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Report   on    Economics   of    Railway    Operation, 

709* 
Report  on  Electricity,  696* 
Report   on   Masonry,    715* 
Report    on    Rail.    712*.    80 8+ ,    828 
Report  on    Records  and   Accounts,  686" 
Report  on   Roadway,  68 
Report   on    Rules   and   Organization,    721 
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Railway   Expri 

Perfect 
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V.) 
American   Railway  Mel  i       . 

American     Short    Line    Railroad     Association: 
Annual 

Annual    Meeting.   243, 
Nominations,    I  „  .. 

Specifications     for     Steel     Railway     Bridges, 
309t.    HOOt 
American  Society  of  Mechanical    Engi 

Railroad  Divisi  Ifficers,   195 
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Atkins  Metal  Band  Sav 
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Derailment  .887 

■      Imprisonment 
B  1717 

Atlantic   City   as  a   Winter    Resort,   447 
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-:.  S67 
Attacking    the       '  952f 

.  1 .   517* 
Auditor.    I  if    the,    1746 

tuition  of.  2.19,   1054$ 
Australia: 

Government   Railvi  i;  leavily,  /58 

i  ition  .  f  Railwaj    I  150,  1037 

Austria: 

Automatic    Bio. 

Automatic    Brake    Slack    Adjuster,    1540 
Automatic   Connector.    American,    361f,    3/5    ,  906J, 

'"'  '  c        n,+ 

Automat.     Conn.  of,  9061 

Ai-.toni.it  ic  Lubricator,    i  B 

Automati.     P  '  Hers,   703 

lutomatii    Substations;   I  iri  got     Elei  trit    Ry..   34, 

\,,t,„ii.iti,    Stop  i  5i  ■     \. it. an. in.    rrain  ' 
natic   Train    Control: 
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Definition-,  Functi.  ns.  Ki  .|inrcments,  etc.,  191 
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i  )i  der,  189, 
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Interpreting   Spa  ificatiens, 
-\l  \      \il    w.  ithi  r,"    185* 
New   V..rk.   Number  of  Stops  in,  395 
\,,    Partii  il  u     I  '■'■     Endorsed   by    I.    C.    C, 
443 

Objections  of  A.  R.  A.  Committee,  7Sa 
Otis,     1626  ,,„. 

-«ive   Feature.    Why    Eliminate,    B59f 
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Battle  of  the    Brakes,  The.  8101 

.i    the    New     Haven, 
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Bearing,  ,1571 
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rucks,    14321 
Belgium: 

.    1087 
Railwa 
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ling   the,    449 
Bentley,  Ming  Materials. 

Pal      Elei      c  Heater,  1 
Vi      G.: 

Goverin  I  E    Jersey    Central    Loco- 

mverting    a    Tunnel 
Into  an  Open   Cut,    I 
Best   Accident    Reci  rd, 

.  alion: 
Annual     Repo- 1 

Lackawanna    Sti  I'urchased,    1196 

Better  Ra  Coi 

Bid,    The    lowest,    51HJ 

Bierd,  W.  G.,  Opposes  Regional   Board  of  Adjust- 
ment,  220 

i     W.i     Rat« 
Bill   of   1  ading   Cases,   447 
Bill    (See    Legist 
Billincsley,    P.    L.    Co. :      Flexway    Woodworking 

Bills.    State-'     Rights 

Brid         I  if;     Northern 

Pacific.     1333* 
Black   Diamond    Express   Derailed;    I..    V..    1176*. 

Blackall    Ratchet    Hand    Brake,    1396* 
111...  I  Signaling) 

Blower,   I 
Board  of  1  and   Engineering: 

•mats  at  Chicago,  1179* 

Test  it"  C.,    481 

gional) 

.    1641* 
Boiler   PI 
Boiler     I 

Waters,  Interior  Treatment  of,  313$,  364*, 

412t.   768t,   704,   907$ 
Bolivia:       Railway    Situation.    114 
Bolster,    I  Truck,    1565* 

Boltless  Truck  Column.  Bradfoi 

Boring    ' 

Boring     Mill,     i 

Borsig,    \       i  ..  •   ■   •    i 

e,  517*.  558} 
Springfield,    1358 

"I  one: 
Annual  Rel 
Valuation,    974 
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Bracket    foi      ^ 

Bradford    Boltless  Truck   Colur  i 
Brake,  Brake) 

14M* 

Beam    Strut,    B 
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Brak. 

Bran.  I  -e     in. 
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British      Institute      .it      Transport:         Motor     and 

Inland      Water      Versus      Rail      Transport, 

.    1271 

Broad  View  of  Locomotive  Improvements,  A,  8071 

Brotherhood     of      I  ocomotive      En  C    ' 

.    1748 
Brotherhood   of   locomotive  Firemi 

men  Condemns  President   Harding,   1497 
Brubakcr   Spiral    Fluted   Tap. 
Bryn  Athvn  Collision,   168t,   173,  357t,  490,  549, 
1351 
:  Com]  .my: 

Annual    Report,    760 
Shovel  with  Caterpillar  Traction,   1450* 
.  703- 
Buffalo   ,\    Susquehanna    Cited   to   Appear   Before 

Labor    Board,    74! 
Buffalo    Forged     Reversible     Brake     Beam     strut 

and  Safetv   Brake  Shoe   Key,   1542* 
Buffet  ,1620 

Buffing  Mechanism,  Top  Vestibule,  1459* 
Buffalo,   Rochester  &   I'ittsburgh: 
it.    "<i9,    996 
Cash  Awards  foi    Suggestions,  506t,  540 
Buildings    (See    Bridges   and    Buildings) 
Bull    Ring,    Rogatchoff   Piston,    1625* 
"Bull's    Eye,"   The   Railroad,    1013* 
Bullseye    Dust    Guards,     1459 
Burchmore,  J.   S..   Before  Labor  Board,    1079 
Bureau    of    Accounts.    1.    C.    C.: 
Annua!    R(  iort.    194 

Revision     of     Operating    Expense    Classifica- 
ti.  n.  I466t,   1473 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  G  mmerce: 
Feiker.   F.    M.,   to  Continue  with,   292 
Industrial      Machinery      Division's     Services, 
US* 
Bureau    ■!    Labor:     lost    of    Living,    Wages    and 

Rates,    3581,    413 
Bureau     of     Locomotive     Inspection,     Report     of, 

331* 
Bureau  of  Railway   Economics:     Ratios  of  Opera- 
tion.   19 
Bureau     of     Safety     (See     Interstate     Commerce 

Commission — Accident) 
Bureau   cf    Statistics,    I.    C.    C: 
Annual   Report,   194 

Seas  inal  Variation  of  Operating  Income,  273* 
Trend  of   Freight  Traffic,  226* 
Bureau   of   Traffic   I.    C.    C:    Annual    Report.    235 
Bureaus,   I.  C.   C,   Further  Reports  of,   234 
Burma.    Meter   Oage    Mallets    for.    847* 
Burnham    Car    Repair    Company:     Labor    Boards 
Decision    on    Indiana    Harbor    Belt's    ton- 
tracts,    1111,    1158f 
Business  (S=e  also  Freight  Car  Leadings): 
Confidence   in   the   Future.    11571 
Government    and    Business,    699 
Locomotive   Ownership,   471 

Orders    for    Equipment    in    1922,    163t.    21  If. 
357t,  506f,  S57t,  905t.   1048t,   12671   (Five 
Months) 
Outlook   Continues  to  Grow   Brighter,   357* 
Prepare    for    Heavier    Business,    1024 
R.    B.    A.    Dinner,   343 
Revival.    Car    Loading    Shows,    1206f 
Solicitation  Compaign:   A.  T.  &  S.  Fe,  751 
Business  Handicaps  of  Railway  Car   Shop,  529* 
Buying    Paint,  458t.  952t,  10001,   HOlt 
Buying  Tools  on  Price  Basis,   12661 
Buying   with   Savings   Produced,   7071 
Byram,    II.    E.:    Rale  Testimony,   228 


Cab  Signals.  Eurooean   Experience  with.  926 
Cab   Ventilating   Unit,   Sturtevant,    1074* 
Caille-Potome    Feedwater   Heater,   263* 
California    Electric    Railway    Association:      "After 
Highways  are   Pounded  p.  Pieces— What?" 
480 
Campbell.    Commissioner,    Before    Senate    Commit- 
tee, 184 
Camps  Collision,  5571,  374 
Canada: 

Government     Ownership,     D.     B.    Hanna    on, 

Political    Situation    and    Railway    Policy.    1297 
Problem  of  the  Government  Railways,  \\ .    J. 

lackman   on,   555t,   S67*,   735* 
Railroad    'Construction    in    1921,    154* 
Railways   Are   In   a   Bad   Way,   70* 
Toronto  Electrification  Disapproved.  286 

'Canadian  National  Railways:  Hanna,  D.  B., 
on   Government  Ownership,    1065 

Canadian     Pacific: 

Annual    Report,   835*,  853 

Bridi  i    'Ivor   St.    John  River,    1175 

Memorial    at    Montreal.   1249* 

Memorial   in   New    York,  "84 

Peao  cl    Geared   Hand   Brake,   1425* 

sb,  ping   Cars,   291  „      ,,, 

Can  the  Railroad-  Earn  a  Fair  Return.  Sir  W. 
M.  Ackworth  on,  2591,  261.  558}.  81U, 
1051} 

Cantilever  Bridge  at  St.  John,  N.  B..   1175" 

Capital  Needed,  W.    I.  Lauck  on,  961t 

Capper    Bill,    18.1,    .168,    396 

Car:  Brake   (See  Brake)  

Buffing   Mechanism,   Top  Vestibule,    1459* 
Composite   or    All-Steel,    14321 
Connections.    Barco   Steam    Heat.    1396 
Connector,   American,   3611,   375*.   906*.,   1398 
Connector,   Futrell    Train   Line.    1536* 
Connector,   Rcbinson,   157* 
Corrosion    of    Steel    Civs.    14031 
Coupler,    Swivel    Butt,    1395* 


Coupler.    l'i. 

Coupling   i  !i 

Door    Controller.    Sliding.     1462 

Door    Fa  B  1014* 

Draft 

Trade i 

Frictio      I  I  1128" 

Maintenance   of,    13721 

Journal    Box.    16K-* 

Lighting    (See    Lighting) 

Lumber,  Treated,  271 

Motoi     (See    M Cars) 

Multiple   Unit;   N.   V..   N.   II.  &   It.,   1477- 

Orders  in   192  1,  06f,  8571, 

905t,    10481,    12i  i  I  ive  Months) 

I  Irders  in   1921,  127 

Passei  I    irs,    Rough-Riding,   9081,   954+. 

Pennsylvania's    (Inlet  .    857t 

Plush'  Rem  vator,   Chasi 

Prices,   44 

Refrigerator  Cars.  Notes  en,   1173*,   1229* 

Repair    Schedule,    1413* 

Repair    Work,    1371  + 

Repairs,  Deferred  Cost  of.  215 1 

Ri  of,   Sharon   Pi 1   Med.  1129* 

Roof  Sheets.   Reclaiming 

Sleeping:    Canadian    Pacific,    291 

Sleeping  Cars  Criticized.   363} 

Sleeping  Cars  in  Europe.   1143 

Sleeping  Third  Class,  in  Germany,  399* 

Steel    Cars.    Harris    Bill    on.   981 

Tank.    Report    on.    1441 

Truck   Side  Frame.  Wrought   Steel.    1426* 

Truck,   Stafford   Rolling  Bearing,    1460* 

Trucks,  Roller  Bearings  fi  r,  1432f 

Types  Introduced  in   1921.  51* 

Vapor    System,    1541* 

Wheel    Grinding,    1156+ 

Wheels,    Record    of    Carnegie,    1462 

Window    Post,    Brill    Renitent,    1397* 

Windows,    Weather    Stripping   for.    1542 
Car   Capacity   and   Tractive   Power.   507+ 
Car    Department.     Education    in    the,    225.     512}, 

1270} 
Car     Foremen's     Association     of     Chicago:      Old 

Shop  Machinery  Limits  Output.  507  + 
Car,   Freight: 

Container,  Erie  Freight  Service  at  New  York, 
233* 

Cupola,    Why    the.    357+ 

Grain   Dmrs,    Standardizing,    166+ 

Historic   Box   Car  Wrecked:   N.  C.  &  St.  L., 
490 

Orders   in   1921,    127* 

Repair  Schedule.   1415* 
Car    Handling    (See   Car    Service) 
Car  Loading   (See  Freight  Car  Leading) 
Car    Service:  „     .      . 

Bad     Order     Equipment     at     Beginning    and 
End   of   Federal  Control,   32S,    329 

Bad   Order   Percentages.   950+ 

Bad  Order  Situation,   59* 

Capacity    and   Tractive   Power.    507+ 

Coal  Car  Distribution,  I.  C.  C.  to  Investigate, 
1  748 

Interchange  Rules,  Recommended  Changes  in. 
1437*,    1438 

Loading  Rules.  Report  on.   1446* 

Pooling  Plan.  Warfield,  481,  508f,  576,  S0S+, 
SI  1 J    860+ 
Car  Service  Division.   A.   R.   A.: 

Freight  Car  Loading  (See  Freight  Carl 

Qormley,    M.    L,   en   Car   Service   Rules  and 
the  Movement  of  Equipment.  1000+,  1007 

Shippers   Asked  to  Co-operate    in   Car    Hand- 
ling.   866 

Speeding    Up    Movements    at    Terminals,    411} 
Car    Service    Rules    Improve    UJse   of    Equipment, 

1000+,   1007 
Car    Service    Rules.    Principles   of,    866 
Car   Shop,    Railway.    Handicaps   of.    529* 
Car    Shortage    (See    also    Freight    Car    Loading), 
17141 
.Car    Situaticn,    Watch    the,    1431  + 
Car   Surplus  and   Shortage,    1919-1921,    17* 
Car     sin  plus    and    Shortage,    Weekly    Figures    of 

(See   Freight    Car   Loading) 
Carhon  Steel  Castings,  Specifications  for,  1588* 
Carborundum    Company:     Firefrax    Cement,    1617 
Care  of   Oil   Lamps.    17121,    1734 
Careful    Crossing    Campaign.    1502,    14641 
Carnegie     Steel     Company:       Record     of     Wheels, 

Service.    1462 
Cash    Prizes    for    Ideas.    446.    5061,    540 
(-.Mines.    Sl.,1     Specifications    fir,    1588* 
Castleton     Bridge    Project;     New     \  ork    Central, 

11571,   1197,  1246* 
Catenarv  Hantrer.   1617 
Caterpillar   Shovel.    Bucyrus.    1430* 
Causeway,    Galveston,    1113* 
Celilo    Collision.    1031* 
Cell,    Ed'son    "HW."    1  loo' 
Cells  of  Battery    Fifteen.  1406} 
Cement,    Firefrax,     1617 
Cement  Gun   Company,    Inc.:     Tank.   666* 
Cement    Tester,    Pittsburgh.     1622* 
C-.isuo   -i    '..-t;t.-    Wrrk:-...      V      -! 
Central  Europe,  Hi  pe  for  Normal   Railroading   in. 

1471 
Central    Europe's    Greatest    Problem,    97* 
Central    of    Brazil:      Electrification,    204 
Central    of    Georgia: 

Advertising    in    Newspaper-.    857f,    S89 

Cogary    Cogs,    937 

Engine  Terminals  at  Columbus,   Ga.,  463* 

Fuel   and   Locomotive   Performance,   479 

Pensions  Capitalized.    124s 

Public    Invited   to   Confer.    44? 


Central  of  inued): 

Therm  i< 

Winburn,    \\ 
Central  of  Verm  'lant  at   St.  Albans, 

Central     Pacific    and     Southern    Pacific    Decision 

if,    1296,   1354.   1495 
Central    Railroad   i  r    ' 

to,  879* 
G    vernment's   Use  of   i    icomotives,  443 
Central  Railway  Club: 

Essential-     of      Progressive     M>  tive      Power 

Polo 

What    Shop    Equipment   Means  to  a   Railroad, 

Chain  Hoist,  Yale  Model  20,  1573* 
Chairman  Anderson   i  Sec  Anderson) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Altoona.    Pa.:    Interest  of 
the  Employees  in  Railroad  Earning  Power, 

Chamber   of   Commerce   of  the    United    States: 
Amendment   of   Transportation   Act   Opposed, 

1248 
Annual   Meeting.   1171 

Commissioner  General  of  Transportation  Pro- 
posed, 273,  345.  589.  424 
Legislation   to   Regulate  Aeronautics,  491 
Railroad   Committee.    1560 
Railroad   Problem  Discussed.  389,   1171 
Chandler,    W.    II.: 

Cuyler,    T.    I).,    on    Cost    of    Xaticnal    Shop 

Agreement,  467.   524 
Rate  Testimony,  319 
Changes     in     American     Hose    Connectors,     3611, 

9061 
Chaos  (See  Railway  Chaos) 

Chapman.  H.  J..  Before  Senate  Committee,  330 
Charging    the    Cost    of    Treating    Ties    to    Main- 
tenance, 416,   1003},   1160} 
Chase  Plush   Renovator,   1430 
Checking   Tonnage   Rating,   3581 
Check  Your  Reclamation   Work,   1628+ 
Chemical  Toilets,  665* 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio: 

Annual   Report.    1735.    1758 
Locomotive  Facilities  at  Clifton  Forge,   955* 
Chicago: 

Burlington   Building  Damaged  by  Fire,  668+, 

669*.   766+.    785*.   840.   9021 
Dinner  of  Traffic   Club,   295 
Exhibit,   Permanent   Railway  Supply,   1159} 
Illinois  Central   Wins  Suit.   887 
Mail    Terminal,    513* 
Terminal   I'lans.   9041,  918,    1179* 
Union    Station    Plans,    525*.    513*.    554  +  .    561* 
(Foundation  Tests) 
Chicago  &  Altcn:  Bierd,  W.  G..  Opposes  Regional 

Board   of   Adjustment.    12i\ 
Chicago    &    Eastern     Illinois:     Receivership    Ends, 

181* 
Chicago  &   North   Western:   Annual   Report.    1245, 

1256 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy: 
Annual  Report,  1494.   1509 
Clerical  Employees'  Wages  Cut.  740 
Creosoted   Cypress   Piling.    730* 
Fire    Damages    Office    Building    in    Chicago, 

6681,    669*,    7761,    785*,    840.   9021 
Pension    System,    243 
Treatment   of   Car    Lumber,    271 
Chicago  Great  Western: 
Annual   Report,   1027 
Fares    Reduced.    446 
Chicago   function:  Acquisition  by  New  York  Cen- 
tral.   866.    1244 
Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul: 
Annual    Report,    1127,    1148 
Application   to   Acquire  C.    M.    &   G.,    136 
Clerks'   Case   Before    Labor  Board,   S22 
Contracts     with     Japanese     Steamship     Lines, 

Refuse  to  Cancel.  205 
Education  in  the  Car  Department.  223 
Effects  of  Electric  Power  Used  for  Traction, 

1052} 
Electrical  Operation.   S33.   1052} 
Officers  Fined — Appeal   Dismissed,  442 
Chicago,    Milwaukee  &   Gary: 

St.   Paul   Wants  to  Acquire.   136 
Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool    Company: 

Dual    Flow   Air   Compressor,   485* 
Little  Giant   Drill    Mi  tors.    1401 
Chicago     Railway    Equipment    Company:    Annual 

~  Report,   760 
Chicago,   Rock  Island   &  Pacific: 
Anniversary    FVogram,    174S 
Collision  near  Plains,  Kan..  13191,  1332 
Havden's,     Charles,     Letter     to     Stockholders, 

167 
Regan  Train  Control,  Demonstration  of,  442 
Scrap   Dock  at   Silvis,   111..    1665* 
Thrift    Month,    242 
Chicago,    St.   Paul.   Minneapolis  &  Omaha:   Annual 

"Report,   1244 
Chicago  Traffic  Club:  Officers  Elected,  937 
Chicago     Union     Station     Company:      Foundation 

Tests.    554+.    561* 
Chicaao   Union   Station    Plans.   323*,   513* 
Chief  Clerks'    Position.   462}.   S61} 
Chihuahua  &  Orient,  Construction  of,   299 

Electrification,       216*.       =<27\      990,       1005* 

Line  to  Argentina  Authorized,   799 

Locomotives,   Electric   Freight.   1005* 

Locomotives,  Electric  Passenger,  527* 

Railroad    Notes.   847 

Railroad    Problem    and    Its    Solution,    216* 

Railway    Situatii  n.    114 

Visitors  to  Mechanical   Conventicn,   1556 
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China: 

Clark,  F.  H.,  on  Railways.  1S51 

Dutch  Secure   Bridge  I"  ntracts,  499 

Railr 

Railway; 

ShaniunK  Railway,    1 
Chinese  Eastern.  .    to  Hold.   249 

Chronological  Re. 
Church      -  .  irchl 

Cincinnati.    Labor   Leaders    Meet   at,    1320t,    1338, 

Cincinnati   Southern   Bridge.    I209t,    12 
Cincinnati.    Lawrrnceburg    &     Aurora:     C.  ntainer 

.    475" 
Cinder-Separating    Induced    Draft    Fan, 
Civil    Engineers   as    Railway    Executives 
Claims   I  See  also   American    Railway  Association — 
Freight  Claim  Division): 

Cutting  Loss  and   Damage  in   Half.   35" 

Live  Stock  Claim  Prevention. 
nd   Damage  and  Rebatr 

f.  Thirty   Da 
arce.    lime    for    Filing.   498 
1     1034    (Year    1921) 

lion,   Settlements   i  f,   421 
Settlements   by   Agents!    N.    Y..   N.    II.   S:  H.. 

Clark    Equipment   Company:    Ode   on    Transporta- 

i'nze  for.  840 
Clark.   F.    II..  on   Chinese   Railways.    1SS1 
Clark  Gasoline  Power-Lift   Truck.    1568 
Clark 

Wireless  Control.  973 
osolidations,    Th, 
M       - 

Proposed 
- 
Reclamation.    1' 

\.    R.    E.    A.   on, 

Clerk    '  St 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

- 

Reopened  undi  t 

1    Low    Water   Alarm. 

died   Railway, 
Anthracite    Shi  147,    756.    938 

■ 

1141 


■ 

Common  Sense  in  French  Passenger  Scrvi 
Communication    Situation.    Tho. 
Compensation   (See    Em: 
Competiti 

\:1  Steel    Car.    1432? 
Galena    Air   Brake.    1402 
.    Dual    1 


i  omposil 
Compound 


873* 


ofed;   P.  &  R.. 

I 
Belding:    P.    M..   664* 

Rail,  237,  293 
Conditions  Are  Host   Favorable,  The.  212* 
Conferences.   Hoover  Labor,   196,   232.   243,  257t, 
258t 
nee  in  the  Future.  1157' 

.See  also  Senate:   also    H  ius    I: 
Railt  .    1356 

Report    of    Joint    Com)  ricultural 

Inquiry,  967,  lOOOt,  Ml?.  1112,  134 

Hill.    551.    8S7t,    902t,    1034, 
1738 
St:,i.s'  Rights  ii,;;. 
Connections.    Barco.    107<i" 
Connector.     American,      II  *t.     1398 

i  Brack< 
Connector,    Futrell    Train    Line.    1536* 
Connector.    R 

Interna- 
tional  Railw 
Conservatic  mmittee  on.  595t 

Freight     Handling    Company:     Con- 
tract   with    Frie.    547 
Consolidated   Machine  Ttol   Corporation,   1560 
Consolidated     Pui  Short     Lines'. 

1030 

-'5.   1141. 
1751 

Freight    Terminals.   477.    862*. 
724t 

nd   Build- 
ind   Terminals): 
I 

':it;    B. 
S    I..    F 
Cost  i  I  Work.  Saving  it  . 

Revival,  242 
. -.  .    1113" 
- 
Light  Trati  I27"t 

Mexico.    _' 

•     1921.    149* 
•ranee    lot 
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Detroit.    1711T. 


ocram   Ne<   Ii 

nstruction,  213t 

at     New 
Y.  rk 
Container  Svstem:   Cinn  ra,  475* 

(  ontraet    for  v    arded   to 

I9t,  «79 

I  ontraet r  1  mte  for, 

ma    Harbor    Belt. 
1111.   US8t 

i  "16t 

nes,    Rail- 


I  ontinutd): 
Ulinou  rating   Costs   in    Missis- 

sippi,  1082 
Knowledge  of.    14051 

Locomotive     Operating     Results     Snow      Sav- 
ings by    Rebuilt    Pbv 
Locomotive  Operatii  n, 
Loccmotive    Repair   Contracts.    858t,    867 
Mater  r,    45" 

lent,  467,  524 
Repaii  Wales  and  the  United 

1087 
Pole  Posts.  951 1 

Public  and   Private  Operation.  330 
Railroad  and  Contract   Shi  ; 

ish    for   Water   Treatment,  412* 
■    .  525" 
Terminals,    Renewal   of 

Train    Cost    and    Maintenance    Expenditures, 

140St,  14"'' 
Travel   in    Europe.    1215 
Treating   Ties   Charged   to    Maintenance,   416> 

Unified  Terminals  at   Chicago,    1181* 

Unit    Cost   of   Train   Operati  ■ 
Cost   of    I  Reduce.    214t 

Cost  of    1  .413 

Coupler,  Swivel    Butt.    1395" 
Coupler,  Universal  Car 

Coupling    Devices.    1429 

Court  Decision  on   Pennsylvania  <  ontroversy  with 

11 24 
Court    News    (Si 

Covington    Machine   Companv:    Hose    Dismantling 

and  Assembling  Machine. 
Craft   Incorporated:    Lightweight   M.  tor  Car.  920* 
Crane.   Elwell-Parker  Truck  with 
Cranes.  I.'  comotive;   Lchich  Valley,  365* 
Crank   Planer.    N 
Creosote  (See  Ties  and  Timber) 

Ci  ntinuous  Ra 

- 

464 1 
law-  -.     1206t 

Maintenance  of.  Recti  8121 

Cummii        -  nuns) 

Cupola.  Why  (hi 

Cup  Vending   Machine, 

dishing.    George    11..    Urcis    Reduced    i 

' 
i  is.    467 

Cylinder,   Dual    How    S 


■ 

\l       K      ,\     T  . 

Interna- 

Ibinn   on, 
1171 

'.   414* 
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Detroit  Exhaust   Noxzlc  I  over,    1621" 

Detroit,    Pennsylvania's     Entrance    Into,     171  It, 

1717- 
Detroit,   Toledo   .V    [ronton:     Revenues   and   Ex- 
it.    November,     167t;     December, 
March,    1047} 
Development    Association    (See    American    Rail- 
way ) 
Developments   During  the   Year,   "' 

>,   Trying   New   Mechanical,   1-Ult.    1685}- 
Dictator,    Word    of    Suggestion    to    the,    51 1 1 
Die  Head,  Williams  Receding,  1569 

Motoi    I  ars,    1183*,   1431} 
Diesel   Engine   Locomotives,  50 
DitTcrent    Kinds   of    Block   Systems,    1712} 
Differential    Between    Clerical    Positions,   307} 
.  |    ,i    Fan  s,    New    York-Chicago,  159 
I  i  ink   S.,    Death  of.  452* 
Direct   Drive  foi    '  ar  Lighting  Generators,  1432}, 

1450*,    1540" 
Director    General    Davis: 

Aftermath  of   Federal  Control,  The,   1169 
Equipment     Trust     Agreement,     Modification 

of,    348 
Railroad  Administration   Liquidation,  427 
Directors.  Interlocking.  1.  C.  C.  Rulings  on,  157, 

196,    243.    291,    347,    755,    840,    1033 
Disarming  Critics  by    Frankness,  857t,   889 
Disc   Boiler   Check  Valve,   1616* 
Dispatchers    (See    Train    Dispatchers) 
Distribution,   Cutting  Down  Cost  of,   724  j 
Distributor  Tube.   Stoker,    1617* 
Dividend    Changes    in    1921.    133 
Dispatching    (See    Train    Dispatching) 
Division    Accounting;    X.    Y.    X.    H.    &    II..    341*, 

435*  .     . 

Division  V  (See  American  Railway  Association) 
Division    Superintendent's   Interest    in    Fuel   Con- 
servation,   A.,    1236 
Dixie   Cup   Vending   Machine,    1402* 
Doak,    William    N.:     Relation    of   Employees   and 

Employers,   266 
Door    Controller.    Sliding.    1462 
Door  Fastener,  Car.   1014* 
Door,  Shoemaker  Radial    Fire,   1620* 
Door,  Trap,   Spring  Testing   Device,    1710 
Doors.   Standardizing  Grain,   166} 
Drop   Pits,  Enginehouse,  1684t 
Double  Automatic  Control   Vapor  System,   1541 
Double  Sectional  Arch,  1565* 
Double  Track  and  the  Standard  Code,  459t 
Down,   S.  G.,  on   South  America,   1552 
Dov  ns,  L.  A.,  President  A.  R.  E.  A.,  707t 
Draft  Attachments,  Farlow,  1536* 
Draft   Gear: 

Farlow    Attachments.    1536* 
Hall    Friction,    1128* 
Lug,  Drop  Forged,   1618* 
Maintenance   of,    1372f 
Sessions-Standard.    1537* 
Drainage,  Large   Expenditures  for,   1009 
Drill  Motors,  Little  Giant,  1401 
Dulls,   "Pigmy"   Type,    1622 
Drive    (See   Direct   Drive) 
Driving   Box,   Lateral   Motion,   1710* 
Driving   Box    Spreader,    1709* 
Drop  Forged  Draft  Gear  Lug,  1618* 
Dual   Flow  Air  Compressor,  485* 
Duncan     C.    S.:   Testimony    Before    Senate    Com- 
mittee,   1067,    1117 

A'ddress'    Before    Accounting    Officers,     1743 
Ananias    Class,    Enlarging   the,    1208f 
European  Railway   Service,  12051.   1211 
International       Railway       Congress,        110(1,, 

1105*,   1156t,    H63* 
Motor     and     Waterway     Transport,     1266|, 

Testimony   Before  I.  C.  C,  229 
Durant    Automobiles,    Shipments    of,    339  ,    /4S 
Dust   Guards.   Bullseye,    1459 
Dutch   State  Railways: 

I. motive,    Adhesion    Rack.    263* 

Dynamometer    Car,   L  se   of,    358} 
Dynamometer     Tests     With     and     Without    Feed 
\\  ati  i    Heaters,   1236* 

E 

Earning  a   Fair  Return    (Se;  Rate  of  Return) 
I     i  ning    Power,    Interest    of    Employees    in,    236 
Earnings    (See    Revenues    and    Expenses) 
•East    Brookfield  on   the  Map,"   558} 
Eastern  Managers  Meet,  395 
Economical   Freight  Tram   Speed,  312? 
Economics  of    Railway    Labor,    Report    on.   642 
"Economic  Impossibility,"   Strike  for  an,  1713T 

Fcoiioniics  of  Kail\va\  Location.  ONX 
Economics  of  Railway  Operation,  709 
Economics     of     Railway     Signaling,      Report     on, 

623t.  646,  1733 
Economics  of   Tie    Renewals,   270  . 

Economies    from    Better    Locomotive    Maintenance, 

1047t  „  ,„., 

Economies    in   the    Stationery    Store,    1701 

Kconomv,     Fuel     I  See    Fuel  I 

Economy    of   Modern   Work   Equipment,    1463, 

Economy  Possibilities,  Every  Day,  902} 

Economy    in    Painting,    212} 

F.ilg. 'water   Steel   Company:    Rolled  Wheels,  5/1 

Edison    "HW"    Cell,    1460* 

Edna    Water    Column,    1617* 

Education: 

College  Men  for   Railroad   Work,  411t.   511}, 

985,   15781,   1629t,   1685t 
Employees   of    Stores    Department.    1/03 
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Education   ((  ontinued): 
Fuel    Economy,    1287 
Juneau,  C.  O.,  on.  223,  512},  1270} 
Locomotive    Appliances,     Usi     of,    953} 
Motor  Truck  Composition,   1269} 
Rea,   Samuel,   on  Value  of,   985 
Transportation    Institute   Proposed,    1346 
Edwards.    ( '.    M-,    Company: 
Sliding    Door    Controller,     I 
Trap   Door   Spring  Testing   Device,    1710 
Effects     of    Electric    Power     L  se.l     for     Traction, 

727*,    1052} 
Efficiency    (See   also    Operating    Efficiency): 

Government    and    Private    Operation,    409} 
Stoker    Fired   Locomotives,    1686} 
Egypt:      Railroad    Notes.    1193 
Eight-Hour    Day    and    Trainmen.    461} 
Electric    Controllers,    Protector    for,    703 
Electric    Headlights    (See    Headlights) 
Electric  Heater,  Berwick,  1398* 
Electric    Hoist,    Standard.    1566* 
Electric     Locomotive     (See     Locomotive) 
Electric     Melting     Pot,     1569 
Electric    Storage    Battery    Company- 
Miniature    Track     Circuits,     664* 
Sediment    Measures,   1566 
Electric    Switching    Service;    N.    Y.    N.    H.    &    H., 

778 
Electric    Traction    for    Steam    Railroads,    335 
Electric    Truck     (See    Trucks) 
Electric    Welding    (See    Welding) 
Electrical    Departments,    1543},   1575} 
Electrical    Developments    for    the    Year    1921,    61* 
Electrical    Engineers.    Meeting    of,    1609* 
Electrical    Men    and    Automatic    Train    Control, 

1575} 
Electrical    Standardization    in    England,   590 
Electrical  Testing,  Report  on.   623},   647* 
Electricity.   Report   of  A.    R.   E.  A.    on,   696* 
Electrification: 
Brazil,    204 

Catenary    Hanger.    1617 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Faul,  833,   1052} 
Chile.    216*.    527*    (Passenger    Locomotives), 

990,    1005*    (Freight    Locomotives) 
Czechoslovakia,    499 
Europe,    Programs    in,    61* 
Europe,  W.  J.  Tollerton  on,   1404},   1410 
French   Railways,   82,    1307 
Future   Locomotive,   The,    1004},   1053} 
Gibbs,    George,    Report   of,   335 
Greek     Railways,    2<>s 
Holland,    1086 
Hoover,  Herbert,   on,   242 
Hungary,    847 
Inductive  Interference  and  Electrolysis,  727  , 

1052} 
Italian   Railways,   87,   449,   1105 
Japanese    Railways,    103* 
London,   Brighton   &   South   Coast.   449 
N.   Y.,   N.  H.  it  H.   Equipment,   1477* 
No,  way,    1307 
Philippines.    204 
President  Harding  on,  276 
Serbia.     298 

South    Africa,    398.    1143 
Swiss    Railways.    S9 

Toronto    Electrification    Disapproved,    286 
Electrolysis     and     Inductive     Interference.     727*, 

1052} 
Elliott,   Howard: 

Chamber    of    Commerces    Report    Opposed, 

391 
Railroad    Situation.    266 
Elvin    Mechanical    Stoker   Company:    Suit   of  Lo- 
comotive Stoker  Company  Against,   1351 
Elwell-Parker    Electric    Company: 

Trailer.    Wheeled    Platform,    1401* 
Trucks,    980",    1182* 
Emery,    E.:    Brake    Shoe    Key.    1540* 
Employee    (See   also   Labor;   also   Railroad   Labor 
Board): 
Besler.  W.  G„  and  the  C.  of  X.  J..   879* 
Bringing  the  Best  Out.  510} 
Canadian    Pacific    Memorial.   9S4,    1249* 
Cash    Prizes    for    Suggestions.    446,    506},    540 
Clerk,    the    Chief.    462},    Soil 
i  lerks.    New   Rules   for,   174,   277,   292,  308} 
i  leiks,  Wage   Reductions  for,  1504,   1719 
i  o  "i"  ration,   360t 
Education    (See    Education) 
Election     on    the     Pennsylvania,     1302 
Engineer's  Name  on  Cab;  St.  L.  S.   F.,  807} 
Engineman    Saves    Child;    Erie.    1264 
Enginemen  Sent  to  Fuel  Convention;   S.  P., 

936 
Fined    for    Theft;    X.    Y.    C,    394 
Flagman's  Pride  in   Road:   D.  L.  &  W.,  1159} 
Foremen,  Developing.  459} 
Foremen,    Loyal,    Laying    Off,    407} 
Foremen,   Selecting  and  Training  of,   1371 1. 
1403},    1433},    1544},    1576},    162/},    1684} 
Full     Crew     Law,     Campaign     Against.     291. 
39,    442,    585,    796,    S40,    1133     (Maryland 
and    New    Jersey) 
Grand   Trunk   Rally   at   Stratford,   1302 
Imprisonment      for      Responsibility     for     Col- 
lision Near  Woodmont;  P.  &  R.,  840,  1351 
(Pardoned) 
Imprisonment,     Life,     for     Bridge     Burning; 

A.    B.    &    A.,    1747 
Insurance,    Free    Life;    D.    &    H.,    1S2 
Insurance.    Group.    1061 
Insurance;    Lehigh    Valley.    883 
Interest     in     Railroad     Earning    Power,     236 
Knocking.    Cut    Out   the,    413} 


ad   Labor 

Letter,   11.    L    Hungerford's;    - 

ngtneer     Tells     How 

1 .'      I  Ipi  :  861},    1104},     1161}, 

1323} 
Number     and     I  ;i  ember, 

242;     October,     44_  ;     De- 

cember    and     Year     1921,     888;     January, 
1033;    March,    1465t    1497 
Number    and     Compensation     in     1920    and 

1921,    122 
I  Ivertime,  Reducing,  1205},  1713} 
Pennsylvania    Reviewing    Committees,   936 
Pennsylvania     System     Athletic     Exhibition, 

984  ' 
Pension    System;    C.    B.    &    Q.,    243 
Pension,-     I   entral    of    Georgia,     1248 
Pullman    Porters'    Chorus,    1033 
Secretaries,  The,  557t 

Selling    the    Railroads    to    the    Public,    1162} 
Service    Letter    Laws    Upheld,    1751 
Sleeping    in    Cabooses,    1099} 
Solicitation  of  Business;  A.  T.  &  S.   Fe,   751 
Stock,   Helping  Employees   Buy,   307},  348 
Strikes: 

Coal  Miners   (See  Coal  Strike)   841 

Germany,   351,   399 

Threatened     Strike,     1320}.     1476,     1713}, 

1719 
Western    Maryland.    84] 
Thefts;   New  York  Central,  394,  796 
Ticket    Clerks.    Advice    to.   400 
Training    Men    for    Promotion,    507} 
Veterans'    Association.    New    England,    812} 
Veterans,   Xew    York   Central,   244 
Veterans'    Reunion;    Southern    Pacific,    1248 
Wages: 

Ability    to    Pay,    460} 

British    Railways,    78 

Comparisons  Between  1916  and  1921,  1208} 

Cost   of   Living.   Reduce   the,   214} 

Cost    of    Living.    Wages    and    Rates,    358}, 

413 
Differential     Between     Clerical     Positions, 

307} 
Eight-Hour  Day,  The.  461} 
English    Railways.    78,    249 
French     Ra.lways,    83  , 

Joint     Commission     of     Agricultural     In- 
quiry,   Reports    on,    1112 
M    of  W.   Employees   Before  Labor   Board, 

921,   1268},    1279.    1320},    1476 
New   Rules  for  Clerks,   174,  277,  292,   333 
New    Rules    for    Shopmen,    174.    243 
New    Rules    for    Signalmen,    438 
Purchasing  Power  of,  1720,  1723 
Reductions    for    Clerks;    C.    B.    &    Q.,    740 
Reductions   in   Great    Britain,    249,   399 
Reductions    Ordered    (See    Railroad    Labor 

Board) 
Senator    La    Follette    on,    422 
Short   Lines'    Disputes,    174 
Statistics   for    1916   and    1921,    120Sf 
Statistics  for  1920  and  1921,  122,  888,  1140 
Statistics,     Monthly.      122.     242.     442.     755 
(December   and    Year    1921).    888.    1033, 
1140,    1465},    1497    (March) 
Train    Service   Employees.   258}.   293.   461} 
Winburn,  W.   A.,  Circular  of,   1049} 
Women's   Aid;    Pennsylvania,   919*.    174S 
End  Valve,  Packless,   1399* 
Engine    (See  also    Locomotive): 

Buda    Unit    Power    Plant,    703* 
Diesel,     for     Motor     Cars,     1431} 
Engine    Lathe,    American,    1567 
Engine  Lathe,  The  Neglected,   766} 
Engineer  Can   Play  a  Part.  The,  902} 
Engineer.   Civil,   in    Railroad   Service,   1209} 
Engineer  or   Railroad  Man?   624} 
Engineering    Standardization,    Progress    in,    347, 

796 
Engineer's    Knowledge    of    Accounting,     1711} 
Engineer's  Name  on  Cab;  St.  L.  S.  F.,  807} 
Enginehouse    (See    Engine    Terminal) 
Engine  Terminal: 

Central    of    Georgia   at    C  olumbus.    463* 
Chesapeake    &    Ohio   at    Clifton    Forge,    955* 
Developments    During    1921,    63* 
Drop    Pits,    1684} 
Lighting    Facilities,    212} 
Locomotive    Inspection    at,    16S4, 
Machine  Tools   for,   1544t 
Report  of  A.   R.   E.   A.   on,  678* 
Work    Specialized,    1576} 
England    (See  Great  Britain) 
English    the    Railway    Language,    1136} 
Enlarging   the    Ananias    Class,    1208} 
Entering    Another    Year    of    Struggle,    4}^ 
Equate    Costs    to    Service    Rendered,    16S3i 
Equipment    (See  also  Car;  also  Locomotive): 

Bad    Order    Condition    at    End    of    Federal 

Control,    329  nnni 

Cars    and   Trackage    Needed,   999} 
Conditions    Show     Dangerous    Tendency,    ?■' 
India   to  Order  Annually,  398 
Needs    of    Railways,    379 
Orders    in     1922.     163}.    211},    357},    506}, 
857},     905},     1048}.     1267}      (Firsl 
Months)  „„     ,,,. 

Orders    in    1921.    124*.    127*.    131* 
Repair  Facilities.  V.  Z.  Caracristi  on,  745 
Russia's    Railways,    92 
Single  Phase.   N.  Y.   X    II.  &    II  .    1477* 
Work    Equipment.    Modern,    1463} 
Equipment    Trust     Agreement,     Modification     ot. 
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>t        Maintenance       of       Track 
Labor 

- 

1     -11111111166, 

- 

m,  un* 

'.    1471* 
Dunn.    S.   O.,   on   Pas  .    1205t, 

121] 

■-.     1410 

Railway  Situation  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain 

an>l    Belfriurj 
Sleeping     Car     Service.      114.1.      1205t,     1211 
Toiler!..!!.  \V.    1..  on  Trip.   1378 

.  911' 
■ 
Exampli  8121 

rery  of,  334,  796, 

!    Britain. 
- 
Executives     (See    also      V  Railway 

■ 

luntary    Rate   Reduction, 
111" 

Exhaust    '  Detroit,    1621" 

Exhiln!  tions): 

Permanent     Exhibit    in    Chicago.    A..    1159*. 
Railway    Supply    Manufacturers.    724-7,    1371t, 
■-.    1406, 
T7t.  1608,   1630 
Expen-1  ■ 

Northern   Pacific   in    Montana,    1035 

I'mon   Pacific's   Proposed,  929 

[  .  .-:      !;. 

: 466t,    1473 

and   Expenses) 
!:-ireau    Improves    Service 

- 

ng,  663* 


Treated    Cross 

-.     1042 


ides  are  indicated  th  i/«  thusf;  Letters  to  Editor  thus%] 


:   ■ 
I 

Firemen    and    (Mlcr*.    Working    Conditions    for, 

Burlingt-m    Building  at  Chicago,   668t,  669*, 

Extinguisher,    Hand    Fire, 

-.ranee.    1748 

J.,  981 
','02t 
Miscell 
P.  R     R 

First     Polis        I 

ii.-ight    Traffic    Growth    Is   Lost, 
15* 

k,   1710 
Flexible    Metallic    Conn 

• 
II,  sway    \'- 

I,     134 
Force  1  - 1    Lubricator,    I 

I    -t.I.    Hei  ry:  Oi  D.   T    8 

November,     1921,    167t;    December, 
1047| 
Foreign    J. 'lis    t'nr    American    Railway    Men.    807f 
-tintriesl : 
American    Aid    for, 
Foreign   Trailer 

Bids    f..r    Argentim      I 
Commerce    Bureau    I 
-.    115* 

1102t     {Railway 

■.  .1  I 
K\|...il>     ill      \ 

ccn-.l  .  -  .    1251;    March. 

1.107.    130s 
United   Kingdom   as  a    Market    for  American 
Ties.      ■ 
Foremen    (See    Enipl.-- 

Forged  Reversible  Brake   Beam  Strut.   1542* 
Forged    St,,-1    (  ,  upler    'i  oke, 
Forging    Machines  Value,    1 432 1 

117,  5111 
- 

rrucks   and    the    Railways, 

Fort    Smith   &   Western:    Cash    Prizes    t 

446 
Foundation     Invest 

561* 
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Fundamental    Considerations    in    Locomotive    Op- 
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Futrell   Train    Line   Connector, 
Future.    Confidence    in    the.    11571 
Future  of  Auto:! 

9061 
Future   of    Steam    Locomotiv-.    1004*.,    1053*. 


Wheels.     1539' 
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Government   Ownership    (.Continued): 

lian  Railways,  I).   I:.  Hanna  on,  1065 
a    idi   i  Railwa        [.  1..  Payi 
Canadian  Railways,  \\  .    I.   [ackman  on.  5SSt, 
567*,  735" 

Ped<  ral   Rail*  lys  R  I 

9,   5-15 
Government  Payments  Posptponsd  to   i 
1001  - 
ienl    Railroads  in   Alaska,   813" 
Grade    Crossing    (Sire    Crossings;    also    Highway 
-ings) 
paration    in   'I  i 

ii     Work;     N.    V.    C.     &     St.     L., 

m    Mexico's    Railways    Reported,   300 

,   Standardizing,   I66+. 

Grand    I  Irder    of    Supervisors,   393 
Grand  Trunk   Ralh    at   Stratford,   1302 

CralLS,    HuIm.ii;    Wabash,   975* 

8   pi  rt   of   1.   R     F    A.  on,  1238 
R  .   on   i  i  mi.. I    Pai  ii...-,    1496 
Maximum   Service   Planer,    1568 
Britain: 
lei  i.l.  .ii  on   L.  .V  N.  W\,  45ii 
Acworth,  Sir  William  M.,  on  a  Fair  Return 
for    the    Railroads,    259t,    261,    558$,    Silt, 
1051* 
Automatic  Stop  on  Great  Central.   5-15* 
Bill   Allowing   Railways   to   Engage  in    High- 
ways 1 .  anspoi  is,  89 
Combines    of    Supply    Manufacturers.    1251, 

1307 
Consolidation  of  Railroads,   1087 
Council  System;   L.  &  N.  \V„   1143 
Electrical     Standardization    Committee,    590 
Electrification    of    Brighton    Railway,   449 
English  Railways  During  1921,  76* 
Excursion    and    Tourist    Services,    163f,    204, 

1308 
Frozen    Signals   Cause   Collision,    1086 
Institute    of    Transport,    Meeting    of,    1266+, 

1271 
Learning  Railroading  Abroad,  211+ 
Light  Signals,  Report  on,  450 
Locomotive  Coaling  Plant,   L.   &  N.  W.,   544* 
Motor  Truck  Competition,  79,  799,  891 
Owners  of   Interoceanic   Railway   of   Mexico, 

299 
Passenger   Cars,   Traveling  in,  9081: 
Railroad    Notes,    240,    298,    590,    757,    1037, 

1038,   1751 
Railway   Car    Builders   Strike,   800 
Rates   and   Wages.    78 
Rates,    Reductions   in.   250,   449,    1307 
"Reductions  by  Installments,"  407+ 
Regan  Train  Control   Demonstration,   195 
Reorganization   of  the   L.   &   N.    W.   and   the 

L.   &  Y.,  204.  250.  298,   351 
Shippers'    Questionnaire    on    Effect    of    Rates 

on  Traffic,  451 
South    African    Electrification    Contract,    398 
Thornton,    Sir    Henry   on   Railways,    590 
Ties,   Market   for  American,   1039 
Train   Speeds,   1752 
Turbo-Electric     Locomotive;     L.     &     N.     W., 

940 
Vacuum   Brake  Tests;   G.   N.,  S10+,  823* 
Wage   Reductions,   249,   399 
Waterloo   Station   Completed,   941* 
Great   Central,   England;    Automatic   Stop,    545* 
Great  Eastern   Railway  of  England: 

Regan  Train  Control   Demonstration,   195 
Russell,     F.     V.,     Suggests     Interchange     of 
Railway    Operating   Men,    211f 
Great  Northern: 

Contracts    with    Japanese     Steamship    Lines, 

Refuse    to   Cancel,   203 
Dividends  on   Semi-Annual  Basis,  766+ 
Great   Northern  of  England: 

Vacuum   Brake   Tests,  810f,   823* 
Great    Reduction    of    Railway    Expenses,    1465+ 
Greatest  Traffic  Slump  in  History,  3+,  123 
Greece:    Electrification,    298 
Grinding,    Car    Wheel,    1156f 
Grocers   Versus   Railroads,   459f 
Group    Insurance,    1061 
Guaranty  Accounts,  Payment   of,  40,  42 
Guaranty     Payments     Delayed     Till     1923,     987, 

1001t 
Guernsey,     Charles:       Gasoline     Propelled     Rail- 
way Coaches,  1008 
Gunite-Constructed  Tank,   An  Old,  666* 
Gwathmey,  Frank:  Rate  Testimony,  574 

H 

Hacksaw.  Racine  Junior  Power,  1569 

Hackneyed   Word.    Force   to    a,    1321  f 

Hagerty,   A.   G.,    Before   Senate   Committee,    1118 

Hall   Color-Light   Signal,   186* 

Hall.    IT.    Cm    Before    Senate    Committee,    183 

Hall    Multiplate    Friction    Draft    Gear,    1128* 

Hanauer,  J.  J.,  on   Rate  of  Return,   231 

Hand    Brake' Attachment.    Universal.    1461* 

Hand   Brake,   Blackall    Ratchet,    1396* 

Hand    Brake.    Peacock    Geared,    1425* 

Hand  Brake  Safety   Attachment,   1459* 

Hand   Fire   Extinguisher,    1622* 

Hand   Labor,    Eliminating,    1009 

Handling    Freight    (See    Freight) 

Hanger,  Catenary,   1617 

Hanna   Locomotive   Stoker,  429* 

Harding    (See   President   Harding') 

Hardwood    Lumber    Association.    1747 

Hardwood  Lumber  Rates  Unreasonable,  2S3,  317 
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Hayden,    I  harles:     Letter   to    Rock    Island   Stock- 
hi  Idi  ;  f,   367 

R  i         245 
Hays,    Tosep      w         5po  P        i     riant    Fuel 

1433+ 
Heads    is,  ,    Rail) 

ti  ..Hi.  I...   I.  n ivi  ,1572*,  1573* 

Headlight  Turbine  I',,. 
Headlights  and  I  ab  u 
Headlights   on    Signals,    Effect    of,    600 

.   Berwick  Two-Path,    I 
Heating:     \  apOl    ^>  stem,    1541* 
Heat    Treated    Steel,    Use   of,    1686t 
Heat    Treating    Equipment    Needed,    1628+ 
Heavy    Duly    Crank    Planer, 

Hecker,  A.   S.,   Company:    Awarded  Contract  for 

.Maintenance  of  Track;   En.  .     II 
Hendlev   Machines.   1507 
Hsndrick,  C.  W„   Before   I.  C.  C,  9  17 
Higgins,   .1.    W.,    Before    Labor   Board,    563,    565, 

819,  9 
High    Lights    in     French    Railway    Situation,    81* 
High    Pressure    Gas    Regulator.    1427* 
High    Speed    of    British    Trains,    1752 
High    Speed   Tools,   Possibilities  of,    1205+ 
Highway   and   Motor    Transport,    1266t,    1271 
Highways: 

California     Newspapers     on     Pounding     of, 

480 
M.i tor   Truck   Service   Colorado    P.    U.   Com- 
mission's Decision  on,  860+ 
Special  Motor  Truck  Highways,  246 
Highway    Crossings    (See    also    Crossings): 

Laws,    1047f,    1082    (Virginia),    1192,    1206+ 

(Tennessee),    1266t,    1747 
Protection,  Report  on,  595t,  604* 
Signals,    Standard,    949+,    1206t,    1345,    1479 
"Stop"    Versus   "Danger"    Sign,    1269$ 
Substitute,  667t,  004 
Highway   Signals,   Standard,   1345 
Hines,   Walker   D.: 

Federal  Control  Period  Reviewed,  287 
Testimony  Before  I.  C.  C,  321.  467 
Hoch    Bill    to    Amend    Transportation    Act,    1192, 

1249,    1336,    1464f,    1470,    1504 
Hocking    Valley:     Annual    Report,    1759,    1736 
Hoist,   Standard   Electric,    1566* 
Holland: 

Chinese   Bridge   Contracts,    499 
Electrification,   1086 
Homeseekers'  Rates  Restored.   555t,   587 
Hoodless    Journal    Box    Lid,    1397* 
Hooper.    Ben    W. :      Address    Before    Nat.    Civic 

Federation,  318 
Hoover.  Herbert: 

Conference      Between      Labor     Leaders     and 
Railway    Executives,    196,    232,    243,    257+, 
258t 
Electrification,    242 

Lumber    Conference,    1156+,    1303,    1712t 
Testimony    Before    I.    C.   C.   357+,    379,   383, 

407t 
Trade    Associations,    443 
Hope    for    Normal    Railroading    in    Central    Eu- 
rope,   1471* 
Hopeful  Signs,  Some  of  the,  7 
Hose   Connectors,  American,   361+,  375* 
Hose  Coupler,  Universal,  440* 
Hose  Dismantling  and  Assembling  Machine,  1569 
Hotel    Facilities    for    A.    R.    E.    A.    Convention, 

667+.   707+ 
Hotel  on   Wheels;   Illinois  Central,  929 
House    Committee    on    Appropriations:      Uses    of 

Federal   Valuation,   337 
House     Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce: 
Hearings  on   Amendments  to  Transportation 
Act,    516,    1192,    1249,    1336,    1464+,    1470, 
1504 
Mileage    Book    Legistlation,    818,    889,    1336 
Howell    Motor    Bearing.    1571 
How   to   Better   Railroad   Conditions,   6 
How     to     Successfully     Avoid     Progress,     1431+, 

1685+ 
Hulson  Grates,  Service  of  Wabash,  975* 
Human    Side    of    Railroading,    The,    407  + 
Hungary : 

Electrification  and  New  Equipment,  847 
Hope    for    Normal    Railroading,    1471* 
Advice  to  Ticket  Clerks,  490 
Hungerford.  H.  L. : 

Letter  to  Cashiers  and  Clerks,  1034 
Hunt,  Henry  T.,  Before   Senate  Committee,   290 
Hunt,    Robert    W.    &    Co.:       Rail     Failure,    A., 

738* 
Huntington.  President  G.   R.,  1241* 
Huther   Saw    Blade,    1569 
"II    \Y"    Cell,    Edison.    146(1* 

Hyatt,    L.    V.:    Distribution   and    Accounting    for 
Gasoline,  1600 

I 

Icing  Facilities;   S.  P.  and  U.  P..   533* 

I-D  Service  Metal  Wheel  Gage,  1539* 

Illinois   Central: 

Annual   Report.    1075*.    1093 
Hotel   on    Wheels  Planned,  929 
Operating   Costs    in    Mississippi,    lnsj 
Safety  Record   Advertised,   sss 
State    Rate    Control    Discussed,    395 
Suit   Against   City    of   Chicago,    887 

Illinois  Manufacturers'   Association:      Capper   Bill 
and    Railway   Wages.   396 

Imperial   Railway   Association,  Japanese,   104* 


1  1 
Improved    Service    and    Morale    1 

47* 
Improvemi  -  Locomotive:   also   Con- 

struction,  Ni 
Improvements    in    the     Railroad    £ 

Accounting,    1711f 
1.1    Reduce    O 
Incentives    f,,r    Fuel    F. 
Income,    Excess,     Rules    for    Recovery    of,    334, 

79i 
Increa  ._■   t.,   April    1.  950f 

Increase  in  Total  Tractive  Powei  and  Car  Capac- 
ity. 5U7  + 
Increasing     Track      Capacity — Signaling     Single 

Tracks,  1099+ 
Independent    Pneumati.     I....1   1  ompany: 
Drills,  "Pigmy"  Typ 
Thor  Air  Separatoi . 
Thor  Rivet   Buster,   1568 
India: 

Equipment,   Annual    Bid-   for.  398 
Railroad  Notes.   757.    1038,    1  I'M 
I'.nlv,  13  -   Fai  ■    ..   Si  rious  Problem,  105* 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt:   Labor  Board's  Decision  on 

Contracting   of   Repairs.    1111.    11 58  + 
Indiana   Highway    Crossing    Order,    1747 
Individual    Drinking   Cup    Company,    Inc.,    Dixie 

Cup  Vendors,  14iu* 
Induction    Motors,    Self-starting,    748* 
Inductive     Interference     and     Electrolysis,      r_7* 

1052+ 
Industrial     Machinery     Division     of     Bureau     of 

Foreign  and    Domestic  Commerce,   115* 
Inland    Waterway    and    Motor    Transport,    1266+, 

1271 
Institution,   National   Transportation,    1346 
Institution    of   Civil   Engineers:      Vacuum    Brake 

Tests;    Great    Northern.   8KI7,    823* 
Insurance    (See   also    Employee):      Pennsylvania 

Railroad's  Fund,    1748 
Interchange     Practice,     A.     R.     A.     Recommends 

New,  985 
Interchange    Rules,     Recommended    Changes    in, 

1437*,  1438 
Interchangeable     Mileage     Bills,     267,     S18,     S89, 

1336 
Interest    of   the    Employees    in    Railroad    Earning 
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Interference,  Inductive.  727*.   1052J 

Interior  Treatment  of  Boiler  Waters,  3 13+,  364t, 

412+..   768+,    794,  907+. 
Interlocking   Officers,    I.    C.    C.    Rulings   on,    157, 
196,    243     (Pennsylvania),    291,    347,    755, 
840,    1033 
Interlocking    (See    Signaling) 
International     &     Great     Northern:        Operating 

Study,  1347 
International  Association  of  Railroad  Supervisors 

of  Mechanics:     New  Rules,  524 
International  Association  Rotarv  Clubs: 

Storey,  W.  B.,  on  Railroad  Growth,  928 
International   Locomotive   Association,   1082 
International    Railway   Association: 
Cab  Signals  in  Europe,  926 
Congress,    S.    O.    Dunn    on.     1100+.    1105*, 

1156+,    1163* 
Delegates   to   Congress,    555+,    586,    S87,   903t 
Electric    Traction    for    Steam    Railroads.    335 
Tollerton.    W.    J.,    on    European    Trip,    1378 
International   Railway   Fuel   Association: 
Annual    Meeting,    1233,    1285 
Southern  Pacific  Sends  Enginemen,  936 
Interoceanic  Railway  of   Mexico:   British  Owners 

Become  Rest.ve,  299 
International    Signal   Company:    Webb   Automatic 

Train   Stop  Tested  on   the  Erie,   175* 
Interpreting    Train    Control    Specifications,    408+ 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission: 

Accident    Bulletin    No.    81).    242;    Xo.    81,    936 
Accident    Investigations,    1343,    1463+,    1483, 

1712+ 
Accidents   Reports: 

C.   R.  I.  6k  P.    near   Plains,    1319+,   1332 
Oregon-Washington    R.    R.    iV    Nav.    Co.   at 

Celilo,  1031* 
P.    R.    R.   Locomotive.   442 
P.    &    R.    at    Woodmont,    168+,    173,    357f, 

490,  549 
Texas  &  Pacific  at  Camps,  357+,  374 
Accidents  in   1921,   825,  903  + 
Appointments,    Senate    Delays    Confirmation 

of,   188 
Appropriation,  291 

Automatic     Train     Control     Hearing,     7o7+, 
783,  787.  837,  859+,  927,  971*,  1714+,  1739 
(Order   Permanent) 
Bill  of  Lading   Cases,   447 
Bureaus,   Reports    of,    194,    254 
Bureaus     Stepping-Stones     to     Advancement, 

1711  + 
Coal   Car   Distribution,  to    Investigate,   174S 
Commissioner  Esch   on   Mileage   Bill,  268 

Potter    on    Rates    and    Wages, 
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Consolidation  Hearings,  792.  1025.  1141.  1731 
Consolidation  with  Labor  Board,  Urged.  392 
Contracts       of      Railroads      with      Japanese 

Steamship   Lines,    203 
Co-operation    with    State    Commissions.    1076 
Freight    Commodity    Statistics    for    1921.    S45 
Freight   Traffic   in    1921,   49S 
Harris   Bill  on   Steel  Cars  Amended,  981 
Hoover,     Herbert,     on     Railroad     Situation, 

:.  379 
Kansas    City.    Mexico    and    Orient    Asks    In- 
creased Divisions,  889 
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Fare   Case,   519,   556t. 


side  Belt.  364t 
Potato  Embargo  at  New  York;  Pennsylvania. 
1354,  150S 

Rate    R  ..    1221, 

»3    (S-  '  >.    Dunn  onl. 

Records.  Preservation 

1109 

Tare    Case.    519,    556t, 
1  1 09 
Interstate    Railroad    Bel  I  ird,    279. 

Appliance     Company,     Inc.: 
Hand    Brake   Safety   Attachment,    I  I 
Interview  with  S.  M.   Vauclain,   An, 

I       as,   1109 
Invent- 

Investigate   Foui   I 

Investigat  >f  U.nls.  1206t 

Irish    Railway    Strike.   450 
Irish     Railways,     Government     Investigation     of. 

R.  E.  A.     Report 
on,   634* 
Iron  Box  Car  Wrecked;   V  C.  &  St.   I 

Italy: 

Electrification   of   Railways.   87,   449.   nOs 
Railro  1751 

Repair    of    Rolling    Stock.   299 
Review  of  Railway    - 
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Labor     (See    also    Railroad     Labor     Board;     also 
Empl-  «ued): 

■  ■(  Living  and  Wages.   -'14*. 
C.  uncil   System;    I.    Jc  N    W..   114.1 

Kish.   F.    P.,  on,   344 

.   Charles,  on  Conditions,   368 
r    and    Plumb   Discuss   Problems,   318 
Italy.  Organizations  ii 
Leaders     Meet    at     Cincinnati,     1320t,     1338, 

1476 
Maintenance — Power    Equipment,    1009 
Mine  and    B 

I     Coalitil  n,     Attempted     Forma' 

Tries    for,    143.lt.    1435 

rmalcv.    31* 
i-.'s    Ijhor  Poll. 

Ijustment,  W.  G.  Bierd 

Region:  \  ijustment   Formed,   34 

-..  9Q2t 
Strike  Threat!  .   17131.  1719 

Territorial      Conference      Committees. 

Time   to    Play    Fair 

Trainmen  and  the   Eight-Hour  Day.  46U 
Train    Service    Employees.    Negotiations    Be- 
tween   K  :.    4„1J 
Unions   May   Be   Sued.    1351 

in    1916  an.l    1921,    1208* 
Warm's.       Frank.       L,      Testimony      Before 
LCI 
"Lalxr"   and   the   Ananias   Class.    1208t 
Labor    B  Ir  ad) 

R.   II.   Ford  on,  1009 
Labor.n 

Lackawanna  Steel  I  ..mpanv   Purchased  by  Bethle- 
hem  Si  n.  1196 

La   Follette) 
Lake    Erie    .\  rcbase   b»    \'an   Swer- 

Lake  Mil 

Lamb,  G.  \\  .     Rate  Testim  ny, 
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15-1* 
Lamps.  Oil,  Care  of, 
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.    R.    [.  8   I'..  357f,  367 
Libby,   l.  II.,  Before  Labi 
Lid,    loan 

Life  insurance.  Free:   I).  S   It.,  182 
Life    Members,    A,    R.    A.    Mechanical    Division, 

1420 
Life  of   Ties.    Determining,    779* 
Light  Gasoline   Motor  Cars.   1372t 
Light  Traffic  an  Aid  to  Construction,  9 

.  408+ 
Direct    Drive    for    Car    Lighting    Generators, 

1450'.    15411- 
Edison  "II  W"  Cell.  1460' 
Fifteen-Cell    Cat    Lighting    Batteries,    1406+ 
Headlights  and   Cab  Wiring.   I576t 
Headlights   and    Classification    Lamps,    1575t, 

1581* 
Locomotive  Lighting  Equipment,   1572*.  1573* 
Ruhher  Batter?   lars;   A..  T.  &  S.   Fe..   554t, 

Measure   fi  r   Batteries,   1566 

Shop  and   Enginehouse  Facilities,  212+ 

I  i  mi   Lighting  Equipment,   171" 

Train.  Report  on,  1432t,  1450" 
Light  Signal    I  S  i     Signaling) 
Lights  at  Highway  Crossings.  362+ 
Lightweight    Railway   Motor  Cai  . 
Lima    Locomotive    Works:    Annual    Report,    760 
Lines  Abandoned  Dunne   1921,   147* 
Liquidation   Problems  of  Railn  ad  A, [ministration, 
1169 

mt   Drill   Motors.    1401 
Live   Stock   Claim  Prevention.   348 
Living  (See  Cost  of) 

Ljungstrom,    F. :    Turhine   Locomotive,    1295* 
I-oading,   Cooper.    1463t 
Loading  Rules,  Report  on.   1446* 
Loading,    Unsystematic    Freight.     1004*. 
Loan-: 

Certified    by    the    I.    C.    C,    41.    191 


Period   for  Filing  Applications   Expires,   534 
"Locating   the    Factory."    1319* 
I  ock,   i  at    Door,   1014* 
Locomotive : 

Adhesion  and   Rack,   fcr   Sumatra,  263* 

Alloy   Steels  for,  257t 

Appliances,   Education   in  Use  of,  953*. 

Auxiliary  Devices,   Air-Operated,    16S1 

Boiler  Check  Valve,  1616* 

Boiler  Explosions,  322* 

I!  ,ilei    Plates,   Large   Size.    1620 

Boilers,    Design   and   Maintenance  of,    1687 

Boilers.  Pitting  and  Corrosion  in.  667t,  690 

Booster,    1571* 

Tvpe  D.  1620 

Cab  Ventilating  Set,  1074* 

Checking    Tonnage    Ratine.   358t 

li  ctions,   Bare.,  Flexible  Metallic,   1070* 
Report  on,  1631 

Design.   Modern  Tendencies  in,  909 

Development.  Recent  Tendencies 

Driving   Box    Spreader,    1709* 

W  ...  dward,   1710* 


49* 


lb 


Chilean   Freight,    1005* 

Chilean    Passenger.    527* 

Delano,   Frederic    v.  on,   1004*.   1053*. 

Gibbs,  George,  Report  of.  335 

Swedish    Locomotives   for   France,  398 

Switching   Service;    X.  Y..  X.   II.  &   H.,  773 
Exhaust    Nozzle    Cover,    Detroit,    1621* 
Feedwater   Connections   Barco,  1070* 
let  Heater  Caille-Potonie.  263* 
Feedwater    Heaters.  Reports  on.   1235  ,   1639 
Firebox    with   Double  Arch,    1565* 

Fire    I Shoemaker  Radial.   1620* 

Front-Ends,  Grates  and  Ashpans,  1237 

Fuel   Saving;   Central  of  Georgia,  479 

Future    1  nennntive.    1004*.    1053* 

Grates.   Unison;    Wabash,  975* 

Headlight    Turbine    lacking,    1571* 

Headlights,    1572".    1573* 

Headlights    and    Classification    Lamps.    Report 

on,   1575t,    1581*,   1677 
Improvements,  A   Broad  View  of,  807  + 
Improvements,  G.  M.  Basford  on,  177 
,   at  Terminals.   1684t 
,i.    Report   of   Bureau  of.   331* 
Lighting    Equipment,    1572* 
Lubrication    of    Journals.   487* 
Lubricator,  Fori  i   Feed,  1619 
Maintenance,   1047f 

Mallet.    Meter    I  lace.    f.  r    Burma,   847 
\|,(,.„1    obsession.    The     951  + 
Mountain    Type;    Manila    Railroad.    38/* 
Mountain   Type;    Unicn    Pacific.    1325* 
Oil    Burning.    Operating.    1187 
Operation,     Fundamental      Considerations     in, 

769+ 
Operation,   Statistics  of,   746 
Orders  in   1921,   124* 
Orders    in    1922,    905+.    1048+,    1267t    (First 

Five  Months)  ,  . 

Ownership.   Factors    in    Business   of.    471 
Performance  with   Hanna   Stoker;    N.   &  W., 

431* 
Purdue   University's  Testing  Locomotive,  797 
Rebuilt  Type;  A.  C.  &  V..  407t.  423* 
Repairs     T     C.    C.    Reports  on   Contracts   for, 

858+.  867.  1716+  „   .,        ,     ,.,. 

Santa    Fe  Tvpe:    Manila   Railroad,    387 
Southern   Pacific.   2-10-2  Type   for.    1553* 
Slnlcr.    Street,    1710  „_M 

Stoker   Distributor   Tube,    1617* 
Stoker  Fired.  Efficiency  of,  1686+ 


ntinued): 
Stoki 

Sl.ker    Infringement    Suit.      >51 
Therm  I  1625 

Tractive    Power  and    Car  I  ,    507  + 

Turbine,  50,  1295*   (Swedish  State  Railways), 
1629" 

Turbo  Electric,  in  England,  ''40 

Types   from   a   Transportation    Viewpoint,  976 

Unaflow, 

Water   Alarm.    Low.    ii, is   .    1621* 

Water    Column,    Edna.    1617" 

Watei    Treatment,   Wayside  Tank.    1619 

Wheels,    Ri  lied    Steel   Trail,  r,    571« 
1  ocomotivc  Coalin:;  Plant,  English,  5 -44  * 
Locomotive  Cranes  on  the  Lehigh   Valley,  365* 
Locomotive    Engineer   Tells   How    to   Improve  Op- 
eration. A.  Nuli.  1HI4;.   1 161*:,  1323  + 
Locomotive   Exports   (See  Foreign  Trad*  I 
Locomotive  Facilities  at  Clifton   Forge,    Va.,  955* 
Locomotive  Operation   (See  Locomotive) 
Locomotive    Stoker    Company: 

Distributor   Tube.    1617* 

Suit  Against   Elvin  Company,   1351 
Locomotive  Tank,  Flanged.  1710 
Locomotive   Works,    First    Polish,    990* 
London    &    North    Western: 

Accident,   450 

Amalgamation    with    the    L.    &    V..    204,    250, 
298,   351 

Coaling  Plant  at   Willesden.    544* 

Turbo-Electric  Locomotive   Being  Tried.  940 

Council   Svstem  for  Dealing  with  Labor  Mat- 
ters.  1143 
London,    Brighton   &    South   Coast:    Electrification, 

449 
Ixng  Island: 

Oiling   of   Roadbed,    1747 

Safety   Record,  Three-Year.    1265+ 

Ticket    Frauds   Prohibited   bv   Law,   988 
Loree.    I..    F. : 

Free  Life  Insurance  on  D.  &  H.,   182 

Lauck  Charges  Denied,   1726 

Rale    Decision.    I.    C.    C.    1278 
Loss  and   Damage   (See  Claims') 
Louisville   &    Nashville:     Accident   near    Floman- 

ton,    1747 
Lovett,   R.   S.,   Before  Senate  Committee,    1339 
Lowest    Bidder,   The,    510+ 
Low  Platform    Electric  Truck,   1182* 
Low  Water  Alarm,  Cleveland,   1618* 
Low  Water  Alarm,  Ohio,  1621* 
Lubrication: 

Force-Feed,    1619 

Galena  Air   Brake  Compound,   1402 

Present    Methods   Faulty.   487* 

Type  B  Automatic  Luhricator,  1619* 
Lug,  Drop  Forged  Draft  Gear.  1618* 
Luhrsen,  T.  G.,  Scores  Hoover  Conferences,  243 
Lumber    ("See   also   Ties   and    Timber): 

Conference.  1156+.   1712+.  1303 

Prices  for.    45 

Railroads  and  the  Lumber  Industry,   1576 1 

Treated  Car;  C,  B.  &  Q..  271 
Lumber  Rates,  Southern  Hardwood,  283 

M 

Machinery.    Old.    Limits    Output,    307+ 

Machine    Tool    Market.    1559 

Machine    Tool    Be    Operated    Continuously,    Must 

a,    1627+ 
Machine    Tool    Prices.    1100+ 
Machine    Tools  for   Engine   Terminals,    1544  + 
Machinery    Hall    Teaches   a   Lesson,    1577+ 
Machines    (See    also    Shops;    also    names    of   ma- 
chines'):   Specialized  vs.  Wide-Range,   999t 
Mack   Rail   Car:    N.   Y.   X.    H.   &  H.,   315* 
Madison  Kipp    Corporation:     Force-Feed    Locomo- 
tive   Lubricator,    1619 
Mail- 
Aerial    Service    in    1921.    195,   929 
Terminal    at   Chicago,    513* 
Maine   Central:    Annual    Report,    777 
Maine    Roads   Not  Included  in  Agricultural    Rate 

Reduction,    295 
Maintenance     Accounts,     Charging    the    Cost    of 

Treating  Ties  to,   416,    1003  +  ,    1160+ 
Maintenance    of   Equipment: 

Bad  i  lid.  r    Car    Figures,    950t 
Boilers,    Locomotive,    1687* 
Deferring    Repairs   a    Costlv   Policy,    215+ 
Friction    Draft    Gear.    1372  + 
Locomotive     Maintenance,     1047+ 
Oil    Burning    Locomotives.     1187 
Train   Cost,   Relation  to.    1405+.    1409 
Maintenance   of   Way    (See   also   American    Rail- 
way  Engineering   Association): 
Contract    Awarded    A.    S.    Hecker    Company 

by    Erie,     !]  i 
Crossings,    Reciprocity    in    Lrpkeep    of,    459f, 

812+ 
Crossings.    Upkeep    of,    459+ 
Labor-Saving    Devices,    1009 
Nov.    on   the   Upgrade,   53* 
Work    Should    Be    Pushed,    1319+ 
Maintenance    of    Way    Department    to    Fuel    Con- 

servation.   Relation  of,   1285 
Maintenance   of   Way    Employees'   Wages   Cut   by 
Labor  Board,  911,   1268+,   1279,   1320+. 
1476 
Maintenance.    Signal    Rules   for,    601* 
Major  Church  on   Motor  Truck  Highways,  246 
Making  Good  with  the  Employees  and  the  Public, 
879* 


Making    of    the     March     Dai 

Management  ility     and     Safety     First, 

725* 
Manchester.    Ga.,    Derailment    near,    887 
Mandator]  Accounting  Pro- 

-.-.    58 
Manhattan   Produce   Yarl;    Pennsylvania,    1248 
Manila    Railroad: 

Electrification,   204 

lives,  American 

M.m.o,  , 

I  if    B 

Testimony   Before  Senate  Committee,  290 
Manufacturers      Urge     Consolidation     of     Labor 

Board  and  I.  C.   C,   392 
Mapother,   W.   L.:    Rate  Testimony,  228 

Maps: 

Australian     Railways.     108* 

i  nil  an    Railroad    Elect'-  fication,     117' 
Japanese    Railways,    102*.     103* 
Missouri    &   North    Arkansas,    1341* 
National    Railways    of    Mexico.    1056* 
March    Dailies.    Making   of   the.    657 
Manne    Piling,   San  Francisco   Bay,   272 
Marked      Improvements     in     Railroad     Situation, 

-M3  + 
Markham.    C.    II.:    Tribute   to    Labor   Board,    984 
Maryland    Full   Crew   Law   Repealed,   840.   1133 
Masonry,    Report  of   A.    R.   E.    A.    on,    715* 
Massachusetts.     Bill-Boards    Regulated    in,    1206+ 
Massey    Concrete    Products    Corporation: 
Pipe,    706* 
Poles.   664* 
Master     Boiler     Makers'     Association:      Officers, 

1351 
Master    Car    Builders'     Association     (See    Amer- 
ican   Railway    Association:    Division    V) 
Master    Pressure    and    Master    Pilot    Gages,    1401 
Material    Handling    Equipment: 

Locomotive  Cranes;   Lehigh  Valley,  365* 
Materials    (See    also    American    Railway    Associa- 
tion:      Division       VI  —  Purchases       and 
Stores)  : 
Accounting  and    Mechanical   Facilities,    1652* 
Classification    of.     1575+,    1598 
Inventory,     1654 
Mavor    Itader's   Address,    1407 
Prices   for,   43*,    1433+,   1435 
Reclamation   of,    1628+,    1657*,    1683+,    1684+ 
Specifications    and    Tests    for,    1576+,    1577+, 

1586,    1686+ 
Turnover    of,    1628+ 

Unit   Pilinir  and    Numerical   Numbering  Sys- 
tem,   1673 
McA.loo,  W    G.: 

Testimony     Before    Senate     Committee.    327, 

371,    392,    409t,    443,    877  and   913    (Daniel 

Willard's     Reply),     925     and     959     (Julius 

Kruttschnitt's    Reply  i 

M   i  onway       X-       Torley       Company:       Coupling 

Devices.    1429 
Meadville    Machinery    Company:    Labor    Board   to 

Investigate    Erie's    Contract    with,    751 
Means     of     Determining     the     Average     Life     of 

Tics.    A,    779* 
Measure.   Sediment,   for  Batteries,   1566 
Mechanical     Department: 

Education  in  C    M.  X-  St.  P.,  223 
Public    Opinion.    1100+ 
Stores    Department,    Help    the,    1576+ 
Mechanical   Devices  in    Stores   Accounting,    1652* 
Mechanical    Dev'cis,  Trying   Out,    1431+.    1685+ 
Mechanical    Division    (See   American   Railway  As- 
sociation— Division    V") 
Mechanical    Interlocking.    Report    on.    653* 
Meeting   a    Rerouting   of   Traffic.    1711  + 
Meetings     with     Trainmen:     Compulsory     Attend- 
on  c    510+ 
Memorial.    Canadian    Pacific.    984.    1249* 
Mercury    Tractor   and    Trailor,    1400* 
Mercury  Tractors  and  Trailer  Trucks   in  Chicago 

terminal:     Pennsylvania.     225" 
Merger    of    Steel    Companies.    1352 
Merrill    I  ompany:    Plug    Valves.    1565 
Metal    Band    Saw.    Atkins.    1402 
Metropolitan    Chapter   of   the   New   York   Central 

Veterans'    Association,   244 
Mexico: 

British    Owners  of  Interoceanic   Railway  Be- 
come  Restive.   299 
Construction    of    New    Lines.    299,    398,    757, 

758,  990    1  193 
Graft  on    Railways   Reported.   300 
National    Tehuantepec,    Rehabilitation   of   the, 

1144 
Progress    in    Railway    Rehabilitation,    73* 
Railroad    Construction    in    1921.    154 
Railroad    Notes.    499 
Railways    Prepared    for    Improved    Business, 

1055*.     1119* 
Salinas,  Leon,  at  A.   R.   A.  Convention,  1457 
Service    Resumed    on    Southern    Pa.  . 
Michigan  I  entral: 

Annual     Report,     1403,    1511 
Stafford     Roller    Bearing    Trucks,    1460* 
Mid-Day   Luncheon    Club,    Springfield,    111.:    Han- 
na,    D.     B,    on    Government    Ownership    in 
Canada.    1065 
Midgjet    S     Borrowdali 

Bullseve    Dust    Guards,    1459 
Proteeto    Weather    Stripping.     1542 
Midvale     Steel     &•    Ordnance     Company:     Annual 

B       irt,   760 
Milburn    Cut  Weld    Torch,    704* 
Mill, -no    High    IV  isur.     Gas    Reeul  ll  ir,    142T* 
Mileage    Abandoned    in    1921,    147* 
Mileage   Book   Bill,    267.   818,   889,    1336 
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Mileage,    Russia's    Railw 

Neglect,  408t 

Milling    Machil 
Mine  and   Rail    I 

i  5,     (-01 

Miniature 

Ministry  „     .       _ 

Ste.   Mane:  Pen- 
•i.      Edmund,      Becomes      Chairman, 

Minneapolis,  Timber  Treating  Plant  at,  1063* 

•     Declared   In- 

• 

abor  Board,  440, 

Labor 

1125 

P  ... 

ne,     Distribution    ami    Accounting    tor, 

- 
Mixing    Railroading    and     Religion,    41 

Modern  Equipment,    Economy    of,   1463t 

Modern   1 1  .eight    469 

Modern    Tendencies    in     I  '  MSn'    *X? 

ary  Boiler  Plants,  1629t, 

1641* 

Mogul    0  '    '  .    951t 

irator,    1618 
<  ol.    F.   A.: 
.     Railway    Securities    Situatioi 
Molybdenum    Steel    Shovel,    924" 
Monument    to    Brazil,    American,    1355 
Morale  and  Service.    Improved,   1-catures  of  1921, 
47' 

421.   577 

Buffing    Mechanism. 

-•i esses,    916* 
Siation,    1033 
Motive    i  Progressive,    177 

Motor    and    Inland    Water    Versus    Rail    Trans- 
I266t.    1271 
Bearing,    Howell,    1571 

Bram  ' ,04* 

.dish,    1183* 
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National    Association    oi     Railway     and     I "  tilities 
nference  with, 

Automobile     Chamber     of     Commerce: 
,    1 192 
Brake    Company,    Inc.:    Peacock    Brake 
.     1425' 
i  ii      Hooper    and    Plumb 

.US 
i  J.  D.,  Rate 

Testimony,    281,    421 

rds.    347,   796 
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National    Industrial    Traffic    I  i 
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National   Safety   Council: 

Census  in    Safety   Workers.   242 
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National    Transportation    Institution,     1346 
National!  Railways,    90 

Neatness  in   Handling   Oil,    1712t,    1734 
Need    of    Additional    Trackage,    999t 
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Incidental    to    Handling   of   Materials,   1697 
a    the    Railroads,   698 
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Locomotive     Engineer    on.    A,    861 1,     1104$, 

1161 
Locomotive     Operation,      Considerations     in, 

769t 
Speedin  I  i    vements,  4 1 1 1 

Operating    Expense    Classification,    Proposed    Re- 

1.    1466T,    1473 
Operating    I  ''5$,   1409 

■action   of,  409t,    1465t 
Operating   Income,    Seasonal    Variation   of,   273* 
Operating    Oil    Burning    Locomotive,    1187 
Operating    Results    '  See    also    Revenues    and    Ex- 
i  Ucron, 

Cant  n  ■  .   107$,    »2 

Operating  Statistics: 

Monthly    Figures:    November,    444;    Decem- 
ber, '538;    January,    S42;    February,    982; 
March,    1190 
Year   1921.   585 
Operating  Studies: 

International   &  Great   Xonliern.   1347 
Mexican   Railways,  1055*,  lllv 
Wheeling  &   Lake  F.rie,  771*.  829* 
Opportunities    of    the    Auditor,    1746 
Opportunities    for    Eliminating   Hand    Labor,    1009 
Opportunity    for   the  A.    R.   A.,  An,  860$ 
Order  (See   Equipment) 

Order   of    Railway    Conductors:    Annual    Conven- 
ts n.    1133 
Oregon    Electric    Railway :    Automatic    Substations, 

34  7 
Oregon    Short   Line:    Claim,   Thirty   Davs'   Notice 

of.  588,  724i 
Oregon-Washington    Railroad   &    Navigation   Com- 
pany:   Celilo   Collision.    1031* 
Organization: 

Committee    Plan    The,    1160$ 
Electrical    Departments.    1543t,    1575: 
Purchasing  and    Stores   Department,    1698 
Service  of   Supply,    1647 
Water    Service,    765f 
Original   Tri-wav    Universal    Machine,    1568 
i  in.    II.    II.,    Before   I.    C.   C,   971 
Otis   Automatic    Train   Control,    1626 
"Our    Road,"    11591 

Outlook   Continues  to   Grow   Brighter,   357t 
Outside  Locomotive  Repairs  (See  also  Contracts), 

1716$ 
Overcharge    Claims,    Time    for    Filing,    498 
0   ertime,   Way   to   Reduce.    i205t,    1713t 
Owning  Locomotives,  Factors  in  Business  of,  471 


Pacific   Fruit   Express   Company:    Icing  Facilities, 
533* 

Pacific  Great  Eastern,  to   Investigate,  1082 

Package   Freight.   Handling;   N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &  H., 
469 

Package,   Perfect,   Campaign,  222 

Packing  Air  Cooled   Rod,    1626 

Packing   t  up.    VVabco,    1461* 

Packing.   Headlight  Turbine,    1571* 

Packing   Rings  for   King  Tvpe  Cups,  839* 

Packless  End  Valve.  1399* 

Paige  &   bnes  Chemical   Company:   Water  Treat- 
ment   at    Wayside    Tanks.    1619 

Painesville    Crossing    Disaster,    555t,    585 

Paint: 

Buying,  458t,   952t,   lOOOf,   1101$ 

Silumite,   1402 

Spraying   in    Railroad    Shops,    724t 

Painting,  Economy  in,  212f 

Parcel  Post   Rates.   1192 

Parkesburg  Iron  Company:   Boiler  Tube  Practice, 
1678 

Parmelee.   Dr.  J.   H.:  Transportation  Act,   1172 

Partial   Payments    (See   Guaranty) 

Passenger  Car   (See  Car) 

Passenger    Fares: 

Differential  Fares,  New  York-Chicago,  159 
Ilomeseeker's   Rates   Restored,   555t.   587 
I.   C.    C.    Orders   Increasing    Intrastate    Rates 
Upheld — Wisconsin   and   New   York   Cases, 
519,   556t,   757,    776 
Mileage     Book     Legislation,     267,     818,     889, 

1336 
Reductions:    C.    G.    W.,    446 
Reductions    by    Western    Roads,    555t,    587 
"Reductions  by  Installments,"   407t 
Tourist  and   Excursion    Rates,  999t 
Tourist     and     Excursion     Services     in     Great 
Britain,    163t,    204.    1265f,    1308 

Passenger    Service: 

Cars,    Rough-Riding,    908$,    954$ 

Common    Sense    in    Branch    Runs,    1104$ 

European   Railways.   1205t,    1211 

Meals  for  One  Dollar;  S.  P.,  291 

Platforms    at    Stations,    954$ 

Reducing,    21  If 

Trains  On  Time,  291,   347 

Passenger   Traffic: 

Excursion  Rates  in  England,  163t,  204 
Reducing    Passenger   Train    Service,    211f 
Review   of   1921,   20 

Payments,   Government,   Delayed,   987,    1001$ 

Pav    (See  Officers:   also  Employee — Wages) 

Peacock    Geared   Hand    Brake,    1425* 

Peculiar    Rail    Failure.    A.    738* 

Pennington,    Edmund,    Becomes    Chairman  of   the 
Soo,    1241* 


Pennsyh 

Advertising   Spai  -         347 

Annual    Report,    S57t,    863* 

Contrai  M.    I  .  Itoo    on;    Phil., 

Wil.  S    Ball 
Derailment   near  Halifax,   Pa.,  887 
Disputes,    Plan    for    Settling.    484 
n    of    Employees,    1302 

Employ.es'    General    Athletic    Exhibition,   984 
Entrance    Into    Detroit,    171It,    1717* 

Fire   Losses   in   1921.   537 

Insurance    Fund.    Railroad's.    1748 

Jones,  Mr.,  and  the  Dining-Car  Business,  537 

Labor  Board,  Dispute  with,  157,  395,  484, 
886,    1021    (Court   Decision),    1124,    1339 

Lee,  El  tddressss    A.    R     A.    Puri  b  is>  - 

and    Stores    Division,    1593 

Locomotive  Repairs.  I.  C.  C.  Report  on 
Contract   for,   858f,   867,    1716$ 

Order  for  250  Passi  nj       I  ars,  857$ 

Passenger  Trains  On  Time    293 

Pennsylvania  News.  The.   212f 

Potato    Embargo   Cancelled.    1354.    1505 

Rea,   Samuel,   on   College   Training,  985 

Refrigerator  Traffic,   1035. 

Reviewing  Committees.   Report  of,  936 

Safety  Message  by  Radio.   1302 

Shipments  of  Durant  Automobiles,  339*,  748* 

Stop-(  iver    Privilege,   245 

Thawing  Shed   at   South   Amboy,   394 

Tractors  and  Trailer  Trucks  in  Polk  Street 
Terminal,    Chicago,    225* 

Women's   Aid,   919*,    1748 

Yard    at    South    Kearnev.    1248 
Pennsylvania  News.  The.   212t 
Pension    (See   Emplovee) 
Per   cent    of   Bad   Order   Cars,    950$ 
Pere    Marquette: 

Annual    Report,    1181,    1203 

Budget   for   1922,  490 

Posts  at   Belding,  664* 
Perfect  Package  Campaign,   Results  of,  222,  295 
Perfection    Sand    Drier    Stove.    1622 
Performance   (See  Locomotive) 
Permanency  of  Pole  Lines,  951t 
Permanent    Supply    Exhibit   in    Chicago,    1159$ 
Perpetuation    and    Operating    Expense,    1011* 
Personnel    Problems,    Importance    of,    1627$ 
Peru: 

Concession,    British-Canadian,   450 

Railroad    Notes,    1307 
Pettijohn.   Fred:    Rate   Testimony,   385 
Philadelphia  &  Reading: 

Accident  near  Woodmont  (Bryn  Athvn), 
168t,  173,  357$,  490,  549,  S40  (Conductor 
and  Engineman   Imprisoned).  1351 

Bridge  Slabs  Waterproofed  Before  Erection, 
873* 

Dissolution   Decree   to  Be   Modified,    1306 
Philadelphia,    Wilmington    &    Baltimore:    Contract 

System,   949f,   979 
Philippines    I  See    Manila    Railroad) 
Photographs  on  Commutation   Tickets:   N.  Y.  C, 

350.  930 
Photography  Applied  to  Study  of  Track  Stresses; 

St.  L.-S.   F.,  916* 
P  ecework   Dispute:    N.   Y.   (\,   1472 
Piecework.  Present  Status  of.   1373$ 
Pier.  Bridge,  Shifting  of.   N.  P.,  1333* 
"Pigmv"   Tvpe  Drills.   1622 
Pile    letting   Tests,    Bignell,    12S1* 
Piling,    Creosoted   Cypress;    C.    B.   &   Q.,   730* 
Piling.   San   Francisco  Bav   Marine,  272 
Pipe.  Pre-Cast   Concrete,   706* 
Pipe   Wrench,   Walworth-Bostone,    1570* 
Piston   Bull   Ring.   Rogatchoff,    1625* 
Pitting  and  Grooving  in  Locomotive  Boilers,  667$, 

690 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie:  Train  Robbery,  1747 
Pittsburgh    &    Shawmut:    Operating    Results    with 

Motor  Cars,  516 
Pittsburgh    &    West    Virginia:    West    Side    Belt, 
Application   for  Authority   to   Acquire   Con- 
trol of.   364$,  443 
"Pittsburgh  Plus"  Trade  Prac'ice.   350 
Plains.   Kan.,   Collision.   1319t,    1332 
Plan  for  Unified  Terminals  at   Chicago,  1179* 
Planer,   Gray   Maximum    Service,   1568 
Planer,   Newton    Crank.    1570" 

Planers  Outlived   Their   Usefulness,  Have,   1575$ 
Plates,   Large   Size  Boiler,   1620 
Plates.  Tie.   from    Rail    Steel.    726t 
Platforms  at  Passenger   Stations.  954$ 
Plea   for   the   Station   Agent.    A.    1054$ 
Plea  for  the  Traveling  Auditor.  A,  239 
Plea  for  the  Truck  Horse.  A,  246 
Plug  Valves  for  Tank  Cars.   1565 
Plumb.    Glenn    E. : 

Address  Before  Na'.  Civic  Federation,  318 

Lo<s  and  Damage  Claims  and  Rebating,  257$ 

Testimony  Before   I.   C.   C,  733 
Plumb   Plan: 

"Labor"   and  the   Ananias   Class.   1208$ 

Nothing  Very  New  About  the,   581 

Propaganda   Against  the   Railroads,    164$ 
Plush    Renovator  Chase,   1430 
Pneumatic  Drills,    1622 
Pneumatic  Tools,   King.    1542 
Poirier.    Charles     G.:    Testimony    Before    Senate 

Committee,  393,  462$ 
Poland: 

Condition   of    Railwavs   Improved,    398 

Locomotive    Works,    First,    990* 

New  Line,  1038* 


Railroad    Notes,    29S 
Railway    Cm 


by    Private    Concer 


D.  L.  &  W., 

1354,    1505 


587* 


797, 
Way 


Pole  Jack.  Juvcc,   704* 

Pole     I.:: 

P.  le   Lines.  Permanent 

Political  Labor      Leaders      Attempt 

Railways.  Le-s,   1065 
P 

1  Proposed,  481,  508$,  576, 

.  .silt 
V.  at  A.  R.  A.  Conventions,  1423 
Port  of  New  York:  Erie  Freight  Servic  . 
Port    of    New    York    Authority:    Maior   Church  on 
1  ruck    Highwa; 

Portland    Cement  Railway    Bureau, 

'  ["id  ets:    X.   Y.   1 

Positive    Public    Relations    Work.    723t,    807$ 

Possibilities  of  High   Speed  Tools,   1205$ 

Postal   Buildings  at  New   York   City,  242 

Post.    Brill   Renitent,   1397* 

Post    Office    (See    Mail) 

Posters,  Safety  News-Servi 

Posts,    Concrete   Fence,    69; 

P         1    Embargo;    Pennsylv 

Potter,    Mark   W.:    Rates   and    Wages. 

Powell,  T.   C:   Rate  Testimony,   575 

Power  &  Transport  Finance  Company,  1251 

Power    Brake    Investigation,    I.    C.    C,    751, 
840.    1213    (Hearing).    1332 

Power     Equipment     for     Maintenance 
Work,   1009 

Power  House  at  Clifton  Forge:  C.  &  O.,  955* 

Power   Interlocking.   Report  on.  595t.  613* 

Power   of   the    Railroad    Club,    1540,    1  S/^t 

Power    Plant.    Buda    Unit.    703* 

Power  Plant   Fuel   Wastes,    554$,    1433$ 

Pre-Cast    (See   Concrete) 

Prepare    for   Heavier   Business.    1024 

Preservative  Treatment   (See  Ties  and  Timber) 

President  Harding: 

Address  Before  Agricultural  Conference,  276 
Careful  Crossing  Campaign  Endorsed,   1302 
Commissioner      General      of      Transportation 

Proposed,  273,  345,  389,  424 
Dinner     to     Railroad     Executives — Voluntary 

Rate  Reduction  Urged,   1110,   1227,   1278 
Firemen's    Brotherhood    Condemns,    1 4 ,:j 7 
I.    C.    C.    Appointments,    Senate   Delays   Con- 
firmation of,   188 
Labor    Conferences,    Hoover,    196,    232,    243, 

257$,    258$ 
Labor    Leaders   Plan    Appeal.    1476 
Ship    Subsidy    Bill,    531,    857$,    902$,    1034, 
1505,  1738 

Presidents'    Conference    Committee     (See    Valua- 
tion) 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company:   Annual   Report,  501 

Pressed   Steel   Mfg.   Co.  Wins  Patent  Suit,  292 

Pressure  Filter   for  Dining  Cars,   1539 

Price   Basis,   Buving  on  a,  458$,   1266$ 

Prices    (See   also   Cost): 

Cars   and    Locomotives,    44* 

Coal,    Rates  and   Miners'   Wages,   726$ 

Coal.  Trying  to  Hold  Down,'l209$ 

Freight   Rates,   268 

Labor   and    Materials,    1433$,    1435 

Lumber,    45 

Machine  Tools,   1100$ 

Material,   43*,   1435* 

Princeton     Foundry    &     Supply-    Company:     Sand 
Drier  Stove,   1622 

Private  and  Government  Operation,  Efficiency  of, 
409$ 

Prizes    (See   Employee — Cash) 

Problem   (See  Canada;  also  Railroad   Situation) 

Production.    Railway    Shop,    506t 

Program  of  Railroad   Construction  Needed,  357$, 
379 

Progress,     How     to     Successfully     Avoid,     1431$, 
1685$ 

Progress    in    Automatic   Train    Control.    1001$ 

Progress    Towards    Normalcy    in    Railway    Labor 
Field.   31* 

Progressive    Motive    Power    Policy,    177 

Projects    Authorized.   New.    596$' 

Promising    Field   for   Investigation.    1206$ 

Promotion   for  the   Secretary.   557$ 

Propaganda,    German.    1205$ 

"Propaganda"   Regarding  the   Railroads,   164$ 

Propellor    Blower.    Coppus.    7S4* 

"Prosperity    Special,"    The,    1277*.    1352.    1553*, 
1579$ 

Protecting    Records    from    Fire.    766f,    7SS*,   902$ 

Protecto    Weather  Stripping.    1542 

Protector.    Automatic,    for    Controllers,    703 

Providence,    Terminal    at:    N.    Y.    X.    H.    &    H., 
1467* 

Provisions   for   6    Per    Cent    Return   and    Govern- 
ment  Loans   Expire.    554 

Public   Relations    Work.    553$.    723t.    807$,    901 1, 
953$,   954$,    1155t.    1162$,    1745 

Public.   The    (See   also   Passenger   Service) : 

Advertising  in  Newspapers.  857$.   888,  8S9 
Agents   as    Railway    Spokesmen,    725$ 
Dinner  to  W.    G.    Besler,    879* 
Engineer    Can    Play    a    Part.    The.    902$ 
Engineer's  Name  on  Cab;   St.  L.-S.  F.,  807$ 
Faithful  Are  the  Wounds  of  a  Friend,  1266$ 
Give    the    Facts   to,    510$ 
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i  r    Service)    (Con- 

tinu4 

ncntal  Traveler, 

Mechanical   Department   and   Public  Opinion, 

Public  Opim  •    I   in    Restore  Credit,  53s 

ited,    A,    1265? 
Railr.  with,    7 

"Selling-    the    Railroads,    410t,    -15/ 1,    505];, 
,,.;  53*.,  954t,   HS5t, 

Wis 

Publicitv  and   Annual    R  Vi5.i'., 

Publicity    and    the    Coal    Strike.    L002t,    1104t 

Pubh.  -  ,;" 

Public   U1  '  '  ... 

Pullman    I  Southern    Pacific,   832 

Pullm,.- 

Hotels  at    New   <  Irleans,   1189 

252' 

..    16S.U 
Punitive  Overtime    i  See  Railroad   Labor  Board — 

I 
Paini  1000*.    llOlt 

Price    - 
Purchas.  -  \mencan 

Railway    Association:    Division    \I) 
Purchas  1''74" 

Purchasing    Power  of  Vi  !3 

Purdue  Experimental     Locomotive. 

ompanv: 

Locomotive    Lighting    Equipment.    15/2 
Packing.   Headlight  Turbine,    1571* 


Racine    |  Hacksaw,    1569 

S,  888' 
'  ■    ! 157  + 

- 

gt    by.    1302 

ntinuous,  663 
Failure,   A    Peculiar,   738* 

Fleeting  the,  237,  293 
970 

308t.  828 
l.*33  + 
B08t,  828.  929 

Mndy  of; 

06t 

states) 
5"t 

ler    of    Commerce. 

of,    357f, 
P.,    822 


■   I,    1710 


• 


Railroad    Labor   Hoard    (Continued): 

.   :  .  menu,  T.   D.  Cuyler  on,  467, 

New   Quarters,   981 
Ncu 

12,    333,    30St 
Expre  s,  523 

Signalmen,  438 

of     Mechanics,    524 
phers,  485,   566 
Train  483 

New  York  Central  Piece  Work  Dispute,  1472 

1021,    (I  I,   1124,  1339 

1     in     for     Settling 
,  s.  484 
Phillips,  All.ert,.   Not  to  Resign.  822,  981 
! 
Regional    Boa  A   of    Adjustment,  W.  G.  Bierd 

Is   of   Adjustment    Formed,   34 
It,   1337,   1476 
-.   308t 
Testimony  of; 

1079 

19,  922 
II     B    M„  739,   774,  S09t,  819,  821, 
884. 
Libb; 

Manion,   E.   T.,   564 
Northcutt,   W.   A..   740 

I 
Warne,  Frank  T..  884 

1.    171.it.    1719 

63,    645, 

767t,    774,    soof.    819,   821,    SS4,   921, 

-ion  on 

Ot,  1337   (Shop- 

i  lerical    and    Station 

I,   171.it.   1719 

Rail,..  id   Situation): 

.     i  '11" 
■ion: 

I,    1171 
liuim.  S.   (>..  on,    1743 

-    o.r    19.'J.  5 
i  ..'.,-,    928 

"Weak"      and 

ents   in.   _M3t 
Railwi  .  266 

.  Ii  i  M..  on,  -M.i 
ions   al    R.    B,    \.   1 'inner.  343 

Railroad     TelegTaph     an. I      telephone     Activities, 

1  4.1" 

Railro  -ils..      Yards      and 

Railr...,  110H 

I  lisclaim   con- 
■  o-'t 
\1      i  .     \         Fiftietl 

Rail,..  i  ill   Costs,  43* 

ation: 

I,    1485*. 

Oication, 
.    578 


... 


Raritan    River   Railroad: 

Hall  Color-Light  Signal,  186' 
"M-V   All    Weather     Train  Control,   185* 
Ratchet  Han. I    Brake,  Blackall,  1396* 
Rate-Making  Provisions  (See  Transportation  Act) 
Rate  of   Return: 

W.    M.,    on    Can    Railways   Earn  a 
Pair    Return,   259t.   261,   S58t,   81U.   105U 
Hanauer,    I.    I.,   on. 

i.    368 
si.in   for   6   Per  Cent   Expires,   534 
Reduction  ot   the  "Fair   Return,"   1267} 

I     Variation     of     Operating     Income, 

Shipping  Bill,  902t 

Passenger    Fares): 
to.  967 
Coal  Prices  and  Miners'  Wages,  726t 

Railways,   78 
Excursion   Rates    in    England,    163t,    204 
Federal    Vallcv    Case,    1750 
French  Railwa 

tlerman    Railways.    Increases  on,  94 
Hardwood  Lumber,   I.  C.  C.  Ruling  on,  283, 

for  Missouri  \ 
Arkansas,    786 

I.    C.    C.    Inv,  227,    281,    319, 

379  (Herbert  Hoover's  Testimony),  383, 
419,  481,  535  I  Information  Required), 
573.    731.    ill  '.    1110,    1178, 

1207'..  :n.    1227,    1278,   1282, 

1743    rs.   ii.    Dunn   on),    1750 

Italian    Railu 

Kansas    City,     Mexico    &     Orient    Asks    In- 

.ling  on,  890 
Michigan    Public    Utilities    Commission's    In- 

quir) , 
Mileage    Hook    Bill    I 
New    England   Divisions,  42S,  765t,  798,  845, 

1305 
New     England     Shippers     Ask     Removal     of 
ire     and     Philadelphia     Port     Diffi- 
culties.  54  J 

Redo.  ■ 

Agricultural    Conference's    Recommenda- 

.    317 
Agricultural,  Not  Included 

Baggage   Transfer   in    N 
Coal.  Ship]  ■ 

:    Rates.    358t, 

4  15 

English    Railways,   250.   449,    1307 
310t 

Per  Cent    Reduc- 
ing. 

luntary  Rate   Rcduc- 

Renai  936 

n,   1750 
s    Pas- 

Ratini 

I,   1306 
\.c.led, 

:  I1J* 

rlopment, 

. 


' 


' 


.  .  OR] 
'.   1465t 
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Refrigerator  Curs,   \Y.   II.   Winterrowd  on,   1173* 

Regan   Train   Control,    19S,  4-12,  973 
Regional   Boards  of  Adjustment: 
Bierd,   \V.   G..   ( fpposes,   220 

Formation  of,   34 

Report  of  Agricultural  Commission  on,   1112 
Regional    Conferences    to    Adjust     Disputes    with 

Brotherhoods,  -'.'-'.  243,  257t,  755 
Regulation  of  Securities   Under   Section  20a,  21*, 

27* 
Regulator,   Milburn  Gas,   1427* 
Relation  of   Freight    Kates  to  Agriculture,  967 
Relation  of   Maintenance  of   Way    Department  to 

Fuel   Conservation,    E2SS 
Rclavi-,    li.    C,    Report  on,   612* 
Religion  and  Railroading,   <U2t,   510$,      557J, 
Relocating    Machines    in    Shops,    857t 
Renewal     of    Terminals,    904t 
Kenitent   Post.    Brill,    1397* 

Repair  Shop  and   Enginehouse   Developments,  63* 
Repair    Shop    (See    Shops) 
Repail     I  racks,    Small,    Work   on,    1371f 
Repairs: 

Car    Repair    Work,    1371 1 

(  ar    Roof    Slums,    Reclaiming,   275* 

Contract    (See   Contract) 

Cos  s    m    New    South    Wales   and   the    United 

States,    1087 
Deferred,   Cost  of,  215  + 
Locomotive,    I.    C.    C.    Reports    on    Contracts 

for,   858+,   867,    17161 
Scheduling    System.    Shop,    1403+,    1412* 
Shop   Equipment,    V.    Z.   Caracristi  on,    745* 
Reparation   During   Federal   Control,   936 
Report   (See  names  of  associat.ons;  a, so  Bureau) 
Reports,   Valuation,   904t 
Rerouting    of    Coal    Traffic,    171  It 
Research,   A   Department   of,   1051+ 
Research    Graduate    Assistantships — University    of 

Illinois,  293 
Research   Needed,   Co-operative,   1404t,   1408 
Results    of    National    Perfect    Package    Campaign, 

222 
Retaining   Valve,   Clark,   1428 
Return   CSee   Rate  of   Return  i 

Revenue   Freight   Loaded   (See  Freight  Car  Load- 
ing) 
Revenues  and  Expenses: 

Analysis  of   Statistics  for   1921,   119* 
(  oal   Strike  and    Earnings,    1049t 
D.  T.  &  I.  in  November.   1921.   167t;   Decem- 
ber, 858|;  March  1047t 
German    Railways,    93* 
Indian   Railways,    1916-1920,  106 
Monthly    Detailed    Figures:    November,    197; 
December,    492;    January,    752;    February, 
930;    March,    1134';    April,    14'JX 
Monthly    Summaries:     November,     195,    292; 
December    and    Year    1021,    586;     lanuary, 
797;    February,    "87;    March.    1083,    1189; 
April,    1497 
Operating    and    Perpetuation    Expenses,    1011* 
Railroad  Traffic  and   Earnings,    1 101 1 
Reduction     of     Operat.ng     Expanses,     409+, 

14651 
Year    1921,    586 
Reverse  Gear,  Barco,  1624* 
Reverse   Gear,    Simplex,    1572 
Review,  Chronological,  66 

Review  of 'English   Railways  During  1921,  76* 
Review  of   Italian    Railway   Situation,   85* 
Reviewing    Committees,    Pennsylvania,    936 
Revision    of     Operating     Expenses     Classification, 

Proposed,    1466t,    1473 
Revision   of   the   Transportation    Act,   The,    1161* 
Rings,    Terome    Packing,    839* 
River    Rouge    Bridge;    Wabash,   407t,   414* 
Rivet    Buster.    Thor    Pneumatic,    1568 
Roach,   H.    !■'.:    Phoiographv    Applied   to   Study  of 

Track    Stresses,    916* 
Roadway,   Report  of  A.    R.   E.  A.  on,   682* 
Roberts     &     Sshaefer     Company:     Coaling     Plant, 

Electricallv-Operated,    666* 
Robinson,    Bud   M.,  on  the  Attack  on  the  Trans- 
portation   Act,    1029 
Robinson    Connector,    157* 

Rock   Island   l  See  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific) 
Rods,   Locomotive,  Alloy  Steel  for,  257  + 
Rogatchnff    Piston    Bull    Ring.    1625* 
Rolled    Steel    Wheels    for    Locomotives.    571* 
Roller   Bearing   Truck.    Stafford,    1460* 
Roller   Bearings    for   Car  Trucks,    1432+ 
Rolling    Tie    Plates    from    Rail    Steel,    726+ 
Roof,    Sharon    Pressed    Steel.    1129* 
Roof    Sheets.    Reclaiming    Car,    275* 
Rough-Riding    Passenger   Cars,   908+ 
Roumanian 

American     Locomotives     Satisfactory,     1205 1 
Railroad    Notes,    1037 
Roundhouse    (See    Engine    Terminal) 
Rubber  Batterv  Jars    for   Car   Lighting:   A.   T.   & 

S.   Fe„    554t,    579* 
Rudd,    A.    H.:    Standard    Highway    Signals,    1345 
Rules    (See   also    Railroad    Labor    Board): 
Car   Service    Rules,   Principles   of,   866 
Car  Service,   M.   J.    Gormley   on.    1000t   1007 
Interchange,       Recommended       Changes      in, 

1438* 
Loading   of    Freight    Cars.    1446* 
Mandatory    Accounting,    5S 
Recovery  of  Excess   Income.  334,  796 
Signal    Maintenance,    601* 
Report   of  A.    R.    E.    A.    on.   721* 
Russell.    F.   V„    Suggests   Interchange   of   Railway 
Operating   Men,   211+ 


Russia: 

'  lilwaj     Men    ii  .    312+ 
in,   Seek   to   II   Id,  249 
Condition    of    Railroads    lMlorable.    499 
Extent    of    Ruin    and    Chances    of    Recovery, 

1048+.   1073 
Famine   Conditions   and    Railways,   941 
Letter   to    E.    II.    Fritch,   656 
Railroad   Notes.   298,   757 

Soviets     Demoralize     Railway     Situation,     91* 
Russian    Railway    Service    Corps,    312$ 


Safety  Attachment,  Hand  Brake,  145''' 
Safety  Brake  Shoe  Key.  Buffalo.  1542* 
Safety  Car  Heating  and   Lighting  Company: 

Drive  for  Car  Lighting  Generators,   1450 

Train    Lighting    Equipment,    1710 
Safety    First: 

Careful   Crossing  Campaign,   1302,    1464+ 

Census   of   Safety    Workers,   242 

Highway  Crossing  Laws.  1047+,  10S2  (Vir- 
ginia), 1192,  1206+  (Tennessee),  1266t, 
1747 

Illinois   Central    Advertises    Safetv,   888 

Long  Island's  Record,   1265+ 

Management   Responsibility,   725  + 

Meetings   with   Trainmen,    510+ 

New   Haven,  Safetv  on  the,  395 

Posters;   D.   L.   &  W.,   586* 

Radio  Message,   1302 

Record  for  Y'ear  1921,  825,  903+ 
Safety  Section,  A.  R.  A.:   Meeting.   1131 
St.   Albans.   \"t..  Coaling   Plant  at,   705* 
St.  John  River  Bridge;  C.  P.,   1175* 
St.    Louis-San   Francisco: 

Annual    Report,    1071,    1095 

Engineer's   Name  on    Cab,    807  + 

Expenditures   Planned   for   1922,   490,    500 

Rail    Stresses,   Photography  Applied   to    Study 
of,  916* 
St.    L,  „is   Union    Station,   Movies   in,    1033 
Sand  Drier  Stove,   1622 
Sanding  Plant  at  St.  Albans.  Vt.,  705* 
San   Francisco  Bay  Marine  Piling,  272 
San  Francisco,   Pullman   Checking  Deck  in,   South- 
ern   Pacific,    832* 
Santa  Fe  (See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe) 
Sargent   Reflex  Water  Gace  Shutter,   1623* 
Save    Minutes   Safely,    1319+ 
Sa«,    Atkins    Metal    Band,    1402 
Saw   Blade,   Huther,   1569 
Scott,  Bruce,  on  Hoch   Bill,  1504 
Scrap    Classification,    1665* 
Sera,,   Reclamation.    1628+,   1657* 
Self-Grinding   Valve,    1429* 
Self-Lowering  lack.  Joyce,    1428* 
Scheduling   System.   Shi  p.    1403+,    1412* 
Schwab,   C.    M.,   on    Railroad    Situation,   243 
So  Hand.    Wage    Reductions   in,    399 
Scrap  Heap,  Study  the.  950+ 
Seasonal   Variation  of  Operating  Income,   273* 
Seattle,  Co-operative  Switching  at.   1184 
Secretary   Hoover   (See  Hoover.   Herbert) 
Secretary,    Promotieii    for   the,    557+ 
Securities: 

I.  C.  C.   Reeulation  of,  27* 

Regulation    Under    Sectitn    20a.    21* 
Sediment    Measure    for    Storage    Batteries.    1566 
Segregation    in     Rail    Steel,    Titanium    Treatment 

for,    1323} 
Si  Inline     Foremen.     1371+,     1403+,     1433+,     1544+, 

1S76+,    1627+,    1684+ 
Selection    of    Special    Apprentices,    1578+,    1629+, 

1685+ 
Self-Locking  Brake  Shoe  Key,   1540* 
Self-Starting    Induction    Mot,  is,    748* 
Sellers,    Win.,    &    Company,    Inc.:    Boiler    Check 

Valve     1616* 
"Selling"    the    Railroads.    410+,    457+,    505t,    553+, 
723t,  807t,  oult,  9531  954},   1155+,   1162+ 

Senate  : 

I.    C.    C.    Appointments.    Delays    Confirmation 

of,    188 
Laws  Proposed  in,   887 

Mileage    Bill    Passed.    Interchangeable,   267 
Valuation  Bill  Passed.   520 
Senate   Committee  on    Interstate   Commerce: 
Capper   Bill    Hearings,   183,  368,  396 
Clerks'     Brotherhood     Officials     Protest     Dis- 
charge of    Freight    Inspectors,   330 
Hearings.    392,    877,    949  +  ,    959,     1067,     1117, 

1339,    1726 
Manufacturers    Urge    Consolidate  n    of    Labor 

Board  and  I.  C.  O.  392 
Railroad    Inquiry,    195 
Railroads      Not      Returned      Self-Sustaining, 

949+,    960 
Testimony   of: 

Anderson.    T.    F..    290 

Chapman.    II.     I..    330 

Dermody.   J.    L.    290 

Duncan,  C.   S.,   1067.   1117 

Hagerty.  Alfred  G..  1118 

Hines,    Walker    D„    287 

Hunt,  H.  T.,  290 

Kruttschnitt.    Inlius.   925,   959 

Lauck,  W.   L.  960,   1117,   1339,  1726 

Loree.  L.  F.,   17  16 

I.ovett.    Robert,    S.,    1339 

Manion,  E.  J.,  290 

McAdoo,  W.  C...  327.  371.  392,  409+,  443, 
877  and  913  (Daniel  Willard's  Reply), 
925,   959 

Poirier.  Charles  G..  393.  462+ 


Senate      Committee      on      Interstate      Commerce, 

Testimony    of    (Continued): 

Walker,    I  .    S.,    3'J> 

Willard,  Daniel,  877,  913 
Senator  Cummins: 

Mi'. .,v,    Bcok  and   Freight   Rates.  268 
Railroads       Not       Returned       Self-Sustaining, 

949+,    960 
Senatoi    La  Follette  on  Railwaj    Wages,  422 
Senator  Lenroot:  Bill  to  Standardize  Grain  Dcors, 

Senator      Robinson:      Mileage      Bill      and     Freight 

Rates,  267 
Si  parator,    I  hor  Air,   1618 
Serbia:    Electrification,  298 
Service  and  Morale,  Improved,   Features  of   1921, 

47* 
Service   Letter  Laws   Upheld,    1751 
Service   Metal   Wheel   Gag- 
Service   Motor  Coach,    11  69 
Service   of    Supply,    Organization    in,    1647 
Sessions-Standard    Friction    Draft   Gears,    1537* 
Settlements   (See  United  States   Railroad   Adminis- 
tration) 
Sewer  Pipe,  FYe-Cast  Concrete,  L.  V.,  706* 
Shantung    Railway,    The,    307  + 
Shaper,  Hendley  Crank,   1567 
Shan  n    Pressed    Steel    Roof,    1129" 
ShauuhiicssCs.    CO.,    Militarv    Career.   362$,   406* 
Shearing    Machine,    Tube,    1568 
Shed.  Thawing,  at  South  Amboy;   Penn..  394 
Sheets,   Reclaiming  Car   Roof,   275* 
Shifting    of    Bridge    Pier    Stopped;    Northern    Pa- 
cific,  1333* 
Shipments,    Increase  and   Decrease  of,   260+ 
Shipments  of   Automobiles  to   California,   339* 
Shippers: 

Co-operation  in   Car  Handling,   866 

Reductions    in    Freight    Rates    Urged,    281 
Shipping    B.  ard    (See    United    States) 
Ship   Subsidy    Bill,    531,    857+,   902+,    1034,    1505, 

1738 
Shoemaker   Radial   Fire   Don-,    1620* 
Shopmen,    New    Rules   for.    174,   243 
Shopmen's    Wages    Cut    by    Labor    Board,    1320+, 

1337 
Shops    (See   also   Repairs)  : 

Air  Separator,  Thor,  1618 

Car   Repair  Work.    1371  + 

Car  Roof   Reclaiming,   275* 

Lease  to  Outside  Company,  347 

Equipment   Needs— Show  the  Boss,   807+ 

Lighting  Facilities,  212+ 

Music  at  Sacramento  Shops;   S.   P.,  490 

Old    Machinery    Limits   Output,   307  + 

Paint  Spraying.   724  + 

Piecework,   Present   Status  of,   1373  + 

Planer  Work.   1575  + 

Production,  506+ 

Railway   Car,    Handicaps  cf,   529* 

Repair   Work    During    1921,    63* 

Relocating  Machine  Tools,  857  + 

Report  of  A.  R.  E.  A.  in,  678* 

Scheduling   System,    1403+,    1412* 

Specialized    vs.    Wide-Range    Machines,   999+ 

Tools,    High    Speed.    1205  + 

Wheel   Lathe,  The,  950+ 


Sho 


al   Meeting  of  Association.    1029 

"Deficit."    I.    C.    C.    Interpretation   of,    741 

Wage    Disputes.    174 
Shovel,   Bucyrus  Caterpillar,    1430* 
Shovel,    Molybdenum    Steel,    924* 
Show  the  Boss,  807  + 
Shriver,  G.  M.: 

Kale   Testimony.    l''_\    23(1.    578 
Shutter,    Reflex,   Water   Gage,    1623* 
Side  Bearing   Testing   Machine,    1462* 
Side    Frame,    Symington    Wr,  Light    Steel    Truck, 

1  126 
Signal  Appliance  Association  Officers,    17:>4 
Signal    Department    Employees,    Wage    R 

for.   1504,   1719 
Signal    Section    (See    American    Railway     Issocia- 

li  -ii  i 
Signaling  (See  also  Signal  Section  i : 

Automatic    Stop    (See   Automatic) 

Average   Service   Life  of   Units.   649 

Block    Systems.    Different    Kinds   of.    1713+ 

Cab    Signals    in    Europe.    926 

Construction  Work  in   1921,   137* 

Cost  rf   Delays  to  Trains.    1265  + 

Economics  of,   623+,  646,   1733 

Federal    Audible    Signal:    It.    S   A..    517*,    558*. 

Frozen    Signals   Cause    Collision.    10S6 

Hall    Color-Light;    Raritan    River.    186 

Headlights.   Effect  of,   600 

Highway   Crossing   Protection.    595*.    604* 

Highway     Crossings.      Standard      for.      «49+, 
1206+.   1345.   1479 

Interlocking   Units  and    \  allies.    6?.i 

Interlocking  Work  in  1921,  137" 

Lesson     of    Seven     Collisions     1463T.     1483, 
1712  + 

Light    Signals.    British    Report   on,    450 

Maintenance,    Rules    for,    601* 

Report  i  f  A.   R     E     A    on    636 

Saie    Minutes   Safely,    13191 

Single    Tracks.    1 ' 

Signalmen,  New  Kuies  for,  438 
Signs.  Fences  and  Crossings,  " 
Signs.   Hopeful.   7 

Signs,  "Stop"  versus  "Danger,"  1269+ 
Silicon   for  Control   of   Segregate 

1323  + 

Silumite   Paint,  1402  „„, 

Silvis     111  .    Scran   Dock:    C.    R.    I.   &   P.,   166s* 
Simmen,    P.    J.,    Before    I.    C.    C,    973 


Rail    Steel, 
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Simplifi.  r-ohlcm,   A, 

II.    &    II. 

Single  Tracks,  Signaling, 

idental   to 

rantv) 

Sleeping    I  e,    1143 

Sleeping   ' 

in  I  iermany,  399* 

1099t 
Sliding   D.*>r   Controller.    1462 
Slum|..  Greatest  Traffic. 

733 

-  line    Pro- 

retaries:     Annual 

for  Water  Treatment.  41 21 

,751 

are,  1173*, 

Some  of  the   Hopeful   Signs.   7 
Some  Thoughts  on  Valuation,  10501 
South   Africa: 

Electi  1143 

Railways   I'  111* 

- 

Minns.   1552 
Rail.-  113* 

Tic  Suppl)    for   United    States.   74.1* 
Southern  Freight  Rates  Investigation,  1750 
Southern    Hardwood   Lumber   Case.   283 
Southern   Hardwood  Tr.,i  m:  Officers, 

244 
Southern    P 

Central 

Conn 

F.ngir  on,  936 

Type,    1553" 

Pullm;  -        Francisco, 

Radio  on    Shnncrs  Train. 

.46 

'.icrs  and 
idy    tnadequati 


■  iv    En- 


■ 


High*  ",;,  1345, 

147V 

State   Commissioners   and    I.    C.    <'.   Confer,    751, 
State  i  ,  mmissions: 

Nt-»     5  i  R  itt-s    Re- 

duce!. 
New     \  ■  ■  aphs    on    Commutation 

Tickets,    939 
Kite  Reduction 

!  Rate  ]  ncuiiry,  296 

I 
way-.    1308 

i  Rate    E 

in     and 

New  Fare  i        »)<   $?<>'•'. 

States'   Nights'    Bill 
Station: 

Chicat-n  Union,   Plans   for,  323*.  513*.  554f, 

561-  i  i  sts) 

Waterloo,  'Mi  • 
Station    Vgi  ii'.    \   1'!.  i  for    the,  10541 
Stationary  Boile;   Plants,  16  "':.  1641' 
Stationary    Engine    Empli  deductions 

Stationeri 

!      7.    1022; 
Expenses:  also  Operat- 
I  i.iffic) : 
-  of.  An.  119* 
ISritish   K.-iilv. 

Freight    Tonn  lj        i  1    in    1921,   845 

Loconiiuuc    <  I  '.    746 

Kail    Pi- 
Report  of  I     ' 

I  reated  in   1921,  10481 
Wag—  in  191 

-     ind    I"  'I.    122 

.      M-. nihil      Sui 

1  197     i  Man-Ill 

B  \ 

ment,  39" 

!     '    ■        i  i  I.    1568 

;     >1* 
.  1396* 

I 

operatii  n   with,  531 
Railro  id      I  icts    witHi 

is  Hill  ..ii.  981 

1588' 

i 
' 

■ 

' 


Substitute    H 

Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  t  ompany:  Loco- 

motive   Headlight,   1573* 
Superior  S  <.   Chemical  Toil. 

P  .    1641* 

I  163t 
Supply    Field    (See    Equipment) 
1670" 
Support    \ 
Supreme    I 
Surcharge,    Pullm 

-   of   (See 
Freight   I    - 
Sweden: 

Di.sc!  Elect-  i 

Railwa)    - 
Turl  i 

Bill    to    Vtnend  \ct,    1192, 

124". 
Switching.  (  ...operative 
;  land: 
Government  Railways  Running  Tourist  Busi- 
ness, 545 
Railways  in  ■)  at   I 
Railroad   ' 

Butt    Coupler.     I 

-any: 

a    Draft   Attachments.   I 

Box  P 
Frame  Wrought   Steel,  142o* 

' '  5 1 7 

Syphon,  Nicholson  Tnei 


1621,   1053*.  1345 
Manufacturing  'lev-land 

Lo»      ■ 
l.nk   Cai  late   of,  981 

Tank   Car   Valves,   1429* 
■ 

1441 

.711) 
Old  i 
lap.    Brubaker   Spiral    - 
Target  at   Which    Railroads   Should   Aim, 

ih.   Sir   William    M.  on   a    Fair    Return, 
:.   Slit.    10511 

North    Dakota    Excis:    las    Held    Invalid   as 

to     In' 

'    and  Telephone  Scctii  n  Marcl 

Tcl.gr.ii-!  :  .    14.t* 

fomn 

14.1* 

Radio    i  D.  L  t  W,  I 

Tempi-  - 

' 

Kentuck)    -\ 
Whit.    . 

Hearing:. 

'■- 

I    ••       In- 

1    Water 
"M  \ 

Interna- 
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Therm 

Thom,  Alfred  P  iy,  734 

Thor   Air   Sejparati  r.    1618 

Thor   Rivet  B 

Thorne,  I 

Rate  Testimony!  731 

Thornton,   Sir   Henry  on    Railway   i  onditions   in 

Britaii 
Thrift  Month;  C.  R.   1-  S   P 
Ticket  Clerks,  Advice  to,  490 
Ticket- 
Frauds  Prohibited  in  New  Y 
Portraits  on:    N.  Y .  i 
Pullman   Checking    Desk;   S.   P 
Tic  Plates  from  Rail  St. 
Tics  and  Tin 

Car  I  i    ■     ed,  271 

Piling;  C.   B.  S 
i  restles  on  the  Santa  F< 
Cross  Ties,  Factors  Affecting  Cost  of  Treated, 

mining  the   Average   Life   of   lies,    779* 
I',?    Renewals.    270 

Mill    Room    Equipment,    108* 
Pole  Lines.    Permanency   of.   951* 

,    oi    A.    R.    E.    A.   on  Ties,   623f,  639* 
Tie    Production    Greatly    Curtailed.    322 
Treated  Ties,   Increased   Use  of,   1048t 
Treating  Plant  at  Minneapolis.    [063 
Treating  Ties  '  Maintenance,  Cost 

of,  -111..  1003* 

I  mr  Tie  Supply.  743« 
United  Kingdom  as  a  Market,  1039 
Wood  Preservation.   A.   R.    E.   A.      Report  on 

717* 
Wood    Preservers'    Annual    Convention,    258t, 
269* 
Timber   (See  also  Ties  and  Timber) 
Timber  Treating  Plant  at   Minneapolis.   1063* 
Timber  Treatment  on  the  Increase,  1048t 
Time  f.  r  Filing  Overcharge  Claims  Extended,  498 
Time-Limit  for  Damage  Claims.  588.   724+ 
Time  to  Play   Fair.  407t 
Time  to  Prepare  for  Business,   1024 
Time  to  Start  Work.  A  Good.  596t 
Titanium-Treatment  for  Control  of  Segregation  in 

Rail  Steel,  1323* 
Toilets,  Chemical,  665* 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western:  Acquisition  by  Van 

Sweringen    Interests,    725t 
Tollerton,  \V.  J.: 

Address  Before  A,  R.  A.  Division  V— Mech- 
anical. 14041,  1405f,  1408* 


Tonnage   Rating.   Checking,   358f 

Tool  Post.  Turret,  1567 

To..K: 

Buying  on   a   Price  Basis.   1266t 

High    Speed.    Pos-ih  l.t.es    of,    1205f 

King.  Pneumatic.  1542 

Recommended    for    Standard.    673* 
Top  Vestibule  Buffing  Mechanism,  1459* 
Torch,   Milburn    Cut-Weld,  704* 
Toronto  Electrification   Disapproved,  286 
Tourist  and  Excursion  Rates,  999t 
Tourist  and  Excursion  Services  in  Great  Britain. 

163*,  204,  1265f,  1308 
Track: 

Maintenance,  Contract  for.  Awarded  to  A.  S. 
Hecker  Co.  by  Erie,  215 

Report  of  A.  R.  E.  A.  Committee,  671* 

Stresses,  A.  R.   E.   A.   Report  on,  641 

Stresses,   Photography  Applied   to   Study   of; 
St.   L.-S.  F„   916* 
Trackage,  Additional,   Needed,  999* 
Track  Capacity.  Increasing,  1099* 
Track  Circuit.  Miniature  D.  C,  664* 
Track-  Circuits.  D.  C,  Report  on,  650* 
Track  Tack  Base.  706* 

Track  Material  Exports  (See  Foreign  Trade) 
Track  Shovel,   Molybdenum.  924* 
Ti  activi    Pi  wet    and  '  ar  Capacity.  50/  -,- 
Tractor    (See  Trucks) 

lii.l-      \ at'.ons,   Secretary   Hoover  on,   443 

Traffic     (See     also     Freight     Car    Loading;     also 
I    .  ight  Traffic): 

Earnings  and  Traffic,  HOlt 

Five    Years    of    Freight    Traffic    Growth    Is 
Lost,  15* 

French  Railways,  82 

Greatest  Slump  in  History.   3t.    12.! 

Light,  an   Aid  to  Construction.  949f,  12701: 

Rl  port    of    I     C.   C.    Bureau,   235 

Rerouting  of  Coal,   1711t 
Traffic  Cluh  of  Chicago:  Annual  Dinner,  295 
Traffil    <  lob   of    Kansas   City:    Officers.   396 
Traffic  Club  of  M  nneapnlis  Officers.  396 
Traffic  Division     A.   R.  A..  585       .  . 

Traffic   Statistics   (See  also  Operating  Statistics): 

Monthly   Summaries:    January, 

Y.-.n     1921,    498 
Trailer    Elwell— Parker  Platform,   1401" 
Trailer.  Mercury   Freight  House.   1400* 
Train  I  ontrol   (See  Automatic) 
Train   Dispatchers,  New  Rules  for,  483 
Train    Dispatcher:   Will  Religion  and  Railroading 

Mix,  412J,  510*.  557* 
Train  Dispatching:  .... 

Form  19  vs.  31   Order.  408t,  417,  511* 

Locomotive  Engineer  Tells  How   to  Improve 
Operation,    A,    861*.    1104*,    1161*.    1323* 

Telephones;    New   York   Central,   506t.  526* 
Train  Lighting  Equipment.  1432t, ,1450  .  1710 
Train  Line  Connector.  Futrell  1536* 
Train  of  Thought.  A.  511* 


-    :.  511* 
1747 
Train    Services    Board    (See   R< 

vice    Employees    and     Railway 
293 

I    Freight.   312* 
1752 
Tram    Stop    (See    Automatic) 
Training  -Men  for  Promotion,  507* 
Trainmen  and  the   Eight-Hour   Day,  461* 

Train-i  irdi 

Transcontinental   Travel*  '  of  a,   583 

Transportation  Act : 

•  tiding  of,    \    I      .1  .hnson  on.  1161* 
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The  Worst  Railway  Year  in  History 


There  have  been  bad  years  in  the  history  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  before.  In  most  respects  1921  was 
much  the  worst  of  all. 

The  declines  of  freight  and  passenger  business  were  much 
the  greatest  ever  known.  The  percentage  of  net  return  earned 
on  the  property  investment  shown  by  the  companies'  books 
was  the  smallest  ever  known  except  in  1919  and  1920,  and 
of  course  in  1919  and  most  of  1920  their  net  returns  were 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  For  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing with  October  31,  1921,  the  net  return  earned  on  property 
investment  was  less  than  2.75  per  cent,  and  it  is  not  probable 
the  net  return  for  the  12  months  of  the  year  1921  will  be 
found  to  have  been  any  larger  when  the  complete  statistics 
are  available.  The  smallest  percentage  of  net  return  ever 
earned  before  in  a  year  when  net  returns  were  not  guaranteed 
was  in  1894,  when  the  largest  slump  in  business  previous 
to  1921  occurred,  and  when  the  net  return  earned  on  prop- 
erty investment  was  3.2  per  cent. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  throughout  the  year  a 
large  part  of  the  companies  were  struggling  to  keep  out  of 
bankruptcy.  The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  estimates 
the  year's  net  operating  income  of  the  Class  I  roads  at 
$616,000,000.  This  will  not  meet  their  fixed  charges,  which 
are:  Interest,  $477,000,000;  rentals,  $129,000,000;  other 
charges,  $34,000,000;  total,  $640,000,000.  Many  roads 
failed  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  interest. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  impossible  for  most  railways 
adequately  to  maintain  their  properties,  much  less  make  addi- 
tions or  improvements.  The  Railway  Age's  annual  compila- 
tions of  statistics,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  show 
that  the  amount  of  new  mileage  built  was  the  smallest  in 
history  since  such  records  have  been  kept,  except  in  1920; 
that  the  mileage  of  railway  lines  abandoned  was  the  largest 
in  history,  and  that  new  low  records  were  set  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment. 

The  number  of  new  locomotives  ordered  for  domestic  serv- 
ice totaled  only  about  250,  the  number  of  freight  cars  ordered 
only  slightly  over  20,000,  and  the  passenger  car  orders  some- 
thing over  200.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  equipment 
ordered  and  built  figures  for  1921  are  the  lowest  on  record. 

These  statistics  are  very  significant,  but  they  acquire  in- 
creased significance  when  compared  with  corresponding  sta- 
tistics for  past  periods  of  years.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
government  control  in  1918  the  number  of  freight  cars 
scrapped  annually  had  for  some  years  been  about  100,000, 
or  almost  five  times  as  great  as  the  number  ordered  in  1920. 
In  the  five  years  ending  with  1917  the  number  of  freight 
cars  ordered  was  regarded  as  small  compared  with  former 
years,  but  it  averaged  108,000  a  year,  or  more  than  five  times 


as   great   as   it    was   in    lu21.     The   number  of   locomotives 

ordered  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1917  was  regarded  as 

comparatively    small    at    the    time,    but    it    averaged    almost 

■  2,400,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  the  orders  placed  in  1921. 

One  who  judged  entirely,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  foregoing 
facts  would  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  railroad  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States  is  a  dying  industry.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  cloud,  like  most  clouds,  has  a  silver  lining. 
The  conditions  in  the  business  were  relatively  at  their  worst 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  grew  better  as  the  year 
advanced.  In  January  and  February  the  railways  as  a  whole 
not  only  did  not  earn  any  net  return,  but  incurred  operating 
deficits.  Drastic  retrenchments  and  the  reduction  in  wages 
granted  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  caused  the  net  operat- 
ing income  to  improve,  until  in  October  it  amounted  to 
$108,500,000.  The  operating  ratio  declined  from  95  per 
cent  in  February,  to  74  per  cent  in  October.  There  was  a 
sharp  decline  of  freight  business  in  November  and  December 
and  these  months  will  make  bad  showings,  but  throughout 
the  entire  year  the  tendency  of  operating  costs  was  down- 
ward. Wages  were  reduced,  improvements  were  made  in  the 
rules  and  working  conditions  of  employees,  and  the  prices 
of  fuel  and  materials  declined. 

In  consequence,  the  railways  have  entered  the  year  1922 
on  a  lower  basis  of  operating  costs.  The  reduction  of  costs 
has  been  inadequate,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
will  continue  to  decline.  Under  the  conditions  existing  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  will 
hesitate  to  grant  further  reductions  of  wages.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  1922  there  will  be  a 
gradual  recovery  of  business  from  its  present  low  level,  and 
this  is  what  the  railways  need  more  than  anything  else.  Of 
course,  however,  whether  there  will  be  an  increase  of  business 
is  purely  speculative,  and  will  be  determined  mainly  by 
developments  and  conditions  entirely  outside  the  control  of 
the  managements  of  the  railways.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  only  road  to  safety  for  the  railways  is  to  continue 
to  make  the  greatest  efforts  to  secure  further  reductions  in 
their  operating  costs,  and  especially  in  their  labor  and  fuel 
costs. 

If  the  darkest  hour  of  all  the  night  is  just  before  the 
morning  light,  then  the  railways  should  soon  begin  to  see 
the  morning  light.  Certainly  they  never  passed  through  a 
darker  night  than  the  year  1921. 

While  the  year  was  marked  by  relatively  the  smallest 
amount  of  improvement  work  and  the  smallest  volume  of 
purchases  ever  known,  there  was  a  marked  increase  of  orders 
for  equipment  and  materials  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  net  earnings  were  becoming  more  favorable.    This 
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showed  that  the  managements  were  fully  awake  to  the  need 
for  doing  more  improvement  work  and  acquiring  more  equip- 
ment as  rapidly  as  they  became  financially  able.  The  country 
sorely  need?  a  readjustment  of  conditions  which  will  enable 


the  farmers  to  ini  rease  their  purchases.  Next  to  that  the 
principal  requisite  for  a  revival  of  prosperity  which  will  be 
real  and  lasting  is  the  restoration  of  the  earning  power  of 
the  railways  and  of  their  ability  to  make  normal  purchases. 


The  Work  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 


PK,»  EEDINGS  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Hoard  were  the 
of  interest  in  the  railway  field  a  large  part  of  the 
time  during  1921.  The  board  has  had  presented  to  it 
for  solution  some  of  the  most  highly  controversial,  compli- 
cated and  difficult  problems  ever  submitted  to  any  government 
body.  It  received  much  criticism  from  numerous  sources 
regarding  the  way  it  dealt  with  these  problems.  Many  of  the 
us  made  were  directly  contradictory  to  each  other. 
In  spite  of  the  numerous  criticisms  passed  on  it,  and  even 
demands  from  influential  interests  for  its  abolition,  it  a 
that  on  the  whole  the  board's  prestige  was  higher  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1921. 

It  is  onlv  fair  to  recognize  that  the  provision-  of  law  under 
which  the  board  acts,  and  the  work  of  the  board  itself,  must 
be  appraised  separately.  The  Transportation  Act  both  speci- 
fies what  the  board  must  do  and  prescribes  the  conditions 
and  fixes  the  limits  of  what  it  can  do.  The  board  should  not 
be  criticised  for  doing  what  the  law  requires  it.  or  for  refrain- 
ing from  doing  what  the  law  doe-  not  authorize  it  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  important  controversies  the  board  had  to 
settle  during  the  year  was  that  over  the  national  agreements. 
The  board  tried  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  railways  that  rules  and  working  conditions  of  employees 
should  be  made  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  individual 
railways  ami  their  own  employees.  When,  however,  it  re- 
manded the  rules  and  working  conditions  to  negotiation  be- 
tween the  individual  railways  and  their  employee-  the  head's 
of  the  labor  unions  made  the  negotiation-  almost  fruitless  In- 
directing  the  general  chairman  of  the  unions  on  the  indi- 
vidual lines  to  accept  nothing  less  than  the  rules  of  the 
national  agreements.  The  individual  railway-  and  their 
employee-  being  unable  tO  agree,  the   Labor   Hoard   was  prac- 

tically  forced  by  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
to  fix  most  of  the  rules  and  working  conditions  itself.    It 

ua-  impracticable  for  it  to  fix  different  rules  and  working 
conditions  for  every  individual  railway.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter it  had   to  make   rnl<-^  of   national   application,     In   forum 

taring  these  rule-  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  done 

could  in  the  circumstances.    The  rule-  made  by  it  are 
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doubtful,  however,  if  the  board  acted  wisely,  or  even 
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Another  question  of  great  importance  upon  which  the 
board  had  to  pass  was  that  of  a  general  reduction  of  wages. 
The  railways,  being  in  serious  financial  strait-,  asked  it  in 
substance  to  wipe  out  the  entire  advance  in  wages  granted 
by  it  on  July  20,  1920,  and  which  was  made  effective  from 
May  1,  1920.  The  board  granted  a  reduction  effective  on 
July  1,  1921,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  then,  and  does 
:n  now,  to  have  been  as  large  as  the  conditions  exist- 
ing demanded  and  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
warranted.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  United  State-,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  is  now  only  about  52  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  in  1916,  while  since  the  reduction  in 
was  mule  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  railway  employees 
working  on  an  hourly  basis  are  1 J 1  per  cent  more  than 
in  1916. 

The  failure  of  the  board  to  make  a  larger  reduction  of 
wages  has  been  harmful  to  almost  everybody  concerned,  in- 
cluding man\  railway  employees  themselves.  It  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  railways  to  incur  the  odium  of  main- 
taining the  present  freight  rates  in  spite  of  a  general  demand 
for  reduction-;  it  has  helped  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
railway-  adequately  to  increase  their  net  income;  it  has 
helped  to  fon  e  them  to  continue  a  policy  of  the  most  drastic 
retrenchment-  in  maintenance;  and  it  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  refrain  from  taking  back  into  service  many 
thousands  of  employees  who  otherwise  would  have  been  used 
in  maintenance  work.  The  railway-  intend  to  ask  the  board 
for  further  reductions  in  wages  and  it  i-  difficult  to  see  how. 
under  existing  conditions,  it  can  refuse  to  grant  them. 

One  of  the  most  acute  problem-  presented  to  the  board  for 
solution  arose  when  the  train  service  employees  issued  their 
order  for  a  strike  in  October.  It  i-  difficult  to  say  whether 
publii  sentiment,  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  activities  of  the  Railroad  labor  Hoard  contributed 
the  most  toward  preventing  the  Strike,  \t  any  rate,  the  board 
contributed  largely.  The  board  issued  a  statement  at  the 
time  saying  that  the  employees  were  crossing  bridges  long 
before  the\  could  get  to  them,  since  the  board  intended  to 
dispose  of  all  cases  involving  the  rule-  and  working  condi- 
tion- of  any  class  of  employees  before  it  heard  any  case 
involving  the  wages  of  thai  class  Ihi-  statement  was  gen- 
erally interpreted  to  mean  that  the  board  would  postpone 
for  months  hearing  anj  caw  for  reductions  of  wages  1  be 
Fused  it  the  time  to  put  any  interpretation 
on  the  statement,  saying  that  was  for  the  board  itself 

Sub-,  .in,  nth    member-  of  the  board  have  announ,  ed  that  all 

involving  rule-  and  working  conditions  have  been  dis- 
posed -i  ind  i  tiled  attention  to  tin-  fad  that  no  ,a-e  involv- 
ing wages  on  any  large  railway  is  before  it. 

It  i-  almost  two  month-  since  the  railwaj  executives  met 

in  Chicago  and  announ,  ed  their  intention  to  a-k   for  further 
reduction-  of  wages,     It  will  take  week-,  or  even  month-,  for 
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the  evidence  to  be  heard  and  a  decision  to  be  reached  after 
the  applications  for  reductions  are  in.  Apparently  develop- 
ments are  vindicating  the  statement  of  the  situation  issued 
by  the  board  to  help  avert  the  strike,  in  spite  of  all  the 
criticisms  of  it  that  were  made  at  the  time. 

The  board  has  shown  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  try  to 
make  itself  the  labor  manager  of  all  the  railways.  An  ex- 
treme example  is  afforded  by  its  decision  in  the  case  of  a 
locomotive  engineer  on  the  Northern  Pacific  who  was  dis- 
charged for  entering  a  yard  with  a  train  of  80  empty  cars 
;it  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour.  That  he  did  this  was  testi- 
fied by  the  division  superintendent  who  witnessed  the  inci- 
dent. On  petition  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  a  majority  of 
the  Labor  Board  ordered  that  the  engineer  should  be  rein- 
stated "providing  he  shall  give  assurances  to  proper  officials 
of  the  carrier  of  his  willingness  to  abide  by  the  rules."  A 
dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by  the  chairman  and  all  three 
railway  members  of  the  board,  who  said:  "In  deciding  to 
change  or  mitigate  the  discipline  administered  by  the  carrier 
with  its  better  knowledge  of  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  Labor  Board  has  assumed  a  responsibility  not 
contemplated  by  the  Transportation  Act,  and  has  taken  a 
step  which  tends  to  the  breaking  down  of  proper  and  neces- 
sary discipline  on  all  carriers."    If  the  board  in  future  cases 


follows  the  precedent  established  in  this  one,  it  will  have  to 
substitute  itself  for  the  railway  managements  in  assuming 
responsibility  for  widespread  violations  by  the  employees  of 
the  rules  adopted  to  insure  efficient  and  safe  operation. 

The  public  members  of  the  board  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  Their  personnel  was  greatly  strengthened  when  Presi- 
dent Harding  appointed  Ben  W.  Hooper,  former  governor  of 
Tennessee,  a  member.  Mr.  Hooper  has  shown  that  he  is  a 
man  of  unusual  ability,  initiative  and  courage.  Because  of 
his  energy  and  ability,  because  of  his  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Harding,  and  of  other  circumstances  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention,  it  is  apparently  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hooper  holds  the  balance  of  power  on  the  board. 
This  paper  believes,  and  has  said  it  believes,  he  has  made 
some  serious  mistakes.  These  mistakes,  however,  apparently 
have  been  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Hooper's  lack  of  knowledge  of 
railroad  affairs.  This  is  not  said  in  any  spirit  of  depreciation 
of  him,  since  his  training  and  experience  had  given  him  no 
opportunity  to  get  a  broad  knowledge  of  railway  matters.  He 
is  eminently  capable  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  railway 
matters  that  he  needs,  and  in  view  of  the  developments  of 
recent  months,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  year  1922  he  is  going' 
to  have  a  very  important  part  in  determining  for  either  good 
or  evil  the  policy  of  the  board. 


Greatest  Traffic  Slump  in  History 


The  decline  of  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  1921 
was  the  greatest,  absolutely  and  relatively,  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country.  The  net  ton-miles  of  freight 
service  rendered  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  were  23 
per  cent  less  than  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1920.  If  returns 
for  October  and  November  show  a  decline  of  traffic  in  those 
months  relatively  as  great,  the  total  revenue  ton-miles  for  the 
year  will  be  only  344,000,000,000,  compared  with  446,000,- 
000,000  in  1920.  The  freight  handled  during  the  year  was 
just  about  equal  to  that  handled  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1916,  over  five  years  ago. 

Since  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  been  compiled  there  have  been  four  substantial  declines 

TABLE    1 

Ton-Miles  (Millions)    by  Months,  January  to  October,  Inclusive, 

1920  and   1921 

Per  cent 

1920  1921  decrease 

January     34,964  29,817  15 

"F.-uruary     32,958  24.915  24 

March 37.865  26.831  29 

April      28,592  25,582  10.5 

Ma?                                        S:-S9Z  2S.S21  ?.S 

Tune                              .    ..      38,246  28,144  26.5 

TnW      ....      40,232  28,414  29.5 

A.iiust  ". .  ' 42.656  30,387  29 

September     40,651  30,825  24 

October     42,252  36.506  16 

Total 376,308  289,642  23 

of  freight  business.  The  freight  business  handled  in  1894 
was  14.50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1893.  The  freight 
business  of  1908  was  7.7  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1907. 
There  was  a  small  decline  of  business  in  1910.  In  1914 
the  freight  business  declined  4.3  per  cent,  and  it  declined 
further  in  1915,  making  the  amount  of  business  handled  in 
1915  almost  9  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.    The  amount  of 


freight  business  handled  in   1919  was  almost  ten  per  cent 
less  than  in  1918. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  slump  which  ever 
occurred  before  was  in  1894  and  amounted  to  14.50  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  about  23  per  cent  in  1921.  Table  I  gives 
the  statistics  regarding  revenue  ton-miles  in  1921  by  months, 
January  to  October,  inclusive.  The  comparatively  small 
decline  shown  for  April  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  April, 
1920,  the  movement  of  business  was  seriously  hindered  by 
the  switchmen's  strike.  It  will  be  seen  that,'  as  compared 
with  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year,  the  slump 
proceeded  with  accelerating  rapidity  until  July,  when  the 
business  handled  was  29.50  per  cent  less  than  in  July,  1920. 


TABLE    II 
Revenue  Passenger  Miles  (Millions)   by  Months,  1920  and  1921 

Per  cent 

1920  1921  decrease 

January     3.501  3.358  4 

February     3.174  2.857  9.9 

March      3,530  3,056  13.5 

Aoril      3,552  2,833  20.2 

M'av     3,761  2,969  21 

Tune 4,149  3,215  22.5 

July     4,785  3,637  24 

August      4,988  3,623  27.3 

September     4,294  3,291  23.4 

Total 35,734  28,839  19.3 

The  decline  in  passenger  business  was  almost  as  great  in 
were  first  compiled  there  have  been  four  substantial  declines 
months  of  the  year  was  19.3  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1920.  The  greatest  slump  in  passenger  business 
that  ever  occurred  before  was  in  1895,  when  the  passenger 
mileage  was  14.50  per  cent  less  than  in  1894.  There  was  a 
decline   of   eight   per  cent    in   passenger   business   in    1915. 
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the  only  important  declines  of  passenger  business 
that  have  occurred.  In  1CU9,  when  freight  business  fell  off, 
passenger  business  substantially  increased. 

The  decline  in  passenger  business  by  months  in   1921   is 
shown    in    Table    II       rhe    decline    in    passenger    business 
line    relatively   greater,    month    by    month,    until 
and  including  August. 

There  can   be  no  question   that   the-:-  unprecedented   de- 
clines of  freight  and  passenger  business  were  due  mainly  to 
onditions.    A  relatively  -mall  part  of  them 
may  also  have  been  due  to  the   fact  that  large  advances  in 
both   freight   and  passenger   rate-   were  made  late   in   1920, 
ju-t    when    the   greatest    decline    of    commodity    prices    ever 
known  was  beginning.    It  is  probable  that  the  advances  in 
passenger  rates  had  more  effect  on  traffic  than  the  advances 
in    freight   rates.     People   ship   freight    for   purely   business 
i-    and   the  rates  are  relatively   so  small   a   part  of  the 
prices  of  practically  all  commodities  that  if  a  market  can 
mnd  for  the  commodities  a  comparatively  small  differ- 
ence in  freight  rates  will  not  prevent  them  from  moving.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  traveling  is  done  for  pleasure, 
and  the  fa.  t  that  passenger  rates  are  regarded  as  high  doubt- 
td    a    tendency    in    many   cases   to   prevent    people 


from  making  trip-  which  they  otherwise  would  have  made. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  recover  from  this  slump?  This 
i-  a  question  which  many  are  asking  and  which  nobody  can 
answer.  Experience  following  past  slumps  may  be  interest- 
ing, however,  even  if  it  is  not  instructive.  After  the  panic 
of  1893  the  railways  never  handled  a  freight  business  equal 
to  that  year's  until  1896.  Each  of  the  other  declines  of 
business  w as  followed  by  a  quicker  recovery.  The  freight 
business  of  both  1908  and  1909  was  less  than  that  of  1907, 
but  that  of  I'M  1 1  exceeded  that  of  1907.  The  small  decline 
in  1911  was  followed  by  large  increases  in  1912  and  1913. 
The  business  handled  in  both  1914  and  1915  was  less  than 
in  1913,  but  that  of  1916  again  set  a  new  high  record.  The 
slump  in  1919  lasted  only  a  year,  the  business  of  1920 
being  the  largest  up  to  the  present  time. 

If  one  judged  entirely  by  past  experience  he  would  be 
justified  in  expecting  the  business  handled  by  the  railroads 
in  1922  to  be  considerably  larger  than  in  1921,  but  to  be 
smaller  than  in  1920,  and  perhaps  even  smaller  than  in  1918. 
However,  since  the  decline  of  business  has  been  so  much 
larger,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  than  ever  was  known 
before,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to  venture  a  prediction 
a-  to  how  long  it  will  take  for  a  complete  recovery  to  be  made. 


Entering  Another  Year  of  Struggle 


Tut   i i  ak  1921  was  one  of  constant,  and  even  desperate, 
struggle  in  the  railroad  business. 

It  was  a  year  of  struggle  to  reduce  operating  es , 

In  tlie  first  ten  months  of  the  year  total  expenses  were  reduced 

'00,000  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  months  of 

the  pr.  r.     If  the  results  for  the  entire  year  show 

a  corresponding  reduction  it  will  amount  to  $1,100,000,000. 

Redui  tions  of  maintenance  expenses  may  be  real  or  mi 
nominal.    Reductions  of  transportation  expenses  are  always 
While  total  operating  expenses  were  reduced   19  per 
..nt  m  the  first  tm  months  of  th.'  year,  transportation  ex- 
reduced   more  than   23   per  .cut.  or  relatively 
more  than  the  decline  of  traffic     The  railway  managements 
made  real  progress  in  their  struggle  with  expenses. 
It  v.  of    truggli   to  prevent  a  hostile  and  u 

sentiment  regarding  private  management  of  rs 
from  being  formed.    More  misleading  and  downright  false 
i  the  railvi  emulated  than  in 

'  i  I    esmen  and  or  ;ans  of 

labor  unions  who  wen 

menl   to  promote   the   Plumb  plan 
|y,  this  propaganda  had   some  effect  on  public 
srntitu    '     i  'hi-  railways  were  undi  i 

.     '  ind  profound 

■  ill-  dii'ti.  ulties  of  keep- 
l  friendly. 
ll  in  1921,  it  I.. I  it 

illy  hard  in    1 

ontinued  without  n  lai  ition     It  will 

I 

and  tl  '  Upon  the  attitude 

ii.-ral  redui 
tiom    •  ntinued,    and 


the  greatest  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  premature 
and  excessive  reductions. 

The  year  1922  apparently  will  deal  railway  officers  a  bad 
hand.  It  is  an  old  saying,  however,  that  credit  belongs  not 
to  the  man  who  wins  a  game  of  cards,  but  to  him  who  plays 
well  the  hand  that  is  dealt  him,  whether  good  or  bad.  It 
l-  not  whether  a  man  wins  a  tight,  but  how  fairly  and  how 
well  he  tights  that  counts  to  his  credit  or  discredit 

Railway  officers  made  a  splendid  and  successful  tight  in 

to  move  the  largest   tral'ti.    ever   offered.      They   made  a 

splendid  uul  courageous  fight   in   1921   to  reduce 

ing  expenses  and  prevent  reductions  of  rates  that  would 

have  been  ruinous. 

What  the  year  1922  will  bring  forth  nobody  can  now  fore- 
tell. Ihat  will  depend  very  largely  upon  .onditions  beyond 
the  control  of  railway  officers.    Hut  railwa)  officers  can  and 

will  "carrj  on"  with  the  same  energy,  loyalty  and  courage 
a-   in    1920  and    1 

l  ii.  v  will  be  fighting  this  year  large!)  to  determine  the 
future  of  railway  ownership  and  management  in  this  country, 

The)     should    -pari-   no   effort    to   in  ike    the   operation    of   the 

railwaj  efficient  and  economical  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  the)  should  meet  the  selfish,  malicious  and  misleading 
[ainsl  private  management  which  i-  coming 
from  so  mam  sources  with  redoubled  courage  and  energy. 
If  private  management  is  to  be  made  successful  and  to  be 

perpetuated  railway  officers  apparently  will  have  to  imitate 
the  American  pioneer  who  worked  with  one  hand  upon  the 
plow  and  the  other  upon  his  rifle. 

Ih.  ■  an   be  made  the   most   memorable   in   rail- 

wa\  history  if  rail  will  mightil)  resolve  to  run  the 

railways  ai  well  a-  the)  can,  and  at  the  same  time  to  return 

blow   for  bio'.'  d)    who  unfftirl)    attaiks  them. 


Executives  Review  Railway  Prospects  for  1922 
The  Background  of  Conditions  During  1921 

By  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler 
Chairman,  Association  of  Railway  Executives 


During  the  year  1920,  the  chief  effort  of  railway  man- 
agement was  necessarily  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  maintenance  of  the  railroads  and  breaking  up 
the  congestion  of  traffic  by  intensive  loading  and  movement. 
Hardly  had  the  backbone  of  traffic  congestion  been  broken, 
in  October,  before  the  general  rate  of  business  activity  began 
to  diminish  and  railroad  traffic  to  decline. 

So  rapid  was  this  decline  that  in  January  and  February 
of  1921,  the  railroads  could  not  even  earn  their  operating 
expenses,  and  it  became  obvious  that  the  great  task  before 
management  in  1921  was  to  reduce  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  railroads,  and  to  restore  their  earning  power,  at  least 
sufficiently  to  keep  them  out  of  bankruptcy. 

This  effort  ran  along  two  lines — one,  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  employees  by  getting  rid  of  the  national  agree- 
ments and  other  burdensome  rules  and  working  conditions, 
and  the  second  consisted  in  a  reduction  of  basic  wages. 

Wage  and  Freight  Rate  Reductions 

The  desire  of  railway  management  was  to  secure  the  first 
relief  by  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  employees,  post- 
poning a  reduction  in  basic  wages  until  a  later  date.  The 
relief  which  they  actually  secured  came  in  just  the  reverse 
order.  A  reduction  in  basic  wages,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent,  became  effective  on  July  1,  but  it  was 
late  in  1921  before  the  railroads  began  to  receive  any  relief 
from  burdensome  rules  and  working  conditions. 

Between  the  reduction  in  wages,  effective  July  1,  and  a 
very  severe  cutting  of  maintenance  expenditures,  the  rail- 
roads will  probably  make  for  1921  a  net  operating  income 
between  $550,000,000  and  $600,000,000.  This  will  mean 
that  interest  on  funded  and  unfunded  debt  can  be  met,  but 
that  normal  dividends  will  not  be  earned. 

With  the  more  or  less  rapid  and  unequal  fall  in  commodity 
prices,  the  relation  of  freight  rates  to  commodity  values 
became  of  increasing  importance  as  the  year  1921  progressed, 
and  led  to  widespread  demands  for  reductions  in  rates.  In 
meeting  this  situation  the  railroads,  of  course,  had  no  war- 
time profits  to  fall  back  upon.  They  were  at  the  same  time 
operating  under  costs,  nine-tenths  of  which  had  been  set  by 
governmental  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  they  had 
no  ability  to  make  rapid  changes  to  meet  changing  economic 
conditions.  It  has  been  and  is,  however,  the  earnest  intention 
of  the  railway  executives  to  get  railway  transportation  and 
railway  rates  as  rapidly  as  possible  back  into  a  normal  rela- 
tion to  the  industry  and  agriculture  of  the  country.  They 
can  do  this,  however,  only  step  by  step. 

Some  misunderstanding  in  the  public  mind  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  translate  their 
wage  reduction  of  July  1  into  rate  reductions.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  when  the  increase  in  rates  was 


made  in  1920  it  was  expected  to  give  the  railroads  a  fair 
chance  at  a  6  per  cent  return,  on  the  basis  of  a  flow  of 
traffic  such  as  the  railroads  experienced  at  the  end  of  1919 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  1920.  With  the  enormous  decline 
in  business  activity,  the  rates  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  did  not  produce  the  return  contem- 
plated, and  many  railroads  would  not  have  been  able  to 
earn  even  their  fixed  charges  during  1921  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wage  reduction  of  July  1. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was,  of  course,  impossible 
for  the  railroads  to  make  general  rate  reductions  predicated 
upon  this  wage  reduction.  As,  however,  their  situation  im- 
proved, during  the  second  part  of  1921,  the  railway  execu- 
tives attempted  to  find  a  method  whereby  the  desire  of  the 
country  for  lower  rates  could  be  gradually  met.  They  feel 
that  they  have  found  this  method  in  the  action  adopted  at 
their  meeting  of  October  14,  when  they  decided  to  request 
another  reduction  in  basic  wages,  and  undertook  to  turn  over 
to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  reduced  rates  the  full  benefit 
of  this  reduction.  This  policy  recognizes  that  the  cause  of 
high  rates  is  high  operating  expense,  and  that  the  chief  item 
in  excessive  operating  expense  is  excessive  labor  cost. 

Earning  Power  Must  Be  Restored 

Of  the  threatened  railroad  strike  in  October,  little  need  be 
said.  The  reaction  of  public  opinion  to  this  threat  was  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  indications  that  this  country  is  going 
to  work  its  way  back  to  normal  conditions  in  accordance 
with  fundamental  American  principles. 

The  chief  danger  in  the  present  situation  is  that  the  great 
body  of  our  people  may  overlook  for  the  moment  the  impor- 
tance to  them  of  allowing  the  railroads  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  financially.  Yet  this  in  itself  would  make  a  very  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  resumption  of  normal  business. 
The  railroads  are  the  country's  largest  single  industry;  they 
consume  about  a  third  of  the  normal  product  of  the  coal 
and  steel  industries;  and  are  large  consumers  in  many  other 
lines.  There  is  a  substantial  deferred  maintenance  carried 
over  from  the  period  of  federal  control,  and  probably  as 
much  deferred  maintenance  accrued  during  the  present  year. 
In  addition,  by  causes  outside  of  the  control  of  railway  man- 
agement, the  railroads  have  practically  been  in  a  condition 
of  arrested  development  now  for  some  years  past.  Without 
in  the  least  denying  the  desirability  and  ultimate  necessity 
of  substantial  reductions  in  railroad  rates,  it  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  shippers  will  not  demand,  and  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  not  require,  from  the  rail- 
roads rate  reductions  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  railroads  to  restore  their  earning  power  during  the  coming 
year,  and  to  assume  their  normal  place  as  the  greatest  single 
consumer  of  the  products  of  other  industries. 
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How  to  Better  Railroad  Conditions 


By  J.  Kruttschnitt 
Chairman  of  the  Southern   Pacific  Company 


YOU  ASK:  1.  What  can  and  should  be  done  by  railroad 
managements  to  better  existing  railway  conditions? 
Railroad  managers  will  continue  to  exercise  the  close 
watch  over  expenses  that  in  30  years  has  resulted  in  handling 
four  tinn  .<  the  traffic  units  in  1920  that  were  handled  in  1890, 
in  two-thirds  less  train  miles  than  1890  operating  conditions 
would  have  required.  The  annual  savings  each  year  com- 
pared with  1890  were  large,  the  cost  of  handling  the  enormous 
traffic  of  L920  being  $6,742,000,000  less  than  the  cost  of 
handling  it  by  1890  methods.  This  saving  is  $633,000,000 
more  than  the  entire  operating  expense  of  the  railroads  in 
1920  notwithstanding  high  cost  of  wages  and  materials. 
Without  adequate  revenues  and  improved  credit,  which  the 
Transportation  Act  was  designed  to  produce,  but  which  it  has 
not  been  allowed  to  do,  little  can  be  done  to  reduce  operating 
costs  by  elimination  of  curves  and  reduction  of  grades  and 
distances,  but  managers  must  seek  to  improve  technical  de- 
tail- of  manufacture  of  rails,  castings  and  other  materials; 
and  of  locomotive  design,  so  as  to  reduce  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  to  convert  more  of  the  heat  energy  in  fuels  into 
useful  work  by  the  free  use  9f  appliances  of  merit,  with  such 
little  control  over  operations  as  remains  in  their  hands. 

2.      What  can  and  should  be  done  by  railroad  regulating 
authorities  to  better  the  railroad  situation? 

(a)  spoliation  Act,  1920,  passed  after  years  of 

study  and  bitter  experience,  was  designed  to  nourish  and 
•In  railroad-  that  had  been  starved  well  nigh  to  dis- 
solution by  a  generation  of  repressive  and  punitive  regula- 
tion, and  io  enable  them  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
publii  by  constructing  new  and  improving  existing  lines. 
I  >f  the  long  period  of  punitive  regulation   i-  re 

in  the  construction  of  only  .^  1  4  mile-  of  new  line  in 
red  with   717   miles  in   1841,  eighty  yeai 
and   the  effeel   of  preventing  the    I  ion    Vcl    from 

functio  own  in  the  authority   granted  by  the  ''"in 

rap  764  miles  of  railroad  in   19  !0, 
ome  returns  on  thi 
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Commerce  Commission  and  the  Labor  Board,  in  order  to 
insure  tin  statutory  net  income  of  6  per  cent;  but  we  have 
these  igencies  reduce  freight  rates  regardless 
of  labor  costs  fixed  by  the  government  and  of  material  costs 
aomic  conditions,  and  another  fix  fictitious  scales 
of  wages,  violating  economic  laws  and  regardless  of  the 
ability  to  pay  them.  The  framers  of  the  Transportation  Act 
meant  well,  but  their  intentions  are  defeated  by  faulty  ad- 
ministration. To  insure  perfect  co-ordination  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  same  agency  that  controls  revenues  should  also 
control  expenses. 

(d)  There  should  be  an  immutable  rate-making  policy. 
For  many  years  when  prosperity  was  rampant  and  all  in- 
dustries were  making  large  profits,  those  of  railroads  alone 
were  restricted  by  law;  increases  of  rates  were  denied,  while 
iin  reasing  costs  were  steadily  reducing  the  margin  between 
income  and  expense.  Financial  starvation  was  to  lie  checked 
by  the  Transportation  Act.  hut  before  it-  influence  could  be 
felt  the  depression  in  business  had  set  in  and  the  rate  in- 
creases  allowed  September  1,  1920,  at  the  end  of  the  guar- 
antee period,  were  offset,  first,  by  many  reductions  made 
voluntarily  by  the  i.irricr-  to  inrrcit  inequalities  in  the  hori- 
zontal in<  rc.i>e  of  rates,  and  thereafter  by  others  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  notwithstanding  the  statu- 
tory return  on  the  value  of  the  railroads  had  never  been  en- 
joyed and  they  were  physically  and  financially  unable  to 
stand  the  reductions.  Durint:  the  years  when  business  could 
easily  have  stood  them,  the  applications  of  the  railroads  for 
higher  rate-  were  repeatedly  denied,  and  now  when  business 
can  ill  afford  to  pay  existing  rate-  .mil  the  railroads  can  still 
less  afford  to  reduce  them  they  nevertheless  arc  reduced,  and 
tin  owners  of  railroads  are  required  to  relieve  those  who 
feasted  while  thej  fasted.  The  enumeration  of  the  troubles 
nf  the  railroads  indicates  the  remedies; 

1.  Place  the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  regulation  of 
income  under  the  same  ag<  in 

\'ln|>t  a  fixed  poh.  king. 

3.     I'rote,  t  the  first  and  only  constructive  railro.nl 
lation  the  Congress  has  ever  passed;  save  it  from  being  de- 
1   by  amendment-. 

i      In  their  own  interest  the  people  should  not  permit  the 
light  traffic  enjoyed  by  the  railroad-  under  stagnant  b 
conditions  to  be   further  redu  1   and 

nourished  b]  •  red  from  all  the  people,  as  is  being 

done  by  government  owned  ships  using  tin  Panama  canal  on 
ridiculous!)  inadequate  tolls;  bj  government-owned  and  oper- 
ated towboats  nnd  barm-  on  the  Mississippi  and  Warrior 
river-  qUOtin  0  percent  below    railroad   rates;  and 

by  motor  trucks  on  free  highways  paralleling  the  ra:' 
and   provided  by   State  and   federal  Ti  \       I]   h 

introduced  authorizing  the  government  to  lend 

orporations  in  organizing  high- 
way motor  transportation  to  compete  with  existing  transpor- 
tation lines,  the  obvious  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  value 
tments,  as  the  loan   i«  to  be  contingent  on 
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the  business  of  the  proposed  corporations  offering  "reasonable 
hope  of  success."  In  1920  the  people  through  their  represen- 
tatives pronounced  overwhelmingly  against  government  own- 


ership; unless  their  policy  towards  the  railroads  is  radically 
changed  the  people  will  defeat  their  own  will  and  make 
private  ownership  and  operation  impossible. 


Some  of  the  Hopeful  Signs 

By  A.  H.   Smith 

President,  New   York   Central  Lines 


The  present  railway  situation  represents  progress  under 
the  Cummins  Act  toward  the  restoration  of  the  char- 
acter and  cost  of  service  and  railway  credit  formerly 
enjoyed,  with  the  ultimate  hope  that  the  former  record  shall 
some   day    be   surpassed   and   thus   truly   serve   the   general 
welfare. 

If  each  factor — investor,  official,  employee,  patron  and 
regulator — will  do  tomorrow  better  than  he  has  done  today 
within  the  field  of  duty,  it  will  be  a  splendid  groundwork  on 
which  to  expect  fruition. 

Why  should  the  railway  situation  get  worse  when  such 
a  policy  can  be?  Are  there  not  many  now  imbued  and 
working  with  this  aim?     Is  not  the  burden  of  taxation  and 


public  spending  curtailed?  Do  we  lack  the  normal  yield 
of  the  earth's  increase?  Are  there  not  hopeful  signs  to  be 
read  in  current  trend  of  international  relations? 

If  these  are  grounds  for  faith — and  I  think  they  are — it  is 
a  good  sign. 

However,  the  country  has  been  on  a  level  of  spending 
which  it  cannot  long  sustain.  It  is  shaping  its  descent  from 
these  flights  to  return  to  a  sound  sense  of  normal  value. 
Conditions,  including  rates,  inherent  to  the  evolution  from 
the  war  state  of  affairs,  will  no  doubt  retard  the  rate  at 
which  we  approach  the  aim. 

It  may  well  be  so,  because  there  is  much  to  do  that  must 
be  done  well  in  order  to  be  right  and  endure. 


The  Railroads'  Hope  Lies  with  the  Public 


By  C.  H.  Markham 

President,   Illinois   Central 


I  believe  we  should  not  be  discouraged  over  the  railway 
outlook  for  1922.     Some  aspects  of  the  situation  are  dis- 
heartening, but  I  have  an  impelling  faith  in  the  soundness 
of   American   business   and   the    fairness   of   the    American 
public,  and  that  faith  will  not  allow  me  to  lose  heart  over 
the  gloomy  phases  of  the  situation. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  in  common  with  all  other 
business  institutions,  have  had  a  most  eventful  year.  The 
demands  made  upon  the  railroads  by  changing  economic  con- 
ditions have  contributed  to  an  unusual  extent  in  making  it 
impossible  for  the  railroads  to  follow  out  carefully  developed 
plans.  More  than  ever  before,  the  railroads  have  been  forced 
to  live  from  month  to  month,  hoping,  oftentimes  in  vain,  for 
the  clouds  to  clear  away  and  disclose  a  brighter  prospect. 
Many  plans  for  development  have  had  to  be  postponed;  even 
the  normal  demands  for  maintenance  of  properties  have  had 
to  be  deferred  by  many  roads.  More  than  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  railroads 
have  not  yet  been  freed  from  the  incumbrances  which  the  war 
placed  upon  them. 

We  should  recognize  frankly  that  the  changes  which  have 
come  in  public  opinion  during  the  year  have,  in  many  cases, 
not  been  for  the  best.  A  year  ago  the  public  had  accepted  a 
great  increase  in  railway  rates  and  public  sentiment  was  ar- 
rayed solidly  behind  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  for  a  re- 
habilitation of  their  organizations  and  their  plants,  which 
had  been  devastated  by  the  war.  There  are  gaps  in  that 
array  of  public  sentiment  now.  In  many  quarters  active  sup- 
port has  lapsed  into  indifference.  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
transportation  shortage  of  the  latter  part  of  1920  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten.     The  public  has  not  actively  concerned 


itself  with  the  news  that  railway  earnings  throughout  the  year 
have  been  insufficient.  Economic  changes  have  lent  them- 
selves to  a  widespread  agitation  for  a  lowering  of  rates  in  the 
face  of  insufficient  earnings '  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
return  has  not  permitted  the  roads  to  fortify  themselves  for 
the  business  revival  which  is  certain  to  come. 

A  year  ago  government  control  of  the  railroads  had  lost 
almost  its  entire  following.  It  has  not  regained  many  of  its 
lost  adherents  during  the  past  year,  but  its  followers  are 
awaiting  the  first  sign  of  the  railroads'  inability  to  handle  all 
the  business  offered  to  press  their  demands.  Government 
ownership  will  not  come  as  a  carefully  thought  out  and 
rationally  adopted  plan  of  action,  but  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  lest  it  come  as  a  possible  way  out  of  a  situation  into 
which  we  are  fast  drifting. 

I  said  that  I  have  an  impelling  faith  in  the  fairness  of  the 
American  public,  and  I  believe  that  our  hope  lies  with  the 
public.  We  have  a  situation  before  us  with  which  we  should 
be  acquainting  the  public.  The  railroads  must  be  assured  of 
earning  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  upon  their  valuation,  not 
alone  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  millions  who  have 
directly  and  indirectly  invested  their  savings  in  and  made 
the  railroads  possible,  but  in  protection  of  future  railway  de- 
velopment and  progress.  The  public  must  be  brought  to 
realize  its  great  stake  in  the  railroads,  and  it  lies  with  us  to 
give  the  public  that  vision. 

We  are  facing  many  pressing  problems  as  we  enter  upon 
another  year,  but  there  is  none  more  pressing  than  this  duty  to 
guide  public  thought  into  channels  which  will  make  possible 
a  rail  transportation  system  capable  of  serving  the  public 
efficiently  and  adequately. 
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General  Railroad  Developments  During  the  Year 

The  Principal  Events  Center  Around  the  Efforts  to  Reduce  the 
Cost  of  Transportation 

By  Harold  F.  Lane 
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A  review  of  the  developments  of  1920.  published  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  a  year  ago,  began  by  saying  that 
it  consisted  largely  of  an  account  of  the  measures 
that  had  been  necessary  "to  enable  the  roads  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  war  and  26  months  of  unified  operation  by 
the  government  and  of  the  process  of  readjustment  to  "the 
new  conditions  created  by  the  Transportation  Act."  A  similar 
review  for  1021  can  only  report  further 

progress,  as  the  process  of  readjustment       

is    taking   longer   than    was    generally       ^^^=^^^^^= 
considered  would  be  necessary,  and  is 
still  far  from  complete. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroad  industry, 
this  readjustment  has  been  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  its  adjustment  to  the 
war  period  conditions  had  been  de- 
layed to  the  last  and  had  hardly  been 
completed  when  the  period  of  deflation 
for  other  industries  set  in.  As  a  result 
the  railroads  have  been  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  pressure  and  much  criti- 
cism because  of  their  inability  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  the  forced  deflation 
in  many  other  lines.  The  principal 
events  of  the  year  have  centered  around 
the  manifestations  of  this  pressure  and 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  meet  it. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  ^^=^^^^^^= 
year,  the  railroads,  under  high  rates 
and  with  a  volume  of  traffic  which,  al- 
though much  below  that  of  the  last  three  years,  would  have 
seemed  big  before  the  war,  and  with  large  sums  still  owing 
them  from  the  government,  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  keep  out  of  bankruptcy.  As  their  condition  has 
gradually  improved  during  the  year,  the  struggle  has  been 
almost  as  desperate  to  retain  that  position  until  they  could 
work  out  the  readjustment  of  their  operating  expenses  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  universal  demand  for  rate  reductions. 

Rate  Advance  Too  Long  Delayed 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  commandeering  of  the  railroads 
by  the  government  was  to  prevent  the  inflation  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  which  had  manifested  itself  in  other  lines. 


HE    RAILROADS,    in    the 

face  of  falling  traffic,  were 
in  no  position  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  other  industries  by 
reducing  rates  until  their  own 
costs  could  be  adjusted.  Only  the 
most  rigid  economies  enabled 
them  to  avert  bankruptcy. 

Plans  for  a  new  wage  cut  are 
under  way  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  be- 
gun an  investigation  as  to  what, 
if  any,  further  rate  reductions  may 
be  ordered. 


Instead  of  allowing  the  railroads  to  increase  their  rates  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  cost  caused  by  the  inflation  of 
prices  and  wages  in  the  unregulated  industries,  an  element 
in  the  administration  aHowed  itself  to  be  persuaded  that  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads  it  could  arrest  this  tendency  by 
operating  the  railroads  itself  much  more  cheaply,  as  well  as 
more  efficiently,  under  a  unified  management  than  they  could 

be  operated  by  their  owners. 
^^^^^^^^^^^  The  experiment   failed,   but   as   the 

Railroad  Administration  was  not  under 

the  necessity   for  keeping   itself  on   a 
self-sustaining  basis,   since  any  defic- 
iency in  the  amount  necessary  to  meet 
its  guaranty  to  the  roads  could  be  met 
from    Congressional   appropriations,   it 
failed  to  adjust  the  rates  to  the  level  of 
expenses  that  it  found  imposed  upon  it. 
After    it    had    been    decided    that    the 
experiment  was  to  continue  no  longer, 
even   the   wage   adjustment  was   post- 
poned and  passed  along  with  the  rate 
problem   to   the  private   managements. 
The  cycle  of  wage  increases  was,  there- 
fore, not  completed  until   July,   1920, 
although  the  wages  then  awarded  were 
made  retroactive  to  May  1  and  the  ad- 
justment  of   the   rates   was   not   made 
-         until  August   26.     Even  then  there  was 
little    complaint    of    the    high    cost    of 
transportation,  because  it  was  not  high 
in  proportion  to  the  levels  that  had  been  reached  by  prices 
generally.     The  most  representative  shippers  of  the  country 
had  even  urged  a  generous  increase  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
give  them  the  service  they  needed. 

By  the  time  the  force  of  the  post-war  boom  had  spent 
itself,  however — and  it  is  now  clear  that  this  had  begun 
to  occur  even  before  the  date  of  the  rate  increase — the  infla- 
tion of  railroad  costs  and  rates  took  on  another  aspect  and 
many  business  men  who  had  felt  they  could  afford  to  be 
"generous"  to  the  railroads  in  the  summer  of  1920,  wanted 
to  take  it  back  by  January,  1921.  Although  the  high  tide 
of  traffic,  to  some  extent  retarded  early  in  the  year  1920  by 
the  switchmen's  strike  and  the  car  shortage,  continued  during 
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the  last  four  months  of  1920,  the  first  weeks  of  1921  showed 
that  a  period  of  depression  had  set  in  and  the  railroads  were 
at  once  faced  with  a  demand  for  readjustment  at  a  time  when 
their  own  condition  least  justified  such  a  course  and  within 
only  four  months  of  the  time  when  their  rates  had  been 
placed  on  a  sustaining  basis. 

For  eight  months  of  1920  the  railroads  had  been  guar- 
anteed, but  the  actual  payment  of  much  of  the  guaranty 
had  been  delayed.  They  had  actually  earned  practically  no 
net  operating  income  for  the  entire  year  in  which  they  had 
broken  all  records  for  the  volume  of  freight  and  passenger 

3S  handled.  Although  they  had  a  net  of  some  $225,- 
000,000  for  the  four  months  after  the  rate  increase,  and 
after  their  guaranty  had  expired,  the  new  rates  had  been 
in  force  such  a  short  time  as  to  afford  the  roads  no  elasticity 
to  help  meet  the  new  conditions  of  low  traffic  and  high  wages. 
The  earnings  for  the  last  four  months  were  needed  to  offset 
the  deficits  of  the  earlier  eight  months  for  which  they  had 
not  yet  collected  the  guaranty  and  also,  as  it  soon  became 
apparent,  the  new  deficits  that  they  were  to  face  in  January 
and  February,  1921. 

The  drop  in  the  level  of  general  business  and  in  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  commodities  came  so  rapidly  that  the  high  level 
of  railroad  rates  stood  out  as  a  prominent  target  for  those 
in  search  of  a  quick  remedy  for  the  general  situation.  The 
government  having  regulated  freight  rates  for  many  years, 
but  not  having  made  much  progress  in  other  directions  in 
repealing  the  fundamental  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
Other  economii  laws,  it  was  exceedingly  natural  for  many 
tribute  the  effect  of  the  business  depression,  which 
they  did  not  know  how  to  relieve  in  any  other  way,  to  the 
cause  of  high  freight  rates  which  they  could  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  n  .  m.     It  having  become  the  custom  to 

te  rates  more  in  accordance  with  the  needs  or  wishes 
of  the  shippers  than  of  the  railroads,  a  demand  for  a  reduc- 
tion proportionate  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  other 
industries  seemed  only  natural  and  Congress  and  the  com- 
i  began  to  be  flooded  with  demands  for  action  to 
reduce  rates  in  order  to  revive  business. 

I  or  •  me  the  commission  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man (lark  stood  firm  against  this  onslaught  and  Mr.  Clark 

numerous  letters  to  members  of  Congress  and  others 

ng  out  that  the  railroad-,  far  from  having  been  guar- 
return,  were  in  mosl  cases  not  even  earning 
I   that  the  causes   for  the  depression 
lay  far  deeper  than 

Agitation  for  Repeal  of  Rate  Law 

The  idea  that  the  railroads  had  been   guaranteed  6  per 
iread,  both  b)  delib 
and  by  tin  tements  of  those  who  I 

lal   a    repeal   of  the  rate-making 

lllty,  and  it  appealed  with  par- 
ti   only  way  in 
Otnply    with    the   demands 

I   ■■ 

•   •      by  law 
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even  the 

■    itnmission  in 

luthori- 
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Attempts  of  Railroads  to  Reduce  Labor  Cost 
Meanwhile  the  railroads  were  being  driven  to  the  most 
drastic  economies  merely  to  meet  their  current  running  ex- 
penses, to  say  nothing  of  lowering  rati-.  Acquiescing  in  the 
award  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  increasing  wages  in 
1920,  they  had  first  turned  their  attention  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  standard  rules  and  working  conditions — imposed  by 
the  national  agreements  entered  into  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration shortly  before  it  relinquished  the  railroads — before 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  wage  reductions. 
The  Labor  Board  was  proceeding  in  a  somewhat  leisurely 
fashion  to  hear  the  voluminous  evidence  in  tin-  case  when 
General  Atterbury  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  the 
labor  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
appeared  before  the  board  on  January  31  and  a-ked  that 
the  national  agreements,  which  he  estimated  were  i 
the  roads  jviOOaOOO.OOO  a  year  in  increased  expenses,  be 
abrogated  at  once  to  save  the  roads  from  bankruptcy.  He 
also  a-ked  that  the  board  make  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labor,  promising  that  if  these  requests  were  com- 
plied with,  his  committee  would  recommend  to  the  roads  that 
tiny  withhold  for  at  least  90  days  any  action  looking  to  a 
reduction  in  basic  wages.  The  board  declined  to  grant  the 
request,  and  the  railroads  thereupon  began  to  take  the  neces- 
sary  step-  toward  a  wage  reduction. 

Partial   Payment  of   Guaranty   Provided   For 

The  roads  had  also  taken  up  witli  Congress  and  secured 
an  amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  to  provide  for  par- 
tial payments  on  account  of  their  six  months  guaranty  which 
the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  had  held  could  not  be  made 
!  the  advances  specifically  provided  for  on  applica- 
tions filed  prior  to  September  1.  1920,  until  the  commission 
was  in  a  position  to  certify  the  final  adjustment  of  the  total 
amounts  due  in  each  case.  Congress  was  willing  to  extend 
this  assistance  to  the  railroad-  because  it  had  been  generally 
understood  that  the  law  a-  originally  passed  provided  for 
partial   payments. 

Labor   Charges    Managements    With    Extravagance 

passage  of  the  bill,  however,  brought  out  a  good  deal 

of   discussion    of    the    railroad    rati-    situation    and    also   of 

-    made   by   the   railroad    labor   organizations   that   the 

railroads  bad  been  extravagant  at  government  expense  dur- 
ing the  six-months  guaranty  perio  I  lie  charge- 
were  based  particularly  on  the  (ontr.ni-  made  by  certain 
live  repair-  in  out-ide  shops  for 
the]  pud  some  high  i  the  work  done 
quickly,  although  the  law  specifically  limited  the  amount  of 
maintenance  expenditures  for  which  they  should  be  guar- 
anteed,    l'h'    Interstate    Comma      Commission   in  January 

ordered    a    general    investigation    of    these    .barge-    and    held 

hearings  upon  them  besid  if  infor- 

mation on  the  subject  through  questionnaires  and  the  work 

I  \aminer-.     No   report,   how.  \ 

President  Harding  Tries  to  Bring 

About    Rate   Reductions 

r     i,i,  ni    Harding  bid   joined   in   the  demand   for  rate 

reductions  in  hi-  address  to  Congress  on  April  12,  in  which 

a  must 
be  reduced,"  although  he  did  not  recommend  any  additional 

mplish   that  result   and   he  did  not   fall  into 
the  en  lining  the  rates  without  recognition  of  the 

While  be  -aid  that  "freight-carrying  charges  have 

mounted   higher  and   higher   until   commerce   i<  halted   and 

produi  anil   that    no   improvement   in   the 
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to  indicate  that  the  low  tide  of  business  was  a  cause  rather 
than  entirely  the  effect  of  the  difficult  transportation  situation. 
Following  this  the  President  held  a  conference  with  Chair- 
man Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Chairman  Barton  of  the  Labor  Board,  after  which  he  called 
in  one  at  a  time  various  representatives  of  the  railroads,  the 
labor  organizations,  the  shippers  and  the  security  owners' 
association  for  the  purpose  of  informing  himself.  It  became 
evident  after  these  conferences  that  the  President  had  been 
brought  to  a  realization  that  it  would  require  more  time 
to  straighten  things  out  than  he  had  perhaps  at  first  appre- 
ciated and  that  the  railroads  could  do  little  to  assist  business 
generally  through  the  period  of  readjustment  without  some 
assistance  for  themselves. 

General  Public  Misunderstanding 

The  railroads  have  been  confronted  throughout  the  year 
not  only  by  the  practical  problem  of  reducing  their  expenses, 
but  also  by  an  important  psychological  problem  which  made 
the  practical  one  even  more  difficult.  The  American  people, 
having  been  led  to  believe  that  private  management  of  the 
railroads  would  be  more  economical  than  government  man- 
agement, had  reached  the  conclusion  that  results  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  shown  at  once.  When  it  appeared,  therefore, 
that  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads  for  the  year 
1920  were  some  $1,400,000,000  greater  than  they  were  in 
1919,  the  situation  called  for  an  explanation  that  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  to  those  who  were  not  sufficiently  and  directly 
interested  in  the  problem  to  keep  the  figures  in  their  heads. 
They  had  had  their  attention  called  to  a  wage  advance  of 
$600,000,000  to  $700,000,000  in  1920  but  not  to  the  total 
of  the  various  wage  advances  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
1919,  which  had  their  effect  in  1920,  and  hardly  at  all  to 
the  effect  of  the  national  agreements  made  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  the  earlv  part 
of  1920,  which  the  railroads  estimated  added  $300,000,000 
a  year  to  their  cost  of  operation.  Moreover,  the  effect  on 
expenses  of  the  handling  of  a  greater  volume  of  traffic  in 
1920  than  had  ever  been  known  was  not  generally  appre- 
ciated except  among  those  whose  direct  business  it  was  to 
notice  it. 

When  added  to  all  this  was  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
had  been  guaranteed  for  the  first  six  months  after  the  end 
of  federal  control — although  a  highly  technical  provision 
of  the  law  carefully  restricted  this  guaranty  so  as  not  to 
protect  the  railroads  on  any  increase  in  maintenance — and 
the  popular  belief  that  the  6  per  cent  rate-making  rule  con- 
stituted a  real  guaranty,  only  a  little  demagoguery  and 
a  little  propaganda  were  necessary  to  create  a  state  of  public 
opinion  which  caused  a  most  difficult  position  for  the 
railroads 

Neither  the  demagoguery  nor  the  propaganda,  however, 
were  confined  to  "a  little"  and  aside  from  the  selfish  propa- 
ganda, high  authorities  in  the  government  were  obtaining 
wide  publicity  for  their  opinions  that  rates  were  too  high 
and  must  be  reduced.  Close  and  continued  attention  to  the 
public  utterances  made  on  these  subjects  by  President  Hard- 
ing and  Secretary  Hoover  leaves  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  had  any  particular  idea  of  insisting  upon  large 
rate  reductions  until  the  foundation  could  first  be  laid  by 
a  reduction  of  operating  costs,  although  at  first  they  were 
apparently  impressed  with  the  popular  idea  that  high  rates 
were  defeating  their  purpose  and  lower  ones  might  produce 
more  revenue,  but  any  qualifications  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  were  not  always  emphasized  and  were 
soon  lost  sight  of.  Thus  some  very  influential  voices  were 
raised  to  swell  the  volume  of  protest  and  as  these  gentlemen 
progressed  in  their  understanding  of  the  situation  they  were 
not  always  able  to  bring  about  a  corresponding  transition 
in  the  minds  of  the  newspaper  men  who  interpreted  their 
views  to  the  public. 


President  Harding  discussed  his  views  of  the  rate  ques- 
tion on  many  occasions  with  the  Washington  correspondents 
but,  as  the  President  is  not  quoted,  the  main  idea  of  his  re- 
marks, to  the  effect  that  rates  must  come  down,  was  the 
feature  that  was  made  public.  Even  after  he  had  personally 
visited  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  had  caused 
a  statement  to  be  issued  from  the  White  House  that  he  was 
surprised  and  gratified  at  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
way  of  readjustment  and  voluntary  reductions  in  rates,  and 
after  he  had  stated  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  a  general 
percentage  reduction,  the  effect  of  the  development  of  his 
idea:  failed  to  "get  across."  This  is  not  to  deny  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  both  President  Harding  and  Secretary 
Hoover  has  been  on  the  side  of  a  rate  reduction,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  for  several  months  they  have  also  recognized 
that  no  extensive  reduction  in  rates  was  practicable  until 
there  had  been  more  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  performing 
the  service  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  roads  to  lower  wages 
have  had  their  moral  support. 

Senate  Orders  General  Railroad  Inquiry 

The  demand  for  lower  rates  and  the  charges  against  the 
railroads  led  to  the  introduction  by  Senator  Cummins  and 
the  passage  by  the  Senate  on  April  12  of  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Interstate  Commerce  committee  to  conduct  a 
general  investigation  of  the  railroad  situation,  to  inquire 
among  other  things  into  "the  reasons  which  led  to  the  extraor- 
dinary cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  from  March  1, 
1920,  to  March  1,  1921,  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
diminished  volume  of  traffic  including  the  influence  of  the 
increased  rates,  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  railroad  man- 
agement and  of  labor,"  and  "the  best  means  of  bringing 
about  a  condition  that  will  warrant  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  reducing  freight  and  passenger  rates." 

Before  introducing  the  resolution  Senator  Cummins  had 
made  some  investigation  of  his  own  and  it  is  believed  that 
one  of  the  purposes  was  to  head  off  some  of  the  various 
amendments  to  the  Transportation  Act  that  were  being 
proposed. 

The  Senate  committee  began  its  hearings  on  May  10  and 
the  railway  executives  and  their  statisticians  put  before  it  a 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  condition  of  the  carriers, 
showing  that  it  was  an  inheritance  from  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control  which  they  must  overcome  before  they  could 
again  demonstrate  the  economy  of  private  management  as 
compared  with  governmental  operation.  They  were  also  able 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  general  business  depression 
had  numerous  perfectly  good  causes  entirely  independent 
of  freight  rates. 

Following  the  railroad  testimony,  witnesses  were  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  who  were  somewhat  critical  of  the  railroad  man- 
agements but  at  least  sustained  their  statements  as  to  the 
principal  elements  in  the  situation.  At  any  rate  the  railroads 
succeeded  in  making  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  before  the 
committee  to  demonstrate  the  main  causes  for  the  increase 
in  expenses  without  leaving  much  room  for  faith  in  the 
charges  of  deliberate  extravagance  that  had  been  made 
against  them,  and  sufficient  also  to  demonstrate  to  almost 
anyone  who  was  willing  to  give  attention  to  the  subject  that 
the  Transportation  Act  was  not  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

Comparatively  few  representatives  of  the  shippers  had 
asked  to  be  heard  by  the  committee  and  while  the  labor 
organizations  had  asked  to  be  heard,  they  had  postponed  the 
date  for  their  appearance  so  when  hot  weather  came  and 
Chairman  Cummins'  health  demanded  a  rest,  the  hearings 
were  adjourned  and   not  resumed  until  fall. 

The  railroads  had  at  least  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
committee  that  no  change  in  the  rate-making  provisions  in 
the  law  could  help  the  rate  situation  and  that  little  could 
be   done  by   anyone  pending   a   determination   of  the   wage 
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question  then  before  the  Labor  Board.  The  committee  ap- 
parently came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  practically 
nothing  that  Congress  could  do  to  remedy  the  situation  of 
which  the  public  was  complaining.  About  the  time  the  hear- 
ings were  adjourned,  the  Labor  Board  made  its  12  per  cent 
reduction  in  wages  and  traffic  was  beginning  to  pick  up  and 
the  adjournment  gave  an  opportunity  for  time  to  demon- 
strate the  results.  Moreover,  the  railroads  had  shown  that 
some  very  considerable  rate  reductions  were  being  made  by 
way  of  readjustment. 

Efforts  to  Expedite  Settlements 

With  Railroad  Administration 

One  result  of  the  Senate  committee  hearings,  however,  was 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Cummins  and  other 
leading  members  of  the  committee  the  difficult  position  the 
railroads  were  in  with  relation  to  their  accounts  with  the 
Railroad  Administration.  President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania 
stressed  this  point  particularly,  saying  that  the  greatest  im- 
mediate relief  that  could  be  given  the  roads  was  some  way 
of  expediting  the  payment  of  the  large  sums  still  owing  to 
the  roads  for  the  period  of  federal  control,  and  also  the 
balance  still  due  for  the  six  months  guaranty  period.  He 
showed  that  while  the  Railroad  Administration  owed  the 
roads  several  hundred  million  dollars,  it  was  attempting  to 
offset  against  it  the  amounts  due  from  the  railroads  to  the 
government  for  capital  improvements  which  the  roads  should 
finance  by  long  term  securities,  and,  moreover,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  due  the  roads  was  delayed  by  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  settlements  and  the  undecided  controversy 
over  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  claims. 

While  the  committee  itself  took  no  action.  Senator  Cum- 
mins bestirred  himself  and  assisted  the  roads  in  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  President.  Many  conferences  were  held,  which 
took  in  the  director  general  of  railroad-,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Secretaries  Hoover  and  Mellon,  and  the 
managing  director  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  The 
result  was  that  the  administration  took  up  the  matter  as  a 
plan  for  improving  general  business  conditions  by  assisting 
the  railroads  to  obtain  the  cash  with  which  to  pay  outstand- 
ing bills  and  undertake  maintenance  work  which  would  put 
money  into  circulation  and  give  employment  to  many  men. 
\-  i  condition,  however,  to  the  funding  of  the  railroad 
indebtedness,  it  was  insisted  that  the  railroads  agree  to  waive 
their  claims  for  reimbursement  for  undermaintenance  based 
on  the  so-called  "inefficiency  of  labor"  factor,  as  far  as  set- 
tlements with  the  Railroad  Administration  were  concerned, 
although  the)  were  to  retain  their  right  to  go  to  the  courts. 
When  they  bad  done  this,  thus  relieving  tin   governmi 
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with  a  provision  that  would  bar  any  road,  even  one  that 
declined  to  settle  with  the  Railroad  Administration,  from 
pursuing  a  claim  for  inefficiency  of  labor  in  the  courts,  but 
it  struck  a  snag  in  the  Senate  in  the  agricultural  bloc  that 
was  unwilling  to  do  anything  for  the  railroads  without  first 
obtaining  a  reduction  in  rates.  Careless  newspaper  report- 
ing, muddle-headed  demagoguery  and  deliberate  propaganda 
largely  instigated  by  the  labor  organizations  soon  created  a 
general  impression  that  the  sole  plan  was  to  give  or  at  least 
loan  tlie  railroad-  5500,000.000  of  new  money  and  when 
the  Senate  committee  finally  reported  the  Winslow  bill  in  a 
modified  form  it  was  promptly  assailed  with  so  many  amend- 
ments designed  to  emasculate  the  Transportation  Act  that 
the  efforts  of  its  supporters  to  pass  the  bill  were  relaxed 
before  the  close  of  the  extra  session. 

Meanwhile  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  September, 
acting  unofficially  for  the  director  general  of  railroads,  made 
an  offering  of  some  of  the  car  trust  certificates  which  it  had 
taken  from  the  railroads  in  payment  for  the  cars  and  loco- 
motives bought  during  federal  control  and  found  it  possible 
to  sell  some  of  the  best  of  them  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 
More  sales  were  then  made,  which  gave  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration additional  funds  with  which  to  make  settle- 
ments with  the  railroads  without  tin  need  of  an  additional 
appropriation  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
settling  with  the  roads  that  were  either  so  needy  as  to  desire 
a  quick  settlement  without  funding  or  could  afford  to  allow 
their  indebtedness  on  capital  account  to  Ik-  subtracted  from 
the  sums  due  them  on  open  account.  When  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  began  on  December  :  no  effort!  were  made 
to  push  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Bills  to  Amend  Transportation  Act 

All  through  the  year  various  bill-  were  introduced  in 
ress  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
which  dire,  t  the  commission  to  trv  to  make  rate>  that  would 
produce  a-  nearly  a-  may  In-  an  annual  return  of  5J£  or  6 
per  cent  and  those  under  which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  bad  ordered  increase^  in  intrastate  rates  in  those 
-tate-  which  refused  to  increase  rati-  by  tin-  amount  which 
tin  commission  bad  found  necessan  in  its  decision  in  Ex 
Parte  74  to  enable  the  roads  to  earn  the  fair  return  pre- 
scribed  by  the  act.  Some  of  these  bill-  wen-  so  drawn  as  to 
nullify  everj  order  ever  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
i:-sion  to  com  <  t  -tate  discrimination  against  interstate 
lerce,  including  those  that  bad  been  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  old  law.  These  bills  reposed 
quietly  in  committee  during  most  of  tl"  session  and  while 
tin  Senate  committee  was  conducting  it-  general  investiga- 
tion, but  after  some  of  the  western  Congressmen  bad  cone 
back  homi  during  tin-  summer  the  pressun  wed  and 

the  Senati  committee  on  October  -4  began  .,  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Capper  and  \i.liol-on  bill-  instead  of  resuming 

eral  investigation. 

I  out  two  week-  the  committee  listened  to  th< 

mom    it    -tate   railroad   commissioners   and    such 

tne-  of  the  shippers  a-  Clifford    ["horn*   and  S    H.  Cowan. 

m    such  a   warped  and  bia-sed  view  of  what  the  com- 
mission  had  done  to  the  rate-  that   tl mmitt.e  -eemed  to 

ut   to  report   a   bill      An  effort   »j-  made  to  hurry  up 
the  testimony    on   behalf  of   thi'   railroad-   but   they   ii 
on  their  right  to  present  their  case  and  with  t 
of  -i  \ieil  witnesses  representing  the  N   I  \     ciation  oi 

Owner-  of  kailnud  Securities,  includin  •  l    l    <  lark,  appar- 
ently led  in  counteracting  much  of  the  efl 
the  previous  testimony.    Walker  D    Bines,  formerly  director 

1  of  railroad-,  al-o  appeared  before  the  committee  and 

•ion-   provisions  of  the 

ort.itn.n    \.t.  as  did  representatives  of  the  Railway 

Busini  ■     \     -       on  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
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Attitude  of  the  I.  C.  C. 

The  demand  for  reduced  rates  was  met  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  by 
having  its  traffic  bureau  arrange  various  informal  confer- 
ences between  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  the  ship- 
pers for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  reductions  could  be 
agreed  upon.  In  many  cases  where  it  was  shown  that  a 
peculiar  hardship  was  being  caused  by  the  rates,  or  that 
lower  rates  would  make  possible  the  movement  of  certain 
classes  of  traffic,  these  conferences  resulted  in  reductions, 
but  in  several  important  cases  the  roads  felt  unable  to  grant 
the  requests. 

There  was  a  general  readjustment  of  grain  rates  made 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  restore  relationships  dis- 
rupted by  the  percentage  advance,  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted competition  with  the  Canadian  roads  and  between 
the  roads  serving  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  led  to  some  very- 
extensive  reductions,  particularly  in  export  rates.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  reductions  amount- 
ing to  $200,000,000  a  year  had  been  made. 

The  first  formal  case  heard  by  the  commission  involving 
a  request  for  extensive  reductions  in  rates  was  the  western 
live  stock  case,  in  which  the  commission  did  not  issue  an 
order.  It  did,  however,  issue  a  report  on  August  1 S  recom- 
mending a  reduction  to  80  per  cent  of  the  rates  in  effect  in 
western  territory  which  were  higher  than  50  cents  as  justi- 
fied not  by  transportation  conditions  but  by  the  economic 
condition  of  the  industry.  The  railroads  complied  with  this 
recommendation. 

Then  the  commission,  acting  on  petitions  filed  by  the 
western  state  commissions  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  rates  on  grain, 
hay  and  grain  products  in  the  western  districts  and  after  an 
expedited  hearing  issued  a  report  saying  it  expected  the 
roads  to  make  reductions  but  did  not  issue  an  order  until 
the  railroads  had  failed  to  observe  its  recommendations. 

The  Threatened  Strike 

The  question  of  rate  reductions  has  been  complicated  by 
its  dependence  upon  the  wage  question.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  roads  were  asking  that  wages  be  reduced 
and  the  rules  of  the  national  agreement  be  modified  in  order 
to  save  them  from  bankruptcy,  as  for  several  months  a  large 
proportion  of  the  roads  were  not  earning  operating  expenses. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  shippers  were  refraining  from 
pressing  for  rate  reductions,  realizing  that  the  high  rates 
were  largely  due  to  the  wage  increases  that  had  been  made. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  went  on  record  as 
deprecating  the  agitation  for  general  rate  reductions  and  it 
tried  to  intervene  in  the  rate  case  with  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  shipping  public  but  was  denied  a  hearing  by  the  board. 
As  the  condition  of  the  railroads  gradually  improved,  as  a 
result  of  their  drastic  curtailment  of  maintenance  and  other 
expenses,  including  the  laying  off  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand employees,  and  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  increase  in 
traffic,  the  agitation  for  rate  decreases  became  stronger,  par- 
ticularly after  the  Labor  Board  had  made  a  reduction  in 
wages  estimated  at  $300,000,000  to  $400,000,000  a  year. 
The  roads  showed,  however,  that  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  general  rate  reductions,  and  even  when  their  net  in- 
come began  to  approach  the  statutory  rate  of  return,  reach- 
ing S  per  cent  in  August,  they  pointed  out  that  this  had  been 
done  largely  at  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  up  for  the  deficits  of  the  early  part  of  the 
year  to  be  able  to  pay  fixed  charges  for  the  year. 

Some  of  the  more  conservative  elements  among  the  ship- 
pers began  to  complain  that  the  railroads  were  hiding  behind 
the  Labor  Board  and  there  was  more  or  less  agitation  for 
the  abolition  of  the  board  or  its  co-ordination  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    After  the  decision  of  the  com- 


mission in  the  western  Livestock  case,  in  which  it  became 
evident  that  the  commission  was  not  inclined  to  wait  too 
long  for  a  further  reduction  in  wages,  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence with  Chairman  McChord  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  who  had  urged  the  roads  to  make  some 
voluntary  reductions  in  rate?,  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  tried  to  adopt  a  general  rate  policy  and  its  execu- 
tive committee  went  to  Washington  where  it  held  conferences 
with  President  Harding,  Mr.  McChord,  Secretary  Hoover 
and  Chairmen  Cummins  and  Winslow  of  the  two  Con- 
gressional committees  on  interstate  commerce.  All  of  these 
men  told  the  railroad  executives  that  they  considered  it 
highly  important  from  a  policy  standpoint  that  the  roads 
make  some  voluntary  reductions. 

The  committee  went  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  member 
roads  of  the  association  at  Chicago  on  October  14  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  roads  make  an  immediate  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  rates  on  agricultural  products  and  then 
take  steps  to  ask  for  another  wage  reduction  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  translated  at  once  into  rate  reduc- 
tions. At  the  meeting,  however,  a  number  of  the  roads,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  West,  declared  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  make  the  10  per  cent  cut  proposed  and  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  plan  was  adopted. 

On  the  same  day  a  committee  representing  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  asked  for  a  conference  to  present  a  demand  that 
the  12  per  cent  wage  cut  of  July  1  be  rescinded  and  that  the 
roads  make  no  further  reductions  for  a  year.  This  demand 
was  backed  up  by  a  strike  vote  and  when  the  roads  met  it 
by  handing  the  brotherhood  committee  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  proposing  a  new  wage  cut,  the  strike  orders 
were  issued.  The  strike  vote  had  been  taken  in  protest  against 
the  wage  reduction  ordered  by  the  board  effective  July  1, 
but  it  was  commonly  accepted  as  being  intended  merely  to 
head  off  a  new  move  in  the  direction  of  further  reductions. 
The  railroads  had  called  the  bluff,  however,  and  the  labor 
organizations  were  thus  placed  in  the  position  of  threatening 
to  strike  against  the  order  of  an  impartial  public  tribunal. 

When  it  was  made  clear  that  such  a  strike  would  have 
no  support  in  public  sentiment  and  that  the  government  was 
proposing  to  put  some  teeth  in  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
law  by  seeking  injunctions  against  a  violation  of  the  Labor 
Board's  orders,  the  brotherhoods  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  call  off  the  strike  without  too  much  appearance  of  sur- 
render by  an  announcement  of  the  Labor  Board  that  it  could 
not  take  up  a  new-  wage  case  for  any  class  of  employees 
until  it  had  cleared  its  docket  of  cases  involving  rules  and 
working  conditions  for  that  class. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  was  made  without  any  prom- 
ises or  concessions  of  any  kind  from  the  railroads.  They 
had  made  it  clear  that  they  were  proposing  wage  reductions 
as  the  only  way  of  complying  with  the  public  demand  for 
rate  reductions  and  they  began  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
steps  necessary  to  get  a  wage  dispute  before  the  Labor  Board 
with  a  view  to  showing  that  if  there  wras  anv  delav  the 
responsibility  for  it  was  not  theirs. 

This  required  the  service  of  notice  of  a  proposed  reduction 
upon  the  employees  of  various  classes  and  an  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  them  before  application  could  be  made  to 
the  board. 

Meanwhile  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  its 
report  in  the  western  grain  case  directing  the  roads  to  make 
on  or  before  November  20  reductions  by  one-half  of  the  35 
per  cent  and  25  per  cent  increases  made  in  the  Western  and 
Mountain  Pacific  districts.  The  commission  made  no  order, 
however,  but  said  that  one  would  be  issued  if  necessary.  In 
this  decision  the  commission  made  little  attempt  to  show  that 
the  reductions  were  justified  from  a  transportation  stand- 
point. The  reduction  was  based  on  the  economic  condition 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  reconciled  with  Section  15a 
(Continued  on   page  26) 
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Five  Years  of  Freight  Traffic  Growth  Is  Lost 

Railways  in  1921  Carry  Less  Freight  Than  in  Any  Year  Since  1915 
— Passenger  Traffic  Exceeds  1916 

By  Harold  F.  Lane 


R 


The   volume   of   railroad   freight   and   passenger   traffic 
throughout    1921,    with    the    important    exception    of 
grain,  has  naturally  reflected  the  general  business  de- 
pression; the  effect  of  the  decreased  traffic  has  also  shown 
itself  in  many  of  the  statistics  which 

are  commonly  used  to  measure  railway        ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
performance. 

So  far  as  freight  traffic  is  concerned 
the  railroads  in  1921  lost  five  years 
of  growth,  the  volume  of  freight  busi- 
ness for  the  year  having  fallen  below 
that  for  1920,  1919,  1918,  1917  and 
1916.  In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic 
1921  was  somewhat  ahead  of  1916. 
While  the  ton-mile  statistics  are  avail- 
able only  for  the  ten  months  ending 
with  October — except  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  estimates  for  November  based 
on  incomplete  returns — a  current 
index  of  the  amount  of  freight  busi- 
ness handled  by  the  railroads  is 
afforded  by  the  weekly  report  compiled 
by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  show- 
ing the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  ~ 
revenue  freight  during  the  week  sub- 
divided into  groups  of  the  principal 
commodities.-  These  reports  are  available  in  about  10  or  12 
days  from  the  close  of  the  week,  whereas  ton-mile  figures 
are  not  available  for  some  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  month. 
Moreover,  the  weekly  reports  show  fluctuations  which  are 
not  shown  in  the  monthly  reports  and  the  car  loading  figures 
give  the  division  by  commodities  which  is  not  otherwise 
available  except  in  quarterly  reports. 

The  car  loading  figures  are,  however,  less  exact  than  the 
tonnage  and  ton-mile  statistics  because  the  average  carload 


AILROAD       FREIGHT 
TRAFFIC  fell  about  23  per 
cent  below. that  of  the  rec- 
ord year  1920;  and  was  less  than 
for  any  year  since  1915. 

Passenger  traffic  less  than  for 
any  year  since  1916;  about  20  per 
cent  less  than  in  1920. 

Effect  of  reduced  traffic  is 
shown  in  reduced  miles  per  car 
per  day,  car  load  and  train  load. 
Car  surplus  existed  throughout 
year,  reaching  record-breaking 
figure  of  507,000  cars  on  April  8. 


Washington,   D.   C. 
is   subject  to  variations;   during    1921    it  has   averaged  be- 
tween one  and  two  tons  less  than  in  1920.    Measured  by  the 
number  of  cars  loaded,  freight  traffic  in  1921  has  been  only 
about  13  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  the  record  year.    How- 
ever,   the   ton-miles    for    the    first    ten 
months  of  the  year  show  a  decrease  of 
;        2i   per  cent   as  compared   with    1920. 
Passenger  traffic  shows  a  reduction  of 
about  20  per  cent. 

Car  Loading  and 

Ton-Mile  Statistics 


Up  to  December  17  the  number  of 
cars  loaded  with  revenue   freight  was 
38,716,335,  as  compared  with  44,613,- 
864    for   the   corresponding   period    of 
1920.        The      total      for     the     year, 
therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  approxi- 
mated  40,000,000    as   compared   with 
45,237,941     in     1920,    42,180,328    in 
1919    and   44,655,041    in    1918.      The 
car  loading  figures  for  the  railroads  as 
a    whole    were    not    compiled    before 
1918.      The  net  ton-miles,   which   are 
—        shown  in  the  accompanying  charts  and 
tables  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way   Economics,    show    a    greater   de- 
crease as   compared   with    1920   than   is  shown  by  the  car 
loading  figures.     For  the  ten  months,  January  to  October, 
inclusive,  the  total  net  ton-miles  for  the  current  year  were 
289,634,000,000,  as  compared  with  376.760,000,000  in  the 
corresponding   ten  months   of    1920,    a    decrease   of    23    per 
cent.     The   reduction   in   traffic   has   been   greater  than  that 
indicated  by  the  car  loading  due  to  the  fact  that  for  vary- 
ing  reasons   the   average   car   load    was   less   in    1921    than 
nTl920. 
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The  revenue  ton-miles  and  passenger  miles  bj  months  for 
recent  years  have  been  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

The  ear  loading  by  month.-,  by  the  principal  groups  of 
commodities,  is  shown  in  the  second  table  compiled  b)   the 

Car  Service  Division: 

Trend   of    Freight   Traffic 

On  the  chart  showing  the  trend  of  the  ton-mile  figures 
the  line  for  1921  has  been  below  that  for  each  of  the  Lasl 
five  years  throughout  the  war,  and  it  crossed  the  l'U6  line 
only  at  two  points,  representing  May  and  October.    Thi 


for  the  year  was  in  the  week  of  October  22.  when  the  total 
was  962,292  cars,  or  about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  1920 
peak  of  1,011,666  cars.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a 
rapid  decrease.  Coal  production  per  week,  which  heretofore 
has  reached  as  high  as  12,000,000  and  13,000.000  tons  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  fell  bad  to  a  little  over  7.000,000 
tons,  which  is  about  the  average  for  April.  For  the  week 
ending  December  17  the  total  car  loading  had  fallen  to 
727,332,  which  was  75,268  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  of   1920  and   79,731    ear-  less  than   for   1919 

The  deeper  "valleys"  shown  in  the  car  loading  chart  gen- 
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Month  1916 

January    

February     

March     

April   ;ii,l(..!,818,000 

May     27.6" 

June    

'luly     30,40! 

August    34,231,761,000 

September    33,131,238.000 

October     36,164.923,000 

November  34,929,276,000 

December      32.680.284.000 


Month 
January    . . 
February 
March     . . . 
April 

May     

June    

July     

August 
September 
October     . . 
November 
December 


1917 
32, 652. 616,000 
28.386,351,000 
,'il9,CO0 
34.279,893,000 
38,552,223,000 
38,477,863,000 
37,137,163,0'JO 
36,044,333,000 
35,469.005.060 
38.224.083,000 
36,404.612,000 
31,960,171,000 


1918 
27,619.867,000 
29.678.260.O0O 
37,706  I 

37,506,9 

137,000 
10,776,125,000 

39.579,023.000 

39,842. 2"7.< 

35.564,236.000 
33.639,389,000 


1919 

.111.352.685,000 
25.h25.7S3.0OO 
29.122.675,000 
28,759,160,000 
32.567,778.000 

,4  "3.000 
35.214.224.000 

,943,000 
39,015,351,000 
40.:  49.232, POO 

33,608,668.000 
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3,479.000,000 
,000,000 

3.443,85  i,< 

3,466,1! 

!  '1,000 
4,1  SO. 526,000 
4.528.608,000 
4.771." 
4.318,446,000 
3.872,391.  MO 
"M.OOO 
3.802. 165.000 


1918 
3,101,995,000 
2.905,442.000 
3,378,231.000 
3,371,015,000 
3,691,058,000 
3,924,525,000 
4.037,083,000 
4,375,695,000 
3,965,260,000 
3.201.092.000 
3.068.533.000 


1920 

34.764,807,000 
32,695,352.000 
37. 'I'M. 269.000 
28,530.657,000 
37,902.007,000 

869.000 
40,450.094,000 
42,706,838,000 
40.999,843.000 
42.562.687,000 

"30. 000 

165.000 


3,501,000.000 

3,551.811.000 

3.76O.702.O00 

4.294.1 18.000 
3,761.875.000 

■ 


1921 
29.824.391,000 
24,913.294.000 
26.825,588.000 
25,578,883.000 
28.218,768,000 
28.140.661.000 
28,412.404,000 
"58,000 
30.821.944.00O 
36.506.565.000 


1921 
3.358.000,000 

3.056,000,000 

2,969.406.000 

3.214.896.000 

• 

3.622,959.000 

5.291.452.000 


•Nol  available  by 


loading  chart  shows,  however,  the  1921  line  above  that  for 
1919  at  several  points  and  during  the  week  of  October  22 
it  approached  very  closel)   to  the  1920  line. 

Traffii  was  considerably  stimulated  during  October  by 
the  anticipation  of  i  possible  railroad  strike  which  led  to 
some  stocking  up,  particularly  of  coal.   The  peak  car  loading 


erall)  represent  weeks  which  include  holidays,  although  the 
one  for  April  16,  1920,  indicate-  the  low  point  of  loading 
at  the  time  of  the  switchmen's  strike  and  the  August  13, 
1919,  depression  represent-  the  1"--  of  loading  at  the  time 
of  the  -Imp  .raft-  Strike.    The  -harp  falling  off  in  the  latter 

pari  of  1919  also  represents  to  some  extent  the  coal  strike 


MODITV 

'  LOADING   BY   1   \1  ENDAR 

MONTHS.   1921-1920-1919 

Grain  and  grain  pr"  t 
1921            1920            1919 

Live  stock 

Coal 

Coke 

Forest  products 

1921           1920 

1919 

1921 

1919 

1921           1920          191 

I 

192 

1           1920 

1919 

Tan.     .  . 

.177,222 

161,156 

176,992 

139,455      151,684 

172,498 

741,153 

804,867 

34,068        42,859  Tnc.  in 

O  ■] 

200,070       244.430 

■ 

to 

.147.874 

141.425 

126,325 

113,007 

r.  70.496 

35,826 

coal 

' 

164/177 

148.531 

160.724 

117.880 

576.753 

28,167        53.491   In"  in 

coal 

350.5J7 

119,240      111.314 

583,716 

20.076        44.876  Tnc.  in 

130.041 

111,416 

121,611 

658.022 

•    1    Inc.  in 

cw] 

y« 

.181.081 

149,534 

136.94  7 

121,752 

696.313 

21.065         51. 

300  Inc.  in 

-|)       268.1105 

150,440 

109. 731 

840.520 

51. 

275  Inc.  in 

184,822 

130,832 

■• 

13  5.762 

"77.S71 

■ 

148,266 

177.314 

792.609 

209,965 

136.589       151,204 

669,235 

500.774 

I 

Total. 

57.238  1.732.8S2       20.114.739  3.829,883       6;  \ 

(MM 

i ineoui 

• 

1921              1920 

1021 

1920 

■ 

In   .  in  mi.. 

1.853.456 

3.104.384 
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M        1.441.010 
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of  that' year,  although  the  demand  for  transportation  at  that 
time  was  >u>h  that  the  shortage  of  coal  tonnage  gave  an 
opportunity  for  an  increased  traffic  of  other  kinds  of  freight. 

The  Car  Sen-ice  Division  has  recently,  been  publishing  a 
weekly  information  bulletin  containing  each  week  a  number 
of  charts  and  diagrams  accompanied  by  text  illustrating 
some  phase  of  the  transportation  situation. 

The  series  of  charts  showing  the  trend  of  the  classified 


the  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  began  in  July,  and  the  regu- 
larly heavier  loading  of  l.<  .1.  merchandise.  The  former  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  rapid  marketing  of  this  year's 
crop  by  the  farmers,  and  the  latter  to  the  tendency  in  1921 
to  do  business  in  smaller  units  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  other  outstanding  feature  of  these  charts  is  the  marked 
decline  in  1921  of  the  loading  of  coal,  coke  and  ore,  none 
of  which   have   at  any  time  approached  the   totals   reached 
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commodities  in  1920  and  1921  displays,  with  the  exception 
of  the  switchmen's  strike  period  in  April,  1920,  a  remarkable 
degree  of  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
total  loading  of  all  commodities  in  1^21  is  below  the  figure 
for  the  same  period  of  1920.  That  uniformity  of  trend  as  to 
the  total  revenue  freight  loading  does  not  obtain  with  respect 
to  each  classification,  however. 

Concerning  these  charts,  the  outstanding  features  are  the 
heavier  grain  loading  in  the  present  year,  particularly  since 


in  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  grain  loading 
has  been  above  that  for  1920  ever  since  the  first  of  April 
and  the  loading  for  the  year  has  broken  previous  records. 
The  live  stock  movement  follows  closely  that  of  1920. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  records  of  agricultural  com- 
modities reflect  the  usual  seasonal  variations.  Extraordinary 
conditions  have  frequently  contributed  to  these  high  and  low 
records  of  other  commodities.  Thus,  the  records  on  coal 
loading  reflect  the  periods  of  greatest  demand  in  anticipation 
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of.  and  greatest  loss  of  production  during,  the  bituminous 
coal  miners'  strike  of  November  and  December,  1919.  The 
maximum  records  of  coke  and  ore,  basic  commodities  in 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  were  reached  when  the  industrial 
boom  of  192  ill  at  its  climax;  the  minima  of  these 

commodities  is  in  the  period  of  great  depression  in  the  iron 
and   steel    industry   during    1921.     The  heaviest  loading  of 


1915-1921  (ending  November)  inclusive,  shows  in  a  very 
emphatic  way  the  comparative  stabilization  of  production  in 
the  anthracite  industry  and  the  lack  of  stabilization  of  pro- 
duction in  the  bituminous  industry.  The  marked  valley  in 
bituminous  production  usually  reached  in  April,  or  there- 
abouts, reflects  the  gradual  discontinuance  nf  winter  demand, 
the  termination  of  the  coal  contract  year  on  March  31,  and 
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forest  products  was  early  in  1920  before  the  dislocation  of  the   termination  of  the  labor  contract   period  on  the  same 

transportation   which    resulted    from   the   switchmen's   strike  date  with  labor  disturbances  in  consequence,  at  times, 
of  that  year;  the  low  figure  occurred  at  the  very  beginning 

of  1921  before  the  rehabilitation  of  the  building  industries  Coal  Production 

had  fairly  begun.  The  marked  depression  in  the  bituminous  production  in 

hart  showing  monthly  production  of  anthracite  and  late   1919  was  the  result  of  the  bituminous  miners'  strike 

bituminous  call  and  of  beehive  coke  for  the  calendar  years  beginning  November  1  that  year,  while  the  marked  depres- 
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sion  in  anthracite  production  in  August  to  October,  1920, 
was  the  result  of  the  anthracite  miners'  strike  during  that 
period.  The  post-armistice  depression  of  1918-1919  accounts 
for  the  great  falling  off  in  bituminous  production  at  that- 
time  and  the  existing  industrial  depression  accounts  for  the 
low  figure  since  December,  1920,  which  persisted  throughout 
the  year  except  when  in  October  an  increase  resulted  because 
of  apprehension  of  labor  disturbances  on  the  railroads. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  beehive  coke  production,   as 


of  the  current  year,  but  the  great  loss  of  export  coal  trade 
is  also  a  factor. 

The  relative  increase  of  business  in  the  southern  district 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  lumber  loading  in  that 
territory  has  not  suffered  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  other 
districts,  while  contemporaneously  certain  of  the  non-union 
coal  producing  sections  of  the  southern  district  have  been 
working  very  regularly  and  in  some  weeks  making  record 
production,   while  in  other  districts  coal  loading  has  been 
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ares  from  "Geological  Survey" 

shown  on  the  chart,  is  the  gradual  decline  from  1916.  This 
is,  of  course,  most  marked  in  the  two  periods  of  depression 
already  noted,  but  the  general  trend  results  from  the  gradual 
displacement  of  the  beehive  coke  by  by-product  coke  which 
began  during  the  war  period  and  is  quite  naturally  more 
pronounced  during  periods  of  industrial  depression. 

The  circular  diagrams  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of 
participation  by  the  railroads  in  each  of  the  seven  specified 
districts  in  the  revenue  freight  business  of  1921  as  compared 
with   1920.     In  a  general  way  these  statements  reflect  the 


very  severely  depressed.  The  figures  for  the  three  western 
districts  reflect  the  increased  grain  loading  since  mid-summer 
1921,  but  the  beneficial  effects  thereof  have  been  consid- 
erably overcome  in  the  northwestern  district  by  the  great 
decline  in  ore  loading.  These  diagrams  cover  the  year  to 
November  19. 

Ratios  of  Operation 

The  effect  of  the  light  traffic  during  1921  is  reflected  in 
the  various  ratios  of  operation  as  shown  in  the  table  com- 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY-  OF  RATIOS  OF  OPERATION,  UNITED  STATES— JANUARY,  1917,  TO   OCTOBER,    1921 

Percentage  of  Percent                         Percentage  of 

Tens  per  car  unserviceable  loaded  to  total                     unserviceable 

Car-miles  per  day                  (revenue  and  non-revenue)  freight  cars  car-miles                            locomotives 

Month                    1917     1918    1919    1920     1921     1917    L918    1919    1920    1921  1417  1913    1919    1920  1921  1917  1918     1919    1920  1921  1919    1920*    1921^ 

January     25.3     18.3     21.4     22.8     23.2     26.4     29.6     29.0     28.3     30.2  5.6  S.l       6.0       6.6  8.7  70.1  70.0     66.2     70.9  S7.5  25  8     25  7      24  8 

February     23.9     22.0     20.3     22.3     21.3     26.1     28.4     27.7     28.3     28.4  5.5  5.2       5.6       6.5  9.7  71.5  70.9     67.5     72.0  61.1  26.7     26  1      24'8 

March     25.6     24.9     20.4     23.8     20.9     26.4     28.1     27.6     28.3     27.2  5.4  5.0       5.6       7.0  10.8  70.8  71.4     68.1     72.3  63.3  27.5     25  9      23'6 

April J7.4     25.9     21.0     19.4     20.6     25.6     29.4     27.3     28.6     26.9  5.8  5.1        6.4       6.5  12.3  71.6  68.0     68.1     68.3  63.9  27.5     26  2      23'9 

May     29.0    26.4     22.8     24.2     21.3     26.7     27.7     27.7     28.3     27.8  5.6  5.4       7.3       6.6  13.6  70.1  66.8     67.4     71.2  63.5  27  0     245      ?3'8 

Jure     28  4     26.8     23.0     25.0     22.0     27.8     28.3     27.5     29.0     27.7  5.6  5.9       8.1       7.0  14.4  68.7  66.8     67.9     69.5  63.3  26.9     23  8      23'3 

July    28.3     26.5     24.1     26.1     21.6     27.1     30.1     27.8     29.6     27.5  6.0  6.9       8.7       7.2  15.4  67.9  64.7     68.0     67.8  63.3  26  8     23  9      23'5 

August     27.1     26.0     24.2     27.4     22.7     27.9     30.1     28.0     29.8     27.4  6.0  6.6       9.2       7.1  15.4  68.7  67.6     70.4     68.2  64.3  27  2     23  3      23  5 

September     26.6     26.8     26.5     28.1     23.8     27.0     29.7     28.3     30.0     27.1  5.8  6.2       S.5       7.2  15.4  70.0  66.9     69.6     67.0  65.2  26  3     23  3      23'3 

October     26.3.    26.2     27.3     28.5     26.8     27.7     29.7     28.0     29.9     27.2  5.6  6.0       7.4       7.3  14.8  71.5  67.9     68.4     66.0  66.2  26.5     23  2      23'l 

November     26.2     24.6     23.3     26.8     ....     27.2     29.5     26.2     30.5     ....  5.2  5.6       6.3       7.5  ....  71.0  67.1     71.3     63.2  ....  27.0     23.2      .... 

December     21.3     22.8     22.3     24,8     ....     29.2     29.8     27.7     31.2     ....  5.2  5.8       6.2       79  ....  70.9  65.9     71.1     60.3  ....  27.1     23.5      .... 

Total    26.1     24.9     23.1     24.9     ....     27.0     29.1     27.8     29.3     ....  5.6  5.7       7.1       7.0  ....  70.2  67.7     68.7     67.9  ....  26.9     ....       .... 

•Data   for  November  to  December,    1920,   subject  to  change. 


existence  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  several  districts.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  eastern  district,  merchandise,  l.c.l.,  forms 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  total  loading  and  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  business  handled  in  that  dis- 
trict in  1921  results  largely  from  this  fact.  In  the  Allegheny 
and  Pocahontas  districts  the  decline  is  accounted  for  by  the 
depression  in  the  coal  and  iron  and  steel  trades,  both  of 
which  have  suffered  considerably  in  the  business  depression 


piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  During  1920, 
when  the  railroad  facilities  were  taxed  to  handle  the  business 
offered  them,  a  campaign  was  made  to  increase  the  miles 
per  car  per  day  and  the  tons  per  car.  The  railway  executives 
set  as  a  mark  to  try  to  attain  30  miles  per  car  day  and  30 
tons  per  car  and  intensive  efforts  were  made  among  the 
railroad  forces  and  among  shippers  to  try  to  reach  those 
figures.     The  mark   set   for  car  mileage   was   not   attained, 
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although  an  average  of  28.5  was  reached  in  October,  but 
with  the  falling  off  in  traffic  these  figures  were  naturally 
reduced,  not  only  because  of  the  lessening  of  the  pressure 
,but  also  because  the  number  of  idle  cars  tends  to  decrease 
the  average. 

The  mark  of  30  tons  per  car  was  attained  in  1920  in 
September  and  again  in  November,  1920,  and  January.  1921, 
but  since  February  the  average  has  been  less  each  month 
than  it  was  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920  and  has 
remained  between  27  and  2,s  most  of  the  time.  The  great 
decrease  in  the  coal   traffic,  which   loads  heavily,  and  the 


Revenue  Freight  Loaded — Cumulative.  January   1   to  Novem 
ber    19,    Inclusive 

increase  in  the  volume  of  l.c.l.  freight  this  year  have  tended 
to  reduce  the  average,  although  the  unusually  large  volume 
of  grain  traffic  would  tend  to  increase  it.  The  reduction  in 
the  average  car  load  must  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  re- 
duced pressure  as  the  available  supply  of  cars  has  increased. 
For  the  ten  months  for  which  tin  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reports  are  available,  the  car  miles  per  day  aver- 
aged 22.4  as  compared  with  24. 9  in  1920;  the  net  tons  per 
loaded  car  averaged  27.7  as  compared  with  29;  the  net  ton 
miles  per  car  day  393  a-  compared  with  -199  and  the  net  tons 
per  trim  656  .i-  compared  with  715.  The  net  ton  mile-  per 
mil.-  of  road  per  day  averaged  4,086  a-  compared  with  5,320. 
With  the  lighter  train  loading  the  train  speed  has  increased 
from  10.3  to  11.5  miles  per  hour,  The  average  haul  of 
freight  has  shown  no  appreciable  change.  This  figure  is 
available  only  for  nine  month-.  The  average  miles  l"r 
revenue  ton  per  road  averaged  186.67  a-  compared  with 
-   in   1920. 

Car  Surplus 

freight  CM  surplus  throughout  thi 
I       cai     hortage  of  1  to  give  waj  to  a  surplus 

about  tin'   lir-t  of  the  year  an  B  the  SUTpluS 

had  reached  a  new  high  record  at  507,000     From  that  time 
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than  wa-  the  case  in  an\  other  ila^s  of  freight  equip- 
ment. The  -to.  k  and  refrigerator  i.ir  shortage-  have  seldom 
been  sufficiently  pronounced  to  produ. .  an)  considerable  net 
shortage  of  these  rs.  while  the  surplus  in  both 

cases  has  been  particularly  marked. 

The  temporar)  surplus  of  all  ear-  in  the  fall  of  I'M')  and 
early  1920  is  for  the  most  part  a  reflection  of  the  decreased 
demand  for  oj>cn  top  and  refrigerator  cars  at  that  particular 
time.  The  decreased  demand  for  open  top  car.-  was  the  result 
of  the  bituminous  coal  miner-'  strike.  With  respect  to  re- 
frigerator i  ar-  it  was  tin  normal  seasonal  decline  in 
movement. 

The  traffii  of  1('21  has  been  handled  not  only  with  less 
tars  in  existence  th. m  in  previous  years  hut  also  with  a  large 

tag<    of  the  .ar-  out  of  service  awaiting  repair-.     \ 
cording   to   the   latest    report    of   tin     Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  the  number  of  freight  cars  owned  was  2,341,757 
as  compared  with  2,365,122  in  1920,  and  the  percent 
bad  order  .ar-  has  reached  a-  high  a-   16,  although  there 
has  recently  been  some  reduction 

Passenger  Traffic 

The  passenger  traffic  in  1921  has  been  about  20  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920  and  has  been  less  than  in  the  four  pre- 
vious years  for  which  the  monthly  figures  are  available. 
since  about  February  1.  when  the  passenger  miles  fell  below 
that  for  1918.  While  many  people  have  attributed  the  de- 
.  rease  in  travel  to  the  increase  in  passenger  fares,  railroad 
officers  insist  that  it  has  merely  been  a  natural  accompani- 
ment of  the  general  business  depression]   since  so  large  a 

of     railroad     passenger     traffic     is     for     business 
purpos 

I  he  average  journey  per  passenger,  during  the  nine  months 
of     1921     for    which     tin  ire    available,    averaged 

36.45  miles  per  road  as  compared  with  ,vV2(>  in  1920.    The 
number    of    revenue    passengers    per    car    fell    from 
to  16.84. 


Tin    Louisville  &   Nashvilli    in  tin    u.n   1920  and  the  first 

nine    months    of    1921 — twenty-one    months    altogether — killed  _on 

its  tracks  enough  live  stock  to  supph   a  city  of  25.IXX)  population 

with  meat   tor  almost  two  years  m  about 

These     facts    an      I  circular   which   has  been 
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The  Regulation  of  Securities  Under  Section  20a 

An  Analysis  of  the  Decisions  in  a  Wide  Variety  of  Cases — I.  C.  C. 
to  Be  Commended 


By  Roberts  Walker 

Two    billion    dollars    is    the    approximate    principal  The    staff    of    necessity    includes    accountants    and    other 

amount  of  securities  passed  upon  by  the  Interstate  experts  in  various  lines.  No  small  part  of  the  consideration 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  present  time.  The  com-  of  each  case  seems  to  be,  judging  from  statements  in  the 
mission's  power  to  regulate  securities  began  on  June  28,  commission's  reports  and  requirements  in  its  orders,  an  ex- 
1920.  At  the  time  of  writing,  there  has  been  less  than  18  animation  of  the  commission's  own  files  and  accounting 
months  of  regulation.  Thus  the  com- 
mission has  dealt  with  an  average  of 
over  $100,000,000  of  bonds  and  stocks 
per  month.  These  figures  alone  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  the  commission's 
task. 

But  it  is  only  when  these  aggregates 
have  been  subdivided  among  the  va- 
rious applicant  carriers  and  among  the 
infinite  diversity  of  their  applications 
that  the  staggering  complexity  of  the 
commission's  responsibilities  becomes 
apparent.  Nearly  every  carrier  in  the 
country,  constructed,  under  construction 
or  hoping  to  construct,  has  already  been 
before  the  commission.  Almost  every 
phase  of  financing  has  been  considered. 


T 


Division  4 

These  matters  are  dealt  with  in  the 
first  instance  by  Division  4  of  the  com- 
mission, comprising  Commissioners 
Meyer,  Daniels,  Eastman  and  Potter. 
Their  staff,  which  in  June,  1920,  em- 
braced some  five  or  six  persons,  has 


'HE  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  18  months 
has  passed  on  securities  ap- 
proximating two  billion  dollars. 
It  has  responded  well  to  the 
heavy  demands  upon  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fed- 
eral regulation  of  securities  has 
not  proven  as  dreadful  as  many 
feared  it  might.  Commission 
regulation  has  cleared  away  the 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust that  has  hung  over  railroad 
securities. 

Relations  with  the  states  are 
still  an  uncompleted   chapter. 


records,  to  see  whether  the  applicant 
carrier  has  any  matters,  pending  or 
decided,  that  might  bear  upon  the 
application  for  securities.  Besides  this 
research,  the  commission  has  before  it 
all  the  application  papers  called  for  by 
its  regulations,  and  often  calls  for  other 
data  and,  presumably,  makes  some  sep- 
arate examination  of  the  authorities — 
legal,  financial,  market,  or  what  not — 
pertinent  to  the  application.  Oral 
hearings  before  examiners  of  Division  4 
itself  swell  the  mass  of  material  to  be 
sifted.  In  view  of  all  this  study  of 
each  case,  the  commission's  record  for 
celerity  in  securities  applications  is 
wholly  praiseworthy.  Rate  cases  are 
not,  perhaps,  fairly  comparable;  there 
are  usually  pleadings  to  be  filed  and 
one  or  more  hearings,  on  a  crowded 
docket,  to  be  held;  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  unfair  to  remark  that  the  reports  of 
rate  cases  show  intervals  of  from  two 
months  to  two  years  or  more  between 
submission    and    decision,    while    the 


The   Methods  of  Procedure 


perforce  grown  to  about  125.     The  ranking  members  of  this  average  securities  case  has  been  decided  within  one  month 

force  are:   Col.  William  A.   Colston,  Director;   J.   F.   Gray,  from  its  submission. 
office  assistant;  C.  V.  Burnside,  legal  assistant;  G.  J.  Bunt- 
ing,  accounting   assistant;    and   S.    S.    Roberts,   engineering 
assistant.  It  is  the  commission's  usual  practice  to  render  a  "report'' 

Securities  Section:     A.  Stuard  Young,  chief,  and  the  fol-  and   docket  an   "order"   in   each   case  acted  upon.     These 

lowing  examiners:  Pace  Oberlin,  George  H.  Gardner,  Charles  reports  vary  from  formal  perfunctory  findings  to  long,  care- 

E.  Boles,  R.  H.  Jewell,  Thos.  F.   Sullivan,  A.  Van  Meter,  fully   stated  reasons  for  the  order  to  be   entered.      In   ex- 

A.  C.  De  Voe,  J.  E.  Snider,  and  Paul  E.  Loidy.  amining   hundreds  of   these   reports,   one  is  struck  by  the 
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lack  of  stereotyped  phrases  and  by  the  individual  character 
of  each  report.  These  are  indications  of  one  excellent  policy 
early  adopted  by  the  commission,  viz.:  to  deal  with  each 
case  by  itself  and  on  its  own  merits.  This  practice  is  not 
novel  to  bankers;  but  its  prompt  recognition  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  rule  in  acting  upon  security  issues  is  matter 
for  congratulation.  In  the  reports,  however,  one  phrase  is 
"standard,"  the  substance  of  which  is: 

"Wc  t-nd  that  the  proposed  issue  of  bonds  (or  notes,  or  stock)  is  (a)  for 
lawful  objects  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  Overland  Railway  and 
compatible  with  the  public  interest,  which  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or 
consistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  the  applicant  of  service  to  the 
public  as  a  common  carrier,  and  which  will  not  impair  its  ability  to  perform 
that  service:  and  <h>  reasonably  necessary  and  appropriate  for  such  purpose." 

This  is  the  fundamental  rinding  required  by  clause  (2)  of 
Section  20a.  Two  or  three  provisions  are  also  common  to 
practically  all  permissive  orders,  such  as 

'N'othing  herein  shall  be  c<  nstrued  to  imply  any  guaranty  or  obligation 
as  to  said  bonds,  or  interest  thereon,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 

This  reflects  the  substance  of  clause  (8)  of  Section  20a  (Sec. 
439,  Transportation  Act,  1920). 

(b)  "except  as  herein  authorized  to  be  pledged,  said  bends  shall  not  be 
sold,  pledged,  repledged  or  otherwise  disposed  01  by  the  applicant,  unless  and 
until  so  authorized  by  our  future  order." 

This  phraseology  suitably  adapted,  occurs  in  authorities  to 
pledge  bonds  under  note  issues  or  to  take  bonds  into  the 
corporate  treasury.  The  obvious  intent  is  to  retain  control 
of  all  securities  up  to  the  moment  when  the  sale  thereof  to 
the  public  is  finally  authorized.  Then,  of  course,  they  will 
become  like  umbrellas  in  Roswell  Field's  famous  burlesque 
of  Lord  Ellenborough's  opinion  on  property  rights  in  same, 
and  "join  the  world's  great  common  store  of  securities, 
whither  the  Law  will  not  attempt  to  pursue  them." 

(c)  "The  applicant  shall,  within  ten  days,  report  to  us  all  pertinent  facts 
relating  to  the  issue  and  sale  of  saiil  securities  and  the  disposition  of  the 
proceeds  thereof,  etc.,  such  report  to  be  signed  by  applicant's  designated 
officers  and  verified  by  their  oaths." 

We  have  not  used  the  precise  language  of  any  particular 
order.  The  phraseology  varies  with  the  needs  of  the  case. 
Sometimes  periodical  reports  during  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
securities  are  ordered.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  these 
requirements  neces.-itate  that  the  commission  keep  an  elabor- 
ate diary  and  "tickler"  system,  so  that  reports  may  be  called 
for  if  they  do  not  come  punctually  to  hand  and  that  the 
commfc  rsight  may  continue  till  each  authority  is 

isted. 
application  papers  in  the  various  ease-  will  probably 
never  be  printed  in  published  volumes.  It  is  a  pity  that 
not  even  the  reports  and  orders  thus  far  made  have  been 
printed  JO  as  to  be  available  to  railroad  people,  bankers  and 
student-,  but  evidently  this  division  of  the  commission  has 
been  too  much  engrossed  in  doing  it-  job  to  see  a  book 
through   the  pre--.      It   i  tood   tli.it   a   volume  will   be- 

fore  li  d    ■>-  pari  of  I.  t '.  C.  reports,  i  ont 

mam   if  not  all  of  the  reports  and  order-  in  decided 

Relations  with  the  States  an  Unfinished  Chapter 
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proval  by  state  authorities  be  shown  or  that  its  absence  be 
explained.  Railroads  betrayed  a  strange  reluctance  to  go 
near  their  state  commissions  in  the  face  of  the  words  "exclu- 
sive and  plenary,"  and  railroad  counsel  disclosed  an  equally 
odd  unwillingness  to  "opine"  on  that  subject  So  the  defini- 
tive regulations  (cir.  let.,  revised),  issued  under  date  of 
September  22,  1920,  but  in  actual  practice  prior  thereto, 
omitted  the  troublesome  reference  to  state  control.  Ever 
since,  the  commission  has  gone  to  the  mat  on  this  point  with 
commendable  spunk.     For   instance: 

(a)  In  the  New  York  Central  $25,000,000  10-yr.  collat. 
bond  case  (Finance  Docket  Xo.  39),  decided  September  13, 
1920,  the  commission's  report  noted  that  notice  had  been 
sent  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  in  which  applicant 
operates.  "Xo  objection  to  the  granting  of  the  authority 
desired  was  offered  on  behalf  of  any  of  these  states  except 
the  state  of  Michigan.  Because  of  an  understanding  reai  bed 
between  authorities  of  that  state  and  the  applicant,  this 
objection  was  not  pressed  before  us."  In  other  words,  the 
"differences  were  accommodated,"  as  President  Wilson  would 
say,  md  the  matter  was  left  for  court  action. 

The  Big  Four  Note  Case 

(b)  In  the  Big  Four  note  case  (F.  D.  1086;  Dec.  22, 
1920),  the  report  shows  that  Ohio  and  Michigan  asked  for 
dismissal  of  the  application,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
mission  has  no  jurisdiction  because  applicant  is  a  creature 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  that  the  issue  of  securities  does  not 
involve  a  federal  question,  that  the  applicant,  not  being 
a  federal  corporation,  is  not  amenable  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  to  its  securities  issues,  and  that  (in  Michigan)  the 
state  is  financially  interested  because  of  fees  payable  to  it 
on  securities  authorizations.  Whereupon  the  commission 
dryly  remarks: 

"It  is  well  settled  that  .  .  .  carriers  ...  in  interstate  commerce, 
although  organized  ...  as  state  corporations,  are  nevertheless  subject 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Section  20a  .  .  .  confers  exclusive  and  plenary  juris- 
diction upon  us  to  authorize  the  issue  of  securities.  ...  A  carrier  may. 
under  our  authority,  issue  securities  and  assume  obligations  or  liabilities 
without    securing   other    appr 

"...  Section  20a  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  carrier 
.  tc  issue  securities,  even  though  permitted  by  the  authority  creating 
if.  unless  and  until,  ?nd  then  only  to  the  extent  that,  we  authorize  such  issue. 
Any  security  for  the  issue  of  which  our  authority  is  required,  is  void  if 
issued  without  said  authority  having  been  first  obtained.  Upon  consideration 
of  the  answers  of  the  public  utilities  commissions  of  Ohio  and  M 
we  arc  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  jurisdior 

Then   follows  a   statement,   common  in  other  reports,  that 
no  objection  has  been  offered  by  the  authorities  of  the  other 
i  "in  erned. 

(c)  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  Equipment  Trust 
report   is  an   instance  where  a   state   seems  not  to  have 

the  o  mmission's  general  power,  but  to  have  wished 
to  manage  a  particular  detail,  to  wit: 

"The   Nebraaka    Stale   Railway   Commission   luggeated   that   the   tut 
for    the   issue   of   these    securities    be   conditioned   uj*.-«i    the   payment   of   the 
trust    certific-.tr.  th*    silo    of    Ml 

ting    revenues.        I  •      is    intimatrlv 

■      Which    we    n- 
investigatl  I  ■  "  in  that  cent. 

:-    familiar    with    the    Struggles    of    the    Comin 

I  to   express    rules    ,m    depreciation,    will    lie 

forgiven  if  they  smile  at  the  thought  that  the  si  N 

brasks  dded  to  those  who  are  watchfully  waiting 

for  the  determination  of  the  depreciation  policy  of  the  com 
mission ) 

Other  instances  could  be  cited,  all  establishing  that  the 
commi  liction, 

in  sup  ;  state  commi  dlroad  securities, 

just  discussed  doubtless  has  sound  legal  foun- 
dation, Where  the  federal  i;< <\<  rnnicnt  lia-  moved  into 
an    area     which,  -titution.    it    has    a    right    to 

Control,  it  will  usually  be  held  to  have  taken  entire  aul 

hat  Kt  an  element  of  the  power  "to  regulate 
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commerce,"  this  assumption  of  control  of  railroad  securities 
should  and  probably  will  be  held  to  have  ousted  the  states 
from  such  control  as  they  have  previously  exercised. 

The  Charter  Powers  of  State  Corporations 

But  there  is  another  cognate  matter  that  is  not  so  clear, 
viz.,  whether  the  charter  power  of  state  corporation-  may 
be  deemed  to  have  been  enlarged  by  Section  20a.  The 
present  regulations  require  that  an  attested  copy  of  its 
charter  be  filed  by  each  applicant  carrier,  and  that  carrier's 
counsel's  opinion  shall  show  that  the  issue  "is  or  will  be 
legally  authorized  and  valid  if  approved  by  the  commission. 
In  such  opinion  specific  reference  should  be  made  to  any 
provisions  of  the  charter  ....  upon  which  special  reliance 
is  placed." 

The  carrier's  fundamental  law  ma)  provide  that  bonds 
may  not  be  issued  in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock,  or  may  not  bear  more  than  a  stated  rate  of  interest; 
or  may  prohibit  the  issue  of  convertible  bonds;  or  may 
otherwise  restrict  certain  financial  expedients.  Can  the 
commission  in  effect  supplement  the  charter  granted  by  the 
state,  by  permitting  the  carrier  to  do  that  which  the  state 
restricts  or  prohibits?  The  question  has  not  been  settled. 
From  the  commission's  requirements  just  quoted,  it  can  be 
deciphered  that  the  authority  granted  and  limited  by  the 
states  is  deemed  of  grave  consequence  (except  only  as  to  the 
exclusive  and  plenary  power  to  authorize  securities  issues). 
But  might  not  "plenary"  power  include  the  right  to  authorize 
financial  programs  not  countenanced  by  a  carrier's  state? 
The  question  must  some  day  be  answered. 

It  was  dealt  with,  in  a  negative  way,  in  the  Lackawanna's 
stock  dividend  case  (where  no  state  authority  interposed 
objection).  The  commission  went  comprehensively  into  the 
Lackawanna's  statutory  power.  "Whether  or  not  applicant 
is  prohibited  from  issuing  stock  dividends  by  its  charters 
is  not  clear.  Counsel  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  provision 
which  would  permit  such  dividends."  Relying  upon  Section 
20a,  the  commission  authorized  the  capitalization  of  part  of 
the  surplus  through  the  declaration  of  a  stock  dividend. 
That  is  to  say,  the  commission  authorized  the  exercise  of 
a  power  not  expressly  granted  by  state  law.  But  whether. 
in  an  equally  persuasive  case,  the  commission  would  go 
rounter  to  state  law,  seems  not  to  haw  been  conclusively 
settled. 

The   Matter  of  Valuation 

One  other  general  question  is  in  an  unsettled  state:  the 
matter  of  valuation.  What  part  is  it  to  play  in  the  regula- 
tion of  securities?  Many  have  held  the  theory  that  valua- 
tion would  disclose  and  limit  the  amount  of  securities  that 
a  carrier  could  sustain;  and  that  such  limitation  would 
hold  down  rate  increases,  by  minimizing  the  interest  and 
dividends  to  earn  which  rates  are,  presumably,  fixed.  But 
here  we  are,  with  scarcely  any  valuations  established,  and 
the  commission  busily  authorizing  securities  issues.  Their 
reports  disclose  hardly  any  cases  where  valuation  is  a  deter- 
mining factor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  plain  from  their 
reports  that  value  of  property  is  often  taken  into  account. 
The  lack  of  basic  evidence  of  value  must  lie  a  considerable 
handicap.  Book  value  is  sometimes  taken  into  consideration : 
the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  application,  to  issue  addi- 
tional stock,  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence 
did  not  show  that  the  value  of  the  road  and  equipment. 
plus  working  capital,  materials  and  supplies,  exceeded  tin- 
then  existing  capital. 

In  the  Lackawanna  stock  dividend  case,  the  report  con- 
tains much  discussion  of  expenditures  made  from  surplus. 
The  prevailing  opinion  (for  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
heard    before   the   whole   commission)    contains    an    express 

finding   that   "the  evidence  establishes that  the 

present  capitalization   is  below  the  actual  investment  or  fair 


value  of  the  property."  The  >urplus  on  tile  books  was  about 
$90,000,000,  but  the  commission  allowed  a  stock  dividend 
of  only  $45,000,000.  Commissioners  Daniels  and  Potter 
wrote  opinions  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  commission's  own 
theory,  a  larger  stock  dividend  and  a  smaller  remaining 
surplus  would  have  been  permissible.  (Commissioner  East- 
man's dissent  was  on  the  same  ground  as  in  the  Burlington 
that  capitalization  of  surplus  ought  not  to  be  permitted). 
Thus  the  commission  affirmatively  found  ample  values  for 
the  stock  dividend  permitted  or  even  for  a  larger  dividend; 
value  was  conceded,  and  the  real  point  was  how  much 
surplus  ought  to  be  left. 

In  a  small  application  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Williams- 
port  &  North  Branch,  the  report  recited  that  the  investment  of 
the  foreclosed  company,  as  shown  by  its  books,  was  $2,000,- 
000,  while  the  proposed  securities  aggregated  $900,000;  and 
the  purchasing  committee  was  allowed  to  receive  these  $900,- 
(1(10  new  securities  in  exchange  for  the  railroad  bought  by 
them  at  foreclosure  sale.  In  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
reorganization  (F.  D.  1146),  the  commission  virtually  al- 
lowed the  securities  because  they  improved  the  financial  set- 
up, their  report  stating: 

"Under  the  plan  of  reorganization,  the  total  capitalization  will  be 
$91,321,150.  The  valuation  of  the  property  which  will  be  taken  over  by 
applicant  has  net  yet  Ken  completed,  so  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  compare 
this  capitalization  with  underlying  value.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
proposed  new  capitalization  will  be  relatively  lower,  even  whrn  allowance 
its  made  for  the  properties  which  are  not  to  be  taken  over,  than  the  out- 
standing capitalization  of  the  old  company,  and  that  the  fixed  charges  will 
very  materially  be  reduced,  with  a  subsequent  improvement  in  credit.  The 
evidence  also  indicates  that  the  new  capitalization  will  not  be  disproportionate 
to  the  earning  power  of  applicant.  Under  those  circumstances,  in  view  of 
the  manifest  desirability  of  ending  the  long  period  of  receivership,  we  think- 
that  approval  ought  not  to  be  withheld  because  of  lack  of  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  taken  over  by  applicant." 

The  report  in  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  reorganiza- 
tion matter  states  that  no  evidence  was  offered  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  that  it  is  not  now  practicable  to 
determine  such  value,  but  that  in  this  instance  the  commission 
was  asked  only  to  give  effect  to  the  reorganization  plan  de- 
vised by  the  late  U.  S.  District  Judge  William  C.  Hook. 
Valuation  and  its  corollary,  earning  power,  have  figured  in 
one  or  two  denials  of  applications  for  loans  under  Section 
210  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920.  A  loan  of  $42,250 
to  a  short  line  railroad  was  refused  because  of  deficits  in  net 
income  and  of  the  doubtful  earning  power  and  security  of  the 
carrier.  In  another  such  refusal,  the  same  ground  was 
stated,  and  the  commission  seems  also  to  have  taken  judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  a  railroad  built  in  1913  would  be 
confronted  in  1920  with  the  period  of  its  heaviest  operating 
expenses. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  commission  refrains  from 
mentioning  valuation.  Whether  it  will  make  more  of  the 
matter  when  valuations  have  more  generally  been  determined, 
renin  ins  for  the  future  to  disclose. 

Reorganizations 

In  considering  valuation,  the  subject  of  reorganization 
naturally  comes  to  mind.     It  is  elementary,  on  the  theory 

underlying  Section  20a,  that  a  new  company  should 
not  embark  upon  business  with  securities  in  excess  of 
demonstrable  valuation;  it  is  also  clear  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  commission's  control  over  railroad  secur- 
ities would  be  lessened  if  upon  a  reorganization  securities 
should  be  authorized  grossly  in  excess  of  fair  valuation. 
The  commission  has  had  so  few  reorganization  cases  before 
it,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  generalize.  The  cases  of  the  Williams- 
port  &  North  Branch  and  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf, 
above  referred  to,  contain  nothing  of  special  interest,  as 
neither  had  anything  to  do  with  priorities  and  liens.  Those 
two  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  case,  however,  do 
indicate  one  practice  that  is  of  considerable  comfort,  viz  . 
the  focussing  of  the  commission's  attention  upon  the  new 
company  and  its  securities,  and  limiting  its  report  and  order 
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to  the  new  company's  issues.  The  foreclosed  or  reorganized 
company  and  its  securities  are  left,  where  they  belong,  to 
the  court  in  which  die  receivership  or  other  proceeding  is 
pending.  Hence  the  commission  passes  upon  the  classes 
and  aggregate  of  the  new  company's  securities,  and  any 
special  terms,  if  there  be  any,  connected  with  the  new  issues; 
but  has  not  thus  far  concerned  itself  with  the  basis  upon 
which  an  old  security-holder  is  to  receive  new  securities 
under   the   reorganization   plan. 

In  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  commission's  report 
stated  that  "holders  of  small  blocks  of  bonds  have  protested 
against  the  plan  of  exchanging  bonds  for  stock.  This  is  a 
matter  properly  to  be  brought  before  the  court  having  juris- 
diction in  Uie  premises,  which  have  expressly  reserved  the 
determination  of  the  equities  in  the  receivership  proceeding." 
In  the  same  case,  no  other  mention  appears  in  the  report  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  new  securities  are  to  issue.  The 
questions  of  reorganization  expenses,  underwriting,  etc.,  seem 
not  to  have  been  raised.  The  new  securities  and  the  assump- 
tion of  certain  old  issues  are  the  consideration  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  new  company  of  most  of  the  mileage  of  the 
old  company.  The  commission  finds  that  the  aggregate 
irities  and  the  annual  fixed  charges  will  be  less  under 
the  plan  than  they  were  with  the  old  company's  securities. 
The  order  requires  the  new  company  to  file  full  reports  of  the 
issuance  of  securities,  specimens  of  each  type  of  security, 
copies  of  each  indenture,  etc.  A  time  limit  to  the  authority 
was  fixed,  which  has  been  once  or  twice  extended.  The 
details  of  certain  of  the  securities  have  been  authorized  to 
be  changed.  These  matters  are  mentioned  as  indicating  that 
the  commission  quite  properly  does  not  give  authorities  run- 
ning too  far  into  the  future,  but  is  flexible  and  reasonable 
about  extensions  and  changes. 

As  to  the  other  pending  reorganizations  of  receivership 

properties,   it   is  understood   that   the   Missouri,   Kansas  & 

authority  has  not  yet  been  formally  requested.      The 

„v  Rio  Or.  a  (purchaser  at  the  D.  &  R.  G. 

i    authority  to  issue  shares  without  par  value, 

but  appears  to  have  received  no  authority  as  to  bonds,  nor 

as  to  assuming  the  bonds  subject  to  which  it  took  over  the 

1.      The  report  of  the  commission   refers  with   con- 

ble  detail  to  the  court  proceedings,  objections  by  stock- 

-.  etc.,  and  finds  the  Western  Pacific  holding  company 

not  within  its  jurisdiction  under  Par.  2  of  Section  5  of  the 

Interstate  Commi  amended. 

Voluntary  Refinancing  of  Roads  Not  in  Receivership 

ing  of 

1   Corn- 
without  pa; 

of  the 

Securities   for   New   Enterprises 

the  commis- 

n  with- 
public 

tli  will  be  th  keen  inl 

that  ! 


difficulties  in  liberalizing  new  issues  so  as  to  make  the  pro- 
gram inviting  to  capital.  Texas  created  a  state  of  affairs  where 
practically  all  railroad  building  had  to  be  done  by  foreign 
corporations — the  very  thing  the  statute  sought  to  prevent — 
because  no  reward  was  in  sight  for  local  capital.  The  old 
problem  of  a  suitable  amount  of  bonus  securities  to  represent 
earning  power,  promoter's  profit,  or  whatever  one  may  call 
it,  seems  to  remain  to  be  considered  by  the  commission. 

Discretion  Exercised  Upon 

Strictly  Business  Questions 
Some  hopeful  augury  may,  perhaps,  be  spelled  out  from 
the  wide  range  of  authority  granted,  and  of  discretion  ex- 
ercised upon  strictly  business  questions.  One  of  the  early 
cases  before  the  commission  was  the  New  York  Central 
$25,000,000  10-yr.  7  per  cent  bond  issue  (F.  D.  39;  Sept.  13, 
1920).  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  was  repres- 
ented by  its  counsel,  and  the  banker  also  had  such  counsel. 
The  commission  in  a  way  served  notice  that  consummated 
trades  should  not  be  brought  before  it  for  mere  ratification, 
by  stating: 

"It  developed  at  the  hearing  that  the  propi  scot  collateral  trust  bends  had 
.<tst  20,  1920.  subject  to  our  authorization.  While  the  law 
does  not  prohibit  such  a  conditional  sale  in  advance  of  approval  of  an  issue 
of  securities,  carrir-s  should  realize  that  we  shall  not  be  controlled  in  our 
actirn  by  representations  that  failure  to  accord  approval  of  issues  con- 
ditionally sold  will  result  in  disturbance  or  disarrangement  of  plans  based 
upon  anticipated  approval." 

But  this  attitude  does  not  seem  to  have  meant  that  the 
commission  desires  to  do  any  of  the  trading.  It  has  been 
interpreted  and  acted  upon  as  meaning  that  parties  should 
trade  subject  to  the  commission's  order,  or  after  the  author- 
ization has  been  granted.  Vet  the  commision  is  by  no  means 
unwilling  to  keep  an  eve  on  the  market.  In  one  or  two 
reports,  the  authorized  price  is  higher  than  the  price  stated 
in  the  application.  This  must  mean  that  somebody  made  a 
better  offer  or  that  the  commission  ascertained  that  the  price 
was  too  low  and  insisted  on  raising  it.  Tn  tin-  New  York 
Central  ease  above  cited,  the  commission's  remarks  on  price, 
underwriting,  commissions,  etc..  are  well  worth  citing  tn  toto: 

"The  to  the   sale  are  briefly   thes, 

competition.      Applicant    dealt    only    with    J.  njr    and 

accepted  that  firm's  acreement  to  'endca\or  to  form  a  Sjrndii 
from  ourselves  and  associates  ll 
for    public    subscription    at    par    and    accrued    interest.'      Tf    this 

TOCCessful,    .'.    P.    Morcan   &    C  l^nds  at 

i  or  cent   of  par  and  accrued   interes  upon  a 

cent    basis.      The    'associates'    mentioned    in    the    agreement    were 

eventually  the  National  City  Company  and  the  First  National   rtank  of  New 

ire  nnd  letter,  invited  -.  '  in  investment  securities 

ng  them 

The  sub- 
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"It  ap|  were  ap 

itions  arising  out   of  the   war   have   t  1   the  character 

of  the  investment  market.     Evidence  effect  that  owing  to 

the  heavy  income  la.v  the  tendency  of  lure  individual  buyers  is  to  purchase 
taxfree  securities.     High  returns  promised   in  i   vestment 

deter  some  investors  from  investing  freely  in  railroad  securities.  Higher 
margins  on  the  placement  ■  f  certain  competing  investments 
tributors  to  prefer  the  placement  of  the  latter.  The  banks,  moreover.  End 
it  necessary  to  use  their  funds  chiefly  for  commercial  purposes.  To  a 
reater  extent  than  heretofore  railroad  securities  must,  therefore,  be 
sold  to  small  buyers,  and  tin's  makes  necessary  more  comprehensive  and 
expensive    machinery    of    distribution.  testified    thai    it    had    no 

of    effecting    such    distribution    upon    its    own    account,    and    that    it 
resorted  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Compan]  t  firm's  prestige  and  ex- 

perience,  and  established  connections  with  investment  houses  all  over  the 
country-     In  ether  won  Company  acted  as  middleman  between 

the  corporation  and  the  distribution  machinery  necessary  to  place  so  large 
an  issue  of  securities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  applicant  the  issue  cculd  not 
have  been  effected  in  any  other  way.  Evidence  was  also  offered  b] 
sentatives  of  investment  houses  as  to  the  greatly  enhanced  cost  at  the  present 
time  of  distributing  securities,  because  of  increased  salaries,  higher  rents, 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  wider  field  of  investors,  and  other  factors 
entering  into  the  crnduct  of  the  business. 

"We  have  thought  it  necessary  t<>  sel  forth  in  detail  the  circumstances 
and  cost  attending  the  marketing  of  the  proposed  issue,  because  the  assur- 
ance of  reasonable  terms  afforded  by  competitive  bids  was  not  present.  In 
savins  this  we  reali7e  that,  tinder  the  conditio  ns  prevailing  in  the  financial 
world,  applicant  probably  could  not  have  obtained  the  advantage  of  open 
competition;  hut  'his  tact  merely  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  our 
ering  in  this  and  all  similar  cases  the  terms  of  sale  which,  we  are  asked 
to  approve.  In  the  present  instance,  in  view  of  the  small  financial  risk  and 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  subscriptions  were  obtained,  we  think  the 
discount  at  which  the  bonds  were  sold  was  liberal.  The  evidence,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  c<  nclusion  that  the  cost  of  floating  the  issue  was 
such  that  we  ought,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  withhold  approval  of 
the    term;    and    conditions    set    forth    in    applicant's    petition. 

"The  subject  matter  is  plainly  one  deserving  of  attention,  and  it  is  d< 
sirable  that   carriers    intending   to    presi  ns    for   the   approval   of 

security  issues  should  appreciate  that  the  proposed  terms  and  conditions  will 
be   the   subject   of   rur    careful   consideration." 

As  specimens  of  prices  actually  authorized,  there  may  be 
mentioned:  Equipment  notes,  average  maturity  7!4  years, 
at  8  per  cent  basis;  mortgage  bonds  on  a  7.75  per  cent 
basis;  6  per  cent  bonds  with  2  years  to  run  at  90. 

The  Scope  of  Authority 

As  to  the  scope  of   its  authority,   the  commission   seems 

to  act  on  the  sound  theory  that  if  it  doesn't  assert  juris- 
diction over  everything,  it  may  miss  something.  This  posi- 
tion has  brought  before  the  commission  quite  an  assortment 
of  oddments.  For  instance,  the  matter  of  dollar  bonds  in 
conversion  of  sterling  bonds  tinder  a  mortgage  and  bond 
issue  preexisting  federal  control  of  securities.  In  an  Oregon- 
YYushington  Railroad  &  Navigation  application,  the  report 
said: 

"While  it  is  iv  t  our  intent  io  find  the  proposed  conversion  in  substance 
accompli  :  more    than    a    changi     in    term  liabilities, 

we  are  of  opinion  that  the  delivery  of  dollar  bonds  in  exchai 
bonds     .     .     .     involves    an    issue    of    securities    with  and 

purpose   of   Sectii  n   20a  of   the   Interstate   Commerce 

The  same  ruling  was  made  in  a  Union  Pacific  case  and 
in  an  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  case,  the  latter  involving 
the  feature  that  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange  provided  in  the 
mortgage  resulted,  upon  conversion,  in  an  increase  of  obliga- 
tion of  526.70  per  $1,000  bond.  Even  bonds  issued  into 
the  carrier's  treasury,  not  sold  or  pledged,  must  obtain  author- 
ization (B.  &  O.  Refunding  &  General  Mortgage  bonds,  for 
example.  A  carrier  that  had  issued,  subsequent  to  June  28, 
1920;  without  commission  authority,  $50,000  of  promissory 
notes   was  given   authority   to   retrai  eel   the 

guilty  notes  and  issue  innocenl  ones.  Refusal  to  issue  ; 
to  finance  a  purchase  of  another  railroad  has  been  denied 
where  the  purchase  had  first  been  made  without  obtaining 
the  commission's  approval.  A  subordinate  refunding  o] 
tion,  the  issuance  of  Rock  Island  General  Mortgage  bond.-, 
which  can  be  used  only  for  pledge  under  and  refund  into 
the  First  and  Refunding  bonds,  receives  the  commission's 
approval. 

A  more  burdensome  income  tax  provision  was  authorized 
to  be  inserted  into  some  O-W  R.  R.  &  N.  bonds;  this  was 
another  instance  of  increase  of  obligation.  The  issue  of  stock 
upon  conversion  privileges  has  been  permitted  to  the  Southern 


it  Company,  the  Atchison,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the 
Wabash,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Fractional  bond  scrip  in  such  also  received  for- 

mal sanction.  The  issuance  of  further  preferred  stock  under 
a  consolidation  of  corporations  made  in  1906  was  withheld 
by    the    carrier    until    commission    authorization    had    been 

&  Alton).  The  New  Orleans,  I 
Mexico  case  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  commission 
tloes  not  deem  the  provisions  of  a  mortgage  beyond  the  scope 
of  its  authority.  There  the  mortgage  permitted  bonds  for 
betterments  to  be  drawn  down  on  the  basis  or  price  of  not 
less  than  $950  per  $1,000  bond.  The  commission,  how- 
ever, refused  to  allow  a  principal  of  bonds  in  excess  of  the 
i  ash  actually  expended,  and  cut  the  application  from  $561,- 
800  in  S^v.,700. 

Pledge  of  Bonds  for  Short-Term  Notes 

Railroads  with  treasury  bonds  often  wish  to  pledge  them 
for  short-term  loans.  The  loans  (if  they  do  not  overrun 
the  two  year  and  5  per  cent  limitation  of  paragraph  9  of 
Section  20a)  do  not  require  commission  authority.  But  the 
pledge  does.  The  commision  has  granted  a  number  of  per- 
missions of  this  sort,  and  has  changed  some  of  them  from 
time  to  time  to  fit  bond  market  conditions.  In  a  Rock 
Island  case,  the  authority  first  granted  was  to  pledge  not 
over  a  stated  par  amount  of  bonds  per  each  $100  of  loan. 
Later  this  was  changed  to  permit  not  over  $125  of  bonds 
at  market  value  to  be  pledged  per  $100  of  loan.  This,  as 
will  be  observed,  is  the  wholly  familiar  rule  for  maintaining 
"margin." 

With  the  ntent  improvement  in  the  bond  market,  sensible 
provisions  like  these  have  resulted  in  lessening  the  amount 
of  bonds  to  be  pledged  per  $100  of  loan,  but  of  course  would 
operate  the  other  way  if  the  bond  market  were  getting  weaker. 
General  permissions  to  pledge  bonds  have  been  given  to  the 
B.  &  O.,  the  Frisco,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  I..  &  N.  and  a 
number  of  other  carriers,  not  to  mention  specific  authorities 
to  many  carriers  of  issues  of  collateral  notes. 

We  have  seen  the  commission's  attitude  on  stock  dividends 
in  the  Lackawanna  case  where,  roughly,  half  of  the  dividend 
asked  for  was  allowed.  The  Burlington  application  for 
leave  to  declare  a  bond  dividend  had  even  harder  sledding. 
Sis  opinions  were  written  by  as  many  commissioners,  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  was  careful  to  limit  the  scope  of  the 
refusal  of  permission,  in  these  words: 

"No  oi  os  made 

in  foregoing  dividends     The  denial  in  this  casi  ■    to  the  issuance 

of  a  bond  dividend  by  a  railroad  wdiich  has  no  reed  for  the  bonds,  and 
which    can    advantageously    i-sue   alt    the   stock    reasonably    required    for    its. 

ige    which    the   applicant   desires 
can  be  provided  bond  dividend." 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  the  argument  that  the  rule  should 
wer  bonds  and  more  shares."  Commissioner  Eastman, 
in  both  the  Lackawanna  and  Burlington  matters  vigorously 
dissented.  He  believes  that  "undercapitalized  railroad  corp- 
orations are  a  source  of  strength  to  I  md  they  are 
all  too  few." 

Stock  Issued  at  Less  Than  Par 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  Section  20a  puts  thi  i  mphasis 
on  value,  rather  th  ti  due.      I  lure  is  nothing  in  the 

section  to  indicate  that  stock  may  not  be  issued,  in  a  persua- 
sive case,  at  less  than  par.  No  square  instance  has  been 
found,  but  the  commission  has  the  right  to  consider  the  i  r- 
rier's  charter  and,  if  it  interpose  no  difficulties,  to  authorize 
stock  to  be  sold  below  par.  The  treatment  of  an  issuance  of 
investment'  preferred  stock,  should  such  be  brought  before 
the  commission,  would  demonstrate  the  commission's  attitude, 
in  case,  as  often  happens,  there  were  a  sale  price  below 
par  or  a  banker's  commission  that  brought  the  net  proceeds 
below  par.  .  _ 
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Other  Activities 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  embrace  the  other 
activities  of  Division  4.  Among  such  are  the  consideration 
of  proposed  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad,  applications 
for  loans  from  the  United  States,  applications  for  certi- 
ficates of  convenience  and  necessity  to  construct  new  lines, 
and  leave  to  hold  directorships  on  more  than  one  board. 
ncing  the  efforts  of  the  commission  to  be  helpful,  how- 
ever, attention  is  called  to  1  1>  2,  decided  Nov.  22,  \<>20, 
as  to  loans  to  carriers  by  the  United  States.  The  comn 
there  held  that  inability  to  procure  funds  elsewhere,  within 
the  meaning  of  Sec.  210  an  an  absolute  inability, 

but  a  practical  inability  within  the  sound  business  discretion 
of  the  commission  with  a  view  to  the  public  interests  involved, 
and  to  determine  on  the  facts  of  each  case. 

Two  good  illustrations  of  permission  to  trunk  line-  to 
acquire  shorter  lines  are  afforded  by  the  Minneapolis,  St 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  application  to  buy.  with  its  bonds 
and  -ome  cash,  the  Wisconsin  &  Northern  (F.  D.  1288)  and 
by  the  application  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
for  leave  to  acquire  control  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  & 
Southeastern  by  lease  and  purchase  of  capital  stock   i  1     I  • 

Conclusion 

The  conclusion  of  the  survey  must  be  that  on  the  whole. 
federal  regulation  of  securities  is  not  so  dreadful  as  man} 
feared  that  it  might  be.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  power  began 
lercised  at  a  time  when  difficult  financial  conditions 
were  not  peculiar  to  this  or  that  carrier,  but  were  conceded!} 
almost  universal.  The  commission  lias  responded  well  to  the 
demands  upon  it.  and  has  done  its  best  to  facilitate  financing. 

In  no  carping  spirit,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
some    of    the    commission's    past    pronouncements    gave    no 


promise  of  any  such  breadth  of  vision.  Its  earlier  reports 
on  investigations  of  the  financial  conditions  of  carriers  might 
have  been  written  by  doctrinaire  professors  or  by  prosecuting 
attorneys,  so  little  some  of  them  contained  of  judicial  poise 
and  of  appreciation  of  the  other  fellow's  problems.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  years  endeavoring  to  carry  along  a 
handicapped  enterprise  can  realize  how  nearly  all  the  financ- 
ing was  done  under  stress  of  dire  financial  conditions  and  how 
little  of  it.  if  any.  was  done  with  any  pur[>ose  to  deceive  in- 
vestors or  injure  the  public  Yet  the  latter  theory  was  usu- 
ally the  underlying  thought  of  the  commission's  old  reports. 
In  the  Frisco  investigation,  for  instance,  there  was  criticism 
tse  bonds  were  -old  in  the  face  of  known  insolvency. 
Recently,  mi  the  other  hand,  the  commission  authorized  the 
Central  Vermont  to  renew  obligations  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  receivership.  There  may  have  been  differences 
between  the  two  cases,  but  their  spirit  i-  identical.  Each 
r  was  seeking  to  patch  a  rent.  Verily,  responsibility 
does  sober  public  men. 

To  cite  the  Frisco  report  again,  it  maintains  throughout 
an  attitude  toward  bond  discounts  that  would  lead  any 
student  to  lxdieve  that  the  commission  deemed  them  some- 
how heinous.  Yet.  since  Section  20a  went  into  effect,  the 
commission  has  unblinkingly  authorized  many  bond  dis- 
counts, and  prices  of  90  and  even  80  have  not  been  unheard 
of.  All  these  point  to  a  great  improvement  in  the  public 
attitude  toward  railroad  securities.  The  commission's  regu- 
lation of  them  and  of  other  carrier  activities,  may  not  make 
the  securities  intrinsically  worth  any  more,  but  at  least  it 
has  eleareel  awav  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
that  had  hung  over  railroad  securities,  arising,  no  doubt,  in 
some  degree  from  the  commission's  own  public  attitude  in 
securities  matters  passed  upon  by  it.  Let  us  hope  the  new 
attitude  will  work  well  for  carrier  fin 
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of  the  Transportation  Act  by  a  prediction  that  the  condition 
of  the  railroads  would  be  improved  in  the  future. 

Roads  Propose  Cut  on  Agricultural  Products 

and  Ask  General  Investigation 

-  tiled  t"   nle  the  new   urain   tariffs  and   the 
\   -o.  iation    of    Railroad    I 

.•  ith  the  1  tnmerce  Com 

mber  l  '.  the  nature  of  which  was  not  dis- 

ult,  however,  the  nuds  at  a  meeting  in  New 

ini  ed   their   intention   of  asking 

:..  allow  them 

tion   for  six  months 

tii  ultiir.il    |  '  mil.    and    to 

Further  reduc- 
-> 1 1 « 1   lawful!  of   the 

Commission  Orders  Kate   Investigation 

on  i- 
formal  order  in  til  nS  1" 

mach 

m, I    ti,    what    extent,    if 

lawfully    he 

ion   did 


ring  to  various  petitions  that  had  been  filed  by  various  inter- 
ests  asking   the   institution  of   investigations  more   oi 
general  in  scope,  with  a  view  to  effecting  reductions  in  rates 
mi  various  descriptions  of  traffic,  and  also  to  the  pi 
i   tin    carriers  For  a   In  per  cenl   reduction  mi  agricultural 
products.    It  was  also  stated  that  tin-  order  was  along  lines 
under  consideration  l>\   the  commission  for  some  tin 
t  was  modified  to  include  the  quest 
will  constitute  a  fair  return  aftei   March 

1.  when  the  5  '  .■  per  cent   figure  provided   in  the  law   expires. 

bier  3  the  commission  responded  to  the  i 
fi.r  permission   to  tile  the   10  per  cent  tariffs  and  on   D 
ber  9   it   announced   that   the  petition   for  a   rehearing  in  the 
grain  case  would  he  set  for  oral  argument         I 
at  the  opening  of  the  hearing  on  the  general 

iiC    the    railroad-    asked    that    tic     -ram    order    he 

•  ii  -ix  month-,  but  on  December  16  the  commis- 
-ion  denied  the  petition  for  a  rehearing    winch  put  it  up  to 

the  road-  to  make-  both  the  10  per  cent  general  reduction  and 

the  -till  greater  reduction  <>n  hay.  grain  and  grain  product! 

jippi  river. 

ccmber  It.  the  tir-t  wick  bring  given  over  to  the  testimony 
mi  behalf  of  the  railroad-,  after  which  an  adjournment  was 
taken  to  fanuary  1 1  The  prospects  of  the  railroads  for  the 
|j  dependent  upon  the  conclu- 
vhich  will 
of  it-  investigation 
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The  I.  C.  C.  Regulation  of  Security  Issues 

All  Issues  Since  June  27,  1920,  Have  Been  Subject  to 
Approval  by  the  Commission 

By  Harold  F.  Lane 


One  of  the  numerous  new  conditions  created  for  the      of  view  and  in  its  report  submitted  in  1911  it  recommended 
railroads  by  the  passage  of  the   Transportation  Act      against   a  system   of   regulation   by  the  commission  as  not 
of  1920,  under  which  they  were  returned  to  private      warranted  at  that  time      It  expressed  a  belief  that  accurate 
management,    was    that    authority    had    been    given    to   the      knowledge  of  the   facts  concerning  issues  of  securities   and 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission   to    regulate    their    issues      the  expenditures  of  the  proceeds  is  of  the  most  importance 
of  securities.  and  recommended  that  railroads  should  be  required  by  law 

There  had  been  much  agitation  for  many  years  for  some      to  file  detailed  reports  on  these  points  with  the  commission, 
such   regulation,   arising   mainly   from  These    recommendations    were    hardly 

the  disclosures  of  some  of  the  methods        .^^^^^_^_^^_^^^^^^^^^^_         drastic  enough  to  suit  those  who  had 
of  high   finance  which  were   made   in       ~~~  been    agitating    for   the    regulation    of 

various      investigations      of      financial        *   I  *HE       Interstate      Commerce         financial    transactions    of   the   carriers 
scandals.     In  many  cases  these  inves-  Commission  during  the  year        ;ind  there  was  also  much  controversy 

tigations  merely  resulted  in  additional  ending  October  31,  1921    au-        over  tlie  cluest'on  as  to  whether  federal 

publicity    and    an    official    location    of         .      .      ,        ..        ,  '.        .  '  regulation  should  be  made  exclusive  or 

the  responsibility  for  transactions  that        tnorized    railroad    security   issues        merdv  superimpOSed  up0n  that  of  the 
had  been  carried  on  quite  openly  and      -m       the       following       aggregate        states. 
without     much     criticism     until     they        amounts:  The    House    of    Representative.^    in 

turned   out   badly.      The    demand    for       0^     .  „,„.„  ,-„  cnn  nn         1914,  and  again  in   1916,  passed   the 

,  ,       ,    •  •  Stocks    $242,657,500.00        ,,     ,         ,  ,,    ,    .  ..  ,  , 

laws  to  make  their  recurrence  impos-  '  Rayburn  bill,  but  it  was  not  passed  by 

sible  in  the  future  led  to  the  appoint-       Bonds  1,276,761,616.39        tiu.  Senate.     There  was  a  good  deal  of 

ment  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Com-        Notes    98,402,194.79         discussion   on   the   subject   during   the 

mission    in    1910   to   make   recommen-        Miscellaneous....       97,780,313.24         hearings    before    the    Newlands    joint 

dations.       At     hearings     before     this  Congressional   committee    in    1916,    in 

commission,    many    representatives    of  Total    1,715,601,624.42         which  the  railroads  went  so  far  as  to 

the    railroads    welcomed    the    idea    of       advocate   federal   supervision  of  secur- 

federal   regulation  on  the  subject  as  a        """ "~~~ ~" ^™ ^~ "^ ™~         ity   issues  to  escape  from  the  vagaries 

substitute  for  the  regulation  by  various  of    state    regulation,    but    some   doubts 

states  which  had  attempted  to  deal   with   the  subject  with      were  expressed  in  Congress  as  to  whether  the  federal  govem- 

varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and   a  total  absence  of  uni-      ment  could  constitutionally  assume  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 

formity.      The    railroad    officers,    however,    urged    that    the      the  security  issues  of  state-chartered  companies. 

regulation  or  supervision   to  be  undertaken   should  not  at-  The  discussion  was  dropped  when  the  Newlands  commit- 

tempt  to  go  farther  than  necessary  and  pointed  out  how  their      tee's  investigation  was  interrupted  by  the  war.     After  it  had 

financial   operations  would   be  hampered   if  opportunity    for      been   decided  that  the  roads  were  to  be  returned  and  a  new 

taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  market  were  to  lie  delayed      law  was  being  formulated  in  an  effort  to  bring  aliout  some 

by  prolonged  deliberation  by  a  commission.  improvements  over  the  pre-war  system  of  railroad  regulation, 

The  Railroad   Securities   Commission   accepted  this   point      the  provisions  relating  to  security  issues  were  adopted  with 
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comparatively  little  new  discussion,  the  Rayburn  bill  being 
taken  as  the  basis,  although  many  change;,  were  made.  No 
one  was  objecting  to  the  regulation  of  security  issues  and 
there  b  ndals   to  cause  any  particular 

affirroative  demand  fur  action.  There  was  a  rather  strong 
sentiment  at  the  time,  however,  tor  concentrating  the  regu- 
luthority  more  closely  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  for  treating  the  transportation 
tl  e   United   Si  national  system.     While 

bitterly  the  idea  of  curtailing 
their  authority  over  rate-  in  any  way,  most  of  them  were 
willing  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  juris- 
diction which  many  of  them  had  nevi  1  to  exercise. 

The  commission'?  jurisdiction  was  made,  therefore,  "ex- 
•  lusive  and  plenary." 

Ih,     Hadle)     securiti  ton    had    said    that    if 

securities  were  to  In  issued  only  after  specific  authorization 
by  the  commission  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  government 
could  escape  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal,  obligation  to  recog- 
nize them  in  regulating  freight  rates,  but  this  objection  was 
ted  bj  ih.'  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  which  based  rate  regulation  cm  the  value  of  the  property 
r.ither  than  upon  securities.  The  provisions  of  the  act  relat- 
ing to  security  issues,  which  are  included  in  Section  20-a, 
n  June  27.  1920. 

Provisions  of  the  Law 

after    it-   effective    date   it    shall    be 

unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  issue  securities  or  assume  obli- 
gation or  liability  in  respect  of  the  securities  of  any  other 
person,  even  though  permitted  by  the  authority  creating  the 
carrier  corporation,  unless  and  until,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  that,  upon  application  by  the  carrier  and  after  investi- 
gation by  tin-  commission  of  the  purposes  ami  u-es  of  the 
propos  d  the  pro<ee<h  thereof  or  of  the  proposed 

assumption    of    obligation    or    liability,    the    commission    by 
.  h  issue  or  assumption.    The  commission 
n  order  only  if  it  find-  that  such  issue  or 
-.mie   lawful  object,  within   it 
mpatible    with    the    public    in 
which  "r  appropriate   for  or  consistent   with  the 

i  rvice  to  the  public 
id  which  will  not  impair  its  ability 
ud  (b)  is  reasonably  necessary  and 

or  deny  the  appli- 
witli  -in  h  modifii  ations  and 

npple 

maturing    in    not 
■    with  othi 

itiea  then  out- 

Thc 

Bur.  mce 

of    the 

trier 


During  the  fir.-t  months  of  its  existence  it-  time  was  largely 
occupied  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  loan  fund  and  the 
guaranty.  During  the  past  year,  however,  its  functions  with 
relation  to  the  authorizing  of  security  issues  have  assumed 
a  greater  importance.  On  June  26,  1920,  an  order  was  is- 
sued by  the  commission  which  was  revised  on  September 
22,  1920,  prescribing  the  form  of  application  to  be  filed  by 
a  carrier  for  authority  to  issue  securities  and  stating  the  char- 
acter  of  supporting  papers  required  to  be  filed  therewith.  It 
also  prescribed  the  form  of  notification,  when  -hurt  term 
notes  have  been  is-ued  which  do  not  require  the  authority 
of  the  commission.     On    5  J,   1920,  an  order  was 

also  issued  prescribing  "Special  Report  Serie.-  Circular  No. 
i  use  by  carriers  in  reporting  securities  issued  or  as- 
sumed  at  the  close  of  June  27,   1920. 

In  its  annual  re]Kjrt  for  the  year  ending  Octol>er  31,  1920, 
the  commission  stated  that  61  applications  for  authority  to 
issue  securities  had  been  received,  28  bad  been  granted.  1 
had  been  withdrawn  and  32  were  pending.  Forty-three  cer- 
tificates of  notification  bad  been  tiled  under  paragraph  9 
tion  20  a.  representing  tin-  issuance  of  notes  maturing 
in  two  years  or  less  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  $28,542,764. 

Securities  Authorized 

The  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1921, 
showed  that  2,sS  additional  applications  had  been  received 
the  previous   report,   making  a   total   of  .^44.  and  the 
irities   totaling   $1,715,601,624,    largely    for   re- 
funding   purposes,     has    been     authorized.       ("ertitic.' 
notification  of  the  issuance  of  short-term  notes  to  the  amount 

50   were   filed. 

Most  Applications  Approved 

tbl<  to  estimate  how  many  financial  crimes 
may  have  been  prevented  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have 
been  required  to  obtain  an  official  O.  K.  upon  their  plans 
with.  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate 1  plished  by  the  commis- 
sion's supervision  thus  far.     In  mosl  cases  the  comn 

I   the  application-,    ilthough    in  one  or  two  con- 

spicuous  cases  it  has  >":t.     \-  to  the  instances  in  which  the 

substituted    it-    own    judgment    for   that   of 

tilroad  managements  and  their  financial  advisers  there 

are    probabh  to    wlli.h    wa-    the    more 

the  situation  thai  attracts  attention  i-  the 
:    ih.    amount  of   paper   work   required   to  obtain 
authoi '  simple    transai  tii  n-       Undou 

i  r,  much  of  the  dela)  tl  d  dur- 

the    fact    that    both    the 
and    it-    finance    bureau    have 
whelmed  with  work  and  have  had  to  go  through  the  usual 
idministerin 

rising    from    difference-    of    in:,  ol     the 

•■ 

With 

i       nurabei 

parte. 
II 

at  among  thi 
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The  Burlington  Case 

picuous  example  in  which  the  commission 

declined  to  grant  the  application  made  by  a  railroad  was 
that  involving  the  refinancing  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  of  their  purchase  of  most  of  the  stock 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  made  by  James  J. 
Hill  20  years  ago.  The  two  companies  had  outstanding 
some  $215,000,000  of  joint  4  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds 
Secured  by  the  deposit  of  97  per  cent  of  the  Burlington  stock, 
which,  paying  an  8  per  cent  dividend,  carried  itself  for  the 
two  roads.  The  bonds  came  due,  however,  on  July  1  and 
it  would  obviously  require  a  higher  interest  rate  to  refund 
them,  while  the  two  northern  companies  had  no  way  of  pay- 
ing them  off,  except  by  selling  or  forfeiting  the  Burlington 
collateral  and  giving  up  their  control. 

After  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  consultation  with 
bankers,  a  plan  was  evolved  by  which  the  Burlington  was 
to  be  made  to  pay  in  part  for  itself  by  the  use  of  part  of  the 
large  surplus  it  had  built  up  by  making  extensions  and  im- 
provements out  of  earnings  without  capitalizing  them.  The 
commission  was  asked  to  approve  an  issue  of  $60,000,000  of 
Burlington  stocky  to  be  used  as  a  stock  dividend,  most  of 
which  would  go  to  the  two  northern  lines,  and  a  new  mort- 
gage, which  the  Burlington  needed  anyway,  and  under  which 
the  commission  was  asked  to  authorize  an  issue  of  $80,000,- 
000  of  bonds,  against  expenditures  made  out  of  income,  to  be 
also  used  as  a  dividend. 

Both  issues  were  designed  to  bring  the  Burlington  capi- 
talization nearer  to  its  value  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bond 
issue  were  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bonds  to  be 
issued  against  the  Burlington  to  approximately  $140,000,- 
000.  It  was  argued  that  this  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
interest  charges  for  the  three  roads  considered  together  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  refunding  the  entire  issue  of  joint 
bonds,  although  it  would  increase  the  fixed  charges. of  the 
Burlington.  The  application  was  filed  with  the  commission 
about  November  1,  1920.  Extensive  hearings  were  held,  at 
whii  h  the  plan  was  opposed  vigorously  by  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. 

After  long  consideration  within  the  commission's  organi- 
zation, during  which  several  reports  of  various  kinds  were 
written  by  subordinates,  the  commission  on  February  28 
issued  its  decision  in  which  a  majority  approved  the 
560,000,000  stock  issue,  which  was  of  no  particular  value 
since  it  was  not  desired  to  sell  the  stock,  but  disapproved 
the  bond  issue  for  dividend  purposes,  which  was  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  plan.  The  commission  was  much 
divided  in  opinion.  Eight  members  approved  the  stock  is- 
sue, but  only  four  approved  the  bond  issue,  and  there  were 
several  dissenting  and  partially  concurring  opinions. 

This  made  it  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  work  out  a  new 
plan  and  get  it  approved  in  time  to  meet  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds  by  July  1.  On  March  25  a  new  plan  was  proposed 
which  the  commission  later  approved,  providing  for  a  new 
joint  bond  issue  of  $2.50,000,000  at  6'j  per  cent  to  refund 
the  entire  amount  of  the  joint  4's,  secured  by  both  the 
Burlington  collateral  and  in  addition  by  $33,000,000  of 
mortgage  bonds  of  each  of  the  two  northern  companies,  but 
with  provision  for  conversion  of  the  joint  bonds  into  the  in- 
dividual issues  of  the  two  companies.  This  was  approved 
by  the  commission  on  April  21  and  the  exchange  and  sale 
new  joint  issue  was  successfully  made,  although  at  a 
con  iderable  increase  in  interest  charges  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  plan. 

Later  on  when  the  two  northern  companies  needed  addi- 
tional funds  with  which  to  maintain  their  usual  dividend 
disbursements,  the  Burlington  went  to  their  assistance  with 
an  increased  cash  dividend,  which  it  was  able  to  declare 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  commission,  and  the 
Burlington   is  now  before  the  commission   with   an   applica- 


tion for  a  bond  issue  to  meet  Its  own  capital  requirements. 
This  entire  transaction  illustrates  in  an  exaggerated  degree 
the  possibilities  fur  delay  which  are  inherent  in  a  system 
of  commission  regulation  of  security  issues,  although  on 
the  other  hand,  no  comparison  is  available  as  to  the  time 
that  would  have  been  required  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 
obtain  approval  for  so  complicated  a  plan  from  the  various 
state  authorities.  The  same  observation  applies  to  many 
other  cases  in  which  a  i  onsiderable  length  of  time  has  been 
taken  by  the  commission  to  pass  upon  the  carriers'  appli- 
cations. 

For  a  transaction  involving  one  of  the  largest  corporate 
issues  ever  made  the  Burlington  financing  attracted  very 
little  public  attention.  The  newspapers  devoted  little  space 
to  it  and  the  public  hearings  were  not  reported  in  the  daily 
press.  As  the  commission  was  so  closely  divided  as  to  the 
lawfulness  and  propriety  of  the  original  plan  which  was 
disapproved,  its  majority  opinion  presumably  carried  little, 
if  any,  more  weight  than  did  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
and  there  is  probably  as  much  room  for  argument  now  as 
existed  before  as  to  whether  the  Burlington  should  have  been 
allowed  to  issue  a   bond  dividend. 

No  public  criticism  of  the  commission's  decision  was  made 
by  representatives  of  the  interested  railroads  and  apparently 
they  attached  more  importance  to  finding  a  feasible  plan  to 
which  the  commission  would  give  its  official  approval  than 
to  any  particular  plan  in  detail. 

The  commission  in  the  Burlington  and  one  or  two  other 
cases  did  establish  one  principle  as  to  which  there  has  been 
much  argument  in  the  past,  in  authorizing  the  issue  of  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  improvements  made  out  of 
surplus  earnings.  This  question  was  made  an  issue  in  the 
Burlington  case  both  by  the  representatives  of  Nebraska,  who 
opposed  it,  and  in  the  opinion  by  Commissioner  Eastman, 
the  argument  against  the  plan  being  that  the  surplus  was 
rather  held  in  trust  for  the  public  than  the  property  of  the 
stockholders. 

The  Lackawanna  Case 

The  same  point  was  involved  in  the  application  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  for  authority  to  issue 
approximately  $90,000,000  of  additional  stock,  representing 
the  amount  of  its  surplus,  as  a  stock  dividend.  In  the  case 
of  both  the  Lackawanna  ami  Burlington,  it  had  been  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  capitalization  had  been  kept  at  a 
very  low  point,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  properties, 
which  had  been  gradually  built  up  out  of  earnings  and  in 
the  Lackawanna  case  there  was  no  real  opposition  to  the 
application.  The  commission  did  not  allow  the  full  amount 
of  the  issue  applied  for  but  after  having  the  case  under  con- 
sideration for  about  seven  months,  it  finallv  on  April  18 
authorized  an  issue  of  $45,000,000. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  applied  to  the  commission  in 
August  for  authority  to  issue  $53,000,000  of  stock  as  a 
stock  dividend  and  al^o  to  issue  some  bonds.  On  December 
17  the  commission  issued  an  order  authorizing  the  bond 
issue  but  consideration  of  the  stock  issue  was  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

Three  applications  requesting  authority  to  issue  shares  of 
capital  stock  without  nominal  or  par  value  have  been  filed 
with  the  Commission.  One  of  them,  filed  by  the  El  I'aso 
&  Southwestern  Company,  involved  the  exchange  of  stock 
without  par  value  for  stock  having  a  par  value;  authority 
upon  this  application  was  granted.  The  other  two  applica- 
tions involved  the  issue  of  stock  without  par  value  under 
reorganization  plans  for  railroads  previously  in  receivership. 
Authority  upon  one  of  these,  filed  by  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  Company,  was  granted. 
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Bonds  Sold  Subject  to  Commission's  Approval 

In  the  discussions  of  the  subject  of  security   regulation 
the  law  was  passed  railroad  men  have  laid  much  stress 

upon  the  import. h  d   promptly  to  take 

advantage  of  a  favorable  market  in  placing  securitii 
upon  the  s  of  the  delay  required  by  the  necessity 

for  obtaining   governmental   approval.     In   nun 
however,  dui  isl  year,  they  have  got  around  this 

difficulty  by  making  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  bonds  in 
advani  to  the  commission's   approval.      In   many 

large  bond  issues  advertised  in  the  news 

papers  before  the  formal  applications  were  filed  with  the 
commission  and  several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  issuai 
the  order  of  authorization.  Undoubtedly  in  such  cases  the 
financial  officers  ot  the  roads  have  been  confident  that  their 
plans  contained  no  objectionable  features  and  in  somi 
they  may  have  consulted  informally  with  members  of  the 
commission's  organization  in  advani  i  the  commis 

-ion  in  administering  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to 
security   issues   has   adopted    a    policy   of   working   in   more 

0  operation  with  the  carrier-  than   has   been  the  Usual 
practice   in    r 

However,  the  commiss took  occasion  to  i,-.-uc  a  warning 

in  the  first  case  of  this  kind  that  came  to  its  attention  that 
"while  the  law  doe-  not  prohibit  such  a  conditional  sale  in 
advance  of  an  approval  of  an  issue  of  securities,  carriers 
should  realize  that  we  shall  not  be  controlled  in  our  action 
by  representations  thai  failure  to  accord  approval  of  issues 
conditionally  sold  will  resull  in  disturbance  or  disan 
ments  of  plans  based  up  ■  d  approval." 

rhe  first  application  involving  a   large  security  issue  to 
come  to  the  was  that  of  the  New  York  Central 

for  authority  to  issue  $25,000,000  of  7  per  cenl  collateral 
tru-t  bonds,  and  also  $25,000,000  of  refunding  and  im] 
ment  mortgage  bonds  to  be  pledged  as  part  of  the  security. 
The  application  was  dated  August  19,  the  day  before  thi 
bonds  had  been  conditionally  sold,  but  it  was  not  made  pub- 
lic at  the  commissi  tntil  the  next  day  following  the 
l               nission's  decision  was  issued  on  September 

ntaining  the  warning  above  quoted. 

Some  States  Object  to  Commission's  Jurisdiction 

York  Central  case  served  to  bring  forward  the 
rights.     The  railroad,  iii  filing  it-  appli- 
cation with  tin-  federal  commission,  had   ignored  thi 
-ion-  ,ind  tin    Michigan  Publii    Utilities  I 

•    tie-    power    of    th 

rVimn:  planl  the  state  authorities.    The  commis- 

sion nut  thi-  by  simply  stating  in  it-  opinion  that  "v 

nion   that   we  1 1 . i ■-  n"   and   thi-   remark   has 

in  win.  li  state  commis 
■  hi    jurisdii  tii 

Publicity 

■     mmission  referred  to  the 
impoTtani  e  of  pub  I  urity 

■  tii  ularly  of  the  > 
; -  pertainin 

public 

■ 

the  publii 

or   I'- 
mi  the 


wanna  cases  were  given  little  attention  and  the  issues  upon 
which  tin-  commission  decided  them  required  more  space  to 
explain  than  the  newspapers  were  willing  to  give  to  the  -ob- 
ject. 

Probi  aeral  impression  that  has  been  created  by 

what  publicit)  has  been  given  the  subject  has  been  that  the 
railroads  cure  issuing  a  very  large-  amount  of  bonds  and 
that  therefore  the  market  conditions  must  have  been  favor- 
able for  the  absorption  of  railroad  securities,  because  al- 
though most  of  the-  bonds  have  been  issued  for  refunding 
purposes  an  op  tii  n   of  them   for  purposes  of 

-  items  have  usually  made  no  distinction 
between  those  that  were  to  In  -old  and  those  which  were 
merely  to  be  exchanged  for  maturing  issues  bearing  lower 
interest  rate-.-,  or  \>  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  a  loan  from  the  government  or 
with  a  trustee  as  collateral  for  another  bond  issue. 

In    man\     cases,    where    a    railroad    prepc.-ed    to    is.-ue-    a 

of  beanis  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  could 

marketed    under    favorable    conditions    as    collateral 

for  an  issue  bearing  a  higher  rate,  the  news  items  have  added 

the  two  amounts  together.     For  example,  when  the  New   York 

!  applied  for  authority  to  issue  S-5«000,000  of  : 

and  another  $25,000,000    is  collateral  for  the  first  issue,  it 

Qi  rail)   reported  that  the  New  York  Central  was  going 

■  i ■■  and  presumably  sell  $50,000,000  of  bonds.     In  this 

way  a  very  exaggerated  idea  has  been  conveyed  of  the  extent 

of  railroad    financing  during  the   past  year. 

In  many  of  the  applications  the  railroads  have  explained 
the-  arrangements  made  in  advance-  for  the  sale  of  securities 
and  the  commission's  order  in  stating  the  conditions  on  which 
authority  i-  granted  has  usually  referred  to  the  price  named 
as  a  minimum.  In  many  cases  the  application  explains  that 
no  arrangements  have  yet  been  made  ami  none  will  be  made 
until  tin   commission  has  issued  it-  decision. 

Mi,  commission  ha-  scrutinized  very  closely  the  rate  of 
interest  proposed  to  lie  paid  in  connection  with  bond  issues 
and  lias  mack  many  efforts  to  hold  down  the  rate.  In  mak- 
ing loan-  from  the  revolving  fund  it  lias  attempted  to  pre- 
vent tin-  payment  or  tin-  execution  of  what  it  considered 
an  unduly  high  rate  by  making  a.  condition  that  the    Company 

shi  ul<'  meet  a  certain  proportion  of  it-  requirements  by  pri- 
vate financing  and  often  has  prescribed  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest.  In  other  cases  where  it  ha-  appeared  that  tl 
rate  which  the  railroad  was  able-  to  obtain  was  above  what 
the  commission  considered  reasonable,  it  has  met  the  situ- 
ation  b\    allowing   the    road   a    loan    fn  m   the  revolving   fund 

and  die  application  to  issue  guaranties  has 
withdraw  n 
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Opening  Session  of  the  Labor  Board's  Investigation  of  Threatened  Strihe  of   Train  Service  Employees,  C.  A.  Cook.  Secretary  of  the  Board's  Bureau  No.  3. 
(Standing  Behind  the  Board',,  Is  Reading  the  Call  to   the  Meeting.    Railway  Executives  and  Brotherhood  Leaders  Are  Grouped  on  the  Left. 

Progress  Towards  Normalcy  In  Railway  Labor  Field 

Year   1921   One  of   Many   Controversies   Between   Railways  and 
Employees,  But  Situation  Has  Been  Improved 

By  Holcombe  Parkes 


T 


Slow   kit  substantial  progress  toward  normalcy  in  the 
railroad   labor  situation   can   be   recorded   for  the  past 
year.     Contributions    to    post-war    readjustment    have 
been  made  both  by  the  railroads  and  by  railroad  employees. 
The   railroads   have   made   some   progress   in   their  fight   to 
bring    about   lower   labor   costs   but    in 

many  respects  the)'  have  lost  their  fight       

for    principles.      The    employees    have       

lost  in  actual  wages  and  many  working 
conditions  which  they  valued,  but  they 
have  won  recognition  of  principles  for 
which  they  contended.  Both  sides  ex- 
press dissatisfaction  as  a  result. 

This  outcome  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  existence  of  a  regulatory  body,  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  three  public 
members  of  which,  in  whose  hands  is 
the  balance  of  power,  are  flanked  by 
six  partisan  members  whose  opposing 
influences  tend  to  cause  compromise 
decisions.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
very  slowness  of  the  progress  which  has  =^=^=^^^^^= 
been  made  will  be  recognized  some  day 
as   having  helped   the  nation   to   pass 

safely  through  a  precarious  reconstruction  period.  At  any 
rate,  real  progress  has  been  made  and  the  serious  industrial 
strife  which  many  predicted  has  been  avoided. 

Three  outstanding  developments  of  major  significance 
marked  the  past  year.    They  were : 

(1)  The  controversy  over  national  agreements  and  the 
settlement  of  a  large  part  of  this  dispute. 

(2)  The  reduction  of  labor  costs  through  wage  reductions, 
the  elimination  of  employees  and  the  curtailment  of  overtime 
of  the  forces  remaining  on  duty. 

(3)  The  threat  of  a  general   strike  of  the  train  service 


HE  PAST  YEAR  witnessed 

a  continual  struggle  between 

railroads    and    labor   leaders 

over  national  agreements  and  the 

-  readjustment  of  labor  costs. 

Slow  but  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  however,  in  im- 
proving the  labor  situation. 

The  year  1922  will  see  a  further 
struggle  to  reduce  labor  costs. 


employees,   which  was  averted  by  a  strong  public  sentiment 

and  the  activities  of  the  Labor  Board  and  other  government 

officials. 

To  appraise  properly  the  labor  developments  of  the  last 

12  months  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  year 
opened  with  widespread  bankruptcy 
apparently  threatening  the  railroads  as 
the  result  of  a  maladjustment  between 
revenues  and  expenses.  In  a  period  of 
less  than  four  months  the  traffic  of  the 
railroads  had  fallen  from  the  heaviest 
ever  recorded  to  the  lightest  in  some 
years.  Earnings  had  declined  corre- 
spondingly, and  the  higher  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  placed  in  effect  August 
26,  1920,  had  failed  by  ever  increasing 
amounts  to  produce  the  net  return  fixed 
by  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce C  ommission  as  just  and 
necessary. 


Labor  Board  Begins  Consideration 
of  National  Agreements 

When  the  Labor  Board  handed  down 
its  wage  increase  award  in  July,  1920,  it  continued  the  na- 
tional agreements  in  effect  pending  further  hearings.  These 
hearings  began  on  January  10,  1921,  when  E.  T.  Whiter, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  Managers  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and  B.  M.  Jewell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Railway  Employees  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  fired  the  opening  guns  in  a  four 
months'  pitched  battle.  For  19  days  Mr.  Whiter  attacked 
the  rules  in  the  various  national  agreements,  showing  in  detail 
the  inefficiency  and  waste  caused  by  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  rules  regardless  of  widely  varying  local  conditions 
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Mr.  Jewel]  retaliated  at  intervals  by  "statements"  aimed, 
not  at  the  rules  under  discussion  or  at  the  board,  but  at  the 
public  in  an  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issues.  Charges  that  the  railroads 
were  mismanaged,  that  they  had  broken  faith  with  the  public, 
1  the  Transportation  Act  and  defrauded  the  public 
out  of  millions  of  dollars  were  spread  broadcast  by  Mr. 
Jewell. 

ttime  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers  became 
more  precarious.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  brought 
General  \Y.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  chairman  of  the  labor  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  before  the  board  on  January  31  with 
requests  for  immediate  abrogation  of  all  national  agreements, 
a  return  to  the  rules  and  working  conditions  of  December  51, 
1917,  and  the  right  to  pay  unskilled  labor  prevailing  local 
rates.  Assurances  that  the  carriers  would  refrain  from  ask- 
ing for  wage  revisions  for  90  days  if  these  requests  were 
granted  were  made.  A  bitter  battle  of  "statements"  to  the 
public  and  the  board  and  telegrams  to  President  Wilson 
ensued.  The  President  declined  to  interfere,  but  the  public 
was  awakened  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Jewell,  reinforced  by  Frank  P.  Walsh,  counsel.  W. 
Jett  Lauck.  "consulting  economist."  and  a  batten-  of  pub- 
li<  ity  nidi,  reopened  the  battle  on  February  10  after  widely 
advertising  that  he  intended  to  sidestep  the  national  agree- 
ments issue  temporarily  to  bring  charges  of  a  "huge  con- 
spiracy" on  the  part  of  Wall  street  banking  interests  and 
railway  executives  to  "crush  organized  labor."  The  board, 
realizing  that  such  testimony  was  irrelevent,  ruled  it  out. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  denied  General  Atterbury's  re- 
quests. The  decks  were  cleared  for  consideration  of  the  real 
issues  involved. 

Employees'   Spokesmen   Delay   Hearings 

The  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  carriers  was  completed  on 
February  3.    The  opportunity  to  delay  the  hearings,  thus 
continuing  the  national  agreements  in  effect,  was  not  over- 
looked by  the  labor  leaders.    Petitions   for  additional  time 
in  which  to  prepare  replies  to  the  carriers'  testimony,  offers 
nvolving  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining   as  defined   by  the  labor  leaders — ■ 
on  a  national  basis — and  requests  for  the 
\ 
nd  railway  executives  who  were  members  of  the  labor 
committee   of    that   organization    were    utilized    by    M 
!  .'  rings. 
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of  reasonable  living  arrangements,"  (2)  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees, (3)  the  definition  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by 
each  craft,  (4)  apprentices,  (5)  the  requirements  for  employ- 
ment, (6)  the  right  of  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  any 
craft  to  elect  an  organization  to  represent  them,  (7)  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  elect  committees  to  handle  grievances 
for  all  employees  of  the  craft,  (8)  seniority,  and  (9)  the 
right  to  organize  and  the  protection  of  employees  against 
discriminate 

On  March   24.  almost  eight  weeks  after  the  carriers  had 
their  case.   Mr.    I  n   his   real  reply.    After 

another  delay  for  the  cross  examination  of  more  executives, 
r  in  the  national  agreements  controversy  gradually 
dwindled.  The  hearings,  however,  did  serve  as  an  agency 
through  which  voluminous  exhibits  prepared  by  Mr.  Lauck 
could  be  given  wide  circulation  bearing  the  stamp  of  authen- 
tic testimony  before  a  government  body.  Sometimes  these 
exhibits  dealt  with  national  agreements  For  the  most  part 
they  consisted  of  alleged  evidence  of  the  "conspiracy"  and 
mismanagement  charges  and  loose  allegations  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees. 

Labor  Board  Abrogates,  Then 

Continues,  National  Agreements 

The  first  of  a  series  of  decisions  in  this  dispute  was 
handed  down  by  the  Board  on  April  14.  It  abrogated  na- 
tional agreements  on  July  1,  remanded  the  negotiation  of 
new  agreements  to  the  individual  carriers  and  their  own 
employees  and  upheld  the  railroad's  interpretation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  their  contention  that  varying  local  con- 
ditions should  govern  in  fixing  rules  and  working  conditions. 
It  also  outlined  16  principles  with  which  the  new  agree- 
ments should  be  consistent,  thus  awarding  the  employees  one 
of  the  major  points  for  which  they  had  been  contending. 

The  subsequent  negotiations  between  the  individual  rail- 
ways and  their  own  employees  were  almost  fruitless,  mainly 
because  the  leaders  of  the  national  labor  unions  instructed 
their  followers  to  accept  nothing  less  than  the  rules  in  the 
nation. d  agreements.  On  June  28,  therefore,  the  Board  issued 
an  order  continuing  all  national  agreement?  until  such  time 
as  the  board  could  pass  on  the  rules  and  ending  until  further 
notice  time-and-one-half  for  overtime. 

Overtime  and  Piecework  Disputes  Decided  by  Board 

The  Board  handed  down  the  first  of  its  final  decisions  in 
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other  words,  a  new  "national  agreement"  for  the  shops  crafts 
was  promulgated.  Instead  of  having  the  rules  incorporated 
in  one  agreement  applicable  to  all  carriers  and  shop  em- 
ployees, identical  rules  will,  in  the  future,  be  incorporated  in 
all  the  agreements  between  the  carriers  and  their  shopmen. 
ill  be  that  against  which  the  carriers  have  prin- 
directed  their  whole  fight — the  universal  application 
of  rules  regardless  of  varying  local  conditions.  To  this  ex- 
tent tin-  final  decision  represents  defeat  for  the  railroai 

On  the  other  hand,  the  revised  rules  will  relieve  the  rail- 
roads of  much  of  the  waste  caused  by  similar  rules  of  the 
national  agreement.  These  new  rules  made  by  the  Board  do 
not  apply  where  agreements  on  rules  regarding  the  same  mat- 
n  reached  by  the  individual  carriers  and  their 
shopmen.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  as  opportunities  pre- 
sent themselves  either  the  employees  or  the  carriers  will  ask 
for  the  establishment  of  the  rules  that  are  the  most  favorable 
to  themselves.  If  disagreements  ensue  and  cases  come  before 
the  Labor  Board,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  Board, 
having  already  determined  what  it  considers  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable rule  upon  the  point  in  question,  will  simply  order  the 
application  of  its  own  rule.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  Labor 
Board  regulates  the  working  conditions  of  any  class  of  em- 
3,  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  for  the  working  con- 
ditions of  that  class  of  employees  to  be  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

Financial  Situation  Forces  Roads  to  Cut 

Forces,  Overtime  and  Finally  Wages 

The  extremely  serious  situation  in  which  the  carriers  found 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
refusal  of  the  Labor  Board  to  grant  immediate  relief  by 
authorizing  the  changes  suggested  by  General  Atterbury, 
forced  the  railways  to  ask  reductions  in  the  wages  of  all 
employees.  The  laying  off  of  655,000  employees  between 
August,  1920,  and  April,  1921,  and  cutting  the  working  time 
and  the  overtime  of  the  employees  remaining  in  service  so 
that  the  average  earnings  dropped  from  $162.25  a  month  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1920  to  $149  a  month  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1921,  despite  the  fact  that  the  wage  rates  in  these 
two  quarters  were  exactly  the  same,  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. So  in  March,  while  the  national  agreements  controversy 
was  still  holding  the  spotlight,  each  railway,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  policy  of  decentralization,  brought 
disputes  over  proposed  wage  reductions  to  the  Board. 

The  carriers'  testimony  was  based  entirely  on  (1)  the  de- 
cline  in  the  i  ost  of  living  and  (2)  the  wage  reductions  in 
other  industries.  'The  employees  replied  with  amplifications 
of  the  old  charges  of  mismanagement,  etc.,  their  only  relevant 
defense  being  predicated  upon  ( 1  )  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  decrease  in  the  wages  of  workers  in  the  coal  and 
steel  industries  and  (2)  a  denial  that  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living  justified  wage  reductions.  The  Board's  decision, 
announced  on  June  1,  provided  for  ,i  wage  cut  on  July  1 
averaging  about  12  per  tent.  The  average  reduction  repre- 
sented almost  exactly  the  halving  of  the  opposing  demands 
of  the  carriers  and  the  employees. 

Labor  Leaders  Try  to  Use  Wage  Cut  to 

Ward  Off  Further  Readjustments 

The  labor  leaders  immediately  made  preparations  to  use 
this  moderate  reduction  as  a  means  of  warding  off  further 
readjustments  of  labor  costs.  United  action  by  the  various 
unions  was  desired,  but  factional  differences  made  this  im- 
possible. The  train  service  organizations  finally  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  action  which  involved  a  referendum  vote,  and  the 
association  of  the  wage  cut  issue  with  protests  against  further 
wage  reductions  and  the  proposed  abolition  of  punitive  over- 
time. Subsequently,  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods 
asked  the  carriers  to  (1)  wipe  out  the  wage  cut  of  July  1, 
(2)   withdraw  all  demands  for  further  wage  reductions  and 


(S)  withdraw  all  demands  for  the  abolition  of  punitive  over- 
time for  a  stated  period.  The  demands  were  rejected  by  the 
carriers  and  the  question  of  a  strike  was  submitted  to  the 
men.  Meantime,  the  other  organizations  had  been  taking 
strike  votes  against  the  wage  cut,  and  talk  of  a  general  strike 
began  to  be  widespread. 

Brotherhoods  Call  Strike  for  October  30 
The  controversy  came  to  a  head  on  October  14.  The  union 
leaders  had  already  completed  the  count  of  their  strike  ballots 
and  found  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  a  walkout.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  was  being  held 
in  Chicago  and  the  heads  of  the  train  service  brotherhoods 
sought  a  conference  and  received  a  final  rejection  of  their 
demands.  At  the  same  time  the  railway  executives  an- 
nounced that  further  wage  reductions  were  to  be  sought 
immediately  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  insistent  demand 
for  reduced  rates.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances the  leaders  of  the  train  service  organizations 
called  a  strike  for  October  30  to  become  effective  on  groups 
of  carriers  on  succeeding  days. 

The  heads  of  the  other  railway  labor  organizations  mean- 
while had  had  little  to  say.  It  developed  later  that  the  so- 
called  "associated  standard  recognized  railroad  labor  organ- 
izations" had  broken  into  two  groups,  the  train  service 
organizations  comprising  one  and  the  remaining  unions  the 
other.  The  cause  of  the  break,  which  was  expected  for  some 
time,  was  given  as  the  inability  of  the  two  groups  to  agree 
upon  the  terms  on  which  the  impending  strike  would  be 
terminated. 

Labor  Board  as  a  Peace  Maker 

Here  the  Labor  Board,  gathering  courage  from  the  attitude 
of  the  government  and  the  President,  made  its  first  energetic 
attempt  to  bring  peace.  The  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  were 
called  into  conference  by  it,  but  the  meeting  was  a  complete 
failure.  The  Board,  realizing  its  existence  probably  depended 
upon  averting  the  threatened  tieup,  immediately  arranged 
for  an  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  and  called  the 
chiefs,  executive  committees  and  general  chairmen  of  the 
train  service  organizations  and  the  chief  executives  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  larger  railways  together  in  Chicago.  This 
investigation  was  the  dramatic  event  of  the  year.  B.  W. 
Hooper,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  developed  the  fact 
clearly  through  examination  of  the  labor  leaders,  that  the 
strike  was  called,  technically  as  a  protest  against  the  wage 
reduction,  but  in  reality  as  a  "bluff"  to  ward  off  further 
wage  reductions  and  changes  in  the  working  rules  of  the  men 
involved.  Nevertheless  the  brotherhood  leaders  stoutly  main- 
tained that  nothing  could  stop  the  strike  but  a  "satisfactory 
settlement." 

Just  previous  to  this  investigation  the  Board  had  issued  a 
memorandum  in  which  it  stated  among  other  things,  that 
further  requests  for  reductions  in  wages  of  any  class  of 
employees  would  not  be  considered  until  all  pending  dis- 
putes regarding  the  rules  and  working  conditions  of  that 
class  were  disposed  of.  This  memorandum,  however,  was 
not  presented  to  the  brotherhood  chiefs  until  later,  when 
Mr.  Hooper  read  and  explained  its  provisions  before  a  meet- 
ing of  brotherhood  leaders.  The  provisions  of  this  memoran- 
dum, together  with  Mr.  Hooper's  explanation  of  its  intent, 
constituted  a  "satisfactory  settlement."  The  strike  was 
called  off  on  October  27.  There  followed  a  period  of  com- 
parative calm. 

Labor  Board  Fails  to  Bring  "Peace" 

In  creating  the  Labor  Board,.  Congress  obviously  had  in 
mind  the  establishment  of  machinery  which  would  make  for 
peace  between  the  carriers  and  their  organized  employees 
Throughout  the  year,  however,  there  has  been  constant  dis- 
sension and  several  small  strikes  culminating  in  the  threat 
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of  a  general  strike.  Real  peace  was  not  achieved,  but  at  the 
same  time  nation-wide  strikes  were  avoided. 

The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Case 

At  the  same  time  General  Atterbury  went  before  the  Board 
with  his  request  for  immediate  relief,  there  developed  a 
situation  on  two  small  roads  which  later  resulted  in  serious 
strikes.  The  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  was  losing 
$100,000  a  month  and  its  financial  position,  therefore,  be- 
came so  precarious  that  it  finally  ordered  wage  reductions 
for  February  1,  and  later  petitioned  the  Hoard  to  sanction 
the  cuts.     Alter  hi  i   January   25.  the  Board 

ordered  the  carrier  to  rescind  its  wage  reduction  order  and 
later,  on  February  21,  ordered  the  dispute  remanded  to  fur- 
ther negotiation,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  On  March  5,  about  1,500  employees  of  the 
A  B.  &  A.  went  out  on  an  "unauthorized"  strike  which 
completely  tied  up  the  road  for  some  time.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  a  receiver  for  the  road  had  been  appointed  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  and  thi  duction  orders 

were  re-issued  to  become  effective  on  March  26.  This  raised 
an  interesting  issue  as  to  superior  jurisdiction  as  between 
th<-  District  Court  and  the  Labor  Hoard.  The  Hoard  called 
res  ni  the  A..  B.  &  \  for  it  on  March  21,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  carrier,  in  reducing  wages  in 
iccordance  with  a  court  order,  had  violated  the  Hoard's 
previous  wage  rulings. 

The  action  of  the  carrier  in  reducing  wages  in  compliance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  District  Court  was  adjudged  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Act  by  the  Labor  Hoard  in  a 
ruling  handed  down  on  April  21.  This  ruling  at  the  same 
time  avoided  demanding  the  recall  of  the  wage  cut  order  and 
5ted  further  conferences  between  the  management  and 
the  employees.    The  controvcr  the  court  and  the 

Labor  Board  was  never  definitely  decided,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  dispute  resulted  in  a  strike  which  was  for 
some  time  a  source  of  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  in 
the  territory  served  by  this  road 

The  Missouri  &  Nor'h  Arkansas  Controversy 

■     similar  to  this  and  resulting  in  an  even 
more  serious  situation  first  came  before  the  Board  oi 
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Controversy   Between   Labor   Board  and   Pennsylvania 
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i     I  abor  Board  remanded  the  dispute  over  national  agree- 
ments to  negotiation   between   individual   carriers  and  their 
own  employees,  the  Pennsylvania  immediately  set  out  to  de- 
termine who  the  majority   of  its  em  -  red  to  have 
represent  them.     It   sought  this  information  by  means  of  a 
allot,  providing   for  the  election  of  employees  of  the 
company  and  not  organizations  or  men  who  were  not  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  at   the  time.    As  a   result  of  these 
elections,  committees  were  appointed  and  negotiations  con- 
resulting    in    the    formation   of   a    new    set   of   rules 
ing  the  working  conditions  of  shopmen  at  the  Altoona 
shops  and  later  at  Other  |  i 

I  protests  of  the  system  organization  of  the  Federated 
Shop  Crafts  brought  the  Pennsylvania  before  the  Board  on 
July  14  and  15.  when  it  defended  the  elections  and  the 
subsequent  negotiations,  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  the  board 
led  its  authority  in  extending  the  national  agreements, 
I  _' )  the  rulings  of  the  Hoard  on  this  controversy  will  have 
the  effect  of  perpetuating  tin-  national  agreement,  thus  pro 
riding  for  the  "closed  >hop,"  and  (.i)  the  Pennsylvania  has 
i  anied  out  its  understanding  of  the  Board's  purpose  in 
remanding  the  dispute  over  national  agreements. 

The  employee's  arguments  were  based  largely  on  the  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  on  (1)  the  right  of  the  majority  to  deter- 
mine  what  organization   shall   represent  them.    (2)   the  right 
of  the  organization  to  negotiate  for  all  employees  of  a  craft. 
through   representatives  of  their  own  choosing,,  regardless  of 
whether  these  representatives  are  employees  of  the  carrier  or 
not.  and   (5)  the  right  of  the  organization  to  elect  represen- 
in  accord  with  its  own  law-.    These  three  points,  they 
claimed,  wire  settled  in   favor  of  the  unions  by  the  16  prin- 
which   the  Labor   Board   -aid   -hould  govern  in  the 
ttion    of    new    agreements   and    were   violated   by    the 
Pennsylvania  in  this  case. 

<  in  August   1.  the  Labor  Hoard  ordered  a  new  election  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  finding  both  the  carrier  and  the  em; 
guilty  of   "illegal    and   unfair"   actions.     The   Pennsylvania 
;   on   August  24  by  asserting  that  the  new  agreements 
already    made    were    in    full    foi 

vacate  i t>  ruling  calling  fur  a  new  election.  The  Labor 
Hoard  in  turn  defended  it-  position  in  the  case  in  a  lengthy 
order,  calling  for  further  hearings.  When  these  further  bear- 
ings were-  scheduled,  September  26,  the  Pennsylvania  declined 
the  Board  I  ecause  of  restrictions  on  the 
testimony  to  be  presented  which  automatically  prohibited  the 
Pennsylvania  from  clearly  outlining  it-  position. 

lb  October   20,  the   Pennsylvania   again   came 

before  the  Board  and  outlined  it-  previous  stand.    No  further 
developments  came,  however,  until    December  °.  when   the 
rivania    obtained    a    temporary     injunction    from    the 
1  Court  at  Chicago,  restraining  the  l  !  from 

publishing  a  decision  which  it  had  promulgated  as  a  result 
nf  tin  Bearings  on  the  carrier's  plea  to  make 

this  injunction  permanent  were  subsequent!)  set  for  D 

6,    leaving    another    important  [    'he    railroad 

labor  problem  a-  a  legacy  for  the  new   - 

•>nal   Boards  of  Adjustment  Formed 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  boards  of  adjustment, 

ter  li  ft   tn  agreements  !  riers  and  their 

employees  I>n    the  terms  of  tin     I  -'..in   Act.  b 

Mil    during   the   past    Mar    through    the   I 
of  tin  ds   on   whii  h  iitril   the   four 

imh  r   of  the  lar" 
!  I)    after  the   p  I  station 

Vt  l!  lidl)    for  national 

However,  the  tt  brotherhoods  later 

:  i   this   position    and    -;. 

hment  of  a 
IjuMment  in  September  to  handle  disputi 
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tucrii  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  and  the  New  VTork  Central  and 
the  four  train  service  organizations.  This  board  is  composed 
of  eight  members;  four  representing  the  two  railroads  and 
one  representing  each  of  the  organizations  involved.  In 
r  a  similar  hoard  to  handle  disputes  between  the 
train  service  organizations  and  eight  of  the  larger  western 

carriers  was  created.  Still  another,  to  handle  disputes  be- 
tween the  train  service  Organizations  and  17  southeastern 
roads,  was  created  in  November.    In  the  southwest,  negotia 

tions  are  still  in  progress  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  hoard 
for  that  territory.  The  purpose  and  jurisdiction  of  all  of 
these  hoards  are  substantially  the  same. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  its  employees  went  even  further, 
in  the  establishment  in  September  of  system  and  regional 
boards  of  adjustment  for  the  following  groups  of  its  em- 
ployee-: (1)  train  and  engine  service;  (2)  maintenance- 
of-way  and  structures;  (3)  signal  department;  (4)  me- 
chanical helpers  and  apprentices,  maintenance  of  equipment 
and  telegraph  and  telephone,  eastern  region;  (5)  clerical 
eastern  region;  and  (6)  miscellaneous  station  forces, 
eastern  region.  These  hoards,  or  "reviewing  committees"  as 
the\-  are  called,  for  the  first  three  groups  cover  the  entire 
system;    for  the  last  three  the  regions  indicated. 

Being  created,  as  all  of  these  boards  were,  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year,  they  did  not  materially  change  the 
course  of  events  or  affect  the  work  of  the  Labor  Board. 
They  will  tend,  however,  to  relieve  the  Board  of  a  number 
of  disputes  which  that  body  has  had  to  handle  through  the 
sub-division  of  its  members  into  three  bureaus  and  through 
examiners,  leaving  it  more  time  in  which  to  take  up  and 
consider  more  important  controversies. 

The    Outlook   for    1922 

A  year  of  constant  wrangling  has  brought  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  railroad  labor  situation,  but  the  year  1922 
promises  to  be  another  year  of  wrangling  and  struggle.  The 
year  opened  with  the  vital  question  of  national  agreements 
undecided,  with  readjustments  of  wage  scales  in  prospect 
and  with  the  future  of  the  Labor  Board  dependent  upon  its 
accomplishments.  The  year  has  passed  and  the  national 
agreements  are  still  ''among  those  present''  although  in 
greatly  modified  form,  a  further  readjustment  of  wage  scales 
is  imminent  and  the  future  of  the  Labor  Board  is  still 
undecided. 

Three  developments  of  significance  brought  the  year  to  a 
close      On    December    20   the   Labor    Board    announced    its 


decision  m  the  several  controversies  resulting  from  the  nego- 
tiation between  individual  carriers  and  their  maintenance- 
of-way   employees   of  new    rules   to  supersede  the  national 

agreement.  This  decision  contains  spei  itic  rules  to  be  applied 
m  all  cases  where  dispute  had  arisen  on  the  points  covered 
b)  these  rules.  In  other  word.-,  the  form  and  application  of 
the  decision  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  shop  crafts  decision. 
In  this  case,  however,  part  of  the  old  national  agreement 
was  not  passed  upon,  namely  the  seniority  and  the  promo- 
tii  n  i  lauses,  inasmuch  as  practically  all  of  the  carriers  and 
their  employees  had  agreed  upon  rules  to  cover  these  sub- 
jects.  Other  rules  in  the  national  agreement  were  written 
to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  their  counterpart 
in  the  national  agreement.  For  instance,  the  overtime  rules 
were  changed  so  that  punitive  overtime  for  all  workers  in 
the  maintenance-of-way  department  would  start  after  the 
tenth  hour,  instead  of  the  eighth  hour  as  had  been  the  case 
under  provisions  of  the  maintenance-of-way  national  agree- 
ment. In  addition,  many  points  covered  specifically  in  the 
national  agreement  were  expressly  left  open  for  local 
adjustment. 

Year  Closes  With  Three  Significant  Developments 

On  December  9  another  chapter  was  added  to  the  juris- 
dictional dispute  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Board, 
when  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  Board  from 
publishing  a  decision  which  was  believed  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  carrier,  was  issued  by  the  Federal 
("curt  at  Chicago,  on  the  plea  of  representatives  of  the  car- 
i  ier.  Arguments  on  a  plea  for  a  permanent  restraining  order 
were  first  scheduled  for  the  following  day,  then  postponed 
to  December  21,  and  finally  to  January  3  of  the  present 
year,  by  mutual  agreement. 

The  third  development  of  significance  was  a  ruling  mac'" 
by  the  Labor  Board  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  "abilite 
of  the  carrier  to  pay"  was  recognized  by  the  Board  as  an 
element  of  "secondary  consideration"  in  the  fixing  of  just 
and  reasonable  wage  scales.  The  decision  came  in  a  dispute 
between  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern  and  its  train  and 
engine  service  and  maintenance-of-equipment  employees, 
station  agents,  assistant  station  agents,  and  telegraph  oper- 
ators. This  decision  is  interpreted  as  a  recession  from  its 
former  position  in  that  it  not  only  specifically  states  that 
testimony  of  this  character  is  worthy  of  "secondary  consid- 
eration" but  it  reduced  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  employees 
involved,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  carrier. 
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The  Federal  Valuation  Is  Entering  New  Stages 

Tentative  Reports  Being  Served  on  Carriers — Hearings  on  Protests 
Scheduled — Forces  Reduced 

By  E  .T.  Howson 


R1 


Timportani    development    in    the    work    of 
valuing  the  properties  of  the  railways  during  tl. 
which  has  just  closed  has  been  the  completion  and 
g  on  the  roa  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

sion  of   a    large   number  of   tentative 
valuation-,   with    figures    for   the    first       ^^___ ____ 

stimate  of 

tentative  "final  value."     While  55  ten- 

I    on   the 

ear,  they  did   nol   contain 

any    figure    purporting    to    show    this 

rhi     decision    of   the 

United   States   Supreme   <  '<>urt    in   the 

(ion  brought  by  the  Kan- 

ithern,    handed    down    on 

iry   for 

ion    to    prepare    supple- 
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Vpril  S  of  this 
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with   the 

1    of    177    I 



\lr     Prourj    had 

In  hi-  passing  tl  more  than  its 

Mr.  1  •  member  of 

ad  was 

•iitn •■  tain    with   the 

valuation  of  the  railws  \ 


EPORTS  containing  tenta- 
tive "final  value"  were 
served  on  177  carriers  dur- 
ing the  years.  Carriers'  book  rec- 
ords of  investment  in  road  and 
equipment  are  being  sustained  as 
more  valuations  are  being  re- 
ported. Valuation  work  suffered 
severe  loss  in  death  of  C.  A. 
Prouty,  director  of  the  division 
since  its  organization. 

All  district  offices  were  closed 
and  forces  were  cut  in  half  late 
in  the  year.  Future  of  the  work 
is  being  regarded  with  increasing 
uncertainty. 


the  confidence  of  the  carrier-  and  the  public  to  a  degree 
]    by   few   in   similar  positions.     In  that  capacity  he 

had   long  advocated  the  making  of  a  valuation   tor  use  in 

regulating  the  railways  and,  following  the  passage  of  the 
Valuation    Acl    in    1913,   he   resigned 

_^^_^_^_____        from  the  I  d  to  organize  and 

direct  this  newly  created  activity.  In 
this  capacity  his  sense  of  fairness  and 
the  confidence  which  he  inspired  did 
much  to  launch  this  work  successfully 

•l\    days    when    there    v. 
many    possible    point-    of    conn 
between  the  Division  of  Valuation  and 
i    thl    one  hand,  and  the 
D   the  other  hand. 
Another    development    which    came 
tedly    late    in    1921,    was    the 
i  losing  of  the  five  district  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  and  the  i 
tration    of   all    work    in    Washington. 

Incident   to  this   move,   thl 

cut  practically    in  half,  the  cut  being 
imong   the    higher 

i  -.     the 

large  ra  m    levered  their 

a   with   the  work 

-        solidatii  n  ind  reduction  in 

ighi  about  by  the  prtv 

im<  m  instituted  by  the 

administration,     It  has  resulted   in  considerable  temporary 

ion  which  i-  necessarily  incident  to  a  transfer 

this  magnitude,  Uit  will  probably  not  dela) 

the  ultimab  mpletion  of  the  work. 

valuation  work  is  divided  into  three  major  groups, 
the  engineering,  the  land,  and  the  accounting  departments 
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Shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  this  work  in  1914,  Director 
Prouty  estimated  that  the  inventory  work  of  all  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  would  be  completed  as  of  the 
average  date  of  January  1,  1920.  While  the  war  interfered 
somewhat  with  that  schedule,  it  was  finished  and  the  field 
parties  disbanded  during  1920  in  all  of  the  districts  except 
the  eastern  where,  because  of  the  greater  complications,  this 
work  was  not  finished  until  early  in  June.  Since  that  time 
the  engineering  department  has  concentrated  its  attention  on 
the  completion  of  the  engineering  reports  and  on  June  30, 
1921,  reports  covering  111,682  miles,  representing  the  prop- 
erties of  some  425  carriers,  had  been  submitted  to  the  director 
of  the  division.  A  total  of  244  engineering  reports  had  been 
tendered  to  the  roads  informally  prior  to  November  30,  1921, 
in  addition  to  those  incorporated  in  the  tentative  valuations 
which  had  been  served  on  the  carriers  by  the  Commission. 

Present  Status  of  the  Work 

The  work  of  the  land  department  has  lagged  somewhat 
Ixiiind  that  of  the  engineering  section.  Additional  duties 
were  also  thrown  upon  this  branch  by  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  decision,  which  required  the  Commission  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  "the  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  dam- 
ages or  of  purchase  in  excess  of  present  value"  of  common 
carrier  lands.  However,  this  department  is  now  making 
greater  progress  and  the  field  work  is  practically  complete, 
except  for  terminals  in  all  except  the  eastern  districts,  where 
owing  to  the  extreme  density  of  the  larger  lines,  work  will 
continue  for  some  time.  The  field  forces  in  the  land  depart- 
ment were  reduced  to  25  per  cent  of  their  former  personnel 
on  July  1.  Up  to  November  30  of  this  year,  199  land  re- 
ports had  been  tendered  to  the  railroads  in  addition  to  those 
included  in  the  tentative  valuations. 

The  work  of  the  accounting  department  has  progressed 
less  rapidly.  This  branch  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
impossibility  of  retaining  adequate  efficient  forces  during 
the  war.  resulting  in  a  high  turn-over  and  an  almost  constant 
shortage  of  employees.  However,  the  increased  salaries 
which  were  put  into  effect  in  1920  and  the  change  in  em- 
ployment conditions  throughout  the  country,  have  resulted 
in  alleviating  this  condition  so  that  better  progress  is  now 
being  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  field  work  will  all  be 
completed  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  field 
forces  disbanded.  On  November  30,  1921,  109  accounting 
reports  had  been  tendered  to  the  carriers,  beyond  those  in- 
corporated in  the  tentative  valuations  which  have  been  served 
to  date. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
can  best  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Commission  itself,  as 
contained  in  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1921,  as  follows: 

"Prior  to  November  1,  1920,  55  tentative  valuation  re- 
ports, representing  the  properties  of  70  carriers,  had  been 
issued.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  March  8,  1920,  required  the  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  report  'the  present  cost  of  condemna- 
tion and  damages,  or  of  purchase,  in  excess  of  present  value' 
of  common  carrier  lands.  Having  determined  the  excess 
cost  of  acquisition  figures  for  the  properties  covered  by  the 
55  tentative  valuation  reports,  a  supplemental  tentative  valu- 
ation has  been  issued  and  served,  in  each  case,  showing 
excess  cost  of  acquisition  of  the  lands  and  final  value 
figures. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  96  tentative  valua- 
tion reports  upon  the  properties  of  123  carriers  have  been 
completed  and  served  on  interested  parties  during  this 
period,  bringing  to  193  the  number  of  properties  upon  which 
tentative  valuations  have  been  issued  to  October  31,  1921. 
Every  energy  is  now  being  directed  to  the  work  of  completing 
tentative  valuation  reports. 

"The  work  of  the  bureau  of  valuation  divides  itself,  in 


all  sections,  into  two  broad  classifications,  field  and  office. 
In  the  engineering  section,  which  required  a  larger  and  more 
expensive  organization  than  either  the  land  or  accounting 
sections,  all  field  work  has  been  completed  and  the  parties 
have  been  disbanded.  In  the  accounting  section  approxi- 
mately 98  per  cent  of  the  field  work  has  been  completed 
and  the  balance  will  be  finished  in  the  current  year.  The 
work  yet  remaining  to  be  done  is  largely  on  carriers  of  less 
than  500  miles,  that  is,  below  the  importance  of  major 
properties.  In  the  land  section,  on  a  basis  of  mileage,  the 
field  work  is  98  per  cent  completed  and  the  personnel  re- 
duced to  about  one- fifth  of  its  quota  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  force  developed  by  the  land  section  to  comply 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  above  referred  to,  has 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  studies  upon  which  its  findings 
are  based.  It  has  completed  reports  on  all  properties  upon 
which  tentative  valuations  had  already  been  issued  and  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  other  sections  in  covering  current 
reports. 

"The  completion  of  the  field  inventory  will  mark  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  progress  of  the  valuation  work.  There 
will  then  follow  the  analytical  work  of  assembling  the 
data  accumulated  through  the  inventory  and  compiling  there- 
from the  underlying  reports  which  form  the  bases  for  the 
tentative  valuations,  193  of  which  have  been  issued  as  before 
stated.  There  will  remain  the  work  of  hearing  the  carriers 
on  their  protests  against  the  tentative  valuations,  which  may 
result  in  modifications  of  the  tentative  valuations,  and  after 
this  the  publishing  in  final  form  of  our  reports  on  the  prop- 
erties of  the  individual  carriers." 

Since  the  termination  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report, 
namely,  October  31,  1921,  24  additional  reports  have  been 
issued  on  27  properties  up  to  December  9,  making  a  total 
of  177  reports  on  220  properties  which  have  been  issued  to 
that  date. 

The  largest  road  on  which  a  report  fixing  a  tentative 
final  value  has  yet  been  issued  is  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  which,  with  its  subsidiaries  which  were  also  re- 
ported on,  included  7,685  miles  of  line.  Other  large  roads 
on  which  reports  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year 
include  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic;  the  Kansas 
City  Southern;  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern;  the  Los  Angeles 
S:  Salt  Lake ;  the  Norfolk  Southern ;  the  Central  of  Georgia ; 
the  Western  Pacific;  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern;  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio;  the  Florida  East  Coast  and  the  Monon. 

The  roads  are  filing  their  protests  on  these  valuations  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  prepared.  The  Commission  has  an- 
nounced the  first  of  the  hearings  on  these  protests  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  when  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  will  come  before 
it;  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
&  Atlantic  are  scheduled  to  appear  on  January  9,  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Indianapolis  on  January  16,  and  the  Central  of 
Georgia  and  the  Florida  East  Coast  on  January  23.  Fol- 
lowing the  hearings  on  these  and  other  protests,  the 
Commission  will  revise  or  sustain  its  tentative  valuations 
and  issue  them  in  final  form.  When  this  is  done,  the  con- 
clusion appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  roads  have  no 
recourse  until  this  valuation  is  used,  when,  if  not  satisfac- 
tory, they  can  attack  it  in  the  courts.  It  would  appear  that 
the  use  of  the  figure  of  "final  value"  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing 
of  the  rate  of  return  and  the  division  of  earnings  as  provided 
for  in  the  Transportation  Act  would  constitute  such  a  use. 

As  these  valuations  have  been  served  on  the  roads,  they 
have  been  scanned  intently  to  ascertain  wherein  they  have 
differed  from  the  contentions  of  the  carriers.  In  general 
there  have  been  less  discrepancies  in  quantities  than  might 
have  been  expected  originally.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  wide  disagreement  as  to  many  of  the  prices, 
but  there  has  probably  been  less  dissatisfaction  as  a  whole 
than  might  be  expected  on  so  vital  a  point,  the  principal 
cause  for  complaint  being  the  use  of  1914  prices  throughout. 
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1  In  •    r.    making    - 

failure  of   the  Commission   to  include  allowun 
tiriLri-:;  minan    and    location    surveys, 

for  the  removal  of  buildings  or  other  si  m  the 

right-of-way,  and  Tor  trestles  and  other  temporan  con 
tion    actual]}'    used    bul  al    for    new 

■ments  for  |  i  m<  nis,  apj 

tion,   going  value,  etc.     There   has   also  been   considerable 
g   the   period   of   construction   which    has 
been  assumed   for  the  computation  of  the  allowance  of  in- 

;truction.     Likewise,  no  allowance  has 
made  tor  thi  arrier  lands  over  the  . 

f  adjoining  lands. 

What  the  Valuations  Show 

The  principal  interest  in  the  valu 
course,  in  the  relation  which  these  n  to  the  capi- 

talization of  the  corresj  Unfortunately  It 

is  not  possible  to  make  any  accurate  comparison  o."  the 
valuations  which  have  been  issued  to  date  with  the  capital- 
ization of  the  ci  properties  of  the 
difficult}  of  eliminating  ation.  The 
valuation  placed  on  the  "total  owned"  properties  of  the  77 
carriers  reported  on  to  date  aggregates  $1,091,986,543,  while 
tlu  corresponding  the  carriers'  investment  in  mad 
and  equipment  aggregates  $1,445,758,800.  These  are  1914, 
1915  and  1916  figures  which  include  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,   tin-    Kansas   City    Southern,   the   \\ 

and   the   Los    Vng  I  -   &    Salt   Lake  properties;    the 
difference   between    whos  -   and   book,  reconi 

this  discrepancy.    In  making 
omparison  at  thi-  time,  it  she  uld  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  first  road-  for  which  the  government  undertook  it- 
valuation   work  were  cithe  r  small   lines  -elected   for  the  pur- 

ids   thai   were 
in  the  hand-       I  en  subject  to  reoi  gan 

ization.  They  have  in  general  been  the  weak  road-  or  those 
which  will  afford  the  iea-t  favorable  compai 

Furthermore   it  should   lie   bo  ne   in   mind   that  these  com- 

i    the  date  oi    valuation,   which   in   tli 

-t  of  the  larger  roads   reported  on   to  date   i-   June  30, 

lf']4  or   1915.     v  mie  a  number  of  these  roads. 

such    i-   the   Western    Pacific,   the   Atlanta.    Birmingham  & 

Atlantic  and  the  Chi  a  ■•     K-  1 1    Island  &  Pai  ifii  .  have  been 

id  their  capitalization  reduced. 

-    the  carrier-'    record-    of    road    and    equipment 

ncemed,  it  i-  rd-o  instructive  to  note  that  the  Commis 


-i  n  has  examined  the  n  rriers  with  a  book  record 

of  inveslra  al  s  $j.649, 181,721      ni   has  certified 

to  the  >i  $3,401,670,282  or  92.7  per  cent  of  this 

amount.     Furthermore,  a  large  part  of  the  deduction  is  for 

unties  and  discounts  in  the  -ale  of  these  securi- 
ties, the  exclusion  of  which  is  at  least  debatable. 

ore  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  rail- 
wax-  I  from  tile  valuation.  As  report.-  are- 
made   upon   tin-   -;rc ingi -r   and   more  conservatively   financed 

vident  that  the  values  of  the  properties  found  by 
mmission  v.  ill  equal  and  in  many  cases  exceed  their 
lization  by  a  considerable  margin. 

Future  of  Valuation 

As  the  year  can  i  me  apparent  that 

there  is  ;  uncertainty  regarding  the  ultimate  com- 

pletion of  the  valuation  work  This  feeling  is  attributable 
to  numerous  influences.  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to 
Director  Trout}',  although  the  vacancy 
has  now  existed  for  six  months,  indicate-  a  lack  of  decision 
on  it-  part.  In  tin  meantime  various  candidate-.  U>th  within 
and  without  the  Division  of  Valuation,  have  been  offered 
more-   -  ly   icy  their   friends,   which   has   not 

i  -tic  cut 

in  force-  during  the  fall  as  a  measure  of  retrenchment  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Dawes  program  has  added  to  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty. 

More  pronounced,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this  work  is 
rapidly  losing  its  supporters  in  Congress,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  already  lost  them.  When  the  Valuation  .V  I 
in  1913,  it  was  sponsored  by  those  legislators  who  had  been 
hostile  to  the  railroads  and  who  hoped  by  this  measure  to 
bolster  up  their  claim-  that  the  roads  wen-  grossly  over-cap- 
italized. Nov.  that  sufficient  valuations  have  been  issued  to 
prove  the  fallac  J  of  this  ontention,  they  are  no  longer 
interested  in  it  and  some  in  fact  are  now  believed  to  be 
opposed  to  it.  This  lack  of  support  ai  counts  even  more  than 
the  nominal  reduction  in  forces  incident  to  the  completion  of 
certain  portions  of  the  work,  for  the  reduction  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1923.  This 
appropriation,   which  has  ju<t   been   recommended  to  Con- 

j  President  Harding,  has  been  cut  to  $1,500/ 
only  slightly  more-  than  half  of  the  appropriation  of  $2,750,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  war  which  ended  an  June  30,  1921.  ha 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  pressure  for  the  completion  of  this 
valu  tion  work  is  now  coming  from  the  railroads  rather  than 
in  m  the  regulators  bodies. 
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Status  of  Railroad  Accounts  With  the  Government 

Large  Amounts  Still  Due  Carriers  While  Latter  Owe  for  Additions 
and  Betterments  and  Loans 


By  Harold  F.  Lane 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  rail- 
roads were  relinquished  from  federal  control,  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  settling  the 
accounts  between  the  companies  and  the  government  covering 
the    26    months    of    federal    operation 

and   the  six  months'  period   following        _^^^_^^_^_ 
it,  during  which  the  guaranteed  com- 
pensation was  continued  to  allow  time 
for  the  necessary  readjustment  of  the 
rates. 


the    Railroad    Administration   negotiable 


Accounts  with  the  Railroad 
Administration 

Of  the  241,194  miles  of  road  that 
were  taken  over  by  the  government, 
roads  operating  107,063  miles  have  ef- 
fected final  settlements  with  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  according 
to  the  latest  estimate  made  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  (as  of  December 
1 )  it  still  owes  the  remaining  roads 
$750,670,588  on  account  of  compensa- 
tion money  taken  over,  maintenance, 
materials  and  supplies,  depreciation 
and  all  other  accounts,  exclusive  of 
additions  and  betterments.  On  the 
other  hand  the  roads  also  owe  the  Rail- 
road Administration  a  balance  of 
$507,628,508  as  yet  unadjusted  on  ac- 
count of  additions  and  betterments 
chargeable  to  capital  account  made  by 

the  government  while  it  was  operating  the  properties.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  $1,144,000,000  of 
additions  and  betterments  has  been' actually  paid  for  but  it 
has  been  taken  care  of  in  some  way,  part  having  been  paid 
in  cash,  part  by  15-year  equipment  trust  certificates  and  part 


INDEBTEDNESS  of  Railroad 
Administration  to  the  railroads 

is  estimated  at  $750,670,588, 
while  the  unadjusted  balance  due 
the  Railroad  Administration  for 
additions  and  betterments  is 
placed  at  $507,628,508,  making  a 
net  balance  of  $243,042,080. 

Claims  of  215  companies  for 
$436,145,307  have  been  settled  for 
$132,221,839. 

I.C.C.  estimates  the  six-months 
guaranty  to  railroads  at  $536,- 
000,000,  of  which  $105,000,000  has 
not  yet  been  paid. 

Railroads  have  received  $263,- 
000,000  in  loans  from  revolving 
fund  and  have  repaid  $21,000,000. 


funded    by    giving 
promissory  notes. 

If  the  unadjusted  indebtedness  of  the  roads  on  capital 
account  be  offset  against  the  indebtedness  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  them  on  open  ac- 
_____^_^__  count,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  it  still 
owes  the  roads  $243,042,080.  This 
estimate  is  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  remaining  settlements  will  be 
made  on  the  Railroad  Administration's 
construction  of  the  contracts  between  it 
and  the  roads.  The  claims  of  the  rail- 
roads call  for  a  larger  sum. 

Roads  operating  208,721  miles  have 
filed  claims  for  $940,587,256  in  final 
settlement  and  on  this  basis  the  total 
claims  for  all  the  roads  are  estimated 
at  about  $1,100,000,000.  Claims  to 
the  amount  of  $436,145,307,  repre- 
senting 215  roads  and  107,063  miles, 
have  been  settled  for  $132,221,839, 
which  means  that  the  carriers  still  have 
claims  to  the  amount  of  approximately 
$664,000,000  against  the  Railroad 
Administration's  estimate  of  $243,- 
000,000.  However,  the  roads  are  ex- 
pected to  waive  a  large  part  of  these 
claims  that  is  based  on  the  so-called 
""~— ^~ ^^^^~  "inefficiency  of  labor"  in  accordance 
with  an  informal  understanding 
reached  with  the  President  in  July  in  return  for  an  agree- 
ment on  his  part  to  fund  a  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
roads. 

In  the  settlements  that  have  been  made  $179,710,117   of 
additions    and    betterments    (exclusive   of   equipment)    were 
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charged  to  tin.  carriers  and  53. >  ,443,000  was  funded,  while 
$42,250,000  had  been  funded  prior  to  final  settlement.  All 
of  the  $.381,000,000  of  standard  equipment  was  financed  by 
the   roads,   while   .Mr.    II  -nil   director  general   of 

railroads,  $311,000,000  of  the  amount  having  been  taken 
care  of  by  equipment  trust  certificates. 

Six-Months  Guaranty 

The  [nterstate  Commerce  Commission  has  also  made  an 
estimate  as  of  November  30  that  there  is  still  payable  to 
the  carriers  on  account  of  the  six-months  guaranty  about 
$105,000,000.  Its  estimate  of  the  total  amount  payable 
under  the  guaranty  is  about  $536,000,000,  of  which 
$264,000,000  has  been  paid  in  the  form  of  advances  under 
section  209  of  the  law,  $166,000,000  as  partial  payments 
under  section  212,  and  $721,658  in  final  settlement  with  live 
companies.  These  are  the  Alabama  &  Mississippi,  Ann 
Arbor,  Electric  Short  Line,  Electric  Short  Line  Terminal 
Company  and  Norfolk  Southern.  The  railroads  had  filed 
returns  showing  an  aggregate  amount  due  them  under  the 
guaranty  provisions  of  the  act  of  $818,400,184  but  the 
amount  to  be  paid  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  differ- 
ences between  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  provision  of 
the  law  l>v  the  roads  and  by  the  commission. 

Loan  Fund 
On  the  other  hand,  the  roads  also  owe  the  government 
some  $240,000,000  on  acocunt  of  loans  made  from  the  re- 
volving fund  provided  for  by  section  210  of  the  law  on 
certificates  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As 
security  for  the  loans  and  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  roads 
to  the  Railroad  Administration  which  has  been  funded  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  government  holds  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  railroad  securities,  while  it  has  sold  to  the 
investing  public  over  $1  $5,000,000  of  railroad  equipment 
trust  certificates.  The  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year,  according  to  its  annual  report  to  Congress,  held  rail- 
road securities  amounting  to  This  consisted 
of  obligations  acquired  by  the  director  general  of  railroads, 
including  equipment  trust  certificates  to  the  amount  ol 

tions  of  the  earners  held 
as  security  for  loans  from  the  revolving  fund.  The  holdings 
of   railroad  10,000    during    Hk 

fiscal   year,   principally  on   account  of   the  loan    fund,    but 
1  by  the  sale  of  equipment  tni 
authorized    by   the   commission   up   to 
ber  30,  the  date  of  the  latest   public  report  of  the 
..f  the  revolving   fund  17,717, 

which  went  to  70  Of  this.  $21,466,067  has  ai- 

med   interest 
to  the  fund,  whi  ',000  of 

the  fui  1  for  claims,  judgments, 

Vlmini  ii  ttii  n  arising  oul  of  fed- 
an  uncertified  balance  at  the 
tentative  approvals  and 

to     the     amount 

i    unencumbered    balance    of 

a  in  busin     -  during  the 

■ 

and    (0  ilhdr.iwn.       <  >ther 

i  authorise  them  | 
pend 

finally  m  ide 
I   this  policy  and 

<trnd    the   Unrfits   of   the    revolving 
fund   to  otil  ,norr  urgently  in   nerd   of   fij 

help,   particularly  in   res;-  inr;  indrht. 


National  Railway  Service  Corporation 

The  amendment  to  section  210  effected  by  section  5  of 
the  sundry  civil  appropriations  act,  approved  June  5,  1920, 
authorized  the  commission  to  make  loans  for  equipment  to 
or  through  such  organization,  car  trust  or  other  agency  as 
it  might  determine  upon,  approve  or  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose "as  most  appropriate  in  the  public  interest,"  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  National  Railway  Service 
Corporation,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  was  approved 
as  an  agency  for  this  purpose,  and  the  commission  certified 
to  this  corporation  the  following  loans  for  the  benefit  of 
carriers  named: 

Baltimore    &    Ohio    $5,200,000 

New   Orleans,    Texas   &    Mexico 926,006 

■    >k 53,100 

8    Pacific 1,568,540 

Minneapolis    &    Si      I    nig      386,190 

Wheeling    &    Lake    Eric 3,304,000 

Total Jl  1.437.830 

As  a  condition  of  the  certification  of  these  loans  the 
National  Railway  Service  Corporation  and  the  carriers  them- 
selves were  required  to  finance  from  outside  sources 
$18,409,765. 

The  law  providing  for  the  loan  fund  limits  the  time  with- 
in which  application  for  loans  may  be  filed  with  the 
commission  to  two  years  from  February  28,  1920.  The 
commission  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress  suggested  that 
this  period  be  extended,  pointing  out  that  in  prescribing 
this  limitation  Congress  apparently  anticipated  that  the 
"transition  period"  would  be  of  relatively  short  duration, 
hut  that  "the  progress  of  readjustment  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  been  slower  than  was  generally  anticipated."  The 
commission  estimated  that  repayments  of  principal  of  loans 
already  made,  which  by  their  terms  require  early  or  serial 
repayments,  and  accretions  to  the  fund  from  semi-annual 
t  payments  during  the  two  years,  would  aggregate 
$93,000,000,  making  an'approximat'e  total  of  $103,000,000 
available  for  additional  loans  if  the  period  for  filing  appli- 
cation should  be  extended. 

A  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  loans  to  the 
carriers  which  the  Commission  has  certified  from  this  fund. 

The  repayments  have  been:  Ann  Arbor,  $60,000;  Atlan- 
irmingham  &  Atlantic,  $20,000;  Hanger  &  Aroostook, 
0;  Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  $1,000,000;  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &;  Louisville,  $45,000;  Chicago  &  Western  In- 
diana, $S<),000;  Great  Northern.  $15,134,000;  Illinois 
Central,  $296,000;  Missouri  Pacific,  $4,362,000;  National 
R.iilwav  Sen-ire  Corporation, 
Utah,  $15. 7(H):  Waterloo.  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern,  $60,000. 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  Railroad  Administration  hail  effected  some  20  final 
settlements  with  the  smaller  ro.nls  up  to  the  end  of  1920,  but 
most  of  the  larger  roads  had  not   tiled  their  complete  claims 

them  have  not  vet  done  so.    The  settlement  of 

implicated  process  at  best,  hut  it  was  made 

even  more  complicated  by  the  between  the  roads 

and  ti  Administration  over  the  claims  for  under- 

maintenance  into  which  entered  the  question  of  the  so-called 

While  the   Railroad   Administration 

admitted  -"me  undermaintenance,  the  railroads  claimed  that 

c  and  hours  of  labor  had  been  estimated 

in   proper  n  Imilar  expenditures   in   the  i ■■■ 

i  the  "inefficiency  of  labor,"  from  one  i  iuse  or  another 
Mill  leit  .i  wide  differen  1  upkeep  and  the 

expenditures    made    during    federal    control,    while   the   Rad- 
ii took  the  position  thai  on  had 
been   fulfilled  if  it  had  expended   the  pro>>rr  amount  of 

money. 

The  Railroad  Administration  had  Consistently  refused  to 
■-ettle  except   on   its  own  intrqiretation  of  the  contract  unless 
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its  position  were  reversed  by  the  highest  court.  The  same 
question,  however,  had  been  put  up  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  a  provision  in  the  law  which  made 
the  maintenance  provision  of  the  standard  contract  its  cri- 
terion in  determining  the  amount  of  maintenance  expendi- 
tures to  be  allowed  the  carriers  in  computing  the  six-months 
•guaranty  and  there  were  some  hopes  that  a  decision  on  its 

•LOANS   CERTIFIED    BY  THE   COMMISSION   TO  THE   SECRETARY 

OF  THE   TREASURY  UNDER   SECTION   210   OF  THE 

TRANSPORTATION  ACT,   1920,  AS  AMENDED 

Amount 

Name  of  carrier  certified 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown $212,000 

Alabama  &    Vicksburg 1,394,000 

Alabama,  Tennessee  St  Northern 90,000 

Ann   Arbor    650,000 

Aransas    Harbor    Terminal 50,000 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 200.000 

Baltimore    &    Ohio 8,200,000 

Bangor    &    Aroostook 253,100 

Boston    &    Maine 14,705,479 

Buffalo,    Rochester   &    Pittsburgh 1,000,000 

Cambria    &    Indiana 250,000 

Carolina,   Clinchfield   &    Ohio 3.000,000 

Central     New     England 300,000 

Central    of    Get  rgia 237,900 

Central   Vermont    65,000 

Charles    City    Western 140.000 

Chesapeake's    Ohio 9,079.000 

Chicago    &    Western    Indiana 8,000,000 

Chicago  Great   Western 2,445,373 

Chicaco,     Indianapclis    &     Louisville 315.000 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.    Paul ,....  35,340.000 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   &    Pacific 11,430,000 

Cumberland    &    Manchester -375,000 

Erie    11,574,450 

Evansville,    Indianapolis   &   Terre   Haute 400.000 

Fermvord,    Columbia    &    Oulf 33,000 

Fleminesburg    &    Northern 7,250 

Frrt    Podve,   Des   Moines   &   Southern 200,000 

Fort    Smith    &    Western 156,000 

Georgia     St     FIrrida 800,000 

Great   Northern    33,496,000 

Greene    County    60.000 

Gulf,   Mobile   &    Northern 515,000 

Hocking    Valley     1,665,000 

Illinois    Central     4,440,000 

Indiana    Harbor     Belt 579,000 

Inter-Urban     633.500 

International   &   Great   Northern 194.300 

Kansas  Citv,  Mexico  St  Orient 2,500.000 

Kansas    Citv    Terminal 580,000 

Lake    Erie, 'Franklin    &    Clarion 25.000 

Lone    Island     719.000 

sville  &   Teffersonville  Bridge  &   R.   R.   Co..  162,000 

Maine    Central 2,373,000 

Minneapolis    &    St.    Louis 1.768,190 

Missouri,   Kansas   &   Texas  of  Texas 450.000 

Missouri      Pacific      10,071.860 

New    Orleans.   Texas    &    Mexico 1.160  000 

New     Yrrk     Central 26,775.000 

New   York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 17,630.000 

Norfolk    Southern    311 ,000 

Northern     Pacific     6,000,000 

Pennsylvania     Railroad      12. -'SO, 000 

Perria    &    Pekin    Union 1,799,000 

Rutland     61,000 

Salt    Lake    &     Utah 1,008,000 

Seaboard    Air   Line 8,698,000 

Shearwood     29  000 

Tampa     Northern     100.000 

Terminal  R.   R.  Association  rf  St.  Louis 896,925 

Toledo.    St.    Louis    &    Western 692,000 

Trans-Mississippi     Terminal 1,000,000 

Virginia    Blue    Ridcc 106.000 

Virginia    Southern  " 38,000 

Virginian     2,000.000 

Waterho,    Cedar   Falls   &   Northern 1.358.000 

Western    Maryland     3,422.800 

Wheeling  St  Lake  Erie 6,264, COO 

Wichita    Northwestern    381.750 

Wilmington,    Brunswick    &    Southern 90,000 

Total  loans  certified $263,407,717 

part  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  carriers  would  have 
some  effect  on  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  Bureau  of 
Finance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  one  time 
took  a  position  in  favor  of  the  roads  on  this  point  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  commission  had  tentatively  decided  in  the 
same  wav  by  a  vote  of  6  to  5  but  if  this  were  true  it  reversed 
itself  before  issuing  its  decision  and  sustained  the  contention 
of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Legislation  to  Provide  Funds  for 

Railroad  Administration  Fails 

Before  this,  however,  the  entire  question  became  involved 
in  a  series  of  negotiations  between  the  railroads  and  the  ad- 
ministration, m  which  the  President  expressed  a  willingness 


to  exercise  the  discretion  allowed  him  by  the  Transportation 
Act  to  fund  indebtedness  of  the  railroads,  while  the  railroads 
agreed  to  waive  their  claims  based  on  the  inefficiency  of 
labor  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Railroad  Administration, 
in  order  to  hasten  complete  and  final  settlements,  without 
surrender  of  any  rights  in  court  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
settle. 

To  fund  the  carriers'  indebtedness,  however,  would  in- 
crease the  amount  that  would  be  needed  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  make  its  settlements.  The  President  on 
July  26  sent  a  message  to  Congress  urging  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
so  that  it  might  purchase  the  railroad  securities  accepted  by 
the  director  general.  "No  added  expense,  no  added  invest- 
ment is  required  on  the  part  of  the  government,"  he  said; 
"there  is  no  added  liability,  no  added  tax  burden.  It  is 
merely  the  grant  of  authority  necessary  to  enable  a  most 
useful  and  efficient  government  agency  to  use  its  available 
funds  to  purchase  securities  for  which  Congress  has  already 
authorized  the  issue,  and  turn  them  into  the  channels  of 
finance  ready  to  float  them."  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  August  22  but  it  was  delayed  in  the  Senate  by 
the  opposition  of  the  agricultural  bloc  and  finally,  toward 
the  close  of  the  extra  session,  efforts  to  put  it  through  were 
practically  abandoned. 

On  August  6,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
its  decision  in  which  it  held  that  differences  in  the  "cost  of 
labor,"  as  those  words  are  used  in  the  upkeep  section  of  the 
contract,  do  not  include  changes  in  the  quality  or  effective- 
ness of  labor  but  only  changes  in  wages,  and  that  in  fixing 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  included  in  operating  expenses 
for  maintenance,  under  the  guaranty,  the  commission  will 
use  as  the  basic  measure  the  expenditure  during  an  average 
six  months  of  the  test  period,  adjusted  to  differences  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  in  the  amount  and  use  of  the 
property. 

The  cash  derived  from  the  sale  of  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates is  made  available  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  payment  in  final  settlements  and  to  that  extent  obviates 
the  need  of  an  appropriation.  It  had  cash  on  hand  on  De- 
cember 1  to  the  amount  of  $152,000,000.  Without  the 
authority  proposed  by  the  Winslow  bill  to  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  to  purchase  railroad  securities  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  funding  operations,  the  President  is  still  at 
liberty  to  sell  them  direct  if  he  can,  but  if  market  conditions 
improve  so  that  he  can  do  so  on  favorable  terms  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  railroads  can  market  securities  with  which 
to  settle  their  indebtedness  to  the  Railroad  Administration. 
A  list  of  the  roads  and  other  transportation  companies  which 
have  made  final  settlements  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  the  amounts  they  received  is  as  follows: 

Abilene    &    Southern $1?5K 

Akron  Union   Passenger  Depot  Company ,in'92x 

Alabama    Great    Southern 1'5j9?^ 

Alhany    Passenger    Terminal 5,679 

Alton  &   Southern .n™nnn 

Ann   Arbor    '6U0.0UU 

Arkansas  &  Memphis  Railway  Bridge  St  Terminal  Company 92'95°, 

Asheville  &  Craggy  Mountain ..J™ 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 552°-222 

Baltimore    Steam    Packet    Company 820.000 

Rangor  &  Aroostook "2 

Belt   Railway    Companv   of   Chicago MS'?™ 

Bennettsville    &    Cheraw oc^'onr, 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 3'°,  nS 

Birmingham    &    Northwestern I9'29? 

Boston  Terminal   Company JHxi 

Buffalo,    Rochester    &    Pittsburgh 1>00H°,?. 

Bullfrog    Goldfield 12.000 

Cambria    &    Indiana           70  000 

Carolina   &   Northeastern 15,000 

Carolina    &   Tennessee „S'™ 

Carolina,  Clinchfield   &  Ohio "2222 

Charleston    Terminal    Company 90,000 

Chattanooga     Station     Company }?'?„, 

Chesapeake    Rteamshin    Company .  Jlllli 

Chicago    &    Eastern    Illinois ?'202'^0 

Chicago  &  North  Western 6,500.000 

Chicago   &    Western    Indiana „  i52  222 

Chicago,    Burlington   &   Quincy 8'?2nr-n2° 

Chicago  Junction 2?2'°22 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    St    Gary 200,000 
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Milwaukee  ^  S;.  I'aul , 

.    lloslon  Kcirigerator  Company. 

Chicago    River  &    Inai  

Chicago,   St.   Paul,   aiinneapolia  \   Omaha 

Cincinnati,     Intuanapolis    ^     Western 

•  '•  .-urn 

SI    Mattory    Steamship   Company 

-  .aiua 



.  Jgo 

Dctring    aoatiiwci.cn    

.\    Western 

dcnison   -It   i'ucinc    Saouroan 

Denver    &    Kio    Grande 

Denver    Lnion    leiminal 

De3    Moines    Terminal     company 

Des    Moines    Union 

Detroit   &   Mackinac 



Duluth,  

Dulutu  "cr   Company 

Durham    L  muii    bullion    Company 

Eastern    Steanu  

Elgin,    ]  ii 

El    Paso    \    Soutnwestcrn 

El  Pas  get  Depot 



Fairchi  

Farmer  Shipping   Company 

Eort  Duilgc,  Des  Monies  it  Southern 

Fort    Worth    Belt 

Fort  \\  assenger  Station 

Fourchc    River    Valle)    &    Indian   Territory 

:i    w  barf    Company 

Golusboro    L  nion   Station   Company 

Great    Northern     

Ureen    B  

i    .in.i 

Gull    Coast    Linc= 

Cult,  Mobile  fit  Northern    { 

Meridian   &    Memphis )      

Gulf    'terminal     

Gulf,  Texas  A:   Western 

rlarlwell    

High  Point,  Randleman,  Asheooro  St  Southern 

Hudson   St   Manhattan    

interstate     

Iowa   Transfer    

Jay   Street    terminal 

Juliet   Union  Depot  Company 

Kansas   City,    Mexico    &    Urient 

Lackawanna   it    Montrose    

Lake    Superior    &;    Ishpcnung 

Leavenworth   Depot  &    Kailroad  Company 

Lehigh  &  Hudson   River 

Lor; 


Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 

Louisiana  

Louisiai ..i  Kailroad  Transfer  Company 

Louisiana  

Louisville    it    Wadley    

Luf kin,  Hemphill  St  Gulf 

Macon    1  ■  l  

Manistuiuc   S:    Lake   Superior 

Marquette   &   Bessemer    Dock   &   Navigation   Company. 

Marsh  Refrigera  

Merchants  \   Miners'    transportation  Company 

ipany 

ec    

Midland    \  alley    

Minneapolis    Eastern    

ta   &^  International 

ppi    Central    

Missoun  &  Illinois  Bridge  St  Belt 

Missouri   Pacific    

Mobile  St  Ohio 

Mumsing,  Marquette  .v  Southeastern 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &   Si.   Louis 

New    Mexico    Cel  

New    Orleans    Great    Northern 

New   Vorl  I  

New    York    Connecting    



Western 

Northern  



ramship  Company 
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Mills  &   V 


•o,25u,0uu 

-><a,iH)u 

4a,oou 

1.2uu,uOU 

4UU.UUU 

;a,uuO 
lo.,2.4 
5mi,uuO 
2ou,0o0 

20,1100 

9,000 

5,000,000 

la.ouO 

8oo,wo 

12,:.00 

lo,500 

3oO,000 

105.0U0 

4,800,000 

8,525,1100 

2i,00U 

2,191 

250,000 

3,7w.ouo 

400,000 

5,000 

14U.UUH 

1U.UU0 

3ou,uw) 

75,000 

4,5-V 

20.0UU 

85,000 

167 

6,500,000 

4U0.OUU 

29,10U 

SOU, 000 

100,000 

9,420 

40.0UO 

24,500 

25,000 

750,000 

60.U0U 

7,200 

2,507 
250,000 

140,000 
10,500 
225.0UO 
2,350 
800,000 
200,0u0 

90,000 

3,175 

8,700 

71,363 

50,000 

60,000 

21,000 

600,000 

702 

5,000 

550,000 

55.000 

340.000 

13,559 

9.0011,000 

700,000 

•'0,000 
700,000 

31,394 

500,000 
9,000,000 

I 
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Virginian    2,100,000 

Waupaca   Green    Bay 6,383 

lord,    Mineral    Wells   &    Northwestern 36,000 

Pacific   4.200,000 

ie    Belt     1,080,000 

impany  .    No  cash  pavment 

Woodstock    &    lilocton     19,000 

Wrighlsville  St  Tcnnille 22,500 

"Paid  to   Raili 

The  general  method  employed  in  making  settlements  was 
described  in  a  report  submitted  by  Director  General  Davis 
to  th<   Sena!     on  D  cember  10,  which  was  abstracted  in  the 
r  19. 

Partial  Payments  on  Account  of  Guaranty 

When    the    year    began    the    railroads    had    received    only 
aliout  $260,000,000  on  account  of  their  six-months  guaranty. 
ihi-  having  been  advanced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
i In-  law.  on   application   filed   by  the  rail- 
roads up  to  September  1.  1920.     After  September  1,  when 
the  commission   found   that  a   long  delay  must  necessarily 
ensue  before  final  adjustment  of  the  accounts  could  be  made, 
it  attempted  to  give  the  roads  additional  sums  on  account, 
in    its   opinion    would   he   clearly    within   the   amount 
which    would    finally    be    payable.       I  he   certificates   of  the 
commission    were,    however,   held   up   by  a   decision  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  treasury  and   the   efforts  of  the  railroads 
n  changed  by  a  court  order  failed. 
In   its   annual   rejwrt   for   1"  r,   the  commi.--ion 

recommended  to  Congress  an   amendment   to  the  law,   and 
effective  en  February  26  section  212  was  added,  which  au- 
thorizes  partial   payments   and   permits   the  commission,   in 
ij  deferred  di  edits  to  railway  operating  in- 

which  cannot  he  definitel)  deterrnined,  to  make  a  rea- 
I  estimate,  and  when  agreed  to  by  the  carrier,  to  u<e 
that  estimate  in  certifying  the  amount  due  in  final  settlement 
n\  tin-  guaranty.  A  total  of  547  road.-  had  filed  return-  with 
the  commission  asking  for  the  guaranty  and  after  $Jo 
s74  had  been  advanced  under  section  209,  there  were  447 
requests  Bled  for  partial  payments  under  section  21  J.  After 
making  certain  adjustments  in  the  amounts  as  claimed  by  the 
carriers,  the  commission  ha-  certified  partial  payments  to  the 
amount  of  $165,862,775. 

Recently  the  commission  issued  an  order  that  the  guaranty 
accounts  should  be  closed  as  of  Decerning  SI.  and  all  claims 
filed  by  March  1 

Reimbursement  for  Short  Lines 

Ihe  commission  i-  also  administering  the  provisions  of 

section  204  of  the  act.  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of 
short  lines  which  were  taken  under  federal  control  and  then 
relinquished.  A  dispute  ha-  arisen  between  the  roads  and 
the  commission  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  law,  the  com 
mission  taking  the  position  thai  the  reimbursement  is  limited 
to  those  roads  which  after  the  relinquishment  earned  actual 
operating  deficits,  while  the  short  lines  claim  that  the  Word 
"deficit"  a-  used  means  or  falling  off  in  railway 

operating  income  for  the  federal  control  period  as  ion 

with  that  of  the  ti'-t  |>eriod. 

(if  279  claims  for  reimbursements  filed  with  the  commis 

i  no   I'  tu al  deficits,  but  the 

..I*  these  which  arc  entitled  to  reimbursement  under 

mmission's  interpr  The 

duced  this  to  ^i  i  ,n7')." 

tam    n  1  inal   settlements   under   this 

been  made  with    '  payment  of 

mil  other  indebtedness  to  the  R  Vdministratii  • 

parti  certified    for   a    net    amount   of 

the  net  tot  il 
I         I  he  W 

which 
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Profit  From 

Lower  Material 

Costs 


Marked  Reductions  Have  Been  Made  in  the  Price  of  Practically 
All  Important  Commodities 

By  W.  S.  Lacher  and  C.  B.  Peck 


The  railroads  are  now  a  preferred  customer  in  a  buyer's 
market.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  transition  from  the 
status  in  the  summer  of  1920,  when  a  seller's  market 
gave  first  consideration  to  the  devotees  of  the  buy-at-any- 
price  hysteria  which  was  then  sweeping  the  country.  Prices 
in  nearly  all  lines  have  been  greatly  reduced,  as  is  evident 
from  the  charts  showing  the  range  of  manufacturers'  quota- 
tions appearing  throughout  this  article. 

The  decline  has  also  been  fairly  steady       

throughout  the  year  with  considerable 
evidences  of  an  upturn  in  the  later 
months  following  a  more  general  re- 
sumption of  railroad  purchases.  While 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  finished 
products  have  lagged  considerably  be- 
hind those  of  raw  materials,  the  read- 
justment as  regards  these  has  also  been 
of  a  substantial  nature. 


Marked  Readjustment  in  the 
Steel  Industry 

The  story  of  the  iron  and  steel 
market  for  1921  is  one  of  exceeding 
interest  and  insofar  as  the  buyer  is 
concerned  one  of  satisfaction  as  well. 
This  year  saw  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  vestige  of  priorities,  established 
prices  and  other  distasteful  features 
that  aade  up  the  market  conditions 
with  which  the  purchaser  became  all 
too  well  acquainted  during  the  war  pe-  ^^^^^^^^^^~ 
riod.     What    established    prices    there 

are  today  outside  of  those  for  rail  and  one  or  two  other  items 
have  little  bearing  on  the  actual  sales. 

The  story  of  a  declining  market  is  always  a  difficult  one 
to  tell  accurately  because  the  real  prices  are  not  disclosed. 
It  is  only  when  concessions  become  general  that  they  are 
recognized  in  published  quotations.  For  this  reason  the  trend 
of  prices  over  the  past  year  or  more  has  been  given  in  several 
charts  showing  the  general  tendencies  rather  than  tables  i)f 
specific  quotations. 

To  get  a  proper  perspective  of  the  decline  in  the  market, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  fall  of  1920,  when  the  price 
schedule  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  clearly 
below  the  ruling  market.  Thus,  the  corporation's  price  for 
open-hearth   rail   was   $47   per   ton   while  the  independents 


EIGHTEEN  MONTHS  have 
seen  remarkable  changes. 
July,  1920,  saw  a  seller's 
market.  Buyers  scrambled  to 
buy  where  and  when  they 
could  at  any  price  and  for 
any  date  for  delivery.  To- 
day we  have  a  buyer's  market. 
Sellers  are  making  every  possible 
concession  as  to  both  price  and 
delivery  in  an  effort  to  get  a  share 
of  the  business  offered.  Some 
prices  have  fallen  more  than 
others.  In  many  lines  the  read- 
justment seems  well-nigh  com- 
plete. 


were  holding  out  for  $57  or  even  more  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  price  would  be  for 
rails  delivered  in  1921.  All  indications  pointed  to  a  read- 
justment upward  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's 
schedules,  including  the  rail  price. 

However,  the  softening  influence  of  the  incipient  business 
depression  was  at  work,  and  on  November  19,  1920,  Judge 
Gary  announced  that  the  established 
^^^____^^^  prices  of  the  Corporation,  with  a  few 
minor  modifications,  would  remain  ef- 
fective in  1921.  This  served  also  to 
fix  the  price  of  rail  at  $47,  and  al- 
though the  independents  clung  to  the 
higher  figure  for  some  time,  they  were 
eventually  forced  to  recognize  the 
lower  price.  In  the  meantime,  the  inde- 
pendent prices  for  other  commodities 
came  tumbling  down  and  by  February 
prices  were  pretty  well  established  at 
the  Corporation  level. 

The  early  months  of  1921  witnessed 
an  interesting  reversal  in  market  con- 
ditions. Whereas  in  the  autumn  of 
1920  the  Corporation's  prices  were 
below  the  current  market,  the  drop  of 
prices  in  the  spring  of  1921  saw  the 
United  States  Steel  quotations  left  on 
a  level  considerably  above  the  actual 
selling  prices.   As  this  condition  became 

more    apparent   rumor   gained    current 

"^ "~— " ™~  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion would  announce  a  reduction  in  its 
schedule  of  prices  and  this  finally  took  place  on  April  13. 
This  reduction  received  publicity  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
definite  measure  in  the  direction  of  readjustment,  but  those 
familiar  with  conditions  in  the  market  recognized  at  once 
that  the  new  prices  were  still  well  above  the  active  market 
quotations  at  the  time  and  with  further  softening  of  the 
market  the  schedule  quickly  became  a  dead-letter. 

On  July  4  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  announced  a 
new  schedule  of  prices  which  was  followed  shortly  by  corre- 
sponding announcement  from  the  United  States  Steel  head- 
quarters, but  these  schedules  also  fell  short  of  the  market. 
Since  that  time  but  limited  attention  has  been  given  to  estab- 
lished schedules,  the  market  becoming  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  actual  agreement   between  buver  and  seller. 
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The    Unil  Steel    Corporation's   price    for   open- 

hearth  :  1  rei. mined  the  basis  tor  deliveries  during 

1921.  but  many  railroads  failed  to  make  requisitions  to  cover 
their  full  orders  so  that  a  considerable  tonnage  on  old  orders 
remained  on  the  books.  This  no  doubt  was  one  influence 
which  led  to  a  reduction  to  $40  announced  on  October  25, 
with  a  provision  that  it  would  apply  alike  to  new  contracts 
and  unfilled  tonnages  on  old  orders.  This  change  apparently 
proviii'  stimulant  to  the  rail  market,  for  at 

least  tons  of  rails  have  been  ordered  subsequent  to 


Sept  Oct   Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov  Dec 
1320  Ml 

General  Tendency  of  Structural  Steel  Prices 

this  announcement  witli  inquiries  current  for  an  even  larger 
tonnage. 

The  decline  in  structural  steel  has  been  more  steady  and 
with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the  plain  material,  an  even 
greater  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  pound  prices  for  fabri- 
cated structural  steel.  In  an  effort  to  keep  their  shop  organ- 
izations together  the  fabricators  have  cut  the  spread  between 
the  plain  material  and  the  finished  product  to  a  minimum. 
As  a  consequence,  the  railways  have  been  able  to  buy  steel 


General  Tendencies  of  Track  Material  Prices 

■ 

Lumber  Market  on  a  New  ! 

upturn   in 


The  railroads,  unlike  small  consumers,  buy  wholesale  and 
in  many  cases  f.o.b.  mill.  Therefore,  they  are  realizing  the 
full  benefit  of  the  price  decline  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  small  purchaser  who  must  buy  through  a  retailer 
or  jobber. 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Last    year    in    an    article   on   locomotive    and   car   prices 
nuary  7,  1921,  page  87),  data  were  pre- 
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The  Range  of  Scrap  Prices  in  the  Last  Fifteen  Months 

sented  showing  the  trend  of  prices  of  the  various  classes  of 
equipment  since  1910.  Using  the  average  price  of  1910  to 
1914  as  100  per  cent,  the  prices  of  freight  cars  were  found 
to  have  increased  at  a  comparatively  uniform  rate  from  1915, 
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1910  io  1914  average,  increased  with  like  uniformity  to  218 
in  1920.  In  the  case  of  locomotives  the  same  uniformity  in 
the  rate  of  price  increase  was  not  observed.    Starting  at  100 


of  business  done  during  the  first  six  months,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  very  few  equipment  orders  were  placed 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year.    What  was  true  of  the  last 


TABLE    I— MILL    PRICES    FOR    DOUGLAS     FIR    LU1 


1920 


Apr.       fun  0             ' 

8  by  16,  \o.   1,  common $33.00  $36.00  $35.00  $31.00  $27.00  $27 

33.00     30.00 

35.10    40.00     35.00     33.00  31 


45.00     40  00     3 


' .  common . 

Car   framing,   select,  common 

Car  sills.   41-45    fl 

Car  siding,  No.  2,  clear  and  better 75.00     85.00     85.00     70.66     45.00     44 

Car  ltnmK.  select  common.  D.  &  M 46.50     56.00     45.00     38.00     30.00     27 

Car   decking,    finished    select    common,    1>. 

*    M 38.CO    45.00     35.00     35.00 

Switch    ties 32.PO     33.00     30  00     27.00 


00  $26.00 
00  22.00 
00  27.00 
00     32.00 

00    44.00 

00     27.00 


I  ,1 
$23.00 

24.00 
28.00 
36.00 
22.00 


Crossing  plank 32.00     33.00     30.00     27.00    25.00    25 


30.00     30.00     30.00 
5.00     25. ( 


00     22.00      22.00     18.00     15.00 


1921 

ne   July 

$15.00  $15.00  $15.00 
14.00  14.00  13.00 
20  no  16. no  u  no 
24.00  17.00  16.00 
30.00  26.00  25.00 
18.00  18.00  17.00 

1700   17.00   13.50 

"O  13  00 

14.00     14.00     12.00 


Aug.  Sept.      Oct. 

$15.00  $15.00    $15.00 

13.00  13  00      13.00 

14.00  1400 

16.00  16.00 

28.00  30  00 

17.00  17.00 


14.00 
16.00 
40.00 
19.00 


17.00  17.00  19.00 
13.00  13.00  13.00 
13.00     13.00      13.00 


TAB1  E   II— MILL   PRICES   FOR   SOUTHERN   YELLOW   PINE    LUMBER 

1920 


Strineers    

7  by  16—28  ft. 
Bridge    Material    46.00 

12 

Car  Sills    52.00 

10   ft. 

Car  Lining 57.00 

Car  Dcckine 45. 00 

Crossing  Plank 


Jan.         Feb. 

$59.00     $59.00 


April 
$65.00 


48.00 
54.00 


54.00       54.00 


Maj 
$60.00 


50.00 
51.00 


Jrne  July         Aug.         Sept 

$60.00  $59.00     $60.00     $59.00     $55.00 

50.00        

51.00       


$47.00     $47.00 


65.00 
48.00 
52.00 


65.00 
50.00 
52.00 


.       48.00 
1921 


March       April 
Straingers $38.00     $37.00 


May        June        July 


Sept. 


16  38  fl 

Bridge   Material    31.00 

12  by   12 
Car  Sills 

36  40  ft. 

Car  Lining 

Car  Decline 

Crossing  Plank 


30.50       27.00       25.00 


26.00 
32.00 


24.00 
26.00 
26.00 


25.50 
28.00 
27.00 


Oct. 
$37.00 

Nov. 
$38.00 

Dec. 
$39.00 

28.00 

30.00 
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in  1915,  the  average  price  reached  210  in  1917  and  after 
dropping  back  to  206  during  the  next  year,  recovered  to  212 
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Price  Tendencies  of  Finished  Materials  Used  in  Maintenance 
of  Equipment 

in  1919.    Then  came  an  increase  to   251    during  the  first 
half  of  1920. 

In  establishing  these  index  numbers  for  1920  on  the  basis 


six  months  of  1920  was  also  true  of  the  first  ten  months  of 
1921.  Since  November  1  there  has  been  considerably  more 
activity  in  cars  and  index  prices  for  1921  must  be  based  on 
November  and  December  conditions.  Such  data  as  are  avail- 
able clearly  indicate  a  marked  drop  in  the  prices  from  the 
high  levels  of  last  year,  varying  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  all-steel  freight  cars  the  average  of  this 
reduction  has  been  from  the  300  index  number  of  1920  to 
about  213. 

Similarly,  composite  steel  and  wood  equipment  has 
dropped  from  313  in  1920  to  about  215. 

What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  cars  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  locomotive  market.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  there  has  been  no  locomotive  market 
during  1921.  It  is  true  that  several  sizeable  orders  have 
been  placed  during  recent  weeks,  but  the  number  of  these 
orders  has  been  entirely  too  limited  to  average  out  the  effect 
of  special  provisions  in  the  specifications  even  if  complete 
data  were  available  for  use  in  calculating  an  index  number 
for  the  year.  Quotations  on  comparable  specifications  have 
been  made  in  1921,  ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than 
those  of  1920,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  comparisons 
are  at  all  indicative  of  the  trend  of  the  conditions  which 
would  fix  prices  if  a  reasonably  steady  volume  of  business 
were  to  be  established. 

Miscellaneous  Car  and  Locomotive  Material 

Supplementing  the  diagram  showing  the  trend  of  prices 
of  several  basic  iron  and  steel  commodities,  which  in  a  gen- 
eral way  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  trend  of  prices  of 
finished  materials  into  the  manufacture  of  which  they  enter 
extensively,  the  trend  of  the  prices  of  a  number  of  finished 
products  which  are  used  extensively,  not  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  equipment  but  in  every-day  running  repairs 
and  maintenance,  are  shown  in  one  of  the  diagrams.  Some 
of  these  materials  are  purchased  under  contract  and  are  not 
quoted  at  uniform  prices.  In  such  cases  the  curves  present 
averages  of  a  number  of  quotations,  and  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  indicate  the  trend  of  the  market. 
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Cost  of  Ties  Greatly  Reduced 

cross  tie  industry  has  undergone  a  process  of  - 
readjustment.  Prices  haw  been  greatly  reduced,  but  owing 
to  the  wide  range  of  conditions,  variety  of  grades  and,  still 
more  important,  character  of  inspection,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  present  tabular  data  that  would  be  representative  of  the 
entire  country.  The  following  statements  are  indicative  of 
tendencies.  Tie  hackers  in  southeast  Texas  are  now  making 
8-in.  yellow   pine  ties  for  25  cents  and  hard- 

wood ties  for  35  cents.    In  the  north   Atlantic  states  pine 

livered,  now  cost  only  about  35  cents  more  than  they 
did  before  the  war;  oaks  in  the  same  territory  are  about  25 
per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  The  price  of  yellow 
presents  about  the  same  advance  over  pre- 
war prices  and  is  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  of 
a  year  ago. 

One  road  in  the  middle  west  reports  that  prices  for  ties 
produced  locally  are  now  about  55  cents  lower  than  last  year 
and  very  close  to  the  pre-war  basis.  The  following  table  is 
also  indicative  of  changes  in  the  prices  of  cross  ties  although 
it  is  carried  only  to  April  whereas  prices  have  decreased 
appreciably  since  that  time: 

NORTH    ATLANTIC   STATES 

Season  of  193}  A| 

White    oak-7    t>v    9 $1.85  $1.50 

Chestnut— 7    by    9 1.50  0.95 

Red   Oak— 7   by    9 1.75  1:5 

Hard  maple  and  gum— 7  bv  9 

Elms,    soft   maple,  etc.— 7   by    9 1.50 

Southern   yellow   heart   pine 

Southern    yellow    sap    pine 2.00 

SOUTH    ATLANTIC  STATES 
Yellow   pine    ties,    l  $0.4   ' 

The  present  low  prices  are  the  results  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gluts  the  tie  market  has  ever  known.  As  in  the 
■  u  k  to  1020  when  the  transition 
from  government  to  corporate  purchases  in  March,  1920, 
caused  a  number  of  tin-  roads  to  delay  getting  into  the  tie 
market.    As  a  consequence  the  railrc  leaking, 

not  only  scrambled  for  their  requirements  but  probably  over- 
purchased,  in  man)  cases,  to  a  considerable  amount.   Freight 
went   up.   labor   was   high,   pi  increased   in 

it  the  ties  purchased  in  1920  cost  the  railroads 
than  tluy  have  ever  paid   for  ties  before.    When  the 
lumber  market  broke  in  the  fall  of  1920,  the  situation  was 
juickly  reversed,    Saw  mill>  turned  t<>  the  manufacture 
-  and  the  n  offered  a  large  supply  at 

favorable  pi  I        condition   was   also  infli 

by  the  change  in  the  labor  market  and  the  decreased  demand 
itton  and  other  agricultural  products,  resulting  in  a 
mpetus  in  tie  production  for  right-of-way  delivery, 

once  and  for 
nt  nl  produi  tinii  until  they  suddenly 
helmed   with   the  delivery  of  a   much 

-  quantity  of  ties  than  they  had  expected  to  pur 

irl)    ill  of  the  stronger  road-,  which 
into  the  tie  market  in  the 

were    com 

thdraw  from  the  market  early  in  1921  and.  not- 
I  them  aci  umulated 

!    all    of 

nlted    in   a   very 
infortunatel] 
I  up  with  ii  i  much 

in      tlie     low 

number  of  j  i 


I  ue  report  of  the  American  Wood-Preservers'  Association 
-hows  that  1920  was  a  banner  year  for  timber  treatment,  the 
number  of  tie.-  treated.  44,987,532,  being  larger  than  in  any' 
previous  year,  and  indicating  a  complete  recover)-  from  the 
decline  in  treatment  prevailing  during  the  war  period.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  record  for  timber  treatment  in 
1921  will  also  be  very  good,  one  inducement  in  this  direction 

i  plentiful  supply  of  creosote  and  other  preservatives 

it  much  more  favorable  price-  than  have  prevailed  for  a  long 

time.      The   most   important    influence  in  this  direction  has 

the  resumption  of  creosote  imports  on  a  large  scale  from 

I  ngland  and  Germany. 

-[leaking,  the  cost  of  railroad  coal  has  shown  a 
steady  though  not  large  decline  during  the  first  three-quarters 
of  1921.     Data  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

ii  show  a  decline  in  the  average  cost  of  the  coal  used  in 

r\ -ii  e  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  Class  I  railroads  of 
the  United  State-  from  $4.61  in  January  to  $3.80  in  Septem- 
ber, or  about  17.5  per  cent.  The  cost  given  by  the  Interstate 
(  ommerce  Commission  includes  the  invoice  price  plus  freight 

-  and  is  a  weighted  average.  A  comparison  of  the 
cost  by  months  for  1920  and  1921  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  for  each  region  is  shown  in  Table  III. 

The  greatest  reduction  within  the  year  from  a  dollars 
and  ent-  basis,  took  place  in  the  Xew  England  region. 
From  SS.72  in  February  the  price  declined  to  $6.57  in  Sep- 
tember, or  24.5  per  cent.  Although  less  in  amount,  reductions 

Coal 


f/.0i 


Avvrog 


Jon.     Feb    t-lor.    Apr   Hay  June  July    Aug.  Stpt  Ocf    No*  Ike 
Trend  of  Average  Cost  of  Railroad  Fuel— 1921  and  1920 

3  per  cent  and  24  per  cent  occurred  in  the  Ohio-Indi- 
.   legheny  region  and  the  IVcahonta-  region  respectively, 

tin-  (Ire  a  Lake-  region  following  with  a  decline  of  20  jht 
.ent.     I  he  reductions  in  the  western  regions  have  been  much 
less  marked,  particularly  in  the  Northwestern  region  where 
the  average  cosl  in  September  was  but  live  |>er  cent  below  the 
beginning  of  the  year     In  the  Northwestern  and 
r,   it    Should   he   noted   that   the  trend 
ormly  downward  throughout  the  year  In  the 
North'  sed  gradually  from 

)  until  April,  at  which  time  a  maximum  of  $4.96  a 
ton  wa-  re. ii  lied.  Siiue  that  time  tin  decline  ha-  been  unin- 
terrupted.      In    the   case   of   the   Central    Western    KgiO 

though  the  maximum  average  for  1921  i-  shown  for  the 
month  of  fanuary,  with  a  will  marked  decline  in  February, 
this  was   followed   bj    increases  in   March   and   April,  the 

'     "it    month    bei: 

n  January, 
mi  f.nt  brought  out  by  the  graphical  pr 


New  York  Central   Yards,  East  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


Improved  Service  and  Morale  Features  of  1921 

Considerable  Progress  Made  but  Pre-War 
Standards  Not  Yet  Restored 


By  Charles  W.  Foss 


Primarily    because  of  the  aching  void  that  the  absence 
of  it  left  in  railway  operation  during  the  larger  part 
of  the  period  of  federal  control  and  a  few  months  suc- 
ceeding, railway  officers  and  students  of  railway  affairs  were 
given  an  entirely  new  appreciation  of  that  factor  in  railway 
operation   known   as   morale.     During 
1921    there  was   much    in   the   way  of        _______ 

labor  difficulties:  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, perhaps  not  as  much  as  might 
haw-  been  expected  under  the  trying 
conditions.  He  would  be  a  true  pessi- 
mi-t  who  would  not  admit  that  the 
railways  have  succeeded  in  taking  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  restoring 
that  old  time  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
officers  and  men  alike.  The  change  in 
that  respect  as  compared  with  1920 
and  1919  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  1921.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  produce  facts  to  prove  that  the  rail- 
re  km  !>  have  again  restored,  in  large 
measure,  the  morale  of  their  men.  The 
fai  t  lias  been  noticed  by  travelers  and 
shippers.  There  is  no  fair-minded 
railroad  man  who  will  not  admit  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  what  — 

manner  the  improvement  in  railway 
morale  has  accompanied  or  has  been 
accompanied   by   a   similar   improvement    in    railway   service. 

Reasons  for  Improved  Service 

Tin  railways  today  are  moving  freight  over  the  road  in 
much  better  shape  than  was  the  case  either  during  the  war 
or  after  the  armistice.  Thev  are  for/the  most  part  not  pro- 
ducing quite  the  same  sort  of  ser/ce,  however,  that  they 
produced  prior  to  the  war.  There  are  some  who  declare  that 
the  fact  that  the  freight  is  being  moved  faster  this  year  is 
due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  business  that  is  being  carried. 
While  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  lack  of  that  conges- 
tion which  resulted  when  the  railroads  were  being  worked 
practically   beyond   their  capacity,    is   an   important   factor, 


EVIDENCE  of  the  past  three 
or  four  years  seems  to  indi- 


morale    and 
are    interre- 


cate  that  good 
high  grade  service 
lated  factors. 

During  the  war  neither  service 
nor  morale  were  as  good  as  prior 
to  the  war.  After  the  armistice 
both  were  exceedingly  poor.  At 
present  both  show  much  progress 
towards  pre-war  standards. 

Competition  of  the  right  kind 
is  one  of  the  best  assets  the  rail- 
roads can  have. 


there  is  still  room  for  belief  that  the  improved  morale  has 
been  the  determining  feature.  This  would  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  conditions  of  1919.  That  year  was  not  a  pecu- 
liarly busv  one.  It  represented,  however,  the  low  point 
insofar  as  railroad  service  to  the  shippers  and  the  traveling 
public   was   concerned. 

^^^=^^^^^  Train  Speed — Miles  Per  Hour 

A  factor  that  is  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  speed  with  which  the 
movement  of  freight  is  conducted  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  operating  statis- 
tics. The  particular  figure  in  mind  is 
that  of  "train  speed — miles  per  hour." 
The  latest  available  figures  are  those 
for  October  issued  recentiy  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  Taking  the  averages  for 
the  ten  months  ending  October  31,  we 
find  that  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1921  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
moved  their  freight  trains  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  11.4  miles  an  hour  as 
.iL'ainst  10.3  miles  an  hour  shown  as 
the  average  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
-^^^^^^^^^—  1920.  This  indicates  an  improvement 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  net  tons  per 
train  were  but  702  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1921,  as  against  737  in  the  same  period  of  1920. 
The  increase  in  train  speed  does  not  therefore  necessarily 
represent  an  improvement;  it  means  rather  that  with  lighter 
loads  the  trains  can  be  moved  faster,  or  that  with  less  con- 
gestion on  the  division  the  trains  are  given  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  keep  moving  instead  of  being  laid  up  frequently  on 
sidings.  We  cannot,  therefore,  take  the  figure  of  "train 
speed — miles  per  hour"  as  our  criterion. 

Readers  of  the  Railway  Age  have  been  hearing  from  time 
to  time  of  rather  spectacular  fast  movements  of  manifest  or 
other  freight  made  by  different  roads.  Such  performances 
as  these  are  a  somewhat  better  indication  of  improved  freight 
train   service.      They  point   out   at  least   that  the  railways 
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arc  again  in  a  position  to  meet  the  unexpected.  We  can, 
.  r.  hardly  give  too  much  importance  to  such  runs. 
We  may  presume  that  the  roads  will  be  able  to  continue 
even  with  traffic  back  to  more  nearly 
normal  figures;  but  we  can  not  so  easily  prove  it  to  those 
who  declare  that  improved  freight  service  has  been  due  to 
the  fact  that  then  to  handle  and  therefore 

Fast   Freight   Schedules   Furnish   Real  Proof 

proof,  we  believe,  will  be  found  in  tin 
freight  schedules.  These,  as  the  name  states,  are  "sched- 
d  ud  lived  up  to.  During  times 
of  congestion,  the  difficulty  may  arise,  and  frequently  does, 
of  keeping  them  on  time.  They  are  lengthened,  however, 
only  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  grave  difficulty.  For  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  has  been  happening  in  this  direc- 
tion, we  reproduce  in  tabular  form  the  details  of  the  fast 
freight  services  from  various  important  centers.  There  are 
shown  the  details  of  the  services  at  New  York,  eastbound 
and  westbound;  from  Boston,  westbound;  from  New  Or- 
leans,  northbound  and  westbound;  from  California  to  east- 
ern points;  certain  details  will  also  be  given  concerning  the 
service  applying  on  perishables  from  the  south  to  the  north. 

Service  from  New  York  One  Day  Behind  Pre-War 

1  he  table  showing  the  detail-  for  New  York  indicates  that 
prior  to  the  war  the  carriers  gave  a  third-morning  delivery 
at  Chicago  During  the  war,  this  was  made  fourth-morning. 
After  tin    a  uring  that  period  when  the  railroads 

were  in  the  doldrums — the  service  deteriorated  so  that  fifth 
hth-morning  delivery  was  the  best  the  carriers  could 
do.     At  present,  the  service  is  partly  restored  to  its  old  time 
standard.      On    westbound    traffic,    fourth-morning    delivery 

pre-war    third  morning.       <  >n 
bound  traffic,  however,  a  third  morning  delivery  is  available 
for  live-stock  and  peri-hables. 

Froi  i-   City  similar  conditions  ap- 

bound    delivery    was    fifth-morning; 
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There  arc  many  interesting  features  in  connection  with 
this  fast  freight  service  out  of  New  York  and  in  general 
from  Atlantic  seaboard  points.  One  of  them  is  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Train  97.  This  train  is  making  fourth-morning 
delivery  at  Chicago  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  by 
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New  \ork,  cither 

direction 

1  st  morning 

means  of  a  connection  with  Train  96,  from  Baltimore.  We 
an-  advised  that  it  is  keeping  to  its  schedule.  Prior  to  the 
war  I'r.iin  97  was  scheduled  to  make  third-morning  delivery 
at  Chicago  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

Service  North  and  West  from  New  Orleans 

The  congestion  during  the  war  period  was  mo>t  severe  on 
the  lines  serving  the  Atlantic  ports,  which  explains  in  great 
measure  the  reason  for  the  lengthening  of  the  schedules  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  although  not  during  the  period  following 
the  armistice  when  such  congi  -ted  was  due  less 

vy  traffic  than  to  other  factors.  The  lines  serving 
New  Orleans  were  not  as  seriously  congested  as  those  serving 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  Xeverthe- 
the  w.ir  schedules  out  of  New  Orleans  were  a  trifle 
slower  than  pre-war  standards.  In  some  cases,  the  pre-war 
schedules  have  been  restored,  i.  e..  as  to  Los  Angeles  and 
S  '<  Francisco.  In  still  other  cases  there  has  been  a  partial 
improvement  without  getting  back  to  the  pre-war  standard, 
i.  e..  as  to  I  Paul,  etc. 

In   tlii-   connection   it  might   be   noted   that   some  of  the 
Southern    lines    work    their    schedules   differently    from   the 
Whereas  the  eastern  lines  operate  symbol 
train--  with  I   arrival,  the  prac- 

tice on  some   of  the  southern   lines    i-  to  offer  a   preferred 
,   whereby  extras    ire  started  out  when  the  train   is 
ready  and  allowed  a  certain  time  to  destination.     'I'he  service 
stinguished    in  som  im  th>. 

regular  fast  freight  service  and  is  given  provided  the  shipper 
supplies  a  certain  minimum  number  of  car-.   ?.   7,   10,   15, 

:  in  this  wav  were 
given  before  the  war  58  hours  to  Chicago.  During  tin  war, 
this   v.  ned   to   72   hr. ;    it  has  now    been   n 

67  hr  30  min     St.  Louis  was  given  a  time  of  45  hr.  before 
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Recent  Tendencies  in  Locomotive  Development 

Demands  for   Efficiency   Forcing   Changes   in   Design — Capacity 
and  Reliability  Alone  Not  Sufficient 

By  R.  C.  Augur 


I j  in  wise  occasionally  to  stop  and  look  back  over  the  road 
that  has  been  traveled  before  looking  forward  to  see  where 
the  road  is  leading.  If  a  comparison  is  made  between 
typical  freight,  passenger  or  switch  locomotives  of  the  present 
day  and  those  which  were  considered  modern  20  or  30  years 
ago  the  differences  are  striking.  The 
progress  of  the  years  has  been  marked  _^^^^^^____ 
by  a  steady  increase  in  size,  weight, 
power  and  efficiency.  Every  such  in- 
crease has  either  been  brought  about 
by,  or  has  been  accompanied  by,  an 
advance  in  car  weight  and  capacity 
and  in  average  train  tonnage.  These 
changes  have  necessitated  the  intro- 
duction of  such  strong  couplers,  draft 
and  car  frames  that  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  an  attempt  to  handle 
small  old  cars  mixed  in  trains  of 
heavier  high-capacity  cars.  There  are 
consequently  many  cars  still  in  ex- 
istence that  are  not  safe  to  use  in  gen- 
eral traffic. 

The  increase  in  weights  of  rolling 
stock  have  also  made  necessary  the  re- 
building of  bridges  and  the  laying  of 
heavier  rails,  followed  by  steadily 
greater  outlays  for  track  maintenance. 
These    investments    have    unquestion-  ■ 

ably    been    well    warranted    and    have 
proved  profitable  in  places  where  there 

was  a  heavy  traffic  in  ore,  coal  and  low  grade  freight.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
train  tonnage  have  caused  the  movement  to  go  farther  than 
was  economically  wise  on  some  roads  where  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  consists  of  general  freight  or  which  handle  a  large 
amount  of  such  short  seasonal  freight  as  grain.  Taking 
every  item  into  consideration  the  price  paid  for  the  increase 
in  train  tonnage  has  been  a  large  one.  Would  it  not  be  advis- 
able for  the  American  Railway  Association  to  undertake  an 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  various  factors  which  enter 
into  the  over- all  cost  of  moving  the  traffic  to  determine 
definitely  what  are  the  most  economical  practices  under 
different  conditions? 


INCREASING  ATTENTION 
is  being  given  to  points  of  de- 
sign that  affect  the  efficiency  of 
boiler  or  engine.  Such  radical  in- 
novations as  steam  turbines  and 
Diesel  engine  locomotives  are  be- 
ing tested. 

Locomotives  have  been  ren- 
dered obsolete  in  the  past  because 
they  did  not  have  the  power  to 
haul  heavy  trains  necessary  for 
the  economical  movement  of  traf- 
fic. Many  existing  locomotives 
must  be  retired  unless  rendered 
more  economical  in  fuel  and  main- 
tenance costs. 


Turning  to  passenger  trains  we  note  a  tremendous  increase 

in  the  weight  of  passenger  cars;   where  an  American  type 

locomotive  formerly  hauled  an  express  train,  a  Pacific  type 

is  now  found  to  be  unable  to  make  the  time  and  a  Mountain 

type  is  being  substituted.    The  amount  of  dead  weight  per 

passenger    would    seem   to   be   greater 

^_____^^^^_         than  necessary  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 

future  will  see  an  improvement  in  this 

respect. 

What  of  the  Future? 


The  evolution  of  the  locomotive  has 
been  slow,  but  steady,  as  is  true  of 
the  evolution  of  any  piece  of  ma- 
chinery It  is  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  every  modification  having 
to  meet  the  acid  test  of  time.  The  de- 
velopment in  the  past  has  been  notice- 
able mostly  for  the  growth  in  size  and 
capacity.  Increase  in  capacity,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  due  entirely  to 
changes  in  size  and  weight  since  the 
general  adoption  of  improved  designs 
and  the  introduction  of  desirable  ap- 
pliances has  resulted  in  a  marked  gain 
in  efficiency  as  well  as  capacity. 

The  trend  of  development  in  the  im- 
-        mediate  future  will  probably  not  be  so 
much  in  the  direction  of  size  as  along 
the  lines  of  greater  thermal  efficiency 
together  with   an  increase  in  the  durability  and   reliability 
of  the  machinery.      This  will  reduce  the  expenditures  for 
maintenance,  decrease  the  time  required  at  terminals,  make 
much   longer   runs   practical   and    lengthen    the  mileage  be- 
tween  shoppings   for  heavy   repairs.      Much   more  attention 
will  unquestionably,   and   with   advantage,   be  given  to  im- 
provements   in    details   of   design,    points   which   it   has   not 
been  necessary  seriously  to  consider  when  fuel  was  abundant 
and  labor  less  expensive. 

The  Locomotive  Boiler 

The  locomotive  boiler  in  its  present  form  is  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  years  to  reach  the  maximum  capacity  with  the 
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minimi  of  weight  and  size.    Efforts  in  the  future 

will  be  directed  toward  obtaining  a  steadily  increasing 
amount  of  steam  for  each  pound  of  fuel  consumed,  without 

ing  any  of  the  capacity  that  has  been  acquired  by 

rtions      With    this   object   in    view   every   detail   of 

design  will  be  subjected  to  a  more  critical  scrutiny  than  has 

istomary  hitherto. 
The  size  and  relative  proportion  of  urate  area,  firebox 
volume,  combustion  chamber,  length  of  tubes,  distribution  of 
heating  and  superheating  surfaces,  air  openings  through 
ir  inlets  to  ash  pan  and  circulation  within  the  boiler, 
together  with  the  purification  and  heating  of  feed-water  by 
exhaust  steam  or  waste  gases,  are  some  of  the  point-  that 
will  be  given  greater  consideration.  At  present  far  too  much 
energ)  is  lost  in  waste  gases  and  in  exhaust  steam,  losses 
which  will  probably  be  considered  as  !>   at  no  very 

distant  date  and  characteristic  of  an  extravagant  past.  Al- 
though efficienq  will  be  given  prime  consideration,  the 
question  of  a  minimum  maintenance  expenditure  and  a 
minimum  amount  of  attention  and  loss  of  time  while  in  the 
shop  will  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  front  end  and  the  means 
by  which  the  necessary  draft  is  secured  is  extremely  simple 
and  highly  effective  but  no  one  would  dream  of  calling  it 
efficient.  The  defect  has  long  been  recognized  and  although 
it  is  not  apparent  that  any  other  arrangement  could  be  sub- 
stituted without  too  much  complication,  the  future  will 
probabh   see  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  this  method. 

The  Locomotive  Engine 
It  i.-  tlu  filiation  of  the  engine  to  produce  the  desired 
drawbar  pull  and  furthermore,  it  -hould  produce  this  draw- 
bar  [Hill  with  a  minimum  consumption  of  steam.  The  future 
will  probably  witness  some  marked  developments  in  the 
direction  of  Sciency.    Lower  cylinder  clearances, 

improved  -team  distribution,  a  reduction  in  exhaust  pres- 
sure,  and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  cut-off  in  relation  to 
-peed  will  demand  increasing  attention 

The  use  ol  proposed,  but  the  added 

complication,  the  additional  space  required  and  the  increase 
in  cylinder  size  which  would  tend  to  exceed  the  clearance 
limits  makes  its  adoption  highly  improbable  utiles-  other 
radical  changes  are  made. 

The  day  of  the  compound,  at  least  in  this  country,  ended 
with  the  advent  of  the  superheater.  It  never  was  popular 
mi  American  railroad-  but  has  been  extensively  used  in 
Europe.  It  i-  interesting  to  note  that  even  in  those  countries 
where  it  ha-  I)  employed  tlu-  tendency 

j     it-  abandonment  1m-  ben   strongly  marked, 
dally  during  the  ;  \-ide  from    M 

mpounds  haw-  been  brought  out  in  the  United 
pmparatively  few  new  designs  are  b  in  any 

untry. 
I      I   irope,  where  .r.mk  axles  and  multiple  cylindei 
.-   unwarranted   complications,   the   p 
in  the  direction  of  four  ■  \ -Under  or  three- ■cylinder 
tendenc]   toward   > 
latter,  although  the  counterbalancing  is  not  as  perfect 
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treating,  it  i-  probable  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
on  of  their  use  in  locomotive  construction. 
During  the  last  few  years  marked  advancements  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  light  non-ferrous  alloys  of  high 
tensile  strength.  Some  of  these  alloys  may  prove  to  be  suit- 
able- for  pi-tons  or  other  reciprocating  parts  where  a  reduc- 
tion in  weight  would  be  highly  desirable. 

Turbine  Locomotives 

llu   -team  turbine-  years  ago  won  recognition  as  the  stand 
ard  prime  mover  in  large  stationary  power  plants  and  also 
has  been  extensively   used  in  the  marine  field.    Its  high  effi- 
.  it  n.  v,   simplicity    and    lar^i    power    for  limited   space  and 
weight  have  I  ters  to  consider  seriously 

the  problem  of  its  application  to  the  locomotive.  Thus  far 
the  pioneer  work  has  been  done  in  Europe,  where  the  fuel 
ire  greater  than  in  this  country.  In  Switzerland,  the 
Winterthur  Locomotive  Work-  has  fitted  up  a  locomotive 
with  a  Zoelly  turbine-.  At  Stockholm  a  Swedish  State  Rail- 
way locomotive  has  been  equipped  with  apparatus  furnished 
by  the  Ljungstroms  Steam  Turbine  Company.  Both  of  these 
locomotives  are  now  being  tested  and  according  to  reports 
are  showing  satisfactory  results. 

In  general  appearance  the  locomotives  closely  resemble 
old  familiar  designs.  A  high-speed  turbine  is  coupled  to 
the  driving  wheels  through  a  reduction  gear,  the  exhaust 
carried  to  a  condenser  and  a  fan  provided  for  creating  the 
draft.  In  England  a  turbine  locomotive  with  electric  trans- 
mission is  being  built  by  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  Whitworth 
and  Company.  In  Ital]  a  -mall  switching  locomotive  driven 
by  a  Belluzo  turbine  has  been  in  service  for  a  number  of 
vcars.  As  a  result  of  this  experience-  a  large  Pacific  type 
road  locomotive  is  now  being  fitted  up.  A  number  of  other 
turbine  locomotives  have  been  designed,  or  are  under  con- 
struction,  although  but  little  information  i-  yet  available  in 
regard  to  them. 

Diesel   and   Other   Internal   Combustion    Locomotives 

Internal  combustion  engines  designed  to  us.-  gasoline  or 
a  similar  fuel  have  been  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  driving  small  locomotives  of  the  type  required  for  mines, 
industrial  plants  and  light  switching  purposes.  Common 
sizes  have  varied  from  SO  hp.  to  75  hp.;  in  same  cases  they 

have   been   made    of    150   hp.      The    field    for  the   use  ol 
engines  ap|»-.ir-   to  be  limited  to  -mall,  special  lex-omotives 
and  to  motor  rail-cars  hauling  not  more  than  one  trailer. 

The    Diesel   or  heavy  oil  engine    ha-   been   developed   to  a 

high   degree   of  efficiency    and    reliability.     It   has  not   only 

--    for  submarines,   but    is  now  l>eing  used   for 

men  leant   ships  in  all   part-  of  the    world.    These  engine-  arc 

far  more  efficient  than  an)  type  of  steam  apparatus,  but 
unfortunately  have  been  bulky,  heavy,  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive  to  build.  The  efficienq  ha-  been  so  attractive,  how- 
ever, that  several  Die-el  lo.  omotivc-  have  been  brought  out 
in  Europe,  Some  of  these  were  of  the  Diesel  electric  type 
111. 1     ithers  had  the  engines  direct  connected. 

It  is  possible  that  the  recent  development  of  the  coni|¥>und 
Diesel  engine  in  this  country  will  •.;..  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  the  Diesel  lo..  motive  and  that  it  will 
find  a  definite  field  in  railroad  work.  At  the  present  time 
it  would  appear  that  it-  greatest  usefulness  would  be  in  those 

localities  where  fu  ind  the  traffii    not  suffi- 

to  warrant  the  heavy  expense  of  electrification. 

It  ma]  Mirk  to  perfect  and  brine  into  exte-n- 

Diesel  locomotive,  but  a  number  of  such  ma- 
undoubtedl)    will    U-   constructed    in    the   near    future 
and   the   results  obtained    will   be   watched   with    lie 

\  tion    unit,   the-   present   steam   locomotive    is 

■  I  mat  bine.    Still  it  is  probabl) 

only  in  it-  inlaii.N   and  the    future-  ma\   -e-e  man. 

if  not  r  idii  il   developm 
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Many  Special  Types  of  Cars  Introduced  in  1921 

High  Capacity  Equipment  Most  Notable  Development; 
Concrete  Cars  in  Europe 

By  A.  F.  Stuebing 


however. 


Di'kim.  recent  years  the  design  of  cars  has  tended 
gradually  toward  the  adoption  of  a  few  major  types. 
Few  new  methods  of  construction  have  been  adopted 
and  the  principal  variations  were  those  dictated  by  local 
conditions.  During  the  year  just  past, 
tendency  has  manifested  itself.  New 
types  have  been  developed,  some  to 
meet  special  operating  conditions,  and 
others  to  handle  special  classes  of  traf- 
fic more  efficiently.  The  resourceful- 
ness of  railroad  officers  and  equipment 
builders  is  exemplified  in  several  nota- 
ble developments,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  high  capacity  gondola 
cars,  container  cars  and  self-propelled 
motor  cars. 


High  Capacity  Coal  Cars 

Unquestionably  the  most  important 
step  in  the  development  of  freight  car 
equipment  during  the  year  was  the  ex- 
tensive introduction  of  cars  of  extremely 
high  capacity  for  handling  coal  between 
the  mines  and  the  car  dumpers  at  tide- 
water and  at  the  lakes.  The  three  roads 
handling  export  coal  at  Hampton 
Roads  all  adopted  new  and  heavier  car 
equipment  during  the  year.     The  Vir-  _ 

ginian,  after  prolonged  trials  of  four 
different  designs,  placed  in  service 
1,000  cars  of  120  tons  capacity,  the  largest  units  in  general 
service  on  any  road.  These  cars  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  Virginian  to  increase  the  trainload  to  a  point  never  before 
attained,  the  maximum  train  consisting  of  110  cars  weighing 
17,250  tons. 

Shortly  after  the  120-ton  cars  were  placed  in  service  on 
the  Virginian,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  received  500  cars  of 
100  tons  capacity,  which  were  likewise  designed  for  hauling 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  car  dumpers  at  tidewater.  The 
notable  features  of  this  equipment  are  the  new  design  of  six- 


THERE  HAVE  BEEN 
THREE  outstanding  devel- 
opments in  car  design.  High 
capacity  gondola  cars  have  en- 
abled coal  carrying  roads  to  in- 
crease the  tonnage  per  train  and 
reduce  operating  costs.  Container 
cars  have  facilitated  the  handling 
of  mail,  express  and  less  than  car- 
load freight.  Self-propelled  cars 
have  practically  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  passenger  service  on 
branch  lines. 

Concrete  freight  cars,  container 
cars  and  a  novel  five-car  dining 
unit  have  been  built  in  Europe. 


wheel  truck  which  carries  the  load  on  side  bearings  instead 

of  on  the  center  plate  and  the  high  ratio  of  load  to  total 

weight — 78.9  per  cent. 

The  high  capacity  cars  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  like 

those  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  are  of  100  tons  capacity. 
They  differ  from  either  of  the  other  de- 

_^_^__^_  signs  in  having  drop  doors,  which 
adapt  the  cars  for  general  service  where 
dumpers  are  not  available. 

The  three  cars  mentioned  are  all 
equipped  with  six-wheel  trucks.  Al- 
though the  additional  pair  of  wheels 
has  been  considered  necessary  on  these 
high  capacity  cars  to  keep  the  load  on 
the  axle,  journals  and  wheels  within 
proper  limits,  the  six-wheel  truck  has 
certain  disadvantages.  Trials  are  now 
being  conducted  to  determine  whether 
it  is  feasible  to  operate  cars  of  100  tons 
capacity  with  four-wheel  trucks.  This 
type  of  car  would  impose  a  load  of 
about  65,000  lb.  on  each  axle.  There 
is  a  question  whether  the  metal  in  the 
wheels  and  in  the  rails  can  bear  such  a 
heavy  load  without  flowing  and  with- 
out rapid  failures.  If  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  due  to  the  concentrated 
load,  the   four-wheel  truck  will  prob- 

^~— ~ """' "~~— ~  ably  become  the  prevailing  type  for 
cars    up   to    100    tons    capacity.      The 

ratio  of  load  to  total  weight  could  probably  be  made  higher  in 

such  a  car  than  in  one  with  six-wheel  trucks  and  the  ease  of 

maintaining    the    four-wheel    truck    would    be    a    decided 

advantage. 

The  Container  Car 

Another  important  development  of  the  past  year  was  the 
container  car.  This  type  of  equipment  has  been  used  by  the 
New  York  Central  for  express,  mail  and  less  than  carload 
freight    service,    and    the    Boston    &:   Maine   is   planning   to 
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introduce  a  slightly  different  design  of  car  in  local  freight 
.  The  general  advantages  of  the  container  system  were 
brought  out  in  an  article  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  10 
and  further  comment  is  unnecessary.  There  appears  to  be 
a  wide  field  for  container  cars  and  as  soon  as  the  details  of 
design  are  worked  out  and  difficulties  of  handling  at  ter- 
minals are  overcome,  an  extensive  development  is  to  be 
expected. 

Self-Propelled  Cars 

The  need  for  reliable  and  economical  self-propelled  cars 
for  service  on  branch  lines  has  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  many  types  of  equipment  in  the  past,  few  of  which  have 
remained  in  service  for  any  considerable  time.  The  problem 
of  designing  a  satisfactory  car  for  tins  service  now  seems 
well  toward  solution;  in  fact,  three  types  having  as  the 
source  of  power  steam  engines,  gasoline  engines,  and  electric 
motors  receiving  current  from  storage  batteries  have  now 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  At  least  one  of  these  types 
should  be  suitable  under  almost  any  local  conditions.  The 
motor  car,  like  the  container  car,  gives  promise  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  handling  a  class  of  service  which  in  the  past  has 
been  a  liability,  rather  than  an  asset,  on  many  roads. 

Car  Construction  in  Foreign  Countries 

Economic,  industrial  and  political  conditions  in  European 
countries  have  all  influenced  the  recent  design  of  cars.  For 
example,  Poland  is  experimenting  with  a  modified  type  of 
container  car  in  which  the  bodies  are  interchangeable  on 
several  types  of  running  gear  in  order  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap of  the  three  gages,  the  Russian  5  ft.,  the  German  stand- 
ard gage  and  the  narrow  gage.  In  France,  Germany  and 
Austria  concrete  cars  have  been  built  and  have  apparently 
met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Only  one  concrete  car  has 
been  built  in  this  country  but  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
under  American  conditions  concrete  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
material  for  freight  cars.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  stated  that  concrete  cars  are  technically  and  economically 


feasible  and  the  use  of  this  material  does  not  increase  the 
weight  of  tin-  equipment  as  compared  with  steel  construction. 
There  arc  numerous  reasons  why  concrete  may  be  ap- 
plicable abroad  but  not  in  this  country.  The  European  cars 
are  smaller,  trains  are  lighter  and  the  screw  coupling  elim- 
inates the  severe  shocks  in  road  service  due  to  slack  between 
cars.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge  the  relative  merits  of  wood, 
steel  and  concrete.  The  elimination  of  decay  and  corrosion 
would  be  an  important  advantage  for  the  concrete  car  if  not 
offset  by  abrasion  and  disintegration.  At  the  present  stage 
the  concrete  cars  are  of  interest  chiefly  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  future  development. 

Articulated  Dining  Train 
One  of  the  interesting  developments  in  Great  Britain  is 
the  construction  of  a  dining  unit  of  five  cars  on  the  articu- 
lated principle.  The  passenger  train  cars  on  British  roads 
an1  much  lighter  than  in  this  country.  Whereas  six-wheel 
trucks  are  necessary  in  America,  the  cars  in  Fngland  do  not 
even  tax  the  capacity  of  four-wheel  trucks.  In  certain  classes 
of  service  where  the  cars  can  be  kept  together,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  of  England  has  joined  several  cars  per- 
manently and  instead  of  placing  two  trucks  under  each  car, 
has  located  a  single  truck  under  the  abutting  ends  of  two 
coaches.    Thi  -  1 1. timed   for  this  arrangement  are 

improved  riding  qualities,  due  to  a  reduction  of  oscillation, 
and  reduced  weight.  The  articulated  dining  unit  of  the  Great 
Northern  consists  of  one  first-class  and  one  third-class  cor- 
ridor coach,  first  and  third-class  dining  cars  and  a  kitchen 
car.  The  five  cars  measure  246  ft.  over  buffers  and  are  car- 
ried on  six  four-wheel  trucks.  In  making  up  a  train  cars 
can  be  added  at  either  end,  but  the  five-car  unit  cannot  be 
separated.  The  weight  per  passenger  of  this  equipment  is 
27  per  cent  less  than  the  ordinary  cars  formerly  used.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  kitchen  in  this  car  is  fitted  with 
electric  ranees,  the  current  being  obtained  from  two  axle 
generators  under  the  car.  So  far  as  known  this  is  the  first 
application  of  electric  cooking  in  dining  car  service. 
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tion  in  dy  upward  trend  of  prices  dur- 

W\v  England   region,   as  com- 
downward  tendency  during  the  past 

i  to  the 
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ost  to  the  railroads  as  a  whole 
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marked  change  in  the  trend  of  spol  from  Febru- 

ary to  the  end  of  the  same  period,  either  upward  or  down- 
ward from  the  a\  inent  price  of  1°1S.     During 
months  of  October  and  November,  ho  I  prices 
i  marked  downward  tendency,  which,  it  mav  be 
said,  lias  probably  had  little  influence  on  the  trend  of  rail- 
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Maintenance-of-Way 

Is 
Now  on  the  Upgrade 


Railroads  Are  Slowly  Restoring  Tracks  to  Normal  Condition 
— Renewals   Still   in  Arrears 

By  W.  S.  Lacher 


Judging  from  relative  expenditures  and  rates  of  pay  in 
1920  and  1921,  one  would  gain  the  impression  that  the 
year  just  past  was  one  of  greatly  restricted  performance. 
This  would  be  the  case  without  doubt  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  certain  influences  have  served  to  compensate  for 
the  seeming  disparity  in  outlays.  Because  of  this  it  is 
conceded  that  most  of  the  tracks  are  now  in  better  condition 
than  they  have  been  for  some  time  insofar  as  the  line,  sur- 
face and  riding  qualities  are  concerned,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  roads  have  entered  the  winter  season  in  a 
more  favorable,  though  not  entirely 
satisfactory  condition.  

Expenditures     for     maintenance-of-       

way  work  for  the  first  ten  months  end- 
ing October  31,  1921,  were  $651,551,- 
597  as  compared  with  $878,074,290 
and  $647,326,552  for  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  1920  and  1919,  respec- 
tively. These  figures  are  not  subject  to 
exact  comparison  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wage  increase  effective 
May  1,  1920,  and  the  wage  reduction 
of  July  1,  1921,  but  in  general  the  ef- 
fect was  to  make  the  work  more  expen- 
sive as  regards  the  rate  per  hour  during 
1921  than  in  either  of  the  preceding 
years. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  past  year 
when  the  roads  were  confronted  with 
operating  deficits,  maintenance-of-way 
work  was  restricted  to  bare  necessities 
and  the  opening  of  the  season  for  the 
active  prosecution  of  the  work  was  de- 
layed until  later  than  usual,  much  work  being  held  up  until 
July.    However,  active  work  during  that  month  and  the  three 
months  following  was  effective  in  accomplishing  an  appreci- 
able improvement  in  conditions. 

Other  factors  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
winter  of  1920  and  1921  was  exceedingly  mild  so  that  the 
tracks  came  out  of  the  frozen  period  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  usual.  Following  this  the  country  generally  had 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  satisfactory  summer  seasons  that 
has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  Furthermore,  the 
limited  volume  of  traffic  proved  of  considerable  advantage, 
both  in  the  reduced  wear  and  tear  on  the  fixed  property  and 
in  the  decreased  interference  with  maintenance-of-way  op- 
erations. However,  the  largest  single  factor  which  was  fav- 
orable to  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  season's  work  was 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  men.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  encouraging  phase  of  the  maintenance-of-way  situation 


EXPENDITURES  for  main- 
tenance-of-way during  1921 
will  probably  total  only 
three-fourths  as  much  as  in  1920. 
Concentration  on  essentials,  de- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  labor  have 
enabled  the  roads  to  put  the  tracks 
in  reasonably  good  condition. 

Marked  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  spirit  and  industry  of 
the  forces  but  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  deferred  renewals. 


which  has  occurred  on  the  railroads  during  the  past  year. 
To  accomplish  the  favorable  showing  in  spite  of  the 
limited  expenditure,  attention  was  concentrated  on  necessary 
items  of  upkeep.  Renewals  received  less  attention,  although 
lack  of  specific  statistics  makes  it  impossible  to  present  any 
definite  facts.  Rail  consumption  in  1920  in  the  sections 
used  in  standard  gage  track  averaged  well  up  to  the  previous 
years.  During  1921,  however,  production  in  the  mills  was 
somewhat  slow  because  the  roads  did  not  specify  fully  on 
their  orders.  Although  no  statistics  as  to  quantities  are 
available  there  is  no  question  but  that 

little  progress  was  made  in  taking  up 

^^^^^^^=^=  the  large  accumulation  of  rail  renew- 
als which  have  been  deferred  from 
year  to  year  since  almost  the  beginning 
of  the  war  period. 

Evidence  of  further  activity  in  the 
direction  of  corrective  measures  is 
noted  in  recent  large  orders  and  in- 
quiries for  rail  by  roads  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  plan 
for  the  purchase  of  1,000  miles  of  100 
lb.  rail  by  one  large  system  is  particu- 
larly emphatic  on  this  point. 

The  condition  also  is  not  favorable 
in  the  case  of  cross  ties.  Renewals  in 
1920  were  restricted  because  of  inade- 
quate supplies  of  ties.  This  situation 
as  to  supply  was  improved  during  1921, 
but  renewals  were  restricted  because  of 
.  a  failure  of  the  roads  to  prosecute  the 
renewal  program  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Therefore,  with  ties,  also,  the  bulk  of 
the  deferred  renewals  still  remains  to  be  made. 

One  item  which  has  been  largely  neglected  is  painting. 
Many  roads  dispensed  with  their  painting  forces  entirely. 
This  means  that  enlarged  programs  must  be  undertaken 
eventually  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Such  items  as  weed 
cutting  and  general  policing  were  also  given  less  than  normal 
attention. 

Labor  Efficiency  Improved 

The  thought  behind  maintenance-of-way  operations  during 
the  working  season  of  1921  was  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  labor  by  taking  every  advantage  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  labor  market.  In  the  early  months  of  the  season 
many  of  the  subordinate  officers  were  inclined  toward  the 
opinion  that  the  growing  differential  in  wages  paid  by  the 
railroads  and  those  generally  prevailing  outside  were  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  greater  industry  observed  in  the 
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railwa)    foi  officers    were,   therefore,   somewhat 

ted  when  they  learned  of  the  reduction  in  wages 
authorized  by  the  Labor  Hoard  on  June  I.  1921.  However, 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  what  others  had 
realized  all  along,  namely,  that  the  rate  of  wage  is  a  minor 
factor  at  times  when  the  number  of  jobs  is  smaller  than  the 
demand — that  men  will  exert  themselves  to  hold  a  job  when- 
ever they  know  that  another  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  campaign  for  increased  production  was  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  supervisor  and  the  forman  in  impressing  on 
them  the  fact  that  performance  rei  orris  of  the  past  five  years 
are  in  no  sense  a  measure  of  the  reasonable  volume  of  work  to 
pected  from  the  men;  in  other  words,  this  was  an  abnor- 
mal period  in  which  the  average  performance  of  men  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  This  situation  was  also  improved  to  an 
extent  in  industrial  centers  b)  enlisting  the  services  of  old 
foremen  who  had  entered  more  profitable  employment  during 
the  war  period.  With  the  current  depression  many  of  these 
men  have  been  glad  to  get  back  into  track  work.  The  same 
is  true  in  a  large  measure  of  the  laborers.  For  example, 
manv  high-grade  Italian  trackmen  who  had  obtained  employ- 
ment in  more  remunerative  line-  during  the  war  period  were 
reenlisted  in  railway  work  during  the  past  >eason. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  of  certain  nationalities  from  south- 
i-tern  Europe  who  have  been  found  generally  unfit  for 
railway  work  have  been  ver)  largely  eliminated.  1  he--. 
various  measures  have  all  -e-r\e-d  to  raise  the  general  tone 
of  the  forces;  the  men  take  more  interesl  in  the  work  and  a 
larger  output  is  accomplished  Some  raaintenance-of-wa) 
officers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  tin  efficiency  now 
i-  as  high  as  at  any  time-  in  the  past. 

But  the  notable   improvement   in   the  perform- 

ance of  the  men.  the  road-  have  felt  deeply  the  restrictions 
which  pnv.nt  them  from  taking  at  least  partial  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  low  rate'  for  common  labor.  Not  only  is 
then-  a  great  differential  in  favor  of  the  railway  employee 
but  the  -tandardization  of  wages  is  pe 
ubarlv  unjust  to  the  road-.      The  rate   for  trackmen,   which 

-  in  some  loc  alities  now 
nearly  double  the-  rate-  at  which  men  could  readih  be  obtained 
m  adequate  numbers. 

Roads   Turning   to   Contract   Work 

I    number    of    the     roael- 

the  major  items  of  main 

SUCh    a-    rail    and    tic-    renewal-    ami 

■   plu-  and   fi  I   agreements   have 

..plied  in  part  to  this  work  but  growing  favor  is  being 

for    the-   contract    form    under    which    the   work   is 

unit  bids  for  the  various  items 

be  put  into  effect  when 

,,,,|  the-  conl  •   possession  of  suffii  ienl 

ir  i  be-,  k  on  the   ri 


ableness  of  the  bids  offered  and  taken.  1  he  railroads  which 
have  tried  l>oth  systems  are  now  inclined  to  favor  the  unit 
price  arrangement  as  being  most  equitable  and  as  offering 
ist  opportunity  for  criticism 
An  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  general  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  contracting  of  maintenance-of-way  work 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Economics  of 
Railw  i  tin-  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 

i  has  been  at  work  during  the  past  year  on  the  devel- 
opmenl  suitable  for  use  in  such  contracts. 

The  general  interest  in  this  subject  is  in  no  sense  to  be 
measured  by  tin-  number  of  roads  which  have  followed  the 
practice  (luring  the  past  season  and  it  i-  certain  that  unless 
some  means  are-  devised  by  which  the  railroads  are  enabled 
to  secure  tra<  k  labor  at  a  rate  considerably  below  that  pre- 
vailing at  present,  nearly  all  work  other  than  routine  policing 
by  section  force-  will  Ik"  conducted  uneler  some  contract 
arrangement. 

Tendencies  of  the  Times 

Certain  influences  and  tendencies  which  have  been  mani- 
r  a    Longer  period   than  a   -ingle  year  have  t>een  given 
an    added    impetus    during    the    past    12    months.      Further 
progress  ha-  been  made  in  the  adoption  of  heavier  sections 
of  rail,     Fifteen  out  of  25  of  tin-  larger  roads  are  now  buying 
rail    weighing   more   than    100   lb.   per  yd.   and   at  leas 
introduced  these  heavier  sections  in  1921.     Similarly  many 
road-   using    rail    e>f   less    than    100   lb.    section    have   the 
adoption  of  heavier  sections  under  advisement.     Some  heavy 
designs  of  joint  bar-  represent  an  accompanying  development. 
The-  use  of   heat -treated,   high  carbon   or  other  special 
tor  in-  plates,  joint-,  bolt-  and  -pike-  has  been  given  further 
impetus,    a    more   receptive    attitude    of    manufacturers   lveing 
i-  of   import. 
(  me  of  the  noteworthy  tendenc  ic-  during  the  past  year  has 
I.   expression  of  a  general  need  for  improved  methods 
of  accounting  in  maintenance-of-way  work.    This  is  prompted 
b)    tin-   tee  ling   that   the  records  made    to  Satisfy  the  require- 
■  i  tin    Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  not  pro- 
vide  the    maintenance-of-way   officer   with   the   information 
which  he  should  have  a-  a  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the 
various    folic-    under    his    direction    and    for   the    fixing    of 
budgets   for  tin-  monthly  distribution  of  annual   appropria- 
Thus  far  only  a  very  limited  amount  has  been  done 
in  the  actual  development  of  such  systems  of  performance 
Is    but  various  associations  and  individuals  have  em- 
ill)    advocated    this  plan        I  he    fact  that   the   need   of 
better  records  has  been  expressed  by  railway  men  in  ini|«>r- 
tant  official  positions  gives  promise  that  this  movement  will 
be  given  a  general  impetus.    When  it  has  Ixx-n  accomplished 
the-  in.  t'tie  ie-ne y  will  be  more  Dearly  of  tin    same 

n   a-  that  now  obtained  in  industrial  plant-  conducted 
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Cutting  Freight  Loss 
and  Damage  in  Half 


Freight  Claim  Division  of  A.  R.  A.  Has 
Developed  Successful  Campaign 

By  K.  H.  Koach 

With  the  slogan  "Cut  Loss  and  Damage  in  Half — 
It  Can  Be  Done,"  the  freight  claim  division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  has  conducted  a  vig- 
orous campaign  during  the  past  year  to  reduce  by  at  least 
SO  per  cent  the  amount  paid  out  in  the  settlement  of  freight 
claims.  Figures  relative  to  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  now  available  for  the  year  September  1,  1920, 
to  September  1.  1921,  to  which  period  this  article  is 
confined  except  for  a  few  of  the  more 
important  matters  handled  by  the  divi-        ^^^^^^^^^^ 

sion   during  the   last    four  months   of        

1921. 

The  present  operations  of  the  divi- 
sion may  be  divided  into  three  general 
phases.  The  first  has  for  its  object 
the  minimizing  of  controversies  in 
connection  with  freight  claims,  and 
the  corresponding  expenses  incident  to 
litigation  brought  against  the  carriers 
by  the  shipping  public.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  commercial  organi- 
zations, and  also  by  keeping  current 
and  effective  the  freight  claim  rules 
and  rulings,  which,  in  their  operation, 
facilitate  the  investigation  of  freight 
claims  and  the  adjustment  with  claim- 
ants. 

The  second  objective  is  to  make 
the    freight    claim    rules    and    rulings 

more    effective    in    order    to    maintain  , 

the  least  expensive  methods  of  claim 
investigation  and  accounting  by  the 
carriers.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  claims 
filed  in  connection  with  freight  moving  over  several  lines 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  litigation  and  prolonged 
disputes  between  carriers;  likewise  controlling  the  expense  of 
lawsuits  for  claims  filed  by  one  carrier  for  loss  or  damage 
which  may  have  occurred  on  a  connecting  line. 

The  third  phase  of  the  work  is  that  promoted  by  the  claim 
prevention  committee.  This  committee  inaugurated  an  edu- 
cational campaign  through  personal  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  brancnes  of  transportation  service, 


ll'hat  Happens  to  Freight  Improperly  Prepared  for  Shipment 

!• 

J  such  as  the  freight  claim,  claim  prevention,  and  operating 
;  departments,  and  followed  it  with  a  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence, supplemented  by  bulletin  service,  all  of  which 
outlined  methods  and  suggestions  for  improved  service. 
.  Much  has  also  been  gained  by  the  co-ordination  of  the  activi- 
ties of  sectional  claim  conferences,  which  conferences  in  turn 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  various  carriers  in  each 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Claim      prevention      representatives 
^^^^^^^^^^^         have  concentrated  their  efforts  during 

the    past     year     upon     the     following 

causes,  which  contributed  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  to  the  loss  and 
damage  account  in  1920,  namely:  (1) 
robberies,  (2)  rough  handling,  (3) 
loss  of  entire  packages,  (4)  defective 
equipment,  and  (5)  delay. 

Loss     due     to     robberies     averaged 
nearly  $2,000,000  per  month  in  1920, 
and  was  confined  mainly  to  such  com- 
modities   as    clothing,    dry   goods,   no- 
tions, boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  cigar- 
ettes   and   cigars.      "Rough   handling" 
totaled  almost  $1,000,000  per  month, 
and    was    largely    chargeable    to    im- 
proper switching  in  yards.      "Loss  of 
entire   packages"    was   responsible    for 
claims    amounting   to   more   than   $1,- 
250,000  per  month,  and  was  due  ap- 
parently to  certain  definite  causes,  the 
_        correction  of  which  calls   for  uniform 
action  in  the  handling  of  astray  pack- 
ages. "Defective  equipment"  cost  nearly 
$1,000,000  a  month  and  was  confined  largely  to  grain,  flour, 
mill  products  and  coal.     "Delay"  caused  payments  of  $500,- 
000  per  month,  affecting  mainly  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and 
live  stock.     The  total  freight  loss  and  damage  expenditure 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  as  compiled  from  the  re- 
ports of  227  carriers,  representing  90.4  per  cent  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  in  this  country,  was  $55,707,753. 

Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Freight  Claim  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  a  curtailment  of  this 
drain  on  freight  earnings  has  been  effected  during  the  past 


FREIGHT  CLAIM  DIVISION 
of  A.  R.  A.  has  conducted  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  cut  in 
half  the  freight  claim  payments, 
which  exceeded  $120,000,000  in 
1920.  The  number  of  claims  filed 
has  been  reduced  from  335,540  in 
November,  1920,  to  208,404  in 
August,  1921. 

The  collection  of  statistics,  dis- 
semination of  information,  co- 
ordination of  freight  claim  work 
on  the  various  railroads,  perfect 
package  campaign  and  freight 
claim  prevention  congress  are 
other  activities  of  the  division. 
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year.  Realization  of  this  fact  has  resulted  in  the  rapidly 
growing  interest  which  the  carriers  have  shown  in  claim  pre- 
vention work.  The  old  method  whereby  each  road  handled 
its  own  claim  problems  has  now  become  practically  obsolete. 
In  September,  1920,  the  number  of  carriers  reporting  to  the 
Freight  Claim  Division  was  165,  while  in  July,  1921,  the 
number  had  increased  to  230.  With  last  year's  growing 
interv.-t  in  the  Freight  Claim  Division  and  its  claim  preven- 
tion work,  the  results  so  far  have  shown  that  the  number  of 
claims  is  gradually  being  lessened  each  month,  and  that  the 
carriers  are  giving  closer  supervision  to  the  problem  than 
ever  before.  The  total  number  of  claims  received  by  the 
carriers  from  claimants  in  November,  1920,  was  335,540, 
which  number  was  reduced  to  208,404  by  August,  1921.  The 
number  of  claims  paid  to  claimants  in  January,  1921,  was 
314.178.  which  number  was  reduced  to  206,684  by  the  end  of 
August  The  number  of  unadjusted  claims  at  the  close  of 
November,  1920.  was  548,097,  this  number  being  reduced  by 
August,  1921,  to  290,275. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  last  year's  work  was  the  em- 
ployment of  three  experienced  men  as  special  representatives 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  claim  prevention  problems. 
Prior  to  this  action,  which  was  effective  the  first  of  last  year, 
the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  claim  prevention  work  was  the 
freight  claim  prevention  congress  which  was  held  at  Chicago, 
111.,  November  15-16,  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  309  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  member  carriers.  As  the  imme- 
diate result  of  this  congress  the  usefulness  of  the  claim  pre- 
vention organizations  on  many  of  the  lines  was  extended, 
while  on  others  where  no  such  organization  had  existed,  one 
was  established  and  its  course  of  operation  directed  advan- 
tageouslv  by  the  Freight  Claim  Division.  It  is  expected  that 
a  similar  congress  will  be  held  at  Chicago  during  the  t'ir~t 
part  of  this  year 

Statistics  of  Freight  Claim  Payments 
With   the  need  of  complete  statistics  of  claim  payments 
upon  which  to  base  its  investigations,  the  subject  of  "uniform 
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Nails  Pulled  from   Floors  and  Sides  of  Freight  Cars  Set  for 

Loading    at    the    Union    Pacific-Oregon    Short    Line 

Freight  House  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  from 

May    1   to   September  30,   1921 
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Form  No.  1  came  into  existence  and  was  made  effective  with 
the  claim  payments  for  the  month  of  September,  1920,  since 
which  time  the  reports  have  been  made  monthly,  and  sum- 
maries thereof  have  been  prepared  and  issued  through  the 
organization  of  the  Committee  on  Cause  and  Prevention. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  these  reports  the  only  compila- 
tion of  claim  statistics  by  causes  and  commodities  was  that 
prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  figures 
received  from  Class  I  railroads  for  1914.  With  the  exception 
of  that  period  of  one  year,  the  carriers  have  not  heretofore 
recorded  their  claim  payments  on  any  regular  and  uniform 
basis.  The  promptness,  accuracy,  and  completeness  with 
which  these  reports  are  now  being  rendered  by  the  members 
are  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  the  committee  in  directing  its 


Distribution  of  Freight  Claim  Payments  According  to  Causes 

work  intelligently.  Summaries  of  these  reports,  accompanied 
by  brief  analytical  statements  pointing  out  the  causes  and 
commodities  chiefly  involved,  with  suggestions  for  preventive 
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inspection  bureaus,  and  to  interested  divisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association. 

A  claim  prevention  bulletin  service  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion the  first  of  last  year,  the  bulletins  being  sent  to  freight 
claim,  freight  claim  prevention,  transportation  and  traffic  offi- 
cers, chief  special  agents,  freight  agents,  and  others  concerned 
in  this  work. 

These  bulletins  serve  to  convey  suggestions  covering  all 
phases  of  claim  causes,  and  the  methods  for  prevention  as 
determined  by  existing  practices  developed  through  investi- 
gations of  the  Freight  Claim  Division.  In  addition  to 
the  bulletin  service,  separate  action  has  been  taken  on  a  large 
number  of  important  subjects  which  came  up  for  immediate 
attention  during  the  current  year;  circulars  were  issued  to  the 
membership  covering  such  matters. 

Public  Not  Neglected 

The  public  has  not  been  neglected  in  this  claim  reduction 
campaign.  Those  concerned  in  this  work  have  been  reached 
by  conferences  with  commercial  clubs,  through  special  articles 
prepared  for  trade  journals,  associations  and  conventions, 
and  by  circulars  to  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar 
organizations.  Definite  ideas  are  presented  to  each  indi- 
vidual group  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  co-operation  in 
the  correct  handling  of  freight. 

The  Freight  Claim  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company,  inaugurated  a  "perfect 
package"  campaign  during  the  month  of  November,  1921. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  for  national  co-operation  between 
railroads,  shippers,  receivers  and  express  people,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  best  ways  of  handling  freight  safely. 
The  good  spirit  with  which  all  concerned  entered  into  this 
work,  and  the  beneficial  results  which  emanated  from  the 
campaign  are  considered  by  the  division  as  a  fair  indication 
of  the  excellent  outlook  for  co-operative  claim  prevention 


work    with    respect    to    the    various    other    organizations 
interested. 

The  Lost  Package  Evil 

Among  the  most  recent  activities  of  the  Freight  Claim  Di- 
vision is  the  national  plan  for  controlling  the  lost  package 
evil  which  was  placed  in  operation  the  early  part  of  last 
month.  An  eight-page  circular  was  sent  to  the  member  car- 
riers under  the  title  "Uniform  Method  of  Handling  Over 
and  Astray  Freight  and  Matching  Against  Shorts  at  Destina- 
tion Points."  The  committee  on  Freight  Claim  Prevention 
stated  in  this  circular  that  for  the  first  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1921,  the  unlocated  loss  of  entire  packages  cost  the 
carriers  $8,039,572,  or  14.4  per  cent  of  the  total  claim  pay- 
ments. This  sum  added  to  the  $2,285,601,  charged  during 
this  period  to  robbery  of  entire  packages,  entails  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $20,000,000  per  year.  The  com- 
mittee outlined  in  the  bulletin  detailed  methods  of  making 
effective  and  uniform  the  present  rules  and  practices,  which 
to  be  successful,  it  believed,  needed  only  the  support  of  those 
in  charge  of  supervision.- 

It  is  felt  that  the  good  results  coming  from  the  activity  of 
the  Freight  Claim  Division's  prevention  work  are  represented, 
not  only  by  the  increased  number  of  committees  formed  on 
individual  roads  for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  transportation 
failures,  but  also  by  the  recent  formation  of  a  committee  on 
freight  claim  prevention  by  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  which  will  be  one  of  the  means  of  bringing  the 
organized  shippers  into  an  intensive  study  of  the  problem. 

A  plan  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  carriers  to  prevent 
damage  to  perishable  freight,  will  also  be  placed  in  effect 
during  1922  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Perishable 
Freight  Committee.  Cut  loss  and  damage  in  half — it  can  be 
done  if  the  present  enthusiasm  and  efforts  may  be  taken  as 
the  indication  of  the  future. 


Improved  Service  and  Morale  Features  of  1921 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


and  to  New  York,    13   days.     At  present  the  schedule  to 
Chicago  is  8  days  and  to  New  York,  1 1  days. 

Southern  Lines 

The  Southern  lines  during  the  war  were  given  consider- 
ably more  traffic  than  previously  because  of  the  many  train- 
ing camps  situated  in  the  southern  states.  The  southern 
lines,  however,  with  few  exceptions,  made  no  changes  in 
their  fast  freight  schedules  to  northern  points,  although  in 
many  cases  more  time  was  taken  to  move  the  cars  beyond 
the  connecting  points  by  connecting  carriers  in  the  north  and 
east. 

Morale  and  Service  Interrelated 

It  is  believed  that  this  resume  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  connection  with  fast  freight  service  show  on 
the  whole:  (1)  that  service  during  the  war  was  not  up  to 
pre-war  standards;  (2)  that  service  after  the  armistice  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  federal  control  period  was  ex- 
ceedingly poor;  (3)  that  the  railroads  in  1921  have  made 
great  strides  towards  returning  to  their  former  excellence  and 
(4)  that  there  is  still  some  ground  left  to  cover. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  morale.  We 
will  presume  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  morale  on  the 
railways  was  good  before  the  war.  Following  the  same  com- 
parison as  given  for  fast  freight  service,  we  may  say:  (1) 
that  it  was  fair  during  the  war,  but  not  up  to  pre-war 
standard;  (2)  that  after  the  armistice  and  during  the  second 


year  of  federal  control  it  was  exceedingly  poor;  (3)  that  the 
railroads  in  1921  have  made  great  strides  towards  restoring 
their  pre-war  excellent  morale  and  (4)  that  there  is  still 
some  ground  left  to  cover. 

Morale  and  excellence  of  service  go  together.  The  excel- 
lence of  service  creates  morale  and  excellent  service  can  only 
be  secured  through  morale.  A  thing  which  brings  us  back 
to  that  old  argument :  Is  competition  really  worth  while  on 
the  railways?  While  it  is  recognized  that  exceedingly  fast 
schedules  will  do  more  harm  than  good,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  competitive  service  of  the  proper  kind  is  one  of 
the  best  assets  the  railroads  can  have.  The  experiences  of 
the  past  three  or  four  years  apparently  emphasize  this  fact. 


The  Railroad  Problem  is  still  confused.  Messrs.  Krutt' 
schnitt  and  Hines  give  conflicting  impressions.  They  agree, 
however,  upon  this  one  thing :  criticism,  whether  directed  against 
the  railroads  or  in  behalf  of  the  railroads,  is  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  for  the  railroad  managers,, 
welcomes  criticism — "preferably  fair  criticism,  if  it  shows  a 
reasonable  respect  for  the  facts."  Mr.  Hines,  by  his  reference 
to  the  national  agreements,  shows  what  he  thinks  of  a  good 
many  "facts"  that  come  from  the  other  side.  The  public  finds 
itself  lost  in  this  dizzy  play  of  billions  of  dollars.  It,  too, 
would  welcome  facts  from  an  unquestionably  authoritative  and 
impartial  source.  It  is  a  problem  for  somebody  at  Washington. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Mandatory  Rules  Feature  1921  Accounting  Progress 

Effective  January  1,  1922,  New  Rules  for  Interline  Work 
Mark  Taking  of  Important  Step 


By  Charles  W.  Foss 


THE  LETTERS  K.  A.  O.  A.  bear  to  railwaj  .mounting 
the  same  relationship  that  the  letters  M.  C.  B.  bear 
to  the  railway  mechanical  department.  In  the  past, 
this  has  been  due  to  the  position  that  has  been  held  in  the 
accounting  field  by  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. Effective  January  1,  1<>22,  K.  A.  O.  A.  took  on  an 
additional  meaning  because  on  that  date  there  went  into 
effect  the  R.  A.  0  V  Mandatory  Interline  Accounting 
Rules  and  Fi 

I  I  -e  rules  and  forms  are  mandatory  and  binding  upon  all 
<  arrirr.-  operating  in  North  America.  The  step  to  make 
them  mandatory  was  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Accounting  Officers  Association  at  Atlantic  City 
last  June.  The  recommendation-  that  are  made  mandatory 
naturally  include  but  a  portion  of  all  the  recommendations 
or  standard  practices  that  have  been  formulated  by  the 
tion  since  its  organization.  Speaking  generally,  they 
include  onh  rules  or  recommendations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished  for  some  time,  and  have  been  tested  out  by  several 
i  tiles  not  made  mandatory  still 

stand  as  recommendations  only. 

Prior  to  the  action  taken  in  June,  or  rather  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  action,  namely,  January  1,  the  rules 
of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Association  relating  to 
interline  accounting — that  i-.  accounting  transactions  affect- 
ing two  or  more  carrier- — were  purely  recommendatory. 
The) .  therefore,  had  no  binding  effect  beyond  the  merit  of 
the  recommendations  and  the  facility  they  gave  to  the  trans- 
.  t,,  which  the]  related  Nevertheless,  they  had  been 
ind  had  been  generally  in  effect  on  all, 
or  substantially  all.  carriers 

Provision  for  Arbitration 

\  feature  of  thi  mandatory  rules  is  the  provision  for 
arbitration  I  .,,,..,  j    part   of  the 

mandatory  idea,  but  it  has  an  additional  importance  in  that 
the  arbitration  provisions  fill  a  long  felt  want  by  establish- 
ing for  the  settlement  of  disputes,  a  procedure  that  is  of  a 
..il  nature. 

The  k    \   M    \    \|-  mting  Rules  and  Forms, 
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form manner.  Such  uniformity  promotes  fairness  and  im- 
partiality and  is  a  necessity  insofar  as  concerns  efficient  and 
economical  accounting  among  the  carriers.  It  is  a  natural 
3tep  to  say,  then,  that  uniform  standard  rules,  impartially 
istitute  an  integral  part  of  inter-road  accounting. 
It  is  further  evident  that  conditions  should  not  be  allowed 
inue  which  may  make  it  possible  for  a  carrier  to 
deviate  from  an  interline  accounting  rule  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  moment,  or  according  to  its  interests  in  an  indi- 
vidual case,  while,  under  other  circumstances,  the  same  car- 
rier may  in-i-t  on  making  a  literal  application  of  the  same 
rule  when  its  interests  lie  in  that  direction. 

Carriers  Should  Render  Interline 

Accounts  in  Uniform  Manner 

Carrying  the  idea  further,  it  hardly  seems  proper  that  a 
earner  is  warranted  in  sending  to  other  carriers  statements 
or  rtport-  of  a  size  and  arrangement  that  do  not  conform 
to  a  generally  accepted  standard.  Report-,  statements,  or 
other  interline  form: — if  lacking  uniformity  of  size  and 
standardization  of  arrangement — are  the  source  of  addi- 
tional labor  and  inconvenience  in  filing  and  using  such  re- 
port-, statements,  or  other  interline  forms  by  carriers  re- 
ig  them.  Some  idea  of  the  significance  of  this  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  accounting  department  of  a 
large  carrier  receives — from  all  other  carriers — in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  million  such  form-  each  month. 

Standardization,    a-    used    in    thi-   connection,    is    synony- 

mous    with    simplification.       The    saving    of    clerical    work 

through   standardization  or  simplification  of  forms  will  be 

is,  to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  in  printing  usually 

attained  by  the  use  of  standardized  forms. 

Relations  With  I.  C.  C. 

The   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  power  to 
prescribe    railroad    accounting    in    the    most    minute    detail. 
II       Commission    has    confined    its    accounting    regulations 
pally  to  the  accounting  classifications,  and  the  Com- 
ii   ha-   had   the  restraint,   foresight  and  wisdom  not  to 
exercise  it-  power  in  prescribing  minute  detail-  of  account- 
ing,   for   tin     reason    that    action    to   that    effect    would    bring 
to  the  railway  industry  by  destroying 
'he  profession  of  railway  accounting  through  reducing  it  to 
matter  of  following  minutely  prescribed  rides. 
I  anting  officer  will   probable  express  the   opinion 

that  the  Commission  is  to  be  commended  for  having  believed 

that   i.irrier-.   individually  and   i  ollcetiveh,   would  voluntar- 
i.e    adequate   and  tion    in    respect   to  such 

matters,  thus  eliminating  any  necessity  for  action  by  the 
Commission,      Whether   it    i-   the   (  i  |    that    is  to  be 

commended  or  the  Railway  Accounting  officers  Association, 
or  both,  is.  of  course,  not  the  question  I  In-  fact  i-  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  bodies  have  worked  together  and 
the  excellent  -pirn  ration  which  ha-  been  shown  on 

both  sides  are  noteworthy. 

peration  between  the  .arrier-  i-  an  equally  important 
matter      To  bring  about  uniformitv  in  a  matter  such  as  these 

rule-  for  interline  accounting  mean  in  individual 

oid   it     hould  be  -aid      to  the  credit  of  the  carriers — 
that  they  are  making  those  sacrifices  whole  heartedlv  and  in 
ore. 
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Bad  Order  Cars — Number  and  Per  Cent 


Equipment  Conditions  Show  Dangerous  Tendency 

Low  Earnings  and  High  Prices  Have  Led  to  Small  Purchases  and 
Perpetuation  of  Old  Rolling  Stock 

By  A.  F.  Stuebing  ., 


IN  axv  analysis  of  the  equipment  situation,  there  are  two 
factors  that  at  once  command  attention.  The  first  is  the 
large  proportion  of  unserviceable  equipment;  the  second, 
the  small  amount  built.  Both  are  unhealthy  signs.  In  fact, 
the  equipment  record  in  1921  is  notable  only  as  a  horrible 
example. 

Causes  of  the  Bad  Order  Situation 

So  much  has  already  teen  written  concerning  the  abnor- 
mal number  of  bad  order  freight  cars  existing  during  the 
past  vear,  that  further  comments  might  seem  quite  uncalled 
for.  'Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  analyze  trie 
situation  not  as  it  concerns  present  problems,  but  rather  with 
a  view  to  its  bearing  on  future  conditions. 

The  year  opened  with  bad  order  freight  cars  amounting 
to  over 'eight  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  was  the  greatest 
percentage  ever  recorded  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  au- 
tumn of  1919  when  it  was  over  nine  per  cent.  But  these 
figures  seem  reasonable  when  compared  with  the  record 
established  during  1921  which  was  16.6  per  cent  on  August 
IS,  as  reported  by  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  Barring  a  recurrence  of  government 
control,'  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  maximum  will  ever  be 
exceeded,  for  the  combination  of  circumstances  that  brought 
it  about  could  hardly  be  duplicated.  The  majority  of  the 
bad  order  cars  were  a  heritage  from  the  policy  of  under- 
maintenance  adopted  bv  the  Railroad  Administration.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  year  the  percentage  of  cars  on  the  home 
lines  was  exceptionally  small  and  as  cars  were  returned  to 
their  owners  many  were  found  to  be  in  defective  condition 
and  were  set  aside. 

Even  if  the  maximum  repair  forces  had  been  employed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  a  large  increase  in 
the  bad  orders  under  these  circumstances.     The  condition 


was  aggravated  by  several  other  factors.  Many  roads  were 
not  meeting  operating  expenses  and  drastic  retrenchment  was 
imperative.  The  number  of  car  repairers  decreased  almost 
50  per  cent  from  October,  1920,  to  June,  1921.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  work  was  deferred  in  expectation  of  reduced 
expenses  for  wages  through  reductions  in  hourly  rates  and 
abrogation  of  the  national  agreement  and  also  for  materials, 
the  prices  of  which  were  constantly  falling. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  bad  order  statements  were,  and 
still  are,  inflated  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  cars 
which  the  railroads'  hope  can  be  retired  but  which  under 
present  conditions  must  be  set  on  side  tracks  and  kept  on 
the  books  because  their  retirement  would  involve  a  con- 
siderable charge  *o  operating  expenses  which  the  railroads 
are  not  able  to  take  care  of  at  present.  The  statement  of 
the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion for  six  months  of  the  year  shows  that  only  27,087 
freight  cars  were  retired  in  that  period,  the  retirement  being 
at  the  rate  of  only  54,000  cars  annually.  This  is  a  smaller 
number  than  has  been  retired  in  any  year  recorded  with  the 
exception  of  1919  when  the  Railroad  Administration  had 
adopted  its  policy  of  perpetuating  weak  equipment. 

Few  Freight  Cars  Replaced  in  Recent  Years 

An  analvsis  of  the  equipment  acquired  and  retired  shows 
that  in  recent  years  the  railroads  have  been  following  a 
policy  of  expediency  in  this  regard  which  will  bring  disas- 
trous consequences  if  it  is  not  soon  checked.  During  the 
years  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  Class  I  roads  added  an 
average  of  134,316  freight  cars  to  their  equipment  annually; 
from  1915  to  1920  the  average  annual  acquirement  was 
only  82,900  cars.  The  number  of  cars  retired  annually  in 
the' former  period  was  81,474;  in  the  latter  period,  72,399. 
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-  have  shown  that  hs  normal  average  life  of  freight 
-  approximately  20  ;■•  its  ["went}  yi  its  ago  the  rail- 
roads were  adding  to  their  stock  about  120,000  cars  each 
50  at  the  rate  of  retirement  that  prevailed  from  1915 
to  1919  there  remained  each  year  about  50,000  more  cars 
that  had  exceeded  the  normal  expectancy  of  life.  Looking 
at  it  from  another  standpoint,  the  average  number  of  cars 
in  the  period,  1915-1920,  was  about  2,300,000.  At  the 
annual  rate  of  retirement  of  72.000  the  average  life  of  the 
equipment  would  be  31.8  years. 

While  the  small  number  of  retirements  shows  the  tendency 
with  respect  to  the  replacement  of  freight  equipment  very 
plainly  this  is  brought  out  in  a  more  striking  manner  by  the 
net  change  in  the  number  of  cars.  From  1910  to  1914  there 
was  an  average  annual  net  increase  of  62,842  cars;  from  1915 
to  1920,  the  average  annual  increase  was  only  10,501.  From 
these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  even  though  the  capacity 
of  the  cars  installed  exceeded  that  of  the  ears  retired,  the 
net  increase  was  by  no  means  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
normal  growth  of  business.  The  figures  for  last  year,  while 
incomplete,  indicate  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cars,  the  retirements  for  six  months  ex- 
ceeding the  number  installed  by  71').  The  showing  will  be 
even  worse  when  complete  figures  for  the  year  are  avail 
The  acquirements  are  certain  to  be  -mall  for  the  report  of 
September  30  showed  only  2,142  freight  cars  on  order. 
There  would  be  nothing  alarming  in  the  slight  de 
in  the  number  of  cars  thai  occurred  last  year  if  it  were  an 
i-olated  case.  There  have  been  periods  of  depression  in  the 
past  when  freight  car  equipment  decreased,  notably  in  1909 
when  retirements  exceeded  acquirements  by  15,298.  How- 
ever,  in  the  years  1(>07  and  1908  the  net  increase  in  the 
number  of  freight  '3,355  and  100,580,  resp. 

ly,  and  1910  again  brought  an  increase  of  60,000  cars.  The 
fibres  for  1921  have  an  untoward  significance  because  they 
indicate  the  continuance  of  the  unfavorable  tendency  of  the 
preceding  five  years. 

has  shown  that  whenever  traffr    reo 
i  period  of  depression,  the  volume  of  business  exceeds 
all  previous  is  been  practically 
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The  majority  of  railroad  officers  apparently  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  purchase  additional  freight  cars  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  reason  for  the  small  orders  and  few  retire- 
ment- during  the  past  year  is  to  be  found  in  the  unfavorable 
finani  ial  condition.  Retirement  of  cars  generally  involves  a 
considerable  charge  to  operating  expenses;  therefore,  when 
earnings  are  low  cars  are  set  aside  but  kept  on  the  books. 
During  the  time  the  cars  are  standing  idle  the  depreciation 
reserve  accumulates  and  the  charge  that  must  be  made  to 
the  retirement  account  when  the  car  is  scrapped  is  gradually 
reduced.  » >n  the  other  hand  as  time  goes  on  more  cars  are 
tlv  coming  due  for  retirement  and  the  situation  be- 
.vorse.  Failure  to  retire  cars  at  the  end  of  their  normal 
life  nit  r  tes  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Are  Higher  Depreciation  Rates  Needed? 

If  depreciation  rates  were  sufficiently  high  to  make  the 
ve  at  the  end  of  the  normal  life  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  car  minus  salvage,  there  would  be  no  charge 
to  tlie  retirement  account.     This  might  seem  the  ideal  ar- 
rangement,  but   in   practice  most  roads  find   it  desirable  to 
lower  rite  because  it  enables  them  to  adjust  expendi- 
more   nearly   in  proportion   to  the  revenues.      If  low 
ire  used  one  fact  must  not  be  overlooked.     Insofar  as 
the  depreciation  reserve  is  less  than  is  actually  required  to 
retire  the  cars   when  due.   and   if  retirements  are  less  than 
normal,    operating    charges    are    reduced    and    earnings    are 
inflated  thereby.     The  last  six  or  seven  years   furnish   an 
illustration  of  how  retirement-  may  be  deferred  almost  in- 
definitely.     The  inevitable   result   of  such   a  policy  will  be 
deterioration  of  equipment.     Roads  that  carry  low  deprecia- 
tion   rate>    are    always    tempted    to   postpone    retirement-    in 
-  of  low  net  earnings      During  recent  years  expenses 
have  no  doubt  been  decreased  in  this  way  to  the  detriment 
'  the  equipment. 

Locomotive  Situation  Continues  Unsatisfactory 
motive  power  situation  has  been  similar  to  the  freight 
car  situation,  although  conditions  have  not  been  as  bad. 
ml-  acquirements  and  retirement-  of  equipment,  the 
figure-  are  also  similar.  From  1<M0  to  1"14  the 
number  of  locomotives  installed  was  3,451.  From  1915  to 
1920  it  averaged  onh  1,939  Ibis  year  the  total  Dumber 
built  was  onh  1,121.  The  net  annual  increase  from  L910 
t,,  1914  and  from  1915  to  1020  only  488.    For  six 

month-  of  1921  tlie  number  of  U  omotives  increased  only  105. 

Little  Progress  in   Retiring 

Wooden  Passenger  Equipment 

I  he  addition-  to  passenger  equipment  have  likewise  shown 
a    remarkabli  Hie   Dumber   of 

passenger  cars  installed  from  1910  ■■■•  1914  averaged  3.455 

m  1915  tO  19  83         1  be  net    annual 
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Electrical  Developments 
for  the  Year  1921 

Definite  Progress  Has  Been  Made  in  Trac- 
tion, Welding,  Material  Handling, 
Power  and  Lighting 

By  Alfred  G.  Oehler 

Developments  in  the  electrical  field  made  during  the 
year  have   not    been    in    the    form   of   large   installations  Electric  Operation  Is  Most  Suitable  Where  Grades  Are  Heavy  and  Traffic 
of   electrical   machinery,    but   existing   equipment   has  Is  Congested 
been  made  to  perform  new  services  and  many  new  devices 
were  brought  out  to  meet  new  and  changing  demands.    Elec- 
trical apparatus  has  been  used  to  effect  large  economies  and  In  Europe  many  large  electrification  programs  are  under- 
it  would  appear  that  some  of  the  new  devices  will  revolu-  way.     The   scarcity   of   coal   and   the  abundance  of  water 
tionize  existing  practices.     The  electrical  departments  of  the  power  in  these  countries  has  materially  hastened  the  adop- 
lailroads  and  the  manufacturers  have  responded  effectively  tion  of  electric  operation.     The  programs   for  the  various 
to  the  demand  for  economy  and  increased  efficiency.  countries,  which  will  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

A  lively  interest  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  are  outlined  in  the  table: 

in  the  subject  of  heavy  electric  traction,  „ ,  „  _     ...  „ 

'  x,       ,      .    .J  .    .,  ,         ,         '  Rait  road    Electrification    in    Europe    (Route 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been       _________________________  Mllls) 

no  new  application  in  this  country.  In  under 

The  reasons  for  the  interest  and  for       T  N  SPITE  OF  the  business  de-  operation    construction     Proposed 

the  lack  of  new  applications  are  quite       I    pression,  more  than  the  usual       Xorway  :..:.;:      3fo  'so  ''soo 

simple.      Railroad   expansion   has    be-  _.      .  ___  „    ,   :____„_j        Germany  400  100  1,500 

^   ,       ,  *       »   .  .  amount  of  new  and  improved       Austria  200  1,000 

come    largely    a    matter    of    intensive,  .  .  r  Switzerland  ...       250  275  1000 

rather    than    extensive,     development.       electrical     equipment     has     been        luiy^ 600  3.000 

The  number  of  new  lines  built  has  de-  placed  on  the  market.  England ".'.'.'.'.'  200  1,000 
creased  steadily  since  1906,  and  the  It  exemplifies  the  old  adage  Belgium  '.'.'.'.'.'.  ...?  .'.'.'.  500 
present  tendency  in  construction  is  to  so  ahont  neressitv  When  devices  ™  , 
^rnnirp  trick  «  to  get  most  efficient  necessity.  wnen  aevices  TwQ  lm  ortant  electrification  con- 
arrange  track  as  to  get  most  efficient  inadequate  or  uneconom-  tracts  were  given  to  American  com- 
operation  and  greatest  capacity.  Elec-  f  n  lI<l\la  ,erti  o1Ne"  iu  rtineriLjn  com 
trie  operation  affords  an  excellent  lcal>  new  ones  are  promptly  de-  panies  during  the  past  year.  One  of 
means  for  increasing  track  capacity  and  sloped  to  meet  the  new  or  in-  these,  amounting  to  $7^00,000,  was 
for  relieving  congestion.  creased  demands.  A  return  to  let  t0  ^e  Westinghouse  Electric  Inter- 
Many  roads  have  electrification  pro-  normal  conditi0ns  should  permit  ^'l0™1  ^Pf*  ^  the  chllea* 
.„m.  :n  v:_w  Pnrtinllv  anv  pier-  v.«  iu  u  ^  State  Raiiwavs  to  cover  equipment  for 
grams  m  view.  Practically  any  elec  h  rai,roads  t  take  advantage  of  116  miles  0f  main  iine  and  144  miles 
tnfication  program  must  be  considered  .  ~  ^u  ""^  °'  ;nain  ,  e  anu  1.  mueb 
as  a  major  improvement  involving  the  the  improvements  that  have  been  of  track.  The  other,  amounting  to 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money;  devised,  with  resulting  increased  more  than  $1,000,000,  was  let  to  the 
that  is  probably  the  only  reason  why  economy.  International  General  Electric  Corn- 
some  of  the  contemplated  work  was  not __^ __        Pany  hY  the  Spanish  Northern  Railway 

started.      Twice    during   the   year   the      ;ind    include   about   40   miles   of  line. 

Lackawanna   has    asked    for   bids    on  Du^g  the  year  both  of  these  manu- 

electrification  apparatus.  The  program  for  the  Illinois  Cen-  facturers  have  supplied  equipment  to  the  Central  Railway  of 
tral  is  of  course,  definitely  launched  and  that  road  recently  Paulista  and  a  section  of  that  road  is  now  operated  elec- 
purchased  20  new  steel  suburban  coaches  for  use  in  steam  trically.  The  same  two  companies  have  also  supplied  large 
service,  but  so  designed  that  they  can  be  equipped  with  motors  amounts  of  electric  railway  material  to  Japan  and  to  some  of 
and  multiple-unit  control  apparatus.  the  European  countries  during  the  year. 

Plans  for  electric  operation  have  been  made  tor  railroads 
Electric  Traction  in  Foreign  Countries  in    t]le    Philippines,    Jamaica    and    Madagascar    and    it    is 

Electric  operation  for  11  eastern  railroads  was  proposed  expected  that  contracts  will  soon  be  awarded  involving  the 
in  the  report  of  the  Superpower  Survey  (Railway  Age,  No-  electrification  of  about  90  miles  of  line  in  South  Africa.  - 
vember  5,  1921,  page  881)   and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Notable    development    work    has    been    done    which    has 

some  of  the  roads  mentioned  in  the  report  will  electrify  cer-  greatly  improved  the  operation  of  automatic  substations,  and 
tain  sections  at  some  time  in  the  near  future.  a  number  of  such  installations  have  been  made  during  the 
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year.  These  have  all  been  made  for  power  and  strut  rail- 
way companies.  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  substa- 
tions will  soon  find  a  place  in  trunk  line  railroad  sen-ice. 

Electric  Welding 

Electric  arc  welding  during  the  past  year  has  been  used 
successfully  in  repairing  a  considerably  greater  variety  of 
parts  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the  more  recent  applications 
are  listed  in  the  table: 

Al'i  OF    ELECTRIC   ARC   WELDING 

1.     Cast  Steel  Wheel  Centers, 
t   Iron  Wheel   Centers. 
3.     Application  of   Hub  Liners. 

Hiding   up  Tires  on   Wheels. 

5.  Couplers. 

6.  Coupler   Knuckles. 

7.  Truck  Sides  and  Bolters. 

8.  Draft  Castings  and  Car    - 

9.  Side  Plates  and  End  Plates. 

10.  Buildin-  Frogs  and    Switches. 

11.  Erectiny;   Iron   and   Steel   Structures,    Including  Tanks. 

The  table  lists  only  a  small  part  of  recent  applications  and 
is  presented  to  show  the  trend  in  the  use  of  arc  welding. 
Few  roads  use  all  of  the  practices  listed,  but  it  will  probably 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will  be  used  generally. 

Large  savings  can  It  made  by  the  use  of  autogenous 
welding,  both  electric  and  gas,  and  that  will,  of  course,  cause 
its  use  ti.  b<  extended  as  rapidly  as  the  users  can  learn  how- 
to  obtain  dependable  welds.  It  has  been  shown  that  an 
investment  til'  $150,000  in  welding  equipment  on  the  Rock 
Island  has  in  a  few  years  saved  three  times  its  cost.  After 
the  practice  ot  welding  locomotive  tires  was  established,  no 
new  tires  weri  pun  based  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the 
numl>er  now  bought  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  former 
•age. 

welding  will  probably  come  into  much 
greater  use  than  at  present  for  safe-ending  boiler  tubes.  The 
committee  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  on 
Methods  of  Welding  Safe  Ends  on  Locomotive  Boiler  Tubes 
made  the  following  statement  in  its  last  report:  "Welding 
safe  ends  by  tin-  electrical  welding  machine,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  will  eventually  supersede  the  present 
method.' 

Rivet  heating  cannot  ed   as  welding,  but  as  a 

closely  allied  work  't  should  lie  said  that  electric  rivet  heat- 
ers  have  proved  their  economy  and  usefulness  and  are 
rapidly  finding  favor  in  boiler,  tank  and  car  shops. 

tically  all  cii"  tin-  manufacturers  of  welding  machinery 
have  made  improvements  in  their  equipment     Among  the 
riding   developments    is    tin-   so-called    semi-automatic 
welding  lead  which  has  been  applied  to  the  General  1 
automatic   welder.     It  consists  I  length  of  Bl 

i  nd  with  an  adapt 

il  ill.-  other  end  with  a 
nozzle  to  dired  th  \  ir>-  to  th<  I 

ines  tin   .i'l'  idy  supply  of  wire 

anil    0  Of   the   automatic   welder   with   tli.it 

!  b)  allow  tor  in  dire<  t  tin-  arc  manually, 

iri,    power  i-  unavail 

,1,1,.  ,  •  t  or  costly  to  bring  it  t'>  the 

I-,,  be<  n  made  in  pen  ussive  weld- 
ihown  i"  be  the 
-I  method. 

Hj   by  the  i  li  i  trie 

ir,,l 

Devices  for   Handling  Material 

i  li  will  pn 

boom  long 


h  tn  bti  an  air  pump  or  front  end  into  position  ou  a 
locomotive.  The)  are  designed  for  use  in  enginehouses  and 
similar  places  where  an  overhead  crane  is  not  available  and 
have  the  added  advantage  of  being  able  to  carry  material 
from  one  building  to  another,  as  from  the  storage  platform 
to  the  repair  shop. 

They  are  being  used  by  the  Western   Maryland  and  the 
New  York  Central.    In  describing  their  usefulness,  M.   E. 
neral    purchasing    agent.    Western    Maryland, 
u  rites  : 

"Electric  crane  trucks  are  Icing  in-tailed  on  a  regular 
tour  of  duties,  including  routing  through  shops,  with  load- 
in,'  and  unloading  stations  marked  where  material  is 
unloaded  or  assembled.  Air  pumps  are  taken  from  the  side 
"i  a  locomotive;  and  in  one  instance  the  operation  of  taking 
down  an  air  pump,  delivering  to  repair  point  and  bringing 
back  an  extra  pump,  consumed  21  minutes,  as  against  one 
ae-half  hours  for  the  operation  by  former  methods. 
Another  operation  was  the  handling  of  side  rods  and  equally 
heavy  material  in  .^>  minute-  as  against  previous  four  hours' 
operation.  This  tour  of  duties  includes  from  a  one-day 
ahead  program  to  a  30-day  ahead  program  in  conjunction 
with  the  shop  heavy  repair  program." 

The  successful  operation  of  tractors  and  trailers  in  freight 
transfer  service   was   particularly  well   demonstrated   by  an 
installation  on  the  New  Haven  at  the  Cedar  Hill  transfer. 
where    14   tractors   arc   used.      One   hundred    and   thirty-one 
distinct  classifications  arc  made  daily  ami  as  many     - 
cars  have  been  worked  in  one  day,  a  normal  daily  perform- 
ers.     The  ability  of  the 
transfer  to  work  this  number  of  cars,  with  tractors  and  trail- 
is  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  transfers  at  Westchester 
and    Maybrook   permanently.      Furthermore,    approximately 
■  cent  of  the  transfers  at  Bridgeport  and  Hartford  and 
.;"   per  cent  of  the  transfers  at  Waterbury,   Danbury  and 
Poughkeepsie,  have  been  eliminated  through  the  concentra- 
tion  of  the  transfer  business  on  the  west  end  of  the  line. 

Motors  and  Control  Devices 

\  remarkably  large  number  of  switches  and  switch  con- 
trol- have  ben  developed  during  the  year.  Most  of  these 
wen-  designed  principally  for  the  sake  of  safety  and  conve- 
rhe  old  open  type  switches  arc  being  rapidly  dis- 
placed which  are  fully  enclosed.  Automatic 
starters  have  been  developed  for  synchronous  motors. 

In  the  application  of  electric  motors  to  shop  machines, 
there  have  been  two  developments  of  note.  One  is  the 
application  of  "built  in"  high  speed  induction  motors  to 
various  wood-working  machines,  grinders  and  other  ma- 
chine? which  require  high  uni  !-:  and  the  other 
«  form  of  direct-connected,  reversing  motor  drive  for 
planers      I  he  new  planer  drive  was  developed  to  overcome 

ed    by   planers   over  traveling    from   am    one   of 

Lighting 

I  hi    most  notable  development-   m  lighting  for  railroad 
in  yard  and  enginehouse  lighting,     I' 
methods  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Lighting  Service 

I'  tment    of    the     Edison    lamp    Work-    of    the    Cieneral 

11,.  t  r  i,   Company  for  using  flood  light-  for  night  illumina- 
rds,  scale  houses  and  turntables,  and 
these  methods  have  ben   ipplied  with  excellent  results, 

I  ire   now   lighted   on   the    I:.  -;,  :i   \    Albany, 

the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  and  <  'hi,  ago  &  Northwestern  by  mount- 
ing  two   floodlights   with  in-   on    the   outer   circle 

w  ill  between  cub  -till      ["his  method  does  not  solve  all  of 
the  wiring  •'  ■  nginehouse  lighting,  bul  it  simpli- 

fies them  and  Buppl  lighting.    It  represents 

-lep   in   the   ri"lit    dirci  tion 


Repair  Shop  and  Enginehouse  Developments 

Few  Additional  Facilities — Contracted  Work  and  Leased 
Shops — Future  Possibilities 

By  E.  L.  Woodward 


Relatively  tew  additional  facilities  either  in  new  rail- 
road shops  and  enginehouses,  or  more  modern  equip- 
ment for  those  already  built,  were  provided  dur- 
ing the  vear  1921.  Repair  work  was  let  out  on  contract, 
some  shops  were  leased  and  others 
closed,  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  be-  __^^^__^^^^ 
lieve  that  railroad  shops  will  come  into 
their  old  position  of  importance  again 
in  1922.  The  Labor  Board  has  already 
abrogated  most  of  the  efficiency-destroy- 
ing rules  promulgated  during  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  has  removed 
the  inhibition  against  piecework.  Wages 
are  being  considered  and  will  un- 
doubtedly in  the  long  run  be  adjusted 
to  the  level  of  those  paid  for  similar 
work  in  adjoining  territory,  thus  plac- 
ing railroad  shops  on  a  more  even  basis 
with  the  contractors. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  retarded  shop 
improvements  in  1921.  Now  money  is 
easier,  net  earnings  are  on  the  increase, 
and  many  railroads  have  already  de- 
veloped ambitious  improvement  pro- 
grams. Eighty  replies  to  a  question- 
naire recently  sent  out  to  Class  I  rail- 
roads showed  that  many  individual 
shop  and  terminal  projects,  costing 
anywhere  from  $200,000  to  $3,550,000,  are  contemplated. 
These  projects  each  call  for  machine  tools  and  shop  equip- 
ment costing  from  $20,000  to  $948,000,  so  it  is  plain  that  the 
majority  of  railroad  men  are  awake  to  future  needs,  and  im- 
provement programs  will  be  carried  out  in  1922  to  an  extent 
depending  upon  financial  considerations  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  business  and  traffic  pick  up. 


A  QUESTIONNAIRE  was  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Class  I 
railroads ;  80  replies  received 
show  that  many  individual  shop 
and  engine-house  improvement 
projects,  costing  from  $200,000  to 
$3,550,000,  are  contemplated. 

Extensive  lists  of  shop  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  are  in  the 
respective  budgets  and  in  some 
cases  orders  have  already  been 
placed  against  these  lists. 

The  extent  to  which  improve- 
ment programs  are  carried  out  in 
1922  will  depend  upon  how 
quickly  business  picks  up. 


No  big  shop  construction  programs  were  undertaken  in 
1921  and  the  general  condition  of  the  railroads  as  regards 
ability  to  maintain  locomotives  and  cars  in  good  repair  and 
running  condition  is  not  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In 
fact,  at  many  points  the  facilities  for 
_^^__^____  handling  general  and  running  repair 
work  are  naturally  less  effective  than 
before  because  of  depreciation  and  be- 
cause the  railroads  have  been  unable, 
for  financial  reasons,  to  make  needed 
replacements  or  additions  and  better- 
ments. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  little  agita- 
tion  for  greater  shop  capacity  during 
the  past  war  I  scause  oi   the  fact  that 
the  railroads  were  able  to  handle  the 
reduced   traffic  with   little  or  no  diffi- 
culty.    This  does  not  prove  that  shop 
facilities  are  in  any  way  adequate  or  up 
to  the  point  which  would  be  necessary 
to   furnish    power    for   even    a   normal 
traffic.     One  has  but  to  visit  any  aver- 
age  shop   and    see   the    old,    worn-out 
machinery  and  equipment  which  rail- 
roads   are    compelled    to    use    through 
lack  of  funds,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
imperative  need  not  only  of  additional 
shops,  but  of  more  modem,  productive 
machinery  in  those  already  built. 
No  modern  business  would  be  able  to  meet  a  competitor's 
prices   if  it  depended   for  production   on   machinery   which 
had   long   since   outlived    its    usefulness.      Fifty   years   ago, 
for  example,   it   was   quite   common   to  ornament  the  cross 
rail  or  housings  of  a  planer  with  acorns  or  other  artistic 
designs   and   yet  these   "acorn"   planers    are   found    all   too 
frequently  in  railroad  shops  at  the  present  time.     The  cost- 
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linfss  of  using  antiquated  machines  bas  been  pointed  out 
times  without  number.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  facts 
will  deny  that  many  railroad  shops  were  badly  under- 
equipped  ,b  to  modern  machinery  at  the  beginning  of  1921 
and  that  comparatively  little  was  done  during  the  year  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaires  indicated  that  in 
1921  programs,  not  fully  carried  out,  will  be  completed  in 
1''22.  Certain  railroads,  for  example,  were  unable  to  pur- 
sary  new  boilers  and  air  compressors  for  power 
houses  and  these  will  now  be  secured.  It  is  also  planned 
to  install  automatic  stokers  with  a  view  to  increasing  power 
plant  capacity  and  efficiency.  Other  roads  reported  that 
-  ve  programs  of  improvement  are  under  way  but  not 
settled  as  to  details.  The  questionnaires  showed  that  rail- 
roads realize  the  necessity  for  greater  shop  and  enginehouse 
facilities  as  a  means  of  getting  the  maximum  service  from 
equipment  and  keeping  the  proper  relation  between  rolling 
stock  and  shop  capacity.  The  need  for  modernizing  existing 
power  was  also  strongly  emphasized  and  it  developed  that 
modernizing  programs  are  now  being  delayed  for  lack  of 
shop  facilities  to  carry  them  out.  In  view  of  the  need  for 
improvements  in  railroad  shops  and  enginehouse.-  and  the 
ground  for  belief  that  at  least  some  of  these 
improvements  are  on  the  way,  it  will  Ik'  interesting  to  note 
what  is  actually  accomplished  along  this  line  in   1922. 

Much  Repair  Work  Done  on  Contract 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  developments  in  the  past  year 
was  the  increasing  tendency  to  let  out  repair  work  to  con- 
tractor^ and  lease  both  shops  and  terminals  to  contractors 
or  local  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  step,  it  may  be  well  to  analyze  the 
reasons  for  it  and  some  of  its  advantages  and  disadvan 

contracting  of  repair  work  is  by  no  mean-  new  and 
ha-  been  common  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  railroad- 
tor  many  years.  It  is  only  recently  that  objection-  to  this 
practice  have  been  taken  by  national  laI>or  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  discredit  the  managements  in  the  eyes  of  the  publii 
by  claiming  that  the  real   pur;  to  disrupt   labor  or 

ganizal  ire  graft,     The  railroad-  refused  to  be  put 

on  the  defensive  as  to  either  of  these  two  charges  of  which 
they  must  justly  be  considered  innocent  until  proved  guilty. 
two  sound  reasons  whj   it  has  been  necessar) 

for  the  railroad-  to  have  a  COnsiderabl*  proportion  of  repair 
work,  particularly  on  car-,  done  by  outside  contractors.  The 
first    i  lai  k    of    shop    facilities   to   handle 

normal    repair    work    and    the    second    is    the    possibility    of 
reduction  in  cost  up  to  25  per  cent  after  allowing  a  reason 
able  profit    for  the  contractor.      Railroad    men    anticipated 
difficulty  in  handling  traffic  in  tin-  early  month-  of  1921  due 
\ inter  which  did  not  develop  and  an  inert 
■  i  h  did  not  material]  I      insure  that  traffic 
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filling this  duty  repair  work  must  be  done  in  a  way  which 
involves  the  least  cost  consistent  with  good  quality  of  work. 
In  line  with  this  policy  the  railroads  had  no  alternative 
but  to  give  the  work  to  outside  contractors  and  this  explains 
why  so  much  car  and  locomotive  maintenance  work  was 
contracted  out  in    1921. 

The  railroads  were  able  to  let  contracts  for  car  repair 
work  to  outside  companies  Ijecause  there  are  many  plants 
in  the  country  equipped  for  the  handling  of  this  particular 
kind  of  work.  These  plants  specialize  in  the  building  and 
repair  of  equipment  and  have  both  the  facilities  and  organ- 
ization to  handle  it  efficiently.  In  maintaining  locomotives 
on  the  contrary,  except  for  the  big  locomotive  builders,  tew 
shops  are  equipped  with  cranes  and  machinery  for  handling 
strictly  locomotive  repair  work  and  the  builders  themselves, 
while  physically  equipped  to  handle  the  work,  are  more  or 
less  unfamiliar  with  the  proce:-s  of  stripping  and  distributing 
locomotive  parts  to  the  various  departments  for  repairs.  In 
a  test  case,  three  or  four  locomotiv  to  each  of 

three  locomotive  builders  and  it  was  maintained  that  they 
were  repaired  at  a  loss  as  contracted.  There  are  a  few  small 
industrial  locomotive  repair  shops  in  the  country,  but  these 
ire  entirel)  inadequati  in  numlier  and  equipment  to  handle 
ordinary  repair  work. 

Essential  Reasons  for  Leased  Shops 

There  are  many  reason-  justifying  the  leasing  of  repair 

shops.      In   the  first  place,   it  i-  a  question  of  relative  costs. 

the  advantage  being  in  favor  of  tin-  contractor  or  lessee  who 

is  not  hampered  by  outside  interfer  -  local  griev- 

quickly,  pays  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and  in< 
production  by  installing  piecework  or  some  other  method  of 
paying  men  in  proportion  to  output.  Another  fact  to  be 
considered  i-  thai  an  idle  plant  always  deteriorates  faster 
than  one  in  operation  which  i<  properly  cared  for.  It  is 
therefore  an  advantage  to  have  shops  operated,  even  by 
outside  parties,  rather  than  to  have  them  idle.  In  addition, 
the  operation  of  these  plant-  will  keep  repairmen  of  ability 
in  the  locality  available  for  use  when  the  shops  are  again 
operated  by  die  railroad-.  It  is  estimated  that  60  per  tent 
of  the  men  will  thus  be  available  for  re-employment.  In 
most  i  sed  under  contracts  terminable 

on  comparatively  -hort  notice  and  the  idea  is  that  when  the 
.1    removes    the    handicaps    formerly    placed    on 
-hop  managements  and  adjust  the  level  paid  in 

other  industries  the  railroads  will  auain  be  able  to  tak 
their  own  plant-  ami  -..ure  economical  operation. 

Piecework  and  Shop  Production 

I  here  must  Ik-  an  entire  reversal  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  many  railroad  -hop  employees  regarding  production  and 
what  constitutes    >   Fair  day's  work  if  this  tendency  !<• 

trait  repair  work  and   1.  It   i< 

obvious   that   where  COStl)    rule-   and   di.-p'  wages 

iponsible   for   turning   repair   work  over   to  contractors 

the  rules  must  be  changed  a"  usted.    Otherwise 

repair  work  will  never  In-  brought  bade  to  the  railroad  shops 
where  it  belongs     Under  recent  rulings  of  the  Labor  Board 
mosl   of  tlie  objectionable  rule-  have  been  ch 
adjustments  i  it  is  therefore  up  to  the 

.  ide  whether  or  QOl  tbev  will  increase  their 
a  point  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  workers 
for  pi 

an    unfortunate    fa.  t   that    everv    industrial   ore 
Hon  li  few  men  who   ire  determined  to  do 

as  lip!,  the  individual  or  company  employ- 

ing tl  il\  method  to  handle  these  men  is  to  pay 

their   output    bv    the   installation    of 
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satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  workers  by  affording  increased 
pay,  and  to  the  railroads  by  increasing  shop  output.  Many 
of  the  contractors  have  used  the  old  piecework  rates  devel- 
oped on  the  railroads  and  in  certain  cases  railroad  shops 
haw  reopened  because  of  the  piecework  method  of  payment 
being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  men.  It  seems  probable 
that  one  answer  to  the  present  railroad  shop  problem  to  be 
worked  out  during  1922  will  be  the  further  and  more  gen- 
eral use  of  piecework  systems. 

A  Good  Time  to  Install  Shop  Schedules 

I'lii'  reasons  why  the  expression  "shop  schedule"  is 
synonymous  with  orderly  work  and  good  production  have 
been  explained  many  times  in  these  columns  and  are  well- 
known  to  railroad  men.  During  the  year,  labor  problems 
received  almost  the  exclusive  attention  of  mechanical  de- 
partment officers  and  the  use  of  shop  schedules  or  routing 
systems  was  not  extended  to  any  considerable  number  of 
shops.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  decreased  need  of  maximum 
shop  output,  scheduling  as  a  means  to  this  end  was  not  as 
accessary  as  formerly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  time  will 
come,  however,  when  shops  will  again  be  taxed  to  their 
capacity  and  this  time  may  be  sooner  than  some  expect. 
The  present  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  develop  shop 
scheduling  systems  in  those  shops  not  already  benefiting  by 
their  operation.  The  result  will  be  that  work  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  its  importance,  detail  repair  parts  kept 
moving  and  finished  in  time  for  assembly,  material  ordered 
in  advance  to  \>e  on  hand  when  necessary,  and  locomotives 
and  cars  turned  out  in  a  minimum  length  of  time  with  a 
resultant  desirable  effect  on  railroad  earnings, 

Engine  Terminal  Developments  and  Needs 

Owing  to  reduced  traffic  during  1921,  there  was  not  the 
usual  incentive  to  provide  greater  terminal  facilities  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  terminal  operations.  Additions  and 
improvements  to  existing  terminals  were  made,  in  many- 
cases,  however,  and  several  new  terminals,  built  by  the  con- 
tractors, are  now  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  railroads 
for  operation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  greater  attention  being  given 
to  the  machine  tool  equipment  of  enginehouses,  and  in  spite 
of  the  difficulty  in  getting  appropriations  many  antiquated 
machines  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  This  practice 
is  in  line  with  sound  business  policy  because  any  expenditure 
which  will  speed  up  the  handling  of  locomotives  at  termi- 
nals will  show  immediately  in  increased  revenue  tonnage 
movement  per  locomotive. 

The  old  idea  that  any  machine  that  will  run  is  good 
enough  for  a  roundhouse  has  long  since  been  out  of  date  and 
railroad  men  are  coming  to  see  that  not  only  should  round- 
houses be  equipped  with  modern  productive  tools,  but  these 
tools  should  be  of  sufficient  number  and  capacity  to  handle 
heavy  running  repairs.  With  a  roundhouse  under-equipped, 
this  work  must  be  handled  at  the  back  shop  where  its 
injection  into  general  repair  work  always  results  in  a  dis- 
organized schedule  and  decreased  production. 

Cranes  and  Material  Handling  Devices 

The  range  of  work  handled  at  big  terminals  varies  almost 
as  much  in  kind  and  quantity  as  that  handled  at  back  shops 
and  many  mechanical  hoists  have  been  installed  for  the 
handling  of  heavy  locomotive  parts.  The  modern  tendency 
in  every  industry  is  to  reduce  the  manual  labor  involved 
in  handling  either  finished  parts  or  raw  material  and  in  line 
with  this  policy  is  the  growing  feeling  that  terminals  and 
large  roundhouses  should  be  equipped  with  traveling  cranes, 
of  probably  not  less  than  15  tons  capacity,  to  handle  any 
locomotive  part  except  the  boiler.  These  cranes  have  al- 
ready been  installed  at  some  terminals  with  good  results. 

Existing  roundhouses  could  not  he  equipped  with  travel- 


ing cranes  without  being  practically  redesigned,  including 
in  most  cases  strengthening  the  walls,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  cost  probably  would  not  warrant  the  installation  of 
traveling  cranes  except  in  new,  large  roundhouses  where 
much  heavy  running  repair  work  is  to  be  handled.  The 
proper  location  of  jib  cranes,  however,  will  do  much  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  heavy  parts  and  these  cranes  can 
be  installed  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Power-operated  trucks  are  coming  into  much  more  com- 
mon use  not  only  in  shops  but  roundhouses  and  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  these  trucks  prove  of  value.  They  are 
used  not  only  for  the  transportation  of  material  either  di- 
rectly or  on  trailers,  and  with  a  great  saving  in  labor,  but 
often  they  can  be  jockeyed  into  position  and  used  to  push 
or  pull  heavy  wheels  and  other  parts  which  would  require 
the  efforts  of  several  laborers  to  move.  The  power-operated 
truck,  equipped  with  a  swinging  crane  is  particularly  valu- 
able in  shops  or  roundhouses  and  saves  many  hard  lifts. 
Ash  Pits  and  Coaling  Stations 

The  problem  of  coaling  locomotives  and  handling  ashes 
is  ever  present  at  terminals  where  coal-burning  locomotives 
are  turned.  While  many  of  the  smaller  terminals  especially 
are  required  to  handle  ashes,  either  in  part  or  in  whole  by 
hand  shoveling,  this  costly  work  is  being  eliminated  as 
fast  as  appropriations  can  be  obtained  to  finance  improve- 
ments. Gantry  cranes  and  grab  buckets  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority  for  performing  this  work  and  no  modern; 
terminal,  turning  any  considerable  number  of  locomotives,, 
can  be  operated  without  these  facilities.  At  many  small 
terminals  the  installation  of  mono-rail  pneumatic  hoists  and 
buckets  has  helped  to  relieve  the  situation.     • 

It  is  essential  that  all  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment  be 
periodically  inspected  and  kept  in  good  repair  so  that  loco- 
motive delays  due  to  break-downs  may  be  avoided.  The 
result,  for  example,  when  the  hoisting  machinery  in  a  coaling 
plant  goes  out  of  commission,  can  well  be  imagined.  Coal 
cars  are  brought  up,  either  a  crane  or  hand  shovelers  hunted 
up  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  locomotives 
are  usually  delayed  and  trains  tied  up. 

Enginehouse  Personnel  Most  Important 

As  with  other  departments  of  railroading  and  all  branches 
of  industry,  the  human  element  is  most  important.  Even 
with  a  modern  plant  and  the  best  machinery  and  equipment 
that  money  can  buy,  no  terminal  can  be  operated  efficiently 
or  satisfactorily  with  incapable  or  discontented  men.  This 
attitude  of  the  men  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  their  immediate  supervisory  officers  thai 
the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  develop  and  select  able 
men  for  these  positions.  To  their  great  credit  be  it  said 
that  many  roundhouse  foremen,  while  modestly  and  effective- 
ly performing  daily  duties  during  the  past  year  were  able  to 
inspire  their  men  with  respect  and  confidence  and  never  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  getting  workmen  to  undertake  tasks 
which  they  could  legally  have  refused  to  do  owing  to  techni- 
cal rules.  It  was  a  case  of  leading  and  not  driving,  coupled 
with  fairness  in  all  relations  between  foremen  and  men. 

One  reason  why  certain  terminals  are  more  efficiently 
operated  than  others  is  because  their  foremen  and  supervis- 
ing officers  have  recognized  the  need  of  trained  forces,  each 
workman  being  instructed  in  his  particular  task  until  he 
fully  understands  what  should  be  done  and  knows  how  to 
do  it.  Responsibility  for  inspection  and  repair  is  fixed  and 
this  insures  that  locomotives  have  the  proper,  careful  atten- 
tion each  time  they  come  to  the  terminals.  Defects  are  thus 
discovered  in  time  before  serious  wear  or  accident  has  oc- 
curred. It  is  not  maintained  that  all  terminals,  or  even  25 
per  cent  of  them,  are  operated  in  this  manner,  but  the  few 
that  are  demonstrate  the  possibilities  and  present  an  example 
which  can  well  he  followed  hv  others. 
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Tin  pasi  year  has  been  marked  b)  a  constant  effort  for 
readjustment  of  railroad  condition?  by  railway  officers. 
the  state  and  national  commissions,  the  shippers  and 
the  general  public.  The  railroad  problem  has.  as  never  be- 
fore! become  the  people's  problem.  But  despite  the  wide- 
spread publicity  given  to  railway  conditions,  the  progress 
toward  readjustment  has  been  slow.  The  roads  have  experi- 
enced a  year  of  decreased  business,  with  the  costs  of  materials 
and  wages  decreasing  relatively  little,  while  they  have  been 
fettered  by  prolonged  investigations  and  hearings  on  rates 
and  wages.  However,  the  roads  have 
demonstrated  the  economic  advantages 
of  private  operation  by  the  increased  :^^^^^^^^ 
efficiency  of  operation  and  economy  of 
■  mem  which  they  have  been  able 
t  and  they  have  come  forward 
with  a  number  of  voluntary  rate  reduc- 
tions which  are  in  effect  as  the  year 
\\  ith  these  conditions  in  mind, 
the  following  list  of  the  outstanding 
developments  and  decision-  of  the  year 
has  been  compiled : 

JANUARY 

January  1,  1921. — Section  10  of  the 
Clayton  act  regulating  dealings 
»n  railroad  securities  and  sup- 
plies between  companies  having 

"interlocking     relationship"     be-       ___—____— 
came  effective. 

January       5. — Hearings      on       the 

Frelinghuysen  bill  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Section 
10  of  the  Clayton  act  began  before  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

January  6. — Winslow  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  partial  payments  to  railroads  for  deficits 
incurred  during  the  guarantee  period. 

January  6. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an- 
nounced that  a  formal  investigation  would  be  made 
of  the  charges  made  by  representatives  of  railroad 
labor  organizations  that  certain  railroads  were  pay- 
ing excessive  prices  for  the  repair  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives. 

January  10. — Hearings  on  national  agreements  and 
workirn,  conditions  began  before  Labor  Board. 

January  28. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ten- 
der, making  interstate  rates  effective  in 
Illinois  for  intra 

January  28. — Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  peti 
tioned    Labor   Board   to,    authority  to  reduce  W 

January   31. — Labor  committer   of   tl  ion   of 

l-.vay  Exen  rsted  to  Labor  Board  that 

it  set  aside  at  once  all  rules  and  working  conditions 

imposed  since  December  31,  1917. 
January    fl       Winslow  bill   reported   favorably  to   the 

Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 

mei 


ABOR     BOARD     in    almost 
continuous    session    on    ad- 
justment     of      wages      and 
working  conditions. 

Congress  gave  much  attention 
to  railway  problem. 

Numerous  reductions  in  rates 
put  into  effect  late  in  year. 

Labor  difficulties  culminated  in 
threatened  strike  which  was 
called  off  at  the  last  minute. 


FEBRUARY 

February  6. — President  Wilson  declined  railroad  em- 
ployees' request  that  he  interfere  in  the  controversy 
over  the  abrogation  of  the  national  agreements. 

February  8. — Winslow  bill  passed  by  House. 

February  14. — Labor  Board  directed  Erie  to  rescind 
wage  cut  and  ruled  that  no  change  in  wages  or  work- 
ing conditions  was  to  be  made  except  by  agreement 
between  the  parties,  until  the  dispute  was  heard 
and  opportunity  given  for  the  Board  to  pass 
upon  it. 

^^____^___  February  17. — Labor  Board  ren- 
dered decision  setting  forth  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  handling 
matters  over  which  it  has  juris- 
diction. 

February  21. — Labor  Board  re- 
manded wage  reduction  disputes 
of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  and  the  Missouri  & 
North  Arkansas  to  parties  in- 
volved. 


February  22. — Winslow  bill  passed 
by  Senate. 

February     22.— Milton     H.     Smith 
president    of    the    Louisville    & 
^^^^^^^^^—  Nashville,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

February     25. — Atlanta,     Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic  thrown  into  re- 
ceivership and  B.  L.  Bugg,  president  of  the  road,  ap- 
pointed receiver. 

February  26. — President  Wilson  signed  Winslow  bill. 

February  27. — Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  employees 
struck  following  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  road. 

February  27. — New  York  Central-Michigan  Central 
wreck   at   Porter,    Ind. — 37   killed. 

February  28. — Forty-two  state  commissions  filed  briefs 
with  Supreme  Court  denying  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  fix  intrastate  rates. 


March  3. — Treasury  department  made  first  payments 

under  Winslow  bill 

■  committee  of  tli  ion  of  Rail- 

way   Executives   abolished,   following   decision   that 
ividual  roads  would  henceforth  handle  labor  ques- 
tions directly  with  the  employees. 

March  4. — John  Barton  Payne  retired  as  Secretary  of 
the    Interior  and   Director  General  of  Railroads. 

March  5. — Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  employees 
stuick  following  wage  reductions.  Road  came  be- 
fore Labor  Board  to  instify  reduction  in  wages. 
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March  14. — Railway  executives  summoned  by  Labor 
Board  as  witnesses  in  hearing  on  abrogation  of 
national  agreements. 

March  15. — National  Industrial  Traffic  League  filed 
petition  with  Labor  Board  for  a  hearing  in  national 
agreements  controversy. 

March  15. — Hearings  of  the  New  England  governors' 
committee  started  inquiring  into  the  railroad  situ- 
ation. 

March  17. — Wible  L.  Mapother  elected  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 

March  19. — Chicago  &  North  Western  grain  elevator 
at  Chicago  destroyed  by  dust  explosion.  Six  people 
killed  and  loss  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 

March  24. — President  called  conference  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Board  on  the  wage  and 
rate  situation. 

March  25. — Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  suspended 
operation. 

March  25. — John  J.  Esch  appointed  recess  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

March  25. — S.  Davies  Warfield  filed  a  plan  of  railroad 
administration  with  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities. 

March  26. — President  Harding  appointed  James  C 
Davis  director  general  of  railroads. 

March  29. — Labor  Board  denied  petition  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League  for  hearing  in 
national  agreements  controversy. 

APRIL 

April  4. — National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities  met  with  representatives  of  "Big  Four" 
brotherhoods  to  discuss  railroad  situation. 

April  4. — Final  valuations  served  on  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Winston-Salem 
Southbound. 

April  12. — President  Harding,  before  Congress,  de- 
clared railway  rates  and  the  cost  of  operation  must 
be  reduced. 

April  12. — Senator  Cummins  introduced  resolution  in 
Senate  providing  for  investigation  of  railroad  situ- 
ation. 

April  14. — Labor  Board  ruled  national  agreements 
were  to  end  on  July  1. 

April  19. — Senate  ordered  investigation  of  railroad 
situation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

April  19. — Joseph  H.  Young  elected  president  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. 

April  21. — Labor  Board  ruled  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  wage  cut  was  illegal. 

April  25. — Senate  confirmed  appointment  of  B.  W. 
Hooper,  S.  Higgins  and  W.  L.  McMenimen,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  succeed  H.  W. 
Hunt,  W.  L.  Park  and  J.  J.  Forrester,  respectively. 

April  28.— Railroad  employees  began  fight  against  the 
wage  reductions  asked  for  by  the  railroads. 

April  29. — Governor's  committee  opposed  rate  raise  in 
New  England. 

MAY 

May  3. — Senate  confirmed  appointments  of  E.  I.  Lewis 
and  J.  B.  Campbell  to  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 


May  7. — Railroads  completed  plea  for  first  wage  re- 
duction before  Labor  Board. 

May  10. — Senate  committee  began  investigation  of 
railroad  situation. 

May  12. — George  R.  Loyall  elected  president  of  the 
Norfolk  Southern. 

May  16. — Seasonal  coal  rate  bill  reported  favorably  by 
Senate  committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

May  18. — Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  died  at  Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

May  22. — Edward  L.  Brown,  formerly  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

May  25. — Union  Pacific  acquired  full  control  of  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  by  purchase  of  holdings  of 
Senator  W.  A.  Clark  and  friends. 

May  25. — Henry  B.  Ledyard,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  former  president  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  died  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

JUNE 

June  1. — Labor  Board  ordered  wage  reduction  ap- 
proximating 12  per  cent,  effective  on  July  1,  in  order 
No.  147. 

June  3. — Pueblo,  Colo.,  flood  caused  $5,000,000  damage 
to  railroads. 

June  6. — National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities  appointed  committee  to  study  railroad 
problems. 

June  6. — Carriers  asked  Labor  Board  to  reduce  wages 
to  the  rates  existing  prior  to  Decision  No.  2  of  the 
Labor  Board. 

June  17. — Labor  Board  decided  against  Pullman  Com- 
pany which  sought  to  bring  a  plea  for  wage  reduc- 
tions before  Board.  Ordered  to  go  to  employees 
and  then  to  Board. 

June  18. — Edgar  E.  Clark,  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

June  27. — Labor  Board  extended  scope  of  wage  reduc- 
tions, adding  92  carriers  and  one  labor  organization 
as  parties  to  wage  reduction  order  Decision  No.  147. 

June  28. — Labor  Board  continued  national  agreements 
until  such  time  as  rules  are  considered  and  decided 
by  the  Labor  Board. 

JULY 

July  1. — Wage  reductions  totaling  12  per  cent  of  pay 
roll  became  effective. 

July  1. — Numerous  changes  in  car  service  rules  became 
effective. 

July  1. — New  classifications  of  railroad  employees  were 
made  effective. 

July  3. — John  Findley  Wallace,  consulting  engineer 
and  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Terminal 
Commission,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  8. — Charles  A.  Prouty,  director  of  valuation  and 
former  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, died  at  Newport,  Vt. 

July  14. — Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
appeared  before  Labor  Board  defending  employee 
representation  plan  of  the  company. 

July  16. — Charles  F.  Staples  appointed  acting  director 
of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

July  22. — Railroad  settlement  plan  providing  for  the 
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funding  of  the  debt  of  the  railroads  to  the  Railroad 
Administration,  announced  by  the  President. 

July  22. — Edgar  E.  Clark  resigned  as  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Frederick  I.  Cox  succeeded  Mr.  Clark  as  a  member 
of  the  commission. 

July  28. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declined 
to  fix  New  England  rate  divisions. 


August  1. — Reorganization  of  Car  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association  became 
effective. 

August  1. — Labor  Board  ordered  new  election  of  rep- 
sentatives  of  employees  on  the  Pennsylvania  to 
negotiate  new  rules  and  working  conditions. 

August  1. — U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed 
two  committees  to  deal  with  transportation. 

August  6. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pre- 
scribed method  for  fixing  operating  expenses  for 
maintenance  during  the  guarantee  period. 

August  9. — Hearings  began  before  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Townsend  bill  which  would  allow  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
carriers. 

August  11. — Roads  refused  "Big  Four"  brotherhood's 

demand  that  wages  be  restored  to  the  level  of  June 

30. 
August  15. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided 

that  freight  rates  on  live  stock  should  be  reduced  in 

western  territory. 

August  16. — Overtime  controversy  settled  by  Labor 
Board  with  compromise  decision  containing  seven 
new  rules  to  govern  punitive  payments. 

August  22. — Epes  Randolph,  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the  Arizona  Eastern,  died  at 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

August  22. — House  passed  railroad  funding  bill. 

August  24. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  denied  right  of 
Labor  Board  to  regulate  working  conditions. 

SEPTEMBER 

September  12.     Sale  of  equipment  trust  certificates  by 

the  director  general  of  railroads  started. 
September  24 — Labor   Board  defined  its  powers  and 

legal  status. 
September   25. — H     P.    Titcomb   elected    president   of 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the  Arizona  Eastern 

succeeding   Epes  Randolph,  deceased. 

September  28. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pre- 
sented tentative  consolidation  plan,  proposing  19 
competing  systems. 

OCTOBER 

October  3. — Charles  C.  McChord  elected  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

October  11. — Unemployment  conference  urged  railway 
rate  revision 

October  11. — State  commissioners  at  Atlanta.  Ga  .  de- 
bated federal  vs.  state  regulatory  powers 

r   13. — Labor  Board  lifted  piece-work  ban. 


October  14. — Association  of  Railway  Executives  de- 
cided to  ask  Labor  Board  for  further  wage  reduc- 
tions. 

October  15. — Labor  leaders  called  strike  of  train  serv- 
ice employees  for  October  30. 

October  15. — President  conferred  with  public  group  of 
the  Labor  Board  on  strike  situation. 

October  22. — Trainmen  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  struck  as  "opening  gun"  despite  instruc- 
tions of  Labor  Board  to  await  decision  of  October 
26  conference. 

October  22. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or- 
dered western  grain  and  hay  rates  reduced. 

October  26. — Labor  Board  held  inquiry  on  the  threat- 
ened strike. 

October  27. — Threatened  strike  called  off. 

NOVEMBER 

November  1. — Nation-wide  "Perfect  Package  Month" 
campaign  opened. 

November  1. — Labor  Board  recognized  "ability  to 
pay"  as  "secondary"  factor  in  fixing  wages  in  de- 
termining wage  scales. 

November  3. — Erie  freight  piers  at  Weehawken,  N.  J., 
destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  of  $2,000,000. 

November  14. — Hearings  on  Capper  bill  which  pro- 
poses amendment  of  Transportation  Act  began  by 
Senate  Committee. 

November  16. — Association  of  Railway  Executives 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  petition  to  be 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ask- 
ing that  the  Commission  announce  its  rate  policy, 
and  announcing  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  on 
all  agricultural  products  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  substituted  for  the  reduction  in  western 
rates  on  grain  and  hay. 

November  23. — Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or- 
dered general  rate  inquiry. 

November  29. — Labor  Board  announced  complete  new 
rules  to  supersede  the  provisions  of  the  Shop  Craft's 
National  Agreement,  to  be  made  effective  Decem- 
ber  1. 

DECEMBER 

December  1. — United  States  Shipping  Board  asked 
railroads  to  abrogate  the  foreign  shipping  line  con- 
tracts at  hearing  before  committee  of  that  body. 

December  5. — Arguments  started  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  the  bill  filed  by  the  state 
of  Texas  attacking  the  constiutionality  of  the  Trans- 
portation  Act. 

December  5. — Collision  on  the  Newton  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.— 25 
persons  killed,  20  injured. 

December  14.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
gan general  rate  investigation,  to  determine  whether 
and    to    what    extent    further    rate    reductions    are 

justified. 

December  14. — Labor  Board  announced  new  code  of 
working  rules  for  maintenance-of-way  employees, 
providing  that  punitive  overtime  be  allowed  after 
ten  hours  instead  of  i 

December  19. — Labor  Board  opened  hearing  on  the 
ri^lit  of  the  railroads  to  contract  locomotive  and  car 
repair  and  maintenance  of  way  work. 
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The  Canadian  Railways  Are  in  a  Bad  Way 

Public  Is  Awakening  to  Seriousness  of  the  Situation,  but  No 
Solution  Seems  to  Be  in  Sight 

By  J.  L.  Payne 


T 


FROM    iiu.   BEGINNING  of   1914   to  the  end  of   1919,  the 
railways  of  Canada  had  a  trying  experience.    In  1920 
conditions  grew  worse.    Bad,  however,  as  things  were 
during  the  years  of  the  war,  and  a<  Lit<  ame  in 

1920,  they  were  still  worse  in  1921.    They  might  be  said  to 
have    passed    during    the    past    seven 

from  the  positive  to  the  compara-       ^_^_^_^^^__ 
tive,     and     then     to     the     superlative 

In  all  this  one  sees  the  close  parallel 

operating  re-ults  on  both  sides 

of    the    line.      While    this    has    always 

true  in   a   measure,   it  has  been 

peculiarly    true   during    recent 

ipo  it'h    reason.       I  he   fundamen- 
tal i.iiw-  of  trouble  have  con 

nd  more  identii  al,     W 

and  Ottawa  have  drawn  doser  together 

dative   polii  y;   so  that   if  there 

had    been    no   internationa]    boundary 

during  tin-  p  it   Would  not 

whether    the 

:  i    .iinl   the   United 

ontrolled   i 

mmission 

b  bunals  had 

■n  or 

' 

the  general 

il.ition. 
Imc. 

No    International    Boundary   for    Brotherhoods 

took  verv  |. 

WU  civrn  in  that 


HE  YEAR  1921  was  the 
worst  one  in  Canadian  rail- 
way history.  Labor  situa- 
tion and  operating  results  have 
closely  paralleled  those  in  United 
States. 

Increases  in  net  have  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance; this  is  piling  up  and,  of 
course,  must  be  made  up  in  the 
future.  Labor  demands  arouse 
the  public.  A  rate  cut  was  made 
in  November. 

Will  the  Canadian  Pacific  be 
forced  to  take  over  the  national 
group? 


year  il  immediately  effective  in  Canada  as  it  did 

in  the  United  States,  barring  only  the  national  agreements. 
They  could  not  specifically  apply  to  Canada  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  agreements  themselves;  but  Canadian  railways 
were  at  once  affected  by  many  of  their  baneful  features.  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  1920  when  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^         Chicago  award   was  given.      The   rail- 

ways  of  Canada  were  as  directly  bound 

by  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  tribunal 
as  if  that  tribunal  had  positive  juris- 
iliition  in  the  Dominion;  and  it  is  a 
strange  thing  the  question  of  national 
solidarity  was  not  raised.  It  was  not. 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  would 
have  been  futile.  The  National  Rail- 
ibor  Board  could  not  legislate 
for  Canada  any  more  than  could  Con- 
gress; but  the  brotherhoods  could 
The    international    BCOpe    of    the    rail- 

way  labor  organizations  explains  the 
whole  thing. 

The  tightening  troubles  of  the  rail- 
ri w  out  of  rising  operating 
cost,  and  rising  operating  coal  grew 
very  distinctly  out  of  the  swollen  pay- 
roll, The  brotherhoods  had  no  inter- 
national boundary.  What  they  gained 
-  in  the  United  States  was  passed  on  to 
Canada,     And  this  situation  per-i-t< 

The  forces  of  labor  have  no  flag    Thev 

ndei   i  i  ommon  banner. 

Worst  Year  in  Canadian  Railway  History 

I  el  it  be  repeat  i  return  to  tin-  primary  theme, 

that  1921  was  the  worst  ve.ir  in  Canadian  railwav  history. 
The  situation  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  had  in  it 
all  the  possibilities  of  general  bankruptcy,    In  January  the 

earnings  was  over   108 
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per  cent  for  all  the  railways  of  Canada  as  a  group.  This 
meant  that,  while  strong  roads,  like  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  four  or  live  others,  wore  holding  their  heads  above 
water,  the  government  system  was  floundering  under  an  ad- 
verse ratio  of  125  per  cent.  But  there  was  this  vital  differ- 
ence. The  state  system  had  the  treasury  of  the  Dominion 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  represented  over  52  per  cent  of  the 
total  operating  mileage  of  the  country. 

Obviously  this  could  not  long  endure.  Traffic  was  slump- 
ing month  after  month.  Relief  from  burdensome  operating 
cost  was  not  in  sight.  Deflation  was  under  way  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  causing  trade  to  shrink  alarmingly; 
and  traffic  and  trade  are  always  interchangeable  terms.  If 
the  headlong  plunge  toward  insolvency  was  to  be  arrested 
the  initiative  must  come  from  within  rather  than  from  with- 
out. The  logical  remedy  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
earning  power  of  the  railways:  but  it  was  felt  that  would 
be  a  most  unpopular  move,  and  a  doubtful  expedient  too. 
Past  a  certain  point  you  cannot  go  in  the  matter  of  tolls, 
without  defeating  the  end  in  view.  The  people  of  North 
America  had  become  accustomed  to  the  lowest  freight  rates 
in  the  world,  and  were  fretting  under  the  increases  which 
had  been  imposed  as  a  means  of  offsetting  the  additions 
made  to  operating  cost.  That  these  increases  had  not  been 
sufficient  was  ignored  by  the  public.  It  was  believed  the  new 
rates  were  cramping  business,  and  probably  they  were.  So 
the  railways  resolved  to  save  themselves  by  heroic  and  inten- 
sive, albeit  not  wholly  sound,  measures  of  retrenchment. 

"Life  or  Death?" 

In  April  began  a  slashing  of  expenses  which  has  had  no 
precedent  in  Canadian  railroading.  Maintenance  was  cut  to 
a  point  hitherto  regarded  as  inexpedient  and  unsafe.  Train 
mileage  was  reduced  in  every  possible  direction.  Men  were 
let  go  from  every  department  by  the  thousands.  Then  in 
July  came  the  cut  of  12  per  cent  in  wages,  and  in  September 
the  movement  of  a  bountiful  harvest  once  more  brought 
traffic  to  a  temporarily  buoyant  state.  While  gross  earnings 
steadily  declined  from  the  1920  level,  net  earnings  rose  as 
the  result  of  lowered  operating  expenses. 

It  is  possible  that  unthinking  and  uninformed  onlookers 
were  deceived  by  this  betterment  on  the  side  of  net  earnings; 
but  not  so  the  railways.  They  knew  full  well  that  such 
results  had  been  won  by  methods  both  temporary  and  un- 
sound. They  did  not  delude  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
maintenance  could  be  cut  without  carrying  with  it  the  neces- 
sity of  restoring  to  the  property  the  money  thus  withheld; 
so  that  what  was  saved  today  would  be  lost  tomorrow.  Yet 
necessity  is  a  cruel  master.  They  had  to  do  it.  It  was  the 
only  way  of  meeting  an  emergency  which  "had  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  life  or  death.  Just  how  the  experiment  will  turn 
out  in  the  Ions;  run  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods;  but  those  who 
are  open-eyed  and  conservative  are  apprehensive  about  the 
results. 

Official  statistics  for  the  full  year  are  not  available.  The 
monthly  reports  at  this  time  of  writing  come  down  to  the 
end  of  August.  For  that  period  the  gross  earnings  of  Class  I 
roads  had  an  aggregate  of  $277,478,122,  as  compared  with 
$282,841,087  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  1920. 
Operating  expenses,  on  the  other  hand,  totalled  $268,266,928, 
as  against  $285,592,109  for  the  preceding  year.  Thus,  while 
income  declined  by  1.9  per  cent,  outgo  shrank  by  6.1  per 
cent.  That  tells  the  story  of  economy;  and  those  who  are 
.familiar  with  the  general  situation  in  North  America  will 
see  how  closely  this  result  corresponds  with  what  happened 
coincidentally  in  the  United  States,  and  by  precisely  the 
same  means.  Collateral  to  the  foregoing  figures  is  the  fact 
that  ton-miles  decreased  from  18,855,679,998  to  14,739,895,- 
867,  or  by  16.6  per  cent. 

This  enforced  policy  of  retrenchment  struck  directly  at 
the  payroll,  which  was  the  controlling   factor  in   operating 


expenses.    This  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages 
bill  by  months: 

1920  1921 

January    $19,378,812  $21,960,258 

February    19,525,340  19,923,386 

March    ' 20,808,205  20,327,326 

April     20,097,354  18,999,980 

May    23,076,014  19,415,027 

lime      24,578,970  20,220,220 

July     : 25,5110,767  20,155,796 

it      25,430,331  20,312,321 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year  the  increase  over  1920  amounted  to  $2,498,613, 
the  decrease  for  the  succeeding  five  months  reached  $19,- 
5S0.092.  During  this  latter  term  there  had  been  a  cut  of 
nearly  16.5  per  cent,  which  will  be  conceded  to  have  been 
drastic.  And  this  occurred  with  only  slight  relief  from  the 
decision  of  the  Labor  Board,  which  was  not  made  effective 
in  Canada  until  toward  the  end  of  July.  It  was  simply  the 
result  of  reducing  the  maintenance  and  operating  staffs  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

Public  Becomes  Aroused 

The  tribulations  of  the  railways  were  not,  however,  with- 
out some  measure  of  compensation.  They  aroused  public 
interest  in  the  situation.  People  began  to  inquire  why  the 
railways  were  in  such  a  desperate  plight.  About  that  time 
the  long  drawn-out  hearing  before  the  Labor  Board  in  Chi- 
cago caught  general  attention.  The  press,,  for  the  first  time, 
took  up  the  matter,  and,  from  the  publication  of  the  news  dis- 
patches, went  on  to  editorial  criticisms.  This  was  all  novel, 
and,  stranger  still,  the  comments  were  favorable  to  the  rail- 
way side.  Men  of  affairs  were  impressed  by  the  facts,  as 
disclosing  the  pinch  of  labor  cost  on  the  agencies  of  trans- 
portation. The  greedy  grip  of  the  brotherhoods  was  recog- 
nized in  the  adversities  of  the  railways.  Everybody  saw 
clearly  the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect.  Obviously, 
the  railways  could  not  hold  their  own  while  operating  ex- 
penses had  been  raised  far  beyond  the  earning  power  in- 
volved in  higher  rates.  The  question  was  too  simple  to  admit 
of  any  other  than  one  conclusion. 

Back  of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  a 
wholly  selfish  consideration,  as  natural  as  it  was  logical. 
High  tolls  were  positively  unpopular.  Everybody  wanted 
them  reduced;  yet  everybody  realized  that  they  could  not  be 
reduced,  except  at  the  expense  of  ruining  the  railways,  while 
wages  remained  high.  Under  normal  circumstances,  actuated 
by  a  standing  grudge  against  the  transportation  corporations, 
their  sympathies  would  have  been  with  the  workers.  It  was 
something  new,  therefore,  both  to  the  railways  and  to  the 
employees,  to  find  public  sentiment  take  this  swing,  and 
probably  as  surprising  to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  press, 
without  an  exception,  voiced  this  disposition  of  the  people. 
The  wages  problem  came  in  for  nearly  as  much  consideration 
as  did  politics,  and  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a 
century  the  cause  of  the  railways  did  not  lack  for  valiant 
champions.  The  papers  teemed  with  examples  of  the  scales 
of  pay  awarded  to  railway  employees. 

It  would  be  pertinent  at  this  juncture  to  tell  succinctly 
what  happened  in  Canada  when  the  Labor  Board  ordered  a 
12  per  cent  cut  in  wages.  It  has  already  been  made  clear 
that  when  the  McAdoo  and  the  Chicago  awards  were  given, 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  not  raised  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line.  Instead,  instant  effect  was  given  to  these 
judgments.  When,  however,  the  Labor  Board  gave  a  deci- 
sion in  May  last  adverse  to  labor,  the  Canadian  unions  at 
once  fell  back  on  their  geographical  position.  They  refused 
to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  tribunal,  and  ap- 
pealed for  a  board  of  arbitration  under  the  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Act.  They  got  it.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  railways 
had  given  effect  to  the  cut.  And  then,  just  as  the  arbitration 
proceedings  had  got  well  under  way,  the  threat  to  strike  in 
the  United  States  was  announced.  Public  feeling  burst  out 
afresh   against  the  unions,  and,  when  the  strike  order  had 
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•  ithdrawn  across  the  boundary,  the  struggle  in  Canada 
to  an  abrupt  termination  with  a  verdict  adverse  to  the 
appellants. 

Rates  Reduced  10  Per  Cent 

With  the  reduced  wages  scale  in  effect  there  has  ensued 
an  insistent  demand  for  the  lowering  of  freight  tolls.  Press 
and  public  are  as  united  in  this  action  as  they  were  in 
opposing  the  demands  of  labor.  There  are  not,  however,  the 
old  allegations  of  greed,  nor  is  there  in  this  appeal  the 
former  spirit  of  cold  hostility.  The  demand  is  based  on  pub- 
lic interests.  Deflated  freight  rates  are  said  to  be  as  urgently 
needed  for  the  revival  of  trade  as  are  deflated  prices  in 
general,  and  the  railways  are  being  asked  to  take  their  share 
of  the  common  losses  incident  to  readjustment.  The  matter 
came  to  a  focus  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  the 
Railway  Commission  ordered  a  reduction  in  both  freight  and 
sleeping  car  tolls,  the  effect  of  which  will  work  out  at  10 
per  cent  all  round.  In  their  efforts  to  meet  this  cut,  which 
will  involve  a  loss  in  revenues  of  something  over  $40,000,- 
000,  the  railways  may  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  They  are  not 
yet  out  of  the  woods.  Far  from  it.  At  no  later  date  than 
the  early  spring  can  they  hold  off  on  making  up  for  the 
autumn  skimp  in  maintenance.  Meanwhile,  a  revival  of 
traffic  has  not  begun. 

In  this  connection,  a  grave  question  is  slowly  but  surely 
pushing  its  way  to  the  front.  Whence  will  the  railways 
obtain  capital  for  needed  extensions  and  betterments?  In 
view  of  the  immediate  situation  as  to  net  earnings,  im 
will  1*>  apt  to  be  shy.  With  high  class  bonds  selling  at  from 
six  to  eieht  per  cent,  the  railways  have  very  little  chance  to 
gel  in  at  lower  rates.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that,  so  far 
nadian  roads  are  concerned,  75  per  cent  of  their  financ- 
ing: was  done  at  rates  of  five  per  cent  and  under.  The  matter 
has  not  been  looked  into  for  the  purposes  of  this  article: 
hut  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  considerable  volume  of 
liability  will  soon  mature.  To  increase  fixed  charges  will 
inevitably  intensify  the  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet, 
already  acute  I  In-  is  an  aspect  to  which  the  onlooking 
public  gives  little  or  no  consideration;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
very  real  and  very  serious.  It  applies  to  all  those  units 
within  the  national  system  whose  liabilities  were  assumed 
>■•  i-rnment  as  well  as  to  corporate  roads. 

Enormous    Deficit    of    Government    Railways 

This   reference   to   the   nationalized   group  brings   to  min- 1 

jnificant  happenings  of  the  year.    In  the   first  place, 

the    Grand    Trunk    was    formally    added    to  the   state    group 

on  a  ■!   by  the  arbitrators,  which  cuts  the  Stock 

holders   off   without   compensation.    This  has  been   all   the 

-tounding  because  of  the  treatment  accorded  in  1918 

dian  Northern,  which  certainly  was  in  a  vastly 

position    than    was   the   ('fraud   Trunk.    The  national 

system  plete     Old  there  is  no  indication  that  any 

further  additions  will  be  made.    In  the  next  place,  a  general 

meed  in  October,  with  polling  hxi 

tnd    tlie     ampaign   at   this   moment   under  way 

•r  the  tir-t  time,  brought  the  railway  polk)   of  eovetn- 
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in  tie  (ministration 
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At  the  i  ommencement  of  the  campaign,  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle 
issued  a  statement  which  put  the  case  fairly  before  the  people. 
He  intimated  that  the  deficit  for  the  current  year  would 
probably  be  $67,000,000,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
any  more  than  a  gradual  reduction  of  that  loss  as  time  pro- 
ceeded. Everything  would  depend  on  circumstances,  with 
the  settlement  of  the  North  West  as  a  prime  factor.  Never- 
theless, to  everybody's  surprise,  Sir  Joseph's  announcement 
had  scarcely  been  given  out  than  the  Canadian  National 
reported  an  operating  surplus  of  $40,000  for  August,  and, 
a  month  later,  a  credit  balance  of  $500,000  for  September. 
While  this  is  purely  a  bookkeeping  showing,  and  has  not 
aroused  any  genuine  hope,  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
Canadian  .National  moved  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the 
western  crop  this  year  than  it  did  last.  This  was  the  result 
of  sustained  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  government  system, 
the  basis  of  which  was  that  the  people  should  support  their 
own  road  in  the  interest  of  their  own  pocket. 

The  situation  has  not  been  vitally  altered  as  to  the  Ca- 
nadian National.  When  the  account  in  full  has  been  made 
up  for  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  any  temporary  benefits 
realized  by  a  spurt  in  traffic,  and  helped  out  by  a  favorable 
monthly  pro-rating  of  expenses,  will  lie  wholly  offset  by  the 
increase  in  fixed  charges  arising  out  of  larger  capital  liabil- 
ity. It  would  not,  in  fact,  be  at  all  surprising  if,  when  sound 
accounting  has  been  applied  to  the  system — which,  by  the 
wav.  has  been  wholly  lacking  in  the  past — the  shortage  for 
D21  should  exceed  SI  20,000,000.  It  might  be  nominally 
put  down  at  somewhere  around  $70,000,000;  but  that  would 
leave  out  of  the  calculation  a  very  large  amount  of  fixed 
charges  which,  while  hitherto  ignored,  are  nevertheless  just 
a-  genuine  as  those  which  are  recognized. 

Summing  Up 

Summing  up  the  facts  for  the  year  in  relation  to  all  rail- 
ways,  it  might  be  said  that  gross  earnings  will  probably 
run  slightly  ahead  of  tho>e  of  1920,  while  operating  expenses 
will  show  a  decrease.  Freight  tonnage  will  reveal  a  con- 
siderable slump;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  passenger  traffic 
may  go  beyond  that  of  last  year.  There  has  not  been  anv 
addition  to  operating  mileage;  for  while  there  has  been  some 
construction  in  the  west,  there  has  at  the  same  time  been  a 
reduction  of  parallel  mileage  on  the  government  units.  Sub- 
stantial additions  to  equipment  have  lx-en  made,  most  of 
them  from  domestic  sources  of  supply  and  for  the  Canadian 
National,  which  had  been  shockingly  short.  In  one  wav 
and  another,  probably  $100,000,000  has  lx-en  added  to  cap- 
ital on  tlie  government  lines.  In  the  labor  field  the  horizon 
for  the  time  being  is  clear,  although  the  Canadian  roads  will 
1  by  their  urgent  needs  to  follow  suit  in  whatever 
may  be  done  by  the  American  roads  In  -hurt,  the  ve.i  I 
will  open  with  intense  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  the  railways 
of  the  Dominion. 


A  Typical  Swiss  Railway  Station 


Saddle  Mountain,  Monterey,  Mex 


Mexico  Makes  Progress  in  Railway  Rehabilitation 

Traffic  Arrangements  with  United  States  Lines  Restored — Large 
Additions  to  Motive  Power 


The  progress  towards  rehabilitation  which  characterized 
1921  in  the  railway  situation  in  Mexico  approaches 
the  remarkable.  It  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  what  took 
place  on  the  railway  lines  of  almost  every  other  country. 
Suggestions  that  the  railway  situation  in  Mexico  was  show- 
ing considerable  improvement  were  in  evidence  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  steps  of 
real  importance,  insofar  as  concerns  _^^__^^_^^ 
the  relations  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  took  place  in  1921. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  restoration,  effective 
January  1,  of  the  A.  R.  A.  per  diem 
rules  and  the  resumption  of  inter- 
change with  the  United  States  carriers. 
For  a  period  there  was  considerable 
congestion  at  the  border  points.  In 
February,  however,  Francisco  Perez, 
then  director-general  of  the  Mexican 
railways,  arranged  for  the  loan  of  a 
considerable  number  of  locomotives. 
He  secured  ten  from  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  nine  from  the  Illinois 
Central,  eight  from  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  three  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines  and  a  number  from  the 
International  &  Great  Northern.  He 
also  similarly  secured  200  tank  cars. 
The  Mexican  motive  power  situation 
was  bad.  Mr.  Perez  said  at  the  time  that  there  were  581  loco- 
motives in  service  and  161  awaiting  repairs.  He  also  said 
that  there  were  13,262  cars  in  service  as  compared  with 
22,000  before  the  revolution.  The  borrowed  locomotives  and 
others,  leased  or  purchased,  promptly  enabled  the  Mexican 
lines  to  make  a  better  attempt  to  move  their  traffic  and  the 
congestion  was  greatly  relieved. 

Not    satisfied    with    this    alone,    the    National    Railways 
shortly  after  placed  sizeable  orders  for  new  locomotives.   The 
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solidation  and  22  narrow  gage  locomotives  ordered  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  20  heavy  Consolidation  and 
seven  heavy  Mikado  locomotives  ordered  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.    The  importance  of  the  order  is  con- 
tained not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  represented  a  restoration 
of  Mexican  purchases  after  a  lapse  of  several  years;  it  also 
represented  the  largest  order  for  loco- 
___________        motives  placed  by  any  system  in  North 

America  during  1920. 

W.  M.  Whitenton,  assistant  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  in  an  article  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  January  7,  1920,  entitled 
"The  Present  Railway  Condition  in 
Mexico,"  said,  "As  I  view  the  situa- 
tion, the  crying  need  of  the  Mexican 
railways  is  capital  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power  and  the  expansion  of  facilities 
in  order  to  take  care  of  what  must 
necessarily  follow  a  stable  government 
— an  increased  volume  of  traffic."  Mr. 
Whitenton's  statement  points  out  the 
importance  of  the  motive  power  situa- 
tion. The  placing  of  the  orders  for 
nearly  150  new  locomotives  shows, 
therefore,  the  courage  with  which  the 
matter  has  been  approached. 

Another  interesting  factor  during 
the  year  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  new  lines.  The 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  in  1921  built  102  miles  of 
new  line,  as  follows:  From  Llano  Grande  to  El  Salto, 
in  the  state  of  Durango,  24  miles;  from  Los  Bancos 
to  Cerro  de  la  Cruz,  also  in  Durango,  17  miles; 
from  Zaragoza  to  Santo  Tomas,  in  Coahuila,  32  miles,  and 
from  La  Vibora  to  El  Oro,  also  in  Coahuila,  30  miles. 
There  are  also  two  lines  under  construction  in  Coahuila, 
from  El  Oro  to  Sierra  Mojada,  9  miles,  and   from  Santo 


orders  for  the  year  included  35  Mikado,  20  Pacific,  40  Con-      Tomas  to  Villa  Acufia,  28  miles.    A  line  is  projected  and  is 
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now  being  surveyed  from  El  Salto  to  Mazatlan,  165  miles. 
One  of  the  several  unusual  methods  of  operation  developed 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  revolution  and  its  aftermath  was  a 
scheme  whereby  private  companies  contracted  to  move 
freight  in  their  own  trains.  The  rate  was  50  per  cent  above 
ular  rate  and  the  contractors  did  a  thriving  business. 
With  the  restoration  of  the  Mexican  railway  management, 
this  idea  was  finally  superseded  by  more  ordinary  methods 
of  operation. 

Relations  With  U.  S.  Lines 

The  Mexican  railway  situation  is  extremely  interesting 
of  itself.  The  American  railway  man  will  find  even  a  more 
interesting  aspect  of  the  matter  in  the  relationships  between 
his  own  lines  and  the  Mexican  lines.  With  that  idea  in 
mind,  the  Railway  Age  has  communicated  with  a  number  of 
the  executives  whose  lines  are  handling  Mexican  business. 
It  has  re.  lived  replies  from  J.  S.  Pyeatt,  president  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lines;  Thorn  well  Lay,  executive  officer  for  the 
receiver  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  and  from 
H.  B.  Titcomb,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. 
Their  communications  are  given  below.  The  impression  con- 
vexed  by  them  is  most  optimistic. 

"The  congestion  of  freight,  and  limited  passenger  service, 
which  resulted  from  the  destruction  and  disabling  of  loco- 
motives and  equipment  during  the  revolution  has  now  dis- 
appeared." says  Mr.  Pyeatt.  He  also  says,  "We  operate 
through  sleeping  parlor  and  dining  cars  to  Monterey,  Tam- 
pico  and  Mexico  City  and  the  service,  with  few  exceptions, 
is  operated  on  schedule  and  I  understand  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the   traveling   public." 

re  has  been,  since  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,"  says  Mr.  Fay.  "They  arc  giving  most 
expeditious  movement  now  to  all  traffic  which  is  delivered 
to  them."  Mr  Fay  comments,  however,  on  the  decreased 
volume  of  traffic.  The  International  &  Great  Northern,  he 
has  for  some  time  been  operating  through  sleeping 
cars  from  San  Antonio  to  the  it]  of  Mexico  One  of  his 
most  interesting  comments  is  a  statement  concerning  the 
main  line  between  Nuevo  Laredo  and  the  city  of  Mexico 
"The  physical  condition  of  this  line,"  he  says,  "being  as 
r_'ood  as  almost  any  road  in  the  United  St: 

Mr    Titcomb's  remark-  relate  to  conditions  in  Mexico  in 

al  and  outside  of  tin    railway  situation.    He  has  some 

interesting  comments  on  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  line 

of  railway  from  La  Quemada  to  Tepic  which  has  been  in 

contemplation   for  some  time. 

The  letters  follow: 

Observations   On   a   Trip  in   Mexico 

By  H.  B.  Titcomb 
President,  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico 
We  traveled  over  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,   from 
do,  through  Monterey  and  Victoria,  to  Tampico, 
i   Montere)   were  ai  tive,  and  tl 
lerable  output  of  rail  shipped  from  tin-  plant 
\-    i  tmpii  o  there  w  '  it)  and  develop- 

on  in  the  oil  fields.    True,  this  is  not  to 
but  the  bu- 
rr]    nil      Panuco  river,  mii  b  as  dredgu 
dth  and  ten  meters  in  depth,  has  been  in  con- 
inder  the  direi  tion  of  tb-   Mi    ii  in  govern- 
iving  faciliti 
iking  it  possible  to  increase  and  facilitate  the  expor- 
[  oil  from  this  very  rich  field 

from  decrease  in 

|   tl,,rr  are  mployed   there,  but 

nd    foi   the   return 
in  the  very  near  future. 


The  question  of  the  export  tax  on  oil  as  covered  b)  a  decree 

of  the  government  of  June  7.  1921,  has  tended  to  retard 
development  and  exportation,  but  on  every  hand  optimistic 
feeling  was  manifest  that  conditions  would  improve  and 
thai  some  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  made  with 
reference  to  this  situation. 

From  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  thence  to  Mexico 
City,  was  made  without  any  particular  incident.  At  San 
Luis  Potosi,  where  the  day  was  spent  on  inspection,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  friendly  feeling  and  respectful  attitude 
of  the  Mexican  citizens.  This  is  really  a  beautiful  city. 
The  people  seem  to  be  contented  even  though  not  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  this  world.  Merchants  Are  optimistic, 
even  to  tin  small  peddlars  on  the  street,  who  were  pleasant 
and  happy. 

From  Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara  and  Grcndain.  we 
traversed  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  country.  The  state 
of  Jalisco  is  particularly  ricli  in  its  grain  products,  catde 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  "maguey"  plant,  from  which 
i-  extracted  the  famous  "tequila"  wine.  My  mission  to 
Mexico  City  was  to  establish  cordial  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment as  representative  of  the  large  properties  under  my 
jurisdiction,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  on  every  hand, 

I  met    a    very    pleasant    reception.       1    was    particularly   im- 

d  with  the  attitude  of  President  Obregon,  and  his 
frankness    in    discussing    the   problems    that    confront    him. 

I  conveyed  to  President  Obregon  the  wish  of  the  Southern 
Pacini  Railroad  of  Mexico  to  complete  the  long-deferred 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  La  Quemada  to  Tepic,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles,  which  would  give  Mexico  City 
a  complete  rail  connection  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  to  this  end  suggested  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  railroad 
lany,  which  amount  to  approximately  ^2. 500.000  pesos, 
either  by  bonds  or  other  negotiable  paper  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  railroad  company,  in  turn,  wrould  spend  the 
amount  in  the  construction  of  the  100-mile  gap  and  in  the 
traction  of  its  west  coast  properties,  as  fast  as  the 
government  could  liquidate  these  obligations.  By  these 
mean-  the  Republic  of  Mexico  would  be  given  a  much  needed 
rail  transportation  line,  or  it  might  be  called  transcontinental 
1   al   the  -.one  time  liquidate  its  just  obligation. 

I  was  highly  gratified  at  the  interest  shown  by  President 
n  in  In-  statemenl  that  the  matter  would  be  given 
careful  consideration.  He  was  careful  to  make  no  promises 
that  he  could  not  fulfill,  which  is  a  trait  to  be  admired.  The 
completion  of  this  line  from  Tepic  to  La  Quemada  will  open 
up  a  stretch  of  territory  for  development  and  for  the  market- 
ing of  it<  products,  that  is  beyond  the  dream  of  the  ordinary 
individual. 

rhere  are  11    main  streams  that  CTOSS  thi  Sinaloa 

nid    there    are    upward-    of   3,000,000    acres    of   land 

susceptible   of   cultivation    of    the   highest   degree.      On   one 

of  the  large  holdings   in   the  -tate  of   X.narit.   known   as  the 

II  ,       ihla    of   Aguirre,   are  three  textile  mills  and   one  sugar 

that  has  a  large  revenue  yearly,  even  under  the  most 
primitive  methods  that  are  employed,  and  in  spite  of  being 
separated  from  the  tremendous  market-  of  Mexico  City  and 
( ruadalajara. 

OH  and  the  chamber  of  deputies  are  now 
wrestling  with  the  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  security  of  land 
titles  will  be  perfected,  which  will  invite  thousand-  of  settlers 

and  the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  development  work 

on  th.  '  I      ii  o 

In  all  my  travel  through  Mexico  I  met  with  mo-t  .  ourteous 
treatment  and  DO  foreigner  need  fear  of  bravelil 

ion  i-  an  hone-t  one  and  lie  goes  there  not 
to  exploit  the  country,  but  to  develop  it.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  patriotism  of  the  Mexican  and  the  love  for 
hi-  .  OUntry,  whii  h  is  admirable 
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Congestion    Has    Practically    Disappeared 

By  J.  S.   Pyeatt 
President,  Gulf  Coast  Lints 

Concerning  conditions  on  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  it  i-  entirely  fair  to  say  that  from  a  standpoint  of 
service  they  are  now  quite  satisfactory. 

The  congestion  of  freight  and  the  limited  passenger  service 
which  resulted  from  the  destruction  and  disabling  of  locomo- 
tives and  .equipment  during  the  revolution  has  practically 
disappeared.  The  Mexican  railways  now  operate  on  their 
primary  lines  double  daily  passenger  service,  and  sufficient 
freight  service  to  transport  without  unusual  delay  all  freight 
traffic  offered.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  motive  power 
.ii  purchased  and  delivered  t < >  the  National  lines  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  which  enables  them  to  meet  at  least 
in  a  fair  degree  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  The 
heavy  reduction  in  traffic  has  also  contributed  to  this  result. 

The  roadbed  generally  seems  to  be  in  good  condition  and 
disabled  equipment,  fit  for  further  use,  is  rapidly  being 
rehabilitated  and  put  in  service. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Lines  operate  through  sleeping,  parlor  and 
dining  cars  to  Monterey,  Tampico  and  Mexico  City,  and  the 
service  with  few  exceptions  is  operated  on  schedule  and  I 
understand  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  traveling  public.  Our 
principal  interchange  is  through  Brownsville  and  Laredo;  at 
the  former  place  we  make  direct  connection  over  Interna- 
tional Bridge,  and  at  the  latter  through  the  Texas-Mexican 
Railway,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
Interchange  relations  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
National  Railways  comply  strictly  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  rules  governing  interchange,  per  diem,  in- 
spection, etc.,  and  have  always  met  promptly  all  of  their 
obligations  so  far  as  our  company  is  concerned. 

Summing  up,  my  opinion  is  that  while  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  operating  results  of  the  National  Railways,  the 
service,  both  freight  and  passenger,  is  now  ample  to  meet  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  country  and  there  are  no  unusual 
difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  railways  at  the  border  by 
the  public,  or  the  interchange  relations  of  the  different  roads 
forming  junctions  at  the  border. 

Remarkable    Improvement    in 

Operation    of    Mexican    Lines 

By   Thornwell   Fay 
Executive  Officer  for  Receiver,  I.  &  G.  N. 

There  has  been,  since  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  operation,  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  In  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  there  was  quite  an  accumulation  of  freight  at  all 
Mexican  border  points,  for  Mexico,  and  the  National  Rail- 
ways were  short  of  power.  At  this  time  a  number  of  private 
concerns,  which  either  owned  or  managed  to  rent  locomotives, 
had  arrangements  with  the  National  lines  for  operating  trains 
over  their  lines.  They  were  handling  freight  for  the  public 
at  SO  per  cent  above  the  regular  rates,  and  for  a  while  had 
all  the  business  they  could  handle.  The  Mexican  lines  also 
rented  a  number  of  locomotives,  principally  from  Texas  rail- 
roads, and  later  placed  a  contract  with  locomotive  builders 
for  building  new  locomotives.  With  the  assistance  of  this 
additional  power  the  accumulation  was  gradually  decreased 
and  the  operation  of  trains  by  private  individuals  was  dis- 
continued about  September  1,  1921. 

About  this  time  also  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  into  Mexico,  to  a  great  extent  in  corn  and 
other  grain — the  Mexican  crops  having  been  harvested.  At 
the  present  time  the  Mexican  roads  are  suffering  from  the 
decreased  volume  of  traffic,  the  same  as  most  of  the  railroads 


in  the  United  States  and  particularly  those  in  Texas,  and 
they  are  giving  most  expeditious  movement  now  to  all  traffic 
which  is  delivered  them.  My  information  is  that  they  are 
making  regularly  from  four  to  five  days  from  Laredo  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  on  car  load  shipments.  Many  of  their  new 
locomotives  have  been  received  and  the  congestion  everywhere 
has  been  cleared  up  some  time  since. 

The  present  management  of  the  Mexican  Lines  is  quite 
progressive.  The  lines  are  fast  getting  rid  of  the  large 
number  of  American  railroad  cars  that  formerly  went  into 
the  country.  There  is  very  little  northbound  traffic  out  of 
Mexico  and  unfortunately  most  of  these  cars  come  back  to  the 
American  connections  empty.  The  International  &  Great 
Northern  for  some  time  has  been  operating  through  sleepers 
from  San  Antonio  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  return,  and 
since  October  15  a  cafe  dining  car  has  been  run  on  these 
through  trains,  which  also  goes  through  between  San  Antonio 
and  the  City  of  Mexico,  making  the  trip  exceedingly 
comfortable. 

During  a  recent  trip  to  the  City  of  Mexico  we  noted,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  the  track 
on  the  main  line  between  Nuevo  Laredo  and  the  City  of 
Mexico.  The  greater  part  of  this  line  is  laid  with  heavy  rail 
and  excellent  stone  ballast,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the 
line  is  as  good  as  almost  any  road  in  the  United  States.  The 
locomotive  enginemen  on  the  Mexican  railroads  seem  to  be 
exceedingly  efficient  and  their  handling  of  the  air  brakes 
was  so  skillfully  done  that  never  a  jar  or  a  jerk  was  experi- 
enced, in  stopping  or  starting  from  stations  or  water  tanks. 
This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  experience  on  some  of  the 
American  railroads. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Mexican  National  Lines  and 
officials  has  been  most  cordial  and  agreeable.  I  feel  sure 
that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  handle  promptly  a  largely 
increased  volume  of  traffic. 


1         *#-    "**<' 
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Review  of  English  Railways  During  1921 

A  Year  of  Revolutionary  Changes — Railway  Act  Becomes  a  Law 
and  Roads  Returned  to  Private  Owners 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 
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Tin    vi.ak  1921   will  stand  long  as  a  momentous  year  in 
English    railway   history,   with    its   Railway    Act;    the 
return   of  the   railway.-,   after   seven   years,   to  private 
control;   a  serious  coal  strike,   and   an   abnormal  slump   in 
traffic.    All  these  things  have  contributed  to  complicate  the 
railway   problem   in  Great   Britain   and 
so  wide-reaching  are  their  effects  thai 
is  in  a  position  to  prognosticate 
the    future.      The  situation   is   SO 
fundamentally   novel    that   there   is  no 
ace  upon  which  deductions  can 
be  based.    This  is  particularly  discon- 
certing  to  the  British  railway  man  who 

ii  able  to  pi 
.  ate    with   a    fair  degree   of   accuracy 
future  railway  conditions.     During  the 
'i  years  Great  Britain's  railway 
ments   hav<    been    gradual   and 
well   preconceived   lines  so  thai 
\  ith    what    might 
on  m  railway  management  and 
British     railway     men 
find  th  iced  with  a 

probli 

British  railways  h.i\ ■    not  only 

the  more  or   Ii 

probli  ■  d   upon   thi  ra  by  thi 

which  of  itself  is  a       ====^^=^^= 
undertaking,     but     they     have 
pr.u  ti<  al  problen 
d  slump  in  traffii    ind  in  extraordinary  inci 
I 
md  the  »hi]  rably  higher  than  what 

■   ■  ' 

the  unfortunate  revenue 

with  the  hi 

■  i  whi<  h 

rmit  of 
gement,  but  it  is  well  r  it  any 

■    mere 


NGLISH  railways  have 
been  and  are  faced  with 
the  most  serious  and  dif- 
ficult problems  they  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  solve.  En- 
forced by  law  to  unite  themselves 
into  four  distinct  groups,  and  at 
the  same  time  called  upon  to  face 
the  most  unprecedented  financial 
situation,  with  abnormal  trade 
conditions,  high  wages  and  rates 
that  must  be  reduced,  their  prob- 
lems are  stupendous.  Old  estab- 
lished English  railway  methods 
are  destined  to  receive  harsh  and 
revolutionary  treatment. 


drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  economj  necessary  to  put  the  Eng- 
lish railways  on  a  sound   financial  basis. 

The  abnormal  decrease  in  traffic  which  has  and  will  upset 
the  best  calculation-   is,  of  course,   the  direct  result  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country  and  Europe.    It  is  patent 
thai   railway  prosperity  depends  upon 
^^___^^^_       the   prosperity   of   the  nation's  Indus- 
trie-      I  he  reason   for  Great  Britain's 
industries  being  in  such  bad  shape  is 
attributable   to   two   factors:    the   high 
cost  of  production  and  the  disparity  in 
dues  between  England  and  the 
other  manufacturing  countries 
rope. 

Britain  is  an  exporting  nation. 
It  ..in  only  live  by  the  trade  it  carries 
on    with   other  countries.      Eui 

Britain's  best  customer,  but  Eu- 
rope cannol  afford  to  purchase  British 
goods.     Furthermore  with  thi    greatly 
I  value  of  the  currency  in  the 
Continental    countries,    those    eiHintries 
ran  produce  cheaper  to  themselves  than 
can  England.     Furthermore,  the  Con- 
tinental   countries    are    in    a    |<o*ition, 
and  have  for  the  past  two  years,  to 
undersell  Great   Britain  in  practically 
^— - — — ^^^^—        ill    foreign    tradi         These    countries 
me  out  of  the  war  in  much 
condition    than    Great    Britain    to    the 
extent,  poverty  having  become  so  keen,  thai  the  laboring 
are  working   For   lower  real  wages   (when   t. 
d   value  Of  the  currency  is   taken   into  account)   than 
they  did  before  the  wai  ide  conditions  therefore 

will  h  ■•  deal  to  do  in  the  nexl  five  yean  with  the 

rity  of  the  British  railways,  and  the  prospects  as  they 
appear  today  are  poor 

111'  t  the  railways  as  required  by  the  RaQway 

Vet  involves  of  itself  a  heavy  t.i<k  for  the  British  railway 

'i  such  a  gi  le  is  wholly 

railway   policy,    not    because  the   British 

railways  did  not  desire  railway  amalgamation,  but  bt 

the  people  of  the  nation   would   not  permit   it      While  there 
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may  be  railway  systems  in  the  United  States  which  will  ap- 
proach in  magnitude  the  size  of  the  groups  outlined  by  the 
Railway  Bill,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  American 
problems  have  been  developed  gradually  over  a  period  of 
years  and  along  economic  lines.  The  English  grouping  on 
the  other  hand  may  be  called  a  "paper  amalgamation''  based 
more  upon  theoretical  and  geographical  lines  than  on  prac- 
tical and  economic  lines.  Thus  the  British  railways  arc- 
called  upon  to  perform  overnight,  as  it  were,  what  the  United 
States  has  done  over  a  period  of  years. 

Furthermore,  the  managerial  policy  adopted  by  the  British 
railways  in  the  past  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  management 
of  a  large  group  of  railways.  Thus  almost  an  entirely  new 
i  of  management  must  be  installed  to  give,  as  Sir  Henry 
\Y.  Thornton  expresses  it,  ''a  centralization  of  policy  and  a 
decentralization  of  detail."  That  the  British  railways  will 
measure  up  to  the  task  there  is  no  question  of  a  doubt,  for 
there  is  yet  to  be  recorded  an  economic  problem  which  the 
good  sense  of  the  British  nation,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  not 
solved. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  British  railway  situation  is  by 
no  means  a  simple  one.  It  will  demand  the  best  railway 
talent  in  Great  Britain  to  solve  it  and  the  most  searching 
inquiry  into  all  phases  of  railway  operation.  Being  blessed 
with  a  very  low  wage  scale  up  until  the  war  and  being  cursed 
by  the  lethargic  tendencies  of  the  seven  years  government 
control,  the  problem  of  making  good  under  a  200  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  without  being  able  to  absorb  that  increase 
by  an  increase  of  rates,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  becomes 
a  stupendous  one. 

The  Financial  Situation 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
just  what  the  financial  situation  of  the  railways  is  at  the 
present  time.  In  fact,  the  railways  hardly  know  themselves. 
Being  handed  back  to  their  private  owners  on  August  16, 
last,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  casting  up  figures  to 
give  any  definite  idea  of  the  exact  situation.  During  the 
seven  years  of  government  control  a  different  system  of  ac- 
counting and  of  keeping  records  was  installed  than  that  which 
the  railways  generally  followed.  On  the  return  to  the  owners 
the  government's  method  was  more  or  less  scrapped  and  the 
old  method  followed  by  the  railway  companies  before  the 
war  was  replaced.  This  primarily  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
sufficient  information  is  not  available  at  present  to  get  a 
proper  idea  of  the  situation. 

An  indication  of  the  situation,  however,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  British  government  found  itself  at  the  close 
of  its  operations  last  August  with  a  deficit  of  $250,000,000, 
even  though  it  was  anticipated  that  the  increase  in  rates  put 
into  effect  the  latter  part  of  1919  and  at  -the  beginning  of 
1920  would  allow  the  government  to  break  even.  The  reason 
these  plans  did  not  materialize  is  attributable  to  the  serious 
coal  strike  in  the  Spring  of  the  past  year,  with  the  accom- 
panying increase  in  railway  expenses,  and  with  the  great  de- 
crease in  business.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  increases 
in  rates  amounted  to  75  per  cent  in  passenger  fares  and  about 
112  per  cent  in  freight  rates. 

In  1913  the  operating  ratio  was  64  per  cent.  In  1919  it 
rose  to  94  per  cent,  in  1920  to  98  per  cent;  between  1913  and 
1920  there  was  an  increase  of  97  per  cent  in  the  receipts 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  in  expenses. 
What  the  position  is  today  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  the 
railway  companies  are  looking  forward  with  great  anticipa- 
tion to  the  $125,000,000  due  them  from  the  government  on 
Tanuary  1,  1922,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Act,  to  carry  them  over  any  difficulties  in  which 
thev  may  find  themselves. 

While  this  $125,000,000  will  be  available  for  dividends, 
Sir  George  Paish,  in  discussing  the  "Future  of  the  British 
Railways"  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Trans- 


port, has  cautioned  the  railways  to  think  wisely  before  they 
part  with  this  amount  for  dividend  purposes.  Sir  George 
foresees  difficult  times  ahead  and  recommends  the  utmost 
conservatism  in  order  to  forestall  receiverships  and  loss  of 
confidence  in  railway  securities. 

An   indication  of  the  degree  of  confidence  the  investing 
public  now  has  in  railway  securities  is  indicated  by  Table  1, 
which   compares  the   high  stock  values  of   1913   with  those 
obtaining  on  December  6,  1920,  and  December  13,  1921. 
I"abi      [—Con  \  alves 

Tliqh,  December  6,  December  13, 

1913  1920  1921 

Caledonian: 

Ordinary    stc-.l; 79'A  36!/-  29'A 

Preferred   converted 28JS  24M 

Glasgrw  &  South    Western 

Deferred  ordinary 44'/;  2iyi  \SH 

<  treat  Central : 

Deferred    ordinary 17J2  SlA  4 

Preferred   ,-rdinary 39*3  lOVJ!  8 

Great    Eastern 6ly-  30  27# 

Great  Northern: 

Deferred    28*}  23J4 

Preferred    44J-4  4154 

Great  Western I19M  744),'  70'A 

Lancashire   &    Yorkshire 'M'  53  4934 

London.  Brighton  &  South  Coasl 

Deferred    ordinary 95  44'/  38Vi 

London    &    North    Western U6V,  TS'A  69fj 

I  ondon  &   South   Western 39%  2044  18J4 

Midland: 

Deferred      77  ',  4S  4354 

Preferred     603  33  34^ 

North     British 12%  13  9'i 

North    Eastern 124  78/2  71  ?s 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  quite  an  appreciable 
decrease  during  the  past  year  and  a  most  decided  decrease 
over  the  1913  values. 

Under  the  present  circumstances  the  railways  obviously 
would  encounter  difficulties  if  they  went  into  the  open  market 
for  funds  for  capital  expenditures.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  there  are  a  number  of  opportunities  for  capital  ex- 
penditures, particularly  for  electrification  purposes,  there  is 
the  tendency  not  to  enter  upon  any  such  work  until  the  group- 
ing scheme  has  materialized.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  such 
a  procedure  would  complicate  the  financial  arrangements  that 
must  necessarily  be  made  in  forming  groups  and  until  they 
are  formed  there  is  not  much  liability  of  heavy  new  con- 
struction being  undertaken.  The  largest  project  under  con- 
sideration at  present  is  the  extension  of  the  electrification  of 
the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  which  will  involve 
further  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines  around  London 
and  the  electrifying  of  the  line  to  Brighton.  Detailed  plans 
have  been  evolved  but  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  to 
be  financed  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

The   Ministry  of  Transport 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  having  performed  the  par- 
ticular function  for  which  it  was  formed,  namely,  providing  a 
solution  of  the  British  railway  problem,  is  now  more  or 
less  in  the  process  of  disintegration.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  re- 
signed as  Minister  shortly  after  the  roads  were  turned  back 
to  the  private  owners  and  is  now  chairman  of  a  governmental 
committee  known  as  the  "super-axe"  committee,  which  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  all  government 
expenditures  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  those  which  can  be 
dispensed  with.  There  is  now  no  Minister  of  Transport  and 
the  chief  work  of  that  department  which  will  extend  over  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years  is  the  settling  of  the  many  claims 
arising  from  the  government's  control  of  the  railways.  While 
no  definite  governmental  action  has  been  taken  as  regards  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  it  is  anticipated  that  its  functions  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion the  strong  plea  of  labor  for  its  continuance. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  Mintstry  is,  of  course,  the 
draft  of  a  Railway  Act  and  pushing  it  through  Parliament. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  deserving  of  considerable  credit  for  his 
work,  for  he  had  to  contend  with  much  opposition      Whether 
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or  not  his  work  has  been  for  the  best  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  wire  only  two  radical  changes  in  the  bill  as  it  was 
presented  to  Parliament.  These  were  in  the  rearrangement 
of  the  groups,  whereby  the  Scottish  railways  instead  of  acting 
as  an  individual  group  were  linked  up  with  two  English 
groups  to  form  thi  v  th  I  istera,  Eastern  &  East  Scottish 
group  and  the  North  Western.  Midland  &  West  Scottish 
group,  and  the  elimination  of  the  representatives  of  labor  on 
ird  of  Directors  of  the  groups.  These  changes  came 
about  by  agreement  between  the  railways  themselves  in  the 
first  case  and  between  the  railways  and  labor  in  the  second 
case  and  against  the  government's  own  judgment. 

Labor  argued  that  representation  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  outlined  by  the  proposed  law  would  be  a  mere  farce  and  of 
no  material  benefit  to  the  men.  This  change  was  made  in 
the  Act  at  the  eleventh  hour  previous  to  which  labor  threat- 
ened dire  results  were  their  representation  on  the  boards  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  law.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  labor  used  this  as  a  club  over  the  railways  to  obtain 
further  concessions  as  regards  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Of  the  various  important  committees  established  during  Sir 
Eric's  administration  only  one  lias  presented  an  official  re- 
port. That  is  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Electrification 
of  Railways.  This  committee  has  established  certain  general 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  railway  companies  when 
electrifying  their  lines  with  a  view  towards  standardization 
of  methods  and  appliances.  It  advocates  the  direct-current 
system  at  1,500  volts  for  those  railways  which  have  not  as 
vet  electrified  any  lines,  as  well  as  those  which  are  using  the 
direct-current  system  at  present.  Either  overhead  or  third- 
rail  system  of  power  collection  is  permitted.  Three-phase 
alternating-current  is  recommended  for  the  power  generating 
units  at  50  cycles,  except  where  other  frequencies  are  used  in 
a  particular  electrification  district.  A  special  ruling  was 
made  in  the  case  of  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast, 
which  uses  single-phase  alternating-current,  giving  that  road 
the  privilege  of  using  that  system  in  the  extension  of  its  elec- 
trified lines. 

Nn  report  has  been  rendered  in  the  matter  of  standardiza- 
tion or  automatic  train  control,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
such  reports  being  forthcoming.  As  regards  standardiza- 
tion it  is  argued  that  by  grouping  the  roads  as  outlined  in  the 
indardization  will  automatically  take  care  of  itself, 
particularly  in  the  groups  themselves. 

I  Advisory  Committee  which  has  been  working  on 

.lion  of  traffic  items  is  still  in  the  midst  of  its 
work  and  the  task  is  of  such  gnat  proportions  that  a  report 
ted   in  the  near  future. 

\-  hasheen  previously  pointed  out,  the  grouping  proposed 
by  tin'  Minister  of  Transport  and  made  into  law  is  the  most 
radical  feature  in  tin-  Kill.  Executives  of  the  railways  are 
now  carefully  i  onsidering  the  problem  with  a  view  of  organiz- 
ing tli-  ithin  tlie  time  specified  by  the  law,  n 

During  the  past  year  one  large  step  has 

in    this    direction    in    tli  lion    of    the 

n  &  North  Western  with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 

In  previous 

;      joint 
I 

i 

manuf  ither  and  th 

i   with 
riL'lit 
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mpetition  would  i 

Rna1   formation  of  the  groups,  the 


Eastern  Group  has  entered  upon  an  advertising  campaign, 
both  I  >>-  bill  posters  distributed  over  the  country  and  by 
circular  matter,  calling  attention  to  the  facilities  offered  the 
shippers  bj  that  particular  group.  This  is  indicative  per- 
il, ips  of  the  competition  that  will  still  obtain  as  regards 
through  business,  even  after  the  groups  have  been  formed. 

Rates  and  Wages 

Never  before  were  rates  and  wages  so  much  discussed  on 
tin  British  railways.  The  railways  cannot  get  business 
under  the  present  rates  and  they  cannot  pay  wages  without 
the  present  rate.-.  Unfortunately  the  railways  are  bound  by 
an  A't  of  Parliament  to  maintain  wages  according  to  the 
schedule.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  very  conciliatory 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  labor  unions  in  this  matter.  Already 
■hi  tion  of  $1,625,000  per  week  has  resulted  from  the 
maximum  wage  in  the  conciliatory  grades  on  account  of  the 
sliding  scale  which  operates  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  1913  railway  wages  amounted  to  S3 ,862, 500 
per  week.  The  maximum  since  that  time  was  $13,502,250 
per  week,  or  an  increase  of  250  per  cent.  At  present  the 
wage  bill  is  SI  1.877,250  per  week,  or  slightly  over  200  per 
if  the  prewar  wage.  The  railway  shopmen  who  come 
outside  of  what  is  known  as  the  conciliatory  grades  are  being 
reduced  12JX  per  cent,  which  was  a  government  grant  given 
them  during  the  war  to  last  until  the  termination  of  the  war. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  wages  have 
fluctuated  is  indicated  in  Table  II  for  men  other  than  those 
in  shops,  and  Table  III  for  the  shop  men. 

Table  M    -War   Ronus  (Now  Was   v 

(Adults) 
Amount  granted* 
operative  (per  week)  Total 

February.     1915 50c  or  75c  war  Itonus         50c  or  75c  war  bonus 

i ,    191 5.. 75c  or  50c  war  bonus  $1.25  war  bonus 

September,     1916 $1.25  war  bonus  2.50  war  bonus 

April,     1917 1.2S   war  bonus  3.75   war  bonus 

August.    1917 War  bonus  converted  into  war  Trages 

November,     1917 $1.50  war  wages  :    war  wages 

April.     1^18 1.00  war  wages  6.25   war  wares 

I'M? 1.25  war  wages  7.50  war  waces 

November,    1918 .75  war  wages  8.25  war  < 

March.     1920 Wages  and   war  wages  were  consolidated  and  the 

•hiding  scale  agreement  was  put  into  effect. 
$1.25  (war  wages  not 

included    in   agree-  $9.50   war   wages 

ment) 

April    1.   1920 increase   of   $0.25  9.7S 

April    12,    1920 Increase    of        .50 

tune    14,    1920   .  National  Wages  Hoard  award  gave  increases 

ranging  fr  m: 
J0.5I  $10." 

tuiv  l.  1920 ir.  n.as 

October    1.    lo?0 increase   ol  I1.7S    to      '■  ' 

January   1.    1921...         .  !"■ 

April    I.    1021 Decrease  of  l.oo               11.00 

July    1,   1921 Decrease  075    ,„      1: 

■25  cents  is  taken  .1-  the  equivalent  of  one  shilling 

Table  III     Waci    1ncrfa«f  to  Adult  Siiorwrs   I  dill   Wokkkhs) 

nt    granted* 
operalive  (per  weeV.1  1'.  l.il 

11  bonus 
lulv,    I91S  :  I  50  or 

■ 
icase  in  wages  $1    « 

I     bonus 

If   bonus 
led   to   make-   I 

i  ■'  H.25     wai 

'-      <H% 
mings 

Decernl 

flingl 

■  - 

hour  da)  has  been  one  of  the  most  unreasonable 

and  unjustifj  a   working  conditions  ob- 

.  >ti   account   of  the  war;   particularly   is  this  so  in  the 

outlying  or  branch  line  districts     There  appears  some  hope 
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that  a  more  rational  view  will  be  taken  of  this  matter  by  the 
railwaymen  themselves.  In  fact  the  number  of  men  who 
have  been  discharged  from  some  of  the  railways,  which 
varies  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  an  endeavor  to  cut  down  the 
wage  bill  has  shown  the  men  the  impossibility  of  their 
position. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the 
machinery  for  handling  all  labor  questions  has  been  set  up 
in  the  railway  act  and  provides  for  a  Central  Wages  Board 
with  a  National  Wages  Board  as  a  last  resort. 

The  railway  labor  unions  have  been  particularly  hard  hit 
this  past  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  will  pay  out  approximately  $3,500,000  on  un- 
employment alone  during  1921.  Furthermore,  now  that  a 
law  has  been  obtained  for  the  handling  of  labor  difficulties 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  allow 
their  membership  in  the  unions  to  lapse  to  the  extent  that  it 
bids  fair  to  embarass  them  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  rates  problem  is  now  under  consideration,  conferences 
having  but  just  begun.  The  shippers  are  insisting  upon  a 
reduction  in  order  that  they  may  do  business.  Assistance  has 
already  been  given  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  in  a  25  per  cent  decrease  on  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  ironstone.  The  coal  operators  are  now  after  a 
reduction.  That  they  need  one  is  without  question,  for  coal, 
the  basic  commodity  of  Great  Britain,  is  being  sold  at  prices 
which  are  altogether  too  high.  The  railways  themselves  are 
paying  100  per  cent  over  prewar  prices.  It  was  anticipated 
that  by  the  time  the  railways  were  turned  back  to  the  private 


compensation)  as  against  an  expenditure  of  $1,224,000,000, 
which  gives  an  operating  ratio  of  98.8  per  cent.  The  govern- 
ment compensation  amounted  to  $213,000,000.  During  1920 
important  increases  were  made  in  rates  and  fares.  The 
freight  rates  were  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  on  January 
15,  1920,  and  again  on  September  1,  1920,  bringing  the 
average  up  to  about  112  per  cent  over  prewar  rates.  Pas- 
senger fares  were  increased  on  August  6,  1920,  by  16^$  per 
cent,  making  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  over  prewar  rates. 
Season  ticket  rates  were  also  advanced  to  50  per  cent  above 
prewar  level  and  for  workmen's  fares  a  mileage  scale  was 
adopted  on  September  1,  1920,  with  a  maximum  increase  of 
200  per  cent,  or  50  cents  a  week,  whichever  was  less.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  high  level  of  prices  and  wages  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  and  the  coal  strike,  during  the  autumn 
of  1920,  together  with  the  great  depression  in  trade,  have 
affected  the  results. 

The  total  engine  mileage  of  all  railways  in  Great  Britain 
in  1920  was  575,576,239  miles,  or  an  increase  of  8.03  per 
cent  over  that  of  the  year  1919.  Train  mileage  was  378,- 
070,430,  as  against  348,911,830  in  the  year  1919.  The 
average  receipts  per  train-mile  from  passenger  train  traffic 
fell  from  $2.55  to  $2.40,  but  from  freight  train  traffic  thev 
rose  from  $2.48  to  $4.20. 

The  number  of  first-class  passengers  carried  during  the 
year  1920  was  37,675,085,  or  15.62  per  cent  less  than  the 
previous  year,  but  the  average  receipt  per  first-class  passenger 
rose  from  97  cents  to  $1.09.  There  were  1,096,585,156  third- 
class  passengers  carried,  or  an  increase  of  1.21  per  cent  over 


TABLK   IV— MONTHLY    RAH. WAY    STATISTICS   FOR  ENGLAND.   SCOTLAND   AND   WALES 
Sept.  12     Oct.  10      Nov.  7       Dec.  5 


Net  ton-miles-revenue  freight  f  19,n 
(millions)    j  ]Q ,, 

Average  length  of  haul  (miles),  f  1°20 

Gross  freight  train  receipts  per  I  J';' 

ton-mile   (cents)*    j  {*|jJ 

Gross  freight  train  receipts  per 
ton-mile    less    cost    of.  collec- 
tion and   delivery   (cents)...   (  1920 
)  1921 

Average  train  load   (tons) 1  t92j 

Net  ton-miles  per  engine-hour.,  f  1920 

)  1921 
Percentage  loaded  car  miles...   \  1920 

)  1921 
Average  freight  car  lrad  (tons)  I  1920 

1  1921 

Cars  per  train (  1920 

Average  time  per  day  cars  in  )  19^1 
transit    (hours)    (1920 

)  1921 

*1     Cent     ~     V2     pence. 


1.497 

913 

57. S8 

63.00 

134.  45 

113.48 

426.82 

360.39 

70.3 

74.99 

5.44 

4.52 

35.21 

33.47 

1.41 

.S8 

1.412  1.264 

"  55.73     "55.02 


133.61 
'415.18 
"69.03 
5.59 
34.67 
"V.32 


130.46 
'  395.37 
"67.92 
"5.67 
"33.87 
"T.23 


1.610 

1,370 
56.89 
57  58 

2.724 
4.146 


2.476 

3.842 

131  50 

128.48 

404.27 

415.59 

71.38 

67.66 

5  40 

5.57 

34.10 

34.11 

1.43 


1.11 


57.04 
56.97 
3.290 
4.348 


3.030 

3.946 

123.14 

126.02 

407.91 

414.85 

71.04 

68.01 

5.42 

5.37 

34.64 

34.52 

1.46 

1.08 


5805 
56.14 
3.314 
4.450 


3.066 

4.130 

136.06 

123.52 

424  84 

417.91 

70.86 

68  45 

5.49 

5.23 

34.99 

34.53 

1.51 

.95 


1.511 
567 
58.00 


3.174 

5.544 

133.34 

94.06 

426.32 

322.02 

70.77 

78.11 

5.45 

3.70 

34.62 

32.57 

1.30 

.51 


1921 

1,623 
489 

58.55 
71.29 
3.164 

6.348 


2.984 


134.42 

103. 6S 

435.51 

359.86 

70.47 

79.61 

5.45 

3.72 

35.06 

35.04 

1.30 


.-!il 


5.710 

133.79 

101.43 

441.44 

355.27 

70.16 

77.95 

5.43 

3.64 

35.12 

35.78 

1.35 

.46 


1,646 

1,031 
58.60 
58.60 


1,516 

1,241 
58.41 
57.43 
3.310 


2.974 

4.148 

133.00 

123.52 

438.81 

421.00 

69.47 

68.29 

3.45 

5.12 


3.018 

132.'35' 

123.30 

432.92 

423.12 

69.90 

66.29 

5.38 

5.30 

35.23 

35.10 

1.25 

1.02 


owners  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  rates  which  were 
put  into  effect  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  an  endeavor 
to  wipe  out  the  deficit,  but  as  has  been  already  stated  the 
economic  conditions  and  the  coal  strike  made  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

Railway  Statistics 

The  Ministry  is  to  continue  to  compile  the  statistics  in 
accordance  with  past  practices.  Table  IV  gives  the  twelve 
months  from  September,  1920,  to  September,  1921,  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  current  year  being  compared  with  1920.  The 
serious  effect  of  the  coal  strike  on  railway  traffic  is  clearly 
shown.  Likewise  the  effect  of  the  increased  freight  rates  is 
shown  in  the  receipts  per  ton-mile.  Otherwise  there  is  but 
little  variation  in  the  figures. 

In  addition  to  these  monthly  records  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  publishes  yearly  statistics,  those  for  the  year  1920 
having  recently  been  issued.  These  show  gross  receipts  for 
Great   Britain   of  $1,240,000,000    (without  the   government 


the  year  1919,  and  the  receipt  per  passenger  was  30  cents  as- 
against  27.4  cents  for  the  year  1919.  In  second-class  pas- 
sengers there  was  an  increase  of  6.90  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  For  all  ordinary  passenger  journeys  the  average 
receipt  increased  from  30.22  cents  to  32.74  cents. 

Total  tonnage  carried  was  323,971,117,  or  an  increase 
of  4.21  per  cent  as  compared  with  1919.  In  coal,  coke  and 
patent  fuel  there  was  an  increase  of  .65  per  cent,  and  in 
other  minerals  an  increase  of  20.81  per  cent.  The  total  re- 
ceipts per  ton  for  all  railways  were  $1.89  as  against  $1.05  in 
1919. 

Motor-Lorry  Competition 

In  certain  districts,  particularly  in  the  Midlands  around 
Manchester,  motor  lorry  competition  has  cut  into  railway 
earnings  to  some  extent,  although  there  is  not  much  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  on  this  account.  In 
an  endeavor  to  forestall  any  undue  losses  in  this  respect  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  incorporate 
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in  the  Railway  Act  a  section  giving  the  railways  power  to 
operate  and  maintain  motor  transport  in  connection  with  the 
railway  services.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  operators 
of  motor  transport  lines,  and  to  a  certain  extent  shippers 
themselves,  this  was  not  allowed,  the  chief  argument  being 
that  it  would  give  the  railways  an  undue  monopoly  of  trans- 
nil  perhaps  entirely  kill  future  development  in  road 
transport. 

There  are  a  few  railway  companies,  however,  which  under 
previous  Acts  of  Parliament  are  given  authority  to  carry 
goods  by  motor  lorry.  Motor  lorries  can  handle  small  parcels 
cheaper  than  the  railways  and  they  have  a  certain  financial 
advantage  over  railways  in  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  the 
heavy  property  tax  the  railways  have  to  pay.  The  whole 
problem  of  motor  transport,  however,  is  more  or  less  in  an 
embryotic  state,  for  it  has  not  been  given  the  trial  of  years  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  can  be  maintained  as  a  paying 
proposition.  After  the  war  a  large  number  of  motor  lorries 
used  in  connection  with  war  transport  were  thrown  on  the 
market  and  purchased  at  a  low  figure.  With  the  capital  ex- 
-  thus  small  to  start  with,  it  has  been  possible  to  show 
satisfactory  results,  but  whether  or  not  this  will  continue  is 
a  question. 

The  motor  char-a-banc  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
has  during  the  past  summer  season  proved  remunerative.  But 
there  the  conditions  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  England  has 
never  experienced  such  a  stretch  of  settled  and  fair  weather 
for  30  or  40  years.  This  gave  the  motor  char-a-banc  a  won- 
derful opportunity  of  doing  business.  Furthermore,  the 
novelty  of  this  means  of  transport  did  much  to  swell  the  re- 
ceipts. Except  in  long  distance  runs,  such  as  from  London 
to  various  seaside  resorts,  the  motor  char-a-banc  should  prove 
I  rather  than  a  liability  to  the  railways  for  a  large 
number  of  these  services  have  sprung  up  in  the  pleasure 
resorts  and  have  done  much  to  attract  visitors;  to  some  extent 
the  railways  have  benefited 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely,  due  to  the  newness  of 

this  means  of  transport,  as  to  just  how  much  it  will  cut  into 

the  railways'  business.     The  extraordinary  growth  of  road 

transport  for  both  freight  and  passengers  has.  however,  been 

entry  large  to  cause  some  anxiety. 

Railway  Excursions 

ips  the  most  outstanding   feature    from   the   public's 

v  of  the  return  of  the  railways  to  the  private 

the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  railway 


excursions  offered  by  the  railways  to  attract  traffic.  Day 
ex<  ursions  at  the  rate  of  a  single  fare  for  the  double  journey 
and  cheap  period  excursions  at  the  rate  of  a  single  fare  and  a 
third  for  the  double  journey  were  introduced  in  August.  The 
general  public  lias  shown  great  appreciation  of  these  facilities. 
Opportunities  were  given  to  travel  to  all  holiday  resorts  and 
even  the  continent.  The  railways  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  at  any  occasion  to  give  special  excursion  attractions 
such  as  football  games,  midsummer  sales  in  the  London 
stores,  horse  races,  etc.  The  latest  excursion  is  being  offered 
to  Irishmen  in  England  desiring  to  go  to  Dublin  to  celebrate 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question. 

The   Coal   Strike 

The  three-months  coal  strike  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  rail- 
but  coming  as  it  did  before  the  roads  were  passed 
back  to  their  private  owners,  the  government  was  called 
upon  to  stand  the  heavy  financial  losses  it  entailed.  The 
railway?  themselves,  however,  were  not  wholly  freed  from  its 
disastrous  results  for  it  so  crippled  England's  trade  as  to 
have  made  itself  felt  even  up  to  the  present  time.  The  situ- 
ation was  such  that  coal  had  to  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  France  and  even  from  America  for  the  opera- 
tion of  train- 
Passenger  traffic  was  greatly  reduced  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  travelers;  of  freight  traffic  there  was  practically 
none,  for  the  strike  was  so  all-inclusive  in  its  effects  that 
industries  could  not  operate.  One  interesting  development 
was  tin  rapiil  and  extended  use  of  oil  fired  furnaces  both  on 
locomotives  and  in  stationary  plants. 

Durinsz  the  strike  the  threat  to  call  a  general  strike,  includ- 
ing the  railwavmen  and  transport  workers,  provided  a  very 
delicate  and  dangerous  situation,  and  it  was  only  the  un- 
reasonableness  of  the  miners  themselves  that  prevented  such 
a  possibility.  The  action  of  the  railway  workers  at  that 
time  in  refusing  to  join  with  the  miners  when  the  miners 
refused  to  meet  the  government  halfway  indicated  an  awak- 
ening  of  labor  in  general  to  the  futility-  of  maintaining  a 
high-handed  policy  in  endeavoring  to  extract  from  the  nation 
that  which  economic  conditions  would  not  allow.  If  the 
more  conciliatory  spirit  that  has  recently  shown  itself 
amongst  the  laboring  classes  is  at  all  due  to  the  lesson 
learned  during  the  coal  strike  some  benefit  lias  resulted  from 
it.  It  at  am  rate  proved  that  unionism,  no  matter  how 
strong  it  may  be.  eatinot  hope  to  win  against  economic 
conditions 
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High  Lights  in  the  French  Railway  Situation 

Devastated  Lines  Restored — Deficits  Still  Heavy  But 
Decreasing — New  Railway  Act 

By  M.  Peschaud 
Secretary,  Paris-Orleans,  Paris,  France 


There   are,    in    round    figure,    about    24,855    miles   of 
French  railroads,  divided  into  seven  railway  systems. 
Five  of  these  railways  (Paris-Orleans;  Paris,  Lyon  & 
Mediterranean;  Nord;  Est,  and  Midi)  are  conceded  to  pri- 
vate   companies    by    the    state,    which    remains    the    owner. 
These  concessions  expire  between  1950 

and    1960.      The   two   other    railways  ■ 

arc  the  State  Railway,  founded  in 
1878  and  enlarged  in  1908  by  the  re- 
purchase of  the  Ouest  Company,  and, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  railways,  which  are  also 
•operated  by  the  state.  The  new  con- 
vention for  the  reorganization  of  the 
railways,  which  was  passed  by  parlia- 
ment on  October  29,  1921,  provides 
that  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
may,  at  any  time,  decide  that  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  railway  shall  join  the 
joint  organization. 


T 


Physical  Condition 

The  war  imposed  a  considerable 
strain  upon  the  French  railways.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  the  permanent  way 

and  equipment  was  considerable,  and  above  all  there  had  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  havoc  caused  by  the  Germans  on  the 
Nord  and  Est  railways.  There  were  1,802  miles  of  line 
destroyed  or  damaged,  besides  3,480  miles  of  single  line 
(namely  a  third  of  the  total  length  worked  by  these  two  rail- 
ways in  1913);  also  1,510  bridges,  12  tunnels,  590  buildings 
and  150  water  tanks  were  demolished.  The  shops  at  Hel- 
lemmes,  Lens,  Tergnier,  Epernay,  Roye,  Mohon  and  all  the 
engine  houses  in  the  zone  of  occupation  had  to  be  rebuilt. 
At  present  everything  is  restored  and  working  as  it  did  in 
1914. 


HE  FRENCH  RAILWAYS 
are  fast  returning  to  nor- 
malcy. Their  deficits  are 
still  large  and  wages  high  but  with 
the  new  railway  act  in  force  and 
a  modification  of  the  eight-hour 
day  it  is  anticipated  a  great  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  1922. 
Wages  are  to  be  reduced  with  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  state  under  the  new  law  will 
assist  the  railways  with  capital. 


The  other  railways  did  not  have  such  a  heavy  task  in 
repairing  their  plants.  They  were  obliged,  nevertheless,  to 
re-lay  about  746  miles  of  track  which  had  been  taken  up 
during  the  war  so  that  the  rails  could  be  used  at  the  front. 
It  was  necessary  also  to  renovate  the  tracks  whose  upkeep 
had  been  neglected  on  account  of 
_^^__^^_^  the  war,  renew  the  ballast,  ties 
and  rails.  This  work  is  now,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1921,  almost  com- 
plete. At  the  same  time  the  railways 
have  carried  out  certain  improvements 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
valuable.  The  dispatching  system  has 
been  adopted  in  various  places.  In 
addition  trials  of  new  signal  systems 
are  being  actively  conducted. 

The    reconstruction    of    the    rolling 
stock,  which  has   been  very  rapid,   is 
also  nearly  completed.     As  a  result  of 
purchases,  and  also  delivery  of  equip- 
ment which  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
required   from  Germany,  the  railways 
.         possess   about   1,000   more  locomotives 
than   before   the  war   (an  average  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent).    They  have  also 
an  addition  of  50,000  freight  cars   (an  average  increase  of 
15  per  cent).     A  great  effort  was  made  to  repair  the  equip- 
ment.    The  railways  went  chiefly  to  private  firms  for  their 
supplies,  and  in  spite  of  the  strikes  of  1920  and  the  strict 
application  of  the  eight-hour  act,  the  situation  can  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  satisfactory. 

For  example,  one  of  the  principal  French  railways  re- 
paired, during  the  period  from  November  1,  1918,  to  June 
30,  1921,  both  in  its  own  workshops  and  those  of  private 
firms,  2,720  passenger  cars  and  863  baggage  cars,  and,  in 
its  own  repair  shops  alone,  nearly  200  passenger  cars  and 
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177  baggage  er  200,000  freight  cars  have  been  re- 

paired. 

As  for  the  locomotives,  the  percentage  laid  aside  for 
repairs,  which  was  IS. 4  per  cent  on  this  line  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1918,  is  now  16.6.     (It  was  13.5  in  1913.) 

The  situation  is  thus  normal  again  on  almost  all  the 
French  railways  as  regards  freight  cars:  and  will  soon  be 
so  as  regards  passenger  cars.  If  the  locomotive  situation 
is  not  quite  so  good,  the  reason  is  that  private  firms  were 
not  able  to  give  the  same  help  in  this  respect  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cars:  also  because  the  eight-hour  act  necessitated  an 
increase  of  about  17  per  cent  in  the  number  of  locomotives. 
The  locomotive  situation  is  expected  to  become  normal  again 
by  the  end  of  1922. 

Traffic 

Transport  of  Passengers.  On  tin-  1'.  L.  M.,  P.  O.  and 
Midi,  the  passenger  train  miles  have  increased  from  87,611 
miles  in  1918  to  146.648  in  1921,  being  an  increase  of  67 
per  cent.  At  present  they  are  70  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  runs. 
The  trains  are  running  regularly  again,  although  the  ex- 
presses, being  fewer,  are  heavier  than  before  the  war.  Mis- 
haps en  route  have  decreased  in  the  following  proportions: 

Average  per 
Breakdowns    Loss  of  time      Total  100,000  miles 

July,    1913 29  138  164  4.45 

Oct..     1918 72  289  361  13.60 

May.    1921 19  48  67  2.48 

The  situation  is  therefore  even  better  than  in  1°13.  The 
same  can  be  said  as  to  train  delays.  In  the  matter  of  speed, 
it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  return  to  the  pre-war  standard, 
owing  to  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  new  staff,  the  bad 
quality  of  fuel  and  the  condition  of  the  tracks.  But  there 
has  l>een  an  improvement  over  1918,  as  the  following  ex- 
amples show : 

Pre-war  At  the  armistice  In  1921 

Paris-Bordeaux    8  hr.  35  min.  9  hr.  41   min.  9  hr.     3  min. 

Paris-Nantes 6  hr.     7  min.  7  hr.     0  min.  6  hr.  58  min. 

Paris-Montlucon      5  hr.  34  min.  6  hr.  55  min.  5  hr.  45  min. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  improvements  have  been 
attained  in  spite  of  tin-  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  carried.  On  the  five  private  lims  this  num- 
ber rose,  in  spite  of  increased  fares,  from  334  million  in 
1919,  to  380  million  in  1920. 

Frrioht    Traffic. — The    freight    traffic    has    been    normal 
again   for  a  year,   in   spite  of   the  terrible   transport 
which    oppn  -  intrv    so   heavily    in    191')    and    the 

If  of  1920.  All  restrictions  on  freight,  the  system  of 
priorities  in  particular,  have  completely  disappeared,  and 
the  railways  now  accept  all   freight. 

daily  car  si  [n  <       equi  n<  e,   tin- 

daily    average    car  increased.      On    all    the 

i   i!   iv. n  hed 

in  November,  1920.     It  would  be  higher  at  present 

if  the  amount  of  traffic   had   nol   dei  trade 

condition-.      The   number   of    freight    train-   in    use   is   near 

the  pre-war  figure.     <  >n  one  of  the  principal  railway-,  for 

trains,  moreover, 

nm  longer  distances  than  in  1913  and  draw  mi 

which  shows  that  I  lock  is  being  more  extensively 

■     one  railway,  the  daily  mile- 

the  tonnage 

•  1 7  millions  before  the 
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Electrification  of  New  Lines 

1  'he  problem  of  the  electrification  of  the  railways  has 
been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time.  The  fuel  crisis, 
resulting  from  the  war.  has  hastened  its  consideration.  The 
mo-t  extensive  electrification  program  which  has  ever  been 
prepared  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  companies  who  were 
most  favorably  placed  for  using  "white  coaL"  It  applies 
to  about  5,592  miles  of  lines,  distributed  as  follows:  Orleans 
2,082,  Midi  1,988,  and  P.  L.  M.  1.429.  The  cost  of  equip- 
ment will  be  nver  5500,000,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change. It  will  allow  the  traffic  to  be  increased,  and  effect 
a  saving  of  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  compared  with 
the  1913  traffic. 

The  Orleans  Company,  by  a  decree  of  March  11,  1921, 
iven  permission  to  use  the  Haute-Dordogne  and  its  two 
tributaries  for  water  power.  According  to  the  terms  of 
former  agreements,  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  hydraulic 
section  and  the  company  for  the  electrical  section.  More- 
over, the  company  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  by  which  it  will 
lie  able  to  obtain  on  favorable  terms  electric  power  on  the 
Patis-Orleans  and  Chateauroux  line,  and  later,  as  far  as 
Montauban.  The  company  has  already  given  orders  for  a 
large  part  of  this  program  to  \te  put  into  execution.  Nor- 
mally electrification  as  far  as  Orleans  will  be  completed 
in  about  five  years. 

As  regards  the  Midi  Company,  the  work  which  was  com- 
menced in  1920  is  proceeding  quickly.  If  the  times  stated 
for  the  execution  of  the  work  and  the  supply  of  equipment 
are  adhered  to,  electric  traction  between  Toulouse  and  Dax 
will  commence  at  the  end  of  1 022. 

Thi  P.  L,  M.  will  commence  soon  carrying  out  its  program 
with  the  Culoz-Modane  line  and  the  Cevennes  line. 

The  Stale  Railway  is  continuing  the  electrification  of  the 
suburban  lines  west  of  Paris.  The  work  has  been  put  in 
hand  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  by  1923  the  whole 
of  this  suburb  will  be  served  by  electric  lines. 

New  Construction 
The  following  new  ordinary  lines  are  in  course  of  con- 


On  the  Midi:       the    trans- Pyrenees    lines. 

On  the  P.L.M.:   the  lines   from   Nice  to   the   Italian    frontier   hy    Sospel    (J9 

miles). 
On  the  Est:  the  line   from   Saint-Die   t>-  Saalcs. 

latter  is  designed  to  give  better  connections  between 
the  Est  railway  and  the  Alsace-Lorraine  railway.  It  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  Est  Company  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
Pari  of  the  line  will  probably  be  open  to  traffic  at  the  be- 
ginning of   1°22. 

Art  tion   I  of  the  new    Agreement,  ratified  by 

that   a  line  not   yet   conceded  cannot  be 

icted  without  the  permission  fi  the  Higher  Railway 

il.     The  railways  undertake  to  accept  any  concessions 

which  may  be  mule  to  them,  beyond  the  maximum  already 

fixed  by  previous  agreements,  up  to  the  amount  of: 

n   the  case  of  the   St.itr         raiH 
miles   in    the   US 

I  he  exact  amount  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Work-  ment  with   the  railway   concerned       Bi 

,  ept  in  the  .  1  agreements,  the  state  will  bear  80 

constructing  new  line-  and  the  rail- 

IhT    .  etlt 

The  Deficit  in  Round  Figures 

lb,   disa  '  of  the  war  on  railway  finano 

-till   !.  \   ■    rtheless   the   situation    ha-   improved 

since  last   vear  and  thi  the  result  of  the  1Q21 
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statement  of  account,  compared  with  the   1920  statement,  is 
encouraging. 

If  the  deficits  on  branch  lines  and  capital  charges  are 
taken  into  account,  the  running  of  the  lines  in  1920  showed 
a  total  deficit  of  $601,400,000," distributed  as  follows: 

lit  of  running     Capital  charges  Total  deficit 

Private  companies  $263,420,000  $183,780,000  $-(47,200,000 

Stale  railway    119,080.000  35,220,000  154,300,000 

General  total $382,500,000  $219,000,000  $601,500,000 

The  exceptional  war  time  indemnities  were  not  included 
in  this  figure,  nor  the  bonuses  for  dependents  paid  by  the 
state  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  January  10,  1919.  If 
these  expenses  are  taken  into  account,  the  1920  deficit 
should  be  fixed  at  $706,000,000. 

The  deficits  expected  in  the  1921  statement  of  account 
are  much  less.  They  are  valued,  per  railway,  at  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

.Vord     $56,000.1)1X1 

Est 35,000,000 

I1.  L.  M 58,200,001) 

P.  O 70,000,0011 

Midi   46.200,000 

State    102.800,000 

Total    $368,200,000 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  exact  situation  of  the  railways, 
the  amount  of  the  cost  of  living  allowances,  namely,  $64,- 
800,000  should  be  added  to  this  figure.  The  exceptional 
allowances  for  dependents  were  paid  in  1921  by  the  com- 
panies and  are  included  in  the  $368,200,000.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  a  very  definite  reduction  of  the  deficit  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  statement  of  account. 

The  approximate  deficit  for  1922  should  be  $230,400,000, 
not  including  the  allowances  for  cost  of  living  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  to  continue. 

Increases  of  Rates 

The  rates  have  not  been  increased  since  last  year,  and  the 
railways  have  remained  satisfied  with  the  two  increases  of 
1918  and  1920. 

On  March  31,  1918,  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  were 
raised  25  per  cent.  This  increase  was  soon  found  to  be 
quite  inadequate  because  of  the  continual  rise  in  the  cost  of 
wages  and  of  raw  materials.  Therefore  the  government,  in 
agreement  with  the  companies,  brought  in  a  bill  on  Decem- 
ber  23,    1919,    to  authorize   a    further   increase.      This   Act 


which  came  into  force  on    February    15,  tioned 

an  increase  which  was  to  be  added  to  the  25  per  cent  in- 
crease, without,  however,  affecting  the  latter.  This  increase 
was  45  per  cent  for  the  third  class  passengers,  50  per  cent 
for  second  class  passengers,  55  pier  cent  for  first  class  pas- 
sengers, and  115  per  cent  for  freight.  Since  then  there  has 
,  been  no  alteration  in  the  rates,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
the  increases  above  pre-war  prices  are  in  round  figures: 

140  per  cent  for  freight  (to  an  average  maximum  of  180  per  cent  if  the 
unification  of  the  rates  resulting  from  the  abolition  of  special  rates  is  taken 
into  account). 

80  per  cent  fcr  first  class  passengers. 
75   per  cent  for  second  class  passengers. 
70  per  cent  for  third  class  passengers. 

There  are  reduced  fares  for  large  familites,  disabled 
soldiers  and  parents  of  soldiers  who  have  been  killed  in 
defending  their  country.  Families  in  which  there  are  three 
or  more  children  under  18,  receive  on  a  request  from  the 
head  of  the  family,  a  strictly  personal  untransferable  iden- 
tity card  for  the  father,  mother  and  each  child  under  18, 
which  entitles  them  to  the  following  reduction  of  fares: 

30  per  cent  for  families  of  3  children 
40  per  cent  for  families  of  4  children 
50  per  cent  for  families  of  5  children 
60  per  cent  for  families  of  6  children 
70  per  cent  for  families  of  7  children  and  upwards. 

The  companies  and  the  State  railway  grant  a  second  class 
pass  to  the  widows,  ancestors  and  descendants  of  the  first 
and  second  degree,  or  in  default  of  these,  the  brother  or 
sister  of  a  soldier  who  has  died  for  his  country,  allowing 
them  to  make  a  journey  free  of  cost  from  their  home  to  the 
burial  place  provided  by  the  military  authorities. 

Special  season  tickets,  called  workers'  three  class  season 
tickets  are  given  to  ever}-  worker,  employee  or  laborer  who 
can  show  that  he  is  obliged  to  travel  backwards  and  for- 
wards every  day  between  his  home  and  place  of  business. 

Present  Wage  Situation 

The  increase  in  the  wages  which  commenced  in  1918 
has  continued  during  1921.  These  have  reached  $644,200,- 
000  for  the  six  railways  (excluding  $104,600,000  of  cost-of- 
living  bonuses  paid  by  the  state),  being  an  increase  of 
340  per  cent  compared  with  1913.  This  increase  is  ex- 
plained by  the  increase  of  staff,  due  principally  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  eight-hour  Act,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
a  new  scale  of  wages  in  1920. 
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For  the  whole  of  the  railways,  the  cost  of  the  eight-hour 
day  has  been  rated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  a 
total  of  $220,000,000  a  year.  The  financial  burdens  result- 
ing from  this  Act  are  all  the  heavier  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  eight-hour  act  was  applied  on  terms  which  do  not 
sufficiently  lake  into  account  the  spei  ial  nature  of  the  em- 
ployees" duties,  which  consist  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  more  of  attendance  than  of  actual  work.  Owing  to 
this  new  regulation,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  30  to  40 
per  cent  in  the  output  of  work,  to  make  up  for  which  the 
number  of  employees  Ins  bad  to  be  increased  by  103,000. 

lf'20  new  scales  of  salaries  have  been  imposed  on 
the  company  by  an  official  commission.  These  scales  fix  the 
minimum  wage  at  $760,  and  have  considerably  raised,  as  re- 
gards the  majority  of  the  employees,  the  salaries  they  were 
drawing  at  the  beginning  of  1918.  Various  supplementary 
allowances  are  added  to  the  actual  gratui- 

ties, work  bonuses,  residence  indemnities,  allowances  for 
dependents),  the  rate  of  which  has  itself  been  considerably 
raised,  without  mentioning  the  cost-of-living  indemnity  of 
SI 44  borne  by  the  State.  The  results  are,  therefore,  that 
the  minimum  salary  of  a  new  employee  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  service  is  SI, 144  if  he  has  no  children,  $1,276  if  he 
has  two  children,  or  about  3}4   times  the  pre-war  salary. 

Therefore,  the  average  expenditure  per  employee,   which 
was  $434  in    1913    for  the  whole  of  the  railways,  is  at  the 
it  time  $1,528,  an  increase  of  205  per  cent.     The  in- 
is  much  larger  for  new  employees,  reaching,  accord- 
ing to  the  railway,  280  to  470  per  cent  for  porters  and  280 
to  580  per  cent  for  track-layers. 

Here  is,  for  example,  a  table  of  the  salaries  now  being 
paid  by  the  principal  railways  to  certain  classes  of  em- 
ployees  (married  men  with  three  children) : 


Track  Layer 

Porter 

Driver               Shop  Laborer 

Present  salary      $1,372 

SI. 372 

$1,902                       51.477 

1  All  rail* 

ays) 

Salaries 

by  railways 

on  June 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase             Increase 

30. 1914 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent) 

(per  cent)           (per  cent) 

Est 

$260         426 

$360 

281 

$670         183         $345         328 

State   •■ . 

360         281 

360 

281 

696         173           360         31C 

Midi    ... 

202          579 

252 

444 

624         204           267         453 

Nord   ... 

340         303 

360 

281 

P    L.   If. 

240         471 

240 

471 

;;;      m    m 

P.  O... 

242         466 

280 

386 

630         201           267         445 

The    pensions   were   increased     it    tht     same    time    as    the 

salaries  were   raised,   in   a  proportion   varying  between    25 

nt  and  100  per  cent  according  to  the  amount  of  the 

pension,  by  an  agreement  arrived  at  on  September  13,  1920, 

and    the  railway-.      The   financial    burden 


ol  ili-  pensions  has  therefore  increased,  and  is  made  still 
greater  because  of  the  liquidation  of  a  large  number  of  pen- 
sions  which  had  I  oed  during  the  war.     Finally, 

tin  payments  made  by  the  railways  to  the  pension  funds 
have  increased  on  account  of  the  rises  in  salaries  and  the 
fact  that  these  were  retroactive  in  character. 

Conclusion 

The  general  railway  situation  has,  therefore,  definitely 
improved  compared  with  last  year,  but  it  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  The  deficit  has  been  reduced,  and  in  some 
directi<  -   are   beginning  to  decrease,   particulate 

as  regards  construction  work  and  fuel. 

Apart  from  a  reduction  of  wages,  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  on  the  French  railways,  but  which  the  government  has 
announced  for  the  next  statement  of  account,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  a  saving  of  $20,000,000  to  540,000,000  can  be 
made.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  somewhat  optimistic 
forecasts  of  wages  costs  owing  to  the  alterations  which  the 
railways,  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
have  decided  to  make  in  the  application  of  the  eight-hour 
\  Greater  economy  on  this  head  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  less  strict  observance  of  the  Act  and  by  reducing  the  wages 
of  the  staff  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living. 
But  this  depends  much  more  on  the  government  than  on  the 
companies.  It  is  possible  to  save  on  repairs  because  of  the 
general  fall  in  prices,  and  also  because  the  number  of  ma- 
chines  to  be  repaired  will  shortly  be  at  normal  again. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  P.  L,  M.  will  soon  be 
able  to  balance  its  receipts  and  expenditures  again.  The 
restoration  of  the  devastated  districts  will  provide  increased 
traffic  for  the  reconstructed  Nord  and  Est  lines. 

But  any  improvement  in  the  railway  situation  depends 
i  hiefly  on  the  reorganization  of  the  railways  approved  by 
parliament.  The  new  agreement  will  enable  the  railways  to 
obtain,  on  much  Utter  term-  than  at  present,  the  large  capi- 
tal they  require  to  improve  their  plant,  increase  their  stock, 
carry  out  the  electrification  of  their  lines  and  secure  finan- 
cial stability  until  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  The 
agreement  is  a  conciliatory  measure  putting  an  end  to  all 
difficulties  of  a  legal  nature  between  the  companies  and  the 
state,  arising  from  the  war.  It  strengthens  the  understand- 
ing between  the  railway-  and  general  interests  of  the 
country,  and  brings  about  a  close  co-ordination  between  the 
railways  and  their  various  departments.  Further  it  ensures 
a  certain  amount  of  unity  in  management,  and  although 
tin  next  financial  statement-  will  necessarily  still  present 
difficulties,  the  future  can  be  confidently  f 
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A  Review  of  the  Italian  Railway  Situation 

Heavy  Deficits — Poor  Track — Dilapidated  Equipment — 
Ambitious  Program  for  Electrification 

By  Antonio  Giordano 


T 


The  total  mileage  of  the  Italian  railways  was — in 
December,  1920,  the  last  time  when  data  on  this  sub- 
ject were  published — 11,749  miles.  In  the  recently 
annexed  regions,  Venesia  Guilia  and  Venesia  Tridentina, 
there  are  about  528  miles  and  326 
miles,  respectively,  which  are  owned  by  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  Austrain  Railway  Company  "Sud- 
bahn  Gesellschaft"  but  are  operated  by 
the  Italian  State  Railway  Administra- 
tion. The  question  of  transferring  the 
shares  owned  by  the  Austrain  capital- 
ists to  the  Italian  State  Administration 
is  under  consideration.  The  Italian 
State  in  1905  took  over  the  railways  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
only  very  few  secondary  lines  which 
are  still  under  private  ownership,  the 
Sardinian  railways  being  acquired  in 
1915. 


Permanent    Way    and    Equipment 
Situation 

During  the  war  practically  no  re- 
pairs were  made  to  the  track  or  the 
equipment.  The  large  amount  of 
equipment  purchased  in  the  United 
States  was  used  almost  entirely  for  war  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
purposes    and    is    practically    ruined. 

The  old  equipment  was  used  for  passenger  and  freight  ser- 
vices which  were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Therefore,  the 
track  and  equipment  require  a  large  amount  of  repair  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  pre-war  physical  condition.  The 
Railway  Administration  has  been  so  thoroughly  occupied 
with  the  rehabilitation  and  repair  of  the  railways  in  the  dev- 


HE  ITALIAN  railways 
came  out  of  the  war  in  a  sad 
plight.  Excessive  labor 
troubles  have  not  permitted  a  re- 
turn to  anywhere  near  pre-war 
conditions.  Equipment  is  badly 
needed.  There  is  no  money  to 
be  spent  there — in  large  amounts 
— for  rehabilitation,  extensions 
and  in  electrification. 

Mr.  Giordano's  invitation  to 
American  capital  to  invest  in  the 
Italian  railway  supply  industries 
is  tempting  when  the  potential 
market  both  in  and  around  Italy 
is  considered. 


vastated  regions  in  the  north  and  in  the  recently  annexed  re- 
gions that  it  has  not  been  able  to  give  the  attention  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  track  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  finances. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  the 
^^^^^^^^^^  conditions  were  such  that  the  govern- 
ment found  it  more  feasible  to  buy 
new  equipment,  than  to  repair  the  old, 
in  order  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  new 
equipment  ordered: 

Locomotives 


Cabs  Ordered  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

December  20,  1918.  .150  locomotives  (already  de- 
livered). 

December  20,  1918.. 10,000  cars  (already  deliv- 
ered). 

December  8,  1919.  .150  locomotives  (already  de- 
livered). 

Locomotives  and  Cars  Ordered  in  Italy 
locomotives. 


December 
August  30 
August  30 
August  30 
August  30 
D. 


0.    1918.      24  electr 

1919. ..     610  passer 

1919. ..     250  baggage  cars. 

1919... 2,960  freight    cars. 

1919...     486  locomotives    (steam). 


4,   1919..  78  locimoiives    (electric). 

January  10.   1921...  50  tank    cars. 

April    12.    1921 183   locomotives   (steam). 

April   23,    1921 450  passenger   cars. 

April    23,    1921 300  bageage    cars. 

April   23,    1921 1,678   freight  cars. 

June  3,  1921 100  tank   cars. 

—        A  large  number  of  old  cars  which  were 
used  in  local  services  during  the  war 
are  now  lying  idle  in  the  repair  shops  awaiting  repairs. 

Financial  Situation,  Rates  and  Fares 

The  critical  financial  condition  of  the  railways  is  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  by  the  government  at  the  present  moment. 
Since  1915  the  balance  sheet  has  been  shov.ing  a  loss  and 
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it  is  reported  that  for  the  year  1920-1921  the  loss  will  be 
$280,000,000,  the  revenues  being  about  $600,000,000  and 
the  expenses  $880,000,000.  The  freight  and  passenger  rates 
were  increased  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  1920-1921  deficit 
and  eliminating  any  possibility  of  a  deficit  in  1921-1922, 
but  instead  of  accomplishing  its  purpose  these  increases 
caused  a  reduction  in  traffic.  During  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1921,  the  passenger  traffic  decreased  from  23  to  58  per 
cent  as  compared  to  the  traffic  of  November  and  December, 
1920;  during  the  same  period  freight  traffic  decreased  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

Another  factor  responsible  for  the  poor  showing  for  the 
past  year  was  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 
In  round  figures  the  number  has  increased  from  150,000  on 
June  30,  1914,  to  211,000  on  March  31,  1921,  or  an  in- 
crease of  41  per  cent.  At  present  the  increase  is  about  67 
per  cent.  In  the  year  1913-14  there  were  1,243  employees 
per  million  train-kilometers  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  1,878. 

A  special  committee  made  up  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  government  employees,  appointed  by 
the  government  to  reorganize  the  railway  administration 
with  a  view  to  reducing  expenses,  is  endeavoring  to  make  a 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  railway  employees. 

The  freight  rates  have  been  increased  by  400  per  cent 
above  the  rates  of  1915  while  the  passenger  fares  have  been 
increased,  for  first-class,  350  per  cent;  second-class,  250 
per  cent;  and  third-class,  120  per  cent.  A  law  has  just  been 
passed  for  the  reorganization  of  the  freight  railway  tariff. 
The  old  tariff,  approved  in  1884.  had  770  items  for  the 
classification  of  the  freight,  while  the  new  tariff  has  only  77. 
The  new  schedule  follows  the  Belgian  system. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  organizations  of  Italy  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  government  several  times  to  the 
fact  that  the  increase  of  rates  is  not  having  the  effect  of 
increasing  railway  revenue,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  does 
encourage  the  merchants  not  to  ship  by  train  and  the  people 
to  restrict  their  traveling  as  much  as  possible.  The  shippers 
are  using  motor  lorry  routes,  which  sprang  up  after  the 
armistice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula  to 
a  large  extent  as  their  rates  are  some  50  per  cent  lower  than 
those  of  the  railways. 

New  Requirements  of  the  Railways 

political  and  economic  consequences  of  the  war  have 
■  hanged  the  currents  of  traffic  in  Europe  and  these  changes, 
11  as  ihf  import  im  e  tin  It  ilian  peninsula  ha-  acquired 
on  account  of  its  geographical  position  as  a  trade  link  be- 
tween the  western  and  of  I'.urope,  makes 
it  imperative  in  improi  !  dlwaj  facilities  Further- 
more, the  impetus  given  the  w 1.  :  j  manu- 
facturing industrii  lilt  of  the  war  can  only  be  main- 
tained and  developed  by  improving  the  rail* 
Then  there  are  certain  of  Italy  which  on  account 
of  the  incn  require  tin-  construction  of  new 
lines,  additional  tracks  and  f  aril  it 

The    Italian    Parliament    has   voted    $400,000,000    for   the 
improvement  of  railway  fa.  ilities,  but  even  this  is  not  enough 
rry  on  all  th<  ■  ork.   To  a-si-t  in  the  rehabili- 

tation of  the  rail  '  ■rnment  has  decided  that  Ger- 

man'. I  d    to   Italy,   on    the    reparation 

much  railu  i\  materials  as  possible  for  these 
improvement-  ami  for  the  electrification  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lines.  The  Italian  industries  have  strongly  objected  to 
this  plan  of  the  government  and  demand  that  Germany 
supply  the   raw   materials  only,   allowing  the   Italian   indus- 

to  manufacture  the  fin  I  itherwise,  they 

■he  iron  and  the  ■  ii  lu  tries  will  have  to  shut 
down 

The  industrial  organizal  taking  advant 


the  large  deficit  of  the  Italian  railways  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  denationalization  of  the  railway  system.  They 
claim  that  if  the  railway-  arc  properly  managed  they  will 
become  the  best  customer  of  the  Italian  industries,  and  that 
under  private  management  they  will  develop  more  rapidly 
and  grow  hand-in-hand  with  the  industries.  Furthermore, 
they  claim  the  treasury  cannot  continue  to  meet  the  heavy 
railway  deficits.  By  selling  the  railways  to  private  compa- 
nies, the  national  debt  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  the 
available  railway  securities  would  offer  a  splendid  source 
of  investment  for  the  Italian  banks  and  would  thus  strengthen 
their  position.  In  the  meantime  steps  should  be  taken  to 
put  both  the  banks  and  the  treasury  in  a  position  to  check 
the  invasion  of  foreign  capital  which  is  taking  possession 
of  the  great  Italian  firm-  ,md  industries. 

New  Construction  Needed 

Italy  is  sadly  in  need  of  new  lines,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  following: 
Northern  Italy: 

(unco-San  Dalmasso  di  Tenda-Ventimiglia 
Aosta-Chamberg 
Milan-Genoa  (direct  line) 
Mals-St.  Moritz   (Switzerland) 
Calabso-Cortina  d'Ampeszo 
Verona-Bologna   (direct  line) 
This  will  total  about  1,200  miles. 

In  the  Venesia  Guilia  the  changed  political  conditions 
render  necessary  the  construction  of  a  new  line  between 
Goivsia  and  Klagenfurth,  avoiding  the  Jugoslav  territory, 
and  thus  rendering  the  traffic  between  the  port  of  Trieste 
and  German  Austria  independent  from  eventual  restrictions 
of  the  Jugoslav  government.  Furthermore,  a  new  line  will 
be  built  between  Trieste  and  Fiume,  as  well  as  one  between 
Fiume  and  Pola  totaling  about  310  miles  in  length. 

During  the  recent  conference  of  Portorose  the  attention 
of  the  governments  of  the  countries  of  the  former  Austrian- 
Hungarian  monarchy  was  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  improv- 
ing the  communications  between  Dalmatia  and  Central 
Europe  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  connect  Fiume  with 
Zara  by  a  fern-boat  service  to  the  islands  of  Cherso-Veglia- 
Arbe  and  Pazo  and  with  a  line  from  Zara  to  Kuin.  The 
cost  of  such  project  would  amount  to  over  $100,000,000. 
Central  Italy. — The  requirements  in  this  section  are  a  line 
ti  Rimini  and  Urhino;  the  construction  of  a  faster 
lini'  between  Florence  and  Bologna  and  between  Rome  and 
Vncona  and  Rome  and  Naples,  a  total  of  032  miles. 

Southern  Italy. — Here  over  1,000  miles  are  required  to 
connect  the  interior  of  the  peninsular  to  the  various  ports, 
and  the  interior  of  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  most  impor- 
tant commeri     I  M  C&1  niia. 

rdinia. — In   a    government   report   it   is   stated    that   the 
island    Of    Sardinia    has    Sufficient    mineral    wealth    to   cover 
most  of  the  whole  demand  of  ftalv,  but  it-  development  is 
Je  b\    the   lark    of   proper  communications. 
I  eminent    p]         to    establish    a  new    communication 

between  Lombardy  and  Sardinia  through  Leghorn  and  Cor- 
sica,  which  will  shorten  the  route  between  Italy  and  Sardinia 
miles.    Moreover.  621   mil.-  ,.f  roadways  will  be  built 
in   Sardinia   to  connect   the  interior  of  the  country   with  the 

These  are  the  projects  which  the  government  intends  to 
i  arrv  nut  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  new  lines 
and   it   i-  expected  that   thev  will  cover  the  requirements. 

Rolling  Stock  Requirements 
\      regards    doul  it    IS    Stated    that    the    Railway 

Administration  has  been  authorised  to  build  about  3,169 
miles  of  double  track,  although  the  needs  of  the  countn-  are 
estimated  to  be  over  4.o?o  miles 

railways    ire   sadly   in   need   of  new  equipment.    The 
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following  table  indicates  the  requirements  and  the  purchases 
authorized  for  1922: 

Purchast  s 

Requirements  t»*  be  made 

Si  ai     1 "  itivi  -      1,000  576 

Electric    locomotives 800  .."  '> 

Passengei    cars                         1,000  640 

Bagg;i';c   cars >00  251 

F..  ighl    cat  1,501 

While  the  large  amount  of  equipment  purchased  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war  has  given  satisfaction  there 
is  .it  the  present  time  but  little  likelihood  of  further  pur- 
hases  being  made  in  that  country.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Italian  industries  are  seeking  to  obtain  the  monopoly  for 
the  supply  of  the  railway  rolling  stock  to  the  Italian  rail- 
ways, and  in  second  place  the  cost  of  the  home  product 
is  cheaper  than  the  American  equipment  because  of  the  rate 
of  exchange.    Furthermore,  the  industries  developed  during 


An  "Old  Timer"  for  Second-Class  Passengers  Still  in  Service 

the  war  need  business  to  keep  them  going.  While  there  is 
not  a  direct  possibility  for  the  sale  of  American  railway 
rolling  stock  and  supplies  in  Italy  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  is  the  possibility  of  Americans  participating  in  this 
business  by  investing  capital  in  the  Italian  enterprises. 

American  capital  would  be  welcomed  in  the  Italian  indus- 
trial circles,  particularly  as  it  would  mean  Italo-American 
economic  collaboration.  W:ith  proper  development  Italian 
railway  industrial  plants  would  be  in  a  position  to  supply 
all  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans  without 
heavy  transportation  costs;  at  present  this  market  has  untold 
possibilities. 

In  consequence  of  the  crisis  in  the  shipping  industry, 
especially  in  Venesia  Guilia,  the  recently  annexed  regions 
of  Italy,  it  has  been  suggested  to  transform  certain  of  the 
large  shipyards  of  Trieste  (Cantieri  di  San  Marco  e  San 
Rocco  and  the  Cantiere  of  the  Stabilimento  Tecnico  Tries- 
tino)  into  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and 
cars  for  exportation  to  Jugoslavia.  Roumania,  Austria,  etc. 

Electrification 

A  comprehensive  electrification  program  is  being  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  fuel  situation.  Italy  having 
no  coal  is  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  her  supply; 
this  during  the  war  was  a  great  handicap.  The  present 
plans  involve  some  3,000  miles  of  line.  This  work  is  in  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
electric power  stations.  In  1915  there  were  329  hydro- 
electric plants  of  over  300  hp.  each,  which  produced  935,000 
hp.  This  number  was  increased  to  383  in  1920,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  1,152,120  hp.  There  are  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction 54  additional  plants  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  359,210  hp.  This,  with  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  plants, 
will  give  Italy  a  total  hydro-electric  capacity  of  1,811,330 
hp.    Plans  have  been  developed  for  additional  plants  to  the 


extent  of  about  950,000  hp.  The  government  has  been  de- 
layed in  developing  the  hydro-electric  program  because  of 
the  poor  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

In  August,  1920,  there  were  235  miles  of  line  under 
electric  operation;  in  June,  1921,  there  were  added  56  miles; 
it  is  expected  that  by  June,  1922,  another  addition  of  213 
miles  will  be  made,  making  a  total  of  504  miles.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1922,  work  involving  521  miles  of  line  will  be  started 
in  northern  Italy,  connecting  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Bologna;  recently  the  electrification  of  the  line  between 
Bologna  and  Milan   (134  miles)   was  authorized. 

Plans  are  in  process  of  completion  for  still  further  large 
electrification  schemes.  That  which  will  be  in  operation  by 
July,  1922,  it  is  estimated,  will  effect  a  saving  of  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day. 

In  Northern  Italy  the  system  to  be  used  is  three-phase  at 
16  cycles,  whereas  in  Central  Italy  the  system  will  be  three- 
phase  at  46  cycles.  In  Southern  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
continuous  current  will  be  used. 

Competition  Between  Railways  and 

Other   Means   of   Transport 

The  government  is  planning  to  establish  mail  and  pas- 
senger air  services  but  seeks  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  competition  with  the  railway  services.  These  plans  for 
the  present  are  restricted  to  services  between  Naples  and 
Sicily  and  Tripoli  and  between  Brindisi  and  Corfu. 

Competition  between  sea  transportation  and  railway  trans- 
portation is  limited  only  to  certain  Adriatic  lines  of  local 
importance  which  do  not  materially  affect  the  traffic  of  the 
railways. 

What  has  hurt  the  railway  traffic  most  is  the  automobile 
services  established  after  the  armistice,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  freight.  In  the  Italian 
peninsula  there  arc  000  automobile  lines  for  passenger 
service  and  200  lines  for  freight  service.  The  Fiat  Auto 
Company  has  requested  the  permission  of  the  government 
to  establish  410  additional  automobile  lines  for  passenger 
service. 

The  passenger  services  compete  especially  with  the  sec- 
ondary railway  lines  connecting  large  centers,  such  as  Turin, 
Bologna,  Trieste,  Rome,  and  Naples,  with  the  small  villages 
of  the  respective  districts,  while  the  freight  services  connect 
the  large  cities,  such  as  Turin  through  Milan  to  Trieste, 
Milan  and  Trieste  to  Rome,  Naples  with  Rome,  etc.  Being 
fast  and  less  expensive  than  the  railway  services  they  are 
preferred  by  the  shippers. 

Labor  Organization 

There  are  three  organizations  of  railway  workmen  in  Italy 
— namely,  the  Socialist  Workmen  Organization  (Sindacato 
Italiano  dei  Ferrovieri)  with  headquarters  in  Bologna,  the 
Catholic  Workmen  Organization  (Sindacato  Bianco  dei 
Ferrovieri  Italiani )  with  headquarters  in  Milan,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Workmen  (Associasione 
Xazionale  dei  Ferrovieri  Italiani)  with  headquarters  in 
Milan. 

In  consequence  of  the  strikes  of  last  year  the  parliament 
passed  a  law  authorizing  the  increase  of  the  wages  400  per 
cent,  establishing  a  new  base  between  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  which  cut  down  the 
great  disparity  between  the  two  which  existed  previously. 

Railway  labor  has  found  the  futility  of  continuously 
striking  and  is  beginning  to  realize  the  true  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country.  At  the  recent  strike  in  Rome  members 
of  the  Socialist  Workmen  Organization  remained  at  work 
and  operated  the  trains.  The  government  has  also  taken 
strong  measures  against  the  agitators  so  that  now  the  labor 
situation  is  far  better  than  it  was  immediately  following  the 
war.  The  government  will  reduce  the  number  of  employees 
instead  of  salaries  in  the  endeavor  to  economize. 
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The  Swiss  Railways  in  the  Year  1921 

Loss  of  Traffic  Brings  Deficits — Complete  Electrification 
Planned — Effect  of  High  Exchange  Rate 

By   Julian   Grande 


Although  Switzerland's  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  last  May,  is  only  3,883,700,  including 
foreigners,  her  state  or  federal  railways  at  the  end 
of  1920  had  a  total  working  length  of  1,895  miles.  Besides 
the  federal  railway-.  Switzerland  has 
the  following  company-owned  lines:  ^^^^^^^_^^__ 


Miles 


549 
945 


.Nature    of    Railway 

-     in 

total    length    in    miles    

67  narrow-gage  lines — total   working  length 

15  cogwheel  Tines — total  working  length...        13 

s7  tramways — total    working    length 303 

49  cable  railways — total  working  length...       31 

The  total  amount  of  capital,  share 

and  bond,  invested  in  all  these  different 

non-state  Swiss  railways  and  in  tram- 

Lmounts  this  year  to  $154,860,- 

000      On  the   federal   railways  alone 

last    year    39,410    persons    were    em- 

a  figure  which  has  just  been 

1.  for  economy's  sake,  to  35,832, 

which  will  mean  a  saving  of  $2,000,- 

000  in  wages  and  salaries — a  reduction 

from  545,600,00(1  000. 

The  financial  situation  of  both  the 

.1    and    private    lines    in    Swit/.er  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

land  is  serious.     For  the  federal  rail        ~— ^ ^"^ 
follows: 

-   war   and   the 

...      40.818.600 

Rate    Increases    Do    Not    Bring    Increased    Earnings 

The  Swiss  rail .-  for  the  first  seven  months  of 

red  with  those  fee  the  corresponding  period  of 

1920.  show  that  tl  greatly 

Iriven  more  than  90  per  rent  of 

re]  third-da  aboul  3  p 

(from  526.780.000  to  127,600,000)      This  Increase  applies 


BECAUSE  of  the  high  rate  of 
exchange  for  Swiss  money 
neighboring  countries  route 
traffic  around  that  country  to  es- 
cape paying  rates  in  Swiss  cur- 
rency. For  the  same  reason  the 
tourist  travel,  which  before  the 
war  was  a  large  source  of  revenue, 
is  greatly  reduced.  Swiss  rolling 
stock  and  road  bed  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  compared  with  the 
neighboring  countries.  Electrifi- 
cation is  progressing  despite  the 
difficult    financial   condition. 


to  all  lines:  the  increase  for  the  federal  railways  is  still  less. 
The   following    figures    show   the   position   of   the   Swiss 
federal  railways  from  January  to  the  end  of  October  in  1920 
and  1921: 

1920 
Passenger  receipts  (Janu- 

ary  October)    $21,361,285     $21,139,959 

^^~^^^^^m^~m~^mm~  Freight     receipts     (Janu- 

ary-October i         .......   34,833,968       43.54:.240 


Total     receipts     (Janu- 
ary-October)     $56,195,253     $64,682,199 


Tttal     operating     receipts 

(January-October)   $58,397,800 

Total    operating    expenses 

(January-October i    ....   55,945, 8t>3 

Met    operating    revenue 

(January-October)    .      $2,451,937 


$66,670,143 
57,154,564 


$9,515,579 

the    first 


The    results,    therefon 

ten  months'  working  of  the  Swiss  fed- 
eral  railways   in    1921    ari    worse   than 

those  of  the  corresponding  period  of 
which  was  considered  such  an 
unfavorabli  year  from  the  railway  re- 
ceipts  standpoint  Hie  returns  of  the 
federal  railways  per  mile  are  less  up 
to  October,    1921,  than  they  were  dur- 

Had  .1-  i-  the  financial  situation  of 

the    Swiss    federal    railways,    however. 

u  i-  not  relatively  so  had  as  thai  <^'  many  other  European 
railways,  Indeed,  it  is  hotter,  as  the  following  table  will 
shorn 


Railway 

Mediterranean    (France). 

Belgium) 

'".ermati     i    il  


Deficit  at 

' 

.n.lof  1920 

$120,000,009 

154.000.000 

000      i1 

0 

inn. ooo 

The    Privately    Operated    Lines 

\     regards  the  private-owned  lines  in   Switzerland   the 
situation  is  not  much  more  satisfactory      The  following  were 
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the  decreases  or  increases  in  receipts  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1921  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920: 

I'mv  \1  !  LY  OWNED    T.I1,  B9 

Standard-gage  lints,  decrease 4.8  per  cent 

Narrow  ■  .  ■  ■  6  percent 

iii>  n  .-■  14.5  per  cent 

40  tramways,   increase    1  per  cent 

J6   cable    lines,   increase 5.8  per  cent 

The  main  reasons  for  the  general  decrease  in  the  receipts 
of  Swiss  railways  are,  besides  the  high  cost  of  materials,  and 
especially  coal,  the  increases  in  wages  and  salaries  found 
necessary  because  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  un- 
settled state  of  Europe,  and  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
working-day.  Rails,  for  instance,  rose  greatly  in  price, 
making  it  harder  to  keep  the  lines  in  good  working  order. 
Rails  cost  $34  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  Basel,  in  1913,  but  during  the 
war  the  cost  increased  to  $100  and  even  $120.  During  the 
war  Switzerland  had  to  carry  her  own  freight  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  and  consequently  had  to  add  considerably  to 
the  number  of  her  freight  cars.  These  numbered  19,300  in 
1913,  and  25,000  in  1920.  Before  the  war  a  steam  loco- 
motive cost  14.5  cents  per  pound.  During  the  war  this  rose 
to  72.5  cents.  Coal  and  railway  material  generally  are  now 
falling  considerably  in  price  here,  but  are  still  much  dearer 
than  before  the  war. 

Decrease  in  International  Traffic 

What,  however,  has  really  caused  the  Swiss  railways  in 
general  so  much  loss  is  the  enormous  decrease  of  international 
traffic,  due  to  unsettled  conditions.  Switzerland  is  a  natural 
European  railway  junction,  and,  under  normal  conditions,  a 
highway  of  trade  across  Europe  in  all  directions.  Freight 
between  Belgium  and  Italy,  Germany  and  Italy,  and  to  a 
great  extent  also  between  Northern  France  and  Italy  used 
to  be  carried  over  the  St.  Gotthard  line.  Now,  with  the 
decrease  of  commerce  and  the  abnormally  low  value  of  the 
money  of  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy,  these  coun- 
tries find  it  more  advantageous  to  transport  their  merchandise 
by  a  much  more  circuitous  route,  or  even  by  sea,  thus  avoid- 
ing having  to  pay  Swiss  railway  freights  in  Swiss  francs. 

Again,  a  very  large  amount  of  passenger  traffic  used  to 
pass  through  Switzerland,  besides  which  the  Swiss  inland 
trains  used,  especially  in  summer,  to  carry  very  considerable 
numbers  of  passengers.  It  is  estimated  that,  before  the  war, 
some  4,000,000  tourists  annually  visited  Switzerland.  Now 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  number  are  able  to  visit 
the  country,  mainly  because  of  the  high  exchange. 

Motor  Car  Competition  Serious 

Before  the  war  the  average  American  visitor  to  Switzerland 
traveled  first-class,  and  he  could,  and  often  did,  buy  a  fort- 
night's first-class  ticket,  available  on  all  the  Swiss  federal 
railways  and  on  the  lake  steamers,  for  only  $20,  and  a 
monthly  ticket  for  $30.  During  the  war  these  general  season 
tickets,  as  they  were  called,  were  abolished,  and  they  have 
not  since  been  reintroduced,  except  for  a  minimum  period  of 
three  months,  and  at  a  cost  of  $120,  which  is  almost  exactly 
double  the  pre-war  price. 

The  result  of  the  greatly  increased  fares  and  the  much 
reduced  and  much  less  convenient  train  services  is  that 
Americans  travelling  three  or  four  together  have  lately  often 
found  it  cheaper  and  far  pleasanter  to  buy  a  motor  car  in 
France  and  tour  through  Switzerland  in  it,  thus  avoid  using 
the  railways. 

But  it  is  not  in  passenger  traffic  alone  that  the  results  of 
the  war  have  affected  the  receipts  of  Swiss  railways.  The 
competition  of  motor  vans  and  motor  lorries  with  the  rail- 
ways for  the  conveyance  of  heavy  freight  in  Switzerland  has 
become  very  serious.  In  1914  there  were  only  751  such  vans 
in  the  country;  at  the  end  of  1920  there  were  3,331,  and  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  sorts   is  greatlv  and   con- 


stantly increasing.  Most  of  the  railways  and  nearly  all  the 
lines  of  commercial  importance  being  state-owned,  it  lias  not 
been  so  easy  for  them  to  introduce  their  own  railway  motor 
van  services  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  privately- 
owned  lines  because  of  the  red-tape  involved.  Consequently, 
private  companies  have  introduced  motor  van  transport  into 
Switzerland,  and  these  companies  are  already  of  considerable 
importance,  with  much  capital  behind  them. 

All  that  the  State  Railways  Department  has  done  hitherto 
is  to  ask  the  government  to  prevent  motor  van  companies 
from  competing  with  them,  but  it  naturally  can  hardly  do 
that.  At  present  the  railways  cannot  compete  with  the  motor 
van  transport  companies  if  only  because  they  have  to  main- 
tain, not  merely  freight  offices  at  every  railway  station  of  any 
size,  but  also  because  they  have  to  keep  the  permanent  way 
in  order,  and  motor  vans  do  not  have  to  keep  the  roads  in 
order  nor  maintain  such  a  large  staff  of  clerks,  etc.  Finally, 
they  are  not,  as  are  the  railways,  bound  by  the  eight-hour 
working  day  law. 

The  Swiss  postoffice  is  also  inaugurating  a  motor  van 
service  for  the  transport  of  mails  and  parcels  within  certain 
areas  formerly  served  by  the  railways.  An  aerial  mail 
service  has  been  tried  in  Switzerland,  but  it  was  abandoned 
as  being  too  expensive.  On  the  other  hand  a  passenger  and 
mail  service  between  Taris  and  Lausanne  has  just  begun. 
Finally,  petroleum  was  during  the  war  and  until  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  Swiss  government  monopoly,  which  made  it  much 
more  expensive  than  it  would  have  been  if  sold  privately. 
This  will  also  cheapen  transport  by  motor  vans,  motor  cars 
and  aeroplanes. 

Electrification 

The  Swiss  federal  railways  hope  electrification  will  enable 
them  to  put  their  finances  upon  a  sounder  basis.  Switzerland 
has  no  coal  mines,  and  has  always  bought  coal  from  her 
immediate  neighbors,  mainly  Germany  and  Belgium,  al- 
though during  the  war  she  perforce  bought  it  often  from 
England  and  even  from  the  United  States,  but  at  prices 
which  rose  from  $5.40  a  ton  in  1913  to  $38  per  ton  in  1920. 
The  1913  federal  railway  coal  bill  was  $3,507,400,  but  the 
estimated  expenditure  on  coal  (which  has  almost  certainly 
been  exceeded)  for  1921  amounted  to  $21,060,000,  and  yet 
coal  has  greatly  fallen  in  price. 

For  this  electrification  work  Switzerland  was  obliged,  in 
1920,  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  United  States  of  $60,000,000  at 
9  per  cent  interest.  At  the  time  of  raising  the  loan  it  was 
stated  that  this  sum  was  to  be  spent  solely  on  the  purchase 
of  electric  plant  in  the  United  States,  on  building  electric 
power  stations,  and  generally  on  continuing  the  work  of 
electrification  of  the  Swiss  federal  lines.  A  good  deal  of 
copper  wire  and  certain  electric  cables  were  bought  in  the 
States,  but  since  the  German  mark  has  fallen  so  much  in 
value  Switzerland  has  naturally  turned  to  Germany  to  pur- 
chase there  such  of  her  railway  requisites  as  she  cannot 
produce  herself. 

The  first  of  the  federal  railways  to  be  electrified  was  the 
St.  Gotthard  line,  139  miles  long,  running  from  Lucerne  to 
Chiasso,  on  the  Swiss-Italian  frontier,  and  traversing  the  St. 
Gotthard  tunnel,  9%  miles  long.  This  line,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  entirely  electrified  by  April  next,  and  already  trains 
with  electric  traction  are  running  from  Erstfeld  to  Bellinzona. 
The  locomotives,  which  have  been  built  in  Switzerland,  cost 
$200,000,  or  exactly  twice  as  much  as  they  would  have  cost 
before  the  war. 

At  present  about  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  network  of  the 
Swiss  railways,  federal  and  other,  is  electrified,  or  about 
1,200  miles  altogether.  Single-phase  alternating  current  is 
used  in  most  every  case.  The  cost  of  transforming  a  railway 
from  steam  to  electric  traction,  however,  is  very  considerable. 
The  original  estimate  for  the  cost  of  electrifying  the  St. 
Gotthard  line  from  Erstfeld  to  Bellinzona,  through  the  tun- 
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nel,  was  $7,700,000,  plus  about  $400,000  (or  repair  shops; 
but  the  sum  hitherto  expended  can  hardly  be  less  than 
$20,000,000.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  entire  St.  Gotthard  line  will  ultimately  cost  be- 
cause the  iron  bridges  have  all  proved  too  weak  for  the  heavy 
electric  locomotive  "and  trains,  and  60  of  the  smaller  bridges 
have  accordingly  been  reinforced  by  reinforced  concrete, 
with  a  layer  of  ballast;  the  large  iron  bridges  have  to  be 
either  strengthened  by  arches  underneath  or  be  replaced  by 
stone  bridg<  -  lone  in  the  case  of  nearly 

20  bridges. 

The  number  of  electric  locomotives  at  present  used  on  all 
the  electrified  Swiss  railways  is  about  50,  but  there  are  still 
1,100  steam  locomotives  in  use.  The  electrification  of  all 
the  Swiss  railways,  broad  and  narrow  gage,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  within   12  years. 

What  it  will  mean  to  the  federal  railways  alone  to  be  able 
to  use  electric  traction  on  all  other  lines  may  be  gaged  from 
the  fact  that  in  1919  about  $13,800,000  out  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  $58,178,400  (or  about  24  per  cent)  was  for  coal 
alone,  and  that  with  a  still  reduced  train  service.  The  total 
-capital  required  for  the  electrification  of  the  entire  Swiss 
railway  system,  including  power  generating  stations,  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate,  and  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  water- 
falls selected  for  the  production  of  electric  current;  an  outside 
estimate  is  $100,000,000. 

The  question  whether  it  will  be  cheaper  to  run  the  Swiss 
railways  electrically  than  by  steam  is  somewhat  disputed; 
but  since  1911  it  has  been  proved  that  the  cost  of  the  electric 
energy  used  by  the  Lotschberg  line  was  about  two-thirds  of 
what  steam  power  would  have  cost. 

Private  Lines  in  Difficulties 
The  Lotschberg  line,  a  privately-owned  company,  is  also 
in  financial  straits,  due  to  the  war.  On  December  31,  1920, 
its  total  debit  balance  was  $4,349,514.  Although  a  link  be- 
tween Eastern  France  and  Italy,  via  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  it 
depends  much  on  local  business  and  tourists.  The  original 
capital  for  its  construction  was  mainly  subscribed  by  France, 
but  the  Swiss  government  took  advantage  of  the  low-value 
of  the  French  franc  in  1920  to  buy  back  40  out  of  44  million 
francs  worth  of  Lotschberg  bonds  to  Uarer  from  the 
French.  The  ordinary  -hare  has  Keen  reduced  50  per  cent 
and  the  preference  share  capital  20.  Very  badly  hit  by  the 
war,  this  1;  tgain  in  October,  1920,  to  pay  some 

interest  on  its  bonds.  A  misfortune  with  which  it  has  to 
contend  is  that  on  the  south  side  traffic  has  been  frequently 
disturbed  by  avalanchi  -  I  lides.     Experts  consulted 

could  only  advise  constructing  two  additional  tunnels,  one 
nearly  two  miles  long,  the  other  about  1,180  yards  long, 
besid  and  other  ((instructions 

are  n<  hold  up  stones  and  rocks  from  the  slopes 

ill)   prevent  the  line  beii 

One  of  the  Tragedies  of  Railway   History 

.  ite  mountain  railways,  the  Bernese  Ober- 

lines,  which  come  largely  within  the  category  of  tourist 

mi       I  he   Jtorj   of  the 

r:ui  Railway,  the  highest  mountain  railway  in  F.urope, 

Bi  fore  the  war 
it  pai  ply  "'• 

d    in    fin.iiK  ill    diffii  ulties   that   the    »h  it 

•it.  and 
vari<>'.  made  to  'lie  bondholders  (bond 

l  -  whit  h  ma)  perhaps 
r.iilv  nkniptcy  but   will   not   fill   the   bondholders' 

Inotha   -■  ■•  '  tourisl  line  which  is  virtually  bankrupt  this 
is  the  lurk. i  Line,  with  debts  exceeding  (6,000,000, 
.n,,!  .1   (mounting  to  $1 ,600  l 

'.  owned  line,  the  Rhaei  which  runs 


to  St.  Moritz  and  Darvos  and  the  Engadine  generally,  is 
already  partly  electrified,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  June  1, 
1022,  the  entire  line  of  173  miles  will  be  in  electric  operation. 
The  total  cost  of  the  electrification  of  this  line  will  probably 
be  about  $1,800,000. 

The  development  of  electrification  work  in  Switzerland  is 
hindered  by  the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.  Before 
the  war  all  the  canalization  and  blasting  as  well  as  masonry 
work  were  done  by  Italians,  who  used  really  to  be  the 
tunnel  builders  of  the  Alps;  but.  now  the  emigration  of  foreign 
labor  into  Switzerland  is  severely  restricted,  and  instead  of 
Italians,  Swiss  have  to  be  employed,  who  are  less  skilful  at 
this  kind  of  work. 

Nationalization  Does  Not  Pay 
The  construction  of  most  of  the  power  stations  intended 
to  supply  electric  current  to  railways  has  to  be  done  by  tin 
federal  railways,  and  experience  has  shown,  at  any  rate  in 
this  country,  that  government  management  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive management.  The  war  has  revealed  to  the  Swiss — 
what  they  were  already  suspecting — that  nationalization 
does  not  pay.  No  country  has  given  nationalization  so 
thorough  a  test  as  Switzerland,  and  nowhere  is  there  now  so 
powerful  a  movement  on  foot  towards  denationalization.  At 
the  beginning  of  1921  Switzerland  actually  had  171,623 
federal  and  federal  railway  officials.  In  other  words,  almost 
exactly  one  in  every  22  of  the  country's  population,  including 
foreigners,  was  either  a  civil  servant  or  a  state  railway 
official. 

Campaign    Launched 

So  profoundly  disgusted  have  the  Swiss  public  become 
with  the  results  of  state  railway  management,  that  a  cam- 
paign was  recently  launched,  asking  Parliament  to  hand  back 
the  state  railways  to  a  private  company.  A  special  parlia- 
mentary committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  Swiss 
federal  railway  re-organization.  It  was  not  long  before  it 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  federal  railways  from  55  to  11,  and  the 
Dumber  of  railway  districts  and  district  managerial  offices 
from  five  to  three  The  result  will  be  that  Switzerland  will 
be  rid  of  a  great  many  superfluous  officials,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  salaries  amounting  to  no  less  than  $1,000,000  will 
be  saved 

New    Work 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  Swiss  federal  railway  indebtedness 
thai  thi  just  published,  in.  hide  only  $230,000 

for  new  lines,  of  which  about  $200,000  is  for  the  second 
Simplon  runnel,  The  following  arc  the  other  principal  items 
on   the  1922  ilway  estini   I 

New  rolling  stock .     15, 

tNearl)    $2. 500.000  less  than  in    19 

I   enmotives     4,182,000 

60,000 

Sixty    third  class    passenger   cars  J18.800 

'• 
i  'onatrui  -  '2,547,168 

(About  ■  'han  in   l°2n 

te  tin-  general  outer)  aboul  lack  of  capital  for  em- 
barking on  an)  new  enterprises,  engineers  have  Uvn  study- 
ing the  question  of  piercing  \ei  another  great  Alpine  tunnel 
through  the  Splugen,  which  would  greatly  shorten  the  dis- 
tance  between  Central  Europe  and  the  Adriatic  and  It.ih 
Naturally  those  interested  in  the  Simplon  and  (iolthard  lines 

are  much  alarmed  at  this  new  project,  especially  as  the 
second  Simplon  tunnel  is  now  completely  masoned  over  and 

the  electric   installations   are  being    titled   up 

Although  the  Swiss  railways  were  severely  tried  financially 

bv  the  war.  nevertheless  in  one  BCnM  tliev  have  not  COme  out 

.if  it  badly.     1  he  rolling  st.xk,  generally  speaking,  has  de- 
teriorated little,  if   it  all.  and  the  permanent  way  is  in  good 
condition      The  Swiss  railways,  however,  cannot  fully  re- 
'ii'  in>  iall)  until  Europe  ret  overs 
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Soviets  Demoralize  Already  Inadequate  System 

Russia's  Railway  Mileage  Has  Decreased  Since  Revolution 
— Equipment  in  Sorry  Condition 

By  Dr.  J.  M.  Goldstein 
Professor  of  Economics,  Institute  of  Industry  and  Trade  and  University  of  Moscow 


Up  to  the  beginning  of  1890  the  railroad  mileage  of      per  inhabitant  increased  approximately  5  times  in  17  years. 
Russia  developed  slowly,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  Still   faster  grew   the  mileage   for  that  period  in  Asiatic 

that  up  to  the  middle  of  1890  the  whole  mileage  of     Russia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  mileage  in- 
European  Russia,   including  the   Caucasus,   hardly  reached     creased  there  from  about  900  in  1890  to  about  10,000  miles 
26,700  versts  (17,800  miles).    By  comparing  the  mileage  of      in  1914  (not  including  Russian  Chinese  Railway). 
Russia  of  those  days  with  the  mileage  For  the  whole  of  Russia  (excluding 

of  the  United  States  at  the  same  period  Finland)   the  increase  in  mileage  dur- 

we  find  that  the  mileage  of  Russia  was        ZZZ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ZZ^^^Z        ing    the    following    five    years'    period 
hardly  equal  to  one-ninth  of  the  rail-        -    TNDER    THE    REGIME    of        amounted  to: 
road  mileage  ot  the  United  States,  not-  Total  increase  Annual 

withstanding  the  fact  that  Russia's  area        ^     the     Soviets     the     ra"way         Yeara  of™i1,?sge'         ^^er^ 

was    about    two    and    one-half    times  situation  in  Russia  is  stead-         ism-m....      i.jsts  276 

tt    •      1  •  f  •  isns-oy    ....        (4-1-  soy 

greater   than   the   area   of   the    United        ily    progressing    from    worse — it         'S70-74  ....     4.962  992 

S,    .   ,  J  ,  ,         ,       ,  ,  1875-79    2,290  458 

states,  was    already    bad — to    utter    de-         isso-84  ...      2,028  406 

,.  .  1885-89    .  ...        2.874  575 

Show  Growth  in  Mileage  morahzation.  ,89,-94  .                                   1 778 

Mileage  has  been  decreased  by         191004  ;.4S-  1.096 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  financial  the  formation  of  a  number  of  in-  wlu  '                                     %l 

and  economic  policy  of  Russia,  chiefly  dependent    states.       Maintenance  ~ ^imateiv 

due  to  S.  V.  YVittes  taking  charge  of  *T 

the    finances,    the    country's    mileage  of  both  equipment  and  permanent  The  railroad  construction  reached  its 

quicklv  rose,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  wav  1S  practically  at  a   standstill  maximum  during  the  decade  from  1895 

fact  that  at  the  end  of  1907,  i.  e.,  dur-  —even  retrogressing.  to    1904.      During   that   period    about 

ing  a  period  of  17  years,  the  railways  An  end  to  Soviet  rule  and  the  one-third   of  all   the  mileage   existing 

rrf    Furnnean     Russia      including    the        ■    ^                         1  c                        •*.  1        in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  at  the 

01    European    Russia,    inuuuin0    me        intervention     of  foreign     capital        ,            -l      ,  ,,      ,,-    ,  ,  „*      m„„  ,    •,. 

Caucasus,    increased    85    per   cent— to                    4     ,      iU  .      *           F              beginning  of  the  World  War  was  built 

49,000  versts.     The  amount  of  railroad         seems  to  be  the  only  hoPe-                     and  opened  for  traffic.     How  relatively 

freight  traffic  had  increased  still  more  :        small   these  maximum  figures  were  in 

by  that  time,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  comparison  with  the  railroad  building 

following  computations :  in  the  United  States,  or  even  Canada, 

.  ,  is  sufficiently  shown  bv  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  in 

Mcarriedns          onVmiie'       carrieTonc  the  single  year  1887  there  were  12,800  miles  of  new  rail- 

Vc.,„                   Sg            (°b"mons")      per(mmionV)me     inhibit  roads  opened  for  traffic,  and  in  Canada  in  the  single  year 

1880                      14070                 5.0                 o.36                 60  1915,  about  4,800  miles  of  new  railroads. 

1890     '...'.'.'.'..'.'.'.      17.'800  9   ;  0-52  92 

\%l   ■              ■    21.000                14.0                 0.66               130  The  situation  when  the  War  Began 

1913   '.:'.::•.'.'.:::    Kooo              41.9  At  me  begiimmg  of  me  war,  of  me  tctel  of  46,600  rniles 

The  density  of  traffic  thus  increased  from  the  beginning  of   railroads   existing    in    Russia    (excluding   Finland),   the 

of  the  eighties  by  3l/2   times,  and  the  number  of  ton-miles  state  owned   about  two-thirds  and  private  companies  about 
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one-third.  Besides  this,  al  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were 
under  construction  about  "J, 400  miles  of  private  and  state 
trunk  lines.  3,800  miles  of  which  were  iii  Asiatic  Russia. 
At  that  time  there  were  further  outstanding  franchises  for 
the  building  of  6.200  miles  of  new  roads.  Most  of  these 
were  to  have  Keen  built  immediately.  Furthermore,  there 
were  under  construction  more  than  310  miles  of  feeders  and 
about  40  miles  of  small  local  line- 
Thus,  had  there  Itch  no  war  and  revolution  the  mileage 
of  Russia'.-  railways,  including  those  of  the  new  formed 
border  states,  would  have  reached  at  the  end  of  1921  at 
or  65,000  mark. 

Formation  of   Border   States   Has  Decreased   Mileage 

The  formation  of  a  series  of  independent  border  states, 
such  as  Latvia.  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  etc.,  has  greatly 
diminished  the  mileage  of  Soviet  Russia,  because  in  these 
areas  the  density  of  railroads  was  greatest.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that,  according  to  official  figures  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, the  mileage  of  Kuropean  Russia  comprised  only  about 
32,000  miles  in  1920,  i.  e.,  it  had  decreased  25  per  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  1921,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  new  construction,  the  mileage 
remained  probably,  at  least  nominally,  the  same.  However, 
not  having  replaced  the  old  worn-out  rails  by  new  ones,  the 
mileage  actually  in  working  condition  should  be  much  smaller. 

The  Equipment  Situation 

Still  worse  is  the  situation  of  the  railroad  equipment. 
The  American  Relief  Administration  having  sent  railroad 
experts  to  Russia  in  connection  with  shipping  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  famine  stricken  areas,  has  received  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  water  transportation  is  used  wherever  available 
for  shipping  food  supplies  to  points  in  the  famine  districts. 
particularly  along  the  Volga  and  Kama  rivers.  In  the  same 
report  the  American  Relief  Administration,  quoting  official 
papers  of  the  Soviet  government,  states  the  following  about 
the  railroad  equipment : 

"Out  of  a  total  of  19,106  locomotives  in  Russia  in  good 
condition  before  the  war.  there  were  last  August  from  5,500 
to  7,650  reported  in  working  order  by  different  authorities, 
or  a  decrease  in  motive  power  of  from  60  to  75  per  cent. 
Of  that  number  about  1,000  were  idle  owing  to  lack  of  fuel. 
Serviceable  cars  were  reported  at  from  150,000  to  286,060, 
a  de  rease  of  from  4,s  to  70  per  >  nit  of  the  pre-war  number 
The  roadbeds  were  stated  to  be  in  very  bad  condition 
-itating  extensive  repairs  if  large  sections  were  not  to 
be  closed  to  traffii      Vccording  to  one  estimate  at  least  25, 

nli  a  program  that  called 

placements     Considerable  mileage  of 

branch  lines  had  been  removal  and  used  for  repair  material. 

\  decrease  in  production  of  coal  bj  80  per  cent  and  the 

deterioration  of  the  mine-  rendered  the  fuel  situation  serious 

and  forced  the  railways  to  depend  much  more  upoi 

This    wood    comes    from    the    forests   of    northern    ku--ia      a 

long  haul  to  supply  southern  railways     \n  effort  was  mule 

•I  the  -Milium  railways  into  oil  burn 

■  lit  the  gradual  de.  line  of  oil  produi  tii  n  n  tarded  this, 

i  10  last,"  according  to  Economii   Life,  official 

paper  of  thi  ul  of  137,152  freight  cars 

listed    1 22.007  ■■■.  i  .  utterly  unfit   foi   any 

:„|  only  19  in  working  order 

Bui  of  tin-  latter  numb  '    n<  d,  'no  more 

ondition 

;n  and  potato  -     \t  th  rvative 

hi  be  required   for 

\ 
t  .  I  1921, 

i '   md   59  ; 


Later  communications  in  the  Economic  Life  of  Septem- 
lier  25,  1921,  do  not  picture  the  situation  in  brighter  colors: 

["he  results  of  repair  work  completed  on  railway  engines 
during  August,  states  the  official  paper,  fell  considerably 
short  of  the  program;  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  the 
speed  of  production  at  the  railway  workshops  has  been  con- 
stantly going  from  bad  to  worse.  This  decrease  in  production 
the  same  usual  reasons:  Lack  of  food  supplies, 
materials,  tools,  and  machinery,  etc.  The  laborers  because 
of  lack  of  food  fail  to  come  to  workshops,  and  the  number  of 
absentees  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  problem 
is  becoming  more  complex  every  day  1  judge  bj  the  data 
furnished  by  12  railways  for  the  month  of  July,  this  ab- 
senteeism n  the  average  30  per  cent.  This 
tendency  has  been  more  manifest  on  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 


Q 
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One   of  the  500  Tank   Cars   Built  by  the   Canadian   Car  and 
Foundry  Company  for  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 

way,  where  non  attendance  of  workmen  amounted  to  57  per 
cent;  on  the  Tashkent  Railway,  40  per  cent;  on  the  Syzran- 
Vjazma  Railway,  39  per  cent;  Moscow-Kursk  Railway,  32 
per  cent;  Northern,  31  percent;  Moscow  Baltic.  30  percent. 

Antique    Locomotives   the    Rule 

Speaking  of  the  causes  which  make  the  efficient  function- 
ing of  the  railro.nl-  of  Russia  difficult,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  here  the  following  important  facts.  The  majority 
of  locomotives  existing  in  Russia  in  1921  were  very  old,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  data.  According  to  age.  all 
locomotives  in  Russia  i  an  be  divided  in  the  following  group- : 

10  pel  cent 
n  i. 

SO  r.  r  col 

I  .  n    IBM]    1      \.  ■•  -                                                                       10  :  .  i    .','111 

About  50  per  cent  have  thus  been  in  use  for  25  years  or 
mOR  It  is  not  Strange,  therefore,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1921  about  0  1  per  cent  of  the  lo.  omotives  needed  more  or 
less  extensive  repairs,  which  could  not  be  fully  realized  due 
to  the  insufficient   number  of  worker-,   as  well   as  to  the  lack 

of  supplies. 

Rehabilitation  and  the  Opportunity 

for  American  Enterprise 

The  complete  breakdown  of  the  railroad   -\  -tern  of  Ru-si.i 

outlined  above  and  the  Smiet  government's  lack  of  means  or 

credits  -hows  clearly  thai  the  restoration  of  the  functioning 

of  railroad-  .an  take  place  <>nl\  after  the  appearand-  in 
of  i  mon  stable  government,  which,  having  obtained 
through  an  election  the  support  of  the  whole  nation,  will  be 
able  to  -e,  on  recognition  and  financial  aid  from  foreign 
intents  Splendid  prospects  will  then  be  opened  to 
Vmerican  manufacturers  of  la  <r~.  rail-  and  other 

supplies,  i-  im  II  us  for  Amen,  m  capital  m  general 
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German  Railways  Operating  Under  Difficulty 

Heavy  Deficits  Still  Obtain — Physical  Conditions  Are  Improving, 
Although  Far  from  Pre-war  Standards 

By  G.  Reder 


G1 


WITH  few  EXCEPTIONS  all  German  railways  are  owned 
by  the  state  Till  April  1,  1Q20,  they  were  operated 
by  the  different  federal  states  of  the  former  empire 
but  they  are  now  operated  as  one  unit  by  the  state  and  are 
known  as  the  "Reichsbahn."  This  includes  92.2  per  cent 
of  the  mileage  of  the  country.  Of  the 
important  companies  only  the  Luebeck-  ^^^_^^_^^_ 
Beuchen  Railway,  which  operates  the 
double  track  from  Hamburg  to  Lue- 
beck and  Beuchen  and  which  owns 
about  85.75  miles  of  line,  retains  its 
old  form.  The  smaller  railways  are  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  but  the  state,  municipali- 
ties and  districts  are  also  strongly  in- 
terested in  them. 

The  state  railways  are  controlled  by 
a  Ministry  of  Transport  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  former  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  military  railways 
during  the  war.  The  ministry  is  di- 
vided into  ten  sections:  Administra- 
tion, personnel,  transport,  exploitation, 
rates,  finances,  rolling  stock  and  main- 
tenance, machinery  and  electrification, 
construction  and  inspection  of  other 
railways. 

The    total    length    of    the    German        =^^^=^^^= 
railways    is    about    36,000    miles,    of 
which  69.5  per  cent  have  double  tracks 

or  multiple  tracks.  As  in  all  the  countries  of  Central 
Europe,  a  great  increase  in  this  mileage  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  loss  of  territories  through  the  peace  treaty  led  to  a  re- 
duction of  2,500  miles  in  the  pre-war  mileage. 

The  latest  figures  available  (1919)  show  that  the  total 
capital  investment  was  21,320,000,000  marks  ($5,330,000,- 
000).  The  total  revenues  and  expenses  (in  millions  of 
dollars)  for  the  seven  years  ending  with  1919  are  given  in 
the  table. 


ERMAN  railways  have  ex- 
perienced most  astounding 
deficits  since  1918.  Some 
believe  that  private  ownership  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  present 
problem.  It  is  argued  that 
whereas  they  were  successful  un- 
der an  iron-clad  monarchy  that  in 
a  democratic  government,  such  as 
now  obtains,  they  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  railways  have  all  been 
grouped  under  one  head  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  their  physical  con- 
dition. 


tli, 


Before  the  war  the  net  receipts  from  the  railways  were  an 
important  item  in  the  state  budget.  Although  the  revenues 
fell  in  1914,  due  to  the  diminution  of  traffic  following  the 
mobilization,  in  the  following  years  they  increased  with  the 
reopening  of  the  train  service.  But  the  deficits  came  with 
1918  and  have  continued  ever  since. 
__^^_^__^_  The  greater  part  of  the  locomotives 

and  freight  cars  were  turned  over  to 
war  purposes.  The  conquered  railway 
material  did  not  begin  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  traffic  behind  the  front. 
Economical  operation  was  impossible 
with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
locomotives  for  home  use  because  of 
the  demands  from  the  front.  The 
quality  of  coal  decreased  and  where 
only  7  to  10  per  cent  ash  in  the  coal 
obtained  before  the  war  it  was  neces- 
sary to  accept  coal  with  25  to  30  per 
cent  ash.  Steel  fireboxes  were  used  in 
place  of  copper,  which  is  foreign  to 
German  practice.  Shut  off  from  the 
mineral  oil  fields  it  was  necessary  to 
use  inferior  lubricating  oil  made  from 
tar  which  increased  the  number  of  hot 
boxes  to  over  20,000  per  month  at  the 
beginning  of  1920.  In  1920,  60  per 
—  cent  of  freight  cars  were  in  need  of 
repair. 

The   labor  troubles   at  the  time   of 
olution  in  1919  and  the  beginning  of  1920  had  also 


REX  FATES 
Year 

AND    EXPENSES 

Revenues 

IN   MILLIONS 

Expenses 

499.48 

503.16 

497.04 

578.66 

778.28 
1.203.14 
2,413.34 

OF  DOL 

Surplus 
213.16 
124.88 
191.14 
223.64 
159.94 

ARS 

Deficit 

261.66 

810.72 

1921  (estimated) 

1922  (estimated).. 

3,750.00 
2,700.00 
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serious  effects  on  the  condition  of  the  equipment.  After  the 
war  the  number  of  employees  on  the  railways  increased  to  a 
marked  degree.  In  1913  there  were  740,000  employees  and 
in  1919  this  had  been  increased  to  1,121,000;  it  was  reduced 
to  1,091.000  in  1920.  Of  course  the  eight-hour  day  is  re- 
spansible  for  some  of  this  increase.  However,  with  the  great 
reduction  in  traffic  there  arc  far  more  employees  than  are 
necessary. 

The  depreciation  of  the  mark,  has  had  its  influence  on  the 
increase  in  expenses,  increasing  the  cost  of  raw  materials 
from  $9  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  in  1913  to  47  per 
cent  in   1920.     One  ton  of  coal  cost  13  marks  in  1912  and 


Station    at    Cologne,    Germany 

irks  in  October,  1921,  or  26  times  more;  one  ton  of 
r.ul-  cost  118  marks  in  1913  and  2.277  marks  in  October, 
1921     or   20   times   more.     One  ten-wheel   locomotive  cost 

ni.uk-  m  1913  .md  1,580,000  marks,  in  the  summer 

1  .  or  17  times  more. 

Restoration  of  German  Railways 

first  step  taken  to  replenish  the  depleted  rolling 
after  the  war  was  to  pi  or  repairs  with  the  idle 

industries  and  ship  yards  to  kcc|>  the  workmen  busy.  The 
amount  of  work  involved  cost  some  20,000,000,000  marks 
($4,00  t    the    normal    rate   of   exchange)    and    in- 

cluded  more  than  2., son  locomotives,  1,600  passenger  cars 
md  S4.500  freight  cars  in  1920.      I  hi-  i  there 

will  be  delivered  about  1,870  la  on 
•    i 
["o  covei  the  ra| 

freight  rate-  have  been  made,  the  averages  being 
shown    - 

•  •I    ih. s    im  n  .!-•    it    h 

I  ..  tin-  end 


introduced.  Standard  rolling  stock  has  been  designed  to 
[permit  of  greater  production  and  there  has  been  no  hesi- 
tancy in  the  application  of  improved  devices  such  as 
superheaters,  feedwater  heaters,  etc.,  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  operation. 

Present  Conditions 

("he  situation  at  present  is  improving.  The  trains  are 
running  more  regularly  and  the  passenger  service  has  ma- 
terially improved  as  compared  with  two  years  ago.  The  speeds 
have  increased  but  arc  still  under  what  they  were  in  1913. 
For  instance  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort  the  express-train 
time  in  January,  1921,  was  10  hr.  37  min.  instead  of  11  hr. 
26  min.  as  in  1919,  and  which  corresponded  to  an  average 
speed,  including  stops,  of  33  m.  p.  h.  and  30.5  m.  p.  h.. 
respectively.  In  1913  it  was  7  hr.  8  min.  (corresponding  to 
49  m.  p.  In. 

Future  Development 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  concerning  a  return  to 
private  management  for  the  German  railways  because  of  the 
deficits  that  have  been  experienced  and  Hugo  Stinnes, 
it  i-  rumored,  is  seeking  control.  There  is  not  much  likeli- 
hood of  this  being  done,  however,  for  it  is  believed  that 
the  new  railway  finance  law  now  in  preparation,  which  will 
separate  the  railway  affairs  from  the  general  state  budget 
and  the  influence  of  parliament,  will  produce  results  com- 
parable  to  those  -cured  under  private-owner-hip. 
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A  Typical   Third-Class   Coach  in   Italy 
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Railway  Situation  in  Other  European  Countries 

Comments  on  the  Problems  and  Present  Conditions  of  the 
Railways  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain  and  Belgium 


By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

The  railways  of  the  smaller  European  nations,  whether  and  are  some  50  to  100  per  cent  (of  the  pre-war  rates)  lower 
they  be  state-owned  or  not  and  even  though  they  were  than  the  rates  in  effect  during  1920.  It  is  believed  that  the 
not  involved  in  the  war,  have  been  severely  hit  by  present  rates,  with  the  general  decrease  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
the  war.  The  following  brief  notes  will  give  an  idea  of  the  terials  and  labor,  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  for 
situation  in  Scandinavia,  Belgium  and  Spain.  the  coming  year.     The  passenger  rates  have  been  increased 

(above  the  1913  rates)  some  238  to  330 

Norway  and   Sweden  ])er    cent>    according    to    the    distance 

The   principal  railways  of   Norway        traveled,  for  first-class  passengers;  181 

and  Sweden  are  of  4  ft.  9>l/2  in.  gage.        j——,.^  p  ,  .         „  to  260  per  cent  for  second-class  pas- 

In     Norway    practically    all    of    the  I    HtL  KA1LWAYb  ot  Europe,        sengerSj  and  141   t0  207  per  cent  for 

standard  gage  lines  and  80  per  cent  of  X     whether  or  not  they  are  in        third-class  passengers.     These  are  the 

all  lines  (1,850  miles)  are  operated  by  the  countries  which  partici-        maximum  rates  since  1913   but  a  re- 

the  state,  whereas  in  Sweden  the  state       pated  in  the  recent  war,  have  not        duction  is  expected  early  in  1922. 
operates  3,425  miles  of  line  which  is       been  imrnune  from  the  serious  ef-  In    Norwa>'   the   freight   rates  haVe 

about   one-half   of   the   standard   gage        .  ,    .  _,  _  .  .  Ijeen    increased   twice   since    1913    and 

.,  ,    ,0  r  .,      f .  ,       fects  of  the  war.    Deficits  are  the  -,nr.  ,   ,  •  ,       t        n 

mileage  and  38  per  cent  of  the  total  are   now   200   per  cent   higher   tor  all 

mileage  of  the  country.  In  both  of  rule>  wlth  increased  wages  and  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of 
these  countries  railway  expenses  have  shortened  working  hours  as  the  certain  foodstuffs,  fodder,  manure  and 
increased  to  an  abnormal  degree  even  principal  causes.  Nowhere  has  fuel,  for  which  the  increase  is  160  per 
though  they  were  not  direct  partici- .  tne  economic  balance  been  struck  cent  An  attempt  has  been  made  by- 
pants  in  the  war.  The  following  _the  hJ  fa  trans  ortation  cha  the  shippers  to  obtain  a  decrease  be- 
figures  give  the  net  results  (surpluses  .  °  r  cause  of  the  depressed  business  condi- 
■or  deficits)  of  gross  revenues  and  ex-  required  to  meet  the  greatly  in-  [ions  but  the  government  wouid  not 
penses  for  a  period  of  eight  years  from  creased  wage  bill  and  material  permit  it  as  the  railways  are  still 
I'M  4  to  1921,  inclusive.  costs  threaten  to  stifle  industrial  operating  with  a  deficit.  The  passen- 
In  Sweden  the  freight  rates  are  now  development.  Ser    rates    are    180    to    190    per    cent 

•from  100  per  cent  to  250  per  cent  (ac-  (first-class)   and   140  to  150  per  cent 

cording    to    the    nature    of    the    com-  """■"■ ^^^^— — ^^^^^^-^—  (second-    and    third-class)    above    the 

modity)    higher   than    the    1913    rates  1913    rates    and    are    at    a    maximum 

except  for  the  second-class  rates,  which  have  been  as  much 

\,  ,    Financial  Results  of   Gross  Earnings  for  the  Railways  of  ag  jgrj  to  jqq  per  cent  aboye  the  jqjj  rateg 

Y    r                       Norway  and  .  *^°^y  Sweden  The  wages  in  Sweden  are  about  200  per  cent  higher  than 

1914 $8,i80.ouo  $6,290,000  jn  1913,  the  maximum  increase  since  that  time  having  aver- 

lilS  10,780,000  7,380,000  ,       ,  '  -  _,  Jf.  . 

igi6.'.... .....  12,100,000  6,610,000  aged  about  290  per  cent.    The  present  wages  are  subject  to 

\l\l- ■■■'■■■■  ■    _4'7io'ooo         — ivtoIooo  a  reduction  with  the  cost  of  living.   The  eight-hour  day  is  in 

1919! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      —  i4,'570,'ooo  i!37o]ooo  effect  which,  with  the  increase  in  wages,  has  been  lareelv 

1920  — 14,080.000  7,930,000  .,  ,       .         .,  .     .  •  »•  A 

,92";;; '.'..'."."'.'.'..'.'... llsoo.ooo  responsible  for  the  great  increase  in  operating  expenses.    A 
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similar    condition    exists    in    Norway,    where    wages    have 
advanced  by  200  to  250  per  cent. 

The  equipment  of  both  countries  has  increased  as  shown 
in  the  following  table;  as  regards  maintenance  the  condition 
is  on  the  whole  about  the  same  as  in  1913.  Sweden  has 
purchased  some  of  its  new  equipment  from  foreign  countries. 


Eoeirv 


State  Railways  ok  Norway  and  Sv 
Ni  rway  Sweden 


' 

Per  cent 

Pei  ceni 

Year 

1913 

1921 

increase      1913 

1921 

385 

530 

•        38            890 

1,083 

11 

855 

1,041 

22          1,697 

2,003 

18 

8,714 

11,685 

34       22,943 

27,556 

1J 

In  view  of  the  general  shortness  of  money  and  also  because 
of  the  poor  business  conditions  throughout  the  world  there 
are  no  heavy  railway  capital  expenditures  to  be  made  in 
either  of  these  two  countries. 

Spanish  Railways 

That  the  Spanish  railways  are  in  a  precarious  condition 
is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  traveled  in  that  country.  Pas- 
senger trains  are  consistently  late  and  because  of  the  de- 
f  the  country  and  the  great  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  the  companies  themselves  find  it  financially  im- 
possible to  undertake  the  necessary  work.  There  is  a  move- 
ment in  government  circles  to  nationalize  the  railways  but 
the  government  finances  will  not  permit  of  even  this  being 
done  at  present.  The  rates  are  not  high  enough  to  meet  the 
increase  in  expenses  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  increase 
them  by  an  additional  35  per  cent — the  one  and  only  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent  was  made  on  January  1,  1919 — making 
a  total  of  50  per  cent  above  pre-war  rates.  The  Spanish 
senate  has  approved  this  increase  but  the  government  has 
not  seen  fit  to  put  it  into  effect  because  of  the  critical  condi- 
tion of  the  nation's  business. 

There  are  four  principal  lines  in  Spain:  the  Northern: 
the  Madrid,  Zaragoza  &  Alicante;  the  Madrid,  Caceres  & 
Portugal,  and  the  Andalusian,  all  of  which  serve  individual 
territories  with  practically  no  competition.  The  total  mileage 
of  the  railways  is  9,430  miles,  most  of  which  has  a  gage  of 
5  ft.  5^4  in.  The  lines  are  operated  under  concessions  sim- 
ilar to  the  French  railways  and  these  will  expire  within 
some  25  year-. 

The   latest    figures    available    (1920)    show   an   operating 

ratio  of  77.5  per  cent  but  this  must  be  discounted  by  the  poor 

physical  condition  of  the  track  and  equipment.    While  there 

jome  -,("i  mora  locomotives  in  the  year  1920,  as  com 

with  the  year  1913  (2. ion  in  [913  and  2,300  in  1920). 

tin  .  ondition  nf  these  locomotives  was  such  as  to  render  the 


number  of  available  locomotives  much  less  than  in  1913.  In 
January,  1921,  the  Spanish  government  ordered  over  100 
locomotives  from  Germany  at  prices  some  40  per  cent  lower 
than  those  of  any  other  foreign  country,  including  England 
and  the  United  States.  Spain  imports  most  of  its  railway 
material  and  the  United  States  has  always  had  a  large  share 
of  the  car  wheel  and  axle  business,  but  with  the  depreciation 
of  European  currencies  the  real  prices  of  European  products 
are  much  lower  than  those  from  the  United  States. 

The  labor  situation  is  by  no  means  settled.  Wages  have 
increased  to  a  large  degree  but  even  with  the  high  rates 
strikes  are  not  uncommon. 

Belgium 

The  railways  of  Belgium  have  been  occupied,  chiefly, 
since  the  war,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  their  lines,  equipment 
and  structures.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  entered  upon 
this  great  ta>k  has  already  been  discussed  in  these  columns 
and  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  back  to  pre-war 
conditions  they  have  made  very  marked  progress.  Belgium 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  great  amount  of  reconstruction 
work  that  was  required  to  rebuild  their  lines  with  a  view  to 
greater  transportation  efficiency  and  to  ultimate  electrification. 
The  signaling  system  has  been  entirely  renovated  and  a  new- 
system,  which  is  a  combination  of  American  and  English 
practice,  has  been  installed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
L.  P.  A.  Weissenbruch. 

Complete  plans  for  electrification  have  been  evolved  and 
are  ready  for  execution  as  soon  as  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  state  permit  (all  of  the  main  line  railways  are  state- 
owned  and  operated).  For  this  electrification  the  direct- 
current  system  at  1,500  volts  with  the  third-rail  has  been 
adopted  with  three-phase  power  at  45,000  or  50.000  volts  at 
I  lower  stations. 

Belgium  has  found  it  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the 
country  fur  locomotives,  orders  for  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  In  addition  there  is  a 
very  marked  determination  to  improve  the  operating  efficiency 
of  the  locomotives.  Extended  tests  .ire  now  in  progress  with 
feedwater  heaters  and  exhaust  injectors  particularly.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  improved  fuel  economy  (Belgium 
imports  most  of  its  locomotive  coal)  by  an  excellent  system 
of  locomotive  operation  supervision  with  premiums  or  bonuses 
for  the  best   performances. 

Naturally  the  financial  situation  is  and  has  been  very  bad 
.uul  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  reconstruction 
work  lias  had  to  be  done  it  i-  not  possible  to  give  accuratelv 
.i  proper  idea  of  tin-  finances  Suffici  it  to  say,  there  have 
been  heav,  deficits. 


* 
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Railway  Chaos  Central  Europe's  Greatest  Problem 


Petty  Jealousies  and 

Endless  Custom-House  Formalities 

an 

Effectual  Barrier  to  Prosperity 


CENTRAL  Europe,  by  which  is  meant  primarily  those 
countries  which  were  carved  out  of  the  old  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  has  a  greater  distance  to  travel 
toward  restoring  pre-war  efficiency  on  its  railways  than  any 
other  part  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
The  extent  of  the  disorganization  of  the  railroads  in  that 
part  of  Europe  was  described  in  considerable  detail  in  two 
articles  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Causey,  American  Technical  Ad- 
viser to  Austria,  which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
October  IS  and  November  12.  In  view  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  situation  has  been  treated  by  Colonel  Causey 
and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  few  developments  of  any 
special  significance  since  that  date,  the  present  article  will 
be  restricted  to  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  points  brought  out  by  Colonel 
Causey.  — 

The  economic  standstill  of  Central 
Europe,  with  that  of  Russia,  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  principal  factors 
delaying  the  return  of  normal  business 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  the  breakdown  of  the 
railways  in  Central  Europe  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  productive  ineffi- 
ciency of  these  countries.  The  first 
step  toward  reviving  prosperity  in 
Central  Europe  must  be  the  restoration 
of  the  effective  functioning  of  the  rail 
carriers. 

The  inability  of  the  railways  to 
perform  their  work  properly,  while 
partly  due  to  the  undermaintenance  of 
the  physical  property,  such  as  roadway 
and  equipment,  is  chargeable  princi- 
pally to  unwarranted  political  restric- 

strictions.        Before     the     war     traffic        

moved  with  freedom  through  the  whole 
Austro-Hungarian    empire    and,    with 

only  few  hindrances,  over  international  boundaries.  With 
the  breaking  up  of  the  old  empire  into  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent states  all  this  freedom  has  gone. 

The  nations  are  for  the  most  part  intensely  jealous  of  each 
other  and  are  chary  of  permitting  the  movement  of  traffic 
over  their  borders.  The  principal  railway  line  between 
Vienna  and  Budapest  passes  through  what  is  now  Czecho- 
slovakia. This  line  formerly  handled  an  extremely  heavy 
business.  When  the  empire  was  dissolved  this  was  changed. 
The  Czecho-Slovacks  would  not  permit  the  movement  of 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  trains  through  their  territory. 
Consequently  this  main  line  fell  into  disuse  except  for  local 
trains  in  Czecho- Slovakia  and  traffic  between  the  two  great 
cities,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  was  restricted  to  a  roundabout 
single-track  line  which  led  through  the  mountains. 

Vienna  is  a  great  railroad  center.    Through  it  all  main 


PROSPERITY  throughout 
the  world  lingers,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  because  of 
Central  Europe's  economic  break- 
down. Renewed  productive  ac- 
tivity in  Central  Europe  awaits  a 
return  by  the  railways  to  pre-war 
efficiency.  These  railways  must 
be  freed  from  the  artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  free  movement  of 
traffic  which  the  new  Central 
European  states  have  set  up.  The 
problem  is  to  secure  co-operation 
between  the  various  states  and 
bring  about  physical  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  roads. 


the  Danube — Photo  from 

routes  from  the  west  to  the  east  and  south  of  Europe  pass. 
After  the  war  some  of  the  secession  states  found  all  their 
railroads  centering  in  Vienna,  a  foreign  city  which  could  be 
reached  only  by  undergoing  troublesome  customs  formalities. 
Let  us  think  an  analogous  situation  in  terms  of  our  own 
country.  Suppose  that  each  of  our  states 
was  an  independent  nation,  intensely 
-  jealous  of  all  the  rest.  Let  us  imagine,  if 
we  can,  how  traffic  on  the  Lackawanna 
would  be  affected  if  there  were  customs 
boundaries  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
if  none  of  the  states  desired  to  admit 
traffic  from  another.  The  situation 
would  be  further  aggravated  if  the 
Lackawanna  were  the  only  through 
line  to  the  west.  Yet  exactly  such  a 
situation  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  Under  such  conditions  in 
this  country  Kansas  could  get  few  of 
the  products  of  Chicago's  factories  and 
Chicago  would  suffer  for  lack  of  Kan- 
sas wheat.  Production  would  be  at  a 
standstill  as  far  as  all  practical  pur- 
poses are  concerned.  A  part  of  the 
nation    would    starve    and    the    other 

would  freeze.     Disaster  would  be  gen- 

^^~ ^^~  eral.  The  world  at  large  would  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  those  goods  which  it  is 
Lccustomed  to  purchase  from  us  and  we  would  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  the  commodities  which  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
not  afford  to  send  to  us  without  payment  in  kind.  Thus 
economic  conditions  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  entire 
world,  would  be  affected. 

Similarly  the  whole  world  is  waiting  for  a  revival  of 
business;  for  Central  Europe  this  means  first  of  all  a  return 
of  railway  efficiency.  The  return  of  efficiency  means  that 
co-operation  must  replace  the  petty  jealousies  on  the  part  of 
the  new  nations. 

Central  Europe  is  bound  by  universal  economic  laws.  If 
transportation  and  the  free  interchange  of  goods  is  needlessly 
hindered,  then  business  and  prosperity  must  languish — par- 
ticularly where  the  transportation  tie-up  takes  place,  but  also 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  insofar  as  its  productive  activity  de- 
pends  upon  exchanging  commodities  with  the  country  effected. 
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Chinese  Railways  Experience  Normal  Year  In  1921 

New  Construction  Greatest  Since   1916 — Railways  in 
General  Earning  Substantial  Returns 


By  Railway  Age's  Correspondent  in  China 


c 


Railways    in    china    are    classified    under    three    cate- 
s:  government,  private,  and  "concessioned."     Of 

the  last  named  there  are  2,294  miles,  consisting  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern,  the  South  Manchurian,  the  Shantung, 
the    Yunnan,    and   the    British   portion 
of  the  Cantan-Kowloon  lines.    Private       ^^^^__^^^^_ 
lines  aggregate  47  7  miles  and,  except 
for  two  or  three  provincial  efforts,  are 
mostlj    mining    mxiliaries.     The  gov- 
ernment   lines    comprise    al>out    4,030 
miles. 

None  "i  thi  i  oni  essioned"  or  pri 
vate  lino  publishes  statistics  to  an 
extent  *uft"u  ient  to  yield  an  intelligent 
impression  of  their  operations.  It  is 
known,  however,  thai  the  i  haos  on  the 
Chinese  Eastern  has  been  considerably 
reduced,  and  that  under  the  guidance 
of  John  Stevens  improved  operating 
method  lually    being    intro- 

duced      IT»e   South    Manchurian   has 
fell  tin   genera]  -lump  in  busin 
ficient  to  -  redui  tions  in 

ii'l  •  ommon  reporl  has  it  thai  a 

Vroerii  an   loan   is 

I    ilwaj   is  believed  to 
be  pi      •  I  thai  the 

r.iid  industry  ha  the  . 

tal      from      I  I  ■ 

and  tl  littli  doing  in  the  peanul  trade     1  h<- 

line  i  possible  bj  the  • 

how  b  line  can  b  when 

I 
hostile      Mining  developments 


HINA  with  a  population  of 
300.000,000  has  but  6,800  miles 
of  railways.  Manifestly 
this  country  offers  a  fertile  field — 
offset  somewhat  by  political  con- 
ditions, it  is  true — for  railway  ex- 
pansion. Steps  have  been  taken 
toward  standardization  during 
the  past  year — in  specifications 
for  equipment,  in  rates  and  in  ac- 
counting. 

Keen  competition  by  various 
foreign  manufacturers  for  the 
equipment  and  supply  business. 
Track  and  bridge  materials 
should  constitute  major  purchases 
in   immediate  future. 


Pbciro, 
under  Japanese  direction,  however,  may  \ic  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  handicap. 

The  only  effect  of  the  war  on  Chinese  railways  was  to 
bring  about  a  shortage  of  rolling  stock,  a  reduction  in  in- 
terest charges,  and  higher  costs  of 
^^_____^^^^_  operating  supplies.  The  road-bed  suf- 
fered no  change.  During  the  years  of 
1920  and  1921  the  shortage  of  rolling 
stock  has  been  quite  adequately  cor 
rected.  The  favorable  rates  of  e\ 
change  by  which  Chinese  railways  paid 
interest  charges  and  loan  instalments 
to  foreign  creditors  swung  back  to 
d>out  normal  in  1921,  and  will  mean 
in  increase  in  annual  requirem. 
iboul   Sia   or  seven  millions   of  dollars, 

i  Chinese  i  urreni  j .  i  ompared  with  191°. 
Materials  in  stock  during  the  war  were 
charged  oul  of  expenses:  at  prewar 
prices  largely,  although  they  had  to  be 

replaced  at  war  prices.  This  left  ap 
patently  large  net  revenue  fund-,  when 
a<    a    matter   of    fact    the   management- 

were  not  particularly  Hush  with  money 

Now    that    the    -tore--    are   stocked    with 

the  higher  priced  mate-rials,  their  grad 

nil   consumption   will   swell  operating 

expenses  and  i  reate  an  impression  of 

hard  times  on  the  lines,  when  the  line- 
will  actually  have  larger  free  supplies 
"t  cash  than  thej  hive  had  in  recent  years, 

i       difficult  t"  predict  any  "free  supplies  of  cash,"  how- 
ever, for  the  treasury  of  the  Ministrj  of  Communications  has 

;.il  times  during  the  past  v.-.ir      The  hr<t 
mition   were  the  School  teachers,  who  went 
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out  on  strike  because  of  non-payment  of  salaries.  The  Min- 
istry of  Communications  put  the  teachers  back  in  the  schools. 
The  military  chieftains,  also,  have  undoubtedly  had  their 
share.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  Wu  Pei-fu,  in 
command  of  the  armies  about  Hankow,  placed  his  repre- 
sentatives in  the  stations  on  the  southern  half  of  the  Peking- 
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Courtesy  American   Locomotive   Company 
The   Peking-Kalgan,   China,   Traverses   a    Rugged   Country 

Hankow  line,  and  these  have  remitted  the  station  receipts 
direct  to  his  headquarters.  Care  has  been  taken  to  keep  clear 
accounts  and  to  give  receipts,  so  that  these  earnings  will 
enter  the  statistics  of  the  line  and  proper  credit  can  be 
claimed  by  the  line  from  the  Ministry  of  Communications 
and  by  it  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  in  turn  will 


sions  of  service,  the  usual  advancement  in  the  standardiza- 
tion program,  and  the  usual  increase  in  revenues.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  new  construction. 

The  year  began  with  north  China  in  the  grip  of  the  worst 
famine  in  45  years.  In  the  spring  came  an  area  of  pneu- 
monic plague,  in  the  summer  Wu  Pei-fu's  military  move- 
ments around  Hankow,  and  in  the  fall  the  floods  along  the 
southern  end  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow.  The  official  figures- 
for  1920  have  not  been  published  yet,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the- 
"unscrambling"  of  the  Peking-Hankow  and  Peking- 
Suiyuan  lines,  causing  a  delay  in  closing  the  accounts  of 
those  lines,  but  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  operating 
revenues  for  1920  were  about  $90,000,000.  If  remaining 
months  keep  up  the  record  of  these  earlier  months,  1921  will 
overtop  1920  by  fully  five  million.  From  the  standpoint  of 
railway  revenue,  the  famine  was  not  as  disastrous  as  ex- 
pected. Due  in  considerable  part  to  funds  contributed  froirv 
America,  no  great  loss  of  life  occurred.  Although  famine- 
grain  was  carried  free  and  other  grain  at  75  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal rates,  the  increased  tonnage  of  grain  and  the  longer 
average  haul  actually  increased  railway  revenue  from  grain. 

Increasing  New  Construction 

The  year  1921  saw  more  construction  work  underway  in 
China  than  any  year  since  1916,  when  the  war  interrupted 
all  foreign  activities.  The  most  important  single  piece  was 
the  completion  of  the  section  from  Fengchen  to  Suiyuan,  on 
the  Mongolian  border,  and  the  immediate  beginning  of  a 
further  extension  to  Paotow,  on  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Yellow  river.  A  beginning  has  been  made  also  on  a  branch 
line  of  80  miles  extending  from  Chinchow  on  the  Peking- 
Mukden  to  Chaoyang,  a  coal  mining  region. 

The  Japanese  have  under  active  construction  the  extension 
of  the  Ssupinkai-Chenchiatun  to  Taonan.  With  famine 
sufferers  as  laborers  paid  out  of  surcharges  on  the  various 
railway  revenues,  the  Ministry  of  Communications  has  con- 
structed the  earthwork  of  a  line  from  Shihchiachuang,  the 


Track  Laborers  on  the  Peking-Kalgan,  China 


1921  a  Normal  Year 


debit  the  Ministry  of  War.     Thus  does  China  progress  injunction  of  the  Cheng-tai  and  the  Peking-Hankow  railways, 
cutting  "red  tape"  to  a  minimum.  to  Tsangchow  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow  Railway,  together  with 

the  earthwork  and  culverts  of  a  branch  to  the  Shantung 
Railway,  extending  from  Weihsien  to  Cheefoo  via  Lungkow. 
The  year  1921  may  be  summarized  as  being  typical  of 
general  conditions  during  a  series  of  years.  There  have  been 
the  inevitable  military  manoeuvres,  the  usual  pests  and  ca-  The  Lung-Hai  has  work  underway  at  its  western  end,  and 
lamities,  and  the  usual  changes  in  administrative  chiefs  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  a  means  of  famine  relief,  has 
the  highest  grades.     There  have  been  also  the  usual  exten-  constructed  850  miles  of  highway,  much  of  which  can  be 


Deliveries  of  Equipment 
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c.i-ih  converted  into  roadbed  for  desirable  branch  lines  or 
extensions  when  it  is  desired  to  do  so.  The  preliminary 
work  has  been  undertaken  for  the  double-tracking  of  the 
Peking-Mukden  line  from  Tongshan  to  Chingwantao. 

A  considerable  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  have  been 
delivered  during  the  year.  English  firm.-  secured  the  orders 
from  the  Shanghai-Nanking  and  Belgian  makers  part  of  the 
order  on  the  Peking-Hankow.  But  all  of  the  remainder,  the 
Peking-Hankow,  the  Peking- Suiyuan,  the  Tientsin-Pukow 
.ind  the  Peking-Mukden,  received  their  deliveries  from 
American  sources.  With  the  conclusion  of  a  contract  with 
American  interests  for  a  large  order  of  locomotives  and  goods 
wagons  by  the  Peking-Suiyuan  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Chinese  requirements  along  this  line  would 
be  nearly  met.  At  least  the  great  shortage  which  accumu- 
lated during  the  war  will  be  relieved.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  much  has  been  done  toward  an  addition  or  replenish- 
ment of  passenger  cars,  except  on  the  Tientsin-Pukow,  which 
has  ordered  five  complete  all-steel  Pullman  trains  for  the 
liai-Peking  run. 

Progress  Toward  Uniformity 

The  standardization  program  of  the  government  railways 
continued.  A  uniform  classification  of  goods,  with 
weights  and  distances  reckoned  in  the  metric  system,  has 
been  put  in  force  on  the  contiguous  lines,  together  with 
through-billing  of  freight.  The  clearing  house  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Communications  has  charge  of  the  auditing.  A  uni- 
form system  of  car  report-  and  standard  rule-  for  car  distri- 
has  also  been  put  in  force  Perhaps  the  most  drastic- 
step  yet  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the  service,  however, 
was  the  assumption  of  risk  of  damage  to  goods  in  transit  by 
the  government  railways,  beginning  February  1.  Railway 
risk  rates  are  10  per  cent  higher  than  owner's  ri-k  rate-,  and 


any  of  the  other  pieces  of  earthwork  which  could  be  con- 
verted into  rail  lines.  The  line  just  mentioned  is  the  con1 
necting  link  between  the  Shansi  coal  fields  and  the  port  of 
1  ientsin.     The  traffic  of  the  Cheng  Tai  railway  pays  a  re- 
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High  Standards  of  Track  Maintenance  on  the  Peking- Kalgan, 
China 

turn  of  nearly  9  per  cent  on  that  line,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
traffic  would  be  immedi  iiely  turned  over  to  the  new  line.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  producers  would.be  justified 
in  offering  very  liberal  terms  of  security  to  the  management 
in  return   for  a  contract  to  equip  the  line.      If  negotiations 
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tccessful  on  the  first  line,  the  other-  would  !><•  worth 
looking  into, 

I  lie  "spi<  le-t"  event  of  the-  \ear  wa-  the  opening  of  tenders 
lor  tin  Yellow  river  bridge    A  jury  of  five  had  been  «■ 
to  make  the  award  and  it  soon  developed  into  a  quarn 
tween  the  French,  English  and  Belgian  members  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the    \merii  an  member,  supported  by  tin-  Ja 
member,  on  the  other     After  a  series  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges from  these  members,  the  Chinese  management  .on- 
eluded  to  In  .Id  up  the  ace  anl  u  hii  h  had  been  made  to  a  Bei- 

:  :in         I  be    latest    tumor    i-    that    neu     tender-    will    be 
■  illed  for.  to  !*•  openrtl  b\  a  new   jun 


A  Recent  Session  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Railway  Association 


Some  Observations  on  the  Japanese  Railroads 

2000  Miles  of  Private  Lines  Operated  in  Close  Harmony  with 
6000  Miles  of  Nationalized  Lines 


By  B.   B.  Milner 


N 


The  nationalization  of  the  railway  lines  in  Japan 
effected  in  1906-7  did  not  represent  so  much  a  change 
in  the  plan  of  administration  in  the  nation's  railways 
as  it  did  an  expansion  of  a  nucleus 
already  state-owned  by  incorporating 
therewith  a  large  number  of  important 
privately-owned  and  operated  lines. 
At  that  time,  to  the  state-owned 
nucleus  of  1,500  mi.  were  added  3,000 
mi.  of  previously  privately-owned  and 
operated  lines.  To  this  combination 
of  4,500  mi.,  there  have  been  subse- 
quently added  some  1,500  mi.  of 
lines,  built  or  purchased,  so  that  the 
present  nationalized  mileage  approxi- 
mates 6,000  mi.  This,  with  2,000  mi. 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners  and  operators,  constitutes  the 
connected  lines  of  the  Island  Empire. 

A  Japanese  government  loan  built 
the  first  railroad  lines  in  Japan  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  other  large  en- 
terprises, the  state  has  always  played 
a  large  role  in  the  development  of 
transportation.  The  co-operation  of 
private  capital  and  enterprise  was 
encouraged  from  time  to  time,  essen- 
tially because  no  other  means  could  be 
commanded  for  providing  promptly 
the  mileage  for  which  urgent  demands 
had  rapidly  developed.  The  right  of 
state  purchase  has  been  always  re- 
served in  case  of  any  grant  of  permission  for  private 
construction. 

The  first  lines,  Tokyo  to  Yokohama  and  Osaka  to  Kobe, 
18  and  20  mi.  respectively,  were  completed  in  1870  by  a 


ATIONALIZATION  repre- 
sents a  prearranged  devel- 
opment logically  following 
state  encouragement  afforded  the 
construction  and  operation  of 
private  lines. 

Unified  operation  incident  to 
nationalization  carried  with  it 
standardization  in  all  phases  of 
operation,  service,  equipment  and 
maintenance  practice.  The  intro- 
duction of  employees'  welfare,  in- 
struction, insurance  and  relief 
benefit  work  began  promptly. 

Natural  and  economic  condi- 
tions, cheap  hydro-electric  cur- 
rent, expensive  and  limited  coal 
supply  stimulates  the  replacement 
of  steam  by  electric  operation. 


British  engineering  corps  to  3   ft.   6   in.   gage,   which  was 

made,  and  has  remained,  standard  upon  the  islands.     The 

widening  of  this  gage  to  4  ft.  8^4  in.  has  been  advocated 

from  time  to  time  but  the  probability 

of  this   being  undertaken  within   any 

reasonable  period,  if  indeed  at  all,  is 

very  remote.  The  matter,  it  seems,  was 
espoused  by  one  of  the  political  parties 
but  has  recently  suffered  defeat  in  the 
Diet.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
probable  cost  was  greatly  underesti- 
mated for  those  who  advocated  the 
change  and  that  greater  returns  may  be 
obtained  for  the  Japanese  shippers  and 
travelers  in  the  cost  and  character  of 
service,  by  the  expenditure  of  smaller 
sums  and  effort  in  other  channels,  par- 
ticularly those  bearing  directly  upon 
increases  in  the  capacity  of  existing 
lines  of  the  present  gage.  For  the 
700-mi.  dense  traffic  line  between 
Tokyo  and  Shimonoseki,  one  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  gage  change,  $110,- 
000,000,  was  certainly  a  very  low 
figure. 


From  State  Aid  to  Nationalization 

State  encouragement — in  some  cases 
financial  aid — stimulated  private  line 
construction  and  gave  to  Japan  from 
this  source  more  than  1,000  mi. 
of  line  within  one  ten-year  period. 
Mileage  having  been  provided,,  the  question  next  de- 
manding attention  was  how  these  private  lines,  mostly 
short,  disconnected  and  scattered  about  the  country  might 
be  extended  and  organized  into  a  single  through-line  system 
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in?uring  uniformly  efficient  service.  This  question  was 
answered  by  the  large  nationalization  project  under  which 
the  purchase  of  17  private  lines  was  accomplished  in  1906-7 
by  the  issue  of  five  per  cent  domestic  loan  bonds.  In  the 
case  of  nine  properties,  the  price  of  purchase  was  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  previous  operating  profits.  With  the  eight 
properties  remaining  the  price  was  amicably  arranged  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  so  that  in  not  one  case  was  it 
ry  to  make  use  of  the  arbitration  committee  provided 
for  in  the  law  authorizing  the  purchases. 

The  work  of  1906-7,  and  consequent  removal  of  many  and 
various  difficulties  incident  to  the  previous  independent  man- 
agement of  the  many  lines,  indeed  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Japanese  railroad  operation.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Railway  accounts  are  maintained  separate  and  apart 
from  other  branches  of  governmental  activities  and  all  dis- 
bursements, construction,  operation,  and  improvement  costs 
are  met  from  the  profits  accruing  from  traffic  and  a  few 
closely  related  activities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  utility,  the  result>  of  government 
ownership  and  operation  have  been  satisfactory.  1  he  service 
has  been  greatly  improved,  lines  have  been  extended  to  re- 
mote quarters  wherein  private  lines  could  not  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, passenger  and  freight  rates  have  been  lowered  in  spite 
of  the  general  advances  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 
The  capitalization  of  the  lines  was  in  1918,  $594,956,867, 
and  the  profits  from  operation  amounted  to  5.8  per  cent  over 
a  term  of  years  including  the  years  ending  in  1914,  15, 
16.   17   and   18,  within  which  years  the  profits  amounted  to 


been  divided  into  six  grand  divisions  having  headquarters 
at  Sapporo,  Sendai,  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Kobe  and  Moji  respec- 
tively. 

Tracks  and   Construction  Work 

The  excellent  condition  of  tracks,  grade,  alinement  and 

ballast,  is  striking,  particularly  in  view  of  the  heavy  rainfall 


Typical  Railroad  Shop  Bath  House 

and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  contended  with  generally;  it 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  maintenance- 
advantages  enjoyed  by  reason  of  the  relatively  low  wheel 
loads  and  speeds.     The  latter  average,  for  passenger  trains, 
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from  p    h    and   for   freight   trains,   from   15   to 

p,  h.  on  the  more  level  sections.    The  excellent  chant 
i  lining  wall  and  other  maaonr) 
ind  upon  all  the  lines  ta  very  noteworthy 
1  In   the  main   line,  south  of  Tokyo  and   Yokohaffl 

important     I  tction    work,    known    a-    the    Atami     low 

short  line  between  Cora  and  Nurnara,  la  under  mj 
I  lu<  includet  i  five  mile  tunnel,  work  upon  which  hat  pene- 
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trated  a  distance  of  one  mi.  from  each  end.  This  under- 
taking was  originally  estimated  to  cost  $12,000,000,  but 
some  $17,500,000  has  already  been  expended  and  a  further 
like  sum  will  be  required  for  its  completion.  This  increased 
cost  is  practically  all  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  ratio  value  of 
savings  and  operating  advantages  over  those  of  the  old  line. 
By  the  time  this  new  line  is  ready  for  use,  the  replacement 
of  steam  with  electric  operation  will  have  been  extended 
south  and  west  from  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  to  Numazu 
(79  mi.)   or   further. 

Development  of   Electrified   Lines 

The  line  between  Manseibashi  station  in  Tokyo  to  Na- 
kano  in  the  suburbs  (8  mi.)  was  electrified  in  1905  before 


Japanese  State  Railway  System 

the  Kobu  Railway,  of  which  this  section  formed  a  part, 
was  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1906-7  and  is  now 
known  as  the  Central  Line.  Then  came  the  electrification  of 
the  Yamate  Line  from  Shinagawa  around  through  the 
suburbs  of  Tokyo  to  Ueno  station  and  Akabane  which  was 
completed  in  1910.  The  crossing  of  Usui  pass  west  of 
Tokyo  presented  great  engineering  difficulties  and  on  what 
continues  to  be  the  best  location  possible  there  is  a  vertical 
lift  of  1,817  ft.  in  the  6.9  mi.  from  Yokogawa  to  Karuizawa 
and  a  total  of  26  tunnels  of  length  aggregating  2.8  mi.  The 
obvious  discomforts  and  difficulties  incident  to  steam  opera- 
tion were  eliminated  in  1912  by  the  use  of  electric  loco- 
motives. On  5.2  mi.  of  this  line  the  grade  amounts  to  1  in 
15  or  6.7  per  cent.  Rack  rails  continue  to  be  used  and  such 
an  operation  as  part  of  a  through  line  railroad  remains 
unparalleled  in  the  world. 

The  operation  of  a  new  double  track  electric  suburban 
passenger  service  line  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  (18 
mi.)  followed  in  1915.  This  line,  except  for  a  short  section 
between  Tokyo  station  and  Shinagawa,  is  operated  at  1,200 
volts  instead  of  600  volts,  in  view  of  contemplated  extension 
of  electric  service  over  the  present  steam  lines  to  Yokosuka, 


and  the  extension  of  suburban  electric  service  from  Sakara- 
gicho  (present  terminus  of  suburban  service  within  the  city 
of  Yokohama)  to  Ofuna,  thence  to  Kozu  and  ultimately  to 
Numazu  and  beyond  over  the  Atami  low  grade  cut-off. 

The  power  sources  provided  for  all  of  these  electric  opera- 
tions were  steam  plants  but  more  recently  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  possibilities  of  hydro-electric  development  in 
Japan  generally,  which  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  avail- 
able water  power  and  the  economic  necessity  of  conserving 
Japan's  limited  coal  supply  for  such  industrial  purposes 
as  cannot  be  served  by  electricity.  In  the  Railway  Age  of 
December  10,  reference  was  made  to  large  orders  for  hydro- 
electric apparatus  recently  placed  in  this  country.  The  Gov- 
ernment Railways  have  now  on  order  with  three  builders 
six  electric  locomotives  for  experimental  use  in  lieu  of  steam 
locomotives  on  the  lower  grade  lines  about  Tokyo  as  an 
initial  step  in  an  electrification  program  which  spreads  over 
three  five-year  periods  and  contemplates  the  replacement  of 
steam  on  some  500  mi.  of  the  more  dense  traffic  sections  of 
the  lines  around  and  south  of  Tokyo. 

Standardization  of  Equipment 

The  extension  of  government  ownership  and  operation 
brought   with    it   standardization    in   many    particulars    and 


Imperial  Railway  Association  Club  House  at  Tokyo 

extensive  investigations  of  various  subjects  and  phases  of 
railroad  operation  along  broad  lines,  many  of  which  have 
become  the  foundation  of  definite  policy.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  passenger  car  equipment  was  accomplished  by  the 
end  of  1910.  In  the  meantime  little  equipment  was  built 
save  that  possible  with  the  materials  on  hand  and  taken  over 
with  the  old  private  lines  by  the  government.  The  lengths 
of  the  new  standard  cars  became  55J4  feet  for  four-wheel 
truck  cars  and  66  feet  for  six-wheel  truck  cars,  against  the 
prevailing  26  feet  for  the  ordinary  four-wheel  cars  replaced. 
The  passenger  car  equipment  of  Japan  is  now  electrically 
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lighted  (axle  generator  system),  -team  heated  (pressure 
) )  and  equipped  with  vacuum  or  air  brakes  and  Eng- 
lish hook  couplers.  The  latter  are  scheduled  for  replacement 
with  automatic  coupler?  as  used  in  America  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  arranged  program  which  will  be  pursued 
more  or  less  rapidly  as  funds  become  available. 

Corresponding  organized  standardization  work  was  under- 
taken with  reganl  to  freight  ear  equipment.  The  capacity 
of  the  larger  cars  at  the  time  was  seven  tons  and  1911-12 
saw  the  completion  of  designs  for  standard  nine-ton  cars  and 
standardization  of  two-axle  designs  for  seven  and  ten-ton 
capacities  respectively,  which  replaced  more  than  100  de- 
sign- then  on  hand  and  in  use.  The  link  and  pin  couplers 
found  in  the  northern  island  (  Hokaido)  lines  were  promptly 
replaced  with  American  automatic  couplers.  By  1015  the 
capacity  of  standard  car-  on  the  main  and  southern  islands 
became  15  tons,  that  of  the  lb  kaido  lines,  handling  a  large- 
coal  business.  25  tons,  and  within  ten  years  this  capacity 
and  SO  tons  will  doubtless  be  standard  upon  all  the  lines. 

Economic  factor-  and  the  preservation  of  a  proper  ratio 
between  the  weight  of  carload  shipments  offered  by  Japanese 
shippers  and  the  capacity  of  cars  supplied  therefor,  renders 
inexpedient  too  rapid  introduction  of  high  capacity  cars  such 
as  currently  used  in  America.  The  progressive  disposition 
of  the  Japanese  will  push  these  capacities  ahead  just  as 
promptly  as  operating  conditions  will  warrant.  Complete 
replacement  of  the  hook  coupler  is  programmed  along  with 
the  introduction  of  the  compressed  air  brake,  there  having 
ix'en  already  shipped  from  America  some  200  locomotive 
sets,  250  passenger  car  sets  and  350  freight  car  sets. 

Four  types  of  locomotives  were  promptly  standardized; 
a  heavy  grade  0-10-0  type,  a  Consolidation,  an  American 
(4-4-0)  and  a  Mogul.  A  Pacific  type  passenger  locomotive 
has  subsequently  been  developed.  All  locomotive  equipment 
has  for  some  eight  or  nine  years,  been  manufactured  at 
plants  developed  al  I  tsaka  and  Kobe. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  repair  shops  was  planned 
and  undertaken.  Ten  leading  plants  were  closed,  eight  de- 
veloped and  some  25  are  now  operated.  15  of  which  handle 
both  car  and  locomotive  work,  one  exclusively  locomotive 
work,   and    nine  exclusively  car   work.      As   in   the  case  of 
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the  American  Railway  Association  and  its  branches.  The 
association  occupies  the  unique  position,  however,  of  having 
provided  itself  with  a  well  appointed  club  house  at  Tokyo, 
which  constitutes  a  most  convenient  and  comfortable  rendez- 
vous for  members  living  in  and  visiting  the  capital. 

Research    Bureau 

The  testing  and  research  work  of  the  lines  was  organized 
in  a  railway  research  bureau  well  equipped  with  physical 
and  chemical  laboratory  facilities,  a  locomotive  testing  plant 
and  a  most  complete  dynamometer  car  which  was  purchased 
in  the  States.  The  reports  of  the  bureau's  work  are  issued 
in  printed  form  from  time  to  time  in  a  manner  suggesting  the 


Tracks  and  Signals  Near  Yokohama 

practice  of  those  line-  in  the  United  States  which  have  spent 
the  most  time  and  funds  on  the  matter  of  tests  and  reports. 

Railway   Institute 

The  Railway  Institute,  which  was  organized  in  1909.  for 
training  railway  men,  is  especially  noteworthy.  At  the  Cen- 
tral Institute,  located  in  Tokyo,  about  200  students  are 
quartered,  much  as  in  a  boarding  school,  for  two  years  of 
training  in  either  a  railway  business,  mechanical  or  an  elec- 
trical course.  The  students  are  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
young  employees  in  accordance  with  aptitude  and  fitness  de- 
veloped in  their  Service,  and  'heir  regular  compensation  is 
continued  during  the  term  of  their  schooling.  A  special  lan- 
guage course  covering  English  and  the  elements  of  Russian  is 
provided  for  those  who  elect  it.   The  1,000  students  who  have 

raduated  since  the  opening  of  the  Institute  in  1909  are 
scattered  in  railroad  service  all  over  the  Empire.  Of  these 
about  ISO  have  availed  themselves  of  a  training  in  the 
language  course  referred  to.  There  have  been  also  estab- 
lished  upon  each  grand  division,  district  institutes  providing 

•mplete  business  and  technical  courses,  also  special 
training  courses  for  conductors,  stationmen.  enginemen,  fire- 
men. i,ir  inspectors,  telegraph  operators,  etc 

Welfare    Work 

Employee's  welfare  work  has  been  given  a  prominent  place 
in  the  activities  of  the  administration.  Four  hospitals  have 
been  established  besides  some  15  dressing  rooms  and  dis- 
pensariea  at  shops  and  some  20  at  other  points.  Treatment 
includes  internal  as  well  as  injur}  and  other  sui 

.ur  paid  from  the  railroad  treasury      A  large 

■   ;  lilroad  physil  iana  covering  the  entire  lines  has  been 

I  these  attend  to  the  physical  examinations  DOW 

required  for  employment  and  the  medical  treatment  of  em- 

their  families  and  passengers  in  the  sections  In- 
dividually assigned  them.  An  insurance  institution  designed 
to  fun  |    md  death  benefit  relief  to  members  and 

famili  ueh    relief    under    three    classifications    to 

iployees     The  lubscriptiona  from  member* 
n  amounting  to  about  three-fifths  of  the  cost. 
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The  Indian  Railways  Face  a  Serious  Problem 

New  Equipment  and  Plant  Needed — Country  Hampered  by  the 
Lack  of  Facilities 


By  Robert  E.  Thayer 


The  present  problem  of  the  Indian  railways  is  phys- 
ical rather  than  financial.    For  the  past  45  years  the 
net  earnings  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  railways 
las  never  been  below  four  per  cent  and  for  the  past  20  years 
it  has   been  below  five  per  cent  only 

three     times.       Notwithstanding     this        

favorable  showing,  the  railways   have        

been  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  that  at 
present  there  are  scores  of  bridges 
which  are  unfit  to  carry  the  modern 
train  loads  and  there  are  many  miles 
of  rails,  hundreds  of  engines  and  thou- 
sands of  freight  cars  in  service  that 
should  have  been  replaced  some  time 
ago. 

Government  Starves  Railroads 


It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past  to  appropriate  the 
bulk  of  the  railway's  earnings  for  gen- 
eral governmental  expenses  with  the 
result  that  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways has  been  sadly  neglected. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  3 1 , 
1920,    the   revenue   receipts    from   the 
railways  was  $266,500,000  as  against        =^=^^^^^^ 
$585,000,000    of    other    receipts,     or 
nearly  half  as  large  as  all  the  other 

receipts  in  the  budget  put  together.  The  money  that 
should  have  been  available  for  improved  railway  facil- 
ities was  appropriated  to  relieve  the  taxpayer.  In  1907  the 
Mackey  Committee,  which  was  investigating  Indian  railway 
conditions,  recommended  a  yearly  capital  expenditure  of 
some  $60,000,000  as  necessary  for  keeping  the  railways  up 
to  the  proper  standard  of  development  and  improvement.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  eight  fiscal  years   (1908- 


INDIAN  railways  are  financially 
prosperous,  but  under  control 
of  the  state  and  having  their 
finances  mixed  in  with  the  general 
budget,  the  surplus  earnings  are 
taken  for  general  state  expenses, 
.  thus  reducing  taxation. 

Their  physical  condition  is  such 
that  they  cannot  properly  take 
care  of  the  present  traffic  require,- 
ments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  an- 
ticipated requirements. 

Heavy  expenditures  must  be 
made  to  improve  the  railway 
plant. 


1916)  an  average  of  only  about  $50,000,000  was  spent  and 

for  the  three  following  years  only  $17,500,000.    During  the 

last  three  years — 1919-1922 — the  capital  appropriations  have 

averaged  about  $72,000,000.    The  time  has  come  when  it  is 

impossible    to   restrict    further   capital 

expenditures     for     improvements,     for 

1        maintenance  and  renewals  are  sadly  in 

arrears. 

Not  only  has  the  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  appropriations  hampered  the 
development  of  the  Indian  railways 
but  the  fact  that  these  appropriations 
are  only  good  for  one  year  with  no  as- 
surances of  renewal  has  made  it  impos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  to  use  the  sums 
appropriated  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantages. 


General  Business  Suffers 


This  lack  of  proper  maintenance  and 
development   has  had   a   serious  effect 
on   Indian   business.     Large  new  coal 
areas  remain  undeveloped  and  new  in- 
dustries are  being  held  up  because  of 
the  lack  of  railway  facilities.     There 
—        has  been  a  serious  shortage  of  freight 
cars,    and    passenger    travel,    particu- 
larly the  third-class,  has  been  crowded. 
Frequent   embargoes   have   resulted    from    insufficient   track 
capacity    at    classification    junctions.      Shippers   have   been 
forced  to  use  road  transport  both  by  truck  and  camel  trains. 
In  one  case  the  European  oil  seed  market  was  lost  owing  to 
lack  of  railway  transport.     The  situation  has  become  so  bad 
that  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  India  and 
Ceylon  has  gone  on  record  for  drastic  revision  in  the  present 
railway  policy. 
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1  he  opportunities  of  development  in  India  are  well  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  thai  with  an  area  of  1,800,000  square  mile? 
— almost  as  large  as  the  United  States — and  a  population  of 
.500,000,000 — three  times  as  large  as  the  United  States — 
there  are  only  36,735  route  miles  of  railways.  Coupled  with 
this  is  the  very  apparent  prospects  in  the  improvement  of 
trade.  Of  the  36,735  miles  of  railroad  about  49  per  cent  is 
of  5  ft.  6  in.  gage  and  41  per  cent  3  ft.  3^6  in.;  the  rest  is 
2  ft.  6  in.  and  2  ft.  gage. 

The    Indian    railways   may   be   divided    into   five   general 

it,    lines  worked  by   the  state. 
Stati    lines  worked  by  guaranteed  or  independent  coraj 
>     mpany  lines  worked  by  companies 

-  is   belonging   to    Indian 
Miscellaneous. 

The  first  two  classes  comprise  about  two-thirds  of  the 
t-ntire  mileage  in  India. 

TABLE  I. 
Principal    Indian    Railways    (March    31, 

5  ft.  6  in.    3  ft.  3H  in.  2  ft   6  in.       2  t't. 
gage  gage  gage  gage 

State  lines  worked  by  state 5.863  1.141  333  7,369 

State  lines   worked   by  companies....        9,741  8.306  927  46 

Rram-h    line   companies   under    rebate 

terms  and  worked  by  main  lines. . .        1,160  122  298  108 

Companies    lines    subsidized    by    the 

ment    of   India 206  1.729  234  

Indian   state   lines   worked   by    Indian 

states 2,123  171  302 

Indian    state    lines    worked    by    mam 

lines    632  804  386  

Companies  lines  guaranteed  by  Indian 

states   330  391  39  

Note — The    grand   total   route   mileage   of  all    railways    in    India 

Tides. 

Table  I  gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  mileage  as 
between  the  different  gages.  The  broad  gage  (5  ft.  6  in.) 
was  chosen  in  1851  when  the  railways  were  first  built  in 
India  for  the  greater  stability  it  offered  as  compared  to  the 
4  ft.  &y2  in.  gage.  The  3  ft.  3%  in.  gage  was  adopted  for 
auxiliary  lines  to  the  broad  gage  lines  but  they  have  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  they  now  serve  large  areas, 
as  indicated  by  the  mileage  figures.  Even  the  real  narrow 
gage  lines,  which  are  only  feeder  lines,  have  developed 
rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1919-1920,  the  open  mileage 
increased  to  36,735  from  32,099  of  ten  years  ago;  it  is  now 
made  up  as  follows: 

Increase  in  10  Yen- 
Gage  Present  Mileage  Per  Cent 

',  in.  17.9'ui  7.71 

3  ft.  3M  in  15.1X1 

2  ft.  6  in.  10.4 

2  ft.  638  47.6 

V  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  1,822  miles  under 
iction,  or  sanctioned  for  construction,  of  which  there 
>5    mil's   ,,f    s    ft    (,    in     gage   an(]   S05   miles  of  3    ft. 


Revenue  and  Expenses 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  Indian  railways  are  in  a 
good  financial  position.  At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
in  1920  there  was  a  capital  of  some  $2,000,000,000  invested 
in  the  Indian  railways  and  even  in  that  year  the  return  on 
that  capital  was  6.8  per  cent. 

TABI.L    II 

I    All   Indian   Railways   l  Five   Vears) 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  March  31 

1916  1917           1918  1919  1920 

Open    route    mileage 35,833  36,286  36,333  36,616  36.735 

millions) $1,722  $1,741  $1,765  $1,785  $1,840 

linings    (millions  10  $230  $251.5  $280.5  $290 

Total  w'king  expenses  (millions)  $107  $108.5  $114.8  $136  $164.8 

Operating   ratio    (per   cent) 50.91  47.26         45.72  48.45  56.81 

Return  on  capital  (per  cent) 5.99  6.96            7.75  8.09  6.80 

Train     mileage     (millions) 159  163.6             157.  158.6  162.2 

Cross  earnings  per  train  mile  $1.32  $1.40         $1.60  $1.77  $1.79 

Working  expenses  per  train  mile  $  .67  $  .66         $  .73  $  .86  $1.02 

Xet  earnings  p.  ?   .65  S   .74          $   .87  $   .91  $   .77 

Freight    ton-miles    (millions).     .  .  [7,158  19,826  21,015  22.141  20.402 

16,529  17.S4..  16,204  18.040  20.615 

Av.  ml  08  2  :5.87  242.88  232.33 

Av.    rate    per   ton-mile    (cents)..  .735  .68            .691  .721  .75 

Av.    passenger   journey    (miles).  35.59  36.82         37.66  39.24  39.64 
Av.  rate  per  passenger  mile: 

First-class    (cents)  255         2.8  2.585  2.715 

lass    (cents) 931  .858          1.145  1.21  1.351 

Intermediate  535  .531           .6*  .705  .713 

Third-class   (cents)  I8S  «-          .47  .484  .48 

or   commutation    (cts.)  .24  .242           .254  .252  .26 

Total    Hentsl    412  419            .505  .516  .519 

["able  II  Ljives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  financial  perfor- 
mance of  these  roads  for  the  past  five  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  even  through  the  war  the  operating  ratio  was  very  low 
and  the  last  year  it  was  only  56.81  per  cent.  And  with  it 
all  the  rates  were  exceedingly  low.  It  seems  a  pity,  there- 
fore, that  with  this  excellent  showing  as  an  operating  unit 
the  railways  should  be  in  such  a  poor  physical  condition. 

Reorganization  Planned 

Such  has  been  the  service  rendered  by  the  Indian  railways 
to  the  public.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  complaints 
received  from  the  shippers  the  British  government  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  caused  a  searching  inquiry 
to  be  made  by  a  special  committee,  headed  by  Sir  William 
M.  Acworth,  into  the  administration  and  working  of  the 
Indian  railways.  This  committee  has  recently  made  its  re- 
port and  while  it  was  unanimous  in  its  decision  that  the 
railway  budget  should  be  kept  separate  from  the  state  budget, 
it  was  divided  in  its  opinion  as  to  the  administrative  policy. 

Sir  William  headed  the  group  favoring  state  management. 
as  opposed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  other  group  recom- 
mending private  companies  with  a  board  of  directors.  In 
commenting  on  his  discussion  in  the  matter  Sir  William  has 
-aid  that  although  he  has  U-en  and  is  a  thorough  believer  in 
private  management  he  was  forced  in  this  particular  instano 
by  the  tacts  as  he  found  them,  to  recommend  the  state  man 
inite  decision  has  yet  Itocn  made,  but  one 
thing  is  sure     something  must  lie  done  immediate!) 
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Unifying  the  Railway  Gages  of  Australia 

Exchange  of  Traffic  Between  the  Different  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  Now  Greatly  Hampered 

By  F.  M.  Whyte 


T 


In  February,   1921,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Commonwealth    Government   of   Australia,   in   agreement 
with  the  five  continental  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
recommend   a   standard  gage  of   track 

for  the  railways  on  the  continent;  to  ^^____^^^^_ 
give  the  reasons  for  such  recommenda- 
tion; to  estimate  the  cost  of  providing 
between  the  capital  cities  the  gage  of 
track  recommended  and  any  new  lines 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  desire;  the 
estimated  cost  of  converting  all  lines  to 
the  gage  recommended;  the  methods 
by  which  the  work  should  be  executed 
and  controlled;  and  whether  any  third- 
rail  or  other  mechanical  device  should 
be  used,  if  so,  what  one.  In  order  to 
give  to  the  commission  plenary  powers, 
it  was  made  a  Royal  Commission.  Its 
personnel  was  to  be  an  Australian  out- 
side of  the  railway  service  (John  J. 
Gavan,  of  Sydney,  was  appointed  as 
such  and  was  also  appointed  chair- 
man) ;  a  civil  engineer  from  England 
(Rustat  Blake,  of  London,  was  ap- 
pointed); and  a  mechanical  engineer  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
from  America  (for  this  assignment  the 
writer  was  appointed). 

The  railways  of  the  sixth  state,  the  Island  of  Tasmania, 
were  not  included  in  the  investigation;  these  have  no  physi- 
cal connection  with  those  on  the  continent. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission refer  in  no  way  to  improvement  of  present  tracks, 


HE  five  continental  states  of 
Australia    built     their     rail- 
roads     independently      and 
without  regard  to  interchange  of 
traffic.       Several    different    track 
gages  were  used. 

Recommendations  of  a  special 
commission  were  accepted  early 
in  November  last,  and  work  will 
doubtless  be  started  shortly,  look- 
ing toward  the  final  standardiza- 
tion to  a  4  ft.  8l/2  in.  gage.  The 
more  important  changes  can  be 
made  by  1930  if  work  is  started 
promptly. 


structures,  and  equipment,  nor  to  taking  up  deferred  main- 
tenance. 

It  is  desirable,  before  considering  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission to  present  some  data  and  gen- 
^^^^^^^^^__  eral  information  about  Australia  be- 
cause a  great  many  persons  in  America 
have  rather  hazy  ideas  of  that  distant 
country  and  there  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral desire  to  know  more  about  it. 

The  area  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
disregarding  Tasmania,  is  greater,  by 
an  area  of  that  of  New  Hampshire  and 
New  Jersey  combined,  than  the  land 
area  of  the  continental  United  States. 
This  area  of  Australia  had  in  1921  a 
population,  aside  from  aboriginals,  of, 
roundly,  5,200,000,  and  about  44^ 
per  cent  of  these  were  in  the  capital 
cities  of  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane  and  Perth.  The  maps  will 
indicate  that  these  are  sea-port  cities 
or  have  sea-ports  nearby. 

In  the  year  1920-1921,  the  imports, 
for  the  continent  and  Tasmania,  were 
wtlued  at  £163,000,000;  the  exports 
were  valued  at  £132,000,000;  and  the 
total  trade  at  £295,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  was  £23,826,000, 
or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  was  £11,130,000,  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports. 

The  Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  in  1901;  for  various 
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periods  of  rime  previous  to  that  year  the  different  states  had 
Ixvn  separate  colonies  of  the  Crown.  It  is  now  a  Dominion 
within  the  British  Empire. 

Different  States  Build  Railways  Independently 

The  first  railway  built  in  Australia  extended  west  from 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  gage  approved  for  it 
was  4  ft.  .->'_■  in.  At  about  the  same  time  the  same  gage 
was  a]  i  short  line  at  Melbourne,  Victoria.    Soon 

after  this,  New  South  Wales  changed  to  S  ft.  3  in.,  possibly 
because  locomotives  with  inside  cylinders  were  considered  to 
l>e  desirable  at  that  time.  The  then  colony  of  Victoria  also 
changed  to  5  ft.  3  in  .  but  not  by  agreement  with  New  South 


that  gage.  The  Commonwealth  built  the  Trans-Australian 
Railway  from  Kalgoorlie.  in  Western  Australia,  to  Port 
Augusta,  in  Smith  Australia,  to  connect  the  western  state  with 
the  eastern  states.  This  road,  1,051  miles  long,  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  October,  1917.  It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in 
its  equipment. 

There  is  a  -mall  mileage  of  gage-  of  less  than  3  ft.  6  in., 
hut  these  railways  are  not  of  importance. 

There  i-  consideral  le  mileage  of  privately-owned  rail- 
way- .mil  these  are  generally  of  the  sami  gage  as  the  state- 
owned  railways  with  which  they  connect.  These  were  not 
considered  in  tin   scheme  of  unification  of  g 

The  policy  of  the  Commonwealth   and  the  states  of  con- 
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Fig.  I.     Map  of  Australia.  Showing  Present  Railway  Systems 
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These  totals  indicate  that,  on  a  population  basis,  Austra- 
lia has  about  2l/2  times  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  Compared  on  the  basis  of  area,  the  situation  is  quite 
different. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  maps,  that  the  railway  develop- 
ment in  Australia  has  been  carried  out  by  the  separate 
colonies  and,  later,  by  the  respective  states,  with  the  main 
idea  of  developing  the  particular  colony  or  state  irrespective 
of  any  other  colony  or  state  and  while  the  state  jealousies 
-till  exist,  there  are  indubitable  evidences  that  these  jealous- 
ies are  disappearing  gradually. 

The  harbors  which  have  been  developed  most  extensively 
are  at  the  state  capitals,  and  it  will  be  noted  how  the  rail- 
ways of  each  state  radiate  from  the  respective  capitals.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  certainly  burden  the  transcontinental 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  interstate  traffic.  The  proper 
solution  of  this  condition  seems  to  be  that,  if  private  enter- 
prise is  to  be  barred,  the  Commonwealth  should  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  railway  development  of  the  states  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  determining  locations  of  lines  to  meet,  and  to 
develop,  interstate  communication. 

The  Present  Gages 

The  railways  as  they  are  at  present  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 ; 
the  track  ?a?es  are  indicated  by  the  forms  of  the  lines.     It 


clearly  the  possibilities  of  the  continent  and  who  have  been 
interested  in  its  development  have  agitated  for  some  years 
the  desirability  of  unifying  the  gages  of  the  railways,  and 
since  the  Commonwealth  was  proclaimed  in  1901,  various 
estimates  of  the  cost  for  doing  the  work  have  been  made  by 
railway  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  states,  but 
'without,  apparently,  mutual  understanding  as  to  what  im- 
provements and  deferred  maintenance  costs  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  of  unifying  the  gages.  The  Common- 
wealth officials  thought  that  many  items,  not  directly  charge- 
able to  unification,  had  been  included  in  the  estimates,  there- 
fore the  Commonwealth  and  the  states  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  disinterested  commission  and  to  abide  by  the 
recommendations  of  such  commission. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  when  the  work  was  done,  one- 
fifth  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  remainder  to  be  apportioned  to  the  five  states  on  a. 
population  basis. 

Changes  Recommended 

The  commission  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  4  ft. 
S1/?  in.  gage  as  standard.  It  was  considered  that  any  gage 
greater  than  5  ft.  3  in.,  the  maximum  in  Australia,  would 
not  be  justified  and  that  any  difference  in  the  results  to  be 
obtained  with  the  5   ft.  3  in.  over  the  4  ft.  8V2   in.  would. 


Fig.  2.     Showing  Changes  in  Gage  Recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission 


will  be  seen  that  the  entire  railway  mileage  of  the  extreme 
northeast  state,  Queensland,  and  of  the  extreme  western 
state,  Western  Australia,  are  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gage;  and  about 
one-half  the  mileage  in  South  Australia  is  of  the  same  gage. 
All  the  lines  in  Victoria  and  about  one-half  of  those  in  South 
Australia  are  5  ft.  3  in.  gage  and  these  are  located  between 
the  4  ft.  &y2  in.  lines  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Trans- 
Australian  Railway  of  the  same  gage,  except  that  for  130 
miles  east  of  the  latter  railway  the  gage  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  con- 
necting with  the  5  ft.  3  in.  gage  of  South  Australia.  In  the 
present  line  connecting  Brisbane  and  Perth  there  are  five 
breaks  of  gage,  the  distance  by  the  present  route  being  3,488 
miles.  Under  the  present  system  of  operating  there  are 
three  other  places  where  passengers  must  transfer  and  where 
mail,  baggage  and  express  are  generally  transferred,  these 
being  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. 

At  present  the  heaviest  transfer  of  traffic  is  between  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales.  Such  traffic  is  passengers, 
baggage,  mail  and  express  at  all  times;  coal  from  New  South 
Wales  to  Victoria  and  beyond,  when  there  is  difficulty  with 
the  coastwise  shipping;  and  livestock  fodder  in  the  reverse 
direction,  when  conditions  demand. 

Those  persons   in  Australia   who  have  understood  more 


not  justify  any  materially  greater  cost  for  the  former.  It 
will  cost  considerably  less  to  install  the  4  ft.  9>l/2  in.  gage 
because  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  axles  of  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  can  be  saved,  as  can  the  7  ft.  ties  now  in 
place  on  a  large  mileage  of  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gage  track. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  premiers  of  the  five  states 
interested  met  in  early  November  last  and  agreed  upon  the 
4  ft.  8^2  in.  gage  as  standard.  They  are  to  meet  early  in 
1922  to  decide  what  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken 
and  when  it  should  be  begun. 
Distance  to  Be  Cut  Between  Brisbane  and  Sydney 
The  commission  recommended  for  the  main  trunk  line 
connecting  Brisbane  and  Perth  that  a  new  line  be  constructed 
from  Brisbane  to  the  Queensland-New  South  Wales  border; 
the  north  coast  line  of  the  latter  state  be  extended  northward 
to  meet  the  new  line,  thus  shortening  the  distance  between 
Brisbane  and  Sydney  by  101  miles  and  obtaining  decidedly 
more  favorable  gradients;  that  all  of  the  5  ft.  3  in.  lines  in 
Victoria  and  in  South  Australia  be  converted  and  the  new- 
line  along  Spencer's  Gulf  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Augusta  be 
constructed,  thus  reducing  the  distance  70  miles  and  provid- 
ing much  more  favorable  gradients;   and  the  converting  of 
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al-out  .->10  miles  of  3  ft.  r.  in.  irack,  same  of  it  to  be  changed 
in  location,  and  the  construction  of  about  70  miles  of  new 
track   in  V  -alia.     The  estimate   tor  doing  this 

work  and  providing  the  necessary  locomotives  and  rolling 
-tock.  some  of  it  to  be  new  and  some  to  Ik-  converted, 
was  £21,600,000  or,  at  normal  exchange,  about  $105,000,000.. 
This  expenditure  would  provide  from  Brisbane  to  Fre- 
mantle  (Perth)  by  the  revised  route,  rails  weighing  not  less 
than   80   11>.   per  yard   and   roadbed,   including   bridg 

g  with  thai  weight  of  rail,  together  with  the  necessary 

high-grade  locomotives   and   rolling  stock.     A  considerable 

if  the  present  .mileage  making  up  the  revised  route  i- 

laid   with   80   lb.   rails  and   in   some  places  there  are  °0  lb. 

and  100  lb.  rail. 

Can  Be  Completed  by  1930 

I  he-  map.  Fig.  2.  shows  what  the  situation  will  lie  with 
gi  -  when  such  main  trunk  line  i-  provided: 
practically  54  per  cent  of  the  present  total  main  line  and 
sidings  will  then  lie  4  ft.  V  _•  in.  gage.  The  work  can  be 
completed  by  1930  if  started  promptly,  and  present  indicu 
tions  are  that  it  will  be  started  soon.  The  necessary  tinanc 
ing  can  be  provided  and  the  labor  and  materials  can  l>e  pro- 
•  ured  in  Australia. 

Th<  remaining  40  per  cent  of  the  trackage  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
and  the  commission  recommended  that  these  lines  be 
changed  less  rapidly,  that  25  or  30  war-  might  be  a  reason- 
able  time  in  which  to  accomplish  the  entire  undertaking.  s" 
that  rolling  equipment  may  be  worn  out  without  being  con- 
verted, that  wider  bridges  may  be  provided  when  renewals 
are  necessary,  that  fills  and  cuts  may  be  widened  as  condi- 
tions permit,  and  that  new  alinements  may  be  provided 
through  rugged  country-  where  the  radii  of  curves  are  too 
short  for  the  broader  gage.  The  more  imj>ortant  lines  should 
be  converted  first  and  the  others  to  be  converted  in  sections 
of  such  length  and  at  such  times  as  conditions  may  justify. 

The  commission  recommends  that,  in  changing  the  5  ft. 
i  in  lines,  one  rail  be  moved  in  6]  in.,  the  total  difference 
i»  thi  -tation  platforms,  which  are  very  generally 

elevated,  at  tunnels  and  other  structures  the  rail-  and  ties 
be  slewed  i]4  in.  so  as  to  maintain  the  present  location  of 
tr;n  k  center.     Also,  that   the  rail   be  moved   in   long  1  t-ri Lit li - , 

ly  100  miles,  or  more,  in  two  or  three  days  after 
s.irv  preparatory  work  has  been  done.       The  rail-  an     I    - 
tion,  very  similar  to  the  sections  used  in  Amen.  a.  at 

fly  upon  the  ties,  or  tie  plates,  and  a  complication  in 

Hon  with  moving  one  rail  on  these  lines  is  thi 

that  the  rail-  are  now  canted  inwardly,  nominally  1   in  20 

and  1  in  26;  however,  actual  measuring  of  the  canting  dis- 

that    tin    .anting   varied    from    1    in    12    to    1    in    40. 

Similar  checking  of  rail-  laid,  normally,  Bat  on  the  tics,  dis 

ll   these  varied   from    1    in  60  outwardly  to 

1  in  70  inwardly.     No  effort  was  made  to  find  the  extremes 

iting  and  it  i-  probable  thai  the  foregoing  data  do  not 
i  the  extn  m 

in  mind,  h  was  considered  to  be  entirely 

riil    in    and    place    it    tl.it    cm    the   ties,    even 

ntually,  the 
However,  to  i  onvince 
aIic.  might  doubl  the  wisdom  of  thi-. 
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be  treated  similarly  and  the  cross  members  of  the  trucks 
shortened.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  freight  equip- 
ment is  of  the  four-wheel  type,  without  trucks,  and  the  axles 
for  these  will  l>e  treated  as  the  other  axles  and  the  location 
of  the  pedestal  attachment;  to  the  body  will  be  changed  to 
give  the  desired  sp  vise     It  will  be  a  rather  easy 

undertaking    to  change  a  large  percentage  of  the  equipment. 

7  ft.  Ties  May  Be  Retained 

It  was   recommended  that,  when  the  3    ft.  6   in.  gage  is 

]\  rail  lie  moved  outwardly  7'i  in.,  one-half  the 

difference  in  \  large  mileage  of  the  narrow  gage 
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is  en  ties  1  ft,  long,  and  tor  the  present  wheel  loads  these 
ties  are  sufficiently  long  for  the  4  ft.  i] .-  in.  gage,  but  it  was 
recommended  that  ties  8  ft.  long  be  placed  two  at  each  rail 
joint  and  two  intermediate  where  joints  are  opposite,  or 
two  at  cadi  rail  joint  where  joints  are  staggered.  If  wheel 
loads  are  to  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  neces- 
sary ties  longer  than  7  ft.,  then  improvement  is  involved 
and  make-  necessary  an  adjustment  in  costs  between  the 
owning  -tati-  and  the  other  parties,  the  Commonwealth  and 
to  tin  agreement.  It  was  the  possible  saving  of  these 
3  ft.  ties  which  determined,  to  8  great  extent,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  4  ft.  s;.  in,  gage  Under  the  plan  proposed. 
none  of  the  3  ft.  6  in  rolling  equipment  would  be  converted 
for  u-e  on  the  broader  gage. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  work  in  each  state  should 
be  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  offices  as  have 
charge  of  the  corresponding  work  now,  but  that  there  be 
in  genera]  control  of  the  entire  undertaking  I  director 
who  will  have  almost  absolute  authority  in  determining  what 
-hall  be  done,  and  when,  and  in  the  accounting. 

Positive  recommendations  were  made  against  the  use  of  a 

third    rail   or  a   mechanical   device-  and   empha-i-   was  placed 

upon  the  desirability  of  centering  attention  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  actuall)  changing  th  brack  and  rolling 
equipment 
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South  African  Railways  Progress  Despite  Deficits 

Electrification  and  Other  Projects  Advancing  Regardless  of 
Unfortunate  Earnings  Position 

By  M.  T.  Griffin 


T 


The  present  unfortunate  position  of  the  South  African 
Railways,   the   government   lines,   was   epitomized   re- 
cently in   a  statement  by  the   famous   South   African 
statesman,  General  Jan  C.  Smuts.    He  said: 

"The  railway  situation  is  most 
grave,  revenue  having  fallen  approxi-  ^^^_____^^_ 
mately  £500,000  during  the  past  six 
months  below  the  amount  estimated. 
During  the  past  year  £28,348,000  was 
the  total  railway  expenditure,  being  an 
increase  of  £13,800,000,  or  95  per 
cent,  over  (the  fiscal  year)  1913-14. 
Of  this  increased  expenditure  over 
£10,000,000  was  accounted  for  in  in- 
creased salaries,  wages,  allowances 
and  war  bonus.  At  the  present  time 
depression  is  weighing  like  an  intoler- 
able load  on  this  country — but  I  do 
not  despair  of  the  future.  The  condi- 
tions in  South  Africa  are  sound,  the 
country  not  Ixdng  handicapped,  as  so 
man}    others  are,  by  huge  war  debts." 


Extent  of  the  Railways 

The  government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  owns  and  controls  prac- 
tically all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  These  government  lines  have 
a  total  mileage  of  9,559,  of  which 
there  are  4,254  miles  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,319  miles 
in  the  province  of  Natal,  2,644  miles  in  the  Transvaal  and 
1,342  miles  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  There  is  also  a  mileage 
of  1,292  in  Southwest  Africa  which  is  being  operated  at 
present  by  the  South  African  Railways.   There  are  651  miles 


HE  GOVERNMENT  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa 
operates  11,478  miles  of  rail- 
ways. These  lines  connect  with 
other  lines  to  the  north  and,  be- 
cause of  the  extent  of  their  de- 
velopment, set  the  standards  as  to 
gage,  equipment  and  practices 
for  the  future  railway  develop- 
ment of  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent. 

They  are  suffering  from  the  un- 
fortunately too  well-known  mal- 
ady, deficits.  High  costs,  largely 
wages,  and  inadequate  income  are 
the  outstanding  causes. 


additional  of  privately  owned  railways  throughout  the  Union. 
Railway  construction  in  South  Africa  began  in  1859,  when 

a   two-mile   line   was   built   at   Durban   on    the  east   coast. 

Progress  was  slow.  In  1873  the  railways  in  Natal,  totaling 
63  miles,  were  taken  over  by  the  gov- 

^^^^_^^^^_  crnment.  After  tHe  Boer  War  the 
state  railways  of  the  various  states 
which  make  up  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  were  consolidated  but  it  was 
hot  until  1910  that  they  all  came  un- 
der unified  control.  The  earlier  rail- 
ways were  built  to  standard  gage,  i.  e., 
4  ft.  Syi  in.,  but  this  gage  was  reduced 
later  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  which  is  now  the 
standard  gage  for  South  Africa.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  mileage  of  nar- 
row gage,  2  ft.  6  in.  and  2  ft.  lines. 


The  Effect  of  the  War 

During  the  war  the   South  African 
Railways  were  fairly  well  maintained 
and,    indeed,    a    considerable    mileage 
was  relaid  with  heavier  steel  imported 
from  the  United  States.     Freight  rates 
were  advanced  considerably  during  the 
war  and  now  in  the  period  of  depres- 
_^_______  ^_        sion,    when    the    railways    are    losing 

heavily,  shipping  interests  are  much 
agitated  on  the  subject  of  high  freight 
rates  and  arc  clamoring  for  reductions.  Passenger 
rates  were  increased  only  by  the  application  of 
a  2y^  per  cent  surcharge  on  regular  and  suburban  fares  and 
5  per  cent  on  trip,  bearer,  mileage,  coupon  and  season  tickets. 
Wage  payments  were  increased  tremendously,  as  shown  by 
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the  statement  of  General  Smuts.  These  increases  were  due 
not  only  to  increases  in  actual  money  payments  to  individual 
employees  but  also  to  the  larger  numbers  of  workers  made 
sary  by  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The 
eight-hour  day  has,  however,  recently  been  modified  to  in- 
clude only  those  employed  continuously  and  does  not  apply 
to  workers  whose  work-day  may  include  periods  of  idleness. 
saving  will  doubtless  be  effected  by  this  change. 

Employees  of  the  South  African  Railway  at  the  end  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  totaled  89,858,  something  less  than  half 
of  whom  were  of  European  extraction.  During  the  war  a 
cost  of  living  bonus  was  added  to  the  wage  payments  of 
employees.  This  bonus  was  first  applied  to  native  workmen 
and,  naturally,  it  is  from  them  that  it  was  first  removed. 
This  bonus  was,  therefore,  reduced  in  the  case  of  native 
employees  by  25  per  cent  on  April  1  and  further  similar 
reductions  each  three  months  then  after. 

Union  labor  on  the  South  African  Railway  is  mostly  Euro- 
pean and  it  is  said  that,  while  they  oppose  wage  reductions 
to  some  extent,  they  nevertheless  realize  the  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  necessity  for  reducing  operating  costs. 

The  Financial  Situation 

The  financial  position  of  the  railways  is  unhappy.  The 
deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31  was  $6,186,644. 
The  accumulated  deficit  of  the  government  railways,  harbors 
and  steamships  on  that  date  was  $12,630,576.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  a  further  deficit 
of  $4,860,000  was  piled  up  by  the  railways. 

All  this  looks  rather  discouraging,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  matter-  that  make  the  outlook  less  unpleasant.  One  is 
that  the  monthly  deficit  of  the  railways  has  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  decrease  of  late  months  and,  furthermore,  that  operat- 
ing expenses  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  showed  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year 

Other  Railways  of  South  Africa 

North  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  lies  Rhodesia,  which 
is  also  British.  Its  principal  railway,  which  has  a  mileage 
of  1,406,  i-  also  of  ;  tt.  6  in.  gage  and  connects  with  the  South 
African  Railways,  working  in  close  co-operation  with  them. 

1  he  South  African  railway  authorities  are  exercising  ju- 
risdiction for  the  tune  being  over  the  railway  lines  of  what 
was  German  Southwest  Africa.  These  lines  have  direct  con- 
nections with  the  South  African  Railways  and  total  some 
1,400  miles,  of  which  about  1,000  miles  is  of  the  standard 
I  ft.  6  in.  gage.  They  will  probably,  now  that  the  German 
yoke  has  been  shaken  off,  be  brought  into  in  reasingly  close 
co-operation  with  the  South  African  Railways. 

British  South  Africa  has  roughly  the  shape  of  an  inverted 

\     At  the  apes  is  the  Belgian  Congo;  to  the  wesl  is  Tortu- 

VVesI  Africa  and  to  the  easl  is  Portuguese  Kast  Africa. 

rhrough    Portugui       l     :     Africa    there   are   two   railways 

which  •  the  British  territory  with  the 


east  coast:  One  of  these  lines  terminates  at  the  port  of 
Laurencn  Marques  and  the  other  at  Beira.  A  railway  be- 
ginning  at  the  seaport  of  Benguela,  in  Portuguese  West 
Africa  i-hr  1  eastward  to  a  connection  with  the 

Rhodesia  Railway  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Thus  is  the  Dark  Continent  being  opened  up.  There  is 
yet  a  considerable  distance  between  the  rail  head  on  the 
upper  Nile  and  that  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  A  part  of  this 
intervening  country  can  be  crossed  in  steamers  on  the  lakes, 
but  the  com,  h  all-rail  Cape-to-Cairo  route 

probably  still  lies  some  distance  in  the  future. 

Railway  Activity  in  the  Union 

The  South  African  Railways  have  of  late  entered  rather 
extensively  into  the  construction  of  grain  elevators.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  contracts  had  been  let  for  the 
era  tion  of  large  terminal  elevators  at  Durban  and  Capetown 
and  for  34  at  various  interior  points.  The  purpose  of  this 
construction  is,  naturally,  to  encourage  the  raising  of  wheat 
and  to  increase  the  traffic  of  the  railways.  The  railway  ad- 
ministration has  installed  a  few  road  motor  lines  to  supple- 
ment the  activities  of  the  railways. 

The  government  has  recently  floated  successfully  an  issue 
of  $24,300,000  six  per  cent  bonds  in  the  London  market 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  rivers,  harbors  and 
irrigation.  The  most  important  project  in  the  way  of  capital 
expenditures  on  foot  is  the  electrification  of  two  sections  of 
the  railway — one  between  Glencoe  Junction  and  Pietermar- 
itzburg  and  the  other  from  Capetown  to  Simonstown.  The 
former  i-  a  single-track  line  171  miles  long  with  heavy  gra- 
dients. The  latter  is  a  suburban  passenger  proposition  exclu- 
sively.   The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $21,313,044. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  recently  about  ex- 
tending the  railways  and  linking  them  up  to  a  greater  extent 
with  other  roads  in  South  Africa,  but  the  general  manager 
in  a  recent  conference  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  money  market  and  conditions  generally, 
any  considerable  activity  along  these  lines  is  financially 
impracticable  and  commercially  unwarranted. 

Opportunities  for  American  Goods 

South  Africa  is  primarily  British  insofar  as  its  railways 
are  concerned  even  in  those  sections  under  control  of  another 
foreign  power.  Consequently  as  long  as  British  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  compete  in  point  of  price  and  speed  of 
delivery  with  American  concerns,  British  goods  are  likclv  to 
be  favored.    There  have,  however,  been  a  numlvr  of  purchases 

made  in  recent  years  in  this  country.  The  surest  way  for 
America  to  secure  a  foothold  on  the  continent  as  an  exporter 
of  railway  equipment  and  supplies  would  seen  to  be  by 
ing  and  building  same  of  the  railway  lines  which  are 
projected  or  which  naturall]  suggest  themselves  in  some  of 
the  relative!)  undeveloped  country  King  between  Rhodesia 
on  the  south  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  north 


Mountain  Type  Locomotive  (or  the  Railways  of  South  Africa.  Built  by  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
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Nor  Do  South  America's  Roads  Escape  Adversity 

High   Costs  and   Inadequate  Revenue   Seemingly   a  World-wide 
Epidemic — Future's  Outlook  Bright 

By  James  G.  Lyne 


IN  examining  tlie  railway  situation  in  South  America 
attention  will  naturally  focus  on  the  three  countries  hav- 
ing the  greatest  mileage,  and  railway  systems  comparable 
to  our  own  in  length  and  importance,  viz.,  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Chile.  In  these  countries  the  situation  of  most  of  the 
carriers   will    lie    found    in   most  cases 

to  lie  the  same  as  of  the  railways  the  ^_^_m ^^^^^_ 
world  over,  viz.,  unhappy,  because  of 
high  costs,  low  rates,  business  de- 
pression and  resultant  decreased  earn- 
ings. The  physical  aspects  of  South 
America's  railways  were  described  in 
considerable  detail  in  a  series  of  ar- 
t i'  If-  by  John  P.  Risque,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Railway  Age  during  the 
last  part  of  1920  and  the  early  months 
of  1921.  The  present  article  will  be 
limited  to  a  general  discussion  of  the 
situation  that  has  arisen  since  the  pub- 
lication of  these  articles. 


T 


Argentina 

Argentina's  railways,  which  total 
some  23,000  miles,  are  owned,  for  the 
most  part,  in  England  and  are  oper- 
ated by  Britons.  There  is  one  state- 
owned  line  of  considerable  importance 
and  one  line  owned  in  France.  These 
roads  vary  greatly  in  gage  and  in  ^^_^^^^^^^ 
standards  generally.  None  of  the 
.companies  has  improved   its  financial 

position  of  late.  In  their  annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  two  of  the  British  companies,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Western,  de- 
clared that  the  year  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  their 
history.   .Both  had  to  dip  into  reserve  to  pay  4  per  cent  div- 


ROUBLE  in  the  form  of  high 
wages,  low  rates,  scanty 
traffic  and  limited  credit  be- 
sets South  America's  carriers. 
Where  new  railways  are  needed 
so  urgently,  however,  starvation 
of  existing  roads  cannot  con- 
ceivably be  long  permitted.  Ad- 
ditional effort  on  our  part  toward 
supplying  these  countries  with 
their  urgent  requirements  of 
capital  for  additional  railway  de- 
velopment, railway  equipment, 
trained  personnel  and  assistance 
i  n  adopting  more  efficient 
methods  would  redound  to  their 
benefit  and  ours  as  well. 


year  in  Argentina,  however,  was  the  clash  between  the  Brit- 
ish railways  and  the  government  over  increases  in  freight 
rates.  Because  of  high  wages  and  high  cost  of  materials 
combined  with  a  heavy  slump  in  traffic,  several  of  the  corn- 
panic.-  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  sought  government 
sanction  for  increased  rates.  Antici- 
^_^^_^^^^_  pating  the  granting  of  this  authority 
they  advanced  their  rates.  After 
months  of  delay  the  government  on 
August  21  refused  to  sanction  the  in- 
crease and  forced  the  companies  to 
return  to  shippers  the  amounts  collect- 
ed in  excess  of  the  prescribed  rates. 
This  action  came  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise. Ten  days  later,  however,  on 
August  31,  a  new  decree  was  issued 
allowing  an  increase  of  some  30  per 
cent.  Then,  on  October  4,  the  govern- 
ment again  reversed  its  decision  and 
suspended  the  increases.  Here  the 
matter  stands.  The  question  will  prob- 
ably come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  before  it  is  finally  settled. 

The  companies  are  basing  their  case 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Ley  Mitre 
(Mitre  Law)  which  limits  the  net  re- 
turns of  foreign  owned  railways  to  6.8 
per  cent  of  invested  capital.  The  com- 
panies hold  that,  since  they  are  not 
"" ~ ^ ^^~  earning  this  6.8  per  cent,  they  have  a 

right  to  raise  their  rates.  They  are 
offering  ample  evidence  of  their  precarious  financial  situ- 
ation. 


As  a   Market  for  Railway  Equipment 
The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the  view  that 
idends  on  their  common  stock.     The  Central  Argentine,  one      prevailing  economic  conditions  are  a  burden  on  the  whole 
of  the  strongest  systems  in  the  country,  paid  no  dividends  on      community  and  that  the  railways  should  assume  their  losses 
its  deferred  common   stock,  whereas  it  paid  6  per  cent  the      as  the  agricultural  interests  and  business  generally  are  as- 


previous  year. 


sumin";  theirs 


Perhaps    the    most    noteworthy    development    during    the  There    is    but    one    important    market    in    Argentina    for 
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American  railway  equipment  and  >upplits  and  that  i>  the 
State  Railways.  These  railway*  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  country  and  do  not  run  into 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  fact,  traffic  from  the  State  Railways  has 
to  pass  over  the  rails  of  two  private  lines  to  reach  the  capital. 
The  State  Railways  have  3,226  miles  of  line  and  are  of 
meter  gage.  1  hat  they  offer  an  excellent  market  for  Ameri- 
can  equipment  is  proved  by  the  order  for  85  locomotives 
and  some  2,000  cars,  which  was  placed  in  this  country 
recently  in  the  face  of  Strong  foreign  competition.  The  bulk 
of  the  railways,  however,  as  has  l>een  noted  before,  are  Brit- 
ish, and  inclined  to  do  all  their  purchasing  in  the  mother 
country  regardless  of  any  consideration. 

Argentina  lends  itself  to  railway  development  because  of 
its  freedom,  speaking  generally,  from  physical  barriers  and 
its  rich  agricultural  lands.  A  number  of  projects  toward 
further  expansion  are  contemplated  or  underway,  two  of 
them  to  connect  up  with  the  Chilean  State  Railways  and  one 
with  the  railways  of  Bolivia.  The  great  obstacle  toward  a 
really  comprehensive  system  is  the  diversity  in  gage  and 
other  standards,  and  in  the  rather  intense  competition  of  the 
several  railways  which  makes  co-ordination  difficult. 

Fuel   presents  a  perplexing  problem  to  the  railway 
Argentina,  as  it  does  to  those  of  practically  the  whole  conti- 
nent.    Wood  is  at  present  the  principal  fuel  used,  but  with 
the  development  of  the  country's  oil  fields,  oil  will  probably 
come  into  more  general  use. 

British  railways,  of  course,  dominate  in  the  design  of 
equipment  and  the  methods  of  operation — this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Argentina  is  strikingly  like  the  United  States 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view.  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able, therefore,  that  any  opportunity  which  may  exist  for 
American  enterprise  to  enter  the  field  and  show  the  relative 
superiority  under  such  conditions  of  American  practices  and 
American  equipment  should  l>e  taken  advantage  of.  Unless 
■wit  such  action  is  taken  the  great  bulk  of  Argentina's  rail- 
way punha-<-s  will  in  the  future,  probably,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  be  made  in  England. 

Chile 

From  a  railway  point  of  view  Chile  i-  unique.     It  occu- 
-trip  along  the    I'  31    3,000  miles   in   length 

and  of  an  average  width  of  90  miles  I  be  railways  are 
state-owned,  with  the  exception  of  some  British  lines  serving 
the  nitrate  fields  of'the  desert  north.  A  north  and  south  line 
ivided  for  practically  the  entire  length  of  the  country, 
but  mai.ih  for  strategic  reasons  sections  of  this  line  to  the 
north  and  south,  particular!)  to  the  north,  of  the  population 
center  around  Santiago  and  Valparai  tically  with- 

[Tie    railways   of    Chile,    and    indeed    the   whole   continent. 

suffered   from  the  genera]  economic    depression       I  in 
'Inch   finances   the   railways,   has  been    particularly 
hard-hit  l»  ■  ilue  of  nitrate,  the  c  oun 

in  trade      Wages  and  other  expense 
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railways,  like  those  of  Argentina,  also  suffer  to  some  extent 
from  lack  of  uniform  gage,  large  capacity  cars  and  anything 
approac  hing  uniformity. 

Brazil 

Brazil,  with  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
has  only  some  17,000  miles  of  railway  and  this  is 
largely  concentrated  relatively  near  the  coast  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  A  large  portion  of  this  mileage  is 
foreign-owned,  although  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  greater  activit]  cm  the  part  of  the  federal  and 
State  governments  in  railway  building  and  extension;  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  field  for  further  development  it  would  not 
-ccni  strange  if  the  state-owned  lines  some  day  complete!) 
dominated  the  -ituation.  At  any  rate  a  country  so  grossly 
underdeveloped  from  a  point  of  view  of  transportation 
otter-  i    field  of  tremendous  importance  to  rail- 

way genius  as  well  as  to  manufacturers  of  the  things  that 
go  to  make  up  railways. 

The  capacity  of  many  of  the  country's  railways  has  been 
heavily  taxed   in  the  past  by  inadequate   facilities.     These 

suffered  from  under-maintenance  during  the  \\ 
did  the  railways  throughout  the  world.  Now  necessary  addi- 
tion- to  rolling  -tuck  and  other  facilities  cannot  be  under- 
taken because  of  inadequate  returns  resulting  from  a  decline 
in  tr..ffie  caused  by  the  slump  in  foreign  trade  and  from 
ii  iently  high  to  provide  for  increased  costs,  and 
because  of  th<  dec  line  in  exchange-  value  of  the  country's  cur- 
Mi  terms  of  those  countries  from  which  suitable  rail- 
way equipment  can  be  obtained 

In  such  times  government  railways  are  practically  the 
only  one-  which,  becaust  of  no  obligation  to  earn  a  profit 
and  because  of  more  extensive  credit,  can  afford  to  bring 
about  improvements.  Consequently  the  Paulista  (owned  by 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo),  which  brought  some  J.s  miles  under 
electrical  operation  during  the  year,  was  one  of  the  few  roads 
which  was  able  to  progress  greatly. 

There  are  any  number  of  projects  on  foot  in  the  country 
for  the  extension  of  railway  lines.  The  return  of  favorable 
times  alone  is  awaited.  Brazil  is  another  country  1 1 k  \ 
genti'ia  where  American  extensive  methods  of  railroading 
would  probably  be  more  effective  than  European  intensive 
Furthermore  there  is  not  the  same  extent  of 
European  domination  in  railwa)  ownership  in  Brazil  that 
there  is  in  Argentina  and  the  present  development  of  trans- 
portation  facilities  is  much  less  extensive.  It  would  seem. 
luently,  that  b)  a  sincere  attempt  to  help  Brazil  solve 

her  railway  problem-  both  by  advancing  capital  and  by  lend 
ing    our    technical    -kill,    our    opportunities    for    supplying 
equipment  and  trained  men  to  the  railways  of  the  country 
should  tend  to  increase  greatly 

Bolivia 

Bolivia  is  interesting  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  : 
much  because  of  In  r  present  railway  facilities  but  b 
nf  developments  during  the  pasl   war  which  point  to  the 
import. in,  e  of  tin   railways  of  thai  country  in  the  develop 
menl  of  the   southern  part  of  the  continent      Bolivia  is 
rtected   with  the   Pacific  by  three  rail  routes  but   thes 

it  important  e  bo  ause  traffic  I 
the  interior  and  the  coast  is  relative!)  light 

u'gnifit  mi  development  een  the 

award!  ntract  by  the  Bolivian  government  to  an 

Vmerican  rompnnj  for  the-  construction  ol  a  line  126  miles 
in   length   connecting  the   Bolivian   railways  with  th 

When  tin-  line  is  completed,  Buenos   V\r.  -  will 

I   with  the   P  c  i  tic    coast  through   Bolivia 

m  of  uniform  metet  ITk  distance  between 

i      -   will  be  reduced   materially 

!  on  a  transportation  route  which  i< 
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Commerce  Bureau  Improves  Service  to  Exporters 

Many  Valuable  Services  Offered  Exporters  of  Railway  Supplies — 
Work  in  Hands  of  Experts 

By  James  G.  Lyne 


A 


^  <\V/E  are  only  breaking  into  the  exporting  business 
\A/  and  without  your  help  we  should  not  have  known 
how  to  start."  Thus  an  American  manufacturing 
concern  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. With  some  900  consuls  and  other  representatives 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in 

every  important  city  and  country,  this  - 

Bureau  has  a  foreign  organization 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
private  industry.  This  great  body 
of  men,  with  the  home  organization  at 
Washington,  is  today  offering  to 
American  exporters  a  foreign  service 
which  no  single  industry  could  afford 
to  maintain. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Bureau 
has  been  of  great  service  to  American 
■exporters  in  giving  them  information 
•of  value  regarding  foreign  markets 
for  their  products.  During  1921, 
however,  under  the  stewardship  of 
Secretary  Hoover,  the  Bureau  has  been 
reorganized  in  a  manner  which  should 
increase  its  service  many  fold. 


'Commodity   Divisions  With 

Experts  in  Charge 

Prior  to  the  reorganization  the  ac-       ""— ^~ ""■"^~^^— 
tivities  of  the  Bureau  were  subdivided 

•on  a  territorial  basis — that  is  to  say,  the  Latin  American 
division  collected  and  co-ordinated  reports  from  representa- 
tives in  Latin  America,  the  Far  Eastern  division  performed 
a  similar  service  insofar  as  the  Far  East  was  concerned, 
and  so  on.  Now  superimposed  upon  these  geographical 
divisions  are  commodity  divisions.  In  charge  of  each  com- 
modity division  is  an  expert  in  the  marketing  of  that 
•commodity. 


NEWLY  ORGANIZED  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Com- 
merce at  Washington  has  as  one 
of  its  particular  duties  the  foster- 
ing of  America's  foreign  trade  in 
railway  equipment  and  supplies. 
This  division  is  headed  by  men 
who  know  the  supply  business 
and  who  have  traveled  widely 
abroad  investigating  markets  for 
American  goods.  Nine  hundred 
representatives  of  the  Bureau 
throughout  the  world  will  make 
any  reasonable  investigation  re- 
quested by  the  division. 


A  man,  expert  in,  say,  commercial  geography,  may  be  in 
a  position  to  assemble  some  information  of  value  to  an  ex- 
porter of  railway  equipment  and  supplies,  but  an  engineer 
with  experience  in  car  manufacturing  and  in  foreign  market- 
ing will  be  in  most  cases  of  infinitely  more  service  to  the 
business.  A  man  with  such  training 
^^Z^^^^Z^^L  and  with  foreign  experience  knows  the 
nature,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages and  the  possible  foreign  market 
for  American  equipment  and  he  also 
knows  something  of  the  peculiarities  of 
railroad  practice  abroad  which  affects 
design  and  business  methods.  Just 
such  a  man  is  in  charge  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Industrial  Machinery  Division, 
which  is  looking  after  the  exports  of 
railway  supplies. 

An  investigation  has  disclosed  the 
fact  that  17  per  cent  of  America's  pro- 
duction of  industrial  machinery,  in- 
cluding railway  supplies,  is  normally 
exported.  This  17  per  cent  is  suffi- 
cient to  represent  profit  or  loss  in  the 
industry  and  would  seem  well  worthy 
of  being  maintained  and  increased 
even  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
effort.  It  is  the  business  of  the  In- 
™^— ^- —— — ~  dustrial  Machinery  Division  of  the 
Bureau  to  assist  in  directing  this 
effort  along  the  most  intelligent  channels. 

Service  of  Value  to  Large  and  Small  Companies  Alike 

Some  of  the  important  car  and  locomotive  companies  of 
the  country  are  today  pretty  well  organized  in  the  foreign 
field  and  they,  speaking  generally,  do  not  have  as  great  a 
need  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau  as  some  of  the  smaller 
companies  or  houses  which  are  new  in  the  foreign  field.     It 
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must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Division  cannot 
be  of  service  even  to  the  largest  companies.  An  officer  of 
an    American    concern    manufacturing    railway    equipment, 

com  ins;  from  Australia  not  long  ago,  met   in   China   a 


Photo   fmm    Vnderavod  &   Vnderwood.    V     Y. 

American    Supplies    for    Russia   at   Riga 

sentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestit   I  ommerce. 

While  in  Australia,  the  manufacturer  said,  he  had  happened 
upon  a  publication  called  Markets  for  American  Railway 
Supplies  and  Equipment  in  Australia,  a  report  by  Trade 
Commissioner  Frank  Rhea,  which  report,  had  he  seen  it 
before,  would  have  saved  him  his  trip  to  Australia. 

!  ra  conclusions  naturally  suggest  themselves  after  hear- 
ing this  anecdote— one  is  that  the  Bureau  is  in  possession 
hi"  some  information  of  the  greatest  value  to  manufacturers 
of  railway  equipment  and  the  other  is  that  there  must  he  the 
closest  contact  on  the  part  of  these  manufacturers  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  thi-  country  in  order  to 
make  sun-  that  the  government's  free  service  i>  utilized  to  the 
utmost. 

Expert  Advice  From  Those  Who 

Have  Studied  Foreign  Railroads 

One  of  the  Bureau's  trade  commissioners  traveling  in  Java 
recently  found  a  railwaj   there  busil)   engaged  in  breaking 


Loading    Freight   from   Train   to    Steamer  at   N.    Y.   C.    Piers, 
Wediawken.    N     J. 

\\lii  1 1 -  win.  li  had  been  pur- 
!  during  tlir  war     Upon  reloped  that 

rtmnely  mountainous  and  thai  there  were 
I  In   method  oi  braking  on  mountain    • 


set  the  brakes  on  four  or  five  cars  as  tightly  as  pos- 
sible and  to  slide  the  wheels  all  the  way  down.     Chilled  cast 
iron  wheels  are  not  meant  for  such  service  and  naturally  were 
unsatisfactory.      This  representative  who  has  traveled  widely 
and  knows  of  the  peculiarities  of  many  countrie-  and  their 
railways  is  in  a  position  to  advise  American  concerns  just 
what  matters  must  be  considered  in  designing  and  selling 
railway  equipment  abroad.     Only  by  being  so  informed  can 
American  houses  export  equipment  and  supplies  designed  to 
he  operating  conditions  in  foreign  countries  and  only 
bj    sending   al.ro  id   equipment   so  designed   t  an   American 
hope  to  compete  favorably  with  European  equipment 
those  who  have  studied  local  conditions 
The  Bureau  ntative  who  told  of  Java's  experience 

with  chilled  iron  wheels  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Far 
East  investigating  the  markets  for  industrial  machinery. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  spent  a  numlier  of  years  in  China.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  American  and  foreign  railway  sup- 
plies.  His  opinons  on  foreign  markets  for  our  equipment 
are  those  of  an  expert  and  yet  he  has  an  office  in  Washing- 
tor,  where  at  any  time  he  is  prepared  to  meet  American  man- 
ufacturers and  help  them  solve  their  export  problems— and 
these  services  are  given  free  of  charge.  Further  than  that 
he  can   call   upon  any  or  all  of  <)|)0  commercial  attaches. 


Huge    Grain    Elevator   at    New    York   for   Loading    Direct  to 

Ocean-Going    Vessels:    Sixtieth    Street    Yards, 

New    York    Central 

trade   commissioners   and    consuls    to    furnish    information 
n  hii  li  he  i  anno!  give  himself. 

Reference  Material  at  Washington 

I  In-  Bureau  has  also  a  vasl  amount  of  information  on 
hand  at  Washington  which  is  ready  for  instant  reference 
\n  example  of  such  material  i-  an  up  to  date  report  from 
ill  foreign  representatives  on  railway  conditions  in  their 
countries  which  is  now  being  compiled  ["bis  rc|>ort  will 
iln  following  information  concerning  the  railways  of 
unto        Mil    "■  .  number  of  locomotives;  number  of 

ind    train-.    ■  lcat 

ma  used;  -hop  facilities;   freight  and  pal 
during  a  recent  given  period;  revenues  .mil  exp 
number  ol  each  class  "t  employees;  proposed  additions,  ear- 
ns, improvement'  and  new  construction,  and  u 
mate  by  tin-  representative  on  tin    ground  •>-  to  what  the 
,  h.mi  I--  an   thai  American  houses  ma)  l«'  able  t"  obtain  a 
share  of  this  business  and  hovi  the)  should  proceed  to  di 
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Will    Make   Special   Investigation  When   Desired 

If  any  American  concern  requests  it,  the  Bureau  will  in- 
struct one  of  its  experts  to  make  any  reasonable  investigation 
along  the  lines  of  its  business  in  the  country  for  which  the 
information  is  desired.  An  instance  of  this  has  come  to 
our  notice  in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  a  long  letter  describing 
the  requirements  as  to  signals  of  a  Chinese  railway  which 
was  on  the  point  of  asking  for  bids.  This  letter  was  written 
by  the  American  trade  commissioner  at  Peking  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  signal  company  in  this  country.  It  goes  into 
such  matters  as:  The  method  of  operating  trains  in  China, 
wherein  it  differs  from  our  train  dispatching  system  and 
why  it  is  probably  better  suited  to  Chinese  conditions  than 
is  the  American  system;  the  fact  that  the  saving  of  a  few 
employees  by  the  adoption  of  certain  methods  of  signaling 
would  not  be  a  deciding  factor  because  of  the  relatively  low 
wages;  the  physical  condition  of  the  railway;  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  adoption  of  the  most  modern  signals  as  opposed 
to  older  forms.  In  fine,  the  company  could  not  have  expected 
to  have  received  a  more  comprehensive  and  helpful  report 
from  a  paid  representative — yet  this  and  similar  services 
the  Bureau  is  offering  to  American  business  without  charge. 

Reference  is  made  above  to  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
potential  markets  for  American  machinery  (including  railway 
supplies)  in  the  Far  East.  Studies  of  a  like  nature  have 
been  made  before.  When  there  is  a  demand  by  business  for 
additional  investigations,  they  will  be  made  again.  If — 
merely  for  example  and  not  as  a  suggestion  or  a  report  of 
fact — a  number  of  American  concerns  manufacturing  draft 
gear  should  require  detailed  information  prior  to  launching 
a  sales  campaign  in  South  America  the  Bureau  would,  if  it 
were  satisfied  of  the  advisability  of  such  action,  detail  an 
expert  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  probabilities  for 
the  success  of  such  a  campaign  and  the  course  of  action 
which  would  likely  bring  the  desired  results. 

Advice  on  Tariff  and  Legal  Matters 

Further  than  giving  information  concerning  design  and 
related  matters  the  Bureau  also  offers  the  experience  of  its 
expert  staff  regarding  sales  problems,  customs  duties,  legal 
difficulties,  matters  of  financing  and  shipping.  Through  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State  difficulties  with  cus- 
toms authorities  are  being  straightened  out  with  a  celerity 
which  would  be  impossible  for  an  agency  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  government. 

One  or  two  instances  of  what  the  bureau  is  doing  for 
other  industries,  but  which  it  would  just  as  readily  do  for 
railway  equipment  manufacturers,  may  be  of  interest  to 
show  in  how  manv  ways  it  mav  be  of  service : 


An  American  concern  manufacturing  a  measuring  device 
was  endeavoring  to  do  business  in  Sweden.  Efforts  to  obtain 
a  sale  for  its  product  were  well-nigh  frustrated  by  a  compet- 
ing German  concern  which,  in  true  German  style,  circulated 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  American  device  had  not 
been  approved  by  our  Bureau  of  Standards.  Now  it  happens 
that  in  this  country  approval  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
not  required.  This  authority'  is  vested  in  the  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures  of  the  several  states.  The  manufac- 
turer appealed  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  A  statement  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  the  effect  that  its  approval  was  not  required 
and  from  the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  show  that  the  device  in  reality  did  have  official 
approval.  Thus  the  Bureau  enabled  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  set  at  naught  the  unworthy  efforts  of  his  German 
competitor. 

Forced  to  Do  $20,000,000  of  Business 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  China  several  years  ago 
saw  what  they  believed  to  be  a  vast  field  for  the  sale  of  a 
certain  line  of  machinery.  They  endeavored  to  interest 
American  manufacturers,  but  to  no  avail.  They  persisted. 
Finally  one  concern  which  they  had  been  trying  to  interest 
in  the  matter  consented  to  try  the  Chinese  market  to  avoid 
the  continual  importuning  of  the  Bureau's  representatives. 
To  date  more  than  $20,000,000  of  this  machinery  has  been 
sold  in  China. 

An  American  coal  salesman  in  Madrid  recently  was  in- 
troduced to  local  business  men  by  the  American  commercial 
attache.    He  secured  orders  totaling  $200,000. 

Specifications  which  were  furnished  through  the  activity 
of  the  Bureau's  representative  resulted  recently  in  the  sale 
of  $2,500,000  of  electric  equipment  in  Australia.  Countless 
cases  of  this  kind  could  be  instanced. 

Personal  Contact  With  Manufacturers  Necessary 

No  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  can  fail  to 
realize  the  importance  of  its  work  to  America's  foreign  trade. 
The  Bureau's  potentialities  as  a  builder  of  trade,  however, 
are  utilized  in  very  small  proportion.  The  Bureau  needs 
contact  with  business.  It  needs  this  contact  not  only  that 
it  may  impart  information  it  already  has  but,  in  addition, 
that  it  may  have  a  broader  conception  of  what  information 
business  needs.  It  must  know  from  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves that  they  are  interested  in  selling  their  products  abroad 
if  there  is  a  promising  market.  Its  agents  must  know  more 
about  the  qualities  of  American  products  with  which  their 
past  experience  has  not  familiarized  them. 


Nor  Do  South  America's  Roads  Escape  Adversity 
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practically  assured  of  popularity,  should  benefit  materially. 
A  railway  connection  with  the  Brazilian  coast  to  the  east, 
moreover,  seems  a  not  far  distant  probability. 

In  Conclusion 

Detailed  reports  concerning  the  present  situation  of  the 
railways  in  all  the  South  American  republics  would  be  a  task 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  limitations.  The  railways 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
Peru,  are  relatively  unimportant  and  afford  no  proper  basis 
for  comparison  with  the  railways  of  the  south.  Many  of 
them  are  narrow  gage  lines  of  light  traffic  which  belong  in 
the  category  of  tramways  rather  than  railways.     Others  are 


little  more  than  industrial  lines.  Doubtless  in  a  few  in- 
stances there  have  been  developments  worthy  of  notice  which 
have  escaped  attention  here.  Most  of  these  can  be  covered, 
however,  by  the  following  general  statement:  As  a  whole 
the  railways  of  South  America  are  meeting  with  difficulties 
because  of  high  costs  and  low  rates;  by-and-large  they  are 
at  present  in  need  of  increased  maintenance  allowances,  new 
equipment  and  new  facilities;  they  need  a  greater  degree  of 
standardization;  they  could  probably  adopt  in  larger  measure 
American  methods  and  American  equipment  and  could  em- 
ploy larger  numbers  of  American  railroad  men  to  their  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  ours;  and,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
opening  up  of  South  America  by  railroad  has  only  begun. 
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Statistical  Section 

An    Analysis    of   the    Railway    Statistics    for    1921.     By 
Julius  H.  Parmalee. 

Locomotive  Market  in  Quiescent  State  During  1921.     By 
F.  W.  Kraeger. 

Freight   Car   Orders   During    1921    Lowest   Record.      By 
F.  W.  Kraeger. 

Passenger  Car  Purchases  Small  During  1921.     By  F.  W. 
Kraeger. 

1 

Dividend  Changes  on  Railroad  Stocks  in  1921.    By  Charles 
W.  Foss. 

Receiverships  and   Foreclosure   Sales   During   1921.     By 
Charles  W.  Foss. 

Signal  and  Interlocking  Work  Shows  Slight  Gain.     By 
K.  E.  Kellenberger. 

Railroad  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Activities.     By  J.  H. 
Dunn. 

Railway  Lines  Abandoned  During   the   Year    1921.     By 
Milburn  Moore. 

Not    Much  Activity   in    New  Construction   in    1921.      By 
Milburn  Moore. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Railway  Statistics  for  1921 

Extent  of  General  Business  Depression  Reflected  in  the 
Decline  in  Traffic  for  the  Year 

By  Julius  H.  Parmelee 

Director  of   the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 


Decline  in  traffic  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  Even-  year  during  the  past  few  years  has  represented  an 
railway  year  1921.  It  was  perhaps  the  most  impor-  advance  in  this  direction,  so  that  today  it  is  possible  to 
tant  of  several  features  of  the  year  which  were  a  secure  statistics  as  to  weekly  freight  car  loadings  within  1 5 
distinct  disappointment.  Following  upon  the  heels  of  a  days,  as  to  monthly  financial  results  within  30  days,  as  to 
year  in  which  the  railways  of  the  United  States  broke  all  the  number  of  employees,  wages,  and  general  statistics  of 
records  for  service  rendered,  the  fact  that  in  1921  they  physical  operation  within  from  30  to  60  days,  and  as  to 
were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  much  lessened  service  is  a  commodity  movements  every  quarter.  Contrast  this  situa- 
matter   of   serious   regret   not   only   to  tion  with  that  existing  as  little  as  five 

them,  but  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  ^^^^^^^^^_^^^^__^_^  .years  ago,  when  no  statistics  were  re- 
No  criticism  rests  upon  them,  however,  ported  for  less  than  annual  periods 
for  the  level  of  railway  service  in  any  rT"1HE  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  except  financial  results  only,  and  six 
year  is  gaged  solely  by  the  amount  of  m  iq2i  was  about  22  per  months  to  a  year  elapsed  after  the  close 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  offered.  .  ,  .  q„  of  any  annual  period  before  the  results 
As  to  the  financial  results  of  opera-  Cent  ^SS  ttlan  m  iy^U'  paS"  of  that  period  were  in  hand..  In  other 
tion,  the  railways  fared  much  better  senger  traffic  about  19  per  cent  wordS]  the  statistical  record  of  railway 
than  in  1920.  During  eight  months  less.  operation,  as  spread  out  before  the 
of  1920,  however,  they  had  the  United  The  gross  revenues  declined  present-day  student  of  railway  activity, 
States  government  to  fall  back  upon,  $500  000  000  from  the  high  point  offers  him  a  most  interesting  and  sig- 
in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  net  in-  .  '  '  Q  {  b  nificant  series  of  pictures  which  por- 
come,  whereas  in  1921  they  were  upon  .  r  ■  ,  ,  traV  both  the  level  and  the  trend  ot 
their  own  resources;  that  is,  their  earn-  strictest  economy,  were  reduced  rgilway  ;lffairSj  and  keeps  him 
ings  were  limited  to  their  actual  re-  nearly  $1,200,000,000,  compared  to  supplied  with  current  information, 
ceipts  from  operation.  Adding  the  1920.  Net  operating  income  in-  Financial  Results 
government  guarantee  of   1920  to  the        creased  from  $62,000,000  in  1920 

net  operating  income  of  that  year,  the        to-about  $61o,000,000  in   1921-a  , The  f"   1921    was  the  £TSt'T? 

total  net  income  for  1920  was  greater  '  plete  calendar  year,   since  the  United 

than  in  1921  by  more  than  $200,000,-  rate  of  return  on  rallw*y  value  of  States  entered  the  war  in  1917,  during 
1,0(1  3.3  per  cent.  which    railway    operation    was   in   the 

In  brief,  the  railways  in  1921  han-        =^^^=====^^==^^=^^        hands   of  the  companies.      It  was  the 
died  a  freight  traffic  about  22  per  cent  first    year,    since    1917,    of    operation 

less   than   in    1920,    and    a   passenger  without  government  guarantee  of  any 

traffic  about  19  per  cent  less.  Their  gross  revenues  declined  kind.  It  was,  furthermore,  the  first  complete  year  since  the 
$600,000,000  from  the  high  point  reached  in  1920,  in  spite  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  fact  that  in  1921  the  increased  rates  were  in  effect  the  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  since  the  present  freight 
whole  year,  compared  with  only  four  months  in  1920.     By      and   passenger   rate  levels   became   effective.      For  the   first 

exercising  the  strictest   economy,  however,  the  railways  re- 

duced  their  operating  expenses  nearly  $1,200,000,000.     Net                                                    TABLE  :  1921  1920 

oneratin"  income  was  thus  increased  from  a  bare  $62,000,-      Total  operating  revenues $5,625,000,000       $6,225,403,000 

'„    •       ,mn    t  •„,    +„1„   CAIAfinnnnn    in    1Q?1         This        Total    operating    expenses 4,650,000,000  5,326,197,000 

000  in  1920  to  approximately  $616, UUU,UUU  in  iyzi.      inis      Taxes   ' 288,000,000  28i,380,ooo 

represented  a  rate  of  return  on  railway  value  of  3.3  per  cent.      Net  operating  income 616,000,000  62,264,ooo 

Statistics  Up-to-Date  time  in  several  years,  no  general  changes  in  the  rates  oc- 

In  lookhi"  over  the  results  of  railway  operation  in  1921,  curred,  although"  many  local  and  regional  rate  adjustments 

from  the  statistician's  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  note  were  made  throughout  the  year. 

how  much  more  completely  and  currently  the  statistical  rec-  All  the  statistics  contained  in  the  several  tables  here  pre- 

ord  of  railway  activity  is  'now  maintained  than  in  the  past.  sented  apply  to  railways  ot  C  lass  I.     1  able  I  is  a  condensed 
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comparison  oi"  the  financial  results  for  1921  with  those  for 
1920.  As  this  article  is  necessarily  prepared  before  the  end 
f  Do  ember,  the  entries  for  U>21  arc  partially  estimated  and 
are.  therefore,  subject  to  revision. 

Operating  Revenues 

I  (perating  revenues  in  1921  stood  at  $5,625,000,000.  This 

was  a  decline  of  $600,000,000,  or  9.6  per  cent,  from  1920, 

but  was  some  $441,000,000  greater  than  in  1919.    With  the 

single  exception  of  1920,  railway  revenues  in  1921  were  the 

■  in  American  railway  history. 

In  comparing  the  revenues  of  1921  with  those  of  1920, 
it  should  aiv.  ne  in  mind  that  the  present  increased 

level  of  rates  was  in  effect  during  the  whole  of  1921,  while 
in  1^20  it  was  effective  only  from  August  26,  or  a  little 
more  than  four  months.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  decline 
in  the  revenues  of  1921.  The  general  freight  and  passenger 
rate   increase-,    mai  b)    the    Interstate   Commerce 

Commission  on  August  26,  1920,  was  estimated  at  about 
per  cent  for  freight,  and  something  over  20  per  cent 
for  passengers  allowance  being  made  in  the  latter  case  for 
the  Pullman  surcharge  of  50  per  cent.  Had  the  traffic  of 
1921  been  maintained  at  the  level  of  1920,  the  operating 
revenues  would  have  been  greater  than  in  1920  by  some 
10,  instead  of  being  $600,(  ss.     The  dif- 

ference between  the  actual  revenues  of  1921  and  what  those 
revenues  would  have  been  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  traffic  is 
m  of  these  two  amounts,  or  $1,^00,000,000.     The  great 

hulk  of  this  decline  of  $1,. , 1,000,    from   what   might 

have  been  to  what  actually  was,  resulted  from  the  dec  line  in 
traffic,  onlv  a  small  proportion  probably  not  more  than 
$100,000,000  being  due  to  the  rate  readjustments,  many  of 
which  were  not  in  effect  for  the  whole  of  the  year. 

This  $1,300,000,000  strikingly  represents  the  cost  to  the 
railways  of  a  poor,  as  compared  with  a  good,  traffic  year. 
It  furnishes  also  a  dim  idea  of  what  the  country  at  large 
loses  potentially,  of  course  in  a  period  of  business  de- 
pression. If  the  railways  lose  $1,300,000,000  in  revi 
how  many  tune-  greater  are  tin  losses  of  the  fanner-,  the 
manufacturer-,  and  other  producers  of  consumption  goods? 

I  ible  II  gives  the  comparative  statistics  for  1921  and 
1920    of    the    several    classes    of    railway    revenue,     freight. 

passenger,  etc.,  the  entries  for  1<)21  being  partially  estimated. 

TABLE    II 

1921  1°20 

(millions) 

Frcgh,    revenue     $3,940  $4,325 

Passenger  revenue   i.iua  '•-?„ 

.'nut    95  SO 

Express    revenue 105  143 

All  other   revenue 300  318 

Toul    $5,625  $6,225 

It  will  be  seen  that  freight  revenue-  declined  $385,000,- 
ooo,  or  9  per  cent.  Passenger  revenue  fell  off  $104 ,000,000, 
or  about  8  pi  r  cent     The  declini  I, 1  in  mail 

>■     i-    more    than    accounted    for    by    the    fait    thai    t li.it 

revenue  in  I  -land  l.\  approximately  son.ooo.OOO 

of   back    mail    pav.    actually  earned    in   earlier   years   but    not 

taken  into  the  accounts  until  19  0     Deducting  this  inflation 

in  19  'o,  the  mail  revenue  for  1921  was  ili 

for   1920,   indicating  an   increase  in   the  amount  of  mail 

handled    for   the  Im  identallv.    it    WBS   the  onlv 

• 

•  venue  dei  li  "  I*'1" 

<ll    other"    revenue    1(11    "II     $18,000,000. 

Operating  Expe 

:   1921  amounted  p 

00,000,  <>r    !0  pei   cent, 
i  iter    than    in 

loi-  md  lik.-  the  revenues  wen  il 

Only    l"r   tin     '.'   >r    19  10 


Table  III  -how-  bow  the  operating  expenses  of  1921  and 
1920  were  distributed  as  lu-tween  the  general  classes  of 
expense.  1  he  ■  ntries  for  1921  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
revision. 


1920 

(millions) 

$1,034 

1,584 


TABLE  III 

1921 
(millions) 

Maintenance   of   way ^'?® 

Maintenance    of    equipment 1,280 

Traffic     85 

Transportation     2,300  2,907 

General     165  171 

All  other  expenses  40  56 

Total    $4,650  $5,826 

The  expense  of  maintaining  way  and  structures  was 
reduced  by  $254,000,000  in  1921,  or  25  per  cent.  Mainte- 
nance of  equipment  expenses  were  cut  $.^04,000,000,  or  19 


ZTTTi    SHORTAGE  UNDER  6  PER  CENT 
U0J     NET  RAILWAY  OPERATING  INCOME 

Chart  A— Net  Railway  Operating  Income  in  1921,  By  Months. 
Compared  With  Six  Per  Cent  On  Valuation 

per  cent  The  total  maintenance  cost  roadwav  and  equip- 
ment ua-  reduced  from  $2,618,000,000  in  1920  to  $2,060,- 
000,000  m  1921,  a  decrease  "t  $558,000,000  or  21  per  cent. 
Transportation  expenses,  the  cost  of  o|x-rating  trains  and 
carrying  on  the  activities  collateral  thereto,  werr  reduced 
$607,000,000,  or  21    per  cent      Genenl   and  "all  other"  e\ 

penses    showed    declines,    while    traffic    expenses   increased 
$11,000,000 

Net   Operating   Income 
The   first    important   -topping   place   m   the   rail\\.i\    income 

accounl  is  net  operating  income      1  in-  is  what  is  left  oi 
revenue-  alter  operating  expenses  have  been  met.  taxes  havi 

been   paid,   ami   the  net   balances  of  equipment   and  joint   la 
,ilit\     rental-    have    heen    -ettled.      Net    Operating    m.ome    i- 

which  the  success  of  railway  operation,  speak 
ing  finandally,  must  be  measured,     If  in  amount  it  proves 
insufficient  n>  cover  fixed  charge-.  Decessary  reserves,  and 
a    margin    for   moderate   dividends   and    -urphis,    railway 
lion  hi-  not  heen  successful,  and  the  credit  ami  final 
uture  of  the  railways  are  seriousl)  threatened 
\  •  rjpei  'tun-:  income  formed  the  basis  of  the  compensa 
lion  pod  the  railways  by  the  government  during  the    > 
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month-  of  federal  control.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  guarantee, 
provided  in  the  Transportation  Act  for  the  ~i.\  months  of 
the  guaranty  ]*-riod  in  1920.  Further,  and  far  more  im- 
portant   for    the    present    discussion,    the    relation    of    net 

operating  income  to  railway  value  determines  the  rate  of 
return  as  defined  in  the  Transportation  Act,  indicates  wheth- 
er or  not  the  railways  are  earning  the  Syi  per  cent,  6  per 
ent,  or  other  percentage  that  max  In-  fixed  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate,  and  finally  fixes  the  point  at  which  the 
government  steps  in  to  share  the  net  earnings  of  the  individ- 
ual companies,  if  the  rate  rises  above  6  per  cent.  Net 
operating  income  i-.  therefore,  the  most  important  item  in 
the  income  account,  and  the  showing  it  makes  is  eagerly 
watched  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year. 
The  net  operating  income  of  1921  i^  estimated  at  $616,- 
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Chart  B — Cumulative  Net  Railway  Operating  Income  in  1921, 
Compared  With  Six  Per  Cent  Valuation 

000,000,  or  almost  exactly  10  times  what  it  was  in  1920. 
It  was  greater  in  1921.  too,  than  in  the  second  year  of  the 
federal  control  period,  namely,  1919.  It  was  smaller  in 
amount,  however,  than  in  any  year  of  private,  operation  prior 
to  1918  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1908.  In  other  words,  net 
operating  income  was  smaller  in  1921  than  in  13  years,  not 
counting  the  period  when  the  government  was  either  oper- 
ating the  railways  or  guaranteeing  their  net  income.  During 
this  period  of  government  operation  or  guaranty,  little  effort 
was  made  to  adjust  the  revenues  to  the  expenses  by  raising 
rates  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increase  in  operating  costs,  and 
to  the  railway  corporations  it  was  of  no  immediate  concern 
whether  the  policy  was  to  keep  revenues  even  with  expenses 
or  not,  as  they  were  held  safe  against  loss  by  the  government 
guarantee.  For  the  years  preceding  1918,  however,  and 
again  in  1921,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to  the 
railways  whether  their  net  operating  income  was  adequate 
or  not,  for  inadequacy  spelled  financial  stress  and  continued 
inadequacy  meant  impending  disaster. 

With  this  point  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  the  results  in 
1921  really  mean.  Under  the  increased  rate  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1920,  the  railways  as 
a  whole  were  expected  to  earn  6  per  cent  on  their  tentative 
valuation  as  fixed  bv  the  Commission  for  rate-making  pur- 


poses.     For  the  year  1921,  this  6  per  cent  was  equivalent  to 

$1,116,000,000.  The  net  operating  income  actually  earned 
was  $616,000,000,  or  $500,000,000  less  than  the  amount 
anticipated  under  the  rate  decision.  Instead  of  earning  6 
per  cent  in  1921,  the  railways  actually  earned  3.3  per  cent. 
This  was  sufficient  to  meet  their  interest  requirements  by 
a  comparatively  narrow  margin,  but  was  inadequate  to  meet 
all  their  fixed  charges  (including  rentals),  leaving  nothing 
for  reserves  and  dividends.  Here  again  the  effect  of  the  de-  . 
cline  in  traffic  on  railway  results  stands  out  as  perhaps 
the  most  significant  element  in  the  railway  record  of  1921. 

The  Story  by  Months 

The  story  by  months  in  1°21  is  most  interesting.  Begin- 
ning with  operating  deficits  in  January  and  February,  there 
was  a  slight  improvement,  to  June,  then  a  considerable  im- 
provement from  July  to  October,  and  finally  a  recession  in 
November  and  December.  The  improvement  following  the 
midyear  was  due  partly  to  an  improvement  in  traffic,  and 
partly  to  decreased  costs  of  operation,  growing  out  of  the 
wage  reduction  effected  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on 
July  1,  and  also  the  declining  costs  of  material  and  supplies. 
The  effect  of  the  drive  of  the  railways  for  economy  and 
efficiency,  combined  with  a  cut  in  maintenance  work  and 
consequent  reduction  in  force  and  utilization  of  materials, 
was  also  apparent. 

Table  IV  gives  the  rate  of  return  in  1921,  distributed  by 
months.  The  rate  earned  in  each  month  is  reduced  to  an 
annual  basis,  representing  what  the  annual  rate  would  have 
been  had  the  net  operating  income  for  a  period  of  one  year 
been  proportioned  to  the  net  operating  income  of  the  par- 
ticular month.  In  arriving  at  the  proper  proportion  for 
each  month,  due  allowance  was  made  for  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  traffic  and  earnings;  that  is,  October  is  expected  to 
earn  more  than  February,  and  the  rate  for  that  month  has 
been  computed  with  an  eye  to  such  expectation.  The  entries 
for  November  and  December  are  estimated  in  part. 

TABLE  IV 

Rate  of  return — 

per  cent 
(Annual  basis) 

January,    1921    Deficit 

February    Deficit 

March    2.2 

April    2.1 

May    2.3 

Tune    3.0 

July    4.5 

August     5.0 

September    4.6 

October    5.4 

November    4.0 

December    3.5 

The  year    3.3 

Charts  A  and  B  show  these  monthly  rates  of  return  in 
graphic  form.  Chart  A  consists  of  upright  bars  for  each 
month  in  1921,  the  black  portion  of'  which  represents  the 
net  operating  income  actually  earned,  and  the  shaded  por- 
tion the  shortage  as  compared  with  six  per  cent  on  the 
tentative  valuation.  As  the  results  for  January  and  Febru- 
ary were  net  deficits,  the  shaded  portion  extends  below  the 
zero  line.  It  will  lie  noted  that  the  bars  as  a  whole  are  of 
varying  length,  due  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations  already  re- 
ferred to. 

Chart  B  shows  the  same  thing  cumulatively,  the  trend 
from  month  to  month  being  compared  by  two  lines,  the  upper 
one  of  which  indicates  six  per  cent  on  valuation,  while  the 
lower  one  shows  the  actual  net  operating  income.  The  spread 
between  the  two  lines  is,  of  course,  the  shortage  under  six 
per  cent. 

Receipts  Per  Traffic  Unit 

Interesting  comparisons  are  afforded  by  the  showing  of 
average  receipts  per  ton-mile  and  per  passenger-mile  in  1921 
and  1920.     These  are  given  in  Table  V,  for  each  month  of 
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1920  and   for  the  months   of    1921    to  the  latest  available 

date. 

I  AI1I.E   V 

Average  receipts  pi  r 
ton-mil'  ^cr  mile  (cents! 

1920  1921  1920 

Jannar*  3.114  2.614 

Februa.  1.2S4  .1.089  J. 594 

March  1.335  3.175  .'.613 

April    .  3.190  2.608 

May    1.2S1  0.954                 3.139  J. 614 

June 1.278  J. 575 

July    . .  1.2 

August    1  2.643 

September    l  1.154  2.989 

October    ....  3.002 

November    . ...  ....  3.019 

December    3.142 

In  studying  the  comparative  figures  of  Table  V,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  considerable  increase  in  freight  and  passen- 
ger rate-  became  effective  toward  the  close  of  August,  1920. 
The  effect  of  such  increase  was  barel}  discernible  in  the 
passenger-mile  average  for  August,  1920,  and  not  at  all 
discernible  in  the  ton-mile  average.  Not  even  in  September, 
1920,  did  the  rale  increases  seem  to  have  full  effect,  partly 
because  much  traffic  was  on  the  rails  in  that  month  that  had 
been  billed  (or  passenger  ticket-  purchased,  as  the  case 
might  he)  at  the  lower  rates,  also  because  state  commissions 
had  not  in  some  cases  made  effective  intrastate  rate-  to  cor- 
id  to  the  increased  interstate  rate-.  Beginning  with 
Octolier,  1920,  howwer.  the  effect  of  the  rate  in.  reases  on 
the  avi  ipts   per  ton-mile  and   passenger-mile,    re- 

spectively, c.m  he  traced  from  tin-  record  shown  in  Table  V. 
In  making  comparisons  of  1921  with  1920,  onl)  correspond- 
ing months  should  be  compared,  because  the  seasonal 
chango  in  traffic  cause  the  average  receipt-  to  vary  o 

from    month    to    month.      Thus    January    should    he 
compared  with  January,  February  with  February,  and  -■   on 

Employees  and  Their  Wages 
ailing  with   I'd),  the  Inter-taie  Commerce  Commis 
-icn   required   railway-  ol    <  la       I  tie   their  reports  of 

number  and  compensation  of  employee-  quarterly,  inst 
annually  as  theretofore.     In  these  quarterly  report-  the  num- 
ber of  emplo.  c-  at  tin   middle  of  each  month  was  reported, 
l>nt  compensation  for  the  quarter  a-  a  whole.      The  classifi 
cation  consisted  of  the  68  groups  into  whi.li  the  Commission 
classified  the  employees,  beginning  in  1915 

Although  this  wa-  a   distinct  advance  in   railway  labor 

red  from  these  quarterly  report-  did 

not   i  :-  I  tailed   and    were   not    available   at 

iti  jfj  either  tin    [n1 

i  r  tin-   Railro  id    I  abor    I"  ml.   the 

latter  being   a    new   entn    in    the    field   of   labor   stal 

run,./   with   July,    i''  'i .   the   Commission 

and    I1  i rrl    jointl) 

;! ■,    prim  ipal  fe  itures  of  whit  h 
;  ad  of  68     and  tl 
quiremenl    thai    the    returns    be    made    monthly    instead    oi 

i  mn  i    '■  n   h  i  ■  made 

publii                     monthl)     lummarii  -  based    on    thi 

[ul;  ind    Vugust,   1921 

although  individu                           noil  oi   largely  in  hand 

I  rom    prelim 

1  how- 

onditions  n 

■    i1     payrolls  of 
d  I 
,  i   to  19  !0 
done 

-ml   (  ),  tolier.    1921, 

a   preliminary  tabulate 


It  will  be  noted  from  Table  VI  that  railway  employees 
numbered  2,000,105  and  1,970,525,  respectively,  during 
lanuary  and  February,  1920,  the  final  months  of  federal 
control.  The  railways  came  back  to  their  owner.-  in  March 
with  2,009,948  employees.  From  April  the  number  grad- 
ually rose  to  a  maximum  of  2,197,824  in  August,  1920, 
which  was  the  largest  number  of  railway  employees  ever 
recorded.     At  that  time  it  will  be  recalled,  the  railways  of 


Number  of  employees 
1921 


1920 

Tanuary    1,804,822  2.000.105 

February     1,676,543  1,970,525 

March    1,593,068  2.009,948 

April     1,542,716  1,952,446 

May    1.575,599  2,005,483 

lune    1,586,143  2,056,381 

July    1,634,872  2.111.280 

August    1,679,927  2,197,824 

1,721,000  2,164,880 

1.745.000  2,136, 

.  r    -.454 

December    1,976,429 

the  United  States  were  handling  the  largest  traffic  in  their 
history,  the  traffic  of  the  respective  months  from  August  to 
December  being  heavier  than  in  an)  previous  corresponding 
in,  nths 

From  October,  1920,  and  more  or  less  paralleling  the 
-harp  decline  in  traffic  after  the  middle  of  December,  the 
number  of  railway  employees  showed  a  consistent  decline  to 
April,  1921,  when  the  lowest  point  was  reached  since  1915. 
After  April,  when  the  trend  again  turned  upward,  there 
was  a  Steady,  although  rather  gradual  recovery.  SO  that  in 
October  of  1921  there  were  200,000  more  railway  employees 
at  work  than  in  April.  Even  making  full  allowance  for  the 
il  difference  between  April  and  October,  the  record 
shows   partial   recovery. 

Tin  seci  in!  consideration  is  wages.  Here  a  clear  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  '  etween  wages  (used  in  the  sense  of  rates 
oi  pay)  and  earnings,  or  compensation.  One  represents  the 
rate  at  which  a  man  works.  |xt  hour,  day,  month,  or  mile, 
while  the  other  is  the  total  amount  of  money  he  earn-  in  a 
given  period,  bene.'  the  result  of  multiplying  the  rate  of  pay 
into  the  number  of  hour-,  days,  month-,  or  miles  with  which 
he  is  credited. 

A>   to   the  rates  of  pay.  or  wages,   a   general  decrease   WSS 

ized   by   the   Railroad   Labor   Hoard   on   July    1.    1°21. 

which  has  been  estimated  as  averaging  from  11   to  12  per 

cenl      I  hi-  cut  off  about  half  of  the  increase  granted  by  the 

i  d  I  abor  Board  in 

l  ooking  at  the  average  wage  throughout  1920  and  1921, 

the    curious    fact    develops    from    a    mathematical    calculation 

or  each  year  n  i-  virtually  the  same,     That 

inning  that  a  man  wa-  on  duty  the  same  cumber  of 

in  the  two  years,  his  total  compensation  would  be  vii 

tuall;    thi    same   for  each  year.      This   is  speaking  of  the 

IB  I    would    not    hold    true   of   any   of    the   indi- 
viduals actually  at  work      For  example,  assume  that  a  man 
d  $100  a  month  at  the  beginning  of  1920,  and  was 
the  -aim   iii.  i  a  May  1  of  that  year  a-  thi 

■  ,,||  ,  mplo;  1 1  ived  Si"1'  a 

month  lor  four  month-  (January  to  April)  and  SIM  a 
month    lor  the   remaining  eight   month-,   a   total    for  tii. 

In  1921  he  received  nil 

month-    (Januar)    to   June),    and    wa-   then   cut    11 
|ht  cent   to  >107  (.'».  which   "a-  hi-  rate  during  the  remain 
II         .ul    for  the   Mar    1921    was   th, 

.,r  within   |4.20  <>f   his 

1920   i  aim 

lln-  i-  ..   purely  hypothetical  case,  ol  course,  and  the 

month  with  which  we  -tarted  i-  not  offered 

leal,  but  merely  as  nn  •  to  handle  mathe 

mail,  ilh       Furthermore,    it    wa-    assumed    that    hou 
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duty  remained  constant  throughout  the  two-year  period, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  they  declined  somewhat  in  1921, 
in  sympathy  with  the  decline  in  traffic. 

The  bearing  of  the  example  is  this:  If  average  wage 
rates  were  tin  same  in  192]  as  in  1920,  then  any  reduction 
in  the  total  payroll  in  1921  must  be  due  chiefly  to  one  or 
both  of  two  factors,  namely,  reduction  in  force  or  reduction 
in  hours  per  man,  especially  the  hours  of  overtime.  Investi- 
gation of  tin'  facts  indicates  that  both  forces  were  at  work  in 
1921. 

Let  us  look  first  at  aggregate  compensation  in  the  two 
years.  In  1920  the  railways  paid  their  employees  more  than 
0,000,000,  or  more  than  iy2  times  as  much  as  in  1916. 
[here  was  some  increase  in  force  between  1916  and  1920,  it 
is  true,  but  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  compensation  was 
the  result  of  increased  wage  rates. 

In  1921  the  payroll  was  approximately  $2,718,000,000,  a 
reduction  of  over  a  billion  dollars  from  the  very  high  level 
of  1920.  The  reduction  in  total  payroll  was  more  than  25 
per  cent,  while  the  reduction  in  average  number  of  employees 
was  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  average  wage  rate  in  the  two 
years  being  practically  the  same,  as  we  have  seen,  the  re- 
maining proportion  of  the  reduction  in  payroll  must  have 
been  due  largely  to  reduction  in  overtime  and  other  hours. 

The  average  annual  compensation  per  employee  has  shown 
considerable  variation  during  the  past  two  years.  In  1919, 
the  final  year  of  federal  control,  it  was  $1,486  (annual 
basis).  For  the  first  quarter  of  1920  it  was  $1,596.  For 
the  second  quarter  of  1920,  which  contained  one  month 
under  the  old  and  two  months  under  the  increased  wage 
rates,  the  annual  average  was  $1,812.  During  the  final  two 
quarters  of  1920  the  annual  averages  were  $1,952  and 
$1,908,  respectively.  The  average  of  $1,952  for  the  third 
quarter  represented  the  peak  of  earnings  for  railway  em- 
ployees. The  fourth  quarter  began  to  show  the  effect  of 
the  decline  in  traffic,  which  reduced  overtime  work  and 
affected  the  average  in  other  ways  as  well. 

For  the  year  1920  as  a  whole,  two-thirds  of  which  was 
under  the  increased  wage  scale,  the  annual  average  compen- 
sation was  $1,820.  The  first  quarter  of  1921  dropped  to 
$1,792,  and  to  $1,784  for  the  second  quarter.  This  brings 
the  record  to  July  1,  when  the  11  per  cent  reduction  in 
average  wage  rates  became  effective.  Complete  wage  sta- 
tistics are  available  only  for  two  months  since  the  reduction, 
the  records  for  which  show  an  annual  average  of  $1,573  in 
July  and  $1,627  in  August. 

Traffic  in  1921 

Emphasis  has  already  been  laid  upon  the  serious  decline 
in  railway  traffic  in  1921,  as  compared  with  1920.  Net 
ton-miles  (revenue  and  non-revenue  ton-miles)  broke  all 
records  in  1920,  being  as  much  as  seven  billions  greater  than 
the  previous  record  year,  the  strenuous  war  year  of  1918. 
The  total  for  1920  was  447  billions.  Indications  are  thac 
for  1921  the  corresponding  total  did  not  exceed  350  bil- 
lions, a  decline  of  approximately  100  billions,  or  22  per 
cent. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traffic  declines  in 
American  railway  history.  Every  month  of  the  year  showed 
a  falling  off  of  from  three  to  twelve  billions.  The  level  for 
tin-  year  as  a  whole  is  l>elow  that  for  any  of  the  six  years 
next' preceding;  that  is,  we  must  go  back  to  the  year  1915  to 
find  a  traffic  situation  that  was  even  approximately  as  poor 
as  in  1921. 

The  story  by  months  in  1921,  compared  with  1920,  is 
presented  in  Table  VII.  Entries  for  the  final  two  months 
of  1921  are  estimated  in  part. 

Revenue  passenger-miles  had  progressively  broken  the 
record  in  every  year  from  1915  to  1920.  In  1921,  however, 
there  was  a  recession  of  19  per  cent  from  the  1920  total, 
bringing  the  level    for  the  year  below  that   for  1917.      In 


other  words,  we  must  go  back  to  1916  to  find  a  .-mailer 
amount  of  passenger  travel  than  in  1921.  The  total  for 
1920  was  46.8  billions,  but  fell  in  1921  to  38.0  billions, 
rvi  ry  month  in  the  year  showing  a  recession.  In  fact,  the 
tage  of  decrease  seemed  to  grow  as  the  year  wore  on, 


TABLE   VII 

Nil  ton-miles  (millions) 

1921  1920 

January 29,824  34,765 

February    24,913  32,695 

March     26,826  37,991 

April     25,579  28,531 

May    28,21<l  37,902 

June    28,141  38,158 

July    28,412  40,450 

Auaust    30,382  42,707 

September    30,822  41,000 

October    36,507  42,563 

-November    28,800  37,459 

December    31,600  34,722 

The  year    350,000  447,278 


the  worst  months  being  July  and  August,  with  decreases  of 
24.0  and  27.4  per  cent,  respectively,  whereas  January  de- 
clined only  4.1  per  cent  and  February  10.0  per  cent. 

The  comparative  monthly  statistics  for  1921,  compared 
with  the  months  of  1920,  are  shown  in  Table  VIII.  The 
entries  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1921,  are 
partially   estimated. 

The  reason  for  these  declines  in  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  is  not  far  to  seek.  All  business  activities  in  1921 
were  in  the  throes  of  a  revolutionary  transition  period,  the 
inevitable  aftermath  of  a  war  so  prolonged  and  so  extensive 
as  that  waged   from   1914   to   1918.      The    railways  create 

TABLE  VIII 


1921  1920 

Tanuary     3.358  3,501 

February      ».  2,857  3.17+ 

-March     3,056  3,530 

April    2.833  3,552 

Mav     2,969  3,761 

June    3,215  4,149 

July   3,637  4,785 

August     3.623  4,988 

September     3,291  4,294 

October     2,900  3,762 

November    2,900  3,518 

December    3.3UO  3,641 

The  year    38,000  46,848 


little  traffic  of  their  own;  they  handle  the  traffic  that  is 
produced  for  them  by  the  economic  activities  of  the  country. 
As  a  barometer  of  business  conditions,  the  level  of  railway 
freight  traffic  is  almost  unexcelled.  When  business  is  good, 
freight  moves  in  large  volume;  when  it  is  depressed,  freight 
suffers  accordingly.  The  recession  in  railway  traffic  indi- 
cates in  most  significant  fashion  the  extent  to  which  business 
in  general  was  on  the  rack  in  1921. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  financial  results 
in  October  showed  decided  improvement,  followed  by  a 
slump  in  November  and  December.  Temporary  influences 
were  at  work  in  these  last  two  months,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  long  continue  in  1922.  In  the  first  place,  the 
threatened  coal  and  railway  strikes  hurried  much  traffic  onto 
the  rails  in  October  which  would  normally  have  been  spread 
over  one,  or  even  two,  succeeding  months,  with  the  result 
that  October  was  above  normal  and  November  and  Decem- 
ber below  normal.  Second,  the  knowledge,  in  November 
and  December,  that  the  transportation  tax  would  be  abol- 
ished at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  the  new  revenue  act, 
probably  held  back  some  traffic  and  travel  in  those  months 
that  will  be  released  after  January  1.  Third,  and  in  some 
respects  most  important,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  level  of 
{Continued  on  page  1461 
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Locomotive  Market  in  Quiescent  State  During  1921 

Domestic  Orders  Make  New  Low  Record — Largest  Buyer  Is 
National  Railways  of  Mexico 

By  Frank  W.  Kraeger 


Tiik  orders  placed  for  locomotives  for  domestic  service 
in  the  United  States  in  1921  totaled,  according  to  the 
compilations  of  the  Railway  Age,  239.  This  compared 
with  1,998  in  1920.  In  other  words,  it  was  but  one-eighth 
the  business  of  that  year.  In  1°19,  the  second  year  of  federal 
control,  the  locomotives  ordered  for  domestic  service  in  the 
United  States  totaled  214;  the  1921  figure,  poor  as  it  was, 
luckily    succeeded    in    bettering    -lightly    that    ignominious 

r.'.  Old. 

'  >rders  placed  by  railroads  in  Canada  with  Canadian 
builders  totaled  35,  as  compared  with  189  in  1920  and  58 
in   1919. 

The  export  locomotive   order-    for    I').1 1  I    Mo. 

inclusive  of  the  orders   placed   by   lines   in    Mexico.     This 
compared  with  718  in  1920  and  898  in   1919      ["hi    M 

-ignalized  their  rehabilitation  and  return  to  normalcy 

by  placing  in  ](>2\  the  largest  order  for  any  system  in  North 

i,  the  National  Railways  of   Mexico  having  ordered 

:l  of  142  locomotives. 

Production  in  1921  totaled  1,121  locomotiu-  for  domestii 

•  -  export.    The  1,121,  although  it  was  sev 


Ta»j 

era!  times  the  number  of  new  locomotives  ordered  during 

1921,   ••■  i-  thi    lowest  total  the    American  locomotive  manu 

facturers  li  >  ■  !  for  many  years     It  compared  with 

•  l.i  i  in  1 9  20    <  me  has  to  go  bsu  k 

n   than  the  1921   pi  rformani e. 

Wh  ind,  it  mi i -t  '•■,   admitted  thai 

found  nit  -■  enl  state     li  is  true 

luildera 
for  hi  id   thai   tin-  helped  the 

on   for  the  |«»>r  bu 

Memii    .liar 
During 


numbers  of  serviceable  locomotives  stored  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  unserviceable  locomotives. 

On  December  1,  according  to  the  A.  R.  A.  Car  Service 
Division  reports,  there  were  5,308  serviceable  locomotives 
stored  and  12,170,  or  18.8  per  cent,  held  for  repairs  requir- 
ing over  24  hours.  At  various  times  during  the  year  the 
"bad  order-'  locomotives  approached  20  per  cent.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  this  is  a  matter  which  received  but  small 
attention  during  the  year.  The  contrast  as  between  the  pub- 
lic itv  given  the  bad  order  ear  figure  and  that  given  the  un- 
serviceable locomotive  per  rent  is  especially  striking.  The 
reason  for  the  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  locomotive  con- 
dition situation  i-  quite  evident.    In  a  period  when  expenses 


II    II 

1901 

Loco- 

in.  five* 

Loco- 
in.  tivc* 

4. .'40 

5.64.> 
J. 48.' 

3.J5H 

3.787 
2,850 

J. 467 

• 

m.l    Foreign 

D 

III"  1 

Olhei 
1 
railroada  Industrials  domeatii 

i  .i.in.1 

■ot«l 

li.nl   lo  he  cut   to  the  lione.   one   would   liardU    have  expected 

tin  operating  officer  to  over  exert  himself  about  bis  per  cent 
of  unserviceable  locomotives  while  he  bad  a  suable  number 
of  serviceable  locomotives  in  white  It  was  hardly  to 

lie  expected  either  that  a  period  uhiih  was  characterised  by 

that    soil    of   thing    would    bt   productive   of    laree   orders   for 

neu    locomotives     hi  ran  at  that,  the   1921    total  is 

disappointing     One  can  find  consolation  at  lead  in 

tin-  f.i.  t  that  this  condition  cannot  last.     The   rVmerii  an  rail- 
to    make    up    their   deferred    motivi     jmwer 
requirements  some  time. 
With   further  reference  to  the  domestic  orders,  tin    only 
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systems  which  placed  contracts  of  any  size — and  even  their 
orders  were  not  large — were  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Rock  Island.  All  the  additional 
orders  were  of  small  size,  being  only  of  from  one  to  eight 
locomotives.  In  the  small  total  there  is  noticeable  a  com- 
paratively  large  proportion  of  Santa  Fe  and  Mountain  type 
locomotives,  which  is  what  one  would  naturally  expect. 
Brick  arches  and  superheaters  have  now  been   so  generally 


Table   III — Locomotives  Built 


Domestic 

Foreign 


Total 

1,185 

638 


V.ai 
1896. 
1897. 


865 

1898 1.321 

1899 1.951 

1900 2,648 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905* 4.896 

lr"it>- 6,232 

1907* 6,564 


Domestic  Foreign 
866         309 


rota] 

1.176 
1,251 
1,875 
2.475 
3,153 
3.384 
4,070 
5,152 
3,441 
5.491 
6,952 
7,362 


Years 

Domestic  Foreign 


Year 

1908* 1,886 

1909* 2,596 

1910* 4,441 

1911* 3,143 

191Jt 4,403 

191. U 4,561 

19141 1.962 

19151 1,250 

1916t 2.708 

1917t 2.585 

1918t 3.668 

1919t 2,162 

19201 2,022 


456 

291 

314 

387 

512 

771 

273 

835 

1,367 

2,861 

2,807 

1,110 

1,650 


Total 
2,342 
2,887 
4,755 
3,530 
4,915 
5,332 
2,235 
2,085 
4,075 
5,446 
6,475 
3.272 
3,672 


rid  equipment  built 


adopted  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  new  locomotive  to  be 
built  without  them.  Stokers  and  power  reverse  gear  also  are 
usually  applied  to  all  heavier  power  and  the  past  year  has 
evidenced  a  growing  tendency  to  the  more  extended  use  of 
feedwater  heaters  and  boosters. 

Foreign  Business 

The  number  of  locomotives  ordered  in  1921  for  export  was 
small,  even  if  it  was  double  the  domestic  orders.  The  largest 
order,  as  already  noted,  was  from  Mexico — that  is,  if  it  is 
proper  to  include  in  the  foreign  orders,  locomotives  to  be 
delivered  to  a  road  which  subscribes  to  the  A.  R.  A.  Code 
of  Interchange  Rules,  as  do  the  National  Railways  of  Mex- 
ico. The  other  countries  which  furnish  sizable  business 
were  Argentina,  Chile,  China,  Brazil  and  Japan.  Much  of 
this  business  was  obtained  in  spite  of  the  keenest  competi- 
tion, considerable  of  it  from  German  builders  whose  quota- 


tion,- were  at  times  below  those  of  the  successful  American 
bidder.  In  such  cases  the  American  reputation  for  prompt 
deliveries  was  frequently  a  deciding  factor. 

The  orders  from  Argentina  were  principally  from  the  State 
Railways.  The  Japanese  business  is  of  interest  because  Japan 
has  a  considerable  locomotive  production  of  its  own.  The 
Chilean  State  Railways,  which  ordered  30  steam  locomotives, 
merit  attention  because  they  placed  the  largest  electric  loco- 
motive order  of  the  year — 35  locomotives  for  the  new  elec- 
trification out  of  Santiago. 

In  looking  over  the  foreign  specifications  it  is  evident  that 
the  railroads  in  other  countries  are  appreciating  the  economic 
advantages  to  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  considerably 
heavier  power  than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  purchased, 
although  naturally  the  locomotives  are  lighter  than  those 
used  on  American  roads.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas 
only  one  Mallet  locomotive  was  ordered  in  1921  by  an 
American  railroad,  a  number  were  ordered  for  use  in  China, 
these  being  the  heaviest  locomotives  built  for  use  on  any  road 
outside  of  the  United  States.  The  tabulated  data  indicate 
that  the  American  locomotive  builders  did  well  in  China 
in  1921. 

An  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  export  trade 
is  the  paucity  of  orders  from  European  countries  this  year 
and  the  absence  of  Cuba — due  to  the  ill-fortunes  of  the  sugar 
industry — from  the  list  of  purchasers.  In  the  foreign  field, 
as  well  as  in  the  domestic  field,  the  controlling  factor  was 
the  difficulty,  at  times  insurmountable,  of  obtaining  either 
the  necessary  capital  or  credit.  In  a  number  of  instances  the 
locomotive  builders  were  obliged  to  arrange  for  the  necessary 
financing. 

Production 

As  previously  noted,  the  number  of  locomotives  built  dur- 
ing 1921,  as  distinguished  from  orders,  was  record-break- 
ingly  small.  The  domestic  production  was  the  lowest  since 
1897 — the  foreign  is  back  to  pre-war  records. 

The  locomotive  orders  which  are  listed  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables  are  compiled  from  official  sources.  Some  few 
omissions  of  small  unimportant  orders  doubtless  occur.  The 
data  presented  were  supplied  by  the  railways  and  the  indus- 
trial companies  in  response  to  inquiries  from  the  Railway 
Age.  They  were  checked  against  similar  lists  furnished 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  builders  and  with  the  weekly 
reports  in  the  Equipment  and  Supplies  column  of  the 
Railway  Age. 


Purchaser 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Atlantic   Coast   Line 

Brooklyn   Eastern    Dist.   Term 

Central    of   New   Jersey 

Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific... 

Green    Bay    &    Western 

International  &  Great  Northern 

Mississippi    Central    

Pittsburgh    &    West    Virginia 

Seaboard   Air  Line 

Southern    Pacific    

Toledo,  St.   Louis  &  Western 

Union  Pacific    

\  irginian     

Ala..  Tenn.  &  Northern 

California  Western  R.R.  &  Nav.  Co. 

Campbell's  Creek   

Cumberland   &   Manchester 

Dayton-Goose  Creek    

Greenbrier    &    Eastern 

Hunt.   &   Broad  Top   Mt 

La   Crosse   Kr    Southeastern 

Lauiinburg  &  Southern 


Locomotive  Orders  in  1921 

Class   I    Roads 


Mechanical 

0. 

Type 

Service 

Weight 

Cylinders 

stoker 

Builder 

5 

2-8-2 

Freight 

315,300 

27  x  32 

No 

3 

2-10-2 

Freight 

378,000 

30  x  32 

No 

Baldwin 

8 

4-8-2 

Passenger 

354,000 

28  x  28 

Yes 

7 

4-8-2 

Passenger 

340,000 

28  x  28 

No 

0 

4-6-2 

Passenger 

298,500 

25  x  28 

No 

1 

4-6-0 

Passenger 

206,000 

23  x  26 

No 

1 

0-6-0 

Switching 

125.000 

19  x  24 

No 

5 

2-8-2 

Freight 

337,000 

27  x  32 

Yes 

4 

2-8-2 
2-6-0 

Freight 
Freight 

333,100 

28  x  20 

No 

American 

4 

2-8-2 

Switehino 

274,900 

25  x  30 

Yes 

Baldwin 

4 

0-6-0 

147,840 

21  x  26 

Yes 

Baldwin 

4 

2-8-2 

Freight 

177,000 

20  x  28 

No 

2 

4-6-2 

0 

4-8-2 

315,000 

27  x  28 

5 

2-8-2 

284.000 

27  x  30 

0 

2-10-2 

Freight 

394,100 

29'/,   x  32 

No 

5 

2-8-0 

Freight 

200.400 

22  x  28 

No 

1 

4-8-2 

350,000 

29  x  28 

1 

2-8-8-0 

Freight 

505,000 

28  &  44  x  32 

Yes 

Baldwin 

1 

2-8-2 

Freight 

298,000 

26  x  32 

Yes 

Baldwin 

Other  United 

States  Railroads 

2 

2-8-0 

Freight 

158,400 

20  x  24 

Lima 

2-6-2                1 

ass.    &    Freight 

140,000 

18  x  24 

No 

Baldwin 

2-8  ii 

154,000 

20  x  24 

No 

2-8-0 

Passenger 

American 
Baldwin 

4-4-0 

Passenger 

S9.000 

15  x  24 

No 

Baldwin 

2-8-2 

Freight 

241,000 

23  x  28 

No 

Baldwin 

4-6-0 

Passtnger 

175,000 

21  x  26 

No 

Baldwin 

4-60 

American 

4-60                 1 

ass.    &   Freight 

1  26,500 

IS  x  26 

No 

Baldwin 
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Pun 
Ml.   Tamalpais  S    M 

San    Antonio    Southern.... 

sewcll  Valley   

Sierra   Rv.  of  California... 
Wabash.   Chester  &   Westen 
West  Virginia  Midland 
Yosemite    Valley    .... 

Alabama   Power  Co.    . 

American    Bn>!   e  i 
American   Sugar    Ref.    I  0 

Brownell    Improvement   Co 

California    111.18.   &    Mat.    I  

Dolbeer  ft  Carson  Lbr.  Co.  . 

Farrell.  II.  T 

Fleischmann  Trans.    Co 

Foster   Creek   Lbr.    Co 

Fruit   Growers  

Gayoso  Lbr.  Co 

Harris  Lipsitz    Lbr.    Co 

Hunt,    lohn   A..   Co 

Hutchinson   Lbr.   Co 

Koppers  Co 

Laurentide  Co..   Ltd...  

Mexican    Pctr.  leum   Co.   of    la 

W.  G.  Mitchell  Lbr.  Co 

Oregon    Lbr.    Co 

Parklap    Construction    Co 

Peoples   Mutual   Gas   Co 

Pittsburgh    Plate  Glass   Co 

Smith.    W.    T..    Lumber    Co 

Trumbull   Cliff   Furnace   Co... 
Young,  J.  S.,  Co 

Canadian    National    

Canadian   Pacific    

Dept.    rf    Rvs.    &    Can.  Cat  

Grand    Trunk 

T.miskaming  &   Northern    Ont 

Mexican    Ry 

y   Iron  &   Steel    C       (Ml  

National    Railways   of    Mexico 


Nation.,!    Railwa 


Alexander    &    Baldwin 
Argentine    State    Rys. 


Bahia    Rys.    (Brazil).. 

Canton-Hankow    ( China  i 
- 1  i    Cuaiihtemo 


Chilean    State    Railways 


•  .te    Railway 

C.a    Mnfrera   Cemenlo    Portland    'Mr 
Cia   Mn    de  Combustihli 


ral    Rys 

Imp     K..^ 

I 


Mechanical 

1  V|r 

Service 

Weight 

Cylinders          si 

ker 

Builder 

(.cared 

72.000 

ll.islcr 

2-8-0 

Freight 

2U  \  24 

Jo 

2-8-2 

Lima 

2-8-0 

1-  reight 

142.000 

Baldwin 

2-6-0 

Freight 

126,500 

No 

0-6-0 

Switch 

79.400 

13   v    18               No 

Porter 

2-6-0 

Freight 

Industrials 

143,000 

Baldwin 

0  4-0 

American 

2-6-2 

American 

0-6-0 

Sw  itching 

110,500 

17  x  24               No 

Baldwin 

0-4-0 

'    hing 

16  x  24 

Baldwin 

0-6-0 

Switching 

22  x  26 

Baldwin 

0-4-0 

ncan 

2-6-2 

124,000 

17  x   24                No 

Baldwin 

2-6-0 

Switching 

109,800 

18  x  24                No 

Baldwin 

0-4-0 

American 

Geared 

Hcisler 

2-6-2 

122.S00 

17  x  24               No 

Baldwin 

Geared 

72,000 

Hcisler 

06.400 

15  x  24                No 

Baldwin 

2-6-0 

Freight 

IS  x  24                No 

Baldwin 

Shay 

Lima 

0-6-0 

American 

2-6-2 

M  ntreal 

0-4-0 

Switch 

/9.000 

14  x  22                No 

American 

2-6-2 

90,600 

15  x  20               No 

Baldwin 

Geared 

Hcisler 

»                        04-0 

0-4-0 

American 

2-8-0 

Freight 

159.400 

21   x  26              No 

Baldwin 

0-4-0 

Geared 

Hcisler 

0-6-0 

iican 

0-4-0 

American 

Railroads  and 

Other   Companies 

in   Canada 

2-8-2 

Freight 

282.000 

Canadian 

Ci  mpany  shops 

0-4-0 

Montreal 

0-6-0 

Switch 

' 

Ccmpan 

2-8-2 

261,800 

25  x  30               No 

Canadian 

4-6-2 

Passenger 

No 

Canadian 

Mexico 

2-8-0 

Baldwin 

2-8-0 

American 

2-8-2 

Freight 

3054   x  37'.. 

'cs 

Baldwin 

4-6-2 

Freight 

256,000 

Baldwin 

2-8-2 

Freight 

25  x  .in                Yes 

Baldwin 

2-8-0 

Freight 

Yes 

Baldwin 

2-8-0 

Freight 

Yes 

Baldwin 

2-8-0 

Freight 

■ 

16  x  20 

American 

2-6-0 

Freight 

' 

American 

2-8-0 

American 

American 

4-60 

Frcicht 

156.500 

No 

Baldwin 

0-6-0 

\. 

Baldwin 

Orders   for   Export 

American 

4-8-2 

10  x  24 

Baldwin 

4-6  2 

173,000 

. 

Baldwin 
Baldwin 
ion 

28-n 

2-8-0 

American 

2-8-0 

American 

Electric 

Express 

\\  estmghouse 

Electric 

Freight 

\\  estinghouse 

Electric 

Passenger 

1  (5,000 

house 

\\  estmghouse 

. 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

Baldwin 

icaa 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

.1  (  ,i 

- 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Ann-- 

1    |t  1    (TU- 

Freight 

.:  house 

Heetric 

General    Electric 

American 

Am.  - 

Arm 

American 

Baldwin 

• 

Baldwin 

•.eal 

lle-sler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

w 

MA.     i" 

& 

52 
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^_ 
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Freight  Car  Orders  During  1921  Lowest  on  Record 

Attributed  to  Small  Net  Income,  Decreased  Traffic,  Large  Car 
Surplus  and  Bad  Order  Situation 

By  Frank  W.  Kraeger 


Freight  cars  ordered  for  domestic  service  in  the  United 
States  during  1921  totaled  23,346,  the  lowest  except 
1919.  The  orders  compared  with  84,207  in  1920;  in 
other  words,  they  were  one-fourth  the  1920  totals.  During 
the'  second  year  of  federal  control,  1919,  practically  the  only 
orders  placed  in  North  America  were  those  for  private  car 
lines  and  industrials;  the  total  including  Canada  was  25,899 
cars;  the  1921  figure  succeeded  in  lowering  that  unenviable 
record. 

Export  orders  in  1921  totaled  4,982;  this  is  half  the  total 
for  1920,  in  excess  of  the  figure  for  1919,  but  less  than  one- 
tenth  the  averages  for  the  years  1917  and  1918. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  in  1920  was  not 
large.  It  did,  however,  permit  the  car  builders  to  start  1921 
with  a  fair  amount  of  uncompleted  business  on  their  books. 
The  1921  orders  were  so  few  that  the  year  was  primarily 
spent  in  cleaning  up  the  hold-over  1920  business.  The  result 
was  minimum  production — the  totals  for  the  year  reaching 
40,292  cars  built  for  domestic  service  and  6,412  for  export. 
For  all  the  fact  that  the  production  for  freight  cars  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  at  a  low  average,  the  1921  total 

Table    I — Freight   Car    Orders   01    192] 

For    Class    I    railroads 21,003 

For  other  American  railroads 923 

For    private   car    lines   and    industrials 1,420 

Total     domestic 23,346 

F.,r  M-rvice  in  Canada 30 

For  export   to  other  countries 4,982 

Grand     total 28.358 

succeeded  in  being  less  than  that  for  any  other  year  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  in  the  form  of  freight  car  repairs  to  alleviate 
the  situation;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  repair  business 
went  very  far  in  that  direction. 

The  reason  for  the  small  quantity  of  new  orders  for  domes- 
tic service  \a  1°21  is  due  to  several  factors — the  abbreviated 
net  railway  operating  income;  the  decreased  net  ton-miles; 
the  large  proportion  of  idle  cars;  and  the  percentage  of  bad 
order  cars.  These  factors  were  more  or  less  interrelated.  In 
a  poor  year  of  rather  more  ordinary  poorness,  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  them  could  have  been  blamed  for  acting  as  a 
drag  on  freight  car  business.    The  combination  of  them  in 


1921  succeeded  in  making  1921  a  record-breaker  of  the 
wrong  sort. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  factor  of  net  railway 
operating  income  inasmuch  as  it  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  in  various  other  articles  in  this  issue. 

Concerning  net  ton-miles,  attention  is  directed  to  the  ar- 
ticle   entitled,    "Five    Years   of   Freight   Traffic    Growth    Is 


Year 

Table 

II— Ori 

ERS    FOR    F 

Domestic 

Freight 

cars 
193,439 
195,248 
108,936 
136,561 
341,315 
310,315 
151,711 

Domestic  ai 

(eight  Cars  Since 
orders 

Yea. 

1908 

1901 

Freight 

234,758 

Year 

d    foreign 

Domestii       Foreigi 
109,792         18.222 

170.054         35,314 

,     Jn7             53.191 

Total 

domestic     Canadian 
114,113          0,657 
22.062          3,837 
X4,_'<ir        12,4U6 

Tctal 

1916. 

205.368 

Year 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 

Class  I 
railroads 
...      101.063 

'.".'      '51*250 

t  lllier 
\mericai 
railroads 
904 

1,044 

Private  car 
lines  and 

industrials 
12,146 

31,913 

For           Grand 
export            total 
53,547       177,317 
3,994         29.893 
9,056       105.669 

Lost,"  wherein  appears  a  chart  showing  net  ton-miles  on 
the  Class  I  carriers  by  months  from  1916  to  October,  1921. 
The  point  plotted  for  1921  in  nearly  every  month  is  the 
lowest  for  that  month.  Large  orders  for  new  freight  cars  are 
naturally  not  to  be  expected  under  such  conditions. 

The  net  freight  car  surplus  varied  during  the  year  between 
68,984  on  October  31  to  507,274  on  April  8.  On  December 
15  it  was  371,044.  The  year  1921  is  the  only  year  on  record 
in  which  idle  cars  climbed  over  the  500,000  mark.  The  years 
during  which  at  any  time  the  surplus  has  gone  over  even 
300,000  are  very  few.  They  include  1908,  when  the  highest 
figure  was  413,338;  possibly  1914,  during  a  portion  of  which 
the  total  got  so  large  that  the  compilation  of  figures  was 
abandoned;  in  1915,  when  327,084  was  reported;  and  in 
1919,  when  the  peak  was  reached  of  448,864. 

Large  car  surpluses  and  declining  totals  of  net  ton-miles 
are  not  unusual.  Such  a  large*  percentage  of  bad  order  cars, 
however,  was  a  feature  more  or  less  singular  to  1921.    The 
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bad  order  cars  on  January  1  totaled  191,254,  or  8.5  per  cent. 
They  increased  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  until  on 
August  IS  they  totaled  382,440,  or  16.6  per  cent.  On  De- 
cember  1  this  had  been  reduced  to  320,292,  or  14  per  cent. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  high  bad 
order  totals — it  is  the  place,  however,  to  indicate  that  the 
effect  on  new  freight  car  business  was  potent,  to  say  the 
least.  A  railroad  worrying  each  month  whether  its  net  rail- 
way operating  income  would  be  shown  in  black  or  in  red 
figures  could  hardly  be  expected  to  buy  new  cars  at  high, 


Doraesti. 


Table    III  — Freicht    I 

L'nited  States     Canada 
40,292  8,404 


6,412 


Compa 


745 


Year 

117,982 

113 ,070 

132,591 

1002 161,747 

1903 

60,955 

162,701 

1906* 

280,216 

1«0.«* 75,344 

1909* 91,077 

1  «M  0  * 176.374 

1911* t.H.'-ir,] 

1912* 148,357 

"Includes   Canadian   output. 

tlncludes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built 

United    State 


domestic  Foreign 

1.904 
2,561 
4,359 
2,800 
1,613 
1 .995 
5.305 
7.21  9 
9,429 
1,211 
2,493 
1.571 

4,072 


Total 
119,886 
115,631 

162,599 
152,801 
60.806 

240.503 

76,555 
93,570 

152,429 


company  shops. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 111,516 

1917 

1918 

1910. , . . 

60.955 


Domestic  Foreicn  T<  tat 
76.049  9,618  185,667 
462 
11.916 
17,905 
23,0.1s 
40,981 
61,783 


98.088 

70,142 

129.421 

139.643 

108,044 

75,435 


Canadian 

Grand 
T.tal 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

22,017 

22.017 

207.684 

6,453 

6.4S3 

104,451 

1.758 

2,212 

3,970 

74.112 

5,580 

135,001 

3,658 

8. inn 

11,758 

151,41  i 

14,704 

1.960 

16,664 

6.391 

30 

6.421 

163,185 

even  if  not  at  peak  prices,  while  it  had  large  numbers  of 
both  unserviceable  and  idle  serviceable  cars.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  fair  amount  of  repair  business  but,  as  noted,  not 
exactly  a  large  amount  of  it. 

Fortunately,    the   gradually   declining   percentage   of   bad 
order  cars   indicates   an   improvement   in   the  situation.    In 
11    four  of  the   factors  which   we  blamed    for  the  dis- 
appointing 1921  business  are,  looking  at  it  in  the  larger  way, 


showing  improvement.    This  is  said  with  due  recognition  of 
reased  business  which  is  a  natural  factor  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Sizable  orders  were  reported  in  1921  by  but  few  roads 
The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  ordered  1,300  gondola 
and  2,500  refrigerator  cars.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  con- 
tracted for  3,000  hopper  and  box  car  bodies  to  be  used  for 
replacements.  The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  placed 
orders  for  2,500  gondola  cars.  The  Lackawanna  reported 
1,500  hopper  and  500  box  cars.  The  Illinois  Central  se- 
cured 1,000  refrigerator  cars.  Other  large  orders  are  reported 
for  the  Louisville  &:  Nashville,  2,800  cars,  and  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  St.  Marie,  1,300.  The  absence  of 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  from  the  lists  is 
noticeable;  these  roads,  however,  received  large  allocations 
of  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  equipment,  and  the  former  also 
placed   larL'r  orders  in  1920. 

Another  interesting  but  disappointing  factor  was  the  small 
amount  of  orders  for  private  car  lines  and  industrials.  Ca- 
nadian orders  were  likewise  conspicuous  by  their  absence 

The  export  orders  for  the  year  were  not  large.  Such  busi- 
ness, however,  has  apparently  been  brought  to  a  more  stable 
basis  than  was  the  case  when  the  larger  part  of  the  business 
was  placed  by  European  countries  which  had  car-building 
plants  of  their  own  but  which  were  used  for  other  purposes 
during  the  war.  The  Argentine  State  Railways  purchased 
2,000  cars;  the  Chilean  State  Railways.  520 ';  China  also 
purchased  a  fairly  large  number.  The  order  given  a  Ca- 
nadian company  for  500  tank  cars  for  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  merits  more  than  passing  attention.  The  Chinese 
orders  and  those  from  South  America — in  the  latter  case 
from  the  state  owned  railways — prove  the  contentions  made 
in  the  recent  past  that  it  was  among  such  purchasers  that 
our  foreign  business  was  most  likely  to  be  found. 

The  list  of  orders  which  follows  is  compiled  from  infor- 
mation furnished  the  Railway  Age  by  railroads,  private  car 
lines  and  car  manufacturers.  It  was  checked  and  amplified 
by  comparison  with  the  items  appearing  each  week  in  the 
Equipment  and  Supplies  column  of  the  Railway  Age.  The 
railways,  private  car  lines  and  manufacturers  gave  us  their 
usual  co-operation  not  only  as  to  new  orders  but  as  to  pro- 
duction and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  the  editors  of  the 
Railway  Age  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  that  fact.  The 
Railway  Ige  is  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss, 
president  of  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers  Association, 
for  the  courteous  and  valuable  assistance  given  us  in  secur- 
ing the  report-  from  the  members  of  that  association. 


Purchaser 

i.ta   Fr. . 


bawanna    ft    '.' 


Atlanta  ft  Weal    I'  inl 

75 

1 


Freight  Car  Orders  in   1921 


Rcfrig. 
Krfric. 


Baflaat 


100.000 
70.000 


inn.nno 


Class   I   Roads 

l  .  ■-.•;  i  natrui  ■  ... 
46  ft.  0  in.  Steel  Fr.imc  46.500 
•in  ft.  n  in,  Sirel  Frame  47.000 
33  ft.  2  in.  St.  Und'trame  55. .300 
}}  ft.  2  in  St  Und'frame  55.300 


29  ft    I 

Ft  ime      4S.OO0 

40  ft.  .1,,,        51  15.000 

Steel 

40,000 

s,,r| 

37  ft.  7  in. 
JO  ft.  n  ,n, 

41.4IH1 

40  ft    ■  46.000 

true  J6.on» 

inte  46.100 

in  ft    .•  43,900 

• 

0  hi  Steel  Frame  

14,000 

Steel 

M.nnn 
4.1.300 


"ft  .1  it. 


Friction 
Friction 

Friction 
Friction 


Friction 

Sntinii 
Spring 
Spoil? 


St.  Side  Fr. 
St.  Sole  Fr. 


St.  Sole  Ft 
St.  Sole  Fl 


Bnilder 

Haskell    .' 
Am     Car    ,\     Frry. 
Haskell    &     Uarker 
\m.    Car    ft    Fdj. 
t'.impanv  Shop* 
Compan. 

Merl 
Am.     Cm     I     K.It 

Cambria 

I 

Standa. 

Stan. I.i. 

Shoca 

■ 

Ha.krll     1 

ltetle.i 

(General 

I    Fdy. 

Mt.   Vernon 
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Pun  No. 

I  r unk 699 

- 

4 

Great    Noitiut  i      500 

Golf.    Mol.ilc    \    \      ihrn 50 

Illinois  i  emi  il  650 

350 
200 


[ndiana   Harbor   Kelt. . 

Louisiana    &    Arkansas 

lie    ,v    Nashville 


Minn..  St.  Paul  &  S.  Ste.  Mai 
Missouri,    Kansas    &    Texas... 


Mo.,   Kan.   ft  Tex.  of  Texas. 
N     Y..   Chicagi    &   St.   Louis. 

Pert-   Marquette    

Pittsburgh   &    West   Virginia. 

St.    Louis    Southwestern 

Southern    Pacific     

Toledo    &    Ohio    Central 

Western   Pacific    


Wabash 


Buffalo  Creek  &  Gauley .  .  . 
i  oL  Western  R.  R.  &  Nan 
Duluth  &  Northeastern.... 
Cumberland   &    Pennsylvani 

Gulf   &   Sabine   River 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western... 
Kellys  Creek  &  Northwest. 
Louisiana  &  Xorth  West .  . 
Northwestern    Pennsylvania 

St.    Louis   &   O'Fallon 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R. 


Am.    Refrig.    Transit  Co. 

Associated    Oil    Co 

Barnes    Circus     


Beacon    Oil    Co 

Clemmons  Logging  Co. 


Coates  Driving  &  Bocm  Co. 

Cudahy  Refrig.  Line 

Dist.   of   Columbia 


Easton  Car  &  Const. 
Eatonville  Lbr.  Co... 
English  Lumber   Co. . 


Ferro    Construction   Co... 

Green    River    Lbr.    Co 

Inland    Steel   Co 

Insular  Lumber  Co 

Teddo-Highland  Coal   Co.  . 
Live  Poultry  Transportatit 


McCoy  Logeie  Logging  Co. 
Mahoning  Ore  &  Steel  Co.. 

M^.ssack  Timber  Co 

Mathieson   Alkali   Co 

Merrill   &    Ring 

Morris   &   Co 

Mud    Bay    Logging    Co 

Nemah    River    Lbr.    Co 

Pennsylvania    Tank    Line... 

Phoenix    Logging   Co 

Poinsett    Lubricating   Co.,.. 

River  &  Rail  Trans.  Co 

Rutledge    Timber    Co 

Saddle    Mt.   Logging  Co. . .  . 


Simpson  Logging  Co 

Skelly     Oil     Co 

Stauffer   Chemical    Co 

U.   S,   Engineers 

Vancouver  Equipment  Co. 


Veneese.  J.  A.,  Lbr.  Co. 
Washington  Iron  Works. 
Waterbury  Gas  Light  Co. 

Webb    Logging   Co 

Various    purchasers    


Class 
Auto 


Refrig. 


80.000 


40  ft.  6  in. 


:s 

l.SCfi 
100 
500 
300 
300 
100 
650 
400 

25 


.    Reft. 

Rclr. 

Flat 

Caboose 

Caboose 

Hart  Conv. 

Box 

Stock 

Box 

Coke 

Condola 

Caboose 

Bo 

Refr. 

B 

Scale  Test 

I  al 

I  al 

Box 
h    ,,  Bo  Is 


Cabocse 

Gondola 

•Dump 

Box 


1 

Flat 

1 

Caboose 

2 

Caboose 

1 

Box 

1 

Coal 

140 

Hopper 

300 

Ore 

•100  Steel  Und'fran 

8  Tank 

4  Flat 

2  Stock 

3  Stock 

2  Flat 
20  Tank 

6  Logging 

4  Logging 
10  Logging 

1  Ballast 

500  Refrig. 

3  Gondolas 

4  Gondolas 
1  Hopper 
1  Flat 

25  Logging 

1  Caboose 

1  Flat 

1  Logging 

20  Gondola 

12  Logging 

4  Dump 

200  Poultry 

100  Poultry 

1  Caboose 

10  Dump 

1  Logging 

20  Special 

10  Logging 


Flat 

Logging 

Flat 

Flat 

Flat 

Logging 

Logeing 

Tank 

Flat 

Tank 

Tank 

Flat 

Logging 

Ballast 

Logging 

Flat 

Coal 

Logging 

Cars  not  oft] 


60,000 
60,000 
100,000 


100,000 

80,000 
80,000 

80, 

80,000 

110,000 
'  86)666 

80.000 

I. II. 

6C.00O 

60,000 

mi. mil) 


40  ft.  0  in. 
40  ft.  Oin. 
40  ft.  0  in. 


42  ft.Oi 
36  ft.  0  i 
38  ft.  0  i 
36  ft.  0  i 


Construction 
Steel  frame 
St.  Und'frame 

Wood 

Word 

\\  ood 

St.  Und'frame 

'frame 

St.  Und'frame 

1       1 'frame 

St.  Und'frame 

Steel  Frame 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 


46,000 


Friction 


40  ft.  0  in. 
39  ft.  1  in. 
36  ft.  0  in. 
28  ft.  1  in. 
36  ft.  Oin. 
18  ft.  2  in. 
28  ft.  1  in. 


140,000 

inn. nn. 
80.000 


40  ft.  6  i 


St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Center  Sills 
St.  Und'frame 

Steel 
St.  Cent.  Sills 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 


Wood 


-16  ft.  3  ! 
32  ft.  J 
40  ft.  0  : 


Wood 

Steel 

Steel 

St.  Und'frame 


58.400 
58,400 
34,400 


41,300 
38,900 
S4.400 
36,000 
37,700 

'36,666 


58,000 
57,000 
45,400 


Other   United    States    Railroads 


100.000 
100.000 
40,000 


St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 
St.  Und'frame 


Private  Car  Lines  and  Industrials 


8,050 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
200,000 
80,000 
60,000 
110,000 

so.oco 

140.000 

60,000 

30  cu.  yd. 

60.000 

60,000 

60,000 

30  cu.  yd. 

*  80,000 

60.000 

S0.O0O 


70  ft.  0  in. 
70  ft.  0  in. 
70  ft.  0  in. 
70  ft.  0  in. 
34  ft.  5  in. 
42  ft.  0  in. 
42  ft.  0  in. 
42  ft.  0  in. 
34  ft.  0  in. 

39  ft.  1  in. 

41  ft.  9  in. 

40  ft.  O  in. 
40  ft.  0  in. 
44  ft.  0  in. 

42  ft.  0  in. 

31  ft.  Oin. 
47  ft.  10  in 
50  ft.  Oin. 
40  ft.  O  in. 
40  ft.  0  in. 

32  ft.  2  in. 
36  ft.  0  in. 
36  ft.  0  in. 

31  ft.  Oin. 

32  ft.  2  in. 
42  ft.  0  in. 
42  ft.  5  in. 
42  ft.  0  in. 


80,000 

SO.00O 

lO.OOOg. 
200.000 

80.000 
100.000 

80.000 
120.000 
100.000 

80,000 

10. 000 
.'.lu.nnn 

8,OO0g. 
8,000g. 

50,000 

80,000 

80.000 
10O.000 
1  'O.OOO 
inn. I'll  l 

80,000 
ise  reported 


42  ft.  0  i 

44  ft.Oi 
37  ft.  O  i 
42  ft.  0  i 
41  ft.  Oi 
40  ft.  0  i 


St.  Und'frame 

St.  Und'frame 

St.  Und'frame 

St.  Und'frame 

AIL  Steel 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

Wood 

St.  Und'frame 

All  Steel 

All  Steel 

Steel 

All  Steel 

Wood 

St.  Und'frame 

St.  Und'frame 


Wood 

Steel 

Steel  Frame 

Steel  Frame 

St.  Und'frame 

Steel 

All  Wood 

Steel 

Word 

St.  Und'frame 

Wood 

Wood 


43,400 
56,600 
56.700 
43,500 
48,600 


40,400 
39,800 
41,800 


Temiskaming  &  Northe 
'Not    included   in 


60.000 
Ml. nn.. 
30,000 


42  ft.  0  in. 

44  ft. 

0  in. 

30  ft. 
42  ft. 
34  ft. 

0  in. 
Oin. 
Oin. 

44  ft. 

Oin. 

42  ft. 

0  in. 

Dthei 

^7  ft. 

r   C« 

6  in. 

Steel 

Steel 
.  LTnd'fran 

Wood 

Steel 

Steel 

Wood 

Steel 

Steel 
All    steel 


Wood 
Wood 
Steel 
Steel 


Railroads   and   Other   Companies   in    Canada 


.'3  ft.Oi 
36  ft.  Oi 
40  ft.  0  i 

21  ft.  0  i 


39.01X1 
24,400 
26,500 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 

ln,n.  ii 


Spring 
Friction 
Sluing 
Spring 

Friction 


Friction 
Spring 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring 
Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 
Friction 

Spring 
Friction 

Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 

Spring 
Friction 

Spring 
Friction 

Spring 


Spring 
Spring 

Spring 
Spring 

Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 

Friction 
Spring 


Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 


Trucks 

Arch  Bar  Am.    Car   &   Fdy. 

Company  Shops 

Company  Shops 

St.  Side  Fr.  General    American 
Company  Shops 

St.  Side  Fr.  Haskell    &    Barker 

St.  Side  Fr.  General    American 

Bettendorf 

Company   Shops 

Company  Shops 

Am.    Car    .V    Fdy. 

Am.    C.-.r    &    Fdy. 

Am.    Car    vS;    Fdy. 

Mt.    Vernon 

Chickasaw  Ship 

Chickasaw  Ship 

Ccmpam    : 

Haskell    &    Barker 

Haskell    &    Barker 

Haskell    &    Barker 

Arch  Bar  Company    Shops 

St.  Side  Fr.  Company    Shops 

Arch  Bar  Company   Shops 

Arch  Bar  Company   Shops 

Company    Shops 

St.  Side  Fr.  Pressed  Steel 

Cambria 

Company    Shops 

Company    Shops 

Compan;    Shops 

Pressed  Steel 

Clark  Car 

St.  Side  Fr.  Am.    Car    &   Fdy. 

Companv  Shuns 

Arch  Bar  Mt.  Vernon 

Arch  Bar  Mt.  Vernon 

Koppel 

Company  Shops 

Company  Shops 

St.  Side  Fr.  Pressed   Steel 

Company  Shops 

Company  Shops 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Company  Shops 

Arch  Bar  Company  Shops 

Company  Shops 

Chickasaw  Ship 

Chickasaw  Ship 

i 

General    American 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Mt.  Vernon 

Arch  Bar  General    American 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdv. 

Pac.   Car  &    Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &    Fdv. 

Haskell    &    Barker 

Mt.    Vernon 

Mt.    Vernon 

Mt.    Vernon 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &  Fdv. 

Standard  Steel 

Pac.   Car   &    Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Clark 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Clark 

Pac.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Standard  Steel 

Pac.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Company  Shops 

Pac.  Car  S:   Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Mt.  Vernon 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Arch  Bar  Std.  Tank  Car 

Pac.    Car   &   Fdy. 

Gen.  Am.  Tk.  Car 

Gen.   Am.  Tank 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.  Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pac.   Car  &   Fdy. 

General    American 

Pac.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.     Car    &    Fdy. 

Can.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Can.    Car    &    Fdy. 

National 

Arch  Bar  '  Company   Shops 

Company   Shops 

Canadian     Brill 
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Purchaser 
Argentine    Slate    Rys. 


Baldui:"  ''     ' 

Attanu.     i 

4 

Chilian  State  K*  - 

• 
Chinese  Government    Rys 

Compan' 

Cuba   Northern 

Japanese   G  v'i    K>s  50 

Java  Stati     R    • 

Gold  C  100 

Katanga   Railroad    .  . . 

1 

Nation..!  100 

Republic  of  Colombia  12 


■ 
South    Manchuriai     K. 

Russian    - 

■    3 

Tientsin-Pukow 

Uganda   Railways        - 

United   Fn  it   I  ■ 

40 
■ 

W'ah  Chang  Trading  Corp  20 

foreign    Purchasers....       349 

58 


Orders  for 

Export 

Length 

ruction 

Weight 

Draft  gear            Trucks                           Hi  ilder 

66.000 

33  tt.  3  in. 

"frame 

29.000 

Siring 

Standard  Steel 

Gondola 

66.000 

'frame 

26.000 

Standard  Steel 

frame 

34.000 

Standard   Steel 

■ 

28  ft.  0  in. 

36,000 

Standard  Steel 

40.000 

Magor  Car  Co. 

Flat 

66.100 

32  ft.  7  in. 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Re  frig. 

66.100 

25  ft.  7  in. 

''frame 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

■ 

Pressed    Steel 

80.000 

General    American 

■ 

Frit  tion 

General    American 

Tank 

23  ft.  9  in. 

38.000 

Standard  Steel 

Bi  » 

60.000 

37  ft.  0  in. 

1  rami- 

Am.  r.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Dump 

R 

26.500 

19  ft.  Oin. 

Frame 

Am     Car    &    Fdy. 

26.500 

18  ft.  0  in. 

Am     Car    St    Fdy. 

39.000 

Gondola 

70.000 

37.400 

I'ressed  Steel 

Tank 

loo.ooo 

30  ft.  5  in. 

Frictkn 

.  .              <  ieneral 

Friction 

Box 

['frame 

Am.    Car    X     Fdy. 

. 

Am.    Cat    a     Fdy. 

Flat 

44,800 

Am.    O  ■ 

• 

Am,    Car    a    Fdy. 

30  ft.  0  in. 

Sm  -ring 

Am.    i  u    .v    Fdy. 

30  ft.  Oin. 

Am.    l     ■ 

44,800 

An     i   ii    I    Fdy. 

Dump 

4  en.  yd. 

Am.    Car    \     Fdy. 

33.600 

30  ft.  0  in. 

St.  Und'framc 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Damp 

20  cu.  yd. 

Tank 

8.000g. 

30  ft.  7  in. 

Steel 
1' frame 

t  an.    Car    ft    Fdy. 

SO.OOO 

Steel 

Am.    Car    X    Fdy. 

39  ft.  11  it 

. 

- 

Bo* 

40,000 

t  .regg 

40.000 

Ballast 

Cane 

Flat 

irs  nol  otherwise  reportec 

An.     Cil     S     Fdy. 

Tank 

Steel 

I  k..m  1873.  when  the  first  two  Washington  navel  trees  were 
imported  into  the  State  of  California,  the  citrus  fruit  industry 
has  grown  in  size  and  importance  until  today  approximately 
180,000  acres  in  California  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  oranges, 
and  50,000  acres  to  lemons.  The  fruit  which  is  shipped  annually 
from  the  state  averages  from  25,000  to  30,000  carloads  of  navel 
oranges,  10,000  to  15,000  carloads  of  Valencias  and  about  9,000 
carloads  of  lemons  and  grapefruit.  In  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
growing  demand  for  Valencias,  the  fruit  is  shipped  during  the 
entire  year,  navel  oranges  moving  from  November  to  May,  and 
Valencias  from  May  to  November.  It  is  predicted  that  when  the 
arreage  now  planted  comes  into  full  bearing,  approximately  20.000 
more  cars  of  citrus   fruit   will   he   shipped   annually. 

Phiring  the  season  of  101*).  42.443  cars,  loaded  with  citrus  fruit. 


were  moved  from  California  This  is  equivalent  to  849  trains 
of  50  cars  each. 

Further,  taking  an  averagi  of  448  boxes  per  car  for  the  oranges, 
and  392  boxes  per  car  for  the  lemons,  there  was  a  total  of  14,822.- 
528  boxes  of  fruit  or  746,804  tons. 

The  rate  to  Eastern  points  during  1919  was  $1.44  per  100  lb. 
on  oranges  and  J1.2?  on  lemons.  This  would  yield  a  total  of 
t  earnings  The  shipper  fared  well  during 
the  1919  season,  receiving  $3.75  a  box  for  oranges  and  (3.50  a 
it  lemons  oi  a  total  revenue  of  $68,422,283.  The  by-prod- 
ucts are  important.  The  factories  .ire  now  annually  producing 
approximate!)  50,000  lb.  of  lemon  oil,  1.51X1,000  lb.  of  citric  acid 
and  orange  marmalade,  citrate  of  lime  and  vinegar  in  large 
quantities. 


Built   by  the   Prr'srrl  Steel  Car  Co    for  the  Wheeling  A    Lake   Brie 


York  Central  Line 


Passenger  Car  Purchases  Small  During  1921 

Fewest  Orders  in  Any  Year  on  Record  Except  1918 — Sizeable 
Foreign  Buying 

By  Frank  W.  Kraeger 


The  passenger  caes  ordered  for  service  in  the  United 
States  totaled  in  1921  but  246.  This  is  the  smallest 
number  in  any  year  on  record  for  at  least  20  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  1918,  when  every  energy  was 
bent  towards  war-time  activities.  Foreign  orders  in  1921 
totaled  155.  Several  important  orders  were  included.  The 
figure  compares  with  38  cars  ordered  for  export  in  1920  and 
143  in  1919. 

Talle  I.     The  Pasexger  Car  Orders  of  1921 

Fit    Class    I    railroads 207 

Other    domestic 39 

Total    domestic 246 

For  service  in  Canada 91 

For  export  to  other  countries 155 

Grand   total 492 

The  passenger  car  production,  as  distinguished  from  orders, 
was  1,2  75,  as  compared  with  1,272  in  1920.  Cars  built  for 
export  totaled  only  39. 

The  review  of  the  orders  for  passenger  cars  in  1920, 
which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  7,  1921, 
page  141,  said:  "The  totals  for  orders  of  passenger  cars 
during  the  past  year  give  proof  of  the  upward  trend  which 
was  noted  in  the  statistical  report  on  passenger  car  orders 
last   year."     Unfortunately  the  upward   trend  did  not  con- 


Orders  for  Passencer  Cars  S 
Domestic  orders  only 
Passenger 


1901 


1901 2.879 

1902 3,459 

1903 2,310 

1904 2,21.1 

1905 3,289 

1906 3,402 

1907 1,791 

1908 1,319 


Passenger 
cars 

1909 4,514 

1910 3,881 

1911 2.623 

1912 3,642 

1913 3,179 

1914 :,002 

1915 3,101 


-lie  and  Foreign 

Year  Domestic  Foreign 

1916 2,544  10° 

1917 1,124  43 


Total 
2,653 
1,167 


Year  railroad 

1918 5 

1919 

1920 1,115 


Other 

domestic 

104 


For 

export 


total 
157 


tinue  into  1021.  The  reason  can  only  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  decreased  net  railway  operating  income.  In  the  article  on 
locomotive  business  during  1920,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  evidence  is  presented  that  orders  for  new  loco- 
motives could  hardly  have  been  expected  while  the  roads 
were  not  in  a  position  and  did  not  find  it  necessary,  while 
they  had  engines  in  white  lead,  to  reduce#  their  percentage  of 
unserviceable  locomotives.  This  is  not  the  case  with  pas- 
senger equipment.    The  railroads  need  passenger  cars.    They 


Table  III.     Passenger  Cars  Built  in  1921 


Domestic 
Foreign 


United  State 
.  ..      1,275 


Canada 
361 


Total 
1,636 


on   with    Previous   Years 
Passenger 


Year  Domestic  Foreign 

1399 1,201  !04 

1900 1.515  121 

1901 1.949  106 

1902 From  1902  to   190!    passenger 

1903 - car     figures     in  these     l»„ 

1904 columns     included  in     corre- 


1907* 

1908* 

1909* 

1910* 

1911* 

1912t 

1913 2.ESS 

1914 3,310 

1915 1,852 

1916 1.732 

1917 1,924 

1918 1,480 

1919 306 

1920 1,772 


"Includes  Canadian  output, 
flncludes  Canadian  output  : 


Total 
1,305 
1,636 
2.055 
1,948 
2,007 
2.144 
2,551 
3,167 
5,457 
1.716 
2,849 
4,412 
4,246 
3,060 


1,645 
2,698 
4,136 
3,938 

2.S22 

2.779 
3,366 
1,866 
1,802 
1,955 
1,572 
391 
1,440 


id  equipment  built  in  company  shops. 


3,296 
3,691 
1,949 
1,839 
2,000 
1.503 
551 


have  purchased  but  few  in  the  last  five  years  in  spite  of  the 
greatly  increased  business  developed  during  these  years.  The 
result  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  passengers  carried  per  car 
or  per  train  and  in  the  fact  that  passenger  service  at  present, 
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own    with    its    improvement    over    war   ami    after-armistice 
federal  control  conditions,  is  by  no  means  ion,-  as 

railroad  men  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  tendency  for  many  years  has  been  towards  steel  pas- 
senger  train  equipment.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  its  latest  annual  report  repeats  its  previous  recom- 
mendation that  the  use  of  steel  cars  in  passenger  sen-ice  be 
required.  The  progress  in  the  direction  of  replacing  wooden 
cars  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  disappointing.  The 
lack  of  such  progress  will  only  increase  the  difficulties  of 
tlu-  carriers,  should  the  Commi.-sion'-  recommendation  ever 
be  adopted  and  put  in  the  form  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

Only    two   roads   placed    fair-sized    order-    tor   passenger 


tram  equipment  during  1921.  The  New  York.  Ontario  & 
Western  ordered  32  cars  and  the  Reading,  50.  The  latter 
i-  expected  shortly  to  order  additional  cars.  The  Missouri, 
Kati>.i-  &  I  -  ordered  54  cars,  but  50  of  these  were  ex- 
press  refrigerator  cars  and  are  included  in  the  passenger  car 
list  only  because  they  will  presumably  Ik-  operated  in  pas- 
senger  trains. 

South  America  and  China  were  the  largest  foreign  buyers. 
I  he  Argentine  Government  ordered  S3,  the  Chilean  5 
Railways  ordered  ten.  and  railway-  in  Colombia.  28.  The 
Tientsin-Pukow  of  China  gave  us  an  order  for  45.  It  is 
orthy  that  in  the  case  of  the  Chilean  and  Tientsin- 
Pukow  cars,  all-steel  construction  was  specified 


Passenger  Car  Orders  in  1921 


Class  I  Railroads 


Seating 

Wheels 

Purchaser 

No. 

1   1 

Length 

capacity 

Weight 

per  truck 

Lighting 

Ruilder 

Baltim,  re    &    Ohio 

.? 

Dining 

1  frame 

36 

161.800 

6 

F.lectric 

Pullman 

Delaware,    tack.   &   Western.... 

2 

Bagg.  &  Mail 

128.000 

6 

Klectric 

Am.  Car 

&  Fdy. 

6 
10 

<  oacfa 
Horse  Exp. 

Steel 
St.  Und'framc 

76 

144.1100 
143,000 

6 
6 

Electric 

Electric 

Pullman 

radlev 

Hulf.    Mobile    &    Northern 

1 

Pa-*  i 

w ' 

i  i  mpany 

S 

5 

Coach 

Steel 

6 

Electric 

Am.   Car 

&   Fdy. 

5 

7s  ft.  7  in. 

Steel 

XP 

6 

Klectric 

Am.   Car 

&   Fdy. 

4 

73  ft.  7  in. 

6 

Electric 

Am.   Car 

&  Fdv. 

4 

7"  ft.  6  in. 

Steel 

■ 

6 

Electric 

ft   Fdv. 

50 

Refr. 

42  ft.  11  in. 

St.  Centr.  Sills 

70.600 

4 

I  ompanv 

Shops 

N.  Y..  New  Haven  X    H 

8 

M      tOI 

70  it   7  in. 

Steel 

175.000 

4 

F.lectric 

1  'sgood-B 

adlev 

14 

105,000 

4 

Electric 

Bradley 

New  York.  Ontario  &   W 

'il 

78  ft 

Steel 

120.000 

4 

1  Iradley 

4 

S    Bagg. 

75  ft.  9  in. 

32 

118,000 

i 

1  radii  v 

4 

Baggage 

63  ft.  4  in. 

i  lo.noo 

4 

Electric 

1  Isgr*  .M'-radlev 

4 

Bagg.    i 

63  ft.  4  in. 

Steel 

115.000 

4 

Electric 

Bradley 

30 

Passenger 

72  ft.  4  in. 

115,500 

4 

Electric 

ncthlehem   Shir. 

5 

(  omb. 

7?  ft.  4  in. 

Steel 

112.000 

4 

F.lectric 

liethlehen 

i  Ship. 

15 

Passenger 

72  ft.  4  in. 

115.500 

4 

Electric 

standard 

Sleel 

14 

83  ft.  11  in.                   Steel 
Other    Domestic    Purchasers 

158,000 

6 

Electric 

Pullman 

E.  Tenn.  &  West  N    Carolina.. 

1 

Bagg.  &  Mail 

-  in. 

St.  Und'fraine 

4 

Electric 

ft    Fdv. 

Coach 

44  ft.  4  in. 

St.  (Jnd'fnnM 

24 

4 

Electric 

a  Fh 

1 

Comhination 

4S  ft.  4  in. 

60 

51.500 

4 

Electric 

Brill 

Car    llodies 

Am.    Car 

<; 

'Tiger 

72  ft.  2  in. 

Steel 

78 

120.000 

4 

F.lectric 

Rethlehcm    Ship. 

72  ft.  2  in. 

51 

111. 000 

4 

Electric 

Bethlehem   Ship 

3 

66  ft.  3  in. 

1 10.000 

4 

Klectric 

Bethlehem    Ship. 

Railways 

and  Other  Companies  in 

Canada 

r.t> .  ■ 

■ 

'o 

1 



l 

Bagg.  &  Exp. 

63  ft.  8  in. 

gage 
1st  CI 

73  ft.  6  in. 

• 

91.600 

4 
4 

- 

Orders  for  Export 

rypei 

1 

Motor 
iter    ' 

e 

\\  estinghouM 

Sleeper 

16 

Electric 

Diners 

Steel 

31 

Klectric 

1st    II 

44  fi.  ••  in. 

Steel 

69 

Bagg.   &   Mail 

Steel 

6 

1st    I 
3rd  i 

48 

(.1 

on 

St.Und 

i>,i 

2 

I'tr.ime 

48 

ii.i 

4 

1'frame 

50 

on 

1 

3rd  i 

I'frame 

Oil 

' 

4 
1 

<"  ft   (1  In. 

St.  Uri 

■ 

West  in  cl 

M 

.'it,  •.  .n 

16 

in 

72  ii  6  ni 

28 

Steel 

Am     C.v 

Steel 

.K. 

11 

1 

14  ft.  4  in 

i     p    •  ■  Central,  replying 

i  the  Intern 

■  •I    the    rail 
i    mile. 

miles  ol  track, 

il 


it  you  had  used  the  correct  figures  youi  estimate  ol  tl 
valuation   in   the   United   States   would   have   been 

.nil   more  than  the  estimate  you  actusJIj   made 

which  shows  the  utter   fallac]   ol  thi    comparison      The  rail- 

vhosi    tentative   valuations  you  and   Mr    Plumb  cite  have 

onlj  about  E  the  total  trackage  i"  the  countrj 

not  represcntativi   roads     Thi   valuation  "t  .til  the  rail- 

ilrlj   or  intelligent!]   estimated  upon  any  such 

unrepi 


Dividend  Changes  on   Railroad  Stocks  in   1921 

Apprehension  of  Early  Months  Not  Borne  Out — 
Lackawanna  and  Burlington  Increase  Rate 

By  Charles  W.  Foss 


APPREHENSION  as  to  whether  the  railroad  boards  of  di- 
rectors would  or  would  not  declare  the  regular  divi- 
dends of  their  respective  companies  was  an  ever- 
present  feature  in  financial  centers  throughout  the  better  part 
of  1921.  The  apprehension  at  times  was  directed  at  good 
roads  and  bad,  because  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  even 
the  more  fortunate  roads  were  unable  to  show  promising 
figures  of  net  railway  operating  income. 

The  year  is  now  behind  us.  It  develops  that  the  appre- 
hensions, while  they  were  amply  justified  by  the  contem- 
poraneous conditions,  were  by-and-large  not  borne  out  in  the 
final  results.  Realizing  the  manner  in  which  nerves  were 
kept  on  edge  during  the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  the  year, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how  few  changes  really  did 
take  place  during  1921  in  the  matter  of  dividend  payments 
or  changes  in  the  rates  of  dividends  declared.  -The  record 
of  the  year  was  not  good,  but  it  was  much  better  than  many 
of  the  most  optimistic  would  have  hoped  for,  say,  eight 
months  ago. 

The  outstanding  feature,  of  course,  was  the  reduction  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dividends  from  V/i  per  cent 
quarterly  to  1  per  cent.  Next  we  may  put  the  deferring  of 
the  Southern  Railway  2J/  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend  on 
the  preferred.  The  action  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  direc- 
tors in  deferring  the  2  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend  on  the 
common  was  also  serious,  but  the  C.  &  O.  has  since  restored 
its  former  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  Lackawanna.  The  former  declared  a  54  per 
cent  stock  dividend  and  has  since  paid  25  per  cent  dividends 
on  the  increased  capitalization.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  which  formerly  paid  5  per  cent  quarterly  divi- 
dends, declared  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend  and  is  now 
paying  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  quarterly  on  the  doubled 
capitalization  and  has  recently  declared  an  extra  of  5  per 
cent. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  annual  re- 
port issued  recently,  has  a  table  covering  dividend  payments 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  table  shows  that  whereas  in  1911 
67.65  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  railroads  was  paying  divi- 
dends, but  57.24  per  cent  paid  dividends  in  1920.  The 
amount  paid  in  dividends  in  1911  was  $460,195,376;  in 
1920,  but  $328,989,492.  The  average  rate  on  dividend  pay- 
ing stock  declined  from  8.03  per  cent  in  1911  to  6.51  in 
1920;  the  rate  on  all  stock  from  5.42  to  only  3.72.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  indicate  what  has  taken  place  with  railway 
stocks  in  these  years  in  a  more  striking  manner.  The  figures 
given  in  the  report  follow: 

CAPITAL  STOCK   AND   DIVIDENDS,    19111920 
Steam    Roads,    Excluding    Switching    and    Terminal    Companies 

Average  rate  on: 

Proportion  of  stuck  Dividend 

paying. divi-  Amount  paying  All  stock- 
Year  ended           dends,  per  cent  of  dividends       stock  per  cent     per  cent 

Tune    30.    1911 67.65  $460,195,376  8.03  5.42 

Tune    30,    1912 64.73  400,315,313  7.17  4.64 

Tune    30,    1913 66.14  369.077,546  6.37  4.22 

"Tune    30,    1914 64.39  451,653,346  7.97  5.13 

Tune    30,    1915 60.45  328,477,938  6,29  3.80 

Tune    30,    1916 60.38  342,109,396  6.48  3.91 

Dec     31,    1916 62.02  366.561,494  6.75  4.19 

Dec.    31,    1917 63.32  381,851,548  6.81  4.24 

Dec     31,     1918 58.09  339,185,658  6.60  3,83 

Dec.    31,    1919 59.64  335,241,935  6.33  3.77 

Dec.    31.    1920...             57.24  328,989,492  6.51  3.72 


The  important  changes  in  dividend  rates  which  took  place 
in  1921  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Annual  Annual 

Name  of  road                                                 declared  declared  rate  at  rate 

1921  1920  present  1920 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  common 2  4  4  4 

Colorado  &  Southern,  common 3  ...  ...  ... 

Chicago,  Burl.  &  Quincy,  old  capitalization.  12  S  ...  8 

Chicago,    Burl.   &  Quincy,   new )  25  ...  10 

Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minn  &  Omaha,  preferred       0  7  5  7 

Dela.,  Lack.  &  Western,  old  capitalization..  (  10  20  ...  20 

Dela.,  Lack.   &  Western,   new )  11  ...  12 

Hocking    Valley,    common 2  4  4  4 

New   York,   Ont.   &   Western 2  1  ...  1 

Pennsylvania   Railroad    , 4  ri  6  4  6 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.   ...  4  ...  4 

Southern    Railway,    preferred 5  ...  5 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore 5  ...  5 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  Pennsylvania's  action  in  re- 
ducing the  dividend  rate  from  V/2  per  cent  quarterly  to  1  per 
cent  was  taken  on  April  27.  This  was  the  first  time  in  22 
years  that  the  Pennsylvania  had  reduced  the  annual  dividend 
rate  below  6  per  cent.  Since  1899  it  has  paid  6  per  cent 
annually  with  the  exception  of  1906  when  the  rate  was  6J/4 
per  cent  and  1907  when  it- was  7  per  cent.  All  of  the  stock 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  with  the 
exception  of  about  1  per  cent  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company ;  the  road  had  been  paying  2  per  cent  semi-annually 
but  action  on  this  dividend  was  deferred  at  a  meeting  held 
June  22.  The  Pennsylvania  owns  $6,747,900  of  the  $11,- 
586,250  stock  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore.  The  latter 
deferred  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  2J^  per  cent  in  March. 
The  road  had  been  paying  dividends  since  1896,  most  of  the 
time  at  5  per  cent.  In  1906  the  rate  was  raised  to  8  per 
cent;  in  1908,  reduced  lo  4  and  has  been  5  per  cent  since 
1910. 

Southern  Railway.  The  directors  at  a  meeting  on  May  12 
failed  to  take  action  on  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of 
2  !  j  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  usually  paid  June  30.  The 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  have  varied  considerably, 
ranging  since  1897  from  none  to  5  per  cent.  In  1915  and 
1916  no  dividends  were  paid;  on  November  20,  1917,  2J^ 
per  cent  was  declared;  April  30,  1918,  2^4  per  cent;  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  iy2  per  cent;  1919,  5  per  cent.'and  1920,  5  per 
cent. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  On  May  20,  1921,  the  directors  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  deferred  action  on  the  regular  semi- 
annual dividend  of  2  per  cent  due  June  30,  1921.  In 
November,  however,  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  was  declared 
payable  January  3  to  stockholders  of  record  December  2. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  from  1899  to  1908  paid  1  per  cent 
annually.  In  1909  it  paid  3  per  cent;  from  June,  1910,  to 
June,  1913,  at  the  rate  of  1J4  quarterly.  In  1914,  3  per 
cent  was  paid.  No  dividends  were  paid  between  December, 
1914,  and  December,  1916,  at  which  time  a  rate  of  2  per  cent 
semi-annually  was  established. 

The  Hocking  Valley's  rate  of  2  per  cent  semi-annually  on 
the  common  goes  back  to  December,  1915.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  C.  &  O,  the  dividend  was  deferred  in  June  but  restored 
in  November. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  This  company  declared 
a  stock  dividend  of  600,000  shares,  or  54.132  per  cent,  to 
stockholders  of  record  March  31.  Inasmuch  as  the  details 
were  given  prominence  in  the  Railway  Age  at  the  time,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  The  Burlington,  on  its  former 
capitalization,  paid  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
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rent  annually;  this  rati-  began  in  1908  and  was  paid  to 
March  this  year,  except  in  September,  1917,  when  an  extra 
dividend  of  lo  i«?r  cent  was  paid.  Following  the  declaration 
of  the  stock  dividend,  or  on  May  26,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
was  declared  without  reference  to  any  annual  rate.  On  De- 
cember 1  additional  dividends  were  declared,  including  a 
serai-annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of 
15  per  cent.  The  proceeds  nearly  all  go  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  and  will  assist  tin  two  latter 
materially  in  maintaining  their  own  dividends,  which 
in  1921  were  paid  from  surplus  rather  than  from  current 
earnings  l>  Burlington  dividend-  in  1921  included  2 
at  on  it-  old  capitalization  and  25  per  cent  on  the  new 
capitali 

The  Colorado  &  Southern  paid  a  dividend  of  .^   per  cent 
on  its  common  stock  in  December.      This  was  tin-  first  divi- 


dend on  this  issue  since  1912,  when  1  per  cent  was  paid. 
The  Burlington  owns  $23,667,500  of  the  C.  &  S.  531,000,000 
common  stock. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  «.'•'-  Western.  The  Lackawanna 
-tixk  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  or  about  545,000,000,  repre- 
sented a  capitalization  of  about  one-half  the  company's  sur- 
plus. The  company  has  been  paying  dividends  of  20  per 
cent  annually  since  1910.  The  100  per  cent  stock  dividend 
was  declared  July  28,  [  ayable  August  20.  The  directors, 
on  September  29,  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent 
payal  le  Octo  !0  rhis  is  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  an- 
nually on  the  new  capitalization,  or  24  pier  cent  on  the  former 
capitalization.  On  December  29,  in  addition  to  declaring 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  they  declared 
an  extra  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  paid  out  of  surplus, 
payable  January  20  to  stock  of  record  January  7. 


Receiverships  and  Foreclosure  Sales  During  1921 

Mileage  Operated  by  Receivers  Now  Totals  14,324,  as  Compared 
with  17,197  Miles  at  End  of  1920 


Tin  \iiii  mi  oi  roads  m  the  hands  of  receiver-  at 
the  end  of  1921  was,  according  to  the  compilations  of 
tin    R  .  14,502.      I  In-  represents  the  small- 

est mileage  in  the  hand-  of  receiver-  since  1912.  It  compares 
with  17,197  miles  in  receivership  at  the  end  of  1920  or  widl 
the  total  of  37,353  on  June  30,  L916.  During  the  year  two 
large  roads  were  reorganized  and  taken  out  of  receiver- 
hands.  One  of  these  was  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  oper- 
ating 2.4,s5  miles  of  line,  and  the  other  was  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  operating  1,131  miles. 

Tin    Missouri,  Kansas  <S:  Texas  Line-,  operating  a  total 
"7  m,le-    are  about  to  be  taken  from  the  receivership 
lists.    The  plan  of  reorganization  was  announced  in  Xovem- 
ljer  and  will  presumably  effective  within  a  short 

time,      lie    road  must  be  shown  in  the  1921  totals  oi 
in  the  hand-  of  receiver-,  but  it  must  lie  borne  in  mind  that 
aileage  of  14,380  i-  about  to  be  reduced  in 
mileage  of  3,81  '7. 
I  In     road-   that   went    into  the   hands   of   receivers   during 
1921    totaled    14   with   a    mileage   of    1.744        Bui    OH      impor- 
tant road  wa-  included   the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &    V 
which  receivership  on  various  previous  occasions. 

The  1921  figure  compares  with  in  road-  having  541  mile-  of 
line  which   went   into  the   hand-  of  receivers  iliirme    1 

'lh.    year    1921     until    recent    months  at   least     was   an 
From   the  standpoint   of   both 
rnings.     Under  former  conditions  it  might  have 
ould  1  ;one   into  the 

-    than    did    -'  I  !         I  '     n    ;  ■•  i  ;  'le  .n      \.  t. 

ii    an    entirely   diffi  I    to   the    situ- 

m. nn    oilier  things        I  he  new- 
loan   fund  administered  by*  the   Interstate  ton1 

■     in  Imi||i   19  '"  and   1921 .  has 


made  loans  to  several  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 

them  in  meeting  maturities.  Presumably,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  other  methods  of  meeting  these  maturities  would  have 
been  worked  out,  had  this  method  not  Urn  available,  but 
there  can  be  little  question  that  in  a  few  cases,  at  least. 
receivership  was  made  considerably  less  of  a  possibility. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  money  markets  are  much  ea.-ier 
than  they  were,  but  it  must  be  realized  that  during  much 
of    the    period    we    have    just    passed    through    the    financial 

RECEIVERSHIPS    ESTABLISHED    IN    1921 

Funded  debt  Capital  stocA 

Name  of  road                                           Mileage  outstanding  outstanding 

Alabama  &  Mississippi "8  fi 

Birmingham    &    Atlantic 640  9.592.407  30,000. QUO 

111  2.390,000 

C  olumbus     &     Greenville '  '  200,000  50,000 

Davton.   Toledo   &   Chicago °5  31  300,000 

Delaware     &     Northern 50  20.000  1  . 

Gainesville    Midland     74  l,« 

loo.ooo 

Ilampilcns     Railroad     Cor|  1,400,000 

Knoxville,    Sevierville   \-    Eastern    28  500,000 

'  iieaon  &   Southern 53  Si  750.000 

147  .-•,        • 

M  1. 

Wichita    falls.    Ranejcr   &    Fort   Worth. 

.'09,700 

centers  were  in  far  from  a  receptive  mood.     There  is 
a   new   element   in   the  situation   in  that  the  country  now  has 
an  entirely  new  attitude  toward-  receiverships  from  what  it 
USed   to   have       Ii    can   hardly   be  denied   that   with   our  new 

regulation  and  the  increased  amount  of  it.  to  put  a  railroad 

nv  into  the  hand-  of  receivers  is  a  much  more  Serious 

matter  than   it  used   to  be.     This  deterring  influenc 
potent   one. 

V  ther  entire!)  different  angle  of  the  situation  is  the 
matter  of  abandoned  lines.  \-  i-  pointed  out  in  an  article 
mi  that  subject  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
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Interstate  (  ommerce  Commission  has  been  overwhelmed 
with  requests  for  authority  to  abandon  operation  of  lines 
or  sections  of  lines.  This  is  reflected  in  the  list  of  roads  in 
the  hands   of   receivers.      Nine    roads    in   the  hands   of   re- 

RAILROAD    MILEAGE    IN    THE     HANDS    OF    RECEIVERS 

(Figures  to   1919,  Inclusive,  from  I.  C.  C.  Statistics  for  Year  Ended  Decem- 
ber 31, 

Miles  of  Net  change             Number  of 

road  operated  during  the           roads  in  charge 

Wars  ended  by  receivers  yi                                  of  receivers 
at  close  of  year        of  road  operated       at  close  of  year 

June    30,    1894 40,819                        192 

1895 37,856  —2,963  169 

1896 .10,476  —7,380  151 

1897 18,862  —11,614  128 

1898 12,745  —6,117  94 

1899 9,853  —2,892            71 

1900 4,178  —5,675            52 

1901 2,497  —1,681  45 

1902 1,475  —1,022  27 

1903 1,185  —290  27 

1904 1,323  +138  28 

1905 796  —527  26 

1906 3,971  +3,175  34 

1907 3,926  —45  29 

1908 9,529  —5,603  52 

1909 10,530  +1,001  44 

1910 5,257  —5,273  39 

1911 4,593  —664  39 

1912 9,786  +5,193  44 

1913 16,286  +6,500  49 

1914 18,608  +2,322  68 

1915 30,223  +11,615  85 

1916 37,353  +7,130  94 

Dec.    31.    1916 34,804  — *2,550  80 

1917 17,376  —17,428  82 

1918 19,208  +1,832  74 

1919 16,590  —2,618 

1920 17,197                      

1921 14,502                        

•Represents  decrease  for  six  months. 

ceivers  are  shown  as  having  abandoned  the  operation  of 
their  lines.  The  Alabama  &  Mississippi,  which  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers  in  March,  1921,  has  since  been 
granted   authority  by  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 
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Year 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1X95. .. 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900. .. 
1901.  .. 
1902... 
1903... 

1904.  .. 

1905.  .. 
1906... 
1907.  .. 
1908... 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921.. . 


to  abandon  67  miles  of  line.  The  Missouri  &  North  Arkan- 
sas— in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  1912 — has  had, 
primarily  because  of  labor  troubles,  to  cease  the  operation 
of  its  365-mile  line.  The  Louisiana  &  Northwest — in  re- 
ceivership since  1912 — has  already  taken  up  22  miles. 


SALES 

1876   TO    1921 

Bonds 

Miles 

and  stccks 

3.S4U 

$217,848,000 

3,875 

198,984,000 

3,906 

311,631,000 

4,909 

243.28N.U0n 

3,775 

263,882,000 

2,617 

137,923,000 

867 

65,426,000 

1,354 

47,100,000 

710 

23,504,000 

3,156 

278,394,000 

7,687 

374,109,000 

5,478 

328,181.lin0 

1,596 

64,555,000 

2,930 

137,815,000 

3,825 

182,495,000 

3,223 

169,069,000 

1,922 

95,898,000 

1,613 

79,924,000 

5.643 

318,999.  "00 

12,831 

761,791.000 

13,730 

1,150,377,000 

6,675 

517,680,000 

6.054 

252,91(1.00" 

4,294 

267,534,000 

3.477 

190,374,000 

1,139 

,      85,808,000 

693 

39,788,000 

555 

15,885,000 

524 

28,266,000 

679 

20,307,000 

262 

10,400,000 

114 

13,777,000 

138 

2.547,000 

2,629 

250,033,000 

1,100 

93,660,109 

1,386 

40,741,543 

661 

25,910,990 

1,159 

86,163,850 

1,470 

83,189,500 

3,914 

285,258.782 

8,355 

703,444,855 

10,963 

557,846, 34S 

763 

24,735,187 

459 

15,479,587 

380 

7,676,200 

4,173 

306,123.942 

Several  of  the  roads  which  went  through  the  e.\(jerience 
of  a  foreclosure  sale  during  the  year  were  bought  up  by  the 
dealer  in  second-hand  material.  The  Collins  &  Ludowici 
is  one.  The  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia,  owning  95 
miles  of  line,  has  asked  permission  of  the  court  to  scrap  the 
line.  The  fate  of  the  Yaldosta,  Moultrie  &  Western,  42 
miles,  is.  according  to  latest  reports,  still  in  the  balance. 
At  one  time  it  was  destined  to  be  taken  up  but  more  recently 
some  interests  have  proposed  the  possibility-  of  restoring 
operations.  Some  of  the  line,  however,  has  already  been 
taken  up. 

Railroads  shown  in  the  lists  of  receiverships  in  former 
years  have  for  the  most  part  been  removed  from  that  list  by 
reorganization.     The  increasing  proportion  of  those  elimi- 


IS76. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1 886 . 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 


nated  because  of  their  being  dismantled  is  a  factor  which 
naturally  will  be  watched  with  great  interest. 

The  three  most  important  roads  involved  in  the  receiver- 
ships and  foreclosure  sales  during  1921  were  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  shown  in  the  list  of  fore- 
closure sales  during  1921.  That  road  was  actually  sold  in 
November,  1920,  but  was  not  included  in  the  1920  fore- 
closures, because  of  the  litigation  pending  at  the  time, 
and  because  the  sale  had  not  been  confirmed  at  the  time  the 
list  was  made  up.  The  sale  was  finally  confirmed  in  the 
federal  court  in  Denver  on  March  28,  1921.  J.  H.  Young 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  in  April.  The  formal  transfer  to  the  new  company 
was  to  have  taken  place  May  30  but  further  difficulties  in- 
tervened and  the  transfer  was  not  completed  until  about 
July  31. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  reorganization  plan  was 
dated  March  31,  1921.  The  plan  reduced  the  fixed  charges 
of  the  old  company  from  $3,759,996  to  $2,327,051  for  the 
new.  Two  portions  of  the  old  company's  line — the  Chicago 
&:  Indiana  Coal  Railway  and  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis 
— were  not  acquired  by  the  new  company.     The  foreclosure 


RECEH 

ERSHIP, 

1876   TO    1921 

Number 

Bonds 

of  roads 

Miles 

and  stocks 

42 

6,662 

$467,000,000 

38 

3,637 

220,294.000 

27 

2,320 

92,385,000 

12 

1,102 

39,367,000 

13 

885 

140.205. 0(1" 

5 

110 

3,742,000 

12 

912 

39,074,000 

11 

1,990 

108,470,000 

37 

11,038 

714,755.000 

44 

8,836 

385,460.000 

13 

1,799 

70,346,000 

9 

1,046 

90,318,000 

22 

3,270 

186,814,000 

3,803 

99,664,000 

26 

2,963 

105,007,000 

26 

2,159 

84,479,000 

36 

10,508 

357,692,000 

74 

29,340 

1,781,046,000 

38 

7,025 

395,791,000 

31 

4,089 

369,075,000 

34 

5,441 

275,597,000 

IS 

1,537 

92,909,000 

18 

2,069 

138,701,000 

10 

1,019 

52,285,000 

16 

1,165 

78,234,000 

4 

73 

1,627,000 

5 

278 

5,835,000 

9 

229 

18,823,000 

8 

744 

36,069,000 

10 

3,593 

176,321,000 

6 

204 

55,042.000 

7 

317 

13.585,000 

24 

8,009 

596,359,000 

859 

78,095,000 

7 

735 

51,427,500 

5 

2,606 

210,606, S82 

13 

3.7S4 

182,112,497 

17 

9,020 

477,780,820 

22 

4,222 

199,571,446 

12 

20,143 

1,070,808,628 

9 

4,439 

208,159,689 

19 

2,486 

61,169,962 

8 

3,519 

242,090,SO0 

7 

244 

11,886,779 

10 

541 

21,620,150 

14 

1.74-1 

63,872,113 

136 
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sale  ".'■•ok  place  at  Danville.  111.,  on  April  5.  Announce- 
ment was  made  in  November  by  Kulin,  Loeb  &  Co.,  reorgau 
ization  managers  that  the  plan  and  agreement  were  operative. 
Further  announcement  was  made  in  December  that  the  new 
securities    would    lie   readv    for   distribution    on    and    after 


December  21.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  was  turned 
over  to  the  newly  reorganized  company  on  January  1,  1922. 
The  Missouri  Kansas  &  I<\a-  reorganization  plan  was 
announced  November  23.  Detail?  concerning  it  were  given 
in  the  Rath  November  26,  pages  1043  and  1044. 


RATI  .ROADS    IN    THE 


Name  of  Road  Mileage 

Alabama  &   Mississippi 78 

Altoina    Northern    1" 

Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 640 

Birmingham  &  Southeastern 48 

Birmingham,  Columbus  &  St.  Andrews 38 

Cape  Girardeau  Northern I"4 

Chicago.   Peoria  &  St.    Louis 247 

Colorado  Midland    338 

Colorado  Soril  -                                             net.  74 

Colorado,    Wyoming    8    Eastern Ill 

Columbus   &    Greenville 226 

Dansville  &  Mount  Morris 15 

Dayton.  Toledo  &  Chicago 95 

Delaware    &    Northern 50 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake 255 

Eagles  Mere   10 

Eastern  Kentucky    36 

Fort   Smith  &  Western 254 

Gainesville   Midland    74 

Georgia   &    Florida 405 

Gulf,   Florida  &   Alabama 143 

Golf,    Texas   &    Western 99 

Hampden    Railroad   Corp 15 

Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern 96 

Helena.  Parkin  &  Northern 16 

Houston    &    Brazos    Valley 30 

International   &   Great   Northern 1,160 

Kansas  City.  Mexico  &  Orient 272 

Kansas  City   Northwestern 171 

Louisiana   &    Northwest 121 

Macon   &   Birmingham 97 

Manistee    &    North    Eastern 214 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf 130 

Midland    &    Northwestern 65 

i   &    North    Arkansas 365 

ri,   Kansas  8:  Texas  Lines .'.S07 

9    Wheeling 26 

ne,  Burlington  &  Southern 53 

Northwestern   Terminal    5 

Ocilla  Southern    69 

lha   Valley    54 

Paris  &   Mt.   Pleasant 54 

Pine   Bluff  &  Northern 8 

Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &   Northern 210 

Rome    &    Northern 23 

St.  Louis,  El  Reno  &  Western 42 

Salina    Northern    81 

!   Gulf 315 

ih    8l    Atlanta    147 

Sharpsville   Railroad    18 

Tennessee    Railroad 61 

Tennessee  Central    293 

1.953 

,\     \Y,  stern 230 

Toledo,   St.  Louis  &   Western .  454 

Trmitv  &  Brazos  Vallev 303 

Wabash,  Chester  &  Western 65 

Waupaca-Green  Bay 

.'.  ><t   Virginia   M  

67 


Receivership 
March  17,  1921 
August  8,  1919 
February  25,  1921 
Tuly  26.   1920 
December  25,  1918 
April  14.  1914 
August  1,  1914 
July,  1918 
May  2,  1919 

.  30,  1921 
June  4,  1921 
June  7,  1894 
April  29,  1921 
March  16,  1921 
August  16,  1917 
March  22,  1920 
March  31,  1919 
October  9,  1915 
February  15,  1921 
March  27,  1915 
May  9,  1917 
Tanuary  24,  19_M 
March  17,  1921 
July  17,  1920 
July  3,  1919 
October  27,  1915 
Angus!  10,  1914 
April  16,  1917 
February  23,  1917 
August  22,  1913 
February  1.  1908 
December  24.  1918 
September  10,  1920 
March  1,  1920 
-\pril  1.  1912 

it  27,  1915 
.  1916 
1921 
January  21.  1920 
Tune  30,  1918 
Tanuary  21,  1918 
February  26,  1920 
Fcbruarv 
August  1,  1905 
F<  bruary  28, 1911 
October  9.  1915 
July2S.  1917 
August  12,  1914 
March  4.  1921 
Tanuary  21,  isor 
Januarj 

January  1, 1913 

October  27,  1916 
July  2,  1917 
October  22.  19|4 
Tune  16.  1914 
July  15,  1914 
September  1,  1917 
May  20,  1920 


HANDS   OF  RECEIVERS 

Total 

Bonds  of                    Stock  of  old  companv 

old  company  old  company         securities 

$184,000                $10,000  $194,000 

675,000  1,045,000 

9,592,407            30,000,000  39,592.407 

250.000             4,000,000  4,250,000 

1,156,000                 110,000  1,266,000 

2,850,000            4,000,000  6,850,000 

9,532,000           10,000,000  19,532.000 

2,640,000            2,000,000  4,640.000 

2.390.000               -'..100.000  6,6" 

200,000       50,000  250.000 

150,000       50,000  200,000 

386,980       300,000  686,980 

20.000      1,250,000  1,270,000 

12,731,1  13,314,515 

49,000  121.000 

3,455,900  3,4 

6,240,000             5,000,000  11,240,000      ] 

1.009,726                550,000  1,559,726 

H.OOO  17,802,000 

4,446.000             4,660,000  9,106,000 

2,000,000                500,000  2,500,000 

1,400,000  1,400,000 

586,000       100.000  686.000 

65,000       100,000  165,000 

24.000 

V.100             4,822,000  31,137,000 

.'100           20,000,000  53,500,000 

1,400,000  1.400,000 

2,250,000             2,300,000  4,551 

500,000  1.000,000 

2.000.000  3,052.000 

2,052,000             2,052.0nn  4.1 

22.!. 701 

8,340,000             8,340,000  16,680,000 

143,411,824           76,309,557  219,721,381 

343,000  843,080 

750,000  1,319,900 

3,000,000  5,273,000 

165,000  681,000 

250,000  250,000 

600.000       75,000  675.000 

160,000  160,000 

14,655.600     15,000,000  29,655.600 

1,000,000  1,000,000 

SI  7,000       970.800  1.787.800 

1,500,000     1,143,000  2,643,000 

4.413.000       280,000  4,693,000 

3,  365,000     2,250.000  5.M5.00O 



1,376,900       229,700  1.606,600 

i 

12,220,900     8,000,000  20.220,900  | 

o.OOO     38.7S5.110  93.631.110 

000     4,076,900  8,971,900 

19. "47. 600 

9,357,014       304.000  9,661. ou 

690,000     1,250,000  1,940,000 

69,000       61,400  130.400   I 

600,000       500,000  1,100,000 

;  299.460.5 17  $725,049,540 


Remarks 

to  abandon  line- 


Operation  disc.mtinued. 
Operation  discontinued. 


Not  operated. 

AKind.-ned,  but   not  taken  up. 


Operation  discontinued. 
22  miles  taken  up. 


Operation  discontinued. 
Operation  discontinued. 
Operation  discontinued. 
Reorganization  plan  announced. 


I      C,     C.    to    investigate    pre 
posed  reorganization  as  Ten 

'•Inland 


Haj     be    merged    with    Green 

A  estern. 


St.  Paul  Wants  to  Acquire  C.  M.  &  C. 

i  Paul  has  applied 

■    authoi  ity  to  pun  ha  e   the  '  hi 
1  ,iry  and  tliu-  gain  .1  direct  connection  with  the 
rret  Haute  9c  Southeastern,  which  road  has 

1921,  when  it  was  acquired  bj 
and  pun  hast    of  it  Milv,  aukec  8 

,  96.83  milei  ol   which 
in  ini"    betwi  1    ill.  .mil    \urora,  and  between 

[hts  over  the  Elgin, 

■   .'.'4'' 

1     mmis 

i        >t    Paul 

it    Pclmar,    Til.,   and 

r<    'In    line  it  will  he  aide  ti> 

:iti(j  i.ti  the  Chit  IgO,    Torre 

rthwest  ■  »t  1  its 


-    nf  an  outer  belt  line  around  the  Chicago  terminal  district. 

1  in    '  rj    iv. 1-  incorporated  March  3, 

Illinois,  in  acquire  by  purchase  and  construction  a  line  of 

road    from   Milwaul        >■.  Ind.     The  company  ac- 

iiid  property  of  the  Illit  Minne- 

ith  its  subsidiary  lines  and  the  Illinois,  Indiana  &  Gary. 

Extensions  were  projected  from  Delmar  to  l  ■>  Croat)  Ind.,  36 

md  from  Rockford,  111.  to  Milwaukee,  Wis     The  as 
tin  comparq  in  1920  were  $10,381,869,  .1-  against  .<  capital  it 

funded    debt     ol    (5798,000,    current    liabilities    of 
d    unadjusted    credits    and    deferred    liabflfrJ 
$865,329 

During  the  ycai  1920  the  road  operated  with  ■  combined  ft 
and  corporati 
The  St.  Paul  plan-  to  acquire  mini  the  St    Louis  Trust  Con 
.;  000,000  pat  value,  in  stock  and  $5,700,000  p.ir  value  in  first 
[i    bonds,  the  entire   securities,  issue  of  the  road  and  to 
return  to  the  trust  corapari  ••  ijuaranteeinu 

theil  ■     est  and  principal 


Signal  and  Interlocking  Work  Shows  Slight  Gain 


Ccr.rtruction    Activities  Show 

a  Little  Improvement  Over 

1920,  Which  Was  the 

Lowest  Since  1905 

By  K.  E.  Kellenberger 


On   the  Santa   Fe  in  Texas 


a 


Signal  Construction  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  barom- 
eter of  the  railroad  field  because  authorizations  for  such 
work  generally  are  the  last  to  be  approved  and  the 
signal  budgets  are  among  the  first  to  be  cut.  Thus,  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  railroads  are  reflected  through 
this  department's  activities.  On  this  basis  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  block  signal  mileage  (manual  and  automatic) 
installed,  increased  rapidly  from  1906 
to  1915.  The  construction  curve  flat- 
tened out  materially  during  1908  and  ■ 
again,  although  not  to  the  same  extent, 
in  1913.  Construction  work  was  car- 
ried on  actively  in  1914  but  has 
slumped  decidedly  from  that  date  to 
the  present.  In  1919  statistics  indi- 
cated that  railway  signaling  was  on 
the  decline,  while  in  1920  construction 
activities  were  lighter  than  during  any 
period  since  1905.  Conditions  im- 
proved but  slightly  during  1921. 

Taking  the  progress  in  automatic 
signal  construction  for  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding 1915  as  normal  and  comparing 
it  with  that  for  the  seven  years  from 
January  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1922, 
we  find  that  the  progress  in  the  latter 
years  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  average  mileage  installed  for  the 
10-year    period    preceding    1915    was  - 

2448.4,  while  for  the  seven-year  period 
to   date   the   average   has  been    1291.1 

miles.  The  difference  between  the  two  leaves  a  net  de- 
ficiency per  year  of  1157.3  miles,  or  a  total  for  the  seven 
years  of  8101  miles.  In  order  to  get  back  to  what  we  have 
taken  as  the  normal  rate  of  installation  it  would  be  necessarv 
in  a  period  of  five  years  for  the  roads  to  install  a  total  of 
4068  miles  each  year.  The  diagram  illustrates  the  tenden- 
cies in  signal  construction  since  1906. 

Block  Signaling  Completed  in  1921 

A  total  of  824  miles  of  road  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  equipped  with  block  signals  during  the  past 
year.  Part  of  the  mileage  represents  new  construction,  a 
portion  represents  reconstruction  and  a  part  consists  of  auto- 
matic block  signals  installed  in  place  of  the  manual  system. 
When'    automatic    signaling    was    in    use    previously,    the 


NLY  824  miles  of  road  in 
the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada were  equipped  with 
block  signals  during  the  past 
year;  174.9  miles  under  construc- 
tion in  the  two  countries  and 
613.6  miles  are  known  to  be  pro- 
posed for  1922. 

Fifty-nine  interlocking  plants 
are  completed;  24  are  under  con- 
struction; 30  are  proposed  for 
1922. 

The  tendency  is  toward  the  op- 
eration of  trains  by  signal  indica- 
tion without  written  train  orders. 


changes  were  due  largely  to  signaling  certain  tracks  for  run- 
ning trains  in  either  direction  on  the  same  track.  Other 
changes  consisted  of  replacing  one  type  of  signals  with 
another  or  new  signals  for  additional  main  tracks.  One 
notable  feature  about  our  tables  is  the  very  short  stretches 
of  automatic  signals  installed.  Station  and  curve  protection, 
shortening  of  block  sections,  better  facilities  for  approaches 
to  yards,  and  small  sections  of  dense 
traffic  territory  were'  the  occasions  for 
=^=^^^^^^  the  majority  of  the  signals  installed; 
which  naturally  means  a  small  mileage 
at  each  location. 

Thirty  roads  built  new  interlocking 
plants  or  made  changes  in  existing 
ones,  affecting  a  total  of  59  plants. 
Canada  is  represented  by  six  plants. 

Comparing    the    figures     for     1921 
with  those  for  1920,  published  in  the 
January  7,  1921,  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age,  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  in  construction  work  of 
this  character,  as  the  total  block  signal 
mileage  completed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  1921  was  824  as 
compared    to   523.5    miles   of   road    in 
1921.     Of  this  824  miles,  209.8  rep- 
resents    manual      blocking     installed, 
which  leaves  614.2  miles  of  road  on 
-         which    automatic    block    signals    were 
placed.     This  figure,  however,  is  likely 
higher  than  the  actual  additional  mile- 
age  installed   because    in    some   cases    additions   have   been 
made  to  installations  already  in  service.     A  slight  increase  is 
thus  noted  in  the  additional  mileage  of  automatic  signaling 
constructed,  as  this  is  90  miles  more  than  in  1920.     Com- 
paring this  mileage  with  that  reported  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  of  January  1,  1921,  and  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  table  showing  block  signals  installed  in  the 
United  States  since  January  1,  1907,  there  appears  to  have 
been   10.8  miles  more  automatic  block  signaling  completed 
during   1921   than  in   1920.     In  each  year  shown  in  that 
table  the  mileage  of  automatic  block  signals  installed  was 
more  than  double  that  reported  for  the  years  1920  and  1921. 
In   comparing  the  total   mileage   of   block  signals  under 
construction  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  December 
31,   1921,  with  that  under  construction  on  the  same  date  in 
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1920,  it  i.-  seen  that  there  is  now  a  decrease  of  42.2  miles. 
The  total  mileage  under  construction  on  December  21,  1921, 
was  entirely  in  the  I'nit.      -  I  anadian  road*  having 

reported  any  work  in  progress.  The  work  in  progress  con- 
of  automatic  block  signaling  exclusively,  there  being 
no  manual  block  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Sonu-  of  tin  work  going  in  replaces  manual  blocking,  while 
in  other  cases  it  consists  ol  the  replacement  of  one  type  of 
apparatus  with  another. 

Work  Proposed  for  1922 

The  proposed  block  signal  work  for  next  year  represents 

miles  of  road  to  be  equipped  with  automatic  block 

signals.     It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  but  half  a  mile  less 

than  was  installed  during   1921.      The  plans  of  many  of  the 
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Signal  Construction  Since  1905.     Dotted  Line,  Manual  Block: 
Solid    Line,    Automatic.      Average    Deficiency    in    Auto- 
matic  Block   Signal   Mileage  Installed   Is   1,157   Miles 
a' Year  Under  That  for  Period,  1905-1914 

however,    are   very   indefinite    as    the)    have   not    a-    \  et 

de  ided  on  their  budgets.  Expressions  received  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  roads  tend  to  indicate  that  at  least  twin-  this 
mileagi  i-  to  be  installed  unless  there  i-  a  decided  change 
in  the  conditions  affecting  the  finances  of  the  railroad-.  In 
making  a  comparison  of  the  block  signal  mileage  proposed 
for  next  year  with  that  prop  ear  ago  it   i-   seen 

that  then-  is  in  increase  over  that  of  a  year  ago  of  103.8 
miles  of  road.  The  proposed  new  work  reported  is  for  577.6 
miles  of  automatic  block  signals  in  tin  United  State-  and 
the  same  type  in  Canada  No  manual  bio,  k 
signaling  is  proposed  at  the  present  time. 

Interlocking  Construction  in  1921 

in  the  number  of  inter 

'  plant-  built  or  rebuilt,  as  compared  with  1920,  when 
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m   the   report-  received,  the  largest   mileage  of  auto- 
matit  signals  installed  on  any  one  road  was  on  the  Missouri, 
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Curves  Showing  Mileage  of  Block  Signals  Installed 

which  put  in  service  153  T.;  mile-  of  single 

ir.H  k,   using  lals       Hie   next    largest    installation! 

mad.    on   the   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chii    ■■•■  S    si 

which  put  in  service  68  l  miles  of  double  track,  using 

121  signals,  and  tb  G        Northern  which  installed  St I  miles 

Ing    111    signal*,       The  Canadian   National 

Railway]   Installed  52  miles  of  single  track  and  4.5  miles 
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of  double  track  automatic   block  signaling,  using  a  total  of 

111  signals.  Signals  installed  on  other  roads  consisted 
mostly  in  the  protection  of  short  stretches  of  track  or  new 
multiple  tracks  or  for  curve  and  station  protection  purposes. 

But  nine  roads  re]x>rt  automatic  block  signals  under  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  greatest  mileage  reported 
being  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  <v.  Texas,  which  has  63.5 
miles  of  single  track  signaling  under  way,  using  98  signals. 
["he  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  under  construction  +0  miles  of 
-ingle  track.  A.  P.  B.  color-light  automatic  signals,  using  88 
signals,  while  the  Pennsylvania  is  installing  19.4  miles  of 
double  track  and  IS  miles  of  four-track  position-light  auto- 
matic signals,  using  a  total  of  96  signals  for  this  purpose. 

Of  the  10  roads  reporting  work  proposed  for  1922,  the 
Northern  Pacific  contemplates  the  construction  of  155  miles 
of  single  track  and  48  miles  of  double  track  signaling,  using 
378  signals.  This  road  also  contemplates  replacing  d.  c. 
track  circuits  with  a.  c  track  circuits  on  68  miles  of  road. 
rhe  Great  Northern  has  in  view  the  construction  of  165 
miles  of  single  track  automatic  signaling,  while  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  contemplates  6.8  miles  of  single  track 
and  57.6  miles  of  double  track  automatic  block  signaling, 
using  80  signals.  The  reports  from  the  various  roads  on 
proposed  work  are  rather  incomplete  as  many  have  not  as 
yet  prepared  their  programs  or  had  their  budgets  approved 
for  1922.  The  Canadian  National  Railways  propose  to  in- 
stall 30  miles  of  single  track  and  six  miles  of  double  track 
automatic  block  signaling  during  the  coming  year. 

The  manual  block  signaling  installed  during  1921  con- 
sisted of  204.6  miles  of  single  track,  141  miles  of  which 
was  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  a  total  of  16  two-arm 
signals  Ijeing  used.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  installed 
61  miles,  using  9  two-arm  signals,  while  the  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake  put  in  service  2.6  miles  of  controlled  manual 
block,  using  the  staff  system.  No  manual  signaling  was 
under  construction  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  proposed  for  the 
coming  year. 

Automatic  Train  Control 
An  installation  of  automatic  train  control  is  under  con- 
struction on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  between  Charlottesville 
Ya.,  and  Staunton,  a  distance  of  40  miles.  An  a.  c.  powei 
transmission  line  is  being  built  over  this  territory  and  color- 
light  signals  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  train 
control.  This  installation  is  in  single  track  territory.  The 
Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend  reports  1T1>  miles  of 
automatic  train  control  placed  in  service. 

Interlocking  Construction  Data 

Thirty  roads  report  interlocking  plants  -as  completed  or 
reconstructed  during  the  past  year.  Table  G  gives  this  list 
in  detail.  It  is  necessary  that  this  be  considered  more  as 
an  exhibit  of  the  work  done  than  as  .-bowing  the  precise 
amount  of  the  increase  of  such  apparatus  in  use  in  the 
country  as  some  of  the  figures  represent  reconstruction  or 
enlargements;  and,  also,  some  duplications  necessarily  occur 
as  a  plant  may  Ix;  reported  by  two  or  more  roads.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  Tables  H  and  I. 

Aside  from  the  small  amount  of  work  completed,  under 
construction  or  contemplated,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  plants  are  all  of  comparatively  small  size.  A  number  of 
electro-mechanical  plants  appear  in  the  tables  as  do  addi- 
tions of  electric  units  to  existing  plants,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  existing  towers.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  in  replacing  mechanical  detector  bars  with 
detector  locking. 

An  analysis  of  the  plants  shows  that  the  largest  electric 
plant  completed  during  the  year  is  one  of  57  working  levers 
at  Carlton,  Minn.,  on  the  Great  Northern,  while  the  next 
largest  is  one  of  44  working  levers  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania.     The  third  largest  plant  of  this  type  had  23 


working  levers  and  was  installed  at  Myerstown,  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading.  The  largest  electro-pneumatic 
machine  completed  was  one  of  45  levers  at  Phillipsburg, 
\.  J.,  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey. 

Two  electro-pneumatic  push-button  machines  were  re- 
ported as  completed  in  1921,  both  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford.  These  are  for  hump  yard  operation, 
one  (36  push  buttons)  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  other 
(23  push  button.-)  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

Seven  electro-mechanical  plants  were  reported  as  com- 
pleted; one  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  having  SO  mechanical  and  12  electric  working  levers 
and  another  on  the  same  road  having  41  mechanical  and  1Q 
electric  working  levers. 

The  largest  mechanical  plant  installed  was  on  the  Balti- 
more &:  Ohio  at  Tates  Point,  Ohio;  it  had  34  working  levers. 
The  next  largest  plant  consisted  of  29  working  levers  and  is 
op  the  Illinois  Central  at  Ramsey,  111.  Other  plants  range 
in  sizi  from  one  of  three  levers  up  to  the  largest  mentioned 
abov.'.  One  plant  is  of  the  cabin-door  lock  type,  while 
oiV  us  are  equipped  with  a.  c.  track  circuits,  time  locks, 
c/_'ctric  and  detector  locking;  power  distant  signals  and  po- 
rtion light  signals. 

Interlocking  Plants  Under  Construction 

The  largest  electric  interlocking  plant  under  construction 
on  December  31,  1921,  was  at  Schoharie  Junction,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  consists  of  25  working 
levers.  The  next  in  size  is  one  having  21  working  levers  at 
Altamont,  Wyo.,  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  New  York  City,  has 
under  construction  two  electro-pneumatic  plants,  one  of  44 
working  levers  at  180th  street  and  the  other  with  10  work- 
ing levers  at  New  Lots  avenue,  on  the  East  Parkway  line 
(Brooklyn). 

The  largest  electro-mechanical  plant  under  construction, 
as  of  the  above  date,  is  one  of  43  working  levers  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  while  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  is  building  one  having  nine  mechanical  and  11  elec- 
tric working  levers  at  Hinton,  W.  Va. 

The  largest  mechanical  plant  under  construction  is  one 
having  24  working  levers  at  Pontiac,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk;  the  next  largest  being  one  of  20  working  levers 
at  Finch,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  Central. 

Proposed  Interlocking  Work 

Of  the  plants  proposed  for  1921,  the  largest_electric  plant- 
is  one  of  56  working  levers  to  be  located  at  Sierra  Vista, 
Calif.,  on  the  Pacific  Electric;  the  next  largest  being  one  of 
22  working  levers  at  Charlotte,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  report  proposed  installa- 
tions of  electro-pneumatic  plants  during  the  present  year. 
The  first  named  road  is  planning  on  three  plants  of  52,  50 
and  32  working  levers,  respectively ;  the  second  road  proposes 
to  build  a  28-lever  machine,  while  the  P.  &  R.  contemplates 
installing  one  of  S3  working  levers  and  one  of  42  working 
levers. 

The  largest  electro-mechanical  plant  in  prospect  is  one 
of  10  mechanical  and  19  electric  working  levers  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  ].,  on  the  P.  &  R.  The  second  largest  will  consist 
of  eight  mechanical  and  19  electric  working  levers  at  St. 
Albans,  W.  Va.,  on  the  C.  &  O. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  proposes  to  install  a  35- 
working  lever  mechanical  interlocking  at  Schuylkill  Haven, 
Pa.,  while  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  contemplates  one 
of  IS  working  levers  at  Mound  City,  Kan. 

The  General  Outlook 
The   general   outlook  a  year  ago  appeared   favorable   for 
increased  signal  construction,  but  instead  work  during  1921 
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n  largely  in  a  state  of  coma  a>  compared  to  that  dur- 
ing normal  periods.  For  the  coming  year,  returns  indicate 
that  prospects  in  genera]  arc  not  I  >ri tjht  for  signal  construc- 
tion work  in  the  eastern  and  south  lions  of  the 
country,  while  in  the  central,  northwestern  and  southwestern 
sections,    indications    point    to   a    renewal    of   signal    work. 

Return-  indicate  that  8600  mile-  of  automatic  block  signals 
and  95  interlocking  plant-  should  Ik-  installed  to  meet  the 
traffic  conditions  adequately.  The  extent  to  which  these 
needs  will  be  met  in   1922  depends  on  business  conditions. 

I'he  maintenance  work  in  practically  all  cases  is  up  to 
standard  and  it  i-  the  expectation  to  keep  it  in  this  condition, 

although  a  few  r Is  report  maintenance  as  being  from  six 

month-  to  three  years  behind. 

One  condition  which  appears  to  have  influenced  signal 
construction  to  a  certain  extent  i-  the  price  of  signal  mate- 
rials. On  the  one  hand  the  railroads  are  waiting  until  a 
more  extensive  reduction  i-  made  in  the  prices  of  such 
equipment,  while  the  manufacturers  find  that  their  actual 
high  or  higher  than  during  the  war,  because  the 
-mall  volume  of  business  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labor 
and  material  and  to  take  care  of  the  overhead;  and  the 
actual  cost  of  production  i-  greater  than  the  selling  price  in 
many  instances.  When  production  takes  place  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  to  till  increased  orders  prices  should  descend 
accordingly. 

Developments  of  the  Past  Year 

A  review  of  the  conditions  during  the  past  year  shows  that 
the  tendency  is  towards  better  train  o[K-ration  by  signaling 
-elected  stretches  of  double-track  lines  for  movements  in 
either  direction  on  cither  track.  The  movement  of  tonnage 
tram-  has  al-n  been  facilitated  in  some  localities  by  the 
installation  of  grade  signa]  aspects.  Railway  men  in  general 
have  shown  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of  automatic 
signaling  with  reference  to  it-  use  in  effecting  economies  in 
train  operation.  In  this  connection,  the  elimination  in  auto- 
matic signal  territory  of  the  train  order  form  requiring 
conductor-'  signatures  ha-  been  put  into  effect  to  a  limited 
extent  on  some  roads,  while  others  arc-  considering  such  a 
Studies  have  been  made  looking  toward  operating 
train-  on  single  track  by  signal  indication  without  written 
train  orders 

Thl  elimination  of  the  derail  is  a  subject  which  has  also 
been  receiving  serious  consideration,  a-  ha-  the  development 


of  automatic  signaling  at  railway  grade  crossings  with  a 
i  eliminating  the  use  of  an  interlocking  tower  and 
the  necessary  attendant-.  The  use  of  low  voltage  switch 
movements  for  the  remote  operation  and  control  of  switches 
at  passing  -idings,  junction  points,  etc..  is  a  live  question 
,md  installations  are  being  made. 

Automatic  train  control  is  being  given  -erious  consider- 
ation,  not   only   by  well-informed   and   progressive  railroad 

-  Uut  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Train  Control  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  An  extension  of  automatic  train  control  is 
being  made  on  one  road,  while  arrangements  have  been  made 

sting  several  device-  under  actual  railway  service  on 
other  roads. 

In  the  engineering  end.  the  clcetn.  lighting  of  signals 
has  proved  economical  and  has  made  rapid  advances  in  the 
p.i-t  year:  and  there  is  a  greater  use  of  the  primary  battery. 
\  stud)  of  track-circuit  conditions  ha-  tainted  out  way-  of 
effecting  other  economies  in  signal  maintenance.  The  color- 
light  and  position-light  signals  (for  daylight  signaling) 
are  being  used  mon  extensively  than  ever  before.  I'he  use 
of  the  mechanical  rectifier  for  charging  storage  batteries  for 
operating  automatic  signals  and  highway  crossing  warnings 
i-  receiving  careful  consideration  and  some  installations  al- 
ready have  U-eii  mack.  I'he  use  of  portable  power  units 
for  operating  tools  and  for  signal  tending  has  been  another 
development  of  intere-t.  At  interlocking  plants,  many  me- 
chanical detector  bars  have  heen  eliminated  and  replaced  by 
electric  detector  locking.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained 
largely  by  the  use  of  heavier  rails.  Highway  crossing  pro- 
tection   has    received    careful    study    by    sitrnal    department 

Future  development-  of  signaling  will  continue  along  the 
line  of  expediting  train  movement-  Mean-  will  he  provided 
for  controlling  the  movement  of  trains  by  signal  indication 
and  LTe.itcT  use  will  he  made  of  remote  controlled  switches 
which  will  be  operated  from  the  nearest  interlocking  tower  or 
station.  Greater  use  will  be  made  of  light  signals  ami  the 
installation  of  light  signals,  with  automatic  train  control 
as  an  adjunct,  with  the  elimination  of  the  derail  promises 
to  lie'  .i  develo]  ment  <i  the  near  future.  Train  operation  by 
signal  indication  without  the  u-e  of  written  train  orders 
should  make  rapicl  progress,  while  automatic  signals  for  con- 
trolling train  movements  at  outlying  crossings  will  likely  In- 
installed  at  certain  locations  during  the  present  vcar. 


TABLE    A— AUTOMATIC    BLOCK    SIGNALS    INSTALLED    IN    1921 


Mile. 

Single- 

Name  of  road 

track 

A    T.  ft  Santa   Fe.  . 

s.i 

11.5 

1.2 
7.1 

\at1 

...   20.0 

33.2 

1.5 

' 

R      T.  .  . 

10 

Prom  To 

i.   ii  Strong  •  '"  .Kan,      IS 

it     Worth,    lev   ....  Saginaw,  Tex.. .      11 

5 

I  .l.rv     let 15 

Bakeritoam,    Pa...        w  ilda  i  i 


No.  of 

•  iceials        Type   of    signals  Control  syeetcm  Ren 

IS      1  .  Neutral  track  and  line. 

11      Ul  Ventral  track  and  line. 





K.  1  . 


Mbrook    . 
'  U'lllr     .  . 

Ilelt     l.i. 

C.riffen.     Ohil  I 





35     Union    Style    T-2 \.    1"     It  front    overlap. 

60     e;    R.  s.  2A \      P     It      . 

\  Sdecthra    automatic. 

I    G.  R.  S        \  Selective    automatic.. 

-ei.ciciht    automate 

light  \    i '..  60cycle,  3  *• 

'  etiaphore.     motor 

!'>•>     Hall,   Style   I 

i  ■'•■..!  poa 

l»-'th       direvt 
■  i  e    •  neutral    trae        llae  kenuck      R<hn 

\    C    polai  line     II   eri»-n      Te 
it*  .  • .  ■ 

2       le 

I       0,   Q. 

N       ' 
11     Color  I  inlet  6  Electro  p. 

seen  .   5.  . . .  .On   suburban  lineahi 

e  .„     \,nth    Ave;    three-track. 
e,d   Ave.;    three  track. 

II        Color     llg'e'  I   e«ht     «ignat«     e.«e,|     in     «ne>W 

•heda. 


General,    J-A  V.  P.  B 
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i  road 
Kensington  &  E.  .  .  . 
U  Texas.... 


Miles  of  road 
Single  Double 
track     track  Frum  To 

1.5     Kensington.    Ill Crossover  . 

Dallas      Yards 


2.0 


66.0 

44.0 

1.5 

L.  &  Nashville 

N.  V.  N.  II.  &  H.  ... 

N.   V.  Connecting. . 

(Three-track) 

.09 

(Four-track)    

Pennsylvania  System: 
Eastern    Region.... 
Central    Region. .  . . 

U.    Pacific 

L.  A.  &  S.  Lake... 
O.  S.  L 

2.6 

St.    Louis-S.    Fran. 


S.  Pacific: 

Texas  &   I. a.  Lines. 


Wash.,  Bait.  &  An 
W.    Maryland 


No.  of 

signals         Type  of  signals  Control  system                               Ken.  a 

7  Union  Model  "L"  light. 

5     3  Style  S,  2-Lt..  Union. Light    Electric  light 

2     Style  L  Light Automatic    Electric  lights,  app.   cintrol. 

4     Style   S   Union Automatic   Electric  lights,  app.   control. 

62     Style   S  Union Automatic    Electric  lights,  app.   cc-ntrol. 

MfAI.-i.r,     Okla....Wybark    109     Style   S   Union Automatic    Electric  lights,  -,, 

Labette,     Okla Yinita     67     Style   S   Union Automatic    Electric  lights,  app.    control. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Colbert   

McAlester,    Okla. 


Oklahoma    City Yards 


4.0      Mayton.    Tenn Brentwood 

1.2     New  Haven,  Conn 


8.1      Fresh  Pond,  N.    Y...Oak    Point. 


Style   S   LTnion Automatic    Electric   lights, 

■ized    track. 


tpp.    CI 


rol. 


4.6     Myerstown,  Pa 


Lebi 


Ta. 


9     A.   C.    semaphore.  .  .  . 

4     2  Union  light,  2  G.R.S.,  For  reverse  traffic   signaling, 

semaphore    tracks   1   and  2. 

4      1  Union  sem.,  3  G.R.S.,  To  replace  manual  block,   U. 

semaphore Q.  left  hand. 

7     Union  T-2    A.  C.,  3-pos.,  U.  O.,  top  post, 

3     Union  T-2    A.  C.,  3-pos..  U.  O..  tot-  post. 

1    Hall    disk. 
16     Union  T-2    A.  C,  3-pos.,  U.  Q.,  top  post. 


11     9  Pos.  Light,  2  motor.. A.  C.  polarized Replaced    manual   block 

32     Grade    signal    aspect ' To    permit    tonnage     freights 

to    pass    automatic    signals. 
50     Grade    signal    aspect .  .  . 

34.8     Leroy.   Wyo Wahsatch,    Utah    143     U.  S.  &  S..  Style  B.  L,  Two-arm     home     and     dist, 

Q.,     2-pcs without    overlaps. 

...     Crestmore,   Calif Ormand     2     U   S.  &  S Line  control Absolute  staff,  hand  operated. 

Various  Point? 27     Motor    semaphore Neutral    Added  Ho  existing  installation, 

for    new    passim*    tracks. 

6.8     Eureka     Pacific    15      S.  T.  changed  to  D.  T. 

9.3     Sleeper     W.  Lebanon. .. .       20      S.  T.  changed  to  D.  T. 

4.3     Clohe    Monett     10      S.  T.  changed  to  D.  T. 

9.6    Olathe    Spring    Hill S.  T.  changed  to  D.  T. 


4.7     Mt.    Vernon Rollins 

ICO     AltLona,    Pa Gallitzin 

21.6     Conemaugh.    Pa Gallitzii 


!.0     EI  Pa 


Tex Rio   Grande   R. 


Englewood,    Tex Baer    Jet.... 

Hornberg,  Ore Gregory,    Or 

Portland,  Ore Beaverton     .. 


Williamsport,   Md . 


esburg 


6     LTnion   Style  B Neutral  track  and  po-  • 

larized  line D.  C,  L.  O. 

6     Union   Style   B 

22     Union    

19      Light      A.    C,    color. 

31      Union    Color  light. 

9     Union    Style   S Track U.    Q.,    3-pos.      Change    fro 

single  tc   double  track. 


1  Interboro  R.  T.  Co..   New   York 
Electro-pneumatic  stops  at  signal   I 


signaled   for  both  di: 


Liter  (local)   tracks,  signaled  only  at  curves. 


TABLE    B— AUTOMATIC    BLOCK    SIGNALS    UNDER    CONSTRUCTION    ON    DECEMBER  31,  1921 


Name  of  road 


Miles  of  road 
Single  Double 
track     track 


From 


B.  &    Ohio 10.0     Wildwood,    Pa. 

C.  &    Ohio 40.O 

C.  St    Alton 

111.     Central 

Interborough    R.   T 

D.  &    Hudson 13.0 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern     Region 


.Pin 


Creek. 


signals  Type  of  signals 
22  Union,  Style  T-2... 
88     Union    light 


Control   system 


Remarks 


Charlottesville    Stauntcn    88     Union    light Line  A.  P.  B Color   light. 

4.0     Manchester.     HI Roodlmuse     2     Track   2-pos.   L.   O. 

3.5     Paducah.    Ky Yards     11      Hall,    Style   L Overlap   

3.7     143d    Street Fordham    Rd . . .  53     Color-light On  suburban  line;  three-track 

...      Schenevus,    N,   Y....E.    Worcester...  14      Motor     semaphore Track   and  line U.  Q.,  3-pos.,  normal  danger. 


15.0     Atgle 


.  Downingto 


57     Ge 


al;   pos.  light A.  C.  polarized Fourt  track:    replace    electro- 
pneumatic   and    motor. 


19.4      Egg   Harbor Atlantic    City...       39      Union    pos.    light D.    C.    polarized Approach    lighting. 

...      Vinita,    Okla Wybark    87     Union,  Style  S,  U.  Q.. Automatic    Approach  electric  lights 


Pacific 2.8 

Totals    119.3 


Lamar,    Tex Buna 

Niles.    Calif 


11      Union,  Style  S,  U.  Q..A.  P.  B Approach  electric  lights 

5      Union,    Style   B D.    C,    3-pcs.,    U.    Q. 

389 


TABLE   C— AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS— PROPOSED   NEW   CONSTRUCTION 


Name  of  i 
T.  &   S. 


Miles  of  roa.l 

Single   Dotlbl 

ad  track     track 


6.8 
Canadian  Nat. 

Eastern     Lines 4.0 

26.0 

C.   &   0 4.0 

C.   &  A 

Great    Northern 165.0 

111.   Traction   Co 16.0 

N.  P 155.0 


Pennsylvania: 
Central     Region. 


No.  of 
track  From  To  signals         Type  of  signals  Control   system 

10.2  Nerska,    111 Willow     Sps.,  Ill      13     Union.  Style  T-2 Neutral  track 

8.9  New   Boston,    Mo Dumas,    Mo 12     Union,  Style  T-2 Neutral  track 

23.9  Olathe,    Kan Le  Loup,  Kan..       25     Union.  Style  T-2 Neutral  track 

14.6  Neva,    Kan Cedar  Pt,    Kan.      28     Union,  Style  T-2 Neutral  track 

...  Walton,    Kan Newton.    Kan...         2     Union,  Style  T-2 Neutral  track 


6.0     Sevis     .  . 

Sackville 

...      Stollings, 

6.0     Godfrey, 


.Chandiere 

■  Springhill    

.  Rum    Creek   Jet. 
.  Brighton     


24 


A.   P.   B.  on  S.  T... 

A.    P.    B 

A.    P.   B 

semaphore Track    circuit 2-pos.,  L.  Q 


Staunton,    Til Edwardsville     .  . 

Dilworth,    Minn Mandan,   N.  D.. 


58        Garrison.    Mont Missoula    

3.0     Indian     Village Sierra    Vista... 


Motor    semaphore Track    circuit 

G.    R.    S.,    Model    2A, 

3-pcs A.r.B.  on  single  track 


20     Color     light. 


Change   from   D.   C.   to  A.   C. 

track  circuits. 
Four   track. 


18.3  Ingram     Bulger    87  Position    light Track   and   line.  ..  . 

6.8  Collier,  W.  Va Wheeling   Jet .. .  45  Position    light T.-ack   and   line 

21.9  Tewett,    O Dcnnison,     O...  90  Position    Hght Track   and   line.... 

...  Marysville   5  L'nion.    Style   B A.  C.  track  circuit. 


.  D.  C.  operated. 


Totals    378  0  235.6 


749 
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Tablb    D— Manual    Iii^ck    Signaxjng   Installed   in*    1921 


Fi 


No.  of     Type  of 
ignals      signal 


Miles 

Single  Double 
Name  of  road       track     track 
Natl: 

Toff  re    

C.&N.W 61  New  Ulm.  Minn Tracy 9     2-pos.  L.O. 

Ft.  Worth  &  D.  C.   141  Wichita  Falls.  Tex..  Ft.  Worth    16     2  arm 

.7.8  Marion     Train  stafi 


209.8 


30 


Table   G — Intei  uplbtbd    i> 


Layout 

crossing, 
junctit  n. 
Name  of  road  Location  terminal,  etc. 

i" Ncwkirk.  Okla Juni 


Me-  Electro 

chan-    Elec-    pneu- 
ical     trical    matic 


A.    . . 

A.  C.  L Allenhurst,   Ga Crossing    6" 

r.  &  o Tates   Point,   0 Crossing    34 

Boiton  &   Maine. .So,    Lawrence.    Mass    I  ..24 

ran.    N'at'l: 

East  Lines Johette     Crossing     l.u 

Washago.     Ont Draw      12 

North     Bay.    Ont Crossing     5' 

Q    J,  Pacific Saskatoon      Crossing      93 

•  nun     Crossing     5* 

C    P      Watson.     S;,sk Crossing  C.  N.  R.  13 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  .  Phillipsburg.    N.    I...  Nine   &   Junction.    .. 

C   JO Big  Sandy    let.,   Ky..  J  unction    5 

,•    \  N    W    .        ..Hurley,     Wis junction    8 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  U.  .  Burt-Galion,     Ohio. .. Xing  i 

Ansonia.    Ohio Xiny  C.    N.   Div. .    41 

Briar    (Acton,    Ind.).. End    Double  Track    10 

Beech   Grove,   Ind. ..  .Terminal     10 

Winchester,    Ind Xing.   G.    R.  &   1.    32 

Greenville,    Ohio Xing.    D.   St   U...    14 

D.  L.  &  W Hackensack  Drawbridge    

Kc.-irnev     function    

Harrison     Yard Switches    

Newark,   N.   J Begin  Third  Track    .. 

rk,  N.  j I  Ira  ...     8 

Erie   Newark.    N.    f Drawbridge    

I.  C Ramsey,    111 I  . ...  29 

Carlton,    Minn Xing  ft    function.    .. 

G.  T.: 

Western  Lines. .  Pontine.    Mich Crossing    

ic,    Mich Crossing    13f 

Battle   Creek.    Mich.. Crossing'    

K.  C.  Southern. ..  !>e  Queen.   Ark Crossing    12* 

Worland,    Mo  <  ing    13" 

Pacific    Electric... Wisbum,    CaJil Crossing    .... 

Pennsylvania: 

5.    W     Region. . Richmond,    Ind Switching    

Eastern    Region.'  ante  n.  Md Crossing    15" 

p.   ,\-  R Mverstown,    Pa Switching    

I     ft  N M.ivton.   Tcr.n function    8' 

Brentwood,    Tenn.  ..  .Junction    4"' 

Biloxi,    Miss Mrauhridgc     8n 

M.  K.  &  T Ft  Worth.  Tex Yards,    I 

N.   Y.   C Rotterdam  Jet Junction    501 

Michig'n  CentH. Detroit, 

iv    7 

Detroit,    Palmer    Ave   ,1 

N.  Y.  N.  II.  ft  H. Providence,  K    I  

'  I  '  Yard 

Center,  Mini 

Belgrade.   Mont 

.  Tcrhndge,  Tenn Drawbridge    

I    River.    Ala.  .  I  >r.i\,  bridge     .....     .. 

Drmnpnli*.    Ala Crossing     3" 

ific 

so,  Tex   function    . 

.>.  Tex ' 

i 
I       -.      ! 


r    r 


197 


1  Addition. 

■ 


• 


■ 


■  nd    power 


rf  sinnaU 


•    truction   December  31,   1921 
No.  of  working  levers 


B.   S   I  > 

-    \l  lini 

0    




Interboro   R.   T. 


Layout 
crossing, 
junctit  n 
Location  or  terminal 

.Ashley    River Drawbridge   4 

.M't'n  I.''kc  P.,  M  43 

nehouse   .   

.  Mint..  W.V.  (MX). Ternn nal    9 

e,    Jet.  ...Junction    

,W.   Water!"!.,    fa. Crossing    15 

reet 

New     Lots    Ave 

sing    24 

D  "sing    18 


Electro 
Elec-  pneu- 
trical  matic  Total 


Pennsyh 

Eastern  Region 


Lehigh  ft  X.  E. 
N.  Y.  Central.  . 
L'.   Pacific    


Wabash 
u      Pacil 
Total 


Switching     

Parkcsburg,    Pa..  .Switching    

It  ing    

ille,    Pa . . .  Switching    27 

Bath.  P.i >  ii    I     ft  W.     6 

D.  L.  ft  W.     5 

ft.,  N.  Y. Junction     35 

Finch,  N.  Y Crossing    20 

Aspen,    VVyo runnel,  ft  E.  D.  T.   .. 

Alum, ,nt.   VVvo...  Tunnel,  ft   E.  D.T.   .. 

('•tin    B'ffs.  la..  A. Terminal  ft  Jet 

t  nun.  B'rTs.  la..  B. Terminal  ft  Jet 

■nd  Jet.  D. 


r.  &  i. 


17 


223 


1  Electro-mechanical. 
'Federal;   electro-mechanical. 
:  Electric;   concrete  trunking. 

1  Trolley  contactor  contr  electric  line. 

'  Reconstruction ;    position-light   signals   replace   semaphores- 
signals;  electric  time  locks. 
t  Renewal;  route  and  approach  locking. 
1  Route   locking. 

'.    K     S.,   model  2A;  check  locking  through  tunnel. 

I       I'     S  \  :     heck  locking  through  tunnel. 

;  Added  to  G.  R.  S.,  model  2. 

U  S.  ft  S.i  style  F. 
"  Union,   D  C,  type  F. 

Tinj   I— Intehiockixc   Plants   Piofossd  roe   1922 


No.  of  working  levers 

Me-  Electro 

chan-  Elec-  pneu- 
ical  trical  matic  Total 


p     Q 


i ,     I     Pai  ifii 


.('harm 

Harrowsmitb    ... 

Washago  

Allenb]     let 

Imonton. 



La    Pra 








.Crossing    20 

.Junction 21 

■Crossing      to      he 

.      rcln.ilt  

Crossing  .  .  . 

Terminal  

.Junction  .... 

Grossing If- 


Rebuilding 
Rebuilding 


A.   ('.   I..  H  ydville,  Ga.. 

0. Cincinnati,  Ohio..  I 

us.  W.  Va 

1 

Grand  Trunk: 

Lines. Charlotte,  Mich..  .Crossing    .. 

Interbo  th     Street.  .. 

lerome   Ave.  . .  . 

New   l^ts  Ave.  . 

\I    k    S   I  ll.illelt.  Okla.    - 

\l„ind  City.  Ka 


.Vard     

.  Vard     


K  .ii 


P      A     R        .... 


Calif 

■  ista,  Calif, 
.  1  -sington.    Pa.  .  .  . 
Ml. ml,,     ■ 

llarrlsburg,    Pa... 
ill   Haven. 


Is 
13 

■  s     14 

.    IS 

10 



Switching 


0 
2*8     145     257     670 


1 
', 

- 
am  hameal   plant,      Route    i 
r  low 


' 


■  ',iir\    has   tendered    !•>    the    department   of 

publii    wri.  '       ngton,  us  right  "t  «/»• 

orthport,  Wash.,  (•■  the  <  .iti.nli.in  lino,  ■  distance  ol 

into  .i  public  highwa)      The 

i 

million  (.loll 


Railroad  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Activities 

Construction  a  Minimum  in  1921 — Considerable  Increased  Use 
of  Composite  Circuits 

By  J.  H.  Dunn 


M 


Preliminary  to  making  this  second  annual  survey  of  the 
activities  in  the  railroad  telegraph  and  telephone  field, 
the  Railway  Age  sent  questionnaires  to  214  representa- 
tive roads  asking  for  certain  data  with  reference  to  their 
outside  plant  equipment.  As  this  feature  of  our  annual  re- 
view number  was  only  inaugurated  last  year  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  comparisons  with  the  amounts  of  work  done  in 
previous  years.  However,  it  is  evident  that  construction  has 
been  at  a  minimum  during  1921. 

Small  Amount  of  Work  Completed  in  1921 

Thirty-one  of  115  roads  replying  reported  telegraph  and 
telephone  construction  work  completed 

during  1921.    Of  the  393  miles  of  rail-       

road-owned    pole    line    built    in    the       ■ 

United  States,  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville constructed  237  miles,  and  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
135  miles,  both  installations  being  re- 
placements of  equipment  removed  be- 
cause of  the  termination  of  contracts 
with  the  Western  Union.  The  Canadian 
National  installed  158.4  miles  of  pole 
line,  1,637.2  miles  of  iron  wire  and 
2,998  miles  of  copper.  The  reports 
show  that  1,190.4  miles  of  iron  wire 
was  installed  and  1,104.9  miles  of 
copper  was  added  to  existing  plant 
equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Some  913  miles  of  road  was  equipped 
with  telephone  train  dispatching  cir- 
cuits, the  largest  installation  being  that 
of  489   miles  on  the  Western   Pacific 

Railroad.      A    total    of    244    miles    of        — — — __^__ 
metallic    telephone    circuits    for    block 
signaling   was   placed   in    service    and 

1,689  miles  of  metallic  message  and  conversation  circuits  was 
installed;  the  largest  installation  was  518  miles  on  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England  and  the  second  largest,  454  miles  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  24.4  miles  of  telegraph 
dispatching  circuits  have  been  reported  as  installed  during 
1921,  whereas  telephone  train  dispatching  circuits  were 
placed  in  service  on  913  miles  of  road  during  this  period. 
The  tendency  to  utilize  existing  wires  to  the  limit  is  shown 
by  the  installation  of  1,269.6  miles  of  simplex  circuits, 
336.6  miles  of  duplex  and  842  miles  of  phantom. 

Some  Work  Under  Construction 

The  amount  of  cable  construction  was  limited,  the  largest 
installation  of  overhead  cable  for  telegraph  purposes  being 
10  miles  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Twenty-two 
miles  of  overhead  cable  was  installed   for  electrical   trans- 


INIMUM  amount  of  con- 
struction in  recent  years, 
thus  taxing  existing  facili- 
ties to  the  limit.  Many  important 
developments  have  been  made  in 
apparatus,  placing  the  roads  in  a 
position  to  expand  their  facilities 
to  better  advantage  at  this  time. 
Pole  line  maintenance  is  from  two 
to  five  years  behind  schedule. 

Widespread  application  of  tele- 
phones for  train  dispatching  and 
long  distance  conversation  cir- 
cuits is  an  important  part  of  con- 
templated construction  program. 


A  Heavv   Wire  Lead 

mission  on  the  New  York  Central.  Eighty-two  telephone 
booths  or  boxes  were  reported  placed  in  service  during  the 
year  1921. 

Thirteen  roads  reported  work  under  construction  as  of 
December  31,  1921.  Only  68  miles  of  pole  line  is  reported 
as  under  way,  33.2  miles  of  this  being  on  the  Western  Pacific 
and  18  miles  on  the  Canadian  National.  The  installation 
of  531.4  miles  of  iron  wire  and  2,506.4  miles  of  copper  is 
now  under  way.  Construction  work  under  way  also  includes 
49.3  road  miles  of  telegraph  dispatching  circuits  and  183 
miles  of  telephone  dispatching. 

The  total  of  circuit  miles  of  telephone  equipment  reported 
under  construction  includes  131  miles 
^____^___  of  metallic  dispatching,  128.8  miles  of 
metallic  block,  and  70  miles  of  message 
and  conversation  circuits.  A  total  of 
2.9  miles  of  overhead  cable  and  3  miles 
of  underground  cable  is  under  construc- 
tion at  this  time. 


Work  Contemplated  for  1922 
As  budgets  have  been  held  up  or  can- 
celled so  often  in  the  past  few  vears  a 
number  of  roads  refuse  to  offer  an 
estimate  of  the  future  construction  ac- 
tivities. However,  it  is  illuminating  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions 
considerable  telegraph  and  telephone 
work  is  planned,  and  authority  for  com- 
mencement of  work  has  been  granted  in 
several  cases. 

Only  60  miles  of  pole  line  is  con- 
templated  on  the   25   roads   reporting 
■       new  work.    However,  it  is  the  intention 
to  add  700  miles  of  iron  wire  and  7,409 
miles   of   copper.      Definite   plans   are 
under  way  for  the  addition  of  telegraph  train  dispatching 
circuits  on  nine  different  roads,  the  largest  proposed  installa- 
tion being  that  of  453  miles  on  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City. 
Metallic  conversation  circuits  to  the  extent  of  2,798  miles 
are  contemplated,  1,418  miles  of  which  is  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, southwestern  region. 

General  Outlook 

The  amount  of  telegraph  and  telephone  construction  on 
the  railroads  during  1921  will  no  doubt  stand  as  one  of  the 
lowest  records.  In  contrast  to  this,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph departments  indicated  in  their  reports  that  the  prospect 
for  new  work  in  1922  is  hopeful;  and  some  few  have  definite 
authority  to  proceed. 

On  many  railroads  the  maintenance  of  pole  lines  has 
been,  of  necessity,  somewhat  neglected  during  the  past  few 
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TABLE  I— TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  WORK  COMPLETED  IN  NINETEEN  TWENTY-ONE 
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TABLE   2— TELEGRAPH   AND  TELEPHONE   WORK  UNDER   CONSTRUCTION   ON    DECEMBER   31,    1921 
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TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  WORK  CONTEMPLATED  FOR  1922— Continued 
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Recent   developments  of  the  telephone   repeater  have  re- 
moved  the  limit  from  long  distance  telephone  communication. 

Late  experiments  on  electrified  roads  have  demonstrated  the 
success  of  the  carrier  current  system  of  communication  over 
the  trolley  wire  to  or  from  a  moving  train.    In  certain  con- 


gested districts  or  in  localities  where  the  physical  conditions 
prevent  the  economical  construction  of  a  pole  line,  it  is 
evident  that  wireless  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus  will 
produce  economies,  and  railroad  installations  of  this  nature 
are  being  watched  with  inl 


An  Analysis  of  the  Railway  Statistics  for   1921 

(Continued  123) 

vades  th<  business  world  which  i-  not  wholly  psychological, 
bul  is  based  on  actualities,  and  in  an)  general  improvement 
in  business  the  railways  are  bound  to  share.  The  effect  >>t' 
even  a  Id  per  cent  increase  in  traffit  would  be  most  hearten- 
ing, and  would  translate  itself  into  a  real  improvement  in  the 
i  nam  ial  position  of  the  railways. 
Without  venturing  even  a  guess  as  to  the  rate  and  wage 
lilities,  therefore,  I  strong])  believe  in  a  better  railway 
Mar  lor  1922  than  we  experienced  in  1921. 


'i  the  near  future  undoubtedl)  dammed  up  the  current 
of  train,   to  some  extent  — a  condition 

which  in  the  pullii   interest  should  not  l>e  allowed  to 
many  weeks  into  the  year. 


The  Coming  Year 

rhree  elements  ol  uncertainty  exist  in  the  railway  situa- 
tion  as   it   will   project   itself  into  the   12  months  ol 
namely,  th<-  level  of  rates,  the  level  of  wage-,  and  the  level 
of  traffii . 

I  In    rate  question  Is  now  under  investigation  b)   i1 
terstate  Commerce  Commission    in   the  form  of  a  general 
inquiry  into  the  subject.     That  the  Commission  appr 
tin   vitd   importance    not  only  t"  the  railways  them 
but  to  the  wh(  le  I  usiness  world  as  well     of  moving  promptly 
in  tlu-  matter  is  clear  from  the  record  already  made  in  the 
inquiry,  and  a  speedy  de<  ision  in  the  matter  ma)  be  < 
with  i 
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Engine    House    lad    Water    Tower   at    Lausanne,    Switzerland 


Some  Typical   licws  <f  Abandoned  Line 


Railway  Lines  Abandoned  During  the  Year   1921 

Difficulties  Facing  Roads  Through  the  Year  Clearly  Indicated  by 
Mileage  Discontinued 

By  Milburn  Moore 


The  year  1921  was  one  of  the  most  difficult,  from  prac- 
tically every  angle,  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  had  to  face  in,  perhaps,  their  entire  history. 
By  the  first  of  the  year  it  had  become  fairly  evident  that 
many  of  the  roads  were  going  to  have  a  serious  struggle  if 
they  were  to  come  through  without  disturbing  financial 
troubles,  if  not  bankruptcy.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
operation  was  suspended  or  discontinued  on  1,626.38  miles 
of  line.  To  this  amount  there  should  be  added  51  miles  of 
line  upon  which  operation  was  suspended  or  discontinued 
altogether  during  the  latter  part  of  1920,  notice  of  which 
was  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  last  annual  com- 
pilation of  statistics.  This  brings  the  total  up  to  1,677.38 
miles,  or  over  a  thousand  miles  more  than  were  constructed 
in  about  the  same  period. 

Of  the  total  mileage  abandoned  for  operation,  217.09 
miles,  or  slightly  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1920, 
were  abandoned  entirely,  the  track  being  taken  up  and  the 
equipment  sold.  A  large  part  of  the  remaining  1,460.29 
miles  consisted  of  lines  upon  which  operation  was  discon- 
tinued because  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  year,  such  as 
light  traffic  and  heavy  operating  expenses.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  this  mileage  will  again  be  placed  in  service 
when  conditions  become  more  favorable. 

The  past  year  is  the  first  full  year  in  which  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  decide 
whether  the  "present  and  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  the  abandonment"'  of  railway  lines.  It  has 
reported  upon  a  large  number  of  cases  during  the  year.  This 
introduces  another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  lines 
abandoned  which  helps  to  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  year's 
changes.  It  concerns  the  applications  for  abandonment  pre- 
sented to  the  commission,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
main  compilation  of  miles  abandoned,  etc.  In  addition  to 
the  1,677.38  miles  mentioned,  there  were  authorizations  by 
the  commission  for  the  discontinuance  of  191.01  miles  and 
applications  for  the  abandonment  of  575.17  miles,  regarding 
which  no  action  has  as  yet  been  reported  publicly. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  states,  the  major  portion  of 
the  mileage   upon   which   operation   has   been   discontinued, 


plus  the  mileage  included  in  the  applications  before  the 
commission,  lies  in  the  southern  states  from -coast  to  coast, 
with  Arkansas  outstanding,  with  about  223  miles  upon  which 
track  was  taken  up  or  operation  discontinued. 

Of  the  entire  country,  the  state  of  Colorado  suffered  the 
most,  including,  as  it  did,  practically  one-fourth  of  the  total 
miles  abandoned  for  the  country.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant roads  of  this  state  which  are  no  longer  operating  are 
the  Colorado  Midland  and  the  Colorado  Springs  &  Cripple 
Creek  District. 

The  mileage  for  Michigan  was  high  also  and  is  repre- 
sented almost  entirely  by  short  sections  and  small  branches 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  of  which  only  a  small  part  has  been 
abandoned  to  date,  the  remainder  being  covered  by  appli- 
cations before  the  commission  and  not  yet  authorized. 

The  largest  of  the  roads  which  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  its  wheels  turning  was  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
and  the  experience  of  this  road  and  the  cause  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  operation  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  light 
traffic  and  heavy  operating  expenses. 

Some  of  the  smaller  lines  which  have  ceased  operation 
because  of  their  unprofitableness  and  their  ability  to  run  up 
large  deficits  as  common  carriers,  and  which  show  little 
justification  for  resumption  of  operation  as  common  carriers, 
do  contain  some  possibilities  as  private  lines  or  plant  facili- 
ties. An  example  of  this  is  the  Sugar  Pine  Railway,  which 
was  released  during  1921  by  both  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a 
common  carrier  but  which  is  now  being  operated  under  lease 
by  a  large  lumber  company  as  a  plant  facility. 

While  there  is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  some  of  these 
roads  will  again  resume  operation  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  there  is  considerable  mileage  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  discontinued  permanently  and  the  lines  junked. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  much  of  the  mileage  abandoned, 
or  to  be  abandoned  for  operation  shortly,  was  constructed 
primarily  for  logging  purposes  and,  so  long  as  the  timber 
held  out  and  the  market  was  good,  they  were  a  profitable 
investment.  With  the  removal  of  most  of  the  timber,  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  traffic  to  justify  the  continuation  of 
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the  lines  or  branches  as  common  carriers.  For  instance,  on 
one  southern  road  only  three  carloads  of  other  than  lumber 
traffic  originated  on  the  line  during  the  entire  year.  It  has 
only  taken  the  severity  of  a  year  like  1921  to  hasten  to  a 
conclusion  what  would  have  been  the  outcome  anyway. 

The  permanent  abandonments  of  the  past  few  years  have, 
in  a  way.  been  indicative  of  the  gradual  tightening  up  of 
the  country's  railway  lines  and  the  consequent  elimination 
of  the  lines  that  are  poorly  and  uneconomically  located, 
without  any  particular  hardship  to  the  surrounding  territory. 
Although  1921  was  the  fifth  year  that  the  miles  of  line 
abandoned  exceeded  the  miles  of  new  line  constructed,  this 
fact  cannot  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the  country  is  over- 
built with  railways.  In  fact,  there  is  still  need  for  much 
railway  construction  and  the  clearing  away  of  these  lines 
should  in  the  end  prove  beneficial,  if  not  even  stimulating, 
when  there  is  more  money  available  and  the  subject  of  ex- 
-  to  existing  lines  and  the  building  of  new  ones  is 
i  in  under  consideration. 
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Ashland.  Odcnah  &   M.i 

Odonah.   Wis.,   to  end  of  track 

Atchison,  Topeka  &   Sain 

Barnwell.    Calif.,    to    South    Ivanpah 

Atlanta  &  St.  Andrew' 

St     Andrew's    branch    in    Florida 

Renncttsville   Sr    Cheraw — 

Brownsville,  S.  C,  to  Sellers 

lis   Railway— 

In  Wisconsin,  not  specified 

Boston  &  Maine — 

Rcthlehem  Junction,  N.  H.,  to  Profile  House. 

Cherrv    Mountain,    N.    II.,   to   Utlcrson 

Profile    House,   N.   II..   north 

Caro  Northern — 

In   Texas    

Central   New   England — 

Feeding  Hills.   Mas?.,   to  Agawaro   function. . . 
Charlotte  Harbor  &   Northern — 

Tiger   Bay  branch   in    Florida 

Colorado   Midland — 

In    Colorado     

Colorado   Springs  &  Cripple  Creek  District — 



nthern— 

Percy.    Miss.,    to    Richcy 

Klizabcth.    Mis-.,    to    Kerg's    Junction 

ItU    Bene,    Miss.,   to   Belzoni 

Georgia  &   Florida— 

In   Georgia    

Great    Northern — 

lishclm,    Minn 

Greenville  &  Northern — 

In    Texas     

liulf,    Mobile   &    Northern— 

F.llisville.    Miss.,   to    Ellisville  Junction 

Hawkinsvillt   &    Florida    Southern— 

Haukinsville.    Ga.,    to    Worth 

Ashburn,    Ga.,    to    Camella 

JonesboTO.    I-ake   City   &    Eaaten 

MrFerren,   Ark.,   to   Osceola 

Midway,    Ark.,   to   Lra  

Kentwood,  Creensburg  &  S-  uthwestcrn — 

Kent's    Mill.    La.,    to    Froilcr 

lake   Charles    Railway    ,*.     ' 

Louisiana    

Uesvillc   Fast   ft  West  — 

From    Leesvillc.     La.,    east 

l-cctonia    Railway — 

10  Clubman  Junction 

Lehigh  St   New    Fncland — 

In      New     Yort  

.Ilcy— 



M 



Louisiana 

Dallas    ft    Gull 

. 

" 


itly      doned  and 
and  taken  up,  not  taken  up, 


ration— 


o   Bridie 


0.85 
20.00 


25.00 
22.00 


2.00 


10.45 
14.47 
27.19 


te 

Rapid  City,   Mich.,  to  Kalkaska 

Clary,    Mich.,   to   Carters 

Philadelphia  &   Reading— 

■■■<  kin.    f'.i  

Potatoc  Creek  Railroad 

Keating    Summit.    Pa.,    to    four  mile    post. 
Reynoldsvillc   &    Falls    Creek— 

Rathmel  function.  Pa.,  to  David  Mine.  .  . . 
a  s  ft   Ohio   River— 

Reebs  Station,  111.,  to  Belleville 

St.   Louis   Southwestern 

Lufkin,    Tex.,    to    Kennard 

Shreveport,    Alexandria   ft    Southwestern — 

Longville,    La.,    to    Vandcrcook 

Pine  Railway- 
In    Califi  rnia  

■.I 

i.i    Dallas,    Tex       

Texas.    Arkansas   ft    Louisiana 

Union    Pacific — 

'.    Wvo..    to    state    line 

Wyuta,    Utah,  to  Wahsatch 

In    SummitviUe,     fnd 

\  aldosta,   Moultrie    S    \\  • 

Ga.,    to    Moultrie . . . . 

Watauga  ft    Yadkin   Ri 

In      North      Carolina 

I  t  n — 

In     Wisconsin     

Yakima  pcrtation  Company — 

In    Yakima.    Wash  '. 


0.31 
4.00 
1.37 


Alberta   &   ( crcat    Waterway  — 



Great   Northern— 

fn   vt unity  of  Cloverdale.   t.   C 

!"'■    national   boundary  t     Rossland,  B.  C- 


0.52 
42.00 


0.72 
217.09 


2.00 
30.30 

•  5.50- 
14.15 


30.50 
18.30 


11.40 
0.90 


LINES    NOT    INCLUDED    IN    1920   STATISTICS 


United    States 


ISucksport     &     Elk     Kit 
Crystal   River  \-  San  Juan — 

I.i    i  ,  I    t  i. 
Cumberland   Nf  rtl 

In    Tennessee     

Newport  <\   Sherman's   Valley- — 

In     Pennsylvania 


Lines  abandoned  Lines  aban- 
permanently      doned  and 
and  taken  up,  not  taken  up, 
Miles 


Miles 
8.00 


APPLICATIONS     MAD!      fO     \BANDON,    DURING    1921 


Railroad 

Alabama  S 

agoula 

Atchison.   Topeka  ft   Santa   Kc 

Burnett     branch.     Okla 

Bangor  &  Aroostook 

illc   Junctii  n.    Me.,    to    Catahdin    Iron 


Works 


Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois — 

Chicago    S    Indiana    Coal    Railway 

Colorado   Southern — 

Biien.i    Vista,   Colo.,  to    Romley 

Duluth  ft  Northern   Minnesota — 

Knife    River.    Minn.,   b    Cascade 

Flint    licit    I  I'cre    Marqui 

<i<  msec   County,    Mich 

Franklin  ft   Pittsylvania— 

Rockv    Mount,    Va..   to    Pittsville 

stern— 

Onalaska,  W,s.,  to  La  Crone 

Great   Northern — 

Branch   is   Steven's  County,   w.i-i 

Pi  I'l.m.l.    N,    Dak  .   to   Portland    function. 

Kindei  .\  Norths  ■ 

Kinder,    La.,    to    Dullard.. 

Liberty.  White — 

Libei  •  nfacomb 

-    Gull 

In   Taylor   County,   Mi  

St.  Marie — 

nhuo,    Minn.,    to    Decrwood 

>pi  t  entral — 

Branch  line  from  Hattiaaburf,  \h«  

Northm     Pai 

burn  '-ranch  In  Wisconsin    

lei  f  lkh<  mi  bram  h  in   Mln 

Can 

Freeport   branch   in  M  

Urn  it.nhansn 



Ii.,    R  M  W     ■     I 

II  ,■ ,  i  i        . 

Seaboi- 

ln    N 
Tanneaai 


29.90 

6.00t 


67.00 
4.67 


16.00 
24.20 


6.23 
25.69 

|(  f.4 

10.00 


1  3» 
191.01 


■    oaaf   recently    reopened, 
ised. 
ids    to   Federal   court. 


ont   Terminal    of   tin 


Not  Much  Activity  in  New  Construction  in  1921 

Mileage  of  New  Lines  Shows  Increase  Over  1920,  but  Other 
Projects  Were  Small  and  Restricted 

By  Milburn  Moore 


One  encouraging  FEATURE  of  a  most  difficult  year  for 
the  railroads  was  the  greater  activity  in  the  building 
of  new  lines  in  the  United  States.  During  1921  there 
were  completed  475.10  miles  of  new  line,  which  in  compar- 
ison to  the  low  record  for  1920  of  313.71  miles  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  45  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  far  below  the 
mileages  built  previous  to  the  World  War  and  from  about 
two-thirds  to  one-half  of  that  built  each  year  during  the 
four  years  previous  to  1920. 

Total  mileage  (first,  second  and  other  multiple  main 
track)  also  increased,  reaching  642.22  miles,  of  which  143.07 
and  25.26  miles  were  second  and  third  track  respectively. 
This  multiple  track  construction  is  an  encouraging  increase 
over  1920  when  but  414.35  miles  of  all  track  were  completed, 
of  which  90.87  and  1.89  miles  were  second  and  third  track. 
Other  railway  construction  was  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  the  completion  of  a  few  large  projects  and  a  number 
of  small  ones  started  in  previous  years.  Little  new  work  of 
any  size  was  inaugurated  during  1921. 

In  Canada  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  in  total 
mileage  constructed  as  compared  with  1920  and  almost  no 
building  of  second  and  other  multiple  track  work.  With 
251.48  miles  of  first  track  and  6.57  miles  of  second,  Cana- 
dian mileage  came  close  to  its  low  record  of  1918.  Since  1914 
the  building  of  new  lines  in  Canada  has  been  at  a  low  point 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  much  done  in  the 
future  until  Canada  gets  nearer  a  solution  of  her  railway 
problem. 

The  longest  stretch  of  line  was  that  constructed  by  the 
Government  Railroad  of  Alaska — 81.95  miles.  This  marks 
the  completion  of  the  building  program  of  the  Alaskan  proj- 
ect as  it  now  stands  and  no  new  construction  in  the  way  of 
additional  mileage  is  in  progress.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Government  Railroad  of  Alaska  will  be  formally  opened  to 
operation  with  elaborate  ceremonies  at  Anchorage  early  in 
February.    The  remaining   first  track  mileage  was,   in  the 


truiin,  divided  approximately  among  seven  states,  with  Texas 
leading  with  63.60  miles  and  Florida  next  with  59.90  miles. 
The  other  states  which  had  any  considerable  mileage  of  first 
f  ack,  comparatively  speaking,  were  North  Carolina  with 
48  miles,  Oklahoma  with  44.92  miles  and  West  Virginia 
with  44.90  miles.  West  Virginia  also  had  21.52  miles  of 
second  track  or  a  total  of  66.42  miles,  the  greatest  mileage 
of  all  track  constructed  within  any  one  state. 

The  most  important  reason  for  West  Virginia's  track  ex- 
pansion is  the  development  of  that  state's  coal  territories 
much  of  which  has  not,  as  yet,  even  been  tapped.  The 
growth  of  coal  traffic  has  in  some  instances  been  far  greater 
than  the  expansion  of  railway  facilities  to  handle  it.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  during  the 
past  few  years  and,  of  the  21.52  miles  of  new  second  track, 
18.8  miles  are  the  work  of  that  road  in  carrying  out  its 
plan  of  double-tracking  the  line  up  the  Guyandot  river  into 
the  Logan  coal  fields.  The  completion  of  these  18.8  miles 
in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  finished  makes  this 
line  50  per  cent  double  track. 

The  development  in  Texas,  with  a  total  mileage  of  65.77 
is,  in  a  manner,  similar,  if  oil  be  considered  instead  of  coal. 
Each  year  sees  an  expansion  of  the  oil  field  activities  in  that 
state  with  an  accompanying  need  for  more  railway  facilities. 

Florida  with  59.90  miles,  all  first  track  as  stated  pre- 
viously, is  the  result  of  entirely  different  needs,  which  are 
presumably  not  that  of  expansion  because  of  commercial 
necessity  in  a  direct  sense,  but  rather  an  expansion  to  fill 
pioneering  agricultural  needs.  Florida  for  its  size  is  one  of 
the  least,  if  not  the  least,  developed  of  the  states  from  a 
railway  standpoint.  Immense  tracts  of  land  are  as  yet  idle 
and  unsettled.  The  drainage  work  in  and  around  the  Ever- 
glades made  available  a  considerable  acreage  of  rich  land, 
with  a  consequent  growth  of  towns  and  settlements,  the 
further  growth  of  which  was  dependent  upon  transportation. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  when  the  principal  and,  in  fact, 
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practically  the  only  product  from  this  section  of  lower 
Florida,  was  catfish,  caught  in  Lake  Okeechobee,  brought  out 
by  boat  and  shipped  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  With  the  opening  up 
of  this  section  of  the  state,  a  variety  of  important  agricul- 
tural products  were  produced,  the  quantity  increasing  each 
vear  as  more  land  was  developed  and  more  settlers  came  in. 


of  the  roads  which  were  able  financially,  in  comparison  to 
the  average,  to  carry  forward  projects  of  magnitude  did  little 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  tide  them  over. 

Manx  roads  which  previous  to  government  control  had 
commenced  work  on  large  projects  designed  to  effect  future 
rather  than  immediate  operating  economies  have  been  forced 


NEW    TRACK    BUILT    IN    1921 


NEW    TRACK    BUILT    IN    1920 


Number 
compai 
United    Stales  building     track 

Alaska     1  S1.95 

Arkansas     4  13.59 

California    4  5.27 

Florida    4  59.90 

Georgia    2  4.80 

Hawaii    1  10.00 

Idaho    1  7.54 

Illim is     1  .... 

Indiana    2  4.77 

Kansas    2  0.75 

Kentucky     3  1.57 

Louisiana    1  7.81 

Maryland    1  .... 

Minnesota    1  3.00 

Mississippi    3  7.90 

iri     4  4.09 

Montana     1  .... 

Nebraska     1  14.06 

New     lersey 1  1.90 

New    York 1 

North    Carolina 2  48.00 

Ohio     2 

Oklahima     5  44.92 

Pennsylvania    ......  3  5.52 

Tennessee     1.  6.00 

Texas    4  63.60 

Utah    3 

Washington    1  3.50 

West     Virginia 5  44.90 

Wyoming    1  16.94 

Total      66  475.10 

Canada    10 


3.30 
33.80 
9.65 
5.50 


2.90 


Total 
81.95 
15.59 
6.46 
59.90 
4.80 
10.(10 
7.54 
3.30 
38.57 
10.40 
17.67 
7.81 
2.30 
3.00 
8.70 
13.03 
2.90 
14.06 
1.90 
13.30 
48.00 
10.48 
44.92 
5. 87 
6.00 
65.77 
24.01 
3.50 
66.42 
46.07 

642.22 


No.  Cos. 
United  States —    building 

Alaska    1 

Arizona    1 



i     5 

1 



Georgia    2 

Illinois    1 

1 

Kentucky     4 

Louisiana    3 

Maryland    1 

Michigan    1 

M  ,i    1 

2 

2 

ico 1 

rk 1 

Ohi 1 

*  Melanoma    2 

4 

Pennsylvania   4 

1 

Texas     .' 

Utah    1 

1 

West     Virginia 3 

...  1 


First 
track 
37.00 
S.OO 
9.00 
M.7J 

5.00 
2.00 
0.50 
19.87 


I  hi:-  Florida  work,  like  that  in  Alaska,  r  mewhat 

the  railway  development  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  past, 

In    general,    the   year's   construction   has   but   emphasized 

what  was  indicated  strongly  last  year,  namely,  that  intensive 

development  was  more  imperative  than   extensive  and   that 

any  money  to  be  spent  must  necessarily  be  spent  along  those 

lines.    That  has  kept  such  building  as  there  was  strictly  to 

projects  which  would  improve  the  operation  of  trains  at   a 

minimum  of  expense.    The  marked  decrease  in  traffic  at  the 

I,  the  heavy  operating  expenses,  thi 

ess,    and    numerous    other    factors    treated 

undoubtedly  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  railway 

financially  that  caused  much  needed  work  to  lie  held 

nding  the  return  of  more  stable  conditions.   Even  many 


either  to  curtail  the  work  greatly  or  to  abandon  temporarily 
all  work.  A  notable  example  of  this  case  is  the  Pennsylvania, 
which  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  has  had  a  large 
number  of  projects  under  way  involving  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  yet  only  a  small  part  of  it  has  ever  been 
completed  and  nothing  was  carried  forward  during  1921 
except  the  building  of  one  line  in  West  Virginia  to  be  about 
1 2.66  miles  long  when  completed. 

\  substantial  proportion  of  the  projects  listed  this  year 
under  the  different  road-  are  small  ones  covering  improve- 
ment- to  engine  terminal  and  yard  facilities,  an  indication, 
in  itself,  of  the  direction  which  construction  took  for  tli 
Among  the  few  large  projects  upon  which  work  was  per- 
d  m  1921  there  is  only  one  which  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  started  during  that  period.  This  project  is  the  grade 
separation  work  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
through  East  Orange,  N.  J.  The  remainder  consists  of  work 
carried  over  or  continued,  examples  of  which  are  the  Clare- 
mont  terminal  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
union  passenger  station.  In  general,  good  progress  has  been 
made  on  these  and  the  other  few  large  items. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  are  some  factors  which  look 
encouraging  for  1922.  One  of  these  is  the  apparent  revival 
of  the  building  of  branch  lines,  extensions  and  even  new 
short  lines.   Many  of  the  items  show  references  to  lines  either 


under  survey  or  projected  and,  in  other  instances,  under  con- 
struction. Traffic  is  tending  to  increase  and  expenses  have 
decreased;  general  business  is  on  the  upgrade  and  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  are  tending  to  grow  less,  all 
of  which  are  important  and  controlling  influences  on  the 
amount  of  construction  which  can  be  done  in  the  future. 
Nearly  all  the  roads  have  much  work  in  prospect,  which  is 
vital  to  their  future — how  much  of  it  will  be  done  is,  of 
course,  practically  dependent  altogether  on  1922  earnings. 
As  the  prospects  for  increased  net  returns  look  brighter,  there 
are  hopes  for  a  healthier  construction  year  in  1922. 


Railroad  Construction  in  the  United  States  in  1921 


Ahukini  Terminal  &  Railway 

First  Track:  From  Ahukini,  Kanaii,  to  Kealia,  Kanaii,  in  territory  of 
Hawaii,  10  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  New  line  under  survey  from 
Kealia  to  Moloaa,  10  miles.  Construction  of  breakwater  across  mouth  of 
Bay  at  Ahukini,  cost  $100,000,  50  per  cent  completed.  Building  reinforced 
concrete  wharf  at  Ahukini,  cost   $150,000,  completed. 

Americus   &  Atlantic 

First  Track:    In  Georgia,  nut  specified,  2  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Surveys  made  for  new  lines 
from  Horns  Siding,  Ga.,  to  Americus,   11   miles. 

Ashley,  Drew  &  Northern 

First   Track:    In   Arkansas,   not  specified,   2.23   miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  in  the  vicinity 
of    Ozmont   and    Fountain    Prairie,    Ark.,    2.31    miles. 

Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa   Fe 

Second  Track:    At  San   Bernadino,  Calif.,  2.91   miles. 

Other  Work  Under  Construction :  New  power  house  at  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  cost  $100,000,  15  per  cent  completed.  Machine  shop  and  facilities 
at  Albuquerque,  $1,200,000,  98  per  cent  completed.  Extension  to  Alvasado 
hotel,    Albuquerque,    cost    $400,000,    contract    awarded. 

Atlantic  &  Carolina 

First    Track:    From   Kenansville,   N.   C,  to   Chinquapin,    13   miles. 


First   Track: 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

>odno,   Fla.,  to  Immokalee, 


25.: 


iUs. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  tunnel  roof 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cost  $275,000,  completed.  Construction  of  two  joint 
industrial  tracks  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cost  $260,000,  65  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Track  elevation  through  South  Philadelphia,  and  east  side  yard 
to  the  Delaware  river,  $1,000,000  initial  appropriation,  20  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Extension  of  third  track  and  connection,  etc.,  at  Bay  View  Junc- 
tion. Md.,  cost  $113,000,  50  per  cent  completed.  Revision  of  Locust 
Point,  Md.,  branch  and  yard,  cost  $795,000,  completed.  Building  new 
yard  at  Mt.  Winans,  Md.,  cost  $700,000,  completed.  Renewal  of  bridges  at 
Savage  and  College,  Md.,  cost  $118,000,  50  per  cent  completed.  New 
shop  facilities,  Cumberland,  Md.,  cost  $120,000,  completed.  Bridge  re- 
newals at  Mt.  Savage  Junction  to  Ellerlie,  Pa.,  cost  $308,900,  completed. 
Renewal  of  bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  over  Allegheny  river,  cost  $3,475,350, 
completed.  Bridge  renewal  at  Clokey  and  Washington,  Pa.,  cost  $117,000,  40 
per  cent  completed.  Bridge  renewal  at  Foxburg,  Pa.,  cost  $125,000,  com- 
pleted. Bridge  renewal  at  W.  Alexander  to  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.,  cost 
$126,000,  50  per  cent  completed.  Construction  of  branch  industrial  line 
and  revision  of  branch  line,  Norton,  W.  V».,  cost  $235,000,  completed.  Track 
revision  from  Grafton  to  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  cost  $135,000,  completed. 
Renewal  of  bridge  over  Hocking  river  at  Guysville,  Ohio,  cost  $253,200, 
completed.  Rebuilding  bridge  over  Great  Miami  river  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  cost  $2,197,000,  completed.  Renewal  of  bridge  at  Rossford,  Ohio, 
cost  $110,000,  completed.  Side  track  for  industrial  development  at  Defi- 
ance,  Ohio,  cost  $238,000,  55   per  cent  completed. 

Bartlett  Western 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Survey  of  new  line  from 
Bartlett,   Tex.,   to   Cameron,    32   miles. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Conversion  of  Culmerville 
tunnel  into  an  open  cut,  with  relocation  of  highways  and  bridges,  Culmer- 
ville,   Pa.,    cost    $300,000,    15    per    cent    completed. 

Boston  &  Maine 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  28-stall  engine  house 
and  other  engine  terminal  facilities  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  $1,065,000,  50  per 
cent  completed.  Strengthening  bridge  over  Merrimac  river,  Newburypqrt, 
Mass.,  cost  $405,200.  Additional  tracks  and  extension  of  existing  tracks 
at  Rotterdam,  N.  Y.,  cost  $261,000,  90  per  cent  completed.  Renewal  of 
messenger  wires  in  electric  zone  at  Hoosac  Tunnel,  Mass.,  cost  $120,000, 
completed. 

Central  of  Georgia 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  from  McCombs, 
Ala.,  to  Overton,  6.78  miles;  new  engine  terminal,  including  concrete  engine 
house  and  repair  shop,  turntable,  etc.,  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  cost  $500,000, 
completed. 


Central   of   New  Jersey 

First  Track:  From  Bridgeton  Junction,  N.  J.,  to  Seabrook  Farms,  1.9 
miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  bridge  214, 
East  Rahway,  N.  J.,  cost  $450,000,  99  per  cent  completed;  bridge  217, 
Maurer,  N.  J.,  cost  $312,000,  99  per  cent  completed.  Construction  of  a 
new  bridge  over  Delaware  river  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  widening  of 
another  bridge  including  track  changes  and  interlocking,  cost  $1,118,647, 
99  per  cent  completed.  Renewal  of  bridge  58  at  Coalport,  Pa.,  cost  $500,000, 
10  per  cent  completed. 

Central  Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  General  store  building  and 
oil  storehouse  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  cost  $210,000,  completed.  Additional 
ferry  slip  and  roadway  for  additional  ferry  service  between  Oakland  Pier 
and    San   Francisco,  cost  $121,700,   completed. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

First  Track:  From  Mud  Junction,  \V.  Va.,  to  Argonne,  3.3  miles. 
From  Whitman  Junction,  W.  Va.,  to  Whitman,  0.8  mile;  from  Edwight, 
W.  Va.,  to  end  of  line,  1.8  miles.  From  Cow  Creek,  W.  Va.,  to  Conley 
Creek,  2  miles.     From  Stirrat,  W.  Va.,  to  Little  Creek,  1  mile. 

Second  Track:  From  Clover  Valley,  W.  Va.,  to  Salt  Rock,  10.1  miles. 
From   Big  Creek,  W.  Va.,  to  Pecks  Mills,   8.7  miles. 

Third   Track:     From   Big   Sandy  Junction,   Ky.,  to   Russell,    10.6  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Building  new  line  from 
Wylo,  W.  Va.,  up  Elk  Creek,  3  miles.  New  line  under  survey  from 
Olive  Hill  to  Russell,  Ky.,  40  miles.  Extension  of  11  tracks  in  east- 
bound  yard  and  new  westbound  yard  at  Gladstone,  Va.,  cost  $400,936, 
completed.  Installation  of  automatic  train  control,  Charlottesville  to  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  cost  $248,649,  26  per  cent  completed.  Improvements  to  shops, 
etc.,  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  cost  $837,600,  95  per  cent  completed.  New  east- 
bound  yard  at  Hinton.  W.  Va.,  cost  $342,300,  completed.  Change  of 
grade  and  line  at  St.  Albans  to  Ferrell,  W.  Va.,  cost  $1,402,325,  99  per 
cent  completed.  New  engine-dispatching  and  yard  tracks  at  Peach  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  cost  $368,580,  86  per  cent  completed.  New  water  station  at  Ste- 
vens, Ky.,  cost  $173,000,  completed.  New  freight  station  at  Logan,  W.  Va., 
cost  $150,000,  completed.  Renewal  of  bridge  over  Licking  river  at  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  cost  $296,500,  sub-structure  99  per  cent  completed.  New 
engine  house,  boiler  washing  plant,  etc.,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  cost  $170,000, 
installation   of   turntable   only   completed. 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Second  Track:    Nilwood,  111.,  to  Bierd,  3.3  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Large  freight  terminal 
and  office  building  at  Chicago,  cost  $3,000,000,    " 


per  cent  completed. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Elevation  and  realinement 
of  main  tracks  through  Aurora,  111.,  to  Montgomery,  cost  $5,000,000,  SO 
per  cent  completed.  Additional  yard  tracks,  roundhouse,  power  plants, 
etc.,    at    Centralia,    111.,    cost    $600,000,    completed. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 
Other  Important   Work    Under   Construction:    Freight  car   repair  shop  at 
Lafayette,    Ind.,    cost    $160,000,    completed. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  Skykomisli 
river  crossing,  Monroe,  Wash.,  cost  $141,780,  completed.  Renewal  of 
Ebey  Slough  draw  near  Everett,  Wash.,  cost  $102,639,  40  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Renewal  of  Snohomish  river  draw,  near  Everett,  Wash  cost 
$191,169,   80   per  cent  completed. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Second  Track:    Little  Rock.  Ark.,  to  Biddle,  2  miles. 
Other    Important    Work     Under    Construction:     Three-story    brick    office 
building   at   Chicago,   cost   $100,000,    completed. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

First  Track:    In  vicinity  of  Zionsville,  Ind.,  4.5  miles. 

Second  Track:  Augusta,  Ind.,  to  Whitestown,  10.2  miles;  Briar,  Ind..  to 
Beech  Grove,  9  miles;  Winchester,  Ind.,  to  Farmland,  8.6  miles;  Temple- 
ton,  Ind.,  to  Swanington,  6  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Engine  terminal  and  facili- 
ties at  Ansonia,  Ohio,  cost  $177,000,  30  per  cent  completed.  Engine  ter- 
minal at  Sheff,  Ind.,  cost  $198,000,  30  per  cent  completed.  Grade  reduc- 
tion from  Templeton  to  Swanington,  Ind.,  cost  $635,000,  90  per  cent  com~ 
pleted. 
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Cowlitz,  Chehalis  &  Cascade 
From   Lacamas,   Wash.,  cast,   3.5   miles. 

Delaware  &  Hudson 


Third    Track:     From    Schc 


N.    Y..    to    Summit,    13.3    miles. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Track  elevation  and  grade 
separation  work  at  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  including  the  enlargement  of  two 
passenger  stations  and  the  construction  of  two  new  ones,  cost  $4,000,000, 
35  per  cent  completed.  The  elimination  of  two  grade  crossings  at  Patcrson, 
X.  J.,  cost  $100,000,  60  per  cent  completed.  Elimination  of  one  grade 
crossing  at  Mountain  lakes.  N.  1.,  $125,000,  50  per  cent  completed. 
Changing  present  third  track  on  Hackensack  meadows  from  slow  freight 
to  high-speed  passenger  track  in  connection  with  substitution  of  color 
-ignals  for  semaphore  signals  on  lines  between  Harrison.  Newark  and 
Hackensack    rivet  ,479,    95    per    cent    completed.      Elimination    of 

grade    crossings,    near    Cortland,    N.    Y.,    cost    $104,000,    75    per    cent    com- 
pleted. 

De  Queen  &  Eastern 

First  Track:  From  Oklahoma-Arkansas  state  line  to  De  Queen,  Ark., 
8.86    miles. 

East  Erie  Commercial 
Order  Important  II     i  ction:    Building  connection  in  Penn- 

sylvania.   0.65    mile:    grade    separation    work,    cost    $125,000,    99    per    cent 
completed. 

East  Texas  &  Gulf 

First   Track:  Hyatt,  Tex.,  to  Wurtsbaugh,   9.6  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  A  line  projected  from 
Hyatt,   Tex.,   to   Hicks,   7.8  miles. 

Erie  Railroad 
Other    Important     Work     Under    Construction:      Renewal    of    drawbridge 
over    Passaic    river   at    Newark.    N.    J.,    98    per    cent    completed. 

Galesburg,  Rockford  &  Northern 


i    Under 

iles  undc 


from    1 1 
survey;   85   per  cent  of  the  right 


Other  Important  Wo 
111.,  to  Geneseo,  15.98 
secured. 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 

Second  Track:    In  Texas,  from  mile  post   829.26  to  832.03,  2.17   miles 

Genesee   &   Wyoming 
Other  Important   Work    Undet  New  classification  yard 

track  at  Retsnf,   N.   V.,  cost  $200,000,   30  per  cent   completed. 

Georgia  &  Florida 
Fi'rrt   Track:    In   Georgia,   mil  miles; 

L34M    to   234.3—0.55   mile. 

Other    Important    Work    Vndi  Building    from    mi! 

227    to    mile    pest    237—10    miles.       From     Padgetts,    Ga„    to    Allene.    2.08 

miles.      New    line    under    survey.    2.75    miles. 


post 


First    Track : 


Goshen  Valley 
Dividend,    Utah,   to   Pearl   Junction,    11 


iles 


tion   "f  a  mode 
$600,000,    (.5     per    cent    en 


Government  Railroad  of  Alaska 

First   Track.     In  Alaska,  81.95   miles. 

Other    Important    Wi*rk    Under    Cousin 
coal    washing    plant    at    Sutton, 
pleted. 

Great  Northern  Railway 
Other   Important    Work    Under    Ccmstructi  ictior    of    outer 

halt"    of    ore    dock    an  I 

i  3,000,    compli  I 
new   highways   01  f  Gl  ml    \  n  -\    i  n!    to  el 

liver,   B.   C,  cost  $1  Renewal   ol 

draw  span  nvrr  Snohomish  ri  I   10,  to  be 

Urade 

Hennepin    avrn  :  leted. 

Gulf  Coast  Lines 

■i    Island,    7. SI    miles. 
important    li  I  enlarging 

• 


Hocking  Valley 


Indianapolis  Union   Railway 
Interstate  Railroad 

Jackson  &  Eastern 


First   Track . 


Jonesboro,  Lake  City  &  Eastern 
Victoria,  Ark.,  to  Golden  Lake,  2.5   miles. 


Kanawha  &  Michigan 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  low  grade  north- 
bound line  for  through  freight  service  from  Hobsen,  Ohio,  to  Meigs,  5.5 
miles,  cost  $677,000,  66  per  cent  completed. 


First    Track : 
Liberal,  0.75   rr 


Kansas  &  Oklahoma 
Oklahoma,    near    Forgan,    1    r 


In    Kansas,    near 


Kansas  City  Terminal 

Third   Track:    In   Kansas  City,  Mo.,   0.06  mile. 

.1    Track:    In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  0.11   mile. 
Other   Important    Work    Under   Construction:    Steel   and  concrete  viaduct 
at    Holmes    street,    cost    $261,000,    60    per    cent    completed.      Structural    steel 
and   reinforced  concrete   viaduct   at   Seventh   street,   over   yards   and   tracks, 
cost   $400,000. 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee 

First   Track:     Stearns,   Ky.,   to   Gregory,    1.57    miles. 

Lehigh  Valley 

Other    Important    Work    Under   Construction:     Building   of    first    unit    of 

rail    and    deep-water    terminal,    also    dredging    a    35-ft.    channel    to 

it  Clarei  City,   N.   J.,  65   per  cent  completed.     One- 

:    bulkhead   for  merchandise   freight  on   East  river.    New   York 

mpleted. 

Lewiston,  Nezperce  &  Eastern 

Other    Important    Work    Under    Construction:     Building    from    Tammany, 
Ida.,    to    VVaha,    11    miles. 

Liveoak,  Perry  &  Gulf 
First   Track:    In   Florida,  not  specified,  4  miles. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 

Other  Important    Wrrk    Under  Construction:     Building   machine   shop  and 
I  i  I  c  mpleted.     Construction   of  reinforced 

addition    to    tank    car    repair    shop    with    necessary    machinery    and 
trackage    at    I.os    Angeles,    Calif.,    cost    $315,198.   completed.      Building   new 
freight    terminal   at    Long    Beach.    Calif.,   cost    $195,000,   38    per   cent    coin- 
Construction    new    freight    terminal    at    Los    Angeles,    Calif.,    cost 
$431,000,    23   per  cent  completed. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

/    Track:     In    Kentucky,    from    Ravenna    to   Millers   Creek,   3    miles: 

from  Typo  to  Domino,   1.6  miles;   from   North   Hazard  to  Hazard,  0.9  mile. 

Important    U  ,■■  I  Second    track    and    grade 

reduction    on    Cumberland    Valley    division    including   elimination   of 

of   tunnel,    cost    $1,255,000,   90   per   cent    completed.      Construction    of   yard, 

'   stall    enginehouse,    machine    shops,    coaling    station,    other    facilities,    etc.. 

I       a.    Ky..    est    $593,000,    98    per    cent    completed.      Storage    yard    at 

I  >  I >o,     Ky.,     cost     $407,000,     85     per     cent     completed.       Construction     of 

use,   machine   shop    and   other   facilities   at   Hazard.    Ky.,  cost 

i    cent   ci  mpleted.     Construction  of  new  freight   facilities  and 

l    station,   second   track,   etc..   at   Hazard,    Ky.,   cost  $157,000,   40  per 

cent  coiuvlcted;   2.500,000-gallon  pumping  plant  and  piping,  etc.,  at   Dortha, 

Ki  .  cost   $275,000,  95  pi  Whama  bridge  at 

\la.,  cost  $600,000,  90  per  cent  completed. 

Maine  Central 
Other    Important    Work     Under    Construction:     Reconstruction    of    bridge 

and    abutments  ?  I  76,500,    completed. 


Michigan  Central 
Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  t 
i  100,000,  completed. 

Midland  Valley 
i  ifAi  r     Imp  irtant    II  ■  ■• 
Paw  husk 


adc   separation  at 


OkU  . 


■  cement 

mpleted. 


Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

First  miles. 

Other    Important    Work    I  •  N<«    engine   terminal    and 

v  •    inbound 

"  K),  com- 

Cil .  lrville.   Tex., 

,  t     three    bridges    and 

.  nit  com- 

1,  in,  iv     facilities   on    Kansas 

r  completed. 
Missouri  Pacific 
.    Important   II    ■  rtrwrtion      Building   new-   con.  i 

l  ■         nd   other    facil  Kan  .    cost    $128,000, 

M    destroyed    by 

Filling    In    of    bridge 

in    bridge    138  at 

n    of   a    100ft. 

■     in    roundhouse, 

ptl    cent    torn- 


- 

Irtc.l. 


bank 
Mobile  &  Ohio 

MIS.       Ill    . 


k.     Mo.,    cost 


New     freight     office     and 
completed. 


Moore  Haven  &  Clewiston 

Hon,    145  miles. 
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Nashville,  Chattanooga   &  St.  Louis 
Other    Important     Work     Under    Construction :       Engine    terminals,     im- 
proved   passenger    and    freight    facilities    at    Hollow    Rock    Junction,    Tenn., 
cost  $580,000,  90  per  cent  completed. 

Newburgh  &  South  Shore 

Third  Track:    In   Ohio  out  of  Cleveland.  0.95   mile. 
Fourth  Track:   In  Ohio  out  of  Cleveland,  0.68  mile. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Car  repair  shops  and  facili- 
ties  at   Cleveland,   cost   $275,000,   completed. 

New  Holland,  Higginsport  &  Mt.  Vernon 
First   Track:    Wenona,   N.   C,  to  New   IMIand,  35   miles. 

New  York  Central 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  stokers  at 
Yonkers  power  station,  Glenwood,  N.  Y..  cost  $125,000,  completed.  Mail 
service  and  office  building  at  New  York,  cost  $4,144,190,  93  per  cent 
completed.  Coaling  plant  and  ash  conveyor  at  Wayneport,  N.  Y.,  cost 
$177,000,  completed.  Thirty-stall  engine  house  and  terminal  facilities  at 
Solvay,  N.  Y.,  cost  $1,700,000,  completed.  Reinforced  concrete  arch 
highway  under  crossing  at  Martisco,  X.  Y.,  c<  st  $136,000,  completed.  Depot 
road  subway  at  Harbor  Creek,  Pa.,  cost  $110,000,  75  per  cent  completed. 
Subway  at  Water  street,  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  cost  $229,285,  90  per  cent 
completed.  Grade  separation  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  cost  $263,621,  60  per 
cent  completed. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Installation  of  pipe  flume 
at  power  house  at  Cos  Ccb,  Conn.,  cost  $100,000,  completed.  Westbound 
running  track  from  Bradford  to  Westerly,  R.  I.,  cost  $120,000,  93  per 
cent  completed.  Relocation  of  track,  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  cost  $108,985, 
90  per  cent  completed.  Rearrangement  of  yard  tracks  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
cost  $132,403,  46  per  cent  completed.  Construction  of  3-mile  telephone 
line,  yard  offices,  signal  towers,  miscellaneous  buildings  and  yard  tracks, 
etc.,  in  Cedar  Hill  freight  terminal,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  cost  $309,228. 
completed.  Enlargement  of  machine  shop;  rearrangement  and  installation 
of  machinery  at  Cedar  Hill,  cost  $152,700,  completed.  Miscellaneous 
yard  track  and  other  facility  extensions,  including  land  requirements  for 
Northup   avenue  terminal,  Providence,  R.   I.,   cost  $394,015,   completed. 

Norfolk  Southern 
Other    Important    Work    Under    Construction:     Grade    and    line    revision 
at  various  points  along  the  line,  cost  $400,000,  completed. 

Northeast  Oklahoma 
First   Track:     Near   Picher,   Okla.,    3   miles. 

Norfolk  &  Western 
First  Track:  From  Lenore,  W.  Va.,  to  terminus,  18  miles. 
Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Installation  of  2,000,000-gal- 
Ion  water  supply,  reservoir  and  pumping  unit  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  completed. 
Construction  of  timber  preserving  plant  at  Radford,  Va.,  completed.  Ad- 
ditional passing  tracks  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  completed.  Renewal  of 
bridge  across  Pennsylvania  yards  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  completed.  Improve- 
ment and  betterments  to  coal  property  for  fuel  purposes  near  William- 
son,  W.   Va.,   cost   $262,000,   work  now   under   way. 

Northern   Pacific 

Second   Track:     Helena,    Mont,,   to   Great   Northern   crossing,    2.9   miles. 

Northern  Pacific  Terminal  of  Oregon 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  engine  terminal  and 
other  necessary  facilities  at  Portland,  Ore.,  cost  $400,000,  15  per  cent 
completed. 

Oklahoma-Southwestern 

First  Track:    Bristow,   Okla.,  to   Nuyaka,   24    miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  from  Nuyaka, 
Okla.,  to  Okmulgee,   12  miles;  projected,  Okmulgee  to  Shawnee,  50  miles. 

Omaha,  Lincoln  &  Beatrice    * 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  lines  projected  from 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  to  Beatrice,  40  miles,  cost  $2,000,000,  and  from  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  to   Omaha,   55   miles,   cost   $2,500,000,   20   per  cent  completed. 


Oneida  &  Western 

First  Track:    From   Stockton,  Tenn.,  to  Doss   Spur 


Oregon  &  California 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Construction  of  single 
track  tunnel  to  eliminate  curves  and  trestle  near  Willamette  river  at  Elk 
Rock,   Oregon,   cost    $219,000,   completed. 

Oregon  Short  Line 

First  Track:    From  Strachan,  Idaho,  to  Conda,  7.54  miles. 
Other  Important  Work   Under  Construction:    Installation  of  tie  and  timber 
treating  plant   at   Pocatello,    Idaho,   cost    $326,000,   80   per   cent   completed. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Extension  of  Albina  yard 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  cost  $168,000,  99  per  cent  completed.  Renewal  of  bridge 
at  Chatcolet,  Idaho,  cost  $136,800,  99  per  cent  completed.  Reconstructicn  of 
yard  tracks  and  building  of  new  depot  yard  office  and  other  facilities  at 
Reith,  Ore.,  cost  $167,000,  completed.  Building  new  yard  tracks  and  office 
at  Huntington.  Ore.,  cost  $113,000.  completed.  Renewal  of  main  line 
bridges  between  Gibbon  and  Cayuse,  Ore.,   oust   $110,000,  completed. 


Pearl  River  Valley 
First  Track:    In  Mississippi,  between  mile  posts  14  to   17,  2.4  miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Constructim:  Building  from  Chester,  W. 
Va.  to  Raccoon  Creek,  Pa.   (Central  region),  12.66  miles. 

Pere  Marquette 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  Flint  Belt  railroad 
in  Michigan,  8.2  miles.  Engine  terminal  and  yard  facilities  at  New  Buf- 
falo, Mich.,  cost  $700,000,  completed.  Engine  terminal  at  Plymouth,  Mich., 
cost  $400,000,  completed.  Engine  terminal  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  cost  $980,000, 
completed.  Storehouse  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  cost  $125,000,  90  per  cent 
completed. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Third  Track:    East  of  Womelsdorf,  Pa.  0.35  mile. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Concrete  arch  bridge  over 
Schuylkill  river  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cost  $1,100,000,  completed.  New- 
county  bridge  at  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  cost  $240,000,  completed.  Double  track 
bridge  over  Susquehanna  river  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  cost  $1,703,000,  52  per 
cent  completed.  Opening  Tulip  and  Emerald  streets  in  Philadelphia,  under 
tracks  of  Richmond  Branch,  cost  $350,000,  97  per  cent  completed.  In- 
stallation of  double  track  bascule  bridge  at  Darby  Creek,  $222,000,  55  per 
cent  completed.  Construction  of  11  bridges  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  cost  $1,107,- 
000,  contracts  awarded.  Grade  elimination  and  new  station  facilities  at 
Swatara,  Pa.,  cost  $169,000,  work  started.  Double  track  through  truss 
draw  span  with  5  deck  plate  girder  approaches  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  cost 
$328,100,  contract  awarded. 


First  Track:  Sha 


Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Junction,   Pa.,  to  Walford,  3.29 


liles. 


Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building 
into  coal  field  from  Virginia,  W.  Va.,  to  Bellfield,  Pa. 
$382,000,  50  per  cent  completed. 


Port  Bolivar  Iron  Ore 

Other  Important  Work   Under  Construction:    New 
Ero,  Tex.,  to  junction  with  the  Missouri,  Kan 


lew    branch    line 
3.2    miles,    cost 


w  line  under  survey  fr 
&  Texas,  8  miles. 


Potato  Creek 

Keystone,  Pa.,  to  Hamlin,  2.23  miles. 


First  Track:    In  Richn 


Richmond  Belt 

nd,  Calif.,  0.83  mile. 


Building    from    Blackwood, 


First  Track: 


Pacific  Electric 

In  Long   Bea^ch,   Calif..    1.53   m 


Roaring  Fork 

Other   Important    Work    Under    Construction: 
Va.,  to  Black  Creek  mines,  0.5  mile. 

St.  Louis,  Kennett  &  Southeastern 

First  Track:    From  Kennett,  Mo.,  east,  3.5  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  new  line  from 
Kennett,  Mo.,  to  Dearing,  9  miles. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco 

Second  Track  ■  Sleeper,  Mo.,  to  Lebanon,  8.7  miles;  Olathe,  Kans.,  to 
Spring  Hill,   9.65;   Amory,   Miss.,   to  Aberdeen  Junction,  0.8  mile. 

St.   Louis  Southwestern 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  yard  and  engine  terminal 
at  Hodge,  Tex.,  cost  $235,000,  completed. 

St.  Paul  Union  Station 

First  Track:     In  St.   Paul,   Minn.,   3  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  union  station  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  cost  $15,000,000,  50  per  cent  completed. 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Terminal 

Second  Track:    In  California,  not  specified,  1.19  miles. 

Sewell  Valley 

First  Track:    From  Rainelle  Junction,  W.  Va.,  to  Rupert,  8  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  from  Rupert,  W. 
Va.,  to  Glencoe,  4  miles.  New  line  under  survey  from  Rupert,  W.  Va.,  to 
Duo,    11   miles. 

Sierra  Company  of  California 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Completion  of  connecting  lines 
in  the  Turlock  and  Modesto  irrigation  districts,  California,  of  7.75  miles 
at  one  location,  and  2  miles  on  another  now  operated  by  this  road,  and 
ultimately  to  be  taken  over. 

Southern  Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  bridge  over 
Willamette  river,  Albany,  Ore.,  cost  $198,000,  completed.  Construction  of 
concrete  reinforced  warehouse  and  tracks  to  serve  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
cost  $1,620,000,  completed.  Line  changed  near  Tehachapi  Pass  in  the  Coast 
Range  mountains  to  eliminate  two  tunnels  between  Marcel  and  Cable,  Calif., 
cost  $115,000.  completed.  Enlarging  and  lining  with  concrete,  16  tunnels 
under  Tehachapi  mountains  between  Bakersfield  and  Tehachapi,  Calif.,  cost 
$1,000,000,  completed.  Texas  lines:  New  coach  and  paint  shop  at  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  and  extension  to  transfer  table,  cost  $217,700,  completed.     Rein- 
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forced  concrete  storehouse  and  office  building  at  Houston,  Tex.,  cost  $130,000, 
completed.  Reconstruction  of  Pier  A  and  part  of  Tier  B,  conveyor  gal- 
lery and  sheds  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  cost  $150,000,  85  per  cent  completed. 
Replacing  wooden  floor  and  wooden  bulkhead  on  Pier  B  with  concrete 
floor  and  retaining  walls,  also  replacing  water  mains  in  bay  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  cost  $150,000,  completed. 

Tampa   Southern 

First  Track:    From  Ellenton  Belt  Line  in  Florida,  15.6  miles. 

Terminal  Association  of  St.  Louis 

First  Track:    At  Big  Bend  Quarry,  Mo.,  0.59  mile. 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  draw  span  over 
Bayou  Plaquemine  with  double  track  single  leaf  lift  span,  cost  $225,000, 
25  per  cent  con-, 

Texas  Midland 
First   Track:    From   Commerce.   Tex.,   to   Greenville,    14   miles. 

Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern 
First    Track:     From    Broken    Bow,    Okla.,    to    Oklahoma — Arkansas    state 
line.   15.66  miles. 

Uintah  Railway 
Other  Important   If'ork    Under  Construction:  New   line   under  survey   from 
Watson,  Utah,   to   Bonanza  and   Cowboy,  24.96  miles. 

Union  Pacific 

First  Track:  From  Haig,  Nebr.,  to  Nebraska — Wyoming  state  line 
14.06  milts.  From  Nebraska— Wyoming  state  line  to  near  Yodcr,  Wyo., 
13.57  miles.  From  Evanston,  H'yn.  to  Wyoming— Utah  state  line,  3.37 
miles.     From  Wyoming — Utah  state  line  to  Wabsatch,  Utah,  1.82  miles. 

Second  Track:  LeRoy,  Wyo.,  to  Wyoming— Utah  state  line,  29.13  miles. 
From  Wyoming — Utah  state  line  to  Wabsatch,  Utah,  7.69  miles. 

Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  new  road  from 
near  Yodcr,  Wyo..  to  end  of  track.  2.75  miles,  and  from  near  Yoder, 
I  lierry  Creek  Valley.  13.2  miles.  Installing  concrete  lining  and 
extending  concrete  portals  at  Herraosa  tunnel,  Wyo.,  cost  $372,500,  com- 
pleted. Additional  yard  tracks  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  cost  $324,515,  com- 
pleted. 

Union  Traction 


First  Track:    At  Muncie,  Ind.,  0.27 


Virginian  Railway 

First   Track:    From   Mabon,   W.    Va.,  to   Polk  Gap,   5  miles. 

Second  Track:    In  West  Virginia,  2.72  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  new  line  from  Polk 
Gap,    W.    Va.,    to    Glen    Rogers,    9.45    miles.       I  I    alterations    to 

engine  house  at   Elmore,  W.   Va.,  cost  $133,000,  completed. 

Washington,  Brandywine   &  Point   Lookout 

■    Important   il'-rk   Under  Construction:    Building   from   Mcc  hanicsville, 
lid.,    t..    Bollywood,    12   miles. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &   Northern 

Building  new  concrete  arch 
1. rider   and    relocation   of   track   at    Waterloo,    Iowa,   terminals,   cost   $100,000, 
ent    completed. 

Western  Maryland 

Other  Ving   32    ft.   channel   to 

new  government  channi  000,  70  per  cent 
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mpleted.     Conveyor  hading  equipment 
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Winchester  &  Western 
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Railroad  Construction  in  Canada  in  1921 

Alberta  &  Great  Waterways 
Firjf  Track:    In  Alberta,  from  mile  post  272.1  to  282.8,  10.7  miles. 
Other    Important    Work     Under    Construction:     Reconditioning    of    track, 
right-of-way  and  drainage;  new  water  supplies,  etc.,  $2,000,000,  90  per  cent 
completed. 

British  Columbia  Electric 


FiVjr  Track:    In  Vancouver,  B.  C.  0.55 


Canadian  National  Railways 

First  Track:  In  Manitoba,  Amaranth  north.  17.7  miles.  In  Saskatche- 
wan. Thundcrhill  extension,  13.9  miles;  Milfort  northeast,  23.7  miles;  Luck 
Like,  15.02  miles;  Jackfish  Lake,  15.06  miles.  In  Alberta,  Onoway  branch, 
11.9  miles  and  in  British  Columbia,  Vancouver  Island,  3.1  miles. 

Second  Track:  In  Alberta,  between  Munson  and  Wayne,  6.57  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Canadian  Northern:  New 
terminal  facilities  and  buildings  at  Nutana.  Saskatchewan,  $411,050,  com- 
pleted; steel  bridge  at  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan,  six  157-ft  spans,  cost 
$340,000,  completed;  steel  bridge  acr.  <*.  Red  l>cer  river,  in  Alberta  on 
Medicine  Hat  branch,  cost  $326,000.  sub-structure,  completed;  steel  bridge 
across  Assiniboine  river  at  Pleasant  Point,  Manitoba,  cost  $160,000,  15 
per  cent  completed.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific;  new  reservoir,  dam  and  pip-- 
line  at  Melville.  Saskatchewan,  cost  $320,000,  completed;  salmon  wharf 
and  warehouse  at  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  cost  $750,000,  wharf  completed, 
warehouse     15     per    cent    completed. 

Canadian  Pacific 

First  Track-  Langdon.  Alberta,  north  (Acme- Empress),  17.3  miles;  Wey- 
burn.  Alberta   (Altawan  West),   17  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  from  Russell.  Mani- 
toba, northerly.  5.5  miles;  Lanigan.  Saskatchewan,  northeasterly,  0.5  miles; 
Bassano,  easterly,  56  miles,  of  which  35  miles  are  graded;  Rosetown,  south- 
easterly, 45  miles,  of  which  41  miles  are  graded;  Archive- Wcymark,  25 
miles,  of  which  21  miles  are  graded;  Moose  Jaw,  southwest  (Consul  East), 
60  miles,  of  which  31   miles  are  graded;   Leader,  southeasterly,  29.5  miles. 


I- tut    I  rack  :    It 


Central  Canada 

Alberta,   23   miles. 


First    Tr, 


Dominion  Atlantic 

Near   Weymouth  Mills.  Nova  Scoti; 


2.5  miles. 


Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo 

First   Track:  In  Province  of  British  Columbia.  4  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  New  line  under  survey  from 
Courtenay  to  Campbell  river,  30  miles;  renewal  of  railway  and  highway 
bridge  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  a  joint  bridge  with  the  city  of  Victoria,  cost 
$750,000,    foundations   about   completed. 

Grand  Trunk — Lines  East 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  and  widening  of 
overhead  bridge  at  Main  Street,  Toronto,  cost  $120,000,  80  per  cent  com- 
pleted. 

Kettle  Valley 

First   Track:    South   Penticton,   B.   C,  to   Dog   Lake,  2.4   miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Building  from  Dog  Lake 
to  government  experimental  farm,  16.7  miles. 

Pacific  Great  Eastern 

First   Track:    In    British   Columbia,   from    Australian   creek  to  Cottonwood 

miles.  From  Ft.  George  t.>  Red  Rock  creek.  18  miles. 

I     Important    Work    Under    Construction:     Building    new    road    from 

Red    Rock   creek   to   Cottonwood    river.    40   miles.      Also    projected   new   lines 

rge    to    Provincial    boundary,    Peach    river    district.    426    miles. 

■    is  road   is  now   under  operation   from   SQuamiah  to  Oursnel. 

348    miles,    with    steel    laid    to   mile    post    304.   and    line   graded   to   mile    post 

dsc  been  laid   for   18  miles  south  of   Ft.   George,  cost  of  all 

work,    $40,000,000,   90    per   cent   completed. 

Quebec  Central 
First   Track:    From  Scotl   Junction,   m   Province 
Junction,   19.3d  miles. 

Reid-Newfoundland 
i-    Ine,   N     t  .  to   v  ■  sail,   I  S  mires. 

Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 

SuilduUJ    ntu     lint 
■    miles. 

Railroad  Construction  in  Mexico  in  1921 
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Concerning  the  Contributors  in  This  Number 

Co-operation  Required  From  Many  Sources  to  Cover 
Railway  Activities  Throughout  the  World 


This  number  of  the  Railway  Age  contains  several  times 
the  amount  of  material  which  would  be  included  in 
the  average  size  technical  book.  Besides  discussing 
the  important  developments  of  an  important  year  on  our  own 
railways,  the  Annual  Review  Number,  this  year,  for  the  first 
time  covers  practically  all  of  the  important  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Articles  in  a  number  of  this  nature  require 
the  most  extended  and  painstaking  preparation  and  study. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  also,  practically  all  of  the 
articles  are  signed.  Most  of  the  articles  were  prepared  by 
the  members  of  the  Railway  Age  editorial  staff.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  however,  especially  as  concerns  the  foreign  rail- 
ways, it  was  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  staff.  A  few 
words  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  as  to  why  the 
respective  special  contributors  were  selected  as  being  best 
fitted  to  discuss  the  subjects  which  were  assigned  to  them. 

Railway   Executives 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  about  the  four 
chief  executives  who  have  contributed  to  the  opening  article 
entitled,  "Railway  Executives  Review  Prospects  for  1922" 
(page  S),  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives;  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company;  C.  H.  Markham, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  A.  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central,  need  no  introduction  to  our 
readers  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Roberts  Walker,  in  his  article  on  "The  Regulation  of 
Security  Issues  Under  Section  20-a"  (page  21),  has  taken 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  and  has 
treated  it  in  an  unusually  interesting  manner.  Mr.  Walker 
is  familiar  with  the  subject  because  of  his  relations  in  a  legal 
capacity  with  the  trust  company  field.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  study  he  engaged  in  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  dockets  and  procedure  in  many  of  the 
important  or  typical  decisions  which  have  been  rendered  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  this  important  new 
work. 

Railway  Economists 
Dr.  Julius  H.  Parmelee  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Annual  Review  Numbers  of  the  Railway  Age  for  sev- 
eral years.  Last  year  his  article  was  entitled  "Railway 
Revenues  and  Expenses  in  the  Year  1920."  This  year  it  is 
headed  "An  Analysis  of  the  Railway  Statistics  for  1921" 
(page  119).  The  change  in  title  is  significant,  for  one  of  the 
many  interesting  points  brought  out  in  the  present  article  is 
that  relating  to  the  increased  and  improved  railway  statisti- 
cal data  which  have  become  available  in  recent  years.  Dr. 
Parmelee,  as  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  is  doubtless  as  close  a  student  of  railway  eco- 
nomics as  any  man  in  the  country.  For  three  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Yale  he  was  an  instructor  in  economics  at 


Yale,   and   since   that   time   he   has   been   engaged   in   work 
closely  related  to  that  subject. 

J.  L.  Payne,  who  writes  under  the  head  "The  Canadian 
Railways  Are  in  a  Bad  Way"  (page  70),  may  be  presumed 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  Mr.  Payne  has  his  office  at 
Ottawa,  Canada,  and  was  formerly  comptroller  of  statistics, 
Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  He  has  been  a  keen  student  of  railway  affairs  in 
Canada.  For  several  years  he  has  furnished  special  articles 
for  our  Annual  Review  Number  and  on  other  occasions  he 
has  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  the  performance 
of  the  Canadian  railways  and  the  tendencies  in  the  Canadian 
railway  situation.  Mr.  Payne  has  a  happy  way  of  develop- 
ing the  salient  features  and  presenting  them  in  a  most  read- 
able manner. 

Opinions  About  Mexico 

Our  plans  for  an  article  on  Mexico  were  slightly  upset 
at  almost  the  last  minute,  but  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  Tit- 
comb,  Pyeatt  and  Fay  we  were  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
— in  a  commendable  manner,  we  should  say,  if  we  thought 
our  readers  would  pardon  such  a  departure  from  editorial 
modesty.  The  article  entitled  "Mexico  Makes  Progress  To- 
ward Rehabilitation"  (page  73),  discusses  less  the  actual 
conditions  within  Mexico  than  the  restored  relationships  be- 
tween the  Mexican  and  United  States  lines.  This  very 
important  angle  of  the  situation  is  "covered"  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  three  railway  executives  above  named  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Mexican  roads. 

H.  B.  Titcomb  recently  succeeded  the  late  Epes  Randolph 
as  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the 
Arizona  Eastern.  He  is  naturally  much  interested  in  the 
Mexican  situation  and  has  made  a  study  of  it  as  a  part  of 
his  new  work. 

J.  S.  Pyeatt  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  Coast  lines 
for  many  years.  During  the  period  of  federal  control,  he 
was  federal  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  also 
various  lines  in  Texas. 

Thornwell  Fay,  executive  officer  for  the  receiver  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  may,  like  Mr.  Pyeatt,  be 
expected  to  be  informed  concerning  our  Mexican  railway 
relationships,  because  his  line,  like  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
interchanges  freight  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
and  operates  a  through  passenger  service  in  connection  with 
the  Mexican  system. 

Our  European  Writers 
M.  Peschaud,  who  points  out  the  "High  Lights  on  the 
French  Railway  Situation"  (page  81),  is  secretary  of  the 
Paris-Orleans  Railway.  He  has  had  a  broad  experience  in 
railway  affairs  and  has  written  a  number  of  articles  for 
French,  English  and  American  papers  on  the  French  rail- 
ways. He  has  also  written  a  book  on  the  French  railways 
during  the  war  which  has  been  very  well  received. 
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The  article  on  Italy,  "A  Review  of  the  Italian  Railway 
Situation"  (page  85),  is  written  by  A.  Giordano,  the  Rail- 
way Age's  special  news  correspondent  at  Rome,  Italy.  He 
follows  railway  and   industrial   conditions  closely. 

Julian  Grande,  who  discusses  "The  Swiss  Railways  in 
t In-  Year  1°21"  (page  88),  is  a  railway  news  specialist  with 
headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  is  a  correspondent 
for  several  very  important  newspapers  and  publications, 
anion!;  them  the  Railway  Age. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Goldstein,  who  says  that  the  "Soviets  Demor- 
alize Already  Inadequate  Systems"  (page  91),  was  formerly 
professor  of  b  onomics  at  the  Institute  of  Industry  and  Trade 
at  the  University  of  Moscow.  Before  the  war  he  served  as 
an  economic  adviser  to  various  branches  of  his  government 
He  was  a  member  of  Kerensky's  railway  mission  to  the 
I'nited  State-.  Since  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki  he  has 
devoted  himself  continuously  to  a  study  of  American  rail- 
ways. In  the  Railway  Age  of  November  5  was  published 
an  article  by  him  showing  the  important  part  played  by  the 
railways  in  increasing  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

G.  Reder,  whose  article  is  entitled  "German  Railways 
Operating  Under  Great  Difficulties''  (page  03),  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Yercin  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  the  principal 
engineering  society  of  Germany,  with  headquarters  at  Ber- 
lin. His  work  keeps  him  in  close  touch  with  the  railway 
and  engineering  conditions  in  Germany. 

American  Ideas  About  Japan's  Railways 
B.  B.  Milner,  who  makes  "Some  observations  on  the 
Japanese  Railways"  (pacre  I'll),  received  his  early  training 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  later  went  with  the  New 
York  Central,  finally  becoming  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
that  system.  <>n  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  particular, 
he  received  an  experience  covering  not  only  mechanical  but 
engine  lerating  matters;  he  also  gave  considerable 

attention   to   questions   of   o|x-ration    while  he   was   with    the 
York  Central.     A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  went 
Tokyo.    Japan,    to   become   associated    with    the   Frazar   im- 


fx)rting  and  exporting  interests.  Recently  he  returned  to  this 
country  for  a  few  months,  but  expects  shortly  to  again  return 
to  Japan.  Mr.  Milner  is  a  keen  observer.  He  is  not  satis- 
fied with  noting  practices  and  performances  which  differ 
from  our  own  but  insists  upon  determining  the  reasons  for 
the  difference,  and  in  a  country  like  Japan  this  feature  of 
an  observer's  attitude  is  of  no  slight  importance. 

Writers  on  Australia  and  South  Africa 
F.  M.  Whyte,  who  writes  the  article  on  "Unifying  the 
Railway  Gages  of  Australia"  (page  107),  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  as  chief  me- 
chanical engineer  and  later  with  the  Hutchins  Car  Roofing 
Company  as  vice-president.  He  went  to  Australia  about  a 
year  ago  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Gage  Commis- 
sion, the  function  of  which  was  to  study  conditions  on  the 
Australian  railroads  and  to  make  recommendations  for  a 
plan  looking  to  the  standardization  of  gages.  This  is  a  very- 
important  problem  in  Australia  and  a  solution  of  it  is  de- 
sired that  traffic  might  be  interchanged  more  efficiently  and 
economically  across  the  boundary  lines  of  the  several  states 
of  Australia.  The  findings  of  the  Commission  were  approved 
,uhI  work  will  undoubtedly  be  started  shortly  to  make  them 
effective.  Mr.  YVhyte  has  only  recently  returned  to  this 
country. 

M.  T.  Griffin,  who  covers  the  subject  "South  African 
Railways  Progress  Despite  Deficits"  (page  111),  is  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa.  His  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York.  His  time  is  devoted  to  the  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  South  Africa, 
in  connection  with  which  he  has  paid  particular  attention 
lo  railway  problems. 

Many  Furnished  Statistical  Material 
The  RaHnoay  Age  must  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
hundreds  of  others  of  its  friends  in  the  railway  and  railway 
supply  fields  who  have  assisted  it  in  furnishing  material  in 
order  to  make  its  statistics  for  the  year  complete.  It  is  only 
through  such  co-operation  that  an  issue  of  this  kind  is  made 
possible, 


The  Railway  Station  at  Lourenfo  Marques,  Portuguese  East  Africa 
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The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Local  Committee  of  the  Signal  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railway  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  on  January  19,  1922,  at  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
principal  speaker  will  be  H.  S.  Balliet  (N.  Y.  C),  New  York 
City,  secretary  of  the  Signal  Section. 

L.  A.  Downs,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  and  chairman  of  Division  IV  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  has  been  appointed  a  dele- 
gate of  that  association  to  attend  the  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Association  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  April  next. 

A  preliminary  compilation  of  the  reports  of  193  Class  I 
railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  revenues 
and  expenses  for  the  month  of  November  shows  a  net  railway 
operating  income  for  these  roads  of  $65,741,000,  as  compared  with 
$50,502,000  for  November,  1920.  The  operating  revenues  were 
$462,000,000,  as  compared  with  $589,000,000,  while  the  operating 
expenses  were  $366,000,000,  as  compared  with  $511,000,000. 

A  rear  collision  of  southbound  local  passenger  trains  on 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  line  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  New  York  City,  near  Fortieth  street,  Man- 
hattan, on  the  evening  of  December  30,  resulted  in  the  fatal 
injury  of  one  passenger  and  less  serious  injury  to  35  passen- 
gers and  two  employees.  The  leading  train  was  at  a  stand- 
still; and  two  cars  of  the  following  train  were  badly  crushed. 

Labor  Board  Files  Motion  to  Dismiss 

Pennsylvania  Injunction 

Hearings  in  the  jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  scheduled  for  January  3 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago,  were  again 
postponed  by  mutual  agreement  until  January  18.  The 
progress  of  this  dispute  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  17,  page  1216,  and  December  24,  page  1267. 
On  January  3,  John  V.  Clinnin,  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  acting  as  counsel  for  the  Board,  filed  a  motion 
to  dismiss  the  case,  and  the  arguments  on  this  plea  will  be 
heard   on   January    18. 

I.  C.  C.  Authorizes  Common  Officers 

and  Directors  Temporarily 

Because  it  has  not  been  able  to  act  by  the  last  day  of  the 
year  on  all  the  applications  filed  with  it  under  paragraph  12  of 
section  20-a  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  by  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  more  than  one  railroad  for  authority  to  retain  their 
positions,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  December  31 
issued  a  blanket  order  applying  to  the  applications  filed,  but  on 
which  no  order  had  been  issued  by  the  commission,  authorizing 
the  persons  involved  to  hold  their  positions  as  described  in  the 
applications  until  the  further  order  of  the  commission,  on  the 
ground  that  it  appears  that  neither  public  nor  private  interests 
will  be  adversely  affected  thereby.  The  law  provides  that  no 
person  shall  hold  positions  as  officer  or  director  of  more  than 
one  railroad  after  December  31,  1921,  except  upon  the  authori- 
zation by  the  commission.  The  commission  has  already  issued 
orders  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  most  of  which  it  has  given 
the  authority  asked  for,  but  a  very  large  number  of  applications 
were  received  during  the  last  days  of  the  year.  The  orders 
heretofore  issued  have  specifically  authorized  common  officers 
and  directors  among  subsidiary  and  affiliated  companies,  but  in 
a  few  cases  of  directors  of  a  number  of  competing  roads,  the 
commission  has  required  them  to  elect  which  directorships  they 
will  retain.  The  commission  also  made  public  on  December  31 
an  order  authorizing  common  officers  and  directors  among  the 
subsidiary  and  affiliated  companies  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  system. 


The  Robinson  Connector 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  error  in  the  article 
entitled  "The  Development  of  the  Robinson  Connector" 
which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  24, 
1921,  page  1259.  This  article  referred  to  the  pin  and  funnel 
type    as    the    first    design    of    the    Robinson    connector.      In 


The  First  Design  of  the  Robinson  Connector,  Type  A 


reality  the  first  design  was  the  type  A  with  wing  type  gather- 
ing arrangement,  as  illustrated.  This  was  applied  on  the  lines 
of  the  Washington  Terminal  Company  and  was  also  tested 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  the  Great 
Northern,  the  trial  of  the  pin  and  funnel  design  being  inci- 
dental thereto.  The  conclusions  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission referred  to  the  type  A  and  not  to  the  pin  and  funnel 
type  as  the  article  indicated. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The    following    list   gives   names   of  secretaries,    dates   of   next   or   regular 
meettings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Next  meeting,  May  9-12,  1922,  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Exhibit  by  Air  Brake  Appliance  Association. 

Air  Brake  Appliance  Association. — Fred  W.  Venton,  836  So.  Michigan 
Ave.,    Chicago.      Meeting  with   Air   Brake  Association. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A,  Pontious,  Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — L.  A,  Stone, 
C.   &  E.    I.   Ry.,  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Engineers. — C.  E.  Drayer,  63  E.  Adams  St., 
Chicago. 

American  Association  of  General  Baggage  Agents. — E.  L.  Duncan,  332 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Next  meeting,  June  28  and  29,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,    143   Liberty   St.,   New   York. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild,  Room 
400,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Next  convention,  August  23-2S, 
1922,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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American    Electric  Railway   Association. — 1.    W.   Welsh    8   W    40th   St 

New  York.  '' 

American    Railroad    Master    Tinners'     Coppersmith*'    and    Pipe    i 

Association.— C.  Borchcrdt,  202  North  Hamlin  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 
American    Railway   Association.— J.    E.    Fairbanks.    Gcreral   Secretary,    75 
Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  V.     Annual  meeting,  November 

Division    I— Operating. 

Freight  Station  Section  (including  former  activities  of  American 
Association  of  Freight  Agents).  R.  £>.  Wells,  Freight  Agent,  Illinois 
Central    Railrcad,   Chicago.    III. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Section.  J.  C.  Caviston,  75  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Protective    Section    (including    former    activities    of    the    American 
Railway    Chief    Special    Agents    and    Chiefs    of    Police    Association). 
Caviston,   /a  Church  St..   New   York.   N.   Y 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section   (including  former  activitii 
Association    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents).      W.    A.     Fair- 
banks, / j  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.   V.     Nexl   meeting,   Ma 
Kichmond,    V  a.      Annual    meeting,    September    20-22,    1922,    Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Safety  Section.     J.  C.  Caviston,  "5   Church  St.,  N"ew  York. 

Division  II— Transportation  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers)  G  W 
Covert,  431   South   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago    III 

Division  III— Traffic.  J.  Gottschalk.  14.5  Liberty  St..   New   York. 

Division  IV— Engineering,  E.  H.  Fritch,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  III.  Next  convention,  March  14-16,  Chicago.  Exhibit  of 
National  Railway  Appliances  Association,  March   13-16 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Section.      E    II    Fritch 

Electrical    Section.      E.    H.    Fritch. 

Signal    Section    (including    fori  f    the    Kailuay    Signal 

Association).     H.   S.   Balliet,    75   Churd,   St..    New   York,   N    Y      An- 
nual meeting.  June   14  >  -ring   Lake.   X.    1 

Division    \— Mechanical    (including    former   activities   of   the    Master 
Car    Builders     Association    and    the    American    Railway    Master    Me- 
chanics    Association).      V.    R.    Hawthorne,    431    South    Dearborn    St.. 
;-  l-i-    An"u;J    convention.    Tune    14-21,    1922,    Atlantic    City, 
.V    F.     Exhibit  by  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 

Equipment  Painting  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Blaster  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association).  V.  R  Haw- 
th.  rnc.  431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Division    V'l— Purchases   and    Stores    (including   former   activities  of 
the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  I.     I.  P.  Murphy,  Genet 
K«Ptr-.  New.  Nork  Central.  Collingwood.  Ohio. 

Division  V  II— Freight  Claims  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Freight  Claim  Association).  Lewis  Pilchcr,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.    111. 

American   Railway  Bridge  and  BdiLdING  Association.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C    & 
N.  W.   Ry     319  N.   Wallet  Ave.,  Chicago.     N«i  coi 
1/19     1922,  Cincinnati,   Ohio.     Exhibit  by   Bridge   and    Building   Sim- 
ply Men  s  Association. 

American  Railway  Development  Association.— I.  F.  Jackson,  Central  ci 
Georgia,  Savannah,  Oa.  Annual  meeting,  May  10-12,  1922  Denver 
Colo. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. — (Works  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Railway  Association.  Division  IV.)  E  II  Fritch 
431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Next  convention.  March  1416,' 
lt"lC6g°'        *n,D"  by  Natl0nal  Railway  Appli.,  ■,,   March 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— (See  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Divi- 

American    Railway    To        I  in-..     R.    1 1.    Fletcher.    INS 

East    Marquette    Road.    Chicago.      Exhibit    by    Supply    Association    of 
the  American  Railway  Tool   Foremen's  Ass. 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association.— T.  F.  Whittelsey,  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American   Society    for    Stiel   Treating.— W.    H.    Eiseman.   460n    Prospect 
Ave..    Cleveland,    Ohio.     Annual    convention,    Scptembci 
Detroit.  Mich. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials— C.  L.  Warwick.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  meeting,  lone.  1922  Atlantic 
City,  V  J. 

America  Civil   Engineers      )      M     Chandler    (acting    seen-- 
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Central   Railway   Club— Harry   D.   Vought,   26  Cortlandt   St..   New   York 

™Fk  I?  g,.'  .1  Thursday  „"V , ,luary'  Maxchi  Ma>'-  September 
and  November,  Hotel   Iroquois,   Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange   Car    Inspectors'   and   Car   Foremen's   Association.— 

I    hi      III  Tcrm,nal    Radroad  Association  of  St.   Louis,   East  St, 

Chief    Interchange    Car    Inspectors'   and   Car    Foremen's  Supply    Men's 

*.  ion.— D.BVY  right.    34th    St.    and    Artesan  Ave..    Chicago. 

111.  Meeting  with  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Fore- 
men s  Association. 

Cincinnati  Railroad  Club— W.  C.  Coodcr.  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  February.  May.  September 
and   -November. 

Eastern  Railroad  Association.— E.  N.  Bessling,  614  F  St..  N  W  Wash- 
Yorit"'         C'     AnmrAl  mec"n8  May   11,   19.'.',  Railroad  Club  of  New 

1  RK1G"I  if'vil1)  Ass0CIATI0N—  (See    American    Railway    Association,    Divi- 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.     C.  II.  Treichel,  Grand 
Central  Station    Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month.  Room  1414,  Manhattan   Bldg..  Chicago. 
noNAL  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association— W.  J.  Mayer, 

R.n^MC??,rai»iRi    "'iV'  !  *hibi<    by    International 

Railroad  Master  Blacksmuhs'  Supply  Men's  Association. 

1TIOHAL  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association 
—George  P  White,  747  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
International    Railroad    Master   Blacksmil  ..  * 

International    Railway    Fuel  Association.— T.    G.    Crawford,    702   E.   51st 
Ne*<  •''"'"•■»'   f*    ,  2,  Chicago.     Exhibit  by 

International    Railway    Supply    Mens    Ass 

»al  Foremen's  Association.— Wm.  Hall,  1061 
\\  .   \\  abasha  Ave.,   \\  mona,  Minn 
International  Railway  SufFly  Mess  Association.— C.  W.  Sullivan.  Gar- 
ock    Packing  Co.,    326   W     Madison    St.,    Chicago.      Meeting    with    In- 
.1  Railway  Fuel  Association, 
Maintenance    of    Way    Master    Painters'    Association.— E.    E.    Martin 
Union    Pacific    R     R.    Room    No.    19.    Union    Pacific    Bldg..    Kansas 
1  Mo.     Annual  convention.  1922.   Buffalo    N    Y 

B    niR   Makers    Association.— Ilarrv   D.   Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
rk.       Next    convention,    May    23-26,     1922,    Hotel     Sherman. 
Chicago. 

Car   and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association.— (See  A.   R.  A.,   Di- 

Association. — (See  A.  R    A     Division  V  ) 
ciation    of   Railway    Tis    Producers.     Warren' C.    Nixon, 
Western    1  „■   &    Timber    Co.,    905    Syndicate   Trust    Bldg..    St.    Louis 
Mo.     Annual  meeting.  January  26  and  27,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

ciation  of   Railway  and   Utilities   Commissioners.— James 
B.  Walker.  49  Lafayette  St..   New   Y.  rk. 

IDE  Council.— O.   K.    Davis.   1    Hanover  Square,  New 
1  ■  rk.     Next  convention,   May   10-12,   Philadelphia.   Pa 
:     Railway   Affuani  -c.    W.    Kelly.   People's   Gas 

'  bicago.      Annual    exhibition,    March    13-16.    Chicago,    at    con- 
vention  01   American   Railway  Engineering    Association 
New  England  Railroad  Club—  VV.  E.  Cade.  ..,  Ave..  Boston. 

Mass.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June    July 
lugusl    and    September. 
"*"    \  '.   26  Cortlandt   Si      New   York 

Se^Iawm3«h™ll:,3NewTiY^k!a  m°mh'  CXCert  Jm,C'  JV"y  •1,Ui  *"«'«■ 
oer,   t.4    Pine   St  .   San    Francisco,  Cal 
meetings,    2d    Thursday    in    month,    alternately    in    San    Fran- 
land. 
Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association— E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward  Building,  Washington.  D 
kah-waj  ON.— Frank    VV.    Noxon,    600    Liberty    Bldg 

Bread  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  dinner.  February 
1.  York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh.— J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa       Regular  meetings.   4th   Thursday   in   month,  except  June. 
July  and   August,   Fort   Pitt    Motel.   Pittsburgh,    Pa 
Railwai 
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The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  will  open  an  office  in  the 
Central  Trust  Building,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  with  D.  O'Leary  in 
charge  as  general  agent. 

The  San  Antonio  Traffic  Club  has  been  organized  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  following  officers  have  been  elected : 
President,  R.  H.  Schultz.  traffic  manager,  San  Antonio,  Uvalde 
&  Gulf ;  vice-president.  Wallace  Carnahan ;  and  secretary  and 
treasurer,  R.  L.  Gohmert ;  directors :  S'.  B.  Weller,  F.  L.  Orr, 
!    E.  Pennington,  Fred  E.  Jones,  and  U.  S.  Pawkett. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
held  on  December  14,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, H.  E.  McGiveron,  traffic  manager,  Motor  Wheel  Corpora- 
lion;  vice-president,  E.  L.  Jennings,  agent,  Michigan  Central; 
secretary-treasurer,  J.  1.  Ross,  traffic  commissioner,  Lansing 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  executive  committee,  W.  G.  Davis,  traffic 
manager,  Auto  Body  Company;  W.  K.  Andrews,  agent,  Pere 
Marquette;  C.  R.  Morris,  secretary,  Michigan  Screw  Company; 
and  J.  T.  Van  Nordstrand,  agent,  American  Railway  Express 
Company. 

Coal  Production 

A  feeble  increase  during  the  week  of  December  24  failed  to 
lift  production  of  soft  coal  out  of  the  state  of  profound  depression 
which  has  persisted  since  mid-November,  says  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output  is  estimated  at 
7,468,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  over  the  week  pre- 
ceding. The  average  daily  output  for  December  has  been 
1,210,000  tons,  barely  60  per  cent  of  that  in  December,  1920. 
It  is  even  12  per  cent  below  the  daily  average  in  December, 
1914,  the  lowest  in  any  winter  of  the  eight  years  over  which 
records  of  current  output  extend. 

Differential  Fares,  New  York-Chicago 

The  Erie  Railroad  announces  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  accepted  tariffs  filed  by  it,  and  already  in 
effect,  establishing  differential  fares  of  $2  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis;  between  New 
York  and  St.  Louis,  $2.50,  and  between  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land $1  less  than  the  fares  over  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  and  other  roads.  This  reduction,  added  to 
that  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  transportation  tax, 
brings  these  fares  down  from  $2.61  to  $5.51  below  those 
charged  before  January  1. 

National  Conference  on  Agricultural-  Problems 

At  the  request  of  President  Harding,  Secretary  Wallace,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to  call  a  national  conference 
to  consider  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  American  people,  to 
be  held  probably  in  Washington  at  an  early  date  as  yet  to  be 
fixed.  The  President  said  he  was  convinced  that  such  a  con- 
ference may  be  made  a  very  helpful  agency  in  suggesting  practical 
ways  of  improvement,  particularly  if  brought  into  co-ordination 
with  the  investigation  which  has  been  begun  by  the  Congressional 
committee  committed  to  a  related  work.  He  said  that  such  a 
conference  might  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  one  to  give  consid- 
eration to  present  day  difficulties,  and  the  other  part  a  survey 
of  the  future  in  an  effort  to  determine  upon  general  policies, 
having  in  view  the  maintenance  of  production,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible use,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conservation  of  agricultural 
resources,  and  the  more  complete  co-ordination  of  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  general  business  interests.  The  President 
suggested  that  those  invited  to  the  conference  shall  not  only 
include  the  ablest  representatives  of  agricultural  production,  but 
also  those  who  are  engaged  in  industry  most  intimately  associated 
with  agriculture.  It  is  understood  that  the  relations  of  trans- 
portation to  agriculture  will  constitute  an  important  topic  to  be 
discussed  and  that  representatives  of  the  railroads  will  be  in- 
vited to  attend. 


Freight  Cars 


The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  inquiring  for  1,000 
narrow  gage  box  cars  of  30-ton  capacity. 

The  Central  Vermont,  in  the  near  future,  expects  to  have  re- 
pairs made  to  1,000  box  cars  and  200  coal  cars. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  in  the  near  future,  expects  to  ask 
for  prices  on  from  2,500  to  3,000  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 17,  as  inquiring  for  prices  on  1,500  ventilated  box  cars  of 
40  tons  capacity;  200  flat  cars  with  steel  underframes  of  40  tons 
capacity,  and  300  steel  phosphate  cars  of  50  tons  capacity,  has 
given  an  order  to  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Company  for 
some  of  these  cars,  the  exact  number  to  be  determined  later. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  expected  to  place  contracts  for  2,000 
gondola  cars  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  of  January  8,  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  it  is 
expected,  will  let  contracts  for  other  equipment  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month.  The  Burlington  is  in  the  market  for  7,300 
freight  cars  of  various  types,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  orders  will 
not  be  placed  for  all  of  them  at  once.  The  Great  Northern  is 
expected  to  award  contracts  for  3,500  cars  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  in  the  near 
future,  expects  to  ask  for  prices  on  50  steel  cars  for  passenger 
service. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  New  York  Central  Lines'  order  for  125,000  tons  of 
rail,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  10,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Illinois  Steel  Company,  34,000  tons ;  Carne- 
gie Steel  Company,  16,500  tons ;  Lackawanna  Steel  Company, 
51,500  tons;  Inland  Steel  Company,  8,000  tons;  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  6,000  tons,  and  Algoma  Steel   Corporation,  9,000  tons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  80,000  tons 
of  rail,  most  of  which  will  be  in  130  lb.  sections,  for  1922  delivery 
as  follows :  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  40,000  tons ;  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  18,000  tons ;  Cambria  Steel  Company,  18,000  tons ; 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  4,000  tons.  In  addition  the  company 
has  unfilled  orders  from  1921  and  rail  on  hand  totaling  74,000 
tons  and  this  with  the  new  orders  gives  the  company  a  total  of 
154,000  tons  available  for  use  in  1922.  The  company  also  has  some 
used  rail  which  will  be  available  for  branch  line  or  for  less  im- 
portant track  service. 


Signaling 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  the  materials 
required  for  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signaling  between 
Vinita,  Okla.,  and  Wybark,  60  miles,  consisting  of  80  style  "S" 
and  2  style  "T2"  signals,  with  the  necessary  relays,  circuit  con- 
trollers, etc..  for  a  complete  system  of  block  signaling  within  this 
territory  Installation  will  be  made  by  the  railway  company's 
forces. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Western  Maryland  is  inquiring  for  machine  tools  for  a 
rail  reclaiming  plant. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  1  Niagara  (or  similar) 
12  ft.  squaring  shears,  motor  driven  and  1  Chicago  (or  similar) 
12  ft.  break,  motor  driven. 
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Charles  R.  Robinson,  until  about  a  year  ago  vice-president 
in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company.  Buf- 
falo, N,  Y.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  rail  division  of  the  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  formerly  with  the  Inland  Steel  Company 
in  a  sales  capacity  but  resigned  15  years  ago  to  join  the 
Lackawanna  company  as  division  manager  of  sales  at  Chi- 
cago. Edward  M.  Adams,  vice-president  of  the  Inland  Steel 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  first  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  sales  succeeding  G.  H.  Jones  who 
retired  on  December  31,  and  Walter  C.  Carroll  has  been 
appointed   vice-president   in    charge   of   sales'    sheet   division. 

Burton  Mudge,  president  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  dealers 
in  railway  specialties,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  a  director  of  the  Pilliod  Company,  New  York  City, 
manufacturer  of 
Baker  locomotive  valve 
gear,  which  duties  he 
will  assume  in  addition 
to  those  with  Mudge  & 
Co.  Mr.  Mudge  was 
formerly  connected 
with  the  operating  de- 
partments of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City,  and  the  Rock 
Island.  He  resigned  as 
assistant  to  the  general  A 

manager     of     the     last  1 

named  road  in  1908,  to 
enter  the  railway  supply 
business  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  organ- 
ized the  firm  of  Burton 
\V  Mudge  &  Bro.,  rep- 
resenting the  Commonwealth 
becoming  Mudge  &  Co. 

David  T.  Hallberg,  assistant  general  sales  agent  of  th 
&  M.  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
motcd  to  general  sales  agent,  effective  January    1 
'lutics   of   general   sales 
agent    of   the   company 
heretofore      had      been 
handled     by     Fred     N. 
Bayliea,  vice-president 
nf    the    company.      Mr. 
Hallberg    was    born    at 
'  )  t  t  n  m  w  a  ,      I.i  ,     "ii 
September       11,       1885. 
completing      his 
education   il 

■  ■  t     to 
tgo    111    1901,    and 
was   i  ■  'I    in 

the     printing     ind 

until  the 

pa**engrr 

ti»int- 

of   thi 

remained   in   tlist   position   until 
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after*  . 

he  cap  n  Jun< .  1918, 
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Central  Building  Company.— This  company  will  construct  two 
additional  stories  to  its  office  building  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $175,000.  This  construction  work  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  arrangement  made  by  this  company 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  which  intends  to  move  its  western  head- 
quarters from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Seattle,  as  soon  as  the  addi- 
tional office  space  is  provided  for. 

Iberia  &  Yer million. — This  company  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  to  enlarge  its  station  at 
Abbeville,  La.,  to  repair  the  same  structure,  and  to  construct  a 
passenger  waiting  shed  of  not  less  than  30  ft.  in  length  by  the 
width  of  the  present  station,  all  of  which  must  be  commenced  by 
the  middle  of  March,  1922. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company,  which  was  noted  in  the  Rail- 
[ge  of  December  24  (page  1286),  as  receiving  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  car  repair  shed  at  McComb.  Miss.,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  this  work  to  Ellington-Miller  Company,  Chicago. 
The  building  will  be  600  ft.  by  176  ft.,  with  concrete  foundation 
and  steel  superstructure,  and  with  a  cement  tile  roof.  The  entire 
cost  is  ctimated  at  $140,000.  The  same  company,  also  noted  in 
the  above-mentioned  issue  as  accepting  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  frame  viaduct  over  its  tracks  at  Fulton,  Ky.,  estimated  to 
cost  $15,000,  awarded  the  contract  for  the  work  to  Ellington- 
Miller  Company. 

Illinois   Terminal. — This  company  has  been   granted   permis- 
the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  extend  its   line 
from    Formosa,    111.,   to   O'Fallon,   a   distance   of   14  miles.     The 
work  is  estimated  to  cost  $641,964. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  Graver  Corporation,  Chicago,  for  the  construction 
ni  a  type  "K"  ground  operated  water  treating  plant  at  Parsons, 
Kan.  The  plant  will  have  a  treating  capacity  of  50,000  gal.  of 
water  each  hour  and  a  storage  capacity  at  top  of  main  settling 
tank  capable  of  holding  200,000  gal.  of  treated  water. 

Pacific  Fruit  Express. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  D.  W.  Wagner,  San  Francisco,  for  the  construction  of  a  re- 
inforced concrete  addition  to  its  ice  plant  at  Calwa,  Cal. 

Tampa  Southern.— This  company  contemplates  the  extension 
of  its  line  from  Bradentown,  Fla  ,  to  Sarasota,  a  distance  of 
approximately  12  miles.  It  is  expected  that  work  will  be  started 
as  soon  as  financial  conditions  warrant  the  construction. 

Tkn       M  This  company  contemplates  the  construction 

of  a  station   at    Mirando  City,  Tex.,  to  take  care  of  the  recently 
■  d  oil  traffic  at  that  point. 

rha     company,     in     conjunction     with     the 

United  States  Department  of    Agriculture  and  the  State  of  Utah 

will  soon  construct  a  large  viaduct  over  iti  tracks  and  the  Weber 

t    Riverside    (Ogdtn),    Utah,    at    an    estimated    cost    of 

mre  will  lu-  of   reinforced   concrete,  except 

I  iver  where  through   truss  spans 

will    be    built.      The    cost    of    the    work    will  among 

the   three   parties,   the    railroad    paying   one  half   of  the  entb 

of  the  viaduct,  excluding  the  span  act  er   river.     It 

i>   i  xpected   that   hid-    tot   thll   work    will   be  called    for   during  the 
irl    id    the    coming    vrar,    and    that    tin  w  ill    be 

completed  during  the  lummer, 
Wabash     This    company   contemplates   the   construction 
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Arizona  &  New  Mexico. — Acquisition. — See  El  Paso  &  South- 
western. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. — Loan  Authorized. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  a  loan  to  this 
company  of  $6,000,000  to  enable  it  to  pay  off  a  loan  of  $1,000,000 
from  the  United  States  and  $5,000,000  of  its  Elkhorn  first  mort- 
gage gold  notes  which  mature  on  January  1,  1922.  The  com- 
mission has  also  authorized  the  extension  of  the  maturity  date 
of  $6,000,000  of  the  Elkhorn  first  mortgage  gold  notes  from 
January  1,  1922,  to  January  1,  1923,  and  to  pledge  them,  to- 
gether with  $1,000,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  30-year  gold 
bonds  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  collateral  security 
for  the  loan.  In  order  to  make  the  Elkhorn  gold  notes  available 
as  collateral  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  maturity  date. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — Election  for  Reorganized  Com- 
pany.— At  a  meeting  of  the  provisional  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Company  in  Chicago 
the  following  directors  were  elected  for  the  newly  organized 
company:  Gordon  Abbott,  William  H.  Coverdale,  Frederick  H. 
Ecker,  Henry  Evans,  T.  D.  Heed,  William  J.  Jackson,  F.  J. 
Lisman,  William  H.  McCurdy,  George  Welwood  Murray,  John 
W.  Platten,  H.  H.  Porter,  John  J.  Pulleyn,  John  W.  Stedman, 
Melvin  A.  Traylor  and  Edwin  W.  Winter. 

On  January  1,  1922,  W.  J.  Jackson,  as  receiver  of  the  property 
of  the  old  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  turned  the  same 
over  to  the  new  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Company, 
except  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Railway  Company,  which 
was  not  acquired  by  the  reorganized  corporation.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  president  of  the  new  corporation. 

For  the  convenience  of  participants  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company,  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust 
Company  will  purchase  and  sell  scrip  certificates  for  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Company  general  mortgage  5  per  cent 
bonds,  preferred  stock  and  common  stock. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Asks  Authority  for  Acqui- 
sition of  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary. — This  company  has 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  an  order 
approving  the  acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary  by 
the  purchase  of  its  capital  stock,  also  an  order  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  and  the  assumption  of  liability  as  guar- 
antor of  its  bonds,  and  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  control  of  the  road.  The  St. 
Paul  is  to  take  over  the  stock,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  and  to 
guarantee  the  principal  of  $5,700,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent 
gold  bonds  and  the   interest  after  January,   1924.. 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western— To  Operate  Part  of 
C.  &  E.  I.  Division. — Beginning  January  1,  1922,  the  Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis  &  Western  will  operate  that  part  of  the  former 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Brazil  branch,  between  West  Union 
and  Brazil,  about  29  miles,  until  January  16,  the  date  set  for 
the  sale  of  the  entire  Brazil  branch  at  Danville,  111. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — Declares  Extra  Divi- 
dend of  5  Per  Cent.—Tht  directors  have  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  and  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
3  per  cent,  both  payable  January  20,  to  stock  of  record  Janu- 
ary 7. 

See  also  article  in  this  issue  entitled  "Dividend  Changes  on 
Railroad  Stocks  in  1921." 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — Authorized  to  Acquire  Control. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Arizona  &  New  Mexico  by  purchase  of  its  capital 
stock.  It  has  also  authorized  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  to 
issue  $3,500,000  of  promissory  notes  for  two  years  at  6  per  cent, 
to  be  delivered  directly  at  par  or  to  be  sold  at  par  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  part  payment  for  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
Arizona  &  New  Mexico.'  The  purchase  price  is  $4,500,000,  of 
which  $1,000,000  is  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Acquisition  of  control 
of  the  road  by  lease  is  also  authorized. 


Grand  Trunk. — May  Appeal  Award. — The  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council  has  granted  Sir  John  Simon,  on  behalf 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  leave  to  appeal  from 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  as  to  the  value 
of  the  railroad's  property.  The  Board  of  Arbitration,  of  which 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft  was  a  member,  declared  in 
its  findings  that  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  the  com- 
pany were  valueless.  The  award  was  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  September  10,  1921,  page  511. 

Northern  Pacific. — Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Line. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  take  up  and  abandon  its  Boulder-Elkhorn  branch  in 
Montana,  19.6  miles. 

Norfolk  Southern.— Authorized  to  Abandon  Line.— The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  the  Carthage  &  Pinehurst  from 
Pinehurst  to  Carthage,  N.  C,  12.22  miles. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — To  Pay  Bond  Interest.— Interest 
amounting  to  2  per  cent  will  be  paid  on  January  1,  1922,  on  the 
second  mortgage  4  per  cent  gold  income  bond  certificates,  due  1989, 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1921,  on  presentation  of 
coupons.  The  Committee  on  Securities  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  ruled  that  said  certificates  be  quoted  ex-interest  2 
per  cent  on  Tuesday,  January  3,  1922,  and  that  thereafter  said 
certificates,  to  be  a  delivery,  must  carry  the  July  1,  1922,  and  sub- 
sequent coupons. 

Susquehanna  River  &  Western. — Proposed  Acquisition. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  decision  holding 
that  the  proposed  acquisition  and  operation  by  this  company  of  a 
line  of  narrow  gage  railroad  extending  from  its  main  line  at 
Bloomfield  Junction  to  Blain,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  paragraph  18  of  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  the  proceeding  has  been  dismissed.  No 
application  was  filed  under  section  5  of  the  act  relating  to  con- 
solidations. The  property  is  now  operated  by  the  Susquehanna 
River  &  Western. 

Tennessee  Central. — Proposed  Reorganization. — See  Tennes- 
see Midland. 

Tennessee  Midland. — Investigation  of  Reorganization  Ordered. 
— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  an  investi- 
gation for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  all  matters  involved  in 
the  petition  filed  by  Caldwell  &  Co.,  reorganization  managers,  in 
behalf  of  the  Tennessee  Midland,  a  corporation  about  to  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  Tennessee  Central,  for 
approval  of  a  proposed  plan  of  reorganization,  a  proposed  loan 
from  the  government  and  other  things.  A  hearing  is  to  be  held  at 
Washington  before  Examiner  J.  F.  Gray  on  January  16.  Notice 
of  the  hearing  was  ordered  sent  to  the  receivers  of  the  Tennessee 
Central,  the  officers  of  various  railroads  interested  in  its  affairs, 
attorneys  for  junior  stockholders,  the  director  general  of  railroads, 
the  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Nashville  Transpor- 
tation Board  of  Trustees,  the  mayor  of  Nashville  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives. 

Waterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern. — Asks  Loan  From  Re- 
volving  Fund. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  loan  of  $381,347  for  10  years  to  enable 
it  to  meet  maturing  indebtedness. 

Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Fort  Worth. — Receivership.— 
Frank  L.  Ketch,  of  Ardmore,  Tex.,  president  of  the  road  and 
executor  of  the  Hamon  estate,  and  J.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Fort 
Worth,  were  on  December  26  appointed  receivers  by  Judge 
James  C.  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas,  on  the  application  of  J.  W.  Meany, 
who  is  seeking  a  foreclosure  of  a  contractor's  lien  on  the  railroad. 

Dividends  Declared 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe. — Common,  1^  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable 
March   I  to  holder-!  of  record  January  31. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point. — Common,  2  per  cent,  quarterly;  preferred,  IK' 
per  cent,   quarterly:   both    payable   January   1. 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western. — 3  per  cent,  quarterly:  extra,  5  per 
cent;  both  payable  Jannarly  20  to  holders  of  record  January  7. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — \}/2  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  February  28 
to  holders  of  record  February  1. 

Western  of  Alabama. — 3  per  cent,  payable  December  31  to  holders  of 
record  December  19 

Woodstock  Railway. — 2  per  cent. 
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Railway  Officers 


■ 
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Executive 

John  D.  McCartney,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  president,  with  the 
same  headquarters.  He  will  have  charge  of  all  work  con- 
nected with  public  relations  and  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him.  A  photograph  and  sketch  of  Mr. 
McCartney  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  18, 
1921  (page  741). 

John  W.  Platten,  president  of  the  United  States  Mortgage 
&  Trust  Co.,  Xew  York,  lias  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with 
headquarters  at  Xew  York.  This  action  became  effective 
following  a  meeting  held  by  the  board  on  December  31,  1921, 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
road. Other  officers  elected  were:  William  J.  Jackson,  presi- 
dent; Will.  H.  Lyford,  vice-president  and  general  counsel; 
Frank  G.  Nicholson,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
Thomas  D.  Heed,  vice-president;  Frank  Austin,  secretary,  and 
Jonathan  P.  Reeves,  treasurer.  The  board  also  appointed 
three  additional  officers,  namely,  Robert  F.  Brown  and  Wil- 
liam A.  RageL,  assistant  secretaries,  and  Frederick  W.  Krohn, 
assistant  treasurer.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Flatten,  all 
the   officers   will   have  their   headquarters   at   Chicago. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

A.  J.  Raynes,  whose  appointment  as  comptroller  of  the 
Maine  Central  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  (page  1291),  was  born  on  November  18,  1873.  at 
Yarmouth,  Maine.  He  was  educated  at  high  school  and 
business  college  and  entered  railway  service  in  December. 
1888,  as  a  freight  clerk  and  telegraph  operator  for  the  Maine 
Central.  In  August  of  the  following  year  be  became  a  cleric 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  freight  accounts.  In  July.  1904, 
he  was  promoted  to  accountant  in  the  office  of  tin 
troller.  Six  years  later  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  auditor 
of    disbursements.      The    following  ipointed 

auditor  of  disbursements  and,  in  1913,  to  auditor  in  charge 
of  disbursements  and  traffic  accounts.  He  served  as  federal 
auditor  under  the  Railroad  Administration  and  in  March. 
1920,  became  assistant  comptroller,  in  which  position  he  was 
g   at  the   time  of   his   recent  appointment 

Operating 

J.  G.  June  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Marion 
division  of  the   Erie,  effective  January   1. 

E.  I.  Bowen  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  succeeding  J.  G.  June,  trans 
fcrrcd,  effective  January   1. 

Traffic 

W.   W.   Schorl   I  inted    gem  '    the 

II  Paso  >V  Southwestern  with  headq  '"I.  O. 

E.  M.  Rebard  b 
E  C.  Hoag  hi 
C.  E.  Jefferson 
J.  D.  Prewr- 


S.  G.  Reed,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Houston,  Tex.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  17  (page  1234),  was  born  at  Franklin  Parish, 
La.,  on  March  26,  1867.  He  completed  two  years  work  at 
Colgate  University  in  1886,  and  on  January  1,  1889,  entered 
railroad  service  in  a  local  freight  office  of  the  New  York, 
Texas  &  Mexican  (Southern  Pacific,  Atlantic  System).  On 
January  1,  1892,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  November  1,  1905.  when  he  was  promoted 
to  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisiana 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Lake  Charles,  La.  He  was 
transferred  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  October  1,  1906,  and  on 
September  1,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters. 
He  was  appointed  land  and  tax  agent  on  September  1,  1918. 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  on  March  1,  1920, 
he  became  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  promotion. 

Mechanical 

J.  E.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Mobile    &    (  >hio,    with    headquarters    at     Murphysboro,    III.. 
ig  B.    \ .  I  'rland.  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

J.  B.  Emerson,  assistant  engineer  of  tests  of  the  rail  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  engineer  of  tests, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  M.  H.  Wickhorst. 
resigned. 

Alvin  Chase  Harvey,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  December  24  (page  1292"),  was  born  at  Mansfield, 
Xew  York,  on  December  24,  1883.  After  graduating  from 
Purdue  University  in  June,  1908,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as  a  rodman  on  station 
1  surveys  between  Cleveland.  Ohio  and  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
In  March,  1909,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  in 
•  side  grade  crossing  elimination  work  at 
Cleveland.  One  year  later  he  was  given  charge  of  double 
track   survey   betwei  X     V..  and    Erie,   Pa.,  and   in 

May,  two  months  later,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  track 
elevation  work  at  Grand  Cross:  111     In  June,  191d. 

he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  field 
work  on  the  Ivanhoe  Road  grade  crossing  elimination  at 
Cleveland.  In  January,  1917,  he  was  made  field  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  field  work  on  the  west  side  grade  crossing 
elimination   at    Cleveland.     He   was  engineer  of 

ing  elimination,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
in  September,  l'>18.  having  charge  of  both  the  field  and  office 
work,  which  position  he  was  holding  up  to  the  time  of  his 
recent    promotion. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

W.  A.  Summerhays,  purchasing  agent   of  the  Illinois 
trail   with   hi  n    promoted   to 

lumber    and    I  ■  ith    the    same    headquarters,    and    he* 

will  be  sue  ceded  l>\   J.  J.  Bennett,  assistant  purchasing 
with   the   same   headquarl 

E.  Griffiths,  di\i  Milwaukee 

Paul,     Willi     headquart.  •  I      li.is     been 

ce<  ding  G.   L.  Juel.  w  ho 

Maiden.     W  •  ■  ding     H.    R. 

Meyer,   who   has   |  to   Perry  to  succeed    Mr. 

ihs. 


Obituary 


I       I       II. ill.  the    I  .ong    1  -land,   died    in 

■    I 
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An   Order 

for 
4,500  Cars 


higher  profit  of  passenger  business  now  in 
comparison  with  pre-war  days.  This,  coupled  with  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  additional  traffic  would  entail  nothing  like 
proportionate  expense,  suggests  the  advisability  of  some'study 
of  these  activities  in  England  by  our  railroad  traffic  men 
Many  well  advertised  excursions  not  only  bring  revenues  to 
he  railways  but  they  tend  to  create  a  favorable  attitude  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  as  well. 


The  railroads  are  toda 


Business  is  looking  up  in  the  supply  field.  The  railways  to  the  relatively 
have  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  new  year  with  an  order  placed 
by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  for  some 
1J500  to  2,000  cars.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific, not  to  be  outdone,  has  gone  on 
record  for  4,500  cars,  the  orders  for 
which  were  placed  the  latter  part  of 
last  week.  The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  2,000  gondola 
cars  in  addition  to  the  refrigerator  cars  recently  placed. 
Orders  for  additional  freight  cars  are  expected  to  be  placed 
in  the  near  future  by  the  Burlington,  which  is  talking  about 
7,000  cars,  by  the  Great  Northern,  which  is  expected  to 
contract  for  3,500  cars,  etc.  Passenger  car  optimism  is  repre- 
sented in  the  consideration  being  given  new  equipment  by 
the  Long  Island,  50  cars;  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  50 
additional  to  orders  already  placed;  Burlington,  127;  Union 
Pacific,  63,  etc.  The  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  is  talking 
about  50  cars.  The  Pennsylvania  has  issued  inquiries  for 
20  dining  cars  and  later  may  come  in  the  market  for  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  passenger  train  cars.  A  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  occasion  when  there  was  so  much  pros- 
pective business  in  sight  in  either  freight  or  passenger  cars 
as  there  is  at  this  moment.  The  situation,  to  put  it  mildly, 
looks  good.  It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  special 
significance  in  the  placing  of  the  Union  Pacific  order  at  this 
time  outside  of  the  size  of  the  order.    The  Union  Pacific  has 

a  reputation  of  being  a  good  buyer  of  cars  and  locomotives.  mat  aurinS  this  same  period  marked  improvements  in  tele- 
Its  orders  are  usually  placed  at  opportune  times.  In  other  "raPh>  telephone  and  wireless  apparatus  have  been  made, 
words,  we  apparently  have  it  on  the  Union  Pacific's  au-  not  .onv  by  tlle  manufacturers  and  the  commercial  commun- 
thority,  as  indicated  by  the  placing  of  an  order  for  4,500  !cat'on  companies,  but  also  by  the  army  and  navy.  Several 
cars,  'that  the  present  is  an   opportune  time   for  equipment      lrnPr°vements  have  been  made  in  telephone  train  dispatching 

,  selectors    and    lr.,,rI_c^o„l,;„„ *.-_         i  •■,  .' .      .       5 


The 

Communication 

Situation 


ay  depending  more  and  more  on  their 
communication    systems    to    expedite    train    movements,    to 
facilitate  business  between  their  vari- 
ous offices  and  to  handle  transactions 
with  the  public.     During  the  past  few 
years  the  demand  for  communication 
..,         ...      ,     .     especially  by  telephone,  has  increased 
apuh     wmle  during  this  same  period  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  has  been,  of  necessity,  held  down  to  the  min- 
imum,     rhese  circumstances  have,  in  many  cases,  resulted 
!   !e„ ad^age  of  the  railroads  by  forcing  them  to  make 
message  traffic  studies  and  to  develop  priority  systems  of 
filing  messages  and  the  extensive  superimposing  of  line  cir- 
cuits; all  of  which  has  tended  to  utilize  the  existing  outside 
plant  equipment  more  intensively.     It  is  interesting  to  note 


purchases. 


The  English  railways  are  showing  real  appreciation  of  the 
advantage  to  them  of  promoting  passenger  business  in  every 
possible  way.    Their  method  is  an  old 
Excursion  one — the  sale  of  tickets  at  reduced  rates 

Rates   Build        when   and   where   such   reductions  are 
Traffic  likely  to  attract  passengers  who  other- 

wise would  not  travel.  At  the  same 
time  care  is  taken  to  assure  that  most  of  the  ordinary  traffic 
will  be  carried  at  the  full  legal  rate.  The  extent  to  which 
these  reduced  rates  are  applied  is  remarkable — for  example: 
"shopping"  tickets  good  on  suburban  trains  in  non-rush 
hours;  special  excursion  rates  and  special  trains  to  athletic 
contests,  fairs  and  industrial  shows;  special  rates  to  seaside 
resorts;  daily  excursion  rates  available  only  on  certain  trains 
to  and  from  all  large  industrial  centers;  reduced  rates  for 
round-trip  tickets  good  over  the  week-end;  special  excursions 
to  France  and  Belgium  allowing  passengers  a  few  hours  in 
either  country.  One  company  runs  an  excursion  to  a  seaside 
resort,  tickets  for  which  include  not  only  the  rail  trip  but 
also  food  and  hotel  accommodations.  By  arranging  for  this 
service  for  a  large  number  of  excursionists  the  railway  is 
enabled  to  secure  for  them  satisfactory  accommodations  at 
reduced  rates  and  at  the  same  time  assure  a  profit  to  itself. 
In  sum,  reduced  rates  are  offered  in  practically  every  quarter 
where  they  would  tend  to  bring  additional  passengers  to  the 
railways.  Professor  W.  J.  Cunningham  in  an  article  appear- 
ing recently  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  called  attention 


selectors  and  loud-speaking  apparatus,  while  the  telephone 
repeater  has  been  developed  with  such  success  as  to  remove 
the  limit  for  long  distance  telephone  conversation  For  long- 
haul  heavy  message  traffic  the  printer  telegraph  has  proved 
economical.  Using  the  trolley  on  an  electrified  road  the 
carrier-current  system  was  recently  demonstrated  success- 
fully as  a  means  of  communication  with  a  moving  train  or 
between  a  locomotive  and  a  caboose.  Where  physical  condi- 
tions prevent  the  construction  of  a  pole  line,  the  wireless 
telephone  will  no  doubt  find  a  field.  A  summary  of  the 
situation  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  railroads  in  many  cases 
have  urgent  need  for  increased  communication  facilities  and 
that  as  various  newly-developed  apparatus  become  avail- 
able it  would  seem  advisable  that  they  should  investigate  the 
application  of  this  equipment  to  determine  its  advantages 
for  their  service. 


When    Kipling   penned   the   lines   of   his   immortal   "Reces- 
sional," it  was  a  timely  moment  for  the  thought  the  verses 
,  bore.     From    that    time    on    the    three 

Lest  words,  "Lest  We  Forget,"  though  tem- 

We  pered   in   meaning  by   the   varied   cir- 

Forget"  cumstances    calling   them    forth,    have 

ever,  when  expressed,  exercised  a  sober- 
ing influence  upon  thought;  drawing  the  attention,  as  it 
were,  to  the  importance  of  things  likely  to  be  or  actually 
forgotten.  This  being  so  they  might  well  be  reiterated  now. 
A  new  year  has  come.  Whatever  "tumult  and  shouting"" 
attended  the  event  is  past,  and  in  automatic  conformity  with 
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the  established  order  of  things  men  have  taken  up  their  work 
a?  though  from  a  starting  point.  And  there  is  much  to  be 
done — and  undone.  As  usual,  trains  must  be  run — in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  at  sufficient  speeds,  and  according  to  a  suffi- 
ciently flexible  system  to  accommodate  the  country'.-  varied 
pleasure  and  fluctuating  bush  onomically  enough 

to  pay.    The  intricate  system  of  tracks  which  binds  us  so 
vely   into  a  national  entity  must  be  altered  here  and 
there  and  maintained  even  where.   Locomotives  and  cars  must 

Her    from    inattention.     Records    must    lie    kept,    and 

among  a  thousand  other  things  equipment  must  be  bought 

repaired.    Thus,  there  is  much  to  he  done.    But  let  us 

remember,   in   doing   it.   that    the    railway   business   after   all 

much  a  human  one.    Let  us  remember  that  the  passing 
of  nearly  a  century  of  amazing  development  in  equipment 

stem  -till  find-  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  worker 
and  loyalty  of  the  man  among  the  indispensable  of  railway 
Bsets  And  in  keeping  with  this,  Lei  those  men 
having  .  iiarge  over  other  men  remember  particularly  that 
loyalty,  while  it  ma)  often  lie  found  under  such  conditions, 
does  no)  thrive  in  an  environment  characterized  by  arros 
and  conceit  on  the  part  of  officers  which  cause  them  seldom 
or  never  to  proffer  the  praise  they  are  so  read}  to  receive; 
that  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  service  do  not  flourish  where 
officers  show  want  of  that  appreciation  of  commendable  work 
which  spurs  men  on  to  better  work;  and  that  criticisms 
wrongly  made  hut  establish  more  securely  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  a  "house  divided  against  itself."  Let  them  re- 
member rather,  that  in  general,  men  of  all  classes  are  respon- 
sive to  kindness  ami  consideration,  and  that  fair  play  on  one 
side  usually  begets  fur  plaj  mi  the  other.  How  much  better 
must  tin    new   year  lie.  if  onlv  this  much  we  do  not  forget? 


"Propaganda"  Regarding  the  Railroads 

Tiif   Railway  Age  recently  published  an  editorial,  entitled 
Railroad-  Must   Defend  Themselves  Better."    We 
d  that  an  extensive  propaganda  of  misrepresentation 
•ig  carried  on,  chiefly  by  leader-  and  -poke-men  of  the 
railway  labor  unions;  that  its  purpose  is  to  poi.-on  the  minds 
of  railway  employees  and  the  public  regarding  private  man- 
Qt,  and  that  it  will  have  this  effect  mile--  more  vigor 
iteil 

This  editorial  ha-  been  commented  on  U    several  news 
Springfield   (Mass.)   Republican,  which  comes 

r  to  being   always   intelligent   and    fair   in    its  editorial 
comment    a-   any   newspaper   published,   ha-    deprecated    what 

Ii  states  that  there  i-  little  evidenci  of  propaganda 
against  the  railway-  in  Xew  England.    It  raises  the  qui 
"whether  the  propaganda  already  employed  iii  behalf  of  the 

railro.nl-   is  convincing,"   and   inn,  hide-,    "rhe   railroads  had 

meet  hostile  propaganda  not  with  propaganda  but  with 

full  and  authentic   information."    Ilu   lv-  Moines  Register, 

a   verv   able  paper,   which,   however,   -how-   bias   against   the 

railways  in  every  comment  it  make-  on  them,  says  "if  there 

imething  behind  the  propaganda  ol   the  m 

•  men   would    not    create   a    ripple  on    lb.     - 

of  publii   opinion."    It  implies  that  the  trouble  i-  with  the 

railroad-  them-elve-.  they  having  "been  negligent    m   not    fa. 
ing  tin    railroad    -ituation   hone-lb     i-   it   i-  " 

Thai   two  -in  b   n  thus  express  themselves 

■    little  appreciation  then    ii  among  even  well 

informed  men  of   ■•  on   m  the  railroad   field       bin 

md  their  various 
nation  wide  propaganda 
id  tbi   publii   reg  irding  i 

the  i  xpression  of 

iromoti    the 

11  private  management 

•  eld   Republi  i       roperlj    i  alls   foi 


We  >hall  give  some,  and  let  it  draw  its  own  conclusions.    We 
have  a   right,  of  course,  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  also. 

Ever  since  the  Plumb  plan  was  launched  by  its  author  the 
head-  of  the  railway  labor  unions  and  other  spokesmen  of 
these  unions,  including  especially  Glenn  E.  Plumb.  \\ 
Lauck  and  Frank  J.  YVarne.  have  been  disseminating  among 
railway  employees  throughout  the  country,  and.  so  far  as  they 
have  been  able  among  the  public,  numerous  gross  perversions 
of  the  facts  regarding  railway  matti  rs.  All  of  them  have 
been  worked  up  in  the  same  way.  The  method  invariably 
used  i-  to  take  some  of  the  facts  regarding  a  particular 
phase  of  die  railroad  business,  disregard  all  of  the  other 
bearing  upon  that  phase  of  >'..  and  then  build  upon  the 
-mall   foundation  of  facts  used  a   gigantic  superstructure  of 

propaganda  which  i-  false  I tuse  based  upon  only  a  -mall 

part  of  the  pertinent  facts. 

The  Firemen-  Magazine,  published  by  the  Brotherhood 
I  i  .'.motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  recently  published 
-tatistii  -  compiled  by  an  anonymous  "leading  economist"  in 
which  it  was  sought  to  show  by  market  quotations  published 
in  the  Xew  York  Annalist  of  October  17.  1921,  that  the 
"maximum  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  railroad  securi- 
ties"  w.i-  ?14,000,000;000.  Tt  drew  from  this  estimate  the 
conclusion  that  the  valuation  placed  on  the  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  $5,000,000,0 
large.  Slason  Thompson  gave  the  answer  at  once.  He  made 
similar  computations  based  on  the  market  quotations  of  rail- 
way securities  on  June  30,  1916,  and  showed  that  the  total 
market  value  of  railroad  securities  at  that  time  was  S17.- 
8.>0,000,000.  The  investment  made  in  railroad  propertic- 
-ince  then  has  been  $2,800,000,000,  which,  added  to  the 
market  value  of  securitie-  in  1916,  would  give  a  valuation 
of  over  $20,600,000,000.  If  this  method  of  valuation  is  fair, 
why  was  it  not  used  in  1916?  The  enormous  depreciation 
of  the  prices  of  railway  securities  since  1916  has  been  largely 
due  to  government  operation,  which  increased  the  expenses 
■  nt  of  all  proportion  to  the  earnings,  and  to  the  aftermath 
of  government  operation  and  of  the  war  The  article  in  the 
Firemen's  Magazine  was  propaganda  deliberately  intended 
to  deceive  railway  employees  is  to  the  valuation  the  railways 
were  entitled  to  have  made. 

A  more  astounding  example  of  tin  -ante  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation is  afforded  by  a  recent  performance  of  Glenn  E. 
Plumb  and  William  H.  John-ton.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists.  Plumb  and  Johnston 
found  that  the  tentative  valuation  of  24  railways  mai 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  averaged  $32,700  per 
mile  of  track.  They  took  this  average  valuation  of  these 
railways'  per  mile  of  track,  applied  it  to  the  265,000  milts 
of  line  of  all  the  railways,  and  reached  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  the  valuation  of  ill  the  railway-  should  be  onl\ 
$8,610,000,000.  This  was  $5,400,000,000  less  than  the 
"valuation"  in  the  Firemen-  Magazine,  which  shows  how 
widelj  the  labor  "expert-"  disagree. 

Messrs    Plumb  and  John-ton  gave  their  "valuation"  to  the 

ind  disseminated  it  among  railway  employees.  It  was 
entirety  false  in  it-  implication  for  two  reasons,  as  ha-  been 
pointed  out  bj  President  Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central 
in  an  open  letter  to  Mr  John-ton  1  ir-t,  a  milr  of  Ur.,  max 
consist  of  several  tracks,  and  the  present  trackage  of  all  the 
railways  of  the  country  is  estimated  at  about  405,000  miles. 
I  he)  had  used  miles  of  track  in  computing  the  average  valu 

■  f  the  24  railways,  ami  if  the)  had  used  miles  <>f  track 
for  all   the  railways  thev  would  havi    got   on   their  own 

.    .  10.000.000  moft  than  the  one 

thai  thev  spread  bro  cond,  their  estimate  was 

on  onlj  -even  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  trackage,  while 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  valuation  in  thi 

i  wa-  based  on  information  it  had  gathered  ri 

Raiding  all   the  railways      In  other  word-.   Plumb  and  John 

uton  hnl  the  effronten   to  use  information  the  commission 
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■  ported  regarding  seven  per  cenl  of  the  trackage  of  the 
try  to  discredit  a  valuation  made  by  the  commission  it- 

self    which    was    based    upon    information    it    had    gathered 
regarding  all  the  railwaj  - 

On  November  27,  1921,  Glenn  E.  Plumb  made  a  charai 

(eristic  publii   address  in  St.  Louis  to  an  audience  composed 

largely  of  railway  employees.    Among  other  things  he  said 

tlie  railways  were  physically  bankrupt  and  unsafe  for  travel. 

I  le    puhlic,  he  added,  should  know  that  they  were  so  run 

as   to  jeopardize  the  lives  of  all   who  rode  over  them. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  just  made  public 

it-  statistics  of  accidents  for  the  year  1920;  and  they  showed 

lias  been   a  stead_\-  decline  in   railway   accidents,   and 

that  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  on  the  railways  in 

1920  was  the  smallest  since  1S°S,  or  for  22  years',  although 

si  years  the  number  of  men  employed  by  them  increased 

over  400,000,  the  passenger  business  handled  by  them  over 

44  per  cent,  and  the  freight  carried  by  them  64  per  cent. 

In  testimony  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  in 
recent  public  statements  W.  Jett  Lauck,  "consulting  econo- 
mist" of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
i  an  Federation  of  Labor,  has  sought  to  convince  railway 
employees  and  the  public  that  by  economies  in  operation 
which  are  practicable  the  railways  could  reduce  their  operat- 
ing  expenses  $2,000,000,000  a  year  without  reducing  wages. 
The  method  used  by  him  is  that  already  described  as  being 
used  by  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  of  the  labor  unions.  He 
went  through  the  files  of  the  Railway  Age  and  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer  for  a  long  period  and  extracted  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  material  which  they  had  published  regard- 
ing means  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  to  promote  efficiency 
and  economy.  In  getting  his  material  he  necessarily  passed  in 
review  a  great  many  times  more  material  published  in  the 
>ame  papers  describing  improvements  in  equipment  and 
methods,  and  increases  in  the  efficiency  of  operation  which 
actually  had  been  made,  and  also  showing  why  the  inade- 
quate earnings  of  the  railroads  had  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  most  of  them  to  do  more  along  these  lines  than  they  had 
done. 

All  this  voluminous  material  regarding  what  had  been 
done  he  left  out  of  his  exhibits  and  based  all  his  argument 
and  conclusions  on  what  had  not  been  done.  The  record  he 
thus  made  up  was  almost  as  false  as  if  there  had  not  been 
a  word  of  truth  in  it.  When,  a  short  time  ago,  the  propa- 
ganda being  carried  on  by  him  and  others  was  attacked  by 
President  C.  H.  Markham  in  a  letter  to  employees  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Mr.  Lauck  hypocritically  replied 
by  censuring  Mr.  Markham  and  his  colleagues  because,  as 
In-  -aid,  they  did  not  "sincerely  attempt  to  answer  the  facts 
which  were  submitted  against  them!"  He  knew  better  than 
any  one  else  how  he  had  misused  and  perverted  the  facts 
and  the  enormous  exaggerations  to  which  he  had  resorted. 
Furthermore,  he  knew  that  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  testimony  a  few  months  ago  before  a 
Senate  committee  had  presented  detailed  facts  in  reply  to 
him  which  have  never  been  answered. 

The  Transportation  Act  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  nearly  as  it  can  to  so  fix  railway  rates  until 
March  1,  1922,  that  the  railways  will  be  able  to  earn  an 
average  return  of  5  J4  to  6  per  cent.  The  labor  leaders  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  dissemination  among  railway  em- 
ployees and  the  public  of  the  statement  that  this  constitutes 
a  "guarantee"  to  the  railways;  and  they  continue  to  dis- 
seminate it,  although  the  authors  of  the  Transportation  Act 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself  have  ex- 
pressly stated  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  guarantee.  If  the 
railways  had  had  a  six  per  cent  guarantee  their  net  operating 
income  in  1921  would  have  exceeded  $1,100,000,000.  It 
actually  amounted  to  about  $600,000,000,  or  about  $500,- 
000,000  less.  This  is  all  they  got.  The  labor  leaders  know 
this,   and  yet  they  continue   in   their  addresses   and   public 


statements  to  assert  that  the  railways  are  "guaranteed"  six 
per  cent. 

There  are  a  few  railway  officers  who  are  paid  high  salaries. 
Every  man  of  sense  know-  that  able  men  would  not  enter 
or  stay  in  the  railroad  business  if  they  could  not  earn  incomes 
in  it  somewhere  near  as  large  as  those  paid  in  other  busi- 
nesses  for  work  requiring  equal  ability  and  involving  equal 
responsibility.  The  salaries  of  railway  officers  are,  however, 
only  an  extremely  small  part  of  total  railway  earnings  and 
expenses.  In  1920  the  salaries  of  all  the  general  and  division 
officers  were  only  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  pay  roll,  only  1.7 
per  cent  of  operating  expenses,  and  only  1.5  per  cent  of 
total  earnings.  The  salaries  of  the  general  officers,  including 
all  the  so-called  "fancy"  salaries,  were  only  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings,  while  the  salaries  of  all 
officers  paid  over  $20,000  a  year  were  only  one-fourth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings.  Nevertheless,  labor  leaders 
and  other  spokesmen  of  the  unions  incessantly  represent  to 
employees  and  the  public  that  vast  salaries  paid  to  officers 
prevent  employees  from  getting  reasonable  wages,  and  make 
it  necessary  for  the  public  to  pay  unreasonable  rates. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  misrepresentations 
constantly  being  made  by  spokesmen  of  the  unions.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  propaganda  is  to  create  unjustified  senti- 
ment among  employees  and  the  public  against  the  railways. 
The  creation  of  this  sentiment  increases  the  difficulty  met 
by  the  railways  in  maintaining  adequate  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates.  All  the  wages  of  the  employees  must  be  paid 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways.  Therefore,  whatever 
tends  to  cause  reductions  of  their  rates  and  earnings  neces- 
sarily tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wages  they  can  pay. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  propaganda  seems  directly  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  employees.  Why,  then,  is  it 
carried  on? 

The  labor  leaders  want  the  Plumb  plan  of  government 
ownership  and  employees"  management.  If  they  cannot  get 
that  they  want  government  ownership  and  government  man- 
agement because  they  believe  that  under  government  owner- 
ship they  can  get  easier  conditions  of  work  and  higher  wages 
than  under  private  ownership.  They  are  not  saying  much 
about  the  Plumb  plan  now  because  they  know  it  is  unpopu- 
lar. What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  private  manage- 
ment so  unpopular  that  the  public  will  revolt  against  it,  and 
they  hope  that  then  the  Plumb  plan  will  have  a  chance. 

What  are  the  managements  of  the  railways  to  do  in  the 
face  of  this  widespread,  selfish  and  deliberately  misleading 
propaganda?  The  Des  Moines  Register  says,  in  effect,  that 
they  should  ignore  it  and  run  their  business  right  and  then 
all  will  be  well.  And  yet  the  Des  Moines  Register  itself 
recently  made  a  statement  in  an  editorial  which  showed  that 
it  had  been  misled  by  this  propaganda.  It  stated  Clifford 
Thorne  had  said  that  the  market  value  of  the  railways  never 
exceeded  $13,000,000,000.  What  Mr.  Thorne  did  was  to 
present  figures  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  rate  advance  hearing  in  July,  1920,  in  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  market  value  of  railway  securities  at  that  time 
was  only  $12,300,000,000.  He  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that 
the  prices  of  securities  in  previous  years  were  much  higher 
than  when  he  made  his  calculation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  commission  had  all  his  figures  before  it  when  it  made  its 
valuation.  The  Springfield  Republican  says  the  railways 
should  present  the  facts  and  let  the  public  draw  its  own  con- 
clusions. With  that  the  Railway  Age  agrees.  But  suppose 
the  labor  leaders  present  their  misrepresentations  in  a  highly 
sensational  way,  as  they  did  in  the  hearings  on  national 
agreements,  and  spokesmen  of  the  railways  reply  merelv  by 
calmly  presenting  the  truth.  The  Springfield  Republican 
well  knows  whether  the  sensational  charges  of  the  labor 
leaders  or  the  cold  facts  as  presented  by  the  railwavs  are 
likely  to  receive  the  wider  dissemination. 

The  problem  presented  by  this  labor  union  propaganda  is 
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not  merely  that  of  the  railways.  It  is  that  of  the  public.  It 
is  being  carried  on  deliberately  to  destroy  all  possibility  of 
the  prosperity  and  credit  of  the  railway.-  being  re-established 
under  private  management.  If  it  is  allowed  to  attain  its 
object  those  who  have  invested  in  railway  securities  will  lose 
heavily.  But  the  public  will  be  a  very  much  larger  loser, 
.-  the  break-down  of  private  management  will  force 
government  ownership  on  the  nation. 

The  Railway  Age  urged  the  railways  to  defend  themselves 
better  because  it  believes  this  is  necessary  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  railways,  but  of  the  public.  We  shall  continue 
to  urge  them  to  do  so.  And,  meantime,  we  urge  the  press  of 
the  country  as  a  duty  to  itself  and  to  the  public  to  investigate 
thoroughly  who  is  making  the  greater  efforts,  even  in  the 
excitement  and  under  the  temptations  of  partisan  contro- 
versy, always  to  tell  the  truth  about  railway  matters — the 
spokesmen  of  the  labor  unions,  or  the  spokesmen  of  the  rail- 
ways.  We  know  what  the  press  will  find  if  it  will  investigate. 

if  private  ownership  and  management  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  having  the  truth  told  about  it,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed; 
but  private  management  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  over- 
thrown and  some  Soviet  scheme  such  a-  the  Plumb  plan 
erected  in  its  place  by  such  a  campaign  of  wholesale  mis- 
representation and  downright,  deliberate  falsification  as  is 
brine  carried  on   by  the  labor  leader-. 


Red  Automobile  Tail-Lights 

A  I  hkst  glance  it  would  appear  that  the  use  of  red  for 
■^  tail-lights  on  automobiles  would  be  of  slight  interest 
to  railroad  officers  and  that  this  is  the  logical  color  to  use 
as  a  marker.  But  it  is  of  interest  to  railway  managements 
and  it  is  questionable  if  red  is  the  logical  color.  Red  is  the 
universal  color  for  danger,  consequently  it  would  appear 
logical  to  use  it  as  a  rear  light.  However,  unlike  the  Mis- 
-ouri  mule,  there  is  nothing  dangerous  about  the  rear  end  of 
an  automobile,  provided  the  driver  behind  knows  its  location, 
and  it  would  appear  that  some  other  light,  as  for  example, 
a  yellow  light  having  the  same  photometric  value  as  that 
used  for  a  "caution"  warning  in  railway  signaling  would  be 
the  logical  color  to  use. 

riding  on  a  boulevard  at  night  i-  impressed  with  the 

ing  vista  of  red  lights  presented  to  an  automobile 
driver.  The  result  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  deprei  iate 
the  value  of  this  <  olor  as  a  danger  indication.     There  is  a 

a   driver   followirj 
red  lights  mile  after  mile,  which  tend-  to  nullify  it-  ! 
a   danger   signal,      Illustrative  of   tin-,   an    accident   oeeurrcil 

'     in   which   an  automobile  was  struck  by   a   train   at  a 
I  lie  driver,  who  eS(  aped,  -aid  that  lie  bad 

"Mowing  the  red  lights  of  car-  ahead  for  -oine  distance, 
and    that    cm    approaching    the    railroad    crossing    where    the 

town,  lie   took  for  granted  that  tin-  red  lights  on 
the  gates  were  cm  the  n  d      lb-  turned  out 

tin-  suppo  n   through  the  gates  and  was 

by    a   train       Had   yellow  or   white-  been    in   u 

I  of  reel,  the  driver  would  have  realized   im- 

'■  Ij  that  h<  inn'.-  a  dangerous  1< «  ation. 

r<    that    a    driver   be   warned    of   his 

■  b  to  .i  preceding  machine,  but  it  i-  even  more  im- 
■  .1  of  in-  approai  h  to  an  opposing 

tld  this  latter  i-  adi  without  the-  n-e-  of 

'  ndpoint  it  would  appear 

that  t'  hould   well   re,  e  ive  the 

leration,  met  onb  ait  of  automotive 

•  luba 

■  itee  re 

quiring  a  r- 


used  to  a-  uocxl  advantage  for  markers,  it  would  appear  well 
to  retain  the  red  for  use  at  extra  dangerous  locations,  such 
a-  railroad  crossings,  boulevard  crossings,  and  at  places 
where  material  i-  piled  in  the  streets.  With  the  number  of 
automobiles  increasing  rapidly,  the  value  of  red  as  a  danger 
signal  decreases  accordingly. 


Standardizing  Grain  Doors  by  Law 

A  BOX  ii  VS  KiciMi.Y  been  introduced  in  the  United 
•^  States  Senate  by  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin,  au- 
thorizing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate 
existing  types  of  grain  doors  and  empowering  it  to  order  the 
type  or  types  approved  to  be  installed  in  freight  cars  on  or 
1  date,  provided  it  is  not  earlier  than  December 
31,  1 026.  The  bill,  known  as  S.  2691,  it  is  understood,  was 
introduced  at  the  request  of  the  proprietor  of  a  patented 
grain  door  who,  having  received  some  commendation  for  his 
device  but  little  encouragement  to  hope  for  its  adoption  by 
tin  railroads,  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  who 
believe  that  anyone  is  more  competent  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  railroads  than  railroad  men  themselves. 

A  number  of  patented  grain  door-  have  been  developed 
that  are  undoubtedly  superior  in  themselves  to  the  usual 
type  of  loose  grain  door  which  is  really  only  a  part  of  the 
coopering  of  cars  placed  for  grain  loading.  Most  of  these 
doors  are  designed  to  be  permanent  fixtures  of  the  cars  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and,  indeed,  unless  they  are  perma- 
nent, would  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  justification  in 
seeking  compulsory  standardization.  Although  permanent 
doors  might  not  be  inconvenient  for  the  shipper,  their  advan- 
tages, if  any,  would  be  largely  of  benefit  to  the  railroad. 

But  let  us  see  whether  the  railroads  are  so  blind  to  their 
own  interests  as  the  reformers  would  have  us  believe.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  loading  of  grain  and  grain  products 
originates  cm  11  western  railroads.  Add  to  these  11  roads 
ids  in  the  central,  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  u'rain  load 

counted   for.    On   the   11    heaviest  grain   shipping 

mail-  in  the  we-t  L:rain  loading  probably  does  not  constitute 

an   average  of   more   than   one-third   of  the  demand   for  box 

nd  during  the  heaviest  movement  following  the  harvest 

in  few  ■  exceed  half  of  the  box  car  demand. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  even  on  the  roads  most  vitally 
interested  there  might  be  some  hesitation  about  going  to  the 
expense  of  providing  their  own  cars  with  complete  permanent 
grain  door  equipment  subject  to  abuse  and  perhaps  destruc 
tion  while  in  other  than  grain  service',  even  if  all  grain  were 
loaded  in  home  cars.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  grain  loading  is  handled  by  cars  owned  bv  Un- 
loading lines,  and  if  permanent  doors  were  provided  to  can 
for  the  movement  of  L-rain  it  is  evident  that  every  box  ear 
in  the  country  suitably  designed  for  grain  loading  would 
have  tee  be-  equipped.  With  the  heavy  grain  movement  orig 
inating  on   a  comparatively   few   lines  it   i-  evident  that  a 

heav\  burden  of  expense-  of  equipping  box  .  ar-  for  grain 
loading  would  fall  on  many  ro.nl-  whose-  interest  in  u'rain 
traiti.  i-  slight.  The-  total  annual  grain  loadings  probably 
do  not  require  an  average  of  more  than  three  loads  per  car 
per  year  anil  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  50  |x-r  Cent 
of  all  tin  box  car  equipment  is  ever  in  condition  for  crain 
loading  at  one  time 

The   maintenance  of  permanent   urain   elei.ir-  on   all  of  thr 

equipment,  therefore,  involves  an  expenditure  much  of  which 
loubtful  utility,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  doors 
on  cat  tionally  placed   for  crain   loading,  as  com 

pared  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  temporary  grain  'lo.>rs 
i-  problematical,    Furthermore,  the  responsibility  of  provid 

n  ehmrs  re'-ts  oo  the    loading  lines  where    it 

justly  belongs,   these   roael-  having   re.  ourse  to  a  pro-rata 
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distribution  of  the  expense  with  intermediate  and  delivering 
lines  by  mutual  agreement.  Just  what  excuse  Congress  will 
find  to  justify  itself  in  being  used  to  serve  the  individual 
ends  of  any  inventor  or  group  of  inventors,  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  difficult  to  see.  Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  it 
has  been  introduced  at  all. 


Ford's  November  Net 

Approaches  Vanishing  Point 

Hi  ,\ry  Ford,  famous  among  other  things  as  the  owner  and 
press  agent  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  it  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  was  the  gentleman  who  recently  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion relative  to  a  possible  simplification  of  the  commission's 
accounting  requirements.  While  the  discussion  was  under 
way,  he  temporarily  postponed  the  filing  of  the  monthly 
reports  of  revenues  and  expenses  and  the  operating  statistics 
for  his  road.  He  finally  softened  his  heart,  however.  He 
relented  and  filed  his  September  and  October  figures.  He 
filed  them  late.    The  September  figures  were  particularly  late. 

According  to  the  impression  which  had  been  given  the 
press,  and  through  the  press  to  the  public,  Mr.  Ford  had 
been  holding  up  his  figures  because  of  the  discussion  he  had 
been  carrying  on  with  the  commission  relative  to  the  simpli- 
fied accounting  requirements.  The  figures,  when  they  were 
finally  filed,  gave  a  somewhat  different  impression,  however. 
They  seemed  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Ford  took  first  rank  as  a 
publicity  man  when  he  had  something  good  to  say  but  that 
he  excelled  as  a  censor  when  he  had  something  poor  to  admit. 

Apparently  Mr.  Ford  or  else  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  decided  that  the  discussion  as  to  simplified 
accounting  requirements  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close. 
The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  figures  for  November  have 
been  filed  on  time.  They  do  not  look  sufficiently  favorable 
to  indicate  that  Mr.  Ford  can  have  filed  them  with  any 
great  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction.  Whereas,  in  April, 
the  road's  best  month  in  1921,  the  D.  T.  &  I.  had  a  net  rail- 
way operating  income  of  $276,452,  and  whereas  in  June 
the  operating  ratio  was  52.75  per  cent,  in  November,  the 
net  railway  operating  income  was  only  $5,335  and  the 
operating  ratio  was  82.3.  The  figures  for  November  and 
the  11  months  follow: 

REVENUES   AND    EXPENSES,    NOVEMBER,    1921,    AND    11    MONTHS 

November      11  months 

1921  1921 
Operating   revenues 

Freight    v. .  $658,290  $6,360/124 

Passenger   10,292  149.185 

Total     (inc.     misc.)      681,052  6,634,658 

Operating  expenses 

Maintenance-of-way     and     structures 165,438  1,307,161 

Maintenance-of-equipment    98,340  982.041 

Traffic    6,831  79,115 

Transportation    270.877  2,272,154 

General     19,343  213,485 

Total     560,366  4,852,784 

Operating     ratio        82.3  73.1 

Net  from  railway  operations 120,686  1,781,874 

Operating     income     104,058  1,637,821 

Net    after   rentals 5,335  892,931 

Net  after  rentals.  November,  1920 def.  212,136 

Net  after  rentals,   11  months,   1920 def.  1,309,401 


It  will  have  to  be  granted  that  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton  has  come  far  from  making  a  failure  of  1921.  The 
fact  that  it  has  had  in  the  first  11  months  of  1921  a  net 
operating  income  of  $892,931  as  contrasted  with  a  deficit  of 
$1,309,401  in  the  same  period  of  1920,  indicates  no  small 
measure  of  improvement.  Nor  does  an  operating  ratio  of 
73.1  for  the  11  months  look  so  bad.  But,  Mr.  Ford's  road 
when  its  publicity  was  at  its  best,  was  showing  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  over  $260,000  monthly — in  April,  May 
and  June — and  an  operating  ratio  of  from  52.75  to  56.75.  In 
August  the  net  railway  operating  income  was  but  $70,643 
and  the  operating  ratio  had  risen  to  71.77,  which  change 
was  so  marked  that  Henry  decided  to  quit  filing  such  evi- 
dence. His  judgment  was  justified  by  the  September  results, 
which  showed  a  net  after  rentals  of  but  $46,749  and  a  ratio 
of  75.3  per  cent,  and  still  more  by  the  October  returns  with 
a  net  after  rentals  of  but  $15,191  and  an  operating  ratio 
of  78.9.  Mr.  Ford  had  in  mind  the  deleterious  effect  such 
figures  would  have  upon  his  publicity  when  they  were  ex- 
amined by  the  eagle-eyed  students  of  railway  affairs. 
Unfortunately  he  forgot  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  also  interested,  but  interested  less  in  Mr.  Ford's 
publicity  than  in  the  legal  requirements  of  giving  the  facts 
to  the  public. 

The  attention  which,  because  of  the  previous  favorable 
and  wide-spread  publicity,  will  be  given  the  November  net  of 
only  $5,335  and  the  November  operating  ratio  of  82.3  is 
even  more  unfortunate.  There  are  other  factors  of  interest 
such  as  the  gross  earnings  or  the  operating  expenses.  Most 
of  us  have  been  expecting  that  if  Mr.  Ford  shipped  fewer 
automobiles  his  road's  earnings  would  suffer  accordingly. 
They  have  actually  suffered  much  worse  than  "accordingly." 
The  sad  details  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  months  in  1921  in  which  Mr.  Ford's  road  had  the 
greatest  net  railway  operating  income  were  April,  May  and 
June  in  each  of  which  months  the  figure  was  over  $260,000. 
The  gross  earnings  in  these  months  were  respectively 
$697,490,  $774,405  and  $713,527.  In  July,  he  increased 
the  gross  earnings  to  $744,498;  the  net  was  reduced  to 
$187,395.  A  further  increase  took  place  in  gross  in  August 
to  $763,840;  the  net  was  reduced  to  $70,643.  September 
gross  earnings  were  not  quite  so  good,  but  they  were  still 
good — $759,757;  the  net  after  rentals  had  become  $46,749. 
In  October  there  was  a  real  slump  in  gross — due  to  lessening 
flivver  production;  gross  earnings  were  $652,438;  net  fell 
to  but  $15,191  and  the  operating  ratio  climbed  to  78.9.  The 
November  gross  was  greater  than  that  for  October.  It 
was  $681,052;  the  net  after  rentals  narrowly  escaped  being 
put  in  red  figures.  It  was  but  $5,335  and  the  operating 
ratio  continued  on  its  climb  to  82.3  per  cent. 

Now  a  very  interesting  fact  develops  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  decreasing  net  and  the  progressively  poorer  operating 
ratio.  There  have  been  sizable  increases  in  the  past  several 
months  in  maintenance  expenses  both  for  maintenance  of 
way  and  for  equipment.  But  the  place  where  the  real  in- 
crease have  come  has  been  in  the  transportation  expenses. 
Whereas  in  April,  May  and  June  the  transportation  ex- 
penses averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  $185,000,  in  Novem- 
ber they  were  $270,877. 


Month  Revenues 

Jan $248,425 

Feb 190,171 

Mar 439,051 

Apr.    697,490 

May    744,405 

June    713,527 

July    744,498 

Aug 763.840 

Sept 759.757 

Oct 652,438 

Nov 681,052 

11  months  6,634,658 

•Figures  not  yet  available. 


OPERATING  RESULTS  OF  THE  D.  T.  &  I.  TO  NOV.,  1921 


Net  from 

Net 

Maint. 

Maint. 

Total 

Op. 

railway 

after 

Net  ton 

of  way 

of  equip. 

Trans. 

expenses 

ratio 

operation 

rentals 

miles 

$103,589 

$80,932 

$159,225 

$370,006 

$14S.94 

def.  $121,580 

def.  $183,519 

16,543 

72.249 

74.728 

126,740 

294,093 

155.17 

def.    226,502 

def.    127.851 

12,075 

78,838 

81,555 

170,195 

352,969 

80.99 

86,082 

77,985 

27,759 

97,088 

87,626 

183,381 

395,815 

56.75 

301,675 

276,452 

37,760 

127,791 

84.502 

189,236 

422.327 

56.73 

322,077 

263,293 

49,467 

82,221 

80,793 

188,517 

376,382 

52.75 

337,144 

261,259 

46,001 

118,289 

74,706 

222,206 

444,794 

59.74 

299.704 

187.395 

46.826 

154.916 

114,069 

246,017 

548,246 

71.77 

215.594 

70,643 

55,555 

161.425 

142,897 

237.336 

572.278 

75.3 

187,479 

46,749 

145.314 

61,889 

277,970 

514,504 

78.9 

137,934 

15,191 

* 

165,438 

98,340 

270,877 

560,366 

82.3 

120,686 

5.335 

1,307,161 

982,041 

2,272,154 

4,852,784 

73.1 

1,781,874 

892,931 

* 
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1  here  wire  those  who  smiled  when  Mr.  Ford  first  began 
making  His  broad  claims  about  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  his  D.  T.  &  I  Where  are  these  skeptics  today?  An 
easy  query  to  answer,  they  are  everywhere  and  what  is  worse, 
they  are  smiling.  Mr.  Ford  may  be  expected,  because  of  his 
tremendous  capital  and  because  of  the  business  which  he 
has  to  ship,  to  make  a  real  railroad  out  of  the  D.  T.  &  I. 
We  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  does  not  do  so.  So  far, 
however,  his  ability  as  a  publicity  man  has  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded his  ability  as  a  railroad  owner. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  fact,  is  a  wonderful — we  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly- publicity  man.  He  really  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  a  wee  bit  surer  that  hi-  facts  were  going  to  stay  with 
him.  especially  when  his  facts  were  railway  earnings.  Any 
railroad  executive  could   have  told  him  that. 


Lesson  of  the  Last  Collision 

HThk  GOVERNMENT  REPORT  on  the  YVoodmont  tBryn  Athyn) 
-1  collision,  noticed  on  another  page,  exposes  bad  practice 
in  a  half-do/en  different  feature.-,  and  it  ought  to  be  wideh 
read;  for  similar  weaknesses  exist,  no  doubt,  on  many  roads. 
rhis  ma)  seem  a  harsh  thing  to  say,  but  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
during  the  past  five  years  has,  in  numerous  reports,  set  forth 
many  and  varied  weaknesses  in  block  signal  practice  and 
other  vital  features  of  safe  train  operation,  and  nothing  is 
known  as  to  how  far  and  how  intelligently  the  salutary- 
advice  given  in  these  reports  has  been  followed.  The  time 
seems  opportune  to  renew  the  demand  that  the  Bureau  of 

prepare  to  make  it-  recommendations  more  construi 
tive  by  finding  out  the  true  condition  of  things,  generally, 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  regards  safe  train  operation. 
and  making  a  comprehensive  report  thereon.  Reporting  the 
faults  in  specific  case- — perhaps  one  per  cent  of  the  cases  in 
which  radical  reform  is  called  for — and  publishing  these 
reports  month  after  month  with  nothing  to  tie  them  together 
but  a  perfunctory  annual  report  to  Congress,  which  congress 
men  do  not  comprehend,  holds  little  promise  of  working  any 
real   improvement. 

Government    intervention    in    railroad   operation    is   not   a 
thing  to  be  lightly  recommended;  it  has.  during  the  p; 

done  much  harm  as  well  as  much  good,  and  leading 
public-spirited  citizens  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  how 
far  it  is  wise  to  go;   but  surely  the  point  which   we  now 

i-  one  of  the  least  controversial  in  this  field.     I 
curing    and    publishing    of    information    is    one    of    tin     most 
legitimate  functions  of  government  (this  is  no(  to  be  taken 
proval   of  dividing  bodily   injuries  in   the  accident   rec- 
ord- into  1  il  bureau  and  100  other 
md  equally  unnei                             r  the  surgeons),   and   a 
mil  business-like  policy  in  this  direction  would  doubt- 
superintendents,  working 
inmasters,  might   be  expi  i  ted   to  li 
f  loose  threads  in  their  discipline;  and  th 
ri-  are  reminding  h   that  this  i-  fai  t. 

-    only 
?   find  out 
All  ;  -..id  withot 

during  tin  l      •  can  be 

W  tention 

imminent  the 
•  -il  ihe  publi 

■li  the 


committee-.  That  great  work  deals  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  workman  who  desires  to  keep  his  own  skin  whole 
and  to  avoid  doing  anything  to  injure  his  comrade.  It  has 
branched  out  somewhat  from  that  simple  scheme,  but  the 
fact  remain-  that  it  cannot  do  much  that  i-  definite  toward 
the  prevention  of  collisions.  Prevention  of  collisions  was  an 
important  feature  of  safety-fir-t  li  ng  .lore  the  so-called 
safety-first  movement  was  started:  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  collision  prevention  the  actual  practice  has 
frequently  belied  the  ideals  most  sadly. 

The  lessons  of  this  latest  collision  are  all  too  familiar  to 
experienced  railroad  officers  W  ■  shall  not  repeat  them  in 
this  place.  The  only  thing  any  competent  superintendent  or 
manager  needs  to  do  is  to  read  the  facts  and  then  - 
his  own  organization.  Shall  we  sav  search  his  own  heart ? 
Some  critics  have  a  feeling  that  there  is  such  a  need.    The 

-i  vere  indictment  of  all  concerned — officer:-    - 
officers,  trainmen  and  station  men— and  a  study  of  it  will 
not  onl\    suggest  important  inquiries  that  ought  to  be  macU 
on  almost  every  road,  but  will  e\|>lode  some  false  notion.-: 
for  example  the  notion,  much  too  prevalent,  that  old  condu. 
nd  enginemen,  with  a  rds,  need  no  supervisio: 


New  Books 

Rulling  Shippers' Guide.    1240  pages,  7*6  in. 

in.    Published  by  \r:c  England  Railway  Publishing  Company. 

■>T  Federal  street,  Boston,  Mass.     Issued  annually,  in  January, 

at  $5  a  copy. 
I  his  is  the  nfty-rir-t  number  of  this  well-known  handbook 
and.  as  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  is  now 
published  in  Boston.  E.  \Y.  Bullinger,  the  veteran  publisher, 
who  began  this  book  in  1872  and  who  has  published  it  in 
New  York   City  these  48  years,   announces  that  he  i- 

r-  old  and  that  he  has  deemed  it  proper  to  retire.  Tht 
New  England  concern,  of  which  X.  E.  Week-  i-  president. 
has  been  a  publisher  of  guides  for  70  years  and  has  been 
lu'ent  for  Bullinger's  Guide  for  30  years. 

This  guide,  which  contains  every  post  office  and  railroad 
station   in  the   United  States,  with   shipping  directio 
either  freight  or  express;  and  which  now  .  ■  la  and 

N  Foundland,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  including 
Hawaii,  scarcely  need-  an  introduction  to  any  railroad  man. 
certainly  not  to  any  up-to-date  freight  agent:  and  to 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  book  we  may  say  that  it  is 
i-  nearly  perfect  as  a  book  of  that  kind  can  be  made.  In 
fact,  it  is  perhaps  open   I  riving  information 

in   too  much   detail.     For  example,   the  list  of  railroads 

rminaJ  points  of  even  littli  branch;  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  for  example,  being  entered  under  102  item-  The 
Ho-toii   \     \  ithlg   h --   than   40(1  miles,   i-  di 

into  i''  items. 

Ihe  book  now  weighs  over  four  pounds.     We  cannot 
that   it   has   increased    in   merit    .ii    the   -anv    rate   that   it   ha; 

for   it   w.i-   too   good   in  the 
admit  of  am   sui  h  rate  of  I  '     ■  ditor  prints  prom- 

inently a  request  for  advice  of  errors  found  bj  users  of  the 

in   the  toml 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  th<  tie  in  the  world  who  are 

able  to  beat  him.  year  after  year,  in  making  ■ 
from  mi-tak.  -     II  verything  within  I 

equal  tl 


per  cent,  but 

Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe: 
I  [ousl  '  I  '"1  nnlv  nlicn 

■ 

[or  municipal  work. 


T\fkal  Street   Viaduct 


Nickel  Plate  Is  Completing  Grade  Separation  Work 

Large  Cut  Requires  Special  Drainage — Concrete  Viaducts  Being 
Built  by  Company  Forces 


One  or  the  few  large  grade  separation  projects  now 
under  way  in  this  country  is  being  carried  through  the 
last  stages  by  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is  a  depression  project,  involving 
800.000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  on  a  relatively  flat  gradient, 
and  presented  a  formidable  problem  in  the  disposal  of  the 
drainage;  in  fact,  provision  for  drainage  entailed  an  expen- 
diture even  greater  than  that  required  for  the  work  of  exca- 
vation and  also  exerted  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  other  features  of  the  work  were  carried  out. 
Another  feature  of  no  little  interest  in  connection  with  this 
project  is  the  fact  that  the  street  viaducts  are  designed  to 


eastern  portion  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  created  a  demand 
for  considerable  filling  material.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  excavate  the  track  depression  cut  in  the 
dry  in  order  that  the  material  thus  obtained  might  be  used 
in  embankments  on  the  other  projects. 

This  track  depression  work  is  known  as  the  "west  side 
grade  crossing  elimination"  and  extends  from  Fulton  road, 
where  the  Nickel  Plate  tracks  leave  the  valley  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river  and  enter  a  closely  built-up  resident  section  in 
which  the  railroad  is  crossed  by  two  important  street  car 
lines.  The  present  work  extends  to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit 
avenue,  a  busy  thoroughfare  on  which  grade  separation  was 


40  50  GO  10  80  90  100 

Layout  and  Profile  of  the  Grade  Separation  District 


provide  space  underneath  them  for  eight  tracks,  although  the 
excavation  now  completed  gives  room  for  only  four  tracks. 
Later,  if  it  is  deemed  desirable,  the  four-track  layout  may 
be  expanded  for  eight-track  construction. 

The  inception  of  this  project  in  1915  excited  much  interest 
because  of  the  daring  plan  proposed  by  the  late  A.  J.  Himes, 
who  was  originally  in  charge  of  this  work,  for  the  disposal 
of  tlie  excavation  by  the  hydraulic  process,  using  the  material 
from  the  cut  to  fill  a  large  gully  near  the  east  limit  of  the 
track  depression.  Authority  was  actually  granted  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  according  to  this  plan  and  consider- 
able equipment  was  purchased  and  delivered,  but  a  change 
in  ownership  of  the  Nickel  Plate  resulting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans   for  yard   construction   and  extension   in  the 


effected  in  an  independent  project  completed  in  1905  by 
partial  depression  of  the  tracks  and  partial  elevation  of  the 
street.  This  partial  depression  at  Detroit  avenue  and  the 
descent  of  the  tracks  into  the  Cuyahoga  valley  at  the  east 
end  definitely  pointed  to  depression  as  the  only  practical 
solution  of  the  new  project. 

Actual  work  on  the  excavation,  which  represented  about 
iy2  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  this  project,  was 
started  in  January,  1917,  and  completed  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  the  Walsh  Construction  Company  of  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  being  the  contractor.  The  earlier  stages  of  this 
project  were  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1917,  page  653,  and  were  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause the  dragline  method  was  largely  used  for  excavation. 
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No  masonry  work  was  carried  on  ii-  connection  with  this 
part  of  the  project  except  as  required  for  retaining  walls  at 
a  few  points  to  protect  the  buildings  of  adjacent  property 
holder-.  I  he  street  crossings  were  taken  care  of  a-  the  work 
progressed  by  the  construction  of  temporary  trestle  viaducts 
i  the  depression  prism  and  the  principal  work  on  this 
project  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  excavation  has 
been  that  of  replacing  the  temporary  structures  with  perma- 
nent concrete  and  steel  viadu 

Serious  Drainage  Problem 
Any  cut   2'j  miles  long,   15  to  20  ft.  deep  and  with  an 
ge  grade  of  only  0.075  per  cent,  in  a  country  of  average 


Fifty-fifth  r-trect  to  a  main  sewer  in  Walworth  avenue,  this 
portion  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
At  West  Fortieth.  West  Seventy-fourth  and  West  Eighty- 
lii'tli  -treets.  the  sewers  were  very  large  and  deep,  and  to 
have  constructed  the  intercepting  -ewer  large  and  deep 
enough  to  care  for  the  drainage  from  these  streets  adequately 
would  have  involved  an  excessive  expenditure.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  advisable  and  economical  to  construct  concrete 
sewers  in  West  Fortieth  and  West  Eighty-fifth  streets  to  care 
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Two    Sections     (Distorted)     of    the    Track    Depression    Cut 
Illustrating  the  Drainage  System 

rainfall  and  in  a  sandy  soil  will  impose  a  serious  problem 
on  those  who  undertake  its  excavation.  If  in  addition  it 
becomes  necessary  to  intercept  sewers  at  each  street,  carrying 
both  sanitary  and  surface  Bows,  the  problem  assumes  much 
greater  magnitude.  These  were  the  conditions  imposed  on 
the  engineers  of  the  Nickel  Plate  and  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  sewer  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  cut, 
supplemented  by  a  system  of  sub-soil  drains.  The  main 
sewer  varies  from  15  in.  to  36  in.  in  diameter  and  was  con- 
structed of  vitrified  sewer  pipe.  It  was  located  on  the  center 
line  between  two  of  the  tracks,  but  in  certain  places  where 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  directly  under  one  of  the  tracks, 
cast  iron  pipe  was  used.  Manhole-  were  constructed  at  inter- 
■  f  about  300  ft.  for  the  junction  of  sub-soil  drain-  and 


Alternate  Cross  Section 


Section  through  Abutment 


The   Weight  of  the   Bridge   Floors   Was   Reduced  by   Intro- 
ducing Steel  or  Wooden  Drums   Between  the  I-Beams 

for  the  drainage  from  these  two  streets.  At  West  Seventy- 
fourth  street  the  drainage  was  carried  under  the  roadbed 
in  the  cut  by  means  of  an  inverted  syphon. 

Street   Viaducts    All   One  Type 
A   standard   plan   of  viaduct   construction   was  developed 
and  applied  to  all  of  the  streets  where  it  was  possible  to  do 


Typical   Details  of  a   Pier  for  the   Street   Viaducts 
the  it-'  I  the  i  it\  sewers.    Fortui 

outfall    for    tin-    -ewer   at    We-t    Fifty-fifth 

the  midlcngth  of  the  .  ut,  and  thus 
r,|  the  centi  n  with 

i.  built  by  runnel 


Deep  Excavation  for  Pier  Footings  Required  Sheet  Pilings 

.    ti„.  13  brii  placed,  9  will  follow  the  one 

•mi,  Hon.  with  slight   van  form  to  the 

angles  of  thi  In  addition  to  the   13  concrete  over- 

head  f  which  carry  street  railway  tracks,  there 
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will  lie  foot  bridges,  not  to  exceed  five  in  number,  erected  at 

streets  designated  by  the  <i;\  of  Cleveland. 

The  design  of  the  concrete  bridge  structures   i-   simple. 

comprised  of  a  four-span  structural  steel  bridge  encased 

in  concrete,  each  span  opening  being  wide  enough  for  two 

tracks.    The  substructure  consists  of  mass  abutments   with 

it  concrete  encasing  steel  columns.    The  superstructure 

comprises  longitudinal  I-beams  encased  in  concrete  to  form 

the  floor     In  the  sidewalk  structure  the  I-bearqs  are  encased 

itel]    vith  reinforced  concrete  slabs  at  both  the  top  and 


amount  to  avoid  an)  appro  iable  changes  in  the  street  grades, 
but  at  a  number  of  the  i  rossings  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
elevated  approai  hes  to  the  viadut  ts.  This  was  done  by  build- 
in  u  embankment-  supported  by  concrete  retaining  walls 
along  the  street  line- 
Concrete   Work   Handled   by   Company   Forces 

The  construction  of  the  permanent  viaducts  was  started 
in  1919  and  has  been  carried  on  almost  continually  since 
that  time.   All  of  the  work  has  been  done  with  company  forces 


Spouting. 
Bridge  floor  and  forms.-* 

Hoisting  engine  p-  / 

to  handle  tower  and 


L  oca  motive  crane  and  material 
£ors  on  adjoining  track. 


Layout  of  the   Concrete  Plant  in   Operation 


bottom  to  provide  public  utility  galleries.  A  concrete  banister 
on  each  side  of  suitable  design  completes  the  viaduct.  Under 
the  original  plan,  at  five  of  the  bridges,  viz..  West  Forty-first, 
West  Fifty-third,  West  Sixty-fifth,  West  Seventy-fourth  and 
West  Eight} -fifth  streets,  steel  drums  were  introduced  into  the 


The   Mixer   Plant  at  Work,  Vacant  Track  on   the   Right   Re- 
served for  Material  Cars  and   Locomotive  Crane 

floor  between  the  beams.  These  drums  reduced  the  volume  of 
con  rete  and  thus  not  only  aided  in  relieving  the  weight  of 
the  floor,  but  they  also  effected  a  decided  decrease  in  cost. 
Later  developments,  however,  showed  that  drums  constructed 
of  wood,  whii  h,  needles.-  to  say,  would  be  less  expensive  than 
the  steel  drums,  could  be  used  with  just  as  good  an  effect  as 
the  steel  drum-.  Consequently,  this  type  of  drum  is  being 
used  on  the  additional  eight  bridges. 

Most  of  the  Structures  cross  the  tracks  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
''0  cleg.,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  standardization  of 
design,  but  four  of  the  streets  cross  the  cut  at  considerable 
skews  and  two  of  them.  West  Fifty-eighth  street  and  Lorain 
avenue,  intersect  within  the  limits  of  the  excavation  prism. 
A-  a  consequence,  the  structures  for  these  particular  cross- 
ings involve  some  interesting  departures  from  the  standard 
design. 

For  the   most   part   the  tracks   were  depressed   a   sufficient 


except  the  erection  of  the  structural  steel  for  the  viaducts 
which  was  done  under  contract  by  the  King  Bridge  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  most  troublesome  feature  of  the 
work  was  the  construction  of  the  footings  for  the  viaduct 
piers  on  either  side  of  the  sewer  since  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  these  down  below  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  or  about 
1 7  ft.  below  subgrade.  The  footings  for  the  other  portions 
of  the  substructure  were  placed  on  natural  foundations  about 
o  ft.  below  subgrade,  but  danger  of  undermining  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sewer  made  the  deeper  foundations  for  the 
piers  necessary. 

Pile  foundations  were  impractical  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  running  sand  encountered  precluded  the  driving  of  piles. 


Industrial  Building  Supported  by  Timber  Cribbing  with  Serv- 
ice Track   Carried   en   the  Old   Grade  by  a  Trestle 

The  deep  excavation  in  sandy  soil  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  necessitated  the  use  of  steel  sheet  piling  heavily 
timbered.  The  conditions  which  precluded  the  use  of  pile 
foundation  also  militated  against  the  ready  driving  of  the 
sheet  piles.  In  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  jet  some  of  the  sheet 
piling  into  place.  This  work  was  facilitated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, however,  by  the  development  of  a  ready  means  for  pull- 
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ing  the  piles  which  effected  a  considerable  saving  and  made 
ssible  to  use  some  of  the  piling  as  many  as  20  times. 
This  pile-pulling  rig  consisted  of  a  gin  pole  or  strut  com- 
posed of  two  ''-in.  stringers,  bolted  together  and 
d  to  the  end  of  the  boom  of  a  locomotive  crane,  with 
two  independent  drums,  so  that  the  reaction  of  pulling  was 
transferred  directly  to  the  top  of  an  adjacent  sheet  pile 
I  of  to  the  crane  boom. 
As  the  masonry  work  on  this  project  entailed  the  mixing 
and  placing  of  36,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete,  considerable 
thought  was  given  to  the  development  of  a  concrete  plant 
that  would  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  conditions  imposed. 
As  the  track  depression  prism  is  wide  enough  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  provide  two  tracks  for  the  operating  department 
and  still  leave  space  for  two  tracks  for  the  construction  equip- 
ment, the  concreting  plant  was  designed  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  two  tracks  and  the  fact  that  it  would  not  often  be 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  trains.  As  a  consequence,  the 
concreting  plant  is,  in  effect,  a  fixed  plant  except  that  it  is 
mounted  on  cars  so  that  it  may  be  moved  readily  from  one 


Industrial  Building  Underpinned  by  a  Retaining  Wall.     Serv- 
ice Track   Provided  on  the  Depressed  Level 

viaduct  to  the  next  one    The  arrangemenl  of  the  plant  will 

dily  understood  from  the  drawing  and  consists 
tiallv  of  an  In-Icy  tower  and  spouting  outfit  mounted  on  a 
mixer   with   a   gallows    frame 
arrangement  to  permit  of  lowering  thi   towei  on  an  adjacent 
ir  whenever  a  shift  is  being  made.  The  fine  and  i 
;ates  are  supplied  to  a  double  material  hopper  by  a 
From  materia]  cars  standing  on  the  adjacent 
tra<k.    Cement  is  wheeled  from  thi  to  the  mixer 

temporary  runway  en   ;  rhe  car  con- 

taining the  hoisting  engine  for  elevating  the  concrete  is  set 
far  enough  away  from  the  tower  car  so  thai  the  Bmol 
will  dear  the  edge  of  the  viaduct 

outfit  will  deliver  concrete  to  any  part  of 
the  vi  ing  the  tra.k-  al  right  angles  from  i 

n  of  the  plant,    In  the  case  of  the  longer  stni 

requill 

supplement  I  very  with  the  use  of  concrete 

the  more  remote  portions  of  the  structure!, 

be  dismantled  readily,  moved  to  an 

I  .   for  U8C  in  B  day'l  time 

■  thii  work  i-  the  an 
menl  made  •  I       [r»de  tepara 

tion    are. i    indudt  which    h»VI 

II  nt  with  the  Mrrrts  with 


access  to  the  track  depression  level  by  means  of  decline  tracks. 
There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  industrial  developments 
within  the  grade  separation  territory,  but  several  different 
methods  were  devised  in  supplying  trackage  to  these  indus- 
tries under  the  new  grade  arrangement.  Two  photographs 
illustrate  two  methods  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished. 
In  one  case  the  building  walls  have  been  underpinned  and 
an  industry  track  provided  on  the  new  grade  line.  In  the 
other  case,  an  incline  trestle  has  been  provided  so  that  the 
industry  is  afforded  trackage  on  essentially  the  old  level. 

This  work  has  been  handled  under  the  direction  of  A.  C. 
Harvey,  until  recently  engineer  of  grade  crossing  elimination. 
now  assistant  chief  engineer,  and  under  the  general  direction 
of  E.  E.  Hart,  chief  engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  grade 
crossing  elimination  work  has  been  handled  by  a  complete 
organization  for  both  field  and  office  work,  all  roadway  and 
structural  drawings  being  handled  under  the  direction  of  a 
chief  draftsman  and  all  construction  work  under  a  field 
engineer  who  has  direct  supervision  over  the  various  con- 
struction foremen. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $4,400,000.  The  city 
of  Cleveland  pays  35  per  cent  of  all  that  portion  of  the  total 
expense  of  this  work,  including  property  damage,  that  is 
required  in  providing  the  railway  company  the  same  facilities 
on  the  new  level  as  it  had  before  the  work  was  undertaken. 
All  expense  entailed  in  providing  additional  facilities  is 
borne  entirely  by  the  railroad  company.  The  total  outlay 
for  this  project  is  subdivided  approximately  as  given  in  the 
table  below : 

Land    and    property    damage Sl.000.00n 

Excavation      3:3.000 

Drainage,     sewers     and    water    pipes 480.000 

Viaducts    and    streets 1,770.000 

Tracks     27.(m0 

Miscellaneous    600,000 


Some    Further   Data  on 

Federal   Valuation 

SINCE  the  publication   of  the  resume  of  the  work  of 
federal  valuation,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  page  36,  the  following  data  have  been  received, 
-bowing  the  amount  of  this  work  now  completed. 

ENGINEERING    SI  I 

Mileage      Percentage 

I '  100.0 

itirely    completed M7  83 

....  90.5 

■ 

completed    on    6.15    cor;  58.1 

LAND      B   HON 

Road   mileage   assigned 247.SM 

Milence  appraised  «.: 

<>vn 
Mileage    .  534 

completed    on    591    corporations    covering..     131,857 

mileage    assigned  ,    WJtti  100.0 

■•turns 

WO      • 
W0 

3.10 

rhe  commission  itself  has  published  final  value  figures  on 
orporations,  representing  approximate])    25,700  miles 

D      to  the  centralisation  of  the  work  the  jx-rsonncl  of  the 
bureau  has  been  greatly  reduced,  particularly  in  the  overhead 

it  ion-       1  he  higher  officials  .ire  now    as   follows: 

Acting  Director,  I     1     St  iples. 
i        itive  A      i\nt  and  Supervisor  <>f  Land  Appr 
i    P    Irtaud. 
Solicitor,  Dr  Charles  \Y.  Needham. 
Supervising  Engineer,  Howard  M 

Sii|  l  \  ■  ■       1     M    Willev 


Government  Reports  Promptly  on  Reading  Collision 

Conductor  Believed  Train  Order  Gave  Authority  to  Disregard  the 
Manual  Block  Signal 


Tiik  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
report,  dated  December  23,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Bor- 
land, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  the  collision 
jetween  eastbound  and  westbound  passenger  trains  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  near  Woodmont  (near  Bryn  Athyn), 
Pa.,  on  December  5  last,  when  27  persons — 20  passengers, 
■wo  employees  on  duty  and  five  off  duty — were  killed,  and 
)5  passengers  and  five  employees  were  injured. 

The  main  facts  are  substantially  as  given  in  the  Railway 
ige  of  December  10,  page  1163.  The  eastbound  train  (No. 
S 1 )  was  superior  by  direction.  The  first  manual  block  sec- 
ion  is  from  Bryn  Athyn  to  Churchville,  5.7  miles,  but  there 
s  an  intermediate  non-block  station,  Southampton,  where 
rains  frequently  meet.  The  switch  at  Bryn  Athyn  is  515  ft. 
ast  of  the  semaphore  signal;  and  175  ft.  farther  east  is 
utomatic  block  signal  No.  716,  governing  westbound  trains. 
Lutomatic  signal  No.  713,  for  eastbound  trains,  is  at  Hunt- 
ngdon  Valley,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Bryn  Athyn,  and  is 
ontrolled  by  a  track  circuit  extending  to  a  point  1,500  ft. 
ast  of  signal  716.  Westbound  train  154  stopped  at  signal 
16  because  there  was  not  time  to  go  to  Huntingdon  Valley 

>  clear  train  151,  and  also  because  signal  716  was  in  the 
top  position.  The  flagman  was  sent  ahead  and,  after  a  few 
linutes,  the  train  moved  forward  to  the  station,  where  it 
eceived  an  order  to  "disregard  signal  716  and  run  care- 
ully."  The  train  was  then  set  back  to  wait  for  train  151, 
le  side  track  not  being  long  enough  for  154. 

Eastbound  train  151  was  in  charge  of  Conductor  Evans 
nd  Engineman  Yeakel.  At  Huntingdon  Valley  this  train 
ound  automatic  signal  713  in  the  stop  position  and  sent  a 
agman  ahead;  and  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  train 
allowed  him  to  Bryn  Athyn,  arriving  there,  according  to  the 
ecord,  at  7 :42  a.  m.  Conductor  Evans  sent  word  to  the 
ngineman  to  move  the  train  forward  and  back  in  on  the 
iding  (train  154  being  at  rest  on  the  main  track  beyond  the 
witch),  but  the  engineman  insisted  that  to  do  so  he  must 
rst  have  a  dispatcher's  order.  The  conductor  soon  after 
:ceived  the  order  to  meet  No.  156  at  Bryn  Athyn  and  gave 
copy  of  it  to  the  engineman;  and  the  train  was  then  started. 
.  stop  was  made  at  Paper  Mills,  0.7  mile  east  of  Bryn 
ithyn,  and  the  train  then  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  farther 
efore  colliding  with  train  156.  The  employees  on  duty  who 
'ere  killed  were  the  fireman  of  each  train. 

Conductor  Evans,  at  the  hearing,  said  that  he  received 
rder  No.  11  (to  meet  No.  156),  read  it  in  a  low  tone  of 
oice  and  "was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  order 

>  meet  train  154."  He  walked  to  the  engine  and  delivered 
copy  of  the  order  to  the  engineman,  neither  of  them  reading 
to  the  other,  or  making  any  comment  whatever.   He  claimed 

lat  a  train  order  was  sufficient  authority  for  a  train  to  pass 
block  signal  or  a  train  order  signal  in  the  stop  position, 
■ithout  a  clearance  card.  He  did  not  show  his  copy  of  the 
•ain  order  to  the  trainmen.  He  put  the  order  under  the  bag- 
age  master's  box  in  the  baggage  car,  as  was  his  custom,  so 
iat  the  baggage  master  might  see  it. 

Engineman  Yeakel  said  that  he  glanced  at  the  order  and 
got  the  impression"  that  it  was  to  meet  train  154. 

Operator  Clayton,  at  Bryn  Athyn,  made  conflicting  and 
acillating  statements.  The  conductor  read  the  train  order 
)  himself,  but  Clayton  said  that  he  overheard  the  reading 
nd  that  it  was  read  correctly.  He  said  that  he  gave  Church- 
ille  permission  to  send  forward  train  156,  considering  that 
le  block  for  westbound  trains  ended  at  automatic  signal 
16  which  was  east  of  train  151,  standing  on  the  side  track. 


If  he  had  waited  until  train  154  had  passed  his  station 
before  giving  a  clear  block  to  Churchville,  he  probably  would 
have  discovered  that  train  151  had  departed  contrarv  to 
orders. 

The  entries  on  the  block  record  at  Bryn  Athyn  were  found 
to  have  been  altered,  and  Clayton  explained  that,  being  busy 
selling  tickets,  he  made  the  entries  an  hour  after  the  train 
had  left;  and  at  that  time  he  was  very  much  excited  and 
disturbed. 

Operator  Tomlinson,  at  Churchville,  also  made  conflicting 
statements  and  the  record  produced  by  him,  purporting  to 
be  the  original  block  record  at  the  station,  proved  to  have 
been  made  by  him  probably  on  the  following  day.  Operator 
Tomlinson  said  that  he  seldom  received  standard  time,  his 
office  being  closed  at  the  hour  when  time  is  transmitted. 

Train  dispatcher  Rich,  on  receiving  the  report  from  train 
154  that  signal  716  was  in  the  stop  position,  assumed  that 
the  circuit  was  out  of  order;  and  he  directed  the  train  to  dis- 
regard that  signal  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  flagging 
to  Huntingdon  Valley. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  lays  the  main  responsibility  on 
Conductor  Evans  and  Engineman  Yeakel  for  disobeying  the 
train  order  and  for  leaving  Bryn  Athyn  with  the  block  signal 
in  the  stop  position  without  securing  a  clearance  card;  but 
the  failure  of  the  operators  contributed  to  the  disaster.  The 
inspector  believes  that  the  conductor  and  engineman  at  fault 
anticipated  the  contents  of  the  order,  and  thus  acted  upon 
an  impression.  Engineman  Yeakel,  having  said  that  he  would 
not  move  the  train  forward  until  he  received  an  order,  evi- 
dently assumed,  when  he  did  receive  an  order,  that  it  was  the 
one  which  he  had  asked  for.  Going  away  without  a  clearance 
card,  when  the  block  signal  was  at  stop,  was  not  an  oversight, 
says  the  report;  it  was  due  to  a  wrong  understanding  of  the 
rules. 

The  inspector  feels  sure  that  156  left  Churchville  under 
a  clear  block  signal  while  train  154  still  stood  on  the  main 
track  at  signal  716.  Statements  of  the  operators  are  so  con- 
flicting and  their  records  so  faulty  that  their  statements  are 
held  to  be  of  little  value;  and  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
or  not  Tomlinson,  operator  at  Churchville,  allowed  156  to 
go  before  he  had  authority  from  Bryn  Athyn. 

The  investigation  disclosed  a  general  laxity  in  the  observ- 
ance of  block  signal  rules.  The  block  system  is  regularly- 
suspended  at  Churchville  from  2:35  p.  m.  to  3:35  p.  m. 
There  was  no  uniform  understanding  as  to  whether  the  sid- 
ing at  Bryn  Athyn  was  within  the  limits  of  the  station  or 
whether  it  was  in  the  block  section  between  Bryn  Athyn  and 
Churchville;  or  whether  it  was  necessary  for  151  to  have  a 
clearance  or  caution  card  before  being  moved  forward  to  be 
set  back  into  the  siding.  Employees  are  not  regularly  re- 
examined on  the  rules  and  some  of  them  have  not  been  ex- 
amined since  1914.  The  train  dispatcher  had  never  been 
examined.  Trains  appear  to  be  authorized  frequently  to 
disregard  automatic  block  signal  indications  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, merely  to  prevent  delay. 

The  report  recommends  that  measures  be  taken  promptlv 
to  insure  that  employees  understand  and  obey  the  rules  and 
that  "the  carrier  be  required  to  install  on  this  line  a  complete 
automatic  train  control  system." 

The  report  discusses  the  fire,  aggravated  possibly  by  the 
illuminating  gas  in  the  cars,  and  observes  that  with  steel 
cars  the  casualties  would  no  doubt  have  been  fewer;  but  the 
Reading  has  not  bought  any  wooden  cars  for  a  number  of 
years.    At  the  present  time  the  road  has  205  steel  passenger 
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steel  underfram  vooden  coaches  in 

service. 

Conductor  Evans  had  been  a  passenger  conductor  since 
1912  and  "i-  examined  on  the  rule-  in  1919;  Engineman 
had  run  passenger  trains  since  1904.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  last  examination  on  the  rules.  Both  these  men 
had  been  on  duty  more  than  nine  hours  (at  7:45  a.  m. ). 
Operator  Clayton  had  been  station  agent  since  1902  and 
.Tomlinson  since  l 


Labor  Board  Considers 

New  Rules  for  Clerks 

Am  it  \  shori  urn  tn\s  vacation  the  Railroad  Labor 
has  again  swung  into  action,  taking  up 
sideration  of  new  rules  to  govern  the  working  condi- 
tions of  railway  clerks  and  to  supersede  provisions  of  the 
clerks'  national  agreement  over  which  the  carriers  and  their 
employees  cannot  agree.  In  addition  the  board  has  Keen 
hearing  several  disputes  between  individual  carriers  and  va- 
rious ,1  isses  of  their  employees,  particularly  a  group  of  dis- 
putes over  wage  scales  between  a  number  of  short  lines  and 
their  emplo] 

The  hoard,  in  taking  up  consideration  of  the  disputo 
tween  various  carriers  and  their  clerical  forces  resulting  from 
the  attempt  to  negotiate  new  rules  to  govern  the  working 
conditions  of  these  employees,  has  summarized  the  principal 
points  on  which  an  appreciable  number  of  the  carriers  have 
been  unable  to  agree  with  representatives  of  the  employees. 
This  summary  indicates  that  the  disagreements,  in  general, 
have  been  confined  to  25  rules  of  the  old  national  agreement. 
On  all  other  point-  the  carriers  and  their  employee-  have 
either  reached  agreements  or  the  submissions  to  the  hoard 
indicate  that  the  points  <  an  easily  be  settled  between  the 
carriers  and  the  employees.  Seven  of  the  rules,  according  to 
the  hoard'-  summary  of  the  submissions,  involve  vital  point- 
on  which  agreement-  could  not  he  reached  by  a  large  number 
of  carrier-  I  he  board's  summary  of  the  more  important 
ruli-  follows: 

Rule  ed  to  by  29  carriers   agn 

|i  -   for  an  eight-hour  day.     The  carriei 
ption   from  the  eight-hour  daj    made  for  employees 
in  light  employment  ami  also  at  stations  where  but  few  employees 
the  train  service  i-  infrequenl      Other  carriers 
nine-hour  and  some  a  ten-hour  da) 
Rule  4''     Disagreed  to  by  35  carrier-,  agreed  to  bj    13.     This 
rule  provides   Cr  paying  a   monthly  salarj   to  coyer  all 

ise  work   i-  of  an  intermittent  ch  II 

liring  continuous  application.     This  would  eliminate 
mplo  *  ered    bj    the    rule. 

to  appl)   to  such  classes  as  baggagemen,  train  crew 
n,   announci  i 

time   and   one-half   after   eight 

igreed  to  bj  44.     The  eight 
in  this  instance  have  not  agreed  to  paj   time 

agreed  with  the  emp 
.    ili,    ninth    and    tenth    hours.     The   I 

ifter   ninth   hour. 
.    tenth  hour  has   expired   and   tune    and 
•  k    to    have    pro  ral  ■ 

ills    and 
one  half 


rule  provides   for  the  payment  of  three  hours  pay   for  two  hours 
work  for  call-  and  time  and  one-half  thereafter  where  the  hours 
uting  the  regular  weekly  assignment  have  not  been  worked. 
The   ca  the   elimination   of   punitive   payments   in   this 

rule. 

Rule  66    Disagreed  t..  by  32  earner-,  agreed  to  by  17.     This 

rule    provide-    for    all    employees    being    paid    on    a    daily    basis. 

arriers   seek   a   monthly   basis  ot   payment,  others   weekly 

and    still    other-   object    to   the   method    of   computing  die   daily 

rate  as  outlined  in  this  rule.     Decision  426  of  the  hoard  r< 

derablc    objection    to   this    rule. 

Other  point-  on  which  there  have  been  disagreements  on 
an  appreciable  number  of  carriers  include  seniority  and  pro- 
motion, seniority  district-,  the  payment  of  laborers  and  others 
around  freight  houses  on  an  hourty  basis,  arbitrary  payments 
for  reporting,  etc.,  and  meal  periods. 

Short  Lines   Deferred  Wage   Reductions 

Hearings  were  held  on  January  9,  in  a  number  of  disputes 
between  several  short  line  railroads  and  various  class 
their  employees  regarding  wages.  The  employees  in  pra.  - 
tically  all  of  these  case-  charged  that  the  carriers  in  question 
had  reduced  wages  without  the  authority  of  the  Board  or  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
Representatives  of  the  carrier-  involved  either  denied  that 
they  had  violated  the  Transportation  Act  in  putting  into  ef- 
fect reduced  wages  comparable  to  the  reductions  made  in  the 
wages  of  the  larger  carrier-  last  July,  or  contended  that  the 
Labor  Hoard  had  no  jurisdiction. 

The  carriers  involved  in  these  hearings  were  the  Tr 
&  Gulf,  the  Litchfield  &  Madison,  the  Peoria  Railwav 
Terminal  Company,  the  Detroit,  liav  (  it \  &  Western,  the 
Susquehanna  &  New  York,  the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western. 
the  St.  Joseph  Union  Depot  Company,  the  Mobile  &;  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre.  and  the  Interstate  Rail 
road.  The  organizations  involved  include  the  train  service 
brotherho.nl-.  the  dispatchers'  association  and  the  mainte 
nance  of  way,  clerk-  and  telegraphers"  organization. 

In  many  cases  the  inability  of  the  carriers  to  pay  the 
standard  rates  of  pay  fixed  for  larger  and  more  prosperous 
carrier-  was  cited.  In  one  dispute,  that  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Jc  Bonne  Terre  and  the  Order  of  Railroad 
aphers,  in  which  the  carrier  was  charged  with  reducing 
wages  without  complying  with  the  formalities  of  the  Trans 
portation  Act.  it  developed  that  while  this  carrier  was  not 
included  in  the  proceeding-  which  ended  in  the  wage  increase 
of  July.  1920,  it  had  later  granted  these  increases  and  that 
when    the   deerea-e-   of   July.    1921,    were   announced    it    had 

made  reductions,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  was 

ordered  by  the  Labor  Board  at  that  time.  The  wage  scales 
for  employees  of  this  carrier  are  -till  above  the  level  ordered 
in  the  Board's  decision  No    147  last  July. 

Shopmen  Consider  New  Rules 

\  committee  of  loo  representatives  of  -hop  employees  me' 

in  Chicago  on  Januarv  9,  to  consider  and  pa—  upon  the  new 
rules  governing  the  working  conditions  of  -hop  employees, 
announced  several  weeks  ago  b>  tin  Labor  Board  'This  com- 
mittee i-  to  lake  up  each  of  the  186  rules  to  consider  its  rcla 
tion  to  other  rule-  and  it-  effect  on  the  individual  w 
On  the  decision  of  this  committee  will  depend  whether  the 
-hop  crafts  will  again  t!  ike   in   protest  over  both 

the  mi  ■  last  July       It  will  be  recalled 

in  thi-  connection  that  a  -ink.  vote,  taken  immediately  after 
the  wage  reduction  last  July,  authorized  the  general  council, 
composed  of  the  international  presidents  of  the  shop  crafts 
organizations  and  B  M  I  veil,  president  of  the  Railwav 
Employees  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  l 
to  cal  l  be  call  was  deferred,  however,  until  the 

v\  h ii  h  had  been  before  the  I 
for  main  month-,  was  acted  upon      Union  leaders  declared 

hi   could   be   made  on   the   rule-   and 
questions  together  than  on  the  wage  cul  alone 


The  Webb  Automatic  Train  Stop  Tested  on  the  Erie 

Mechanical  Contact  Train-Stop  Which  Checks  Its  Own  Integrity 
— Interesting  Tests  on  the  Erie 


A 6    inn  roFORE    noted    in    the    Railway   Age    (July    2, 
1921  ).  experiments  have  beer  going  on  for  some  time 
on   the   Erie   Railroad   with  an   automatic  train  stop; 
and   these  haw  now  been  completed   to  the  extent  that  ar- 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  ap- 
paratus,  the   International    Signal    Company,   of   Xew   York 
City,  for  testing  the  -tops  extensively  between   Englewood, 


Automatic   Stop  Apparatus  on   Locomotive  955 

X.  J.,  and  Fairview.  This  is  on  the  Northern  Railroad 
division,  about  10  miles  from  Xew  York  City. 

Under  this  arrangement  with  the  railroad  company,  the 
signal  company  is  installing  additional  fixtures  on  both  the 
eastbound  and  westbound  tracks  and  has  equipped  locomo- 
tives No.  055  and  No.  057,  which  are  used  on  local  passenger 
trains  regularly  between  Xvack,  N.  Y.,  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Preparatory  to  equipping  the  additional  locomotives  and 
additional  block  sections,  an  exhibition  of  the  operation  of 
the  Stop  was  made  recently  for  the  benefit  of  a  party  of  officers 
of  tlie  road;  and  a  summary  of  these  runs  is  given  below. 

This  apparatus,  which  was  described,  with  illustrations  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  (April  IS.  1917),  after  it  was  tested 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  is  of  the  inter- 
mittent Kintact  type,  the  ramp,  .-!4  ft.  long,  being  fixed  17  in. 
outside  the  running  rail.  The  shoe  on  the  locomotive,  sup- 
ported on  the  frame  behind  the  driving  wheels  (or  on  the 
trailing  truck  if  there  be  one)  is  lifted,  and  causes  the  open- 
ing of  the  air  brake  train  line,  at  every  rani]),  but  if  the  block 
section  to  be  entered  is  dear  and  its  track  relay  closed,  an 
electric  circuit,  controlled  by  this  relay,  and  extending 
through  the  ramp  and  the  shoe,  actuates  an  electro-magnet  on 
the  locomotive  which  immediately  closes  the  air  valve,  before 
the  triple  valves  have  been  affected;   and  the  only  effect  of 


the  lifting  of  the  shoe  is  to  exhaust  enough  air  ;..  sound  a 
blast  of  about  one  second  on  a  whistle  in  the  cab.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  proceed  indication  at  each  ramp  approach- 
ing a  clear  signal.  If  no  electric  current  is  received  from  the 
roadway  (indicating  that  the  road  is  not  clear  to  proceed), 
the  exhaust  of  air  sounds  a  blast  on  the  cab  whistle,  which 
continues  until  the  brakes  are  set,  or  until  the  engineman 
closes  the  valve,  as  he  may  do  when  he  sees  that  his  speed  is 
sufficiently  reduced. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  made  in  the  detail  of 
this  apparatus  since  the  description  given  in  the  issue  of 
April  13,  1917.  The  cam  shaft  /  and  the  main  cam,  2,  have 
been  made  hollow  and  connected  with  the  train  line  air. 
The  plunger  head,  J,  with  its  contacting  projection,  4,  have 
also  been  made  hollow  and  connected  with  the  train  line  air 
so  that  now  each  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  is  used  in 
the  valve-opening  operation  is  so  designed  that  its  breakage 


Webb    Automatic    Brake-Setting    Machine 

or  removal  would  exhaust  the  train  line  air  to  the  atmos- 
phere. The  armored  hose  has  been  superseded  by  a  station- 
ary piston,  15,  for  connecting  the  train  line  air  with  the 
plunger  head,  plunger  and  shoe.  The  magnet  bracket  $a,  is 
now  made  an  integral  part  of  plunger  head  •;.  The  path- 
clearing  plunger  18  has  now  been  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  box  design.  The  manual  reclosing  operation  is  now  ac- 
complished through  cylinder  ip  and  its  piston,  instead  of  the 
slide  formerly  used. 

As   the    train-carried    fixture   passes   over   the    ramp,   the 
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operating  plunger  is  lifted  vertically  and  projection  ./  engages 
■  am  projection  j>-.1  oscillating  the  main  cam,  _',  with  its 
shaft,  i;  opening  the  air  valve  by  means  of  the  valve  cam 
which  is  also  fixed  on  shaft  I,  so  that  the  train  line  is  vented 
to  the  atmosphere.  If  the  track  relay  is  in  the  stop  position 
no  further  action  takes  place;  and  as  the  plunger  resumes 
its  normal  position,  after  passing  the  ramp,  the  air  valve 
remains  open  and  the  train  is  brought  to  a  stop  in  the  usual 
manner. 

If.  however,  the  indication  is  clear,  the  electric  current 
controlled  by  the  track  relay  energizes  magnet  jj  and  causes 
the  bolt  lever,  p,  to  project  the  bolt,  //,  so  that  in  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  plunger  the  bolt  restores  the  main 
tnd  air  valve  to  their  normal  positions  and  no  braking 
lakes  place.  Both  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  air 
valve  are  direct  mechanical  operations. 

In  this  installation  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  there  is  no  dis- 
tant signal  or  line  relay.  The  circuit  to  the  ramp,  which  is 
located  approximately  1,600  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  signal,  is 
controlled  by  the  track  relay  and  a  circuit  breaker  operated 
by  the  signal  itself. 

Details  of  Tests 

The  tests  referred  to  were  nine  in  number,  eight  as 
scheduled  and  the  ninth  to  take  the  place  of  the  fourth,  as 
explained  below.     They  were  made  with  locomotive  No.  955 


Local   Passenger  Train,   Erie  Railroad 
and   ■  'I    the   rim-  being  made,  how 

ever,  with  a  five-cai  train 

No     l     Semaphore   at    Btop;    ramp   passed   at    full 
ngineman  were  dead.     Speed  al  ramp  40 

•  ii   hour,   train   Stopped  on.    1  .1  I  I    ft     after 

ramp  and   •  I  tphore 

\o    2 — Semaphi  ed   al    full 

itomaticall)   applied,  but  before  the  train 
•o  a  stop  thi  with  the  optional  release,  re 

the  air  vahr,  tin-  to  savi   time  and  to  avoid  m 

would  be  the  i  ase  with  a  long 
l  :,.   . ,  ■    emai   closed  tin 


from  the  ramp  and  masted  to  the  semaphore,  where  he 
stopped  by  using  his  brake  valve. 

Test  No.  3 — Eight-car  trains;  speed  at  ramp  3  7  miles  an 
hour;  train  stopped  automatically  419  ft.  short  of  the  signal. 

Test  No.  4 — Semaphore  at  stop;  ramp  passed  at  full 
speed.  As  soon  as  the  audible  indication  in  the  cab  showed 
that  brakes  were  being  applied,  the  engineman  made  an 
emergency  application  with  the  engineer's  valve. 

Speed  of  train  at  ramp  40  miles  an  hour;  train  stopped 
automatically  974  ft.  from  the  ramp  and  632  ft.  short  of  the 
semaphore.  In  this  test  both  of  the  contact  shoes  were  broken 
off  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  ramp  rail,  evidently 
because  of  imperfections  in  the  castings  and  their  worn  con- 
dition due  to  previous  use.  On  account  of  the  shoes  breaking 
before  they  had  reached  a  point  on  the  ramp  rail  sufficiently 
high  to  raise  the  operating  plunger,  no  audible  signal  was 
given  in  the  cab.  The  train,  however,  came  to  rest  auto- 
matically, as  stated  above,  the  breaking  of  the  casting  serving 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  train  line.  New  shoes  were  put 
on  and  the  tests  continued.  During  the  preparation  of  the 
program  for  the  tests,  the  advisability  of  interposing  an  ob- 
struction that  would  break  the  contact  shoes  was  freely  dis- 
cussed, but  it  was  finally  decided  to  omit  such  a  test,  because 
of  the  possibility  that  the  obstruction  might  result  in  damage 
other  than  the  breaking  of  contact  shoes.  Therefore,  this 
breaking  of  the  shoes  under  normal  service  conditions  pro- 
vided a  specially  interesting  demonstration. 

Test  No.  5 — This  was  simply  to  demonstrate  the  audible 
"proceed''  indication. 

Test  No.  6 — In  this  the  semaphore  was  left  at  proceed, 
but  the  roadside  battery  was  disconnected;  speed  at  ramp  45 
miles  an  hour;  train  stopped  automatically  448  ft.  short  of 
semaphore. 

Test  No.  7 — Semaphore  set  in  proceed  position;  magnet 
wire  disconnected  from  binding  post  on  plunger-head  of  en- 
gine apparatus.  Speed  of  train  at  ramp  45  miles  an  hour; 
train  stopped  automatically  431  ft.  short  of  semaphore. 

Test  No.  8 — Semaphore  held  in  the  proceed  position  by 
mechanical  means,  and  track  relays  de  energised.  This  was 
to  illustrate  the  t  ase  of  a  false  clear  visual  signal. 

Test  No.  9 — Repetition  of  testNi     I    -  originally  planned. 

All  of  the  tests  were  satisfactory"  Roth  the  railroad  and 
the  manufacturers  had  special  inspectors  on  the  train,  and  on 
the  ground  to  make  detailed  written  notes  of  each  test. 


A    Railway  Scene  in   Ireland 


Essentials  of  Progressive  Motive  Power  Policy 

Recent  Improvements  in  Locomotives  Afford  Opportunities 
for  Reducing  Transportation  Costs 

By  G.  M.  Basford 


Look  back  a  bit.  Only  a  short  time  ago — only  a  lifetime 
— people  were  20  days  on  the  road  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  if  lucky,  if  wheels  lasted  and  oxen  or  horses 
did  not  break  legs  and  if  food  held  out.  It  is  different  today, 
when  a  few  hours  of  luxurious  comfort  brings  us  over  these 
few  miles  with  speed  and  security. 

But  I  am  going  to  say  that  we  do  not  use  our  transpor- 
tation blessings  as  well  as  those  pioneers  used  theirs.  We 
have  the  wonderful  steam  locomotive.  It  was  here  when 
those  pioneers  really  began  to  build  our  great  West.  But 
now  we  have  a  new  steam  locomotive.  It  has  been  made  new 
in  our  time,  but  we  are  not  taking  advantage  of  it.  From  an 
efficiency  and  economy  standpoint  the  new  one  is  as  far  ahead 
of  that  of  1835  as  the  one  of  that  date  was  ahead  of  oxen 
and  horses.  If  this  appears  to  you  to  be  an  exaggeration 
you  must  lose  no  time  to  learn  what  has  happened  in  our 
generation. 

Those  pioneers  had  "engine  failures"  with  their  Prairie 
Schooners;  they  were  family  tragedies.  We  have  them  now. 
We  should  not.  The  Prairie  Schooner  was  not  "bought  on 
price."  Quality  and  performance  was  the  thing.  When  you 
place  performance  ahead  of  price  you  may  have  locomotives 
that  will  save  the  railroads. 

How  often  important  contributions  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems, if  not  the  actual  solutions,  lie  so  near  us  that  they  are 
overlooked.  How  often  we  seek  a  panacea  when  what  we 
need  is  something  we  already  have  but  do  not  appreciate! 
Of  this  there  is  no  better  example  than  that  of  the  steam 
locomotive  of  this  wonderful,  resourceful  country.  One  of 
our  most  vital  needs  today  is  the  application  of  good  Ameri- 
can common  sense  in  allowing  the  locomotive  to  play  the  part 
it  is  completely  ready  to  play  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
transportation,  providing  we  establish  suitable  locomotive 
policies. 

With  respect  to  the  locomotive  "policy''  means  a  charted 
course  using  all  established  and  safe  aids  to  bring  the  craft 
to  its  logical  destination.  That  destination  is  "the  most  tons 
moved  for  the  least  money."  After  "policy"  there  must  be  a 
plan  based  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  policy 
and  then  a  program  to  execute  the  plan. 

Engineering  Improvements   Should 

Be  Utilized  to  Cut  Costs 

No  matter  what  else  we  do  ours  will  be  a  sorry  sort  of 
railroading  if  we  fail  to  find  in  the  treasurer's  office  the 
results  of  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  spent  the  past  20 
years  in  showing  how  to  increase  locomotive  power  per  pound 
of  metal  and  per  pound  of  coal  and  who  have  proven  their 
ability  to  do  it.  I  say  20  years  but  it  is  more  than  30  years 
since  this  work  began.  Some  of  the  men  who  inaugurated 
this  development  builded  better  than  they  knew.  I  am  think- 
ing particularly  of  David  L.  Barnes,  George  S.  Strong,  M. 
N.  Forney  and  H.  F.  Shaw. 

They  have  many  able  successors  who  have  worked  with 
factors  unknown  or  undeveloped  in  the  days  of  engineers 
who  lived  a  generation  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us  and  two  gen- 
erations ahead  of  their  own  contemporaries.  These  successors 
have  produced  big  powerful  locomotives,  both  freight  and 
passenger,  that  surpass  the  highest  flights  of  imagination  of 
the  men  mentioned.    For  example,   a  passenger  locomotive 

*  A  paper  presented  before  the   Central   Railway   Club,  January   12,    1922. 


that  will  produce  at  the  rate  of  a  cylinder  horse  power  per 
hour  from  16.5  lb.  of  water  and  2.20  lb.  of  coal  and  that 
weighs  121  lb.  per  cylinder  horse  power.  This  was  done 
ten  years  ago.  Lots  of  engines  have  been  built  since  that 
time  that  cannot  do  as  well.  Another  example  is  a  magnificent 
big  freight  engine  with  90.000  lb.  tractive  effort  that  will 
produce  one  cylinder  horse  power  from  15.4  lb.  of  water  and 
2.00  lb.  of  coal  and  that  weighs  90  lb.  per  cylinder  horse 
power.  This  has  been  done.  Do  those  to  whom  they  mean 
most  know  these  facts?  Do  they  make  full  use  of  them? 
These  are  isolated  cases  showing  possibilities,  but  current 
practice  is  far  behind  them.  Every  new  engine  on  every  rail- 
road ought  to  be  designed  and  built  to  equal  and  surpass 
the  records  just  referred  to. 

It  is  most  important  to  all  of  us  to  know  the  reason  why 
the  locomotive  on  most  of  our  railroads  falls  so  far  short  of 
what  it  may  be,  should  be  and  must  be  if  American  railroads 
are  to  "make  good"  in  the  present  emergency. 

Locomotive  Improvements  Have  Far  Reaching  Effects 

Right  now  railroad  officials  are  striving  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  cost  as  they  never  did  before.  Results  in 
car  loading  and  train  loading  have  been-great.  But  no  mat- 
ter what  else  is  done  to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  cost, 
bear  in  mind  that  improvement  of  the  locomotive  augments 
the  effect  of  every  other  improvement  that  can  be  made. 
Everything  done  to  make  an  engine  pull  more  tons  per  ton 
of  its  own  weight  and  per  pound  of  fuel  burned  helps  every- 
thing else  you  do  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  transportation. 
These  facts  are  not  as  prominent  in  the  minds  of  operating 
officials  and  of  executives  as  they  should  be.  Why?  The 
locomotive  today  at  its  best  is  not  understood  by  those  officials 
as  it  should  be.  Why?  Locomotives  in  everyday  service 
may  be  made  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  less  than  three  pounds 
of  coal  per  indicated  horsepower.  Why  are  so  few  of  them 
doing  this?  Can  they  be  made  to  do  it?  By  co-operation, 
yes! 

Motive  power  matters  must  be  presented,  discussed  and  de- 
cided on  a  new  and  appropriate  basis.  A  man  of  wide  ex- 
perience has  said  "Whatever  the  locomotive  can  do,  the  rail- 
road can  do."  As  the  business  of  the  road  is  moving  trains, 
that  business  will  be  most  successful  when  the  mover  of 
trains,  the  locomotive,  is  what  it  should  be,  is  designed,  built, 
operated  and  maintained  to  the  best  advantage. 

One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  we  are  so  close  to  the  loco- 
motive as  to  tend  to  regard  it  as  we  always  have  regarded  it 
— as  a  machine  that  we  know  all  about.  We  did  know  all 
about  it  as  it  was  in  our  boyhood  but  unless  we  have  kept 
step  with  the  improvements  of  recent  years  in  locomotive 
matters  we  are  far  behind  the  times. 

We  are  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  money  making  im- 
provements. Forney  used  to  say  "The  human  mind  resents 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  idea."  This  is  true.  The  slow 
progress  of  locomotive  improvements  in  this  country  proves 
that  he  was  right.  Europe  and  Canada  led  us  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  greatest  improvement  that  the  locomotive  ever 
enjoyed.  Europe  has  14,000  applications  of  another  im- 
provement that  is  only  just  starting  in  this  country,  and  what 
country  needs  these  things  more  than  we  do? 

We  need  to  bring  our  locomotive  problem  to  the  front.  We 
need  to  elevate  it  to  its  proper  place  in  railroading.    We  need 
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to  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves  \\  e  need  to  discuss  it 
and  decide  the  question's  it  presents  by  and  with  men  who 
know  .md  who  should  and  must  be  heard.  Let  me  a-k  a  few 
simple  but  important  policy  questions  that  call  for  answer  on 
even-  railroad,  that  are  being  answered  in  part  by  some  roads 
but  not  as  a  whole  by  any  n  . 
Pertinent  Questions  Concerning  Motive  Power  Policy 

What  is  \ iiur  policy  with  respect  to  locomotive  improve- 
ment.-. tho>e  factors  that  collectivel)  give  you,  according  to 
speeds,  from  30  to  80  per  cent  more  power  per  pound  of  fuel 
than  you  can  get  from  a  plain  engine?  What  are  you  doing 
about  these  tilings  when  you  order  new  engines  and  what  are 
you  domg  about  applying  them  to  old  oni 

What  is  your  policy  with  respeel  to  locomotives  that  for  the 
next  20  or  30  years  will  be  in  these  services:  heavy  freight. 
fast  freight,  way  freight,  fast  passenger,  -lower  passenger, 
branch  line  passenger  and  freight,  yard  switching,  transfer? 

What  is  your  policy  and  plan  with  respect  to  the  design  of 
new  engines  for  these  widely  varying  duties  Who  decides 
their  earning  ability  for  their  working  life  of  20  or  30  years? 

What  is  your  policy  with  respect  to  assignment  of  locomo 
the  power  to  meet  varying  conditions  of  traffic,  seasonal  or 
emergency  conditions?  If  thi-  is  not  done  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  most  about  power  matter-  there  must  be  a  reason 
for  it. 

How  do  you  know  just  how  many  new  engine-  to  order  and 
■    pe   and   cap  der?      I-  there   a   plan    for  this 

that  looks  ahead  to  that  which  is  coming  and  i-  framed  on 
experience  of  the  past  ? 

II  «  do  you  know  that  the  latest  new  engines  are  making 
good?  Do  you  test  them  and  keep  record-  to  -how  whether 
\nur  locomotive  engineering  polio  is  correct  and  whether 
you  .ire  making  the  money  from  your  new  engines  that  you 
OUght   to  make  ? 

What  i-  your  attitude  toward  locomotive  improvements  as 
to  application  to  older  engines?  Are  the  applications 
scheduled  after  careful,  complete  surveys  of  the  power  and 
are  the  improvement-  applied  b)  program,  systematically? 
Then  do  you  organize  to  educate  the  men  in  the  best  use  of 
the  modern:  n  turn-  for  the  in- 

vestment?    W  Inn   you   apph    a   locomotive  improvement  that 

d  for  25  per  cent  greater  economy  are  you  sure  th  ■ 
get  that  c(  onomy  ? 

What  is  your  poliq   with  n  tpping  old  power 

and  also  obsolete  -hop  machinerj  ?  I-  it  done  systematically 
to  take  advantage  of  improvements  as  Andrew  Carnegie  did? 
Did  it  pay  <  larnegie  to  d< 

Do  \ou  have  and  follow  .m  engineering  or  business  polio 
with  respect  to  your  locomotives  a-  a  manufacturer  does  with 
'"  hi-  investment  in  hi-  expensive  raachin 

How    do  you  know    that   the  eiiormou-   investment   ii 

motives  themselves  and  in  the  facilities  for  repairing  them 
ployed  to  the  best  advanl  Doyo         one  railroad 

hire   a    man.   a   -|  USI    of 

lo<  ORIOtive    item   on    win.  Ii    In  i    vcar 
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l>..  you   know   that   new    locomotives  milt   with  im- 

provement- in  design  that  will  permit  of  safely  deferring  in- 
creases in  weight  of  rail  and  strength  of 
« ome? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  biggest.  most  powerful 
passenger  engines  in  the  country   can  others 

that   will    stress   the   track   and    bridges   1.--   than   the   present 
engines  and   wt   give  enough  increase         pulling   power  to 
double  heading  and  that   imp  ■-   will   start 

anil  pull  heavier  trains  than  have  ever  been  put  behind  any 
engine  yet  constructed?      I   refer  to  usual  main  line  traffic. 

What  policy  are  you  following  with  respt  "  :<  signaling  in 
relation  to  locomotive  improvements  thai    -  rmit  of  more  rapid 

.itinii  in  starting  out  of  sidings,  ..mi  ■  :'  yards  and 
crossovers?  I  In-  entire  question  of  M.»k  signaling,  siding 
locations  and  location  of  water  and  coal  stations  is  opened  up 
anew  b)  the  ability  to  accelerate  train-  faster  and  to  make 
longer  run-  for  coal  and  water.  Our  railroads  were  built  for 
the  saturated  -team  locomotive  without  tin  vitalizing  factor- 
I-  your  road  coming  up  to  date  in  its  use  of  these 
epoch  making  operating  factors?  If  you  consider  thi 
mechanical  matters  and  if  you  regard  signaling  as  a  safety 
measure  alone  you  are  missing  something.  Operating  officer- 
— ask  signal  engineers  and  mechanical  officials  to  help  you 
operate  the  road.  They  are  in  position  to  help  as  they  never 
have  been  befi  n  . 

Do  you  establish  a  definite  plan  covering  the  next  three  or 
five  years  with  respect  to  your  locom  m?    Do  you 

keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  new  locomotives  will  last  25 
years  .mil  that  your  record  of  intelligent  Lirasp  of  railroading 
i-   to  be   read   by  other-  after  you   are   gone? 

In  the  matter  of  water  -top-  have  x  •  >i i  thought  of  the  ef- 
fect  on  operating  COSt  of  the  capacit)  of  tender  tanks  on 
freight    engines?      Do  you   realize  that   applying   new    design 

tender  tank-  earning  15,000  gallons  of  water  would  beyond 
question  save  more  money  in  direct  operating  results  on  -onu 
railroads  than  anything  of  equal  cost  that  you  can  do  to  a 
freight  engine  on  conge-ted  track  today  with,  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  tin    application  of  a  booster? 

Of  all  these  questions  the  most  important  today  in  long 
range  re-ult-  are  the  ones  that  involve  tin  locomotive  in  its 
relation  to  track  and  bridges  and  tin  locomotive  in  its  relation 
to  the  use  of  fuel,  hut  all  of  these  items  . c r<    important      The) 

are  not  referred  to  critically  but  constructively.     Then 

wa\  to  answer  all  of  them  Senile  of  them  already  have  been 
an-wired  on  -ome  road-  There  are  men  who  know  the 
answers.     The  thing  to  do  i-  to  maki  -e  men 

to  he   heard. 

Improved  Locomotives  Demand 

Changes  in  Operating   Methods 
Our  railroads  were  built  for  the  locomotive  of  tin 

lhev   were  and   are  operated   in   accordance   with   the   locomo 

live  of  the  past.  liut  the  locomotive  has  changed  faster  than 
the  methods  Of  using  it.     A  new,  refined,  e  ffn  lent  power  plant 

i-  available  to  take  the  place  of  tin   i  j  merely  big 

and  heavy.      rhose  who  Operate  our  railroad-  must  learn  what 

has  happened     For  their  own  sake,  the  saki  of  tin  properties 

i ix  1  of  the  people  ihe\  -erve  they  mu-t  take  advantage  of  the 

l.h  ..motive    a-    it    ma)     hi',    not    a-    It 

problem  the)  ever  fai  ed 

Me  h mi.  al    men    mu-t    prepare    thi 

;im    and   that   of  the  refined    locomotivi    that    i- 

e  t  been  bull)     The)   n 
mend  improvements  on  the  new  basis     that  of  their  effect  on 
tion  and  operating  costs      lhev  mu-t  u  read)  to  present 
i   thi    inw   locomotive  in  helping  solve  track 
robll  ni-        I  h  ,.    matter   of   pre- 

paring for  presentation  facts  that  the)  know  thoroughly,  hut 
encouraged  to  present      Mechanical  men— 
pi  rh,i|  in  status  of  the  la  I . 
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prepared.     Your  part  in  it  is  vital.     Your  preparation  for  it 
will  hasten  the  change. 

Then  a  way  to  insure  not  only  the  presentation  but  con- 
sideration, li^<  ussion  and  decision  of  the  power  problem  must 
„■  found,  rhe  locomotive  must  be  viewed  from  a  new  angle. 
We  have  beer  leficient  in  our  conception  of  it,  and  of  its 
proper  place  in  operation  of  the  read  and  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  country.  Some  of  us  have  considered  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  mere  pulling  unit,  not  thinking  deeply  as  to 
anything  hut  drawbar  pull.  Some  regard  it  merely  as  a 
machine  that  they  must  take  care  of  and  have  ready  for  call. 
( Hhers  h.i\.  d   it  from  the  standpoint  of  a  power 

plant  very  much  like  any  other  power  plant,  as  a  unit  by 
itself,  built  and  therefore  fixed  as  to  improvements.  To 
other-  the  first  expense  involved  seems  to  be  most  important. 
look  at  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  these  are  prone 
to  regard  the  bookkeeping  of  the  locomotive  as  satisfactory 
without  a  real  bookkeeping  balance  that  shows  maintenance 
in  terms  of  the  tons  the  engine  hauls.  Its  effect  on  track  and 
bridges  is  the  vital  matter  in  the  minds  of  others. 

Many  Cost  Factors  Affect  Locomotive  Policies 

We  mu.-t  get  people  together  to  talk  these  things  over  and 
show  that  not  one  of  these  opinions  taken  alone  is  correct. 
When  engines  were  small,  rates  high  and  wages  low  these 
various  points  of  view  were  natural  and  were  not  dangerous, 
they  are  nothing  less  than  dangerous  now.  We  must  wake  up 
to  the  great  necessit)  of  a  locomotive  policy  that  will  bring 
all  views  into  line  to  permit  the  use  of  the  best  possible  trans- 
portation  machines,  because  the  locomotive  pulls  everything 
that  goes  over  the  railroad.  It  must  be  designed,  operated 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  broader  business,  engi- 
neering principles  in  view  of  the  requirements  and  the  known 
possibilities  of  achievement. 

(  oal  formerly  cost  90  cents  and  now  costs  $4.00.  Rails 
formerly  cost  $21.00  per  ton  and  recently  $47.00  was  the 
price.  An  engine  "simple  as  a  grindstone"'  is  a  mighty  ex- 
pensive  article  to  operate  today  but  thousands  of  them  are 
running  that  may  and  should  be  made  efficient  by  improve- 
ment- that  everybody  knows  about  and  everybody  accepts  as 
satisfactory.     Why  don't  we  use  these  to  the  limit? 

These  improvements  have  revolutionized  the  locomotive  art. 
They  will  revolutionize  locomotive  operation.  Let  us  hasten 
the  day  when  the  locomotive  is  considered  as  a  real  part  of 
the  great  transportation  machine.  It  is  a  big  part  of  the 
transportation  machine.  Above  all  other  things  every  part  of 
a  machine  must  tit  each  other  part.  Otherwise  a  machine  is 
impossible.  The  locomotive  must  lit  track,  tunnels,  terminals 
ind  Othi  I  fai  tor.-,  the  least  change  in  which  means  prohibitive 
.o.-i  where  bigness  and  weight  and  the  increased  power  that 
go  therewith  must  give  place  to  improvements  and  refinement 
that  render  greater  weights  unnecessary.  It  is  time  to  disre- 
gard first  cost  and  think  of  ultimate  cost,  to  forget  the  limi- 
tation- of  the  past  and  to  build  anew  for  the  future'.  It  is 
time  to  build  every  new  engine  on  a  new  plan — to  build  it  for 
high  power  with  efficiency.  Nothing  that  is  known  to  be 
worth  while  and  that  increases  real  efficiency  should  be 
omitted  from  a  new  engine. 

An  improvement  costing  $10,000  to  buy  and  even  a-  much 
a-  that  to  maintain  each  year  is  a  good  investment  if  it  nets  a 
saving  of  $S0,()(lu.oii  ;|  year.  You  know  what  it  costs.  You 
do  not  know  what  it  saves.  It  is  good  policy  to  double  the 
first  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  if  thereby  locomotives 
will  haul  enough  more  tons  or  make  enough  more  mile-  to 
show  tiouro,  on  the  right  side.  This  is  one  way  to  cut  out 
red  figures.  How  really  absurd  it  is  to  live  as  we  do  in 
"comparative"   figures  instead  of  in  constructive  figures. 

How  Shall  Recent  Improvements  Be  Utilized? 

In  its  50,000th  locomotive  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany in  1911,  over  ten  years  ago,  set  a  pace  for  Pacific  type 


passenger  engines.  I  hit  engine  ha.-  proved  the  success  of 
careful  design,  use  of  improvements  then  available  and  inci- 
dentally of  cast  steel  cylinders  and  light  parts  that  saved 
nearly  nine  tons  of  weight.  But  this  engine,  today  among  the 
very  best  of  its  class,  i  an  be  Liiven  25  per  cent  more  power  in 
starting  and  at  high  -peed-  without  excessive  weight  addition. 

In  its  class  Us  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  set  a  pace  for 
heavy  freight  engines.  Those  railroads  which  have  applied 
capacity  increasing  factors  to  their  older  engines  have  set  a 
swift  pace  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  pulling  trains. 

How  shall  the  improvements  that  rendered  these  two  effi- 
cient designs  possible  ami  also  vitalized  so  many  older  en- 
gines  be  used  to  bring  the  locomotive  to  "its  own''  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future? 

To  answer — Put  the  officials  who  know  most  about  these 
matters,  those  who  are  closest  to  their  progress,  those  who 
know  most  about  the  difference  between  the  best  locomotives 
of  today  and  those  of  only  a  few  years  ago,  put  them  in 
position  to  be  heard.  Let  them  understand  that  they  will  be 
heard  and  tell  them  to  prepare  their  case  accordingly.  Today 
they  are  on  the  defensive.  Change  their  status.  Let  the 
operating  officers  who  depend  upon  the  roadway  and  the 
power,  present  their  problems  that  relate  to  both  of  these  fac- 
tors and  then  the  great  operating  factors — power,  signaling 
and  operation — may  be  considered  as  a  whole.  Nothing  new 
is  needed,  but  a  new  way  of  tying  these  together  is  imperative. 

1'ower  matters  are  not  the  only  ones  that  call  for  new 
methods.  Operating,  purchasing,  mechanical,  accounting, 
legal,  traffic,  track  and  personnel  questions,  all  would  benefit 
by  a  new  deal  in  organization.  If  each  of  these  broad  di- 
visions of  policy  on  a  large  road  were  presided  over  by  a  vice 
president,  if  these  vice  presidents  or  on  a  small  road  the 
equivalent  worked  regularly  and  consistently  together  as  a 
cabinet  of  highly  trained  specialists,  if  every  important  matter 
affecting  operation  were  discussed  by  all  these  men — leaving 
to  a  senior  vice  president  final  decision,  the  thing  now  lacking 
would  be  supplied.  The  cabinet  form  of  working  together  is 
the  essential  thing. 

For  example — one  official  is  convinced  that  heavier  rail 
sections  are  needed,  or  that  certain  bridges  need  reinforce- 
ment. He  is  probably  of  the  opinion  that  locomotives  will 
become  heavier  and  heavier  and  that  he  must  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  in  weight.  The  officer  in  charge  of  power  will 
-how  that  for  the  immediate  future  increase  in  locomotive 
weight  is  not  necessary,  in  fact,  is  wrong,  and  that  he  can 
build  new  engines  more  powerful  but  lighter  and  less  de- 
structive to  the  track  than  present  ones.  Operating  men  want 
more  drawbar  pull.  To  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  more 
power  without  excessive  weight  they  should  take  part  in  dis- 
cussions that  reveal  these  possibilities.  Some  officers  believe 
that  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  spend,  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  new  engines  should  be  bought.  Thev  may 
be  shown  that  a  smaller  number  of  more  efficient  engines  is 
the  better  and  financially  safer  plan.  Some  officers  find  it 
difficult  to  see  the  necessit}'  for  investing  liberallv  in  shop 
tools,  labor  saving  cranes  and  hoists,  in  ash  pits  and  coal 
handling  equipment.  They  would  be  quick  to  see  the  need 
and  would  give  their  support  if  they  were  shown  how  these 
factors  affect  operation.  No  officer  considers  first  cost  when 
"safety"  is  at  stake.  No  officer  would  consider  first  cost  as 
the  real  cost  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  whose  de- 
liberations formed  the  basis  for  the  broad  policies  for  the 
future. 

Factors  That  Will  Improve  the 

Economy  of  Locomotives 

To  be  specific  here  are  some  of  the  factors  that  will  come 
into  the  plan  that  a  policy  will  compel : 

Improved  cylinder  operation,  higher  superheat  and  im- 
provements in  cut  off  such  as  cut  off  control.    Ask  the  officials 
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of  the  Big  Four  about  their  cut  off  control  as  a  factor  in 
operation  and  in  saving.  Arc  we  to  wait  years  before  getting 
the  benefit  of  what  they  have  done?  Why  not  get  it  now 
when  we  need  it  most  ? 

Increased  boiler  efficiency  through  feed  water  heating  using 
beat  and  by  improvements  that  compel  greater  boiler 
power  through  improved  boiler  circulation. 

Increased  starting  power  by  means  of  the  booster  applied 
to  trailing  wheel-. 

Increased  starting  power  and  higher  power  at  speed-  b) 
means  of  increased  weights  on  drivers  mad  by  re- 

duced dynamic  augment.  Alloy  steel  parts  and  refined  design 
render  this  improvement  available. 

Improved  conditions  of  combustion  by  application  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  locomotive  firebox  as  a  furnace. 
This  means  improved  fireboxes,  more  extended  use  of  fire- 
brick arches  and  mechanical  stokers. 

Weight  per  cylinder  horsepower  may  be  materially  reduced 
by  locomotive  designers  who  are  given  the  order  to  do  their 
best  in  this  direction.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  can  do.     They  have  much  to  offer. 

The  time  has  ccme  for  these  refinements  and  for  many 
others  that  are  very  important  but  which  are  not  specifically 
mentioned  for  lack  of  space.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
"free  hand'*  to  bring  prevailing  locomotive  practice  up  to  the 
economically  high  plane  that  a  few  isolated  cases  have  -hown 
to  be  easily  attained. 

Savings  Will  Justify  Increased  First  Cost 
The  able  engineers  of  the  electrical  companies  long  ago 
learned  that  the  electric  locomotive  required  facilities  for  its 
operation  and  its  maintenance  that  however  needed  had  never 
been  given  to  the  steam  locomotive.    They  spoke.     Operating 
officers  and  executives  listened.     They  listened  because  elec- 
trification was  new,  interesting  and  mysterious.    Furthermore, 
the  necessary  words  had  power  behind  them  to  compel  atten- 
tion.    When  trains  were  stopped  by  fuse.-  blowing,  the  fuses 
located  in  a  signal  tower  with  no  night  attendant,  the 
president  of  the  electric  company  called  the  president  of  the 
railroad  on  the  phone  next  morning  and  the  thing  was  fixed. 
Me  steam  locomotive  have  such  attention? 
At  present  the  electrical  people  are  making  uo.nl  usi  of  the 
ling  oversight  of  the  possibilities  of  -team.     I-  this  to 
continue?     1-  the  country  to  pay  the  price  of  this  oversight? 
•    electrical  propagandists  to  be  allowed  to  get  away 
with  even  misrepr  of  the  efficiency  of  the  -team 

locomotive? 

jider  the  high  regard  in  which  marine  men  and  manu- 
re hold  their  power  plants.     They  know  their  depend 

ipon  tlie  |H.uer  that  drives  their  business.    They  under- 
that   the   power   plant  that   is   driving   all   the  time  or 
time  must  be  of  the  highest  type  and  the  most 
mical,  that  it  is  a  big  investment  and  mu-t  lie  use 
rordingly,  that  ultimate  i  ost. 

in  have  brought  to  the  steam  locomotive  improve- 
in  arable  with  those  in  marine  and  statjon- 

:  •       M  nine   and    manufacturing   operations 
have  been  rebuilt  because  of  power  plant  and  power  distribu- 

methods  mu 

ire  talking 

have 
■ 

■  ling  to  the  new  conditions  these  improve 

I        In    short,   t.»  -iv,     fu 
the  world 

•   uid  will  build  what  you  want     Why  not  wake 

mprovements 
id  pre 
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plan-  needed  for  the  future.  One  of  the  builders  sent  its 
highest  engineering  authority  to  Europe  where  he  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  study  of  locomotive  design  and  operation 
under  high  priced  fuel  conditions.  Then  he  designed  Xo. 
50000,  which  ten  years  ago  was  a  milestone  in  locomotive 
progress  and  for  ten  years  has  been  a  leader  in  locomotive 
practice  in  several  ways.  But  nobody  wanted  it.  That  cor- 
nerstone has  been  allowed  to  be  obscured  by  bushes.  Other 
cornerstones  have  been  laid.     Are  they  to  go  the  same  way? 

Let  it  no  longer  be  said  with  truth  that  there  is  not  a  single 
steam  locomotive  today  on  the  rails  of  our  country  that  em- 
bodies and  represents  the  best,  and  all  the  best  locomotive 
improvements  that  are  available  and  that  have  proved  their 
ability  to  reduce  the  cost  of  American  railroad  operation,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud. 

Its  expense  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  locomo- 
tive. The  cost  of  everything  about  it  is  the  thing  that  counts. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  today  to  build  the 
most  economical  engine.  Of  course  it  costs  more  to  build  and 
to  maintain  an  economical  machine  than  a  crude  or  wasteful 
one.  But  cost  is  only  one  side  of  the  question.  The  per- 
formance is  the  real  side.  Ton  miles  per  locomotive  dollar  is 
wanted  and  no  one  is  getting  that  figure.  "What  does  it 
cost?"  is  the  question  asked.  Change  this  question.  Ask 
"What  will  it  do?" 

If  I  were  a  railroad  man  I  would  put  on  my  engines  even- 
single  improvement  I  could  find  that  would  net  a  clear  25 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  there  are  lots  of  them  that  I 
believe  will  double  that  return.  Then  I  would  make  sure  that 
all  concerned  understood  the  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  locomotive  under  the  new  conditions.  Next 
I  would  see  that  the  improved  locomotive  was  loaded  up  to 
and  operated  to  the  limit  of  its  economy  and  saving  capacity. 
Remember  that  locomotive  improvements  give  the  best  returns 
the  harder  they  are  worked.  I  would  ask  the  operating  officer 
how  fast  he  wanted  to  go  and  then  tell  him  how  much  laid  to 
give  the  engine.  It  wi  uld  be  all  the  engine  could  handle  in 
order  to  pile  up  ton  miles  per  ton  of  coal. 

Supervision    Needed   to   Get   Results 

This  unproved  locomotive  is  different  from  the  old  "plain" 

ones.  It  will  do  more  work  or  it  will  save  fuel.  To  get  these 
results  requires  more  eare.  Ix'tter  handling  by  cnginemen. 
better  supervision  and  better  operation.  A  few  active  young 
men  could  accomplish  all  this  on  any  railroad  and  make 
every  trip  an  engine  runs  a  fuel  test. 

Talking  "costs"  without  considering  performance 
monumental  mistake.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  perform- 
ance, in  capa  onomv,  of  locomotive  improvements 
were  known,  if  individual  locomotive  fuel  records  were  kept 
in  parallel  with  ton-mile  records,  also  f,,r  individual  engines, 
the    entire    railroad    organization    would    Bee    a    great    light. 

Veres  of  diamonds"  lie  at  voir 

I  itent,  potent,  completely  developed  and  successful  but  too 
little  understood  possibilities  for  the  solution  of  one  of  our 
uroat  problems  lie  at  our  ver\    |  [ve  the  problem  of 

more  tons  moved  for  less  moni  called  for.     Then 

there  i  From  tin-  necessity   for  a  [dan  followed  by  a 

program   for  its  execution 


\it-   \t  Bt  i  (ward  freight  move- 

is  month,  believing  that  an  enormous  amount  of  freight 
i.  until  after  tlie  end  avi  id  payment 

federal  tax     Certain  shops  of  tin    Erie  resume  work  this 
week, 

iisinu:    IM.it    briquettes   a-    furl    for    loCO- 

uircil    plant    at    lla-tliasen 

"  il   tons    per   annum. 

lie    has   Horn 
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Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ends  Receivership 

Reorganized  Property  Left  Hands  of  the  Court  on  December  31, 
with  W.  J.  Jackson  as  President 


DECEMBER  31,   1921,  witnessed  tin-  end  of  an  Sj/2-year 
receivership  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern   Illinois,  thus 
marking  the  close  of  the  interesting  chapter   in   the 
history  which  began  20  years  ago  when  it  was  brought  under 
the  domination   of  the   St.    Louis  &   San   Francisco.      The 
Frisco  regime  was  one  of  expansion.     An  entrance  into  St. 
Louis    was    obtained    through    construction    and    lease,    the 
Evansville,  Indianapolis  &  Terrc  Haute  was  purchased,  the 
62-mile  Villa  Grove-Woodland  cut-off  was  constructed  and 
plans  were  laid  for  a  line  from  the  southern   Illinois  coal 
fields  into  Peoria.     The  re- 
ceivership period,  which  be- 
gan in  May,  1913,  was  one 
of   contraction    and    concen- 
tration.    Weak,  unprofitable 
lines  were  lopped  off  and  the 
good    ones    strengthened. 
Eight  years  ago  the  C.  &  E. 
I.     had    a    secondary    line, 
paralleling     its     main     line 
for  the  239  miles  from  Mo- 
mence,    111.,    to    Evansville, 
Ind.     Today  the  property  is 
no  longer  encumbered  by  this 
superfluous   route.      The 
lc.vver  leg  of  this,  the  Evans- 
ville,   Indianapolis   &   Terre 
Haute,  was  disposed  of  fin- 
ally by  sale  to  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,    Chicago    &    St. 
Louis  during  the  past  year. 
The    northern    portion,    the 
Chicago     &     Indiana     Coal 
Railway,  extending  from  Mo- 
mence,   111.,   to  Brazil,   Ind., 
with  a  branch  to  La  Crosse, 
Ind.,      was     eliminated      by 
emitting  it  from  the  parcels 
of  property  purchased  by  the 
new   Chicago  &   Eastern   Il- 
linois  Railway   Company  at 
the  foreclosure  sale  on  April 
5,  1921,  and  application  has 
been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    for  the  abandonment  of  this  line. 

As  now  constituted  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  con- 
sists of  about  960  miles  of  line,  comprising  a  main  stem 
from  Chicago  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  a  line  to  St.  Louis  branch- 
ing from  the  Evansville  line  at  Woodland,  111.,  and  a  line 
into  southern  Illinois  leaving  the  St.  Louis  line  at  Findlay, 
111.  Branch  lines  and  connections  make  up  about  260  miles 
in  addition.  Approximately  SO  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
handled  by  this  road  is  coal  from  the  southern  Illinois  and 
southern  and  western  Indiana  coal  fields.  The  lines  also 
handle  a  heavy  through  passenger  business  between  Chicago 
and  Evansville  and  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

The  elimination  of  unprofitable  lines  is  by  no  means 
the  only  advantage  accruing  through  the  reorganization  which 
was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  past  year.  Although  the 
capital  liabilities  have  been  reduced  only  from  $94,204,448 
to  $91,033,750,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
fixed  charges— from  $3,759,996  to  $2,327,051.  The  securi- 
ties now  outstanding  consist  of  fully  51   per  cent  of  stock, 


W.   J.   Jackson 


whereas  under  the  old  status  only  21    per  tent  was  in  stock. 
The  property  is  also  in  a  much  better  physical  condition  as 
a  Lonsequence  of  a  conservative  yet  consistent  improvement 
of  the  revenue  producing  lines.     Approximately  $7,000,000 
was  expended  in  additions  and  betterments  during  the  course 
of  the  receivership.     A  large  mileage  of  90  lb.  and  100  lb. 
rail  has  been  laid,  passing  tracks  have  been  extended  and 
minor  additions  have  been  made  to  yards.     Considerable  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  have  been  made  to  shop  and  en- 
gine terminal  facilities,  principally  at  Danville,  111.,  and  at 
Salem,  and  a  new  outbound 
freight  house  and  a  general 
office  building  were  built  at 
Chicago.      Extensions   to 
double    track   have   been    of 
rather  small  mileage  but  one 
of   those   in   the  vicinity   of 
Okaw    creek    involved     the 
building  of  a  $275,000  con- 
crete arch  bridge  and  closed 
the  gap  in  double  track  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Findlay, 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Louis 
and     the    southern     Illinois 
lines.     A  program  of  bridge 
strengthening  was   also  car- 
ried out,  permitting  the  oper- 
ation of  new  Santa  Fe  and 
heavy    Mikado    locomotives. 
Train  operation  has  been  ex- 
pedited by  an  increase  in  au- 
tomatic block  signals  and  an 
installation      of      automatic 
train  control  from  yard  center 
(Chicago)  to  Danville. 

The  credit  for  the  progress 
which  this  property  has  made 
during  the  past  &y2  years 
must  be  placed  primarily 
with  William  J.  Jackson, 
who  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  corporation  on  De- 
cember 31,  1921,  for  he  has 
been  executive  head  of  the 
road  ever  since  the  receivership — as  receiver  and  president  of 
the  corporation,  except  for  the  period  from  April  27,  191S, 
to  March  1,  1920,  when  he  served  as  federal  manager.  Not 
only  has  he  evinced  prudence  in  directing  expenditures  for 
improvements  with  the  modest  funds  at  his  disposal  but, 
possessed  of  an  aggressive  personality,  he  has  developed  the 
railway's  coal  traffic  to  its  financial  advantage  and  has 
placed  the  Chicago-St.  Louis  passenger  business  on  a  thor- 
oughly established  basis  in  spite  of  strong  competition. 

One  element  which  has  accrued  to  Mr.  Jackson's  advan- 
tage in  obtaining  favorable  results  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  has 
been  an  aptitude  in  handling  men.  His  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic character  and  manner  combined  with  a  prestige  that 
comes  to  him  through  a  30-years'  service  with  this  property 
has  served  to  make  hiin  very  popular  with  his  men.  A  hard 
worker  himself,  he  requires  good  service  from  those  working 
for  him,  but  he  does  it  with  a  consideration  that  inspires 
loyalty.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  labor  matters  was  recog- 
nized outside  railway  circles  in  his  appointment  by  former 
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or  Deneen  as  a  member  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

William    John  Jackson,   was  born  at    roronto,  Ont.,  on 

December  28,  1859,  the  son  <>t'  a  hardware  merchant.     His 

education  was  limited  to  that  obtained  in  the  grammar  and 

normal   schools  of  Toronto  and   he  entered   railway   - 

in  l >7  7  ,h  a  machinist's  helper  in  the  Grand  Trunk  shops 

at  that  place.     After  a  few  month.-  he  was  transferred  to  the 

freight  department  and  for  three  years  was  a  freight  clerk  al 

to  and  for  the  following  three  years,  chief  claim  clerk  of 

the  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  at   Chicago.     From   August, 

■  November,   1890,  he  was  general  freight  foreman 

and   from  November,   1890,   to  August,    1891,  he   w; 

sistant  agent  for  the  same  road  at  Chicago.     The  beginning 

of  his  career  with  the  Chicago  &   Eastern   Illinois  came  in 

August,   1891,  when  he  entered  the  service  at  Chicago  as 

t  local  freight  agent.     He  was  promoted  to  agent  in 

January,   1893,  and  to  assistant  general   superintendent  in 

On  February  1.  190.v  he  was  promoted  to  general 

superintendent,  a  position  he  occupied  until  November   IS, 

1906,  when  he  was  advanced  to  general  manager.     On   De 

cember  3,  1909,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Rock 

Island  and  the  Fri ystems  he  was  made  vice-president 

and  general  manager  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  and  of  Evansville  & 
Terre  Haute,  which  was  later  absorbed  by  the  C.  &  E.  I.  In 
tin-  position  he  was  the  active  head  of  tin-  properties  for  a 
little  more  than  three  year-  prior  to  the  receivership. 

Outside  of  the  work  for  his  own  company,  Mr.  Jackson 
i-  well  known  among  railway  men  through  hi-  work  as 
chairman  and  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Relations 
'.\.i\  Operation  to  Legislation,  former  chairman  and 
member  of  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago, 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Assoi  iation  of  Western  Rail 


Free  Life  Insurance  on  D.  &  H. 

LI     Loree,  president  of  the   Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
pany, in  a  circular  to  employees  dated  January  1.  an- 
*   Dounces   a   contract    between   the   D.   ^    H.    and   tin1 
Lite  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York,  under 
which  all  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  road 
more  and   who  m  ike  application   on   prescribed 
ma)   have  free  life  insurance  to  the  extent  of 
and  may  take,  at  ver\  low  rate-,  additional  insurance,  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  their  respective  annual  salaries  (hut  not 

1 1  mile-  of  railroad 

nploys  about    15,000  men.       I  he  circular  offering  this 

tanl  i  elow  practically  in   full : 

President  Loree's  Announcement 
II  ■  .1!  I     mpan)    ha-  entered   into 

i  i  te   Insurant  e  <  !ompan) 
ch  it  ha-  insured  'he  lives  of  .ill  employees  who  have 
rolls    lor   more   than   two 
ill)   and  .ii  livi  K   in  it-  -ervii  e  on  oi 

ich  employee  having  such  minimum 
fiectivi     il  thi    natun   ol  his  work,  lu- 
lu- health,   tnd  « ithoul  i  ost  to  him 

-i  disabilit) .  the  sum  of 

ployi     in  monthl)  install 

immediatel) 
ii  h  polii  j       I  he  ,  ontrai 
ish  to  to  tal 

lamination  and  without 

hi   -it   forth 

ontinuousl) 

Wishing    SUch    additional 

■  i  ident,  the 

1 


I.     If  employees  lake,  under  this  plan,  moie  than  $5'X>  addi- 

tional  Ii  isability  insurance,  (or  each  mcmlicr.  the  company  will 

I»ay  the  halance  of  the  monthly  premiums  above  the  amount  stated  below, 
on  such  additional  insurance   in  \    group,  under  this  plan, 

must  consist,  under  the  life  insurance  law,  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of 
the  employees  in  any  rlas>:  application  therefor  must  he  made  before  March 
.51.    1922;   no  employee  can  I"  n  $5,000,   nor  for  more 

than  the  multiple  of  $200  nearest  his  average  ci  m|>ensation  for  the  preceding 
Iwo   years.       \    grou      may   consist  of  the   -anie  class;   as,  for 

example,  locomotive  engineers,  station  agents,  bnilermakers.  etc.;  or,  it  may 
;'  those  employed  at  the  same  place     r  within  the  same  area. 

Under  this  plan  every  employee  with  two  years'  length  of  service  receives 

c  « uli  in   cost.     H>   co-operation  with 

a   sufficient   numb  -.  and   the   aid  of   the   company,   he  can   have   a 

■  $1,000  for  60  cents  per  month:   $2,000  for  $1.20  per  month:   $3,000 
for  $1.80  i>er  month:  <  I  li:  or  $5,000  for  $3  per  month: 

to  the  maximum  limit  The  cost  in  excess     t   these 

amounts  "ill  he  ]>:n.!  by  the  ci  i  nly  is  the  full  amount  of  each 

policy  payable  to  the  beneficiary  in  case  of  death,  but  it  is  also  payable  in 
case  of  permanrnt,   total   disability,   whether   from   accident   or  sick i  . 

nenl  disability,  the  life  insurance  cornpan)   undertakes 
to  |siy   t lie   full  amount   of  the  policy   it  installments  lieginning 

within  not  more  than  six  months. 

which  tiie  benel  -    i  i^eriod  of  .'' 

beginning  with  ■  .  :t\.     The  piemium  on  this  insurance 

is  $1.26  per  month,  or  $15.12  per  year,  and  must  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
policyholder.      Application  must   he  made,   before   March   31.  by  a  group,  as 
ribed. 

3.  A    policy    covering  nt,    exclusive    of    injury 

■  1  under  which  benefits 
arc  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  week  for  a  pel  winning  with  the 
eighth   day    of   incapacity 

month,  ot  !  under  60  years 

accident  insurance  covering  death  or  dismemberment 
from  any  accidental   cause,   including  -       .   •.  !    by 

■ 

■  ■■  carried  under 
(he  plan:  application  to  be  made  before  March  31,  hv  a  group,  as  previously 
described. 

4.  The  company   will  undertake  directh    to  injure  employees  against   uie 

-nents   of 
$15    (enn  ring   the  preceding  l  v 

■  the    same    peri 
week  for  six  weeks.  ..r   for  so  much  of  that  time  as  a  discharged   en 

unable  to  find  employment,  conditioned  upon  such  employee  having 
subscribed  f>  r  the  cost  oi  al   least  two  of  tl 

ided  under  the  gr.  up  plan,  as  above  outlined, 
in   l'o-  uneivpl"-.  nipted   by   the  desire   oi 

indei  conditions  as  f   . 
I 
nd    to    secure   and    maintain   the   most 
highly  successful  operation  if  the  property,  which  is  obtainable  only  through 
ratii  n. 

- 
tinder   which,    it  ho    have 

been  in  service  r.f  the  .    ■  .       ached  the 

an.!    undt 

nthly  eau  ings   of   the 

'"idled    b)     111'     ■ 

Those  employes   who  have   not    Keen    in   the   service   of 
tin-  company  the  full  two  years,   will   he  included   in  this 
insurance  plan,  and  entitled  to  .ill  the  lieiieht-  then 
is  the)  have  completed  t-  continuous  - 

Employees   leaving   the   scrvi  i    of   the  company   for   any 
will  it   able,  up'  isurance  com- 

pany within  certificates  without 

in.. h.  al    examination    for  the   same   amount,   hut 

will  thereafter  pay  the  regular  rnte  for  tin'  iges  at  which  Such 
new   insurance  i-  - 

Employees  who  have  been   with  tin    company  as  long  as 
-i\  month-,  l.ut  not  foi  '  ■.  ■    identical  life 

and   disabilit)    insurance,    wil  to  them,   in   the 

sum  oi  $250  and  may  take  n.  :  in.  re  than  $250  additional, 
i  a  monthl)  '  >ii  at- 

-u.  h   employees    will    !  ■ 
entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  tin  plan. 

I  he  within  plan  and  holl)    voluntary    on  the 

ompany,  wh  the  righl  to  discontinue 

or  mod  if)    the  plan   and   thi  -■  ri)    time       In 

of  the  discontinuan f  the  plan,  the  hie  insurance  com- 

pan)    undertake-   to   i--ue.   t,,   an)    employee   requesting   the 
-.inn.  provided  individual  application  therefor  i-  made  within 
<1  days  ot  the  date  of  -in  h  discontinuance,  a  new  |*.i 
policies,  upon  plan-  applicable  tt    the  character  of  the  ri-k. 
in  equal  amount  or  amount-,  without  medical  examination, 

■  the  ordinal  tin     igi    of  the 

applil  ant 


I.  C.  C.  Members  Appear  in  Capper  Bill  Hearings 

Explain  Action  in  Ex  Parte  74  and  Urge  That  Rate-Making  Law 
Be  Given  a  Fair  Trial 


Tin  Senati  (i'Mmiimi  mi  [nterstate  Commerce  on 
January  5  brought  to  an  end  the  hearings  which  have 
been  going  on  Intermittently  since  October  24  on  the 

r  and  other  bills  to  amend  the  rate-making  provisions 
iif  tlu'  transportation  act.  The  final  witnesses  were  three 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  request  of  the  committee  and  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to   amend    the   law  as  proposed.      The   committee   will  now 

d  to  a  final  determination  as  to  whether  a  liill  shall  be 
reported,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  proposes  to  wait  for  a 
time  before  taking  definite  action,  for  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  one  of  the  cases  involving 
orders  of  the  federal  commission  requiring  advances  in 
intrastate  rates,  so  that  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  legislation  by  Congress  before  the  5 T  j  per  cent  pro- 
vision of  Section  15-a  expires  on  March  1. 

Commissioners  Hall,  Esch  and  Campbell  Appear 

H.  C.  Hall,  who  has  been  reappointed  as  a  member  of  the 
commission,  although  the  appointment  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed by  tlie  Senate,  outlined  in  detail  just  what  the  com- 
mission did  in  advancing  rates  in  Ex  Parte  74  and  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings  involving  intrastate  rates,  to  show 
tin  committee  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  many  of  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  before  it  by  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  state  commissions  and  western  shippers  of  agri- 
cultural products  who  were  advocating  amendments  to  the 
act.  He  was  followed  by  Commissioners  Esch  and  Campbell, 
who  made  brief  statements  urging  that  the  rate-making  pro- 
visions of  the  law  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

How  the  $18,900,000,000  Valuation  Was  Reached 

Mr.  Hall  gave  some  hitherto  unexplained  details  of  the 
method  by  which  the  commission  arrived  at  a  tentative  valu- 
ation of  $18,900,000,000  for  the  railroads.  He  denied  the 
assertion  frequently  made  that  the  property  investment  ac- 
counts of  the  railroads  were  taken  as  a  basis  and  said  that 
the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  one  person  for  four  years  was 
required  in  its  bureaus  of  valuation  and  statistics  in  assem- 
bling the  figures  in  the  possession  of  the  commission  from 
which  the  figure  was  finally  arrived  at.  Before  the  hearing 
on  the  rate  advance  began,  Mr.  Hall  said,- Commissioner 
Aitchison  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the  compilation 
of  the  data  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  value. 

Mr.  Hall  read  from  a  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Aitchison 
outlining  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  voluminous 
tables  and  schedules  which  were  placed  before  the  commission 
for  its  decision.  This  work  represented  572  days  of  service 
of  employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  and  494  days  serv- 
ice of  clerks  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  commission, 
In-  said,  felt  called  upon  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
results  of  the  investigation  made  under  the  valuation  act 
since  1913  in  so  far  as  it  was  deemed  available.  This  was 
largely  in  the  form  of  working  papers  and  all  results  pro- 
din  ed  by  the  years  of  work  by  the  bureau  were  utilized  both 
as  to  particular  roads  and  as  to  general  principles.  The  facts 
taken  into  consideration  were  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of 
reproduction,  depreciation,  amount  of  investment,  corporate 
history  of  the  property,  the  value  of  lands,  and  other  values 
or  elements  of  value.  The  commission  also  had  before  it  the 
property  investment  accounts,  which  had  been  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commission  since  1907,  although  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  thoroughly  police  these  accounts  during 
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that  time  and  a  thorough  study  was  made  of  the  results  of 
such  inspections  of  the  accounts  and  corrections  of  errors 
as  had  been  made  in  particular  investigations  by  the  com- 
mission. There  was  also  an  investigation  of  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  additions  and  betterments  that  had  been  made 
since  the  date  of  valuation  and  of  the  amounts  of  working 
capital,  materials  and  supplies,  etc.,  on  hand.  The  commis- 
sion also  had  the  earning  power  of  the  carriers  under  different 
levels  of  rates  and  the  results  during  the  three-year  test 
period.  Consideration  was  given  to  all  these  matters  and  the 
resulting  sums  were  capitalized  at  various  percentages. 

The  value  finally  determined,  Mr.  Hall  said,  happens  to 
be  the  capitalization  of  the  standard  return  on  which  the 
guaranty  for  the  period  of  federal  control  was  based,  at  5% 
per  cent,  with  due  regard  for  additions  and  betterments, 
working  capital,  etc.  "We  had  all  these  things  before  us 
and  our  minds  finally  settled  on  a  figure,"  he  said.  "We 
didn't  take  $18,900,000,000  and  then  distribute  it;  we 
worked  up  to  it.  We  took  all  the  testimony  and  considered 
it  and  our  judgment  in  weighing  it  represents  the  composite 
of  many  minds."  He  pointed  out  that  the  carriers  had 
claimed  as  their  property  investment,  $20,040,000,000. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Hall  said  that  compilations 
based  on  the  present  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  are 
"not  dependable."  Testimony  on  that  was  offered  the  com- 
mission but  no  special  study  on  that  point  was  made  by  it. 

Intrastate  Rates 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  the  commission  would  have  had  to 
increase  rates  immediately  regardless  of  the  provisions  of 
section  15-a.  He  denied  the  statements  of  advocates  of  the 
Capper  bill  that  the  commission  had  ordered  state  rates 
raised  merely  because  they  were  lower  than  the  interstate 
rates  and  without  proof  of  specific  discrimination.  "We  in 
no  case,"  he  said,  "have  regarded  disparity  alone  as  estab- 
lishing either  undue  prejudice  or  unjust  discrimination.  If 
we  had  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to  hold  anv  hear- 
ings. The  disparity  was  obvious,  but  we  proceeded  to  inves- 
tigate each  case  in  the  same  method  that  was  followed  in 
the  Shreveport  case.  We  received  detailed  evidence  to  show 
that  the  interstate  rate  was  reasonable  and  in  case  of  some 
particular  rates  we  reserved  our  decision  because  we  were 
not  fully  convinced  that  the  interstate  rate  was  a  reasonable 
criterion  for  the  intrastate  rate.  We  found  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  lower  intrastate  rate  resulted  in  a  manifest  and 
unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  commerce  and  then 
we  had  to  consider  whether  the  surrounding  circumstances 
and  conditions  were  the  same.  We  found  that  they  were  sub- 
stantially the  same.  We  took  the  same  steps  as  were  taken 
in  the  Shreveport  case  and  found  not  only  a  difference  in 
rates  but  unjust  discrimination  against  persons  and  localities. 

"There  then  remained  the  question  as  to  how  the  dis- 
crimination should  be  removed.  In  the  Shreveport  case  we 
did  not  have  power  to  prescribe  the  intrastate  rate.  We  re- 
quired the  carrier  to  maintain  no  higher  rates  for  intrastate 
Ira  1'fu  than  for  interstate  traffic.  But  here  we  followed  sec- 
tion 13,  paragraph  4,  and  prescribed  the  rate  to  be  charged. 
That  gave  a  short  cut  to  the  same  result  that  was  effected  in 
the  Shreveport  case  under  the  old  law.  The  new  law  is  the 
Shreveport  doctrine  pure  and  simple,  modified  only  as  to 
form.    The  effect  was  precisely  the  same." 

Mr.  Hall  also  defended  the  provisions  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  which  provide  for  making  rates  by  groups,  saying 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  large  rate  cases  it 
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is  necessary  to  consider  the  carriers  in  groups  because  differ- 
ent rates  cannot  be  made  for  separate  lines  serving  the  same 
communities.  "Congress  has  merely  given  a  legislative  sanc- 
tion," he  said,  "to  what  has  long  been  the  usage." 

"Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  that  only  four  states,  except  those 
that  were  controlled  by  state  fare  laws,  had  not  adopted  the 
increase  in  passenger  fares  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  only  three  of  the  states  declined 
to  authorize  any  increases  at  all.  He  denied  the  repeated 
statements  that  had  been  made  that  the  action  of  the  federal 
commission  had  "frozen"  the  intrastate  rate  structure  in  24 
States.  At  the  outside,  he  -aid,  statements  that  state  rates 
had  been  "frozen"  could  be  true  only  of  13  or  14  states  and 
then  only  as  to  particular  rates,  and  the  commission's  order 
provided  specifically  that  readjustments  could  be  made  in 
such  a  way  that  they  did  not  result  in  discriminations 
against  interstate  commerce,  and  thousands  of  such  readjust- 
ments have  been  made.  He  also  said  he  did  not  recall 
where  a  state  commission  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  modification  of  the  order,  except 
that  Kansas  asked  for  a  modification  as  to  certain  features 
of  the  law.  Instead  they  have  elected  to  go  to  the  courts. 
The  commission  had  received  copjes  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  protesting 
state  rates  could  not  be  changed  except  by  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but,  Mr.  Hall  said, 
the  commission  had  not  made  any  order  whatever  as  to  South 
Dakota. 

He  said  there  is  great  misunderstanding  on  that  point  and 
in  the  states  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  an  order  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  state  authorities  from  changing  local  rates.  This 
question  has  been  so  grossly  exaggerated,  Mr.  Hall  said,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  moderation.  He  also  referred 
to  the  reductions  in  hay  and  grain  rates  in  the  west,  pointing 
out  that  corresponding  reductions  are  being  made  in  the 
intrastate  rates  without  the  necessity  of  any  order  by  the 
1  commission.  The  commission's  orders  all  contain  a 
raph  pointing  out  that  the  orders  are  without  prejudice 
to  any  request  for  a  modification  in  instances  where  the  intra- 
state rate  is  not  related  to  the  interstate  rate  and  Mr.  Hall 
-aid  that  practically  there  have  been  no  applications  for  such 
modification.  The  commission  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  va<  ate 
ill  of  its  orders  and  to  put  all  the  states  in  the  same  condition 
lifornia  and  other  states  that  "followed  suit"  when  the 
federal  commission  raised  the  interstate  rates  and  thereby 
retained  control  of  local  adjustments. 

Majority  of  Shippers  Satisfied  With  Law 

lieve  that  the  law  is  functioning,"  he  said,  "to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  the  shippers  of  the  country 
fid  also  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  thi 

mi    ;  of  them  have  not  been  interfered  with. 

'nave   joined    in    complaining   of   our   action,   but    it    is 

in  the  nature  of  a   3ympatheti(    strike  for  the  good  of 

der." 

tor  Cummins   referred  to  the   frequent   Statements  that 

<■  were  reduced  the  net  income  of  the  carriers  would 
on  of  inct    tsed  traffii      M      1 1 

id  and  th     ommission  i-  always 
that  point.     I  In   .  ommission  i-  now   con 
ducting  a  general  rate  investigation  which  will  go  i>  : 

m      ii  ,1]   aid  that  tin-  con  in   Ex 

in,  i,  nt  answer  to 
th  it  have  been  made  before  the  committee. 
i      Parte  74  is  not  before  the  Supreme 
In  reply  to  Senatot   Pi 
whii  b  hai  i 
he  rate  ai  ■'  undoubti  'lb   hai 

ions  and  1  Cun 


marked  that  much  of  the  difficulty  grew  out  of  necessity  for 
making  rate  changes  in  a  wholesale  way  after  the  war. 

Section   15-a  Needed  to  Encourage  Investment 

Commissioner  Esch  said  he  wished  merely  to  remark  that 
Section  15-a  was  put  into  the  law  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  investment  in  railroad  securities  and  that  he 
•-till  believes  that  the  section  has  a  function  to  perform  and 
that  its  repeal  would  have  an  unfortunate  effect.  Senator 
Cummins  remarked  that  if  it  had  not  been  put  into  the  law 
he  believed  half  of  the  railroads  would  now  be  in  the  hands 
of  receivers.  Senator  Pomerene  said  it  is  amazing  that  ship- 
pers are  so  ready  to  attribute  all  their  ills  from  any  cause 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  contained  a  definition  of  a  fair  return. 

"Based  on  Public   Interest" 

Commissioner  Campbell  said  that  he  was  expressing  his 
views  as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission and  he  read  from  notes  that  he  had  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  speech  giving  his  views  as  to  how  the  law  would 
a  ffed  the  interests  of  shippers  before  he  became  a  member 
of  the  commission.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  Trans- 
portation Act  is  the  most  progressive  piece  of  transportation 
legislation  ever  put  on  the  statute  books.  It  recognizes  that 
transportation  is  a  governmental  function  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  proper  and  adequate 
transportation  is  furnished.  It  is  based  upon  the  public 
interest  from  beginning  to  end  and  it  would  be  the  gravest 
mistake  to  tamper  with  it  in  any  way  until  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial.  The  primary  object  was  to  stabilize  railroad 
securities  and  restore  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public 
in  the  securities  of  the  railroads.  The  law  enacts  into 
statutory  form  what  the  courts  have  invariably  held,  that  the 
carriers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return." 

He  added  that  he  thought  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  should  be  co-ordination  of  rail  and  water  facilities  so 
that  neither  form  of  transportation  should  be  allowed  to  force 
the  other  out  of  business.  This  can  only  be  done,  he  said, 
by  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  control  of 
water  carriers  similar  to  its  control  of  rail  carriers.  "We  are 
going  to  wake  up  some  morning."  he  said,  "to  find  that  trans- 
portation is  clogged  and  we  will  need  both  rail  and  water 
facilities." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  he  may  differ  from  Congress  some- 
what in  regard  to  the  value  of  competition  because  competi- 
tion and  control  by  the  government  cannot  consistently  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  can  only  mean  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
but  all  transportation  facilities  which  are  serving  the  public 
must  be  allowed  to  survive  and  prosper  because  they  are  all 
in',  es 

While  the  Capper  bill  and  the  Nicholson  bill  have  been 

the   ones    must    frequently    referred    to   during    the    hearings. 

various  modifications  of  these  bills  have  also  been  suggested 

by  representatives  of  the  state  commissions.    Senator  Capper 

•    lid  on  the  QOOI  of  the  Senate  that  bis  bill  was  drafted 

by  Chairman  Reed  of  the  Kan-. is  Public  Utilities  Commis 
-ion    and    John    E.    Kenton,    solicitor    for   the   National     taso 
of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. 
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"M-V  All  Weather"  Train  Control  on  Raritan  River 

Induction  Apparatus  with  Limited  Speed  Control  Exhibited  Near 
South  Amboy,  New  Jersey 


Nicar  Paki.in,  N.  J.,  four  miles  west  of  South  Amboy, 
on  the  Raritan  River  Railroad,  on  December  15,  the 
M-V  All  Weather  Train  Controller  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  gave  an  exhibition  of  its  automatic  train 
control  before  four  or  five  hundred  spectators,  the  party 
having  been  taken  to  Parlin  in  a  special  train  over  the  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey  and  the  Raritan  River.  A  locomotive 
and  five  coaches  were  used  and  five  tests  were  carried  out 
satisfactorily. 

This  device  is  of  the  induction  type  with  no  contact  be- 
tween the  locomotive  apparatus  and  the  roadway,  and  no 
moving  parts  in  the  roadway  member.     The  valves  control- 


Brake-Setting    Apparatus — M-V    Ail-Weather    Train    Control 
System 

ling  the  setting  of  the  brakes  of  the  train  are  automatically 
opened  at  the  approach  to  each  block  section,  and  the 
brakes  are  set,  unless  the  valves  are  held  closed,  at  that  point. 
by  what  is  equivalent  to  a  proceed  indication  conveyed  by 
induction  from  the  roadway  element.  This  periodical  opera- 
tion of  the  brake  apparatus  i-  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
cam  which  is  revolved,  slowly,  by  gearing  actuated  through 
a  suitable  connection  to  one  of  the  front  truck  wheels 
of  the  locomotive.  The  scheme  involves  the  division 
of  the  line  of  road  into  block  sections  of  equal  length,  the 
gearing  connecting  the  truck  wheels  and  the  cam  or  cams 
being  so  proportioned  that  the  cam,  in  its  revolution,  will 
have  reached  its  brake-setting  position  when  the  locomotive 
has  reached  the  point  on  the  road  where  it  is  desired  that 
the   brakes   should   be   applied.      If   there   is   no  reason   for 


stopping,  or  for  slackening  speed,  the  cam,  by  the  influence 
of  a  magnet  controlled  from  the  roadway,  is  released,  and 
before  causing  a  brake  application  is  reset  at  its  starting 
point,  to  begin  a  new  revolution,  preparatory  to  causing  a 
stop  (if  a  stop  shall  be  required)  at  the  next  point. 

The  air  valves,  controlling  magnets  and  centrifugal  gov- 
ernor (by  which  latter  the  speed  of  the  train  is  made  to 
control  the  setting  of  the  brakes)  are  contained  in  a  box 
fixed  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive  and  the  half-tone  illus- 
tration is  a  front  view  of  these  parts,  the  front  cover  of  the 
box  being  off. 

The  collecting  coil  on  the  train  is  hung  about  9  in 
above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  rails,  being  supported  on 
a  longitudinal  beam  beneath  the  center  of  the  tender.  The 
track  magnet  is  placed  midway  between  the  running  rails, 
and  the  top  of  the  box  containing  it  is  flush  with  the  tops 
of  the  ties.  The  arrangement  of  the  magnets  of  successive 
sections  is  shown  below. 

The  scheme  contemplates  the  use  of  blocks  of  a  length 
which  (including  a  suitable  margin  of  safety)  will  corre- 
spond to  the  braking  distance  for  the  fastest  trains;  and  the 
brakes  of  such  trains,  for  stopping  at  the  entrance  of  block 
B  C  will  be  applied  at  A  (see  diagram).  Assuming  the 
presence  of  a  train  in  section  B  C,  the  track  relay  at  B, 
being  open,  holds  open  the  wire  circuit  which  energizes  the 
track  magnets  at  sx  and  at  ca.  A  following  train,  if  moving 
at  more  than  30  miles  an  hour,  has  its  brakes  applied  at  A; 


and  at  sx,  if  block  B  C  is  still  occupied,  another  applica- 
tion of  the  brakes  is  made,  to  bring  the  train  to  a  stop  before 
it  reaches  B.  The  second  brake-applying  point  (sx)  is 
fixed  at  a  sufficient  braking  distance  short  of  B  to  stop 
trains  traveling  at  restricted  speed  (30  miles  an  hour). 
Further  details  are  not  made  public  at  this  time;  but  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Burrows,  consulting  engineer  of  the  controller 
company,  has  favored  us  with  the  description,  given  below, 
of  the  valve-actuating  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
train  brakes  are  set. 

The  track  equipment,  taking,  for  example,  block  B  C, 
consists  of  the  caution  magnet  ca,  the  stop  magnet  sx,  the 
track  circuit  relay  at  B,  the  track  circuit  relay  at  A,  and 
the  power  line.  The  roadway  circuit  which  energizes  ca 
and  sx  (in  series)  includes  these  two  track  magnets,  the 
back  contact  of  the  track  circuit  relay  at  A,  and  the  front 
contact  of  the  track  circuit  relay  at  B.  Each  track  magnet 
is  virtually  the  primary  of  a  transformer.  This  circuit  is 
normally  open,  clue  to  the  fact  that  the  track  circuit  relay 
at  A  is  normally  closed.  When  this  is  opened  by  the 
approaching  train  and  that  at  B  is  closed  (no  train  in  block 
B  C)  the  track  magnets  are  both  energized,  preventing  the 
application  of  brakes. 

If  a  train  passing  A  finds  the  track  magnet  at  that  point 
(ca)  dead,  the  fact  indicates  that  there  is  a  train  in  block 
B  C;  no  magnetic  impulse  being  received  from  the  road- 
way, the  cam  causes  the  application  of  the  brakes  until  the 
speed  is  reduced  to  the  restricted  rate  (30  miles  an  hour). 
If  the  second  magnet  (sx)  is  dead  (block  B  C  being  still 
occupied)  the  valve  to  cause  a  full  stop  is  opened.  To 
stop  a  train  the  track  magnets  must  be  dead;  and  to  allow 
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it  to  proceed — to  prevent  the  setting  of  the  brake — must  be 
energized. 

Tin-  electromagnets  on  the  roadway  are  of  the  horseshoe 
type,  consisting  of  two  core-  arranged  vertically,  and  a  yoke 
■  laminated  silicon  steel.  I  hi-  yoke  is  about  30  in.  long 
and  of  2  in.  x  2  in.  section.  The  vertical  members  are  about 
8  in.  x  8  in.  The  magnetizing  coils,  surrounding  the  cores, 
are  energized  by  a  60-cycle  alternating  current.  A  magnet 
consume.-,   when  operating.  .;<>   watts. 

11k  locomotive  collecting  coil  is  fixed  on  a  bar  of  lami- 
nated steel  fastened  under  the  tender,  and  it  constitutes  the 
secondary  of  a  transformer,  the  winding  of  the  roadway 
element  being  the  primary. 

In  the   photographic   illustral  cab  mechanism, 

A  i-  the  connection  to  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  and  U 
is  th'.'  centrifugal  governor  operating  the  two  sets  of  valves, 
Qa-Qm  and  Ra-Rm.  The  continuous!)  rotating  element  is 
indicated  by  Y  at  the  top  of  tin  vertical  -haft  at  the  right. 
The  armature  of  the  rela\  i-  indicated  by  F,  -hown  resting 
against  the  detent  of  the  lever;  and  the  magnetizing  solenoid 
i-  indicated  by  I;  this  is  in  series  with  tin  coil  beneath  the 
tender.  The  clutch  member  and  the  rotating  switch  are 
directly  behind  the  miter  gear  V.  The  two  cam-.  ('  and  D, 
vii.  through  a  train 
At  the  top  of  the  picture  i-  shown  the  cam-resetting 
magnet  J;  this  i-  energized  from  a  storage  battery,  the  cur- 
i  which  i-  controlled  by  relay  I;  and  when  energized 
pulls  up  it-  armature,  and  with  it  the  miter  gear  H.  bili- 
near rotate-  continuous!)  whenever  the  locomotive  is  in 
motion,  and  is  free  to  slide  upon  it-  -haft.  Normally,  H 
engages  the  gear  G  which  in  turn  drive-  the  gear  E.  ["his 
latter  i-  rigidly  atl  0th   'am-   SO  that   whenever  the 

L'car-    are   in    the    position    shown    and    the    locomotive    is    in 
motion,  the  cams  are  rotated. 

When  the  magnet  disengages   11   from  <i.  the  cams 
to  revolve  and  th'.  spring  U  restores  them  to  normal  por-ition. 
In    this    position    the   cam    system    remain-    at    rest    until   the 
re-setting   magnet    is   de-energized    and    the  gear    H    again 
-  G. 
On  the  left  of  the  photograph  are  four  pairs  of  air  valves, 
Ra-Rm:  Qa-Qm;   Pa-Pm  ami  Ka-Km.     Each  controls  two 
ne,  designated  by  a   is  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  engineer's  valve  reservoir  (through  the  pi|>c  T);  the 
other  m,  connects  the  two  sides  of  a  differential  air  valve 
(through   the  two  pipes   S).      The  action   of   thjs   differential 
air  valve  i-  such  that  the  equalization  df  the  pressure  in 
the  pipe-    -hut-   eft    communication    between    the   main 
voir  and  the  engineer's  brake  \ 

lie  valves  Ra  Km,  Qa  Qm  are  for  speed  control  only 
ire  actuated  bv  the  governor  b  The  valve  Ka-Km 
■  r.  vent  the  maximum  allowable  -peed  being  exceeded. 
ie  centrifugal  governor  pull-  the  valve  stem  to  the  right. 
I  to  thi  'm  phere,  making  a  redui  tii 
n    m  the  engineer's  braki    valve  reservoir.     Naive  Km 

'tween    the    main 

ir    and    the    train    line        I  hi-    valve    is    lontroll. 

of  the  lot  omotive. 

I  ii,  i      ;  Med  b\  th.   i        D,       shown. 

I  •  th.   left  iK.ii  opens  into  the  atmosphere 

i  th.   reducing  valve  L,  thus  connecting  the  engineer's 

phere,  through  the  pipe 

||  I,  :    t-     the     tW' 

rvoir. 

Ra   Km  and 

ontrolled  b)  tin   • 

|o,    O 

"tin  r     \\  hile  the 
tant  respect     the  apple 


of  both  valve-  Valve  Qa-Qm  is  operated  by  the  eentrifugal 
governor,  moving  at  lower  speed  than  when  it  operates 
Ra-Rm.  Valve  Pa-Pm  is  operated  by  the  distance  of  travel 
of  the  train  I  ut  by  a  shorter  distance  than  is  required  for 
K  i  Km.  When  the  centrifugal  governor  has  caused  the 
ports  nf  Qa-Qm  to  open,  connection  is  made  with  the  corre- 
sponding  pen-  of  Pa-Pm.  If  the  ports  of  this  valve  are 
closed  there  i-  no  resultant  action  on  th«  brake.  Valve 
Pa-Pm  through  the  motion  of  cam  C  is  open  after  the  train 

iversed  the  prescribed  distance.  The  opening  of  the 
passage  Pa  of  this  valve  connect-  the  atmosphere,  through 

lining  valve  X.  to  Qa.  Consequently,  it  requires  the 
co  operative  action  of  these  two  valves  to  open  up  a  con- 
tinuous passage  between  pipe  T  and  the  atmosphere.  I'm 
opens  a  passageway  between  the  pip<-  S  only  when  Qm 
is  open. 

I  he  lower  valve  i-  entirely  independent  of  all  the  other 
valve-    ami    ha-    for   its    sole    function    the   prevention    I 
cessive  speed.     The  upper  valve  is  entirely  independent  of 
all   otlnr   valves    and    when   operated    produces    an    absolute 
ti        I  tting  action  of  tin  Ives  permits 

a  train  to  proceed,  but  at  restricted  speed. 

Valves  Pa-Pm  and  Ka-Km  having  ed,  there  are 

no  mechanical  means  for  restoring  them  to  their  normal 
["his  i-  accomplished  through  the  energization  of 
•he  electromagnets  M  and  O.  Magnet  M  restores  to  its 
normal  position  the  valve  which  ha-  brought  the  train  to  a 
-top.  but  such  a  full  stop  will  not  occur  if  the  engineer 
n  alert:  and  the  key  for  i  1,  sing  tin-  circuit  b  placed 
where  he  must  descend  to  the  ground  to  operate  it.     In  the 

'I  controlling  the  other  valve,  conditions  an  different: 
<)iiii\  <!  from  the  inside  of  the  cab.     In  addition, 

this  latter  magnet  i-  always  operated  automatically  whenever 

I   i-  energized  from  the  roadway. 


The  Hall  Color-Light  Signal 

Tin    Raritan   Rxver  Railroad,  ir  with  ex- 

periment-  being  conducted   with   automatu    train  con- 
trol, has  installed  automatic  block  signaling  on  a  short 

section  of  its  line,  about  four  mile-  west  of  South  Amboy, 
and   uses   for  the  visual   indication   tl  .  :.al   re- 


Hall    Color-Light   Signal 

tenth   brought  out  b\   the  Hall  Switch  &   S  mpany. 

I  In-  signal,  give  both  day  and  nighl 

consists  of  a  »ingle  light,  with  a  reflectoi    and  three  indi- 
red,   yellow  and  green     an 
h    roundi  I  which  i-  brought  into  ; 
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for  focusing  the  light  on  the  roundel  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  controlling  track  relay. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  electric  bulb  is  mounted 
in  the  elliptical  reflector,  2,  the  filament  lieing  so  located  as 
to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  light  mi  the  colored  roundel,  3; 
and  these  rays  diverge  again  to  fill  the  clear  glass  lens,  4. 
The  colored  roundels,  which  air  one-sixteenth  inch  thick 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  are  fixed  in  the  vane  of  the  operat- 
ing mechanism.  When  the  actuating  relay  is  energized  by 
current  in  one  direction,  the  vane  swings  up  and  gives  the 
green  indication;  when  energized  in  the  other  direction,  the 
vane  swings  down,  showing  yellow.  In  the  neutral  posi- 
tion (no  current  flowing)  it  shows  red;  and,  of  course,  red 
would  U'  displayed  if  the  power  should  fail.  The  time  re- 
quired for  a  movement  from  yellow  to  green  is  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  second.  The  lens,  of  the  Fresnel  type,  is  10J4 
inches  in  diameter. 

For  long  range  indications,  the  lamp  is  a  10-watt,  Argon 
gas-filled  bull). 

The  lamp  has  two  filaments  looped  one  within  the  other, 
with  which  arrangement  the  light  will  continue  to  glow  not- 
withstanding the  burning  out  of  the  main  filament. 

The  lamp  has  a  hood  extending  in  front,  as  shown,  and 
also  a  circular  disk,  indicated  by  5,  5,  painted  black,  which 
serves  as.  a  daytime  background.  A  polyphase  vane  relay 
movement  is  employed,  lint  d  c  relays  can  be  used,  the  mem- 
ber carrying  the  roundels  being  directly  connected  to  a 
simple  iron  armature.  The  armature  and  its  counterweight 
are  the  only  moving  parts. 

Thirty  Carloads  of  "cars" — automobiles — were  moved  re- 
cently in  a  solid  train  from  the  plant  of  the  Durant  Motor 
Company,  Long  Island  City,  Xew  York,  through  Canada  (over 
the  Canadian   Pacific)    to  the   Pacific  Coast. 


Freight  Car  Loading 


APPROACH  of  the  holidays  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
freight  traffic  during  the  week  ended  on  December  24, 
according  to  reports  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association.  These  show  that 
665,927  cars  were  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during  that 
week  compared  with  727,003  cars  the  week  before,  or  a 
decrease  of  61,076  cars.  This  was  an  increase,  however,  of 
17,521  cars  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
1920  which  included  Christmas  Day  but  a  reduction  of 
18,857  cars  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1919. 

Reductions,  compared  with  the  previous  week,  were  re- 
ported in  the  loading  of  all  commodities  except  coal,  which 
totaled  135,852  cars  or  1,010  cars  more  than  the  week  before. 
Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  last  vear.  a  decrease 
of  42,335  cars  was  reported. 

Loading  of  grain  and  grain  products  amounted  to  36,793 
cars,  10,590  less  than  the  week  before  but  7,539  more  than 
during  the  same  week  in  1920  and  3.591  more  than  the 
same  week  in  1919.  Livestock  with  22,958  cars  was  10,903 
less  than  the  previous  week  but  2,340  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year.  It  was,  however,  4.804  cars  less 
than  were  loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1919. 

Coke  totaled  7,140  cars,  five  less  than  the  week  before, 
while  ore  declined  46  cars  to  a  total  of  5,489.  There  were 
45,518  cars  loaded  with  forest  products.  3,172  cars  less  than 
during  the  week  before.  This  was,  however,  7.000  cars  more 
than  were  loaded  during  the  same  period  in  1920  and  3,598 
more  than  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1919. 

Loadings  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight,  which 
includes  manufactured  products,  totaled  412,177  cars.  While 
this  was  37,370  cars  below  the  total  for  the  week  before  it 
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DECEMBEB     17.    10: 
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Total 

revenue  freight  loaded 
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Corre- 

spond- 

spond- 

and"rain 

Live 

Forest 

Mdse. 

Miscel- 

This 

ing 

ing 

District 

Year 

products 

st.  ck 

Coal 

Coke 

products 

Ore 

I-.  C.  I.. 

laneous 

192] 

1920 

192] 

9,469 

5,S8S 

3,05 1 
5.857 

37,282 
60,479 

1,762 

2,144 

5,043 
6,359 

852 
3.629 

59.396 
48.263 

60,690 
61.SS3 

178.445 

192,482 

1920 

3,019 
1,810 

1,799 

3.453 

41,273 
67,617 

3,606 
6,521 

2,574 
2,862 

2,378 
4,382 

45.696 
36.770 

47,141 
53,707 

149,486 

177,122 

' 

1<PI) 

1 '.-8.0  78 

251 
104 

"2 
116 

14.794 
21,720 

159 

758 

1,331 
1,593 

24 
136 

5.453 
4,692 

3,174 
2,696 

25.278 

31.815 

19  !fl 

0   (68 

4.211 

2,805 

2,152 
1,800 

10,423 
32.545 

454 
1,002 

18,338 
14,930 

605 
2,102 

38.023 
33.110 

35,412 
36,670 

115.018 

124.964 

1920 

127,225 

1  S.59S 
11.04.' 

9,678 

8.701 

6,137 

S.876 

841 
1.409 

9,824 
9,424 

308 
1.204 

25,708 
24,658 

23,535 
26,446 

89,629 

91,761 

192D 

07.357 

Central     Western    .... 

.  .    1921 

12.45'' 

11.402 

15.566 

193 

4,903 

739 

30.617 

34.08S 

109,967 

!9>0 

9.S84 

10.568 

26,600 

395 

4.553 

2.491 

28,835 

35,954 

119.280 

118,979 

Southwestern     

..    1921 

4,376 

2.787 

3,307 

130 

6.677 

fi29 

16.270 

24,344 

58,580 

1920 

3,697 

1.997 

7.222 

111 

7,027 

545 

16,393 

27.855 

64.S47 

59.411 

Total    :.ll    roads 

..    19'1 

47,383 

33.861* 

134,842 

7,145 

48,690 

5,535 

221.163 

228. 3S4 

727,003 

1920 

35.231 

10  172 

125,05! 

12,340 

46,748 

14.4  89 

19  7,721 

2J5.211 

802  ."! 

(919 

37,544 

58,497 

[88,907 

11,009 

51,748 

11,181 

149,971 

317, S77 

806,734 

REVENUE 

FREIGHT 

LOADED- 

-WEEK    ENDED    SATURDAY, 

DECEMBER 

24,    1921 

Total  revenue  freight  loaded 

Corre- 

Corre- 

al«  Tid- 

spond- 

Gram 
and  gran 
products 

Live 

Forest 

Mdse, 

Miscel- 

This 

ing 

ing 

District 

Year 

stock 

Coal 

Coke 

oroducts 

Or.? 

L.  C.  I. 

laneous 

1921 

1920 

1919 

3.505 
2,682 

5  3,5  28 
49,1)2 

1,587 
1.603 

4.491 
5.623 

1,221 
1,253 

57.873 
41,689 

53,561 

52.899 

162.S44 

1020 

11  -  0    [ 

1,674 

2.351 

2.787 

.'.8.  =  ..'2 
52.300 

3,653 
5,603 

2.542 
2,883 

2  n.17 
1,984 

43,319 
33.961 

41.055 
43.865 

136,968 

145,147 

1920 

144.245 

..    1921 

50 

16,812 

138 

1,204 

21 

5.165 

2,720 

26,295 

1920 

79 

96 

16,728 

585 

1,273 

11s 

3,988 

1,879 

»4,74« 

22,327 

2,889 

2.348 

1,299 

1.755 

17.969 
1,940 

423 
717 

17,334 
12,507 

499 
1.540 

36,060 

32,195 
28,035 

108. 66S 

1920 

106,618 

..    1921 

9.334 

1.  919 

7,172 

967 

9,522 

336 

23,746 

21.086 

78,882 

1920 

8.600 

5.303 

8,099 

1,328 

7,711 

949 

20,624 

19.8S3 

72.497 

87.537 

Central     Western 

. .    1921 

9.770 

8.354 

18.223 

240 

4,137 

710 

29,387 

27.030 

97.S60 

1920 

8,611 

6,907 

22.737 

315 

3,448 

2,182 

24,516 

27.618 

96,334 

105.995 

.  .    19?1 

3,726 

1,680 

3,626 

132 

6,488 

665 

15,379 

22.714 

54,410 

1920 

3,037 

1,108 

5.181 

90 

5,065 

468 

13.040 

22.079 

50,008 

51,168 

Total     all     roads. 

..    1921 

36,793 

155.852 

7,140 

45,518 

5,489 

210,929 

201,248 

665,927 

19X) 

" 

!0,618 

178,187 

10,246 

38.510 

8,594 

166,739 

196,258 

648.406 

1919 

33,20 

165,876 

8,836 

41,920 

9,326 

131,423 

266,439 

6S4.784 

..    1921 

36.793 

22.958 

135.852 

7,140 

45,518 

5,4S0 

210.929 

201,248 

665,927 

648,406 

684,784 

. .    1921 

47,383 

33.861 

7,145 

48.690 

5,535 

221,163 

228,384 

727,003 

802,271 

806.734 

..    1921 

48,680 

32.159 

6,638 

49.744 

6,128 

225. 71S 

250,02,' 

742.926 

837,953 

761.940 

..    1921 

47  ?27 

31,955 

6,345 

48,403 

5  317 

227,906 

243,008 

747.454 

882,604 

789,286 

November    26 

.    1021 

35,081 

>5  866 

137.432 

6,307 

43,843 

5,541 

■200,000 

219,757 

673. S27 

739.197 
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;  1,180  car-  more  than  were  loaded  during  the  corre- 
sponding week  last  year,  which  included  Christmas,  and 
14,315  cars  more  than  were  loaded  during  the  corresponding 
week  in  1919. 

Compared  by  districts,  reductions  in  the  loading  of  all 
commodities  under  the  week  before  were  reported  by  all  ex- 
cept the  Pocahontas,  which  showed  a  slight  gain  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Allegheny  district,  all  reported  increases 
over  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

The  summaries  for  the  weeks  of  December  1  7  and  Decem- 
ber 24  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  car  surplus  continues  to  increase.  For  the  period  end- 
ing December  23  the  total  was  404,214  cars,  classified:  Box 
cars,  157,695;  gondolas,  197,232,  and  miscellaneous  cars, 
49,2S7.  The  total  in.  rease  of  32,993  cars  is  8.9  per  cent  over 
;re  for  the  week  ended  December  15. 

The  bad  order  cars,  however,  showed  a  decrease  during 
riod  ending  December  15  to  308,556  or  13.5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  14  per  cent  on  December  1. 

Invariably  during  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  surplus 
of  freight  cars,  such  as  exists  at  present,  there  arises  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  car  hire  or  per  diem  rate  between 
railroads  and  the  trend  of  empty  mileage.  The  Car  Service 
Divi.-ion  has  given  very  careful  consideration  to  this  question 
and  has  reached  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  That  the  per  diem  rate  is  a  comparatively  minor  factor 
in  the  per  cent  of  empty  mileage. 

2.  That  the  per  cent  of  empty  mileage  is  influenced  pri- 
marily by  fluctuations  in  traffic. 

3.  That  sudden  decreases  in  traffic  always  result  in  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  empty  mileage,  which. 
however,  may  vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  relatiorj 
of  the  tonnage  moved  of  one  class  of  traffic  to  another. 

For  the  period  ended  December  23  the  surplus  increased  to 
470,516  cars,  of  which  191,707  were  box  cars  and  221,614 
were  coal  cars. 


Senate  Delays  Confirmation 

of  I.  C.  C.  Appointments 

Washington,  D.  C. 

P-idf.nt  Harding's  recent  action  in  reappointing  Com- 
ntr-  Aitchison  and  Hill  to  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  upon  die  expiration  of  their  terms 
on  December  31  ha-  caused  a  row  in  the  Senate  because  of 
protests  by  Southern   senators   en   the  ground   that   the  South 

was  not  given  additional  representation  on  tin    urj 

this  may  delay  confirmation  by  the  Senate  for  some  time. 
The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  confirm   the  appointments 
the  holiday  m  ess  left  two  vai  am  ies  in  the  commission 
unary    1    although    the   two   nun    wei.     retained 

|bminission  temporarily  a-  special  examiners      rhe)  did  not 

sit  during  the  argument-  in  the  valuation  cases  heard  b) 
the  full  commission  on  January  4.  5  and  6,  although  Mr. 
Hall  testified  on  behalf  of  the  .  .inn 

I  miian  5  in  the  hearing 

I   apper  bill. 
ii   by  the  S 

tte,  who  had  announced 

hi-  intention  of  pri  minority  report  dissenting  from 

I  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  which 

■i.  I  lie  delay  in  i  confirmation 

'  |       \  Mr     II  ill    from   sitting  at 

the    hearings    in    C  •  ition    which    were 

I         .-.    il      The] .  \\  ith  ( 

thi    i  i  inin--ion    to  hear 

timony  in  t! 

\    ;     I  '  it    tO    tb 

.'lent 


Opposition  to  Mr.  Aitchison-  reappointment  was  voiced 
by  Senator  Trammell  of  Florida  in  open  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  5,  when  he  introduced  a  bill  providing  that 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  from  10  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  with 
one  at  large,  and  that  not  more  than  one  member  shall  be 
appointed  from  any  one  state.  Mr.  Trammell  said  he  had 
informed  by  a  man  connected  with  the  lumber  industry 
of  the  South  that  Mr.  Aitchison,  after  encouraging  a  reduc- 
tion in  lumber  rates  from  the  Northwest  made  voluntarily 
by  the  railroads,  had  tried  to  influence  the  lommission  against 
deciding  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  hardwood  lumber  rates 
from  the  Soutii  in  the  esse  now  pending  before  the  commis- 
sion which  has  not  been  decided. 

tor  Trammell  said  he  had  introduced  the  bill  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  policy  of  the  President  to  appoint 
the  membership  of  the  commission  from  different  sections. 
He  said  the  great  Southern  part  of  the  country  has  no  repre- 
ion  upon  the  commission,  while  the  Northwest  has  had 
three  representatives,  Mr.  Hall  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Aitchison 
from  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Campbell  from  Washington.  Wis- 
consin has  two  members,  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Esch,  and 
New  Jersey  has  two,  Mr.  Daniels  ami  Mr.  Cox.  The  senator 
-aid  he  did  not  mean  that  the  members  of  the  commis:  ion 
would  not  feel  disposed  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
general,  but  that  unquestionably  in  dealing  with  problems 
with  which  they  are  more  familiar  the)  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  pass  upon  them  and  make  equitable  adjustments  than 
if  they  have  only  the  information  that  is  brought  to  them 
when  the  particular  rate  queslu  n  is  pending. 

Senator  Simmons  asked  if  the  states  of  Colorado,  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  not  in  the  same  classification  territory, 
hut  Senator  Cummins  pointed  out  that  the  railroad  problems 
are  not  centered  around  or  confined  by  classification  territory. 
For  instance,  the  problems  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  are 
said  to  be  represented  by  Mr.  Aitchison.  are  entirely  different 
from  the  problems  of  the  intermountain  country  from  which 
Mr.  Campbell  comes,  while  Mr.  Hall  may  be  said  to  be 
familiar  with  the  problems  arising  in  the  territory  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  pointed  out  that  Commissioner  Mc- 
Chord  of  Kentucky  comes  from  the  Southern  classification 
territory,  but  he  agreed  that  that  dees  not  meet  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the  senator 
from  Florida,  because  the  country  extending  southeast  along 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  which  land  transportation  must  meet 
the  competition  of  ocean  transportation,  ha-  its  big  problems 
a-  well.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  there  were 
some  member  of  the  commission  from  that  country. 

Senator  Ran-dell  asked  if  hi  would  not  extend  it  to  the 
Gulf  and  take  in  Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Texas,  to 
which  Senator  Cummins  rt-| >1  :> . I  that  the  same  suggestions 
could  be  made  about  that  territory,  but  he  was  simply  trying 
lain  that  the  difference  in  |  roblems  is  not  represented 
by  classification  territi  i 

I        barging  Mr.   Aitchison  uit:i  discrimination  in   favor  of 

the  Northwest  aganst  the  South,  Senator   Trammell  declared 

that  while  Mr.  Aitihi-on  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
ids   making   a   voluntary    reduction   of   about    in   per 

•  ent  in  the  rates  on  lumber  Mom  the  West  to  the  Central 
West  and  th<  East,  when  the  question  of  a  reduction  from 
tin    Southern  states  was  raised,  "Mr    Aitchison,  instead  of 

i-t  in  bringing  about  a  voluntary  reduction  or  a 

fon  ed    reduction,    it    neo  reight    tales,    balked    in 

ill      I    .mi    mi'  nil'  '1,    the    plan    to   secure    a 

reduction   in   the   rate-   upon   lumber  especially   from   the 

South." 

'tor  Cummins  immediately  asked  whether  the  senator 

fore  him  thi  aim  h   he  referred 

>r    Trammell    Said   he   did    not    understand    that    the   i  a-e 

had   been   decided,  but   that  the   information   had   been  given 

bin  by  a   man   familiar  with   the  .a-e       He   said   that   it   was 
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understood  that  the  railroads  had  promised  that  if  the  hard- 
wood case  resulted  in  a  reduction  they  would  make  similar 
reductions  in  the  rates  on  yellow  pine  from  Southern  terri- 
tory. He  said  he  had  been  informed  that  "a  few  days  ago, 
with  nine  members  of  the  commission  present,  with  five  mem- 
bers probably  against  reducing  the  rates  on  hardwood  lumber 
from  Southern  territory,  Mr.  Aitchison,  who  was  against  the 
rate  reduction,  attempted  to  force  a  decision  in  the  case." 

Senator  McNary  of  Oregon  rose  to  the  defense  of  Mr. 
Aitchison,  saying  he  believed  it  is  unfair  for  any  one  to 
affirm  he  has  not  acted  fairly  and  justly  toward  all  sections 
and  pointing  out  that  for  Western  lumber  the  railroads  came 
into  competition  with  water  carriers.  Senator  Overman  of 
North  Carolina  said  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son should  not  be  confirmed,  but  if  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  says  is  true,  he  ought  not  to  be  confirmed.  He  said 
he  had  held  up  the  appointments  before  the  holidays  as  a 
protest  because  the  great  Southern  territory  had  been  abso- 
lutely ignored,  not  only  by  President  Harding,  but  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  He  said  the  South  had  had  no  representative 
since  the  death  of  Judge  Clements  and  that  he  had  heard 


that  when  a  question  of  rates  on  cotton  recently  came  before 
the  commission  it  developed  there  was  not  a  member  who 
knew  what  lint  cotton  was. 

Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  also  joined  in  the  debate  and 
asked  if  the  hardwood  case  has  not  been  pending  for  some 
time  and  if  the  whole  question  of  reducing  the  rates  on 
yellow  pine  and  other  timber  from  the  South  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  decision  in  the  hardwood  case  in  which  Mr.  Aitchi- 
son was  said  to  have  opposed  a  reduction.  Senator  Cummins 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  competition  between  the  West 
and  the  South  on  hardwood  and  said  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
very  far-fetched  to  charge  that  because  Mr.  Aitchison  may 
be  opposed  to  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on  hardwood,  he  is 
doing  the  South  an  injustice.  "I  do  not  know  that  he  is," 
he  said.  "I  think  that  one  ought  to  be  pretty  careful  with 
respect  to  his  facts  before  he  makes  a  charge  that  an  officer 
holding  the  position  Mr.  Aitchison  does,  is  consciously  in- 
fluenced because  of  the  interest  he  may  have  in  the  locality 
from  which  he  comes." 

The  matter  was  considered  in  executive  session  later  in 
the  day,  but  no  action  was  taken. 


I.  C.  C.  Proposes  to  Order  Automatic  Train  Control 


49  Roads  Ordered  to  Show  Cause  Why  Installation  Should  Not  Be 
Required  by  July  1,  1924 — Specifications 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January 
10  served  upon  49  railroads  an  order  to  show  cause  by 
March  IS  why  it  should  not  adopt  a  report  and  enter 
an  order  requiring  them  to  install  by  July  1,  1924,  between 
designated  points  in  their  main  lines,  automatic  train  stop  or 
train  control  devices  complying  with  specifications  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  order  which  the  commission  has 
determined  upon  as  the  result  of  its  investigation  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  26  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  device,  according  to  the  proposed  order,  is  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  or  operated  in  connection  with  all  road  engines 
running  on  or  over  at  least  one  full  passenger  locomotive 
division  included  in  the  part  of  the  main  line  between  the 
points  named.  It  further  provides  that  each  carrier  named 
shall  submit  to  the  commission  complete  and  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  prior  to  the  installation  and  that  by  July  1, 
1922,  they  shall  file  complete  and  detailed  plans  of  the  signal 
systems  in  use  and  a  report  of  the  number  and  type  of  loco- 
motives assigned  to  or  engaged  in  road  service  on  the  desig- 
nated portions  of  line  and  shall  proceed  diligently  and  with- 
out unnecessary  delay  to  select  and  install  the  devices  as. 
specified.  They  are  also  to  file  with  the  commission  on  or 
before  July  1,  and  each  three  months  thereafter  full  and  com- 
plete reports  of  the  progress  made  with  the  preparation  for 
and  the  installation  of  the  devices,  which  together  with  the 
manner  and  details  of  the  installation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commission  or  the  division  of  the  commission 
to  which  the  matter  may  be  referred. 

Report  of  the  Commission 

The  report  of  the  commission  says: 

This  is  a  proceeding  initiated  by  us  under  Section  26  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  under  which  we  are  authorized  after 
investigation  to  order  any  carrier  by  railway  subject  to  the  act 
to  install  automatic  train-stop  or  train  control  devices  or  other 
safety  devices. 

Under  Public  Resolution  No.  46,  approved  June  30,  1906,  the 
Congress  directed  us  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  use  of 
and  necessity  for  block  signals  for  automatic  control  of  railway 
trains  in  the  United  States.     The   sundry   civil  appropriation  act, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
approved  May  26,  1908,  contained  a  provision  directed  to  the  same 
end  and  appropriated  some  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose. 
Under  the  above  resolution  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board  was  created  and  was  employed  by  the  commission  from 
1907  to  1912  to  study  the  subject  and  to  investigate  numerous 
automatic  train-stop  and  train-control  devices  presented  by  various 
designers  and  patentees.  Reports  of  these  investigations  have 
been  made  to  us  with  recommendation  as  to  specifications  and 
requirements.  Since  1912  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Safety  has 
continued  these  investigations.  Under  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  investigations  were  made  by  a  special  Automatic 
Train-Control  Committee  and  further  specifications  and  require- 
ments were  recommended.  The  records  and  files  of  this  com- 
mittee have  been  transferred  to  this  commission. 

Investigation   Has   Proved  Worth 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  result  of  these  several  investiga- 
tions conducted  from  1906  to  1920,  were  identical  in  substance, 
namely,  that  automatic  control  of  trains  is  practicable ;  that  the 
use  of  automatic  train  control  devices  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing safety  and  that  the  development  of  automatic  train-control 
devices  had  reached  a  stage  warranting  installation  and  use  of  such 
devices  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
and  the  conclusions  thereon  were  published  from  time  to  time  and 
attracted  widespread  attention  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  The  successive  investigations  with  their  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  the  recognized  obvious  need  for  some  such  device 
resulted  in  the  inclusion  in  the  transportation  act  of  1920  of  a 
section  which  places  upon  us  the  duty  after  investigation  of  order- 
ing the  installation  by  the  carriers,  in  locations  designated  by  us, 
of  automatic  train-stop  or  automatic  train-control  devices  which 
comply  with  prescribed  specifications  and  requirements. 

Since  that  section  was  passed  we  have  been  urged  to  require  the 
installation  of  various  automatic  train-control  devices.  We  were 
not  disposed,  however,  to  issue  an  order  requiring  the  installation 
by  any  carrier  of  any  such  device  without  further  investigation 
and  a  review  of  past  investigation  and  performances  together  with 
a  thorough  check  under  our  own  supervision  of  the  actual  per- 
formances of  these  devices  as  installed  and  in  operation. 

To  that  end  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section 
26  in  the  most  effective  and  expeditious  manner,  we  invited 
the  co-operation  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  A  joint 
committee  on  automatic  train  control  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  signal  section  and  the  operating,  engineer  and  mechanical 
divisions  of  that  association  was  appointed  in  November,  1920. 

The  joint  committee  has  been  engaged  in  connection  with  our 
Bureau  of  Safety,  since  November,  1920,  in  studying  the  perform- 
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ances  of  train-control  devices  under  varying  servici  conditions 
and  lias  rendered  us  valuable  aid.  \Yc  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  specifications  and  requirements  developed  from  these  prac- 
tical demonstrations. 

Record  has  been  kept  by  "iir  Bureau  of  Safetj  of  service  opera- 
tions "ii  portions  of  the  lines  of  the  i  S  Ohio,  the 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  I  astern  Illinois 
railroad  companies,  equipped  with  different  automatic  train-stop 
and  train-control  devices,  each  of  which  shows  a  high  degrei  oi 
efficiency.  Data  have  been  gathered  upon  the  effect  of  the  devices 
upon  railroad  operating    ronditions,  upon  problems  of  installation 

and  maintenance  oil  an  extended  scale,   upon   installation,  operating 

and  maintenance  costs  and  upon  thi  revisions  made  .ir  required 
in  the  several  <U  \  ices. 

Savings  From  Safety 

The  matter  of  cost   is   the   basis   upon   which   the   carriers  have 
objection  to  an  order  requirii  allation  of  automatic 

Stop  or  train-control  devici  n  made  to  thi 

tion  of  all  other  safiti  devices  which  are  now  in  use  and 
which  have  long  since  demonstrated  their  practicability  and  neces- 
sity. '1  lised  in  prosperous  as  well  as  in 
non-prosperous    years       Net    the   compensation    from    a    fin 

.nt.    which    will    result    from    the    securing    added    safety    in 

pi  rations  should  not  be  ov<  he  heat  ing 

nmittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  !  ommerce  when  Section 

_'o  was   under  consideration   certain   statistics   gleaned    Erom   our 

accident   reports   were   presented    showing  that    from    1909  to   1r'l7. 

both  inclusive,  there  were    13,339  head-on  and  rear-end  collisions 

resulting  in   damage   to   railroad  ni    of  over   nineteen 

million  dollars.     The-    collisions  resulted  iii  death  to  2.454  persons 

and    injury   to    37,724.      hi    other    words,    the    annual    average    oi 

ollisions  amounted  to  1,482,  the  average  number  of  killed  to 

272,  and  of  injured  ti    '  ng the  two  and  one-hall  years  iron, 

January  1.  1918,  to  June  30,  1920,  inclusive,  there  were  3,226 

ns,   resulting  in  tin    deaths   of  635   persons  and   injurs    to 
The  damage  to  railroad  pi  unted  to  over  seven 

million  dollars.      If   '  there  be   added   the 

death   losses  and  the  damages  paid   for   persons   injured  the  total 
gures.    [f  these  vast  sums  which  represent  total 
the  carrii  pended  in  the  installation  of  hlock 

^sterns  or  automatic  train  stop  oi  nam  control  devices  many 
■  road  i  ould  have  been  equipped. 
In  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safetj   for  thi 
year  ended  June  30,   1921,  it   is   shown   that   during   the   fiscal   year 
"7   train   accidents  ated    consisting    of   62  coll 

and  35  derailments     The  collisions  resulted  in  the  death 

and   the   injury   oi    849  The   derailments    resulted 

in  the  death  of  77  persons  and  the  injury  of  518  persons,  a  total 
of  27 1    killed  and   1,367  injured.     Twenty-six  of   thi    collisions  oc- 
curred   on    lines    operated    by    the    hlock    signal    and    of    these    1/ 
itomatic  signals  were  used     Of  the  17.  8  wen 

I  i     head-end    collisions,   and    .?    weri 

( if  these  17  collisions  occurring  in  block  signal  territory 

in  winch  enginemen,  pilots  or  motormen  failed 

i    undoubtedl) 

would  bav(    bi  '    had  an  adequati   automatic  train  con 

tern    been    in    use. 

Recent  Accidents 

was    mad<    several   accidents    resulting 
in  large  loss  of  life  and  propert)  havi    occurred.      \ 

en  two  ]  una    Railroad 

n.  ar  Manhattan  Transfer.   N'ew  Jersey,  in   whii  wen 

■  ould    douhtli  ss    1  .  the    automatic 

ntrol  system  in  usi    from  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  New 

to  thi  ti  nded  to  the  Man 

two  miles     In  I  tecembei .  1921 

'ii. i  ,\  Reading  road  a  few  miles 

di  Iphia,  resulting  in  tl 

I  lad    th( 

would  not  li 
hnwn  that  automat 

iplcr,  the  .or  brake  and   tl 

nstalled         n 

Practicable  and  Necessary 

ind  the 


requirements,     Under  the  act  our  order  cannot  tx   mad*  effective 

hi    i    piration  of  two  years   from  the  dati    thereof.     The 
oi  a  time  limit  must  be  based  upon         insideration  of  the 
time   which   has  already   run   since  the  passage    of  the  act.  and  the 
progress  and  presenl   Mate  of  automatic  train  control      There  must 
be  considered  also  the   time  reasonably    rei  nable  the  car- 

riers to  select  suitable  devices  from  among  those  available,  to 
develop  them  and  to  meet  their  operating  conditions  and  require- 
ments in   the  designated  locations  and   to   pn  nd<     for   the    manu- 

and  installation  of  the  apparatus. 
The  definitions,  functions,  requirement-  ations  which 

we  have  adopted  are  set  forth  in  the  appendix  They  are  based 
upon    the    facts    developed    in    our    invi    I  nd    upon    tin 

requisites  laid  down  by  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board 
reporl    in    1912,  the  requisites  of  the   Railroai  ciation 

adopted  in  1914,  and  those  ol  the  Automatic    Train  Control 
mittee  of  the   Tinted  States  Railroad  Administration  in   1919,  to 
lm  thcr    with    the    definitions    and    function-    reported    by    thi 
Committee  on    Irani  Control  of  the    Vmeri  .   .   Railway     v 
tion   in    March,   1921. 

hi  railroads  hereinafter  designated  which  are  required  to 
install  upon  the  designated  portions  of  tin  ii  roads,  automatic  train 
control  di  /ices  in  accordance  with  our  ations  and  require- 

ments, have  been  selected  with  regard  to  the  measure  of  the  risk 
of  accident   in   connection   with   traffic   conditions   thereon. 
We  have  decided  not  to  limit  by  our  ordei  thi    nstallal 

to  roads  or  parts  of  roads  already  equipped  with  automatic 
block  signals,  because  we  have  no  desi:  forts  for 

ticallj    conti  -    without    thi    aid    of    thi 

wayside    signals.       The    statement,    therefore,    as    JO    the    primary 

Function  of  automatic  train-stop  or  train  mtrol  devices  recog- 
nizes  the   possibility  of   establishing   such   a   device   without   the 

automatic  hlock  signals  in  conjunction  therewith. 

The  Roads  Affected 

Mn    I i-i  if  railroads  to  which  th  -  issued  and 

the  parts,  of  their  lines  designated  is  as  follows: 

1  Fe,  Kan. 

ii  Richmond,   Va.,  and  Charles!         -    ' 
Haltimore  &•  Ohi  n   Baltimore  .ind   Pittsburgh. 

I  nd  Alhai 

i:  : 

Pa. 
Central   Rail  i  I  City  and  £      inion. 

n   Richmi  nd,    V 
Chicago  &    Ute  I     lit. 

E  astern    Ellin  'is.  bctwei  n  CI  ' 

x    \ 
between  Chicagn  .end  Omaha. 
Chicago,    Burlingl   n  S   Q  iccy,  between   Chic    o    and   <  hr 

( 'tiic  acgi  8    Si     Paul,  '  < ' 

B  I,  111 

I  hie  s    .tnd 

Omaha. 
1  ati,  8     Texas    Pac  nati    and 

i .  nn. 
■ 

I  'el  c  I  i  C'OI  Mh.ellY 

Delaware      Lackawanna  & 

Erie  H  Ci  ly  and  R 

Galvi  Itai 

lllii,  as  (  enl  til,   bel 
Kansas  ('it.    Southern,  h<  I 

■ 
i 

K.    I. 

N     D 

r  i 

Pi  o     \l 

i 

' 
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Specifications  and  Requirements  for  Automatic 

Train-Stop  or  Train-Control  Devices 

The  definitions,  functions,  requirements  and  specifications 
■governing  the  installation  and  operation  of  automatic  train- 
stop  or  train-control  devices  prescribed  are  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix as  follows 
Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  general  specification  is  to  define  auto- 
matic train-stop  or  train-control  devices  and  to  outline  essen- 
tial features  involved  in  their  design,  construction  and  in- 
stallation on  railroads. 

Definition    >f   Automatic    Train-stop   or   Train-control   Devices. 

A  system  or  installation  so  arranged  that  its  operation  will 
automatically  result  in  either  one  or  the  other  or  hoth  of  the 
following   conditions : 

First — Automatic  Train-stop — The  application  of  the  brakes 
until  the  train  has  been  brought  to  a  stop. 

Second  —  Automatic    Speed    Control — The   application   of   the 
brakes  when  the   speed  of  the  train  exceeds  a  prescribed  rate 
and  continued  until  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to  a  prede- 
termined and  prescribed  rate. 
Functions. 

In  prevailing  practice  the  primary  function  of  automatic 
train-stop  or  train-control  devices  is  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  indications  of  fixed  signals:  but  the  feasible  operation  of 
essentially  similar  devices  used  without  working  wayside  sig- 
nal- ma\  be  regarded  as  a  possibility.  The  following  features 
may  be  included,  separately  or  in  combination,  in  automatic 
train-stop  <r  'rain-control    systems: 

1.  Automat!  '    Tram-Stop. 

Without  manual  control  by  the  engineman,  requiring 
the  tram  to  be  stopped;  after  which  the  apparatus  may 
be  restored  to  normal  condition  manually  and  the  train 
permitted   to  proceed. 

2.  Automatic   Train   Control  or  Speed   Control. 

iai    Automatic   stop,  after  which  a  train  may  proceed 
under  low-speed   restriction   until  the  apparatus  is  auto- 
matically    restored    to    normal    or    clear    condition    by 
the    removal    of    the    condition   which    caused 
the  stop   operation.  , 

(b)  Low-speed  restriction,  automatic  brake  applica- 
tion under  control  of  the  engineman  who  may,  if  alert, 
forestall  application  at  a  stop  indication  point  or  when 
entering  a  danger  zone  and  proceed  under  the  pre- 
scribed  speed  limit,  until  the  apparatus  is  automatically 
restored  to  normal  or  clear  condition  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  the  condition  which  caused  the  low-speed 
restriction. 

(c)  Medium-speed  restriction,  requiring  the  speed  of 
a  train  to  be  below  a  prescribed  rate  when  passing  a 
caution  signal  or  when  approaching  a  stop  signal  or  a 
danger  zone  in  order  to  forestall  an  automatic  brake 
application. 

fd)    Maximum-speed     restriction,     providing     for     an 
automatic   brake  application  if  the  prescribed  maximum 
-peed  limit  is  exceeded  at  any  point. 
Gcner  i;         mil    i    nits. 

1.  An  automatic  train-stop  device  .-.hall  be  effective  when  the 
signal  admitting  the  train  to  the  block  indicates  stop,  and 
SO  in  is  possible  when  that  signal  fails  to  indicate  exist- 
ing  danger    :onditions. 

2.  \n  automatic  train-control  or  speed-control  device  shall 
be  effective  when  the  train  is  not  being  properly  con- 
trolled  by   the  engineman. 

3.  An  automatic  train-stop,  train-control  or  speed-control 
device  shall  be  operative  at  braking  distance  from  the  stop 
signal  location  if  signals  are  not  overlapped,  or  at  the 
Stop    signal   location   if  an   adequate   overlap   is   provided. 

/  lesign     M  '    '     •■'■''  l{    ■ :    i: 

1.  The  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  device  shall 
meet  the  conditions  set  forth  under  general  requirements 
applicable  to  each  installation. 
-'.  The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  operate  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  fixed  block  or  interlocking 
signals,  if  conditions  so  require,  and  so  inter-connected 
with  the  fixe'!  signal  system  as  to  perform  its  intended 
function: 

(a)   In  event  of  failure  of  the  engineman   to   obey   the 
signal    indications:   and 

il>)   So    far   as    possible,    when    the    signal   fails    to    indi- 
cate a  condition  requiring  an  application  of  the  brakes. 
3.      The  apparatus  shall  be   so  constructed  that  it  will,  so   far 
as    possible,   Perform   its   intended   function   if  an   essential 


part    fails   or    is    removed,    or   a    break,    cross    or    ground 

incurs  in  electric  circuits,  or  in  case  of  a  failure  of 
energy. 

The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  make  indica- 
tions of  the  fixed  signal  depend,  so  far  as  possible,  upon 
the  operation  of  the  track  element  of  the  train-control  device. 
The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  proper  opera- 
tive relation  between  the  parts  along  the  roadway  and 
the  parts  on  the  train  will  be  assured  under  all  condi- 
tions of  speed,  weather,  wear,  oscillation  and  shock. 
The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  tin- 
release  of  the  brakes  after  automatic  application  until  the 
train  has  been  brought  to  a  stop,  or  its  speed  has  been 
reduced  to  a  predetermined  rate,  or  the  obstruction  or 
other  condition  that  caused  the  brake  application  has 
been  removed. 

The  train  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that,  when 
operated,  it  will  make  an  application  of  the  brakes  suf- 
ficient to  stop  the  train  or  control  its  speed. 
The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  application  of  the  brakes  by  the  engine- 
man's  brake  valve  or  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  air 
brake    system. 

The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
applied  so  as  to  be  operative  when  the  engine  is  running 
forward  or  backward. 

The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  when  two  or 
more  engines  are  coupled  together,  or  a  pushing  or  help-, 
ing  engine  is  used,  it  can  be  made  operative  only  on  the 
engine  from  which  the  brakes  are  controlled. 
The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  operate 
under  all  weather  conditions  which  permit  train  move- 
ments. 

The  apparatus  shall  be  so   constructed  as  to  conform   to 
established    clearances    for   equipment   and    structures. 
The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed  and  installed  that 
it    will    not   constitute    a    source   of   danger    to    trainmen, 
other   employees  or  passengers. 

The  apparatus  shall  be  so  constructed,  installed  and 
maintained  as  to  be  safe  and  suitable  for  service.  The 
quality  of  materials  and  workmanship  shall  conform  to 
this   requirement. 


Railroads  Reducing  Their 

Debt  to  the  Government 

U   ISHIHOTON,     D.    C. 

THAT  the  railroads  are  beginning  to  make  some  head- 
way in  reducing  their  indebtedness  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment,  incurred  during  the  war  period  and  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  transition  from  federal  control  to  private 
management,  is  indicated  by  recent  reports  by  various 
branches  of  the  government. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Treasure  Department  on  Janu- 
ary 3  shows  that  while  a  total  of  5270,740,217  had*  been 
haiied  to  72  companies  from  the  revolving  fund  of  $300,- 
000,000  created  by  Section  210  of  the  Transportation  act. 
on  certificates  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
1/  of  the  railroads  had  made  repayments  amounting  to 
$32,423,360.65.  of  the  $300,000,000  fund,  S40.000.000 
was  s,_.m.(i  Dy  the  commission  for  claims,  judgments,  etc., 
against  the  Railroad  Administration  arising  out  of  federal 
control,  but  the  fund  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
interest  payments  by  the  roads  which  received  loans,  and 
by  repayments.  Under  the  law  the  time  within  which  appli- 
cations for  loans  may  be  made  is  limited  to  February 
28,  1922. 

The  annual  report  of  the  War  Finance  Coqwration  also 
shows  that  of  $204,794,520  loaned  to  railroads  since  April 
5.  1918,  all  but  $26,733,210  had  been  repaid.  According  to 
a  report  by  the  director  general  of  railroads  to  the  Senate 
(as  of  December  1)  the  railroads  still  owed  the  Railroad 
Administration  $507,628,508  on  account  of  the  $1,144.- 
000,000  of  capital  improvements  made  by  the  govern- 
ment while  it  was  in  control  of  the  railroad  properties, 
the  balance  having  been  taken  care  of  partly  in  cash  and 
partly    in    railroad    securities    which    are    gradually    bein<* 
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sold  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  private  investors. 
rhe  sale  of  these  securities  has  provided  the  Railroad 
Administration  with  funds  with  which  to  settle  gradually 
its  indebtedness  to  the  railroads,  amounting  to  $750,670,588 
an  December  1,  as  the  balance  of  the  rental  guaranteed 
during  federal  control,  and  on  account  of  cash  taken  over 
when  the  railroads  were  taken,  under-maintenance,  materials 
and  supplies,  depreciation,  and  other  accounts,  including 
interest  In  some  cases  the  indebtedness  of  a  read  to  the 
government  is  offset  against  what  the  government  owes  the 
company,  in  making  final  settlement,  but  in  some  other 
the  amount  owed  by  the  road  for  additions  and  better- 
ments is  funded  for  a  period  of  years  and  not  used  as  a  i 
offset. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  President  .to  authorize  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  purchase  railroad  securities  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  up  to  $500,000,000  and  thus  enable 
it  to  effect  its  settlements  with  the  railroads  more  rapidly, 
failed  of  passage  in   the   Senate. 

The  repayments  on  loans  made  during  1920  and  1921 
from  the  revolving  fund  have  been  as  follows: 


\„ti     Vrl.i.r       ;  60,000.00 

Atlanta,    Birmingham  &  Atlantic    20.000.00 

liangor  &  Aroostook    4,000.00 

Carolina,   Clinchfie.d  &  Ohio    J.OOo.uoo.OO 

Chicago  Great   Western    240,000.00 

Chicago,   Indianapolis   &   Louisville    45,000.00 

Chicago  and  Western  Indiana   89,000.00 

Great    Northern    15,134,000.00 

Illinois  Central    296.000.00 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  2,500,000.00 

Long    Island    219.000.00 

Missouri    Pacific    4,362,000.00 

National   Railway   Service  Corporation    3S8.660.65 

New    York    Central     990.000.00 

Northern    Pacific    6.000.000.00 

Salt   Lake  &   Utah    15,700.00 

W  aterloo,  Cedar  Falls  &  Northern   60,000.00 

$32,423,360.65 

Since  the  last  announcement  on  December  1  payments  on 
loans  certified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

Alabama,  Tennessee  &   Northern    $  399,000.00 

Carolina,    Clinchfield    &    Ohio    6,000.000.00 

Chesapeake   &    Ohio    1,334,500.00 

Chicago  Great   Western    240.000.00 

Evansville,   Indianapolis  &  Terre  Haute    50.000.00 

Kansas  Citv.   >'exi.co  &  Orient    2,500,000.00 

Seaboard  Air  Line   1 39.500.00 

Western    Maryland    300,000.00 

$10,963,000.00 


Commission  Resumes  General  Rate  Inquiry 


Carriers  Present  Additional   Statistical  Testimony- — Willard 
Says  Rate  of  Return  Should  Not  Be  Less  Than  6  Per  Cent 


Hearings  in  the  rate  inquiry  being  conducted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  resumed  on 
Wednesday,  January  11,  before  Commissioners  Esch 
and  Lewis.  Later  Commissioner  Campbell  joined  them. 
Commissioners  Hall  and  Aitchison  were  unable  to  sit  be- 
cause their  reappointment  as  members  of  the  commission 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  At  the  opening  of 
the  hearing,  Richard  Waterman,  secretary  of  the  Railroad 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
presented  a  letter  from  Joseph  H.  DeFrees  of  the  chamber, 
tin-  commission  to  invite  Secretary  Hoover  of  the 
f  Commerce  to  appear  a-  a  witness  before  the 
commission  as  the  official  representative  of  American  corn- 
men ..  -avin^  that  it  would  add  a  great  deal  to  the  testimony 
information  at  his  disposal  added  to  record. 
Commissioner  Esch  said  that  this  plan  would  be  tarried  out. 
Additional  statistical  testimony  from  the  railroads  in  the 
various  groups  which  had  been  reque-ted  by  the  commission, 
but    which    the   railroads   had    been    unable    to    furnish    com- 

,t  the  previous  hearing,  was  then   introduced   b 
tistSl  witnesses. 

Statistical  Testimony 

1 1    S.  Brigham,  assistant  to  the  pn  -ton  & 

Maine,  presented  an  exhibit  for  the  New  I 

i  luding  the  Boston  &  Albany,  showing  that  for  the  year  from 

i.,  o.  tober,  1921,  these  roads  bad  had  a 

70,953  undi 

percent  return.     For  the  four  months.  July   1   to  October  31, 

roads  bad  earned  a  net  return   at   the  rate  of  2.3 

nt,  or  :>7.i7o.; ■■■  Mr.  Brigham  ited  an 
exhibil  I  the  shippers,  show- 
ing the  operating  results  of  the  year  ended  October  31  ad 

•  ,  i,i, .  i  pn  I  his  Bhowed  h  con- 

0,193     or    at 

'       I 

Only  13  Roads  Earn  Over  6  Per  Cent 
■ .  M    Shriver  foi  I 

i     Wettling  for  the  Western   roads    mil   (.    w 


Washington  .    I '    C 

Lamb  for  the  Southern  roads,  showed  that  only  13  of  the 
Class  I  railroads  in  the  United  States  earned  an  excess  over 
6  per  cent  on  their  property  investment  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1921.  In  the  Eastern  district  there  were  seven 
such  roads,  the  Cincinnati  Northern;  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western;  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line;  Lehigh  &  New 
England;  Michigan  Central  and  Perkiomen,  while  14  roads 
in  the  Eastern  district  had  actual  deficits  for  the  year  In 
the  Western  district  (i  roads  had  an  excess  over  6  per  cent, 
the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City;  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe;  Louisiana  Western;  St. 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  and  Union  Pacific,  while  17 
had  deficits.  In  the  Southern  district  all  of  the  roads  had  a 
shortage  under  a  o  per  cent  return  and  12  had  deficits.  For 
the  Fastem  roads  the  shortage  under  a  6  per  cent  return  was 
$321,671,713;  for  the  Western  roads  it  was  $267,1.U1,827, 
and  for  the  Southern  roads  it  was  SI  87,643,605.  These 
figures  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  districts  are  exclusive  of 
Certain   roads  which   failed  to  reriort. 

I  hi  exhibits  for  the  three  districts  were  compiled  on  the 
same  basis  and  gave  the  percentage  earned  for  each  month 
September,  1920,  For  the  12  months  ending  September 
d  for  tin-  available  months  since  the  wage  reduction  on 
July  1.  The  Eastern  roads,  which  in  the  12  months  ending 
September  30  earned  at  the  rate  of  2.79  per  cent  during  the 
live  months  from  July   1    to  November  30  earned  at  the  rate 

of  i  w  per  cent.  I'be  Western  roads,  which  for  the  12 
months  ending  September  30  earned  at  the  rate  of  3.3  per 
.iiit  during  the  five  months  since  the  wage  reduction  earned 
al  the  rate  of  5.16,  while  the  Southern  ro.ids,  which  for  the 
1  '  months'  period  earned  at  the  rate  of  1.95  during  the  live 
period  earned   at   the  rat  I         exhibits  al-o 

Statement  of  the  additions  and  betterments  made  dur- 
ing   the    year    ended    September    .'0    and    an    estimate   of    the 

amount  required  to  be  --pent  in  1922  chargeable  to 

i  I'd  roads  the  amount  required  to  be 

-pent    in    1922,   based    on    the   present    volume  of   traffic,    was 
17,  with  an  addition  of  S400.0IV,  068 
on  tin-  volumi    of  traffil    under  normal  condition-      For 
the  Western  roads  the  requirement  for  I1'1'  based  on 
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volume  of  traffic  was  $248,256,502  and  the  additional  amount 
for  a  normal  volume  of  traffic  was  $128,534,845.  For  the 
Southern  district  the  estimated  requirement  based  on  present 
volume  of  traffic  was  $85,368,982  and  the  additional  amount 
for  a  normal  volume  of  traffic  $104,502,331. 

Mr.  Shriver  had  an  exhibit  based  on  reports  of  three  rail- 
roads covering  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  material  pur- 
chases excluding  fuel  showing  an  increased  cost  at  September, 
1921,  prices  of  101.8  per  cent  over  the  test  period  but  a  de- 
crease at  October,  1921,  prices  of  28.6  per  cent  under  the 
prices  of  September  1. 

Efficiency  of  Operation 

Testimony  regarding  the  efficiency  of  railroad  operation 
was  given  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  who  described  the  organization  and  work  of 
that  association  which  through  its  various  committees  and 
divisions  is  constantly  making  studies  of  improved  methods 
and  practices  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  roads. 

"The  association  exercises  no  managerial  functions,"  Mr. 
Aishton  said,  "and  each  railroad  also  has  its  own  organiza- 
tions of  experts  who  are  endeavoring  at  all  times  to  find  bet- 
ter methods,  but  this  organization  co-ordinates  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  railroad  experts  in  the  country  and 
places  the  results  where  they  may  be  used  by  the  individual 
roads  in  their  own  way  and  applied  to  their  own  problems." 

Mr.  Aishton  showed  for  example  that  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  railroads  in  reducing  the  number  of  claims  for 
loss  and  damage  and  the  time  required  to  adjust  them.  The 
average  number  of  claims  received  by  each  road  was  reduced 
from  1,791  in  September,  1920,  to  907  in  August,  1921,  and 
the  average  time  required  to  adjust  claims  has  been  reduced 
to  about  20  days.  Mr.  Aishton  also  showed  that  the  rail- 
roads had  reduced  their  fuel  consumption  per  train  mile  and 
per  ton  mile. 

While  the  average  mileage  per  car  per  day,  the  average  car 
load  and  the  percentage  of  empty  car  miles  had  shown  de- 
creases during  1921  he  showed  that  this  was  the  natural 
effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  traffic.  Excluding 
bad  order  and  surplus  freight  cars,  he  showed,  the  average 
miles  per  freight  car  per  day  had  increased  in  1921  and  the 
average  train  speed  had  increased  from  10.3  to  11.6  miles 
per  hour. 

The  Car  Service  Division,  Mr.  Aishton  said,  has  given 
very  constant  study  to  the  reduction  of  empty  car  mileage,  but 
has  found  that  this  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  char- 
acter and  volume  of  business.  For  15  years  the  average  per- 
centage of  empty  car  mileage  was  31.4.  During  the  26 
months  of  federal  control  it  was  31.6,  although  the  cars  were 
pooled,  and  for  the  12  months  ending  September  30,  1921,  it 
was  37  per  cent. 

Asked  to  make  some  general  observations  on  the  efficiency 
of  railroad  operation,  Mr.  Aishton  said  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  anything  with  which  to  make  a  comparison,  but  he  said 
that  in  his  40  years  of  experience  he  had  never  seen  any  class 
of  men  that  made  greater  efforts  to  bring  about  economy  and 
efficiency  than  the  railroad  men.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  any  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  consolidation  of 
terminals  than  are  obtained  today. 

Mr.  Aishton  was  followed  by  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who  gave  a  general  statement  review- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  the  transportation  act  was 
passed,  the  result  which  the  framers  of  the  act  expected  it  to 
accomplish  and  the  developments  since  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  series  of  questions  put  to  the  carriers  by  the  com- 
mission for  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

Willard  Says  Rate  Reductions  Now  Unwise 

Mr.  Willard  said  that  the  carriers  are  in  no  financial 
condition  at  present  to  make  a  general  reduction  in  freight 
rates.     Rates  will  eventually  come  down,  Mr.  Willard  said, 


but  he  added  that  to  hasten  the  movement  undulv  would 
in  his  judgment  be  unwise  and  would  not  tend  to  promote 
the   larger  public   interest. 

"The  carriers,  unable  to  provide  from  earnings  in  the 
past  reserves  such  as  contemplated  in  the  transportation  act 
are  not  now  m  position  to  make  a  general  rate  reduction 
in  anticipation  of  possible  lower  operating  costs  to  follow  " 
said  Mr.  Willard.  "While  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  difficult  and 
trying,  it  is  the  logical  sequence  to  the  war  and  must  be 
borne  until  by  means  of  orderly  and  well  considered  processes 
a  more  normal  condition  can  be  brought  about.  I  do  not 
think  the  best  interest  of  the  public  would  be  promoted  at 
this  time  by  action  of  any  kind  which  would  tend  to  im- 
mediately reduce  the  revenue  of  the  carriers. 

"High  as  railroad  charges  are,  they  are  not  higher 
relatively  than  other  prices  are  or  were  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  railroad  charges  or  prices  were  the  very 
last  to  go  up  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  the 
first  to  come  down.  They  can  and  will  participate  in  the 
downward  movement  of  all  other  prices." 

Mr.  Willard  pointed  out  that  even  before  the  general 
freight  increase  went  into  effect  on  August  26,  1920,  "the 
industrial  and  economic  readjustments  which  were  'world 
wide  and  which  were  a  natural  outcome  of  the  war  had  be- 
gun," only  to  be  reflected  some  months  later  in  this  country 
by  a  sharp  business  decline. 

"The  carriers,"  he  continued,  "subject  as  they  are  to 
regulation  by  the  governmental  agencies  of  the  states  and 
nation  were  not  able  to  promptly  reduce  their  expenditures 
in  keeping  with  their  declining  revenues  and  this  in  turn 
served  to  shrink  the  net  earnings  of  the  carriers  so  seriously 
that  they  were  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  their  financial 
integrity,  to  resort  to  forced  economies  in  all  directions,  which 
in  turn  meant  fewer  men  employed  and  less  material  used 
and  purchased.  This  enforced  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  contributed  in  a  measurable  degree  towards  ac- 
centuating the  business  depression." 

Mr.  Willard  said  the  financial  results  already  attained 
by  the  railroads  have  been  accomplished  "only  by  forced 
economies  that  are  neither  in  the  public  interest  nor  can 
they  be  indefinitely  continued." 

"Railroad  rates,"  Mr.  Willard  said,  "are  now  and  always 
have  been  subject  to  certain  fundamental  economic  laws 
against  which  they  can  not  prevail  and  the  mere  operation 
of  such  laws  and  influences  will  tend  constantly  to  bring 
about  lower  rates  just  as  has  been  the  case  not  only  during 
the  last  year  but  during  all  the  years  of  railroad  operation. 

"I  suppose  the  real  question  now  is  this — are  railroad 
rates  declining  as  rapidly  as  the  public  has  fairly  a  right 
to  expect?  Are  the  railroad  managers  doing  all  that  can 
be  fairly  expected  of  them  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion? My  answer  is  'yes.'  In  my  opinion  to  accelerate  the 
downward  movement  artificially  at  this  time  would  injure 
the  roads  and  would  not  benefit  the  public." 

Mr.  Willard  proposed  that  not  less  than  6  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  the  property  used  for  transportation  purposes 
be  adopted  by  the  commission  as  constituting  a  rate  of  fair 
return  after  March  1  next  when  the  percentages  prescril^ed 
by  the  transportation  act  automatically  expire  under  the 
law. 

"When  Congress,"  the  witness  said,  "specified  the  rate 
of  return  now  in  the  transportation  act,  it  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  railroad  credit.  Unfortunately  be- 
cause of.  conditions  which  Were  not  foreseen — nor  could 
they  have  been  foreseen — by  Congress,  the  results  hoped  for 
in  this  connection  have  not  yet  teen  realized.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads  should  be  stabilized 
on  a  proper  basis  in  order  to  restore  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  railroads  and  put  them  in  position  not  only  to  prop- 
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erly  maintain  their  existing  facilities,  bul  to  provide  the 
additional  facilities  necessar]  in  the  public  interest,  and  it 
is  much  more  important  to  the  public  as  a  whole  that  there 
should  be  adequate  transportation  facilities  with  satisfactory 
service,  than  that  there  should  lx1  lower  rati-.  Lower  rate- 
will  come,  but  they  should  come  only  as  and  when  the 
railroads  are  clearly  in  position  to  grant  them  without  im- 
pairing their  ability  to  render  adequate  and  satisfactory  ser 

"Rati-  adjustments  have  already  been  made  to  correct  dis- 
arrangements .1-  to  localities  and  some  dislocations  a-  i<> 
commodities,  and  in  a  few  instances  adjustment-  hav< 
made  for  purel)  economic  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
expert  rate-  revised  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  competition  in 
world  markets,  and  more  recentl)  with  reference  to  agri- 
cultural products  which  perhaps  have  more  widely  and 
"■en  forced  downward  to  a  pre-war  basis, 
in  this  direction,  however,  the  railroads  cannot  ad- 
visedly do  at  this  time.  Rates  having  generally  been  ad- 
vanced on  a  uniform  or  percentage  basis,  it  would  seem 
desirable,  in  ary,  that  when  general  reduction-  arc 

made,  they  should  I"  made  in  the  same  way.      Adjustments, 
necessity    be   made    whenever    it   can    be 
shown    that   existing    relationships   are   clearly   out    of   line. 
inly  the  carrier-  in  the   Eastern   Region  cannot   make  a 
general  [n-n  eiit.i_re  reduction  now  of  such  an  amount   as  to 
be  definitely  helpful,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  substantial 
uld  be  justified  with  reference  to  any  one  com 
modit\   or  class  .if  traffic . 

"With  all  this  in  mind  I  venture  to  think  that  this  com- 
mission  1m-  ordered  tin-  inquiry  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what,   if  any,   rate  reductions  may  lawfully  lie 


ordered  at  tlii-  time,  Imt  also  what,  if  any,  reduction-  mav 
properrj  lie  ordered  in  harmony  with  the  avowed  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  a.  t.  Mr.  Shriver  ha-  shown  that  if  the 
carrier-  in  the  La-tern  region  were  to  do  over  again  the 
identical  business  that  was  done  during  the  12  months  ending 
October  31st,  but  upon  a  basis  of  rates  and  costs  for  the 
entire  period  such  a-  was  actually  in  effect  on  November  1, 
1921,  the  estimated  net  result  so  obtained  would  be  $473,- 
''14.11111).  or  a  return  of  approximately  5.4  per  cent  upon  the 
property  used,  a-  tentatively  valued  by  this  commission,  ad- 
justed as  has  been  explained  in  his  presentation. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Shriver's  estimate  is  a 
very  liberal  one  and  might  not  l.e  full}  realized,  but  even  if  it 
could  In-  realized  it  would  be  a  mi-take  to  view  the  situation 
so  indicated  as  a  satisfactory  one,  or  one  that  would  ju>tifv 
an  immediate  reduction  in  rates. 

"Nevertheless,  the  railroad-  should  be  able  to  show  sub- 
stantial savings  during  the  present  year  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  fuel.  The)  will  also  have  the  benefit  for  the  full 
xear  of  the  wage  reductions  which  were  effective  for  only  half 
of  tlie  last  year,  and  it  i-  believed  that  in  harmony  with  the 
terms  of  the  act  and  because  of  the  lowered  cost  of  living,  as 
well  as  for  other  pertinent  reason-,  tin  Labor  Board  will  feel 
justified  in  ordering  still  further  wage  reductions,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  certain  i  lasses  of  railroad  employees. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such  reduction-,  if 
made  at  all.  will  only  be  effective  for  a  portion  and  not  for 
the  whole  year." 

Mr.  Willard  was  to  be  followed  by  S.  M.  Felton,  president 
of  tin  Chicago  (ireai  Western;  H.  F.  Byram,  president  of  the 
('..  M.  &  St.  P.;  \\ ,  L.  Mapother,  president  of  the  I..  &  N  . 
and  Samuel  0.   Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway    I. 
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The  Associated  General  Contractors  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Winton,  I  levi  land.  '  Hiio,  on  Jan- 
uary 17  to  19,  inclusive. 

Bullinger's  Guide  is  now  published  in    Boston,  having  been 
bought  by   the  New    England   Railway    Publishing  Company. 
otice  under  New    Books. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ordered  a  reargu- 
nient  on  March  13,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  dissolution  case 
involving  the  ownership  by  the  Southern  Pacific  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific. 

Representative  Reece  introduced  in  the  House  on  January  5 
a  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  Congressional  commission  to  make  another  investiga- 
tion of  transportation. 

The  New  York  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  held  a  meeting  on  January  11.  at  which  the  sub- 
ject. "Traffic  Handling — Its  Engineering  as  Well  as  Regula- 
tory Aspects."  was  discussed,  tin  points  brought  out  hinging 
chiefly  on  the  problems  that  are  found  in  the  large  cities 
such  as  New    York. 

The  Air  Mail  Section  of  the  Post  Office  Department  reports 
for  the  last  three  months  of  1921,  that  ten  million  letters 
were  carried  by  airplane,  and  that  all  of  them  were  delivered 
without  injury.  The  distance  traveled  by  the  mail-carrying 
airplanes  in  that  quarter  was  over  391.000  miles,  and  87  per 
cent  of  the  trips  were  completed  on  time. 

A.  F.  Robinson,  bridge  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  System,  Chicago,  will  present  a  paper  on  the  Santa 
Fe's  Experience  with  Treated  Timber  in  Bridges  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  and  the 
\merican  Wood  Preservers  Association  in  the  rooms  of  the 
former  organization  in  Chicago  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  25. 

The  Savannah  Sectional  Committee  of  the  Signal  Section 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing at  the  De  Soto  Hotel.  Savannah.  Ga..  on  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 17  (not  January  19  as  heretofore  announced).  At  the 
morning  session,  the  meeting  will  discuss  maintenance  of 
mechanical  interlocking  and  rail  bonding:  and  at  the  after- 
noon session  H.  S.  Balliet.  assistant  terminal  manager  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  Xew  York  City,  will  give  a 
historical  lecture  on  signaling,  illustrated. 

Power  Interlocking  is  to  be  the  subject  for  discussion 
before  the  New  York  Sectional  Committee  of  the  Signal  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Xew  York  City  on  Thursday,  January  19.  The  meeting  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  begin- 
ning at  8  p.  m.  W.  H.  Reichard,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Federal  Signal  Company,  will  give  an  illustrated  address,  and 
all  signalmen  are  urged  to  come  to  the  meeting  and  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  power  interlocking  in  all  its  phasi  - 

Regan  Train  Control  Demonstration  on  the 

Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England 

An  official  trial  and  demonstration  of  the  Regan  automatic  train 
control  appliances  was  made  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of 
England  at  Fairlop,  Essex,  on  November  1.  1921.  A  special  train, 
consisting  of  an  engine  fitted  with  the  device,  five  standard  pas- 
senger cars  and  two  private  cars  left  Stratford  at  10:05  a.  m.  A 
distinguished  company  was  present,  consisting  of  se\en  represen- 
atives  from  France,  two  representatives  from  Belgium,  the  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  American  embassy  in  London,  a  number  of 
officers    of   the    Great    Eastern    and    other    English    railways,    and 


the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  consisting  of  Col.  Pringle  (chairman):  Sir  Robert  Turn- 
bull  of  the  North  Eastern:  Majors  Hall  and  Edmonds  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport;  J.  H.  Thomas.  M.  P.:  Mr.  Actield.  Super- 
intendent of  telegraph  and  signals.  Midland  Railway;  and  C.  Tilden 
Smith  (secretary).  The  demonstration  received  high  commenda- 
tion from  Col.  Pringle,  Chairman  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control 
Committee  of  England.  The  original  installation  on  the  Great 
Eastern  was  made  in  September.  1920. 

Senate   Railroad   Inquiry  to   Be   Concluded 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  is  planning  to 
resume  and  conclude  at  an  early  date  the  hearings  in  its  general 
railroad  inquiry  Chairman  Cummins  has  written  letters  to  those 
who  had  asked  lor  an  opportunity  to  testify  or  those  whose  names 
had  been  proposed  as  witnesses,  asking  them  when  they  can 
appear  and  how  much  time  they  desire.  These  include  W.  G. 
Me  \doo.  Walker  D.  Hines,  W.  Jett  Lauck.  H.  T.  Hunt,  former 
member  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board;  J.  A.  Emery,  counsel  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  various  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  organizations.  The  railroads  will  also  be 
given   an  opportunity   for   some   further  testimony. 

Valuation  Hearings 

.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heard  arguments  at 
Washington  on  January  4,  5  and  6  in  the  valuation  cases  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake,  involving  the  protests  of  the  former  against  the  final 
value  as  reported  by  the  commission  and  of  the  latter  against 
the  tentative  valuation.  In  both  cases  the  representatives  of  the 
roads  contended  that  the  commission  should  give  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  methods  used  in  determining  the  "final  value." 
S.  W.  Moore,  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  objected  bceause 
the  valuation  had  ignored  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road.  A 
hearing  in  the  case  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  was  begun  on 


American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Division  announces 
the  following  action  taken  at  a  meeting  on  December  2S:  James 
Partington,  former  secretary  of  the  division,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee  in  place  of  George  W.  Kink,  who 
lias  found  it  necessary  to  resign. 

A.  E.  S'tuebing  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  division  in 
place  of  Mr.   Partington. 

W  .  H.  Winterrowd  was  elected  vice-chairman,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Rink. 

William  Elmer  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been  added  :<  the  Mem- 
bership Committee  of  the  division. 

An  invitation  from  the  Metropolitan  Section  has  lieen  accepted 
to  hold  a  joint  meeting  with  them  in  the  Engineering  Societies' 
building,  New  York  City,  on  May  16,  1922.  The  subject  of  this 
meeting  will   lie  Railroad  Refrigeration^Natura!  and   Mechanical. 

Railroad    Earnings    for    November 

Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  irom  200 
(lass  I  railroads  with  a  mileage  of  235,55o  miles  show  that  in 
November  the  railroads  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $65,965,382, 
which  would  he  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  5.8  per  cent  on 
their  property  investment. 

Due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  traffic  decreased 
20  per  cent  the  net  operating  income  in  Xovember  was  approxi- 
mately $39,488,000  below  that  in  October.  Compared  with  Xo- 
vember. 1920,  an  increase  of  $15,130,000  or  29.8  per  cent  was 
reported. 

Forty-nine   railroads    suffered   operating   deficits    ;r    November. 
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20  in  the  Eastern,  8  in  the  Southern  and  21  in  the  Western  dis- 
trict compared  with  a  total  of  30  in  October.  The  ratio  of 
expenses  to  operating  revenues  in  November  was  79.06  per  cent 
compared  with  74.20  per  cent  in  October. 

The  total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $465,353,144  or  21.4 
per  cent  less  than  during  the  same  month  of  1920  while  oper- 
ating expenses  totaled  $3<  reduction  of  28.4  per  cent 
compared  with  November,  1920.  The  net  operating  income, 
which  amounted  to  $65,965,382,  fell  short  $37,168,618  of  the 
amount   contemplated   by   the  Transportation   Act. 

During  November  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  expended 
$166,321,423  for  maintenance  purposes,  25  per  cent  less  than  was 
spent  during  that   month  the  previous  year. 

The  net  operating  ino  me  of  the  carriers  during  the  first  11 
months  in  1921  was  $561,411,608,  which  would  be  at  the  annual 
rate  of  return  of  i.i  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valuation  fixed 
by  the  commission  for  rate-making  purposes.  During  that  period 
•hey  failed  by  $464,605,392  or  by  a  little  less  than  half,  of  earn- 
ing the  amount  contemplated  under  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
commission. 

Annual  Meeting  of  A.  S.  C.  E. 

to  Discuss  Transportation 

The  transportation  problems  of  the  country  will  be  the  feature 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
to  be  held  at  the  Engineering  Societies  building,  New  York,  on 
January  18  to  20,  inclusive.  The  first  day  will  be  devoted  to 
the  regular  business  meeting,  followed  by  a  luncheon  and  an 
inspection  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company's  printing  plant  in  the 
afternoon  and  a  reception  and  dinner  dance  in  the  evening. 

The  morning  session  of  January  19  will  cover  the  subject  of 
water  transportation  and  will  be  addressed  by  the  following 
speakers:  Emory  R.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  R.  H.  M.  Robinson,  president,  United  American  Lines,  New 
York  ;  \\  inthrop  L.  Marvin,  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
American  Ship  Owners'  Association,  New  York,  and  Samuel  O. 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  same  day  will  be  confined  to  rail- 
way  transportation  and  will  be  addressed  by  the  following  speak- 
er/ Howard  Elliot,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  New 
York;  George  W.  Simmons  vice-president.  Simmons  Haidware 
Company.  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  William  F.  Doak,  vice-president, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  F.  A. 
r.  chairman,  Board  of  Economics  and  Engineering,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  New  York, 
and  Edgar  E.  Clark,  formerly  chairman.  Interstate  Commerce 
^ion,  Washington,   D.   C.     There  will  n   excur- 

sion on   January   19  to   include  the   New    Y.irk    Stock    Excl 
■  he  Hell  Gate  power  station  and  Hie  evening  will 

en  over  to  a  smoker,  before  which    Frank    V    Vanderlip, 
formerly   president,   National    City    Bank,    New    York,    will    | 
an  address  on  World  Activities  and    I  I  I  l>on  the  En- 

gineer. On  the  last  day,  the  subject  of  highway  transportation 
will  be  the  sole  topic  in  a  three  session  meeting.  Among  the 
speakers  of  this  session  will  be  Robert  S.  Parsons,  general  man- 
ager, Erie  Railroad,  New  York. 

Denial  of  Application  to  Hold  Offices  or 

Directorates  with   More  Than  One  Railroad 

The  Interstate  Commcr*  •  8  large  num- 

mcc   of   the   blanket 
n   December  31,  authorizing   railroad  officers  and  directors 

.•  ith    mori    than    oni    i  irrier,      It    ha 

tig    such    authority. 

John  G.  Shcdd  was  authorized  to  hold  until   further  order  the 
•    of  the  Balti 

further 
holding  of  the  po<r  the   Illinois   Central,  the 

ini.nir 

to    retain    oft-  and    of    the 

Milwaukee  nd  that 

thai   neither   public 

- 

ted  with  the  Illinois 


Central  System,  but  with  exceptions.  W.  Averell  Harriman  was 
authorized  to  hold  the  position  of  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  of  certain  named  subsidiaries  and  the  position  either  of 
director  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  certain  named  subsidiaries, 
or  director  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was 
authorized  to  hold  the  positions  of  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  and  the  position  either  of  director  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  certain  subsidiaries,  or  director  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  They 
were  give::  30  days  within  which  to  report  to  the  commission  which 
of  the  alternative  positions  they  will  elect  to  hold. 

A  supplemental  order  was  issued  in  the  case  of  George  F. 
Baker,  authorizing  him  to  hold  the  positions  of  chairman  and 
director  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  president  and  director  of 
the  New  Yi  rk  &  Long  Branch,  and  director  of  two  other  sub- 
sidiaries, and  the  position  of  director  of  the  Erie  and  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  director  of  either  the  New 
York  Central  and  subsidiaries,  or  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  or  the  Lehigh  Valley.  In  the  original  order  the  Erie 
was  made  an  alternative. 

Among  the  other  orders  issued  were  those  authorizing  com- 
mon officers  and  directors  among  the  companies  comprising  the 
systems  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  and  the 
Southern. 


Administration   Trying  to   Prevent 

Railroad  Labor  Conflict 

President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hoover  have  recently  been 
interesting  themselves  in  trying  to  lind  a  way  to  avert  any  pos- 
sible interference  with  transportation  resulting  from  a  conflict 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees  growing  out  of  the 
efforts  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  wages  and  effect  some  changes 
in  working  conditions  which  arc  about  to  be  referred  to  the 
Labor  Board.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  and  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  invited  some  of 
the  principal  railway  executives  and  the  heads  of  the  "big  four" 
train  service  brotherhoods  to  a  dinner  on  Saturday,  January  7, 
at  which  various  aspects  of  the  .situation  were  discussed  and  it 
was  disclosed  at  the  White  Honse  that  there  are  to  be  further 
conferences,  although  no  information  was  given  as  to  the  details. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  on  Saturday  included  Thomas 
DeWitt  Cnyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  A.  H. 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  i  ork  Central ;  W  .  W.  Atterbury, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  L.  E.  Sheppard, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  W.  S.  tarter, 
nt  of  the  Brotherhood  of  I  I  iremcn  and  Engine- 

men,  and  \\  C  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
rrainincn.      Nothing   was  made  the   conference  and 

apparently  some  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  fact  quiet,  because 
no  information  about  it  could  bi  obtained  al  Mr.  Hoover's  office, 
although   the    fact   that   there   had   been   a   confera 

Liter    by    President    Harding.      It    is    understood,   however. 
that  there  have  been  some  apprehensions  among  high  officers  of 
the  administratii  n  as  to  the  possibility  of  trouble  with  the  rail- 
road  labor  organizations  this   spring  at   about   the  same  time  that 
ntroversy    over    coal    mine    wages    becomes    acute    with    the 

termination  of  the  present  wage  o  tracts,  and  that  a  very  serious 
situation  might  be  created  if  the  train  employees  and  the  miners 
were   to   threaten   a   strike  at   the   same   time. 

Secretary  Hoover  some  time  ago  made  some  efforts  to  bring 
iboul  an  amicable  Understanding  between  the  coal  operators  and 
the  mine  workers,  which  have  thus  far  proved  unavailing  and 
he  is  al  do  what  he  can  to  smooth  out  the  complicated 

i  labor  situation,  but  whether  he  has  any  definite  plan 
•    been   disclosed       It    is   understood    that   the   brotherhoods 

have  expressed  mot  the  railroads 

d   working  conditions  which  the 

brotherhoods   have   won   after   m  struggle   than   they 

have  over  the  wage  question;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
libility   of  compromise  along   these   lines;   also 

that    Mr     Hoover    is    trying,   if   possible,   to   bl 

merit   without   the   I  ing  before  the    I  abor   Board   or 

'    without  a   strike  threat 
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operated  , Operating  revenues ^      , — Maintenance  of — >                                                                                                                            from          Operating          Net             Net  after 

Name  of  road.                                             during                                                           Ti  t;il           Way  and             Kquip-                                   Trans-                                                           OpiMating      railway           income             aller                renlals 
period.         Freight.     Passenger,    (inc.  misc.)     structures.         mcnt.             Traffic.      portation.         General.          T'.tal.              ratio.        operati<  n.     (or  1  »s).        rentals.               1920. 

Missouri  Pax  b  N  ••.  7.30U  $7,139,132  $1,452,469  $9,294,690  $1,457,641  $1,902,142  $153,689  $3,550,920  $264,776  $7,350,367  79.10  $1,914,323  $1,537,111  $1,155,648  $1,603,204 
11   moa.     7.301                                                                                                             J21.846        1,775,917     41,550.602        3.103.OS6     84.SS7.259               83.2(1      17. 16-', 557      13,728.516       9,972.570    —5,699,485 

MobJe  4  V.  138.173  1.470,991  219.964  367,588  41,1.47  599,972  49,873  1,279,906  87.00  191,085  123,297  100,465  118,917 
11    rms.      1,165      14.133.838        1,711,649      lb.6S4.855        2,310,988       4,5J4,4^8           SOS.841        6,954,157           575,610     14,863,625               89.10        1.821,230        1,138,350           996,444       —926,828 
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The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Club  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  will  be  held  on  February  14. 

The  Texas  Passenger  Agents'  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex,  on  January  21  and  22. 

W.  J.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  assistant  traffic  manager  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  at  New  York,  and  H.  P.  Hatfield, 
assistant  traffic  manager  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  held  a  memorial  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  LaS'alle  on  January  12,  in  honor  of  Henry  C.  Barlow, 
traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  died 
recently. 

The  Houston  Traffic  Club,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  president,  A.  Kimpbell  (Houston  Drug  Com- 
pany) ;  vice-presidents,  Blakely  Smith,  S.  J.  Westheimer  and 
F.  L.  Salisbury  (L  &  N.  R.  R.)  ;  secretary,  F.  A.  Moulton; 
treasurer,  G.  L.  Thacker. 

The  Stark  County  (Ohio)  Traffic  Club  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  president,  A.  J.  Burns  (Bonnot  Company);  vice- 
president,  J.  R.  Ellis  (Superior  Sheet  Metal  Company)  ;  secre- 
tary, M.  L.  Underwood  (Buckeye  Cereal  Company)  ;  and  treas- 
urer, W.  E.  Beamer   (Penn.  R.  R.). 

Managers  of  independent  oil  refineries  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla- 
homa), district  met  at  Tulsa  on  January  6,  to  confer  on  their 
proposed  action  looking  to  the  readjustment  of  tank  car  rates 
from  Oklahoma  to  the  east.  This  rate  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  February  16,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Decatur,  111.,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  president,  T.  C.  Burwell  (A.  E.  Staley  Manu- 
facturing Company)  ;  vice-presidents,  Porter  Milliken  (Union 
Iron  Works)  and  L.  F.  Boss  (Wabash  Railway)  ;  secretary,  S. 
F.  Coay  (Leader  Iron  Works)  ;  treasurer.  Miss  Addie  Hamble- 
tofi,  traffic  manager  of  the  Mueller  Fountain  Fixture  Company. 

The  Minneapolis  Passenger  Traffic  Club  has  been  organized 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  following  officers  have  been  elected : 
President,  W.  L.  Hathaway,  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  vice-president,  W.  E.  Gilson; 
treasurer,  A.  R  Woods,  and  secretary,  J.  J.  Oslie ;  members 
executive  committee :  B.  G.  Benson,  A.  E.  Hoadley,  H.  F.  Bost- 
wick,  G.  H.  Feyder,  A.  W.  Saunders  and  L.  P.  Green. 

At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  several  of  the  inter- 
mountain  states  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  December  30,  initial  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  organization  of  an  association  representing 
that  territory  which  will  present  evidence  at  the  approaching 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  feasibility  of  reducing  freight  rates.  H.  W. 
Prickett,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  T.  C.  Gill,  also  of  Salt  Lake,  secretary. 

The  New  York  Central  reports  the  arrival  in  New  York 
City  on  Monday  morning,  January  10,  of  the  greatest  number 
of  through  passengers  on  limited  trains  ever  recorded  at 
that  terminal  on  a  single  morning.  There  were  21  through 
trains,  in  all,  including  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  four 
sections;  the  Fifth  Avenue  Special,  three  sections;  The  Wol- 
verine, two  sections;  The  Detroiter,  five  sections,  and  The 
Beaver,  two  sections.  Between  Albany  and  New  York,  143 
miles,  passengers  on  these  trains  were  served  with  breakfast 
to  the  number  of  1,875. 

During  a  two  weeks'  campaign  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  along  150  miles  of  its  lines  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
demonstrations  were  held  by  representatives  of  that  road  to  pro- 
mote pure  bred  stock,  better  poultry  and  fruit  raising.  The  Mis- 
souri campaign  followed  like  campaigns  in  eastern  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma.  In  all  of  these  territories  the  representatives  held 
mctings   in   which   local   merchants   joined   with  the   farmers,   the 


State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  railroad  to  make  the  cam- 
paign a  success.  In  many  cases  the  representatives  visited  the 
farms  to  hold  their  demonstrations. 

The  Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
have  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  that  they  abrogate  their  reciprocal  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  Japanese  steamship  lines,  which  the  board  had  declared 
detrimental  to  its  efforts  to  establish  freight  and  passenger  ser- 
vice between  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  the  Orient.  Following 
a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  Shipping  Board  at  which 
all  other  railroads  having  contracts  with  foreign  steamship  com- 
panies practically  agreed  to  abrogate  them,  the  board  asked  the 
roads  to  give  it  definite  advice  by  January  1  of  their  intentions, 
and  all  of  the  roads  except  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern 
had  agreed  to  cancel  the  contracts  by  that  date. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Philadelphia  on  January  9, 
declared  that  railroad  deficits  "must  be  met  by  reductions  in 
operating  costs  rather  than  by  advances  in  rates."  Agriculture, 
he  said,  "urgently  needs  the  adjustment  of  freight  rates  on  farm 
products  to  a  point  at  which  they  bear  about  the  same  ratio  to 
the  price  the  farmer  received  for  those  products  as  prevailed 
before  the  war."  An  efficient  agriculture  and  an  efficient  trans- 
portation system,  Mr.  Wallace  declared,  are  indispensable  to  the 
national  welfare  and  are  dependent  upon  one  another.  The  rela- 
tion between  the  two  industries  is  so  very  intimate  that  neither 
can  afford  to  acquiesce  in  a  condition  which  seriously  affects 
the  other. 

Coal  Production 

The  year  1921  was  one  of  prostration  for  the  coal  and  coke 
industries,  says  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
To  match  the  407,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  produced,  one  must 
go  back  10  years,  to  match  the  26,000,000  tons  of  coke,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  17  years.  To  match  the  completeness  of  the 
depression,  one  must  go  back  to  1893,  because  the  tonnage  com- 
parisons ignore  the  normal  increase  from  year  to  year.  Anthra- 
cite stands  as  an  exception.  Until  late  November  the  hard  coal 
mines  continued  in  active  operation  and  the  total  output  for 
1921  fell  not  far  behind  the  two  years  just  preceding.  Produc- 
tion of  bituminous  coa!  in  the  last  week  of  the  year,  which  included 
the  Christmas  holiday,  is  estimated  at  5.960,000  net  tons. 


Railroads  Refuse  to  Cancel  Contracts 

With  Japanese  Steamship  Lines 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  asked  for  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  dealing  with  th» 
situation  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern  railways  to  cancel,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board,  their  reciprocal  traffic  contracts  with  the  Japanese 
steamship  companies,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha.  The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  news- 
papers of  that  city  have  been  sending  the  board  numerous  pro- 
tests against  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  on  the  ground  that 
contracts  between  the  steamships  and  the  Canadian  lines  may  be 
substituted  and  the  business  diverted  to  the  port  of  Vancouver. 
Members  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  been  conferring  with  a 
committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  matters 
in  which  both  bodies  are  interested  and  after  the  Seattle  protest 
had  been  laid  before  it  the  commission  voted  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  railroads  and  the  port  of 
Seattle  to  explore  the  entire  question.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  January  24.  At  the  hearing  last  month  before 
members  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Vice-Presidents  R.  M.  Calkins 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  W.  P.  Kenney  of  the 
Great  Northern  said  that  if  they  gave  up  their  contracts  with  the 
Japanese  lines  there  would  be  no  assurance  that  the  traffic  would 
go  to  the  Shipping  Board  boats  in  service  between  the  Puget 
Sound  and  the  Orient  because  it  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
Japanese  soliciting  agencies  and  that  it  would  very  likely  be 
transferred  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  so  far  as  the  rail  haul  is 
concerned.  Most  of  the  other  roads  that  had  foreign  steamship 
contracts  readily  agreed  to  give  them  up  and  at  the  request  of 
the  board  this  was  confirmed  in  writing  before  January  1,  but 
the  St.   Paul  and  Great  Northern  declined. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  issued  some  modifications  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  it  recently  issued  prescribing  forms  of  uniform  domes- 
tic bill  of  lading  and  uniform  live  stock  contract. 

The  commission,  on  the  petition  of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company,  has  reopened  its  investigation  of  the  issuance 
and  use  of  passes,  franks  and  free  passenger  service. 

Tin  commission  has  suspended  until  April  25,  the  opera- 
tion of  schedules;  published  by  the  Southern  Pacific  which 
propose  increases  in  the  rates  on  shingles  from  points  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  to  destinations  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

The  commi-  spended   from  January   11   until  May  11 

the  operation  of  certain  schedules  which  propose  increases  and 
reductions  in  rates  on  sugar  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  points 
taking  same  rates  to  points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

and   Missouri. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  23,  the  operation 
of  certain  schedules  published  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  which 
provide  reductions  in  the  rates  on  bituminous  coal,  from 
mines  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  Southern  Illinois  to  destina- 
tions in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  16  until  May  16 
the  operation  of  items  published  by  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
which  provide  reduction  in  the  rate  on  chrome  ore  from  Besse- 
mer, Pa.,  and  other  points  to  Gary,  Ind.,  South  Chicago,  111., 
Youngstown,    Ohio,    Farrell   and    Sharon,    Pa. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  3  the  operation  of 
certain  schedules  published  by  the  New  York  Central,  which 
propose  increases  in  charges  for  intermediate  switching  by  the 
X  Y.  C.  at  Toledo  and  Vulcan,  Ohio,  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  a 
car  for  loaded  cars,  and  from  $2  to  $3  a  car  for  empty  cars. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  1,  the  operation  of 
certain  schedules  published  by  the  Midland  Continental,  which 
propose  to  increase  the  switching  charges  from  $4  to  $5.50  per 
car  on  all  non-competitive  traffic  at  Jamestown,  X.  D.,  between 
connection  of  the  Xortbem  Pacific  and  industries  on  the  Midland 
Continental  tracks. 

The   commission   has    suspended   until    May  29  the  operation  of 

schedules   published   by   the    Louisville  &    Nashville,   which   pro- 

;is   in   the   rates   on   bituminous   coal,   carloads,   from 

isville    &    Nashville   in    southeastern    Kentucky 

an(|    •]  |    Virginia    to    destinations    on    the    Southern    in 

ma   and   Illinois. 

The  receiver-  of  tin-   Denver  &   Salt   Lake  have  filed  a  petition 

iwith  the  commission  asking   i-   to  issue  an  order  providing   tor 

paid  to  n  by  its  connectings  lines,  which, 

,:,    reasonably   able   to  earn   a   net   operating 

i  .in  under  rxi-tint;  condi- 

:  innol  earn  any  return  at  all. 

The  I    from    January    S,    until    Ma)    8, 

ledules  published  by  the  Illinois  I 

in    \l.i- 

■  I  Illinois  mine;   !•■  Gulfport,   Miss,  when   for 

r>iiiik< '  when  tor  points  in  Florida  and  Texas 

■    ii    when 

!   until    Maj 

i         lud  m    rates 

ingles,  buildii 

M    tsrillcs. 

o i  river 

i  to  interior  jobbing  points 
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Electrification  in  the  Philippines 

The  Manila  Railroad  contemplates  electrification  by  means  of 
power  from  the  Agno  River  in  Central  Luzon,  which  is  believed 
to  possess  a  potential  capacity  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  h.p.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times    (London)    Trade  Supplement. 

Australian  Railway  in   Market  for  Signals 

The  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Australia,  are  in  the 
market  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  power  signaling  ap- 
paratus, including  track  and  line  relays,  electric  signal  me- 
chanisms, electro-mechanical  interlocking  apparatus  and  50 
miles  of  insulated  copper  wire,  according  to  the  Times 
(London)  Trade  Supplement.  Bids  for  some  of  this  material 
will  be  closed  on  February  15,  for  others  on  February  22 
and  for  the  remainder  on  March  1. 

Amalgamation  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  and  the  L.  &  Y. 

The  Amalgamation  Tribunal,  the  body  set  up  under  the  English 
Railways  Act  to  oversee  the  mergers  of  the  companies  into  four 
territorial  groups,  has  according  to  the  Railway  Gazette 
(London),  approved  the  plans  tor  the  consolidation  of  the 
Lancashire  &•  Yorkshire  with  the  London  &  North  Western. 
The  amalgamation  will  take  effect  on  January  1,  1922.  Effective 
on  that  date  the  consolidated  carriers  will  operate  under  a  plan 
of  organization  embodying  a  number  of  changes  from  previous 
practice.  Details  of  this  plan  will  appear  in  these  pages  at  a 
later  date 

Bids  for  Electrification  of  Brazilian  Railway 

The  long-expected  notice  for  sealed  bids  for  the  electrification 
of  the  Central  of  Brazil  was  recently  announced,  according  to 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Embry  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
notice  calls  for  proposals  on  the  electrification  of  stretches  of  the 
line,  the  supplying  of  traction  and  transport  material,  the  con- 
struction of  substations  and  various  other  improvements.  The 
proposals  will  be  received  on  March  30,  1Q22.  at  1  p.  m.  A  bond 
of  200  contos  ($216,000)  is  exacted  to  guarantee  the  signature 
of  the  contract.  After  that  day  and  following  a  judgment  of  the 
fitness  of  the  competitors,  a  day  will  be  set  for  the  opening  of  the 
proposals,   following   which  a  selection   will   be  made. 

(inly  those  competitors  will  be  considered  as  tit  who  can  prove 

in  addition  to  sufficient  financial  capacity,  that  they  have  furnished 

and    installed    other    large    and    complete    equipment    for    electric 

traction  including  installations  tor  large  railway  yards.     In  order 

irantec    the   executioi  mtract,   the   bond    will    be 

to  500  contos  of  reii 

The  work   relating  to  the  suburbs  of    Rio  de  Janeiro  is  to  be 

concluded  within  a  period  of  tw<    years  and  the  other  works  wit)  - 

three  years,  both  i  iunting  from  the  date  of  i 
u;d  approval  bj   the   Tribunal  di   Contas. 

There    will    be    thn  'Motives 

will  be   furnished,    10  for  ireighi   and   20  tor  pis    i 

For  the  suburban  service,  '-  motores)  will 

o     •  .  ars  and  6  s* 


Railway  Excursions  in  Great  Britain 


With    the    banding    back    of    the    English    railways    to    private 

hip  on    \ueiist  20,  la-t.  a  di    ided  and  most  welcome  ad- 

,,   made   in   the   facilities   provided   by   the   various 

compani  traveling  publii    by  the  reintroduction  of  day 

the    round  tup    and 
i   .,  smgle   fare  and  a  third 
round  trip      ["he  general  public  has  shown 

the    railways,   and   tins   appreci- 
ation is   further  greatly   b  the  frank   recognition  that 
J1    pr«*W*(    condition!   at    the    present    time    is 
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ciot  possible.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
ordinary  fares  and  freight  rates  cannot  be  brought  down  to  the 
[ire-war    level. 

Evidence  of  the  approaching  return  to  pre-war  conditions  is 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  railway  companies  are  doing 
.all  in  their  power  to  attract  business  to  their  lines  by  the  inaugu- 
ration of  day  and  half-day  excursions,  special  excursions  to  coun- 
try fairs,  football  matches,  industrial  shows,  and  during  the  month 
of  August  special  cheap  tickets  were  issued  from  the  outlying 
stations  to  Ixmdon  in  order  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
-visiting  the  bargain  sales  held  in  London  during  that  month.  This 
■was  the  first  time  this  latter  privilege  had  ever  been  offered  and 
the  railways  consider  that  it  was  a  very  successful  venture.  Daily 
-excursions  are  also  run  from  London  to  seaside  vacation  re- 
sorts such  as  Southend-on-Sea,  about  35  miles  from  London,  at 
-a  fare  of  4  shillings  (approximately  97  cents  at  the  normal  rate 
of  exchange)  for  the  round-trip;  Brighton,  a  distance  of  50  miles, 
-at  the  rate  of  7  shillings  6  pence  (about  $1.82)  for  the  round-trip; 
to  Margate,  a  distance  of  74  miles,  at  the  rate  of  11  shillings 
(about  $2.70)  for  the  round-trip;  and  to  Bournemouth,  a  distance 
of  107  miles  from  London,  at  the  rate  of  15  shillings  9  pence 
($3.83).  Daily  excursions  are  also  run  to  most  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial centers  throughout  the  different  lines,  arid  daily  excur- 
sions are  run  from  the  principal  stations  to  London  and  from 
various  points  on  the  various  systems  to  neighboring  towns.  These 
daily  excursion  tickets  are  good  only  on  specified  trains  both  on 
the  outward  and  homeward  journeys  at  the  rate  of  a  single  fare 
for   the  round-trip. 

Cheap  week-end  tickets  were  also  introduced  on  the  first  week- 
end after  the  "decontrol"  of  the  railways  to  all  the  principal  va- 
cation resorts  and  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  a  single  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round-trip,  with  a 
minimum  of  10  shillings  ($2.43  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange) 
first  class  and  5  shillings  ($1.21)  third  class.  These  tickets  are 
available  by  any  train  on  the  outward  journey  on  the  Saturday 
-and  for  return  by  any  train  on  the  Sunday  after  6  p.  m.  up  to  and 
including  any  time  on  Monday. 

In  addition  to  these  arrangements,  8-day  or  15-day  third  class 
«xcursions  have  been  inaugurated.  These  excursion  trains  gen- 
erally leave  on  Friday,  and  the  tickets  issued  by  these  trains  are 
-available  for  return  on  the  Friday  following  date  of  issue  or  on 
the  Friday  two  weeks  following  date  of  issue.  The  ticket  rates 
for  these  excursions  like  the  week-end  tickets,  are  based  on  a 
single  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round-trip. 

Daily  and  period  excursions  to  the  Continent  have  also  been 
<run. 

The  Great  Eastern  railway  has  inaugurated  a  special  railway 
and  hotel  accommodation  excursion  to  Harwich  from  London,  a 
•distance  of  about  71  miles,  the  fare  being  inclusive  of  rail  fare 
and  dinner  and  tea  on  day  of  arrival,  breakfast,  luncheon,  tea  and 
dinner  on  following  day,  breakfast  on  third  day,  and  attendance 
and  room  for  the  whole  time.  The  ordinary  fare  for  this  round- 
trip  from  London  is  35  shillings  (or  $8.50  at  the  normal  rate  of 
•exchange),  first  class,  whereas  the  round-trip  first  class  excursion 
fare  inclusive  of  hotel  accommodations  and  meals  is  59  shillings 
( about  $14.35). 

The  ordinary  third  class  round-trip  fare  is  20  shillings  10 
•pence  ($5)  and  the  excursion  fare  inclusive  of  accommodation 
-and  meals  is  42  shillings   ($10.20). 

The  Great  Western  has  inaugurated  special  day  and  half  day 
■combined  rail  and  river  trips  from  London  and  various  suburban 
stations  and  has  also  organized  a  circular  tour  on  the  River 
Thames  from  Kingston  to  Oxford,  a  distance  of  91  miles. 

Further  daily  excursions  have  been  inaugurated  by  various  tour- 
ist companies  on  all  railways  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in 
connection  with  these  excursions  the  tourist  companies  are  corn- 
spelled  to  guarantee  300  passengers  for  each  excursion. 

It  is  stated  by  the  railway  companies  that  the  re-introduction 
of  this  excursion  traffic  has  met  with  great  success.  The  com- 
-panies  generally  consider  these  excursions  as  profitable,  although 
it  is  too  soon  to  estimate  the  actual  increase  due  to  their  intro- 
duction. The  advertising  of  excursion  facilities  is  done  by  means 
of  posters  and  handbills  distributed  throughout  the  various  rail- 
way stations  and  advertisements  inserted  in  all  the  principal  local 
newspapers  and   in   the   London   daily   papers. 

Special  excursion  departments  have  been  organized  on  nearly 
all  railways  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
line,  which  take  charge  of  all  matters  appertaining  to  excursion 
•traffic. 


..;;:  :  .  . 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Freight  Cars 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  inquiring  for  from 
20  to  30  caboose  cars  with  steel  underframes. 

The  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  51  Chambers  street,  New 
York  City,  is  inquiring  for  6  flat  cars. 

The  John  Morrell  Company,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  100  refrigerator  cars  to  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

The  Bengal  &  North  Western  (India),  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  December  31  as  inquiring  for  25  cars  has  ordered  25 
logging  cars   from   Cravens,  Ltd.,   England. 

The  Assam  Bengal  (India),  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
December  31  as  inquiring  for  100  cars,  has  ordered  100  open  top 
cars  from  the  Birmingham  Railway  Carriage  &  Wagon  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  England. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  No- 
vember 19,  as  inquiring  for  2,500  gondola  cars  has  placed  orders 
for  2,000  gondola  cars  as  follows :  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, 700 ;  Western  Steel  Car  Company,  400  and  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company  400,  all  these  cars  to  have  8  drop  doors,  and  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry,  500  cars  to  have  12  drop  doors. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  awarded  contracts  for  4,500  cars 
as  follows:  1,000  all-steel  automobile  cars  to  the  Pullman 
Company;  1,000  steel  frame  automobile  cars  to  the  General 
American  Car  Company,  and  500  of  the  same  type  to  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company;  1,000  box  cars  each  to  the 
Mount  Vernon  Car  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry   Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  in  the  near  future  place 
orders  for  cars  for  passenger  service  to  include  20  all  steel  din- 
ing cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  50,000  tons  of 
rails. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  awarded  a  contract  for  6,000 
tons  of  rails  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  50,000  tons  of  rail 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

The  Government  Railways  of  Japan  have  ordered  through 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  13,000  tons  of  75-lb.  and  60-lb.  rail, 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  a  gap  lathe  from  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore;  a  vertical  turret  lathe  from  the  Bullard 
Machine  Tool  Company;  a  horizontal  turret  lathe  from  Warner  & 
Swasey ;  a  wheel  press,  car  wheel  borer,  engine  lathe,  10-ton  crane 
and  a  steam  hammer  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. 


William  S.  Wollner,  general  safety  agent  of  the  North- 
western Pacific,  has  been  chosen  secretary-treasurer  of  the  San 
Francisco   Engineering  Council. 

The  Freight  Revision  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Central  at 
New  York  city  has  been  transferred  to  and'  consolidated  with 
the  Freight  Revision  Bureau  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  waybill 
and  waybill  correction  forms  and  merchandise  waybilling  instruc- 
tions are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office.  The  manager  is 
W.  E.  Munger. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


'I' : illlilillillllNlllimilllimill 


Walter  Hasendahl,  1213  Fuller  avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  been  appointed  representative  at  Los  Angeles  of  the 
Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Co.,  Chicago. 

Carl  H.  Peterson,  has  been  appointed  secretary,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Maher  Engineering  Company, 
Peoples  Trust   &  Savings   Bank   building,   Chicago. 

J.  A.  Connelly,  manager  of  tin-  Tampico,  Mexico,  office 
of  the  Petroleum  Iron  Works  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has 
been   appointed  sales  manager   with   headquarters   at   Sharon. 

S.  F.  Bowser,  founder  and  president  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  lias  retired  from  the  presidency  of  the 
company  and  will  be  succeeded  by  S.  B.  Bechtel,  general 
manager. 

The  Pilliod  Ccmpany,  manufacturer  oi  the  Raker  locomo- 
tive valve  gear,  lias  opened  a  western  office  at  750  Railway 
Exchange  building,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  Burton  Mudge, 
vice-president. 

O.  I.  Eberhardt,  Board  of  Trade  building,  Scranton.  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  a  special  representative  of  the  Roller- 
Smith  Company,  New  York  City.  His  territory  includes 
several    counties    in    the    northeastern    part    of    Pennsylvania 

Albert  J.  Leonard  lias  been  appointed  eastern  sales  rep- 
resentative of  the  Handlan-Buck  Manufacturing  Company. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Leonard's  headquarters  are  at  the  eastern 
office  of  the  company,  52  Vandcrbilt  avenue,   New  York  City. 

The  firm  of  Black-Matthews  Company,  Inc.,  25  Church 
street.  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  by  Edward  J. 
Matthews  and  J.  Nelson  Black  to  transact  business  in  iron 
and  steel  products,  together  with  machinery  and  railway 
equi|  i 

The  Automatic  Railway  Gate  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  to 
manufacture  safety  devices  for  railroad  crossings.  The  incor- 
porators arc  Frank  P.  Mansfield,  426  Thirty-first  street  and 
Ottmar   Kloetzner,  Jr. 

Howard  J.  Charles,  formed)  with  the  purchasing  and  en- 
gine.ring  department  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  New  York, 
who  entered  the  servii  e  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Com- 
pany, in  Tune.  1921,  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasure! 
of  th'  pany,  with  office  at  50  Church   street.   New 

York  City, 

Robert  C.  Weller,  formerly  industrial  agent  of  the  New 
Y'.rk   i  entral    Lines    West,   and   moi  general    ~aKs 

the  Lakcwood   Engineering  Company,  <  li 
Ohio,  resigned  on  Januarj    I  n  elected  president 

of   the    Marsh-Capron   Compai  .   manufacturers    ol 

rail   ■  •  ete    mixers. 

Ohio  Structural  Steel  Company  has  established  a  plant 

M.  H.  Stauffcr.  formerl)  of  the  Nilea 

Manufacturing    <  !<  impanj 

appointed  president  and  I    S.  Mitchell, 

rly    n  ith    thi  I  I  Steel   I  ompanj . 

Mi     'uiri  Tie  &  Lumber  Company  I 
■ 
■  th  C.  O.  Dcablcr.  ith  the    Vbi  1 

■    ■  of  th< 

Railroad    \dminis 
ind    James    J.    Searcy 

W.  H.  Gr.i  I     1    Hughes. 

■  mint     of     the      Via 

Hughes    & 


Graul,  manufacturers  representatives,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago.  The  company  will  rep- 
resent The  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Lima,  Ohio,  cast 
steel  manufacturers,  and  The  McConway  &  Torley  Company. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  has 
arranged  with  the  General  Electric  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
to  manage  the  sales  in  foreign  countries  of  the  Hall  Color-Light 
Signal  and  other  signal  apparatus  of  Hall  manufacture.  This 
arrangement  includes  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  China.  India, 
Slam,  South  Africa.  New  South  Wales.  Victoria,  New  Zealand,. 
n  Australia,  Argentine  and  Chili.  It  is  also  announced 
that  the  Hall  products  will  be  sold  in  Canada  by  the  M.  &  S. 
Company,  of  Montreal 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January  9,  issued 

an  order  authorizing  the  Pullman  Company  to  issue  165,000 
shares  of  its  capital  stock  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all 
the  assets  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company.  The 
company  proposes  to  increase  its  authorized  capital  stock 
from  $120,000,000  to  $135,0OO.iwm  and  to  issue  150,000' 
shares,  plus  15,000  shares  held  in  its  treasury.  The  commis- 
sion expresses  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
company  to  apply  to  it  for  permission  to  issue  the  securi- 
ties, but  says  that  counsel  for  the  applicant  think  otherwise 
and  since  there  is  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  matter, 
it  has  decided  to  assume  jurisdiction  Commissioner  East- 
man dissented,  agreeing  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
applicant  to  come  to  the  commission,  hut  not  agreeing  that 
the  commission  should  assume  jurisdiction.  Because  the 
applicant  is  in  part  a  common  carrier  and  in  part  a  manu- 
facturing corporation,  he  said,  the  transaction  in  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  performance  of  the  applicant's 
functions  as  a  common  carrier. 


Trade  Publications 

Thawing  Outfits. — An  eight-page  booklet  has  been  issued 
by  the  Maclcod  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  its  extensive  line 
of  kerosene  oil  burning  torches  for  use  in  thawing  out  switches, 
turntables,  ash  hoists,  cars  and  other  equipment  susceptible  to 
freezing  during  cold  weather.  Each  of  the  several  types  ,  i 
lurches    mentioned    is   described    fully,    with    illustrations. 

Crawling  Tractob  Crank.-  The  industrial  Works,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  has  issued  an  eight-page  booklet  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  construction  and  application  of  the  "Industrial"  crawling 
tractor  cranes.  In  addition  to  describing  its  line  of  cranes,  some 
given  to  the  history  of  the  company  as  a  manufacturer 
of    industrial    cranes,   and    particu'  ■    >    to    showing 

ihi   advantages  afforded  bj   powi  :ranes  in  railway  and 

other  industrial   service. 


Interior  of  Private  Cat    Built  in   I     •■    osa  Under  the  Direction 
of  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  Government  Lines 
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Railway  Construction 


Railway  Financial  News 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary. — This  company,  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  24  (page  1286),  as  having 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to 
construct  an  extension  between  Aurora,  111.,  and  Joliet,  a  distance 
of  approximately  29  miles,  where  the  company  now  operates  over 
.  the  tracks  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  has  received  permission 
to  build  this  line.  The  entire  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at 
$2,700,000. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  a  point  3.4  miles  north  of  this  company's  terminals  at 
Aurora,  III,  to  a  point  3.33  miles  east  of  its  terminals  at  Joliet, 
111.,  a  distance  of  29.2  miles. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — A  contract  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Lamson  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  conveyors,  chutes, 
and  other  mechanical  handling  equipment  to  be  installed  in  the 
$4,000,000  railway  mail  terminal  now  being  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  Chicago  Union  Station  project. 

Intermountain  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. — This  company  contem- 
plates the  construction  of  a  railroad,  to  extend  from  near  Poor- 
fork,  Ky.,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  division  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  into  the  Grassy  and  Bad  creek  territory,  a  distance 
of  approximately  12  miles. 

Interstate. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
McClintic-Marshall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  of  IS  deck  plate  girder  bridges  for  its 
Guest  river  etxension  and  seven  deck  plate  girder  and  four 
half  through  girder  bridges  for  replacing  those  in  its  main 
line  between  Appalachia,   Va.,   and   Norton. 

Minerets  &  Western. — This  company  is  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  35.5  mile  standard-gage  railroad  extending 
from  Fresno,  Cal.,  into  timber  lands.  This  work  is  to  include 
the  grading,  filling,  excavating,  trestle  construction,  masonry, 
etc.  In  addition  the  Sugar  Pine  Lumber  Company  will  construct 
a  19.5  mile  extension  from  the  new  terminus  of  the  Minerets  & 
Western  into  its  timber  property.  The  construction  work  of  the 
entire  55-mile  line  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,500,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  31  (page  1332),  as  contemplat- 
ing extensive  construction  work  in  connection  with  a  new  freight 
terminal,  including  buildings,  a  yard  and  connections  at  Denison, 
Tex.,  has  now  prepared  definite  plans  for  the  project.  The  work 
involves  the  acquiring  of  400  acres  of  land;  the  laying  of  57 
miles  of  track ;  the  construction  of  culverts  aggregating  6,000 
cu.  yd.  of  concrete;  800,000  cu.  yd.  of  grading;  a  22-stall  round- 
house and  shop ;  a  power  house,  a  store  house  and  other  loco- 
motive and  car  facilities,  the  entire  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
at  $3,000,000.  The  necessary  land  has  been  purchased  and  a 
contract  for  the  grading  and  the  culverts  has  been  awarded  to 
C.  R.  Cummins  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  expected  that 
bids  for  the  buildings  and  structures  will  not  be  called  for  before 
spring. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company  will  receive  bids  until  Janu- 
ary 16  for  the  construction  of  a  station  at  Nashville,  Ark.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $12,000. 

Mobile  &  Ohio. — This  -company  is  now  constructing  coal  and 
cinder  handling  facilities  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  estimated  to  cost 
$25,000. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the  city 
of  Denver,  Col.,  will  construct  a  viaduct  in  that  city,  extending 
from  Twenty-sixth  and  Market  streets,  north  across  the  Union 
Pacific  tracks.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$500,000,  and  will  be  handled  by  the  city  under  a  contract  which 
has  not  yet  been  awarded. 


immiiiimimiMiimmiminiimmimiimmii  mi  i  minium iimuiiiiiimmiiiiiMimiiitE 

Cairo,  Truman  &  Southern. — Authorised  to  Issue  Notes. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of 
$250,000  of  five-year  promissory  notes  at  6  per  cent,  $172,000  to 
be  used  to  cover  floating  debts  and  $78,000  to  provide  funds  for 
construction  and  repairs.  The  authorization  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  to  the  extent  that  notes  are  used  to  cover  indebt- 
edness incurred  on  account  of  operating  expenses  or  to  provide 
funds  for  expenditures  properly  chargeable  to  operation,  they 
shall  be  paid  from  earnings  and  not  made  a  basis  of  any  future 
capitalization. 

Central  of  New  Jersey. — New  Directors. — The  new  board  of 
directors  consists  of  William  G.  Besler,  Henry  Graves,  Jr.,  Ernest 
R.  Ackerman  and  Howard  W.  Maxwell,  who  were  re-elected, 
and  Theodore  W.  Reath,  A.  H.  Harris,  George  M.  Shriver,  Robert 
E.  McCarthy  and  C.  S.  W  Packard,  who  were  elected  to  suc- 
ceed George  F.  Baker,  former  chairman,  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Daniel  Willard  and  Agnew  T.  Dice. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — Ends  Receivership. — See  article 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— Company's  Strong  Position.— 
President  W.  H.  Finley  is  quoted  as  follows : 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  no  floating  debt  and  owes  nothing 
beyond  usual  current  bills.  Cash  stands  at  a  higher  figure  than  for  some 
years  and  will  be  increased  by  settlement  for  the  guaranty  period,  against 
which  the  company's  claim  is  $16,509,185. 

The  December  business  was  not  as  large  as  November,  loadings  being 
S4.507  cars  against  126,100  in  November,  but  earnings  in  both  months  were 
seriously  affected  by  shippers'  disposition  to  hold  off  for  lower  rates  where 
possible.  Reductions  are  now  effective  and  increased  earnings  are  in 
prospect. 

Improvement  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  may  be  pre- 
dicted to  occur  about  March,  in  anticipation  of  the  reopening  of  lake 
navigation.  In  the  event  of  a  pronounced  revival  of  business  the  road  will 
be  found  ready  to  furnish  ample  service.  The  property  has  been  fully 
maintained.  While  some  shops  are  runing  four  days  a  week,  bad  order 
cars  average   less   than   6   per  cent. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— Acquisition  of  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Gary. — In  regard  to  the  proposed  acquisition  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary,  noted  in  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Railway  Age,  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.  quotes  H.  E.  Byram,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as  follows: 

The  acquisition  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Gary  coal  line  operating 
over  _  approximately  120  miles,  forms  a  natural  connection  with  the  St. 
Paul's  main  line  and  the  Terre  Haute  road.  It  affords  easy  access  to  75  per 
cent  of  its  territory  in  the  West  and  Northwest  where  coal  is  consumed 
over  a  route  shorter  than  via  Chicago.  Grades  are  more  favorable  and 
will  expedite  movement.  Coal  traffic  on  the  road  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Fifteen-mile  saveage  is  effected  by  diverting  traffic  destined  to  Northwest  via 
Gary  line  and  connecting  with  St.  Paul's  main  line  at  Kirklaad,  111.  There  is 
also  saving  of  two  miles  on  business  destined  to  La  Crosse  The  deal 
also  gives  the  St.  Paul  direct  connection  with  the  New  York  Central,  en- 
abling it  in  times  of  congestion  and  embargoes  in  Chicago  to  transfer  busi- 
ness for  the  East  and  save  several  days. 

The  St.  Paul  guarantees  interest  on  $3,000,000  bonds,  guarantee  to  begin 
January   1,  1924. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary.— Acquisition  Sought.— See  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Statement  on  Valuation. — 
The  relation  of  the  tentative  valuation  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  as  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  September,  to  the 
present  capital  liabilities  of  these  properties,  is  made  clear  in  a 
statement  issued  to  the  Rock  Island  stockholders  on  January  7. 
This  shows  that  the  commission's  valuation  exceeds  the  liabili- 
ties as  of  June  30,  1921,  by  $9,801,315.  An  abstract  of  this  state- 
ment follows : 

After  six  years'  work  the  tentative  valuation  of  your  com- 
pany's properties  was  announced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  September  at  approximately  $335,500,000,  as  of 
June  30,  1915.     This  is  for  carrier  property  only. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  value  announced  by  the 
commission  with  the  company's  present  capitalization,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  value  of  certain  leased  lines  whose  capital 
stock   is   not   entirely   owned   by   this   company  and   to   bring  the 
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figures  down  to  date  by  adding  additions  and  betterments  since 
the  date  of  valuation.     So  stated,  the  comparison  is  as  follows: 

PHYSICAL   PROPERTY   AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1915,  AS  ANNOUNCED 
!'.\    I  OMMISSION 
la)     Carrier  property  (C.  R.  I.  &  P..  C.  R.  I.  &  G..  and  Morris 

Terminal)     *33|'IIs'2qs 

lb)      N\n-carrier    property     3,/43.»yj 

Total $341,284,908 

From  the  foregoing  should  be  excluded  the  values  of  the 
following  leased  lines,  which  are  not  controlled  through  the 
ownership  of  entire   capital  stock:  „  „,  „„ 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines $3,464,958 

Peoria  &    Bureau   Valley 1,650,000 

White  &  Black  River 700.000 

5,814,958 

Balance,    excluding   these    lines $335,469,950 

There    should    also    be    deducted    cash    and    materials    on    hand 

June  3ii,    1915,  as   found  by  the  commission 9,022,288 

Remainder,    representing    physical    property    owned    directly    or 

thriugh    stock    ownership,   as   of    June    30,    191a,    as    found 

by   commission      •  ■  •  •   $326,447,662 

Add:     Additions     and     betterments     July      1,      1915,    to    June 

3Q      19  >1  36,374,458 

Cash  and   materials,  June  30,    1921 25.455.JJJ 

Total.   June   30,    1921 $388,277,342 

LIABILITIES  JUNE  30,   1921,  ACCORDING  TO   COMPANY'S   BOOKS 

Lone    term    debt $234,505,515 

Llano    and    bflfc    payatb  'I"30™ 

Preferred  stock    34,35/, 989 

Total  capital  liabilities  ahead  of  common  stock $303,993,504 

Common   stock   outstanding    74,482,523 

Total    capital    liabilities $378,476,02" 

Amount  by  which   minimum  value  as   found  by  commission  ex- 
ceeds total  capital  liabilities  as  of  June  30,   1921 $9,801,315 

Amount  of  equity  represented  by  common  stock  (difference  be- 
tween  propc-tv  values  of  S3S8.277.342   and  total  of  senior 

obligatinns)     ■ S4-i'^-,8^ 

Same   per   share   of   $74,482,523   of   common  stock $113.16 

This  valuation,  officially  determined  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, refutes  for  all  time  and  for  all  purposes  the  suggestion 
sometimes  made  by  the  uninformed,  that  this  company  is  over- 
capitalized. We  regard  the  valuation  established  by  the  commis- 
sion as  being  much  less  than  the  actual  value  of  the  property. 
and  have  filed  the  protest  contemplated  by  law  in  the  hope  that, 
upon  a  hearing,  the  commission  will  substantially  increase  its 
valuation ;  but,  even  on  the  commission's  minimum  basis,  this 
valuation  must  be  taken  as  establishing  a  property  value  behind 
our  stocks  and  bonds,  much  in  excess  of  their  par  value. 

Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds  and  Hold  Stock.— The  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $1,000,000  of  general  mort- 
gage gold  bonds  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures  out 
of  income  and  to  be  deposited  with  the  trustee  of  the  first  and 
refunding  gold  mortgage  as  the  basis  for  an  issue  of  $1,000,000 
of  bonds,  authority  for  which  is  also  requested,  to  be  held  in 
the  treasury  ;is  collateral  security  to  be  used  from  time  to  time 
for  short  term  notes.  The  company  has  also  applied  to  the  com- 
mission fi  r  an  order  approving  the  owning  and  holding  by  the 
Rock  Maud, of  35,120.5  shares  •  f  the  preferred  stock  and  68,140.5 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which  owner- 
ship results  from  the  lii'  "  of  the  ownership 
by  the  Rock  Island  of  collateral  trust  bonds  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
tern. 

1921    -In   refutation  of   reports  concerning 
reorganization  and  receivership  resulting  from  the  low  qui 
of  all   i  |  dent  G.  F,   Bi 

■aid  ti  will  I"-  able  to  show  a  "comfortable  surplus" 

for   19  wing   lor  fixed  charges. 

nerl   thai   m>  new   financing   wai  contemplated 

nrv     I, 

■ 
■ 

Inter- 
ipplica- 
ue  that 

of  the  '1 

" 


man  &  Co.  and  Ilallgarten  &  Co.,  reorganization  managers, 
announce  that  the  securities  called  for  under  the  reorganization 
plan  have  been  deposited  in  such  volume  that  the  plan  will  be 
declared  operative  at  once.  Mori  than  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
bonds  called  for  deposit  have  accepted  the  plan,  exclusive  of  the 
first  mortgage  4s.  A  substantial  majority  of  the  stock  has  also 
been  deposited,  but  the  figures  arc  incomplete  on  account  of 
foreign  stock  in  transit. 

The  reorganization  plan  was  outlined  in  the  Railway  Age,  of 
November  26,   1921,  page  1043. 

Norfolk  Southern. — Asks  Loan  from  Revolving  Fund. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  10  years. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $16,424,000 
of  consolidated  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  sold 
at  not  less  than  91,  to  retire  maturing  bonds. 

Rio  Grande  Southern. — Protective  Committee.— As  a  result 
of  the  default  by  this  company  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  its 
first  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  on  January  1,  a  committee  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  holders  of  those  bonds  has  been 
formed.  Its  members  are  Arthur  Coppell,  of  Maitland,  Coppell 
&  Co.,  chairman ;  Theodore  G.  Smith,  vice-president,  Central 
Union  Trust  Company;  and  F.  J.  Lisman,  of  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co. 

Seaboard-Bay  Line. — Applies  for  a  Loan  for  Equipment. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  loan  of  $4,679,892  for  15  years  t.>  enable  it  to  acquire  equip- 
ment for  sale  or  lease  to  the  Seaboard   Air  Line. 


Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
ing final  settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several  roads  the 
ioll,. wing  amounts : 

ia    ft    Pekin    Union $135,000 

Union   Depot  Company,   of  Columbus.   Ohio 20,000 

Central    of    Georgia 1,000,000 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah 2,275,000 

Yazoo  &    Mississippi   Valley 5.075.000 

Illinois   Central   Paid   Director   General 7,750,000 

SHORT  LINKS 

Kcntwood,  Greensbtirg  &   Southwestern $17,000 

San  Joaquin  &  Eastern 10.000 

Idaho 

W.Hervillc    Railway    3.000 

The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely- 
made  up  of  balance  of  compensation  due.  but  includes  all  other 
disputed  items  as  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  admin- 
istration during  the  26  months  of  federal  control. 


Dividends  Declared 

Nashville,   t "  per  cent,  semiannually,   payable 

February  1   to  holders  »f  record  fanuarv  21. 

tally,    payable    Frbru.ir 
ranuary   25. 


BaRI  -   that    never   in   a   road   race  or   on  any 

did    lie    itik-    .\    railroad     it    speed    or    with    Ins    car    in 

direct    drive;    he   has   always   slowed    down   and   shifted   to   second 

lie    -lows   down    to    look   and    listen   and   ■ 

ml  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  a  -tailed  motor. — B.  R.  &  P. 

i  ircular 

I  hi    Uimiv  &  1'.k\/os  VaLLKY  Railroad  has  asked  the  Texas 

.1    i  ommission    for   permission    to    drill    sin    oil    wells 

upon   it-  ri^ht  of  »a\    in   the   alexia   field,   the   first   application 

I  .nd  that  ever  came  before  the  Commission.   The 

tion   involved  i-   whether  or  not   under  its  charter  the  railroad 

company  can  legally  engage  in  the  •■'!  production  bus 
and  the  public  hearing  on  the  qui  ition  brought  forth 
opposition,    Ibis  opposition  came  chief!)  from  M 

and     a  rted     that     they    had     p  I 

■  dering  the  richt  of  way 

ot    the    railroad    and    that    if    the    road    should    he    permit! 

.trill     for     oil     H     would     mean    a     lor  in     and     his 

•  init]    S    Bra  oa   V  illi  |  jointly 

.   Southern  and  the  Rock  Island  comp 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

L.  D.  Gilbert  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Lufkin, 
Hemphill  &  Gulf;  Arthur  Temple,  first  vice-president;  E.  C. 
Durham,  second  vice-president,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager; C.  M.  Mc Williams,  secretary,  and  C.  A.  Jordan,  assis- 
tant secretary.  This  road  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
interests  which  control  the  Texas  South  Eastern  and  of  the 
newly  appointed  officers  Messrs.  Temple,  Durham  and 
Jordan  also  hold  positions  with  the  latter  company. 

Frank  G.  Nicholson,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  7  (page  162),  was  born  at  Gonzales,  Tex.,  on 
December  17,  1876,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
Austin  College  and  at  the  University  of  Texas.  He  entered 
railroad  service  in  1899  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  He  left  in  1904,  to  become  secre- 
tary to  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  190S,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  as 
secretary  to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager.  He 
was  promoted  successively  to  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  assistant  to  the  receiver  and  to 
general  manager,  which  latter  position  he  was  holding  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Thomas  D.  Heed,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  7  (page  162"), 
was  born  on  March  19, 
187S,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  entered  railroad 
service  in  January,  1896, 
in  the  general  auditor's 
office  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  at  St. 
Louis.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  succes- 
sively field  paymaster 
for  the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  ; 
cashier  of  the  South- 
western Passenger  Bu- 
reau ;  chief  clerk  in 
treasury  department  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco at  St.  Louis;  and 
assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the 
same  company  with  the 
same  headquarters ;   from 

1903  to  1913.  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago: 
and  from  1913  to  1915,  assistant  to  the  receiver  of  the  same 
company,  with  the  same  headquarters.  He  left  railroad  serv- 
ice in  1916,  but  returned  in  1918  as  receiver  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  to  act  in  that  capacity 
during  W.  J.  Jackson's  term  as  federal  manager.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners,  Mr.  Heed  became 
financial  assistant  to  the  receiver  (Mr.  Jackson)  which  posi- 
tion he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Charles  Elsey,  whose  appointment  as  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  No- 
vember 26  (page  1071),  was  born  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1880.  He  entered  railroad  service  in  November, 
1907,  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  head- 


T.    D.    Heed 


quarters  at  San  Francisco.  He  has  been  successively  treas- 
urer, and  secretary  and  treasurer,  which  latter  position  he 
was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Oliver  G.  Browne  has  been  appointed  claims  attorney  of 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 


Operating 

C.  G.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
new  consolidated  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  Ind. 

J.  D.  Fraser,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Esquimalt  & 
Nanaimo,  with  headquarters  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  has  been 
promoted  to   superintendent  with  the  same  headquarters. 

O.  F.  Clark,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
car  accountant  with  the  same  headquarters.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  A.  Clancey,  heretofore  trainmaster,  with  head- 
quarters at  Battle  Creek,   Mich. 

H.  S.  Smith  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  Ind.  K.  S. 
Pritchett  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  witli  head- 
quarters at  Flora,  111.,  and  J.  B.  Purkhiser  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  with  headquarters  at  North  Vernon,  Ind. 

J.  C.  McPherson,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pacific  Electric,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  newly  created  East 
Bay  Electric  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Oakland,  Cal.  This  new  division,  which  embodies 
the  electric  suburban  lines  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  and 
Berkeley,  was  formerly  a  part   of  the  Western   division. 

,  B.  H.  Hammer  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Fargo  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Dilworth,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Tracy,  and  O.  F.  Ohlsore 
has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Montana  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Livingston,  Mont.  F.  L.  Birdsall  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth, 
Minn.,  succeeding  T.  B.  Quinn,  transferred,  and  H.  J.  Coun- 
cilman has  also  been  appointed  trainmaster  with  the  same 
headquarters,  succeeding  D.  E.  Nichols,  transferred. 


Traffic 

R.  M.  Taliaferro  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  headquarters  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 

C.  J.  Nelson  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  with  headquarters  at  Herrin, 
111.,  effective  December  27. 

W.  P.  Withers,  general  agent  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island, 
with  headquarters  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  charge  of  the  newly-created  traffic  office 
there. 

H.  N.  Stout,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Fort  Dodge, 
Des  Moines  &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  C.  E.  Carson,  resigned. 

F.  C.  Coley,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Central  New 
England,  has  been  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent, 
succeeding  A.  B.  Smith,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company. 

A.  M.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
J.  L.  Moorman  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at 
Orlando,  Fla.,  and  M.  A.  Spooner  to  a  similar  position  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Albert  Cotsworth,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
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lias  been  transferred  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  L.  W. 
"Wakely,  general  passenger  agent,  who  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  due  to  ill  health. 

J.  C.  Willis  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Atlanta 
&  West  Point,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Georgia,  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  effective  January  1. 

B.  P.  Stedman  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation,  with  headquarters  at  Alex- 
andria, La.  T.  F.  Wilder,  commercial  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Alexandria,  has  been  transferred  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  succeeding  John  A.  Smith,  resigned. 

William  King  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Central  New 
England,  the  New  England  Steamship  Company  and  the 
New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Steamboat 
Company  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  effective 
January  15. 

Archibald  Gray,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  to  the  traffic  manager,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  D.  Mansfield, 
manager  of  the  traffic  department  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.,  who  was  formerly  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  road. 

The  following  appointments  in  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  are  announced,  effective  January  1: 
J.  J.  Morton,  foreign  freight  agent,  New  York;  W.  I.  Chud- 
leigh,  import  freight  agent,  Chicago;  W.  C.  Bowles,  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager,  Montreal;  R.  E.  Larmour,  general 
freight  agent.  Montreal;  S.  C.  Hurkett,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  Montreal;  C.  E.  Jefferson,  general  freight  agent, 
Winnipeg. 

Mechanical 

J.  J.  Herlihy,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Baltimon    8   I  »hio  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  Ind. 

W.  G.  McPherson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Regina  division 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Regina,  Sask., 
has  been  transferred  to  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

C.  H.  Creager  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 
Ind..  and  S.  A.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar 
position  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
J.  Hewes,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  o)  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  headquaratera  at  Washington,  Ind. 
W.   H.  Coverdale.  consulting   engineer,  with  headqu 

■.   York,  has  been  appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the 
mi  Illinois,  with  the  same  headquartei 

P.  T.  Robinson,  assistant  division  engineei   oi  the  Southern 
■    I  lakland    Tier,  Cal.,   ha 
n   er,    with    headquarters    at    Oak- 
land,  Cal. 

A   N.  Reece,  dh  llv  Southern, 

n    promoted 
.•..ili    headq 
I    M   Weir,  wh<.  I  to  i  nt<  i  the  service 

:.   :  ,     Washing    I  ompany,    I  hicago       I" 
with    this    change,    Mr,    Reece,    who    «  i 

i      ,,;  Bna  ft   I  orl  Smith,  will 
He  will  like 
■  I     Mr     W(  il 

tern. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

C.  B.  Toi"-  pei   ol  the  Lehigh 

Valley,    wil  I  '■■"•    ''''  •    '' •' 

pi  r.  with  tli>   tame  headqi 


rhays 


succeeding   C.  C.   Huntington,  who   has   left   the   service   due 
to  ill  health. 

W.  A.  Summerhays,  whose  appointment  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  lumber  and  tie  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the 

Raihvay  Age  of  Janu- 
ary 7  (page  162),  en- 
tered railroad  service  in 
June,  1898,  as  an  en- 
gineering apprentice  of 
the  Illinois  Central, 
and  was  assigned  to 
track  work  on  the  Chi- 
cago division.  He  was 
promoted  to  section 
foreman  in  1900,  and 
the  following  year  he 
was  made  general  fore- 
man on  double  track 
and  construction  work. 
The  latter  part  of  the 
same  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  gen- 
eral storekeeper  in 
charge  of  track  ma- 
terials in  the  newly 
created  supply  depart- 
ment. In  1910,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  storekeeper  with  headquarters  at  Burn- 
side,  111.,  and  in  1917,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent.  Mr.  Summerhays  was  in  charge  of  the  purchasing 
department  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  was  appointed  purchasing  agent,  which  position 
he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Joseph  J.  Bennett,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was 
announced  in  the  Railway  Agt  of  January  7  (page  162),  was 

born  at  Centralia,  111., 
on  July  7,  1885.  He 
entered  railroad  service 
in  1902.  as  an  expense 
clerk  in  the  local 
freight  office  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Cen- 
tralia. In  1903  he  left 
to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Centralia  Coal 
Company,  for  which 
company  he  worked  in 
various  capacities  at 
the  mines,  and  was 
later  promoted  to  top 
superintendent.  In  July. 
1907,  he  re-entered  the 
-erv  ice  of  tlie  Illinois 
Central  as  coal  inspec- 
tor at  Centralia.  He 
« .is  promoted  to  travel- 
ing coal  inspector, 
J.  J.  Bmnrtt  Southern      lines.      with 

headquartei  -  -it  Prince- 
ton,   Kv.   in    March.    1909,  and   to   fuel   agent,  with   head. I 

.„    Chii  '  i    Januarj    i.    1913,    Mr. 

Bennett  was  promoted  to  tssistant  purchasing  agent,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the 
time  ol  his  recent  pi  omotion. 

Obituary 

J.  R.  Walsh,  pioneei  railroad  builder  and  financier  and 
formerly  presidcnl  of  the  Southern  Indiana,  died  on  January 

1  1    at    his    home    in    (   hit 

J.  H.  Collins,  division   ItOXtkecpci    of   the  Southern    P 
with  headquarters  ai   Loi    Km  J     died  ol  pneumonia 

..n   December  ♦,  -it   his  home  in  thai  city.     Mr,  Colli) 
hern   in   the   service  of  the  Southern    Pacific   since   1906. 
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rhe  orders  placed  for  passenger  cars  in  1922  will  exceed 
those  for  1921.     This  is  written  the  third  week  in  January. 

Rather  early  in  the  year,  some  will  say, 
1922  Orders  to  make  a  prophecy  of  such  far- 
Exceed  reaching  character.  But  not  too  early, 
Last  Year's         because  insofar  as  the  Class  I  railroads 

are  concerned  the  prophecy  has  already 
been  fulfilled.  The  orders  for  passenger  cars  for  service  in 
United  States  placed  during  1921  totaled  246,  of  which  207 
were  placed  by  the  Class  I  roads.  The  passenger  car  orders 
placed  by  the  Class  I  roads  so  far  in  1922  total  222,  already 
15  more  than  last  year's  total.  The  orders  represent  one 
week's  business  and  are  reported  in  this  week's  Equipment 
and  Supplies  column.  They  include  127  cars  ordered  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  45  by  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  50  by  the  Long  Island.  But  for  the  fact  that 
the  1921  orders  were  so  extremely  small,  one  could  say  that 
the  railroads  in  this  country  have  placed  the  equivalent  of  a 
year's  business  in  a  single  week.  Unfortunately  comparisons 
with  1921  do  not  mean  much.  Nevertheless,  orders  for  222 
passenger  train  cars  in  one  week  set  a  good  pace.  It  is  as 
good  as  could  be  supplied  when  business  was  at  its  best  in  the 
good  old  times.  Presumably,  of  course,  the  pace  which 
January  has  set  in  passenger  car  business  will  not  be  kept 
up  for  the  year,  but  that  does  not  get  around  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  a  number  of  roads  which  have  been  asking 
prices  on  passenger  cars  and  whose  passenger  car  orders 
have  not  yet  been  let. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  proposed  order  for 
the  installation  of  automatic  train  stops  on  prominent  rail- 
roads throughout  the  country  (printed 
The  Call  for        i^t  week,  page  189)  will  be  of  value 
Automatic  chiefly  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 

Train  Stops  s'on-  I*  aims  to  bring  to  an  end  a 
period  of  controversy  and  experiments 
which  has  extended  over  15  years,  an  aim  which  everybody 
must  approve;  every  progressive  railroad  "officer  must  wish  to 
see  this  period  of  uncertainty  brought  to  an  end.  The  delay 
of  15  years  since  this  subject  was  first  broached  in  Congress 
has  seemed  intolerable;  yet  everyone  must  recognize  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  delay  has  been  the  same  in  every  quarter; 
the  large  and  uncertain  cost  of  an  improvement  which  aimed 
at  just  one  danger.  But  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  10  years,  and  automatic  train  control  is  now  recognized 
as  having  possibilities  of  economy  in  operation  aside  from 
the  narrow  question  of  safety.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois has  been  using  automatic  stops  for  over  eight  years;  and 
the  commission  will  no  doubt  now  call  upon  other  roads  to 
explain  the  causes  of  the  differences  between  their  views,  or 
their  standards,  and  those  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.  (The  C.  &  E.  I. 
system  is  of  the  intermittent  electrical  contact  or  ramp  type.) 
The  commission  has  taken  a  wise  step  in  declaring  that  the 
stage  of  preliminary  experiment  must  be  brought  to  an  end 
and  in  preparing  to  open  the  way  for  the  testing  of  other 
types.  There  is  another  condition,  however,  which  the  com- 
mission is  in  duty  bound  to  terminate;  the  condition  of  doubt 
as  to  how  this  costly  improvement  is  to  be  paid  for.  Under 
the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  the  commission  can,  in  theory, 
improve  the  railroads'  incomes  to  match  their  increased  ex- 


penses, but  no  one  knows,  as  yet,  how  this  theory  is  going  to 
work  out.  The  commission  virtually  commands  these  49 
railroads  to  spend,  each,  a  very  considerable  sum  for  a  radical 
experiment  in  safety.  This  and  the  numerous  technical  ques- 
tions which  have  long  needed  a  thorough  airing  will  have  to 
be  thrashed  out  in  the  hearings  which  the  commission  no 
doubt  will  hold. 


F.  V.  Russell,  superintendent  of  operation  of  the  Great  East- 
ern Railway  of  England,  who  has  just  returned  after  travel- 
T  .  ing  some  25,000  miles  inspecting  the 

Learning  railways    of    the    United    States    and 

Railroading         Canada,  is  quoted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Abroad  Public  Ledger  as  suggesting  an  inter- 

change of  railway  operating  men  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England.  Mr.  Russell,  the 
dispatch  to  the  Public  Ledger  says,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
England  could  learn  from  us  in  handling  freight  and  that  we 
could  well  study  some  of  England's  methods  in  transporting 
passengers.  This  conclusion  seems  logical  enough.  If  some 
such  arrangement  could  be  worked  out,  much  good  might 
come  of  it.  The  proportion  of  our  railway  officers  who  seek 
to  improve  their  knowledge  of  railroading  by  a  study  of 
methods  in  foreign  countries  is  very  small,  perhaps  smaller 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  yet  in  some  portions  of 
the  United  States  railroading  has  already  become  almost  as 
intensive  as  it  is  in  England.  We  should  not,  however, 
expect  a  group  of  American  railway  men  to  return  from 
England  with  ideas  which  would  revolutionize  our  methods 
overnight.  We  should  rather  expect  that  an  inspection  of 
English  practices  would  provide  information  for  the  formu- 
lation of  a  far-seeing  policy  for  future  development  in  this 
country.  The  occasion  of  the  International  Railway  Congress 
in  Rome  in  April  provides  an  additional  incentive  for 
American  railway  officers  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the 
trip.     At  all  events  the  matter  is  one  worthy  of  consideration. 


The   railways   have   made   extremely   drastic   retrenchments 
since  the  decline  in  business.    Probably  most  of  them  have 
t>  t>     re     saved  as  much  money  as  they  could  in 

Fassenger  Traffic  most    ways.     The    statistics    indicate, 
and  Passenger     however,  that  they   have  not  reduced 
Service  expenses  in  one  way  as  much  as  they 

could.  The  decline  in  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1921,  as  compared 
with  the  first  ten  months  of  1920,  was  over  19  per  cent. 
There  was  practically  no  reduction,  meantime,  in  the  amount 
of  passenger  service  rendered.  The  decline  in  passenger 
trains  run  one  mile  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  only  1.5 
per  cent.  There  was  some  curtailment  of  the  number  of 
passenger  cars  run  in  each  train,  but  the  reduction  of  pas- 
senger train  car  miles  was  only  about  three  per  cent.  In 
western  territory  the  decline  of  passenger  traffic  was  almost 
25  per  cent,  and  this  actually  was  accompanied  by  a  very 
small  increase  in  passenger  train  service.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reducing  passenger  train  service  are  much  greater 
than  those  met  in  reducing  freight  train  service.  The  public 
usually  complains  about  almost  every  reduction  of  passenger 
train  service  and  often  the  consent  of  railroad  commissions 
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to  take  off  trains  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  with  such  a  large  reduction  of  passenger 
business  as  occurred  the  railways  could  not  have  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  commissions  to  reduce  passenger  servi<  e 
substantially  more  than  they  have  and  satisfied  the  public 
that  it  was  justifiable.  It  is  true  that  during  the  war  years 
there  was  much  over-crowding  of  trains  due  to  curtailment 
of  the  sen-ice  accompanied  by  a  large  increase  of  travel,  and 
that  the  railways  since  they  were  returned  to  private  oper- 
ation have  been  engaged  in  restoring  the  passenger  service 
to  normal.  It  seems  plain,  however,  that  during  the  last  year 
more  passenger  service  was  rendered  than  general  business 
conditions  and  the  earnings  of  the  railways  warranted,  and 
that  this  was  largely  due  to  competition  between  the  railways. 
It  i-  far  better  to  reduce  expenses  by  curtailing  train  service 
man  by  deferring  maintenance.  The  former  makes  real  sav- 
ings, while  the  latter  does  not.  Competition  in  service  is 
desirable,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  prevent  real 
economies  from  being  made  at  a  time  when  maintenance  ex- 
-  are  being  cut  to  the  bone,  and  when,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  net  return  being  earned  is  wholly  inadequate. 


A   newspaper  which  we  had  never  seen  before  came  to  our 
offices  last  week.    In  size  and  subject  matter  it  did  not  differ 
greatly    from   the   average    small    town 
■lne  newspaper.    But  in  tin'  excellence  of  it- 

Pennsylvania       cartoons,  illustrations  and  general  corn- 
News  position  it  was  the  equal  of  most  of  our 
large  metropolitan  dailies.    This  paper 
was  the  first  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  News,  a  publication 
for  the  employees  of  the  Central  Region  of  the  Pennsylvania 
m1.    livery  two  weeks  from  now  on  it  will  be  published 
and  distributed  among  the  employees  of  that  region  and.  if 
we   are   any   judge   of   newspapers,   it    will   be  eagerly   read: 
First,  because  it  i-  devoted  entirely  to  news  about  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended  and,  second,  though  just  as  important, 
because   it   shows   the  skill   of   an   able  editor  in   the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made  easy  to  read  by  tin-  use  of  cartoons,  illus- 
trations, careful  writing,  well  -elected  type  and  other  devices 
known  to  the  scha  I  tpei  man     lb'    News  is  a  wel- 
"ldition  to  the  large  family  of  railway  periodicals.    We 
predict                            Meanwhile  those  interested  in  employees' 
magazines  will  watch  it  with  interest. 


One  oft-heard  commentary  on  the  movement  toward  deflation 
i-  that  the  reduction  in  the  costs  of  raw  or  basie    materials 
is  not  adequately  reflected  in  the  prices 
The  Conditions    0f   finished   products.    This  complaint 
Are  Most  cannot    be   made    with    on)    degree  of 

Favorable         justice  in  the  case  of  the  steel  fabricat- 
ing industry.    Inquiries  for  an)  appre- 
tonnages   in   a   form   permitting  of  a    fair  amount  of 
duplication  in  operations  are  -ore  to  bring  forth  bids  that 
nulv   small    margin   over  torrent   pri 

the  plain  material.    This  may  be  explained  only  in  part  bj 

illy  favorable  arrangements  between  the  fabricator  and 

tar  mill.    It  must  be  accounted  for  ver)  largel)  b)  minimum 

for   f.il.rii  ating  i  osts.     Bi  In    relative!) 

-m. ill  amount  of  work  being  offered   the  shops  havi 

the  bu-ine--     '  ' 
tunc      for    the    .  ontra.  I 
and  building  work  and   In  the  case  of  certain  projects 

which  have  been  dormant  or  only  nominally  in  progn 

<\  ing9  have  been  ai  i  omplished 

h  the-  deferment  of  tin-  work  until  the  end  of  the  high 

I'         well   known   that   the  railroads  have  DOBt 

ji .r  ruilwa)   bridge  proj©  ts     In  feci. 

[first         nitude  ha-  bo  a  i  arried  on  for 

m    the 


war  period.  Work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  put  off  indefinitely 
and  in  view  of  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  the  structural 
-teel  market,  a  number  of  the  railroads  are  reviewing  their 
plans   for   the   reconstruction   of   several   large  bridges. 


Mi'  advantages  of  good  light  in  railroad  -hops  and  engine- 
hou-es  are  readily  apparent  but  in  many  cases  seem  to  be 
overlooked.  At  least  that  is  the  ira- 
Shop    and  pression    gained    by    visiting    a    large 

Enginehouse  proportion  of  existing  locomotive  ter- 
Lighting  Facilities  minals  and  repair  shop  buildings.  The 
walls  and  ceiling-  are  black;  smoky 
windows  admit  feeble  rays  of  light;  and  electrii  lamps  of 
small  candle  power  are  located  at  infrequent  intervals  high 
above  the  floor.  An  inspection  of  almost  any  modern  manu- 
facturing plant  on  the  other  hand  will  show  exactly  the 
reverse  of  these  conditions  and  prove  how  great  importance 
is  placed  on  adequate  lighting  facilities.  Increased  produc- 
tion and  more  accurate  work  are  made  possible;  accidents 
are  far  less  common,  and  workmen  arc  not  only  able  but 
willing  to  apply  themselves  more  diligently  in  proportion  to 
the  light  and  cheerfulness  of  their  surroundings.  These  facts 
explain  why  many  shop  and  enginehouse  employees  do  not 
feel  an  excess  of  either  ambition  or  energy  upon  entering 
their  places  of  daily  employment.  The  work  is  often  un- 
avoidably greasy  and  dirty  and  this  disadvantage,  combined 
with  poor  light  and  gloomy  surroundings,  is  bound  to  have 

i   depressing  influence.    How  Can   conditions  be  improved? 

The  proportion  of  window  to  wall  space  in  existing  shops  and 
enginehouses  is  fixed  and,  while  usually  less  than  called  for 
by  modern  practice,  cannot  be  increased  except  at  a  pro- 
hibitive cost.  There  are  many  things,  however,  which  can 
be  done  at  small  expense  to  admit  more-  light  and  brighten 
up  the  interiors.  The  first  step  is  to  provide  mean-  for  carry- 
ing off  as  completely  as  possible  gas  and  dust  from  locomo- 
tive-, furnaces,  forges,  or  what  not.  The  walls  and  ceilings 
■  an  then  be  whitewashed  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
remain  white  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  reflect  the 
light  admitted  through  periodically  washed  windows.  Bright- 
ening up  machinery  and  other  shop  equipment  by  painting 
it  a  light  color  has  also  been  tried  in  industrial  plants  with 
Lionel  results.  With  careful  attention  to  these  details  the  best 
light  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  luring  the  daytime  will 
be  available.  On  dark  days  and  at  night  artificial  light  must 
be  used  and  many  -hops  are  poor!  equipped  in  this  respect. 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  better  location  of 
existing   lights,   the   .leaning  and    rearrangement   of  re:' 

in  the  provision  of  more  powerful  lights  when  necessary.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  many  time-  in  industrial  plants  and 
In  -utile  railroad  shop-  and  engine  In  uses  that  time  and  money 
-pent  on  improved  lighting  facil  ti  -  i-  a  most  profitable 
investment. 


tl)  an  mipeirt.int  building  ii    one  of  the  l.ir^i   railroad 

terminals  required  painting.  The  e  !tp  nditure  was  authorised, 

the   monev    spent     end    after    the    paint 

All  That  w,,s  oq  the  structure  locked  consider* 

Glitters  ably  more  respectable  than   it  hail   bt- 

Is   Not  Gold  '   ' 

had    been    done    a  onomicall) . 
recently,  however,  after  only  a    few    week-   in    fa.  t,   it   has 
come  to  light  that  neither  was  the  job  a  good  one  nor  an 
mica]  one      I  he  building  tinted, 

i  ut  what  was  initiall)  paint  now  represents  itself  as  powder, 
the   touch     Manifestly    something   went   wrong 
here,  but   while  inquiries,   made   for  the  purp' 
finding  out  wliat  the  trouble  w  ..ut,  this 

ial  must  be  removed  .mil  new  pain)  applied     at 
moving  of  more  than  one-half  that  involved  in  the  first 
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painting,  together  with  an  additional  cost  of  repainting  equal 
to  that  of  the  cast  of  the  first  painting.  This,  of  course,  is 
waste,  not  economy.  Painting  to  be  sure  is  a  very  ordinary 
occupation  on  every  railroad  and  it  is  not  surprising  from 
the  amount  of  painting  done  each  year  and  the  striking  con- 
trast which  a  freshly  painted  surface  presents  to  the  old  sur- 
face, that  men  who  are  not  painters  themselves  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  anything  at  all  will  not  do  for  paint  and  that 
any  old  way  will  not  do  for  painting.  The  truth  in  the  adage 
that  "all  that  glitters  is  not  gold''  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  painting  problem.  While  railroads  may  ignore  it  they 
must  eventually  pay.  Recognizing  this,  the  officers  upon 
whom  an)-  responsibility  rests  in  connection  with  the  painting 
on  railroads  should  cultivate  an  interest  in  this  work  other 
than  merely  that  of  having  it  done,  and  will  usually  find  it 
profitable  to  demonstrate  occasionally  by  word  or  act  an 
appreciation  for  whatever  thought  and  skill  the  painters  put 
into  their  work. 


The  Trend  of  Railway  Construction 

Ni'merous  indications  point  to  the  resumption  of  con- 
struction work  on  a  considerable  number  of  roads  next 
spring.  Because  of  this  fact  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention  to 
tin'  gradual  but  steady  transition  from  the  extensive  to  the  in- 
tensive development  of  the  railway  properties  in  recent  years. 
This  change  will  be  particularly  noticeable  as  work  is  re- 
sumed after  the  inactivity  of  the  last  three  years.  It  is  of 
special  importance  to  the  engineering  officers  of  the  railways, 
but  hardly  less  important  to  those  who  sell  construction 
equipment  and  to  the  contractors  who  specialize  in  railway 
work. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  railway  development,  con- 
struction work  was  almost  all  of  the  extensive  character — 
the  construction  of  extensions  and  new  lines.  Even  as  recently 
as  15  years  ago  when  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Western  Pacific 
were  building  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  other  roads  were 
constructing  large  mileages  of  branch  lines,  the  work  was 
principally  of  this  character.  This  extensive  work  led  to  the 
formation  of  large  contracting  organizations  which  were  pre- 
pared to  handle  the  entire  construction  of  lines  several  hun- 
dred miles  long,  including  the  grading,  bridging  and  the 
laying  of  the  track  itself. 

As  the  traffic  lias  increased  it  has  become  necessary  to  revise 
the  existing  lines  and  to  add  to  the  facilities  along  them. 
While  large  areas  still  await  railway  facilities  in  this  country, 
such  widespread  activity  as  was  seen  in  1906  has  gone  per- 
manently. With  the  return  of  railway  conditions  to  normal, 
branch  line  construction  may  be  expected  to  increase  mate- 
rially. However,  the  great  development  of  the  future  will  be 
of  an  intensive  character — the  amplification  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. The  trend  of  railway  work  in  this  direction  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statement  issued  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe:  "Railroad  managements  prefer  to  im- 
prove their  plants  for  the  efficient  handling  of  the  traffic 
offered,  rather  than  to  build  new  lines  at  this  time  to  take 
care  of  business  in  various  stages  of  development.  A  good 
deal  of  work  will  be  done  in  the  direction  of  improving 
roadbeds  and  terminal  facilities,  and  possibly  some  short 
extensions  will  be  made  to  round  out  certain  properties,  but 
virgin  territory  probably  will  have  to  wait  awhile  for  trans- 
portation  facilities." 

In  the  conduct  of  intensive  development  work  a  new  prob- 
lem arises  which  is  not  present  in  the  construction  of  new 
lines,  namely,  the  necessity  for  the  handling  of  traffic  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  necessitates  a  revision  of 
methods.  Much  improvement  work  can  be  done  most  eco- 
nomically by  making  use  of  existing  tracks  and  other  facil- 
ities, and  thus,  potentially  at  least,  disturbing  regular  traffic. 
The  result  is  that  the   railways  must  of  necessity  exercise 


much  closer  supervision  ever  the  construction  work,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  taking  it  over  and  performing  it  with 
their  own  fortes,  in  order  to  avoid  any  division  of  responsi- 
bility. This  tendency  is  increasing  and  it  will  bring  the  rail- 
ways into  the  market  for  more  construction  equipment  such 
as  steam  shovels,  ditchers,  dump  cars,  spreaders  and  concrete 
mixers,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  auxiliary  appliances. 


Marked  Improvements  in 

the  Railroad  Situation 

While  the  year  1921  was  the  worst  in  railway  history 
the  changes  in  the  railway  situation  which  have  been 
occurring  within  recent  months  afford  grounds  for  optimism 
as  to  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  total  traffic  moving  is  still 
abnormally  small,  the  net  financial  results  obtained  by  most 
railways  within  recent  months  have  been  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  much  better  than  they  were  last  spring. 
The  net  return  earned  by  the  railways  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  not  only  to  the  railroads  themselves,  but  also  to 
the  industries  of  numerous  kinds  from  which  they  buy  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  The  record  of  many  years  shows  that 
the  volume  of  orders  the  railways  place  follows  closely  the 
net  return  earned  by  them,  declining  when  it  declines  and 
increasing  when  it  increases. 

The  traffic  handled  in  November  was  smaller  than  in 
October,  and  the  net  return  earned  in  that  month  was  much 
less  than  in  October.  The  net  return  earned  in  November, 
however,  was  almost  $70,000,000,  or  30  per  cent  more  than 
in  November,  1920. 

We  have  now  complete  statistics  of  earnings  and  expenses 
for  11  months  of  1921.  Probably  the  most  outstanding 
feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  striking  contrast  presented 
by  the  net  results  of  operation  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
and  in  the  next  five  months.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  the  operating  expenses  consumed  over  88  per  cent  of 
the  total  earnings,  and  the  net  operating  income  earned  was 
only  $142,000,000,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  1.8  per  cent  on 
the  valuation  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  five  months  July  to  November, 
inclusive,  the  operating  expenses  consumed  less  than  76.50 
per  cent  of  the  earnings,  and  the  net  operating  income  was 
over  $418,000,000,  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  4.72  per  cent 
on  the  valuation. 

The  railways  were  making  drastic  retrenchments  in  main- 
tenance in  both  periods.  It  follows  that  this  marked  im- 
provement in  the  net  results  was  due  chiefly  to  real  economies 
in  operation.  The  statistics  regarding  the  unit  costs  of  labor, 
coal,  materials,  etc.,  support  this  conclusion. 

The  railway  situation  has  been  improved  not  only  by  the 
increase  in  the  net  return  being  earned,  but  by  changes  in 
general  business  conditions.  There  has  been  for  months  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  new  capital  seeking  invest- 
ment, and,  in  consequence,  a  decline  in  the  general  rate  of 
interest.  This  decline  in  interest  rates,  as  is  always  the  case, 
is  causing  a  rise  in  the  market  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  market  prices  of  most  railway  stocks  and  bonds  have 
largely  advanced  owing  both  to  this  improvement  in  under- 
lying financial  conditions  and  to  the  increases  in  net  return 
being  shown  by  most  railways.  Every  increase  in  the  market 
prices  of  railway  securities  brings  nearer  the  time  when  the 
railways  can  market  a  substantial  amount  of  new  securities 
at  reasonable  prices.  Their  ability  to  market  their  securities 
at  reasonable  prices  is,  in  turn,  the  main  thing  needed  to 
enable  them  to  increase  the  amount  of  equipment  bought  by 
them  and  the  development  work  of  other  kinds  done  by  them. 
One  effect  of  the  improvement  in  their  financial  condition 
which  already  has  occurred  is  seen  in  the  largely  increased 
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orders  for  equipment  and  matt-rials  of  all  kinds  which  they 
have  placed  within  recent  months,  and  the  additional  large 
orders  which  are  under  consideration. 

Whatever  improves  die  railway  situation  is  sure,  by  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  purchases  diey  make,  to  improve 
general  business  conditions  because  under  normal  conditions 
not  only  are  dieir  purchases  vast,  but  they  are  made,  directly 
and  indirecUy,  from  the  producers  of  almost  even'  class  of 
basic  commodities.  Whether  the  railway  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  will  depend  largely  upon  die  policy  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  rates  and  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  regarding  wages,  It  seems  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  that  the  policies  of  these  two  government 
bodies  will  be  such  as  actually  to  reduce  die  net  returns  now 
being  earned.  They  must  see  that  this  would  be  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  public  itself.  Furthermore,  the  net 
return  now  being  canted,  while  much  larger  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1921,  is  still  so  small  that  probably  the  railways  could 
defeat  attempts  to  reduce  it  by  appealing  successfully  to  die 
courts  upon  die  ground  diat  it  would  involve  confiscation. 

On  die  whole,  therefore,  while  the  railway  situation  can- 
not yet  be  said  to  be  satisfactory,  it  can  l)e  said  that  it  is  far 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  diat  all  signs  indicate  that 
in  respect  to  net  return  earned,  to  equipment  and  materials 
bought  and  to  development  work  done  by  many  railways,  the 
record  of  the  year  1922  will  be  far  better  than  die  record  of 
the  year  1921.  The  year  1921  was  a  year  of  positive  retro- 
gression in  the  railway  field.  The  year  1922,  in  contrast, 
promises  to  be  one  of  real  progress.  If,  as  appears  probable, 
there  shall  be  an  increase  in  traffic  and,  therefore,  in  total 
earnings,  the  progress  made  toward  normalcy  will  be  not  only 
real  but  substantial. 

Probably  the  mast  significant  feature  of  die  general  busi- 
ness situation  is  the  large  and  general  advance  in  the  prices 
of  securities  of  almost  all  kinds  which  recendy  has  been 
shown  on  the  stock  market.  A  falling  stock  market  almost 
invariably  presages  a  decline  in  general  business  activity; 
while  a  rising  stock  market,  such  as  the  present  one,  almost 
invariably  presages  a  general  increase  of  production  and 
commerce.  A  general  increase  of  production  and  commerce 
would  cause-  an  increase  of  railway  traffic;  and  a  substantial 
increase  of  traffic  in  1922  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
could  to  restore  the  normal  earning  capacity  and  normal 
litures  of  the  railways. 

Many  things  remain  to  be  done  to  make  the  railway  situ- 
ation what  it  should  be;  but  the  number  of  substantial  rea- 
sons for  hope  regarding  the  future  is  greater  now  than  for 
many  months,  and  is  constantly  increasing, 
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New  Books 

of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  1198 
illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published 
tociety,  1315   Spruce  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  meeting  of  tin-  society  which  was  held  at  A-lmrv 
Park.  N     |  !  ...rts  0n 

variety  of  subjects,  such  as  tin-  heal  treatment  of  iron 
and  iteel;  the-  M.rriMini  of  iron  and  steel;  preservative 
mifs  for  structural  materials;  coal  and  ihi  tainers. 

I  In-  volume  also  contains  93  tental  which 

Hi. nutted  or  revised  at  tin-  1921  annual  meeting  as  well 

•  tentative-  revisions  of   \    >    I     \l    standards.     Fol- 

•  the    reports    and    specifications    there    app 
technical  [>a|«-rs  includii  d  Method  of 

1 1  th  oi   Cone  rete  and  of 

M  b)     the     Experimental    and 

Of  tin     Voids    in    Mortar  and    <  on 

\  '.  II...! 

rams. 


[The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.} 

How  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

•  \,    Pa. 

I '  i   1 1 1  e  Editor  : 

One  naturally  hesitates  to  approac . ii  the  unpopular  and 
distasteful.  As  a  member  of  that  great  body  called  "railroad 
labor"  I  am  not  entirely  devoid  of  that  hesitancy,  We  must, 
however,  take  the  advice  of  the  poet  and 

be  up  and  doing 
With   a  heart  for  any    fate," 
fully  realizing  the  important  part  we  must  take  in  the  neces- 
sary industrial  readjustment. 

The  railroads  have  said  to  labor:  "We  must  reduce  your 
wages  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  for  lower 
freight  rates." 

Labor  has  replied;  "We  will  accept  no  reduction,"  follow- 
ing its  refusal  with  a  few  arguments  and  some  threats.  Its 
leading  argument  deserves  the  most  frank  criticism.  It  is 
this:  "Reduce  the  cost  of  living  first  and  then  we  will  accept 
a  reduction  in  our  wages."  The  same  reply  to  this  demand 
will  apply  to  the  wage  question  in  all  forms  of  industry. 

As  I  see  it,  to  bring  about  a  general  and  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living,  without  first  reducing  wages,  is 
just  about  as  feasible  as  making  the  cart  run  along  in  front 
of  the  horse. 

Railroad  labor  has  received  one  reduction  and.  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  was  not  very  large.  Other  business  has 
probably  suffered  more.  A  lowering  of  the  cost  of  necessitie- 
has  followed,  as  the  following  figure-,  taken  from  my  house- 
hold records,  will  show: 

f Cost ^ 

September,      December 
1920  19J1 

Potatoes,    per    bushel $2.00  1 1 .40 

per    loaf .10  .08 

Milk,    per    quart .14  11 

Milk,   per   small    can 

Coffee,    per    pouted .45 

per  pound 

Lard,   per   pound 

Ham,  per  pound    (wholel .35  18 

Mam  other  items,  showing  like  comparisons,  are  to  be  found 

in   this   record. 

It  is  quite  true  thai  the'  lowering  of  these  costs  began  before 

there  was  an)  actual  reduction  m  the  railroad  wage,  and 
continued     without     am      reduction     in     freight     rates    at     all. 

Wages  in  the  productive  industries,  that  is,  those  which  pro- 
duce the  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  li  id  already  l>een  lowered 
before  there  u.i-  any  favorable  change  in  the  living  costs. 
Other  conditions  possibl)  had  some  influence  in  this  down- 
ward trend, 

last  month  in  1920  saw  the  beginning  of  the  labor 
curtailment  in  this  place;  before  the  third  month  of  the  new 
year  was  >[ h-m t  the  labor  force  was  reduced  to  the  point  where 
cciiK  one-  man  was  working  instead  of  three.  Ibis  had  the 
effect  ol  reducing  the  public's  buying  power  here  to  one-third 
of  what  it  had  been  formerl) 

I  In-   is  true  because  here  the  railroad    i-  the  main 

of  employment      When  it  retrenches  the  other  indusa 
likewise,  because  of  their  elirect  or  indirect  dependence  u|>on 

i  de  rease  in  the  people  •  buying  power  possibly 

do  with   the   reelue  lion   in  the 
•  if  our  commodities,  but   it  must  be  admitted  that  bu 
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a ould  not  long  survive  with  such  fort  id  methods  alone.  Any 
schoolboy  can  see  that  when  goods  art-  gotten  ready  for  the 
market  during  the  prevalence  of  high  wages  they  must  be 
-old  at  a  figure  that  will  pay  for  the  labor  of  producing  and 
getting  them  ready  for  and  to  the  market,  as  well  as  paying 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment used  in  producing  and  transporting  them.  If  sold  for 
less,  someone  loses.  Then  it  follows  that  to  reduce  naturally 
and  healthfully,  there  must  first  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  production.  Labor  is  such  a  large  factor  in  the  production 
of  every  necessity,  comfort  or  luxury  that  all  other  factors 
are  comparatively  dwarfed  to  nothing. 

Take  for  example  the  coat  I  have  on.  It  is  made  of  wool 
and  cotton.  Labor  housed  the  sheep,  planted,  cultivated, 
harvested  their  feed  and  fed  them;  labor  sheared  the  wool 
from  their  backs,  sorted,  carded  and  spun  it  into  threads; 
labor  planted  the  cotton,  cultivated,  picked,  sorted  and  drew 
it  into  threads;  labor  manufactured  the  dyes  with  which  to 
color  these  woolen  and  cotton  threads,  and  labor  wove  the 
two  into  cloth;  labor  cut  and  sewed  this  cloth  into  the  gar- 
ment; it  was  labor  that  produced  the  locomotives  and  cars 
with  which  to  transport,  and  transported  it  over  mountains 
and  through  valleys  for  hundreds  of  miles  where  I  could 
get  it.    After  labor,  what  else  is  there? 

History  will  certainly  point  to  the  action  of  labor  in  this, 
the  world's  greatest  readjustment  period,  and  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  for  these  years'  delay  in  the  progress  of 
.ivilized  activities.  A.  C.  Myers, 

Clerk.  Pennsylvania  System. 


Deferring  Repairs  a  Costly  Policy 

New    York 

To  the  Editor: 

Putting  off  the  evil  day — in  no  other  terms  can  the  deferred 
maintenance  of  roadway,  structures,  and  equipment,  now 
being  practiced  to  an  increasing  extent  by  many  railroads, 
be  characterized. 

The  recent  statistics  of  the  principal  railroads  furnished 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  net 
income  is  greater  in  most  cases  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  one  year  ago.  In  the  face  of  a  small  reduction  in 
wages  and  a  very  much  greater  reduction  in  gross  earnings 
this  is  not  exactly  consistent,  other  things  being  equal.  Right 
here  is  the  point:  other  things  are  not  equal,  for  there  has 
been  an  enormous  reduction  in  expenditures  covering  main- 
tenance of  roadway,  structures,  and  equipment,  and  this 
answers  the  seeming  paradox  and  explains  the  "improved" 
net  income. 

An  analysis  of  the  physical  condition  of  passenger  train 
cars  operated  by  one  of  the  larger  railroads  in  December, 
1921,  as  compared  to  December,  1920,  clearly  indicates  the 
result  of  enforced  savings  due  to  deferred  maintenance.  The 
state  of  affairs  indicated  by  the  data  shown  in  the  following 
paragraphs  is  unquestionably  typical  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  situation  in  which  many  railroad  managements 
now  find  themselves,  not  only  in  respect  to  passenger  cars 
but  more  than  probably  in  respect  to  freight  cars,  locomo- 
tives, buildings  and  structures,  and  roadway. 

Change 
1921  Com  pared 
1920  1921  With  1920 

Per  Cent 

Number   of   passenger    train    cars 880  865  

Average    time    out    of    general    repair 

shop,    as    of    Dec.    1 15.1  mo.        19.2  mo.       27.15  increase 

Number   of    cars    receiving    classified 

repairs,    for    year 698  432  30.94  decrease 

"Saving"  due  to  deferred  maintenance 

at    $650     per     car $14l\40C 

Briefly  the  above  data,  based  on  IS  months  between  shop- 
pings, which  is  considered  about  the  correct  length  of  time 


by  most  mechanical  officers  and  which  was  approximately  in 
effect  up  to  and  including  1920  on  the  road  in  question, 
shows  that  the  general  mechanical  condition  of  passenger 
equipment  has  deteriorated  27  per  cent  at  the  cost  of  a 
"saving"  of  31  per  cent  due  to  deferred  maintenance. 

If  there  is  no  way  found  during  the  year  1922  to  spend 
more  money  for  maintenance  than  was  spent  in  1921  an 
analysis,  as  above,  at  the  close  of  1922  will  show  the  follow- 
ing interesting  conditions : 

Change 
1«2  Compared 
1920  1922  With  1920 

Per  Cent 
Average    time   out    of    general    repair 

shop,    as    of    Dec.    1 15.1  mo.  23  mo.  52.3  increase 

This  shows  a  situation  bordering  on  the  absurd  and  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  a  decided  change  for  the  better 
and  that  it  must  be  very  soon. 

To  restore  the  physical  condition  of  passenger  cars  during 
the  year  1922  to  that  condition  prevailing  during  1921,  all 
of  the  cars  owned  will  have  to  be  overhauled  and  the  average 
cost  will  undoubtedly  be  20  per  cent  higher  per  car  than  the 
estimated  cost,  $650,  shown  for  1921,  due  to  the  general 
condition  of  cars  being  much  worse  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 

On  this  basis,  the  cost  of  one  year's  deferred  maintenance 
on  passenger  cars  would  be: 

Cost  of   overhauling    cars    for    12    months 

1920—698    cars  at    $650    each $453,700 

19J1 — 482    cars  at    $650    each 313,300 

1922—865    cars  at    $780    each 674,700 

Deferred  maintenance  of  passenger  cars  during  1921  made 
possible  a  "saving"  of  $140,400,  but  to  restore  their  physical 
condition  to  normal,  if  it  is  done  during  1922,  will  mean  an 
expenditure  of  $221,000  more  than  that  of  1920,  and 
$361,400  more  than  that  of  1921. 

This  gives  a  fairly  accurate  index  to  what  can  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  added  cost  due  to  putting  off  necessary  repair 
work  until  some  future  time. 

The  sooner  means  can  be  found  to  enable  the  roads  to 
catch  up  on  deferred  repairs,  the  less  evil,  of  course,  will  be 
the  day  when  the  process  starts. 

Lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  background  of  the  present 
unfavorable  maintenance  situation  is  the  haunting  fear  of 
possible  accidents  which  might  conceivably  result  from  causes 
traceable  to  less-than-standard  maintenance  conditions  of 
rolling  stock  or  roadway,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
conscientious  railroad  men  are  fervently  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  evil  day  will  have  to  be  postponed  no 
longer.  M.  S.  Roberts. 


A  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  Chicago  region  of  the 
Erie  to  the  A.  S.  Hecker  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
maintenance  of  track  and  the  protection  of  highway  crossings 
on  the  Chicago,  Marion  and  Cincinnati  divisions.  According  to 
the  plan  provided  in  this  contract  all  the  track  foremen,  track 
laborers  and  crossing  watchmen  have  been  released  from  the 
service  of  the  railroad  company  and  are  now  employees  of  the 
A.  S.  Hecker  Company.  Circular  issued  by  the  railroad  cover- 
ing this  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

"Effective  January  1,  1922,  the  maintenance  of  track  and  pro- 
tection of  highways  on  the  Chicago,  Marion  and  Cincinnati 
divisions  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  will  be  handled  by  the 
A.  S.  Hecker  Company,  contractors,  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  a 
contract  has  been  awarded,  covering  all  work  incidental  to  track 
and  crossing  operation. 

"All  track  foremen,  track  laborers  and  crossing  watchmen  will 
be  released  from  the  service  of  the  railroad  company,  effective 
at  midnight  of  December  31,  1921.  All  employees  desiring  to 
continue  work  in  the  employment  of  the  A.  S.  Hecker  Company 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  signify  their  intention  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  A.  S'.  Hecker  Company  on  December  31.  1921." 


The  Chilean  Railroad  Problem  and  Its  Solution 

Electric  Operation  Will  Increase  Track  Capacity,  Lower 
Operating  Costs  and  Improve  Service 

By  David  C.  Hershberger 
Genera]  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


The  .transportation  system  has  a  particularly  vital  in- 
Huence  on  the  development  of  Chile,  because  of  the 
iliar  location  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country.  Located  between  the  summit  of  the  Andes  ami  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Chile  occupies  a  domain  2,600  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south  and  varying  in  width  from  60  to  280 
miles.  While  there  is  considerable  coastwise  steamer  traffic, 
illy  in  the  northern  part,  the  railroad  system  is  the 
main  artery  of  transportation  serving  the  central  and  south- 
ern sections  of  the  nation. 

It    i>   essential   that    this    system    be    kept    up   to   the   most 


'Tf7' 

Express   Train   at   Til   Til    Drawn   by   a   Baldwin    Locomotive 

modern  standards  in  order  to  -erve  tin-  country  adequate!) 
and  efficiently.  To  attain  this  objective,  tin-  government  of 
the  Republic  of  (bile  has  undertaken  tin-  most  extensivi 
electrification  in  progress  at  this  time.  This  procedure  is  in 
-tri< t  accordance  with  the  well  known  progressive  poliq  of 
our  southern  neighbor. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  electrification  was  brought  to  tin 
>n  of  tin-  government  during  tin-  world  war  b)  tin 
>  .on  of  traffii  in  the  iir-t  /one.  This  /one  comprises 
•ion  of  the  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and 
inch  from  1  i  Los   \nde-      I       \    Iparaiso 

des  section  farms  a  part  of  the  transcontin 
ntina,  the  Transandine  Railro.nl  continui 
from  I  During  this  congestion,  which  occurred  in 

1917,  the  -'■  rives  used  in  this  /one  wen-  of  rela- 

tively small  itated  the  operation  of  a 

Dumber  of  trains  in  order  to  move  the  freight  to 
and  handle  the  passenger  traffii      The  lack  of  adequate  mo 

\  hn  h  was  rapidly 
of  the  line      It   was  at  one  time 

Osidl  ralde 
Idition    to   that    whnh 

relieved  to  a  (  on 
1 1 
i   locomotives  were  put   in   Bervice  in   thi 

Chil  d    for 

power  avail- 


I   profitably   not  only   for  industrial  pur- 
but   for  the  operation  of  the  railroad  transportation 
system  as  well. 

In  1918  a  commission  consisting  of  Rafael  S.  Edwards 
and  Ricardo  P.  Solar  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  electrification  of  the  broad  gauge  lines  which  extend  from 
Valparaiso  southward  to  Puerto  Moott  These  lines  are 
divided  into  four  zones.  The  first  zone  has  been  described, 
and  the  others  extend  .-outhward  in  numerical  order.  The 
commission  completed  its  report  covering  all  four  zones  in 
1918,  and  the  decision  to  electrify  the  first  zone  follow 
a  result  of  the  economies  and  advantages  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

The  specifications  required  the  bidders  to  supply  not  onh 
irii  al  equipment,  but  to  execute  the  construction  work 
as  well,  and  to  turn  over  to  the  government  ready  for  opera- 
tion the  complete  electrification,     ["hesi    stipulations  make  it 
try  for  the  bidders  to  construct  the  substation  buildings 
and  erect  the  overhead  ci  omplete. 

The  contract  for  this  large  undertaking  was  awarded  to 
Errazuriz,  Simpson  &  Company.  This  company  will 
execute  the  construction  work  while  the  electrical  equipment 
will  be  supplied  and  installed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Company.  The  former  company  is  a  well- 
known  Chilean  firm  which  has  completed  important  engi- 
neering work   in   Chile.    'In  addition  to  conducting  a  large 


View  of  the  Double  Track  Section.  Looking  East  from  Ocoa 
importing  and   exporting  bUSUl  OTipan)    markets   in 

(bile  the  electrical  apparatus  of  the    Westinghouse  Electrii 
International  <  ompany. 

Track  and  Roadway 
Electrification  will  change  thi   complete  status  of  the  rail- 
road as  to  track  capacity,  u  thi    ;i  ability  of  el©  trie   trans 
portation   is  such  as  to  provide  not  only  the  possibility  of 
trebling  th<-  traffii  of  the  mad,  but  of  going  to  much  greater 
limits  if  ne< essarj 

electrification   w      h  hat  been  undertaken 
comprises  a  completi    steam  engii     division     a  distance  of 
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116  miles  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and  28  miles 
between  Las  Vegas  and  Los  Andes.  From  the  port  of  Val- 
paraiso the  railroad  skirts  the  bay  of  the  same  name  nearly 
to  Miramar,  and  then  passes  through  Vina  del  Mar,  a  famous 
summer  resort  and  exclusive  residence  district.  After  cross- 
ing a  low  coast  range  the  line  follows  the  Aconcagua  River 
to  Las  Vegas  through  die  fertile  valley  in  the  Quillota  dis- 
trict. 

At  Calera,  the  Longitudinal  Railroad  starts  northward 
to  Antofogasta  and  Iquique,  while  at  Las  Vegas  the  Los 
Andes  branch  leaves  the  main  line.  Llai  Llai,  located  ap- 
proximately half  way  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  is 
the  meeting  point  for  all  passenger  trains  making  connec- 
tions with  the  Los  Andes  branch  trains.  At  this  point  the 
heavy  grade  section  over  the  mountain  begins,  and  ends  near 
Batuco  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  range. 

The  curvature,  considering  the  entire  line,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  medium  severity.  Starting  from  Puerto,  the 
line  circles  the  bay  to  Miramar  and  has  considerable  curved 
track  over  the  low  coast  range  and  along  the  Aconcagua 
River.  The  most  severe  curves  are  located  on  the  section  of 
the  line  between  Llai  Llai  and  Til  Til.  The  maximum 
curves  are  ten  degree  and  are  located  near  Los  Loros.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  maximum  curve  is  9.5  degrees  located 
near  San  Ramon.  The  line  between  Batuco  and  Quilicura  is 
practically  level  tangent  track. 

The  road  is  double  tracked  between  Valparaiso  and 
Limache,  a  distance  of  27  miles;  between  Ocoa  and  Llai 
Llai,  8  miles,  and  between  Yungai  and  Mapocho  Station,  a 
distance  of  l*/>  miles,  making  a  total  distance  of  36  Y^  miles 
of  double  track  line.  The  track  is  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  laid  on 
Chilean  oak  ties  and  is  rock  ballasted  for  practically  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  in  die  first  zone.  Eighty-five  pound 
rails  are  used  between  Llai  Llai  and  La  Cumbre  and  be- 
tween Calera  and  Ocoa.  The  rest  of  the  line  between  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago  is  laid  with  80  pound  rails,  while  the 
branch  to  Los  Andes  is  laid  with  75  pound  rails. 

The  track  is  well  maintained.  Due  to  the  absence  of 
severe  cold  weather,  the  sub-grade  is  not  subject  to  alternate 
freezing  and  diawing.  This  condition  contributes  to  the  low 
track  maintenance  costs.     The  wheel  loadings  will  be  such 


the  six  tunnels.  The  first  three  tunnels  are  located  on  the 
Tabon  or  maximum  grade  section  between  Llai  Llai  and  La 
Cumbre.  All  die  tunnels  are  dry  except  San  Pedro,  so  that 
the  problem  of  corrosion  of  overhead  material  is  not  serious. 
The  clearances  from  rail  to  roof  do  not  seriously  interfere 
with  the  design  of  the  overhead  material  or  the  locomotives. 
The  smoke  conditions  in  these  tunnels  are  a  detriment  to 
providing  the  best  working  conditions  for  the  train  crews  and 
traveling  service  to  the  public.    The  elimination  of  these  con- 


Map    of    Zone    Being    Electrified 

ditions  by  electric  operation  constitutes  an  important  im- 
provement in  operation. 

The  grade  conditions  have  always  been  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  moving,  advantageously,  the  traffic  in  the  first  zone. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  maintain  several  helper  sections  to 
handle  the  freight  traffic,  while  practically  all  passenger 
trains  require  helpers  ascending  the  Tabon  grade  between 
Llai  Llai  and  La  Cumbre.  With  electric  operation  all  helper 
service  will  be  eliminated,  except  in  connection  with  the 
freight  trains  ascending  the  Tabon  grade. 

The  condensed  profile  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  grade 
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tiiat  with  most  of  the  locomotives,  though  much  more  power- 
ful than  die  steam  locomotives  being  replaced,  the  duty  on 
the  track  from  static  loading  will  be  less  than  that  with  the 
steam  locomotives. 

The  largest  bridge  is  that  over  the  Vina  del  Mar  River 
near  Valparaiso,  known  as  the  Las  Cucharas  Bridge.  This 
is  a  steel  structure  of  the  cantilever  type,  440  feet  long  and 
carries  two  tracks.  There  are  a  number  of  girder  type 
bridges,  the  longest  of  which  is  250  feet  in  length. 

There  are  six  tunnels  on  die  main  line,  namely:  Los 
Maquis,  Los  Loros,  Centinela,  San  Pedro  and  the  two  Paso 
Hondo  tunnels,  the  latter  being  located  on  the  double  track 
section.     San  Pedro  is  1,600  feet  in  length;  the  longest  of 


conditions.  The  maximum  grade,  which  is  2.25  per  cent,  is 
located  on  the  Tabon  between  Llai  Llai  and  La  Cumbre,  the 
summit.  This  is  the  most  severe  grade  in  the  first  zone  and 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  twelve  mile  grade.  The  summit 
has  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  above  sea  level.  The  maximum 
grade  on  the  eastern  slope  is  1.81  per  cent  and  is  located  near 
San  Ramon.  The  elevation  of  Santiago  is  1,800  feet,  so  that 
the  most  severe  hauling  conditions  are  south  bound,  or  to- 
ward Santiago. 

To  provide  for  increased  traffic  under  steam  operation 
would  require  heavier  locomotives  than  those  in  service  at 
present  which  would  probably  necessitate  the  installation  of 
heavier  rails.     This  in  turn  would  involve  a  relativelv  large 
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expense,    and    the    maintenance    expense    would     increase 
proportionately. 

The  change  to  electric  operation  permits  of  increasing  the 
tonnage  tremendously  without  the  necessity  of  changing  rails, 
by  reason  of  lower  track  stresses,  even  with  engines  of  greater 
power  than  those  in  sen-ice  at  the  present  time.  The  more 
efficient  use  of  the  trackage  by  electric  operation  due  to  being 
able  to  handle  not  only  a  greater  number  of  trains,  but  a 
greater  tonnage  per  train,   is   an  extremely   important   con- 


Puerto  Station,  Valparaiso.     The  Station  Building  Is  on  the 
Right 

sideration.     For  equal  tonnage  the  track  maintenance  will  be 
less  with  electric  operation  than  with  steam. 

The  Fuel  Situation 

While  it  was  realized  that  the  problem  of  traffic  congestion 
could  perhaps  be  solved  by  the  use  of  larger  and  more  power- 
ful steam  locomotives,  it  was  further  recognized  that  steam 
operation  would  not  solve  the  fuel  problem.  This  problem 
has  two  serious  phases;  first,  the  cost  of  fuel;  and  second. 
the  partial  dependence  upon  imported  coal. 

The  railroad  fuel  bill  has  in  the  past  few  years  reached 
excessive  figures  due  to  the  high  price  of  coal.  The  price  of 
coal  in  Chile  is  governed,  not  by  the  price  of  coal  mined  in 
Chile,  but  by  the  price  of  imported  coal,  much  of  which  in 
the  last  few  years  has  come  from  the  United  States.  To  the 
cost  of  the  coal  must  be  added  ocean  freight  transportation, 
and  lighterage  i  barges,  so  that  before  the  war  the  cost  varied 
from  $7.00  to  $10.00  per  ton  for  imported  coal  of  good 
quality.  During  the  war  it  is  understood  to  have  risen  as 
high  as  $25.00  to  $28.00  per  ton,  while  more  recentlv  the 
price  has  ranged  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  ton. 

The  price  of  Chilean  coal  has  been  slightly  less  than  these 
values,  but  it   is  readily  seen  that  with  the  almost  unlimited 
power  available,  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the 
n   program  is  not  onl)    justified,  but   is  the  solu- 
if    tin-    furl    problem    from   the   COSl    standpoint.      The 
further  energ)  economies  made  |N>ssiMe  with  electric  motive 
eduction    of    standby    losses    in    freight 
and  Bwit*  h 
returned  to  the  hue  by  regenerative  electric  braking,  are  not 
•lorrd. 

elimination  of  transportation  of  fuel  for  railroad  use 
live  equipment  for  haul- 
ing revenue  freight,  but  will  assist  in  supplying  needed  roll- 
ing  stork    for   the   transportation   of  products   of    the   South 
The  railroads  in  tl  been  embarrassed  seriously  at 

lue  tO  inabi  their  opera 

of  labor  trouble-   m  the  Chilean  mines,  as  well 
\t  these  times  it  has  been  necessary  to 

eurtai!  osequenl  inconvenience  to  the 

:ir;  and  shipping  public.     By  the  use  of  hydro-electric 

•ion    will    be   entirely    re 
lirved  and  the  nation  will  lie  wholly  self  dependent 


Present  and  Future  Freight  Service 

1  lie  southbound  tonnage  consists  largely  of  imports  such 
as  coal,  merchandise,  machinery,  automobiles,  food  products, 
etc.  Part  of  this  tonnage  results  from  the  coastwise  steamer 
traffic  in  handling  the  transfer  of  products  of  the  nation  from 
one  point  to  another. 

The  northl>ound  traffic  is  composed  largely  of  agricultural 
products  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rye,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  tobacco, 
beans,  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  dairy  products,  wool,  wine,  live 
stork,  coal,  copper  and  lumber  from  the  great  forests  of  the 
South.  Much  of  this  tonnage  is  destined  for  the  central  and 
northern  sections  of  Chile,  while  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 
exported  to  other  countries. 

The  principal  exportation  in  the  past  has  been  nitrate  of 
soda  and  copper.  Large  quantities  of  iodine,  borax,  sulphur, 
salt  and  iron  ore  are  also  exported. 

Freight  tonnage  southbound  from  Valparaiso  averages 
approximately  3,600  gross  tons  daily  in  normal  times,  while 
that  passing  Las  Vegas  in  the  same  direction  is  3,900  tons. 
The  northbound  traffic  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the 
southbound. 

At  present,  the  freight  trains  going  toward  Santiago  are 
made  up  of  20  to  30  cars  each,  or  a  trailing  load  of  550  tons. 
These  trains  are  hauled  by  Mikado  type  steam  locomotives 
assisted  by  a  Borsig  Consolidation  between  El  Salto  and 
Pena  Blanca  and  on  the  Tabon  grade.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion   i  helper  locomotive  is  used  between  Til  Til  and  Rungue. 

With  electric  motive  power  770  ton  trailing  loads  will  be 
hauled  by  one  locomotive  in  either  direction,  except  in  as 
ing   the  Tabon  grade  a   helper  will   be  used.    The  trailing 
weights  will  tie  increased  40  per  cent  and  the  number  of 
trains  reduced  approximately  28  per  cent. 

The  locomotives  employed  for  this  service  will  weigh  113 
tons  and  have  a  nominal  rating  of  1,680  hp.  At  this  rating 
the  speed  will  be  22.6  miles  an  hour,  with  a  tractive  effort 


Las  Cuchuras  Bridge  Spanning  the  Vina  del  Mar  River  near 
El    Salto 

950  pounds  rhese  engines  will  be  of  the  Baldwin 
Westinghouse  design  with  0  o-0  -f-  0-6-0  wheel  arrangement. 
The  two  three  axle  trucks  will  be  connected  by  a  Mallet 
binge  and  .ill  the  buffing  strains  will  be  transmitted  through 
the  underframing      rhe  maximum   speed   of  these  engines 

will   l>e    in  miles  an  hour. 

tro  pneumatic  <-ontrol  will  be  used  for  the  control 
equipment.  ■  provide   for   ree.enrr.itiv. 

\  rator  set  will  supply  current  for  separately 

exciting  the  motor  fields  in  regeneration 

Westinghouse  EX  arr  brake  equipment  will  be  used.    It 

has   the    straight    air    feature    for   control   of   the   engine   and 

automatic     air   for  control   of  Iwith   the   locomotive   and    train 
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The  Westinghouse  air  brake  has  been  die  standard  air  brake 
equipment  of  Chilean  railroads  for  many  years. 

A  considerable  reduction  in  running  time  will  be  made 
by  the  freight  trains.  Through  freight  trains  that  now  make 
the  one-way  trip  in  10  to  12  hours  will  be  capable  of  going 
through  in  six  to  seven  hours.  With  the  faster  schedules 
the  crew  expense  will  not  only  be  less,  due  to  the  reduction 
of  time  on  the  road,  but  fewer  locomotives  will  be  required 
to  handle  the  service,  on  account  of  the  shorter  running  time. 
The  increasing  of  the  freight  train  trailing  loads  alone  will 
result  in  reducing  the  number  of  trains  and  die  crew  expense 
by  approximately  28  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  present  traffic. 

Helpers  Will   Be   Eliminated  in  Passenger  Service 

Under  normal  conditions  the  express  passenger  trains  carry 
six  to  ten  cars,  or  a  trailing  load  of  200  to  300  gross  tons 
in  either  direction  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Oc- 
casionally these  trains  are  composed  of  as  many  as  16  cars, 
and  helpers  are  used  on  the  Tabon  grade.  The  express  pas- 
senger trains  are  for  the  accommodation  of  first  and  second 
class  passenger  traffic  and  are  the  fastest  trains  in  the  serv- 
ice, making  only  a  few  stops  in  the  116  mile  run.  The  omni- 
bus  trains   which   make   all   stops   between   Valparaiso   and 


East   Portals   of  the   Paso    Hondo   Tunnel 

Santiago  are  always  the  most  heavily  loaded  passenger  trains 
in  the  service  and  carry  cars  for  the  accommodation  of  first, 
second  and  third  class  passengers. 

The  electric  locomotives  will  be  capable  of  hauling  the 
300  ton  trains  in  either  direction  without  the  aid  of  helpers 
on  any  section  of  the  line.  These  locomotives  will  have  a 
nominal  rating  of  2,250  hp.  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  37 
miles  per  hour  at  a  tractive  effort  of  23,400  pounds.  They 
will  weigh  127  tons  and  will  have  105  tons  on  the  drivers. 
The  wheel  arrangement  will  be  2-6-0  -f-  0-6-2,  a  two-wheeled 
guiding  truck  being  used  at  each  end  of  the  locomotive. 

The  two  three-axle  trucks  will  be  connected  at  the  inner 
end  by  a  drawbar  held  in  tension  spring  buffers.  These 
locomotives  will  be  capable  of  making  a  maximum  speed  of 
62 y2  miles  per  hour.  The  cabs  will  be  very  similar  to  the 
freight  engine  cabs  and  will  carry  virtually  duplicate  control 
equipment. 

Local  passenger  trains  are  operated  between  Valparaiso 
and  Llai  Llai  and  intermediate  points.  At  present  many  of 
these  trains  carry  ten  cars  between  Valparaiso  and  Vina  del 
Mar,  while  the  locomotive  ratings  provide  for  a  maximum 
of  12  cars  per  train.  These  trains  are  composed  of  first, 
second  and  third  class  cars,  usually  hauled  by  one  locomo- 
tive as  this  section  of  the  line  does  not  have  the  most  severe 
grade  conditions. 


The  new  motive  power  for  this  service  will  consist  of 
80-ton  double  truck  locomotives  having  the  inner  ends  of 
the  trucks  connected  by  a  Mallet  hinge.  The  wheel  arrange- 
ment will  be  0-4-0  -f  0-4-0.  Each  of  the  four  axles  will 
be  equipped  with  a  direct  geared  motor  the  same  as  the 
express  passenger  locomotives.  The  engine  rating  will  be 
1,500  hp.  corresponding  to  a  tractive  effort  of  15,600  pounds 
at  a  speed  of  3  7  miles  per  hour.  The  maximum  speed  of  these 
locomotives  will  be  56  m.p.h.  The  profile  over  which  these 
locomotives  will  operate  does  not  justify  the  use  of  regen- 
erative electric  braking  so  that  this  feature  will  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  design.  These  engines  will  be  required  to 
haul  trains  of  260  to  350  tons  on  the  local  runs,  including 
the  300  ton  trains  of  the  Los  Andes  branch. 

In  the  interest  of  improving  the  service,  faster  schedules 
are  desirable.  These  cannot  be  obtained  with  the  present 
steam  equipment  and  in  fact  with  heavy  traffic  the  present 
time  tables  are  maintained  by  double-heading  on  the  grades. 
With  electric  operation  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  running 
time  of  the  fastest  passenger  trains  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago  from  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  three  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes,  or  a  twenty-five  minute  reduction  in 
running  time.  The  way  passenger,  as  well  as  the  local  trains 
will  also  operate  at  higher  speeds,  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  running  time. 

The  switching  will  be  performed  by  65-ton  double  truck 
locomotives.  These  locomotives  will  have  a  rating  of  480 
hp.  or  a  tractive  effort  of  15,600  pounds,  at  a  speed  of 
11.6  m.p.h. 

Locomotive   Maintenance  and   Renewals 

The  maintenance  of  the  steam  locomotive  equipment  is 
of  a  high  order  on  the  State  Railways.  Many  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  State  Railways  have  had  foreign  experience  in 
railroad  shops  of  the  largest  systems  in  the  United  States 
and  England — a  number  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

Repairing  of  electric  locomotives  does  not  present  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  the  railroad  as  the  present  shop  equipment 
is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items,  adequate  to  handle 
this  work.  High  grade  skilled  labor  is  available  so  that  with 
a  certain  amount  of  training,  covering  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  electrical  equipment,  this  work  can  be  handled 
readily. 

Chile  has  purchased  most  of  her  modern  locomotives  in 
the  United  States.  However,  a  number  have  been  and  are 
now  being  reconditioned  in  her  shops,  while  in  the  past  some 
have  been  designed  and  built  there  entirely.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  wisest  course  is  that  of  investing  in  locomotives 
which  will  give  the  longest  life  in  order  to  avoid  frequent 
foreign  purchases.  The  electric  locomotive  fills  this  require- 
ment and  has  the  added  advantage  of  being  ready  for  service 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  time  than  the  steam  engine. 

In  some  respects  the  purchase  of  electric  motive  power  can 
be  regarded  as  being  part  of  a  program  of  normal  renewal 
of  motive  power  equipment  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing more  steam  locomotives  to  replace  obsolete  types  and 
provide  for  increasing  traffic. 

The  maintenance  and  operation  of  water  stations  involves 
a  considerable  expense.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of  time  at 
these  stations  by  the  trains  represents  an  additional  loss  with 
steam  operation  that  will  be  eliminated  by  the  new  system  of 
operation.  Many  of  these  water  stations  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  pumping  stations,  which  represents  an  added 
expense. 

All  steam  locomotives  are  coaled  by  hand  rather  than  by 
automatic  coaling  stations,  so  that  this  expense  is  consider- 
able. The  elimination  of  these  stations  will  make  available 
additional  yard  trackage. 

With  continued  steam  operation  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  invested   in   a   number  of  new  enginehouses. 
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tpense  is  now  eliminated,  due  to  the  fact  that  much 
nee  is  required  by  the  use  of  a  fewer  number  of 
locomotives  to  handle  the  service. 

Energy  generated  by  hydro-electric  plants  will  lie  pur- 
chased by  the  railroad  for  the  operation  of  its  trains.  One 
of  these  generating  stations  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
by  the  Chilean  Electri*  Tramway  and  Light  Company,  Ltd., 
and  known  as  the  Maitines  station.  From  this  station,  the 
power  will  be  carried  to  the  receiving  station  at  Santiago  and 
on  through  to  Valparaiso  by  110,000  volt  transmission  lines. 
The  end  substations  will  be  served  by  1.200  volt  transmission 
lines,  while  die  three  intenneili.it.-  stations  will  receive  their 
power  from  44,000  volt  transmission  lines  fed  through  step- 
down  stations  from  the  110,000-volt  lines. 

Each  of  the  five  railway  substations  will  contain  two 
2,000  kw.  motor  generator  sets.  The  sets  will  supply  the 
overhead  lines  with  dire  t  .  urrent  at  3,000  volts. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  remarkably  favorable  to  the 
-ful  operation  of  electrical  equipment  with  the  possible 
H  m  of  that  part  of  the  line  located  along  the  seashore 
which  requires  consideration  on  account  of  the  salt  air  from 
the  ocean.  The  rainfall  is  limited  in  this  district  and  snow 
is  unusual.  In  the  summer  season  the  air  temperature  is 
high  in  the  daytime,  due  to  intense  sun,  while  the  nights  are 
always  cool  due  to  the  cool  air  from  the  Andes  Mountains. 

Storms  are  almost  unknown  except  by  the  seashore.  The 
wind  velocity  is  very  low,  especially  in  the  Los  Andes  branch 
district.  Even  lightning  is  infrequent,  and  is  not  severe  in 
the  district  of  the  first  zone. 

It  may  be  said  thai  the  electrification  of  the  first  zone  of 
the  Chilean  State  Railways  solve-  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
serious  operating  problems  of  this  section  of  the  system.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  b\  electric  operation  are: 

(1)  An    increase   in   tlie  capacit]    t>i 
future  increas*   in  traffic: 

a.  Faster  ?<•!'- 

b.  Heavier  trains. 

(2)  A    reduction   in    operating    expenses   by    reducing: 

a.  Fuel  costs. 

b.  Locomotive  maintenance  costs. 

c.  Crew  costs. 

d.  Elimination  of  coalinff  and  watering  stations. 

e.  Reducing  track  maintenance  costs. 

(3)  revision   for  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  additions    ind   i<-newals. 

(4)  Better  trrveling  conditions. 

The  full  realization  of  all  the  operating  economies  will  be 
attained  when  the  entire  system  is  electrified  so  thai  all 
advantages  can  be  taken  of  the  characteristics  of  electric 
motive  power. 


W.  G.  Bierd  Opposes 

Regional  Board  of  Adjustment 

In   \  tting  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Chi 

i-   not   willing   to  join    in   the  support   of  the   Traill 
nl    for  the   western   territory, 
W.  G.  Bierd,  president  of  the  road,  has  presented   forcibl) 
sitioTi  of  railways  that  are  opposed  to  nich  boards    He 

t.    if   the   pi 

ctory  to  tin-  employees,   ill  committeemen  of  the 

r.iilu  I  ltd   for  the  road   itself  be 

-nl  to  which  disputes  shall  be  refen  which 

■  •  d  committees  and  the  management  cannot 

•  1>\  the  management  of  the  road  i- 
not  willing  •  member  of  the  regional  board 

l  to  be  that,  tir>i  >r  an) 

in.  ini.it-.  .in-  not  emploj  a    of  the  .  ompan)  to 

mat  .mi 
mitt.  of  employees  of  the  railroad,  -mil 

Is  of  adjustment,  labor  boards,  commissions  and 
committees,  other  than  our  own  employee!  and  officei 
only  to  furtb.  r  leparate  the  management   ind  the  employees 


and  bring  about  misunderstandings  instead  of  perfecting 
understanding." 

Mr.  Bierd's  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"We  believe  it  impossible  for  any  board  whose  members 
are  not  employees  of  the  company  to  be  as  familiar  with  the 
eonditions  surrounding  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the 
officers  of  the  company  and  your  organizations  as  would  a 
committee  composed  of  employees  of  the  Alton  railroad,  or 
Me  to  dispose  of  such  disputes  in  as  equitable  a  man- 
ner. I  fully  agree  with  you  that  sueh  minor  disputes  as  do 
arise  should  be  referred  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  for  decision  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  as  you  are  well 
aware,  it  has  been  our  policy,  both  through  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration period  and  at  the  present  time,  to  settle  these 
matters  ourselves  and  not  refer  them  to  any  board.  In  fact, 
only  three  or  four  submissions  have  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  government  control. 

"However,  the  principal  objection  of  the  officers  of  this 
company  is  that  these  boards  of  adjustment,  labor  boards, 
commissions  and  committees,  other  than  our  own  employees 
and  officers,  serve  only  to  further  separate  the  management 
and  the  employees  and  bring  about  misunderstandings,  in- 
stead of  perfecting  understandings.  Therefore,  the  officers 
of  this  company  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  board  of  ad- 
justment that  iodges  our  own  misunderstandings  with  any- 
body of  men  other  than  Alton  officers  and  Alton  employees, 
for  no  set  of  men.  no  matter  who  they  may  be,  can  deal  with 
these  subjects  as  fairly,  intelligently  and  honestly  as  the 
employees  and  officers  themselves. 

"We  are  equally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Labor 
Board  because  that  board  has  also  helped  to  pull  apart  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  railroad,  and  it  will  always  be 
so  as  long  as  there  are  such  boards  foreign  entirely  to  the 
railroad  company  itself.  No  matter  what  board  ma] 
upon  these  matters  it  cannot  be  properly  informed  and  cannot 
pass  upon  them  as  intelligently,  as  fairly  and  as  honestlv  as 
♦lie  management  and  the  employees  can  through  the  regular 
cnannels  that  have  been  built  up  during  the  past  25  or  30 
years,  namely,  the  proper  practical  operating  officers  and  the 
proper  practical  men  who  form  your  committees.  If  we  can- 
not agree  fairly  and  justly,  then  an  entire  stranger,  foreign 
to  our  interests,   cannot   deride  such   questions   intelligently. 

"However,  \\e  have  the  Labor  Board.  It  was  treated  bv 
law  and  we  cannot  control  that  situation.  Therefore,  we 
must  accept  it.  and  in  doing  so  we  accept  every  ruling  of  the 
Labor  Board  cheerfully  and  fairly  and  try  to  carrv  them  out 
honestly  and  intelligently.  We  are  trying  to  give  the  Labor 
Board  just  as  much  assistance  as  we  can  in  order  that  it  may 
i.e  just  as  successful  as  possible,  rherefore,  since  we  must 
be  Labor  Board  and  paj  the  cosl  of  handling  these 
before  it.  we  should  confine  ourselves  strictlv  to  it 
Surely  the  employees  have  paid  a  very  severe  tax  for  these 
large  meetings,  committees  and  conferences  that  have  in- 
volved hundreds  of  men  during  the  past  four  \e.u-  .md  still 

lUtinuing,    but    we    should    take    absolute!- 
the    Tabor    Hoard    or   am    other    board    that    ue   ..in    work   out 
ours,].  bould   not  create  another  hoard  of  adjust- 

ment  to  still   further  confuse  the  situation   and  make  matters 

worse 

ur  opinion  these  hoards  have  been  the  most  harmful 
influent  e  for  the  railroads  and  their  employees  that  ha 
oped  during  the  past  four  years,  for  they  have  only  helped 
to  pull  the  management  and  the  employees  apart  and  t< 
bad   feel  n  the  two  classes  of  men  who  must  work 

'..nil. I     n..i  I  ■   ther,    .md    as    a     result    haw 

destro) ed  tie  c  built  up  in 

We    understand    .learly    that    there   must    be   some   proper 

means  of  adjusting  these  disputed  questions  and  we  believe 
that  on  a  road  of  our  use  where  the  genera]  officers  can  1*- 
in  constant  touch  with  the  employees  and  where  the  employees 

have  an  open  dooi    i me  !..  the  general  officers  at  anv  time 
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and  in  any  way,  the  employees  and  the  management  will  be 
best  served  and  best  satisfied  to  handle  these  subjects  with 
our  own  committees  constituted  as  they  are.  We  can  know 
and  understand  the  rules  better  than  any  board  of  adjust- 
ment and  can  settle  such  disputed  questions  more  fairly  and 
more  honestly  to  all  concerned  than  a  body  of  strangers  who 
have  no  particular  interest  in  the  Alton  railroad  or  its 
employees. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  officers  of  this  company  that  nothing 
will  help  the  present  disturbed  condition  more  than  to  get 
back  to  the  point  where  the  management  and  employees  will 
deal  with  each  other  face  to  face  across  their  own  table. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  recently  created  board  to  which 
you  refer  is  unnecessary  and  is  not  good  for  the  employees 
or  the  management  of  the  Alton  railroad. 

"The  officers  of  this  company  believe  we  will  best  prosper 
by  handling  these  matters  as  we  now  handle  them.  However, 
as  above  stated,  we  also  recognize  that  it  has  become  a  belief 
that  there  must  be  a  practical  board  to  hear  such  disputes 
where  the  committee  and  management  cannot  agree.  While 
this  is  not  our  view,  if  you  and  the  employees  you  represent 
believe  there  should  be  such  a  board,  then  we  want  to  join 
vou,  with  all  other  committees  and  employees  of  the  Alton 
railroad  and  create  a  board  of  our  own — of  Alton  men  and 
for  Alton  interests — which  will  be  far  better  than  a  board  of 
strangers  or  people  far  removed  from  our  interests.  If  such  a 
board  should  fail,  as  I  think  it  would  seldom  do,  the  case 
could  be  submitted  to  the  Labor  Board  as  the  law  makes  it 
possible  for  either  side  to  do." 


Commissioner  Potter  Expresses 

Views  on  Rates  and  Wages 

That  freight  rates  are  too  high  and  ought  to  be  re- 
duced immediately  but  that  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  possibility  of  a  proper  reduction  in  the  near 
future  or  until  railroad  operating  costs  are  reduced,  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mark  W.  Potter,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  a  letter  dated  December  22  to 
Philip  S.  Tuley,  president  of  the  Kentucky  Manufacturers' 
Association,  who  has  made  it  public  in  a  bulletin. 

Mr.  Tuley  had  asked  Air.  Potter  to  comment  upon  a  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  transportation  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation.   The  commissioner's  letter  was  in  part  as  follows: 

Excepting  only  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  favors  abolish- 
ing the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  delegating  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  over  wage  rates,  I  am  in 
entire  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  resolution.  I  have  not 
permitted  myself  to  arrive  at  final  opinions  as  to  whether  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  should  be  abolished,  or  as  to  what,  if 
any,  jurisdiction  should  be  given  to  this  commission  over  wages. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  become 
committed  in  my  own  mind  on  these  questions,  it  is  obvious  that 
propriety  should  impel  me  to  withhold  an  expression  of  my 
views  regarding  them. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  freight  rates  are 
too  high.  The  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that  they  be 
reduced  promptly.  There  should  obtain  in  this  country  a  constant 
tendency  of  freight  rates  to  reduce.  This  should  be  the  natural 
result  of  increasing  efficiency,  increase  of  business,  expansion 
of  industrial  development  of  the  country  and  the  promotion  of 
a  proper  relation  between  railways.  The  increases  in  recent 
years  are  fundamentally  abnormal  and  unsound  as  permanent 
adjustments.  They  must  be  eliminated  before  the  country  can 
go  back  to  normal  and  continue  its  onward  movement.  There 
will  not  be  a  sound  and  permanent  resumption  of  prosperity  and 
healthy  industrial  and  commercial  activity  under  the  present  scheme 
of  freight  rates.  They  ought  to  be  reduced  and  be  reduced  immedi- 
ately. Unfortunately  there  does. not  appear  to  be  any  possibility  of  a 
proper  reduction  in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  see  how  the  reduc- 
tion which  the  welfare  of  the  country  so  urgently  demands  can 
be  accomplished  until  operating  costs  are  reduced.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  railroads  are  in  no  position  to  control  their 
costs.  The  right  and  power  to  deal  with  labor  which  is  the  most 
important  element  of  operating  costs  has  been  taken  away  from  the 


carriers.  The  Congress  has  determined  that  wage  questions  shall 
not  be  handled  in  the  manner  that  they  are  handled  in  ordinary 
industrial  enterprises.  The  hands  of  the  carriers  have  been 
tied  by  the  law  which  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  railway 
wage  adjustmetns  and  determinations  shall  be  brought  about.  The 
jurisdiction  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
a  governmental  agency.  Unless  and  until  that  Board  acts,  the 
carriers  are  going  to  be  helpless  and  can  not  be  blamed  for 
not  making  those  rate  reductions  which  a  wage  reduction  would 
permit.  With  a  scale  of  wages  paid  to  railway  employees  uni- 
versally known  and  recognized  to  be  higher  than  the  scale  which 
obtains  in  other  industries,  with  costs  of  living  substantially 
reduced,  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  getting  the  problem  of 
wage  adjustment  before  the  Labor  Board  for  determination  for 
several  months  to  come.  If  the  carriers  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
handle  their  own  labor  problems — if  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  not  to  apply  to  railroads  as  it  applies  to  other  indus- 
tries— the  shipping  public,  it  seems  to  me,  must  pay  the  price  for 
the  system  which  their  representatives  have  established  by  the 
controlling  law,  and  be  patient  until  the  government  agency  which 
has  the  power  sees  fit  to  exercise  it. 

Railroads  Should  Be  Run  for  People  as  a  Whole 

I  am  perfectly  clear  on  one  question  and  that  is  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country  exist  and  should  be  run  for  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  not  for  the  employees.  The  people  as  a  whole 
have  the  right  to  have  the  railways  run  on  a  scale  of  wages 
which  will  permit  a  scale  of  rates  which  industry  can  afford  to 
pay  provided  men  can  be  found  to  run  the  roads  upon  that  basis. 
Rates  which  the  shipping  public  can  afford  to  pay  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  determination  of  wage  scales  and  preferential 
wage  determination  should  not  determine  rates.  The  interests 
of  the  100,000,000  people  are  supreme  and  should  not  give  way 
to  the  demands  of  the  2,000,000  merely  because  those  demands  are 
backed  by  threats  of  distress  to  the  nation  if  they  are  not  acceded 
to.  Just  now  the  thought  in  some  high  places  seems  to  be  that 
what  is  a  proper  wage  is  the  first  question  to  consider  and  that 
rates  are  a  secondary  consideration.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  bring  about  a  sound  fundamental  basis  on  which  to  consider 
these  questions.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  what  rates  in- 
dustry can  stand  and  that  determination  should  be  accepted  as 
a  basic  factor  in  determining  what  wages  the  railroads  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  thought  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  ap- 
parently is  that  the  basic  question  is  as  to  what  wages  should 
be  paid  and  that  this  commission  must  accept  that  determina- 
tion as  a  basis  for  fixing  rates.  I  do  not  venture  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Labor  Board  should  be  abolished  and  I 
am  sure  this  commission  does  not  want  any  more  burdens 
thrown  on  it,  because  it  now  has  more  than  it  can  do.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  the  present  system  by  which  the  labor  board 
and  our  commission  operate  independently  upon  the  same  subject 
matter  has  caused  and  is  sustaining  a  hybrid  system  of  regulations 
barren  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  Justification  for  Unions 

What  I  have  said  above  is  said  by  one  who  is  friendly  to  labor 
and  a  believer  in  the  principles  of  labor  organization.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  contend  that  in  the  past  labor  has  had  its  fair 
share  of  what  the  public  pays  for  the  products  of  the  joint 
activities  of  capital  and  labor.  I  want  to  see  a  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  status  and  conditions  of  employees  in  all  industries. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  the  principles  of  labor 
organizations  are  justified  in  so  far  as  they  advance  and  protect 
the  interests  of  labor  generally,  and  deal  fairly  with  all  classes 
of  labor.  No  particular  class  of  employees  has  the  right  in 
the  name  of  labor  to  use  labor  organizations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few,  and  against  labor  generally,  by  demanding  high 
wages  for  the  few,  which  repress  industry  generally  and  throw 
many  more  millions  of  laborers  out  of  employment.  The  posi- 
tion recently  taken  by  certain  classes  of  employees  has  injured 
employees  generally  more  than  anything  else.  A  few  are  in- 
sisting upon  profiting  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  prostitution  and  a  misapplication  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  labor  organization.  Just  how  long  labor  generally  and 
the  public  are  going  to  stand  for  this  is  an  interesting  question. 
One  of  the  troubles  that  I  see  is  due  to  the  fact  that  labor 
has  been  led  or  misled  into  taking  arbitrary  positions  without 
consideration  or  regard  for  the  interests  of  others  who  are  in- 
volved. Neither  owners  nor  employees  have  the  right  to  be 
arbitrary.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  created  as  a  protection 
to  employees,  employers  and  the  public.  It  is  the  tribunal  which 
the  law  has  created  to  guard  them  all.  When  labor  leaders 
refuse  to  utilize  that  tribunal  and  threaten  nation-wide  strikes 
and  national  distress,  if  they  are  required  to  follow  the  procedure 
which  the  law  provides,  I  am  suspicious  of  their  confidence 
in  the  merit  of  their  claim. 
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Results  of  the  National 

Perfect  Package  Campaign 

Tiif  American  Raii.wa  i  in  and  the  Ameri- 

can Railway  Express  Company,  which  jointly  con- 
ducted the  national  perfect  package  campaign  during 
the  month  of  November,  1921,  have  prepared  a  16-page 
pamphlet  telling  of  the  results  of  that  campaign  as  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  1,294  participating  cities  and  towns.  It 
is  generally  lielicvcd  that  the  good  effects  emanating  from 
this  effort  to  improve  the  packing  and  handling  of  packages 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  nor  entirely  by  the 
largo  number  of  irregularities  which  were  corrected   at  the 


month  02.165  packages  were  refused  acceptance  by  the 
Bureau's  inspectors  and  returned  to  the  shippers  to  be  re- 
coopered   and    repaired.      This   totaled    150   per  cent   more 

ge  refusals  than  recorded  by  that  bureau  during  the 
previi  u-  mouth,  and,  according  to  freight  claim  representa- 
tive, it  is  a  fair  indication  that  closer  supervision  of  this 
sort  had  been  long  needed.     In  addition,  shipping  and  re- 

■  i  lerks,  as  well  as  the  shipping  public,  obtained  an 
intensified  education  in  the  requirements  of  the  freight  classi- 
fication. Propaganda,  in  the  form  of  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets, articles  in  the  newspapers  and  trade  journals,  as  well 
as  numerous  lectures,  have  all  helped  to  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  an  efficient  freight  and  package  handling  sys- 
tem which  had  been  greatly  deficient  before.     It  is  felt  that 


TABLE    l—i TABULATION    OF    IRREGULARITIE! 

Freight  Per  cent 

Number  of  errors  discovered  in  bills  of  lading  or  express  receipt? 25,965  28.0 

Number  of  errors  discovered  in  marking-  shipments 46,590  50.2 

Number  t.f  other  defects  discovered  in  packing  or  packages 20,168  21. S 

T.Mai                                                                                                                  

•92,723  100.0 
Freight 

.    of  shipments   received    without   exception 98.91% 


F.xpress 

Per  cent               Total 

Per  cent 

45.406 

71.371 

41.0 

22.30? 

27.9 

40.0 

12,320 

15  4                    32.497 

10.0 

•80.130 

100.0             '173.853 

100.0 

Express 

Freight  and  express 

combined 

99.10% 

point  of  shipment.  However,  the  country-wide  interest  at- 
tracted to  the  importance  and  necessity  of  starting  shipments 
right — well  packed,  in  adequate  containers,  and  correctly 
marked — has  amply  repaid  those  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  work  a  success. 

The  campaign  is  considered  to  have  developed  broader  and 
more  cordial  relations  between  shippers  and  carriers.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  permanent  joint  committees  which  have  been 
established  at  many  shipping  points.  Furthermore,  work  of 
this  kind  enabled  the  railroads  to  determine,  at  practically 
every  receiving  station,  which  of  the  shippers  were  at  fault 
in  their  method  of  packing.  It  also  definitely  established  the 
extent  of  the  imperfection  of  the  packages  being  delivered  to 
the  carriers  by  the  shipping  public.  The  Western  Weighing 
&  Inspection  Bureau  reported  that  during  the  perfect  package 


the  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  be  of  particular  value 
to  the  claim  agents  in  their  efforts  to  make  favorable  claim 
settlements. 

Table  No.  1  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  errors 
reported  during  the  perfect  package  campaign  were  the  re- 
sult of  inaccuracy  in  the  marking  of  shipments 

Table  No  2  gives  the  recapitulation  of  the  detailed  reports 
contained  within  the  pamphlet.  The  rejxirts  of  the  1,294 
eities  and  towns  are  grouped  with  respect  to  their  size  and 
.ire  summarized  accordingly. 

The  above  tallies  are  considered  more  of  an  ''indication'' 

than  a  fact.     The  wide  range  of  differences  in  the  figures 

indicate  inaccuracy  which  is  due  to  the  variability  in  the  effi- 

of    the    freight    inspection    service    throughout    the 

country. 


rAELE   2— RECAPITULATION  OF  DETAILED   REPORTS   HEREWITH 


Freight  and  express 


<»roup  Population 

(56  cities). ..  Over    100,000 

<156  citi<     I  25.000  to  100,000 

(254  cities) 10,000  to 

no) 5.000  to    10,000 

(601  cities  and  towns).    ...  Under 

Total      (1.294     cities     ami 

towns) 


Number 

exceptions 

50,357 

30.726 

2.761 
1.592 


Number 
shi,  .ncnts 
7.8/1,455 

320.083 


Number 
1.74C 


shipments 


.745  M01, 

1   and  2  do  not  agree  because   145  til 


Number 
exception* 

115.054 

.!7.h57 


.ill  exceptions 


IRDS    OF    I   \K'.|  K    CITIES 


Frcigt"  mbincri 


No.  of 
exceptions 


No.  of 
shipments 


exceptions 


shipment 


11,895 

3.054 
377 


Combined 
per  cent 
per  feci 

99  40 


MM 


w  ill  see  a  tie 

to  nil  ■  srave 

for    the   hospitals? 

.ml    look    and 


I      \  igent  of  the  Southern   Railway  at   « >M   Fort. 

V  C.,  is  complimented  by  the  auditi  department  for  reporting 
for    the   montl  mber,    when    his   business   amounted   to 

21,677,  uncollected  bills  of  only  $5  52;  and  the  auditor  says,  in 
his  letter,  that  this  is  not  materially  different  from  the  reports 
of  the  prrrnlins  ten  month]      Mi  tlin  has.  been  in  the 

irl    of   the   time  ,n   tram   rlisp 


Practical  Education  in  the  Car  Department* 

Systematic  Instruction  and  Examination  of  Inspectors  and 
Foremen  and  Annual  Staff  Conventions 

By  C.  G.  Juneau 
Master  Car  Builder,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 


Tin.  EXPERIENCE  of  ages  has  been  used  to  build  up  and 
advance  most  of  our  methods  of  transportation,  but  in 
railroading  we  have  only  the  wisdom  of  a  hundred 
years  to  help  solve  our  problems.  And  as  the  United  States 
contains  some  60  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
world  and  the  remaining  40  per  cent  is  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  cannot  even  turn  for  help  to  others  but 
must  confine  our  studies  to  an  analysis  of  our  own  experi- 
ences in  the  endeavor  to  solve  our  difficulties. 

Examination  of  the  industry  of  railroading  reveals,  first, 
that  it  is  immense.  Excluding  agriculture,  it  is  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  country,  and  it  approaches  in  size  a 
majority  of  the  other  industries  combined.  Its  very  immensity 
means  to  it  many  problems.  Second,  it  is  very  complex  in 
its  make-up,  including,  as  it  does,  large  and  varied  forms  of 
activities.  Wide  experience  is  a  first  necessity  to  a  successful 
railroad  man.  Third,  it  is  variable,  ever  fluctuating  in  quan- 
tity and  changing  in  character.  The  problem  of  how  to 
handle  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  today  will  be  replaced  to- 
morrow by  a  deeper  problem,  because  of  the  changing  of  the 
chief  commodity  to  be  moved  to  wheat,  lumber,  or  oil.  There 
is  nothing  tangible  to  guide  railroads;  and  as  business  con- 
ditions change  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  possible  to  alter 
existing  equipment  or  provide  new  equipment,  only  by  care- 
ful study  of  all  forms  of  industrial  and  agricultural  condi- 
tions, politics,  money  markets,  and  general  world  conditions, 
can  an  intelligent  forecast  of  demands  upon  the  railroads  be 
arrived  at. 

The  fact  that  the  undertaking  is  so  immense  at  once  sug- 
gests that  railroad  employees  should  be  drawn  from  par- 
ticular schools  or  universities  wherein  they  would  be  specially 
trained  for  one  or  another  of  the  phases  of  railroad  work. 
No  educational  institution  can  produce  a  railroad  man  for 
the  reason  that  railroading  is  complex  and  fluctuating.  His 
education  must  accompany  his  experience,  and  must  change 
to  conform  to  fluctuations  in  railroad  conditions. 

Lacking  centuries  of  experience  on  which  to  base  their 
judgment,  unable  to  use  the  experience,  of  other  countries, 
and  unable  to  turn  to  educational  institutions  to  provide  a 
trained  personnel,  the  railroads'  one  chance  of  resurrection 
seems  to  lie  in  the  education  of  their  own  employees  along 
the  lines  of  their  employment. 

Railroad  education  might  be  divided  into  three  phases, 
viz.,  (1)  education  of  the  men;  (2)  education  of  their 
officials,  and  (3)  education  of  the  public.  I  am  going  to 
deal  mainly  with  the  first  subject  and  confine  my  remarks 
to  our  own  experiences  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
railroad  I  serve. 

Systematic    Education   of    Foremen  and   Inspectors 

As  a  prelude  to  our  educational  campaign,  it  was  laid  down 
that  all  officers  in  the  mechanical  department  should  en- 
deavor to  educate  those  responsible  to  them  to  help  in  making 
railroad  service  a  vital  response  of  human  effort  and  energy. 
It  was  realized  that  the  first  milepost  could  not  be  success- 
fully and  safely  approached  unless  those  interested  under- 
took their  work  seriously,  and  this  could  not  be  brought 
about  until  those   in  charge  had  created  an  atmosphere  of 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago,  on 
January  16.   1922. 


respect  and  established  the  fact  that  there  was  need  for  each 
employee's  best  effort. 

The  multiplicity  of  instructions  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  were  issued  during  government  control  made 
compliance  with  them  almost  a  human  impossibility.  Con- 
flict, doubt  and  confusion  existed.  Our  then  master  car 
builder  drew  up  and  issued  a  booklet  laying  down  guiding 
rules  for  every  phase  of  work  in  the  car  department.  This 
was  issued  to  all  supervisory  forces,  and  its  effect  was  elec- 
trical. Summed  up  in  the  terms  of  the  carman,  "it  put  the 
car  department  on  the  map."  The  principal  parts  of  this 
booklet  were  published  in  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
commencing  in  January,  1920.  This  move  may  be  termed 
the  real  beginning  of  our  educational  system  in  the  mechani- 
cal department.  At  the  present  time,  a  book  covering  the 
maintenance  of  and  repairs  to  locomotives,  and  instituting 
standard  practices  even  to  the  finest  detail,  is  in  process  of 
completion.  In  the  meantime  the  information  is  utilized  by 
being  issued  piece  by  piece  in  the  form  of  circular  letters. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  first  booklet,  a  concerted 
move  was  made  to  have  every  foreman  or  group  of  foremen 
provided  with  a  Car  Builders'  Dictionary  and  to  supplement 
this  later  with  other  books.  Those  engaged  in  special  under- 
takings were  induced  to  obtain  the  most  authoritative  publi- 
cations dealing  with  their  particular  work,  and  many  of  our 
car  department  supervisors  became  connected  with  institutions 
and  organizations  which  conducted  discussions  and  issued 
current  literature  on  terse  subjects. 

Monthly  educational  bulletins  have  been  issued  which  deal 
systematically  with  the  various  phases  of  the  car  department 
work.  One  series  of  articles  covers  air  brake  work,  another 
safety  appliances,  etc.  The  bulletins  are  furnished  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  the  information  available  to  every 
employee  in  the  department,  no  matter  where  located.  Ques- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  the  articles  are  taken  up  by 
the  men  direct  with  whoever  is  conducting  the  publication, 
without  passing  through  any  official  channels,  and  the  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  both  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
bulletin.  When  necessary,  the  bulletins  are  supplemented 
with  blueprints  or  sketches. 

It  was  realized,  however,  that  results  would  be  derived 
more  from  successful  application  than  from  any  particular 
virtue  of  the  scheme  itself.  We  therefore  arranged  for  every 
inspector — freight  and  passenger — to  be  examined  by  our 
general  safety  appliance  inspector,  and  later  all  foremen 
were  similarly  questioned.  When  this  questioning  was  com- 
pleted, a  regular  monthly  examination  system  was  inaugu- 
rated. This  is  conducted  by  sending  to  the  district  general 
car  foremen  20  questions,  based  on  information  previously 
published  in  the  educational  bulletins,  which  on  a  given  day 
are  distributed  to  inspectors  and  foremen.  Below  each  ques- 
tion, space  is  provided  for  the  answer.  When  filled  in  the 
papers  are  returned  and  marked;  five  marks  per  question 
are  allowed.  The  results  are  systematically  recorded  in  my 
office  and  bulletined  locally. 

As  a  result  of  this  system  we  have  effected  an  improvement 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  first  report  on 
our  educational  campaign  stated  that  the  then  existing  opin- 
ion that  bad  safety  appliance  conditions  on  our  cars  and 
locomotives  was  due  to  negligence  was  not  correct;   it  was 
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due  to  ignorance.  It  went  on  to  say  that  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  inspectors  on  the  system  could  pass  an  85 
per  cent  examination,  and  not  25  per  cent  could  pass  a  50 
per  cent  test  That  report  was  made  less  than  two  years 
but  today  the  number  not  regularly  obtaining  90  per  cent  is 
negligible.  Of  course  there  has  been  quite  a  little  trans- 
ferring of  men  to  other  work,  and  in  some  instances  inspec- 
tors have  had  to  be  taken  out  of  service.  But  our  inspectors 
today — the  men  we  regard  as  of  primary  importance  to  the 
movement  of  our  equipment — wear  an  air  of  confidence  born 
of  knowledge.  Our  derailments  and  accidents  have  decreased, 
and  our  percentage  of  on-time  trains  has  risen  to  a  very 
pleasing  degree. 

The  examinations  so  far  have  been  confined  to  safety 
appliances  and  matters  connected  directly  and  indirectly 
therewith.  Extension  to  air  brakes  is  being  made,  and  we 
propose  gradually  to  include  questions  concerning  wheels, 
axles,  general  repairs,  etc.  Now  no  carman  is  appointed  an 
inspector  unless  he  can  pass  the  necessary  practical  exam- 
ination. Men  desirous  of  promotion  are  voluntarily  taking 
the  monthly  examinations,  and  we  have  at  present  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  fast  qualifying  for  positions  of 
responsibility.  The  enthusiasm  alone  displayed  by  the  men 
has  been  full  reward  for  the  effort  necessary  to  inaugurate 
and  sustain  the  campaign,  l>ut  I  feel  that  the  big  harvest  is 
yet  to  be  reaped. 

Annual   Department   Staff   Meetings 

It  was  realized  that  as  a  group  railroad  employees  attained 
a  tremendous  measure  of  experience,  due  to  the  large  scope 
of  the  work,  but  that  failure  resulted  from  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  exchanging  ideas.  Accordingly,  it  was  arranged 
to  hold  annual  staff  meetings  of  the  car  department  and  the 
locomotive  department  at  Milwaukee."  Later  we  inaugurated 
conventions  of  the  blacksmiths,  traveling  engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  a  particular  phase  of  railroad  work.  At 
these  staff  meetings  and  conventions,  prepared  papers  are 
read  and  discussed.  The  keen  interest  of  the  management 
in  the  meetings  has  been  evidenced  by  the  attendance  of  the 
nt.  vice-president,  general  manager,  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  other  officers.  Such  meetings 
as  these  wherein  matters  are  discussed  without  restraint  are 
most  valuable  educational  schools,  Foremen  or  master  me- 
chanics opposed  to  a  scheme  proposed  1>\  the  management 
will  leave  such  meetings  enthusiasts  for  the  scheme  by  virtue 
of  knowledge  of  the  other  man's  viewpoint;  or.  on  the  other 
hand,  modification  and  even  withdrawal  fit'  schemes  may 
result  from  cold  •fan-  produced  by  unrestrained  discussion. 

At  these  staff  meetings  supervisors  are  educated  as  to  how 
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resulting  from  our  experience  and  experiments.  This  task 
is  simplified  somewhat  where  officials  have  served  in  the 
ranks,  or  made  more  difficult  where  they  have  not.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  impart  one's  knowledge  to  another,  and 
the  added  handicap  of  lack  of  time  and  opportunity  often 
makes  it  a  difficult  problem.  The  need  of  having  those  ad- 
ministrating a  department  made  aware  of  all  that  is  involved, 
however,  stands  out  very  clearly  in  my  mind.  The  means 
we  endeavor  to  employ  to  attain  the  desired  result  is  dis- 
cussion of  each  problem  by  the  men  on  the  spot.  This  ad- 
mittedly does  not  entirely  serve  the  purpose,  and  greater 
education  in  this  direction  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Education  of  the  Public 

Although  the  railroads  are  servants  of  the  public,  it  is 
astonishing  what  colossal  ignorance  exists  in  regard  to  even 
the  simplest  phases  of  their  operation.  This  alone  is  a  severe 
handicap  to  railroads  in  their  present  dilemma:  hut  when 
public  opinion  is  fed  by  contributions  to  a  vicious  press  by 
audiors  often  ignorant  of  anything  beyond  the  most  ele- 
mentary railroad  matters,  they  are  even  further  harassed. 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  press  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  certain  section 
of  it  which  allows  its  remarks  on  railroad  problems  to  take 
the  form  of  destructive  criticism.  Such  articles  are  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  good,  but  do  the  railroads  much  damage.  If 
the  section  of  die  press  referred  to  is  attempting  to  harm  the 
railroad-,  its  attitude  is  a  great  success.  If  it  is  trying  to 
better  conditions  for  die  public,  it  is  a  drastic  failure. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  referred  to,  we  occupy 
tin  very  unpleasant  position  of  having  a  portion  of  the  public 
believe  that  die  railroads  are  nothing  but  a  network  of 
intrigue — rotten  in  morals  and  with  only  sordid  aims  in 
view.  To  those  who  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  work,  not  because  they  received  adequate  monetary 
or  other  reward,  but  because  the  word  "sen  ice"  meant  to 
them  what  die  colors  mean  to  a  regiment  in  battle,  this  is 
indeed  their  cup  of  bitterness.  It  is  time  for  action.  Let  us 
concert  our  efforts  to  have  the  public  know  that  the  railroad 
man  is  not  a  rotter,  not  an  ignoramus,  but  their  efficient 
most  loyal  sen-ant,  and  a  worthy  citizen  of  this  great  republic. 


ORTS  OF  APPLES  from  Halifax.  X  S.,  this  season  have 
amounted  to  613,886  barrels,  5,635  boxes  and  3,739  half  barrels. 
These  apples  have  cone  to  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Glas- 
gdw,  Hull,  Vvonraouth,  Cardiff,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies,  Mew 
York  and  Boston 


I 

Fighting  the  Snow  in  Norway 


Handling  Freight  in  the  Country's  Largest  Terminal 

Marked  Reductions  in  Costs  Obtained  by  Operating  Electric 
Tractors  and  Trailer  Trucks 


The  Pennsylvania  has  recently  revised  its  method  of 
handling  less-than-carload  freight  at  its  new  terminal 
at  Polk  street,  Chicago,  with  excellent  results.  Haul- 
ing by  trailer  trucks  and  electric  tractors  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  new  system.  Introduced  in  July,  1920,  and 
enlarged  upon  in  the  following  year,  the  equipment  and  the 
system  built  around  it  has  operated  to  accomplish  marked 
economies.  The  amount  of  labor  required  for  the  handling 
of  the  freight  has  been  reduced  more  than  half  and  the 
tonnage  handled  per  man  has  more  than  doubled.  Greater 
elasticity    in    performance   has   obtained,    while   business    is 


A  Typical  Tractor  Train  on  the  Freight  House  Floor 

handled  with  greater  dispatch  and  less  demand  on  floor 
space. 

As  described  in  the  Railway  Age  of  August  2,  1918, 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  this  large  freight  house,  the 
Polk  street  terminal  is  a  four-story  structure,  450  ft.  wide 
and  745  ft.  long,  which  is  built  over  19  tracks  with  a  stand- 
ing capacity  of  375  cars;  the  first  or  street  level  floor  con- 
stituting the  freight  house  proper  and  the  upper  three  floors 
being  utilized  for  storage  by  a  warehousing  concern.  All 
merchandise  is  handled  between  the  several  floors  and  the 
track  level  platforms  by  32  elevators,  8  of  which  are  throe- 
ton,  21  five-ton  and  2   10-ton. 

From  the  opening  of  the  building  in  1918  to  July,  1920, 
the  hauling  was  accomplished  by  hand-trucking.  The  equip- 
ment consisted  of  the  ordinary  two- wheel  trucks  and  25 
trucks  of  the  four-wheel  type,  and  the  system  required  each 
trucker  to  push  his  load  from  the  point  of  loading  to  its 
destination.  Meanwhile  the  Western  Warehousing  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania,  which  occupies 
the  600,000  sq.  ft.  of  storage  room  on  the  upper  three  floors, 
had  adopted  and  was  operating  to  advantage  a  system  of 
tractor  haulage,  the  warehousing  equipment  consisting  of 
three  tractors  and  200  trailer  trucks. 

Hand  trucking  in  the  freight  house  never  having  been 
very  satisfactory  and  having  afforded  little  opportunity  to 
reduce  a  considerable  expense  and  annoyance  of  handling 
freight  by  this  means  in  so  large  a  building,  observations 
were  made  of  the  warehousing  company's  system,  and  some 
experimenting  was  done  on  the  freight  house  floor  itself.  As 
a  result  of  these  observations  it  was  finally  decided  to  in- 
augurate tractor  haulage  and  pursuant  to  the  decision  four 
Mercury  tractors  and  an  equipment  of  trailer  trucks  were 
installed    in    Tulv,    1920.      In    November,    1921,    after    15 


months  of  tractor  operation  the  equipment  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  two  tractors  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
trailer  trucks  to  bring  the  total  up  to  725. 

The  System  of  Handling  the  Freight 

The  system  under  which  the  haulage  operations  are  per- 
formed with  this  equipment  is  as  follows:  The  building 
being  divided  into  outbound  and  inbound  sections;  outbound 
freight  delivered  to  the  house  by  street  vehicles  is  received 
at  any  one  of  33  doors,  unless  it  is  a  load  of  seven  packages 
or  less  in  which  case  it  is  received  only  at  a  package  door, 
or  unless  it  is  a  load  of  perishable  freight  when  it  is  re- 
ceived only  at  a  perishable  freight  door.  At  these  doors  the 
vehicle  is  met  by  a  gang  of  three  men  consisting  ot  a 
receiving  clerk,  truckman  and  loader,  who  with  the  exception 
of  the  gangs  at  the  package  and  perishable  freight  doors,  are 
assigned  to  two  doors. 

These  men  proceed  to  load  the  goods  received  from  the 
vehicles  upon  the  empty  trailer  trucks  which  are  distributed 
by  tractor  under  orders  from  a  supervisor.  Only  that 
freight  may  be  placed  on  any  one  truck  which  is  to  go  into 
one  car  even  though  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  single 
package.  As  soon  as  this  freight  is  loaded  on  the  trailer 
trucks,  they  are  pushed  to  the  nearest  elevators,  the  average 


Tractor  Trains  Operating  on  the  Track  Platforms 

distance  to  which  is  40  ft.,  where  they  are  surrendered  to 
an  elevator  man  who  lowers  them  to  the  track  level  and 
pushes  them  out  upon  the  platforms.  Here  they  are  ar- 
ranged into  trains  by  a  "floating  stevedore"  under  a  plan 
whereby  all  of  the  trucks  for  each  track  are  assembled  to- 
gether. They  are  then  picked  up  by  a  tractor  and  hauled  to 
their  destinations,  the  tractor  in  every  case  picking  up  the 
trucks  as  it  proceeds  from  the  outer  end  of  the  platform 
toward  that  end  which  permits  it  to  pass  around  the  end  of 
the  tracks. 

The  plan  also  provides  that  on  any  one  trip  only  those 
trailer  trucks  are  picked  up  for  transit  which  are  to  be 
delivered  to  the  platform  for  which  the  tractor  train  is  en- 
route.  Having  reached  the  platform  in  question,  each  truck 
is  then  set  out  at  a  point  adjacent  to  the  car  in  which  the 
contents  are  to  be  loaded,  this  operation  being  performed  by 
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the  one  man,  aside  from  the  motorman,  who  accompanies  the 
tractor  train.  When  the  freight  is  received  by  rail  in  trap 
or  transfer  cars  the  system  differs  only  in  the  fact  of  its 
operations  being  carried  on  entirely  at  track  level  without 
the  intervening  steps  introduced  by  elevator  operation. 

The  Inbound  Operations  Are  Just  the  Reverse 

In  handling  inbound  freight  the  packages  are  loaded  upon 
the  trailer  trucks  under  a  tallyman's  direction  and  according 
to  a  plan  whereby  each  truck  is  loaded  only  with  that 
freight  marked  for  the  same  destination  in  the  house.     Aftei 


in  use  at  the  Polk  street  terminal  is  that  the  benefits  which 
are  now  accruing  from  it  are  the  results  of  considerable  de- 
velopment and  have  increased  steadily  as  the  men  have 
become  more  accustomed  with  the  system  and  as  the  amount 
of  equipment  has  been  enlarged.  A  good  indication  of  this 
is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  while  the  average  tons  handled 
per  man  per  hour  was  1.20  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921, 
it  has  increased  to  an  average  of  1.76  for  the  last  six  months 
and  for  the  last  three  months  the  figure  has  averaged  above 
1.80. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  E.  H.  Kirk- 


TRUCKING  OPERATIONS  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA'S  POLK  STREET  TERMINAL  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  TRACTOR  INSTALLATIONS 

The  last   six   months   of    1921    under  tractor  haulage 


The  six  months  period  prior  to  tractor  haulage 


Month 

January. . . 
February. . 
March. . . . 

April 

May 

June 


183 
328 
155 
199 
256 


Average  men 

per  month     219.3 


Number  of 
truckers    Trucker 
employed     hours 
43.651 


48.763 
8S.023 
37,739 
49,785 
69.674 


Tons 
handled 
37.038 
45,940 
56,611 
22,926 
38,104 
55.107 


334,635       255,726 


Trucking  force 


Trucking  hours 


Month 


Tractor  Tractor 

operators  and     Total     Truckers  operators  and    Total 


Jul?::/::: 

August.. . . 
September. 
October. .  . 
November. 

Avr'ge.  men    per 


Truckers         helpers 


i  nth. 


18,922 
16,275 
19,444 
17.815 
19,734 
17,964 


94.5         110,154 


helpers 
1,740 
1.454 
1,902 
1,782 
1.862 
2,346 


hours 
20,662 
17.729 
21.346 
19.597 
21,596 
20,310 


Tons 

handled 

33.712 

29.773 

35,710 

35.256 

39.921 

37.356 


Tons 
per  man. 
hour 
1.63 
1.68 
1.67 
1.80 
1.85 
1.84 


the  trucks  are  loaded  each  truck  is  pushed  to  the  nearest 
elevator  where  an  elevator  man  raises  it  to  the  first  floor, 
the  operation  thereafter  consisting  of  its  haulage  by  tractor 
to  the  proper  destination  which  may  be  in  the  alphabetical 
section  of  the  house,  such  as  Section  D  for  Duncan  Brothers, 
a  section  specially  restricted  for  a  particular  shipper;  the 
cold  storage  room,  or  a  point  where  cars  are  loaded  for  the 
und  rground  tunnel  system.  Arriving  at  these  points,  the 
trucks  are  uncoupled  from  the  train  and  the  freight  is  either 
unloaded  or  left  on  the  trucks,  depending  upon  the  demand 
for  trucks  at  the  time  and  the  likelihood  of  their  being  re- 
leased within  a  neriod  not  to  exceed  48  hours. 

The  trains  ordinarily  consist  of  seven  or  eight  trucks  but 
often  carry  as  many  as  14  or  IS  loads,  this  loading  being 
governed  almost  entirely  by  the  bulkiness  of  the  packages 
and  operating  convenience  rather  than  by  consideration  of 
power.  As  has  been  slated  above,  the  tractor  crew 
consists  only  of  a  motorman  and  an  attendant  although 
some  conditions  arise  where  it  is  found  advisable  to  engage 
the  assistance  of  additional  attendants  temporarily  as  where 
a  l'>ng  train  of  bulky  material  must  be  assisted  around 
-hi rf »  comers  or  along  narrow  platforms  of  which  there  are 
n  ihe  house. 

Marked  Results  Have  Been  Obtained 

[>cnefits  which  have  arisen  from  the  traitor  operation 
veral.     A  comparison  of  the  records  for  the   I 
months  of  this  year  with  those  for  the  six  months  immedi 
receding  the  inauguration  of  the  pi  m  bring 

Mt      A1-  the  accompanying  table  shows,  between  these 
periods  the  average  number  of  tons  handled  per  tmcker  has 
■  1  from  1167  to  2228,  or  90  per  cent,  while  the 
i    of  tons   handled   per  man   |mt  hour  has  been   in 
creased  from  an  a-  764  to  1  746  or  128  per  rent, 

ompared  with  the  records  of  the  last  three-  mon 

0.764   to  above   1.80,      I  his 
rion  in  the  forces  actually  handling  the  freight  h 
permitted    ome  reductions  to  be  made  in  clerii    i  Forces     The 

i  rom  vehicles 

from  6  or  7  men  to  2  and   •     It  has  also  been  po 

down  the  distance  through  which  the  truckmen  are  required 

to   operate    from  of    1,000    ft     or    i 

One  interesting  point  which   nrisrs  in  studving  the  system 


land,  freight  agent  and  Oscar  Hess,  general  freight  tore- 
man,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  under  whose  direction 
these  trucks  have  been  installed. 


Trend  of  Freight  Traffic 

Washington,  r>.  C 

Tin:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  to  the 
press  the  accompanying  chart  prepared  by  its  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  showing  the  trend  of  railway  freight  traffic 
since  1890,  which  indicates  that,  based  on  the  rate  of  growth 
prior  to  the  war  period,  and  disregarding  the  great  increase 
during  the  war  period,  which  was  lost  in  1(>21,  it  would 
take  until  1929  to  reach  the  high  level  thai  was  reached  in 


fiscol  n/m    -  anevam  yum 
A  Trend  Curve  of  Revenue  Ton  Miles 

lii,-  dotted  line  of  the  chart  shows  the  revenue  net 

ton  miles,   1921   being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 

foo  nine  month -.  while  the  hi  owi  the  trend 

[ed  on  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  data     Hu    1921   ton 

100     which   is   less   than 

that  for  an)  veal  since  r>l  5. 


Railroads  Conclude  Rate  Testimony  Before  I.  C.  C 

Testimony  and  Cross-Examination  of  Executives  to  Be  Followed 
by  Testimony  of  Shippers  on  Particular  Commodities 


SM.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western; 
H.  E.  Byram,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
•  &  St.  Paul;  W.  L.  Mapother,  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  and  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Age,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  general  rate  inquiry  on  January  12,  13  and  14,  after 
which  three  days,  January  16,  17  and  18,  were  devoted  to 
cross-examination  of  the  railroad  witnesses.  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  also  questioned  by 
the  commissioners  at  some  length  following  the  reading  of 
his  prepared  statement  on  January  11. 

Commissioners  Aitchison  and  Hall  resumed  their  attend- 
ance at  the  hearing  on  January  17,  joining  Commissioners 
Esch  and  Lewis  after  their  appointments  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  the  day  before. 

The  commissioners  asked  numerous  questions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  increased  efficiency  and  economy  from  various 
methods  which  have  been  very  generally  suggested,  such  as 
joint  use  of  terminals,  pooling  of  equipment,  electrification, 
abolition  of  passes  and  "private"  cars,  etc.  At  one  point 
Commissioner  Lewis  said,  however,  that  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions were  asked  which  had  been  suggested  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  commission  was  impressed  with  the 
suggestion.  All  of  the  railroad  witnesses  agreed  that  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  greater  economies  but  that  the 
important  ones  usually  require  the  investment  of  considerable 
amounts  of  capital  for  better  or  more  facilities.  While  they 
also  agreed  on  the  importance  of  small  economies,  and  Mr. 
Byram  particularly  described  many  ways  in  which  economy 
or  increased  efficiency  had  been  brought  about  by  plans  for 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  employees,  Mr.  Willard  said 
the  railroad  problem  is  not  to  be  solved  by  saving  on  lead 
pencils  or  abolishing  private  cars  or  passes.  All  of  the  execu- 
tives said  that  the  percentage  to  be  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission as  constituting  a  fair  return  after  March  1  should 
be  not  less  than  six  per  cent. 

Felton  Says  Rates  Cannot  Now  Be  Reduced 

There  can  be  no  hope  in  the  railroad  situation  if  freight 
rates  are  to  be  reduced  at  the  first  sign  of  improvement, 
Mr.  Felton  said. 

"The  position  of  the  railways,"  said  Mr.Felton,  "is  that 
no  further  reductions  of  rates  can  be  borne  by  them  until 
labor  costs  and  other  expenses  are  reduced.  The  western 
lines  in  company  with  the  other  railways  of  the  country  are 
just  beginning  to  struggle  to  their  feet  financially.  The  in- 
creases in  their  net  operating  income,  which  have  been 
secured  within  recent  months,  have  been  partly  due  to  reduc- 
tions of  wages  and  other  costs  but  even  more  to  extremely 
drastic  retrenchments.  The  facts  show  that  no  reduction  of 
rates  sufficient  to  have  any  considerable  tendency  to  increase 
the  traffic  moving  could  be  made,  unaccompanied  by  corre- 
sponding reductions  of  labor  costs,  without  throwing  the 
western  railways  back  financially  in  as  unpromising  a  situ- 
ation as  they  were  in  a  year  ago. 

"There  is  still  room  for  effecting  large  economies  in  oper- 
ating expenses,  but  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  very 
heavy  capital  expenditures.  Much  has  been  done  along  this 
line  in  the  past,  and  much  more  can  be  done.  The  capital 
required,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  on  fair  terms,  if 
the  credit  of  the  roads  is  good,  and  that  must  depend  to  a 
large  part  on  the  operating  results  which  may  be  secured. 

"If  rates  are  placed  on  such  a  level  that  the  return  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  vast 
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amount  of  additional  capital  is  far  from  promising.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  railroads'  credit  is  such  that  they  can 
raise  the  necessary  capital  and  thus  be  enabled  to  embark 
on  a  program  of  wise  improvement  in  and  additions  to  their 
properties,  with  all  that  means  in  the  matter  of  making  a 
market  for  the  materials  that  go  into  the  work  and  the  em- 
ployment it  will  give  to  thousands  who  are  now  out  of  work. 
I  know  of  no  other  single  factor  which  will  go  farther  towards 
reviving  industry. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  prospectively  the  effect  upon 
net  income  of  economies  which  may  be  made  through  in- 
creased efficiency  and  the  use  of  more  economical  methods 
in  any  given  period  of  time.  Efficiency  of  management  must 
be  tested  by  results  and  railroad  executives  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  they  be  so  tested.  The  record  of  the  American 
railroads  for  the  past  30  years  is  a  record  of  progressive 
efficiency  through  which  billions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
to  the  public  in  the  lessened  expenses  of  operation  and  but 
for  which  the  transportation  bill  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  is." 

To  Fix  Rate  Below  6  Per  Cent  a  Blow  to  Credit 

Mr.  Felton  said  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  predicate 
any  action  on  the  somewhat  improved  situation  during  the 
four  months  ending  October  31.  In  making  the  recent  re- 
ductions on  agricultural  products  the  carriers  have  gone  the 
limit  as  to  rate  reductions  until  they  reach  a  stabilized  basis 
either  by  reduced  costs  or  increased  traffic.  In  speaking  of 
the  need  for  heavy  capital  expenditures  he  recalled  the  fact 
that  in  his  testimony  in  Ex  Parte  74  he  had  referred  to  the 
need  of  more  facilities  but,  he  said,  periods  of  depression 
must  be  disregarded  in  planning  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  the  railway  executives,  he  said,  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  conditions  to  warrant  the  commission  in 
prescribing  a  less  percentage  of  return  than  that  provided 
in  the  transportation  act  for  the  period  ending  March  1, 
and  there  could  be  no  greater  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads than  an  act  of  the  commission  fixing  a  rate  lower  than 
six  per  cent.  This,  he  said,  should  also  be  regarded  as  an 
average  so  as  to  make  up  in  prosperous  times  for  periods 
of  depression.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  in  good 
times  and  the  roads  cannot  attain  it  in  dull  times  there  is 
no  hope  for  the  roads. 

Replying  to  inquiries  by  Commissioner  Lewis,  both  Mr. 
Willard  and  Mr.  Felton  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  passenger  rates  from  3.6  cents  to  3  cents  per 
mile  would  not  stimulate  traffic  sufficiently  to  offset  the 
decrease  of  $280,000,000  in  the  carriers'  revenues  which 
such  a  reduction  would  mean. 

Mr.   Willard   Questioned 

Commissioner  Esch  inquired  of  Mr.  Willard  as  to  the 
losses  that  come  from  the  issuance  of  passes  and  the  use  of 
private  cars.  Mr.  Willard  said  that  while  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  said  that  there  was  no  loss  from  the  use  of  passes, 
the  complete  abolition  of  passes  "would  not  have  a  control- 
ling influence  over  the  present  situation." 

Mr.  Willard  told  of  economy  measures  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  saving  of  fuel.  He  said  even  to  teach  firemen  to  save 
one  scoop  of  coal  a  mile  would  mean  a  saving  to  that  road 
annually  of  500,000  tons  which  Commissioner  Lewis  pointed 
"Mit  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  $1,500,000. 

Questioned  regarding  the  use  of  private  cars.  Mr.  Willard 
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said:  "That  is  another  thing  which  has  been  very  much 
misunderstood.  Of  i  ourse  the  private  car  is  just  as  much  of 
a  working  institution  of  the  railroad  as  the  office." 

Mr.  Willard  said  that  while  there  may  have  been  some 
abuses  of  the  private  car  in  the  past,  in  his  belief  there  is 
no  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score  at  the  present  time. 

"lake  mv  own  case,"  he  continued.  "When  I  am  on  the 
road  it  is  the  same  as  when  I  am  in  my  office.  My  secretary 
is  with  me.  My  tile.-  are  with  me.  I  get  my  messages  and 
carry  on  my  business  the  same  as  I  would  if  I  were  at  home. 
A  car  i>  of  very  gn  and  what  i-  true  in  my  own 

case  is  true  of  all  othi  r  i  ffii  i  rs  who  are  provided  with  cars." 

"Is  it  true  that  New  York  banker-  have  passes  over  prac- 
ticallv  all  roads'"  asked  Commissioner  Lewis. 

1:    l-   not  true  of  the  Baltimore  &   Ohio,"  replied   Mr. 
Willard  with  emphasis. 

Pointing  out  that  coal  shipment-  constitute  approximately 
48  per  cent  of  the  traffic  over  tin-  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Mr. 
Willard  said  that  should  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  coal 
freight  rates  be  made,  his  mad  would  be  required  to  handle 
20  per  cent  more  coal  or  6(1  million  tons  additional  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  such  revenues.  Such  a  thing,  he 
-aid,  would  I'e  impossible  because  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has 
not  got  the  facilities  to  handle  such  an  increase. 

View  Rate  Reduction  With  Apprehension,  Says  Byram 

Mr.    Rvram   and   Mr.   Mapother  lxrth   asserted  that  while 
some  relief  has  already  been  provided  the  carriers  through 
the  action  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  reducing  wages, 
it  is  inadequate  to  enable  any  further  reduction  in  ral 
this  time. 

Mr.  Byram  told  the  commission  that  despite  the  fact  that 
his  road  had  taken  advantage  of  every  available  resource 
to  promote  efficient  and  economical  o[*-ration  it  has 
unable  to  produce  net  returns  for  its  stockholders  "and  dur- 
ing several  months  in  the  last  year  has  failed  to  earn  its 
fixed  i  harges. 

"The  universal  demand  for  further  reduction  in  freight 
rate^  presents  a  -ituation.  therefore,  which  we  must  view  with 
apprehension,"  hi-  said 

Mr.  Byram  added  that  while  immense  opportunities  are 
available  for  further  increasing  economy  of  operation  by 
large  investments  in  reducing  grades,  double  track,  improv- 
ing   and    in.  initial    facilities,    etc.,    these    improve 

mem-  cannot  be  made  because  they  would  "require  the 
investment  of  immense  sums  of  new   capital  which  cannot 

be  obtained  uide--  the  earning-  of  the   railroads  are  such   a- 

to  satisfy  investors  that  such  investments  in  railroad  securi 
ties  would  hi-  -.ife    ind  f >r< mIu.  live, 

V  die  present  time,"  he  continued,  "because  of  the  im 
in    railroad-  generally,  money  for  improve 

...n.,!'  ed     m    lie'    il-u. il    wav     e\i  ept    al    rates 

thi  ted  by  the  Transportation 

irned  on   the  value  of  the  improvement. 
"Therefore,  it  would  -rem  that  the  need  of  the  immediate 
situation   requires    i   reduction   in  operating  costs  and   fuel 
and  labor,  which  n1  of  tin-  total  operating 

nii-t  bear  the  larger  jM>rtion  of  the  reduction     Ft 
. 'her  supplies  ahead)  are  coming  down  and  the  United 
i  i  Board  da  ision    1 47   do  reased   our 

ill    dino-i    1 1    per  i  tut  70,000  per  month 

..   last  July,     rhese  changes  have  been  helpful  but  it 
.'.Hi  from  i  i     submitted  that  greater  relief 

p  the  transportation  s)  stem  intai  t  " 

W    L.  Mapother  for  Southern  Roads 

\  1 1 .  r   reviewing  the  ndition   of  the   southern 

railroads  which  for  the  year  whii  h  ended  on  October  I 

•   on   their   uive-tin.  i  '      Mr     \l  ■ 

ced  without  a  verj   material  redu< 


tion  in  operating  costs,  which  latter  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out the  modification  of  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions 
along  the  lines  suggested.  Any  arbitrary  or  premature  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  would  certainly  prove 
ruinous  to  the  general  business  interests." 

Mr.  Mapother  said  "present  conditions  of  business  do  not 
justify  an  optimistic  expectation  for  an  early  commercial 
revival. 

"Judged  even  by  the  net  railway  operating  revenue  of  the 
southern  carriers  for  the  four  months'  period  since  the  wage 
reduction,  from  July  1.  1021,  to  October  31,  1921,  the  yield 
on  the  investment  falls  about  v^T.)  |>er  cent  short  of  that 
contemplated  by  law,"  he  continued.  "Had  not  the  traffic 
movement  in  Octolier  been  influenced  by  abnormal  condi- 
tions the  deficiency  in  the  return  on  the  investment  for  the 
four  months'  jx-riod  since  July  1.  1921,  would  have  been 
even  greater.  The  management  of  almost  every  road  in  the 
southern  region  has  given  expression  to  a  deferred  mainte- 
nance in  1921,  particularly  in  equipment.  Had  the  full 
complement  of  maintenance  Ikvii  effected,  the  yield  on  the 
investment  would  have  been   still   further  reduced. 

"I  believe  that  thrifty  and  careful  administration  has 
prai  ticed  to  the  maximum  extent  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  transportation  situation  during  the  past 
year  have  forced  the  application  of  economy  upon  a  scale 
which,  if  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time,  must  ulti- 
mately   rebound  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest." 

Mr.  Mapother  said  "wages  of  railroad  employees  should 
be  more  flexible  and  in  a  larger  degree  determined  by  the 
management 

"In  this  way,"  be  said,  "railroad  operations  will  more 
quickly  adjust  themselves  to  economi<  conditions  and  the 
ability  of  the  railroads  to  pay  a  given  wage  under  certain 
conditions  will  be  given  consideration  in  fixing  wages.  The 
standardization  of  railroad  wages  i-  wrong  in  principle. 
There  i-  no  logical  reason  why  railroad  lalior  should  not 
be  amenable  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  the  same 
extent  as  labor  engaged  in  other  line-  .if  industrial  endeavor. 
Aside  from  tlii-  discussion,  however,  the  first  essential  to 
im  rea-ing  the  net  income  of  carrier-  in  the  southern  region 
i-  a  reduction  in  wages. 

"While  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  fuel  in  recent  years 
li.i-  l.een  a  substantia]  factor,  the  excessive!)  high  expendi- 
tures for  labor  have  presented  by  far  the  most  formidable 

barrier   in    the   wav    of   -mailer   eo-t-    of  operation   and    inci- 

dentall)  the  greatest  obstacle  against  the  realization  of  a 
satisfactory  income  under  the  Transportation  Act.  I  .ilmr 
costs,  although  measurabl)  modified  by  recent  revision-  in 
wage   schedules   and   agreements,   an    -till  overstepping  all 

Is  of  proportion  in  comparison  with  other  charge-  and 
their  absorption  of  urns-  earnings  i-  yet  Substantially  greater 
than   was  ever  recorded  under  normal  or  pre  war  conditions." 

Joint   Facility   Savings   Much   Exaggerated 

Mr  Mapother  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  saving  which 
ii  i-  claimed  would  result  from  greater  use  of  joint  facilities 
i-  verv  much  overestimated 

•  It   i-  not  believed."  Mr    Mapother  said,  "that  anv  en- 
hanced econoro)   '.in  be  produced  in  this  direction  without 
incurring    an    enormous    expenditure    for    rearrangin 
expanding   the   existing   terminal    facilities      Personally,    I 
believe  that  the  somev  hat  popular  idea   that  gi 
and  improved  effirienc)   '.in  Ik'  brought  about  through  a  more 

intensive  joint  use  of  the  existing  terminal  facilities  ha-  been 
verv  much  exaggerated  or  i-.  in  fact,   i  fallao 

faint   facilities  are  now   being  made  use  ol   in  most  in- 

.  win  rem  the  handling  of  traffit  can  l«-  expedited  and 

economies  effected      During  federal  control  much  effort  was 

made  to  extend  the  joint  u-e  of  fa,  ilitie-.  but  the  re-ult-  were 

ling  to  mv  observation,  verj  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
mam  instances,  it  was  not  onh  clearh  demonstrated  that  no 
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nv  resulted,  but  the  expedition  of  traffic  was  impaired; 
shippers  were  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  and  much  dis- 
satisfaction resulted. 

•"The  joint  facility  accounts  of  the  Southern  lines  for  the 
year  which  ended  on  September  30,  1921 — showing  a  debit 
of  $1,550,273 — indicate  that  die  exchange  of  facilities  is 
being  practiced  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  Additional 
arrangements  of  this  character  are  being  and  will  be  effected 
whenever  the  possibility  of  more  economical  operation  may 
present  itself,  but  nothing  short  of  complete  reconstruction 
and  enlargement  of  the  existing  facilities  would  render  it 
possible  to  uniformly  establish  joint  operations  at  all  im- 
portant terminals." 

Decline  in  Railway  Development 

Pointed  Out  by  S.  O.  Dunn 

The  progressive  decline  in  railway  development  in  the 
United  States  as  measured  by  miles  of  line  and  cars  and 
locomotives  ordered  and  built  in  recent  years  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Dunn  in  tabulations  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Rail- 
way Age  and  confirmed  by  official  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  decline,  Mr.  Dunn  showed, 
has  been  accentuated  since  the  war  and  by  1920  there  was 
an  actual  reduction  in  the  mileage  of  line  and  in  the  number 
of  locomotives  and  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  service,  but 
die  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  increase  had  begun  long 
before  the  war. 

In  each  of  the  last  five  years  the  mileage  of  railroad  line 
abandoned  in  the  United  States  has  exceeded  the  mileage  of 
new  line  built,  Mr.  Dunn  said,  and  in  1921  the  mileage  of 
new  line  and  the  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  were  less  than 
in  almost  any  previous  year  in  railway  history.  The  new 
railroad  mileage  built  in  1921  was  475  miles,  or  less  than 
has  been  reported  in  any  previous  year  except  1920,  when 
only  314  miles  were  built.  In  the  four  years  ending  with 
1901  the  new  mileage  averaged  4,524  miles  a  year;  in  the 
four  years  ending  with  1905  the  average  was  4,974  miles: 
in  the  four  years  ending  with  1909  it  was  4,449  miles;  in 
the  four  years  ending  with  1913,  3,314  miles;  in  the  four 
years  ending  with  1917,  1,135  miles,  and  in  the  four  years 
ending  with  1921,  549  miles. 

For  the  five  years  1917  to  1921  inclusive,  the  mileage  of 
railroad  abandoned  in  the  United  States  has  totalled  4,989 
miles,  of  which  1,714  miles  represents  track  actuaUy  torn  up 
and  the  balance  represents  mileage  on  which  operation  was 
suspended.  In  1921  operation  was  suspended  on  1,409 
miles,  217  miles  of  line  were  actually  torn  up  and  authority 
was  asked  of  regulating  authorities  to  abandon  575  miles. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  the  year 
ending  October  31  issued  certificates  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  405  miles  of  new  line  and  the  abandonment  of 
702  miles.  Mr.  Dunn  also  quoted  from  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  records  which  show  a  decrease  in.  the  total 
mileage  of  railroad  owned  in  the  United  States  from  254,251 
in  1916  to  253,708  in  1920. 

Few  New  Cars  and  Locomotives  Acquired 

The  number  of  locomotives  in  service  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States  increased  7,378  in  the  four  years  ended 
with  1913,  Mr.  Dunn  said,  but  only  473  in  the  four  years 
ended  with  1917  and  617  in  the  four  years  ended  with  1920. 
The  number  built  for  service  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1921  was  1,185,  or  less  than  the  number  built  for 
the  United  States  alone  in  any  year  since  1897. 

The  average  number  of  locomotives  built  annually  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  four  years  ending  with 
1909  was  4,319;  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1913  it  was 
4,137;  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1917  it  was  2,126  and 
in  the  four  years  ending  with  1921  it  was  2,259.  The  num- 
ber of  locomotives  ordered  in  1921  for  service  in  the  United 
States  was  239,  which  is  the  smallest  number  ever  reported 
except  in  1919,  when  it  was  214.     The  average  number  of 


locomotives  ordered  annually  for  21  years  has  been  3,225, 
while  the  average  number  ordered  annually  during  the  last 
four  years  was  only  1,384. 

As  to  freight  cars,  Mr.  Dunn  showed  that  the  average 
number  built  for  the  United  States  for  the  six  years  ending 
with  1904  was  123,256.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1904 
it  was  111,824,  and  in  the  four  years  ending  with  1921  it 
was  only  65,823.  The  number  built  in  1921  was  only 
40,292,  which  is  the  smallest  number  ever  reported  since  the 
Railway  Age  began  to  compile  the  statistics  in  1899.  In 
1906  and  1907  alone  the  number  built  was  516,667. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  built  in  1921  for  use  in  the 
United  States  was  1,275,  the  smallest  number  ever  reported 
except  in  1920  and  1919  and  the  number  of  new  passenger 
cars  ordered  during  the  year  was  only  246. 

Mr.  Dunn  Questioned 

Commissioner  Lewis  asked  if  these  statistics  were  pre- 
sented to  show  that  the  railroad  plant  is  not  being  kept  up 
properly.  Mr.  Dunn  replied  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
present  the  statistics,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  compared 
with  those  of  other  industries  they  will  show  that  the  railroad 
plant  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  other  indus- 
tries. Asked  whether  the  railroads  would  be  able  to  meet  a 
normal  demand  for  transportation,  Mr.  Dunn  said  he  did 
not  think  they  would.  He  recalled  some  of  the  experiences 
of  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1920  when  the  shippers  of  many 
kinds  of  commodities  were  unable  to  get  cars. 

Commissioner  Lewis  Suggested  that  some  people  say  there 
is  less  need  for  new  cars  dian  for  better  handling  of  cars. 
Mr.  Dunn  replied  that  that  is  undoubtedly  true  to  some 
extent  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  cars 
as  of  having  enough  locomotives  and  other  facilities  to  handle 
them  promptly.  But,  he  said,  the  figures  show  the  same 
reduction  in  orders  for  new  locomotives  and  new  track  fa- 
cilities as  in  cars. 

"Why  haven't  the  railroads  provided  the  facilities?"  asked 
Mr.  Lewis. 

"Because  they  haven't  had  the  money,"  Mr.  Dunn  replied. 

"These  figures  on  their  face  indicate  a  very  unsatisfactory 
situation,"  said  Mr.  Lewis.  "If  that  condition  continues, 
what  will  be  the  effect?" 

"The  most  important  result  will  be  the  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic," said  Mr.  Dunn.  "If  the  development  of  the  railways 
fails  to  keep  pace  with  other  business  we  are  going  to  come 
to  a  condition  where  the  railways  will  be  wholly  unable  to 
handle  die  business.  Many  industries  have  undergone  a 
great  increase  in  capacity  in  recent  years." 

Questions  regarding  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  railway 
development  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  rate  of  return  earned 
by  the  railways.  Clifford  Thorne  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact 
that  in  the  three  years  prior  to  federal  control  the  railways 
had  earned  a  greater  return  than  in  any  previous  three-year 
period.  Mr.  Dunn  said  he  had  made  a  very  careful  check  of 
that  and  had  ascertained  that  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Cross-Examination 

Resuming  the  stand  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examination, 
Mr.  Felton  said  that  his  road  had  saved  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  owing  to  the  difference  in  labor  costs  through  the 
repair  of  cars  in  outside  shops. 

Work  which  the  Chicago  Great  Western  estimated  would 
cost  $1,100  per  car,  Mr.  Felton  said,  cost  only  $800  under 
contract  while  the  cost  of  repairing  five  locomotives  which 
that  company  has  sent  to  outside  shops  was  about  3Q  per  cent 
less  than  what  the  same  work  would  have  cost  in  the  company 
shops. 

He  told  of  having  steel  freight  cars  repaired  in  this  man- 
ner and  said  the  work  was  done  for  about  one  third  less  than 
it  would  have  cost  had  his  road  had  the  facilities  to  perform 
the  work.    A  large  part  of  the  equipment  which  that  road  had 
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repaired  outside,  Mr.  Felton  said,  was  equipment  which  had 
been  roaming  around  the  country  during  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control  under  the  general  plan  of  pooling  equipment. 

Representatives  of  shippers  questioned  Mr.  Felton  regard- 
mi:  coal  prices  now  being  paid.  I  he  witness  said  that  many 
of  the  western  roads  are  now  storing  coal  in  anticipation  of  a 
possible  coal  strike  on  April  1  next,  but  that  this  coal  can  be 
bought  from  $2. 10  to  $2.20  a  ton  at  the  mines  compared  with 
$4  and  $5  a  ton  in  the  fall  of  1920.  and  52.75  to  S3. 75  on 
present  contracts.  Mr.  Felton  denied  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Glenn  E.  Plumb,  that  this  reduction  in  price  was  being 
granted  by  the  coal  operators  contingent  on  an  alleged  agree- 
ment by  the  carriers  to  aid  them  in  reducing  wages. 

At  Mr.  Fulbrighfs  request,  the  carriers  agreed  to  furnish 
the  commission  with  comparisons  of  wages  being  paid  rail- 
road employees  in  the  various  districts  with  the  "going  rate" 
for  other  labor  in  the  same  territory. 

Mr.  Shriver.  Mr.  Aishton  and  Mr.  Wettling  were  recalled 
for  cross-examination  on  Monday.  Most  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  by  questions  by  Clifford  Thorne,  on  behalf  of  the 
shippers'  committee,  regarding  the  statistical  testimony,  which 
seldom  elicited  an  affirmative  answer  from  the  witnesses.  Mr. 
Thorne  tried  several  times  to  set  Mr.  Shriver  to  admit  that 
the  railroads  had  charged  5200,000,000  to  operating  expenses 
in  1°20  or  1921.  representing  the  increase  in  the  inventory 
value  of  materials  and  supplies  turned  back  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  as  compared  with  the  value  at  the  beginning 
of  federal  control  without  any  increase  in  out  of  pocket  cost. 
Mr.  Shriver  declined  to  agree  to  the  statement,  saying  that 
new  material  that  cost  even  more  was  also  used  and  that  it 
barged  out  on  the  basis  of  the  average  stock  price. 
Mr.  Thome  said  he  was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  this 
situation  invalidated  the  comparison  of  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. He  also  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  Mr.  Shriver  to 
admit  that  the  difference  of  some  54,000,000,000  between 
the  net  capitalization  and  the  property  investment  accounts 
of    the    railways    must  what   has   been    acquired 

through  the  use  of  surplus  earnings  or  charged  to  expenses, 
or  gifts.     Mr.  Shriver  said  that  if  the  balance  sheets  are  prop- 
erly related   it  would   be  impossible  to  arrive  at   any   such 
ision 

Referring  to  the  chart  published  in  the  Railway  Age  com- 
paring the  increases  in  prices  and  rates  since  1890,  which  Mr. 
Shriver  had  used  in  an  exhibit,  Mr.  Thorne  asked  if  he  had 
made  any  comparisons  based  on  the  period  immediately  pre- 
•  the  war.  Mr.  Shriver  said  such  a  comparison  would 
be  absolutely  erroneous  because  during  that  period  the  rail- 
had  been  forced  to  sell  their  product  at  a  rate  far 
below  the  prevailing  level  of  prices.  They  had  only  been 
able  If)  do  this,  he  said,  by  the  expenditure  of  larne  sums 
fjf  new  capital  on  which  do  return  was  earned. 

Mr.  Shriver  Questioned  by  Clifford  Thorne 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Thorne  regarding  the  sums 
paid  to  the  roads  or  due  them  from  the  government  .! 

.',!..   Mr    Shriver  said  the  roads  in   1916  had  earned 

mil'  income  of  $1,055,000,000  or  5.92  per  cent 

on  thi  nvestment,  and  in   1917,  5986,000,000,  or 

I     '    I   • I  -       :    1    1919   the   road-   taken   over  In 

rvernment  wen-  guaranteed  a  rental  of   - 

ent  mi  the  property  tak. 
For  1920,  if  the  road-  finally  rental  for  the 

nty,  without  deduction  on  account  of  main 

If  tie  unl  of  their  expenditures 

duris  |  mount  would  be  redui  ed. 

il 

Mr    rhorne  ■  V .  > I  if  it  is  not  fail  to  say  thai  the  rail- 
Idition  t'>  the  rates  paid  by  the  publii . 

I  7       Mr    Shriver 


out  that  the  companies  had  not  received  the  revenues,  nor 
the  amounts  necessary  to  meet  deficits,  but  in  reply  to  the 
question  he  made  up  a  statement  showing  that  in  1918  the 
Railroad  Administration  had  earned  5255,000,000  less  than 
the  rental,  in  1919  5448,000,000  less  and  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1920.  599,000,000  less  than  the  rental,  making  a 
total  of  $802,000,000  paid  from  taxation  rather  than  from 
rates  The  six  months  guaranty  added  5484,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  $1,286,000,000  and  in  addition  there  was  a  deficit 
of  5216,000,000.  Mr.  Shriver  said  the  average  net  operat- 
ing income  of  the  test  period  was  S\i  per  cent  but  when  ap- 
plied to  the  property  actually  taken  over  it  produced  onlv 
4.83  per  cent. 

In  questioning  Mr.  Wettling,  Mr.  Thorne  referred  to  the 
railroad  claims  against  the  Railroad  Administration  for 
undermaintenance  and  asked  if  the  expense  of  making  up 
deferred  maintenance  in  1920  should  properly  be  charged 
to  current  expenses.  Mr.  Wettling  said  they  should  not  if 
re  reimbursed  by  the  government  but  Mr.  Thorne 
apparently  wanted  to  consider  the  claims  as  a  real  account 
to  which  they  could  be  charged. 

Mr.  Willard,  Benjamin  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  Edward  Chambers, 
vice-president  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  C.  R. 
Capps.  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  vice-president  of  the  Wabash,  were  cross-exam- 
ined on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Thorne  questioned  Mr.  Willard  closely  regarding  the 
basis  for  his  statement  that  the  rate  of  return  should  not  be 
less  than  6  per  cent.  Mr.  Willard  declined  to  be  drawn  into 
a  discussion  of  intricate  financial  question-.  He  said  that 
during  the  last  10  years  the  percentage  of  return  had  only 
exceeded  6  twice  and  with  the  experieni  e  of  the  past  in  mind 
he  was  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  6  per  cent  would 
meet  the  situation.  As  long  as  the  United  States  government 
will  not  lend  to  the  roads  for  less  than  6  per  cent  on  first  class 
collateral,  be  said,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  stock  can  be  sold 
on  a  lower  basis.  He  said,  of  course,  the  percentage  now  to 
be  fixed  is  not  necessarily  to  l>e  permanent.  Under  other 
conditions  it  might  later  be  reduced.  Railroads  must  be  in 
a  position  eventually  to  sell  stock  at  par  and  in  his  opinion 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  couldn't  sell  stock  at  par  unless  it  paid 
8  or  9  per  cent. 

After  Mr.  Thome  had  referred  to  various  statements  made 
1>\  Mr.  Willard  in  the  past  the  witness  turned  the  tables  by 
reading  from  a  statement  recently  made  by  Mr.  Thorne  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  saying  he  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  that  he  thought  it  wise  to  Starve  the  railroad- 
or  to  have  them  undermaintained  or  have  poor  credit.  On 
Ltement  Mr.  Willard  said  he  was  in  accord  with  Mr 
Thorne. 

In  -peaking  of  measures  of  economy  and  efficiency,  Mr 
Willard  described  -i  plan  which  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  has 
recently  developed  carefully  of  holding  cars  of  through  traffic 

;  tin  print  ipal  destinations  until  there  are  enough  cars 
to  make-  up  a  50  ear  train,  which  is  then  run  through  without 
intermediate  switching,  saving  in. >re  than  eztough  time  to 
make  up  for  the  initial  delay.  He  said  other  roads  had  done 
tlif  same  thing  but  he  thought  his  road  had  given  it  more 
attention  than  some  others  and  had  found  it  necessary  to 
work  out  a  complete  N»>k  of  instructions  to  show  all  cm- 

rned  just  what  to  do 

When  Mr.  Dunn  was  recalled  f<>r  cross-examination  Mr. 

Thorne  again  brought  up  the  discussion   in  connection  with 

ertion   that    the  percentage  earned  by  the   railways   in 

the  three  yean  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  larger  than  that 

ear  period.     Mr.  Dunn  said  he  had 

!  a  statement  on  that  point  from  the  statistical  bureau 

of  th mmission  which  showed  an  average  return  during 

the  time  years  ending  with  1907  of  5.62  per  cent;  during  the 
three  years  ending  with  19]  i  of  >.M  per  cent,  and  during 
the  three  years  ending  with    1"i7  of  5.36   pet  cent.      M- 
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Thome  took  the  position  that  accrued  depreciation  should  be 
deducted  from  the  property  investment  in  the  latter  period 
before  computing  the  percentage,  saying  that  the  commission 
■did  not  require  the  roads  to  report  the  depreciation  in  the 
former  period  and  that  if  the  figures  were  placed  on  a  com- 
parable basis  the  result  would  be  different  from  that  shown 
by  the  statement. 

Banker  Discusses  Rate  of  Return 

Jerome  J.  Hanauer,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York, 
testified  on  January  18,  regarding  the  rate  of  return.  He 
said  in  part: 

The  particular  problem  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  hear- 
ing is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  insoluble.  The  transportation 
act  has  made  it  mandatory  upon  this  commission  to  initiate, 
modify,  establish  or  adjust  rates  so  that  carriers,  in  groups 
which  you  have  designated,  will,  under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment,  earn,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  a  fair  return  upon  their  aggregate  value. 
The  commission  is  now  required  by  law  to  determine  the 
fair  rate  of  return  after  March  1,  1922  and  until  again  changed 
by  it.  In  enacting  this  law,  Congress  omitted  to  provide  that 
the  shippers  of  the  country  should  furnish  the  traffic  neces- 
sary to  make  the  law  effective.  The  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  act  violate  economic  laws  in  so  far  as  they  require 
rates  to  be  increased  in  times  of  depression  when  there  is  a 
minimum  demand  for  transportation  and  to  decrease  the 
same  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  when  the  demand  is  at  its 
maximum.  At  no  time  since  the  passage  of  the  act  have  the 
carriers  earned  the  permissive  return,  and,  contrary  to  the 
belief  held  by  many,  there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever.  The 
companies  are'to  earn  the  return  if  they  can,  but  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  not  even  permitted,  except  to  a  limited  extent 
and  for  special  purposes,  to  recoup  themselves,  out  of  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  the  permissive  rate,  earned  in  more  pros- 
perous times.  Transportation  companies  are  subject  to  the 
same  economic  forces  as  any  other  business  endeavor;  they 
will  have  good  years  and  bad  years  and,  unless  they  have  a 
guarantee  (which  I  do  not  favor),  they  must  be  permitted  to 
build  up  a  substantial  surplus  in  the  good  years,  to  enable 
them  to  survive  in  times  of  depression.  Only  thus  can  their 
credit  be  stabilized,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  give  to  the 
country  that  efficient  service,  without  which  its  industrial  life 
will  be  stifled. 

Because  the  railroads  perform  a  great  public  service,  invest- 
ment in  their  securities  should  be  encouraged  by  a  return  at 
least  as  large  and  if  possible  more  stable  than  that  which  can 
be  obtained  from  any  form  of  private  investment  having 
similar   risks   and    similar   opportunities. 

In  considering  the  rate  of  return  necessary  to  attract  in- 
vestment funds  into  railroads,  it  does  not  avail  to  be  guided 
by  the  rate  at  which  old  outstanding  issues  of  underlying 
mortgage  bonds  are  selling  or  that  at  which  a  very  limited 
number  of  new  issues  of  some  of  the  few  still  prosperous  com- 
panies have  recently  been  sold.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
first  mortgage  bonds  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  large  addi- 
tional amounts  required  hereafter  must  be  raised  by  junior 
securities,  for  which  the  obligation  itself'of  the  particular  com- 
pany will  be  the  main  reliance,  and  by  the  sale  of  additional 
preferred  or  common  shares.  It  is  many  years  since  any  new 
issues  of  shares  have  been  sold.  Few  companies  could  today 
sell  any  large  amount  of  common  stock  and  not  many  more 
could  sell  preferred  stock  and,  of  course,  these  are  those  com- 
panies that  have  the  least  need  of  new  capital.  And  yet  if 
our  transportation  system  is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  if 
outlying  sections  of  the  country  are  to  have  railroads,  if 
branch  lines  are  to  be  built  to  the  farming  districts,  to  fac- 
tories and  to  mines,  much  of  the  needed  capital  should  be, 
probably  will  have  to  be,  found  by  the  issuance  of  new  shares. 
In  some  quarters  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  railroad  com- 
panies can  go  on  increasing  their  debt  forever  without  increas- 
ing the  equity  behind  it,  yet  how  generally  it  is  understood 
that  little  encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  owner  of  a 
house  or  a  factory  by  the  holder  of  his  mortgage  if  he  sug- 
gested that  the  mortgagee  should  increase  his  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  making  additions  and  improvements,  without  the 
owner  establishing  an  additional  equity  by  providing,  say  one- 
third  of  the  new  money  required. 

Investors  in  railroad  securities,  as  in  fact  in  any  securities, 
do  not  consider  them  as  a  class;  they  study  the  situation  of 
the  particular  security  in  which  they  are  asked  to  invest. 
Unless  the  margin  of  earnings  is  sufficiently  ample  to  safe- 
guard that  security  during  lean  periods,  the  security  is  dis- 
criminated against.  Some  railroad  common  shares  yield,  at 
current  prices   and  with   current   dividends,   about  6  per   cent 


and   others  as  high  as  9l/2  per  cent  per  annum,  all,  however, 

with   limited   markets. 

In  determining  the  just  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of 
railroads,  as  established  by  this  commission,  much  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  present  physical  condition  of  the 
companies'  roads  and  equipment,  and  the  conditions  affect- 
ing the  companies  during  and  since  government  operation. 

During  the  war  the  government  recognized  the  necessity 
of  being  very  liberal  with  manufacturers  and  others  engaged 
in  providing  necessary  war  supplies.  All  such  were  permitted 
to  earn  large  profits,  the  government  relying  upon  the  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  to  cover  part  of  these  profits  into 
the  Treasury.  But  all  those  engaged  in  these  occupations 
were  quite  properly  permitted,  and  did  charge  off  out  of 
profits  before  such  taxes  were  figured,  large  amounts  for  the 
depreciation  of  their  facilities  due  to  the  excess  war  costs,  in 
addition  to  the  customary  charges  for  depreciation  and  deple- 
tion. These  industrial  concerns  were  thus  enabled  to  set 
aside  large  reserves  to  tide  over  the  difficult  times  which  have 
come  to  them  in  the  last  year.  Not  so,  unfortunately,  with 
the  railroads. 

While  the  government  spent  great  sums  to  provide  other 
war  facilities,  all  capital  expenditures  on  the  railroads  were 
charged  to  the  companies.  In  particular,  there  were  purchased 
at  inflated  war  prices,  locomotives  and  cars  costing  almost 
$400,000,000,  which  could  today  be  produced  for  a  much  lesser 
amount,  and  from  which  the  railroads  could  obtain  no  finan- 
cial benefit  until  after  the  close  of  the  guaranty  period  soon 
after  which  the  business  depression  set  in.  No  part  of  this 
cost  was  assumed  by  the  government  as  a  war  cost  and, 
therefore,  the  same  must  be  borne  by  the  roads  and  passed 
on  eventually  to  the  public. 

These  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  railroads  being  in  a 
poor  situation  to  meet  the  depression  which  ensued  after  the 
boom  period  following  the  armistice.  In  order  to  maintain 
their  solvency,  they  were  compelled  to  reduce  maintenance  to 
a  minimum,  a  policy  which  would,  if  persisted  in  for  a  longer 
period,  place  the  properties  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce  when  normal  condi- 
tions return.  Not  alone  this,  but  the  absence  from  the  mar- 
ket of  large  purchases  by  railroads,  the  discharge  of  labor 
employed  in  railroad  maintenance,  and  in  the  production  of 
railway  supplies  further  greatly  depresses  business,  causes 
much  unemployment  in  other  lines,  and  results  in  an  endless 
chain  of  stagnation. 

Liberal  Rate  of  Return  Necessary 

Full  consideration  of  the  conditions  affecting  railroads  and 
the  relations  of  investors  thereto,  some  of  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  outline,  lead  conclusively  to  the  decision  that  a 
liberal  return  on  the  value  of  the  railroads  is  essential,  not 
only  to  their  prosperity,  but  to  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country. 

No  figures  of  the  exact  division  of  railroad  securities 
between  bonds  and  shares  is  available  to  me.  The  percentage 
of  shares  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  his 
been  issued  m  reorganizations  in  which  bondholders  were 
compelled  to  exchange  bonds  for  shares.  In  order  however 
to  be  ultra-conservative  with  our  figures,  let  us  assume  that 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  properties  is  represented  by 
bonds  and  only  one-third  by  shares.  The  average  net  cost  of 
the  part  represented  by  bonds  is  surely  5  per  cent,  probably 
more.  The  part  represented  by  stock  should,  in  view  of  no 
profit  being  figured  in  this  calculation  on  the  part  repre- 
sented by  bonds,  earn  a  profit  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  to 
allow  for  a  fair  dividend,  certain  capital  expenditures  and  a 
margin  of  safety  for  lean  years.  This  would  make  a  fair 
return  on  the  entire  capital  value  (not,  of  course,  capital  secu- 
rities outstanding)  6%  per  cent  per  annum.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  fix  rates  which  would  bring  this  return  under  any- 
thing like  present  conditions.  No  good  purpose  would  be 
served  by  attempting  to  do  so.  The  return  now  provided  by 
the  transportation  act  is  not  being  reached  even  with  present 
reduced  expenditures  for  maintenance.  An  increase  of  the 
perm.ss.ve  return  can,  therefore,  be  left  to  future  considera- 
tion, but  on  the  other  hand,  any  indication  of  reducing  the 
rate  of  return  now  permitted,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  this 
rate  is  far  below  that  required  to  induce  investment  in  junior 
securities  and  shares  of  railroads,  and  far  below  the  return 
obtainable  from  other  forms  of  investment,  would  alienate 
whatever  confidence  remains  in  the  future  of  our  railroads 
and   their  securities.  us 

Mr.  Hanauer  Cross-Examined 

Mr.  Hanauer  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Thome  and  other 

representatives  of  the  shippers  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the 

condition  of  railroad  credit  is  no  worse  than  that  of  other 

industr.es  or  public  utilities.     He  said  he  was  not  trying  to 
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make  any  such  comparison  hut  to  show  that  the  prospect  of 
a  return  in  the  case  of  railroads  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
the  investment  of  new  capital.  When  Mr.  Thome  asked  him 
if  he  would  agree  that  section  15-a  ought  to  be  repealed,  he 
said  he  would  if  it  were  made  entirely  clear  to  the  public 
that  it  was  repealed  because  it  is  not  wise  to  limit  railroad 
return  in  good  times  without  any  guarantee  for  bad  times, 
rather  than  allow  the  public  to  believe  it  was  repealed  be- 
cause 6  per  cent  is  too  much. 

On  January   19  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  shippers  was 
r-esrun.  two  davs  being  allowed  on  coal  and  coke. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Was  i, 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  totaled  605,992  cars  during 
the  week  ended  on  January  7,  compared  with  531,034 
during  the  previous  week  or  an  increase  of  74,958. 
according  to  reports  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  In  l>oth  instances  the 
comparisons  were  between  five-day  weeks  owing  to  the  ob- 
servance of  a  holiday  in  each.  Compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1921  the  total  for  the  week  of  January  7 
was  a  decrease  of  91,649  while  it  was  a  reduction  of  224,681 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 

With  the  exception  of  ore,   which   showed   a  loss  of  562 
ompared  with  the  week  before,  increases  were  reported 
in  the  loading  of  all  commoditii  s, 

The  greatest  increase  over  the  previous  week  was  in  coal, 
the  total  being  136.982  or  31,320  cars  more  than  were  loaded 
during  the  week  which  ended  on  December  31,  but  this  was 
54,251  less  than  during  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
and  7  2.356  less  than  the  corresponding  week  in  1920.  Load- 
ing of  merchandise  nm!  miscellaneous  freight  amounted  to 
550,279  cars,  a  gam  of  22.262  over  the  week  before  but 
24,185  less  than  the  total  for  the  same  week  last  year. 

Grain  and  grain  products  totaled  40,673  cars,  10,598  more 
than  the  preceding  week  and  1.585  more  than  during  the 
same  week  one  year  ago.  It  was.  however.  182  under  the 
total   for  tin    s;,nn-  week  in   1020. 

Livestock,  with  a  gain  of  1,091  car-  over  the  week  before. 
■--.  which  was  5.460  under  the  correspond- 
in"  week  in   1921,  while  coke  showed  a  gain  over  the  week 
which  brought  the  total  to  7.008. 
Compared  by  districts,  increases  were  reported  in  the  load 

ill  commodities  over  the  preceding  week. 
The  freight  iar  surplus  for  the  period  ending  January  8 
■I  a  further  increase  to  496,357  cars,  of  which  208.020 
were  Ixa   i  ar-  and   210.444   were  coal   cars 


Regional  Conferences  Proposed 
to  Adjust  Disputes  with  Brotherhoods 


DEFINITE  PROGRESS  toward  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  differences  between  the  railroad-  and  the  train 
service  brotherhoods  regarding  wage-  and  rule-  gov- 
erning working  conditions  was  reached  at  a  conference  of 
railway  executives  and  the  heads  of  the  "big  four"  brother- 
hoods on  Monday  with  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  was  decided,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment issued  after  the  meeting  by  Secretary  Hoover,  to  submit 
to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the  train  and  engine  service 
organizations  the  proposal  that  the  pre-war  reuional  confer- 
ences should  be  convened  to  consider  the  endeavor  to  adjust 
all  questions  between  the  railways  and  tin  brotherhoods,  the 
conferences  to  be  held  as  near  to  February  10  as  practicable. 

This  was  the  second  of  the  conferences  called  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  to  try  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  between  the  roads  and  the  brotherhoods 
that  would  eliminate  the  danger  of  an  interruption  of  trans- 
portation this  spring  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  that  would  be 
coincident  with  the  wage  dispute  arising  from  the  expiration 
of  the  mine  wage  contracts  on  March  3 1  The  first  confer- 
ence, attended  by  the  brotherhood  leaders  and  half  a  dozen 
railway  executives,  was  held  at  a  dinner  at  Mr  Hoover's 
residence  on  January  ~ 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  tried  to  get  the  railroad  and 
labor  leaders  onto  common  ground  which  would  result,  if 
possible  in  a  settlement  without  the  delav  incident  to  a 
proceeding  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  He  has 
1  een  trying  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  mine  wage 
i  antroversy. 

The  conference  on  Monday  was  attended  by  the  same  men 
who  were  at  the  dinner  and  by  a  number  of  other  executives. 
It  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion. 

In  announcing  the  result,  Mr.  Hoover  said  the  confer- 
ence was  entirely  informal  and  in  full  accord  with  Section 
-ill  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
railroads  and  their  employees  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement 
before  referring  a  dispute  to  the  Labor  Board. 

"Neither  wages  nor  rules  were  discussed,"  he  said.  "The 
sole  question  was  on  the  practicability  of  re-establishing  the 
conferences,  thereby  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  and  above  all  to  create  a  spirit  of  working  good 
will  by  adjustment  instead  of  litigation  " 

The  railway  executives  were  to  meet  in  Chicago  on 
Saturday, 
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A    Trader  and   Trailer 


Erie  Adopts  Direct  Freight  Delivery  at  New  York 

Plan  Involves  Breaking  Bulk  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Use  of 
Auto  Trucks,  Tractors  and  Trailers  and  Ferries 


The  Erie  Railroad  has  recently  inaugurated  a  new 
method  of  handling  freight  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
which  combines  the  features  of  the  store  door  delivery 
and  the  container  car  ideas  for  the  moving  of  freight. 
Under  the  immediate  direction  of  J.  J.  Mantell,  regional 
manager,  the  plan  has  been  developed  to  the  point  where 
the  road  now  has  in  actual  operation  two  inland  freight 
forwarding  and  receiving  stations  with  arrangements  for  the 
proper  complement  of  trucks  and  trailers.  Two  additional 
stations  are  to  be  opened  shortly,  while  a  plan  is  under  ad- 
visement for  the  extension  of  the  present  newly  installed 
method  by  the  utilization  of  breaking  bulk  at  a  transfer, 
transferring  the  freight  to  containers  which  will  be  moved  by 
special  container  floats  to  a  centrally  located  *pier  and  then 
by  trucks  to  destination  or  to  inland  stations. 

Port  Congestion  Is  Cause  of  Change 

The  method  installed  by  the  Erie  is  a  distinct  departure 
from  that  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  past  at  New  York 
City.  Under  the  plan  now  common  to  the  railroads  enter- 
ing the  port,  the  cars  of  freight  received  at  the  break-up 
yard  and  destined  for  New  York  City  are  placed  on  car 
floats.  These  car  floats  are  then  taken,  either  by  tugs  or 
under  their  own  power,  to  different  freight  piers  on  the  New 
York  shore,  where  the  freight  is  unloaded  and  trucked  in  or 
otherwise  moved  onto  the  floor  of  the  pier  proper.  Final 
delivery  to  the  consignee  is  made  by  or  through  the  con- 
signee, who  sends  his  trucks  to  the  pier,  where  they  are 
loaded  at  his  expense.  This  has  resulted  in  considerable 
congestion,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
secure  immediate  loading  of  the  truck,  not  to  speak  of  the 
delays  caused  by  the  numerous  rehandlings  of  the  freight. 

The  plan  which  the  Erie  has  now  put  into  operation  in- 
volves the  breaking  of  bulk  of  all  domestic  freight  except 
a  few  products,  such  as  perishables  and  dairy  products,  at 


Jersey  City.  To  date  this  covers  only  freight  destined  lor 
points  south  of  14th  street  in  Manhattan.  Instead  of  mov- 
ing the  cars  across  the  river  on  car  floats,  the  freight  is  trans- 
ferred to  automobile  trucks  or  to  tractors  or  trailers,  which 
are  then  transported  to  the  city  by  the  ferries,  after  which 
the  trucks  or  trailers  travel  direct  to  destination.  At  present 
where  tractors  are  used,  three  trailers  have  been  provided  in 
order  to  keep  the  tractors  constantly  at  work,  thus  reducing 
to  a  minimum  any  possible  wastes  due  to  waiting  time.  In 
this  manner  carload  freight,  which  ordinarily  forms  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  handled  is  delivered  direcdy  to 
the  consignee  or  to  an  inland  station,  if  so  desired.  Out- 
bound freight  is  handled  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  option 
of  the  consignee. 

The  outbound  freight,  whether  collected  direct  from  the 
consignee  or  indirectly  through  the  inland  stations,  is  moved 
by  truck  and  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  where  it  is  loaded  into 
cars  designated  for  through  movement  to  points  on  the  Erie 
or  to  connections  with  that  road.  In  this  way,  only  one 
handling  by  freight  is  necessary  between  the  time  that  it  is 
loaded  upon  the  trucks  or  trailers  and  the  time  that  it 
reaches  its  destination. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Plan 

Although  the  present  plan  is  intended  to  cover  only  the 
area  south  of  14th  street,  New  York,  it  is  hoped  to  extend 
it  shortly  so  as  to  cover  all  of  Greater  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity. This  will  be  done  through  a  utilization  of  the  con- 
tainer plan  of  freight  handling,  and,  in  a  way,  will  be  car- 
ried forward  in  two  steps.  At  first,  it  is  planned  to  break 
bulk  at  the  transfer,  loading  the  freight  into  containers  of 
all-steel  or  steel-frame  construction,  so  built  as  to  be  handled 
quicklv  and  economically  by  cranes.  These  containers  will 
measure  approximately  17  ft.  5  in.  by  8  ft.  by  8  ft.  5  in. 
They  will  be  loaded  at  the  transfer  point  on  flat  cars,  which 
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will  be  moved  to  Pier  H  at  the  \\ 'eehakwen,  N.  J.,  waterfront. 
This  pier  is  equipped  with  four  electric  cranes  of  20-ton 
capacity,  and  is  also  capable  of  handling  125  cars  at  a  time. 
On  a  basis  of  two  containers  to  a  car,  this  pier  will  have  a 
capacity  of  approximately  250  containers  at  a  setting. 

After  the  cars  are  spotted  on  the  pier,  the  containers  will 
be  lifted  by  cranes,  and  placed  on  the  deck  of  a  car  float. 
Each  car  float  will  have  sufficient  room  on  its  deck  for  60 
containers  if  placed  in  a  single  tier,  and  double  that  when 
two  tiers  are  used.  These  car  floats  will  then  be  towed  to  a 
centrally  located  pier  on  the  Manhattan  side,  also  equipped 
with  cranes,  which  will  remove  the  containers  and  load  them 
up  on  motor  trucks.  The  trucks  will  then  make  delivery 
direct  to  the  consignee,  or  to  inland  stations  where  imme- 
diate delivery  is  not  desirable  or  necessary.  The  inland 
stations  will  be  equipped  likewise  with  crane  facilities  so 
that  the  containers  can  be  removed  promptly  and  the  trucks 
released,  the  containers  being  unloaded  at  the  inland  stations, 
and  the  freight  handled  as  desired.  In  instances  where  the 
consignee  is  receiving  or  dispatching  large  tonnages  of 
freight,  it  is  expected  that  crane  facilities  will  be  installed 
at  the  consignee's  place  of  business  so  that  the  containers 
can  be  handled  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  for  the  fal- 
si itions.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  freight  will 
be  unloaded  direct  from  the  container  onto  the  truck  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  now  being  done.  The  outbound 
freight  under  this  plan  will  be  handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

Second  Step  Contemplates  Use  of  Container  Cars 
The  development  of  what  might  be  called  the  second  step 
of   this   extended   plan   contemplates  the  utilization   of   the 


container  system  in  connection  with  container  cars  to  serve 
the  New  Jersey  territory.  This  business  is  more  or  less 
short-haul  business,  and  originates  in  the  various  industrial 
centers  of  New  Jersey,  such  as,  for  instance,  Newark,  Pas- 
saic. Middletown,  and  Port  Jervis.  Through  the  use  of  the 
container-car  system,  it  is  expected  to  move  carload  and  less- 
than-carload  from  these  points,  and  other  similar  ones,  to 
New  York,  and  the  reverse  without  rehandling.  This  will 
eliminate  the  breaking  of  bulk  at  any  point,  and  will  elim- 
inate one  of  the  heaviest  expenses  connected  with  short-haul 
traffic.  Thus,  for  instance,  freight  destined  to  some  par- 
ticular consignee  in  New  York  City  may  be  loaded  into  a 
container,  after  which  the  container  will  be  moved  direct 
to  the  consignee  without  any  handling  further  than  that  per- 
formed by  the  cranes  in  making  the  transfer  of  the  con- 
tainers from  the  car  to  the  float,  and  from  the  float  to  the 
truck.  The  deliver}-  of  containers  will  not  be  limited  to 
Manhattan  alone  since  the  plan  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
permit  the  moving  of  container  car  floats  to  either  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  or  Staten  Island. 

The  Erie's  plan  for  the  handling  of  freight  at  the  port 
of  New  York  has  been  developed  by  J.  J.  Mantell,  manager 
of  the  New  York  region,  under  the  general  direction  of  F.  D. 
Underwood,  president.  It  has  been  based  upon  studies  made 
of  terminal  operations  and  costs,  including  all  details  such 
as  switching,  yard  work,  pier  handling  and  lighterage. 

In  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Trucking  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  studies  were  made  by  the  road  on  costs  of 
handling  freight  by  this  method,  as  well  as  possible  routes 
to  secure  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  deliveries  by 
trucks  or  tractors  and  trailers. 


Further  Reports  of  I.  C.  C.  Work  for  1921 

Complaints,  Formal  and  Informal;  444  Suspensions  Asked  for: 
Obstacles  to  Uniform  Classification 


Supplementing  previous  articles  on  the  annual  report  of  referring  to  the  Formal  Docket;  die  Bureau  of  Informal 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  submitted  to  Congress  Cases,  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  and  the  chapter  on  Divisions  of 
on  December  7,  we  give  herewith  abstracts  of  those  portions      Joint  Rates. 

Formal    Docket  revised    from    this    standpoint.     In    1920    the    dis-  ing   March    I.    1921,      More   than   900  such  corn- 
Since  our  last    rcDOfl     the    forms  relating  to  the  'ribution     of     loci  motive-hours     was     eliminated.  plaints   were    tiled   during    February,    1921. 
„„„kll.    „„,,,,;„„    .ml, sties    hive    been    revised  Proposals    for    important    additions    to    statistical  The    formal    complaints    filed    numbered    1.487. 
7tZ   a conference  with  a  committee  representing  requirements  are   discussed   before    ,  of  which   1.307   were  original  complaint,  and   180 
,      ,                  „   ...  representatives  of   railroads  to  ascertain   the  cost  subnumbcrs,  an  increase  of  447  as  compared  with 
TheTage   .utistics   section    ha,   been   recently  of  compiling  them.     The  importance  of  supplying  the    previous  year.      We   decided     840     and     841 
organued    to    examine    and    compile    the    monthlv  adequate  information  regarding  wages  and   hours  have   been    dismissed    by    stipulation,   or  on  com- 
report,   of   the   service   and    compensation    of    rail-  °<   service    as    having    a    bearing    on    our    analysis  plainant,     request,    making   a    total    of    1.021    dis- 
road   employees  required   by   our   order   of   April  of    railroad    costs,    being    necessary    in    the    work  posed    of,     as    compared     with     620    during     the 
18     1921     effective    lulv    1  "  19"»1       These    report,  of    lhc   ,aDor    beard,    and    assisting    in    the    forma-  previous    period.      We    conducted     1,616    hearing, 
;,gned    to    meet    both    ,«    needs    and    those  <io"    of    an    "lightened    public    opinion    on    this  and    Mok    a,,  , ,,  iu  atcly     135  1 II    page,    of    test,- 
.    ,      v  subject,   justified   the  expansion   of  the   wage  sta-  mony,    a,    compared     with     1.303    hearing,    and 
°  The    accident    statistic,    section    prepare,    quar-  «'"'"  a,bov<!   "J*""*    '»•      Much    °f   "*    arc0,,m  150-9?6   P»8«   of   testimony    during   the   preceding 
terly    and    annual    bulletins    of    railroad    accident  in«    "ul    «a«"tica]    burden     felt    in    recent    years  period.     The    following    statement    shows    certain 
statistics.     The    analy.i,    of    causes    of    accident,  ===__^===========  fac",  *"h  ""'ff1  ?  !he  "ndition  of  our  docket 

ha,   been   elaborated    to   meet   the  need,  of  those  "  of  °c«°b"  Jl  »f  ***  r«rs  indicated: 

engaged    in   accident    prevention.  1918  1919                    1920                    1921 

effect    the    more    expedition!    issue    of    our  Formal     complaints    filed 456                    8J8                  1.040                 1,487 

monthly    and      quarterly     statement,    the      11    -  ,    sct    for  hearing  t]                                                      146                       201 

nching   and    tabulating    machines    has    been  .1    for  hearing  but    n.  t   beard  184                                                 205 

entered    in    a    mechanical    tabula-  fully   submitted  2.'4                      505                      714 

rtlen        A    reference    room    is    maintained  rabmltted 385                      445 

l.hc    in    consulting   the    file,  Caeet    disposed    of 65.'                      598                     620                  liJJI 

if     annual,    quarterly,    and    monthly     report,    of  ^^===^^^^=^^==^=^^=^=^^====^=^==^=^==^^^^==^==^ 
carriers. 

The    increased    dutie,    imposed    upon   u,   by   the  due   to  the  passage  of   the   propel  Bureau    of    Informal    Cases 

transportation     act,      1920,     have     nere<sanlv     in-  ties     from     private     to     public     control     and     back 

I  statistical  work  to  he  lt«   control,  The    number    of    informal    complaint,    received 
in     the    nnml  -                        •  The  transportation   act   provide,  that  complaint,  wa,    7.811.    an    increase    of    3,601,     The    director 

II  frequently    gives    rise    to  praying     for     reparation    on     account    of     damage  general    of   railroad,   and   carriers    filed    2.350   spe- 

-.     much     unnecessary  caused    by    rates    collected    through    the    President  cial    docket    applications    for    authority    to    refund 

ted   by  the  government.  during     the     period     of     federal     control    may    be  amounts   collected    under   the    published    rates,   ad- 

dj    such    com-  filed    with    us    within    one    year   after   the   termina-  mitted    by    them    to    have    been    unreasonable,    an 

ments                                                                                -  reason   of   this   pr.v  tnerea                         ''ders  authoriiing  refund  were 

needed  vision    an    unusually    large    number    of   complaint,  entered    in    1,389    oases,    a    decrease    of    564,    and 

rrn    for    1*517    was   thoroughly  wa,    filed    durine    the    months    immediately    ■  -  -    -  ;  ition  thereon  was  awarded  in  amount,  aggre- 
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gating  $798,278.23.  In  addition,  211  cases  were 
dismissed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  or- 
ders. The  bureau  also  handled  approximately 
91,500  letters,  an  increase  of  52,500.  Many  of 
these  had  the  characteristics  of  complaints,  al- 
though not  so  classified.  Others  sought  general 
information  and  informal  rulings  upon  the  re- 
spective rights  and  obligations  of  the  public  and 
commcn   carriers   under  existing   statutes. 

The  provisions  of  section  206  (c)  of  the  trans- 
portation act,  1920,  and  the  ruling  of  the  director 
general  of  railroads  that  so-called  straight  over- 
charge claims  were  included  therein.  largely 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
informal   complaints  filed  and  letters  received. 

Bureau  of*  Traffic 

This  bureau  has  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
dealing  directly  with  the  charges  for  transpor- 
tation and  transmission,  by  freight,  passenger, 
express,  pipe  line,  and  telegraph  service,  other 
than  proceedings  on  the  formal  docket  and  com- 
plaints handled  by  the  bureau  of  informal  case©. 
In  addition  to  the  special  work  cf  the  various 
units  of  the  bureau,  its  activities  are  directed 
toward  the  adjustment  of  controversies  with 
respect  to  the  legal  charges  under  the  tariffs  on 
file  with  us,  and  of  disputed  rate  situations  in- 
volving readjustments  of  rates,  fares,  classifica- 
tions and  charges  of  all  kinds.  These  adjust- 
ments are  accomplished  by  correspondence  and 
by  informal  conferences  with  shippers  and  car- 
riers. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  especially 
heavy  and  important  during  the  past  year.  The 
increases  authorized  in  Increased  Rates,  1920, 
supra,  were  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
publication  of  supplements  to  all  existing  tariffs. 
the  supplements  containing  percentage  tables 
under  which  the   increased   rates  are  computed. 

As  anticipated,  these  general  increases  not 
only  have  called  for  many  important  readjust- 
ments of  the  rates  themselves,  but,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  publishing  the  increased  rates 
^specifically  and  the  necessity  of  using  percent- 
age tables,  have  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  legal  rates  and  charges, 
thereby  materially  increasing  the  number  of 
controversies  between  shippers  and  carriers.  In 
the  endeavor  to  settle  as  many  of  these  con- 
troversies as  possible  without  the  delay  and 
expense  incident  to  formal  proceedings,  numer- 
ous conferences  have  been  held,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  other  points  accessible  to  the  interested 
parties. 

To  remove  the  difficulties  caused  by  use  of  per- 
centage tables  in  increasing  the  rates  we  have 
required  carriers  to  reissue  their  tariffs  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  therein  to  state  the 
rates  specifically.  Tariffs  containing  432,429 
pages  of  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  were  so 
supplemented  following  Increased  Rates,  1920, 
supra,  and  of  these  tariffs  300-220  pages  have 
been  reissued  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
our  tariff  rules  up  to  and  including  September 
1,  1921,  the  latest  period  available,  leaving  132,- 
209  pages  yet  to  be  reissued.  This  work  under 
our  instructions  should  be  completed  by  March 
1,    1922. 

It  has  been  our  policy,  in  dealing  with  rate 
readjustments,  to  encourage  such  changes  as 
would  tend  promptly  to  relieve  the  existing  de- 
pression of  business  in  so  far  as  changes  in 
transportation  charges  may  effect  this  result. 
Pursuant  to  this  policy  we  have  allowed  changes 
in  rates  to  be  published  upon  less  than  the 
statutory  30  days'  notice  in  a  greater  number 
of  cases  under  more  liberal  rules  than  heretofore. 

Tariffs 

There  were  filed  103,748  tariff  publications 
containing  changes  in  freight,  express,  and  pipe- 
line rates,  passenger  fares,  and  classification 
ratings;  and  201,656  certificates  of  concurrence 
and  powers  of  attorney.  A  large  majority  of 
these  changes  have  resulted  in  reductions  of 
charges,  many  of  the  changes  being  due  to  read- 
justment of  rate  inequalities  and  relationships 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  percentage 
increases. 

Rate  memoranda  have  been  supplied  in  6,574 
cases  for  our  use  and  for  shippers,  carriers  and 
other  branches  of  the  government.  In  addition 
to  these  memoranda  many  informal  rate  quota- 
tions and  verifications  are  made  daily. 
Classification  of  Freight 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  described  the 
consolidation  of  official,  southern,  and  western 
classifications,      effective      December      30,      1919. 


Many  of  the  ratings  were  thereby  made  uni- 
form. Another  issue  of  the  consolidated  classifi- 
cation was  filed  with  us  during  the  year.  The 
following  analysis  thereof  indicates  the  degree 
of  uniformity  reached: 


instances  applications  were  assigned  in  whole  er 
in  part  for  hearing  in  connection  with  other 
proceedings. 

Pursuant    to    Memphis-Southwestern    Investiga- 


Less-than-oarload     ratings 10.790 

Carload     ratings 4,940 

Total   number   of  ratings 15,730 

Less  than 

carload             Per  cent              Carload  Per  cent 
Ratings    not    uniform 

Alike  in  official   and   southern 1,369                  12.69                     671  13  58 

Alike  in  official  and   western 2,012                  18.65                  1,435  29.05 

Alike   in   southern   and   western 1.906                  17.66                     349  7.07 

All     different 1,303                  12.08                  1,531  30.99 

Total 6,590                 61.08                 3,986  80.69 

Uniform 

Total      4,200                  38.92                     954  19.31 

Total    ratings 10,790                100.00                  4,940  100.00 


Representatives  of  the  shipping  public  appear- 
ing at  public  hearings  conducted  by  the  classifi- 
cation committees  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  generally  have  protested  against  any 
changes  in  classification  resulting  in  increases, 
whether  made  to  cure  some  patent  inconsistency 
in  the  classification  or  for  the  sake  of  uniform- 
ity. They  have  particularly  opposed  the  latter. 
Owing  to  the  general  increases  in  rates  resulting 
from  our  report  in  Increased  Rates,  1920,  supra, 
the  carriers  concluded  to  defer  special  efforts 
towards  uniformity  along  lines  suggested  in  Ccn* 
solidated  Classification  Case,   54   I.   C.   C,    1. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  situa- 
tion relative  to  state  classifications.  Negotiations 
are  in  progress  looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
solidated classification  rules  and  items  with  west- 
ern classification  ratings  and  southern  classifica- 
tion ratines  for  application  within  the  states  of 
Iowa  and  Georgia,  respectively.  The  Illinois 
classification  has  been  revised  along  the  lines  of 
the  consolidated  classification  as  to  rules  and 
items.  Generally  the  same  ratings  as  in  official 
or  western  classification  have  been  established 
therein,  depending  upon  competition  which  Illi- 
nois shippers  have  to  meet.  Some  delay  has 
been,  and  is  being,  experienced  in  unifying  the 
ratings  between  the  official  and  western  classifi- 
cations. Consequently  sc  me  delay  has  resulted 
in  adjusting  ratings  in  Illinois  on  certain  com- 
modities, notably   food  products  and   paints. 

Suspensions 

Upon  the  investigation  and  suspension  docket, 
207  proceedings  were  instituted,  an  increase  of 
141  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of 
these,  157  were  disposed  of,  an  increase  of  124. 
Rate  readjustments  were  protested  and  suspen- 
sion asked  in  444  instances,  an  increase  of  304 
over  the  previous  year.  These  protested  adjust- 
ments often  represent  not  only  a  number  of 
rate  schedules,  but  many  rates  and  many  points 
of  origin  and  destination.  One  of  them  involved 
more  than  1,000  tariffs  and  more  than  100,000 
rates  covering  traffic  between  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  southeastern  and  Mississippi  Valley  terri- 
tory, on  the  cne  hand,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other.  Of  these  protested 
rate  readjustments  43  represented  reductions  and 
401    increases. 

In  168  cases  we  refused  to  suspend,  in  27  tho 
protests  were  received  too  late  for  action,  in  14 
the  protests  were  withdrawn  by  the  protestants, 
and  in  28  carriers  withdrew  the  protested  sched- 
ules prior  to  their  effective  dates.  Of  the  rate 
adjustments  representing  reductions  which  were 
protested,  11  were  suspended,  31  not  suspended, 
and   1   is  still  pending. 

The  Fourth   Section 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  stated  that  since 
the  return  on  March  1,  1920,  of  the  transporta- 
tion systems  to  corporate  control  and  the  re- 
newal of  more  active  competition  between  indi- 
vidual carriers  there  had  been  a  growing  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications  for  relief  from  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth  section.  That  this  con- 
dition still  continues  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  twice  as  many  applications  have 
been   filed  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  applications  for  relief  received 
was  409,  an  increase  of  208  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  orders  entered  was  426, 
of  which  218  were  for  permanent  and  208  for 
temporary  relief.  Orders  granting  relief  in 
whole  or  in  part  totaled  278.  Orders  denying 
relief  in   whole   or   in   part   numbered    148.     In   9 


tion,  55  I.  C.  C,  515,  referred  to  in  our  last 
annual  report,  the  class  rates  between  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  river  crossings  and  the  Gulf  ports 
generally  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section.  On  com- 
modities between  the  same  points  rates  have  been 
filed  which  would  correct  the  fourth  section 
departures  existing  in  these  rates.  The  com- 
modity rates  proposed  for  this  purpose  are  not 
yet  effective,  pending  determination  of  the  pro- 
ceeding instituted  by  us  to  determine  their  rea- 
sonableness. Whatever  the  decision  may  be,  it 
will  result  in  the  establishment  of  rates 'between 
all  of  Ohio  river  and  Mississippi  river  crossings 
and  Gulf  ports,  by  the  nrincinal  direct  lines  be- 
tween these  points,  which  will  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the   fourth   section. 

There  is  also  in  nrocre^s  as  a  result  of  our 
decision  in  the  Memphis-Sntthwcstem  Investiga- 
tion, supra,  and  in  other  cases  involving  the  rates 
in  southwestern  territory,  a  revision  of  the  com- 
modity rates,  to,  from,  and  between  points  in 
southeastern  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  remove  entirely 
fourth  section  departures  on  the  direct  routes 
to  and  from  points  in  this  section.  The  rates 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  carriers  for 
this   purpose  are  now  under  consideration. 

The  transcontinental  carriers  have  brought  to 
our  attention  great  increases  since  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  movement  of  traffic  bv  water  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  via  the  Pana- 
ma^ Canal.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  traffic, 
it  is  claimed,  is  being  diverted  from  the  rail  lines 
because  of  the  lower  rates  accorded  by  the  water 

The^  rail  lines  are  expressing  concern  over 
the  situation  and,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing water  competition,  have  filed  applications  for 
fourth  section  relief  to  establish  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf  ports  to  Pacific  Coast 
terminals,  also  from  Pacific  coast  terminals  to 
certain  Atlantic  ports,  which  shall  be  lower  than 
rates  from  and  to  intermediate  points. 

Divisions  of  Joint  Rates 

Paragraph  4  of  section  1  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  carriers  to 
establish  reasonable  joint  rates  and  equitable 
divisions  thereof. 

In  New  England  Divisions,  62  I.  C.  C,  513, 
the  carriers  operating  most  of  the  mileage  in 
New  England  sought  blanket  increases  in  their 
divisions  of  the  joint  rates  with  connecting  lines. 
That  is  to  say,  they  urged  that  the  divisions  be 
treated  "as  a  whole,"  without  regard  to  the 
specific  divisions  of  individual  joint  rates,  con- 
tending that  under  the  law  "mileage  is  no  longer 
the  yard-stick  by  which  divisions  are  to  be  meas- 
ured," and  that  the  disproportionate  increases 
in  the  expenses  of  the  New  England  roads  and 
their  financial  condition,  with  other  circumstances, 
justified  the  relief  sought.  We  declined  to  grant 
blanket  increases  and  found  that  the  record 
afforded  no  basis  upon  which  might  rest  a  valid 
prescription  of  specific  divisions.  The  existing 
divisional  arrangements,  however,  were  found 
to  be  incongruous  and  chaotic,  and  the  parties 
to  the  case  were  advised  to  designate  appropriate 
committees,  so  that  they  might  "promptly  submit 
to  us  proposed  readjustments  that  will  remove  the 
inconsistencies  portrayed  of  record  and  bring  into 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  law  and  equity 
expressed  in  the  act  the  divisional  arrangements, 
individually  and  as  a   whole." 
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The  Interest  of  the  Employees  in 

Railroad  Earning  Power* 

By  Robert  S.  Binkerd 

nt  to  the  Chairman     \ —  iation  of  Railway  Executives 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  cannot  give  to  the 
public  the  good  service  which  they  want  to  give  with- 
out the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. Management  and  employees  are  genuine  partners  in 
a  great  co-operative  enterprise.  Work  must  be  performed 
efficiently  and  in  good  spirit,  and  the  employees  themselves 
must  be  treated  and  must  be  convinced  that  they  are  treated 
reasonably,  justly  and  humanly  by  the  railroad  companies. 
Despite  all  the  controversies  railway  executives  are  looking 
forward  again  to  the  day  when  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
their  employees  to  their  company  and  their  work  will  be  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  American  railroad  man. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  that  management  makes  every  ef- 
fort in  its  power,  this  day  will  not  arrive  until  the  great 
majority  of  railway  employees  are  themselves  convinced  of 
the  futility  and  impropriety  of  some  of  the  important  policies 
id  which  labor  at  the  moment  seems  to  be  committed. 

We  are  now  suffering  hard  times,  for  which  there  is  no 
quick  relief  in  sight.  These  hard  times  spring  from  various 
causes,  some  of  which  are  international  in  character  and 
beyond  our  control.  But  there  is  a  principal  factor  in  the 
present  depression  which  is  within  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  factor  is  found  in  the  unbalanced  relation- 
ship between  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  most  other 
i  ommodities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured goods,  transportation  service  and  various  other 
services  and  products  on  the  other  hand. 

If  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  and  of  railroad  trans- 
portation had  declined  as  much  as  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts have  now  declined,  the  farmers'  purchasing  power  would 
be  unimpaired.  There  would  be  substantially  the  same  vol- 
ume of  domestic  business  and  substantial  normal  employment 
in  domestic  manufacturing.  But,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
manufactured  goods  and  transportation  have  not  declined 
upon  an  equal  basis,  the  farmers'  purchasing  power  is  greatly 
decreased  and  an  effective  blockade  is  created  against  the 
resumption  of  normal  business. 

The  attempt  of  organized  labor  to  maintain  wartime  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  which  make  against  high  out- 
put is.  therefore,  fundamentally  unsound. 

olicj    there   is  the  thoroughly  unsound  as- 
sumption that  capital  pays  wages.    The  truth  is  that  wages 
id  out  of  production.    That  production  must  leave,  in 
addition  to  wages,  a  surplus  for  the  compensation  of  capital 

rd  for  the  marketing  and  sale  of  the  product.    The  price 
the  product  is  ultimately  fixed  by  the  consuming  public 
elf,  and  sooner  or  later  .-my  produi  which  can- 

lot  be  produced  or  given  profitably  at  a  price  which  the 
public  is  willing  to  pay  must  no  out  of  existence. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  the  railroad  Bervice  cannot  go  out 

of  existence.    Hut  it  is  equally  true  that  what  may  be  charged 

for  that  service  must,  in  the  long  run.  be  determined  by  the 

of  the  commodities  to  be  moved.   Thi  llccted 

must   DOt   be  higher  than   will    permit   the 

inii.il  distribution  of  those  commodities,  and, 

is  for  everything  else,  there  is 

tiomi<  limit  to  wl  charged     Inside  of  that 

limit  mo  t  bt  found  thi  ware-  of  labor  and  the  compen 

of  ma  :,i|   i  apital. 

Fundamental    Economic    Law 

Management  is  just  b  to     raid  the 

compulsion  of  fundamental  economic  law      The  annual  I 

m    »<t<lr»««    bWnrr    ihr    Chap 


portation  bill  of  the  American  people  is.  with  declining  com- 
modity values,  now  tending  to  get  outside  the  economic  limit 
above  referred  to.  The  cost  of  transportation  must  be  re- 
duced. This  involves,  among  other  things,  the  necessity  of 
reduction  in  basic  wages.  This  need  not  necessarily  mean 
any  decline  in  real  wages,  because,  paralleled  by  decreases 
in  wages  in  other  industries,  it  should  result  in  a  living  wage 
for  themselves  and  the  possibility  of  renewed  employment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  workers 

It  would  lie  a  sad  mistake  for  the  employees  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  insuperable  conflict  between  an  adequate 
compensation  for  railroad  capital  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  railroad  labor. 

Disregarding  the  whole  period  of  federal  control,  on  ac- 
count  of  its  necessarily  abnormal  aspects,  it  is  a  fact  sus- 
ceptible to  the  easiest  demonstration  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  railroad  employee  is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  effort  of  capital  and  management.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  20  years  before  the  European  war  vou  will  see: 

That  passenger  traffic  increased  162  per  cent: 

That  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passenger  one  mile  decreased 
one  per  cent; 

That  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  in- 
creased 259  per  cent; 

That  the  average  receipts  per  ton-mile  decreased  over  11 
per  cent; 

And  that  the  compensation  of  the  employees  increased 
approximately  200  per  cent. 

Improvements  in  Operation 

This  increase  in  the  compensation  of  employees  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  increase  in  the  production  power  of 
each  employee,  brought  about  by  improvements  made  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads.  Had  there  been  no  such  improve- 
ments, it  would  have  taken  approximately  three  times  as 
many  employees,  and  three  times  as  many  cars  and  locomo- 
tives to  haul  a  traffic  which  had  tripled.  There  could,  there- 
fore, have  been  neither  any  decrease  in  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  public,  nor  any  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to 
labor. 

The  increase  which  was  paid  to  labor  was  the  outcome  of 
investments  made  by  railroad  management,  whereby  it  hauled 
a  tripled  traffic  with  only  a  75  per  cent  increase  in  locomo- 
tives; only  a  61  per  cent  increase  in  passenger  cars;  only 
an  87  per  cent  increase  in  freight  ear-;  and  less  than  a  100 
per  cent  increase  in  employees.  Hence,  there  was  created  a 
surplus,  and  out  of  this  surplus  came  the  increase  in  wages 
and  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  railway 
employees. 

Nothing  now  is'  more  important  for  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  employees  than  that  the  earning  power  of  th.' 
railroads  should  be  restored  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
For  it  must  be  plain  to  all  that  some  of  the  pi 
which  the  railroads  achieved  their  extraordinary  improve- 
ment, in  the  face  of  declining  rates  and  advancing 
prior  to  the  war,  are  tending  to  become  exhausted     N<  < 

Is   will  have  to  be  found  to  increase  the  milt 
freight  can,  t"  decrease  the  expense  of  handling  passenger 
traffic,  and  to  intensify  the  use  of  the  enormous  and  costl) 

terminal  facilities  in  our  cities.  Whatever  these  new  methods 
may  turn  out  to  be,  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  they 
li  for  the  investment  of  enormous  sums  of  new  capital. 
The  possibility  of  increasing  the  production  power  of  the 
n<l  of  further  advancing  their  standard 
of  living  will,  therefore,  |i  pendent  upon  the  abil- 

the  railroads  t"  raise  upon  their  credit  enormous  sums 

(■f  niiinex      This  money  cannot  be  raised  except  upon  the  basis 

of  the  surety  of  past  investments  and  the  attractiveness  of 

the  investments  -till  t"  be  made  An  adequat  earning  power 
in  the  railroads  >>f  the  United  States  is  the  best  friend  that 
the  railroad  employee  ran  ever  have 


Conditions  Affecting  the  Head  of  a  Rail 

Modern  Track  Conditions  and  Wheel  Loads  Produce  Overstrained 
Steel — A  Serious  Problem 


Under  certain  conditions  of  Loading  every  steel  struc- 
ture will  ultimately  fail.  Steel  rails  are  subject  to 
such  loads  in  kind  and  often  in  degree.  Interest  does 
ni  i  attach  alone  to  conditions  which  affect  the  head  of  the 
rail,  but  the  head  is  the  most  critical  part.  The  rail  prob- 
lem is  an  open  one  and  will  so  remain,  at  least,  until  there 
is  a  general  understanding  of  the  destructive  influences 
which  prevail  and  the  necessary  modifications  made  to  ameli- 
orate  them. 

It  is  not  the  gross  load  which  rails  carry,  as  such,  which 
makes  the  problem  a  difficult  one,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  load  is  applied.  The  prime  and  practically  the  only 
irremediable  cause  of  rail  failures,  in  the  final  analysis  of 
the  case,  is  the  excessive  impinging  pressure  between  the 
head  of  the  rail  and  the  tread  of  the  wheel. 

Attention  Concentrated  Upon  Head  of  Rail 

These  remarks  refer  specifically  to  the  head  of  the  rail. 
It  is  an  elementary  principle  in  engineering  practice  to 
maintain  a  certain  relation  between  the  gross  load  and  the 
number  of  square  inches  of  metal  provided  to  sustain  it. 
\i  amplication  of  such  a  rule  is  witnessed  in  respect  to  the 
heads  of  rails.  The  impinging  pressures,  in  all  cases,  ex- 
<  eed  many  times  the  permissible  loads  per  square  inch  al- 
lowed  in  other  engineering  examples.  While  this  disparity 
goes  on  increasing,  no  permanent  relief  is  in  sight. 

In  regard  to  the  choice  of  steel  for  rails,  the  opportunity 
i-  upen  to  make  any  desired  choice,  within  limits.  Track 
conditions,  however,  restrict  the  choice  to  hard  steel — a 
steel  which  in  earlier  days  would  have  been  considered  very 
hard.  The  softer  grades  will  not  sustain  present  wheel  loads 
without  objectionable  deformation. 

Steel  structurally  sound,  free  from  interior  seams  and 
streaks,  is  best  adapted  to  meet  the  general  conditions  of  rail 
service.  It  is  the  task  of  the  steel  maker  to  keep  inferior 
seaminess  at  a  minimum,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  the 
bead  of  the  rail  will  be  in  a  condition  to  endure  wheel  pres- 
sures, as  favorable  as  falls  within  the  ability  of  the  steel 
maker  to  control.  External  seaminess  of  the  rail  may  be 
regarded  as  a  negligible  factor  since  failures  from  such  a 
cause  have  not  been  witnessed. 

First  Strains  Introduced  at  Time  of  Fabrication 

The  first  straining  of  the  metal  of  a  rail  takes  place  dur- 
ing cooling,  at  the  time  of  fabrication.  Internal  strains  of 
compression  are  acquired  by  the  metal  adjacent  to  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  head.  In  order  to  balance  these  compressive 
strains  at  the  periphery,  the  metal  at  the  interior  of  the  head 
is  put  into  a  state  of  tension.  The  stresses  equivalent  to 
these  strains  amount  to  thousands  of  pounds  per  square 
inch.  They  have  been  measured  many  times  in  longitudinal 
direction.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  cooling 
strains  of  corresponding  degree  do  not  exist  in  lateral  direc- 
tions, thus  subjecting  the  interior  of  the  head  to  cubic  ex- 
tension. 

At  times  these  cooling  strains  have  caused  the  formation 
of  internal  cracks  at  the  center  of  the  head  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  web  and  the  base.  Waring  and  Hofammann  at 
the  Altoona  Laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  first 
called  attention  to  a  shattered  zone  which  they  found  along 
the  center  of  the  head  in  a  new  rail.     Subsequent  investiga- 

'Paper  read  More  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  January  20,  1922  by 
James    E,    Howard,    engineer    physicist,    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 


tion  showed  that  a  similar  zone  existed  at  the  junction  of 
the  web  and  the  base  in  certain  rails.  It  was  further  noted 
that  these  shattered  zones  did  not  extend  to  the  hot  sawed 
ends  of  the  rails.  The  last  circumstance  fixed  the  time  of 
their  development  at  the  cooling  stage,  following  the  last 
pass  of  the  rail  mill.  A  careful  search  was  instituted  for 
shattered  metal  in  rails  taken  from  the  track  which  resulted 
in  their  discover}-  in  quite  a  number  of  cases.  The  rails 
in  which  they  were  found  were  of  high  carbon  steel.  Shat- 
tered metal  was  not  found  in  rails  of  medium  carbon  con- 
tent. The  widths  of  these  cracks  were  infinitesimal,  with 
no  foreign   substance  enclosed. 

Forming  Internal  Cracks  Experimentally 

Internal  cracks  have  been  experimentally  formed  in  rails, 
resembling  those  in  tires  more  closely  than  the  shattering 
cracks  which  have  presented  themselves  in  rails.  Steel  is 
known  to  be  more  sensitive  to  thermal  treatment  when  first 
cooled  from  the  ingot  than  upon  subsequent  reheating  and 
cooling,  a  circumstance  which  may  assist  in  explaining  the 
difficulty  in  producing  at  will  shattered  zones  in  rails. 

After  the  cooling  strains  of  fabrication  are  acquired,  the 
next  thing  that  may  happen  to  the  head  of  the  rail  is 
straightening  at  the  gagging  press.  No  instance  has  come 
to  notice  in  which  the  fracture  of  a  rail  in  the  track  could 
be  attributed  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  gag.  Gag- 
ging, however,  profoundly  affects  existing  cooling  strains, 
causing  their  rearrangement  and  even  reversing  their  values. 
Cooling  strains  of  compression  may  be  changed  to  strains  of 
tension.  Internal  strains  do  not  admit  of  being  eliminated 
by  cold  bending  loads.  There  will  be  zones  in  a  neutral 
state,  and  those  zones  may  be  shifted  in  position  by  gagging. 
The  effacement  of  internal  strains,  complete  or  partial,  is 
accomplished  only  by  annealing  the  steel. 

Elongation  in  Drop  Test  Specifications 

Rails  may  be  tested  with  the  head  down,  and  the  elonga- 
tion measured  on  the  running  surface.  Those  of  the  heavier 
sections  tested  in  this  manner  not  infrequently  rupture  with- 
out developing  their  normal  extensions.  The  abrupt  change 
in  cross  section  dimensions  at  the  fillets  under  the  head 
causes  rupture  to  have  its  origin  at  that  place,  thence  ex- 
tending to  the  top  of  the  head.  In  such  a  fracture  the  metal 
does  not  display  normal  elongation.  It  is  possible  that  a 
heat  may  be  rejected,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  steel, 
but  on  account  of  the  design  of  the  rail. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  size,  comparing  a  rail 
with  the  locomotive  which  it  supports,  the  bending  stresses  in- 
volved, taken  by  themselves  alone,  are  not  disquieting.  Track 
tests  made  by  the  speaker  in  the  past  and  recent  tests  by 
others,  with  different  classes  of  engines,  on  rails  of  different 
weights,  and  on  different  kinds  of  ballast,  show  a  range  in 
fibre  stresses  which  would  not  be  considered  sufficient  to 
cause  rupture.  Under  vertical  loads  rail  failures  may  be 
traced  to  definite  causes  of  which  bending  stresses  are  com- 
ponents but  not  the  principal  ones. 

A  particular  rendition  which  leads  to  large  numbers  of 
rail  failures  is  the  cold  rolling  of  the  head  by  the  wheels. 
Rails  reach  the  track  in  a  certain  primitive  state  of  internal 
strain.  Additional  strains  are  at  once  introduced  by  the  im- 
pinging pressures  of  the  wheels,  which  go  on  increasing 
until,  perchance,  rupture  ensues.     This  destructive  influence 
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untable  for  many  rail  failure?,  for  which  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given. 

Exterior  strains  of  compression  are  necessarily  opposed  by 
interior  strains  of  tension.  The  problem  is  how  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  metal  in  the  interior  of  the  head,  against 
strains  of  tension  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.  Failures 
from  longitudinal  strains  of  tension  in  the  interior  of  the  head 
result  in  the  display  of  transverse  fissures;  those  from  cross- 
wise strains  of  tension  become  split  heads.  No  mystery 
attaches  to  the  formation  of  either  a  transverse  fissure  or  a 
split  head;  a  common  cause  exists  for  each.  They  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  high  wheel  pressures.  Together  they 
constitute  practically  all  the  head  failures  of  rails. 

Split  head  fractures  occur  when  lateral  flow,  penetrating 
the  head  sufficiently,  encounters  an  interior  seam  or  streak  of 
structurally  weak  metal.  A  minute  separation  of  the  metal 
occurs — the  incipient  point  of  a  split  head  fracture.  The 
formation  of  this  incipient  crack  gives  some  relief  to  the 
internal  strains.  Wheel  pressures  restore  the  state  of  strain. 
however,  and  the  incipient  crack  is  increased  in  size.  The 
process  is  repeated  and  a  split  head  fracture  is  thus  pro- 
gressively formed.  Under  ordinary  track  conditions  consider- 
able time  should  elapse  before  the  accumulated  internal 
strains  become  adequate  to  start  an  incipient  crack.  Once 
started  the  rate  of  development  should  be  an  accelerating  one. 
A  split  head  fracture  may  eventually  extend  many  feet  in 
length,  possibly  originating  at  more  than  one  place  along  the 
length  of  the  rail. 

Data  of  Proper  Sort  Is  Lacking 

Evidence  which  would  lead  to  the  identification  of  an 
internal  strain  which  is  on  the  verge  of  causing  rupture  seems 
lacking.  There  is  a  flattening  of  die  grain  of  the  steel  adja- 
cent to  the  running  surface.  In  cross  section,  a  central  zone 
shows  flattening  without  drift.  On  each  side  of  this  central 
zone  flattening  of  the  grain  occurs  with  lateral  flow  or  drift 
toward  the  nearest  side  of  the  head.  The  split  head  fracture 
does  not  have  its  origin  in  this  upper  zone  of  the  head,  but 
within  its  influence  and  below  where,  microscopically,  the 
grains  are  distorted  in  shape.  Internal  strains  of  thousands 
of  pounds  per  square  inch  exist  without  microscopic  evidence 
of  their  presence.  Divested  of  the  phenomenon  of  permanent 
set  or  general  elongation  the  actual  separation  of  ad 
particles  when  ruptured  by  shear  or  by  tension  does  not  reach 
a  measurable  quantity.  These  characteristic  features  which 
lead  to  rupture  demand  consideration.  The  display  of  in- 
herent primitive  properties  occurs  as  a  rule  only  in  tests  for 
acceptance  of  the  -' 

■lit  head  fracture  is  regarded  as  the  failure  of  struc- 
turally unsound  steel.     It  is  believed  that  rails  of  jx-rfectly 
and  steel  would  not  display  this  type  of  fracture.     If  the 
•  1  was  too  soft  to  sustain  the  wheel  loads  a  mashed 
ould  result,  not  a  split  head. 

.!  tin-  li.ad.  even  in  the  widest  rail-,  admit 
of  Literal  distortion,  a  condition  not  experienced  in  length- 
en of  the  rail      No  relief  is  afforded  the  length- 
trains  except  such  lateral  increase  in  width  as  c\; 

ratio,  th  it  i  expansion  will  be  from 

1  nf  tin-  din  on. 

due  to  normal  cooling  at   fal.r 

I ;  higher  in  other  parts 
of  th'  "■  peripheral  metal  of  the  head  for 

the  UK 
the  interior  acquil  ion. 

The   Question   of  Transverse   Fissures 

o  have 

■  d  from 
the  tra  I 

■  mt  for  the  development 

\|>lanation 


was  given  in  the  first  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission upon  this  type  of  fracture,  in  connection  with  the 
Manchester  accident  of  August,  1911. 

Following  the  discovers-  of  a  shattered  zone  in  the  head  of 
a  rail,  it  was  asserted  that  the  proximate  cause  of  transverse 
fissured  rails  had  been  found  in  this  development.  Investi- 
gation did  not  confirm  this  assertion.  Transverse  fissures 
were  found  in  rails  with  shattered  zones  and  in  rails  without 
shattered  zones,  also  shattered  zones  were  present  in  rail- 
without  transverse  fissures.  The  results  of  investigation 
raised  the  doubt  whether  the  shattered  zone  even  shortened 
the  life  of  the  rail:  whether  diffusion  of  the  strains  from  the 
wheel  loads  did  not  occur  and  thus  an  influence  was  presented 
which  tended  to  prolong  its  life. 

Possible  for  Railroads  to  Acquire 

More  Definite  Information 

The  railroads  are  not  without  opportunity  to  acquire  ex- 
tended information  in  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
rails  since  the  number  of  transverse  fissures  amount  to  some 
three  thousand  reported  in  one  state  alone,  representing  over 
1,200  different  heats.  The  practice  in  vogue  of  removing 
from  the  track  all  rails  of  a  given  heat,  when  a  certain  num- 
ber have  displayed  transverse  fissures  does  not  constitute  a 
corrective  measure,  nor  does  it  increase  the  common  stock  of 
information  when  no  examination  is  made  of  the  rails 
removed. 

There  is  similarity  between  the  development  of  transverse 
fissures  and  split  head  fractures.  Each  is  progressive  in  its 
development,  each  starts  from  a  definite  nucleus,  and  each 
usually  requires  a  term  of  years  of  sen-ice  before  it  makes  its 
appearance  as  a  fractured  rail.  Transverse  fissures  usually 
require  for  their  display  a  term  of  four  to  ten  years  in  the 
track,  but  there  is  no  definite  period  within  which  they  occur. 
It  is  a  matter  of  track  conditions,  not  one  of  time  which 
governs  the  development  of  these  fractures. 

Little   Known   Regarding  Internal 

Strains  in  Manganese  Steel  Rail 

Manganese  steel  rails  display  transverse  fractures  but  not 
of  the  type  called  transverse  fissures.  Transverse  fractures 
in  diese  rails  have  their  origins  at  the  running  surface  and 
do  not  start  at  the  interior  of  the  head;  in  this  respect  they 
are  distinguished  from  transverse  fissured  rails.  The 
phenomenal  toughness  of  this  steel  is  completely  destroyed 
by  tlie  cold  rolling  action  of  the  wheels.  A  surface  film,  a 
few  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  is  affected.  Incipient 
cracks  are  formed  in  this  shallow  film,  some  of  which  may 
extend  downward  separating  the  head  and  possibly  a  portion 
of  the  web.  if  not  earlier  removed  from  the  track.  A  fine  hair 
line  marks  the  presence  of  such  a  fracture  Nothing  is  known 
ruing  internal  strains  in  manganese  steel.  The  difficulty 
of  machining  the  steel  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

1  ithstanding  the  complete  loss  of  toughness  at  the  run- 
ning surface  leading  to  the  fracture  of  the  entire  head  and 
half  of  the  web.  the  rail  will  still  retain  toughness  in  the 
remaining  port  of  its  cross-section.  In  such  a  condition  the 
strength  of  a  carbon  steel  rail  would  he  a  negligible  quantity 
Absolute  brittleneSS  in  the  balance  of  its  srftion  would  pre- 
vail. No  lurking  danger  has  been  detected  in  a  man 
Steel  rail,  and  from  this  standpoint  it  i-  a  safe  rail  Its 
ability  to  retain   toughness   under  such  litions 

it   not   only   a   s.ife  rail,   but  the  only  safe  rail   under 
parallel  condition-     It-  superior  resistance  against  a 
■■il;  been  known 

Wheel   Burning  a  Contributing  Factor 
\    -Mine  of  injury  to  the  heads  of  rails,  of  common  oc- 
currence,  i-  wheel  burnin        I '  tut    •      most  numcr 

■  Mi-  group  of  injuries  which  are  apparent  to  the  eye.     Fortu- 

n.itelv  they  are  not    ilw.v  thev  wm      At  times  the 
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hardened  layers  caused  by  wheel  burning  flake  off.  Again 
cracks  in  the  steel  are  not  arrested  at  the  junction  of  the 
hard  and  soft  metal  but  extend  into  the  normal  metal  below. 
This  extension  of  the  cracks  is  a  dangerous  development. 
Rails  in  this  condition  are  among  those  which  are  seemingly 
least  affected  by  wheel  burning.  Such  rails  have  been  found 
on  curves;  cracks  being  formed  at  close  and  regular  intervals 
and  present  on  both  the  high  and  the  low  rails. 

Wheel  burning  may  occur  in  which  so  much  heat  is  gen- 
erated— heating  such  a  large  part  of  the  rail — -that  hardening 
by  conductivity  will  not  take  place.  The  term  "snow  burn- 
ing" is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  having  the  same 
meaning  as  wheel  burning,  but  applying  specifically  to  the 
stalling  of  an  engine  in  a  snow  drift.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion the  head  is  so  generally  heated  that  hardening  does  not 
always  take  place.  The  severe  abrasion  and  roughening  of 
the  surface  which  results  on  such  occasions  weakens  the  rail 
and  leads  to  early  failure. 

Prolonging  the  Life  of  Rail 

It  will  be  realized  from  this  review  of  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  head  of  a  rail  how  serious  are  the  influences  which 


are  encountered  when  the  rail  reaches  the  track.  The  de- 
structive tendencies  are  clearly  in  evidence  from  which  no 
rail  escapes.  Rails  are  overstrained  members.  Increase  the 
overstraining  forces  and  rupture  will  inevitably  follow.  De- 
crease the  overstraining  forces  and  the  lives  of  rails  will  be 
increased. 

At  best,  the  problem  is  how  to  prolong  the  lives  of  rails. 
They  reach  the  track  with  a  certain  margin  in  strength  and 
therefore  of  safety.  This  margin  is  weakened  in  all  rails  and 
in  some  destroyed,  and  all  steel  is  breakable.  There  are  no 
inexorable  exigencies  of  service,  as  some  would  have  it  be- 
lieved, that  impose  excessive  demands  upon  steel,  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  relief  is  possible.  The  oft-repeated  remark  is 
heard  that  steel  makers  know  the  conditions  of  service  and 
must  make  rails  to  meet  them,  without  considering  whether 
these  demands  transgress  natural  laws  governing  the 
strength  of  steel.  A  corresponding  remark  might  with 
propriety  be  addressed  the  designers  of  motive  power  and 
equipment  where  wheel  loads  are  established.  The  exhibit 
presented  in  the  annual  report  of  rail  failures,  of  which  there 
is  no  parallel  in  engineering  literature,  gives  emphasis  to  the 
subject. 


A  Plea  for  Recognition  of  the  Traveling  Auditor 

Writer  Adds  This  Office  to  List  of  "Railroad  Goats" 
Now  Including  Secretaries  and  Chief  Clerks 

By  A  Traveling  Auditor 


The  communications  that  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Railway  Age  relative  to  the  lack  of 
recognition  given  the  chief  clerk  and  particularly  the 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  issue  of  September  24  written  by  a 
secretary  and  entitled,  "The  Official  Goats,"  induce  me  to 
write  a  few  words  on  another  Railroad  Goat — the  traveling 
auditor. 

Higher-up  officers  have  always  drawn  larger  salaries  and 
continued  demands  by  trainmen  and  other  union  members 
have  put  them  in  the  prosperous  class,  but  the  traveling 
auditor  is  still  hardworked  and  ill-paid.  He  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  skilled  brain  worker  whose  services  are  nec- 
essary to  a  great  business  but  who  is  treated  much  less  lib- 
erally than  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands. 

Traveling  auditors  are  usually  appointed  from  clerks  who 
have  served  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  various  departments  of 
accounting.  They  are  then  given  a  certain  territory  or  num- 
ber of  station  accounts  to  supervise  and  audit  twice  yearly 
and  as  many  more  time  as  the  occasion  demands. 

A  traveling  auditor's  duties  are  numerous.  He  must  be 
a  gentleman  and  at  all  times  be  dignified  and  courteous  in 
his  treatment  of  those,  whose  duties  are  under  his  super- 
vision. Undue  familiarity  with  an  agent  or  any  of  his  office 
force  is  frowned  upon  by  the  general  auditor,  as  it  is  an  un- 
written law  that  a  traveling  auditor  is  not  to  accept  the  hospi- 
tality of  an  agent.  When  an  auditor  strikes  a  station  in  a 
town  that  does  not  boast  of  a  hotel,  he  enacts  the  role  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Cork  and  fasts.  He  is  even  supposed  to 
smoke  his  own  cigars  and  not  depend  upon  the  agent's  bulky 
and  gorgeously  banded,  two-for-a-nickel  brand. 

The  Work  Performed  by  the  Traveling  Auditor 

The  audit  of  the  account  is  naturally  the  first  require- 
ment. 

The  auditor  sees  that  the  agent  is  neither  over  nor  short 
in  the  cash  transactions,  that  all  reports  are  neatly  and  ac- 


curately rendered,  records  properly  filed  and  company  prop- 
erty safeguarded.  If  the  cash  drawer  should  be  17  cents 
short,  whether  through  error  in  making  change,  an  accounting 
error,  or  the  agent's  fondness  for  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
the  auditor  looks  very  serious,  impresses  the  culprit  with  his 
grave  danger  and  paints  a  mental  picture  of  the  yawning 
doors  of  the  penitentiary.  If  several  dollars  have  been 
mysteriously  mislaid,  it  is  called  a  shortage  and  so  reported  to 
the  general  auditor,  with  a  letter  explaining  the  circumstances 
in  detail,  giving  suggestions  as  to  criminal  intent  involved 
and  recommending  leniency  or  dismissal. 

A  waybill  is  really  an  invoice  of  a  shipment  made  out  at 
the  station  from  which  the  shipment  originates  and  shows 
destination,  shipper,  to  whom  consigned,  commodity,  weight, 
rate,  and  the  amount  of  charges  prepaid  or  to  be  collected 
upon  delivery  of  freight.  These  waybills  have  to  be  re- 
ported in  the  receiving  agent's  ledger,  the  amount  of  collect 
charges  thereon  showing  as  a  debit  to  the  account.  When 
charges  are  collected,  they  are  posted  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  ledger  and  must  agree  with  the  amount  shown  in  the  cash 
book,  which  in  turn  is  supposed  to  balance  with  the  amount 
remitted  to  the  bank.  This  reporting  and  posting  has  to 
be  checked  over  by  the  auditor  and  the  amounts  deposited 
verified.  The  agent  has  to  show  the  freight  itself,  the  cash, 
showing  delivery  has  been  accomplished,  or  some  evidence 
that  a  box,  crate  or  keg,  did  actually  contain  certain  com- 
modities. 

For  instance,  if  a  shipment  consisted  of  a  box  of  limburger 
cheese,  a  crate  of  garlic  or  a  keg  of  whiskey,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  containers  empty,  through  theft,  leakage  or 
evaporation,  (as  is  often  the  case  with  the  last  mentioned), 
the  auditor  can,  by  exercising  his  trained  sense  of  smell,  de- 
termine just  what  the  contents  have  been.  If,  after  re- 
peated sniffs  of  the  keg,  and  a  once-over  of  the  box  and  crate, 
he  is  satisfied  that  pilfering  has  been  done,  the  agent  is  re- 
lieved of  the  charges  shown  on  the  waybill  by  a  special  credit 
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and  an  investigation  is  indulged  in  to  find  out  what  gentle- 
man with  an  Italian  appetite,  or  with  an  uncurbed  fondness 
for  liquid  refreshments,  is  on  the  pay-roll. 

An  inexperienced  agent,  if  dishonestly  inclined,  often 
makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  he  can  collect  charges  on  a 
waybill,  pocket  them  and  by  destroying  the  waybill  get  rich 
quick.  This  is  an  error  of  judgment  that  agents  soon  find 
i-  disastrous  to  them,  as  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration 
that  all  waybills  are  checked  from  the  forwarding  station, 
and  if  not  shown  on  station  reports  to  which  destined,  an 
immediate  investigation  is  made. 

After  the  freight  accounts  come  the  tickets.  An  agent  is 
ed  with  a  certain  number  which  he  has  to  have  on 
hand  or  be  able  to  show  have  been  sold  and  proper  fare  col- 
lected and  remitted.  Irregularities  in  these  accounts  are 
easily  detected,  as  all  tickets  are  numbered  consecutively  and 
eai  h  number  must  be  accounted  for. 

A  final  balance  of  all  ledgers  and  a  grand  summary  of  all 
business  done,  showing  to  a  conclusion  that  all  waybills, 
adjustments,  tickets  and  cash,  has  been  accounted  for,  com- 
pletes the  financial  part  of  the  audit. 

Between  Three  Not  Two  Fires 

The  traveling  auditor  then  answers  about  75  questions 
on  a  personal  report,  covering  general  conditions,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  agent  and  office  force,  together  with  observa- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  irregularities,  if  any.  The  agent's 
neatness,  cleanliness  and  morality  are  noted.  If  the  report 
is  favorable,  the  general  auditor  calls  the  T.  A.  down  for 
not  discovering  a  shortage  or  other  irregularity.  If  un- 
favorable, the  superintendent  jumps  on  him  for  picking  on 
the  men  on  hi?  division  and  if  it  is  just  between  the  two,  the 
agent  greets  him  on  his  next  visit  with  an  injured  air  and  the 
question,  "Why  didn't  I  receive  a  letter  of  commendation, 
as  a  result  of  your  last  audit?" 

There  you  are,  the  harassed  T.  A.  is  up  against  it  which' 
ever  way  he  turn-. 

As  an   Instructor,   Commences  with   Multiplication 

As  an  instructor,  this  traveling  phenomenon  is  supposed  to 
know  everything  about  the  railroad  business.  He  must  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  a  station  efficiently  in  an  emergency 
and  answer  the  calls  and  needs  of  other  departments  besides 
the  accounting.  He  instructs  raw  material  in  the  first  step 
to  a  railroad  presidency.  He  scolds,  coaxes  and  pleads  with 
the  boy  from  the  farm,  whom  the  superintendent  picks  up, 
gives  a  uniform  of  brass  buttons,  a  cap  with  "Agent"  in 
near-gold  letters  on  the  front  and  tells,  "If  there  is  anything 
you  don't  know,  and  want  to  know  about,  send  an  S.  O.  S. 
for  the  traveling  auditor." 

In  many  rases,  the  auditor  has  to  commence  with  the 
multiplication  table  (most  of  the  embryo  agents  know  their 
A.  B.  C.'s)  and  step  by  step  under  the  watchful  and  guiding 

their  teacher    the    ubjo  ts  rise  i"  positii 
responsibility  with 

the  poor,  patient,  plodding  representative  of  the  accounting 
department 

111'    ability  to  administer  proper  encouragement   and  to 
idvice  is.  besides  a  portfolio  of  blanks,  pencils 

and  a  ham  sandwich,   part  c > f  the  traveling   auditor',  equip 

men)     He  buoys  up  tin-  agent  with  ;  ■  bis  unusual 

,  whether  deserved  <>r  not      Mr  shows  hint  how  to 
'■ports  and  how  not  to  prepan 
him  to  keep  all  rei  or. I-  up  to  date  and  helps  him  do  il      ll 

shows  him  also  how  to  fa.  ilit.it.-  the  preparation  and   render 

in?  of  reports  from  the  accounting  department  to  tin-  presi 

■  ■  h  month      He  enthusiastically  pictures  success  and 

hii  h  itrii  t  attention  to  minor  details  of  the  work, 

■  --   ••'■ell  vil]   warrant        II,    .  \,  n    listens 

sympathetic  illy  to  the  domestic  trouble   ol  the  agent,  nidi  is 
tor  tin-  movies  to  the  neglect  of  the  tooth 


cutting  embryo  agent  and  her  hardworking  husband.    He  not 
only  listens  but  suggests  remedies. 

The  traveling  auditor  is  being  continually  called  upon  by 
the  general  auditor  to  criticise  prevailing  methods  of  ac- 
counting with  a  view  to  improving  and  devising  efficient 
short-cuts,  and  securing  the  maximum  result  with  minimum 
labor  and  time.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  agent's  method  of  living,  his  associates  and  to  be 
quick  in  investigating  the  source  of  an  unusual  display  of 
wealth  on  the  part  of  an  agent  whose  salary  will  not  war- 
rant it.  He  is  not  only  an  auditor  but  he  is  an  instructor, 
a  Sherlock  Holmes,  a  sympathizing  parent  and  an  ever- 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

No  Eight-Hour  Day 

No  eight-hour  day  with  pay  for  overtime  is  allowed.  The 
T.  A.  has  a  certain  number  of  offices  to  audit  twice  yearlv. 
besides  taking  care  of  transfers  of  agents,  in  which  latter 
cases  a  thorough  audit  is  made  to  allow  the  incoming  agent  to 
start  with  an  absolutely  clean  slate.  This  means  hard  work, 
early  and  late,  and  the  T.  A.'s  work  is  far  from  completed 
when  he  reaches  his  headquarters  at  night,  as  he  then  has  to 
make  out  his  daily  report  of  activity,  schedule  for  the  next 
day,  answer  correspondence  and  maybe  take  an  unofficial 
trip  out  on  the  division  to  help  some  poor  agent  make  out  i 
balance  sheet,  or  locate  a  difference. 

The  attitude  of  an  agent,  cashier  or  accountant,  especially 
at  the  smaller  agencies,  to  a  traveling  auditor,  is  usuallv 
antagonistic.  This  is  a  great  handicap,  as  the  agent  can. 
when  so  minded,  help  along  considerably  by  volunteering 
information,  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore  of  different  ad- 
justments and  entries.  This  reticence  to  meet  the  auditor 
halfway  and  expedite  the  work  of  the  auditor,  usually  makes 
it  less  pleasant  for  the  agent,  as  the  longer  an  auditor  poke- 
around  through  the  account,  the  more  little  irregularities  he 
finds,  while  if  the  agent  is  helpful,  the  cash  balances  and 
reports  are  neatly  and  accurately  rendered  and  all  questions 
answered  cheerfully  and  promptly,  the  auditor  is  more  than 
likely  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  correct  performance 
of  minor  duties  without  an  investigation.  Of  course.  the. 
figures  are  there  and  all  transactions  must  be  verified,  but 
it  takes  less  time  to  verify  a  condition  than  to  develop  and 
then  verify  it. 

Does  Not  Pay  to  Regard  Agents  With  Suspicion 

In  my  earlier  experience.  I  was  taught  to  consider  all 
agents  and  cashiers  as  second-story  men,  but  I  soon  found 
that  method  unjust,  a-  well  as  a  handicap  to  my  work.  If  an 
agent  sees  he  is  regarded  with  Suspicion,  he  naturallv  resell1  - 
it  and  puts  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  \\av  of  a  s|xvd\ 
audit.  If  he  is  kept  in  good  humor  and  treated  BS  a  reaped 
able  business  associate,  and  if  p  ssessing  any  intelligea 
all,  he  is  only  too  glad  to  do  all  he  i  an  to  shorten  the  auditor'- 
When  a  shortage  or  any  serious  irregularity,  which  has 
taken  some  time  to  develop.  i<  found,  there  is  a.  ben 
bility  that  the  auditor  will  receivi  i  letter  from  the  general 
auditor  commending  him  on  his  work,  but  the  chances  are 
in  favor  of  a  ,  urt  note,  requesting  idvice  as  to  why  it  was 
iry  to  spend  so  much  time  at  a  station  that  usually  re- 
quires but  a  -hurt  time  to  audit  I  licv  work  on  Schedule  in 
in.    to    5    p     m..    with    half    holnl.r 

Saturday,  ami   an]    deviation  caused  by  exceptional  condi 

on  tin-  tci.nl.  cannot  be  understood     it  i-  thought  that 

previous  audit  was  made  in  a  dav.  all  subsequent 

on lit     should  Ik-  made'  a,  speedily,  there  apparently  Ileitis: 

little   conception    of   the   diabolical    meSS   an    untutored    agent 

,  in  get  an  ai ■  ount  into 

\    mill  account  is  not  necessarily  the  easiest  to  lul.ni, 
in  Fact,  1  have  li.nl  mote  headaches  over  accounts  kept   it 

itn  in. m  -t.it i, .n  tin in  over  thus,-  ,ii  larger  stations,  where  it 

month  to  -trike  a  1,  il  u 
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The  Comforts  of  Travel 

The  operating  department,  from  the  general  manager  down, 
thinks  a  traveling  auditor  has  a  wonderfully  good  time,  trav- 
eling around  seeing  the  country,  but  they  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  hardships  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 
The  traveling  auditor  has  no  private  car  but  is  dependent 
on  regular  passenger  trains,  the  schedules  of  which  are  un- 
fortunately arranged  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public.  It  means  no  regular  hours,  meals  at  random  and 
hotel  beds,  where  the  springs  have  escaped  their  mooring  and 
bulge  up  here  and  there,  making  it  necessary  to  practice  the 
convolutions  of  a  snake  to  enable  one  to  lie  in  them  and  sleep 
the  troubled  sleep  of  the  just.  Then  in  the  small  town,  there 
are  the  hotel  rooms  with  the  musty  neglected  odor,  that  prob- 
ably have  not  been  occupied  for  months,  except  by  tiny  un- 
welcome visitors  whose  company  would  sooner  be  foregone. 

There  is  not  much  time  for  recreation,  as  an  auditor  is 
subject  to  call,  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  he  must  at  any 
hour  be  ready  to  pack  his  grip  and  sally  forth. 

An  auditor  doing  the  same  class  of  work  in  other  lines  and 
under  similar  conditions,  could  demand  $10,000  a  year  and 
get  it.  Railroad  accounting  is  more  complicated  and  has 
more  detail  work  than  any  other.  You  ask,  why  then  doesn't 
he  go  to  work  for  some  commercial  concern?  Simply  be- 
cause his  entire  training  has  been  in  the  railroad  business, 
probably  ten  years  in  a  clerical  capacity,  before  he  is  eligible 
for  the  intricate  duties  of  an  auditor.  He  gets  in  a  rut,  sub- 
dued by  his  lack  of  adequate  compensation  and  consideration 
and  he  feels  that  he  cannot  do  commercial  auditing.  He 
could,  however,  and  it  would  be  easy  after  his  railroad  train- 
ing. In  justice  to  the  man  of  the  road,  the  minimum  salary 
should  be  $6,000  a  year,  ranging  from  that  to  $10,000,  ac- 
cording to  experience  and  length  of  service. 

A  Comparison  with  Accounting  Office  Chief  Clerks 

Chief  clerks  in  the  accounting  department  receive  better 
salaries  than  do  the  traveling  auditors  and  their  duties  cover 
supervision  of  but  one  class  of  the  accounting  work.  They 
are  not  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  workings  of  an- 
other department;  for  instance,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  freight 
accounts  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ticket  accounts,  and  vice 
versa.  The  chief  clerk  in  charge  of  claims  and  adjustments 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  know  what  a  freight  or  ticket 


balance  sheet  looked  like,  while  a  traveling  auditor  has  to 
have  an  intimate  and  working  knowledge  of  all  this,  besides 
numerous  other  details  at  the  stations  with  which  chief  clerks 
never  have  to  worry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deprecate  the  value  of  chief  clerks  as  they 
have  great  responsibilities  and  are  well  worth  all  they  re- 
ceive, but  is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  traveling 
auditor,  whose  knowledge  embraces  all  departments  of  ac- 
counting, should  at  least  have  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  those 
whose  duties  end  in  one  department  ? 

I  personally  know  one  chief  clerk,  who  asked  one  of  his 
assistants  what  an  advance  charge  on  a  waybill  meant.  An- 
other chief  clerk  of  tickets,  upon  seeing  some  Pere  Marquette 
abstracts  headed,  "P.  M.,"  wondered  why  it  was  all  those 
reports  were  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  that  was 
what  "P.  M."  stood  for.  These  men  were  both  efficient  and 
knew  the  workings  of  their  department  from  A  to  Z,  but 
there  it  ended. 

Suggests  a  Voice  as  to  Appointment 

and  Promotion  of  Agents 

A  traveling  auditor  should  be  recognized  by  the  various  de- 
partments as  something  more  than  a  necessary  evil.  A  most 
excellent  move  would  be  to  give  him  a  say  as  to  the  promo- 
tion and  appointment  of  agents.  Having  authority  in  this 
respect  would  insure  a  better  feeling  between  agent  and 
auditor  and  the  agents  would  then  work  with  the  auditor,  in- 
stead of  against  him.  Certainly  the  latter  has  a  better  idea 
of  men  with  whom  he  comes  in  direct  contact. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  a  traveling  auditors' 
union.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  it  is  non-ethical  for  a  su- 
pervising official  to  belong  to  a  union  but  from  results  al- 
ready obtained  in  the  way  of  increased  compensation,  it  is  a 
question  whether  upholding  ethics  is  paramount  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  unpaid  grocery  bill. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  my  energy  is  needed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  check  the  progress  of  a  few  million  tubercular 
germs,  I  am  probably  out  of  the  game  for  good,  and  will 
check  no  more  railroad  accounts  but  I  feel,  from  my  ex- 
perience as  a  traveling  auditor  for  12  years,  that  too  little 
is  actually  known  by  higher  officials  of  the  man  who  does  so 
much  toward  making  efficient  agents,  insuring  correct  ac- 
counting and  safeguarding  railroad  revenue. 
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A  Freight  House  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Norfolk, 
Va..  was  damaged  by  tire  on  January  13;  estimated  loss 
$75,000. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  announces 
that  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chal- 
fonte  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  beginning  on  June  26  next. 

Professor  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  University,  is  to 
lecture  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  24,  on  "The  National  Railroad 
Situation."  The  auditorium  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  is 
at  99  Livingston  street,  near  the  Borough  Hall.  This  lecture 
is  one  of  a  course  given  at  the  Institute  on  National  problems 
in  their  relation  to  the  industries  of  greater  New  York. 

The  Summary  of  Wage  Statistics,  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  month  of  September,  1921,  com- 
pared with  August,  shows  an  increase  of  38,403  in  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  of  the  middle 
of  the  month,  while  their  total  earnings  decreased  $3,773,073. 
The  number  of  employees  was  1,718.330,  and  their  total  compen- 
sation was  $223,972,822.  The  decrease  in  earnings  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  27  working  days  in  August, 
while  there  were  only  25  in  September.  The  statistics  do  not 
include  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  which  had  not  yet  filed 
its  report. 

A  Census  of  Safety  Workers 

The  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  is  now  taking  a  census 
of  those  who  are  directly  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting 
safety  through  inspection,  safety  investigations,  safety  education, 
control  of  health  hazards,  or  similar  work  in  industries  and  on 
the  railroads.  This  is  the  first  time  any  attempt  has  been  made 
tain  a  census  of  the  persons  engaged  professionally  in  the 
safety  movement. 

C.  E.  Denny  Predicts  Revival  of  Railroad  Construction 
ny,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  in  an  address  before  the  annual  con- 
tractors at  Clev<  land  was 
I  m  the  daily  prei  railways  of  the 

country   will   do  more  construction  during   the   first   six   months  of 
the  current   year  than   in  any   similar  period  since  the  beginning 
ontrol.       Furthermore,    the     press     reports     said,     lie 
■hat   there   would   1  ctivity   during   the   last    six 

than  during  t' 

Baltimore  &   Ohio  Consolidates   Divisions 
tive   Jan.    1.   the    Indiana   and    Illinois   divisions 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  were  consolidated  into  tin-  St.  Louis  di- 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  Ind.     Tin-  mileage. 

of    the    new    division    will  *".    and    it    will 

n  line  and  th  en  Cin- 

This   will   include   4()(i  miles 
n  with  the  branches  t..  Spring- 
field,  III.,   and   Shawneetown,  and   240  miles  ol    the   Indiana 
division  including  the  line  to  I  ouisvilli 

New  Postal  Buildings  at  New  York  City 

Ihe  mthorized,    following  cx- 

I    with    the    I'cnnsyl- 
■   ■    of   lar«c  new  build- 
ings, to  be  put  up  ,  On  the  west  side 

immodation  oi  the  | 
The    '  I    building   at    Tenth 

•it<!   Thirtieth   street,  providing  356,400  ^'i    ft.  oi  space, 
tal  to  be  |1.4     i  sq    ft     The  P< 


building  above  its  tracks  in  the  rear  of  the  present  general  post 
office,  Thirty-second  street  and  Eighth  avenue,  to  provide  592,000 
sq.  ft.  The  rental  is  to  be  $1.70  a  sq.  ft.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  building  being  $10,000,000. 

Accident  Bulletin  No.  80 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  eightieth 
bulletin  of  statistics  of  railroad  accidents;  it  is  for  the  three 
months  ending  with  June,  1921.  In  that  quarter  the  number  of 
persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  88  and  of  injured  942,  as 
compared  with  128  killed  and  1,984  injured  in  the  same  quarter 
of  1920.  Adding  the  casualties  in  train  service  accidents  the 
totals  for  this  quarter  are  1,268  persons  killed  and  9,511  in- 
jured, as  compared  with  totals  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
former  year  of   1,451   killed  and    14,367  injured. 

Of  passengers  killed  in  train  accidents,  the  total  in  the  quarter 
now  reported  is  24,  as  compared  with  29  a  year  ago ;  passengers 
injured,  603  this  year,   1271   last  year. 

Nominations  for  Labor  Board  Soon 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
three  members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  A.  O.  Wharton, 
representing  the  employees;  J.  H.  Elliott,  representing  the  rail- 
roads, and  G.  W.  W.  Hangar,  representing  the  public,  the  can- 
didacy of  several  prominent  labor  leaders  have  been  announced. 
B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  will  be  the  Federation's 
candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Wharton,  according  to  reports  circu- 
lated on  January  16.  At  the  Labor  Board  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Wharton  will  also  be  a  candidate  for  renomination.  All  of  the 
nominations  to  fill  vacancies  on  -the  Board  are  to  be  presented 
to  President  Harding  on  March  1 

Celebrating    Franklin's   Anniversary 

The  month  of  January  has  been  designated  as  "Thrift 
Month"  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Special 
posters  have  been  put  up  in  all  the  shops,  roundhouses,  and 
offices  of  the  system,  urging  employees  to  "Save  Today  and 
You  Will  Have  Something  Tomorrow."  The  January  issue 
of  the  Rock  Island  magazine  is  called  the  "Thrift"  Number. 
It  contains  articles  by  prominent  hankers,  United 
Treasury  officials,  officers  and  employees  of  the  road.  "Thrift 
and  Savings"  were  made  a  feature  of  a  special  meeting  held 
on  January  11  at  Chicago,  attended  by  both  officers  and 
employees  of  the  company,  when  George  S.  Hovey,  president 
ol  tin  Interstate  National  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  delivered 
the  main  address. 

Mr.  Hoover  on  Electrification 

Herbert    11  r.iry  of   Commerce,   made   special   refer- 

ence to  the  subject  "I  electrification  it  'he  annual  meeting  of 
the    An  '    Council    ol    the    Federated   American 

Engineering  Id   -it    Wasl  .   on  January 

5   and   6,      Mr.    Hoover   stated   that    he   thought   of   electrification 
of  the  biggest  problems  confronting  the  country,  and  sug- 
that  the  engineers  tackle  this  problem  in  the  form  of  a 
waste  survey.     Such  a  survey,  he  said,  afforded  at  this  time  nre.it 
hties    in    the   direction   oi   effective    leadership    in   the   climi- 

f  waste      II"-  proposed  inperpowei  area  along  the 

ml  in  the  region  between  BottOfl  and  Washington  was 
the  Starting  point,  he  Mid,  for  prodigious  development  in  con- 
solidating  the  electrical  powers  of  the  country  along  national 
lines  which  would  affect  every  village  and  hamlet,  combine  into 
wer  stations  thousands  of  minor  electrical  plants  with 
million  Uld     i<^\<U     in     tremendous    savings     to 
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Dispatchers'  Chief  Scores  Hoover  Conferences 

The  Hoover  conferences  in  Washington  between  labor  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  consti- 
tute an  "attempt  to  establish  a  super  Railroad  Labor  Board," 
and  will  impair  the  prestige  of  the  Board  functioning  under  the 
Transportation  Act,  according  to  J.  G.  Luhrsen,  president  of  the 
American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association. 

"At  a  time  when  the  Labor  Board  must  fight  to  have  its 
powers  determined  in  the  federal  courts  (referring  to  the  in- 
junction suit  brought  by  the  Pennsylvania),  we  have  a  cabinet 
officer  setting  himself  up  as  an  intermediary  between  litigants, 
past,  present  and  prospective,  before  the  Labor  Board,"  said 
Mr.  Luhrsen  in  a  statement  issued  on  January  16.  The  state- 
ment contends  the  outcome  of  the  Pennsylvania  suit  should  be 
awaited  and  that  railway  employees  should  meanwhile  keep  their 
faith  in  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Common  Officers  for  Various 

Pennsylvania  Companies  Allowed 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
comprising  SO  typewritten  pages  authorizing  common  officers 
and  directors  among  the  various  companies  affiliated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  System.  In  the  original  order  Charles  E. 
Ingersoll  was  authorized  to  hold  until  further  order  the 
positions  of  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washing- 
ton, and  president  of  the  North  Pennsylvania,  and  either  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  president  of 
the  Midland  Valley.  He  was  given  30  days  to  make  his 
election  which  position  he  will  hold.  Later  the  commission 
issued  a  supplemental  order  authorizing  Mr.  Ingersoll  to 
hold  until  further  notice  all  of  these  positions. 

Shop  Employes  Decide  Not  to  Take  Strike  Vote 

Xo  -trike  vote  will  be  taken  by  shop  employees  as  the  result 
'  of  the  Labor  Board's  recent  rulings  on  the  working  conditions 
of  these  employees,  according  to  an  announcement  made  on 
January  15,  by  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  A 
committee  of  shop  men  has  been  considering  the  new  shop  craft 
rules  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  for 
a  rehearing  on  some  of  the  new  provisions.  Particular  objection 
was  raised  to  the  rule  eliminating  punitive  overtime  for  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  for  those  employees  necessary  for  continuous 
operation. 

"As  the  rules  now  stand,  they  may  mean  anything,"  Mr. 
Jewell  said.  "We  want  the  board  to  interpret  them  so  we  can 
tell  just  what  they  mean.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  reopen 
the  case  and  find  out  just  where  we  stand  before  we  act." 

Burlington   Establishes   Pension   System 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  followed  up  its  an- 
nouncement of  December  1,  indicating  that  the  road  was  about 
to  inaugurate  a  pension  system,  with  a  circular  to  the  employees 
of  the  road,  dated  January  1,  giving  the  plan  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  operated.  The  plan  provides  that,  after 
a  continuous  service  of  at  least  20  years,  pensions  may  be  granted 
to  trainmen,  enginemen,  yardmen,  and  foremen  in  track  and 
bridge  service,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years,  after  an 
examination  by  the  Pension  Board,  and  to  all  employees  after 
the  age  of  70  years  is  attained,  except  when  upon  application 
of  such  employees  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  their  service 
does  not  demand  retirement.  In  the  event  of  physical  disability 
before  the  age  limit  has  been  reached,  pensions  may  be  awarded 
after  a  continuous  service  of  25  years.  The  pension  allowance 
per  month  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  monthly  wages  re- 
ceived for  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  and  is  set  at  one 
per  cent  of  that  amount  for  each  year  of  continuous  service,  but 
in  no  case  is  the  allowance  to  be  less  than  $1  for  each  year  of 
continuous  active  service  nor  less  than  $25  per  month,  and  in  no 
case  greater  than  $150  per  month.  The  entire  cost  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  company  without  contribution  by  the  employees.  The 
Board  of  Pensions  as  appointed  for  the  first  year  is  as  follows : 
Chairman  H.  R.  Safford,  vice-president ;  E.  P.  Bracken,  vice- 
president  ;    W.    F.    ThiehofF,    general    manager ;    F.    A.    Torrey, 


general  superintendent  of  motive  power;  H.  W.  Johnson,  con- 
troller; and  secretary,  J.  X.  Redfern,  superintendent,  relations 
and  employment  department. 

Mr.   Schwab   Pleads  for  the  Railroads 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation,  speaking  before  the  Ohio  Society  of  New 
York  at  its  annual  meeting  on  January  14,  told  his  hearers  some 
incisive   truths    about   the   railroad    situation.      He   said,   in   part : 

"The  greatest  of  American  interests  next  to  agriculture  is 
that  of  transportation.  I  have  been  told  that  it  would  take  five 
billion  dollars  to  put  our  transportation  companies  abreast  of  the 
commercial  requirements  of  the  nation  and  to  make  up  for  their 
inability  to  expand  and  progress  during  the  last  few  years. 
Our  railroads  for  the  last  two  years  have  abandoned  more 
miles  of  track  than  they  have  built,  and  have  probably  retired 
from  service  more  freight  and  passenger  cars  than  they  have 
installed.  In  a  country  like  ours,  with  its  great  future  still 
ahead  of  it,  that  is  an  impossible  situation. 

"We  have  imposed  upon  our  railroads  a  network  of  laws  and 
restrictions  which  has  made  their  rates  no  longer  responsive  co 
the  changing  commercial  needs  of  the  country.  The  way  to 
get  results  in  life  and  in  industry  is  to  put  your  faith  in  men. 
We  should  stop  knocking  our  railroad  presidents.  The  railroads 
have  had  an  awful  drubbing  such  as  no  other  industry  has  ever 
gone  through.  There  have  been  evils  in  the  past,  but  the  dam- 
age done  through  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  has  been 
infinitely  greater  than  all  the  material  harm  due  to  the  financial 
scandals.  We  should  of  course  prevent  evil  and  scandal,  but 
we  must  also  be  careful  not  to  stifle  progress. 

"But  no.  matter  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion  that  no  finer  and  more  conscientious  lot  of  men 
was  ever  attempting  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public  under 
difficult  conditions  than  the  men  who  are  today  running  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  Do  you  know  a  single  one  who 
does  not  deserve  your  implicit  confidence?  They  are  not  specu- 
lators ;  they  are  not  grafters ;  they  are  high  minded  public  ser- 
vants deserving  of  public  trust  and  of  public  enthusiasm.  There 
isn't  a  man  today  at  the  head  of  an  American  railroad  who  is 
not  a  credit  to  the  industry  and  an  asset  to  his  country.  .  .  . 
Let  us  back  our  railroad  officers  as  the  manager  of  a  great 
industry  would  get  behind  his  department  heads.  At  every  turn 
they  are  hemmed  in  by  restrictions  which  prevent  the  exercise 
of  the  sound  business  judgment  which  has  grown  out  of  their 
long  experience.  You  never  make  progress  by  ham-stringing 
ability  and  initiative,  and  no  industry  ever  gave  good  service 
long  if  it  wasn't  prosperous  itself.  .  .  .  Maintain  such  regula- 
tions of  railroads  as  actual  experience  shows  to  be  justified,  but 
abandon  all  the  regulation  which  is  based  merely  upon  political 
motive  and  popular  prejudice." 

New  A.S.C.E.  Constitution  to  Be  Given  a  Chance 

The  sentiment  as  expressed  by  those  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  18,  through  the  medium  of  their  votes,  in- 
dicated a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  give  the  newly 
adopted  constitution  of  the  society  a  chance  to  show  what  results 
it  can  produce.  Two  groups  of  amendments  came  before  the 
annual  meeting,  the  first  group  being  introduced  with  the  approval 
of  the  societies'  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  some  in- 
consistencies in  the  constitution.  This  group  was  approved  by 
the  meeting  and  will  be  sent  out  for  letter  ballot  with  that  ap- 
proval. The  second  group  dealt  with  numerous  changes  which  it 
was  hoped  would  tend  to  further  and  advance  the  local  activities 
of  the  society.  In  the  discussion  regarding  the  second  group  of 
amendments  it  was  brought  out  that  the  board  of  direction  had 
been  and  was  still  continuing  to  give  the  subject  of  local  activities 
serious  consideration ;  that  the  revised  constitution  had  been  re- 
vised at  a  considerable  cost,  and  much  effort  and  study  had  been 
expended  upon  it  to  improve  it  and  in  particular  those  sections 
which  dealt  with  local  activities.  It  was  urged  that  since  this 
constitution  had  only  been  in  effect  since  November  5,  1921,  the 
time  elapsed  had  not  been  sufficient  to  judge  accurately  just  how 
well  it  was  going  to  come  up  to  expectations  and  that  therefore 
at  least  a  year  should  be  allowed  to  pass  before  any  amendments, 
such  as  in  the  second  group,  were  considered.  It  was  voted  to 
send  out  the  amendments  for  letter  ballot  with  an  adverse  recom- 
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raendation.  A  call  for  a  division  of  the  meeting  into  members  from 
District  1  and  from  all  other  districts  showed  that  there  were 
223  members  present  from  District  1  and  150  from  the  others. 
Honorary  memberships  were  presented  to  Samuel  Rea,  president, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  Charles  Prosper  Eugene  Schneider,  Paris, 
France ;  Luigi  Luiggi.  Rome.  Italy  ;  Ambrose  Swasey  and  Howard 
A.  Carson. 

Supply  Men's  Association  Announces 

June  Convention  Details 

J.  D.  Conu  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 

Association,  has  sent  out  invitations  and  exhibit  blanks  for  the 
convention  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  to 
be  held  June  14  to  21  on  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  Atlantic 
City,  X.  J.,  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  Division  Y.  The  communication  which  is 
designated  "Official  Circular  No.  1"  says  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  "we  will  also  have  Division  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  join 
with  us."  The  circular  says  that  though  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  cancel  the  convention  scheduled  to  be  held  in  June, 
1922.  A  general  canvass  of  the  manufacturers  shows  that  they 
very  largely  favor  an  exhibit,  and  "the  many  inquiries  we  are 
receiving  evidences  a  greater  interest  than  in  any  previous  year." 

The  circular  gives  complete  details  concerning  the  exhibit. 
The  track  exhibits  will  be  arranged  for  as  usual  and  a  number 
of  changes  have  been  made  on  the  pier  which  it  is  believed  will 
improve  its  exhibit  conditions. 

New  York  Central  Veterans 

The  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  New  York  Central  Yeterans 
Association  is  the  name  of  the  old-timers'  organization  recently 
established  by  New  York  Central  officers  and  employees  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  open  to  all  who  have  been  with  the  company 
fifteen  years  or  more,  and  was  launched  with  more 
than  500  charter  members.  A.  S.  Lyman,  General  At- 
torney, was  temporary  chairman  of  the  organization  meet- 
ing. Lieutenant  Colonel  William  L.  Burnett,  assistant  con- 
ductor on  the  Electric  division,  was  elected  president;  William 
O.  Wichman,  engine  man  on  the  Electric  division,  vice-president ; 
J.  M.  Wooldridge,  chief  clerk  to  the  General  Attorney,  secretary  - 
treasurer,  arid  Fred  T.  Slack,  inspector  of  passenger  service, 
historian.  It  is  expected  that  veterans  at  Albany,  Buffalo  ami 
other  centers  also  will  form  chapters. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  new  association,  in  a  letter 
to  his  fellow  veterans  said  in  part : 

"'  )n  the  first  day  of  January,  1922,  I  completed  56  years  oi 
service  in  the  company.  That  I  am  in  about  as  good  shape  in 
this  January.  1922,  a-  I  "a-  in  January.  1866,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
health  and  happiness  and  longevity  which  comes  from  servici  in 
the  New  Y>rk  Central.  Every  org  divided 

into  boosters  and  knockers      \  knocker  is  oni  atisfied 

Cdy  above  him,  everybody  around  him,  .end  especially, 
ith  the  organization  with  which  he  is  working      \  railroad  man 
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The    Transportation    Club    of    Flint,    Mich.,    at    its    annual 
meeting  on  January  12,  elected  the  following  officers:    ' 
dent,  F.  A.  McHale;  vice-president,  L.  F.  Burckart;  secretary. 
Paul  Heyer;  treasurer,  J.  E.  Clark;  board  of  directors. 
Bilo,  John  S.  Gibson,  F.  J.  Shepner  and  V.  A.   Rogers 

The  Industrial  Traffic  Club  of  Portland,  I  »re.,  at  its  annual 
meeting  on  January  4,  elected  the  following  officers:  Pn  si 
dent,  W.  H.  Sainsbury;  vice-president,  F.  G.  Donaldson; 
secretary,  F.  P.  Kensinger;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Baker;  directors, 
J.  L.  McConnell,  \Y.  O.  Rogers.  R.  C.  Long.  F.  L.  Miller 
and  T.   H.  Spencer. 

The    Federal    Trade    Commission    will    opei     a    hearii 
January    30    at    Milwaukee.    Wis.,    on    the    "Pittsburgh    plus" 
case.     This  case  was  initiated  in  1919  by  the  Western    Vssi 
ciation   of   Rolled   Steel   Consumers,   and    since   that   time  the 
American    Farm    Bureau    Federation,    the    National    Ass 
tion    of    Purchasing    Agents,    the    Southern     Association     of 
Rolled    Steel    Consumers,    and    the    legislatures    of    Illinois. 
Wisconsin,     Minnesota,    Iowa    and     Missouri    and    tht 
senate   of  Georgia,   have  joined   with    this   company    i 
the  case. 

The  differential  system  of  making  passenger  tares  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  which  prevailed  prior  to  federal  con'rol 
was  re-established  on  January  I  by  the  lines  other  than  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  failed  to  suspend  the  tariffs  filed  by  the  former 
"differential"  lines,  although  urged  to  do  >o  by  the  two  "standard" 
lines  In  filing  the  tariffs  providing  for  the  reduced  rates  the 
roads  said  they  had  lost  a  large  share  of  their  through  passenger 
business  after  their  fares  had  been  put  on  the  same  has>  as 
f  the   Xew   York  Central  and  the    Pennsylvania 

The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Tariffs  and  Printing,  announcer  that  in  order  to 
give  prompt  service  to  its  patrons  in  the  Western  territory,  the 
National  Reproduction  Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  a 
to  print  1.200  pages  of  planograph  matter  daily  as  required. 
Western  Trunk  Line  Territorial  Directory  Xo.  1-A  of  350  pages 
was  recently  reproduced  in  four  days,  and  in  emergency  this  time 
can  be  reduced.  Experienced  tariff  men  are  now  on  duty  in  the 
Chicago  office,  and  the  time  required  for  the  communicytion  and 
handling  of  Western  orders  will  be  reduced.  The  Chicago  office 
is  at  5  North  Wabash  avenue,  and  the  manager  is  I.  T.  1' 

The    ninth    annual    meeting  mthern     Hardwood 

Traffic    Association    ».is   held   at    Memphis.    Tcim  .    Janu.ir\    6 
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Railroad  Labor  Board  and  co-ordinate  wage-making  powers 
with  the  rate-making  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission."  J.  E.  Gorman,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  conference  as  a 
representative  of  transportation. 

Shippers  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  other  Atlantic  sea- 
board territory,  following  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
have  organized  a  committee  to  protest,  at  Washington, 
against  any  increase  in  freight  rates  which  shall  put  eastern 
territory  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Chicago ;  the  argu- 
ment being  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  unless 
restrained,  may  authorize  important  reductions  from  Chicago 
-while  not  allowing  similar  changes  from  eastern  cities.  W.  H. 
Chandler,  of  Boston,  manager  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  to  follow  the  hearings  which  are  to  be  given  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  P.  W.  Moore,  secretary  of 
the  shippers'  conference  committee  and  manager  of  the  Traffic 
Bureau  of  the  Queensborough  Chamber  of  Commerce;  E.  Grace, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  W.  J.  Banham, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  are  to  be  other 
members.     Mr.  Banham  will  serve  as  New  York  chairman. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  will  hold  a  special 
meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  27,  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee,  suggesting  certain  desired 
changes  in  the  Transportation  Act.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
general  rate  inquiry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  will  be  resumed  on  January  11,  will  be  discussed  and  the 
attitude  of  the  league's  witnesses  before  the  commission  will  be 
decided.  J.  H.  Beek,  secretary  of  the  league,  at  Chicago  on 
January  5,  said :  "The  rate  reductions  which  have  been  made 
voluntarily  by  the  carriers  or  ordered  by  the  commissions  since 
April  26,  1920,  have  been  largely  for  the  benefit  of  specific  com- 
modities. The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  favors  re- 
ductions in  all  rates,  both  class  and  commodity,  made  upon  a 
percentage  basis  if  the  commission  finds  that  a  reduction  is 
warranted.  When  the  rates  were  advanced  they  were  advanced 
on  a  percentage  or  horizontal  basis  and  if  rates  are  to  be  re- 
duced we  believe  they  should  be  reduced  in  a  similar  manner." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  new  arrangements 
concerning  the  stop-over  privilege.  The  passenger  must  apply 
to  the  conductor  of  the  train  entering  the  place  where  the 
stop-over  is  to  be  made,  and  ordinarily  the  ticket  must  be 
deposited  by  the  passenger  with  the  station  ticket  agent  im- 
mediately on  arrival,  but  all-year  tourist,  summer  tourist  and 
winter  tourist  tickets  will  permit  stop-over  at  any  point  with- 
out deposit.  On  one  way  and  30-day  round  trip  tickets  a 
stop-over,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  will  generally  be  allowed. 
The  passenger  may  enjoy  the  stop-over  privilege  at  as  many- 
authorized  stop-over  points  as  he  may  desire.  In  general 
the  cities  authorized  as  stop-over  points  are  as  follows 
Akron,  O.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Canton,  O. 
Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Cleveland,  O.;  Columbus,  O. 
Cumberland,  Md.;  Dayton,  O.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Hib- 
tjard,  Ind.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lima,  O.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Mansfield,  O.;  Marion,  O.;  Mayville,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Salamanca,  N.  Y.;  Sandusky,  O.;  Springfield,  O.;  Toledo, 
i  i .;  Valparaiso,  Ind.;  Warren,  O.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Watkins 
N.  Y.;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Wilmington 
Del.,  and  Youngstown,  O. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  in  presenting  its  argument  for 
enough  income  to  enable  it  to  properly  expand  its  facilities  so  as 
adequately  to  deal  with  an  increasing  volume  of  freight  traffic 
is  able  to  use  a  striking  and  concrete  example,  namely,  the  great 
activity  in  construction  of  new  buildings  throughout  the  territory 
served  by  the  railroad — which  territory  has  no  other  railroad. 
In  1921  these  buildings  have  numbered  11,000,  a  total  much 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  railroad  delivered  111,868 
tons  of  brick,  or  more  than  twice  the  quantity  recorded  in  1920, 
and  very  large  increases  are  recorded  in  cement,  lumber  and  other 
articles.  Speaking  to  the  "Knot  Handlers,"  a  club  of  lumber 
dealers,  and  alluding  to  other  figures,  Donald  Wilson,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  road,  emphasized  that  the  railroads  are 
generally  sick  abed,  and  need  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 


the  public,  who  pays  the  bills.  The  governmental  bodies  which 
regulate  both  wages  and  rates,  do  not  always  assume  responsi- 
bility as  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  roads.  There  is  an 
idea  in  the  minds  of  many  people  that  the  freight  rates  on 
building  materials  are  so  burdensome  that  building  construction 
has  consequently  been  limited ;  but  a  well-known  architectural 
engineer  has  recently  analyzed  the  owner's  direct  building  costs, 
and  finds  that  only  8.3  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  typical  industrial  building  goes  toward  paying  the  freight 
charges  on  building  materials. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  soft  coal  recovered  appreciably  during  the 
first  week  of  1922,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  output  is  estimated  at  $7,460,000  tons. 
The  New  Year  holiday  was  observed  in  some  districts  but 
not  in  all. 

The  joint  international  commission  of  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  submitted  to  President 
Harding  a  report  which  he  has  in  turn  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, containing  a  comprehensive  proposition  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Montreal  and 
Lake  Ontario,  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  new  Welland 
ship  canal,  the  connecting  link  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  over  $250,000,000  for  the  work 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  $60,000,000  for  the  Welland  improve- 
ment.. The  purpose  is  to  open  up  a  waterway  which  will 
enable  ocean  vessels  to  pass  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
commission  recommends  a  draft  of  25  feet  in  the  canals  and 
30  feet  in  the  sills  of  the  locks. 

Anthracite  Shipments  for  December 

The  effect  of  the  abnormally  mild  temperatures  that  existed 
during  December,  and  the  general  industrial  depression  are 
reflected  in  a  decrease  of  approximately  1,800,000  tons  in  the 
shipments  of  anthracite  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  1920,  and  of  nearly  680,000  tons  as  compared  with 
November.  Shipments  last  month  (4,635,922  gross  tons) 
were  the  smallest  since  September,  1920,  when  the  "vacation" 
strike  of  the  mine  workers  reduced  the  shipments  to 
3,592,954  tons. 

The  total  shipments  for  the  year  1921  amounted  to  67,- 
617,713   tons   against  68,627,125   tons   in   1920. 

Shipments   by  initiating  carriers  were  as  follows: 

December  December  November 

1921  1920  1921 

P.    &    R 985,262  1,324,004  1,017,409 

L.    V 801,796  1,161,305  913,737 

C.  of  N.  J 532,597  497,735  512,613 

D.  L.   &  W 626,377  940,515  814,131 

D.   &  H 654,987  896,475  756,598 

Penna 307,520  457,242  429,638 

Erie      450,465  675,979  503,488 

N.  Y.  O.  &  W 107,107  164,557  136,945 

L.   &  N.   E 169,811  318,508  229,455 

4,635,922  6,436,320  5,314,014 

Light  Hay  Movement  Due  to  Other 

Factors  Than  Freight  Rates 

A  general  review  of  the  hay  market  situation  just  com- 
pleted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows,  according 
to  its  publication  "Weather,  Crops  and  Markets,"  that  while 
the  movement  of  the  marketable  surplus  of  hay  to  December 
15,  1921,  was  considerably  less  than  normal,  the  cause  is  not 
entirely  attributable  to  freight  rates,  as  has  frequently  been 
asserted.     This  publication  says: 

"There  are  several  other  important  factors,  such  as  high 
marketing  costs,  mild  weather  in  several  important  consuming 
sections,  local  forage,  and  general  business  depression. 
Marketing  costs  including  the  freight,  total  more  in  many 
instances  than  the  amount  received  for  the  hay.  Baling 
charges  have  been  reduced  about  $1  to  $1.50  per  ton,  baling 
wire  is  less  expensive,  and  hauling  charges  are  less  than  they 
were  one  year  ago,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
markets  no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  terminal  market 
charges. 

The  large  amount  of  local  forage  available  in  sections 
which  are  usually  heavy  buyers  of  hay  from  other  sections  is 
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probably  an  important  factor  and  is  one  which  is  being  made  of 
great  importance  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  consumers 
who  are  using  all  substitutes  available.  Consumption,  where  it 
depends  upon  the  activity  of  commercial  enterprises,  such  as 
sawmills,  lumber  camps,  coal  and  other  mines,  or  construc- 
tion camps,  is  very  light.  .  .  .  There  are  numerous 
territories  in  which  only  a  general  return  to  normal  condi- 
tions will  bring  the  demand  for  hay  back  to  normal." 

A  Plea  for  the  Truck  Horse 

The  suggestion  of  Major  Church,  transportation  engineer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  in  favor  of  the  creation  of 
special  motor  truck  highways  to  be  equipped  with  stations  and 
with  the  same  regulations  respecting  traffic  schedules  as  railways 
is  very  interesting. 

His  article  would  have  been  mere  interesting  had  he  mentioned 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  have  these  highways  built  by  taxation. 
He  proposes  to  create  competition  for  the  railways  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers ;  and  the  railways  are  among  the  heaviest 
taxpayers. 

The  more  logical  course  would  be  to  build  a  complete  system 
of  railways  under  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers ;  such  railways  will  cost  less  than  the 
very  expensive  type  of  motor  roads  which  the  Major  proposes 
will  last  five  times  as  long,  and  the  engines,  rolling  stock,  etc., 
required  will  cost  much  less  because  of  their  longer  life  and 
much  slower  depreciation ;  while  the  expense  of  transporting 
goods  will  be  definitely  less  on  account  of  the  much  larger 
loads  which  can  be  hauled. 

If  we  must  develop  added  transportation  facilities  for  freight 
at  public  expense,  by  all  means  go  the  whole  distance  and  build 
state-owned  railways  to  reach  every  part  of  the  city.  No 

city  can  give  adequate  service  to  its  merchants  and  factories 
unless  adequate  freight  and  express  terminals  are  provided. 
Short  cartage  hauls  favor  business  by  reducing  delivery  costs. 
Cities  which  provide  numerous  team  tracks  give  their  merchants 
and  manufacturers  a  substantial  advantage  over  cities  not  so 
well  planned. 

Boston  with  many  wharves  and  team  tracks  has  very  few 
hauls  that  are  not  under  two  miles  for  the  round  trip,  and 
Boston  moves  her  enormous  shipments  of  wool,  leather,  fish, 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  at  a  very  low  cost.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  her  merchandise  is  horse-drawn,  and  she  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  the  best  lot  of  horses  on  the  average  of  any  city  in 
America. 

Philadelphia,  with  numerous  wharves  along  the  river  and  fre- 
quent team  tracks,  is  also  a  city  where  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers enjoy  the  advantage  of  short  hauls,  and  here  again  we 
find   keen   appreciation  of  the  economy  of   horses   in  such   work. 

Investigations  covering  six  months — January  1  to  July  1  this 
year — were  made  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Boston,  Springfield,  Hartford,  Xew  Haven,  Lowell, 
Providence  and  other  Eastern  cil  ther  sur- 

■  <l   figures   furnished  by  firms   who  own  and  u 

of  horses,   we  can  say  positively  that  on   hauls   within  a   horse's 

working   radius,   i.   e.,   the   distance   a   team   can   travel   in   a   day, 

•  •   economical  service  than  motorized  equipment 

•  Ids  good  on  both     traightaway,  heavy  duty  hauls  and  on 

lo  hou  '■  delivery 

On  local  delivery  work  from  store  to  store,  or  house  to  house, 
the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly    for   horse-drawn  equipment.     Ice 

bakeries    and    milk    corn- 
agree    emphatically     with     the     great     packing    companies 
verdict    is    that    on    all    hauls    under    twenty    miles    a    day 
i'.     | 

The  packers  emphasize  four  fundamental  features  of  horse  use 
in  their  report-  low  initial  investment,  long  life,  low  repair  cost 
and  moderate  maintenance. —  Wayne  Dxnsmore  in  the  New  York 
Timet. 
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and  characteristics  are   formed  in   childhood,   it   is   the   duty  of 
itiiii   and   teacher   i"   Indelibly  impress  on   the  mind  of 

the  rhilrl   nrvrr   to   walk   along   the   tracks,  and   at    r 

ings  to  stop  and  look  carefully  in  ta'b  direction  before  crossing 
In  all  irent   alK|   every   teacher   ti 

ind   frequent! 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  24  until  May  24. 
the  operation  of  schedules  which  propose  to  increase  the  rates 
on  common  window  glass,  carloads,  from  I  Iklahoma  and  Arkansas 
producing  point*  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  from  46  to  49^4  cents 
per   KIO  pounds. 

In  response  to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  at  the 
instance  of  Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  ordered  a  proceeding  of  inquiry  and 
investigation  regarding  the  organization,  management  and 
control  of  the  Transcontinental  Freight   Bureau. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  15  the  operation  of 
schedules  which  propose  the  establishment  of  increased  and  re- 
duced rates  on  asphalt,  road  oil,  etc.,  from  points  in  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  to  points  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  15  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  by  the  Duluth.  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  which 
propose  increase  and  reductions  in  rates  on  prepared  roofing,  etc., 
between  Chicago,  Peoria,  III.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  other  points, 
and  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  Hawarden,  la.,  and  points  taking  same 
rates,  and  from  Duluth  to  Virginia.  Minn. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  May  11  the  operation  of 
certain  schedules  which  propose  to  reduce  to  14  cents  per  100 
pounds  the  present  proportional  carload  rates  of  19  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  petroleum  and  its  products  from  Shreveport,  La., 
and  group  points  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  via  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas, 
to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  via  the  Vicksburg.  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  and 
to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  via  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  15,  until  June 
15,  the  operation  of  schedules  which  propose  to  establish  reduced 
proportional  class  and  commodity  rates  from  Chicago,  111.,  Ohio 
.mil  Mississippi  river  points,  and  points  taking  same  rates,  to  Gulf 
ports.  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  inclusive,  and  to 
South  Atlantic  ports.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  Wilmington. 
inclusive,  applicable  to  shipside  for  transshipment  via  the  Panama 
(anal    to    I'.n  iointS   in    the    I'nited    States  and    British 

I  'olumbia. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  2.  until  May  2, 
1922,  the  operation  of  schedules  published  by  the  American  Rail- 
wax  Express  Company,  which  ■.  establishment  of  a 
rule  in  connection  with  it  rates  applicable  on 
milk,  cream,  buttermilk  and  condensed  milk  between  points  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  providing 
that  where  there  are  two  or  more  routes  between  points  of  origin 
ii  the  distance  via  the  route  actually  used  will  de- 
termine  the  rate. 

The    commi  !    from     l.muarv    2,    until    May    3, 

of    schedules    published    by    the    New     York. 
New   Haven  it  Hartford,  which  provide  that  shippers  arc  required 
less    than    carlo. id    shipmi  than    5.100   quarts    of 

buttermilk,  condensed  milk,  cream,  evaporated  milk.  milk,  pot- 
cheese  and  skim  milk  moving  between  points  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  Central  Xew  Falkland  and  from 
points  on  these  lines  to  New  York  and  vicinity  in  connection 
■•''tli  lb.-  Erie,  New  York  <"entr.il.  aid  New  York.  Ontario  A 
Western 

State  Commissions 

The  Roard  of  Rnilw.iv  Commissioners  for  Canada  announce* 
the  appointment  of  R.  Richardson  as  assistant  secretary  and  regis 
'rar,  and  George  A  Rrown  as  assistant  chief  traffic  officer; 
headquarters.  Ottawa 
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The  Railroad  Commission  of  California,  on  December  21, 
denied  the  application  of  the  railroads  of  that  state  to  increase 
freight  rates  on  petroleum  road  oil. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Michigan  on  December 
28,  assumed  authority  to  fix  the  annual  rentals  that  railroad 
companies  charge  for  portions  of  their  right-of-way,  used  by 
coal  dealers,  grain  elevators,  etc.  Chairman  Sherman  T.  Handy 
filed  an  order  in  the  case  of  E.  B.  Muller  &  Company,  of  Port 
Huron,  against  the  Pere  Marquette,  in  which  the  commission 
refused  to  consider  the  contention  of  the  railroad  company  that 
the  act  under  which  the  state  assumed  to  fix  rates  is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  order  reduces  the  rentals  on  the  Muller  Company's 
stations  at  Elkton.   Sandusky,  McGregor  and  Deckerville. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

The  appointments  of  Henry  C.  Hall  and  Clyde  B.  Aitchison  as 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  on  January  16,  after  a  delay  of  over  two  weeks. 
Their  terms  expired  on  December  31  and  pending  confirmation 
they  were  retained  by  the  commission  as  special  examiners. 

Court  News 

Automatic  Bell  Ringer  Within  the  Inspection  Act 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  holds  that  a 
bell  ringer  is  a  part  or  an  appurtenance  of  a  locomotive  and 
tender  within  the  Boiler  Inspection  Act,  and  that  if  an  engine 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  ringer  which  is  out  of  repair,  a 
hand  operated  bell  cord  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substitute,  espe- 
cially where  the  hand  operated  bell  is  utterly  insufficient. — Hines 
v.  Smith,  275  Fed.  766. 

Disregard  of  Signals  by  Taxicab  Driver 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  taxi-cab  driver 
killed  at  a  crossing  in  a  city  was  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence, barring  recovery  for  his  death,  where  the  signalman 
signaled  him  to  stop  about  80  ft.  from  the  crossing  and  con- 
tinued to  signal  him  until  he  was  forced  to  step  aside  to  avoid 
being  run  over  by  the  taxi. — Rowart  v.  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay 
&  Western   (Wis.),  185  N.  W.  189. 

No  Lookout  Duty  Owing  to  Employee  Off  Duty 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany owed  no  lookout  duty  to  a  member  of  a  fencing  crew 
housed  in  a  bunk  car  on  a  side  track,  who  was  struck  by  a  train 
as  he  was  entering  the  car  at  night  while  off  duty.  To  impose 
such  a  duty  on  the  company  would  require  it  to  maintain  a  lookout 
for  its  employees  both  day  and  night  over  practically  all  of  its 
tracks.— C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  v.  Brown  (Ky.),  234  S.  W.  455. 


of  the  federal  courts  in  that  respect.  See  Chesapeake  &  O.  v. 
Kelly,  241  U.  S'.  485,  36  Sup.  Ct.  630;  C.  &  O.  v.  Gadney,  241 
U.  S.  494,  36  Sup.  Ct.  633.  For  the  same  reason  the  Nebraska 
Supreme  Court  in  two  recent  cases  reversed  judgments  for  the 
plaintiffs— Sweat  v.  Hines  (Neb.)  184  N.  W.  927.  Sheehan  v. 
Hines  (Neb),  184  N.  W.  934. 

Fences  Not  Required  at  Station  Grounds 

The  Montana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  Rev.  Codes,  §  4308, 
requiring  fences  and  cattle  guards,  is  not  applicable  to  tracks  at 
station  grounds.  Liability  for  injury  to  animals  straying  on  the 
grounds  depends  on  negligence  in  managing  the  trains.  If  the 
company  does  fence  at  places  not  required  by  the  statute,  there 
is  no  presumption  that  the  fences  constitute  a  trap  for  animals 
killed  straying  into  the  grounds,  so  as  to  make  the  company 
liable  in  the  absence  of  negligence  in  moving  the  train. — Bowers 
v.  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Mont.),  201  Pac.  825. 

Safety  Appliance  Act — Car  in  Steel  Company's  Yard 

A  steel  company's  brakeman  was  injured  attempting,  under 
the  orders  of  his  yardmaster,  to  uncouple  cars,  one  of  which 
belonging  to  a  railroad  company,  had  no  uncoupling  lever. 
The  brakeman,  however,  would  not  have  been  injured  but  for 
the  steel  company's  engine  being  moved  the  wrong  way  by  its 
employees'  erroneous  signal  or  failure  to  observe  a  signal.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  railroad  was  not  liable  under 
either  the  federal  or  state  Safety  Appliance  act. — Loucks  v.  New 
York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis   (Ohio),  132  N.  E.  849. 

Carrier  Not  Liable  for  Injury  to  Goods 

Improperly  Loaded  by  Shipper 

In  an  action  for  damage  to  furniture  alleged  to  be  due  to 
negligence  in  transportation,  the  Virginian  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals  holds,  citing  the  authorities,  that  where  a  shipper  for 
purposes  of  his  own  convenience  undertakes  to  load  and  unload 
the  goods,  the  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  injuries  received  in 
transportation  traceable  solely  to  improper  loading  and  packing. 
In  this  case  it  was  not  the  pactice  of  the  railroad  to  make  in- 
spection of  carloads  loaded  by  shippers.  The  court  said  that  a 
different  question  would  be  raised  if  the  improper  loading  were 
manifest  to  ordinary  observation  when  the  car  was  received. 
There  was  evidence  proving  that  the  furniture  was  not  properly 
loaded  and  packed  in  the  car  by  third  parties  employed  by  the 
shipper.  There  was  ample  evidence  of  the  railroad's  employees 
to  overcome  the  presumption  of  negligent  transportation  arising 
from  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  a  damaged  condition,  and  to 
prove  that  damage  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  car  had  been 
properly  loaded  and  the  goods  properly  packed.  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  was  therefore  reversed. — Hives  v.  Buchanan  (Va.), 
109  S.  E.  219. 


Automobile  Drivers  in  New  Mexico 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  one  ap- 
proaching a  crossing  in  an  automobile,  according  to  his  own 
testimony  stopped,  looked  and  listened  at  a  distance  of  57  ft.  from 
the  track,  and  did  not  thereafter  again  stop,  look  and  listen,  but 
drove  upon  the  track,  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence, 
and  cannot  recover  for  injury  to  himself  or  his  car  by  collision 
with  a  train.— Morehead  v.  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  (N.  Mex.),  201 
Pac.  1048 

Employers'  Liability — Federal  Rule 

of  Damages  Controlling 

In  actions  brought  in  state  courts  under  the  federal  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  the  proper  measure  of  damages  to  be  awarded  for 
ascertained  future  earnings  must  be  settled  according  to  general 
principles  of  law  administered  by  the  federal  courts.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  definitely  decided 
that  in  such  cases  the  sum  to  be  awarded  for  the  anticipated 
earnings  of  a  decedent  must  be  the  present  worth  only  of  such 
earnings;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  state  courts  to  so  direct  the  jury; 
and  it  has  reversed  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  state  court   failed  to  comply  with  the  rule 


Service  of  Summons  on  Soliciting  Agent  Invalid 

In  a  personal  action  in  a  federal  court  of  Minnesota  against 
the  Union  Pacific,  a  foreign  railroad  corporation  operating  no 
lines  within  the  state,  on  a  cause  of  action  arising  in  another 
state,  service  was  attempted  to  be  made  by  delivering  a  copy  of 
the  summons  to  the  company's  soliciting  freight  and  passenger 
agent  at  Minneapolis.  The  district  court  holds  that  the  fact  that 
the  company  maintains  an  office  in  the  state  with  such  an  agent, 
who  has.  however,  no  authority  to  make  contracts,  issue  bills  of 
lading  or  passenger  tickets,  or  to  collect  freight  charges,  does  not 
constitute  doing  business  in  the  state  such  as  would  validate  the 
service. — Stephan  v.  LTnion  Pacific,  275  Fed.  709. 

Liability  for  Injuries   Resulting  From  Quarrel 

Two  employees  of  a  railroad,  both  engaged  in  shoveling  coal, 
quarreled  as  one  was  quitting  and  the  other  starting  for  the  day 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  each.  In  the  course  of  the 
quarrel  one,  while  leaving  the  premises,  was  struck  by  a  lump 
of  coal  thrown  by  the  other.  In  a  proceeding  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court  holds  that  the  In- 
dustrial Board  was  warranted  in  finding  that  the  applicant  re- 
ceived  his  injury  by  an  accident  arising  out  of  his  employment ; 
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this  on  the  theory  that  the  disagreement  arose  out  of  the  em- 
ployer's work  in  which  both  men  were  engaged. — Payne  v.  Wall 
(Ind.  App.),  132  N.  E.  707. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Regulation  as  to  Manner  of  Tendering  Base  for 

Lien  Lands  Within  Power  of  Secretary  of  Interior 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  District  of  Columbia  (263 
Fed.  637).  holding  that  under  a  railroad  land  grant  (of  the 
Southern  Pacific),  providing  that  when  land  is  lost  to  the 
company  for  any  of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  grant,  other 
i a 1 1 < ! >  maj  be  selected  by  the  railroad  in  lieu  thereof,  "under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"  a  ruling  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  land  tendered  a-  a  base  for  lien  lands  must  not  be 
tendered  in  fractions  of  40  acres,  is  a  matter  of  administration, 
committed  by  Congress  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
and  as  such  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  courts.  Mr. 
Justice  Van  Devanter  said  in  part  that  "the  regulation  is  merely 
an  administrative  measure  designed  to  facilitate  the  examination 
and  disposal  of  the  selection  lists  and  to  be  fair  alike  to  the 
claimant  and  the  government.  It  neither  abridges  the  right  of 
selection  nor  unreasonably  obstructs  its  exercise,  but  on  the 
contrary  leaves  the  claimant  free  to  select  and  obtain  indemnity 
for  all  losses  if  only  the  lands  available  in  the  indemnity  limits 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose." — Southern  Pacific  v.  Fall.  De- 
cided January  3,  1922. 

North   Dakota  Excise   Tax   Held 

Invalid  as  to  Interstate  Railroads 

The  Director  General  of  Railroads  and  five  railroad  companies 
sued  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  a  special  excise  tax  assessed 
against  each  of  the  companies  for  1918  and  1919  under  the  North 
Dakota  tax  law  of  1919,  c.  222.  The  companies  were  all  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  other  states,  and  all  own  lines  running 
into  or  through  Xorth  Dakota.  The  lines  during  those  years 
were  all  under  federal  control. 

The  taxing  officers  at  first  assessed  the  tax  for  1918  against 
the  companies  by  taking  the  value  of  their  property  within  the 
state  at  that  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  their  stocks  and 
bonds  that  the  main  track  mileage  within  the  state  bears  to  the 
main  track  mileage  of  the  entire  line  of  each  company,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  second  proviso  of  the  statute.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held,  however,  that  the  tax  so  assessed  was  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  interstate  commerce  and  a  taking 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Wallace  v.  Hines 
_,r.5  LJ.  S.  66  Thereupon  the  taxing  officers  assessed  the 
tax  for  that  year,  and  also  for  1919,  by  using  the  ratio  specified 
in  the  last  preceding  clause  of  the  statute  applicable  to  cor- 
porations in  gi  neral  that  is,  a  ratio  fixed  by  contrasting  the 
value  of  each  com]>  I  within  the  state  with  the  value 

entire  railroad  within  and   without   the  state. 
The   validity  of   the    tax   on   this   new   basis   was   challenged  on 
.  the  gp  whose 

I  lines   lie   partly    within    and    partly    without    I  Statute 

that  basis.    This 
the   Supreme   Court,   because  of  the 

m    the    stain' 

nig  immediati  i    clause  relating   to  other  eorp.  i 

railroad    with    lines   running   into 
"property1    within    I  ill    lie    held    to 

portion  oft'  uch  corpoi 

■  l.irh  its  mileage  « ithin  th< 
mileage   within  and   without   the  itate."     Although 

was    held    in    Wallace    v.    Hines    to    lie    in    I 

"I   indefensible  as  i - 

il 
tor    all  of    the    act. 

re    the   taxing   officers,   on    finding   that    the   tax    could    not 

ipei  i.iilv  prescribed  in 

'ute,    were    not    at    liberty    to    assess    it    on    another    basis 

which  I  tpplied  to  railroads  such 

ordingly  held  invalid  .ind  its  collection 
let  idled  January  9,  1°22.    Opinion 
-  Van  Devanter. 


Labor  Board  Decisions 


■ 


i .  i 


Right  to  Dismiss  Section  Foreman  for 

Inefficiency  Sustained 

In    a    ease    against    the    Texas    &    Pacific,    the    Labor    Board 

sustained    the    action    of   the    railroad    in    dismissing    R.    Phillip. 

section    foreman,    because    he    had    not    maintained    his    section 

properly. — Decision  .\o.  551. 

Carpenters  Refuse  to  Aid  in  Strike  Duty 

Three  carpenters  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refused  to  work 
on  hunk  cars  required  by  railroad  police  during  the  outlaw 
switchmen's  strike  in  April,  1920.  In  a  case  involving  the  pay 
of  these  carpenters  for  the  time  not  employed  during  the  strike, 
the  Labor  Board  held  that  the  men  were  not  entitled  to  it  — 
Decision  No.  517. 

Wage  Increase  to  Painters 

In  a  complaint  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  oi 
Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  against  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Board  held  that  painters  were 
entitled  to  an  increase  of  15  cents  an  hour  as  specified  in 
decision  No.  2  and  as  covered  in  paragraph  B  of  decision  No. 
92,  effective  March  1,  1920—  Decision  No.  518. 

Terminal   Mileage   Denied   Enginemen 

Operating  Milk  Trains 

In  a  controversy  between  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 
and  the  men  in  engine  service  on  milk  trains  the  Labor  Board 
decided  that  the  article  of  the  schedule  on  which  the  employees 
based  their  claim  for  terminal  mileage,  refers  to  passenger  ser- 
vice only.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  schedule  the  engineers 
and  firemen  employed  on  milk  trains  receive  freight  service  rates 
— Decision  No.  482. 

Employees  Discharged  for  Furnishing  Infor- 
mation for  Railroad  Labor  Board  Are  Reinstated 

Switchman  and  a  fireman  submitted  information  to  their  re- 
spective  brotherh I   executives  thai   had  been   requested  of  the 

brotherhoods  by  the  Labor  Board  The  Interstate  Railroad  re- 
quested these  men  to  pronn  ke  up  such  questions  with 
their  brotherhoods  in  the  future  and  on  refusal  the  men  were 
discharged.  The  Labor  Board  decided  that  the  employees 
should  be  reinstated  and  paid  for  time  lost. — Decision  Xo.  528 

No  Additional  Compensation  for 

Clerical  Employees  for  Saturday  Afternoon 

ity-nine  employees  of  the  '  .  Milwaukee  ,\    St   Paul 

i  tune    tor    three    hours'    e\tra    work    on    September 

0,  quoting   Rule  57  of  the  agreements  to  substantiate  their 

claim.     The   Board,   in  its  decision      eld   that   the  last  paragraph 

ipon   which  the  claim   "..i-  based,  did  not  contemplate 

that   cli  Saturday 

afternoons,    but    pro  inuation    ol    allowing    cm- 

■   ■ 

Conductor  Dismissed  for  Disobedience 

of  Operating  Rule  Denied  Reinstatement 
A    train   on    the    Bangor   &    Vroostook    hai  station 

without    Sufficient   time   to  make   the   next    Station    for   a    first-class 

train      Th nductor    dil red    the    errot     ind    -topped    the 

train    bj     applying    the   air    from    the    rear        \tier    the    train    was 

stopped    i    back  up    u'gnal   was    given   to  the   engineer,   and   the 

train    hacked    up    to    the    100th    end    ol  track    against 

traffic  and   without  las;  protection.     The  railroad  discharged  the 
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conductor  for  this  infraction  of  the  rules.  The  Labor  Board 
ruled  that  while  the  permanent  dismissal  of  the  conductor  was 
a  severe  penalty,  the  Hoard  could  not  condone  the  violation  of 
important  operating  rules  or  interfere  with  the  management  in 
the  application  thereof.  The  request  for  reinstatement  was, 
therefore,  denied  by  the  Board.— Decision  No.  498. 

Seniority  Rights  for  Less  Than  Six  Months'  Service 
Three  Italian  track  laborers  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  were  laid  off  in  January,  1921,  on  account  of  reduc- 
tion in  force,  and  entered  a  complaint  before  the  Labor  Board 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  displace  other  laborers  junior 
to  them  in  the  service.  They  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
i.iad  less  than  six  months.  The  Board  decided  that  while  it 
favors  close  observance  of  the  seniority  rule,  it  does  not  construe 
the  provision  of  this  agreement  as  making  it  compulsory  for  the 
carrier  to  regard  seniority  of  employees  until  they  have  been  in 
service  six  months.  The  complaint  was,  therefore,  denied. — 
Decision  No.  523. 

Leaving    Duty    Without    Permission 

A.  L.  Callahan,  yard  foreman  on  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex..  was  discharged  lor  leaving  his 
work  and  going  to  town  at  3  p.  m  on  September  16,  1920, 
alter  having  obtained  permission  from  Koadmaster  Grizzle  for 
whom  he  was  handling  some  work  train  service.  The  railroad 
contended  that  Callahan  should  have  known  that  the  permission 
of  the  roadmaster  applied  only  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  per- 
sonally and  that  Callahan  had  no  right  to  leave  without  permis- 
sion from  the  general  yardmastcr.  The  Labor  Board  refused  to 
reinstate  Yard  Foreman  Callahan  or  pay  him  for  lost  time. — 
Dei  ision  No.  496. 

Enginemen's  Request  for  Change 

in   Flagging  Rules  Denied 

In  a  complain;  against  the  Virginian  Railway  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  the  employees  requested 
that  a  special  rule  of  that  road  to  the  effect  that  the  enginemen 
of  a  following  or  incoming  train  is  responsible  for  a  collision 
at  a  station,  coaling  plant  or  water  tank  be  rescinded.  In  its 
place  the  enginemen  requested  that  the  standing  train  be  re- 
quired to  be  protected  by  flagmen  in  accordance  with  stan- 
dard rule  99.  The  carrier's  contention  that  the  promulgation 
of  operating  rules  is  solely  a  managerial  question  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  a  change  was  sustained  by  the  Board. — Decision 
No.  488. 

Conductors'  Claim  for  Switching  Run  Rate  Sustained 

For  many  years  turn-around  service  has  been  operated  be- 
tween Elizabeth,  Ga.,  and  Tate  (a  distance  4ir  miles  each  way), 
and  the  mine— or  switching-run  rate  of  pay  was  applied  thereto; 
but,  effective  May  3D,  1920,  this  turn  around  service  was  dis- 
continued and  runs  17  and  18  were  put  on  to  operate  in 
through-freight  service  between  Elizabeth  and  Copperhill  (95 
miles).  On  June  27,  1920,  they  were  made  to  run  between 
Elizabeth  and  Blue  Ridge  (81  miles),  and  have  been  paid 
through-freight  rates.  Tt  is  the  conductors'  contention  that  these 
changed  runs  should  still  be  paid  the  mine-  or  switching-run 
rates   because  of  doing  station  switching. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  carrier  that  switching  of  the  kind 
cited  should  not  be  classified  as  mine-  or  switching-run  work 
as  covered  bj  section  d,  Article  IV  of  the  existing  agreement; 
that  station  switching  by  through-freight  trains  between  termi- 
nals does  not  operate  to  change  the  classification  of  the  service 
nor  the  rate  applicable  to  through-freight  service,  as  clearly 
indicated  in  the  Director  General's  ruling  cited  above,  and  fully 
confirmed  by  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Railway  Board  of  Ad- 
justment No.   1. 

The  Labor  Board  decided  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
schedule  and  the  instructions  issued  when  the  straight-away 
runs  were  inaugurated,  supplemented  by  the  actual  switching 
done  at  stations,  the  position  of  the  employees  is  sustained. — 
Decision  No.  481. 


Foreign  Railway  News 


Wage  Reductions  in  Britain 

Under  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  in  Great  Britain,  whereby 
railway  wages  are  increased  or  decreased  in  accordance  with 
the  cost  of  living  index  number,  wage  rates  suffered  a  further 
decrease  of  from  2  to  6  shillings  ($.50  to  $1.50)  per  week,  effective 
January    1,   according   to   the    Railway   Gazette    (London). 

Private  Companies  May  Operate  French  Railways 

London. 

The  French  parliamentary  committee  appointed  to  inquire-  into 
the  condition  of  the  government  railway  services  in  France  have 
recommended  by  a  majority  that  these  lines  be  handed  over  to 
a  private  company  to  be  worked.  The  state  will  still  remain 
the  owner. 

British  Company  to  Build  Locomotives  in  Austria 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Vickers-Armstrong  Company,  a 
British  concern,  has  made  an  offer  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment for  the  Woellersdorf  Arsenal.  The  British  company, 
it  appears,  wishes  to  turn  the  arsenal  into  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture   of   locomotives. 

Rates  Increased  in  Argentina 

London. 

It  is  reported  that  the  outcome  of  a  meeting  between  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  Argentina,  representatives  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  regions  affected  and  directors  of  the 
F.ntre  Rios  and  the  Argentine  North  Eastern  railways,  the  former 
railway  is  to  be  allowed  to  increase  its  rates  by  17  to  23  per 
cent  and  the  latter  company  by  25  per  cent.  Passengers,  live- 
stock  and   oranges   are   excepted   from   the  higher   tariffs. 

Russians  Seek  to  Hold  Chinese  Eastern 

John  J.  ( Iblomievsky,  a  Russian  railway  engineer,  arrived  in 
Washington  recently  to  work  for  the  preservation  of  Russian 
control  over  the  Chinese  Eastern.  Mr.  Oblomievsky,  as  reported  in 
the  daily  press,  said  in  part : 

We  hope  that  the  Washington  conference  will  remember  that 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  was  built  with  money  taken  from 
the  Russian  people  and  that  the  loss  of  this  railway  to  Russia 
would  mean  the  cutting  off  of  Siberia  from  the  Pacific.  We  hope 
the  conference  will  act  as  moral  trustees  of  Russia  at  this  time 
of  her  temporary  disability.  We  trust  that  the  conference  will 
confirm  the  Russian-Chinese  Treaty  of  1896,  and  will  call  upon 
the  Chinese  Government  to  revise  the  private  agreement  of  the 
Russian  management  of  the  railway  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
concluded  on  October  12,  1920,  inasmuch  as  in  some  parts  this 
agreement  contradicts  the  fundamental  treaty  of  1896. 

The  recognition  of  the  Russian  legitimate  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty  of  1896  would  make  it  possible  to  establish  the 
Council  ni  Consuls  in  Harbin  as  a  body  that  would  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  by  both  contracting  parties.  In  this  capac- 
ity the  Council  of  Consuls  would  succeed  the  Interallied  Technical 
Board,  now  in  Harbin,  which  was  organized  only  as  a  temporary 
body  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  various  technical  matters 
connected  with  the  presence  of  the  allied  troops  in  Siberia.  In 
order  that  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  could  continue  to  function 
normally,  it  is  necessary  that  an  authoritative  body  be  established 
able  to  regulate  questions  of  general  policy  connected  with  the 
railway,  and  to  supervise  the  execution  of  the  Russian-Chinese 
Treaty. 

The  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  is  a  part  of  the  Transsiberian. 
For  twenty  years  it  operated  with  great  yearly  deficits,  bringing 
the  total  Russian  expense  to  about  500,000,000  gold  rubles.  Rus- 
sia met  the  expense,  looking  upon  the  Transsiberian  Railway  as 
a  means  of  bringing  life,  culture  and  prosperity  to  the  vast  spaces 
of   Siberia. 

During  the  25  years  of  its  existence  millions  of  Chinese  have 
settled  in  the  railway  zone  and  where  there  was  at  one  time  a 
vast   wilderness.     The   treaty   of   1896  gives   China   the   right   to 
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redeem  the  road  after  36  years  of  operation,  on  repayment  to 
Russia  of  all  that  the  railroad  cos)  her.  According  to  another 
provision,  the  railway  will  pass  into  China's  possession  after  S|i 
years  of  operation  without  any  compensation  on  China's  part. 


Reduction  in  English  Freight  Rates 

London. 

The  decision  of  the  English  and  Welsh  railway  companies 
in  regard  to  the  lowering  of  railway  rates  has  proved  very 
disappointing  to  business  interests.  The  decision  to  limit  the 
reduction  of  rates  to  coal,  coke,  patent  fuel,  iron  and  steel, 
■  iie  for  chemical  works  and  limestone  used  for  iron 
and  steel  making  lias  caused  numerous  comments  from  the 
British  industries. 

The  reduction  will  operate  from  January  1,  1922,  and  will 
amount  to  25  per  cent  of  the  present  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
1 1  '--agreed  among  all  the  large  associations  of  shippers 
that  this  limited  concession  can  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  a 
general  trade  revival.  They  are  not  in  a  position,  however, 
to  question  the  railway  companies'  statement  that  even  this 
small  concession  will  mean  a  reduction  in  railway  revenue  of 
10,000  ($48,600,000  at  normal  rate  of  exchange)  a  year, 
hut   they   do   state   that   tlii—   figure  ma}    easily   he   reduced   by 

impanies  in  putting  forward  this  reduction 
that  they  would  have  been  unable  to  face  this  reduction 
were  it  nut  that  they  look  for  relief  at  an  early  date  from  a 
further  fall  in  the  prices  of  materials  and  the  automatic 
reduction  of  wages  arising  from  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living 
bonus. 

Reorganization  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  and  the  L.  &  Y. 

'I  he  London  X  North  Western  ami  the  Lancashire  &  Yori 
-hire,  as  was  briefly  noted  in  these  columns  las)  week,  will  be 

dated     on     the     first     day     of     next     year     under     a     new 

scheme  ol  organization.  The  new  organization,  which  has 
ni  .Mir.  ,1.  embi  idii  -  somi  no>  el  feature-. 
In  accordance  with  customary  English  practice,  the  head 
of  the  system  will  he  the  general  manager,  \rthur  V\ 
Mr.  Watson  is  at  the  present  time  the  general  manager  of 
both  companies,  so  that  feature  of  the  plan  calls  for  no 
changi 

In  general,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment    is     the    divisional    organization.       For    operating    and 
traffic  purposes   the  combined   railways  arc  divided   into   two 
divisions,    the    Northern    and    the    Southern.      The    former    is 
made  up  of  the  entire  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  that  part 
of  the  London  &  North  Western  lying  to  the  north  of  Crewe, 
southern  division  is  that  portion  of  the  London  &  North 
n   lying  south  of  •  rcwe. 
i  in   th.    other  hand,  for  engineering,  mechanical  and  stores 
department  combined    carriers    are    divided    into 

divisions    A    and     I'..       Division     A    i-    the     London     ,\     North 
in  a-  it  now  stands  and  division    B  is  the   l.anca 
mds.       Thus,   while   many    changi 

ary  in  the  operating  and  traffic  departments,  tin   pi 
ati. ,ii-  oi  th.   engineering  and  mechanical  departments 
i.t  both  roadt   .cm    maintained  in  large  pari  with,  of  course, 
tuthorit     plai  ed  abo\  e  both  ol  th 
Furthermore,   the   chief   g",,ds   manager   will    i 

an    op<  I    and    will    devote    his    attention    entirely    to 

limilar   to  th..-.-  ol   the   freight   traffic   managci 

;  tilway.     Details  concerning   th.-  passenger   traffic 

intinue     to     be     handled     bj      the 
1   .    • ' 
..1   .,1    the   Northern  and   Southern   divisioi 

.1     will 

■     i  I  .oiidon  i.    those 

•i.n  and   .blurry   of   freight,   the 
lb.     in. inn. 
d(  pari: 

nt  i-  combined  « oh  th 
i  of  tli<-  department  will  be  known  as  th. 


\ithnr  Watson,  the  general  manager,  will  have  -even 
assistants.  II.  G.  Burgess  will  be  principal  assistant  and 
II.  Marriott  will  be  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  parlia- 
mentary. Other  assistants  to  the  general  manager  will  have 
charge  respectively  of  rates  and  fares,  general  matter-,  staff, 
"indoor"  and  statistical. 

The  divisional  general  superintendents  will  be  Ashton 
Davies  for  the  Southern  division  and  L.  W.  Home  for  the 
Northern.  The  chief  goods  manager  will  be  S.  H.  Hunt 
Under  him  will  be  divisional  goods  managers  on  the  Northern 
and    Southern   divisions. 

The  chief  engineer,  E.  F.  C.  Trench,  will  have  under  him 
divisional  engineers  of  divisions  A  and  B,  who  will  oversee 
all  engineering   and   signal   work. 

The  chief  mechanical  engineer.  (",.  Hughes,  will  have  under 
him  two  divisional  mechanical  engineers,  H  P  M.  Bcamc- 
and  G.  N.  Shawcross.  Directly  under  him  also  will  be  divi- 
sional  electrical  engineers  and  the  divisional  carriage  and 
wagon  superintendents. 

Poland  to  Permit  Railway  Construction 

by  Private  Concerns 

The  Polish  government  will  pcrmil  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railway  lines  by  private  concerns,  but  under  such  un- 
favorable terms  that  it  may  he  of  interest  to  follow  the  situation 
to  -(.'  to  what  extent  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  advantage 
of.      Some    of    these    provisions    are: 

The  company  must  secure  the  permission  of  the  government 
before  it  can  make  preliminary  surveys  and  studies. 

The    Minister    ol    Railways   decides    upon    the   granting   of   the 

concession,  depending  ui hi-  opinion   regarding  the  desirability 

of  the  proposed  railway  and  tin  financial  and  other  arrange- 
ments a. ham  ni  in  the  company  rin  companj  must  assure 
the  Minister  of  it.-  ability  to  finance  tin   project. 

At  the  end  of  91'  years  the  railway  -..  constructed,  with  all  it- 
buildings,  real  properties,  rolling  utomaticaUy  become 
the  property  of  the  government  without  compensation  to  the 
company. 

The  government  may  buy  the  railway  at  any  time  before  the 
ion  expires  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  arrived  at  a-  fol 
lows:  Average  annual  net  iiiconn  foi  the  best  ii  of  the  preceding 
S  years  (but  not  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  Stock) 
capitalized  at  5  per  cent  (if  the  concession  ha-  20  years  or  more 
to  run— Otherwise  the  average  annual  net  income  multiplied  by 
the  years  the  concession  has  to  run,). 

The  government  is  not  limited  in  granting  concessions  to  other 
companies  for  lines  connecting  with  the  one  to  be  built. 

The  M mi -icr  of  Railways  must  approve  the  detailed  construc- 
tion plans.  He  will  supervise  the  work  of  construction,  lie  maj 
order  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 

The  company,   upon   the   demand   of   competent   authority,   must 

rebuild   any    bridges   or   highways  affected    by    it-   activities   and, 

utly,  must  provide  overhead  oi    subway   structures  foi   all 

highways. 

The  Minister  may   lower  rates  as  hi   sees  lit  or  allow  the  go 
mi  ut  to  participate  in  profits  over  a  certain  amount. 

government  has  the  right  of  way    for  telegraph  and  tele 
phone  lines  along  the  railway 

I  he  company  will  be  required  to  trai  sport  postal  parcels  and 
employees   <<  ■    and,   when     ars  ar<    provided  by  the 

po-tal  authorities,  handle  and  repaii  these  cars  at  the  company'- 
expense. 

company   must  enter  into  such  relations  ai  to  joint  use  oi 
oi   equipment  as  the  Ministei    may  require, 


I  in    Nationai    sum    '  North  Michigan  avenue, 

compili     a    .in-ii  it.ly     manager-,    -iiperin 

workei  ii  i  requests  everyone  who 
ought  to  he  included  in  thai  census  to  -end  in  the  necessary 
data       Each    iudnidii.il    should    say    li"W    long   he   ha-    been    in    hi 

.  ni   training   he   ha  • 
for  it. 
lb.,  upanj  .   City ; 

State  ;     NatUI 

work?     Whether   oi    not    .  activities    fire    pro 

health     .\i»\      sanitation,      w  .nkmen's     compensation     and 

.  1.1  mis.  man. i.  engineering  (other  than  safety), 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Supply  Trade  News 
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Freight  Cars 


The  Union   Pacific  is  inquiring  for  70  double  truck  caboose 

c  ars. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be 
in   the  market  soon  for  100  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  contemplates  carrying  out  an  ex- 
tensive program   for  the  repair  of  coal  cars. 

The  Klykia  Enameled  Products  Company,  Kll   Park  avenue, 
mas    York  City,  is  inquiring  for  10  milk  cars. 

The  Northern  Refrigerator  Car  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  ordered  500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car    Company. 

The  Central  of  Georgia,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 17,  as  inquiring  for  5(H)  box  cars,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
ment  from   die  Mt.   Vernon   Car   Manufacturing   Company. 

The  Long  Island,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  November 
12,  1921,  as  inquiring  for  10  caboose  cars,  has  ordered  10  steel 
underframe  caboose  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
(  ompany. 

The    Pacific    Fruit    Express,   reported   in    the   Railway   Age 

of  January  7,  as  about  to  ask  lor  prices  on  refrigerator  cars, 
is  inquiring,  through  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  3,0(KI  refrigerator 
cars,    ilso  for  3i K)  additional   for  replacement  purposes. 


Passenger  Cars 


Tin  Long  Island,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December 
17  as  inquiring  for  40  motor  cars  for  electric  service  and  10 
steel  coaches  for  steam  service,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  November  26,  as  inquiring  for  9  baggage  cars,  5  combination 
baggage  and  mail,  20  coach  and  10  smoking  cars  has  given  an 
order  for  45  steel  cars  for  passenger  train  service,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  November  26,  as  inquiring  for  124  cars  for  passenger 
train  service,  has  placed  orders  for  62  passenger  cars  and  12  din- 
ing cars  with  the  Pullman  Company  and  for  53  baggage  and 
mail  cars,  with  the  Standard   Steel  Car  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The    Grand    Trunk,   Western    Lines,   has   ordered    from    the 

Illinois  Steel   Company  9,50(1  tons  of   UK)  lb.  rail. 

The  Chicago  Union  Station  Company,  through  Graham 
Anderson  Probst  &  White,  architects,  are  inquiring  for  approxi- 
mately 15,000  tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  will  receive  bids 
until  12  o'clock,  noon,  January  31,  1922,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  its  requirements  of  steel  castings,  to  be  ordered  as  required 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1922. 


1  hi  "Conscience  Fund"  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  received 
since  1907,  contributions  ranging  in  amount  from  3  cents  to  $75, 
and  aggregating  altogether  $1,164.  A  resident  of  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  sent  $1.53  to  cover  an  additional  amount  due  to  the  railroad, 
as  the  result  of  a  13-year-old  boy  riding  from  Fresno  to  Bakers- 
field  on  a  half  fare  ticket.  An  employee  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
funded $5.13,  which  was  a  result  of  overcharges  in  his  expense 
account.  From  Portland,  Ore.  a  man  sent  80  cents  to  defray 
Ihe  loss  of  two  barrel  covers  owned  by  the  company  which  be 
bad  thrown   into  the  Marys  river. 


The  Bird-Archer  Company  has  moved  its  offices  from  90 
West  street  to  33  Rector  street,  New   York  City. 

J.  C.  Donaldson  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  of  the 
Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Garwood,  N.  J. 

Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are  transferring  the 
marine  engine  department  of  the  company  from  Three  Rivers. 
Mich.,  to   Beloit,  Wis. 

The  Railways  Ice  Company,  Chicago,  will  erect  a  two-story 
ice  manufacturing  plant  at  Clearing,  111.,  150  ft.  by  300  ft.,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000,   including  machinery. 

The  Interstate  Car  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  planning 

the  erection  of  a  one-story  foundry  for  the  production  of  iron 
castings,   estimated   to    cost   approximately   $25,000. 

E.  O.  Schneider  has  been  appointed  representative  in  east- 
ern Pennsylvania  of  the  McDougall-Butler  Company,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Schneider  will  have  his  headquarters  a1 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

The  Streets  Company,  Chicago,  which  has  heretofore  con- 
fined itself  largely  to  the  construction  and  repair  of  wooden 
freight  cars,  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  certain  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  and  repair  of  steel  cars. 

W.  F.  Cremean,  representative  at  New  York,  of  the  Wine 
Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  engineer,  witli  headquarters  at  Toledo,  ami 
Peter  P.  Beck  succeeds  Mr.  Cremean  as  eastern  representa- 
tive, with  office  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
City. 

Atlee  B.  Saurman,  lias  been  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Saurman  has  been  con- 
nected for  over  20  years  with  the  company's  New  York, 
Boston,  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia  sales  offices,  having 
served  successively  as  manager  of  the  last  three  offices. 

B.  B.  Milner,  formerly  engineer  motive  power  and  rolling 
stock  of  the  New  York  Central,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
with  the  Frazar  importing-exporting  interests,  is  returning  to  the 
Orient  where  he  will  establish  his  own  practice  as  consulting 
sales  engineer.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Milner  and  a  hiographical 
sketch  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  September  17,  1920,  page 
504. 

The  personnel  of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is  now  as  follows:  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  chairman  of  the  board;  Carl  F.  Dietz,  president 
and  general  manager:  W.  R.  Webster,  vice-president;  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  treasurer;  R.  I.  Neithercut,  secretary;  W.  D.  Blatz, 
general  sales  manager;  W.  R.  Clark,  general  works  manager; 
E.  G.  Oakley,  works  manager  fabricating  division,  and  Arthur 
Brewer,   works  manager  mill  products  division 

The    Westinghouse    Electric    &    Manufacturing    Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  announces  a  number  of  changes  and  transfers 
in  personnel  in  its  railway  sales  department,  the  organization 
of  which  is  now  as  follows:  F.  H.  Shepard,  director  oi 
heavy  traction;  M.  B.  Lambert,  manager;  E.  D.  Lynch,  office 
manager;  F.  F.  Rohrer,  assistant  to  manager  in  charge  of 
contracts;  C.  H.  Long,  section  manager  railway  equipment 
contracts  and  orders;  R.  Seybold,  manager  price  section; 
T.  H.  Stoffel,  electric  railway  freight  haulage  export;  W.  R. 
Stinemetz,  manager,  and  R.  W.  Carter,  assistant  manager  of 
the  heavy  traction  division;  K.  A.  Simmon,  manager,  light 
traction  division;  J.  L.  Crouse,  manager  and  J.  W.  Lewis. 
assistant  manager,  railway  development  and  supply  division: 
H.  A.  Campe  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  small  motor 
appliance    section    of    the    industrial    department,    succeeding 
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V.  M.  Beeler.  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Springfield 
H.  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
domestic  service  section  of  the  department,  succeeding  Mr. 
t  ampe  and  G.  L.  Washington  has  been  appointed  to  ma 
of  the  Havana.  Cuba,  office  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
international  <  'ompany. 

Pullman   Company  Reorganization 

\t  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company   a1  n    January    14.   the   company    was   re- 

ized,  following  it-  absorption  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
ompany.  John  S.  Runnells  retired  as  president  of  the 
company  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  directors 
succeeding  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  Edward  F.  Carry,  president 
of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  was  elected  president 
t..  succeed  Mr.  Runnells.  Charles  A.  Liddle,  vice-president 
of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  and  David  A.  Craw- 
ford, treasurer;  were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  Pullman 
i  ompany. 

John  Sumner  Runnells  was  born  at  Effingham,  X.  II..  on 
July  30,  1844.  and  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  graduat- 
ing   with    the    degree    of    A.B.    in    the    class    of    1865.       During 

1868,  he   served  as  privat      ecretarj    t.i   Governor   Merrill   ol 
Iowa       From    1869   t<.    1X71.    he   was    consul   at   Tunstall.    Eng 
returning    0.    this    countrj     during    tin     latter    year    and    heme 


tn  the  vice-president  and  then  to  general  manager,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  on  January  I.  1916,  to  become  vice  president 
of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  tar  Company,  the  position  he 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 


Tin-   Warren  Tool  &  Forge  Company.  Warren,   Ohio,   has 

purchased  the  American  Block  &  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  General  Malleable  Company,  both  of  the  same  city. 
the  American  company  manufactures  malleable  unions  with 
bronze  inserted  seats,  for  the  production  of  which  the  plant 
capacity  of  about  250,(Hlo  per  month.  The  General 
Malleable  Company  manufactures  malleable  castings,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  arc  used  by  the  railroads  and  the 
total  capacity  for  the  production  of  which  is  about  600  tons 
per  month.  These  companies  will  henceforth  be  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  Warren  Company,  the  capitalization  of  which 
under  the  merger  is  $1,800,000.  Flic  company  will  continue 
to   operate  under  the  present   management. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago,  has  organized 
a  railway  bureau  to  compile  and  present  authoritative  data 
mi  railway  uses  <,i  concrete.  D.  A.  Tomlinson,  who  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  this  bureau,  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj  in  1912,  following 
which  he  entered  the  engineering  department  of  the  i  I 


C.     A.     Liddle 


.1.    S.    R.iun.ls 


:idnii(ti  I  icticed  la       it  Di       .Fane-,   Iowa. 

1X71    to    1KX7,   during  which   tint,    he    was  ..   report 
the  Supremi    '  •  -n r t  ..i   Iowa,  and  latei    I  inied  States  district 
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,\  Western  Indiana  Five  years  later,  while  occupying  th. 
position  nt  assistant  engineer  ol  thai  road,  with  headquarters 
.it    Chicago,    Mr.    r.mdinson    enlisted    in    the   army,    serving 

■  is    ,,    captain    in    the    coast    artille r\    and    instructor    in    iailw.i\ 

and    orientation   at    the  heavj    artillerj    camp   at    Fori 

\i..i \  .i.     Foi  ■  "  connected 
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1916,  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  and  was  promoted 
to  chief  engineer  in   March,  1917. 

Harry  Barrett  Marshall,  who  for  13  years  served  as  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  The  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   has    been   placed   in   charge   of 

all  railway  sales  work 
of  the  company.  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  will  be 
located  at  Philadelphia, 
has  been  associated 
with  the  company  for 
the  past  16  years.  He 
graduated  from  the 
Armour  School  of 
Technology  in  1905, 
and  a  few  months  af- 
terwards, joined  The 
Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company,  serving 
in  a  clerical  position  at 
the  Chicago  branch.  In 
1909,  he  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch,  which 
position  he  held  until 
his  recent  appointment 

H.    B.    Marshall  m     charge     Qf     a„     raj]_ 

way  sales  work.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  association  with  the  company,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  question  of  rail- 
way sales. 

Alfred  E.  Pratt,  sales  engineer  of  the  National  Carbon 
Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager    of   the    railroad    department    with    headquarters    at 

Cleveland.  Mr.  Pratt 
was  born  at  West  Scar- 
borough, Maine,  De- 
cember 11,  1887,  and 
was  educated  at  Mount 
Union  College  and 
Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. After  leaving 
college  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  de- 
partment and  signal 
construction  on  the 
western  lines  of  the 
Erie       Railroad.  In 

October,  1909,  he  was 
appointed  supervisor  of 
signals  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek.  Railroad  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.  In  January, 
1913,  he  became  gen- 
eral signal  foreman  of 
construction  with  the 
Erie  Railroad  while  automatic  signals  were  being  installed 
on  four  divisions.  In  November,  1916,  he  was  appointed 
signal  supervisor  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
and  in  April,  1917,  was  transferred  to  the  Kent  division  with 
headquarters  at  Marion,  Ohio.  On  March  1,  1918,  he  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  as  sales  engineer  in  the  rail- 
road  department  of  the  National  Carbon   Company. 


E.   Pratt 


The  New  York  Central  Veterans'  Association  was  formally 
launched  at  meetings  held  in  New  York  City  on  Sunday, 
January  8,  (about  2,000  persons  being  present),  and  on 
Wednesday,  January  11.  This  local  organization,  as  before 
announced,  is  intended  to  promote  a  better  acquaintance  be- 
tween all  classes  of  persons  employed  by  this  road  in  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  and  northward  as  far  as  Albany; 
and  is  open  to  officers  and  employees  of  all  ranks  who  have 
been  in  the  service  IS  years. 


Railway  Construction 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  will  make 
repairs  and  alterations  to  its  grain  elevators  at  Argentine,  Kan., 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $15,000. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canadian  National,  is  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  union 
station  at  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Central  of  Georgia. — This  company  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  3,  page  1121,  as  receiving  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  500-ton  concrete  coaling  station  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  work  to  the  Ogle  Construc- 
tion Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  will  receive 
bids  until  January  27  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  and 
alterations  to  its  hotel  and  eating  house  at  Cody,  Wyo.  The 
structure  is  to  be  two  stories  and  of  bishopric  board  construction. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company  plans  to  complete 
its  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago  within  two  years. 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  two-story  brick  hotel  at  Texline,  Tex.,  estimated 

to  cost  $75,000. 

Illinois  Terminal. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  exten- 
sion from  Le  Clair  to  O'Fallon.  "111.,  14  miles. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  a  new  pas- 
senger station,  24  ft.  by  115  ft.  of  fireproof  hollow  tile  and  stucco 
construction  with  a  slate  roof,  and  reinforced  concrete  and  hard- 
wood floors,  at  Earle,  Ark.  A  concrete  foundation  for  this  build- 
ing has  recently  been  completed  by  company  forces,  and  it  is 
expected  that  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  superstructure  will 
be  requested  at  an  early  date.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
$23,000. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  grade 
elimination  at  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  to  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000.  The  work,  which  will  eliminate  two  grade 
crossings  involves  a  change  of  line  and  the  contract  includes 
track  work,  bridge  work  and  grading. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
for  a  reinforced  concrete  coaling  station,  including  mechanical 
equipment,  to  be  constructed  at  Williamson,  West  Virginia,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $75,000,  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
Chicago. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Great  Northern,  is  planning  for  extensive  grade  crossing  elimi- 
nation work  in  northeast  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  preliminary 
plan  which  was  prepared  by  the  city  and  accepted  by  the  com- 
panies provides  for  track  elevation,  including  twelve  bridges, 
which  will  accommodate  from  two  to  six  tracks.  The  work  is 
estimated  to  cost  $5,000,000  and,  according  to  an  ordinance  re- 
cently passed  by  the  city  council,  must  be  completed  within  five 
years. 

Wenatchee  Southern. — This  company  which  was  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  December  24  (page  1286),  as  having  been 
organized  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  to 
Kennewick,  a  distance  of  approximately  132  miles,  has  applied 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  con- 
struct this  line. 

Western  Pacific- — This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  of  California  to  extend  its  San  Jose 
branch  across  the  Santa  Cruz  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
College  Park,  Cal.  This  permission  was  granted  after  the  above 
lines  agreed  to  install  an  interlocking  plant  at  that  point  which 
will  be  in  oneration  on  or  about  March  15. 
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Boston  &  Maine. — Modification  of  Decree  Opposed. — A  reso- 
lution has  been  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  legislature  upon 
petition  of  Edmund  D.  Codman,  former  president  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad,  in  opposition  to  any  modification  of  the  decree 
relative  to  the  control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  by  the  New  York, 
New   Haven  &  Hartford. 

The  attorney  general  now  has  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  modify  the  dissolution  decree  of  1914  under  which  the  New 
Haven  was  ordered  to  divest  itself  of  Boston  &  Maine  control 
by  sale  of  all  Boston  &  Maine  stock  directly  or  indirectly  owned 
by  it.  Pending  such  sale  the  stock  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  federal  trustees. 

The  Codman  interests  assert  that  the  proposed  modification 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  and  a  grave  menace 
to  the  interests  of  all  individual  shareholders  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  "by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  independent 
operation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  would  be  eliminated  and  its 
financial  restoration  would  become  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  the  New  Haven  railroad  whose  solvency  is  far  from  certain." 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. 
—This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  issue  $223,000  of  consolidated  mortgage 
4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  disposed  of  at  par  to  lessee  companies 
to  retire  and  replace  general  mortgage  bonds. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. 
—The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $30,000,000  of  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  under  a 
proposed  mortgage.,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  89^4  per  cent, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  treasury  for  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  during  the  period  from  February  1 
1916,  and  January  31,  1921. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— Loan  Approved.— The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January  18  announced  its 
approval  of  a  loan  to  this  company  of  $25,000,000  for  five  years. 

Dayton,  Toledo  &  Chicago.— Claim  for  Guaranty  Period 
Denied. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the 
claim  of  this  company  for  a  guaranty  for  the  six-months  guar- 
anty period  of  1920  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
guaranty  provision  provided  in  Section  209  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.— Protective  Committee.— A  protectivi 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  7  per  cent  cumulative  adjust- 
ment mortgage  bonds,  due  April  1,  1932,  and  for  the  holders  of 
certificates  of  deposit  of  the  Mew  York  Trust  Company  with 
respect  to  this  issue.  The  committee  consists  of  Richard  Sutro, 
chairman  of  Sutro  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Thomas  L.  Robin- 
son, vice-president  of  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
William  Loch,  Jr..  nt  of  the    American  Smelti 

fefining    Company.      Samuel    Untcrmycr    is    counsel    and 
offman.  of   120  Broadway,  is  secretary 

There  are  Jinono.ooo  of  the  bonds  outstanding,  all  of  which 
are  secured  by  a  mortgage  to  the   New   VTork  Trust  Cbmp 
ly  defaulted  interest  on  th 
Tin   bondn 
their  holding  than  February  28. 

'    Northern.     Authorised  to   Abandon   Line—  The   Inter- 
rce   Commission   has   issued   a  certificate   authorizing 
the  abandonment   of  a  branch  line   from   Northport 
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of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
75  or  to  be  pledged  as  collateral  security  for  short  term  notes. 

Missouri  Pacific— Director  A.f.fi>»tf.— Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
has  resigned  as  a  director  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  noted  in  last  week's  issue  of 
the  Railway  Age,  page  196,  which  stated  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
might  remain  on  the  Board  of  either  the  Missouri  Pacific  or 
the  Illinois  Central,  but  not  on  both. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— Authorised  to  Is.me 
Bonds.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized 
an  issue  of  $1,008,000  series  A  and  $3,027,000  series  B  second 
and  improvement  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  pledged 
as  collateral  security  for  a  note  to  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads and  for  short  term  notes. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Proposed  Modification 
of  Dissolution  Decree.— See  Boston  &  Maine. 

San  Diego  &  Arizona.— Authorised  to  Assume  Obligation.— 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  com- 
pany to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  $600  000  of 
equipment  trust  certificates  guaranteed  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Southern  Railway.— Bond  Offering.— A  syndicate  headed  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  including  the  First  National  Bank 
the  National  City  Company,  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  the  Guaranty 
Company  and  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  is  offering  $30,000,000 
61/?.  per  cent  development  and  general  mortgage  bonds  maturing 
April  1,  1956  at  94^  and  interest,  to  yield  over  6.90  per  cent. 
The  development  and  general  mortgage  dated  April  18,  1906, 
provides  for  a  rate  of  4  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  enter  into 
a  supplemental  indenture  providing  for  the  obligation  to  pay 
the  additional  interest  to  increase  the  rate  to  614  per  cent.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  used  in  liquidation  of  existing  obligations 
and  in  reimbursement  of  capital  expenditures  This  issue  was 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 14. 

Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis.— Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. 
—The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $65,000  of  general  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  in  payment  for 
certain   real   estate. 


Additional  Sales  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates 
The    director   general    of  railroads   announced   on    January    12 
that  he  had,   with   the  consent  of  the    President,  confirmed  addi- 
tional  sales,  at  par  plus  accrued   interest,  of  railroad   equipment 
trust  certificate,  now   held  by  the  government,  as   follows: 

To  Salomon  Brothers  Si   Hutiler  and   Kiddei 
New    V  ork : 

Atlantic  Coast   Line,   1925-1928,  inclusive tl.TOl.200 

nt   &   Co.,   of   Philadelphia:  »i,™i.«w 

Railway   Company,    !■>•-  .  .ve 263  200 

to   Kului.    I.ocb   &   Co.,  of   New 

•Pennsylvania    Railroad   Company,    I  1.894  OOfl 

To    Freeman    &   Co,   of   New   York:  J.8V4.U00 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Com:  .  inclusive..        910,000 

Total  amount  of  these  sales  is $6,768,400 

The    sales    wore    arranged    b)  Mover.     Jr.,    managing 

director   of   the    War    Finan  tion.     The    total    amount 

of  equipment  trust  certificati  the  government   to  date, 

at   par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $147,391,400      Hie  figures  given 
in  the  last   announcement,  plus  rve,  aggregate 

$142,401,100,   the   difference   being     lue    to   the  advance  payment 
of  January   15.   1922,   maturities  by   certain   roads 
of  the  last  announcement. 

Additional  sales  wore  announced  on  January    1"  as  follows: 

llarboi    Bell.    1 

inclusive      

To  Continental  fc  Commercial  Tru* 
Pennsylvania. 

This  increases  th  I  equipment  trust  cortiti- 

•o.l  00. 


Dividends   Declared 

ib|c   Fabroan    I    to  holders  of 

■ 

Huntll  M  K     R,    &  Coal   Co       Preferred.   $0.50, 

.nary    1. 
Mine    11,11    ,\  |    io   holders  of 
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W.    H.   Lyfo 


Executive 

Will  Hartwell  Lyford,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Chicago,   was  announced  in   the  Railway  Age  of 

January  7  (page  162), 
was  born  at  Waterville, 
Me.,  on  September  15, 
1858.  After  being 
graduated  from  Colby 
College  in  1879,  he  en- 
tered railroad  service  on 
July  15  of  that  year  as 
an  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois.  He  worked  in 
this  capacity  until  1881, 
at  which  time  he  was 
made  stenographer  to 
the  general  superin- 
tendent, holding  that 
position  until  1882, 
when  he  was  promoted 
to  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  manager  at  Chi- 
cago. From  1883  to 
1884  he  was  claim  agent 
with  the  same  head- 
quarters. After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  solicitor,  which  position  he 
held  until  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  attorney  in  charge 
of  the  law  department.  He  was  promoted  to  general  counsel 
on  March  15,  1892,  and  to  vice-president  and  general  counsel 
for  the  receivers  in  December,  1920,  which  position  he  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election. 

John  W.  Platten,  whose  election  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  was  announced 
in    the   Railivay   Age    of   January   7    (page    162),   was   born   at 

Port  Perry,  Ontario, 
and  was  educated  in 
the  public  and  high 
schools  'of  that  city. 
He  began  his  business 
career  in  a  bank  at 
Toronto  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in 
1888  tp  a  position  in 
the  office  of  the  assist- 
V1^™  ant    general    passenger 

^^k  ^^B  of  the  New  York, 

_^^^^k    ^^T^^^  Pennsylvania     &     Ohio 

^M      ^L      ilk  (the  Erie)  at  Cleveland, 

O.      In    1889,    he    went 
fe\I  to    New   York   and   en- 

tered the  office  of  the 
second  vice-president 
and  general  manager 
of  the  Erie.  During 
the  period  of  fifteen 
J.   W.  Platten  years    wnich    Mr.    Plat- 

ten  served  with  the 
Erie  in  New  York,  he  was  successively  chief  clerk  in  the 
insurance  department,  chief  clerk  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, assistant  purchasing  agent  and,  finally,  treasurer.  In 
1903,  he  left  the  Erie  to  become  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  having  charge  of  the  financial,  account- 
ing and  purchasing  departments.  In  1904,  he  was  promoted 
to  second  vice-president  of  that  company  but  left  that  posi- 
tion in  1905  to  become  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Mortgage  &  Trust  Company.  In  1910  he  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  this  company  which  position  he  still  holds.     Mr. 


R.    S.    Henry 


Platten  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  and  the  Meridian  &  Memphis  and 
is  an  officer  and  director  of  a  number  of  companies.  He  has 
acted  as  chairman  of  various  reorganization  committees  of 
several  transportation  companies. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Robert  S.  Henry,  whose  appointment  as  associate  counsel 
and  director  of  public  relations  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 

&  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  announced 
in  the  Railway  Age  of 
December  10  (page 
1178),  was  born  at  Clif- 
ton, Tenn.,  on  October 
20,  1889.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  law 
school  of  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1911.  Mr. 
Henry  entered  railroad 
service  on  December  1, 
1921,  when  his  recent 
appointment  became  ef- 
fective. 

J.  E.  Taylor  has  been 
appointed  general  at- 
torney of  the  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with 
headquarters  at  Musko- 
gee, Okla.  He  will 
have  supervision  over  the  legal  and  claim  departments. 

William  King  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  with  headquarters 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  succeeding  J.  A.  Beahan  who  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 


Operating 

Henry  Flanagan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
St.  Paul  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  succeeding  F.  L.  Birdsall,  transferred. 

G.  E.  Dornblaser,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  with  headquarters  at  Sapulpa,  Okla- 
homa, has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  terminals  with 
headquarters   at   West  Tulsa,   Okla. 

Traffic 

R.  P.  DeCamp  has  been  appointed  assistant  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Alan  McMichael  has  been  appointed  coal  freight  agent  of 
the  New  York  Central,  Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at 
Xew  York. 

H.  L.  Carey  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  and 
auditor  of  the  Sabine  &  Neches  Valley,  with  headquarters  at 
Deweyville,   Tex. 

J.  Noble  Snider  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic  manager  of 
the  Xew  York  Central  Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at  Xew 
York,  succeeding  G    X.  Snider,  resigned. 

R.  C.  Hicks  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  suc- 
ceeding J.   A.   Streyer,  resigned   to  engage  in  other  business. 

R.  E.  Buchanan,  division  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters 
as  heretofore. 

Arthur  J.  Chouinard,  traffic  manager  of  the  Wabash,  Ches- 
ter &  Western,  has  resigned  from  the  service  of  that  com- 
pany    effective    January     15,    to    take    charge    of     the     sales 
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organization   work   at   Rockford,   Illinois,   for   the   Petroleum 
Motors    Corporation. 

Arthur  B.  Smith,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  M.  Cleland,  who  has  retired  after  31  years  of 
service  with   that  road. 

C.  W.  Andrews,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  E.  E.  Morris,  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  freight 
traffic  department  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  com- 
mercial agent,  with  headquarters  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

W.  F.  Knobeloch,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
December  10  (page  1178),  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
March  31,  1888.  He  entered  railroad  service  on  May  15, 
1905.  as  an  office  boy  in  the  freight  traffic  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern,  since  which  time  he  has  progressed 
through  various  promotions  in  that  department  to  his  present 
position. 

C.  J.  Nelson,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy.  with  headquarters  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Herrin,  111. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Madison 
County,  Iowa,  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1887.  He 
entered  railroad  serv- 
ice in  May,  1905,  as  a 
telegraph  operator  on 
the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the 
following  year  when  he 
left  to  become  manager 
for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at 
Fairfield,  Iowa.  He  had 
worked  at  this  position 
but  a  short  time  when 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  as 
an  operator,  later  be- 
coming both  operator  c  j  Nei.0n 
and     station     agent     at 

various  points  on  the  main  line  in  Iowa,  in  which  capacity 
he  worked  until  May,  1912,  when  he  was  promoted  to  travel- 
ing freight  agent,  Iowa  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Burlington, 
Iowa.  During  the  war  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in 
order  that  he  might  serve  with  the  Inland  Traffic  Service 
Bureau  of  the  War  Department  After  having  been  two  years 
engaged  in  this  work  he  returned  to  the  Burlington  as  com- 
mercial agent,  with  headquarters  at  Paducah,  Ky..  which 
position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 
His  new  duties  give  him  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  per- 
taining to  traffic  in  his  territory  with  particular  reference  to 
coal  traffic. 

Mechanical 

C.   H.   Norton  has  been  appointed   mast<  r   mechanic  of  the 
•  hanna  and   Tioga  divisions  of  the    Erii 

Wm.    N.   Nelson,   mechanical  •    the    Minn- 

ul  St  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  with  headquarter!   it   Minn- 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  K.m-.i- 
t  ity    Southern,    with    headquarteri    at     Pittsburg,    Kan.,    suc- 
ceeding nnor,  assigned  to  other  d 

C.  T.  Ripley,  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the   Atchison, 

th  headquarteri  at  •  hicago,  ha*  been 

promoted  to  the  newt)  created  office  of  chief  mechanical  engi- 


neer, with  the  same  headquarters.  H.  H.  Lanning,  assistant 
mechanical  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has 
been  promoted  to  mechanical  engineer  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

N.  F.  Brown,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Dravo 
Contracting  Company,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

George  T.  Anderson,  roadmaster  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Spiro,  Okla.,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  position  of  general  roadmaster, 
with  headquarters  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  his  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing over  the  engineering  and  roadway  departments.  The 
position  of  division  engineer  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  has  been 
abolished.  Mr.  Anderson  has  also  been  appointed  general 
roadmaster  of  the  Texarkana  &  Fort  Smith,  a  subsidiary 
line,  and  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  that  road  has 
been  abolished. 

Arthur  Nelson  Reece,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Poteau  Valley  and  the 
Arkansas  Western,  and  consulting  engineer  of  the  Texarkana 
&  Fort  Smith,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was 
announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  14  (page  210), 
entered  railroad  service  in  June,  1903,  after  having  studied 
civil  engineering  at  the  University  of  Kansas  for  three  years. 
He  was  successively  chainman,  rodman,  draftsman  and  instru- 
mentman  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  from  June, 
1903,  to  April,  1905.  From  the  latter  date  until  March,  1911. 
he  was  instrumentman,  inspector  on  building  construction, 
assistant  engineer  and  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  in  March,  1911,  as 
assistant  engineer.  He  left  in  November,  1912,  to  become 
chief  engineer  of  the  Hanna  &  Hickey  Construction  Co., 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  re-entering  the  service  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  in  November,  1913,  as  office  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City.  He  was  later  promoted  to  division 
engineer  with  headquarters  at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  which  posi- 
tion he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion 

C.  B.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  engineering 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  National,  was 
born  on  August  27,  1879,  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
at  Cornell  University,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1901  with  a  degree  in  civil  engineering.  He  began 
his  railroad  career  at  once  as  a  draughtsman  and  rodman 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Trail.  B.  C.  The  following  year 
he  became  assistant  engineer  in  the  bridge  department.  He 
was  next,  until  1904,  resident  engineer  on  the  Ontario  divi- 
sion. In  1906  In  was  promoted  to  division  engineer  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.  in  1908  he  was  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Montreal  Foui  years  latei  he  became  principal  assistant 
engineer,  Eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
ivernment  Railway-  with  headquarteri  «1  Monc- 
ton,  N.  B.  In  1917  he  was  appointed  is-istant  general  man- 
ager, Eastern  lines,  in  addition  to  Ins  duties  as  chief  engi- 
neer, relinquishing  the  latter  title  in  1918.  The  Canadian 
Government  Railways  had  now  become  the  Eastern  lines  of 
the  larger  I  ui.uli.in  National  system  and  Mr.  Brown  re- 
mained a-  chief  engineer  of  these  Eastern  lines  until  his 
appointment  as  engineering  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
the  entire  Canadian   National  system 

Obituary- 
jamcs    H.    Glynn,    cnin.il     igent    of    the    Southern    P 
with   headquarteri   at   Boston.    Mass.,  died   at   his  home   in 
Man  .  "ii  Decembi  r  31, 

George  T.  Boggs,  whfl  liltant  secre- 
tin i  o|   the  Chicago,  Rock   Island  & 
in    I'M  i     when    he  retired,   died    in    \>»    York    on 
16  .1-  the 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the   Institution  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers  (England),  H.  N.   Gresley  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  of  England,  pointed  out  the 
Alloy  Steels      advantages  of  the  chrome  nickel  steel 
for  used  for  the  side  rods  and  valve  gear 

Locomotives  parts  of  locomotives  which  he  recently 
designed.  The  advantages  of  this 
material  apply  particularly  to  locomotive  main  rods.  These 
rods  are  subject  to  buckling  either  in  a  vertical  or  lateral 
direction,  but  by  using  the  alloy  steel  the  weight  of  the  rod 
can  be  reduced  without  impairing  its  strength.  The  rod  is 
also  subjected  to  stress  due  to  its  own  inertia  when  the  engine 
is  running  at  high  speed.  The  inertia  sets  up  alternately 
reversed  stresses  in  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of  the  rod 
and  if  the  steel  can  be  made  stronger  it  has  a  further  ad- 
vantage, as  the  lightening  of  the  rod  reduces  these  stresses. 
The  use  of  alloy  steel  is  advantageous  under  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  It  is  almost  compulsory  on  American 
locomotives  if  satisfactory  results  as  regards  counterbalancing 
and  track  stresses  are  to  be  secured.  Railroads  that  want 
to  get  the  best  in  modern  motive  power  should  not  fail  to 
consider  alloy  steels  when  preparing  locomotive  specifica- 
tions. 


Glenn  E.  Plumb,  in  a  recent  open  letter  to  President  Mark- 
ham  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  afforded  another  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
Loss   and  railways   which   prevails  in  the  labor 

Damage  Claims  union  propaganda  against  private  man- 
and  Rebating  agement.  He  charges  that  the  railways 
are  violating  the  law  by  giving  rebates 
to  favored  shippers.  He  alleges  as  evidence  in  support  of 
his  charge  that  payments  for  loss  and  damage  of  freight 
increased  from  $22,000,000  in  1910  to  $122,000,000  in 
1920.  No  more  preposterous  misrepresentation  or  one  worse 
adapted  to  serve  as  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge  could 
have  been  made.  In  1913  the  loss  and  damage  claims  paid 
amounted  to  $22,738,893.  In  1917,  the'last  year  before 
the  government  operation,  they  had  increased  to  $34,079,757. 
In  1919,  the  second  year  of  government  operation,  they  were 
$104,507,174.  Plumb  frankly  says  that  his  entire  attack 
is  upon  private  ownership  and  management,  but  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent  in  two  years  in  loss 
and  damage  claims  paid  under  government  management. 
Of  course,  he  ignores  this  increase  under  government  man- 
agement entirely.  He  has  only  interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  would  show  that  more  than  three  times  as  much  re- 
bates were  paid  in  the  form  of  loss  and  damage  claims  under 
government  operation  than  two  years  before  under  private 
operation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  citing  the  figures  for  1919  he 
cites  those  of  1920,  and  exaggerates  them.  The  total  freight 
loss  and  damage  payments  in  1920  were  $120,939,903.  But 
these  figures  do  not  indicate  an  increase  of  rebating  under 
either  government  or  private  operation.  There  was  during 
these  years  an  increase  in  the  total  freight  handled.  There 
was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  If 
there  had  been  no  increase  whatever  in  the  amount  of 
freight  lost  and  damaged  there  would  necessarily  have  been 
an  increase  in  payments  for  loss  and  damage  due  merelv  to 


the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  freight  lost  and  damaged. 
Plumb's  efforts  to  prove  an  increase  in  rebating  by  the  in- 
crease in  payments  for  loss  and  damage  of  freight  helps  to 
show  what  the  Railway  Age  repeatedly  has  charged,  namely, 
that  there  is  almost  no  form  of  misrepresentation  or  falsi- 
fication to  which  the  advocates -of  the  Plumb  plan  will  not 
resort  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  private  management  of 
railways. 


As  a  result  of  the  conferences  between  ufticers  of  the  four 
train  service  brotherhoods  and  railway  executives  in  Wash- 
ington, held  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Territorial  Secretary  Hoover,  the  Association  of 
Conference  Railway  Executives  has  announced  that 
Committees  conference  committees  will  be  formed 
in  the  Eastern,  Southern  and  Western 
territories  to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  brotherhoods 
"in  a  fair  effort  to  compose  and  adjust  all  points  at  issue." 
These  conferences  which  the  Association  of  Railway  Exec- 
utives has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  regional  boards  of  adjustment,  upon  which 
the  association  took  no  action  as  a  whole.  These  regional 
boards  were  set  up  by  only  those  carriers  which  approved  of 
them.  The  regional  boards  are  restricted  to  the  consideration 
of  individual  grievances.  The  territorial  conferences  will 
not  take  up  such  matters,  but  will  deal  with  general  dis- 
putes such  as  wages  and  working  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  the  conferences,  however,  as  with  the  regional  boards,  no 
road  need  become  a  party  unless  it  so  desires.  Both  of  these 
movements,  that  for  the  regional  boards  and  that  for  the 
territorial  conferences,  are  in  the  nature  of  experiments,  but 
both  have  the  laudable  purpose  of  settiing  points  of  differ- 
ence without  taking  them  before  the  Labor  Board.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  two, 
however,   which   should  not  be  overlooked. 


During  the  past  few  years  many  important  developments 
and  practical  applications  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 

wireless     telegraphy     and     telephony. 

Wireless  Therefore,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 

Railroad  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Communication    has  recently  installed  wireless  stations 

at  Tullahcma,  Tenn.,  and  Guntersville, 
Ala.,  and  is  now  awaiting  a  government  license  before  in- 
augurating regular  day  and  night  message  service.  These 
two  stations  were  selected  for  the  first  installation  on  the  N. 
C.  &  St.  L.  on  account  of  the  difficult)'  of  building  land 
line  communications  because  of  the  waterways,  it  being 
estimated  that  a  pole  line  between  the  two  points  would 
cost  $25,000  as  compared  with  $2,000  for  radio  equipment. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  follow  this  installation  by  others  be- 
tween the  general  office  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  various 
division  headquarters.  Almost  all  railroads  have  been  incon- 
venienced because  of  important  inter-office  circuits  being  out 
of  service  when  pole  lines  were  torn  down  by  wind,  sleet 
or  floods.  The  increased  mileage  of  a  circuit  adds  to  the 
chances  for  trouble,  whereas  the  limits  of  wireless  apparatus 
depend  primarily  on  the  power  of  the   sending  equipment. 
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There  are,  therefore,  numerous  conditions  on  the  railroads 
under  which  wireless  communication  might  well  produce 
economies  and  supply  more  reliable  service.  For  this  reason 
it  would  seem  advisable  that  the  railroads  should  keep 
informed  as  to  the  progress  in  wireless  communication  on  the 
N.  C.  &  S.  L. 


With  its  eighteenth  annual  meeting  completed,  as  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  American  Wood-Preservers'  As- 
sociation  is  well   along  in  the  second 
Progress  in        decade  of  its  career.     The  paper  by  A. 
Timber  F.  Robinson   recording  the  results  se- 

Treatment  cured  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  System,  after  more  than  20  years' 
experience  in  the  construction  of  creosoted  trestles  with  bal- 
lasted decks,  also  serves  to  show  how  well  established  is 
the  treatment  of  timber.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  money 
thus  expended  has  paid  satisfactory  returns  in  decreased 
annual  cost  of  the  structures  protected.  However,  as  in  the 
case  of  cross  ties,  there  is  an  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  these  methods  by  the  railroads  throughout 
the  country.  Preservative  processes  as  applied  particularly 
to  bridges,  have  had  their  greatest  application  in  the  south 
where  climatic  conditions  are  unusually  favorable  for  decay 
and  where  timber  may  begin  to  rot  before  it  can  be  hauled 
out  of  the  woods.  In  such  an  environment  the  introduction 
of  timber  treatment  is  particularly  favorable — the  beneficial 
results  are  especially  tangible.  The  fact  that  conditions  in 
the  northern  states  are  not  so  conducive  to  decay  serves  to 
explain,  but  does  not  necessarily  justify,  the  failure  of  many 
of  the  northern  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  applying  creosote  or  other  preserva- 
tive processes  to  their  wooden  structures.  Yet,  it  is  a  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  the  roads  have  made  little  or  no  use  of 
these  treatments.  On  some  roads  a  consistent  policy  toward 
progressive  elimination  of  all  timber  bridges  makes  the 
subject  of  less  importance.  On  others,  an  extreme  restriction 
of  funds  precludes  the  use  of  anything  but  the  very  cheapest 
of  structures.  But  in  spite  of  the  variation  in  conditions. 
there  would  appear  to  be  an  unwarranted  disparity  of 
practice  and  until  this  has  been  overcome  the  railroads  can- 
not be  said  to  have  derived  the  full  benefit  to  be  gained 
from  the  work  of  such  technical  organizations  as  the  Vmeri 
can  Wood-Preservers'  Association. 


Railways  and  Train  Service  Employees 

I  ■.'  , ordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
1  tion  of  Railway  Executive-  on  <  ><  tuber  14  the  various  rail- 
ways have  been  holding  with  .ill  their  employees 
preliminary  to  hearings  before  tin  Railroad  Labor  Board  on 
the  question  of  a  further  genei  -  Sec- 
retar)  Hoover  bas  started  a  movement  which  makes  it  pos 
rible  that  the  question  of  reduction  of  the  wages  of  em] 

I   in  the  i-ix-ration  of  trains  will  be  settled  without 
by  the  Labor  Board 

Hoover,  acting  evidi  n 1 1 >  with  the  bat  king  of  the 

Harding  administration,  brought  about  informal  conferences 

u  prim  ipal  train  servil  e  brother 

hoods  and  a  Dumber  of  railwa]  result  on  the 

\--.«  i. iii. .n  of  Railwa; 

1   al   win,  h  an  ini| 

pted      I  in-  provides  that  con] 

i    wutheastern 
in'l  w  hall  be  i  onstituti 

authorized  to  meet  with  the  four  train  and  a 

rhoods  "m  a   fair  effort  to  compoK  and  adjust  all 
point*  now  at  issue,  do  ..,,  the 


consideration  of  any  and  all  questions  of  wages  and  rules 
governing  working  conditions."  The  resolution  expressly 
states  that  any  individual  railways  that  prefer  to  do  so  shall 
carry  on  negotiations  with  their  own  employees  rather  than 
participate  in  the  territorial  negotiations.  If  agreements  are 
not  reached  the  differences  left  unsettled  must,  of  course, 
be  brought  before  the  Labor  Board. 

One  may  or  may  not  believe  that  these  direct  negotiations 
between  groups  of  railways  in  the  various  territories  and  the 
train  service  brotherhoods  are  likely  to  result  in  satisfactory 
settlements.  It  is  merely  summarizing  recent  history  to  say 
it  has  been  a  very  long  time  since  direct  negotiations  between 
the  train  service  brotherhoods  and  the  railways  resulted  in 
anything  except  disagreements  which  were  followed  by 
threats  of  strikes  and  finally  by  arbitration  of  one  kind  or 
another,  or  by  legislation  such  as  the  Adamson  Act.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that  amicable  settle- 
ments of  questions  affecting  wages  and  working  conditions 
shall  be  attained  by  direct  negotiations  if  possible.  Further- 
more, their  attainment  in  this  way,  if  possible,  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  No  proceeding  involving  wages  or 
working  conditions  can  legally  be  brought  before  the  Labor 
Board  until  the  matters  in  controversy  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  direct  negotiations  and  have  resulted  in  a  dis- 
agreement. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  the  railways  and  the  train 
service  employees  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  their  differ- 
ences regarding  wages  and  working  conditions  would  be 
most  desirable.  The  train  service  employees,  as  the  Railway- 
Age  repeatedly  has  pointed  out,  are  almost  the  only  employees 
who  are  peculiarly  railroad  men,  and  the  only  ones  a  strike 
by  whom  would  immediately  result  in  an  interruption  of 
transportation.  Therefore,  these  employees  are  peculiarly 
charged  with  a  duty  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
of  peculiar  importance  to  the  public  to  prevent  strikes  by 
them.  It  should  be  easier  at  present  for  the  railways  to 
effect  an  amicable  settlement  with  them  than  with  almost 
any  other  class  of  employee.  As  the  Railway  Age  said  in 
an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  October  29,  1921,  in  discussing 
how  railway  wages  should  be  readjusted,  "full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  advances  in  wages  which 
have  been  received  by  the  employees  in  train  service  have 
been  relatively  less  than  the  advances  which  have  been  given 
I.,  man)  other  classes  of  employees."  fne  very  fact  that  this 
has  been  true  necessarily  dictates  that  the  railways  should  ask 
relatively  smaller  reductions  in  the  wages  of  these  employees 
than  in  those  of  most  other  classes.  Since  the  railways  are 
bound  to  ask  them  to  give  up  relatively  less  than  other 
employees  it  should  be  easier  to  get  the  train  service  employees 
voluntarily  to  give  up  whatever  they  reasonably  should. 

I  lure  is  an   almost  universal  demand   for  reductions  of 
freight  rates.     The  railways  have  promised  to  try  to 
further  reductions  of  wages  an, I   to  give  the  public  the   full 
benefit  of  them  in  reductions  ol  rates.      The  railways  and  the 
leaders   of    the   train    service   I'lotherhoods.    in    entering   the 
tations,  must  both  of  them  recognize  this  public  senti 
men)  regarding  rates  and  beat  in  mind  the  promise  the  rail 
hive    mule    to    the    publii     relative    to    reductions    of 
tionS    of    rates        While    the    train    service 
employees  cannot   reasonably   I      i^ked   to  accept   as  large 
reductions  of  their  compensation    i-  most  other  da 
employees,  the  Degradations  wi  ild  be  rendered  futile,  if  the 

labor  leaders  should  enter  them  with  a  determination  to  make 

in.  concessions  which  would  o  t  the  employees  mything,  or 
effect   an}    real   reduction  in   railwa)   exp  ll,,re  axe 

involved  Dot  onl)  the  questions  of  wages  but  those  of  punitive 
rules  and  of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in  freight 
Ihe  present  t  least  two  classes  of  train  service 

employees,  firemen  and  brakemen,  are  too  high  compared 
with   thos.-  of  engineers   and   conductors   and   compared    with 
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the  present  cost  of  living.  Time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
in  freight  service  is  economically  unsound.  No  settlement 
which  the  railways  themselves  can  defend  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  can  be  reached  unless  both  sides  enter  the 
negotiations  with  a  disposition  to  be  fair  and  to  consider 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own. 


Can  Railways  Earn  a  Fair  Return? 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  railway  economist,  Sir  William  Ac- 
worth,  discussing  the  question  "Can  the  Railways  Earn  a 
Fair  Return"?  The  conclusion  he  apparently  reaches  is 
somewhat  startling.  Surveying  conditions  throughout  the 
world,  he  seemingly  decides  that  under  these  conditions  rail- 
ways cannot  in  most  countries  charge,  or  will  not  be  per- 
mitted by  the  public  to  charge,  rates  sufficient  to  make  them 
self-sustaining.  Whether  under  government  or  private 
operation,  they  are  in  practically  all  countries  failing  to  earn 
a  net  return  sufficient  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  in 
them.  He  seemingly  believes  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  and  that  the  deficits,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid  from 
public  taxation. 

Everybody  who  is  informed  regarding  world  railway  con- 
ditions knows  that,  as  stated  by  Sir  William  Acworth,  almost 
without  exception  railways  owned  and  operated  by  govern- 
ments are  incurring  huge  deficits.  These  deficits  are,  and 
of  course  must  be,  paid  from  taxes.  Most  privately  owned 
and  operated  railways  also  have  been  incurring  recently  the 
equivalent  of  deficits,  since  they  have  been  failing  to  earn 
sufficient  net  returns  to  pay  even  the  interest  rates  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  war  upon  their  total  investment.  The 
total  fixed  charges  of  the  Class  I  railways  of  the  United 
States,  including  interest  and  rentals  of  leased  property,  are 
now  about  $640,000,000  a  year.  Their  net  dividends  in 
1920  were  $271,500,000.  This  added  to  the  fixed  charges 
makes  a  total  of  $911,500,000.  Their  net  operating  income 
in  1921  is  estimated  at  $616,000,000,  or  almost  $300,000,000 
less  than  their  present  fixed  charges  and  their  dividends  of 
last  year.  The  loss  incurred  under  private  ownership  and 
operation  falls,  where  there  are  no  government  guarantees, 
as  is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States,  upon  private  in- 
vestors. 

The  important  question  is  whether  the  losses  from  railway 
operation  being  incurred  under  both  government  and  private 
management  are  to  be  perpetuated  or  are  temporary;  and  if 
they  are  to  be  perpetuated  whether  they  ar.e  unavoidable  or 
due  to  governmental  policy.  Sir  William  Acworth  makes 
some  statements  from  which  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  he  thinks  they  are  unavoidable  in  many  countries,  and 
will  continue  to  be  incurred  because  traffic  cannot  bear  rates 
high  enough  to  pay  all  railway  expenses  and  an  adequate 
return  upon  railway  investment.  He  clearly  recognizes  the 
fact,  however,  that  in  the  long  run  if  railway  service  is  to 
be  continued,  whether  under  government  or  private  owner- 
ship, all  the  expenses  and  an  adequate  return  upon  the  in- 
vestment must  be  paid.  Hence  hL  apparent  conclusion  that 
in  future  in  most  or  all  countries  the  cost  of  railway  service 
must  be  partly  paid  from  taxes 

The  growth  of  railways  throughout  the  world  during  the 
last  century  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
able  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  by  land  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  than  any  other 
agency.  Has  this  ceased  to  be  true?  There  is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  view  that  it  has.  Motor  vehicles  operating  over 
highways  provided  by  public  taxation  recently  have  become 
active  competitors  of  the  railways  for  longer  and  longer 
hauls.  If,  however,  the  total  cost  of  motor  transportation, 
including  interest  on  the  investment  in  and  the  expense  of 


maintaining  the  highways,  were  made  the  basis  for  the 
rates  charged  for  motor  transportation  it  never  could  com- 
pete with  railway  transportation  except  for  very  short  dis- 
tances. Insofar  as  motor  transportation  has  succeeded  in 
competing  with  railway  transportation  in  this  country  for 
considerable  distances,  it  has  been  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
governments  of  virtually  subsidizing  it  by  allowing  com- 
mercial vehicles  to  use  highways  built  by  the  public  without 
making  any  adequate  charge  for  their  use  of  the  highways. 

Whatever  may  be  true  in  England  where  the  railways  have 
to  meet  water  as  well  as  motor  competition  on  almost  every 
hand,  it  is  demonstrable  that,  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  except  temporarily,  to  operate  the  rail- 
ways at  a  loss  and  then  pay  the  deficit  in  taxes.  The  traffic 
handled  by  our  Class  I  railways  in  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921,  was  almost  the  same  as  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1916.  In  these  five  years  the  total  earnings  in- 
creased about  75  per  cent.  This  indicates  how  large  were 
the  total  advances  in  rates  meantime.  The  much  lower 
rates  charged  in  1916  yielded  the  railway  companies  a  net 
return  of  $985,000,000,  or  5.9  per  cent.  The  traffic  had  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  standing  rates  at  that  time  which 
yielded  that  much  net  return.  The  increase  in  traffic  that 
year  was  the  largest  ever  known.  In  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1921,  the  net  return  earned  was  only  $542,- 
400,000,  or  2.75  per  cent  on  the  property  investment,  and  yet 
in  that  year  there  was  an  enormous  decline  of  traffic  and 
loud  outcries  that  the  rates  were  higher  than  the  traffic 
could  bear.  The  net  return  in  1916  was  one-third  of  the 
total  earnings.  If  it  had  been  as  large  in  1921  as  it  was  in 
1916  it  would  have  been  only  one-sixth  of  the  total  earnings, 
and  being  what  it  actually  was  it  was  only  one-tenth  of  them. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  if  in  1921  the  rates  had  been  as 
much  higher  than  they  were,  as  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  given  the  companies  a  net  return  twice  as  large  as  they 
received  the  difference  in  the  rates  would  have  had  practi- 
cally no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  traffic  moved.  The  main 
things  that  made  necessary  the  advances  in  rates  were  an 
increase  between  1916  and  1921  of  $2,200,000,000,  or  127 
percent,  in  operating  expenses,  and  an  increase  from  $146,- 
000,000  to  $286,000,000,  or  94  percent,  in  railway  taxes. 
The  real  question  seems  to  be  not  whether  the  traffic  can 
stand  rates  that  will  yield  a  fair  return,  but  whether  it 
can  stand  rates  high  enough  to  pay  such  enormous  increases 
in  expenses  and  taxes.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
from  their  earnings  in  1921  were  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  they  failed  to  earn  their  fixed  charges 
and  dividends  equal  to  those  cf  1920.  If  they  must  be 
subsidized,  why  not  do  it  by  the  simple  process  of  exempting 
them  from  taxation  instead  of  first  collecting  taxes  from 
them,  and  then  paying  part  or  all  of  their  deficits  from  the 
taxes  collected  ? 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  United  States  in  the 
way  of  fixing  railway  rates  which  the  traffic  can  easily  bear 
and  which  at  the  same  time  will  yield  an  adequate  net  return 
to  the  companies,  except  a  system  of  government  regulation 
which  is  predicated  mainly  upon  an  entirely  false  economic 
principle.  As  a  result  of  enormous  exaggeration  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  amount  of  the  rates  charged  is  deter- 
mined by  the  efforts  of  the  companies  to  make  profits  our 
whole  system  of  regulation  is  predicated  mainly  upon  the 
principle  that  the  way  to  secure  reasonable  rates  is  narrowly 
to  limit  the  net  returns  earned.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  extreme  application  of  this  theory  is  to  increase  rather 
than  to  reduce  the  rates  the  railways  must  be  allowed  to 
charge.  All  the  large  economies  in  operation  have  been 
obtained  through  investments  of  capital  in  improvements  of 
plant  having  the  sole  and  specific  purpose  of  reducing  ex- 
penses. The  policy  of  regulation  followed  for  fifteen  years 
has  steadily  reduced  the  amount  of  new  capital  invested  in 
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economy-producing  improvements  and  has  therefore  directly 
tended  to  maintain  and  increase  operating  expenses,  thus 
putting  upon  those  who  pay  transportation  rates  a  much 
heavier  burden  that  would  have  been  put  upon  them  if 
reasonable  nt  returns  had  been  allowed  to  be  earned. 

Perhaps  Sir  William  Acworth,  for  whose  opinions  we  have 
great  respect,  would  answer  that  it  makes  no  real  difference, 
it  the  net  return  is  adequate,  whether  it  is  derived  from 
freight  rates  or  taxes.  But  no  responsible  American  rail- 
road management  would  ever,  so  long  as  the  railways  are 
privately  owned  and  operated,  rely  upon  government  appro- 
priations to  make  up  railway  deficits.  Very  recent  experi- 
ence  with  government  guarantees  is  all  the  experience  of  that 
kind  that  the  railways  of  this  country  ever  want.  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  would  be  far  preferable  in 
this  country  to  a  policy  of  regulation  and  management  under 
which  the  rates  were  deliberately  and  for  a  long  period  so 
fixed  that  they  would  not  yield  the  companies  a  reasonable 
net  return.  Under  the  former  policy  the  government  would 
have  to  pay  the  deficits  and  there  might  be  adequate  develop- 
ment of  railways.  Under  private  management  nothing  could 
be  surer  than  that  unless  the  companies  are  allowed  to  get 
adequate  net  returns  out  of  their  rates  and  earnings  they 
will  never  get  them  at  all,  and  that  there  will  not  be  ade- 
quate development  of  the  railways. 


How   Freight  Shipments 

Increased  and 


Decreased 


Cmplete  statistics  regarding  freight  car  loadings  in 
1921  are  very  interesting  because  they  show  just  what 
increases  and  decreases  occurred  in  the  shipments  of  the 
various  classes  of  commodities  during  the  year.  Many 
people  will  be  surprised  by  a  reference  to  "'increases"  in 
shipments.  Most  people  think  that  shipments  of  all  kinds 
declined.  This  however,  is  not  true.  The  total  freight  busi- 
ness of  the  railways  declined  more  than  in  any  other  year  in 
history,  but  this  decline  in  total  business  was  accompanied 
by  some  remarkable  increases  in  the  movement  of  certain 
classes  of  commodities. 

Relatively  the  greatest  decline  of  shipments  was  in  ore 
shipments,  which  decreased  from  2,413,893  carloads  in  1920 
to  904,513  in  1921,  or  63  per  cent.  This  largely  accounts 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  earnings  of  some  roads  handling 
a  large  amount  of  this  business,  such  as  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Chicago  &:  North  Western,  have  suffered. 

I  he  decline  of  coal  business  had  the  greatest  absolute  effect 
upon  the  total  traffic  moved.  The  coal  business  fell  from 
10,082,450  1920  to  7,934,048  carloads  in  1921, 

or  over  21  per  cent.    The  decline  in  the  coal  business  accounts 
ore  than  one-third  of  the  total  reduction  in  carloadings, 
numb)  r  of  carloads  of  forest  products  shipped  declined 
from  3,056,923  in  1920  to  2,483,079  in   1921,  or  18.7   per 
Shipments  of  miscellaneous  commodities  declined  from 
16,503,179  carloads  to  12,957,857,  or  21J4  per  cenl 
decline  in  shipment,  of  livestock  was  small — <i  per  cent. 
There  were  two  remarkable  increases  in  shipments      I  hi 
in   grain  and  grain  products,   the  shipmei 

lounted  to  ...  mpared 

with  1 ,843,018  in  1920  per  cent     In 

iite  amount  the  Increase  in  less  than  rarld.nl  merchan 
[n  1920  tin  y  amounted  to 
',017  ds,  while  in   1921    they  amounted  to  10, 

:  pei  cent      I  his  wry  Uu 
li      than  •  uioad   shipments  unquestionably  was 
due  to  the  fact  thai  many  concerns  which  in   1920,  when 
•  -I.  shipped  in  carload  quantities,  found  it 
nient   in    1921,   when   >  •  ■   ihip   in 


The  foregoing  statistics  not  only  show  clearly  the  classes 
of  commodities  in  which  the  largest  decreases  of  shipments 
took  place,  but  also  plainly  suggest  a  conclu'sion  as  to 
why  they  took  place.  The  increases  occurred  in  the  ship- 
ments of  grain  and  grain  products,  all  of  which  are  food- 
stuffs, and  in  merchandise,  which  consists  very  largely  of 
commodities  daily  used  and  consumed  in  ordinary  living. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  declines  in  shipments  which 
occurred  were  in  the  cases  of  basic  commodities — coal,  lum- 
ber, ore,  etc. — and  undoubtedly  were  due  to  the  general 
stoppage  of  the  enlargement  of  the  physical  plant  of  in- 
dustry and  the  general  depression  in  the  manufacture  of 
things  largely  used  in  the  development  of  this  physical 
plant.  There  are  persons  who  attribute  the  decline  in 
freight  movement  largely  to  the  advances  in  rates.  They 
will  find  it  difficult  to  get  any  support  for  this  view  in  the 
figures  showing  the  actual  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
amount  of  the  various  commodities  shipped. 


New  Books 

Railway  Signaling.  By  E.  E.  King,  professor  of  railway  civil 
engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.  371  pages. 
349  illustrations  and  13  plates.  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth 
Published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  work  which  will  be  widely  welcomed.  It  gathers 
into  one  book  a  great  variety  of  facts  concerning  signaling, 
and  especially  signal  apparatus,  which  hitherto  have  been 
accessible  only  in  scattered  places — the  Signal  Dictionary, 
the  files  of  the  Railway  Signal  Engineer  and  the  catalogs  of 
the  signal  manufacturers.  The  author  has  done  his  work 
with  careful  fidelity.  It  is  a  systematic  treatise;  but  to  many 
readers  a  large  part  of  the  material  will  be  rather  unattractive 
because  it  is  too  much  like  a  text-book — facts  packed  together 
in  such  solid  fashion  that  considerable  study  or  reflection 
will  be  required  to  get  at  the  whole  meaning.  A  comprehen- 
sive book  on  signaling  has  been  waited  for  by  many  persons 
— railroad  men  and  others — who  have  not  the  time  or  am- 
bition to  do  much  studying. 

This  book  is.  frankly,  made  up  largely  from  material  sup- 
plied 1>\  tin  signal  manufacturers;  and  the  records  of  the 
Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Association  have 
also  been  drawn  upon.  Some  of  this  material  is  quoted 
without  any  clear  explanation  of  whether  the  Association  is 
Mo.  or  it  is  only  an  expression  of  a  committee 

The  book  consists  of  16  chapters  and  three  appendices 
It  opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  signaling. 
Tt  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  description  and  uses  of  the 
different  classes  of  apparatus  employed  in  block  and  inter- 
locking  signaling,  but  dix's  nut  enter  into  engineering  features 
to  any  extent.   For  example,  under  the  head  of  track  circuit. 

no  mention  is  made  of  the  eft'.,  i  of  rail  and  ballast  resistance 
on  efficient  tra.k  operation  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
development  of  the  welded  rail  bond  in  steam  railroad  prac- 
tice. In  some  eases  too  much  space  has  been  devoted  to 
apparatus  which,  while  still  in  use,  i-  fast  becoming  ol 
A  chapter  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  later  den 

mentS,  such  as  remote  control  of  outlying  Switches    Automatic 

train  control  receives  anr]  n  single  paragraph. 

\    already  intimated,  this     ook  "tills  a  long  fell  want**; 

bul   tin-   want    i-   fell   largeh    0}  laSS  of  reader-  who,   when 

ii  ol  the  bt  •  illow  ii  "bole    This  is 

the  reason    lor  mentioning  these  criticisms.    To  the  practical 

signal  man,  these  and  other  faults  will  not  appear  very  large 

lie  will   in   mosl   Cases  note  them  and  ROOD   loSI     Ugh  I   of  them, 
of  1 1  i.i r   relative  unimportance  a*  Compared   with  the 
great  mass  of  useful  informal  ion  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
The   language    is   simple   and   non-technical   and  the  bun 

of  illustrations  appear  to  have  been  selected,  from  the 
thousands  available,  with  excellent  judgment 


Can  the  Railroads  Earn  a  Fair  Return? 


If  Rates  Will  Not  Yield  a  Reasonable  Revenue,  the  Balance 
Should  Be  Made  Up  by  Taxation 

By  Sir  William  M.  Acworth 


The  Great  War  has  changed  everything,  not  only  objec- 
tive conditions  but  mental  attitudes.  For  one  thing, 
it  has  brought  into  prominence  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence, which  even  students  of  transport  questions  have  not 
hitherto  appreciated,  between  ordinary  commercial  under- 
takings and  public  utility  companies.  There  can  be  few 
trading  or  manufacturing  companies  which  have  not  at  some 
period,  either  during  or  since  the  war,  made  exceptionally 
large  profits.  Even  the  shipping  trades,  which  from  many 
points  of  view  are  analagous  to  railroads,  had  several  years 
of  unprecedented  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  railroads  and  street  railways,  and — ■ 
in  England  at  least,  for  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge of  other  countries — gas  and  electric  supply  companies 
have  a  record  of  continuous  adversity.  The  bulk  of  the  rail- 
roads on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  at  the  present  moment 
not  earning  their  operating  charges.  Even  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  where  things  are  somewhat  better,  their 
condition  is  precarious.  Experience  has  shown  that  public 
utilities  cannot  adjust  their  charges  to  their  expenses  in  times 
of  emergency.  Further,  it  has  become  not  unreasonable  to 
question  whether  the  pre-war  situation,  when  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  railroad  corporations  as  a  whole  could  and 
would  earn  at  least  a  living  wage,  has  not  passed  away 
forever. 

Present  Scale  of  Rates  Excessive 

Your  Congress  at  Washington  and  our  Parliament  at 
Westminster  have  passed  laws  very  much  to  the  same  effect. 
Congress  has  enacted  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  fix  such  rates  as  will  with  efficient  and  economical 
management  produce  a  net  return  of  5J4  per  cent  or  6  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  railroad  property  devoted  to  public 
service.  Here  in  England,  where  there  has  never  been  any 
question  of  "water,"  and  where  before  the  war  gross  and  net 
revenues  hardly  varied  from  year  to  year,  the  law  says  that 
railway  rates  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  produce  the  pre-war  net 
income,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  new  standard  net 
revenue.  But  the  rates  that  have  been  fixed  so  far  have 
completely  failed  in  both  countries  to  provide  the  required 
result;  and  it  is  already  evident  that,  if  the  existing  rates 
have  failed  to  produce  it,  it  will  not  be  produced  by  raising 
these  rates  still  higher.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  Not  only 
will  public  pressure  prevent  rates  being  still  further  raised, 
but  railway  men  themselves  in  both  countries  admit  that  the 
present  scale  is  excessive,  that  it  is  in  some  cases  at  least 
throttling  trade;  and  that  increased  net  revenue  is  more 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  judicious  reductions  than  by  further 
increases. 

At  this  point  the  difference  between  the  situation  in  the 
two  countries  should  be  noted.  Speaking  broadly,  our  rail- 
way system  is  complete.  With  the  exception  of  urban  and 
suburban  passenger  lines,  of  which  there  will  be  more  to 
say  presently,  we  are  not  likely  to  build  new  railways,  nor 
to  need  to  purchase  additional  equipment.  The  result  of  the 
great  amalgamations  now  to  take  place  is  indeed  likely  to  be 
that  we  shall  find  too  many  miles  of  track  and  too  many 
locomotives  and  cars,  rather  than  too  few.  Electrification  is 
the  only  direction  in  which,  with  us,  much  capital  expenditure 
seems  likely  to  be  required.  Such  comparatively  small  sums 
as  may  be  needed  can  in  case  of  necessity  be  found  by  issuing 
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prior  charge  stocks;  for  with  us  the  debenture  debt  is  at 
present  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  capital. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  very  different  position.  Much 
new  capital  expenditure  is  imperative  at  this  moment,  and 
will  be  required  annually  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
obvious  that  from  their  own  resources  the  railroads  cannot 
raise  it,  unless  they  have  a  prospect  of  a  reasonable  com- 
mercial return,  which  no  one  is  likely  to  put  at  a  lower  figure 
than  5^2  per  cent. 

But  apart  from  this  difference,  which  is  not  fundamental, 
the  situation  in  the  two  countries  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  public  have  at  least  learned  one  lesson  from  the  war, 
that  railroads  are  essential,  that  they  must  be  adequate  fof 
the  service  that  they  are  called  on  to  render,  and  that,  if 
they  are  inadequate,  the  public  suffers.  We  seem  then  to 
have  reached  this  conclusion,  that  railway  revenues  are  inade- 
quate; that  somehow  they  must  be  made  adequate;  but  that 
this  cannot  be  done  by  further  increasing  railway  charges. 
And  this  brings  us  up  against  a  reconsideration  of  first 
principles. 

Should  Railways  Pay  Their  Own  Way? 

In  England  and  in  America  we  have  hitherto  taken  it 
for  granted  that  railroad  corporations,  like  any  other  enter- 
prise, must  pay  their  own  way;  and  very  broadly,  taking 
the  rough  with  the  smooth,  they  have  done  so,  for  there  have 
been  no  subsidies  to  railway  enterprise  in  Great  Britain, 
and  your  land  grants  and  state  and  municipal  subscriptions 
to  bonds  are  a  flea-bite  to  the  mass  of  private  money  invested 
in  the  United  States  railways.  In  the  nature  of  things  there 
was  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Taking  the  world 
over,  railways  have  not  been  expected  to  be  self-supporting, 
at  least  in  their  development  period.  In  almost  every  country 
in  the  world — Canada  is  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  instance 
— public  money  has  been  spent  to  provide  railroads,  or 
public  guarantees  have  been  given  on  capital  privately  pro- 
vided.   And  why  not? 

The  provision  of  roads  is  universally  accepted  as  a  natural 
function  of  government.  Normally  the  road,  built  wholly 
at  public  expense,  is  thrown  open  to  free  use  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  For  the  use  of  particular  roads  tolls  are 
sometimes  charged,  while  in  other  cases  license  duties  are 
levied  on  vehicles  which  use  the  road.  But  in  no  case  do 
tolls  and  license  duties  cover  anything  like  the  total  cost. 
Here  in  England,  for  instance,  we  have  new  and  greatly 
increased  taxation  of  motor  vehicles.  The  taxes  bring  in 
£10,000,000  per  annum.  The  cost  of  road  maintenance  is 
over  £50,000,000.  Does  a  road  cease  to  be  a  road  when  it 
becomes  a  railroad;  when  its  capacity  for  public  service  is 
increased  ten-fold  by  laying  steel  rails  on  the  top  of  it? 
And  if  not,  why  should  the  universal  principle  that  the  roads 
are  provided  for  public  use  at  public  cost  fail  to  apply? 

I  have  been  discussing  the  matter  so  far  as  one  of  prin- 
ciple. The  working  out  of  the  principle  in  practice  is 
another  matter.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  great  difficulty. 
We  start  from  the  point  that  Congress  and  Parliament  have 
fixed  the  return  which  it  is  reasonable  that  the  private  in- 
vestor should  receive  in  both  countries.  There  are  expert 
tribunals  whose  business  it  is  to  fix  such  scales  of  rates  as 
it  is  reasonable  that  the  customer  should  pay.  And  no  better 
definition  of  reasonableness  can  be  found  than  the  much- 
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abused  phrase,  '.'what  the  traffic  can  bear,"  remembering  that 
this  means,  not  the  last  ounce  which  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  customer,  but  such  a  rate  as  will  not  check  the  growth 
of  trade,  the  development  of  new  industries,  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  districts.  If  rates  and  fares,  reasonable  when  tried 
by  this  standard,  will  not  yield  such  a  revenue  as  will  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  return,  not  only  on  existing  capital  but 
new  capital  as  it  requires  to  be  employed,  then  the  balance, 
whatever  it  is.  falls  to  be  made  up  from  general  taxation. 

Suggests  a  Subsidy 

I  fully  expect  that  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  will  meet 
with  serious  opposition  from  railway  men  themselves.  They 
will  argue  that,  if  public  subsidy  is  given,  greater  public 
control  will  be  enforced  in  return.  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment is  sound.  The  theory  both  of  the  English  and  the 
American  legislation  is  that  the  rate-fixing  tribunal  shall 
be  satisfied  that,  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to  earn 
the  standard  net  revenue,  the  railway  management  shall  be 
efficient  and  economical.  And  the  inspection  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  tribunal  that  the  management  is  in  fact  efficient 
and  economical  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the  desired 
revenue  is  postulated  to  be  5^  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  or 
3  per  cent,  or  any  other  figure. 

Before  passing  from  this  point,  however,  a  query  may 
perhaps  be  interposed  as  to  how  the  criterion  of  efficiency 
and  economy  is  to  be  applied  in  practice.  The  standard 
revenue  is  in  the  United  States  to  be  fixed  either  for  the 
whole  country  or  for  a  great  territorial  group  as  the  com- 
mission may  decide.  So  far  they  have  decided  to  fix  it  by 
groups.  What  is  to  happen,  if  in  any  given  group  the  com- 
mission is  satisfied  that  the  management  of  ten  companies 
is  efficient  and  economical,  while  the  eleventh  falls  short? 
Is  there  to  be  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the  permitted  revenue 
of  the  whole  group?  This  would  seem  a  hardship  upon  the 
ten  just  managements  which  need  no  repentance. 

The  alternative,  to  forbid  the  ill-managed  company  to 
charge  the  same  rates  as  its  neighbor,  is  clearly  impossible. 
For  the  limitation  of  the  charges  of  the  ill-managed  com- 
pany is  in  effect  the  limitation  of  the  practical  maxima  of 
the  well-managed  ones  so  far  as  they  are  in  competition. 
Even  at  points  where  they  are  not  in  competition,  it  seems 
to  be  impossible  for  any  company  to  have  different  scales 
and  rates  in  different  parts  of  its  territory,  for  this  would  be 
to  penalize  that  portion  where  the  ill-managed  company  does 
not  compete. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  railways  are  to  be  grouped 
in  four  districts,  mainly  non-competitive,  the  theoretical  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  great.  It  will  be  possible  in  theory  to  have 
a  higher  scale  of  rates,  at  least  for  local  and  retail  traffic,  in 
one  district  of  the  country  than  in  another.  But  in  the  long 
mn  this  will  be  impossible  for  bulk  traffic,  for  which  railway 
fltes  are  a  serious  item  in  production  cost.  Serious  difficul- 
pressure  of  railway  rate?  must  tell  on  the  competitive 
industrial  strength  of  the  various  districts,  and  may  even  in 
certain  rases  enforce  the  transference  of  great  industries  from 
om-  district  to  another,  and  so  defeat  the  very  object  sought 
to  be  attained  by  the  imposition  of  higher  rates. 

Metropolitan  Rapid  Transit 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  railways  as  a  whole  and  have 
■<  ms  to  me  to  be  i  tendency  of  the  future, 
rather  than  proposed  a  measure  which  ran  be  considered  to 
thin  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  the  present  mo- 
ment But  when  not  main  line  railways,  but 
the  rapid  t r.msit  undertakings  of  die  great  i  ities,  the  question 
is  one  I  he  population  of  Greater  Lon- 
don and  Gr<  inrrra«e.    Not  only 

is  it  tv  n>vidr  new  accommodation  for  the  Increas- 

ing population,  hut  it  is  an  arrrpted  rule  tint  the  greater  thr 
population  the  greater  number  of  rides  per  head     Now  it  is 


clear  that  on  the  present  scale  of  fares  no  one  can  afford  to 
build  a  new  rapid  transit  line  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
It  is  equally  clear,  at  least  in  London,  that  existing  fares 
cannot  be  raised  further:  passengers  disappear  and  the 
expected  increase  of  revenue  does  not  materialize. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  that  the  population  shall  be  dispersed  and  the  crowd- 
ing at  the  centre  lessened.  And  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
rapid  transit  railways.  If  then  rapid  transit  lines  must  be 
built,  that  portion  of  the  cost  which  is  not  met  by  the  fares 
paid  will  have  to  be  provided  from  public  taxation. 

There  is  another  point  which  perhaps  applies  more  to 
London  than  to  New  York.  Underground  or  overhead  rail- 
ways undoubtedly  relieve  street  congestion.  If  the  under- 
ground or  overhead  railways  are  not  made,  or  if,  owing  to 
prohibitive  rates  they  are  not  fully  used,  street  congestion 
increases  till  street  widenings  become  imperative.  And  these 
are  most  required  precisely  where  land  is  most  valuable,  and 
therefore  the  cost  highest.  Now  the  entire  cost  of  street 
widening  is  borne  as  a  matter  of  course  by  local  taxation. 
A  given  sum  spent  on  a  new  railway,  which  can  move  many 
hundreds  of  passengers  at  a  time,  in  trains  succeeding  each 
other  at  90  seconds'  interval,  will  do  far  more  to  relieve 
congested  traffic  than  any  conceivable  street  widening.  In 
other  words,  a  new  underground  street  is  not  only  more 
efficient,  but  more  economical  than  a  surface  street;  and 
further,  whereas  the  community  bears  the  entire  cost  of  the 
provision  of  the  surface  street,  to  the  cost  of  the  sub-street 
it  is  only  asked  to  contribute. 

From  ever)'  point  of  view,  then,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
accept  the  general  principle  that  urban  rapid  transit  must 
be  provided  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  community  and  the  actual 
users  and  for  their  joint  benefit.  And  further,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen,  the  old  idea 
must  be  abandoned,  according  to  which  not  only  in  New 
York  but  also  in  Paris  the  municipality  has  sought  to  obtain 
from  the  passenger  fares — sometimes  successfully,  sometimes 
not — the  full  interest  on  the  bonds  which  it  has  issued  to 
meet  construction  cost. 

Assuming  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  it  is  right  that 
new  railroads  should  be  provided  in  part  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  taxation,  there  is  clearly  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
main  lines  and  urban  railroads.  Main  line  subsidies  must 
apparently  be  made  out  of  national  taxation.  Not  so  in  the 
case  of  cities.  A  city  has  a  distinct  common  life  and  fixed 
boundaries,  and  the  land  within  these  boundaries  is  a  definite 
area.  Assuming  that  the  urban  railways  are  fairly  distributed 
over  the  area,  the  whole  of  the  land  within  the  area  is  en- 
hanced in  value:  Wall  Street,  because  a  larger  population 
is  brought  to  it  from  the  outskirts,  just  as  much  as  the 
Bronx,  because  the  land  there  is  made  accessible  for  the 
residence  of  those  who  have  business  in  Wall  Street.  It 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  equitable  but  reasonably  prac- 
ticable to  impose  a  social  land  tax  to  meet  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  now  urban  railways. 

\    I'.ni.  ro  COMFEI    r.iilr  teel  passenger  cars  under 

certain  conditions  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  18 
by   Senator   Harris  of  Georgia 

Trams  Unionism  and  the  refusal    I  employees  to  do  an  honest 

■  lay's  work   for  an  honest  day's  pa;  ritutc  the  most  perplex- 

the  managers  of  the  railways  of  Panada,  ac- 

cording   to   II  irvell,  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Rail- 

•  \  Quebec  I  hrooicle. 

■i  of  an  electric   warning 

.I   Trunk    .it    1  achine  ho   found   that  as 

.     spent   in  the  inspection  of  this 

hell    and    its    wiring,      "The   railways    lie    in   the   hands   of   these 

•aid    Mr     r.irvcll       The    railway,   he   thought,   was 

•pending  more  for  the  operation  of  the  tiell  than  it  was  worth. 


Fig.    1 — Adhesion   and   Rack  Locomotive  of  0-10-2   Type. 


Adhesion  and  Rack  Locomotive  for  Sumatra 

Interesting  Design  of  0-10-0  Type  Superheater  Four-Cylinder 
Compound  Locomotive  for  Dutch  State  Railways 

By  S.  Abt 


The  Dutch  State  Railways  on  the. west  coast  of  Suma- 
tra operate  about  152  miles  of  line  of  3  ft.  6  in.  gage 
with  about  70  locomotives.    From  Padang,  the  terminal 
of  this  line,  to  Fort  de  Kock  and  to  the  coal  fields  of  Ombilia 
there  are  some  very  heavy  grades.     Portions  of  this  line  are 
provided   with   a   rack   bar  of  the   Riggenbach  type.      The 


Fig.   2. — Train    of   360   Tons    on   a    Heavy    Grade   with   Two 
0-8-2  Type  Locomotives 

grades  on  the  adhesion  track  vary  fom  0.6  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  2.3  per  cent,  and  on  the  rack  portion  of  the  line 
from  5.1  per  cent  to  6.8  per  cent,  the  total  length  of  the  rack 
line  being  22.5  miles.  The  radius  of  the  sharpest  curves 
on  this  part  of  the  line  is  about  500  ft. 

Six  types  of  locomotives  have  been  built  up  to  the  present 
time  for  service  on  the  mixed  track.  The  first  four  designs 
were  of  the  four-wheel  coupled  type  and  had  simple  cylin- 
ders. The  sizes  of  these  locomotives  and  the  year  in  which 
they  were  delivered  are  shown  in  table  No.  1 : 

TABLE  NO.   1 

Year    received    1889  1892  1893  1894 

Type     . 0-4-2  0-4-0  0-4-0  2-40 

Cylinder   diameter,    in 1316  17  17  17 

Cylinder    stroke,    in 19-X  19  H  19 H  19** 

Weight   in  working  order,  lb 57,900  46,200  47,650  64,500 

Heating    surfaces,    sq.     ft 777  550  650  817 

Grate    area,    sq.     ft 15.2  9.6  14.3  13.8 

Boiler    pressure,    lb 162  162  176  176 


The  bulk  of  these  locomotives  were  constructed  by  the  Es- 
slingen  Machine  Works. 

The  new  design  of  locomotive  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  of  the 
0-10-0  type  and  was  built  by  the  Swiss  Locomotive  and 
Machine  Works,  Winterthur.  This  type  of  locomotive  was 
proposed  as  far  back  as  1906,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
four-wheel  coupled  locomotives  were  too  small,  but  the  first 
locomotives  of  a  larger  type  were  only  built  in  1912,  when 
three  0-8-2  type  locomotives  were  constructed.  This  design 
is  similar  to  that  built  for  the  Brunig  Railway  by  the  same 
company.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  trains 
are  operated  on  this  line.  It  shows  a  train  of  360  tons 
handled  by  two  locomotives  of  the  0-8-2  type,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  train  and  the  second  at  the  rear. 

The  latest  engines  which  are  described  herewith  were  pro- 


Fig.   3 — The   Feedwater   Heater   Is    Located    Under   the   Cab 

posed  in  1916  and  have  but  recently  been  completed.  Nine 
of  them  were  built  by  the  Swiss  Locomotive  and  Machine 
Works,  Winterthur,  and  six  by  the  Esslingen  Works,  the 
latter  working  to  the  plans  furnished  by  the  Winterthur 
company.  Three  of  these  locomotives  are  equipped  with  the 
Caille-Potonie   system    of    feedwater   heating   and    two   are 
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equipped  with  the  Titan  dumping  grate  as  used  on  the  Hun- 
garian  State  Railways.  These  engines  will  exert  a  maximum 
tractive  effort  of  14,000  kilograms  (30,865  lb.);  that  is, 
they  will  handle  a  train  of  200  metric  tons  on  a  5.8  per  cent 
grade. 

The  principal  features  of  the  new  0-10-0  type  locomotive 
are  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  boiler  is  the  same  as  that 
used  on  the  0-8-2  locomotive  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
provided  with  a  Schmidt  superheater.  The  barrel  of  the 
boiler  consists  of  two  courses,  has  an  inside  diameter  of 
1,230  mm.  (4S.5  in.)  and  contains  (>4  tultes,  3,900  mm.  (12 
ft.  c»'j  in.)  long  and  18  flues  of  the  same  length  for  the 
superheater  elements.  The  tube  and  flue  evaporating  surface 
i-  64.5  sq.  m,  (694  sq.  ft.)  and  the  superheater  elements  have 


Fig.  A — Double-Acting  Caille-Potonie  Feedwater  Pump 

a  heating  surface  of  30.8  sq.  m  (331  sq.  ft.).  The  firebox, 
which  is  made  of  copper,  has  a  heating  surface  of  7.06  sq.  m. 
(76  sq.  ft.).  The  working  pressure  of  the  boiler  is  14  at- 
mospheres (205  lb.  per  sq.  in.).  The  firebox  has  a  grate 
area  of  1.85  sq.  m.  (19.9  sq.  ft.).  The  smoke  box  is  pro- 
vided with  a  hopper,  operated  by  a  lever  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  engine,  and  is  cleaned  by  a  jet  of  hot  water,  as 
is  also  the  ash  pan.  The  two  3 -in.  safety  valves,  located  on 
the  back  of  the  dome  are  of  the  Coale  type.  The  boiler  is 
insulated  by  white  asbestos  mattresses  and  sheet  lagging. 

The  driving  wheels  are  1,000  mm.  (39jHs  in.)  in  diameter. 
The  leading  and  trailing  drivers  have  a  side  play  of  22  mm. 
(about  "s  in.).  The  locomotive  frame  is  suspended  by  lami- 
nated springs  with  equalizers  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pair  of  drivers.  The  total  wheel  base  is  5,000  mm.  (16  ft. 
4j:sin). 

The  rack-wheel  is  driven  from  a  separate  set  of  cylinders, 
located  above  the  main  cylinders,  through  a  jack-shaft  lo- 
cated across  the  top  of  the  locomotive  frame.  On  this  jack- 
shaft  is  mounted  a  spur  gear  which"  meshes  with  a  gear  on 
the  cog-wheel  axle.  The  pitch  diameter  of  the  driving  rack- 
wheel  is  975  mm.  (38^  in.).  The  gearing  between  the 
crank  axle  and  the  main  cog-wheel  axle  has  a  ratio  of  1  to 
2.033.  The  gear  teeth  are  of  the  helical  type  with  a  pitch 
angle  of  23  deg. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  locomotive  is  of 
the  four  cylinder  compound  Winterthur  type  with  all  four 
cylinders  located  outside  the  frames,  two  on  each  side.  They 
are  provided  with  piston  valves  operated  by  Walschaert 
valve  gear  and  controlled  by  one  screw  reversing  gear.  The 
lower  cylinders  are  the  high-pressure  cylinders  and  drive 
the  five  coupled  adhesion  axles.  They  are  cast  separately 
in  order  to  facilitate  removal  and  repairs.  The  upper  or 
low-pressure  cylinders  drive  the  main  cog-wheel  as  men- 
tioned above.  These  are  not  placed  in  operation  while  the 
locomotive  is  running  on  the  adhesion  track. 

The  exhaust  steam  after  leaving  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
ders passes  direct  to  the  exhaust  pipe  under  ordinary  "condi- 


tions. When  it  is  desired  to  place  the  low-pressure  cylinders, 
which  operate  the  rack-wheel,  into  operation  the  engineer, 
by  means  of  a  steam  operated  valve,  changes  the  flow  of  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  into  the 
steam  chest  of  the  rack  or  low-pressure  cylinders.  From 
these  cylinders   it  passes  to  the  exhaust.      In  this  way  the 

Table  No.  2 

Gage    3   ft.   6   in. 

Tractive    effort 30,865    lb. 

Weight    in    working    order 114,600  lb. 

Weight    on   driving    wheels 114,600  lb. 

Wheel   base,  driving "...16   ft.   4?.£    in. 

Driving   wheels,    diameter 39££    in. 

Cylinders,   diameter  and  stroke 1754    in.    by    20J4    in. 

Valves     Piston 

Boiler    Straight 

Steam     pressure 205   lb.   per    sq.    in. 

Outside    diameter   of    first   ring 50^    in. 

Tubes,     number 64 

Flues,    number 18 

Tubes   and    flues,    length 12    ft.    9'A    in. 

Heating   surface,   tubes   and   flues 694   sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox 76  sq.    ft. 

Evaporated  heating  surface 770  sq.    ft. 

Superheating    surface 331    sq.    ft. 

Grate  area 19.9   sq.    ft. 


locomotive  is  propelled  both  by  the  five-coupled  axles  and 
the  rack  when  ascending  the  rack  grades.  In  order  to  ensure 
starting  with  a  load  on  the  rack  portion  of  the  line  live 
steam  can  be  admitted  directly  to  the  low-pressure  or  rack 
cylinders  by  means  of  a  special  valve,  and  for  a  time  the 


Fig. 


5 — Cab    Arrangement    of    the    Sumatra    Adhesion-Rack 
Locomotive 


locomotive  works  as  a  twin  engine.     The  four  cylinders  are 
of  the  same  diameter  and  have  the  same  stroke. 

The  locomotive  is  equipped  with  three  kinds  of  brakes; 
an  air  counterpressure  or  repression  brake  is  used  in  going 
down  hill  and  acts  on  all  four  cylinders,  or  independently 
on  either  pair  of  them.  For  working  this  brake  a  valve  is 
fitted  under  the  smoke  box  which  closes  the  passage  from  the 
cylinders  to  the  exhaust  and  opens  a  passage  to  the  atmos- 
phere. By  reversing  the  valve  gear  the  cylinders  draw  in 
the  air  which  is  compressed,  the  discharge  being  made 
through  a  small  pipe  leading  to  a  small  perforated  cham- 
ber at  the  top  of  the  stack.  In  order  to  counteract  the  heat 
produced  by  compression,  water  is  sprayed  in  the  exhaust 
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the  cylinders,  the  resulting  mixture  being  driven 
through  the  superheater  into  the  header  passing  out  through 
the  discharge  pipe  mentioned  above.  By  regulating  the  valve 
which  controls  the  discharge  of  the  compressed  air  the  loco- 
motive engineer  is  able  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  train. 
This  is  the  ordinary  way  of  braking  a  descending  train  under 
normal  conditions. 

Brake  shoes  are  provided  on  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  driving  wheels  and  are  operated  either  by  two 
vacuum  cylinders  or  by  hand  from  the  fireman's  side  of  the 
cab.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  powerful  band  brake 
acting  on  the  crank  pin  disc  of  the  rack  engine.  This  con- 
sists of  steel  bands  lined  with  brass  blocks  that  fit  into  a 
series  of  grooves  cut  into  the  circumference  of  the  discs  and 
are  worked  by  a  screw. 

The  Caille-Potonie  feedwater  heater  and  feedwater  pump 
form  an  important  addition  to  three  of  these  engines  as 
already  mentioned.  The  feedwater  heater  is  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  and  the  double  acting  feedwater  pump  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  heater  consists  of  264  tubes  of  between  S  in.  and  }£  in. 


Front  Elevation  and  Cross  Section 

in  diameter.  I  hese  tul>es  pass  through  the  water  chamber 
and  have  a  heating  surface  of  10.8  sq.  m.  (116  sq.  ft.). 
The  steam  required  for  this  heater  is  taken  from  the  exhaust 
of  the  cylinders  and  admitted  to  the  heater  through  a  regu- 
lating valve. 

irrangement  erf  the  0-10-0  locomo- 
tive. The  firebox  is  fitted  with  the  F.  Marcotty  smoke  con- 
suming device.  There  are  two  water  gage  glasses  of  the 
Klinger  type,  two  injectors  of  the  Friedmann  pattern  No.  7 
;md  an  Hausshalter  speed  recorder.  The  cab  is  well  arranged 
and  has  a  ventilated  double  roof. 

Two  Bosch  mechanical   feed  lubricators,  having  six  feeds 

torm  part  of  the  equipment     Graham  and  Craven's  steam 

-  mding  devices  arc  applied  to  the  leading  and  main  driving 

sand  being  delft  I   DOS  on  top  of  the 

Uiilrr 

wnk<  r  in  the  rear  of  the  cab  has  a  capacity  of 

1,200   kg.    (2,425   lb.)    and   the   combined   capacity   of   the 

:ank    it   5,000   lta  gal .).      Tool   boxes   are 

■ 
their  covers  serve  as  seats. 


I  In  total  weight  of  the  locomotive  in  working  order  is 
51.98  metric  tons  (114,600  lb.)  distributed  approximately 
as  follows:  Leading  axle,  10.96  tons  (24,200  lb.);  second 
axle.  11  tons  (24„250  lb.);  main  axle,  9.98  tons  (22,000 
lb.);  fourth  axle,  10.11  tons  (22,300  lb.),  and  the  rear  axle, 
9.93  tons  (21,900  lb.). 

The  principal  dimensions  of  these  locomotives  are  given 
in  Table  No.  2.  A  comparison  between  Table  No.  2  and 
Table  No.  1  indicates  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
operating  conditions. 


Railway  Session  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  held  in  New  York  on  January  18-20,  de- 
voted one  afternoon  to  a  discussion  of  railway  trans- 
]X)rtation  matters.  The  speakers  at  this  session  were 
Howard  Elliot,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  William 
N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  Col.  F.  A.  Mollitor,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Economics  and  Engineering,  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  New  York. 

Mr.  Elliot  presented  an  extensive  paper  which,  while  cov- 
ering some  of  the  important  engineering  developments  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  situation  of  the  rail- 
roads at  the  present  time  in  contrast  with  the  situation  and 
development  of  the  country  over  a  long  period  of  years.  In 
regard  to  the  present  situation,  he  stated  that  there  is  too 
great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  law-makers 
to  see  only  minor  mistakes  and  that,  in  other  words,  they 
'hold  the  penny  of  failure  so  close  to  their  eyes  that  they 
cannot  always  see  the  20-dollar  gold  piece  of  accomplish- 
ment." He  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  question  of  an 
adequate  return  upon  the  investment  in  the  railroads  and 
added  that  although  the  railroads  are  in  distress,  agriculture 
in  trouble,  and  industry  slack  and  business  poor,  that  those 
who  are  now  advocating  that  one  way  to  bring  about  a 
resumption  of  business  activity  is  to  further  reduce  railway 
income  should  handle  the  subject  with  care.  He  pointed 
out  that  private  industries  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  and  make  vital  improvements  to  their  plants  during 
the  war  period.  The  railroads  were  not — in  fact  the 
opposite  conditions  prevailed — and  thus  it  is  only  the  more 
imperative  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  build  up  their 
systems  to  a  more  normal  basis. 

He  also  spoke  on  numerous  other  problems  concerned  with 
railway  transportation,  concluding  his  talk  with  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  statement:  "Railroads  are  common  carriers 
of  people  and  property;  they  are  not  common  carriers  of  all 
the  economic  troubles  of  the  country  These  cannot  be  cured 
by  reducing  rates,  by  ruining  the  railroads  and  perhaps 
toning  government  ownership,  to  which  this  country  is 
opposed.  Give  brains,  courage  and  management  a  chance 
once  more.  Declare  a  10-year  holiday  in  the  OBtl 
ligation  of  the  transportation  question  and  let  the  undivided 
attention  and  energy  of  owners,  managers  and  employees  be 
i  to  maintaining,  operating  and  perfecting  this  engine 
of  civilization  -the  wonderful  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States  " 

Mr  Doak's  remarks  were  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
employees  and  employers  and  expressed  ■  belief  on  his  part 
that  the  best  results  in  the  mIu  problems  between 

the  two  would  come  through  dir.  I  onferencCS  and  meetings 
ademned  the  large  amount  of  ill-advised  propaganda 
and  half  truths  which  had  Urn  and  were  still  being 
geminated,  since  it  was  undermining  the  faith  of  the  public  m 
the  railroads  and  creating  a  spirit  ol  bitter  bi  partisanship, 
managements    ind  the  employees  should 

conduct  ■    of  education   based  on  a  fair  invrstiga- 
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lion  and  presentation  of  the  facts  to  restore  public  confidence. 

In  regard  to  labor  disputes,  Mr.  Doak  brought  out  that 
compulsory  arbitration  had  been  tried  in  other  countries  and 
here  and  that  it  had  generally  failed  as  a  means  of  satisfac- 
tory labor  adjustment.  He  strongly  favored  mediation  and 
conciliation,  and  bi-partisan  regional  boards  of  adjustment, 
with  the  selection  of  high-class  men  to  act  as  mediators. 
The  Labor  Board  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  to  show  what 
it  can  do;  so  far  it  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  period  to 
judge  fairly  as  to  its  merits,  though  he  did  not  believe  that 
tripartite  boards  would  be  ultimately  successful  because  of 
the  inexperience  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  one-third  of  the 
membership.  There  was  always  the  possibility,  he  thought, 
of  the  presence  of  partisanship,  because  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  able,  in  a  way,  to  pass  the  responsibility  to  a  third 
party.  Management,  labor  and  industry,  he  said,  were  all 
right  if  permitted  to  follow  a  normal  and  proper  course. 
The  problem  of  today  should  be  judged  from  a  practical 
business  standpoint  and  the  theories,  speculations  and  cries 
of  the  reformers  should  be  disregarded. 

Colonel  Molitor  discussed  the  situation  of  railway  securi- 
ties, bringing  out  the  decline  in  the  volume  of  sales  as  well 
as  the  decrease  in  their  prices,  as  an  indication  of  the  decreas- 


ing interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  investor  and  thus  a 
weakening  of  the  credit  position  of  the  roads.  One  of  the 
chief  factors  which  helped  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
was  the  operation  of  the  roads  by  the  government.  The 
continuation  of  the  meagre  return  to  the  investors  will  keep 
railway  credit  at  a  low  ebb,  he  stated,  and  unless  the  railway 
problem  is  removed  from  politics  and  an  economic  and  liberal 
policy  pursued  instead,  the  result  can  only  be  financial  dis- 
aster and  early  government  ownership.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  added  that  while  the  general  public  had  been  lulled 
into  security  since  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the 
undercurrent  of  political  affairs  was  such,  at  present,  to  cause 
the  belief  that  public  ownership  of  railroads  was  closer  today 
than  three  years  ago. 

Colonel  Molitor  offered  as  suggested  remedies:  That  any 
further  general  reductions  in  freight  rates  should  be  discon- 
tinued; labor  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  living; 
the  Labor  Board  should  be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  and  the  six  per  cent  return  should  be 
continued  as  a  measure  of  rate  making.  He  also  added  that 
railway  employees  should  be  prohibited  by  statute  from 
striking  and  that  labor  unions  should  be  required  to  incorpo- 
rate and  to  file  financial  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 


Interchangeable  Mileage  Bill  Passed  by  Senate 

Strong  Objections  Offered  Because  It  Favors  a  Class  That  Can 
Best  Afford  to  Pay  Full  Rates 


Washington,  D.  C. 

A  bill  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  require  the  railroads  to  issue  interchangeable  mile- 
age tickets  for  not  less  than  1,000  nor  more  than 
5,000  miles  and  to  prescribe  the  rate  therefor  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  January  21,  after  three  days  of  debate,  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Senator  Cummins  for 
S.  848,  which  would  have  directly  required  the  railroads  to 
issue  5,000-mile  tickets  at  a  rate  of  2^  cents  a  mile.  There 
was  no  record  vote.  The  substitute  as  originally  offered  by 
Senator  Cummins  would  have  "empowered"  the  commission 
to  require  the  mileage  ticket.  Before  passage  this  was 
amended  to  "direct"  the  commission,  and  the  bill  as  passed 
is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  22  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regu- 
late commerce,"  approved  February  4.  1887,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at  the  beginning  of  such 
section  and  by  adding  to  the  section  two  new  paragraphs,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

"(2)  The  commission  is  directed  to  require,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
each  carrier  by  rail,  subject  to  this  act,  to  issue  at  such  offices  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  commission  joint  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  at  a 
just  and  reasonable  rate  per  mile,  good  for  interstate  passenger  carriage 
upon  the  passenger  trains  of  any  and  all  other  carriers  by  rail  subject  to 
this  act.  Such  tickets  may  be  required  to  be  issued  for  any  distance 
not  exceeding  5,000  miles  nor  less  than  1,000  miles.  Before  making  any 
order  requiring  the  issuance  of  any  such  tickets  the  commission  shall  make 
and  publish  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  their  issuance  and 
use  as  in  its  judgment  the  public  interest  demands;  and  especially  it  shall 
prescribe  whether  such  tickets  are  transferable  or  non-transferable,  and  if 
the  latter,  what  identification  may  be  required;  and  especially,  also  to  what 
baggage  privileges  the  lawful   holders  of  such  tickets  are  entitled. 

"(3)  Any  carrier  which,  through  the  act  of  any  agent  or  employee, 
willfully  refuses  to  issue  or  accept  any  such  ticket  demanded  or  presented 
under  the  lawful  requirements  of  this  act,  or  willfully  refuses  to  conform 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  made  and  published  by  the  commission 
hereunder,  or  any  person  who  shall  willfully  offer  for  carriage  any  such 
ticket  contrary  to  the  said  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  ar.d  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  regulate  commerce,'  ap- 
proved February  4,  1887,  as  amended." 

The  bill,  S.  848,  introduced  by  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana 
at  the  instance  of  the  commercial  travellers'  organizations, 
was  but  one  of  several  which  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress.    Hearings  had  been  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 


Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  but  no  action  had 
been  taken  by  the  committee  when  Senator  Robinson  of 
Arkansas  obtained  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
to  take  it  up  in  the  Senate. 

Attempt  Made  to  Fix  Rate  Per  Mile 

It  was  apparent  at  once  that  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
in  the  Senate  for  a  mileage  book  at  a  reduced  rate  but  after 
Senator  Cummins  had  proposed  his  substitute  there  was  a 
vigorous  debate  between  those  who,  under  Senator  Robinson's 
leadership,  desired  to  fix  the  rate  per  mile  in  the  bill,  and 
those  who  strongly  insisted  that  the  rate  and  the  terms  should 
be  left  to  the  commission.  While  the  bill  was  proposed  and 
discussed  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  commercial 
traveller,  many  senators  dealt  with  it  mainly  as  a  means  for 
reducing  passenger  fares,  and  the  debate  was  made  the  oc- 
casion for  a  wide  range  of  discussion  of  the  railroad  rate 
situation,  both  freight  and  passenger,  in  which  the  present 
level  of  rates  was  charged  by  many  with  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  depressed  condition  of  business.  A 
number  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  desired  to  reduce  the 
mileage  to  2,000  or  even  1,000  miles  in  order  to  make  the 
mileage  books  more  generally  available. 

Senator  Cummins  read  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Esch, 
on  behalf  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  pointing  out  many  defects  in  the  bill  as 
it  stood  and  the  inadvisability  of  fixing  rates  or  fares  by 
statute. 

Senator  Robinson  and  other  advocates  of  the  bill  fixing  the 
rate  insisted  that  the  railroad  revenues  would  be  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  reduction,  and  in  answer  to 
the  contention  that  the  rate  should  be  left  to  the  commission, 
said  that  the  membership  of  the  commission  is  divided  in 
opinion  both  as  to  their  power,  without  additional  legislation, 
to  require  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  and  as  to  the  policy 
of  doing  so.  Senator  Robinson  said  that  while  W.  G. 
McAdoo  was  in   charge  of  the  railroads  he  had   issued  an 
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order  abolishing  reduced  mileage  book  rates  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  travel  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
revenues.  Senator  Cummins  retorted  that  if  it  was  McAdoo's 
purpose  to  reduce  travel  he  failed  signally,  because  until  1921 
the  passenger  travel  upon  the  railroads  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  under  the  increased  rates. 

May   Prevent   Reduction  of  Freight   Rates 

Senator  Cummins  made  a  long  speech  in  which  lie  said  he 
believed  in  the  system  of  mileage  book  tickets  and  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  commission  when  vested  with  power 
will  speedily  make  the  necessary  order.     He  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  like  reviewing  the  action  of  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission   and   insisting  that   it   is  less  qualified   to 
enter    a    judgment    upon    this    question    than    the    Congress, 
which  must  necessarily   act   with   very   inadequate   and   im- 
perfect information.     First.  Senator  Cummins  said,  the  bill 
as  proposed  would  be  obviously  unconstitutional,  as  fixing  an 
arbitrary  rate  without  proper  investigation  as  to  the  differ- 
ence warranted  between  the  mileage  rate  and  the  regular  rate 
and.  second,  if  it  were  constitutional  it  is  manifestly  unwise 
for  Congress  to  attempt  to  fix  either  freight  rates  or  pas- 
rate-       His   third   objection   was  that   at  this  time  no 
!••  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mission or  of  the  carriers  to  reduce  freight  rates.     "The  pas- 
if  this   bill."  he  said,   "will  just  as  surely  arrest  the 
•  of  that  movement  as  that  time  is  to  go  on." 

His  fourth  objection  was  that  the  difference  of  over  1  cent 
a  mile  would  be  the  grossest  sort  of  discrimination  in  favor 
of  corporations  and  individuals  who  can  afford  to  buy  $125 
worth  of  transportation  at  one  time.  The  fifth  point  was 
that  the  bill  would  take  direct  possession  of  the  authority 
which,  in  his  judgment,  is  vested  in  the  several  stat 
cause  it  attempted  to  fix  passenger  rates  within  the  si 

In  reply  to  Senator  Robinson's  assertion  that  reduced  rates 
will  produce  greater  revenues,  Senator  Cummins  said  the 
commission  i-  now  investigating  that  question,  but,  he  said, 
"there  is  not  a  man  of  intelligence  within  the  border-  of  the 
I'nited  State-  who  will  assert  that  the  revenues  of  the  rail- 
now  more  than  they  ought  to  be,"  and 
"there  i-  not  a  lawyer  in  the  United  States  who  will  assert 
that  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  anything 
that  reduced  their  revenue-  below  the  point  at  which  they 
now  stand  the  order  of  the  commission  would  be  sustained 
in  any  court." 

tor    Cummins    -aid    that    tlie    Senator    from    Arkansas 
and  Senator  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  also  criticized 
the  present  rate-,  assume  that  ".  11  that  is  the  trouble  with  the 
world  i-  either  a  high"  passengi  r  rate  or  a  high  freight 
"I  he  world   i-  -iik."  he  -aid,  "with   a   great   vat 

and  high  rati--  may  be  one  of  these  diseases." 

When  Senator  Robinson  asked  whether  Senator  Cummins 
thought    it    i-    possible    to    restore   vitality    and    prosperity    to 

American  business  without  a  reduction  of  rates,  he  r< 
in  the  affirms 

"Suppose  the  price  of  corn  were  Si   a  bushel 

bushel,"  If  said,  "our  fanners  would  not  lack  prosperity  on 

account  of  the  high  freight  rat        I  lothing 

■  the  corn  worth  $1.50  a  bushel      Freight 

rate/1  >■  il  to  do  « ith  the  amount  which  the  Farm- 

from  tlie  priie  paid  for  In-  corn,     If  the  farmer 

ell  lit-  product    it  >l   ;<i  a  bushel  in  tin   -late,  be  would 

paid  the  present  high  rate-  " 

Prices  and   Frei;  b<    I 

mil  freight 

lid   the  low    ; 

pie  who 

t  to      .  Senator  Robinson  insisted  that 

■  pie  who  are  anxious  to  bin    i  orn  at 


reasonable  price.  Senator  Cummins  pointed  out  that  the 
freight  rates  are  borne  by  the  farmer  and  that  high  rates  in 
the  United  State-  do  not  produce  the  trouble  in  Europe  or  the 
reasons  why  Euroj>e  does  not  buy  more  of  our  corn. 

"To  suggest  that  the  high  freight  rates  and  the  high  pas- 
senger rates  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  with  which  we  are 
now  afflicted."  he  said,  "is  to  close  our  eyes  to  countless 
evidences  of  misadjustment  and  maladjustment  not  only 
tin.  iiLchout  our  own  country,  but  throughout  the  world.  I 
want  to  see  freight  rates  come  down,  but  I  want  the  system 
of  transportation  which  we  have  built  up  maintained  at  the 
same  time." 

When  the  time  came  for  a  vote  on  the  bill.  Senator  Robin- 
son proposed  the  amendment  "directing"  the  commission  in- 
stead of  merely  "empowering"  it.  and  said  with  that  modi- 
fication he  would  somewhat  reluctantly  accept  the  Cummins 
amendment.  Senator  Harris  of  Georgia  attempted  to  add 
an  amendment  requiring  railroads  to  use  steel  cars  for  pas- 
senger service,  but  it  was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Senator  Trammell,  before  Senator  Cummins'  substitute  had 
been  voted  on.  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
original  bill,  to  provide  for  1,000-mile  books  instead  of  5,000- 
mile  books,  but  after  the  adoption  of  Senator  Robinson's 
amendment,  the  Cummins  substitute  was  adopted.  Among 
'no  supported  Senator  Cummins  in  opposing  the  fixing 
of  rates  by  statute  were  Senators  Pomerene,  Kellogg  and 
Capper,  while  Senators  Poindexter  and  Smith  were  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  with  Senator  Robinson  in  favor  of  fixing  the 
rate  by  statute.  Senator  Smith  said  that  Congress  should 
direct  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  lower  freight 
rate-  a  certain  percentage,  the  percentage  to  be  governed  very 
largely  by  the  current  average  cost  of  material  now  used  as 
compared  with  the  cost  at  the  time  when  the  rates  were  ad- 
vanced. 

The  letter  from  Commissioner  Esch  in  commenting  on  S. 
id  in  part: 

"It    may    be    proper    to    remark    that    in    thl  newhal    similar 

to  this  one  have  been   referred   to   us   for   .  ur  views,   and    we   have  expressed 

our  disapproval   of  them,  not  only  on  the  grounds  indicated  but  on  account 

ility,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  fixing  rates  or   fares  bv  statute. 

"It    has    seemed    to    us    that    when    reductions    in    fares    were    warranted 

nld    be    made    in    such    a    way    that    all    travelers    could    benefit    by 

th  cm 

"The    bill,    in    effect,    creates    a    privileged    or    favored    class    into    which 

no    one    may    enter    who    has    not    $125    available    for    the    purpose.      What- 

auction    in    cost    of    travel    is    thus    effected    would    inure,    not    to 

of    small    msans,    who    need    it    most,    but    to    those    with    abundant 

hi    hand,    who    need    it    least.      Thr    mileage    ticket    sought    at    a 

rate    of  mile    would    en  -  r    to    travel    over    the 

Southern    Pacific    line    in    Arizona   or    Nevada,    where   the   base    rate   is   4.S 

p   r    mile,    or    over    other    lines    in    the    state    where    the    base    rate    is 

still    higher,    and    in    doing    so    to    ride    in    Pullman    cars    without    paying 

iillman    surcharge,    whicJ  ilir    nil    carrier.       His 

fellow     ;  baring     the    same    accommodations,     would     pay     twice 

as    much. 

"The    hill    does    not    declare   the   c\ 

SCl    under    which    we    have    found    them    reasonable.      But. 

any    finding    of    the    reasonableness    which    the    act    enjoins    upon 

to    require   them   all   to   establish   and    maintain 

lower     rate    per    tint*      '  ran    afford    to    lav    out    $1J5 

Miir     it.        It  sal     thr     genera]     rate     of 

the   public    is  red  nt    exceptionally 

high     level     this     special     base     shall     he     r.  .ttion,     so    that. 

Iways   trarsJ   for 

ur   else. 
•Thr    bill    disregards    the    fact    that    the    President,    through    thr 

determined    thai  -    nts   per   mile    was 

and     that     the    COflMDll  IthorUed    20    per    cent     in- 

"It    further    raises    the    question    wl  U    carrier    subject    to    the 

\     base     highei     than  mile     for    any 

this  ''ill  should  ' 

of    thr     interstate     commerce 
■ 
which    make    applicable 
'■ 
■The    bill    lav«    its  these    interchangeable 

I,    or     partly    by 
United    States. 

ml    thus    upon  h    now     publish 

"Thr    ticket  collected    by    ■ 

-toes     not      participate     in     the     transportation     and     is     financially 

it  responsible 

f    thr    hill" 


Wood  Preservers 
Discuss  Economics 
of  Ties 

Proceedings  at  Annual  Convention 

Demonstrate  Advance  in  the 

Use  of  Treated  Timber 

The  American  Wood-Preservers'  Association  held 
its  eighteenth  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  on  January  24-26,  inclu- 
sive. This  organization  of  men  interested  in  the 
preparation  and  use  of  treated  timber  includes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  railway  officers  and  is  by  far  the  largest  single 
factor  in  promoting  the  use  of  treated  cross  ties  in  this  coun- 
try. For  the  railroad  man  particular  interest  is  attached  to 
the  papers  relating  to  the  economic-  of  tie  utilization  and  tie 
production. 

Earl  Stimson,  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  presented  a  paper  in  answer  to  the  question 
"Should  Cost  of  Treating  Ties  Be  Charged  to  Maintenance 
or  Capital  Account"'?  Mr.  Stimson  stated  that  the  position 
of  the  railroad  with  respect  to  this  depends  upon  the  degree 
of  prosperity  or  state  of  business  credit.  He  himself  favors 
the  present  practice  of  charging  the  cost  of  treating  ties  to 
maintenance. 

Advance  in  the  application  of  treated  timber  to  car  con- 
struction was  reported  by  a  committee  on  car  lumber  and  a 
paper  by  Forrest  S.  Shinn  on  the  Treatment  of  Car  Sills  and 
Decking.  These  papers  and  others  of  perhaps  less  specific 
application  to  the  railroads  are  presented  in  abstract  below. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Wood-Preservers'  Association 
during  the  past  year  were:  President,  C.  M.  Taylor,  super- 
intendent, Port  Reading  Creosoting  Plant  (C.  R.  R.  of 
X.  J. -P.  &  R.),  Port  Reading,  N.  J.;  first  vice-president, 
F.  J.  Angier,  superintendent  timber  preservation,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  second  vice-president,  H.  S.  Valen- 
tine, assistant  general  manager,  Eppinger  &  Russell  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  secretary-treasurer,  G.  M.  Hunt, 
engineer,   Forest  Products   Laboratory,   Madison,   Wis. 

In  the  election  of  officers  held  on  Thursday  the  following 
were  elected:  President,  F.  J.  Angier;  first  vice-president, 
W.  H.  Grady,  vice-president.  American  •Creosoting  Com- 
pany, Louisville,  Ky. ;  second  vice-president,  H.  S.  Sackett, 
assisting  purchasing  agent,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
Chicago;  secretary-treasurer,  George  Hunt. 


Loblolly    Pine     l  < 


Treated    with    Zinc    Chloride  —Condtt 
of   Service    in    Oklahoma. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  an  address  by  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
who  commented  on  the  insistent  demand  for  efficiency  in  all 
phases  of  railway  operation.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  wood 
preserving  industry  for  the  constructive  work  which  it  is 
doing  in  stimulating  the  treatment  of  timber  and  thereby 
extending  its  life.  He  pointed  out  the  close  relationship  of 
this  industry  to  the  railways  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  of  the  timber  treated  is  used  by  the 
railways  and  that  their  use  of  this  material  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  today  than  ever  before.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association  giving  more 
publicity  to  the  constructive  work  which  it  is  doing  in  order 
that  the  public  at  large  may  know  what  it  and  the  railways 
are  doing  to  promote  economy  and  efficiency. 

Following  Mr.  Aishton's  address  C.  M.  Taylor,  president, 
reviewed  the  work  of  the  association  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Taylor  placed  particular  emphasis  upon  the  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Aishton  regarding  the  importance  of  dissemi- 
nating information  concerning  the  possibilities  of  timber 
preservation  and  the  results  which  have  already  been  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Taylor  also  pointed  out  that  the  association 
should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  an 
industry  to  depend  upon  its  past  performances  but  that  the 
success  of  the  association,  aside  from  its  ability  to  make 
known  what  it  is  accomplishing,  depends  upon  the  industry 
and  co-operation  of  all  members  to  study  along  new  lines 
and  to  develop  the  work  of  wood  preservation  in  its  diversi- 
fied branches.  He  called  particular  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  properties  of  the  creosote  oils  as  pre 
pared  at  the  present  time  and  concluded  his  address  by  urging 
the  members  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  importance  of 
the  problem  of  wood  preservation  both  to  the  railways  and  to 
the  public  at  large. 


Factors  Affecting  the  Cost  of  Treated  Cross  Ties 

By  E.  E.  Pershall 

Vice-President,  T.  J.  Moss  Tie  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  purchase  of  timber  for  conversion  into  cross  ties  is 
largely  made  in  two  general  ways,  i.  e. : 

1.  The  purchase  of  land  and  timber  in  fee. 

2.  The  purchase  of  timber  only  on  certain  described  lands. 
The  land  values  en  which  the  timber  may  be  standing  has 

a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  stumpage,  as  timber  land 
having  a  relatively  high  potential  value  for  farms  or  ranges, 
in  most  cases  carries  with  it  taxes  that  are  very  closely 
related  to  its  future  use.  For  example,  there  are  certain 
swamp  timbered  areas,  particularly  where  cypress,  oak,  and 
gum  comprises  the  major  portion  of  the  stands,  that  make 


exceedingly  rich  farm  lands  after  the  timber  is  removed  and 
drainage  ditches  constructed. 

Estimating  the  Value  of  Timber 

Values  of  timber  and  timber  lands,  as  may  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  cross  ties,  are  in  most  cases  determined 
by  experienced  timbermen,  who  are  not  only  expert  at  esti- 
mating the  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  standing, 
but  much  more  importantly  the  numerous  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  profitable  removal  of  the  timber  from  stump 
to  river  bank  or  railroad.    The  amount  of  labor  in  the  imme- 
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diate  territon  available  lor  carrying  on  the  making  and 
hauling  of  ties,  the  character  and  topography  of  the  timber- 
lands,  which  always  affects  most  directly  the  amount  of  the 
standing  timber  that  will  be  actually  removed  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  the  length  and  character  of  die  haul  to  the  railroad  or 
river  bank;  the  cost  of  driving,  rafting,  or  barging  from  river 
bank  to  railroad,  where  necessary;  and  the  freight  rates 
from  prospective  shipping  point-  to  certain  large  rate  basing 
points,  such  as  Cairo.  Thebes,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Chi- 
cago, Louisville.  Cincinnati,  etc.;  all  enter  very  pertinently 
into  the  proper  valuation  of  a  profitable  timber  investment. 

Various  Species  of  Timber  and 

U.  S.  R.  R.  A.  Specifications 

Prior  to  the  existence  and  general  acceptance  of  the  cross 
tie  specifications  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, a  very  substantial  amount  of  standing  timber  of  such 
species  as  hir  kory,  ash.  elm,  maple,  gum,  and  pine,  that 
always  grew  on  timber  lands  together  with  white  and  red  oak, 
were  left  standing,  in  many  cases,  to  the  ravages  of  decay, 
fires,  winds  or  the  girdling  of  the  future  farmer.  The  general 
sale  and  purchase  of  cross  ties  on  the  basis  of  fair  values  for 
the  various  species  enumerated,  or  better  still,  classified  under 
the  U.  S.  R.  R  A.  specifications,  has  done  much  good  toward 
the  conservation  of  timber  through  prompting  the  timely- 
conversion  of  species  other  than  oak  into  cross  ties  rather 
than  allowing  a  very  substantial  percentage  of  good  sound 
if  these  species  to  lapse  into  the  category  of  cutover 
lands  and  thereafter  to  eventual  waste. 

Manufacture  of  Cross  Ties 
The  manufacture  of  cm-  tie-,  after  felling  the  tree  and 
cutting  the  bole  into  eight  foot  or  multiple  logs,  is  accom- 
plished by  hewing  and  sawing.  The  hewing  of  cross  ties 
is  at  best  but  a  rough  wood-working  operation  that  cannot, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  carried  on  within  a  restricted 
tolerance  of  dimensions,  and  .i  broadaxe  in  the  hands  of  a 
steady  and  skilled  tie  maker  must  some  limes  deviate  from 
straight  lines  and  parallel  faces.  An  attitude  of  appreciation 
of  these  unintentional  slips  of  the  tie  maker's  broadaxe  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  inspector  who  ultimately  grades  the 
cross  ties  for  the  basis  of  invoice  is  called  "the  exercising 
of  some  judgment"  by  the  majority  of  our  best  tie  m< 
the  justification  therefor  doe-  not  by  any  means  meet  with 
universal  approval. 

The  manufacture  ol   cross  ties  b)   saw  mills  is  generally 

done  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  territory  by  the  use  of  so  called 

"portable  tie  mills  "    After  the  tree  is  felled  and  bucked  into 

gons  lend  3   to  5  logs  per  load  to  the 

mill  set.  where  the\     i r.    sawed   later  into  "I   lum- 


ber one  inch  thick,  commonly  called  "tie  siding."  The 
obtainable  for  this  tie  siding  is  a  very  important  factor 
affectng  the  cost  of  the  cross  tie,  but  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately  as  the  case  may  be  viewed,  the  prices  for  tie  siding 
are  always  highest  when  cross  ties  are  finding  a  ready 
market,  and  the  siding  can  hardly  be  sold  at  all  when  cross 
tie  prices  are  depressed. 

Freight 

One  of  the  largest  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  the 
treated  cross  ties  is  freight.  These  transportation  charges,  as 
at  present  in  effect,  are  quite  double  the  legal  tariffs  in  effect 
for  identical  services  in  1913.  Cross  ties  are  a  relatively 
low  priced  commodity  when  figured  on  the  basis  of  weight 
and  values  at  point  of  shipment,  so  that  the  rate  of  freight 
to  point  of  use  often  amounts  to  more  than  the  first  cost  of 
the  cross  tie  at  point  of  production. 

The  character  of  the  freight  rates  used  is  of  course  the 
result  of  years  of  evolution  in  the  matter  of  freight  rate 
structures,  but  they  are  generally  based  upon  a  per  cwt.  or 
a  per  tie  basis.  In  the  absence  of  specific  rates  on  cross  ties, 
the  rate  of  freight  applicable  on  rough  lumber  of  the  same 
species  is  generally  effective. 

The  use  of  local  rates  from  point  of  origin  to  treating 
plants,  and  local  rates  out  of  treating  plant  to  destination  are 
not  generally  used,  except  at  rate  breaking  points,  such  as 
river  crossings,  where,  for  certain  reasons,  the  combination 
il  together  with  particular  conditions  defining  the 
movement  from  point  of  origin  to  treating  plant,  and  treating 
plant  to  destination,  give  a  more  advantageous  arrangement 
than  treating  in  transit  on  the  basis  of  through  rates  from 
original  point  of  origin  to  desiinaton. 

It  is  further  obvious  that  as  cross  ties  are  purchased  in 
the  largest  extent  by  common  carriers,  the  question  of  routing 
and  billing  is  a  very  important  factor  entering  into  the  cost 
of  the  treated  cross  tie,  particularly  where  there  are  usually 
four  or  tivi    junction  point-  available. 

Selling  Arrangements 

The  sale  of  cross  ties,  either  untreated  or  treated,  as  the 
buyer  may  elect  to  purchase,  is  generally  done  by  negotiation, 
and  contracts  are  usually  based  upon:  (A)  Flat  price 
for  a  specific  number  of  ties;  (B)  cost-plus  arrangements, 
and   (C)   priii    adjustments  in  line  with  market  condition-. 

Method  C  is  but  a  continuation  by  mutual  agreement  of 
method  A.  Method  B  is  self-explanatory-  as  to  principle. 
i  "-t  plus  arrangement-  have  several  advantages  in  avoiding 
any  substantial  losses  to  the  manufacturer  due  to  rigid  inspec- 
tion or  adverse  market  fluctuations,  but  usually  requires  a 
system  of  strictesl  accounting,  which,  under  certain  condi- 
tion-, may  be  quite  unwieldy. 


The  Economics  of  Tie  Renewals 


In  a  paper  oh  tin    Economics  of  Cross  Tie  Renewal-,  V 
K    Hendricks  made  a  comparison  of  three  formulas  advo- 

for  calculating  tie-   innuaJ  cosl  of  .m--  ties 
methods  are  a-  follow-: 

idi  ration  of  h  I 
I   simple  interest 
ompound  int 
rdei  to  adopt  'lie  simplest  method  consistent   with  n 
ably    i  hould  determine  the  difference  in  rc- 

thrcr  methods,  which  methods  nted  re 

spcrtivrlv  by  the  following  formula! 

C                                                      lO'R 
\  --  I     


Mr.  Hendricks  showed  that  these  methods  gave  decidedlj 
varied  results,     For  instance,  based  on  the  three  methods 

given  above,  the  following  tabulation  shows  results  for  certain 

iving  a  life  of  6,  IJ.  and   18  years,  and  at  o 
issumed  total  i  osts  in  trai  k : 
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demonstration  was  carried  further  by  taking  a  par- 
ticular case  involving  it  road  requiring  a  total  of  1 ,80 
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ties  from  which,  by  carrying  out  the  various  methods,  the 
inconsistency  of  methods  a  and  b  was  clearly  shown,  leaving 
only  method  c  as  a  logical  solution.  Mr.  Hendricks  also 
offered  the  following  as  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
•consideration  in  determining  the  first  cost  of  a  tie  in  place. 

1.  Purchase  price  of  ties,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

2.  Inspection   (of  ties  and  treatment)   and  handling  charges, 

including  distribution  of  ties. 

3.  Work  train  charges  or  estimated  cost  of  transporting  over 

company  lines  (both  to  and  from  the  treating  plant 
in  the  case  of  treated  ties). 

4.  Freight  charges  over  foreign  lines,  and  switching  charges. 

5.  Interest  on  the  cost  of  ties  during  the  period  they  are  held 

for   seasoning,   provided  this   is   not   included  in  the 
purchase  price. 


6.  Interest  on   investment   in   any   real   estate,   plant,  tracks, 

or  other  facilities  required  for  procuring,  seasoning, 
or  treating  the  ties,  when  not  included  in  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  also  maintenance  of  such  property. 

7.  Cost  of  adzing  and  boring  before  treatment,  and  any  sim- 

ilar expenses  not  included  in  the  cost  of  treatment. 

8.  Cost   of   treatment. 

9.  Cost  of  the  plates.    We  have  no  authentic  information  as 

to  the  life  of  tie  plates,  but  if  we  assume  the  life  the 
same  as  the  life  of  a  treated  tie,  then  for  a  tie  having 
only  half  that  life  we  should  include  only  half  the 
cost  of  tie  plates,  and  for  other  lives  in  proportion. 

10.  Cost  of  spikes.     In  comparing  wooden  ties  with  wooden 

ties,  however,  the  cost  of  spikes  will  be  the  same  and 
that  cost  could  be  omitted  without  material  error ;  in 
comparing  wooden  with  metal  ties,  the  spikes  must  be 
included  to  correspond  with  the  metal  tie  fastenings. 

11.  Cost  of  placing  ties  in  track. 


The  Use  of  Treated  Timber  in  Cars 


The  Committee  on  Car  Lumber  presented  a  report  on  the 
treatment  of  timbers  used  in  cars  and  submitted  recommenda- 
tions on  practice  applicable  to  this  particular  field  for  the 
treatment  of  timber.     An  abstract  of  the  report  follows: 

Since  decay  is  responsible  for  more  repairs  to  wooden  cars 
than  any  other  single  factor  it  follows  that  a  way  must  be 
found  to  prevent  decay  without  retarding  the  work  of  shop 
forces  engaged  in  repairing  the  cars.  The  pressure  treatment 
is  superior  to  other  known  methods  of  preserving  wood  and 
creosote  is  the  best  agency  by  which  its  physical  life  may  be 
extended.  Zinc  chloride  and  sodium  fluoride  are  also  proven 
wood  preservatives  of  high  rank,  but  to  be  of  any  material 
value  they  must  be  applied  under  pressure,  while  the  appli- 
cation of  creosote  by  means  other  than  pressure,  such  as 
non-pressure  treatments,  will  unquestionably  add  to  the  life 
of  the  timber  so  treated. 

The  committee  has  studied  every  conceivable  method  of 
treating  car  timbers  by  the  pressure  process  after  they  have 
been  framed,  and  has  found  them  impracticable.  In  most  cases 
treating  plants  are  located  many  miles  from  the  car  shops, 
meaning  that  after  the  timbers  have  been  framed  they  must 
be  loaded  on  cars  and  sent  to  the  plant  for  treatment. 

There  is  also  the  usual  objection  to  the  use  of  creosoted 
timbers  that  is  alwavs  met  with  on  account  of  refusal  of 


labor,  especially  the  semi-skilled  labor,  usually  employed 
around  car  shops,  to  handle  these  timbers  after  they  have  been 
treated.  However,  this  feature  could  be  overcome  by  the  use 
of  zinc  chloride  or  sodium  fluoride,  which  are  not  offensive 
to  handle,  and  if  it  were  practical  to  apply  either  preservative 
without  pressure  our  problems  would  be  nearer  solution. 

This  committee  earnestly  desires  to  see  some  definite  step 
taken  toward  preserving  car  lumber  and  recommends  the  very 
simple  method  of  giving  all  points  of  contact  a  brush  treat- 
ment, using  two  brush  coats  of  hot  creosote.  This  should 
also  apply  to  roofing  and  in  the  case  of  open  and  stock 
cars  to  the  decking,  posts  and  entire  interior  of  the  car. 

This  treatment  should  be  applied  to  all  points  of  contact 
regardless  of  whether  the  timber  is  green  or  dry,  or  whether 
it  is  white  oak,  red  oak,  pine,  fir,  or  any  other  species.  The 
best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  timber  is  dry,  but  it  is  not 
always  dry  when  put  in  a  car  and  we  must  face  the  conditions 
as  they  actually  exist.  It  is  certainly  better  to  paint  creosote 
on  a  green  piece  of  timber  than  to  put  none  on  it  at  all,  and 
this  principle  if  accepted,  must  be  general  and  cover  all 
lumber  used  in  freight  car  construction  and  maintenance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  actual  application  of  the 
creosote  be  supervised  by  the  department  of  timber  preserva- 
tion of  the  railroad. 


Burlington  Treats  Car  Lumber 


Supplemental  to  the  above  report,  Forrest  S.  Shinn,  super- 
visor of  plant,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Galesburg, 
111.,  presented  a  statement  of  the  progress  in  preserving  car 
timbers  on  that  railroad.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Shinn's  state- 
ment follows: 

The  Burlington  has  treated  1,297,188  ft.  b.  m.  of  car 
sills  and  1,815,804  ft.  b.  m.  of  car  decking.  These  were 
treated  with  the  straight  creosote  process  in  the  following 
years : 

Sills,  Decking, 

Year                                                           Poard  feet  Board  feet 

1911 104,700  115,728 

1912 409.764  1.087,116 

1913 339,720  153,012 

1914 223,500  89,892 

1915 53.736  56,688 

1916 166,068  176,796 

15-17 79,888 

1918 56,688 

Total 1,297,188  1,815.804 

We  are  not  in  a  position  as  yet  to  know  just  what  results 
will  be  obtained  from  this  treatment,  as  none  of  the  lumber 
has  been  taken  out  for  any  cause  except  on  account  of  being 
broken;  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  out 
yearly  a  large  amount  of  untreated  flooring  on  account  of 
rot  we  feel  that  the  money  spent  for  treatment  has  brought 
good  returns.  We  have  not  made  any  tests  on  this  material, 


comparing  the  strength  of  the  treated  lumber  with  the  un- 
treated, but  from  close  observation  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  treatment  very  materially  increases  the  hardness 
and  makes  it  much  more  resistant  to  wear.  We  find  that 
many  untreated  planks  in  cars  built  in  1911  and  1912  have 
been  worn  so  thin  that  they  had  to  be  replaced. 

In  November,  1921,  two  treated  planks  were  removed  for 
inspection  from  the  end  of  C.  B.  &  Q.  car  67391,  built  in 
May,  1912,  with  treated  sills  and  flooring;  two  treated  gang- 
way planks  from  C.  B.  &  Q.  car  67190,  built  in  February, 
1912,  with  treated  sills  and  flooring;  and  two  treated  gang- 
way planks  from  C.  B.  &  Q.  car  68729,  built  in  September, 
1915,  with  treated  sills  and  flooring.  There  was  no  sign 
of  decay  on  either  the  sills  or  flooring.  The  planks  were 
slightly  worn  but  were  perfectly  sound  and,  from  all  ap- 
pearances, were  good  for  as  many  years  more  life  as  they 
had  already  given.  On  the  same  day  two  untreated  gangway 
planks  were  also  removed  from  C.  B.  &  Q.  car  67261.  This 
car  was  built  in  March,  1912,  with  treated  sills  and  flooring, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gangway  plank  which  was  not 
treated.  These  two  untreated  planks  were  warped,  shat- 
tered on  the  ends,  and  worn  down  to  less  than  half  the  orig- 
inal thickness. 

In  the  last  month  I  have  inspected  200  stock  cars  built  in 
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1914  or  earlier.  100  of  which  were  built  with  treated  sills 
and  decking  and  100  built  with  untreated  sills  and  decking. 
The  treated  decking  is  in  a?  good  condition  as  when  first  laid 
down,  showing  no  cay,  warp,  or  check,  while  the 

untreated  decking  i.-  badly  warped  or  buckled  and  all  of  it 
is  more  or  less  checked,  and  in  a  large  percentage  the  ends 
are  badly  shattered. 

We  feel  that  some  time  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  treatment  of  sills  is  justi- 
fiable. I  have  seen  many  decayed  sills  in  cars  built  1900 
to  1906  and  I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  agree  with  me  that  a 


well   treated   car   sill   will   never   show   any   signs   of   decay 
unless  it  was  decayed  before  being  treated. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  of  sills  and  decking  for  stock 
cars  we  treated,  with  the  Burnettizing  process,  sub-flooring 
for  one  dining  car  that  was  placed  in  service  May,  1921,  and 
one  that  was  placed  in  service  June,  1921.  We  also  treated 
sub-flooring  with  the  Card  process  (zinc  chloride  and  coal 
tar  creosote)  for  two  dining  cars  that  will  be  placed  in 
service  soon.  We  have  found  that  sub-flooring  in  the 
kit<  hiii-  of  these  cars  rots  quickly  and  are  sure  that  we  can 
overcome  this  by  preservative  treatment. 


Report  on  San  Francisco  Bay  Marine  Piling 


The  conditions  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  study  of 
constructions  that  will  resist  the  inroads  of  marine  borers  was 
the  subject  of  another  extended  report  presented  by  a  special 
committee  organized  for  this  purpose.  This  same  subject  was 
treated  in  a  previous  report  which  was  abstracted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  18,  1921,  page  420,  and  the 
present  report  covers  much  of  the  same  ground  but  in  greater 
detail  and  in  the  light  of  more  complete  information.  The 
conclusions  of  the  committee  which  are  given  below  are  pre- 
sented  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  report  abstracted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  18.  1021,  the  changes  from  the 
previous  report  being  shown  in  italics.  These  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Marine  borers  arc  very  active  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
connected  waters,  and  in  places  where  their  attark  is  severe  will 
destroy  untreated  piling  in  as  short  a  time  as  six  to  eight  m 

In  other  places  the  untreated   piling  may  last   from  two  to  four 
years. 

(2)  The  information  secured  indicates  thai 

expect  a   life   of   live  to  eight   years   from  paint  and   batten  pro- 
tections in  sheltered  waters,  if  the  work  is  well  di 
not  well  done,  or  n'  the  covering  is  damaged  by  careless  handling 
mprotected  v  'his  range  of 

life  cannot  be  expected. 

(3)  The  data  so  far  in  hand  indicates  that  il  is  fair  In  expect 
creosoted  Douglas  Hr  piling  in  San  Francisco  ve  a  life 
of  15  I  under  present  conditions.  Certain  piles 
author  rom  the  Oak  Wharf  which  were 
sound  when  removed  alter  a  service  of  29  years.  Poor  treatment, 
or  dar.                       ited  tiling  by  careless  handling,  raftin 

uction,  will  materially  reduce  the  life  which  might 
otherwise  be  rendered  by  such  piling. 

.  on  creosoted  piline,  b)    m 
which   the   committee   has  observed   throughout    thi 
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in  locations  where  damage  from  abrasion  and  theft  can  be  min- 
nni.-cd.  Such  piles  carefully  prepared  and  handled  fall  into  the 
class  of  best  surface  protections,  when  used  under  the  conditions 
indicated. 

(9)  The  selection  of  a  type  of  piling  or  pile  protection  for  a 
given  structure  must  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  cost  and  perma- 
nence of  the  materials  under  consideration,  the  character  of  the 
structure  and  the  probable  need  for  future  alterations  to  meet  the 
changing  requirements  of  commerce.  When  a  comparatively 
short  increase  over  the  life  of   u  oden   piling  is  suffi- 

cient, the  surface  protections  will  ofen  be  found  economical  in 
waters  not  exposed  to  severe  storm  action;  if  a  moderately  long 
physical  life  approximating  the  average  economic  life  of  marine 
structures  in  this  harbor  is  desired,  a  good  creosote  treatment  will 
provide  it  at  the  lowest  annual  cost  so  far  as  present  knowledge 
goes;  if  conditions  warrant  building  for  the  greatest  permanence. 
with  less  regard  for  first  i  construction  has  sh 

high  value  in  this  harbor.     For  the  protection  from  further  dam- 
age  of  wooden  piles  already  in  place  and  showing  attack  by  borers, 
nre   condemnation,    the    concrete 
casting,  precast  or  poured  in  place,  is  the  onl 
found  by  the  committee. 

lie  subject  of  plant  operation  treated  by  sub-committees 
covered  six  phases  of  this  work.  P.tpers  presented  include  one 
on  the  Requirements  for  Pressu  Machinery  Utilized  in  Pre- 
serving Plants  and  one  on  Material  Handling,  which  Wl 

rily  to  the  equipment  required  in  large  lumber 
yards. 

The  Committee  on  Preservatives  presented  a  report  on  the 
properties  ami  suppl]  ol  certain  special  oils  including  verti- 
ial  retort  tar  oils,  low  temperature  coal  tar  oil.  blast  furnace 
oil  and  high  temperature  petroleum  gas  tar  oil  Tentative 
specifications  were  also  submitted  for  creosote  oil  to  be  used 
for  non-pressure  treatment  and  for  :   to  be  used 

for  marine  piling  treatment.     C.   Henri  Strawn,  official  pho- 
iherof  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  topeka,  Kan.. 
paper  on  Photography  in  Wood  Preservation. 
I  be  I  ommittee  on   I  Utilization  and   s,  rvio    prepan 
ports  b)  sub-commitl       on  1     m  tries     Track,  and  Flooring 
.onl  Paving, 

I  In-  -lib  i  ommittee  on  tie  sen  ii  e  test  r. .  ords  presented  the 

emenl  of  tic  service  records  prepared  by  the 

Products  1  i  No  detailed  report 

was   presented    on   tin-   results   obtained   on    an    individual 


\r  Tin   Opening  Session  on  Januai  annual  meet- 

the    National    Civic    Federati   n    il    the    I  totel    ^stor, 

New    York,    the    question    of    industrial    mediation    and    eon 

'  iliation  will  Is  to  mike  the  de 

of    the    Rail  I    mandatory,    to    ,  omhme 

"■I  «itb  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  oi   to 

abolish  it  entire!)    will  be  taken  up.     The  principles  involved 

•■lit  of  mile,  ■  it  in  Kansas  will 

\mong  i!i  VV    Hooper. 

ol   the    labor    Hoard.    1!     M    Jewell,   ol    the    K.iilw.n     I  in 

tmenl    i<\    tin      \-  m    of    Labot 

umpire    in    disputes   ari 

1    the  anthr.o  il 
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Proposal  for  a  Commissioner 

General  of  Transportation 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Tin  Committee  on  Railroads  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  prepared  a  summary 
of  the  recommendations  to  be  made  in  its  report  to 
the  board  of  directors,  which  is  to  be  considered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  of  the  chamber  to  be  held  on 
February  8  and  9,  at  which  time  that  body  will  be  asked 
to  advise  the  board  of  directors  on  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  there  should  be  some 
governmental  agency  adequately  equipped,  having  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction,  and  the  duty  to  promote,  sustain  and  develop 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  in  the  light  of  the 
public  interest,  before  committees  of  Congress  and  before  the 
various  governmental  agencies  now  in  existence  or  hereafter 
created  that  have  power  of  action  or  decision  in  respect  to 
any  matters  affecting  transportation. 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  the  committee  presents  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  urge  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  and  prescribe  the  compensation  of  a  special  admin- 
istrative officer  with  the  title  of  commissioner  general  of 
transportation. 

2.  The  commissioner  should  hold  office  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  President,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  the  President  should  appoint  and  prescribe  the 
compensation  of  a  successor. 

3.  The  commissioner  should  be  selected  because  of  his 
familiarity  and  experience  with  transportation  conditions, 
problems  and  necessities,  and  should  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  make  such 
recommendations  to  all  governmental  agencies  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  interstate  transportation  as  he  may  find  will 
be  for  the  public  interest  and  will  tend  to  coordinate  the 
administration  of  the  laws  respecting  interstate  transporta- 
tion by  land,  water  and  air  for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  rail,  water,  highway  and  aerial 
transportation,  and  will  make  possible  the  articulation  and 
economical  use  of  all  transportation  facilities  including 
tracks,  highways,  terminals,  transfer  facilities,  docks  and 
landing  places.  The  commissioner  should  make  an  annual 
report  of  these  matters  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
Congress. 

4.  The  commissioner  should  not  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation  or  employment  during  his 
term  of  office,  nor  to  be  eligible  for  any  elective  office  within 
two  (2)  years  after  he  ceases  to  be  commissioner. 

5.  The  commissioner  should  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  for  transmission  to  Congress 
each  and  all  conflicting  or  inharmonious  functions  and 
rulings  of  any  one  or  more  boards,  commissions,  bureaus  or 
other  governmental  agencies  with  respect  to  interstate  trans- 
portation as  related  to  the  functions  and  rulings  of  any  or 
all  other  such  agencies  that  cannot  be  so  reconciled  by 
administrative  practices  as  to  promote  the  general  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  system  of  interstate  transportation; 
such  report  to  be  accompanied  by  recommendations  of  the 
commissioner  designed  to  correct  and  remove  such  inhar- 
monious provisions  and  practices. 

6.  The  commissioner  should  render  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  facilitating  and 
advancing  the  consolidation  of  railroads  into  a  limited  num- 
ber of  competing  systems  as  authorized  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1920. 

7.  The  commissioner  should  be  notified  of  all  hearings 
before  any  board,  commission,  bureau  or  other  governmental 
agency  now  existing  or  hereafter  created  with  respect  to  trans- 


portation, rates,  fares,  regulations,  terminal  charges,  wages, 
working  conditions  or  other  subject  matter  affecting  inter- 
state transportation;  and  should  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
person  or  by  representative  at  all  such  hearings  and  to  pro- 
duce evidence  that  will  tend  towards  a  result  that  will 
promote  and  facilitate  the  continuous  development  of  an 
interstate  transportation  system  that  will  be  adequate  and 
efficient  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country. 

8.  The  commissioner  should  be  authorized  to  call  upon 
any  department  or  bureau  of  the  government  for  any 
information  as  to  interstate  transportation  matters  that  may 
be  needed  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties;  and  such 
departments  and  bureaus  should  be  required  to  furnish  such 
information  on  his  request. 

9.  The  commissioner  should  be  authorized  to  grant  fed- 
eral charters  to  corporations  proposing  to  engage  in  interstate 
transportation  by  land,  water  or  air,  and  upon  application 
therefor,  to  convert  state  corporations  so  engaged  into  federal 
corporations  so  that  by  such  conversion  the  existing  corpora- 
tion shall  not  close  or  interrupt  its  business  as  a  common 
carrier,  nor  shall  any  of  its  existing  obligations  to  others  nor 
any  existing  obligations  of  others  to  it  be  in  any  manner 
prejudiced  or  impaired,  but  it  shall  continue  as  a  corporation 
with  the  same  officers  and  directors  until  other  directors  shall 
have  ■  been  chosen  under  the  federal  charter  and  the  same 
property  assets  and  business  as  before  its  conversion,  save 
only  that  jurisdiction  over  it  as  a  corporation  shall  be  vested 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  Congress  should  make  adequate  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  foregoing  provisions  until  such  time  as 
receipts  from  charter  license  fees  to  be  authorized  by  Congress 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


The  Seasonal  Variation  of 

Operating  Income* 

The  Transportation  Act,  1920,  has  made  it  necessary 
to  know  what  rate  of  return  upon  investment  is  earned 
each  year  by  steam  roads.  Before  the  actual  earnings 
for  an  entire  year  are  available,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how 
nearly  the  5J4  or  6  per  cent  standard  is  being  reached.     In 
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Calendar  Years  and  Months 
The   Seasonal  Variation  of   Operating  Income 

order  to  utilize  the  monthly  reports  of  revenues  and  expenses 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  fraction  of  the 
year's  income  ought  normally  to  be  expected  each  month. 
One-twelfth  of  the  annual  amount  is  not  an  accurate  standard 

of  the  Inierstate  Com- 
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for  what  each  month  ought  to  contribute.  As  Congress  made 
the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917,  the  test  of  the  rental  to 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  railroad  properties,  it  may  seem 
that  this  so-called  "test  period"  should  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  a  statement  of  monthly  variations  in  earnings.  It  hap- 
pens, however,  that  this  period  is  one  in  which  there  was  a 
rapid  growth  of  traffic  so  that  the  earnings  of  various  months 
in  each  year  were  affected  by  the  general  annual  trend  up- 
ward, and  by  the  abnormalities  incidental  to  the  war,  as  well 
as  by  seasonal  changes. 

Where  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  is  taken  as  the  base, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  result  is  to  understate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  months  from  July  to  December.     For  ex- 


distorted    by    extraordinary    fluctuations    in    revenues    and 
expenses. 

The  plan  of  procedure  was  to  compute  a  moving  monthly 
average  of  twelve  months,  month  by  month  for  the  five-year 
period.  The  deviation  each  month  from  this  average  was 
considered  as  the  seasonal  influence  for  that  month.  The 
following  chart  shows  by  districts  the  actual  variation  in  rail- 
way operating  income  for  each  month  of  the  five-year  period 
and  also  the  moving  average  representing  the  other  than 
seasonal  influences.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Eastern 
district  the  peak  usually  appears  in  August;  in  the  Southern 
district,  in  December;  and  in  the  Western  district  and  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  in  October.    The  Pocahontas  region 


TABLE     I— NET     RAILWAY     OPERATING     INCOME     WHICH     CLASS     I     STEAM    ROADS     SHOULD    EARN     EACH     MONTH    IN     EACH 

GEOGRAPHICAL     DISTRICT    TO    PRODUCE    AN    ANNUAL    RETURN     OF    6    PER    CENT    ON    AN    INVESTMENT    OF 

$18,599,000,000,    AS    OF    DECEMPER    31,    1920 

Eastern  district 

Amount  Per 

Month                                      (thousands)  cent 

(a)  (b) 

January     $23,926  5.3 

February     20,766  4.6 

March     .'1.601  7.0 

April     31.149  6.9 

Msv     36,115  8.0 

Tunc     42,435  9A 

July      44.693  9.9 

August    51.916  11.5 

September     49.659  11.0 

October 47.853  10.6 

Novemhcr      38,372  8.5 

December    32,955  7J 

Total $451,440  100.0 


Pocahontas 

Southern  d 

istrict 

region 

(excl.  Pocahontas) 
Amount                Per 

Western  district 

United  States 

Amount 

Per 

Amount 

Per 

Amount                Per 

(thousands) 

cent 

(thousands) 

cent 

(thousands) 

cent 

(thousands)             cent 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(O 

(g) 

(h) 

.  (■)                      «) 
$63,784                 5.7 

$3,046 

7.5 

$9,732 

7.4 

$27,080 

5.5 

2.681 

6.6 

10.390 

7.9 

27,080 

5.5 

60.917                 5.5 

3.331 

8.2 

13.020 

9.9 

35.450 

7.2 

83,402                 7.5 

3,087 

7.6 

10,127 

7.7 

30,034 

6.1 

74.397                 6.7 

3,453 

8.5 

9.996 

7.6 

32,988 

6.7 

82.552                 7.4 

3,575 

8.8 

9.075 

6.9 

37,912 

7.7 

92.997                 8.3 

3.453 

8.5 

8.680 

6.6 

42.835 

8.7 

99.661                 8.9 

4,021 

9.9 

9.864 

7.5 

49.728 

10.1 

115.529               10.4 

3,818 

9.4 

10.785 

8.2 

56.129 

11.4 

120.391                10.8 

3.696 

9.1 

13.284 

10.1 

6C.560 

12.3 

125.393               11.2 

3,250 

8.0 

12,494 

9.5 

51.206 

10.4 

105,322                 9.4 

3,209 

7.9 

14,073 

10.7 

41,358 

8.4 

91,595                 8.2 

$40,620 

100 .00 

$131,520 

100.0 

$492,360 

100.0 

$1,115,940             100.0 

ample,  in  the  test  period,  the  three  months  of  July  are  July, 
1914,  1915  and  1916,  while  the  three  months  of  June  are 
June,  1915,  June,  1916,  and  June,  1917.  The  June  average 
thus  represents  conditions  nearly  one  year  later  than  the  July 
average.  The  distorting  effect  of  the  growth  in  traffic  in 
over-emphasizing  the  earnings  of  the  month  of  June,  com- 
pared with  July,  is  readily  seen  from  the  following: 

Class  l 

Railway  operating  revenues 

, : « ; ( 

Tunc  July 

1014     $255,958,639 

1915  $249,495,045  259,217,158 

1416       30(1, 019.380  303.232,007 

1917  349.669.869         

Average  $299,728,098      $272,802,601 

When  the  calendar  year  is  used,  the  same  distortion  occurs, 
DecemKrr  being  overemphasized  as  compared  with  January. 


shows  the  least  monthly  variation,  but  August,  on  an  average, 
is  somewhat  better  than  any  other  month. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
operating  income,  and  not  revenues  or  expenses.  Expenses 
are  spread  more  evenly  throughout  the  year  than  are  revenues, 
and  hence  the  resultant  income  varies  more  widely  from 
month  to  month  than  do  the  revenues.  The  percentage  here- 
inafter given  for  monthly  income  variations  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  seasonal  variation  in  the  amount  of  l>u- 

The  results  reached  by  the  method  above  described  have 
been  modified  slightly  in  preparing  Table  I  in  order  to  make 
the  totals  in  both  directions  exactly  consistent.  The  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  6  per  cent  return  on  the  investment 
of  Class  I  steam  roads  by  districts  and  by  months.  The 
investment  is  based  on  the  tentative  valuation  as  of  December 
31,  1919,  used  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 


TABLE    II — i 

FROM 

i'-.      .. 

FOR    DATA 

SHOWN    IN 

fABl  1 

1 

Southern 

district 

Easten 

region 

(excl.  Pocahontas) 

\\  estern  district 

* 

United  Stat 

es 

Per 

Per 

Amount 

Pet 

Amount 

Per 

Months  ending 

with — 

(23,926 

cent 
(b) 
5.3 
9.9 

16.9 

(thousands) 
(c) 
$3,046 
5.727 
9.058 
12.145 

cent 
(d) 
7.5 
14.1 
22.3 
29.9 

(thousands) 

(e) 

19,732 

33.142 
43.269 

cent 
(f) 
7.4 
15.3 
25.2 
32.9 

Ada) 

$27,080 

so.610 
119.644 

(ID 
5.5 

11    0 

(thousands) 

cent 

. 

ii.: 

■ 

25.4 

53.265 

40.5 

31.0 

47.2 

41.1 

55.7 

54.0 

47.4 

500 

61.5 

75  0 

B4  1 

1114.153 

.190.796 

01.6 

•'45 

100.0 

1,11 

100.0 

Mill  trend, 

,ar  period  ending 
tor  not 

:  ible   tO  have   thl 

the  monthly  returna  were  not 
full  ye  »r  prior  to  1912      ["hi    re  ison  for 


the  purposes  of   l'\   Parte  74,  Ii     i    >ed   Rates,   1920,  58 
l    i     i      129,  with  suitable  mo.iiih.inon  for  the  clai 
roads  covered  and  for  the  increased  investment  of  19 
r.iMe  II  the  same  results  app  a  cumulatively  for  suo 

from  J. inn  I  King  the  rate  of  return  for  any 

month  or  period,  the  process  Is  to  take  such  a  proportion  of 
the  nel  railvi  ne  of  the  month  is  of  the 

sums  shown  for  the  month  or  period  in  the  tables. 


Reclaiming  Sheets  of  Outside  Metal  Car  Roofs 

Important  Savings  in  Car  Repair  Costs  Result  from 
Moderate  Expenditures  for  Facilities 


As   ONE   of   the   results  of   pooling   equipment   and   de- 
ferring maintenance  during  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol, owner  lines  are  now  having  returned  to  them  a 
great  number  of  box  cars  requiring  extensive  repairs  to  roofs. 
At  the  present  time  one  large  eastern  line  has  from  10,000 


Car  with  Roof  of  Reclaimed  Sheets 

to  15,000  box  cars  equipped  with  various  makes  of  metal 
roofs  which  are  in  need  of  roof  repairs.  Providing  new 
metal  for  the  roofs  of  these  10,000  to  15,000  cars  would 
entail  an  expenditure  of  from  $500,000  to  $750,000.  To 
avoid  this  heavy  expense,  the  road  has  established  plants 
for  reclaiming  used  roof  sheets  at  31  points  on  its  system 
where  cars  are  repaired. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  wear  in  the  original 
metal  sheets  was  due  to  poor  material  supplied  during  the 
war  period,  resulting  in  leaks  occurring  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  sheets  at  the  eaves  of  the  car  where  the  sheets  overlap 
the  flashing.  The  plan  for  reclaiming  the  sheets  involves 
their  removal  from  the  car,  cutting  off  the  worn  end,  reform- 
ing and  painting. 

The  roofing  sheets,  now  being   reclaimed,  orisrinallv  were 


Sheets  Before  and  After  Reclaiming 

of  two  lengths,  4  ft.  6S/8  in.  and  4  ft.  8%  in.  Both  length 
sheets  were  used  with  4%  in.  flashing.  As  reclaimed  the 
4  ft.  6%  in.  sheets  are  cut  back  to  a  length  of  4  ft.  3  in. 
and  used  with  7  in.  flashing  if  the  wear  in  the  original  per- 
mits. Where  the  wear  is  greater  the  sheets  are  cut  back,  to 
a  length  of  4  ft.  0  in.  and  used  with  10  in.  flashing.  Sheets 
originally  4  ft.  8%  in.  long  when  reclaimed  are  cut  back 


to  4  ft.  S]/2  in.  for  use  with  7  in.  flashing  and  to  4  ft.  2y2  in. 
when  10  in.  flashing  is  used. 

Roof  sheets  which  are  not  suitable  for  use  with  either  the 
7  in.  flashing  or  10  in.  flashing  are  squared  and  split  in  the 
center  of  the  width  after  all  defective  metal  has  been  cut 
off  the  ends,  and  are  then  formed  into  7  in.  flashing.  The 
10  in.  wide  flashing  is  made  from  new  galvanized  iron. 

The  drawing  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  facilities  in 


Defective  Roof  Sheets  Formerly  Used  for  Building  Purposes 
or  Sold  for  Scrap 

the  car  roof  reclaiming  shop  illustrates  the  simple  and  inex- 
pensive layout  and  equipment  required.  The  building  is  of 
frame  construction,  26  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  27  ft.  7  in.  long. 
The  equipment  is  standard  and  includes  facilities  for 
straightening  the  sheets,  rotary  shears  for  cutting  the  sheets 


Layout  of  Shop 

and  the  flashing,  a  table  used  in  connection  with  the  shears 
for  holding  the  sheets  while  being  cut,  a  break  machine  for 
reforming  the  ends  of  the  roof  sheets  and  the  flashing,  a 
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table  and  wire  brushes  for  cleaning  old  sheets,  tinning  and 
soldering  outfits  and  painting  vats  and  drying  racks. 

The  reclaiming  involves  six  operations;  straightening, 
clipping,  cleaning,  soldering,  reforming  and  painting.  The 
painting  is  done  by  the  bath  method,  and  a  second  coat  of 
paint  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sheets  and  the  flashing 
after  the  roof  has  been  rebuilt  and  applied. 

In  applying  the  reclaimed  material  to  the  car  roofs  stand- 
ard practice,  as  it  obtains  with  new  material,  is  followed 
closely.  The  flashing  is  nailed  to  the  side  facia  and  a  hold- 
on-clip  or  cleat  is  used  to  hold  the  flashing.  This  is  nailed 
to  the  roof  carlines  or  to  the  sheathing.  Where  there  is  no 
carline  for  the  nails  they  are  driven  through  the  sheathing 
and  clinched.  The  flashing  has  an  interlocking  seam  at  each 
end  to  prevent  leaks. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  a  pile  of  defective  roof 
sheets.  Before  the  plan  for  reclamation  was  perfected  these 
sheets  were  used  for  building  purposes,  covering  bridge  ties 
and  so  on.  Many  of  them  were  sold  as  scrap  or  disposed 
of  in  fills  along  the  right-of-way.  Another  photograph  shows 
piles  of  roof  sheets  before  and  after  reclaiming,  while  a 
third  photograph  shows  a  car  roofed  with  the  reclaimed 
material. 

With  the  facilities  described  a  daily  output  of  sheets  and 
flashing  sufficient  to  provide  roofing  for  five  cars  is  secured 
at  each  of  the  plants.  This  is  done  with  an  expenditure 
totaling  less  than  S28  per  day  per  plant  or,  in  other  words, 
at  a  cost  slightly  in  excess  of  $5  per  roof. 


President  Discusses  Transportation 

Gki  \n  k  ATTENTION  to  the  development  of  inland  water- 
way- and  to  plans  for  the  electrification  of  railways 
was  urged  by  President  Harding  in  his  address  at  the 
erence  al  Washington  on  January  23.     In 
di-i  u--ing  transportation  the  President  said: 

so  dependent  upon  railroad  transportation 
as  is  the  United  States.  The  irregular  coast  lines  of  Europe. 
its  numerous  indenting  arm-  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  its  great 
river  system,  afford  that  Continent  exceptional  water  trans- 
portation. I  ntinental  area  of  the  United  State-  i- 
quite  differently  situated,  it-  greater  dependence  upon  rail- 
road ti                  d  being  attested  bj  it-  possession  of  nearly 

one-half  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  world,  and  even   this  is 

1  lie  inevitable  of  population  will 
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facilities,  and   proper  forethought   must   dictate  tin-  present 
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our  railroad-.  If  such  a  suggestion  seems  to  involve  inordi- 
nate demands  upon  our  financial  and  industrial  power,  it 
may  l>e  replied  that  three  generations  ago  the  suggestion  of 
building  260,000  mile-  of  railways  in  this  countrv  would 
have  l>een  scouted  as  a  financial  and  industrial  impassibility. 

"The  waterway  improvement  represents  not  only  the  possi- 
bility  of  expanding  our  transportation  system,  but  also  of  pro- 
for  its  operation  and  for  the 
activities  of  widely  diffused  industry. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  advantage  which  Europe  enjoys 
because  of  its  easy  access  to  the  sea,  the  cheapest  and  sure-t 
transportation  facilities.  In  our  own  country  is  presented 
one  of  the  world's  most  attractive  opportunities  for  extension 
of  the  seaways  many  hundred  miles  inland.  The  heart  of 
the  continent  with  it<  vast  resources  in  both  agriculture  and 
industry  would  be  brought  in  communication  with  all  the 
routes  by  the  execution  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project.  To  enable  ocean-going  vessels  to  haw  access  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  have  a  most  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  Continent's  interior. 
The  feasibility  of  the  project  is  unquestioned  and  its  cost, 
compared  with  some  other  great  engineering  works,  would  be 
-mall. 

"Disorganized  and  prostrate,  the  nations  of  Central 
Europe  are  even  now  setting  their  hands  to  the  development 
of  a  gre  't  '  ontinental  waterway,  which,  connecting  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  will  bring  water  transportation  from  the  Black 
to  the  North  Sea.  from  Mediterranean  to  Baltic.  If  nation- 
alist prejudices  and  economic  difficulties  can  l>e  overcome 
by  Eun  pe,  thi  y  certainly  should  not  be  formidable  obstacles 
to  an  achievement,  less  expensive,  and  giving  promise  of  yet 
greater  advantages  to  the  people-  of  North  America.  Not 
i  nh  would  the  cost  of  transportation  be  greatly  reduced,  but 
a  \  ast  population  would  be  brought  in  immediate  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  entire  world." 

Man)  of  tin  speakers  at  the  conference  urged  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  im- 
proving the  conditii  n  rraers. 

The  conference  appointed  a  general  committee  on  trans- 
portation, with  H.  J.  Waters  of  Missouri  as  chairman,  and 
also  committees  on.  railway,  waterway  and  highway  trans- 
portation. Among  the  members  of  the  committee  on  railway 
transportation  are  E.  I-'..  Clark,  former  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
ommission;  T.  <\  1'owell.  vice-president 
of  the  Erie;  M,  J.  Gormley,  chairman  of  tin  Car  Service 
Division,  American  Railway  Association;  Clifford  Thorne, 
of  Chicago,  and  S.  H.  Cowan,  of  le\a-.  Julius  II.  Parmelee, 
director  of  the-  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  is  secretary  of 
the  committee.      B.   M.   Robinson,   president  of  the  American 

Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  waterway  transportation  committee,  and  J,  E.  Forman, 

nt   of  t  lit-  Chicago.   Rock    Island   &   Pacific,  a   member 

i  f  the  committee  on  highway  transportation. 
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Labor  Board  Announces  New  Rules  for  Clerks 

Punitive  Overtime  After  Ninth  Hour  and  Employment  of  Men  on 
"Split  Tricks"  Authorized 


Anew  set  of  51  rules  to  govern  the  working  condi- 
tions of  railroad  clerical  employees  was  announced  by 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  January  23.  The  most 
important  departures  from  the  provisions  of  the  clerks'  na- 
tional agreement,  which  will  be  superseded  by  the  new  code, 
are  contained  in  new  rules  relative  to  the  payment  of  over- 
time, the  so-called  arbitraries  or  punitive  payments  and  the 
employment  of  men  on  "split  tricks."  Under  the  new  rules 
regarding  overtime  for  clerical  workers  time  and  one-half 
is  paid  after  the  ninth  hour  instead  of  after  the  eighth  hour 
as  was  the  case  under  the  overtime  rule  of  the  national  agree- 
ment. 

The  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day,  however,  is  specifi- 
cally retained  in  the  rules  as  it  was  in  the  recently  an- 
nounced codes  to  govern  the  working  conditions  of  shop 
and  maintenance  of  way  employees.  Where  clerical  work 
is  intermittent,  the  new  provisions  permit  the  employment  of 
men  on  "split  tricks" — prohibited  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  national  agreement. 

A  dissenting  opinion  directed  at  the  new  overtime  rules 
was  made  by  the  three  railroad  members  on  the  Board, 
Samuel  Higgins,  J.  H.  Elliott  and  Horace  Baker.  This 
opinion  termed  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  for  any 
service  rendered  by  the  clerical  employees  within  the  ten 
hour  period  as  "unjust,  unfair  and  unreasonable."  This 
dissenting  opinion  was  answered  at  length  by  W.  L.  Mc- 
Menimen  of  the  labor  group  on  the  Board  and  B.  VV.  Hooper 
and  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  members  of  the  public  group.  A.  O. 
Wharton  also  appended  a  dissenting  opinion,  concurring 
in  the  statement  signed  by  Messrs.  McMenimen,  Hooper  and 
Hanger  but  expressing  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  overtime  rule  on  the  grounds  that  punitive  overtime 
should  begin  after  the  eighth  hour  instead  of  the  ninth. 

The  new  provisions  are  effective  February  1,  and  "apply 
to  each  of  the  carriers  parties  to  the  dispute  covered  by  the 
decision,  except  in  such  instances  as  any  particular  carrier 
may  have  agreed  with  its  employees  upon  any  one  or  more 
of  such  rules,  in  which  case  the  rule  or  rules  agreed  upon 
by  the  carrier  and  its  employees  shall  apply  on  said  road." 

Board  Approves  27  Rules  of  the 

Clerks'  National  Agreement 

The  clerks'  national  agreement  contained  87  rules.  The 
new  code  announced  by  the  Board  contains  51  rules,  of  which 
27  are  reproductions  of  rules  of  the  national  agreement. 
Six  rules  of  the  national  agreement  are  automatically  elim- 
inated by  new  conditions  and  15  rules  have  been  changed — 
but  1 1  materially.  Thirty-nine  of  the  rules  of  the  national 
agreement  have  not  been  mentioned  in  the  new  code,  the 
points  involved  being  left  for  negotiation  between  the  indi- 
vidual carriers  and  their  own  clerical  forces.  Three  rules 
covering  new  points  of  controversy  have  been  added  by  the 
Board. 

The  15  rules  which  have  been  changed  in  this  order  are 
in  some  cases  more  elastic  and  in  others  more  specific.  The 
principal  change,  as  stated  above,  has  been  made  in  the 
provision  pertaining  to  overtime.  Under  the  clerks'  na- 
tional agreement  hourly  rated  employees  received  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  after  the  eighth  hour  and  daily  rated 
employees  received  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  full  number  of  hours  per  week  (produced 
by  multiplying  by  eight  the  days  of  the  weekly  assign- 
ment).    Under  the  new  rule  no  such  distinction   is  made 


and  all  employees  are  paid  pro-rata  rates  for  the  ninth  hour 
and  time  and  one-half  thereafter  for  overtime. 

Rules  Requiring  Punitive  Payments  Altered 

The  group  of  rules  relating  to  payments  for  intermittent 
service,  for  reporting,  for  work  during  meal  periods,  when 
notified  or  called,  when  Sunday  or  holiday  work  takes  less 
than  a  full  day  period,  and  for  travel  time  in  camp  cars, 
have  been  revised  in  general  to  cut  down  partly  payments 
to  employees  for  which  no  service  is  received.  The  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  these  rules  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

Rule  58  of  the  national  agreements  provided  in  part  that 
employees  should  be  paid  time  and  one-half  on  the  minute 
basis  for  service  performed  continuous  with  and  in  advance 
of  the  regular  work  period. 

The  new  rule  eliminates  this  provision  but  continues  the 
remaining  part  of  the  rule  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  minimum  of  three  hours  for  two  hours  work 
or  less  when  called  to  perform  work  not  continuous  with 
the  regular   work   period. 

Board  Authorizes  "Split  Tricks" 

Rule  49  of  the  national  agreement  relating  to  intermittent 
service  prohibited  the  working  of  "split  tricks,"  by  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  a  flat  monthly  rate  and  setting 
a  minimum  of  48  hours  per  week  for  workers  so  employed. 
The  new  rule  covering  this  point  states: 

Where  service  is  intermittent  8  hours  actual  time  on  duty  within 
a  spread  of  12  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work.  Employees 
filling  such  positions  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  all  time  actually 
on  duty  or  held  for  duty  in  excess  of  8  hours  from  the  time 
required  to  report  for  duty  to  the  time  of  release  within  12  con- 
secutive hours,  and  also  for  all  time  in  excess  of  12  consecutive 
hours  computed  continuously  from  the  time  first  required  to 
report  until  final  release.  Time  shall  be  counted  as  continuous 
service  in  all  cases  where  the  interval  of  release  from  duty  does 
not  exceed  one  hour. 

Under  the  old  rule  an  employee  reporting  for  duty  at 
eight  a.  m.  received  time  and  one-half  overtime  after  four 
p.  m.,  although  during  that  period  he  might  have  had  several 
hours  of  idleness.  The  decision  of  the  Board  on  this  point 
was  influenced  by  the  charges  which  have  been  made  that 
employees  actually  performed  other  work  in  such  intervals. 
For  instance  at  a  station  under  the  present  rule  where  all 
the  work,  due  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  only  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  comes  within  a  spread  of  12  hours, 
an  employee  covered  by  this  provision  would  report  for 
work  in  the  morning,  be  released  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
without  pay  and  report  in  the  evening  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day's  work  of  8  hours.  Under  the  old  rule  he  would 
have  been  paid  punitive  overtime  for  the  work  performed 
in  the  evening,  or  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  employ  two 
shifts. 

In  commenting  on  this  rule  at  the  Labor  Board  it  was 
said,  "Employment  conditions  of  this  sort  at  the  smaller 
stations  caused  criticism  by  the  farmers  who  contended  that 
the  employment  of  unnecessary  men  and  the  payment  of  puni- 
tive overtime,  because  of  periods  of  enforced  but  compen- 
sated idleness,  exerted  a  demoralizing  influence  on  labor 
conditions  in  the  country.  The  new  rule  will  not  only  allow 
the  railroads  to  open  many  small  stations  with  one  shift  of 
employees,  but  at  the  larger  terminals,  where  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  trains  is  bunched,  to  employ  baggagemen, 
train   announcers,   gatemen,   train   and  engine  crew   callers, 
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and  employees  in  similar  positions  on  'split  tricks'  instead 

of  having  to  maintain  two  shifts." 

Other   Changes   in   Punitive   Payment   Provisions 

Rule  SO  of  the  national  agreement,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  minimum  of  three  hours'  pay  for  employees  called 
and  not  used,  and  for  the  payment  of  eight  hours'  pay  if 
an  en;  tiled  is  released  before  the  end  of  a  full 

day's  work,  has  been  changed  to  provide  for  the  payment, 
under  such  conditions,  of  a  minimum  of  but  two  hours  in- 
stead of  three,  and  for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  it  worked  any  portion  of  the  day,  or  the  payment  of 
eight  hours  where  the  employee  is  worked  in  excess  of  four 
hours.  A  provision  has  also  been  added  to  this  rule  stat- 
ing that  it  does  not  apply  "to  regular  employees  who  lay 
off  of  their  own  accord  before  completion  of  the  day's  work." 

Rule  54  of  the  national  agreement,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  time  and  one-half  to  employees  who  work 
through  their  regular  meal  period,  has  been  changed  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  but  pro-rata  rates  under  these 
conditions. 

Rule  65  of  the  national  agreement,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a  minimum  of  two  hours  at  overtime  rates  for 
two  hours'  work  or  less,  and  pro-rata  rates  after  the  second 
hour  of  each  tour  of  duty,  to  employees  who  are  called  to 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  a  less  number  of  hours 
than  constitutes  a  day's  work,  has  been  changed  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  employees  under  these  conditions  at  the 
pro-rata  rates  for  actual  time  worked  with  a  minimum  of 
three  hours,  and  for  the  payment  of  time  worked  before  or 
after  the  limits  of  the  regular  week  day  assignment  in 
accordance  with  Rule  57,  which  has  already  been  described. 

Rule  66  of  the  national  agreement,  containing  a  method  for 
determining  the  daily  rate  of  employees  who  have  heretofore 
been  paid  on  a  monthly  or  weekly  basis,  has  been  re-written 
to  eliminate  the  specific  method  of  computation.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  rule  remains  unchanged. 

Rule  69  of  the  national  agreement,  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  straight  time  to  employees  traveling  in  boarding 
cars  during  regular  working  hours,  for  traveling  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  during  the  hours  established  for  work  periods 
on  other  days,  and  for  the  payment  of  half  time  for  time 
spent  in  traveling  in  boarding  cars  after  10  p,  m.  and  before 
6  a.  m.,  has  been  changed  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
paying  for  any  time  so  spent  after  the  regular  work  period 
hours. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  scope  of  the  rules  has 
■  !  so  that  the  clerks  which  this  agreement  covers 
have  been   divided    into  two  ■  [erica]   workers 
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give  employees  who  are  leaving  the  service  a  letter  showing 
the  length  of  their  service,  the  capacity  in  which  they  were 
employed  and  their  cause  for  leaving,  if  the  employee  re- 
quests  it. 

The  other  changes  made  in  the  rules  are  of  a  minor  nature 
and  will  not  bring  about  any  decided  changes  in  the  working 
conditions  of  clerical  employees. 

Tlie  rule-  of  the  national  agreement  which  have  been  con- 
tinued  in    the  new  code  are  those  headed  or  pertaining  to 
'  it-hour  day,  length  of  meal  periods,  con- 
tinuous  work  without  meal  period,  time  of  the  meal  period, 
irting  time,  starting  time  of  shifts,  employees  re- 
called leting  their  regular  tour  of  duty,  absorbing 
Hi  .  authorizing  overtime,  notification  when  time  claims 
ed,  'I  i-   oi   rest    temporary  assignment,  witnesses 
when  attending  court,  rating  positions,  preservation  of  rates. 
i    women    employees,    pay    in    new    positions,    posting 
transfer  by  management  and  by  seniority,  transporta- 
tion, incapacitated  employees,  furnishing  of  machines,  bond 
premiums,  free  transportation  and  rates. 

The  rules  of  the  national  agreement  which  are  remanded 
to  negotiation  between  the  individual  carriers  and  their  cler- 
ical forces  include  those  headed  or  pertaining  to  vacancies 
and  new  positions,  declining  promotions,  failure  to  qualify, 
declaring  former  position  vacant,  bulletins,  temporary  ap- 
pointments, short  vacancies,  indefinite  vacancies,  long  vacan- 
cies, change  in  rates,  bidding  for  positions  after  absence. 
more  than  one  vacancy,  changing  starting  time,  reducing 
forces,  rosters,  scope  of  roster,  filing  applications,  transfer- 
rin" consolidations,  positions  abolished,  re-entering  service, 
excepted  positions,  validating  records,  exercising  seniority. 
hearings,  appeals,  further  appeal,  grievances,  representation. 
right  of  appeal,  advice  of  cause,  exoneration,  date  of  suspen- 
sion, transportation,  organization  membership,  pending  de- 
rision, time  limit,  leave  of  absence  and  extension  of  senior 
ity.  These  rules  in  general  compromise  Articles  III.  IV  and 
V  of  the  clerks'  national  covering  broadly  the  reg- 

,  of  seniority,  discipline  and  grievances  and  leave-  of 
absence. 

Regarding  rules  on  vacations  and  sick  leave  with  pa) .  the 

decision  -ays:     In  the  opinion  of  the  Labor  Board 

the  question  of  vacations  and  sick  leave  with  pay  is  one  which 

-h,  uld  be  left  at  this  time  to  the  carriers  and  their  respective 

employees  for  the  adoption  of  such  rules  as  may  be  severally 

mutually  agreed  upon. 

rhose  rule-  in  the  new  code  which  are  similar  to  rui 

mi  nt  do  not  carry  with  them  the  interpre 

of  the  Railroad  Administration,  adjustment  boards  or 

similar  cording  to  the  closing  terms  of  this  de 
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that  the  imposing  of  rules  requiring  punitive  payment  lor  any 
service  rendered  by  employees  covered  by  this  decision  within 
the  10-hour  period  is  unjust,  unfair,  unreasonable,  and  burdens 
the  carrier  with  an  uneconomical  condition. 

Labor  and  Public  Members  Join 

in  Answering  Dissenting  Opinion 

The  answer  to  this  opinion  by  Messrs.  McMenimen, 
Hooper  and  Hanger  takes  up  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the 
railroad  representatives  in  detail.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  this  answer: 

I  in  first  paragraph  of  the  dissenting  opinion  stating 
that  "prior  to  federal  control  of  railroads  clerical  forces  gen- 
erally were  paid  on  a  monthly  rate  basis  which  covered  all 
service  rendered"  is  termed  ''erroneous  to  the  extent  that  a 
number  of  carriers  were  paying  overtime  to  clerical  and  sta- 
tion employees  prior  to  federal  control." 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  dissenting  opinion  stating 
that  employees  covered  by  the  clerks'  agreement  generally 
worked  ten  hours  per  day  and  were  paid  pro  rata  rates  for 
all  time  worked  is  characterized  as  "erroneous  to  a  very 
large  degree"  and  ''rather  indefinite."  In  support  of  this 
opinion  Messrs.  McMenimen,  Hooper  and  Hanger  cite  a 
large  number  of  responses  by  individual  railroads  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  during  federal  control  to  ascertain  certain 
facts  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  employment  governing 
employees  covered  by  Supplement  7  to  General  Order  27 
which,  it  is  claimed,  covers  the  employees  in  question.  Most 
of  the  answers  quoted  indicate  that  clerical  employees  did  . 
not  work  ten  hours  a  day  as  a  rule,  the  answers  varying  on 
different  carriers.  To  further  sustain  their  position,  Messrs. 
McMenimen,  Hooper  and  Hanger  quote  from  the  monthly 
report  on  employees'  service  and  compensation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  month  of  July,  1921, 
which  shows  that  the  various  classes  of  employees  covered 
by  the  clerks'  national  agreement  during  that  month  worked 
from  169  to  222  hours  per  employee  on  straight  time,  and 
from  1  to  17  hours  overtime. 

The  statement  in  the  dissenting  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
"the  Clerks'  rules  govern  a  large  class  who  are  not  clerks, 
either  by  training  or  skill  required,  such  as  yard  clerks,  mes- 
senger boys,  chore  boys,  laborers,  students,  apprentices,  etc.," 
is  refuted  by  the  statement  that  the  inexperienced  clerical 
workers  "comprise  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total."  It 
is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  "yard  clerks  are  among  the 
most  important  clerks  on  the  railroad  and  their  work  not 
only  requires  training  and  special  skill  but  considerable 
responsibility." 

Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  the  dissenting  opinion  which 
states  that  "the  work  of  all  classes  covered  by  this  agree- 
ment is  to  an  extent  intermittent  and  does  not  require  con- 
stant application,"  Messrs.  McMenimen,  Hooper  and  Hanger 
again  cite  figures  from  the  report  of  employees  and  compen- 
sation for  July  showing  that  the  number  of  employees  in 
that  month,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  clerks'  rule, 
was  309,793.  They  add  "it  will  be  noted  that  approximately 
205,000  of  these  employees  are  clerical  workers.  It  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  by  certain  railroad  managers  that 
about  50  percent  of  clerical  workers  in  railroad  service  are 
employed  in  the  general  offices  and  a  large  percentage  of  the 
balance  are  in  the  larger  freight  stations,  division  offices  and 
store  departments  where  the  work  performed  requires  con- 
tinuous application  throughout  the  entire  tour  of  duties.  In 
any  event  Rule  49  of  this  decision  provides  that  the  eight 
hours  work  may  be  distributed  within  a  spread  of  12  hours 
without  payment  of  any  overtime." 

A.  O.  Wharton  Files  Separate  Opinion 

Mr.  Wharton's  statement  accompanying  the  Board's  de- 
cision says: 

"I  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the  majority,  although 
opposed  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  57  for  reasons  set  out  in 


the  majority  statement  and  because  the  principle  of  punitive 
payment  for  overtime  after  eight  hours,  for  service  of  this 
character,  is  so  well  established  and  so  generally  recognized, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  not  my  conception  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Transportation  Act  wherein  the  Labor 
Board  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  'just  and 
reasonable'  working  conditions." 

Interstate  Cited 

The  Labor  Board  has  cited  the  Interstate  Railroad  to 
appear  before  it  on  February  6  to  determine  whether  or  not 
that  road  has  violated  a  decision  of  the  Board  in  a  contro- 
versy between  this  carrier  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  On  December  31,  1921,  the  Labor  Board 
ordered  the  Interstate  Railroad  to  reinstate  a  switchman  and 
fireman  who  claimed  to  have  been  discharged  because  they 
had  responded  to  requests  from  union  officers  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  status  of  wages  being  paid  on  the  carrier. 
The  carrier,  according  to  the  Labor  Board,  did  not  combat 
these  charges  but  replied  to  the  effect  that  it  did  not  care  to 
present  any  evidence  in  the  case  because  it  did  not  deal  with 
its  employees  through  the  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Board  then  sustained  the  position  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations and  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  these  men  with 
pay  for  time  lost.  It  is  now  charged  that  the  carrier  has 
refused  to  allow  them  to  re-enter  the  service. 


Automatic  Train  Stops  in  Use 

on  American  Railroads 

The  notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  call- 
ing upon  prominent  railroads  to  install  automatic 
train  stops,  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  14,  page  189,  has  revived  interest  in  the  general 
subject  of  automatic  stops,  and  many  inquirers  are  calling 
for  information  concerning  it.  Apparatus  of  this  character 
is  already  in  use  on  11  railroads  in  this  country,  of  which 
four  run  both  passenger  and  freight  trains,  and  it  will  be  of 
interest  at  this  time  to  note  briefly  the  situation  on  these  rail- 
roads. The  list  below,  "List  A,"  gives  the  names  of  these 
roads,  with  some  data  concerning  the  kinds  of  apparatus  and 
the  extent  of  the  installations. 

This  list  begins  with  elevated  and  subway  intramural 
railroads,  the  situations  of  which  are  so  different  from  those 
of  ordinary  railroads  that  most  students  of  the  problem  have 
paid  little  heed  to  the  question  of  adapting  the  simple  me- 
chanical trips  of  these  city  railroads  to  the  needs  of  heavy 
and  mixed  trunk-line  service;  but  it  is  proper  to  include 
the  city  lines  in  this  list,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  main 
reason  for  classing  the  simple  trip  as  available  only  on  these 
city  roads  is  that  it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  being  inter- 
fered with  by  snow  and  frost;  but  the  government  now  calls 
for  installations  where  snow  and  frbst  do  not  make  much 
trouble;  and  the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  these  trips  to 
apparatus  usable  in  cold  climates  has  not  as  yet  been  thor- 
oughly studied. 

Second,  the  experience  of  the  subways  and  the  elevated 
lines  should  be  availed  of  by  all  railroads  in  the  matter  of 
discipline  of  runners.  One  of  the  persistent  arguments 
against  the  use  of  automatic  train  stops  is  that  they  will 
make,  or  tend  to  make,  all  enginemen  careless.  But  officers 
of  roads  using  the  stops  give  strong  testimony  that  the 
actual  effect  is  exactly  the  other  way;  the  stops  make  the 
men  more  careful.  Testimony  on  this  point  on  the  Boston 
Elevated  covers  a  period  of  over  20  years.  The  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  with  its  more  varied  traffic  and  different 
conditions,  confirms  the  story  of  the  Boston  Elevated.     An 
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important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of  automatic 
stops  on  a  busy  line  is  the  success  or  unsuccess)  with  which 
the  enginemen  maintain  smooth  and  regular  operation;  and 
no  road  can  afford  to  ignore  the  records  of  the  years  of 
successful  operation  on  these  city  railroads,  with  their  many 
hundreds  of  motormen. 

In  a  second  list,  "List  B,"  there  are  shown  the  names  of 
roads  on  which  experimental  installations  have  been  made. 
Of  the  Id  items  in  this  list,  five — Nos.  1,  6,  7,  13  and  15 — 
have  been  the  subject  of  recent  published  descriptions  or 
news  notes,  as  shown  in  the  list.  Item  12  refers  to  a  recently 
reported  contract,  concerning  which  we  have  no  detailed 
information.  The  other  10  refer  to  experiments  which  have 
been  closed,  or  which  have  lain  dormant  for  a  considerable 
length   of  time. 

t  C"  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  items  given  in  "List  B." 

The  most  recent  comprehensive  publication  relating  to 
automatic  train  stops  is  the  report  of  the  Automatic  Train 
Control  Committee  (A.  M  Hun.  chairman),  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  which  report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  director-general  of  railroads  on  December  31, 
1919,  and  abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  16  and 
30,  1920,  pages  227  and  382.  This  report,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Burt  Report,  gave  the  results  of  a  thorough 
and  intimate  study  made  by  a  committee  of  seven,  including 
.-ix  railroad  officers  and  engineers,  and  W.  P.  Borland,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi"ion. 

Besides  analyzing  and  describing  the  different  types 
of  apparatus  and  giving  brief  descriptions  of  devices  exam- 
ined, the  report,  following  its  general  conclusions,  gives  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  subject;  and  a  list  of  17 
devices,  more  or  less  fully  developed,  which  were  deemed 
worthy  of  further  tests.  Eleven  of  these  devices  are  noted  in 
the  tables  which  are  printed  herewith. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  extremely  cautious,  the 
most  progressive  paragraph  being  that  to  the  effect  that,  on 
f  heavy  traffic,  fully  equipped  with  automatic  block 
signals,  the  use  of  train  control  devices  "is  desirable."  The 
committee  recommended  that  after  the  termination  of  federal 
control  of  the  railroads,  its  work  should  be  continued  by  a 
committ.r  of  the  American  Railway  Association;  and  such  a 
committee  was  established.  Of  this  committee.  C.  E.  Denney, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  is 
chairman,  and  G.  I".  Lib     I  is  secretary, 

last  named  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is- 
sued a  list  of  requisites  for  automatic  train  control  which 
was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  4,  1921. 

List  A— Automatic  Stop?  II 

over    20    years.       Simple    mechanical 

b       Intcrborough    R..;  •    New    York— Subway    and    elevated 

pie     mechanical     trip.       Described     in     SiRnal     Dictionary. 
117. 

Same 

i  protected 

1 

,        B,  1    lines. 

1     freight 


;  Washington  Water  Power  Company.  This  is  a  trolley  road;  overhead 
automatic  stops  in  use  on  22  milts.  Described  in  Signal  Dictionary, 
page    112. 

*  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Double  track  line,  overhead  trip.  Signal 
Dictionary,    page    113. 

List    B — Automatic    Train-Stop    Experiments 

1  Buffalo.    Rochester    S:    Pittsburgh. — General    Railway     Signal    Co.,    In- 

duction apparatus;  Railway  Age,  October  29,  1921.  page  81", 

2  Canadian   Pacific. — Prentice    "wireless"   apparatus.      Railway    Age,    June 

23,    1911. 

3  Chicago,    Burlingtcn    &   Quincy. — Gollos  automatic   slop.      Railway   Age, 

March   21.   1916. 

4  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — VVooding's  train  control.     Railway 

Age,  September   14,  1917,  and  November  9,   1917. 

5  Intcrborough    Rapid    Transit    Co. — G.   P.   Finnigan's   induction   apparatus. 

Described  by  J.  M.  Waldron  in  the  R  [une  16,  1911. 

6  Erie. — International  Signal   Company's  apparatus:    Webb   system.     Rail- 

way  Age.  January  14,  1922,  page  175. 

7  New   York  Central. — Sprague  induction  system.     Railway  Age,  Novem- 

ber  26,    1921,   page    1051. 
S       New  York   Municipal  Railways   (Brooklyn   Rapid  Transit   Co.)      Elabor- 
ate speed  control  system,  made  by  the  General  Railway   Signal  Co.; 
subjected   to    elabcrate   tests    in    1916.      Description    in   the   Signal   En- 
.    August,    1915. 

9  New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford — The    Webb    apparatus,    noticed 

above,    was   subjected    to    extensive    tests    in    1917. 

10  Pennsylvania    (Western    Lines.) — Gray-Thurber    system;    tested    by    the 

Division     of    Safety,     Interstate    Commerce    Commission,     in     1914. 
Report   submitted   to  Congress  on   January   9,    1915. 

11  Philadelphia   &   Reading. — Schweyer's  induction   svstem.     Railway  Age, 

June  21   and  July   5,    1918. 

12  Pittsburgh    &    Lake    Erie. — Union    Switch    &    Signal    Co. 

13  Raritan   River. — M-V  All-weather  train  control.     Railway  Age,  January 

14,    1922.   page    185. 

14  Southern    (C.    N     < '.   S    T.   P.) — Julian-Beggs   automatic   speed   control. 

Railwc  U  irch  21,  1916. 

15  Southern   Pacific. — National    Safety   Appliance   Co.      Experimental   plant 

is   now   being   installed   between    Hayward,    I  alif.,    and   Halvern. 

16  Western    Pacific. — National    Safety   Appliance   Company's   induction   ap- 

paratus subjected  to  extensive  tests  near  OroviUe,  Cal.     Ra-- 
October  8,    1915. 


List  C — Index   to  Names  of  Proprietors 
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Mi    ii       I'      numbers  at   the    left    refer   to   the    pa 
Table   B,  and  the  letters  to  Table  A. 
..     Bostwick     See    National    Safety    Appliance    Company. 

5  Finnigan — Intcrborough  Rapid  Trans 

i       Gem  Signal    Co.— B.   R.   &   P.    Rv. 

Gen  :ral   Ra  -B.  R.  T.  Co.  (N.  Y.  Municipal  R. 

3       Gollos— C.    B.   &   Q.    R.    R. 
Iliurber — Pennsylvania 

International   Signal   Co.— Eric  and    N.   Y..   N     II.   ,\    II 

14  Julian-HeRRS—Southern. 

13      M-V    All  weather    train    control— Raritan    River. 
Miller-   Chicago   S    Eastern    Illinois. 

d    Safety    Appliance   Co. — Western    Pacific. 

15  National   Sal  Co. — Southern  Pacific. 
Prentice — Canadian    Pacific. 

h       Regan — Chicago,    Rock    Island   &    Pacific. 

VI  icr- Philadelphia   &   Reading, 
i       Shadlc — Cincinnati.    Indianapolis   A    Western. 
7       Sprague — New     ^ 
12     Union   Switi  I    >     -Pittsburgh  ,v   Lake   Erie. 

6  Webb   (See   International   Signal  Co.) 

i      \\ ling     I  ■■  I         n  anna  8   Western, 

The  devices  named  by  the  Burt  Committee,  December, 
1910,  as  available  for  test,  were  as  follows:  In  Table  A, 
items  f.  g,  h.  i:  in    rable  B,  items  1,  4.  6,  7,  11,  12,  15. 

Tin  following  references  to  the  Railway  Age  will  be  of 
interest  io  those  win  may  wish  to  examine  the  subject  of  cab 
signals,  some  of  the  details  of  which  are  of  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automatii  stop  problem: 

p 

■ 

M 

i       \  B.  1 

i  ■  ;   page   1 1 1 

Matter  supplementary  to  the  above  mentioned  article  b)  Mr 
w       enbruch  max  be  found  in  a  paper  by  F,  Maison,  in  the 

Bulletin    of    llie    lnlirn.iliim.il    K.nl  \       d    :         V 

vember,  1921       Mi     Maison's  paper  has  Keen  prepared  for 
i  R  I  held  in 

Rome  next  April,     it  fills  about  nini  the  Bulletin, 

mi.  h's  pap  ■  termi- 

nating about  1914;   tnd  the  author  promise-  i  second  paper 
dealing  with  developments  in  this  held  since  19M 


Shippers  Urge  Reductions  in  Freight  Rates 


Program  Provides  for  Testimony  as  to  Various  Groups  of  Com- 
modities and  on  Behalf  of  Public  and  Labor 


The  rate  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission since  January  19  has  been  devoted  to  testimony 
of  shippers  as  to  particular  commodities,  beginning  with 
coal  and  coke  on  January  19  and  20,  and  ore,  furnace  ma- 
terials and  iron  and  steel  articles  on  January  21  and  23, 
and  sand  and  gravel,  brick,  lime,  cement,  gypsum  and  as- 
phalt on  January  24  and  25.  A  revised  schedule  of  dates 
for  the  hearing  as  to  various  commodities  has  been  published, 
which  devotes  four  days,  January  30  to  February  4,  to 
testimony  of  the  public  and  shippers  as  to  general  aspects 
of  the  case.  It  is  understood  that  during  this  period  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Hoover  and  Walker  D.  Hines,  former 
director  general  of  railroads,  will  appear.  February  10-11 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  railway  labor  organizations. 

The  other  dates  for  commodities  are  as  follows:  January 
26-27,  lumber  and  forest  products;  January  28,  fertilizers 
and  materials,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphate  rock;  February  8, 
vegetable  oil  and  soap;  February  9,  grain,  flour  and  agri- 
cultural products;  February  15,  canned  goods  and  whole- 
sale groceries;  February  16,  fruits  and  vegetables;  February 
18,  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products;  February  20,  beverages 
and  beverage  containers;  waste  material;  February  21-22, 
livestock  and  packing  house  products;  February  23-24,  pe- 
troleum and  petroleum  products;  February  25,  other  com- 
modities. Announcement  will  be  made  later  of  dates  for 
carriers'  rebuttal  evidence  and  for  oral  argument.  In  be- 
ginning the  commodity  testimony  Commissioner  Hall  asked 
the  witnesses  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  investigation  is- not 
being  held  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  questions  of  rela- 
tionships, differentials,  etc. 

Coal 

J.  D.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation, the  first  witness  on  behalf  of  shippers,  urged  a  heavy 
nation-wide  cut  in  freight  rates  on  coal  as  a  means  of  low- 
ering the  cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  improving  the 
economic  position  of  the  nation  as  the  first  to  be  made  if 
the  commission  finds  that  any  rate  reductions  are  warranted. 
He  said,  however,  that  the  association  does  not  have  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  carriers'  finances  to 
attempt  to  say  whether  rates  generally  can  be  reduced  or  to 
what  extent,  and  it  is  entirely  satisfied  to  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  that  question  to  the  commission. 

"We  feel,"  he  said,  "that  the  position  of  bituminous  coal 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  is  such  that  under  present 
circumstances  the  rates  on  this  commodity  deserve  special 
consideration.  Our  position  is  that  material  reductions  in 
these  rates  should  reduce  the  unit  operating  expenses  of  the 
carriers  and  tend  to  increase  their  traffic.  Moreover,  we  are 
convinced  that  such  rate  reductions  are  necessary  to  the  re- 
vival of  business  and  industry,  upon  which  the  carriers  must 
depend  primarily  for  increased  revenue.  Although  not  an 
issue  here,  the  inflated  wage  scales  in  the  mines  and  upon 
the  railroads  are  an  important  part  of  those  economic  condi- 
tions and  I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  stated  clearly  the 
position  of  the  bituminous  coal  producers  as  I  understand 
it,  did  I  not  recognize  that  fact  and  state  it  as  the  con- 
viction of  these  men  that  such  inflated  wage  scales  on  the 
roads  and  in  the  mines  must  be  readjusted.  I  wish  it  clearly 
understood  at  the  outset  that  the  National  Coal  Association 
wants  the  carriers  to  receive  a  fair  and  adequate  return,  not 
only  because  such  return  is  just  to  them,  but  because  it  is 
even  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United   States 


Washington.  D.  C. 

and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  We  approach  this  inquiry 
with  every  desire  to  give  full  weight  to  the  requirements  of 
the  carriers'  financial  position.'' 

Although  not  definitely  suggesting  what  particular  cut  in 
rates  the  railroads  ought  to  make,  Mr.  Morrow  said  that 
through  the  savings  to  the  carriers  in  fuel  coal  alone,  and 
making  allowance  for  the  saving  in  freight  rates  on  their 
own  fuel  coal,  the  railroads  undoubtedly  would  be  justified 
in  making  a  reduction  of  75  cents  a  ton,  although,  he  said, 
it  might  be  only  50  cents.  Mr.  Morrow  also  referred  to  the 
reductions  in  prices  of  some  of  the  other  materials  used  by 
the  railroads,  but  said  he  did  not  wish  10  over-estimate  the 
extent  of  such  reductions,  because  he  was  not  familiar  with 
the  financial  position  of  the  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  railway  supplies  nor  with  their  ability  to  pass  on  the 
full  measure  of  any  reduction  in  their  production  costs. 

When  Mr.  Morrow  had  urged  a  reduction  in  export  coal 
rates,  Commissioner  Hall  remarked  that  it  seems  to  be  "a 
little  strong''  to  say  that  the  rail  rate  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  loss  of  export  business.  It  remains  to  be  demonstrated, 
he  said,  whether  a  reduction  of  the  rail  rate  to  nothing  at 
all  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  American  producers  to 
compete  with  foreign  coal. 

Mr.  Morrow  cited  figures  showing  that  the  railroads  are 
paying  considerably  less  for  bituminous  coal  than  for  months 
past  and  quoted  witnesses  for  the  carriers  as  admitting  that 
their  fuel  costs  for  the  coming  year,  particularly  for  the 
coal  year  beginning  April  1  next,  after  wage  readjustments 
are  made  in  the  unionized  coal  mines,  will  be  considerably 
lower  than  for  the  past  year. 

As  indicating  the  excessive  freight  charge  on  haulage  of 
coal  today,  Mr.  Morrow  pointed  out  that  the  average  rate 
per  ton  is  $2.27,  as  against  an  average  sales  price  at  the 
bituminous  mines  of  $2.13  a  ton,  or  14  cents  higher  than  the 
cost  of  the  coal. 

"The  freight  charge  of  $150  or  $200  on  a  car  of  coal  which 
can  be  bought  at  the  mines  for  from  $50  to  $100,"  said  Mr.  Mor- 
row, "shows  on  its  face  the  disproportion  between  the  transpor- 
tation cost  and  the  market  value  of  the  commodity. 

"Doubling  the  freight  rate  on  a  carload  of  motor  cars,  for 
example,  from  Detroit  to  Washington  between  1914  and  1922, 
added  only  $15  or  $20  to  the  price  of  a  car  selling  at  approxi- 
mately $1,000  to  $1,500.  Such  a  condition  makes  no  material 
difference  to  the  customer  who  is  ready  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  motor 
car,  but  an  increase  of  $50  or  $100  a  car  on  coal  which  is  being 
sold  at  the  mines  for  less  than  the  transportation  charge  on  that 
coal  to  destination,  will  quite  obviously  have  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  consumer  of  that  coal  who  expects  to  use  it  in  industrial 
establishments." 

To  make  plain  the  relation  of  the  transportation  charges 
to  the  present  high  price  of  delivered  coal,  Mr.  Morrow 
stated  that  48 1/2  per  cent  of  each  dollar  paid  for  coal  ordered 
by  the  manufacturer  goes  to  the  operator,  out  of  which  all 
his  costs  must  come,  while  51  y2  per  cent  goes  to  pay  the 
freight  on  the  coal. 

Mr.  Morrow  quoted  from  reports  just  obtained  by  the 
National  Coal  Association  from  operators  with  55,460,000 
tons  of  bituminous  tonnage  during  the  7  months  from  April 
1  to  October  31,  1921,  showing  that  during  those  months 
there  was  an  average  loss  of  2  cents  a  ton,  while  the  reports 
for  November  and  December  showed  even  further  losses. 

Mr.  Morrow  pointed  out  that,  while  wage  cuts  in  the 
union  mines  "would  result  in  some  lowering"  of  the  mine 
price  of  coal,  still  the  effect  of  such  reductions  alreadv  has 
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inted  in  several  fields  through  reductions  in  the 
mine  price  to  m.vt  lower  wage  and  mine  prices  in  competing 
non-union  fields. 

George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director  of  the  American 
Wholi  the  present  rates  on  coal 

are  not  necessary  to  allow  the  railroads  to  collect  the  needed 
revenues  and  he  produced  voluminous  statistics  to  show  that 
with  a  normal  tonnage  the  railroads  could  stand  a  reduction 
of  13.87  per  cent  of  their  revenues  and  still  earn  6  per  cent 
on  their  value.  Rates  that  will  do  this,  he  said,  are  unrea- 
sonably high,  and  he  did  not  understand  that  the  carriers 
contend  for  a  schedule  of  rates  so  high  that  they  can  earn  6 
per  cent  in  years  of  depression.  The  rates,  Mr.  Cushing 
contended,  should  be  no  higher  than  50  per  cent  above  the 
rates  of  April,   1917. 

Mr.  Cushing  attempted  to  predict  the  future  traffic  of 
the  carriers  by  estimating  a  continued  increase  in  coal 
production  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  recovery  after  periods 
of  depression  in  the  past  and  then  declared  that  the  statistics 
indicate  that  the  growth  of  coal  production  measures  pre 
cisely  the  expansion  of  all  business.  The  figures  of  the 
American  Coal  Association  show,  he  said,  that  for  each  car 
of  coal  loaded,  the  railways  load  a  fraction  more  than  three 
cars  of  all  freight  other  than  coal.  In  addition  to  a  general 
reduction  of  coal  rates,  he  said,  the  rates  now  applying  on 
export  coal  are  unreasonable  to  the  extent  of  $1  a  ton,  that 
in  any  readjustment  of  rates  the  differentials  as  between 
producing  districts  which  obtained  on  April  6,  1917,  should 
be  preserved  and  that  reconsignment  and  demurrage  charges 
should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  the  railways  have  a  reasonable  expectancy 
of  business  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
country  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow,  that  the  railways  are 
by  law  guaranteed  against  those  fluctuations  of  earnings 
which  formerly  arose  from  competitive  rates  and  that  this 
expectancy  of  steadily  increasing  business  at  stable  rates 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  any  business  concern. 

Mr.  Morrow  and  Mr.  Cushing  were  recalled  by  the  com- 
mission to  discuss  the  question  of  seasonal  coal  rates  or  any 
other  method  of  equalizing  the  production  of  coal  throughout 
the  vear.     Both  expressed   the  opinion  that   it  would  take 
more  than  a  difference  in  the  freight  rate  to  overcome  the 
conditions  which  lead  consumers  to  buy  coal  in  general  only 
as  they  need  it  and  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  seasonal  fluctuations  is  to  find  a  way  to  equalize  the  need 
for  coal.     Mr.  Cushing  said  the  coal  industry  had  always 
made  seasonal  coal  prices  but  they  had  had  little  effect  in 
ig  people  to  buy  coal  when   they  didn't  want   it. 
Mr     Cushing    -aid   that    the   need    of    industry   for   coal    is 
trolled  by  the  seasonal  buying  power  of  the  farmer. 
the  opinion  that  they  would  prefer  to  have 
ervice   than 
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Association,  said  that  present  prices  of  anthracite  are  too 
high  for  the  average  consumer  to  pay.  The  anthracite  pro- 
ducers, he  said,  "gravely  doubt"  that  general  rate  reductions 
would  restore  general  prosperity,  but  consider  that  freight 
rates  on  their  product  should  be  lowered  to  nearer  the  rates 
on   bituminous. 

Iron,  Steel  and  Ore 

Shippers  of  iron  and  steel  articles  in  general  asked  for 
an  elimination  of  the  increases  made  by  the  commission  in 
Ex  Parte  74.  although  most  of  them  disclaimed  any  intention 
to  deprive  the  carriers  of  adequate  revenues.  M.  D.  Lang- 
horne,  speaking  for  the  Virginia  Pig  Iron  Association,  de- 
clared that  every  blast  furnace  and  ore  mine  in  his  state  is 
closed  down  because  they  cannot  operate  without  losing 
from  $4  to  $5  on  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  He  said  that 
if  rates  on  basic  commodities  should  be  reduced,  the  move- 
ment will  be  so  stimulated  that  the  carriers  will  receive  a 
larger  net  revenue  than  they  are  receiving  at  present.  A.  G. 
Mai  Kenzie,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Utah  chapter  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  said  that  freight  rates  consti- 
tute 22  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  metals  that 
come  from  the  mines  in  Utah,  which  are  now  operating  at 
about  28  per  cent  of  capacity.  Even'  item  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion had  been  reduced,  he  said,  except  freight  rates. 

J.  A.  Topping,  chairman  of  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company,  appeared  as  spokesman  for  40  independent  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers.  He  said  that  excessive  freight 
rates,  like  excessive  prices  for  iron  and  steel,  were  both  the 
outgrowth  of  war  conditions.  The  manufacturers  have  taken 
steps  to  bring  about  liquidation  and  deflation  and  they 
believe  that  freight  reductions  are  essential  to  a  normal  con- 
sumption of  iron  and  steel.  He  recognized  that  the  problem 
is  whether  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  can  be 
reduced  sufficiently  and  that  this  is  largely  a  labor  question. 
Vet.  he  said,  this  item  has  hardly  iieen  touched.  The  reduc- 
tion in  railroad  wages  has  amounted  to  only  about  12  per 
cent  while  the  wages  of  most  other  labor  have  been  reduced 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.  He  said  that  if  the  Adamson  law 
-lands  in  the  way,  its  repeal  should  be  urged  in  the  public 
interest  and  he  advocated  making  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  principle  that  two  boards  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  or  parts  of  the  same  subject  cause  only  confusion. 
Specifically,  Mr.  Topping  advocated  the  cancellation  of  the 
increases  made  in  Ex  Parte  74,  and  such  other  adjustments 
as  might  appear  equitable  upon  the  completion  of  the  com- 
ttion.  He  thought  that  with  special  read- 
justments the  volume  of  tonnage  would  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  would  be  no  material  shortage  in  the  net 
lie   of   the   carriers   below   a    fair   return. 

Cancellation   of   the    increases   made   in   El    Parte    '■ 
also  advocated  I  )   1      V  Ogden,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
my;  Robert  Hula  for  the  inde- 
pendent plants  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  L,  C  Bihler, 
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I.  C.  C.  Finds  Hardwood  Lumber  Rates  Unreasonable 


Six  Commissioners  Favor  Slight  Reduction,  Two  for  Larger 
Reductions  and  Three  Disapprove  of  Any 


Tm:  wim.  differences  of  opinion  which  exist  among 
the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  to  how  rates  ought  to  he  reduced  are  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  report  made  public  on  January  20  in  the 
Southern  hardwood  lumber  case,  the  third  important  case 
in  which  the  commission  has  prescribed  rate  reductions 
since  its  order  in  Ex  Parte  74.  The  majority  report,  which 
represents  the  views  of  6  of  the  11  commissioners,  finds  that 
the  rates  on  hardwood  lumber  and  forest  products  from  points 
in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  central 
territory  and  other  defined  territories  north  of  the  Ohio 
river  are  and  will  be  for  the  future  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  the  rates  in  effect  August  25,  1920,  by  more 
than  the  amounts  shown  in  a  table  in  the  report,  which  range 
from  6  to  11  cents  per  100  pounds. 

As  in  the  reports  in  the  western  livestock  and  hay  and 
grain  cases,  no  order  was  issued,  but  the  report  says  the 
carriers  will  be  expected  to  file  and  make  effective  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  made  not  later  than  March  6, 
by  publication  upon  not  less  than  10  days'  notice. 

In  the  hay  and  grain  case,  after  the  railroads  had  failed 
to  file  the  tariffs  by  the  date  named,  a  formal  order  was 
issued  for  a  later  date. 

Two  Dissenting  Opinions 

There  were  two  concurring  and  two  dissenting  opinions. 
Chairman  McChord  said  he  concurred  in  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  majority  as  far  as  they  go,  but  thought  they 
fell  short  of  substantial  justice  to  the  shippers,  and  to  his 
mind  the  commission  should  issue  an  order  prescribing 
more  substantial  reductions.  Commissioner  Campbell  sub- 
scribed to  Mr.  McChord's  views. 

Commissioner  Potter  concurred  in  the  report  with  respect 
only  to  reductions  of  rates  to  points  where  such  reductions 
make  for  a  restoration  of  relationships  as  they  existed  prior 
to  August  26,  1920,  while  Commissioner  Daniels  filed  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  objecting  that  the  finding  was  based  on 
"inadequate  and  tenuous  grounds"  and  is  "particularly  un- 
fortunate because  it  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  conducting 
a  general  investigation  to  determine  whether  we  may  lawfully 
require  further  rate  reductions  than  those  already  made,  not 
including  this,  and  without  awaiting  the  outcome  of  that 
inquiry." 

Commissioner  Eastman  also  dissented,  saying  that  while 
the  reductions  are  not  large  in  amount  and  while  he  agreed 
that  the  restoration  of  rate  differences  as  they  existed  prior 
to  August  26,  1920,  is  desirable,  it  does  not  seem  to  him 
that  this  proves  that  the  rates  assailed  are  unreasonable. 

Those  who  presumably  favored  the  majority  report,  there- 
fore, were  Commissioners  Cox  (who  is  named  as  the  author 
of  the  report),  Aitchison,  Esch,  Hall,  Lewis  and  Meyer. 
Commissioner  Aitchison  was  recently  attacked  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Trammell  of  Florida  who  said  that 
Mr.  Aitchison  had  tried  to  bring  the  case  to  a  vote  at  a 
time  when  two  commissioners  were  absent  and  it  appeared 
that  a  majority  of  those  present  would  oppose  a  reduction 
in  the  rates.  This  speech  was  also  made  the  occasion  of  a 
protest  by  a  number  of  Southern  senators  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  given  the  South  additional  representation  upon 
the  commission,  although  Chairman  McChord  is  from  Ken- 
tucky, and   Senator  Trammell  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 


Washington,  D.  C. 
for  a  geographical  distribution  of  commissioners  in  future 
appointments. 

Pending  Since  October  10 

The  case  has  been  pending  before  the  commission  since 
October  10  and  the  report  is  dated  January  16.  The  com- 
plaint was  initiated  by  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traffic 
Association  and  other  hardwood  interests  intervened  in  sup- 
port of  the  complaint,  which  attacked  as  unreasonable  the 
rates  on  hardwood  logs,  bolts,  billets  and  other  rough  material 
between  points  in  the  South,  and  as  unreasonable,  unjustly 
discriminatory  and  unduly  prejudicial,  the  rates  on  hardwood 
lumber  and  other  hardwood  forest  products  taking  lumber 
rates  or  arbitraries  higher  from  points  in  the  states  named  to 
the  Ohio  river  crossings  and  to  destinations  beyond.  The 
general  rate  level  was  assailed  rather  than  individual  rates, 
it  being  alleged  that  the  increases  since  June  24,  1918,  have 
resulted  in  transportation  charges  greater  than  the  traffic 
can  bear  and  in  undue  prejudice  to  complainants  and  undue 
preference  of  competing  shippers  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  other  northern  states  because  of  the  widening  of  the 
spread  in  favor  of  such  competing  points,  resulting  from  per- 
centage increases  in  rates.  Later  that  part  of  the  complaint 
dealing  with  logs  was  withdrawn. 

The  report  says  the  hardwood  industry  of  the  South  is 
in  a  state  of  prostration.  While  there  was  a  considerable 
falling  off  during  1921  in  the  hardwood  lumber  movement, 
it  was  represented  that  loss  of  traffic  in  the  near  future  may 
be  still  greater  because  the  logging  operations  have  been 
greatly  curtailed.  Complainants  did  not  seriously  contend 
that  the  increases  in  freight  rates  alorJe  are  the  cause  of  the 
business  depression  as  it  affects  them,  but  admitted  the  fact 
of  lessened  demand  and  rapidly  falling  prices.  To  meet 
the  changed  market  conditions,  they  had  made  substantial 
reductions  in  their  operating  costs.  The  commission  says  that 
the  admission  that  transportation  charges  cannot  be  said  to 
have  caused  the  present  condition  of  the  industry  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  prices  of  hardwood  lumber  at  such 
a  destination  point  as  Cincinnati  were,  generally  speaking, 
materially  lower  after  the  freight  rate  increases  of  August 
26,  1920,  than  immediately  prior  thereto.  The  plea  for  the 
removal  of  the  1920  increases  was  based  primarily  on  the 
effect  of  percentage  increases  on  long  haul  traffic.  The 
report  continues  in  part: 

"Defendants  oppose  the  reductions  sought  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  own  unfavorable  financial  condition  and  sec- 
ondarily because,  in  their  judgment,  the  rates  assailed  are 
not  unreasonable  and  are  not  responsible  for  the  present 
plight  of  complainants.  The  testimony  shows  that  more 
hardwood  moved  from  certain  points  in  the  south  during 
selected  periods  of  1921  than  moved  during  corresponding 
periods  in  1920.  As  previously  indicated,  however,  the  in- 
creased movement  during  1921  may  be  attributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  large  stocks  of  lumber  were  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  also  to  unexpired  contracts 
previously  entered  into.   .  .  . 

Conditions  in  Hardwood  Industry  Not  Encouraging 
"While  the  figures  reflect  a  rather  unfavorable  financial 
condition  of  the  defendants,  this  fact  does  not  preclude  us 
from  finding  particular  rates  or  rates  on  particular  com- 
modities to  be  unreasonable  when  the  facts  are  sufficient  to 
justify  such  a  finding. 

"The  present  financial  condition  and  business  outlook  of 
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the  southern  hardwood  industry  are  far  from  encouraging. 
Defendants  insist  that  this  condition  has  resulted  largely 
from  stagnation  in  building  and  general  business  depression 
as  well  as  from  the  increased  use  in  recent  years  of  cement 
and  other  lumber  substitutes  and  is  not  the  result  of  increased 
freight  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  pointed  out,  there 
is  considerable  testimony  to  the  effect  that  if  the  reductions 
sought  are  established  many  of  the  lumber  mills  would  re- 
sume operations.  Complainants  urge  that  the  situation  here 
is  similar  to  that  in  Rates  on  Grain,  Grain  Products,  and 
Hay.  64  I.  C.  C,  85,  but  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  carriers  in  the  western  district,  which  was  principally 
affected  by  our  decision  in  the  Grain  Case,  were  earning  a 
return  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  return  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  transportation  act,  1920,  whereas  the 
carriers  principally  affected  in  the  present  case  are  and  have 
been  earning  as  a  whole  substantially  less  than  the  return  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  law.  Nevertheless  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  present  earnings  on  hardwood 
lumber  are  properly  adjusted  to  the  aggregate  earnings  of 
the  region,  or  that  some  readjustment  may  not  be  reasonable. 
"The  percentage  increases,  as  applied  to  rates  on  hard- 
wood lumber  from  points  on  defendants'  lines  to  points  in 
western  trunk  line,  central  freight,  and  eastern  trunk  line 
territories  have  to  a  considerable  extent  disturbed  the  rela- 
tionship of  rates  between  the  more  distant  hardwood-pro- 
ducing points  of  the  South  and  the  comparatively  near-by 
producing  points  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  northern 
states.  Manifestly  this  disturbance  has  been  greater  at 
some  points  than  at  others  and  the  present  record  is  inade- 
quate for  determination  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  this 
disturbance  has  resulted  at  all  destination  points  involved. 
In  the  basis  which  we  prescribe  herein,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  measure  of  the  rates  and  also  to  a  con- 
traction of  the  spread  between  the  rates  from  northern  and 
southern  producing  points  to  common  markets,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  spread  for  the  future  bear  a  closer  relation- 
ship to  that  which  existed  prior  to  August  26,  1920.  A 
revision  of  rates  on  hardwood  lumber  from  southern  points 
may  stimulate  the  movement  from  those  points  to  the  des- 
tination territory  described,  and  thereby  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  net  revenue  of  the  southern  carriers." 

Concurring  and  Dissenting  Opinions 

Commissioner  Mi  chord,  in  stating  that  lie  would  approve 
more  substantial  reductions,  said  that  conceding  that  there 
may  still  be  some  play  of  oth  factors  in  the  situ- 

ation, it  is  manifestly  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  both 
carriers  and  produ  .  els  ili.it  tend 

to  curb  rather  than  to  Stimulate  a    flow  of   traffic,      < 

sioner  Potter  expressed   the  opinion   that  the  complainants 
ntitled  to  reductions  necessar)   to  restore  relationships 

and  without  regard  to  the  other  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  report,  his  thought  being  that  tin-  disproportionate  in- 

haul   rates  have,  undei 

I    ind   unreasonable   and, 

therefore,   tie    resultinj  nol   jusl   and   reasonable. 

Con  i  D  eeping  rinding  of 

K    not   supported   in   the  report   by  aii 

I;  the  rate-  pr,  -i  ribed  were  to  lie 
universall)  on  lumber  nnd  forest  prodn.  K  tie 

revolutionary      No  evi 
that  shows  or 
ile  from 
n  nil-,  the 
i  i  omplaints  from  hard 
■    i 
• 

tend  in  their 

infill,  n.  i    to  all    •  this    in 


turn  affects  all  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Inland  Empire 
which  will  bring  into  direct  issue  the  rates  from  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  and  reduction  there  will  start  the  wheel 
revolving  again.      Continuing,  he  says: 

"The  commission  thus  in  effect  sets  up  a  criterion  of  rea- 
sonableness which  is  impossible  of  application  unless  it  be 
assumed  that  all  rates  in  this  country  were  reasonable  on 
-erne  past  date.  August  25,  1920,  is  the  date  taken  here,, 
although  on  that  date  all  the  general  percentage  increases 
had  been  made  except  that  under  Ex  Parte  74.  Logically 
we  should  go  back  to  to  the  fore  part  of  1914,  and  starting 
from  that  must  find  that  every  percentage  increase  was  un- 
lawful to  the  extent  that  it  changed  the  difference  in  amounts 
per  unit  between  rates  for  longer  and  shorter  hauls.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  percentage  increase  that  it  should  do  that 
very  thing.  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  every 
carrier  which  has  made  percentage  increases  under  our  ex- 
press authorization  will  violate  the  law  in  maintaining  the 
rates  so  established,  and  this  report  is  bedded  on  that  doc- 
trine, whether  consciously  or  nut. 

•'The  findings  in  the  report  are  really  less  serious  in  their 
immediate  effect  on  carrier  revenue  than  in  their  prospective 
effect  on  future  rate  adjustments  generally.  There  seems 
not  unlikely  an  eventual  equilibrium  of  general  prices  per- 
haps 50  per  cent  over  the  prewar  level.  To  the  new  level, 
whatever  it  be,  an  adjustment  must  eventually  be  made.  But 
until  carriers'  costs  have  been  adjusted  thereto,  the  reduction 
in  rates,  if  it  outruns  the  contemporaneous  reduction  in  ex- 
penses, means  progressive  inability  to  meet  the  needs  of 
traffic,  indefinite  postponement  of  securing  additions  and 
betterments  which  the  normal  growth  of  traffic  renders  in- 
dispensable, ami  -a  ill  only  intensify  the  distress  that  is  certain 
to  come,  if  and  when  industry  again  resumes  its  normal 
stride.  For  this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  reductions  which 
we  require  should  be  made  upon  a  carefully  reasoned  pro- 
gram, and  not  upon  such  inadequate  and  tenuous  grounds- 
as  we  here  cite  for  our  action." 


Freight  Car  Loading  in   1921 

Washington  D.  C: 

THE  NUMBER  of  freight  tar-  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
during  the  year  192]  was  39,037,817  as  compared  with 
45,118,863  in  1921  18  in  1919  and  44,755,041 

in  1918,  according  to  a  compilation  just  made  by  the  Car  Ser- 
Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association  of  the 
'<>  II'  report-  made  to  it  by  tin-  railroads  Hie  l»:i  figures 
■  of  l  5.7  per  cent  a-  compared  with  1920, 
of  7.4  per  cent  a-  compared  with  1919  and  of  12.8  per  cent 
a-  i  ompared  with  1918. 

I  he   average   loading  of   freight    per   car   in    1921 
slightly   less   than    in    1»20,  (lu-  to  the   fact   that    -mee  there 
were  plenty  of   cars  available  throughout   the  year  the  ship- 
pers wen-  less  inclined  to  load  tars  heavily.    Therefore,  the 
actual  reduction  in  the  volume  of  freight  handled  n  \» 
what  less  than  i<  indicated  by  the  car  loading  G 
statistics  of  ton  mile-  of  freight  handled  are  available  only 
i"or  the  first  in  months  of  1921      For  thai 
i  i  ompared  with  1920  was  '  -  per  cent 

II"  -rain    and    ■; t  .•  m    produ  wa- 

ilian  th  it  for  previous  -  eom- 

pared  with   1,84  1,018  in  1920  and  1919, 

I  h.    ;  than  i  arload  merchandise  was 

much  greater  than  for  the  preceding  mm 
is  ..iiiii. and  with  9,017,074  in  I  619  in  1919, 

I  he  loading  of  other  i  i  however,  si 

tnd    in    m. 
.ompared   with    lop)   .,1-,.       I    ,.      :   .  1.    loading   v. 

I  with 
Coal  loadin 
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also  much  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  7,934,048 
■cars  as  compared  with  10,082,45' i  in  1920  and  8,829,883 
in  1919. 

The  number  of  cars  of  coke  loaded  was  303,898  as  com- 
pared with  648,902  in  1920  and  225,517  in  1919;  of  forest 
products,  2,483,079  as  compared  with  3,056,923  in  1920 
and  2,988,807  in  1919;  of  ore,  904.513  as  compared  with 
2,413,893  in  1920  and  1,949,909  in  1919,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous freight,  12,957,857  as  compared  with  16,503,179 
in  1920  and  21,201,811  in  1919. 

Reports  received  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  show  that  720,877  cars  were 


Coal  also  showed  an  increase  of  22,263  cars  over  the 
previous  week,  the  total  being  159,245,  but  this  was  23,551 
cars  less  than  during  the  same  week  last  year.  Reports 
showed  36,165  cars  loaded  with  livestock,  an  increase  within 
a  week  of  10.507  ami  1  000  more  than  during  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1921.  Loadings  of  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  50,187  cars,  an  increase  of  9,514  cars  over 
the  previous  week  and  4,702  more  than  the  same  week  last 
year.  It  also  was  an  increase  of  9,367  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920. 

Forest  products  with  a  total  of  4S.490  cars  showed  an 
increase  of  7,419  over  the  previous  week  and  3,876  more 


1919 


/ftyfrti/t'  /Tf/es/r  l<?f?Pfp 

1920 

Tbtt/  /oaded  tsamja?  cars 


1921 

Tota/  /oarfrd  j9. 3/3.  z?6  carj 


fxn/r.wr/ort.    Com/'/e'c'  c/rc/e  reprrsmfc  fo/a/  /oadm? 

Jec/ors  0/  c/rcfe  nr/r/rsevt  f>rof>t>rf/e/7  o/  commoa'/Yy  /rrd/cjfi.'v!!  /£>  /oM/ 


loaded  with  revenue  freight  during  the  week  ending  January 
14.  This  was  an  increase  of  114,885  cars  over  the  week 
before,  which  was,  however,  a  holiday  week  owing  to  the 
observance  of  New  Year's  day. 

The  total  was  an  increase  of  5,022  cars  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1921,  but  119,647  cars  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  week  in  1920. 

Loading  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight 
amounted  to  415,081  cars,  an  increase  over  the  week  before 
of  64,802  cars  and  27,328  cars  more  than  were  loaded  during 
the  corresponding  week  in  1921.  It  was,  however,  57,660 
less  than  were  loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 


than  during  the  same  week  in  1921.  It  was,  however,  less 
than  in  1920.  Ore  loading  increased  130  cars  within  a 
week  to  a  total  of  4,451  cars  while  coke  totaled  7,258  cars 
or  an  increase  of  250  cars  over  the  week  before. 

Compared  by  districts,  increases  over,  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921  in  the  loading  of  all  commodities  were  reported 
in  all  except  the  Allegheny,  Central  and  Southwestern  dis- 
tricts which  showed  decreases. 

The  freight  car  surplus  for  the  period  ending  January  15 
showed  a  considerable  decrease  over  the  previous  week, 
amounting  to  439,982,  of  which  190,180  were  box  cars,  and 
195,284  were  coal  cars. 


REVENUE  FREIGHT  LOADED  FOR  WEEK  ENDED  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7. 


District  Year 

Eastern    1922 

19  i] 

Allegheny      1922 

1921 
Pocahontas ■      1922 

,921 
Southern      1922 

1921 
Northwestern   1922 

1921 
Central  Western 1922 

1921 
Southwestern 1922 

1921 

Total  all  reads 1922 

1921 
192(1 
Increase  compared.  .  ..  1921 
Decrease  compared. . . .  1921 
Increase  tempared. .. .  1920 
Decrease  compared.  . .  .      1920 

January  7 1922 

Pecemher   31    ....      1921 

December   24 1921 

Dccemher    17 1921 

December    10 1921 


and  grain 

pi'MillH.:!^ 

6.6-44 

5.182 

2,845 

1,760 

304 

156 

3,666 

3,018 

12,321 

11,304 

10,840 

12.839 

4,053 

1,829 

40,673 

39,088 

40,855 

1,585 


182 

40,673 
311,075 
36.793 
47,383 

48.680 


Live 

stock 

2,662 

3,682 

3,021 

3,786 

69 

142 

2,048 

2,032 

7,473 

9,162 

8,446 

10,479 

1,939 

1,844 

25,658 

31,127 

37,386 


11,728 
25.658 
24,567 
22,958 
33.861 
32,159 


Coal 
32,999 
49.491 
38,079 
55,814 
17,200 
24,345 
19,751 
26,794 
8,103 
6,205 
17,645 
22,936 
3,205 
5,648 
136,982 
191.233 
209,338 


5,469  54,251 


72,356 
136,982 
105,662 
135,852 
134,842 
137,836 


Coke 

1,675 

1,657 

3,410 

6,174 

197 

610 

423 

807 

974 

1,237 

212 

297 

117 

89 

7,008 

10,871 

10,399 

'  3,863 

'  3,391 
7.008 
6.424 
7,140 
7,145 
6,638 


Forest 
products 
4,316 
6,766 
2,389 
2,940 
869 
1,091 
13,117 
11,486 
10,713 
10.185 
3.S25 
2,991 
5,842 
5.943 
41,071 
41,402 
58,565 


331 

17,494 
41,071 
31,406 
45,5'8 
48,690 
49,744 


1.725 
1,164 
2,122 


5o8 

2,052 

309 

925 

772 

2,105 

690 

464 

4,321 

9,456 

10.252 

"  "s'.ias 


Mdse. 
L.C.L. 

48,022 
39.526 
33,765 
32,942 
4,341 
4,174 
29,549 
28.964 
19,138 
21,652 
23,969 
26,213 
13,002 
14,778 
171,786 
168.249 
142,006 
3,537 

'29,7S6 

171,786 

170,061 
210,929 
221,163 
225,718 


Miscel- 
laneous 
49,286 
50,336 
37,965 
44,370 
2,341 
2,444 
26,419 
26,779 
18.995 
26,828 
24,660 
31,857 
18,827 
23.601 
178,493 
206.215 
321, S72 


143,379 
178,493 
157,956 
201,248 
228,384 
236,023 


This  vear, 
1922 

146,396 


122. 63S 
2V.347 
95,54i 
78,026 
Vo,369 
47',675 

605,992 


27,722     91,649 


224,681 
605.992 
531,034 
665,927 
727,00.> 
742.926 


enue  freight  loaded 

Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1921 

Corre- 
spond- 
ing vear, 
1920 

158,365 

204,956 

149,908 

169,779 

33,025 

35,934 

101,932 

120,372 

87,498 

116,729 

109,717 

121,984 

57,196 

60,919 

697,641 

830,673 

697.641 
602, 36S 
648,406 
802,271 
837,953 


S30.673 
612,741 
684,784 
806,734 
761,940 
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Toronto  Electrification  Disapproved 

by  Canadian  Commission 

A  plan  for  establishing  a  system  of  radial  electric  lines 
■ding  in  several  directions  from  Toronto  has 
investigated  and  disapproved  by  the  commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  hydro-electric  railways.  The 
majority  report  opposing  the  plan  as  presented  is  signed  by 
four  commissioners  while  the  minority  report  approving  it  is 
signed  by  one. 

The  railroads  included  in  the  proposal  are  spoken  of  as 
the  hydro-radials  and  include  a  total  of  325  miles  of  line. 
This  total  is  divided  among  five  radial  lines  varying  in  length 
from  44  to  83  miles,  including  one  line  which  runs  from 
Toronto  to  Niagara  Falls  A  part  of  these  lines  are  to  be 
built,  while  some  are  already  in  existence,  owned  by  private 
corporations  or  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  operated 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  Agreements  are  pro- 
posed for  the  interchange  of  freight  and  for  operating  over 
the  tracks  of  other  railroads  at  certain  points.  The  project 
involves  an  expenditure  of  about  $45,000,000. 

Outstanding  Features  of  the  Proposed  Project 

1  he  hydro-radials,  as  proposed  in  the  plan,  are  to  be  con- 
structed and  operated  under  co-operative  public  ownership. 
Power  is  to  be  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls  and  from  other 
hydro-electric  plants  in  the  vicinity. 

The  type  of  electric  railway  proposed  is  a  counterpart  of 
a  high  class  steam  road  operating  between  large  cities.  It 
is  proposed  to  combine  the  interurban  passenger  busi- 
ness with  the  shorter  suburban  and  in  some  instances 
local  city  services,  all  for  passenger  transportation,  with 
freieht  business,  doing  heavy  carload  service  along  with 
the  lighter  1.  c.  1.  business;  and  express  service.  These  ad- 
ditional class  'posed  to  be  superimposed  upon  an 
interurban  railway,  thus  loading  it  to  a  capacity  limited  only 
by  the  practical  operating  conditions  of  its  various  lines. 

The  area  proposed  to  l>e  served  by  the  projected  system  is 
not  onlv  the  most  |xipulous  in  Ontario,  but  to  some  extent 
surrounds  and  is  tributary  to  the  i  apital  city,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  over  half  a  million.  There  have  been  no  recent 
ipments  of  suburban  service  by  the  steam  roads  in 
Toronto,  .md  this  has  doubtless  had  a  strong  influence 
encouraging  the  project  of  hydro-radi.il- 

Findings  of  the  Commission 
commission   was  appointed  under  Order-in  Council 
and  was  directed  to  inquire  into  and  re|M.rt  on  the  wholl 
lion  of  hydro  electrii    railways  and  all  matters  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners  were  relevant  thereto.     I 
■bo  dii  ike  sui  h  sug  mmendations 

[  desirable 
matters   having  a   bearing  on   the   subject   were 
•  !  the  findings  of  the  commission,  as 

published   in   the   majority   report,   are   as    follow-; 

Mi  "The  financial  condition  of  electrii   railways  in  On- 
nd  the  United  States  in  and  prior  to  \'>2<i  has  I 
ind  the  outlook  for  imj 

m  of  elei  trii  bould  not.  in  our 

ipetent 

tli.-  .  on,  lu-ioii  that  they  will 
I  -I    the 

to  pinion 


a    serious     .low    at    the   success    of   government    ownership. 

(4  i  "We  are  further  of  opinion  that  until  the  Chippawa 
power  scheme,  now  estimated  to  cost  $60,000,000  or  upwards, 
is  completed  and  has  been  in  operation  for  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  be  self-supporting,  the  Province  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  endorsing  the  construction  of  an  electric  railway  sys 
tern  at  an  initial  estimated  cost  of  $45,000,000. 

(  S  i  "We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  endorsement  by 
the  Province  of  bonds  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion for  systems  of  electric  railways  in  various  parts  of  the 
Province,  at  the  instance  of  the  municipalities  concerned,  is 
highly  dangerous  and  may  lead  the  Province  into  great 
financial  difficulties.  The  endorsement  for  one  locality 
would  give  rise  to  demands  for  the  like  accommodation  for 
other  localities,  which  it  will  be  hard  for  any  government 
to  refuse,  and  might  result  in  the  Province  being  drawn  into 
serious  financial  liabilities,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest 
that  government  endorsement  of  such  bonds  should  be  dis- 
continued. To  the  risk  involved  in  accommodation  endorse- 
ment-, it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  are  mere  matters  of 
form  involving  no  real  liability.  Individual  and  corporate 
experience  is  to  the  contrary. 

(6)  "Further,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000  on  improvement  of  public  highways  in  the 
Province  having  ljeen  begun,  it  would  be  unwise  to  commence 
the  construction  of  the  electric  railways  in  question  until 
the  effect  in  the  improvement  of  these  highways  has  been 
ascertained,  and  the  use  of  them  by  motor  cars  and  motor 
trucks  (whose  competition  with  electric  railways  has  been 
found  so  keen  and  difficult  to  meet  elsewhere)  made  clearly 
apparent. 

(7)  "We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
debts  and  financial  commitments  of  tin  Dominion.  Province 
and  municipalities  have  aroused  well-founded  apprehension 
in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  citizens,  and  are  a  cogent  reason 
against  the  embarkation  at  this  time  in  the  construction  of 
the  contemplated  electric  railw 

The  opinion  is  also  expressed  bj  the  railway  commi--ion 
that  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  made 
a  fundamental  error  when  preparing  the  original  estimates, 
which  was  repeated  when  the  supplementary  estimates  were 
prepared,  in  not  seeking  and  securing  the  assistance  of 
experienced  operating  men.  particularly  insofar  a-  operating 
mI  possible  revenue-  were  concerned 

Alternative  Suggestions 
A-  the  situation  in  the  city  of  Toronto  natural!]  separated 

itself  from  the  rest  of  the  project  in  the  province,  the  COED 
mission  deemed  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  purely  local 
problem  and  worked  out  with  the  view  that  the  city  of  To- 
ronto should  undertake  the  construction  and  operation  as  a 
municipal  enterprise  co-ordinated  with  other  undertake 

.i   similar  nature  now   in  hand.       Phi-  alternatu 

crystallizes  into  a  purely  radial  schenn    based  on    Toronto 

The    term    "radial"    which    w.i-   applied    to  the   hydro  radial 
railw. i\    project  had  it-  inception  in    Toronto,  where  it 
ticularly    applicable,    and    appears    to    have    crown    outward 
from  il 

111,    commission   states  that   in  general   such        I 
radial  scheme,  as  it  might  be  worked  out,  app 

It  would,  states  the  re)>ort.  supply  an 
opportunity  for  a  truly  "radial"  system  of  railways  operating 
into  the  i  it)  from  or  IS  miles 

radiu- 

Such     i     unified     transport  i  Dg     to 

the  report,  would  enable  the  Civic  Commi  irk  out 

plans  in  conjunction  with  the  problem  of  the  street 

taken    ver,  and  would  not  put  it  in  the 

ortatioo 


Walker  D.  Hines  Reviews  Federal  Control  Period 


Before  Senate  Committee  Former  Director  General  Replies  to 
Criticisms   of   Railroad   Administration   Policies 


Walker  D.  Hines,  formerly  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, testified  before  the  Seriate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  on  January  24  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  in  connection  with  its  general  investigation 
of  the  railroad  situation,  presenting  an  extended  statement 
reviewing  some  of  the  principal  developments  of  the  federal 
control  period.  Mr.  Hines  devoted  particular  attention  to 
answering  criticisms  of  the  government's  administration  of 
the  railways,  and  statements  made  by  railroad  officers  at- 
tributing increases  in  operating  expenses  in  1920  to  the 
results  of  the  practices  or  policies  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration during  1919  or  1918.  He  was  to  be  followed  by 
\Y.  G.  McAdoo,  who  was  director  general  in  1918. 

Mr.  Hines  said  he  felt  great  pride  in  what  was  accom- 
plished, particularly  in  view  of  the  exceptional  difficulties 
after  the  armistice,  such  as  the  diminution  in  morale;  the  loss 
of  many  of  the  most  experienced  railroad  men  in  the  Railroad 
Administration,  such  as  Carl  Gray,  R.  S.  Lovett,  A.  H.  Smith 
and  C.  H.  Markham,  and  the  impossibility  at  that  late  date 
to  obtain  other  men  of  equal  experience;  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  business  on  account  of  the  slump  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  and  the  nation-wide  coal  strike  in  the  last 
two  months,  and  the  tendency  to  let  down  in  morale  as  the 
change  of  control  approached. 

Operating  Statistics  Compared  With  1920 

He  showed  that  compared  with  1916  and  1917  the  year 
1919  made  a  far  more  favorable  showing  as  to  car  shortages, 
notwithstanding  that  in  September  and  October,  1919,  the 
business  had  been  exceedingly  heavy,  and  was  also  more 
favorable  as  to  the  number  of  passenger  train  car  miles  and 
freight  train  car  miles  per  locomotive  mile,  also  as  to  passen- 
ger miles  per  passenger  train  mile,  and  also  as  to  revenue 
ton  miles  per  locomotive  mile  or  per  freight  train  mile.  He 
said  1919  was  also  more  favorable  than  1920  in  all  these 
respects  except  revenue  ton  miles  per  freight  train  mile,  and 
that  in  this  respect  also  1919  was  more  favorable  than  1920 
in  what  he  termed  the  only  two  fairly  comparable  months — 
September  and  October. 

Mr.  Hines  also  asserted  that,  contrary  to  many  representa- 
tions, the  car  miles  per  day  in  1919  had  made  an  exceed- 
ingly favorable  showing  for  the  only  months  where  compari- 
son was  fair,  and  that  for  practically  all  the  months  of  1919 
the  showing  was  better  than  in  1921. 

He  said  that  the  year  1919  made  a  better  showing  than 
any  of  the  preceding  three  years  in  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  also  compared  most  favorably  with  1920. 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1920  the  transporta- 
tion results  obtained  had  been  greatly  applauded  and  also 
mentioned  that  they  had  not  been  exclusively  through  the 
action  of  the  railroad  companies  but  that  the  railroad  execu- 
tives had  had  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  its  aid  through  unifying  anew  certain  phases  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Hines  claimed  that  the  quotations  he  made  from 
the  reports  of  the  regional  directors  for  1918  and  1919  show 
a  vigilant  and  efficient  performance  of  the  public  service  and 
a  satisfactory  handling  of  the  business  under  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult conditions.  He  mentioned  specially  the  attention  to 
insuring  the  scheduled  performance  of  passenger  trains,  the 
handling  of  live  stock,  oil  and  packing  house  products,  etc., 
improvement  in  the  freight  claim  situation,  in  fuel  economies 
and  in  the  methods  of  the  stores'  departments  in  handling 
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materials  and  supplies.  These  reports,  he  said,  suggested 
the  exceptional  degree  of  initiative  and  energy  displayed  by 
the  able  railroad  men  who  were  charged  with  seeing  to  the 
adequate  performance  of  the  public  service.  He  emphasized 
that  such  evidence  had  the  advantage  of  viewing  the  whole 
situation  and  that  no  adequate  idea  could  be  obtained  of  the 
results  by  paying  attention  simply  to  extreme  cases  which 
could  not  reflect  the  general  average  of  results  achieved. 

He  stated  that  the  federal  managers  were  expected  to 
operate  according  to  established  practices  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  regional  directors,  and  subject  to  the  policies  of  the 
central  administration.  He  pointed  out  that  these  federal 
managers  were  absolutely  free  to  select  and  change  their 
subordinate  officers  just  as  under  private  control. 

Mr.  Hines  then  took  up  the  question  of  efficiency  of  rail- 
road labor.  He  said  the  true  basis  of  comparison  was  the 
number  of  man  hours  paid  for,  since  the  change  to  the  eight- 
hour  day  made  comparison  of  the  number  of  employees  mis- 
leading and  that  the  traffic  units  of  service  per  man  hour 
had  increased  from  82  in  1915  to  96  in  1917  and  1918  and 
to  100  in  1919,  thus  showing  more  traffic  units  per  man  hour 
than  ever  before.  He  stated  that  "with  this  start"  the  result 
had  been  even  better  in  1920  when  101  traffic  units  were 
realized  for  each  man  hour  paid  for.  He  suggested  that 
1921  ought  to  show  even  better  results,  especially  since  in- 
creased efficiency  was  to  be  expected  as  unemployment 
increased. 

Maintenance 

The  allegations  that  the  railroads  were  turned  back  in  an 
under-maintained  and  broken-down  condition  were  next  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Hines  said  this  was  a  "fiction  representing 
extraordinary  distortion  of  the  facts"  and  that  if  such  con- 
ditions had  existed,  the  regional  directors  would  have  been 
the  first  to  know  it  and  to  comment  upon  it.  He  said  their 
reports  could  be  searched  in  vain  for  anything  indicating  a 
broken-down  condition  of  the  properties,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, they  showed  the  properties  had  been  substantially 
maintained,  except  for  some  shortage  of  rails,  ties  and  ballast 
upon  some  of  the  railroads.  He  elaborated  upon  this  by 
quoting  from  reports  of  the  various  regional  directors. 

The  critics  of  the  Railroad  Administration's  maintenance 
policy,  Mr.  Hines  said,  seem  to  take  the  remarkable  position 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  ought  not  to  place  any  lim- 
itations upon  the  amount  of  maintenance,  although  every  rail- 
road company  makes  it  the  policy  to  limit  its  officers  strictly 
in  the  amount  of  maintenance.  Mr.  Hines  said  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  have  a  limitation  to  protect  the  government 
ind  that  the  Railroad  Administration  had  adopted  the  per- 
fectly proper  limitation  that  the  amount  of  maintenance 
should  correspond  reasonably  with  the  government's  contract 
obligations,  except  in  circumstances  where  still  more  mainte- 
nance was  necessary  for  safety,  or  in  order  to  do  the  business 
satisfactorily. 

Taking  up  equipment  specifically,  Mr.  Hines  said  that  the 
railroad  executives  seemed  to  take  as  a  starting  point  the  idea 
that  their  equipment  was  in  an  ideal  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  federal  control,  but  that  this  was  wholly  wrong.  He 
quoted  from  testimony  of  President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  Rate  Advance  Case  in  1917,  in  which  Mr.  Rea 
said  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  maintain  passenger  car 
equipment,  that  freight  cars  had  been  in  service  so  continu- 
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ously  that  comparatively  little  general  repair  work  had  been 
done  and  a  great  many  cars  were  in  need  I  general  repairs 
but  had  lx>en  kept  in  service  by  patching  and  that  on  account 
of  insufficient  and  inefficient  labor  the  locomotives  were  im- 
properly prepared  for  road  service  and  would  break  down 
en  route,  and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  like 
stern  carriers  as  a  whole,  was  in  a  situation  where  it 
had  had  to  curtail  maintenam  l 

Mr    I  stated  that  Carl  R.  Gray,  now  president  of 

the  I'nion  Pacific,  transmitted  with  his  report  for  1918  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  0  i  in  the  Railroad  Admin- 

istration, a  report  from  hi-  mechanical  department,  which 
stated  that  one  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  government  had 
to  tak(  of  the  railroads  was  the  generally  bad  con- 

dition of  locomotives  ami 

Becau-e  of  the  had  condition  of  equipment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  federal  control  and  of  the  heavy  use  to  which  it  had 
to  be   -  luring  the  war  the   -Imp-   had   l>een  worked 

from  60  to  70  hours  per  week  until  after  the  armistice,  but 
were  then  reduced  to  eight  hours  per  day.  In  the  spring 
of   I'-:  il   managers  on  account  of  the  slump  in 

5S   had   reduced   the   shop  hours  and   forces   to 
extent   and  the  number  of  bad  order  cars  considerably  in- 

<)n  this  account  in  June  instructions  were  ixued  to 
all  the  regional  directors  to  restore  all  car  repair  forces  to 
eight  hours,  in  Auuust  instructions  were  issued  to  increase 
the  car  repair  forces  to  nine  hours,  and  in  September  these 
instructions  were  reiterated  together  with  the  direction  that 
repairs  were  low  on  a  particular  road  it  should 
work  i  From  other  railroad-  when  feasible. 

Mr.  Hines  explained  that  although  it  was  believed  that  in 
view  of  the  bad  condition  of  equipment  at  the  beginning  of 
federal  control  and  the  heav)  expenditure-  upon  it.  the  gov- 
ernment had  substantially  over-maintained  the  equipment, 
vet  in  order  to  handle  the  business  an  extensive  mainti  i 

ii  il  on.  but  that  naturally  under  such  cir- 
[overnment  wished  the  maintenance  put  on 
equipment  which  it  could  use,  and  hence  various  instru 
were  issued  to  give  the  preference  to  repairs  which  could  be 
tly  -o  that  the  equipment  could  be  speedily  put 
in  -i  rvii  e  in  *.rder  to  meet  the  heavy  business  that  developed 
in  midsummer  and  the  fall. 

Mr  Hines  contradicted  a  statement  by  Daniel  Willard  to 
the  <  :•  Railroad  Administration  had  ordered  a 

■  lard  of  what  made  a  bad  order  ,  jr.      Mr. 

II  the  conti  trj .  tin  tests  of  inspei  tion  were 

.   I  during  federal  control  than  prior  thereto, 
and  in  substantiation  of  tin-  position  In-  quoted  from  a  mem 
November,  1919,  by  .1   .1    I  itum  of  the 
during  the  war  was  in  th 

:   Administration,  to  the  effei  t  that 
higher  du 
than  prior  thereto      Mr    II  ties    also  said  that   in   th 
investi  Interstate  G  mini  pc<    '  ommission  in 

1917  Mr  Willard  had  shown  thai  under  pri 

to   repairs 
in   order  ti  |llickly 

rather  than  hi  avy  repaii 

Mr    Willard   wa-  attempting  to 
• 

I  of   federal  I  ODtrol,    Mr 
H  oi  emotive-    were    in    di- 

ind  thai  the 

ibly  with  the 
li     empha        I   thai   il   tnusl 

I  t    .  ar-    were, 

than 


cars  from  being  classed  as  needing  repairs  when  they  really 
ought  to  have  been  so  classed. 

As  to  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  Mr.  Hines  ex- 
plained that  careful  studies  were  made  so  as  to  enable  the 
ment  to  control  the  maintenance  according  to  its  con- 
ization. He  pointed  out  that  the  complaints  offered 
to  tin  limitations  placed  on  maintenance  rested  necessarily 
on  the  untenable  position  that  the  government  should  have 
left    the    maintenance    at    the    unlimited    discretion    of    the 

I  directors  and  federal  managers  He  showed  that 
aside  from  a  temporary  limitation  for  the  month  of  June, 
which  was  "designed  to  get  control  of  the  situation,"  the  lim- 
itation was  simply  to  conform  to  the  1 1  ntract  obligation.  He 
maintained,  however,  that  in  d  -  it  was  better  to 

mewhat  short  of  the  contract  obligation  rather  than  to 
d  it,  because  the  contract  expressly  gave  the  corporation 
a  claim  for  the  shortage  and  did  not  expressly  give  the  gov- 
rnment  a  correspondingly  clear  claim  for  the  ex 

Labor  Policies  of  the  Railroad  Administration 

Turning  to  the  labor  policies  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion Mr.  Hines  said  critics  of  these  |  -arilv  imply 
that  they  should  have  been  left  a-  tlu>  were  before  the  war. 
but  this  was  impossible  because  ■  iges  were  known  to  be 
low  and  relations  between  managements  and  employees  were 

II  v  strained  and  getting  more  so.  The  Railroad  Ad- 
n 1 1 m -t ration  was  called  upon  to  -ponsibility  and  to 
unify  control  and  it  had  to  adopt  a  policy.  The  critics 
offered  no  policy  except  the  impossible  one  of  leaving  things 
as  they  were. 

Mr.  Hines  characterized  as  extraordinary  the  apparent 
position  of  various  critics  that  the  railroad  managers  should 
have  continued  to  have  the  final  -.,-,  -  to  all  questions  of 
disciplini  II  said  the  government  could  not  tell  the  em- 
-  they  must  not  -trike  because  conditions  had  changed 
and  they  wire  working  for  the  government  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  them  subject  to  the  same  railroad  managers  with- 
out any  supervision  whatever  by  the'  government 

The  necessity  for  government  supervision  was  so  obvious, 

Mr    Mine-  -aid.  that  the  practical  railroad  men  in  the  Rail- 

Vdministration  promptly  sanctioned  the  creation  of  the 

boards  of  adjustment  and  these  were  created  by  agreements 

n    the    regional   di>  i    the    representatives    of 

Mi     Hines   said  he  understood  all   these 

agreements   had    the   approval    oi    Mr     G        .    director  of   the 

Division   ol    Operation,   and   now   president   of   the   I'nion 
Pacific. 

He  had  never  heard  at  -   that  any  better  method 

could  have  been  selected  for  the  discharge  by  the  government 

isibility  in  this  matter  than  the  method  provided 

by  th  its  entered  into  by  the  regional  du 

il     il  lieved  these  agreements  constituted  an  im- 

t   and  beneficial  precedent  in  dealing  with  the  railroad 

problems  of  the  country  ami  that  tin-  was  true  whether 
such  board-  of  adjustment  in  the  future  were  local  or  na- 
tional 

There  had  been  much  criticism  of  th.  general 

Of   railroad  Wages  and  of  the  excessive  number  of  rail- 
nt   after  the  return   to  private  control,   the 
Labor   Hoard   had   shown   thai  the  general   level  of 
during   federal   control   was  not   excessive   by   appro* 

further  inert  year  and  the  rail- 

cecutives  had  shown  that  the  number  of  employe 

not   due   to  political  ,  on-i.lerati  •  ■  in    1920  they   in- 

i  the  number  ol  employer    b;    118,000,  and  it  then 

i   line  tol.e  more  clearly  realised  that  the  director 
richt    in  explaining   'hit   the   in   r.      e   in   the   number  of   em 
due  to  the  eight-hour  day  and  did  not  mean  that 
the  railroad^  had   to  pay   for  an   in.  reased   Dumber  of  hour- 

M-    ii  •  thai  numerou    comments  had  been  made 

upon  -p.e  iiie  instai  say  and  no  doubl  among 
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nearly  two  million  employees  there  would  be  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  of  this  sort,  but  that  these  cases  were  not 
typical,  and  it  was  precisely  their  extreme  character  which 
had  caused  them  to  be  so  widely  discussed. 

National  Agreements 

Taking  up  the  national  agreement  with  the  shopcrafts, 
which  was  signed  September  20,  1919,  and  made  effective 
October  20,  Mr.  Hines  said  there  were  numerous  important 
misconceptions  tending  to  confuse  the  commit  tie.  particularly 
the  notion  that  this  national  agreement  accounted  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  heavy  increase  of  $345,000,000  in  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  equipment  in  1920  as  compared  with  1919. 
He  said  that,  contrary  to  the  implications  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  critics  of  this  agreement,  the  rules  involving  possibility 
of  relatively  great  increases  in  cost  had  not  been  put  into 
effect  by  the  agreement  but  had  been  in  effect  throughout  the 
year  1919.  He  pointed  out  that  the  recognition  of  the  shop- 
crafts  organizations  and  the  handling  of  grievances  by  Board 
of  Adjustment  No.  2  were  already  in  effect  in  1918. 

The  points  most  discussed  by  critics  before  the  committee 
and  in  the  press,  Mr.  Hines  said,  were  the  standardization  of 
pay  and  classification  of  work,  resulting  in  making  rates  of 
pay  uniform  throughout  the  country  and  defining  work  so 
ihat  it  might  be  necessary  for  employees  of  several  classes 
to  work  on  the  same  job  though  a  small  one.  He  said  these 
provisions  of  the  national  agreement  were  almost  identical  in 
language  with  the  general  order  issued  July  25,  1918,  and 
hence  they  were  in  effect  throughout  1919  and  could  not 
account  for  the  increased  expense  in  1920,  and  the  same  was 
true  as  to  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  over  eight  hours  and 
for  all  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  He  said  that  there 
had  also  been  much  comment  on  the  elimination  of  piecework 
hut  that  this  did  not  originate  with  the  national  agreement 
but  resulted  from  instructions  in  December,  1918. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  numerous  railroad  companies  had 
agreements  similar  to  the  national  agreement  prior  to  federal 
control,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Southwest,  including  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  Southern  Railway  and  numerous  others,  and  that  agree- 
ments containing  numerous  similar  provisions  were  in  effect 
on  many  Southwestern  and  Northwestern  railroads,  and  also 
that  rules  on  many  other  railroads  established  many  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  national  agreement. 

In  order  to  show  the  bearing  of  this  national  agreement 
upon  the  increase  of  costs  in  1920  over  1919,  Mr.  Hines  said, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  eliminate  the  questions  of 
standardization,  classification,  time  and  a  half  and  piece- 
work on  all  railroads  and  also  to  eliminate  operations  on  a 
great  many  railroads  to  the  extent  that  they  had  similar  pro- 
visions before  federal  control,  and  that  the  result  would  have 
been  so  to  narrow  the  effect  of  the  national  agreement  as  to 
force  the  railroad  executives  to  omit  the  national  agreement 
as  a  leading  explanation  for  the  increase  of  1920  over  1919. 

Mr.  Hines  claimed  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  establish  by  agreement  a  code  of  rules 
to  protect  the  employees;  that  the  railroad  companies  them- 
selves had  done  this  long  before  as  to  train  and  engine  men 
and  many  of  them  had  done  so  as  to  the  shopcrafts.  He  ex- 
plained that  as  to  procedure  the  provisions  of  great  relative 
importance,  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  were  already  in 
effect  and  that  all  the  provisions  were  considered  and  heartily 
recommended  by  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  who  had  supervision  of  the  negotiation  and  was 
in  daily  contact  with  it  and  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  both  the  management  and  labor  members  of  the  Railroad 
Administration's  Board  of  Wages.  Mr.  Hines  claimed  that 
these  facts  substantially  contradicted  the  misleading  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  the  organization  of  railway  ex- 
ecutives to  the  effect  that  he  had  signed  an  agreement  gotten 
up  solely  by  representatives  of  organized  labor. 


Why    Rates  Were   Not   Advanced   in    1919 

It  seemed  desirable.  Mr.  Hines  said,  to  state  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  making  an  increase  in  rates  in 
1919,  since  most  of  the  comment  on  that  subject  appeared  to 
be  made  without  knowledge  of  the  facts.  He  explained  that 
the  entire  deficit  of  Class  I  railroads  in  federal  control  up  to 
October  1,  1919,  was  $480,000,000  and  would  have  been 
eliminated  if  the  rate  increases  which  took  effect  in  June, 
1918,  could  have  taken  effect  January  1,  1918.  This  con- 
stituted a  striking  parallel  to  the  condition  in  1920,  when 
practically  the  entire  deficit  for  the  12  months  could  have 
been  avoided  if  the  rate  increase  had  taken  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  instead  of  in  September.  But  the  neces- 
sary delay  in  the  effective  date  of  the  increase  in  1920  was 
not  regarded  as  a  reason  for  an  additional  increase.  Another 
striking  parallel  existed  between  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
and  the  twelve  months  of  1921,  he  said,  in  that  in  both  these 
periods  the  failure  to  pay  in  full  the  contract  rental  or  the 
statutory  return  was  largely  due  to  a  slump  in  business,  but 
no  one  claimed  that  there  should  be  a  further  increase  in 
rates  on  account  of  the  slump  in  business. 

By  reason  of  these  conditions,  so  similar  to  subsequent 
happenings,  and  because  of  the  impracticability  of  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  operating  cost  on  the  basis  of  normal  traffic, 
there  was  no  plausible  basis  for  an  additional  rate  increase  in 
the  early  part  of  1919,  Mr.  Hines  contended.  Congress  cer- 
tainly manifested  entire  lack  of  sympathy  with  a  further  rate 
increase  because  it  repealed  the  director  general's  right  to  put 
rates  into  effect  without  suspension  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  removed  any  presumption  of  reasonable- 
ness attached  to  rate  increases  made  by  him,  and  also  pro- 
hibited any  increase  in  intrastate  rates  without  consent  of 
state  commissions.  While  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  ground  that  it  subjected  the  federal  power  to 
the  power  of  the  states,  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the 
other  features  of  the  legislation  would  be  adopted  if  rate 
increases  were  attempted. 

As  a  result  any  rate  increase  in  1919  would  have  consumed 
several  months  because  the  commission  naturally  would  not 
have  assumed  the  greater  responsibility  which  the  proposed 
legislation  would  have  imposed  upon  it  except  after  thorough 
investigation. 

When  suggestions  for  a  "rate  increase  became  insistent  in 
the  summer  of  1919,  it  was  evident  they  could  not  be  made 
effective  much,  if  any,  before  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  control,  which  the  President  had  announced  would  be 
on  December  31. 

The  director  general  was  unwilling  in  such  conditions  to 
attempt  to  make  a  rate  increase  which  would  be  practically 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  private  management,  especially 
since  the  statutory  power  to  make  an  increase  seemed  to  con- 
template that  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  paying  operating 
costs  and  rental  during  the  period  of  operation  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  unified  system.  In  any  event,  such  an  increase 
would  not  have  met  conditions  after  the  return  to  private 
control  because  the  return  contemplated  by  the  statute  was 
$200,000,000  more  than  the  rental  payable  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  addition  the  increase  in  traffic  made  such  a  favor- 
able showing  in  July,  August  and  September,  1919.  that  only 
five  per  cent,  or  at  most  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  freight  rates 
appeared  necessary  to  meet  all  conditions  other  than  those  of 
further  wage  increases  and  yet  after  the  return  to  private  con- 
trol the  railroads  estimated'  they  needed  about  $900,000,000 
increase,  aside  from  wage  increases.  Hence  in  any  event  a 
second  increase  would  be  necessary  after  the  return  to  private 
control,  Mr.  Hines  said,  and  it  was  clear  that  two  different 
increases  would  be  so  disturbing  as  to  be  seriously  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  Indeed,  if  a  rate  increase  had  been 
made  effective,  say  in  December,  1919,  it  is  probable  that 
public  antagonism  would  have  been  so  aroused  as  to  make 
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the  further  incre.<-  on  the  return  to  private  control 

impracticable. 

Mr.  Hines  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  a 
rate  increase  under  such  conditions  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  would  be  detrimental  rather  than  helpful  to 
the  railroad  companies  themselves  and  instead  of  promoting 
railroad  credit  would  have  been  injurious  to  it. 

In  discussing  the  general  financial  results  of  federal  con- 
trol, Mr,  Bines  said  two  separate  purposes  must  be  clearly 
distinguished.  One  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  total  appro- 
priations which  Congress  had  made  and  would  have  to  make 
and  that  this  purpose  called  for  consideration  of  even-  char- 
icter  of  expense  connected  with  federal  control.  But,  he 
said,  the  purpose  primarily  related  to  the  Senate  inquiry  was 
entirely  distinct,  and  was  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  fed- 
eral operation  of  the  Class  I  railroads  with  the  private  opera- 
tion of  those  same  railroads.  For  this  purpose  there  were 
numerous  expenses  incurred  by  the  government  which  had 
no  bearing  whatever  and  only  those  expenses  should  be  con- 
sidered which  were  embraced  in  the  operating  costs  as  defined 
bv  the  commission's  accounting  rules.  He  pointed  out  that 
operating  statistic-  of  Class  I  railroads  under  private  opera- 
tion were  not  charged  with  differences  between  quantities  of 
materials  on  the  first  and  last  of  the  year,  not  for  loss  on 
additions  and  betterments  made  for  special  purposes  or  for 
other  item»  outside  of  regular  operating  costs. 

None  of  thi  se  matters,  -Mr.  Hines  said,  had  any  proper 
relation  to  a  comparison  of  operating  results  of  Class  I  rail- 
roads under  private  control  and  federal  control.  For  the 
purpose  of  a  fair  comparison  the  entire  deficit  for  the  26 
months  of  federal  control  for  the  Class  I  railroads  was  the 
-  of  the  rental  over  the  net  railway  operating  income,  or 
.iliout  $714,000,000  for  the  26  months,  as  compared  with 
iU>ut  one  million  dollars  on  the  same  basis  for  the  first  12 
months  of  private  operation.  But  he  said  that  was  not  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  comparison  because  it  depended  so 
largely  upon  the  level  of  rates  and  the  dates  when  rate  in- 
■  s  became  effective.  The  true  basis  of  comparison 
-hould  be  the  total  cost,  which  consists  of  total  operating 
expenses,  tax  accruals,  etc.  On  this  basis  the  total  cost  of 
i  was : 

In  1917 $3,080,000,000 

In  1918 4,240,000,000 

In  1919 4,690,000,000 

In  192(1 6,109,000,000 

Testimony  of  Labor  Representatives 

Mr.  Hines  was  followed  by  .1    1      \   di  rson,  rice  prt 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists,  representing 
the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  American  1 
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is  no  authority  that  can  figure  out  the  exact  cost  of  the 
national  agreements  as  they  have  been  applied  under  abnor- 
mal conditions. 

J.  J.  Dermody,  vice-president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Tel- 
egraphers, presented  a  statement  prepared  by  E.  J.  Manion, 
lent  of  that  organization.  Mr.  Manion  said  that  the 
railroads  in  their  testimonv  had  apparently  desired  to  leave 
the  impression  that  if  they  had  not  been  taken  over  by  the 
governni.-nt  wages  would  not  have  been  substantially  in- 
1  and  that  the  increases  made  were  excessive  and  left 
as  a  heritage  to  the  private  managements  on  the  return  of 
the  railroads.  He  said  that  when  the  government  took  over 
the  railroads  there  were  pending  demands  for  wage  increases 
from  practically  all  classes  of  employees  and  that  the  first  in- 
creases made  during  federal  control  in  1918  were,  therefore, 
in  the  nature  of  a  heritage  from  private  control.  He  de- 
clared that  railroad  employees  had  been  so  underpaid  before 
that  time  that  the  percentages  of  increase  seemed  high.  He 
went  into  detailed  analysis  of  the  wage  schedules  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  telegrapher-. 

H.  T.  Hunt  Testifies 

Henry  T.  Hunt,  formerly  a  member  of  the  labor  board, 
gave  a  general  discussion  of  the  railroad  situation,  taking  as 
a  text  a  statement  made  in  testimony  by  A.  H.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central,  that  "95  per  cent  of  this  rail- 
roading is  human."  Mr.  Hunt  took  the  position  that  the 
railroad  problem  is  rather  of  men  than  money  and  that  one 
of  the  most  important  essentials  to  an  improvement  of  the 
railroad  situation  is  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  between 
the  managements  and  the  employees.  He  said  two  thing; 
are  necessary,  a  better  morale  among  the  personnel  of  the 
railroads  and  better  credit  for  the  railroads.  He  declared 
that  railroad  employees  never  have  been  and  are  not  over- 
paid, but  that  the  difficulties  of  the  railroads  do  not  arise 
so  much  from  their  wage  costs  as  from  the  methods  of  the 
railroad  managements  in  handling  their  labor  and  capital. 
He  recognized  that  many  economies  in  railroad  operation 
could  lie  brought  about  by  greater  capital  expenditures  but 
he  said  the  railroads  are  not  now  using  the  money  that  is 
available  in  the  ways  that  will  tend  toward  the  greatest  of 
economies.  The  railroad  executives  say  that  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  do  to  brins  about  greater  ...  operation  with  their 
employees,  but  they  are  not  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vince the  employees  of  their  sincerity  and  the  employees  do 
not  think,  the  managements  have  done  all  they  can  to  bring 
alxiut  good  will. 

For  example,  he  -aid.  frequently  thousands  of  railroad 
employees  are  laid  off  without  warning  because  all  the  avail- 
1 1 .It-  income  i-  require.!  to  meet  intciv-t  payments,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  employees  see  the  railroads  spending  money  for 
competitive  purchases,  such  a-  the  proposed  purchase  of 
the  Chicago  Junction  by  the  New  York  Central.  In  other 
words,  he  -aid.  the  managements  do  not  give  labor  sufficient 
consideration  in  planning  their  outlays.  If  certain  capital 
expenditures  resulted  in  tabor  Baring  to  nich  an  extent  as 

to  requite  leSS  men.  the  men  could  adjust  themselves  to  that 
condition,   but   the  ways   in   which   the  railroads  now 

mi/e  frequently  result  in  large  la)  offs  without  warning 

i.i.  he  -aid.  ..ml. I  stabilise  the  numl>er  of 
employees  and   thus   improve  the  quality  of  labor.      II 
pointed  out  that  the  nxine  of  i 
bj  some  authority  does  not  in^ur.-  on  adequate  compensation 
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sumes  continuous   employment    and    when   the   men    are   laid 

off  the  effect  i-  .h  \    one  remed)  he  suggested  that 
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of  din,  tor-,  and  I  I   that   banking  interests  should 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  orders 
authorizing  common  directors  among  the  companies  compris- 
ing the  systems  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Boston 
&  Maine. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  on  January  9, 
changed  its  engine  terminals  from  Lexington,  Tenn.,  to 
Hollow  Rock  Junction  where  new  repair  shops  and  other 
buildings  will  be  provided. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  23  a  memorandum  report  of  the  alleged 
"secret"  conference  held  at  Washington  on  December  9, 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  shippers, 
including  several  farm  organizations. 

The  Youngstown  Equipment  Company  has  taken  a  con- 
tract to  operate  the  Kent  (Ohio),  shops  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road. Webster  W.  Warner,  superintendent  of  shops  has 
resigned  his  position  with  the  railroad  to  become  manager 
for  the  equipment  company. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  January  23  denied 
the  petition  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota  for  permission  to 
tile  an  original  bill  against  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  increasing  intrastate  rates  in  North 
Dakota.  The  court  held  that  the  case  must  be  first  taken 
up  in  the  district  court. 

The  engineman  and  fireman  of  the  Southern  Pacific  oper- 
ating their  locomotives  with  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  fuel  oil,  are  to  be  awarded  gold  badges.  The  name 
of  the  winner  with  the  date  of  the  award  is  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  back  of  the  medal.  If  a  man  wins  an  award  a  second 
time,  a  red  enameled  star  will  be  inserted  in  the  badge. 
The  award  is  to  be  made  on  a  three  months'  performance 
basis. 

Passenger  train  punctuality  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
during  the  year  recently  ended  is  reported  as  11  per  cent 
better  than  the  previous  year.  For  the  period  from  March 
to  December,  inclusive,  for  the  two  years,  93.9  per  cent  of 
the  passenger  trains  operated  were  on  time  in  1921,  as  against 
82.S  per  cent  on  time  during  the  same  period  in  1920.  In 
1921  the  percentage  of  trains  making  schedule  time  was 
96.8,  an  improvement  over  1920  of  4.8  per  cent. 

Theft  of  a  locomotive  and  a  carload  ,of  cheese  from  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  yards  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  the 
charge  against  two  men  now  under  arrest  in  that  city.  The 
men  obtained  the  locomotive  by  posing  as  railroad  employees. 
They  ran  engine  and  car  18  miles,  but  were  halted  at  a 
crossing  by  another  train  and  were  forced  to  make  a  get-a- 
way. It  was  the  plan  of  the  thieves  to  unload  the  cheese 
into  a  truck  and  then  dispose  of  the  loot  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  of  the  men,  who  had  a  commission  business. 

Meals  at  a  fixed  sum  of  one  dollar  are  now  furnished  at 
mid-day  and  evening  on  the  dining  cars  of  the  Sunset  Limited 
express  trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  diner  having  a 
choice  of  meat  or  fish,  two  vegetables,  bread  and  butter  and 
coffee,  tea  or  milk.  The  commissary  department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  now  furnishes  from  its  headquarters  at  West 
Oakland,  Cal.,  the  material  for  250,000  meals  monthly.  The 
West  Oakland  plant  is  now  being  enlarged  and  will  soon 
be  the  largest  and  most  complete  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  is  known. 

The  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Federation  announces  that 
efforts  are  to  be  made  at  once  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
New  York  State  full-crew  law.  S.  L.  Strivings,  president 
of   the    Federation,    in    a    statement   issued    at   Syracuse,   says 


that  advices  received  from  the  railroads  show  that  the  un- 
necessary expenses  incident  to  this  law  in  New  York  State 
amount  to  $2,000,000  yearly— or  to  $3,000,000  when  freight 
traffic  is  heavy.  During  the  seven  years  and  five  months 
that  this  law  has  been  in  effect,  the  railroads  have  been  put 
by  it  to  an  unnecessary  expense  of  about  $16,000,000. 

Engineers  of  seven  different  classes  are  now  wanted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  valuation  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines; 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  announces 
that  applications  will  be  received  until  further  notice.  Salaries 
range  from  $1,320  for  junior  engineers  to  $2,700  for  senior 
engineers,  grade  2.  Appointees  whose  salary  is  $2,500,  or 
less,  and  whose  services  are  satisfactory,  may  be  allowed 
the  regular  bonus  of  $20  a  month.  Engineers  of  the  several 
grades  are  wanted  in  the  fields  of  civil,  electrical,  mechanical, 
signaling,  architectural  and  telegraph  engineering. 

Edward  H.  Shaughnessy,  second  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral, speaking  at  a  hearing  before  the  post  office  committee  of 
the  House  at  Washington  has  set  forth  the  reasons  which 
make  desirable  a  general  and  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
air  mail  service.  He  says  that  business  interests,  particularly 
bankers,  are  calling  for  additional  air  mail  service,  especially 
night  flying,  by  which  they  would  save  large  sums  of  interest 
by  exchanging  their  clearings  from  city  to  city  in  less  time. 
Representative  Steenerson.  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
prepared  a  bill  under  which  the  postmaster  general  would 
contract  for  the  establishment  of  routes  and  would  prescribe, 
for  transportation  of  first  class  mail  by  airplane,  rates  three 
times   the   regular   postage   rates. 

Tentative  Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  tentative 
valuations  in  which  it  finds  the  final  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Durham  &  South  Carolina  as  of  June  30,  1917,  to  be 
$460,796  and  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  for  1916  to  be 
$6,472,889  for  the  property  used  and  $6,468,019  for  the  property 
owned. 

Sleeping   Cars   for   the   Canadian   Pacific 

In  the  description  of  the  new  sleeping  cars  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  published  on  page  1301  in  the  issue  of  December  31. 
1921.  it  was  stated  that  the  frames  and  trucks  were  built 
by  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  We  are  now  in- 
formed that  the  frames  and  trucks  of  18  of  the  12-section 
sleeping  cars  were  built  by  the  National  Steel  Car  Corpora-  . 
tion.  Ltd..  Hamilton,  Ont. 

I.  C.  C.  Appropriation 

The  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  reported  by  the 
House  appropriation's  committee  on  January  18  provides  for 
an  appropriation  of  $4,859,500  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  of  which  $1,300,000  is 
for  the  valuation  work.  The  valuation  appropriation  is 
$450,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1922  and  $200,000 
less  than  was  recommended  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Examination  for  Locomotive  Inspectors 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  inspectors  of  locomotives 
on  March  8  and  9,  1922.  Vacancies  in  the  Bureau  of  Loco- 
motive Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  salaries  of  $3,000  a  year  and  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications   will   be   filled   from   this  examination.     Applica- 
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tions  for  the  examination  should  be  made  on  Form  1892 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  June  Conventions 

In  the  Railway  Age  of  January  21,  in  a  news  item  announcing 
the  arrangements  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation for  exhibits  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Division  V,  appeared  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that,  although  it  was  considered  advisable  to  cancel  the  conven- 
tion in  1922.  manufacturers  were  showing  great  interest  in  the 
plans  for  this  year's  convention.  This  statement  is  plainly  a 
typographical  error.  The  sentence  referred  to  the  com 
which  was  cancelled  in  1921  and  not  to  this  year's  convention. 
Otherwise  the  item  is  correct.  Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  the 
convention  this  year  with  exhibits,  on  June  14-21,  at  Atlanti 

Feiker  to  Continue  With  Department 

of  Commerce  in  Advisory  Capacity 

F.  M.  Feiker,  vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company,  who  for  the  pan  eight  months  has  been  assisting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department  has  resigned.  Mr.  Feiker  ha 
however,  completely  severed  his  relations  with  the  depart- 
ment. He  has  been  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau 
of   Foreign  and   I'  mmerce,   to  continue  in  a  con- 

sulting capacity  the  work  he  has  begun.  Under  the  dir 
of  Mr  Feiker  and  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau 
• .  ign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  industrial  and  busi- 
ness contact  Bureau  have  been  enlarged,  business 
relations  with  trade  association  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished and  the  so-called  commodity  division  of  the  Bureau 
created. 

Union  Leaders  Dissatisfied 

With  Labor  Board  Decisions 

E.    H.    Fitzgerald,    president    of    the    '  llerks    Organization, 
in  commenting  on  the  new  rn'  277   of  'V- 

declared  that  the  recent  action  of  the  Labor  Board  in    il 
ing  time  and  one-half  for  the  ninth  hour  "virtually  bad 
a  nine-hour  day  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Transportation 
Act   and    to    common   practice   in   all    industries."      Mi 
gerald    said    be    and    the    members    of    his    organization    were 


greatly  disappointed  over  the  decision,  terming  it  "a  hard 
blow,  especially  in  view  of  the  proposed  further  wage  reduc- 
tion to  be  sought." 

"We  are  also  opposed  to  that  part  of  the  decision  covering 
intermittent  service  because  it  provides  split  tricks,  whereby 
employees  are  required  to  be  available  for  duty  12  hours  in 
i    to  gain  pay  for  eight,"  he  added. 

Following  conferences  at  Chicago  extending  for  over  two 
weeks,  a  committee  of  100,  representing  the  six  federated 
shop  crafts,  decided  on  January  24,  to  open  a  fight  on  the 
overtime  provisions  of  the  new  shop  crafts  working  rules 
announced  by  the  Labor  Board  recently.  A  circular  will  be 
issued  ordering  the  system  federations  on  the  individual 
carriers  to  institute  new  disputes  with  the  railway  manage- 
ments. If  no  agreement  is  reached  the  issue  will  be  brought 
the  Labor  Board  again. 

Resumption  of  Service  on  the 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico 

Service  will  be  restored  over  the  rehabilitated  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  into  Tepie  and  Xayarit,  on  February' 
2.  Trains  will  be  run  from  Xogales.  twice  weekly,  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays.  In  announcing  this  service",  H.  B.  Titcomb,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  states  that  it  is  difficult 
to    forecast    the    time    when    the    Compli  struction   of   the 

properties  will  be  made,  and  also  the  time  when  reconstruction 
will  be  undertaken  on  the  Tonichi  and  the  Alamos  branches. 
Mr.  Titcomb  said  that  the  Mexican  officials  were  in  full  accord 
with  the  reconstruction  program  and  that  they  are  now  consider- 
ing seriously  the  question  of  financing  the  amounts  dl]e  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. 

Pressed  Steel  Mfg.  Co.  Wins 

Patent  Suit  in  District  Court 

In  thi  Pressed  Steel  W  . .  Chi- 

cago, and  W.  I'.  Murphy,  against  the  Mt  Vernon  Car  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  for  patent  infringement,  a  de- 

:;:i^  been  handed  down  by  the   United    -  for  the 

I   District  of   Illinois  the  validity  of  all  of  the 

of  the  plaintiff's  patents  at  issue.     The  patents  involved  are 

known  as  the  Mtirnhy-Sisson  pat) 

patent  N*o.  14.434.  Murphy  patent  n  patent  No. 

1,2712234    and    Sisson    patent    N'o.    1,254,S  tain    a   large 

number   of   claim-,   only   13   of  which   are   at    issue      The   claims 
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involved  are  all  basic,  covering  the  corrugated  steel  plate  end 
for  freight  cars;  and  the  court  has  decided  that  they  are  valid 
and  have  been  infringed  by  the  defendant,  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  building  1,000  box  cars  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  which  were  equipped  with  corrugated  steel  plate 
ends  furnished  by  the  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company. 
An  injunction  and  order  for  accounting  has  been  granted  by  the 
court. 

Notice  of  appeal  has  been  filed  by  the  defendant. 

University  of  Illinois — 

Research  Graduate  Assistantships 

The  University  of  Illinois  announces  that  there  are  ten 
vacancies  for  the  position  of  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
in  the  Engineering  Experimental  Station  and  also  one  posi- 
tion for  a  man  who  wishes  to  specialize  in  gas  engineering. 
These  positions  are  open  to  graduates  of  approved  American 
and  foreign  universities  and  technical  schools  who  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  graduate  study  in  engineering,  physics 
and  applied  chemistry.  Appointments  are  made  for  two 
consecutive  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  if  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
will  be  conferred.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  time  of  the 
assistant  is  required  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
department,  the  remainder  being  available  for  graduate 
study.  Research  work  and  study  may  be  undertaken  in 
railway,  mechanical,  electrical  or  civil  engineering  and  also 
in   other   branches. 

Attached  to  the  position  is  an  annual  stipend  of  $600  and 
freedom  from  fees  except  these  in  connection  with  matricu- 
lation. Additional  information  and  application  blanks  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Director,  Engineering  Experimental 
Station.   Urbana,   Illinois. 

"Conditions  Affecting  the  Head  of  a  Rail" 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  presented  by  James  E.  Howard, 
engineer  physicist,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club  on  January  20,  while  brief,  brought 
out  that  there  was  a  considerable  variance  of  opinion  regarding 
rail  failures  from  that  expressed  in  the  paper.  Robert  Job, 
chemist,  Montreal,  Canada,  stated  that  there  were  other  factors 
to  be  considered  aside  from  the  question  of  wheel  loads.  The 
condition  of  the  steel  was  highly  important  in  this  connection  as, 
for  instance,  experience  had  shown  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
decrease  in  fissures  when  brittleness  was  eliminated.  He  also 
took  exception  to  the  statement  regarding  impinging  pressures 
since  fissures  do  occur  under  light  pressures.  He  cited  in  detail 
some  of  the  results  obtained  in  Austria  where  there  are  light 
wheel  loads  and  where  fissures  have  occurred  in  number  but  only 
where  the  steel  was  unsound. 

C.  B.  Bronson,  mechanical  engineer,  New  York  Central,  stated 
the  roads  must  secure  rail  to  meet  the  conditions  since  they  have 
heavy  wheel  loads  and  cannot  escape  from  them.  On  the  New 
York  Central,  he  said,  there  had  been'  an  enormous  increase  in 
traffic  during  past  years,  with  an  increase  in  wheel  loads  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  number  of  rail  failures  had  decreased.  He 
cited  numerous  examples  of  where  heavy  wheel  loads  were  com- 
mon yet  the  occurrences  of  fissures  was  comparatively  rare.  He 
said  that  the  roads  recognized  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
in  this  respect  but  believed  that  it  was  a  joint  responsibility  with 
the  manufacturers.  He  emphasized  this  point  by  citing  some 
stretches  of  line  where  fissures  had  been  numerous  with  one  make 
of  rail  but  when  a  different  make  had  been  substituted,  the  trou- 
ble had  stopped  and  no  fissures  had  been  recorded  to  date.  De- 
creasing rail  failures  was  a  problem  regarding  which  both  the 
road  and  the  steel  companies  must  co-operate  closely  and  where 
that   was   done,   better   result^   would   be   secured. 

National  Chamber  of  Commerce 

To  Consider  Railroad  Situation 

The  railroad  situation  and  what  should  be  done  about 
it  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  be 
held  in  Washington  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February 
8  and  9.     The  council  is  made  up  of  one  representative  each 


from  the  1,400  business  organizations  within  the  membership 
of  the   chamber. 

Some  business  men  see  a  drift  towards  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  unless  the  roads  can  be  put  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  They  feel  that  the  transportation  act 
should  be  given  a  longer  trial  and  that  attempts  which  are 
being  made  in  Congress  to  amend  the  act,  if  successful,  will 
precipitate  a  crisis  which  may  make  it  impossible  for  the 
roads  to  continue  under  private  management.  The  chamber's 
railroad  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  transportation 
act  can  be  left  untouched  and  at  the  same  time  there  can  be 
worked  out  a  constructive  plan.  It  will  suggest  to  the  council 
meeting  a  program  for  dealing  with  the  situation.  This 
committee  in  the  past  has  made  suggestions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  chamber's  membership  and  some  of  the 
corresponding  principles  subsequently  have  appeared  in 
legislation.  The  transportation  act  itself  contains  many  fea- 
tures which  the  committee  strongly  recommends  as  a  result 
of  the  years  of  study  which  it  has  devoted  to  railroad  trans- 
portation in  the  United  States. 

Negotiations  Between  Railways 

and  Train  Service  Brotherhoods 

A  meeting  of  the  member  roads  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  was  held  in  Chicago  on  January  21  to  consider 
whether  negotiations  between  various  groups  of  the  railways  and 
the  train  service  brotherhoods  should  be  reopened  in  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  existing  differences  by  direct  negotia- 
tions. The  meeting  grew  out  of  informal  conferences  between 
several  railway  executives  and  the  heads  of  the  train  service 
brotherhoods  which  were  initiated  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover. 

Following  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  authorized 
the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  decision  reached  by  the 
railways  at  their  meeting: 

"On  Monday,  January  16,  Secretary  Hoover  issued  a  statement 
referring  to  an  informal  meeting  held  in  Washington  on  that 
date  between  some  of  the  railway  executives  and  representatives 
of  the  train  service  organizations,  and   said  in  part : 

"  'It  was  decided  to  submit  to  the  railway  companies  and  to 
the  train  and  engine  service  organizations  the  proposal  that  the 
pre-war  regional  conferences  should  be  convened  to  consider  and 
endeavor  to  adjust  all  questions  between  the  railways  and  the 
four  brotherhoods.' 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  member  roads  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  held  in  the  Hotel  Blackstone  today,  this 
suggestion  was   submitted,  and  the   following  resolution  adopted : 

"  'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association,  as  one  of 
the  methods  provided  by  Section  301  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
that  conference  committees,  representing  the  railway  managements 
in  the  Eastern,  Southeastern  and  Western  territories  of  this  asso- 
ciation, similar  in  nature  to  those  which  in  some  territories  handled 
negotiations  with  the  four  brotherhoods  prior  to  federal  control, 
be  constituted  and  be  authorized  to  meet  with  the  four  train  and 
engine  service  brotherhoods,  in  a  fair  effort  to  compose  and 
adjust  all  points  now  at  issue,  no  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  consideration  of  any  and  all  questions  of  wages  and  rules 
governing   working  conditions. 

"  'In  default  of  an  understanding  mutually  agreeable  in  any 
territory,  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  Labor  Board  in  the 
regular  manner  provided  by   the  Transportation  Act. 

"  'This  resolution  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  prevent 
separate  negotiations  in  additional  territories  not  mentioned 
above,  if  desired  by  the  roads  in  such  territory,  nor  shall  it 
be  construed  as  preventing  railroads  individually  from  except- 
ing themselves  from  such  general  negotiations,  substituting 
therefor   individual    negotiations    with    their   own    men.' 

"The  four  transportation  brotherhoods  above  referred  to 
are  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Railroad 
Conductors,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
constitute  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  railway  employees 
of   the    country. 

"This  action  does  not  involve  an  abandonment  by  the  rail- 
ways of  their  previously  pledged  policy  to  seek  a  reduction 
in    the   labor  cost   of  railway  operation,  the  benefit  of  which 
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turned  over  to  the  public  in  reduced  rates.  It  simply 
represents  an  attempt,  by  direct  negotiation  and  discussion 
with  the  leaders  of  these  four  organizations,  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  present  questions  affecting 
those  employ 


National  Railway   Appliances  Association   Exhibitors 

The  following  firms  have  taken  space  and  are  arranging  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exhibit  which  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Association  will  present  in  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  on  March 
13-16,  during  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  and  the  stated  meeting  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association.  As  noted,  this  list  includes  161  firms  which 
have  taken  place  to  date. 

Adams  &   Westlake   Company,   e  hicago. 

Adams    Motor    &    Manufacturing    Company,    Chicago. 

Air   Reduction   Sales   Company,   New    York. 

American    Abrasive    Metals    Company,    Chicago. 

American    Car    &    Foundry    Company,    Chicago. 

American  Casting  Company,  Birmingham. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,   Bridgeport,  Conn 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

American  Kron   Scale  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American    Malleable   Castings   Association,    Cleveland,    i  'hio. 

American    Radiator   Company,    Buffalo,    N.    V 

American   Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago. 

American   Valve  &   Meter   Company.   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

American   Vulcanized   Fibre  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pi 

Argyle  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago. 

Armco    Culvert    &    Flume    Manufacturers'    Association,    Middletown,   Ohio. 

R.   8t  L.   Baker   Company,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Balkwill    Manganese   Crossing   Company.    Cleveland.    Ohio 

Barrett  Company,  New  York. 

Barrett-Cravens   Company,    Chicago. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago. 

Blaw-Knox   Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

L.  S.  Brach  Manufacturing  Company,  Newark,  N.  J 

Brown    Hoisting    Machinery    Company,    Cleveland. 

Bucyrus  Company,  South   Milwaukee.   WU. 

Bryant  Zinc  Company,  Chicago. 

Buda  Company,  Chicago. 

Carbic   Manufacturing  Company,    Duluth,    Minn 

t    Bloxonend   Flooring  Company,  Chicago. 
Challenge   Company,   Batavia,   111. 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Company,  Chicago. 
Chicago   Malleable   Castings  Company,   Chicago. 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago. 
Chicago    Railway    Signal    &    Supply    Company,    Chicago. 
Central   Electric   Company,   Chicago. 
Cleveland  Railway  Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  Olvo 
Crerar,    Adams    &    Company,    Chicago. 

Chipman    Chemical    Engineering   Company,    Inc..    New    York 
L.  ft   R.  Culvert  Company.  Chicago 

Delco-Light  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Detroit   Graphite  Company,  Chicago. 

Detroit    Steel    Products    Company.    Detroit,    Mich. 

Diamond    State    Fibre    Company,    Bridgeport,   Pa. 

Dickinson.    Paul,   Inc..   Chicago. 

Dilworth.   Porter  ft   Company,   Inc..    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Direct    Sales   Company,    Chicago. 

Dotv    Business    Machines    Company,    Chicago. 

Muring   Company.    Pittsburgh.    Pa, 

■diaon   Storage  Battery  Company.  Orange,  N.   T 

Thos     A..    Incorporated.    Noomneld.    N.    J. 
trie    Storage    Battery    Company.    Philadelphia,    P«. 
Elwrll  P.i'kcr    Electric    Company.    Chicago. 

ring    *    Contracting    Publishing    Company.    Chicag 
I  Ihio 

inks.    Mor«e    ft    Co  ,   Chicago 
Fairmount  Gal  Engine  ft   Railway  Motor  Car  Company.   Fiirmonr' 
N     Y 
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ietion    Company,    Molinc,    111. 
Hubbard   &    Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Illinois    Steel   Company,   Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York. 

M.inville,    Inc.,    New  York. 
<->.    F.   Jordan    Company,    East   Chicago,   Ind. 

Kalamazoo    Railway    Supply    Company,    Kalamazoo,    Mil 

Kaustinc   Company,   Inc.,    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Kelly-Derby    Company,    Inc.,    Chicago. 

Kcrite  Insulated   Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Kcuffel    ft    Esser    Company,    New    Y'ork. 

Keystone    Tool    Grinder    &    Manufacturing    Company,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Kilbourne   &  Jacobs   Manufacturing  Company.   Columbus,    Ohio 

Koehring  Company,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Lehon    Company,    Chicago. 

Lorain    Steel   Company,   Lorain,    Ohio. 

I.ufkin    Rule   Company,    Saginaw,   Mich. 

Lundie   Engineering  Corporation,  The,  New   York 

M.   W.    Supply   Company,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mac    Rae's   Blue   Book,   Chicago. 
Maintenance    Equipment    Company,   Chicago. 
Masscy    Concrete    Products    Corporation.    Chicago 
McGraw-Hill   Company,   Inc.,   New   York. 
Mechanical   Manufacturing   Company,   Chicago. 
Midvale    Steel  &   Ordnance  Company,    Philadelphia.    Pa 
Miller   Train   Control   Corporation,   Danville.    111. 
Milwaukee   Tank   Works,  Milwaukee,    Wis. 
Morden   Frog  &  Crossing  Works,  Chicago. 
Mudge   &   Company,   Chicago. 

National    Boiler    Washing   Company   of   Illinoi-.    t  hicago 
National   Carbon   Company,   Inc.,  Cleveland,   <  Ihio. 
National  Lead  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National    Lock    Washer    Company,    Newark,    N.     I 
National    Malleable   Castings   Company,    Cleveland.    '  >hio 
Geo.  P.  Nichols  &  Bros.,  Chicago. 
Northwestern    Motor   Company.    Eau   Claire.    W 

Ogle    Construction    Company,    Chicago. 

I  ikonite   Company,   Passaic,   N.   J. 

<  I'Malley   Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago. 

i  Ixweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  Chica^  , 

P.   &   M.    Company,   Chicago. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New  York  tit> 

Patterson    Company.    \V.    W.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pittsburgh-Des   Moines   Steel   Company,   Pittsburgh.    Pa 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York. 

Positive   Rail   Anchor   Company,   Marion,    Ind 

Pyrene   Manufacturing  Company.   Chi 

Q  and  C  Company,  New  York. 

Rail    Joint    Company.    New    Y'ork. 

Railroad    Accessories   Corporation,    New    York 

Railroad  Herald,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Railroad   Supply  Company,  Chicago. 

Railway    Purchases   &    Stores,   Chicago 

Railway    Review,    Chicago. 

Railway    Safety    Tie    Company,    Milwaukee.    Wis 

Ramapo    Iron    Works.    Hillburn.    N.    Y. 

Raymond  Concrete   Pile  Company.   K.iii-.is   City,    M 

Kiwis    Machine   &    Manufacturing   Co..   Chicago 

1        '      Hanoi  icturing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Reliance    Manufacturing  Compi  M  ,   Ohio. 

Richards-Wilcox    Manufacturing  Company.    Aurora,   III 

Geo.    J.    Roberts   Company,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Sellers    Manufacturing    Company,    C 

-»    Corporation. 
Sherwin-Williams    Company.    Cleveland.    Ohm 
Simmona  B 
I      W     Snow    <  onstruction   Company.   Chicago 

Templeton,   Kenly  &   Company.   I  i,i  .   I 

Pipe  Threadii  .     "  ,  ihl(, 

Train  Control  Appliance   Company,    II    I 

1    Signal    Conn 
I       9     Win, I    Bn(in<    *    Pui  ..    n 

Works,   Pitt.burgh.    Pa. 
Volkhardl   Company,   Ii  pi,  Y 
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F.  P.  Dougherty  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  o£  the 
Beaver  Board  Companies,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
succeeding  G.  E.  Griffith,  who  has  resigned. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  reopened  its  office  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  it  is  in  charge  of  I.  W.  Dudley,  general  agent, 
who  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  closing  the  office  when  the 
government  took  over  the  railroads. 

The  Seattle  Transportation  Club  elected  the  following  officers 
on  January  10:  President,  Alpheus  Byers;  vice-presidents,  I.  P. 
Iversen  and  W.  S'.  Elliott;  secretary -treasurer,  R.  A.  Nichols; 
directors,  W.  J.  Barr,  R.  E.  Johnston  and  O.  H.  Wood. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers :  President,  J.  F.  Campbell,  traffic  manager,  A.  M. 
Todd  Company ;  vice-president,  C.  E.  Reed,  agent,  Grand  Trunk ; 
secretary,  C.  H.  Winslow,  assistant  traffic  manager,  Kalamazoo 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  treasurer,  L.  E.  Weirs,  agent,  Chicago, 
Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw. 

The  re-establishment  of  week-end  excursion  fares,  abolished 
in  1918,  is  indicated  by  an  application  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
approved  by  the  railroad  commission  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  January  13,  introducing  such  fares  from  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco  to  points  in  northern  California  and  to 
towns  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

Traffic  men  of  Texas  will  meet  at  Dallas,  on  February  8, 
to  confer  and  decide  upon  a  policy  with  which  to  go  before 
an  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  20,  at  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  a  mileage  scale  of  class  rates  from  Missis- 
sippi river  crossings  to  points  in  Texas. 

Senator  Trammell  of  Florida,  submitted  in  the  Senate 
on  January  19,  a  resolution  directing  the  committee  on  inter- 
state commerce  to  investigate  the  present  express  rates  on 
citrus  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  perishable  farm  products 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  early  legislation  that  will  result 
in  a  reduction.    The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

The  Indianapolis  Traffic  Club  has  elected  the  following  officers : 
president,  F.  A.  Butler,  secretary-treasurer,  C.  B.  Cones  &  Son 
Manufacturing  Company;  vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Coltharp,  traffic 
manager,  Midwest  Engine  Company;  G.  J.  Jeffries,  general  super- 
intendent, Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  Traction  Com- 
pany and  Herbert  Clark,  traffic  manager,  Ball  Brothers,  Muncie, 
Ind. ;  secretary-treasurer,  George  N.  Baker,  freight  traffic  agent, 
Monon. 

Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department'  of  Commerce,  is 
warning  the  public  and  large  consumers  of  coal  that  the 
stage  is  apparently  set  for  a  strike  of  coal  miners  on  April  1 
when  the  present  wage  contracts  expire  and  that  it  would 
be  well  for  coal  consumers  to  stock  up  in  advance.  In  this 
connection  he  has  observed  that  there  has  been  a  general 
disposition  to  hold  off  orders  in  the  hope  of  a  reduction  in  the 
freight  rates  on  coal,  but  has  ascertained  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  possibility  that  any  such  reduction  could  be  made 
effective  before  April  1. 

Maine  Roads  Not  Included 

in  Agricultural  Rate  Reduction 

In  the  issue  of  December  31  there  was  published  a  statement 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  December  22  had 
granted  permission  to  the  New  England  railroads,  at  their  re- 
quest, to  make  the  general  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  on  agri- 
cultural products.  We  have  since  been  advised  that  this  item  was 
incorrect  in  giving  the  impression  that  all  the  New  England  lines 
were  to  reduce  the  rates.  The  Canadian  Pacific  lines  in  Maine, 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  and  the  Maine  Central  refused  to  join 
in  making  the  reduction.     The  potato,  apple  and  hay  crops  were 


very  large  in  Maine  last  year  and  the  three  Maine  roads  felt  that 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  the  reduction,  particularly 
as  at  least  two  of  the  roads  were  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
reduce  their  revenues. 

Coal  Production 

During  the  week  ended  January  14  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duction increased  to  8,268,000  net  tons,  according  to  the 
weekly  report  of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  is  a  larger 
production   than   has   been  reported   since  late   in  November. 

Railroads  Decline  to  Reduce  Export  Coal  Rates 

R.  N.  Collyer,  on  behalf  of  the  tidewater  coal  carriers, 
has  advised  Chairman  McChord,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  that  the  railroads  have  given  further  considera- 
tion to  the  suggested  reduction  of  one  dollar  a  ton  in  the 
inland  freight  rate  on  coal  for  export  by  water  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  find  no  justification  for  the 
reduction.  The  letter  says  the  present  export  coal  situation 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  an  economic  condition  caused  by 
unstable  foreign  credit  and  exchange,  and  industrial  depres- 
sion; and  also  by  the  comparatively  high  costs  in  this 
country.  Also  that  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  rate  proposed 
would  be  ineffective  in  meeting  foreign  competition  either 
in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

Perfect  Package  Month 

The  "perfect  package  campaign,"  carried  out  throughout 
the  month  of  November  by  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company  and  the  American  Railway  Association,  resulted 
in  a  mass  of  statistics,  made  up  from  data  gathered  in  1,294 
cities,  showing  that  99.1  per  cent  of  the  shipments  made  dur- 
ing that  month  at  the  several  express  offices  and  freight 
stations  in  those  cities  were  in  satisfactory  condition.  The 
other  nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent  consisted  of  shipments  in 
which  the  carriers  made  some  exception,  because  of  faulty 
packing,  marking  or  billing.  The  total  number  of  shipments 
recorded  was  20,239,097,  of  which  a  little  more  than  half  were 
by  express  and  a  little  less  than  half  by  freight.  The  report, 
issued  by  Lewis  Pilcher,  secretary,  Chicago,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Railway  Association,  and  by  J.  H.  Butler, 
New  York  City,  on  behalf  of  the  express  company,  says  that 
some  of  the  local  committees  which  were  formed  to  carry 
out  this  campaign,  have  been  continued,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  facilities  for  the  discussion,  between  shippers  and 
carriers,  of  problems  of  mutual  interest. 

Dinner  of  Chicago  Traffic  Club 

The  fifteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  was 
held  at  Hotel  La  Salle  on  January  24,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  800  and  President  R.  B.  Robertson  in  the  chair.  The 
toastmaster  was  George  A.  Blair,  general  traffic  manager  of  Wil- 
son &  Company.  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas  was  the 
first  speaker.  He  said,  in  part :  Labor  has  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  industrial  egg.  More  than  six  million  men  are  now  idle 
because  of  unstable  labor  conditions.  He  dwelt  largely  upon  the 
success  of  the  Industrial  Court  of  Kansas,  where,  out  of  40  de- 
cisions affecting  wages  and  working  rules  37  have  satisfied  both 
sides.  The  weakness  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  results  from 
the  fact  that  its  decisions  need  not  be  obeyed. 

The  next  speaker  was  George  M.  Barnard,  Public  Service 
Commissioner  of  Indiana.  He  attacked  the  apathy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  politics  which  has  allowed  our  legislation  to  drift 
without  national  aim  resulting  in  Congress  being  coerced  into 
passing  the  Adamson  Law,  on  what  he  called  the  blackest  day  in 
American  history;  four  hundred  thousand  controlled  destiny  of 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  million.  He  said  that  the  railroads 
should  be  emancipated.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  should  be 
abolished  or  else  combined  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Both  speakers  were  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  railroad 
wage  scales  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  permit  freight  rates  to. 
be  lowered  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  return  of  normalcy. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Tlie  Commission  has  issued  an  order  authorizing  common 
officers  and  directors  among  companies  subsidiary  to  or 
affiliated   with   the   Chicago  &   North   Western. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  24  until 
May  24.  the  operation  of  certain  schedules  which  provide 
for  the  non-application  of  rates  on  lumber  and  other 
products  in  connection  with  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Ry  . 
when  originating  in  California  and  Nevada  and  destined  to 
points    in    Colorado,    leaving   combinations    applicable. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  January  26  until 
May  26.  the  operation  of  certain  schedules  published  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  which  propose  the  cancella- 
tion of  transit  privileges  on  grain  or  seeds  at  Schuyler,  Neb., 
when  originating  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  in 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  Colorado,  South  Dakota.  Montana  and 
Wyoming  and  destined  to  Missouri  River  points,  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Duluth,  etc.,  and  points  taking  same  rates,  routing 
via  Columbus,  Neb.,  and  Union  Pacific  to  Schuyler,  Neb., 
and  move  out  via  the  Union  Pacific,  Fremont,  Neb.,  and 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  resulting  in  the  application 
of  combination  rates  in  lieu  of  the  present  through  rales  plus 
transit  charge  of  5^4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

State  Commissions 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
on  January  18,  opened  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  freight 

irm   products   in   the   state   are   too   high.     All    Michigan 
railroads    have    been   ordered    to   appear    on    February    IS    to 
show  why  these  rates  should  not  be  reduced.    The  summons 
states    that    five    different    associations    of    shippi 
peared    before    th<  itained    reduction    in 

rates   affecting   their   business   but    that   the   farmers,    having 
no   organization    for   gathering   the    necessary    data,    had   not 
red. 

Court  News 

Gates  or  Flagman  Not  Required 

The   Minnesota    Supreme   Ccur:    hold  iccident 

vase,   that,   while   the  crossing   was   on   a   much   traveled    I 

and   within    the   corporate   limits  '   ■   ■•  .    where   then-    were 

no  houses  in   its   imraediat  was  not  ob- 

!  tor  travelers,  and  the  lint       t    a  branch  line  over  which 

ntier    and    freight    tram  pa                       ■■-ay   daily,   a    finding 

of    negligence    in    failing    ti  i  .m    or    other 

warning  device,   in   the    ii  nt,    was 

dried     Holli  I  184  N,  W   857 

Freight  Agent  Cannot  Agree 

to  Purchase  Damaged  Shipment 

In   an  acti>  t    shipment   of 

canned    tomatoes    plaintiff    relied    upon    .,    statement    of    ti, 

freight  .  thai  "we  will  tal 

'  judicial  <  lourt  holds  this  did  not 

mean    that   the   raill  Id  take  1  the   plaintiff's 

bill   meant  no  more  than  that   it   Would  them  as 

rttiff   for  the  : 

■  I'l.m    01 
III*  iunl    to   i  ••    value 

dama,  n  ignee  is  fai 

employment     '  he  •  ompatrj 
d  tendered  the  pro 

lintiff    for    thai    amount    only   was 

Me  I,  115   \ti 


Sunday  Held  a  Holiday  Within 

48-Hour  Limit  of  Liability 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  Sunday  must 
be  deemed  a  legal  holiday  within  the  provisions  of  the 
uniform  bill  of  lading  making  a  carrier  liable  as  a  ware- 
houseman only  for  loss  by  fire  occurring  after  48  hours 
exclusive  of  legal  holidays  after  notice  of  arrival.  So  far 
as  the  court  found,  the  only  reported  decisions  construing 
these  provisions  on  this  point  arc  ilussa  Brewing  Co.  v. 
V.  W.,  151  Wis.  666,  139  N.  W.  415,  and  St.  Louis 
B.  &  M.  v.  Hicks  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  158  S.  W.  192,  and  in 
both  of  them  it  was  held  that  Sunday  was  excluded. — Cereal 
Products  Co.  v.  D.  L.  &  W.,  190  X.  Y.  Supp.  698. 

Necessity  for  Structure  Along  Line  a  Question 

For  the  Executives,  Not  for  a  Jury 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  the  necessity 
of  building  fences,  water  plugs,  mail  cranes,  and  other  struc- 
tures along  the  line  of  a  railroad  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, is  a  question  of  judgment,  depending  upon  many  facts 
not  readily  susceptible  of  proof,  and  is  a  question  for  the 
executives  of  the  company,  not  for  a  jury  to  decide  (Southern 
Pacific  v.  Berkshire,  254  U.  S.  417'  When  the  company  has 
erected  its  structure,  it  then  may  become  a  question  of  fact 
as  to  whether  the  location  was  made  and  the  construction 
done  in  a  negligent  manner. — Long  v.  Payne,  190  N.  V 
Supp.  803. 

Not  Liable  for  Goods  Stolen  Before  Receipted  for 

In  an  action  for  the  value  of  a  bah  of  cotton,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintiff  had  bought  the  bale  from  a  farmer,  who 
delivered  it  on  the  platform  and  notified  the  plaintiff,  but 
not  the  defendant.  During  the  day  plaintiff  bought  15  other 
bales,  which  were  similarly  placed.  At  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness day  he  applied  for  a  bill  of  lading.  The  first  bale  placed 
On  the  platform  had  disappeared  and  the  agent  refused  to 
receipt  for  it.  The  railroad  had  posted  a  notice  that  it 
would  not  be  liable  for  goods  left  on  the  platform  until 
issuance  of  bill  of  lading.  The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
holds  the  railroad  was  not  liable,  notwithstanding  the  ship- 
per's custom  of  so  leaving  bales  purchased  by  him  — Behr- 
mann  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (S.  Car.)   109  S.  E.  397. 

Cold  Waiting  Room— Damages  Must  Be  Shown 

The  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  mere  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  requiring  railroads  to  heal  and  light  their 
passer  rooms    for    30    minutes    after    the    arrival 

of  trains  for  the  use  of  disembarking  passengers  docs  not 
give  a  right  to  recover  damages  unless  it  is  also  shown  that 
the  violation   resulted   in   injur]    '  ssenger  having   the 

the  waiting  room.    Thi  egarded  by  the 

:s  an  unusual  case,  in  that  the  plaintiff,  with  her  hus- 

md    two    children,    was    unable    |       gi  i    accommodation 

for   the   night   at   a   hotel,   and   but   for   the  friendly   shelter 
waiting   room,  in   which   they   might   have  built   I    fire. 
have   had   I  thi    open  all   night  in 

melj  cold  weather.     Davis  v.'D  S9  So.  814. 

Railroad   Held  to  Have  Acquired  Title 

by  Adverse  Possession  for  70  Years 

In    an    action    in    ejectment    by    thi     I   ity    of    New    York    to 

;    of  land  66  feet  in  width  running 
from  72d  street,  New   York.  •  Duyvil  creek,  now 

bj     the    New    York    I  pari    o|    its    system,    the 

New    Yoik    Appellate    Division  holds    that,   the   railroad    having 

ructed   its   tracks   on  land   owned   by   the  citj    under   ■ 

claim  tint  its  franchise  from  th<    itate  entitled  it  to  do  io, 

and  having  used  the  land  as  a  righl  of  way   foi   more  than 

ndei    this   claim,   and   paid   taxes   thereon   •<-   its 

rty,    the    railroad    had    acquired    title    to    the    land    by 

fudgmenl   ol    dismissal    was   therefore 

New  York  \  iral,  1""  N,  Y. 
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Labor  Board  Decisions 


Section  Foreman  Reinstated 

A  section  foreman  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  was  dis- 
missed on  April  2,  1920,  as  a  matter  of  discipline.  The 
Labor  Board  decided  that  the  discipline  administered  was  too 
severe  and  that  he  should  be  reinstated  to  his  former  posi- 
tion with  seniority  rights  unimpaired;  but  not  paid  for  the 
time  lost. — Decision  No.  579. 


Dismissal  of  Freight  Brakeman 

for  Inefficiency  Sustained 

A  brakeman  riding  three  loaded  oil  cars  that  were  "kicked" 
onto  a  side  track  failed  to  stop  the  cars  in  time  to 
prevent  the  loaded  cars  fro.mv  striking  an  empty  fiat  car 
and  breaking  it  in  two.  The  carrier  contended  that  the  acci- 
dent was  the  fault  of  the  brakeman  for  not  slackening  the 
speed  in  time  and  that  his  former  record  was  indicative  of 
carelessness  and  indifference.  The  Labor  Board  decided  that 
the  claims  of  the  employee  for  reinstatement  could  not  be  sus- 
tained.— Decision  No.  527. 

Five-Day  Week  Not  Violation  of  Rules 

On  February  9,  1921,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  found  it 
necessary  to  make  further  reductions  in  expenses  and  to  avoid 
further  decreasing  its  forces  it  introduced  the  five-day  week. 
Maintenance  of  way  employees  objected  to  this  measure  and 
quoted  Section  1,  Article  V.  of  the  agreement  which  reads: 
"Gangs  will  not  be  laid  off  for  short  periods  when  proper  re- 
ductions of  expenses  can  be  accomplished  by  first  laying  off  the 
junior  men."  The  Labor  Board  decided  that  the  railroad  did 
not  violate  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  section  and  that  the 
employees  were  not  entitled  to  claims  for  payment  for  the 
days  lost. — Decision  No.  519. 

Runaround  Claims  Denied 
At  Duran,  N.  M.,  a  terminal  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
where  no  switch  engine  is  employed,  two  extras  east  had  been 
called.  While  they  were  coupled  onto  and  making  up  their 
trains  and  drawing  time  under  the  schedule,  an  express  train 
of  cantaloupes  arrived.  Another  engine  and  crew  were  called 
and  got  out  ahead  of  both  of  the  other  extras.  The  carrier 
contended  that  the  first-in-first-out  rule  did  not  apply  where 
engine  crews  had  been  called  to  make  up  their  own  trains,  which 
custom  had  been  borne  out  by  past  practice.  The  claims  of 
the  enginemen  of  the  first  two  extras  for  runaround  pay  was 
denied  by  the  Board. — Decision  No.  486. 

Extra  Men  for  Winter  Work  Not  Section  Laborers 
During  the  winter  of  1920-1921,  extra  gangs  were  employed 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  for  removing  snow  from  the 
right-of-way,  the  men  in  some  cases  working  with  regular 
section  men.  These  men  were  paid  straight  time  for  the  ninth 
and  tenth  hours,  but  contended  that  because  they  were  em- 
ployed with  section  hands  they  were  entitled  to  time  and  one-half 
after  eight  hours.  The  railroad  contended  that  it  was  within 
its  rights  in  organizing  extra  gangs  for  extra  work  at  any 
time  and  the  men  must  be  paid  in  accordance  with  rules  gov- 
erning the  payment  of  extra  gangs.  The  decision  of  the  Board 
sustained  the  contention  of  the  railroad. — Decision  No.  522. 

Full  Day  for  6y2  Hours  and  Pay  for  3  Hours 

for  Reporting  When  Not  Notified  Not  to  Report 

Under   Rule  50  of  the  national   agreement,   the   employees 

contended   that   two   clerks   who   had   reported   for  work  on 

the  Pere  Marquette  at  their  regular  starting  time,  having  not 

been    notified,   and    were    then    sent    home   without    working, 


were  entitled  to  three  hours'  pay  therefor;  and  that  three 
men,  who  worked  6}^  hours,  were  entitled  to  not  less  than 
8  hours'  pay.  The  carrier  took  the  opposite  view  but  the 
Board  held  that  the  men  having  been  regularly  employed, 
were  entitled  to  compensation  as  contended  by  their  repre- 
sentatives and  the  position  of  the  employees  was  sustained. — 
Decision  No.  $66. 


Daily  Rated  Clerical  Employees 

Allowed  Pay  for  Armistice  Day 

The  employees  at  a  freight  station  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  with  daily  rating  on  the  payroll,  were 
notified  not  to  work  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1920, 
this  day  being  declared  a  legal  holiday.  The  employees 
claimed  one  day's  pay  which  had  been  deducted  from  their 
wages  on  the  ground  that  Rule  66,  as  it  referred  to  holidays 
designated  in  Rule  64,  did  not  cover  the  case,  as  the  railroad 
contended.  The  board  upheld  the  contention  of  the  em- 
ployees, ruling  that  since  other  holidays  had  not  been  agreed 
upon  in  addition  to  those  in  Rule  64  the  employees  involved 
were  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  Armistice  Day. — Decision 
No.  574- 

Right  of  Clerical  Employee  to  Seniority  Right 

The  position  of  clerk  in  the  enginehouse  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  East  Providence,  R.  I.,  was 
abolished  and  the  road  declined  to  allow  the  employee  re- 
leased to  exercise  his  seniority  in  claiming  a  position  in  the 
enginehouse  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  employee  contended 
that  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  the  seniority  districts 
established  by  Supplement  No.  7,  to  General  Order  No.  27, 
remained  in  effect,  and  therefore  he  had  the  right  to  exercise 
his  seniority  rights.  The  board  upheld  his  contention  and 
ruled  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  his  seniority 
to  any  position  within  the  scope  of  the  national  agreement 
and  that  he  should  also  be  reimbursed  for  the  time  lost  on 
account  of  being  refused  the  right  to  the  transfer  when  his 
position  was  abolished. — Decision  No.  578. 

Extra  Gang  Men  Refuse  to  Work  Late 

for  Straight  Time 

On  July  12,  1921,  23  extra  gang  laborers  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  were  engaged  in  unloading  ballast 
under  conditions  that  made  it  desirable  to  have  them  work 
overtime,  the  assistant  foreman  advising  them  that  they  were 
to  be  paid  straight  time  for  so  doing.  Previous  to  this  they 
had  been  paid  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  Addendum  No.  2,  to  Decision  No.  119,  pro 
rata  rates  had  been  established,  of  which  however,  the  men 
were  not  aware.  Consequently  they  refused  to  work  and  were 
dismissed.  The  Labor  Board  sustained  the  action  of  the 
carrier  but  decided  that  the  railroad  must  not  discriminate 
against  these  men  in  case  they  apply  for  re-employment. — 
Decision  No.  $88. 

Dismissal  of  Section  Foreman  Not  Sustained 

A  section  foreman  on  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf  at 
North  Pleasanton,  Tex.,  was  dismissed  on  January  27,  1921, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  in 
watching  his  mail  box  for  instructions  coming  to  him  by 
mail  or  telegraph,  as  a  consequence  of  which  he  failed  to 
cover  up  some  oil  as  instructed  in  a  telegram.  The  carrier 
also  contended  that  his  failure  to  follow  instructions  in  this 
case  was  a  culmination  of  numerous  failures  to  do  so  and 
that  he  also  failed  to  detect  broken  angle  bars  about  2j4 
months  earlier.  Inquiry  developed  that  the  failure  to  find 
the  telegram  in  his  mail  box  was  not  considered  adequate 
reason  for  discharging  the  foreman  and  that  the  matter 
of  the  angle  bars  had  not  been  called  to  his  attention  at 
any  previous  time.  The  decision  of  the  board  was  that  the 
management  of  the  railroad  was  not  justified  in  relieving 
Mr.  Davis  and  he  was  restored  to  his  position  with  seniority 
rights  and  paid  for  time  lost. — Decision  No.  $$2. 
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Train  Dispatcher  Paid  for  Time  Absent 

on  Account  of  Sickness 
In  a  case  between  the  American  Train  Dispatchers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  it  was  contended  that 
a  dispatcher  should  be  paid  for  time  absent  on  account  oi 
sickness  from  May  14  to  June  20,  1920,  inclusive,  in  accord 
ance  with  a  rule  of  the  road  to  the  effect  that  dispatcher- 
should  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  division 
officers  for  loss  of  time  on  account  of  sickness.  The  carrier 
contended  that  it  was  not  the  practice  to  pay  division  officers 
for  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness  when  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  one  in  their  places,  and  also  that  the  dispatcher - 
are  on  an  eight-day  basis  while  the  other  division  officer- 
are  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  Labor  Board  sustained  tin 
position  of  the  dispatcher. — Decision  No.  567. 

Reduction  of  Earnings  of  Clerical  Employees 

to  *y2  Days  a  Week  Not  Upheld 

Five  employees  in  the  purchasing  department  of  the  Gulf  & 
Ship  Island  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  were  required  to  work  -4'j 
days  a  week  or  20  days  a  month,  on  account  of  a  decrease 
in  business  These  employees  entered  a  complaint,  con- 
tending that  the  action  of  the  carrier  was  in  conflict  with 
Rule  66.  while  the  carrier  contended  that  the  action  was 
taken  to  avoid  reducing  the  force,  that  all  but  one  employee 
expressed  willingness  on  circulation  of  a  petition  and  that 
protest  was  not  made  until  April,  1921,  although  the  change 
was  made  in  January.  The  board  held  that  the  reduction 
of  the  working  days  of  the  employees  below  six  days  a 
week  was  in  violation  of  Rule  66  and  that  the  employees 
should  be  compensated   for  the  cut. — Decision  No.  572. 

Section  Foremen  Not  Paid  Extra 

for  Work  on  Holidays 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  presented  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  section  foremen  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  work  performed  on  holidays.  Prior  to  federal  control 
section  foremen  were  paid  by  the  calendar  month  for  service 
including  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  increase  under  Supple- 
ment No.  8  to  General  Order  No.  27  made  no  change  in 
the  number  of  days  constituting  a  month's  work.  Under 
the  National  Agreement,  effective  December  16,-  1919,  the 
foremen  were  placed  on  a  313-day  basis,  allowing 
extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work.  The  carrier  continued 
this  plan  after  March  1,  1920,  but  the  Brotherhood  contended 
for  a  306-day  basis  to  allow  for  seven  regular  holidays.  The 
board    sustained    th  the   carrier. — Decision  No.  546. 

Track  Watchmen  Should  Be  Paid  a  Monthly  Basis 
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Polish  Railway  Rates  to  Be  Reduced 

London. 
According  to  a  Reuter  dispatch,  the  Polish  government  has  de- 
to  reduce  railway  fares  by  50  per 

Electrification  of  Greek  Railways 

London 
Approximately  300  miles  of  line  are  to  be  electrified  in  Greece, 
in  which  is  included  the  railways  of  New   1  irrcce.     This  electrifi- 
cation it  is  estimated  will   represent  a   saving   of  about  3,000  tons 
of  coal  in  about  IS  to  20  years. 

Head  of  Swiss  Federal  Railways  Resigns 

Hans  Dinkelmann,  for  many  years  president  and  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways,  has  been  elected  director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Railroads  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Mr.  Forrer.  Mr.  Dinkelmann  has  resigned  from 
the  service  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways 

Proposed  Electrification  in  Serbia 

1.0NDON. 
The  Jugoslav  government  has  submitted  to  the  Parliament  a 
proposal  for  the  electrification  of  the  Serbian  railways.  The 
length  of  line  proposed  to  be  electrified  is  5.TO  miles  and  will  in- 
volve the  construction  of  a  number  of  hydro-electric  stations. 
The  £4.000  ($19,464  at  normal  rate  of  exchange)  granted  to  Serbia 
by  the  British  government  is  to  be  used  in  railway  construction. 

Oil  Fuel  for  Russian  Locomotives 

'.DON. 

Reports  from  Moscow  state  that  the  >■  el  government  intends 
to  import  a  large  amount  of  corn  and  meat  from  Siberia  during 
January,  and  has  given  instructions  1  ■  the  locomotives  of  the 
Zlatomst  railway  to  be  adapted  for  the  onsumptkm  of  oil  fuel. 
The  railway  employees  are  promised  special  bonuses  payable  in 
money  and  bread  if  the  task  is  carried  out  successfully. 

Passenger  Tickets  Include  Hotel   Accommodations 

1    •.- 

The  London.  Brighton  &  South  Coasl  •  lilway,  have  arranged 
in  conjunction  with  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  tourist  agents,  to  i-suc 
combined  railway  and  hotel  weekend  tickets  from  London  to 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne,  seaside  holida\  resorts  close  to  London. 
The   tickets    will    provide    for   hotel  ition    and    will    he 

available  from   Friday  or  Saturday   I 
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Ashton  Davies  is  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division 
and  L.  W.  Home  of  the  Southern,  whereas  the  reverse  was 
stated. 

Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  November 

Exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  in  November  totaled  $60,625, 

as  against  $142,895  during  October.  Detailed  figures  by  countries 
as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
follow : 

Countries  Dollars 

Canada    6,992 

Honduras    192 

Mexico    2,220 

Jamaica    53 

Cuba    1.987 

Dominican  Republic    246 

Brazil     785 

Colombia    291 

Ecuador    460 

Venezuela    160 

China    37,200 

British    India     314 

Hongkong    3,510 

Japan     5,865 

Australia    350 

Total     60,625 

New  Line  in  Mexico 

Construction  of  the  Chihuahua  &  Orient  Railroad  will  be  started 
soon  by  William  D.  King,  who  recently  obtained  a  concession 
from  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  project,  according  to  re- 
ports from  Candelaria,  Mexico.  It  is  explained  that  while  the 
proposed  railroad  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  and  private 
enterprise  its  primary  object  is  to  afford  a  transportation  outlet 
for  the  ores  of  the  mines  of  the  Eripcion  Mining  Company  and 
that  this  corporation  will  finance  the  construction  of  the  line. 
The  proposed  railroad  will  run  from  a  point  on  the  Juarez- 
Chihuahua  division  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  near 
Candelaria,  to  the  Los  Lamentos  Mountains  and  thence .  to  the 
Chocolato  Mountains.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  concession 
plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
secretary  of  Public  Works  within  80  days  from  the  date  of  sign- 
ing the  contract  and  active  construction  work  must  be  started 
within  sixty  days  after  the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  ap- 
proved 

Waste  on  Russian  Railways 

London 
According  to  recent  advices,  the  Russian  Commissary  for  Com- 
munication, Djerdjinsky,  has  handed  to  the  Petrograd  Soviet  a 
report  complaining  of  waste  on  the  railways  which  states  that 
80  per  cent  more  fuel  is  consumed  than  formerly.  He  further  states 
that  for  economical  reasons  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  food,  fuel,  and  so  forth,  the  railway  system 
of  Russia  is  to  be  worked  in  three  sections.  The  first  will  be  the 
only  one  of  the  three  to  receive  all  its  requirements  from  the 
state,  this  being  because  of  its  necessity  in  the  transport  of  food 
and  fuel.  The  second  section  will  receive  half  its  requirements 
from  the  state  and  the  third  will  receive  only  30  per  cent,  the 
balance  in  both  the  second  and  third  sections  being  provided  by 
the  local  population.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  railway 
rates  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  ruble, 
a  proposal  has  been  made  that  freight  for  the  transport  of  goods 
should  be  paid  in  natura,  the  railways  taking  a  percentage  of 
the  goods  transported. 


Repair  of  Italian  Rolling  Stock 

London 
The  locomotives  owned  by  the  Italian  State  Railways  at  the 
present  time  number  6,150,  and  all  of  them  are  badly  in  need  of 
repairs,  nothing  having  been  done  to  them  since  before  the  war. 
In  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rolling  stock,  the  Italian 
State  Railways  Administration,  has  decided  to  give  repairs  to 
national  and  foreign  firms  in  addition  to  the  government  repair 
shops.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  need  requires  that  120  to 
125  locomotives  be  repaired  monthly,  whereas  the  government 
works  are  only  able  to  repair  60  locomotives  monthly  and  private 
works  15  monthly.  With,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  repair 
shops,  namely  17  as  against  6  in  the  year  1920,  it  is  expected  that 
the  required  number  will  soon  be  reached.  German  and  Austrian 
firms  have  receive  450  locomotives  for  repairs.     It  is  stated  that 


the  cost  of  repairing  locomotives  in  the  government  works  is 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the  private  repair  shops. 
Italy  lias  under  construction  three  new  types  of  locomotives, 
namely:  (1)  a  four-axle,  coupled  locomotive  for  fast  trains 
to  be  used  on  the  lines  of  low  gradients,  (2)  a  five-axle,  coupled 
locomotive  for  passenger  trains,  to  be  used  on  the  mountain  lines, 
and  (3)  a  tank  locomotive  with  four  axles,  coupled,  for  the  lines 
of  the  Appennino. 

Car  Exports  in  November 

In  November,  11  passenger  cars  were  exported  from  this 
country.  None  were  exported  in  October.  One  hundred  sixty- 
three  freight  cars  were  exported  in  November,  valued  at  $222,- 
630,  as  against  83,  valued  at  $278,412  in  October.  Detailed 
figures  by  countries,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic   Commerce,   follow : 


Passenger 


Freight  and  other 


Countries 

Belgium    

Germany 

Spain 

England    

Canada    

Costa  Rica    

Guatemala   

Honduras    

Panama    

Mexico    

Newfoundland,  etc.    . . 

Jamaica    

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic   . 

Argentina    

Bolivia 

Brazil    

Chile   

Colombia   


China 

Kwantung 

Chosen    

British  India    

Other  British  East  Indies. 

Japan    

Australia    ...... 

Philippine  Islands    

British    West  A  f rica 

British    South   Africa 


28,105 


70       143,225 


Parts 

of  cars 

$15,153 

1,920 

10.30S 

1,939 

163,105 

1,830 

1,168 

5,571 

'  26J043 
442 

1,502 

2,652 

18,079 

1,877 

10 

110 

17,086 

4,872 

5.143 

4,053 

160,998 


45,071 

13,175 

8,669 

330 


Tot:, 


11       $64,105 


163     $222,630     $520,219 


British  Owners  of  Interoceanic 

(Mexico)  Become  Restive 

The  British  owners  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico 
are  growing  restive  at  the  delay  of  the  Mexican  government 
in  handing  back  their  properties  and  in  making  compensa- 
tion for  using  them.  The  properties  have  been  operated  by 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  during  the  past  seven 
years  the  company   has  received  no  compensation. 

The  present  administration  in  1920  made  the  promise  to 
meet  its  obligations.  In  the  light  of  the  promise  the  com- 
pany is  of  the  opinion  that  the  government  is  unduly  slow 
in  making  good.  The  chairman  of  the  company  likened 
President  Obregon's  plea  that  the  properties  should  not 
be  returned  until  they  were  restored  physically  to  a  tenant 
who  wrote  his  landlord  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  sending  you  a  check  for  the  quarter's  rent,  as 
my  children  have  done  so  much  damage  to  the  nursery  that 
I  am  using  the  rent  to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  it  was  resolved : 

"That  the  holders  of  debenture  and  capital  stocks  in  the 
Interoceanic  Railway  of  Mexico  (Acapulco  to  Vera  Cruz), 
Ltd..  a  British  undertaking  incorporated  under  the  Com- 
panies Acts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  bulk  of  whose  debenture 
and  stocks  and  capital  is  held  by  British  subjects,  most 
indignantly  and  emphatically  protest  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  Mexican  government  in  retaining  the  railways 
for  upwards  of  seven  years  and  in  not  returning  them  to 
the  rightful  owners,  while  neither  paying  over  the  com- 
pensation due  to  the  company,  as  laid  down  by  the  Railway 
Law  of  Mexico,  nor  even  remitting  the  net  earnings  of  the 
company's  lines." 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Mexican  Southern,  a  railway  leased  by  the 
Interoceanic. 
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Track   Material   Exports  in  November 

Track  spikes,  weighing  818,840  lb.  and  valued  at  ?23,385,  were 
exported  in  November,  as  against  1,035,484,  valued  at  $41,780, 
in  October.  Exports  of  steel  rails  jumped  from  the  October 
figure  of  9.976  tons  to  15,026  tons,  valued  at  So77,032,  in  No- 
vember. Switches,  frogs,  splice  bars,  etc.  exported  were  valued 
at  $333,495.  as  against  $194,855  in  October.  Detailed  figures  by 
countries,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,   follow : 

Railroad  Rails  Switches. 

.                                         -pikes.  of  steel,  frogs,  splice 

Countries                                  pounds  bars.  etc. 

Enpl.inrl    $3,5.!  1 

Canada    147.000  .1.502  110,464 

Costa  Rica 7.000  2,044 

Hondurr.s      86,900  1,144  5,253 

Nicaragua    600  3  4,655 

Panama    15  1,407 

Salvador    7,700  224  1.3S0 

Mexico    34,573  978  23.196 

Cu'oa    90.400  552  8,917 

Dutch   Wcs:    In  lies 2,497  25  48 

Dominican   Republic    9,f>34                   2.896 

Argentina 3,990 

Mra/il     5,760  16,663 

Chile    164  74 

Cobmbia 10.000  1  1,033 

Ecuador     .    98  

Pen 1,957 

Venrzula       15.200  8  150 

China     2,600  745  2,751 

Japan     146,384  1,77:  41,648 

Australia 1,100  96,921 

Philippine   Islands    246,912  1.034  2.020 

Other  countries    9  2,507 

Totr.l  quantity   818.840  15,02*  

Total    value    $23,385  $677,032  $333,495 

Exposure  of  Graft  on  Mexico's  Railways  Reported 

Since  Ramon  P.  de  Negri  became  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  as  the  personal 
representative  of  President  Alvaro  Obregon  nearly  eight  months 
ago  a  number  of  changes  and  reforms  have  been  accomplished  in 
the  management  of  the  government  controlled  property,  accord- 
ing to  advices  from  Mexico  City.  According  to  Mr.  Negri's 
own  statement  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  and  abuses  he 
has  had  to  meet  was  the  widespread  system  of  graft  that  was  in 
operation  in  every  department  of  railroad  service  when  he  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties.  He  asserted  in  a  recent  statement 
that  during  the  last  ten  months  of  the  year  1921  the  National 
Railways  lost  approximately  $300,000,000  by  graft.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  which  was  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  shippers  by  the  same  system  of  graft.  Such  a 
strong  hold  had  the  practice  of  taking  tribute  from  the  rail- 
road and  shippers  become  that  Mr.  Negri  found  his  effi 
eliminate  this  enormous  leakage  opposed  at  every  turn.  The 
fact,  however,  that  he  has  plenary  powers  granted  him  bj  Pres- 
ident Obregon  enabled  him  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the  abuses  in 
many  instances  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  much  of  thi 
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Locomotives 

The  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y ..  is  inquiring  for 
1,  0-6-0  type  locomotive. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  having  S  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  re- 
paired at  the  shops  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  10,  as  inquiring  for  S  Pacific  type 
locomotives  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  November  12  (page  959),  as  having  authorized  the  pur- 
chase pf  55  locomotives  for  heavy  passenger  and  heavy  and  light 
freight  service,  is  now  inquiring  for  this  equipment. 

Freight  Cars 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  ordered  250  tank 
cars  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation 

The  United   Fruit   Company,    Mew  is   inquiring  for   50 

fruit  cars  of  30  tons  capacity,  for  use  on  the  Tela  Railway. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  having  a  number  of  steel  hopper 
cars  repaired  at  the  shops  of  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  lias  ordered  300  steel 
underframe  stock  cars  from  the  Illinois  Car  &  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Chicago.  Bufiington  &  Qomi  is  expected  to  order  the 
greater  part  of  the  freight  cars  which  it  has  on  inquiry  about 
January  30. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  will  build  50  box  cars  at  its  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  shops  and  is  inquiring  for  steel  super  structures  and 
steel   underframes  for  these  cars. 

The  Great  Northern,  it  is  expected    will  place  contracts  for 

refrigerator  and  passenger  cars  which  it  is  inquiring  for  about 
February  15.  while  the  date  of  ordering  the  other  equipment  on 
inquiry    is   indefinite. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Baltimori  &  Ohio  is  inqi  hes,  2  dining 

cars,  age  and  mail  and  ;  mail  cars. 


in  tin-  RaBwoy 
.    ears,  has  ordered  8 


THE    \rrii 

inquiring  for 
dining  cars  from  the   Pullman  Con 

In,  \\        i  k  !,  red   3   combination 

baggage    and    sm.'ker    ears   and   3   rbaii  from    the     \merican 

nany     This  ordei  Iditfon  to  the  order 

,..ied  in  Mi.'  Railway    '  iarj  21   (page  251) 

an. I  makes  .,   total  this  ro»<\. 

Iron  and  Steel 

I  mi    SOUTH  SUN    is    inquiring   for   prl  85-lb, 

' 

The   FtOMl  2.500  tons  of  rail   from 

the   Tl  I,    Iron    &   Railroad    I 

T|,r  I  '  lerrd  5.000  tons  of 

rail   from  the  Tennessee,   (",,.,],   Iron  *   R  id   Company 

The    '  '  Wl  m>N   fa  I  Ions  Of  oO  and 

m  the  American  representati'       I  the  Forges  de  la 
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Providence  Marchienne-Au-Pont,  Belgium.  This  company  has 
also  purchased  300  tons  of  structural  steel  for  bridge  work  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon  February  8,  at  Rbanoke,  Va.,  for  2,100  lbs.  of  tie  dating 
nails  and  1,726,459  tie  plates. 

Takata  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  ordered  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  2,000  axles  to  be  used  on  freight 
cars  in  Japan. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquir- 
ing for  approximately  5,000  bbl.  of  cement  for  the  period  from 
February  1,  1922,  to  April  1,  bids  to  be  submitted  to  W.  J.  Hiner, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  12  o'clock  noon  on  February  1. 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock  noon 
February  3,  for  its  requirements  of  track  bolts,  splice  bars,  frogs, 
switch  points,  track  switches  complete,  offset  splice  bars,  iron  pipe 
farm  gates,  fence  wire,  crossing  frogs,  double  curved  frogs  and 
railroad  crossings. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  in- 
quiring for  15  openhearth,  rigid  frogs;  14  openhearth,  spring 
frogs  ;  2  manganese  frogs,  insert  type,  and  66  switch  points.  Bids 
are  to  be  submitted  to  W.  J.  Hiner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  before  12 
o'clock  noon  on  February  1. 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  February  8,  for  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  subsidiary  companies  of  track  spikes  and  angle  bars.  Bids 
will  also  be  received  until  12  o'clock  noon  February  9,  for  the 
requirements  of  the  same  companies  of  steel  wheels  for  locomo- 
tive, passenger  car  and  tender  repairs. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  February  1,  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  1,100  bars  of  reinforcing 
steel,  120  billets  of  welding  steel,  1,000  sheets  of  polished  steel; 
requirements  for  one  year  of  certain  renewal  parts  for  electrical 
equipment  and  certain  electrical  apparatus,  and  the  like ;  repairs 
to  electrical  apparatus  and  repair  parts  for  mechanical  stoker ;  one 
5,000  kva.  transformer;  500  tons  of  steel  rail  and  150  steel  tees. 


HllllNlMllimiitniini i 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Signaling 


The  Philadelphia  &  Garrettsford  Street  Railway,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  has  let  a  contract  to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  Swissvalc,  Pa.,  for  an  electro  pneumatic  interlocking 
at  the  59th  street  terminal,  Philadelphia.  This  plant  will  have  21 
switches  and  22  signals. 


E.  H.   Dewsor 


Fighting  the  Snows  in  Canada 


amminmit initiiii iiiiiiuiiitmuMNinnniiiiiiiin i tiimiiiimiminiiiMimiiMiitnimmiimi 

W.  Rutherford,  formerly  managing  director  of  Dick  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  subsequently  of  the  English  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  G.  D.  Peters  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  Eng. 

E.  H.  Dewson  has  retired  as  district  engineer  of  the. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  in  the 
Eastern   territory   with   headquarters   at  New  York   City  and 

will  henceforth  serve 
the  company  in  a  con- 
sulting or  advisory 
capacity.  J.  C.  McCune, 
assistant  district  engi- 
neer at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  district 
engineer  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dewson.  E.  Ff.  Dewson 
has  been  with  the 
Westinghouse  interests 
since  1901,  when  the 
old  Standard  Brake 
Company  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  Westinghouse 
and  moved  to  Wilmer- 
ding, Pa.,  to  be  known 
as  the  Standard  Trac- 
tion Brake  Company. 
Mr.  Dewson  had  been 
chief  engineer  of  the 
Standard  Brake  Com- 
pany, a  position  which 
he  retained  under  the  new  management.  Several  years  later 
the  engineering  departments  of  the  several  Westinghouse  com- 
panies at  Wilmerding  were  consolidated,  the  Standard  Trac- 
tion Brake  Company  changing  to  the  Westinghouse  Traction 
Brake  Company  and  Mr.  Dewson  became  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  united  organization.  When  the  district 
organizations  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  were 
created,    Mr.    Dewson   was   named    resident   engineer   for   the 

Eastern  district,  em- 
bracing New  England 
New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware. He  has  since 
remained  in  this  posi- 
tion with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  He 
has  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  many  import- 
ant improvements  in 
jX         J^L  the  air  brake  held  dur- 

^W\  ^k    ^b  last    quarter   of 

jg^mdk    J|  espe- 

■iBiM  Clal,y    well    known    for 

his  intimate  knowledge 
of  operating  problems 
and  traffic  conditions  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 
J.  C.  McCune  Mn    Dewson    now    re- 

sides at  Quincy,  Mass., 
.     ,  ,  .  where  he  plans  to  spend 

most  of  his  time  while  enjoying  the  greater  leisure  which  his 
new  position  will  afford.  Joseph  C.  McCune,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Dewson  as  district  engineer  of  the  Eastern  territory  is 
his  former  assistant.  Mr.  McCune  received  his  early  train- 
ing under  the  late  W.  V.  Turner,  and  has  held  positions  of 
importance  in  the  Westinghouse  organization  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  joined  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
after  graduation  from  Cornell  University  in  1911.  He  served 
through  the  war  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  acting  as  an 
instructor  in  the  Third  Officers  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Lee, 
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Ya.,   and    later    saw    service   in    France    as  mber   of   the 

Expeditionary    Forces.     He  maintain  present   head- 

quarters in  New  York  City. 

William   J.    Cleary    has    been    app.  -tant    general 

sales  manager  of  the  Sharon  Pressed  .v  mpany,  Sharon. 

Pa.,  effective  February    1.     Mr.  Clean.'-        adquarters  will  be 
in   the   Dime   Bank   building,  Detroit,   Mich. 

The   Dayton-Dowd    Company,    Quincy,    HI.,    has    op  ned   a 
district  office  at    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   at  809  Keenan  building,  in 
charge  of  T.  J.  Barry,  who  has  been  in  the  enx 
sales  departments  in  the  Quincy  office  for  several  years. 

David  A.  Crawford,  treasurer  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker 
Car  Company,  who  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  as  was  announced  in  the  A 'en  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  was  born  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  1, 
1880.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
-in  in  1905,  and 
for  the  following  two 
years  served  as  an  in- 
structor at  the  univer- 
sity. In  1907  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to 
E.  F.  Carry,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  five  years  later 
was  elected  assistant 
secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Haskell 
&  Barker  Car  Company 
on  January  13,  1916, 
which  position  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  his 
recent  election,  as  above 
noted. 

Leroy  Holt,  assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chickasaw  Ship- 
building Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  agent,  succeeding  George  Gray,  who  has  resigned, 
effective  January  1,  to  become  associated  with  the  Wofford 
Oil  Company. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  Western  Steel  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  have  discontinued  their  Washington,  D.  C, 
office  effective  February  1.  L.  O.  Cameron,  who  has  been  a 
representative  of  these  companies  in  the  Southern  territory 
for  many  years,  has  severed  his  connections  with  these  com- 
panies, but  will  continue  his  office  in  the  Munsey  building  to 
handle   other   accounts 

C  W.  Johnson,  formerlj  of  the  Chas.  W,  JoIhim.ii  Lumber 
Amp.-irv.    Seattle.  Wash  ;   vice-president  of 


D.     A.    Crawford 


Duncan  Lumber  Company,  Portland,  <  '  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  general  operations,  effective  Fcl  ruary  1.  C.  D. 
McCoy,  formerly  sales  manager  of  the  company,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  and  will  be  in  chari  of  the  eastern 
sales  of  the  company,  with  headquarters  the  McCormick 
building,  Chicago. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation.  Xew  York,  has 
opened  its  own  office  in  the  First  National  Bank  building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  will  soon  open  an  office  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  both  of  which  will  be  in  charge  i  W.  C.  Stripe,  for- 
mer manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office,  arrangements  having 
been  made  between  this  corporation  anil  th.  George  J.  Hagan 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  whereby  the  Hagan  Company  dis- 
continues representation  of  the  (  Engineering 
Corporation.  The  Hagan  Company  will  retain  the  exclusive 
agency  for  the  type  H  stoker,  formerly  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can stoker,  for  use  in  Hagan  industrial  furnaces. 

Edwin  F.  Wendt,  consulting  engineer,  has  opened  an  office 
at  room  513,  I'nion  Trust  Co.  Building.  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  general  practice  of  engineering  in  connection  with 
valuation,  financing,  consolidation  and  regulation  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  water  lines  and  other  common  carrier 
properties.  Mr.  Wendt  was  a  member  of  the  Engineering 
Board,  Bureau  of  Valuation,  Interstat.  nimerce  Commis- 
sion, in  charge  of  the  Eastern  District  from  May  1.  1913 
to  October  31,  1921.  This  district  included  the  states  in 
New  England  and  in  addition,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware.  Maryland,  the  District  of.  Columbia, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Wendt 
was  graduated  from  Geneva  College  in  1888.  After  gradua- 
tion he  entered  the  service  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was,  until  he  entered  government 
service,  engineer  in  charge,  in  various  capacities,  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines'  Engineering  Committee  from 
1907  to  1913;  a  member  of  the  commission  to  inspect  the 
Government  Railroad  in  Alaska  in  1917.  and  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  in  1913.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Trade  Publications 

I  i-.ikifucal  Pumps.  Much  valuable  data  regarding  cen- 
trifugal pumps  is  contained  in  Bulletin  VY605  published  by  the 
Worthington    Pump  &    Machinery  Coq  t    York.    The 

bulletin    is,   in    reality,    a    handbook    for  nginccrs.      It 

covers  thoroughly  the  question  of  installati  operation  and 
maintenance  of   centrifugal    pump-         I  hires    of   the 

book  is  a  curve  showing  the  maximum  water  temperature 
allowable  for  varying  suction  lifts  which,  it  is  stated,  has 
never  been  printed  before.  Curves  .ire  alsi  i  eluded  to  show 
the     head  capacity     and     cfficiency-capaciu  i  -tics     of 

centrifugal     pumps        The     concluding     i  in     a     large 

amount  of  valuable  tabular  matter  to  facilil  '  the  solution  of 
pumping   problems. 


The  New  York  C« 
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Arizona  Eastern.— This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  will  construct  a  union  station 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Plans  have  been  prepared  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  bids  will  be  requested  as  soon  as  several  agree- 
ments   between    the    companies    have    been    settled. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  will  accept 
bids  until  February  1,  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Des  Moines  river  at  Dumas,  Mo.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $80,000. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Federal  Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  for 
the  installation  of  oil-handling  facilities,  including  a  steel 
trough  380  ft.  in  length,  a  pump,  and  numerous  pipe  lines,  at 
Argentine,    Kan.,   estimated   to   cost   $18,000. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  22,  page  804,  as  contemplat- 
ing extensions  and  improvements  to  its  machine  shops  at  San 
Bernardino,  California,  estimated  to  cost  $224,000  closed  bids 
for  the  same  on  January  25. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — This  company  will  receive  bids 
until  February  1,  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  coaling  station 
at  Chicago. 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Federal  Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  for 
the  installation  of  a  heating  and  plumbing  system  in  its  new 
hotel  building  at  Texline,  Tex.,  to  cost  $15,000. 

Lehigh  Valley. — This  company  has  submitted  preliminary 
plans  to  the  Board  of  Utility  Commissioners  and  to  the  city  au- 
thorities proposing  the  elimination  of  two  grade  crossings  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation. — This  company  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  station  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  same  company  is  also  planning  to  take  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  gravel  washing  plant  estimated  to  cost  about 
$50,000. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  31  (page  1333),  as  accepting  bids  until 
January  9,  for  the  construction  of  a  frame  freight  and  passenger 
station  at  Zeigler,  111.,  and  the  remodeling  of  a  brick  roundhouse 
at  Coffeyville,  Kans.,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  this  work  to 
J.  D.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  same  company  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  January  14  (page  207),  as  receiving  bids  until 
January  16,  for  the  construction  of  a  station  at  Nashville,  Ark., 
estimated  to  cost  $12,000,  also  awarded  the  contract  for  this 
work  to  J.  D.  Fitzgibbon. 

Northern  Pacific— This  company  contemplates  the  removal 
of  its  tracks  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus  and  the 
construction  of  a  bridge,  1,200  ft.  in  length,  over  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  Minneapolis,  which  projects  are  estimated  to  cost 
$2,000,000,  of  which  the  state  will  contribute  $750,000.  This 
road  also  plans  the  construction  of  a  300-ft.  tunnel  at  Plateau, 
Mont.,  estimated  to  cost  $107,000;  and  the  construction  of  a 
60  ft.  concrete  subway  under  six  tracks  at  Livingston,  Mont., 
estimated  to   cost   approximately  $100,000. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading.— This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  A.  L.  Carhart,  Philadelphia  for  the  erection  of  a  60  ft. 
span  concrete  arch  to  carry  a  highway  over  its  Frackville  branch 
at  Mill  Creek  Jet.,  near  Port  Carbon,  Pa. 

Tennessee  Central. — This  company  contemplates  extend- 
ing its  lines  from  Ffopkinsville,  Kentucky,  to  Paducah,  a 
distance   of  about  70  miles. 

Virginian. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Fed- 
eral Engineering  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  installation  of  a 
heating  plant  in  its  new  roundhouse  at  Elmore,  W.  Va.,  to  cost 
$15,000. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Income  Account  for  1921.— The  income 
statement  for  the  12  months  to  December  31,  1921,  partly  esti- 
mated, shows : 

Net  railway  operating  income $22,440,294 

which  is  alter  charging  approximately  $3,400,']0O 
on  account  of  lap-overs  from  the  "guaranty 
period"  which  is  reflected  in  credit  to  other  in- 
come of   like  amount,  making — 

Total   ot   non-operating    income 9,136.22! 

And   total   income   (December  partly   estimated)..  $31,576,515 

a  decrease  of  $257,639,  compared  with  previous 
year. 

From  which  are  deducted — interest,  rents,  taxes  and  mis- 
cellaneous charges,  aggregating -5.546,971 

an   increase  of  $958,297. 

Leaving   net  corporate   income  of $6,029,544 

a  decrease  of  $1,215,936. 

Out  of  which  have  been  declared  semi-annual  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  (4  per  cent  for  the  yearl  upon  the  pre- 
ferred stock  (paid  September  1,  1921,  and  payable  March 
1,1922)    2.354.531 

Leaving    surplus    of   approximately $3,675,013 

Grand  Trunk. — Asks  Bond  Listing. — This  company  has  ap- 
plied to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  permission  to  list 
$25,000,000  15-year  6  per  cent  sinking  fund  debenture  bonds 
due  September  1,  1936. 

Illinois  Central. — Director  Resigns. — J.  Ogden  Armour  has 
resigned  as  a  director  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  order  on  interlocking  directorships.  He  will  re- 
main a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.— Suit.— Judge  Walter  H.  San- 
born of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  St.  Louis, 
has  granted  The  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  leave  to 
rile  suit  for  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  of  $3,254,000.  The  suit  is 
the  first  of  several  similar  ones  to  be  filed  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  to  clear  up  titles  to  property  of  company  under  various 
mortgages.  The  petition  states  that  the  mortgage  was  issued 
November  1,  1894,  and  would  mature  in  1944.  The  railroad  has 
defaulted  payment  of  all  interest  since  November   1,   1915. 

New  York  Central. — New  Director. — Warren  S.  Hayden,  of 
Cleveland,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Samuel  Mather. 

Special  Meeting  Postponed. — A  special  meeting  of  stockholders 
called  for  action  on  leasing  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  has  been 
adjourned  to  February  3. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — Authorized  to  Acquire  Con- 
trol.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  granted  authority 
to  this  company  to  acquire  control  of  the  railroad  of  the  West 
Side  Belt  through  an  agreement  providing  for  the  operation  of 
the  properties  of  both  companies  by  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  has  also  filed  an  appli- 
cation with  the  commission  under  Section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  for  authority  to  acquire  control  of  the  road  by 
purchase  of  its  corporate  property,  rights  and  credits,  not  includ- 
ing franchise.  The  application  states  that  this  does  not  involve 
a  consolidation.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recently 
denied  a  similar  application  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
filed  under  Section  5. 

Richmond  Terminal. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
company  and  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  have  applied  for  authority  for  the  issue  by 
the  Terminal  Company  of  $3,380,000  of  first  mortgage,  30-year 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg &  Potomac  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  for  funding  the  in- 
debtedness incurred  in  connection  with  terminal  facilities  at 
Richmond.  The  bonds  have  been  sold  subject  to  the  commis- 
sion's approval  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  at  92.75. 

Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia. — Sale  Postponed. — The  sale 
of  this  road  has  again  been  postponed  until  March  18.  The  orig- 
inal upset  price  of  $400,000  has  been  reduced  by  court  order  to 
$200,000. 
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Tennessee  Cxhtsal  Sale.  -This  road  was  si  Id  .it  auction 
on  January  10  to  C.  M  Hovcy.  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Nashville  Industrial  Corporation  for  $1,500,000. 

The  Tennessee  Central  operates  293  miles,  its  main  line  ex- 
tending between  Harriman,  Tenn.,  and  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  247 
miles.  The  road  has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  since  Janu- 
ary  1,    1913. 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Six  Months 
Guaranty  Determined. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
issued  a  certificate  stating  the  final  amount  of  the  guaranty  to 
this  company  and  its  subsidiaries  for  the  six  months  period  of 
1920,  amounting  to  $1,693,960,  of  which  $287,960  is  now  payable. 

Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western. — Proceeds  of  Settlement. — 
Edwin  G.  Merrill,  chairman  for  the  4  per  cent  collateral  trust 
bonds  of  1917,  scries  "A"  has  sent  a  letter  to  holders  of  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  to  non-depositing  holders  announcing  that 
the  settlement  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  "Clover  Leaf"  4s 
of  1917  has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States 
District  Court.  The  proceeds  of  the  settlement  became  available 
for  distribution  beginning  January  20,  1922. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company  has  been  appointed 
hv  the  court  and  by  the  bondholders'  committee  as  agent  to  carry  out 
the  distribution.  Holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  representing  the  4  per 
cent  bonds  on  surrender  of  their  holdings,  indorsed  in  blank  to  the 
insurance  and  trust  company,  will  receive  the  following  distributive  shares 
with  respect  to  each  $1,000  face  amount  of  the  bonds  represented  by  the 
certificates  surrendered: 

(1)     {152   in  cash. 

I  ertificates  of  deposit   representing   1.8  shares  of  commem   stock, 
i  crtificates    of    deposit    representing    1.8    shares    of    preferred    stock 
of   Toledo,    St.    Louis    &    Western. 

(4)  Certificates  representing  12.5  shares  of  common  stock  of  the 
Chicago  &   Alton. 

(5)  Certificates  representing  5.6  shares  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton. 

Certificates  will  not  he  issued  for  fractional  shares.  In  all  cases  where 
the  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  represented  by  the  certificates  of  deposit 
surrendered  by  any  one  depositor  is  such  that  distribution  upon  the  set 
ratio  would  result  in  the  delivery  of  fractional  shares  the  trust  company 
will   adjust   such    fractions. 

\\>st  Side  Belt. — Acquisition. — See  Pittsburgh  &  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Additional  Sales  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates 

January   20,    1922. 
The  director  general  of  railroads  has  confirmed  additional  sales, 
at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust  certificates 
held  by  the  covernment,  as  follows: 

..id,   1923  1935.  inclusive SI ,882,400 

To  the  Guaranty  Trust  Companj    of   New  York: 

i. .  lusive $5,946,000 

This  latter  sale  comprises  two-thirds  of  all  the  maturities  of 

this  equipment  trust  issue.     The  government  will  hold  the  balance 
third  of  all  maturities  stamped  as  subordinated,  in  a 
ith    the    agreement    as    amended.      Other    sales    arc    under 
it  ion 


Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  1'uiteH  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
.1  out  to  thi  ds  the 

I  ner»l 

Dividends   Declared 

h    20    to 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

G.  B.  Butts  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Roby  & 
Northern   with   headquarters  at  Roby,  Texas. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  receiver  of  the  Tennessee  Central  since 
1917,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  has  been  elected 
president  and  G.  G.  Morse  and  C.  K.  Boettcher  vice-presi- 
dents, with  the  same  headquarters. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Eugene  Wright,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Long  Island, 
has  been  elected  secretary,  effective  January  16,  succeeding 
Frank  E.  HafT. 

John  E.  Taylor,  whose  appointment  as  general  attorney 
of  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
January  21  (page  255),  was  born  at  Foster,  Ky.,  on  February 
21,  1879.  He  lias  been  a  practicing  attorney  in  Missouri 
since  May  7,  1900,  and  was  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Karnes.  New  &  Krauthoff,  and  the  successors  to  that  firm. 
Miller.  Comack,  Winger  &  Reeder.  with  offices  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Mr  Taylor  has  been  connected  with  the  legal 
affairs  of  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  through  association 
with  Arthur  Miller,  member  of  the  above  mentioned  firm 
and  general  counsel  of  that  railroad,  lie  was  engaged  in 
this  work  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Operating 

James   E.    Bradford    has  been   appointed    assistant   general 
fer  of  the  Dansville  &  Mount  Morris  with  headquarters 
at   Dansville,  X.  V. 

J.  C.  McPherson,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 

the  newly  created  East   Bay  Electric  division  of  the  Southern 

with    headquarters   at   Oakland.   I  al  .    was   announced 

in    the   Railtvay  Age   of 

January    14   (page  209), 

^f  "^v  was    horn     in     Ireland. 

f  \  When    16  years  old   he 

\  came    to    America   and 

shortly     thereafter     en- 
K||fk  &    '(  railroad 

E  '  in  a   shop  of  the  Atchi- 

^Hj     I  .    ■ 

Fe      Through     various 

"**  I  he  was  suc- 

£^  ^k^.  *■  ,x      advanced     to 

^^S  J    ^M  and 

^&  ■ 

the 

Int.  turban.       tli. 
unit       of       the      | 

He 

super- 
intendent      He  left  in  1! 
intendent    of    the    I  n<     \ngeles    Interurban 

when     (hit    I  ..inpanv     u  i 

Mi    Mi  I'll,  i  irthem 

ii       In    1913i    he    was    appoint..!  dent    of    the 

Southern    Pa  \lameda   and 

divi- 
During  thi  iptain  in  the 

d    for    a    brief   period    before    the   armistice 
i|    terminals  at   the   Vinccnnes  docks. 
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with  headquarters  at  Bordeaux,  France.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  military  service  he  re-entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  as  assistant  general  superintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

W.  C.  Higginbottom  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Richmond  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  succeeding 
A.  C.  Watson,  transferred. 

P.  W.  S.  Joy,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sparks,  Nev.,  has  been  transferred  to  Tracy,  Cal., 
succeeding  \V.  T.  Small,  who  has  taken  service  with  another 
company.  Mr.  Joy  will  be  succeeded  by  B.  S.  Richart,  train- 
master at  Carlin,  Nev. 

Traffic 

H.  P.  Smith  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  ef- 
fective January  20. 

W.  R.  Canova  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
effective  February  1. 

C.  J.  O'Neill  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  claim 
agent  of  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Alexander  M.  Cleland,  whose  retirement  as  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  21   (page  256),  was  born  at  Alliance. 

Ohio,  on  November  22. 
1862.  He  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1879  as 
a  ticket  seller  on  the 
Pennsylvania.  From 
1881  to  August  1886,  he 
was  a  ticket  seller  at 
the  Union  station,  Chi- 
cago, and  from  that 
date  to  May,  1890,  he 
was  a  ticket  seller  on 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  at  Chicago. 
On  the  latter  date  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  as 
a  ticket  seller  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  On  April 
30,  1892,  he  was  made 
a  clerk  in  the  passenger 
department  at  St.  Paul, 
and  in  November,  1896, 
he  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  in  that  department.  In  February,  1901,  he  was 
made  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  and  on  April  1,  1904,  he  was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  He  was 
promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, on  May  1,  1919,  which  position  he  was  holding  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  retirement. 

Archibald  Gray,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
January  14  (page  210),  was  born  at  Strachur,  Scotland,  on 
August  12,  1863.  He  entered  railroad  service  on  August  1, 
1887,  as  a  clerk  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  (Great  Northern)  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  He  was  later  promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  that  office, 
and  in  1893,  he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  traffic 
manager  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  From  1894  to  1896  he  was 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul.  He  was  transferred  to  Butte,  Mont,  in  June,  1896, 
and  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  on  June  1,  1905,  which  position  he  held  until  October  1 
of  that  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
From   January   1,   1907,   until   April    1,    1911,   he   was  assistant 


a 
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general  freight  agent  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  <  Ictober  16  of  that  year,  he  was  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Portland, 
Ore.  He  left  the  service  in  October,  1911,  to  become  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was  appointed  traffic  agent,  with 
the  same  headquarters  on  April  16,  1919,  and  again  general 
freight  agent  at  San  Francisco  on  March  1,  1920,  which 
position   he  was  bidding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

A.  B.  Chown  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Chicago  was 
announced    in   the   Railway   Age   of   December   10,   page   1178, 

was  born  in  Belleville, 
Ontario,  in  1887.  He 
was  graduated  from  the 
public  and  high  schools 
and  took  a  course  at 
the  Ontario  Business 
College  in  Belleville. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Belleville  as  a  ticket 
clerk  in  1907,  in  which 
capacity  he  remained 
until  1911  when  he  was 
promoted  to  soliciting 
passenger  agent  at  To- 
ronto. He  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  pas- 
senger agent  in  1913 
with  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  June, 
1918,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York. 
In  December,  1918,  he 
was  appointed  acting  general  agent,  passenger  department. 
He  was  appointed  general  agent,  passenger  department  in 
March,  1919,  and  in  July,  1920,  was  appointed  general  agent, 
passenger  department,  of  the  Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk 
system,  in  which  capacity  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

Wilbur  E.  Coman,  whose  appointment  as  western  traffic 
manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 3  (page  1123), 
was  born  at  Portage, 
Wis.,  on  May  15,  1872. 
He  began  railroad  work 
in  1888  in  the  service 
of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  Later 
in  the  same  year  he  was 
employed  by  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Springfield  & 
Memphis,  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the 
Union  Pacific  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  in  1890  and 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the 
Oregon-  Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation, 
with  headquarters  at 
...    c    _  Butte,    Mont.,    in    1897. 

W.    E.    Coman  T  ...  i 

Later  in  that  year  he 
was  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land, which  position  he  held  until  1901,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  in  1902.  He  later 
became  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  the  same  headquarters,  which  position  he  held 
until  1910,  when  he  was  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  with  head- 
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quarters    .it    Portland.    9oon    after    being    pr  i    traffic 

manager.      From    1913    to     1919    he    was  nt    and 

general   manager  of  the    Northwestern    Elect ri  I    Portland 

and  from  1919  to  the  tim<    of  his  recent  ap]  he  was 

connected   with   the    Washington    Water    I'  mpany    at 
Spokane,   Wash. 

James   B.   Duffy,   assistant   general   pass<  agent  of   the 

Atchison.   Topeka  .   Coast   Lines,   with   headquar- 

ters  at   San    Fran  een    promoted   to   general 

agent,     with 
headquarters     at 

1    il.,    effective 
iiry    1.   succeeding 

luties    of   J.  J. 

Byrne,  assistant  pas- 
senger  traffic  manager. 
deceased.  Mr.  Duffy 
born  on  January  3, 
1S75.  He  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1890  as 
an  assistant  ticket 
agent  on  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at 
San  Francisco.  Two 
years  later  he  was 
made  a  rate  clerk,  and 
in  March,  1895,  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk 
in  the  general  passen- 
traffic  office  at 
Prescott,  Ariz.  In 
January,  1896,  he  was 
transferred  to  Albuquerque,  X.  M  ,  and  was  later  made  pas- 
senger agent  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  which  position  he  held  until 
July,  1900.  From  that  date  until  the  present,  he  has  been 
successively  station  ticket  agent,  city  passenger  agent,  gen- 
eral agent,  and  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  federal  con- 
trol, when  he  was  manager  of  the  consolidated  ticket  office 
in  that  city. 

E.  S.  Leavitt  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  suc- 
ceeding James  H.  Glynn,  lately  deceased. 

E.  E.  Carter,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  has  been 
appointed    general   agent,   with    the   same  headquarters. 

W.   G.  Powell   has  been  appointed   freight  traffic   manager 
of  the  Dansville  it  Mount  Morris,  with  headquarters  at  Dans 
villr.    N.    Y..    which    position    he    will    occupy    in    addition    to 
general  mat 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

W.  L.  Dayton,  troil  division 

of  tin'  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Durand,  Mich., 
has  b(  ■  '.\  nil  head 
quartei  i  reek,  Mich.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Burns, 
transferred  He  will  I..  .'  Durand  by  J.  P.  Cole- 
man, former!  isor  of  signal-  ol  the  Chicago 
with  in-.ni-. 

Henry  D.  Jouett,  terminal  ei  i  ennl- 

nal  improvements,  n  ter- 

been  promoted   to  chief  engineer  of 
i  minals  wit! 
land.  I  I   Summervill 

■  I    training    .it    the    ' 

atrd  in    1'JfNl      llr  .  ■ 

Iman  in  thi  Ibany, 

•  n  until  in    \pril, 

1901,  when   he   was   prom 

nt  in  the  di 
tint  d  until   \iigiKt 


when  In  left  tht  employ  of  the  r;  road  to  go  with  a  building 
contractor.  Mr.  Jouett  re-entered  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  February,  1903.  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
trification work  in  the  N'cw  York  district  and  since  that  time 
has  successivelj  served  as  transitman,  assistant  engineer  on 
construction,  resident  engineer  .lesigning  engineer  on  the 
electric  zone  improvements  and  later  on  the  west  side  im- 
provements in  New  York  City,  and  terminal  engineer,  the 
position    which   he   held  at   the   time   of  his  latest  promotion. 

W.  H.  Coverdale,  recently  appointed  consulting  engineer 
of  the  reorganized  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  was  born  at 
King-ton.  Canada,  in  1871.     He  was  graduated  from  Geneva 

College,  Beaver  Falls. 
Pa.,  in  1891  with  the 
ree  of  bachelor  of 
art-,  and  received  the 
ree  of  doctor  of 
science  in  1Q14.  From 
1892  to  1900  he  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Lines  West,  as 
ilnian,  instrumentman 
and  assistant  engineer, 
and  during  the  last 
three  years  of  that 
period  was  track  eleva- 
tion engineer  in  charge 
I  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  &  Chicago  track 
ition  from  47th 
-treet  to  Park  Manor, 
ago.  From  1901  to 
1903  Mr.  Coverdale  was 
■  mployed  as  civil  engi- 
neer by  a  New  York 
firm  of  engineers  and  contractors.  Since  1904  he  has  prac- 
tised as  a  consulting  engineer,  specializing  in  railroad  and 
industrial  management  and  financing.  In  addition  to  his 
recent  election  as  director  and  appointment  as  consulting 
engineer  of  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Mr.  Coverdale  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia,  and  of  the  Pittsburgh  Termini!  Railroad  &  Coal 
l  lompany;  he  is  president  and  directoi  West  Side  Belt; 

director  and  consulting  engineer  of  Gulf  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern;  a  director  of 
the  Meridian  &  Memphis;  and  ancillary  receiver  of  the 
Connecticut    Brass    &    Manufacture.  ion. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

E.  Gardner  Thorpe  has  been  appointed  gen.  ral  storekeeper 
of  the   Long  Island,   succeeding   Eugene    Wrigl       promoted. 

G.  W.  Bichlemeir,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  ha-  been  promoted  to 
general  purchasing  agent   with  I 

Miscellaneous 

J.  P.  Burns  has  been  appointed  assistant  chut  of  the  de- 
partmenl  of  investigation  >^<  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  head- 

.   at    Winnipeg,   succeeding   Win.    McLeod,   dei 
A.  H.   Cadieux   has   been   appointed   assistant   to   the   chief  of 
the  investigation  department   with  headquarter-  at   Montreal 
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T.    J.    Hudson,    formerly    general    traffic    manage!    of    the 
Illinois  i  enti.ii.  died  on  Januarj   21  rsburg,  Fla 

Mr    Hudson  retired  trom  active  railrot  n  1907. 


authorising   common  directors  among    the  companies  comprising 
tons   "t   the    Philadelpbi  i  md   the    Boston  & 
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One  measure  fostered  by  union  labor  under  tbe  sponsorship 
of    the     United    States    Railroad    Administration    was    the 

standardization  of  wages,  that  is,  the 

A  Much  same  wage  for  the  good,  the  bad  and 

Needed  the    indifferent,    under    all    conditions. 

Adjustment        Under  this  plan  even-  possible  effort 

was  made  to  decrease  the  differential 
•n  the  wages  paid  to  the  inexperienced  beginner  and 
that  received  by  the  efficient  veteran.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  to  this  end  in  the  clerical  organizations;  minimum 
rates  of  pay  were  greatly  increased  and  only  moderate  incre- 
ments were  made  in  the  established  rates  for  the  more  experi- 
enced employees.  The  plan  under  which  wages  were  reduced 
by  the  Labor  Board  in  Decision  147  has  not  corrected  this 
condition.  As  a  result,  the  railroads  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  wages  to  boys  and  girls  with  no  experience  which  are 
greatlv  out  of  line  with  those  paid  more  experienced  clerks. 
So  small  has  been  this  differential  between  positions  of  dif- 
ferent grades  that  it  has  been  difficult  in  some  cases  to  get 
clerks  to  take  the  more  responsible  positions.  At  least  one 
railroad  recently  has  found  it  possible  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  arriving  at  an  agreement  for  a  reduction  in 
wages  with  representatives  of  its  clerical  employees.  This 
reduction  has  been  worked  out  on  a  sliding  scale  whereby 
practically  no  decrease  has  been  made  for  the  positions  re- 
quiring the  greatest  degree  of  responsibility  and  experience 
but  with  a  maximum  reduction  for  the  beginners.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  roads  will  be  successful  in  the  prosecution 
of  similar  negotiations  with  their  employees. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  a  plan,  effective  Febru- 
ary 1,  whereby  employees  of  the  system  will  be  assisted  in  the 
purchase  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 
Helping  stock.    This  means  the  addition  of  an- 

Employees  other  important  railway  system  to  the 
Buy  Stock  list  °f  roads  which  have  now  adopted 
such  plans.  This  list  includes  the  Le- 
high Valley,  the  New  York  Central,  the,  Union  Pacific  and 
now  the  Southern  Pacific — rather  imposing  advocates,  we 
should  say,  for  a  plan  of  any  kind.  The  Southern  Pacific 
plan,  in  its  essentials,  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  roads. 
The  company  proposes  to  assist  its  employees  by  securing  the 
stock  for  them  and  having  them  pay  for  it  by  the  deduction  of 
monthly  installments  from  the  employee's  pay.  The  stock  is 
not  treasury  stock  but  is  secured  in  the  open  market.  There  is 
lacking,  therefore,  any  of  that  featun  of  paternalism  which 
might  otherwise  spoil  a  plan  of  this  kind.  In  the  Southern 
Pacific  plan,  as  in  the  plans  adopted  by  the  other  railway 
companies  and  by  certain  industrial  companies,  the  employee, 
when  he  has  completed  the  payments  on  his  stock,  is  as  much 
a  bona  fide  stockholder  as  anv  other  stockholder.  The  Rail- 
way Age,  on  a  number  of  occasions  has  stated  its  belief  that 
railway  employees  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  stock  of 
the  company  by  which  they  arc  employed.  The  railway  that 
numbers  many  of  its  employees  as  stockholders  will  agree 
that  our  opinion  is  correct.  The  Lehigh  Valley  established 
some  time  ago  a  plan  such  as  the  Southern  Pacific  is  now 
adopting  and  has  had  marked  success  with  it.  It  may  be 
cause  or  effect,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  are  most  enthusiastic  concerning  the  spirit  of  loyaltv 
which   exists  on   the  Lehigh  Valley   system.     The  Pennsyl- 


vania numbers  a  proportion  of  its  employees  also  as  stock- 
holders, although  it  has  not  had  a  plan  for  assisting  its 
employees  to  buy  stock.  Presumably  this  ownership  of  stock 
by  employees  is  only  one  factor  among  several,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  thai  the  morale  of  the  Pennsylvania  rank 
and  file  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  the  Pennsylvania 
System  has 


(  ontrol  of  the  Shantung  Railway  is  a  point  on  which  hinges 
the  settlement  of  a  number  of  perplexing  problems  in  the 

Far     East.     According     to    the     New 

lne  York  Times,  Japan  has  agreed  to  ac- 

Shantung  cept  China's  offer  of  53,000,000  marks 

Railway  tor  the  property,  with  the  stipulation 

that  the  traffic  manager  is  to  be  a 
Japanese.  At  this  point  China  balks.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  Chinese  stand  in  this  controversy.  If  China  can 
control  her  railways,  then  all  nations  will  have  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  China.  Heretofore  the  foreign-owned  railways 
have  been  used  entirely  too  frequently  as  political  instruments 
of  the  country  of  ownership.  China  needs  the  help  of 
foreign  capital  and  foreign  skill  in  solving  her  railroad  prob- 
lem, but  the  solution  of  that  problem  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned as  long  as  railways  are  seen  primarily  as  instruments 
of  economic  domination  rather  than  as  means  of  increasing 
the  national  wealth.  It  seems  that  China  is  likely  to  have 
little  confidence  in  railways  operated  by  foreigners  and,  that 
being  the  case,  the  taking  over  of  such  railways  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  only  course  to  follow. 


The  extent  to  which  obsolete,  worn-out  machinery  limits 
railroad  shop  output  and  increases  costs  is  generally  recog- 

nized.    Additional  evidence  of  this  un- 

™"  fortunate    condition,    however,    contin- 

Shop  Machinery    ually   crops   out,    as   indicated   in   the 

Limits   Output     discussion    of   a   paper  on   the  correct 

machining  of  wheeis  and  axles,  read 
before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of 
Chicago.  When  questioned  as  to  how  many  rolled  steel 
wheels  can  be  turned  on  a  modern  wheel  lathe  in  an  eight- 
hour  day,  one  of  the  members  said,  "With  our  machinery, 
which  is  not  modern,  we  can  turn  out  about  five  pairs  in 

eight  hours.     At   C (mentioning  another  point  on  the 

system),  where  the  machinery  is  not  quite  so  old,  they  can  turn 
eight  pairs  in  eight  hours."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
had  a  modern,  high-power  wheel  lathe  been  installed  at  either 
of  the  points  mentioned,  rolled  steel  car  wheels  could  have 
been  turned  in  an  average  of  30  minutes  a  pair  from  floor  to 
floor,  making  a  total  of  16  pairs  in  eight  hours.  No  reflec- 
tion is  intended  on  the  car  shop  foreman  at  the  point  where 
only  five  pairs  of  wheels  are  being  turned  in  eight  hours. 
He  has  probably  found  by  sad  experience  that  any  attempt 
to  secure  more  than  that  production  will  result  in  a  broken 
lathe  and  consequent  delay  and  tie-up  of  the  work  while 
the  lathe  is  being  repaired.  Neither  is  there  reflection  on 
the  railroad  management,  which  probably  has  many  such  old 
machines  and  would  be  only  too  glad  to  replace  them  all 
could  the  necessary  funds  be  obtained.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  the  fact  remains  that  car  wheel  lathes  with  only 
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33  to  SO  |ht  cent  of  the  efficiency  of  modern  machines  are 
being  used  by  that  railroad  with  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  every  pair  of  car  wheels  turned  is  costing  almost  that 
proportion  more  for  the  operation  than  should  be  necessary. 


The  Automatic  Train  Control  Order 

While  the  order  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion served  on  49  carriers  to  show  cause  on  or  before 
March  IS,  1922,  why  they  should  not  be  required  to  make 
installations  of  automatic  train  control,  was  unexpected,  it 

ha-  served  to  clarify  the  atmosphere  with  reference  to  tins 
important  development  in  train  operation  As  was  to  be 
ted,  the  order  has  produced  widely  differing  reactions. 
Some  railway  men  feel  that  the  art  has  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped sufficiently  to  warrant  installations  on  such  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Others  seem  to  think  that  too  much  time  already 
has  been  spent  on  investigation  and  discussion.  Still  other- 
regret  because  the  order  was  issued  before  installations  which 
they  were  planning  had  been  started. 

While  the  order  show--  evidence  of  haste  in  preparation. 
and  the  specifications  are  very  general  in  character  the  action 
taken  bv  the  commission  may  well  be  considered  a-  a  <tart 
toward  determining,  under  actual  service  condition?,  the 
value  of  a  numlnr  of  device-  which  show  evidence-  of  merit, 
but  which  have  not  as  yet  been  tested  outside  the  laboratory, 
11  as  toward  further  testing  of  the  value  of  devices 
which  already  have  shown  what  they  can  do  under  actual 
service  condition-. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
In  brief,  it  require-  that  the  railroad-  mentioned  -hall  each 
make  an  installation  of  an  automatic  train  stop  or  train 
control  device  over  a  full  passenger  locomotive  division 
which  may  Ice  selected  by  the  railroad  itself  with  the  approval 
of  the  commission,  between  those  point-  on  the  carrier's  main 
line  designated  in  the  order.  The  device  -elected  must  Ik- 
applied  to  or  operated  in  connection  with  all  road  engines 
operating  on  or  over  the  district  chosen. 

It  i-  to  Ik-  expected  that  the  order  will  be  modified  after 
the  hearings  before  the  commission.  It  i-  possible  that  all 
of  the  roads  cited  in  the  order  may  not  be  required  to  make 
installation-  It  further  appears  that  the  road-  were  se 
lected  on  tin  basis  of  uro--  earnings,  and  the  li-t  includes 
a  number  which  have  little  or  no  signaling,  which  fact  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken   into  account   before  an)    final   order 

■  I      It  i-  also  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  commis- 

sion   will   allow  the  ,  crrier-   to  -elect  other   passenger  engine 

■  -  than  between  the  point-  specified. 

\nother   question   of    paramount    interest    i-   the   cos)    ol 

With    -uc  h    data    a-   are   at    hand,    and    on    the 

tenger  engine  division  of  l  IS  miles 

with  approximately  65   locomotives  operating  over  it.  it  is 

ited   that  the  cost   of  installation   will   range   between 

0,000,  depending  on  the  devii  i   -.  lei  ted 

It  i-  to  l«-  hoped  that  the  railroads  will  not  endeavoi 

test  tin-  order,  provided  it  i-  modified  in  >uc  h  a  man 

■i,|   to  such    m   extent   thai   the  installations   may   be 

without    undue'    hard-hip    to    any    reel    concerned 

llations   should  be  located   in  different 

•r\   in  order  that  the  effects  of  widel)   differing 

I  operating  conditions  may  be  studied  carefulh 

e  b    installed   should  be  left  to  tin 

■lit   of   what   it   think-   will   best 
I  i  no  undue  hardship  -hall  be 

■  mer-.    it    h 
•  t  th.-  installation  and  maintenance  of  tin 
i  ■    tin-   members   of   the 
R 

•  ni.itl. 
nlebtion    to 


ing  officer  nwi  well  ask  wherein  automatic  tram  control 
will  aid  operation.  It  is  interesting  to  note-  in  thi-  con- 
nection, that  the  movement  of  train-  by  signal  indication 
with  the  elimination  of  the  written  train  order  and  the 
derail  are  receiving  serious  consideration  at  the  present  time. 
No  doubt  the  shortcomings  of  the  train  order  system  and 
tlu  fact  that  a  derail,  when  effective,  may  wreck  a  train  are 
largely  responsible  for  this.  In  train  operation  by  -l^nal 
indication  the  defects  of  the  train  order  system  are-  •■  rre-cted 
but  the  fallibility  of  the  human  element  still  remain-  It  i- 
thi-  that  it  is  hoped  automatic  train  control  will  practically 
eliminate  without  decreasing  the  employees'  sense  of  re. sen- 
sibility. While  many  have  feared  that  the  installation  of 
additional  mechanical  safety  facilities  will  tend  to  make  men 
careless,  train  movement  with  train  control  has  been  in  op- 
eration   sufficiently    to   largely    remove    this    fear. 

Through  the    use  of  automatic  tram  contra]  and  the   auto- 
matic block  system,  with  take-siding  signals  and  the  i 

I  of  passing  siding,  junction,  or  other  switches,  de-rail- 
can  be  eliminated  and  trains  can  be  operated  much  closer 
to  schedule  through  fogs  and  storms  rafely  witliout  train 
orders,  and  a  maximum  use  of  tin-  tracks  will  result.  Us 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  expenditures  for  certain 
classes  of  collisions  and  derailment-  will  lx>  materially  de- 
creased,  a-  well  a-  overtime,  while  there  will  In-  less  wear 
anil  tear  to  equipment  l>ecause  of  the  elimination  of  unnec- 
essary stops. 


Labor  Board  Should  Stick  to  Facts 

II  >i\ki>i  \  NEEDS  to  lie  said  that  opinion-  rendered,  award- 
made-  and  statements  issued  by,  eir  on  behalf,  of  the 
Railroad  I. a!  or  bo. ml  >hould  l>e  based  upon  a  knowledgl 
ts  and  that  the  facts  should  In-  eomvtlv  stated.  The 
award  made,  the  opinion-  rendered  .in  1  statements  issucl 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  board  in  the  case  involving 
'he  rule-  and  working  conditions  of  clerks,  freight  handler-. 
express  and  station  employees  do  not  mi  asure  up  to  thi  s 
quirements.  The  award  made  by  the  majority  of  the  board, 
which  became  effectivi  on  February  l.  gave  all  these  em- 
ployees in  eight-hour  da)  except  where  service  i-  intermit 
tent,  with  pro-rata  overtime  for  the  ninth  hour,  and  time  anil 
one-half  thereafter  Where  service  i-  intermittent  eight 
hour-  actual  time  on  duty  within  a  spread  of  twelve  hour- 
i-  made-  to  constitute   i  day's  work 

The  three  railroad  members  of  the  board  tiled  an  opinii  n 
dissenting    from   tin-   part  of  the  decision   of  the  majorit) 
providing  for  punitive  payment  for  service  rendered  beyond 
the    ninth    hour.      In    their   dissenting    opinion    the    railroad 
members  made  certain  statements  of  fact  regarding  the  hours 
oi  work  of  these  classes  of  employees  prior  to  federal  control 
Three  of  tin-  members  who  joined  in  the  majorit)  opinion, 
Messrs     McMenimen,    Hooper  and    Hanger,   then    til 
answer  to  tin-  dissenting  opinion,  in  wlmh  the)   attempted 
io  -how   that  the  statements  made  b\  the  railroad  members 
regarding  working  hour-  prior  to  federal  control   were  in 
correct        The    result    of    the    publication    of    thi-    .in- 
die dissenting  opinion   was  to  di-elo-<-  that  a   majoi 
the  members  of   the  board   who  had   signed   the-  majorit) 
opinion  did  not  themselves  state  correctly  th< 
the   working  hour-  of  these  classes  ol   employee?   prior  to 
government  control  or  on  what  basis  the)   were  paid 

I  In-  r. nlro.nl  members,  in  their  dissenting  opinion,  -.ml 
that   prior  to  federal  control  clerical    foi  nerall)    were 

paid    on    a    monthb     rate    basis,    which    covered    .ill 

rendered      Messrs     McMenimen,   Hoopei    and    Hanger,   in 
their  answer,  said        Thi-  statement  i-  in    nor  to  the  exte'nt 

that    a    nutn  i-    were-   paying   overtime   to  clerical 

ami    Station    employees   prior   to   federal    control"      It     level 

op-,  however,  that  n  tabulation  made  by  the  Railroad  w    - 
Commission,  based  upon  a  study  of  representative  railroads 
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for  the  month  of  December,  1917,  showed  that  on  these 
railroad-  more  than  99  [kt  cent  of  all  clerks  were  paid  a 
monthly  rate  which  did  cover  all  service  rendered  by  them. 

Another  statement  made  by  the  railroad  members  in  their 
iting  opinion  was  that  prior  to  federal  control  other 
mployees  covered  by  tin  i  Lerks'  agreement,  in- 
cluding freight  house  laborers  ami  other  station  employees, 
generally  worked  ten  hours  per  day  and  were  paid  at  pro- 
rata rate>  tor  overtime  work.  It  was  added  that  ordinarily 
the  same  hours  of  service  per  day  are  now  required  to  meet 
busine—  needs  throughout  the  country  along  the  line-  oi 
the  carriers.  This  statement  also  was  challenged  in  the 
answer  to  the  dissenting  opinion  as  "erroneous  to  a  very 
large  degree.''  It  now  develops  that  the  study  by  the  Rail- 
road Wage  Commission  of  the  hours  ami  working  conditions 
of  these  chases  of  employees  mentioned  above  showed  that 
89  per  cent  of  them  worked  ten  hours  or  more.  It  also 
showed  that  92  per  cent  of  the  "freight  house  laborers  and 
other  station  employees"  mentioned  in  the  dissenting  opinion 
worked  ten  or  more  hours  in  December,   1917. 

In  support  of  their  contention  that  the  statements  made 
by  the  railroad  members  regarding  working  hours  under 
private  operation  were  erroneous,  Messrs.  McMenimen, 
Hooper  and  Hanger  quoted  extensive  extracts  from  answers 
made  by  the  regional  directors  and  individual  railroads  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
August.  1919.  It  develops,  however,  that  the  answer  to  the 
dissenting  opinion  did  not  include  all  the  replies  received 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  these  questions,  although 
the  language  in  it  plainly  implied  that  it  did,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  misleading  impression  was  given  regarding  the 
facts  shown  by  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire. 

For  example,  one  question  asked  in  the  questionnaire, 
was:  "Would  it  be  possible  to  work  the  employees  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  supplement  No.  7  on  a  44-hour 
week  without  punitive  overtime  in  (a)  general  offices,  (b) 
division  offices,  (c)  warehouses,  (d)  station  ticket  offices 
and  other  (e)  miscellaneous  points."  With  reference  to 
the  reply  received  from  the  Pocahontas  region  it  was  stated : 
"Reply  indicates  that  all  but  5  per  cent  of  the  employees 
in  the  general  offices  and  warehouses  could  be  given  a 
44-hour  week  without  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime." 
The  reply  actually  received  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
from  the  Pocahontas  region  was  quite  different,  l>eing  as 
follows:  "It  would  not  be  possible  to  work  employees  com- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  supplement  No.  7  on  a  44-hour 
week  without  punitive  overtime,  for  the  reason  that  numerous 
such  employees  now  work  Saturday  afternoons  and  certain 
hours  on  Sundays.  The  percentage  would  possibly  be  (a) 
general  office,  5  per  cent;  (b)  division  office,  20  per  cent; 
(c)  warehouse  office,  5  per  cent;  (d)  'station  ticket  office, 
100  per  cent;  (e)  miscellaneous  office,  5  per  cent."  The 
answers  made  by  some  important  railroads,  including,  for 
example,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  were  not  quoted  at  all.  The  records  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  show  that  these  railroads  answered  that 
employees  of  none  of  the  classes  mentioned  could  be  given 
a  44-hour  week  without  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime. 
It  is  as  pernicious  and  indefensible  to  misrepresent  by  re- 
fraining from  telling  all  the  facts,  when  all  are  presumed 
to   be   given,   as   it  is   to  misstate   them. 

The  railroad  members,  in  their  dissenting  opinion,  said: 
"The  work  of  all  classes  covered  by  this  agreement  is  to 
an  extent  intermittent  and  does  not  require  constant  appli- 
cation. With  a  lesser  day  than  ten  hours  the  carrier  cannot, 
with  economy  and  efficiency,  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub- 
lic." Those  signing  the  answer  to  the  dissenting  opinion 
undertook  to  show  that  practically  all  these  employees  worked 
continuous  time.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  the  time  worked  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  310,000  employees  included  in  these  classes  in 
July,  1921,  shows  that  in  that  month  they  received  $2,181,- 


404  for  time  paid  for  but  not  worked,  and  that  every  single 
i  lass  of  them  received  some  of  this  money. 

The  misrepresentations  of  facts  contained  in  the  answer 
made  to  the  dissenting  opinion  were  sufficiently  indefensible. 
But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  A  statement 
headed  "From  the  Railroad  Labor  Board."  regarding  the 
new  rules  established  was  given  to  the  press,  which  said: 
"These  two  changes  in  the  rules  are  expected  to  save  the 
railroads  many  millions  of  dollars,  any  exact  estimate  being 
impossible  owing  to  fluctuations  in  business  and  traffic  con- 
ditions. Railroad  critics  of  the  national  agreements,  in 
past  hearings  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  contended 
that  these  two  rules  cost  the  roads  great  sums,  even  hinting 
at  amounts  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  but  experts  attached 
to  the  board  say  that  $1 5,000, 000  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate." As  a  result  of  this  statement  being  given  to  the 
press  it  was  heralded  all  over  the  country  that  the  board 
had  made  changes  in  the  rules  which  would  save  the  rail- 
roads from  $15,000,000  to  $50,000,000. 

Soon  afterward  Samuel  M.  Felton  issued  a  statement 
showing  that  the  board's  own  statistical  department  had  esti- 
mated the  savings  that  would  be  made  at  only  $4,823,524.84. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  a  statement  was  issued  by  an  employee 
of  the  board  estimating  that  changes  made  in  the  rules  in 
the  shop  crafts  agreement  with  the  employees  would  save  the 
railways  $50,000,000  a  year  and  this  was  also  widely  pub- 
lished. Subsequently,  R.  M.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  board, 
said:  "The  statement  referred  to  was  not  made  by  nor 
authorized  by  the  board.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
with  accuracy  what  the  saving  will  amount  to." 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  a  government  body  whose 
members  represent  railway  employees,  the  railroads  and  the 
public.  Its  usefulness  will  be  determined,  in  the  long  run, 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  deserves  the  confidence  of  all  these 
parties.  It  cannot  gain  or  hold,  much  less  deserve,  such 
confidence  unless  its  members  make  much  greater  efforts  to 
learn  the  facts  bearing  on  the  questions  they  are  dealing 
with,  or  to  stick  to  the  facts  after  they  have  learned  them, 
than  they  did  in  the  instances  mentioned. 


Why  Two  Specifications  for 

Steel  Railway  Bridges? 

During  the  last  20  years  the  specifications  for  steel 
railway  bridges  adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  standard 
guide  for  the  design  and  construction  of  steel  bridges  on 
American  railways.  For  this  reason,  railway  engineers  con- 
cerned with  bridge  design  now  find  themselves  in  a  rather 
confused  state  of  mind  when  they  receive  copies  of  a  specifi- 
cation prepared  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Specifications 
for  Bridge  Design  and  Construction  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Except  for  major  changes  in  three  or 
four  paragraphs,  the  new  specifications  for  design  are  almost 
identical  with  the  latest  draft  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifica- 
tions adopted  in  March,  1920.  The  two  specifications  are 
so  nearly  alike  in  form  and  substance  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to  issue  the  later 
instrument  under  the  sponsorship  of  another  society. 

With  a  record  of  20  years  of  useful  work  the  Committee 
on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  has  come  to  be  recognized  the  world  over 
as  the  leading  authority  on  steel  railway  bridges.  Not  only 
are  its  specifications  in  general  use  here  but  even  in  countries 
as  remote  as  India  its  work  is  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  similar  rules.  Because  of  this, 
the  similarity  in  the  specifications  of  the  two  societies,  to- 
gether with  a  duplication  of  words  in  the  names  of  the  two 
organizations,  can  but  result  in  an  unfortunate  confusion. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifications  are  not 
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Some  engineers  are  tar  from  satisfied  with  certain 
features  of  the  rules  of  design  in  their  present  form,  chief 
among  which  is  the  column  formula.  The  method  of  deter- 
mining the  required  section  of  the  compression  flange  of  plate 
girders  has  also  been  criticized,  and  a  few  bridge  engineers 
have  been  disappointed  because  the  specifications  in  their 
present  form  do  not  provide  for  the  proportioning  of  bridge 
members  for  maximum  loadings  and  maximum  stresses.  It 
is  in  reference  to  these  specific  features  that  the  American 
Society's  specification  differs  in  substance  from  the  A.  R.  E. 
A.  instrument.  One  of  these,  the  column  formula,  the  new 
specification  offers  three  alternative  methods  because  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  committee  could  not  agree  on  any  one 
of  them.  The  modifications  proposed  by  the  A.  S.  C.  E. 
specifications  with  respect  to  disputed  points  may  comprise 
distinct  improvements  over  the  corresponding  requirements  in 
the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifications.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
such  improvement  may  be  accomplished  far  better  through 
action  by  the  committee  responsible  for  the  original  specifi- 
cations than  through  the  agency  of  some  other  organization. 
That  such  changes  or  improvements  may  lie  forthcoming  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Iron 
and  Steel  Structures  for  consideration  at  the  next  convention 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  offers  a 
new  formula  for  the  design  of  compression  flanges  of  plate 
girders  which  is  identical  with  the  one  embodied  in  the  new 
A.  S.  C.  E.  specifications. 

The  present  rules  for  the  design  of  steel  railway  bridges 
as  drawn  up  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee  of  the  A.  R. 
E.  A.  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  evolution.  They  repre- 
sent years  of  work  by  the  committee  and  many  hours  of  dis- 
i  at  the  annual  conventions.  Through  this  process, 
they  have  undergone  a  gradual  improvement  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  through  the  combined  efforts  of  bridge  engi- 
neers representing  the  railroads  and  other  interests  vitally 
concerned  in  this  work.  Any  benefits  to  accrue  from  inde- 
pendent efforts  on  the  part  of  others  will  be  largely  neutral- 
ized by  unnecessary  and  confusing  duplication. 


Face  the  Problem  Squarely 

The  transportation  act  requires  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  determine  from  time  to  time  what 
net  return  the  railways  as  a  whole  should  be  allowed  to  earn. 
I  required   in  doing  this  to  consider  the  country's  need 

for  adequate  means  of  transportation.  The  law  make 
to  6  per  cent  the  measure  of  a  reasonable  net  return  only 
until  March  1,  1922.  Therefore,  the  commission  must 
again  soon  Bay,  if  the  law  is  not  changed,  what  return  it 
Kieves  it  is  reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest  to  let 
the  railways  have. 

to  1)0  hoped  that  in  passing  upon  this  question,  the 
commission   will  squarely   face  the  railroad  problem 
Although  thai  problem  is  being  dis  ui 

many  !    deal)   with   by   many   government   liodies, 
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of  government  ownership.  It  would  be  a  bad  solution,  but 
it  would  be  a  solution.  The  only  other  solution  possible 
is  the  definite  and  final  adoption  of  a  policy  of  allowing  the 
railways  under  private  ownership  to  earn  an  average  net 
return,  in  good  years  and  in  bad,  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  improve  and  expand  their  properties  so  that  they  can 
handle  all  the  traffic   offered  to  them  with  economy. 

Whatever  might  be  true  under  government  ownership,  it 
is  plain  that  under  private  ownership  and  management  there 
never  can  be  any  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare  unless  the  railways  are 
allowed  on  the  average,  year  by  year,  to  earn  relatively 
as  large  net  returns  as  are  earned  in  other  businesses.  Gov- 
ernment regulation  may  decide  that  the  railways,  like  other 
industries,  may  earn  large  profits  in  good  years  and  small 
profits  or  none  in  bad  years.  It  may  decide  that  in  good 
the  railways  must  be  content  with  smaller  profits 
than  those  earned  in  other  businesses  and  in  bad  years 
will  be  allowed  to  earn  larger  profits  than  are  earned  in  other 
businesses.  One  or  the  other  of  these  policies  it  must 
adopt,  however,  if  the  railroad  problem  is  to  be  solved  under 
private  ownership. 

Upon  the  net  return  the  railways  are  allowed  to  earn 
always  must  depend  the  amount  of  new  investment  they 
can  make  in  their  properties.  Upon  the  new  investment 
they  can  make  must  always  depend,  in  turn,  both  the  econ- 
omy and  adequacy  of  the  service  they  can  render.  They 
cannot  in  the  future  effect  economies  in  operation  and  make 
reductions  of  rates  as  in  the  past,  unless  they  can  make 
large  capital  expenditures  as  in  the  past.  They  cannot 
increase  the  amount  of  service  rendered  by  them  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  unless  they  can  make  large  capital 
expenditures  as  in  the  past. 

Facts  such  as  these  have  been  theoretically  recognized 
tually  ignored  in  all  past  regulation  of  the  railways. 
They  have  been  regulated  as  if  it  was  to  the  public  interest 
to  reduce  and  limit  their  net  returns  as  much  a?  the  courts 
would  not  hold  confiscatory.  The  facts  regarding  railroad 
development  under  this  policy  of  regulation  are  indisputable 
The  development  of  the  railways  has  steadily  declined. 
This  decline  did  not  begin  within  recent  veers.  It  began 
more  than  ten  years  ago  and  has  continued  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate  ever  since. 

Both  the  fact,  and  the  main  cause,  of  this  rapid  dee  line 
of  railroad  development  were  recognized  by  the  public  and 
Congress  when  the  Transportation  Ac t  was  pissed,     it  was 

owing  to  this  that  the  rate-making  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  were  adopted  and  that  a  large-  advance  in  rates 
in    1920  was  willingly  conceded 

Now,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  public  and  of  public 
men  . i r< ■  advocating  not  merely  a  return  to  the  policy  of  regu- 
lation which  formerly  prevailed,  but  the  adoption  of  a  more 
unfair  and  dangerous  policy.  They  are'  insisting  upon  re- 
ductions in  rates  in  entire  disregard  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  the  railways  did  not  earn  as  large  profits  as  We-re-  made 

in   other  industries,  th.it  tin-  net   re-turn  they  have-  earned 

under  the   Transportation    \  I  been  only  one  half  as 

-  thai  ad  virtually  promised  them,  and  that  to  make 

immediate  large  reductions  of  rites  would  completely  wipe 
out  tli.-  present  net  returns.  They  are  advocating  ; 
of  .Ml  the.se  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  which 
wen-  intended  t •  >  .i-siin-  to  the  railways  a  better  opportunity 
in  ible  net  re-turns  anil  .it  the  same  time  favoring 
tin-  re  i  tbr  provisions  of  that  act  which  i 

upon  tin-  r.iilu.ivs  ine  n-.is,  d  restrictions  and  burden-  I'hev 
would    repeal   tin-   rate  making  provisions  but   leave  tin-  r.iil 

ways  burdened  with  the  present  system  of  regulation  of  the 

and   working  conditions  of   the-ir  employees   which. 

•  'in'  when  they  are-  earning  an  inadequate  net  return, 
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and  destructive  regulation.  It  i>  ordering  large  reductions 
of  rates  in  spite  of  the  fai  t  that  the  railways  never  have 
earned  and  are  not  earning  now  the  net  return  that  the 
Transportation  Act  requires  the  commission  to  let  them  earn. 
The  demands  being  made  for  reductions  of  rates  and  for 
changes  in  the  Transportation  Act  express  a  mania  regarding 
•  the  railroad  question  comparable  to  past  manias  in  this 
country  regarding  fiat  paper  money  or  free  silver.  For- 
merly, millions  of  our  people,  including  many  regarded  as 
intelligent  and  wise,  advocated  legislation  to  depreciate  the 
country's  currency  as  a  sovereign  means  of  alleviating  the 
effects  of  panics  and  industrial  depression.  Now,  literally 
millions,  including  many  regarded  as  intelligent  and  wise, 
advocate  wholesale  reductions  of  railway  rates  and  the  adop- 
tion of  unfair  railway  legislation  as  the  main  remedy  for 
present  business  conditions.  They  proceed  on  the  remark- 
able theory  that  the  way  to  improve  business  is  financially 
to  ruin  and  prevent  revival  of  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road industry.  The  present  prices  of  most  kinds  of  com- 
modities are  relatively  higher  than  the  railway  rates  on 
them,  and  yet  the  very  producing  and  distributing  concerns 
that  are  charging  these  prices,  and  which  have  made  much 
larger  profits  than  the  railways  for  years,  are  contending 
that  the  restoration  of  normal  business  conditions  demands, 
first  of  all,  immediate  reductions  of  railway  rates. 

Perhaps  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  deter- 
mining what  return  the  railways  shall  be  allowed  to  earn 
in  the  future,  will  be  controlled  by  the  present  railway 
mania.  Perhaps,  if  it  is  not,  Congress  will  deprive  it  of 
the  power  to  determine  the  net  return  that  they  may  earn. 
We  hope  neither  of  these  things  will  occur,  although  history 
shows  that  such  things  are  quite  possible.  The  railroads 
could  then  appeal  to  the  federal  courts  and  get  some  pro- 
tection there,  but  in  the  long  run  appeals  to  the  courts, 
however  successful,  will  not  solve  the  railroad  problem. 
It  will  never  be  solved  under  private  ownership,  unless 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a 
deliberate  public  policy,  decide  that  the  railways  must  be 
allowed  to  earn  adequate  net  returns  and  shall  then  consist- 
ently act  in  accordance  with  this  decision.  Government  reg- 
ulation of  the  railways  in  the  past  has  been  a  failure  and 
worse  than  a  failure  because  it  has  been  consistently  predi- 
cated upon  the  false  economic  theory  that  the  railroads  should 
be  restricted  to  the  smallest  net  return  that  the  courts  will 
not  hold  confiscatory.  The  application  of  this  theory  has 
slowed  down  and  finally  stopped  railroad  development.  Its 
continued  application  will  forever  prevent  an  adequate  re- 
vival of  railroad  development,  and  that  would  be  worse 
than  government  ownership  itself. 


New  Books 

Life  of  George  Weslinghou.se.  By  Henry  G.  Prout,  C.  E.,  A. 
M.,  LL.  D.,  375  pages.  Portrait  frontispiece  and  eight  other 
illustrations.  Size  6  in.  x  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Price  $2.50. 
George  Westinghouse  was  a  great  man.  He  was  a  genius, 
but  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  He  developed  his  own  and 
others'  inventions  and  was  a  business  executive  as  well  as  an 
engineer.  Above  all  this  he  was  a  gentleman,  associating 
always  with  worth-while  people,  and  benevolent  to  his  em- 
ployees because  that  was  his  nature,  not  merely  because  it 
was  "good  business'  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  His 
pre-eminence  as  a  noble  citizen  is  indicated  by  the  very  lines 
of  his  portrait,  and  readers  of  this  book  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  his  career  will  be  charmed  to  see  how  the 
varied  acts  of  his  life,  as  here  narrated,  confirm  the  impres- 
sions which  they  will  gain  from  this  picture. 

And  Colonel  Prout  has  made  a  great  book.  Chronolog- 
ical treatment  of  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  Westinghouse  left  no  systematic  memoranda  and  but 


tew  letters;  and  so  the  author,  in  a  dozen  chapters,  has  given, 
separately,  a  condensed  history  of  each  of  a  dozen  careers, 
almost  any  one  of  which  would  be  enough  to  make  a  man 
distinguished.  The  chapter  introducing  these,  with  two 
other  chapters  at  the  close,  contain  the  distinctively  "human 
interest"  part  of  the  story,  though  there  is  human  interest 
everywhere. 

Colonel  Prout  is  not  only  a  scholar,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers  in  the  field  of  engineering,  and  a  dis- 
criminating observer.  Adding  to  this  his  own  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  topics  dealt  with,  and  his  years  of  associa- 
tion with  Westinghouse  himself,  one  may  reasonably  expect 
a  thoroughly  illuminating  narrative.  This  expectation  is 
not  disappointed.  The  reading  public  is  fortunate  in  having 
the  benefit  of  such  an  unusual  combination. 

Railroad  men  who  shortsightedly  have  thought  that  the 
fame  of  Westinghouse  rested  on  the  air  brake  alone  will  find 
this  book  an  eye-opener.  The  air  brake  was,  indeed,  the 
great  outstanding  mechanical  feature  in  the  railroad  world 
from  1869  to  1889,  and  that  alone  served  to  put  Westing- 
house's  name  alongside  of  Stephenson's;  but  Westinghouse 
had  a  great  career  after  that.  The  biographer  classes  his 
work  in  developing  alternating  electric  current  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  power  as  at  least  of  equal  importance.  In  three 
other  fields — natural  gas,  the  turbo-generator  and  electro 
pneumatic  apparatus  for  signaling — Westinghouse  did  a 
prodigious  amount  of  pioneer  work. 

The  candor  of  the  author  is  always  in  evidence,  and  the 
great  things  which  glorified  the  name  of  Westinghouse  from 
a  hundred  different  angles  are  not  allowed  to  obscure  the 
truth  necessary  to  make  an  honest  narrative.  Mistakes  and 
reverses  are  recognized  with  almost  Scriptural  fidelity.  An- 
other point  calling  for  frank  treatment  was  the  question  of 
recognizing  the  work  of  the  "large  group  of  able,  loyal  and 
devoted  assistants  which  Westinghouse  attached  to  himself," 
these  including  brilliant  and  constructive  organizers,  admin- 
istrators, executives  and  engineers.  Of  these  a  few  excep- 
tional names  are  mentioned,  but  as  regards  the  list  as  a 
whole  "the  committee  (mentioned  below)  and  the  editor 
regret  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  enter  upon  the  delicate 
task  of  telling  what  these  men  did." 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  book,  Messrs.  Scribner  working  in 
co-operation  with  a  committee  of  the  society,  of  which  Charles 
A.  Terry  was  chairman.  The  author  also  gives,  in  the 
preface,  the  names  of  1 8  other  men  who  contributed  material 
and  advice;  in  short  he  has  employed  all  the  resources  of  the 
experienced  editor,  with  a  purpose  of  making  a  book  of  which 
every  paragraph  should  be  faultless. 

The  main  chapters,  as  above  noted,  are  the  first,  1 7th  and 
18th.  The  titles  of  the  others  are:  the  air  brake;  friction 
draft  gear;  a  general  sketch  of  electric  activities;  the  induc- 
tion motor  and  meter;  rotary  converter;  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair;  Niagara  Falls;  electric  traction;  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines; the  turbo-generator;  signaling  and  interlocking; 
natural  gas;  various  interests  and  activities;  European  enter- 
prises; financial  methods,  etc.  The  lighting  of  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago,  in  1893  and  the  epoch-making  work  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  1889,  and  the  following  years — -where  now 
there  are  hydro-electric  plants  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
500,000  h.p. — are  among  the  most  absorbing  stories  in  the 
book. 

In  an  appendix  devoted  to  some  description  of  the  numer- 
ous patents  taken  out  by  Westinghouse,  eight  pages  are  re- 
quired for  a  simple  index,  one  line  to  each  patent.  In  11 
years,  from  his  34th  year  to  the  end  of  his  44th,  Westing- 
house took  out  134  patents,  an  average  of  more  than  one  each 
month;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  stimulating  and  direct- 
ing the  work  of  many  other  inventors.  Another  list,  filling 
two  pages — a  single  line  to  each  item — gives  the  names  of 
the  Westinghouse  associated  companies,  chronologically 
arranged. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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R  mi  w  w     \  ■'»:   Ui   ri  ,,<!•  > 

containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
•  ids  in  the  railway  field.     Short  letters — about   250 

words — ire  particularly  appreciated.  | 

The  Automatic  Train  Stop  Problem 

V-Rk. 

To  i'ii   Editor: 

What  are  the  railroads  to  di  rh<  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  tells  them  that  certain  their  roads 

must  lie  equipped  with  automatic  train  Stops;  leave-  the 
road?  to  select  apparatus  without  any  practical  advice  tram 
any  government  -<  type  or  kind,  and  then  gives 

warning  that  .very  last  detail  will  he  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Bureau  of  Safety.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  crude  and  hasty 
command?  One  would  think  that  after  reflecting  on  Section 
26  for  21  month.-,  those  eleven  commissioners  could  evolve 
something  more  sane  than  this  half-baked  proposal. 

And  the  public  is  very  lenient  in  calling  for  an  accounting 
to  cover  only  21  months;  for  tin-  problem  has  been  before 
the  Washington  authorities  ever  since  President  Roosevelt 
-et  the  ball  rolling  in  1006.  However,  if  the  infliction  of  a 
-light  bodily  injury  on  a  popular  member  of  the  President'.- 
cabinet  in  a  rear  collision  of  passenger  trains  can  arouse  the 
commissioners,  it  behooves  us  to  ask  no  questions;  it  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  a  long  period  of  more  or  le-s  futile 
discussion  has  been  ended  by   a   trifling  accident. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  only  a  fault-finder;  that,  like 
some  railroad  presidents,  I  only  wish  to  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  commission  while,  I  myself,  seek  to  do 
everything  possible  to  block  the  wheels  of  progress.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  the  question  with  which 
I  -tarted;  I  am  disappointed  that  you.  in  your  editorial  of 
January  21.  merely  push  the  whole  perplexing  mess  farther 
into  the  future.  The  commission,  r-  evidently  know  that  this 
troublesome  question  and  they  mean,  no  doubt,  to 
avoid  burning  their  own  fingers;  and  mi  the  question  remains. 
What  are  the  railroads  going  b  Wall  Street. 

[Holding  no  brief   for  the   railroad-   w«    cannot   tell   what 
they   will   do.     Th<y  themselves   will   tell,   at   \\a>hington, 

ubt,  within  a  few  weeks.     Railroad  managers,  however. 
are  much   like  the  courts,   in   having   great   regard    for 
dent,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the-ir  tir-t  move,  in  -e-ekim: 
to  find  an  automatic    train  Stop  which  will  satisfy  the-  Inter- 

Jtate  Commerce   Commission,   will   be  to  review    what  has 
done  already  in  that  line.     <  >ur  correspondent  may  Ik- 
sted   in  th-    list,  printed  last  week,  of  train  -top-  which 
in  use.  or  which  have  been  tried  with  more   or  less 
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The  Most  Economical 

Freight  Train  Speed 

i .  •  i  m    l  1. 1  rem 

1 1 

i  '-ill  >p.  ration."    i- 

conl  lined  then  u 
;d   production   in 

•    tram    h.-eir  Line    thorough 

to    I" 

i ,  i         '  table  on  pagi    1274    hi  - 


computed  on  the  basis  of  an  assumed  average  COSt  ($14.50) 
per  train  hour,  this  same  average  being  u-ed  for  each  speed 
whether  it  be  5  or  29  miles  per  hour.  It  is  inferred  that  this 
average  cost  embrace-  wage-,  fuel,  train  supplies  and  ex- 
locomotive  supplies  and  expen-e-  and  probably  en- 
ginehouse  expenses.  If  such  is  the  case,  exception  is  taken 
with  respect  to  the  cost  data  contained  in  the  article  for  the. 
following  rea  - 

The  average  cost  i>er  train  hour  of  a  single  freight  train 
varies  with  the  speed  of  the  train.  As  an  example,  a  freight 
train  moving  continuously  between  two  terminals  100  miles 
apart,    at    an    aver  12' j    miles   per    hour,    will 

cover  the  distance  in  8  hours.  The  same  train  moving  con- 
tinuously at  a  -]>eed  of  25  miles  per  hour  will  cover  the 
distance  in  4  hours.  The  wages  of  the  train  and  engine 
crew  would  be-  exactly  the  same  at  each  speed.  The  o 
train  supplies  and  expense-,  as  well  as  locomotive  supplies 
and  expenses,  would  also  be  approximately  the  same  at  both 
I  lure    would   be   no  variation   in   enginehou- 

uld  be  some  variation  in  the  cost  of  fuel, 
but  the  amount  would  probably  be  slight.  Therefore,  the 
average  cost  per  hour  of  the  train  moving  25  miles  per  hour, 
would  be  approximately  double  the  average  cost  per  hour 
of  the  train  moving  at  the  slower  speed. 

Assuming  that  it  was  practically  possible  to  move  freight 
trains  continuouslv  at  stated  speeds  and  using  the  I 
Ion-Mile-  per  Train  Hour  at  various  speeds,  as  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  1274,  it  will  be  found  that  greater  economy 
will  be  obtained  at  a  speed  of  12'  2  miles  per  hour  than 
at  a  speed  of  between  17  and  18  mile-  a-  stated  in  the 
article. 

As  proof  of  tin-,  it  i-  safe  to  state  that  the  total  cost  of 
a  100-mile  run  would  be  almost  the  same  at  12'  2  miles  per 
hour  as  at  17  or  18  mile-  per  hour.  At  the  speed  of  12'. 
miles  per  hour  about  95,004  irross  ton-miles  ( >ee  table  on 
page  1274)  would  be  produced  per  hour  for  a  period  of  8 
hours,  or  a  total  of  760,032  :jrrss  Ian-miles;  at  the  17-mile 
per  hour  speed  about  110,551  gross  ton-miles  (see  table 
on  page  1274)  would  be  produced  per  hour  for  a  period  ot 
5.9  hours,  or  a  total  of  052.251  gross  ton-miles.  From  this 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  slower  speed  would  be  the  more 
economical   for  the    reason  that  107.781   11  miles 

would  be  produced  thereby  and  at  approximately  the  same 
cost.  \    I     1 

Chief   Orwratinc  Officer,    M     K.   &    1 


American  Railway  Men  in  Asia 

em. 
I  I  I    i  ill     I'm  ink  : 

When  Charles  K    Crane  passed  throuj      < Ihicago  recenth 

on  his  return   from  China  by  way  . if  i   Russia   he- 

said   of  the   American    railway   men   in    As  "M\    jexirncx 

was  fa.  ilitated  bj  the  kind!)  offices  of  thi  American  engi- 
neers under  John  I  Stevens  '  I  I  ■  '  B  0  Johnson,  the 
railway  expert-,  who  still  maintain  their  headquarters  in 
Harbin  Their  influence'  i-  to  be  felt  thi  whole  length  of 
the  I  ran- Siberian  Railway,  when-  th.  Russians  bai 
best  of  feelings  toward  America  because  of  thi  conscientious 

i  are    that    ha-    been    exer.  i-ed    by    th'  \     ericans 

in  de-olate   Man.  buna      The  tradition  of  the  good   work    that 

the  Kid  Cross  and  othei  there  still  exists 

Hut  these  patient  railway  men  have  done  molt  ot"  all  to  keep 
up  the  good  name'  of  America  in  SiU-ria  and  Russia  lh<  < 
have  been  most  sympathetic  toward-  the  Russians,  both  work 
era  and  bosses,  .mil  have  made  thcm-el\.  -  most   favorabl) 

known    all    the    wa\    to    \l  I  bev    helped    t"   maki     DO] 

journey  secure  and  comfortable     Their  contribution  to  the 

ln-tor\     ot     the     time-    ha-     been    most    dr. mi. in       and     nio-t 
\  aluable  ' 

The  Russian  Railway  *  n  en- 
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gineers  were  officially  known,  numbered  216  nun  when  it 
reached  Asia  in  December,  1917.  The  old  corps  was  sent 
home  in  May,  1920,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
Col.  B.  O.  Johnson,  formerly  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 
instructed  to  retain  a  small  staff  and  remain  in  Harbin  with 
Mr.  Stevens.  They  then  continued  to  function  under  the 
terms  of  the  inter-allied  agreement,  which  is  expected  to  re- 
tain its  life  until  the  last  allied  (Japanese)  soldier  leaves 
Siberia.  Col.  Johnson  retained  only  three  men  out  of  the 
original  engineers,  but  he  then  proceeded  to  organize  some 
American-trained  Chinese  engineers  and  presently  railway 
affairs  in  Manchuria  and  eastern  Siberia  were  moving  along 
very  well. 

Then  began  the  most  interesting  developments  of  all.  The 
absolute  breakdown  of  Russian  authority  in  the  Far  Fast 
forced  the  Russians  into  a  relationship  with  the  Americans 
which  has  become  closer  in  the  last  1 8  months.  The  Rus- 
sians learned  to  trust  the  Americans.  The  Americans  pa\ 
no  attention  to  Russian  politics,  knowing  all.  reds  and  re- 
actionaries alike,  only  as  Russians.  The  Russians  no  longer 
even  talk  their  politics  to  the  Americans,  as  the  latter  have 
insisted  that  they  are  not  interested. 

"I  have  grown  very  fond  of  the  poor  old  Russian."  writes 
one  of  these  Americans  now  in  Harbin.    "He  has  had  one 

of  a  time.    He  is  peculiar,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 

but  since  I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  him  in  his  own  language 
and  have  got  under  his  hide  I  sure  like  him.  And  things  are 
looking  up  with  him.  This  is  Russia's  hard  winter.  You 
are  going  to  note  a  very  rapid  evolution  of  Bolshevism  to- 
wards a  practical  working  democracy  in  the  next  12  months. 
Russia's  recovery  will  be  very  rapid.  Russia's  wealth  is  in 
her  soil.  She  had  only  about  45,000  miles  of  railway  and 
little  manufacturing.  A  few  thousand  tons  of  well  selected 
repair  parts  would  make  a  wonderful  change  in  her  trans- 
port. Her  track  is  better  than  that  in  America,  despite  her 
troubles." 

The  improvement  in  the  Chinese  Eastern  has  been  enor- 
mous. For  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  colony  in  north  Man- 
churia a  time  table  in  English  has  been  prepared  showing 
arrivals  and  departures  between  Vladivostok  and  Manchuria 
station,  1,608  versts  away.  Dining  cars  and  first,  second  and 
third-class  sleeping  cars  are  now  run  regularly.  Trains  are 
electrically  lighted  throughout.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  have  a 
regular  service  between  Vladivostok  and  Irkutsk. 

Paul  Wright. 


A  Difference  of  Opinion 

on  Water  Treatment 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  by  C.  R.  Knowles 
in  the  issue  of  November  12  and  the  subsequent  communi- 
cations on  the  subject  of  "The  Interior  Treatment  of  Boiler 
Waters."  As  I  am  an  "exterior  treatment  man"  I  would  not 
have  felt  competent  to  enter  into  the  subject  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  letter  by  C.  H.  Koyl,  which  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  December  24. 

For  about  20  years  I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  water  treating  plants. 
My  experience  covers  more  than  a  thousand  plants  treating 
more  than  half  as  many  waters  and  ranging  in  capacity  from 
several  hundred  gallons  to  several  million  gallons  per  day. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
exterior  treatment  is  the  best  method  we  have  and  that  unless 
something  as  yet  unknown  is  found,  much  more  than  the  50 
per  cent  of  the  boiler  waters  referred  to  by  Mr.  Knowles  will 
ultimately  be  taken  care  of  that  way. 

If  we  take  the  figure  of  6  per  cent  as  being  approximately 
correct  for  the  proportion  of  water  needing  treatment  t'lat 


receiving  it.  or  if  the  proportion  i>  twice  as  great,  it 
will  take  many  year-  to  install  plant-  to  take  care  of  the 
balance,  even  if  the  money  were  immediately  available — ■ 
which  it  is  not.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  not  only 
proper  but  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  discussion 
of  other  means  that  can  be  used  under  present  conditions. 
From  the  article  published  and  lrom  other  sources  I  gather 
that  with  reasonably  proper  use.  compounds — both  ant! 
and  anti-foaming — do  decrease  certain  expenses,  avoid  or 
reduce  certain  troubles  and  in  other  ways  produce  results 
of  which  the  benefit  exceeds  the  cost.  The  cost  per  pound 
or  per  other  unit  may  be,  and  I  understand  is,  greater  than 
for  exterior  treatment,  but  if  they  pay  their  way  and  leave 
a  balance,  what  valid  argument  is  there  against  using  them 
until  something  better  can  be  done? 

So  far  as  they  relate  to  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  I  cannot 
take  at  all  seriously  the  committee  pronouncements  made 
5(1  years  ago,  and  quoted  in  the  article  printed  in  your  issue 
of  December  24.  There  is  a  proverb  that  "the  good  is  the 
enemy  of  the  best,"  meaning  that  we  are  pretty  apt  to  take 
things  somewhat  easily  as  long  as  we  get  along  pretty  well; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  to  turn  this  around  and  make  the 
best  the  enemy  of  the  good,  to  argue  that  we  should  do 
nothing  at  all  until  we  can  do  the  best  is  rather  stretching 
things.  I  suspect  that  if  those  committees  could  be  re-as- 
sembled they  would  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  rather  prac- 
tical fellows  who  would  gladly  use  any  means  available  and 
that  they  would  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  rigid  con- 
struction put  on  their  words. 

If  compounds  may  be  used,  and  Mr.  Koyl  himself  ap- 
proves of  them  to  an  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much 
information  about  them  and  a  series  of  articles  or  a  to-the- 
point  discussion  in  which  results  and  methods  of  use  are 
brought  out  is  apparently  needed,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
tinued. If  he  had  said  that  to  install  adequate  treating  plants 
is  a  step  forward,  I  would  have  agreed,  but  certainly  to 
try  to  do  more  intelligently  something  that  is  useful  and 
that  we  are  already  doing  is  not  "a  step  backward." 

Another  statement  in  Mr.  Koyl's.  article  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  is  that  "20  years  ago  it  used  to  be  said  that  'an  in- 
creased tendency  to  foam  is  characteristic  of  all  water  treated 
with  soda  ash'."  This  was  true  20  years  ago  and  is  now 
so  far  as  relates  to  using  a  water  treated  with  soda  ash 
without  separation  of  the  precipitate,  but  apparently  the  ref- 
erence is  to  the  use  of  soda  ash  in  a  water  softening  plant. 
With  possibly  an  occasional  exception  so  rare  as  not  now 
to  be  remembered  and  very  likely  due  to  some  other  and 
unusual  condition,  my  experience  has  been  that  water  after 
softening  is  less  apt  to  foam  than  before,  whether  soda  ash 
is  used  in  the  treatment  or  not.  Likewise  this  has  been  the 
experience  of  all  others  so  far  as  I  ever  heard.  It  is  a  com- 
mon experience  for  boilers  to  show  an  increased  tendency 
to  foam  for  a  time  after  the  use  of  softened  water  is  begun. 
This,  however,  is  laid  to  the  increased  amount  of  mud  present 
from  the  softening  and  disintegration  of  the  old  scale  and 
it  stops  when  the  boilers  are  clean. 

What  is  meant  by  the  reference  to  the  sludge  being  left, 
not  by  soda  ash  but  by  lime  treatment,  is  not  clear  since 
the  addition  of  soda  ash  in  amount  equivalent  to  the  per- 
manent hardness  will  commonly  cause  no  precipitation  in 
water  without  heating  or  the  addition  of  lime  also,  whereas 
lime  without  soda  ash  will  quickly  cause  precipitation.  When 
both  are  used  and  the  reaction  of  each  one  produces  calcium 
carbonate,  how  can  it  be  told  which  portion  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  left? 

Mr.  Koyl  has,  however,  done  a  real  service  in  directing 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  suspended  matter  in  causing 
foaming  as  against  that  of  dissolved  solids.  While  this  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  it  is  frequently  overlooked  or  not 
given  the  attention  it  deserves.  We  have  all  seen  a  boiler 
that  had  been  steaming  quietly,  suddenly  start  to  foam  vig- 
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on  the  addition  of  turbid  water.  Of  course,  every 
boiler  in  service  contains  solids  both  in  suspension  and  in 
solution  and  both  play  some  part  in  every  case  of  foaming, 
but  as  Mr.  Key]  points  out,  the  amount  of  dissolved  solids 
ma\  be  very  greatly  increased  if  the  amount  of  suspended 
matter  is  kept  down. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  while  the  effect  of  dissolved 
solids  in  causing  foaming  is  roughly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  present,  regardless  of  what  the  soluble  salts  are. 
this  is  not  the  case  with  suspended  matter.  With  the  latter 
the  effect  is  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
particles  present  than  to  the  weight;  in  fact  after  particles 
reach  a  certain  maximum  size  they  may  have  very  little  effect 
at  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  substances  like  magnesia 
ind  silica  which  precipitate  in  very  fine  form,  have  an  effect 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  present  as  compared  with 
the  effect  of  some  other  substances. 

It  is  a  realization  of  this  desirability  of  eliminating  sus- 
pended matter  as  far  as  possible  that  has  led  to  the  use  o) 
sand  filters  in  much  present  day  water  softening  work.  Not 
only  is  clear  water  obtained  in  this  way  but  an  additional 
grain  or  so  of  half-suspended  or  colloidal  matter  that  will 
Dot  settle  out  may  also  be  removed.  Something  of  the  same 
result  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  coagulant  such  as  sul- 
phate of  alumina  or  sulphate  of  iron  in  connection  with  the 
treatment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  than  with  filters 
which  means  increased  expense  and  increased  solids  in 
the  water.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  clari- 
fying a  water  naturally  turbid  and  one  that  has  been  made 
turbid  by  treatment;  very  much  the  same  kind  of  materials 
and  very  much  the  same  conditions  of  suspension  are  present 
in  both  cases.  It  would  seem  advisable  therefore  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  in  clarification  gained  in  such 
fields,  for  instance,  as  municipal  supplies,  rather  than  to 
go  through  again  the  experiments  and  arguments  long 
passed  by.  All  experienced  water  works  engineers  use  sand 
filtration  as  the  most  dependable  and  most  economical  means 
of  getting  a  satisfactory  supply,  sedimentation  basins  being 
used  to  first  get  rid  of  the  heavier  suspended  matter.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  now  being  don"  bj  most  of  those  manufactur- 
ing water  softening  equipment  and  since  history  tends  to  re- 
peat itself  it  may  \>c  expected  to  become  standard  practice. 

In  one  place  -Mr.  Koyl  makes  the  statement  that  ''all  ex- 
perienced men  say  'water  softening  consists  of  adding  lime 
and  soda  ash  to  the  water  which  is  then  stirred  until  chemical 
reaction  has  taken  place'."  This  is  contrasted  with  a  state- 
ment quoted  from  Mr.  Knowles  that  "water  softening  con- 
sists of  adding  lime  and  soda  ash  to  the  water  which  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  chemical  action  has  taken  place."  I 
might  stop  with  the  suggestion  that  water  softening  does  not 
"consist  of"  either  one  or  the  ether  but  that  both  refer  to 
methods  or  steps  that  are  used  in  one  or  another  water 
softening  plant.  Every  or  nearly  every  concern  making 
water  softener-  has  made  experiments,  both  laboratory 
field,  to  ascertain  what  could  be  expected  from  agitation  for 
nt    period-    and    the    result.-    are   no   secret    to   tho-e    in 

the   busini  Perhaps    the   outcome  of   these  experiments 

■   -down  by  the  fait  that  not  a  single  concern  m.muf.H 
turinc  it  Lting,    nor 
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amount  of  coagulant  used  and  the  increase  in  dissolved 
solids,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  process  but  within  my 
knowledge  every  result  claimed  for  it  has  been  produced, 
and  I  think  even  better  results  obtained,  without  any  agita- 
tion at  all  except  for  perhaps  a  few  minutes  to  secure  mixing. 

W.  H.  Gki 

Vice-President,   International   Fill!  ■ 


The  Motor  Truck  and  the  Railroad 

Chatham.   N.  .1. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  editorial  entitled  "Unfair  Motor  Vehicle  Competition 
which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  10  has  a  double 
interest  for  me  as  I  am  both  a  railroad  employee  and  a  resi- 
dent along  one  of  the  motor  highways  now  in  process  of  re- 
construction in  New  Jersey.  The  position  of  the  carrier  of 
heavy  freight  motor  traffic  on  our  highways  is  indeed  enviable 
when  it  may  charge  what  rates  and  pay  what  wages  it 
chooses,  unhampered  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
Labor  Board  and  under  no  expense  of  construction  or  upkeep 
of  its  roadbed  or  right-of-way. 

Recently  the  foundation  of  our  bouse  became  so  weakened 
by  the  constant  jarring  of  the  heavy  trucks  which  speed  past 
our  door  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  it  reconstructed  to 
preserve  a  structure  which  has  stood  since  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Unless  we  attempt  to  hold  up  some  of  these  trucks 
there  is  small  chance  of  our  collecting  for  the  damage  they 
have  caused,  but  our  taxes  will  undoubtedly  be  higher  next 
pear  to  pay  for  the  new  pavement  now  being  put  in.  When 
the  machine  which  was  engaged  in  ripping  up  the  old  pave- 
ment nipped  off  the  branches  of  some  of  our  shade  trees 
and  damaged  the  remaining  foliage  b)  misdirected  steam,  un- 
registered our  annoyance  and  were  comforted  with  the  in- 
formation that  such  slight  inconvenience  should  be  borne 
cheerfully,  considering  the  great  public  improvement  under 
way.  In  contrast,  a  few  years  ago  the  Lackawanna  railroad, 
which  serves  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  eliminating  its  grade  crossings  through  this  section. 
In  making  the  embankments  the  railnxid  was  obliged  to  take 
small  portions  of  the  adjoining  property  which  had  previously 
d  to  the  cultivation  of  burdock  weeds,  ashes  and 
tin  i  ans.  It  was  remarkable  how  pros|>erous  the  people  soon 
became  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  property  for  the 
public  benefit  in  this  case. 

So  much  for  my  private  grievance  as  one  taxed  for  the 
support  of  a  specie-  of  transportation  in  competition  with 
the  one  which  pays  my  salary.  Of  course  there  is  no  use  in 
setting  one's  self  in  the  way  of  progress  to  be  run  over  by  it 
It  i  aiinot  be  denied  that  motor  trucks  can  do  things  which  a 
railroad  train  cannot  do  as  effectively.  Strikes  and  the  war 
have  opened  our  eves  to  new  uses  for  motor  vehicles  as  well 
is  for  aeroplanes  Whether  further  development  of  the  aero- 
plane and  motor  transportation,  aided  b)  the  Lincoln  high- 
way idea,  will  relegate  our  much  harried  and  regulated  rail 
to  the  level  of  OUT  present  canal  trans- 
portation  is  a  question  for  tlnvse  who  control  the  purse  strings 
of  the  railroad-,  notably  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
-ion  and  the  investing  public.  Already  railroads  are  reducing 
their  mileage  wherever  DOS 

I  i  mnot  help  wondering  why  transportation  is  not  more 
often  considered  broadly  as  transportation,  the  mean-  of  get- 
ting from  one  pine  to  another  by  whatever  method  employed, 
whether  railroad,  truck,  aeroplane  OT  trolley  car.      In-' 

i   l  companies,  win-  should  we  not  have  great  transports' 

companies,   unrestricted   a-   to  method   of   locomotion, 

which  might  convey  the  public    and  its  freight  from  Water 

ford,    \i  to    Hoquiam,   Wash.,   by   an)    combination   of 

types  of  transportation  which  would  do  it  most  expeditiously 

Conomically.      DOSS  nut   the   way  OUt    for  the  railroads 
as  well   a-  the  public  lie  in  that  direction  i  ',     ]  | 


New  Haven  Using  Motor  Cars  on   Branch  Lines 

Important  Advantages  of  New  Passenger  Equipment  Are 
Flexibility  and  Low  Operating  Cost 


ANYONE  who  examines  the  map  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  is  at  once  impressed  by  the  numer- 
ous short  lints  and  the  many  junctions.  The  lines  of 
this  company  form  a  network  over  southern  New  England, 
traversing  both  highly  developed  industrial  sections  and  rural 
districts.  The  area  covered  by  the  road  is  small  and  there- 
fore outside  of  the  main  passenger  lines  there  are  few- 
through  passenger  routes.  Most  of  the  territory  through 
which  the  New  Haven  runs  is  rather  densely  populated  so 
there  is  considerable  passenger  traffic  available,  but  the  short 
lines    make    a    satisfactory    arrangement    of    passenger    train 


have  now  been  received.  Two  are  in  service  between  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  Derby,  and  Tremont,  Mass.,  and  Fair- 
haven.     The  third  will  soon  be  assigned. 

The  cars  combine  many  of  the  characteristics  of  automo- 
tive and  railroad  equipment  as  will  be  noted  by  reference 
to  the  illustrations.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  the 
Mack  truck  engine,  made  by  the  International  Motor  Com- 
pany, New  York.  This  motor  has  four  cylinders,  each  of 
5  in.  diameter  and  6  in.  stroke.  The  power  rating  according 
to  N.  A.  C.  rules  is  40  hp.,  but  the  motor  actually  develops 
a  maximum  of  about  60  hp.     The  motor  is  located  under  a 


Mack  Rail  Car,  Used  in  Local  Passenger  Service  on  the  New  Haven 


service  and  locomotive  runs  almost  impossible.  To  make 
conditions  still  more  difficult  private  automobiles  and  motor 
buses  maintain  keen  competition  for  the  business  and  there- 
fore the  branch  line  passenger  traffic  is  often  a  source  of 
expense  instead  of  a  revenue  earner.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  railroad  has  found  it  advisable  to  restrict  passen- 
ger train  service  on  many  lines  to  two  trains  a  daw 

The  officers  of  the  New  Haven  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  this  situation  to  determine  the  most  economical  method 
of  handling  branch  line  passenger  service  with  the  primary 
object  of  reducing  the  cost  of  operation.  It  was  felt  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  reduce  operating  costs  on  some  of  the 
lines  where  there  is  only  light  traffic  by  running  small  unit 
cars.  The  study  of  the  problem  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  usual  three-car  train  was  unsuited  for  the  existing  con- 
ditions and  that  the  service  demanded  equipment  which  was 
more  economical  and  also  more  flexible.  This  decision  led 
to  the  design  of  gasoline-driven  passenger  cars  of  which  three 


hood  placed  ahead  of  the  car  body  and  power  is  transmitted 
by  a  gear  drive  to  the  rear  axle  which  is  of  the  bevel  gear 
type,  the  gear  ratio  being  4.29  to  1.  The  axle  has  no  differ- 
ential, and  drives  two  40  in.  wheels  with  cast  steel  centers 
and  rolled  steel  tires.  The  transmission,  of  the  selective 
type,  gives  four  speeds  forward  and  four  in  reverse  with 
direct  drive  in  high  speed. 

The  leading  truck  is  of  the  four-wheel  type  with  20  in. 
diameter  wheels.  The  axles,  like  those  of  the  driving  wheels, 
run  in  Timken  roller  bearings.  The  truck  has  a  swing  bol- 
ster supporting  leaf  springs  which  in  turn  carry  the  under- 
frame.  At  the  rear  the  frame  is  also  supported  on  leaf 
springs  which  are  slung  under  the  rear  axle.  In  order  to 
reduce  vibration  and  deaden  sound,  rubber  blocks  are  inter- 
posed between  the  ends  of  the  springs  and  the  car  under- 
frame. 

The  cars  are  braked  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany's motor  vehicle  brake.    The  pressure  for  this  device 
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is  taken  from  tin-  compression  in  two  of  the  engine  cylinders 
and  is  stored  in  two  small  chambers  on  either  >ule  of  the 
car.     A  brake  valve  mounted  in  front  of  the  driver  - 
controls  the  application  directly  and  the  release  through  a 
'lliick    release    valve    installed    close    to    the    brake    chamber. 
the  braking  force  is  obtained  through  two  dished  plates  be- 
tween which  is  placed  a  heavy  rul>l>cr  diaphragm.     The  dia- 
phragm is  connected  to  a  push  rod  which  transmits  thi 
<ure  through  the  brake  shoes  to  the  wheel-.     In  addition  an 
emergency  hand  brake  is  provided  which  acts  on  th< 
wheels  only  and   is  operated   by   means  of   a    wheel  on   the 
steering  column. 

The  body  of  the  car  has  seating  capacit}  for  35  passi 
and  baggage  capacity  of  1,000  lb.  The  body  is  27  ft.  10  in. 
long  and  9  ft  wide  inside  the  window  sills,  with  a  height  of 
('  ft  6  in.  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  maximum  width  at 
the  steps  is  9  ft  8  in.;  the  width  at  the  eaves.  (>  ft.  7  in., 
and  the  maximum  height  al>ove  the  rail.  10  ft.  5  in.  The 
car  weighs  23,400  1!..  fully  equipped,  or  aboul 
when  filled  to  capacity. 

The  Ixxly  of  the  car  was  built  by  the  Osgood-Bradley 
Company.  Worcesti  t  Mass  The  frame  is  of  wood  and  steel 
i  with  Xo.  18  openhearth  steel  plates.  The  flooring 
in  the  passenger  compartment  is  IS  16  in.  yellow  pine,  with 
maple  floor  mat  strips  extending  down  the  aisle  and  to  the 
front  entrance  steps  on  both  sides.  In  the  baggage  compart- 
ment the  floor  is  1 J ,«  in.  thick.  Under  the  flooring  is  a  layer 
of  hair  felt  insulation  which  is  held  in  place  by  corrugated 
steel  plates.  Xo.  24  gage.  The  sides  of  the  car  also  have  a 
layer  of  hair  felt  which  is  covered  with  agasote.  The  roof 
is  of  tongued  and  grooved  sheathing  covered  with  canvas. 

The  inside  width  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  provide  space 


plates   .on!    pedestals   and    fabrikoid    upholstery.      The  car 

Ixxly  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  from  the  engine  which  is  con- 
nected  to   a    special    exhaust   heating   control    valve   on    the 
muffler   pipe.      There  are   no  heating   pipes    in   the   baggage 
irtment.    The  interior  lighting  i-  controlled  by  a  New- 


Interior  View.  Looking  Toward  the  Rear 

bold  12-volt  miniature  train-lighting  system,  12  lights  of 
15  candle-power  each  furnishing  illumination  for  the  bodv. 
The  exterior  light  consists  of  golden  glow  9  in.  headlight- 
of  32  candlepower  at  front  and  rear  with  classification  and 
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Plan  and  Elevations  of  New  Haven  Motor  Car 
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marker  lamp-  of  4  ,  ,uidle|»>wer  Klaxon  ind  StromboBC 
horns  are  provided  foi  warning  devices;  the  btrombose  horn 
being  used  for  railroad  crossing  signal-  in  order  that  the 
nitoi-t-  will  not  confuse  the  sound  with  that  of  other  road 
vehicles, 

In   -ervi.i    the  iar  maintain-  a  Ipeed  of   about  35  mile-  an 
limir   on    level    trai  k    and    lias   made   4(1   miles   an    hour       It 
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does  not  fail  below  20  miles  an  hour  on  -'4  mile  grades  of 
2  j>er  cent. 

One  of  the  items  of  greatest  interest  in  connection  with  the 
gasoline  rail  car  is  the  cost  of  operation,  but  the  limited 
experience  with  these  cars  does  not  make  it  possible  to  give 
a  dose  estimate  of  costs.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  this 
type  of  vehicle  will  effect  remarkable  economies  in  wages, 
fuel,  maintenance  and  fixed  charges.  The  crew  required  to 
operate  the  New  Haven  car  consists  of  two  men,  an  engineer 
and  a  conductor.  The  gasoline  consumption  averages  about 
'  5  gal.  per  mile.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Similar  engines  in  motor  truck  service  show  very  low 
repair  costs  and  equally  good  results  are  anticipated  in  rail 
service. 

The  conditions  on  rail  cars  should  be  less  severe  than  on 
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Front  End  of  Body,  Showing  Driver's  Seat  and  Controls 

heavy  trucks.  While  the  weight  of  the  car  is  greater  the 
grades  are  not  as  steep  and  the  shocks  due  to  uneven  road 
surfaces  are  minimized.  For  these  reasons  it  is  anticipated 
that  maintenance  charges  will  be  less  than  for  trucks  with  the 
same  motor.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  railroad  will 
not  carry  repair  parts  in  its  storehouse  as  the  International 
Motor  Company  has  a  branch  at  New  Haven. 

The  popularity  of  road  motor  buses  augurs  well  for  the 
success  of  the  rail  motor  car,  which  operates  far  more 
.smoothly  and  can  safely  maintain  higher  speeds.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  service  will  Ije  popular  with  pas- 
sengers. From  the  railroad  standpoint  'the  advantages  are 
many.  Operating  costs  are  reduced;  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tensive terminal  facilities  are  eliminated;  in  short,  the  car 
provides  a  flexible,  economical  unit  that  is  just  what  the  rail- 
reads  need  for  handling  branch  line  traffic. 


Whs  Old  Railroad  Ties  Are  Burned.— Samuel  Porcher, 
general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania,  answering  critics 
who  think  that  railroad  companies  should  allow  people  to  take 
old  tics  for  fuel,  says  that  not  all  of  those  taken  out  are  burned. 
\  considerable  number  arc  sold  to  persons  living  on  or  near  the 
right  of  way.  who  buy  them  at  Jen  or  fifteen  cents  apiece;  but 
this  is  practicable  only  where  the  ties  can  be  delivered  at  a 
public  crossing,  or  other  point  where  they  can  In-  obtained  safely 
by  the  users.  The  company  cannot  sanction  the  public  going 
promiscuously  over  tracks  and  through  yards  to  gather  up  old 
lies.  Dealers  in  fire-wood  do  not  want  old  ties.  The  ties  are 
often  dirty;  or  contain  grit  which  might  injure  the  saws  used 
in  cutting  them.  Their  fibre  is  more  or  less  crushed,  so  that  they 
burn  out  too  quickly.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  sell  ties  for 
wood  pulp,  for  burning  and  sale  of  the  ashes  for  fertilizer,  and 
for  manufacture  into  charcoal,  but  without  success. 


Correction 

IN  lm  K 1  1 'ml:  1  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  hardwood  lumber  case,  published  in 
last  week's  issue,  page  283,  it  was  stated  that  the  com- 
missioners  who  presumably  favored  the  majority  report  were 
Commissioner?  Vitchison,  Cox,  Esch,  Ball,  Lewis  and 
Meyer,  because  the  others  signed  minority  reports.  Our 
attention  has  been  called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
date  of  the  decision  in  that  case,  January  16,  Mr.  Aitchison 
and  Mr.  Hall  were  not  members  of  the  commission  and  not 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  decision,  as  their  appointments  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  late  in  the  afternoon  and  they  were 
not  sworn  in  until  the  following  day.  The  report  was  made 
public  on  January  20. 


Agricultural  Conference 

Asks  Rate  Reduction 

Washington,   n    (. 

IN  additioj;  to  a  heterogeneous  assortment  of  other  meas- 
ures designed  to  relieve  the  condition  imposed  upon  the 
agricultural  industry  by  a  more  rapid  decline  in  the  prices 
oi  farm  products  than  in  the  prices  of  many  commodities 
which  the  farmer  buys,  the  agricultural  conference  held  at 
Washington  last  week  adopted  recommendations  for  imme- 
diate reductions  in  freight  rates,  a  repeal  of  the  so-called 
"guaranty"  clause  of  the  transportation  act  and  a  restoration 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  railroad  commissions  to  reduce 
rates  without  too  much  interference  from  a  federal  commis- 
sion in  case  their  orders  happen  to  cause  discrimination 
against  interstate  commerce. 

These  recornmendations  of  the  sub-committee  on  railroad 
transportation  were  adopted  without  much  argument  but  sug- 
gestions, that  reduced  freight  rates  might  be  made  more  pos- 
sible of  attainment  by  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  railroad 
employees  and  coal  miners  and  a  repeal  of  the  Adamson  law 
encountered  the  denunciation  of  Samuel  Gompers,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  conference  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating 
those  proposals  in  connection  with  a  report  of  the  committee 
on  marketing.  The  fight  was  renewed,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  report  of  the  railroad  committee  and  the  report 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  containing  a  recommendation 
insisting  that  ''railroad  corporations  and  railroad  labor  should 
share  in  the  deflation  in  charges  now  affecting  all  industries," 
as  "essential  to  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  agri- 
culture" and  "to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community,"  and 
appealing  "to  those  in  authority  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  that  result."  This  was 
adopted  over  Mr.  Gompers'  vigorous  protest  and  his  motion 
to  strike  it  from  the  report,  after  one  of  the  farmer  delegates 
had  raised  the  question  whether  this  was  a  conference  of 
farmers  or  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Gom- 
pers insisted  that  labor  had  already  been  "deflated"  as  indi- 
cated by  the  large  number  of  unemployed,  but  some  of  the 
farmer  delegates  made  some  pointed  contrasts  between  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees  and  the  earnings  of  the  farmer. 
The  report  as  adopted  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  basis  of  present  agricultural  prices  existing  levels 
of  freight  rates  on  basic  agricultural  commodities  constitute 
an  excessive  burden  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
if  long  continued  will  result  in  re-locating  much  of  our  agri- 
cultural production  with  consequent  modification  of  railroad 
revenues  and  revenue-producing  centers. 

"Wherefore  it  is  recommended  as  follows: 

"I.  That  the  freight  rates  on  farm  products,  live  stock 
and  the  products  of  allied  industries  be  reduced  to  the  rates 
in  effect  August  25,  19  20,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  put  the  above  reductions  into  effect  at  once,  and 
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further  reductions  as  rapid!)  a-  reductions  in  operating  ex- 
penses will  justify. 

"That  the  carrier?  be  directed  to  readjust  freight  rates  on 
other  commodities  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  the  basis  of 
what  the  various  cl  nably  bear.     That 

those  rate  relationships  between  producing  districts  and 
markets  which  existed  prior  to  the  application  of  general 
percentage  or  horizontal  rate  increases,  which  destroyed  said 
relationships,  unfairly  increasing  the  advantages  held  by 
certain    sections   over   others    should  ted,    and   the 

uld  be  restored  as  the)  existed  prior  to  the 
war  so  tar  as  conditions  will  permit. 

li  \\ i  believe  that  Section  15-a  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Act,  containing  the  provisions  as  to  the  fixed  amount 
of  return  that  must  be  provided  for  if  possible  on  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  railroad  properties,  regardless  of  the  economic 
conditions,  is  fundamentally  unsound,  and  we  recommend  its 
immediate  repeal  in  its  entirety. 

"Ill,  The  full  powers  of  the  -tare  railroad  commissions 
as  the)  existed  immediately  prior  to  the  federal  control  of 
railroads  (except  as  to  control  and  distribution  of  cars  in 
interstate  comment  i  should  U  restored  b)  acl  of  <  ongress 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

"IV.  The  railroads  are  seeking  to  fix  a  valuation  upon 
their  properties  which  will  include  the  so-called  land 
multiple,  on  the  theory  that  if  they  had  to  re-purchase  such 
lands  today  the  cost  of  condemnation  pnx  eedings  and  damage 
to  adjoining  property  would  compel  the  payment  of  more 
than  twice  the  present  value  of  their  lands.  This  theoretical 
basis  would  increase  the  present  transportation  burden  of  a 
return  upon  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  W 
urge  upon  Congress  the  prompt  passage  of  a  law  which  will 
■  ftV.  tually  prevent  such  a  method  of  valuation. 

"V.  We  are  opposed  to  the  many  abuses  that  have  grown 
up  through  violations  of  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  which  requires  that  rates  to  intermediate  points 
shall  i  tween  the  most  distant   | 

For  many  years  the  intermountain  states  were  discrimii 
against  by  the  chat  re  for  the  short  hauls  than  for 

the  long  hauls     This  situation  has  been  corrected,  but  todav 
there  is  an  effort  to  changf  thi.s,  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
1  i  nimission  that  no  change  shall 
le  in  the  present  adjustment 
\l       I  hi-  committee  recognizes  the  urgent  need  of  ex- 
and  prompt  addition,  to  the  refrigerator  car  equip- 
ment of  the  carrier.-,  and  the  repairing  or  rebuilding  of  much 
of  the  present  equipment  to  adequately  and  He  the 

rops  of  the  country.     The  committee,  therefore. 
nds   that   the  carrier-   give  this   question 
•    attention;    that   as   rapidb    as   condition-   permit    a 
iit  numlx-r  of  new  refrigerator  car-  be  built  and  such 
the  present  equipmi  nl 

I >v  repair  or  rebuilding;  thai  iii  determin 
ing  tl  r  to  build,  car-  of  less  efficiency  than  the 

pted  by  the  United 
igrii  ulture  and  the  1  tatted  State-  Railroad 
Administration  should  not  be  built     Thai  the  same  prii 

i      •  •      refrigeratoi  d  irdized  as  lo  essi  ntial 

t   and    d  OnOtnil  al    repair-    and 

'VII.    That 

iinl   for  their 

die  freight 

iilt'ir.,1   pn  rJ 

I  t     the    rail 

i  'nl  i"  the  i 


those  in  authority  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  a<  i  omplish  that  result." 

I  In  conference  also  adopted  a  committee  report  recom- 
mending an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  to  determine  the  advisability  of  extending  preferen- 
tial export  freight  rate-  to  agricultural  commodities  not  now 
i  fleeted. 


Hooper  and  Plumb  Discuss 

Settlement  of  Labor  Problems 

Bin  \Y  Hooper,  of  the  Labor  Board,  and  Glenn  E. 
Plumb  addressed  the  opening  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  at  New  York 
on  January  .i0.  Mr.  Plumb  appeared  only  as  the  represen- 
tative of  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees' 
department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  not  to 
express  his  personal  views. 

The  subject  assigned  to  both  speaker-  was  the  discussion 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  whether  it  should  be  abolished. 
combined  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
placed by  a  general  industrial  court  like  that  in  Kansas  or 
given  power  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Mr.  Hooper's  opinions  on  this  subject  are  rather  generally 
known  and  were  outlined  in  detail  in  his  address  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club  on  December  15,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  part  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  17,  page  1197. 
In  brief,  his  contention  was  for  making  the  decisions  of  the 
board  mandatory  by  fixing  penalties  for  violation  of  its 
decrees.  This  would  make  strikes  illegal.  Mr.  Hooper  con- 
tended, however,  that  such  a  provision  would  not  penalize 
the  unions  unduly  since  with  one  exception  they  have  obeyed 
all  the  board's  decisions  anyway,  whereas  the  violations  by 
the  carriers  have  been,  according  to  Mr.  Hooper,  "too  nu- 
merOUS  to  mention."  In  his  opinion  the  board  has  already 
justified  its  existence  by  the  work  it  has  iccomplished.  Fur- 
thermore, he  objected  to  the  proposal  thai  wages  and  rates 
should  be  fixed  by  the  same  body  on  the  ground  that  ability 
to  pa)  cannot  be  treated  as  a  primar)  consideration  in  fixing 
wages. 

Mr.  Jewell's  paper,  read  by  Chun  E  Plumb,  outlined  his 
objections  to  any  form  of  compulsion  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  between  labor  and  management  His  belief 
was  th.  d  i-  "unscientific  in  principle,  uneconomic 

in  theory  and  impracticable  in  operation."  He  said  in  part: 
who  have  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  in  the-  iiulu-tr> 
fully    realize    that    I;  nined    alone 

hourly  or  daily  wage  hut  are  a.  •■■  nined  bj    the  wage 

rate   divided    by   the    volume  of  output,   s.  •  that    it    is   quite   )■■ 

■ 
'•    the  other  hand,  it  is  also  quite    possible  to 
I i.i \  e  an   m<  1 1 

\t   some  point.  • 
who    h  ired    uitim.it. 

found  a  rate  of  pay  which  induces  the  highest  degree  of  cffii 

uld    not    Ti- 
nned  In    a   coi  n  spondint 
this  p.  mid  not   fall 

nined  onlj  In  I 

and    most   ski! 

the  duties  which  thi  idcring 

this   t.. 

through    a   I  tei    th<- 

I  he  underlying  idea  of  the  paper  was  apparently  thai  the 
onl)  -olution  for  the  labor  problem  was  the  admission  of 
labor  into  the  management  of  tin  can 

Mr    lb. .p.  the  Boston  I  'lumber  . 

on  _|.("ii i  ii  function  of  governmental 

supervision  of  the  railways,  particularly  in^otar  as  the  I 

i    juch   adivitv     He 
I   himself   a-   viewing   with   optimism  the  bo 

OUtlook   and  din  tion   m   rate- 


General  Testimony  Before  I.  C.  C.  in  Rate  Case 

Shippers  Express  Conflicting  Opinions  as  to  How  Reductions,  if 
Any,  Should  Be  Made 


After  hearing  since  January  19  the  testimony  of  ship- 
pers of  specific  so-called  basic  commodities,  most  of 
whom  urged  reductions  in  freight  rates  approximating 
the  amount  of  the  increases  made  by  the  commission  in  1920 
in  Ex  Parte  74,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
January  30  began  hearing  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  public 
and  shippers  as  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  case.  Follow- 
ing the  testimony  reported  in  last  week's  issue,  statements 
were  made  by  witnesses  on  sand  and  gravel,  brick,  lime, 
cement,  gypsum  and  asphalt,  lumber  and  forest  products  and 
fertilizer  and  materials.  While  most  of  these  asked  for  re- 
ductions in  their  rates,  some  of  them  only  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  the  commission  determined  that  any  reductions 
are  warranted,  their  commodities  should  be  given  considera- 
tion and  many  said  they  were  as  much  if  not  more  interested 
in  reductions  in  rates  on  coal  and  other  raw  materials  as  in 
the  rates  on  their  own  products.  The  public  or  general 
testimony  was  to  continue  until  February  4,  after  which 
there  will  be  other  commodity  testimony  and  two  days  have 
been  scheduled  for  railroad  labor  organizations. 

N.  I.  T.  League  Favors  Horizontal  Decrease,  if  Any 
The  first  general  witness  on  January  30  was  W.  H. 
Chandler,  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  representing  also  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  New  England  Traffic  League.  The  position  of  the 
league  had  been  determined  at  the  annual  meeting  in  No- 
vember, which  Mr.  Chandler  said  had  a  larger  attendance 
than  any  previous  league  meeting,  and  at  a  special  meeting 
in  Washington  on  January  27,  attended  by  some  200  of  the 
1,000  members  of  the  league,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  "that  if  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
freight  rates  and  charges  may  properly  be  reduced,  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
vances were  made  in  Ex  Parte  74."  The  resolutions  also 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  league  that  "the  findings  of  the 
commission  should  be  definite  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  general  reductions  so  that  all  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
this  question  be  removed  and  that  business  men  may  make 
their  commitments  with  some  degree  of  certainty  and  stabil- 
ity." It  was  further  declared  that  "the  league  is  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  necessity  for  the  carriers'  revenues  being 
adequate  in  every  respect  to  insure  proper  transportation 
facilities  and  service  in  times  of  business  prosperity  and  to 
support  their  credit;  and  also  recognizes  the  imperative 
necessity  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration  of  normal  business 
conditions,  that  the  present  high  level  of  rates  be  reduced 
as  soon  as  possible." 

The  league  does  not  say,  Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  there 
shall  be  reductions,  but  that  if  there  are  to  be  reductions, 
they  should  be  general  rather  than  placed  on  a  few  specific 
commodities,  and  in  order  to  make  rate  reductions  possible, 
he  said,  the  commission  should  give  the  carriers  moral  sup- 
port in  their  efforts  to  reduce  wages.  Mr.  Chandler  said  he 
did  not  assume  that  the  resolutions  adopted  represented  the 
position  of  every  individual  member  of  the  league.  Many 
of  the  members  had  expressed  their  opinion  in  the  testimony 
as  to  specific  commodities,  but  there  is  a  very  heavy  tonnage 
of  commodities  not  represented  by  those  who  have  spoken 
and  a  heavy  tonnage  moving  on  class  rates.  The  position 
of  the  league  had  been  expressed  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
in  addition  a  circular  had  been  sent  to  the  members  asking 
which  shippers  wanted  the  league  to  represent  them  at  the 


hearings  and  whether  they  shared  in  the  views  of  the  league. 
He  presented  some  200  letters  which  had  been  received,  all 
except  eight  or  ten  of  which  endorsed  the  position  taken  in 
the  resolutions  and  represented  mainly  the  views  of  members 
who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  had  frequently  heard  it  stated  that 
it  would  be  most  unfair  if  the  commission  should  show 
preferential  treatment  to  any  class  of  business,  that  when 
the  emergency  in  1920  necessitated  a  radical  increase  in 
railroad  revenues  all  shippers  were  required  to  bear  their 
equal  share  of  the  burden  and  just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  relieve  the  country  of  that  burden  in  whole  or  in  part,  all 
classes  of  shippers  should  get  equal  relief.  He  had  heard 
railroad  officials  say  that  the  class  rate  structure  should 
remain  where  it  is  because  class  rates  have  not  borne  their 
proper  relation  to  commodity  schedules.  If  this  be  true,  he 
said,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  railroad  experts  who  for 
many  years  have  been  building  up  the  rate  structure.  If 
the  relation  is  wrong,  it  should  be  handled  before  the  com- 
mission in  an  entirely  separate  proceeding. 

Reduction  in  Passenger  Fares  Not  Asked 
Commissioner  Hall  asked  if  the  equality  of  treatment 
proposed  should  be  extended  to  passenger  fares.  Mr. 
Chandler  said  that  the  league  had  voted  only  to  ask  the 
commission  to  adjust  freight  rates.  Commissioner  Hall 
remarked  that  if  the  position  is  sound  that  rates  should  be 
reduced  by  a  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  they  were 
increased,  the  passenger  fares  might  be  entitled  to  consid- 
eration because  the}-  were  advanced  in  order  to  provide  an 
additional  increase  in  revenues  after  the  wage  order  had 
been  issued.  Mr.  Chandler  replied  that  the  general  position 
seems  to  be  that  freight  rates  have  more  to  do  with  business 
than  passenger  fares  and  man}-  of  his  people,  he  said,  are 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  passenger  fares.  Commissioner 
Aitchison  asked  if  the  witness  was  not  asking  preferential 
treatment  for  his  people  over  others  who  may  not  ship 
freight  but  have  to  travel,  to  which  Mr.  Chandler  replied 
that  the  league  had  not  made  any  objection  to  any  reduction 
in  passenger  fares.  Commissioner  Lewis  raised  the  question 
of  mileage  books.  Mr.  Chandler  said  he  had  not  heard  of 
any  chamber  of  commerce  asking  for  mileage  books.  Cer- 
tain organizations  of  commercial  travelers,  he  said,  have 
been  very  active  in  this  demand,  but  he  had  heard  of  no  other 
commercial  organization  that  had  expressed  any  interest  in 
mileage  books. 

The   Matter  of  Adequate  Service 

Asked  as  to  how  the  reduction  should  be  made  so  as  to 
restore  the  relationship  of  rates,  Mr.  Chandler  said  he  would 
instruct  the  carriers  to  go  back  to  the  base  rates  in  effect  at 
the  time  the  1920  advances  were  made  and  apply  to  those 
base  rates  a  percentage  increase  which  was  less  than  the 
increase  authorized  at  the  time  the  emergency  existed.  Very 
material  reductions,  he  said,  have  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  manv  commodities  which  the  carriers  use,  but  cost  of 
labor,  one  of  the  largest  items,  has  not  been  adequately 
deflated.  It  is  apparent  that  the  carriers  generally  are 
paying  more  than  is  being  paid  for  similar  work  in  other 
lines  of  industry  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  carriers  are  not 
being  operated  economically  because  they  are  paying  more 
than  the  market  price  for  labor.  There  is  a  general  impres- 
sion  Mr.  Chandler  said,  that  high  rates  are  causing  buyers' 
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strike-  and  that  business  would  be  verj  greatly  improved  if 
freight  rates  were  reduced.  Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it 
is  the  very  general  impression  that  the  uncertainty  in  the 
rate  situation  is  a  permanent  factor  in  the  present  business 
situation.  -Mr.  (handler  said  that  the  statement  made  by 
railroad  executives  that  the  measure  of  the  rate  i-  of  less 
im|>ortance  than  the  character  of  the  service,  is  far  from 
accurate.  Very  frequently  it  is  the  freight  rate  that  deter- 
mines whether  goods  will  lx?  bought  in  one  market  or  another 
and  the  executives  apparently  do  not  distinguish  between 
conditions  which  existed  during  the  war  and  those  that  pre- 
vailed before.  While  shippers  are  vitally  interested  in  hav- 
rvice,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  they  are  more 
interested  in  freight  sen-ice  than  in  the  general  level  of  rates. 
11  said  he  knew  that  the  railroads  are  losing  revenue  be- 
cause of  their  present  high  level  of  rates  and  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  it.  He  had  been  told  by  shippers  that  they  were 
moving  even  low  class  freight  by  motor  truck  at  a  consider- 
able saving  and  one  big  manufacturer,  a  member  of  his 
transportation  committee,  said  he  had  not  used  the  railroad 
on  which  he  is  located  for  a  J  i 

amissioner   A  led   the   witness   if   there   are 

any  complaints  now  of  railroad  service.      Mr.  Chandler  said: 
"They   are  not  complaining:   they  are   not   -hipping   b 

rvice   is   not   good   and   the   rates   are  high.'"     lb 
that  motor  truck  transportation  has  it-  disadvantages  and  if 
the  railroad.-  would  give  L'ood  service  at  reasonable  rat 
shippers    would    be    glad    to    go   back    to   the    railroads.      In 
reply  to  questions,  however,  he  -aid  that  the  criticisms  of 

the  -ervin  apply  more  particularly  to  -hurt  distance  Service 
under  SO  miles.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  theory  on  the 
part  of  railroad  operating  officers,  be  -aid.  that  la.l.  freight 
annot  be  handled  at  a  profit.  It  was  his  belief  that  they 
formed  this  opinion  during  the  war  when  they  did  not  want 
i:l)  it.  but  he  pointed  out  that  they  must 
maintain  an  organization  for  handling  long  distano 
traffic  and  he  thought  it  should  be  possible  to  handle  addi- 
tional u  liable  rates. 

Railroad  Labor  a  Preferred  Class 

lining  to  the  subject  of  high  wag.-.   Mr.   (handler  -aid 

that  in  his  opinien  one  of  the  most  benefii  ial  things  thi 

mission  could  do.  i!   it  find-  from  the  testimony  that  railro.nl 

labor  ha-  1  een  mad"  a  preferred  class,  would  be  to  come  OUl 

tedly    and    tell    the    people    of    the    United    States    that 

from  the  evidence  which   has   been   submitted   railroad   work 

than  the  prevailing  rat  m  the 

open  market  and  that  in  it-  opinion  the  carriers  should  mak< 

•  to  reduce  these  labor  costs,     "I  think  it  would 

be  entirel)  proper."  be  -aid.  "for  this  commission  to  sa)  t" 

;Mic    that  by  rea-on  of  the  failure  of  the   Labor   I 

i  ondui  ting  transportation   i- 

many   million   dollars   more   than    it    should    be   and    that    the 
■  I-  are  not  being  opi  rated  ei  onomi<  all)  so  long  a-  this 
-itn.it  i 

I  isked     if    that     would     not     1" 

■  ie    i  ommii  nother    IkxI\ 

uthorit)    within  it-  own  sphen 
11      isked  whether  tin 
other  petition  with  tin    Labor  Board 

pehalf    of    the    shippers        Mr     (handler    replied 
intend    to   do    -o.    but    he 

ther  board  is 
uthorit)   with  the  >  ommission 
1  do  n"t  thinl  "k-  tin-."  i  Some 

tiling  ;  Wi    havi  down 

In  it      I  he  Labor  Board  has 

•be  time  that 


No  Progress  in  Twenty  Years 

A-  to  other  economies  which  the  railroads  might  effect. 
Mr.  (handler  -aid  there  is  room  for  much  greater  super- 
vision to  prevent  loss  and  damage  claim-  and  that  the  rail- 
roads are  selling  freight  which  has  g  m  astray  for  almost 
nothing.  He  said  the  carriers  have  mule  no  progress  in 
20  years  in  that  direction  and  as  to  the  simplification 
of  tariffs,  if  they  have  advanced  at  all  they  have  advanced 
backward.  Commissioner  Aitchison  apparently  took  thi-  as. 
a  criticism  of  the  commission  and  asked  whether  he  desi.ed 
to  propo>e  amendments  to  its  tariff  i  in  alar.  Mr.  Chandler 
said  it  could  not  be  done  by  amendments  of  the  circular. 
but  the  basis   ol    stating   rite-    should   1*  changed. 

Mr.  Chandler  -aid  that  if  the  commission  should  show 
a  receptive  attitude  he  thought  something  could  be  done,  but 
he  thought  the   railroads  or  perhaps  commission   rather 

than  tin-  league  should  take  the  initiative.  Mr.  Chandler 
also  criticized  tin  propaganda  of  the  railroads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  bring  about  heavier  rloading,  saying  that 
the  establishment  of  exo  -  minima  has  the  effect 

of  putting  tin-  -mall  merchant  out  ol  iusiness  and  he  also 
said  the  carrier-  are  not  getting  suffii  ii  nt  revenue  under  their 
contract  with  the  express  companies.  Regarding  statements 
by  railroad  officers  as  to  the  need  for  more  equipment,  Mr 
Chandler  said  that  the  terminal  ami  intermediate  yards  are 
congested  "because  cars  are  permitted  to  loaf"  and  that  the 
available  car  supply  would  lie  materially  increased  if  cars 
wen-  kept  moving  steadily,  not  necess  rilj  fast.  In  conclu- 
sion, Mr.  Chandler 

"We.  therefore,  respectfully  urge  u  mmission  the 

vital  importance  of  an  early  and  authoritative  announcement 
concerning  the  railroad  situation.  The  public  wants  to  be 
informed  of  the  -landing  of  the  carriers  and  of  their  ability 
to  bear  substantial  reductions  and  whether  the  comm 
will  order  reductions;  in  other  word-,  what  it  can  exp 
that  business  can  In-  resumed.  How  much  of  a  reduction, 
if  any,  shall  Ik-  made  is  for  the  com  ission  to  determine 
We  do  desire,  however,  to  emphasize  our  belief  that  trans- 
portation co-t-  must  be  reduced  ■  believe  that 
the  public  will  be  content  to  continue  ;  pa)  exorbitant 
freight  rate-  in  order  that  railroad  labor  -hall  be  treated  as 
a  preferred  class.  In  reply  to  a  qu  I  i  what  would 
happen  if  the  commission  should  decide  there  should  be  no 

reduction,  Mr.  Chandler  -aid:  "Well,  I  injeSS  w.'d  all  go 
home  and  go  to  work  " 

I  II  Wood,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  asked  Mr.  Chandler 
if  it  was  wrong  for  the  railroads  U)  make  reductions  during 
the  l„-t  \ear  on  particular  commodities  to  meet  the  economic 
condition-  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  all  rate-  Mr 
(handler  -aid  he  would  not  oppose  any  particular  reductions 
which  seemed  nece--ar\  in  the  judgment  of  tl 
licial-   and    if  the  carrier-   found   any   rate-  out   of   line,  they 

should  reduce  them,  but  if  the  commission  find-  that 

lion-  are  warranted   the)    -hould  be  general   rather  than   c  on 

fined  mmodities      ^sked    whether   he    would 

rather    ha\e    a    horizontal    reduction    ol    one    per    cent    than    a 

substantial  reduction  on  same  commodity,  Mr  (handler 
said  In-  did  not  think  tin-  commissiop  w  uld  order  am  such 

,,„,       l.iiiin,.  I   -  h    referr,  ,1    to   D    -tatem.  nt    b\ 

\lr    Will.ird  that  a  reduction  of  less  than   in  per  .cut   would 

have  little  effect  and  asked  the  witness  whether  if  a  10  per 

duct  ion  were  to  be  made,  unountins  to  approximate!) 

10,  it  should  he  distributed  among  all  commodi 

nd  diluted  or  whither  it  should  be  concentrated  on  six, 

eight  or  ten  basil   i  ommodities. 

I  .i,  not      ■    how   the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
could  pla)  favoril        Mi    Chandler  replied.     "I  do  not  see 

how  am   one  .an  M)    that  any  reduction  from  the  peak  would 
-   shippers  who  are  interested   in  particular 
i  themselves  " 
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Representatives  of  Commercial 

Organizations  Favor  General  Reduction 

A  number  of  representatives  of  commercial  associations 
followed  Mr.  Chandler,  most  of  whom  specifically  endorsed 
the  position  taken  b)  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
or  at  least  expressed  the  general  opinion  that  any  reduction 
in  the  rate-  should  he  a  horizontal  percentage  reduction. 
These  included  H.  Mueller,  of  the  St.  Paul  Association  of 
Public  and  Business  Affairs;  Frank  H.  Baer,  Cleveland 
I  li.iiiil.er  of  Commerce;  J.  H.  Tedrow,  Chamber  of  Corn- 
men  e  of  Kansas  City;  C.  E.  Childe,  Omaha  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  R.  M.  Field.  Illinois  District  Traffic  League; 
1'.  W.  Hanson.  Fast  Side  Manufacturers'  Association;  P.  AY. 
Coyle,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce;  George  P.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce;  C  S.  Bather,  Rock- 
ford  Manufacturers  and  Shippers'  Association;  W.  C.  Lind- 
say,  National  Confectioners'  Association,  and  C.  G.  Hv- 
lander,  National  Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufac- 
turers. Many  of  these  witnesses  laid  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  some  definite  statement  by  the  commission  at 
an  early  date  to  relieve  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  rates 
are  to  be  reduced.  Some  of  them  were  questioned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  as  to  the  importance  of  passenger 
fares.  Mr.  Childe  said  there  is  an  economic  demand  for 
reduced  passenger  fares.  Mr.  Field  said  that  his  associa- 
tion had  taken  no  position  on  passenger  fares  because  of 
the  opinion  tiiat  freight  rate  reductions  are  of  greater  im- 
portance. A  number  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the  present 
level  of  rates  is  restricting  the  markets  of  manufacturers  by 
tending  to  reduce  long  haul  shipments.  When  Mr.  Lindsay 
said  that  candy  manufacturers  now  can  only  reach  the 
nearby  territory.  Commissioner  Hall  asked  if  there  is  any 
special  reason  why  candy  should  move  for  long  distances 
and  whether  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to 
have  other  competition  kept  out  of  his  territory.  Mr.  Lind- 
say said  that  it  works  both  ways,  but  that  a  reduction  in 
rates  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  industry.  Commissioner 
Lewis  asked  whether  10  or  IS  per  cent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  would  increase  the  sale  of  candy.  The  witness  said 
he  thought  it  would.  Every  little  item  helps  in  this  indus- 
try, he  said,  and  reduction  ought  to  help  the  consumer.  Mr. 
Hylander  said  that  the  production  of  chewing  gum  in  this 
country  was  last  year  approximately  100,000,000  pounds. 
During  1919  it  was  110,000,000  pounds.  The  price  has  not 
been  advanced  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  say  that  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  would  increase  the  sale,  but  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transportation  as  one  of 
the  costs  of  doing  business  in  order  to  restore  business  to 
normal  conditions. 

Construction  Industries  Want 

Reduction  in  Building  Materials 

William  B.  King,  representing  the  National  Federation  of 
Construction  Industries  and  the  National  Association  of 
Builders  Exchanges,  opposed  a  horizontal  or  general  reduc- 
tion in  rates  as  unscientific  and  said  that  reductions  should 
first  be  made  on  the  heavier  and  more  basic  commodities. 
He  urged  a  rate  reduction  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend 
to  promote  construction  and  relief  of  the  housing  shortage 
but  admitted  that  the  freight  rate  is  only  one  of  many  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  situation.  If  he  had  to  choose, 
he  said,  he  would  probably  prefer  to  have  a  larger  reduction 
in  wages  than  has  been  made. 
Mr.  Hines  Advises  Against  General 

Rate   Reduction  at   This  Time 

Walker  D.  Hines,  former  director  general  of  railroads, 
testified  on  January  31  at  the  request  of  the  commission  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  general 
reduction  in  rates  at  this  time  and  that  ureat  caution  should 


be  exercised  in  making  any  specifh  reductions    for  tiie  reason 

that  reduction.-  which  would  reduce  tile  income  of  the  car- 
riers would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  serene  and  that  it 
is  wholly  problematical  whether  reductions  would  have  a 
sufficient  effect  in  Stimulating  traffic  to  increase  net  earn- 
ings. He  said  he  thought  the  commission  would  be  justified 
in  taking  as  starting  points  for  its  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  not  now  earning  more  than  a  fair  return 
and  that  no  reduction  in  rates  could  be  called  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  earnings  are  too  high  (although,  he  said,  we 
must  all  admit  that  the  rates  are  high),  and  that  the  slump 
in  business  is  due  to  fundamental  conditions  of  worldwide 
c  haracter  and  not  to  the  rates  in  this  country.  The  depres- 
sion, lie  said,  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  entire  world  to 
readjust  itself  after  the  war.  Mr.  Hines  said  that  the  com- 
mission has  the  authority  and  duty  to  consider  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  on  specific  classes  of  traffic,  but  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  observations  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
specific  rates.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public 
interest  in  adequate  transportation,  the  attitude  which  should 
probably  be  adopted  toward  specific  complaints  is  that  the 
entire  condition  at  present  is  essentially  abnormal  and  tem- 
porary. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  any  revenue  which  the  railways 
may  be  able  to  save  would  go  to  build  up  a  reserve  which 
he  thought  of  the  largest  public  interest.  They  have  not 
been  in  a  position  to  build  up  a  satisfactory  reserve  and  their 
surplus  has  in  recent  years  been  depleted.  When  Commis- 
sioner Campbell  asked  whether  Mr.  Hines  thought  the  roads 
should  start  to  build  up  a  reserve  in  abnormal  times,  Mr. 
Hines  said  he  had  not  meant  that,  but  that  in  a  doubtful 
case  the  need  of  the  railroads  for  a  reserve  is  a  factor  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  expected,  he  said,  that  the  rail- 
roads will  not  earn  a  fair  return  in  times  of  depression. 
The  only  thing  to  hope  for  is  a  surplus  in  good  years.  A 
reduction  in  rates  now,  Mr.  Hines  said,  would  deplete  the 
revenues  of  the  railways  unless  it  should  result  in  a  consid- 
erable stimulation  of  traffic  and  to  reduce  the  revenue  would 
reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  railways.  There  would 
also  lie  a  serious  doubt  in  many  cases  as  to  whether  a  reduc- 
tion in  rates  would  go  to  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  the 
community  that  ought  to  have  it.  The  benefit  is  often  ap- 
propriated by  some  class  of  society  that  is  highly  organized. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Lewis  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  business  of  the  country  of  a  gen- 
eral 10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates,  Mr.  Hines  said  his  im- 
pression is  that  a  reduction  of  that  sort  would  translate  itself 
into  such  an  exceedingly  -mall  change  in  prices  that  it  would 
not  have  an  important  effect.  It  would  probably  be 
absorbed  by  the  highly  organized  class  of  society  and  not 
get  very  far.  An  increase  in  demand  is  required  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  business  and  he  did  not  think  a  reduc- 
tion of  that  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  increase  the 
demand  in  general.  It  is  well  to  recall,  Mr.  Hines  said,  that 
the  railroad  enterprise  is  so  big  and  so  obvious  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  target  toward  which  every  one  directs  his  shafts 
when  there  is  discontent,  although  the  transportation  service 
is  not  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  his  opinion,  one  of 
the  greatest  burdens  on  production  in  this  country  is  the 
system  of  distribution,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  direct  an 
attack  against  the  transportation  than  it  is  against  the  system 
of  distribution  in  general  Therefore,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  complaints  of  the  public  take  the  direction  of  the 
demand  for  action  whose  certain  effect  would  be  the  hamper- 
ing of  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Hines  said  he  had  no  other  idea  than  that  there  will 
be  a  continued  expectation  of  rate  reductions  and  the  com- 
mission should  supervise  the  situation  so  that  reductions  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  hurt- 
ful   to   the   public    interest.     He    believed    the    most    useful 
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method  of  getting  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  situation  would 
be  to  take  all  the  information  available  and  create  a  state- 
ment of  railroad  operations  for  a  constructive  year,  assum- 
ing a  normal  traffic  and  a  normal  level  of  expenses.  Much 
confusion  is  caused  by  stressing  matters  out  of  proportion  to 
their  effect  on  costs  as  a  whole.  For  example,  he  said,  the 
discussion  of  the  national  agreements  has  created  an  impres- 
of  millions  (if  dollars,  but  he 
had  seen  no  estimate  on  the  pan  of  the  executives  of  great 
savings  to  be  effected  by  the  modifications  made  in  them 
by  the  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  Hir.es  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  railroads 
have  not  devoted  as  much  attention  to  terminal  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  as  they  have  to  road  haul  expenses.  One 
of  the  difficulties  is  that  we  have  not  developed  satisfactory 
measures  of  results  in  those  fields. 

Reduction  in  Rate  of  Return  Not  Advisable 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Esch  .is  to  what 
should  be  a  fair  rate  of  return  after  March  1,  Mr.  Hines  said 
that  under  present  conditions  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  return 
would  not  be  advisable,  but  he  questioned  whether  the  com- 
mission is  under  duty  to  fix  a  rate  on  or  before  March  1. 
He  thought  it  would  lie  entirely  proper  for  the  commission 
to  hold  that  matter  under  consideration  as  long  as  there  is 
no  hope  ot  the  railways  earning  an  excessive  return  and  fix 
the  percentage  when  the  time  comes  to  make  use  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  reduce  it  below  the 
present  rate.  (  ommissioner  Esch  pointed  out  that  the  law 
merely  states  that  the  percentage  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.    Commissioner 

referred  to  the  criticism  of  the  valuation  tentatively 
fixed  by  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  the  rate  case, 
on  the  ground  that  it  included  property  paid  for  out  of  sur- 
plus earnings  and  asked  if  that  sort  of  property  should  be 
legitimately  included.  Mr.  Hines  replied  that  the  property 
as  it  stands  belongs  to  the  railroad  companies  and  its  value 
is  the  value  as  it  stands.  The  fact  that  it  was  created  in 
part  out  of  surplus  earnings  does  not  impair  the  ownership. 
Mr.  Hines  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  reasonable- 

f  rates  at  the  present  time  should  be  decided  by  any 
.^sumption  of  what  business  will  be  for  the  future,  but  that 
there  should  be  a  continuing  study  of  the  situation. 

\\  e  know,"  he  -aid.   "that   the  returns  in  the   immediate 

.ve  been  decidedly  low,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  any  substantial  reduction  in  revenues  would  In-  injurious 
to  the  public  inta  me  caution  should  be  used  in 

reaching  a  decision  ili.it  any  rate  is  too  high." 


Tie  Production   Greatly  Curtailed 

The  present  limited  demand  for  cross  ties  on  the  part 
of  the  railways  is  naturally  leading  to  a  marked  cur- 
tailment in  production  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Indicative  as  this  is  of  the  retrenchment  in  expen- 
ditures which  the  roads  have  been  forced  to  effect,  it  is  also 
a  result  of  an  extensive  over-production  in  1920.  However, 
this  situation  forecasts  a  shortage  when  the  roads  begin  to 
buy,  for  a  considerable  interval  necessarily  elapses  between 
the  beginning  of  tie  making  operations  and  the  delivery  of 
ties  to  the  roads.  The  present  lack  of  activity  in  the  principal 
tie  producing  areas  of  the  United  States  was  outlined  in 
reports  prepared  by  operators  in  those  regions  and  presented 
at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  lie  Producers,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man. Chicago,  on  January  26  and  27. 

In  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  a  number  of  roads 
withdrew  from  the  market  late  in  1921,  while  others  cur- 
tailed their  purchases.  This  has  led  to  a  decline  in  produc- 
tion until  the  output  is  only  20  to  25  per  cent  of  normal  in 
Virginia  and  35  to  40  per  cent  in  West  Virginia. 

In  the  southeastern  states  including  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 
northern  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  a  few  scattering  lots  of 
ties  of  1920  manufacture  remain.  Relatively  few  ties  have 
been  produced  in  1921.  Recently  some  of  the  roads  have 
bought  ties  under  contract  or  have  started  buying  alons  their 
right-of-ways,  but  the  demand  is  still  so  limited  that  the  tie 
contractors  and  buyers  are  only  going  after  those  ties  which 
can  be  obtained  most  cheaply  and  with  the  least  effort 
practically  stopping  production  in  the  more  inaccessible 
areas. 

In  the  South  Central  states,  including  the  Ozark  region, 
production  is  now  somewhat  below  normal,  but  in  the  cotton 
producing  sections  where  the  crop  is  almost  a  failure  it  could 
easily  be  stimulated  to  double  what  it  is  now.  The  prices 
now  being  paid  are  approximately  50  per  cent  of  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  demand  from  the  railroads  has  been  below 
normal  until  recently,  but  the  indications  are  now  that  it 
will  increase  to  practically  normal  during  the  spring  and 
summer. 

Operations  in  the  northern  woods  are  now  smaller  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  20  years.  In  this  territory  the  ties 
arc  produced  during  the  winter  on  contracts  let  in  the  fall. 
last  fall  the  roads  did  not  enter  the  market  to  any  extent 
and  those  ties  purchased  were  at  prices  about  half  of  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Under  these  conditions  the  only  tics  which 
are  now  coming  out  are  those  produced  by  farmers  who  are 
compelled  to  cut  some  timber  in  order  to  eke  out  a  living. 

In  the  Rockv  Mountain  territory  most  of  the  ties  are  hewn 
far  back  in  the  woods  and  are  transported  to  market  by  driv- 
ing in  spring  flood  waters,  ala  '  ng  fall  contracts. 
The  railways  have  secured  marked  concessions  in  prices  and 
have  put  into  effect  more  drastic  specificati 
ample  supply  of  labor  at  reduced  wane-  some  of  the  operators 
are  going  ahead.  The  production  as  a  whole,  however,  has 
itly   in   this   area 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  production  i*  now  limited 
principally  to  the  immediate  local  requirements  of  the  rouls 
derable  |*>rtion  of  this  demand  is  being  supplied  by 
the  small  producer,  principally  the  ranchers  who  have  small 
tracts  of  suitable  timber  which  thev  can  convert  into  ties, 
hi  wn  ties  in  tlii-  .ma  is  now  mm  h  greater 
than   for  main    y< 
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Revised  Station  Plans  Embody  New  Features 

The  Chicago  Project  Embraces  Headhouse  of  Office  Building  Type 
and  a  Large  Railway  Mail  Terminal 


Developmeni  01  plans  for  the  Chicago  Union  Station 
during  the  progress  of  construction  has  led  to  some  in- 
teresting modifications  of  the  original  layout,  chief 
unong  which  is  a  decision  to  adopt  an  office  building  type 
of  structure  for  the  headhouse  in-trad  of  one  providing  only 
for  the  waiting  room  and  auxiliary  facilities.  Another  de- 
parture from  the  original  plan  is  provision  for  an  enormous 
railway  mail  terminal  now  in  process  of  construction.  A 
further  innovation  embraces  separate  baggage  platforms  with 
ramps  connecting  to  the  basement  baggage  room  so  that  eleva- 


sequent  resumption  of  the  construction  the  desirability  of 
certain  departures  from  the  original  plans  have  presented 
themselves  from  time  to  time  and  these  changes  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  final  plans. 

One  of  the  important  changes  agreed  upon  provides  for  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  headhouse  to  permit  of  an  office 
building  in  place  of  the  monumental  type  of  construction 
originally  contemplated  for  exclusive  use  as  a  station  strue- 
ture.  This  modification  was  undertaken  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing more  efficient  utilization  of  the  full  block  of  valuable 


Architect's  Drawing  of  the  Completed  Station,  with  a  Suggested  Plan  for  a  New  Post  Office  at  the  Right 


tors  and  trucking  tunnels  below  the  level  of  the  tracks  have 
been  largely  eliminated. 

The  general  conception  of  the  station  as  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  for  November  3,  1916,  page  803,  re- 
mains unchanged.  As  there  described,  the  project  provides 
for  a  headhouse  occupying  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Canal, 
Adams  and  Clinton  streets  and  Jackson  boulevard,  with  a 
passenger  concourse  under  and  east  of  Canal  street  and  two 
separate  grids  of  station  tracks  to  the  north  of  Adams  street 
and  to  the  south  of  Jackson  boulevard  respectively.  The  sta- 
tion proper  and  tracks  will  be  on  a  level  below  the  city  streets 
with  a  baggage  room  occupying  a  sub-basement,  having  com- 
munication with  the  street  by  means  of  two  long  inclined 
driveways  that  open  onto  the  street  at  the  northwest  and 
southwest  corners  of  the  headhouse. 

Work  on  this  project  was  curtailed  with  the  advent  of  the 
war  and  the  period  of  government  control,  but  upon  the  sub- 


real  estate  to  be  occupied  by  the  headhouse  and  will  be  ac- 
complished without  any  appreciable  alteration  of  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  great  waiting  room  which  will  be 
250  ft.  long  by  over  100  ft.  wide.  Access  to  the  offices  will 
be  afforded  by  entrances  on  the  Adams  street  and  Jackson 
boulevard  sides  of  the  building,  which  will  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  waiting  room  floor  except  minor  stairways  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  employed  in  the  offices  in  going 
to  and  from  trains.  The  large  waiting  room  will  have  en- 
trances from  the  centers  of  the  Canal  street  and  Clinton  street 
sides  with  stairways  leading  to  the  waiting  room  level  which 
is  16yi  ft.  below  Canal  street  and  10  ft.  below  Clinton  street. 
The  main  entrance  on  Canal  street  will  be  in  duplicate,  the 
two  doorways  and  stairways  being  separated  a  distance  of  112 
ft.  This  space  between  the  two  stairways  will  be  utilized  to 
provide  a  single  broad  corridor  leading  from  the  waiting  room 
to  the  passenger  concourse,  and  with  one  passageway  instead 
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.   as  originally  planned,  it  will  be  pa  ice  the 

ticket  offices  on  one  side  and  the  baggage  counter  on  the  other 
I  he  result  will  be  .i  most  logical  separation  of  the  fun<  - 
I  the  passenger  concourse  and  the  waiting  room.  Thus. 
the  concourse  will  provide,  in  close  proximity,  all  of  the  facili- 
ties needed  b)  the  passenger  for  the  business  of  taking  or 
leaving  a  train,  namely,  the  ticket  office,  baggage  counter, 
parcel  check,  cab  stand  and  convenient  aeeess  to  the  street  by 
means  of  ramps  from  entrances  <m  Jackson  boulevard  and 
Vdams  street  dose  to  the  two  river  bridges.  These  will  be  of 
spetial  convenience  to  the  suburban  |  since  they  af- 

ford entrance  to  the  station  at  those  points  on  the  Station 
■\  nearest  to  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  wait- 
ing room  is  designed  to  provide  for  those  passengers  who  are 
compelled  to  spend  some  time  in  the  station.  Along  the  west 
wall  of  this  great  room  will  he  found  a  lunch  room  and  res- 
taurant, while  at  the  northwest  and  southwest  corners  will  be 
tin-  women's  waiting  room  and  smoking  room,  respectively. 
■  r  with  toilets,  rest  room-,  etc 

Unique  Baggage  Platform  Arrangement 
By  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  baggage  platform  which  was  brought 
about  a-  a  means  of  obviating  the  costly  construction  of 
trucking  tunnels  and  elevator  pits  below  the  water  level  of  the 
nearby  Chicago  river,  hut  aside  from  considerations  of 
economy,  a  number  of  operating  advantages  will  accrue  from 
the  arrangements  agreed  upon  The  primary  result  will  be 
jregation  of  passenger.-  and  truck-  on  independent  plat- 
form-. This  in  turn  obviates  the  objection  to  tin-  movement 
of  trucks  on  the  platforms  to  and   from  the  baggage  and  ex- 

ars  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  platform,  thereby  per- 
mitting all  trucks  to  pass  from  the  baggage  room  direct  to  the 
platform  instead  of  requiring  all  truck-  for  outbound  trains 


the  u>c  of  high  station  platforms,  but  owing  to  the  through 
i.ir  traffic  movement  involving  the  use  of  cars  from  various 
connecting  road-  in  the  wot.  it  was  found  that  the  high  plat- 
forms would  entail  extended  changes  in  equipment  b\  roads 
that  do  not  enter  the  station.  Consequently,  it  has  been  de 
cided  to  adopt  tin-  low  passenger  platform  but  with  a  type 
of  construction  that  will  readily  permit  of  ,i  change  to  high 
platforms  whenever  this  is  found  desirable.  The  construc- 
tion of  low  passenger  platforms  will  re-quire  a  -light  incline 
downward  from  the  concourse  floor  level  to  the  platform 
level.  In  event  of  subsequent  construction  of  high  pass 
platform-,  a  -light  ramp  upward  from  the  concourse  to  the 
platforms  will  be-  required. 

Large   Structure  for  Railway   Mail  Service 

Another  important  change-   in   tin    -tation  plans  has   been 
brought  about  through  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States 

Postoffice  Department  whereby  tin  Cir\  of  Chicago  will  se- 
cure the  advantage  of  a  considerable-  increase  in  its  postoffice 
facilities  without  the  need  of  obtaining  an  appropriation  from 
Congress.  Under  a  contract  consummated  between  the  station 
company  and  the  Postoffice  Department,  the  former  is  now 
erecting  a  seven  story  building.  796  ft.  long  by  75  ft.  6  in. 
wide-,  extending  along  the-  east  side  of  the  station  property  for 
the  full  distance  between  Van  Buren  street  and  Harrison 
Street.  This  feature  of  the  project  alone  will  entail  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $4,000,000.  The  Postoffice  1> 
partment  has  agreed  to  lease  this  building  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  and  the  building  will  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
railway  mail  service  of  the  railroad-  entering  the  Union  -ta- 
tion and  will  also  afford  a  large  measure  of  relief  to  the 
L'reatly  overcrowded  general  postoffice    of  the  city. 

The  building  i-  an  enormous  structure  providing  over  11 
acre-  of  floor  area  and  8'  _>  million  c  u.  ft    of  cubical  contents. 
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Clinton    Strte' 


1  he  use  of  this  building  lor  the  handling  of  mail  to  and 
from  train-  will  be  limited  to  tin-  basement,  the  tr.n  k  levd 
floor  ami  a  portion  of  the  street  level  floor,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  that  floor  .mil  all  those  above  being1  reserved  b)  the 

postal  department   for  tin    sorting  ami  distribution  of  papers, 
par.  el   post   and   -imiUr  mail   matter       Mail   i-  delivered   and 
d   on   both   the   tra.  k   and   the   basement   level       On   the 
track  level,  platform-  arc-  provided  adjacent   to  two  longitudi 
nal   track-   and   four  stub  tr.uk-   with   adequatl    -pace   for  61 

In  tin-  basement  communication  is  provided  bj  means 

of  two  tunnel-  for  the  handling  e>f  mail  on  platform  trmk-  to 

k-  elsewhere  in  the  -ta- 
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turn.  One  of  these  tunnels  passes  transversely  under  the 
south  end  of  the  south  station  tracks  and  gives  access  to  these 
tracks  by  means  of  elevators.  The  other  tunnel  connects  the 
mail  building  with  the  station  baggage  room  where  the  ramps. 
previously  referred  to  in  this  article,  afford  direct  access  to  the 
baggage  platforms  adjacent  to  any  of  the  tracks. 

The  building   is  to  bfi  equipped  with  tin-  most  modern  ap- 
pliances for  the  mechanical  handling  of  the  mail.     Fifteen 


end  of  the  building,  or  to  upper  floors  of  the  building  for 

reclassification. 

The  building  is  also  of  considerable  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  design  and  construction.  It  has  a  structural 
Steel  frame  containing  7,000  tons  of  structural  steel  and  is 
supported  on  concrete  caissons  extending  about  SO  ft.  below 
the  city  datum.  The  most  notable  feature  is  a  steel  tru--  in 
the  west  wall   14"  ft.  4J/>  in.  long,  center  to  center  of  sup- 


Two  Sectional  Views,  Illustrating  the  Arrangement  of  Ramps  from  Baggage  Platforms  Into  the  Baggage  Room 


elevators  will  be  provided  for  the  handling  of  the  mail  trucks. 
Nine  of  these  elevators  will  extend  fr<  m  the  basement  to  the 
sixth  floor. 

Five  of  them  will  operate  between  the  driveway  level 
and  the  basement  and  one  will  serve  between  the  base- 
ment and  the  track  level.  In  addition  to  the  elevators  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  transportation  of  mail  from 
place    to    place    in    the    building    and    also    for    classification 


porting  columns,  which  carries  a  load  of  4,050  tons  and  is 
the  heaviest  truss  which  has  ever  !>een  used  in  building 
construction. 

The  building  of  this  truss  is  occasioned  by  the  requirements 
of  the  trackage  serving  the  mail  terminal.  One  of  the  plat- 
form tracks  for  the  building  is  located  inside  the  columns 
supporting  the  west  wall  of  the  building  and  to  connect  this 
track  with  an  outer  track  parallel  to  it,  it  was  necessary  to 


fTall  Platform* 


Baggage    rlatforms.{__      S 


The  South  Station  Tracks,  Showing  Also  the  Mail  Terminal 


through  the  agency  of  belt  conveyors.     Spiral  chutes  will  also 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  layout. 

Building  of  Unusual  Character 
The  street  level  floor  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  the 
handling  of  mail  to  and  from  street  vehicles.  The  building 
has  but  a  very  limited  frontage  on  the  two  streets,  but  ample 
truck  space  will  be  provided  by  a  driveway  which  is  being 
constructed  along  the  east  side  of  the  building  for  the  entire 
■distance  between  Van  Buren  street  and  Harrison  street.  Out- 
going railway  mail  will  be  received  at  the  north  end  of  the 
building  and  passed  into  18  chutes  by  which  the  mail  will 
descend  either  to  the  track  level  or  the  basement.  The  ar- 
rangement of  elevators  is  such  that  ample  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  to  the  lower  floors  of  any  mail  that  is 
unsuited  to  handling  in  the  chutes.  Inbound  railway  mail 
will  be  received  directly  from  cars  and  spotted  at  the  house 
platforms  or  on  platform  trucks  coming  in  through  the  truck- 
ing tunnels.  This  {nail  will  be  elevated  to  the  street  floor 
for  deliverv   to  street  trucks   in   the  driveway   at   the   south 


provide  a  crossover  with  No.  7  frogs  requiring  a  length  of  220 
ft.  between  switch  points.  As  a  consequence  of  this  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  four  of  the  wall  columns  in  the  track  level 
story  of  the  building  and  support  these  columns  in  the  floors 
above  by  a  truss  in  the  street  level  story  or  at  a  sufficient 
elevation  so  that  the  bottom  chord  would  give  a  clearance  of 
17  ft.  above  top  of  rail.  The  weight  of  this  truss  is  365  tons 
and  it  contains  11  tons  of  field  rivets,  largely  of  1  1/16  in. 
diameter. 

The  building  is  not  enclosed  with  walls  on  the  track  level, 
but  will  have  brick  curtain  walls  for  all  stories  above  the 
street  grade. 

The  deliverv  platforms  on  the  street  level  are  provided 
with  steel  rolling  doors.  The  floors  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete construction,  covered  with  creosoted  blocks  for  all 
areas  used  for  trucking  or  handling  mail. 

A  street  entrance  and  public  lobby  are  provided  at  the  Van 
Buren  street  end  of  the  building  with  access  to  three  pas- 
senger elevators  communicating  with  the  various  floors.  A 
portion   of  the  sixth   floor  is  arranged  to  provide  space  for 
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postal  offices,  stock  room,  repair  shops,  cafeteria,  study  room 
and  incinerator,  a  room  for  charging  batteries  for  electric 
tractor  trucks  and  auxiliary  u- 

Work  on  the  station  project  is  progressing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  D"Esposito.  chief  engineer,  and  A.  J.  Hammond, 
Qt  chief  engineer,  Chicago  Union  Station  Company. 
Graham.  Anderson,  Probst  &  White.  Chicago,  are  the  archi- 
tects. Arrangement  for  the  use  of  the  railway  mail  terminal 
hv  the  United  States  Railway  Mail  Service  is  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Colonel  E.  H.  Shaughnessy.  second  assistant  postmas- 
ter general,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Passengers  Checking  Baggage  on  the  i  lucago,  Burlington^  & 
Quincy.  commencing  March  1.  will  1"  ill  wed  to  declare  the 
actual  value  of  their  property.  The  new  rule  will  replace  that 
limiting  the  value  to  $100  for  each  adult  ticket.  Receipts  for  the 
valuation  are  to  be  indicated  by  stamps  affixed  to  the 
baggage. 


Adams  street 


The  Head  House— a  Section  at  the  Street  Level 


W.  G.  McAdoo  Defends  His  Administration 


Former  Director  General  Replies  to  Criticisms  with 
Charges  Against  Railway  Executives 


A  detailed  REPLY  to  numerous  criticisms  of  the  federal 
administration  of  the  railroads  during  1918  and  1919 
was  made  by  W.  G.  McAdoo,  director  general  of  rail- 
roads during  1918,  in  a  prepared  statement  presented  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  on  February  1 
and  2.  The  statement  comprised  140  typewritten  pages,  a 
large  part  of  which  was  made  up  of  quotations  from  state- 
ments made  by  railroad  executives  in  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees, and  by  the  commission  in  reports  and  in  testimony 
before  the  committees  regarding  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads prior  to  federal  control,  from  various  reports  and 
memoranda  contrasting  operations  during  federal  control  and 
those  under  private  management  and  from  correspondence 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  Mr.  McAdoo  uses  to 
support  his  contentions.  Much  of  the  material  used  has 
previously  been  published  in  reports  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. A  condensed  abstract  of  the  prepared  statement, 
omitting  most  of  the  quotations,  is  as  follows: 

McAdoo's  Testimony 

Charges  of  inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  railroads  during 
federal  control  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  and  published 
with  a  recklessness  for  which  ignorance,  design  or  selfish  purpose 
alone  can  account.  So  far  as  1918  is  concerned,  the  unpublished 
testimony  of  seven  of  the  ablest  railroad  men  in  the  United  States, 
given  in  a  report  to  my  successor  as  director  general  of  railroads, 
Walker  D.   Hines,  January   17,   1919,   is  conclusive  answer: 

"The  measures  taken  during  the  year  1918  called  for  no  apologies. 
They  were  caused  by  war  conditions  and  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  railroads  in  support  of  the  government  during  the  war 
justifies  every  act  of  the  administration  during  that  period.  It 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  increases  in  wages  which  were  granted, 
and  those  which  are  pending  are  inherently  a  result  of  the  same 
causes.  War  industries  surrounding  the  railroads  on  all  sides  were 
paying  war  prices  for  labor  and  depleting  the  railroad  supply  of 
labor,  particularly  the  supply  of  skilled  labor.  These  conditions 
necessarily  forced  increases  in  wages  of  railroad  labor  and  will 
persist  not  only  during  the  present  year  (1919)  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  war  experience  of  the  country,  but  for  sometime  in  the 
future." 

This  report  was  signed  by:  A.  H.  Smith,  C.  H.  Markham,  R. 
H.  Aishton,  Hale  Holden,  B.  F.  Bush,  N.  D.  Maher  and  B.  L. 
Winchell. 

There  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  compare  railroad  opera- 
tions in  1918  when,  out  of  imperious  necessity,  they  had  to  be 
devoted,  first,  to  war  purposes ;  and,  second,  to  the  general  needs 
of  the  country,  with  the  operation  of  the  railroads  under  peace 
conditions  and  in  normal  times.  A  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  unbiased  mind  that  such  a  comparison  is  wholly  unfair 
and  prejudiced.  Even  on  this  basis  it  is  clear  that  railroad  opera- 
tions in  the  year  1918  were  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  skill 
and  ability. 

In  1918,  after  paying  a  rental  of  $906,000,000  there  was  a  deficit 
in  railroad  operations  of  $216,000,000.  Unthinking  people  urge  this 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. It  is.  of  course,  a  superficial  and  unfair  judgment,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  war  cost  and,  like  all  war  cost,  it  is  an  ex- 
penditure for  which  there  is  no  compensation  but  victory.  When 
we  consider  the  imminent  peril  which  faced  the  country  because 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  railroads  under  private  control,  in  1916 
as  well  as  in  1917,  and  reflect  that  the  assertion  of  federal  control 
alone  overcame  that  peril  and  transformed  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  country  into  a  tremendous  and  effective  war  machine,  and 
that  the  total  cost  of  transportation  for  the  war  purpose  in  the 
year  1918  was  only  $216,000,000,  and  for  the  entire  26  months  of 
federal  control  only  $714,000,000  on  Class  I  roads,  it  is  infinitesimal 
as  compared  with  the  total  expenditures  made  by  the  American 
people  to  win  the  war. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  railroads  there  was,  of 
course,  no  opportunity  to  make  an  inspection  of  tracks  and  struc- 
tures and  to  determine  with  certainty  their  condition;  nor  to 
make  similar  investigations  of  the  condition  of  motive  power 
and  equipment;  nor  to  check  inventories.     The  government  had 
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i.j  rely  upon  railroad  officials  and  railroad  men,  all  of  whom  were 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  government  and  upon  whose  loyalty 
and  integrity  the  government  had  a  right  to  depend,  at  a  time 
when  our  sons  were  shedding  their  blood  and  giving  their  lives 
upon  the  fields  of  battle.  Railroad  men  ran  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  while  I  was  director  general,  and  if  they  were 
inefficient  or  disloyal  to  their  government  in  that  time,  they  must 
answer  to  their  own  consciences.  But  I  have  said  before  that  I 
believed  them  to  be  both  loyal  and  efficient,  and  that  the  remark- 
able results  achieved  in   1918  conclusively  prove  that  they  were. 

Pre-War  Condition  of  Railroads  Called  a  Menace 

In  the  fall  of  1917  the  inefficiency  of  the  American  railroads 
made  them  unintentionally  but  nevertheless  actually  the  strongest 
ally  of  the  German  Kaiser.  The  collapse  under  the  burden  of 
war  traffic  had  almost  cut  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
American  army  at  the  front  and  its  base  of  supplies.  The  con- 
dition of  traffic,  particularly  in  the  east,  and  the  embargoes  on 
freight  in  all  important  centers,  had  reached  such  an  acute  state 
of  almost  complete  congestion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission December  1,  1917,  felt  impelled  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
special  report  sharply  calling  attention  to  the  critical  situation 
which  faced  the  country. 

Upon  our  declaration  of  war  the  railroads  in  response  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  organized  on  April 
11,  1917,  a  special  Committee  on  National  Defense,  usually  called 
the  Railroad  War  Board,  to  secure  co-operation  between  the 
various  railroad  systems.  Despite  the  activities  of  this  committee 
and  its  various  efforts  at  co-operation,  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads grew  steadily  worse  until  there  had  become  an  almost  com- 
plete paralysis  of  transportation.  This  Railroad  War  Board,  on 
December  22,  1917,  only  five  days  prior  to  the  President's  procla- 
mation to  take  over  the  roads  and  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce  of  the 
Senate,  submitted  replies  outlining  what  it  had  accomplished 
during  the  more  than  eight  months  of  its  existence,  emphasizing 
the  things  deemed  necessary  for  successful  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  difficulties   with  which  they  were  faced. 

[Then  follows  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  War  Board  and  other  expressions  as  to  the  condition  at 
that  time.] 

This  breakdown  of  the  American  railroads  did  not  occur  over 
night.  It  resulted  not  alone  from  lack  of  unification,  but  from 
the  impaired  physical  condition  of  the  roads  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  from  long-deferred  maintenance  and  im- 
provements. 

It  is  now  asserted  by  railroad  representatives  or  executives  that 
when  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the  government  January  1, 
1918,  they  were  a  well-equipped  machine  and  in  splendid  physical 
and  operating  condition.  The  falsity  of  this  assertion  is  shown  by 
the  report  made  by  the  Railroad  War  Board  in  which  it  is  recited 
that  the  railroads  needed  "approximately  2,000  locomotives  and 
150,000  cars  in  addition  to  those  now  on  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements" of  the  year  1918  and  that  "the  cost  of  this  equipment 
is  approximately  $500,000,000  and  that  "the  railroads  generally 
cannot  *  *  *  (in  the  year  1918)  provide  through  their  usual  chan- 
nels for  the  capital  requirements  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  other  possibile  additions  to  plant."  They  invoked,  therefore, 
the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  government  to  secure  for  them  on 
their  own  individual  credit  the  new  capital  found  by  the  govern- 
ment to  be  necessary  not  only  for  enlarging  plant  but  for  renew- 
ing maturing  obligations. 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  made  the  railroads  had  on  order 
1,902  locomotives  and  42,857  freight  cars. 

By  their  own  confession  the  railroads  needed  3,902  locomotives 
and  192.857  freight  cars.  During  federal  control  4,226  locomotives 
and  159,056  freight  cars  were  supplied  to  the  railroads.  Not- 
withstanding this  great  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
panies the  railroad  executives  are  now  claiming  that  the  railroads 
were  returned  to  them  a  less  well-equipped  machine  than  at  the 
time  the  government  took  control  of  them,  January  1,  1918. 

If  the  railroads  had  been  a  "well-equipped  machine"  and  in 
splendid  physical  and  operating  condition  January  1,  1918,  why 
was  it  that,  in  the  fall  of  1916,  there  was  a  congestion  and  break- 
down of  railroad  transportation  in  the  United  States  of  a  similar 
character  and  with  like  hurtful  consequences,  to  the  breakdown 
and  congestion  which  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1917  just  prior  to 
federal  control? 

Further    startling   differences    between    the    present   attempt   to 
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show  thai  th  cere  i^  splendid  condition  and  thi 

of  the  railroad  executives  to  obtain  van  in  rates  arc 

I  t>\  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
In  view  of  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  roads  as 
drawn  bj  these  executives  before  the  Interstate  '  ommerce  Com 
mission  from  l'Mn  to  1917,  the  leas)  cynical  might  be  justified 
in  quest  good  faith  of  these  who  in  order  to  bolster  up  a 

Si  the  operation  of  these  roads  under  federal 
control,  now  assert  that  they  were  maintained  under  private  eon 
trol  "to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency." 

\~  long  ago  as   1910,  in  testimony  given  before  the  Interstate 
crce  I  ommission,  the  railwaj    officials  acknowledged  that 
their    roads    were    not    being    maintained   and   improved   in   ac- 
cordance   with    public    expectation    and    the    traffic    needs    of    the 
countr) 

If  evidence,  other  than  the  statement  of  the  Railroad  War  Board 
and  the  testimonj  of  the  railroad  executives  is  needed  to  demon 
*tratc  that  lack  of  sufficient  motive  power  continued  to  the  begin- 
ning    of    federal    control,    it    will    he    found    in    the    lettei 

i  I  m  January,  Vis.  from  various  executives  of  the  Eastern 

lines  answering    tin    complaint   of   their   inefficient   operation   of    the 

roads     For  instance,  Samuel  Rea  confessed  that  the  Pennsylvania 

Railroad  had  "practically  the  same  plant  as  in  I'M?";  President 
Dice  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  itemized  his  difficulties  of 
operation  a> — 1st,  shortage  of  locomotives,  and  2nd,  shortage  of 
men  ;  Mr.  Besler.  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  said,  "We  lack  sufficient  locomotives, 
of  which  we  have  been  in  urgent  need  for  months  past."  Mr. 
also  requested  that  1  "immediately  direct  25  freight  loco- 
motive-, •**  be  transferred  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey." 

It  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  pre-war  efficiency  of 
railroad  equipment  that  from  1914  to  1916  the  number  of  loco- 
motives in  the  service  decreased  From  67,012  to  65,595:  and  on 
December  31,  1917,  there  were  only  66,070  locomotives  in  service 
In  other  words,  when  the  railroads  were  taken  over  there  were 
''42  less  locomotives  in  the  service  than  in  June  30,  1914,  three 
and  a  half  years  previous,  while  the  average  tractive  power  of 
live,   had   increased  only   from  31.006  to  33,932  pounds. 

Similarly  the  number  of  freight  cars  increased   from  2,349,734 

on  June  30,  1914,  to  2,329,475  on  December  31,  1916,  but  increased 

■r  31.   1917.  to  2,379,472,  or  practically  50.000  cars  increase 

in   three  and  a   half   years,   while   their   average   tonnage   capacity 

increased   from  39.1    to  40.9  tons  per  car,  or  only   1.8  tons   pel    cat 

Bad  Order  Cars 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  locomotives  and 
revenue  car*  "ii  line,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  units  of  equipment 
owned,   show   the  condition  of  locomotives  and    freight    ears  at   the 

•lg    and    end    of    federal    control,    and    utterly    refute    the 
laims  of  the  railroads  : 

Bi    inning  End  ol 
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Remedies  Applied 

The    Railroad    Administration   adopted   the   only   two  possi- 
ble  methods   for   improving   the    general   condition   of   equip- 
ment;   namely .    first,    immediately    using    more    efficiently    the 
nd    later    increasing    the    shop 
5,  since  immediate  increase  of  these   facili- 
ties   ai  inder    war    conditions    was    impossible.      The 
Railroad    Administration    called   on    the   representatives   of    the 
organized    railroad    employees    to   agree    to    certain   modifica- 
tions  in   their  contracts   with   the   railroad   companies   relative 
in   hours   of  labor  and   to  agree  also   to  modifications   of   tb< 
governing   the    promotion    to    mechanics   of   apprentices 
and  helpers 

I  nder  these  modifications  the  railroad  employees  patrioti- 
cally gave  up  privileges  and  concessions  which  their  organi- 
zations had  obtained  through  many  years  of  negotiations  and 
controversy,  in  which  they  agreed  to  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  service  to  70  per  week  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  com- 
petent helpers  and  apprentices  to  mechanics  wherever  a  short- 
age of  mechanics  existed.  The  concessions  granted  to  the 
government  by  the  labor  organizations  at  this  time  could  not 
have  been  obtained  by  the  railroad  managements  under  any 
conditions.  The  employees  had  previously  refused  to  make 
similar  concessions  to  the  railroad  corporations  because  of 
their  belief  that  once  they  gave  up  these  privileges,  they 
would  never  be  restored  under  private  control.  The  average 
increase  in  locomotive-shop  hours  for  the  entire  country 
amounted  to  about  16  per  cent.,  and  the  effect  became  iniiin 
diatcly  apparent  by  the  increased  number  of  locomotives 
repaired   per  week. 

There  were  1930  locomotives  of  various  types  built  by  loco- 
motive works  mi  administration  orders  during  the  full  period 
of  federal  control  and  100.000  freight  cars  were,  on  like  order. 
built  by  car  manufacturers.  This  equipment  was  standardized. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Railroad  Administration  purchased 
422t)  new  locomotives  and  159,076  freight  ears.  Counting  the 
equipment  built  in  railroad  shops  we  turned  back  to  the  car- 
riers 2006  more  locomotives.  26,815  more  freight  cars  and 
1051   more  passenger  cars  than  we  received. 

Standard  practices  were  also  established  for  mechanical 
work  and  many  other  economies  effected.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  mechanical  department  of  the  Division  of  Opera- 
tion endeavored  diligently  to  maintain  the  equipment,  without 
any  idea  that  economies  should  or  could  he  realized  by  reduc- 
ing maintenance  which  the  equipment  ought  to  receive,  but 
with  the  thought  that  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  main- 
tenance should  lie  given,  trying  through  greater  vigilance  to 
get  mori  maintenance  per  dollar  of  monej  expended  than 
would  be  expected  if  stub  vigilanci  wen  I.. iking.  With  this 
thought     in    mind,    immediately    after    tin     roads    were    placed 

under  federal  control,  we  began  to  .heck  locomotive  shop, 
output  and   roundhouse   shop  cost,,   so   that  all  unnecessary 

expenditures  might  hi-  eliminated  and  greater  efficiency  in 
shop  and  roundhouse  operation  obtained.  Where  improper 
practices  were  found  to  exist,  action  was  taken  through  thl 
regional    directors    to    secure    more    efficient    and    economical 

methods. 

Federal  managers  were  required  to  prepare  and  submit  in- 
formation regarding  maintcnanci  .■;  equipment  during  the 
test  period,  during  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  test  period, 
.is  widl  as  during   the  calendai    yeai    1918. 

Deficit   of    1918   Charged    to    Railway    Executives 

The  railw.u  net  operating  income  for  the  yeai  1918  IS  defined 
bj   the  federal  conti  rental  chargi 
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105.714 
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ing  the  showing  for  the  first  five  months  of  1918  more  favorable 
to   the  corporations   than   the   tacts   justify. 

The  rental  charge  for  the  first  live  months  (5/12  of  $906,524,- 

nras    $377,718,535,    while    the    operating    income    was   $215,- 

11.     The   result   is   that   the   corporations,   without  charging 

them  up  with  retroactive  wane  increase,  did  not  earn  the  rental  for 

the  roads  for  the  first  live  months  of  1918  by  $162,439,694.     If  we 

charge  to  the  first  five  months  of   1918  their  proportion  of  wage 

increases  made  subsequent  to    May.    1918,   but   retroactive  to  the 

firsl   of  January,    1918,   it   would  add   to  the   operating  expenses 

0,724.      This    would    reduce   the   net   operating   income   of 

$215,278,841,  reported  for  the  period,  to  $16,498,117,  a  decrease  of 

$329,941,405  as  compared   with  the  net   income  for  the  first  five 

months  of  1917. 

The  proportionate  amount  of  rental  due  the  carriers  for  these 
five  months  was  $377,718,538.  Deducting  the  net  income  of 
$16,498,117,  we  have  a  loss  for  the  live  months  of  $361,220,421, 
or  more  than  the  total  deficit  for  the  year  1918,  viz.:  $216,105,714. 
On  this  basis  there  was  a  surplus  for  the  last  seven  months  of 
1918  of  $145,114,707  as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $361,220,421  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1918. 

If,  to  offset  the  above  charge  due  to  wage  increases  against  the 
operations  of  the  carriers  by  corporations  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1918,  they  should  be  credited  with  five-sixths  of  the  $494,- 
000,000  which  Director  General  Hines  says  would  have  been  re- 
ceived if  the  rate  increase  put  in  effect  in  lime,  1918,  had  been  in 
effect  from  January  1,  1918,  the  result  would  be  to  add  $412,000,000 
to  the  net  operating  income  for  the  first  five  months  and  convert 
the  loss  of  $361,000,000  to  a  surplus  of  $51,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  allocating  one-sixth  of  the  $494,000,000  to  the  last  seven 
months  of  the  year  would  increase  the  surplus  of  $145,000,000 
shown  above  to  a  surplus  of  $227,000,000  or  five  times  the  sur- 
plus of  the  first  five  months  of  the  year. 

If,  in  these  circumstances,  there  had  been  no  deficit,  what  be- 
comes of  the  charge  of  extravagance  and  wasteful  inefficiency 
now  preferred  against  federal  control?  Do  not  these  figures 
show  that  the  waste,  inefficiency  and  incompetence,  if  any,  was 
shown  by  the  railroad  executives  when  they  were  operating  the 
railroad  for  account  of  the  government  during  the  first  five 
months   of   1918? 

Private  Control  Declared  a  Failure  During  the  War 

The  issue  is  inescapable  that  if  there  was  in  1918  extravagance 
and  inefficiency,  these  railroad  executives  were  guilty  of  it,  and 
if  they  were  not  guilty  then,  they  are  now,  for  their  own  purposes, 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  besmirch  the  record.  I  have  defended 
their  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  have  believed  that  they  were 
honestly  attempting  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  roads,  but  what  excuse  can  they  offer 
for  their  reckless  and  indiscriminate  criticism  of  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  under  federal  control  when  figured  on  any  basis,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  deficit  for  the  year  1918  occurred  when 
they  were  operating  the  carriers  for  the  account  of  their  govern- 
ment? What  pretense  can  they  make  that  they  could  have  pro- 
duced better  results  than  the  government  whey  then  signally  failed 
to  function  efficiently  not  only  during  the  first  five  months  of  1918 
l.ut  also  in  1916  and  1917  as  shown  by  the  scathing  criticism  of 
the  railroad  corporations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  its  decision  of  January  18,  1917,  to  which  I  have  already- 
referred? 

Having  failed  so  signally  to  raise  capital  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary capital  expenditures  and  the  wage  increase  necessary  to 
retain  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  efficiently  operate  the  roads, 
by  what  right  do  they  now  criticize  the  Railroad  Administration 
which  established  a  credit  of  a  billion  of  dollars  and  more  for 
capital  expenditures,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  not  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  functioning,  opened  up  the  line 
of  communication  between  the  soldiers  at  the  front  and  their 
base  of  supplies,  and  made  possible  the  early  ending  of  the 
gruesome  and  awful  war? 

Could  private  control  have  bettered  the  weather  conditions  of 
which  the  railroad  executives  complain,  or  overcome  the  ravages 
of  influenza,  or  more  capably  cope  with  the  competition  for 
skilled  labor  which  the  high  wages  of  the  shipyards,  munitions 
plants,  and  the  cost-plus  contracts  generally,  had  abnormally 
excited  ?  The  unescapable  truth  is  that  private  control  was 
powerless  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  railroads. 

It  is  unfair  and  stupid,  if  not  worse,  to  challenge  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  railroads  during  1918  under  the  stress  of  war 
conditions,  because  after  paying  more  than  $900,000,000  to  the 
owners  in  rentals  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  $216,000,000,  all  of 
which,  on  a  fair  comparison  and  adjustment  was  incurred  by  the 
railroad  executives  in  the  first  five  months  of  1918  as  I  have 
already   shown. 

Corporations  Relieved  of  Operating  Carriers 

On  March  21,  1918,  Congress  passed  the  federal  control  act 
which  created  practically  the  relation  of  lessor  and  lessee  between 


the   railroad    i  and   the   government,   and   by   the   first 

of  May.  1  had  become  convinced  that  the  management  of  the 
railroad-  bj  the  railroad  corporations  under  the  direction  of  the 
directoi  general  could  no  longer  be  continued.  Not  only  was  1 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  corporate  operation  of  the 
roads,  but  I  realized  that  under  the  federal  control  act  there 
would  inevitably  be  conflicts  between  the  duty  of  the  railroad 
executives  to  their  corporations  and  their  duty  to  the  government. 
Moreover,  I  became  convinced  that  much  economy  could  not  be 
effected  without  rerouting  of  traffic  by  the  shortest  and  most 
efficient  lines  which  meant  the  elimination  of  competition,  the 
abandonment  of  unnecessary  passenger  and  freight  mileage,  the 
elimination  of  many  employees  who  were  required  under  com- 
petitive control  and  were  not  needed  under  unified  operation  of 
the  railroads. 

Experience  of  almost  live  months  with  corporate  managements 
convinced  me  that  their  officers  were  so  habituated  to  com- 
petitive practices  that  it  was  impossible  even  under  government 
control  to  prevent  them  from  competing  with  each  other  for 
business.  Tradition  and  habit  were  too  strong.  Thorough  co- 
ordination and  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  properties  for  the 
war  purposes   required   the   abandonment   of   competition. 

The  unanswerable  fact  is  that  the  performance  of  the  railroads 
in  1920  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  railroad  properties 
had  not  been  returned  to  them  by  the  government  in  exceptionally 
good  condition.  The  railroads  could  not  have  performed  "the 
greatest  transportation  task  in  their  history"  if  they  had  been 
broken  down  or  injured  by  the  government.  On  the  contrary, 
this  "greatest  task  in  their  history"  was  performed  because,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal  control,  $1,219,840,291  was  expended  in 
improvements,  additions,  betterments  and  equipment  which  made 
of  the  railroad  properties  an  infinitely  better  transportation  ma- 
chine than  it  was  on  January  1,  1918,  when  the  government  took 
possession.  This  is  shown  in  part  by  the  condition  of  locomctive 
tractive  power  and  freight  car  tonnage  capacity. 

Complaint  of  Poor  Distribution  of  Cars 

One  of  the  frequent  complaints  by  the  railway  executives 
has  been  that  when  the  carriers  were  returned  to  private  control, 
the  freight  cars  of  the  individual  carriers  were  poorly  distributed 
among  them  all,  and  due  to  the  unification'  methods  of  federal 
control,  this  resulted  in  each  railroad  having  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  its  own  cars  at  home.  And  yet  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  points  out  in  its  1920  report,  after  the  return  to 
private  control,  "cars  have  been  distributed  primarily  without 
regard  to  ownership"  because  "the  movement  of  traffic  was  the 
first  consideration."  And  within  two  and  a  half  months,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  railroads,  the  commission  ordered  the  relocation  of 
thousands  of  cars  without  regard  to  ownership.  More  than  this, 
this  report  shows  that  the  same  Car  Service  Commission  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  existing  before  federal  control 
and  which  was  used  as  the  agency  of  the  director  general  in  dis- 
tributing cars  during  federal  control,  was  continued  by  the  rail- 
roads after  federal  control  and  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cars  without  regard  to  ownership.  This  complaint  therefore, 
is  baseless. 

Bad  Order  Condition  of  Equipment 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  bad-order  condition  of  freight 
cars  and  locomotives  at  the  end  of  federal  control  with  such  con- 
dition on  July  1,  1921,  with  such  a  let  up  in  traffic  movement  in 
the  past  year  as  to  afford  private  management  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  condition  of  the  equipment  up  to  that  high 
standard  of  maintenance  which  they  would  have  us  now  believe 
was  usual  in  the  "outstanding  success"  of  the  management. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  bad  order  freight  cars  on  February 
20,  1920,  numbered  141,906,  or  a  percentage  of  5.7;  locomotives 
out  of  service  for  repairs  over  24  hours  were  11,587,  or  17.8  per 
cent.  On  October  1,  1921,  there  were  364,372  bad  order  freight 
train  cars,  which  is  an  increase  since  the  close  of  federal  control 
of  222,466.  This,  however,  bad  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  tell  the 
story  with  respect  to  the  alarming  condition  of  freight  train  cars. 
Of  the  141,906  bad  order  freight  cars  at  the  close  of  federal  con- 
trol, 62,936  required  light  repairs,  and  78,970  required  heavy 
repairs.  Of  the  364,372  bad  order  cars  as  of  October  1,  1921, 
78,040  required  light  repairs,  while  286,332  required  heavy  repairs. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  number  of  bad  order  cars 
requiring  light  repairs  has  increased,  15,104,  the  number  requiring 
heavy  repairs  has  increased  207,362. 

Using  an  estimated  cost  of  repairs  based  on  studies  of  the  re- 
sults during  federal  control,  it  would  have  cost  at  the  end  of 
federal  control  but  $9,508,865  to  repair  all  bad  order  cars.  It 
would  have  cost  on  October  1,  1921,  $33,365,204  to  repair  all  of 
the  bad  order  cars,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
cars  are  of  all  steel  construction  and  have  been  standing  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  from  one  to  two  years,  the  cost  to  repair  them 
at  present  would,  without  doubt,  greatly  exceed  the  above  estimate. 

[Mr.  McAdoo  here  included  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Railroad 
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Administration  labor  policy.     This  portion  ot  his  testimony    ■ 
given  mi  next  week's  issue  oi  the  Railway  Age.] 
Comparative   Cost    of    Public   and   Private   Operation 

There  are  so  many  different  factors  to  be  taken   into  aci 
that  ii"  completely   satisfactorj    comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
operating  and  financial  performance  of  the  transportation 

under  the  war  administral  the  period  sine,    i 

mination   of    federal   control.      Moreover,   as    I   have   stati 

i  bj  the  Railroad  Administration  was  unique  ai 

nted.  The  railroads  were  managed  with  hut  one  primary 
object  in  view  to  assist  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  When  it  be- 
came necessary,  costs  were  disregarded.  Even  under  these  condi- 
tions, however,  a  very  favorable  comparison  can  be  drawn  with  the 
results  of  private  operation. 

railroads  as  public  utilities  cost  the  people  of  the  countn 
whatever  amounts  arc  paid  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  plus  whatever  direct  appropriations  or  grants  are  made 
from  the  public  funds  by  the  Congress  after  deducting  assi 
maining  in  the  hands  of  the  .government.  During  the  26 
of  federal  control,  the  gross  revenues  paid  to  the  railroads  directly 
by  the  public  amounted  to  $11,036,572,509.  Director-General 
recently  estimated  that  the  ultimate  cost  arising  from  ap- 
j  Congress  would  be  $1,496,281,961.  Adding  this 
in  the  direct  cost  in  revenues,  we  have  a  total  cost  to  the  publii 
amounting  to  $12,532,854,470,  covering  the  entire  26  months  of 
federal   control. 

Since  the  termination  of  federal  control,  statistics  are  available 
for    2'1    months    of    private    control    or    until    November    1,    1921. 
operating  revenue  paid  by  the  public  to  the 
railroads   of   $9,972,305,818      To   this   must   he   added   the   an 
which   must   be  paid  by   tin    public   under  the  o   months   guarantee 
period.     The   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  estimates  tins  will 
112,135      This  sum  added  to  operating  revenues  makes  a 
total  cost  to  the  publii    of  20  months  of  private  control  amounting 
._  716      Reducing  the  cost  of  each  period  to  a  com- 
parable  monthly  basis,  gives  the  following  result: 
Cost  to  the  Public  Per  Month 

Railroad    Administration    $470,637,404 

Private  Control    525,412,135 

Expressed    in    terms    of    dollars    and    cents,    therefore,    the    cost 
of  operating  the  railroads  under   private   management  has   been 

$54,774,731    per  month   more  than  it   was  during   federal   control  or 
per  annum.      If  the  costs  of  operation  are  considered 
on  the  insportation  actually  handli 

,,,„  ,„,'  ble  to  the  Railroad  Administration 

13   follows  : 

Cost  to  the  Public  Per  1,000  Equated  Ton  Miles 

Kailro.,d    Administration   

nitrol  12.81 

•',   advantage  is  given  to  this  comparison  to  the  period  of 

I  he  annual  guaranteed  rental  of  $906,000,1 
fully  included  in  the  period  of  federal  control   while  in   the  period 
ntrol  the  return  or  I 

omitted.     Ii 

t   had   been  compll  I  returns 

:  d  'for  the  raih 
the  public  of  private  operation  would  h 

Ii  .1    for    in    the    transport.!'  r<  aliced, 

14,000,000    annually.       In     1920,    hi 

o  .,,„!  in  [921, 

net  income  will  not  0,000,000. 

•■  I.  therefore,  the  amount  which  it  would  have 
rantee  provision  oi  the  transportal 

have1  billion  dollars  more  than  the  amount 

iivalent    to  $50,000,000    foi    each    month    of    the 

rplti    of  cost  to  the  public  per  month,  as 

■'.     of    a    private    over    Rovcrnment.il    control,    it    would 

or  in  i  wonid  show 

I   ,  ost   ii"-   peopli  00  -more 

..i   Admmist 

Annual  Costs  of  Operation 

ti    may 

tig    the 

i  ins   is  dour   in   the    following 


By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  the  actual  operating 

monthly  costs  tinder  governmental  control  were  only  $375,988,813 

as   against   $4".'. 257. 239   under   private    m      agement;   or    m    other 

il  cost  $97,268,386  more  per  month  or  $1,167,- 

220,632  per  annum. 

1'  ^pressed  in  terms  of  work  done  or  units  of  traffic  handled  the 
r  1.(100  equated  ton  miles  under  government  control  was 
only  $8.74  as  compared  with  $11.54  under  private  management. 
In  other  words  the  cost  of  private  operation  since  federal  control 
has  been  32  per  cent  higher  than  under  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

Clerks'  Brotherhood  Officials  Protest 

Discharge   of   Freight   Inspectors 

H.  J.  Chapman,  general  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks  for  Trunk  Line  territory,  and  J.  J.  Forres 
tor.  national  legislative  representativi  of  the  brotherhoods, 
testified  before  the  Senate  committee  on  January  27.  Mr. 
Chapman  said  that  last  March  the  railroads  abolished  the 
Trunk  Line  Freight  Inspection  Bureau  after  the  freight  in- 
spectors had  refused  a  proposition  to  work  six  day-  a  week 
for  five  days'  pay  and  had  thereby  thrown  out  of  employment 
900  freight  inspectors,  who.  lie  said,  had  saved  the  eastern 
railroads  SI  2. 000. 000  a  year  in  revenue  by  detecting  u-e 
of  freight  which  had  been  improperly  classified  by  the 
shippers. 

He  said  that  at  one  point  alone  three  inspectors  who 
had  received  during  the  year  $3,900  in  wages  had  saved  the 
railroads  $100,000  in  revenue.  Mr  Chapman  -aid  that  the 
railroads  had  taken  this  step  on  the  ground  of  economy  and 
had  suggested  that  the  work  could  be  handled  by  the  ri  _■ 
station  forces,  but,  he  said,  that  it  was  his  personal  opinion 
that   the   bureau    was   abolished  the    employees    had 

organized  and  that  as  a  matter  of  facl  the  work  had  not  been 
done  by  the  other  employee-  In  November  the  bureau  was 
re-established  with  about  75  inspectors,  most  of  whom  were 
new  men.  A  projMis.il  that  the  inspectors  work  without 
-alary   but   on   a   percentage  1.  -  I    accepted    by    the 

roads.  Mr.  Chapman  said. 

Senator  La  Follette,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
timony,  asked  whether  the  railroad-  hid  abolished  the  freight 
inspectors  so  as  to  make  it  ea-\  to  ,  m,  nd  favors  to  shippers 
Mr.    Forrester   said  he  would   not   charge  that   that    was   the 
purpose,   but   that  this  would   be   the   result.      Senator   Cum 
nuns  remarked   that   the  suspension   of  the   inspection   Service 
would  leav>    ii  just  as  Open  to  the  shippers  the  railroad-  did 
ni  i   want  to  favor,  but  Mr.  Forrester  -aid  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  railroad  to  instrin  t  on.    of  it-  own  emplo] 
allow   a   mi-  lulled   shipment  to  go  through  than  it  would  be 
if  the  inspectors  were  employees  i  I   a   bureau.      He  preferred 
to  criticize  the  action  of  the  railroads  as  mismanagement, 
lid    that    if   it   were  not   mismanagement   there   i<   some 
other  motive  on  the  part  of  the  raili  maid 

who  ha-  himself  had  a  great  deal  of  expt  '  ihipper, 

■  at  m  Maine  he  ktnw  that  even  car  of  freight  is  in- 
spected by  the  local  agent-     Mi    Forrester  said  tin-  1-  not 

true    in    tin    larger   terminals.      Mr.    1  lid    that    the 

records  of  the  bureau  will  show  that  even  with  the  inspection 
there  i-  a  large  amount  ot*  mis  billing  and  mi-  classification 
n  the  part  of  the  shipper-  and  that  the  abolish 
nvnt  of  the  inspection  simply  increased  the  waste  of  railroad 
revenues 

\|.    i  bapmari  said  that  onl}  five  days  before  he  was  dis 
I   he  had  been  approached  bv  a  shipper  who  pi 
to  put  through   l.ooo  , ,kc<  of  whiskey    billed  a-  medicine 
and  had  often     him  Si  through.     He  had 

reported  this  to  hi-  superior  who  had  notified  the  internal 
revenue  officers,  but  he  -ml  apparent!)  the  railroads  diil  not 
appro,  late  hi-  i.  tioil  S(  nator  (  unimm-  -aid  that  the  charge 
appeared   to  be  that  the  eastern  railroad-   have  thrown  awa\ 

$12,000,000  a  year  without  apparent  reason  and  that  he 
would  take  tlw  liberty  of  calling  the  matter  to  the  attention 
,,f  t:  -.hat  explanation  the)  ma>  h 


Report  of    the   Bureau  of   Locomotive  Inspection 

Smaller  Percentage  of  Defects — Fewer  Accidents — Welding 
Firebox  Crown  Sheets  Dangerous 


Tin  ki  ivki  of  the-  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1921,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  locomotive  defects  and  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  accidents.  The  number  of  locomotives  inspected,  more- 
over, was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  bureau 
has  been  in  operation.  A  summary  of  the  report  is  given 
below. 

Statistics  of  Defects  and  Accidents 

The  tabulations  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  permit  com- 
parison with  previous  years,  and  show  the  number  of  locomo- 
tives inspected;  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  inspected 


Low  Water  Caused  Crown  Sheet  Failure  and  Boiler  Explosion 

found  defective;  and  the  number  for  which  special  notice  for 
repairs  was  issued,  withholding  the  locomotive  from  service 
because  of  having  defects  constituting  violations  of  the  law; 
together  with  the  number  of  defects  found;  also  the  number 
of  accidents  caused  by  failure  from  any  cause  of  the  locomo- 
tive or  tender  and  all  parts  and  appurtenances  thereof,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  as  a 
result  of  such  failure. 

Number  of  Locomotives  Inspected,  Number  Found  Defective,  Percentage 

Inspected    Found    Defective,    Number    Ordered    out    of 

Service,    and    Total    Defects    Found    by    Years 

1921  1920  1919  1918  1917 

Number  of  locomotives  inspected. .     60,812  49,471  59,772  41,611  47,542 

Number  found  defective 30,207  25,529  34,557  22,196  25,909 

Percentage  found  defective 50  52  58  53  54.5 

Number  ordered  out  of  service.  .  .        3,914  3.774  4,433  2,125  3,294 

Total  defects  found 104,848  95,066  135,300  78,277  84,883 

Number  of  Accidents,  Number  Killed  and  Number  Iniured  as  a  Result 

OF  Failure  of  Parts  and  Appurtenances  of  the  Entire 

Locomotive  and  Tender,   by    Years 

1021       1920       1919    1918     1917 

Number    of    accidents 735        843        565      641       616 

Decrease  from  previous  year  (per  cent).  .      12.8     *49.2        11.8       4.1 

Number  killed    64  66  57        46         62 

Decrease  from  previous  vear  (per  cent!..  3     *15.8     *23.9     25.8 

Number   injured    800        916        647      756       721 

Decrease  from  previous  year  (per  cent)..      12.6     Ml. 6       14.4       4.8 

•Increase. 

Number  of  Accidents.  Number  Killed  and  Number  Intured  as  a   Result 

of    the    Failure    of    Some    Part    or    Appurtenance    of    the 

Boiler  Only,   for  the  Fiscal  Year   Ended  June 

30,   1912,  1915,  1920  AND  1921 

1921  1920  1915  1912 

Number     of     accidents 342  439  424  856 

Number  killed 51  48  13  91 

Number  iniured    379  503  467  1,005 


Derailments    Due    to    Defects    in    or    Failure'   of    Some    Part    of    tub 

Locomotive    or    Tender,    and    the    Number    of    Persons    Killed 

and  Injured  as  a  Result  of  Such  Derailments  for  the 

Fiscal  Years  Ended  Tune  30,  1917-1921,  Inclusive. 

1921  1920  1919  1918  1917 

Number   of   derailments* 8  7  7  1  4 

Number   killed    7  6  ...  1 

Number    injured    30  18  7  2  21 

*Only  derailments  reported  by  carriers  as  being  caused  by  defect  in  or 
failure  of  parts  of  the  locomutive  or  tender  were  investigated  or  counted 
in    this    tabulation. 

A  summary  of  accidents  and  casualties  occurring  during 
the  fiscal  year  aided  June  30,  1921,  as  compared  with  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  covering  the  entire  locomotive  and 
tender  and  their  appurtenances,  shows  a  reduction  of  12.8  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  3  per  cent  in  the  number 
killed,  and  12.6  per  cent  in  the  number  injured. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  acci- 
dents and  casualties  occurred  at  an  alarming  rate  and  ex- 
ceeded those  of  any  like  period  during  the  five  preceding 
years.  However,  during  the  last  six  months  a  marked  re- 
duction is  recorded.  The  number  of  accidents  and  casualties 
during  the  year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  those  occurring 
during  the  year  1919,  a  large  number  of  accidents  resulting  in 
serious  injury  being  caused  by  the  failure  of  what  are  fre- 
quently termed  unimportant  parts.  For  instance,  during  the 
year  85  accidents  were  caused  by  the  failure  of  some  part  of 
the  grate-shaking  apparatus,  82  by  squirt  hose,  and  65  by 
some  part  of  the  reversing  gear,  all  of  which  could  have  been 
avoided  by  reasonable  care. 

There  were  no  authentic  records  from  which  comparisons 


Crown    Sheet    Failure    Caused    by    Low    Water;    Seam    Had 
Been  Autogenously  Welded 

could  be  made  of  accidents  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  boiler 
inspection  law.  A  comparison,  however,  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  the  first  year  of  the  law,  with  the  fiscal 
year  1915,  the  year  in  which  the  law  was  amended,  and  1921, 
the  present  year,  is  of  importance,  and  shows  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  proper  inspection  and  repair,  as  required  by  the  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  established  thereunder. 

Comparing  1912,  covering  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the 
boiler  only,  with  the  year  1915,  the  fourth  year  of  the  law, 
there  is  shown  to  be  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  accidents,  85.7  per  cent  in  the  number  killed,  and  53.5 
per  cent  in  the  number  injured. 

Comparing  1912  with  the  year  1921  covering  parts  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  boiler  only,  there  is  shown  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  per  cent  in  the  number  of  accidents.  44  per  cent  in 
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the  Dumber  killed  and  62  per  cent  in  the  number  injured. 
Comparing  1915,  the  fourth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
law.  with  the  year  1921,  there  is  shown  a  decrease  of  19  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  accidents,  an  increase  of  292  per  cent 
in  the  number  killed,  and  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  the 
number  injured,  due  to  the  failure  of  some  part  or  appur- 
tenance of  the  boiler  only.  Barrel  explosions  have  been  en- 
tirely eliminated,  and  while  the  so-called  crown-sheet  failures 
have  materially  decreased,  the  great  increase  in  fatalities  in- 
dicates that  the  severity  of  these  failures  lias  increased 
tremendously. 

Welded  Firebox  Sheets 

During  the  year  there  were  a  number  of  accidents  investi- 
gated in  which  firebox  seams  formed  by  the  autogenous  weld- 
ing process  were  involved,  where,  through  the  failure  of  these 
:t  i-  believed  the  result  of  the  accident  was  much  more 
serious  than  would  otherwise  have  been.     Autogenous  weld- 
n  be  used  on  many  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  tender 
i  parts  of  the  stayed  surfaces  of  the  boiler  with  safety 
and  economy,  but  inasmuch  as  the  bureau's  accident  investi- 
gations  show   that  approximately  SO  per  cent  of  the   auto- 
genously  welded  seams  fail,  where  they  are  involved  in  the 
accidents,  it  is  believed  that  such  methods  should  be  avoided 
in  firebox  crown-sheet  seams  where  overheating  and  failure 
are  liable  to  occur,  or  on  any  part  of  the  boiler  where  the 
strain  to  which  the  structure  is  subjected  is  not  carried  by 
other  construction   which   fully  meets   with   the   requirements 
of  the  rules,  at  least  until  some  means  has  been  developed 
through  which  the  quality  and  tenacity  of  the  weld  may  be 
-lied  in  advance  of  its  failure.     This  should  applv  on 
all  parts  of  the  locomotive  and  tender  where,  through  failure, 
an  accident  and  an  injury  might  result. 

Boiler  Explosions 

I  next  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  boiler  explosions  and  to  what  take-  place  in 
such  occurrei 

I       Force  of  a  boiler  explosion  i-  in  proportion  to  th< 
and   suddenness   of  the  initial   rupture   and   the  temperature 
and  volume  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  at  the  time  of  the  rup- 
ture.    The  average  modern  boiler  has  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 500  cu.  ft.  of  water  below  the  crown-sheet  and  has  a 

space  of  about  150  cu.  ft.  If  such  a  boiler  wil 
lb.  pressure  ruptures  from  any  cause,  so  as  to  suddenly  reduce 
the  pressure  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  tile  released  energy 
will  amount  to  approximately  700,000,000  ft. -lb.  and  if  the 
on  took  [il.ee  in  two  -eiond-  approximately  690,000 
b  p.  would  be  developed. 

I'll i -  idea  of  the  force  which  accompanies  many 

boiler  failure-,  with  their  serious  and  fatal  results,  and  sup 

the  reason  for  the  violence  which  in  many  cases  is  suffi 

cienl  to  hurl  the  entire  boiler  several  hundred  feet  or  tear  it 

itteriiiL'   them    in   every  direi  tion. 

Explosions  resull  ome  part  of  the  - 

to  withstand  the  pressure  to  whi<  h  it  is  subjei  ted.    This 
weakn  I  i>\       l      Abnormal  -team  pri 

VVi  ikness  in  design  or  construction.    3.   Improper  work- 

I        I     .rro-ion    or    wasting    j«m  il.       5. 

broken  or  defecth  I  '     rheated  crown  or  fin-box 

\  remedy  for  the  tir-t  three  rovided  for  in  the 

quiring  that  the  working  pressure  be  fixed, 
Li  b   individu  d   boiler  by  <  ompetent 
ntial   fa.  tor 
n)    hidden  defects  of   material   and 

■ 

■    't  regular  in 

md    that    all 

I  to  a  hydr 


sworn  report  filed  showing  the  conditions  found  and 
repairs  made. 

Failure  of  crown  or  firebox  sheets,  due  to  overheating,  may 

result  of  scale  or  grease  on  the  firebox  sheets  or  from 
low  water.  The  firebox  sheets  and  tubes  are  in  contact  with 
the  fire,  and  would  become  heated  to  that  temperature  if  it 
were  not  for  the  presence  of  water  in  the  boiler.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  the  temperature  of  the  water  depends  on 
the  boiler  pressure,  but  rarely  reaches  more  than  400  deg.  1 
therefore  while  the  plates  are  in  contact  with  the  water  on 
de  they  cannot  greatly  exceed  this  temperature,  although 
the  temperature  in  the  firebox  may  ex  eed  J. 500  deg.,  which 
is  about  the  fusing  point  of  firebox  steel. 

The  heat  in  the  firebox  is  conducted  through  the  plate  t* 
the  water  in  the  boiler,  where  it  is  absorbed,  the  sheet  thus 


Leaking    Badly    But   Reported    Ready   for    Service:    Cylinder 
Cocks    Closed 

being  prevented  from  heating  to  the  temperature  of  the  fire 
and  burning  gases.  If,  however,  the  transmission  of  the  heat 
to  the  water  is  obstructed  by  s<  se,  or  if  the  water 

fails  to  absorb  the  heat,  due  to  being  foamy,  the  plates  will 
retain  the  heat,  and  may  become  red  hot:  or  if  the  sheets  are 
unprotected  by  water  from  any  cause  they  become  overheated. 
Metal  loses  strength  when  heated,  and  if  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  has  comparatively  little  strength  to  resist  the 
pressure  within  the  boiler,  when  a-  a  result  the  sheets  are 
forced  off  the  stays  and  failure  occurs.  It  is  a  well  recog- 
Fact  that  -cab'  or  grease  max  be  the  direct  cause  of  an 
explosion.  Scale  max-  indirectly  cause  an  explosion  by  re- 
stricting or  closing  the  openings  in  the  water-indicatini 
pliances,  thereby  causing  a  false  level  of  water  I 
registered,  deceiving  the  enginemen. 

Water  Gages  and  Glasses 

of  the  mosl  perplexing  problems  which  ha-  presented 
it-elf  while  operating  the  modern  locomotive  is  that  of  se- 
CUring   a   correct    indication  of   the   height  r  the 

crown-sheel  under  all  condition-  of  service 

In  the  last  annual  report  was  in.  hided  the  results  of  tests 
made  to  determine  the  action  of  water  in  the  Kiiler  on  the 
water-indicating  appliances  with  respect  to  theii 

istratii  I  -tabli-hed    th.it     .;  | 

directly  in  the  boiler  .1'  the  general 

water  level  while  steam  i-  rapidly  escaping  from  the  boiler. 

and  ill  order  to  -e,  ore  a  proper  applian.  e  it  w.i-  re,  ommended 

that  a  water  column  to  which  thro-  I       nd  one  water 

i  re  attai  hed  be  applied. 

■    r  as  the  bureau  ]i  to  determine,  practically 

ill  new   locomotives  constructed  sinci    that   report  was  rcn- 

have  had  water  <o!unins  applied     On  obi  locomotives 

plication  ha-  not  progressed  rapidly,  probably  due  to 

the   difficulty   in   obtaining  neo  roprial   ins      The 
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necessity  fur  such  appliances,  however,  is  practically  un- 
questioned, and  some  roads  are  proceeding  with  the  applica- 
tion in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future  this  important  appliance  will  be  applied  on  all  loco- 
motives, so  that  enginemen  may  have  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  general  water  level  in  the  boiler  under  all  conditions  of 
service. 

Flue  Removals 

During  die  year  209  applications  were  filed  for  extension 
of  time  for  the  removal  of  flues,  as  provided  in  rule  10.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  in  25  of  these  cases  the  condition  of 
the  locomotives  was  such  that  no  extension  could  properly  be 
granted;  22  were  in  such  condition  that  the  full  extension 
requested  could  not  be  granted,  but  an  extension  for  a  shorter 
period  within  the  limits  of  safety  was  allowed;  25  extensions 
were  granted  after  defects  disclosed  by  investigation  had 
been  repaired;  38  applications  were  withdrawn  for  various 
reasons;  and  the  remaining  99  were  granted  for  the  full 
period  requested. 

Headlights 

On  July  1,  1920,  the  rules  became  effective  requiring  each 
locomotive  used  in  road  service  between  sunset  and  sunrise  to 
be  equipped  with  a  headlight  which  will  enable  the  engine- 
men  to  see  in  a  clear  atmosphere  a  dark  object  as  large  as  a 
man  800  ft.  ahead  of  the  locomotive  and  that  yard  locomo- 
tives have  one  light  on  the  front  and  one  on  the  rear  that  will 
enable  the  enginemen  to  see  300  ft.  ahead  of  the  locomotive. 
These  requirements  have  been  given  close  attention  and  have 
been  fully  complied  with.  The  lighting  equipment  with 
which  locomotives  are  now  equipped  seems  to  be  meeting  with 
the  universal  approval  of  officers  and  employees  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  them. 

The  fact  that  not  a  single  formal  appeal  has  been  taken 
from  the  decision  of  any  inspector  during  the  fiscal  year 
demonstrates  that  wisdom  and  good  judgment  have  been  exer- 
cised by  the  inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Recommendations 

On  closing  the  report  the  following  recommendations  are 
made : 

That  the  act  of  February  17,  1911,  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  additional  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
mission as  the  needs  of  the  service  develop,  and  that  adequate 
salaries  may  be  paid  that  will  obtain  and  retain  in  the  service 
a  full  corps  of  well-trained,  efficient  inspectors,  and  that  the 
amounts  directly  appropriated  be  increased  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

That  all  locomotives  not  using  oil  for  fuej  have  a  mechani- 
cally operated  fire  door  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  oper- 
ated by  pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  pedal  or  other  suitable 
device  located  on  the  floor  of  the  cab  or  tender  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  fire  door,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently 
operated  by  the  person  firing  the  locomotive. 

The  old  swing-type  door,  which  is  largely  used  at  present, 
is  almost  invariably  blown  open  in  case  of  firebox  accidents 
and  permits  the  discharging  steam  and  boiling  water,  with 
the  contents  of  the  firebox,  to  be  blown  into  the  cab  of  the 
locomotive,  seriously  and  most  frequently  scalding  and  burn- 
ing the  persons  therein.  Such  accidents  frequently  occur 
while  coal  is  being  put  into  the  firebox,  and  with  the  fire 
door  necessarily  open,  under  such  circumstances  it  is  impos- 
sible for  it  to  be  closed.  The  automatic  fire  door  would 
remain  closed  if  closed  when  the  accidents  occur.  If  open, 
it  would  automatically  close  the  moment  the  operator's  foot 
was  removed  from  the  operating  device,  thus  preventing  the 
direct  discharge  of  the  scalding  water  and  fire  into  the  cab 
of  the  locomotive  with  such  serious  results. 

The  automatic  fire  door  is  not  a  new  and  untried  device, 
as  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  service,  and  they  are  re- 
quired by  law  in   some  states.    The  automatic  fire  door  is 


also  of  great  value  in  prevention  of  ?erious  cracks  and  leaks 
in  firebox  sheets  by  limiting  the  time  the  fire  doors  are  open 
when  placing  coal  on  the  fire,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
cold  air  admitted,  which  causes  loss  of  temperature  and 
consequent  expansion  and  contraction  and  the  setting  up  of 
great  strains. 

That  all  locomotives  be  provided  with  a  bell  so  arranged 
and  maintained  that  it  may  be  operated  from  the  engineer's 
cab  by  hand  and  by  power. 

That  cabs  of  all  locomotives  not  equipped  with  front  door 
or  windows  of  such  size  as  to  permit  of  easy  exit  have  a 
suitable  stirrup  or  other  step  and  a  horizontal  handhold  on 
each  side  approximately  the  full  length  of  the  cab,  which 
will  enable  the  enginemen  to  go  from  the  cab  to  the  running 
board  in  front  of  it;  handholds  and  steps  or  stirrups  to  be 
securely  fastened  with  bolts  or  rivets;  the  distance  between 
the  step  and  handhold  to  be  not  less  than  60  in.  nor  more 
than  72  in. 

That  all  locomotives  where  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  gage  cocks  and  water  glass  of  two  or 
more  inches  under  any  condition  of  service  be  equipped  with 
a  suitable  water  column,  to  which  shall  be  attached  three 
gage  cocks  and  one  water  glass,  with  not  less  than  6  in., 
preferably  8  in.,  clear  reading,  and  one  water  glass  with 
not  less  than  6  in.,  preferably  8  in.,  clear  reading  on  the 
left  side  or  back  head  of  the  boiler.  Investigations  have 
clearly  established  that  gage  cocks  when  screw-ed  directly 
into  the  boiler  do  not  correctly  register  the  proper  water  level 
over  the  crown  sheet.  It  is  very  important  that  at  least  two 
appliances  attached  separately  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
so  as  to  form  a  double  check  and  so  as  to  have  one  appliance 
in  case  of  failure  of  the  other  while  on  the  road  and  away 
from  points  where  repairs  can  be  made. 


Felton  Attacks  Estimate  of  "Savings" 
Under  New  Working  Rules 

A  publicity  statement  emanating  from  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  and  containing  an  estimate  of  the  enor- 
mous "savings"  which  are  to  ensue  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  working  rules  for  clerks,  freight  handlers 
and  station  employees,  was  impeached  by  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  chairman  of  the 
Western  Committee  on  Public  Relations  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives,  in  a  statement  issued  on  January  30. 

"The  press  and  public  recently  have  been  misled  by  mis- 
information emanating  from  the  office  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  the  incident  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,"  Mr.  Felton  said. 

"On  January  28  a  statement  headed  'From  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board'  was  given  to  the  press  regarding  an 
order  the  Labor  Board  had  issued  changing  certain  rules  in 
the  national  agreements  made  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
under  federal  control  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees.  Referring  to  the  changes  in  two  rules  which  were 
made,  the  statement  emanating  from  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  said,  'These  two  changes  in  the  rules  are  expected  to 
save  the  railroads  many  millions  of  dollars — any  exact  esti- 
mate being  impossible  owing  to  fluctuating  business  and 
traffic  conditions.  Railroad  critics  of  the  national  agreements 
in  past  hearings  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  contended 
that  these  two  rules  cost  the  roads  great  sums,  even  hinting 
at  amounts  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  but  experts  attached  to 
the  board  say  that  $15,000,000  is  a  conservative  estimate.' 

"This  whole  statement  regarding  estimated  savings,  al- 
though emanating  from  the  Labor  Board,  was  a  fabrication. 

"First,  no  witness  for  the  railways  in  hearings  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  ever  estimated  that  the  two  rules  in 
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question  cost  the  railways  $50,000,000  a  year,  and  therefore 

no  witness  for  the  railways  ever  intimated  that  by  changing 

o  rules  this  amount  could  be  saved. 

-  Dond,  the  statistical  department  of  the    Labor  Board 

itself  estimated— not  at  $15,000,000     but  at  $4,823,524.84 

the  total  saving  that  could  be  made  by  changes  in  these  rules. 

"The  result  was  to  give  a  large  part  of  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  saving  made  liy  these  changes  in  rules 
was  ten  times  as  great  as  was  estimated  by  the  hoard's  own 
statistical  department.  Furthermore,  some  railways  which 
have  carefully  checked  their  figures  are  unable  to  find  that 
the  changes  in  rules  in  question  will  enable  them  to  make 
any  savings  that  are  more  than  negligible. 

■'The  pre--  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  matter,  because  it  is  wholly  unjust  to  give  the 
public  a  grossly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  reductions  in  rail- 
way  labor  com-  which  the  Labor  Board  is  making  by  its 
revision  of  the  working  rules." 

No  comment  ha>  been  made  at  the  Labor  Board.  Several 
members  are  not  in  Chicago  and  it  is  understood  that  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  until  the  full  hoard  can  assemble. 


Rules  for  Recovery  of  Excess  Income 

Tin   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Janu 
made  public  an  order  dated  January   16  prescribing 
regulations  for  the  ascertainment   and  collection  of  the 
amount-  due  the  government  under  the  so-called  "recapture" 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  in  the  case  of  roads  earn- 
ing a  net  railway  operating  income  in  exec.--  of  6  per  cent     l  hi 
commission  has  decided  that  the  first  computation  to  be  made 
of  the     tcess  i  irnings  shall  be  made  for  that  part  of  the 
year   1920  during  which  the  roads   were  operated   without 
guaranty  from  the  government  and  that  thereafter  the  com- 
putation shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  calendar  years.     For 
oad     ire  n  quired  to  report  bj    Feb 
ruary   I.     There  had  been  some  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  commission  would  use  for  this  purpose  the  first  twelve 
month-  after  the  expiration  of  the  guaranty,  which  would 
ning  September  30,  1920,  for  most  of  the 
I  i   the  period  make-  some  difference 

■    during  the  last  four  months  of  1920  the  increased 
:   md  the  volume  of  tram,  was  heavy  until 

-    I    roads   earned 
annual  rate  of  4.52   per  cent,   for  October  4.84   per  cent,   for 

nber   I  $9  per  cent,  and  for  December  0.29  per  cent, 
u  for  the  year  ending  August  30,  1921,  the  net  operat- 
ing income  represented  a  return  of  onl)  aboul  2.9  per  cent 
I  be  differei  ■  mparativel      light  for  the  roads 

hole,  although  wide  variation-  ma\  exist  as  to  differ 
tds,  but  b)  the  odd  months  oi 

made  possibh  to  proceed  hereafteT  on  the  basis  of  the  calen- 
.;,  win,  I,  i-  also  the  railroad  fisi  al  yeai 
I  he  order  provides  in  part  as  follow-: 

//  u   ordtrtd 

I      T|,at   ,],.  i    which   net   railwaj 

Hed    by    -"<  h 

propertj    held    for   and 

uitpoi  tatiori  an-  to  I"    i  omputed  shall 

in  ending  on  Decembei  31,  reapectivelj 

k  r    whit  li   ai  cepted    the   provisions  oi 

■  ■    \.  i.  1920,  the  '  ■ 

ihall   be   aeptemh  i 
both   inclusive      In   the 

lid  section  209 
i   which  mch 

II  he   Mar.  li   '     1920,  I      D 

i  i    ended 

be   pri  limit  income 

■  ition  as 


December,  both  inclusive,  m  for  the  months  i  i  March  to  Decem- 

th  inclusive,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  three  years  ended 
June  30,  1917,  bears  to  the  total  net  railway  operating  income  for 
the  same  three  year-. 

3.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  the  reporting 
carrier  or  carriers  shall  be  based  preliminarily,  in  the  case  of 
carriers  which  made  such  returns  directly  or  indirectly,  upon 
the  amount  reported  or  used  by  such   carrier  or  carriers  a>  the 

[ate  value  of  railway  property  held   for  and  used  by  them 

in    the    service    of    transportation    in    thi  g    entitled    "m 

the  matter  of  the  applications  of  carrier-  in  official,  southern,  and 

tiort    territories   for   authority    to   increase   rates," 

Docket   No.   Ex   Parte  74,  with  adjustments   I 

New  lines,  extensions  and  additions,  md  betterments; 
Retirements ; 
i  I      Amounts  of  property  for  which  permission  to  retain  caru- 
Ulder  paragraph    (18)    of   Sectioi     IS         '    the    Interstate   Com- 
\ct  has  been  granted  :  and 
(</)     Other  increases  or  deer. 
properly  affecting  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway   property  vi 
such   carriers   held   for   and   used   in  the   service  of  transportation. 
1  or  reported  by  the  carrier  and  supported  by  detailed  ex 
planations.     The  value  of  such  railway  property,  as  reported,  will 
be  corrected  and  the  actual  value  will  be  determined  in  the  manner 
led  in  paragraph   i4l   of  section   15a  of  the   Interstate  Com 
merce  Act,  and   corresponding  adjustment-   in  amounts   recover- 
able by  and  payable  to  the  commission  will   be  effected.     In  the 
case  of  those   carriers   which   did   not   directly   or   indirectly   make 
returns   in   connection   with    Ex    Parte   74,   the   investment   in    road 
and  equipment  as  of  December  31,  1919.  with  proper  adjustments 
as   hereinabove   indicated   will   he  used    tor   preliminary   computa- 
tions, and  these   preliminary   computations    will   be   similarly    cor- 
rmination  of  actual  values  in  accordance  with 
paragraph    (4)   of  section  15a  of  the   Interstate  Commerce   Act. 

4.  Trie  establishment  of  preliminary  bases  for  prorating  the 
return  of  6  per  cent,  or  ascertaining  property  values  to  which  the 
rate  is  applicable,  does  not  preclude  any  carrier  from  using  such 

tlier  bases  a-  it  considers  more  equitable  and  in  accord  with  the 
facts;    such   other   bases,   however,    must    he    fully    and    properly 
■  ted. 
It  is  further  ordered,  That  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  rules  and 
ii ination   and   recovery   of   t 
come   payable   under   section   15a   of  the   Interstate   Commeri 
each    and    every    carrier    by    railroad,    or    partly    by    railroad    and 
partly  by   water,  within  the  continental   United   States,  subject   to 
ol  the  Interstate  Commei       Vet,  excluding- 
it  companies  and  express   compan 
Street  or  suburban  electric  railways  unless  operated  a-  a 

part   of   a   general   steam   railroad    sysUui   of   transportation: 
(c)      Interurban    electric    railw  ted    a-    a    part 

general  steam  railroad  system  ol  transportation  or  < 
in   the   general   transportation  of   freight  ;   and 

(</)      Any    belt  line    railroad,    terminal     switching    railroad,    or 

other   terminal    facility,   owned   exclusive!)    and    maintained,   oper- 

itrolled  b)   any  st.it  subdivision  thereof. 

shall  on  or  before  February  1.   I  the  si   retary  of 

the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission,    Washington,   D.   t\.  the 

following   matters  : 

1.  The  amount  by  which  its  net  railwaj   operating  income  for 

iod  ended  December  31,  1920,  was  in  excess  of  that  per- 

'    of  the   value  of   i.iilw.n    ci  Id    tor  and    Used  by   it 

mi    the    service    of    transportation,    established    by    the    foregoing 
rules,   Willi   explanation   and  details  of  the   manner   in   which   sucri 
income   was  computed,  or.  in   the  event   there   was  r 

excess   railwaj    operating  income,  that    fact,   with   corresponding 

calculations  and   details  in  support  of  the   return. 

2.  In   cases   where  excess  net    railwav   operating   incom. 
ported,  a  Statement  of  the  title  of  the  fund  account  in  which  one 
half    of    such    excess    was    placed,    when    such    reserve    fund    wa- 
lled, the  amount   placed  in  that    fund,  and  how  the  assets 

in  that  fund  arc  represented  or  held. 

.V     The    amount    of    the    remaining    one  half    of    tl  • 

is  preliminarily    computed  paid   to  the  imerce 

.ion      and      when     and      how      such      amount      was      paid 

If  unpaid  the  amount  should  he  paid  In   remittance  to  oi   draft 
in    favoi    oi    ii,,-    interstate   Commerce   Commission    transmitted 
B    Mi  i  .e  '\  mmerce 

Commission,  Washington,   l'    < 
i      i  the  railwaj   propei  tj    >l  the  reporting 

tal    vi. nt    in   detail   of   the    manner    in    which 
JUCh    value   is  arrived    al   and   a    full   explanation   as   to   the   method 

in  winch  the  values  eri  have  been 

where  propertj   values  and  income  are  con 

, -I.  in  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (6) 

in  15a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce    \c\      In  such 

tull  explanation  should  lie  given  of  the  reasons  whj    the  group 

under  common  control,  m 


Electric  Traction  for  Steam  Railroads 

Tendencies  of  Practice  in  the  United  States — Limitations  and 
Advantages  of  Equipment  Used 


Akepoki  mi  heavy  electrii  traction,  which  deals  partic- 
ularly with  results  obtained  in  the  United  States  and 
<  inula,  has  been  prepared  for  the  ninth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  International  Railway  Association  by 
George  Gibbs,  chief  engineer  of  traction.  Long  Island.  The 
report  deals  with  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  rail- 
way man  w^ho  has  been  in  contact  with  the  technical  details, 
but  who  is  writing  for  those  not  specially  versed  in  them. 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  unusually  thor- 
ough fashion  and  has  made  a  number  of  pertinent  statements 
\ill  worth  the  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  heavy  electric 
traction.     The  outstanding  parts  of  the  report  follow: 

In  1910  electric  traction  was  in  service  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  on  1 1  different  railroads,  including  a  total 
of  873  miles  of  track.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1920  the  num- 
ber of  roads  had  increased  to  19  and  the  miles  of  track  to 
3370. 

This  indicates  considerable  growth  in  the  use  of  electric 
traction  during  a  ten-year  period,  but  tin-  greater  part  is  due 
to  projects  determined  upon  prior  to  the  war.  It  may  be 
said  that  for  the  past  six  years  electric  traction  has  been 
in  the  condition  of  arrested  development — a  situation  which 
unfortunately,  applies  in  some  measure  to  its  technical  as 
well  as  to  its  physical  aspect. 

Advantages  Secured 

The  reasons  for  which  electric  operation  has  been  adopted 
have  been  so  often  stated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  them  at  length,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  note  that  the 
trend  of  development  of  electric  traction  in  America  has 
primarily  been  to  secure  better  operating  conditions,  thus: 

( 1 )  For  terminals,  in  large  cities  where  tunnel  approaches 
are  generally  involved  (or  in  long  tunnels  elsewhere)  and 
usually  where  steam  locomotives  are  objectionable.  Also, 
because  switching  and  idle  power  movements  can  be  reduced 
by  using  motor-car  trains  instead  of  locomotives  for  haulage. 
These  advantages  may  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  a 
terminal  or  a  tunnel. 

(2)  On  heavy  gradients  (sometimes  in  connection  with 
hazardous  steam  operated  tunnels)  where  the  running  speeds 
with  steam  traction  are  low;  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
line  and  effect  substantial  operating  savings. 

(3)  For  short-haul  (suburban)  passenger  services,  to  in- 
crease track  capacity  because  of  quicker  schedules  in  services 
having  many  stops,  and  incidentally,  to  foster  business,  due 
to  the  attractiveness  of  electric  operation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  traveller. 

(4)  In  certain  cases  for  long-haul  services;  for  the  main 
purpose  of  securing  operating  economy  in  districts  where 
coal  is  expensive  and  where  cheap  hydro-electric  power  can 
be  obtained. 

In  other  words,  the  great  majority  of  the  installations  have 
been  undertaken  to  facilitate  operation  over  some  particu- 
larly difficult  or  congested  portion  of  a  railway.  In  all  cases 
the  direct  operating  savings  plus  the  indirect  advantages  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  adoption  of  electric  haulage. 

Locomotives 

No  approximation,  even,  to  a  standard  electric  locomotive 
design  has  been  arrived  at.  The  problems  still  ahead  for 
solution  are  both  electrical  and  mechanical ;  the  former  await 
the  selection  of  a  system  and  the  development  and  perfection 
of  apparatus,  the  latter  relate  to  the  working  out  of  methods 


ot  transmitting  power  from  the  motur~  to  the  driving  wheels 
and  securing  the  best  type  of  locomotive  structure  for  perfect 
tracking  properties.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  seri- 
ous problems  awaiting  solution  at  present  are  mechanical, 
rather  than  electrical;  motors  and  control  of  both  the  D.  C. 
and  the  A.  C.  types  work  well;  of  the  mechanical  features 
we  know  little  of  a  conclusive  nature — experience  has  been 
too  limited  with  electric  locomotives. 

Motors  direct-geared  to  axles  are  suitable  only  for  slow- 
speed  locomotives,  such  as  those  for  switching  or  freight 
services.  For  the  heaviest  requirements  of  freight  haulage, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  type  is  the  best,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  the  drive  to  produce  a  stable  wheel-group- 
ing; also,  because  the  heavy  motor  masses  have  a  very  low 
center  of  gravity  and  the  un-spring-borne  weights  are  very 
considerable.  Large  motors,  furthermore,  produce  severe 
side  shocks  in  curving  and  with  track  in  poor  surface,  and 
hub-liner  wear  is  apt  to  be  great. 

Locomotives  equipped  with  quill  driven  geared  motors, 
should  produce  better  results  in  the  above  respects,  but  only 
in  degree.  A  quill  drive  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory 
for  very  heavy  service,  because  mechanically  it  is  difficult  to 
find  space  for  conservatively  designed  springs,  and  if  the 
quill  is  not  maintained  normally  concentric  with  the  axle 
severe  bending  stresses  are  set  up  in  the  springs  at  each  revo- 
lution of  the  wheels,  whereas  a  helical  spring  should  be  sub- 
jected to  torsional  stresses  only.  Therefore,  quill  drive 
appears  to  have  a  distinct  limitation  in  successful  applica- 
tion to  electric  locomotives. 

The  type  of  locomotive  which  has  the  motor  armature 
mounted  rigidly  on  the  axle,  requires  many  axles  for  heavy 
traction,  and  a  locomotive  wheel  arrangement  which  is  some- 
what complicated  and  unfavorable  for  tracking.  It  has  been 
used  for  high  speed  work,  however,  in  cases  where  track 
construction  is  of  the  heaviest  character  and  its  maintenance 
is  of  the  highest  order;  its  field  is  limited  to  high  speed 
service  because  of  low  output  of  the  motors  at  low  speeds. 

Gearless  motors  flexibly  suspended  around  the  axles,  may 
be  used  for  high  speed  passenger  locomotives  with  either 
D.  C.  or  A.  C.  traction,  but  it  is  not  an  economical  type  as 
regards  first  cost  of  motors  and  it  has  a  low  center  of  gravity 
of  the  running  gear.  It  is  furthermore  subject  to  the  diffi- 
culty mentioned  above  in  securing  durable  spring-driving 
mechanism. 

Locomotives  having  gearless  motors  and  rod  drive  are 
suitable  for  high-speed  passenger  work  with  both  D.  C.  and 
A.  C.  motors,  and  this  type  of  drive  allows  the  most  desirable 
wheel  arrangement  and  weight  distribution  for  perfect  track- 
ing qualities  of  the  locomotive.  The  motors,  however,  are 
very  large  and  costly  because  of  their  low  speed  and  their 
limited  capacity;  the  type  is  not  suitable  for  low-speed 
service. 

The  type  of  locomotive  having  geared  motors  and  a  rod 
drive,  offers  the  most  flexible  and  promising  solution  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  locomotive  construction,  because  of  the 
allowable  variation  in  wheel  arrangement  and  in  motor 
mounting  and  capacity;  it  permits  most  perfect  tracking 
qualities  for  a  great  variety  of  designs  and  running  speeds. 
It  is  suitable  both  for  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  traction  systems. 

Side  rods  connecting  the  various  driving  wheels  are  desir- 
able in  all  types  to  prevent  slipping  of  independent  axles  and 
to  thus  obtain  maximum  traction,  especially  with  D.  C.  mo- 
tors having  series-multiple  control. 
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A  ombination  of  driving  and  carrying  axles  is  desirable, 
unsymmetrical  wheel  distribution,  to  assist  in  proper 
tracking.  This  point  was  clearly  brought  out  by  the  experi- 
ments made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1909  when  it 
took  up  the  design  ol  its  electric  locomotives  for  use  in  the 
New  York  Terminal  (Re  November  19  and  No- 

vember 26,   1921). 

Motor  Cars 

American  practice  tends  to  a  motor  car  which  will  have 
the  lai  :  r  capacity  consistent  with  the  economical 

limits  to  the  application  of  suffix  ient  motive  power  to  the  car. 
nomy  in  equipment  and  maintenance  cost  is  obtained 
by  using  two  motors  only  and  mounting  them  on  one  truck, 
li  rn  car  of  steel  construction  and  of  about  70  feet 
length  over-all  will  satisfy  these  conditions.  It  will  weigh, 
without  electric  equipment,  but  including  full  seated  passen- 
ger load,  about  50  tons  (100,000  lb.).  Two  motors  will 
give  i  capacity  oi  about  500  bp.  total  for  the  car,  and  with 
this  capacity  the  most  exacting  local  service  schedules  can 
be  iH-rformed.  if  all  ear-  in  the  train  are  equipped  with 
motors. 

Existing  electrifications  for  such  service  are  now  con- 
ducted by  the  650-volt  I>.  C.  system,  by  the  high  tension 
single-phase  A.  C.  system,  and  by  the  1.500-volt  D.  ( 
tern  with  two  motors  per  car:  the  high  tension  (3,000  volts) 
direct  current  system,  requires  four  motors  per  car.  because 
of  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  voltage  in  each  motor  to 
1,500,  and  to  obtain  series-parallel  control  of  the  motors. 
Motor-car  equipments  for  the  o,000-volt  system  have  not  yet 
been  under  practical  trial  on  any  electrified  steam  railway  in 
Am.  ri 

Current  Collection 

Third  rail  conductors  have  sufficient  current  earning 
capacity  for  all  traction  conditions  even  with  low  voltages, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  third  rail  working  conductor  sys- 
tems have  become  obsolete  for  general  railway  electrification 
in  America. 

The    overhead    working    conductor    systems    will    become 

rd  in  the  future  for  general  electrification,  and  the  two 

important   e]  lamely,   the  alternating   current 

and  the  high  ten-ion  direct  current  must  be  adapted   fur  all 

requirement-   with   this   form  of  conductor. 

•  ite  of  the  art.  tin    ll,000-volt  alternating 
.urrent  system  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  well  adapted  for 

from  an  overhead  conductor  under  all  con- 
■  with  on  American  railway.-:  it  i-  reliable  an 

|  hi  It  direct-current  system, 

■  •  seems  less  certain  and  remain-  to  be 

of  the  dini.  ult  conditions  that  must 

I:  difficult  current  Collection   is  undeiiial.K    a  handicap 
•    this    particular    ele.  tri.     System    and    will 

indard  unless  -cm.' 
another  nature  are  possible  in 

lire-it    current    ap 
which  will  outweigh  the  present  and  probable'  future  advan- 
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Substations 
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onstant  attendance  by  installing  automatic  means,  con- 
trolled by  the  load  conditions,  to  cut  the  apparatus  in  and  out 
of  circuit.  A  description  is  entirely  too  technical  for  inser- 
tion in  a  report  of  this  kind  but  it  may  be  said  that  auto- 
matic substations  have  been  employed  for  interurban  traction 
work  and  are  in  process  of  development.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  pa--  upon  the  results  obtained  or  to  assign  a  definite  field 
tor  their  use.      The  control  mechanism  is  necessarily  compli- 

delic  etc-  and  expensive  and  probably  has  serious  limita- 
tions as  regards  its  use  for  important  traction  installations 
on  steam  railways.  It  is  possible  they  may  be  used  in  these 
'Ut  as  an  adjunct  only,  to  assist  and  simplify  the  work 
of  the  regular  attendants  in  emergen 

Standardization   and    Power   Supply 

Until  recently,  in  America,  there  has  been  no  concerted 
action  looking  to  the  standardization  of  the  important 
features  of  any  system,  much  less  fixing  upon  any  one  sys- 
tem as  a  standard  for  all  work.  Hut  at  the  present  time 
this  question  has  lx-en  brought  very  much  to  the  fore. 

There  exists  no  sufficient  and  comparable  operating  data 
covering  all  kinds  of  traffic  from  which  to  conclude  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems 
most  generally  advocated  today,  i.  e..  the  "alternating'*  and 
the  "direct"  current. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  state  of  the  art  to  determine  and  fix 
the  features  of  any  one  system  to  the  extent  required  for  pur- 
pose of  useful  standardization  without  restricting  the  future 
and  desirable  development  of  the  system  selected.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  high-tension  direct  current  system  should  be 
decided  upon  as  standard,  no  practical  advantage  would 
result  unless  the  voltage  should  be  fixed:  no  one  knows  how- 
ever at  present,  what  voltage  should  be  adopted  as  a  finality 
for  this  system  and  a  change  in  a  voltage  once  established  is 
a  serious  matter  in  a  direct  current  system,  as  it  would  make 
obsolete  practically  all  features  of  an  installation  in  use. 

Neither  system,  as  now  developed  and  applied  to  a  typical 
general  case,  differs  greatly  in  first  and  operating 

There  is  danger  in  endeavoring  now  to  arrive  at  one  stand- 
ard system  of  being  unduly  influenced  in  favor  of  one  which 
i-  at  the  time  enjoying  the  greatest  Use.  and  which  may  have 
lie  onl)  one  available  at  the  time  of  installation.  An 
example  ol  a  system  which  operates  well,  but  which  is  con- 
ceded to  be  already  out  of  date  for  certain  kinds  of  railway 
in  America,  is  the  600-volt  direct  current  third  rail 
system.  Mam  line'  railroads  here  are  no  longer  seriously 
considering  the  third  rail  in  any  form  for  important  main 
line  electrification   work.      Tin-  however,   the  one 

mo-t  perfectl)  developed  as  all  feature-  and  de-tails  have  been 
thoroughly  tried  out  and  weak  point-  eliminated.  But  it  is 
the  realization  of  its  limitations  which  has  caused  inventus 
:k  to  higher  voltages  and  bj  so  doing  to  get  away  from 
the  third  rail  unl  back  to  an  overhead  working  condu.  I 
tem  Assuming  that  the  above  statemi  nts  are'  well  founded,  and 
the  writer  believes  from  hi-  experience  that  they  are  true,  it 
would  appear  that  the  developmeni 

...ling  along  normal   and   log  I   present   and   that 

there  i--  no  re.. -on  to  force  a  COflclusii  n    it  this  time  by  hast) 

action  in    iny  direction,     Howevei    then    i-  some  reason  to 

thai  tin-  orderl)   consider..-,      of  the  subject  will  not 

continue  becaua  of  the  views  which  are  being  generally  n> 

,|  b)  those  who  are  not  engaged  m  operating  the  rail- 

!  with  othi  r   indusu  i  l 

pbc  it.  because   thi  in  the  -ima- 

rrcal  electrical  manufacturing  companies  in 

Amen.a.  one  i-  committed  at  •     v  of  the 

dire,  t  current  system,   unl  does  noi  offer  train  equipment  for 

the  alternating  current  system;  thi   other  company  ha 

nsible  for  the  developmeni  ol   the  alternating  current 
i.iit   "ill  furnish  direct  current 
•  the  .  ustonv  r  pi 
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The  telegraph  and  ttie  telephone  companies  are  unfriendly 
to  alternating  current  traction  because  they  believe  this  sys- 
tem may  cause  them  expense  or  difficulty  to  prevent  inductive 
effects  from  the  traction  current.  The  commercial  central 
power  companies  appear  to  consider  it  to  their  interest  to 
advocate  the  use  of  direct  current  traction  as  the  easiest  sys- 
tem for  them  to  supply  power  to,  and  they  are  now  beginning 
to  plan  for  the  future  railway  power  business.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  attitude  these  power  companies  find  it  advan- 
tageous for  their  commercial  lighting  and  power  loads  to  use 
60-cycle  current;  this  frequency  is  suitable  for  direct  current 
traction,  but  cannot  be  used  for  alternating  current  traction 
in  the  present  state  of  the  art,' without  changing  the  frequency 
locally,  which  means  added  expense,  hence  they  are  opposed 
to  the  latter  system. 

While  the  above  interests  have  decided  views  and  are 
expressing  them,  the  railways  who  must  use  the  apparatus 
have  not  considered  it  necessary  actively  to  advocate  any 
particular  electric  system;  they  are  trying  out  what  they  have 
got  and  are  awaiting  further  information.     Electrical  engi- 


neers, competent  to  pass  upon  the  operating  as  well  as  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  question,  are  not  very  numerous  nor 
very  influential,  as  compared  with  the  powerful  interests 
which  are  taking  a  decided  stand  upon  the  subject,  and  engi- 
neers are,  furthermore,  divided  in  their  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  advocate  any  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  another, 
and  favors  a  further  trial  of  both  the  alternating  and  the 
high  tension  direct  current  systems.  However,  it  will  be 
apparent  from  what  he  has  said  in  this  report  that  he  con- 
siders high  tension  alternating  current  to  have  at  present  the 
greater  number  of  demonstrated  advantages  for  general  rail- 
way use  and  to  hold  out  the  most  promise  for  the  future. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  standardize  now,  it 
would  seem  to  him  illogical  to  select  the  high  voltage  direct 
current  system  which  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  all  railway 
operating  conditions,  and  which  appears  difficult  of  applica- 
tion to  some,  and  to  discard  a  system  which  has  been  so 
applied  and  is  operating  economically  and  well  in  all  cases. 
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he  uses  of  railway  valuation  and  the  purpose  to 
which  it  may  be  put  may  be  treated  largely  under  the 
heads  of: 

(1)  Those  uses  which  are  written  into  the  Transportation  act 
of  1920,  and  (2)  general  purposes  for  which  valuation  is  avail- 
able hut  which  have  not  been  made  obligatory  under  the  law. 

Under  section  1S-A  of  the  Transportation  act  of  1920,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  required  to  prescribe  just  and 
reasonable  rates  under  which  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  or  as  a 
whole  in  each  rate  group  or  territory,  as  the  commission  may 
designate,  may  earn  an  aggregate  net  railway  operating  income 
equal  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  used  within  that  rate  group  in  the  service  of  transpor- 
tation. It  is  not  to  be  argued  that  the  valuation  work  now  being 
conducted  and  approaching  completion  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  the  sole  and  only  measure  of  value 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  disputed  that  this  valuation  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important  single  factor  in  determining  that  value. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  tangible,  definite,  and  unmistakable  fact 
which  is  available  to  anybody  who  is  charged  with  determining 
the  "fair  value"  of  railway  properties,  but,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  by  the  courts,  the  physical  value  of  the  prop- 
erties must  be  modified  by  other  factors  and  considered  in  con- 
nection with  them  in  fixing  the   sum  of  "fair  value." 

(a)  Under  the  transportation  act,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  required  to  designate  the  limits  of  rate  groups 
and  to  determine  the  aggregate  value  of  railway  properties  within 
such  groups.  Having  determined  that  value  as  a  whole,  it  shall 
prescribe  rates  which  will  yield  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  value  of  the  properties.  If  the  rate  structure  is 
too  low,  there  will  immediately  arise  the  question  of  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  devoted  to  public  service.  Therefore,  it 
follows  that  the  value  must  be  established  definitely  and  on  legal 
grounds.  The  value  of  each  rate  group  having  been  determined, 
it  becomes  possible  to  test  the  rate  level  as  between  the  different 
groups  and  to  modify  or  adjust  such  rate  levels  in  accordance 
with     the     needs     of     the     country     as     a     whole.       The     val- 

:  on  Appropriations 


uation  work  shows  the  property  devoted  to  common  carrier 
service  separately  for  each  state  and  for  the  railroad  system  as 
a  whole,  so  that  it  becomes  possible  to  apportion  the  properties 
used  in  interstate,  as  distinguished  from  intrastate  service,  and  to 
fix  rates  for  these  two  different  classes  of  traffic. 

(b)  Under  the  same  section  (15-A)  the  commission  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  value  of  each  individual  railroad  prop- 
erty and  to  ascertain  the  net  railway  operating  income  under  the 
rates  prescribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  If  this  return  is 
in  excess  of  the  figure  set  by  the  commission  as  reasonable,  one- 
half  of  such  excess  is  impounded  by  the  carrier  in  a  reserve 
fund,  the  uses  of  which  are  described  in  the  act ;  the  remaining  one- 
half  is  to  be  recaptured  by  the  commission  and  added  to  the  con- 
tingent fund,  from  which  loans  shall  be  made  to  railroads  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  valuation  work  conducted  under  section  19-A  of  the  act 
is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  provision. 

(c)  Under  section  S,  paragraph  4,  the  commission  is  required 
to  prepare  and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railway 
properties  in  the  United  States  into  a  limited  number  of  systems, 
the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  together  with  the  capital  stock  out- 
standing, of  which  is  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  consolidated 
properties  as  determined  by  the  commission  under  section  19-A. 
the  so-called  valuation  act.  In  this  paragraph  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  commission  shall  proceed  immediately  to  the 
ascertainment  of  such  value  of  the  properties  involved  in  any 
proposed  consolidation.  The  valuation  so  fixed  shall  also  form 
the  basis  for  the  rental  of  property  by  one  carrier  to  another  and 
the  basis  of  payment  for  joint  use  of  facilities. 

(d)  Exclusive  of  the  consolidation  just  referred  to,  the  total 
value  of  securities  issued  by  a  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  properties  as  determined  by  the  commission,  and  no 
carrier  may  put  out  a  security  issue  without  the  appoval  of  the 
commission  having  been  first  obtained ;  thus  security  issues,  both 
existing  and  proposed,  rest  directly  upon  the  value  as  determined 
under  section  19-A  of  the  act. 

(e)  Carriers  are  authorized  to  set  up,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commission,  reserve  and  depreciation  funds,  and  the  additions 
which  may  be  made  in  any  year  are  based  upon  percentages  of 
the  value  as  found  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
accordance     with     section     19-A,     the     valuation     act.      Both    the 
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amount  and  the  uses  to  which  such  reserve  and  depreciation  funds 
may  be  devoted  are  expressly  set  forth  in  the  transportation  act. 
The  commission  is  empowered  under  the  act  to  make 
to  carriers  out  of  the  revolving  or  contingent  fund  set  up 
as  heretofore  mentioned  and  to  lease  to  carriers  equipment  pur- 
chased out  of  that  fund.  It  is  implied  in  the  act  that  the  ad- 
equacy of  the  security  for  such  loans  shall  be  tested  by  the 
value  of  the  properties  together  with  other  considerations  re- 
lating to  the  carrier  applying  for  the  loan. 

Other  Uses 

The   foregoing  are  some  of  the   essential  uses   in  the  transpor- 
tation  act  to  which   the   valuation   authorized   in   section   1 
required   to   he  put.      In  addition   to  these,  there  are   cerain  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  put.  not  at  present  written  into  law. 

25  years  or  more  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  val- 
uation  act.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  consistently 
called  to  the  attcnti  gress  the  necessity   for  a  valuation 

road  properties  in  order  that  a  check  of  the  balance 
sheets  of  carriers  might  be  made  and  the  system  of  accounting 
for  all  roads  might  be  standardized. 

-     rcely    less    important    than    the    regulatory    power    of 
mmission    itself    is    the   effect   on    the   investing    public   of 
comprehensive   knowledge   of   the   financial   condition   of   the   rail- 
roads.    Railroad    credit    for   many   years   has    been    impaired   to 
such  an  extent  that  it  i-   impossible   for  carriers  to  finance  their 
■perations  on  an  adequate  scale  or  at  reasonable  interest  charges. 
Everything    which    will    tend    to    restore    confidence    is    essential. 
and  a   complete   inventory  and   exposition  of   the  assets,   financial 
condition,   and   ..pirating   revenues   and   expenses   is   best   calcula- 
ted  to   produce   this   result.     The   hnpi  roadcast   that 
many    railroad    securit]     issues    are    !•>    a    greater    or    less    extent 
"watered,"  and  whether  or  not  this  impr  11  iounded.  it 
•  ssary  to  determine  the  fact. 
I'nder   the    Clayton    Act     the    commission    is    required   to 
in    advance   of   the   letting   of   the   contract   expenditures 
^50.000  per  annum.     There  has  been  gathered 
by   the    Bureau   of   Valuation   information   relating   to  every  con- 
ceivable    form    of   construction    or    purchase,    and    this    should    be 
checking    th  '    prices 
and  the  character  of  work  t..  be  done  under  such  contracts  which 
the  commission   is   required  to  approve  or  deny.     It   should   form 
the  basis   for,  estimates  or  at  least  a  criterion  for  checkii  c 
new    contract   or    pt 

((/i     Anj  ernment    ac- 

cjui-iti.  n.    either   outright    i  r    in    any    modified    form,    can   not    be 

•  nth     carried    forward,    nor    can    any    proposed    plan    be 

v.  ithout  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  properties. 
The   valuation    work   nov  formed   by   the   corn- 

should,    and    doubtless    will,    when    completed,    be    largely 
with     the    taxation    ..i    railroad    properties 
■ 


stands  the  question  of  reasonable  railway  taxation.  Some  few- 
states  tax  railways  on  the  basis  of  earnings,  but  there  is  no 
tendency  for  this  practice  to  become  general.  The  result  is 
that  railway  taxation  fails  to  show  that  degree  of  uniformity 
which  one  might  reasonably  expect  in  view  of  the  general  uni- 
formit)  .  f  method.  Since  railway  taxes  amount  to  between 
4  and  5  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  operating  expenses, 
and  since  on  this  account  a  reasonable  charge  on  interstate  traffic 
e  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  states  administer 
their  taxing  laws,  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  the  valuation  of 
railway  properties  becomes  a  matter  of  Federal  concern.  As 
the  \  ablation  of  each  carrier  is  determined  by  the  commission 
this  figure  is  served  upon  the  states  in  which  the  carrier  is 
located,  together  with  the  underlying  data  showing  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  property  between  the  several  states.  There 
thus  becomes  available  to  each  state  not  only  the  appraisal  of 
the  properties  within  its  limits,  but  also  the  figures  of  value 
property  as  a  whole.  Each  state  therefore  has  at  its 
hand  full  information  upon  which  it  may  proceed  to  fix  the 
taxes  of  such  of  the  property  as  lies  within  its  borders.  Whether 
it  makes  use  of  this  information  or  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
concern  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  the  methods  adopted  within 
the  several  states  be  uniform. 

(/')  One  of  the  major  features  in  the  accounting  report  under- 
lie valuation  published  by  the  commission  is  a  financial 
and  corporate  history  of  the  carrier.  This  consists  of  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  facts  and  without  any  inference 
being  drawn  therefrom.  Its  utility  is  at  once  apparent.  If 
much  or  any  of  the  unsound  financing,  against  which  so  much 
popular  criticism  has  been  directed,  has  been  practiced,  that  fact 
will  appear;  if  not,  the  record  will  show  for  itself.  If  the 
former,  an  exposition  of  the  pertinent  facts  will  do  much  toward 
correcting  the  situation,  both  by  throwing  the  light  of  publicity 
■  in  the  subject  and  by  pointing  the  wa\  toward  corrective  and 
preventive  legislation  If  the  latter,  a  clearing  away 
picion    will    greatly    benefit    the    rail-  the    in- 

ilic,  and  the  credit  structure  of  the  entire  country. 

There  is  just  one  thing  further  I  should  like  to  say.  There 
ire  ,i  great  many  extravagant  statements  made  about  over- 
i  apitalization  and  other  irregularities.  1  am  firmly  convince. t 
that  this  valuation  will  throw  more  true  light  upon  and  do 
more  to  restore  the  financial  Stability  of  the  railroads  than 
anything  I  know,  and  I  think  that  the  public  will  have  a 
much  clearer  conception  of  the  railroad  problem,  and  expen- 
ditures will  be  more  clearly  explained  and  scrutinized  than 
has  heretofore  been  possible.  Congress  will  have  available 
all  necessary  fat  ts  on  which  to  base  further  legislation,  I 
know  frryn  long  experience  that  if  this  valuation  had  been 
started  years  ago.  it  would  have  prevented  such  dis 
\ .  ■•    1  la ven  and  I  • 


Two  Types  of  Container  ( 


Left  the  New  York  Central   Car;   on   thr    Kin' 
Rail    Transportation    Company 
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Freight  Car  Loading  Freight  Transportation  de  Luxe 


Washington.   D.   C. 

Tin    m'Mhik  of  i.irs  loaded  with  avenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  January  21  was  738,275,  according  to 
the  weekly  report  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.     This  not  only  represents  an 
increase  over  the  week  before  but  an  increase  of  nearly  30,000 


The    Dukant    Motors    Corporation,    New    York    city, 
replying  to  our  inquiry  concerning  recent  large  ship- 
ments of  automobiles,  and  correcting  an  error  in  a  news 
item  printed  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  14,  gives  the 
following  notes  of  three  train-loads  sent  in  December  to  Cali- 
fornia.    Availing  themselves  of  the  advertising  value  of  these 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED— WEEK    ENDED     SATURDAY,     JANUARY     14.     192-' 


Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


Year 

I  astern    1922 

1921 
n-    1922 

1921 
ntas   1922 

1921 
Southern    1922 

1921 
Northwestern     1922 

1921 
I'entral     Western 1922 

1921 
Southwestern      1922 

1921 
Total   all    roads 1922 

1921 

1920 

Week  ended: 

Tanuary  14.  . .    ....  1922 

January     7 1922 

December   31 1921 

December   24 1921 

December   17 192'. 


Grain 

and  grain 

products 

8,350 

6,314 

2,514 

1.964 

244 

135 

4,268 

3,900 

15,743 

13,617 

13.891 

14,223 

5,177 

5,332 

50,187 

45,485 

40,820 

50,18? 
40,673 
30.075 
36,793 
47.383 


Live 

stock 

3,534 

4,396 

3,618 

4,239 

75 

113 

2,598 

2,094 

11,162 

10,157 

12,707 

12,176 

2,471 

1,990 

36,165 

35.165 

38,698 


36.165 
25.658 
24,567 

33,861 


Coal 

39,774 

47,650 

42,864 

53.S55 

20,863 

20,957 

21,959 

26.554 

9,664 

6,897 

20,073 

21,705 

4,048 

5,478 

159.245 

182,796 

207,861 


159,245 
136.982 
105.662 

135,852 
134.842 


Coke 

1.808 

1,643 

3,428 

5,805 

197 

515 

500 

650 

986 

1,360 

229 

300 

110 

90 

7,258 

10,363 

10,645 


7.258 
7,008 
6,424 
7,140 
7,145 


Forest 
products 
4,987 
7,597 
2,624 
2,945 
1,124 
1.039 
14,905 
12,260 
14,201 
12,291 
4,415 
3,249 
6,234 
5.233 
48,490 
44.614 
59,014 

48.490 
41.071 
31,406 
45.51S 

48,690 


817 
1,347 
1.24S 
2,998 


474 

1,866 

353 

991 

ts\ 

1.892 
686 
516 
4.451 
9.679 
10.745 


4,451 
4,321 
4.883 
5.489 

5,535 


Mils.. 

L.C.L. 

56.694 

42.972 

40,634 

34,546 

5,168 

3,910 

35,148 

31,204 

■  23,539 

22,885 

28.858 

27,617 

15,504 

14,897 

205,545 

178,031 

145,494 


205,545 
171.786 
170.061 
210,929 
221,163 


Miscel- 
laneous 
57,941 
51,880 
42,444 
43,955 
2,660 
2.4U7 
29.820 
30,272 
26,182 
28,063 
29,622 
30,178 
20.S67 
22.967 
209,536 
209,722 
327,247 

209,536 
178,493 
157.956 
201.248 
228.384 


This  year. 
1922 
173,905 


139,374 
30, 353 
109,672 
lbY.830 
110,646 
'55.697 
720,877 


720.877 
605.992 
531.034 
665.927 

727,003 


Corre- 

spond- 

inj  year, 

1921 


163,799 
150.607 

29,145 
108,866 

'96,261 
111,346 

'56.503 
71S',8SS 


715.855 
697.641 
602. 36S 
648.406 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1920 


201,979 
170,583 

'34.263 
\i\.2\9 
116,745 
124,975 

60,760 


840.524 


over  the  corresponding  week  of  1921,  when  the  total  was 
708,658.  For  1920  the  total  was  804,866.  Increases  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  were 
shown    in   the  loading  of  grain   and  grain  products,   forest 


full  train  loads  the  shippers  arranged  to  have  the  movements 
of  the  trains  so  timed  as  to  bring  them  to  certain  cities  at  the 
most  suitable  hours  for  an  effective  display  to  the  public 
while  the  train  was  being  held  for  inspection  or  for  change 


REVENUE  FREIGHT  LOADED  AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTIONS 
Districts,   Comparison  of  Totals  This   Year,   Last  Year,  Two  Years  Ago.     Week   Ended  Saturday  Jan vt 


Dish 


grain 
products 
10,035 
6,579 
2,823 
2,374 
250 


Eastern    1922 

1921 
Allegheny     1922 

1921 
Pocahontas     1922 

1921  181 

Southern     1922       4,546 

1921        3,960 
Northwestern    1922     14,823 

1921      13,925 
Central    Western 1922      14,536 

1921      14,879 


Total    all 


1920  37,211 

Increase    compared 1921  5,074 

Decrease   compared 1921  .... 

Increase    compared 1920  14,970 

Decrease   compared 1920  .... 

January    21. 1922  52,181 

January    14 1922  50,187 

tanuary      7 1922  40,673 

December    31 1921  30,075 

December     24 1921  36,793 


stock 
3,011 
3,961 
2,929 
4,184 
60 
118 
2,187 
2,351 
9,792 
10,217 
11.512 
12,736 
2,470 
2,151 
31,961 
35,718 
36,397 

3,757 

4,436 
31,961 
36,165 
26,658 
24,567 
22,958 


Coal 
37,637 
45,223 
46,823 
47,354 
21,383 
19,130 
23,061 
23,933 
8,440 
6,587 
21,321 
20,942 
4,426 
5,010 
164,091 
168,179 
189,066 


24,975 
164,091 
159,245 
136,982 
105,662 
135,852 


Coke 
1,707 
1,443 
3,613 

5,680 


Forest 
products 
5,542 
7,378 
2,763 
3,196 
1,082 
1,097 
15,734 
13,207 
13,941 
13,506 
4,788 
3,639 
6,478 
6,108 
50,328 
48,131 
58,720 
2,197 


3,100 
7,267 
7,258 


8,392 
50,328 
48,490 
41,071 
31,406 
45,518 


Ore 

687 
890 
916 

2,473 
71 
100 
588 

1,153 
477 
950 
767 

1,896 
763 
433 

4,269 

7,905 
10,795 

3,636 


Mdse. 
L.C.L. 

58,969 

43,230 

43,610 

35,266 

5,230 

4,624 

36,338 

33.017 

24,175 

22,741 

30.123 

27.609 

15,197 

15,082 

213,642 

181,569 

148,466 

32,073 


65,176 

6,526   

4,269  213,642 

4,451  205,545 

4,321  171,786 

4,883  170,061 

5,489  210,929 


Miscel- 
laneous 
61,486 
51,506 
43,796 
43,710 
2,722 
1,731 
30,539 
32,878 
26,428 
26,406 
29,461 
29,618 
20,104 
24,256 
114,536 
210,065 
313,844 
4,471 


This 
year 
1922 

179,074 


147,273 
30,983 
11*3,481 
'99,976 
112,734 
'54,754 
738,275 

29,6 i 7 


spond- 

ing 
year 
1921 

160,2  i6 
144,237 
27.421 

111,610 

95,826 
l'lV,66i 

58,359 
708,658 


Corre- 
spond- 


190,375 
162,  i  68 
Vl',046 
128,514' 
108,257 
123',S48 
ob',658 

804,866 


This 

year 

1922 

196,914 

97',S59 

Vl',575 

60,666 

4i,645 

43,665 

41,727 

493,45  i 


Corre- 
spond- 


1,566 


186,917 
103,229 
12,854 
60,204 

44,314 
43',403 
44,096 
495,617 


99,308  66,591   

214,536  738,275  708,658  804,866 

209,536  720,877  715.S55  840.524 

178,493  605.992  697,641  830,673 

157,956  531,034  602,368  745,446 

201.248  665,927  648.406  684.784 


95.549   

493,451  495,017 

458,674  493,696 

393,300  498.921 

380,858  457,732 

455,526  522.421 


205,158 
116,682 
'l7',82i 
78]249 
52,973 
67,1  i7 
5l',666 

589,666 


589,0110 
627,293 
596,85" 
591.437 
588.644 


products,  merchandise,  and  miscellaneous  freight,  the  largest 
increase  being  shown  by  the  l.c.l.  merchandise,  while  there 
were  decreases  in  livestock,  coal,  coke  and  ore. 

Summaries  for  the  weeks  of  January  14  and  21  are  given 
in  accompanying  tables.  The  freight  car  surplus  for  the 
period  January  15  to  22  was  396,192,  a  reduction  of  43,000 
as  compared  with  the  week  before.  Of  the  total,  159,109 
were  box  cars,  and  183,999  were  coal  cars. 


of  locomotives.     This,  in  part,  explains  the  varied  character 
of  the  itineraries.     The  shippers'  letter  says: 

"We  have  thus  far  made  no  shipments  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  Canada  except  one  trainload  of  30  freight 
cars  (150  Durant  touring  cars)  which  went  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  from  Buffalo  through  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  thence  to 
Sarnia,  Ont.  This  was  the  shipment  of  December  14.  The 
three  shipments  were  routed  as  outlined  on  following  page. 
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I'      ruber  5    -olid  trainload  of  ISO  Durant  touring  cars  in 

30  freight  car,-.  Tor  Oakland.  California:  -cut  via  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Toledo:  Michigan  Central  to  Chicago;  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  to  Council  Bluffs;  Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  and 
Southern  Pacific  to  Oakland. 

December  14.  second  shipment,   160  Durant  cars  in  32 

freight  car:-,  via   Pennsylvania  to  Buffalo;  Grand  Trunk  to 

Chicago  b)   wa)  of    Toronto.  Port  Huron  and  Lansing;  Chi- 

Milwaukee  &  st    Paul  to  Kansas  City  and  thence  over 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  L'nderwcod 

One    Hundred    Cars    of    Automobiles    Starting    a    Transcon- 
tinental Trip  on  the  Pennsylvania 

tin-  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western, and  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Oakland. 

"December  30,  the  largest  single  shipment  of  an)  one  com- 
modity ever  carried  across  the  continent;  500  Durant  touring 
cars  carried  in  100  uniform  steel  freight  cars  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  routed  via  Pennsylvania  to  Chicago  and 
thence  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Union  Pa 
cific  and  Southern  Pacini  to  San  Francisco.  This  train 
was  hauled  by  two  large  locomotives.  To  make  the  grades 
through  Pennsylvania  additional  engines  were  used  and  the 
train  was  divided.  At  Chicago  where  officers'  cars  were  at 
tached  to  carry  representatives  of  the  three  western  railroads 


Mtli  the  train  to  the  Coast,  the  transfer  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line-  to  the  St.  Paul  road  was  made  at  the  Union 
Passenger  station.  Here  the  seals  of  the  cars  were  broken 
and  the  shipment  inspected. 

I  rains  were  made  up  at  the  Greenville  yards,  south 
of  Jersey  City,  and  this  last  one  was  entered  in  the  train 


On  the  Union  Pacific 

order-  entirely  across  the  continent  as  'The  Durant  Prosperity 
Special.'  W.  J.  Bailey,  traffic  manager  for  Durant  Motor 
Company  of  New  York,  accompanied  the  train  from  New 
York  to  Omaha." 

At  Omaha  it  was  decided  to  placard  the  train  more  effec- 
tively and  a  marker  was  displayed  on  the  front  of  the  loco- 
motive, as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  i-  assumed  that 
after  seeing  the  100  cars  behind  the  engine  no  one  was  left 
in  doubt  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  name. 


On  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Division  Accounting— An  Operating  Viewpoint 

The  Centralized  and   Decentralized  Plans  Contrasted — Methods 
Worked   Out  on  the  New  Haven 

By  J.  E.  Slater 
Spei  ial  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 


TART  I 


r' 


THE  ACCOUNTING  of  expenses  by  operating  divisions  was 
instituted  on  the  New  Haven  about  live  years  ago, 
several  years  after  it  had  been  developed  successfully 
on  a  number  of  other  railroads.  Since  that  time  the  original 
plan  has  been  dropped  and  another  installed.  The  experi- 
ences with  the  two  plans  and  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
one  and  the  success  of  the  other,  may  throw  some  light  on 
this  problem  as  it  exists  today. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  stated  that  this  article  is 
written  entirely  from  the  viewpoitit  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment. It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  divi- 
sion accounting  to  the  accounting  department  or  the  merits 
of  any  plan  of  division  accounting  as  seen  through  the  eyes 


necessary  for  the  compilation  of  the  various  reports  are  in 
the  one  office,  and  all  of  the  work,  with  a  possible  exception 
of  making  out  the  payrolls,  is  done  in  this  central  accounting 
bureau. 

The  second  plan  may  be  called  the  decentralized  plan. 
Under  this  organization,  all  of  the  work  of  compiling  the 
expenses  for  a  designated  division  is  done  by  a  bureau  sta- 
tioned at  division  headquarters.  Any  charges  properly  made 
against  that  division  must  pass  through  the  division  ac- 
countant's office  and  no  charges  from  any  other  source  are 
permitted  in  the  account  for  that  division.  The  organiza- 
tion is  sometimes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  operat- 
ing officers  and  sometimes  under  the  accounting  department, 
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Accountant,  Chief  Time  Clerk  and  Statistician  represent  actual  positions  In  each  office.  The  chart  also  indicates  the  division  of  the  work  in  the  three  bureau 

Organization  of  Local  Division  Accounting  Office 


of  accounting  officers.  The  operating  officer  is  interested  in 
accounts  as  indices  of  operating  efficiency.  He  demands  a 
scheme  of  accounting  which  provides  currently  accurate 
statistics  of  performance  and  cost,  subdivided  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  individual  subordinates  can  be  judged  on  their  in- 
dividual performances.  To  the  extent  that  division  account- 
ing meets  these  requirements  better  than  other  plans,  it  is  of 
value. 

In  1916,  the  New  Haven  had  relatively  few  divisional 
statistics  of  performance  and  cost.  The -cost  data  available 
related  solely  to  payrolls.  To  obtain  a  complete  statement 
of  the  expenditures  made  on  any  one  division  it  was  neces- 
sary '.o  obtain  information  from  five  or  six  sources,  some  of 
these  being  on  the  divisions,  others  at  the  general  accounting 
offices.  In  order  to  correct  this  situation  and  provide  de- 
tailed indices  of  divisional  performance  and  cost,  divisional 
accounting  was  established. 

Before  deciding  upon  the  plan  and  method,  a  study  was 
made  of  the  various  systems  already  in  effect.  This  study 
developed  that  there  were  two  general  plans  radically  differ- 
ent with  respect  to  organization. 

The    Centralized   Plan   and    Decentralized    Plans 

The  first  of  these  may  be  designated  as  the  centralized 
plan.  Under  this  plan,  the  entire  division  accounting  organi- 
zation is  concentrated  in  one  office,  usually  at  headquarters 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  disbursements.  The  alloca- 
tions to  divisions  are  made  by  analysis  of  payrolls,  open 
accounts,  vouchers,  bills,  etc.,  and  such  other  supplementary 
data  as  may  be  requested  from  time  clerks,  material  clerks 
and  others  located  at  division  headquarters.     All  of  the  data 


but  in  either  case  the  essential  element  of  the  scheme,  namely, 
a  local  organization  on  each  division,  is  retained. 

The  centralized  plan  was  adopted  by  the  New  Haven  in 
1916.     The  reasons  at  that  time  were: 

(1)  The  complicated  structure  of  divisional  lines  which 
rendered  extremely  difficult  allocation  of  expenses  to  the 
actin.l  operation  on  each  division. 

(2)  The  greater  facility  of  supervising  compilation  of  the 
large  amount  of  necessary  data. 

(3)  The  greater  ease  of  standardising  methods. 

(4)  The  fact  that  fewer  changes  in  accounting  methods 
would  be  necessary  at  the  source. 

(5)  The  lower  cost. 

New  Haven  Divisions  Not  Well 

Defined  Operating  Units 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  the  first  of  these  reasons  directly 
concerns  the  operating  department.  The  others  have  to  do 
solely  with  accounting  department  organization  and  admin- 
istration. The  first  reason  is,  however,  a  very  important 
one.  The  New  Haven  differs  from  most  lines  on  which  divi- 
sion accounting  has  been  established  in  that  its  divisions  are 
not  well  defined  operating  units.  Each  division  is  of  neces- 
sity made  up  of  a  network  of  main  line  and  branches.  The 
result  is  a  short  mileage  along  any  one  route.  Engines  and 
crews  are  not  confined  to  the  division  to  which  assigned. 
For  example,  passenger  train  crew  runs  from  New  York  ta 
Boston  cover  portions  of  five  divisions  and  engine  crew 
runs  from  New  Haven  to  Boston  cover  portions  of  four  divi- 
sions. The  train  service  payrolls  of  one  division,  therefore, 
cover  service  on  several  others  and  fuel  loaded  on 
tenders   at  one  division   enginehouse  is   consumed  on  parts 
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of  other  divisions,  ["he  allocation  of  these  expenses,  there- 
fore, to  the  division  on  which  the  expense  is  actually  incurred 
i-  obviously  more  easy  in  a  central  bureau  where  all  the  data 
covering  the  run?  are  available 

Division  accounting  under  the  centralized  plan  was  con- 
tinued until  the  early  part  of  1918  when  it  was  discontinued 
ir  economy.     The  experience  of  these  eighteen  months, 
however,   demonstrated   that,   from  the  operating  viewpoint, 
this  method  was  not  satisfactory.     The  reasons  were: 

(1)  The  figures  failed  to  reflect  accurately  the  operating 
results  on  each  division. 

The   plan   did   not   provide  figures   promptly  after   the 
close  of  the  period. 

(3)  No  supplementary  data  were  given  to  the  division 
forces  in  addition  to  regular  statement-. 

Limitations  of  Centralized  Plan 

The  failure  of  the  statistic-  to  reflect  actual  operating 
conditions  was  due  to  the  attempt  to  allocate  all  expense  to 
particular  divisions.  This  resulted  in  superintendents  being 
charged  with  items  over  which  they  had  no  control.  More 
over,  other  factors  were  included,  such  as  journal  entries 
carrying  adjustments,  which  often  changed  radically  the  re- 
nown. When  these  facts  became  apparent  to  the  divi- 
sion officers,  their  confidence  in  the  statement  was  naturally 
lessened.  This  lack  of  confidence  was  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  they  possessed  no  detail  of  the  items  which  brought 
forth  criticism. 

The  failure  of  this  system  to  produce  the  statistics 
promptly  was  also  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  satisfactory 
-  under  the  centralized  [dan.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
statistics  must  be  up-to-date  to  be  of  value.  Under  the 
centralized  plan,  the  allocation  of  expense  followed  the 
closing  of  the  books  in  the  genera]  offices.  The  statements 
containing  tin-  divisional  information  were  issued  about 
three  weeks  lab  r.  or  six  weeks  following  the  period  covered. 
Statistics  issued  so  long  after  the  close  of  period  cannot  be 
of  material  assistance  to  operating  offii  ers, 

The  failure  of  the  centralized  plan  to  provide  supplement- 
ary data  in  addition  to  regular  statements  was  due  to  the 
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facl   t h .it   tin-   figures  w<  re  not   compiled   locally.     In   the 
information         <  oil  i  ted,    eparated 

ud  allocated  to  d  the  peculiar  and  differing  re- 

quirements of  individual  officers  could  not  be  met.     The 

from  the  view  point  of  the  division 

>nd  .  ompl  'nt  which  n 

him  al  kl  after  the  'I"-'-  of  the  month,  and  which 

contained  no   letailed  and  ipedfli   data  compiled  In  accord- 
ments, 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  let   o  -ult  of  thr  ,  i-ntr.ili/ed  plan, 
from   the  operating  view  point,   was  three   fundamental   dis 
advantages,  largely  inherent  in  the  plan  il 
one  idvant  tee 


In  1920,  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to  standardize  and 
improve  accounts  and  statistics,  consideration  was  given  to 
the  re-establishment  of  division  accounting.  For  the  reasons 
already  enumerated,  the  centralized  plan  was  discarded  and 
a  detailed  study  made  of  the  problems  to  be  met  under  the 
decentralized  plan. 

Reasons  for  Adopting   New  Methods 

Chief  of  these  questions  was  the  line  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. On  most  railroads  where  the  decentralized  plan 
is  in  effect,  the  division  accountant  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent, receiving  instructions  as  to  accounting  methods  and 
practices  from  the  accounting  department.  Under  the  alter- 
native plan,  the  division  accountant  reports  to  the  accounting 
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department,  but  co-operates  with  the  operating  organization 
and  gives  division  officers  the  information  which  they  re- 
quire. After  a  careful  study  of  the  advantages  of  the  two 
plan-,  the  latter  was  adopted. 

The  reasons  governing  the  New  Haven  officers  in  making 
this  choii  1   were : 

(1)  The  policy  in  recent  years  of  concentrating  all  ac- 
counting and  compilation  of  statistics  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment. 

(2)  The  difficulty  in  former  years  in  obtaining  accurate 
and  uniform  statistics  from  operating  offices, 

(3)  The  necessity  under  the  operating  department  plan  of 
utilizing  a  considerable  force  of  traveling  accountants,  to 
check  the  work  on  the  divisions  and  to  maintain  standardized 
methods  and  practices. 

I  he  first  of  these  reasons  being  a  matter  of  policy  requires 
1 mment  The  second  reason  is  based  on  a  practical  situ- 
ation of  great  importance.  Superintendents,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  interested  in  the  methods  by  which  certain 
Statistical  results  are  obtained.  If  these  results  accurately 
reflect  operating  performance,  the  statistics  themselves  are  of 
interest  The  methods  are  likelj  to  be  waved  aside  as  mere 
book-keeping,     it   is  admitted  that  any  superintendent  is 

materially  assisted  by  accounting  knowledge,  This  fact  is 
undoubtedly  the  controlling  element  in  the  admirable  practice 
G  t  Northern  of  requiring  certain  accounting  train 
ing  of  its  superintendents,  Nevertheless,  on  most  railroads 
the  majority  of  the  superintendents  do  not  have  this  knowl- 
edge,  and  view  accounting  problems  as  of  relative  insigni- 

With  this  prad  as  an     initial  problem,  one 

must  realize  the  great  Importance  of  proper  supervision  of 

methods  employed.    It  is  admitted  that  the  results  are  more 

important,  but  to  produce  the  results,  the  methods  must  be 

itely  supervised.     If  'he  superintendent  is  not  intcr- 

ested    or    bis    not    the   necessary    kno  provide    this 

supervision,  i  corps  of  traveling  accountants  must  be  main- 
tained ibis  method,  however,  cannot  pnxlucc  ai  favorable' 
results  ai  when  the  division  accountants  report  to  the  ac- 
counting  department  and  are  held  itrictlj  responsible  for  the 

use  of  proper  metho  1- 
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Division  Accountant  as  a  Member 

of  the  Superintendent's  Staff 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  important 
advantages  in  making  the  division  accountant  a  member  of 
the  superintendent's  staff.  Just  as  in  the  alternative  plan, 
ihe  division  accountant  is  in  closer  touch  with  the  accounting 
practices  and  problems,  so,  if  in  the  operating  department, 
he  is  in  closer  touch  with  operating  problems.  The  operating 
officer  is  interested  in  results,  both  as  a  measure  of  his  own 
performance  and  as  a  guide  to  check  the  performance  of  his 
subordinates.  If  the  division  accountant  is  in  the  operating 
department,  he,  too,  is  interested  in  the  results  and  conse- 
quently is  more  likely  to  check  and  analyze  them  and  to 
furnish  the  answer  to  his  superintendent.  In  other  words, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  division  accountant  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  his  superior,  and  it  is  as  important  that 
he  Ix?  interested  in  results  as  in  the  technique  which  deter- 
mines how  these  results  should  be  compiled. 

A  second  important  advantage  of  the  plan  making  the 
division  accountant  an  operating  representative,  is  the  viev» 
point  of  the  superintendent  himself.  It  is  human  nature  that 
a  man  has  more  confidence  in  results  he  has  himself  obtained 
than  in  those  worked  out  by  others.  Likewise,  a  superin- 
tendent is  likely  to  be  more  interested  and  to  have  more  con- 
fidence in  results  obtained  by  his  own  subordinates  than  in 
those  presented  to  him  by  an  officer  in  another  department. 

Co-operation  Between  Departments  Necessary 
Regardless  of  the  relative  merits  of  either  plan  of  organi- 
zation, both  require  complete  co-operation  between  account- 
ing and  operating  departments.     Both  groups  of  officers  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  accounting  organiza- 


tion and  personnel.  Both  are  especially  interested  in  the 
selection  of  the  proper  men  for  division  accountants.  The 
ideal  man  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounts, 
and  equally  important,  an  understanding  of  operating  con- 
ditions, problems  and  requirements.  He  should  be  as  watch- 
ful for  weaknesses  in  operating  performance  as  for  account- 
ing errors.  He  should  keep  the  division  staff  posted  on  the 
many  details  of  performance  and  cost  which  the  latter  cannot 
follow  personally  from  day  to  day.  His  aim  should  be  to 
furnish  not  only  all  data  which  may  be  called  for,  but  to 
furnish  information  which  is  not  requested.  In  the  latter 
rests  the  greatest  possibilities  for  division  accountants. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  New  Haven  to  insure  the  proper 
amount  of  co-operation  is  reflected  in  the  organization  and 
personnel  in  the  division  accounting  offices.  Of  nine  division 
accountants,  five  had  their  principal  experience  in  the  operat- 
ing department,  and  some  of  these  had  previously  had  no 
accounting  department  training.  Moreover,  the  division  ac- 
countant has  three  principal  assistants,  an  accountant,  a 
chief  time  clerk  and  a  statistician.  Of  these,  the  first  is 
naturally  an  accounting  man  with  all  or  most  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  local  or  general  accounting  offices.  The  sec- 
ond must,  of  necessity,  have  had  long  training  in  time  keep- 
ing, and  most  of  the  chief  time  clerks  formerly  held  that 
position  under  the  superintendent.  The  third  bureau  head 
in  almost  every  case  was  taken  from  the  operating  depart- 
ment, and  is  expected  to  know  the  operating  details  and 
problems  of  the  division  to  which  he  is  assigned.  From  this 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  from  an  organization  point  of 
view  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  the  proper  balance 
between  the  two  departments  and  to  establish  that  close  co- 
operation which  is 'so  essential. 


Interesting  Suggestions  at  R.  B.  A.  Dinner 

Included  in  Addresses  by  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  and  Frederick  P. 
Fish — Annual  Meeting  Takes  Important  Action 


Aboi  i  1,600  railway  executives  and  railway  supply 
men  were  in  attendance  at  the  thirteenth  annual  din- 
ner of  the  Railway  Business  Association  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  on  February  1.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  and  Frederick  P. 
Fish,  chairman  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
President  Alba  B.  Johnson  gave  an  analysis  of  the  present 
situation,  made  especially  interesting  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  humorous  definitions  of  an  optimist.  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  who  was  present,  was  also  called  up  to  make  some 
remarks. 

Eugene  Meyer's  Address 

Mr.  Meyer  spoke  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  the 
equipment  trust  certificates  and  with  reference  also  to  the 
assistance  given  to  assist  in  stabilizing  conditions  in  industry. 

"The  program  for  marketing  railroad  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates from  the  Government  is  substantially  completed,"  he 
said,  "and  the  needs  of  the  administration  are  amply  sup- 
plied out  of  the  funds  already  raised.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion now  if  anybody  wants  some  more." 

Continuing  he  said  in  part: 

"If  anyone  thing  has  made  difficulty  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  for  the  industries  that  depend  upon  the  railroads 
more  than  any  other,  it  has  been  the  decline  in  the  gross 
volume   of   business.      With    large    fixed    charges,    inelastic 


charges  that  cannot  be  controlled  for  the  most  part,  your  in- 
dustries must  run  at  or  near  the  capacity  of  the  transportation 
plant  to  be  prosperous.  You  cannot  control  your  fixed 
charges,  your  taxes  or  a  large  part  of  your  overhead;  and 
more  perhaps  than  any  manufacturing  industry  you  must 
have  a  volume  of  business  approaching  the  capacity  of  your 
plant  in  order  to  be  even  fairly  prosperous. 

"It  was  an  unfortunate  fact  that  when  the  railroads  were 
returned  from  the  Government  to  private  control  there  existed 
a  freight  blockade  and  a  congestion  in  traffic  without  prece- 
dent, I  think,  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  time  of  peace. 
The  financial  credit  strain  existing  at  that  time  and  subse- 
quently was  accompanied  by  collapsing  markets  and  collaps- 
ing prices,  and  when  the  raise  in  the  freight  rate  schedules 
was  made  effective  in  the  fall,  that  collapse  in  prices  and 
markets  was  well  under  way.  It  was  unfortunate,  perhaps, 
that  when  the  freight  rates  were  raised  the  collapse  in  the 
markets  and  prices  was  becoming  acute,  because  it  led  to  an 
altogether  false  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the  relationship  of 
the  freight  rate  increases  and  the  diminished  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  diminished  volume  of  tonnage  for  the  railroads.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  trace  cause  and  effect  in  such  complex 
situations  as  we  have  been  living  through  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  but  with  the  strain  and  worry  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  economic  activity  it  was  not  unnatural  that  every 
department  of  industry  sought  to  find  in  some 'other  activity 
the  cause  of  its  troubles. 

"The   railroads   today   find   themselves   between   the  pro- 
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ducers  and  the  consumers  of  the  country;  the  producers  who 
do  not  get  an  adequate  return  tor  their  labor,  their  risk  and 
their  capital  involved:  I  mean  the  agricultural  producers; 
and  the  consumer-  that  pay.  they  think,  too  much  for  their 
tie-,  lhi-  position  between  these  two  elements  is  one 
th.it  you  have  to  face  in  this  industry.  There  i>  in  every 
drama  a  villian,  and  you  are  in  danger  of  being  iast  for  the 
role  unl  SS  you  can  analyze  the  facts,  present  them,  and  make 
to  the  countrj  the  causes  and  proper  remedies  for  the 
difficulties 

"The  problem  of  the  adjustment-  of  the  railroad-  and 
allied  industries  to  the  new  conditions  that  confront  you. 
have  to  be  met.  These  adjustments  have  to  he  made.  I  feel, 
with  somewhat  of  a  radical  turning  of  the  railroad  minds 
from  old  conditions  I  do  not  see  an  immediate  prospect  of 
the  wholesale  repeal  of  legislation  as  an  immediate  relief  in 
the  near  future.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  railroad-  arc  emhanied  by  the  Panama  ("anal,  good 
roads  built  at  public  expense  and  financed  by  tax -i  I 
curities,  and  the  gasoline  engine  without  a  franchise  and 
without  great  taxation  competing  with  railroads  in  parts  of 
this  country.  But  these  things  have  come  to  stay.  We  must 
the  future  and  try  to  dial  with  the  problem  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  as  they  arc. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations 
•(  hie  important  and  revolutionary  factor  in  the  last  gen- 
eration which  seems  to  me  perhaps  to  be  very   much   neg- 
in   the  consideration  of  the  railroad  situation,  is  the 
development  of  a  system  of  national  marketing.     Coming 
lo  in  contact  with  the  various  activities  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  this  fait  has  struck  home  as  one  of  the  im- 
portant   fundamental    features   to   which    perhaps    too   little 
importance  is  paid. 

i  know  that  in  the  past  hundred-  of  thousands  of 
freight  cars  have  been  fully  employed  in  October  and  un- 
emploved  in  March.  Hut  as  the  wheat  from  the  northwest 
and  the  cotton  from  the  south  and  all  the  commodities  were 
rushed  to  market  in  the  fall  month-  freight  congestion,  car 
short  d   and  interfered   with  economic  operation, 

and  then  in  tlie  spring,  when  it  was  all  rushed  to  market  by 
methods  confused  and  disorderly  and  undeveloped,  and  un- 
worthy. I  think,  of  a  civilized  nation,  we  -at  down  in  the 
spring  with  no  business  for  the  railroads  of  idle 

ir  membership  has  ;iiil_'.   railroad   men 

len  of  the  railroad  industries  in  every  way  that    I 

to  think  of  asking  them  to  co-operate.     Dur- 
ing tie'  war,  and  whin  the  appropriation  failed  in   March 

and    again   during   the    past    few   months,   the   i 

industry  have  accorded  the  Wai   l  inance  Corporation  every 
1-  ,.         een  our  good  fortune  in  recent  months 
..   the  power  and  ample  n  sources  to  go  into  this 

where  the  great  hulk  of  our  producers  live  who 
iff  ring    nd  have  bei  n    ind  do  something  to  help  them, 
[owa   i-  selling   for  35  cent-  on  th 
rtii  ul.irk  importanl 

1  there  in  Sep 
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distressed  states,  so  that  today  we  have  more  capital  invested, 
1  mean  private  capital,  in  the  live  stock  financing  companies, 
in  the  new  companies,  than  existed  on  October  1st  in  all  the 
companies  that  had  grown  up  previously  to  that  time,  and 
these  new  companies  are  enabling  us  to  lend  on  a  sail 
by  millions  in  the  great  states  where  the  cattle  industr 
fundamentally  a  part  of  all  of  our  industry,  and  the  railroad 
men  who  are  interested  in  that  territory  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed our  work  with  close  interest,  have  l>een  mast  helpful  in 
stimulating  tin  public  sentiment  to  form  these  new  companies 
that  mem  salvation  to  those  people. 

F.  P.  Fish's  Address 

Mr  Fish,  in  his  address,  discussed  principally  railroad 
lahor  matters.  He  began  his  address  with  an  analysis  of  the 
lion.  He  then  suggested  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  at  present  was  the  fact  that  matter-  of  rates  are 
handled  by  one  body  and  matters  of  wages  by  another,  and 
he  proposed  also  that  a  study  of  the  entire  railway  situation 
should  be  made  by  an  impartial  public  board  composed  of 
such  men  as  Klihu  Root.  Charles  Evan  Hughes,  etc.  He  also 
made  a  plea  for  the  incorporation  of  labor  unions  and  showed 
wherein  that  would  help  the  situation  measurably. 

With  reference  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  .and 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  he  said:  "It  is  not  enough  that 
the-e  two  Boards  will  act  in  the  utmost  good  faith,  but  thev 
will  co-operate,  they  will  consult  together:  it  is  logically 
and  from  a  business  point  of  view  utterly  absurd  that  the 
two  functions  should  be  separated  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  suggestions  as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  There  are  many 
ways  that  obviously  occur  to  any  of  you.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  whole  thing  should  be  put  in  the  power  of  one  board  or 
oni  commission,  and  whatever  i-  done  that  commission 
should  be  large  enough  and  should  be  <.  •  well  organized  that 
it  could  not  only  deal  with  all  these  questions  and  take  the 
whole  responsibility  of  correlating  the  expenses  which  they 
control  with  the  rati-s  which  they  control  so  as  to  get  the 
results  that  the  F.-i  h-<  ummins  Act  was  intended  to  make. 
but  it  should  be  -o  organized  that  that  thing  and  all  other 
questions  coming  before  that  !x>ard  should  be  .! 
promptly.  As  I  look  hack  over  what  I  have  seen  of  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  all  these 
years,  the  one  great  criticism  that  I  make  upon  it  is  that  their 
has  never  been  prompt.  There  have  been  delays  after 
delays  in  the  Settlement  of  questions  that  should  be  settled 
immediately  one  waj  or  the  other,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
one  of  the  great  things  that  must  1h'  produced  ami  developed 
in  the  near  future  i-  such  an  organization  a.-  will  act  compre- 
hensively  and  will  ai  t  promptly 

Mr.  Fish's  most  interesting  proposal  was  that  of  an  inten- 
sive  Study  with  a  view  primarily  to  formulating  princi: 
a  body  of  impartial  leaders  of  public  thought.    On  this 

in  t    ll. 

"It   i>  one  of  the  difficulties  which  we  find   with  reference 

to   all    these   innumerable   board-   that    h.r,  lished 

the  la-t  Mum  or  forty  years,  national  and  state,  that 
turned  loose  and  without  am  established  principles 
ide  them,  thereby  being  utterl)    different  in  ch 
from    the    courts,    which    have   developed    logically    from    the 
i    tradition-   of   mankind.       Hie)    have   principles,   and 
it   is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  develop  and   apply  those 
principles  a-  new  Hut  these  commissions  have 

hid   largel)    tn  make  their  own  principles,  and   they  have 
drifted  along  from  da)  to  day,  build 
Sometimes  the)   have  recognized  that  thev  have  madi 
take-,  and  h  1  them,  bul  generally  it  has  been   i 

growth  without  am  solid  fundamental  principles  which   ire 

d   applied. 

i    rould  i  tfully  and  humbly 

i   i-  that  I ix l.i \   there  is  nothing  that  could  be  done  that 

would  be  inure  important  among  tin-,    things  that  i 
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done  under  the  present  legal  situation  than  all  these  boards, 
particularly  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Labor  Board,  which  has  had  but  a  short  experience  and  has 
acted  with  the  utmost  good  faith  apparently,  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  difficulties,  should  sit  down  today  recognizing 
that  the  conditions  of  today  are  utterly  unlike  those  not 
merely  of  thirty  years  ago  but  of  five  years  ago  or  six  years 
ago,  and  see  if  they  cannot  work  out  for  themselves  a  more 
definite  and  settled  series  of  principles  than  any  that  they 
have,  and  principles  that  are  not  based  merely  upon  tradition 
or  upon  the  situation  as  it  existed  five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
but  that  are  brought  up  to  date,  that  fit  the  conditions  of  this 
30  that  in  their  rules,  in  their  regulations,  in  their  laws 
which  they  establish  and  in  their  methods,  they  shall  deal 
not  with  an  academic  problem,  which  nun-  be  dealt  with  in 
any  old  way — for  an  academic  problem  has  little  relation  to 
realities — but  with  the  exigencies  of  today,  which  is  the  period 
and  the  time  with  which  we  are  tremendously  interested. 

••I  go  even  farther  with  a  suggestion  that  very  likely  will 
not  receive  approval  from  any  source,  and  that  is  this:  The 
change.-  in  the  situation  from  thirty  years  and  seven  wears  and 
-i\  years  to  the  present  time,  when  you  stop  to  consider  them, 
are  enormous.  There  is  hardly  any  relation  between  the 
two,  and  yet  we  have  these  schemes  of  regulation,  these 
boards  for  regulation,  that  were  created  when  the  situation 
was  utterly  different  from  what  it  is  today,  and  which  have 
practically  drifted  from  that  time  to  this.  Would  it  not  be 
a  most  excellent  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  most  excel- 
lent thing  for  this  country  and  for  every  individual 
in  this  country,  if  there  could  be  an  intensive  study- 
made  of  the  entire  situation  which  would  determine  what, 
in  view  of  the  present  conditions,  is  required  by  way  of 
regulation,  hew  far  it  should  go,  what  is  essential,  what  is 
unessential,  what  should  be  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
regulation,  what  methods  should  be  employed,  and  how  the 
whole  matter  should  be  correlated  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit 
present  conditions.  Now,  such  an  intensive  study  as  that, 
which  I  suggest,  can  never  be  made  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress  lias  too  much  to  do.  Its  affairs  are  so  complicated 
that  it  cannot  deal  with  such  problems  with  intelligence,  and 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  want  of  clearness,  a  want  of  cer- 
tainty, want  of  sanity,  such  as  I  think  you  can  see  in  the 
Esch-Cummins  Bill,  which  to  me,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
is  evidently  the  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  the  utmost  good  faith  to  help  in  this  situation.  The 
board  that  I  would  suggest  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  the  best 
men  in  this  country,  not  necessarily  railroad  men,  not  neces- 
sarily laboring  men,  not  the  favorite  tripod  organization  of 
laboring  men,  railroad  men  and  the  public,  but  men  who  are 
selected  because  they  are  intelligent,  because  they  are  strong, 
because  they  are  used  to  dealing  with  great  questions,  and  be- 
cause they  have  the  ability  and  the  power  and  the  intelli- 
gence to  get  help  from  everybody,  and  after  they  have  got 
the  facts,  have  the  power  and  capacity  to  study  those  facts 
and  the  imagination  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  putting 
the  matter  in  the  best  possible  shape.  The  type  of  men  I 
have  in  mind  for  such  a  board  would  be  illustrated  by 
Elihu  Root  and  by  Mr.  Hughes,  eminent  public  citi- 
zens. They  were  put  into  positions  for  which  they  had 
no  experience,  political,  international,  and  they  have  made 
good,  and  they  would  have  made  good  anywhere  else. 
There  are  a  good  many  such  men  in  this  country,  and  if 
there  was  a  real  effort  made  to  find  them,  the  responsibilities 
of  such  a  job,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  matter  of  such  great  public 
importance,  would  attract  them.  I  respectfully  submit,  for 
your^  consideration,  the  desirability  of  an  immediate  com- 
plete survey  of  this  whole  situation  by  outside  men,  who 
will  study  it  thoroughly  and  intelligently,  and  report,  and, 
by  their  report,  the  public  could  be  well  informed.  On  their 
report,  Congress  could  act  safely,  accepting  or  rejecting 
whatever  their  specific  recommendations  were,  but  in  every 


case  finding  recommendations  that  were  the  result  of  careful 
thought  and  so  put  that  their  validity  could  be  measured. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

The  feature  of  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  on  Wednesday  morning  was  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  opposing  the  creation  of  a  commissioner-general 
of  transportation  as  proposed  by  the  railroad  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  (Railway 
Age  of  January  28,  1922,  page  273.)  The  resolution  which 
was  adopted  only  after  some  discussion,  concluded  with  the 
words:  "An  officer  designated  as  the  President's  represen- 
tative to  discuss  railway  problems  with  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  federal  agencies,  including  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  would  be  a  wholly  new  feature  in  our 
government,  for  which  we  see  no  occasion  and  in  which  we 
fear  the  possibility  of  pressure  tending  to  impair  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  charged  with  railway  regulation  or  legislation." 

The  meeting  received  and  acted  on  the  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  equipment 
policies,  etc.,  and  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  equipment  policies  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  matter  of  automatic  train  control.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  recent  order, 
the  report  contained  the  statement,  "Concerning  .  .  .  whether 
or  not  the  time  is  suitable  from  the  financial  point  of  view 
for  these  installations,  most,  and  we  have  no  doubt  all,  of 
the  carriers  view  with  grave  anxiety  the  confirmation  of  any 
such  order  at  this  time." 

Resolutions 

The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  follow: 

I.     Railway   Credit 

We  welcome  the  growing  recognition  that  the  pervasive  bene- 
fits to  flow  from  resumption  of  large-scale  railway  buying  can 
be  brought  within  reach  only  through  financial  rehabilitation  of 
the  roads.  An  indispensable  requisite  is  new  capital  and  hence 
investors'  confidence.  Of  such  confidence  the  essential  condition 
is  that  compared  with  other  enterprises  railroads  shall  yield 
an  attractive  income  and  that  stability  in  this  respect  shall  be 
forecast  by  the  public  and  governmental  attitude.  Such  attitude 
will  take  concrete  form  in  the  degree  of  steadfastness  with 
which  volunteers  organize  and  labor  to  preserve  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  and  its  administration  the  policy  of  rate-regulation 
designed  to  yield  adequate  railway  income.  Occupational  groups 
are  coming  to  a  better  understanding.  This  will  bring  fuller 
comprehension  of  the  stake  which  each  group  has  in  enabling 
the  railways  to  resume  large  buying  and  will  promote  harmonious 
action  to  accomplish  the  necessary  reassurance  of  investors. 

II.     The  Way  to  Business  Recovery 

Return  of  general  prosperity  can  in  no  way  be  so  effectively 
promoted  as  through  resumption  of  large  railway  purchases. 
Industrial,  mercantile  and  agricultural  shippers  have  a  greater 
concern  in  adequate  railway  income  than  in  lower  rates.  Factory 
and  farm  alike  are  suffering  from  curtailment  of  markets  through 
impairment  of  buying  power.  The  war  abnormally  enlarged 
mines  and  mills,  which  in  many  cases  are  letting  demand  ap- 
proach existing  capacity  before  creating  new.  The  railroads 
on  the  contrary,  due  to  restrictions  affecting  credit,  came  to  the 
war  period  with  serious  arrearages  of  provision,  which  have  been 
aggravated  during  and  since  federal  control.  A  relatively  small 
gain  in  traffic  would  overtax  facilities  again  as  in  the  fall  of 
1920.  The  underdevelopment  and  undermaintenance  of  the  rail- 
roads warrant  replacements,  improvements  and  extensions  vast 
enough  to  use  all  the  capital  which  would  be  available  under 
the  best  conditions.  Large  railway  purchasing,  in  itself  prudent 
and  far  sighted,  would  start  up  industry  and  trade.  It  would 
readjust  prices  by  re-establishing  a  balanced  relation  between 
farm  products  and  the  manufactured  goods  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  By  reviving  the  pay-rolls  in  every  community  it  would 
bring  back  the  buying  power  throughout  the  United  States  which 
always  and  especially  now  is  the  farmer's  chief  reliance,  and 
enable  him  to  purchase  miscellaneous  commodities  in  normal 
volume. 

III.     Transportation-  Act 

We  favor  a  reasonable  experience  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  without  modification  of  the   rule  of  rate-making.     Since 
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the   railways    were   relinquished   to   their    owners   conditions  have 
xtrcmelv  abnormal  and  are  unlikely  to  recur.     The  Com- 
mission  has   said   "The   rate   adjustment   cannot   with   advantage 
be  made  dependent  upon  fluctuations   in  traffic  *   *  *     The  duty 
cast   upon  us  bv   Section   15a   is   a   continuing  duty  and  looks  to 
the   future  *  *  *     What   is   contemplated  by  the   law   is  that   in 
tercise  of  our   rate-making  power  the   result   shall   reflect 
our    best    judgment    as    to    the    basis    which    may    reasonably    be 
expected   for  the  future   to  yield  the  prescribed   return."     Judg- 
ment requires  experience.     Experience  should  have  time  to  develop 
before  we  subject  the  Commission,  the  users  of  transportation,  the 
and    the    railway    managers    to    another    legislative    up- 
heaval."    Amendments   can   be    intelligently    considered    only   after 
1   of  average   tonnage  and  avers  amings   under 

moderate  rates  and  under  '  els  pri  trailing 

in  other  employment. 

i\  .    (Jnii  ii  i'  Cow  ntoi 

Proposals  for  repeal  of  the  federal  control  established  in   some 
rtation     \ct    of    1920   show    that   certain 

misunderstandings  are  not  yet  obi  rress  has  been  urged 

rvice  and  of  rates.     It  is  argued 
that   Si  '"its  give  shippers  more  satisfactory  response. 

The  fact  that  the  car  supply  is  national. 

at  points  of  demand  necessarily  centralized  and  the  State  authori- 
ties helpless  to  conscript  cars  as  the  Inl  '  nmerce  Corn- 
can  and  does,  for  movement  across  State  lines.  What 
provides  the  national  car  supply  is  the  financial  strength  of  the 
individual  road,  whose  revenue  comes  from  its  t.>tal  traffic — 
about  15  per  cent  state  hauls  and  the  rest  interstate  hauls  taking 
rates  based  upon  the  sum  of  the  locals.  Wither  as  to  car  service 
to  rates  has  the  federal  commission  interfered  with  the 
state  authorities  except  in  major  emergencies  and  then  only  after 
consulting  them.  We  favor  preservation  of  federal  control  where 
state   regulation   conflicts   with   federal. 

V.     Responsible  Rate  Ri 

Manv  shippers  and  some  leading  traffic  associations  refrain,  in 
our  judgment  wisely,  from  attempts  at  political  pressure  in  rate 
revisions.  They  proceed  instead  in  an  orderly  manner  by  m 
tion  with  the  carriers  or  on  appeal  from  them  by  pre 
testimony  and  argument  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  before  a  court.  Stat  o  als  affecting 
rates  which  federal  executive  officials  or  members  of  Congress 
mav  present  are  apt  to  be  ex  parte  and  obstructive  rather  than 
helpful  in  the  quest  lor  wise  action.  In  discouraging  rate  revi- 
sion by  influence  and  clamor  nobody  has  a  greater  stake  than 
the  shippers.  If  the  Commission  succeeds  in  its  task  of  estab- 
lishing a  rate  structure  stable  as  well  as  satisfactory  in  other 
respects  the  shippers  will  enjoy  efficiencj  of  transportation,  regu- 
larity of  railway  purchases  as  an  offset  against  business  fluctua- 
te 01  competitive  rate  relations  made  possible  when 
general  rate  revisions  are  infrequent.  The  Commission  can  per- 
form its  function  only  if  it  has  public  support  for  an  administra- 
tion of  the  statutory  policy  based  upon  its  long  and  wide  experi- 
ence and  its  continuous  current  survey  of  the  situation  as  a  whole 

VI.     Com  mi  Transpof 

Having  considered  the  summary   of  recommendations  reported 
by  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 

'   ration   at   the 

ii  id  m  Washington,  D.  G. 

Fehruar\    8  and   9,    1922,   at    which   time   thai    body    will    1"-   asked 
.in    'he    questions    involved,    the 
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VIII.    Shippers  and  fhi   Labor  Board 

In  the  adjustment  of  railway  labor  disputes  shippers  and  other 
citizens  are  parties  in  interest.  The  public  has  a  permanent  stake 
in  continuity  of  service.  Its  concern  is  supreme  in  the  restriction 
of  operating  cost  to  a  level  which  under  rates  that  move  the 
traffic  will  yield  net  income  sufficient  to  support  railway  credit 
and  so  provide  adequate  facilities  without  resort  to  government 
iip  and  deficits  taken  from  the  tax  levy.  Employers  of 
labor  in  the  field,  forest,  mine  and  mill  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  government  action  w-fiich  raises  the  cost  of  railway- 
labor,  for  which  they  compete,  above  levels  which  other  industries 
can  pay  and  then  pyramids  their  burden  by  assessing  upon  them 
in  freight  rates  the  increased  cost  of  the  railway  labor.  Cases 
before  the  Labor  Board  involve  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
determination  of  administrative  policy.  The  Labor  Board  should 
give  shippers  the  fullest  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Besides  accord- 
ing shippers  their  clear  right  this  course  will  give  dignity  and 
stability  to  the  Board  itself  by  bringing  shippers'  advocates  off 
the  hustings  into  a  proceeding  which  will  and  should  acquire 
a  quasi-judicial  atmosphere.  We  hope  that  the  Board  will  here- 
after permit  shippers  to  intervene  as  parties. 

1\.    Stability  of  Railwai   Purchases 

We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  railway  purchases  prearranged 
for  periods  when  general  business  i~  dull  would  tend  to  stabilize 
eld  and  promote  economy  in  railway  manage- 
ment.     We    note    with    encouragement    the    attention    that    the 

tment   of   Commerce,  committees  and  business 

have  been  giving  this  subject,  broadened  to  embrace 
public  works  and  public  utilities.  Stable  purchases  by  large 
would  minimize  unemployment  of  labor  in  every  occupa- 
tion. It  would  cut  down  idleness  of  plant  and  of  organization. 
permitting  a  smaller  investment  and  overhead  to  do  the  total 
work  of  each  his  would  tend  to  reduce  interest  rates 

and  to  liberate  capital  for  development  of  the  country  in  other 
directions.  It  would  enable  the  units  which  resorted  to  it  to 
liny  when  cost  of  labor  and  materials  U  lowest.  Public  works 
would  bear  more  lightly  on  the  tax-payers,  while  railroads 
and  public  utilities  could  operate  satisfactorily  on  lower  rates 
Facilities  would  be  maintained  and  enlarged  adequately  for 
each  recurring  peak  of  load.  By  tending  to  keep  normal  the  in- 
dustrial and  COmmerical  payroll  and  hence  general  consumption 
of  farm  products  it  would  help  stabilize  the  farmer's  output  in 
volume  of  demand  and  in  price.  For  realization  of  such  a 
policy  it  is  requisite  that  its  desirability  be  generally  recognized 
se  wdio  have  responsibility  for  construction  programs  and 
that  advance  financial  provision  be  made  possible  by  effecting 
in   ways  consistent  with   the  public   interest   an  accumulation  and 

ation  of  funds  and  credit  in  prosperous  years  to  be  drawn 
on  for  vigorous  maintenance  and  improvements  in  dull  years 

X.      Income   Surtax    Rates 
It   is  of  great  public  consequence  that  a  clearer  understanding 
should   prevail   concerning  the   taxation    of   large   in. 
have  an   impression   that  income  taxes   in   some   way  take   money 
Mom    the    rich    and    spread    it    among    the    poor.       \ 

nrtax    rates   persuaded   the   Senate   to   raise   the   maximum 
the  House  rate,  .'-'  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  and  the   Houst 
to  com  ur     As  a  class  the  - 

■    victims.      The    50    per    cent    surtax    little    if    any 
the    incomes  of   the   rich,   who   can    invest   their   surplus   in   tax- 
exempt   securities;   but    it   takes   away    the    whole    income   of   the 
man    who   loses    his   job    when    the    rich    man's    income    is 
diverted   from  enterprises  which  otherwise  would  give  t! 
man    work.      What   railroads   pay    foi    capital    is   increased  and   the 
suppl]    diminished.      Hence   the   public    pays   higher   rates   and   yet 
from  famine  in  a  prime  necessit)     transportation  facilities 
onier,   whose   dependence  on   trans 
tion    is    special    and    the    demand    ami    puce    for    whose    goods    are 
largely     contingent     upon    tile    pi  the     very     industrial 

enterprises  whose  payrolls,  with  their  buying  pi 

through   the   surtax.      \t  the  earliesl    moment   Congress   should 

reduci    thi    im  ome  -mux  rates 

Election  of  Officers 
i/ere  elei  led  as  follow  s 
By  tin   genera]  executive  committi       \        B.  Jo 
national   councillor   in   tin-   Cbambei    of   Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  association  in  annua]  meeting  re-elected  the  follow- 
ing    Alba  B,  Johnson,  president,  and  W.  W    Salmon,  \\". 

\\       WfllitS,     Knox      l.nlor.    W       II      Woodffl,    S      < '-      Allen. 

Stephen  <     Mason  and  Hurles  I   Symington,  vice  presidentt 
r    II  . r  v .  x    Middleton   wai  elected   treasurer  an. I   will   also 

is|. ml    se,  ret.irv 
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The  Central  of  Georgia  reports  that  for  the  12  months  of  the 
last  calendar  year  98.7  per  cent  of  its  passenger  trains  maintained 
schedule  time. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  reports  the  total 
number  of  passenger  trains  run  in  1921  as  505,853,  of  which 
91.1   per  cent,   were  on   time. 

The  Great  Northern  ore  dock  No.  2  at  Allouez,  a  suburb 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  was  practically  destroyed  by  fire  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  with  a  loss  which  may  reach  $2,000,000. 

The  American  Society  for  Steel  Treating  will  hold  a  sec- 
tional meeting  Friday,  March  3,  at  the  Engineering  Societies' 
building,  New  York  City. 

The  Western  Maryland  has  let  to  W.  K.  Hosier  the  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  its  repair  shops  at  Elkins,  Va. 
About  100  men  have  been  employed  at  these  shops. 

The  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  in  the  closing 
session  of  its  annual  convention  which  was  held  in  Chicago 
on  January  24,  25  and  26,  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  January  23,  1923. 

The  engineman  and  fireman  of  an  eastbound  passenger 
train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  were  killed  and  several  pas- 
sengers injured  in  a  head-on  collision  with  a  westbound 
freight  train  near  Noble,  Illinois,  on  February   1. 

A  Fire  at  Willis  avenue  and  132d  street,  New  York  City, 
on  January  28,  destroyed  the  brick  office  building  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at  that  point. 
This  building  was  four  stories  in  height  and  200  feet  long. 

The  presidents  of  the  Eastern  railroads,  at  a  conference  in 
New  York  City,  on  January  31,  decided  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  general  managers  to  canvass  the  52  principal  roads  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of  the  Ohio  to  determine 
the  sentiments  of  the  roads  in  regard  to  complying  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  regional  con- 
ferences with  the  leaders  of  the  employing  brotherhoods. 

Inspectors  of  Locomotives  are  wanted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  salary  $3,000  a  year.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  that  applicants 
will  be  examined  on  March  8  and  9  at  the  usual  places 
throughout  the  country.  Inspectors  of  safety  appliances  and 
inspectors  of  hours  of  service  are  also  wanted,  at  the  same 
salary,  and  examinations  may  be  taken  on  March  22  and  23. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  looking  for  revenue  from  all 
practicable  sources,  offers  to  sell  advertising  space  in  some 
of  its  passenger  cars  and  ferry  boats;  the  coaches  operated 
in  electric  service  out  of  Broad  Street  Station  and  between 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  and  the  ferry-boats  operated  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Camden  and  Jersey  City  and  New 
York.  Of  the  cars  involved,  111  run  between  Philadelphia 
and  Paoli,  Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill,  and  94  between 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City.  There  are  ten  ferry-boats  run- 
ning between  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  and  eight  between 
New  York  and  Jersey  City. 

Erie  Contracts  for  Handling  Freight 

The  Erie  has  contracted  with  the  Consolidated  Freight  Handling 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  handle  the  road's  less-than-car- 
load  freight  through  its  freight  houses  at  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Youngstown,  Warren,  Barberton,  Ashland  and  Mansfield  in  Ohio, 
Corry,  Sharon  and  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  freight  handling 
company  becomes  the  lessee  of  the  freight  houses  and  adjacent 
property  required  for  such  work 


Automatic   Substations  on  Electric  Line 

The  Oregon  Electric  Railway  has  placed  a  large  order  for 
automatic  railway  substation  equipment  with  the  General  Electric 
Company.  Manual  operation  will  be  changed  to  automatic  in 
seven  substations  and  with  the  exception  of  one  station  in  the 
City  of  Portland,  automatic  substations  will  supply  all  of  the 
power  required  for  the  180  miles  of  track  on  this  road.  Power 
is  supplied  to  the  overhead  wire  at  1,200  volts. 

More   Common   Officers   and   Directors   Authorized 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
authorizing  common  officers  and  directors  among  companies  com- 
prising the  Erie  system.  L.  F.  Loree  has  been  authorized  to  re- 
tain his  offices  and  directorates  in  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
subsidiaries,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  and  other  companies,  and  to  remain  either 
as  director  and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  or  the  Erie  or  the  Pere  Marquette. 

Directors    Moore  and   Stotesbury 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  applica- 
tion of  William  H.  Moore  for  authority  to  retain  the  positions 
of  director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  E.  T.  Stotesbury  has  been  authorized  by 
the  commission  to  hold  until  further  order  the  position  of  di- 
rector of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  and  either  the  position  of 
director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  certain  named  subsidiaries  or 
positions  with  carriers  of  the  Reading  System  including  chair- 
man of  board  of  directors  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and 
director  of  various  subsidiaries.  He  is  given  30  days  in  which 
to  make  his  election  as  to  which  positions  he  will  hold. 

Southern  Pacific  Erecting  Large  Commissary  Building 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  under  construction  at  West  Oakland, 
Cal.,  what  is  probably  the  largest  commissary  department  plant 
in  existence.  This  establishment  will  include  laundry  facilities 
for  the  handling  of  one  million  pieces  of  linen  a  month,  a  butcher 
shop  with  cooling  and  chill  room  and  a  bake  shop.  About  250,000 
meals  are  served  each  month  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  under  the  Southern  Pacific  Commissary  Department's 
jurisdiction.  Waiters  are  schooled  at  the  plant  in  their  duties, 
examinations  are  held  once  a  month  and  the  successful  applicants 
are  given  graduate  waiters  certificates.  Monthly  examinations 
are  also  held  for  chefs  applying  for  certificates  of  a  similar 
character  as  well  as  for  cooks  seeking  promotions  to  the  position 
of  chef. 

Progress  in  Engineering  Standardization 

Beginning  with  1922,  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  became  a  member  body  of  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee.  E.  A.  Frink,  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  who  is  chairman  of  the  standardization  com- 
mittee of  the  division,  represents  the  division  upon  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee. 

Arrangements  have  just  been  completed  by  this  organization 
whereby  co-operation  with  the  standardizing  bodies  in  other  coun- 
tries will  be  made  more  effective.  In  order  that  all  standards 
will  be  available  to  the  industries  of  the  various  countries,  each 
national  body  will  sell  the  approved  standards  of  the  other  bodies. 
The  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  29  West 
Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York  City,  has  available  the  publications 
of  the  standardizing  bodies  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
Copies  of  the  standards  may  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  cost,  or 
the  copies  on  file  may  be  consulted  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Tie  Producers  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad  Tic  Producers  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  January 
2o  and  27.  Tie  producers  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Consideration  was  given  to  the  present  purchasing 
policy  of  the   railways  and   to  other   pi  ting  the  pro- 

duction of  cross  ties.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  President.  J.  II.  Johnson,  B.  Johnson  &  Son, 
Richmond.  Ind. ;  first  vice-president,  Timmons  Harmount,  Har- 
mount  Tie  &  Lumber  Company,  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  M.  Cochran,  Union  Lumber  Company,  San  Fran- 
al.  ;  secretary,  Warren  Xixon.  Western  Tie  &  Timber 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  treasurer,  R.  E.  McKee, 
Bell   Lumber  Company,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 


Southern  Pacific  Stock  for  Employees 
Employees  of  the  Southern   Pacific  System,  beginning  on   Feb- 
ruary   1,    will    be   given    the   opportunity   to   buy   shares    of    the 
capital   stock  of  the   company,   at   the  market  rate,  without   pay- 
ment of  commissions.     The  plan  provides  that,  on  applicai 
the  employee,  the  company  will  buy  the  stock  in  the  open  market, 
deducting  the  purchase  cost   from  his  monthly  pay,  at  the  rate  of 
$5   a   month   for  each  share.     An   employee   may  buy   from    1    to 
15  shares  of  stock,  according  to  his  ability  to  pay  for  it.     It  is 
also   provided    that,   having   completed   a   specified   purchase,    the 
ee  may  buy  additional   shares  but  at  no  time   i-   hi 
for   more   than    15    shares   at   one   time.      Failure    to    paj 
uccessive  installments  will  terminate  the  employee's  rights 
to'  complete   the    purchase.      The    company    will    charge    thi 

6  per  cent   interest   on   the   cost   of  the   stock   bought    for 
•unt  and  will  credit  him  with  dividends  paid  on  the  stock- 
held    for   him.      With    tin-    Stock    selling   at   SI'.,    and    di\i<<. 
-ix   per  cent,  tin-  employee  makes  ,,  profit  on  the  money  advanced 
to  him. 


Expenditures  for  Valuations— $75,000,000 
In   a  bulletin   issued   by    the    Presidents'    Conference    Com- 
mittee  on   Federal  Valuation   under  date   of  January   20.    the 
statement  is  made  that  a  total  of  $11,480,923  wa 

luation    work    by    Class    I    carriers    reporting    t< 

ence    Committee,    during    the    year    ending 

21,   making  the   total   rep  d    by   these 

ears   ending  June   30,   1921    I  with    a   few 

554,120,957.     The  expenditures   of   He    Government's 
of  Valuation  for  the  year  ending  June  30.   1921,  were 
nditures  by   the   B 
ginning    of    the    valuation    work    to    June    30,    1921,    as 
•    d   in    the   annual    I  -lie   Interstate    Commerce 

en   $21,4  n    this 

iny,  presented 
immittee  of  1  on    ^ppropi 

t  of  the  Burea 

■    that    the    number    of    emploj  I  I 
dn.ed  from  I 
ember,   1921. 

Live   Stock   Claim   Prevention 

I  held 
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surance  Company   finds   its  present  clam  -t  in  the  his- 

tory of  the  company.  Reporting  for  1 1  western  markets,  the 
Western  Weighing  &  Inspection  Bureau  has  prepared  statistics 
showing  that  for  the  month  of  October.  1921,  there  was  but  one 
dead   animal  to  each  4,734  stock  shipped  >ared  to  one  in 

3,600  reci  rded   for  the  same  month  in  1920 

Director  General  Proposes  Modification 

of  Equipment  Trust  Agreement 

The  director  general  has  addressed  a  letter  to  all  rail- 
roads of  which  the  United  States  Treasury  still  holds  issues 
of  equipment  trust  obligations,  no  part  of  which  has  yet 
been  sold,  requesting  modifications  of  the  subordination 
terms  of  the  trust  agreement.  Under  the  original  terms  the 
director  general  was  authorized  to  subordinate  only  the  last 
five  maturities;  namely,  1931  to  1935.  inclusive,  or  any  one 
or  more  of  these  maturities.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, the  director  general  may  subordinate  such  portion 
of  the   maturities   of   any   year   as   he   may   determine. 

The  amended  clause  will  read  as  foil 

"Eleventh:  Upon  request  of  the  holder,  or  holders,  of 
all  the  notes  which  by  their  terms  shall  be  due  and  payable 
in  any  year,  and  upon  presentation  of  such  notes  for  that 
purpose  the  trustee  shall  stamp  thereon,  or  upon  such  part 
thereof  as  said  holder,  or  holders,  may  designate  and  request 
the  following  words: 

"For  value  received  and  as  an  inducement  to  purchases 
of  unstamped  notes,  the  holder  of  this  note  has  caused  the 
same  to  be  stamped  pursuant  to  Article  Eleventh  of  the 
Equipment  Trust  Agreement  mentioned  in  the  note  and,  as 
provided  in  said  Article  Eleventh,  the  unstamped  notes  shall 
be  payable  in  preference  and  priority  to  the  stamped  notes 
out  of  any  moneys  received  or  collected  by  the  trustee  under 
said  Equipment  Trust  Agreement  upon  enforcement  of  its 
rights  or  remedies  in  case  of  a  default  <•!   the  carrier." 

For  the  present,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  director  general, 
upon  the  execution  of  the  supplemental  agreements  making 
the  amended  clause  operative,  to  make  sale  of  railroad 
equipment  trust  obligations  under  an  arrangement  to  subordi- 
nate, on  the  part  of  the  government,  approximately  33'. ;  per 
!  the  principal  amount  of  each  maturity:  and  the  di- 
rector  mineral  will  be  prepared  to  sell  66- .i  per  cent  oi 
of  equipment  trust  obligations,  unsubordinated,  at  par  andt 
accrued  interest  to  date  of  delivery.  The  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration thus  will  retain  the  one-third  subordinated  part  of 
1  maturities. 


Meetings  and  Conventions 

Tht   follcwne   list   gi:es    names   cf  aajrt   or   rtgnltn 

meetings  and  placis  of   mtetings: 

Am    lis*  M  Nrw    York    Cily. 

Noel   mi  H  ishmgton,  D.  C. 
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AueUCAN    Association    "f    Di  I       \     1'ontious,   Super 
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L.    A.    Stone. 
i       ,\     I       I       : 

...in ie«s. — C.    E.    Drayer,    61    E.    Ada 
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C      Hope. 
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Aauio  [.  Rothschild,  Room 
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-.1.   Illinois 
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Railway    Chief    Special    Agents    and    Chiefs    of    Police    Association). 
J.  C.  Caviston,   75  Church  St.,  New   York,   X.   Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents).  VV.  A.  Fair- 
banks. 75  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Next  meeting.  March  21-23, 
Richmond  Va.  Annual  meeting,  September  20-22,  1922,  Colorado 
Springs,  Call 

Safety  Section.     J.  C.  Caviston,  75   Church  St.,  New  York. 
Division    II — Transportation     (including    former    activities    of    the 
Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers).     G.   W. 
Covert,  431   South   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,   111. 

Hivision   III— Traffic,  J.  Gottschalk,   143   Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Division   IV — Engineering,    E.    II.    Fritch,   431  'South   Dearborn    St., 
Chicago,    111.      Next    convention,    March    14-16,    Chicago.      Exhibit    of 
National   Railway  Appliances  Association,  March   13-16. 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Section.     E.  H.  Fritch. 
Electrical    Section.      E.   H.    Fritch. 

Signal  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association)  II.  S.  Balliet,  75  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Next  meeting,  March  13  and  14,  Drake  Hotel  Chicago  An- 
nual meeting,  June  14-16,  1922,  Monmouth  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 
Division  V — Mechanical  (including  former  activities  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association).  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III.  Annual  convention,  June  14-21,  1922,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  T.     Exhibit  by  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Equipment  Painting  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association).  V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores  (including  former  activities  of 
the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association).  J.  P.  Murphy,  General  Store 
Keeper.  New  York  Central.  Collinwood.  Ohio. 

Division  VII — Freight  Claims  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Freight  Claim  Association).  Lewis  Pilcher,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,    111. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.  W.  Ry.,  319  N.  Waller  Ave.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October 
17-19,  1922,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Exhibit  by  Bridge  and  Building  Sup- 
ply Men's  Association. 

American  Railway  Development  Association. — J.  F.  Jackson,  Central  of 
Georgia,  Savannah,  Ga.  Annual  meeting,  May  10-12,  1922,  Denver, 
Colo. 

American  Railway  Engineering  Association. —  (Works  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Railway  Association.  Division  IV.)  E.  H.  Fritch, 
431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Next  convention,  March  14-16, 
Chicago.  Exhibit  by  National  Railwav  Appliances  Association,  March 
13-16. 

American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. —  (See  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Division  5.) 

American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.  D.  Fletcher,  1145 
East  Marquette  Road,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  Supply  Association  of 
the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. 

American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. — T.  F.  Whittelsey,  Union 
Trust  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Society  for  Steel  Treating. — W.  H.  Eiseman,  4600  Prospect 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Annual  convention,  September  25-30,  1922, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 
Pennsvlvania.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Annual  meeting,  June  26,  1922, 
Chalfo'nte  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — E.  M.  Chandler  (acting  secre- 
tary), 33  W.  39th  St.,  New  York.  Regular  meetings  1st  and  3d 
Wednesdays  in  month,  except   Tuly  and  August,  33  W.  39th  St.,  New 


York. 


Engineers. — Calv 


W.    Rice,    29    W. 


American    Society    of    Mechani 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

Railroad  Division.  A.  F.  Stuebing,  Managing  Editor,  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer.  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  Y'ork.  Next  meeting, 
May  16,  1922,  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association. — C.  L.  Darling,  Northern  Pa- 
cific  Ry.,   Spokane,  Wash. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — George  M.  Hunt,  Chemist, 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison.  Wis. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents. — II.  D.  Morris,  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Next  meeting,  May  17-19,   1922,  Montreal. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  Railway- 
Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (chairman), 
61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Association  of  Railway  Supply  Men. — A.  W.  Clokey,  1658  McCormiek 
BIdg.,  Chicago.  Meeting  with  International  Railwav  General  Fore- 
men s  Association. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — (See  American 
Railway  Association,   Division   I.) 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — (See 
American  Railway  Association,  Division  II.) 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association.— D.  J.  Higgins,  Ameri- 
can Valve  &  Meter  Company.  332  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Meet- 
ing with  convention  of  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Asso- 
ciation. 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— W.  A.  Booth,  53  Rushbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  626  North  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2J  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  New   Morrison   Hotel,  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  604 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings,  first  Tuesday 
in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex,  St.  Louis. 

Central  Railway  Club. — Harry  D.  Yought,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thursday  in  January,  March,  May,  September 
and  November,  Hotel   Iroquois,   Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  P.  Elliott,  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis,  111. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association. — D.  B.  Wrisht.  34th  St.  and  Artesan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  Meeting  with  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Fore- 
men's Association. 

Cincinnati  Railroad  Club. — W.  C.  Cooder,  Union  Central  BIdg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  February,  May,  September 
and  November. 


Eastern  Railroad  Association. — E.  N.  Bessling,  614  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, L).  C.  Annual  meeting  May  11,  1922,  Railroad  Club  of  New 
York. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — (See  American  Railway  Association,  Divi- 
sion VII.) 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.— C.  H.  Treichel,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month,   Room  1414,   Manhattan   BIdg.,  Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J.  Mayer 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Exhibit  by  Internationaf 
Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association 
—George  P.  White,  747  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
International    Railroad    Master    Blacksmiths'   Association. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  meeting.  May  22-25,  1922.  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  International  Railway  Supply  Men's 
Association. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 


Square,  New 


ional  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association. — C.  W.  Sullivan,  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Co.,  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Meeting  with  In- 
ternational Railway  Fuel  Association. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Room  No.  19.  Union  Pacific  BIdg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Annual  convention,   1922,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York.  Next  convention,  May  23-26,  1922,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Di- 
vision  V.) 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Division  V.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  Tis  Producers. — Warren  C.  Nixon 
Western  Tie  &  Timber  Co.,  905  Syndicate  Trust  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and   Utilities   Commissioners. — James 

B.  Walker,    49    Lafayette    St.,    New    York.      Next    convention,    Sep- 
tember   26,    1922,    Detroit,    Mich. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,   1   Hano 
York.     Next  convention,   May   10-12,   Philadelphia,   P. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  People's  Gas 
BIdg.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition,  March  13-16.  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
at  convention  of  American  Railway  Engineering  Association. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June,  Julv, 
August    and    September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
at  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting,  June  14,  1922, 
Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  600  Liberty  BIdg., 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  dinner,  February 
1,    Waldorf-Astoria,    New    York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,   Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Development  Association. — (See  Am.  Ry.  Development  Assn.) 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association.- — J\  Scribner. 
General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association.- — R.  J.  Himmelright, 
17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  Meeting  With  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     Next  meeting,  October  10-13,  1922,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Division  IV.,  Signal  Section.) 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association.— (See  A.   R.  A.,  Division  VI.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
BIdg.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meeting  with  A.   R.   A.,  Division   V. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, 30  Church  St.,  New  York. 

Railway  Treasury  Officers  Association. — L.  W.  Cox,  Commercial  Trust 
BIdg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.   J.   McAndrews, 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Sterling,  111.       Annual  convention.   September   12-14, 
1922,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Exhibit  by  Track  Supply  Association. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  Sunbeam  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York  City.  Meeting  with  American  Rail- 
way  Association,    Signal    Section. 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box 
1205,  Atlanta,  Oa.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  Piedmont  Hotel,  At- 
lanta. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern Ry.  of  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Supply  Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — 
H.  S.  White,  9  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 

Track  Supply  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn, 
N.  Y.  Meets  with  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associa- 
tion. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  Marine  Trust  Build- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Exhibit  by  Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Western  Railway  Club.— Bruce  V.  Crandall.  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Monday  each  month  except  June, 
July   and   August. 
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\\.  passports  arc  now  required  at  Laredo.  Tex.,  tor  United 
Mates    citizens   entering   Mexico. 

Canadian  Pacific  passenger  traffic  officers,  to  the  number  of  60, 
held  their  annual  conference  in  New  York  City  this  week. 

Production  of  soft  coal  increased  6.4  per  cent  during  the  week 
ended  January  21,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  The  total  output  is  estimated  at  8,838,000  net 
tons.  The  bulletin  says  that  at  the  present  rate  production 
probably  exceeds  consumption. 

The    fourth    annual    convention    of    the    American    Fruit    & 
ble  Shippers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man. Chicago,  from  January  25  to  28.  inclusive.     More  than 
2,000    delegates    representing   shippers,   brokers,   jobbers    and 
receivers  were  in  attendance. 

The  Passenger  Ticket  &  Freight  Agents' 'Association  of 
Texas,  at  its  annual  convention  at  Corpus  Christi.  on  January 
22  and  23,  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  E.  Paul 
Junkin.  Dallas:  vice-president,  Elbert  Blair,  Fort  Worth, 
and   secretary-treasurer.   L.   B.   Shcppard,   Dallas. 

Reductions  ranging  as  high  as  33'/3  per  cent  on  many  commod- 
From  New  York  to  California  terminals  and  inter- 
mediate points,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  to  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  and  thence  west  via  the  Southern  Pacific,  have  been 
announced  by  the  company  and  will  shortly  take  effect.  Items 
affected  in  this  reduction,  on  a  carload  lot  basis,  are:  canned 
goods,  beverages,  preserves,  linoleum,  green  coffee,  paint,  dry  or 
in  oil,  lead,  twine,  cordage  and  rope,  bull  irtridges,  etc. 

The  opening  session  of  an  investigation  of  the  "Pittsburgh 
Plus"  trade  practice,  which  fixes  the  prices  of  steel  products 
on  the  basis  of  a  Pittsburgh  (Pa.1  price,  plus  freight  to  destina- 
tion, no  matter  where  the  steel  may  hipped  from, 
'efore  John  W.  Bennett,  examiner  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  Milwaukee.  \\  is.,  on  January  30.  On  the  opening 
'•     E.  White.  Minneapolis.  Minn,,  rate  expert  for  the  Western 

ition  of  Rolled  Steel  I  onsumers,  submitted  figures  showing 

the   advantage   the    Pittsburgh    manufacturer   has   over    his   com- 
petitors in  the  we-t     Further  testimony  showing  the  disadi 
under  which  the  western  manufacturer  labors  was  given  by  II.  W. 
■  udahy,   Wis,  president   of   the   Ladish   Drop 
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Seniority   of   Demoted  Supervisory   Officer 

An  assistant  roadmaster  on  the  Michigan  Central  was  demoted 
to  section  foreman,  displacing  a  foreman.  The  employees  organi- 
zation entered  a  complaint  maintaining  that,  as  an  assistant  road- 
master  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  agreement,  a  man  in  that 
position  has  no  seniority  rights  under  the  agreement.  The  de- 
cision of  the  board  is  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  position  as  section 
foreman  by  displacing  the  junior  section  foreman  in  point  of 
service.    Decision   Y.>.  5°4. 

Employees  Who  Fail  to  Report  for 

Work  Not  Entitled  to  Pay 

Two  bridge  and  building  mechanics  on  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  were  temporarily  out  of  service  and  notices 
sent  to  them  concerning  a  newly  organized  paint  gang  were  not 
received.  When  they  did  hear  of  these  positions,  they  applied 
for  them  but  were  denied  employment  because  the  quota  was  full. 
The  railroad  recognized  their  seniority  and  stated  that  they 
would  have  been  accepted  if  they  had  applied  for  the  positions 
in  time.  The  board  denied  the  claim  of  the  two  men  for 
pay   during   the    time   that   this   gang   was    in    service.     Decision 


Train  Dispatcher  Can  Displace  an  Agent-Telegrapher 
A  train  dispatcher  on  the  Wabash  was  permitted  to  displace 
an  agent-telegrapher  because  of  a  reduction  in  train  dispatching 
forces.  An  agreement  between  the  employees  and  the  carrier 
provides  that  employees  assigned  to  official  positions  with  the 
company  shall  retain  their  seniority  so  long  as  they  remain  in 
such  official  positions.  The  employees  contended  that  thesx 
do  not  permit  such  officers  who  return  to  telegraph  service  to 
displace  regularly  assigned  employees  in  that  service  T: 
rier  contended  that  its  action  was  proper  and  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement.  The  Labor  Board  sustained  the  position  "f  the 
carrier. — Decision  Xo.  620. 

A  similar  dispute  between  the  Order 
and  the  Xew  York  Central  regarding  train  dispatcher-  displacing 
employees   in   telegraph   service  when   •'  of  train  dis- 

patchers  were  abolished,  was  decided   in   favor  of  the   can 
the  Labor  Board. — Decision  Xo.  619. 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


Rail  Strike  in  Germany 

In  spite  o!  a  presidential  decree  forbidding  under  heavy  penal- 
ties any  such  action,  a  strike  was  declared  on  the  railways  of 
Germany  beginning  at  midnight,  February  1.  Enginemen,  train- 
men and  station  masters  are  the  employees  affected,  although 
other  workers  may  join  them.  It  is  expected  that  the  govern- 
ment will   light  the  strike  with  all  its  resources. 

Financial  Details  of  L.  &  N.  W.— 

L.  &  Y.  Amalgamation 

The  following  details  of  the  merger  of  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  witli  the  London  &  North  Western,  previously 
mentioned  in  these  columns,  will  convey  in  general  the 
financial  arrangements  agreed  to. 

1.  Holders  of  L.  &  Y.  3  per  cent  debenture  stock  will 
receive  in  exchange  a  like  amount  of  London  &  North 
Western  3  per  cent  debenture  stock. 

2.  Holders  of  L.  &  Y.  6  per  cent  minimum  preference  stock 
will  for  each  £100  of  such  stock  receive  £150  L.  &  N.  W. 
4  per  cent  guaranteed  stock  (which,  of  course,  will  yield  the 
same  income).  Since  in  the  L.  &  Y.  these  stockholders  were 
entitled  to  share  pro  rata  with  common  stockholders  all 
dividends  over  6  per  cent,  a  further  £6  Ss  is  added,  allowing 
the  holders  of  L.  &  Y.  6  per  cent  minimum  preference  stock 
a  total  of  £156  5s  of  L.  &  N.  W.  4  per  cent  guaranteed 
stock  for  each    £100  of  the  former  holding. 

3.  Holders  of  L.  &  Y.  4^  per  cent  minimum  preference 
stock  will  receive  £125  of  L.  &  N.  W.  4  per  cent  guaranteed 
stock  for  each  £100  of  the  former,  i.  e.,  a  yield  of  5  per  cent 
(the  £25  in  compensation  for  lower  rate  of  dividend  and 
relinquishing  of  rights  to  share  with  common  stockholders 
all  dividends  over  4J-2  per  cent). 

4.  Holders  of  L.  &  Y.  4  per  cent  guaranteed  stock  will 
receive  a   like   amount   of  the   same   L.    &   N.   W.   stock. 

5.  Holders  of  L.  &  Y.  3  per  cent  preference  stock  will 
receive  for  each  £100  thereof  £75  of  similar  4  per  cent  stock 
of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  (same  dividend  yield). 

6.  Holders  of  5  per  cent  redeemable  preference  stock  (re- 
deemable  June  30,  1926)  of  the  L.  it  Y.  will  receive  similar 
stock  of  the  L.  &  N.  W. 

7.  Holders  of  each  £100  of  L.  &  Y.  ordinary  shares  will 
receive  £73  of  L.  &  N.  W.  ordinary  stock. 

8.  Heretofore  L.  &  N.  W.  preference  shareholders  had  the 
voting  power  only  in  cases  affecting  their  interests,  while 
L.  &  Y.  preference  shareholders  had  full  voting  powers. 
Hereafter  all  preference  shareholders  will  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions the  same  as   the  holders  of  ordinary  shares. 

The  chairman  of  the  London  &  North  Western  at  the 
meeting  of  the  L.  &  N.  W.  stockholders  where  the  plan  was 
announced,  said  in  part: 

"We  took  the  earning  capacity  of  the  separate  undertak- 
ings as  the  fair  and  only  reasonable  basis  for  amalgamation, 
and  this  basis  has  been  adopted  in  the  recent  Railways  Act 
as  a  direction  to  the  Amalgamation  Tribunal  in  assessing  the 
value  of  the  respective  undertakings.  We  took  the  year  1913, 
which  was  the  last  complete  year  under  normal  conditions, 
when  the  North  Western  paid  7  per  cent  on  its  ordinary 
stock  and  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  paid  4^2  per  cent  and 
assessed  the  earning  value  of  the  two  companies  on  that 
basis.  We,  however,  as  the  company  making  the  offer,  added 
a  small  advantage  to  the  holders  of  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
ordinary  stock,  which  both  companies  considered  only  fair 
and  reasonable.  To  sum  up  the  position  it  is  this:  The 
boards  of  the  two  companies  are  mutually  satisfied  that  the 
proposed  amalgamation  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  their 
respective  stockholders.  The  London  &  North  Western, 
as  the  larger  of  the  companies,  is  practically  absorbing  the 
other,  and  as  we  were  the  wooing  party,  we  have  thought  it 
well  to  deal  perhaps  somewhat  generously  on  an  income 
basis  with  the  other  party  concerned." 
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Locomotives 

Winston  &  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  ordered  1  Prairie  type 
locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  lo- 
comotive will  have  16  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  107,000  lb. 

The  Stewart  Jones  Company,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  has  ordered 
1  four-wheel  type  tank  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  14  by  28  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  79,000  lb. 

The  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago,  has 
ordered  1  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  20  by  26  in. 
cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  142,000  lb. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company,  47  East  Forty-second  street, 
New  York  City,  has  ordered  1  Consolidation  type  locomotive 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive  will 
have  21  by  28  in.  cylinders,  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
163,000  lb.  and  will  be  equipped  with  a  superheater. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  3,  as  inquiring  for  from  3  to  6  locomotives,  has 
ordered  4  Mountain  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  27  by  28  in.  cylin- 
ders, a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  317,000  lb.  and  will  be 
equipped   with   superheaters. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  a  number 
of  freight  cars  including  1000  gondola  cars  and  1000  hopper  cars 
of  120  tons  capacity. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  expected  to  place 
contracts  the  latter  part  of  the  week  for  a  part  of  the  7,300 
freight   cars   it  has  on  inquiry. 

The  Eastman  Chemical  Corporation,  New  York  City,  has 
ordered  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation  1 
tank  car  with  a  capacity  of  6.000  gal. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Minneapolis  &  S't.  Louis  has  ordered  3,000  tons  of  rail 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Chicago  Union  Station  Company,  which  was  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  January  21  as  inquiring  for  structural  steel, 
has  placed  an  order  for  17,000  tons  with  the  American  Bridge 
Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  30,000  tons  of  90  lb.  rail, 
distributed  as  follows :  14,000  tons  from  the  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  11,000  tons  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and 
5,000  tons  from  the  Inland   Steel   Company. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  inquiring  for  prices  on  1  American 
ditching  machine. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  1  40-ton  gantry  crane 
from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York  City. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  1  42-in. 
frog  switch  planer  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company  and 
has  also  bought  recently  some  tools  including  engine  lathes, 
radial  drills,  a  boring  turning  mill,  wheel  press,  horizontal  borer 
and  a  slotter. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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Griffen  S.  Ackley.  formerly  irom  1903  to  1909,  pr. 
of  the  National  Brake  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  in 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y..  on  January  23.  Mr.  Ackley  sold  his  inter- 
n  the  above  company  in  1909  and  formed  the  Ackley 
Brake  &  Supply  Corporation,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

A.  R.  Hance  has  been  appointed  northwestern  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  with 
headquarters  at  608  Pittock  Block,  Portland.  ( >re.,  succeeding 
L.  T.  Russell,  who  has  resigned.  Mr.  Hance  has  been  con- 
!  with  the  sales  department  of  the  company  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  territories  for  the  past   six  years. 

C.  R.  Naylor,  of  the  western  sales  office  of  the  T.  H.  Sym- 
ington Company,  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  sales  of  the  Forged  Steel  Yoke  Corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago,  effective  Feb- 
ruary 1.  The  output  of  the  Forged  Steel  Yoke  Corporation 
will  be  sold  and  distributed  by  The  T.  H.  Symington  Com- 
pany, which   --till  retains   Mr.  Naylor's  services. 

A.  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  western  district  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company. 
New  York  City,  effec- 
tive February  1,  Mr. 
Brown  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  the 
Peoples  Gas  building. 
Chicago.  He  was  born 
on  February  6,  1881,  in 
Xew  York  City,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity 
College  of  New  York 
and  Andover  Academy. 
..:  Mass.  Mr.  Brown 
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Griffin  Wheel  Company 
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nient   of  a   competent  engineer  of  practical  experience  in   the 
class  of  work  handled  by  his  department. 

The  Northern  Refrigerator  Car  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  operate  500,  40  ft.  steel  under- 
frame  refrigerator  cars  that  are  now  being  constructed  by  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
cars  heretofore  operated  by  the  Cudahy- Milwaukee  Refrigera- 
tor Line,  and  the  Peacock  Refrigerator  Line.  The  incorpora- 
tors of  the  company  are  Michael  F.  Cudahy,  C.  P.  J.  Kroeck 
and  I  lharles  O'Hara,  the  latter  serving  as  president  of  the 
company. 

Ogle  Construction  Company 

Carl  F.  Bledsoe,  secretary  of  the  Ogle  Construction  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  succeeding  Robert 
A.  Ogle,  deceased.  M.  W.  Powell,  vice-president,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  secretary,  and  J.  G.  Forster,  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer. 

Carl  F.  Bledsoe  was  born  in  Texas  in  1881,  and  after  com- 
pleting a  collegiate  course,  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the 
International  Correspondence  School,  completing  the  course 
in  civil  engineering.  He  entered  business  with  the  Gurley 
Engineering  Company  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1904.  as  a  drafts- 
man and  structural  engineer.  From  1906  to  1911,  he  was 
with  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  at  Chicago,  as  a  structural 
engineer  in  their  railway  construction  department.  During 
the  latter  year,  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ogle 
1  onstruction  Company  from  which  time  he  has  served  the 
company  as  secretary,  in  addition  to  supervising  the  engineer- 
ing and  construction  policies  of  the  company. 

M.  W.  Powell,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  ami 
secretary,  succeeding  Mr.  Bledsoe.  a~  secretary,  was  born  in 
Georgia,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  mechanical  engineering 
department  of  the  Kentucky  State  University,  class  of  1905. 
He  entered  business  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  in  1905,  and  during  the  next  two  years 
was  employed  by  that  company.  During  the  latter  year,  he 
became  office  engineer  with  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern. 
From  1909  to  1913,  he  was  designing  engineer  of  locomotive 
fuel  and  water  stations,  for  the  Ot(  i  Gas  Engine  Works  and 
the  T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company.  In  1913.  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Ogle  Construction  Company  in  charge 
of  engineering,  which  office  he  will  continue  to  occupy  in 
ion   to   his   duties  as   secretary. 

J.  G.  Forster,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  who  in 
addition  has  now  taken  over  the  duties  of  treasurer,  was  born 
in  Baltimore.  Md.,  in  1893.  After  graduating  from  the  Balti- 
Polytechnic  Institute,  he  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  hulk  sales  distributing  stations  for  an  oil  jobbing 
company  at  Baltimore,  until  1917.  During  the  war  he  served 
as  officer  in  charge  of  fuel  and  forage,  under  the  depot  quarter- 
i  ;.i.  (pon  his  discharge  in  I'M"',  he  became 
ted  with  tin  traction  Company. 
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Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— This  company,  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  17  (page  1252),  as  con- 
templating the  construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  at  Aurora, 
111.,  has  applied  to  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  for  authority 
to  proceed  with  this  work. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — This  company  is  accepting  bids 
for  the  repair  of  its  grain  elevators  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  award- 
id  a  contract  to  the  Miller  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  for  the 
installation  of  a  boiler  washing  system  in  its  roundhouse  at 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $30,000.  A 
water  treating  plant  will  also  soon  be  installed  in  connection 
with  the  above. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Railroad  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company, 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  frame  coaling  station  at  Boone- 
ville,  Ark.,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $20,000. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company  will  soon  receive  bids 
for  the  wrecking  of  the  old  baggage  building  on  Canal  street 
between  Jackson  and  Adams  streets.  Following  the  wrecking 
i if  this  building  the  concourse  of  the  new  union  station  will  be 
constructed  at  that  point. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  31  (page  1332),  as  contemplat- 
ing the  construction  of  a  two-story  freight  station  at  Brenham, 
Tex.,  is  now  receiving  bids  for  the  building  of  this  station.  The 
work  involved  will  include  a  two-story  office  building,  32  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  a  warehouse,  32  ft.  by  74  ft.;  and  a  concrete  platform 
32  ft.  by  128  ft.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  construction,  with 
concrete  floors  and  a  tar  and  gravel  roof.  The  entire  cost  has 
been  estimated  at  $33,890. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  will  construct  a  third  track 
from  Matteson,  111.,  to  North  Junction,  a  distance  of  about  10 
miles,  and  from  Tucker  to  Kankakee,  a  distance  of  approximately 
5  miles. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Lynch-Cannon  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  office  building,  80  ft.  by  200 
ft.,  and  a  one-story  freight  station,  50  ft.  by  600  ft.  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  The  structures  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
brick  construction,  the  entire  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
$210,050. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — This  company  closed  bids  on  Janu- 
ary 30,  for  the  construction  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A*,  building  at  Hazard, 
Ky.  The  same  company  contemplates  the  construction  of  a 
packing  and  shipping  shed  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — This  company, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  the  city  of 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  will  receive  bids  until  March  1  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  reinforced  concrete  viaduct,  1,500  ft.  in  length, 
over  23  tracks  at  Mansfield  street,  Ironwood,  to  cost  $220,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  will  construct  a 
brick  and  stucco  passenger  station  at  Highland  Park  (Dallas), 
Tex.,   estimated   to   cost  $17,000. 

Missouri  Pacific.  This  company,  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  21  as  accepting  bids  for  a  reinforced 
concrete  and  stucco  passenger  station  at  Earle,  Ark.,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  this  work  to  H.  O.  Hirsch  &  Companv.  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Dudley  &  Orr,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  the  grading 
and  the  placing  of  corrugated  iron  culverts  for  47  miles  of 
railroad,  extending  from  Lucero,  Mex.,  to  the  property  of 
the   Erupcion    Mining    Company. 
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Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — Asks  Government 
Loan. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  loan  of  $615,592  for  15  wears  to  pay  back  taxes 
due  for  1921   in  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  a  short  term  loan. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Authorised  to  Abandon  Branches. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  certificates  author- 
izing the  abandonment  of  the  Pigeon  Run  Branch  in  Starks 
County,  Ohio,  5.62  miles,  and  2.76  miles  of  its  Magnolia  branch. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Asks  Government  Loan.— An  application 
has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  $5,000,000  for  13  years  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  a 
loan  to  the  company  made  last  year  from  the  revolving  fund. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.— Six  Months  Guaranty 
Determined. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
certificate  stating  that  it  has  finally  determined  the  amount  of  the 
guaranty  to  this  company  for  the  six  months  period  of  1920, 
amounting  to  $1,693,771,  of  which  $161,271  is  still  due. 

Central  of  New  Jersey.— Directors  Resign.— George  F.  Baker 
and  Robert  W.  de  Forest  have  resigned  from  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. The  offices  of  chairman  of  the  board,  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  and  assistant  to  the  president  have  been  dis- 
continued. 

Chicago  &  Alton.— New  Directors.— Charles  Hayden,  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  Marcus  L.  Bell, 
vice-president  and  general  counsel,  have  been  elected  to  the  board 
and  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  They  succeed 
T.  S.  Mackie,  who  resigned  because  of  ill  health,  and  Roberts 
Walker,  who  withdrew  because  his  duties  in  the  bondholders' 
committee  had  ended. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.— Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $223,000  of  consolidated  mortgage  gold  bonds  to  be  delivered 
to  the  applicants'  tenants  in  repayment  of  sinking  fund  advances. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— Bond  Issue.—].  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  City  Com- 
pany are  offering  the  new  issue  of  $30,000,000  first  and  refunding 
mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds,  due  1971,  at  97,  at  which  price  the 
bonds  yield  approximately  5.17  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  amended  its  original  order  of  January  17 
fixing  the  price  of  these  bonds  at  not  less  than  89J4  per  cent 
to  provide  that  they  should  be  sold  at  not  less  than  92y,  per  cent 
of  par  and  accrued  interest  so  that  the  total  cost  to  the  appli- 
cant would  not  exceed  5H  per  cent.  The  bonds  are  issued  under 
a  new  mortgage  and  cover  by  direct  or  collateral  lien  about 
9.000  miles  of  road. 

According  to  preliminary  figures  furnished  the  bankers  by  Hale  Holden 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  net  income  of  the  road 
for  1921,  after  deducting  rentals  and  miscellaneous  charges,  was  slightly 
over  $31.00(1,000,  against  interest  charges  on  the  company's  funded  debt  of 
$6.800.0110.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  Burlington  has  reported  net  income, 
after  deducting  rentals  and  miscellaneous  charges,  which  has  averaged  more 
than  four  times  the  company's  annual  interest  charges  on  the  funded  debt. 
With  the  exception  of  equipment  trust  certificates  taken  bv  the  Railroad 
Administration,  the  Burlington  has  sold  no  bonds  during  the  past  seven 
years,  and  its  funded  debt  today  is  nearly  $9,500,000  less  than  in  1909, 
with  the  result  that  its  current  interest  charges  are  materially  lower  than 
those  of  ten  years  ago.  Since  1901  the  Burlington's  surplus  income  and 
miscellaneous  profits  after  charges  have  amounted  to  approximately  $406,- 
000,000,  of  which  $22S, 000.000  has  been  paid  out  in  cash  dividends  and 
about  $178,000,J00  has  been  added  to  surplus.  The  bonds  now  being  offered 
are  not  redeemable  for  twenty  years,  after  which  date  the  company  has  the 
option  cf  retiu'ng  the  issue  as  a  v/hole  at  prices  ranging  from  107^  in 
1942    to    103    for    the    last    ten-year    period    prior   to    maturity. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — Loan  to  War  Finance 
Corporation  Repaid. — The  War  Finance  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced that  its  advance  of  $1,400,000  to  this  company  made  on 
March  14,  1919,  has  been  repaid  in  full.  The  railroad  company 
has  been  authorized  by  the  commission  to  procure  the  authentica- 
tion and  delivery  to  its  treasurer  of  $955,000  of  first  and  general 
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-  ige  o  per  cent  gold  bonds  1  from  tunc  to  time 

as  security  tor  short  term  notes. 

•  ago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — A uthorised  to  Issue  Bonds. 
— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  of  general  mo  used  as  col- 

lateral security  from  time  to  time  for  short  term  notes. 

sgo.    Rock    Island   &    Pacific. — Director    Resigns. — John 
(i.   Shedd  has  resigned  as  a  director  in  compliance  with  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commission's   ruling  on   interlocking  director- 
ind    Carl    Nyquist,    vice-president,    secretary    and    treasurer 
of  the  company,  has  been  elected   t.>   succeed  him. 

Retirement  of  Notes.— The  $4,500,000  6  per  cent  collateral 
trust  notes  due  February  1.  1Q-L'.  were  met  by  cash  payment 
from    the  company's   treasury. 

wing  &  Eastern. — A  'resident    F.   IV 

Miller  has  been  appointed  receiver  with  headquarters  at  Laramie. 
See  Railway  Age,  November  19,  1921,  page  1016. 

Dknyer  &  Rio  Grande. — Reorganisation   Plan. — The   r>. 

zatic.n  plan,  dated  January  27,  1922,  provides  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  present  first  and  refunding  mortgage,  the  creation 
of  two  new  mortgages,  an  exchange  of  the  present  first  and  re- 
funding mortgage  bonds  for  50  per  cent  of  the  junior  issue  oi 
the  two  new  mortgage  bond  issues  and  50  per  cent  in  new 
cumulative  preferred  stock,  and  the  provision  of  $10,000,000  cash 
by  the  Western  Pacific  Corporation  in  exchange  for  new  com- 
mon stock  of  no  par  value. 

An  outline  of  the  plan,  as  approved  and  adopted  by  the  com- 
mit'ee  representing  the  holders  of  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
five   per  cent  bonds,   follows : 

D"rinc   the   past    year   at    a    judgment    sale,   the   Western    Pacific    R 

led  the  property  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company 
through  a  new  company,  under  the  name  of  Denver  &  Rio  I'trrmde  VI 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Otmmission  became  the 
owner  of  the  entire  capital  stock  r-f  the  new  company.  This  amounted  to 
300.000  shares  of  no  par  value.  The  new  company  acquired  the  property 
subject  to  the  brnds  of  the  old  company,  but 

The  Western  Pacific  is  now  making  an  offer  to  the  holders  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  refunding  5s.  under  which  the  refundit  rs  arc  to 

receive  in  exchange  for  their  bonds  50  per  cent  in  a  new  sinking  fund 
r  5  per  cent  bond  due  1955  and  50  per  cent  in  a  7  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock  of  the  reorganized  company,  an  average  return  of 
6  per  cent.  According  to  the  plan  the  Western  Pacific  agrees  to  put 
$10,000,000   :n   cash    or    property    int      I  r    which 

it  will  receive  only  comm.  n  stock,  "thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
equity   behind  the  nev.  I  nancing    i>   provided    for   by   a 

new  senior  unifying  mortgage  bond  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  of  the 
underlying    bonds,    f- r    future    additions    and    betterments. 

f    th-   important    features   of    the    plan    is   the    redut 

00    and    a 
n   in   the  fixed   charges   from    ;  I  513,160,   a   decrease   of 

I  that  the  plan  shall  not  become  operative  unl. 

I    the   committee    shall    otherwise    agree,    unit 

on   deposit   under   the  adjustment   moi  nds  held 

-'nking    fund    under    the    refunding    moil  -K    held    in    the 

of  the  new   c  mpany.   shall    become   bt 

the   ci  mmittee 
an.)    the    Wes'em    PaeJI  I    more    than    50 

I    and    Icn    that  refunding    hot 

the  plan  prioi 
I    icsaid).   the  plan   may   he  declared   operative 
i  ■    given 
in    the    same    t  >    nOtit  '  . 

live;  but  if  th<    I 
funding  bond, 
prior    ■  -olt,    the 

I.    M      Young,    the    president    of    thl  t«S    that    it    will 

hiding    a     sma!  i     than 

t    the   eleven    months  ended    Nuembei      I 

- 

- 

mmittee 
■funding 


ge    ;   pet     :enl   bonds  ami  the  adjustment  mortgage  7  per 

cent  bonds  has  been  formed  with  James  II.  Perkins,  president 
of    the    Farmers    Loan   &   Trust    Company,    chairman. 

The  other  members  oi  the  committee  are  R.  Walter  Leigh,  of 
Maitland,  Coppell  &  Co.;  John  G.  Lonsdale,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis,  and  John  U.  McClemcnt  and 
Willis  1).  Wood,  of  Ladd  &  Wood. 

committee,  headed  by  Richard  Sutro,  also  representing 
the  7  per  cent  cumulative  adjustment  mortgage  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  bonds,  announced  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Untermyer,  counsel  for  the  committee,  advising  against  con- 
senting to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Western  Pacific.  The  com- 
mittee also  announced  that  it  has  arranged  with  the  Farmers' 
Loan  and  Trust  Company  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 1  interest  coupon  on  the  5  per  cent  bonds  to  depositing 
bondholders. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irontox. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — 
This  companj  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  issue  $451,000  of  5  per  cent  gold  bonds 
maturing  March  1,  1964.  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  expendi- 
tures made  between  July  1,  1920,  and  July  1.  1921,  for  improve- 
ments, betterments  and  additions  to  permanent  facilities. 

Great  Northern. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $30.- 
000,000  of  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  ^i' *  per  cent  of  par  and  accrued  interest.  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds $15,000,000  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  note  to  the  United 
maturing  March  1,  $2,800,000  tor  the  retirement  of  bonds 
of  the  Minneapolis  Union,  $4,170.1X10  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment, ami  $7,215,000   for  additions  and  betterments. 

Illiv  —Asks    Authority    for   Equipment 

went.— This  company  has  tiled  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  an  application  for  authority  to  execute  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Pullman  Company  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
purchase  prict  of  650  refrigerator  car-  being  built  by  the  Pull- 
man Company.  $1.7-  he  paid  in  semi-annual  instal- 
ment  at    the    rati    of   c<'50  a   day   on   a 

International    &    (Irkat    Northern—  Pr<  mmittee 

Asks  Reorganisation   Plan.-    Frederick   Strauss,  chairman  of  the 
protective   committee   of   the   three-year   notes,    alter   a   mo; 
the   committee   on   Tuesday,   announced  that    He   W'itt    Millhauser 
of  Speyer  &  Co.,  hail  been  elected  a  member  of  the  committee. 

J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  to  and  Speyer  &  Co.  were  urged  by  the 
protective    committee    to    submit    a    plan    of    rt  of    the 

International  &  Great    Northern  properties 

Jacksonville   Terminal--./.--' 
This    company    has    applied    to    the    Interstate    Commerce    Com 
mission     lor    authority    to    issue    $4,000,000   of    refunding    a< 
tension    mortgage    bonds    to    he   guaranteed    b)    the    Atlantic    toast 
Line,  board     Ur     line    and    Southern. 

Part  of  the  iss,,,-  js  t..  refund  outstanding  obligations  and  (1,100,- 
irno  is  to  lie  sold  hearing  interest  nl  at  not  less 

95   |>er   cent   of   par, 

k.\ns\s    Citv    X-    Pacific     Bond  t*ht     New    York 

Stock  Exchange  has  received  notice  that  the  interest  matured 
Wigust  1.  1921,  on  the  4  per  cent  100-year  bonds,  due  1990,  will 
lie  paid  on  presentation  of  coupons  ..-  »nd  after  January  31,  1922, 
Tin    committee   on    securities   nil-  -nils   he   ipi.  •• 

interest  on  January  .'I.  the  August    1.   1921.  coupon,  and  that  there- 
after   the    hot,, |s    will    he    dealt    in    "flat"    and    until    furthci 
must    i 

delivery 

i    ,\   V 

■ 

the    fact    that    the   extended 

will    expire   on    Saturday, 


uai    (Cans  «  S    ft  \  t- 

tii.m   ,\    t  o    au,|    1  lallgarti  tl 

called  the  attention  of  bondholders 

period     lot      th,      deposit     Of     sennit 

Second    mortgage   4s.    the    I  I 
..nil    the    M  .    1 

that  tin  \   need  take  no  affii 

Ition    plan,    hut    it    is 
thnr    ■  it    to    hi 

plan 
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Wisconsin    Central. — Maturity    Holders    Begin    Inquiry. — W. 

1     \\  oilman    and   associates,    representing    the    minority   common 
stockholders,  are   planning   an    investigation   of   the   road's   finan- 
ondition  to  determine  if  its  resources  have  been  handled  in 
any  manner  detrimental  to  their   interests. 

I  he  road  constitutes  the  Chicago  entrance  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  being  controlled  through  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Satilt  S'te.  Marie  which  owns  51  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral common  shares.  The  common  stock  has  never  paid  a  div- 
idend, and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  Wisconsin 
i  entral  has  not  been  made  to  bear  too  great  a  portion  of  cer- 
harges  thereby  benefiting  the  Soo  Line,  and  also  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  The  Wisconsin  Central  minority  interest  which 
■  -   investigation  represents  25,000  shares  of  common  stock. 

Tentative  Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  the 
tentative  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western,  including  its  leased  lines,  in  which  the  final  value- 
as  of  June  30,  1916,  is  stated  as  $34,495,193  for  the  property 
wholly  owned  and  used,  and  $10,556,177  for  property  leased, 
making  a  total  of  $45,051,370  for  the  property  used.  The 
capitalization  outstanding  as  of  the  valuation  date  was 
$88,245,982. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  tentative  valuations  of 
the  property  of  the  Butler  County  Railroad  as  of  1916,  in 
which  the  final  value  is  stated  as  $910,396  for  the  property 
used  and  $907,490  for  the  property  owned.  The  final  value 
of  the  property  owned  by  the  Central  Union  Depot  &  Rail- 
way Company  of  Cincinnati  as  of  1915  is  given  as  $970,808 
and  the  property  used  as  $1,095,678.  For  the  Artesian  Belt 
the  final  value  of  the  property  owned  and  used  as  of  1917 
I-  given  as  $443,281.  The  final  value  of  the  New  Mexico 
Central  as  of  1916  is  placed  at  $1,365,024,  and  of  the  Southern 
Railway  in  Mississippi  as  of  1915  at  $4,678,545  for  the 
property  used  and  $4,470,534  for  the  property   owned. 

Additional  Equipment  Trust  Sales 

The  director  general  of  railroads  has  announced  additional 
sales,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust 
certificates  held  by  the  government  as   follows: 

To   Lee.   Iligginson   &   Co.,   New  York: 

Kansas    City   Terminal,    1923-27,    inclusive $62,500 

Terminal  Railroad   Association  of  .St.   Louis,   1923-1927,   inclusive.  114,000 

Indiana   Harbor   Belt,    1923-1927,   inclusive 196,500 

Monongahela    Railway,    1923-1927,    inclusive 164,500 

$537,500 

i  anty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  and  associates: 

Pere   Marquette   Railway  "Company.    1923-1935,   inclusive $5,834,4001 

To   Harris,  Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York: 

Main?    Central    Railroad    Company,    1923-1935,    inclusive 695,500 

The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $218,132,100. 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
ing final  settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several  roads  the 
following  amounts : 

Colorado    Midland    $319,000 

Carolina    &    Northwestern 95,000 

Blue    Ridge    5,500 

Tallulah    Falls    3,000 

Pacific    Coast     25,000 

Memphis    Union    Station 10,000 

Dividends  Declared 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh. — Guaranteed.  I-m  per  cent,  quarterly;  special 
guaranteed,  1  per  cent,  quarterly;  both  payable  March  1  to  holders  of 
record  February  10. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices — Average  Price  of 
20  Representative  Railway  Stocks. 

Close  of  Business 

January  31  Last  Week  Last  Year 

56.35  56.97  57.76 

Average  Price  of  20  Representative  Railway  Bonds 

Close  of  Business 

January  31  Last  Week  Last  Year 

8153  82.02  76.29 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

George  F.  Baker  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board 
ot  directors  and  as  a  director  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
and   the  office  of  chairman  has  been  abolished. 

George  A.  Shwab  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  at 
a  meeting  held  by  the  board  of  directors  on  January  26. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Robert  W.  DeForest,  vice-president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  general 
counsel,  the  position  of  vice-president  and  general  counsel 
having  been  abolished,  effective  February  1. 

L.  M.  Hannaford  has  been  appointed  assistant  real  estate 
and  tax  agent  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  succeeding  Albert  A.  Hesser,  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  marine  department,  effective  February  1. 

Walter  Stokes,  general  attorney  of  the  Tennessee  Central, 
was  elected  general  counsel  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  board 
of  directors  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  January  26.  P.  D.  Hous- 
ton was  elected  treasurer,  W.  T.  Hale,  secretary  and  W.  M. 
Mooney,  comptroller.  H.  E.  Norton  was  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  and  A.  R.  Baker  assistant  secretary.  All  of  the 
above  officers  will  have  their  headquarters  in  Nashville. 

Operating 

Charles  H.  Stein  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
effective    February    1.      Mr.   Stein   will   have   charge  not   only 

of  the  operating  depart- 
ment but  of  the  en- 
gineering, mechanical 
and  marine  departments 
as  well.  Mr.  Stein  was 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1871  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Baltimore 
City  College.  He  began 
his  railroad  career  on 
December  7,  1889,  as  a 
rodman  on  the  Western 
Maryland,  and  from 
that  time  until  1893 
was  transitman  and  as- 
sistant engineer  on  pre- 
liminary surveys  and 
construction.  From 
1893  until  May,  1903, 
he  was  assistant  road- 
c.  H.  Stein  master     on     the     same 

road  and  from  then 
until  June,  1905,  was 
assistant  supervisor  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.  In  1905  he  was  promoted  to  supervisor.  Two  years 
later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
as  engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  and  held  that  position  until 
appointed  superintendent  in  February,  1914.  In  1918  he 
became  assistant  general  manager  of  that  road  and  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading.  On  March  1,  1920,  he  became 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  general  manager.  The  position  of  assistant 
to  the  president  has  been  abolished. 

F.  J.  Gavin,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lake  district 
of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Superior,  Wis., 
has   had   his  jurisdiction   extended   over   the   Dakota   division. 
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J.  L.  Close,  superintendent  of  the  Breckenridge  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Breckenridge.  Minn.,  lias  had  his  juris- 
diction extended  over  the  line  from  Wahpeton  Junction, 
N.  D„  to  Moorhead  Junction,  Minn.,  while  J.  E.  O'Brien, 
superintendent  of  the  Dakota  division,  with  headquarters  at 
i '.rand  Forks.  N.  D.,  has  had  his  authority  extended  over  the 
Northern  division.  The  jurisdiction  of  J.  A.  Frogner,  super- 
intendent of  the  Willmar  division,  with  headquarters  at  Will- 
mar,   Minn.,  has  been   extended  over  the  Sioux   City  division. 

Albert  A.  Hesser.  assistant  real  estate  and  tax  agent  of 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  marine  department,  effective  February  1.  Mr.  Hesser 
was  born  at  Mahanoy  Plane,  Fa.,  on  July  8,  1886.  He  was 
graduated  from  Pottsville  (Pa.)  High  School  and  from 
Lehigh  University — from  the  latter  institution  in  1911  with  a 
degree  in  civil  engineering.  In  1915  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  laws  from  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Law  School 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1917.  Mr.  Hesser 
entered  the  service  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  in  1912,  was  transferred  to  the  freight 
department  in  1916  and  later  in  the  same  year  became  an 
industrial  engineer  in  the  real  estate  and  tax  department. 
Mr.  Hesser  enlisted  in  the  army  in  September.  1917,  and 
was  discharged  in  August,  1919,  with  the  grade  of  captain  of 
engineers.  He  returned  immediately  to  the  service  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  and  was  appointed  assistant  real  estate 
and  tax  agent  on  March  1,  1920,  which  position,  as  noted 
above,  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Traffic 

J.  F.  Moses,  division  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

William  H.  Millard,  city  freight  agent  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  suc- 
ceeding R.  J-  Tozer,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

F.  V.  Martin,  formerly  agent  in  charge  of  the  consolidated 
ticket  o!t'"    at   Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent    of   the    Chicago,    Indianapolis    &    Louisville,    with    the 
same  headquarters,  the  consolidated  ticket  office  havinf 
discontinued. 

W.  S.   Ferstel  has  been   appointed   distrii  :  agent 

..[  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  P.  S. 
Mottz.  traveling  p  tent,  with  headquarl 

■.  r  agent,  «i  il 
-ame  headquarters. 

Arthur    B.   Smith,   whose   appointment   as   passenger   traffic 
.  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 

»ier  IS,  1861. 
|i  rk    in    the   chief   engineer's 
rlington 
division  en- 
clerk   tO  til' 

•Icrk   to  the   general   passengi  i 

i    of  the  Yellow  itone   Parle  ■  !om- 
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•in-  Northern  th  head- 
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D.  J.  Durrell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania,  South- 

on.  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  transferred  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  succeeding  R.  J.  Spon- 
seller,  who  lias  been  acting  master  mechanic. 

W.  C.  Smith,  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  promoted  to  mechanical  superintendent  with  the  same 
headquarters  succeeding  J.  E.  O'Brien,  resigned.  Mr.  Smith 
will  be  succeeded  bj  Charles  Harter  \\ h  will  also  continue 
to  perform  his  duties  as  mechanical   engineer. 

With  the  leasing  of  the  Erie  car  shops  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  to  the  Youngstown  Equipment  Company,  W.  W. 
Warner  has  resigned  from  the  position  of  shop  superintendent 
of  the  Erie  to  become  manager  of  the  Youngstown  Equip- 
ment Company.  Webster  E.  Harmison,  master  mechanic  at 
Kent.  <  ihio.  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  car  department 
formerly   handled   by   Mr.  Warner. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

E.  R.  Brinton  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  and  of  the  Cincinnati 
division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Covington,  Ky.  J.  P.  Kavanaugh  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral storekeeper  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Clifton  Forge.  Ya.  The  position 
of  inspector  of  stores  has  been  abolished. 

G.  W.  Bichlmeir,  whose  appointment  as  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
was   announced   in   the   Railway   .-fe.-   of   January  28    (page  306). 

orn  at  Cincinnati. 
( )hio,  on  September  10. 
1886.  He  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1906  as 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Davton  (.Baltimore  & 
Ohio).  In  1909  he  left 
to  become  a  clerk  in  the 
supply  department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the 
^A    ^^M      H^_  following    year    he    was 

^^^F  ^^H  ^^l  to    chief    clerk 

^k  the     division     store- 

M         I  ^Oi'  keeper     at     Osawatomie. 

W     ^^  which    position    he 

held  until  January.   1911, 
when    he   left   to   become 
clerk    to    the   gen- 
storekeeper    of   the 
Kansas   i  "it \    Southern  at 
Kansas   I  ity,    Mo      Mr    Bichlmeir   left   railroad   service  in   1917 
to  engage  in  other  business      He  re-entered  the  employ  of  the 
Kansa  em   in   April,   1918,  as   chief  clerk   to   the  pur- 

chasing agent  and.   il  r,  he  was   promoted 

is  tan  I  to  the  purchasing  agent.    Hi     vas  promoted  I 

chasing  agent   with  hcadqi  M  March. 

■ ,  r  of  that  jreat  to  be  one  pnrchaa- 

istant  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  I    idquarters  at  Omaha. 

Neb.,  which   position  he  was  holding  recent 

lion, 
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Charles  Hayden,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  stockholders  of 

that  system  which  is  well  worth  a  wider 
Stockholders  circulation  among  those  who  are  inter- 
Must  Be  ested  in  the  railway  problem;  it  is 
Educated  reproduced    on    another    page    of    this 

issue.  Railroad  credit  must  be  im- 
proved and  the  roads  must  be  placed  in  shape  for  the  peak 
load  that  will  surely  come  upon  them  sooner  or  later.  The 
credit  can  only  be  restored  when  the  public  understands  fully 
the  facts  of  the  railroad  situation  and  the  prime  necessity, 
purely  in  its  own  interests,  of  strengthening  and  improving 
them.  Mr.  Hayden  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  talking 
so  frankly  to  the  stockholders  of  his  road.  Secretary 
Hoover,  representing  the  public  and  testifying  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  week,  was  equally 
frank,  as  indicated  by  the  rather  complete  draft  of  his  state- 
ment which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  number.  If  railroad 
credit  is  not  restored  and  the  transportation  machine  fails 
when  business  revives,  then  it  is  quite  possible  for  industry 
to  lose  tremendous  sums  of  money  because  of  lack  of  trans- 
portation, as  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  Mr.  Hoover.  After 
all,  the  public,  as  well  as  the  stockholders,  are  partners  in 
the  railroad  game,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
many  interests  are  at  work  in  distorting  the  facts  about  rail- 
road operation  and  finance  and  misrepresenting  the  railroads 
to  the  public.  More  power  to  men  like  Mr.  Hayden  and 
Secretary  Hoover  who  frankly  and  fearlessly  state  the  real 
facts. 


The  main  points  in  our  editorial  of  January  14,  on  the  lesson 
of  the  Woodmont  (Pa.)  collision,  might  be  repeated  this  week 
in  connection  with  a  collision  at  Camps, 
The   Lesson        Texas,  reported  in  another  column  of 
of  the  this   issue.    We   notice  this   report,   at 

Last  Collision  this  time,  as  a  reminder  that  our  obser- 
vations in  the  former  editorial  are 
neither  untimely  nor  overdrawn.  The  emphasis  placed  by  the 
federal  and  state  inspectors  on  other  lessons  of  the  Wood- 
mont disaster  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  immediate 
lesson ;  the  lesson  that  the  block  system  is  needed  everywhere, 
on  thin  lines,  as  well  as  on  busier  ones,  and  that  the  manual 
block  system,  properly  managed,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
scheme  where  automatic  signals  have  not  been  installed.  The 
venerated  American  train-dispatching  system  has  long  since 
written  its  own  epitaph.  The  qualifying  clause  which  we 
have  italicized  is  the  main  point  of  the  present  lesson,  for 
the  block  system  was  ostensibly  in  force  both  at  Woodmont 
and  at  Camps,  but  under  such  very  inadequate  rules  that  the 
system  was  little  better  than  a  farce.  This  has  been  the  main 
feature  in  a  great  many  other  government  reports  of  this 
kind.  It  is  a  feature  in  which  a  sweeping  reform  is  needed. 
The  annual  government  report  represents  a  large  mileage  of 
railroad  as  operated  by  the  block  system,  in  name,  but  which 
is  not  thus  operated  in  fact.  At  Camps  the  dispatcher 
changed  meeting  points  at  the  last  minute;  one  of  those 
typical  cases  where,  to  the  casual  observer,  trainloads  of 
passengers  seem  to  be  moved  with  as  much  freedom  and  with 
as  narrow  margins  of  protection  against  collision,  as  though 
they  were  nothing  but  checkers  on  a  checker-board. 


On   Monday  of  this  week  W.   B.   Storey,  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  authorized  the  statement  that 

Th     Dtl      u-       th:it  r°ad   wil1  sPend  $4-5, 150,000   for 
ine  uutiook       improvements     and     additions     to     its 
Continues  property   this   year.     Of   this   amount 

to  Grow  Brighter  $H, 750,000  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
completion  of  work  held  up  during 
the  depression,  $22,000,000  for  new  work  and  $8,000,000 
for  equipment.  Particularly  significant  is  the  appropriation 
of  over  $6,600,000  for  additional  main  lines  and  $1,400,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  5  5 -mile  extension  in  southwestern 
Kansas,  which  is  understood  to  be  the  forerunner  of  other 
lines  in  contemplation  later  in  the  season.  On  the  following 
day  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv  placed  orders  for 
7,300  cars,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 
Coming  as  these  developments  do  after  other  large  equipment 
orders  of  recent  weeks  and  after  the  awarding  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  contracts  for  improvements  to  roadway 
and  structures,  they  indicate  that  many  of  the  roads  are 
not  only  seeing  indications  of  better  earnings  which  are 
warranting  them  in  making  these  expenditures,  but  that 
they  also  see  a  revival  of  business  which  will  require  these 
added  facilities. 


The    proposed    order    of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 

sion   on   train   control   calls    for   immediate   intensive   study 

r~     .      „      t     ,      of   this  subject   by  the   roads   affected 
I  rain  Control      and  also  by  those  whkh  may  be  re_ 

Demands  quired    to    make    installations    later. 

Careful  Study  Heretofore  this  subject  has  been  given 
more  or  less  desultory  attention,  even 
since  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  empowers 
the  Commission  to  issue  an  order  such  as  has  recently  been 
prepared.  The  time  is  now  here  when  certain  railroads 
must  consider  train  control  carefully  and  in  their  choice 
of  a  device  it  is  necessary  that  the  costs  of  installation, 
operation  and  maintenance  receive  serious  consideration. 
These  points  will  no  doubt  exert  a  marked  influence  in  the 
selection  finally  made.  However,  deliberation  also  should 
be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  train  control  may  be 
applied  for  bettering  the  present  train  operating  methods 
in  the  future  through  the  medium  of  the  proposed  installa- 
tions. The  roads  which  attempt  to  meet  an  immediate  need 
only  by  preparing  plans  with  the  idea  of  "getting  by"  will 
find  this  expensive  when  a  re-arrangement  is  required  to 
meet  the  advanced  operating  practices  which  are  being 
advocated.  The  responsible  executive  officers  will  do  well 
to  see  that  proper  consideration  is  given  to  this  question  now. 


The  cupola  on  a  caboose  is  such  an  institution  in  this  country 

that  a  suggestion  that  it  be  abandoned  would  be  a  bold  one. 

Nevertheless  on  at  least  one  important 

Why  roacj  tne  CUp0]as  have  for  tne  most  Deen 

the  boarded  up.    The  contention  is  that  the 

Cupola?  train   crew  can   detect   hot   boxes   and 

dragging    brake    rigging    much    better 

from  the  lower  windows  than  they  can  from  the  top.    Such  a 

conclusion  seems  logical  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 

said   that   conditions   in   the  cupola   are  such   that  constant 
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watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  crew  can  be  obtained  with 

a  minimum  of  discomfort,  whereas  peering  from  one  of  the 
small  side  windows  necessitates  an  unnatural,  cramped  posi- 
tion. This  condition  might  be  remedied  by  providing  ade- 
quate facilities  for  observation  from  the  side  windows.  Cross 
seats  could  be  built  and  a  larger  window,  perhaps  slightly 
extended  with  a  narrow  pane  to  permit  a  view  forward  with- 
out opening  the  side  window,  could  be  installed  on  each  side 
of  the  car.  Cupolas  are  expensive  to  maintain  and  make  the 
heating  of  the  cars  difficult  in  winter.  Perhaps  they  should 
be  i lone  away  with  on  some  roads.  The  provision  of  equally 
adequate  facilities  for  constant  watchfulness  at  tin-  -ide  win- 
dows, however,  would  strengthen  the  argument  of  those  who 
take  this  view. 


The  principles  of  adjusted  tonnage  rating  are  familiar  to  most 

railroad    operating   men    and    practically    all    roads    use   this 

method    in    making    up    trains.      Like 

Checking         many  other  thing-  which  have  become 

Tonnage  familiar  through  long  use  it  is  taken  as 

Rating  a  matter  of  course  and  usually  receives 

little    attention.      There    is    reason    to 

question  whether  tonnage  rating  as  ordinarily  applied  gives 

the  best  results  that  could  reasonably  be  expected.      There  is 

more  to  this  method  than  mere  trial  runs  will  disclose.     Both 

the  resistance  of  the  cars  and  the  tractive  effort  developed 

should  be  carefully  checked  to  insure  that  the  full  capacity 

of  the  locomotive  is  being  developed.     Such  an  analysis  will 

bring  out  some  surprising  facts     <  >n  one  road  a  new  device 

was  put  in  service.     The  railroad  complained  that  it  was  not 

giving    the    economy    that    was    anticipated.       Investigations 

showed  that  the  locomotive  was  hauling  too  light  a  train  and 

was  not  being  worked  to  capai  ity  and  therefore  the  device  was 

not  functioning  properly.    The  same  thing  might  happen  on 

any  road.     The  only  certain  way  to  fix  a  rating  that  will  get 

full  capacity  out  of  the  locomotives  and  insure  economical 

■  i .  .i  i  is  to  check  the  performance  with  a  dynamometer 

car.     Where  it  is  not  used  the  rating  of  locomotives  cannot 

be  more  than  a  guess.     Surely  every  large  railroad  would  find 

manv  uses  for  a  dynamometer  car.    Yet  the  number  of  roads 

that  own  an  uch  equipmenl  could  1"    counted  on 

the  fingi  rs  of  one  hand. 


Present  Cost  of  Living, 

Wages  and  Rates 

A   DEMAND     POH     GENERA!      reductions     of     railway     rates, 
both  nd     freight,    has     been     voieed     in    the 

[nti     '        Commerce  <  ommission, 

■  the  railways  have  indicated  a  willingness 

eral  reductions  of  rate.,  but  the)   have  claimed 

ral  reductions  of  r.iie-  unaccompanied  b) 

uld  be  injurious  to  the  countrj  ;  that 

i  r  iting  im  ome  of  the  railwaj  - 

md  render  them  unable  to  make  needed  increases  in  their 

throw    new    light    upon 
I  hi    important  questions  of  the   present   relationships 

ndl; . 
:  tics  ol 

ithoril 

on  the 
I.    them  ne. 

! 
. 
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1910.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  lor  COSt  ol  living  that  tne 
Bureau  of  Labor  has  reported  since  before  the  war  in  F.urope 
began. 

How  does  the  relationship  between  the  present  wages  of 
railway  labor  and  the  COSt  of  living  compare  with  the  rela- 
tionship that  existed  between  railway  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  1916?  I  he  latest  available  statistics  regarding 
railway  wages  are  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  September,  1921,  which  have  just  recently  been 
made  public,  and  there  has  Urn  no  change  in  wages  since 
then.  These  statistics  show  that  in  September  the  average 
hourl)  earnings  of  railway  employees  were  61.3  cents  as  com- 
pared with  27.8  cents  in  the  year  1916,  or  121  |kt  cent  more. 
i  he  railways  in  recent  months  have  been  handling  slightly 
■  tin  than  m  1916,  'They  have  reduced  the  number  of 
mpli  vees  and  the  amount  of  their  purchases  as  much 

tent  with  the  maintena  ii  properties  in  a  safe 

condition — in  -ome  cases,  perhaps,  rrn  re  than  this.  In  Sep- 
tember thej  had  446,550  less  'ban  in  the  same 
month  of  1920,  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent.  Even  after  this 
drastic  reduction  of  employees,  however,  they  had  on  the  pay 
roll  in  September,  1921,  1,718,330  men.  or  4.3  [kt  cent  more 
lhan  the  average  number  employed  in  1916.  In  spite  of  all 
the  retrenchments  made  and  the  maintenance  deferred,  the 
eight-hour  day  and  other  rules  and  working  conditions  make 
it  necessan  to  employ  more  men  to  handle  the  business  than 
in   1916. 

The  use  of  the  average  increase  of  121  per  cent  in  hourly 
wag,  -  to  indicate  how  much  higher  wages  are  than  they  were 
in  1916  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  give-  a  false 
impression  because  tin-  wages  of  -ome  employees  are  not  any- 
where near  this  much  Higher  than  the)  were  in  1916.  There 
i-  justice  in  tin-  criticism.  The  average  hourly  eami: 
enginemi  n  and  trainmen  in  road  service  are  only  from  20  per 
cent  lor  passenger  engineers  to  52  per  cent  for  oossenger 
baggagemen  higher  than  they  were  in  1916.  The  facts  indi- 
cate that,  measured  by  the  cost  of  living,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  justification  for  reducing  the 
emploj  i 

Hut  when  it  i-  shown  that  the  imr,  ,i-es  of  some  employees 
have  been  comparatively  small  .'.nd  .it  the  same  time  that  the 
average  increase  i-  -till  121  p«r  cent,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  increases  are  much  greater  than 

the  average.  Hearing  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  living  i-  now 
only  47  per  cent  higher  than  in  1916,  attention  should  be 
forcibly  called  to  the  relatively  very  lar^e  advances  in  wages 
that  -ome  employees  are  -till  enjoying  and  which  are  greatly 
inflating  the  ■  osl  of  railway  op 

In  September,  1921.  car  inspectors  earned  an  average  of 
en!-   an   hour,    which   is  nt    more  than   the\ 

ed  in  1916  Switch  tender-  ire  getting  55.4  .cut-  an 
hour,  which  represents  an  increase  in  their  paj  of  181  per 
cent,      Air  brake  men  are  recee.  ntS  an  hour,  which 

i-  loo  per  cent  more  than  thi  in   1916.     tar  re 

pairers  ire  getting  7.i  cents  in  horn  n  increase  of  157  per 
cent.     Yard  firemen  are  gettinj  n  hour,  an  in 

Spercenl      Section  lahorei  iving  over  37  cents 

,m   hour,  an   increase  ol  Boilermakers  an 

'  cents  an  hour,  an   in,  r.  is        t   93   |mt  cent:   and 
mainly  to  changes  in  rule-  and  classifications,  there 
i  |  them  empli  vecl  th  in  fii 

n  hour,  or  "I    per  cent 

than    in    1916,   and    there  I  '    them 

on  the  pa)  roll      \  ird  conductors  80  i  cents  an 

hour,  or  |o  '"■  •>'1'1  ^ere 

then  on  thi   |  i\  roll      Blacksmiths 

nt  more  than 
in  J916    and  there  are  1  1  per  f  them  on  the  pay 

roll 

ll  '"""" 
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icn,  each  class  of  which  arc  receiving  average  hourly  wages 

representing  advances  since  1916  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  some  of  them  enjoying 
increases  over  four  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  the  COSt 
of  living. 

Compare  these  advances  in  wage-  with  the  advances  in 
rates  which  have  been  made.  Average  railway  rates  in  1916 
were  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  September,  1921,  was  80 
ii  more  than  in  the  year  1916;  the'  average  rate  per 
passenger  jx-r  mile,  53  per  cent  more.  Because  the  advances 
in  rale-  have  been  50  much  less  than  the  advances  in  wages, 
and  because  the  wages  of  labor  constitute  the  bulk  of  rail- 
way expenses,  substantial  reductions  of  rates  are  incompatible 
with  the  earning  of  adequate  net  returns  by  the  railways 
unless  reductions  of  wages  are  to  accompany  the  reductions 
oi   rates. 

Does  the  public  prefer  to  have  the  railways  continue  to  pay 
the  present  wages  or  to  reduce  both  the  wages  and  the  rates? 
I'hat  is  the  practical  question  presented.  The  public  might 
conceivably  decide  that  maintenance  of  the  present  wage 
scales  is  desirable.  In  that  case,  it  could  not  consistently 
object  to  paying  the  present  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
decides  that  the  present  rates  must  be  reduced,  then  it  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  decision  necessarily  carries  with 
it  a  decision  that  the  present  wages  must  be  reduced.  The 
rates  and  the  wages  must  stand  or  fall  together. 


Fiction  and  Facts  About 

"Weak"  and  "Strong"  Railroads 

/^\ne  ceases  to  wonder  that  many  of  the  people  of  the 
^^  United  States  in  general,  and  of  the  state  of  Iowa  in  par- 
ticular, misunderstand  the  railroad  situation  and  favor  unfair 
and  ruinous  regulation  when  one  reflects  on  the  amount  of 
incorrect  information  that  constantly  is  given  them.  The 
Des  Moines  Register  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  January 
26,  entitled  "What  Railroads  Overlook",  affords  some  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  kind  of  railroad  "information"  often 
given  to  the  public. 

Some  time  ago  the  Register  published  a  statement  based 
on  computations  by  Clifford  Thorne  as  to  the  market  value 
of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  in  Julv,  1()20,  indicating  that 
the  value  of  the  railways  did  not  exceed  $13,000,000,000. 
The  Railway  Age  criticised  this.  The  Register  now  says: 
"The  Railway  Age  did  not  dispute  Mr.  Thome's  figures. 
It  merely  contended  that  the  selling  value  of  the  property 
at  a  time  like  this  could  not  be  made  on  the  basis  on  which 
to  fix  earnings."  This  statement  is '  highly  misleading. 
What  the  Railway  Age  did  was  to  show  that  a  similar  com- 
putation based  on  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  June 
30,  1916,  indicated  that  at  that  time  the  market  value  of  all 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  was  $17,830,000,000,  and  that 
since  then  the  investment  made  in  railroad  properties  has 
been  $2,800,000,000.  If  the  Register  does  not  desire  to 
mislead  its  readers  regarding  the  valuation  the  railways  are 
entitled  to,  why  does  it  not  give  them  the  facts  regarding 
what  railway  securities  were  worth  before  as  well  as  after 
two  years  of  government  control  had  largely  destroyed  the 
earning  capacity  and  credit  of  the  railways. 

The  Register  continues:  "But  leaving  that  and  coming 
to  the  last  six  months'  earnings  of  the  railroads  as  the  Age 
gives  them,  the  point  the  Register  makes  against  the  rail- 
roads and  against  the  Age,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  rail- 
roads, is  that  they  do  not  meet  their  own  problem,  for  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  operating  expenses  of  several  of  the 
strongest  roads  have  not  in  the  last  six  months  run  much 
above  55  per  cent  of  their  earnings,  while  the  operating 
expenses  of  others  have  run  into  90  per  cent  of  their  earn- 


lni.'-.  <)1  what  importance  is  the  general  average  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  rates  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  are  high  enough  to  enable  those  roads  to  operate  on 
nearly  half  of  their  earnings?" 

There  is  not  a  correct  statement  in  this  quotation,  except 
that  the  expenses  of  some  roads  have  run  into  90  per  cent 
ol  their  earnings.  It  is  nor  true  that  the  operating  expenses 
of  "several  of  the  strongest  lines"  in  the  last  six  months 
of  1921  did  not  much  exceed  55  per  cent  of  their  total 
earnings;  there  is  not  a  single  important  railway  system  in 
the  United  States  of  which  this  is  true.  The  Register 
specifically  mentions  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
Its  examples  are  skillfully  chosen.  These  two  roads  had 
among  the  lowest  operating  ratios  in  the  months  mentioned 
of  any  leading  railways  in  the  country.  But  in  these  six 
months  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Santa  Fe  System 
were  69.2  per  cent  of  its  expenses,  and  those  of  the  Union 
Pacific  System  were  69.04  per  cent  of  its  expenses.  The 
difference  between  55  per  cent  and  69  per  cent  is  important. 
If  the  operating  ratio  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  for  example, 
had  been  55  per  cent  instead  of  69  per  cent,  its  net  earnings 
in  these  six  months  would  have  been  $16,000,000  larger 
than  the)-  were. 

How  about  other  so-called  "strong"  roads?  The  operat- 
ing ratios  of  practically  all  of  them  were  the  lowest  and 
their  net  earnings  the  largest  in  October  that  they  were  in 
any  month  of  the  year.  Even  in  October,  however,  the 
operating  ratios  of  nine  of  the  strongest  railways  in  the 
country  were  as  follows:  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, 74;  New  York  Central,  75;  Pennsylvania,  83;  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  85;  Louisville  and  Nashville,  78;  Illinois 
Central,  72;  Santa  Fe,  63;  Union  Pacific  (not  including 
system  subsidiaries),   59;   Burlington,   73. 

Furthermore,  the  ratio  of  earnings  to  expenses  does  not 
correctly  indicate  how  much  a  railway  has  remaining  out  of 
its  earnings  with  which  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  and 
make  improvements.  To  arrive  at  this,  its  taxes  must  first  be 
deducted.  The  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
railways  in  the  country,  yet  in  the  last  six  months  of  1921 
its  operating  expenses  and  taxes  took  77  per  cent  of  its 
earnings,  while  in  the  entire  year,  1921  they  took  82  per 
cent  of  its  earnings.  The  Register  especially  singles  out  the 
Santa  Fe  as  a  railway  whose  earnings  are  "twice  what  the 
service  ought  to  cost."  This  road  each  year  publishes  in 
its  annual  report  a  statement  showing  the  percentage  of  net 
return  that  it  has  earned  annually  on  its  investment  in 
property  since  it  was  re-organized  in  1896.  This  statement 
shows  that  never  in  any  year  has  the  Santa  Fe  system  earned 
more  than  6.85  per  cent  on  its  property  investment  and  that 
its  average  return  in  26  years  has  been  only  slightly  over  5 
per  cent.     In  1921  it  was  just  about  5  per  cent. 

Having  predicted  that  the  Railway  Age  would  not  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  weak 
and  strong  railways  the  Des  Moines  Register  added:  "Yet 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  has  got  to  be  met  by  the  railroads 
themselves,  for  if  they  do  not  they  are  going  to  be  judged  by 
the  earnings  of  the  strong  roads.  .  .  .  The  people  will  not 
consent  to  rates  to  keep  the  Great  Western  on  the  profitable 
list.  By  doing  so  they  enable  the  Santa  Fe  to  take  tw'ice 
what  the  service  ought  to  cost.  ...  It  would  have  been 
better  for  them  (the  railways)  in  the  long  run  if  they  had  per- 
mitted some  sort  of  consolidation  after  the  war.  .  .  .  They 
should  be  able  to  see  clearly  that  in  some  way  the  unusual 
advantage  of  such  roads  as  the  Union  Pacific  has  got  to  be 
used  to  maintain  service  on  such  roads  as  the  Great  Western." 
The  Railway  Age  has  been  discussing  the  relations  be- 
tween the  "weak"  and  "strong"  roads  for  years,  and  has  no 
reason  for  hesitating  to  discuss  them  now.  For  many  years 
railway  financiers  and  managers  voluntarily  effected  con- 
solidations of  weak  and  strong  roads.  Why  are  there  still 
"weak"  and  "strong"  roads  in  every  part  of  the  country? 
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Largel)  because  the  government  of  the  United  State:-,  under 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  for  almost  30  years,  more  and 
more  strongly  opposed  .ill  consolidations  of  railways  which 
had  even  a  remote  tendency  to  reduce  competition.  The 
Raihvay  Agt  criticised  this  policy  for  years  because  it  pre- 
vented reasonable  and  desirable  consolidation.  Was  not 
the  Des  Moines  Register  at  that  time  opposing  all  con- 
solidations that  would  reduce  competition?  Spokesmen  of 
the  railways,  including  the  Railway  Executives'  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  re- 
peatedly presented  to  committees  of  Congress  plans  for 
ges  in  our  system  of  regulation,  and  every  one  of  thesi 
included  modifications  of  the  government's  policy  which 
would  have  authorized  all  consolidations  of  railway.-  tli.it 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  hold  would  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest  Nevertheless,  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  as  it  applied  to  the  railways  un- 
der private  operation,  was  kept  in  full  effect  until  March 
1.  1920.  How  can  the  railway.--,  in  the  face  of  thi-  record, 
be  justly  criticised  for  not  having  "permitted  some  sort  of 
consolidation  after  the  war"? 

On  .March  1.  1920,  tin-  Transportation  Act  went  into 
eff©  t  with  provisions  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(  ommission  to  formulate  a  general  plan  for  consolidation 
of  all  the  railways  into  a  limited  number  of  continental 
systems.  Since  then  the  railways  have  had  no  power  to 
rffei  t  any  consolidations  not  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
mission's general  plan,  and  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
adopted  any  general  plan. 

But,  n  maj  be  said,  at  least  the  railways  are  opposed 
to  am  general  -theme  for  consolidating  all  weak  roads  with 
strong  one?.  But  "the  railways"  as  a  whole  have  never 
taken  any  stand  either  for  or  against  such  a  policy.  Rail- 
wav  financiers  and  executives  are  virtually  unanimous  in 
believing  that  to  both  the  railways  and  the  public  it  would 
neficial  for  weak  road.-  and  strong  road-  in  many  cases 
consolidated.  They  differ,  however,  as  to  just  what 
consolidation-  should  be  made  and  oil  what  term-.  There 
i-  not  a  class  of  -indent-  of  the  railroad  problem  in  the 
United  States, — public  men,  economists  or  shippers, — whose 
members  do  not  disagree  among  themselves  on  this  same 
subject.     Should   railway   financiers   and  executives 

nounced    for   disagreeing   among  themselves   on   a    subjei  I    .  n 

which  ever)  other  well  informed  class  of  persons  disag 

rheri    i-  one  point  regarding  this  matter  of  the  weak  and 

I    n..id-   which    i-   very  pertinent   but    which   the   Des 

Moines  Register  ig  j       tatements  imply  that  a  "strung" 
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lion    Ai  t    provides   not   i  he    Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  shall  fix  rates  which  will  yield  the 

,-    each    territorial    group    a     fair    return    on    their 
duation,  but  also  that  if  any  railway  earn-  more 
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railways  and  the  public.  They  tend  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  prevent  a  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  based  on  knowledge  and  reason.  There  is  more 
misinformation,  prejudice  and  fanaticism  on  the  subject  of 
railroads,  per  square  mile  of  area,  in  the  state  of  Iowa  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Editorials  such  as  the 
one  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
help  to  explain   why  this  i-   (hi 


Co-operation 

A  SHIPPING  CLERK  in  a  local  freight  office  of  an  eastern 
**■  road  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  his  management  in 
which  he  said,  in  part,  "I  have  been  watching  with  particular 
interest  the  efforts  of  the  roads  to  reduce  the  loss  of  freight 
revenue  resulting  from  freight  loss  and  damage  claims.  I 
have  read  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  our  loyal  workers  and 
have  in  my  own  wa)  tried  to  find  si  me  solution  to  this  trying 
situation. 

"There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  better  elements 
necessary  to  make  the  real  nhin  are  needed  more  than  now. 
The  keynote  of  the  whole  matter  is,  What  can  I  do?" 

What  can  he  do?  Here  is  an  interesting  example  of  an 
employe*  of  lesser  rank  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  usual 
method  of  handling  freight  on  his  line  and  believing  the 
freight  claim  problem  to  be  capable  of  solution,  has  taken 
steps  on  his  own  initiative  to  help  eliminate  this  waste  and 
to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  lo->  to  his  company.  How- 
worker-  are  striving  toward-  thi  same  goal  of  better- 
ment and  success,  and  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  rail- 
roads doing  to  encourage  such  worthy  aims  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  employees?     The  answer  is  "few,"  in  both 

His  letter  continued.  "I  believe  that  co  operation  is  a  good 
thing,  but  how  many  of  us  fully  realize  what  it  tal 
make  it?  Without  individual  effort  and  interest,  co-opera- 
lion  will  accomplish  very  little.  Howevi  r,  if  even  man  who 
participates  in  the  handling  of  a  freight  shipment  would 
feel  his  responsibility,  and  make  it  a  point  to  do  his  part  so 
well  and  carefully  that  no  trouble  would  result  while  the 
shipment  was  in  his  custody,  there  would  be  little  likelihood 
of  any  negligence  mistakes  or  errors  causing  loss  or  damage- 
to  the  freight  while  in  transit." 

There  is  no  doubt  as  I  tness  of  this  empli 

statement      I  n  is  tin   curi   of  the  freight  claim  ill 

and  many  other  ill-  connected  with  the  op<  ration  of  railroads. 
li  most  .on,  em  is,  how  to  get  this  co- 

operation?    One    sure    way    is   to   encourage    such    worthy 
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ping clerk  and  the  freight  handler  who  ci  in'   m  contact  with 
tual  handling  of  the  freight,  nol   the  office  superin- 
tendent or  other  supervisors.     It  might  be  well  in  some  in- 
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The  Future  of  the 

Automatic  Hose  Connector 

Jvsi  ii"\\  long  before  public  interest  in  the  automatic 
hose  connector  .is  a  safety  device  will  manifest  itself 
in  some  form  of  compulsory  regulation  no  one  can  say 
with  assurance,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  such  a 
manifestation  will  eventually  take  plan.  That  the  railroads 
are  not  entirely  unaware  of  this  is  evident  from  the  growing 
inter  st  in  the  connector  which  has  been  shown  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years.  Since  1915  no  less  than  seven 
such  devices  have  been  on  trial  in  actual  service  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  device  with  any  reasonable  probability  of 
operating  successfully  has  been  deprived  of  its  opportunity 
for  a  demonstration.  At  least  two  connectors  seem  to  have 
passed  tin-  experimental  stage  so  far  as  their  essential  fea- 
tures are  concerned  and  their  service  indicates  that,  like  all 
of  the  important  safety  devices  so  far  developed,  they  can 
mi  ire  than  pay  their  way. 

If  then  the  railroads  are  aware  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
nector as  a  safety  device  the  use  of  which  the  public  eventu- 
ally may  demand  and  there  are  practical  connectors  in  the 
field  that  have  proved  to  lie  real  economy  devices,  what  ought 
the  railroads  to  do?  The  answer  would  be  obvious  if  it 
were  not  for  one  important  consideration.  Several  types  of 
connector  heads  have  been  developed;  only  one  of  them  can 
ever  be  placed  on  freight  cars  in  interchange  if  the  connec- 
tor is  to  prove  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse. 

There  will  be  no  extensive  application  of  conectors  to 
freight  equipment  until  through  some  agency  all  but  one 
type  of  gasket  face  and  one  type  of  gathering  device  has 
been  eliminated.  But  who  ought  to  do  the  eliminating? 
The  railroads,  or  the  companies  who  have  toiled  and 
struggled,  each  in  a  different  way,  to  solve  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  the  railroads  and  humanity  ? 
If  no  other  method  is  developed  undoubtedly  the  railroads, 
acting  through  the  American  Railway  Association,  eventually 
will  settle  the  matter.  But  the  task  will  not  be  altogether  a 
pleasant  one  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  effective 
action  until  it  is  forced  by  compulsory  public  regulation. 

The  suggestion  that  the  companies  that  have  developed 
successful  connector  devices  take  up  the  task  may  appear 
unreasonable  on  casual  inspection.  But  it  will  stand  a  closer 
examination.  It  is  evident  that  before  the  connector  can 
obtain  commercial  success  all  but  one  type  of  head  must  be 
eliminated.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  arbitrary 
adoption  of  a  standard  by  the  American  Railway  Association 
or  through  a  pooling  or  interchange  of  patents  under  pres- 
sure from  that  organization.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  the  automatic  coupler  suggests  the  probability  of  the  sec- 
ond solution.  In  that  case  no  special  advantage  will  be  ob- 
tained by  any  organization  unless  it  is  perhaps  by  those  with 
the  least  to  offer.  In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the 
advantages  of  the  connector  are  denied  to  the  railways  and 
there  may  be  many  lean  years  for  those  who  have  made  it 
a  practical  device  before  its  ultimate  status  is  established. 
Since  those  most  interested  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
nector must  ultimately  get  together,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  they  do  so  voluntarily,  thereby  greatly  hasten- 
ing commercial  success  for  themselves,  added  safety  for  rail- 
way employees  and  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
economic  advantages  of  a  well  developed  connector  for  the 
railroads? 


The  Chicaco  &  Alton  Shops  at  Bloomington,  III,  which 
have  been  on  a  3  day  a  week  working  schedule  since  December 
2S,  1921,  were  placed  on  a  S  clay  schedule,  on  February  1.  Offi- 
cers of  the  road  state  the  change  bids   fair  to  be  permanent. 


New  Books 

Electric  .Ire  Welding.    By  E.  Wanamaker  and  H.  R.  Pennington. 

254  pages.  167  illustrations.  Size  5  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in 
cloth.  Published  by  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 
The  average  user  of  electric  arc  welding  apparatus  will  find 
this  book  suited  to  his  needs,  for  it  treats  the  subject  thor- 
oughly in  language  that  is  easy  to  understand.  The  authors 
hold  positions  as  electrical  engineer  and  supervisor  of  elec- 
trical equipment  and  welding,  respectively,  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  They  are  leaders  in  making  new  and 
successful  applications  of  the  electric  arc  welding  process 
and  have  an  everyday  working  knowledge  of  conditions 
encountered  in  actual  practice. 

The  subject  matter  in  the  book  is  confined  to  autogenous 
electric  arc  welding  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cover 
electric  welding  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  book  covers 
descriptions  of  welding  systems  and  their  installations, 
phenomena  of  the  metallic  and  carbon  welding  arc,  training 
of  operators,  methods  for  applying  metal  to  various  types  of 
joints  and  building-up  operations,  electrode  materials  used, 
weldability  of  various  metals,  weld  composition,  thermal  dis- 
turbances of  parts  affected  by  the  welding  process,  physical 
properties  of  completed  welds,  efficiency  of  welding  equip- 
ments, welding  cost,  etc. 

This  information  is  that  which  is  most  in  demand  for 
practical  purposes  and  the  book  is  one  of  the  unusual  books 
that  cover  a  scientific  subject  without  the  aid  of  mathematics. 
It  should  be  found  useful  both  as  an  instruction  book  for 
teaching  the  layman  the  principles  of  welding  and  as  a  refer- 
ence book  for  the  welding  operator. 

Principles  of  Railroad  Transportation  by  Emory  R.  Johnson  and 
Thurman  II'.  Van  Metre.  617  pages.  SYi  in.  by  8;i  in. 
Bound  in  Cloth.  D.  Applet  on  &  Co.,  New  York- 
Neither  of  the  authors  of  this  book  needs  any  introduction  to 
students  of  transportation.  Dean  Johnson's  work,  "American 
Railway  Transportation,"  is  a  classic  of  railway  literature 
and  both  collaborators  are  well  known  for  their  successful 
academic  work  in  railway  subjects.  Indeed,  the  present  work 
is  an  outgrowth  of  Dean  Johnson's  efforts  to  bring  his 
"American  Railway  Transportation"  up  to  date.  In  doing 
so  he  found  that  it  was  advisable  to  rewrite  the  entire  work 
and  "Principles  of  Railroad  Transportation"  is  the  result. 

We  know  of  but  one  other  general  treatise  on  transporta- 
tion which  follows  railroad  development  through  the  passage 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  Of  the  two  this  book  will  be 
found  in  most  respects  the  superior.  It  is  with  assurance, 
then,  that  the  work  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  every 
careful  student  of  railway  problems  and  to  every  railroad 
man  who  would  have  a  broad  view  of  the  railway  business 
as  a  whole. 

The  so-called  "intelligence"  test  has  become  such  a  fad  of 
recent  years  that  many  have  doubtless  ceased  to  see  in  it  any 
real  worth.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  which  can  so  ef- 
fectually bring  home  one's  ignorance  along  some  line  in  which 
he  supposes  himself  to  be  well  versed  than  a  series  of  ques- 
tions, admittedly  fair,  put  to  him  by  a  recognized  master. 
Therefore,  aside  from  the  timeliness  of  "Principles  of  Rail- 
road Transportation"  and  its  thoroughness,  the  list  of  ques- 
tions on  each  chapter  which  appears  in  the  appendix  to  the 
book  is  its  most  noteworthy  feature.  Schoolroom  practice? 
Yes.  But  a  method  of  helping  the  uninformed  man  of  af- 
fairs to  master  the  subject  as  well  as  to  guide  the  college 
student  who  is  seeking  the  same  goal. 

"What  is  meant  by  'a  service  of  a  public  nature'?  Why 
did  the  federal  government  stop  constructing  and  later  stop 
aiding  road  building?  What  two  mechanical  features  made 
Stephenson's  'Rocket'  a  success?    What  was  the  origin  of  the 
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Reading?    Discuss  the  relative  value  of  highways,  waterways 

and  steam  railroads  as  means  of  transportation.  How  does 
the  capital  invested  in  railro.nl-  compare  with  that  of 
industries?  What  is  meant  by  'community  of  interest'  and 
what  is  its  effect?  Would  it  be  a  wise  policy  to  permit 
plete  territorial  consolidation  of  railroad-?  Discuss  tin- 
various  views  as  to  the  proper  basis  for  railroad  capitaliza- 
tion. Why  do  a  third  of  American  railway  stocks  yield  do 
dividends?     I1  -  d  and  development  of  freight 

classifications.  From  what  sources  are  the  accounts  regarding 
!  expenditure-  compiled?  Is  the  railroad 
business  a  complete  monopob  ?  What  are  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  a-  amended  to 
date?" — These  are  fair  examples  0f  the  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions appearing  in  the  appendix. 

At  no  time  has  an  acquaintance  with  fact.-  about  our  rail- 
so  important  as  tin-  present.  Every  friend  of  the 
railroads  knows  that  on  ever)  hand  he  hear-  charges  which 
he  is  sure  are  false  against  the  status  quo.  Armed  with  facts 
easily  obtainable  in  a  work  of  this  character  no  one  need  let 
such  misstatements  go  unchallenged. 

Principles  and  Design  of  Foundation  Hrake  Rigging.— 121  pages, 

74  illustrations.     Published  by  the  Air  Brake  Association,  F. 

U.  Nellis,  Secretary,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 
This  hook  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  comprehensive 
that  has  ever  been  issued  covering  the  fundamental 
underlying  principles  and  their  application  to  the  design  of 
foundation  brake  rigging.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  theory  of  friction,  tin-  factor-  which  effect  its  amount, 
the  meaning  of  coefficient  of  friction  and  the  friction  between 
the  I  .rake  shoe  and  the  wheel  and  between  the  wheel  and  the 
rail.  Following  this  is  an  explanation  of  what  actually  stops 
a  railroad  train  and  the  sequence  of  events  which  tin- 
place. 

subject  next  taken  up  is  that  of  leverage,  first  simple 
lever-  and  then  levers  combined  into  various  systems.  The 
meaning  of  leverage  ratio   i-  explained   and   rules   are  given 

Iculating  leverage  with  examples  of  their  applii 
to  vari  ■     foundation  brake  rigging.    The  effect  of 

angularity  of  lev.-r-  i-  also  shown.  Braking  power  and  hrak- 
ing  ratios  are  defined  and  reasons  are  given  for  the  commonly 
ted  braking  ratios  for  passenger  ..ml  freight  cars.  The 
underlying  principles  having  been  explained,  the  sul 
foundation  brake  rigging  i-  next  treated  in  detail.  Some  of 
the  points  covered  are  four  and  -i\  wheel  truck  brakes,  single 
-hex:  and  clasp  brakes,  empty  and  load  brakes,  hand  brakes, 
Olive    driver    brakes,    piston    travel,    efficiency   of   brake 

riecinc  and  design  of  rigging  memtx  rs 

\    chapteT   on    retardation,   calculation   of   train   Stops 
retarding   force  necessary  to  control   a  train  on  a  grade  is 
followed  by  clear  and  concise  definil  term-  com- 

monly   Used    iti    discussions    of    Wrakiin.:    and    brake    riguitl". 

This  completes  a  book  which  will  be  found  to  be  an  tnval- 

V1.,l,l,  who  are  interested  in  the  vital 

•    |  pplii  ation  and   u-e  of  ;,ir  brakes  on  all 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[The  Raii.w  w  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 

' .'"»$  for  im- 
provements  in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.] 

Lights  at  Highway  Crossings 

Man. 

To  i hi:  Editor  : 

Every  reader  must  sympathiz<  with  you  in  your  effort 
(January  14.  page  166)  to  get  the  automobile  crowd  to  use 
fewer  red  lights;  but  what  grou  "1-  have  you  for  hoping  for 
any  success?  None  at  all.  People  everywhere  are  so  greatly 
in  love  with  red  that  tin-  u-e  of  red  '.  Jit-  is  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish.  Moreovc .-.  if  you  could  induce  autoists 
to  try  yellow  they  would  make  a  bad  job  of  it.  They  would 
come  out,  within  less  than  a  year,  with  a  dozen  different  tints, 
from  a  common  kerosene  flame  to  idass  as  dark  as  a  total 
1 1  lipse  of  the  moon. 

The  true  remedy  for  your  trouble  is  to  have  a  light  set 
from  -i\  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground;  one  on  each  side  of 
every  crossing.  Mr.  Morrison  of  the  New  Haven  road,  and 
Mr.  Rudd  of  the  Pennsylvania,  have  -tarted  the  right  prac- 
tice, a-  illustrated  in  vour  paper  of  Scpteml>er  .>  and  Octo- 
ber 29,   1921. 

When  road-  with  such  numerous  and  complicated  prob- 
lem- a-  those  which  the  New  Baven  and  the  Pennsylvania 
encounter,  have  decided  on  a  style  of  construction  or  plan 
of  procedure  for  general  use.  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their  ex- 
amples merit  careful  attention  and  study.  These  large 
cannot  deal  with  such  questions  in  a  superficial  way,  and  the 
f  us  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  results  of  their  in- 
vestigations and  experience.  P.  S    I 


Col.  Shaughnessy's  Military  Career 

YOKK. 

ro  i  hi    Editor: 

Among  tin  many  communications  which  you  will  no 
doubt  receive  with  regard  to  tin-  sad  death  of  Colonel 
Edward  II.  Shaughnessy,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 

eral,   I  wish  to  record  a  few   word-       I   w.i-  iated 

with  him  a-  a  fellow  officer  of  the  13th  Engineers  from 
May,  1917,  until  he  returned  to  tin  States  in  September, 
I'M1'  In  fa.t  the  Colonel.  Major  I'ho-  M  Morton  and 
myself  were  the  tir-t  three  reserve  officers  to  I*  attached  to 
the  13th  Engineers  in  the  Monadnock  building  and  on 
>!      Municipal   Pier  in  Chicago,  and   recer  --t   re- 

sen  ists 

The    Colonel's    ri-<-    from    a    lieutenant    in    the    13th 
cilice  r-  to  the   position  held  at  hi-  death  marks 
consistent  study,  hard  work  and  absolute  fair  dealing  with 

his   fellow    men. 

In  the  Monadnock  building  in  May,  191  -  and 

)1  aspirants  were-  coming  in  in  droves,  and  the  Colonel 

isigned   t"  the   job  of  "hand    picking"   the   kind   of 

railway    men    which    the    -<rvi.  I    for    the    future 

of  the  13th  1  (  '  filled  up. 

igned  to  the  acting  command  of  Company    I 

1  to  orcani/e  and 
drill  tin-  compan)   to  a   point  when    ii   never  had  am    su- 
it probably  furnished  more  future  officer* 
to  the  regiment  than  any  other  company 

While   the   regimenl   at   that  rime  only  .on-isted   of  two 
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battalions  of  about  550  men  and  officers,  it  was  split  up 
into  three  provisional  battalions  for  the  purpose  of  move- 
ment to  France.  The  first  battalion  was  sent  out  of  Chicago 
July  19,  1917,  and  the  second  and  third  two  days  later, 
all  three  passing  New  York  in  the  same  order  of  separation. 
The  first  arrived  in  Liverpool,  thence  to  Borden  Camp, 
August  1,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  battalions  on  slower  passages 
nearly  two  weeks  later.  Our  fm.il  consolidation  at  Borden, 
a  parade  in  London,  with  the  12th,  14th.  and  17th  En- 
gineers, also  with  the  11th  Engineers  at  Borden  Camp  is  a 
matter  of  history. 

We  finally  landed  in  La  Havre,  August  17.  Colonel 
Shaughnessy,  Capt.  Holmes,  Major  Walter  Johnson  and 
myself,  with  a  selected  detail  of  about  a  hundred  amateur 
stevedores,  were  left  behind  to  unload  our  engineering  equip- 
ment from  the  boat  and  forward  it  to  Chalons  sur  Marne. 
This  consisted  of  about  60  wagon  loads  (wagons  in  the 
European  sense).  Colonel  Shaughnessy  called  it  the  car- 
nival company,  and  it  looked  more  like  it  than  anything 
else.  The  balance  of  the  regiment  went  on  ahead  of  us,  we 
following  in  about  36  hours. 

At  Chalons  the  Colonel  commenced  immediately  his  hard 
work  of  organizing  the  regiment  in  a  railway  scheme  of 
things,  blended  of  course  with  the  necessary  military  aspect. 
Three  weeks  later,  when  we  finally  arrived  at  our  permanent 
stand  with  Fluery  sur  Aire  as  G.  H.  Q.,  nearly  every  man 
was  ready  to  fit  into  the  right  place.  The  Colonel,  I  con- 
sider, was  more  to  be  credited  in  getting  things  going  in  an 
orderly  railway  sense  than  any  other  officer.  And  he  did 
this  with  such  diplomatic  tact,  that  I  do  not  think  you 
could  ever  find  an  officer  of  higher  or  equal  rank,  in  whom 
he  inspired  any  jealousy.  If  there  ever  was  such,  the  cold 
facts  of  the  matter  are  just  these — that  any  others  who 
could  have  done  the  same  thing  were  at  the  time  thoroughly 
willing  to  "let  Ed.  do  it,"  while  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  job  were  equally  well  pleased  to  see  things  going 
so  nicely. 

Following  this,  Colonel  Shaughnessy  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  getting  up  a  simple  English 
condensed  translation,  in  one  consolidated  pocket  edition,  of 
four  important  French  Railway  rule  books.  This  was  later 
used  by  the  Railway  Transportation  Corps  throughout 
France. 

Always  studying,  he  made  wonderful  progress  with  the 
French  language,  which  early  in  1918  won  him  a  place  with 
the  French  Regulating  Station  at  St.  Dizier,  where  he  im- 
mediately availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  mastering 
the  fundamentals  of  "supply  regulation."  This  schooling 
made  him  the  man  of  the  hour  to  be  sent  to  Chateau- 
Thierry  in  July,  1918,  where  he  did  much  good  work  in 
straightening  out  the  confusion  which  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  operation. 

In  September,  1918,  he  arrived  at  Is  sur  Tille,  as  General 
Superintendent  of  lines  entering  the  advance  section,  and 
during  the  following  six  months  took  the  same  untiring 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  railway  lines  of  communication 
in  the  advance  section  as  had  marked  his  past  year's  work. 
Here  he  utilized  his  extensive  experience  as  chief  train 
dispatcher  and  trainmaster,  coupled  with  the  nerve  to  put 
through  any  reforms  or  system  that  the  circumstances  re- 
quired. And  always  with  that  same  political  tact,  which 
aroused  no  one's  envy.  Many  a  man  with  possibly  equal 
ability  would  and  did  fall  down   from  lack  of  diplomacy. 

In  March,  1919,  Colonel  Shaughnessy  was  made  Deputy 
Director  General  of  Transportation  for  the  Advance  Section 
at  Chaumont,  having  charge  of  the  railway  transportation 
for  the  evacuation  of  over  a  million  men,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  April  and  May,  1919. 

In  June,  1919,  he  was  made  Director  General  of  Trans- 
portation at  Tours,  and  during  June,  July  and  August  the 
complete  evacuation  from  the  SOS,   and  the  surplus   from 


the  Army  of  Occupation  was  accomplished  to  within  a  few 
casual  detachments. 

He  returned  in  September,  1919,  to  his  former  occupa- 
tion on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  leaving  there  some 
six  months  later  to  become  Assistant  Director  of  Trans- 
portation of  the  Petroleum  Institute.  The  end  of  about  a 
year's  service  with  the  Institute  was  marked  by  his  selec- 
tion for  the  post  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  transportation  expert,  Colonel  Shaughnessy  had  as 
broad  a  vision  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  That  was  not  all, 
for  in  most  cases  his  nerve  would  successfully  accomplish 
what  his  convictions  indicated  was  necessary.  But  the 
best,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  was  his  ability 
to  do  these  things  without  exciting  envy  or  friction. 

F.  A.  Parker, 

Major.   Ens.   Res.   Corps. 

[Major  Parker  was  at  one  time  a  train  dispatcher  on 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  later  chief  train  dis- 
patcher on  the  Missouri  and  Iowa  divisions  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  He  was  closely  associated  with 
Colonel  Shaughnessy  from  May,  1917  to  November,  1917; 
as  lieutenant  of  the  13th  Engineers;  again  as  a  train- 
master in  the  advance  section  from  September,  1918,  to 
March,  1919,  and  then  as  his  first  assistant,  as  Asst.  Supt. 
Transportation,  Advance  Section,  March  to  June,  1919;  and 
finally  as  General  Supt.  Transportation  at  Tours,  June 
to  September,  1919.- — Editor.] 


Sleeping  Cars  Drastically  Criticized 

New    York 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  recent  editorial  "Are  Upper  Berths  Too  High?" 
and  your  description  of  new  sleepers  for  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific brings  up  again  a  question  which  occurs  in  the  minds 
of  many  laymen — Why  has  there  been  so  little  real  advance 
in  sleeping  car  architecture? 

It  is  true  we  have  advanced  considerably  from  the  pioneer 
sleepers  with  their  rows  of  shelves  upon  which  human  beings 
reclined. 

We  have  designed  the  compartment  and  the  drawing 
room,  admirable  in  their  way,  but  extravagant  in  their 
use  of  space,  cost  to  the  passenger,  and  operating  cost  to 
their  owner.  In  the  ordinary  straight  berth  sleeper  we  have 
shown  very  little  progress.  This  car  is  essentially  what  its 
forerunners  were,  saving  numerous  refinements  of  detail. 

It  is  the  detestation  of  travelers  and  a  violation  of  all  the 
nicer  senses  of  modesty  and  comfort.  A  bed-chamber  for 
both  sexes  in  which  the  occupants  are  separated  by  flapping, 
ill-fastened  curtains  and  in  which  these  travelers  are  obliged 
to  wriggle  out  of  and  into  their  clothing  in  a  series  of  acro- 
batic movements,  half  of  them  climbing  to  their  roosts  by 
step  ladders,  is  an  institution  which  is  hardly  up  to  our 
twentieth  century  ideas  of  modest}-  or  comfort. 

It  would  seem  that  inventive  genius  which  has  evolved  the 
"folding  apartment"  in  our  cities  might  overcome  these  crude 
and  offensive  conditions  in  our  sleepers. 

A  series  of  extremely  narrow  staterooms  with  transverse 
berths  and  just  sufficient  floor  space  in  which  to  stand  on 
one's  feet  while  dressing  or  undressing  is  one  theory  which 
it  would  seem  might  be  put  into  practice  by  inventive  genius. 
It  would  seem  possible  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be 
worked  out  for  single  or  double  berth  combinations  and 
without  a  serious  sacrifice  of  passenger  carrying  capacity. 
Solid  partitions  would  of  course  replace  the  miserable  make- 
shift of  present  curtains,  and  decency  and  comfort  make  a 
night  journey  a  pleasure  rather  than  the  dreaded  experience 
it  is  now. 

Let  there  be  some  real  progress  in  sleeping  car  interior 
lavout.  Traveler. 
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The  Improvement  of  Boiler  Waters 

Omaha.  Neb. 

I  -  hie  Editor: 

Having  read  the  article  entitled  "The  Interior  Treatment 
of  Boiler  Water-  "  by  C.  R.  Knowles  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
November  12,  1921,  the  writer  has  been  interested  in  the 
various  comments  and  criticisms  thai  have  appeared  in  sub- 
sequent issues.  While  being  quite  generally  in  harmony 
with  the  observations  of  W.  H.  Hobbs  in  the  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 10  and  ('.  H.  Kovl  in  the  issue  of  December  24.  there 
of  the  subject  as  presented  by  Mr.  Knowles 
that,  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  should  be  mentioned. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discussions  of  anti-foaming 
treatment  ami  anti-scale  treatment  were  so  interwoven  in 
the  original  artiele  as  to  result  in  possible  misinterpretation. 

The  "hit-and-miss"  treatment  to  which  the  author  refers 
may  be  laid  aside  in  tin's  discussion  as  this  is  not  boiler 
water  treatment  at  all.  Only  the  correct  application  of  any 
method  should  be  used  in  making  comparisons,  otherwise 
we  might  as  well  discuss  the  "hit-and-miss"  method  of 
train  dispatching  or  train  operation.  The  use  of  anti-foam- 
ing compounds  is  so  different  from  the  use  of  water  softening 
plants  and  ompounds  that  this  should  be  made 

clear.  Anti-foaming  compounds  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  eitlur  method  of  anti-scale  treatment  or  it  may  be  required 
on  waters  that  receive  no  other  treatment. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  original  article: 

..  \,,  idency   to   cause    foaming   is   characteristic   of 

all  water  treated  with  soda  ash,  and  nearly  every  railroad  using 
the  lime  and  soda  treatment  finds  it  also  necessary  to  apply  in- 
terior treatment  to  the  softened  water  to  prevent  foaming.  It 
therefore  that  certain  waters  cannot  be  used  successfully 
after  exterior  treatment  without  interior  treatment  to  prevent 
foaming." 

In  tin-  connection,  certain  facts  concerning  water  treat- 
ment now  under  the  direction  ol  the  writer,  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  anti-foaming  com- 
pound used  on  9,500  miles  of  road  is  applied  on  a  district 
iles  long  when    no  water  softeners  operate  and  no  anti- 

seale  compound  i-  used  The  foaming  i-  purely  the  result 
of  natural  ■■.  tions.     On  one  divi  !  eight 

rter  me  banic  in  a 
r,.,„,rt  made  on  December  !3  said:  "It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  aim  foam  compound  on  this  division  tl  is  not  very 
often  that  we  have  foamy  boilers,  and  it  i-  verj  easy  for  an 
give  the  boiler  a  blowing  out.'  When  two  or 
three  more  !  installed  on  this  divi- 

atment,  tin  tendency  to 
foam  will  be  even  less  than  at  present,  owing  to  tin-  conse- 
quenl  reduction  of  concentration  in  the  boilers. 

thai  "certain  waters  cannol  be  successfullj 
after    evterior    treat!  '"'    interior    treatment    to 

owever,  if  anti  -air  compound  were  ap- 
l,  r.  the  foaming  would  be 
\,  -.thm"  that  increases  tb  tion  in 

the  boiler  and  produce;  a  ilud| 
Mr    Koyl  referred  to  boilei 
sodium  -alt-  per  gallon   without   foaming,      ["here  are   few 
do  not  have  enough  suspended  matter  to  induce 
■  ,,i  tin-  concentration 
i        ne  fact  1  ""t  '"   M'    Know'1 »'  article 

mpounds  are  a  valuable  adjuncl  to 
mould 
onenl 
too 

will 

1 

refu]  -tu.lv  in 


road  employing  them.  Other  methods  give  but  partial  re- 
sults and  the  old  adage  is  as  applicable  here  as  elsewhere: 
"Anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  i-  worth  doing  well." 

\\M.   M.  Barr, 

Consulting  Chemist,   Union   Pacific   S 


Control  of  West  Side  Belt 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

To  ihk  Editor: 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  appearing 
in  your  issue  of  December  24,  1921,  page  1263,  entitled 
"Railroads  May  Not  Evade  Consolidation  Provisions  of 
Law,"  dealing  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Finance  Docket  1108,  an  application 
by  The  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Company  for 
authority  under  Section  20-a  of  the  act  to  issue  certain  addi- 
tional capital  stock  to  carry  out  a  contract  between  it  and 
the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad  Company  (controlled  by  it)  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Belt  Company  by  The 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway  Company. 

There  was  no  attempt  whatevt  r  on  the  part  of  this  com- 
pany to  evade  the  consolidation  or  any  other  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  reading  of  the 
article  in  r|uestion  will  show,  application  was  made  under 
paragraph  18  of  section  1  for  authority  to  consummate  the 
purchase,  and  that  application  was  filed  coincident  with  the 
application  under  Section  20-a  to  issue  the  stock. 

I  he  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held,  upon  the  ap- 
plication under  paragraph  18  ■>:  section  1,  in  Finance 
Docket  1107,  that  that  section  of  the  act  was  not  applicable 
in   the  i;i-i  already   in  operation.     The  commis- 

sion might  well  have  held — as  it  did  in  Finance  Docket 
1288,  an  application  of  the  Soo  Tine  to  purchase  the  prop- 
thi  Wisconsin  &  Northern,  substantially  similar  in 
character,  which  was  also  madi  under  paragraph  L8  o 
tion  1 — that,  while  under  it-  construction  thereof  that  - 
*ca-  not  applicable,  the  application  would  be  considered  and 
disposed  of  under  paragraph  2  of  section  5  of  the  act.  This 
companx  is  now  making  application  under  that  section  of 
the  act  and  renewing  the  application  in  Finance  Docket  110S. 

I  lie  decision  in  Docket  L108  does  not.  as  you  seem  to 
Conclude,  bold  that  a  purchase  of  the  character  in  question 
mac  not  be  consummated  until  the  commission  shall  have 
formulated  it-  general  plan  i^i  consolidation  contemplated 
he  other  paragraphs  of  Section  5.  That  question  was  not 
determined  b)  the  decision  in  Finance  Docket  1108;  hut. 
unless  the  commission  does  find  authority  under  paragraph 
2  of  section  5  to  authorise  purchases  similar  to  that  here 
contemplated  (which  it  did  find  bj  its  decision  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Soo  application,  Finano  I  >•  -  k.t  1288),  nonesuch 
could  In-  made  until  after  the  general  plan  is  formulated. 

I  h.re  is  substantial  doubt  whether  authorit)  could  bi 
tained  under  the  laws  of   Pennsylvania  to  merge  the    two 
companies,   inasmuch  a-    The   Pittsburgh  >\    Wesl   Virginia 
Railway  Companj  is  a  consolidated  corporation  of  thi 

Pennsylvania  and  Wesl  Virginia,  an. I  it  i-  doubtful 
whether  a    dome-tie   corporation    max    merge  with    B    eonsoli 

dated  corporation  A  consolidation  ol  the  two  companies 
would  entail  reissue  and  relisting  of  the  capital  stock  of  tile 
:i\.  involving,  with  other  in.  idem-  an 
expense  in  the  neighborhood  of  up.' 
these  reasons,  apart  from  several  other  important  one-,  the 
I  purchasing  the  property  of  the  Belt,  for  which  there 

i-  .tear   Statutory   authority,    W  upon,    rather   than 

mergiji  idating  the  compani.    ,  and  this  conclusion 

iched  before  the  transportation  ...  t  was  passed,  and 
obviousl}  without  regard  thereto,  and  so,  necessarily,  without 
,,,n  attem]  •  the  provisions  of  thai 

III        1    Mil  I  t . 

■     licit  Railroad. 


Increasing  the  Scope  of  Locomotive  Cranes 

Experiences  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Demonstrate  that  a  Wide 
Range  of  Work  Can  Be  Handled  Advantageously 


Tin.  use  of  mechanical 
equipment  for  all 
classes  of  railway  work 
has  been  given  a  great  im- 
petus in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  chiefly  as  the  result  of 
a  distinct  need  brought  about 
by  the  shortage  of  labor.  This 
need  has,  in  a  way,  abated 
and  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  important  one,  that  of 
doing  the  work  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  an 

increasing  number  of  purposes  for  which  different  classes  of 
equipment  are  adapted  and  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
many  forms  of  work  heretofore  thought  to  be  solely  in  the 
realm  of  hand  labor  can  be  performed  cheaper,  better  and 
quicker  with  machinery.     The  locomotive  crane  has  been  one 


Unloading  Rail  with  a  Fleet  of  Locomotive  Cranes 


Swinging   in   New   136-lb.   Rail  with  a   Locomotive  Crane 

of  these  pieces  of  equipment  which  study  has  shown  to  be 
readily  usable  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  On  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  for  instance,  it  has  been  profitable  to  use  a  larger 
number  of  cranes  and  no  better  evidence  can  be  presented  of 
the  scope  of  such  machines  than  the  fact  that  this  road  has 
47  locomotive  cranes  in  service  on  1,449  miles  of  line.  This 
is  probably  more  locomotive  cranes  per  mile  of  road  than  any 
other  road  in  the  country. 

Cranes  Are  Constantly  in  Demand 

Where  mechanical  equipment  is  in  use,  the  big  factor  to 
be  considered,  if  strict  economy  is  to  be  had,  is  the  question 
of  possible  idle  time.  Each  crane,  for  instance,  represents 
an  investment,  the  interest  charge  on  which  must  be  appor- 
tioned and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  work  which 
the  crane  performs.  Other  items  also,  such  as  depreciation, 
for  example,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  where  the 
idle  time  is  large  they  may  possibly  eat  up  any  savings 
effected  in  doing  a  particular  class  of  work  which  would 
otherwise  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  road.  This  is  a  possi- 
bility which  has  acted  as  a  deterring  influence  and  has  pre- 
vented many  roads  from  securing  enough  equipment  to  carry 
out  efficiently  and  economically  certain  phases  of  railway 
work  which  are  more  or  less  seasonal.     The  experience  of 


the  Lehigh  Vallej  ha.-  been, 
however,  that  there  are  so 
many  tasks  for  which  a  loco- 
motive crane  can  be  utilized 
to  advantage  that  the 
question  concerned  with  their 
use  has  become  one  not  of 
possible  idle  time  but  of 
enough  cranes.  In  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  cranes 
which  that  road  employs, 
there  is  nearly  always  a  wait- 
ing list  of  work.  Thus  the 
overhead  on  a  crane  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  so  far  as  any  individual  task  is  con- 
cerned, with  a  resultant  economy  in  the  performance  of  that 
task. 

The  cranes  are  used  by  the  engineering,  maintenance-of- 
way,  mechanical,  operating,  traffic  and  other  departments  to 
advantage.  In  general  they  are  assigned  regularly  in  varying 
numbers  to  each  of  the  divisions  by  the  engineer  mainte- 
nance-of-way who  is  responsible  directly  and  indirectly  foi 
the  care  and  operation  of  all  cranes  on  the  system.  When 
assigned  to  the  divisions  they  become  a  special  charge 
of  the  division  engineer  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  employed  constantly  and  that  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion is  made  to  the  departments  in  need  of  them.  This 
officer  makes  a  weekly  report  to  the  engineer  maintenance- 
of-way  showing  the  number  of  cranes  on  the  division,  the 
assignment  and  location  of  each  one  and  the  class  or  classes 
of  work  on  which  they  have  been  employed  during  that 
period.  This  information  from  each  division  office  is  then 
compiled  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  maintenance-of-way  into 
a  system  report.     When  calls  are  made  for  additional  cranes 


Locomotive  Crane  Handling  Bridge  Ties 

>n  a  division  it  is  possible  for  the  engineer  maintenance-of- 
way  to  make  the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  assignment 
through  the  aid  of  the  information  which  is  thus  placed  in 
his  hands  every  week. 

The  feature  of  particular  interest  in  this  article  is  the  list 
of  uses  for  locomotive  cranes.  Each  item  is,  in  the  majoritv 
of  instances,  representative  of  a  general  purpose,  which  may, 
and  often  does,  contain  a  number  of  specific  uses  which  differ 
somewhat  but  may  still  be  included  under  the  one  head. 
Practically  no  work  is  undertaken  that  is  not  preceded  by  a 
study  to  determine  how  much  of  it  can  be  performed  effec- 
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lively  with  cranes.  I  lu  expi  rii  no  of  the  road  indicates  that 
the  mon  the  employees  use  the  cranes,  the  more  uses  they 
tind  for  them,  and  that  this  experience  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  department.  In  genera]  the  items  listed  are  self- 
explanatory  and  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  to  any  road  which 
has  found  it  difficult  to  keep  its  cran  steadil)      A 

few  of  the  iti  i  interesting  that  they  deserve  a  little 

more  complete  treatment.     For  that  reason  additional  d 
a iv  given  here. 

1 1.,   .iu.~n.ai  of  laying  rail  by  locomotivi  fairly 

well  known,  the  method  having  been  described  in  detail  in 

Deo  i      i    10    1920,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age.     A  more 

development  is  the  utilization  of  cranes  equipped  with 

clam  -lull  buckets  for  cleaning  ballast.     With  this  meth 

gondola  with  a  large  screen  mounted  on  it,  is  placed  next 

crane.     The  ballasl  is  forked  out  from  between  and 

down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ties.     This  foul  ballast  i-  piled  in 

the   track   center,   where   it    is   picked   up  by   the  bucket    and 

dropped   on    the   screen.     The  dirt    falls   through    and    thi 

.leaned   ballast    runs   down    the  screen    and.   bj    means   of 

chutes,   is  return,  d   either  to  the  track   center  or  between   tin 

i  between  the  tracks  is  i  lean..!  down  to  a 

depth  of  from  12  in.  to  14  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  tie. 

Handling   Bulk   Freight  to  Release  Cars 
I  h    Lehigh  Valley  has  utilized  lu.  .-motive  cranes  in  vary- 
ing numbers  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  bulk  freight 
from  ,  op  cars.     Generally  this  has  been  in  place  of  or 

where  ijaiitn  .ran.-  arc  n..t  already  installed,  but  it  has 
een  found  advantageous  to  use  them  even  where  there- 
are  other  facilities.  The  greatest  use  of  crane-  for  freight 
handling  purposes  has  been  on  the  New  Jersey  waterfront 
at  Black  Tom— Pier  7— where  lighterage  freight  is  usually 
handled.  During  the  period  ol  heavier  traffi<  it  was  not  un 
common  to  have  three  or  four  cranes  working  regularly,  ["he 
material  handled  covered  all  classes,  from  pig  iron,  billet-. 
and  rails  to  boxed  automobiles  and  even  loose  sulphur. 

ire   of   relieving   congestion   the   cranes   were   cm 
DSively   for  unloading  material   from  ear-  to  open 
until,  for  instance,  the  nece.-sary  ships  for  load 
jng  were  available-.    Thi-  allowed  a  <|ui<  k  release  of  th<-  cars 
for  other  purpose.-.    When  ships  were  ready  the  cranes  were- 
run  in  again  and  the  material  reloaded  into  cars,  brought  to 
pier   -icle   and   often   placed    directly   on   the   lighter  or   what 
r.-cc-ive-   it.      Ordinarily   the   cranes   unload 

,,„.  fr  ,   when  the  Boating  hoists  can 

reach  it  easily.     In  performing  thi  ei    work  it  is 

quite  common   to.  h  "'»'  "r  ,u'u  caxs  1,v  its 

own   i  1"'"1"1   m,t" 

r-  through  the-  medium  of  a  hopper  and  -pout,  the 

thi    product    into  the  hopper. 

the  onl)    labor   required   outside  of   the  cran.-  operators   is 

I  th.    men  who  stow  it  away  in  thi    - 

Crane  Takes  Place  of  Work  Train 
||„  ,  ,    \  (rietl    Of   work    around    yards,   -hop-. 

ordinarily  n 

;   h        ■■"  found  possible 
,t    for   a    work    train    in    a    large   number 

Vi  tin    i  mr  terminal 

twooi  '  ' 

!   while  the 

irried   out   with   equal      itisfaction      One 

in  whirl,  tl. 

,„1  othi  i  debris  in  yards 

loading  the 

m-h.ll    bucket    and    then 

Work  trail 


vice    i-    thus   eliminated   entirel)    while   an    added   advantage 
i-  gained  by  the  fact  that  the  crane  is  more  flexible  and  faster 

than    hand    labor. 

Work   train  service  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  connection 
with  the  renewals  of  bridge  decking  through  use  of  the  loco- 
crane      In  this  work  cranes  are-  used  to  pick  up  the  old 
ties,  li  i  on  a  flat  behind  the-  crane  and.  in  turn, 

picking    up    a    bundle-   of    new   ties    from    the   same   car   and 
n  tin    proper  position   for  insertion.     Rail, 
old   and    new,    is    likewise   handled   by   the   cranes   with    the 
speeded  up  materially. 
While  this  method   is  in  a   way  a  form  of  material  han- 
dling, the  list  vera]   more-  specific  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  which  i-  the  one  referring  to  the  load- 


Crane   Serving   an   Ash   Pit 

ing  oi  track  material-,  such  a-  Splice  bars,  tic-plate-,  bolts 
and  spikes.  In  common  with  man}  road-,  the  Lehigh  Valley 
assembles  its  material-  in  designated  store  yards  from  which 
it  i-  distributed  along  the  line  when  needed.  In  piling 
-pliYc-,  tie  plate-,  etc.,  in  the  yards,  care  is  taken  that  each 
pile  i-  kept  within  certain  limit-  of  si/.e.  Thus  when  it  is 
necessarj  to  load  splice.-,  for  instance,  a  clamshell  bucket 
handled  by  a  crane  i-  dropped  ovei  the  pile  and  the  spines 
picked  up  almost  Kin  per  cent  clean.  The  few  that  are 
missed  are  loaded  into  the  bucket  by  hand  after  which  it 
i-  unloaded  into  a  car  as  usual.    Keg-  of  spike-s  are  handled 

in  Hie  same  manner,  the  crane  easily  picking  up  one  keg  at 
a  time-,  without  damage,  with  the  aid  <~i  a  bucket.  As  in.iv 
be  surmised,  the  time-  saved  in  loading  a  car  is  large. 

Numerous  other  items  contained  in  the  list  which  follows 
are-  equally  ami  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  depending 
up.. n  the  \i.wpoint  and  the  department  under  consideration, 
-  foi  instance,  the  one  dealing  with  the  handling  ol  signal 
bridges.  It  i-.  however,  practicall)  impossible  to  go  into  de- 
tail on  all  of  the  item-  and  it  i-  Qi  I  n..,— ar\  for  the-  greater 
pari    of    them    are-    -elf  CNplali.' 

We  an-  indebted  to  (.    I      Moore,  engineer  maintenance 

oi  ill.   Lehigh  Valley,  hi-  staff  at  headquarters,  and 

I.,    ill  the-  division  engineers  foi   the  information  contained  in 
thi-  arti.  1. 
Uses  of  Locomotive  Cranes  on   the  Lehigh   Valley 

U.I...I.  ■ 

.  I  I       1  ..v  .uc    e."l 

units. 
I)       I 

In  i.  ...l«. 

I 

M  .mill.. 

pantli  in  find  position. 
•    sniket.     V„-.\ 
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eplace  or  change  ccntc 
r   places  as  desired. 


.   turntables  when  necessary  to  r 

(13)  Wasting   dirl    in    i  ise  of   slides. 

(14)  Ditching  along   riyht  <  f  way,  or   in  othe 
1  leaning  or  pi  I icing  the  right-of-way. 

(16)      Hi     ;  renewals  and   erection. 

(17i      Distributing    stone   ballast    where   it    is   uneconomical   to   distribute   it 
by  opening  he 

■lit    t  f    cuts. 
:  crcssii 

(20)     Cleaning  off  tunnel   portals — nun     I  bucket. 

i  |   |  ontoons  and   floal    brid 
(22)      Raising    tracks,    sidings,    etc.,    either    I  nent    raise    or    in 

st<  eking    ci  als,    etc. 
Shifting   track  or  turnouts,   «i.  .   to   new    locations. 
(24)      Picking   up,  tufting   small  buildings. 

(25>     Tearing  down  and  distributing  timbers  in  obsolete  coal  trestles. 
(26)      Raising  small  bridges  where   it   is  necessary  to  secure  greater  clear- 
ance.     L'sed  in  place  of  jacks. 

ii    ndl  ag  bridge  timbers  such  as  dec)  ■ s,  etc.     Used  to  remove 

old  and  place  new   timbers   in  position. 
(28)      Erection  of  highway   crossing  bridees   in    connection    with  an  exten- 
sion cf  the  txom. 
Lining  tunnels.      Sted  sections  carried   in  on  top  of  boom  and  placed 
in    jx  sition. 
(3U)      Setting  up   stand   pipes,   water  tanks,   and   pipe  lines,   etc.,    in   water 
service  work. 

(31)  Unloading    and    placing    various    classes    of    pumps.     If    unable    to 

move  the  material  into  the  building  and  place  it  in  position  it  is 
moved  as  near  to  final  position  as  possible. 

(32)  Cleaning  out  sucticn  wells  for  fire  protection   pumps. 
(,S3)      Excavating  trenches  in  water  service  and  sewer  work. 


Cmtstntctton- 
(1)      Use 


(3) 

14. 


're   bents   and    materials   are    framed    in   2 
oved    in  and   placed    in  position   by   cranes, 
track    on    branch   lines    and    sidings.     Ties    handled 

Rails  laid   and   cranes   moved   ahead. 
1st  concrete  slabs  in  bridge  and  other  work, 
eel    stacks    of    all    dimensions    and 


in   construct 

vancc,  movec 
Laying    new 

bundles. 
Placing  pre-c; 
Setting    up    si 

pacity  of 
Loading,    distributing    and    i: 

types  of  culverts. 
Erecting  buildings  and  shed 

steel  trusses,  etc. 


tons,  etc. 
[Stalling 


izes  up  to  the  ca- 
aforced  concrete  and  other 
material,    placing   timbers   or 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 

(10) 
(11) 

' 
(13) 
(14) 


Operati 


Puking   up  and  loading  gravel  and  sand  at  company    , 

Distributing  material  and  charging  mixers  in  concrete 

Excayatinj    foi    brid   1    pieri    and  abutments. 

Digging   for  and   placing  cribbing  and  filling   same. 

Grading    for  industrial   tracks  and  other  sidings. 

Grading  approaches  for  overhead  highway  crossing  bridges. 

Hooking   up   gears  and    frames  at  transfer  bridges. 

Loading,   unloading  and  placing  steam  boilers,  etc.,  and  drawbridges 

and   power   hou 
Picking   up,   distributing  and   placing   rip   rap   in  the  construction  of 


..lis 


(1)  Rerailing   ears   i„   yards,   or  other 

(2)  Handling    freight    at    waterfront    te 

(3)  Handling  sand  at  terminals,   filling   bins,  etc. 

(4)  Wrecking   work   such   as  picking  up  and  throwing  aside  or  loading 

refuse,,  freight,    coal,    burnt   timbers,   car  parts,   etc.,   up   to   the 
capacity  of  the  machines. 
Handling  ashes  at  engine  terminals  in  connection   with  various   types 

of  pits. 
Stocking  coal. 
Coaling  engines. 
(8)      Spotting  cars  aro 
Mechanical — 

(1)      Handling  heavy   material   at    1<  comotive  shops   with   or  w 
nets. 
Handling    wheels    and    axles,    mounted    or    unmounted, 

amounts  at  car  shops  and  other  locations. 
Dismantling  and  removing  old  condemned  cars  from  trucks. 
id  Electrical — 

ncrete  telephone  broths,  battery  wells,  etc. 
or  unl<  ading  telephone,  telegraph  poles,  etc. 
d  telegraph  poles,  signal  brackets  and  bridge 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(2) 

(3) 
Signal  < 

(i) 


minals. 


npany  shops  and  yards. 


mag- 


vary  mg 


Loading  and  placing 

(2)  Pulling  up  and  loadi 

(3)  Setting  up  telephone 
warning   signs. 

(4)  Erecting   or    moving   signal    bridges.     New    foundations   made    ready 

and   bridges  picked  up  as  a  unit  where  possible  or  in   sections 
otherwise  and  moved  to  new  location. 
scellaneous — 

(1)  At  the  general  storehouse  for  handling  timber  in  the  lumber  yards. 

(2)  Handling   pig  iron  and   scrap  by   magnets  at  outlying   points   where 

regular  electric  gantry  cranes  are  not  installed. 

(3)  Unloading  coal   at  stations  and  other  company  buildings. 


Plain  Facts  for  Rock  Island  Stockholders 

Chairman  of  Board  Hayden  Tells  Them  About  Valuation   and 
Other   Public   Relation   Problems 


Chairman  Charles  Hayden  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  recently  sent  a  letter 
to  the  stockholders  of  that  system  in  which  he  discussed 
with  them  frankly  some  of  the  more  important  problems  con- 
fronting the  railroad,  and  particularly  those  associated  with 
federal  regulation.     Extracts  from  his  letter  follow: 

"The  paramount  importance  of  the  transportation  problem 
makes  it  proper  again  to  call  to  your  attention  certain  phases 
of  that  problem  directly  affecting  your  interest  as  stock- 
holders of  this  company,  and  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Valuation 

"After  six  years'  work  the  tentative  valuation  of  your 
company's  properties  was  announced  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  September  at  approximately  $335,- 
500,000,  as  of  June  30,  1915.  This  is  for  carrier  property 
only. 

"In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  value  announced 
by  the  commission  with  the  company's  present  capitalization, 
it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  value  of  certain  leased  lines 
whose  capital  stock  is  not  entirely  owned  by  this  company 
and  to  bring  the  figures  down  to  date  by  adding  additions 
and  betterments  since  the  date  of  valuation.  So  stated,  the 
comparison  is  as  follows  (see  table  in  next  column)  : 

"This  valuation,  officially  determined  by  the  United  States 
government,  refutes  for  all  time  and  for  all  purposes  the 
suggestion  sometimes  made  by  the  uninformed,  that  this 
company  is  overcapitalized.  We  regard  the  valuation  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  as  being  much  less  than  the  actual 
value  of  the  property,  and  have  filed  the  protest  contemplated 


by  law  in  the  hope  that,  upon  a  hearing,  the  commission 
will  substantially  increase  its  valuation;  but,  even  on  the 
commission's  minimum  basis,  this  valuation  must  be  taken 


Physical  Property   as   of  June   30,    1915,  as   Announced   by   Commission 
(a)     Carrier  propertj    (C.  R.  I.  &   P.,  C.  R.  I.  &  G.,  and   Moi 

ris  Terminal)    $335,539,013 

(10      Non-carrier    property 5,745,895 

Total     ...  $341,284,908 

from  the  t.  n-juim;  should  be  excluded  the  values  of  the  fal- 
lowing leased  lines,  which  are  not  controlled  through  the 
ownership    of    entire   capital    stock: 

Keokuk   &   Des   Moines $3,464,958 

Peoria  &   Bureau   Valley 1,650,000 

White    &    Black    River 700^000 

' 5,814,958 

Balance,    excluding   these   lines $335,469,950 

I  here    should   also   be   deducted   cash   and   materials   on    hand 

June  30,  1915,  as  found  by  the  commission 9,022.288 

Remainder,  representing  physical  propertv  owned  directlv  or 
through    stock   ownership,   as   of  June   30,    1915,   as    found 

by     omtiii-sion     326,447,662 

Add:     Additions  and   betterments    I'uly    1,    1915,  to    him    30 

'?-'    ■  ■  ■ .•  ■, 36,374,458 

Lash  and  materials,  June  30,   1921 25,455,222 

Total,  June   30,    1921 $388,277,342 

Liabilities  Tune  30,   1921,   According  to  Company's  Books 

Long  term  debt   $234,505,515 

Loans    and    bills    payable 14,930,000 

Preferred    stock    54,557,989 

Total   capital   liabilities  ahead   of  common   stock.  .  .  .     $303,993,504 
I  nnimon  stock  outstanding    74,4S2,523 

Total    capital    liabilities $378,476,027 

Amount  by  which  minimum  value  as  found  bv  commission  ex- 
ceeds total  capital  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1921 9,801,315 

Amount    of    equity    represented    by    common    stock    (difference 
between  property  values  of  $3SS,277,342  and   total  of  senior 

obligations)    84,283. 838 

Same  per  share  of  $74,482,523   of  common    stock $11  J.lo 
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:>li.-hing  a  property  value  behind  our  stocks  and  bonds, 
much  in  excess  of  their  par  value. 

Rate    of    Return    Under    Transportation    Act 

"On  account  of  the  general  business  depression  which  has 
existed  in  the  country  during  the  last  year,  the  rate-  fixed  by 
the  commission  have  failed  by  a  very  substantial  sum  to 
produce  the  return  contemplated  by  the  Transportation  Act. 
For  instance,  the  earnings  of  your  property  for  the  year  end- 
-  ptember  30,  1921,  were  $8,890,000  short  of  being  six 
per  cent  upon  its  property  investment,  and  your  property's 
earning.-  wen-  better  than  the  average  in  the  group  in  which 
it  was  placed.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  many  substantial 
reductions  in  rates  have  been  made  by  the  carriers  in  the 
country,  partly  under  order  of  the  commission,  and  partly 
voluntarily,  with  the  idea  that  a  reduction  in  rates  would  in 
some  degree  promote  the  movement  of  traffic.  Unless  the 
effect  of  these  rate  reductions  is  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
crease in  traffic,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  company'.-  mt  revenues  in  the  coming  year, 
because  the  reduction-  ordered  by  the  commission  in  one  case 
alone  (the  hay,  grain  and  grain  products  case,  I.  C.  C.  docket 
No.  12929)  will  amount  in  tin  case  of  the  Rock  Island  to 
1,000  a  year,  all  of  which  comes  out  of  net  revenue. 
Consequently,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you.  as  stock- 
holders of  this  company,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large, 
that  the  I  ommissioD  shall  not  reduce  the  rate  of  return  below 
the  existing  standard.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  now  charging  us  six  per  cent  upon  money 
loaned  to  us  for  additions  and  betterments,  it  would  seem 
that  the  commission  will  have  little  ground  for  reducing  this 
rate,  but  nevertheless  it  is  being  urged  to  reduce  it.  A  deci- 
sion is  expected  about  March  1. 

"Of  equal  importance  is  the  danger  that  Congress  may 
repeal  that  section  of  the  Transportation  Act  which  imposes 
this  duty  upon  the  commission.  While  the  responsibility  of 
fixing  rates  to  provide  a  fair  return  was  on  the  commission 
even  under  the  old  law,  there  was  no  specific  mandate  to  this 
effect,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the  positive  direction 
contained  in  the  Transportation  Act  should  not  be  disturbed, 

Labor  Conditions 

"The  great  obstacle  to  a  further  reduction  of  rati-  i-  the 
cost  of  labor.   The  Labor  Hoard  has  made  substantia]  redui 
tions  in  the  last  few  months,  which  were  anticipated,  how- 
ever, in  the  p  mentioned  above.    The  I  arrier- 
now  are  pn.<                     -k   for  aildition.il   reductions,  which 
will   have  to  be  made   if  the  labor  cost  of  transportation  is 
comparable  to  thai  in  other  indus- 
I    ■      QStance,  unskilled   labor  is  now  costing  the  rail- 
Ipproximately   40  cent-   an    hour,   which    i-   a    uniform 

-  all  portions  of  our  system;  whereas  at  many  points 

on  our  road  the  current  rate  for  unskilled  labor  in   industrial 

is   22   cents   to  30   cents   an   hour.     The'   Labor 

Bo.ird  also  has  eliminated  some  of  the  burdensome  rules  left 

in    fone   by   the   Railroad    Administration,   though    not    to  the 

Many  cla  i  of  work  are 
still  performed  by  unskilled  labor,  classified  as  mechanics 
or  in  other  classifications  taking  higher  pa 

We  musl  not   lie  unci  :  ,ir  pay   for 

;'  tin-  country  i-  in  a  process  of  posf  war 

liquidation     R  ed  probably 

result  of  high  war 
i    til   in  the  community,  whereas 
I  omel)   treated  by  the  gi 
i'         ■■]   Administration    The  -to.  k 
their  full  pari  in  the  pro 

l   redui  tions  in   ini  ome,  and 
■■     ■ 

ii  the-  pub! 


tin-    l.i         Bo  isefulness      Your   directors   are 

firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Labor  Board  is  an  excellent 
institution,  because  it  place-  labor  costs  under  the  control 
of  a  public  body.  Sooner  or  later  the  public  will  come  to 
realize  that  its  decrees  have  the  force  of  law.  and  public 
sentiment  will  not  support  an  attempt  to  settle  any  labor 
controversy  otherwise  than  through  its  processes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  government  itself  cannot  in  fixing  rates  ignore  the 
wage  costs  determined  by  a  tribunal  of  its  own  making.  The 
whole  Transportation  Act  is  new.  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  had  a  thorough  trial;  and  particularly  is  this  the 
.  a-e  with  these  provisions  relating  to  the  Labor  Board. 

State-Made  Rates 

"A  niIl  i^  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate  (Senate  Rill 
1150),  introduced  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  which,  if 
passed,  will  undo  a  large  part  of  the  good  accomplished  by 
the  Transportation  Act,  and  constitute  a  long  step  backward 
in  railway  regulation.  Its  puq-nise  is  not  only  to  repeal  the 
section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  requiring  the  com- 
mission to  fix  rates  at  a  prescribed  level,  but  to  deprive  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  all  jurisdiction  over 
rate-  within  a  state,  no  matter  how  seriously  such  rates  may 
discriminate  against  the  interstate  rates.  The  effect  would 
be  to  give  even-  state  commission  practically  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  rates  within  the  state,  with  no  remedy  whatever 
to  the  carriers  to  protect  the  revenues  provided  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  and  a  result  which  may  be  forecast  by  refer- 
ence to  the  long  series  of  adverse  state  regulations  beginning 
in  1907,  and  ending  in  the  cataclysm  of  federal  control 

Partners  Rather  Than  Creditors 

"We  call  these  things  to  your  attention,  because  it  is  to 
your  interest  as  a  stockholder,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of 
the  public,  that  railroad  credit  shall  be  maintained.  It  is 
essential  that  the  public  shall  have  such  confidence  in  the 
railroad  managements  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  railroad 
problem  is  being  handled  by  the  government,  that  it  will  be 
willing  to  provide  on  favorable  terms  the  new  capital,  which 
is  necessary  not  only  to  protect  the  existing  investments  but 
to  finance   the  expansion  of  our  transportation  system. 

I  he  Rock   Island  should  lie  financed  by  increasing  the 

number  of  it-  partner-  rather  than  by  increasing  the  Dumber 
of  its  creditor-,  that  i-.  with  -toe  k  rather  than  with  bonds 
This  mean-  that  we  mu.-t  be  allowed  a  more  liberal  ba-i-  of 
earning-  than  a  maximum  which  merely  \  ields  the  cost  of 
operation  plus  the  going  rate  for  borrowed  capital  and  leaves 
tin-  ri-k  with  the  investor.  It  i-  obvious  thai  such  a  limited 
return  will  not  allow  any  railway  company  to  attract 
-.irv  capital  in  competition  either  with  tax-free  public'  secun 

with  industrial  stock-  which  offer  equal  security  with 

a  much  larger  opportunity  for  profit,  no  greater  risk  and  a 
freedom  from  the  depression  of  constant  regulation  This 
problem  is  of  vital  and  immediate  c  onsequenCC  to  cverv  -toe  k 
holder,  tor  so  long  as  the  Rock  Island  must  finance  it-  im 
provements  and  extensions  through  a  constant  increase  . >f  it- 
debt,  carrying  a  fixed  charge,  both  the  market  value  of  your 

holdings    and    the    re-turn,    whi.h    you    can    hop 
ire  bound  to  diminish. 
"These  elementary  propositions  are  so  simple  that  thi 

often   forgotten   by  those  who  .ire-  charged  with   public  duties 
ning  the  railroads,  and   \et  the  public  will   -offer  mo-t 

if  they  an-  ignored.  With  every  phase  of  a  railroad's  oper- 
ations  and  financing  regulated  to  the  point  ol  suffocation  and 

with  tin-  public   interest  overguarded   it  ever)  turn,  it  ought 

clear   to  those   in  charge-  of  our   nation. d   policies  that 

then-  can   be-  no  danger  in  treating  a   railroad  like  anv  other 

■   rprise  and  allowing  it  a  return  which  will  attract 

new  capital;  and  that  the  failure  to  do  tin-  mean-  the  failure 

of  private  ownership  and  the  breakdown  of  our  transportation 
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Piling  at  the  Somerville  Plant  of  the  Santa  Fe 


The  Story  of  Creosoted  Trestles  on  the  Santa  Fe 

This  Road  Now  Has  370,515  Track  Feet  of  Wooden  and  Steel 
Bridges  with  Ballasted  Decks 

By  A.  F.  Robinson 
Bridge  Engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System,  Chicago 


The  first  creosoted  piles  were  used  in  1875  in  an  open 
deck  pile  bridge  built  across  Galveston  Bay.  The  first 
creosoted  ballasted  deck  pile  bridges  were  put  into 
service  on  the  Santa  Fe  late  in  1899.  The  same  season  creo- 
soted timber  flooring  was  used  on  a  ballast  deck  steel  bridge 
at  Los  Angeles.  When  the  joint  track  elevation  bridges  were 
built  in  Chicago,  creosoted  timber  flooring  was  used  for  sup- 
porting the  ballast.  Following  1900  the  use  of  creosote 
increased  very  rapidly  and  by  1908  almost  all  the  timber  used 
in  bridges  was  creosoted. 

From  10  to  12  lb.  of  creosote  per  cu.  ft.  of  timber  was 
first  used  for  structures  on  land  or  in  fresh  water.  For 
structures  in  salt  water  a  much  heavier  treatment  was  re- 
quired. At  present  piles  for  marine  service  receive  a  light 
steaming  and  then  from  20  to  25  lb.  of  creosote  per  cu. 
ft.  of  timber  is  forced  in,  or  all  the  creosote  the  timber  will 
take.  For  about  10  years,  southern  pine  has  been  treated 
by  the  full  cell  process,  some  14  to  16  lb.  of  creosote  per 
cu.  ft.  of  timber  being  used.  At  all  of  the  Santa  Fe 
treating  plants  southern  pine  for  land  structures  is  air  sea- 
soned and  then  creosoted  without  steaming.  When  we 
commenced  using  creosoted  material  the  treating  was  done  at 
commercial  plants  and  the  timber  was  steamed. 

Our  bridge  list  as  of  January  1,  1921,  shows  the  following 
single  track  lengths  of  bridges  with  arches,  boxes  and  pipes 
omitted  but  T-rail  bridges  included  : 

498,757  lin.  ft.  open  deck  timber  bridges 
222,520  lin.  ft.  ballast  deck  timber  bridges 
120.307  lin.  ft.  open  deck  steel  bridges 
147,995  lin.  ft.  ballast  deck  steel  bridges 
2,411  lin.  ft.  reinforced  concrete  bridges 

991.990  lin.  ft.  all  bridges— equals  about  188  miles. 


Almost  all  of  the  ballast  deck  steel  bridges  have  creosoted 
timber  floors. 

The  creosoted  ballast  deck  timber  bridges  from  16  to  20 
years  old  seem  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  give  promise  of 
being  good  for  from  15  to  20  years  more.  These  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  permanent  structures.  Some  38  per 
cent  of  all  our  bridges  are  ballast  deck  and  almost  50  per 
cent  can  be  termed  permanent  structures.  For  main  lines 
alone,  the  percentage  of  ballast  deck,  bridges  is  now  68  per 
cent.  No  open  deck  bridges  of  any  kind  have  been  built  on 
the  main  lines  during  the  past  10  years,  except  after  wash- 
outs or  burnouts. 

Early  Difficulties 

Creosoted  timber  bridges  had  not  been  in  service  very  long 
befort-  we  found  there  were  man)'  things  to  be  learned  about 
cutting,  handling  and  curing  before  treatment;  and  also  about 
handling  the  treated  material  and  building  the  bridges. 
During  1909  and  1910  there  were  many  complaints  about 
rotten  piling  on  the  Beaumont  division,  which  extends  from 
Somerville,  Tex.,  to  Longview,  Oakdale,  Beaumont  and  Port 
Bolivar.  In  this  territory  the  timber  seems  to  be  affected 
more  readily  by  decay  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
traversed  by  the  system  lines. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  Tex.,  we  have  what  is 
known  as  an  experimental  section,  where  all  kinds  of  treat- 
ment on  ties,  fence  posts,  etc.,  are  tried  out.  This  section 
was  taken  because  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  adapted 
especially  to  produce  rot  in  both  treated  and  untreated  tim- 
ber. On  this  section  I  found  at  least  2,000  piles  that  were 
rotting  very  badly.  The  piling  and  timber  used  had  been 
treated  in  commercial  plants  between  1900  and  about  1907. 
Up  to  that  time  no  rules  had  been  made  covering  the  time  the 
rriatci:  1  rrv  'hi  be  left  in  the  weeds  after  cutting  or  the  time 
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it  was  to  be  cured  before  treating  and  I  think  many  piles  had 
been  left  in  the  woods  several  months  and  the  material  had 
actually  commenced  to  decay  before  it  was  taken  to  the  treat- 
ing plant. 

-  after  being  driven  in  the  bents,  are  sawed  off  for 
capping  ami  our  plans  call  for  these  freshly  cut  surfaces  to 
receive  a  heavy  treatment  of  hot  creosote  before  the  caps  are 
applied.  Notwithstanding  this  we  found  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  piles  were  beginning  to  fail  at  the  caps.  There  would 
be  an  outer  layer  or  rin<  p  wood  which   was 

but  inside  this  there  would  be  a  ring  of  untreated  sap 
wood  which  was  rotting  very  rapidly.  In  many  cases  a  great 
deal  of  load  was  being  carried  b)  the  outer  creosoted  ring  of 
sap  wood  and  but  very  little  by  the  heartwood.  We  found  a 
good  many  cases  of  rot  starting  at  or  mar  the  ground  surface. 
Another  source  of  trouble  was  the  driving  of  the  piles.  I 
found  a  good  many  cases  where  the  heartwood  had  been 
broken  loose  from  the  sap.  The  ordinary  steam  hammer  has 
the  lower  end  about  12  in.  in  diameter  projecting  through 
the  driving  block  and  striking  the  pile.  A  circle  12  in. 
in  diameter  has  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  area  of  a 
16-in.  circle  and  only  about  two-fifths  the  area  of  one  18 
in.  in  diameter.  From  this  you  will  note  the  blow  from 
tin  hammer  was  being  delivered  into  the  pile  over  an  area 
of  less  than  one-half  its  surface.  The  skin  friction  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  pilewould  hold  it  up  and  the  hammer 
would  drive  the  heartwood  loose.  This  was  overcome  by 
providing  a  driving  head  18  in.  in  diameter  which  rested 
squarely  on  the  head  of  the  pile  and  so  arranged  that  the 
blow  from  the  hammer  must  be  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  pile. 

Irregular  Penetration 

\\  In  n  these  piles  were  cut  out.  the  cross  sections  were 
examined  very  carefully  and  it  was  found  that  the  creosote 
had  penetrated  very  irregularly.  On  one  side  the  treatment 
would  l><-  almost  as  thin  a-  a  sheet  of  paper  and  on  the 
other  side  it  might  be  two  inches  lliic  k.  the  thickness  of 
treatment  varying  all  around  tin-  surface  of  the  piling.  We 
figured  that  this  was  due  to  moisture  in  the  piling,  which 
resulted  from  tin-  steaming  and  the  impropei  seasoning.  At 
our  own  treating  plant  at  Somerville  all  material  except  that 
used    il  IrOrk    i-  carefully  air-cured    and    receives  no 

i  any  kind.  \-  the  resull  of  this  handling,  we 
have  h  uniform  penetration  of  the  creo- 

sote    On  ni  ts  ot  the  Shim   Fe  system  we  have 

had  verj  few  piles  failing  at  the  caps, 

Exari  m  ballast  deck  bridges  where 

:ig   was   done  in   treatment   -bowed   a   similar  condition 

tec  the    piling,  but  it  wa-  not  -c.  extensive.     In  a  vei 
■  r i i i i_r ■  r -  wen-  decayed  on  tin'  upper  surfao 
result  of  the  irregular  penetration  of  tin-  .  reosote. 

( lose  attention  i  ting  ol  umber 

If  the  sap  has  i  ommeni  ed  to  turn  or  sour,  thi 

ill  not  be  effective       It  i-  probable  that  different  curing 

rule-  will  U'  required  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
where  tin'  moisture  i  traditions  vary. 

\      tin-   result   of   our  trouble    from   tin     rotting  of   piles   at 

the-  i  ,  led  test  on  a  field  treatment  of 

■inn  cut  for  cap-.    With  tin-  tir-t  apparatus  Wl 
in    end   penetration  of  the  .  i 

I    tir-t    class    creOSOted    pile-    wen-    cut    into    Irngtils    of 

nd  also  a  similar  number  of  untreati  d  pil<  - 

tvbic  h  ibl)  will  -.  i    ii.  .1      V  pari  of  these  short 

n  i  treatment  w  ith  our  pres 

i        ther  samples  wire   painted  with  vari 

ral  kind-  of 

I'  I  \\     :  out.   After  ti  had  properly  dried,  these 

-hurt  pine-  ot  piling  were  set  up  in  a  trench  in  the  ground 

I   lev,  land.  Ti  \         lhe-e 

pile-  i.  ■  inn-  and  at  the  -ann  elevation 


A  cap  12  m.  wide  and  4  in.  thick  was  placed  on  top  of 
the  row  of  pile  butts  so  that  the  test  would  be  relatively 
tlu   same  as  in  the  bent  of  a  pile  bridge. 

I  hi  -e-  pile  beads  have  been  examined  annually  for  eight 
years  past.  At  present  the  samples  of  .  :reosoted  pile  having 
i  He --on  treatment  cm  the  ends  and  several  of  those  receiving 
brush  coatmg-  on  the  ends  are  -till  in  L!"<<1  condition.  These 
investigation-  lead  me  to  feed  that  a  brush  coating  of  hot 
heavy  creosote,  of  Reeves'  Wood  Preserver  and  Toch's 
"R  I  W"  paint  will  protect  'he  freshly  cut  head  of  a  creo- 
soted pile  for  a  long  time.  I  am  not  a-  yet  certain  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  the  pressure  treatment  for  the  ends 
of  jtiles,  since  the  brush  coating  seems  to  be  giving  extremely 
good  results  thus  far  and  the  application  of  this  brush  coat- 
ing will  cost  considerably  less  than  the  pressure  treatment. 

Investigations  made  seem  to  show  that  the  following  rules 
must  be  adhered  to  absolutely  in  handling  treated  timl>ers : 

1.  Treated  timber  must  not  be  cut,  bruised  or  handled  in  a 
rough  manner.  Grab  hooks  or  dogs  should  not  be  used  in  handling 
the  material,  unless  the  holes  made  by  the  hooks  are  carefully 
plugged  with  creosoted  pins. 

2.  The  driving  of  piles  must  Ix-  done  with  a  hammer  which 
will  not  split  them  or  break  the  sap  loose  from  the  heartwood. 

3.  Any  cut  surfaces  or  bored  holes  must  be  carefully  treated 
with  hot  creosote  and  holes  plugged. 

4.  Where  solid  stringers  are  used  in  ballast  deck  bridges  with- 
out any  cross  planking  it  is  necessary  to  make  end  cuts  on  some 
of  the  sticks  on  account  of  the  variation  in  panel  lengths  of 
bridges  due  to  driving  of  piles.  These  freshly  cut  ends  must  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  creosote  before  the  stringer  deck  is  placed. 

Treating  Plants 

The  Santa  Fe  ha-  built  four  treating  plants.  In  1885  a 
plant  was  opened  at  I. as  Vegas.  X.  M.,  but  it  burned  down 
in  1908.  In  1898  a  plant  was  opened  at  Bellemont,  Ariz., 
and  this  burned  down  in  July,  1906.  Both  of  these  plants 
were'  designed  for  the  zinc  chloride  treatment  although  some 
creosoting  was  done.  The  buildings  for  these  two  plants  were 
temporary  wooden  structures  of  great   tire  hazard. 

The  present  plant  at  Somerville,  lex.,  was  opened  in  1907 
and  the  Albuquerque  plant  in  1908  or  1909.  The  buildings 
for  these  two  plants  are  reinforced  concrete,  thus  reducing  the 
tire-  hazard  to  a  low  figure.  Both  of  these  plants  were  de- 
signed exclusively  for  creosoting  During  the  late  war  jieriod 
and  lor  nearly  two  years  thereafter  tics  were  treated  by  the 
zinc  chloride  process,  bul  all  the  bridge  timbers  and  the  piles 
were  creosoted  lb,  tot. I  output  from  the  four  treating 
plant-  above  noted  is  a-  follows : 
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Somi  near    feet   of   the   above   piling   wa-   treated 

by  the  Rueping  process  at  the-  Somerville  plant  in  1906  and 

A  great  . l.  .1 1  .a  ,1,  ..-.■ted  Oregon  tir  timber  ami  piling  has 
I.e.  n  used  on  our  coast  lines.  Ihi-  material  was  treated  in 
commercial  plants  in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  delivered 

to   the   railroad    via    water    at    National    <'it\.    Cal..    and    San 

-c  O 

\  [ood  deal  of  timber  ha-  been  used  for  the  floor-  in 
ballast  deck  bridges.     When  we  figure  interest  on  th. 

1  the  ballast  deck  iwer  the  open  cleck  structure  anil  also 
1  of  maintenance  we  cm  -how  a  very  interestin 

ing    ft.  11     the  Use  of   the-   icilla-l    de.  k    bridge!         \    leature   of 

the  ballast  deck  bridge  is  the  ver)  low  maintenance  coat. 
Wh.n  the  track  ha-  been  thoroughl)  bedded  and  properly 
limd  and  surfaced,  almost  no  further  expenditure  is  reqquired 
during  the  life  ol  the  track  tie,  We  have  bridges  above  100 
feel  in  length  which  we  have  run  from  three  to  seven 
without  receiving  any  attention  other  than  the  lifting  of  a 
li  w    joint!  at  very  rare  interval- 


limber. 

Piling, 

linear  feet 

IcMr.l  feet 
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W.  G.  McAdoo    Defends    Railroad   Administration 

Concluding  Testimony,  the  Major  Portion  of  Which  Was  Abstracted 
in  Last  Week's  Railway  Age 


IN  i iik  Railway  Age  of  February  4,  page  327,  was  pub- 
lished in  abstract  the  testimony  of  W.  G.  McAdoo,  for- 
merly director  general  of  railroads,  defending  his  admin- 
istration before  the  Senate  committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
Because  of  the  length  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  it  was 
impossible  to  include  in  last  week's  issue  all  the  matters  of 
importance  covered  by  him.  Essential  parts  of  the  testimony 
Omitted  last  week  are,  therefore,  given  herewith. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  Charges 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  January,  1922,  is  even  more  specific  than  in  his 
testimony  before  this  committee  in  declaring  that  the  gov- 
ernment's promises  to  maintain  "the  roads  in  as  good  repair 
and  as  complete  equipment  as  when  taken  over,  were  com- 
pletely ignored"  and  says  that  "renewal  of  rails,  ties  and  bal- 
last was  skimped  to  the  danger  point,  and  the  equipment, 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  had  been  given  scant 
attention  and  was  in  the  worst  condition  ever  known." 

The  charge  that  the  ties  were  "skimped  to  the  danger  point" 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  facts,  especially  so  far  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  concerned.  The  tie  renewals  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  for  1917  were  3,186,447,  while  for  1918  they  were 
3,981,107.  In  other  words,  during  1918  the  government  laid 
794,660  more  ties  on  the  Southern  Pacific  than  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt  laid  in    1917,   an  increase  of  25  per   cent. 

Statements  have  been  made,  I  believe,  before  this  commit- 
tee to  the  effect,  or  at  least  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed, 
that  the  government  was  under  obligation  to  put  back  into 
the  track  each  year  as  many  new  ties  as  represented  the 
average  tie  replacements  made  by  the  railroads  during  the 
three  years  preceding  federal  control.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  contract  to  justify  this  assumption  or  assertion.  The  gov- 
ernment's obligation  was  to  expend  "such  sums"  *  *  *  "as 
may  be  requisite  in  order  that  such  property  may  be  returned 
to  the  companies  at  the  end  of  federal  control  in  substantially 
as  good  repair  and  in  substantially  as  complete  equipment 
as  it  was  on  January  1,  1918," — the  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials being  equated.  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  assume 
an  obligation  to  replace  as  many  ties  and  rails  in  a  piece  of 
track  as  represented  the  average  for  a  three-year  test  period, 
because  it  might  have  been  unnecessary  to  do  so  whereas 
expenditures  in  other  directions  necessary  to  maintain  the 
properties  in  substantially  as  good  condition  as  when  received, 
might  have  been  desirable  and  as  to  these  the  director  gen- 
eral  was  given  discretion. 

Assuming,  however,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  put  in  as  many 
cross  ties  and  new  rails  as  were  represented  by  the  average 
of  the  so-called  three-year  test  period,  let  us  judge  from  the 
facts  how  well  the  Railroad  Administration  complied  even 
with  this  fictitious  requirement. 

For  the  whole  country,  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  Class  I  railroads,  there  were 
laid  during  1918  only  2,930,891  or  2.3  per  cent  less  cross  ties 
on  previously  constructed  tracks  than  in  1917,  while  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  switch  and  bridge  ties  laid 
in  previously  constructed  tracks  of  14,401,163  feet,  or  6.9  per 
cent.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt's charge  that  ties  were  "skimped  to  the  danger  point" 
during  federal  control? 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  charge  that  ballast  was  skimped  on  the 
railroads  is  also  contradicted  by  the  facts  because,  in  1918, 
the  Railroad  Administration  applied  on  Class  1  Railroads. 
18,863,344  cubic  yards  of  ballast  while  in  1917  the  corporations 
applied,  on  Class  I  railroads,  only  18,262,503  cubic  yards  of 
ballast.  Thus  the  government  applied  600,841  cubic  yards 
more  ballast  in   1918  than  the  corporations  applied  in   1917. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  Class  I  railroads  shows  that  there  were  only  163,182  tons 
1ess__  rail  laid  in  replacement  and  betterment  in  1918  than  in 
1917.  or  a  decrease  of  only  8  per  cent.  So  far  from  "skimp- 
ing" the  Southern  Pacific  System  for  rails,  the  government 
(despite  the  demands  of  General  Pershing  for  rails  in  France) 
in  1918  laid  436  more  tons  of  new  rails  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
System  than  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  laid  in  1917. 


There  is  tiled  herewith  an  exhibit,  a  table  taken  from  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  dated  May  15,  1919,  showing  the  number 
of  cross  ties  used  in  maintenance  for  the  annual  average  of  the 
test  period  and  that  of  the  calendar  year  1917  and  1918  on  typical 
systems. 

For  the  18  typical  roads  shown  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
1918  laid  2.9  per  cent  more  ties  than  the  18  corporations  laid  in 
1917,  and  fell  short  of  the  test  period  only  15.2  per  cent,  while 
in  1917  these  corporations  fell  short  of  the  average  for  the  test 
period  17  per  cent. 

Early  Days  of  the  Railroad  Administration 

For  nearly  five  months  the  full  power  of  the  government  was 
put  behind  these  corporations.  These  executives  were  backed 
to  the  limit  in  what  they,  and  the  Railroad  War  Board,  had 
declared  necessary  to  operate  the  railroads  successfully. 

The  conditions  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  B.  &  O..  the  Reading, 
and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  were  so  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  congestion  on  these  lines  and  their  failure  to 
produce  the  requisite  amount  of  transportation,  in  effect  para- 
lyzing transportation  all  over  the  Eastern  territory,  that  I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  managements  were  not  efficient.  On 
the  17th  of  January,  1918,  I  addressed  letters  to  the  presidents 
of  each  of  these  railroads  in  which  I  stated  to  them  frankly  that, 
as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,  the  public  interest  and 
the  life  of  the  Nation  demanded  that  these  railroads  should  be 
operated  efficiently  and  that  excuses  were  worth  nothing ;  that  only 
results  would  tell ;  that  unless  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
a  change  in  the  management  of  these  properties  would  become 
inevitable. 

[Mr.  McAdoo  here  presented  copies  of  his  letters  of  which  the 
following  is  a  sample,  together  with  their  replies:] 

"I  make  due  allowance  for  storms  and  the  elements  and  for 
other  things  that  I  know  complicate  the  railroad  situation.  Never- 
theless, we  are  in  a  great  war,  and  excuses  are  not  worth  anything. 
The  only  thing  that  tells  now  is  results.  The  public  demands  them 
and  the  life  of  the  Nation  demands  them. 

"I  would  not  be  candid  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  am  not  fully 
satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  Rail- 
road. I  believe  that  great  improvement  can  be  made,  and  I  look 
to  you  and  the  officers  of  that  system  to  bring  that  improvement 
about  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"My  personal  regard  for  you  is  an  assurance  that  I  would  not 
consciously  criticize  unfairly,  and  that  same  personal  regard 
makes  me  anxious  for  your  success.  But  I  would  not  be  frank 
if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  unless  there  is  a  decided  improvement 

in  the  efficiency  of  the —  Railroad  system,  a  change  in  the 

management  will  become  inevitable.    This  I  should  deeply  regret." 

In  these  replies  from  Messrs.  Rea.  W'illard,  Dice  and  Besler,  we 
find  the  came  complaint  of  (  1  I  lack  of  locomotives,  (2)  shortage 
of  labor,  (3)  reduced  efficiency  due  to  lack  of  skilled  labor.  (4) 
unprecedentedly  severe  weather,  and  lastly,  a  pledge  of  loyal  co- 
operation and  support. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  view  of  the  assurances  of  co- 
operation and  support  given  by  railroad  officials  throughout  the 
country  to  make  government  operation  successful  for  the  purposes 
oi  the  war.  and  in  view  of  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  to  help  the  railroad  corporations  operate  the  railroads 
at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency,  the  executives  did  their  best  to 
manage  these  properties  efficiently  and  successfully,  and  yet  during 
the  first  (\\e  months  of  1918,  when  they  operated  the  railroads  as 
agents  of  the  director  general,  results  were  most  disappointing. 

On  May  18.  1918,  the  railroad  presidents  were  released  and 
federal  managers  substituted  for  them.  These  federal  managers 
were  chosen  from  the  railroad  officials  according  to  their  ability 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  properties.  In  each  instance  the 
federal  manager  was  a  former  president  or  general  manager  or 
some  high  official  of  a  railroad  company.  At  the  same  time  the 
country  was  divided  into  seven  regional  districts  and  a  regional 
director  was  appointed  in  each  and  had  control  of  the  general 
operations  of  all  the  railroads  in  his  territory.  Under  him  were 
the  federal  managers.  The  seven  regional  directors  appointed, 
were  recognized  as  being  among  the  ablest  men  in  the  railroad 
profession. 

Each  of  these  regional  directors  was  required  to  resign  from 
the  presidency  of  his  company.  Smith  gave  up  a  salary  of 
$87,000  per  year  and  accepted  $50,000  per  year  as  regional  director. 
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and    Holden   and    Markham   gave    up   $60,000   or    more 

per  year  to  accept  $50,000.  Winchell  and  Mahcr  each  received 
$40,000  as  regional  directors,  the  same  or  less  than  they  were 
receiving  as  officials  of  their  respective  companies.  These  seven 
men  I  wish  now  to  say  served  their  country  with  patriotism, 
fidelity  and  ability.  Every  criticism  against  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration is  in  effect  a  criticism  against  them  because  if  the 
railroads  were  not  efficiently  operated  the  responsibility  was 
largely  theirs.  I  have  denied  heretofore,  and  I  deny  now  that 
they  ran  the  railroads  inefficiently.  The  best  vindication  of  their 
ability  as  railroad  men  is  the  record  of  railroad  operation  from 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1918,  when  the  corporations  were  relieved 
of  control. 

These  seven  eminent  railroad  men  can  not  be  accused  of  being 
faithless  to  the  railroad  interests,  of  the  country  when  they  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads  during  1918. 
Criticism  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  an  attack  upon  the 
ability,  capacity,  and  patriotism  of  these  men,  and  upon  all  the 
subordinate  railroad  officers  and  men  who  were  retained  to  op- 
erate the  railroads  under  federal  control. 

It  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to  examine  the  various  annual  reports 
of  these  regional  directors  made  to  the  director  general  touching 
the  operation  of  the  roads  under  their  control.  These  reports 
disclose  with  definite  clearness  that  the  unification  of  the  railroads 
under  federal  control  resulted  in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  under  operation  by  their 
owners.  (Here  follows  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  reports 
of   the  regional   directors.) 

It  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  these  comparisons  that  the  higher 
wages  of  labor,  as  well  as  higher  freight  and  passenger  rates 
since  1920  were  an  inheritance  of  private  management  from  the 
Railroad  Administration.  To  this  the  obvious  answer  is  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  advances  would  have  been 
made  under  a  continuance  of  federal  operations,  but  even  so,  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  1918,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  inherited 
the  necessity  of  equally  as  large  wage  increases  from  private 
management  before  the  war  and  had  to  make  corresponding  in- 
creases in  freight  and  passenger  charges. 

Increase  in  Rolling  Stock  Under  Federal  Control 

In  three  and  one-half  years  from  June  30,  1914,  to  December 
31,  1917,  the  total  increase  of  tractive  power  for  all  locomotives 
amounted  to  193,320,820  pounds.  This  represents  an  average 
annual  increase  of  55.234.520  pounds  for  the  three  and  one-half 
years  in  question.  During  the  period  of  federal  control  there  was 
an  increase  of  254,495,000  pounds  tractive  effort.  This  represents 
an  average  annual  increase  of  117.460.000  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  average  annual  increase  of  55,234,520  pounds  for  three 
and  one-half  years  prior  to   federal   control. 

From  June  30,  1914,  to  December  31.  1917,  the  total  increase  in 

the  tonnage  capacity  of  freight   train   cars  amounted   to  4.283,050 

tons,   or   an  annual   average   increase   of    1.223.728   tons.     During 

the  period  of   federal  control  there  was  an  increase  of  7,801,106 

This    represents    an    average    annual    in<  rease    of 

compared  with  the  annual  average  in- 

i    ami  one-hall 

prior  to   federal  control 

The  Proposed  5-Years  Test  Period 

It  will  b<-  remembered  that  in  December,  1918,  I  had  announced 
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would  have  been  eliminated  at  the  end  of  the  live  year*  because 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  to  equalize  over-maintenance,  of 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  on  some  lines,  with  the  under- 
maintenance  on  others  and  to  bring  the  properties  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  construction  and  efficiency. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  present  level  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  would  have  been  unnecessary  because  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  a  well-directed  and  unified  operation  of 
the  railroads  would  enormously  reduce  the  cost  of  operation  and 
greatly  increase  efficiency.  Again,  the  cost  of  credit  for  capital 
expenditures  and  refunding  of  maturing  obligations  would  have 
been  less  than  under  private  control.  During  such  a  test  period 
the  existing  investments  in  the  railroads  would  have  been  pro- 
tested, labor  problems  would,  in  my  judgment,  have  yielded  to 
more  reasonable  treatment,  and  the  common  use  of  terminal 
facilities,  not  possible  under  diversified  competitive  control,  would 
have  constantly  tended  toward  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation since  the  terminal  costs  constitute  such  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total. 

Railroad    Administration's    Labor    Policy 

Upon  my  assumption  of  the  duties  of  directoi  general,  January 
1,  1918.  1  was  confronted  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  re- 
lieving the  unprecedented  congestion  of  traffic  and  restoring 
efficient  operation  of  the  railroads.  An  absolute  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  these  imperative  needs  was  to  satisfactorily  dis- 
pose of  the  labor  problem,  which  was  then  acute  and  menacing. 
Railroad  employees  throughout  the  country  were  thoroughly  dis- 
contented and  strikes  were  impending  everywhere.  The  railroad 
executives  had  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cbm- 
mission  and  elsewhere  that  railroad  wages  were  below  the  scale 
paid  in  competitive  industries  and  had  been  seeking  incre 
rates  in  order  that  they  might  increase  wages,  and  without  which 
rates  they  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  M\ 
railroad  advisers  urged  that  I  give  immediate  attention  to  the 
labor  question.      Railroad  ssly  underpaid  and  there 

were  many  grave  abuses  in  the  matter  of  working  conditions  on 
the  railroads  which  needed  correction. 

Among  other  things,  the  U.  S.  16-hour  law  was  being  con- 
stantly disregarded.  Railroad  executives  claimed  that  this  was 
necessitated  by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  other  abnormal  condi- 
tions. It  was  clear  that  railroad  employees  could  not  be  expected 
to  work  for  the  railroads  at  lower  rates  of  pay  than  they  could 
command  in  competitive  industries  throughout  the  country'-  The 
high  cost  of  living  had  made  it  impossible  for  many  of  them  to 
live  on  the  wages  they  were  receiving,  and  it  was  clearly  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  right,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  and 
reason  of  the  policy,  to  bring  their  wages  to  a  level  which  would 
enable  the  railroads  to  command  the  requisite  amount  of  service 
ami  t..  prevent  the  continued  depletion  of  their  forces  with  the 
constant  labor  turn  over  which  railroad  managers  themselves  had 
insisted  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  unable  to  make 
the  railroads   function  efficiently. 

The  labor  problem  had  to  be  settled  from  three  angles,  first. 
from  the  standpoint  of  railroad  management,  and  second,  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor,  and  third,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public.       In   ordei    to  meet   the  management   phase  of  the  problem 

•i  of  Operation  (t' 

important  division  in  the  Railroad  Administration'*    Carl  K 

a   railroad   executive  and  practical   rail- 

i  in    pr<   eminently    fitted    him     for    this    responsible    task 

i    the   standpoint   of   labor.    I    ap  .rector 

of  the   Divisii  

Brotherhood  •.!  Enginenv 

orders  affecting  wages  or  eondil  boi   were  ever 

made  by  m.  ■,   with   them  and.   while  it 

was  r.  lifferent  \  i.  ■« s.  1  m 

•  .i.ler  was  e\  <■;  mad,-  !•%  in.  , .  ii  ernin 

conditions  except   U|  r   with 

their  approval.  I  wish,  however,  I  say  that  I  accept  full  and 
complete    responsibility,    notwithstanding,    foi  •    that 

me    a-   dire.  •  :    upon 

the  approval  of  any   members  of  my   staff  or  not.      1 
the    best    ad\  i.e    I    could    :■■ 

n    was    mine.    I    .Id    not    hesitate   to    make   the 

im  the  standpoint  of  the  public      The  director 

general  was  supposed  to  represent1  thi  .veil  as 

all   interests,  and    I    created   a    I  >i 

put   at   the  hi  OW   de- 

mmerce 
i  ommi 

Railroad  Wage  Commission 

The  mpOM   the  disturbed   labor   situ- 

!.  and  that  wai  !••  appoint  immediately  a  rail- 
a    1   was   un- 
willing t.,  act   solrlv   upon   im    own   judgment  about   so  important 
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a  matter,  and  to  base  it  report  alter  a  careful  investigation  as  to 
wages  and  working  conditions  with  recommendation  as  a  basis 
for  action.  As  some  months  would  be  required  to  make  these 
investigations,  it  was  necessary  to  give  railroad  employees  the 
assurance  immediately  that  the  delay  would  not  operate  to  their 
disadvantage  and  that,  if  increases  of  wages  were  recommended 
by  the  commission  and  were  put  into  effect  by  the  director  general, 
they  would  be  retroactive  to  the  1st  of  January,  1918.  This 
course  was  adopted  after  consultation  particularly  with  A.  H. 
Smith. 

This  commission  upon  exhaustive  investigation  found  that  rail- 
road labor  had  been  deplorably  underpaid  and  recommended  an 
increase  ranging  from  43  per  cent  for  the  lowest  paid  to  nothing 
for  the  highest  paid.  In  this  connection,  the  findings  of  this 
commission  utterly  refute  the  charges  that  railroad  employees 
took  advantage  of  the  war  emergency  to  wring  undeserved  and 
unreasonable  concessions  in  wages  from  the  government. 

The  Wage  Commission  made  its  report  on  April  30,  1918,  and 

ul its  consideration  and  in  accordance  with  its  recommendation 

1  promulgated,  May  25,  1918,  General  Order  No.  27  granting  the 
suggested  graduated  increase  of  43  per  cent  for  the  lowest  paid 
to  increase  for  employees  receiving  $250  per  month  and  over. 
This  increase  was  below  the  wages  of  corresponding  groups  of 
other  industrial  workers. 

Until  recently  no  question  was  ever  raised  as  to  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  the  increases  in  wages  so  made.  In  fact,  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  these  increases  was  generally  conceded 
at  the  time.  The  increases  granted  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  in  1920  are  reflected  in  the  payrolls  of  seven  months 
only  of  the  year  1920,  but  if  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Executives  are  correct,  as  to  what  the  full 
effect  of  this  increase  would  have  been  if  distributed  over  the 
whole  year  1920,  the  added  labor  outlay  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately $1,147,000,000,  as  compared  with  only  $866,000,000 
for  the  entire  year  1918,  or  $281,000,000,  more  than  the  total  in- 
creases in  the  payroll  in  the  year  1918.  There  was  not  the 
•.lightest  complaint  from  any  railroad  executive  that  the  wage 
increases  promulgated  in  General  Order  No.  27  and  in  the  supple- 
ments thereto  were  too  high ;  and  never  at  any  time  during  that 
year  were  railroad  wages  too  high.  The  fact  is  that  railroad 
employees  worked  for  less  pay  during  the  war  than  any  other 
class  of  industrial  workers  doing  similar  work.  The  further 
fact  is  that  no  fair  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  part  the  railroad 
employees  performed  during  the  war. 

Railroad   Executives   Urged  Wage  Increases 

Not  only  did  no  railroad  executive  complain  that  the  scheduled 
wages  in  General  Order  No.  27  was  too  high,  but  the  contrary 
was  true.  Time  and  again  railroad  executives  appealed  to  the 
Railroad  Administration  at  Washington  to  increase  wages  in 
order  that  the  munitions  factories,  shipbuilding  plants  and  other 
industries  should  not  draw  from  the  roads  their  skilled  labor. 
The  correspondence  between  Regional  Director  A.  PI.  Smith,  and 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Transportation,  C.  R.  Gray,  with 
the  accompanying  letter  from  President  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  conclusively  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  officials  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  award  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission 
because  the  increase  was  not  sufficient.  President  Rea,  particu- 
larly complained  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  Railroad  Wage 
Commission  made  its  award,  to  wit :  that  railroad  labor  was 
entitled  to  a  living  wage,  saying  in  effect,  that  while  this  was  a 
deciding  factor,  another  factor  should  very  largely  govern  and 
that  was  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries,  'pointing  out  that 
by  virtue  of  the  higher  rate  paid  by  other  industries  his  road  had 
lost  a  large  number  of  its  employees. 

Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  27,  the 
Hoard  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  was  directed 
to  give  consideration  to  the  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions 
of  shop  crafts  so  that  a  supplement  might  be  issued  promptly 
establishing  a  rate  more  nearly  equal  to  the  rates  paid  by  private 
industries,  shipyards  and  other  government  departments.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  board  to  define  the  work  of  the  various  crafts 
so  that  each  might  receive  the  proper  rate ;  otherwise  the  purpose 
of  the  order  might  be  entirely  defeated  if  on  any  railroad  the 
men  were  given  improper  classification.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  officials  to  classify  mechanics  as  handy- 
men or  helpers  and  thereby  decrease  their  rates  below  those  which 
were  intended  to  be  paid  them.  Therefore,  for  the  protection 
of  the  administration  against  excessive  charges,  as  well  as  for 
the  protection  of  the  employees  against  discrimination,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  board  to  define  the  work  of  each  craft.  On 
July  8,  1918,  the  three  railroad  members  of  the  Board  of  Rail- 
road Wages  and  Working  Conditions  submitted  to  me  one  recom- 
mendation  and   the  three  labor   members   of  this   board  another. 

At  the  hearings  held  by  this  board  the  representatives  of  the 
federated  mechanical  crafts  had  demanded  the  allowance  of  a 
universal  minimum  rate  of  75  cents  per  hour  for  the  seven 
federated     crafts — machinists,     blacksmiths,     boilcrmakers,     sheet 


metal  workers,  electricians,  molders  and  carmen;  an  eight-hour 
day,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  a  minimum  guarantee  of 
$6  per  day  of  eight  hours,  a  minimum  rate  of  56^4  cents  per  hour 
for  all  helpers  of  the  indicated  seven  crafts,  and  that  no  rate  for 
the  above  crafts  should  carry  an  increase  of  less  than  25  cents 
per  hour.  The  railroad  men  and  the  labor  men  on  the  board 
could  not  agree  on  a  report  and  submitted  separate  reports.  They 
differed  both  as  to  the  classification  of  the  employees  and  as  to 
the  rate  of  compensation.  After  full  consideration  of  these 
reports  with  Director  of  Operations,  Carl  R.  Gray,  and  Director 
of  Labor,  W.  S.  Carter,  and  Assistant  Director  of  Operations 
McManamy,  and  upon  their  advice,  Supplement  No.  4  to  General 
Order  No.  27  was  promulgated  July  25,  1918.  This  supplement 
was  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  railroad  members  of  the  board  as  will  be  disclosed  by  the 
comparison  between  this  supplement  and  the  two  recommendations 
aforesaid. 

Recommendations  of   Railroad  Members 

of  Wage  Board  Followed 

There  was  no  general  reclassification  of  railroad  employees 
under  Supplement  No.  4,  but  the  regular  classification  of  railroad 
employees  in  the  mechanical  crafts  that  was  in  general  use  on  all 
railroads  was  uniformly  applied  to  individual  employees  who 
were  performing  the  work  of  the  various  crafts.  Further  than 
this,  Supplement  No.  4  adopted  the  classification  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  railroad  members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  and  approved  by  Director  of 
Operations  Gray,  his  assistant,  McManamy,  and  Director  of 
Labor  Carter. 

Manifestly,  the  wage  scales  could  not  be  applied  unless  the 
same  classification  of  railroad  employees  existed  everywhere,  and 
since  all  the  railroads  were  under  federal  control  and  the  govern- 
ment was  a  common  employer,  it  was  impossible  to  pay  shopmen 
on  the  Erie  Railroad,  for  instance,  working  alongside  shopmen 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  different  rate  and  to  give  them 
a  different  classification. 

However,  after  the  promulgation  of  Supplement  No.  4,  it  was 
soon  found  that  on  a  number  of  railroads  men  who  were  doing 
mechanical  work  were  classified  as  helpers  and  men  doing  helpers' 
work  were  classified  as  mechanics;  therefore,  Interpretation  No.  1 
to  Supplement  No.  4  was  issued,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
pay  each  employee  in  accordance  with  the  work  he  was  doing. 
This  was  to  protect  the  administration  as  much  as  to  protect  the 
employee,  and  many  cases  exist  where  employees'  classification 
was  reduced,  thereby  resulting  in  enormous  savings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  classification  of  some  2,254  men  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  was  reduced  at  one  time,  thus  effecting  a  saving  to 
the  administration  of  $3,426  per  day,  $1,041,504  per  annum,  which 
was  being  wrongfully  paid  out  by  the  officials  in  charge  of 
that  road. 

In  a  similar  case  Regional  Director  Hardin,  who  succeeded 
A.  H.  Smith,  at  New  York,  protested  against  decisions  made  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  because  they  would  force  him  to 
reduce  the  classification  of  some  2,000  men  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  who  were  being  overpaid,  and  appealed  to  the 
director  general  to  set  aside  such  decision.  However,  the  de- 
cision was  sustained  and  the  men's  classification  was  made  to 
correspond  with  the  work  they  were  actually  doing,  thereby 
effecting  a  large  saving  to  the  administration. 

John  G.  Walber,  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of 
the  Eastern  Railroads,  was  one  of  the  last  witnesses  called  before 
this  committee  by  the  railroads  in  the  hearings  of  last  June. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1  during 
1918  and  handled  during  the  last  three  months  of  federal  control 
labor  matters  for  the  Eastern  Region  as  labor  assistant  in  the 
Division  of  Operation.  He  discussed  at  length  the  increases 
made  in  wages  by  supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27. 
He  says  that  this  order  was  the  beginning  of  reclassification  of 
employees  in  the  mechanical  department.  He  failed,  however,  to 
inform  this  committee,  although  discussing  very  fully  the  results 
of  the  so-called  reclassification  of  employees  in  the  mechanical 
crafts,  that  I  adopted  the  identical  classifications  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Gaines,  formerly  of  the  Georgia  Central.  Morse  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  and  Lindsey 
of  the  New  York  Central,  as  railroad  members  of  the  board,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  Carl  R.  Gray,  W.  S.  Carter,  and  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy. As  a  matter  of  fact,  142  railroads  had  signed  agree- 
ments with  their  shop  employees  prior  to  federal  control,  in 
which  there  were  substantially  the  same  classifications. 

Again  Mr.  Walber  calls  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the 
fact  that  before  the  promulgation  of  Supplement  No.  4  certain 
railroads  did  not  pay  punitive  overtime,  for  which  this  order 
provided.  The  clear  inference  from  this  testimony  is  that  the 
payment  of  punitive  overtime  was  forced  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  against  their  wishes.  Mr.  Walber. 
however,   failed   to  tell  the  committee  that   time   and  a    half    tor 
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overtime  on  the  Pennsylvania  was  granted  bj  Regional  Director 
Smith,  without  authority  From  the  Railroad  Administration,  at 
the  request  of  President  Rea  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Walter  himself. 

Tin    -call-  of  wages  put  into  effect  by  Supplement   No.  4  was 
■factory  to  tin    shop  crafts  generally  and  their   represent- 
atives and  the  heads  of  tlnir  organizations  on  August  2.   1918. 
.    protest    again>t    it.       This    was    not    unnatural    in    view    of 
the  recommendation  of  a  higher  scale  by  the  labor  members  of 
ird   of    Railroad    Wages    8    Working    Conditions,    and    in 
\u-w   of   the   further    fact    that    tin    scale    of   wages   being    paid    m 
irds  and  war  industries  was  higher  than  thi   scale  established 
in  Supplement  No.  4.     1    felt  that  there  was  genuine  merit  ill  tin 
contentions  of  the  men.  hut  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  matter 
and   in   view   of  all   the   conditions   prevailing,    I    felt    obliged    t" 
refuse  their  request  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  case  ami  decided 
that  the  scale  established   in   Supplement   No.  4  must   stand.     I 
outlined    my   position   and   nn    decision    in   a   letter    I   addressed   to 
them   under   date   of    VugUSl    -'S.    1918. 

The  shop  crafts  accepted  thi-  decision  ami  throughout  the  entire 

period  of  the  war  their  members   si I   1>>    their   jobs  and   worked 

for  less  pay  than  was  offered  to  them  in  competitive  industries. 
Xo  stronger  refutation  of  tin  charge  that  railroad  men  were 
inefficient  or  indifferent  to  tin  interests  of  the  Railroad  \dminis 
tration  and  of  their  country  in  its  great  emergency  could  be 
adduced  than  this  incident.  What  1  have  said  about  the  shop 
i  the  other  employees  of  the  railroads  who. 
with     like     patriotism     and     zeal,     served     their     country     in     that 

time. 
Other  Wages  Higher  Than  Paid 

by  Railroad  Administration 

The  charge  that  the  wages  of  railroad  labor  were  unnecessaril} 
ami  that  wages  were  therebj  elevated  throughout  tin- 
country  is  false.  The  schedules  of  wages  promulgated  bj  the 
Railroad  Administration  during  1918  were  generally  below  those 
and  well  below  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
navy  yards,  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  b)  the  Shi]. 
building  Labor  Adjustment  Hoard. 

The  extraordinarv  orders  for  munitions  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 

in  this  country  by  allied  governments  during  tin   calendai 

1915-1916  led  to  an  unprecedented  demand  foi  labor,  which 

in  turn,  was   followed  by   remarkable   increases   in   rate, 

for   all    classes.      With    our   advent    into   the    war    thi 

were  intensified.     To   secure   workmen   for  the  shipbuilding   plants, 

rates  of  pa)   were  further  increased  and  standardized  for  the  en 

Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board  during 

the   autumn   of    1917   and    the    winter   of    1918.      During   the   earl) 

raft  Walsh   Board  sanctioned   large  wag(    in 

,„  ai|  branch  •  and  through  its  support  of  tin 

in    unusual    impetus    to   the    ristne 
irkcrs 
■ 

r  lilroad  Administration  itself  was 

,d    i.l    an    initiating    iiillu.  j  encral 

layments       The  award  of   the  impartial    Rail 

rding  to  the  experi 

themselves,  did  not 

mgh    in   meeting   competitivi    conditions   in   increasing 

isses  of   workers      Subsequently, 

eption,   the   recommendations  of  the   railroad 

ird  ,.f  U.nis  and  Working  Conditions 

adjustments.      The 

-  ral   ai  tuall)    lagged   behind   the 

Shipbuilding    I  aboi     Vdjustmenl 

Ml. I 

Piece  Work 

that  maintcnai  n    large!)    in- 

i  king 

vhich 

:.   rmi 


i  equipment  was  found  in  the  piece  work  region  as  com- 
pared   with   the   day    work    region    on    roads    where    work 
was   properly    supervised   and   a   high   standard   of   main- 
tenance required. 
Less  than   10  per  cent  of  all  the  employees  in  the  maintenance 
i  equipment  department  were  at  any  time,  during  federal  control, 
working  on   the   piece   work    plan;   therefore,   authorizing  it  to  be 
discontinued  could  not  have  seriousl)    affected  maintenance  costs 
either    during    or    since    federal    control        For    the    information    of 
ill.     committee    the    reports    ,.f    the    investigations    and    the    recom- 
mendations upon  which  1  authorized  piece   w  .>rk  be  abolished  are 
herewith  attached. 


Report   on    Head-on 

Collision  at  Camps,  Texas 

Tin    inspectors  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have   made   a    report   on    a    collision   on   the    Texas    & 
Pacific,  in  Texas,  on  November  10,  where  six  or  more 
persons    were    found    chargeable    with    negligence   or   mis- 
conduct. 

The  collision  occurred  mar  (amps.  Gregg  County,  about 
.ill  miles  west  of  Marshall,  and  the  trains  were  westbound 
passenger  No.  3  and  eastbound  freight  No.  66,  tirst  section. 
The  fireman  of  the  freight  train  was  killed  and  43  passenger- 
and  four  employees  were  injured  The  collision  occurred  at 
about  5:11  a.  m.,  one  mile  west  of  'amps,  which  station  No. 
3  had  passed  because  of  disregard  of  a  train  order.  At  Long- 
view  Junction,  eight  miles  east  of  Camps,  the  conductor  of 
No.  3  had  received  a  number  of  train  order-,  one  of  which. 
No.  8,  would  have  allowed  train  No.  3  to  go  beyond  Camps; 
but  another.  No.  14.  received  later,  required  it  to  wait  at 
("amps  until  5  :  15. 

( irder  Xo.  14  was  on  Form  1''.  but  the  other  was  on  Form 
51.  With  Xo.  14.  the  operator  was  instructed  to  issue  a 
caution  card.  (  amps  being,  apparently,  in  the  middle  of  a 
manual  block  signal  section.  The  etigineman  declared  that 
he  did  not  receive  order  Xo.  14  and  that  it  was  not  listed  on 
tin-  clearance  card  he  received.  This  clearance  card  appears 
to  have  been  lost 

Summarizing    a    long    statement    of    irregularities,    the    re^ 
port  of  the  inspector  says  that   Conductor    Turner  .      N 
3  knew   that  he  should  wait  at  Camps  until  5:15.  vet  allowed 
his  train  to  pass  at   5  :  10. 

He  s.,i,|  that  lie  did  not  know  tin-  tram  had  passed  t 

\l-o  there  is  no  evidence,  excepl  I  timer's  word,  that 
order  Xo.  14  was  given  to  the  cngincman  or  to  the  fireman. 
Conductor  Turner  and  the  cngincman  made  no  effort  to 
.  ompare  their  orders. 

The  ..iidm  tor  and  the  cngincman  of  the  freight  arc  also 
at    fault    for   starting   for   Camps    with    insufficient   time   from 

J|  preceding  station.  The  operator  at  l.ongview  lun. 
tiim  is  at  fault  for  issuing  a  clearance  card  saving  that  the 
block  was  clear  when  it  should  h  tve  stated  that  the  block 
was  occupied;  also  for  failing  to  issue  a  caution  card  after 
being  so  instructed  by  the  dispatcher,  Conductor  Turner 
should  have  refusi  the  clearance  card  improperly 

filled  out 

The  disp.it.  her  is  criticized  tor  encouraging  the  freight 
to  run  at  e\,  ,ssi\,  speed  to  reach  the  meeting  point  and 
for  issuing  order  Xo  14  on  Form  I''.  which  form  is  not 
allowed  to  In-  used  to  restri.  t  tin  superiority  of  a  train  at  a 
station   where  there  is  no  telegrapher. 

I  I,.  nginemaii  if  the  freight  claims  that  he  did  not 
need  to  clear  tin  superior  train  by  five  minutes,  which 
in  .  or  misunderstanding  of  rides  is  .,  reflection  upon 
the  report  1  ive  persons,  altogethi 
censured  in  connection  with  order  Xo  14.  and  tin  con- 
ductor oi  tin'  freight  for  sending  orders  to  the-  cngincman 
b)  the  flagman  instead  of  delivering  them  penonaU]  Ml 
of  tin-  employee*  involved  wen-  experienced  men 


Recent  Changes  in  American  Hose   Connectors 


Passenger  Heads  Interlocked  Under  Pressure — Permanently 
Attached  Freight  Interchange  Adapter 


Tin  American  automatic  hose  connector  is  one  of  the 
few  connector  devices  placed  on  tri;il  during  the  past 
seven  years,  the  practicability  and  reliability  of  which 
has  been  indicated  by  an  extensive  period  of  service.  It  is 
now  in  service  on  the  equipment  of  eight  steam  railroads 
and  two  industrial  roads  in  the  United  States  and  installa- 
tions arc  now  under  way  on  several  other  steam  railroads. 
The  American  connector  is  manufactured  by  the  American 


Face  of   Passenger   Connector   Head;   Brake   Pipe  and   Signal 

Adapter   Is  Attached  Direct  to  the   Head,   Steam   Heat 

Adapter  to   the   Hose 

Automatic  Connector  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  is  of 
the  butting  joint  type  with  a  so-called  pin  and  funnel  type- 
gathering  and  registering  device,  and  the  head  is  designed 
to  provide  a  gathering  range  of  iy2  in.  vertically  by  7  in. 
horizontally,  a  range  materially  greater  than  that  of  the 
standard  coupler.  Each  connector  complete  consists  of  six 
parts  and  weighs  SO  11>.  As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the 
brake  pipe  is  in  the  center  of  the  hearing  face  of  the  con- 
nector head;  on  passenger  heads  the  center  of  the  signal 
port  is  located  3!  _•  in.  above  and  the  center  of  the  steam  heat 
port  4  in.  below  the  center  of  the  brake  pipe  port.  The  ports 
normally  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  center  line  of 
the  drawbar,  with  the  pyramidal  or  projecting  guide  at  the 
right  and  the  receiving  guide  at  the  left  when  facing  the  end 
of  the  car. 

When  two  connectors  are  joined  the  gaskets  are  slightly 
compressed  and  the  contact  between  the  heads  is  made  at 
four  points.  These  points  are  1 1  in.  apart  horizontally  and 
15  in.  apart  vertically,  a  spread  of  hearing  that  assures  free- 
dom from  leakage  in  going  around  sharp  curves  or  over 
rough  track  with   frozen  hose. 

The  connector  is  suspended  from  a  malleable  iron  bracket 
which  is  either  bolted  to  a  lug  on  the  coupler  head  or  directly 
to  the  coupler  shank.     For  installations  on  existing  equip- 


ment the  lugs  may  readily  be  welded  on,  while  new  couplers 
may  be  secured  with  the  lugs  cast  on.  The  standard  arrange- 
ment of  hose  connections  remain-  undisturbed. 

The  first  extensive  installation  of  American  connectors,* 
comprising  100  freight  cars,  18  locomotives  and  24  passenger 
tars,  was  made  on  the  Copper  Range  Railroad  at  Houghton, 
Michigan,  early  in  1  919.  These  connectors  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  under  severe  conditions  as  to  climate  and  cur- 
vature and  are  still  in  service. 

Since  that  installation  a  number  of  improvements,  either 
in  the  head  itself  or  its  attachments,  have  been  made  to  in- 
sure positive  maintenance  of  vertical  alinement,  the  auto- 
matic locking  of  the  heads  under  high  steam  pressure  in 
passenger  service  and  to  provide  a  convenient  freight  inter- 
change adapter. 

The  applicatic  n  of  the-  chain  suspension  to  both  passenger 


American    Freight    Connector    with    Permanent    Interchange 
Adapter 

and  freight  connector  heads,  by  which  accurate  vertical 
alinement  of  the  head  is  assured  while  in  its  free  position, 
is  shown  in  the  drawing  and  in  one  of  the  photographs.  By 
referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  length  of 
the  chain  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  head  is  free  the  center 
line  of  the  connector  is  raised  at  an  angle  such  that  the  nose 
of  the  projecting  guide  is  held  ?/§  in.  above  the  horizontal 
line  through  the  pivot  center.     In  this  position  the  bearing 

briefly   described   in    the 
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Face  of  the  connector  head  projects  1 1  _.  in.  beyond  the  inside 
face  of  the  coupler  knuckle.  The  angle  of  the  chain  is  such 
that  when  connector  equipped  cars  are  coupled  the  slack  pro- 
duced by  the  1  '  j  in.  compression  gives  the  heads  complete 
freedom  of  angular  movement  within  the  full  range  of  move- 
ment of  the  car  couplers,  both  angular  and  vertical. 

In  passenger  service  the  use  of  high  steam  pressure  on  the 
steam  heat  line,  particularly  between  the  locomotive  and  a 
baggage  car  equipped  with  head  end  lighting  equipment, 
product-  a  severe  reaction  tending  to  separate  the  heads  un- 
less springs  of  higher  capacity  than  those  used  in  freight 
service  are  included  in  the  equipment.  As  the  steam  heat 
connection  is  at  the  lower  port  in  the  face  of  the  connector, 
the  tendency  is  to  open  up  the  connectors  at  the  bottom 
around  the  top  bearing  surfaces  as  a  pivot.  This  tendency 
has  been  utilized  to  produce  a  positive  lock  which  holds  the 
connectors  tightly  engaged,  irrespective  of  spring  tension,  so 
long  as  the  heads  are  under  pressure. 

By  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower 
gathering  surface  of  the  projecting  guide  has  been  extended 
to  form  a  slight  shoulder  or  permanent  latch.  On  the  corre- 
sponding surface  of  the  receiving  guide  is  a  similar  shoulder, 
the  two  being  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  when  ad- 


Apphcation    of    Freight    Connector    with    Chain    Suspension; 
Interchange  Adapter  in  Service  Position 

i     the)     intcrlix  k         \ 1 1 \ 

to  open  .it  the  bottom  therefore  auto- 

I 

.  i  nt-  t  ii  rt  In  r  opening       Winn  tin    . 

r    tin-  » ! r -t  separation  of  tin-  conn.. 
insured  b)  tin-  slight  elevation  oi  th 

ii  nit  adjustment        I  hi-   .insu- 
larity of  th<  the  interlocked  lugs  so  that 
ne  no  interference  with  the  norma]  operation  <>t  th'' 
■  none'  I 
One  of  the  probl  is  the  convenient 


adaptation  oi  connector  >ar-  to  operate  with  cars  equipped 
with  standard  hose  connection-.  An  interchange  adapter  for 
freight  connectors  has  been  developed  by  the  American  Auto- 
matic Connector  Company,  which  is  permanently  attached 
to  the  connector  head  and  can  be  placed  in  or  removed  from 
the  interchange  position  in  a  few  seconds  without  tools.  In 
one  of  the  illustrations  the  adapter  is  shown  clamped  in 
operation  position  and  in  another  it  is  swung  back  out  of  the 
way.  The  adapter  is  locked  in  service  position  by  means 
of  a  lever  at  the  bottom  which  is  engaged  in  a  slot  between 
two  lugs  at  the  bottom  of  the  connector  head.  Laterally  pro- 
jecting shoulders  on  the  lever  engage  the  rear  surfaces  of  the 


- 

Coupler 

Application  of  Passenger  Connector  with   Chain   Support  and 
Automatic  Pressure   Lock 

the  lever  these  projections,  in  passing  the 

s  of  tin-  lugs,  compress  tin-  gaskets  in  the  face  of  the 

tor,  tiie  pressure  being  slightly  relieved  when  the  lever 

ha-  been  full)  raised.     Hie  lever  i>  'bus  held  in  the  locking 

position    without    tin-   use   of   mechanical    fastenings   which 

materially  simplifies  tin-  operation  >>i  applying  or  removing 

ipter. 

I       American  connector  has  been  thoroughly  tested  on  the 

Copper  Range  Railroad  under  particularly  severe  dimatii 

conditions,  in  both  freight  ami  passenger  service    While  the 

connector  may   lie  considered  primarily   a  safety  device,   the 

results  of  these  t<  sts  indicate  that  its  application  was  full) 

justified  as  an  economy  measirn      Air  hose  renewals  on  the 

opper  K.me,o  freight  cars  equipped  with  the  connectors 

were    reduced    from    $80.50    ill    1918  1919    and 

s,i-krt  renewals  were  reduced  from  $4  so  in   l°is  t 
in   1919.    ( )n  20  passenger  cars  no  air  hose  renewals  were 
in  1919,  whil,  m  1918  the)  cosl  $1  m  hose 

renewals  were  similarly  reduced  iron  '  $6.60.    On 

the  average  it  is  conservativel)  estimated  that  the  connectors 
may  be  expected  to  duction  of  60  pa  cent  in  hose 

and  gasket  renewals.  [Tie  total  coil  of  maintaining  connec- 
tor service  on  100  freight  can  and  80  passenger  cars  for  ■ 
period  of  s  month-  was  >>"o.;  rhis  included  hose  and 
renewals  as  well  as  damage  to  lonmvtor  heads  caused 
by  striking  bumpen  at  mills,  and  other  obstructions,  before 
proper  clearances  were  established  for  the  conned 
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11k-  connectors  greatly  reduce  brake  pipe-  leakage.  This 
improves  the  operation  of  the  brakes,  saves  fuel  and  air 
pump  maintenance  and  materially  decreases  the  damage  to 
equipment  from  undesired  slack  action.  Air  pumps  main- 
tenance was  reduced  50  per  cent  on  engines  regularly  hand- 
ling connector  equipped  cars. 

On  the  Copper  Range,  ore  cars  move  between  the  mines 
and  mills  and  are  uncoupled  twice  each  day,  once  at  the 
mine  and  once  at  the  mill.  Some  of  these  cuts  require 
coupling  on  curves  as  sharp  as  19  deg.  and  the  gathering 
range  of  the  connectors  has  been  found  to  exceed  that  of  the 
car  couplers.  In  this  service  the  connectors  effect  a  saving 
in  crew  time  of  one-half  hour  a  day  for  each  40  car  train. 

During  the  tests  conducted  in  1919  on  the  Copper  Range 
by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  ability  of  the  American  connector  head  to  with- 
stand abusive  treatment  was  clearly  demonstrated.  In  a 
number  of  coupling  tests  with  connector  equipped  cars  on 
sharp  curves  and  with  abnormal  conditions  of  vertical  aline- 
ment  artificially  created  to  place  the  connectors  beyond  their 
gathering  range,  the  only  damage  suffered  by  the  connectors 
was  the  bending  of  the  shafts.  Following  each  of  these  tests 
the  heads  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  normal  position 
and  the  cars  again  coupled.  In  all  cases  the  connectors 
then  performed  their  intended  functions  of  gathering,  regis- 
tering and  maintaining  tight  brake  pipe  joints.  The  gasket 
faces  are  completely  protected  from  injury  by  an  adjoining 
head  under  conditions  which  prevent  the  heads  from  gather- 
ing and  registering,  and  the  form  of  the  projection  guide  is 
such  that  it  is  not  susceptible  to  injury  unless  from  a  cause 
serious  enough  to  destroy  the  entire  connector  and  its  attach- 
ments. 

Since  the  first  trial  installation  of  American  connectors 
on  the  New  York  Central  at  Chicago  late  in  1918,  trial  in- 
stallations have  been  placed  in  service  on  the  Copper  Range 
Railroad:  the  Erie;  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton;  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  and  the  Monon.  A  number  of  industrial  cars 
of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  and  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
panies have  also  been  equipped.  All  of  these  installations 
are  still  in  service,  except  that  the  original  installation  on 
the  New  York  Central  was  removed  and  substituted  by  im- 
proved connectors  which  are  now  in  service  on  the  Lansing 


Wage  Reduction  Disputes  Now 

Before  the  Labor  Board 

The  controversy  between  the  railroads  and  practically 
all  classes  of  their  employees  over  proposals  made 
some  time  ago  for  further  reductions  in  wages  will 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  according 
to  present  indications.  Approximately  50  disputes  between 
individual  carriers  and  various  groups  of  employees  have 
already  been  certified  to  the  Board. 

Among  the  carriers  which  have  submitted  their  cases 
to  the  Board  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
subsidiaries;  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe;  Gulf  Coast  Lines;  Illinois  Central; 
Lake  Erie  &  Western;  Lehigh  Valley;  New  York  Central; 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  Wabash;  Yazoo  &  Mississippi; 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna;  Grand  Trunk;  Northern  Pacific; 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western;  Kansas,  Oklahoma  & 
Gulf;  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake;  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company;  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago 
Terminal;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic;  Oregon  Short  Line;  Texas  &  Pacific; 
Chicago  Great  Western;  Western  Pacific;  Missouri  Pacific; 


Southern  Pacific;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  Union  Pacific  and  sub- 
sidiaries; Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas;  Colorado  &  Southern; 
Peoria  &  Pekin  Union;  Kanawha  &  Michigan;  Kanawha 
&  West  Virgina;  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  and  sub- 
sidiaries; International  &  Great  Northern;  Minnesota 
Transfer;  St.  Paul  Bridge  &  Terminal  Company;  Ann 
Arbor;  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City;  Wichita  Valley;  Mineral  Range;  Union  Stock  Yards 
of  Omaha;  Ogden  Union  Railway  &  Depot  Company;  Gulf 
&  Ship  Island;  Keokuk  Union  Depot,  and  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  &:  Western. 

An  analysis  of  the  submissions  which  have  already  been 
made  to  the  Board  shows  that  more  carriers  have  requested 
reductions  in  wages  of  those  employees  represented  by  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
and  Railroad  Shop  Laborers  and  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers  than  of  any  other  classes,  4,1  carriers  sub- 
mitting requests  for  reductions  in  wages  for  these  employees. 
Submissions  involving  requests  for  reductions  in  the  wages 
of  employees  represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  and  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  have  been  made 
to  the  Board  by  42  and  41  carriers  respectively.  The 
following  analysis  of  the  submissions  made  so  far  shows 
the  number  of  carriers  requesting  reductions  in  the  wages 
of  the  employees  represented  by  the  organizations  indicated: 

No.  of 

Organization  filing 

submissions 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive    Engineers 39 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive   Firemen  and    Enginemen 36 

Order  of  Railway   Conductors 35 

Brotherhood   of   Railroad    Trainmen 37 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 6 

Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers 43 

Federated    Shop    Crafts 41 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way   Employees,   etc 43 

Brotherhood    of    Railway    &    Steamship    Clerks,    etc 42 

Brotherhood  of   Railroad   Signalmen   of   America 26 

International    Brotherhood    of    Firemen   and    Oilers 21 

American    Train    Dispatchers    Association 14 

National    Brotherhood   of   Dining  Car   Employees 2 

Brotherhood   of   Dining   Car    Conductors 2 

Dining  &  Sleeping   Car  Employees  Union I 

American     Associate  n     of     Engineers 1 

Railroad    Yardmasters     of    America 1 

International   Association  of  Supervisors  of   Mechanics 1 

Unorganized     Police     Employees 1 

Unorganized     Red    Caps 1 

Marine   Culinary    Workers   Association   of   California 1 

International  Union  of  Steam  Operating  Engineers 1 

Stewarts,    Porters,    Cooks    and    Waiters 1 

Special   Agents,    Special    Watchmen   and    Officers 1 

Switch   Tenders    .* 1 

American    Federation    of    Railway    Workers 1 

Unorganized     Storekeepers     1 

Marine    Employees    1 

Labor  Organizations  Bring  Requests 

for  Wage  Increases  Before  Board 

As  a  result  of  the  announced  intention  of  several  labor 
organizations  to  meet  the  requests  of  the  carriers  for  wage 
reductions  with  demands  for  wage  increases,  several  of  the 
labor  organizations  have  also  submitted  disputes  to  the 
Board.  Submissions  have  been  filed  by  the  American  Train 
Dispatchers'  Association  covering  disputes  of  this  character 
with  the  Oregon  Short  Line;  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville; Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic;  Mineral  Range,  and 
Texas  Pacific.  The  Federated  Shop  Crafts  have  filed  sub- 
missions involving  disputes  with  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern;  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  and 
Chicago  Junction.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
similarly  has  filed  submissions  regarding  disputes  with  the 
Wabash;  Gulf  Coast  Lines;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley;  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City;  Wichita 
Valley,  and  Oregon  Short  Line.  The  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees  has  also  filed  submissions  covering  dis- 
putes with  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal;  Minne- 
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Si.  Paul  &  Sauli  Ste  Marie;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City;  Wichita  Valley;  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe;  Beau- 
mont Wharf  &  Terminal   Company;    Minnesota    Transfer; 

Southern  Pacific  Line?  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  Union 
Pacific. 

\  ■  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  as  to  docketing 
or  consolidating  t!  but  it  appears  from  the  num- 

ber and  character  of  the  submissions  already  made  and 
from  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  on  individual  carriers 
that  have  not  as  yet  tiled  their  submissions,  that  the  entire 
controversy  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  before  the 
end  of  February. 

Work  has  practically  been  completed  on  the  new  rules  to 
cover  the  working  condition?  of  signal  department  employees 
and  these  are  to  be  announced  in  the  near  future,  leaving 
only  the  disputes  involving  smaller  groups  of  employees  to 
be  disposed  of. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

D.   C. 

Die  PRINCIPALLY  to  increased  shipments  of  coal,  loading 
of  revenue  freight  totaled  743.728  cars  during  the  week 
which  ended  on  January  28  compared  with  7>.v275 
cars  during  the  previous  week  or  an  increase  of  5,453  cars, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  This  was  also  an  increase  of 
42.1  JS  ear-  compared  witli  the  corresponding  week  in  1921, 
but  a  decrease  of  59,604  cars  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing week  in  1920. 

Coal  shipments  during  the  week  of  January  28  totaled 
180,966  cars,  which  was  an  increase  of  16,875  car-  over  the 
week  lx'fore,  and  17,536  cars  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
week  in  1921.  It  was,  however,  7,949  cars  below  tin  number 
shipped  during  the  same  week  in  1920.  Coke  shipments  also 
increased  235  cars  over  the  week  before  which  brought  the 
total  t..  i 

There  were  32,590  cars  loaded  with  livestock,  an  increase 
of  629  cars  over  the  week  before  and  213  cars  more  than 
were  loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Ship- 
ment- ..f  grain  ,md  grain  products  amounted  to  50,880  cars, 
1,301  cars  less  than  were  shipped  the  week  before.  I  lii-  was 
10,916  cars  more  than  were  loaded  during  the  same  week  in 
1921  and  14,376  cars  more  than  during  the  same  week  in 
1920. 

Forest   products  also  showed   a  reduction   of   2,95i 
under  the  week  before,  the  total  being  47.373  cars  which  was 


5,000  less  tli, in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Merchan- 
dise and  miscellaneous  freight,  which  includes  manufactured 
products,  totaled  420.410  cars,  a  reduction  of  7.76S  under 
the  previous  week.  This  was  24,703  i  ar-  above  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1921,  but  43,804  under  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1920. 

Compared  by  districts,  increases  in  the  loading  of  all  com- 
modities over  the  week  before  were  reported  in  all  except  the 
1  istern  ind  Southern  districts,  while  the  Southwestern  dis- 
trict was  the  only  one  to  show  a  reduction  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  in  1921. 


Accounting  for  Settlements 

With  Railroad  Administration 

THt  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having  under 
<  "ii-uleration  the  procedure  to  be  observed  by  carriers 
whose  systems  of  transportation  were  under  federal 
control,  in  accounting  for  the  amounts  receivable  from  or 
payable  to  the  director  general  of  railroads  in  final  settle- 
ment for  the  use  and  operation  of  their  property  during 
federal  control  has  ordered  that  the  following  accounting 
procedure  be  observed  by  such  carriers: 

(1|  All  ledger  accounts  with  the  United  State.-  Railroad 
Administration  covering  items  adjusted  in  such  final  settle- 
ment shall  be  considered  a-  liquidated  and  shall  be  closed. 

(2)  Items  on  which  the  amount  of  settlement  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  director  general  and  the 
carrier  whether  or  not  previously  recorded  in  the  accounts, 
shall  l>e  recorded  in  the  accounts  in  accordance  with  the 
effective  accounting  regulations  on  basis  of  settlement  agreed 
upon. 

(3)  An)  difference  between  amounts  adjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  and  the  amount  collected  or 
paid  by  tin-  carrier  m  such  final  settlement  shall  be  cleared 
to  profit  and  loss  account  607.  "Miscellaneous  credits."  or 
621,  "Miscellaneous  debits,"  as  may  be  appropriate,  pro- 
vided that  the  use  of  profit  and  loss  in  clearing  balances 
-hall  not  operate  to  relieve  carrier-  of  the  observance  of 
classification  rule-  applying  to  additions  to  and  retirement 
of  physical  property  and  the  maintenance  of  adequate  de- 
preciation reserves  for  equipment 

ElGHTY-FIVE    Fi-k    CENT   of   the   160  married   employees  of  the 
0,    Rock    Island   &    Pacific   at    Pratt.    Kan,   who   have   been 
in  tin-  company's  service  one  year  or  longer    are  home  owners. 
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Real  Program  of   Railroad  Construction  Needed 

Tremendous  Losses  Suffered  Because  of  Lack  of  Foresight  and 
Antagonism  to  Railroads 

By   Herbert   Hoover,   Secretary   of   Commerce* 


IN  RESPONDING  to  the  invitation  to  discuss  -unit  of  the 
problems  present  in  your  general  railroad  investigation,  I 
shall  devote  myself  to  three  of  the  railway  topics  which 
especially  arise  from  the  present  economic  situation. 

I  do  not  need  to  review  at  length  that  we  are  recovering 
from  the  destruction  and  inflation  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history;  that  we  are  suffering  from  the  waste,  the  extrava- 
gance, and  over-expansion  of  the  post-war  boom,  and  that 
the  war  has  brought  about  great  shifts  in  the  movement  and 
price  levels  of  commodities  between  nations. 

I  would,  however,  suggest  that  it  might  be  profitable  for 
our  people  to  get  a  somewhat  clearer  perspective  of  our  own, 
and  the  world's,  troubles  and  problems.  Even  a  superficial 
survey  must  bring  us  out  of  an  atmosphere  of  gloomy  intro- 
spection into  an  assuring  realization  that,  great  as  our  dislo- 
cations may  seem  to  be,  we  relatively  are  in  an  enviable 
position.  Our  nation  is  unshaken  and  as  a  people  we  are 
getting  our  bearings  in  a  world  of  perplexing  economic 
adjustments.  While  there  is  unemployment  and  lack  of 
profit  taking,  we  are  free  of  panic.  We  are  comparatively 
more  restless  than  injured.  For  instance  as  heavy  as  our 
tax  burden  is  it  is  still  less  than  one-half  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  our  national  productivity  as  the  other  states  in 
the  war. 

The  violence  of  our  readjustment,  however,  is  without 
parallel  and  we  sometimes  tend  to  color  our  measures  for 
the  future  by  the  depression  we  are  in.  The  fact  is  that  we 
must  predicate  all  plans  for  the  future  on  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  the  American  people  to  a  normal  economic  activity, 
with  our  annual  progress  in  the  expansion  of  our  produc- 
tion, of  our  plant  and  equipment,  of  our  skill  and  our 
efficiency.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  return  will 
take  place,  and  no  responsible  body  will  approach  our  prob- 
lems on  any  other  basis.  Not  one  of  us  would  submit  to  the 
charge  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  bet  against  any  odds 
upon  the  future  of  the  United  States.  Our  problem  is  to 
expedite  this  recovery — to  speed  up  employment  of  our 
workers,  and  thereby  find  market  for  our  farmers. 

If  we  look  at  the  national  economic  situation  as  a  whole, 
the  greatest  impulse  that  can  be  given  to  recovery  from  any 
source  whatever  is  a  reduction  of  rates*  on  primary  commodi- 
ties combined  with  the  immediate  resumption  of  railway 
construction  and  equipment.  The  first  depends  upon  reduc- 
tion of  operating  costs,  the  second  upon  restoration  of  credit 
for  our  railways. 

One  thing  is  absolute.  Our  transportation  facilities  are 
below  the  needs  of  our  country,  and  unless  we  have  a  quick 
resumption  of  construction,  the  whole  community — agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  industrial — will  be  gasping  from  a 
strangulation  caused  by  insufficient  transportation  the  mo- 
ment that  our  business  activities  resume.  For  the  past  five 
years  we  have  had  no  consequential  expansion  to  our  railway 
transportation  machine.  With  but  one  interval  of  nine 
months  in  1918  and  1919  we  had  a  car  shortage  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  years  1916-17-18-19  and  '20.  This  short- 
age rose  to  as  high  as  160,000  cars  with  a  corresponding 
shortage  of  motive  power.  We  paid  tremendous  sums  in 
commercial  losses  and  unemployment  in  consequence.  We 
laid  it  onto  the  war.  We  should  lay  it  onto  our  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  antagonism  to  railroads. 

•Statement   before   the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission   on    February    3, 


Railways   Need  4,000   Locomotives   and   200,000   Cars 

Few  people  seem  to  realize  the  amount  of  expansion  in 
our  transportation  machine  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country.  And  an  equal  few  seem  to  have  any 
notion  of  the  price  we  pay  for  not  having  it.  Our  country 
is  more  dependent  upon  railway  transport  than  any  other. 
All  others  have  comparatively  greater  coast  lines  and  internal 
waterways..  The  experience  of  the  20  years  before  the  war 
has  shown  that  we  must  build  an  extension  of  lines,  includ- 
ing terminal  facilities,  additional  sidings,  etc.,  every  year 
equal  to  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  We  must  add  at  least  120,000  cars  and 
2,500  locomotives  annually  to  our  equipment.  Since  we 
entered  the  war  in  1917  we  have  constructed  at  least  10,000 
miles  of  railways  less  than  our  increasing  population  and 
economic  development  called  for  and  we  are  behind  in  rolling 
stock  by  about  4,000  locomotives  and  200,000  cars. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  unless  we  can  have  an  immediate 
resumption  of  construction  and  equipment,  our  commercial 
community  will  pay  treble  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  them  in 
their  losses  of  a  single  season.  The  very  moment  that  we 
reach  anything  like  normal  business  we  shall  see  a  repetition 
of  car  shortages,  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal 
to  the  consumer  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  ton;  we  shall 
again  see  premiums  of  20  cents  a  bushel  for  the  use  of  cars 
for  moving  grain;  we  shall  in  fact  see  a  shortage  of  com- 
modities to  the  consumer;  and  we  shall  see  gluts  upon  the 
hands  of  the  producers.  We  shall  see  factories  filled  with 
orders  again  closed  for  lack  of  cars;  we  shall  see  large 
intermitiency  in  employment;  and  we  shall  see  the  usual 
profiteering  in  commodities  due  to  a  stricture  between  the 
producer  and  consumer 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever,  by  basing  such 
losses  on  the  experiences  we  have  already  had,  to  calculate  a 
loss  to  the  American  people  of  a  billion  dollars  for  each  one 
of  these  periodic  transportation  shortages. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  irrecoverable  a 
loss  to  the  nation  as  idle  shops  and  idle  men.  To-day  we 
have  both.  There  is  nothing  that  will  so  quickly  start  the 
springs  of  business  and  employment  as  an  immediate  re- 
sumption of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways. 
When  business  does  resume,  we  shall  need  all  of  our  capacity 
for  the  production  of  consumable  goods.  We  shall  not  only 
find  it  strangled  for  lack  of  transportation,  but  we  shall 
find  ourselves  plunging  into  the  manufacture  of  this  very 
railway  equipment  and  construction  in  competition  with  con- 
sumable goods  for  materials  and  labor.  Herein  lies  the 
basic  cause  of  destructive  price  inflation  and  booms,  with  all 
their  waste  and  over-expansion.  In  times  of  depression,  we 
should  prepare  for  the  future  and  by  doing  so  we  can  cure 
the  depression  itself. 

If  we  examine  the  fundamental  reasons  for  failure  to 
resume  equipment,  we  will  find  them  in  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  railways  as  an  investment  and  the  competition  of  tax  free 
securities.  We  have  passed  the  period  of  credit  strain  in 
this  depression.  Surplus  capital  is  pouring  by  hundreds  of 
millions  monthly  into  tax  free  securities  and  foreign  loans, 
and  yet  our  railways  are  unable  to  finance  the  most  moderate 
of  construction  programs.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in 
railway  investments  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  before  the  war  that 
finance  by  the  issue  of  common   and  preferred   stocks  had 
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e  impossible  and  railwa)  expansion  was  living  on  bond 
I  he  confidence  of  an  assurance  and  continuity  in 
earning  power  to  cover  this  burden  of  bonds  lias  been  even 
lowered  since  the  war  began,  because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
•oth  rising  and  falling  prices,  of  rising  and  falling  wages. 
of  rising  and  falling  rates  preventing  all  regularity  of  earn- 
ings u|K>n  which  an  investor  could  be  convinced,  even  if  no 
other  difficult  factors  entered  into  the  problem.  I  see  do 
occasion  to  go  into  the  labyrinth  of  past  railway  finance,  its 
propriety,  or  lack  of  propriety,  its  foolishness  or  its  skill. 
This  commission  approaches  the  financial  problems  of  the 
railways  upon  the  actual  value,  not  upon  their  issues  of  se- 
curities and  I  take  it  we  are  living  for  the  future,  not  the 
past.  We  want  transportation,  and  we  want  it  with  the 
values  of  private  initiative  and  clean  public  service. 

If    we    look    to   the    immediate    future    with    its    complete 

SSity  of  paring  the   railway  earnings  down  to  little  more 

than  bond  interest,  until  we  give  relief  to  the  shipper  (and 

thus  the  primary  foundation  to  business  recovery)  I  can  see 

little  likelihood  of  convincing  the  investor    i-  to  his  margins 

■  t\.  There  is  .mi  atmosphere  that  our  railways  will 
never  again  earn  profits,  and  that  they  are  not  as  an  industry 
worthy  of  investment,  and  that  because  private  investors  will 
not  come  to  their  assistance  nobody  can  do  anything. 

Driving  Headlong  for  a  Setback 

Far  from  it  being  impossible  for  our  railways  again  to 
return  to  a  profitable  footing,  1  believe  it  is  possible  to 
demonstrate  that  on  an  average  they  will  become  very  profit- 
able. If  we  assume  that  the  reduction  of  prices  and  wage 
will  settle  at  a  plane  no  lower  than  5i)  per  cent  over 
pre-war,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  present  rates  are  to  main- 
tain, and  it  we  assume  restored  traffic,  then  the  earnings  of 
our  railways  would  exceed  15  per  cent  on  the  whole  of  the 
commission's  tentative  valuation.  Surely  there  is  room  here 
for  safety  to  investment,  as  well  as  relief  to  the  shipper. 

I'.ut  tiie  circumstances  being  as  tiny  are,  confidence  being 
it  a  low  ebb,  we  do  not  have  the  equipment  necessary  for 
our  business.  We  are  driving  headlong  fur  a  setback  to  our 
whole  commerce  the  very  moment  that  we  begin  to  get  on  our 

■ 

In  these  circumstances  it  semi-  to  me  vital  that  the  rail 
ttest  industry  should  propose  a  cour.: 
program  of  ed  betterments  and  if  accessary  the 

government  should  consider  giving  the  use  of  it-  superior 
credit  It  would  not  cosl  the  taxpayer  a  cent  to  give  the 
government  equipmenl  trusts  upon  tin-  primary 

ilways,  the  i  h  oted  entirely 

to  improvement  and  equipment.  This  is  no  proposal  to  take 
money   from   the   taxpaj  a       I  i'  ea]    t"   savi 

trom  p  mount  of  In-  guarantee  in  profiteer 

■g  and  It   will    render  a   reduction   of   rates  earlier. 

mething  is  done  the  improvement  wall  have  to  be 
irs  out  of  increased  ran-      N'or  would  wi   li 

rantee,  for  if  American  railways  can  not 
:   upon   their  borrowings   let   us  throw  up  our 
and  prepare  for  >  set  ond  Russia. 
\  real  program  of  construction  would  in  its  various  rami 

■     rebel    to   five   OT    Si*    hundred    thousand   of   our 

I-  nable  i  ven    idded   numbers  to  in 

living,   and   thus  give   increased 

market  to  the  produce  of  our  fanners.  Our  farmers  who 
look    t  ■  for    their    -urplu-    should    stop    to 

ronsirlrr  that  our  home  consumption  of  meat  decreased  nearly 

to  unemploy 
mrnt  and  that  if  tin-  decrease  could  l«-  overcome  it  would 

ho  worth  more  than  ill 

We  talk  glibly  of  giving  billions  of  credits  to  fo 
countri  ui  f  i nn  export        I    mh  to  -a\  with 

all  responsibility   for  thi  I   thai   a   billion   dollar; 

Iways  will  give  wr<  employment  (•■ 


our  people,  more  advance  to  our  industry,  more  assistance  to 
our  farmer.-,  than  twice  that  sum  expended  outside  the 
frontier-  of  the  United  States — and  there  will  lie  greater 
security  for  the  investor. 

Time  to  Call  Off  the  Witches 
Finally,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  veritable  witches  cauldron 
being  fed  constant!)  with  hates  distilled  from  the  misdeeds 
of  railway  promoters  in  the  past,  from  the  conflicts  between 
the  railways  and  the  farmer-,  between  the  railways  and  their 
workmen.  Fn  m  all  the  confusion  that  arises  from  it  we 
destroy  cur  railways  and  destroy  ourselves.  With  this  com- 
mission  on  one  hand  assuring  honesty  in  finance,  justice  to 
the  shipper  and  the  railway  investor,  with  the  Railway  Labor 
Board  assuring  justice  to  workers  and,  above  all,  with  a 
great  spirit  oi  public  service  in  our  generation  of  railway 
managers,  it  is  time  to  call  off  the  witches  and  take  some 
vision  of  our  national  situation  if  we  are  to  pull  ourselves 
out  of  thi-  d(  ores 

Railway  Rates 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  readjustment  of 
rate-,  I  wish  to  set  out  some  factors  in  the  present  economic 
situation  that  bear  upon  tin    entire  i|uestion. 

The  following  table  -how-  a  few  commodities  and  service 
groups,  compared  to  1913  as  100: 

P'arm     crops,     at     the     farm 98 

All  animals,  at  the  farm 9J 

Nctail    food    stuffs     ISO 

Cotton,  at  the  farm 1 3d 

Wool,    at    the    farm ,     101 

Retail    clc thing 213 

Steel    billet*.    Pittsburgh 113 

Copper     86 



Pig    ir.m.     Pittsburgh    ...... 

mine    (estim  it  160 

Bituminms    coal     (retail  198-JJ0 

Yellow    Pine   Lumber    (at    the   mill  I         .  189 

'i  || ) 

Lumber   (retail)   partly  estimated  200 

Cost    of    Living    vari.>  ;-pr.>\i 

mate)    It..'  ISO 

labor    13! 

li      industries  

industries    150 



ir.t 
I         table  at  i  mi  e  demonstrates 
i  l  i    lb.-  inequality   in  prices  and  wages  !>etween  different 

(2)  The  great  increase  in  spread  between  "producer's" 
.  i  ii*l  "consum 

(3)  1  he   lag   in   wage   scalc- 

A-  the  population  engaged   in  the    'deflated"  producer's 

goods  agriculture,  and  metal-,  wood,  etc..  comprises  one- 
half  the  total  in  number  of  the  nation,  their  power  to  buj   the 

same  ratio  of  consumer's  goods  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
and  i-  the  consequent  cause  of  a 
large  part  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  unemployment 
and  stagnation  in  our  i  ities  and  our  transportation 

Spread  in  Prices 

I  wish  to  especiallj  i  ill  your  attention  to  the  indicated 
enormous  increase  in  spread  lictweon  primary  producer's  and 
ultimate  consumer's  goods      In  considering  it,  we  must  bear 

in  mind  that  when  we  u-e   100  for  both  <  on-unier's  ami  pro 

ducer's  goods  of  1913,  we  have  already  included  the  spread 
between   producer  and  consume]   at   that   |>erio<l      I   there 

that   the   index    numbers  indicate  an   increase  of 
Inn    per    icnt    in    the    a.  tual    -pre.id.       It    i-    ri^ht    here    where 

the  most  oi   our  economic  difficulties  be  today,     <Hir  in 
I  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  bean  two  nda 
lions  to  the  rate  question     first,  that  the  increase  of  rata 
of  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  in  different  cammoditiei 

are  part  oi   it.  and  are  in  turn  pari  '  au-etl  bv  it;   and   -.,,.11. 1 

the  increased  rati'-  hear  verj  unequallj  on  different  groups 
in  the  .  ommunitv, 
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If  we  search  for  the  cause  of  this  increase  of  spread  we 
^liall  find  therein  a  vast  complex  of  increased  taxation,  in- 
creased wages,  rents,  and  a  dozen  items,  all  reacting  upon 
each  other,  and  also  expressing  themselves  in  increased  cost 
of  operating  the  railways.  For  instance,  the  total  increase 
in  national,  state  and  municipal  taxes  since  1913  is  approxi- 
mately $5,640,000,000  At  the  present  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  our  total  national  productivity  is  probably 
somewhere  around  50  billions  of  dollars,  of  which  over  10 
per  cent  must  now  be  devoted  to  increased  taxes.  This  sum 
of  money  must  be  obtained  either  from  the  producer  or  the 
consumer  and  in  any  event  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes 
contributes  to  widen  the  spread.  Because  the  increase  in 
spread  due  to  taxes  necessitates  a  spiral  of  increased  wages, 
rents,  etc.,  and  before  its  force  expends  itself  my  own  opinion 
is  that  possibly  20  points  in  the  distorted  index  number  flows 
from  increased  taxes. 

The  increase  of  railway  rates  since  1913  in  Class  I  rail- 
ways to  1921,  is  about  $2,600,000,000,  of  which  about  $1,- 
400,000,000  are  due  to  wage  increases  and  about  $160,- 
000,000  to  tax  increases.  If  our  traffics  were  normal  the  total 
increase  of  rates  would  be  more  like  $3,500,000,000.  These 
sums  enter  into  this  increase  in  the  spread  and  carry  with 
them  a  further  trail  of  increased  living  costs  and  again  a 
spiral  of  higher  wages,  rents,  etc.,  in  all  other  branches  of 
manufacture  and  distribution. 

There  are  other  causes  of  the  increased  spread,  some  of 
which  will  be  mitigated  with  time. 

No  one  can  say  to  what  particular  table-land  of  prices  and 
wages  we  may  settle  upon,  but  it  is  a  certainty  that  the  ex- 
i  hange  value  of  producer's  goods  will  not  again  line  up  with 
consumer's  goods  unless  we  can  decrease  the  costs  and  elimi- 
nate the  wastes  of  our  whole  manufacturing  and  distribution 
trades.  And  unless  we  can  secure  their  nearer  proximity  we 
will  retard  a  return  of  employment  and  prosperity. 

I  wish  to  digress  for  just  a  moment  from  railway  to  agri- 
cultural subjects,  to  point  out  that  the  recent  project  for  fix- 
ing farm  prices  by  law  are  apparently  founded  on  the  notion 
that  by  raising  agricultural  prices  up  to  the  levels  of  con- 
sumer's goods  we  can  remedy  the  extreme  hardship  of  our 
farmers.  Even  if  it  be  possible  to  raise  the  prices,  much 
less  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  fanner  than  anticipated. 
Unless  the  "spread"  is  decreased  by  actual  savings,  the  costs 
of  manufacture  and  distribution  would  be  at  least  partially 
increased  by  higher  prices  of  producer's  goods.  The  spread 
is  fundamentally  due  to  increased  cost  of  manufacture  and 
distribution,  not  to  the  fall  in  producer's  goods.  The  real 
remedy  is  an  attack  upon  the  causes  of  the  spread  and 
thereby  to  bring  consumer's  goods  down  to  the  producer's 
buying  power.  • 

It  is  a  certainty  that  in  order  to  decrease  the  spread,  rail- 
way rates  must  come  down  and  for  rates  to  come  down  costs 
of  railway  operation  in  wages  and  prices  of  supplies  must  be 
reduced.  Until  this  adjustment  is  secured  the  economic 
machine  will  continue  to  move  slowly.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  expect  wages  to  come  back  to  pre-war  levels. 
Many  of  our  wage  scales  were  too  low  in  pre-war  times. 
They  can  follow  down  step  by  step  with  the  cost  of  living, 
but  there  are  permanent  charges  in  this  spread,  such  as 
taxes,  which  will  hold  the  cost  of  living  above  pre-war  levels. 
We  must  gain  our  other  reductions  in  the  spread  by  increased 
national  efficiency. 

The  Method  of  Readjusting  Rates 
The  involved  complex  of  transportation  rates  was  ob- 
viously originally  based  on  some  relationship  to  the  value  of 
commodities,  mitigated  by  competition.  In  other  words,  the 
old  slogan  of  "what  the  traffic  will  bear"  had  some  economic 
background.  But  this  entire  conception  of  ratemaking  was 
destroyed  by  horizontal  raises.  We  have  rates  clearly  be- 
vond  what  the  traffic  can  bear. 


Ihe  increases  in  railway  rates  during  the  past  five  years 
have  fallen  with  extraordinary  inequality  on  different  com- 
modities and  different  groups  of  people  in  the  community. 
The  country  grew  up,  its  industries  were  distributed  under 
ratios  of  costs  between  different  commodities,  ratios  between 
raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  ratios  between  the  farm 
and  city.  These  have  all  been  distorted  by  the  horizontal 
rises.  The  increases  in  rates  since  1914,  for  instance,  have 
added  probably  less  than  1  per  cent  to  the  price  of  cotton 
goods  on  the  average  haul  but  it  has  added  probably  60  per 
cent  to  the  price  of  coal.  The  increased  rates  since  1914 
have  added  nearly  100  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  assembling  the 
materials  for  pig  iron. 

All  this  is  artificially  forcing  our  industry  to  move  toward 
their  raw  materials.  This  does  not  alone  represent  the  start- 
ing of  a  new  factory;  it  is  a  movement  of  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  community,  labor,  homes,  schools,  railways  and 
whatnot — an  enormous  duplication  of  plant  and  loss  of 
capital.  We  will  ultimately  have  the  rates  readjusted  and 
then  we  wiil  destroy  the  new  industries  created  under  it. 

Of  equal  importance  there  is  a  new  economic  light  on 
this  distortion  of  rates  evident  under  the  stress  of  the  last 
few  years.  That  is,  the  better  realization  that  some  increases 
of  rates  come  mostly  off  the  producer  while  others  are  paid 
by  the  consumer.  Increases  in  spread  between  producer  and 
consumer  do  not  fail  equally  upon  each  of  them.  In  pri- 
mary commodities  where  the  price  is  fixed  by  international 
competition,  the  increase  or  decrease  in  rates  is  a  deduction 
from  the  producer.  Take  wheat,  for  instance,  the  point  of 
competition  with  foreign  produce  lies  at  Liverpool.  The  net 
to  the  producer  is  Liverpool  less  transportation  and  other 
handling  charges.  Therefore  increases  of  rates  are  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  farmers'  price.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
producer  in  certain  cases  of  domestic  competition.  Also 
where  there  is  rapid  turnover,  as  in  manufacture,  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  reduce  supply,  the  consumer  pays  the  freight, 
as  processes  of  productivity  will  not  continue  below  profit 
point.  In  most  manufactured  commodities  the  consumer 
pays  the  freight,  for  production  quickly  shrinks  when  prices 
at  the  factory  become  unprofitable  and  the  price  to  the  buyer 
is  the  factory  price  plus  the  freight.  For  instance,  in  hides, 
the  farmer  gets  the  international  price  less  freight.  On 
boots  he  pays  the  manufacturer's  cost,  profit  and  freight. 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  paralysis  induced  by  the 
increased  spread,  we  have  to  take  a  broader  vision  of  what 
part  of  the  community  is  suffering  most  and  direct  such  con- 
cessions through  the  railway  rates  as  can  be  given  to  that 
Lcroup — if  we  would  better  equalize  the  whole  economic  load. 

During  the  past  eight  months  the  railways  have  made 
many  thousand  readjustments  of  local  rates  in  endeavoring  to 
heal  local  distortions,  hut  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole 
railway  rate  structure  needs  a  most  systematic  overhaul  in 
the  light  of  these  new  economic  forces  that  have  been  brought 
into  play. 

We  obviously  must  maintain  the  average  rate  that  will 
support  our  transportation  systems  adequately  and  such  an 
overhauling  of  rates  might  quite  well  mean  the  advancement 
of  rates  in  certain  commodities  in  order  that  compensation 
can  be  given  to  others  where  there  is  undue  duress. 

If  I  were  to  discuss  the  rates  charged  today  I  should  say 
at  once  that  a  decrease  in  passenger  rates  is  not  nearly  so 
vital  to  the  community  as  freight  rates,  for  passenger  rates 
do  not  enter  into  the  "spread"  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
volume  of  earnings.  If  I  were  examining  the  freight  rates 
I  should  at  once  say  that  coal,  metals,  wood,  and  agricultural 
and  other  producers'  goods  should  be  reduced  to  the  bottom 
before  1.  c.  1.  and  class  rates  are  touched. 

I  would  be  willing  to  go  even  farther  and  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  even  if  the  commission  cannot  at  the  present 
moment  justifiably  reduce  railway  incomes  a  single  dollar, 
it  is  warranted  in  investigating  the  possibility  of  some  relief 
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to  the  more  distressed  commodities  by  a  revision  of  some 
rates  upward.  There  is  perhaps  no  great  held  for  changes 
in  this  direction  but  it  is  worth  inquiry.  As  mentioned 
an  economic  analysis  of  our  industry  will  -how  that 
l.c.l.  and  cl  far  too  low  compared  to  tin-  rates  on 

primary  commodities. 

With  the  gradual  return  of  the  traffic  to  normal,  with  de- 
!  operating  costs,  relief  in  rates  will  be  available,  and 
it  would  be  an  economic  crime  to  apply  such  relief  by  hori- 
zontal reductions  to  all  rates  thus  giving  relief  to  higher 
priced  good.-  and  travel,  when  the  vital  mainspring  of  our 
economic  life,  our  agriculture  and  fuel  and  metals  arc  choked. 

The  Present  Rate  Situation 

Determination  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  permanent  rate 
is  in  my  own  view  impossible  at  the  present  time 
becai- 

The  last  five  years  of  changing  administration,  irregular 
traffic  and  wildly  fluctuating  wages  and  prices  of  materials 
give  us  but  little  reliable  historical  criteria  upon  which  to 
base  the  future.  We  are  in  the  midst  eif  violent  economic 
readjustments,  of  a  profound  industrial  depression.  No  one 
can  determine  te>  what  plane  the  reduction  in  operating  costs 
will  settle.  Xo  one  can  estimate  the  volume  of  traffics  that 
are  probable  for  any  particular  period  ahead.  It  appear>  to 
me.  therefore,  that  the  commission  will  need  to  temporize 
with  the  situation  for  some  time,  and  that  it-  conclusions 
may  well  fall  into  three-  periods: 

First — The  immediate  present. 

Second — During  the  early  period  of  decreasing  costs  and 
increasing  efficient  \   and  slowly  recovering  traffics 

Third — Normal  operations. 

Tin    Immediate    I'ki  si  \  i 

If  we  survey  the  result-  of  the  past  year  in  the  application 
of  present  costs  and  rates,  we  find  many  railways  failing  to 
earn  interest  u[>on  their  borrowed  capital;  we-  find  some  others 
more  fortunately  situated  who  have  earned  dividends  on  their 
-hare    capital. 

One  or  two  exceptions  of  low  bonded  indebtedness  have 
dime-    extraordinarily    well    on    their    share-    capital.       If    we 
survey    the   situation    by   districts,    in    order    that    -ingle    in- 
•  I < >  not  mislead   us,   we   will   find   that   the    whole  of 
--    I    southern    n>ad-   barel)    covered    l.ond    interest. 
while  the  most   fortunate-  i;roup.  tin-  western   road-,   -how  an 
earning  of  only   four  per  cent   in    1921    upon    tlu-ir   tentative- 
valuation.     Moreover,    it    i-   obvious    thai  e   has 
been  held  to  a  low  level  and  new  equipment  and  extensions 
ally  nil. 

at  earnings  in  their  perilous  closeness  to  bond 
■• .  m  to  me-  to  elispo-e-  of  tin-  question  of  illinic- 
mportant   rate   relief,   if  we   do  not   wish   widespread 
'rip  and  sluxk-  to  our  whole  commercial  fabric. 
-  where  earnings  could  l«-  in-  i 
r  rat.  -     I  know  that  it  i-  contended  that  such  oppor- 
tunities do  not  exist,  but  no  one  can  review  the  testimony 
given  hen-  during  the  past  few  weeks  without  concluding  that 
the  r..--  ) tiffing  business     The-. 

nl  in  tin-  whole  pi 

I   am  convinced  that  h>we-r  rates  would  recover 
oal,   substitutions   in   building 
•  -  ompctitiori 

in 

We  must  nd  supplies 

It  of  line-  will  at  least  in  part  follow  down  I 

of  living:    Wl  tme  that  the- 

■  nvnt   man 
•  will  still  furthi  I  ime  that  the 

rd  normal 
t    the   railways,    In-ine   our    greatest 


business,  will  agree-  that  all  these-  savings  should  be  instant!} 
ed  to  relief  in  the  rates  on  primary  commodities  in  order 
that  we  should  expedite  the  recovery  that  can  only  conic- 
through  decreased  spread  between  producer's  and  consumer- 
goods. 

I  recognize  that  the  uncertainty  and  slow  reduction  of 
rates  in   this   fashion   will   itself  delay  business  recovery  bc- 

■  >f  the  uncertainty  of  business  as  to  its  future  costs. 
If  our  railways  were  in  position  ti>  -tand  the  temporary  shock 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  drop  the  rates  on  primary 
commodities  tomorrow — our  business  recovery  would  come 
faster.    But  we  cannot  ask  the  impossible. 

Third 

If  we-  look  further  to  normal  times,  we  could  make  a  rough 
calculation  that  pre -ent  wages  and  costs  at  say  50  per  cent 
above-  pre-war  would  show  that  the  railways  can  earn  - 
where-  around  SI ,500.000,000  in  excess  of  the  six  per  cent 
minimum  upon  tentative  valuation.  As  I  have  stated,  relief 
i-  firsl  more-  critically  Deeded  in  the  rate-  on  primary 
e  eimmodities. 

Some-  estimates  given  to  me  indicate  that  approximate!} 
>S  or  4(»  per  cent  of  revenues  are  involved  in  the  groups 
more  urgently  needing  relief.  I  think  it  will  also  bear  cal- 
culation that  in  the  income  assumed  above  primary  com- 
modities can  eventually  tie  rceluce-d  te>  pre-war  rates,  and  still 
place  earnings  upon  a  basis  that  will  inspire  such  confidence- 
in  investors  as  will  secure  the  free-  flow  (>f  investment  capital 
into  con-trudion.  It  is  not  to  be-  expected  that  capital  for 
these  purposes  will  be  available  at  the-  rate  that  does  not 
exceed  tin-  taxfrev  securities  at  least  two  per  cent  to  three 
pe-r  cent. 

Efficiency   of   Railways 

\  great  deal  has  been  -aid  about  the  inefficiency  of  our 
railway  sj  -te-m.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  these  statement- 
Comparison  with  foreign  railway-  of  the  fundamental  criteria 
of  per  ton-mile  costs,  train  loading  and  SO  forth,  in  the  light 
of  our  cost  of  living,  will  demonstrate  that  our  railways  an- 
of  higher  standards,  better  in  methods  than  others  and  arc- 
growing   in   efficiency. 

I'he  consolidation  of  our  railways  into  larger  systems  has 
been  contemplated  in  our  legislature-  for  some  years  past  as 
a  gain  in  efficiency.   Its  value  can  be  overestimated — it  is  ne>t 

a  panacea  feir  all  trouble.  It  dex-s  give  hope,  however,  of 
economies  in  further  efficiency  from  me>rc  complete  utilization 
of  rolling  -ti>e  k-  and  terminals,  -nine-  -mall  degrei  of  saving 
in  overhead,  saving  in  current  inventories;  but  it-  probable 
great  saving  would  be  de<  reased  cost  of  proper  finance,  in- 
creased  financial  stability  and  fuller  independence  from  the 
supply  i  ompanies, 

It  i-  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  te>  tin  question  of  gov- 
ernment ownership.  No  one  with  a  week's  observation  <>f 
government  railways  abroad,  or  with  government  operation 
of  industry   in  the  United   States,  will  contend  that  ixir  rail- 

■  Milil  ever  be  operated  as  intelligent!)  or  a-  efficiently 
ley  tin-  government  as  through  the  initiative  of  private  indi- 
viduals Moreover,  the-  welfare  e>f  its  multitude  e>f  workers 
will  be  far  we>r-e  unele-r  government  operation 

\\  are-  Struggling  With  tin-  iire-at  problem  eif  maintaining 
public  control  of  monopoly,  at  the  same  time   maintaining  the 

initiative  of  private-  enterprise    I  beli  irt-  steadily 
sing  t'>  solution 

1    mil   economic  problems   find   their  solution 

dowry  and   b)    a   process  of  trial   an.]  \\  .    have-  tried 

dated  monopoly,  and  havt  mment  operation, 

and   found  tin-  e-rror  in  tin  in     We  -till   have  mu.  li  to  solve 

IK  to  maintain  eiur  transportation  Mu.  h  of  this  golu- 

lepends  upon  the-  successful  initiative-  of  the  railways 
themselves  and  much  of  the  shaping  e>f  these  matter-  lies 
fortunately  in  your  abb-  hands. 


The  I.  C.  C.  General  Rate  Investigation 

Commission  Concludes   Hearing   on   General  Aspects   of  Case 

Testimony  of  Secretary  Hoover,  Pullman  Company,  Etc. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  February 
4  concluded  that  part  of  its  hearings  on  the  general 
aspects  of  the  rate  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  and  shippers  interested  in  rates 
generally  rather  than  those  on  particular  commodities.  An 
adjournment  was  taken  until  February  8  to  allow  two  days 
for  the  conferences  which  the  commission  holds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  month. 

The  feature  of  the  hearing  during  the  past  week  was  the 
statement  made  by  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  who  appeared  at  the  invitation  of  the  commission 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  railroad  and  rate  problems. 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  He  did  not  attempt  to  give  direct  advice  as  to  how 
rates  should  be  adjusted,  although  he  said  that  rates  on  pri- 
mary basic  commodities  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  if  they  cannot  be  reduced  without  reducing  the 
income  of  the  railroads  the  commission  would  be  warranted 
in  investigating  the  possibility  of  some  relief  to  the  more 
distressed  commodities  by  a  revision  of  some  rates  upward. 

Before  discussing  rates,  Mr.  Hoover  emphasized  strongly 
the  necessity  for  an  adequate  return  for  the  roads  to  encourage 
the  development  of  adequate  railroad  facilities  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  handle  the  normal  volume  of  business  which 
is  to  be  expected.  He  pointed  out  the  enormous  losses  to  the 
public  which  result  from  the  periodic  shortages  of  trans- 
portation and  declared  that  such  shortages  in  the  past  should 
be  attributed  not  to  the  war  but  to  ''our  lack  of  foresight  and 
antagonism  to  railroads."  Obviously,  therefore,  he  said,  we 
must  maintain  the  average  rate  that  will  support  the  trans- 
portation systems  adequately.  He  believed  that  there  are  cases 
where  earnings  could  be  increased  by  lower  rates  but  said 
that  complete  relief  must  await  a  further  period  of  gradual 
readjustment  and  it  would  be  "an  economic  crime"  to  apply  a 
horizontal  reduction. 

Mr.  Hoover's  appearance  attracted  a  large  audience  to  the 
commission's  hearing  room  and  the  expressions  heard  after- 
ward indicated  that  nearly  all  the  various  elements  in  it  found 
something  in  his  statement  to  approve.  Paul  A.  Walker,  rep- 
resenting the  state  commission  group,  arose  and  said  Mr. 
Hoover's  statement  was  "the  best  thing  he  had  ever  listened 
to"  and  asked  if  it  might  not  be  printed  for  wide  distribution. 

Hoover  Cross-Examined  by  Thorne 

Clifford  Thorne  cross-examined  Mr.  Hoover,  but  the  secre- 
tary declined  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
talking  about  because  he  had  not  brought  with  him  all  the 
figures  on  which  his  conclusions  were  based.  He  offered  to 
send  them  to  Mr.  Thorne  if  he  desired  them.  Thorne  began 
by  asking  the  witness  if  he  had  the  idea  that  the  proportion 
of  bonds  to  stock  was  greater  than  it  was  10  or  IS  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hoover  said  no,  but  he  believed  it  is  too  high  and  a  high 
proportion  of  bonds  gives  less  flexibility  to  the  whole  eco- 
nomic situation  than  is  desirable.  The  higher  the  proportion 
of  share  capital,  he  said,  the  better. 

Mr.  Thorne  asked  if  he  did  not  know  that  most  of  the 
railways  were  financed  by  giving  stock  bonuses  with  the 
bonds. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have  been  hearing  about  that  ever  since  I  was 
a  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Hoover,  "but  we  have  got  to  live  for  the 
future  and  not  rehash  the  past.  I  believe  the  present  amount 
of  stocks  and  bonds  is  less  than  the  tentative  value  fixed  by 
the  commission.    We  are  faced  with  a  practical  question  and 
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the  commission  is  dealing  with  value,  not  the  mass  of  paper 
in  the  markets." 

Mr.  Thorne  then  asked  his  favorite  question  as  to  whether 
the  railways  are  not  earning  as  good  a  return  and  are  not  able 
to  raise  capital  on  as  favorable  terms  as  industrial  and  public 
utilities. 

"I  don't  consider  the  comparison  between  the  returns  of  the 
railways  and  other  industries  a  fair  comparison,"  said  Mr. 
Hoover,  "but  the  practical  fact  is  that  the  railways  have  been 
unable  to  secure  capital  in  competition  with  other  industries 
and  tax  free  securities."  He  added  by  way  of  illustration 
that  the  director-general  of  railroads  has  a  large  parcel  of 
very  good  6  per  cent  railroad  securities  which  he  would  like 
to  sell  and  he  has  been  able  to  "peddle  out"  some  of  them 
during  the  past  six  months,  but  not  enough  to  finance  the 
requirements  for  new  equipment  for  one  month.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  railway  securities  can  now  be  sold  as 
easily  as  industrial  securities,  he  said,  and  public  utilities 
are  in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  railways. 

Mr.  Thorne,  who  numbers  among  his  clients  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  asked  if  Mr.  Hoover  was 
aware  that  large  advances  had  been  made  in  l.c.l.  rates  on 
food  articles  since  the  war.  He  replied  that  only'  a  very  small 
percentage  of  food  products  moves  l.c.l.  When  Mr.  Thorne 
asked  if  he  had  made  any  analysis  of  the  canned  goods  and 
other  food  products  that  moved  l.c.l.  as  compared  with  the 
carload  movements,  Mr.  Hoover  said  he  had  made  enough  of 
an  analysis  to  know  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer  to 
have  a  reduction  in  his  primary  rates  than  in  l.c.l.  rates. 

Pullman   Company  Objects   to   Surcharge 

L.  S.  Taylor,  vice-president  and  comptroller  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  presented  a  statement  on  February  3  to  show 
that  the  application  of  the  commission's  order  in  Ex  Parte 
74  providing  for  a  surcharge  to  accrue  to  the  railroads 
amounting  to  SO  per  cent  of  the  charge  for  space  in  sleeping 
and  parlor  cars  had  caused  an  immediate  marked  reduction 
in  passenger  traffic  in  Pullman  cars,  and  a  consequent  serious 
decrease  in  revenue,  not  only  to  the  Pullman  Company  but 
also,  as  the  company  believes,  to  the  railroads,  and  which  has 
continued  since  that  time. 

He  presented  a  statement  of  gross  revenue  by  months  from 
May  1,  1920,  to  October  31,  1921,  showing  a  reduction  in 
revenue  in  September,  1920,  as  compared  with  August,  1920, 
amounting  to  $1,418,057.54,  and  a  further  decline  in  October 
and  succeeding  months.  This  decrease  between  the  two 
months  named  amounted  to  15.43  per  cent,  whereas  over  a 
series  of  years  from  1917  to  1921,  inclusive,  there  was  a 
variation  between  those  two  months  of  less  than  1  per  cent, 
except  in  1920,  when  the  decrease  amounted  to  15.43  per 
cent  in  September,  the  first  month  after  the  surcharge  took 
effect.  In  1917,  1918  and  1919  there  was  a  variation  of  only 
$23,000  to  $33,000  in  revenue  between  August  and  Sep- 
tember; in  1920  the  decrease  in  September  under  August  was 
$1,418,000,  while  in  1921  the  variation  was  again  normal, 
amounting  to  less  than  $25,000. 

"It  necessarily  follows,"  Mr.  Taylor  said,  "that  some 
change  of  importance  seriously  affecting  travel  caused  the 
immediate  marked  drop  of  $1,418,000  in  September,  1920, 
as  compared  with  August,  1920,  and  no  other  explanation  can 
lie  offered  than  the  application  of  the  surcharge  at  that  time. 
A  new  lower  level  of  revenue  then  resulted  which  still  further 
declined  in  succeeding  months,  and  while  the  general  busi- 
ness depression  throughout  the  country  had  its  influence  on 
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the  further  decline,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sudden  decrease 
of  mure  than  15  per  cent  at  that  time,  not  noticeable  in  any 
other  year,  was  coincident  with  the  application  of  the 
surcharge. 

"As  further  illustrating  the  change  taking  place  at  that  time 
in  traffic   conditions,   a   statement  rs   in    Pullman   cars 

from  August.  1920.  to  November.  1921,  inclusive,  has  been  com- 
piled. There  was  a  reduction  of  1705  per  cent  in  number  of 
passengers  in  September,  1920,  as  compared  with  August,  with 
increased  percentages  of  reduction  in  succeeding  months.  Such 
reduction  was  not  reflected  in  car  miles,  the  decrease  in  car  miles 
being  much  less  than  the  decrease  in  number  of  passengers.  This 
shows  that  the  number  of  cars  operated  has  not  decreased  in 
tion  to  the  decrease  in  number  of  passengers  and  in  reve- 
nue At  the  same  time,  the  expense-  per  car  have  remained  fully 
as  great,  and  operating  expenses  have  not  decreased  with  the  de- 
crease  in  operating  revenue. 

The  1918  Surcharge 

-The  commission's  report  in  Ex  Parte  74  states  that  The  Pull- 
man Company  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  the  surcharge  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  reduce  travel  in  Pullman  cars,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  showing  made  by  the  company  with  reference  to 
the  surcharge  imposed  by  the  director  general  in  1918.  A  further 
stud)  of  the  effect  of  the  surcharge  at  that  time  shows  that  the 
marked  falling  off  in  travel  in  Pullman  cars  in  June,  1918,  was 
followed  by  a  perceptible  increase  in  December  when  that  sur- 
charge was  taken  off.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  statement  sub- 
mitted showing  comparisons  of  revenue  of  the  month  of  June 
with  the  revenue  of  May  for  a  series  of  years.  Normally  there 
is  always  some  increase  in  June  on  account  of  summer  tourist 
travel.  The  exhibit  shows  increases  in  June  over  May  for  the 
years  1915  to'  1921  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1918  when  the  surcharge  was  in  effect  from  and  after 
June  10,  and  in  that  month  there  was  a  decrease  of  6.24  per  cent. 
That  is,  instead  of  a  normal  increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  there 
was  a  decrease  of  mire  than  6  per  cent,  or  a  total  decrease  of 
more  than  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  1917,  and  of  20  to  25 
per  cent  as  compared  with  other  years  shown  on  the  statement 
The  actual  decrease  in  revenue  for  the  one  month  in  1918  was  at 
least  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  And  this  decrease  con- 
tinued throughout   the  time  the  surcharge   was   in  effect. 

"The  1918  surcharge  was  taken  off  November  30  of  that  year 
A  comparative  statement  of  revenue  of  December  with  that  of 
November,  for  the  years  1915  'o  1921.  is  also  submitted.  This 
shows  that  normally  there  is  some  increase  in  December  over 
November  due  in  part  to  increased  travel  on  account  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  increase  varies  from  less  than  1  per 
cent  to  16  per  cent,  i  xcept  in  1918,  when  in  December,  the  first 
month  after  the  removal  of  the  surcharge,  the  increase  was  39.67 
nt.  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  year,  The  increase 
00,000  and  $900,000  over  the 
normal   increase  of  the   month   of   December  as   compared   with 
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and  passengers  carried.  The  expenses  per  car  have  not  de- 
creased ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  months  of  1921  the  expenses  per 
car  increased,  notwithstanding  reductions  in  wages,  on  account 
of  additional  heavy  repairs  after  the  close  of  the  summer  season. 
"The  decision  of  the  L"nitcd  States  Railroad  Labor  Board 
authorizing  a  reduction  in  wages  of  employees  effective  July  1, 
1921,  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  very  large  increase  in  the  company's  payroll  expenses  of  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 

Foi    the    yeai    ended    December    31,    1917,   The   Pullman    Com- 
pany's rtment    payrolls    (this    includes    only 

business)    aggregated $16,977, 543. 04 

For  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1920.  they  were 32,986,260.12 

For  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  they  were.  ..      30,676,821.76 

"To  show  the  situation  with  respect  to  reductions  in  wages 
more  in  detail  a  statement  of  decreases  in  operating  expenses  due 
to  reduction  in  force  or  reduction  in  wages  is  attached.  This 
gives  the  increase  in  wages  in  June,  1921,  over  June.  1920,  as 
showing  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  July  1,  1920.  It  also  shows 
the  decrease  due  to  reduction  in  force  and  reduction  in  wages  dur- 
ing the  last  live  months  of  1921  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1920.  The  average  of  these  five  months  in  re- 
duction due  to  reduction  in  wages  amounts  to  $153,000  a  month 
or  approximately  $1,800,000  a  year.  That  is,  during  the  last 
months  of  1921  the  decrease  on  this  account  was  at  the  annual 
rate  of  about  $1,800,000  a  year.  The  reduction  in  force,  varying 
from  2,400  to  4,100  employees  in  different  months,  was  largely 
due  to  the  decrease  in  business. 

Pullman    Revenue    Reduced    $1,000,000    a    Month 

"The  decrease  in  passenger  traffic  in  Pullman  cars  sin 
application  of  the  surcharge  in  1920  has  resulted  in  a  redll 
of  revenue  to  The  Pullman  Company  of  about  $1,000,000  a  month 
The  average  reduction  in  number  of  revenue  passengers  has  been 
over  600,000  passengers  a  month.  The  average  distance  traveled 
\  passengers  in  Pullman  cars  is  over  36(1  miles,  year  by  year. 
or  nearly  10  times  the  avera  traveled  by  all  passengers 

on  all  railroads,  according  to  well  known  statistics.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  decrease  of  this  extent  must  have  had  a  material  effect  on 
rail  transportation,  partially  offset,  of  course,  by  the  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  surcharge  accruing  to  the  railroads." 

Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  Mr.  Taylor  if  he  had  any 
opinioD  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  plan  of  selling  a 
separate  ticket  for  the  surcharge  at  half  a  cent  a  mile  that 
was  used  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  present 
plan  of  adding  the  surcharge  to  the  price  of  the  Pullman 
ticket.  Mr  I'.nlor  said  the  pre-ent  plan  creates  antagonism 
because  the  public  thinks  the  Pullman  Company  gets  the 
money,    bul    when    Mr.    Aitchison    suggested    that    this   be 

weighed    against    the    fact    that    the    i  1    the    former 

plan  an  "infernal  nuisance"  he  said  the  convenience  of  the 
public    must    he   given    first   consideration.      Commissioner 

Esch  asked  whether  any  of  the  railroads  desired  to  have  the 

surcharge  taken  ott  Mr  raylor  said  he  thought  a  number 
of  roads  fed  il  should  con 

Discussing  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, Mi     l  tyloi  said  that  maintenance  expenses  were  very 
las)  year,  parti)  because  tin-  company  had  had  to  re- 
build   a    large   number   of   Steel    cars    that    were   less   than    li> 

rhi    principal    i  iuse,   hi    said,   was  corrosion 
Some  of  th.>  trouble  was  probably  duo  to  the  fart  that  when 

the  lir-t  stool  i  ars  were  luiilt  1 1 1 ■  '   protection  against 

climatii  changes  was  not  well  understood  "Some  of  our 
people   thought   the    steel    i  ars   would    1  ISl  Mr 

I  tylor  said,  "bul  our  experience  indicates  thai  a  sti 
has  not  the  life  of  a  wood  car." 

Mi  i  tylor  said  his  company  thought  that  about  half  of 
the  falling  off  of  Pullman  travel  was  ,|ue  to  the  surcharge 
and  the  other  half  to  hii-iiiess  depression,  \h-  was  ,  onvinced 
that  the  railways  arc  losing  twice  as  much  nione\  a-  n  result 
of  the  they  are  making  by  i! 

E    \    M  I  l r . . •  ,  representing  the  National  Retail  Drygoods 

presented  a  petition  to 

the    commission    urging     i     general    horizontal     reduction    in 

it  was  believed  thai  thi-  would  benefit  the  mil  - 
H  he  results  of  a  questionn  lire  add 
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to  the  members,  saying  99  per  cent  of  the  replies  were  in 
favor  of  a  reduction  in  rates  and  86  per  cent  in  favor  of  a 
general  reduction. 

F.  H.  Wood,  representing  the  roads,  asked  whether  retail 
prices  had  been  reduced  as  much  as  wholesale  prices.  The 
witness  replied  that  retail  prices  had  come  down  more  than 
wholesale  prices  and  proved  it  by  saying  that  silk  stockings 
have  come  down  from  $2.50  to  $1.00. 

State   Commission   Wants    Fares   Reduced 

A  number  of  representatives  of  the  state  commissions  who 
testified  on  February  2  and  3  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in 
a  reduction  in  passenger  fares  than  in  freight  rates,  although 
they  also  urged  freight  rate  reductions.  In  addition  to  trying 
to  show  that  passenger  rates  are  too  high,  they  had  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  testimony  to  show  that  the  railways  are 
more  prosperous  than  they  are  willing  to  admit,  and  they  were 
especially  optimistic  in  building  up  constructive  years  to  show 
that  on  the  present  basis  of  rates  and  wages  the  railroads  will 
soon  be  earning  more  than  6  per  cent.  One  set  of  exhibits 
showed  that  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1921,  after 
adjusting  for  present  rates  and  costs,  the  southern  roads 
would  earn  6.75  per  cent,  the  eastern  roads  8.06  per  cent,  and 
the  western  roads  6.34  per  cent.  Exhibits  were  also  made 
up  to  show  that  the  railroads  have  not  curtailed  their  main- 
tenance unduly. 

Constructing  a  Valuation  on  Reports  of 

10  Per  Cent  of  the  Mileage 

Fred  Petti  John,  vice-president  of  the  Roberts-Petti  john- 
Wood  firm  of  accountants,  testified  on  February  3  and  4  as 
a  witness  for  Clifford  Thorne  and  presented  exhibits  to  show 
the  returns  earned  by  the  railroads  on  a  valuation  made  by 
applying  to  the  property  investment  accounts  of  1921  the  per- 
centage of  the  railroad  property  investment  accounts  shown 
by  the  final  values  as  reported  by  the  commission  in  the 
tentative  valuations  of  182  roads.  On  this  basis  he  arrived 
at  a  valuation  for  all  the  roads  of  $16,000,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  figure  of  $18,900,000,000  used  tentatively  by 
the  commission  for  the  purposes  of  the  1920  rate  case. 

Fred  H.  Wood,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  said  that  if  the 
purpose  was  to  attack  the  commission's  valuation,  he  would 
feel  compelled  to  lodge  an  objection,  as  the  issue  was  not 
pertinent  to  this  case,  the  commission  having  already  denied 
motions  to  reopen  Ex  Parte  74. 

Mr.  Thorne  denied  that  he  intended  to  "attack"  the  valua- 
tion, saying  he  wished  only  to  submit  '"additional  cumulative 
evidence"  on  the  subject,  as  the  commission  has  served  many 
tentative  valuations  since  1920.  After  some  discussion  Com- 
missioner Hall  ruled  that  the  witness  might  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  present  his  figures.  These  showed  a  ratio  of  final 
value  to  property  investment  of  73.3  per  cent. 

Commissioner  Aitchison,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
valuations  were  as  of  various  dates  back  as  far  as  1914  and 
that  no  adjustment  had  been  made  for  additions  and  better- 
ments since.  "If  there  was  inflation  in  the  property  invest- 
ment account  as  of  the  valuation  date,"  he  said,  "you  have 
assumed  a  similar  inflation  in  the  money  spent  since,  instead 
of  allowing  the  full  amount  of  the  additions  and  better- 
ments." 

The  witness  replied  that  this  was  so  but  that  his  figures 
represented  a  fair  approximation.  Mr.  Aitchison  pointed 
out  that  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  property 
account  as  shown  in  the  tentative  valuation  was  $92,000,000 
as  against  a  final  value  of  only  $44,000,000,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  the  road  had  spent  $10,000,000  since  it  would  have 
been  allowed  only  about  half  of  it.  Mr.  Thorne  said  that 
the  purpose  was  to  get  an  approximation  and  that  if  it  were 
desired  the  figures  would  be  adjusted. 

On  cross-examination  Mr.  Wood  brought  out  from  the 
witness  that  the  182  tentative  valuations  represent  onlv  about 


10  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  and  asked  if  he  thought  these 
figures  represent  a  reliable  guide  to  the  total.  With  certain 
corrections  suggested  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  Mr.  Pettijohn  said 
he  thought  they  were.  Mr.  Wood  then  pointed  out  that  the 
New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  report  was  served  only  about 
a  week  ago  and  asked  what  the  percentage  for  the  eastern 
district  would  have  been  without  that  report.  The  witness 
replied  that  the  inclusion  of  that  road  had  reduced  the 
eastern  percentage  from  about  80  to  72.  Similarly,  it  was 
shown  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Rock  Island  report  in  the 
western  district  would  have  reduced  the  percentage  from 
71.2  to  54.7. 

"Would  your  study  have  been  equally  reliable  and  val- 
uable if  it  had  been  made  a  week  ago  without  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western?"  asked  Mr.  Wood.  The  witness  replied 
that  it  would  have  been  fair  in  including  all  the  reports 
available,  but  as  to  whether  10  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is 
representative  or  not  "only  time  will  tell." 

"I  think  we  can  agree  that  only  time  will  tell,"  said  Mr. 
Wood.  "Then  do  you  still  think  that  the  conclusions  you 
have  reached  from  10  per  cent  of  the  mileage  have  any  great 
value  as  against  the  commission's  tentative  valuation  for  all 
the  roads?" 

"They  are  the  best  available  figures  I  know  of,"  replied 
Mr.  Pettijohn.  He  said  he  had  not  read  the  statements  made 
by  Commissioners  Hall  and  Clark  in  testimony  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  regarding  the  methods  used  by  the 
commission  in  reaching  the  $18^900,000,000  figure. 

Mr.  Pettijohn  also  had  exhibits  regarding  the  maintenance 
expenditures  of  the  roads,  to  show  that  they  had  not  been 
unduly  curtailed  as  compared  with  previous  years.  He  also 
had  exhibits  comparing  the  efficiency  of  labor  on  the  basis 
of  ton-miles  per  man-hour. 

H.  W.  Bikle  asked  if  the  increase  in  ton-miles  did  not 
rather  reflect  the  results  of  the  increased  traffic,  the  heavy 
loading  campaign  and  the  efficiency  of  management  rather 
than  the  efficiency'  of  the  employees.  Mr.  Pettijohn  replied 
that  management  undoubtedly  entered  into  it. 

Reed  Speaks  for  the  Kansas  Commission 

Clyde  M.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
took  the  stand  with  a  number  of  exhibits  prepared  jointly  for 
the  state  commissions  and  Mr.  Thorne  to  show  the  compara- 
tive yields  on  railroad,  industrial,  public  utility,  and  govern- 
ment securities,  together  with  other  similar  information  in- 
tended to  show  the  comparatively  good  credit  of  the  railroads. 
Another  exhibit  showed  a  reduction  in  the  mileage  of  rail- 
roads in  receiver's  hands  from  37,353  in  1916  to  14,502  in 
1921.  Other  exhibits  showed  large  increases  in  the  failures 
and  liabilities  in  business  in  1921  and  the  net  losses  of  a 
number  of  prominent  industries. 

Mr.  Reed  said  that  farm  prices  had  been  deflated  to  an 
amount  estimated  by  him  as  aggregating  seven  billion  dollars, 
and  that  farm  operations  were  now  and  had  been  conducted 
at  a  loss.  He  pointed  out  that  the  business  failures  in  1921 
aggregated  19,982,  a  larger  number  than  has  occurred  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  total  liabilities  in- 
volved in  the  failures  of  1921  amounted  to  $750,300,000. 
This  sum  has  doubled  the  liabilities  of  any  previous  year, 
with  one  exception.  In  the  face  of  the  most  disastrous  year 
in  American  business,  Reed  pointed  out  that  the  railroad 
mileage  in  the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  close  of  1921  was 
the  smallest  of  any  year  since  1912,  and  less  than  half  of 
the  receivership  mileage  in  1915,  1916  and  1917. 

Some  of  the  strong  railroads  made  their  full  return  in 
1921,  he  said,  and  the  railroads  as  a  whole  made  some  re- 
turn in  that  year,  as  contrasted  with  the  general  losses  sus- 
tained by  farmers  and  business  men,  and  enormous  losses 
shown  in  the  operations  of  such  industrial  concerns  as 
Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Cuba 
Cane  Sugar  Corporation.  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
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York,    Fisk    Rubber    Company,    Firestone    Tire    &    Rubber 
Company,  and  others. 

Quoting  such  financial  authorities  as  Bradstreet,  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle  of  New  York,  the  Harvard 
Review  of  Economics  Statistics,  Mr.  Reed  claimed  the  rail- 
roads were  able  to  borrow  money  and  float  refunding  and 
new  securities  at  a  loser  rate  of  interest  than  public  utilities 
or  industrial  concerns.  The  1('_1  capital  flotations  of  long- 
time securities  for  railroads  carried  5.30  per  cent,  as  against 
6.66  per  cent  for  public  utilities,  and  7.10  per  cent  for 
industrials. 

Vs  a  matter  of  fact."  Reed  stated,  "the  decline  in  the 
value  of  railroad  securities  as  related  to  the  net  rate  of  re- 
turn was  not  materially  greater  than  government  bonds,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
At  the  close  of  1921  railroad  securities  were  in  as 
good  a  relative  position  as  the  government  securities  named." 
11  Dinted  out  that  in  1921  the  railroads,  for  new  capital 
purposes  and  to  meet  maturing  obligations,  issued  $655,289,- 
500  in  securities,  which  were  absorbed  by  the  market.  This 
was  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  capital  flotations  in  1921, 
and  these  securities  were  floated  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  securities  of  industrial,  public  utilities  and  other  con- 
Reed  i  laimed  that  railroad  credit  had  no) 
impaired. 

Pointing  out  that  the  tractive  power  of.  locomotives  now 
on  American  railroads  had  increased  60  per  cent  since  1910. 
and  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars  had  in. 
20  per  cent.  Reed  claimed  that  the  railroads  were  not  candid 
with  the  country  in  constantly  conveying  the  impression  that 
railroad  facilities  were  inadequate.  "Car  shortages  have  oc- 
curred and  will  occur  again."  he  said,  "but  the  fact  is  that 
the  peak  loads  of  the  traffic  in  1918  and  1920  were  higher 
than  the  normal  tonnage  is  likely  to  be  up  to  1929.  There- 
fore, altogether  too  much  emphasis  is  being  laid  by  the  rail- 

ipon  their  new  capital  nerds.    Their  refunding  needs 
for  the  years   1°22,   192.=;  and  1924  aggregate  onlv    • 
000.000.  as  again--   |  (00  m  the  year  of  1921  alone. 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding  in  the  country  on  the 
railroad  financial  standing,  much  of  which  has  been  t 
by  the  raili  purpose  of  creating  a  public  senti- 

ment that  will  sustain  the  high  rate-  now  being  charged   for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property." 

One  point  upon  which  Reed  laid  emphasis  was  the  com- 
parison  of   American   and    English   railroad   rate-.     President 
Will. ml.  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  had   referred  to  the  lower 
1  for  the  transportation  of  freight  in  the  United 

-  compared  with  England.   "There  is  no  prop. 

;uri-on    and    the    impression    that    American    ral 
Mr    Reed   -aid,  "for  two  reasons 

^haul  per  ton  in  England  is  less  than  60  miles; 
I     refore,  the  average 

I    per   ton-mile   on   distances    SO   widely    apart   has 
nice. 

Hi     thai     \ine  ri.   in    freight    rate-    for 
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intially  the  same,  the  American  rates 
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"We  do  not  believe  this  commission  should  undertake  to 
compel  the  carriers  to  reduce  rates  generally,  or  on  any 
given  commodity,  merely  because  shipper-  generally  or  the 
shippers  of  such  commodity  are  not  prosjxring,"  said  the 
witness.  "However  great  may  Ik-  the  economic  demand 
for  the  reduction  of  rates,  we  believe  this  commission  should 
see  that  any  reduction  is  a  logical  one  from  a  transportation 
standpoint  in  order  that  the  rate-  may  Ik-  reasonable,  just 
and  non-discriminatory. 

"There  is  a  distinction  between  the  consideration-  of  eco- 
nomic questions  which  bear  upon  traffic  and  those  which 
affect  the  public  welfare  more  generally.  For  example: 
The  commission  has  always  permitted  a  showing  of  an 
economic  situation  in  so  far  as  the  same  bears  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  traffic  will  move  under  a  given 
set  of  rates,  or  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
adjustment  of  the  rates  as  such,  unduly  restricts  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  It  has  also  given  consideration  to  produc- 
tion, consumption,  and  distribution  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  character  and  volume  of  traffic  at  a  given 
time   or   that   which   may   be  expected    for   a    future   period." 

Mr.  Fulbright  -aid  he  believed  it  was  fallacious  to  plead 
for  reductions  in  rates  on  certain  commodities  because  of 
the  prostrate  condition  of  the  industry  producing  such  com- 
modities.    He  continued: 

When  once  the  commission  ■  •r.l.  r>  a  rate  reduction  on  the 
-re .nnd  that  the  shippers  interested  in  Mich  rates  are  losing 
money  and  need  help,  the  door  will  be  at  once  open  to  the  plea 
of  all  who  feel  that  they  are  in  any  way  oppressed.  When  once 
the  public  concludes  that  this  commission  will  order  freight  rate 
reduction  to  relieve  economic  distress,  the  door  will  be  open  to 
ivory  kind  of  public  pressure  which  may  be  invoked  by  various 
.a  tlu-  shipping  and  consuming  public.  We  will  rapidly 
pass  into  an  era  where  political  issues  will  he  framed  upon  agita- 
tion for  reduced  freight  rates. 

I   am    surprised   that   representatives   of   die   carriers    have   indi- 
cated that  this  proceeding  is  primarily  an  economic  case.     Such 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent  and  undoubtedly  would  lead 
itical   interfere'  great   detriment  of  the  tram 

tion   system. 

1  have  made  tin-  statement  to  the  end  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  our  position  in  introducing  certain  economic 
testimony  in  this  case.  Let  it  he  understood  at  the  outset  that 
..nr    p..-iti..n    is    that    freight    rates    should    be    reduced    only    so    far 

as   there   is   a   reasonable  outlook   for   a   resumption   of   normal 
traffic  and  a  reduction  of  operating  expenses.     1   will  go  further 
ihl  not  normally  expect  a  greater  traffic  than 
that  handled   in   1921   or  a   reduction  of  low  the 

level  for  that  year,  most  assuredly  no  general  reduction  of  rates 
Id  be  undertaken 
We  believe  thai  there  cm  he  a  general  reduction  of  rates  in 
western  territory  without  impairing  the  carriers'  revenues  in  the 
future.  There  are  many  fallacies  in  the  case  which  has  |>ecn 
presented  by  the  railroads,  but  most  of  these  should  ebe  l 
out  in  argument  rather  than  brought  to  your  attention  during  the 
taking  of  testiti 

not   refrain   from   calling   your   attention   to   the   fact   that 
the'   carriers   have    predicated    this   case    upon    a    constructive   year 
which  represents  the  lowest  ebb  of  traffic  for  a  period  of 
and    at  a  time  when  general  deflation  has  resulted  • 
industry.    It  also  is  shown  by  t! 
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Mountain  Tyfe  Passenger  Locomotive 


American  Locomotives  for  the  Manila  Railroad 

Mountain  and  Santa  Fe  Types  Have  an  Unusual  Number  of 
Interchangeable  Parts  to  Facilitate  Maintenance 


Raii.rli.-U3  development  in  the  Philippine  Islands  ha9 
been  quite  meagre.  The  largest  island,  Luzon,  is  served 
by  the  Manila  Railroad  with  headquarters  at  Manila. 
This  road  is  665  miles  long  and  has  a  north  and  a  south 
line  with  branches.  The  rolling  stock,  including  the  new 
locomotives  now  being  received,  consists  of  1 45  locomotives, 
240  passenger  cars  and  1,675  freight  cars.  The  only  other 
railroad  in  the  Philippines  is  the  Philippine  Railroad  on  the 
islands  of  Panay  and  Cebu,  with  205  miles  of  line  authorized 


The  Manila  Railroad  distributes  a  large  part  of  the  im- 
ports, a  considerable  proportion  of  which  are  from  the  United 
States.  On  the  north  line  there  is  inter-island  passenger 
traffic,  while  the  freight  tonnage  consists  largely  of  sugar 
and  tobacco.  On  the  south  line  the  traffic  handled  includes 
cocoanut,  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  hemp  and  lumber.  There  is 
also  the  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  south  and  the 
southern  islands,  connection  being  made  by  boat  at  Hondagua. 
There  are  no  large  cities  along  the  line  of  the  road,  but  there 


Santa    Fe    Type    Freight    Locomotive 


and  13.3  open.  This  is  an  American  enterprise  and  at  present 
has  15  locomotives,  50  passenger  cars  and  198  freight  cars 
in  service. 

The  Philippines  have  a  population  of  10,350,000  and  a 
total  area  of  115,026  square  miles,  of  which  41,000  square 
miles  comprise  the  island  of  Luzon.  Practically  all  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  to  the  annual  amount  of  $137,461,766 
for  imports  and  $142,190,563  for  exports,  pass  through  the 
port  of  Manila.  The  principal  imports  are  wheat  flour,  cotton 
goods,  chemicals,  automobiles,  fish,  paper,  silk,  iron  and 
steel,  while  the  exports  consist  largely  of  copra,  cocoanut  oil, 
hemp,  maguey,  embroideries,  sugar  centrifugal,  raw  sugar, 
tobacco  leaf  and  cigars. 


are  many  small  native  towns.  The  large  majority  of  the 
passengers  are  natives  who  travel  third  class,  but  excellent 
first-class  coaches  are  provided  also,  although  they  are  rarely 
filled. 

The  track  gage  of  both  Philippine  roads  is  42  in.,  which 
is  the  standard  gage  in  Japan  and  is  also  frequently  used 
in  many  other  eastern  countries. 

Much  of  the  equipment  on  the  Manila  Railroad  is  quite 
antiquated  but  the  lack  of  necessary  capital  made  it  impos- 
sible to  replace  the  present  facilities  by  anything  like  the 
amount  of  new  equipment  needed.  The  situation,  however, 
is  being  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  10  new  Moun- 
tain  (4-8-2  type)   locomotives  for  passenger  service  and   1Q 
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Santa  Fe  (2-10-2  type)  locomotive?  for  freight  service,  built 
at  the  Brook?  works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
In  addition,  the  road  received  10  locomotives  last  year  from 
the  H.  K.  Porter  Company  and  is  now  receiving  an  addi- 
tional lot  of  10  more. 

These  are  not  the  first  locomotives  on  this  road  from  the 
United    -  the  American  Locomotive  Company  deliv- 

ered 10  to  the  road  in  1913.  The  old  locomotives  have  made 
tween  shoppings,  which  is  an  excellent  rec- 
ord and  in  excess  of  that  ordinarily  obtained  by  American 
roads.  80,000  mile.-  being  mn.-idered  a  good  general  average. 

In  designing  the  new  locomotives  the  American  T.ocomo- 


Station    at    Hondagua 

live  Company  arranged  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
detail  parts  of  the  two  types  the  same  to  facilitate  mainte- 
nance and  reduce  the  number  of  extra  parts  which  would 
have  to  be  carried  by  a  road  situated  so  far  from  the  point 
of  manufacture.  That  the  designers  succeeded  to  a  high  de- 
gree is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  interchangeable  parts 
include  the  boiler  complete  with  fittings;  cylinders  complete, 
except  height;  valve  motion  parts  with  exception  of  eccentric 
cranks;  trailing  truck;  cab;  tender;  cocks;  valves;  fittings 
and  brake  cylinders.  The  following  parts  also  are  inter- 
changeable except  for  the  modifications  required  because  of 
the  use  of  lateral  motion  driving  boxes  on  the  forward  axle 
of  the  2-10-2  type  locomotive:  Rods,  crank  pins,  driving 
axles,  driving  boxes,  driving  box  saddles,  shoes  and  wedges, 
equalizing  arrangement  details  and  spring  hangers. 

Both  types  of  locomotives  have  2fi  in.  by  28  in   cylinders, 
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Engine    House   at    Hondagua 
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The  2-10  2  type  locomotives,  which  ire  capabli 
18  in.  driven 

15,500 


lb.  on  the  front  truck  and  24,000  ll>.  on  the  trailing  truck. 
The  engine  wheel-base  is  34  ft.  41  in.,  driving  wheel-base 
18  ft.  4  in.  and  rigid  wheel-base  13  ft.  6  in. 

The  4-8-2  type  locomotives,  which  are  capable  of  exerting 
a  trai  i  28,600  lb.,  have  60  in.  drivers  and  weigh 

183,000  lb.,  119,000  lb.  being  on  the  drivi  0  lb.  on 

the  front  truck  and  .S0.000  lb.  on  the  trailing  truck.  The 
engine  wheel-base  is  34  ft.  7  in.  and  driving  wheel-base, 
15  ft.  9  in.  The  tenders  have  a  capacity  of  six  tons  of  coal 
and  5,000  gal.  of  water. 

The  road  on  which  this  equipment  is  to  operate  includes 
1^2  per  cent  grail.-  and  curves  of  150  meters  (492  ft) 
radius. 

The  locomotives  are  provided  with  screw  type  couplings 

having  the  hook,  screw,  clevis,  links  and   screw  crosshead 

of  chrome-vanadium  steel.    The  bumper  and  sills  on 

the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  and  rear  end  of  the  tender 


Construction  Work  on   Southern   Extension  to  Guinayangan 

have  been  designed,  however,  to  allow  for  a  future  applica- 
tion of  M.C.B.  couplers.  The  brake  equipment  was  furnished 
by  the  Vacuum  Brake  Company  of  England  and  in  addition 
to  the  ejector  and  apparatus  for  controlling  the  train  brakes, 
the  locomotives  are  equipped  with  steam  driver  brakes  while 
independent  hand  brakes  are  used  on  the  tender. 

The  equipment  throughout  is  strictlj  modern  and  includes 
Locomotive  Superheater  Company's  superheaters,  pyrometers. 
Security  brick  arches,  Worthington  feedwater  pumps  and 
Uco  7  in.  type  E-3  -team  power  reverse  gear,  Pyle- 
National  electric  headlights  and  Barco  flexible  connections 
in  the  vacuum  brake  piping  between  the  engine  and  tender. 


Over   the    Zatnbftl    River   Near    Victoria    Kails.    Africa 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Discusses  Railroad  Problem 

Railroad  Committee  Proposal  for  Commissioner  General  of 
Transportation  Is  Vigorously  Opposed 


Thk  railroad  question  was  the  chief  subject  considered 
at  a  two-day  session  of  the  conference  of  the  national 
council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  held  at  Washington  on  February  S  and  9.  The  dis- 
cussion centered  around  a  report  of  the  railroad  committee 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  commissioner  general  of  trans- 
portation, to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  whose  duty  would 
be  to  present  the  public  interest  before  government  bodies 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policies  having  to  do  with 
transportation.  This  proposal  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  Alba  B. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  and 
others. 

Report  of  the  Railroad  Committee 

The  report  was  presented  by  George  A.  Post,  president  of 
the  Hudson  River  Bridge  &  Terminal  Association,  chairman 
of  the  railroad  committee.    The  report  said  in  part : 

Your  committee  is  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
hearings  before  the  various  governmental  bodies  that  are  con- 
stantly dealing  with  matters  affecting  interstate  commerce  no 
witness  ever  appears  who  is  authorized  and  equipped  to  present 
the  matters  under  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole.  There  are  usually  able  representatives  of  the 
various  special  interests,  but  there  is  no  official  representative  of 
the  public — no  one  who  is  charged  by  the  government  with  re- 
sponsibility for  making  an  independent  study  of  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  American  people,  and  then  making  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  results  of  that  study, 
available  to  the  rate  making  and  wage  fixing  powers  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  those  whose  attitude  and  contentions  are  liable  to 
have  their  bases  in  their  desire  to  ptomote  their  own  interests 
without  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

In  its  review  of  the  transportation  situation  the  committee 
says: 

Nearly  two  years  have  elapsed  since  Congress  passed  the 
Transportation  Act  returning  the  railroads  to  private  operation. 
At  no  time  during  that  period  have  conditions  been  normal  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world  at  large.  As  a  result  of  the 
great  war  there  has  been  a  world-wide  depression  in  business  and 
a  great  decrease  in  the  volume  of  railroad  traffic  and  in  the  net 
earnings  of  the  roads.  The  gross  revenues  of  the  roads  have  con- 
siderably increased  under  the  new  rate  schedule  established  in 
1920,  but  the  cost  of  operation  has  remained  so  high  that  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  railways  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
remained  very  inadequate.  In  1921,  for  example,  the  net  railway 
operating  income  was  only  2.9  per  cent  'of  the  tentative  value  of 
the  property  as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— less  than  one-half  of  the  6  per  cent  authorized  in  the  act.  and 
an  amount  quite  insufficient  to  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  the 
re-establishment  of  railroad  credit. 

Many  of  the  conditions  which  limit  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
roads are  entirely  beyond  the  direct  control  of  Congress  or  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
or  the  railroads  themselves.  Nevertheless,  each  of  these  agencies 
is  now  engaged  in  making  a  comprehensive  and  nation-wide  ef- 
fort to  bring  together  information  and  develop  constructive  pro- 
posals in  the  hope  of  restoring  normal  conditions  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  hearings  on  "Modifications  of  the  Transportation 
Act,"  at  which  proposals  to  repeal  the  statutory  rule  of  rate-mak- 
ing and  to  repeal  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  regulate  interstate  rates  when  they  discriminate  against 
interstate  commerce  were  carefully  considered.  The  committee 
has  not  yet  submitted  its  report,  but  the  official  record  of  the  hear- 
ings contains  a  large  amount  of  testimony  which  tends  to  show 
that  these  two  provisions  of  the  act  are  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  they  have  been  administered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress  when  it 
included  them  in  the  act. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  is  also  conduct- 


ing a  series  of  hearings  on  railroad  revenues  and  expenses  with 
a  view  to  determine  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  railroads  since  March  1.  1920,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  means  of  bringing  about  a  condition  that  will  warrant 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  reducing  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates.  The  testimony  of  railroad  executives  and  the  tes- 
timony of  railroad  security  owners  at  these  hearings  have  been 
carefully  reported  to  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  special  publications  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Communication,  and  the  testimony  of 
railroad  employees,  railroad  shippers,  and  other  witnesses  at  the 
hearings  will  be  reported  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  completed. 

Almost  every  interest  affected  by  railroad  transportation  has 
already  submitted  voluminous  testimony  to  the  Senate  committee 
during  these  hearings,  and  has  brought  to  its  attention  a  great 
variety  of  plans  for  improving  the  situation  by  amending  or  re- 
pealing certain  provisions  of  the  act.  In  December,  1921,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing 
the  act.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  in  his  testimony  that  the 
business  men  of  the  country  regard  the  act  as  a  strong  piece  of 
constructive  legislation  and  on  their  behalf  urged  Congress  not  to 
amend  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  until  they  have  been 
tested  under  normal  peace  conditions. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  appointed  by 
Congress  in  July,  1921,  is  also  holding  a  series  of  hearings  that 
have  an  important  bearing  on  transportation.  This  commission 
is  investigating  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  agriculture, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  marketing  and  transportation  facil- 
ities of  the  country  with  a  view  to  recommending  legislation  which 
will  in  the  opinion  of  this  Congressional  body  tend  to  remedy 
existing  conditions.  As  yet  it  has  submitted  only  a  preliminary 
report,  but  it  has  announced  that  in  its  final  report  it  will  include 
the  results  of  a  nation-wide  study  of  transportation  conditions  as 
they  affect  agriculture. 

The  Railroad  La'bor  Board  is  sitting  in  almost  continuous  ses- 
sion in  its  effort  to  fix  wages  and  working  conditions  that  will  be 
just  and  reasonable,  not  only  to  railroad  employees,  but  to  the 
railroads  themselves,  to  users  of  railroad  transportation  and  to 
the  general  public.  The  board  has  alreadv  made  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  large  classes  of  railroad 
employees,  and  it  is  now  considering  the  possibility  of  further  re- 
ductions. It  has  set  aside  many  of  the  rules  included  in  the  na- 
tional agreements  governing  working  conditions  that  were  in 
effect  during  the  war,  and  has  formulated  new  rules  to  take  their 
place.  The  board  is  proceeding  in  an  orderly  wav  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  hv  the  Transportation  Act  and'ff 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  if  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue its  work  with  full  public  support  it  will  be  able  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  railroad  la'bor  cost  that  can  and  will  be 
translated  into  a  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

Further   Investigations 

iTimiI,ltCrState  Commerce  Commission  commenced  on  December 
14,  1921  a  general  investigation  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  if  any,  further  reductions  in  rates  *  *  *  can  lawfully  be 
required  by  order  of  the  commission  *  *  *  upon  any  com- 
modities or  descriptions  of  traffic  and  also  to  determine  what 
will  constitute  a  fair  return  from  and  after  March  1  1922  under 
section  15a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  'railroad  ex- 
ecutives have  already  completed  their  testimony  at  these  hearings. 
I  hey  maintain  that  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  in  each  important 
traffic  section  of  the  country  are  at  the  present  time  whollv 
inadequate,  and  that  if  these  revenues  are  further  reduced  by 
a  reduction  in  rates  it  would  inevitably  result  in  financial  disaster 
tor  many  of  the  railroads  without  bringing  any  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  industries.  They  assert  that  a  general  reduction 
ot  rates  at  this  time  would  prevent  the  railroads  from  making 
adequate  preparation  for  the  expected  revival  of  business,  and 
would  tend  to  make  it  ,mpossible  for  the  industries  to  obtain  neces- 
sary transportation  service  when  normal  traffic  is  restored. 

Representatives  of  the  shippers  are  now  testifying  before  the 
commission.  In  almost  everv  instance  they  urge  large  and  im- 
mediate reductions  m  freight  rates,  expressing  the  belief  that  such 
reductions  would  result  in  an  increase  in  traffic  and  presumably  in 
an  increase  in  the  revenues  of  the  roads.  The  railroad  exec- 
utives do  not  share  this  belief. 

Vnur  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  proceed- 
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■  these  various  investigations  as  tar  as  they  have  gone.    We 
presume  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficult  questions  now 

ring   the  official  agencies   that   have   been   establisl 
interstate  commerce.     In  due  time  these  questions  will  be 
i  ncies  according  to  their  best   lights.     Your 
committee   is   much   impressed,  however,  by   the    tact   that  at  the 
re   the   various   governmental   bodies   that  are  con- 
stantly   dealing    with    mat:  mmerce    no 
-  ever  appears  who  is  authorized  and  equipped  to  present  the 
matters    under   consideration    from   the    standpoint    of   the    public 
There  are  usually  able  representatives  of  the  various 
special    interests,    but    there    is    no    official    representative    of    the 
public — no  one  who  is  charged  by  the  government   with   respon- 
for   making   an    independent   study   of   the    transportation 
I  the  American  people  and  then  making,  at  the  discretion 
of   the    President  of   the    United    States,   the   results   of   that 
available  to  the  rate  making  and  wage  fixing  powers  to  neutral- 
ize the  influence  of  those  whose  attitude  and  contentions  arc  liable 
to  have  their  bases  in  their  desire  t < >  promote  theil    own  interests 
without  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  2,s.  page  273. 

Railway  Business  Association   Opposes  Report 

.Mr.  Johnson  -aid  the  Railway  Business  Association 
unanimously  adopted  in  annual  meeting  on  February  1  a 
resolution  opposing  the  I  nation  of  a  commissioner  general  of 
transportation  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
railroad  committee,  anil  specified  the  following  reason:  An 
officer  designated  a.-  the  President's  representative  to  discuss 
railway  problem-  with  committees  of  Congress  and  federal 
agencies,  including  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
would  be  a  wholly  new  feature  in  our  government,  for  which 
the  association  sees  no  occasion  and  in  which  it  fear-  tin 
ility  of  pressure  tending  to  impair  the  independence  of 
those  charged  with  railway  regulation  or  legislation. 

The  general  executive  committee,  which  on  January  .-il 
unanimously  recommended  such  action,  requested  him  to  ap- 
pear at  this  meeting,  support  that  resolution  and  advance  an 
alternative  proposal  for  a  channel  through  which  organized 
business  can  impress  its  view-  respecting  railways  upon  fed- 
eral officers  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  in  part: 

from  time  to  time  receive  communica- 
sident   in  his  official  capacity.     Hitherto   such 

advice   has   come  either   directly   from   the   President   or   through 

ibjecl   and  •>»  ing 
oility    therefor    directly    or     indirectly    t>>    tin      President 

mes  informed 

rough  channels  other  than  these.    When 

pursued   it   is   in   his  capacity   n  I  tit   but 

,  what- 
for  the 
unofficially  and  without  government  n 

What  ■   that    an    individual    shall   expn 

:    in   rc- 
n  sponsibility. 
i  ct  In    ;-  not  an  i  m| 
left    personally   bin  rernment. 

|i  p  trtments      i 
ng  recommendations  to  the  President. 
■    r  and 
1 1 1  ad 
• 

lain  of 

ithority  in  the 

•  I  until 

•  in     In 

the  un 


which  is  sought  to  be  made  official,  formal  and  permanent  through 
the   creation   of   a   commissioner   general    of   transportation.      As 
applied   to   the   commission   it   is   a  departure   in   our   process  of 
ment. 

So  long  as  we  keep  our  legislative  and  executive  separate.  Con- 
gress has  an  independence  for  us  to  maintain.  Executive  pressure 
i  break  down  that  inde|>endence.  Administrative  boards 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  terms  of  their 
establishment  are  still  further  protected.  Such  boards  are  quasi- 
judicial  and  quasi-expert.  They  adjudicate  right  and  wrong  and 
they  also  exercise  business  discretion.  Hither  function  involves 
judgment.  The  commissioners  concentrate  upon  their  subject. 
They  have  a  cumulative  experience.  They  have  a  broad  basis  of 
comparison  and  familiarity  with  precedents.  They  carry  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  aggregate  results  of  their  work.  Their  judg- 
ments are  those  of  an  authority.  Not  even  the  Supreme  Court 
-  those  judgments  except  as  to  the  single  aspect  of  juris- 
diction.  Either  the  statute  bestows  a  given  power  or  it  do< 
If  it  does,  the  board  has  the  last  word. 

i  (rderly  procedure  is  of  the  essence.  Independence  is  vital. 
Clamor  is  the  petulance  of  those  seeking  privileges.  Pressure  i.- 
scandalous.  To  Congress  the  President  or  his  subordinates  may 
suggest  policies,  but  contrary  to  the  common  habit  of  thought  the 
ite  Commerce  Commission  is  an  arm  not  of  Congress  but 
of  the  government  as  a  whole,  created  by  joint  action  of  C 
and  the   President,  and   its   limits  defined  by  the   Supreme  Court. 

If  the  proposed  commissioner  did  not  exert  influence  he  would 
be  useless.  If  he  did,  he  would  be  mischievous.  The  basic  idea 
is  meddlesomeness.  If  the  executive  department  has  jurisdiction 
it  can  carry  out  its  views  without  appeal  to  any  other  branch 
of  the  government.  If  the  executive  department  lacks  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  ought  to  have  the  remedy  is  to  confer  the  jurisdiction 
with  power,  not  to  set  up  advisory  functions.  If  a  branch  of  the 
government  other  than  the  executive  has  jurisdiction  and  this 
is  a  mistake  the  jurisdiction  should  be  placed  elsewhere  or  the 
function  abolished.  If  it  is  where  it  belongs  the  tribunal  carrying 
the  responsibility  should  be  respected  ami  kept  free  from  executive 
encroachment. 

i  o  ordination  is  a  ghastly  nightmare.  As  we  learned  in  the 
war,  attempts  at  it  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster.     The  only 

lie  course  when  two  authorities  conflict  is  to  pla 
above  the  other  with  power  not  to  advise  but  to  decide.  The  most 
conspicuous  field  of  conflict  actual  or  apprehended  is  between 
ommission  and  the  labor  board.  We  doubt  that  public 
opinion  is  sufficiently  crystallized  to  formulate  a  remedy  but  what- 
ever the  remedy  the  co-ordination  should  unify  power  and  not 
amplify  advice. 

Outcome  Government  Ownership 

If  we  fail  in  the  pr  -rut  with  regulation 

will   be  government  ownership.      I   do  not  know   of  an)    competent 
■-   it.      If  we  cannot  rcgulat.  ..    can- 

didate banking  -  or  agriculture  or   labor.     If  the 

must   own   and  "    these 

activities.      When   that   time   comes   the   nup-m.i-.ir-   may   continue 
i   a  certain    North   American  area  the   I  States,   but   it 

will  not  In-  the  kind  51  ites  you  and  1  think  worth  living 

in  or  preserving.     The  background  of  this  railway  problem  i-  our 
whole    political   and    economic   life.     The   railroads   are   tl 
We  must  hold  it. 
Whether   we   bold  that  trench  or  not  will  depend  upon  our  rail 

way   pohc>    and    its  administration,     Adequacy    of   incomi 

Statutory    aim    of    regulation    is    lighting    for    il 
the    fori 

Adequacy  of  income  in  it-  practical  application  by  the  In' 
Commerce  Commission  is  lighting 

t  and  irresponsible  pressure      Upon  tins  aspect  the 

not  spoken 

business  should  provide  and  maintain  means 

own    fi  nion    upon    railroad    que-' 

ition   or   legislation       In   that    .! 
ne  much.     It  could  do  much  mon       It   would 
Fortune  if  tb 
commit  iuld  li  ad  to  the  drv  elopn 

prehen  Such  a  result 

■i    ,ill   know   that   tin    object   in   tin    minds  of  the   i 
.  on, in  • 
and  p-  of  our  trai  item 

Alexander  W.  Smith   F.uors   Report 

Mi a.iiuIi  r  \Y.  Smith,  of  Atlanta.  Ga  -poke  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  in  advocating  the  report  I  he  right  solution 
of  the  railroad  question,  he  said,  involves  ultimately  tl 

emmenl  of  the  United  State-      ["he 
defect  in  mir  system  <>f  railway  regulation  has  been  that  the 
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regulating  body  has  had  presented  to  it  a  mere  contest  be- 
tween selfish  interests  and  the  general  good  has  had  no 
counsel  in  court  to  represent  its  interests.  That  process  of 
continual  contest  before  regulating  bodies  has  been  the  great- 
est enemy  the  carriers  have  had  to  confront.  He  said  the  plan 
was  not  original  with  the  committee  and  quoted  statements  by 
Alfred  P.  Thorn  advocating  the  creation  of  a  commissioner  of 
transportation,  a  bureau  of  transportation  or  some  agency  to 
present  the  public  interest  to  the  rate-making  power.  Mr. 
Smith  said  there  is  absolutely  no  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  innumerable  agencies  that  are  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  transportation.  He  had  ascertained  that 
there  are  42  separate  federal  agencies  that  have  some  func- 
tions to  perform  with  reference  to  transportation,  besides  the 
regulating  bodies  of  48  states.  Yet,  he  said,  the  great  prob- 
lem that  stands  behind  it  all  goes  by  default  and  decisions 
are  rendered  without  its  ever  being  heard.  How  can  there  be 
a  readjustment  of  rates  and  costs,  he  asked,  with  one  body 
determining  60  per  cent  of  the  costs  and  another  fixing  the 
rates?  ''We  have  a  beautiful  machine,  but  no  driver  at  the 
wheel,  and  we  are  getting  nowhere.  The  great  problem  facing 
the  country  is  the  problem  of  public  control  coincident  with 
private  initiative  and  enterprise.  In  self-preservation  we  will 
have  to  have  government  ownership  unless  that  problem  can 
be  solved.  The  idea  of  the  committee  is  to  put  upon  the 
President  the  responsibility  of  selecting  some  one  who  can 
act  for  him  in  studying  how  to  bring  to  a  common  purpose 
the  work  of  the  various  agencies." 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  plan  would  inject  politics 
into  the  situation,  Mr.  Smith  said  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  politics  in  the  transportation  question  for  several  years. 
He  argued  that  the  recommendation  does  not  provide  for  a 
political  officer  and  said  that  for  that  reason  it  was  not  pro- 
posed that  the  commissioner  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  President  will  have  ordi- 
nary intelligence  enough  to  select  a  man  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  himself,  because  what  he  does  would  be  the  direct 
act  of  the  President.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  when 
President  Harding  came  to  appoint  a  new  director  general  of 
railroads  the  proclamation  was  filled  out  and  signed  before 
he  ever  saw  the  man.  The  appointment  was  made  because 
of  his  previous  familiarity  with  the  problems  connected  with 
the  liquidation  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  without 
any  question  of  political  consideration. 

Redfield  Says  Department  of  Commerce 

Now  Has  Authority 

W.  C.  Redfield,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said  that 
he  violated  no  confidence  in  stating  that  the  committee  had 
consulted  Secretary  Hoover  on  the  subject  and  that  he  thought 
the  functions  proposed  might  well  be  reposed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  However,  Mr.  Redfield  said,  both  the 
committee  and  the  secretary  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  organic  act  creating  that  department  makes  it  its  duty 
to  foster,  promote  and  develop  various  things  including  ''the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  United  States."  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  while  he  was  secretary  the  department  had 
intervened  in  the  rate  case  of  the  Solvay  Process  Company 
against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  direc- 
tor general  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  against 
which  the  company  was  complaining  was  a  matter  that  in- 
terested the  entire  public.  Mr.  Redfield  said  the  department 
also  has  authority  to  make  from  time  to  time  investigations 
and  reports  concerning  commerce  and  transportation  and  its 
powers  in  this  respect  are  very  broad  and  comprehensive, 
being  stated  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 
Elliott  Opposes  Reopening  of  Congressional  Debate 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
chairman  of  the  Chamber's  committee  on  transportation  and 


communication,  earnestly  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  report 

at  this  time  without  full  and  careful  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  other  organizations  which  are 
studying  the  same  question.  Without  discussing  in  detail 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  itself,  he  opposed  reopening  the 
discussion  in  Congress  on  the  transportation  act  because  of 
the  danger,  if  the  door  is  once  opened,  of  demolishing  the 
entire  act  before  there  has  been  an  opportunity  to  fullv  try 
it  out.  The  act  is  not  perfect,  he  said,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
five  or  six  years  of  nationwide  debate  and  now  represents  a 
guidepost.  To  tell  Congress  now  that  it  should  be  changed 
would  be  to  reopen  the  entire  question.  "Once  open  Pan- 
dora's box,"  he  said,  "and  you  do  not  know  what  you  will 
get  out  of  it."  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  is 
now  at  work  studying  what  changes  in  the  transportation 
act  may  be  worth  considering  in  the  future,  and  organizations 
of  bankers  and  farmers  are  studying  the  same  question  and 
there  is  consultation  among  them. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Elliott  said:  "The  railroads  are  com- 
mon carriers  of  people  and  property,  but  they  are  not  common 
carriers  of  all  the  economic  troubles  of  this  country.  Let  us 
have  a  holiday  for  two  years  in  the  discussion  of  the  railway 
problem  and  let  us  go  ahead  and  tend  to  business." 

Emil  r.  Albrecht,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse, 
opposed  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  it  would  merely  in- 
crease the  number  of  regulating  bodies  instead  of  helping  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  His  organization  for  four  years 
has  voted  in  favor  of  discontinuing  some  of  the  regulatory 
bodies  and  "letting  business  take  more  care  of  itself."  The 
proposed  commissioner,  he  said,  would  not  have  any  authority 
except  to  meddle  with  other  legally  constituted  authorities. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  also  opposed  the  report,  saying  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Elliott. 

Following  the  conference  the  board  of  directors  is  to  de- 
cide, after  having  ascertained  the  reaction  of  the  council, 
which  was  plainly  unfavorable,  whether  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  chamber. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Wednesday,  Herbert  Hoover, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  discussed  the  subject  of  "Consoli- 
dated Transportation,"  and  Senator  A.  B.  Cummins,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  spoke  on 
"The  Transportation  Question  from  Different  Points  of 
View." 

At  the  session  on  Thursday,  T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president 
of  the  Erie,  was  to  speak  on  the  transportation  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  railroads,  and  W.  S.  Dickey,  presi- 
dent of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Products  Company,  was  to 
discuss  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  shipper. 


A  Signal  Box  on  the  Midland  Railway,  England 


Hearings  Before  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 

McAdoo  Makes  Supplementary  Statement — Manufacturers  Urge 
Consolidation  of  Labor  Board  and  I.  C.  C. 


WG  Mi  A former  director  general  of  railroads, 
completed  his  statement  before  the  Senate  com 
•  mittee  on  interstate  commerce  on  February  2.  He 
made  an  addition  to  the  statement  which  was  abstrai  ted  partly 
in  last  week's  issue  and  partly  elsewhere  in  this  week's  issue, 
but  he  was  questioned  very  little  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  Senator  Cummins 
said  thai  Mr  McAdoo  had  been  devoting  much  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  more  extreme  criticisms  that  had  been  made  oi 
1  control,  but  that  criticism  of  inefficiency  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  was  not  the  prominent  note  taken  by  the 
railway  executives  in  their  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Their  testimony  was  directed  to  showing  that  the  large  in- 
to expenditures  in  1920  could  not  have  been  avoided 
by  the  railroads  because  of  conditions  created  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  they  were  attempting  to  justify  their 
own  expenses. 

tor  Cummins  also  referred  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  railroad  service  under  federal  control  in 
which  he  had  used  the  figure  of  $714,000,000  as  representing 
the  di  fii  it  of  the  Class  I  roads.  He  pointed  out  that  this  did 
the  entire  cost  of  federal  control,  as  indicated  by 
rger  figures  since  used  by  Director  General  Davis.  .Mr. 
Mi  Woo  replied  that  the  $714,000,000  was,  of  course,  merel) 
the  deficit  from  the  operation  of  the  Class  I  roads  and  that 
Mr.  Bines'  report  had  shown  a  deficit  of  some  $900,000,000 
when  the  losses  from  water  lines,  the  I'ullm.m  Company  and 
the   ,  ■  pany    were   taken    into  consideration.     He 

or  General  Davis  had   added  some  $300,- 
10  in  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  liquidation  and  that 
this  included  payments  to  short  lines,  a  large  item  on  accounl 
of   tin    Minnesota    lire.-,   the   adjustment   of   materials   and 
3Upplii  well   as   undermaintenance,   etc,      Senator 

Cummins  said  he  still  thought  that  when  the  accounts  were 
finally  settled  the  government  would  -till  be  behind  at  least 
$1,300,000,000. 

Increased  Costs  Not  Exceptional 
Mr.  McAdoo  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  statement  also 
me  comparisons  of  the  increased  cost  of  production  in 
rge   industries,  to  -how  thai   increased  cost  of 
railroads  under  federal  control  was  not  ex- 
ception        ll       lid  thai  in  his  opinion  the  two  outstanding 
for  tin   increased  cosl  in  1920,  aside  from  the  addi 
th     li       of  i  ulting 

mined  operation  and  the  fact  thai  the  railroads  greatl) 
Lsed    their   maintenance    expenditun      during    th 
months'  gu  ir.mtv  period      ll      lid  >  bowed  an  in 

n  mainten  >•  iitures  during 
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arm  of  the  government,  protected  the  stock  and  bondholders 
and  had  saved  the  railroads  instead  of  ruining  them  as 
asserted.  He  said  that  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  about 
the  railroad  situation  at  the  present  time  i-  that  the  railroad 
transportation  machine  is  in  large  part  obsolete. 

Senator  Cummins  has  indicated  that  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  the  railroads  to  introduce  rebuttal  testimony 
in  reply  to  that  of  Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  McAdoo  and  the  labor 
representatives. 

Manufacturers  Urge  Consolidation 

of  Labor  Board  and  I.  C.  C. 

The  consolidation  of  the  functions  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Hoard  with  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so 
that  a  single  tribunal  composed  exclusively  of  representatives 
of  the  public  and  regulating  railroad  expense  as  well  as  in- 
come through  a  single  body,  was  advocated  on  February  3 
before  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  50,000  manufacturers 
throughout  the  United  States,  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Industrial  Council.  The  committee,  headed  by  C.  S.  Walker, 
director  of  the  Iowa  Manufacturers'  Association,  said  in  part: 

Uninterrupted  and  importation  at  reasonable  cost  is 

as  essential   to  the   vitalit)    ot  our   industrial  and  commercial   life 
as  the  unimpeded   circulation  of  the  Mood  to  the  health  of  the 
human   body.     The   technical   problem   must   be   met   by   railway 
Mien t .  but  thi  n  principles  in  which  every  citizen 

I  because  they  affect  the  integrity  of  his  social 
life.     These  the  industrial  of  the  United  States  have 

endeavored   to  assemble  and  state  in  simple  terms  thai  we  ma] 
have  a  common  starting  point  from  which  to  approach  this 
question. 

These  conclusions  are  not  hastilj  expressed  but  were  carefully 
formulated  aftei    studj   b]  committee  and  weri 

mittcd  to  each  stati  n,   subjected  to  analysis  and  dis- 

i  ussion,  and  rlustrial 

associations  authorized  to  speak  for  substantially  50,000  American 
manufacturers. 

They  are  nol  submitted  a-  representing  merely  a  manufacturer's 

viewpoint  but   that  of  citizens  whose  active  business  life  has  led 

them   to   realize   the   necessity   for   securing  effective   recognition 

m     American    transportation.      B)    that    form 

nmunication   we  live  and  move  and  haw  our  being,    The 

quicker    our    i  nize    the    necessity    for    preserving   its 

operation,   the  protection   which  must  tic  given  our 

and  the  recognition  of  social  obligation  which  must  be 

I    from   management   and   men   in   that    service,   the  more 

quickly   we   will   sta  nditions  undei    which   this  great 

social  instrumentality  operates  and  relieve  ourselves  of  th< 

shadov  i  '    its    iinanei.il    breakdown    or    the    arbitrary 

mil  rrupl 

To  produce  thi<  result  the  committee  urged  thai  th 
lowing  affirmative  principles  be  recognized: 
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obligation  to  give  uninterrupted  and  efficient  service  at  reasonable 
rates. 

(7)  That  the  right  of  intervention  by  representatives  of  the 
public,  for  good  cause  shown,  before  federal  administrative 
tribunals,  including  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  ought  to  be 
affirmatively  recognized  by  appropriate  amendment  to  existing 
legislation. 

(8)  That  National  transportation  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
Congress  exclusively,  and  any  recession  of  authority  in  such  field, 
to  state  tribunals,  is  retrogressive  and  injurious  to  industrial  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  to  orderly  expansion  of  transportation 
facilities. 

(9)  That  all  National  or  State  legislation  imposing  artificial 
economic  burdens  upon  the  cost  of  transportation,  of  which  the 
Adamson  Act  and  "full  crew"  laws  are  typical  National  and  local 
examples,  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Objects  to  Classification  of  Officers 

Charles  G.  Poirier,  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Order  of 
Supervisors,  an  organization  of  some  5,000  supervisory  offi- 
cials, testified  before  the  Committee  on  February  8  and  urged 
the  elimination  of  the  classification  of  "subordinate  officers" 
in  the  transportation  act  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  this 
classification  has  been  to  give  the  shop  crafts  and  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  an  opportunity  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  the  supervisory  officials,  such  as  foremen,  destroying  the 
status  which  many  of  them  had  claimed  as  officials,  and  that 
this  is  the  cause  of  inefficiency  in  railroad  operation  because 
it  tends  to  deprive  the  foremen  of  any  control  over  the  em- 
ployees. Senators  Cummins,  Poindexter  and  Fernald  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  this  testimony,  saying  that  if  this  has 
been  the  effect  it  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the 
classification  of  subordinate  officers,  which  was  put  into  the 
act  at  the  instance  of  organizations  of  train  dispatchers  and 
yardmasters  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  differentiate 
an  intermediate  class  of  men  who  were  between  the  recognized 
official  class  and  the  employees. 

Mr.  Poirier  said  that  the  supervisory  officers  lost  control  of 
their  men  to  a  considerable  extent  during  federal  control,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  them  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
organized  employees  when  the  latter,  if  dismissed  for  cause, 
were  able  through  their  organizations  to  get  themselves  rein- 
stated with  pay  for  the  time  lost.  He  estimated  the  efficiency 
of  the  employees  under  these  conditions  at  70  per  cent,  and 
said  that  after  the  signing  of  the  national  agreements  it 
dropped  to  60  or  65  per  cent.  "Labor  felt  supreme,"  he  said, 
"and  their  power  and  influence  were  felt  on  all  sides.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  gave  notice  that  all  employees 
and  all  foremen,  unless  they  became  members  of  the  crafts, 
would  lose  their  jobs.  Then  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, acting  under  the  law,  placed  the  supervisory  fore- 


men on  a  plane  with  the  labor  organizations  under  the  guise 
of  "subordinate  officials,"  which  classification  had  been 
placed  in  the  law  at  the  instance  of  the  labor  organizations 
and  certain  organizations  of  disloyal  supervisory  officials 
whose  motto  was  that  they  couldn't  get  any  thing  for  their 
members  unless  they  were  so  classified.  A  large  part  of  the 
increase  in  operating  expenses  into  which  this  committee  is 
inquiring  results  directly  from  this  separation  of  the  super- 
visory officers  from  the  official  family  to  which  they  right- 
fully belong. 

Purpose  of  Organization 

"Our  organization  was  formed  in  1918  for  self-protection 
by  the  conservative  and  progressive  class  of  supervisory  offi- 
cials who  objected  to  being  separated  from  the  official  family 
and  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  crafts  of  the  men  we  super- 
vise. We  objected  strenuously  to  the  Spencer  amendment 
which  placed  the  classification  of  subordinate  officials  in  the 
act  but  the  yardmasters,  train  dispatchers,  storekeepers  and 
some  others  formed  their  own  organizations,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee will  allow  me  to  express  my  own  opinion  or  perhaps 
my  imagination,  I  may  say  that  the  purpose  is  to  hand  those 
organizations  over  to  the  federation  later  just  as  the  shop 
crafts  were  first  organized  separately  and  then  taken  over. 

"Unless  we  can  correct  this  situation  we  must  go  into  the 
crafts,  too.  The  recognition  of  subordinate  officials  as  a 
separate  class  has  given  the  federation  an  opportunity  to 
dominate  the  supervisory  officials  whom  it  has  placed  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  employees.  It  is  legislating  for  them,  it 
calls  them  'scabs'  in  case  of  a  strike,  which  it  could  not  do  if 
they  were  considered  as  officers,  and  we  can  do  nothing  to 
help  ourselves.    We  are  losing  members  daily." 

When  Senator  Cummins  said  that  the  separate  classifica- 
tion had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  nomina- 
tions to  and  giving  representation  before  the  Labor  Board. 
Mr.  Poirier  said  his  organization  does  not  want  to  go  before 
the  Labor  Board.  Its  members  consider  themselves  as  offi- 
cers, although  certain  organizations,  such  as  the  train 
dispatchers,  prefer  to  use  labor  union  tactics  and  go  before 
the  board.  He  insisted  that  the  term  subordinate  officials  is 
a  misnomer,  that  all  officers  are  subordinate  to  some  one, 
from  the  vice-president  down  to  the  section  boss. 

"As  it  stands  today  the  federation  can  say  that  we  are  no 
different  from  the  crafts,  and  we  can't  hold  our  jobs  much 
longer  unless  we  affiliate  with  the  crafts.  We  have  tried  to 
assert  our  status  as  officers  but  the  pressure  is  getting  too  hot. 
This  committee  must  help  us  out  if  the  railroads  are  to  be 
saved,"  Mr.  Poirier  said. 


I'h,  i, .  hv   Underwood  &   r„dcrwocd 
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Employees  in  th  I  &    North   Western 

.it  Chicago,  have  been   notified   that  they  will   ha 

Saturd  ns      It  is  reported  that  vacations  will 

be  curtailed. 

The  Maintenance  of  Way  Club  of  Chicago  will  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  the  Auditorium   Ho)  o    at  6  p.  m., 

on   February  15,  at  which  tini  t.  engineer  main- 

tenance of  way  of  the  Belt  Railway,  Chicago,  will  present    i 
paper  on  the  maintenance  of  railroad  crossings. 

The  Repeal  of  the  Full-crew  Law,  of  New  York,  which 
has  been  in  force  since  1913,  is  proposed  in  bills  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  last  week  by  Senator  Wiswall  and  Vs 
semblyman  Mastick.  These  bills  provide  that  the  Public 
Service  Commission  shall  be  authorized  to  determine  tin- 
number  of  men  to  be  required  in  a  train  crew. 

J.    G.    Sullivan,   consulting   engineer,    Winnipeg,    Man 
merly  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific   Railway, 
West,   was   elected  president   of   the   Engineering   Institute   ol 
■'  i  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Montreal,  Que.,  on  January 
24    and    25.      Mr.    Sullivan    was    president    of    the    American 
Railway   Engineering  Association  during   1917-18. 

A  New  Thawing  Shed  has  jusl  been  put  in  service  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  coal  terminal,  at  South  Amboy,  X.  J., 
where  coal  for  New  York  City  and  the  \tlantic  Seaboard  is 
delivered  to  boats.  This  shed  accommodates  20  ears  at  one 
aid  cost  about  $100,000  It  is  448  feet  long  and 
contains  two  tracks.  The  cars  being  placed  inside  the 
shed,  the  doors  are  locked,  and  air  is  forced  by  power- 
ful blowers  over  steam  radiators  and  heated  to  between 
200  and  250  degrees.  It  is  forced  through  long  concrete  ducts 
which  have  outlets  underneath  the  cars,  located  at  inl 
of  about   six  feet.     The   thawing   takes   fro  twelve 

the  average  time  being  about  three  hours. 

John  N.  Hasson,  of   Tyrone.  Pa.,  locomotive  engineman  of 

the   Pennsylvania   Railroad,   who   was   retired   on    February    1, 

after   an   active   service   of  -11    years   on    the   Tyrone    Division. 

32  years  of   which   he   was   a   passenger  runner,   says   that   he 

has   worked    41    Christmas   days    and    40   New    Years,    having 

l    Years  of  this  year  owing   to  illness      <  >f  all   the 

this    time,    he    worked    all    but    three.      He 

lisciplined    for   an    infraction   of   the    rules   of    thi 

ny,  and   lias  been   in   only   one  accident   of  any   account 

That     was    when     I  nger    engineman    on    the 

-non    Branch.     While    running   at    regular    speed    the 

suddenly    turned    over   and    rammed   her    stack    in    the 

'        Mr.    Hasson    suffered    injuries    about    the    band,    but 

n  duty  onlj    : 

Additional  Directors  of  A.  R.  A. 

\ddil  the    American  Railway 

For  the 
;.  Julius  Krut  mthern 


Reports  on   Excess  Earnings   Due  April   1 

The  fnterstatt  Commerce  Commission  has  extended  the  date 
on  or  before  which  railroad  returns  showing  any  excess  earnings 
the  value  for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1920,  shall  be  tiled,  from  February  1  to  April  1.  Representations 
were  made  to  the  commission  that  the  time  fixed  in  the  order  of 
January  16  for  the  filing  of  returns  was  not  sufficient. 


Tentative  Valuations 

immission  has  issued  tentative 
valuations  in  which  it  reports  the  final  values  as  follows: 
Franklin  &  Pittsylvania.  1916,  property  used.  $404,308; 
property  owned,  $328,308;  Fort  Worth  Union  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, 1916,  property  owned,  (210,230;  Greenwich  &  Johnson- 
ville,  1916,  property  owned,  (901,912;  Gainesville  &  North- 
western   1916,   property   owned,  $517,248. 


Railway  Revenues  for  December 

A  preliminary  compilation  of  railway  revenues  and  expenses 
for  December  for  163  roads  gives  a  net  operating  income  of 
$39,555,000  as  compared  with  $3,930,000  for  December,  1920.  For 
these  roads  the  revenues  decreased  23  per  cent  but  the  expenses 
show  a  decrease  of  31 .2  per  cent.  The  December  returns  have 
been  difficult  to  estimati  \  smaller  number  of  roads  showed 
a  greater  net  operating  income  than  is  shown  for  163  companies 
but  many  of  the  reports  received   later  showed  deficits. 


Employees   Fined  for  Theft 

Eleven  employees  of  the  New  York  Central,  arrested  last  Sep- 
i  on  charges  of  theft  of  goods  from  freight  ears,  were  last 
ned  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  White  Plains,  X.  V.,  in 
amounts  from  $100  to  $300  each,  with  the  alternative  of  serving 
jail  sentences  if  the  fines  were  not  paid  Most  of  the  men  have 
families  and  they  were  allowed  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
receiving  stolen  goods.  Some  of  them  said  it  was  necessary  to 
join   thi  of  thieves  in  order   to  bold   their  jobs;  and   it 

ited  that  one  of  them  had  resigned  his  place  in  order  to 
escape  the  "system."  Two  of  the  culprits  were  passenger  con- 
ductors  and   one   was    i    \ardtnastcr. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Welding  Society 

The  first  monthly  issue  of  the  proceedings  oi  the  American 
Welding  Society,  dated  January,  1922,  has  recently  been  published. 
The  proceedings  are  6  in.  by  9  in.  in  size  and  the  first  number 
.■int. uu-  It  pages  '  opies  of  each  issue  will  be  mailed  to  each 
paid-up   member. 

\    regulai    program  has   been  laid  out    t'»r   the  proceedings  and 

each     issue    will    contain    editorials,    news    of    the    various     local 

i    the   American   Bun  1U      t    Welding,  a   list   of 

new   in.  mployment  service  bulletin,  important  technical 

bimn. 
the  industry,  and  a 
bibliography   of   current    welding   literature 


Erie   Shops  Leased 
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ing  that  railroads  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  state  com- 
missions to  see  if  action  in  this  direction  cannot  be  obtained  in 
all  of  the  states.  A  similar  order  lia<  been  issued  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Nevada ;  and  it  applies  the  rule  not  only 
to  automobile  stages  (passenger-carrying  vehicles)  but  also  to 
trucks  encaged  in  the  transportation  of  explosives  or  inflammable 
liquids 

Pennsylvania-Labor    Board    Case    Delayed 

The  controversy  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Rail- 
road  Labor  Board  has  been  again  postponed:  hearings  will 
be  had  before  Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Chicago  on  February  17.  The  developments 
in  this  controversy,  including  the  temporary  injunction  ob- 
tained from  Judge  Landis  by  the  Railroad  to  restrain  the 
Board  from  issuing  an  order  which  that  carrier  believed  to 
be  unfair  and  unjust,  have  been  described  in  previous  issues 
of  the  Railivay  Age.  Later,  attorneys  for  the  Labor  Board 
filed  a  plea  to  dissolve  this  temporary  injunction.  Judge 
R.  M.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  Board,  informed  Judge  Landis, 
when  the  last  postponement  was  made,  that  the  Board  was 
anxious  to  have  the  case  settled. 


hood  memberships.  The  roads  that  are  not  expected  to 
participate  are  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook;  the  Pere  Marquette: 
the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western;  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western,   and   the   Bessemer  &  Lake    Erie. 


All  Exhibit  Space  Reserved 

Une  index  of  the  general  feeling  in  the  railway  appliances' 
field  is  to  be  noted  in  the  present  status  of  plans  for  the 
fourteenth  annual  exhibit  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances' 
Association  at  Chicago,  March  13-16.  The  regular  meeting 
for  the  allotment  of  space,  held  last  November,  closed  with 
22  spaces  still  unreserved  and  there  was  at  that  time  some 
feeling  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
association  as  to  the  success  of  the  coming  exhibit.  How- 
ever, all  question  of  doubt  has  been  eliminated  by  the  fact 
that  all  available  space  has  since  been  taken  up  and  C.  W. 
Kelly,  secretary  of  the  association,  is  being  embarrassed  by 
requests  from  a  great  many  companies  for  space  which  he 
is  unable  to  provide.  The  association  is  in  a  position  to 
take  on  additional  non-exhibiting  members  who  are  always 
given  the  preference  in  the  allotment  of  space  in  case  any 
vacancies  occur. 


Automatic  Train  Stops  in  New  York 

The  number  of  automatic  train  stops  in  use  in  and  around 
New  York  City,  mainly  in  subways,  aggregates  about  3,700, 
divided  as  follows : 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  (including  New  York 
Municipal  Railways)  1,077,  divided  as  follows:  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company,  electric  motor  apparatus,  950;  Federal 
Signal  Company,  electric  motor  19  and  electro-pneumatic  68 ; 
Union   Switch  &  Signal  Company,   electro-pneumatic  40. 

Hudson  &   Manhattan,  electro  pneumatic,  244. 

Interborough   Rapid  Transit  Company,  electro-pneumatic,  2,355. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  small  number,  about  20,  Hill  automatic 
stops,  in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  at  its  tunnels  under  the  East 
and  North  rivers  and  at  the  drawbridge  between  New  York 
and  Manhattan  Transfer. 


Santa  Fe  Announces  Budget 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  appropriated  $43,150,000 
for  equipment,  improvements  and  betterments  for  1922.  Of  this 
amount  $11,750,000  will  be  for  the  completion  of  work  in  hand; 
#22,000,000  for  new  work  including  75  miles  of  new  second  track 
from  Yampai,  Ariz.,  to  Griffith ;  $8,000,000  for  new  equipment ; 
and  $1,400,000  for  a  new  line  from  Satanta,  Kan.,  west  55  miles. 
Following  are  some  of  the  larger  items  in  the  budget: 

Additional   main   line $6,662,298 

Satanta  branch  line 1,400,000 

Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 1,512,893 

Rails  and  other  track  material 1,101,868 

Stations   and   office   buildings 1,056,639 

Shop   buildings    '.....   1,041,350 

Additional  yard  tracks  and   sidings 946,148 

Shop  machines  and  tools 724,281 

Assessments  for  public  improvements 533,633 

Widening  cuts,  fills,  etc 459,701 

Signals    and    interlockcrs 446,289 

Eastern  Managers  Meet 

Managers  of  55  railroads  in  the  Eastern  conference  terri- 
tory, in  a  meeting  at  New  York  on  February  8  decided  that 
the  conference  committee  should  begin  next  week  negotiations 
with  the  Big  Four  brotherhoods  on  adjustment  of  rules  and 
wages,  as  proposed  at  Chicago  some  weeks  ago.  The  con- 
ductors and  trainmen  were  notified  that  they  would  be  met 
on  February  16,  and  the  enginemen  and  firemen  were  asked 
to  appear  on  February  20.  The  conference  committee  of 
officers  consists  of  P.  E.  Crowley,  N.  Y.  C,  chairman;  Elisha 
Lee,  Penna.;  C.  W.  Galloway,  B.  &  O.;  Charles  H.  Ewing, 
P.  &  R.;  C.  L.  Bardo,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.;  M.  S.  Conners. 
H.  V.,  and  John  G.  Walber,  chairman  of  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation. The  roads  joining  the  negotiations  will  be  those 
on  which  are  employed  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  brother- 


Safety  on  the  New  Haven 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  reports  that  in  Jan- 
uary for  the  third  time  the  38,000  employees  of  the  system  passed 
through  an  entire  month  without  a  fatal  injury.  The  two 
previous  months  when  this  record  of  safety  was  achieved  were 
May,   1920  and  August,  1921. 

The  New  Haven's  Bureau  of  Safety  was  established  in  April, 
1914,  with  a  central  committee  and  fourteen  subordinate  com- 
mittees and  there  are  now  altogether  34,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  557.  Representatives  of  the  safety  department  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  employees  by  personal  interviews,  and  by 
means  of  250  bulletin  boards.  A  friendly  rivalry  is  maintained 
between  divisions  and  shops.  Through  the  courtesy  of  school 
authorities  in  the  cities  and  towns,  children  have  been  taught 
the  danger  of  playing  on  railroad  property,  stealing  rides,  etc., 
and  manufacturers  have  co-operated  with  the  Safety  Bureau  in 
warning  their  employees  of  the  danger  of  trespassing  on  the 
tracks. 

A  cause  of  continued  grave  concern  is  the  careless  operation 
of  automobiles  at  grade  crossings.  During  1921,  27  automobilists 
were  killed  and  90  injured  at  crossings  on  the  New  Haven  road 
and  177  automobiles  were  driven  through  gates  and  into  the 
sides  of  passing  trains,  resulting  in  10  deaths  and  25  injuries. 

Since  1913  the  number  of  persons  killed  on  the  road  (all 
classes)  has  decreased  57  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  em- 
ployees  killed   has   decreased  62  per  cent. 


Illinois  Central  Discusses  State  Rate  Control 

Proposed  legislation  in  Congress  to  take  away  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority  over  state  rates  is  char- 
acterized as  unprogressive,  impracticable  and  illogical  in  the 
latest  advertisement  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  its  publicity  cam- 
paign. The  article  states  that  the  federal  constitution  grew  out 
of  a  generally  accepted  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  that 
commerce  among  the  states  should  be  free.  "The  federal  gov- 
ernment," the  article  continues,  "was  founded  upon  the  theory 
that  commerce  and  trade  were  national  subjects  and  should  not 
be  subjected  to  local  conditions.  To  that  end  the  constitution 
confers  exclusive  power  on  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  states.  By  a  long  life  of  supreme  court  decisions  it  is  now 
thoroughly  settled  that  a  state  must  not  be  permitted  to  make 
any  rates  or  regulations  which  will  interfere  with  Interstate  Com- 
merce. The  power  of  the  Commission  to  condemn  rates  which 
discriminate  against  interstate  commerce,  has  been  repeatedly 
upheld.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  System,  passing 
through  and  touching  14  different  states,  it  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  it  ought  not  to  have  15  systems  of  rates,  one  appli- 
cable to  interstate  commerce,  and  14  others  applicable  to  the 
commerce  of  the  different  states  which   it   serves. 

"Railroads  in  the  United  States  have  for  a  long  time  struggled 
against  a  divided  authority  of  intrastate  and  interstate  traffic 
and  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  number  of  conflicting  regnla- 
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tions  and  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  and  inconvenienced  by 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  various  state  commissions 
on  the  subject  of  rates  many  of  which  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. In  some  instances,  state  commissions  have  frankly  an- 
nounced the  purpose  to  give  to  the  people  of  their  own  state  an 
advantage  over  the  people  of  another  state  by  making  a  dis- 
criminatory rate  adjustment.  While  present  legislation  does  not 
go  so  far  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  all  states  to  contribute  their 
fair  share  toward  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  transportation 
machine,  yet  it  is  recognized  by  all  thoughtful  students  of  the 
problem  that  there  should  be  but  one  body  with  power  to  regu- 
late rates  and  that  the  national  body.  There  would  still  be  left 
to  the  state  commissions  many  important  duties  in  connection 
with  their  police  power.  Tlieir  jurisdiction  would  be  unimpaired 
as  to  service  matters  such  as  operation  of  intrastate  trains,  char- 
acter of  station  facilities,  crossings,  etc.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  control  of  rates  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  make  it  more  troublesome  and  expensive  for 
patrons  of  the  railroads  to  give  relief." 


Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 

Considers  Capper  Bill  and  Railway  Wages 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  passed  a  resolution  on 
January  6,  protesting  against  that  part  of  the  Capper  Bill  re- 
storing the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  commissions  and  repealing 
the  rate-making  section  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  and 
a  second  resolution  calling  Upon  the  Labor  Board  to  render  a 
clear  cut  decision  that  will  bring  about  a  readjustment  in  rail- 
road wages.  The  first  resolution  states  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  by  seriously  impairing  the  financial  stability  of  the  roads, 
would  place  them  in  a  more  acute  condition  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  that  such  complicated  authority  over 
the  roads  would  react  seriously  upon  the  manufacturers  and  all 
other    interests.      The    second    i  to    the 

fact  that  manufacturers  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  ap- 
plication by  the  railroads  for  the  readjustment  of  wages  of  their 
employees,  including  shop  and  common  labor,  both  of  which, 
under  the  schedules  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
are  far  in  excess  of  wages  paid  in  industrial  lines  and  seriously 
affect    manufacturing    enterprise;    that    ■ 

as   well   as    unccoii'  il  rules    have    so    raised    the    cost 

<.f    railroad    operation    thai     freight    and  cannot 

be  reduced  to  the  level  needed  to  stimulate  manufacturing,  com- 
merce and  agriculture ;   that  therefore,  the  Labor   Board  should 
bring  about  a  readjustment  in   railway   wages,  to  a  basis  of  that 
paid    labor    in    the    vicinity    for    similar    work,    anil    also    :il 
uneconomic   workin 

Successful  Santa  Fe  Land  Development 

Vtchison,  Topeka  &   San-  ii  g  thai   there  were 

possibilities  in  the  agricultural   d  ii    the    >outh 

.  ,'ies  in  Kansas,  purchased  some  340,000 

in  this  territory   in   l'XW  from  a  holding  company,   and    placed  it 

i  little  above  cost.     A  nal  !  ertising 

il   the   land   I ung  men   who 

would   be   willing   to   buy   it   and    twin    i  cientific 

established  by  the  company's  agricultural  de- 

i    which    had    been    di  monstrated    su< 

rii  ultural   College     The  land   sold   for  $1,200 

i,,   $3,500   per    quai  :  mitt<  d 

of   the   pure  ha  ind   the   rcmaiu- 

dei    in   annii.il    installments   fur   not   to  exceed    nim 

the  u    removed,    at    which    time    the 

net     Some  completed  their  pay- 

ii    .    while    the    majority    made    their 

d  in  the 

■ 

and    (here    has    not    been    a 

lingli 

«    line 

II 

i 

rough    the    financial    return   on    the    land 
lit 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  changed  the  effect- 
ive date  of  its  order  prescribing  the  terms  of  an  export  bill  of 
lading  from  February  15  to  March  15. 

Senator  Robinson  of  Arkansas  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  a 
bill  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  surcharge  on  fares  of 
passengers  riding  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars. 

Rice  and  rice  products  are  to  be  included  in  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  transcontinental  freight  rates  on  farm  products. 
granted  the  first  of  the  year  by  the  carriers. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Alabama  began  this  week 
public  hearings  in  connection  with  its  proposal  that  the  railroads 
should  make  a  general  readjustment  of  the  freight  rates  in  that 
state.  The  carriers  are  called  upon  to  give  detailed  information 
concerning  each  one  of  about  forty  prominent  commodities. 

The  Southeastern  Express  Company,  operating  over  the  lines 
of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  a"iiotiuccs  that  its  service 
has  been  extended  over  the  Tennessee  Central,  between  Harriman. 
Tenn.,  and  Hopkinsvillc,  Ky.  This  extension  took  effect  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  the  day  on  which  the  Tennessee  Central  was  delivered 
by  the    Receiver  to  the  new  owners 

Freight  carried  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  1921  amounted 
to  approximately  10,708,338  long  tons.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ships  as  compared  with  1920  was  1.1  per  cent,  and  in 
cargo  4.7  per  cent.  The  net  tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  year  1921. 
ceeded  thai  of  1920,  as  there  was  11,435,811  tons,  Pan- 
ama (anal  measurement,  for  1921,  and  10,378,365  for  the  previous 
year.       I  ^10,325,718    in    1921,    as   compared    with 

1920. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Traffic  Clul.  ,  i  Minneapolis.  Minn 
are  as  follows:  president,  Charles  L.  Kennedy,  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  vice-presidents. 
W.  II.  Perry,  general  traffic  manager.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills 
Company;  George  A.  Upton,  general  agent,  Baltimi 
secretary,  W,  W  Gibson;  treasurer,  L.  11.  Caswell;  directors,  W. 
ry,  Paul  Scheunemann,  S.  A.  Eddy  and  George  V.  Thomson. 

Officers  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  1922,  arc 
it.    John    D.    Nates,   assistant   general    freight    agent.    Mis- 
its,  Charles  D.   Dooley,  traffic  manager, 
Pcet   Brothers  Manufacturing  Company;    R.    F.   Atwood,  division 
freight  agent,  Chicago.  Rock  Island  ft  Paci  c;  secretary-treasurer, 
Peter  I  ent,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western; 

eorge   II    Hamilton,  general   freight  agent.   Mi 

Miller,  traffic  manager,  Swifl  &  Co.;  Oscar 
11.  Poehler,  traffic  manager.  Dierks  Lumbei  &  Coal  Company; 
W.  I).  Wells,  traffic  manager.  \Y.  S.  Dickc)  (lay  Manufacturing 
i  ompari]  ;  I  .  I"  ^yer,  general  agent.  Canadian  National  Sj 
Fred  B.  Blair,  traffic  manager.  Hoyland  Flour  Mills  Company; 
M    A    Gray,  traffic  manager,  II.  I     Lee  Mercantile  Company.  E 

I  i.  \\ Iward,  general  agent,  passenger  department.  Chicago.   Mil- 
waukee X-  St.  Paul 

Commercial  Stocks  of  Anthracite 

and   Bituminous   Coal 

\t  the  beginning  of  the  new  year    American  consumers  bad  on 
hand  approximate!;  coal,  according  to  a 

made    by   the    Bun  I  umis   and    the 

:  il   Survey      ["his   was  ■  milli  than  the  re- 
vised                                   November   I  While  much  above  the 
low  mark  of  June.   1920,  il   w«  0.000  tons,  or  2>  per 
cent,  below   the  maximum             00    i  reached  on  the  daj 
,.i  thi 
In  terms  of  days'  supply  the  pi  irger  than 
Id  in  tunc  ol  normal  business  \i  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion  i                             December,  thi  u  luffidenl  to 
last  -ii  ti  e,  the  present 
would  las)  nol  more  than  32  <\<\  .  il  evenlj  divided.     Hut 
nl)   di\  ided  mmunhy  there 
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are  consumers  who  store  virtual!]  no  coal.  Therefore,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown,  symptoms  of  a  shortage  develop  in  a  very 
few  days,  if  the  delivery  of  coal  is  interrupted.  Such  interrup- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  past  through  mine  strikes,  traffic  con- 
gestion on  the  railroads,  or  severe  winter  weather.  Today  the 
trend  of  production  is  upward  and  coal  is  being  added  to  storage. 
In  the  last  week  of  January  9.626,000  net  tons  were  produced. 
and  n<n  more  than  9,000,000  tons  consumed  and  exported. 

Retail  coal  dealers'  stocks  of  anthracite  on  January  1  were 
smaller  than  on  November  1  last,  but  larger  than  at  any  time  in 
1919  or  1920.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  that  the  quantity 
in  the  possession  of  householders  is  below  normal.  Incomplete 
reports  on  '.he  quantity  held  in  storage  by  producers  indicate 
little  change  since  November  1.  Nearly  a  million  tons  of  by- 
product coke  is  on  hand  at  coke  plants,  much  of  which  can  be 
used  for  domestic  fuel. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  American  Railway 
Association,  the  carriers  had  about  35  days'  supply  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  allowing  for  the  present  reduced  rate  of 
consumption.  The  roads  already  heard  from  show  a  total  in 
storage  of  over  13.000,000  tons,  and  it  is  possible  that  complete 
returns  will  indicate  a  total  stock  above  even  the  maximum  of 
13,644,000  tons  on  January  !,  1919.  A  large  amount  of  this  rail- 
road-fuel coal  is  held  in  cars. 

Coal    Production 

A  further  increase  marked  the  production  of  soft  'coal 
during  the  week  ended  January  28,  according  to  the  weekly 
bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  production  is 
estimated  at  9,626,000  net  tons  or  9J4  per  cent  over  the  week 
preceding.  For  the  first  time  since  mid-November  the  out- 
put was  large  enough  to  meet  current  consumption  and  add 
ti  rially  to  the  reserve  of  coal  in  storage. 

Shipping  Board  Seeks  Cancellation  of  Contracts 

With   Japanese   Steamship    Lines 

The  preferential  traffic  contracts  between  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern  railways  and 
Japanese  steamship  lines,  covering  export  and  import  traffic 
to  and  from  the  Orient,  which  the  Shipping  Board  is  in- 
sisting that  the  railroads  abrogate  in  order  to  give  Shipping 
Board  vessels  a  chance  for  a  share  in  the  business,  were  the 
subject  of  an  informal  conference  at  the  Shipping  Board 
offices  on  February  2,  attended  by  Chairman  Lasker  and 
Commissioners  Thompson  and  Lissner  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
Chairman  McChord  and  Commissioners  Campbell  and  Potter 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Ralph  Budd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Northern,  H.  E.  Byram,  president,  and 
R.  M.  Calkins,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  representatives  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  Shipping  Board  reaffirmed  its  position  that  all  preferen- 
tial contracts  between  railroads  and  foreign  "steamship  com- 
panies must  be  abrogated  and  stated  that  it  could  not  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  rail  lines  to  take  the  place  of  the 
foreign  contracts.  The  railroad  officers  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  aid  the  American  merchant  marine,  but  reaffirmed  their 
previous  position  that  the  abrogation  of  the  contracts  would 
only  deprive  them  of  revenue  with  no  assurance  that  the 
business  would  go  to  the  American  boats,  because  of  the 
control  of  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  by  the  Japanese  soliciting 
agencies  and  the  probability  that  the  contracts  would  be 
transferred  to  Canadian  lines.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Budd  proposed  as  a  compromise  that  the  contract  be 
abrogated  and  that  the  road  agree  to  turn  over  to  the  Shipping 
Board  vessels  one-half  of  the  unrouted  traffic,  giving  the 
other  half  to  Japanese  lines  in  return  for  the  business  which 
they  can  give  to  the  road.  Commissioner  Potter  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  railroad  officers  would  not 
be  warranted  in  voluntarily  giving  up  the  contracts  and 
thereby  sacrificing  their  revenues.  Members  of  the  board 
claim  that  they  have  legal  authority  to  compel  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  contracts  but  have  preferred  to  try  to  persuade 
the  roads  to  cancel  them.  The  railroad  representatives  will 
meet  again  with  members  of  the  board  on  March  1  with  a 
view  to  giving  their  final  answer  at  that  time. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  5  until 
June  5,  the  operation  of  certain  schedules  published  in  tariffs 
issued  by  agents  E.  B.  Boyd,  W.  P.  Emerson,  W.  J.  Kelly 
and  F.  A.  Leland,  which  propose  increases  and  reductions 
in  rates  on  green  coffee  from  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and 
other  Gulf  ports  to  various  destinations  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  other  states. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  6  until 
June  5,  the  operation  of  schedules  which  propose  propor- 
tional class  rates  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash,  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  applicable  on  shipments  destined  to  points  on 
the  Oregon  Electric  Railway,  south  of  Portland,  to  and  in- 
cluding Eugene,  and  points  on  the  Southern  Pacific  south 
of  Portland,  to  and  including  Roseburg,  and  the  same  propor- 
tional rates  from  Portland  to  Seattle,  which  rates  are  pub- 
lished to  expire  May  31,  1922. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 

North  Dakota  Order  Held  Enforceable 

The  rate  case  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  briefly  reported 
in  a  previous  issue  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  in  equity  brought  by 
the  State  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against  certain  named 
railroad  companies  to  prevent  their  obeying  an  order  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  until  the  Supreme  Court  can 
review  the  decision  upon  which  that  order  was  made.  The  order 
increased  intrastate  freight  rates  in  North  Dakota  upon  a  finding 
that  the  present  rates  were  an  unjust  discrimination  against  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4  of  section  13 
of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  February  28,  1920,  c.  91.  Title  IV,  §  416,  41  Stat. 
456,  4S4.  North  Dakota  Rates,  Fares  and  Charges,  61  I.  C.  C. 
504.    Increased  Rates,  1920,  58  I.  C.  C.  220. 

The  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  bill,  holding  that  the  State 
should  be  remitted  to  the  remedy  offered  by  the  statutes — a  suit 
in  the  District  Court  in  which  the  United  States  is  made  a 
party.  The  court  said,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes:  "Complete  justice 
requires  that  the  railroads  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  risk 
of  two  irreconcilable  commands — that  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  enforced  by  a  decree  on  the  one  side  and 
that  of  this  court  on  the  other.  The  decision  in  this  case,  although 
an  authority,  would  not  be  res  judicata,  and  the  Commission 
would  not  be  concluded  from  rearguing  the  whole  matter.  As 
to  public  policy,  Congress  has  indicated  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  For  although  it  is  argued  that  the  requirement  that  the 
United  States  should  be  made  a  party  is  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Department  of  Justice 
control,  we  cannot  limit  the  significance  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
section  211,  by  such  a  speculation.  The  language  of  the  section 
shows  that  public  interests  were  before  the  mind  of  Congress, 
and  that  in  its  opinion  an  order  made  in  the  public  interest 
should  not  be  hindered  from  going  into  effect  until  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  had  been  heard.  It  appears  to  us  that 
this  view  is  so  reasonable  that  it  should  be  accepted  by  this 
Court  even  if  not  bound. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  State  can  sue  in  the  District  Court 
when  the  United  States  is  a  party  and  has  consented  to  be  sued 
there  and  has  not  expressed  its  consent  to  be  sued  elsewhere. 
United  States  v.  Louisiana,  123  U.  S.  32;  Ames  v.  Kansas,  111 
U.  S.  449.  For  the  reasons  that  we  have  indicated  it  is  equitable 
that  a  decree  should  not  be  entered  except  in  such  form  as  to 
bind  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United 
States  and  therefore  this  bill  must  be  dismissed.  The  right  of 
the  State  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court." — North  Dakota  v.  Chicago  & 
North  Western.     Decided  January  23,   1922. 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Seniority   Rights  Not  Allowed  Express 

Messenger  Living  Outside  Terminal  Point 
\n   i  ssenger   of  the   American    Railway    Express 

Company,  owning  his  home  at  Fulton,  Ky,  and  residing 
there,  was  refused  the  right  to  exercise  his  seniority  right- 
in  the  Board  on  runs  from  Cairo,  111.,  to  New  Orleans.  La., 
after  he  refused  to  move  to  Cairo.  The  contention  of  the 
carrier  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  upon  train  employees 
for  extra  service  and  that  they  should  reside  at  the  home 
terminal  where  they  would  be  available  when  desii- 
important   runs,   was   upheld. — Decision   Xo.  661. 

Differential  Rates  of  Pay  for 

Express  Messengers  Upheld 
Express  messengers  on  train-  of  the  Chesapeake  & 

operating    between     Cincinnati,    Ohio,    and    Chicago.     111.,    re- 
quested   the    same    rates    of    pay    a-    express    in, ngers    on 

trains    on    the    Cleveland.    Cincinnati,  .    St.    Louis, 

operating   between   the   same  points.     The  carrier,  admitting 
the    disparity,   contended    that    such    differentials    had    always 
and    were    warranted    by    differences    in    working    con- 
and    the    greater   importance   of   the    higher   paid    runs 
The    Board   upheld    this   contention.      Decii  Like 

rulings  were  made  in  Decisions  653,  654,  655,  656  and  659,  in 
which  employees  on  other  roads  sought  equalization  <■: 
on  the  same  basis. 

Board's  Authority  to  Decide  Claims  for  Overtime 
for  Period  from  March  1,  1920,  to  December  1,  1920 
Mthough  the  claim  of  clerks  in  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
,\  Louisville,  in  the  local  freight  office  at  Chicago,  for  pay- 
ment for  overtime  work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  daj  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  45-hour  week,  was  denied 
bj  the  Hoard,  the  contention  of  the  carriers,  that  the  Board 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  was  denied  The  carriei 
e  iitcndcd  that  inasmuch  as  the  claim  was  For  wages  alleged 
I.,  be  due,  the  Board  had  no  authority  to  make  any  decision 
either  denying  or  sustaining  it;  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
i  ourtS    to    del  '  ing    agreement    m 

during    the   period    for    which    the   claim    was    made:    and    that 
iard  had  no  authority   to  decide  the  claim   fi 

control,   January    1.    1920,    to    March    1.    1920.      The 
., ,  r  ruled  th  Decision  X".  607. 

Boilermaker  Not   Responsible  for  Violation  of 

Federal  Boiler  Inspection   Rules 

oilerraakei    in   the  employ  of  th,    Fori   Smith  x    Western, 

1921,  i,"  ail'  ged  violation  of  ride 

la  us.      The  employees  Con- 
or]   lb,     grounds    of 

charge  thai  led   this  rule 

■  ,|   that    the   e\  idenci    shov 
which   th,    dismissal   ws 
ntrol  ol  the  lamer .  tti.it  die  employee 

iiemenl 
■  .    rights  mini  : 

I 

tiled  by 


Swedish  Electric  Locomotives  for  France 

The     Allmanna     Svenska     Elektriska     Aktiebolaget — the     well 

known  "A.  S.  E.  A."— has  recently  secured  a  contract  from  the 
French  State  Railways  for  constructi"ii  of  30  electric  locomotives 
at  the  company's  works  at  Vastcras.  according  to  information 
from  Consul  D.  I.  Murphy,  at  Stockholm. 

India  to  Order  Railway  Equipment  Once  a  Year 

The  Government  of  India,  it  i-  reported,  beginning  with  th- 
year  1923,  will  invite  bids  annualK  for  all  the  railway  locomo- 
tives and  stocks  required  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The 
average  annual  requirements  will  be  160  locomotives  and  160  ad- 
ditional boilers  during  1923  and  1924,  and  thereafter  4"' 
motives  and  460  additional  boiler- 
Avalanche   Buries  Japanese   Train 

The  burial  of  a  railroad  train  in  an  avalanche,  reported  in  a 
press  dispatch  from  Tokio,  Japan,  on  February  4,  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  110  persons  and  the  injury  of  nuni- 
others.  The  accident  occurred  at  Itoigawa.  The  state- 
ment is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  train  was  a  passenger  train, 
the  victims  being,  it  is  said,  mostly  farmers,  workmen  and  men 
engaged  in  clearing   snow    from  the  track 

Britain   Lands  South  African   Electrification  Contract 

Cable  advices  from  Commercial  Attache  Walter  S  Tower,  of 
London,  announce  that  the  contract  tor  electrification  of  1  TO  miles 
I,  track  of  the  South  African  Railway  between  Pieter- 
maritzburg  and  Glencoe  has  been  given  to  the  Metropolitan 
Vickcrs  Electric  Company  of  Manchester.  The  cost  of  this  work 
will  be  about  750,000  pounds  sterling,  being  based  on  a  revision 
of  the  British  I  uuiary  1      No  new  bids  were  asked  for, 

since  the  old  one-  were  reduced  in  amount  on  account  of  wage  cut- 
in   the  electrical   industry  and  other   redui  I    items 

New  Short  Line  Railroad  in  Mexico 

i  ontracts    have    been    awarded    to    .,    firm    m    El    Paso,    Tex.. 

for  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad,  47  miles  in  length,  called 

tin     Ferrocarril    de    Chihuahua    y    Oriente,    to    run    from    Sierra 

RientOS    and    Eruption    mini     '      the    Mexican    Central,    at 

;  mill  -   south  ol   ]  rding   h    V     e-Consul 

•  K.ar  i  oi,    Harper,  Ciudad  Juai  ontracl  calls  for  the 

completion  of  the   roadbed  and  bridges  within   150  i\.i\*.   it   In  nn 

understood    that    the    railroad    compan)  will    lay    the    steel.      It    is 

planned  to  have  th,   road  in  operati,  i     \    Vugust,  191 

The    line    will    be    of    standard    c  IU        and    will    carry    paiHirngl  I  t 
and   freight      The  main  traffic,  however,   will  consist  of  lead  and 
silver  ores  from  the   I'rupcion  mines,   which  in  magnitude 
deposits    arc    likened    to    the     far  posits    of    the     Santa 

Eulalia  district  near   Chihuahua.   x ' 

Condition  of  Polish  Railways  Improves 

In     March.    1919,    the    total    mil  ol    the    Polish    railways 

in  operation  amounted  t"  >ppi  1,225  miles,  wl 

rch,    1921,    there    were    aPi  9,750    mile-    in    oper- 

ation    In  July,  1919,  they  had 

-    and    41,953    freight    en-        In    July.    1921,    th,  - 

• 

Poland  nn,1 

In     1  cent     of    th,  ;  '    |  < r    cent 

,,t  th.  •  the  present 

time  onl)  37  pei  i  em  ol  the  loi  10  pet 

the     p 

in  were  undei  repair  in  1915    while  today  thi 
..iil\    - 
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German  Railway  Strike  Ended 

The  strike  on  the  railways  of  Germany  has  ended,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches  from  Berlin.  The  workers  return 
on  the  sole  condition  that  there  will  be  no  wholesale  dis- 
charges from  the  service.  For  a  week  transportation  was 
virtually  paralyzed  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  grave  danger 
of  a  general  strike.  The  government  fought  the  strike  with 
every  means  available  and  the  outcome  would  seem  on  it- 
fare  to  be  a  government  victory. 

Wage  Reductions  in  Scotland 

The  National  Wages  Board,  sitting  in  London,  has  an- 
nounced certain  modifications  in  wage  scales  and  working 
conditions  on  the  Scottish  railways  as   follows: 

1.  Wages  shall  be  decreased  2  shillings  per  week  for  every  drop  of  5 
points   in   the   erst   of    living    index    number    (instead    of   one   shilling   as   at 

ided  that  the  present  "B"  or  "stop"  rate  (beyond  which  wages 
i    will    be    maintained. 

2.  Adult   rates   shall   he   paid   to  employees   when    they   attain   20   years   of 

ad    of    IS   a-    at    present. 

3.  Where  economy  will  accrue,  men  may  be  worked  regularly  9  hours  a 
day.    hut    with    regufar    overtime    pay. 

4.  Employees  may  be  required  to  work  their  8  hours  in  a  spread  of 
10   or    12    hours   under   certain   conditions. 

While  the  new  rulings  take  some  favorable  conditions  away 
in  mi  the  employees,  they  do  not  in  any  way  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Scottish  railway  companies,  which  were: 

1.  An  out-an-out  reduction  in  wage  rates  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
scale  prevailing  before  the  Tune,  1920,  award — an  average  reduction  of 
5s.    weekly. 

2.  The    discontinuance    of    extra    payment    for    night    duty. 

3.  The     payment  of  adult  wages  at  the  age  of  21. 

4.  Increasing  the  hours  of  service  over  8  hours  in  some  eases  and 
allowing    split    tricks    over   a    12-hour   period. 

Cheap  Sleeping  Accommodations  on  German  Railways 

The  German  State  Railway  has  recently  experimented  with  a 
new  type  of  third-class  compartment  on  the  sleeping  cars  on  the 
Berlin-Jena  line,  according 
to  the  Engineer  (London). 
The  new  compartments  do 
not  contain  beds,  but  have 
three  sloping  shelves  placed 
one  above  the  other,  the 
lowest  of  which  during  the 
day  is  converted  into  an 
ordinary  seat,  the  middle 
one  into  a  back,  while  the 
upper  one  is  used  as  a  rack 
for  parcels.  The  occupant 
of  the  upper  shelf  climbs 
into  position  by  means  of  a 
folding  ladder.  The  ad- 
ministration intends  to  place 
these  sleeping  compartments 
on  three  lines,  between  Ber- 
lin and  Cologne,  Berlin  and 
Munich,  "and  Berlin  and 
Konigsberg.  In  view  of 
the  low  price  lit  the  sleeping 
ticket.  40  marks  per  person, 
a  great  demand  for  the  ac- 
ixpected, 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


The  Three  Berths 


thus   provided   is 


The   New   Third-Class   Sleeping   Car 
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Freight  Cars 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  500  refrigerator  cars. 
of  70  ton  capacity. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paui  is  inquiring  for  1.000 
or  more  40-ton  box  cars. 

The  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in- 
quiring for  100  cars  of  55-ton  capacity. 

The  Canton  Hankow  is  asking  for  prices  through  export 
houses  in   New  York  City  on   10  open   freight  cars. 

The  Warner  Sugar  Company,  99  Wall  street,  New  York  City, 
has  ordered  10  logging  cars  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  500  auto- 
mobile cars,  which  inquiry  has  been  substituted  for  500  40-ton 
box  ears  inquired  for  previously. 

The  Argentine  State  Railways  are  asking  for  bids  until 
March  1,  at  Buenos  Aires,  for  750  narrow  gage  cars  to  include 
flat  cars,  gondolas,  box,  tank  and  passenger  cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  placed  orders 
for  the  repair  of  700,  30-ton  box  cars  with  the  Magor  Car  Com- 
pany and  for  500  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Jan- 
uary 7  as  having  placed  orders  with  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  new  freight  cars,  has  or- 
dered 1.750  new  steel  underframe  freight  cars  from  this  com- 
pany and   will  have  repairs  made  to  3.0110  freight  cars. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  6.800  freight 
cars  of  the  7,300  on  inquiry,  distributed  as  follows:  1,000,  40-ton, 
steel  frame  box  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing 
Company,  500  of  this  type  from  the  Pullman  Company  and  500 
from  the  General  American  Car  Company ;  500,  30-ton  refrigerator 
cars  with  40-ton  trucks  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, 400  from  the  General  American  Car  Company  and  400  from 
the  Pullman  Company:  500  stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company:  1,000,  50-ton  composite  gondolas  from  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  500  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  500  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company; 
and  1,000,  16  door,  steel  gondola  cars  from  the  Bettendorf  Com- 
pany. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reported  in  the  luiilway  Age 
of  January  14  as  inquiring  for  20  all  steel  dining  cars  will  build 
these  cars  at  its  Altoona,   Pa.,  shops. 

Tin-:  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  asking  for  prices  on  about  50 
cars  for  passenger  service,  to  include  25,  63-ft.  steel  passenger 
cars,  10.  63-ft.  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  10 
baggage  cars 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Decem- 
ber 24,  as  inquiring  for  25  baggage  cars,  20  coaches  and  18  steel 
observation  cars,  has  ordered  25  steel  baggage  cars  from  the 
\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  20  coaches  from  the 
Pullman   Company. 


Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  recently  ordered  a 
Ryerson-Conradson  engine  lathe,  for  its   Dover,   N.  J.,   shops. 

The  Shibaura  Engineering  Works,  Tokyo,  Japan,  is  inquir- 
ing through  Mitsui  &-  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  48  machine  tools. 
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Iron  and  Steel 

The  Japanese  Government  Railways  will  receive  bids  up  to 
February  13,  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  for  10,000  tons  of  60-Ib.  rail,  to- 
gether  with   500  tons   of   splice   liars 

Track  Specialties 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  2,700  tons  of  splice 
bars  from  the  Inland  Steel  Company ;  7,500  kegs  of  spikes  from 
the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company ;  and  3.500  kegs  of  bolts 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Greai  Northern  is  asking  on  450.000  tie  plates. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  two  motor  buses,  each 
with  seating  capacity  for  not  less  than  40  persons,  with  10  ft. 
space  for  baggage  and  express. 

Signaling 

New  York  City  export  houses  are  asking  for  prices  on  200 
complete  sets  of  color  light  signals ;  also  on  another  lot  of  52 
complete  sets,  for  export  to  Japan. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  mechanical  interlocking  plant,  24  levers,  to 
be  installed  by  the  signal  company,  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

The  Union-  PACIFIC  has  ordered  materials  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  the  installation  of  a  d.  c.  110-voIt 
Type  "F"  electric  interlocking  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  8  switches, 
8  signals  and  4  traffic  control  levers.  Installation  by  railroad 
forces. 

The  Wabash  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company  for  the  complete  installation  of  an  electric  inter- 
locking at  Rouge  river  drawbridge  near  Detroit,  Mich.  The  in- 
terlocking includes  22  functions  which  will  be  controlled  by  10 
working  levers  in  a  15  lever  frame. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Company  the  material  for  a  mechanical  interlocking,  Sax- 
by  &  Farmer,  28  levers,  to  be  installed  at  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  and 
has  given  a  similar  order  for  Dudley,  Mo.,  24  levers,  the  ap- 
paratus in  both  cases  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  company's 
forces. 

The    Philadelphia   &   Ri  ordered   from  the   Union 

&    Signal    Company,    a  I '    5"    electro- 

mechanical  interlocking   for   a   drawbridge   at   Darby   Creek,   Pa. 
The  layout  consists  of  a  double  track  with  one  turnout,  necessitat- 
ing 5  --mash  board  signals.     The  signal  com] 
■  ■ 
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$4,800,000  of  Silk   l,ii   Route   nom  Japan  to  New  York  on   the 
C    M    &  St.  P. 


M.  C.  Davidson,  works  manager  of  the  Ryan  Car  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  a  director  and  second  vice-president 
of  the  company. 

The  Rathbun  Jones  Engineering  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  appointed  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York  city. 
general  sales  agent  for  Rathbun  gas  engines. 

The  Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  portable  oil  burners,  furnaces,  torches,  etc., 
has  moved  its  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office  to  1726  Sansom  street. 
Herbert  Vogelsang,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  com- 
pany for  six  years,  is  in  charge  of  this  office. 

John    Harvey    Bryan,   representative    of    the    Apollo    Steel 

Company,    Apollo,    Pa.,    manufacturer    of    steel    sheets,    has 

ippointed   also  representative   of  the   Gulf  States   Steel 

my,   Birmingham,   Ala.,   manufacturer  of  wire  products 

and  bars.      Mr.    Bryan's  headquarters   is   at  50  Church   street. 

New   York  city. 

Frank  M.  Morley  joined  the  service  department  field  staff 
of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York  City, 
on  January  1.  He  was  born  at  Smithboro,  N.  Y.,  on  January 
31,  1884,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Auburn. 
N.  Y.  and  Sayre,  Pa.  After  completing  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  Sayre.  Pa.  shop  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  he  joined 
the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company.  Mr.  Morley  has  also  been 
connected  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  L'nited  States 
Navy  Yard  at  Norfolk.  Virginia,  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
and  was  at  one  time  a  field  engineer  for  the  Standard  Stoker 
1  ompany. 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ins 
ing  engineers  and  chemists,  announces  the  retirement  of  it- 
president.  George  H.  Clapp,  and  his  reappointment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  company,  and  the  election 
of  Col.  James  Milliken  to  the  presidency  of  the  company 
This  corporation  <1<  tl   attention   to   the   inspection 

of  railroad  locomotives,  cars,  steel  rails,  track  appliances, 
bridges,  etc.  Expert  inspection  is  now  given  in  a  large  w.i\ 
in  the  building  of  all  kinds  of  good  roads.  Its  chemical  de- 
partment specializes  in  the  analysis  of  metals,  coals,  cement, 
m1  gives  particular  attention  to  the  analysis  of  imported 
food  products.  Col.  Milliken  was  born  on  February  19, 
it    Newton,  nty,    Pa.      He    was   educated   in    the 

Philadelphia  schools  and  also  took  a  course  at  the  University 

of   Pennsylvania  and   holds  an   honoi  >   mechanical 

eer.  In  September,  1885,  h<  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  In  January,  1903,  he  was  appointed 
superintendent   of   motivi  the    Philadelphia, 

more  &  Washington  In  May,  1917,  he  was  relieved  of  his 
duties  ;is  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  Pennsylvania 
to  assist  Col.  Deakyne,  commanding  officer  of  the  19th  Engi- 

hi    recruiting    a    regiment    ol    locomotive    repairn>< 

service  in  Franct  rhe  following  July  he  was  appointed 
mechanical    aid    to   S.   M.  Fell  I  ii    general    military 

a  ashington,  i '  rh  en  charge  ^i  th< 

design,   purchase,   production   Bnd   shipment   of   locom 
hop  and   engine   liou-c  equipment.     In  June.   191 

-  charge  of  the  engineering  and  purchasing  work 
of  the  railwaj    equipment  and  track  materials.     0 
is.   1918,   he   was  commission*  I   in  the  Cori 

Engineers,  with   the  same  dutii  -.1   in  addi 

isted  hi  selecting  the  officers  in  mechanical  regiments 
that   were    sent   overseas      Colonel    Milliken   was   honorabl) 

1919,    <  In  July  14.  [919, 
made  an  officer  in  the  Loyal  I  cgion  d'Honneur. 
1919  he  served  as  president  o(  the   Industt  Manufac- 

Invtitute 
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Obituary 

Harry  Frankel,  president  of  the  Frankel  Connector  Co., 
Inc.,  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  on  February  3, 
at  the  age  of  55. 

Don  H.  Amsbary,  Pittsburgh  district  manager  of  the  Dear- 
born Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  died  on  January  25,  at  his 
home  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Mr.  Amsbary  was  born  on  March  3, 

1869,  at  Pekin,  Illinois, 
and  was  educated  at  the 
Cathedral  Grammar 
School  of  his  native 
town.  He  began  work 
with  the  American 
Water  Works  and  Guar- 
anty Company  of  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  age  of  21  and  was  in 
that  company's  service 
until  1907.  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Dearborn  Chemical 
Company,  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  and  for 
the  past  seven  years 
was  district  manager 
of  that  company.  Mr. 
Amsbary  was  identi- 
fied with  many  busi- 
ness and  social  organ- 
izations including  the 
Pennsylvania. 


D.  H.  Amsbary 


Railway      Club      of      Pittsburgh, 


Trade  Publications 

Gunite. — The  Cement  Gun  Construction  Company,  Chicago, 
has  issued  a  32-page  bulletin  containing  photographs  showing 
methods  and  results  secured  in  the  application  of  gunite  or  cement 
mortar  applied  with  a  cement  gun.  The  work  illustrated  covers 
a  wide  variety  of  structures  including  the  encasing  of  structural 
steel  bridges,  the  coating  of  masonry  arches  and  tunnel  linings 
and  the  construction  of  small  concrete  units  such  as  telephone 
booths. 

Motor  Cars. — In  a  20-page  booklet  recently  issued  by  the 
Fairmont  Gas  Engine  and  Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  Fair- 
mont, Minn.,  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Fairmont 
motor  designed  for  application  to  section  gang  cars.  The  illus- 
trations in  this  pamphlet  show  views  of  these  motor  cars  in  use 
by  track  and  bridge  and  building  gangs  for  hauling  both  men 
and  materials  and  also  show  various  mechanical  parts  of  the 
equipment.  The  text  consists  primarily  of  the  exposition  of  the 
mechanical  and  operating  advantages  of  this  form  of  equipment. 

Concrete  Placing  Equipment. — The  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  64-page  descriptive  book- 
let on  the  various  types  of  concrete  chuting  plants  which  it  car- 
ries among  other  equipment  for  use  in  concrete  construction 
work.  Detailed  specifications  are  given  for  all  types  and  sizes  of 
the  Lakewood  chute  sections,  steel  towers,  sliding  frames,  elevator 
buckets,  tower  and  floor  hoppers,  concrete  carts,  etc.  The  book- 
ie! is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  of  construction  projects 
showing  the  various  ways  in  which  the  chuting  plants  are  used. 
The  dimension  sketches  of  the  plants  are  reproduced  in  blueprint 
form,  showing  complete  details.  The  booklet  also  includes  tables 
of  practical  help  in  laying  out  such  plants  on  various  kinds  of 
work. 


Unless  the  American  Public  led  by  American  financiers,  be- 
comes interested  in  investing  money  in  foreign  securities,  Amer- 
ican exporters  are  bound  to  be  handicapped.  Many  European 
countries  habitually  buy  large  amounts  of  such  securities  each 
year  and  the  money  thus  raised  is  naturally  spent  in  the  country 
of  its  origin.  We  have  made  great  strides  in  this  direction  as 
the  numerous  foreign  loans  floated  here  testify,  but  there  is  still 
ample  room  for  constructive  educational  work  on  the  part  of 
bankers  along  these  lines.— E.  D.  Kilburn,  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Company. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  contemplates 
the  construction  of  75  miles  of  second  track  between  Yampai, 
Ariz.,  and   Griffith,   including  the   reduction  of  grades. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  closed  bids  on 
February  9,  for  the  construction  of  three  stations,  several  section 
houses,  and  other  necessary  buildings  on  its  new  branch  line 
which  will  extend  westward  from  Satanta,  Kan. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  closed  bids  on 
February  9,  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  extend  from 
Satanta,  Kan.,  to  a  point  55  miles  westward,  the  cost  of  which 
is  estimated  at  $1,400,000. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  construct- 
ing an  additional  jetty  in  Red  Deer  Creek,  in  order  to  protect  its 
roundhouse  and  other  terminal  property  at  Canadian,  Tex.,  from 
floods. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  a  large  pier 
on  the  Burrard  Inlet  waterfront  at  Burrard,  B.  C,  the  dredging 
and  filling  for  which  was  done  in  1921.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  about  18  months  before  the  pier  is  completed. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  an  additional 
ice  storage  building  at  Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  21  as  receiving  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  45-room  hotel  and  alterations  to  its  eating 
house  at  Cody,  Wyoming,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000,  has  awarded 
the  contract   for  this  work  to  F.  Jacoby,   Billings,   Montana. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— This  com- 
pany has  prepared  plans  for  the  construction  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  Bellefontaine,   Ohio,  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

Darco  Corporation. — This  corporation  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  of  railroad  to  extend  from  Marshall  Texas, 
to  the  Darco  lignite  territory,  which  is  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. — This  company  contemplates 
changing  its  lines  in  New  Mexico,  from  narrow  gage  to  stand- 
ard gage  with  the  possibility  of  also  extending  them.  No  definite 
decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  when  this  work  will  be 
undertaken. 

Dodge  City  &  Cimarron. — This  company  has  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  construct 
an  extension  to  its  lines  from  Satanta,  Kan.,  through  Haskell, 
Grant  and  Stanton  counties,  a  distance  of  approximately  55 
miles. 

Erie. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Foley  Brothers, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  the  construction  of  a  freight  pier  100  ft.  by 
842  ft.  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.  The  pier  dock,  retaining  walls  and 
platform  will  be  of  concrete  construction  with  a  superstructure 
of  wood  sheathed  with  zinc. 

Great  Northern. — This  company,  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  24  (page  1286),  as  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  second  main  track  between  Lamona,  Wash., 
and  Blustem,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
this  work  to  Grant  Smith  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.  This  same 
company  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  second  main  track 
between  Welliston,  N.  D.,  and  Spring  Brook,  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles. 

Great  Northern. — This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Northern  Pacific,  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  viaduct 
over  the  tracks  at  its  Bay  Front  yard,  Superior,  Wis.,  al- 
though this  work  has  not  as  yet  been  authorized.  The  same 
company  is  making  extensive  repairs  to  its  Interstate  Bridge 
in  that  city,  including  the  rebuilding  of  Superior  approach, 
which   is  used   for  street  railway  and   highway   traffic. 
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Indianapoi  I  I  lii-    company    will 

construct  an  extension  to  its  lines  from  a  point  in  Indiana  to 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  rapid  transit  commission  of  Cincinnati 
will  undertake  the  construction  of  a  17-mile  approach  to  the  city 
from   the   point   of   intersection    with    thi  lis   &    Cincin- 

nati Traction.  A  21  -mile  tunnel  through  which  the  interurban 
will   sain  entrance  into  the  city  has  been   completed 

l.\.  •  I  his   company   has  awarded   a   contract 

'.'  ,  J   cksoi      Mi  •     t  i    thi    construction  of  a  rail- 

road from  Currans  Crossing,  Miss.,  to  Pelahatchie  (reck,  a  dis- 
tance of  11  miles.  This  is  part  of  a  61-mile  extension  program 
which  was  recently  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  which  will  be  completed  during  the  present  year.  It 
is  expected  that  contracts  will  be  awarded  in  the  near  future  for 
the  construction  of  the  remainder  of  the  extension. 

MINNEAPOLIS  S   s      |  Phis  company,  in  conjunction  with 

the  Great  Northern,  has  prepared  plans  for  the  construction  of 
a  steel  bridge  approximate!)  520  ft.  in  length  over  the  tracks 
of  both    railroads   at    Fifth    Street,    North    Minneapolis       This   work 

about  SJdO.OOO. 

Missouri  Pacific.   -This  company  closed  bids  on  February  Hi. 

for  the  construction  of  a  service  building  at  Little  Rock,  Ark  . 
estimated  to  cost  about  $12,000. 

PACIFIC  FrUII  EXPRESS.  This  company  contemplates  the  con 
-miction  of  an  ice  plant  at  a  location  which  has  not  a*  yet  been 
announced. 

Oklahoma    Railway.     This    company    contemplates    thi 

struction  of  an  extension  to  its  lines,  from  Guthrie.  Okla  ,  to 
Stillwater,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  the  cost  of  which  is  es- 
timated at  $1,200,000. 

Oregon  Shout  I. inf.. --Thi-  company  lias  been  petitioned  b) 
the  farmers  in  southwestern  Idaho,  to  extend  its  Homedale  branch 
line  from  Homedale,  Idaho,  to  Butte,  a  distanct   of  aboul  "  miles 

SALT  Lake  &  UTAH.  This  company,  in  conjunction  with  tin 
Bamberger  Electric,  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  two-story 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel  terminal  building,  170  ft.  by  184  ft., 
including  stores,  o.lices  and  train  sheds  at  Silt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
the  entire  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $250,000. 

hern    Pacii  mi    conjunction    with    the 

city  fit   Houston,  Tex.,  i-  receiving  bid-   for  the  constructii 
a    subway    to    replace    the    old    North    Main    street    tunnel    in    that 

!  he  subway   will   be  under    !''  tracks  and    will    provide   two 
21    ft.   in   width,   for  highway  traffic,  and   . .  i  1 1    8   ft.   in 

\  idth,   for  pedestrians.      I  ipprox 

city    will    bear    one-half. 

•in    Vinita,    Okla.,    northwest    int..    tin 
Id-   nf   the    I  Coke   Cot  Kansas 

iboilt     20    mil. 

will     receive     bids 
20,   for   the  ..instruction  i  ink   hospital 

00,000 

i  February    10 

i  rooming  house  at  Yrrm... 

ipplii  .1    tn    the 
■      authorizing 

•    i.' 
tion  to  Hanford,  Wash  . 

i    new    lino    from    I  '■ 
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Railway  Financial  News 


\n  in-. -N.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Budget  for  1922. — This  com- 
pany will  spend  $43,150,000  for  improvements  and  betterments  in 
1922  according  to  President  W.  B  Storey  who  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Probably  $60,000,000  .1  year  for  the  next  three  years  ouRht  to  tx 
Of  the  1922  expenditures  $11,750,000  will  be  for  the  completion  of  work  in 
hand,  $22,000,000  for  new  work  including  75  miles  of  new  second  track  in 
Arizona  from  Vampai  to  Griffiths;  $8,000,000  for  new  equipment,  and 
$1,400,000  for  r.  new  branch  line  from  Satanta,  Kan.,  55  miles  we* 
diticnal  maintenance  will  require  $6,662.2.^6:  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts. 
$1,318,893;  rails  and  other  track  material.  $1,101,868:  statiens  and  office 
buildings,  shop    buildings  additional    yard    tracks 

and    si.lii.K-.    $946,148;    shop    machines   and    t(  assessments    for 

public   improvemi  I;    widening   cuts,    tills,   etc.,   $459,701;    signal* 

and    inn 

Chicago  &  Indiana  Com.  Railway.— 7"fc«  Sale  of  Brazil 
Branch. — The  line  known  as  the  Brazil  Branch,  which  was  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Chicago  &  Indiana  Coal  Railway,  was  sold 
at  fore.I    juri  January   16.   1°-2J,   for  $15,000  to  attorn 

the   Metropolitan  Trust  Company  oi   New   York.     When  the  Chi- 
Eastern   Illinois  was  reorganized  recently   the  new  com- 
pany did  not  acquire  this   former   Chicago  &    Indiana  Coal   Rail- 
way Company  property. 

Denver    \    Rio   Grande.    Hamti    nd    I  omtnittet    Defends   Re- 
organisation Plan. — The  committee  of    Denver  &   Rio  Grande  re- 
funding    5   per   cent,    bondholders,    of    which   John    H.    Hammond 
is  chairman,  has  issued  a  reply  to  tin   committee  headed  by  Tame- 
H     Perkins,    which    latter   committee,    in    inviting  deposits   of   the 
honds  with   it.  expressed   the  opinion   that    tin    plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion agreed   upon   by  the  Hammond   committee  with  tin    \\ 
Pacific    was    unsatisfactory   and    said   that    the    Perkins   committee 
.'  to  obtain  be'ter  terms  by  arrangement  with  one  or  more 
Mr.   Hammond   says  hi-  committee  has  recom- 
mended  a   definite  and   constructive  plan   which   include-   the  pro 
i-i.m    that    *hc    Western    Pacific    lurnish   $10,000,000   for   the   im- 
■■;  of  the  Denvei  X-  Rio  Grande  property  and  the  turning 
Company   of   all    unencumbered   ass 
the   ..Id    company     in    exchange    for    common    stork    after    ni 
•-unties  arc  offered  for  the  bonds 

The   Hammond   committee  says   further   that  the    Perkins 
mittee's    reference    to    connecting    line-    i-    unquestionably    to    the 
Missouri   Pacific  and  adds: 

Inter-  ire    for    more    than    two 

years   that    this   committee   has   Ken   endeavoring    to    arrange   a    plan       The. 
have    been    eiven    every    opportunity    to    submit  this    D  nimit'^e 

and  have   failed  tn  .!., 

If   the-e   interests   have    mv    intention    of   snhmittine   a    proposal    tl 

lequentlv 

towed   Up   prom  >th 

.ate  plan,   it    will   he   apparent   that   the   purpose  ol   its  announcement 

bin   I 

If  the   plan 

in  the  latter  . 
refunding  bondholders  would  he  for.-r  -  -.ition  of 

P  ependrni 

Id   involve  eitl 

a    securities   m.teh   lr.« 
I   under  the    i  nnttre. 

The    I' 

Ft 

liability 

\\  r 

jstment 

1 1     is    a    com 
-    ..f    the    IV.urr     lit        it     waa    n  >l     formed 
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the    Western    P«  Qenvci    bondholders. 

Our   committee   believes   the    Denver    is   :i  very    valuable    property,   and    tliat 
the   Denver  bondholders  have  a   right  to  a  plan    which    will    properlj    reflect 

that  value.      Our  committee   will,   therefore,  op]                    efforl    to   jam   through 

before   March    1st    a    plan    which    it    n  fair    and    unduly    in    the 

interests   of   the    Western    Pacifii        D  Han  nd    Committee 

mow    means  th.it   tin-  bottdhi  Idei  i  nsents  to   the  Western    Pacific 

j>lan  before  be  knows  whether  tie  ha-   g  erms  available. 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Corporation  is  offering  to  hold- 
era  of  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  adjustment  mortgage  7  iter  cent 
bonds  of  1932,  both  on  account  of  principal  and  unpaid  interest, 
50  per  cent  of  new  sinking  fund  5  per  cent  bonds  and  SO  per  cent 
of  new  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  of  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  or  of  a  new  company  to  lie  organized  in  its 
stead.  The  offer  is  made  contingent  mi  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  reorganization,  which  hinges  on  the  deposit  of 
80  per  cent  of  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  first  and  refunding  5s.  This 
is  virtually  the  same  offer  made  to  the  holders  of  5  per  cent  bonds, 
except  that  they  receive  their  interest  in  cash,  while  the  interest 
on  the  adjustment  7s  is  payable  in  new   securities. 

The  Western  Pacific  owns  $5,175,000  adjustment  7.s  out  of  a 
total  issue  of  $10,000,000,  and  lias  issued  its  ten-year  4  iter  cent 
notes  against  them.  These  noteholders  are  offered  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  their  notes  for  the  new  securities  of  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  or  its  successor  on  the  same  terms  with  respect 
to  principal  accorded  holders  of  adjustment   7s. 

Erie. — Asks  Government  Loan. — This  company  lias  applied 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  loan  of  $5.- 
000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the 
maturity  of  $15,000,000  of  three-year  notes  which  com,'  due 
on  April  1. 

Earnings  in  i<)-'i. — This  company  showed  a  net  railway  oper 
ating  income  for  the  year  1921  amounting  to  $2,133,697,  after 
charging  in  for  1921  approximately  $3,01)0,(100  on  account  of 
transactions  applicable  to  the  guaranty  period.  Excluding 
such  charges,  the  net  railway  operating  income  for  tin  Neat- 
would  have  been  $5,062,541.  As  compared  with  the  company's 
report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  192(1.  show- 
ing a  net  railway  operating  deficit  of  $16,994,118,  the  Erie's 
1921  record  represents  an  increase  of  $19,127,815. 

In  1920  surplus  over  charges,  based  on  federal  compensa- 
tion for  eight  months,  was  $4,438,585,  ecpial  to  $1.67  a  share 
on  the  $112,481,900  common  stock  after  preferred  dividends. 
Its  earnings  last  year  were  equivalent  to  4  per  cent  dividends 
on  both  classes  of  preferred  stock,  with  a  balance  of  $138,265. 

Great  Northern. — liond  Sale. — A  syndicate  headed  by  I.  1'. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  has  sold  $30,000,000  y.  per  cent.  30-year  gen 
eral  mortgage  series  B  bonds,  maturing  January  1.  1952,  at  96Va 
and  interest,  to  yield  5.75  per  cent. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — Asks  Government  I. nan. — This 
company  lias  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  loan  of  $1,088,188   for  15  years   from   the   revolving  fund. 

Illinois  Central. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Equipment  Trust 
Certificates. — Application  has  been  tiled  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $3,255,000  of  equipment 
trust  certificates  at  Syi  per  cent,  which  it  is  proposed  to  sell  to 
Kuhn,  I.oeb  &  Co.,  at  97J4,  for  the  purchase  of  350  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  General  American  Car  ( 'ompany,  2,000  gondola 
cars,  including  500  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, 700  from  the  Pullman  ("ompany,  400  from  the  Western 
Steel  <~ar  &  Foundry  Company  and  400  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Car  Company 

Kansas  Gtv  Northwestern. — .  Iski  Government  I. mm.— This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a   loan   of  $1,300,000   for    15   years 

Manistique  &  Lake  Superior.— A/'-.!  Authority  /<<  Abandon 
Line. — This  company  has  applied  'in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing  abandonment  of  i(s 
McNeil   branch   in   Schoolcraft   County,    Mich.,  7V-   miles. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. — Sale  Ordered. —  Sale  of  this 
road,  which  suspended  operation  last  July,  was  ordered  in  a  decree 
issued  by  United  States  District  Judge  Jacob  Trieber  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  February  7.  The  decree  provides  that  30  days  may- 
be given  for  the  settlement  of  as  man)  claims  as  possible,  and 
that  30  days  more  for  advertising  (he  sale  must  ensue  before 
the  sale  takes  place      The   minimum   hid   which  may  be  accepted 


for   th.    mad    under   the   order    is   $3,000,000      The   sale   will   be 
iield  at   Harrison,   Ark.,  'ts  headquarters. 

The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  extends  from  Joplin,  Mo., 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  368  miles.  The  road  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  since  April  1.  1912  and  was  forced  to  cease  operations 
when  its  officers  failed  to  raise  money  needed  to  run  il.  Various 
plans  have  been  attempted  to  bring  about  the  resumption  of 
operation,  including  the  request  of  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  from  the 
government,  most  of  which  would  be  used  to  pay  indebtedness. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — Suit  Filed. — The  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  filed  a  suit  in  the  L'nited  States  District 
Court  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  on  February  4.  to  foreclose  the  first  ex- 
tension mortgage  bonds  and  seven  subsequent  issues  of  this  com- 
pany, which  has  recently  been  reorganized.  The  face  value  of 
the  outstanding  extension  bonds  is  given  as  $3,253,000.  Per- 
mission to  file  the  suit  was  obtained  from  Judge  Walter  II.  San- 
born at  St.  Louis  January  23.  The  petition  alleges  the  railroad 
company  executed  a  mortgage  on  certain  of  its  branches,  fran- 
chises and  other  property  on  November  1,  1894.  on  which  in- 
terest   has   been   unpaid   since   1915. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  issue  and  sell  $666,000  of  first  consolidated 
mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  now  held  in  its  treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reimbursing  the  treasury  for  expenditures.  The  bonds 
are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  90. 

Northern  Pacific. — Earnings  in  1921. — The  preliminary  earn- 
ings statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  shows  net 
income  after  taxes  and  charges  of  $22,065,399,  equivalent  to  $8.89 
a  share  earned  on  the  outstanding  $248,000,000  capital  stock 
against  $7.69  a  share  in  1920  with  the  assistance  of  federal  com- 
pensation and  guaranty.  Without  federal  credits  earnings  in  1920 
were  equal  to  $1.14  a  share. 

The   preliminary    income    account    compares    as    follows: 


Expenses,    taxes,    etc 

1921 
86,662,883 

1920 

-1  13,084,407 

111,111,029 

$1,973,378 
5.976,080 

$7,949,458 
7,549.833 

Sis. 499,291 
1 -'.668.240 

Dec. 
Dec. 

[nc. 
Dec. 

Inc. 
Inc. 

Inc. 
Inc. 

Inc. 

Changes 

SIS, 546,348 
24,448,146 

Operating     increase.  .  . 

.     $7,875,176 
!,968,650 

$5,901,798 
3,007,430 

Net  operating  increase. 

$10,843,826 
[26,552,682 

$2,894,368 

15,331,109 

17.. 160,000 

54.;'ll5..foo 
3,525,048 

2,662,869 

-.11,051 

$19,234,348 



Inc.  in  road  and  equipment. 

In. link-  S12.451.530  for  additional  dividend  received  from  liurlington 
in  December,  1921.  This  payment  was  made  out  of  savings  accumulated 
- purchase  of   an    interest  in    the    Burlington    in    1901. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  paid  obligations  as  follows: 
Five-year  6  per  cent  note  to  government,  not  due  until  November 
23.  1925,  $6,000,000;  St.  Paul-Duluth  Division  4  per  cent  bonds, 
$2,403,000:  7  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates,  $450,000; 
prior  hen  bonds,  $276,000;  and  St.  Paul  &  Northern  Pacific  bonds 
$36,000,   making  a  total  of  $9,165,000. 

Oregox-W  \miixgton  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — Bond 
Offering. — A  syndicate  headed  by  Harris.  Forbes  &  Co.  and  in- 
cluding the  Guaranty  Company.  Kissel,  Kinnicut  &  Co.,  White, 
Weld  &  Co.,  the  National  City  Company,  and  Clark,  Dodge  &  Co. 
are  offering  $8,800,000  first  and  refunding  4s.  due  1961,  at  78^,  to 
yield  over  5.30  per  cent. 

Seaboard  Air  Line.-  Condition  of  Equipment  After  Federal 
Control. — Seaboard-Buy  Line  Company  Organized. — This  com- 
pany has  taken  steps  of  importance  to  its  security  owners  in  mak- 
ing provision  to  relieve  tin  condition  in  which  its  rolling  stock 
was  returned  from  federal  control.  In  a  statement  issued  Feb- 
ruary 3,  President  Warlield  points  out  that  over  5,000  cars,  or 
30  per  cent,  of  the  Seaboard's  freight  car  ownership,  were  re- 
turned unfit  for  use,  with  little  progress  thus  far  made  with 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  in  recognition  of  this 
condition. 

A  corporation  known  its  the  Seaboard-Bay  Line  Company  is 
being  organized  by  Seaboard  interests  to  provide  the  means  for 
purchasing,  rebuilding  or  otherwise  acquiring  or  providing  for  the 
reconstruction  of  cars  and  equipment  for  the   Seaboard   Air  Line 
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and  equipment   for   the   Baltimore   Steam    Pad  (Old 

Bay  Line),  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Seaboard.  The 
new  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $1,500,000  paid  in  from  tin 
resources  of  the  two  companies  by  which  the  stock  will  he  owned. 
S.  Davies  Warfield,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Seaboard-Bay 
Line,  explained  the  purposes  of  the  new   companj   as  follows: 

Five  thousand  freight  cars— over  ?0  per  cent  of  the  Utal  freight  car 
equipment  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line — were  returned  from  federal  control 
unfit  for  service.  This  railn  ad  has  thus  been  compelled  to  pay  per  diem 
charges  of  over  a  mtlli.  n  and  a  half  dollars  per  annum  for  the  use  of 
foreign  cars,  because  of  the  condition  of  its  own  cars  returned.  This  has 
been  reflected  in  operations  and  has  resulted  in  heavy  market  depreciation 
of  the  securities   of   the  CO 

In  additi.  n,  the  Railroad  Administration  during  federal  control  diverte  i 
more   let  iniotivcs   from  this   railroad   to  other  roads   than    from   all    i 

mbined.  By  this  diversion— which  included  -!6  new  locomo- 
tives then  being  delivered — those  remaining  were  not  given  classified  repairs. 
During  federal  control  over  (tic  hundred  million  tractive  ton  miles  were 
run   out  of  the  -    without   substantial    rei 

of  the  mileage   run  out   when   taken   over.      No  adequate  adjustment    has  yet 
been  offered  by  the  Railroad   Administration   for  either  their  use  or  repairs. 
Half  a  million  dollars  had  to  be  spent  to  quickly  repair  locomotives  in  out- 
t,    us    return   to  begin   to   perform   its 
ihe  public.     These  conditions  have  otherwise  bad  to  be  relieved. 
ngements    have    i  i    reduce    or    wipe    out    per    dicin 

charges.  '  "''    ,!a>'   L'nc)' 

wind    by    the    -  two    steamers,    one   additional    steamer    to   be 

added    to   the   fleet,    the   other   to   replace   the   one   destroyed   by   fire   during 
Circuit  I  '  ;  negli 

gence.     The   Steam    Packet    Company   was   returned    with   two   steamers   only, 
no  relief  steamer,  and  the   property  otherwise  set  back  under  federal   control. 

The    new    company  Bay    Line    Company — will    issue,    and 

has  arranged  to  place  $■», 600,000  6  per  cent  1 5  year  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates at  par.  The  proceeds,  together  with  the  ■  ther  resources  of  the 
new  company,  will  pay  for,  viz.:  3,000  of  the  5.000  damaged  or  bad  order 
freight  cars  to  be  immediately  reconstructed  by  the  Chickasaw  Car  &  Ship- 
building Company,  located  on  Seaboard  rails  at  Birmingham,  Ala.;  alsi 
new  steel  under  frame  freight  cars;  25  Mikado  locomotives  Hearing  com- 
pletion by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  and  two  twin  screw,  steel, 
combination  passenger  and  freight  steamers  ordered  from  Pusey  &  Jones 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  fir  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  f..r 
use  between  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  Va. — these  steamers  will  be  the  last 
word   in   marine  constructitn,   and    will    be    delivered    in    the    fall. 

Delivery  of  the  3,000  reconstructed  cars  will  begin  in  60  days  and  com- 
pleted in  si\  mi  nths.  To  reconstruct  these  cars  and  complete  necessary 
work  on  rthers  would  require  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  Seaboard's  own 
shops,  which  compares  favorably  in  capacity   with   shops  of  similarly  situated 

railroad-.       Per    diem  "    will    thus    I  I 

earlier,    and    the    work    done    at    much    less    cost    than    if    performed    in 
Seaboard   shops. 

When  the  increased  loeomrtive  pewer  and  the  reconstructed  and  addi- 
tional new  equipment  is  in  operation,  a  substantial  change  may  be  looked 
fir  in  the  net  operating  results  of  this  railroad  in  the  saving  of  per  diem 
alone. 

The    letting   of    this    work    rn    competitive    bids    to    car    builders    at    much 
lower   cost   and   much   earlier   delivery   than   is  possible   in    Seal 
no  reflection  on  any  class  of  Scabtard  employees.     This   rail 

I    than    if   performed    in    Si 
shops. 

Sf.aboard-Bay  Line.— New  Company.— See  Seaboard    \ir  Line. 
Western  Pacific— Reorganization  ol  D.  &  1 
4  Rio  Grande. 
Wichita    !  soi  raERN. — Asks  Authority  to   hsut   S, 

is  company  has  applied  to  thi    tnterstati    Commerce 
for  authority  to  issue  $144,000  of  capital  stock  and 
ond  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds. 

Additional   Sales  of  Equipment  Trusts 

111,    director-general   of  railroad  ned   an   addi 

Iroad    equipment    trust  to    the 

ip  mj    of   Philadelphia;  Chicago  S    I 
£429,000     M 
1923    to    1935,   inclusn 

l  in    total  amount  of  equipmenl 

date,    at    par    pin- 
Dividends  Declared 

1  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 

- 


. ._ 'ma 


Railway  Officers 


Executive 
Hugh  Wright  Stanley,   whose   election   as   president   of   the 
Tennessee    Central,    with    headquarters    at    Nashville,    Tenn., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  28  (page  304), 

was  born  on  February 
13,  1874,  at  Petersburg, 
Va.  He  entered  rail- 
road service  in  May, 
1890,  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and 
*^*T  was    successively    tele- 

graph operator,  stenog- 
rapher, and  chief  clerk 
until  1895,  when  he  left 
to  become  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  In 
May,  1897,  he  became 
secretary  to  the  general 
-uperintendent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Hamlet.  \.  C.  He 
served    successively    as 

H.   W.  Stanley  cr,jef        clerk        to        the 

general  superintendent 
from  1900  to  1903;  trainmaster  from  1903  to  May,  1906;  di- 
vision superintendent  from  May.  l'Xto  to  February,  1907; 
superintendent  of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Nor- 
folk. Va.,  from  February,  1907  to  March  1,  1910;  general 
superintendent  of  transportation  from  March  1.  1910.  to 
October  1,  1911;  assistant  general  manager  from  October  1. 
1911,  to  May  1,  1912;  general  manager  from  May  1,  1912,  to 
October  1,  1914,  and  assistant  to  the  president  from  October 
1,  1914.  to  June.  1916.  IK-  was  then  engaged  in  special  work 
for  the  National  Conference  Committee  of  the  Railways  and 
the  A.  R,  \  anil  was  later  made  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  car  service,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  July,  1917. 
in    was  made  receiver  of  lli      I  Central,  which  position  he 

held   up  to   the  time  of   his   recent   election 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Eugene    Wright,    whose    appointment    as    secretary    of    the 

Long   Island   ».i-  announced  in  the  Railway  Agi  of  January 

i    was   born  at   Flushing,   1.    1.  on   May  8,   1871 

lie   attended    the   public 

and   high   schools   ther. 

^^^""\  and    in     January,     1889. 

^H  \  enteieil    the 

^B  the      Long      island 

^Hk^      _s  messenger     hoy    in    the 

^^%   *-  intini;    department 

■  Until     February,    1893. 

-■  n  ed      in      | 

.  lerical     capacities    and 

WH  that     time     until 

^L^^^^p  lune.     1S"7,     was    clerk 

.md  bookkeeper  to  the 

i  ashicr.  From        the 

lattei  date  until  \pril. 
1906,      he      was      hook- 

t      and      rln. 
•  militant       in       tin 

.  ounting  department  In 
Vpril,  1906,  he  was  ap 
pointed  p  a  \  mas  tei  . 
which  position  he  held 
until  February  1.  1919. 
.    wa-    promoted    to    general    storekeeper.      II' 

ition  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment 


E..    Wn«ht 


February   11,  1922 
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E.  J.  Lawler,  h.i-  tinted  freight  claim  agent  of  the 

Columbus    &    Greenville,   with    headquarters   at    Mobile,    Ala., 
succeeding  .1.  II.  Patterson,  resigned. 

A.  M.  Warren,  chief  claim  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  district  attorney  of  that  road  for  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  with  the  same  headquarters.  H.  T.  Lively,  freight 
claim  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  claim  agent  with  the  same  headquarters. 
He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  claims  for  loss  and  damage 
to  freight,  personal  injuries,  damage  to  property,  including 
live  stock  killed  or  injured  on  the  right  of  way,  and  the 
prevention  of  causes  for  loss  and  damage  freight  claims. 
The  positions  of  chief  claim  agent  and  freight  claim  agent 
are  abolished. 

Operating 

G.  W.  Bradley  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

David  E.  Nichols,  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Pasco  division,   with  headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

W.  E.  Romine  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Wagoner,  Green- 
wood and  Fort  Smith  districts  and  the  Central  division, 
with   headquarters  at  Van   Buren,   Ark. 

M.  F.  Weeks  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  McGehee  district  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  including 
the  McGehee  yard,  the  Hamburg  district  and  the  Louisiana 
division,  with  headquarters  at  McGehee,  Ark. 

J.  M.  Sommers,  chief  dispatcher  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
headquarters  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to 
trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Elsdon  (Chicago)  111.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  B.  L.  Tyler,  at  Battle  Creek. 

C.  A.  Veale  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  succeeding 
W.  G.  Crocker,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties.  The 
position  of  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  East  Bay  Electric 
division   has  been  abolished. 

C.  A.  Cotterell,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
has  been  appointed  acting  general  superintendent  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  F.  W.  Peters, 
who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence. 

H.  H.  Brown,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  until  March  1,  after  which 
date  the  position  of  assistant  general  manager  will  be 
abolished  and   Mr.   Brown  will   be   assigned  to   other   duties. 

J.  Leppla,  superintendent  of  the  Galena  Division  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Ashland  Division  with  headquarters 
at  Antigo,  Wis.,  succeeding  G.  J.  Quigley  deceased.  He  will 
be  succeeded  at  Chicago  by  P.  G.  Campbell,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Galena  Division,  who  will  be  succeeded  by 
F.  R.  Loyd,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  A.  R.  Pelnar  will  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Loyd. 

H.  E.  McGee,  general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
with  headquarters  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  succeeding  A.  S.  Johnson, 
who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  consolidated 
Smithville  and  Texas  Central  districts  (South  Texas  district) 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  headquarters 
at  Waco,  Tex.  The  position  of  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
lines  has  been  abolished.  J.  W.  Evens,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  new  South  Texas  district,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Waco,  and  O.  W.  Cambell  trainmaster,  with  head- 
quarters at  Smithville,  Tex. 


Traffic 

O.  C.  Walker  has  been  appointed  chief  supervisor  of  perish- 
able traffic  and  weighing  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Montreal. 

Joseph  Rankin  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lines  and  J.  R.  Yore,  commercial  agent,  both 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Deacon,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  coast  steamship  service,  with  headquarters  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  E.  E.  Penn,  de- 
ceased. 

R.  D.  Williams  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
succeeding  Z.  T.  George,  who  has  resigned  to  enter  other 
business.  J.  J.  Harris  has  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  with  the  same  headquarters. 

William  C.  Bowles,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  January  14.  page  210,  was  born  in  Mont- 
real on  June  3,  1875. 
He  entered  railway  ser- 
vice with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  as  a  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  of- 
fice at  Montreal.  In 
1896  he  was  in  Chicago 
as  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  agent,  freight 
department,  and  in  1897 
he  was  in  Montreal  in 
the  office  of  the  general 
freight  agent.  From 
the  latter  date  until 
1903  he  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  trainmaster  and 
general  freight  agent  at 
Winnipeg,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at 
„,    r    „     ,  Calgary,     Alta.,     being 

W.    C,.    Bowles  c  j       ,     . 

transferred    later    in    a 
similar  capacity  to  Van- 
couver.    In    1907   he  was  appointed   general   freight  agent   at 
Winnipeg  and  served   in   that  capacity  until  the  time  of   his 
recent  promotion. 

Clarence  E.  Jefferson,  whose  appointment  as  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  announced'  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 24  (page  1291),  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
September  6,  1889.  He  entered  railroad  service  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1906,  as  an  office  boy  in  the  traffic  department 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Despatch  at  Boston,  and  he  was 
successively  office  boy,  billing  clerk,  tracing  clerk,  and  tariff 
and  percentage  clerk  until  November,  1911,  when  he  left 
to  become  tariff  clerk  in  the  freight  traffic  office  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  at  Boston.  He  later  consecutively  held  the  same 
position  in  the  service  of  the  Maine  Central  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  Boston.  In  March,  1913. 
he  was  made  percentage  clerk  in  the  freight  traffic  office 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  Que.,  which  position 
he  held  until  December,  1915,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Mon- 
treal. From  June,  1921,  to  December  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  acting  general  freight  agent,  Eastern  lines,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Mechanical 

A.  B.  Shanks,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Smithville,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  newly 
created  South  Texas  district,  with  headquarters  at  Waco,  Tex. 
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T.  F.  Howley,  special  agent  for  the  Erie,  lias  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  locomotive  operation,  with  headquarters 
at    New   York. 

H.   K.    York,    car    foreman   of    the    Canadian    Pacific,    with 
headquarters  at  Alyth,  Alta.   has  been  promoted  to  general 
reman,   with  headquarter-;  at   Moose  Jaw,   Sask. 

G.  Moth,  division  master  mechanic  of  the  Canadian    Pai 
with    headquarters   at    Edmonton,    Vita.,   has   been   appointed 
to   the   advisor}    position    of   district    master   mechanic   of    the 
Edmonton,   Dunvegan   and    British    Columbia,   with    the    sam 
headquarters. 

William  C.  Smith,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  supei 
intendent    of   the    Missouri    Pacific,    with   headquarters   at   St. 
Louis,  Mo„  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  -I 
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at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
September  25,  1869.  He 
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position    he    held    until    January,    1905,    wl 
promoted     io    master    mechanic.       In    July,     l'MJ.    he     was 
promote. 1    to    general    master    mechanic    and    in    Sepl 
1915,    t..    assistant    mechanical    superintendent,    with     head 
quarte  wis,  which  position  lie 

tune  of  his  n  ition. 
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master  at  the  Chicago  terminal,  assistant  division  superin- 
tendent with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  division  superin- 
tendent, which  latter  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

William  F.  Merrill,  formed)  a  vice-president  of  the  Erie 
and  ol  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  died  at  his 
home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J„  on  February  3.  Mr.  Merrill  iva- 
born  on  Jufj  14.  1 S4J.  at  Montague,  Mass.,  and  was  educated 
at  Amherst  and  Harvard  Universities.  In  1866  he  entered 
railway  service  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  From  187,!  to  1875  he  "as  resident 
engineer  of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Then  for  live  years 
lie  was  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  S  Warsaw  (now  Toledo. 
I'eoria  iS;  Western),  consecutively  as  assistant  engineer,  as- 
sistant to  the  receiver  and  superintendent.  From  1880  to 
1882  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  Wabash.  The 
following  year  he  was  general  superintendent  of  the  <  : 
&  Vlton.  From  1883  to  1887  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  lini  -  ol  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  He  then  be- 
came general  manager  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  I  ouncil  Bluffs  (both  now  a  part 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  iX.-  Quincy).  In  1890,  he  went 
to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  in  a  similar  capacity 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1896  when  he  was  elected 
second  vice-president  of  the  Erie.  In  1900  he  becami 
vice-president  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and    in    1903   retired    from   railroad    service. 

E.    H.    Shaughnessy,    second    assistant    postmaster    general 
in    charge   of   the   railway    mail    service,    died    at    a    hospital   in 
Washington,    D.    C,   on    Fehruan    2,    from    the    effects   of   in- 
juries   sustained    in    th 
Knickerbocker      tin    it  I 
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As  will  be  noted  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  a  bascule 
bridge  of  an  entirely  new  type  was  recently  placed  in  service 

on  the  Wabash  at  Detroit.    This  struc- 

A  New  Type       ture  is  of  interest  as  marking  the  first 

of  Bascule  important  innovation  in  bascule  bridge 

Bridge  design  for  a  number  of  years.     About 

1000  new  developments  in  bridges  of 
this  class  were  rather  common  but  for  the  last  10  or  IS  years 
the  structures  built  have  been  limited  almost  entirely  to 
two  or  three  types.  These  have  not  competed  with  new  bascule 
designs  but  with  vertical  lift  spans,  a  class  of  movable  bridge 
in  which  the  development  during  the  last  10  years  has  been 
much  more  active.  The  fact  that  a  new  design  of  heel  trun- 
nion span  has  been  evolved  serves  to  indicate  that  the  last 
word  has  not  yet  been  said  in  the  development  of  the  bas- 
cule bridge. 


The  effectiveness  of   an   army   is   largely   dependent   on   the 

quality  of  its  subalterns;  that  of  a  railroad  depends  largely 

on  its  foremen.     Given  a  corps  of  in- 

The  Human  telligent,  thoroughly-tried  foremen, 
Side  of  whose  energies  are  being  directed  by  a 

Railroading  loyal  enthusiasm  for  the  company 
which  employs  them,  and  efficiency  of 
work  is  assured.  Times  like  these  are  exceedingly  trying 
for  the  spirit  of  these  foremen.  "I  was  put  back  to  painter 
early  last  year,"  writes  one  of  them,  "but  was  reinstated  as 
foreman  in  July.  The  first  of  this  year  I  was  set  back  to 
assistant  foreman  with  only  three  men,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  last  long."  This  is  not  from  an  employee  of  limited 
service,  but  from  one  who  has  given  at  least  25  years  of  his 
life  to  the  railroad.  Surely  these  vicissitudes  must  sorely 
try  his  loyalty,  must  make  him  feel  that  he  is  but  a  pawn  on 
a  great  chessboard.  Retrenchments  are  necessary  and  will 
continue  so  as  long  as  our  economic  life  is  marked  by  waves 
of  expansion  and  depression.  But  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  the  drastic  reductions  in  force  with  a  greater 
manifestation  of  sympathy  for  those  .who  suffer  hardships 
in  consequence?  Explanations  to  these  loyal  foremen  of 
the  conditions  that  make  it  necessary  to  lay  them  off,  together 
with  assurances  of  restored  positions  as  soon  as  conditions 
change  for  the  better,  would  bring  a  return  in  sustained  good 
will  far  exceeding  anv  outlav  involved. 


The  general  character  of  the  motive  power  operating  problem 

■  ■on  the  small  road  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  on  a 

large  system.    The  number  of  locomo- 

Locomotives       tives  may  be  comparatively  small  but 

for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 

Small  Roads       economic  conditions,  the  increased  size 

of    bills    for    fuel    and    maintenance, 

■coupled  with  inadequate  revenues,  have  rendered  it  just  as 

essential  that  every  step  possible  be  taken  to  reduce  the  cost 

of  locomotive  operation.    The  small  road  may  not  be  called 

upon  to  haul  long   and   heavy   trains,   and   relatively  light 

locomotives  may  furnish  adequate  power,  but  the  locomotives 

on  such  roads  are  usually  notably  inefficient  and  frequently 

.quite  old.    It  may  not,  and  generally  will  not  be  feasible  at 


the  present  time  to  order  new  and  modern  locomotives.  How- 
ever, some  small  roads  have  made  remarkable  reductions  in 
fuel  consumption  and  in  maintenance  costs  by  replacing  their 
worn-out  locomotives  by  rebuilt  locomotives  purchased  from 
larger  roads.  There  are  thousands  of  locomotives  which  no 
longer  are  capable  of  economically  handling  main  line  traffic, 
but  which,  if  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  superheaters  and 
other  fuel  economizers,  are  capable  of  efficiently  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  the  average  small  road. 


"Reductions 

by 
Installments" 


This  phrase  is  used  in  England  to  describe  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  conditions  under  which  reduced 
passenger  fares  are  applied.  The  rail- 
ways have  not  made  any  reductions  in 
basic  rates,  yet  they  announce  at  fre- 
quent intervals  additions  to  the  im- 
posing list  of  conditions  under  which 
excursion  and  other  reduced  rates  apply.  There  would  be 
few  to  contradict  the  statement  that  in  this  country  reduc- 
tions in  freight  rates  are  of  greater  economic  importance 
than  reduced  passenger  fares.  Any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  passenger  rates,  then,  should  not  be  concessions  to 
the  traveling  public  resulting  in  reduced  earnings  for  the 
carriers — if  such  sacrifices  are  made  they  should  be  in 
freight  rates.  The  only  justification  for  alterations  in  our 
passenger  tariffs  should  be  to  increase — not  reduce — railway 
revenues.  In  other  words,  what  our  railways  need  is  to  fill 
the  vacant  seats  in  trains  now  running — by  the  extension  of 
the  sale  of  excursion  and  tourist  tickets  at  reduced  rates, 
if  necessary,  and  without  permitting  ordinary  traffic  to  move 
under  the  lower  rates.  Our  roads  have  taken  some  steps  in 
this  direction,  but  the  British  railways  have  gone  farther  and 
are  making  a  thorough  experiment  with  these  rates  which 
can  well  be  followed  with  interest.  If  "reductions  by  install- 
ments" can  be  made  to  increase  net  earnings  and  at  the  same 
time  to  build  good-will  for  the  railways  in  the  minds  of  the 
public,  then  the  practice  should  be  given  wider  application 
in  this  country. 


The  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States  would  be  fairly 
easy  to  solve  were  it  not  for  the  labor  situation.    The  roads 
will  never  succeed  if  they  do  not  have 
Time  the   hearty   co-operation   of   their   em- 

to   Play  ployees.    Do  the  labor  leaders  want  to 

Fair  destroy    the    roads?     Are    they    doing 

anything  to  help  to  bring  about  the 
right  sort  of  co-operation?  Fairness  and  frankness  must 
characterize  all  negotiations  and  intercourse  between  the 
managements  and  the  men — any  other  course  followed  by 
either  the  managements  or  the  men  is  suicidal.  The  labor 
union  leaders  for  some  years,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  apparently  believed  that  it  was  good  policy 
to  throw  mud  at  the  railroad  managements;  sometimes  re- 
ferring to  misdeeds  of  the  past,  sometimes  through  misrepre- 
sentation by  skilful  juggling  with  figures  in  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  expert  labor  economists.  Secretary  Hoover, 
when  cross-examined  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   general   rate   investigation,   neatly   called   the   turn    on 
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Clifford  Thome,  who  represented  certain  shippers,  when  he 
referred  to  past  financial  transactions.  "Oh  yes,"  Mr. 
Hoover  said.  "I  have  been  hearing  about  that  ever  since  I 
was  a  l>oy,  hut  we  have  got  to  live  for  the  future  and  not 
rehash  the  past."  One  of  the  nastiest  critics  of  railroad 
managements  is  the  Plumb  Plan  publication  known  a> 
•Labor."  It  is  not  only  poisoning  the  minds  of  railroad 
employees  but.  through  the  influence  of  the  labor  unions,  is 
being  widely  quoted  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  is  carrying 
on  a  must  unfair  propaganda  against  file  railroad-.  Possibly 
it  is  not  out  of  place  in  this  connection  to  take  another  quo- 
tation from  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony:  "Finally,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  veritable  witches'  cauldron  being  fed  constantly 
with  hates  distilled  from  the  misdeeds  of  railway  promoters 
in  the  past,  from  the  conflicts  between  the  railways  and  the 
farmers,  between  the  railways  and  their  workmen.  From  all 
the  confusion  that  arises  from  it  we  destroy  our  railways 
and  destroy  ourselves.  With  this  commission  on  one  hand 
assuring  honesty  in  finance,  justice  to  the  shipper  and  the 
railway  investor;  with  the  Railway  Labor  Board  assuring 
justice  to  workers  and.  above  all,  with  a  great  spirit  of  pub- 
lii  service  in  our  generation  of  railway  managers,  it  is  time 
to  i  all  off  the  witches  and  take  some  vision  of  our  national 
situation  if  we  arc  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  this  depression." 
I-  it  not  fair  time  that  the  reactionaries  among  the  railroad 
executives  and  the  radicals  in  the  ranks  of  railroad  labor 
ned  to  the  disaster  that  surely  lies  ahead  unless  they 
;ether  on  a  common  basis  and  stop  trying  to  cut  each 
-  throats? 


In  considering  the  proposed  order  for  train  control  prepared 

by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  railroads  must 

ssarily    be   guided   largely   by   the 

Interpreting  Train  specifications  contained  in  it.  However. 

Control  it   would   appear   that   these   specifica- 

Specifications       tions  were  prepared  with  the  idea  that 

many  changes  will  be  found  necessar) 

after  more  extensive  service  installations   have  been   made. 

Inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  represent  what  are  i 

the    theoretically     ideal     requisites    it     would    seem    that 

the     Commission     must     allow    the    carriers     considerable 

latitude    in     the     -election     and     installation     of    d 

which    they    think    will    best    men    their    i  i.itmg 

condition-  One  road  may  desire  a  device  having  speed 
control  and  a  positive  stop;  another  may  desire  one  without 
hu  and  with  a  permissive  stop,  while  still 
other  carrier-  may  desire  diffei  nl  combinatii  qs.  If  progress 
i-  to  be  made  in  this  development  and  experimental  work  it 
will  be  for  the  railrci.nl-  to  be  allowed  a  certain  degj 

m  and  it  i-  tc>  lie  hoped  that  the  officers  studying  this 
m  will  be  encouraged  to  interpret  the  specifications  lib- 
m  e,rdc-r  that  the  maximum  information  may  be  s< 
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these  purpose.-.  (  on.-equently  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  need 
of  modern  woodworking  machinery  in  car  shops.  Mill  room 
equipment  receives  far  less  attention  than  formerly  and  less, 
in  fact,  than  it  deserves.  A  -ingle  large  eastern  railroad, 
for  example,  uses  approximately  100,000,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  annually  for  bridge  timbers,  car  sill-,  framing,  floor- 
ing, roofing,  siding,  lining,  etc..  exclusive  of  ties.  When  it 
i-  remembered  that  there  are  about  200  Class  I  roads  in  the 
United  States  some  of  which  use  less  but  others  probably 
more  lumber  than  the  road  quoted,  some  conception  is 
reached  of  the  enormous  total  consumption.  The  need  of 
modern  efficient  woodworking  machinen  for  finishing  this 
lumber  is  self-evident. 


The  electrical  illumination  of  passenger  car  equipment  has 
stablished  for  years.     However,  far  too  many  road 

cept    the    charge-    for    this    service    as 
Car  necessary   without   ascertaining  the  ac- 

Lighting  tual  cost  of  lighting  a  car  each  month. 

Costs  <  >n  a  certain  large  western  road  an  of- 

ficer inquired  recently  regarding  the  car 
lighting  costs  only  to  learn  that  no  one;  had  checked  such 
charges  lately.  A  hurry-up  call  was  then  sent  out  to  assem- 
ble all  chages  for  battery  renewal  part.-,  jars,  gener- 
ators, belts,  and  other  equipment.  Time-books  of  various 
electricians  and  car  repairs  wen  checked,  etc.  The  result 
of  the  accounting  showed  that  while  the  average  COSt  of  car 
lighting  was  well  within  reason  certain  i  xcessive  expenditures 
were  very  evident.  Having  inaugurated  an  accounting 
tern  for  various  car  lighting  equipment  and  pans,  this  road 
is  now  in  a  position  to  introduce  numerous  economies.  An- 
other road  discovered  that  the  charge-  for  repair  parts  and 
labor  for  the  maintenance  of  the  batteries  on  a  certain  car 
were  three  times  what  they  should  hav  bun.  This  road 
now  delving  into  the  detailed  charges  of  its  car  light- 
ing service.  One  expert  claims  that  over  $10.000, 000  i- 
spent  annually  for  car  lighting  equipment  and  repairs;  every 
should  know  where  its  share  is  going  Some  roads  prefer 
tec  have  all  car  lighting  equipment  furnished  and  maintained 
by  a  -uppb  Company  on  contract  at  a  certain  price  per  ear 
per  month;  the  Pullman  Companj  also  has  a  fixed  rate  for 
lighting  car-  furnished  to  the  rail r.  -  \  comparison  of 
these  figure-  with  tlie  actual  charges  on  many  roads  should 
-how  that  extensive  economic-  in  ear  lighting  service  are 
>ible. 


The  discussion   of  the    question   whether  train   orders   may 
safely  be  intrusted  to  station  operators,  to  be  delivered  with- 
out  requiring  conductors  to  sign  them. 
The  Argument  for  uhich    was  continued    through    a    half 
Train-Order       dozen  issui  -  of  the'  Railway  Age  last 
Form  19  autumn,   was   unavoidably    suspended, 

in  December,  while  ye)  unfinished;  but 
u  is  resumed  this  week,  and  the  article   from  E   \\    w 
of  the  Northern   Pacific,  now   presented,  may  well  .-■ 

eluding  chapter.    (The  articles  referred  to  appeared  in 
tember  10,  pages  47*  and  479;  September 

I  ».  toI.eT    8 

November  1  2,  page  933;  Di  pagi    1 107 

and  hie  ember  10  I    It  seems  to  us  that  thi 

f  Form  19  have  won  their  cas  Mi  Weston  clinches 
his  argument  with  a  statement,  quite  conservative,  of  mone) 

but  he  has  -■  aside  from  thai 

track    line    -unpin  it\     and   celerity   are    in 
nunt-    in    tr.iin    op  n    if    they    were-    costl)       The 

punctuality  and  regularity  of  passenger  tram-,  promoted  by 

improving  the  movement  of  all  train-,  i-  a  valuable 

even  though  ii  cannot  be  financial!}  measured,     I  In  experi- 

■  t  the    Great  Northern  and  the  Ho.  king  Valley  confirm 
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the  Northern  Pacific's  report.  It  should  l>e  noted  in  par- 
ticular that  neither  Mr.  Formal)  nor  Mr.  Weston  rests  his 
argument  on  having  the  train  order  system  reinforced  by  the 
block  system.  The  block  system  should  be  used  everywhere; 
and  those  roads  which  have  discontinued  Form  31  only 
where  they  have  automatic  block  signals  cannot  claim  to 
have  done  any  great  thing.  We  say  that  our  friends  have 
made  out  their  case;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  can 
be  mathematical  proof.  These  experienced  observers  are. 
indeed,  perfectly  satisfied  that  fewer  failures  have  occurred 
with  Form  1°  than  with  Form  31,  and  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  the  conditions  in  the  future  must  be  like  those  of 
the  past;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  a  disastrous  collision  al- 
ways gives  a  black  eye  to  all  those  features  connected  with 
its  cause  which  are  not  ideally  perfect,  whatever  may  be  the 
main  cause;  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that 
those  dispatchers  who  argue  for  Form  1')  make  no  claim  of 
infallibility.  The  best  thing  for  the  doubter  to  do  is  to  read 
the  arguments  over  again,  and  do  the  whole  job  at  one  sitting. 


Efficiency  of  Government 

and  Private  Operation 

Thk  most  striking  fact  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  year 
1921,  except  the  decline  of  traffic,  was  the  large  reduction 
of  operating  expenses.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
reduction  of  expenses  was  the  very  large  part  of  it  which 
was  effected  by  reducing  the  number  of  employees. 

Two  former  director  generals  under  government  operation, 
W.  G.  McAdoo  and  Walker  D.  Hines,  recently  have  been 
testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  in  an  effort  to  show 
that  the  railways  were  operated  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
practicable  under  government  control.  They  made  special 
efforts  to  vindicate  the  Railroad  Administration's  labor  pol- 
icy. Meantime,  the  railways  under  private  operation  have 
been  effecting  increases  in  efficiency  and  economy  which 
afford  the  best  answer  to  the  statistics  and  arguments  of 
Messrs.  McAdoo  and  Hines. 

The  defenders  of  government  operation  have  made  much 
use  of  comparisons  of  the  operating  expenses  under  govern- 
ment control  in  1918  and  1919  and  under  private  operation 
in  1920  to  support  their  claim  of  relatively  great  efficiency 
under  government  control.  But,  as  has  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out,  when  the  railways  were  returned  to  their  owners 
their  operating  expenses  had  been  increased  under  govern- 
ment control  until  they  were  on  the  highest  level  ever  reached 
up  to  that  time.  The  companies  had  to  operate  them  with 
working  conditions  for  employees  which  had  been  established 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  They  'had  to  pay  until 
May  1,  1920,  the  highest  scale  of  wages  that  was  paid  at 
any  time  under  government  control,  and  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  still  higher  wages  fixed  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
They  had  to  charge  into  their  accounts  materials  and  sup- 
plies at  prices  which  had  been  paid  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  to  pay  prices  for  coal  which  also  had  been 
largely  established  by  the  government.  They  had  to  fight 
the  outlaw  switchmen's  strikes  and  to  deal  with  the  de- 
moralized transportation  conditions  which  they  caused. 
They  had  to  handle  the  largest  traffic  ever  moved  in  a  single 
year. 

For  these  reasons,  to  compare  the  operating  expenses  of 
1920  with  those  under  government  control  is  likely  to  lead 
to  unreasonable  and  unjust  conclusions.  The  private  man- 
agements did  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  1920  to  make  im- 
provements in  operating  methods  which  would  show  the 
relative  economy  of  private  as  compared  with  government 
operation. 

The  railways  were  operated  by  the  government  26  months, 
during  16  months  of  which  the  country  was  at  peace.  It  is 
now  almost  24  months  since  they  were  returned  to  private 


operation.  The  government  had  ample  opportunity  between 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  return  to  private  opera- 
tion to  show  what  it  could  do  in  operating  the  railways  under 
conditions  of  peace.  The  companies  have  now  had  almost 
two  years  in  which  to  show  whether  they  can  operate  the 
properties  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  the  govern- 
ment. The  operating  results  of  the  closing  months  of  govern- 
ment control  and  of  recent  months  under  private  management, 
therefore,  afford  material  for  an  instructive  comparison  of 
the  relative  efficiency  of  government  and  private  operation. 

The  most  outstanding  fact  about  government  operation  is 
that  under  it  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railw-ays  were 
always  increasing  whether  the  traffic  handled  was  increasing 
or  not.  The  traffic  handled  in  1919  was  less  than  in  1918, 
but  this  decrease  in  the  traffic  handled  was  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  operating  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
under  private  operation  in  1920  an  increase  in  traffic  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  increase  in  expenses,  as  soon  as  the 
traffic  began  to  decline  the  operating  expenses  began  to  be 
reduced,  and  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1921  the  total 
operating  expenses  were  $1,070,000,000  less  than  in  the  same 
months  of  1920. 

Furthermore,  this  reduction  of  operating  expenses  has 
grown  relatively  greater  month  by  month.  Every  business 
man  knows  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  a  period  of  de- 
clining business  to  reduce  expenses,  and  especially  labor 
costs,  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  business.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  railroad  business.  A  manufacturer  can 
close  his  plant  and  stop  most  of  his  expenses.  A  railway 
must  continue  to  operate  regardless  of  how  much  its  business 
declines,  and,  therefore,  most  of  its  expenses  must  go  on. 
The  railways,  under  private  operation,  have,  however,  re- 
duced their  expenses  almost  in  proportion  to  the  decline  in 
their  business  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  decline  in  business 
has  been  the  greatest  that  ever  occurred.  They  have  been 
rendering  more  passenger  train  service  than  in  1919.  They 
have  been  handling  -only  about  12  per  cent  less  freight. 
Wages  are  the  largest  item  of  railway  expenses,  and  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  one  of  the  largest  items.  They  are  paying  higher 
scales  of  wages  and  higher  prices  for  coal  than  in  1919. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  last  three  months  for  which  complete 
statistics  are  available,  September,  October  and  November, 
their  total  operating  expenses  were  less  than  in  1919.  Their 
total  operating  expenses  in  these  months  of  1919  were 
$1,196,000,000,  and  in   1921,  $1,142,000,000. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  large  and  practically  uninter- 
rupted increase  of  operating  expenses  under  government  con- 
trol was  the  Railroad  Administration's  labor  policy.  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  attempted  to  show  that  if  the  railways  were 
not  operated  with  the  highest  efficiency  under  government 
control  it  was  largely  the  fault  of  railway  officers  trained 
under  private  operation,  since  they  constituted  most  of  his 
staff.  But  these  railway  officers  were  not  responsible  for, 
and  most  of  them  were  not  in  accord  with,  his  labor  policy, 
and  it  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  as  well 
as  in  their  wages  that  caused  most  of  the  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  In  December,  1917,  when  the  government 
took  over  the  railways,  they  had  1 ,70.^ ,74tS  employees.  In 
January,  1920,  a  month  before  they  were  returned  to  private 
operation,  they  had  1,953,571  employees,  an  increase  of 
249,823.  The  average  number  of  employees  in  1919  was 
1,913,422.  As  already  indicated,  the  railways  in  1921 
rendered  more  passenger  sen-ice  than  in  1919,  and  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  year  1921  rendered  only  12  per  cent 
less  freight  service  than  in  1919.  The  average  number  of 
employees  in  these  months,  however,  was  only  1,656,615,  or 
13  T/z  per  cent  less  than  the  average  number  in  the  year  1919. 
The  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  was  actually 
greater  than   the  reduction  of  freight  business  handled. 

The  latest  month  for  which  we  have  complete  statistics  of 
railway  operation  is  October,  1921.  The  railways  rendered 
371,000  more  train  miles  of  passenger  service  in  that  month 
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than  in  October,  1919.    They  handled  only  ten  per  cent  less 

Freight   In  October,  1919,  however,  the  number  of  employees 

•77,616,  while  in  October,  1921,  it  was  only  1,754,136, 

a  reduction  of  223,480,  or  over  11   per  cent.    The  scale  of 

paid  was  higher  than  in  1919:  and  yet  the  reduction 

in  the  number  of  employees  was  so  great  thai  whereas  in 

r.   1919,  the  total  wages  paid  were  over  $253,000,000, 

in   <>.tol>er,   1921,  they  were  onl)    $237,600,000. 

While  the  freight  business  handled  in  1921  was  less  than 
in  1919,  the  amount  of  freight  business  handled  per  em- 
ployee  was  greater.  The  number  of  ton-miles  per  employee 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  191"  was  171,309,  while  in  the 
tirst  ten  months  of  1921  it  was  174,o70.  The  railways  have 
not  only  within  the  last  year  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
employees,  but  they  have  increased  tin  average  miles  run  bv 
freight  trains  and  adopted  numerous  other  methods  which 
have  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  the  amount  of  overtime 
for  which  they  have  had  to  pay.  ("his  elimination  of  over- 
time paid  for  at  punitive  rates  helps  to  account  for  the 
reduction  in   the  total   wage.-  paid. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  part  of  the  reduction  in  oper- 
ating expenses,  ami  especially  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, has  l>een  due  to  the  reduction  and  deferring  of  main- 
tenance work.  This  is  true,  but  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  not  in  the  latter  part  of  191°  using  for  maintenance 
relatively  any  more  of  the  money  spent  for  operation  than 
the  railway  companies  have  been  recently.  In  both  October, 
1919,  and  October,  1921.  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
were  46  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  of  operation.  The 
fact  is  that  under  private  operation  the  railways  have  made 
almost  as  large  reductions  in  transportation  expenses,  which 
ent  a  real  economy,  as  in  maintenance  expenses  which 
do  not  always  represent  a  real  economy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  publishes  monthly 
the  unit  costs  per  train  mile  for  locomotive  repairs,  w 
eiminemen  and  trainmen,  fuel,  engine  house  expenses  and 
other  locomotive  and  train  supplies.  These  "selected  ac- 
counts" are  partly  maintenance  but  chiefly  transportation 
expenses.       It    i-    a    notable    fact    that    the    totals    of    these 

■  1  accounts"  per  freight  train  ■  mile  increased 
from  $1,674  in  March,  1919,  to  $1,923  in  February,  1920, 
the  last  month  of  government  control.  They  were  never  so 
high   again   until   after   the  wage   advance   granted    in    July. 

["hey  reached  their  maximum  in  August,  1920,  when 

they  were  $2.40,  and  after  that  they  were  reduced  until  in 

June,  1921,  although  the  high  wages  fixed  by  the  Railroad 

Board    were    still     in    effect,    they    were    $1,753.      In 

r  they  were  only   51  639      The)    had   been    reduced   to 

almost   the  same   amount   as   in    October,    1919,   when    the) 

$1,617,    in    spite    of    the    fait    that    both    the    wages   of 

enginemen  and  trainmen,  and  the  price  of  eoal  were  higher 

iber,    1921,  than   in   October.   I'M'). 

The  r.iib.'  nefited  by  the  large  economies  in 

'  on    whl(  li    b  il'  '  till    under    pn\ 

ment.      I  he    fai  t    that    within    recent    months   they    have    been 

earning  larger  net  return-  thai  t°  to  mainly  due  to 
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192]  -that  is  the  total  earnings  derived  from  the  rates- 
charged,  with  the  taxes  paid  by  the  railways  subtracted — 
".000,  or  &y2  per  cent  less  than  in  1919.  The 
number  of  ton-  of  Freight  carried  one  mile  was  onlv  10.4 
per  cent  less  than  in  November,  1919.  In  other  words,  the 
railways  paid  a  higher  scale  of  wages  to  their  employees  and 
higher  prices  for  fuel,  and  yet  earned  a  larger  net  return 
and  rendered  service  at  a  smaller  net  cost  to  the  public  than 
in   November.   1919. 

I  outstanding  thing-  shown  by  the  facts  which  have 
bun  stated  are  that  under  government  operation,  even  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  general  tendency  was  for  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  the  expenses  incurred  to  increase 
faster  relatively  than  the  traffic  increased,  while  under  pri- 
vate operation,  both  before  and  since  government  control, 
the  general  tendency  alw.  n  for  operating  expenst- 

and  the  number  of  men  employed  to  increase  less  in  propor- 
tion than  the  traffic  when  the  traffic  is  increasing,  and  to 
decline  sharply  when  the  traffic  declines.  The  year  1921 
was  an  extremely  hard  one  for  the  railway  companies,  but 
the  increase-  in  efficiency  and  economy  secured  in  that  year 
are  the  best  possible  answer  to  the  claims  of  the  defenders 
of  government  operation  as  to  its  superior  efficiency. 


On  "Selling"  the  Railroads 

Tin  railways  of  the  United  States  make  as  good  transpor- 
tation as  any  railways  in  the  world.  They  sell  it  cheaper 
than  any  other  railways  in  the  world.  They  are  selling  their 
commodity  relatively  more  cheaply  to-day  than  most  other 
commodities  are  being  sold  in  this  country. 

In   spite  of   these    facts   the   management    of    the   railways 
and   their  rates  are  the  objects  of  general  and  even  bitter 
attack.      They  are  constantly  misrepresented,  and  man- 
pie  believe  the  misrepresentatii 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs?  There 
i  an  be  only  one  answer.  The  railways  have  not  been  and 
are  not  being  properly  "sold"  to  the  public. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  way  they  have  l>een  and  are 
being  sold?  The  answer  to  thi-  question  might  be  found 
in  a  study  of  the  selling  methods  of  many  other  cbtt 
concerns  which  do  not  make  relatively  as  essential  or  as 
good  commodities  as  the  railways  do,  which  charge  relatively 
much  higher  prices  for  them,  make  many  times  as  lartre 
profits  and  yet  escape  all  the  attacks,  all  the  trials  anil  trib- 
ulation- from  which  the  railways  suffer. 

For  example,  look  through  the  advertising  lolumn-  oi 
any  large  magazine  or  newspaper.  Note  the  large  amounts 
of  space  which  are  occupied  by  the  advertisements  of  auto- 
mobile companies,  chewing  gum  companies,  oil  companies, 

telephone  companies  and  conn  rns  of  almost  every  other  kind. 
Note   also  that   this   is  "institutional"   advertising  as   well   as 

commercial   advertising— advertising  intended  to  "sell"  the 

'i   it-elf  as  well  as  its  product 
Then  look   for  the  railroad  advertising.     Having  found  it, 
if  you  tan  Find  am.  compare  n>r  contrast — it  with  t' 

Vertising  of  other  classes  of  Concerns.  What  you  will  find 
of  it  is  good       But   you  won't   find  much. 

\\ .   mention  advertising  onl)  a-  an  example 

The   railv  "selling"    themselves   to   the   public 

I  be  trouble  i-  that  mo-t  of  them  are  not  even  trying  to  If 
the  railways  would  make  relativi  1\  a-  great  efforts  and  spend 
relativel)  as  much  of  th<  in  wiling  themael' 

the  publii    a-  most  other  the  railroad 

m  would  speedil)   be  aib.  way  toward  solu- 

tion      If  the  railw  efficient  iii  selling  themselves 

to  the  publi.    a-   they   are  in   serving   the   public  thev   would 
be    the   moat   popular   and    among   the  most   prosperous 
-    ill    the    United    States 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
ally  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements  in  the  railway  field.     Short  litters — about  250 
words— are  particularly  appreciated.] 

Ammunition  for  Lauck  and  Plumb 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 

In  the  Editor: 

Your  columns  abound  with  eulogies  for  the  railroad  of- 
ficials and  with  condemnation  for  government  ownership  and 
labor  unions;  therefore,  I  would  like  to  have  you  ask  this 
question  of  railway  executives  through  your  columns: 

"Why  is  it,  if  net  returns  do  not  cover  operating  expenses, 
that  they  are  continually  making  capital  expenditures  for 
improvements  and  charging  the  material  and  labor  to  operat- 
ing expenses?  This  is  in  strict  violation  of  I.  C.  C.  Rules 
and  the  law  governing.  Is  this  done  to  increase  the  cost 
of  operation  so  that  they  can  advertise  the  facts  before  the 
public  and  better  fortify  their  contention  for  another  wage 
reduction  and  hold  on  to  their  high  rates?" 

This  practice  is  being  carried  out  on  nearly  all  railroads 
and  the  employees  are  gathering  all  the  information  they 
can  for  Jett  Lauck  and  Mr.  Plumb's  paper  "Labor". 

I  should  like  to  see  this  answered  through  your  columns 
by  some  railway  executive.  "An  Observer." 


College  Training  Does 

Not  Make  the  Man 

Boston.  Mass. 

To  the  Editor: 

"One  Who  Has  Seen"  {Railway  Age,  December,  10, 
1921),  still  has  the  Missouri  delegation  to  convince. 
The  Romans  gathered  "not  to  bury  Caesar  but  to 
praise  him";  had  "One  Who  Has  Seen"  been  at  the  gather- 
ing, his  interest  would  have  doubtless  centered  on  the  inter- 
ment. Having  satisfactorily  sung  the  obsequies  for  the 
railroad  and  semi-other-business  demise  of  61  of  his  rail- 
road service  co-starters;  thrown  the  spotlight  on  six  and 
the  dimmed  spotlight  on  one  of  the  remaining  co-starters 
whom  he  can  recall;  lilted  his  paean  of  hate  for  colleges, 
college  education  and  college  men  in  general;  and  having 
placed  the  other  "granger"  starter  who  began  his  railroading 
in  the  president's  office  at  the  behest  of  an  influential,  inter- 
ceding friend  in  a  strategic  position  to  finally  accept  modest 
praise  at  the  call  of  "Gunga  Din,"  our  college  man's  friend 
states — "After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  qualities  which 
help  men  to  succeed  in  life  are  bom  in  them  and  not  taught 
them,"  and  then  naming  "two  qualities  most  necessary  to 
success  in  railroad  work,"  we  find  that  "the  'Call  Boy'  has 
these  driven  into  him  from  his  start  at  16  years  of  age." 

What  is  this?  A  case  of  "Ye  must  be  born  again!  'Call 
Boy,'  Ye  must  be  born  again!" 

No!  Our  friend  "Who  Has  Seen"  and  "A.  R.  A.  Clerk" 
who  appeared  in  Railway  Age  of  October  8,  are  not  tem- 
peramentally qualified — the  former  to  give  an  unbiased  opin- 
ion of  the  present  day  representative  college  and  college  man, 
or  the  latter  to  give  an  unsoured  estimate  of  the  real  non- 
college  railroad  man. 

A  man  is  a  man  be  he  college  or  self-educated,  or  be  he 
without  education  at  all;  nor  can  criticism  from  an  embittered 
viewpoint  harm  him.  "Show  Me." 


Speeding  Up  Car 

Movements  at  Terminals 

Northwest    Region. 

To  the  Editor: 

What  Mr.  Ford  is  reported  to  have  accomplished  on  the 
D.,  T  &  I.  in  the  way  of  speeding  up  the  movement  of  cars 
and  in  getting  a  full  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay  is  no  more 
than  can  be  accomplished  on  other  roads  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  on  some  of  them.  As  proof  of  this  I  will  cite 
my  own  experiences  in  revising  the  methods  of  operation  of 
a  large  terminal. 

I  came  to  this  railroad  about  two  years  ago  and  had  some 
trouble  in  getting  established,  as  I  was  a  rank  outsider.  I 
used  all  the  diplomacy  that  I  knew,  and  had  to  go  a  little 
slow  for  60  days  until  I  had  my  bearings  and  learned  the 
operation  of  the  division.  Then  I  commenced  to  make 
changes  in  the  method  of  operating  the  terminals.  Trains, 
both  inbound  and  outbound,  were  being  handled  from  sev- 
eral different  yards,  cars  were  being  cross  hauled  and  thus 
delayed,  yard  power  was  being  worked  practically  without 
system  and  engines  were  loafing  on  the  job  everywhere. 

My  first  move  was  to  line  up  a  system  of  handling  trans- 
fer crews  connecting  with  time  freight  trains,  getting  them 
running  on  a  tight  schedule  so  that  they  had  no  time  to  loaf 
and  insisting  that  time  freight  trains  should  run  on  time 
every  night.  The  result  was  that  some  transfer  crews  were 
taken  off  and  our  time  freight  trains  moved  on  time  and 
ahead  of  time  even'  night.  Then  I  gave  the  work  each  engine 
was  doing  some  study  and  found  out  that  in  some  yards 
power  was  being  milled  around,  several  engines  being  sent 
into  the  same  territory  to  do  work  that  one  crew  could  have 
done  if  it  had  been  properly  lined  up  at  the  start.  This 
resulted  in  taking  off  more  power,  as  I  was  getting  more 
work  out  of  every  engine.  At  the  same  time  I  was  checking 
up  loaded  cars  left  off  time  freight  trains,  cars  not  placed 
on  repair  tracks  promptly,  and  empty  cars  not  moved  up 
and  classified,  and  found  that  cars  were  being  delayed  badly 
because  we  had  no  follow-up  system  in  effect  so  that  we 
would  know  just  what  was  being  left  over  after  each  fast 
freight  train  and  why. 

We  started  a  system  under  which  the  agent  and  yardmaster 
in  each  yard  kept  a  check  of  every  car  in  his  territory  that 
would  be  ready  by  5 :30  p.  m.  for  the  night  time  freight 
trains,  and  also  made  arrangements  with  connections  so  that 
we  knew  what  loads  they  were  going  to  deliver  us  for  the 
night  trains.  Each  yardmaster  was  held  responsible  for  see- 
ing that  every  train  load  in  his  territory  was  switched  out, 
weighed  and  brought  to  the  classification  yard  in  time  to 
connect  with  the  night  trains.  This  was  no  small  job  as 
every  time  a  car  was  passed  up  there  were  any  number  of 
excuses  as  to  why  the  car  was  not  gotten  out.  By  checking 
each  car  and  demanding  an  explanation  on  it,  it  was  not 
long  until  even'  one  understood  that  no  excuses  would  be 
taken  for  delayed  cars  and.  like  the  reduction  of  power,  it 
now  comes  easy. 

The  moving  of  loaded  cars  to  and  from  repair  tracks  was 
handled  in  the  same  way,  and  a  recent  check  of  all  of  our 
time  freight  trains  for  a  period  of  one  week  showed  that 
out  of  all  the  cars  handled  on  these  trains  there  were  but 
four  that  did  not  move  on  the  first  train  after  they  were 
loaded,  billed  and  ready  to  move,  two  of  these  having  been 
held  for  daylight  inspection  of  contents. 

As  to  getting  a  full  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay,  our  record 
of  cost  per  car  as  reflected  by  reports  furnished  by  the  auditor 
for  the  month  of  July  as  compared  with  previous  years  shows 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  handling  cars  of  22  per  cent  as 
compared  with  July,  1918,  while  since  that  time  men  in 
yard  service  have  received  about  58  per  cent  increase  in 
wages.  This  has  been  brought  about  not  only  by  demanding 
but   getting  a    full   day's  work   for  a  day's  pay  and  at  the 
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same  lime  so  changing  the  method  of  operation  and  cutting 
corners  in  every  direction,  as  not  only  to  speed  up  the  move- 
ment of  cars,  but  at  the  same  time  to  speed  up  the  movement 
of  freight  trains  over  this  division;  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  handling  cars  is  thus  onh  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  mi 

A-MM  \\i    Si  pi  ki\  i  i  si. i  s  i 


An  Advocate  of  Soda  Ash 

IttDIAHAFOLIS 

I  ..    I  HI     ED]  Ink  : 

There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  water  treatment, 
for  water  treating  plants  have  been  used  by  railroads  for 
more  than  20  years.  Figures  compiled  by  the  writer  from 
shop  records  for  switch  engines  using  untreated  water  showed, 
in  pre-war  times,  a  boiler  repair  cost  of  0.01  S3  cents  per 
locomotive  mile,  while  switch  engines  using  water  of  the 
same  chemical  character  treated  in  a  treating  plant  showed 
a  boiler  repair  cost  of  only  0.0055  cents  per  locomotive  mile. 
These  figures  include  only  shop  work  and  exclude  the  cost 
of  calking  flues  between  shoppings  on  the  locomotives  using 
raw  water,  the  loss  of  locomotive  time  for  such  work,  or  the 
;i  fuel  due  to  scaled  heating  surfaces.  In  another  in- 
a  switch  engine  using  a  40  gr.  water  showed  a  boiler 
repair  cost  18  times  greater  than  an  engine  using  a  30  gr. 
water  treated  in  a  treating  plant.  The  cost  of  treated  water 
at  the  present  time,  including  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  plant,  cost  of  chemicals,  operator's  wages,  averages 
about  3 J/J  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

It  is  found  that  water  fn  m  deep  wells  at  Streator,  Urbana, 
Sidney,  Arthur,  Lovington  and  many  other  points  in  Illinois 
and  other  states  contain  some  natural  bicarbonate  of  soda 
in  addition  to  the  usual  15  to  25  grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Inspection  of  the  stationary  boilers  at 
any  of  these  points  shows  them  to  be  free  from  scale,  pitting. 
corrosion  or  other  evils  noticed  in  boilers  using  water  con- 
taining the  same  ingredients  in  the  absence  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  natural  that,  upon  finding  these  conditions 
and  their  effects,  soda  ash  should  be  introduced  to  other 
waters  not  containing  it  to  prevent  the  formation  of  scale 
and  its  evils.  The  most  notable  example  of  such  application 
of  which  I  know  is  on  the  Wabash,  where  soda  ash  is  added 
m  the  tub  to  all  waters  not  containing  it  naturally  in  quan- 
tity slightly  in  ex<  I  [h  to  remove  the  sulphate  hard- 
I.  inning  in  1014.  this  road  was  able  to  show  a 
reduction  of  96  per  cent  in  flue  failures  and  a  decreasi  of 
I  •-tit  in  firebox  renewals.  The  writer's  own  experience 
limited  lis.  of  SOda  ash  on  two  division-,  each  of 
which    bad    treated    water    at    one    terminal,    where    formerly 

considerable  trouble  had  been  experienced  with  leak)    flues 
and  fireboxes,  showed  a  reduction  of  70  per  cenl  in  failures 

on  the  road  with  no  increase  in  washouts  and   DO  noticeable 
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tion  of  60  per  cent  in  boiler  failures,  a  decrease  in  the  ter- 
minal boilermakcr  forces,  and  engines  were  turned  and  dis- 
patched with  less  loss  of  time.  The  cost  was  $3  per  1,000 
freight  train  miles.  Boiler  compounds  are  expensive  and 
employing  chemists  cannot  afford  to  purchase  such 
materials  when  soda  ash  can  be  used  at  about  one-fourth  the 
b  r  efficiency  and  good  results.  Those  roads 
that  do  not  employ  a  chemist  or  have  no  one  in  charge  of 
water  treatment  and  directly  responsible  for  the  work,  can 
often  use  boiler  compounds  purchased  from  reliable  manu- 
facturers to  advantage.  The  reliable  manufacturers  have 
experts  who  follow  the  use  of  the  compound  and  obtain 
results.  This  service  is,  of  course,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
compound  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  being  so  much 
more  expensive  than  chemicals  purchased  in  the  open  market. 

Water  treating  plants  are  expensive  to  install  and  to  oper- 
ate. They  have  the  advantage  over  other  methods  because 
they  remove  80  per  cent  of  the  scale-forming  solids  from  the 
water.  This  reduces  the  amount  of  blowing  down  necessary 
on  the  road  and  the  priming  tendencies  of  the  boiler.  The 
water  consumed  at  terminals  is  a  large  part  of  the  total,  and 
the  water  at  those  points  should  have  first  attention.  Where 
the  water  there  needs  treatment,  it  is  important  to  treat  it 
by  the  most  efficient  methods.  Usually  this  can  best  be  done 
by  installing  a  treating  plant.  Since  a  treating  plant  repre- 
sents  a  considerable  outlay  of  money,  its  design  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  given  careful  attention  so  that  it  will  deliver 
a  water  uniformly  treated  and  properly  clarified  of  the 
resultant  precipitate  for  delivery  to  the  locomotives. 

At  stations  between  terminals  where  the  incrusting  solids 
are  not  high  and  comparatively  small  quantities  are  taken. 
the  water  can  often  be  treated  with  soda  ash  more  econom- 
ically than  by  other  methods,  the  soda  ash  being  fed  to  the 
storage  tank  by  a  small  auxiliary  pump,  the  character  of  the 
pump  depending  on  the  methods  of  pumping  the  water.  The 
soda  ash  costs  less  than  iy2  cents  a  pound  and  no  additional 
expense  is  incurred  in  labor  applying  it.  The  cost  of  ap- 
paratus to  feed  soda  ash  usually  does  not  exceed  $150  per 
station.  A  distinct  advantage  is  gained  by  feeding  the  soda 
ash  into  wayside  tanks  as  compared  with  its  use  in  the 
tender,  since  it  usually  gives  the  time  necessary  for  chemical 
reaction  before  entering  the  boiler.  The  responsibility  for 
application  is  placed  upon  the  pumper  where  it  is  more 
easily  su|x-rvised. 

It  should  not  In-  many  years  before  even  on  roads  of  ver\ 
light  traffic  it  is  universally  understood  that  hard  scale  in  a 
locomotive  boiler  is  an  extravagance  not  to  be  tolerated 
More  important  than  the  COStS  ordinarily  figured  as  due  to 
bad    water    is    the    consequent    uncertain    road    performance 

R.  W.  Chori.ey, 
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Will  Religion  and  Railroading  Mix? 

I  ..   i  in     I'm  ink 

\\  ill  religion  and  railroading  mix 

Carlyle  has   said     "II  me  a  great  truth,  that 
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I  would  like  to  know  just  what  per  cent  of  railroad  men 
arc  proud  of  their  calling  and  take  into  it  the  spirit  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  instead  of  the  brotherhood  of  crafts; 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  railroads  are  brotherhooded  to  death, 
except  the  right  kind  of  brotherhood.  Is  not  the  lack  of  this 
spirit,  as  taught  by  the  Man  of  Galilee,  the  reason  that  rail- 
road men  as  a  class  are  looked  upon  by  the  general  public 
as  a  lot  of  roughnecks? 

At  our  class  meeting  I  read  the  communication  from  "An 
Old  Railroader''  in  the  December  3  issue  of  the  Railway  Age, 
and  made  this  statement:  "If  we  could  Christianize  this 
division  of  this  railroad  system  it  would  be  but  a  little  while 
until  the  eyes  of  all  other  divisions  would  be  turned  this 
Way  to  see  what  was  happening." 

The  Christian  religion  is  the  biggest  business  in  the  world 
today,  and  I  believe  railroading  is  the  next;  the  two  com- 
bined would  make  a  force  so  great  that  the  kingdom  would 
come  before  some  of  us  were  ready  for  it,  for  every  man 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  from  the  president  down  to 
the  track  walker  would  be  an  evangelist  to  the  community, 
and  a  booster  for  the  railroad. 

This  may  all  seem  visionary,  but  who  ever  did  anything 
without  a  vision.  When  one  looks  at  the  bigness  of  it,  he 
is  tempted  to  exclaim.  "Oh  Lord,  how  long!"' 

Train  Dispatcher. 


Cut  Out  the  Knocking 

Greenville,  Texas. 

To  the  Editor: 

As  an  introduction  to  what  I  wish  to  say,  I  quote  the 
following  from  Elbert  Hubbard: 

"If  you  work  for  n  man,  in  Heaven's  name  work  for  him.  If  he  pays 
you  wages  that  supply  you  bread  and  butter,  speak  well  of  him — stand  by 
him  and  by  the  institution  he  represents.  If  put  to  a  pinch,  an  ounce  of 
loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness.  If  you  must  vilify,  condemn  and 
eternally  disparage,  why,  resign  ycur  position,  and  when  you  are  on  the 
outside,  damn  to  your  heart's  content.  But  while  you  are  a  part  of  the 
institution  do  not  condemn  it;  if  you  do,  you  are  loosing  the  tendrils  that 
hold  you  to  the  institution  and  the  first  high  wind  that  comes  along  you 
will  he  uprooted  and  blown  away  and  probably  you  will  never  know  why." 

The  habit  of  knocking  seems  to  be  second  nature  with 
most  railroad  men.  I  have  been  in  the  business  a  long  time 
and  have  worked  in  a  good  many  division  points  for  various 
railroads;  but  it  is  the  same  wherever  you  go.  When  not  find- 
ing fault  with  a  brother  workman  in  our  own  line,  such  as 
trainmen  and  enginemen,  we  have  serious  complaints  to 
make  about  the  "boneheaded"  dispatcher,  the  chief  dis- 
patcher and  nearly  all  the  minor  officials.  We  also  take  a 
fall  out  of  the  management,  and  wind  up  by  telling  how 
the  railroad  should  be  run. 

I  often  wonder  why  so  many  of  us  have  gone  so  far 
through  life,  and  have  not  been  picked  up  to  manage  some 
large  railway  system.  The  directors  are  certainly  letting 
some  high  class  talent  get  away  from  them.  Many  of  us  are 
wise  enough  to  tell  them  how  to  run  the  railways  for  profit, 
even  in  these  dull  times,  and  never  cut  the  forces. 

There  are  men  that  we  work  with  that  are  as  different  in 
their  line  of  work  as  white  is  from  black;  some  men  are 
strictly  first-class  in  their  line  of  work;  some  about  the 
average,  while  others  just  get  by  and  yet  are  equally  paid 
for  the  line  of  service  they  perform.  Railway  managers  are 
not  alike  either,  but  each  one  has  to  make  a  creditable  show- 
ing or  he  won't  last.  Many  of  them  have  been  connected 
with  their  company  for  years;  others  four  or  five  years,  and 
I  have  known  of  cases  where  they  wound  up  their  career  in 
less  than  a  year. 

When  one  of  them  fails  to  be  a  financial  success  or  is  un- 
willing to  play  the  game  fair,  be  is  asked  to  resign.  (A 
privilege  given  to  distinguish  them  from  an  ordinary 
workman.) 

As  for  our  minor  officials,  they  too  have  to  make  a  show- 


ing. If  they  arc  not  as  efficient  a>  their  predecessors,  or 
cannot  show  some  improvement  over  them,  they  do  not  last 
long.  So  why  should  we  always  be  condemning  them  for 
doing  their  duty?  We  might  as  well  find  fault  with  an 
officer  of  the  law  for  doing  his  sworn  duty.  In  nearly  every 
case  these  same  officials  were  one  day  in  our  ranks  and 
we  should  gladly  help  them  make  good.  If  the  men  that 
do  not  suit  us  were  removed  at  our  request,  we  would  be 
forever  working  for  a  new  boss,  and  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  will  disrupt  the  service,  or  injure  the  organization, 
it  is  the  continual  changing  of  officials.  For  these  reasons  I 
do  not  think  we  should  be  always  fault  finding. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  best  records,  it  will  be  with  the 
co-operation  of  our  officials  and  not  by  antagonizing  them — 
neither  will  it  be  under  new  men  whom  we  do  not  under- 
stand and  whose  ideas  of  good  railroading  are  unfamiliar 
to  us.  The  good  officials  of  any  large  concern  are  like  good 
teachers;  they  are  judges  of  human  nature,  they  know  how 
to  handle  men  so  as  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
Such  officials  rarely  have  trouble  with  their  men. 

Railway  employees  are  not  disloyal — they  are  generous  to 
a  fault  and  the  better  side  of  their  natures  is  easily  reached, 
but  the  old  worn  out  customs  have  got  most  of  them.  They 
will  knock;  when  they  meet  in  bunches  they  air  out  their 
troubles,  and  in  doing  so  they  often  say  more  than  they 
really  mean. 

They  ofttimes  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  officials  of 
the  company  they  work  for;  there  are  always  outsiders  who 
prove  to  be  good  listeners  and  go  away  with  the  impression 
that  we  railroad  men  are  terribly  mistreated  and  in  many 
cases  they  think  we  are  working  for  a  lot  of  slave  drivers. 
Since  this  impression  is  false  it  not  only  hurts  railway 
business,  but  also  the  individual.  Let  us  get  out  of  this 
habit  of  knocking — get  on  the  other  side  of  the  fences — let 
us  try  boosting  awhile.  It  will  not  only  help  business  and 
make  us  feel  better,  but  also  the  men  we  work  for  will  not 
appear  as  heartless  as  we  thought. 

Everything  is  changing  so  why  not  change  this  bad  habit 
for  a  good  one?    If  we  cannot  do  this,  but  feel  that  we  must 
knock,  I  would  suggest  we  memorize  the  following: 
"We  would  have  less  worldly  clamor 

And  more  roofs  to  shield  our  'domes' 
If  the  fellow  with  the  hammer 
Used  it  in  constructing  homes." 

P.  Cain, 

Dispatcher.    M.    K.    &    T. 


A  Correction 

IV  the  editorial,  entitled  "Present  Cost  of  Living,  Wages 
and  Rates,"  in  the  Rail-way  Age  of  February  11,  it  was 

shown  that  according  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  the  average  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  was  47  per  cent  higher  than  in  December, 
1916.    The  following  comment  was  made  upon  this  figure: 

"This  is  the  lowest  figure  for  cost  of  living  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  reported  since  before  the  war  in  Europe  began." 

This  statement  is  erroneous.  The  cost  of  living,  as  shown 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  report,  was  about  70  per  cent 
higher  in  December,  1921,  than  in  December,  1914.  The 
statement  should  have  been  that  this  was  the  lowest  figure 
for  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  any  year  since  191  7. 


The  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern,  operating  186  miles 
of  road  and  running  (on  the  average)  a  freight  each  way  six 
times  a  week  and  a  passenger  train  each  way  seven  times  a  week, 
reports,  for  the  year  1921,  that  every  train  crew  completed  every 
trip  within  16  hours,  leaving  nothing  to  report  to  the  government 
under  the  Hours  of  Service  Law. 
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A  New  Development  in  Bascule  Bridge  Design 

Old  Wabash  Swing  Span  Over  River  Rouge  Was  Replaced  by  a 
New  Structure  on  January  26 


ON  Jam  akv  26  a  bascule  bridge  of  an  entirely  new 
design  was  placed  in  service  at  the  Wabash  crossing 
of  the  River  Rouge  at  Detroit.  Mich.  The  bridge 
comprises  a  single  leaf  span  of  162  ft.,  a  tower  span  of  73  ft. 
6   in.   and  a  deck  girder  approach   5]  ft.  2  in.    It 

replaces  a  double-track  swing  span  which  would  not  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  a  statute  passed  by  Congress  in  lfH7 
providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  River  Rouge  to  afford 
a    waterway    200    ft.    wide    with    125    ft.    clear   openi) 


jM  trumion 


(1)  A   plan   prepared   by   the   engineers  of   the   Wabash  of  a 
bascule    bridge   with    a    counterweight   attached    to    the   bridge. 

(2)  A   bascule   bridge   invented   by   C.   G.    E.   Larsson,  assist 
am    chief   engineer   of    tin-   American    Bridge   Corrpany  of    New 

which  required  no  counterweight  and  which  was  operated 
I-     combined    pneumatic    and    hydraulic    machinery. 
scule   bridge. 
I  4 1   The    Cummings    type,    patented    over    20    years    ago   and 
xpired,    was   proposed   by   the   American    P.ridRe   Company. 
■'■     I  unningham   would  not  accept   this   unless   so   <'•• 


General  Elevation  of  the  River  Rouge  Bridge 
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in  this  type  of  bascule  bridge  the  counterweight  i 

1  from  a  trunnion  located  at  the  apex  of  a  triangular- 
shaped   counterweight   tower      fhe   linkage  mechanism   by 
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which  this  counterweight  is  connected  to  the  bridge  span  is 
a  novel  part  of  the  design,  giving  to  the  contra-rotating 
counterweight  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  span.  Ex- 
pressed in  other  words,  this  means  that  the  angle  between 
the  horizontal  (or  vertical)  and  the  line  connecting  the  pivot 
with  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  counterweight  is  always 
identical  with  the  angle  between  the  horizontal  and  a  line 
connecting  the  main  trunnion  with  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  leaf.  One  of  the  links  acts  as  a  strut  supporting  the 
counterweight  while  its  fellow  is  a  tension  member  connect- 
ing it  to  the  movable  leaf. 

The  counterweight  consists  of  a  basket  of  structural  steel 
filled  with  concrete  and  suspended  from  the  counterweight 
trunnion  by  stiff  hangers.  This  basket  is  enclosed  on  all 
sides,  except  on  the  side  toward  the  pivot.  This  form  of 
construction  has  the  advantage,  therefore,  that  it  may  be 
erected  in  the  hanging  position  by  a  locomotive  crane  without 


entirely  independent  of  the  brakes  to  the  motor  shaft.  All 
the  brakes  have  been  designed  to  set  slowly  and  to  release 
quickly. 

The  air  for  the  brakes  is  supplied  by  a  compressor  rated  at 
25  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute,  with  a  governor  to  insure 
uniform  pressure.  The  bridge  is  operated  by  remote  control 
from  an  operating  house  located  south  of  the  bridge,  which 
also  contains  the  interlocking  machine. 

The  masonry  supporting  the  A-frame  and  main  trunnion 
consists  of  four  cylinders  12  ft.  in  diameter  sunk  to  rock  by 
the  pneumatic  process  and  connected  crosswise  of  the  bridge 
by  a  pier  and  abutment  resting  on  the  cylinders.  The  rest 
pier  is  of  concrete  extending  below  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
supported  on  piles  driven  to  rock. 

The  new  structure  was  erected  in  the  open  position  so  as 
to  clear  the  old  swing  span.  When  the  new  structure  was 
ready  for  service,  operation  of  trains  across  the  bridge  was 


The  Operating  Machinery  Assembled  in  the  Machinery  Girder 


the  use  of  any  falsework.  Also  the  necessary  concrete  may 
lie  poured  inside  the  structural  steel  basket  without  the  aid 
of  any  forms. 

The  bridge  is  operated  by  machinery  mounted  on  a  cross 
girder  of  structural  steel  which  travels  up  and  down  two 
inclined  members  equipped  with  racks.  This  cross  girder  is 
joined  to  the  compression  and  tension  links  at  their  common 
pivot. 

The  machinery  required  for  operation  was  assembled 
complete  inside  the  girder  at  the  shop  and  subjected  to  tests 
before  shipping  it  to  the  site  of  the  bridge.  This  arrangement 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  assembly  work  necessary  at 
the  bridge  site.  • 

The  main  power  equipment  of  this  bridge  comprises  two 
100-hp.  electric  motors  operating  on  three-phase,  60-cycle, 
440-volt  alternating  current.  Either  of  these  motors  is  capable 
of  operating  the  bridge  alone  and  is  connected  to  the  operat- 
ing shaft  by  separate  clutches,  the  object  being  to  use  these 
motors  alternately,  thereby  giving  greater  assurance  that  one 
motor  will  always  be  in  working  order.  To  allow  for  failure 
of  electrical  power,  a  58-hp.  gasoline  engine  is  provided  as 
an  auxiliary  unit.  The  power  equipment  has  been  geared  so 
that  either  of  the  motors  will  open  or  close  the  bridge  in  less 
than  \y>  minutes  and  the  gas  engine  in  about  eight 
minutes. 

Each  electric  motor  has  a  solenoid  brake  for  full  torque, 
one  of  these  brakes  having  an  attachment  to  transform  it  to 
a  hand  brake  if  the  gasoline  engine  is  to  be  used.  On  the 
motor  shaft  an  air  brake  has  been  installed  for  full  torque 
of  the  two  motors;  also  two  emergency  brakes  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  machinery,  arranged  to  grip  I-beams  attached 
to  the  inclined  girder.  These  brakes  can  develop  175,000 
lb.   holding  power  and   are   supplied    with   air   from   a   line 


abandoned  for  a  period  of  about  eight  hours  during  which 
the  old  span  was  shifted  sidewise  on  falsework,  the  new 
approach  span  was  erected  for  one  track  and  the  rest  pier 
put  in  condition  to  receive  the  new  span  which  was  then 
placed  in  the  open  position.  During  the  time  that  the  bridge 
was  out  of  service,  one  or  two  through  passenger  trains  were 
detoured  over  other  lines,  while  service  for  local  passenger 
trains  was  maintained  by  hauling  passengers  between  Detroit 
and  the  site  of  the  bridge  in  motor  buses. 

The  bridge  was  fabricated  at  the  Gary  plant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company  with  Albert  Reichmann,  western  divi- 
sion engineer,  in  charge.    The  erection  was  under  the  direc- 


Relation  of   Parts  in  the  Open  and  Closed   Positions  of  the 
"Abt  Patent"  Bascule 

tion  of  James  L.  deVou,  Pittsburgh  division  erecting  man- 
ager of  the  American  Bridge  Company.  The  electrical,  air 
and  gas  engine  equipment  was  furnished  and  installed  by  the 
Norwood-Noonan  Company  of  Chicago.  The  substructure 
including  all  foundation  work  was  done  by  the  J.  W. 
McMurry  Contracting  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  this 
contractor  also  removing  the  old  masonry.  A  new  electric 
interlocking  plant  is  being  installed  by  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Company. 
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Should  the  Cost  of  Treating  Ties 

Be  Charged  to  Maintenance?- 

By  Earl  Stimson 
Chief  Engineer  Maintenance,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

A  railway's  funds  can  be  obtained  either  from  moneys 
earned  or  from  moneys  borrowed.  The  relative  dura- 
bility of  these  ways  from  the  railroad  standpoint 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  road  or  the 
state  of  its  credit.  If  the  earnings  are  large,  it  is  desirable 
to  put  a  portion  back  into  the  property  and  in  what  better 
wav  can  it  Ik-  returned  than  to  invest  in  .treatment  for  pro- 
longing the  life  of  ties.  If  the  earnings  are  low,  resort  to 
capitalizing  of  the  excess  cost  of  the  ties  due  to  the  treatment 
would  be  a  means  of  meeting  the  expense,  as  the  road  of  low 
earning  power  would  likely  have  poor  credit  and  consequently 
difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  funds. 

The  manner  of  providing  for  this  expense,  however,  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Under  Account  No.  8 — Ties,  of  the  Classification  of  Invest- 
ment in  Road  and  Equipment,  Issue  of  1914 — we  find  in  this 
connection,  mention  made  only  of  including  "the  excess  cost 
of  metal  ties  used  in  repairs  of  track  over  the  cost  to  replace 
in  kind  wooden  ties  removed."  Under  Account  No.  212,  Ties 
— Classification  of  Operating  Revenue  and  Operating  Ex- 
penses of  Steam  Roads,  Issue  of  1<>14,  we  find — "This  ac- 
count shall  include  the  cost  of  cross,  switch,  bridge  and  other 
track  ties  used  in  the  repairs  of  tracks."  Note  B  under  this 
account  states  that,  "the  excess  cost  of  metal  ties  applied  in 
the  place  of  wooden  ties  over  the  cost  at  current  prices  of 
replacing  in  kind  the  wooden  ties  removed  shall  be  charged 
to  road  and  equipment  account  No.  8,  Ties." 

While  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  treated  ties,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  the  commission  does  not  consider  the 
treatment  of  ties  a  "betterment"  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  defined  by  the  commission.  Such  definition  is  given 
as:  "Betterments  are  improvements  of  existing  facilities 
through  the  substitution  of  superior  parts  for  inferior  parts 
retired,  such  as  the  substitution  of  steel-tired  wheels  for  cast 
wheels  under  equipment,  the  application  of  heavier  rail  in 
tracks,  and  the  strengthening  of  bridges  by  the  substitution 
nf  heavier  member-  I  he  i  ,ist  chargeable  to  the  accounts  of 
tin-  classification  is  t lit ■  excess  cost  of  new  parts  over  the 
co.'t  at  current  prices  of  new   parts  of  the  kind  retired." 

argument  may  be  put  forth  that  if  the  substitution 
of  a  metal  tie  for  a  wooden  tie  i-  a  betterment,  why  is  not 
the  substitution   of   a    wooden   tie   which    has   had    the   length 

of  its  serviceability  increased  by  Jen  wind  treatment  also  a 
betterment?   This  may  l>e  B&sweced  by  staling  that  there  i-. 

no    reason    why    the    treatment    should    not    be    das';-! 

betterment,  as  the  treatment  undoubtedly  makes  the  treated 
tperier  to  the  untreated  tie.  a-  far,  at  reast,  as  its  life 

1  :  ;•■.  do  a',    I-  ,  ,,ni  ei ne, I     ( >n  the 

hand,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  is  Sufficient  reason 

why  the  treatment  should  not  be  ,1  I  betterment,     In 

I    the  metal   tie  substituted    for  a   wooden   tie.   there 

is  unquestionably  a   substitution  ol    >  raperior  part   for  an 

is  made  i  different   and 
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I  iil  and  spike 

!  other  forms  of  mechanical  wear,  no  better  unless 
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untreated  tie.   The 


increase  in  the  length  of  life  of  the  treated  tie  is  the  only 
point  upon  which  its  superiority  can  be  based.  The  same 
point  can  be  raised  in  favor  of  the  white  oak  or  long  leaf 
yellow  pine  tie,  substituted  for  a  red  oak  or  short  leaf  pine 
tie. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  treatment,  varying  widely  in  cost 
and  effectiveness,  the  effectiveness  not  always  being  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  costs.  The  effectiveness  of  treatments  varies  also 
with  the  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  difficult  after  a  few  years  to 
identify  a  tie  being  removed  from  the  track  as  a  treated  or 
untreated  tie,  and  if  the  former,  the  process  of  treatment 
used,  unless  a  very  elaborate  record  and  method  of  marking 
for  identification  is  initiated  concurrent  with  the  authority 
to  charge  the  cost  of  treating  to  investment  in  road,  that  is  to 
capital  account.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  charges  accurately. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  timber  has  increased  the 
price  of  the  tie  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  cost  of 
treatment  has  increased.  Less  expensive  treatments  that  have 
been  found  adequate,  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  place 
of  the  more  expensive  treatments  formerly  considered  neces- 
sary. The  result  has  been  that  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment to  the  price  of  the  tie  has  decreased  greatly,  making 
the  use  of  treatment  not  only  show  greater  economies  but 
also  reducing  the  proportion  that  the  excess  cost  of  treatment 
bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  treated  tie.  This  should  in  itself 
stimulate  the  use  of  treated  ties  and  not  make  necessary- 
resorting  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  capitalizing. 

The  steady  increase  of  the  use  of  treated  ties,  until  now  a 
large  percentage  of  the  ties  used  are  treated,  rather  nullifies 
the  idea  that  the  present  method  of  charging  out  the  cost  of 
treatment  to  maintenance  is  preventing  a  more  liberal  use 
of  treated  ties.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  charging  to  invest- 
ment in  road — that  is  capitalizing — the  excess  cost  of  the 
metal  tie  has  brought  about  the  extensive  use  of  that  tie.  or 
made  it  even  a  competitor  of  the  treated  tie.  Millions  of 
treated  ties  are  used  to  thousands  of  metal   ties 

The  writer  has  treated  this  subject  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  accountant  or  the  financier,  but  rather  from  that  of 
the  maintenance  engineer.  He  has  cheerfully  taken  into  his 
maintenance  costs  the  expense  of  treating  some  12.000,000 
ties  to  date.  He  is  even  now  reaping  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  the  full  benefits  of  the  price  paid.  He  is  not  and  will 
nut  l,e  compelled  throughout  all  time  to  give  up  some  portion 
of  those  benefits  in  the  payment  of  interest  charges,  or  in 
other  words,  to  pay  tribute  to  capitalizing.  The  writer  favors 
the  present  practice  of  charging  the  cost  of  treating  ties  to 
maintt  n 


A  Scene  in  Trieste 


Further  Testimony  on  Merits  of  Form  19  Order 

The   Conscientious   Dispatcher — Views   of   a   Dozen   Competent, 
Experienced   Observers — Money   Saved 

By  Edgar  W.  Weston 
Inspector  of  Train  Dispatching,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


When  i  wrote  the  article  which  was  published  on 
December  3  about  Form  19,  I  had  not  seen  Mr. 
Forman's  letter  in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  8,  or 
Mr.  Nichols'  in  the  issue  of  October  15.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  agree  that  dispatchers  should  be  allowed  to  instruct 
operators  to  clear  the  order  signal  so  that  trains  for  which 
there  are  no  orders  may  pass.  Decidedly,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  rules  and  should  not  be  countenanced. 

Now,  allow  me  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  what  Mr. 
Nichols  calls  the  "over-zealous  train  dispatcher."  He  will 
say,  no  doubt,  that  when  I  conceded  two  occasions  where 
signatures  should  be  required  I  was  trying  to  hedge.  I  am 
inclined  to  take  the  position  that  in  even  those  two  cases 
a  plan  can  be  devised  which  will  insure  delivery  of  a  19 
form,  and  the  train  dispatcher  be  assured  of  the  fact,  with- 
out taking  signatures.  For  the  present,  however,  let  it  go, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  delivered  at  a 
non-telegraph  office  restricting  orders  must  be  signed;  also 
when  the  train  has  already  passed  the  train  order  signal. 

The  train  dispatcher  is  never  immune  from  responsibility 
for  the  delivery  of  a  train  order.  Where  Form  19  with  a 
clearance  is  used  the  dispatcher  must  know  that  all  orders 
for  the  train  are  included  when  the  operator  gives  him  the 
order  numbers  and  he  approves  them.  If  he  does  not  use 
the  same  care  in  this  that  he  does  in  recording  and  checking 
the  signatures  given  him  for  31  orders,  he  is  not  a  reliable 
dispatcher.  The  unreliable  train  dispatcher,  when  he  has 
a  3 1  order  out  for  a  train  that  he  is  anxious  to  keep  moving, 
will  say  to  the  operator:  "Conductor  Jones  is  on  No.  51. 
Sign  up  and  keep  them  going."  Thus  he  encourages  and 
expects  the  operator  to  violate  rules  by  signing  the  con- 
ductor's name,  securing  "complete"  and  handing  it  up  to 
the  passing  train  as  if  it  were  Form  19. 

As  to  the  work  extra  between  B  and  D,  which  the  dis- 
patcher wants  to  have  protect  itself  against  an  extra  after 
a  specified  time,  he  surely  will  not  put  out  either  a  31  or  a 
19  restricting  order  for  the  work  extra  if  the  train  is  so 
situated  that  delivery  of  the  order  is  uncertain.  When  the 
work  extra  comes  to  a  point  where  an  order  can  be  delivered 
and  the  delivery  is  accomplished  why  is  not  Form  19  just 
as  safe?  Until  then  the  extra  will  not,  of  course,  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  work  extra's  limits,  no  matter  which  form 
of  order  is  used.  The  same  is  true  when  it  is  desired  to 
annul  the  work  order  of  the  work  extra. 

There  is  no  argument  for  Form  31  in  the  two  paragraphs 
where  Mr.  Nichols  calls  attention  to  reducing  a  time  order 
and  giving  an  extra  right  over  all  trains.  As  the  train 
dispatcher  must  know  that  the  restricting  order  is  delivered. 
be  it  Form  31  or  Form  19,  before  allowing  the  inferior  traiD 
to  enter  the  restricted  territory,  why  insist  upon  Form  31 
when  the  dispatcher  is  more  certain  of  delivery  by  using 
Form  19  and  a  clearance? 

If  a  restricting  order,  Form  19,  is  out  for  delivery,  at  the 
point  of  restriction,  the  rules  require  that  the  train  order 
signal  be  displayed  at  "stop."  If  the  engineman  should  pass 
this  signal  without  stopping,  or  the  operator  hand  up  the 
restricting  order  before  the  train  is  stopped  both  violate  a 
rule,  and  give  evidence  of  a  lack  of  proper  supervision.  Thus 
far,  have  I  hedged,  or  clouded  the  issue? 


Surely,  Mr.  Nichols  will  not  accuse  superintendents  of 
being  over-zealous  when  they  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of 
Form  19  or  say  that  it  is  because  they  wish  to  lessen  their 
own  responsibility.  I  believe  he  will  admit  that  it  is  be- 
cause they  want  to  improve  operating  conditions.  Let  me 
quote  expressions  from  a  number  of  superintendents  as  to 
what  they  think  after  nine  years'  experience.  Not  all  of 
these  superintendents  are  ex-train  dispatchers. 

Views   of   Northern    Pacific    Superintendents 

A — "The  use  of  Form  19  for  restricting  the  rights  of  trains  has  been 
in  use  about  10  years,  and  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  cf  where  hazard 
could  be  charged  to  such  use.  This  use  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  traint 
moving,  especially  in  extremely  cold  weather.  When  Form  31  was  used 
for  restricting  rights,  it  was  nothing  unusual  during  the  winter  monthl 
to  have  trains  freeze  up  before  getting  started  again." 

B — "To  use  Form  31  on  this  division  wculd  mean  more  expensive  opera- 
tion in  loss  of  time,  more  fuel  consumed,  and  in  cold  weather  many  tie- 
ups,  because  of  the  16-hour  law.  As  a  safety  proposition,  I  believe  the 
19  order  is  fully  as  safe  as  the  31." 

C — "I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  hazard  has  been  created  that 
could  be  chargeable  to  the  use  of  the  19  order.  The  greater  hazard  il 
with  the  31  order.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  trains  leaving  stations 
without  their  orders  where  the  31  is  used.  The  delay  incident  to  the  use 
of  Form  31  is  not  tolerable;  it  means  stopping  trains  and  waiting  for 
conductor  to  sign  the  order,  dispatcher  to  complete  it  after  signature  is 
transmitted,  then  clearing  the  train." 

D — "I  do  not  recall  any  instance  where  hazards  could  be  charged  to 
the  19  order.  By  using  this  form  we  do  away  with  the  stopping  of  trains, 
thereby  eliminating  the  chances  of  breaking  in  two,  and  expedite  move- 
ment by  not   requiring  them  to  stop." 

E — "The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  Form  19  is  the 
saving  of  time  and  expense  caused  by  stopping  trains  to  sign  restricting 
orders.  I  believe  that  we  could  not  handle  the  same  volume  of  business 
using  Form  31.  I  do  not  remember  a  hazard  chargeable  to  Form  19  being 
used   in   this  manner." 

F — "I  do  not  recall  any  hazard  chargeable  to  the  19  order.  After  a 
good  many  years'  experience  with  Forms  31  and  19,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  for  all  purposes  Form  19  has  proved  its  worth  as  a 
time  and  fuel  saver.  Its  abuse  has  only  been  caused  by  excessive  speed 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  certain  employees  to  confine  themselves  to 
rules  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  train  order  signals  at  the  caution 
position." 

G — "There  has  been  no  instance  in  my  recollection  where  a  hazard  of 
accident  has  been  created,  because  we  use  the  Form  19  in  place  of  the  31. 
There  would  be  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  time  of  men  on  duty 
if  we  used  the  31  form,  because  it  means  the  stopping  of  long  freight 
trains  for  the  conductor  to  sign  the  order  and  then  take  it  to  the  engineer 
for   delivery." 

H — "I  cannot  recall  any  c3se  where  a  hazard  cr  near  hazard  could  bt 
attributed  to  the  use  of  Form  19.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  stop  a  99- 
car  train  and  expect  the  conductor  to  walk  from  the  rear  to  the  station 
and  sign  a  31  train  order,  when  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a  Form  19  with  equal  safety. 

I — "I  have  never  felt  that  a  train  order  signal  is  any  more  effective  when 
displayed  for  a  31  order  than  when  displayed  for  a  19  order.  To  go  back  to 
the  31  order  would  mean  expensive  long  delays  to  our  freight  trains.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  hazard  that  has  occurred  from  the  use  of  Form  19  as  we 
are   now   using  it." 

J — "It  seems  to  me  the  best  argument  for  the  19  order  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  safely  operated  for  a  good  many  years  with  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  hazards  under  the  19  order,  except  those  which  are  due 
to  conductors  and  engine  men  overlooking  or  forgetting  their  orders.  It 
seems    to    me   that    they    will    forget    a    31    as    quickly    as    a    19." 

K — "Since  we  began  using  Form  19  orders,  I  know  of  no  hazards  that 
can  be  charged  to  this  form.  It  is  certainly  a  great  time  saver  in  getting 
trains  over  the  road,  particularly  our  long  freight  trains.  We  are  hand- 
ling many  freight  trains  of  from  90  to  99  cars,  and  if  these  trains  were 
required  to  stop  with  the  engine  at  the  train  order  signal  and  the  con- 
ductor required  to  walk  99  car  lengths  from  the  caboose  to  the  office  to 
sign  a  31  train  order,  it  would  cause  a  delay  of  from  15  to  30  minutes  to 
such  trains,  and  would  cause  congestion  on  a  busy  piece  of  single  track." 

If  the  train  dispatcher  is  obliged  to  use  Form  31,  he  will 
endeavor  to  avoid  extra  stops  by  placing  the  order  where 
the  train  stops  for  coal  or  water  or  makes  regular  station 
stops.  If,  in  doing  this,  he  has  the  order  delivered  too 
long  a  time  before  it  is  to  be  executed  the  chance  of  a  hazard 
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is  increased,  because  the  conductor  or  the  engineman  is 
more  likely  to  overlook  an  important  part  of  the  order  than 
if  it  were  placed  close  to  the  point  of  execution.  Of  course 
neither  torm  of  order  should  be  condemned  because  some- 
one forgets  or  disobeys  the  rule,  but  the  form  that  will  reduce 
the  chance  for  hazard  should  be  used 

Where  Form  31  was  used  two  hazards  occurred  which 
anyone  must  admit  would  probably  have  been  avoided  had 
Form  19  been  used.  A  schedule  order  on  Form  31  is  ad- 
dressed to  No   20  at  G .    The  conductor  comes  to  the 

telegraph  office,  signs  the  order,  then  goes  outside,  intending 
to  return  for  the  order  when  it  is  completed.  For  some 
he  forgets  it.  gives  the  engineman  the  signal  to  go 
and  the  train  leaves,  both  conductor  and  engineman  overlook- 
Lng  the  train  order  signal  at  "stop." 

In  another  case  a  meet  order  is  put  out  on   Form  31  to 

No.  870  at  B .    The  train  passes  the  order  signal  at 

to  do  some  station  swit<  hing.  As  soon  as  the  switch- 
ing is  finished,  No.  870  pulls  out  without  the  conductor's 
having  returned  to  the  telegraph  office  to  sign  and  receive 
the  completed  Form  31  meet  order.  In  both  cases  had  the 
restricting  orders  been  on  Form  ]')  instead  of  Form  31  the 
operator  wi  uld  have  been  out  on  the  platform  and  would 
have  delivered  the  orders  when  the  tram  passed  the  telegraph 
office. 

The  Superintendents'   Experiences 

\-  giving  a  little  more  reality  to  the  quotations  which  I 
have  made  from  the  statements  of  our  superintendents  1 
mitted  to  comment  briefly  on  the  locations  and 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  background  of  their 
utterances.  The  paragraphs  are  lettered  to  correspond  with 
the  quotations 

A — When    this    superintendent    was  "'    tlla> 

Form    31    was    'he   only    safe    order    to  Cting    rights.       II 

ilon    has   20 1   miles   rf   main   line   and    117    miles  of   branches,    with    a   traffic 
■  I    characteristic  of  a  trunk  lini 
B — This   superintendent    was    a    train 
used    for    restricting    purposes.      I  lis   division    has    360   miles    i  I    main    line 
an. I    112    nnics    .f    branches.      There    arc    two    dispatching    district 
during    portions  of   the  year   the  main    line   traffic    is   very    dense.      Through 
the    winter    months   there    is    plenty    of    snow    and    severe   cold    Heater    to    con 
tend   with. 

C — This   division    ha  ble    trai  1 

traffic,  ami  271  miles  'f  branches.     Train  mi 
ni   an  I  branches  is  particularly  heavy  during  the  months  when  grain 
is    mov  n  intrnilcnt     is     neither    an     ex  train     dispatcher    nor     a 

conductor. 

D — This    is    another    division    with    its    mileage    in    the    northwest    wheal 

which    provides    very    heavy    traffic    while    tin  tring,    in 

addition    to   the    usual    through    traffic.      There    arc    1(16    miles   oi    main    line 

rain    dis- 
ol    more    than    ordinary    ability. 

I  Mm    is    from    a    firmer    train    dispatcher,    now    superintendent    of    ■> 

mountain    divisi 

miles  ••( 

perintendenl 

■ 

:    maki  - 

■ 

The    superintendent    I 

II  i 

M 

Value  of  Time  Savings  With  Freight  Trains 

I   think    I  Form  19   for 

train       \\  hal   i  mean 


to  a  busy  division!'  I  recall  a  division  140  miles  in  length 
where  westward  freight  trains  are  unavoidably  delayed  from 
two  to  four  hours  from  the  time  the  crew  is  on  duty  until 
departure  from  the  terminal.  As  a  result  in  the  winter 
months  the  margin  for  reaching  the  farther  terminal  inside 
the  1  o-hour  limit  is  very  small.  If  the  average  daily  num- 
ber of  these  trains  were  IS  (and  frequently  it  is  many  more), 
and  we  had  to  use  Form  S\  instead  of  F'orm  1(>,  a  train 
making  a  trip  over  the  division  would  ordinarily  be  stopped 
not  less  than  five  times  on  purpose  to  sign  an  order.  Each 
stop  would  result  in  a  delay  of  30  minutes  or  more — a  total 
delay  of  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes  to  each  train.  Because 
of  this  at  least.eight  of  the  fifteen  trains  would  have  to  be 
tied  up  before  reaching  the  terminal  to  avoid  violating  the 
16-hour  law. 

The  reader  can  figure  for  himself  what  this  means  in 
additional  expense  to  the  eight  trains,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
overtime  imposed  on  the  other  seven  trains  that  were  able 
to  scratch  into  the  terminal  within  the  16-hour  limit.  On 
other  divisions  the  average  number  of  tie-ups  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  gnat,  but  on  12  divisions  I  believe  there  would 
average  for  time  months  of  the  year  two  tie-ups  or  their 
equivalents,  sending  out  relief  crews,  the  daily  unnecessary 
expense  of  24  trains  delayed  and  tied  up  because  of  using 
Form  31. 

A  careful  chet  k  made  for  thrci  days  on  four  divisions 
gives  the  information  that,  had  they  been  using  Form  31, 
20  trains  on  each  division  even,-  24  hours  would  have  made 
otherwise  unnecessary  stops.  Five  such  unnecessary  stops 
for  each  train  would  be  a  fair  average  over  the  division. 
Thus,  the  use  of  the  31  order  on  these  divisions  would  result 
ii  LOO  unnco  i  ps  per  day  on  each  division.     A  train 

mi  stopped  consumes,  in  getting  tinder  way  again,  from  800 
lb.  to  1,500  lb.  of  additional  coal.  If  we  say  the  average 
per  train  for  each  stop  is  900  lb.,  we  should  have  a  total  of 
45  tons  iii  each  division;  or  for  12  division,  541)  tons  of 
additional  coal  1  onsumed  daily. 

If  the  average  cost  of  the  coal  is  $4.00  a  ton  placed  on 
the  dock  it  means  the  tidy  sum  of  $2,516  s|>ent  daily  without 
an  adequate   return. 


Medici  ni   Hat,    Vlberta,  make-  flour,  and  its  mills  report  that 

tin  \  have  shipped  1,760  tons  of  flour  to  Europe,  which  is  moving 

mcouver  and  the   Panama  1  anal.    They  have  yet  to  ship 

■    route  2,498  tons.    The  mills  have  also  shipped  80  tons 

ut'  flour  in  China  and  expeel  in  send  300  tons  more.    Medicine  Hat 

1-  sis  mill  s  1  asl  ol   \  anct nn ei 
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The  I.  C.  C.  General  Rate  Investigation 

Frank  J.  Warne  Testifies  for  Railroad  Labor  Organizations — 
Additional  Testimony  on  Behalf  of  Shippers 


Frank  J.  Warne  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  the  rate  hearing  on  February  10 
and  11  as  an  economist  representing  the  railroad  labor 
organizations.  He  was  introduced  by  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who 
acted  as  his  counsel,  and  read  a  list  of  17  organizations  on 
whose  behalf  he  said  he  appeared,  without  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  was 
not  included.  The  commission  had  set  aside  two  days  for 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  labor  organizations,  and  as  Mr. 
Warne  was  the  only  witness  he  received  the  full  time. 

Mr.  Warne  stated  that  the  employees  did  not  appear  to 
advocate  either  a  reduction  or  an  increase  in  transportation 
rates.  With  rates  as  rates  the  employees  are  not  concerned, 
he  said.  "They  do  not  believe  their  wages  should  be  affected 
whatever  the  decision  of  this  commission.  They  believe  there 
is  no  economic  law  that  establishes  any  relation  whatsoever 
between  rates  as  such  for  transportation  and  rates  of  wages 
for  services  performed." 

Mr.  Warne  submitted  as  exhibits  numerous  charts  and 
statistical  tables  such  as  he  had  used  in  his  more  protracted 
testimony  recently  before  the  Senate  committee,  but  he  found 
the  commissioners  somewhat  more  critical  of  his  peculiar 
methods  of  handling  statistics  than  were  most  of  the  sena- 
tors. The  questions  asked  and  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
the  commissioners  indicated  amazement  and  at  times  amuse- 
ment at  some  of  the  claims  made  by  the  witness.  Frequently 
he  replied  to  demands  for  explanations  by  promising  to  come 
to  that  point  "later."  His  statistics  and  charts  proved,  he 
said,  that  in  1920  operating  revenues  increased  by  a  much 
greater  amount  each  month  from  May  to  September  than  did 
compensation  to  employees,  notwithstanding  there  was  no 
change  in  the  transportation  rate  although  the  rates  of  wages 
were  increased.  From  October  to  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
claimed,  operating  revenues  decreased  notwithstanding  a 
large  increase  in  the  rates,  while  total  compensation  to  em- 
ployees decreased  due  to  a  less  number  being  employed  He 
also  showed  how  operating  revenues  decrease  in  one  period 
compared  with  anodier,  although  the  transportation  rate  re- 
mains the  same. 

The  railway  employees'  participation  in  the  present  rate 
case,  Warne  said,  was  due  to  the  claim  of  railway  executives, 
"in  alliance  with  large  corporation  shippers,"  that  a  wage 
reduction  must  precede  a  rate  reduction.  He  quoted  from 
Senator  La  Follette's  speech  in  the  Senate  last  December  re- 
garding the  alleged  agreement  between  certain  representatives 
of  the  railroads  on  the  one  side,  and  steel,  coal,  lumber  and 
other  producing  and  manufacturing  interests  and  farm  or- 
ganizations on  the  other.  This  understanding  between  these 
interests,  the  speech  said,  provided  for  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  railway  employees.  It  was  to  oppose  and  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  "such  an  uneconomic  solution  of  the  rail- 
road situation"  that  the  employees  appeared  before  the  com- 
mission, the  witness  said. 

Commission  Wants  Facts 

If  the  agreement  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
railway  employees,  Warne  claimed,  the  economics  of  railway 
operation  were  such  that  there  could  very  easily  result,  and 
under  conditions  of  early  future  increases  in  volume  of  traffic 
there  would  likely  result  such  an  increase  in  total  operating 
revenues  as  to  cause  the  reduced  rate  to  produce  an  even 
larger  total  operating  revenue  than  resulted  from  the  higher 
rate.     So  that  at  the  same  time  they  claimed  credit  for  the 


reduction  in  the  transportation  rate,  the  railroad  corporations 
would  actually  be  receiving  larger  revenues,  while  the  em- 
ployees were  receiving  the  lower  wages. 

When  Mr.  Warne  read  from  a  newspaper  story  quoted  by 
La  Follette,  saying  that  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  at  the 
meeting  on  December  9  had  agreed  to  "bury  the  hatchet;" 
Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  if  he  thought  the  present  pro- 
ceedings bear  out  that  statement,  and  Commissioner  Hall  in- 
terupted  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  commission  is  concerned 
the  witness  might  dispense  with  newspaper  articles  and  Sen- 
ate speeches.  "We  want  facts,"  he  said,  "and  you  may  con- 
fine yourself  to  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge." 

Mr.  Warne  said  he  was  trying  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  and  shippers  have  agreed  to  try  to  reduce 
wages.  "Is  this  commission  not  interested  in  agreements 
made  outside  affecting  rates  and  wages?"  he  said.  "If  you 
were  present  or  have  authentic  copies  of  the  agreements  or 
the  minutes  you  can  present  them,"  said  Mr.  Hall,  "but  this 
commission  will  not  be  swayed  by  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles."  Mr.  Warne  then  omitted  further  reference  to  Sen- 
ator La  Follette's  speech. 

Mr,  Warne  attempted  to  explain  the  increased  proportion 
of  the  wage  bill  to  total  operating  expenses  by  saying  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  utilizing  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  capacity  of  the  railroad  plant  is  naturally  labor  cost. 
He  presented  a  chart  which  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
operating  expenses  other  than  compensation  about  August, 
1920,  which  he  explained  by  saying  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  August  was  the  last  month  in  which  the  railroads  could 
get  in  their  estimates  of  expenditures  before  the  close  of  the 
guaranty  period. 

Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  if  the  cost  of  moving  trains 
of  empty  cars  under  the  commission's  emergency  car  service 
orders  of  1920  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
whether  the  railroad  plant  was  not  so  overloaded  at  that 
time  the  law  of  decreasing  returns  was  in  operation.  He  also 
cited  the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  railroad  fuel  at  that 
time,  particularly  in  the  case  of  railroads  which  had  to  pur- 
chase coal  outside  of  their  contracts  during  a  runaway  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Warne  preferred  to  believe  that  the  railroads  were 
crowding  all  possible  expenses  into  the  guaranty  period,  al- 
though he  said  he  was  not  "questioning  the  motives"  of  the 
railroad  managers. 

Commissioner  Esch  asked  the  witness  if  he  thought  the 
railroads  had  put  in  an  overestimate  of  their  expense  in  the 
face  of  the  provision  of  the  law  that  required  the  commission 
to  police  the  accounts  and  to  readjust  them  if  necessary  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  treasury  against  the  possibility  of  just 
what  Mr.  Warne  had  expressed.  Mr.  Warne  replied  that 
the  reports  were  made  by  the  roads  in  self -protect  ion ;  they 
probably  knew  the  amounts  would  be  cut  down,  but  they 
knew  they  would  not  be  increased  above  their  figures. 

Discussing  the  proportion  of  each  dollar  of  operating 
revenue  that  goes  to  labor  Warne  said  that  an  increase  in 
this  is  entirely  consistent  with  an  increase  in  the  amount 
going  to  investment.  For  illustration  he  stated  that  "in  1915 
labor  received  41.5  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue,  and 
in  1913  it  received  43.1  cents  out  of  each  dollar.  But  in  the 
latter  year,  with  labor  receiving  1.6  cents  more  out  of  every 
dollar  than  in  1915,  there  went  to  investment  104,515,602 
more  dollars  in  1913  than  in  1915. 

"Widely  published  figures  of  railway  executives  give  the 
proportions  going  to  investment  in  1920  as  1  cent  out  of  each 
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dollar.  The  inclusion  of  the  amount  of  the  standard  return 
increases  this  more  than  elevenfold— to  1 1.4  cents.  For  1919 
investment  received  16.2  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  instead  of 
8.8  cents,  and  in  191S  the  amount  going  to  investment  out 
of  each  dollar  was  17.6  and  not  13.1 

"The  11.4  cents  out  of  even-  dollar  that  in  1920  went  to 
investment,  a  relatively  low  return  compared  with  1919  and 
1918  because  of  much  greater  maintenance  expenditures  in 
1920  out  of  revenue,  is  equal  to  105,528,216  more  dollars 
than  the  23.8  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  1915;  it  is  $127,- 
614,902  more  than  the  21.8  cents  going  to  investment  in 
1914;  it  is  even  greater  in  total  amount  by  $80,148,666  than 
the  25.2  cents  received  by  investment  in  1912. 

"The  10.2  cents  in  1919  and  the  17.6  in  1918  received  by 
investment  out  of  every  dollar  are  $223,419,659  more  than 
the  23.8  cents  in  1915.  They  are  $245,506,345  more  than 
the  21.8  cents  in  1914;  $188,040,109  more  than  the  25.2 
cents  in  1912.  They  are  onlj  $78,348,467  less  than  the  29.1 
cents  in  1916,  this  latter  standing  for  the  largest  proportion 
out  of  each  dollar  received  by  investment  in  any  one  of  these 
years  from  1912  to  1920. 

"With  labor  receiving  53.6  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in 
1920.  the  largest  proportion  in  any  one  of  these  nine  years, 
there  went  to  investment  a  much  larger  sum,  not  taking  into 
■  on-ideration  the  large  income  to  capital  through  excessive 
maintenance,  than  in  either  1915,  when  labor  received  only 
41.5  cents,  or  in  1914,  when  it  was  paid  44.1  cents,  or  in 
1912,  when  the  proportion  of  each  dollar  was  43.1   cents." 

Criticising  the  statistical  testimony  presented  by  railway 
witnesses  as  to  the  rate  of  return  on  capital,  Warne  charged 
that  the  figures  of  their  property  investment  account  were 
very  greatly  inflated — that  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
was  considerably  less  than  that  upon  which  the  roads 
claimed  they  should  receive  a  return  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends. He  also  charged  that  the  net  operating  income  statis- 
tics of  the  railway  witnesses  were  "highly  deflated,"  particu- 
larly during  the  years  of  federal  control. 
Warne  "Proves"  the  Rates  Have 

Increased  More  Than  Wages 

Mr.  Warne  produced  a  complicated  series  of  statistics, 
estimates  and  assumptions  on  which  he  based  the  assertion 
that  the  average  increase  in  freight  rates  from  1913  to  1921 
was  113  per  cent.  "If  this  increase  be  applied  to  the  total 
freight  operating  revenues  for  Class  I  carriers  for  1013,  the 
increa  the  113  per  cent  increase 
would  '  increase  ap- 
plied to  the  tons  moved  one  mile  For  the  calendar  year  1920 
-hows  freight  revenue  on  Cla  I  roads  to  have  been  in- 
H,2i  15,503,  assumi  igs  per  ton- 

Kile  as  those  of   191  i        He  did 

e   in   earnings   «  i  ilnilation   to 

show  that  the  rate  redui  ini  i    1920  amoui 

with  the  increase  in   emplo] 

First  he  quoted  from  R 

f  that  "from  August,  I'M  i    t..  I  tecember, 
1917.  thr  wage  of  railroad  en  lained  substantially 

unaltered"    'I  hen  he  referred  to  the  increases  made  during 
■]  control   and   by   the   R 

and  ,:  red:  '  When  an  at- 

tempt i'  m  •  in  the  p«  the  r  ite 

'i  to  1921   almost 

untered,  partly  '>wing  to 
the  innum-  in  rules  and 

ulted  in  im  n  ases  in  pay, 

in  thi  ompen- 

nwmlwr  of  rmpb  0  on 

In   :  Hall,  Ml    Warne 

much  the    • 


made  by  General  Order  No.  27  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
ould  amount  to  and  he  would  not  attempt  to  estimate 
it  within  a  hundred  million  dollars.  However,  he  said,  the 
"highest  estimate  of  the  total  percentage  increase  in  wages 
from  1916  to  1920  for  the  entire  country"  that  he  had  seen 
i ted  as  being  84.6  per  cent  in  the  testimony  of  J.  G. 
Walber  before  the  Senate  committee.  This  estimate,  he  said, 
was  for  the  engine  and  train  service  class  of  employees  and 
was  based  upon  "the  inadequate  statistics  reported  by  the 
carriers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  also 
upon  the  inaccurate  average  annual  compensation  per  em- 
ployee." 

Accepting  for  comparative  purposes  "even  this  exaggerated 
estimate."  Mr.  Warne  found  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  less  than  the 
113  per  cent  increase  in  the  freight  rate,  and  "as  the  same 
percentage  increase  in  wages  is  equal  in  amount  of  dollars 
to  only  one-half  that  of  freight  rates,  it  is  clear  that  freight 
rates  advances  have  been  very  much  greater  than  wage  in- 
creases over  the  same  period.  Freight  rates  alone  have  in- 
creased in  amounts  of  dollars  since  1914  from  two  to  three 
times  the  increases  in  wages  of  employees." 

"How  do  you  get  that?"  asked  Commissioner  Hall.  "You 
said  you  couldn't  estimate  the  wage  increase  within  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars;  now  are  you  going  to  give  it?"  Mr. 
Warne  explained  all  over  again  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  the  wage  increase,  but  that  he  had  used  Mr.  Walber's 
percentage  for  train  and  enginemen  to  measure  it,  and  that 
a  given  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  is  only  about  half  as 
much  in  dollars  as  the  same  percentage  applied  to  the  pay- 
roll.    "Do  you  see  my  point?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  see  your  point,"  replied  Mr.  Hall,  "but  it  isn't 
so." 

"Most  assuredly  these  comparative  percentage  increases, 
and  the  increases  in  dollars  since  1914,  of  freight  rates  on 
the  one  hand  and  wages  on  the  other,  justify  the  statement, 
as  representative  of  the  facts,  that  there  can  now  be  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  transportation  rates  without  any  de- 
crease in  the  wage?  of  railway  employees."  Mr.  Warne  con- 
tinued: "Notwithstanding  the  long-deferred  and  quite  mod- 
erate increases  in  wages  granted  the  railway  employees  dur- 
ing and  following  federal  control,  part  of  which  increases 
was  taken  away  again  in  the  July.  1021.  wage  award  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  great  majority  of  employees  on 
the  railroads  today  are  not  receiving  a  wage  sufficient  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  in  decency  and  comfort 
to  the  extent  demanded  of  them  by  our  democratic  form  of 
so  iety  with  its  republican  institutions  Not  only  is  this 
true    in    the    face   of    intermittent   employment    and    in   many 

cases  of  complete  unemployment,  their  present  wage  does  not 
ven  their  absolutely  necessary  fixed  charges  for  food, 

I    -belter." 
Increases  in  Payroll  Due  to 

Other  Factors  Than  Wage  Rates 

Mr    Warne  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that  the  rafl- 
tated  the  increase  in  wages  by  $1,2S 
ii    enumerated  n  different  items,  among  which  were 
the  inclusion  of  officers'  salaries  and  employees  whose  rom- 

tion    i-  chargeable   t"  capital   account,   the   met 
number  of  empli  ount  of  increases  in  bu 

overtime  payments,  etc.,  which  he  said  do  not  represent  in- 
II  replied  in  the  affirmative,  however, 
when  Commissioner  II  ill  asked  if  the  money  was  not  all 
paid  by  the  railroads  and  paid  to  the  wage  earners.  Upon 
further  questioning  Mr    Warne  gave  figures  for  the  amount 

Of    mo^t    of    the    I  1     items,    Which,    however,    footed    up    Some 
irt  of  the  billion  and  a  quarter  he  had  eivrn 
as  the  total      He  Said  some  Of  the  remaining  item*  had  been 
itcd  and  promised  to  file  the  working  sheets  later 
Mr  by  F.  H.  V 
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commerce  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  who  said  he  would 
ratlur  curtail  the  cross-examination  than  the  witness'  state- 
ment if  he  had  anything  more  to  say.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Warm's  attack  upon  the  property  investment  accounts  of  the 
railroads  on  the  ground  that  they  were  largely  swollen  by 
investments  in  affiliated  companies,  Mr.  Wood  asked  M.  O. 
Lorenz,  director  of  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to 
give  the  numbers  of  the  accounts  which  are  included  in  the 
commission's  report  of  property  investment.  He  then  had 
Mr  Warne  read  the  description  of  these  accounts  from  the 
commission's  report  form  to  show  that  the  investments  in 
affiliated  companies  are  not  included. 

Mr.  Warne  had  also  testified  that  the  railroads  had  over- 
estimated their  back  wage  payments  in  1920  and  had 
i  barged  $146,000,000  to  their  monthly  expenses  on  this  ac- 
count, whereas  the  commission's  quarterly  report  of  com- 
pensation showed  only  $102,000,000  of  back  pay.  Mr. 
Wood  showed  after  numerous  questions  that  the  $102,000,- 
000  applied  only  to  the  second  quarter  of  1920  and  that  the 
remaining  $44,000,000  was  not  shown  in  the  third  quarterly- 
report  as  back  pay  because  it  was  paid  during  August  and 
September  for  service  during  July  and  August  and  was, 
therefore,  not  back  pay  with  reference  to  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Wood  asked  Mr.  Warne  if  he  would  agree  with  the 
statement  he  had  quoted  from  the  Labor  Board  that  wages 
wrere  substantially  unaltered  from  August,  1914,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1917.  Mr.  Warne  said  it  was  true  so  far  as  "any  flat 
out  and  out  increases"  were  concerned,  although  there  were 
some  increases  "for  competitive  reasons."  Mr.  Wood  then 
asked  the  witness  to  read  from  a  statement  showing  the  aver- 
age compensation  per  employee  in  1914,  1915,  1916  and 
1917.  Mr.  Warne  declined  to  do  this  without  giving  an  ex- 
planation of  the  "absolute  inaccuracy"  of  the  average  annual 
compensation  and  said  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  make 
the  explanation.  He  did  say,  however,  that  the  commission's 
statistics  are  "worthless"  on  that  point  because  the  total  com- 
pensation for  a  year  includes  payments  to  many  men  who 
were  not  in  service  at  the  time  the  count  of  employees  was 
made.  For  this  reason,  he  said,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
reliable  comparison  of  the  earnings  in  various  years.  Mr. 
Wood  asked  if  other  classes  of  employees  had  not  received 
much  larger  increases  than  the  percentage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Walber  which  he  had  used.  Mr.  Wame  said  he  was  not 
able  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wood  also  referred  to  an  exhibit  headed  "Increase  in 
Mileage  Constructed,"  which  the  witness  had  used  in  reply 
to  statements  by  railroad-  officers  that  new  construction  has 
fallen  off.  This  showed  an  increase  of  27,000  miles  of  line 
from  1908  to  1919.  Mr."  Warne  said  this  had  been  taken 
from  a  table  in  the  comtnission's  annual  report,  but  on  being 
handed  a  copy  of  the  table,  he  said  it  had  been  taken  from 
the  figures  of  operated  mileage,  which  includes  trackage 
rights,  instead  of  from  the  column  of  "miles  owned,"  which 
showed  an  increase  of  only  19,000  miles,  most -of  which  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  period.  When  Mr.'  Wood  asked  why 
he  had  not  used  the  miles  owned,  Mr.  Warne  said  his  clerk 
had  probably  made  the  mistake. 

Hay    Shippers   Ask    Rate   Reduction 

Testimony  of  shippers  of  hay,  grain  and  seeds  was  heard 
on  February  9.  W.  I.  Bates,  president  of  the  National  Hay 
Association,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  recent  10  per  cent 
reduction  and  said  it  had  tended  to  stimulate  the  traffic  „to 
some  extent,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the 
farmers  to  continue  to  produce  hay.  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  the  commodity  to  market,  he  said,  if  the  grower 
is  to  receive  a  fair  price,  and  the  high  rates  have  localized 
the  market  so  that  shipments  were  reduced  from  8,000,000 
tons  in  1920  to  5,000.000  in  1921.  He  asked  the  removal 
of  the  entire  increase  made  in  Ex  Parte  74. 

When   Commissioner  Aitchison  asked   if  the  real   compe- 


titor of  the  hay  producer  is  not  the  Ford  company,  Mr.  Bates 
replied  that  the  animal  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased. The  commissioners,  however,  questioned  the  wit- 
ness closely  as  to  just  how  a  reduction  in  rates  would  benefit 
the  hay  producer  and  as  to  how  much  farther  hay  might  be 
shipped  to  market.  He  had  no  figures  on  this  point.  He 
said  that  the  benefit  of  the  10  per  cent  reduction  had  been 
given  to  the  consumer  and  had  probably  increased  the  de- 
mand for  hay  50  per  cent,  but  he  was  somewhat  hazy  as  to 
whether  a  further  reduction  in  rates  would  go  to  the  farmer, 
the  distributor  or  the  consumer. 

Commissioner  Hall  pointed  out  that  the  animals  have  not 
stopped  eating  hay  and  asked  if  the  effect  of  the  increase 
had  not  been  to  increase  the  local  market  for  hay  while  re- 
ducing the  long  haul  shipments.  Mr.  Bates  said  that  the 
animals  have  not  been  so  well  fed  and  that  the  members  of 
his  association  had  indicated  their  belief  that  a  reduction  in 
rates  would  help  them.  On  cross-examination  it  was  brought 
out  that  as  only  35  per  cent  of  the  members  are  producers 
the  vote  may  have  been  carried  by  the  jobbers  and  distribu- 
tors. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  on  February  15  with  shippers 
of  canned  goods  and  wholesale  groceries  as  the  principal 
witnesses.  James  Moore,  president  of  the  National  Canners' 
Association,  said  the  canning  industry  is  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition and  needs  any  reduction  in  rates  that  can  fairly  be 
allowed.  He  said  the  relief  extended  to  agricultural  products 
should  be  extended  to  canned  goods. 

Non-Union  Mines  Could  Produce 

6,000,000  Tons  of  Coal  a  Week 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, filed  a  number  of  supplemental  exhibits  giving  in- 
formation that  had  been  asked  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
relating  mainly  to  the  costs  of  coal  production  and  wages. 
One  of  his  exhibits  was  a  table  comparing  the  production 
capacity  of  the  union  and  non-union  coal  districts,  which  is 
of  especial  interest  in  view  of  the  threats  of  a  coal  strike. 
This  showed  a  capacity  for  the  non-union  fields  of  5,676,000 
tons  a  week,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity.  Mr.  Morrow 
estimated  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  bituminous  coal  mines 
in  the  United  States  is  776,000,000  tons,  or  14,930,000  a 
week,  of  which  481,000,000  tons  were  assigned  to  the  union 
fields  and  295,000,000  to  the  non-union  fields.  According 
to  these  figures,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  about  two-thirds  as  much  coal  per  week  as  the 
present  average.  Discussing  the  possibilities  in  the  case  of 
a  strike,  Mr.  Morrow  said: 

"This  estimate  of  capacity  is  based  upon  actual  productive 
performance  in  each  district  in  the  United  States  in  1918, 
according  to  the  reports  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  After  the 
first  three  months  of  1918  the  bituminous  coal  mines  had  a 
fairly  full  car  supply.  In  the  event  of  a  strike  April  1, 
current  business  conditions  would  permit  the  railroads  to 
give  the  non-union  mines  a  full  car  supply,  thereby  per- 
mitting maximum  shipments  of  coal,  if  railroad  operation  is 
not  disorganized.  The  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  somewhat  since  1918.  There- 
fore, the  estimate  of  capacity  shown  here,  based  upon  1918 
performance,  is  considered  conservative  and  well  within  what 
the  bituminous  coal  mines  can  do,  given  full  car  supply  and 
no  interference  with  production  and  shipments. 

"With  a  full  car  supply  and  no  interference  with  produc- 
tion by  the  non-union  mines  in  the  event  of  a  strike  on  April 
1,  the  output  of  the  non-union  mines  will  materially  increase 
as  additions  are  made  to  their  working  forces  and  the  demand 
for  coal  stimulates  production. 

"From  the  figures  shown  above  it  appears  that  the  present 
capacity  of  the  non-union  bituminous  coal  mines  is  nearly 
6,000.000  tens  per  week.    Current  consumption  of  bituminous 
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coal  in  the  United  States  is  apparent!)  somewhat  in  ex. 
7,500,000  tons  per  week.  With  a  material  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  bituminous  coal  as  domestii  fuel  and  de- 
creased  consumption  bj  other  users  as  warm  weather  ap- 
proaches, if  there  is  no  increase  in  industrial  activity  which 
would  necessitate  a  greater  use  oi  bituminous  coal,  the  neces 
sar)    current   consumption   after   April    1    will   approximate 

tons  a  week  against  the  present  productive  capacit) 

of  the  nun  union  mines.     According  to  the 

of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  total  stocks 
of  bituminous  coal   in  the  hands  of  consumers  J. mi; 

approximated  47,000,000  tons,  an  average  of  41  days 
supply.     At  the  anthracite  mini  -   abi  ul  ns  ol 

steam  sizes  .ire  in  stock  awaiting  shipment.     It  appears  prob- 
iii.it  many  important  users  of  bituminous  coal  are  in- 
creasing  their  stocks   in   anticipation   of   the  suspension   ol 
mining  in  many   fields  on  April  1, 

"If  consumers  further  increase  their  stocks  b)  April  1. 
and  if  the  potential  production  •(  about  6,000,000  tons  per 
-.veek  can  be  obtained  from  the  non-union  mines  without  in- 
terference, such  shipment-,  supplementing  the  Stocks  referred 
to.  would  maintain  the  United  State-  for  several  months 
without  serious  inconvenience  to  consumers,  even  it  strikes 
-topped  production  in  all  union  bituminous  held-,  and  if  the 
weekly  output  of  a  million  ton-  of  -team  sizes  of  anthracite 
was  i  ut  oft'  " 

One  of  the  exhibit-  was  a  ta!  le  showing  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  bituminous  coal  of  S2.91  a  ton 
i  >f  tin-.  $1.97,  or  (>7  per  cent,  was  assigned  to  labor. 

I     B.  Newman  testified  on  behalf  of  the  National  Whnl, 
sale  (,r    ers    Association  to  urge  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on 
the  commodities  which  members  of  hi-  association  handle. 
If     said   that   if   a   reduction   of   rates   should    reduce   the  net 
income  of  the  railroads   below   a  point   necessary  to  pay  in- 

tiiey  should  pay  it  out  of  their  surplus  which  has 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  lean  years. 
Commissioner  Hall  -aid  that  the  witness  -poke  a-  if  this 
-urplu-  were  in  funds  that  could  he  used  for  that  purpose 
M  t  plied  that  he  understood  the  road-  had  a  billion  dollars 
and  a  half  in  funds  out  of  a  total  of  three  billion. 


Senator  La  Follette  on  Railway  Wages 

D    I 
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"Fault)  as  they  are.''  he  had  compiled  from  these  reports 

comparing  the  average  annual   earnings  of   railway 

employees  as  a  whole  and  by  classes  with  the  cost  of  living 

index  from  1900  to  1921.  He  admitted  that  there  were  no 
figures  available  on  living  cost  prior  to  191.5  hut  he  had  used 
an  index  figure  for  food  prices  for  the  years  prior  to  that. 
His  table-  -bowed  an  increase  in  the  average  earning 
railroad  employee-  from  $567  in  1900  to  SI, 790  in  1921 
based  on  the  average  earnings  of  the  first  half  of  the  year 
multiplied  by  two,  and  $1,575  based  on  the  earnings  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  after  the  reduction  by  the  Labor  Board 
.in    July    1,   multiplied   by   two. 

His  cost  of  living  figure  -!n  wed  an  increase  from  100 
n  1900  to  !70  for  the  first  half  of  1921  and  264  for  the 
l.i-i  half,  while  the  index  figure  for  wages  of  all  employees 

0  316  in  the  first  half  and  27.S  in  the  last  half.  In 
ill.  case  of  the  engineers,  246  for  the  first  half  and  227  for 
the  last  half,  and  the  conductors,  263  and  239,  the  increase 
was  less  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  index  but 
for  the  otlnr  classes  of  employees  given  the  increase  was 
considerably  greater  than  the  increase  i:i  the  cost  of  living 
I- or  firemen,  trainmen  machinists,  trackmen  and  telegraph 
ers  the  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1921  were  318,  336, 
315,    345    and   311,    respectively,   a-    against    270    for   the 

i    living.      For  the  second  half  of    L921   they  were  2;v>. 

186,  289  and  270  a-  against  2o4  for  the  cost  oi  living. 
The  Senator  made  most  of  his  point  from,  these  tables 
b)  dwelling  on  the  "underpayment"  represented  by  the  S5<>7 
average  for  1900.  Keeping  thi-  in  mind,  he  said,  the  second 
table  "-how-  us  that  the  railroad  work-  rs  a<  a  whole,  have 
barel)    kept    pace   with   the   inci  f   living  and   that 

the  most  favored  occupations  have  at  the  most  only  madi 
up  a  -mall  part  of  the  amount  by  which  they  were  under 
paid  in  pre-war  days.  The  earnings  of  the  engineers  and 
conductors  have  fallen  far  behind  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  they  are  actually  worse  off  than  they  were  at  thi 
eginning  of  the  century." 
Senator  La  Follette  then  presented  another  table  comparing 
the  buying  power  of  the  average  earnings  per  year,  using 
37  cent-  a-  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  during  the 
first  half  of  1921  and  38  cent-  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  a-  compared  with  1900.  On  thi-  basis  he  gave  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  empli  >2  in  the  first  halt 

I  and  $599  in  the  second  half,  a-  compared  with  S5o7 
in  1900  1  or  tin-  engineers  and  conductors  the  adjusted  fig 
on-  for   1921    were  below   th.-  ut  the  figures  for 

all  other  i  la 3ses  showed  for  the  en 

gineers  the  buying   power  was  $1,057    in  the  first  half  of 
!       1     m, I   $999   in   Ihe  second   half,  a-  compared   with  $1,161 

>00       I  .a    the    firemen    it    ua-    >77.s   and    $719   U   com 

pared  with  $662,     For  the  conductors  it  was  $97  !  and 

up. ned    with    51.004.       For   the   tr  rumen    it    w.i- 

and  $687  d   with  $694,     For  the  machinists  it 

compared  with  $o9,s.    For  the  tr.nk 
men  it  was  compared  with  S*11  anil  for 

the  telegrapher  it  was  $7  16  an  inpared  wi: 

I  or  all  i  lasses  ex<  epl  the  engin<  ei  -  and  •    nductors  the  figures 
last  half  of  1921  also  exceed'  1913 

Ihi-    table,    the    Senator    Said,    presents    the    actual    -itua 

tion  ut  the  railway  employees  accurately  and   impres 

\i.  honest  mind  i an  examine  these  figures  without  being 

Convinced  thai  the  wages  of  the  worker-  i  n  the  railroads  can 

not   be  .ut.   under  present  conditions,  without   inflicting  a 

injustice  upon  tin-  splendid  I  odj  of  men." 

In  another  table  the  buying  power  of  the  annual  earnings 

w.i-  redui ed  t.>  i  I  es  in  the  tir-t 

half  of  l,J>l  It  was  117  per  cent  of  that  foi  1900  and  for  the 

!  half  it  was  105  |ht  cent       For  the  second  half  the 

■    for    firemen.   90   for 
,  ,  ndlll  tors     1  I  -    for    trainmen 


Operating  Results  Show  Savings  by  Rebuilt  Power 

Complete   Replacement   of   Locomotives   Furnishes    Unusual 
Opportunity  for  Comparison  of  Costs 

By  H.  F.  Grewe 
Master  Mechanic,  Akron.  Canton  &  Youngstown 


THE  OPERATING  figures  of  the  Akron.  Canton  &  Youngs- 
town  for  the  period  of  May  to  September,  inclusive,  of 
1921,    when    compared    with    the    corresponding    five 
months  of  the  previous  year,  give  some  interesting  data   in 
lion  with  locomotive  operating  costs.     A  100  per  cent 
i  hange    in    road   service   motive    power    presents    an    unusual 
opportunity  to  compare  the  locomotive  operating   figures  of 


Fig.   1— Old  Style  Class  E  Locomotive  Used  in   1920 

an  older  type  locomotive  with  those  of  a  rebuilt  type  equipped 
with  superheaters  and  brick  arches. 

From  March,  1920,  until  December,  1920,  all  road  ton- 
nage of  this  carrier  was  handled  with  10  light  Mogul  loco- 
motives which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  Class  E. 
In  December,  1920,  a  long  delayed  delivery  was  made  on  a 


TAPLE    1— I.OCOMOTrVF.    DATA 
1920 
Class  E 

Tractive    effort 18,553  1b. 

Cylinders,   diameter  and  strcke 18  in.  by  24  in. 

Valve    gear Stepln  nson 

Valve    Balanced  slide 

Weights  in   wi  rking   order — 

On     drivers 94.000  11). 

On    front    truck 14  000  lb. 

Total     engine 108,000  lb. 

Tender     79.000  1b. 

Wheel    base- 
Driving     15  ft.  6  in. 

Total     engine 23   ft.  o'i    in. 

Total  engine  and  tender 44  ft.  8S&   in. 

Driving  wheels,  diameter  ever  tires.  57  in. 

Roiler— 

Steam     pressure 160  lb. 

Diameter,    first    ring,    outside >7  in. 

Firebox,   lensth   and   width 71 ft  in. by  31  Vt  in. 

Tubes,    number   and    diameter JjD  2   in. 

Flues,   number  and   diameter 

Tubes  and   flues,   length 1 1   ft. 

Grate     area 15.7  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surfarc — 

Firebox    (incl.  arch  tubes  if  used)        138.3  sq.  ft. 

Tubes  and    flues 1,303  sq.  ft. 

Total    evapcration 1,441.3  sq.   ft. 

Superheating      

Tender- 
Water     capacity 3,500  fgal 

Fuel    capacity 9  tons 


1921 
Class  P 

n.04o  lb. 


Economy  piston 

115.000  lb. 

.15.010  lb. 

150,000  lb. 

124,200  lb. 

13  ft.     6  in. 

23  ft.   11  u,. 

50  ft.  6!      in 

63  in. 

180  lb. 

58-4  in. 

102'*  in.bv40'4  i" 

131-2  in. 

18-5-H  in. 

13  ft.  814   in. 

25.5  sq.   ft. 

148  so.  ft. 
1.211  sq.  ft. 
1.359  sq.   ft. 

256  sq.  ft. 


group  of  Ten-wheel  locomotives,  referred  to  in  this  article  as 
the  Class  P,  which  were  purchased  to  displace  the  Class  E 
for  road  service.  From  December,  1920,  until  April,  1921, 
the  road  tonnage  was  handled  with  both  classes  of  power. 
Since  April,  1921,  the  road  tonnage  has  been  handled  en- 
tirely with  the  Class  P  locomotives,  and  the  Class  E  have 
been  stored.      Inasmuch  as  this  article  deals  with  the  com- 


parison of  one  class  of  locomotive  with  the  other,  operating 
tlata  for  the  period  from  October,  1920,  to  April,  1921,  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  discussion  as  during  that  period 
charges  were  made  against  both  classes  for  repairs  and  fuel. 
Before  going  into  the  savings  effected,  a  brief  description 
of  the  two  classes  of  locomotive  is  pertinent.  The  Class  E 
locomotive  has  a  tractive  effort  of  18,553  lb.  and  a  total 
weight  of  108,000  lb.     These  locomotives,  built  in  1896,  have 


TA1U.E    2— COMPARATIVE    MILEAGES    AND    EXPENSES. 


1920     Wit    1921 


Loco- 
motive 

tit  ■  miles 

.     1920 49,029 

■,     1920 4D.441 

.     1920 43,825 

1920 45,509 

„      1920 12,113 

Total        220,917 

.     1921 

.  1921.,                 38,372 

.     1921 is. 211 

.     1921 44,125 

..     1921 in. 755 

Total     ..  190,451 

Percentage     .  .  86  ' 


miles 
25,74b 
24.3-2 
24  638 
24,094 
17,830 


Net  revenue 
Car  ton  miles 

miles     (thousands) 
270,960         6.295 


29S.219 
273,139 
255,372 
239,914 


4.824 
3,979 
4,259 


\  ,:■ 

-  [.50  t<  I 
(.Mlarsi 
14,297 
16.912 
11,099 
I  1,792 
14.609 


116,660    1,337,604        23.627        19.631        68.709 


17.784 
27,196 

2b.5S6 
28,232 
26,342 


285.74c 
309,935 

389,865 
350,451 


3.213 
4,140 

4,852 
6,164 
5,147 


1.707 
1.S90 
2,072 

2,450 
2.00-6 


6.184 
6.636 
7.252 
8  596 
7,336 


no  modern  improvements  which  have  to  do  with  fuel 
economy;  that  is,  they  do  not  have  superheaters,  brick  arches, 
or  other  appliances.  As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration, 
the  firebox  is  of  narrow  type.  Due  to  the  small  amount  of 
heating  surface  and  the  shape  of  the  firebox  it  was  difficult 
to  maintain  the  maximum  steam  pressure  at  all  times. 

The  Class  P  locomotives  are  of  a  slightly  heavier  type 
having  a  tractive  effort  of  21,040  lb.  and  a  total  weight  of 
150,000  lb.  They  were  built  in  1906.  At  the  time  they  were 
acquired  by  this  company  in  1920  they  were  rebuilt  and  fitted 
with  superheaters,  brick  arches,  extra  air  compressor,  Econ- 


2 — Rebuilt  Class   P  Locomotive  Used  in   1921 


omy  steam  chests;  other  betterments  were  also  made  which 
did  not  affect  the  fuel  economy.  These  locomotives  are  free 
steamers,  having  fireboxes  placed  above  the  frames  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heating  surface. 

Comparing    the   two   locomotives,    it    will    be    noted    that 
neither  is  of  modern  design,  although  the  Class  P  has  some 
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advantages  in  tractive  effort  and  beating  surface.  The  main 
differences  between  the  two,  outside  of  design,  are  the  super- 
heater and  arch  applied  to  the  Class  P.  The  leading  dimen- 
sions and  weights  arc  given  in  Table  1. 

Turning  now  to  the  savings  effected  by  the  change  in  loco- 
motives attention  is  called  to  Table  2  in  which  are  shown  the 
mileage  figures,  coal  consumption  and  other  data  for  five 
month-  hen  all  road  traffic  was  handled  by  Class  F. 

locomotive-  and  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1921  when 
the  traffic  was  handled  by  Class  P  locomotives.  The  figures 
for  the  intervening  period  are  omitted,  because,  as  already 
stated,  both  types  of  locomotive  were  in  service  at  that  time. 
The  value  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  locomotives  was  cal- 
culated at  a  uniform  average  price  of  $3.50  per  ton  for  the 


TABLE    J— COMPARISON   OF   1920  AND   1921    PERIODS 


Per 


1920  1921 

■     tram 11.47  12.44 

Net   revenue   tons  r-er  train..    202.60  186.60 

Net   revenue  tons  per  c?r 17.67  15H' 

Pounds  of  co.il  per  lr.cnmotive  mile....      177.70  108  On 

Pounds  of  coal   per  train  mile 336.50  163.20 

Pounds  of  c.il   per  rar  mile 29.35  13.11 

Pounds   cf   coal    per    1,000    net    revenue  

ton     miles 1 .661  .no  876  01 

Cost  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile,  cents.       31.10  18.90 


— :5.i 

—39.2 
—51.5 

—55.3 


better  comparison  of  the  fuel  costs.  In  Table  3  additional 
comparative  figures  are  given  which  have  been  calculated 
from  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  table. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  covering  gross  ton-miles  have 
not  been  kept  until  recently  on  the  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngs- 
town  and  are  not  available  for  a  comparison  of  the  work  done 
by  the  two  types  of  locomotives  in  the  periods  selected  for 
comparison.  The  net  revenue  ton-miles  was  practically  the 
same  for  the  two  periods.  The  average  number  of  cars  in  a 
train  was  somewhat  higher  in  1921  but  the  loading  was  not 
-v.  The  actual  total  saving  in  coal  for  the  five- 
months  period  of  1921  as  compared  with  1920  was  9,344 
tons,  which  at  the  price  of  $3.50  per  ton  amounted  to  $32,704, 
-78,490  per  year. 

If  a  comparison  is  marie  on  the  basis  of  locomotive  miles, 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  best  available  basis  of  com- 
•n.  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  coal  consumption 
was  177.7  lb.  per  mile  in  1(>20  against  108  lb.  in  1921.  At 
the  assumed  cost  this  would  amount  to  31.1  cents  in  1920 
and  18.9  cents  in  1921,  a  saving  of  39  per  cent  in  the  loco- 
motive fuel  bills. 

The  data  presented  deals  only  with  the  savings  effected  in 
fuel.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate  other  savings 
effected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  appreciable  saving  was 
made    in    locomotive   and    train    crew    time,    for   the    I 

locomotives  g<  t  the  tannage  over  the  road  on  schedule  whereas 
the  Class  E  engines  did  not.  The  ratio  of  the  engine  failures 
,,f  tie  '  to  the  Class  £  engines  were  about  one 

I     riod,   anil    as  every   engine   failure   in 
money   lOBS   to  the  .arrier  this  also  would   swell   the 
b  i-  entirely  possible  thai  the  ling  in 

the  transportation  department  would  he  no  small  peri 
„f  tir  ■  the  me  banii  al  department 


■ 

them    than    .r 

i  iii  the  etlirr  hand, 

.'lc     re- 

with  the  demand]   f"r  hi 

There 
I    ill    fcclin?    in    tie  merely 

rid 


Plan  for  Commissioner  General  of 

Transportation  Not  Approved 

Washington.   D.  C. 

On  mi:  ground  that  the  time  is  inopportune  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  governmental  agency  in  charge 
of  a  commissioner  general  of  transportation  to  repre- 
sent the  public  interest  in  railroad  questions,  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  National  chamber's  railroad  committee  that  such 
a  proposal  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the  chamber's 
membership  was  disapproved  by  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  national  council  of  the  chamber  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

The  council,  however,  gave  it-  endorsement  to  the  recent 
action  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in  appearing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  representative  of 
the  public,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  secretary  would 
continue  to  exercise  this  authority  when  circumstances  make 
it  appropriate. 

The  national  council  also  took  the  position  that  the  time 
is  not  propitious  to  take  a  referendum  on  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United  States. 
The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  follows: 
"No  committee  of  the  chamber  has  a  more  distinguished 
record  for  service  and  accomplishment  than  the  railroad  com- 
mittee. From  the  board  of  directors  the  n:\tional  council  has 
at  this  meeting  received  a  report  in  which  the  railroad  com- 
mittee presented  its  views  respecting  subjects  of  greai  im- 
portance. After  opportunity  to  understand  the  committee's 
views,  and  as  a  consequence  of  further  considerations  brought 
out  in  debate,  the  national  council  suggests  that  the  board 
should  ask  the  railroad  committee  to  continue  its  vigorous 
examination  of  the  national  problems  in  railroad  trans- 
portation, and  especially  the  manner  in  which  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920  meets  the  high  purposes  for  which 
it  was  framed,  and  it  the  committee's  suggestion 

for  a  new  government.il   agency   in   the  transportation   field 
is  not  timely  for  submission  to  a  referendum  vote." 

"The  secretary  of  commeri  e  has  performed  a  distinct 
public  serviie  b)  appearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  presenting  questions  which  arise  from  the 
economic  and  business  situation.  As  the  government's  of- 
cial  representative  of  industry  and  commerce  the  secretary 
of  commerce  speaks  with  an  authority  that  commands  at- 
tention. Believing  that  the  public  interest  requires  such  an 
authoritative  presentation  when  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance in  transportation  are  under  consideration,  the  national 
council  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  statutes  creating  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  authorize  the  secretary  to  perform  such 
i  service  and  that  the  secretary  is  disposed  to  use  this 
authority  when  circumstances  make  it   appropriate  " 

olutions   received  by  tin-  resolutions  committee,   with 

t  to  which  the  declarations  recommended  by  the  resolu- 

COmmittee   do  not   constitute   an    affirmative   report,   the 

committee  recommended  should  be  referred  to  the  board  of 

directors  for  its  consideration  and  such  action  as  it  m.iv  deem 

appropi 

I  he  resolutions  as  to  which  this  recommendation  is  made 

mi  hide: 

Appointment  of  a  subcommittee  in  the  chamber's  tran~ 
portation  department  to  study  problems  of  highway  develop 

mi  nt 

Opposition  to  any  amendment  of  the  Transportation  Act 
,•1    1"  mil  test   alter  return  of  normal  traffic  con- 

dition- 

Relation  of   freight  rate~  to  business  operation. 


I  hi    •  '  '  VI    has  ordered  37(1  • 

ora  tlir  Pittsburgh  Bridge 


I.  C.  C.  Orders  Increase  in  New  England  Divisions 

Roads  East  of  Hudson  to  Receive  15  Per  Cent  More  of  Revenue 

from  Joint  Class  Rates 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Tin,    Interstate   Commerce   Commission   on   February    14  increases  in  wages  and  rates  which  have  taken  place  within  that 

made  public   a   modified   order    in    the   New    England  period.    It  is  inevitab.e  that  when  freight  rates  are  increased  the 

rate   division   case,   dated    January   30,    following   the  S^HtaSijESLJS  fud  ^  otht;r  f  ppliesA°m,a  "T"  wilJ 

..              '       .          /.,.•'         '        ,          ,°     ,-  suiter  disproportionately.      On  coal  alone  and  by  the  40  per  cent 

reargument   in   November,   in    which    it   orders   that    the   di-  increase  in  freight  rates  alone  complainants'  costs  were  increased 

visions  accruing  to  the  New  England  lines  of  the  joint  class  over  $3,400,000  annually.     It  is  also  inevitable  that  when  wages 

rates   and  of  the  joint  commodity   rates  which  divide  on   a  fT*  increased  the  carrier  that  produces  less  ton-mi.es  per  unit  of 

class  rate  basis   other  than  those  in   which  the   Bangor  &  KffL^jffi  fdlsploportlol,o,oy-      J?    this    connecti°n    the 

.          .     ,         _*•'•      j         v     ■               j    ir                                -j.   •  following  statistics  for  the  year  1919  are  of  particular  significance. 

Aroostook  participates,   be  increased    15   per  cent,  except  in  They  show  percentages  for  the  New  England  lines  as  compared 

cases  where  the  present  divisions  of  the  New  England  lines  with    their    connections    in    trunk    line    and    central    territories : 

are  greater  than  the  division  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  the     Car-miies   per  car-day 73.5  per  cent 

Hudson,  in  which  cases  they  are  to  be  increased  by  1 5  per      &!  IOn'mii^  n^  Sii c?5  per  cen! 

J  J  ~  mci   luii-mues   per   train -m uc 57.4   per  cent 

cent  of  the  divisions  now  accruing  to  the  lines  outside  of  New      Net  ton-miles  per  locomotive-day 55.9  per  cent 

r.       ,         ,        T.    -  .■         .     ■    ,,      .    .,   .  •,,    .  .,  Lost  of  yard  expenses  per   1,000  net  ton-miles    155.5   per  cent 

England.     It  is  estimated  that  this  will  increase  the  revenues  Freight-train  costs  per  1,000  net  ton-miles  (wages)               184  1  per  cent 

of  the  New  England  lines  by  approximately  $7,500,000.   The      Freieht-tra*»  c°"s  per  1,000  net  ton-miles  (total) 176.7  per  cent 

order  is  effective  on  March  1.  While  labor  is  apparently  not  so  large  a  factor,  relatively,  in 

.                               .,                   .     .          .         ,     .,     .     .,  the  operations  of  the  smaller  northern  New  England  lines  as  it 

In    its    former    report    the    commission    found    that    the  is  in  the  operations  of  the  more  complex  and  congested  lines  of 

record  afforded  no  foundation  upon  which  might  rest  a  valid  southern  New  England,  the  northern  lines  have  likewise  suffered 

prescription    by    it    of    divisions,    but    it    recommended    that  a  disproportionate   burden   by  reason  of  the   increases   in   wages 

the  roads  appoint  committees  to  work  out  a   readjustment  dunnS  th?  Paf  thre?,  v«ars  t0  a  standardized  level,  since  the 

.,           ■■             c   u              *i                    j-     t_      4.  u      ■        u  wages  which  they  paid  theretofore  were  below  the  average  pre- 

themselves.     Subsequently,  no  readjustment  having  been  ac-  va;ijng  in  the  eastern  group. 

complished,  the  New  England  lines  filed  a  petition  for  re-  The    divisional    arrangements    exhibited    of    record    are    built 

argument,    which    was    held    on    November    29,    and    in    the  uPon  block  bases,  and  in  some  cases  constructive  mileage  is  used 

light   of   the  commission's   further  consideration  of   the  law  °r  arbitrary  are  added.     As  pointed  out  in  our  former  report, 

j  ,.,          -j           .,  1       ..        1  A               j     •  •                •  the  blocking  is  often  irregular,  inconsistent,  and  illogical.    Never- 

and  the  evidence  it  has  issued  the  new  decision  to  give  some  theless?  this  system  of  dividing  the  joJnt  rates  of  &e  ^ew  Eng]and 

relief  to  the  New  England  roads.     The  report  said  in  part:  lines  and  their  western  connections  has  existed  for  a  great  many 

years,  and,   so  far  as  the  record  shows,   without  complaint  until 

Abstract  of  Commission's  Report  thj,  extraordinary  changes  of  the  past  three  years.    It  is  a  reason- 
able assumption  that  until  then  it  produced  on  the  whole  results 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Congress  intended  winch  were  fair, 
the  relative  financial  needs  of  carriers,  so  far  as  these  needs  are  The  divisional  arrangements  shown  apply  to  class  rates,  and 
legitimate  and  incident  to  the  transportation  service,  to  be  given  generally  to  the  commodity  rates  on  articles  which  are  classified, 
consideration  in  fixing  divisions;  and  it  is  just  and  right  that  this  There  is  no  evidence  with  respect  to  the  divisions  on  coal  and 
should  be  so.  The  cost  of  the  service  includes  not  only  expenses  coke,_  fluid  milk  and  its  edible  products,  high  explosives,  or 
of  operation  but  taxes  and  the  proper  capital  charges  incident  certain  low-grade  commodities  moving  short  distances.  Nor 
to  the  continued  functioning  of  the  property.  The  share  of  were  divisions  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  shown.  Findings  can 
overhead  costs  fairly  attributable  to  interchange  traffic  may  like-  not.  be  made  wltn  respect  to  any  of  these  divisions,  and  corn- 
wise  be  greater,  relatively,  where  this  density  is  low.  Moreover,  plainants  do  not  now  ask  for  such  findings.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  group  plan  of  increasing  rates  which  we  followed  in  1920  defendants  made  no  offer  to  prove  that  divisions  in  such  cases 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  necessarily  results  in  in-  are  s°  favorable  to  complainants  as  to  make  up  for  deficiencies 
equality  of  return  to  the  various  carriers.  Certain  of  them  gain  elsewhere,  and  the  absence  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  divisions 
a  larger  reward  than  they  would  receive  if  it  were  practicable  to  °!  certain  rates  constitutes  no  reason  for  failure  to  act  upon  the 
fix  rates   for  individual  companies,  while  others  have  less.     Yet  divisions  as  to  which  there  is  evidence. 

all  are  parts  of  the  national  transportation  system  and  must  be  Before  the  extraordinary  changes  of  the  past  three  years  the 
adequately  maintained  if  they  are  not  to  be  abandoned.  Due  ^".e.w  England  lines,  because  of  the  relatively  unfavorable  con- 
regard  for  the  public  interest  demands  that  we  give  these  for-  ditions_  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  were  clearly  entitled 
tuitous  inequalities  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  divisions.  to   divisions   materially   larger  than    would   be   received   under   a 

Summing  up  this  phase  of  the  matter/ we  are  of  the  opinion  1     ^h^™™,  J]*  evidenc^   shows:t  M 

that  our  power  over  divisions  is  founded  upon  the  public  interest;  '■.„«  It, '  ' "  "°  J N ew  Ca-SeS .the  pr"?nt  N™  E"g'a."d  divisions 

that  the  carriers  are  mutually  dependent  parts  of  the  transporta-  a£  I'    'X  1"„    K™^"  *             m   ^  baSIS  ;  -hat  -they 

tion   system;   that   the   public   interest   requires   that   all   essential  **%  ^Th»t  &  ™«    '            ^     m  ™¥  c,aSe5  *e.e.xcess  ls  sl'ght- 

parts  be  maintained,  so  far  as  possible,  in  effective  working  con-  ft±     '„,',       ^,1  Yf             '£?  ^w  England  divisions  are  larger 

dition;  that  the  relative  amount  and  cost  under  economical  and  £kTm  S  .^1,         •   •      ?       plan    allowing  an  extra 

efficient   management  of   the   service   rendered  is   a   prime   factor  £  th„.,ri.  f—ntl     ,1°             originating  and  the  terminal  earner, 

in  determining  the  fair  and  equitable  share  of  joint  revenue  which  3      T^aHn^"^   »<  *  %*  v       ST    .     a  a-  ■  ■ 

each   carrier  shall   receive;   and   that  included   in   such  cost   is  a  JLJ**  'f  7  „°r  f  th5  -Ne7  E",g Ia?d  ^visions  are  a  smaller 

due  proportion  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  financial  integrity  SSfrfSL °l(„A™  "SS^hf,  '0Cal  rateS  '-^V^  the  d,Vm0nS 

and  credit  of  the  carrier.  W<f  °X  ^  .H"djson.-  although  by  no  means  ,„  all  cases. 

Complainants    perform    their    part    of    the    interchange    service  ^jl"    i   „„■?*;*   TjTr^u     A™  ■    *   ?T   En"Iand    lines   ar.e 

under   less    favorable   conditions   than   their   connections    west   of  frarfcs   have  not  hJ^9             .,      T"^  th5-  "*?■   'I*86   arb'- 

the    Hudson    River.      They    are    terminal    lines;    their   hauls    are  ££L   hicrea°eV  vthinh    hf '    i'   notw'thsta.nd"|B  the.  lar?e   Per" 

short;  their  traffic  splits  at  frequent  junction  points  and  is  diffused  reemfyrars                                                            '"           J°'nt    ratCS   m 

over  many  secondary  and  branch  lines;  their  trainloads  are  nee-  t-t,,,;^  ;„  ™;„,i  .u.  .v,     co      -i     ui     1      .       •     ,     ■ 

essarily    relatively    light;    the   density    of   their    freight   traffic    is  tnHaff'"S    "  '"      iiv   thf  5°"mile  b  ?ck  plan,,s  designed  merely 

relatively   low;   and   while   their   investment   per  mile   of   road   is  °   afn,l      '°         add!tlonal   compensation   to   the   originating  and 

low,    their    investment    per    revenue    ton-mile    is    relatively    high.  dhXa^ta/P7n^ 

Moreover,  no  coal  mines  are  located  on  their  rails,  and  fuel  and  '  ™tj      £g       ?     the   New   England   roads,  apart   from   terminal 

%?<£&.«  tHCir  SUPPHeS   ^'^   bC  br°Ught  fr°m  COnSider"  tn^^e^pS^tte  'SSSSLf^SH  K 

These  unfavorable  conditions  are  not  new ;  they  have  long  ex-  £J&~  S^SSShlfSS  ^to^the^ewTnlnd 

isted.     They  have  been  the  cause,  however,  of  a  disproportionate  carriers.     But  if  this  presumption  be  accepted  as  a  fa^and  rea 

increase  in  the  burden  upon  the  New   England  lines  during  the  sonable  conclusion  from  the  fact"  of f  record    the  further  evidence 

past  three  years.     This  has  come  about  from  the  extraordinary  uith  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  eSrdinary  chlngfe tads 
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inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scales  which  formerly  hung 
approximately  level  as  between  the  participating  carriers  an 
now  tipped  against  the  New  England  roads  and  in  favor  of  their 
•••  connections,  because  of  tin-  disproportionate  results  of 
these  chances 

Financial  Needs 

These   conclusions   arc    further   supported    bj    the   evidence    in 

I  to  financial  needs.  In  1917  the  railway  operating  income 
of  the  complainants  amounted  to  5.68  per  cent  upon  their  recorded 
railroad  property  investment,  as  compared  with  5.63  per  cent 
ior  the  carriers  in  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  group.  In  1919 
this  had  changed  to  1.02  per  cent  for  the  New  England  lines  and 
1.84  per  cent  tor  the  other  carriers  For  the  first  10  months  of 
te  railway  operating  deficit  of  the  New  England  roads 
amounted  to  3.10  per  cent  upon  investment,  while  the  similar 
deficit  of  the  other  eastern  carriers  was  but  0.92  per  cent  Finally, 
in  the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1921,  it  appears  that  the 
of  the  New  England  roads  was  0.S7  per  cent  upon  invest- 
ment, while  the  income  of  the  other  carriers  amounted  to  2.85 
per  cent.  Thus  the  relative  situation  of  the  New  England  carriers 
has  grown  progressively  worse,  and  it  is  a  fact  generally  com 
that  as  a  group  they  are  in  greater  financial  need  than  any  similar 
group  of  important  carriers  in  the  country. 

Nor  does   the  evidence   indicate   that   the   financial   need- 
New    England   lines  are  ascribable   to  the  low   level   of  their   local 
freight  rates  or  passenger  fares.     Both  the  class  and  commodit] 
within   New   England   were   revised  and   increased    in    1914. 
The   class   rates   were  again    sharply    increased    followinj 

;i   in   Proposed  Increases  in   New  England,  and   upon   this 
special    increase   were   superimposed   the   subsequent   25    per    cent 
and  411  per  cent  increases.    The  evidence  also  shows  that  pa 
traffic  in   New  England  is  generally  more  profitable  than   fi 
traffic. 

If   this   were  a   case   involving  a  proposed  general   increase   or 
reduction  in  rates,  evidenci  racter  which  has  thu 

summarized,  indicating  a  general  need  for  reli<  deemed 

persuasive  and  as  justifying  a  horizontal  increase  or  reduction 
It  has  been  our  practice  in  such  cases  to  disregard  the  immediate 
effect   upon   particular   rates   and   to   afford   relief   without 

g  a  door  open  for  any  necessary  subsequent  readjustments. 
In  all  such  general  rate  cases  we  have  realized  and  have  held 
that  if  we  were  required  to  consider  the  justness  and  reasonable 

if  each  individual  rate,  the  law  would  in  effect  be  nullified 
and  the  commission  reduced  to  a  state  of  administrative  paralysis. 
Is  there  gcod  reason  why  a  similar  policy    should 

»hen  parts  of  rates,  i.  e.,  divisions,  are  in  issue'     Manifestly 

there  is  need,  in  the  case  now   1»  a  thorough  ri 

of  divisional   arrangements   upon   a   more   logical   and 

basis.     Manifestly,  also,   if  a   horizontal   increase   is  made  before 

this    revision    takes    place,    the    result    may    be    to    leave    certain 

divisions  too  high  and  other-,   too   low.     Rut   in   this   respect   the 

flowing  from  the  general   increases  or   reductions   in   rate- 

which  we  have  frequently  authorized  have  been  parallel.     More- 

niy  comprehensive  revision  upon  a  logical  and  systematic 

basis  can  be  consummated  only  after  many  months  of  labor  and. 

ly,   only   after    further    prolonged    recourse   to   US       In 

relief    to    wbi  d    indicates    that    they    are    i 

and  which  the   public  interest  C  early  reqi 

n    furthi  r    consideration    we    arc    of   the    opinion    that    in    a 
nvotving    divisions    we    may,    when    the    public    inten 

requires,    grant    imi  I  t    to    later    readjustments. 

as  we  have  '!  or  reduction- 

'all  fail  to  do  substantial  justice.    The 

and   prompt   action   where 
i   former  report  we 

II)   of   the   <li 

prompt 
rd,  which  will 

Complainants    Entitled    to    Immediate    Relief 

'ipl.on.int-.    r 

but    t'  dd    be    held    within 

which 

what 

■ 
■ 

'     for  a  ron-'; 


called  merchandise  traffic  interchanged  with  connecting  lines  and 
the  revenue  accruing  to  the  other  carrier-  participating  in  the 
same  traffic.  This  covers  traffic  other  than  coal  and  coke.  Elim- 
inating interchange  with  Canadian  lines,  the  total  revenue  on 
this  merchandise  traffic  was  $117,118,424,  and  of  this  amount 
$37,974,231,  approximately  one-third,  accrued  to  complainants,  and 
the  remainder,  $79,144,193.  approximately  two-thirds,  to  con- 
nection-. In  the  presentation  of  their  case  in  Increased  Rates, 
upra,  the  carriers  showed  that  prior  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  1920  the  New  England  lines  required  an  increase  of  about  47..- 
per  cent  in  their  freight  revenues  to  meet  their  needs,  while  the 
other  carriers  in  the  eastern  group  required  but  28  per  cent.  It 
was  testified  that  the  increases  which  we  subsequently  authorized 
averaged  about  37  per  cent  throughout  the  eastern  group.  If  it 
had  been  possible  to  provide  at  that  time  that  one-half  instead 
of  one-third,  of  this  increase  on  the  merchandise  interchange 
traffic  should  accrue  to  the  New  England  line-  because  of  their 
greater  needs,  they  would  have  been  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
about  $7,500,000  additional  per  year,  ami  no  one.  we  think,  would 
have  regarded  such  a  distribution  of  the  increase  as  unfair  under 
the  circumstances.  Tins  amount,  moreover,  falls  well  below  am 
estimate  of  the  disproportionate  burden  which  the  New  England 

lines    have    suffered    in    the    past    three    year-    by    reason    of    tin 
extraordinary   changes    in    rates    and    u    i 

An  increase  of  this  amount  in  the  division-  received  by  com- 
plainants would  manifestly  be  of  benefit  to  them  far  greater 
than  the  detriment  to  their  western  connections.  To  illustrate 
this:  If  the  railway  operating  income  of  complainants  had  been 
increased  by  $7,500,000  in  the  12  months  ended  September  30 
1921,  their  deficit  of  0.87  per  cent  on  investment  would  have  been 
converted  to  an  income  of  0.04  per  cent:  while  if  the  railway 
ther  line-  in  tin  eastern  group  had  been 
tsed  by  a  like  amount,  the  result  would  have  been  only  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  earned  on  investment  from  2.85  per  cent 
to  2.76  per  cent.  It  further  develop-  that  if  the  divisions  now 
received  by  complainants  on  this  merchandise  traffic  were  in  I 
by  15  per  cent,  subject  to  the  limitation  set  forth,  the  result,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  would  be  an  increase  in  revenue  of 
not   exceeding    $7.5110.000. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  divisions  of  the  joint  das-  rat 
under  consideration  and  of  the  similar  joint  commodity  rates 
which  divide  on  the  class-rate  basis,  other  than  those  in  which 
complainant,  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  Company,  par- 
ticipates, will  for  the  future  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  inequit- 
able to  the  extent  that  complainants'  divisions  thereof  shall  he  les- 
than  115  per  cent  of  their  present  divisions,  except  in  cases  where 
their  present  divisions  are  greater  than  the  divisions  accru 

defendants,  in  which  case-  the  aforesaid  divisions  will  for 
the  future  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  inequitable  to  the 
extent  that  complainants'  divisions  shall  be  less  than  their 
*  divisions  plus  15  per  cent  of  the  divisions  now  accruing 
to  defendants.  We  further  find  that  the  just,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  divisions  to  he  received  by  the  several  other  carriers 
participating  in  the  aforesaid  joint  rates  will  for  the  future  be 
the  amounts  remaining  of  the  joint  rates  over  and  above  the 
divisions  so  to  he  received  by  complainants,  to  be  divided  among 
them  as  they  may  agree,  or.  failing  such  agreement,  as  may  be 
determined   by  us   upon   application   then 

We  enjoin   upon   complainants   and   defendants   the   necessit)    foi 

proceeding  as  expeditiously    as  possible  with  the  revision 

upon  a  logical  and  -  which  we  recommended 

in  our  former  report:  and  in  order  that  delay  in  this 

be    reduced    to   a    minimum,    we    make    the    following   add 

recommendation  : 

Instead   of  attempting   to  cover  the   entire   field   at   once,  certain 
important    traffic    of    comparatively    simple    characteristics    should 
be    Selected    and    attention    concentrated    in    the    first    i 
the  divisions  of  the  rates  upon  such  traffic  in  order  that  a  suitable 
guide   for  the  revision  of  other  di 
ided.      In    making    a    stir' 

louid  be  made  to  ascertain  with  such  approximate 

■ 
irticipating  u  ling  in  such 

able  return  upon  thl  mentioned   in 

lute,    in  addition   t. 

In  ra-e  ..i  inability  t<>  agree  upon  the 

■ 

Commissioner   Potter   wrote  a   concurring   opinion   while 
Commi  Daniels  .mil  Hall  wrote  dissenting  opinions 

Commi  I  Iso  d      oted. 

Dissenting  Opinion 
(  omraissioner  Hill  viirl  in  part: 
"In  administering  ami  enforcing  the  Interstate  commerce 

ait  we  .an  change  what  tin-  carriers  do  or  have  done  onlv  as 
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we  lind  violation  of  that  act,  and  in  doing  so  must  mete  out 
an  evenhanded  justice  to  all  parties  before  us,  whatever  their 
weakness  or  strength.  It  has  not  been  committed  to  us  to 
equalize  the  fortunes  of  carriers,  of  localities,  or  of  men. 

"In  the  present  proceeding  we  find  some,  not  all,  of  the 
rail  carriers  in  New  England  arrayed  against  practically  all 
other  rail  carriers  in  the  United  States.  Joint  rates,  class 
and  commodity,  from  and  to  the  South  and  the  West,  clear  to 
the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  are  maintained  by  these  New  Eng- 
land carriers  in  connection  with  the  defendants  there,  as  well 
as  with  their  nearer  neighbors  just  across  the  Hudson.  The 
Potomac,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  are  crossed  as  well 
as  the  Hudson.  The  defendants  are  in  varying  stages  of 
prosperity  and  adversity.  Some  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Some,  like  those  in  the  South,  have  suffered  far  greater  en- 
hancement of  their  labor  costs  by  federal  wage  increases  than 
have  the  complainants.  Yet  all  of  these  defendants,  without 
exception,  are  here  required  to  yield  up  to  some  New  England 
roads  shares  greater  by  IS  per  cent  than  those  which  they 
have  agreed  upon  among  themselves.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
ascertain  the  effect  upon  defendants  of  this  requirement,  or 
to  ascertain  whether  the  shares  remaining  to  them  of  the  joint 
earnings  will  be  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable.  There  is 
not  even  a  perfunctory  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the 
statute  in  that  regard.  The  record  affords  no  basis  for  it. 
The  one  outstanding  fact  in  the  report  is  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  the  complainants  need  the  money.  Perhaps 
the  defendants  need  the  money  as  much,  and  have  a  better 
right  to  it.  On  that  we  get  little  light  and  no  facts  on  which 
to  exercise  a  judgment.  What  are  the  rates  to  be  divided, 
what  is  the  important  tonnage  which  moves  at  those  rates  and 
on  which  the  important  earnings  are  made,  what  are  the 
respective  services  performed  by  the  participants  in  effecting 
the  movement,  what  are  the  cost  and  value  of  those  services, 
and  what  the  present  divisions  here  condemned?  The  report 
gives  no  answer. 

"These  divisions  were  determined  by  the  parties  themselves 
many  years  ago.  Complainants  make  no  attempt  to  show- 
that  they  were  cozened  or  coerced  into  agreeing  upon  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  urge  that  until  recent  years  their 
divisions,  as  a  whole,  were  reasonable.  They  now  claim  that 
because  conditions  which  have  developed  during  the  last  few 
years  have  affected  them  seriously,  their  divisions,  as  a  whole, 
are  no  longer  reasonable.  They  show  how  these  conditions 
have  affected  them  but  do  not  attempt  to  show  how  defendants 
have  been  affected  by  like  or  other  conditions,  or  will  be 
affected  by  decreased  divisions.  The  burden  is  upon  com- 
plainants. There  is  thus  a  failure  of  proof  in  essentials 
necessary  to  entitle  complainants  to  such  reformation  of  their 
contracts  as  is  here  required. 

"I  can  give  no  adherence  to  the  view  that  we  may  increase 
or  decrease  divisions  of  joint  rates  simply  to  meet  the  varying 
financial  needs  of  particular  carriers  or  groups  of  carriers 
without  regard  to  the  amount,  cost,  or  value  of  the  services 
performed  by  the  participating  carriers,  or  the  share  of  joint 
earnings  which  will  remain  to  each  after  the  change  is  made." 


Canadian  Railway  Problem. — The  Montreal  Herald,  de- 
manding that  the  Government  "Stop  Some  of  the  Railway  Waste," 
says  that  at  the  Union  Station,  in  Quebec  "a  strange  thing  is 
to  be  seen  every  night.  On  one  track  there  is  a  C.  P.  R.  train 
loaded  with  passengers  for  Montreal.  On  the  next  track  is  an- 
other splendid  train,  also  bound  for  Montreal,  with  not  a  soul  in 
it — a  train  belonging  to  the  Canadian  National.  For  months  past 
the  National  Railways  have  been  running  a  train  each  way  every 
day  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  It  may  be  that  traffic  some- 
where along  the  lire  justifies  this,  but  the  impression  is  that  here 
is  where  seme  of  that  heavy  railway  deficit  is  incurred.  It  is 
said  that  these  daily  National  trains  between  Montreal  and 
Quebec  cause  a  loss  of  from  $700  to  $800  a  day. 


Progress  of    Railroad 

Administration    Liquidation 

W  ISHINOTON,    I).    C 

Director  GENERAL  Davis  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion has  submitted  a  report  to  the  President  covering 
the  22  months  from  the  termination  of  federal  control 
of  the  railroads  on  March  1,  1920,  to  December  31,  1921. 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  Congress.  Mr.  Davis  esti- 
mates that  by  the  end  of  this  year  at  least  80  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  claims  of  the  railroads  against  the  government 
should  be  adjusted  and  that  the  balance  of  the  carrier-' 
claims  and  all  other  demands  of  third  persons  should  be  so 
nearly  disposed  of  during  1923  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
existing  Railroad  Administration  and  transferring  the 
limited  amount  of  undisposed  of  matters  remaining  to  some 
permanent  organization  of  the  government. 

If  future  adjustments  with  the  carriers  are  concluded 
upon  the  same  general  lines  as  those  which  have  been  con- 
summated in  the  past,  Director  General  Davis  says,  the 
administration,  with  its  available  assets,  including  cash  on 
hand,  assets  in  field,  and  the  sale  and  collection  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  carriers  now  owned  by  the  government  and 
taken  from  the  carriers,  in  matters  connected  with  and  grow- 
ing out  of  federal  control,  should  be  able  to  wind  up  all 
matters,  questions  and  disputes  arising  out  of  or  incident 
to  federal  control  without  any  further  direct  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

The  director  general  reviews  the  contention  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  the  carriers  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  standard  contract  which  was  executed  by 
roads  operating  206,401  miles  of  road,  while  roads  operating 
34,793  miles  refused  or  failed  to  enter  into  a  contract.  The 
serious  differences  of  opinion,  he  said,  grow  out  of  contro- 
versies in  the  matter  of  maintenance,  repairs,  renewal,  re- 
tirement and  depreciation,  and  in  addition,  with  non-contract 
companies,  the  question  of  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
use  of  the  property.  Another  fruitful  source  of  controversy 
arises  over  the  question  of  the  liability  for  materials  and  sup- 
plies taken  over  by  the  government,  the  book  value  of  which 
on  December  31,  1917,  was  $532,528,864. 

Although  the  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  main- 
tenance provisions  of  the  contract  were  estimated  to  amount 
to  $600,000,000  to  $700,000,000,  all  settlements  that  have 
been  made  to  date  have  been  based  on  the  construction  of 
the  contract  claimed  by  the  government.  Up  to  December 
31,  claims  in  final  settlement  had  been  filed  aggregating 
$931,721,488,  representing  a  total  main  line  mileage  of 
208,731  miles.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
amount  of  claims  will  aggregate  about  $1,100,000.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  claims  amounting  to  $447,518,009  had 
been  adjusted  for  $133,694,353.  The  claims  settled  repre- 
sented 116,099  miles  or  48.135  per  cent  of  all  the  main  line- 
mileage  under  federal  control.  These  adjustments  were  com- 
pleted with  practically  no  litigation.  The  short  line  rail- 
roads have  filed  claims  aggregating  $1,732,272. 

Discussing  the  claims  of  third  persons  against  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  the  director  general  says  that  upon  the 
termination  of  federal  control  the  then  acting  director  general 
issued  an  order  providing  for  the  opening  by  each  carrier 
whose  property  was  taken  of  what  is  designed  as  a  trustee- 
account,  in  order  that  the  general  assets  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration arising  out  of  federal  control  might  be  collected 
and  the  general  operating  liabilities  paid  through  these  ac- 
counts. For  the  22  months  covered  bv  the  report,  the  roads 
collected  assets  due  the  Railroad  Administration  in  the  field 
aggregating  approximately  $530,000,000  and  there  was  paid 
out  on  federal  liabilities  through  these  accounts  approxi- 
mately   $970,000,000. 
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1  lu-  various  regional  organizations  created   by   the  Rail- 

Vdministration  to  supervise  this  work  authorized  pay- 
ment of  $32,118,139  in  settlement  of  37,260  claims  for  loss 
and  damage,  personal  injury  and  fire,  aggregating  $74,906,- 

I  he  amount  recommended  by  the  carriers  in  settlement 
of  these  claims  was  $36, 862,024  so  the  authorizations  made 
by    the    regional    organization-  1    a    saving   to  the 

government  of  $4,743,884.     In  addition,  claims  aggregating 

,345  were  declined,  although  the  representatives  of 
the  carriers  had  recommended  payment  of  SI. 7 7 1,998  in  set- 
tlement of  these  declining  claim.-.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  claims  of  this  character  having  been  disposed  of,  all  of 
the  regional  offices,  except  that  at  New  York,  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  expense  connected  with  them  terminated. 
The  central  office  in  Washington  maintains  an  organization 
which  has  supervision  over  the  disposition  of  the  remaining 
claims. 

On  reparation  .claims  the  administration  has  paid  out 
on  formal  awards  $522,789  and  on  informal  claims  5543,996, 
a  total  of  $1,066,786.  In  addition,  there  will  be  from 
50,000  to  75,000  overcharge  claims  that  will  require  adjust- 
ment.    Payments  of  reparation  claims  are  made  out  of  the 

'00,000  revolving  fund  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  Railroad  Administration 
has  paid  out  on  account  of  liabilities  resulting  from  unfin- 
ished contracts  with  inland  waterway-  $4, 636,028.  There  is 
-till  a  small  amount  of  these  liabilities  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  must  finally  pay,  but  its  relations  with  the 
inland  waterways  are  practically  concluded. 

In  discussing  the  additions  and  betterments  made  during 
the  period  of  federal  control  the  director  general  says  there 
is  a  controversy  of  some  magnitude  arising  out  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  certain  claims  for  additions  and  better- 
ments should  be  borne  by  the  carriers  or  by  the  administra- 
tion. These  disputes  arise  largely  in  the  matter  of  improved 
facilities  which  the  railroads  claim  were  made  for  war  pur- 
poses. Up  to  December  31,  23,797  of  these  claims,  aggro 
gating  $91,318,381,  had  been  presented;  14,704  of  these 
claims  have  been  disposed  of;  claims  amounting  to  $6,313,- 
408  have  not  ken  allowed,  while  claims  amounting  to  $13,- 
993,511  were  declined  and  claims  amounting  to  $3,610,895 
were   withdrawn. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
from  March  1,  1920,  to  December  31,   19  51,093, 

4  and  the  disbursements  wen  $69,  leaving 

a  balance  available  for  th  lurposes  of  liquidation  of 

$181,260,634.     The  estimated  amount  due  the  carriers  with 
vhich  final  settlements  have  not  been  mad(    is  $241, G 

based    OO    the    administration    colli  i  Ong 
practically  the  full  amount  ami  that  future  adjustments  will 

■]'■  along  the  same  general   line-   a-   those  already  col- 

On  these  estimates  the  I  tilroad  Administration  will 
require  some  $59,000,000  in  addition  to  present  available 
funds  t mplete  the  final  adjustments  with  the  carriers, 

but    it    has    some    other    SOUICes    from    winch    it    may    I 

tnd  it  i-,  therefore,  the  judgment  of  the  adminis- 
•liat  no  additional  appropriation  will  be  required    On 
:  the  Railroad  Administration  held  $130,0 
itions  of  carriers  in  addition  t"   - 
equipment  trust  notes.     The  report  says  there  would 

nment  should  nol 
1  il  proportion  of  these  obliga- 
Vdministration  had  sold  $1  10,19 
equipment  notes  and  tin-  proceeds  \mu  transferred  to 

Dui  ni    the 

Railroad  Administration  and  then  total  com 
n-  overhead  for  tl 
ington,  tin-  •  i-  inn.  li  less  than 

i 
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Cinder -Separating  Induced  Draft  Fan 

Wini  mi.  idea  ui  separating  cinders  and  dust  from 
exhaust  gases  and  thus  greatly  reducing  the  smoke 
nuisance,  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  developed  a  cinder-separating,  induced  draft  fan, 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  fan  housing  is  indicated  by  an  arrow,  also  the  cinder 
chamber  and  the  hopper  in  which  dust  and  cinders  collect 
by  gravity.  Buckets  are  provided  at  the  inlet  edges  of  the 
blades  of  the  paddle  wheel.  Thest  buckets  catch  and  sep- 
arate the  dust  and  cinders  which  are  conducted  by  means 
of  inclined  channels  leading  out  into  the  special  dust  cham- 
bers in  the  fan.  Several  '•mill  guiding  vanes  serve  to  direct 
the  air  and  cinders  into  the  inclined  channels.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  blow  dust  with  air  as  this  would  involve  again 
i  ration  problem,  arrangement  is  made  for  the  dust  to 
settle  and  fall  by  gravity  into  the  dust  chambers.  These 
dust  chambers  lead  to  the  closed  hopper  at  the  bottom  in 
which  the  dust  accumulates  and  from  which  it  can  be  re- 
moved periodically  or  continuously  by  means  of  screw  or 
other  conveyors.  The  cinder-separating  induced  draft  fan 
requires  no  more  attention  than  an  ordinary  induced 
draft  fan.  It  is  -aid  to  be  unusually  efficient  as  a  fan  and 
t..  remove  75  per  cent  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  gases.     The 


Sturtevant  Fan  Designed  to  Separate   Dust  and  Cinders  from 
Flue  Gases 

lan    removes    B    -till    larger    proportion    of    the    lieaw 
material   which  drops  over  tin    cit)    in  (lie  neighborhood  of 
power  plant-  causing  complaints  from  the  residents 
■  ■I"  these  fan>  have  been  installed  in  a  large  power  plant  in 
New   York  City   and  are  reported   to  operate  successfully, 

I  he)  an-  used  in  connection  with  -i\  500  hp,  l>oilers  and 
when  these  1  toiler-  are  operating  at  .''OO  per  cent  rating,  it  is 
found    that   each    fan    remove-  .mders   per  hour 

\t  higher  ratings  this  would  Ik-  nun  h  greater.      The  material 

fine  coke  breeze  ami  mi  an  analysis  shows  about 

B  In    per  pound 
I        cinder-separating   induced  draft    fan  is  particularly 
lesirable   for   use  with   underfeed   stokers       These  do  nut 

•il-  -moke  nuisance  when  Ixiiler-  are  operating  at 

normal  ratin  i         do,  however,  when  the  boilers  axe 

normal   ratine*       Ixtremelv   fine  parti,  le- 
nt the  unoki  rticularly  objectionable  because  the) 

'nil  away  b)  the  air  currents  and  nut  deposited 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  but  the  dust  and  cinders  in 
fairl)   heavy  and  fall  within  a  Comparative!) 
-hort  distano   of  tin-  jtack;  hence  the  need  of  an  efficient 


Improved  Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker,  Type  H-2 

Changes  in  Design  Increase  Simplicity  and  Durability — Performance 
on  Norfolk  &  Western 


Tut  Hanna  STOKER,  made  I  a  the  Hanna  Locomotive 
Stoker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  belongs  to  the  class 
in  which  the  fuel  is  delivered  in  front  of  a  jet  of  steam 
by  which  it  is  blown  into  the  firebox  and  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  grate. 

In  general,  the  stoker  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder  which, 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  rotates  a  screw  conveyor  by 
which  the  coal  is  brought  from  the  tender  to  the  locomotive. 
The  coal  is  then  delivered  to  two  screw  elevators  enclosed 
in  a  housing  embracing  the  firing  door  and  elevating  on 
each  side  of  it.  These  elevators  deliver  to  two  oscillating 
chutes  from  which  the  coal  drops  upon  a  distributor  plate 
over  which  it   is  blown   into  the   firebox   and  bv  means  of 


General  View  of  Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker 

which  it  is  given  the  proper  distribution.  The  details  of  the 
mechanism  have  been  in  process  of  development  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  speed  of  the  conveyor  screws  can  be  varied 
at  will  to  deliver  any  desired  quantity  of  fuel;  or,  in  case 
of  clogging  or  jamming,  the  conveyor  screws  can  be  reversed. 
Coal  may  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  grate 
or  the  delivery  concentrated  in  one  place. 

Engine  and  Conveyor  of   Simple   Construction 
The  motive  power  is  derived  from  a  single  cylinder  steam 
engine  having  a  diameter  of   11   in.  and  a  stroke  of  16  in. 
The  valve  mechanism  is  similar  to  that  used  in  91/.  in.  and 


11  in.  air  brake  compressors.  Should  the  conveyor  become 
jammed  either  by  large  lumps  of  coal  or  by  foreign  sub- 
stances such  as  bolts  or  stone,  it  may  be  necessary  to  reverse 
the  motion  of  the  piston  before  it  has  completed  its  full 
stroke.  To  accomplish  this  there  has  been  introduced  a 
reversing  valve  of  the  piston  type  operated  by  a  lever  in  the 
cab  through  a  system  of  bell-cranks  and  rods.  The  two  steam 
passages  from  the  main  slide  valve,  instead  of  leading  di- 
rectly to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder,  are  carried  to  the 
reversing  valve  chamber,  the  arrangement  of  ports  being 
such  that  by  the  movement  of  the  reversing  valve  the  steam 
is  caused  to  flow  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder  from 
that  to  which  it  flows  when  the  valve  is  in  the  other  position. 

The  end  of  the  extended  piston  rod  is  coupled  to  the  rack 
by  means  of  a  key.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stuffing  box 
on  the  cylinder  head,  the  piston  rod  passes  through  a  second 
stuffing  box  on  the  rack  housing,  which  is  an  oil  tight  case. 
The  rack  housing  is  bored  out  to  take  the  rack  guide  which 
is  fitted  with  two  side  keys.  A  bearing  and  wearing  strip 
is  inserted  between  the  rack  and  the  rack  guide  to  take  the 
downward  thrust  of  the  rack  as  it  works  back  and  forth  to 
drive  the  gears.  The  outer  end  of  the  housing  is  closed  by 
a  cap,  the  removal  of  which  furnishes  access  to  the  rack. 

Mounted  on  top  of  the  rack  housing  is  the  gear  box  in 
which  is  located  the  nest  of  gears  which  drive  the  screw 
conveyor  and  the  two  elevators.  There  are  two  pinions  in 
mesh  with  the  rack  which  are  so  connected  by  gears  and 
clutches  to  the  conveyors  that  one  of  the  pinions  acts  as  a 
driver  on  the  out  stroke  of  the  piston  while  the  other  pinion 
becomes  the  driver  on  the  opposite  stroke,  thus  imparting 
a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction  to  the  conveying 
mechanism. 

A  telescoping  transmission  shaft  of  square  section  and 
equipped  with  universal  joints  is  located  on  the  right  hand 
side  and  transmits  the  driving  power  from  the  gear  case  on 
the  locomotive  to  the  gears  at  the  back  end  of  the  main 
conveyor  shaft  on  the  tender.  This  arrangement  provides  the 
necessary  compensation  for  the  motion  between  the  locomo- 
tive and  the  tender. 

The  casing  of  the  conveyor  on  the  tender  terminates  in  a 
ball  joint  at  the  front  end  where  it  is  joined  to  an  inclined 
circular  section  which  connects  the  tender  to  the  locomotive. 
The  short  conveyor  screw  in  the  connecting  section  is  at- 
tached to  and  is  driven  by  the  conveyor  screw  on  the  tender, 
a  universal  joint  being  used  for  the  connection  of  the  two 
portions.  The  elevating  screws  are  independent  of  the  con- 
veyor and  are  driven  direct  from  the  gear  case  by  two  uni- 
versal connections  located  on  the  front  portion  of  the  gear 
case. 

Coal  Distributing  Mechanism 

The  pinions  driven  by  the  rack  are  provided  with  clutches 
which  can  be  reversed  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  left  of  the 
firedoor.  Should  it  be  desired  to  run  the  conveyor  screws 
backward,  the  pressure  on  the  rack  is  first  relieved  by  re- 
versing the  engine  as  previously  explained,  and  the  gear 
clutches  then  shifted  to  bring  an  extra  gear  into  action  which 
reverses  the  motion.  In  addition  to  these  devices  a  coupling 
has  been  provided  at  the  top  of  the  gear  case  whereby  the 
transmission  shaft  may  be  cut  off  and  the  conveyor  stopped 
without  shutting  down  the  engine.  This  clutch  is  operated  by 
a  lever  on  the  deck  at  the  right  of  the  fire  door. 

The  coal  after  being  conveyed  from  the  tender  to  the  loco- 
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motive  and  raised  by  the  elevators  falls  upon  two  oscillating 
chutes  which  -wing  to  and  fro  as  they  drop  the  coal  onto  the 
distributor  plate.   This  plate,  which  is  an  important  element 

in  the  operation  of  the  stoker  is  of  cast  iron  and  sets  in  a 
casting  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire  door  from  which  it  can  be 
easil)    removed  even  while  the  fire  is  burning  brightly.    As 

will  I  e  noted  from  the  illustration  it  consists  of  a  broad  flat 
plate  with  two  curved  diverging  channels  cut  into  the  upper 
surface.  These  channels  catch  a  portion  of  the  coal  as  it  is 
Mown  over  the  to])  of  the  plate  and  divert  it  into  the  back 
corners  of  the  firebox  along  the  back  sheet. 

The  cast  steel  blast  chamber  is  located  above  and  slightly 
back  of  the  distributor  plate.  It  is  provided  with  two  trun- 
nions  tapped  out  for  J4  in.  steam  pipes,  a  different  pressure 
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High   and   Low    Pressure   Blast   Chambers 

being  supplied  to  the  two  connections.  High  pressure  steam 
at  from  25  lb.  to  50  lb.  pressure  enters  through  the  right 
hand  trunnion,  passes  to  the  upper  passage  of  the  chamber 
from  which  it  is  discharged  to  the  firebox  through  the  eight 
diverging  nozzles  which  are  drilled  with  5/32  in.  holes 
peened  down  to  y&  in.  at  the  orifice.  Low  pressure  steam 
at  from  10  lb.  to  25  lb.  pressure  enters  through  the  left  hand 
trunnion,  passes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  and  is 
discharged  through  three  nozzles  in  the  plate  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  blast  chamber.  The*  combination  of  the 
nozzles  serves  to  distribute  the  coal  evenly  over  the  surface 
of  the  grates. 

The  oscillating  chutes  which  deliver  the  coal  to  the  dis- 
tributor plate  receive  their  motion  from  two  connecting  rods 
leading  to  the  control  box  which  contains  a  series  of  bell- 
cranks  and  links.  This  mechanism  receives  its  reciprocating 
motion  from  a  crank  driven  by  a  worm  gear  in  the  main 
gear  case,  a  rod  with  universal  joints  being  employed  for 
the  connection.  On  the  front  of  the  control  box  are  two  levers 
and  handles  which  are  used  to  adjust  the  link  mechanism 
and  thus  regulate  the  swing  of  the  oscillating  chutes.  The 
adjustments  for  the  two  chutes  are  entirely  independent  and 
thus  provide  the  maximum  flexibility  in  coal  distribution. 
Should  the  stoker  become  inoperative  from  any  cause,  the 
chutes  can  be  disconnected,  turned  up  out  of  the  way  and 
latched;  hand  firing  can  then  be  started  immediately.  In 
such  a  case  the  coal  is  simply  scattered  by  shovel  on  the 
distributor  plate,  the  stoker  blast  being  used  to  take  the  coal 
from  this  point  and  properly  distribute  it  over  the  surface 
of  the  grate. 

A  duplex  gage  is  also  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  con- 
trol   box,    the    hands    showing    the    steam    pressure    of    the 


high  and  low  pressure  connections  of  the  blast  chamber. 
By  referring  to  the  illustration  showing  the  general  rear 
elevation  of  the  stoker  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  steam 
pipe  leading  to  the  engine  is  provided  with  a  globe  valve 
and  with  a  j/.-in.  by-pass  pipe  having  a  second  globe  valve 
In  ordinary  practice  the  main  valve  is  kept  closed,  the  by- 
pass pipe  furnishing  all  the  steam  necessary  to  operate  the 
engine  at  the  speed  required. 

Performance  on  Norfolk  &  Western 
As  an  example  of  the  performance  of  the  improved  Hanna 
stoker,  some  notes  relative  to  a  recent  run  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  of  a  locomotive  equipped  with  a  stoker  of  this 
type  will  be  of  interest.  The  locomotive  was  of  the  Mountain 
type  with  29  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders,  70  in.  drivers,  80.3 
sq.  ft.  grate  area  and  a  rated'  tractive  effort  of  57,200  lb. 
The  run  was  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  Bristol,  a  distance  of 
151  miles  and  return.  On  going  west  from  Roanoke  the 
start  is  over  generally  rising  undulating,  grades  ranging  from 
0.73  to  0.9  per  cent  extending  for  20  miles  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Then  there  is  a  direct 
unbroken  rise  for  about  10  miles  on  a  1.32  per  cent  grade 
to  the  summit,  followed  by  a  drop  for  about  bl/2  miles  on 
a  1.0  per  cent  grade  to  the  valley  of  the  New  River.  Then 
there  are  four  sharp  rises  on  grades  running  from  1.19  to 
1.31  per  cent  with  intermediate  drops  until  the  summit  is 
reached  at  94  miles  from  Roanoke,  the  elevation  being  2,591 
ft.  above  sea  level.  On  the  western  slope  there  is  at  first  a 
10  mile  descending  grade  of  1.125  per  cent  followed  by  a 
series  of  up  and  down  grades  of  over  one  per  cent  into  Bris- 
tol, the  elevation  of  which  is  1,675  ft.,  making  a  net  rise 
of  775  ft.  from  Roanoke,  and  a  total  rise  on  up  grades  of 
3,540  ft. 

On  the  westbound  run,  known  as  the  "Memphis  Special," 
the  train  consisted  of  a  mail  car,  a  combination  car,  two 
coaches,  three  Pullman  cars  and  a  dining  car,  the  total 
weight  including  the  locomotive  and  the  eight  cars  being 
about  834  tons.  There  are  no  regular  station  stops  but  two 
stops  are  necessary  for  water  and  one  for  coal.  On  this  par- 
ticular run  there  were  ten  stops  including  those  at  flag  sta- 
tions together  with  those  for  coal  and  water;  in  addition 
there  was  one  slow-down  for  track  work.  The  actual  elapsed 
time  for  the  run  was  4  hr.  50  min.,  from  which  16.5  min. 
is  to  be  deducted  for  stops,  leaving  an  actual  running  time 


Control    Box 

of  4  hr.  33.5  min.,  giving  an  average  running  speed  of  33.1 
m.p.h. 

On  leaving  Roanoke  there  was  a  brightly  burning  fire, 
evenly  distributed  over  the  grates,  with  a  depth  of  about 
four  inches,  and  a  steam  pressure  of  170  lb.  Four  minutes 
after  leaving  the  pressure  had  risen  to  190  lb.  and  from  that 
time  on  it  swung  up  and  down  between  175  lb.  and  200  lb. 
Throughout  the  run  the  stoker  was  controlled  by  the  fireman 
without  having  to  leave  his  seat.    The  rate  of  feed  was  gov- 
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cnicd  according  to  die  steam  gage  and  tin  61  the 

stack.  Only  immediately  after  starting  was  there  any  appear- 
ance of  smoke.  The  fire  door  was  opened  by  an  observer  a 
number  of  times  when  the  steam  was  shut  off  and  in  every 
instance  die  bed  of  fire  was  thin  and  level. 

Occasional  adjustments  of  the  steam  pressure  at  the  blast 
nozzles  was  required  but  these  were  slight.  Pressures  varied 
from  IS  lb.  to  20  lb.  throughout  the  run  with  occasional 
rises  to  25  lb.  for  the  high  pressure  blast.  The  oscillating 
chutes  for  distributing  the  coal  were  untouched  except  for 
one  adjustment  to  the  right  wing.  The  stukrr  was  stopped 
17  times,  the  total  time  when  it  was  not  in  operation  being 
96.S  min.  or  about  a  third  of  the  time.  The  hook  was  not 
taken  from  its  supports,  the  grates  were  not  shaken  and  not 
1  full  of  coal  was  put  into  the  firebox  bj   hand. 

The  return  run  was  a  local.  There  were  six  ears  in  the 
train  at  the  start  and  one  picked  up  later,  the  train  then 
being  94  tons  lighter  than  on  the  trip  west.  The  elapsed 
time  was  5  hr.  43  min.,  of  which  1  hr.  10  min.  were  occupied 
at  station  stops,  of  which  there  were  33.  The  actual  running 
time  was  4  hr.  .53  min.,  requiring  an  average  running  speed 
of  33.1  m.p.h. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  stops  the  stoker  required  more 
attention  than  on  the  westbound  trip.  It  was  stopped  32 
times  and  was  idle  for  a  total  of  2  hr.  19.5  min.,  or  41  per 
cent  of  the  elapsed  time.  The  distributing  chutes  were  ad- 
justed nine  times.  The  pressure  at  the  high  pressure  nozzles 
varied  from  15  lb.  to  30  lb.  and  at  the  low  pressure  from 
10  lb.  to  30  lb.  The  steam  pressure  was  maintained  between 
175  lb.  and  200  lb.,  the  average  being  192  lb.  and  the  safety 
valves  did  not  open. 

On  leaving  Bristol  the  fire  l>ed  was  rough  and  humpy  as 


left  from  burning  down  over  night  after  being  banked,  but 
within  1<»  min.  after  the  start  it  was  in  a  smooth,  even  condi- 
tion. The  fire  hook  was  not  used,  no  coal  was  fired  by  hand 
and  the  grates  were  not  shaken.  On  arrival  at  Roanoke  the 
fire  was  thin,  level  and  burning  evenly. 

The  coal  used  was  prepared  for  stoker  operation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
was  of  the  usual  grade  which  contains  about  six  per  cent 
ash  and  36  per  cent  volatile  matter.  The  run  was  not  un- 
usual as  the  records  of  the  locomotive  show  that  for  28  con- 
secutive runs  no  coal  had  been  fired  by  hand,  the  hook  had 
not  been  used  and  the  grates  had  not  been  shaken. 

I.  C.  C.  Has  Served  Valuations 

on  184  Railroads 

TENTATIVE  VALUATIONS  have  been  served  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  a  total  of  184  prop- 
erties up  to  December  31,  1921.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  small  roads,  few  being  over  1,000  miles 
long,  the  total  mileage  involved  is  only  20,191 — less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  mile-  of  railroad  in  the  United  - 
The  appended  table  shows  the  figures  for  final  value  in  com- 
parison with  investment  in  road  and  equipment  and  capitali- 
zation as  taken  from  statements  published  by  the  President's 
Conference  Committee,  dated  September  21,  1921,  and 
January  20,  1922.  This  table  contains  the  figures  for  the 
valuations  which  have  been  served  between  July  20  and  De- 
cember 31,  1921.  those  served  prior  to  July  20  having  been 
abstracted  in  a  previous  table  in  the  Railway  Age  of  August 
31.  1921,  pag 


TENTATIVE  VALUATIONS 
STATEMENT   SHOWING   ORIGINAL   COST  TO   DATE;    COST   OF  REPRODUCTION;    ORIGINAL    COST,    PRESENT    VALUE    AND    EXCESS 
COST    OF    r.ANDS.    ETC.:    "FINAL    VALUE";    INVESTMENT    IN    ROAD    AND    EQUIPMENT    AND    CAPITALIZATION    AS    STATED   IN    THV 
VALUATIONS    BY    THE    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 
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10 
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Peoria   Ry.  Terminal  Co $1,122,306 

$4,049 

$1,122,306 

$2,686,110 

0  $1,000,000 

S2.344.00O 

1916 

21 

Mount   Hood  R    U    Co 

507,032 

431 

• 

250.000 

500.000 

I9!7 

15 

20 

r.ide.  n  ft  North   Island  R.  R.  Co   . 

108,600 

22.306 

130.906 

120.000 

1015 

1 

2 

r.ttM    Terminal    Co 

565.148 

565,149 

565, 14S 

46,000 

600.000 

1916 

24 

29 

Horsac    Tunnel    S    Wilmington    R. 

13 

16 

641,864 

250.000 

■ 

1916 



Kentwood.     Crecnshurg     &      S<  nth 

Western    R.    1(.   C 

134.423 

4,411 

134.423 

149.237 

100,000 

6.791 

1915 

3 

318 

136,316 

50.000 

25.000 

1916 

23 

96 

p.  ntand   Terminal   Co    

7.022.530 

1,1174.1.-4 

1.000.000 

7 

Con«ay    Elrctrir    Strrrt    Ry.    Co... 

1,163 

100  OfO 

100.000 

1916 

17 

20 

Princeti  n  R.  R    Co 

174.071 

■ 

15.333 

19 1 6 

H 

1  i 

WY.ern   Ry.  Co. 

192.057 

ig^.iino 

133.791 

18 

Grafton  ft   lint  n   R.   R.  Co    

496,780 

5 

250,000 

60 

" 

686.444 

1,421.895 

250.000 

i.ioo.ooo 

19U 

42 

54 

rr  *  Wr'ls  R.vrr  R.  R... 

175,000 

1.O25.O0O 

1,163,611 

1,183.947 

894.800 

1916 

M 

160.404 

160.404 

160.404 

07.741 

250.000 

1916 

28 

36 
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12.850 

981,619 

431.911 

4,;o.ooj 
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93.783 
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34 

tl 
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354,044 

354.044 

558.864 

• 
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7 

7 
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16.242 
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28 

«  River  Ry. 

153.840 

353.074 

/•oo.ooo 

155.174 
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1 

150.000 

1916 

147 

72.447 

4.534,089 

3.606.849 

3.440,435 

41 

5.714 

400.480 

1916 

2.131 

1 54.628 

0 

450.000 

1916 

14 

I9I< 

l 

4J6J2" 

0 

60.000 

19IJ 

•1M.IW, 

7.750.000  24. 

1 

J.1M.000 

1J01 

1015 

4 
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■ 

lo.ooo 
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" 

30,000 

05.482 

' 
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Date         Owned. 

of           used  and 
valu- 
ation ^— * , 

June  Mii  s   Milts 

.<<•  of     of  all 

Year  road  tracks 

622 


Investment  in  Capitalization 

road  and  equipment  (general  balance  sheet 

(general  balance  sheet  accounts  751  to  753, 

account  701  as  of  date  755  to  757,  as  of  date 

of  valuation)  of  valuation) 


1915 


43 


41     (St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co... 
53     I      Cential    Arkansas   &    Eastern    R. 
(  R.    Co   


Wholly 
owned 

and 

26.716,924 


Owned  Used 

but  but 

not  nit               Total              Total          Carriers' 

used  owned           owned               used              books 

75,500  2,355,555     26,792,424     29,072.479     67,430,328 


Debt  (bonds. 

Accounting     Stock      equipment 

section's     (common    trust  and 

re-  and  pre-     receivers' 

statement      ferred)   certificates) 

36,249,750   56,189,250 


1916 

35 

49 

1916 

33 
96 

39 

119 

1915 
1917 
1915 

1916 

36 
19 

9:.' 

'.4 

5f0 
58 

IS) 

25 

rw8 

15 
747 
126 

1916 

739 

923 

5.355 

7.338 

162 
978 

!86 
1,348 

385 

465 

193 

234 

1916 
1917 
1916 
1915 

1916 

18 

\b 

14 

27 

22 

ii 

16 
30 

1916 
1915 

1 

111 

4 
274 

191S 
1916 

3 

104 

4 
116 

1916 

12 

12 

1916 
1915 

34  i 

432 

1915 

4 

10 

191S 
1916 

1 

13 

1918 
1916 
1916 
1916 

1916 

1916 

1918 
1916 
1917 


1917 
1917 
1916 


10 


12 


I'araguuld    Southeastern    Ry.   Co. 

(iray's    I'oint   Terminal   Ry.  Co 

Kankakee  6s   Seneca    R.   R.   Co 80o,ouo 

Green  Uav  &  Western  R.  R.  Co..   5,298,582 
Tie     Kewaunee,    Green     Cay    & 

Western   R.   R.  Co 1,289,193 

The  Ahnapee  &  Western  Ry.  Co.      676,408 
Jonesbtro,     Lake     City     &     Eastern 

K.   R.  Co 1,117,320 

Chieago  cv  Wabash  Valley  Ry.  Co.       455.501' 
Clarendcn  &   liusfird   R.  R.  Co..      490.uu<> 

Mobile  &  Ohio  R.   R.  C» 43,279,997 

Warricr  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Bailor  &  Aroostook  R.  R.  Co 21,500,000 

Northern  Maine  Seaiwrt  R.  R.  Co 

•Van    Uuren   Bridge  Co 77,500 

Florida    Last  Coast  Ry.  Co 46,931,947 

Atlantic   &    East   Qast   Terminal 

Co 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Ry.    Co 251,809,9S3 

Keokuk  &  Des  Moines  Ry.  Co 

Choctaw.      Oklahoma      &      Gulf 

R.  K.  Co 

Rock   Island,  Arkansas  &  Louisi- 
ana R.  R.  Co 

St.    1-aul    S:    Kansas    City    Short 

Line   R.   R.   Co 

Rock   Island  St  Dardanelle  Ry.  Co.        

Kock   Island,   Stuttgart  &  South- 
ern   K>.   Co 

Rtck    Island    Memphis   Terminal 

Ry.    Co 

Peoria  &   Bureau  Valley  R. 


600.000 

424,000 

1,321.000 


R.     Co. 


Mun 


&  Western  R.  R.  Co 41,900 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk 

R.    R.   Co 10,976,927 

Rosslyn  Connecting  R.  R.  Co 230,000 

Sandy     River    &     Rangeley     Lakes 

k.    R 1,359,427 

Union   P<  int  &  White  Plains  R.  R. 

Co 100,500 

Ma-sillcn    Belt    Ry.    Co 19,123 

Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  Ry. 

Co 10,402,096 

The    Baltimore  &   Sparrow's  Point 

R    R    Co  349  237 

The'  Boston'  Terminal'  Co! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  19,9 10^500 
The  East    lersey  R.  R.  &  Terminal 

Co 359.390 

749     f  Chicago.    Indianapolis  &   Louisville 

I  Kv.    Co 27,270,223 

88    1       Indhnapilis  &  Louisville   Ry.   Co 

16     I  Indiana   Stone  R.   R.   Co 

59       Paris  and  Mt.   Pleasant  R.  R.  Co..       813,771 
10       Pickens  R.  R.  Co 12b,426 

12  Virginia  Southern  R.  R 127,551 

13  Rock    Island-Eiisco    Terminal    Ry. 

Co 2,006,781 

Ehvond,    Anderson   &    Lapelle 


R.    R.    Co 


3       The    Lake    Erie    X    Fort    Wayne 


R.   R    CV 
l.'Ang 


Ry.  Co 

l.exinetcn  Terminal  R.   R.  Co 

Little  Rick.  Maumelle  &  Western 
R.    R.   Co 

I.ouisviile  &  Jeffersonville  Bridge 
Co 

Nelso: 


36.657 


600.0'>0 
424.000 

1,321.000 
8O0.P00 

5,298,582 

1,289,193 


1,070,140 
518,148 

1,844,653 

703,368 

10,279,344 

1,279,512 
978,437 


995.140  150.000 
479,824  100,000 
1,818,058  500.000 
704,968  10.(K)0 
10,100,000 


1,085,000 

512,758 
1,344,653 

842,400 


1,117,328 
455.500 
49O.C00 


600,000 
350.000 
270.000 


1,153.985  1,682.600  1.228,612 

455.500  592.308            

490,212  427,657            

1,182,443     43,329.815     44.462,440  45.897.658  39,165,878  6,01 6,800   31,791,000 

770,000            1,081,172  776,406  300.000        781.172 

3,850,084     21,500.000     25,350,084  23.363.164            3,448,600  20,801,000 

3,850,')O0 5,151.628            420,000     4,720,000 

77,500             77.500  f276.634            t250.000       t250,O0O 

714,196     46,931,947     47,646,143  48,207,859  45,185,902  10,000,000   37,300,000 


White  K  Black  River  Valley  Ry 

The    Chicago,     Rock     Island     & 

Unlf    Ry.    Co 13,212,305 

Morris  Terminal   Ry.  Co 48,750 

Chicajo.    Rock    Island    &    Pacific 

R.   R.   Co 

Marion  &  Rve  Valley  Ry.  Co 317,177 

Ang-ila    Transfer    Co 160.000 

Augusta   Union    Station   Co 193.649 

The  Cape  Charles  R.  R.  Co 143,412 

(  Chesapeake   Wt stern   Ry 343,837 

\       Chesapeake    S:     Western     R.     R- 


1,200,000 

1,200,000 

603,503 

25,000 

578,503 

252,937 
3,464,958 

70,467,613 

252.062,920 
3,464,958 

322,277.596 

235.867,019 
6,720,253 

74,482,523  232,804,900 
4,125,000  2,750,000 

35,500,000 

328,585 

35,500,000 

32,357,599 

15,827,500 

15,865,482 

10,750,000 

10,750,000 

14,864,781 

1,768,000 

13,446,322 

8,400,000 
215,000 

8.400.000 
215,000 

12,781,153 

50,000 
100,000 

12,629,045 
100,000 

213,000 

213,000 

178,917 

300,000 

190,266 

700,000 

700,000 

1,144,960 

1,000 

1,437,460 

1.650,000 
700,000 

1,650,000 
700,000 

1,566,600 
1,000,000 

912,000 

1.500,000 
400,000 

None 
600,000 

621,101 

362 

13,833.406 
48,750 

13,212,667 
48,750 

17,374,564 
52,320 

469,000 
50,000 

17,317,742 
2,207 

23,250 

30,290 
51,682 

425,000 

23,250 
317,177 
160,000 
193,649 
143.412 
343,837 

347,467 
160.000 
245.331 
143,412 
768,837 

190,535 
351,241 
182,498 
237,554 
129,350 
1,503,023 

359,519 
222,513 

1,027,498 

100,000 
75,000 
75,000 
131,000 
1,419,600 

174,500 
None 
225,000 
None 
1,419,000 

425,000 

600 

425,000 
41,900 

42,500 

1,226,367 
87,688 

85,883 

562.225 
50,000 

666,000 
None 

34,245 

10,976,927 
230,000 

10.976,927 
264,245 

10,533,162 
96,672 

10,926,581 

2,500,000 
100,000 

4.300,000 
49,118 

1,359,427 

1.359,427 

1,180,408 

340,000 

837,000 

100,500 

19,123 

100,500 
19,123 

92,284 
52,632 

32,500 
50,000 

96,650 
None 

4,300 

106,931 

10,406,396 

10.509,027 

8,279,563 

8,447,986 

1,200,000 

5,700,000 

80,000 

349,237 
19,910,500 

429,237 
19.910,500 

183,563 
15,458,562 

236,753 
15,318,520 

150,000 
500,000 

None 
14,500,000 

;00  359,390  475,890  388,150  257,000         None 

2,484    4,225,135     27.272,707     31,495,358     37,225,990     36,424,870  15,489,000   18.221,930 


1,900,000 
555,000 


108,910 

37,626 
12,500 
28,500 


1,977,210 


i  Albemarle  Ry.  Co 141,825 

The    Norfolk    &     Portsmouth     Belt 

Line  R.  R.  Co 971,881 

Norwoed  &  St.  Lawrence  R.  R.  Co.  533,078 
The  Pecos  Valley  Siuthern  Ry.  Co.  373,409 
Thr  Rhode  Island  Co 

The  Narragansett  Pier  R.  K.  Co 

'Sault   Ste.   Marie  Bridge  Co 500,750 

Southern    Illinois  ii  Missouri  Bridge 

Co 3,182,660 

The  Tuckerttn  R.   R.  Co 503,946 

Waupaca-Green    Bay   Ry 114,201 


1,900,000 
555,000 
813,771 
126,426 
127,551 

813,771 
126,426 
127,551 

1,938,060 
431,909 
746,726 
114,334 
153,327 

1,920,973 

746,405 
110,494 

100,000 
15,000 
75,000 
63,000 
25,000 

1,839,903 

416,909 

600.000 

52,000 

18,000 

82,893 

2,035,988 

2,089,674 

3,876,681 

500,000 

3,390,000 

179 

108,910 

109,089 

136,411 

119,928 

50,000 

4,133 
4,038 

37,626 

12.5CO 
28,500 

41,759 
16,538 
28,500 

110,859 
18,592 
10,399 

97,179 
13,250 

73,750 
10.000 
6,600 

22,582 
8,993 

24,632 

300,530 

325,162 

578,308 

388,204 

160,000 

231,494 

118,135 

2,977,210 
141,825 

2,977,210 
259,960 

5,797,953 
388,156 

5,425,242 

1,425,000 
250,000 

4,500,000 
135,000 

39,000 

895 

263 

310,000 

971,881 
533,078 
373,409 

310,000 
500,750 

1,010,881 
533,973 
373,672 
310,000 

500,750 

949,277 
632,780 
476,651 

203,800 
t2, 166,969 

982,928 
642,215 
475,796 

305,092 

63,309 

250,000 
45,000 

133,800 
tl,0O0,0O0 

423.000 
196.000 
400,000 

70,000 
t856,969 

3,182.660 
503,946 
114,201 

3,182,660 
503,946 
114,201 

3,250,496 
698,559 
136.000 

648,550 

50,000 
552,242 
61,400 

3,220,046 
100.000 
69.000 

*Koad  lies  partly  in  Canada.     Only  property  in  U.  S.  inventoried. 
fFigures  for  entire  -property  both  in  Canada  and  United  States. 

Note  I. — Unit  prices  used  in  estimating  cost  cf  reproduction  new  and  cost  of  reproduction  depreciation 
Note  2. — Items  in  '"Capitalization"  column  should  not  be  totaled,  as  some  duplications  are  present. 

NoTt  3. — Where  a  number  of  carriers  are  included  in  one  valuation  docket   the  details  of  the  property  "Used  but  not  Owned 
in  the  name  of  the  owner,  but  the  total  amount  is  included  in  the  totals  for  this  classificaticn. 


those  termed  normal  prices  as  of  June  30,  1914. 
Dt  in  all  cases  set 
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Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,   D.  C. 

Revenue  freight  car  trading  continues  to  increase,  accord- 
ing to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  For  the  week 
ended  February  4  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue 
freight  was  753,886,  an  increase  of  10,158  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  week  and  of  54,168  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding week  of   1921. 

This  was  8,974  less  than  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
1920.  Coal  and  merchandise  loading  showed  the  largt 
incre.i- 

There  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  car  surplus  for  the 
week  ending  January  31,  1922,  the  total  standing  at  330,681 
cars,  or  65,511  cars  less  than  the  figure  of  the  previous  week. 

Of  this  surplus,  132,174  arc  box  cars,  i  decrease  of  26,925 
ml  104,386  gondolas,  a  decrease  of  79,613  cars,  from 
the  week  ending  January  23. 

Loading  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight 
amounted  to  429,705  cars,  an  increase  of  9.295  over  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  26,944  more  than  were  loaded  during  the 
^anie "week  last  year.  It  was,  however.  9.212  less  than  were 
loaded  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1920. 

Coal  shipments  totaled  185,151  cars,  a  gain  of  4.185  over 
the  week  before.      This  was   27.597   more  than   were  loaded 


during  the  corresponding  week  in  l'»21  and  8,(>40  more  than 
the  corresponding   week   in    1920. 

Forest  products  also  showed  a  gain  over  the  week  before 
of  a  total  of  2,831  cars,  the  total  for  the  week  being  50,204 
cars.  It  was,  however,  approximately  2.500  under  the  same 
week  last  year  and  about  10.000  below  the  corresponding 
week  in  the  year  1920. 

Coke  shipments  totaled  7.C.44  car>,  an  increase  of  342  cars 
over  the  week  before,  but  1,678  below  one  year  ago.  Ore, 
with  a  total  of  4.015.  was  eight  in  excess  of  the  previous 
week.  During  the  same  week  last  year,  the  total  was  8,480 
cars. 

Shipments  of  grain  and  grain  products  amounted  to  48,969 
tars,  a  decrease  of  1,911  compared  with  the  previous  week, 
but  an  increase  of  11,948  over  the  same  week  last  year,  and 
14,376  greater  than  the  same  week  in  1920.  Live  stock 
shipments  also  decreased  4,592  cars  compared  with  the  week 
before,  bringing  the  total  to  27,998,  which  was  .5,608  below 
the  same  week  in  1921.  and  2,263  below  the  same  week  in 
L920. 

Compared  by  districts,  all  -hewed  increases  over  the  week 
before  in  the  loading  of  all  commodities  except  the  North 
Western,  Central  Western  and  South  Eastern  Districts,  while 
the  North  Western  and  South  Western  were  the  only  ones  to 
show  reductions  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  in 
1921. 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED,    WEEK    ENDED    SATURDAY,    JANUARY    28,    1922 


freight  loaded 


District  \  I   II 

Eastern  1922 

1921 

Allegheny 1922 

Pocahontas  1922 

1921 

Southern  1922 

Northwestern 

1921 
renir.il  Western 

1921 

,trrn  1922 

1921 

Total    atl    roads 1922 

1921 
1920 
Week   Ended: 
[aauar-     3 
January  21. 

Tanuary    14 1922 

lanuary     7 1922 

i  bei    II  1"21 


Grain 

and  urain 

■ 

8.376 

5. S01 

2.6S6 

2, .S01 

240 

211 

4,614 

14.523 
11,064 
15.374 
11.747 

5,185 

50.880 
39,964 
36,504 

50,880 
52,181 
SO. tK7 


live 
stock 
.1,046 
3,671 

' 

75 
109 
2,307 
2,034 
9,797 
9,353 
11,822 

1.869 
32,377 

31,961 


Coal 

products 

41,795 

1,684 

5,361 

45. .195 

1,265 

5..0S3 

48,390 

3.702 

48,088 

5,618 

.1,242 

23,060 

185 

1,050 

17,476 

394 

1.24.1 

26,  20 

465 

1.1,5X1 

23.019 

534 

13,009 

10,980 

1.0 '3 

13,850 

5.814 

1,284 

218 

4,412 

18.700 

321 

3,871 

5. JOS 

155 

6,326 

4. MX 

97 

6,446 

180,966 

7.502 

163,430 

9,513 

188.913 

9.760 

58,081 

164,091 
105,66  ■ 


7.502 
6.424 


4  7.57.1 


Ore 

633 
1,019 

682 

2.226 

6.1 

99 

47o 
1.142 

457 
1,044 

830 
2,178 

4.007 

11.701 
4,007 
4.451 


Mdse. 
L.C.L. 

58,639 
44.605 
43.389 
35,752 
5,252 
4.30.1 

.12.510 
23.905 
23,302 
29.223 
28,012 
15..X)4 
15.815 
211.466 
1N4..1XO 
112.627 


Miscel- 
laneous 192  2 

59.323  178.857 

51,198  

42.7(4  147,595 

46.833  



28,030  111.747 



25.461  100.048 

26,337 

30.771     117.693 

20.214 

55.001 
23.407 
jilS.044  743.728 

211. 31X 



74.1. 728 
214.5.1c 
209.536 

I 


Corre- 

S|«nd 
ing  Mir. 

1921 


161.127 
I47',S02 

26.358 
107,769 

94,790 
105.94  2 

'58.0M 
7bV.t65 


70 1.605 
715.855 
602.368 


spond- 

ing  vcar. 

1920 


183,189 
167,976 

'31.962 

120,34  i 


803.332 


[OUT  LOADED    \ND  RECEIVED  FROM   CONNECTIONS 


DiiTmi 


Tims  Yi 


La 


-.,  ti>    SaTI  HI  m      l-i  »nn    4.    1 

Received  from  coi 


Corre- 

Corre- 

Corn 

Mcr- 

sponding 

s|v  n.lmu 

■D<  name 

■ponding 

1  his  year 

vrir 

product! 

1    (    1 

1  CI 

1921 

1.817 

610 

3,37  ' 

s    161 

186.561 

Allegheny 

3,813 

106,453 

i.osn 

■11 

157 

8.017 

49i.'77J 

II   918 
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Division  Accounting — An  Operating  Viewpoint 

The  Centralized  and  Decentralized  Plans  Contrasted — Methods 
Worked  Out  on  the  New  Haven 


By  J.  E.  Slater 

Special  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

PART  II 


THE  VALUE  of  any  plan  depends  upon  the  results  which 
it  produces.  What  then  are  the-  results  of  the  plan 
chosen  by  the  New  Haven — the  decentralized  plan 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  accounting  department?  Does  it 
fulfill  the  requirements  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned? Does  it  provide  accurate,  current  data  on  division 
costs,  does  it  provide  detailed  information  on  the  various 
phases  of  division  performance,  does  it  give  information  not 
called  for  as  well  as  regular  statements  required?  A  brief 
summary  of  the  statements  issued  by  division  accountants  will 
answer  most  of  these  questions. 

The  Statements  Issued 

On  the  New  Haven  most  of  the  employees  are  paid  weekly, 
only  the  officers  and  subordinate  officials  being  paid  semi- 


Analysis  of  Transportation  Man  Hours 

The  analysis  of  transportation  man  hours  is  a  statement 
of  man  hours  in  transportation  service  on  each  division,  sub- 
divided into  the  various  classes  as  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  This  statement  is  issued  six 
or  seven  days  after  the  end  of  the  payroll  week.  It  has 
proven  of  great  value  during  the  last  year  in  the  reduction 
of  expenses.  During  the  last  week  in  each  month,  the  general 
manager,  general  superintendents  and  superintendents  meet 
to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  effecting  economies  and  im- 
proving performance.  With  the  transportation  man  hour 
statement  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  month  as 
a  basis,  a  standard  of  man  hours  for  the  succeeding  month 
is  established.  This  standard  is  then  compared  with  the 
actual  performance  each  week  in  the  succeeding  month.    The 
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MEW  HAVSIf- WORCESTER:    MEW  HAVEtf-PROTCDENCE; 

MIDWAY-WORCESTER 

WEEK  ENDING  JAN.    5th,    1922 

Ho.    of 
Trains 

Train 
Ullee 

Gross  Ton 
Miles 

Gross  Ton 
Miles  Per 
Train  lllle 

HEW  HAVES-WORCESTER 
Hating  out 
of  orig. 
Terminal 

Average 
Speed 

Gross  Ton 
MileB  Per 
Train  Hour 

Cost   of  Wages 

Per 

Train  Mile 

Cost 

1000  Ore 

of  Wages 
Ser 
ss  Ton  Miles 

East 

.10 

1211 

2178448 

1799 

1608 

11.64 

20,947 

43.3 

24.1 

West 

TOTAL 

12 
22 

1458 
2669 

2190911 

1503 
1637 

1705 
1807 

11.76 
11.71 

17,669 

40.1 

26.7 
25.4 

4369359 

19,164 

41.6 

NEW  HAVES-PROVIDENCE 

East 

12 

1372 

3902873 

2845 

2819 

11.72 

33.358 

50.6 

17.8 

West 

16 

1808 

2789388 

1543 

2631 

12.47 

19,237 

51.6 

33.4 

TOTAL 

28 

3180 

6692261 

£105 

2712 

12.14 

25,543 

51.2 

24.3 

MID»AY-WORCESTER 

East 

8 

592 

771343 

1303 

1765 

9.40 

12,244 

62.7 

40.5 

West 

7 

518 

693609 

1339 

1667 

12.05 

16,130 

40.5 

30.2 

TOTAL 

15 

1110 

1464952 

1320 

1719 

10.47 

13,820 

47.0 

36.6 

Statement  of  Train  Load,  Speed  and  Costs  for  Slow  Freight  Service 


monthly.     On  that  account,  most  of  the  statements  are  issued 
weekly.     1  he  following  are  the  most  important : 

(1)  Analysis  of  payrolls  and  performance. 

(2)  Analysis  of  transportation  man  hours. 

(3)  Analysis  of  non-productive  time  and  constructive  al- 
lowances. 

(4)  Analysis  of  train  tonnage,  speed  and  cost  of  through 
freight  service  by  districts. 

The  weekly  payroll  analysis  is  a  brief  summary  of  pay- 
rolls and  performance  on  the  division.  It  contains  no  inno- 
vations, but  is  designed  to  give  operating  officers,  (1)  a 
summary  of  labor  expenses,  subdivided  between  departments 
and  classes  of  service;  (2)  a  comparison  of  the  station,  yard 
and  train  performances  with  the  costs  of  these  services  as  a 
whole;  (3)  a  brief  explanation  of  increases  and  decreases  in 
payrolls  as  compared  with  previous  periods.  This  analysis 
is  issued  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  end  of  the  payroll 
week 


necessity  for  this  close  check  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
means  to  effect  further  reductions.  The  same  plan  followed 
by  the  general  manager  with  reference  to  transportation  ser- 
vice is  also  followed  in  the  maintenance  and  mechanical  de- 
partments. This  budget  system  in  both  maintenance  and 
transportation  departments  has  been  used  successfully  on 
other  railroads,  the  important  difference  on  the  New  Haven 
being  the  use  of  man  hours  instead  of  expense. 

Non-Productive  Time  and  Constructive  Allowances 

The  statement  of  non-productive  time  and  constructive 
allowances  is  issued  within  ten  days  after  the  end  of  the 
payroll  week.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  section 
covers  items  which  are  primarily  matters  of  schedule  and 
policy  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of  local  operating  offi- 
cers. Among  the  important  items  are  payments  for  vaca- 
tions and  holidays,  safety  meetings,  bonus  hour  paid  to  me- 
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chanical  forces  in  shops,  engine  and  train  crews  learning 
ind  relief  days  for  supervisory  force?.  1  bis  part  of  the 
statement  is  valuable  chief!)  in  showing  the  actual  cost  of 
certain  schedule  rules  which  provide  payment  where  there 
is  DO  work. 

I  he  second  section  covers  items  which  are  partly  or  wholly 
under  the  control  of  supervisory  officials.  Among  the  im- 
portant classes  are  payments  for  arbitrary  allowances  for 
switching  by  road  crews,  deadheading,  terminal  delay,  hos- 
tling  by  road  crews  and  guarantee  paid  passenger  crews. 
These  items  are  closely  watched  from  week  to  week  by 
division  and  general  officers  and  material  reductions  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  practices  which  the  statement 
disci. 

Analysis  of  Through  Freight  Service 

By  Districts  or  Runs 

I  he  three  statements  mentioned  above  are  based  on 
division  payrolls  and  the  charges  made  against  each  division 
are  those  carried  on  that  division's  payroll.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  division  payroll,  as  far  as  train  and  engine 
service  is  concerned,  mav  extend  beyond  the  confines  of  that 


Gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour, 

Cost  of  wages  per  train  mile, 

Cost  of  wages  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles. 

This  statement  is  also  of  particular  value  in  that  it  fur- 
nishes an  index  of  the  relative  effect  of  trainload  and  speed 
on  cost.  The  importance  of  properly  balancing  tonnage  and 
speed  is  especially  great  on  the  New  Haven,  where  the 
frequency  of  passenger  service  makes  necessary  adequate 
speed  in  freight  service. 

In  addition  to  this  analysis  of  through  freight  service, 
the  division  accountants  furnish  superintendents  with  state- 
ments of  local  freight  service,  by  runs.  An  important 
consideration  in  connection  with  local  freight  service  is  over- 
time and  the  statement  provides  an  analysis  of  this  factor. 

The  weekly  statements  are  limited  to  analysis  of  labor 
charges.  The  question  will  be  asked  as  to  how  charges  for 
the  important  elements  of  material  and  fuel  are  analyzed. 
These  appear  in  the  monthly  statement,  though  fuel  is 
analyzed  in  greater  detail  by  a  method  later  described. 

Monthly  Statement  in  Three  Sections 

The  monthlv  statement  is  divided  into  three  sections:  (1) 
maintenance  of  way  expenses;    (2)     maintenance  of  equip- 
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Statement  of  Non-Productive  Time  and  Constructive  Allowances  of  Transportation  Department 


division  This  situation  was  the  only  important  operating 
factor  arguing  for  the  centralized  plan  of  division  account- 
ing. In  order  to  avoid  this  diffil  ulty  and  to  provide  accurate 
data  for  checking  the  performance  of  specific  train-,  a  state- 
ment i>  issued  weekly,  analyzing  the  performance  and  cost 
of  through  freight  tram  service  by  districts  or  runs 

nt    ignores    division    lines,    but    covers    well    defined 
di-tri.ts     within     which     engine     and     train     creWS     operate 

division     accountant     issues     a     statement 
ing    designated    ru-is    and    hi  I    is    forwarded    to 

□tendenl    interested    in    those   runs.      Where    it    is 

!.  the   information   is   further  subdivided   as  between 

the  d  i  which  the  run  is  made.      The  eventual 

ill  provide  for  complete  separation  in  this  manner 

i  division  may  be  appl 

!   train  mil.     of  thai   ■!  l  or  the 

■ 

; 

Train  I 
Average  tralnlo 


ment  expenses;  (3)  transportation  expenses.  The  first  sec- 
tion shows  for  the  division  the  total  charges  to  each  primary 

it,  subdivided  into  labor,  material  and  other  charges. 
This  permits  a  close  check  against  the  maintenance  of  way 

■  Loth  a-  to  labor  and  material.  1  he  statement  also 
a  summarj    of  total  labor  charges,  subdivided  into 

l)    tone-,  bridge  and  building  forces,  signal  and  other 

Data   ire  also  given  as  to  work  performed,  including 
lies  and  rail  laid,  signals  maintained 

The  mechanical  group  of  expenses  covers  charges  to  pri- 
mary  accounts  and,  in  addition,  includes  information  as  to 
•tives   repaired,   running   and  freight   and 

its  repaired,  eta      In  addition  to  th 
vision  accountants  subdivide  charges  among  types  of  engines 
mil  as  between  running  ind  classified  re]  tnia  infor- 

mation, however,  cannot  be  available  on  this  statement  since 
I  .t.il  and    l  in.  nt   issued 

I  engine  with  the 
mileage  made. 

The  the    statement    covering    transportation 

expenses  shows  bj  rather  than  h\    account*,  the 

|e      Station,  yard  and  train  re  each 

I   between   ;  The  mis 

rcllaneous  items  such    is  chai  1  and  interlocker 
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operation,  crossing  protection,  etc.,  are  shown  separately.  In 
addition  to  the  detail  of  expenses,  there  is  shown  general 
data  as  to  performance.  This  includes  the  gross  ton  miles, 
train  miles  (passenger  and  freight)  made  on  the  divisions, 
the  number  of  tons  of  L.  C.  L.  freight  handled  at  the  larger 
stations,  the  tons  per  man  hour  and  the  cost  per  ton  at  the 
same  points,  the  cars  handled  per  engine  hour  and  the  cost 
per  car  in  the  more  important  yards;  the  ton  miles  per  train 
hour  in  freight  train  service;  the  cost  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles  for  freight  train  expense  and  for  all  freight  transporta- 
tion expenses. 

Monthly  Statement  a  General  Summary 

This  monthly  statement  is  designed  to  provide  a  general 
summary  of  the  performance  for  the  month.  The  detailed 
analyses  each  week  have  furnished  proper  bases  for  the 
checking  of  performance  and  cost.  The  monthly  statement 
pretends  to  do  nothing  more  than  show  the  net  result  of  the 
efforts  made  during  the  month.  It  is  issued  on  the  fifteenth 
of  the  following  month  and  is  thus  reasonably  close  to  the 


the  division  accountant  sends  daily  a  report  of  poor  per- 
formances to  interested  officers  who  check  the  engine  in 
order  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  bad  record. . 

This  completes  the  current  information  regularly  reported 
to  operating  offkes.  This  in  no  way  includes  all  statistical 
data  compiled,  but  includes  only  the  regular  statements  is- 
sued by  division  accountants.  Moreover,  most  of  the  data 
has  been  developed  with  division  accounting. 

As  stated  before,  however,  the  greatest  value  should  come 
from  information  not  specifically  called  for.  In  discussing 
this  aspect  of  the  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  be  specific.  The 
amount  of  information  furnished  depends  largely  upon  the 
point  of  view  and  experience  of  the  division  accountant. 
Consequently,  the  extent  of  the  detail  furnished  varies  with 
division  accountants.  Cases  have  been  discovered  of  excess- 
ive amounts  of  overtime  paid,  and  excessive  amounts  paid 
for  various  allowances  provided  by  the  schedule.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  non-productive  time  statement,  showing  the 
specific  moves  which  necessitated  the  payments,  has  re- 
sulted in  corrective  measures  being  taken.     Much  has  been 
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Statement  of  Non-Productive  Time  and  Constructive  Allowances  of  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Mechanical  Departments 


period  covered.  It  includes  all  charges  properly  made 
against  each  division's  performance,  and  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  division  staff.  It  does  not  include  overhead 
items  in  which  the  local  organization  has  no  concern.  It  is 
a  monthly  summary  of  the  division's  activities  and  cost  of 
its  performance.  , 

Check  on  Fuel  Performance  of  Individual  Locomotives 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  specific  question  of 
fuel.  In  order  to  provide  a  close  check  of  fuel  performance, 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  each  division  accountant 
keeps  a  check  on  the  performance  of  individual  engines. 
The  car  accountant  reports  to  each  division  accountant  the 
train  miles,  gross  ton  miles,  time  on  road  and  terminal  delays 
of  individual  freight  trains  terminating  on  his  division. 
The  division  accountant  shows  against  this  performance  the 
fuel  consumed  on  the  run,  this  being  measured  by  the  fuel 
necessary  to  fill  the  tender  at  the  end  of  the  run.  When 
fuel  is  taken  enroute,  report  is  made  to  the  division  account- 
ant of  the  amount  taken.  In  the  office  of  each  division 
accountant,  is  a  record  card  for  each  engine,  showing  by 
days  the  services  performed,  the  fuel  consumed  and  the 
pounds  consumed  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles.  These  cards 
are  used  by  road  foremen  of  engines,  fuel  supervisors  and 
others  checking  the  performance  of  individual  locomotives. 
The  information  on  the  card  is  available  from  three  to  five 
days  after  the  run  is  made.      In  addition  to  the  card  record. 


done  in  this  direction,  but  on  all  railroads  this  field,  almost 
unexplored,  awaits  the  skill  and  initiative  of  division 
accountants. 

Special  Studies  and  Investigation 

There  is  still  another  field  in  which  the  local  division 
accountants  can  be  of  the  greatest  value.  This  is  in  the 
field  of  special  studies  and  investigation.  Experience  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  studies  of  this  kind  are  much  more 
reliable  and  satisfactory  as  to  results  when  they  are  made 
under  the  direction  of  local  representatives  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  various  details  of  operation  in  their  respective 
territories,  than  when  conducted  by  representatives  sent  out 
from  the  central  office.  Moreover,  it  has  also  been  shown 
that  these  studies  are  more  satisfactory  when  they  are  con- 
ducted by  those  whose  principal  business  it  is  to  perform 
work  of  this  kind  than  to  have  it  done  by  various  local 
operating  men  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this  character  of 
work. 

As  an  example  of  this  sort  of  work,  the  New  Haven  had 
investigations  made  of  the  cost  of  cleaning  fires  at  some  of 
the  more  important  engine  houses.  This  study  was  made 
covering  a  period  of  four  weeks,  involving  a  time  study  of 
the  work  of  all  fire  cleaning  gangs.  It  required  no  addi- 
tional expense,  and  produced  results  which  quickly  justified 
the  trouble  in  making  the  study.  The  work  was  done 
through    co-oDeration    of    the    mechanical    department    and 
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division  accountants  .mil  was  werj  satisfactorily  worked 
out. 

This  field  of  special  studio  .md  analyse-  is  a  very  broad 
one  and  can  be  more  satisfactorily  developed  by  division 
accountant.-  working  on  the  decentralized  plan  than  by  any 
other  method  known  to  the  writer. 

The  net  result  Of  the  New  Haven  experiences  with  the  de- 
centralized plan  under  accounting  department  jurisdiction 
has  been  a  success.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the 
methods.      A   large   amount   of    information    remains   to   be 


compiled  along  new  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  results  have 
shown  that  with  close  co-operation  between  operating  and 
accounting  departments,  much  can  be  done  otherwise  im- 
possible of  accomplishment.  Moreover,  these  results  can  be 
obtained  with  relatively  slight  additional  expense.  Division 
accounting  opens  a  great  field  of  study,  not  only  to  account- 
ants, but  to  oDerating  officers.  'I  he  railroads  will  do  well 
to  push  as  far  and  rapidly  as  possible  the  further  analysis 
and  checking  of  expenses  and  costs  which  division  account- 
ing provides. 


Labor  Board  Issues  New  Rules  for  Signalmen 

Overtime  Provisions  Materially  Changed — Large  Part  of  National 
Agreement  Perpetuated 


Pi  Nirni  overtimi  for  signal  department  employees  will, 
after  February    16,  be  paid  after  tin   tenth  hour  of  con- 
secutive serviie   instead   ->f   alter  the  eighth   hour,   as   is 
now   the    practice    under    the    existing    signalmen's    national 
ment,  according  to  a  new  code  of  rules  banded  down  by 
the  Railroad   Labor  Board  on  February   13.     Tlu    changes 
which   have  been   made   in   thi  ming   the   working 

conditions  of  these  employees  are  very  similar  to  those  re- 
cently made  in  the  working  conditions  of  maintena 
employees  and  contain  relief  net  so  much  from  the  national 
units  against  which  the  e  arrier-  have  directed  their 
fight  but  from  a  few  of  the  more  restricted  rule-  which 
necessitate-  the  payment  of  larj      sun  foi    which 

The  national  agreement  with  the  signalmen,  formed  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  federal  control,  contained  7.s  sei 
or  rules.  Of  these.  4.i  are  perpetuated  in  the  new  cod.  an 
nounced  by  the  Labor  Hoard.  16  an  remanded  to  the  in 
dividual  carriers  and  their  own  signal  employees  for  settle- 
ment, one  is  eliminated,  six  are  automatically  changed  by  the 
revision  of  other  rules  or  by  mw  conditions  which  did  not 
e\i-t  at  the  time-  the-  national  agreement  was  made,  and 
12.  mostly   rule-  covering  the-  payment  ol    punitive  over-time. 

an  changed, 

Ih'-  punitivi  overtime  clause  of  tin  signalmen's  national 
agreement  stated  that  "overtime  hour-,  continuous  with  reg- 
ular working  hour-,   -lull   be  computed   on   the   .i.tii.il    minute 

and  paid  for  at  tin    ovi  l  '  ruling 

approved  by  the  Labor  Board  reads  briefly,  "overtime  will 
id  ,,n  the   actual  minute  bi  sis  at  pro  rata  rate  for  the 
ninth    and    tenth    hours 

i  periods,  and  thereafter  ne  and  one  half." 

Pro   Rata   Rates   for   Sunday   and   Holiday   Work 
.-Nt  employee;  regular!}   assigned  to  wi>rk 
ind.iy-  and   holidays,   will   be  I  I   on   the  -aiiie 

to  another  ( lause  of  the 

n. il    agreement    provided 

ne  half  time  will  all  overtime 

ling  Sunday  -  and  the  fi  \       \ 

D        Wa  hington's    Birthda)      Decoi  D         I    'irth    of 

i '        I  I  (  hristmas  "    The  new 

rule   :  d   on   Sundays  and   the 

folio  ■  1 1       Wash 

I  I  )  I         lie    ..l    Jul)  .    Labor 

Day ,  Thanl 

I  by  the 

msidered   the 

I  at  thi    rnl  .nd  one  half, 

■   "i   ■  rned   to  work 


on  Sundays  and  holidays,  or  employees  who  work  m  place 
of  those  so  regularly  assigned,  will  be  compensated  on  the 
same  basis  as  on  week-days  when  the  entire  number  of  hours 
constituting  the  regular  week-day  assignment  of  work,  or 
when  released  on  their  own  request  before  the  completion  of 
-iicli  hours."  The  following  clauses  are  also  appended  to 
this   new   rule: 

"If  released  b)  the  carrier  before  the  expiration  of  the 
regular  week-day  assignment,  time  and  one-half  will  be 
allowed  for  the  actual  time  worked.  Sunday  and  holiday 
work  will  be-  required  only  when  absolutely  essential  to  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  railroad.'' 

A  -light  change  which  may  or  may  not.  according  to  the 
Board's  later  interpretations,  be  important,  was  made  in  the 
provisions  pertaining  to  part  time  work  on  Sundays  and 
ed  holidays  Part  of  the  rule  covering  this  point  in 
the  national  agreement  states  that:  "regular  assignment  ot 
more  than  four  and  less  than  eight  hours  on  these-  days 
(Sundays  and  specified  holidays)  may  be-  established  if 
agreeable  to  the  employees  concerned,  the  hours  worked  to 
be  paid  for  at  the-  overtime  rate"  The  comparable  clans, 
in  the-  new  code  reads  "regular  assignments  of  more  than 
four  hours  and   les-  than  eight   hours  on   these  days  may   be 

established  if  agreeable-  to  the  employees  concerned,  the  hours 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  pro-rata  rates." 

As  in  the  case  of  maintenance  of  wa)  employees,  the  rule 
covering  the-  payment  of  employees  performing  serviie  which 
requires    them    to    leave    and    return    to    their    home    - 
daily,  ha-  been  revised  to  eliminate  the  necessity  in  son* 
of  paying  overtime  rates  for  the  tune  -pent  in  traveling  or 
waiting.     The  national   agreement   provision  provided  thai 
employees  performing  such  service  should   be-  paid  contin 
nous  time  from  the  time  they  are  required  to  report  to  the 
time   they    return,    whether  working,   waiting   or   tra\ 
I  he    new     rule    substitutes    for    this    underlined    phrase    the 
following:   "straight  time  for  all  straight-time  work 
time  for  all  overtime  work;  straight  time  for  all  time  travel 
-  waiting." 
Another  clause  of   the    signalmen'-   national   agreement 
'ed  for  the  payment  of  half  time  to  employees  traveling 

in  boarding  car-  between   l<>  p,  m.  and  0  a    m.       Ibi-  ■ 
has  been  eliminated   in  the-  new  code  and  after  February    lie 
these  employees  will  receive  no  time-  for  traveling  in  board 
rs  after  the  regular  working  period  hours 
Ih.    rub-  of  tlu    signalmen's  nation,, 1  agreement   fixing 
ting  time  for  shifts  and   the    time  and   lengths  0f  mea] 

n     eh.llle^eel      111      tile     II    W      Code     -e>     th.lt     tlle-e 

point-  may  be  "arranged  by  mutual  understanding  between 
tin-  local  offices  and  the  employees1  committee  based  on  actual 
■   requirements  " 
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\\  hen  employees  work  through  the  regular  lunch  period, 
they  were  paid  overtime  rates  for  their  regular  lunch  period 

iiul  20  minutes  in  addition  to  procure  their  lunch  under 
another  rule  of  the  national  agreement.  Under  the  new  rule 
ing  this  point  employees  required  to  work  through  their 
lunch  [x-riod  will  be  paid  straight  time  and  will  be  allowed 
the  necessary  time  to  procure  their  lunch  later   (not  to  ex- 

eed    10  minutes),  without  loss  of  time 

The  definition  of  a  helper  in  tin-  signalmen's  national 
agreement  has  been  expanded  and  made  more  specific  in  the 
new  code.  The  national  agreement  characterized  a  helper 
a.-  "a  man  assigned  to  perform  work  generally  recognized  as 
helpers'  work  and  to  assist  signalmen,  assistant  signalmen, 
signal  maintainers,  assistant  signal  maintainers."  The  new 
rule  characterizes  a  helper  as:  "A  man  assigned  to  assist 
other  employees  specified  herein." 

Pay  for  Employees  Assigned  to  Road  Work 

Section  4  of  Article  5  of  the  signalmen's  national  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  payment  on  a  monthly  basis  of  employees 
assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  a  section,  and  who  do  not 
return  to  their  home  station  daily,  and  employees  regularly 
assigned  to  perform  road-work,  is  materially  changed  in  the 
new  code.  The  old  and  the  new  rules  covering  these  points 
are  set  out  side  bv  side  below: 


National  Agreement 

\n  employee  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  section  who 
does  not  return  to  home  station 
daily  and  employees  regularly 
assigned  to  perform  road  work 
may  be  paid  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Such  employees  shall  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  established  for  the 
corresponding  class  of  em- 
ployees coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement,  on 
the  basis  of  365  eight-hour  days 
per  calendar  year,  with  pay  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half 
time  for  Sundays  and  holidays 
designated  herein ;  otherwise, 
overtime  will  not  be  paid. 
Where  meals  and  lodging  are 
not  furnished  by  the  railroad 
or  where  the  service  require- 
ments make  the  purchase  of 
meals  and  lodging  necessary- 
while  away  from  home  point, 
employees  will  be  paid  actual 
expenses.  This  service  is  distinct 
and  separate  from  that  per- 
formed by  any  other  class  of 
employees  coming  under  tin- 
provisions  of  this  agreement 
and  is  not  to  be  confused  there- 
with ;  the  employees  assigned 
to  it  shall  not  be  assigned  to  or 
used  to  perform  work  assigned 
to  the  other  employees  under 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 


th 


NOTE— The  foil 
iple  to  he  follow. 
e  monthly  rate: 
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3156 


365  days  multiplied  by  8 
equals     

59  Sundays  and  holidays  at 
one-half  time  will  be  59 
multiplied    by    4,    equalling 

Total  hours  to  be  paid  for 
The  monthly  salary  is  ar- 
rived at  by  dividing  the  total 
earnings  of  3156  hours  by  12; 
no  overtime  is  allowed  for  time 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day ;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
time  is  to  be  deducted  unless 
the  employee  lays  off  of  his 
own   accord. 


New   Rule 

An  employee  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  section  who 
does  not  return  to  home  station 
daily  and  employees  regularly- 
assigned  to  perform  road  work 
may  he  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Such  employees  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  established  for  the 
corresponding  class  of  em- 
ployees coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  schedule  on  the 
basis  of  365  eight-hour  days 
per  calendar  year.  The  month- 
ly salary  is  arrived  at  by  di- 
viding the  total  earnings  2920 
hours  by  12 ;  no  overtime  is 
allowed  for  time  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  8  hours  per  day ;  on 
the  other  hand,  no  time  is  to 
be  deducted  unless  the  employee 
lays  off  of  his  own  accord. 

The  regularly  assigned  road 
men  under  the  provisions  of 
this  rule  may  be  used,  when  at 
home  point,  to  perform  shop 
work  in.  connection  with  the 
work  of  their  regular  assign- 
ments. 

Where  meals  and  lodging  are 
not  furnished  by  the  carrier  or 
when  the  service  requirements 
make  the  purchase  of  meals  and 
lodging  necessary  while  away 
from  home  point,  employees 
will  be  paid  necessary  expenses. 

If  it  is  found  that  this  rule 
does  not  produce  adequate 
compensation  for  certain  of 
these  positions  by  reason  of 
the  occupants  thereof  being  re- 
quired to  work  excessive  hours, 
the  salary  for  these  positions 
may  be  taken  up  for  adjust- 
ment. 


The  new  rule,  in  addition,  adds  the  following: 
"A  signal  helper,  when  working  alone,  or  two  or  more 
signal  helpers  working  together,  may  [>erform  such  work 
as  filling  and  cleaning  lamps,  cleaning  and  oiling  interlock- 
ing plants,  bonding  track,  renewing  primary  batteries,  exca- 
vating, and  handling  material,  but  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
do  work  recognized  as  distinctively  maintainers'  or  signal- 
men's work." 

Changes  in  the  Discipline  Rules 

Two  sections  of  the  national  agreement  relating  to  investi- 
gations into  the  dismissal  of  employees  and  appeals  thereon 
provide  for  the  holding  of  hearings  within  seven  days  of  the 
date  when  charged  with  the  offense,  and  for  the  rendering  of 
a  decision  within  seven  days  after  the  completion  of  the  inves- 
tigation, have  been  revised  in  the  new  agreement  to  provide 
for  a  time  limit  in  these  cases  of  ten  days  instead  of  seven 
days. 

Another  rule  of  the  signalmen's  national  agreement, 
which  has  been  slightly  revised  in  the  new  set  of  working 
rules,  is  that  relating  to  the  reinstatement  of  employees  after 
charges  against  them  have  been  unsustained.  The  rule  cov- 
ering this  point  in  the  national  agreement  said  in  part : 

"If  by  reason  of  such  unsustained  charge  the  employee 
has  been  removed  from  position  held,  reinstatement  will  be 
made  and  payment  allowed  for  the  assigned  working  hours 
actually  lost,  while  out  of  service  of  the  railroad,  at  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  pay  of  position  formerly  held  or  for  the 
difference  of  rate  of  pay  earned,  if  in  service." 
The  new  rule  says: 

"If  by  reason  of  such  unsustained  charge  the  employee 
has  been  removed  from  position  held,  reinstatement  will  be 
made  and  payment  allowed  for  the  assigned  working  hours 
actually  lost,  while  out  of  the  service  of  the  carrier,  at  not 
less  than  the  rate  of  pay  of  position  formerly  held,  or  for  the 
difference  in  rate  of  pay  earned  in  or  out  of  the  service." 

Because  a  very  large  majority  of  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees have  agreed  upon  the  major  part  of  Article  III,  com- 
prising the  seniority  rules,  this  article  is  omitted  in  its  entirety 
In  further  negotiations  attention  is  again  directed  to  principle  11, 
Exhibit  "B"  of  Decision  No.  119,  which  provides  that: 

"The  principle  of  seniority  long  applied  to  the  railroad  service 
is  sound  and  should  be  adhered  to.  It  should  be  so  applied  as 
not  to  cause  undue  impairment  of  the  service." 

The  Labor  Board  believes  that  certain  other  subject  matters 
now  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  national  agreement  may  not  be 
covered  in  all  localities  by  rules  of  general  application,  and  require 
further  consideration  by  the  parties  directly  concerned. 

The  omission  of  the  rules  governing  the  above  matters  is  in- 
dicated herein  by  not  including  the  number  of  the  article  or  the 
section  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  used  in  the  national  agree- 
ment, and  all  such  rules  which  involve  a  dispute  between  a  par- 
ticular carrier  and  its  employees  are  hereby  remanded  to  said 
carrier  and  its  employees  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  301   of  the  Transportation   Act. 

With  the  exception  noted  above,  the  clauses  of  the  signal- 
men's national  agreement  have  either  been  continued  by  the 
Labor  Board  in  this  new  code  or  remanded  to  the  individual 
carriers  and  their  own  employees  for  settlement.  It  will  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  the  classification  rules  of  the 
old  national  agreement  remain  unchanged  with  the  exception 
of  that  one  pertaining  to  helpers  and  that  all  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  promotions  have  been  perpetuated  in  toto  as  have 
the  provisions  of  the  national  agreement  grouped  in  Article  7 
and  termed  "miscellaneous." 

The  new  rules  are  to  apply  to  each  of  the  carriers  party 
to  the  dispute  except  in  such  cases  as  any  particular  carrier 
may  have  agreed  with  its  employees  upon  any  one  or  more 
of  the  rules  in  which  cases  the  rule  or  rules  agreed  upon 
by  the  carrier  and  its  employees  are  to  apply. 

Seniority   Rules   Remanded  for  Settlement 

Regarding  the  rules  which  were  part  of  the  old  national 
agreement,  and  which  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
new  code,  the  Labor  Board's  decision  savs: 
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As  in  the  case  with  the  previous  announcements  of  this 
character  made  by  the  Board,  the  interpretations  made  b) 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  by  adjustment 
'.wards  or  other  agencies  acting  under  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration of  those  rules  which  are  similar  to  rules  in  the  na- 
tional agreement  do  not  apply 

Labor  Leaders  of  Railroad  and  Coal 

Miners'  Unions  to  Confer 

A  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers   of   America,   and   tin  standard"    railroad 

labor  organiz  itii  ns,  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  February  21, 

to  consider  the  formation  of  an  alliance  of  the  members  of 
these  organizations  "in  resistance  to  proposed  attacks  on  the 
wage  scale."  The  call  to  the  meeting  was  sent  out  by  John 
L.  Lewis,  president  of  the  mine  workers'  organization,  who 
is  obviously  trying  to  enlist  the  aid  of  railway  employees  in 
the  threatened  strike  of  coal  miners  on  April  1.  Reports 
emanating  from  Indianapolis,  where  the  coal  miners'  organi- 
zation has  its  headquarters  indicate  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  members  of  the  railroad  organization  to  either 
refuse  to  handle  coal  produced  by  non-union  workers  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  in  the  mines  or  walk  out  in  a  sympathetic 
strike. 

When  leaders  of  the  railroad  organizations  accepted  Mr. 
Lewis'  invitation,  he  said  that  ''it  indicates  that  the  organized 
railroad  workers  and  mine  workers  have  a  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  for  closer  co-operation  and  it  reflects 
a  determination  to  utilize  every  proper  means  of  protecting 
the  interest  of  the  men  employed  in  these  basic  industries." 

More  Carriers  Apply  to  Labor  Board 

for  Wage  Reductions 

The  list  of  carriers,  parties  to  the  dispute  over  the  proposed 
wage  reductions,  hearings  in  which  will  begin  on  March  6, 
include,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  February  11  (pane  777),  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  the  Charleston  &  Western 
Carolina,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Gulf,  the  Central  New  England,  the  North- 
western railroad,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lines,  the  Boston  & 
Albany,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
Northern,  the  Louisville  &  Jeffersonville 
Bridge,  the  Minnie  Belt,  the  Denver  Union  Terminal,  the 
Evansville,  Indianapolis  &  Terre  Haute,  tin-  Hocking 
the  Long  Island,  the  Manistique  &  Lake  Superior. 
the  Ni  Ontario  &  Wi   tern,  and   the   Pittsburgh  & 

Lake   Erie.      In   addition   Submissions  have   been   received   by 
■  i r.l  on   several  di  een   certain  labor  organi- 

zations and  carriers  a-  a  resull  of  tin-  employees'  request  for 
wage  increases.  The  disputes  of  this  character  submitted  to 
ml  during  the  past  week  include  cases  involving  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks  Freight 
II  mdl  Employees,  and  tin    l 

■    Louis,  tin  )hing- 

[  thi    I        \ 
ted  Shop  Crafts  and  the  Virginian 
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October  10.  This  proposal  involves  the  cutting  of  wages  25 
per  cent  and  the  division  of  any  surplus  earned  by  the  car- 
rier-, after  paying  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  govern- 
ment loan.-,  among  the  men  to  an  extent  to  bring  their  wage 
scale  up  to  the  wages  paid  on  other  carriers.  The  owners  of 
the  property  would  receive  nothing  under  the  receiver's 
proposal  until  after  the  government  loan  has  been  paid  off 
and  wages  have  been  restored  to  the  standard  scale  period. 

In  testifying  before  the  Board  Mr.  Murray  stated  that  the 
resumption  of  operation  of  the  property  is  dependent  upon 
three  propositions:  First,  the  outcome  of  an  application  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,- 
000;  second,  the  outcome  of  an  application  to  the  commission 
for  an  increased  division  of  25  per  cent  on  traffic  inter- 
changed with  connections:  and.  third,  the  outcome  of  the 
present  application  to  the  Labor  Board  for  a  25  per  cent 
decrease  in  wages.  He  also  testified  that  the  carrier  has  been 
operated  at  a  loss  since  the  receivership  began  in  1912;  that 
no  dividends  have  been  paid  since  that  time,  and  that  the 
accumulative  loss  totaled  S17.noo.000. 

F.  J.  Wade,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  representing  the  holders  of  all  of  the  stocks, 
bonds,  receiver's  certificates,  etc.,  of  the  carrier,  also  testi- 
fied as  to  the  financial  history  of  the  property  and  of  his 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  operation. 

Representatives  of  the  employees  involved  based  their  argu- 
ments largely  upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction  and  procedure 
under  the  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act. 


The  Universal  Car  and  Hose  Coupler 

A  COMBINED  car  COUPLES  and  automatic  steam  and  air 
hose  connector  in  the  design  of  which  a  complete  de- 
parture has  been  made  from  the  operating  principle 
of  the  present  standard  vertical  plane  coupler,  has  recently 
been  placed  in  service  on  a  number  of  steam  railway  pas- 
senger cars.  The  device,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
Universal  Car  and  Hose  Coupler  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


General  Arrangement  of  the  Universal  Car  and  Hose  Coupler 

provide-  for  no  vertical  adjustment  between  the  coupler  I 
and   tii  nector  blocks  are  directl  I   to  the 

ting  principle  oi  the  coupler  is  clearly  shown  in 

the    ilhl-tr.it  I  the   drawing,    whiih    shows    two  oi 

oupled  together,  it  will  be  seen  that  vertical  and 

lateral  adjustments  are  provided  for  by  an  intermedial 

tion  of  tin-  draw  bar.  hinged  to  the  main  draw  bar  by  a  large 
horizontal  pin       Id  the  end  of  tin-  the  coupler  head  in  turn 
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is  attached  by  a  vertical  pin  connection.  When  uncoupled 
the  coupler  head  is  supported  approximately  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  means  of  a  vertical  coil  spring  acting  on  an  ex- 
tension from  tin-  lower  side  of  the  intermediate  draw  liar. 

The  coupler  head  presents  a  rectangular  bearing  face  meas- 
uring approximately  11  in.  vertically  by  lo  in.  wide  over  all, 
the  width  of  the  bearing  surface  being  about  1  '4  in.  From 
the  left  half  of  the  rectangle  enclosed  by  this  bearing  projects 
a  tongue  which  is  tapered  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to 
provide  for  automatically  bringing  the  coupler  heads  into 
alinement  as  they  approach  each  other.  Within  the  right  half 
of  this  rectangle  is  a  pocket  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  op- 
posing coupler.  The  inside  vertical  face  of  this  tongue  is 
recessed  to  form  a  standard  M.  C.  B.  knuckle  contour  for 
use  in  interchange  with  standard  equipment.  A  horizontal 
opening  through  the  tongue  is  also  provided  for  the  so-called 
locking  lug  or  latch  which  is  attached  to  the  coupler  head  by 
a  lj-jj-in.  knuckle  pin.  A  cylindrical  pocket  8  in.  long  by 
l'/ts  in.  in  diameter  is  drilled  into  the  locking  lug  and  in  this 
recess  is  placed  a  1-in.  coil  spring  51  _•  ins.  long  acting  on  a 
1-in.  pin  projecting  beyond  the  back  side  of  the  lug.  This 
pin  acting  against  an  interior  surface  of  the  coupler  head 
automatically  maintains  the  lug  in  its  locking  position  in 
which  the  locking  or  latch  portion  of  the  lug  projects  out- 
ward through  the  side  wall  of  the  adjoining  coupler  head 
when  the  two  heads  are  locked.  In  coupling,  as  the  bearing 
faces  of  the  adjoining  coupler-  are  gathered  into  alinement, 
each  automatically  opens  the  latch  of  the  adjoining  head 
against  the  spring  compression  until  the  bearing  faces  come 
in  contact.  Each  latch  then  closes  into  an  opening  through 
the  side  wall  of  the  adjoining  coupler  head,  thus  locking  the 
two  heads  together.  In  uncoupling,  lateral  pressure  is 
brought  against  the  face  of  one  of  the  latches  where  it  pro- 
jects through  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  coupler  head,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  lever  arrangement,  thus  pushing  it  back 
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Universal   Couplers  in   Passenger   Service 

to  clear  the  locking  face  of  the  coupler  head  with  which  it  is 
engaged.  The  interior  surface  of  the  latch  end  of  the  lock- 
ing lug  engages  a  tail  projection  on  the  adjoining  lug  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  one  operation  moves  both  lugs  to  the  re- 
lease position. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  adjoining  coupler  heads  are 
permitted  no  freedom  of  movement  relative  to  each  other  when 
coupled  the  opposed  connector  blocks  are  attached  directly  to 
the  coupler  heads,  which,  thus  perform  the  function  of  aline- 
ment for  the  hose  connections.  All  that  is  required,  therefore 
in  the  hose  connector  feature  are  end  gasket  connections  lo- 
cated on  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  coupler  at  fixed  dis- 


tances below  its  horizontal  center  line.  These  connection- 
project  beyond  the  face  of  the  coupler,  in  which  position  they 
are  maintained  by  coil  springs  housed  within  a  connector 
bracket  which  is  attached  to  the  lower  face  of  the  coupler 
head. 

When  coupled,  the  compression  on  these  springs  main- 
tains a  tight  joint  between  the  adjoining  gaskets.  To  the 
rear  ends  of  the  connector,  pipes  are  secured  short  hose  con- 
nections lacing  from  the  various  train  line  pipes.  The  gasket 
ends  of  the  connector  pipes  are  arranged  to  receive  adapter 
couplings,  by  which  adapter  hose  can  be  readily  attached 
for  use  in  interchange  with  standard  equipment. 


Universal  Coupler  with  Guard  Arm  Applied  for  Interchange 
with  the  Standard  Car  and  Hose  Couplers 

To  provide  for  interchange  with  standard  vertical  plane 
couplers  a  casting,  corresponding  in  contour  with  the  guard 
arm  of  the  standard  coupler,  has  been  designed  to  fit  into  the 
receiving  pocket  of  the  Universal  coupler,  to  which  it  is  se- 
cured by  a  lug  on  its  lower  face.  This  lug  fits  in  a  cor- 
responding opening  through  the  bottom  of  the  coupler  head. 
One  of  the  illustrations  shows  this  casting  in  place. 

The  principle  purposes  in  the  design  of  this  coupler  are 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  going  between  cars  to  line  up 
coupler  heads  or  to  couple  air  and  steam;  to  interlock  the 
two  coupler  heads  in  such  a  way  that  the  draft  stresses  will 
be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  head;  to  eliminate  slack 
between  the  coupler  heads  and  to  keep  them  in  correct  aline- 
ment on  curves  as  well  as  on  straight  track. 


A   Narrow  Gage   Line  in   Venezuela 
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The  American  Association  of  Engineers  will  hold  its  fourth 
annual  railroad  conference  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  March  13, 
the  day  preceding  the  opening  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association. 

Hearings  before  Judge    K.    M.    Landis   in   the  controversj 
n    the    Pennsylvania   and    the    Railroad    Labor    Board, 
briefly  described   in  previous  issues  of   the   Railway  Age,  has 
again  been  postponed  from   February  17  to  February  20. 

Charges  of  manslaughter  against  the  engineman  and  fire- 
man of  the  Michigan  Central  train  which  collided  with  a 
New  York  Central  train  at  the  crossing  at  Porter,  Ind.,  last 
February,  causing  the  death  of  37  passengers,  were  dismissed 
in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Valparaiso,   Ind.,  on   February   13. 

The  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
at  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  Pittsburgh,  on  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 23.  Col.  H.  C.  Nutt,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Monongahela  Railway  will  present  a  paper  on  "Railwaj 
Transportation  in  the  A.  E.  F."  There  will  be  a  luncheon 
following  the  meeting. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company  has  bought  104 
electric  trucks  for  street  use.  and  now  has  in  service  more 
than  twelve  hundred  electric  wagons.  The  new  equipment 
is  for  service  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo.  It  is 
planned  to  run  the  New  York  trucks  on  a  24-hour  basis, 
using  interchangeable  batteries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ex- 
change of  batteries  will  require  less  time  than  to  till  tin- 
tanks  of  five-ton  gasoline  trucks. 

The  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey,  comprising  nine 
of  the  larger  systems,  represented  by  A.  D.  Oliphant  and 
acting    with    the    co-operation    0  men    and    farmers' 

organizations,  have  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersej 

-tor    Allen's    bill    repealing    the    full    crew    1 
that    State.      The    railroad    brotherhoods    appeared    in    force, 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr.    Oliphant    showed    that    since     1913    the    added    i 
railroad     operation     due     to     the     full     crew     law     aggri 

illO    in     New    Jersey,    while    last    year    it    amount,, I     to 

'0.     Pennsylvania  repealed  the  full  crew  law  last 

and    it   is   hoped    tli  1     « ill    do    < 

illphahi   emphasized   the   anomalous   situation    resulting 
from  different   laws  in   the  neighboring  States.     The   Allen  hill 
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C,  M.  &  St.  P.'s  Appeal  Dismissed 

The  appeal  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  from  the 
ruling  tining  H  E.  Byram,  president  of  the  road,  and  three  other 
officers  $100  on  each  of  25  charges  for  withholding  a  Chicago 
employee's  wages  for  time  spent  in  voting  on  election  day 
was  dismissed  on  February  8  by  the  State  Supreme  Court 
at  Springfield,  111.  The  court  ruled  that  as  the  prosecution 
was  under  the  criminal  code,  an  appeal  as  in  a  civil  case  was 
not  in  order. 

A.  S.  T.  M.  Annual  Meeting 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  hold  its 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Chalfontc-Haddon  Hall,  Atlan- 
tic City.  V  J.,  during  'he  week  beginning  June  26,  1922.  The 
ir^t  day  will  lie  , lev,  ted  to  committee  meetings  and  the  con- 
vention will  open  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  27,  closing  on 
Friday  evening,  June  30.  or  Saturdaj   morning,  July  1. 

Wage  Statistics  For  October 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of  wage 
statistics  for  October  indicates  an  increase  of  35,806  in  the  num- 
employees  as  of  the  middle  of  the  month  compared  with 
September  flu  t,  tal  compensation  increased  $12,630,137,  making 
a  total  of  $237,602,959  for  a  total  of  1.754.736  employees.  The 
report    for   the   Detroit.   Toledo  &    [ronton   is   not   included. 

I.C.C.  Reports  on  Accident  to  P.R.R.  Locomotive 

A  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
an  accident  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad  locomotive  2599,  which 
occurred  at  Gould  Mine,  Pa.,  December  6.  1921.  The  report 
States  that  the  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the 
locomotive  engineer,  was  caused  by  grooving  of  the  outer 
firebox  sheet  directly  above  the  mud  ring  in  conjunction  with 
fracture-,  of  the  staybolts  in  the  adjacent  area. 

Demonstration   of   Regan   Train   Control 

An    ,, per, in.  ,':     Automatic     Train 

system  o)   the  intermittent   electrical  contact   type  as  in- 
stalled on  the  main  line  of  the  Ri    i.   I  ila  ,i  X    Pacific 
between    Blue    Island    ind   Joint    was   made  on   February 
the  benefit  ol   railroad  officers  re|  ill  departments  which 
will  lu   affected  by  train  control  install 
demonstrated    in   connection   with   caution   signal   ind 

tin  was  stopped  automatical!)  at  '      itions  where  th, 
mdie.it,  the   return   trip   another    I  jiipped 

with   the   indication    type   of  apparatus   demonstrated   the   action 
■  t  tin  Blue  Island  and  Chicago 

Committee  to  Study  Train  Control 
Representatives  of  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  41'  railroads 
n    the    Interstate    Commerci    (  ommission's   pr, 
il  ordei  met  in  Chicago  on   (Tuesday,  Febru 
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chief  engineer  electric  traction,  New  York  Central;  C.  H. 
Morrison,  signal  engineer,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford; \V.  J.  Eck,  signal  and  electrical  superintendent,  Southern 
Railway;  R.  W.  Bell,  general  superintendent  motive  power, 
Illinois  Central,  and  C.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  machinery, 
Louisville  &  Nashville. 

It  was  also  concluded  that  those  roads  which  desire  to 
show  cause-  why  this  train  control  order  should  not  be  entered 
will  appear  individually  before  the  Commission  on  or  before 
March  15  and  that  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  should  request  the  Commission  to  name 
a  date  on  which  this  newly  created  committee  may  present 
its  testimony  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  order 
which  affect  all  carriers. 


No  Particular  Type  of  Train  Control 

Endorsed  by  I.C.C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  memorandum 
to  the  press,  referring  to  its  automatic  train  control  order,  saying : 
"It  has  come  to  the  commission's  notice  that  parties  interested 
in  particular  devices,  by  advertisements  and  other  representations 
in  stock-selling  activities,  are  giving  the  impression  to  the  public 
that  the  commission  approved,  and  ordered  carriers  to  install, 
their  particular  devices. 

"The  commission  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  its  order 
does  not  prescribe,  prefer,  or  indorse  any  particular  device  or 
type  to  be  used  by  any  carrier. 

"The  only  requirement  is  that  installation  shall  pass  certain 
technical  specifications  and  requirements  which  have  been  found 
to  be  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  devices  of  this 
character.  These  are  so  broad  as  to  afford  the  desired  freest 
field  of  opportunity  for  inventors  and  for  trying  out  all  automatic 
train  control  and  train  stop  devices." 

Tentative  Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  tentative 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  as 
of  June  30,  1915,  which  gives  a  final  value  for  the  carrier  property 
owned  of  $66,082,109  and  for  the  property  used  of  $69,206,753. 
This  is  less  than  the  outstanding  capitalization  on  the  valuation 
date,  $87,181,902,  but  since  that  time  additions  and  betterments 
have  been  made  and  the  company  has  been  reorganized.  The 
difference  between  the  property  owned  and  that  used  is  mainly 
represented  by  the  leased  property,  including  $4,000,000  for  that 
leased  from  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  The  total  mileage 
owned  was  1,012.  The  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  the  carrier 
property  owned,  exclusive  of  land,  was  given  as  $72,331,913  and 
the  cost  less  depreciation  as  $54,771,471. 

The  commission  has  also  announced  other  tentative  valuations 
as   follows : 

Used  Owned 

Newburgh  &  South  Shore  1917       $3,754,546       $3,272,897, 

Lake   Superior  &  Ishpeming   ..     1916  4,903,378  4,902,156 

Minneapolis  Western    1916  794,088  712,592 

Salt  Lake  &  Los  Angeles    ....     1916  353,903  315,391 

Both  the  Senate  Committee  on  interstate  commerce  and  the 
House  Committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  have  voted 
to  report  favorably  the  bills  striking  out  of  the  valuation  act 
the  provision  which  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  ascertain  and  report  the  so-called  "excess  cost  of  ac- 
quisition" of  land. 

The  Government's  Use  of  Jersey  Central  Locomotives 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  former  director  general  of  railroads,  when 
making  his  recent  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  at 
Washington  (Railway  Age,  February  11,  page  371)  quoted,  with 
inferences  unfavorable  to  the  road,  from  a  letter  written  by  Pres- 
ident W.  G.  Besler  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  directing  the  latter  to  have  certain 
locomotives  repaired  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  a  bill  for  the 
repairs  could  be  presented  to  the  government.  Writing  to  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Mr.  Besler  replies  to  Mr.  McAdoo  in 
part,  as  follows : 

"One   side  of   the   story  is   good   until   the   other   is   told.     Mr. 


Mc  \iIjo  glibly  states  that  the  railroads,  on  return  to  private 
operation,  endeavored  to  put  through  bills  and  charge  them  to 
the  government,  and  he  cites  the  Jersey  Central  as  a  particularly 
horrible   example. 

"Of  course  the  railroads  did  so,  for  the  reason  that,  under  the 
contract,  the  government  was  obligated  to  return  the  properties 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  takeir  over,  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Jersey  Central,  there  were  upwards  of  100  engines 
disabled,  worn  out,  and  out  of  service,  which  should  have  been 
repaired  by  the  director  general,  but  which  had  been  set  aside 
and  were  not  so  repaired,  why  should  not  the  railroads  send  such 
engines  to  engine  builders  for  rebuilding,  and  to  be  placed  in 
working  condition?  They  had  been  worn  out  in  26  months  of 
government  operation,  and  had  not  been  repaired.  Is  there 
anything  improper  in  the  thought  that  the  government  should 
repair  them,  or  at  least  pay  for  the  bills  on  account  of  such  re- 
pairs? These  bills  have  not  yet  been  paid!  It  is  one  of  the 
claims  against  the  government  for  failure  in  the  matter  of  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  which  we  hope  and  intend,  if  possible,  to  make 
the  government  pay,  as  required  by  its  obligation  in  the  contract." 


Hoover,  Daugherty  and  Trade  Associations 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  in  a  memorandum  to  the  at- 
torney general  has  expressed  his  views  on  trade  associations  and 
has  asked  the  attorney  general  for  an  informal  expression  of 
his  opinion  regarding  the  legality  of  certain  activities  of  such 
associations. 

Secretary  Hoover's  view  in  the  main  seems  to  be  that  the 
trade  association  has  a  legitimate  field  but  that  care  is  needed 
to  prevent  abuses.  He  emphasizes  particularly  that  information 
regarding  production,  capacity,  wages,  consumption  and  the  like 
should  be  given  for  publication  to  the  daily  and  business  press 
before  it  is  given  to  members  and  that  any  information  obtained 
be  made  public  and  not  kept  for  the  exclusive  information  of 
members  of  the  association.  Some  of  the  points  upon  which  the 
attorney  general   was  asked  to  express  an  opinion  are,   in  brief: 

1.  May  a  trade  association  provide  for  its  members  a  uniform  system 
of  cost  accounting,  provided  that  costs  so  arrived  at  are  not  furnished 
to    the    members    of    the    association? 

2.  May  a  trade  association  work  for  uniformity  in  the  use  of  trade 
phrases    and    trade    names? 

3.  May  it  arrange  for  uniform  grading  of  product,  standard  contracts, 
standard  processes  and  co-operate  with  its  members  in  eliminating  waste- 
ful   processes? 

4.  May  it  collect  credit  information  about  customers,  provided  a  black- 
list   is    not    established? 

5.  May    it   handle,  insurance    for    its    members? 

6.  May    it,    with    its    members,    engage    in    co-operative    advertising? 

7.  May  it  engage  in   welfare   work  among  the   emploves   of  its  members? 

8.  May    it    handle    legislative    matters    in    behalf    of    its    members? 

9.  May  it  undertake  to  bring  about  closer  co-operation  between  its 
members    and    federal    and    state    government? 

10.  May  the  association  collect  statistics  from  members  about  volume  of 
production,  capacity  to  produce,  wages,  consumption  of  product  at  home 
and  abroad  distribution  of  product?  May  a  summary  by  districts  be 
prepared   from   these   statistics   and   given   to   the    secretary   of   commerce? 

11.  May  price  statistics  be  compiled  and  given  only  to  the  secretary  of 
commerce? 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  has  replied  that  cost  accounting 
uniformity  would  be  objectionable  only  if  uniform  costs  were 
assumed  by  the  members  of  the  association  for  factors  entering 
into  the  selling  price.  Certain  phases  of  Mr.  Hoover's  proposal 
about  co-operative  advertising,  too,  the  attorney  general  said, 
would  well  be  modified  slightly.  Regarding  the  other  proposals 
he  could  see  no  objection  provided  there  was  no  tendency  to 
curtail  production,  enhance  price  or  suppress  competition.  He 
emphasized,  however,  that  this  view  was  tentative. 


Hearing  on  Authority  to  Permit  Acquisition  of  Control 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  a  hearing 
at  Washington  on  February  28  at  which  interested  parties  may 
express  their  views  on  the  question  that  has  arisen  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  West  Virginia  case  as  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mission to  grant  the  application  for  permission  to  acquire  the 
control  of  the  West  Side  Belt  under  paragraph  2  section  5  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act.  The  questions  to  be  considered  at 
the  hearing  are : 

(1)  May  one  carrier  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers or  property  subject  to  the  act  acquire  control  of  another  such 
carrier  or  carriers  by  any  of  the  methods  specified  in  para- 
graph 2,  section  5  of  said  act  without  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  commission,  as  provided  in  said  paragraph? 
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Operating  Statistics  of  Large  Steam  Roads — Selected  Items  for  the  Month  of  November,  1921, 

Freight    service 


Locomotive-miles 


Average  f *- 

miles  of  Principal 

road  Train-             and 

Region,  road  and  year                        operated  miles           helper 

England   Region: 


Average  number  of  locomotives  on 
Ton-miles  (thousands)  line  daily 

Gross  Net 


Per     Excluding       Revenue 
Loaded        cent    locomotive        and  non-  Service- Unser-  Per  cent  un- 
Uhousands)   loaded  and  tender         revenue       able     viceable  serviceable  Stored 


my 

1921 

394 

251,928 

273,418 

33,417 

4,679 

65.7 

246,283 

97,897 

114 

30 

20.8 

394 

288,294 

307,069 

31,127 

4,753 

65.3 

266,073 

116,430 

120 

51 

20.3 

B.ston   &   Maine.    

.1921 

5  71.251 

641.453 

53,972 

12,256 

67.5 

644,718 

261,124 

327 

129 

28.3 

- 

674,504 

742,560 

66,044 

12,723 

67.7 

729,212 

329,515 

357 

111 

23.7 

1 

X.    V.,    N.    II.    &    11 

1921 

1,960 

444,960 

487,025 

28,064 

11,332 

68.9 

572.639 

242.845 

304 

84 

21.6 

37 

!'>J0 

1,959 

497,446 

515,583 

46.413 

10,187 

68.4 

552,390 

317 

1-18 

27.1 

5 

akes    Region : 

1921 

880 

347,311 

460,788 

34,521 

8,921 

61.9 

591,405 

293,973 

271 

45 

14.3 

104 

■ 

ssl 

401,002 

572,876 

37,889 

9,711 

n!.7 

681,317 

273 

41 

12.9 

37 

Del.,   Lack,   .S;   Western.  . 

.1921 

533.112 

042.245 

117,417 

15,222 

66.0 

856,897 

392,628 

3C1 

62 

17.0 

14 

1920 

583,438 

707,453 

133,206 

16,607 

66.5 

987,411 

481,206 

312 

79 

20.3 

Eric    (inc.   Chic.   *   Erie) 

.1921 

1,044,876 

1,163,869 

52,499 

3 1 ,04  7 

59,6 

1,951,171 

819,967 

-74 

174 

23.3 

*32 

1920 

1,178,956 

1.321,360 

1,028,789 

110 

15.8 

3 

Lehigh    Valley 

.1921 

1,430 

610,085 

668,662 

66,645 

16.193 

60.8 

438 

124 

32.4 

106 

1920 

1,430 

620,705 

691,872 

60,767 

16,673 

64.0 

547.245 

401 

193 

33.4 

82 

n     Central 

1921 

47-7,653 

483,669 

19,140 

13,534 

62.9 

743.560 

^22 

90 

21.8 

si 

1920 

496,560 

516,889 

19,667 

14.530 

64.8 

806,501 

347,596 

308 

110 

26.3 

30 

Mew   York   Central 

1921 

5.655 

1,789,278 

2,009,801 

141,313 

59,516 

62.1 

3,486,744 

1,498.918 

1,036 

581 

35.9 

224 

1920 

2,175,095 

2,489,669 

193,143 

70,536 

63.5 

4,403,171 

2,097,956 

in 

(.») 

|i. 

(') 

V   V.,  Chic.  &   St.   1      . 

.1921 

572 

326,947 

328,024 

563 

9,727 

65.8 

507,951 

196,673 

120 

36 

35.5 

4. 

1920 

573 

357,309 

359,504 

897 

9,870 

64.9 

537.139 

108 

58 

35.11 

19 

Marquette 

1921 

2,191 

359,494 

369,593 

6,687 

8,352 

64.3 

456,918 

157 

51 

4 

2,208 

347,827 

357,665 

5,091 

7,920 

68.8 

435.435 

205,197 

163 

38 

18.7 

Pitta   i   Lake  Eric 

1921 

228 

92,180 

1,036 

2,946 

60.8 

215,420 

120,573 

64 

21 

- 

8 

1920 

225 

170,696 

1,624 

6,029 

69.3 

10 

12.6 



597,690 

632,93s 

8,540 

15.643 

853,848 

376,596 

68 

19.7 

1920 

2,418 

649,401 

667,160 

16,131 

75. 

431,161 

268 

70 

20.8 

Baltii                          ..... 

1921 

5,185 

1.S52.404 

137,125 

41,340 

59.7 

1,289,523 

1,014 

359 

26.1 

199 

1920 

5,154 

2,049,251 

2,317,994 

116,340 

49,685 

M  E 

1,465,222 

1,795.327 

247 

18.6 

Central   si   V    1 

375.475 

302.599 

5,723 

59.5 

374,199 

179.514 

48 

is. 7 

'    8 

1920 

679 

334.155 

363,581 

6,695 

210 

56 

• 

item  111.  . . 

.1921 

1.131 

238,636 

241, 351 

3.155 

57.5 

545.955 

123 

48 

40 

19JH 

1.131 

31  H.331 

4,869 

6,887 

61.3 

456.043 

14S 

41 

213 

Si     1. 

.1021 

3.3S7 

678,065 

4.475 

17,231 

57.7 

1,095,08! 

536 

121 

37.1 

725,557 

758,380 

1,080 

19,710 

61.5 

1.287,435 

613.049 

514 

94 

23.1 

i 

.1921 

837 

5.906 

3,665 

62.8 

207,120 

108,860 

98 

10 

1920 

146.5f>'> 

166,345 

1H.74S 

4.335 

68.2 

325,349 

94 

13 

12.2 

1921 

395 

8.835 

532 

58.2 

11.77" 

37 

9 

19.9 

395 

47,298 

59,381 

11,695 

568 

62.0 

10,667 

40 

7 

15.2 

1921 

4,392,835 

4.804.3511 

365,393 

1"7. mis 

59.9 

7,486,712 

.54  1 

905 

26.3 

10,838 

5,605,611 

439,873 

124,243 

64.2 

8,471,278 

4,536.443 

2,265 

820 

36.6 

18 

Phila.   &    Reading 

1921 

1,119 

542.405 

608,540 

752293 

60.O 

889,145 

363 

78 

17.6 

136 

1920 

1,119 

715.351 

830,371 

109,694 

16,736 

1.5.1 

291 

93 

24.2 

1 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 

1921 

697,053 

770,665 

20.134 

19,284 

54.0 

1,512.415 

430 

118 

31.5 

■ 

.'n.Uii 

23.415 

59.2 

1,809,158 

401 

135 

1921 

2.222 

731,130 

888.403 

19,359 

55.4 

1,502,777 

788,360 

585 

115 

16.4 

164 

1920 

899,348 

1,139,756 

40,808 

22,556 

59.8 

1,790,738 

178 

36.1 

44 

Southern    Region: 

Atlantic  Coast   Line 

1921 

4,911 

590.297 

595,496 

9,655 

13,019 

63.3 

290 

102 

21..  1 

4,887 

665,747 

670,410 

10,635 

14,296 

64.7 

281 

142 

53.1. 

1921 

205,817 

206,816 

2,873 

4,341 

70.3 

218,906 

111 

25 

IS  6 

ii 

19  'n 

1,913 

1  !7,71  ' 

3.711 

65.0 

115.157 

Hi. 

15 

11.2 

I.    C.    fine.    \ 

1921 

6,151 

1,593,930 

33,785 

40,359 

60.8 

2,565,099 

744 

85 

1920 

6,151 

1,010,700 

39,443 

45.164 

59.9 

115 

13.7 

Me     &     Nashville. 

1,474,968 

1,571,596 

56.561 

25.045 

58.7 

567 

93 

14.1 

11 

1,529,706 

1,658,250 

57,373 

nl. 5 

798.068 

135 

19.0 

Seaboard    Air    Line 

3.537 

119,805 

8,697 

'.s  7 

IIS, 770 

169 

88 

34  1 

3.537 

429.593 

9.176 

72.1 

173 

86 

.1.1.5 

1921 

1.334.024 

34.173 

27,385 

66.1 

1,461,568 

604.256 

869 

240 

1  1 

6."4  3 

1.4.1.1.7S1 

890 

217 

' 

'        V. 

S.578 

20,843 

28.379 

M.5 

1,623,799 

256 

55 

S.323 

27,137 

C„M       &.     Si 

1,441,977 

1.47V. 36li 

61,838 

62.1 

216 

1.770,517 

86,007 

60.9 

696 

306 

1 

u 

68.3 

114,965 

150 

368,885 

15,492 

6,161 

(.5.1 

163 

50 

15 



39.690 

1,577,641 

613 

170 

117 

39.709 

63.7 

835.31') 

M 

6,61  ' 

68.3 

501,684 

222,107 

59 

14.5 

14 

''.5  IS 

13.919 

63.0 

121,369 

336 

76 

930,477 

60,636 

31.71.4 

IM 

1,126.742 

72,884 

138 

20.8 

•  ..h    K.   R    {«   Nav 

29.868 

119,136 

31 

268,733 

31.411 

5.318 

314.757 

41 

1.1.74.716 

86.576 

10,684 

57.8 

861,015 

61.0 

' 

344 

1,010 

r.,974 

440.745 

5 

6.660 

6.813 

197,167 

.1 

5S.0 

16,180 

59.7 

11.913 

63.9 

168 

30.5 

6 

74 

9 

84.141 

7.171 

64.9 

101,0*1 

74 

59  1 

176 

56 

8 

189 

13 

0 

1.861.480 

SI5.4M 

\99 

162 

i 

61  ■ 

41  | 

123 

10 

68.7SK 

430 

134 

I 

5.247 

609 

314.(79 

1.11.245 

'I6 

i.l 

i.i 

159.599 

148.0.14 

IM 

i 

111! 

49 

44 

7.904 

181.512 

11.1 

31.6 

1 

' 

9S.637 

43 

11.4 

107 

34 

•4    1 

4 

1.594,190 

608.194 

19.1 

178 

1.186.06.' 

18,411 

l-I 

.10  0 

100 

14 

63  « 

401. IS* 

108 

- 

101 

1 

' 

- 

67.1 

192 

T 

1 

■ 

81 

.19.9 

2 

■     from    My    1. 

.V      Shi 

revepot 

February  18,  1922 
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Compared  with  November,  1920,  for  Roads  with  Annual  Operating  Revenues  above  $25,000,000. 

^  Pounds 

Average  number  of  freight  cars  on  line  daily  Net  ton-  ofcoalper    _„„„„„,.. 

"  _j^Z -^  per  train.  Net  miles  L(O00gro6S    rassengei 

Percent  excluding  Nit  tons  Net  ton-  Car-  per  ton-miles,    , *~ 

un.  locomo-  tons  per  miles  miles  mile  including  Passenger 

service-  live  and  per  loaded  per  per  of  road  locomotive  Train-  train 

Region.  read  and  year  Foreign        Total  able  Stored  tender  train  car  car-day  car-day  per  day  and  tender  miles  car-mile, 

New  England  Region:  2  _00  97  J89  209  304  286  8,28-1  217        297,481  1,903,600 

Boston     ft     Albany.. ..1921          3,154  a .1 JJ         8,28/  /.;  u  y  ^  ^  9  ^  1.955,589 

go,        i6'732  17  299       34031  18  6  .  1,129  457  21.3  256  17.8  3,526  158        789,055  4,302,13b 

Boston    'v    M;"ne ?5o         8961  23134       32295  10  29  081  489  25.9  340  19.4  4,449  ...         854,538  4,620,303 

v     v      v     ,,     ,    „            99Y       2200^  19196       41  198  2    6  152  1,287  546  21.4  196  13.3  4,131  164      1,022,853  6,442,298 

H.  Y..N.  H.  &H....192.       23,002  19,196       41,198  21.0  a  i,«/  ^  ^  ^  aJ  ^  M]      ll04jOM  6,917.944 

';-al1^^e,^"Muds<,n..l92,          9!o43  6,87        15.830  9.6  262  ,703  846  33  0  6.9  30.4  11,30  195         185.409  921,93, 

Del.  Lac,  .Western.                 l|  |              !  |  ;■  |  «|  751  25.8  553  323,3,60  ,S7         480.303  3,291,054 

KrieUnc.n,*.,).      2          j§  .             |  if  2..04  jig  785  26  4  478  30  3  12  101  156        657,195  4,6,6,9  4 

,   u    u     •■  ,1                        99?       27600  10033       37633  15  2  1281  1667  767  28.9  414  23.6  10,903  174        347,786  2,567,021 

Leh.gh     1  alley     1921       27,600  0,033       37,633  15.2  i,«i  100/  /   /  lg5  12  2757j003 

r     ,r  1           192^       17377  7^01       34578  19  1  ...  =57  602  21.3  277  20.7  5,241  145        565,818  5,071,190 

M.ch.gan     Central 921        17,377  17.201       34,578  19.1  ,-5/  ou-  02  5  225  327 

,.         v     1    r-     ,     1          M,        76797  V'  39u     199187  228  7  450  949  838  25  2  387  24.7  8,835  132     2,255,415  17,902,558 

New  York  Central.... 1921       76.79  52,390      29.187  22  8  ,,4>o  1,949  »3»  za  ^  ^  2i242,862  i8,08l,303 

v     \      ra,:,     •;    S,    r    19M         35  8  5  058         8  576  7  5  767  1,554  602  20.2  764  57.4  11,458  115          86,084  486,863 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  &  St.  L.  1921         3,518  a,058         8,576  /a  aa,  ^  SJJ  ?(j  _  g62n 

Pero  Marquette    |            f  l?fS       > gg  >g  »0  ,271  595  2,6  300  18.2  3  253  161        285,180  1,4  3.     0 

,,„,    &LakeKrie...|       1,  |         |f|  «.,  ,,370  gg  1,308  40  9  149  6  0  17  634  93        106  647  550,035 

„    ,      ,                               \H1       n'485  12621       2*1M  111  649  L429  630  24  1  521  31.7  5,192  172        514,098  2,729.478 

VfabMh     }??J        ^ifi  19151        5s;067  9b  131  1,392  664  26.2  573  29.8  5,944  188         567,146  3,000,082 

*^aS«^3g       62^07  36,065       98,472  .2.7  .0,063  1.551  744  3,2  437  23  5  8 2,1  200     ,.308.3,6  8,805,065 

Centra,  CN.1 -g  |       1  |  }|  ^.029  g  656  31.4  ^  11.9  ,8  819  179        314,610  1.53^,77 

Chicago  ft  Eastern  111.  |         ll  ^                !  »  MO.  i'.^I  682  29.8  321  ,8  7  4  800  184        230  812  1457  199 

CCCftSt.! I         igg  g»      K  i||  M-  ||?  -  -  -  28.7  6,978  142        ,6869  4,196,908 

Plain     Toliet    V   Fast'n   19~>1          9  572  4,259        13,831  8.3  534  2,197  1,155  40.9  262  10.2  4,337  13/            (:  (') 

I.lgm,  Jol.et  &   hast  n.   9-1          W  .  ._  .  ^3  ,33  73nj  ()  <*} 

ti      j                        1091           101;  4  5S1           6  516  SI  146  656  252  22.1  60  4.7  995  346         184,531  1,011,356 

Long    Island     1921         1,935  4,aS           6,516  a.i  6ab  £*  z  m  ,  055,410 

_*-. «...  I  a  ,5  g  »|i  .g  «  g  B  m  a  »  ;|:|  »  qgg  S|S| 

Phila     &    Reading 921        24  425  14  735       39,160  4.5  1,802  1,639  839  35.5  387  18.2  13,551  183         477,101  2,251,520 

rn.ta.    i.    Keacing...      ^^       ^.^  2%fl66       39,353  5.6  ...  1,656  92(/  39.3  5a7  22.5  19,599  ...         524,311  2,349,342 

Pocahontas  Region:  51  22  g  ,n  254  144        432,333  2,415,194 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio....  1921       38,297  13.874       5-1/1  lov  -.70  -5  4U  ^  _        442JM  2,494,295 

xt     «_«     ,    m    ,              }0,?       ™  7«  7745        37  507  72  645  5oS5  078  40.7  701  31.0  11,827  190         397,711  2,505,571 

Norfolk  &   Western...  1921       29;758  ^,749       37,507  7.-  6  2,055  1,0/8  4U.g  ^  ^  ^  _            398;W  VMi9M 

Southern   Region:  .,.,        ,.  ,,,  ,<■  c  ,  ...  d,t  1Q7  07?  217  1745  139        750,886  4,848,203 

Atlantic  Coast   Line...  1921       21,936  9,597       31,533  15.5  ,44  435  19.7  272  2    7  1745  139  ^  $,       , 

Central  or  Georgia....  I       ^  'i             ^ go  H.9  ...  g  458  217  419  274  1647  153        301.875  1,540,356 

1.C.(„ic.Y.&M.V,.                3!  2,|         6i7  5  6.225  |  711  28.0  589  34  6  6  12,  154     1.392,331  8,105,27a 

LouisviHe,  Nashville.                 |  !  |         |  21.5  91  |  5,5  30.3  483  27  2  5  040  181        928  849  5  361,007 

Seaboard  Air  Un,...               !|  !            |  ■«  ;;;  ',  «  21.0  289  20,  1721  194        55,622  3,306.370 

*—  ^ il  ii  li  IS  li  ^  Ss  3s  §s  »  sj  ^  :15  \w&  ^:« 

Northwestern  Region:  70  Q  ^  47Q  ,,5  321  222  2jfi53  192     1576,872  9,591,038 

C-    **    N-    W i„;n       ,T'r47  4;'272       79119  7.3  2,900  1145  536  27.9  399  23.0  3,797  ...      1,666.439  10,4a9.719 

r      M     a  St    P>            Jfl?       4    963  26:948       72,ln  1W  '...  280  548  24.0  361  24.2  2,396  184     1,471.743  8,889,891 

C,    M.    St    St.    P J9-1        «,voa  -    ,g                 ,  ,  3     7g  1,414, ,05  8,961,109 

C     St    P     M    &  O         19?1         3'582  1  !;S12       1,094  I2I  1,264  lfm  397  21.7  254  17.1  2  220  188        301,776  1,724,668 

C,  St.  P.,  M.  St  U 19-1          a,an-  "'JJS        ,2 'g4g  140  '729  994  495  24.3  389  24.6  2,893  ...         311,546  1,914,811 

xt      u                      '109^        li'nii  34S7       5454  8  9  ."!  1491  610  24  9  394  26.6  2  635  186         973,310  5,751,6,0 

Great    Northern    1921       41,039  13,487       54,5-6  8.9  ,491  010  974394  6,059,228 

r-r™!  I  I  ft  s  a  is  s  s  i  k  n  i  n  if 

0;^r,-:i  1  1  «  S  «  i;i  B  i  I  S  8  -  «  BBI 

Chicago.   Alton 2g  |              |  |.  1,87  g  529  26.,  386  25  3  5  997  197        283.198  1,622,905 

Chic,   Bur,.   .  Quincy.                4  |  ^           |  «  1,200  ^  657  27.5  485  30  4  3  6,9  179     ,487  477  9.495.433 

eh,.. Rock !s,.&p,         ;  :       :  %  gg  ^  «  «6  ?o.;  ^  «  l:|||:||f  |j 

nenve'r  X-  Rio  Trande     921          ''^44  5,312       17  556  9.9  1,136  ,  161  516  25  6  251  15.6  1.699  247        222,170  }.*92.132 

Western      °                   1920         8  592  8  976       17  568  5.7  925  1,205  572  28.0  382  21.0  258  ...         222,931  ,554.041 

O^/of  Short  Line...  .,921          ^405  5  696       13  101  3.9  1,135  137,  591  28.2  577  34.6  .  |        |;  |  .^ 

Southern     Pacific 2,|  18.'60>       40,974  6^5  2,230  1.563  589  23  1  529  39  1  3,06  160     ,.267,776  10,14, 

Union    Pacific                     921        u'lll  10.232       W'.OSO  6.4  3,177  Ifol  604  24.3  936  62.8  6,406  174        877,975  6,907,116 

Union    Pacific 1921       14,bib  ^.^       ^.^  fi7  32fi7  Mfjs  M4  ,fi  3  ]070  fi5  ,  8031  180        8/9,854  7,427,239 

Southwestern   Region:  19905  43  917  14?9  593  244  359  24.2  2,309  146         188,233  1,088,557 

Galf.  Colo.  &  Santa  Fe  1921         7,300  4,905       1,205  4.3  917  4  93  24.4  359  24;j 

Missouri,  Kan.  ft  Tex.  'of         7.42  6,596       14,138  7.5  2,964  ,,496  569  22.7  335  2.1  4  142        263  607  1964,204 

Mo      Kan     &  Tex     of     9?1             3  »: Ul       l^SO  48  2,376  $2  45?  22.2  244  17.9  1.890  173        262,168  1,628,904 

Mo.,   Kan.   &  Tex.   of  19-i            JU_=  »'•  66  25  3  3,9  20  7       2,610  ...        283,333  J.967,142 

Tex.                                  1920             ^yo  iv;S,        ii,;;  J,  t  no  1  «i  C7Q  let  174  230  2791  171         901,920  5,406,1/5 

Missouri   Pacific 1921       29.444  24,723       54,167  8.3  3,418  ,326  579  25.3  374  23.J  2./91  1/1  5611.363 

S^i  Paf  chines  !|?         g|       jgg       |g  ^  -71  }.|  499  26.6  359  22.4       2.570  145         525.512  3,390,129 

T^lpacinc .921         5  058       ^863       12  921  17.7  ...  1.167  443  21.2          323  24;|       »g          169        |1;|2S  1,887.116 
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Does    said    paragraph    authorize    the    acquisition    b 

Mich  carrier  oi  title  to  the  physical  property  of  another  such 
carrier  cither  by  deed  or  by  lease  in  perpetuity,  the  transaction 
.■mounting  to  "consolidation  into  a  single  system  for  ownership 
and  operation."  but  not  involving  the  creation  of  a  new  corpora 
tion  or  change  in  the  corporate  identity  of  either? 

one    such    carrier    controlling    51    per    cent,    of    the 
in    another    such    carrier    acquire   additional    voting 
by  the  purchase  of  an  additional  percentage  of  such  other 
carrier's    securities    without    securing    the    approval    of    the    Com- 
mission   under    said    paragraph? 

(4)    May    one    such    carrier    purchase    less    than    a    controlling 
urities    of    another    such    carrier    where    such 
purchase    will    not    in    and    of    itself    give    the   purchaser    control 
without  securing  such  approval  under   said  paragraph? 

I  on  with  an  application  for 
authority    to    acquire    control    bj  cribe   as   a   condition 

said  lease  that  the  applicant  shall  not  during 
the   lifi  ise   part   with  its   control   over  the  lessi 

viously   acquired   by   the   acquisition   of   capital   stock?^ 

mmission    in    authorizing    acquisition    of    con- 
manner   prescribe  conditions   with   respect  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  control  in  another  man 

What    conditions,    generally,    may    the     Commission     im 
mder    paragraph    -\    section    5.    in    authorizing   the   acquisi 
lion   of   control    in   tin-   manner   therein    prescribed? 


Employees  Invited  to  Think 
Charles  G.  O'Neal,  receiver  of  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western, 
a  200-mile  railroad  in  Oklahoma,  has  issued  a  circular  an- 
nouncing to  employees  that  cash  prizes  are  to  be  offered  to 
employees  for  ideas  and  suggestions  -which  can  be  used  to 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the  road.  The 
circular  says,  in  part: 

.  .  .  Your  automobile  can  run  for  a  while  without  gasoline. 
going  down  hill,  hut  to  go  up-grade  you  must  step  on  the  gas. 
Any  old-fashioned  plant  can  continue  to  make  money  when 
husincss  is  nourishing,  hut  in  these  times,  the  most  expensive, 
modern  equipment  will  not  save  any  enterprise  which  ignores 
the  importance  of  the  human  element,  and  the  elimination  of 

unnecessary 

ery     member    of    the    railroad's    organization, 

think    and     work     and     become    a     full    member    of 

organization     from     which     he     derives     a     livelihood,    the 

I     cash    prizes    and    other    suitable 

jesting     methods     that     will     pro- 

to  the  railroad Let  us  remember  that 

,n    t-    ..nly    better    than    another    when    he    behaves    himself 

■  .1  man  and  woman  their  equality 
nol   enough     we  must  live 
Ip  live,  in    America. 
Your  employer  must  be  able  t<.  make  ends  meet   in 

il I  onditions 

,:  in  its  uttno  i  detail. 
msiness  pra 
ill    members    •  •!    the    team,    from   the 
high.    ■  office  boy,   may  bi 

id  w  lut.-\  it  useful  i.l.  a-  In    linn 
■    ■  r  inspiriting  or  ch  .  A  lol 

rammed   full   of   knowledge,  don'l    put   it 

in   tb 

but    il  I  ill    thai    know  -    tb.'    "w  by"    as 

onlj    .  oiin    through  the 
truth. 

thing 

■ 

■ 

tb.it    will    pi 

not  limited 

•  ,•  ■ 

en.    full 

i  going 


ii hi    ' ■  .     ir  .ii'ii.      :n. i    im  ..'      hi Illl I .UN 


Traffic  News 


^iiiiii iimmiimiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiituiitiiiiiiiiiii mm uiiiniiiiiimii miimiiiiiminmiiiiiiiF 

I  I.  Strunk  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  for  the 
Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing F.  H.  Thyer,  who  is  now  in  the  sales  department  of  the 
company. 

Robert   I.   Pierce,   formerly  with  the   Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 
my,    Akron,    Ohio,    has    been    appointed    manager    of    the 
Traffic    Bureau    of    the    Terre    Haute    I  Ind. |    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce. 

Reductions  in  round-trip  summer  tourist  rates  to  the  Pacific 

pproximating  a  cut  of  $20  were  announced  by  Western 

roads   at   Chicago   on    February    15.      Roads   east   of   Chicago 

have  also  agreed  on  new  reduced  summer  tourist  fares,  which 

will  soon  be  announced. 

The  Ohio  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  has  set  February 
18,  as  the  date  for  beginning  an  investigation  of  coal  freight  rates 
within  the  state.  The  action  follows  a  request  of  Governor  Da- 
\  is.  who  asked  for  the  hearing  to  ascertain  whether  the  rates  are 
excessive  and  are  contributing  to  the  inactivity  of  the  Ohio  coal 
mines. 

Western  roads  have  announced  reduced  summer  tourist  rates 
to  mid-western  points  for  1922  which  are  approximately  the 
same  as  those  in  effect  before  the  increase  of  1920.  The  rate- 
from  Chicago  will  be  on  the  basis  of  one  and  one-tenth  of  the 
present  one-way  Fares,  and  of  one  and  one- fourth  for  the  round 
trip  from  Missouri  river  points. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  1922:  President,  O.  S.  Dustin,  general  traf- 
n.iger,  Ashley  &  Dustin  Line;  vice-presidents,  W.  S\  Rod- 
ger (Detroit  United  Line);  George  R.  Dawson  (Mulkey  Salt 
Company);  secretary,  T.  R.  Cochrane.  (Wabash);  treasurer,  J. 
\    Ferguson   (G.   P.)      M  cecutive  committee.  K.  0 

i  \i    i    .  .    W.   S.  Cr..wl    (Michigan   Alkali  Company) 

The    !  I  Si     Paul,   Minn.,  on   February  7. 

elected  the  following  officers:   President,  1*.  R.  Flanagan,  assist- 

eral  freight  agent,  I  il  Western;  vice-president, 

Foster  Hannaford  (Noyes  Brother-  X  Cutler);  secretary,  Charles 

\      Liggett     (S'l      Paul      Vssociati ;     treasurer.     F,    II.    Parker. 

(G    N.)  ;  directors,  C    S    Beach   (Finch,  Van  Slyck  &  U 
ville);    11    G    Costello    (Yung-Graj    Lumber  Company);   M.    P 

'■I     .-.  Ml  ufkin    (St     Paul    Foundry   Com 

p.iny  I  :    II.    Mueller    (St,    Paul     Vssociatton) . 

Tin    '  it    Western   has   served   notice   on   competing 

,i   ii    u  .11   plai  e  in  een  <  fcicago  and   St.    Paul. 

$1  50  less   than 

thei   lines      ["he  C.  G    \\    sought  ■  yeai  ago  t..  place 
such  .i   differential    in   effect   but   its  application   to  the   Wi 

,  iation  ha  d  by  its  competitors.     The 

on   during   the 

past   yeai       ["he  <     < ,    \\     operate."   fewer  trains  t..  these  points 

than  its  competitors    md  does  not  run  through  and  beyond  as  do 

S    North   Western  and  the  Chicago,   Milwaukei    S 

it.  competitors  but 

they  do  not  admit  that  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  differential ; 

(hey    v  "I    immigrant 

privileges      Whether  the  pi  I     cause  furthet 

senger    fare   cuts   in   the   west    is   problematical. 

Valuation   of   Baggage   Compulsory 
Passengers   on   the   Southern    Pacific,   beginning   on    March    1. 
required  to  place  a  valuation  on  all  ba  la  chargi 

.11  be  made  l.n    ..nil  $100  of  vain,    or   tiaction  I 

tablished    limit  00       I'hc   change    is,   in   effect, 

that    inaugurated    SOfflC    time    lino     by    the    Chicago, 

Burlin  ing  adhesive  stamps 

t",,r    th  wW    he    followed       The    new    plan 

ments  in  the  states  of  Cal- 
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Januarv 

Tanuarv 

December 

1922 

1921 

1921 

1,052,872 

1,172,873 

985,262 

766,602 

1,058,127 

801,796 

542,558 

470,704 

532,597 

744,768 

910,260 

626,377 

619,76-' 

S  14,491 

654,987 

331,871 

451,879 

307,520 

466,495 

606,602 

450,465 

101,779 

156,564 

107,107 

221,346 

99,038 

169,811 

4,848,053 

5,740,538 

4,635,922 

Atlantic  City  as  a  Winter  Resort 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  that  travel  from  New  York 
to  Atlantic  City  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  this  year  assumed  huge 
proportions.  On  Friday,  February  10,  the  Atlantic  City  Limited, 
an  all-Pullman  extra-fare  train,  was  run  in  eight  sections,  carry- 
ing a  total  of  2,065  passengers,  and  on  Saturday,  February  11, 
the  same  train  was  run  as  an  extra  in  eight  sections  and  carried 
2,043  passengers,  a  total  of  4,108  for  the  two  days. 

Returning  on  Monday,  the  13th,  the  New  York  Limited, 
an  extra-fare  all-Pullman  train,  was  run  in  seven  sections, 
carrying  1,564  passengers.  Other  regular  trains  on  the  13th 
carried  2,173  additional  passengers  from  Atlantic  City  to 
\'e\v  York. 

Anthracite  Shipments  in  January- 
Cold  waves  during  January,  left  their  impress  in  the  shape 
of  increased  shipments  of  anthracite  during  that  month,  there 
being  a  gain  of  212,131  tons  over  December,  1921,  although  the 
total  January  shipments  were  892,485  tons  less  than  in  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year,  due  in  part  to  the  continued  in- 
dustrial depression.  The  January  record  of  the  Anthracite  Bu- 
reau of  Information  shows  4,848,053  gross  tons  is  a  decrease 
from  the  1921  average  of  about  14  per  cent. 
Shipments   by  originating  carriers   were  as   follows : 


L.    V 

C.  of   N.    T . . . . 

D.  L.    &    W... 

U.   &  II 

Penna 

Erie     

N.  Y.  O.  &  \V. 
I..  8  N.  E 


Coal  Production 

Production  of  coal  continues  to  increase,  according  to  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  February  4  is  estimated  at  9,708,000  net 
tons,  an  increase  of  88,000  tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
week.  In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago, 
the  increase  was  1,576,000  tons. 

Central  of  Georgia  Calls  on  the  Public  to  Confer 

The  general  superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia  have  been  traveling  over  the  road  holding  con- 
ferences with  patrons  concerning  train  service  and  other  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest.  Civic  organizations,  city  councils  and 
the  public  generally  were  invited  to  meet  them;  and  \V.  A. 
Winbnrn,  president  of  the  road,  issued  a  brief  statement 
showing  the  imperative  necessity  of  drastic  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures. The  road  failed  by  a  million  dollars  to  be  self-sustaining 
last  year  and  the  officers  have  gone  as  far  as  they  possibly  can 
in  practicable  economies.  "We  have  reduced  forces,  deferred 
maintenance  and  postponed  repairs  so  far  <as  is  safely  possible. 
Our  employes  have  done  their  part  by  saving  $400,000  in  the  fuel 
bill,  by  reducing  the  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  freight  and 
by  decreasing  the  personal  injuries." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Winburn  says :  "It  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  only  road  open  to  us  is  the  revision  of  train  schedules  so  as 
to  free  us  from  the  burden  of  paying  overtime ;  and  perhaps  in 
certain  instances  the  temporary  removal  of  certain  .passenger 
trains  that  do  not  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  business  welfare 
of  the  communities  that  we  serve.  .  .  .  The  very  fact  that 
the  trains  are  running  nearly  empty  shows  that  the  service  is  not 
essential.  But  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  injury  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  any  community  and  we  ask  their  help  in  solving  this 
problem." 

The  party  travels  by  motor  car.  and  Dover,  Dublin,  Milieu, 
Statesboro,  Milledgeville,  Covington,  Carrolton  and  Bremen  were 
among  the   first  places  visited. 

Federal  Traffic  Bureau  Seeks  Economies 

Plans  for  the  standardization  of  shipping  and  travel  regula- 
tions for  all  government  departments,  which  are  expected  to  save 
the  government  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  are  being  formu- 


lated by  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Federal  Traffic  Board,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Budget  Officer  Charles  G.  Dawes.  As  a 
part  of  his  program  to  secure  "more  business  in  government" 
General  Dawes  called  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
February  9  and  spoke  on  the  various  phases  of  traffic  problems 
faced  by  the  government  at  this  time. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
railroad  traffic  executives,  consisting  of  Ralph  C.  Caples,  chair- 
man; Lewis  J.  S'pence,  director  of  traffic,  Southern  Pacific; 
George  H.  Ingalls,  vice-president,  New  York  Central  lines; 
Lincoln  Green,  vice-president,  Southern ;  H.  M.  Adams,  vice- 
president,  Union  Pacific,  and  Archibald  Fries,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  At  the  meeting  there  was  discussed  a 
plan  for  simplification  in  rate-making  and  the  subsequent  ren- 
dition of  accounts  and  their  payment.  Six  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  take  up  the  traffic  problems  of  the  government. 

Bills  of  Lading 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  announce- 
ment regarding  its  orders  in  the  bill  of  lading  cases  which  says : 

On  October  21,  1921,  the  commission  made  two  reports  in  this 
investigation.  In  the  first  of  these,  Export  Bill  of  Lading,  64 
I.  C.  C,  347,  it  prescribed  the  form  of  through  export  bill  of 
lading  to  be  issued  for  the  transportation  of  property  in  connec- 
tion with  vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  second,  Domestic  Bill  of  Lading  and  Live  Stock  Contract, 
64  I.  C.  C,  357,  it  prescribed  the  forms  of  the  domestic  bill  of 
lading  and  of  the  live  stock  contract,  which  later  were,  on  peti- 
tion, modified  in  two  minor  particulars. 

The  export  bill  was  ordered  to  be  made  effective  on  or  before 
February  15,  1922.  Upon  representations  by  the  roads  that  they 
desired  to  make  the  export  bill,  the  domestic  bill  and  the  live 
stock  contract  effective  it  the  same  time,  the  effective  date  of 
the  order  was  changed  to  March  15,  1922.  No  order  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  domestic  bill  of  lading  and  the  live  stock 
contract. 

These  bill-of-lading  rules  affect  "the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  shipper,  or  consignee"  and  must  be  filed  with  the 
commission  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  law.  The  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  loss  or  damage 
claims,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  applicable  provisions  of  bills 
of  lading  is  a  matter  of  law,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts.    .    . 

It  is  customary  for  carriers  to  furnish  bills  of  lading,  but  large 
shippers  frequently  provide  their  own.  With  regard  to  the  trans- 
portation covered  by  paragraph  11  of  section  20  of  the  law,  it  is 
specifically  provided  that  any  carrier  receiving  property  for  such 
transportation  "shall  issue  a  receipt  or  bill  of  lading  therefor ; 
and  ...  it  would  seem  that  a  carrier  could  refuse  to  use  a 
bill  of  lading  tendered  by  a  shipper  which  was  of  an  unusual  size 
or  style.  While  this  is  a  question  tc  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
it  would  appear  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  appropriate 
bill  lawfully  published  and  filed  would  govern  shipments  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  regardless  of  what  bill  was  actu- 
ally issued,  or  of  a  possible  failure  to  issue  a  bill.  ...  A  number 
of  requests  have  been  received  for  permission  to  use  old  bills  of 
lading,  or  forms  with  no  conditions  printed  thereon,  but  the  ut- 
most the  commission  could  do  would  be  to  indicate  that  it  ap- 
proved or  did  not  approve  of  such  a  practice.  The  need  for  it 
has  greatly  diminished  now  that  there  will  be  uniform  bills  of 
lading  for  use  throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  still  an  appre- 
ciable time  during  which  current  forms  can  be  used;  and  .  .  . 
tlie  commission  is  unwilling  to  lend  its  approval  to  the  practice. 

In  due  course  an  order  will  be  promulgated  by  the  commission 
designating  points  at  which  information  relative  to  the  handling 
of  export  shipments  shall  be  maintained,  and  at  which  through 
ocean  bills  of  lading  shall  be  issued.  .   .    . 

Passexger  Trains  moved  over  the  Pacific  system  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  during  1921,  averaged  93.4  per  cent,  on  time 
at  destination.     This  is  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent,  over  1920. 

Ax  Attempt  to  Wreck  the  southbound  Shore  Line  limited  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  Glendale,  Cal.,  on  the  night  of  January 
27,  failed  when  a  man  was  shot  in  the  act  of  nailing  down  an 
obstruction  which  might  have  thrown  the  train  off  the  track. 
The  culprit,  a  former  switchman  of  the  road,  died  later  from 
the  effect  of  the  wound.  It  was  reported  that  the  train  carried 
from  $70,000  to  $150,000  in  money  but  the  actual  amount  is 
stated  to  have  been  about  $8,000. 
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Commission  and  Court  News 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  February  15,  until  June  15, 
the  operation  of  schedules  published  by  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield 
&  Ohio  which  propose  to  increase  the  rates  from  3S 
388  cents  per  net  ton  on  coal  from  mines  on  the  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio,  the  Interstate,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Norton  &  Northern  in  Virginia  to  destination  stations.  Stokes 
to  Ehrhardts,  S.  C.  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and 
Lemon  Spur  to  Ehrhardts.  s.  C  on  the  Bamberg,  Ehrhardts  & 
Waterboro. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Lumber  Association  versus  the  director 
general  and  the  railroads,  in  which  it  holds  that  the  charge 
of  $10  a  day  on  cars  of  lumber  held  for  reconsignment  beyond 
48  hours  after  7  a.  m.  of  the  day  following  the  notice  of  arrival, 
which  was  established  by  the  director  general  in  1Q1°.  was  not 
unreasonable  or  otherwise  unlawful.  However,  under  present 
conditions,  with  the  great  number  of  idle  freight  cars  and  entire 
absence  of  congestion  throughout  the  country,  the  commission 
finds  that  the  charge  is  and  while  present  conditions  continue, 
will  be,  unreasonable.  It  is.  therefore,  ordered  that  the  railroads 
from  collecting  this  charge  after  March  13  until  further 
orders  of  the  commi- 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

E.  I.  Lewis,  a  member  of  the  Intel  merce  Com- 

mission, has  been  designated  by   thi  ion  to  assume 

administrative  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion, in  place  of  Commissioner  Aitchison,  who  is  to  devote 
more  of  his  time  to  specialization  on  car  service  work.  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  a  member  of  Division  I  of  the  commission, 
which  has  general  supervision  over  valuation  matters. 
Charles   1".  Staples  is  acting  director  of   the  bureau. 

Court  News 

Snowsheds  and  Boarding  Car  Cooking 

Utensils  Not  Assessable  by  Counties 
The  Montana  Supreme  Court  holds  that  snowsheds  are  | 
the  roadbed  and  therefore  assessa 

ation  and  not  by  the  count  tnd  that  boarding  car  cook- 

ing  utensils   are   a   part   of   the   rolling    stock   and    subject    to   no 
!nc    that   bv   the    Si  ''reat    Northern    v. 

Flathead  County   (Mont.).  202  Pac.   198. 

Gondola  Car  With   End  Unfastened 
The  ■  '■  holds  that  .■  rail- 

■  :it  in  placing  ""  in  a  tram 

rtjth   H  'Hiding   up.   but   unfastened,  and   that   this   was 

tinman  who.  in 
ii  next  to  it. 
upright  end  ot  the  car,  which  gav<    way,  and 

'  our    V, 

Couplers    Required    Under   Federal    Law 

tl    i  in  int.  hold    - 

must  be 

• .  en  the 

■ 

oupler  which 


whose  knuckles  can  always  be  opened  by  the  lever  extending  to 
the  side  of  the  car.  that  no  such  couplers  have  yet  been  made,  and 
that  the  defendant  uses  a  generally  approved  type,  was  held  irrel- 
evant, the  offer  not  professing  to  show  that  compliance  with  the 
statute  is  a  mechanical  impossibility.  The  court  said:  "If  the 
statute  is  harsh  and  is  difficult  to  comply  with,  relief  must  come 
from  the  law-making,  not  the  judicial,  branch  of  the  government  " 
—Payne  v.  Colvin,  27''  Vc<\.  15. 

Strike  No  Defense  to  Action  for  Demurrage  Charges 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  holds  that 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Acts  demurrage  charges  for 
n  of  cars  by  a  shipper  or  consignee  must  be  enforced, 
and  it  is  no  defense  to  an  action  to  collect  them  that  the  deten- 
tion was  caused  by  a  strike,  or  was  by  orders  of  a  sheriff,  pro- 
hibiting the  moving  of  the  cars  to  prevent  inciting  mob  violence. 
Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the  courts  can 
release  parties  from  such  charges  because  of  a  strike.  Congress 
alone  has  the  power  to  write  such  an  exception  into  the  statute. — 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v    Schaff,  275  Fed,  769. 

Propriety  of  Extra  Charge  for  Refrigerator 

Car  is  for  I.    C.  C  Not  for  Courts 

The  published  freight  tariff  for  potatoes  from  Page.  N.  D  .  to 
Chicago  was  $181.6".  Another  published  tariff  authorized  an 
extra  charm  of  J  5  when  the  shipper  uses  a  refrigerator  or  other 
insulated  car.  The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  this  extra  charge  is  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  pass  upon  and  the  state  courts  cannot, 
in  an  action  by  the  shipper  to  recover  the  charge,  intcriere  with 
the  rates  fixed. —  I.  C.  Famechon  Co.  v.  Mines  (  Minn,  i  185  N.  W. 
941. 

Storage  Rule  for  Explosives  Does  Not  Apply  to  C.  L. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Third  Circuit,  holds,  affirming 
judgments  for  the  defendant  in  actions  by  thirteen  plaintiffs  against 
the  Lehigh  Valley  arising  out  of  the  Black  Tom  Terminal  fire. 
that  section  1643  of  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  providing  that:  "Suitable  provision  must  be  made. 
outside  the  station  when  practicable,  for  the  safe  Storage  of  ex- 
plosives, and  every  effort  possible  must  lie  made  to  reduce  the 
time  of  the  si  explosives  in  carload  lots 

which  have  arrived  at  their  destination  and  are  awaiting  unload- 
ing tor  trans-shipment.-  -Fidelitj  8  v    Lehigh  Vallev. 
'    "22 

Derailment — Condition  of  Cars  After  Accident 

In  an  action  for  injuries  to  a  passenger  in  a  derailment  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Seventh  Circuit,  held  it  error  to 
refuse  permission  to  the  railroad  company  to  >how  what  was 
disclosed  by  an  inspection  of  the  cars  of  the  train.  The  plaintiff 
having  charged,  among  other  acts,  detects  in  the  ears,  and  having 
relied  upon  the  rule  of  res  ipsa  loquih  the  rule  may 

apply,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  company  to  meet  and  disprove 
each  of  the  alleged  acts  of  negligence  which  would  give  applica- 
tion   to    the    rule        The    lapse    of    time    between    the    accident    and 

a  pan  ot  the  inspection  affected  the  weight,  but  not  the  admis- 
sibility of  this  evidence     Payne  *    Cohlmeyer,  275  Fed    9 

Physical  Connection  of  Rival  Roads  Held  Unnecessary 

In  an  action  t,,  require  the   Northern   Pacific  to  make  a  i 

.on  at  Centralia,  Wash.,  between  in  tracks  and  t 

S   Willapa  Harbor,  owned  and  operated  by  the 

Milwaukee   X    St     Paul,   the    Supreme   Court   of  the   State 
n   liobK   that    the   rival    road   should   not    Ik-   required 
nection   in  order   that   a   lumber  company 
might  purchase  timber  ami  ■ship  il 

lid  not   show   with  sufficient  dctinitcne-s  the  volume  of  btisi- 

and    the   saving   of    time    and    expense   to   the 

rrief      Judgment  re 

rder   of   tin 
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Labor  Board  Decisions 


Foreign  Railway  News 


Labor  Board  Declines  to  Restore 

Previous  Differentials 
A  request  for  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  men  in  signal 
towers — train  directors  and  levermen — to  restore  differentials  pre- 
viously existing  between  those  positions  and  the  positions  of  dis- 
patchers and  signal  maintainers,  respectively,  was  raised  by  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  in  a  protest  against  the  Terminal 
Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis.  Previous  to  Federal  control, 
train  directors  received  a  higher  rate  than  train  dispatchers.  The 
application  of  the  various  orders  issued  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  affecting  the  classes  of  employees  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  has  resulted  in  train  dispatchers  now  re- 
ceiving a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  train  directors,  while 
levermen,  who  previously  received  a  higher  rate  than  signal  main- 
tainers, are  now  receiving  less.  The  Labor  Board  denied  the 
request  of  the  employees. — Decision  No.  611. 


Overtime  for  Sunday  Work  by  Section  Foreman 

The  question  of  overtime  payment  to  the  foremen  for  the  super- 
vising  of  maintenance  of  way  gangs  was  submitted  to  the  Labor 
Board  which  cited  the  following  clause  from  the  National  Agree- 
ment as  applying : 

"(h)  Employees  whose  responsibilities  and  or  supervisory  duties  require 
service  in  ~xcess  .-5  the  working  hours  or  days  assigned  for  the  general 
f.  rce  will  be  compensated  en  a  monthly  rate  to  cover  all  services  rendered, 
except  that  when  such  employees  are  required  to  perform  work  which  is 
not  a  pait  of  their  responsibilities  or  supervisory  duties,  on  Sundays  or  in 
excess  of  the  ^-.lablished  working  hours,  such  work  will  be  paid  for  on  the 
basis  provided  in  these  rules  in  addition  to  the  monthly  rate.  For  such 
employees,  new  paid  on  an  hourly  rate,  apply  the  monthly  rate,  determined 
by  multiplying  the  houtly  rate  by  208.  Section  foremen  required  to  walk 
or  pat-cl  track  on  Sundays  shall  be  paid  therefor,  on  the  bases  provided 
in   these  rules,   in  addition  to  the  monthly   rate." 

The  decision  of  the  board  is  as  follows  :  In  the  event  that  no 
agreement  has  been  reached,  effective  December  16,  1921,  section 
(h)  of  Article  V  of  Decision  No.  501  shall  apply  in  the  manner 
provided  therein.  For  all  service  considered  as  overtime,  for 
which  extra  compensation  is  provided,  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  for 
such  service  shall  be  predicated  upon  204  hours  per  month,  in 
accordance  with  section  (e),  Article  V  of  Decision  No.  501, 
regardless  of  the  hours  or  days  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
regular  assignment  of  monthly-rated  supervisory  forces. — Decision 
No.  593. 


Method  of  Paying  Roustabout  Carpenters 

A  roustabout  carpenter  on  the  Louisville'  &  Nashville,  with 
headquarters  at  Knoxville,  Term.,  was  engaged  in  miscellane- 
ous repair  work  over  a  portion  of  the  line.  He  was  assigned 
to  a  certain  carpenter  gang  but  worked  entirely  without 
supervision  except  that  he  made  material  and  work  reports 
to  the  gang  foreman  at  the  end  of  each  week.  The  railroad 
paid  him  on  the  basis  of  10  hours  a  day  at  pro  rata  rates  in 
accordance  with  Section  i  of  Article  V  of  the  National  Agree- 
ment. The  employees  contended  that  Section  m  of  the  same 
article  was  the  one  which  applied  in  his  case.  Sections  i  and 
m  are  quoted  below: 

(i)  Employees  temporarily  or  permanently  assigned  to  duties  requiring 
variable  hours,  working  on  or  traveling  over  an  assigned  territory  and  away 
from  and  out  of  reach  of  their  regular  boarding  and  lodging  places  or  outfit 
cars,  will  provide  board  and  lodging  at  their  own  expense  and  will  be  al- 
lowed time  at  the  rate  of  10  hours  per  day  at  pro  rata  rates  and  in  addition 
pay  for  actual  time  wcrked  in  excess  of  8  hours  on  the  basis  provided  in 
these  rules,  excluding  time  traveling  or  waiting.  When  working  at  points 
accessible  to  regular  boarding  and  lodging  places  or  outfit  cars,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  rule  will  not  apply. 

(m)  Employees  not  in  outfit  cars  will  be  allowed  straight  time  for  actual 
time  traveling  by  train,  by  direction  of  the  management,  during  or  outside 
of  regular  work  neriod  or  during  overtime  hours  either  on  or  off  assigned 
territory,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  these  rules.  Employees  will 
not  be  allowed  time  while  traveling,  in  the  exercise  of  seniority  rights  or 
hetween  their  homes  and  designated  assembling  points  or  for  other  personal 

The  Labor  Hoard  sustained  the  position  of  the  carrier. — 
Decision  No.  649. 


Extending   the    Benguela    Railway 

London. 
An  extensive  program  of  construction  and  improvement  of 
railways  and  port  works  is  proposed  for  Angola,  Portuguese 
West  Africa.  The  most  important  project  is  the  extension 
of  the  Benguela  railway  to  the  Belgian  Congo  frontier,  which 
will  involve  the  construction  of  about  466  miles  of  new  line. 
Track  material  and  rolling  stock  have  already  been  imported. 


French  Railway  Rates  to  Be  Reduced 

London. 
The  French  railways  are  considering  the  question  of  lower- 
ing their  rates,  especially  in  the  case  of  heavy  raw  materials. 
M.  Le  Trocquer,  the  minister  of  public  works,  has  provision- 
ally approved  a  list  of  rates  for  metals,  providing  a  fairly 
large  reduction  of  those  actually  obtaining.  Rates  for  con- 
signments of  metallurgical  products  to  French  seaports  are 
reduced  by  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  ores  for 
export,   rates  are   reduced  from   10  to   15  per  cent. 


French  Training  for  English  Students 

London. 
The  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils  de  France  states  that  French 
engineering  firms  manufacturing  rolling  stock  and  other  railway 
material  in  the  Lorrain  district  have  offered  to  accept  for  periods 
of  two  or  three  months  a  few  British  engineering  students  through 
their  summer  holidays.  The  students  will  not  receive  any  salary 
and  are  to  make  their  own  arrangements  for  the  journey,  board 
and  lodging  and  will  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  same  discipline 
and  working  hours  as  their  French  colleagues  on  the  works' 
staff. 


Brighton  Railway  Electrification 

London. 

The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway,  England, 
has  deposited  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  raise  additional  money 
for  the  purpose  of  electrifying  certain  portions  of  its  line. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  require  an  expenditure  of 
upwards  of  £1,000,000  (or  about  $4,866,000  at  the  normal 
rate  of  exchange).  The  bill  proposes  to  empower  the  com- 
pany to  borrow  £500,000  ($2,433,000)  authorized  in  the  year 
1911,  and  also  further  powers  to  borrow  £1,000,000  ($4,866,000) 
which  "may  be  raised  without  reference  to  the  issue  of  any 
additional  capital." 

Electrification  of  Italian  Railways 

London. 
The  Italian  ministry  of  public  works  has  approved  the 
electrification  of  the  Bologna- Venice-Monfalcone  line  and 
the  work  is  to  be  given  to  private  industry.  The  Italian 
State  Railway  Administration  is  at  present  considering  the 
question  of  using  thermo-electric  centers  instead  of  hydro- 
electric centers,  since  the  latter  presents  the  difficulty  of 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  water  supply  with  which  Italy  is  at  present  confronted. 
It  is  reported  that  the  electrification  of  the  Chiasso-Bellinzona 
and  Arth-Goldan-Luccona  lines  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
January,  1922. 

"Luggage-in-Advance"  Rates  Reduced  in  England 

London. 
The  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  have  announced 
reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers' 
"luggage-in-advance"  from)  3  shillings  (approximately  73 
cents  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange)  to  2  shillings  6  pence 
(60  cents)  per  package.  Before  the  war  the  charge  was 
1    shilling    (25    cents)    per    package.      During    the    war    the 
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"luggage-in-advance"    system    was    suspended    bul    was    one 

of  the  first  pre-war   services   to   be  restored.     Its  popularity 
is   very   great   and    in   addition   to   its   proving   a    source   of    in- 
come  it  assists   the   railway   Companies   to  avoid   delays   which 
the    handling    of    large    quantities    of    lugga 
trains  involves. 

Strange  Railway  Accident  in  England 

An  accident  occurred  <>n  January  _'".  on  the  London  &  North 
i  between  Roade  and  Blisworth,  Northampton,  England, 
as  the  result  of  which  one  person   was  killed  and  18  injured. 

The  accident  occurred  between  two  express  trains,  one  travel- 
ling from  London  to  Birmingham  and  the  other  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland  to  London.  As  the  trains  were  passing  each  other 
they  were  struck  by  a  flying  piece  of  metal,  What  actually 
happened  is  still  to  a  [real   extent  a  matter  of  conjecture, 

hut  it  is  tli.  ughl  that  the  accident  occurred  through  the  steel 
foot-step  of  one  of  the  engines  becoming  detached.  The  tender 
foot-step  was  apparently  broken  off  the  train  travelling  to  Bir- 
mingham, which  fell  on  I  n1  way,  and  it  is  thought 
that  when  it  hit  the  ground  it  rebounded  and  struck  the  first 
coach  of  its  own  train.  I  ondon  express  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  at  the  moment  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  foot-step  appears  to  havi  in  between  the  two 
trains  smashing  in  the  glass  and  some  panels  in  thi  rst  coacl 
of  each  train.     The  roadway  was  nol   damaged. 

Irish  Railway   Strike 

The  general  strike  ordered  to  begin  on  the  Irish  railwa  al 
midnight  on  January  14,  owing  to  a  dispute  over  an  arbitration 
award  lengthening  the  standard  clay,  has  been  postponed.  This  is 
the  outcome  of  a  conference  an  en  the  railway  man- 

agers, the  men's  representatives  and  Joseph  McGrath,  the  mini  tei 
of  labor  in  the  new  Irish  cabinet.  The  following  notice  was  pub- 
lished by  the  ministry  of  publicity  on   Saturday 

The  provisional  government,  mindful  of  its  protect  the  eco- 

nomic life  of  the  country  and  do  all  in  its  power  to  avert  the  calamitous  con- 
sequence of  a  stoppage  of  railway  services,  hereby  orders  that  the  terms  of 
the  >  arnsan  award,  dated  December  17,  1921.  dealing  with  wages  and  sali- 
nes, be  put  irr  from  January    15.    \'i22.  but  that,   with  a  view 

111  itv    to    institute 
investigations,   and    to    endeavor    to   bring    about    a    settlement,    the    ■ 
of  the  award,  dated  November   19,   1921.  dealing  with   the  hours  and 
tions  of  service  he   suspended    for  one   mi  nth 

provisional   government    will    recoup  thi  proved    '"'ss   in- 

curred   by   them    in    rinscqucncc  of   the   non-application   of   the   awn 
November   19,   1921. 

The  railwaymcn's  representatives  undertook  that  work  on  tin- 
railways  should  continue  for  one  month  from  January  14,  1922, 
without  prejudice  to   furthi 

British-Canadian  Concession  in  Peru 
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Standardization  of  Railway  Gage  in  Australia 

London. 
It  is  reported  that  the  conference  of  state  premiers  with 
the  federal  minister  has  dropped  for  the  time  being  the 
standardization  of  the  railway  gages.  The  first  installment 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  £21,000,000  (approximately  $102,- 
186,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange),  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
commonwealth  prime  minister  is  not  favorable  to  the  accept- 
on.  of  an\  outside  offer  to  undertake  the  transformation 
on  a  percentage  basis,  as  he  states  the  government  can  obtain 
all  the  monej  it  needs  for  the  purpose.  The  question  of  the 
standardization  of  the  railway  gage  is  therefore  to  stand 
postponed  until  May  next,  when  a  further  conference  will 
be    held. 

Australian    State    Railways'    Deficits 

DON. 

Ibe    Australian  railways  like  all  other  railways  in  various 

parts   of    the   world    have   been    unable    to    do    much   to   reduce 

the    det'i,  it,    mi    the    last    year's    working,    owing    principally    to 

the  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials.     From  the  annual  report, 

published    by    the    treasurer    for    the   year    ended    June    30,    1921. 

the  Queensland   Railways,   it  is  noted,   have   had  the  heaviest 

The    deficit     in    this     railway's     operations     amounted     to 

£1,581,000    (approximately    $7,693,146    at    the    normal    rate    ol 

mgi  I    tor   the   year   ended  June   30.   1921. 

The  deficit   on   the   Victoria   Railwa)  S   air 

1,170,856)    tor    the    *  i   ne   30,    1921,    while   the 

deficit     for     the    previous     fiscal     year    amounted     !■■     £212,893 
937). 
The  New   South  Wales  Government   Railways  had  a  deficit 
amounting  to  £577,032     -  u   ■<  total  deficit  for  rail 

ways   and   tramways   of   £47ii..;mi    ($2,283,772).     From   this  it 
will   be   seen    that    the    tramways    really    made   a    profit   on    the 
operation.        The     deficit     for     the     previous     fiscal     vear 
inted  t..  £137,574  ($6  8  I 
The     Western     Australia     Government     Railways'     deficit 
.:,,,, mi ,i,  ,|  ,n  £418,370  ($2,045,808). 

The     Xew     Zealand     Railways     bad     a     deficit     of     £115.57(1 
Fter  operating  expenses  ami  interest  charges  had 
been   paid,   although   the   previous   \  cars'   working   had  resulted 
in   a    surplus. 

Favors  Leasing  of  French  State  Railway 

I      .SOi.V 

\    reporl   of  the   sub-commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
question  at  leasing  the  French  State  Railway,  propose-  the  crea 
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British  Report  on  Light  Signals 
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officer;  H.  J.  Oxlade,  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  Firemen ;  Captain  B.  H.  Peter,  Westinghouse  Brake 
&  Saxby  Signal  Company;  \V.  J.  T horrowgood,  telegraph  and 
signal  superintendent,  London  &  Southwestern  and  M.  R.  Gard- 
ner, Ministry  of  Transport. 

The  committee  inspected  the  color  light  signals  in  use  on 
the  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway,  where  such  signals  have  been 
in  use  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
signals  were  distinctly  visible  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards,  when 
seen  during  brilliant  sunshine.  A  position  light  signal  on  the 
London  &:  Southwestern  was  also  examined;  and  in  both  cases  the 
lights  were  found  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  The  conclusion  of 
the  committee  is  that  the  color  light  signal,  with  separate  lenses 
lor  each  color  indication,  is  superior  to  all  other  signals.  The  com- 
mittee holds  that  the  use  of  color  light  signals  will  afford  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  advantages  obtained  from  power  worked  sema- 
phores, and  at  considerably  lower  cost;  particularly  in  con- 
gested districts  where  power  is  available;  and  even  for  sparsely 
signaled  areas  there  is  little  difference  in  cost  as  compared  with 
mechanical   semaphores. 

The  committee  believes  that  not  more  than  three  types  of 
color  light  signals  would  be  necessary,  namely,  for  long  range, 
for  short  range  and  for  shunting.  It  is  believed  that  artificial 
backgrounds  are  not  necessary;  also  that  lenses  alone  are  prefer- 
able to  reflectors  or  to  combinations  of  reflector  and  lenses.  Ex- 
tensive  hoods   are   believed   undesirable. 

English  Shippers'  Questionnaire 

on  Effect  of  Rates  on  Traffic 

l-  London. 

In  view  of  the  situation  created  by  the  refusal  of  the  English 
railway  companies  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  shippers'  or- 
ganizations for  a  general  reduction  of  freight  rates,  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries  has  addressed  a  letter  to  its  affiliated 
associations  with  a  request  for  a  reply  to  certain  questions  to 
enable  the  transport  committee  to  draw  up  a  considered  case  for 
reduction. 

The  letter  states  that  the  transport  committee  unanimously  de- 
cided to  adhere  to  their  demand  for  a  percentage  decrease  which 
should  be  general  and  include  all  goods  affected  by  the  uniform 
advances.  The  questions  to  which  the  affiliated  associations  are 
asked   to  reply,   are : 

1.  To  what  extent  have  you  diverted  traffic  from  railway  to 
road  or  water  transport? 

2.  What  amount  of  such  traffic  diverted  would  you  hand  back 
to  railways  if  rates  were  reduced  to,  say,  75  per  cent  above  1913 
prices? 

3.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  what  increased  tonnage,  if  any, 
would  result  from  a  reduction  in  railway  rates  to  say  75  per  cent 
above  1913  prices,  apart  from  question  2? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  the  prices  of  your  commodities  toda; 
in   excess  of  an  average  pre-war  price. 

5.  What  percentage  reduction  from  the  existing  rates  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  your  business?  , 

6.  To  what  extent  have  the  increased  rates  caused  a  limita- 
tion of  distribution  so  far  as  your  firm  is  concerned.  Have  you 
had  to  cease  sending  long  distances.  If  so,  please  give  a  few 
instances. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 

BniH i minimi iiimimiimiii iimimmnmmi  imiunmmnmi imuiiimmmiinfi 

Locomotives 

The  Detroit  &  Mackinac  is  inquiring  for  one  or  more  loco- 
motives. 

The  Savannah  &  Atlanta  is  asking  for  prices  on  5  Mikado 
type  locomotives. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  is  asking  for  prices  on  20  Pacific 
type  locomotives. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  asking  for  prices 
on  20  locomotives. 

The  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  is  asking  for  prices 
on  6  Consolidation  type  locomotives. 

The  Arcentine  State  Railways  are  asking  for  bids  for  50 
narrow-gage  locomotives,  the  gage  being  750  mm.  (30.3  in.). 
Communications  regarding  these  locomotives  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Direction  General.  Ferrocarriles  del  Estado,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Argentina 

Freight  Cars 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  having  1,000  box  cars  repaired  at 
the  shops  of  the  Laconia  Car  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  having  400  coal  cars  repaired  at 
the  shops  of  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  asking  for  prices 
on  the  repair  of  about  900  steel  hopper  cars,  of  40  tons  capacity. 

The  Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  Bartles-vflle,  Okla,  has 
ordered  60  insulated  tank  cars  of  8.000  gal.  capacity  from  the 
Standard  Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  31  as  inquiring  for  from  500  to  2,000,  70-ton  hopper 
cars,  has  divided  an  order  for  2,000  cars  equally  between  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 


A  Stop  for  Fuel  and  Water,  in  Mexico 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  50  suburban  coach- 
es  from  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  Harlan  Ptent. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  recently  purchased  from  Motch 
&  Merryweather,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  considerable  number  of 
machine  tools,  including  engine  lathes,  axle  lathes,  vertical 
turret  lathes,  shapers,  a  cylinder  boring  machine,  four  powei 
hack  saws,  three  hydraulic  presses,  two  motor  driven  grinders, 
two   pipe   turning  machines  and   a   cutter  grinder. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  9.000  tons  of  rail  from 
the  Tennessee   Coal,  Iron  &•   Railroad  Co. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  will  receive  bids  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon,  February  24,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  5,000 
tons  open-hearth  steel  rail,  100-lb.  sections;  11,500  pairs  100-lK 
angle  bars  28-in. ;  500  kegs  track  bolts;  1,000  kegs  Goldie  track 
-pikes  and  231.000  Goldie  tie  plates. 
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Supply  Trade  News 

m;<iiim!iiiimiimiimmiiiiiitiiimiMimmiNiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiifiiuiiiiHimiiHiif7 

George  W.  Bender,  formerly  associated  with  Mudge  & 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the  Argyle  Railway 
Supply  Company,  Chicago.  This  company  has  opened  offices 
in  the  Webster  building,  327  S.  LaSalle  street,  Chicago. 

Stewart  J.  Dewey,  assistant  signal  engineer  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  the  railway  signal  department  of  its'  Chicago 
branch,  effective  March  1. 

J.  T.  McGarry,  rice-president  of  the  American  Valve  and 
Meter  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president 
and  general  manager,  succeeding  Wallace  H.  Gray,  who  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  C.  F.  Bastian 
lias  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  same  com 
pany,  succeeding  Dwight   Marfield  resigned. 


Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

The  annual  report  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  a  net  profit  of 
$5,044,096,  after  federal  taxes  and  other  charges,  equivalent, 
after  preferred  dividends,  to  $18.22  a  share  on  the  $20,000,000 
common  stock,  against  a  net  profit  of  $4,428,518,  or  $15.14  a 
share  on  the  same  amount  of  stock  in  1920.  The  gross  sales 
for  the  year  were  $49,945,506  as  compared  with  $73,542,666 
in  1920. 

President  S  M.  Vauclain  in  his  remarks  to  the  stockholders 
says: 

"The  period  of  readjustment  to  which  the  president 
referred  in  his  last  annual  report  still  continues  and  un- 
certain business  conditions  prevail.  Your  property  has  been 
maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  renewal  of  activities  which  the  president 
bo|>es  will  shortly  be  realized." 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  Standard  Steel  Works  Company  as  of  Decembei 
31,  1921,  foil 


Baldwin  Locomotive,   1921,  real  mate,  etc. 

- 
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C.  W.  Holt,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Curtain 
Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  all  operations  of  the  company;  Ross  F.  Hayes. 
eastern  sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager,  with  headquarter- 
at  Chicago;  T.  P.  O'Brien  has  been  appointed  district  sales 
manager,  in  charge  of  the  eastern  office  at  New  York  City, 
and  Ralph  Brown  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager 
of  the  western  district  with  headquarters  at  Chicago;  G.  B. 
Allison  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Edward  E.  Whitmore  assistant   to   Mr.   Brown. 

Obituary 

William  A.  Barstow,  president  of  the  Union  Tank  Car 
Company,  New  York,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his  home,  Hutton 
Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J.,  on  February  10.  Mr.  Barstow 
was  born  on  September  27,  1S77.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Dearborn  Morgan  School,  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  at  Yale  University,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1899 
The  same  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Company  at  Franklin,  Pa.  He  subsequently  served  in  many 
branches  of  the  oil  industry  and  in  October,  1914,  resigned 
as  vice-president  of  the  Imperial  Oil  Company  at  New  York 
to  become  assistant  to  president  of  the  Union  Tank  Car 
Company.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  senior  vice-president 
and  since  1919  served  as  president  of  the  same  company 

Frank  S.  Dinsmore 

Frank  Solyman  Dinsmore,  for  the  last  24  years  a  member 
of  the  business  department  staff  of  the  Rail-cay  Age,  died  at 
the   Long   Island   College  Hospital.    Brooklyn,   N.  Y..  at   1:30 

on  the  morning  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis 

The  end  came  sooner 
than  was  expected.  On 
January  4.  following 
advice  of  his  doctor. 
Mr.  Dinsmore  sailed 
for  the  British  West 
Indies  in  the  hope  that 
the  warm  climate  would 
help  nature,  and  that 
his  life  might  thus  be 
prolonged.  But  it  was 
too  late.  By  the  time 
the  steamer  reached 
Barbadoet  Mr.  Dins- 
more was  too  we 
disembark;  so  he  came 
back,   was  taken   to  the 
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•  ■I  the  end  and  without  pain. 

Funeral    services    were    held    in    Brooklyn,    where   he    had 

lived,  on  the  morning  ol  February  16    iftet  which  the  bodj 
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"h.  S   D„"  a-  hr  hked  i  nd  whicb  he  frequent!) 

applied  to  himself  when  retnini  born  al   Berlin, 

Wis.,  M 

N 
\t   the  age 
1 

'    a    nl  <"   work 

n  implements     In  1881  hi 

up  Ins   mind   to   itudj  d   foi    the   next  16 
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ambition  to  become  a  surgeon  would  be  advanced  thereby, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Railwaj  Surgeon  in  1894,  that  paper 
being  then  published  by  the  owner  of  the  Railway  Age.  Three 
years  later  he  transferred  his  affections  to  the  latter  publica- 
tion and  came  to  New  York  as  its  eastern  representative. 
From  that  time  to  his  death  he  was  almost  literally  wedded 
to  the  Railway  Age;  because  for  it  he  lived  and,  in  a  sense, 
died — for  he  might  have  been  spared  longer  had  his  devotion 
to  his  work  not  caused  him  to  regard  with  contempt,  until 
too  late,  the  warnings  he  heard  on  every  hand  and  of  which 
he  himself  must  have  been  convinced. 

In  trying  to  visualize  another's  character,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  know  just  where  to  start.  With  Frank  Dinsmore,  he 
was,  first  of  all,  a  philosopher,  with  characteristic  calmness 
<■!  temper  and  judgment  and  practical  wisdom;  to  which 
should  be  added  a  natural  love  for  his  fellow  man,  gentle- 
ness, uprightness  and  loyalty. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  24  years  and  applying  to  him 
those  splendid  attributes  which  were  his,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  how,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Railway  Age,  Frank 
Dinsmore,  with  his  philosophical  mind,  an  abiding  faith  in 
his  mission  and  tireless  devotion  to  duty,  saved  the  day  over 
and  over  again  when  the  till  was  empty  and  the  liabilities  far 
exceeded  the  assets.  At  that  time  he  might  have  advanced 
further  along  the  road  to  material  prosperity  had  he  so  willed; 
but  instead  he  elected  to  stay  in  the  niche  he  himself  had 
selected,  that  his  conscience  might  not  be  charged  with  lack 
of  devotion  to  the  man  who  had  given  him  his  job  (the  late 
Hugh  M.  Wilson)  and  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  all. 

Mr.  Dinsmorc's  principal  work  was  that  of  an  advertising 
salesman;  and  therein  lay  the  tangible  measure  of  his  pecuni- 
ary worth  to  this  institution.  But  his  employer  values  most 
what  he  did,  by  living  example  and  fatherly  advice,  to  help 
and  encourage  the  younger  men  of  the  entire  staff — business 
and  editorial.  When  discouraged,  he  lifted  them  out  of  their 
depths;  if  he  saw  their  jobs  in  jeopardy,  he  diplomatically  and 
unobtrusively  tried  to  awaken  the  sort  of  interest  and  am- 
bition which  would  overcome  the  failing;  and  when  they  re- 
quired a  guiding  hand,  it  was  his  that  was  always  out- 
stretched. 

And  with  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Dinsmore's  immeasurable  worth 
his  employer  of  the  last  14  years  unstintingly  links  his  own 
sense  of  obligation  for  the  unswerving  loyalty  and  devotion 
that  was  reflected  in  so  many  varied  and  delightful  ways. 
With  employer  and  co-workers  alike,  Mr.  Dinsmore's  death 
has  created  a  vacancy  that  is  real.  Everyone  who  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  him  will  have  as  his  most  lasting 
impression  the  beautiful  example  his   living  afforded. 

E.  A.  S. 

Albert  C.  Ashton,  treasurer  of  the  Ashton  Valve  Company. 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  on  January  31,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,    where   he    had    been    for    several   weeks   on    account   of 

ill  health.  He  was  born 
in  England,  52  years 
ago  and  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Henry  G.  Ash- 
ton, founder  of  the 
\shton  Valve  Com- 
pany. Albert  C.  Ashton 
graduated  from  Chaun- 
cey  Hall  School, 
Boston,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of 
Technology  where  he 
pursued  a  course  in  en- 
gineering. For  over  20 
years  he  had  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  Ashton 
Valve  Company  and 
part  of  this  time  served 
also  as  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Ashton  took 
a  constant  and  active 
interest  in  the  local  af- 
fairs  of  Somerville. 
Mass..  where  he  had  resided  since  his  schoolboy  days,  and 
he    was    a    member    of    many    s,,cial    and    business    organizations. 
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Railway  Construction 


Asht 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe—  This  company  will  construct 
an  extension  to  its  lines  from  Owen,  Okla.,  to  Pawhuska,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  40  miles. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— This  company  will  soon 
receive  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new  passenger  station  at 
Aurora,  111.  A  temporary  frame  station  will  be  constructed  at 
that  point  by   company  forces. 

Chicago  Great  Western.— This  company  is  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  two-story  frame  office  building  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Chicago  Union  Station.— This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  R.  C.  Wieboldt,  Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  tem- 
porary frame  passenger  station  at  Canal  and  Jackson  streets,  in 
that  city,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $12,000.  This  struc- 
ture will  be  used  for  the  suburban  service  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  during  the  construction  of  the  main  passenger 
building 

Chicago  Union  Station.— This  company  will  soon  request 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  power  plant  at  Harrison  and 
Canal  streets,  Chicago. 

Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— This  com- 
pany will  construct  a  second  main  track  from  Farmland, 
Ind.,  to  a  point  about  two  miles  east  of  Muncie,  a  distance 
of  approximately  12  miles. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  second  main  track  between  Surrey,  N.  D.,  and  Minot, 
a  distance  of  7.3  miles,  estimated  to  cost  $140,000;  between  Dean, 
Wash.,  and  Hillyard,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  estimated  to  cost 
$180,000 ;  and  between  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Fort  Wright,  a  dis- 
tance of  2.7  miles,  estimated  to  cost  $54,000. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  will  construct  a  freight  and 
passenger  depot  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  It  is  expected  that  bids 
will  be  called  for  within  a  month. 

Minerets  &  Western. — This  company  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  14  (page  207),  as  receiving  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  35.5  miles  standard  gage  railroad  extending  from 
Fresno,  Cal..  into  timber  lands,  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
this  work  to  the  Warren  Construction  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  is  $800,000  ex- 
clusive of  bridges. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company  will  receive  bids  until  Feb- 
ruary 20.  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story  building  at  W'inns- 
boro,  La.,  estimated  to  cost  $10,000. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company,  which  was  noted  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  of  February  11  (page  402),  as  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  service  building  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $12,000,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work 
to  J.  D.  Fitzgibbon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Holland,  Higginsport  &  Mt.  Vernon. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  line  extending  from  a  connection  with  the 
Xorfolk  Southern  and  W'enona,  to  Xew  Holland,  N.  C,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles. 

Xew  York  Central. — This  company  will  receive  bids  until 
noon,  February  24,  covering  the  manufacture  and  delivery  (and. 
if  desired,  erection)  of  the  structural  steel  for  the  proposed 
bridge  of  the  Hudson  River  Connecting  Railroad  over  the  Hud- 
son  river,  south   of  Castleton,   New   York. 

Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation. — This  corporation  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  line  from  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  into 
Hawkins  County,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Surveys  have 
been  made  hut  no  final  decision  lias  been  made  as  to  the  under- 
taking of  the  work. 
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Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — Application  for  Loan 
'enied. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the 
application  of  the  receiver  for  a  loan  of  $615,592,  on  the  ground 
that  no  showing  has  been  made  that  the  loan  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  road  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  public 
or  that  its  prospective  earning  power  is  sufficient  to  afford  ade- 
quate security  for  the  loan. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. —  Equipment  Trusts  Offered. — An  issue 
of  $10,284,300  equipment  trust  6  per  cent,  gold  notes  is  being 
offered  at  prices  to  yield  from  5.50  to  5.75  per  cent,  by  a  syn- 
dicate composed  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Dominick  & 
Dominick,  Hornblower  &  Weeks,  Marshall  Field,  Glore,  Ward 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Harrison,  Smith 
&  Co.  and  the  Northern  Trust  Company  of  Chicago.  These 
notes  mature  serially,  approximately  $791,000  annually,  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1923  to  1935,  inclusive. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Ferry. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  its 
passenger  and  freight  ferry  across  the  Ohio  river  between  Rus- 
sell,   Ky.,  and   Ironton,   Ohio. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Authorised  to  Acquire 
Control. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized 
•he  acquisition  of  control  by  this  company  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Gary  by  purchase  of  the  capital  stock.  Authority  was 
also  granted  to  assume  obligation  or  liability  as  guarantor  in  re- 
spect of  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  of  first  mortgage,  40-year,  S  p<  t 
ent  bonds  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Gary  by  endorsing 
•hereon  the  guarantee  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  of  the  payment  of 
;he  principal  and  the  interest  after  January'  1,  1924.  The  bonds 
.vhen  so  endorsed  are  to  be  redelivered  to  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company  The  commission  ^ays  there  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  at  this  time  for  the  guarantee  of  the  $2,700,000  of  bonds 
to  be  retained  by  the  St  Paul  and  consideration  of  that  part  of 
:hc  application   was,  therefore,  deferred. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Sutro  Committee  Oppose.;  Reorganisa- 

lan  —  The    Sutro    committee,    representing    the    7    per    cent 

umulative    adjustment    mortgage    bonds    of    the    Denver    &    Rio 

irande,  has  issued  a  letter  to  holders  of  those  securities,  setting 

forth  its  objections  to  the  Western  Pacitic's  proposed  rcorganiza- 

■;'  the  old  Denver  company     The  principal  points  raised  are: 

First,   failure  to  provide   for  the  acquisition  by  the  reorganized 

'  mpany   of   the   equity   in   the   Utah    Fuel    Company    st.ck.   thus 

depriving   the    reorganized    company    of    the   control   of   a    part    of 

its    fuel    supply:    secondly,    it    is    pointed    out,    the    plan    requires 

ioldi  i  funding   bonds    '"   p<  rmit    an   un- 

limited unifying  mortgage  to  be  placed  on  the  property  ahead  of 
urities  to  be  issued  under  the  plan. 
The  committee's   letter   says : 

Although    the    proposed    linking    fund    bond*,    which    the    I; 
lo  t  ike,    in    rr«pect 
t  of  t 

nifying  '■■  ndi,  the  plan 


construction    of    its    new    line    from    Forgan,    Okla.,    t..    kichtield, 
Kans. 

Knoxville  &  Carolina. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Securities. — 
An  application  has  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  for  authority  to  issue  $400,000  of  capital  stock  and  $300,- 
iii «t  of  first  mortgage  bonds.  The  stock  and  $82,000  of  the  bonds 
be  delivered  at  par  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Knoxville. 
Eastern  and  $100,000  of  the  bonds  to  be  sold  to 
pay   for  improvements. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf.— Asks  Authority  to  Abandon 
Lines. — The  receiver  has  applied  to  the  commission  for  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  the  abandonment  of  the  lines  from  Glenwood 
and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  53.3  miles;  Graysonia  to  Leard,  5.49 
miles;  Daleville  to  Clark  Mill,  10.64,  and  Nashville  to  Shawmut, 
33.97  miles. 

t-ri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Authorized  to  Extend  Receiver's 
Certificates. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  author- 
ized a  further  extension  of  the  maturity  of  $3,000,000  of  re- 
ceiver's certificates  from  February   15  to  May  15  by  endorsement 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Asks  Government 
Loan. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  a  loan  of  $31,324,000  from  the  revolving  fund 
for  10  years,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  $26,258,000  to  pay 
debentures  of  the  European  loan  maturing  April  1,  $2,066,000  to 
meet  equipment  trust  and  other  maturities,  and  $3,000,000  for 
additions  and  bettem 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  direi  tors  "ii  Tuesday  President  1- 
J.  Pearson  stated  that  the  application  for  a  loan  of  $31,324,001' 
was  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  entire  situation 
of  the  New  Haven  to  the  representatives  of  the  government. 

[ennessei  i  iniral.  -Asks  Government  Loan. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  in  tin-  Interstati  i  ommerce  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  $2,250,000  from  the  revolving  fund  for  10  years,  of  which 
$1,250,000  is  to  be  used  for  additions  and  betterments  and  $1.- 
000,000  to  meet   short   term  oblig 


■ 


Southern   Pacific- 
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'      per  cent,  quarterly,  payable   April    1    to   ball 


Cinci 
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Pittsburgh,     YounRstow 
payable   March    1    to  hold 
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Northern.    3   per  cent,   payable    March    1    to   holders 


and     Ashtabula.     Preferred,     $1.75.     quarterly. 
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Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond   Prices 

Feb.    Last      Last 

14       week 

Average  pric<  of  20  representati'  i  rail 
stocks  close  of  business..  59.07 

Average  price  of  20  represt  ntai  vay 

bonds  close  of  business 


Unloading  Coal  from  Container-Car  to  Motor  Truck  in  Poland 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

G.  R.  Loyall,  president  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal,  succeeding  C.  W. 
Huntington,  president  of  the  Virginian.  N.  D.  Maher,  presi- 
dent of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Norfolk  Terminal,  succeeding   Mr.   Loyall. 

Claude  K.  Boettcher,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of 
the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  28  (page  304), 
was  born  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  on  June  10,  1875.  Mr.  Boettcher 
is  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  Boettcher,  Porter  &  Co., 
investment  bankers  at  Denver,  Colo.  He  has  been  associated 
with  various  railroads  at  different  times,  largely  through 
financial  matters.  From  1900  to  1906,  he  was  vice-president 
if  the  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  and  from 
1913  until  1919,  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  both  the  Denver  City  Tramways  and  the  Denver  Inter- 
mountain,  which  latter  positions  were  his  last  railroad  con- 
nections prior  to  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Andrew  P.  Titus,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in     charge     of     operation,     with     the     same     headquarters.       Mr. 

Titus  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  on  April  11,  1873, 
and  was  educated  at 
Princeton  Preparatory 
School  and  at  Prince- 
ton College.  He  en- 
tered railroad  service 
on  July  1,  1890,  in  the 
car  department  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  (New  York 
Central),  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  From  1893  to 
1895  he  was  employed 
by  a  mining  company 
in  Mexico,  and,  in  June 
of  the  latter  year,  he 
re-entered  the  service 
of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  at 
A-  p-  Ti,us  Cleveland.      He    left   in 

May,  1900,  to  become 
car  distributer  and  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
car  service  department  of  the  Wheeling  &,  Lake  Erie.  He 
was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  car  service,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  November,  1905,  and  to  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  transportation,  with  headquarters 
at  Canton,  Ohio,  in  May,  1907,  which  latter  position  he  held 
until  July  1,  1912,  when  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  the  Toledo  division.  He  left  in  August,  1912,  to  become 
general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  He  was  promoted  to  general  manager, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  on  November  1,  1915,  which 
position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  M.  Mooney,  whose  election  as  comptroller  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was 
announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  4  (page  355),  was 
born  at  Three  Rivers,  Que.,  on  March  13,  1867.  He  entered 
railroad  service  on  August  15,  1888,  as  a  clerk  in  the  car 
accountant's  office  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  From  January  1,  1890,  to  September  15,  1892, 
he  was  a  car  clerk  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City 
(Chicago  Great  Western)  at  St.  Joseph.     He  returned  to  the 


St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  on  the  latter  date  and  was  suc- 
cessively station  accountant,  revising  clerk,  interline  freight 
clerk  and  chief  clerk  of  freight  accounts.  On  November  1. 
1902,  he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  auditor  which  position 
he  held  until  August  15,  1907,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
auditor  and  cashier  of  that  road,  and  of  the  St.  Joseph  Termi 
nal  R.  R.,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph.  He  left  on 
November  15,  1909,  to  become  auditor  of  the  Tennessee  Cen- 
tral, with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  which  position  he  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Operating 

J.  M.  Shea  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  with  headquarters 
at  New  Bern,  N.  C.  and  J.  S.  Cox  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  Southern  division  with  headquarters 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  territory  covered  by  these  division- 
was  formerly  distributed  among  three  divisions.  The  North- 
ern division,  as  it  now  is,  includes:  the  main  line  from  Nor- 
folk to  New  Bern  and  Beaufort  to  Goldsboro:  the  Currituck. 
Kempsville,  Suffolk,  Elizabeth  City,  Columbia,  Belhaven. 
Pinetown  and  Oriental  branches;  and  Marsden  Yard.  The 
new  Western  division  includes  the  main  line  from  Marsden 
to  Charlotte  and  the  Fayetteville,  Aberdeen  &  Asheboro. 
Ellerbe  and  Jackson  Springs  branches. 


Traffic 

H.  W.  Gillis  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Canadian   Pacific,  Eastern   Lines. 

Clement  S.  Ucker  has  been  appointed  director  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,   Ga. 

H.  G.  Sullivan,  commercial  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
with  headquarters  at  Athens,  Ga.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  he  will  be  succeeded  by  J.  Y.  Bruce. 

A.  P.  Smirl,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  J.  S.  Houston,  resigned. 

R.  D.  Johnscn,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
Cal.,  has  been  promoted  to  division  passenger  agent,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  F.  Moses,  promoted. 

B.  S.  Merritt,  general  agent  of  the  Great  Northern,  with 
headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle. 
Wash.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  Spokane  by  J.  F.  Pewters. 
general  agent  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.  A.  J. 
Grummett  has  also  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,   with  headquarters   at   Seattle. 

Mechanical 

J.  A.  Conley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Calwa,  Cal.,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  shops  at  Richmond,  Cal.. 
succeeding  E.  H.  Harlow,  formerly  superintendent  of  shops, 
with  headquarters  at  that  point,  who  died  on  January  26 
after  which  time  his  position  was  abolished. 

M.  W.  Boucher,  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Field,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed 
general  locomotive  foreman  of  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  cc 
British  Columbia,  with  headquarters  at  McLennan,  Alta. 
He  will  have  direct  supervision  over  both  the  mechanical 
and  car  departments,  the  positions  of  master  mechanic  and 
locomotive  foreman  having  been  abolished. 


Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

Stewart  J.  Dewey,  assistant  signal   engineer  of  the   Cleve 
land,   Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.   Louis,  has  resigned   to  enter 
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ompany     (see 
item  under  Supply  Trade  News). 

De  Witt  C.  Fenstermaker,  whose  appointment  as  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  11  (page  406),  was  born  on  December  27. 
1873,  at  Basil,  Ohio.  He  entered  railroad  service  in  1893  a> 
a  rodman  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  and  was  later  suc- 
cessively promoted  to  instrumentman,  draftsman,  and  as- 
sistant engineer,  which  latter  position  he  held  until  1898. 
when  he  entered  the  army  for  service  in  the  Spanish-American 
war.  From  1899  to  1902  he  was  assistant  engineer  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  government  of  Cuba.  Upon 
returning  to  this  country  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Lake 
Erie,  Alliance   &  Wheeling  as  resident   engineer.     He  left   in 

1903,  to  become  resident  engineer  of  the  Louisiana  Railwa) 
&  Navigation  Company  and  was  soon  thereafter  promoted  to 
division  engineer,  and  later  to  chief  engineer,  with  head- 
quarters at  Shreveport.  La.  From  1908  until  1910  he  was 
city  engineer  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  and  from  the  latter  date  until 
1912,  he  was  designing  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England.  He  left  in  1912  to  becom  engineer  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquan 
Chicago.  He  was  promoted  to  district  engineer,  with  the 
same  headquarters  in  March.  1919.  and.  in  April.  1921.  he 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  hi 
as  chief  engineer  for  Peterson.  Shirley  &  Gunthcr.  Omaha 
contractors,  in  charge  of  constructing  50  miles  of  railroad 
in  Eastern  Cuba  for  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Company  which  work 
he  was  engaged  in  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

F.  J.  Nevins,  whose  appointment  as  valuation   engineer  of 
the    Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific,    with    headquarters   a: 
Chicago,  was  announced  in   the  Railway  Age  of  February   1 1 
(page    406),    was    born 
near     Baxter     Spr 
Kan.,  in   1872.     He  en- 
tered railroad  service  in 

1892.  as  a  clerk  in  the 
local  freight  office  of 
the  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  Denison,  Tex., 
leaving     that     road     in 

1893,  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  as  a  freight 
brakeman  at  Osawa- 
tomie.  Kan.,  where  he 
was  successively  con- 
ductor, yardmaster  and 
chief  clerk  to  the  gen- 
eral foreman  of  br 
and        buildings       until 

1904,  when      he 
promoted       to       chief 
maintenance      of      way 
accountant    for    th 
lire  system,  with  headquartei 

later  he  was   made  chief  clerk   to  the  chief  engineer   of   main- 
tCnari  hich   position  he   held   until    1910,   when   he 

ny,   with   jurisdicti 
tes,  and  witl 

nt    and    general    n 

until   1914,  when  he  i  ■ 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

E.   H    Gaines.  Jr  . 

Just   Over  the  Ttalian-Sw 


Obituary 


W.  G.  Bayley,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati. 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  with  headquarters  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
died  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  on  February  13  at  the  age  of  57, 
after  a  lingering  illnes-  Mr.  Bayley  was  born  at  Hollidays- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  entered  railroad  service  with  the  Pennsylvania 
in  the  engineering  department.  He  later  was  transferred 
to   the    Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   '  St.    Louis  and   was 

promoted  to  engineer,  maintenance  of  way  and  later  to 
superintendent.  Mr.  Bayley  had  been  superintendent  at 
Springfield  since   1897. 

Herbert  De  Forest  Howe.  sident  and  general  counsel 

of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  a: 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  death  was  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  February  4  (page  356),  was  horn  on  November  24,  1876, 
at  Morris,  111.  He  entered  railroad  service  on  November  1. 
1898,  in  the  law  department  of  New  York  Central.  Lines  West, 
and  served  in  various  legal  capacities  for  that  road.  In  1909. 
he  organized  its  general  land  and  tax  department  and  was 
made  general  land  and  tax  agent  for  the  western  lines.  Hi 
entered  the  service  of  the  New  York.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
on  May  15,  1917,  as  general  counsel,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  and  in  June,  1917.  he  was  promoted  to  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  counsel,  with  the  same  headquarters  which 
position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  death. 

George  K.  Warner,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  February  11,  after  an  illness 
of  two  weeks.  Mr.  Warner  was  born  on  September  2.  1860. 
at  Mobile.  Ala.,  and  entered  railroad  service  in  1883.  as  a 
storekeeper  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  divisions  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  He  left  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
year  to  become  chief  clerk  to  the  master  mechanic  of  the 
Texas  &  St.  Louis,  at  Jonesboro.  Ark .  and  later  at  Pine 
Bluff.  From  July  10,  1884.  to  December  5,  1888.  he  was 
promoted  successively  to  clerk,  bookkeeper,  and  chief  clerk 
in  the  accounting  department,  during  which  period  the  name 
of  the  company  was  changed  by  reorganization  to  St.  Louis. 
Arkansas  &  Texas  He  was  appointed  acting  treasurer  of 
that  company  on  December  5,  1888,  and  was  elected  treasurer 
on  January  14.  1889.  On  January  16,  1891,  upon  the  re- 
organization of  the  company  again,  he  was  elected  treasurer 
and  assistant  secretary  which  position  he  was  holding  at 
:  me  of  his  recent  death.  He  was  also  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Shreveport  Bridge  it  Terminal  Company; 
resident  and   I  the  Grays   Point  Terminal,  the 

Valley  Terminal,  the  Paragou!  :  rn,  the  Pine  Bluff 

Arkansas    River    and    thi  rkansas    &    Eastern;    was 

also  assistant  secretarj      ■  surer  of  the  South 

rn  of  Texas,  Stephenville  North  &  South  Texas.  Dallas 
ferminal  &  I'nion  Depot  Eastern  Texas. 
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One  Big  Thing  That  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Railroads 


Let  railway  officers  consider  the  following  statements  of 
fact  and  the  following  questions: 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  are  at  least  as  efficiently 
operated  as  any  others  in  the  world.  They  are  as  efficiently 
managed  as  any  other  class  of  business  concerns  in  this 
country. 

Why,  then,  does  the  public  lend  a  willing  ear  to  charges 
that  they  are  inefficiently  managed  and  to  canards  such  as 
that  Henry  Ford,  by  his  operation  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 
Ironton,  has  "shown  up"  the  managements  of  other  railways? 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  are  the  most  conserva- 
tively capitalized  railways  in  the  world.  They  are  at  least  as 
conservatively  capitalized  in  proportion  to  investment  as  any 
other  class  of  business  concerns  in  this  country. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  country  believe 
they  are  grossly  overcapitalized? 

Railway  rates  on  most  commodities  are  today  lower  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago  than  the  prices  of  most  commodities. 

Why,  then,  does  the  public  loudly  and  almost  universally 
complain  about  railway  rates  rather  than  about  the  prices  of 
most  commodities? 

It  is  more  economical,  safer  and  pleasanter  in  almost  every 
part  of  this  country  to  make  pleasure  trips  of  any  consider- 
able length  by  railroad  than  by  automobile. 

Why,  then,  does  almost  everybody  who  thinks  of  taking 
pleasure  trips,  from  say  SO  to  200  miles  in  length,  think  of 
taking  them  in  automobiles? 

The  railways  always  have  been,  and  are  now,  as  honestly 
managed  as  any  other  class  of  business  concerns  in  this 
country. 

Why,  then,  do  many  persons  believe  that  there  is  more 
crooked  financing  and  grafting  in  their  management  than  in 
the  management  of  most  other  lines  of  business  ? 

Railway  officers  receive  incomes  relatively  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
than  men  in  almost  any  other  line  of  business  in  this  country. 

Why,  then,  do  a  large  part  of  the  people  believe  that  the 
public  is  being  mulcted  to  pay  railway  officers  excessive 
salaries  ? 

It  is  at  least  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  that 
the  railways  should  prosper  as  that  any  other  industry  should 
prosper. 

Why,  then,  do  most  people  rejoice  when  reports  from  the 


farms  and  factories  show  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
farmers  and  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same  time  think  the 
railways  are  practicing  extortion  and  regard  it  as  a  public 
calamity  when  their  net  earnings  show  that  the  railways  are 
beginning  to  prosper? 

When  men  make  large  fortunes  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  kodaks,  chewing  gum,  iron  and  steel,  and  pub- 
lishing farm  papers  almost  everybody  rejoices.  Nobody  finds 
fault  because  Henry  Ford  has  become  enormously  rich  in  the 
automobile  business,  because  Eastman  has  become  rich  by 
making  kodaks,  because  Wm.  Wrigley  has  become  rich  by 
making  chewing  gum,  because  Charles  M.  Schwab  has  be- 
come rich  in  the  steel  business,  because  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  has  become  rich  by  publishing  farm  papers.  Suah 
men  are  among  our  national  heroes. 

Why,  then,  if  any  man  should  now  become  rich  in  the 
railroad  business  would  he  be  generally  denounced  as  a 
"malefactor,"  as  most  of  those  who  did  make  fortunes  in  the 
railroad  business  in  the  past  were  denounced? 

No  railway  officer  would  question  that  the  statements  of 
fact  above  made  are  correct.  They  show  that  in  most  im- 
portant respects  the  railways  have  been  and  are  well  man- 
aged. They  show  that  the  railways  are  one  of  the  country's 
very  greatest  assets. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  people  act  on  the  assumption  that 
the  railways  are  the  country's  greatest  liability? 

The  railway  business  is  the  business  of  manufacturing 
transportation.  No  manufacturing  business  can  be  successful 
unless  its  organization  is  highly  efficient  not  only  in  predic- 
tion but  in  salesmanship.  If  a  concern  year  by  year  is  mak- 
ing a  larger  and  better  product,  is  making  it  with  relatively 
greater  and  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  and  is  selling  it 
at  less  and  less  profit  to  itself  can  there  be  more  than  one 
explanation  of  what  is  the  matter  with  it?  The  true  and 
only  explanation  must  be  that  it  is  failing  to  "sell"  itself  to 
its  customers  adequately,  wisely  and  effectively. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  salesmanship  of  the  railways? 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  completely  to  diagnose  the 
case,  but  we  can  mention  some  pertinent  facts.  In  a  period 
when  concerns  of  other  kinds  have  spoken  extremely  well  of 
themselves  in  loud  tones,  the  railways  for  the  most  part  have 
kept  modestly  silent.  In  a  period  when  many  have  exploited 
the  great  advantages  of  passenger  and  freight  transportation 
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by  in-  '.iter,  the  railways  have  hardly  exploited 

the  advantages  of  transportation  by  rail.     In  a  period  when 
many  other  industries  haw  directly  and  indirectly  attacked 
the    railways.,   the   railways   have   made  no   counter-attacks. 
They  have  stayed  %n  the  defensive,  or  turned  the  other  cheek. 
In  a  period  and  in  a  country  when  and  where  advertising 
as  a  mean;  of  selling  institution?  and  goods  to  the  public  has 
rtensively  and  in  more  original  and  varied 
ban  in  any  other  time  or  country  in  history,  the  rail 
lave  done  relatively  digible  amount  of 

ind  have  done  tl  olely  to  exploit  the  least 

profitable  part  of  their  business.  Apparently  the  largest  ex- 
penditure that  the  railwa  foi  rtising  was  in 
1916  when  it  was  $7,500,000.  This  was  two-tenths  o 
per  cent  of  their  total  earnings.  The  following  are  the  per- 
centages of  their  gross  earnings  -pent  for  advertising  in  nor- 
mal years  before  the  war  concerns  in  widely  vary- 
ing industries.  A  large  mail  10  per  cent;  two 
tobacco  manufacturers,  5  per  1 1  i  er  cent;  a  maker  of 
phonographs,  5  per  cent;  a  maker  of  paint,  3J^  per  cent;  a 
maker  of  cement,  2  per  cent;  a  maker  of  kodaks,  3  per  cent; 
a  maker  of  soap.  3  per  cent:  a  manufacturer  of  men's  collar-, 
3yi  per  cent;  a  manufacturer  of  men-  clothes,  2  per  cent; 
four  makers  of  automobile-,  three- fourths  of  one  per  cent  to 

I  -  ixi  ;  pica]  examples  If  the  railways  should  spend 
in  adverti-inLi  a  percentage  of  their  total  earnings  equal  to 
the  stnallest  percentage  mentioned  in  this  list  their  expendi- 
tures for  advertising  on  the  basis  of  their  present  earnings 
would  be  $42,000,000  a  year.  Their  actual  expenditure-  for 
advertising  in  1020  wen-  $4,1  (0,000.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions the  amount  -pent  for  advertising  to  si  I  r  auto- 
mobiles alone  is  six  times  .i-  great  Ql  in  1920  to 
sell  all  the  railroad-  and  all  their  - 
more  than  three  time-  as  greal  as  the  largesl  amounl  tl 
railroad                  it  f"i    "I',  erti  sing  in  anj  year. 

blems 
I 
I  nt  problem  the)  I  the)  an-  i 

ind   if  pri\ al 
pro 
the  publii        !  In-  amount  of  i  constructive 
nditure  being  devoted  to 

;..   :        publii 

•      11,  and 


The  master  painter  of  a  certain  railroad  not  long  ago  made 
a  requisition  for  varnish  for  passenger  cars.    He  specified  a 
brand    that    always    gave    satisfactory 
Should  Railroads  service,  but  when  the  material  was  de- 
Buy   on   a  livered  found  that  a  cheap  grade  made 
Price  Basis?        by    a    'ess    reliable    manufacturer   had 
been  furnished.    A  few  days  later  when 
the  master  painter  met  the  purchasing  agent  he  asked  why 
the  cheap  varnish  had  been  bought  and  pointed  out  that  the 
if  applying  it  was  more  than   the  cost  of  the  varnish 
0  that  there  was  little  difference  in  the  total  ex] 
although   the  low  grade  material   would   not   last  nearly  as 
long.     The  purchasing   agent  replied,   "If  a   man  does  not 
have  money  enough  to  buy  a  straw   hat.  he  has  to  make  his 
frit   hat   do,   and   this  railroad  is   in  ;   it  simply 
does  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  high  priced  materials 
and  we  have  to  m                   material  do."    This  sen 
be  typical  of  the  viewpoint  of  some  purchasing  agents 
take  the  position  that  the  road  is  too  poor  to  bu)   material 
higher  in  price  but  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 
h  a  practice  justifiable?    As  an  expedient  to  avoid  a 
receivership  it  might  be  justif:                    irily,  but  as  a  per- 
il  polity,  never.    The  analogy  cited  by  the  purchasing 
iot  correspond  to  the  actual  situation.    The  rail- 
thai    buys   the  cheap  varnish   will    find   it   fails  to  give 
the  necessary  protection  to  the  equipment  and  the  road  will 
,-oon  have  to  spend  money  that  it  might  have  saved  by  using 
first-cla>-  material.    There  is  one  principle  in  railroad  pur- 
chasing which  in  the  interest  of  economy  no  road  can  afford 
to   ignore;    that    is    to    follow   the    recommendations   of    the 
specialists  in  the  various  departments  regarding  the  purchase 
of  materials. 


Less  than  a  month  has  yet  to  elapse  before  the  railway  civil 
is   throughout  the  country   will   meet   in   Chicago  in 
their  twenty-third    annual   convention: 
To  Go  to  renew  old    friendships,   to  establish 

or  new  one-,  lo  caw   the  developments  in 

Not    to   Go        equipment   of   immediate  concern   and. 
more  important   than  these,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  a  three-da)  session.   Taking  cogni- 
of   this   many    engineers    who    have   never   entertained 
other  than  the  thought  of  attending,   have  in  all  probabilit) 
already  doni  ttor)   to  their  departure 

to  a\.nd   a-  nearly   a-  pi    -  levelopmenl   at  the  last 

n-   unfavorable    to  their  plan-,  as   well   as 

to  insure  thi  their  departments  while 

i  ''I  the  other  hand  mam  others,  if  cognizant 
at  all  of  tin  association's  custom  and  the  proximity  of  the 
,  onvention   h  ifronting  them     1  o  i  k>  or  not  I 

undei  ided  qi  •    mmenl  need  not  be  mad 

cerning  those  who  have  definitely    laid  their  plans,  but,  in 
the  interest  of  better  railroading,  il  ma\   well  Ik-  made 
cerning  those  who  have  not.    Men  who  devote  their  time  and 
-  i  ngineering  I   the  man)   kinds 

involved  in  railwa)   construct]  emenl 

should   by  all  means  know  of  the  association   and  should 
attend  it-  convention,  whether  members  or  not; 
an  event  from  whi  Dnot  afford  to    «•  absent      I 

-ii.  h  i-  the  •  I       American  Railw  ij  \ 

lion    i-    an    institution    with    a  whi 

intelle.tual  '  id    indll-trv    in    lt- 

I  pride  .  n  the  part  ><\   it--  mem 
d   are  the   Wl 
ii  their  partii  ulai 
i    more    important    to  tli.  treat    of   SUb 

vhich    are    In-    stock    in    trad.;    not    incidental    to    hi- 
nt   fundamental       II  jil)    avoid   the  an 

incident   t..  his  *t   the 

mil  not  having  attended  feel  himself  no-wise  the 

•   under  ordinan    .  ir.  tur  • 
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in  doing  this  he  will  have  mack-  a  mistake.  The  convention 
is  his  opportunity,  in  realization  of  which  the  prudent 
engineer  will  go  if  he  can. 


I "o  many  men   in   train   service  on  double  track  lines  the 
standard  code  is  a  mysterious  thing.     On  it  they  are  exam- 
ined at  raon    or  less  frequent  intervals, 
Double   Track     i)ut   most   of    its    provisions   have   no 
and  the  relation  to  their  daily  activities.     They 

Standard  Code  wor^  under  block  signal  protection  and 
with  few  train  orders.  Instructions 
which,  under  the  standard  code,  must  be  given  by  train 
order  in  specific  language  they  often  receive  as  messages  for 
which  no  standard  form  is  provided  in  the  rules.  All  this 
is  confusing  and  tends  to  make  these  men  unfit  for  service 
agle  track  branch  lines  when,  upon  occasion,  they  are 
d  there.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  double  track  oper- 
ation, but  men  in  train  service  should  be  able  to  tell  why 
certain  standard  practices  are  omitted  on  double  track. 
When  they  are  examined  on  the  subject  of  train  orders  they 
should  be  required  to  tell  what  additional  safeguards  pro- 
vided by  double-track  and  automatic  signals  sometimes  make 
the  rules  concerning  specific  train  order  forms  unnecessary 
and.  conversely,  why  these  rules  are  necessary  on  single  track. 
The  failure  to  appreciate  that  aditional  safeguards  have  been 
provided  by  the  double  track  and  automatic  signals  tends  to 
give  the  employee  the  impression  that  his  company  is  not 
insisting  upon  obedience  to  rules  and  this  impression  may 
be  harmful  to  discipline.  Certainly  an  employee  holding 
such  a  view  cannot  be  trusted  on  single  track  where  strict 
adherence  to  rule  is  absolutelv  essential. 


The  railroads  have  suffered  from  the  business  depression 
less  than  have  the  grocers,  according  to  the  declaration  of  a 

prominent  speaker  at  a  convention  of 

Troubled  Railroads  wholesale  grocers  in   New   York  City 

versus  last  week;  and  therefore  a  reduction  of 

Troubled  Grocers  freight  rates  should  be  the  first  thing 

to  be  done  to  restore  prosperity  in  that 
branch  of  the  mercantile  world.  Not  being  very  well  informed 
concerning  the  profits  made  by  the  wholesale  grocers  during 
the  past  few  years,  we  will  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  admit  that  they  are,  really,  worse  off  than  the 
railroads.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  why 
should  it  follow  that  the  railroads  ought  to  carry  freight  at 
less  than  cost?  The  public  needs  railroad  transportation  and 
it  needs  wholesale  grocery  establishments.  "We  will  assume 
that  it  has  difficulty  in  keeping  up  both  institutions,  and 
may  be  obliged  to  impose  hardships  on  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  Now,  which  shall  it  be?  Or,  to  go  a  step  farther, 
assume  that  both  have  already  been  neglected;  which  of  the 
two  ought  first  to  be  aided  to  recover?  Setting  aside  all 
notions  concerning  what  we  should  like  to  do,  or  what  is 
ideally  just  and  equitable,  in  the  premises  it  would  seem 
clear  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be  succored  first.  Not  be- 
cause the  railroads'  owners  are  a  better  class  of  people; 
neither  because  they  deserve  the  better  treatment;  but  because 
that  course  is  forced  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  A  railroad,  if 
it  serves  important  communities,  must  be  kept  going  even  if 
to  do  so  should  require  an  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  to 
furnish  fuel  for  the  locomotives  and  food  for  the  trainmen. 
Npthing  can  take  its  place.  In  place  of  the  merchant,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  halfway  makeshift  can  be  made  to 
serve  temporarily.  The  people — the  communities — have  es- 
tablished the  typical  railroad  in  such  a  monopolistic  situation 
that  they  cannot  allow  it  to  suffer,  any  more  than  the  city 
of  Chicago  could  afford  to  close  up  its  most  important  bridge 
across  Chicago  river.    The  grocer  is  not  thus  treated;  he  is 


not  classed  as  a  vital  part  of  the  civic  machinery.  The 
community  makes  him  take  his  chances.  Whether  or  not  that 
is  fair  is  not  the  question;  it  is  the  fact.  Even  if  he  has  failed 
and  shut  up  shop,  the  railroads  must  be  kept  going. 


The  upkeep  of  railway  crossings  is  usually  imposed  on  the 
junior  road,  not  only  for  the  renewals  of  the  rail  structure, 

the  timbers  and  the  ballast  but  also  the 

A  Chance        maintenance  of  line  and  surface.     The 

for  expense    incurred   by   the   maintaining 

Reciprocity       road  is  affected  to  no  small  extent  by 

the  degree  of  co-operation  offered  by  the 
maintenance  forces  of  the  other  road  using  the  crossing. 
While  the  senior  road  should  not  be  expected  to  relieve  the 
junior  company  of  any  of  its  established  responsibilities,  it 
should  maintain  its  own  tracks  adjacent  to  the  crossing  in  a 
condition  that  will  tend  to  relieve  rather  than  increase  the 
burden  of  keeping  up  the  crossing.  For  instance,  the  life 
of  the  crossing  will  be  influenced  to  no  small  degree  by  the 
condition  of  the  rails  immediately  adjoining  it.  Badlv  worn 
rails  connected  to  a  new  crossing  will  produce  such  poor 
joints  that  the  crossing  rails  themselves  will  soon  become 
battered.  Also  the  alinement  of  a  crossing  is  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  creeping  of  the  rails  of  the  intersecting  tracks. 
If  the  non-maintaining  road  does  not  provide  adequate  an- 
chorage to  hold  its  track,  it  will  cause  the  maintaining  road 
no  end  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  crossing  in  place.  So 
severe  has  been  the  burden  on  the  maintaining  road  from 
this  cause  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  place  rail 
anchors  on  the  rails  on  the  other  property  with  the  idea 
that  the  money  so  spent  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
decreased  cost  of  work  on  the  crossing  itself.  However,  such 
a  course  ought  not  to  be  necessary.  The  railroads  ought  to 
practice  reciprocity  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  crossings 
will  be  maintained  at  the  least  possible  cost,  regardless  of 
the  apportionment  of  the  expense.  It  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  true  economy  for  all  will  be  obtained. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  Industrial  Management,  V.  M.  Palmer, 
engineer  of  industrial  economy  for  the  Eastman-Kodak  Com- 
aui     oi.       t-  Pany>    says>    "Foremen    are   frequently 

Able  Shop  Fore-  referred  to  as  the  non-commissioned 
men  Must  officers  of  industry,  which  position  they 
Be  Developed  do  in  fact  occupy  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  employee.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  need  for  greater  shop  and  individual  effi- 
ciency could  be  realized  more  completely  if  foremen  measured 
up  closer  to  the  requirements  of  their  position."  This  state- 
■  ment  applies  with  equal  force  to  industrial  foremen  and 
those  employed  in  railroad  shops.  Owing  to  the  importance 
of  foremen  and  their  direct  influence  for  good  or  bad  on  the 
cost  of  shop  operation,  it  is  important  (1)  that  they  be  paid 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  attract  men  of  the  necessary 
calibre;  (2)  that  shopmen  of 'ability  be  trained  and  wherever 
possible  given  actual  experience  as  acting  foremen  while 
regular  foremen  are  sick  or  on  leave  of  absence;  (3)  that 
present  foremen  be  helped  and  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  This  does  not  mean 
that  discipline  should  be  relaxed  and  no  mention  made  of 
mistakes.  _  With  few  exceptions  foremen  take  constructive 
criticism  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given,  realizing  that 
unless  weaknesses  are  pointed  out  they  cannot  be  corrected 
and  personal  improvement  and  ultimate  advancement  will 
be  correspondingly  delayed.  Moreover,  when  weaknesses  are 
not  explained,  they  tend  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better 
and  may  in  the  end  entirely  disqualify  a  foreman  for  his 
position.  He  is  then  reduced'  to  the  ranks  and,  not  knowing 
wherein  his  failure  lies,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  feeling 
that  somehow-  he  has  not  had  a  square  deal.    If  errors  should 
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be  pointed  out,  it  is  fully  a.-  important  to  bestow  praise  where 
due.  Unfortunately,  many  railroad  nun  gel  the  impression 
that  good  work  is'  taken  for  granted  while  trivial  mistakes 
receive  undue  censure.  No  matter  how  busy  the  higher  me- 
chanical department  officers,  they  mi-  a  tine  opportunity  to 
develop  foremen  if  for  any  reason  the  word  of  helpful  criti- 
cism or  of  appreciation  for  a  job  well  done  is  withheld. 

The  Ability  of  the  Carrier  to  Pay 

Sim  f  ihikk  is  hut  one  source  from  which  the  monej  to 
meet  a  railroad  payroll  can  come,  namely  earnings,  it 
follows  that  where  the  earnings  of  a  railroad  are  less 
its  operating  expenses,  the  ability  of  the  carrier  to  continue 
to  pay  certain  wage  scales  to  its  employees  must  become 
eventually  the  governing  factor  in  determining  what  con- 
stitutes "just  and  reasonable"  wages.  An  inexorable  eco- 
nomic law  applies  to  compel  either  the  downward  revision 
of  all  its  operating  expenses,  and  particularly  the  preponder- 
ating labor  expense,  or  the  abandonment  of  the  property. 
Here,  public  interest  in.  and  necessity  for,  transportation 
service  tips  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  readjustment  of  oper- 
ating expenses.  The  problem  presented  in  such  cases  is  cold 
fact^and  not  theory.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  faced  it 
many  times  and  on  three  occasions  has  recognized  that  the 
"ability  of  the  carriers  to  pay"  is  a  relevant  and  vital  factor 
in  fixing  wage  levels  in  some  cases. 

In   deciding   a   dispute   between   the   Electric   Short    Line 
Railwav   Companv   and   the   train   service  brotherhoods  last 
October,  the  Board  ordered  a  wage  ( lit  of  20  per  cent,  adding 
that  the  lower  wages  were  just  and  reasonable,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  conditions  and   circumstances  as  con- 
templated bv  the  Transportation  Act.  including  the  fin 
condition  of  this  carrier,  i.  c  it-  earning-.  COSt  of  operation, 
etc    Again,  in  deciding  a  dispute  between  the  New  Orleans 
Great  Northern   and   several   classes   of    it-   employees,   tin- 
Board   recognized    and   specificall)    stated   that    the   "ability 
of  the  carrier  to  pay  i-  entitled   to  secondary  consideration 
with  a  certain  type  of  carrier  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
local    business    or    whose    principal    function    in    the    final 
analysis   is  the  development   and   upbuilding  of   a   new  or 
comparatively  new  country."     Now  a  third  instance  of  the 
recognition   of   this   principle   is   contained   in    the    Bi 
decision  in  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  case  (di 
elsewhere  in  this  issue)   in  which  the  employees  hat 
ordered  to  accept  wages  25  percent  below  those  paid  oi 

rriers  tn  all  these  cases  proof  was  submitted  of 
the  failure  of  earning-  to  meet  operating  expena 
case  the  choice  was  between  reduction  of  wages,  ban] 
or  abandonment.  Whatever  interpretation  the  Board  mighl 
Wish  to  put  on  the  -even  "relevant  factors"  Stated  in  the 
controlling  considerations  in  fixing 
the  issue  in  eai  h  of  th  ir  i  ut ; 

the    'ability  of  the  carrier  to  pav"   governed   or  it  did 

nilt      if  it  did,  the  public's  right  to  continuous  operation  of 
the  railroad  ized  bj  a  bod)  created  to  protect  that 

If  it  did  not,  that  unfortunate  expression  "the  publil 
■  ini-   a    trui-ii  I         Bfl  ml    -hould 

mend 

for  tin  railmad-  involved,  but  bo  ause  they 
reprc- 

Bui  have  b    in  these  cases,  will  the   board 

i-       just 
nl.  -  to  fai  i   an  inability  to  pa)  the 
100  miles  in 
I 

applied 

in  thi 
eviden 

nuary, 


situation.  They  tried  to  present  evidence  to  the  board  snow- 
ing their  inability  to  continue  to  bear  excessive  labor  costs. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  board  ruled  that:  "all  questions 
involving  the  expense  of  operation  or  necessities  of  railroads 
and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  secure  successful 
operation  thereof,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  not  of  this 
board,  but  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  The 
testimony  which  the  carriers  desired  to  present  was  ruled 
out  of  court  as  irrelevant. 

The  inconsistency   in  the  board's   rulings  on  this  factor 
would  indicate  that  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  operation 
of  a  large  carrier  or  a  group  of  earners  is  less  than  its  in- 
terest in  the  operation  of  a  smaller  road.     Obviously  such  a 
theon   is  untenable.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  having  ruled 
as  it  has  in  the  Electric  Short  Line,  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern  and  the  Missouri   &   North   Arkansas  cases,  this 
created  largely  to  insure  continuous  operation  of  the 
railroads,  will  hold  to  its  ruling  in  the  national  agreements 
ind  prohibit  testimony  on  the  "ability  to  pay"  in  future 
involving  either  small  or  large  carriers. 


The  Increase  in  Freight  Movement 

Tin  increases  in  the  number  of  carloads  of  freight 
shipped  have  been  so  substantial  and  persistent  since 
the  opening  of  the  year  1922  as  to  constitute  a  very  per- 
suasive  indication  that  general  business  is  reviving. 

Not  only  did  the  number  of  carloads  of  freight  shipped 
increase  in  every  week  from  that  ended  January  7  to  that 
ended  February  1 1 ,  but  in  each  of  these  weeks  the  total  ship- 
ment- were  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1921. 
otal  freight  car  loadings  in  the  four  weeks  ended  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1922,  were  2,956  '  ompared  with  2.812,637 
in  the  same  weeks  of  1921,  an  increase  of  144,129.  While 
the  total  mini  -  loaded  with  freight  in  these  weeks 
mewhat  less  than  in  1920,  il  was  larger  than  in  1919 
and.  in  fact,  seem-  to  have  been  larger  than  in  other  pre- 
vious years. 

flu    most  significant  feature  of  this  increase  in  shipments 
was  that  it  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the  inimlKT  of  cars 
loaded  with  most  kinds  of  commodities.     In  the  four  weeks 
February  4  there  was  an  increase,  as  compared  with 
the  same  weeks  of  last  year.  ol  33,810  cars  in  shipments  of 
grain,  2,460    ars  in  shipments  i  f  livestock,  17,666  in  ship- 
ments  of   coal,    129,476   in   shipments   of  merchandise,   and 
1,062    in    shipments  of  miscellaneous   commodities.     Ship- 
ments of  coke  -bowed  a  decline  of  11,000  carloads,  ahip- 
resl    products  B   decline  of  4,456  carloads,   and 
shipments  of  ore  a  decline  of  16,000  carloads. 
Winn  carloadings  began  to  show  an  increase  in  the  second 
in  Januar)   it  was  rhoughl   that  this  might  ho  due  to 
The    taxt  -  transportation    were    re- 

moved on  January  l.  and  it  ■  believed  the  decline  in 
freight  shipments  in  December  v  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
tliat  same  shippers  were  holdii  ommodities  to 

paving   the  ta\    and    would    forward    them   in    Januan        I 
however,  the  increase  in  sbiprm  i  I    bad  been  due  to  the  n  - 
.  ds  held  bai  k  I  ix.il  would  hardly 

have  continued  at  an  ao  ~  into  February 

It   might   also  be   thought   that    the   increase   in    shipment! 
lue  to  a  larger  movement  ■  ■     oal  in  anticipation  of  a 
coal  mine  strike  on  April  1.  but  while  there  ha-  been  an  ba- 
in shipments  of     •  been  -mailer  relatively 
than  the  increases  in  shipments     I  other  kinds 

with  the  fluctuations  in  the  railroad  and 
other  lines  of  business  during  t       last  year  and  a  half  most 

n  any  apparent  improve- 
ment a-  permanent,  or  ai  th.  oi  still  further  im- 
:  ijrily,  bowevei     I   the  recent  incr. 
indicate  anything  at  all  they  indicate  a  distinct 
tend*                                    t  in  general  business 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.] 

Trainmen  and  the  Eight- Hour  Day 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

To  the  Editor: 

"All  men  know  the  truth,  but  what  of  that?  It  is  rare  to 
find  one  who  knows  how  to  speak  it." — Emerson. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Railway 
Age  that  the  railroad  executives  had  decided  to  meet  with 
the  executive  officers  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  an  ef- 
fort to  readjust  differences  on  the  basis  of  a  "square  deal." 
Later  I  read  in  one  of  President  W.  S.  Carter's  (Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen)  publicity  bulletins 
that  "It  has  been  the  success  of  the  railroads  in  'educating 
the  public'  through  unfair  propaganda  that  has  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  railroad  employees  to  adopt  some  method 
of  telling  the  truth  to  the  public." 

To  get  at  the  truth  as  essential  to  establishing  the  square 
deal  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  inception  of  the  Adam- 
son  law,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  world  of  misrepre- 
sentations and  recriminations.  In  answer  to  the  claim  that 
the  railroads  were  able  to  show  that  "under  our  present 
practice  (1915)  enginemen  demand  the  right  to  do  two 
men's  work  in  order  to  earn  two  men's  pay,"  President  W.  S. 
Carter  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charge,  bitterly  assailing 
those  members  who,  as  shown  by  the  railroad  representatives, 
ignored  "the  rights  of  their  fellowmen"  and  through  the 
power  of  senority,  say  to  unemployed  brothers:  "You  shall 
not  work  at  all;  I  am  going  to  do  my  work  and  your  work 
too,  so  that  I  can  draw  my  pay  and  your  pay  too.  Citing 
individual  instances  of  men  making  double  wages  through 
this  system,  Mr.  Carter  said :  "At  the  same  time  we  had  evi- 
dence that  on  that  same  railroad  they  had  cut  the  fireman's 
list;  there  were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  hungry  and 
their  families  hungry — and  yet  they  call  this  a  brotherhood." 

This  deplorable  condition  was  made  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  limitation  of  the  workday  to  eight  hours;  and, 
in  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  to  prevent  a  strike  to 
secure  this  limitation  of  hours,  the  Adamson  bill  became  law. 

To  refresh  the  memory  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is 
recalled  that  on  August  13,  1916,  the  President  sent  for  the 
brotherhood  representatives  and  the  managers  to  confer  with 
him  at  the  White  House,  and  suggested  arbitration  by  way  of 
settling  the  controversy.  The  labor  leaders,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  stating  that  the  question  of  the  shorter  work 
day  was  not  arbitrable,  refused  to  arbitrate.  Later  the 
president  referred  to  the  situation  then  existing  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"I  was  not  able  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon 
those  men.  They  feel  so  strongly  the  justice  of  their  cause 
that  they  are  blind  to  all  the  consequences  of  their  action  in 
declaring  and  prosecuting  a  strike. 

"I  was  shocked  to  find  a  peculiar  stiffness  and  hardness 
about  these  men.  When  I  pictured  to  them  the  distress  of  our 
people  in  case  this  strike  became  a  reality,  they  sat  unmoved 
and  apparently  indifferent  to  the  seriousness  of  the  whole 
bad  business.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tether,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  further  to  do." 

When  the  sincerity  of  the  brotherhood  chiefs  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  railroad  executives,  who  asserted  that  a  raise 
in  pay  was  the  real  object  of  the  move,  the  four  executives, 


acting  for  the  brotherhoods,  issued  a  statement,  saying  in 
effect:  "If  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  brotherhoods  in 
asking  for  relief  from  the  long  hours  of  labor,  arrange  that 
the  employees  will  not  be  able  to  make  one  minute's  over- 
time." 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Adamson  law  both  sides  to  this 
controversy  have  dodged  the  responsibility  for  inaugurating 
a  real  eight-hour  law  by  alleging  the  impossibility  of  en- 
forcement. Since  then,  however,  Mr.  Ford  has  shown  how  a 
real  eight-hour  day  may  be  put  into  effect  on  the  railroad, 
with  wages  acceptable  to  the  employees.  The  Pullman  em- 
ployees and  express  messengers  have  also  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  a  real  limitation  of  hours  of  labor. 

How  different,  though,  has  been  the  course  of  the  brother- 
hoods. They  even  in  the  so-called  Chicago  agreement,  gov- 
erning only  the  engineers  and  firemen,  provided  a  work  month 
of  38  eight-hour  days,  with  no  provision  for  holding  their 
members  even  to  that  limit.  In  fact,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  this  limitation  is  constantly  ignored,  with  the  result  that 
the  railroad  managers  are  still  able  to  show  these  "high 
peaks"  in  earnings.  And  this,  too,  when  thousands  of  the 
75,000  members  of  the  brotherhoods  who  bared  their  breasts 
to  the  enemy  in  the  late  war  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  As  to  the  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  so  far  as  any  action  of  their  organizations  is  concerned 
the  eight-hour  day  has  been  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  In  fact,  by 
official  action  train  crews  have  been  taken  out  of  the  service 
while  other  crews  were  making  far  beyond  the  mileage  con- 
templated by  the  law. 

Representatives  of  labor  organizations  generally  complain 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  that  the  earnings 
of  capital  are  carefully  protected  by  the  instructions  given  to 
the  I.  C.  C.  to  establish  rates  that  will  provide  standard  re- 
turns as  dividends,  while  the  chief  argument  being  advanced 
for  reduction  of  earnings  of  employees  is  that  the  high  rates 
necessitated  by  this  provision  are  paralyzing  business  and 
the  rates  cannot  be  lowered  except  through  reduced  wages. 
While  agreeing  that  these  requirements  of  the  law  are  not 
conducive  to  the  "square  deal"  to  labor,  I  am  constrained  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  appears  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  brotherhood  executives  to  conserve  the 
welfare  of  the  thousands  of  loyal  members  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  means  of  living  through  cutting  down 
the  working  force,  by  enforcing  the  limitation  of  hours  on 
the  members  protected  in  the  "high  peaks"  of  earnings  by 
seniority  rights. 

That  the  power  to  limit  hours  of  service  exists  in  the 
brotherhoods  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  rigidly  enforced 
among  the  employees  in  yard  service.  At  least  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  demands  made  on  behalf  of  the  yard  men 
that  they  be  permitted  to  increase  their  earnings  by  working 
overtime  at  the  expense  of  the  out-of-work  brother. 

While  the  influence  of  the  organization  executives  has  been 
invoked  to  continue  passenger  conductors  in  their  long  hours 
of  service,  the  effect  of  this  policy  is  shown  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  law  requires  that  wages  shall  be  fixed, 
among  other  things,  on  the  basis  of  "the  training  and  skill 
required,"  and  "the  degree  of  responsibility,"  executives 
have  accepted  for  them  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  is  accorded 
firemen  and  through  freight  brakemen.  In  fact,  brakemen 
deadheading  on  a  train  not  infrequently  receive  a  larger  rate 
of  pay  than  is  accorded  the  man  in  charge  of  the  train. 

May  it  not  be  due  to  this  condition,  and  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  many  passenger  conductors  to  preserve  the 
standard  of  living  required  of  them  on  the  wages  they  re- 
ceive, that  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  valuable  em- 
ployees, who  have  acquired  their  value  to  the  company 
through  their  years  of  loyal  service,  have  been  removed  from 
the  service  because  of  irregularities? 

Let  lis  have  the  truth  and  a  square  deal.    Think  it  over. 

F.  J.  Bailey. 
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What  Is  Ahead  of  the  Chief  Clerk? 

u  *--. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  various  communi- 
cations relating  to  the  chief  clerk  which  you  have  published 
during  nths.    Two  or  three  of  these  letters  took 

irectlv  with  the  one  and  only  communication  (August 
i  that  I  ever  wrote  to  any  paper.  I  should 
particularly,  however,  like  to  comment  on  the  reply  which 
was  made  by  Grant  Gibson  in  your  issue  of  October  3.  His 
letter  takes  up  the  case  from  three  entirely  different  angles. 
II  ssumes  a  point  of  view  on  my  part  that  is  entirely  ab- 
sent; this  is  evidently  due  to  faulty  expression  or  m\ 
to  condense  to  the  minimum  number  of  words. 

I  have  never  had  in  mind,  or  seen,  any  antagonist 
tween  an  official  and  hi-  own  chief  .lerk.  I  have  grown  up 
in  the  operating  department,  a-  he  assumes,  and  have  held 
positions  from  trainmaster  to  general  manager.  1  have  had 
:  chief  clerks  and  but  one  that  was  unsatisfactory,  in 
the  others  1  have  had  the  utmost  confidence  and  have  re- 
ceived from  them  the  fullest  support.  My  article  was  in- 
tended rather  as  a  criticism  of  the  official  than  of  chief  clerk. 

To  take  up  the  case  from  its  first  angle;  namely,  the 
future  for  a  man  who  takes  a  clerical  position  and  who 
works  up  to  the  position  of  chief  clerk.  It  may  seem  hard 
to  sav  so.  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  entirely  in  an  office  to  successfully  assume  an 
[  the  rank  of  superintendent,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  or  higher.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions 
but  thev  are  very  few.  The  greater  part  of  a  railroad's  busi- 
ness is  done  outside  under  conditions  entirely  different  from 
any  other  form  of  industry.  A  certain  amount  of  experience 
out  on  the  road  is.  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  make  a  success- 
ful operating'  official. 

Three  of  the  chief  tlerks  that  I  have  had  in  the  past  are 
at  present  successful  operating  officers  but  I  credit  this  to 
the  fact  that  upon  advice  each  gave  up  his  position  as  chief 
clerk  ami  wenl  on  the  road,  or  in  the  shops,  in  a  minor 
official  capacity,  from  which,  as  a  result  of  their  early  and 
long  inside  experience,  they  were  promoted  rapidly.  There 
are  three  or  four  more  just  as  efficient  men.  who  are  still 
chief  clerks,  who  refused  to  take  this  advice  and  are  in  the 
blind  alley  referred  to.  I  think  the  above  answers  the  ques- 
t  is  ihead  of  the  chief  i  lerk. 
,11^  the  ra-e  up  from  the  second  angle,  the  one  that 
I  have  had  mostly  in  mind,  is  tin    modern  tendency  to  over- 

the  chief  clerk.    This  is  due  to  twt  one  the 

natural  tendency  of  many  men  to  allow  their  chief  i  lerks  to 

■  i   much  responsibility,  having  sufficient  work 

Hin  anyhow,  due  in  the  over  centralization  which 

our   railroads   for  main 

ilit)    away   from  the  minor  offii  ial, 

ng    with    the    sU|,ervis,,r   of   tr.u  k.   division   engineer, 

mechanic,   and   up,   bringing  cases   into  the  higher 

where  the  recommendations  of  these  men  and  instruc 

to  these  men   are  largely  handled   by  the  thief  .lerk  of 
their  superior    R<  the  ability,  loyalty  and  industry 

isional  or  distrit  t  officer 

■it in.-  should 

with    the   d 

1 

individuality  and  the  responsibility  of  il" 

;.l  lined    Oi 

I  is   what 

'      lerks  do 
: 

'lie  per 

luthority 


i-  not  sufficient  or  he  is  not  big  enough  for  the  job. 
The  most  important  element  in  railroading,  as  in  any  other 
business,  is  the  personal  one.  No  man  likes  to  be  criticised 
or  likes  to  receive  vital  instructions  from  other  than  his 
"boss."  For  that  reason  letters  of  criticism  should  never  be 
I  or  signed  by  other  than  the  responsible  official. 
Many  of  us  will  ofttimes  sign  a  letter  we  would  not  have 
written  ourselves  on  the  theory  that  perhaps  a  little  criticism 
\jill  do  no  harm,  at  the  same  time  feeling  that  it  is  probably 
too  strong.  Such  cases  do  incalculable  harm  to  die  morale 
of  subordinate  officers. 

Quite  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Gibson's  assumption,  ray  experi- 
eni  e  witli  my  own  chief  clerks  has  been  pleasant  ami 
factor}'.     Also    I   have   had    very    little    trouble   with    other 
-  .hief  clerks.      I  have  in  mind  tin-  good  of  tile  busi- 
bole;  and,  to  be  perfet  tly  frank,  the  railroads  can- 
not be  run  by  chief  clerk-  l.-cided  tend- 
in  that  direction.  I  ICIAL." 


Yardmasters  Disclaim 

Connection  With  C. 


G.  Poirier 


To  the  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  February  11,  page  393,  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  C.  G 
Poirier  before  the  Senate  committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
If  the  writer's  memory  serves  him  correctly  this  is  the  same 
gentleman  who  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  during  the  hearings  before  that  body  in  October, 
1920,  claiming  to  represent  all  i  lasses  of  supervisory  off 
but.  when  questioned  by  an  officer  of  one  of  the  subordinate 
official  organizations,  acknowledged  that  he  represent 
tween  200  and  300  individual  -  will  be  found  in 

the  record  of  hearings  Ex  Parte  72. 

Mr.  Poirier  is  reported  by  your  Washington  correspondent 
lying  that  ''in  my  opinion  or  perhaps  my  imagination 
the  purpose  is  to  hand  those  organizations  over  to  the  feder- 
ations later,  etc."  We  have  very  little  respect  for  Mr. 
l'oirier's  opinion  in  this  matter,  but  we  have  the  most  un 
bounded  admiration  for  his  imagination,  for  to  imagine  the 
train  dispatchers,  the  yardmasters,  the  agents,  or  the  me- 
.  hanical  foremen  handing  their  organizations  over  to  the 
•'federations"  is  some  mental  feat.  Ami  we  are  prone  to 
wonder  what  has  -,,  stimulated  Mr  Poirier's  imaginings 
since  October,  1°jo,  when,  according  to  the  record  referred 
to  above,  he  addressed  the  Intcrstati  Commerce  Commission 
as  foil' 

"I   just  want  to  s.i>   this:     It  -■  -  'ii  that  the  orgs 

;    subordinati  for  the  pun 

withholding  themselves   froi 

!  with 
the    \merican  Federation  of  I  -• 

\     we  have  maintained  before,  th  itiner- 

ated above  came  into  exist  '  i  -d  need 

for  them  in  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  and  that 
had  existed  for  years  past,  ami  one  of  th<    imp/ 

.'.■  the  ven    thing  th  it  Mi     I' 
about  to  happen. 

\\     have  the  gi 

of  the  Railway  .I.e.  but  •    I  thai  it  lias 

I  erred  in  g  to  this 

statement.     We   do  not    ;  motives   have 

•    l   Mr    Poirier  in  his  \  arances  in  V 

ington,  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  does  not  s|vak  for  any 
men,  or  any  different  Interests,  than  he  did  when  he 
the    liiterst.it.    t  orami  ion    in 

II      I  i  t'ni.t.1  . 


An  Engine  Terminal  for  Economical  Operation 

Central  of  Georgia  Constructs  Combined  Roundhouse  and  Shops 
of  Advanced  Design  at  Columbus,  Ga. 

By  G.  W.  Tutan 

Assistant  Engineer,   Central  of  Georgia 


The  Central  of  Georgia  has  completed  and  put  into 
operation  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  an  engine  terminal,  fully 
equipped  to  handle  2-6-6-2  Mallet  locomotives  and  to 
make  heavy  as  well  as  running  repairs.  To  secure  maximum 
economies  in  locomotive  terminal  operation,  the  enginehouse 
has  been  designed  to  include  a  combination  of  a  roundhouse 
with  15  radial  stalls,  120  ft.  long,  and  a  power  plant  and 
machine,  blacksmith  and  boiler  shops.   The  structure  is  semi- 


the  main  lines  of  this  division  leading  from  the  Birmingham 
coal  and  iron  fields  to  points  south  and  east.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible with  the  new  facilities  to  handle  heavy  and  running 
repairs  quickly  and  economically  on  this  division. 

In  considering  a  location  for  the  proposed  engine  terminal, 
two  sites  were  available.  One  site  was  three  miles  east  of  the 
city  and  the  other  was  the  existing  engine  terminal,  located 
in  the  city  limits  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  business  district. 


The  Effectiveness  of  the  Lighting  and  Ventilation  Produces  a  Clear  Interior 


radial  or  semi-rectangular  in  shape,  being  a  combination  of 
the  two  general  types  of  buildings  and  is  built  of  reinforced 
concrete  throughout.  The  roof  has  a  raised  section  or  monitor 
and  is  built  up  from  monolithically  poured  roof  slabs,  beams 
and  girders.  The  center  bay  is  served  by  a  10-ton  electric 
overhead  crane  which  travels  the  full  length  of  the  building, 
covering  both  the  enginehouse  and  the  machine  shop.  Stall 
tracks  are  served  by  a  100- ft.  turntable  driven  by  a  30  hp. 
electric  tractor.  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  future  exten- 
sion of  nine  stalls. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Columbus 
division  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  is  100  miles  west  of 
the  company's  main  locomotive  repair  shops.  Mallet  engines 
of  the  2-6-6-2  type,  weighing  308  tons  each,  are  operated  over 


The  site  of  the  existing  engine  terminal  within  the  city  was 
selected  because  it  was  niore  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  reliable  supply  of  labor  and  because  a  duplication  of 
certain  existing  facilities  would  have  been  necessary  at  the 
site  east  of  the  city.  There  were  two  other  important  in- 
fluencing factors,  namely,  the  site  east  of  the  city  would  have 
added  three  miles  to  a  district  already  57  miles  longer  than 
the  adjacent  eastern  one,  and  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
the  new  development  without  disturbing  existing  facilities 
or  interrupting  operation. 

The  Design  of  the  Enginehouse  Structure 

The  enginehouse  was  designed  primarily  for  housing  and 
repairing  the  2-6-6-2  Mallet  engines  and  although  the  three- 
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bay  section,  with  a  total  length  of  121  ft.  from  doors  to  outer 
wall,  seems  expensive  because  of  long  spans,  the  advantage 
derived  from  an  unobstructed  working  floor  space  between 
the  engine  pits  was  considered  to  justify  the  additional  cost. 
The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  100-ft.  turntable  to  the 
centers  of  the  door  columns  of  the  enginehouse  is  146  ft.  8  in. 
This  distance  allows  adjacent  engine  stall  rails  to  meet  at 
the  turntable  rim,  thus  eliminating  the  use  of  expensively 
maintained  frogs,  and  giving  the  minimum  roof  area  for  a 
13-ft.  clear  door  opening. 

The  enginehouse  is  not  a  roundhouse,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustrations.  The  shape  of  the  building  was  fixed  to  some 
extent  by  the  limits  of  the  site  and  also  from  experience 
with  an  enginehouse  of  that  shape  on  another  division  of  the 


and  construction  as  the  stalls.  Space  has  been  provided  adja- 
cent to  the  machine  shop  for  the  power  plant  rooms.  Steel 
tmsses  and  purlins  support  the  concrete  roof  slab  in  thes^ 
rooms. 

The  following  specifications  for  the  design  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  were  used: 

(1)  Live  load  on  roof:  40  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  which  included 
suspended  shafting,  water-proofing  and  construction  loads. 

(2)  Stresses  in  concrete:  of  a  1:2:4  mixture  with  grave] 
as  the  coarser  aggregate  for  slabs,  beams  and  girders — in  com- 
pression, extreme  fibre  stress  of  650  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (this  was 
increased  15  per  cent  at  the  supports  in  continuous  tee 
beams) ;  shear,  unit  stress  in  beams  with  longitudinal  rein- 
forcement only,  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.   and  in  webs  of  beams 


General  Floor  Plan  of  Roundhouse  and  Shops 


EG  i.  where  it  w.is  found  that  the  location  of 

the  shop  facilities  under  the  same  n»>f  with  the  enginehouse 

I  iii  economies  in  operation  and  increased  efficiency  in 

lupexvision    Four  stalls  of  the  enginehouse  are  now  used  in 

with  the  triangular  portion  of  the  building  for 

I    the   norlli   end   of   the   huild- 

1  iding  the  hoUM  nine  more 

reinforced  concrete  structure  through- 
>ms  and  girders  | 
monoliths  ally  except  wh  tioo  joints  prevented  and 

• 
i  tl  ksmith    and 


reinforced  with  stirrups  and  bent  up  rods,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
bond  stress  in  deformed  bars,  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  un- 
supported length  of  column  was  not  more  than  12  diameters 

(3)  Tension  in  steel:  Hard  grade.  18,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
for  roof  slabs,  beams  and  girders  not  subject  to  shock; 
16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  crane  girder. 

(4)  Allowable  bearing  on  soil:    4,000  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

(5)  Electric  crane  i  rane  girder-  and  columns  were  fig- 
on  •!  for  a  15-ton  crane  with  an  unpad  allowance  of  about 
15  per  cent  although   a    10-ton  crane  was  installed 

(6)  Details:  All  details  and  items  not  mentioned  were 
figured  in  accordance  with  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 

'.     >.  I     E   dal  17,  1°17. 

the  engine  -tails  and  shop  is  witer- 
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proofed  with  cotton  seed  gum  applied  in  one  coat.  The  roofs 
over  the  power  plant,  offices  and  locker  rooms  are  water- 
proofed with  a  three-ply  built-up  felt  roofing  cemented  with 
cotton  seed  gum.  Sheet  steel  work  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  use  of  felt  flashing,  cast  iron  and  wrought 
iron  rain  conductors  and  copper  ventilators. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  light  and  ventilation. 
Triple  sash  windows  with  narrow  brick  jambs  fill  the  open- 
ings between   the  concrete  columns  in   the  outer  wall.    The 


The  Concrete  Was  Chuted  From  Towers  Located  at  Various 
Points 

sash  windows  are  glazed  with  clear  glass  and  the  top  and 
bottom  sash  windows  are  counter-balanced.  The  upper  por- 
tions of  the  hinged  doors  between  the  columns  on  the  inner 
circle  are  glazed.  Pivoted  sash  windows  fill  the  openings 
between  the  columns  of  the  crane  way  monitor  and  fixed  sash 
and  wood  louvres  fill  alternate  openings  between  columns  of 
the  blacksmith  monitor.  Cast  iron  smoke  jacks  with  hood 
openings  4  ft.  7  in.  by  12  ft.,  located  over  each  engine  pit 
and  suspended   from  the  roof  beams,  carry  the  locomotive 


gases  from  the  building.  Wrought  iron  jacks  22  in.  in  diam- 
eter over  the  forges  in  the  blacksmith  shop  dispose  of  these 
gases. 

With  regard  to  artificial  lighting  provision  has  been  made 
for  outlet  plugs  for  portable  lights  and  power  on  the  columns 
between  all  stalls.  In  conjunction  with  tnis  a  very  efficient 
arrangement  of  lamps  has  been  obtained  and  the  absence  of 
shadows  is  particularly  noted.  All  light  and  power  wiring 
is  in  metal  conduit  embedded  in  the  concrete  structure  and  is 
thus  protected  from  locomotive  gases. 

There  are  15  engine  pits  of  plain  concrete  with  bottoms 
reinforced  with  steel  rods  and  old  rails.  Each  pit  is  95  ft. 
3  in.  long  on  the  inside.  The  bottom  is  crowned  3  in.  and 
sloped  so  that  the  drainage  is  toward  each  end  into  sumps 
and  thence  into  the  sewers.  Rail  bearing  timbers  and  blocks 
of  creosoted  yellow  pine  are  bolted  on  the  walls  of  each  pit 
for  its  full  length.  Cast-iron  wheel  stops  are  anchored  to  the 
rails  at  the  forward  end  of  each  pit.  A  driving  wheel  drop 
pit  with  air  jack  lift  connects  three  of  the  engine  pits  and, 
with  the  traveling  crane,  permits  wheels  to  be  taken  from 
three  locomotives  at  one  time.  A  tender  wheel  drop  pit  is 
built  under  one  of  the  storage  tracks  outside  of  the  building. 

The  floor  of  the  enginehouse  and  shop  is  built  on  a  4-in. 
concrete  base  reinforced  with  wire  mesh,  a  J^-in.  pitch 
cushion,  and  4-in.  creosoted  yellow  pine  blocks.  The  floors 
in  the  offices,  locker  rooms  and  power  plant  are  trowel- 
finished  concrete,  treated  with  a  metallic  floor  hardener.  The 
floor  between  the  engine  pits  has  a  one-inch  crown  and  drains 
into  the  pits.  Floor  drains  connected  to  sewers  take  care  of 
the  drainage  in  the  power  plant  and  locker  rooms. 

The  turntable  is  a  100-ft.  balanced  deck  girder  steel  turn- 
table driven  by  a  30  hp.  electric  tractor.  The  pit  walls,  bot- 
tom and  center  pedestal  are  of  concrete.  Manganese  steel 
heel  blocks  joining  adjacent  rails  bear  on  a  timber  rim  on 
the  concrete  pit  wall.  For  handling  ashes,  two  double  bucket 
conveyors  have  been  installed  and  are  now  in  operation. 

Shop  Equipment  Is  Complete  and  Well  Laid  Out 

The  shopmen's  locker  and  lavatory  rooms  in  the  rear  of 
the  blacksmith  shop  are  provided  with  individual  wash 
basins  and  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  sanitary 
water  closets  and  steel  lockers.  The  engineers'  and  firemen's 
locker  rooms  are  similarly  equipped  with  the  exception  of 
shower  baths,  but  with  the  addition  of  writing  tables,  benches 
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The  Layout  of  the  Machine  Shop  Shows  Careful  Planning 
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and   bulletin  boards.    Separate   rooms  are  provided   for  the 
white  and  colored  emph' 

A  10-ton  capacity  overhead  traveling  electric  crane  oper- 
ates the  entire  length  of  the  center  bay.  passing  over  the 
IS  engine  pits,  the  drop  pit  and  the  machine  shop.  Jib  and 
bracket  cranes  are  provided  in  the  machine  and  blacksmith 
shops.    All  air.  water  and  steam  piping  is  suspended  over- 


each  group  being  motor  driven  and  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Group  Xo.  1. 

One  26-in.  double  head  shapcr.     i  Ine  twist  drill  grinder. 
One  20-in.  single  head  shapcr.       One  20-in.   emery   grinder. 
Two     36-in.  planers.  One  51-in.  boring  mill. 

<  Ine  16-in    shaper. 


5;  JSk- 


Section  Through  Typical  Roundhouse  Stall 


head  on  wrought  iron  hangers  bolted  to  the  con 
and  roof  slab,  where  any  leakage  may  be  detected  and  re- 
pairs made  readily.    Drops  and  valves  are  provided  on  col- 
umns   between    all    engine    pits    and    in    the    machine    and 
blacksmith  shops. 

A  heavy  duty  90-in.  driving  wheel  lathe  and  a  42-in.  wheel 
lathe,  both  motor  driven,  have  been  located  in  positions  con- 
venient to  the  drop  pits  and  wheel  tracks.    These,  with  the 


27-in.  lathe. 
One  24-inch  lathe. 
Two  18-in.   lathes. 
One  4- it.  drill. 


I  Ine  36-in.  lathe. 
( Ine  24-in.  lathe. 
<  Ine  14-in.  lathe. 


Grouf 

One     J-in    di  oil  CUtttr 

One  3o-in    vertical  turret. 

One  20-in.   double  head  grinder. 

Grout  No.  3 

4  ft.  radial  drill 
U-in.  brass  lathe. 
One     3  by  3f>   turret  lathe. 


The   Beginning  of  the   Radial   Section— A   Business- Like   Round   House 


follow-  ■]•,    undei    and    are 

Iriven. 

-'rhetl 
'riven 

■ling  machim  nged  in  three  groups, 


n    turret  lathe. 

One     3  in,   turret   lathe. 


■  lull 

il  boring  mill 


The  pipe  shop  is  equipped  with  a  1  m.  motor  driven  pipe 
machine,  tilting  br.i"  furnace  using  crude  oil  for  fuel,  two 
Coke  metal  fires  and  a  portable  fuel  oil  burner  used  for  heat 

Ing  and  metaling  i  rosshead  |boi  s,  i  ti      I  he  blacksmith  shop 

lipped  with  double  foi  n  open  or  heavy  Bre 

served  by  a  two  ton  mast  crane  which  also  serves  a  1,500-lb 
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Bteam  hammer.  A  350-lb.  steam  hammer  takes  care  of  the 
small  work.  Other  tools  and  facilities  have  been  installed 
in  quantity  and  quality  necessary  to  round  out  the  facilities 
for  making  economical  repairs. 

The  shop,  locker  room  and  office  portions  of  the  building 
are  heated  by  a  direct  radiation,  vacuum  return,  low  pressure 
Bteam  heating  system.  Cast-iron  wall  radiators  are  attached 
to  the  concrete  columns  and  brick  walls  under  the  windows. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  the  power  plant  boiler.  Climatic  con- 
ditions make  it  unnecessary  to  have  radiation  in  the  engine 
pits. 

An  efficient  boiler  washing  system,  consisting  of  pumps 
and    washing,    filling    and    sludge   tanks,    is    installed    in   the 


boiler  room  with  pipe  lines  and  drops  running  to  every  engine 
stall.  Electric  current  for  light  and  power  is  obtained  from 
a  local  hydro-electric  company  at  11,000  volts  and  is  stepped 
down  to  440  volts  for  use  in  the  shop. 

Further  terminal  development  in  Columbus  includes  a 
modern  coaling  station,  an  inspection  pit  and  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  freight  yard. 

The  facilities  just  completed  were  designed  by  and  erected 
under  the  supervision  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  C.  K.  Lawrence,  chief  engineer  and  W. 
H.  Fetner,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  the  writer 
as  resident  engineer.  The  general  contractor  on  the  work  was 
the  George  B.   Swift  Company,  Chicago. 


Excessive   Cost   of   the   National   Shop   Agreement 

Mr.  Cuyler  Answers  Critics  Who  Doubt  Statements  Concerning 
This  Inheritance  from  Government 


REPLYINC  to  questions  from  W.  H.  Chandler,  president 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Thomas 
DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  has  issued  a  statement  explaining  the  effect 
of  the  "national  agreements"  with  employes,  during  federal 
control,  on  the  revenues  of  the  railroads,  and  disputing  some 
statements  made  by  Walker  D.  Hines,  former  director  general 
of  railroads.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hines's  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January  31,  where  he 
said  that  practically  every  feature  of  the  shop  crafts  agree- 
ment .  .  .  had  been  in  effect  throughout  1919  and  had  been 
put  in  effect  in  the  summer  of  19  IS,  Mr.  Cuyler  says  that 
"some  of  the  most  burdensome  and  injurious  interpretations 
of  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  were  never  experienced 
by  the  director  general.  These  interpretations  were  largely 
handed  down  by  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2,  and 
numerous  decisions  were  rendered  in  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  even  up  to  November,  1920." 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  classification  of  labor  complained 
of  in  the  national  agreement  with  the  shop  crafts  had  been 
put  in  effect  in  the  summer  of  1918  and  was  in  effect  all 
during  1919  and  could  therefore  have  had  no  effect  upon 
the  operating  expenses  of  1920,  Mr.  Cuyler  says  that  one  of 
the  most  notorious  examples  of  the  national  agreement,  the 
application  of  the  division  of  labor  to  renewing  stay-bolts, 
was  not  even  raised  until  the  case  of  Engine  1610  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  December  6,  1919,.  less  than  three 
months  before  the  termination  of  Federal  control. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Cuyler's  statement,  slightly  abridged,  is  as 
follows : 

Formerly  a  machinist  stripped  the  locomotive  and  the 
boiler  makers  renewed  the  stay-bolts.  On  the  occasion  in 
question  the  shop  committee  insisted  that  under  the  national 
agreement  the  following  forms  of  skilled  labor  must  be  used : 

(1)  Pipe  fitter  and  helper  to  remove  injector  and  other  pipes; 
(2)  Machinist  and  helper  to  remove  injector.  (3)  Sheet  iron 
worker  and  helper  to  remove  jacket.  (4)  Carpenter  to  remove 
lagging  and  running  boards.  (5)  Boiler  makers  to  remove  and 
renew  stay-bolts.  (6)  Engine  restored  to  operating  condition  by 
reverse  of  first  four  processes. 

Yet  during  1920  I  am  informed  this  became  the  standard 
practice  for  the  renewal  of  stay-bolts  on  all  railroads  subject 
to  the  National  Agreement!  That  the  director  general  did 
not  experience  anything  like  the  full  force  and  effect  of  the 
rules  of  the  national  agreements,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing decisions  of  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2 : 

Docket  1516,  June  18,  1920,  prohibiting  section  men  from  re- 
moving damaged  or  broken   parts   of   motor   cars.     Docket   1500, 


June  15,  1920,  prohibiting  machinists  taking  off  electric  headlights. 
Docket  177S,  September  2,  1920,  requiring  that  as  long  as  em- 
ployees are  required  to  perform  any  work  in  a  carpenter  locomo- 
tive gang,  they  must  be  paid  continuously  at  the  highest  rate  of 
pay.  Docket  1678,  August  19,  1920,  providing  that  a  freight  car 
repairer  who  occasionally  works  on  passenger  cars  must  be  paid 
the  highest  rate  of  pay  continuously.  Docket  1477,  May  24,  \920, 
providing  that  a  machinist  must  be  paid  overtime  when  transfer- 
ring from  a  night  to  a  day  shift,  even  if  to  meet  his  own  con- 
venience. 

On  page  3745  Mr.  Hines  says,  concerning  features  of  the 
agreement  which  were  established  for  the  first  time  in  1919, 
"there  were  numerous  railroads  which  had  practically  all 
those  features  in  their  agreement  prior  to  federal  control." 
It  is  true  that  under  threat  of  a  strike  in  1917  a  certain 
group  of  Southeastern  railways  entered  into  a  so-called 
Southeastern  agreement;  and  this  agreement  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  logical  predecessor  of  the  national  agreement 
covering  the  shop  crafts.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  construc- 
tions placed  upon  those  rules  by  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  and  its 
boards  of  adjustment  had  in  large  degree  never  been  placed 
upon  them  prior  to  federal  control.  .  .  .  Even  the  South- 
eastern agreement  did  not  abolish  piece-work. 

When  the  railroads  were  returned,  on  March  1,  1920,  they 
had  approximately  261,000  more  employes  than  they  had  in 
December,  1917.  Of  this  increase  221,576  is  accounted  for 
in  shop  crafts,  clerks,  section  hands  and  unskilled  laborers. 
The  railroads  moved  the  abnormal  traffic  of  1920  with  no 
increase  in  train  service  employes;  but  they  inherited  a  47 
per  cent  increase  in  the  shop  crafts,  a  29  per  cent  increase 
in  clerks,  and  about  a  1]A  per  cent  increase  in  maintenance 
employes. 

It  is  true  that  the  railroads  cannot  make  an  exact  compu- 
tation on  each  and  every  railroad  of  the  effect  of  every  rule 
in  each  of  the  national  agreements,  and  of  every  interpreta- 
tion; but  it  is  our  belief  that  between  excessive  increases  in 
employes  covered  by  these  rules  and  decreases  in  the  produc- 
tivity per  man,  the  estimate  of  their  having  added  $300,000,- 
000  to  the  operating  expenses  of  1920  is  conservative. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  during  1921,  with  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  diminished  railway  forces,  the 
psychological  effect  made  for  an  increase  in  productivity  and 
for  a  curbing  of  the  effort  to  put  further  strained  construc- 
tions upon  these  rules. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  during  1921  the  railroads  recovered 
some  considerable  portion  of  the  $300,000,000  excessive  bur- 
den of  1920,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  recovery  is  included  in 
the  approximately  $600,000,000  of  net  earnings  which  the 
roads  will  probably  show  for  the  year  1921 
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At  the  same  time  I  call  to  your  attention  that  when  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  announced  its  revision  of  the  shop 
crafts  agreement,  it  informally  estimated  that  this  revision 
would  probably  enable  the  railroad:  -00,000,000. 

.  .  .  'We  do  not  believe  this  to  lie  true,  because  while  the 
Labor  Board  made  a  number  of  changes  which  will  un- 
doubtedly make  for  further  economy,  it  left  so  substantial  a 
portion  of  the  national  agreement  with  the  shop  crafts  that  a 
saving  of  $300,000,000  would  be  impossible  unless  our  orig- 
inal estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  national  agreements  was  far 
too  a  n 


Freight  Transportation  in  New  England 

AT    mi'   joint   mi  i  tint,  of  the  Boston  sections  of  the 
Amerii  M  ical  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 

can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  held  on  February  15,  the 
subject  of  freight  transportation  in  New  England  and  its 
relation  to  motor  transport  was  discussed  by  Gerrit  Fort. 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  Boston  &  Maine,  and  B. 
F.  Fitch  of  the  Motor  Terminals  Company.  Mr.  Fort  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  consideration  of  existing  road  motor 
truck  competition,  whereas  Mr.  Fitch  spoke  on  the  advan- 
tages to  be  anticipated  from  the  use  of  unit  containers  in 
connection  with  railways,  motor  trucks  or  interurban  electric 
lines,  considering  all  means  of  transport  as  a  whole. 

Motor  Trucks  and  the  Railways 

Mr.  Fort  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
Hon  of  dsinNewl  ngland 

showed  a  deficit  for  the  past  year.    This  was  brought  about 
by  the  high  operating  expenses,  for  which  the  high  cost  of 
labor  was  very  largely   responsible,   coupled  with  the   great 
-    \\  ith  the  determination  of  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,    etc.,    in    the   hands   of    the    Railway   Labor 
Board   and  the  fixing  of  rates   under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  has  not  been  possible 
for  the  railways  to  adjust,  of  themselves,  their  revenues  and 
make  ends  meet.    These  restrictions  havi 
,    the    railway.-    from    adjusting    themselves    readily    to 
nditions  and  have  marie  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet 
adequately  the  motor  truck  competition.     They   are  not   able 
to    "merchandise"    their    product — transportation — as    other 
industries  or  merchants  do  in  times  of  depression  and  thus 
There    are    no   opportunities    for 
bargain 

Motor  transport  bj  road  ha  field  in  the  di 

populated  industrial  territories.     Thus  New  Engla 
a   fertile  field   f.,r  the  development  of  this  mode  of  freight 
.1.  and  it  lei-  hit  the  railways  lend.    It  received 
a  great  impetus  during  the  war  when  the  abnormal  demands 
for  transportation   were  jui  h 
for  prompt  handl 
motor  truck  manufacturers  were  not  alow  to  seize  this 
opportunity,   Whit  die  of  tin-  mode  of  tran-|«>r- 

tation  amounts  to.  it  ha  possible  lo  determine  but 

it  is  known  that  the  motor  transport  companies  an'  ch 
in   the   way  of   ra'  I    the  traffic   will    bear   and    that 

IJUSI  their  rate,  either  op  or  down  without 

1         [n  \  they 

•    ■  i  over  the  railways     In  f.i'  t  there  is 
ii  the  motor  companies  themselves 

1  whether  or  not  it  is  profitable 

for  tl,  i  handle  lei     freight  and  if  it  is  not,  why 

•  the  motor  trucks,     In  time-  of  heavv  busi- 

HH    ,.|    ,  at    I  red,    it 

would  undoubtedly  lie  better  for  the  railways  to  Id  the  motor 

'ait   on   the  other  hand   in  dull 
i  the  revenue  from  the  1  e  I    shipments 


to  help  meet  the  overhead  expense-  Another  distinct  advan- 
tage enjoyed  by  the  motor  truck  is  that  it  does  not  begin  to 
pay  for  its  share  of  highway  maintenance  or  improvements, 
while  the  railway  is  called  upon  not  only  to  maintain  its  own 
roadway  at  its  own  expense  but  to  contribute,  by  means  of 

to  the  maintenance  of  the  highways  which  the  motor 
trucks  use. 

Mr.  Fort  believes  that  highway  motor  traffic  has  come  to 
stay  and  that  for  short  hauls  it  has  a  distinct  place  in  the 

■nation  system  of  the  country,  but  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  unfairly  with  the  railways.  The  motor 
truck  companies  acting  as  common  carriers  should  be  made 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  highway  maintenance  and  be  sub- 
i  I  of  either  state  commissions  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  th  :  the  railways.  He 
believes  thai  the  present  short  haul  rail  railroad  rates  should 

iced  as  -eon  as  business  improves  or  expenses  can  be 
reduced.  He  believes  that  the  motor  truck  is  an  economic 
factor  in  transportation  that  should  be  used  to  supplement 
the  service  of  the  railways  and  be  developed  to  co-ordinate 
with  them. 

Unit   Container   Meets   New   England  Conditions 

Mr.  Fitch  explained  at  some  length  the  service  rendered 
by  the  unit  container  for  l.c.l.  freight  at  Cincinnati  where 
it  has  been  used  with  success  in  linking  up  the  28  scattered 
freight  houses  of  all  the  railways  and  believed  that  what 
■  n  done  there  in  a  small  way  could  be  done  in  a  larger 
way  in  New   England. 

He  proposed  the  establishment  of  transfer  stations  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  New  England  territory,  such  as  Albany, 
Poughkeepsie,  Harlem,  etc.,  where  all  inbound  l.c.l.  freight 
-hould  be  loaded  into  containers  for  individual  New  England 
line  station  destinations  or  the  principal  volume  consignees. 
Such  containers  would  then  be  available  for  movement  by 
motor  truck,  interurban  car.  float  or  railway  car.  whichever 
would  offer  the  most  economic  operation. 

If  at  such  suggested  frontier  transfers  all  l.c.l.  eastbound 
shipments  destined  into  New  England  could  be  trans- 
handled  to  containers  and  flexibl)  delivered  by  any  of  the 
existing  medium-  of  transportation  throughout  this  territory, 
maximum  economies  could  be  effected.  The  cars  unloaded  at 
transfers  would  be  immediately  available  for  westl>ound  re- 
loading, and  thus  the  New  England  territory,  which  has 
been  termed  a  graveyard  for  boa  cars,  would  receive  and 
forward  in  box  ears  without  transfer  only  carload  shipments, 
all  less  than  ear  lots  being  handled  in  containers  between 
transfers  and  indusl 

"This  program  in  my  estimation."  said  Mr.  bitch,  "will 
the  per  dicin  charges  of  foreign  ears  now  paid  b\    New 

I  ea,ls.  will  decrease  labor  rehandling  costs,  increase 
the  ton  mile  efficiency  of  such  roads  and  expedite  the  move- 
ment of  freight.  As  I  see  the  entire  New  England  -dilation, 
the  problem  i-  fir-;  I         operation   for  development  of  a 

program  permitting  maximum  USC  of  existing  plant  of  all 
interests 

Now  vein  all  suffer  and  are  paying  for  the  cost  of  inter- 
rupted movements,  which  causes  congestion  with  its  accru- 
ing evil--  and  expense,  whereas  if  a  co-ordinated  - 
permitting  a  free  and  Steady  flow  over  existing  rails  and 
through  (existing  terminals  is  developed,  your  traffic  capabili- 
e-  unlimited  and  your  COBl  assessment  for  additional 
fa.  ilities  will  be-  nil." 


\iu     '*..hk    Crntral.    Stockholders    .//■/■  \i    a 

I   meeting  on    February  3   the   stockholder!  approved  the 

ils   ..i    tlio   dil  S    i  tlii"   Central 

and   otl  ipanj    c  led   application   with  the 

mtniiaion   last    December   for  authority 

t.v  make  the   ' 


Modern  Methods  of  Handling  Package  Freight' 

Remarkable  Savings  Have  Been  Made  on  the  New  Haven  by  the 
Use  of  Tractors  and  Trailers  in  Freight  Houses 

By  G.  Marks 
Assistant   to  General  Manager,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


Modern  handling  of  package  freight  is  a  real  problem. 
It  is  a  vital  factor  in  prompt  dispatch  and  low  trans- 
portation cost.    Two  marked  and  important  innova- 
tions  have   been    the   deciding    factors   in    securing   greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  handling  of  package  freight 
through  freight  houses: 

First:  The  installation  of  mechanical  equipment  through 
the  substitution  of  electric  tractors  and  trailer  trucks  for 
hand-operated  two-wheel  trucks. 

Second:  The  introduction  of  cost  or  performance  sheets 
showing  concisely  and  accurately,  the  three  fundamental 
features  of  freight  house  operation;  total  cost  (man-hours 
and  money),  total  tonnage,  and  cost  per  ton. 

Electric  Tractors  and  Trailer  Trucks 
In  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  tractor  with  trailer 
trucks,  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  first  to  the  so-called 
"gang  system"  of  handling  freight,  which  is  the  plan,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  almost  universally  followed  in  the  East 
even  now,  and  also  the  "drop  truck  system." 

The  "gang  system"  involves  at  least  two  distinct  opera- 
tions, and  often  three,  as  well  as  much  lost  motion  through 
the  necessity  of  pushing  the  freight  back  to  clear  the  door- 
ways. It  increases  the  possibilities  of  damage  to  freight,  also 
splitting  of  shipments.  There  is  also  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage through  delay  to  outward  billing,  as  shipping  orders 
cannot  be  sent  to  the  billing  department  until  after  the  final 
check  by  the  tallyman.  Under  this  system  a  trucker  must 
make  a  round  trip  from  the  checker  to  the  car  and  return  to 
the  checker.  The  return  movement  is  unprofitable  in  that 
the  trucker  is  not  moving  an)"  freight,  merely  pushing  an 
empty  truck. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  "drop-truck  system," 
with  4-wheel  trucks,  manually  operated,  the  first  economies 
were  made  possible  through  the  elimination  of  one  or  two  of 
the  three  operations  previously  mentioned.  Under  this  plan, 
a  supply  of  trucks  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  receiving  door- 
ways, enabling  teamsters  to  unload  their  outbound  freight 
direct  to  the  truck,  thus  keeping  the  freight,  excepting  large 
and  heavy  packages,  entirely  off  the  freight  house  floor  and 
almost  entirely  eliminating  the  need  for  the  so-called  door- 
men or  push-backs.  The  use  of  4-wheel  trucks,  manually 
operated,  under  the  "drop-truck"  system,  effected  a  partial 
improvement  toward  speedier  operation  as  compared  with  the 
gang  system,  but  it  was  still  impossible  during  the  peak 
hours  to  move  the  freight  as  rapidly  as  offered. 

By  replacing  the  4-wheel  trucks,  manually  operated,  with 
trailer  trucks,  hauled  by  electric  tractors,  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely shown  that  rush  hours  can  be  protected  and  the  actual 
loading  kept  abreast  of  the  receipts,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  quantity  of  freight  remaining  unloaded  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Aside  from  the  loading  of  practically  all 
freight  on  the  same  day  offered,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
expediting  the  unloading  of  freight  from  the  dray  and  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  of  the  drivers  and  helpers  carrying  the 
freight  to  any  available  vacant  space  on  the  freight  house 
floor,  thereby  releasing  teams  in  much  less  time  than  was  pos- 
sible under  the  gang  system. 
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We  have  operated  under  the  2-wheel  hand  truck  by  gangs; 
then  the  4-wheel  truck,  manually  operated  under  the  "drop^ 
truck"  system,  and  finally  under  the  tractor  and  trailer  sys- 
tem and  thus  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  results 
obtainable  under  all  three  systems. 

Original  advocates  of  tractor  operation  were  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  certain  hauling  distance  was  essential — I 
believe  300  ft. — if  any  decided  economy  was  to  be  effected, 
yet  this  theory  has  been  disproved  by  practical  experience 
with  tractor  operation  at  the  New  Haven  outbound  houses 
in  Boston.  With  designated  doorways  for  the  receipt  of  the 
freight,  practically  opposite  assigned  cars,  affording  a  haul- 
ing distance  rarely  exceeding  ISO  ft.  and  averaging  but 
85  ft.,  it  has  been  proved  that  tractors  can  be  most  success- 
fully operated  regardless  of  distance. 

A  most  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  tractor-trailer 
is  the  saving  in  the  number  of  men,  thereby  reducing  the  inci- 
dental congestion  and  confusion  with  its  consequent  delay  to 
the  hand  trucker,  also  the  savings  resulting  from  reduced 
labor  costs.  Let  me  give  you  some  actual  figures.  At  West- 
chester Transfer,  prior  to  July,  1920  (the  date  on  which  it 
was  closed  and  the  new  transfer  at  Cedar  Hill  opened),  the 
maximum  capacity  was  25  gangs  or  approximately  150  men. 
To  exceed  this  number  was  unprofitable,  as  a  congestion  was 
created  without  any  resultant  increase  in  performance. 
Westchester  had  three  platforms,  all  1,200  ft.  long;  two  14  ft. 
wide,  and  one,  the  center,  16  ft.  wide.  Its  peak  day  aver- 
aged between  100  and  125  cars.  Yet  at  Cedar  Hill  with 
the  same  number  of  platforms,  also  1,200  ft.  long,  two  being 
20  ft.  wide  and  one  30  ft.  wide,  using  from  12  to  16  tractors 
with  600  trailing  units,  and  approximately  200  men,  three 
times  the  number  of  cars  can  be  worked,  as  an  average  of 
from  300  to  350  cars  daily  can  be  handled.  With  the  tractor 
and  trailer,  the  man  movement  is  restricted  to  the  loading 
of  the  trailers  at  the  car  being  worked  and  to  the  unload- 
ing of  the  trailer  at  its  designated  block  or  car  by  stevedores, 
the  intermediate  move  being  handled  by  the  tractor.  Of  these 
200  men  at  Cedar  Hill,  only  32  are  required  to  operate  the 
tractors  or  ride  the  trailers,  the  others  being  held  to  a  work- 
ing radius  of  the  car  being  unloaded  or  stowed.  Due  con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Westchester 
Transfer  operated  on  a  ten-hour  basis  while  Cedar  Hill  is  a 
straight  eight-hour  plant. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  trailer  equipment  should  in- 
clude 15  in.  diameter  4-wheel  trailers  for  ordinary  compact 
package  freight,  with  11  in.,  or  dolly,  4-wheel  trailers  for 
hauling  machinery,  pianos,  and  similar  freight.  Fifty  3- 
wheel  trailing  trucks,  specially  adapted  to  handling  heavy 
package  and  barrel  freight,  have  just  been  installed  at  Cedar 
Hill,  and  with  these  three  styles  of  trailers,  the  use  of  the 
hand  truck  is  practically  eliminated,  thus  giving  approxi- 
mately a  100  per  cent  tractor-trailer  operation. 

The  tractor  crew  usually  consists  of  two  men — the  driver 
and  a  helper.  The  former  operates  the  machine  while  his 
helper  makes  the  hitches  and  lines  up  the  trailers  in  series 
according  to  car  location;  rides  on  the  rear  trailer  and  upon 
arrival  at  the  designated  cars  uncouples  the  trailers  and  leaves 
them   for   subsequent  handling   by  the   stevedores. 

The  use  of  tractors  requires  a  charging  plant.     The  neces- 
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sary  maintenance  and  minor  repairs  .iri  bandied  bj  an  elec- 
trician working  during  the  night  period  who  thus  gives  the 
trucks  daily  inspection  and  attention. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  results  from  tractor-trailer 
operation  are  obtainable  only  through  -  possible  to 

100  per  cent  use  of  both.  The  trial  of  a  single  unit,  when 
the  tonnage  handled  warrants  several  such  units,  does  not 
show  up  advantageously  as  the  slower  work  of  the  hand  truck, 
still  retained,  interferes  with  the  operation  of  the  tractor. 

Whether  trailers  are  hauled  directly  into  cars,  pushed  in, 
or  left  opposite  car  doors  (dependent  upon  local  physical 
conditions),  the  actual  unloading  of  the  trailer  and  the 
stowage  of  the  freight  is  performed  by  stevedores  assigned  to 
permanent  locations  who  are  familiar  with  the  existing 
loading  instructions.  In  no  case  is  the  tractor  and  its  crew 
detained  or  held,  while  trailers  are  being  either  loaded  or  un- 
loaded. The  hauling  tractor  functions  usually  in  both 
directions,  but  when  no  loads  are  available,  empties  are 
moved  back  to  places  where  they  are  needed.  The  distribu- 
tion of  empty  trailers  is  handled  by  one  man  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  car  distributor. 

Cost  or  Performance  Sheets 

To  maintain  a  proper  check  upon  the  entire  operation  of 
any  freight  station  it  is  necessary  that  two  distinct  divisions 
of  cost  be  maintained : 

First:  The  freight  house  force,  including  all  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  handling  of  freight  through  the 
freight  house  (watchmen,  foremen's  clerks,  sealers,  coopers, 
sweepers,  etc.,  who,  while  they  may  not  actually  handle 
freight,  vet  are  essential  parts  of  the  freight  house  organiza- 
tion ) . 

ond  1  he  office  force,  including  those  who  confine 
their  duties  to  the  freight  office  and  routine  work  incidental 
thereto. 

Each  report  should  contain  a  classification  of  employees 
by  occupations,  sub-divided  departmental^  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  expense  shown  on  the  two  reports  should  equal  the 
actual  payroll  total,  thus  affording  an  excellent  check  of  per- 
formance against  the  payroll. 

The  freight  house  sheet  should  -how  the  actual  hour- 
worked  liv,  and  the  money  paid  to  each  employee,  or  em- 
ployees, by  classes;  the  total  tonnage  handled,  subdivided 
between  "forwarded,"  "received,"  and  "transfer,"  with  but 
■  In  for  the  same  tonnage,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
times  local  conditions  require  the  handling  of  such  tonnage, 

and    without    allowance    for    that    tonnage,    which,     for    any 

reason,  is  Left  in  the  same  car  and  not  transferred. 

C-rtain  d  om  the  payroll  total  are  permissible, 

as    nut    beii  tual    handling  of  house 

freight;   -m  li  as  the  use  of  the  house   forces   for  tra 
ring   tin-  content-   of  defect   car-;    unloading   coal    for   the 
engin<    house;  or  feeding  a  car  of  livestock.     These  dedui 
dons  should  be  totaled  and  shown  in  a  sp 
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by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  cost  figures,  he  can  regulate  his 
force,  as  the  business  increases  or  decreases  day  by  day. 

The  results  obtainable  by  present  methods  versus  the  old 
are  best  shown  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  actual  experience 
at  the  four  stations  on  the  New  Haven  (New  York  Piers  37 
to  42,  East  River;  Cedar  Hill  Transfer,  Providence  and 
Boston),  where  the  tractor-trailer  system  is  now  operative. 

Pier  co.  In  April,  1918,  prior  to  the  installation  of  trac- 
tors and  trailers,  the  tonnage  handled  per  man  per  eight-hour 
day  was  4.4  tons,  to  be  exact  4.408,  while  in  April,  1921, 
with  tractors  and  trailers,  the  performance  increased  to  over 
9  tons,  the  exact  figures  being  ".023,  an  increase  of  4.615 
tons  or  104  pet  cent.  In  other  words,  the  performance 
doubled  itself,  creating  a  saving  in  handling  cost  of  approx- 
imately $100,000  per  year. 

Incidentally,  during  the  war  period,  tractor  and  trailer 
operation  permitted  the  New  Haven  to  keep  its  piers  open 
for  outward,   and    free   from  embargo  on   inward,   business. 

Providence. — The  tonnage  handled  per  man  per  eight- 
hour  day  increased  from  4.138  in  May,  1918,  to  7.163  in 
.May,  1921,  a  net  increase  of  3.025  tons  or  73  per  cent. 
Providence  handles  both  its  transfer  and  outward  tonnage 
with  tractors  and  trailers.  The  cost  per  ton  was  first  re- 
duced 10  cents  under  the  "drop  truck"  system  (4-wheel 
truck-,  manually  operated)  as  compared  with  2-wheel  trucks 
under  the  gang  system.  This  saving  was  equivalent  to  ap- 
proximately $25,000  per  year.  The  cost  per  ton  was  further 
reduced  15  cant-  through  the  installation  of  tractors  and 
trailers,  with  an  idditional  saving  of  approximately  $37,500. 
or  a  combined  saving  in  excess  of  $60,000  per  year  over  the 
2-wheel  truck  operation. 

Boston. — At  Boston,  with  its  shorter  haul  to  the  cars,  no 
transfer  freight  to  be  handled,  and  both  "drop-truck"  and 
tractor-trailer  operation  confined  to  the  handling  of  outward 
tonnage  only,  six  cents  per  ton  were  saved  through  the  orig- 
inal installation  of  4-wheel  manually  operated  trucks,  while 
an  idditional  saving  of  eight  cent-  per  ton  has  resulted 
through  the  installation  of  the  tractor  and  trailer.  Compar- 
ing July,  1919,  prior  to  the  use  of  drop-truck,  with  Decem- 
ber, I1' 21.  under  tractor  and  trailer  operation,  the  annual 
saving  attributable  to  the  latter  approximates  $75,000. 

Considering  the  cost  at  these  three  stations  mentioned 
above  prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  drop  tank, 
and  the  present  COSt  with  both  tractor  and  trailer,  the  ban 
dling  cost  has  been  reduced  between  14  and  55  cents  [x*r  ton. 
This  i-  due-  directly  to  the  mechanical  equipment.  Further 
more',  it  ha-  been  possible  to  save,  within  a  |K'riod  of  from 
eight  to  ten  month-,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  entire  COSt 
of  the  installation 
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Factors  in  the  Business   of  Owning   Locomotives' 

Motive  Power  and  Operating  Departments  Must  Work  Together 
in  Design  and  Operation  to  Secure  Economy 

By  C.  B.  Peck 

Western  Mechanical  Editor,  Railway  Age 


Is  setting  BEFORE  you  tonight  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  few 
of  the  important  business  angles  of  locomotive  policy,  my 
purpose  is  not  that  of  an  exhaustive  treatment  but  merely 
to  suggest  something  of  the  relationships  which  matters 
within  widely  different  jurisdictions  bear  to  each  other  in 
their  final  effect  on  the  well  being  of  the  railroad. 

In  discussing  the  ownership  and  operation  of  locomotives 
as  a  business  proposition  rather  than  from  the  technical  view- 
point, it  may  be  pertinent  to  consider  for  a  moment  who  owns 
the  locomotives.  "The  railroad,  of  course,"  you  say.  But 
the  railroad  is  sharply  restricted  in  its  enjoyment  of  its  prop- 
erty by  public  regulation  and  if  we  consider  the  locomotive  as 
a  producer  of  gross  ton  miles  rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself, 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  expensive  service  should  be 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  public.  Indeed  the 
burden  is  there  now,  but  there  is  not  a  realization  of  its  cause. 

Purchasing  Policy 

The  first  business  relating  to  the  ownership  of  locomotives 
is  their  purchase.  The  question  of  what  policy  should  be 
adopted  by  railway  managements  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  motive  power  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to  discuss. 
Simple  as  the  fundamental  principles  may  appear  to  be, 
their  application  is  affected  by  many  variables  the  relative 
weight  of  which  must  at  best  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
very  meager  knowledge.  For  instance,  if  a  heavy  investment 
in  equipment  is  to  be  made  during  a  period  of  heavy  traffic 
in  order  that  the  public  demand  for  transportation  may  be 
met,  just  what  assurance  has  the  management  that  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  heavy  business  may  not  have  passed  before  the 
equipment  is  delivered?  If  such  be  the  case,  what  effect  is 
the  burden  of  the  added  fixed  charges  likely  to  have  on  the 
financial  safety  of  the  corporation  until  the  next  period  in 
which  the  new  investment  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  its 
full  earning  capacity?  Again,  with  public  regulation  limit- 
ing the  maximum  return  on  railway  capital  to  6  per  cent, 
and  then  taking  care  to  see  that  on  the  average  the  maximum 
shall  not  be  reached,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the  credit 
of  the  roads  will  more  than  meet  the  need  for  the  additional 
facilities  constantly  demanded  by  the  steady  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  the  country? 

With  these  reservations,  then,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
suggest  that  the  ideal  purchasing  policy  is  one  in  which,  not 
locomotives,  but  locomotive  service  is  the  objective.  In  other 
words  not  the  lowest  price  but  the  least  cost  per  1,000  gross 
ton  miles  or  per  passenger  car  mile  during  the  life  of  the 
locomotive  should  be  the  aim  of  the  management. 

The  five  items  of  direct  cost  of  freight  train  operation  per 
1,000  gross  ton  miles  for  the  Class  I  roads  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1921  averaged  $1,254.  Interest  on  investment 
and  depreciation  charges  for  the  same  unit  of  service  approx- 
imated a  total  of  7J-2  cents.  The  relative  importance  of  loco- 
motive price  and  operating  costs  is  clearly  indicated  by  these 
figures.  The  direct  items  of  unit  cost  of  train  operation  are 
.liven  in  detail  in  the  table. 

Economics  and  Design 

In  preparing  for  the  purchase  of  new  motive  power  the 
mechanical  department  has  one  of  the  best  opportunities  that 
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could  possibly  be  offered  to  go  into  the  whole  vast  field  of 
the  economics  of  railway  operation.  Even  the  detail  mechani- 
cal design  cannot  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  sound  judgment 
until  the  designer  has  at  his  command  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  of  operating  and  maintenance  facilities  and 
a  sound  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing each  group  of  the  details  to  the  total  cost  of  locomotive 
maintenance.  How  many  roads  know  the  relative  cost  of 
maintenance  per  locomotive  mile  of  locomotives  of  different 
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Cost 
per  1,000 
„     ,  gross  ton-miles 

Fuel     |o.405 

Crew    wages    .373 

Locomotive   repairs    '312 

Train    and    engine    supplies "083 

Engine  house  expense   .076 

Total $1,254 

Investment    charges    (estimated) — 

Interest    on    investment     $0,050 

Depreciation    and    retirements .025 


$0,075 


classes  now  in  service,  and  can  tell  whether  the  differences  are 
due  to  the  boiler,  the  rods,  cylinder  conditions,  valve  motion, 
frames  or  driving  boxes?  Also  whether  the  differences  de- 
velop in  the  back  shop  or  in  running  repairs?  The  results 
of  a  study  of  this  nature  would  be  tremendously  valuable  to 
the  designer  in  his  selection  of  details.  One  year's  saving  in 
maintenance  on  an  order  of  50  locomotives,  after  they  had 
begun  to  come  through  for  classified  repairs  would  probably 
defray  the  entire  cost  of  the  study  and  a  sound  basis  would 
be  established  for  the  rapid  elimination  from  the  standards 
of  the  road  of  the  undesirable  designs.  Serious  defects  of 
design,  tending  to  cause  failures  or  leading  to  marked  incon- 
venience in  the  roundhouse  or  shop  are  readily  caught.  But 
there  are  still  big  possibilities  for  the  exercise  of  judgment 
within  the  range  of  safe  and  apparently  satisfactory  designs. 
Judgment  is  nothing  but  guess  work  unless  founded  on  fact. 

But  at  the  outset  the  designer  has  even  a  broader  survey  to 
make — one  involving  almost  even-  item  of  direct  train 
operating  cost,  as  well  as  the  investment  charges.  The  limits 
of  weight  and  tractive  effort  are  generally  fixed  by  conditions 
outside  of  the  locomotive  itself,  such  as  strength  of  bridges, 
standards  of  track  maintenance,  etc.  Within  these  limits,  of 
course,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  decreases 
the  unit  cost  of  crew  wages  and  to  a  less  extent  the  fuel  bill. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  almost  as  large  as  crew  wages  and 
increasing  the  size  of  the  locomotive  may  materially  increase 
this  item  of  expense  if  the  working  loads  on  the  running  gear 
become  excessive,  or  if  the  size  of  the  locomotive  outgrows  the 
facilities  for  its  maintenance.  Unit  investment  charges  may 
also  be  adversely  affected  if  outgrown  shop  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities lead  to  a  marked  reduction  in  the  yearly  mileage  of 
the  motive  power. 

The  big  problem,  however,  is  to  determine  how  much  shall 
be  added  to  the  pound  price  of  the  bare  locomotive  for  those 
items  of  equipment  that  will  increase  its  capacity  without  ma- 
terially increased  weight,  or  will  decrease  one  or  more  of  the 
important  items  of  unit  operating  cost. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  detail 
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discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  this  growing  group  of  de- 
vices; they  are  known  to  lie  large  by  executives  as  well  as  by 
mechanical  department  officers.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  no 
road  need  be  without  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
relative  importance  of  each  of  the  factors  in  its  direct  train 
operating  costs,  and  that  the  final  decision  as  to  the  selection 
of  such  devices  should  be  based  on  their  probable  effect  on 
the  sum  of  the  cost  of  fuel,  crew  wages,  locomotive  repairs 
and  the  investment  charges.  Of  this  sum  the  latter  form  a 
very  small  part,  but  I  fear  that  they  are  too  frequently  the 
sole  factor  considered. 

Utilization    and    Maintenance 

An  analysis  of  the  operating  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  period  from  1903  to 
1013  inclusive,  has  developed  the  fact  although  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  during  that  period  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  potential  hauling  capacity  of  freight  locomotives 
was  utilized,  there  was  actually  a  steady  (Inline  in  the  total 
vearly  traffic  movement  obtained  from  each  unit  of  hauling 
capacity.  The  average  train  load  had  increased  more  than 
the  tractive  effort  of  the  average  freight  locomotive,  but  the 
average  number  of  train  miles  made  by  each  locomotive  in  a 
year  showed  a  marked  decline.  Continuing  the  comparison, 
the  tremendous  increase  in  traffic  which  reached  its  maximum 
in  1918,  led  to  a  big  increase  in  the  actual  volume  of  traffic 
moved  by  each  unit  of  tractive  effort.  But  this  was  obtained 
entirely  by  increasing  the  train  load,  the  average  train  mile- 
age per  locomotive  per  year  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
in  1913.  In  1920.  the  record  year  for  volume  of  traffic,  the 
same  conditions  continued. 

What  does  this  mean?  In  the  first  place  it  shows  that  the 
extent  of  utilization  of  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  when  it 
actually  moved,  has  been  greatly  increased,  with  large  de- 
creases in  the  crew  time,  fuel  consumption,  cost  of  train  and 
engir*  supplies  and  the  engine-house  expense  per  unit  of 
traffic  moved.  But  the  average  number  of  train  miles  per 
locomotive  has  declined  from  about  22,000  in  1903  to  about 
18,000  in  the  high  years  1917  and  1920.  This  decline  is 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  two  months  a  year  of  the  kind  of 
sen-ice  rendered  in  1903.  To  restore  the  former  conditions 
would  mean  that  %  of  the  present  investment  in  locomotives 
could  be  released  for  productive  use  in  providing  other  much 
needed  facilities. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  marked  decline  in  loco- 
motive mileage,  not  all  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
managements.  One  of  the  latter,  for  instance,  is  the  c  i: 
the  locomotive  inspection  law  Rut  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
the  number  of  locomotives  has  increased  more-  than  50  per 
cent  during  the  17  years  under  consideration,  and  the  average 
hauling  rapacity  has  increased  between  65  to  70  per  cent. 
In  other  word-,  there  i--  at  least  2' j  time-  a.-  much  locomo 

five  hauling  capacity  to  lie  maintained  09  there  wa-  in  1903, 
and  some-  of  this  capacity  probably  requires  more  attention 
per  tractive  effort  unit  than  did  the  average  unit  of  the  earlier 

period.    The  meager  expansion  of  shop  and  engine  terminal 

facilities  which  ha-  taken  place'  during  the  same  period  cer 

tainh  far   from   adequate  to  care   for  t! 

ui  motive  power  and  it  Seems  probable  that  this 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largi  -'   of  the  d 

in  train  miles  per  locomotive 

Longer  Runs 

distribution   of  locomotive  hour*  published  by   the 
Railroad  Administration  indii  ates  that  t!i 
able  locomotive  spends  not  more  th.m  4(1  per  cent  of  it-  time 
on  thl  50  jut  rent  at  the  renin.! 

"f  the  short  operating  distrii  t. 
imately   ion 
entrenched  in  Ameri<  in  railroad  pr 


operate  passenger  locomotives  over  two  freight  engine  dis- 
tricts, with  or  without  a  change  of  crews,  and  in  several  cases 
increased  passenger  engine  runs  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished. On  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  after  several 
months'  experience  with  passenger  locomotives  operated  con- 
tinuously a  distance  of  400  miles,  the  distance  was  increased 
on  one  run  to  672  miles,  with  the  result  that  three  locomo- 
tives were-  doing  the  work  which  five  were  formerly  required 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  locomotives  are  operating  in  oil  burn- 
ing territory,  which,  of  course,  eliminates  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  long  engine  runs,  i.  e.,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  fire  without  detaching  the  locomotive  and 
running  it  over  a  cinder  pit  to  clean  the  fire  en  route.  Some 
experimenting  has  also  been  done  in  increasing  the  length 
of  freight  locomotive  runs  with  very  promising  results,  but 
this  work  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  any  general 
conclusions  can  safely  be  drawn  from  it. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  long  runs?  Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole  about  10.5  hours  are  spent  on  the  road 
and  13. S  hours  either  in  the  terminal  or  at  the  roundhouse 
out  of  each  24  serviceable  locomotive  hours.  Doubling  the 
length  of  the  run  would  probably  have  little  effect  on  the 
average  number  of  terminal  hours  per  trip,  but  would  double 
the  hour-  on  the  road.  Then  instead  of  10.5  hours  out  of 
each  24  serviceable  hours  an  average  of  14.6  hours  of  actual 
service  would  lie  obtained.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  40 
int.  Putting  it  differently,  for  each  10.5  locomotive 
hours  actually  required  in  moving  trains  there  would  be  6.75 
hours  in  terminals  instead  of  13.5  hours,  a  reduction  from  a 
total  of  24  to  17.25.  or  28  per  cent.  Eventually,  but  not 
immediately,  this  would  mean  a  28  per  cent  reduction  in 
investment  charge-  per  unit  of  service.  If  the  fires  do  not 
ne|uire  cleaning  enroute  it  would  reduce  the  engine  house 
•e  per  unit  of  service  by  50  per  cent.  The  cost  of  re- 
pairs would  not  necessarily  increase;  indeed  the  closer  atten- 
tion to  running  repairs  required  to  insure  against  engine 
failures  would  tend  to  prolong  the  mileage  of  the  locomotive 
between  classified  repairs. 

Where  locomotives  are  now  operating  in  assigned  service, 
increasing  the  length  of  runs  may  lead  to  much  less  satis- 
factory maintenance  conditions,  since  it  will  tend  to  create 
pooling  conditions  with  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  upkeep  of 
the  locomotives  by  the  crews.  This  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  terminals  in  increased  inspection  or  the  plan  is  likely 
to  prove  a  failure  at  the  outset. 

Wherever  a  genera]  extension  of  locomotive  runs  proves  to 
be  practicable  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  concentra- 
f  work  at  the  better  equipped  terminals.  On  the  de- 
velopment of  these  terminals  future  appropriations  may  be 
concentrated,  with  much  more  effective  results  than  would 
follow  the  wider  distribution  of  the  same  amount  of  capital 
over  the  additional  number  of  intermediate  terminals. 

Dispatching 

The  locomotive,  like  any  other  machine,  has  its  limitations. 
Failure  to  respect  these  limitations  inevitably  leads  to  in- 

1  operating  costs       Am   machine  gives  the  best  results 
when    subjected    to   steady    and    constant    use-,    following    as 
nearly  a-  possible  a  fixed  routine.     In  the  case  of  tlv 
motive  this  would  ree|uire  dispatching  after  a  fixed  minimum 
period  in  tin-  hand-  of  the  mechanic  al  department  with  a  full 

•  train  movement  over  the  division  without  delay  on  a 
regular  -.  lieilule  of  running  time-,  followed  by  the-  deln 
tlie  train  and  the  return  to  tin-  mechanical  department  with- 
out terminal  delay  at  the  terminal  it  i-.  of  nHir-e,  m 
-arv  to  call  attention  to  the  effect  of  delays,  either  road  or 
terminal,  in  increasing  crew  overtime,  ane]  fuel  consumption, 
\or  doc-  it  iie-eel  much  aniument  to  convince  any  mechanical 
department  officer  that  excessive  delays  greatly  increase  the 
amount    of   boiler    work        Here,    the    business    of   hvomotive 

operation   comets   in   vital   contact  with   transportation   vard 
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facilities  and  passing  tracks,  on  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  which  depends  the  possibility  of  obtaining  ideal  locomotive 
operating  conditions. 

But  there  is  another  possibility  for  stabilizing  locomotive 
operation,  that  does  not  involve  the  question  of  capital  ex- 
penditure for  other  facilities.  That  is  the  possibility  for 
organizing  freight  train  movement  on  the  basis  of  regularly 
Jed  dispatchings,  so  fixed  as  to  smooth  out  the  load 
on  tracks,  yards  and  engine  terminals.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  fleeting  trains  over  the  road  overloads  the  passing 
track  facilities  on  single  track  lines,  thus  causing  excessive 
road  delays.  It  chokes  terminal  yards,  which  are  excessively 
busy  for  comparatively  short  periods  followed  by  longer 
periods  of  idleness,  and  throws  a  load  on  the  engine  terminal 
that  results  in  long  delays  to  locomotives  under  steam,  short 
time  for  repairs,  delay  in  dispatching  and  engine  failures. 
These  overloads  increase  the  unit  cost  of  yard  operation,  train 
crew  wages,  engine  house  expense  and,  through  neglect  of 
defects  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development,  inevitably 
lead  to  increased  maintenance  expenditures.  Of  course 
certain  classes  of  traffic  demand  a  service  that  leaves  no 
choice  as  to  how  or  when  the  trains  shall  be  moved.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  traffic  on  American  railroads  can  be  started 
on  its  way  at  10,  12  or  2  o'clock  as  well  as  at  6  o'clock. 

Maintenance 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1921  the  combined  cost  of  loco- 
motive repairs  and  engine  house  expense  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles  on  the  Class  I  railways  slightly  exceeded  the  cost  of 
train  and  engine  crew  time,  and  was  only  a  little  less  than  the 
cost  of  fuel.  These  two  accounts,  the  sum  of  which  is  tre- 
mendously influenced  by  the  character  of  shop  and  engine 
terminal  facilities,  are  therefore  among  the  three  principal 
items  of  direct  cost  of  train  operation. 

Two  railroads  operating  in  the  same  region,  through 
country  of  much  the  same  nature,  handle  practically  the  same 
character  of  traffic  in  about  the  same  average  train  loads,  both 
passenger  and  freight.  With  the  exception  of  enginehouse 
expense  and  locomotive  maintenance,  the  unit  costs  of  train 
operation  on  the  two  roads  differ  but  slightly.  Over  a  period 
of  four  years'  enginehouse  expense  on  Road  A  averaged  5.5 
cents  a  train  mile,  and  on  Road  B,  7.3  cents  a  train  mile. 
Locomotive  repairs  cost  Road  A  17  cents  a  train  mile  and 
Road  B  26.9  cents  a  train  mile.  Road  A  gets  about  40  per 
cent  more  train  miles  a  year  from  each  locomotive  owned 
than  does  Road  B.  Shop  and  engine  terminal  facilities  on 
Road  A  are  considerably  above  the  average;  those  on  Road 
B,  particularly  its  back  shop  facilities,  are  much  below  the 
average. 

On  the  business  handled  during  the  four  years  the  above 
difference  in  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  these  two  accounts 
cost  Road  B  an  average  of  about  $2,300,000  a  year.  Assum- 
ing that  half  of  this  difference  is  brought  about  by  causes 
which  increased  and  improved  facilities  could  not  remove, 
the  saving  of  the  remainder  would  justify  a  capital  expendi- 
ture of  over  $9,000,000  on  the  basis  of  a  12JX  per  cent  re- 
turn— certainly  liberal  enough  to  be  attractive  even  in  these 
days  of  high  interest  rates.  .  The  book  value  of  this  road  is 
approximately  $400,000,000,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
value  of  all  shops,  engine  terminals  and  shop  facilities  for 
the  care  of  both  the  cars  and  the  locomotives  exceeds 
$16,000,000. 

Capital  Expenditure 

But  before  passing  final  judgment  on  the  managements  of 
these  two  roads  one  other  comparison  should  be  made.  Road 
A  has  a  history  of  extremely  conservative  financing  which 
places  its  present  management  in  a  position  of  security;  the 
sheriff  has  his  eye  on  Road  B.  Road  A  is  considerably  above 
the  average  in  its  ability  to  accumulate  a  surplus;  Road  B's 
situation   is   fairly  typical   of  the   situation   with   which  the 


greater  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
fronted today. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  let  us  try  to  answer  the  question, 
"Where  would  Road  B  get  $9,000,000,  or  half  of  that 
amount,  to  provide  additional  shop  and  terminal  facilities?" 
"But,"  you  say,  "the  prospect  of  a  saving  in  operating  ex- 
penses equal  to  a  return  of  12^4  per  cent,  possibly  even 
larger,  ought  to  be  attractive  enough?"  Undoubtedly  it  is 
attractive  enough  to  the  management  of  Road  B,  but  put 
yourself  in  the  place  of  the  investor  a  moment  and  remember 
that  your  bonds  will  not  alone  enjoy  the  security  of  the  high 
earning  capacity  of  the  capital  you  furnish,  but  that  they  will 
have  to  share  it  with  most  of  the  securities  already  outstand- 
ing. Furthermore,  how  confident  would  you  feel  that  the 
public  would  not  relieve  the  railroad  of  its  3  or  4  per  cent  of 
the  return,  with  which  it  hopes  to  build  up  its  surplus,  long 
before  the  maturity  of  your  bonds,  leaving  you  with  a  depre- 
ciated security  on  your  hands?    Would  you  take  the  risk? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads narrowly  restricts  the  amount  of  new  capital  they  are 
able  to  raise.  And  generally  speaking,  the  managements  have 
little  choice  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  it.  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  during  the  railroad  inquiry  last  May,  clearly  defined 
this  problem  as  follows : 

"Is  it  desirable  to  spend  at  this  time  for  new  shops  $2,- 
000,000,  which  sum  is  available  and  which  sum  would  enable 
it  to  repair  its  locomotives  at  a  lesser  cost,  or  should  the 
money  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  steel  coaches  which 
will  mean  no  economy  in  operation,  but  on  the  contrary  mean 
an  increased  cost  of  transportation  because  of  the  greater 
weight  of  the  steel  equipment? 

"It  was  decided,"  said  Mr.  Willard,  "that  the  public  in 
this  instance  would  be  better  served  by  spending  the  money 
available  for  steel  coaches  rather  than  for  new  shops,  inas- 
much as  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  motive  power  in  the 
existing  shops." 

The  demands  of  the  public  for  increased  service  require  a 
constant  expansion  of  certain  facilities  such  as  industrial 
tracks,  cars  and  locomotives.  Unless  funds  are  still  avail- 
able after  these  demands  have  been  met  how  can  the  manage- 
ment make  the  much  needed  investments  in  facilities  such 
as  new  shops  and  enginehouses,  which  offer  opportunities  for 
tremendous  economies  in  operating  costs,  but  which  will  not 
take  the  place  of  cars  and  locomotive  in  actually  moving  the 
business? 

The  public  is  in  control  of  the  railroads'  revenues.  It 
controls  over  half  of  their  expenses.  The  greatest  field  for 
economy  beyond  the  scope  of  public  regulation  requires  capi- 
tal expenditure.  But  the  ability  of  the  roads  to  raise  capital 
depends  on  their  credit,  and  their  credit  is  largely  determined 
by  the  relation  between  their  revenues  and  expenses.  Who, 
then,  is  responsible  for  the  waste  resulting  from  the  use  of 
obsolete  and  outgrown  facilities?  The  railroads  or  the  pub- 
lic? In  my  opinion,  in  the  long  run  the  public  will  pay 
dearly  for  its  covetous  attitude  toward  its  railroads. 

The  question  of  back  shop  expansion  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  engine  terminal  expansion.  In  the  latter  case 
the  necessities  of  location  and  service  leave  little  question  as 
to  who  shall  provide  the  capital.  The  need  for  additional 
back  shop  space  may,  however,  be  met  outside  of  the  rail- 
road. While  the  opportunities  for  contracting  locomotive  re- 
pairs are  not  as  numerous  as  in  the  case  of  cars  the  possi- 
bilities of  utilizing  shop  space  in  certain  industries  during 
slack  times,  for  locomotive  repairs  might  be  developed  to 
very  great  advantage,  thus  postponing  the  time  when  back 
shop  extensions  would  become  compulsory.  If  sufficient  ca- 
pacity were  available  in  outside  shops,  the  railroads  might  be 
money  ahead  by  depending  on  them  for  future  growth,  thus 
conserving  their  credit  and  at  the  s?.me  time  getting  the  bene- 
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fit  of  real  business  management  in  the  cost  of  part  of  their 
work.  Competition  of  this  kind  between  the  railroad  and 
the  contract  shop  might  have  a  wholesome  influence  in  the 
development  of  more  hu-inesslike  method?  of  control  in  the 
management  of  the  railroad  shop?. 

["his  statement  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  ability  of  railroad 
shop  managements.  The  methods  of  accounting  for  mainte- 
expenditures  leave  them  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  good  business  judgment,  and  any  real  improve- 
ment in  this  situation  will  have  to  originate  with,  or  have 
the  active  support  of,  the  chief  operating  officer  or  the 
utive. 

Locomotive  Rehabilitation 

\t  the  present  time  we  arc  in  an  era  of  intensive  locomo- 
tive  development  which  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  the 
original  construction  of  probably  more  than  half  of  the  loco- 
motives in  service  is  obsolete.  Many  of  these  locomotives 
already  have  been  through  one  or  more  rehabilitation  proc- 
esses to  restore  them  to  a  status  of  usefulness  comparable 
with  that  of  the  new  locomotive  of  modern  construction. 
What  should  be  done  with  the  remainder? 

In  answering  this  question,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  of  capital  turnover.  The  maintenance  of 
equipment  accounts  include  a  depreciation  and  a  retirement 
account  for  each  class  of  equipment,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  are  not  taken  seriously  enough. 

I  re  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  locomotive  could  be  main- 
tained forever  in  a  physical  condition  averaging  say  about 
60  per  cent  of  its  condition  when  received  from  the  builders. 
But  improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  loco- 
motives, as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  railroad  machine 
with  which  it  must  fund  ion  have  in  the  past  and  probably 
always  will  in  the  future,  limit  its  usefulness  to  a  compara- 
tively short  period.  In  considering  the  advisability  of 
rehabilitating  the  old  locomotive,  which  has  accumulated  a 
large  part  of  the  fund  necessary  to  replace  its  original  value. 
through  the  depreciation  account,  this  fact  should  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  the  process  of 
rehabilitation  cannot  all  be  capitalized  but  may  involve  an 
abnormally  heavy  charge  to  the  repair  account  at  the  time 
the  work  is  done  and  the  locomotive,  being  old.  and  of  small 
capacity  will  probably  continue  to  run  up  heavier  unit  repair 
n  would  a  new  locomotive,  modern  in  design  and 
It  becomes  a  question,  then,  whether  it  would  not 
be   cli  >•    the   heavy   chart;!'    to   repairs,   make   tin 

.  necessary  retirement  charge  and  raise  new  capital  for  the 
difference  between  the  book  value  of  the  old  locomotive  and 
a  new  one.  there], \   Retting  at  least  rice  with  onl\ 

nominal   repair  costs,   as  well   as  all   the  advantages   of  a 
rn   locomotive    in    reducing   tin    other   train    operating 
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Motor  Cars  on  the  New  Haven 

Is  mi  discussion  of  F.  M.  Whyte's  paper  on  "Australia  and 
It-  Railways"  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club.  February  17,  YY.  L.  Bean  (N.  Y.  X.  H  &  H). 
referred  to  the  use  of  small  self-propelled  units  in  place  of 
-team  trains  where  run-  are  short  and  traffic  light  and  un- 
remunerative.  He  pointed  out  that  then  are  two  fields  for 
these  car-,  short  line  runs  and  branch  lines  of  larger  roads. 
The  requirements  of  these  two  classes  of  service  are  different 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure  the  equipment  is 
-uitable.      It  is  alsi  for  railroad  officers  to  under  - 

-tand  definitely  the  limitations  of  power  available  in  a  gaso- 
line engine,  which  differ-  from  a  -team  engine  and  must 
a.  rloaded.  For  this  reason,  grade,  speed  and  weight 
orsepower  must  be  carefullj  considered  At  this  time 
it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  nd  not  overdo  the  applica- 
tion of  internal  combustion  engines  as  this  might  cause  a 
-crious  setback  in  the  development. 

Mr.  Mean  discussed  the  operation  of  the  cars  which  are 
now  in  use  on  the  New  Haven.  The  equipment  has  only 
been  in  service  since  January  .>  and  it  is  impossible  to  state 
definitely  what  the  results  will  be  in  maintenance,  deprecia- 
tion or  reliability,  but  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  in 
these  respects.  One  of  the  car-  i-  now  making  two  round 
day  on  a  15-mile  branch,  making  a  schedule  speed 
of  25  miles  an  hour  with  three  stops.  The  car  has  made 
1,437  train  miles,  carrying  from  3  to  38  passengers,  the 
average  being  21.2  passengers  per  trip  The  average  delay 
has  been  1.3  min.  per  trip.  A  second  car  is  making  137 
miles  a  day.  the  schedule  varying  from  1Q  to  2.^  miles  an 
hour,  with  five  to  eight  stops.  It  i-  tarrying  from  10  to  66 
passengers,  the  average  being  27.2  ;  r  trip.     The 

average  delay  has  been  1/5  min.  per  trip.  The  third  car  is 
making  14(>  miles  a  day.  the  Schedull  varying  from  20  to  26 
n  hour,  with  three  to  twelve  -tups.  The  car  covers 
six  separate  trips  in  a  day  on  lines  with  grade-  varying  from 
level  to  100  feet  per  mile.  It  has  carried  from  10  to  73 
passengers.     The  average  delay  ha-  been  1.2  min.  per  trip 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  up  to  this  time,  Mr 
is  confident  that  very  large  economic-  are  available  by  tli< 
use  of  motor  car-.  The  development  will  no  doubt  be  rapid 
and  should  be  dire,  ted  along  -ound  engineering  lines  to  avoid 
the  building  of  unsatisfactory  equipment  He  pointed  oul 
that   standby  losses  and   the  Cl  md   ash  handling 

and  attendance  at  terminals  must  be  considered  in  comparing 
operation    with    motor    trucks    a-    the    ga-oline-driven 
equipment  will  save  large  amount-  u   thes   item-  of  expense 


German  Locomotives  (or  Export  Passing  Through  Kiel  Canal 
on   Wli.it  Was  Omr   „    Battleship 


The  Three   Unit   Contait 


Container  System  Creates  Freight  Service 

Interurban  Line  Installation  at  Cincinnati  Interesting 
Because  of  Relation  to  Railroad   Practices 


In  view  of  the  prominence  which  the  subjects  of  container 
cars,  motor  truck  haulage,  steam  line  short-haul,  etc.,  have 
been  receiving  of  late,  the  experience  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Lawrenceburg  &  Aurora,  an  electric  line,  should  be  of  in- 
terest.    By  establishing  a  small,  inexpensive  off-track  station 


Black    Characters    Denote    Prepay    Stations 

in  the  downtown  part  of  Cincinnati  and  inaugurating  a  de- 
mountable body  or  unit  container  system  in  conjunction  with 
motor  trucks  and  flat  cars,  the  road  has  furnished  a  freight 
service  that  is  proving  profitable  where  none  at  all  was  fur- 
nished previously.  The  motor  truck  equipment  and  service  is 
supplied  by  the  Cincinnati  Motors  Terminals  Company 
utilizing  the  same  system  employed  by  that  company  in  the 
interchange  of  l.c.l  steam  railroad  freight;  this  system  was 
described  on  page  219  of  the  August  6,  1920,  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age. 

The  Cincinnati,  Lawrenceburg  &  Aurora  extends  from  an 


outlying  point  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  known  as  Anderson's 
Ferry,  to  Aurora  and  Harrison,  Ind.,  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles.  Anderson's  Ferry  has  been  the  transfer  point  for  pas- 
sengers and  is  now  the  transfer  point  for  the  freight  service. 
The  off-track  station  is  located  at  Third  and  Baymiller 
streets  in  Cincinnati  and  is  equipped  for  handling  demount- 
able containers.  Freight  is  received  from  and  delivered  to 
shippers  at  this  station.  The  incoming  freight  is  run 
into  containers  of  5 -ton  capacity  by  hand  trucks  through  end 
doors  and  is  stowed  away  in  line  station  order  to  facilitate 
quick  unloading  of  individual  consignments  through  the  side 


Container  Ready  to  Be  Removed  from  Motor  Truck  Chassis 
en  to  Electric  Car 

doors  at  the  various  destinations.  Lading  and  way  bills  are 
made  out  at  the  off-track  station  for  each  consignment  and  an 
abstract  of  the  shipments  in  each  container  is  made  from  the 
way  bills.  Outbound  shipments  are  made  daily,  leaving  the 
station  at  12  :00  noon,  and  being  delivered  at  the  end  of  the 
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line  at  3:00  p.   m.     The  rates  charged   .ire  practically  the 
same  as  steam  railroad  r 

Containers  Are  Handled  by  Electric  Hoists 

This  off-track  station  is  equipped  with  a  simple  steel 
superstructure  earning  an  electric  hoist  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  containers  from  the  wooden  horses  used  to  sup- 
port them  at  the  freight  house  to  the  truck  chassis.  The 
container  when  loaded  on  a  truck  is  moved  to  the  transfer 
station  at  Anderson's  Ferry  on  a  scheduled  run  of  40 
minutes,  partly  through  city  traffic  and  over  a  total  distance 
of  6.1  miles.  '  The  off-track  unit  is  arranged  at  present  to 
handle  two  container  units  at  one  setting. 

A  similar  superstructure  with  hoist  has  been  installed  at 
Anderson's  Ferry,  extending  over  the  standard  gage  tracks 
of  the  electric  line,  a  driveway  for  the  trucks  and  storage 
space  with  wooden  horses.  The  mobile  equipment  consists 
of  a  5-ton  truck  chassis,  six  container  units,  an  electrically 
driven  flat  car  and  trailer.  The  containers  are  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  the  steam  line  l.c.l.  interchange  service 
except  that  they  have  been  provided  with  sliding  doors.  For 
this  purpose  angles  were  extended  back  from  the  doors  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  unit  and  the  door  is  divided  at  the 
center  with  door  stop  arrangements  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  box  car.  The  bodies  are  17  ft.  6  in.  long,  8  ft. 
wide  and  7  ft.  3  J  <  in.  high,  inside  dimensions. 

The  electrically  driven  container  flat  car  has  controls  and 
trollev  at  each  end.  An  old  passenger  car,  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  scrapped,  was  remodeled  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  $500  by  removing  the  body  and  lengthening  the  frame 
about  three  feet  so  that  two  containers  could  be  carried. 
Steel  3-in.  angles  anchored  to  the  floor,  laterally  and  longi- 
tudinally, hold  the  units  securely.  The  trailer  car  consists  of 
a  simple  steel  frame  20  ft.  long  mounted  on  two  single  axle 


bound  container  from  truck  to  flat  car  or  trailer  and  then 
loads  the  return  unit  from  the  wooden  horse  to  the  truck. 
Five  minutes  per  unit  are  allowed  for  these  mechanical  inter- 
change movements.  The  truck  then  delivers  the  return  con- 
tainer to  the  downtown  off-track  station,  after  which  it  is 
released.  Space  is  provided  at  this  point  for  two  bodies  so 
i  •  i<  always  available  for  outbound  loading  by  hand 
truck  from  shipper's  trucks  or  drays. 

The  two-man  crew  unloads  the  freight  from  the  con- 
tainers at  line  destinations;  it  also  makes  store  door  de- 
liveries and  collections  of  light  consignments  to  and  from 
shippers  adjacent  to  the  railroad.  At  Valley  Junction  the 
trailer  is  dropped  off  for  transmission  over  the  branch  to 
Harrison  by  passenger  car,  while  the  self-driven  container 
car  proceeds  to  Aurora.  On  the  return  trip  the  crew  loads 
freight  from  way  station  platforms  through  the  side  doors 
without  consideration  to  station  order  since  all  shipments  are 
segregated  upon  receipt  at  the  off-track  station. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  this  service  both  outbound  and 
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inbound  business  has  increased  rapidly,  reaching  bv  Janu- 
ary 10,  1922,  a  sustained  dailj  average  of  9,000  lb.  out- 
bound and  a  fluctuating  inbound  agricultural  commodity 
movement  of  from  1,000  to  12.000  lb.  daily.  Thus,  at  times, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  an  additional  truck  chassis  pro- 
viding for  simultaneous  two-truck  movements  under  a  five- 
minute  headway.  The  outside  platform  area  at  the  down- 
town station  jq  A  and  the  inside,  !  • 
This  inside  area  is  extended  to  1,028.5  Bq.  ft.  by  the  addi- 
tion of  280  Sq.  ft  of  floor  area  provided  by  the  two  bodies 
It  is  estimated  that  this  fixed  plant  is  capable  of  i 
160  tons  of  freight  per  8-hour  shift. 
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The  Consolidation  of  Freight  Terminals 


This  Is  Not  Desirable  for  Many  Reasons — Railroads 
Must  Improve  Terminal  Efficiency 

By  F.  J.  Lisman 


To  the  public  the  consolidation  of  terminals  means 
that  any  shipper  will  be  enabled  to  deliver  his  freight 
at  the  nearest  freight  station,  no  matter  what  its  final 
destination  might  be,  the  same  as  he  would  drop  a  letter  into 
the  nearest  letter  box.  Just  what  this  would  mean  in  the 
handling  and  rehandling  of  freight  and  switching,  needs  no 
comment.  Even  in  big  cities  which  have  but  three  railroad 
systems,  like  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  this  letter 
box  system  of  freight  deliver}  would  not  be  workable,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  rehandling.  In  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  railroads  are  either  owned  outright  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  are  divided  into  regional  groups,  freight  for  any 
particular  point  of  destination  can  generally  be  delivered  at 
only  one  freight  house  in  each  city,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  large  cities  where  three  different  freight  stations  may 
be  available.  No  doubt  if  we  had  similar  conditions  here,  a 
similar  system  would  prevail  and  thus  the  railroads  would 
get  more  benefit  from  consolidation  and  the  public  would 
get  less  service.  If  unification  of  terminals  would  mean 
less  service  to  the  public,  the  public  would  not  want  it. 

To  those  who  theorize  about  possible  savings  in  railroad 
operation,  consolidation  of  terminals  undoubtedly  does  not 
mean  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  does  to  the  man  in  the 
street  above  referred  to.  These  people  no  doubt  are  think- 
ing about  consolidation  of  all  terminal  facilities  owned  by 
all  the  railroads  within  certain  limits,  either  within  city 
limits  or  within  limits  to  the  outer  yards,  etc.  Consolidation 
of  this  kind  would  mean  that  all  the  companies  owning 
terminals  of  any  kind — tracks,  yards,  warehouses,  freight 
buildings,  team  tracks,  etc. — would  turn  them  over  under  a 
long  lease  to  a  new  terminal  company.  The  fee  naturally 
could  not  be  turned  over  to  this  new  terminal  company, 
because  terminals  in  nearly  all  cases  are  covered  by  a  variety 
of  long  time  mortgages.  The  terminal  company  would  then 
be  expected  to  act  as  agent  for  all  the  railroads  entering 
a  given  city,  giving  each  one  equal  facilities  and  treatment. 

High  Cost  of  Operating  Joint  Terminals 

Presumably  each  railroad  would  have  a  representative  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  terminal  company,  which  would 
select  a  manager  to  operate  the  property  fpr  their  joint  ac- 
count, each  tenant  paying  according  to  usage  his  proportion 
of  operating  expenses,  rentals,  interest  charges  and  taxes. 
Assuming  there  are  ten  railroads  interested  in  such  a  terminal 
company,  no  one  of  these  ten  would  be  particularly  interested 
in  its  most  economical  management.  It  is  but  human,  for 
instance,  to  advance  the  salary  of  a  general  manager,  even 
though  he  may  not  be  entitled  to  it,  just  because  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  as  long  as  nine-tenths  of  such  an  advance  is  paid  by 
the  other  man.  Likewise,  what  almost  might  be  called  dis- 
interestedness, will  permeate  the  whole  management,  and 
such  a  terminal  company  would  not  be  operated  as  econom- 
ically as  at  least  eight  of  the  ten  railroads  would  operate 
their  own  specific  properties.  Quite  true,  many  switching 
movements  might  be  eliminated  by  such  joint  management 
or  by  the  joint  use  of  tracks,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  savings  at  the  end  of  the  year  through  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  switching  engines  will  overcome  the  indifference 
due  to  a  management  which  has  no  keen  desire  to  save  and 
which  is  not  supervised  by  a  real  boss  who  watches  every 
expenditure.     Most  railroad  men  express  themselves  strongly 


on  the   subject  of  high  cost   of  operating  joint  properties. 

There  is  an  approach  to  a  unification  of  terminals  in  the 
case  of  the  Terminal  R.  R.  Association  of  St.  Louis.  The 
writer  does  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  management 
of  this  property,  but  since  its  creation  quite  a  number  of  the 
lines  have  established  separate  freight  stations,  like  the  Rock 
Island,  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&;  Texas,  etc.  The  extravagant  cost  of  handling  passenger 
business  through  the  big  union  stations,  like  Washington, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  etc.,  is  quite  notorious. 

Underlying  the  movement  for  consolidation  of  terminals  is 
the  idea  that  expenditures  for  additional  terminals  in  the 
future  could  thereby  be  saved;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
development  of  terminals  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
comparatively  small  and  has  nowhere  been  carried  on  with 
the  idea  of  anticipating  the  future,  because  the  railroads  have 
not  had  the  necessary  money  to  do  this,  nor  has  there  been 
any  encouragement  for  them  to  do  so.  While  some  railroads 
may  own  some  undeveloped  land  available  for  terminal  de- 
velopment, here  and  there,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole 
terminal  facilities  are  nowhere  excessive.  During  the  period 
of  heavy  traffic  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  fall  of  1920, 
there  was  a  great  lack  of  terminal  facilities  in  the  way  of 
yards,  sidings,  freight  houses,  etc.  Consolidation  may  in 
exceptional  cases  induce  the  additional  use  of  certain  tracks 
or  gauntlets,  but  probably  not  of  freight  houses,  docks  or 
even  team  tracks. 

The  present  Transportation  Act  may  be  unconstitutional 
in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  a  division  of  the  surplus  earnings 
over  6  per  cent  with  the  government.  Quite  likely  the 
Supreme  Court  will  finally  hold  that  a  company  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  invested  and  that  a 
fair  rate  is  6  per  cent,  but  it  is  not  likely  the  court  will  hold 
that  if  the  companies  earn  only  3  per  cent  in  one  year  they 
will  be  compelled  to  divide  the  surplus  above  6  per  cent 
which  they  may  earn  the  following  year.  In  other  words,  an 
average  of  4J4  per  cent  would  not  be  a  fair  return  on  the 
money  invested  and  a  company  therefore  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  any  of  the  surplus  earnings  unless  it  has 
a  fair  average  or  cumulative  return  on  the  invested  capital. 

Penalizing  the  Far-Sighted 

Suppose  the  management  of  a  company  has  been  far-sighted 
in  the  acquisition  of  terminals  in  a  given  city  and  that  a  large 
amount  of  tonnage  originates  on  these  terminals.  If  such 
terminals  were  put  into  a  consolidated  terminal  company  on 
a  basis  of  physical  valuation,  the  company  which  owns  them 
would  lose  the  benefit  accruing  therefrom;  that  is,  it  might 
be  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  this  traffic  and  its  earnings 
might  fall  considerably  below  the  maximum  allowed  under 
the  present  law.  Our  most  successful  railroad  corporations 
have  generally  succeeded  because  the  management  over  a  long 
period  of  years  has  been  far-sighted  in  acquiring  ample 
terminals  at  all  points  along  their  lines  on  which  in  course  of 
time  all  kinds  of  industries  have  located.  Should  these 
valuable  traffic  producing  facilities  now  be  taken  away  from 
them,  so  that  those  who  have  never  sown  may  reap?  If  a 
scheme  of  consolidation  of  terminals  should  indemnify  these 
companies  for  loss  of  business,  the  situation  might  be  dif- 
ferent. 

Theoretically   since   all   railroad    companies   must  switch 
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from  each  other,  the  shipper  is  supposed  to  have  the  choice 
of  routing  his  freight,  l>ut  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  doubtful 
whether  1  per  cent  of  freight  shipped,  say,  out  of  the  terminals 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  from  Chicago  and 
destined  to  a  local  point  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  is  ever  routed 
over  any  other  road.  Switching  to  other  railroads,  as  a  rule, 
ined  to  that  from  manufacturers'  sidings  to  off-line 
points 

If  the  terminals  in  all  cities  are  to  be  merged,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  competition  must  necessarily  be  done  away  with 
on  of  this  competition  consists  of  offer- 
ing better  terminal  facilil  mpter  handling  through 
th(  terminals.  If  a  shipper  can  send  his  freight  to  and  from 
a  joint  terminal  over  any  route  between  Chicago  and  Omaha, 
then  the  actual  competition  in  service  will  consist  only  in 
more  rapid  handling  of  the  business  over  the  line  or  in 
prompter  or  more  liberal  settlement  of  claims  or  a  more 
liber. 1 1  distribution  of  cigars  by  the  traffic  men.  Surely  com- 
petition  should  not  be  reduced  to  these  elements  only. 

While  the  present  system  of  philosophy  is  based  on  the 
theory  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  the  carry- 
ing 'lit  of  tin-  philosophy,  like  that  of  all  socialistic  theories 
d  on  the  exploitation  of  those  who  have  been  wise  and 
thriftv  in  the  past;  but  this  does  not  encourage  others  to  build 
for  the  future.  Under  such  conditions  there  will  be  no 
further  development  by  forward-looking  people.  To  sum 
up: 

1.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  joint  terminals  will  in  the 
long  run  be  economical  of  operation. 

2.  Development  of  terminal  facilities  which  may  be 
needed  by  communities  in  the  future  will  hereafter  not  be 
anticipated. 

3.  As  the  properties  of  these  joint  terminal  companies 
which  are  to  Tie  created  will  consist  mostly  of  leaseholds,  with 
a  variet)  of  mortgages,  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to  finance 
such  terminal  companies  to  the  best  pi  antage  unless 
all  the  tenant  railroads  join  in  a  several  and  joint  guaranty 
of  the  sei  urities  which  are  to  be  issued.  Should  and  can  the 
strong  corporations  be  compelled  to  use  their  credit  for  the 
benefit  of  their  weak  competitors? 

If  the  cities  themselves,  through  their  officials,  become  in- 
terested in  these  joint  terminal  companies,  can  politics  be 
kept  out?  Is  it  not  better  after  .ill  i"  leave  ilu  development 
of  the  country  and  its  cities  to  enlighten  'I  This 

has  been  m  Ful  than  any  other  system  devised  in 

the  histor)  of  the  world.     Are  we  not  attempting  to  fly   from 
tions  which  can  hardly  be  tailed  evil  to  evils  which  we 
know  in   part  and   the  extent  of   whi  I  linly   do  not 

know   fully? 

Terminal    Handling   Methods   Inefficient 

With  the  readjustment  of  the  cost  of  living  now 

■•■r\   effort  musl  be  made  to  reduce  expenses  in  all 
ions     kailro.nl  c  ompani  o  do  their  full 

i  this  and  certainly  none  will  claim  that  the 
passing  tin    various  commodi  ous  ter 

minals  has  reai  bed  perfei  tion 

Motor  trucks  are  takii                   mount  of  tin-  short  haul 
business      In  man)   cases  tin-  seems  beneficial  to  tin-  rail- 
here  tin'  line  it  to  be  di  in  un- 
bU  time    The  railroad  >  ompanies  need  all 
out  of  which  they  'in  | ibl)  extract   >  profit. 

a    tin-  motor   true  k    i-  the  door 
t..  dooi  delh 

comp  ! 

u-e  the 
mbli       nd  disi  h  irgi  -  it-  freight  in 
brings  in  ■ 

1    motor   truck, 

with  i  full  load 

■  house 


is  the  outgrowth  of  primitive  conditions.  In  a  country  town 
when  the  local  freight  train  comes  along,  it  will  discharge  a 
few  packages,  whether  they  be  boxes,  sacks  or  barrels,  etc., 
which  are  dumped  on  the  platform  or  hauled  into  a  freight 
house  and  then  the  local  agent  will  call  to  the  country  mer- 
chant across  the  way  from  the  station  or  send  a  message  to 
him  by  some  passing  boy  or  driver  to  get  his  stuff  which  has 
just  arrived.  In  the  larger  communities  business  is  done  in 
not  quite  as  haphazard  a  way,  but  nevertheless  freight  cars 
are  discharged  practically  by  hand  and  the  freight  is  handled 
and  rehandled.  If  the  l.  c.  L.  freight  in  a  community  of 
say  2,000  were  loaded  on  to  a  motor  truck  directly  out  of  the 
car  and  delivered  within  a  mile  radius,  it  would  probably 
cost  very  little  more  than  it  does  to  handle  the  business  into 
the  freight  house,  send  out  postal  cards  and  in  the  mean- 
while run  the  risk  of  loss  and  damage.  In  many  cases  goods 
are  handled  by  the  old  fashioned  hand  truck  by  lal>orers 
win i  work  as  slowly  as  possible:  who  are  likely  to  go  on 
strike  and  who  are  otherwise  not  dependable.  In  many  cases 
it  might  be  possible  at  a  very  small  cost  to  provide  for  in- 
creased mechanical  handling  by  endless  belts  or  escalator.-. 
etc.  If  escalators  could  be  standardized  so  that  they  could 
be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  their  cost  would  un- 
doubtedly be  greatly  reduced,  probably  by  over  SO  per  cent. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Hall  has  given  this 
particular  phase  of  terminal  work  a  very  large  amount  of 
study  and  is  probably  more  familiar  with  it  than  anyone  else 
He  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  phase  of  the  science 
of  transportation  has  been  grossly  neglected. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 

I  he  writer  bad  the  pleasure  of  spending  two  days  in  the 
year  1°14  with  Henry  W.  Thornton  (who  was  afterwards 
made  brigadier  general  and  knighted),  general  manager  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  American  and  English 
railroad  management  Sir  Henry  Thornton  replied  that  as  far 
as  terminal  work  was  concerned  English  methods  were  much 
more  •  than  American  methods.     He  went  on  to 

explain  that  conditions  were  quite  different  owing  to  lighter 
cars  which  could  be  switched  by  horse  power,  etc.  Never- 
theless, there  appear-  to  be  an  unnecessary  amount  of  lost 
motion  in  terminal  work  in  this  country,  not  only  in  the 
handling  of  freight  but  also  in  the  handling  of  cars.  Switch- 
ing engines  capable  of  hauling  30  to  40  loaded  ears,  are 
employed  a  large  proportion  of  the  time  in  switching  from 
I  to  S  cars  Possibly  a  light  locomotive  tractor  could  be 
employed  to  do  li^lit  switching  to  very  much  better  ad- 
vantage. Ibe  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Jersey  City  and  the 
Baltimore  Si  Ohio  in  Baltimore  employ  fairly  heavy  tractor 
itives  for  switching  cars  on  pa1  I  he  progress 

luring  the  war  in  the  development  of  tractor  machines, 
which  could  be  used  over  the  worst  kind  of  ground,  might 
pomi  the  way  to  considerable  savings  in  many  kind-  of 
sw  itc  hing 

Special  Charge  for  Terminal  Service 
We  are  now  tending  in  the  direction  of  Store-door  or  direct 

delivery  for  which  a  commensurate  additional  charge  will 

have  lo  be  made,  naturally  this  will  mean  that  we  shall  drift 

toward-  tin-  Itriti-li  system  of  fixing  rates  on  a  b.isis  ,,f  ■ 

rolling  charge  and  a  terminal  charge      Nothing  i-  ever  settled 

until   it    i-   settled   rie;ht   and   the  pre -cut   system  of  charging 

irrespective  of  thi  unsound  and 

unfair  to  the  smaller  communities      In  the  Railway 

i  ■     nil ><t  13,  1912,  an  article  appeared  be  the  writer. 

embodying  the  follow  n 

:"-jrly     .1     cciil  |    |       :     „i     the 

drift  to  thr  citicv      Tl"  h*l  biro    followed 

i 
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facilities,  and  in  many  sases  the  certainty  of  home  markets  for  their 
products,  etc.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  railroads  in  order  to  meet  this 
condition,  have  acquired  expensive  terminals  as  nearly  adjacent  as  possible 
to  the  manufacturing  district  of  these  cities.  They  have  in  many  cases 
rfonc  to  a  great  expense  to  build  sidings  to  various  factories  erected  in 
the  centers  of  these   communiti 

Unless  something  is  done  to  check  this  movement  towards  the  large 
cities,  the  railroads  will  have  to  increase  these  heavy  expenditures. 
I  do  not  presume  you  question  the  necessity  of  doubling  the  terminals 
every  ten  to  twenty  years  in  the  various  cities,  like  not  only  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  etc..  but  also  in  the  smaller  size  manufacturing 
;.  Elizabeth,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Wilmington, 
Del.;  (luster.  Pa.;  South  Bend,  lnd.;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Rockford  and 
Joliet,    III. 

What  compensation  will  the  railroads  get  for  this  increased  capital 
expenditure  for  the  increased  o>>t  of  switching  these  cars  over  the 
multiplicity  ot   sidings  in   order   to   reach   their  particular  distillation? 

If  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  plants  were  encouraged  in  the 
smaller  communities,  the  local  freight  train  in  many  cases  could  drop 
off  one  to  five  cars  at  some  factory  siding,  located  opposite  the  freight 
bouse  or  within  one  or  two  blocks  of  it,  and  the  train  could  move  on. 

Compare  cases  of  this  kind  of  delivery  with  the  delivery  of  cars  on  any 
of  the  local  freight  stations  of  important  lines,  or  the  site  of  a  factory 
in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Jersey  City  or  Chicago.  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  switching  engines,  as  well  as  cost  of  real  estate  over  which 
trains  are  run,  etc.,  is,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  from  $3  per 
car  upwards. 

Supposing  the  little  community  was  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  $3  per 
car.  It  would  go  a  long  ways  towards  overcoming  the  disadvantages 
of  the  smaller  community  compared  with  the  larger  one  and  its  broad 
labor  market,  which  now  largely  brings  the  factories  to  the  big  communities. 

If  a  difference  in  rates  can  be  established  which  Is  based  both  on  cost 
of  service  and  value  of  service,  as  previously  stated,  it  would  go  a  very 
long  way  not  only  towards  avoiding  car  shortage,  the  congestion  of 
terminals,  but  also  the  congestion  of  people  in  the  large  cities  and  thus 
help  towards  solving  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  our  times.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  a  change  in  the  rate  making  fabric  are  so  broad  that 
space  does  not  permit  going  into  details. 

There  would  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  from  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  various  cities,  which  are  interested  in  building  up 
their  towns,  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  business  of  their  merchants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  small  towns  have  no  such  organization.  Should 
not  a  broad  patriotic  and  philanthropic  point  of  view  prevail  over  a 
selfish   one? 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  rates  to  the  smaller  communities  should 
be  reduced;  on  the  contrary,  the  shipper  in  the  larger  city  should  pay 
a  terminal  charge  above  the  existing  rate  in  order  to  compensate  the 
companies    for   the    more    expensive   service. 

Factories   in   Country    Districts 

Commissioner,  now  Chairman,  C.  C.  McChord  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  wrote  an  article  entitled 
''Diffusion  of  Factories  to  Country  Points,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  28,  1918,  and  which  became 
part  of  the  record  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

The  following  extract  is  quoted  from  this  article : 

The  most  important  matter  just  now,  however,  is  the  part  that  the 
railroads  should  play  in  the  readjustment  that  must  be  made  in  our 
industrial  and  economic  conditions.  As  before  noted,  it  has  come 
about  that  the  larger  part  of  our  manufacturing  is  done  in  our  cities. 
The  greatest  manufacturing  cities  of  the  nation,  considering  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  production,  are  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Southern 
New  England  has  developed  into  a  succession  of  manufacturing  cities. 
Pittsburgh  dominates  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  controls  prices 
wherever  sales  may  be  made  in  this  country,  as  Chicago  dominates  and 
controls  the  prices  of  meats  and  their  products.  •  New  York  City  pro- 
duces immense  quantities  of  readymade  clothing,  employing  thousands 
in  sweatshops  of  unsavory  surroundings.  The  result  is  that  wo-kmen 
and  women  in  largest  numbers  live  under  conditions  that  are  not 
sanitary,  wholesome,  nor  conducive  to  good  morals.  This  has  happened 
in  a  country  that  is  less  densely  populated  than  any  of  the  great 
nations  of  earth  and  where  there  is  room  enough  for  every  citizen  and 
resident  to  enjoy  his  full  share  of  pure  air  and  sunlight  and  to  live 
under  conditions  conducive  to  health,  morality,  and  happiness.  It  would 
also  enable  him  to  secure  a  home  at  moderate  cost  or  at  reasonable 
rental,  with  an  area  of  ground  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  cultivate  a 
garden,   where   fresh   vegetables    may    be   grown    for    his   own    use. 

Many  good  people  have  organized  societies  and  have  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  philanthropic  efforts  to  induce  immigrants  and  others 
to  slum  the  haunts  of  their  fellows  in  crowded  cities  and  seek  homes 
in  the  South  and  West,  where  conditions  are  wholesome.  In  this  they 
have  met  with  a  measure  of  success,  and  thriving  communities  composed 
of  different  nationalities  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  land.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  our  cities  have  continued  to  increase  in  population, 
and  living   conditions   there   have  not   improved   as   a   consequence. 

There  are  many  considerations  that  dictate  a  relocation  of  our  manu- 
facturing: industries.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  more  to  do  business 
in  a  city  than  in  the  country.  Land  values  and  costs  of  construction 
of  plants,  taxes,  etc.,  constitute  charges  that  must  be  met  from  earnings. 
It  costs  more  to  live  in  a  city  than  in  the  country.  A  lower  wage  pay- 
ment in  the  country  than  in  the  city  would  enable  the  workman  to 
secure  more  comforts  of  life,  to  clothe  his  family  better,  and  educate 
them  more  adequately.  If  the  factory  is  located  near  the  raw  product, 
there    is    savinc    in     transportation    costs    which    will    be    reflected    in    net 


Municipal  Interference  Undesirable 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Hall  called  the  writer's 
attention  to  the  very  interesting  and  most  modern  development 
in  terminal  and  port  facilities  in  Astoria.  Oregon,  constructed 
by  the  city  authorities  at  that  point.  In  his  opinion  much  is 
likely  to  be  done  in  that  direction  by  other  municipal  au- 
thorities, the  same  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  large 
European  cities  like  London,  Liverpool,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
Havre,  Genoa,  etc. 

If  this  should  be  the  tendency  in  the  development  of  tide- 
water terminals,  we  may  find  that  some  cities  will  be  willing 
to  handle  their  terminal  work  at  less  than  actual  cost  in  order 
to  attract  traffic.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  cities  should 
compete  with  each  other  in  any  way  but  on  a  sound  business 
basis;  if  one  given  city  were  to  handle  business  over  its 
terminals  at  less  than  cost  other  cities  will  be  compelled  to 
follow  the  same  course,  and  in  the  end  the  deficit  will  be 
laid  on  the  taxpayers  in  general  instead  of  making  each  class 
of  traffic  bear  its  due  proportion.  Indirect  taxation  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever  is  subtle  and  leads  to  extravagance. 

From  the  moment  municipalities  undertake  to  do  business 
for  their  own  account  the  game  of  log  rolling,  incorrect  book- 
keeping and  insufficient  depreciation  commences  and  only 
the  sky  seems  to  be  the  limit.  Each  administration  tries  to 
pass  the  buck  to  the  next  one,  etc. 

Railroads  Must  Get  Busy 

With  the  increased  complexity  of  our  modern  civilization, 
a  large  part  of  the  public  demands  (the  rest  of  the  public 
does  not  object)  that  municipalities  take  on  new  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  under  which  is  included  the  great  problem 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  food  products  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Unless  the  railroads  impress  the  public  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  doing  their  full  share  in  this  direction  by  cutting 
down  every  possible  expense,  many  cities  are  likely  to  take 
over  a  substantial  portion  of  this  phase  of  the  transportation 
business.  Railway  officials,  therefore,  must  make  a  thorough 
study  of  co-ordination  of  economic  terminals  for  food  products 
in  connection  with  wholesale  and  retail  food  markets. 


Fuel  and  Locomotive  Performance 

on  the  Central  of  Georgia 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  whatever  tends  to  con- 
serve locomotive  fuel  tends  also  to  improve  the  general 
operating  performance  of  a  railroad.  This  seems  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  for  the 
year  1921.  During  the  year  the  railroad  conducted  a  fuel 
economy  campaign  that  developed  a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  the  employees.  The  results  in  fuel  saving  were  excel- 
lent. As  shown  in  Table  1  the  railroad  saved  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars  during  the  year  by  improved  locomotive  fuel 
performance,  this  saving  resulting  in  part  from  direct  reduc- 
tions in  the  fuel  bill  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  incidental 
economies  in  operation  as  shown  in  the  summary. 

The  spirit  developed  by  the  campaign  on  fuel  saving  has 
materially  affected  the  operation  in  other  ways  and  it  is  felt 
that  it  was  an  important  factor  in  the  excellent  passenger 
train  performance.  Throughout  the  12  months,  98.7  per  cent 
of  all  passenger  trains  were  on  time.  The  operation  of  mani- 
fest freight  trains  was  also  improved,  the  percentage  on  time 
increasing  from  76.5  in  1920  to  93.1  in  1921.  Engine  fail- 
ures were  materially  reduced  and  the  average  mileage  per 
failure  rose  to  57,572.  Overtime  was  reduced  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  overtime  for  enginemen  and  trainmen  in 
1921  being  23  per  cent  less  than  1920.  In  yard  service, 
overtime  was  45  per  cent  less  and  in  shops,  67  per  cent  less. 

In   announcing  the  result?  of  the   fuel   saving  campaign, 
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the  Central  of  Georgia  Employees'  Magazine  makes  the 
following  comments: 

'It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  this  amount  of  money 
saved  in  coal  has  enabled  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  way  departments  to  work  more  men  and  to 
use  more  material  in  the  past  year  than  would  have  been 
possible  if  this  saving  had  not  been  effected. 

"The  credit  for  this  fine  performance  is  due  to  even,-  one 
on  the  railroad  who  had  anything  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  consumption  of  coal.  By  this  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  very  intensive  campaign  on  fuel  economy,  all  of  us  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  practically  every  one 
on  the  railroad  has  something  to  do  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  question  of  fuel  economy. 

"At  the  various  meetings  which  have  been  held  by  division 
committees  on  fuel  and  employees  generally  on  the  various 
divisions,  the  latter  part  of  December,  1921,  and  the  first 
part  of  January,  1922,  resolutions  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  even.-  effort  will  be  made  to  make  a  still  greater 
savins  in  the  year  1922.  Fuel  economy  is  a  vital  element 
in  the  operation  of  our  railroad  at  this  time;  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  direct  saving  as  result  of  decrease  in  amount 
of  coal  used,  but  it  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  prompt 
handling  of  business.  The  employees  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  showing  in  the 
year  1921  as  reflected  by  the  figures  given  herewith.'' 


Table    1- 
A:\val  enst  of  ccal   12    mm 


-Analysis    of    Fiel    Saving 
nths  ending  December  31,    1921-1920,  as  charged 
to  operating  expenses 

12  Months  12  Months 

1921  IVcrcase 

Tons    of    coal 511,520  637.412  125.892 

Cost  $2,092,647  $2,741,133 

Avenge  cost  per  ton S4.091  $4,300  $0,209 

Saved    by    better    performance 91,254  tons 

At  an  averare  of   5n  tons  per  car,  the  detention  of  1.825  cars  \vas  saved. 
Fieurine    an    averace    of    10   davs    p<  r    car,    from    mine    back    to    mine,    there 

were   saved    18,250  car  days. 
Figuring  an  average  of   28  cars   per  train   at   an   average   haul   of   250   miles, 
there    were    saved    the    operation    of    261    trains,    also    operating    32,625 
locomotive   miles. 
Saving    in    car    miles    and    ton    miles    based    on    average    haul    of    250    miles 
lraded   cars  and    250  miles  empty   back   to   the   mine: 

Car     miles     912,500 

Ton    miles     36.503,750 

Summary  Sa:in;  in  Money 

91.205  T.-ns  of  coal    valued   at $350,999.47 

18.250  Car  davs  at    $1.00  per   Hay 18.250.00 

36  503,750  Ton    miles    at    actual    transportation    cost,    or    .0034 

per   ten   mile 124,112.75 

Locomotive  repairs  32,625   miles  at   .30  per   mile 9,8j .- ,50 

Freight    car    repairs   912,500   miles    at    .02    per    mile 18.250.00 

Total    saving $521,399.72 

Tasli  2— Passengek  Train   Pekfokvance,   1921 

Number  passenger   Number  passenger  Percentage 

trains  run 
.... 
2,656 

2.8S0 


Minth 
January 
February 

May      ... 


July     


Totals 

T-Bir 


2.792 

.. 

Number    failures 


September 
November 


mm  .,ii  tune 

on  time 

98 

98 

98 

2.763 

99 

98.8 

99.4 

99.4 

2.889 

OS. 4 

98.7 

1920    AND 

1921 

Miles  per  encine  failure 

41.716 

Arer««e 
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"After  Highways  Are 

Pounded  to  Pieces— What?" 

THE  California  Electric  Railway  Association  has  recently 
issued  a  booklet  which  it  has  given  wide  distribution 
among  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  in  general  throughout  that  state.  It  contains 
abstracts  from  the  editorials  of  78  Californian  newspapers,  all 
of  which  strongly  advocate  a  change  from  the  present  day 
policy  of  permitting  the  unrestricted  use  of  boulevards  and 
other  paved  roadbeds  by  private  parties,  companies,  and  cor- 
porations for  transacting  freight  and  passenger  business  by 
means  of  heavy  and  overladen  trucks  which,  at  the  same 
time,  establish  unfair  competition  with  the  railroads. 

As  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram  sees  it,  "there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justice  in  allowing  bus  and  truck  lines  to  operate 
on  roads  paid  for  by  the  public  and,  by  so  doing,  cripple  or 
kill  the  railroad  systems  which  have  developed  the  country 
and  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  any  com- 
munity." The  Hanford  Journal  further  substantiates  this 
nt  by  stating  "Who  is  wearing  out  our  highways? 
Not  the  business  and  pleasure  cars  operated  by  the  people 
who  paid  for  the  roads  and  are  paying  for  their  mainte- 
nance. No,  they  are  being  hammered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy 
passenger  busses  and  the  overloaded  trucks  that  are  being 
operated  by  individuals  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  the  business  of  a  railroad  is  depleted  by  the  com- 
petition with  trucks  and  stages,  the  railroad  has  a  right  to 
apply  for  higher  rates  on  freight  and  passenger  service,  in 
order  that  it  may  yield  the  return  to  which  it  is  entitled 
upon  its  investment.  So,  while  the  people  of  the  country  are 
patronizing  trucks  and  stages,  and  burdening  themselves 
with  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  the  highways  for 
the  trucks  and  Stages,  they  are  also  forcing  the  railroads  to 
demand  and  receive  greater  rates  for  their  service." 

"Trucking  and  passenger  motor  routes."  says  the  Wheat- 
land Four  Corners,  "should  adequately  compensate  the  state 
for  using  the  highways,  of  which  much  of  the  building  and 
maintenance  costs  are  derived  from  the  railroads  through 
taxation."  and  the  Tulare  Register  feels  it  is  unjust  that 
"railroad  companies  must  lay  their  own  rails,  maintain  their 
own  rights-of-way  and  general  equipment  of  rails,  switches 
and  many  other  item-,  while  the  motor  truck  is  provided  by 
the  state  with  a  free  right-of-way  and  a  tine  roadbed." 

Representing  one  of  the  richest  fanning  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Imperial  Valley  Tress  states,  "We  try  to  make 
the  railroads  pay  all  the  taxes  that  the  traffic  can  taar.  but 
their  p  n  the  highways  have  roads  built  for  them 

.it  the  public  expense,  and  they  get  off  with  a  normal  license 
While  the  San   I-'ranci-.o  Chronicle  I        form  of 

automotive  traffic  on  the  highways  can  of  itself  develop  new 
territory  on  any  important  scale.  It  cannot  create  traffic. 
It  can  only  compete  for  traffic  developed  by  others." 

From  even-  dollar  that   is  collected   by  the   railroads  5% 

Cents  under   the  old   law,   and    7   cent-   under  the  King  bill. 

treasury.      "This."  says  the  Indio  Palm. 

'•is  where  the  state  gets  its  money  with  which  to  build  public 

highn  I  dollar  collected   from  tin-  public  by  a  mo- 

tor  transit   company   is  a   dollar  taken   away    from   the   rail- 

nts  taken  away  from  the  state  treasury,  and  a 

proportionate   amount   taken    awav    from   the   cause   of   nood 

■■■■  dollar's  worth  of  business  that  is  diverted 

from  the  railroad  licit  of  one  dollar  on  the  com 

balance  -beet  an. I  calls  for  a  corresponding  u 

in   freight   and   pa  lure  else." 

The  San  Bruno  Herald  believes  that  "it  is  through  the 
railroad-  alone  that  we  can  evpect  adequate  service  and  that 
which   will  develop  with  our  erowth   and   need-      The  motor 

tm<k  can  Hi  v,  r  .over  efficiently  the  field  of  commercial  ac- 
tivities that  the  railroad 


The  I.  C.  C.  General  Rate  Investigation 


Pooling  of  Freight  Cars  Proposed  by  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities 


Approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  a 
plan  for  the  pooling  of  freight  cars  and  their  purchase, 
inspection,  repair,  rebuilding  and  direction  by  the 
National  Railway  Service  Corporation,  organized  by  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  was 
urged  by  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president,  and  other  represen- 
of  that  association  at  the  rate  hearing  before  the  com- 
mission on  February  15  and  16.  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  plan  was  asked  and  it  was  stated  that  the  association 
is  ready  to  obtain  the  introduction  in  Congress  at  once  of 
the  necessary  bills,  including  one  to  make  the  $.500,000,000 
loan  fund  available  after  March  1.  The  service  corpora- 
tion under  this  plan,  which  was  worked  out  by  the  associa- 
tion's Board  of  Economics  and  Engineering,  and  described  in 
detail  before  the  commission  by  W.  W.  Colpitts,  a  member 
of  the  board,  would  act  in  collaboration  with  the  American 
Railway  Association. 

The  savings  to  be  effected  by  the  plan  were  estimated  by 
Mr.  Colpitts  at  $300,000,000  a  year,  including  the  following 
items:  Reduction  of  empty  car  mileage,  $9,000,000  per 
annum;  reduction  in  first  cost  of  new  equipment,  $33,000,- 
000;  saving  in  financing  cost  of  new  equipment,  $23,000,000; 
reductions  in  cost  of  freight  car  repairs,  $30,000,000;  saving 
through  retirement  of  weak  cars,  $96,000,000;  saving  through 
improved  distribution,  $66,000,000. 

"Of  all  railroad  facilities  there  is  none  that  presents  a 
greater  opportunity  for  joint  use  or  co-ordinated  relation  than 
the  railroad  freight  car,"  said  Mr.  Warfield.  "It  is  the 
hybrid  of  hybrids.  It  has  its  birth  on  the  owner  railroad 
and  spends  60  per  cent  of  its  life  on  foreign  lines;  it  is 
responsible  to  no  one  and  no  one  is  responsible  for  it.  No 
one  seems  to  care  whether  its  life  be  long  or  short,  because 
of  its  migratory  habits  and  abode. 

"The  faults  of  the  system  have  ranged  from  inefficiency 
and  carelessness  to  the  extent  of  conviction  for  causing  bills 
to  be  rendered  for  repairs  not  made.  Such  a  system  cannot 
produce  economical  results."  He  stated  that,  to  secure  full 
results,  the  present  state  charter  of  the  service  corporation 
should  be  superseded  by  a  federal  charter.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  service  corporation  would  be  evenly  divided 
between  executives  of  the  railroads  and  representatives  of 
investment  and  business  interests,  such  as  compose  the  pres- 
ent board  of  the  service  corporation ;  the  trustees  representing 
the  railroads  to  be  selected  by  each  o'f  the  four  railroad 
groups  now  established  by  the  commission. 

"The  service  corporation,  through  loans  made  by  the  com- 
mission from  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund,"  he  said, 
"has  financed  equipment  for  carriers  under  the  plans  of  the 
corporation  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  obtained  out- 
side by  roads  of  stronger  credit." 

Immediate  Consideration  Urged 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  counsel  for  the  association,  urged 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  proposals.  "We  are  in  a 
really  serious  situation  with  respect  to  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,"  Mr.  Fisher  said.  "We  have  only 
two  sources  from  which  to  make  effective  the  necessities — 
either  increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  railroad  sys- 
tem or  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  the  shippers  in 
order  to  maintain  transportation.  I  say  that  not  with  refer- 
ence to  the  return  upon  the  investment  but  as  regards  the  new 
funds  that  are  needed. 

"We  have  to  find  some  way  in  which  this  railroad  system 
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can  be  kept  functioning.  There  are  two  great  factors  that 
upon  the  very  first  inquiry  into  the  matter  reveal  themselves 
as  promising  relief;  they  are  not  small  measures  of  relief,  but 
perfectly  enormous.  They  are  the  rolling  stock  and  termi- 
nals. The  report  of  the  board  with  respect  to  terminals  is 
not  yet  available,  but  the  report  with  reference  to  the  rolling 
stock  has  been  completed.  The  reason  we  came  here  before 
you  at  this  time  is  the  exigency  of  the  situation.  If  you  are 
to  utilize  this  service  corporation  to  which  Mr.  Warfield  has 
referred,  Congressional  action  must  be  taken,  because  the  use 
of  the  revolving  fund  expires  on  March  1.  You  have  to  take 
other  action  which  possibly  does  not  require  that  authority. 
You  are  requiring  reports  now  with  respect  to  the  excess  over 
6  per  cent  which  IS//  of  the  Transportation  Act  requires. 
That  fund  is  available. 

"If  the  government  should  be  driven  to  guaranteeing  the 
equipment  certificates,  that,  as  we  see  it,  will  necessarily 
be  regarded  as  an  incident  for  the  subsequent  guarantee  by 
the  government  of  other  things.  The  equipment  certificates 
are  those  the  railroads  can  finance  better  than  other  securities. 
You  have  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Service  Corporation  to  finance  equipment 
trust  certificates  at  better  rates  for  the  weaker  roads  than  the 
strongest  roads  of  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  finance 
their  certificates. 

"Why  was  it  able  to  place  car  trust  certificates?  Repre- 
senting as  it  does,  constituted  as  it  is  of  these  large  invest- 
ing institutions — they  are  not  bankers,  they  are  not  brokers, 
they  are  not  buying  securities  to  sell  them — but  they  are  life 
insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  that  form  the  back- 
bone of  this  association.  The  savings  banks,  together  with 
those  insurance  companies,  are  ready  to  buy  these  certificates 
direct;  they  cut  out  the  commissions,  the  brokerage,  and  the 
intermediate  profits  that  would  otherwise  accrue.  If  you  can 
stabilize  those  securities  so  they  can  buy  them,  they  are  a 
legitimate  form  of  investment  for  these  institutions. 

"This  agency  is  available.  As  I  understand  it,  it  asks  no 
participation  except  service.  There  shall  be  no  profit  what- 
ever. Here  we  are  representing  the  rail  fundamental  securi- 
ties of  these  railroads.  You  have  an  agency  which  is  sym- 
pathetic with  the  operating  end,  sympathetic  with  the  public 
end,  and  acting  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  this 
commission  it  can  be  a  tremendous  effective  agency  in  bring- 
ing about  those  efficiencies  in  railroad  rolling  stock  and 
terminal  facilities  which  are  so  absolutely  essential  to  any 
adequate  relief  of  this  situation. 

"We  know  the  difficulty  the  commission  has  in  perform- 
ing the  matters  of  routine  work  that  come  before  you.  We 
merely  wish  to  offer  real  opportunities  to  reduce  your  labors 
and  present  you  with  material  which  you  can  take  and  put  up 
to  be  shot  at  and  if  it  stands  analysis  you  can  adopt  it. 
Constructive  measures  should  be  the  chief  work  of  the  com- 
mission. In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  confine  your- 
selves to  details  and  yet  the  constructive  measures  are  the 
things  that  will  put  the  commission  in  the  absolute  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  make  it  that  great  agency  for 
the  regulation  of  our  transportation  system  that  it  is  intended 
to  be,  but  now  must  be  the  time." 

Commissioner  Hall  remarked:  "I  don't  challenge  your 
statement,  Mr.  Fisher,  but  it  will  hardly  satisfy  1800  liti- 
gants a  year  filing  that  number  of  complaints  with  the  com- 
mission if  their  complaints  are  pushed  to  one  side  while  we 
consider  constructive  measures.     There  are  700,000  cars  at 
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the  present  time  in  the  United  States  thai  are  Dot  in  con- 
dition,     rhere  has  bo  a  i    main  amount  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance, and  that  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  cars,  upon  the 
ing  of  expenditure  which  has  brought  about  the  show- 
ing the  carriers  h  ble  to  make  for  the  year  1921. 
lirse,  whoever  does  it.  however  it  is  done,  the  putting  of 
ler  cars  into  good  order  is  going  to  cost  money. 
Tin-  plan  you  figu  -  not  that  involve  money, 
the  outlay  of  money  by  the  carriers?" 

"It  does."  replied  Mr.  Fisher,  "and  it  proposes,  if  the 
chairman  please,  that  this  service  corporation  will  undertake 
to  do  that  work  for  less  money  than  the  carriers  will  other- 
wise have  to  paj  to  do  it." 

Proposed  Plan  of  Operation 

Mr.  Colpitis  stated  that  the  pressure  for  reduced  rates  is 
so  insistent  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  business  that 
means  must  be  sought  for  meeting  this  demand,  and  the 
board  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  centralized  control  of 
interchange  freight  cars  furnishes  the  most  practicable 
method  tor  effecting  an  immediate  reduction  of  operating 
expenses  sufficient  to  aid  the  carriers  in  a  material  degree 
toward  accomplishing  this  end. 

The  plan  generalized  provides  for  placing  all  cars  nor- 
mally u-ed  in  general  interchange  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  central  agency  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owners,  each 
railroad  retaining  it-  local  or  special  equipment.  The  own- 
ership of  existing  equipment  would  not  lie  disturbed.  Mr. 
Colpitis  said  Where  unequal  ownership  of  freight  ears 
exists  carriers  would  be  required  to  bring  up  their  quota  of 
■  ars  to  meet  the  country's  needs. 

Mr   Colpitts  summarized  the  benefit-  as  follows: 

'The  central  tgencj  would  immediately  arrange  for  the 
repair  or  rebuilding,  either  in  railroad  shops  or  those  of  car 
build<  "  10,000  bad  order  cars,  and  for  the  retirement 

of  the  much  larger  number  of  small  capacity  weak  ears  and 
their  replacement  with  modern  cars  of  larger  capacity  so  as 
to  provide  ample  equipment  against  the  return  of  normal 
The  employment  of  the  men  and  the  purchase  of  the 
material-  and  supplies  which  this  plan  involves  will  aid 
appreciably  in  restoring  business  activity  and  in  putting  to 
work  550,000  idle 

'Under  unified  operation  of  freight  cars,  shortage--  will  be 

it  and  of  shorter  duration,  and  shippers  will  have 

greater  assurance  oi  receiving  cars  when  and  where  needed. 

I'he    program    for    new  and    replacement-    will 

;   of  more   adequate  provision   oi    cars   designed  and 
1  to  meet  special  needs  such  as  the  movement  of  the 
grain  of  the  Wesl    the  citrus  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Cali- 
fornia. Florida  md  thi   South,  and  products  ol  the  East  and 
Centra]  West 

"Through  central  control  of  the  equipment,  it  is  quit 
aible  to  establish  a  program  i  aents  which,  within 

i  definite  period,  :-   would  eliminate  all  wooden 

In   January.    1921,   the   total 

number  of  wooden  i  ars  in  3ervi<  ■  i t .  •  1  swo.ooo,  with 

i  led  to 

-  within  a  p  •    \e.ir-  with 

II         i  thai  in  collaboration  with  the  Amerii.in  Railway 

irjmated  th  it  the  -•  a  ttii  n  1 1  uld 

t  ,nd  ird  di  of  different  capacities ; 

that  thi  tributi    lui  h  surplus  i  ars  from 

and  onl)  used  for  that 

■ 
ilities      •   o 

or  rebuild 

T      til. 


ical.  Local  group  committees  could  be  appointed  throughout 
the  country  whose  function  it  shall  be  to  know  in  advance 

the  needs  of  each  section  and  distribute  cars  in  accordance 
with  local  requirements,  the  chairman  of  each  group  com- 
mittee to  be  the  chief  routing  officer  of  the  district. 

Carriers  would  no  longer  bill  each  other  for  per  diem, 
repairs,  etc.  All  such  items  would  be  charged  to  and  by  the 
agency  and  cleared  by  the  agency.  Each  carrier  would  be 
concerned  only  with  the  balance  between  interchange  cars 
on  its  own  rails  and  its  contribution  of  cars  to  agency  con- 
trol, subject  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be  made  in  case  of 
waiver  of  per  diem.  The  agency  would  undertake  to  supply- 
participating  carriers  with  their  normal  needs  at  all  times 
and  with  their  appropriate  share  of  the  surplus  over  normal 
needs.  The  cost  of  operating  the  agency,  not  specifieallv 
allocated,  would  be  assessed  according  to  car  use. 

F.  H.  Wood,  commerce  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
asked  whether  the  probable  results  of  the  plan  were  such  that 
the  commission  would  be  justified  in  making  an  immediate- 
re. tuition  in  rates  or  whether  it  would  not  take  considerable 
time  to  make  the  results  felt 

"Any  savings  are  required  by  the  railroads  to  help  their 
credit,"  replied  Mr.  Colpitts.  "This  is  not  in  any  sense 
an  argument  for  reducing  rates  at  this  time.  Some  of  these 
savings  would  grow  from  year  to  year  and  reach  their  max- 
imum in  five  or  ten  years." 

Mr  Wood  asked  if  the  fact,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Aishton, 
that  the  average  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage  during  fed- 
eral control  was  about  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  15  years 
before,  would  not  shake  the  witness'  confidence  in  his  predic- 
tion of  saving  in  empty  car  mileage.  Mr.  Colpitts  said  it 
would  not. 

Testimony  of  Shippers 

I'he  hearing  on  February  16  and  17,  following  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Colpitts,  was  devoted  to  shippers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  general  they  asked  tin  removal  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  increases  made  in  Ex  Parte  74. 

R.  G.  Phillips,  appearing  for  the  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  the  National  League  of  Commission 
Merchants  and  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association,  pre- 
sented  numerous  voluminous  exhibits  to  show  that  the 
freight  rates  are  absorbing  a  large  percentage  and  in  many 
di  of  the  wholesale  price-.  His  Statement  devoted  con 
siderable  space  to  answering  editorials  in  the  RttUwa 
which  had  called  attention  to  the  wide  margin  remaining 
letween  the  retail  sales  prices  i  and  the  amounts 

paid  to  the  growers  and  the  railroad-,  but  his  statement  a! 
tempted  to  defend  the  wholesaler  and  the  commission  mer 
chant  against  charges  of  profiteering  rather  than  to  explain 
the  prices  charged  to  the  public. 

Commissioner    Hall    remarked    that    the    "profiteering" 

not  in  evidence  before  the  commissi  i       iii 

Phillips  and  other  witnesses,  representing  various  tssoda 

oi    growers   and    distributors   of    fruits   and    vegetables. 

who  testified,  had  many  statements  analysing  the  expenses 

involved  in  the  shipment-  of  thousands  of  cars  to  show  thai 
the  producers  and  the  wholesalers  received  little  or  no  profit 
after  the  freight  and  other  expenses  had   Iven   paid,   but   the) 

[i  nerall]   unable-  to  give  satisfactory   answers  to  ques 

ttons  a-keit  b)   the  commissioners  to  -how    whether  or  not  the 

examples  given  wen  representative  .md  what  became  ol  the 
balance  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer     Some  of  the 

d  that  the  pre  war  rate  -  1  .    re-ton  d 

i    fruit    dealer   and    erowcr   of    Ko.  fa 

\  i  .  objected  to  in  advertisement  used  by  the  1  ouisville  & 
Nashville,  which  Bhowed  that  on  watermelons  -hipped  from 
Uban;  !  dtimore,  tin  i  ived  7  - !  cents 

nU   and   the   "middlemen"   80   cent-        11 
had    in   exhibit   covering    '  "i    watermelon-  -hipped 

Northern  i  itie<  which  showed 
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the  freight  rate  per  melon  to  be  12.4  cent.-,  but  his  figures 
stopped  at  the  wholesale  pi 

February  18  was  devoted  to  testimony  on  behalf  of  ship- 
pers of  milk,  cream  and  dairy  products,  February  20  to 
beverages  and  beverage-  containers  and  waste  material,  and 
February  21  and  22  to  livestock  and  packing  house  products. 
The  commission's  schedule  provided  also  for  testimony  on 
petroleum  and  petroleum  product.-  on  February  23  and  24 
and  other  commodities  on  February  25.  March  2,  3  and  4 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  commission  for  rebuttal  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  carriers  and  March  8  to  11  for  oral  argument. 
In  a  notice  regarding  these  dates  the  commission  said  that 
cumulative  argument  should  be  avoided  and  argument  should 
be  confined  to  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the  case.  By  co- 
operation the  parties  should  endeavor  to  reduce  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  heard.  Brief  printed  abstracts  of  the  main 
facts  relied  upon  and  of  the  argument  may  be  presented  at 
the  time  of  oral  argument  Voluminous  and  exhaustive  ab- 
stracts or  arguments  are  not  desired.  Parties  not  participat- 
ing in  the  oral  argument  who  have  presented  evidence  may 
present  such  abstracts  on  or  before  March  8. 

W.  E.  Rosenbaum,  traffic  manager  of  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the  rates  on 


cereal  beverages,  saying  the  present  rate-  are  mostly  ''paper" 
rates  and  that  a  reduction  would  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads  because  it  would  increase  the  tonnage  of  cereal 
beverages  which  are  now  in  competition  with  the  moon- 
shiner, the  bootlegger  and  the  home  brewer,  whose  products 
do  not  move  extensively  by  rail.  ''The  cereal  beverage  in- 
dustry,' he  said,  "realizes  the  serious  predicament  of  the 
carriers,  they  having  been  hit  almost  as  hard  a  blow  as  our 
industry,  but  if  we  are  to  survive  lower  freight  rates  are 
absolutely  necessary." 

The  representatives  of  the  livestock  shippers  who  asked 
further  reductions  in  rates  were  met  by  cross-examination 
which  brought  out  the  considerable  increases  in  the  prices 
of  livestock  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Kenneth  F.  Burgess, 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  asked  Henry  R.  Park, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  Livestock  Exchange,  how  he 
accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hogs  on  the  Chicago 
market  since  January  1  of  $2.20,  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  freight  rate  from  the  Missouri  river  to  Chicago,  42J/2 
cents,  which  represents  an  increase  of  19  cents  as  compared 
with  the  rate  before  federal  control.  The  witness  said  it  was 
due  to  increased  demand  but  that  it  represented  only  an 
"unimportant''  increase  as  compared  with  1913. 


Dispatchers  Given  New  "National  Agreement" 

Punitive  Overtime  Clause  Included  in  Labor  Board's  Rules — Other 
Developments  in  Labor  Field 


A  complete  new  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  working  con- 
ditions of  train  dispatchers  was  announced  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  on  February  20,  to  become 
effective  on  March  1.  The  new  rules,  constituting  what  will 
eventually  be  another  national  agreement,  are  featured  by 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  after  the 
ninth  hour,  for  one  rest  day  per  week,  which  must  be  taken 
by  the  employees  involved,  and  for  the  payment  of  train 
dispatchers  on  a  monthly  basis.  The  new  code  contains 
specific  rulings  on  the  scope,  hours  of  service,  overtime  and 
expenses,  rest  days  and  relief  service,  rates  and  application  of 
pay,  and  miscellaneous  conditions  usually  covered  in  agree- 
ments of  this  character.  Rules  on  the  subjects  of  seniority, 
promotions,  vacations  and  sick  leave  with  pay,  are  not  speci- 
fically included  in  the  new  code,  the  Board  stating  that 
these  and  "certain  other  subject  matters  may  not  be  covered 
in  all  localities  by  rules  of  general  application  and  require 
further  consideration  by  the  parties  directly  concerned." 
The  new  rules  promulgated  by  the  Board  follow : 

Article  I — Scope 
The  term  "train  dispatcher"  as  herein  used  shall  be  understood 
to  include  chief,  assistant  chief,  trick,  relief,  and  extra  dispatchers, 
except  chief  dispatchers  vested  substantially  with  the  authority  of 
superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent. 

Article  II — Hours  of  Service,  Overtime  and  Expenses 

(a)  Eight  consecutive  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for 
train  dispatchers. 

(b)  All  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  shall  be  paid  for 
on  the  actual  minute  basis  at  pro-rata  rate  for  the  ninth  hour  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  thereafter.  Time  consumed  in  mak- 
ing transfer  shall  not  be  counted  as  overtime. 

'  (c)  Each  train  dispatcher  will  be  assigned  to  established  head- 
quarters in  accordance  with  seniority  provisions  and  when  re- 
quired to  leave  such  headquarters  shall  be  paid  necessary  actual 
expenses  in  addition  to  regular  salary  while  away.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  relief  or  extra  dispatchers. 

Article  III — Rest  Days  and  Relief  Service 
(a)     Each  regularly  assigned  train  dispatcher   (and  extra  dis- 
patchers who  perform  six  days'  dispatching  service  in  one  week) 


will  be  allowed  and  required  to  take  one  day  off  per  week  as  a 
relief  day,  except  when  unavoidable  emergency  prevents  furnish- 
ing relief.  If  required  to  work  such  relief  day,  extra  compensa- 
tion will  be  allowed  at  pro-rata  rate. 

(b)  The  carrier  shall  designate  an  established  rest  day  for 
each  position  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  section.  Reasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  of  change  in  assignment  of  rest  day. 

(c)  Where  relief  requirements  regularly  necessitate  four  or 
more  days  of  relief  service  per  week,  relief  dispatchers  shall  be 
employed  and  paid  the  daily  rate  of  each  dispatcher  relieved,  and 
when  not  engaged  in  dispatching  service  will  be  assigned  to  other 
service  and  paid  therefor  a  daily  rate  commensurate  with  the 
service  rendered. 

(d)  Relief  requirements  of  less  than  four  days  per  week  will 
be  performed  by  extra  dispatchers  who  will  be  paid  the  daily  rate 
of  each  train  dispatcher  relieved. 

Article  IV — Rates  and  Application  of  Pay 

(a)  Train  dispatchers  shall  be  monthly  employees,  but  the 
monthly  compensation  shall  be  computed  on  a  daily  basis. 

(b)  When  necessary  to  fix  a  daily  rate  of  pay  it  shall  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  regular  monthly  rate  by  12  and  di- 
viding the  result  by  313. 

(c)  Loss  of  time  on  account  of  the  hours-of-service  law  or 
in  changing  positions  by  the  direction  of  proper  authority  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  the  position  for  which  service  was  per- 
formed immediately  prior  to  such  change.  This  does  not  apply 
in  case  of  transfers  account  employees  exercising  seniority. 

(d)  Rates  of  pay  for  new  positions  shall  be  the  same  as  for 
existing  positions  of  equal  scope  and  responsibility. 

Article  V — Miscellaneous 

(a)  Dispatching  offices  will  be  maintained  as  private  as  possible. 

(b)  When  assignment  by  the  carrier  requires  train  dispatchers 
to  change  their  place  of  residence  they  will  be  furnished  free 
transportation  for  their  families  and  househood  goods  to  their  new 
place  of  residence  at  time  of  transfer. 

(c)  Train  dispatchers  and  their  dependents  will  be  granted 
as  liberal  transportation  privileges  as  are  accorded  other  sub- 
ordinate officials  and  employees. 

(d)  Reasonable  notice  will  be  given  of  reduction  in  force  or 
change  in  hours  of  assigned  positions. 

Scope  of  New  Rules  Conforms  to  I.  C.  C.  Regulation 

In   the   general   instructions   accompanying   this   decision. 

the  Board,  in  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the  new  rules,  cites 
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the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
on  November  24,  1920,  in  which  it  ordered  that  employees 
of  carriers  performing  the  duties  of  chief  dispatchers,  day 
or  night,  be  classed  as  officials  when  vested  substantially 
with  the  authority  of  a  superintendent  or  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  then  adds  the  following  explanation : 

In  its  consideration  of  Article  I,  defining  the  scope  of  the  rules 
for  train  dispatchers,  the  Labor  Board  has  recognized  the  above 
regulation,  which  has  been  in  effect  incorporated  in  this  article. 
Under  the  rule  as  decided  by  the  Board,  each  carrier  and  its  eni- 
-  in  disagreement  on  this  article  will  consider  each  position 
involving  the  work  of  chief  dispatcher  in  the  light  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  regulation  and  of  the  Board's  de- 
cision on  Article  I,  and  where  a  chief  dispatcher  is  vest 
stantially  with  the  authority  of  a  superintendent  or  assistant  super- 
intendent, he  will  be  considered  in  the  official  class  and  will  not, 
therefore,  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  rules;  where  not 
so  vested,  he  will  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  rules. 

The  new  rules  will  apply  to  each  of  the  carriers  pa 
to  the  dispute  except  in  such  instances  as  any  particular  car- 
rier may  have  agreed  with  its  employees  upon  any  one  or 
more  of  such  rules  in  which  case  the  rule  or  rules  agreed 
upon  by  the  carrier  and  its  employees  will  apply  on  the 
carrier. 

Referring  to  certain  other  rules  which  have  been  proposed 
by  the  train  dispatchers,  the  decision  says: 

The  Board  has  eliminated  proposed  rules  relative  to  payroll 
classification,  specification  of  duties,  and  preference  in  employ- 
ment of  experienced  train  dispatchers.  These  rules  shall  cease 
and  terminate,  except  in  such  instances  as  any  particular  carrier 
may  have  agreed  or  may  hereafter  agree  with  its  employees  upon 
any  one  or  more  of  such  rules,  in  which  case  the  rule  or  rules 
agreed  upon  by  the  carrier  and  its  employees  shall  apply  on  said 
road. 

In  connection  with  this  decision  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association  first  presented 
its  demands  for  a  definite  code  of  rules  governing  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  train  dispatchers  on  June  4,  1920.  These 
demands  were  later  changed  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
hearings  on  national  agreements,  in  the  early  part  of  1921, 
an  amended  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Tabor  Board. 
'  of  the  rules  requested  by  the  organization  in  the 
amended  proposition  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Board  in 
this  decision,  although  the  new  code  i-  much  shorter  and  less 
specific  than  the  agreement  proposed  by  the  train  dispatchers 
tion. 

M.  &  N.  A.  Employees  Ordered 

to   Accept    Unique    Proposition 

employees  of  the  Missouri  &:  North  Arkansas  have 

ordered  by  the  Labor  Bi    rd  to  return  to  work  under 

the  proposition  made  by  Festus  .!.  Wade,  .mil  described  in 

l  hi    Board's 
nded  down  on   February  is.  and  after  re.  iting  the 
history  of  this  case— which  has  been  covered   in   i 

■   •  '      ■    ;  thi    hearings  before 

i  id  im  ludes  an  opinion  and  de 

i  i-ion  in  p.irt  as  follows: 

The  carrier's  re'iur^t  contemplates   a  reduction  in  the  Wl 

ii  amount  equivali  m 

!47  f..r  the  classes  of  employees  referred  to  therein 

ind    an 
hern    submit) 

.rd  in   support  of  i'  ible  data   and   infor- 

.! 

'it i.. us  referred  to  in  the     I 
The    •  of   the   employers   who   were   present   at   the 

•■  nded  tb.it  in  view 

•    fortli    the    I 

I,  furthermore,  contended  that  there  had 
■ 

lection  for  tl 

:id  reasonableness  of  the  propoicd   scale 
of   wane? 


In  its  presentation  to  this  Board  the  carrier  has  set  forth  that 
it  has  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  assist- 
ance to  resume  operation  and  has  appealed  to  the  executives  of 
earners  m  the  territory  which  it  serves  for  a  sufficient  division  of 
rates  to  provide  adequate  income  to  pay  operating  expenses,  taxes 
and  interest  on  a  proposed  loan  from  the  government,  if  granted, 
the  applications  with  respect  to  division  of  rates  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  can  be  finally  passed  upon  a  decision  from  the 
Labor  Board  on  die  question  of  wages  is  necessary.  The  carrier 
nown  that  in  order  to  resume  operation  of  the  property  a  re- 
duction in  wages  equivalent  to  an  annual  saving  of  $310,000  must 
l.e  made,  and  this  would  require  the  application  of  the  decreases 
authorized  by  the  Board  in  Decision  No.  147.  for  the  classes  of 
employees  referred  to  therein  and  a  further  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  wages  established  by  the  application  of  Decision  No. 
147. 

If  this  request  is  not  granted  the  carrier  contends  that  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  road  must  be  scrapped,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  people  along  tin-  line  will  be  out  of  employment,  with 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  all  those  who  have  made  invest- 
ments in  farms,  homes,  manufacturing  establishments,  financial 
institutions,  schools,  and  churches  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
on  the  theory  that  it  was  to  be  an  operating  railroad.  The  car- 
rier's proposition  further  contemplates  that  the  owners  of  the 
property  shall  not  receive  any  return  upon  their  investment  until 
.eminent  loan  which  is  contemplated  is  paid  off  and  wages 
of  the  employees  are  restored  to  die  standard  scale. 

The  employees  request  that  the  Board  give  consideration  at  this 
time  only  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  if  it  is  decided  that 
the  Board  has  jurisdiction  to  set  a  further  hearing  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merit  of  the  carrier's  proposals  as  to  reduction  in 
wages. 

Opinion. — The  Labor  Board  has  given  consideration  to  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  referred  to  by  the  employees  and  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  this  dispute.  It  further  appears 
that  the  contention  of  the  employees  that  this  dispute  is  not  properly 
before  the  Board  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  carrier  to  hold  con- 
ferences as  contemplated  by  Section  301  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
is  not  well  sustained.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  representative 
of  the  receiver  circulated  among  the  employees  a  notice  of  its  de- 
sire to  resume  operation  and  establish  certain  wages  which  would 
permit  of  saving  an  amount  required  to  operate  the  property. 
I  only  distributed  among  the  employees'  rep- 
resentatives on  the  property  to  which  the  carrier  had  direct  access, 
but  the  carrier's  representative  appeared  at  a  conference  in  Chi- 
cago conducted  by  the  organizations  whose  membership  was  in- 
volved  in  tin  controversy  and  made  known  to  those  present  at 
said  conferences  the  details  of  its  proposals  and  sought  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reduced  scale  of  wages.  The  committee  repre- 
senting  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  claim  that  they  were  not  a 
party  to  the  conferences  conducted  by  the  carrier  in  either  St. 
Louis  or  Chicago,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  at  the  conference 
in  Chicago  the  president  of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  was  in 
attendance  and  participated  therein. 

Decision.     That    the    pn  rained    in    the    submission 

made  by  the  representatives  of  the  carrier,  dated  October  10.  1921. 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  employees,  based  upon  a  continuation  of 
the  agreement  as  to  working  conditions  that  were  in  effect  as  of 
January  1.  1921,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  decisions  the  Labor  Board 
in  connection  with  rules  which  superseded  the  several 
agreements   in  effect   as  of  January   1.   1921 

While  this  matter  is  not  in  issue  at  this  time  before  the  Labor 
..tided  by  the  Board  that  all  the  former  cm- 
to  this  dispute  Ik-  reinstated  with  the  continuity  of 
their  seniority  unimpaired. 

Cnn\  ictween  the  representatives  of  the  em- 

his  dispute  and  the  representative  of  the  rar- 

possible  date,  not  later  than    March   1,    ! 
properly   and   fairly   apply   this  decision. 

Pennsylvania  Outlines  Its  Plan  for  Settling  Disputes 
lb.    manner  in   which  controversial   questions  and  mat 

(era  of  mutual  interest  to  the  employees  ami  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  are  settled  under  the  agreements 
ih  ii  .  arriers  ha-  made  with  --ever.il 

ribed  in  a  summary  recently  issued  by  that  carrier. 
steps  are  provided  through  which  the  employees  or  mai 

in.  nt    may   .arrv    a    dispute   Culminating    in    the   refer.: 

ill  ■  dispute  to  a  last  i  ourl  of  ippeal,  "tin-  United  States  Kail 

I  I    or   other  public   arbitrator  to  DC   decided 

upon  by  the  reviewing  committee  "  l  he*  tops  may  If  sum- 
marised  as  follows; 

l      The  individual  employee  tir-t  takes  up  his  dispute 
with  his  immediate  -up.  i 
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2.  The  local  chairman  or  local  committee  then  takes  up 
the  dispute  with  the  division  superintendent. 

3.  The  general  or  regional  chairman  next  takes  up  the 
dispute  with  the  general  superintendent. 

4.  The  general  chairman  takes  up  the  dispute  with  the 
general  manager. 

5.  The  dispute  is  then  referred  to  a  joint  reviewing  com- 
mittee composed  of  equal  representation  of  employees  and 
management  with  equal  voting  power,  a  decision  to  be  ar- 
rived at  by  two-thirds  majority,  and, 

6.  The  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board  or  other  public  arbitrator  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  joint  reviewing  committee. 

Labor  Leaders  Attempt  Formation 

of  Political  Coalition 

Representatives  of  a  large  number  of  labor  organizations 
and  state  federations  of  labor  met  at  Chicago  on  February 
20,  in  an  endeavor  to  form  a  coalition  to  back  candidates 
for  public  offices  who  will  be  favorable  to  labor  legislation 
and  to  the  demands  of  organized  employees.  The  call  to  the 
meeting  was  sent  out  on  February  8  and  was  signed  by  a 
committee  composed  of  officers  of  various  railroad  labor 
unions.  Included  among  the  signers  of  the  call  were  W.  H. 
Johnston,  International  Association  of  Machinists;  Timothy 
Healy,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and 
Oilers;  L.  E.  Shepherd,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors; 
Martin  F.  Ryan,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen;  E.  J. 
Manion,  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers;  and  Warren  Stone, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  All  except  Mr. 
Stone  were  present  at  the  meeting  on  February  20. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  de- 
clared in  his  opening  remarks  that  this  movement  "will 
result  in  retiring  from  public  life  the  servants  of  plutocracy 
and  privilege.''  According  to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  coalition 
which  has  been  proposed  will  "work  through  existing  organi- 
zations" to  place  "more  genuine  farmers  and  workers  as 
representatives     *     *     *     in  our  legislative  halls." 

Among  the  other  railroad  labor  leaders  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  T.  C.  Cashen,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America ;  E.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  and  E.  F.  Grable,  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  Railroad  Shop  Laborers. 

Pennsylvania  Labor  Controversy  Delayed  Again 

The  suspension  of  Colonel  J.  V.  Clinnin,  assistant  United 
States  district  attorney  at  Chicago,  who  was  assigned  to  the 
case  of  the  Labor  Board  in  its  legal  controversy  with  the 
Pennsylvania  has  resulted  in  the  postponement  of  hearings 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago  until 
March  8.  The  developments  in  this  case  have  been  fully 
described  in  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age. 

Board  Holds  Hearings  on  Telegraphers'  Rules 

Hearings  on  proposed  rules  to  govern  the  working  condi- 
tions of  telegraphers  were  held  before  the  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  Approximately  70  carriers  have  failed  to  agree 
with  the  telegraphers  as  to  their  working  rules  and  all  of 
these  disputes  were  consolidated  by  the  Board  into  one  hear- 
ing. The  principal  points  in  dispute  include  "split  tricks," 
overtime,  basic  days,  scope,  and  punitive  payment  for  calls. 
Sunday  and  holiday  work  and  meals.  The  carriers'  testimony 
at  the  opening  session  was  largely  confined  to  statements 
opposing  the  rules  which  have  been  proposed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  telegraphers  on  these  subjects  on  the  grounds 
that  they  will  result  in  uneconomical,  unjust  and  unreason- 
able conditions.  Among  those  who  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
carriers  at  the  opening  session  were  J.  W.  Higgins,  repre- 
senting 10  western  carriers;  M.  C.  McClaury,  representing 
a  group  of  eastern  carriers;   E.  B.  Perry,  New  York,  New 


Haven  &  Hartford ;  T.  A.  Gregg,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe;  W.  G.  Bierd,  Peoria  Terminal  Railway;  G.  H.  Synes 
and  R.  Mclntyre,  Union  Pacific;  H.  D.  Earl,  Texas  &  Paci- 
fic; A.  L.  Robinson,  Wabash;  R.  S.  Henry,  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  and  a  group  of  southwestern  roads;  I.  C. 
Clark,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  J.  H.  Owen,  Florida  East  Coast; 
T.  B.  Turner,  Louisville  &  Nashville;  and  W.  R.  Hensley, 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis. 

E.  J.  Manion,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, appeared  on  behalf  of  the  employees,  contending 
that  procedure  outlined  in  the  Transportation  Act  has  not 
been  followed  in  these  disputes  and  urging  further  confer- 
ences on  working  rules.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  basic 
eight  hour  day,  presenting  several  compilations  to  show  that 
an  eight  hour  day  without  provisions  for  punitive  overtime 
after  the  eighth  hour  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  work- 
ing day.  The  subjects  of  "split  tricks"  and  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  rules  were  also  taken  up  by  Mr.  Manion,  who 
argued  that  the  former  should  not  be  permitted  and  that  the 
latter  should  take  in  non-telegrapher  agents  and  other  simi- 
lar employees. 

Working  Conditions  for  Firemen  and  Oilers 

A  new  agreement  covering  the  working  conditions  of  fire- 
men and  oilers  was  announced  by  the  Board  on  February 
23  to  become  effective  March  1.  This  new  code  extends  the 
scope  of  the  old  national  agreement,  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pro  rata  rates  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours  of  con- 
tinuous service  and  time  and  one-half  thereafter,  and  for 
the  working  of  these  employees  on  split  tricks,  providing 
their  service  comes  within  a  spread  of  12  hours. 

The  firemen  and  oilers'  national  agreement  specifically 
excluded  employees  who  perform  stationary  engineers'  work, 
but  the  new  rule  on  this  point  extends  the  application  of  the 
new  code  to  stationary  engineers,  hoisting  engineers,  grease 
cup  fillers,  flue  blowers  and  borers,  fire  knockers,  cinder  pit 
men,  fire  builders  and  coal  passers.  This  extension  is  in 
keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  firemen  and  oilers  made 
during  the  progress  of  the  national  agreements  case. 

The  new  ruling  covering  intermittent  service  and  giving 
the  carriers  the  right  to  employ  men  on  split  tricks  without 
punitive  payments  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  rule  recently 
given  to  the  clerks  and  reproduced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
January  28,  page  277.  Several  additional  changes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  new  national  agreement  but  these  are  of  minor 
consequence. 

The  old  national  agreement  with  the  firemen  and  oilers 
contained  18  rules.  Of  these  five  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  new  code.  One  has  been  automatically  changed.  Ten 
rules  relating  to  discipline  and  grievances  have  been  re- 
manded to  the  carriers  and  their  employees  for  further 
negotiation  and  two  have  been  materially  changed. 


Dual  Flow  Steam-Driven 

Air  Compressor 

The  steam  end  of  the  Dual  Flow  steam-driven  air  com- 
pressor recently  developed  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  New  York  City,  is  said  to  be  entirely 
new  and  distinctive,  yet  based  upon  principles  which  have 
already  proven  their  soundness  and  superiority  in  steam 
engine  practice.  The  foremost  feature  of  this  machine,  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  1 ,  is  the  steam  cylinder  which  is  so  designed 
and  constructed  that  initial  condensation  is  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  resulting  in  a  great  saving  in  steam  power. 

Initial  condensation  is  one  of  the  greatest  preventable 
losses  in  steam  engines  of  the  old  counterflow  or  compound 
type;  it  is  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder  walls  and 
head  by  the  comparatively  cool  exhaust  steam  as  it  washes 
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over  them  in  leaving  the  cylinder  through  the  same  port  by 
which  it  entered.  In  the  Dual  Flow  cylinder,  the  exhaust 
steam  does  not  wash  back  over  the  cylinder  walls  and  head, 
but  leaves  through  a  port  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder.  Thus 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  walls  and  head  remain  at 
very  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  entering 
steam  and  initial  condensation  is  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum. 

The  exhaust  port  is  uncovered  by  the  piston  when  the  latte  r 
has  traveled  about  half  its  stroke.  The  exhaust  is  controlled, 
however,  by  a  patented,  steam-tight  poppet  valve,  which 
opens  when  the  piston  is  near  the  end  of  its  stroke  and  ( loses 
again  (if  the  machine  is  running  non-condensing)  when  the 
piston  covers  the  port  on  the  return  stroke.  When  running 
condensing,  the  valve  closes  early  in  the  return  stroke. 

The  Dual  Flow  cylinder  was  designed  to  have  several  ad- 
;es  over  unaflow'  types.  In  the  lir.-t  place,  a  material 
>  in  steam  consumption  when  running  non-condensing 
is  claimed.  Since  the  piston  of  a  unaflow  engine  covers  the 
exhaust  port  at  the  start  of  the  return  stroke,  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  preventing  excessive  compression.  This 
usually  takes  the  form  of  large  clearance  spaces.  If  there  is 
any  back  pressure,  there  must  be  still  greater  clearance. 
Compression  in  the  Dual  Flow  cylinder  on  the  other  hand 
does  not  begin  until  the  piston  has  traveled  half  the  return 
stroke. 

A  section  of  the  cylinder,  showing  its  construction,  is  given 
in  Fig.  2.  Valve  leakage  probably  causes  a  greater  steam 
loss  than  any  other  single  factor.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
installations  where  superheated,  high-pressure  steam  is  used; 
in  fact,  the  faults  common  in  most  of  the  valves  now  used, 
such  as  leakage,  excessive  clearance,  necessity  of  valve  lubri- 
cation, etc.,  have  partly  offset  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  superheated  steam.  Too  much  attention, 
therefore,  cannot  be  given  to  the  type  of  valve  used. 

\   solution  of  the  valve  problem  has  been  -ought  in  tin 


Fig.  1.     General  View  of  Dual  Flow  Air  Compressor 
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pensated  for  and  no  side  thrust  is  imposed  upon  the  stem 
by  the  lifting  mex  nanism. 

The  governor  is  mounted  in  tlie  flywheel  and  operated  by 
centrifugal  force  and  inertia.  The  governor  arm  is  con- 
nected to  the  steam  valve  eccentric  and  by  changing  the  throw 
of  the  latter  it  change-  the  point  of  the  cut-off  of  the  steam 
entering  the  cylinder.  This  method  is  obviously  superior  to 
the  old  scheme  of  merely  throttling  the  steam.  It  is  apparent 
that  variations  in  speed  may  be  made  by  adding  or  remov- 
ing weights. 

Unlike  the  old  counterflow  engines,  which  were  regulated 
economically  by  slowing  down  during  the  unloaded  periods 
of  the  compressor,  the  Dual  Flow  is  a  constant  speed  machine 


Fig.  2.     Cross  Section  of  Dual  Flow  Steam  Cylinder 
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greatest  speed.  Regulation  is  therefore  effected  by  two-step 
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Present  Lubrication  Methods  Faulty 

Positive  Mechanical  Oil  Feed  Would  Reduce  Friction 
and  Wear  and  Minimize  Equipment  Delays 


OM  MEANS  of 
improving  net 
earnings  always 
open  to  the  railroads 
is  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  train  opera- 
tion, reducing  the  cost 
per  unit  of  tonnage 
moved.  Efforts  along 
this  line  in  the  past 
have  been  confined  largely  to  increasing  the  size  and  hauling 
capacity  of  locomotives  and  cars  and  the  mileage  made  in  a 
given  period  by  adopting  improvements  such  as  superheaters, 
outside  valve  gears,  mechanical  stokers,  six-wheel  trucks, 
larger  journals,  etc.  The  method  of  lubricating  the  journals 
of  railway  equipment,  especially  cars,  however,  has  not  been 
changed,  or  any  serious  attempt  made  to  improve  it  since  the 
first  railroad  cars  were  built.  It  is  true  that  the  grease 
cellar  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  for  the  lubrication  of  loco- 
motive journals  worked  a  great  improvement  in  the  perform- 
ance of  heavy  locomotives,  but  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
at  that  time  showed  that  while  the  use  of  hard  grease  pre- 
vented delays  on  the  road,  this  was  accomplished  at  the 
expense  of  increased  wear  of  equipment,  particularly  driving 
journals,  boxes  and  rods. 

Oil  Versus  Hard  Grease  Lubrication 

Grease  of  the  best  quality  has  never  been  considered  by 
experienced  engineers  to  be  nearly  as  good  a  lubricant  as  oil. 
The  best  grease  that  can  be  manufactured  for  use  on  driving 
journals  (this  grease  must  necessarily  be  quite  hard)  cannot 
contain  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  oil,  or  pure  lubricant,  the 
rest  being  of  questionable  value  except  to  stiffen  the  lubri- 
cant. Tests  made  on  railroads  in  Europe  and  England  have 
proved  conclusively  that  grease  is  not  only  a  poor  lubricant 
for  railway  equipment  journals  of  light  cars,  being  injurious 
to  journals  and  bearings  and  producing  high  friction,  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lubricate  with  grease  a  journal  carry- 
ing a  load  greater  than  about  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  projected 
area  where  the  movement  in  the  journal  box  due  to  reversed 
pressure  such  as  that  experienced  in  a  driving  box  from  the 
piston  thrust,  is  absent.  Very  few  figures  reflecting  actual 
costs  due  to  grease  lubrication  are  available,  but  most  me- 
chanical superintendents  agree  that  considerable  expense  in 
maintaining  driving  journals,  boxes  and  rods  is  incurred 
because  of  the  poor  lubrication  afforded  by  grease. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the  condition  of  journals 
and  bearings  lubricated  with  grease  and  those  lubricated 
with  oil  from  the  standpoint  of  wear,  and  the  life  of  the 
latter  is  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  the  former.  In  other 
words,  a  journal  will  run  without  truing  three  times  as 
long  when  properly  lubricated  with  oil.  In  the  case  of  driv- 
ing journals,  greater  wear  is  experienced  in  the  bearings 
(brass)  which  wear  so  rapidly  at  the  front  and  back  as 
almost  to  control  the  length  of  time  a  large  engine  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  shop.  Other  defects  of  locomotive  design, 
formerly  controlling  the  time  an  engine ,  could  be  kept  in 
service,  have  been  overcome  to  such  an  extent  that  at  present 
the  excessive  wear  of  driving  box  brasses  with  resultant 
pounding  and  rod  play  practically  limits  the  mileage  between 
repairs. 


By  J.  J.  Hennessy 

Proof  that  grease  is  not  as  good  a  lubricant  as  oil  is  had 
from  the  fact  that  grease  will  not  lubricate  locomotive  jour- 
nals other  than  driving  journals  (all  of  which  carry  less 
load)  because  of  the  absence  of  the  back  and  forth  move- 
ment of  the  journal  in  the  bearing;  also,  an  engine  lubricated 
with  grease  will  not  run  cool  when  not  pulling  a  load,  as 
when  being  hauled  in  a  train. 

In  the  light  of  the  few  experiments  in  improved  methods 
of  lubricating  railway  equipment  that  have  been  made,  the 
increased  car-carrying  capacity  and  more  economical  train 
operation  seem  to  warrant  the  most  careful  attention  to 
proper  lubrication.  Oil  of  a  nature  most  suitable  for  each 
service  should  be  supplied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
practically  perfect  or  bath  lubrication. 

Bath  Lubrication  More  Effective  Than  Wick  Feed 

Laboratory  tests*  made  with  a  standard  lubricant  testing 
machine  by  Beauchamp  Tower,  and  others,  have  shown  that 
journal  friction  is  reduced  materially  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  lubricant.  Where  oil  is  fed  to  a  journal  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  provide  an  oil  bath,  as  compared  to  the  amount 
fed  by  capillary  attraction  or  wick  feed,  the  coefficient  of 
friction  is  reduced  from  .011  to  .002  using  the  same  oil 
under  the  same  laboratory  conditions.  Bath  lubrication  would 
produce  a  much  greater  reduction  of  friction  under  actual 
conditions  where  oil  is  subject  to  temperature  variations, 
waste  becomes  glazed,  and  both  oil  and  waste  are  filled 
with  dirt. 

In  a  laboratory,  a  journal  carrying  a  load  equal  to  that 
carried  by  heavy  railway  journals  can  be  lubricated  to  pro- 
duce a  coefficient  of  friction  of  decidedly  less  than  .003  and 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  approach  more  nearly  what 
«an  be  accomplished  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Railway  journals  are  lubricated  by  the  present  method  a 
small  portion  of  the  time  in  a  manner  that  only  approximately 
approaches  that  of  the  laboratory  with  wick  feed.  This  is 
due  to  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  glazed  condition  of 
waste  next  to  the  journal  which  begins  as  soon  after  oil  is 
applied,  as  the  journal  begins  to  warm  up.  About  one-half  of 
the  period  between  applications  of  oil  to  the  waste  in  the 
journal  box  of  a  normally  loaded  journal,  the  journal  oper- 
ate- on  a  scanty  supply  of  lubricant  and  this  condition  can 
be  overcome  only  by  bath  lubrication  or  some  method  giving 
practically  bath  lubrication. 

Advantages  of  Better  Lubrication 
An}'  reduction  of  resistance  to  train  movement  by  better 
lubrication  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  coal  consumption 
per  unit  moved,  with  an  indirect  bearing  on  train  operation 
in  general  and  maintenance  expense.  Delays  because  of  hot 
boxes,  and  the  labor  and  material  costs  involved  in  bearing 
and  journal  renewals,  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

Some  tests  to  determine  resistance  to  car  movement  have 
been  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  reported  in 
Bulletin  No.  26.  Among  the  resistances  considered  are  roll- 
in.!,'  resistance  of  wheel  on  rail  (influenced  by  type  and  con- 
dition of  track),  flange  pressure  on  rail,  wind  resistance  due 
to  speed,  curve  resistance  and  grade  resistance,  none  of  which 
resistances  can  be  reduced  by  better  lubrication  of  journals. 
It   is  safe  to  assume  that  track  and  equipment  conditions, 
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as  well  as  the  condition  of  packing  in  boxes  were  ideal,  or 
in  other  word?  that  the  journals  were  lubricated  in  a  manner 
superior  to  that  obtained  in  ordinary  railway  practice.  Tests 
with  ball  bearing  journals  on  railway  equipment,  the  improve- 
ment effected  being  confined  entirely  to  eliminating  resistance 
due  to  journal  friction,  have  shown  such  a  decrease  in  effort 
required  to  pull  cars  as  to  prove  that  about  one-third  of  the 
ince  to  car  movement  on  good,  ballasted  level  track  is 
due  to  journal  frictional  It  would  seem  from  the 

figures  reported  in  the  test  that  six  pounds  per  ton  is  required 
to  move  what  might  be  considered  an  average  loaded  car  on 
level  track,  or  that  six  pounds  per  ton  would  be  a  fair  figure 
to  consider  as  necessary  to  pull  an  average  car,  considering 
the  number  of  empties  moved  and  the  average  loadings  of 
box  cars. 

The  test  figures  show  resistance  to  movement  of  light  loads 
and  empties  to  be  much  greater  per  ton  than  with  heavily 
loaded  equipment,  which  further  proves  that  resistance  other 
than  journal  resistance  is  of  small  consequence.  Taking  two 
pounds  per  ton  as  the  resistance  due  to  journal  friction  as  a 
basis,  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  easily  twice  as  high  as 
under  the  most  unfavorable  (wick  fed)  method  in  the  lab- 
oratory. If  a  method  more  nearly  approximating  what  should 
be  expected  of  bath  lubrication  as  shown  by  laboratory  tests 
is  used  the  journal  resistance  will  be  reduced  still  further. 
More  cars  can  be  hauled  and  as  small  a  number  as  three 
cars  added  to  each  freight  train  of  normal  size  means  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  revenue  per  train  to  say  nothing  of  the 
decrease  in  maintenance  cost  on  all  cars. 

As  an  additional  advantage  the  carrying  capacity  of  jour- 
nals would  not  only  be  increased  by  more  adequate  and 
reliable  lubrication,  but  where  journal  load  limits  with  pres- 
ent methods  are  not  so  nearly  reached,  savings  due  to  im- 
provement in  their  lubrication  would  be  reflected  in  n 
attention  necessary  and  less  hot  box  trouble  when  these 
journals  are  placed  under  heavy  load.  The  load  limits  of 
journals  are  increased  by  proper  lubrication  and  any  in- 
crease in  the  carrying  capacity  of  present  journals  would 
remove,  to  a  great  extent,  the  need  of  larger  sized  journals 
and  six-wheel  trucks. 

use  attributable  directly  to  hot  boxes  on  all  classes 
of  equipment  is  enormous  and  an  investigation  of  the  expen- 
diture due  to,  or  resulting   from,  hot  boxes  on  any  of  the 
ms  would  -how  great  possibilities  of  saving  by 
reducing  this  trouble  alone. 

\  i  omparison  of  the  lubrication  of  railway  equipment 
bearings  with  the  bearings  of  other  heavy  machinery  is 
almost  impossible  due  to  the  crude  method  of  lubricating 
railway  journals  and  the  conditions  under  which  these  jour- 
nal- operate.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  when  the  number  of 
journals  that  are  in  service,  their  load-,  operating  conditions 
and  the  uncertainty  of  lubrication  are  considered,  thi 
baratively  small  amount  of  trouble  experienced  i-  amazing. 
The  success  attained  with  the  present  methods  i 

v  the  constant  attention  of  highly  trained  specialists 
and  the  unremitting  perseverance  of  a  large  number  of  rail  - 

ployei  rhi  o  t,  however,  is  proportioi 
and  journal-  demand  a  much  greater  proportion 
in  relation  to  other  matters  pertaining  to  train  operation  than 
hould.  It  would  pa)  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  bring 
)  journal  lubrication  up  to  a  status  requiring  no  more 
attention  ,md  expense  than  the  lubrication  of  ordinary 
marline  i 

Oil    of    the    Right    Consistency    Needed 

Ofl  of  a  i-   required   bj    the  present 

method  of  supplying  lubricant   to  journals  by   waste  feed. 

i  mtitv    under   all    at  mo- 

pherir  conditions    '|  In-  requirement  limits  the  lubricants  to 

oil*  not   always  mo<t  satisfactory   from  a   strirtlv  lubn 

i  I  irhine  of  thi  large 


number  of  operatives,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  severe 
service,  also  increases  the  liability  of  failure  and  the  appli- 
cation of  oil  directly  to  a  journal  does  not  seem  to  reduce  this 
liability.  With  the  best  attention  possible  and  the  use  of 
all  the  oil  permissible  with  the  present  method  of  application, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  hot  box 
trouble  on  the  heavier  equipment  in  severe  service. 

The  inadequacy  and  the  unreliable  nature  of  the  present 
method  is  most  noticeable  on  equipment  moving  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  under  heavy  loads.  Lubrication  failures 
or  hot  box  troubles  develop  on  this  equipment  with  the  great- 
est frequency,  although  the  inadequacy  of  the  lubrication 
afforded  is  proportionately  as  great  on  journals  carrying  less 
loads  a  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  tendency  of  these 
journals  is  to  heat  when  placed  under  full  load,  and  journal 
resistance  is  increased. 

An  improvement  in  the  method  of  applying  lubricant  to 
such  a  point  that  oil  of  any  desired  body  could  be  furnished 
to  journals  under  all  conditions,  entirely  independent  of  the 
capillar)'  action  of  the  waste  in  the  box,  would  reduce  the 
running  temperature  of  journals  under  heavy  load.  Little 
tendency  to  heat  would  be  noticeable,  or  if  there  was  heating, 
it  could  be  detected  by  a  casual  inspection  and  remedied 
before  the  box  became  hot  enough  to  damage  the  bearing. 

A  great  deal  of  expense  is  incurred  by  giving  unnecessary 
attention  to  l>earings  in  severe  service  as  a  result  of  the 
inability  of  the  inspectors  to  determine  exactly  which  journals 
are  lubricated  properly  or  which  are  in  need  of  attention. 
The  expense  necessary  to  lubricate  railway  journals  success- 
fully has  become  accepted  as  unavoidable,  and  about  the  only 
remedy  applied  where  trouble  is  experienced  seems  to  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  operatives  giving  journals  inspection 
and  attention,  without  any  definite  plan  of  procedure  to 
remedy  the  trouble.  Some  positive  mechanical  means  of 
supplying  the  lubricant  to  the  journal  should  be  provided 
and  arrangements  made  for  ready  inspection.  In  this  way 
the  exact  condition  of  journals  can  be  determined  and  the 
efforts  of  the  inspectors  will  not  be  nullified  because  of  the 
Impossibility  of  carefully  inspecting  all  journals. 

Locomotive  Journal  Lubrication 

Locomotive  driving  journals  are  not  more  difficult  to  oper- 
ate from  a  lubrication  standpoint  than  the  journals  of  cars, 
and  their  construction  is  such  as  to  tend  itself  to  the  devel- 
opment of  some  more  satisfactory  method  than  that  used  at 
and  frequency  with  which  these  journals 
can  be  inspected  and  given  attention  also  makes  this  desired 
improvement  more  easily  available  than  in  the  case  of  other 
equipment. 

The  large  diameter  of  a  driving  journal  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  waste  receptacle  or  cellar,  however,  makes  the 
continuous  application  of  sufficient  oil  to  the  entire  surface 
of  the  journal  difficult,  and  the  metal  of  the  driving  bearing 
being  harder  than  that  of  the  car  bearing  makes  it  ne. 
that  this  supply  of  lubricant  to  the  journal  be  absolute! 
tinuous,  greater  damage  being  done  by  a  failure  of  the  supply 
of  lubrii  ant  to  journal  for  a  short  period. 

Modern  Heavy  Equipment  Must  Be  Well  Lubricated 

The  general  adoption  of  the  hard  grease  method  of  lub- 
ricating  locomotive  driving  journals  was  largely  the  result  of 

a  determination  to  eliminate  road  delays  on  account  of  lubri- 
cation failure-  ami  entirely  regardless  of  the  expense  incurred 
b)  excessive  journal  wear,  frictional  resistance  and  resultant 
deterioration  of  other  locomotive  part-  None  of  these  effects 
nodceabli  onsequence,  on  the  loco- 

motives  in  general  use  at  that  time,  as  with  the  larger  loco- 
motives  of  th  I  es  in  the  aise  of  lot  omo- 

lives,  with   improvement   in  their  design   and  construction. 

permits  i  apacity  operation  I  greater  portion  of  the  time  and 
emphasize-   the   Inadequacy   of    journal    lubrication,    focusing 
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attention  on  repairs  directl)  necessitated  by  poor  lubrication. 

Repairs  to  driving  boxes  and  parts  directly  affected  by 
•ndition  of  driving  boxes  are  the  principal  causes  of 
locomotives  being  kept  out  of  service  between  general  over- 
hauling?. While  the  increase  in  carrying  area  of  driving 
journals  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  locomotive 
size,  no  provision  has  been  made  to  take  care  of  the  greater 
thrust  of  piston,  and  wear  at  the  front  and  back  of  driving 
brasses  has  become  more  noticeable.  This  excessive  wear  of 
brasses  aids,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  lubrication  of  the  jour- 
nals provided  with  grease  cellars  by  permitting  a  greater 
movement  of  the  journals  back  and  forth  in  the  boxes,  with- 
out which  satisfactory  lubrication  with  grease  is  impossible. 
This  movement  is  much  more  detrimental  to  the  larger  equip- 
ment and  it  becomes  more  desirable  to  reduce  it  to  a  mini- 
mum, which  in  turn  reduces  the  lubrication  afforded  by  the 
grease.  Moreover,  the  larger  cylinders  and  heavier  wheels 
bring  the  centers  of  the  driving  boxes  further  from  the 
centers  of  the  crank  pins  and  closer  together,  still  further 
adding  to  the  necessity  for  reducing  this  movement  as  well 
as  increasing  the  need  of  lubricating  the  journals  properly. 

It  would  seem  that  a  driving  box  would  eventually  be 
developed  to  provide  a  greater  area  to  take  piston  and  rod 
thrust  by  having  the  bearing  extend  down  below  the  center 
line  of  the  journal.  This  construction  would  necessitate  oil 
lubrication  with  some  positive  means  of  application,  as  re- 
striction of  this  movement  to  only  that  required  for  proper 
operation  of  the  journal  with  oil  lubrication  would  make  it 
impossible  to  lubricate  satisfactorily  with  grease.  Any  im- 
provement along  this  line  would  show  beneficial  results, 
especially  on  the  heavy  equipment,  and  hasten  the  adoption 
of  some  positive  mechanical  means  of  supplying  oil  of  any 
desired  consistency  to  journals  of  all  classes  of  railwav 
equipment  in  an  absolutely  reliable  manner. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

The  loading  of  revenue  freight  continued  through  the 
week   of   February    11    the    increase  which   has  been 
shown  each  week  since  the  first  of  the  year,  according 
to  the   weekly  report   of  the   Car   Service   Division   of   the 


American  Railway  Association.  The  total  was  788,412 
cars,  as  compared  with  687,867  in  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year  and  786,663  in  1(>2(>.  This  is  the  first  week 
for  a  long  time  in  which  the  loading  exceeded  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1920.  The  increase  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week  was  34,000  cars.  Increases  as  compared  with 
(responding  week  of  1921  were  shown  in  the  loading 
of  all  classes  of  commodities  except  coke,  forest  products, 
and  ore. 

The  freight  car  surplus  showed  another  large  drop  during 
the  week  ending  February  8  to  296,659,  a  decrease  of  34,022. 
There  were  121,528  surplus  box  cars  and  123,119  surplus 
coal  cars. 

The  number  of  bad  order  cars  on  February  1  was  331,050, 
or  14.5  per  cent,  an  increase  of  11,538  as  compared  with  the 
number  on  January  15. 
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A  Typical  Scene  at  the  Station  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Upon  the 
Occasion  of  a  School  Holiday 
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The  Boston  &  Maine  has  decided  to  sell  advertising  space 
in  passenger  cars  and  in  station  buildings  and  has  made  a 
contract  with  George  W.  Roebling,  advertising  agent,  of  New 
York. 

L.  M.  Parker,  secretary  to  Mr.  Hooper  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  at  one  time  adjutant  of 
the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton,  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Board,  succeeding  C.  P.' Carrithers.  W.  M. 
Hart,  assistant  statistician  of  the  Board,  has  been  appointed 
chief  statistician,   succeeding   V.  J.   Banzer. 

Two  hold-up  men  boarded  a  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  train  at 
Alamosa,  Colo.,  on  the  night  of  February  18,  and  after  shoot- 
ing down  the  messenger  in  the  express  car,  ransacked  that 
car  and  then  proceeded  to  go  through  the  passenger  coaches, 
robbing  the  passengers.  The  men  then  stopped  the  train 
and  made  their  escape.  The  express  messenger  was  seriously 
injured  and  is  not  expected  to  recover. 

A.  W.  Mellon,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  newspaper  reports  to  the  effect  that 
he  approves  of  a  plan  to  give  a  government  guaranty  to  issues 
of  railroad  equipment  obligations  are  without  foundation 
No  such  plan  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  treasury  for 
consideration.  This  statement  was  called  forth  by  the  publi- 
cation of  newspaper  articles  which  stated  that  the  Cabinet 
was  considering  the  suggestion,  made  by  Secretary  Hoover 
in  his  statement  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
that  the  government  might  guarantee  railroad  equipment  trusi 
obligations. 


Historic  Iron  Box  Car  Wrecked  in  Blast 

Box  Car  No.  90190,  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  case  of  dynamite  at  Hollow 
Rock  Junction,  Tenn.,  last  week.  This  car  was  the  first  metal 
box  car  ever  used  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  commandeered 
by  General  Sherman  as  an  ammunition  carrier  in  his  advance  on 
Atlanta,  in  1864 


The  Pere  Marquette's  Budget  for  1922 
The  proposed  new  shops  of  the   Pcrc   Marquette  at  Wyoming 
(Grand  Rapids),  Mich.,  constitute  the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
of  that  road  for  1922,  which  amounts  to  $4,035,000.     For  th 
struction  and  equipment  of  the  100,000 

ts  include  the  completion  oi  the  Flint  Belt  line; 
n  of  a  telephone  di  i  Grand 

Rapids  and  Petoskej  d  Pentwatet 

which  will  ultim.it  I  an  outlay  of 

luirements 

Music  at  Sacramento  Shops 
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members  much  favorable  notice  is  their  Christmas  carol  singing. 
On  Christmas  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  club  makes  the  rounds 
of  all  the  hospitals,  city  and  county  jails,  homes  of  shop  em- 
ployees who  have  been  sick,  and  to  any  place  where  it  is  felt  that 
music  would  bring  cheer. 

Frisco  Votes  $7,776,000  Improvements 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$7,776,000  in  1922,  for  repairing  and  modernizing  cars  and  loco- 
motives, purchasing  new  equipment,  and  in  improving  the  road 
and  its  facilities.  The  appropriation  for  new  equipment  is  $1,260,- 
000,  and  that  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  existing  equipment 
approximately  $3,072,500.  An  appropriation  of  $1,691,000  has 
been  set  aside  for  laying  186  miles  of  track,  including  new  second 
main  track  out  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  Other  improve- 
ments to  roadway  will  take  approximately  $1,500,000. 


Reading    Conductor    and    Engineman    Convicted 

Conductor  Evans  and  Engineman  Yeakel,  the  men  immediately 
responsible  for  the  fatal  collision  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
at  VYoodmont,  Pa.,  on  December  5,  when  27  persons  were  killed, 
were  tried  in  court  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  last  week,  and  were  con- 
victed of  criminal  negligence;  the  maximum  penalty  for  which 
is  five  years'  imprisonment  or  $5,000  fine,  or  both.  The  men 
were  released  on  bail  of  $5,000  each,  pending  application  for  a 
new  trial.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  included  a  recommenda- 
tion for  mercy.  According  to  press  reports,  the  jury,  in  which 
were  two  women,  balloted  for  twenty  hours  before  reaching  a 
decision,  200  ballots  being  cast. 


Ticket  Clerks 

H.  L.  Hungerford,  superintendent  of  the  Giarlottc  division  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  in  a  letter  headed  as  above  and  circulated 
among  "whom  it  may  concern"  gives  some  condensed  advice  as 
follows : 

ut    nine-tenths   of   any   traveler's   opinion   of   a    railroad    is 
made  at  the  ticket  window.    The  reception  they  get  there,  the  way 
i    handled,  the  way  they  are  taken  care  of,  go  far  towards 
hing    what    travelers   will    think   of   that   railroad. 
"The   ticket   clerk's  job  is  not  an  easy  one.     He  has  to  be  a 
ihploni.it  and  a  gentleman,  he  has  to  haw  tact  and  patience  and  an 
rking  smile. 
"You  have  to  remember  that  you  are  never  doing  a  pet 

ticket.     If  people  find  it  difficult  or  unpleasant 
to  do  business  at  the  ticket  window  that  is  .i  Mire  sign  of 
ticket  clerk    Think  of  the  men  and  women  who  come  to  you  as 
guests    in    your   lion  ire    invited    to   come, 

and  tin  y  right  to  expect  courteous  and  cordial  in- 

terest  iii  their  want-.. 

"If   you   can't   meet   and  care   for  people   in   this   spirit;   if  you 
Urteous,  and  helpful  and  gracious  and  pleasant 
it   evet  lir   work;   and   with   your    fellow   enipl. 

is  with  the  public    Don't  try  /i>  b*  .i  iiA-.-i  cltrk." 


Mine  and   Rail  Unions   Meet 
The  i 'int  .  retentat  the  larger  taiiroad 

labor  mil    the    United    Mine    Workers   of   America, 

ichedul  try  21,  was  held  on  February  22  and  resulted 

n  the  adoption  of  a  "toothless"  protective  agreement 

rces   which   will   operate  to  protect   more  cf- 
the  interests  of  workers  in  mining  and  transportation." 

\\  hile    the   meeting    was    held    behind    closed    doOfl,    reliable    re- 

I  the  developments  were  circulated     One  of  these  reports 

miners'    or- 
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ganization,  as  saying,  "It  is  not  what  we  do  in  this  meeting  but 
what  the  public  believes  we  can  do  that  is  important.  If  the 
public  believes  we  can  form  a  working  co-operating  alliance, 
the  public  will  force  operators  to  grant  our  demands." 

The  substance  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  conference  is 
contained  in  the  following 

"After  mature  deliberation  ami  with  a  full  sense  of  our  re- 
sponsibility we  declare  that  the  mutuality  of  interests  of  the 
employees  in  these  basic  industries  must  be  recognized  and  we 
assert  our  purpose  to  apply  every  honorable  method  to  secure 
adequate  compensation  for  service  rendered  and  to  maintain 
proper  American  standards  of  living.  When  it  becomes  apparent 
that  any  one  or  group  of  the  associated  organizations  is  made 
the  victim  of  unwarranted  attacks  or  its  integrity  is  jeopardized, 
it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  each  of  the 
associated  organizations  to  assemble  to  consider  the  situation. 
Ways  and  means  may  then  be  considered  and  applied  to  best 
meet  the  emergency.  Action  taken  under  this  section  is  subject 
to  approval  by  each  organization  represented.  This  plan  shall 
become  operative  when  ratified  by  the  constitutional  authorities 
of  each  associated  organization ." 


A.  R.  E.  A.  Program 

The   program    for    the   twenty-third    annual    convention    of    the 
American  Railway   Engineering  Association,   which  will  be  held 
in  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  14-16,  is  as  follows  : 
Tuesday,  March  14 

President's  address. 

Reports  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Reports  of  standing  and  special  committees. 

Yards  and  Terminals. 

Electricity. 

Ballast. 

Iron  and  Steel  Structure.-.. 

Standardization. 

Signals  and  Interlocking 

Ties. 

Track 

Wednesday,  March    15 

Shops  and  Locomotive  Terminals. 
Roadway. 

Economics  of  Railway  Location. 
Stresses  in  Railroad  Track. 
Records  and  Accounts. 
Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings. 
Water  Service. 

Uniform  General  Contract   Forms. 
Annual  dinner  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Thursday,  March  16. 

Masonry 

Rail. 

Economics  of  Railway  Labor. 

Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles. 

Economics  of  Railway  Operation. 

Buildings. 

Wood  Preservation. 

Rules  and  Organization. 
Memorial  Meeting — John  Find  ley  Wallace. 
New  business. 

Election  and  installation  of  officers. 
Adjournment 

priday,  March  17. 
Excursion  to  Gary  Industrial  District. 


March  Meeting  of  Signal  Section 

F.  1!  Wiegant,  chairman,  and  H.  S.  Balliet,  secretary,  announce 
that  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Signal  Section  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  13  and  14.  The  committee  re- 
ports to  be  considered  at  this  meeting  are  as  follows : 

Committee  I — General  provisions  for  major  specifications. 
Committee  II — Specifications  for  concrete  trunking,  capping  and 
supports;  for  universal  compensation  of  pipe  line  and  for  me- 
chanical interlocking;  also  three  drawings.  Committee  III — 
Specifications  for  electric  wiring  for  interlocking  plants.  Com- 
mittee IV — ("Direct  current  automatic  block  signaling)  ;  requisites 


for  circuits;  approach  lighting  of  signals.  Committee  V— Rules 
for  signal  maintenance  and  examination  papers  on  signal  mainte- 
nance.    Committee  VI — Seven  revised  standard  drawings. 

Committee  VII— Tables  of  standard  resistances  of  direct  cur- 
rent relays,  with  their  operative  characteristics.  Committee  X— 
Report  on  colors  for  signals.  Committee  XI— Specifications  for 
storage  battery  jar  and  for  cement  concrete  battery  box.  Com- 
mittee XII— (Contracts.)     Table  of  interlocking  units  and  values. 

Committee  XIII— (Electrical  Testing.)  Instructions  for  in- 
specting and  testing  direct  current  relays  and  indicators.  Method 
of  testing  first  range  d.  c.  bottom  of  mast,  upper  quadrant,  motor 
signals,  push  clear  type,  in  service.  Method  of  testing  first  range, 
upper  quadrant,  d.  c.  motor  signals,  top  mast  or  bottom  of  mast 
type,  having  pull  clear  connections.  Committee  XV — (Valua- 
tion.) Table  of  average  service  life  of  the  important  units  of 
the  different  types  of  signal  installations.  Forms  for  reporting 
distribution  of  signal  labor  and  material  charges  and  credits. 
Committee  XVI— Specification  for  illuminating  Oil  No.  5003. 

Committee  XVIII — Discussion  of  factors  involved  in  the  stand- 
ards of  safety  for  track  circuits.  Methods  of  making  d.  c.  track 
circuit  tests  for  rail  and  ballast  resistance  with  forms  for  re- 
cording same.  Committee  XX — (Highway  crossing  protection.) 
Twelve  recommendations. 


Proposed  Legislation  to  Regulate  Aeronautic  Industry 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  authorized  its  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Communication  to  interest  itself  actively  in  urging  broad 
enabling  legislation  in  commercial  aeronautics.  The  department 
committee  recommends  in  principle  the  immediate  support  of  basic 
national  legislation  on  aeronautics  providing  for  a  proper  regula- 
tory procedure  in  the  nature  of  an  enabling  act  providing  for  the 
continuation,  administration  and  improvement  from  time  to  time 
of  an  aeronautical  code  under  proper  government  authorization, 
adequate  facilities  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  pro- 
moting the  regulation  and  development  of  commercial  air  trans- 
port operations,  intrastate  state  legislation  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  basic  federal  legislation,  and  encouragement  of 
widespread  public  support  of  essential  aeronautical  legislation. 

The  department's  statement  says  that  through  lack  of  legal  and 
economic  status  aviation  is  not  receiving  the  practical  encourage- 
ment it  deserves,  as  a  most  powerful  arm  of  national  defense  and 
as  a  new  transportation  agency  of  great  potentiality.  The  aero- 
nautic industry  is  the  only  important  case  on  record  of  a  new 
industry  asking  to  be  regulated  from  the  inception  of  its  opera- 
tions, whereas  the  regulation  of  rail  transportation  and  public 
utilities    have   been    developed    under   public    pressure. 

"During  1920,  the  Army  air  service  flew  6,250,000  miles ;  Navy 
air  service,  1,500,000  miles;  Air  mail,  1,500,000  miles;  total, 
9.250,000  miles,  excluding  private  and  commercial  flying.  The 
Manufacturers'  Aircraft  Association  reports  15  commercial  com- 
panies with  over  130  planes  in  service  carrying  86,000  passengers 
with  a  gross  revenue  of  over  $800,000.  The  post  office  depart- 
ment reports  that  including  the  calendar  year  1920,  the  Air  mail 
carried  41,000,000  letters,  with  an  operating  cost  of  $1,340,000, 
equal  to  about  $1  per  plane-mile,  or  slightly  exceeding  three  cents 
per  letter.  In  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  the  Air  mail  flew  1,771,000 
miles,  reducing  the  cost  to  85  cents  per  plane-mile,  carrying  an 
average  of  400  pounds  per  plane.  Since  the  last  change  in  gov- 
ernment administration,  all  air-mail  routes  have  been  discontinued, 
except  the  New  York-Chicago-San  Francisco  route,  due  to  limited 
appropriations. 

"Yet  we  find  that  Europe  now  has  scheduled  air  service  (pas- 
senger, mail  and  freight)  between  30  or  40  principal  commercial 
centers.  Service  runs  by  time-table,  with  efficiencies  reported 
on  some  routes  as  high  as  90  to  98  per  cent  of  scheduled  flights 
run.  Europe  has  largely  developed  commercial  aviation,  while 
America  has  concentrated  on  the  Air  mail.  The  United  States 
Air  mail  mileage  last  year  exceeds  the  commercial  mileage  of 
both  Britain  and  France,  but  our  commercial  mileage  is  hardly 
comparable.  *  *  *  Air  subsidies  in  Europe  have  been  impor- 
tant accelerators  of  commercial  air  transport.  England  has 
granted  about  $1,000,000  per  year  for  a  three-year  period.  Gov- 
ernment aircraft  are  operated  privately  under  rental  contract. 
France  has  given  large  subsidies.  Canada  is  operating  under  ap- 
proximately the  International  Code  and  had  nearly  500  licenses 
in  force  last  fall." 
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The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  reopened  its  commercial  office  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  with  F.  VV.  Hampson  in  charge  as  commercial 
agent. 

The  Akron  Traffic  Association,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  1922:  president,  E.  \V.  Swartz;  vice-pres- 
ident. E.  L.  Morgan ;  treasurer,  C.  M.  Groninger ;  secretary,  H.  L. 
Sovacool ;  directors,  C.  VV.  Meacham.  F.  M.  Evans,  Jr.,  E.  J. 
Stubbs  and  H.  X.  Knox. 

Coal   Production   Increasing 

The  total  output  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended 
February  11  is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  10,326,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  620,000  tons  over  the  preceding  week.  Except 
for  the  latter  part  of  October  when  consumers  were  stocking  up 
in  anticipation  of  a  possible  railroad  strike,  this  was  the  largest 
output  attained  in  any  week  in  the  coal  year  1921-22. 


Time  for   Filing   Overcharge   Claims   Extended 

The  House  on  February  20  passed  the  bill  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  straight  overcharge  claims  against  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration from  March  1,  1921,  as  provided  in  the  transportation 
act,  to  September  1,  1922,  and  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  suits 
on  awards  of  reparation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
until  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  commission's  decision.  The 
bill  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  but  an  amendment  was  added 
in  the  House  to  allow  a  longer  time  and  the  Senate  on  February 
21  passed  the  bill  as  amended  in  the  House. 


Freight  Traffic   in    1921 

Traffic  statistics  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion show  that  during  1921  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  freight 
traffic  of  the  country  of  approximately  23.3  per  cent  compared 
with  the  volume  the  previous  year.  The  decline  was  the  greatest 
both  relatively  and  absolutely  that  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  suffered  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  The  net 
ton  miles,  totaled  344,167,000,000  or  104,390,000,000  less  than  in 
1920. 

The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the  Eastern  district  where  the 
nel  ton  miles  for  the  year  amounted  to  172,394,000,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  55,906,000,000  or  24'/2  per  cent.  The  Western  district 
showed  a  reduction  of  22y2  per  cent,  or  36,910,000,0<X)  below  1920. 
and  the  Southern  district  20.6  per  cent  or  44,729,000,000  in  1921 
compared  with  5'...K)3,OO0,OO0  in  1920. 

Reports    foi  from    all    but    one    road,    the    Detroit, 

Toledo  &  Ironton.  showed  a  reduction  in  traffic  on  the  rail 
of  the  nation  of  25.9  per  cent  compared  with  the  sam<    month  the 
•  lore    total    25,707,000,000,    or    8,963.000,000   less    than    De- 
cember, 1920. 

The    compilations    are    based    on    reports    from    carriers    rep- 
total  :  d  of  2 


'liu    Safety    Rxtoki  ol  !   Western   foi    1921 

nger  «a>  killed  on  the  enti  ind  nol 

an  employee  was  killed  on  the  Western  division.     Then 

.  i,  thi    \\  i  rti  i  II  dii  i  ion  in  126 
•  !  none  on  the  Northern  division  in  118  days. 

Appointment   oi  ior    the    United    Brotherhood   of 

Maintenance  Mid  Railway  Shop  I 

led  by  the   B 
'  'hio,  in  the  federal  court  at  thai  16,  tin- 

receiver  to  take  P"  dl  property  of  the  brotherhood, 

ng  funds  in  thr   BrOtherhl 

ruV     This  ippl  1..  the  original 

•  .     ■■.    i. 

for  breach  of  contra  :  hundred  th 

dollar*  in  damage*. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  June  10,  the  operation  of 
proposed  reductions  varying  from  1 ' .  to  4  cents  per  100  lbs 
in  the  rates  on  grain  from  points  on  the  Illinois  Central  in  Illi- 
nois to   New  Orleans,  for  export  to   Furope. 

A  hearing  on  advances  in  cotton  rates  has  been  scheduled  for 
March  13,  before  Examiner  Cassidy,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  involves  increases  in  cotton 
rates  affecting  all  points  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  carriers 
proposed  a  rate  of  $1.37  per  100  lb.  from  Memphis,  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  other  eastern  points,  and  of  90  cents  from  Memphis 
to  New  Orleans,  La.  The  present  rate  is  $1.12  from  Memphis 
to  Boston  and  69  cents  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans. 

Investigation  of  Rates  on  Bunker  Coal 

The  commission  on  its  own  motion  has  instituted  an  investiga- 
tion into  rates  on  bunker  coal,  from  all  points  of  origin  to  all 
ports  "f  the  United  States.  Many  oi  the  carriers  serving  Atlantic 
ports  make  lower  rates  on  coal  to  such  ports  for  use  in  bunker- 
-els  than  they  make  on  coal  to  the  same  ports  for  local 
use.  The  investigation  will  deal  primarily  with  the  lawfulness  and 
propriety  of  the  practice  of  discriminating  in  such  rates.  A 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  March  20.  at  Washington,  before 
Examiner  W.  P.  Bartel. 

Investigation  of  Freight  Rates  in  Southern  Territory 

At  the  request  of  carriers  operating  within  southern  territory 
and  of  many  interested  shippers,  the  commission  on  its  own  mo- 
tion has  instituted  an  invest  the  class  rates  applicable 
in    interstate   commerce   to,    from   and    within   southern   territory. 

The  rates  in  question,  in  many  instances,  differ  materially  for 
substantially  similar  hauls  on  like  classes  of  traffic  and  the  re- 
lationship to  first  class  of  the  rates  on  the  lower  classes  varies 
gnatly  in  main-  cases.  The  investigation  is  favored  by  most 
of  the  commissions  of  the  southern  states.  The  carriers  have 
been  working  upon  a  revision  of  the  rates  for  many  months. 
Intrastate  rates  have  not  been  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
investigation,  but  the  commission  in  reaching  conclusions  with 
respect  to  tlie  interstate  rates  will  consult  with  the  state  com- 
missions  and  is  confident  of  their  co-operation. 

State  Commissions 

1  tilroad  and     '  is   pre- 

paring to  file  a  petition  of  intervention  with  the  Interstal 
nieic  e  i  Citj   Five  Stock  1  \ 

change  vs    thi    I  hicago,  St  Paul,  Minni  i  olis  S  Omaha,  and  the 

Northern.     •'   's  claimed  that  there  is  discrimination  against 

ommission's 

allowing   live  stock   shippei  trried  hack  to  their 

This  is  not  permitted   in   Iowa  and  shippers  in  that 

i's    free    fare   inducement 

to  take  their  stock   to   the   South  rktl 

Personnel  of  Commissions 


Georgi    R,   Edwards,  membei 
ol   Mississippi, 


vi.ite  railroad  commission 


Court  News 

Provisions  for  Handholds  and  Sill  Steps 
The  Neu  York  Appellate  Divi  thai  the  requirements 

■  d  the  Safer)    Vppli  indholds,  and  of  the 

•lie  Interstate 
Commerce  (  omraii  I,  1911,  and  Novem- 

I     I     V.,  191   N    V    Supp..  489. 
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Dutch  Secure  Chinese  Bridge   Contracts 

London. 
The  Xetherland  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Chinese  government  to  place  orders  in  Holland  for  the  construc- 
tion of  150  railway  bridges  of  various  spans.  These  bridges  are 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lunghai  Railway  which  is  now  under 
construction. 

West  Australian  to  Build  Locomotives 

London- 
The  West  Australian  government  will  shortly  be  in  the  market 
f.  >r  the  supply  of  drills,  milling  machines,  plate  rolls,  grinders 
and  other  equipment  to  the  value  of  £20,000  (or  $97,200  at  the 
normal  rate  of  exchange),  to  enable  the  railway  workshops  to 
undertake  the  construction  of  locomotives. 

Electrification  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

London. 
A  Renter  cable  states  that  plans  for  railway  electrification  in 
Czecho-Slovakia  extend  over  a  period  of  20  years.  A  great  sav- 
ing in  coal  is  expected.  The  first  lines  to  be  electrified  are  those 
converging  on  Prague  with  a  radius  of  30  miles  in  order  to  avoid 
the  transport  of  coal  to  the  capital. 

Deplorable  Condition  of  Russian  Railroads 

London. 
The  Russian  railways  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  owing  to 
the  lack  of  supplies.  On  January  1.  1917,  the  serviceable  mileage 
was  approximately  44,000.  On  January  1,  1921,  it  was  only  about 
29,000  miles.  The  number  of  locomotives  in  good  condition  on 
January  1,  1917,  was  17.012.  of  which  36  were  new.  On  January 
1,  1921,  the  number  was  2,921,  of  which  35  were  new.  The 
percentage  of  unserviceable  locomotives  on  January  1,  1917,  was 
16.8  per  cent.     On  January   1,   1921,  it  was  64.2  per  cent. 

Danish  Railway  Rate  Reduction  Proposed 

London. 
Although  the  Danish  State  Railways  show  a  deficit  for  the 
half  year  ending  October.  1921,  the  Danish  Traffic  Minister  has 
introduced  a  bill  reducing  freight  rates  from  between  12V^  per 
cent  to  33J4  per  cent.  Passenger  rates  will  be  reduced  by  about 
10  to  12  per  cent  for  the  third  class  and  the  new  second  class 
fares  will  be  approximately  SO  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.  Zone 
rates  will  be  maintained,  but  reduced  for  longer  distances.  The 
extra  charge  for  express  train  tickets  will  be  reduced  to  less  than 
half  of  the  present  charge. 

Unbusinesslike  Accounting  on  Belgian  State 

The  Belgian  State  Railway  Administration  has  decided  to 
change  its  accounting  methods,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to  begin  each  year 
with  a  clean  slate.  Deficits  or  surpluses  were  not  carried  over. 
Consequently  the  State  Railway  could  suffer  a  loss  one  year  and 
make  a  slight  profit  the  next,  and  when  the  statement  for  the 
second  year  was  given  out  it  would  appear  that  the  railways 
were  in  good  financial  shape  Hereafter  the.  railways  will  be 
expected  to  justify  themselves  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mexican  Government  Wants  Southern 

Pacific  to  Build  Line 

Amado  Aguirre,  secretary  of  ilie  Department  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works  of  Mexico,  says  that  the  government  is 
anxious  to  have  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  complete  its 
branch  line  between  Tcpic  and  T..i  Quemada,  as  by  establishing 
a  junction  at  Orendain  it  would  connect  with  the  National  Rail- 
ways of   Mexico   and   form   a   direct   line   from   Mexico   City  to 


Xogales,  Sonora.  This  branch  may  be  extended  later  via  Plan 
dc  Barrancas  or  the  Pajaritoa  range,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  point  will  be  chosen.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
canyons  at  Plan  de  Barrancas  are  deeper,  it  is  probable  that  this 
route  will  be  selected  as  the  line  will  thereby  be  shortened  a  num- 
ber of  miles  and  several  curves  avoided,  it  is  stated. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  willing  to  ex- 
tend this  branch  in  view  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
greater  volume  of  freight  and  passenger  business,  which  would 
connect  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  but  that  this  is 
impossible  at  present,  due  to  extensive  repairs  on  the  line  now 
in  operation,  made  necessary  by  the  deterioration  suffered  during 
the  revolutionary  period. 

Mexico  Defends  Holding  of  Interoceanic 

In  response  to  the  recent  formal  and  emphatic  demand  of  the 
British  shareholders  of  the  Interoceanic  Railroad  that  that  prop- 
erty be  returned  to  them  by  the  Mexican  government,  the  offi- 
cial explanation  is  made  in  Mexico  City  that  under  the  original 
concession  granted  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  this 
road  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  government  could  take 
it  over  in  time  of  military  necessity.  This  was  done  during  the 
revolutionary  period  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  "military  neces- 
sity" still  exists,  not  only  as  to  the  operation  by  the  government 
of  the  Interoceanic  but  of  the  other  former  individual  proper- 
ties that  now  comprise  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  The 
authoritative  statement  also  is  made  here  that  "the  government 
is  excused  from  paying  damages  and  indemnity,  accrued  during 
the  revolutionary  period  until  a  final  liquidation  and  return  of 
the  railroad   is   effected." 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  Manuel  Padres,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
the  Interoceanic  is  not  operated  under  lease  by  that  company.  He 
said  that  the  Mexican  government  owns  55  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  and  that  the  action  of  the 
minority  stockholders  at  their  meeting  in  London  is  of  no  legal 
effect. 

New  Working  Rules  in  Germany 

London. 

The  new  regulations  regarding  working  hours  on  the  German 
railways  have  been  agreed  to,  according  to  Modern  Transport 
(London).  In  principle  they  maintain  the  eight-hour  day,  out 
at  the  same  time  aim  at  a  more  rational  and  economic  use  of  all 
the  employees.  The  scheme  deals  with  the  actual  working  hours, 
the  daily  rest  time  and  the  number  of  rest  days.  It  points  out 
that  the  conditions  and  degrees  of  employment  within  the  railway 
service  are  widely  different  from  those  generally  prevailing  in 
industry  and  other  fields  of  employment  and  it  differentiates  be- 
tween hours  of  actual  work  and  hours  when  men  are  required 
only  to  be  present  or  available,  but  are  not  doing  any  work.  As 
the  nature  of  the  latter  class  of  hours  varies  materially,  rules 
have  been  drawn  up  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  this  time 
of  being  in  readiness  can  be  counted  as  part  of  the  8  working 
hours. 

This  should  make  it  possible  in  some  cases  to  have  only  two 
shifts  for  24-hours  instead  of  three.  In  other  words  the  eight- 
hour  day  should  be  transformed  into  eight  working  hours.  The 
"service  shift,"  or  the  aggregate  of  the  actual  hours  of  work 
including  the  time  the  men  are  to  be  in  readiness,  the  pauses 
and  the  service  trips,  is  not  to  exceed  15  hours,  but  the  dura- 
tion is  subject  to  various  circumstances  and  regulations,  and  the 
maximum  will  only  come  into  operation  when  a  minimum  of 
service  or  work  is  required  from  the  men.  The  minimum  hours 
of  rest  if  spent  at  home  are  to  be  eight  consecutive  hours  and 
10  hours  for  the  train  service  men.  The  number  of  rest  days 
will  not  be  less  than  52  during  a  year,  each  of  at  least  32  con- 
secutive hours.  Under  circumstances  of  extra  heavy  traffic  or 
other  emergencies  the  railways  are  at  liberty  to  exceed  the 
regular  working  time  of  any  of  their  employees. 


A    Bill    has    heen    introduced    in    the    legislature    of  Kentucky 

seeking   to   give    to    the    Railroad    Commission    of   that  state    the 

same    power    over    intrastate    transportation    that    the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  over  interstate  affairs. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Equipment  Program  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
The  St  Louis-San  Francisco  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
~  AOOO  'n  1922  for  new  equipment,  the  repair  and  improve- 
ment of  old  equipment  and  other  improvements  included  in  the 
amount  is  $1,260,000  for  8  steel  coaches,  6  steel  chair  cars  and  a 
150-ton  steam  derrick;  $360,000  for  rebuilding  250  steel  coal  cars; 
$300,000  for  rebuilding  9  locomotives;  $1,431,000  for  bettering 
existing  equipment;  $205,000  for  new  power  plants;  $328,000  for 
rock  blasting ;  $280,000  for  permanent  concrete  bridges ;  $46,000 
for  new  fences ;  $35,000  for  new  water-treating  plants ;  and  $87,500 
for  improvement  of  coaches  in  branch  line  service.  All  mail  and 
mail  apartment  cars  are  to  be  entirely  rebuilt;  baggage  cars  are 
to  be  improved;  7,000  freight  cars  rebuilt;  1.150  furniture  and 
vehicle  cars  to  be  improved  :  and  electric  lights  to  be  installed  in 
coaches  on  branch  lines,  and  steel  underframes  to  be  placed  in 
all  wooden  coaches. 

Locomotives 

MlTSUl  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  are  inquiring  for  11  tank  loco- 
motives. 2-4-2  type;  also  tor  2  internal  combustion  locomotives 
adapted  for  kerosene,  of  30  in.  gage.  All  these  locomotives  are 
ior  service  in  Japan. 

The  SOUTHERN  Railway  is  rebuilding  25  consolidation  type  and 
20  Pacific  type  locomotives  in  its  own  shops.  These  locomotives 
will  be  equipped  with  superheaters  and  Chambers  throttle  valves. 
Outside  valve  gear  will  be  added  to  the  locomotives  not  yet 
equipped  with  this  device. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  asking  for  prices  on  15  coaches 
and  2  buffet  cars. 

The  Great  Northern,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  November 
26  (page  1068),  as  inquiring  for  35  passenger  cars  has  withdrawn 
this  inquiry. 

ral  of   New  Jersey. — This  company,   which   was   reported 
in  the  RaHwa  bruary  11  as  inquiring  for  25  passenger 

cars,  10  combination  passenger  ai  -<•  cars, 

lias  ordered  25  coaches  from  the  American  Car  &   I 
pany;  also  10  cars  from  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Harlan  Plant,  and  10  from  the  Standard  Steel  Tar  Company, 


Freight  Cars 
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THI     PHOBIA    &    P«KIN    Union    is    inquiring    for    from   25   to   35 
i  cars. 
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The  Great  Northern,  reported   in   the  Railway  Age  of   No- 
vember  19,  1921,  as  inquiring  for  500  refrigerator  cars,  has  or- 
dered this  equipment  from  the  General   American  Car  Company; 
500  all  steel  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, and   500  =tock  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  21,000  tons  of  rail. 
including  3,000  tons  for  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway. 

The  Chicago  Union  Mail  Terminal  has  ordered  370  tons 
of  conveyor  and  structural  steel  supports  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Bridge  &  Iron  Company. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  recently  placed  an  order  with  the 
Bethlehem    Steel    Company   for   2  80-lb.,  open   hearth 

steel  rails,  with  angle  bars  to  tit. 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  March  3.  for  23.000  tons  of  fabricated  steel,  for  the  pro- 
posed bridge  over  the  Hudson  river  at  Tastleton,  N.  Y. 


Track  Specialties 


The  Harbor  Department  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  open 
bids  on  March  3.  for  miscellaneous  supplies  including  30  frogs, 
.'0  switches,  30  stands  and  other  track  material. 

The  Cincinnati  Northern  is  inquiring  for  300  kegs  of  track 
bolts  and  10.000  tie  plates,  for  which  bids  are  to  be  submitted  to 
W.  I.  I  liner.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  or  before  12  o'clock  noon  of 
February  27. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Ci  -  -  Louis  is  inquiring 

tor  2.975  kegs  of  track  bolts,  81.200  tie  plates.  300,000  galvanized 
tie  dating  nails,  bids  for  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  \V.  J. 
Hiner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  or  before  12  o'clock  noon  February  27 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  .v  P  ito ti  \c  has  placed 
orders  for  some  tools  for  the  repair  of  elliptical  springs. 

Miscellaneous 

The  New  York  I  ENTRAL  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock  noon. 
March  6,  on  its  requirements  of  track  bonds;  the  furnishing. 
delivery  and  erection  of  one  2,000  k.w.  synchronous  motor  gen- 
erator set,  appurtenances,  switchboards,  wiring  and  work  of  such 
character. 


Grand   Central   Terminal.   New   York 


February  25,  1922 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Eymon  Crossing  Company,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  opened 
an  eastern  office  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  charge  of  G.  T.  Wiswell, 
formerly  with  the  New  York,   New   Haven  &  Hartford. 

The  Ryan  Car  Company  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $2,500,000  to  $6,000,000,  by  the  issuance  of  35,000  shares 
of  additional  common  stock  with  a  par  value  of  $100  per 
share. 

The  Barnes  Railway  Rail  Brace  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Willis,  Tex.,  by  M.  E.  Barnes  of  that  city;  Mack 
Hannah,  of  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  C.  H.  Long,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

T.  J.  O'Meara,  office  and  construction  engineer  and  for- 
merly assistant  signal  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  entered  the  service  of  the  Hall  Switch  & 
Signal  Co.,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  as  electrical  engineer,  effective 
February  15. 

Pendleton  E.  Lehde  has  been  appointed  a  special  represen- 
tative in  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern  part  of 
Mississippi  of  the  Roller-Smith  Company,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Lehde's  headquarters  are  at  609  Whitney  central  building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

C.  L.  Dewey,  formerly  associated  with  the  Dewey  Cement- 
Gun  Company,  and  the  Traylor-Dewey  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Allentown,  Pa.,  is  now  with  the  Cement-Gun  Construc- 
tion Company,  Chicago,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  the  de- 
velopment  of  cement-gun  contract  work. 

General  Railway  Signal  Company 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  reports  earnings  of  $146,575,  as  compared  with 
$748,358  for  1920.  The  surplus  December  31,  1921  was  $554,629, 
as  against  $975,684  at  the  close  of  1920. 

Referring  to  the  recent  automatic  train  control  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  annual  report  says : 

"For  more  than  ten  years  your  company  has  been  engaged  in 
the  development  of  both  automatic  train  stop  and  automatic  train 
control  devices  and  has  made  and  patented  many  valuable  in- 
ventions, and  has  by  purchase  and  license  acquired  rights  under 
many  other  patented  inventions  in  these  fields.  We  are,  there- 
fore, in  an  excellent  situation  to  furnish  high  grade,  dependable 
devices  of  the  required  character  as  well  as  the  block  signaling 
systems  in  conjunction  with  which  they  should  be  employed." 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 

The  earnings  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1921,  after  deducting  for  depreciation,  obso- 
lescence, etc.,  were  $681,906.  In  1920  the  company  reported  net 
profits  of  $2,531,805.  Dividends  on  the  common  stock  were  re- 
duced from  $1,000,000  in  1920  to  $250,000  in  1921.  On  the  pre- 
ferred stock  $875,000  was  paid  in  both  years,  making  the  total 
amount  paid  in  dividends  $1,125,000  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
$1,875,000  in  1920.  The  working  capital — surplus  and  undivided 
profits— on  December  31,  1921,  was  $14,677,900. 

The  general  balance  sheet  shows  inventory  valued  at  $2,939,771, 
against  $11,237,622  at  the  close  of  1920.  Cash  on  hand  was 
$1,497,192,  against  $2,954,137,  and  notes  and  accounts  receivable 
$7,525,167,  against  $9,052,208.  Accounts  and  notes  payable  were 
reduced  from  $14,080,724  to  $3,663,915. 

The  annual  report  signed  by  President  F.  N.  Hoffstot  says  in 
part: 

Your  company's  business  is  so  indissolubly  linked  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  railroads  that  anything  that  affects  them  affects  us. 
Before  the  war  the  railroads  were  about  adjusted  to  new  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  supervision  of  their  business  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  would  have  replaced  their  de- 
pleted equipment  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  bend  their  energies 
first  to  help  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  from  abroad  and  then 


after  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  to  support  our  war  pro- 
gram. Then  quickly  followed  government  control  of  the  railroads, 
resulting  ultimately,  by  the  granting  of  increased  wages,  in  the 
entire  overturning  of  the  rules  for  employment,  established  as  a 
result  of  many  years  of  experience.  Since  the  armistice,  one  by 
one  the  pegs  supporting  this  government  protection  have  been  re- 
moved, but  unfortunately  this  action  was  not  uniform  or  intelligent. 

We  are  often  asked  the  question.  "When  will  the  railroads  begin 
buying?"  When  they  have  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  their  over- 
head charges,  let  alone  setting  aside  anything  for  surplus,  and 
must  contend  with  high  costs  and  a  reduced  volume  of  traffic, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  incur  liabilities  for  the  purchase  of 
rolling  stock,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a  large  part  of  the 
equipment  they  own  is  not  in  service,  nor  will  they  have  a  volume 
of  traffic  to  produce  increased  revenues  unless  the  manufacturers 
along  their  lines  are  operating  successfully. 

When  car  business  does  revive  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the 
work  we  have  had  in  former  years,  considerable  "heavy  repairs," 
as  large  cars  built  20  years  ago  are  only  now  beginning  to  need 
substantial  repairs,  and  few  railroads  are  fitted  to  do  this  work  as 
economically  as  car  shops. 

Indications  point  to  a  large  demand  for  passenger  cars,  as  for 
years  few  have  been  bought,  and  while  this  is  not  an  important 
factor  with  us,  it  will  help.  During  the  year  we  took  a  substantial 
order  for  China,  which  we  hope  to  complete  early  this  year. 

Obituary 

William  C.  Sargent  for  22  years  secretary  and  also  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chain  Belt  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  died 
on  February  5.  Mr.  Sargent  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  2,  1849.  In  1871  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
in  1900  became  secretary  and  later  a  director  of  the  Chain 
Belt  Company,  Milwaukee.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Malleable  Company,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Joseph  E.  Schwab,  formerly  (from  1902  to  1904),  president 
of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  at  New  York,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  City  on  February  17,  at  the  age  of  57. 
He  was  born  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  and  joined  the  Carnegie  Company 
two  years  after  his  brother,  Charles  M.,  became  identified  with 
it  and  since  that  time  they  were  closely  associated  in  various 
business  enterprises.  Joseph  Schwab  served  as  an  engineer  in 
the  Carnegie  Company  until  1894,  when  he  became  manager  of 
its  Duquesne  works.  When  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  formed,  he  left  the  Carnegie  Company  to  become  assistant 
to  his  brother,  the  president  of  the  corporation.  Two  years  later 
he  became  president  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Company 
and,  after  a  few  years,  he  retired  from  active  participation  in 
industrial  properties. 

Trade  Publications 

Gasoline  Power  Units. — The  Buda  Company,  Chicago,  .las 
issued  bulletin  No.  388,  describing  a  four-cylinder  gasoline  power 
plant,  which  it  has  recently  developed  for  use  in  driving  electric 
generators,  arc  welding  sets,  triplex  or  other  types  of  pumps, 
hoists,  concrete  mixers,  air  compressors  and  for  similar  uses  in 
machine  shops,  etc. 

Electric  Engine  Coalers. — The  Robert  &  Schaefer  Company, 
Chicago,  has  just  issued  a  four-page  folder  illustrating  locomo- 
tive coaling  equipment  involving  the  use  of  an  inclined  elevator. 
The  descriptions  cover  plants  without  elevated  storage  where  the 
cars  and  the  track  hopper  afford  the  storage,  the  coal  being 
dumped  directly  from  the  elevating  bucket  into  the  locomotive 
tender. 

Generator  Cooling  Apparatus. — The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  246  describing  and 
illustrating  in  detail  its  generator  cooling  apparatus.  A  psychrom- 
etric  diagram  showing  the  percentage  of  relative  humidity  has 
also  been  included  in  the  bulletin  which  contains  27  neatly 
arranged  pages. 

Coaling  Station  Equipment. — The  Howlett  Construction 
Company,  Moline,  111.,  has  issued  a  25-page,  loose-leaf  booklet, 
describing  the  types  of  coaling  stations  it  erects,  together  with 
its  line  of  coaling  station  equipment.  This  equipment  consists 
principally  of  coal  gates  and  aprons,  electric  hoists,  hoisting 
buckets,  car  pullers,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  by  half- 
tones and  line  drawings. 
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American  Railway  Express.— This  company  is  constructing 
a  new  brick  and  concrete  station  and  office  building  at  Sweetwater, 
Tex. 

Atchison.  Tcpeka  &  Santa  Fe.— This  company,  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  11  (page  401)  as  having 
closed  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Santanta, 
Kan.,  to  a  point  55  miles  westward,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,400,000,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to 
Scott  &  White.  St.  Louis,  and  construction  will  be  started  at  an 
early  date.  The  same  company  will  construct  four  small  store 
department  buildings  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  estimated  to  cost  $15,000. 
A  new  bridge  will  be  constructed  over  Stranger  Creek,  a  short 
distance  northwest  of  Potter,  Kan.  One-story  brick  section 
houses  will  also  be  constructed  at  Strong  City,  Kan.,  Cherryvale 
and  Ottawa  Junction,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $7,500  each. 

Chicago,  Rocs  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Railway  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company. 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  steel  coal  chute  at  Bridgeport, 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  about  $30,000.  The  same  company  con- 
templates the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  freight  house  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  estimated  to  cost  $70,000.  and  a  one-story  brirk 
passenger  station  at  Graham,  Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  $25,000. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern.— This  company,  in  conjunction  with 
Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric,  and  the  state  highway  department  of 
Illinois  contemplates  the  construction  of  a  viaduct  over  the  tracks 
at  East  Cass  street,  Joliet,  111. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  closed  bids  on  February  23, 
for  the  installation  of  a  pipe  line  at  Centralia,  111.,  to  extend  from 
the  city  water  main  in  that  city  to  the  company's  yards,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  freight  and  passenger  station  at  Garksdale,  Miss.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $250,000,  of  which  the  city  and  commercial  or 
ganizations  at  that  point  will  bear  a  proportion  of  the  expense. 

International  &  Great  Northern. — This  company  has  beei 
requested  by  the  state  railroad  commission  of  Texas  to  rebuild 
its  bridge  over  Greens  Bayou,  near  Aldine,  Tex 

Kansas    &    Oklahoma    Southern. — This   company    has    beer 

authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  construct 
a  line  from  Caney,  Kan.,  to  Yinita,  Okla..  a  distance  of  61  miles, 
and  a  further  extension  from  Yinita,  Okla.,  northwest  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles  into  the  coal  mining  district  of  that  state 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  will  construe!  a 
new  freight  station  at  Long  Beach.  Cal..  and  has  applied  to  the 
railroad  commission  of  that  Mate  for  permission  to  construct 
standard  gage  tracks  on  certain  streets  in  that  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  proposed  II 
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and  other  necessary  buildings  will  be  constructed  at  that  point  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  highway  bridge,  125  ft.  in  length,  near  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  to  carry  the  Newark-Lyons  highway  over  its  tracks, 
eliminating  a  grade  crossing. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  in  ap- 
plying to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  government 
loan,  including  $3,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments,  lists 
the  following  among  other  proposed  expenditures  for  the  com- 
ing year:  Rail  and  other  track  material,  $700,000;  additional 
main  tracks,  $100,000;  additional  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  $500,- 
000;  signals  and  interlocking,  $300,000;  shop  buildings,  engine 
etc.,  $150,000;  electric  power  plants,  etc.,  $600,000;  im- 
provements to  freight  cars,  $150,000;  and  improvements  to  loco- 
motives,  $100,000. 

Pere  Marquette. — This  company  is  preparing  plans  for  the 
construction  of  new  shops  at  Wyoming  (Grand  Rapids),  Mich.. 
estimated  to  cost  $1,400,000.  This  company  will  also  construct 
a  swing  bridge  over  the  Saginaw  river  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
a  bascule  bridge  over  the  Black  river  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $700,000.  The  Flint  Belt  line  which  was  started  last 
year  will  be  completed  at  once  at  a  total  cost  of  $650,000. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Bader  Construction  Company,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J  . 
for  the  construction  of  a  third  track  between  Haddon  Heights. 
N.  J.,  and  Magnolia,  a  distance  of  2.7  miles.  Creosoted  ties,  stone 
ballast  and  100-lb.  rail  will  be  used.  At  each  end  of  the  third 
track  section  an  interlocking  plant  will  be  installed. 

Railways  Ice  Company. — This  company  is  constructing  a  one- 
story  brick  icing  station,  275  ft.  by  100  ft.,  at  Clearing,  111.,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $350,000.  It  will  be  completed  by  April  15. 
and  operated  by  the  above  company  for  the  Belt  Railway  of 
Chicago. 

Salt  Lake  &  Utah.— This  company  ha?  been  authorized  by 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Utah  to  construct  an  extension 
to  its  line  from  Springville,  LTtah,  into  the  Uintah  basin,  the  work- 
to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass. — This  company  has  under  con- 
sideration improvements  and  betterments  to  its  property  at  Waco. 
Tex.,  estimated  to  cost  between  $30,000  and  $40,000.  No  definite 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  when  the  work  will  be  undertaken. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. — This  company  will  spend  $1,601  - 
iring  the  current  year  for  track  extensions  and  the  re- 
placement of  rails.  A  second  main  track  will  be  constructed  be- 
tween Sprinc  Hill,  Kan.,  and  Paola.  a  distance  of  about  13  mile*, 
and  between  Windsor  Sprincs.  Mo.,  and  Valley  Park,  a  distance 
of  approximately  5  miles;  $673,000  will  be  spent  for  gTade  re 
vision  work  between  i  rocker,  Mo..  Garnsey,  and  St  John 
IW0  for  new  power  plants;  and,  $25,000  for  water  treating  plants 
This  same  company  will  receive  bids  until  March  1,  for  the  re- 
modeling  of  its  Harvey  eatinghouse  at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  approxim 
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"£  stock  will  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  the  directors  to  take  advantage  of 
market  conditions.  Approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissi- n  is  re- 
=  quired  by  law  to  be  given  to  each  issue  as  it  is  made.  As  the  preferred 
^  -.tuck  is  issued  it  will  be  offered  to  the  common  stockholders  ratably,  and 
I  such  stockholders  as  do  not  care  to  subscribe  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  sell  their  subscription  rights.  In  this  way  the  common  stockholders  will 
have  an  ^opportunity  to  benefit   from  whatever  advantages  may  be  given  the 


Birmingham  &  Northwestern.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue 
Bonds.— This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $400,000  of  first  mortgage  6 
per  cent  refunding  bonds  to  refund  an  issue  due  March  1. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Cer- 
tificates.— The  receivers  have  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $335,000  of  one-year  certificates 
of  indebtedness  at  7  per  cent. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — New  Directors. — 
Samuel  Sloan,  P.  R.  Pyne,  H.  B.  Spencer,  R.  C.  Gasser  and 
Frank  Rysavy  have  been  elected  directors  to  succeed  William 
Rockefeller,  George  F.  Baker  and  H.  S.  Vanderbilt,  who  resigned 
recently,  in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's ruling  on  interlocking  directorates,  and  H.  A.  C.  Taylor  and 
M.  Taylor  Pyne,  deceased. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Perkins  Committee  Criticises  Reor- 
ganisation Plan. — The  committee  headed  by  James  H.  Perkins, 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  representing 
the  first  and  refunding  S  per  cent  bonds,  has  issued  a  statement 
to  holders  of  these  securities,  setting  forth  the  committee's  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  Western  Pacific's  reorganization  plan  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  Perkins  committee  opposes  forc- 
ing through  any  plan  without  proper  opportunity  for  investigat- 
ing its  fairness  or  for  determining  whether  better  terms  are  avail- 
able from  others  than  the  Western  Pacific.  The  committee  has 
extended  to  April  1  the  time  limit  for  deposit  of  bonds  with  the 
committee. 

The  statement  of  the  Perkins  committee  says : 

There  is  a  large  equity  in  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  property  which  the 
Western  Pacific  plan  does  not  recognize  and  it  is  believed  that  other  pro- 
posals for  reorganization  can  be  obtained  which  are  decidedly  more  favorable. 
For  this  reason  bondholders  who  have  deposited  with  the  so-called  Hammond 
committee  should  withdraw  before  February  27  to  prevent  the  Western 
Pacific  plan  from  going  through  by  default.  The  Hammond  committee  has 
been  in  existence  five  vears  and  during  that  time  has  been  acting  with  the 
Western  Pacific.  On  February  1  last  the  Western  Pacific  permitted  default 
in  the  interest  on  the  refunding  bonds.  They  have  chosen  the  moment  to 
make  the  default  (and  the  time  of  default  is  entirely  a  matter  of  their  own 
choosing)  when  the  Denver  property  has  not  as  yet  fully  recovered  from 
the  serious  Colorado  flood  damage  of  1921  and  when  general  railroad  earn- 
ings are  at  the  lowest  point,  in  their  endeavor  to  force  the  bondholders  into 
accepting  this  plan  by  which  the  bondholders  turn  one-half  of  their  holdings 
into  preferred  stock  and  permit  a  new  mortgage  ahead  of  the  bonds. 

Illinois  Central.— $50,000,000  Preferred  Stock  Issue  Planned. 
— The  stockholders,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  19,  will  be 
asked  to  authorize  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  preferred  stock,  to  be 
sold  at  various  times,  for  the  purpose  of  electrifying  the  road's 
lines  in  Chicago,  reconstructing  its  Chicago  freight  and  passenger 
terminals  and  improving  other  property  in  that  city.  As  the  work 
which  the  issue  will  finance  is  expected  to  spread  over  a  period 
of  18  years,  according  to  the  letter  which  President  C.  H.  Mark- 
ham  sent  to  all  stockholders  describing  the  plan,  the  stock  will 
be  offered  ratably  to  common  stockholders.  'Those  who  do  not 
care  to  subscribe  will  be  given  opportunity  to  dispose  of  their 
subscription  rights. 

President  Markham's  statement  outlining  the  plans  is  in  part 
as  follows : 

New  capital  will  be  required  by  the  company  principally  for  electrification 
of  its  lines  within  the  City  of  Chicago,  reconstruction  of  its  principal 
passenger  station  and  freight  terminals  there  and  improvement  of  lands 
acquired  under  the  contract  ordinance  with  that  city  passed  July  21,  191*5. 
The  work  is  to  be  done  within  the  next  18  years  and  is  divided  into  various 
stages  running  over  that  period.  The  ordinance  was  accepted  after  much 
consideration  in  the  belief  that  the  improvements  contemplated  will  be  pro- 
ductive and  remunerative  and  will  permit  the  use  for  railroad  purposes  of 
much  valuable  real  estate  of  the  company  which  otherwise  would  be  practi- 
cally useless. 

The  board  of  directors  has  decided  that  the  financing  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  improvements  can  hest  be  done  by  issue  of  preferred  stock.  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  capital  stock  relative  to  bonded  indebtedness  increases 
safety,  since  thereby  no  addition  is  made  to  fixed  charges  which  must  he 
met.  The  effect  should  be  to  improve  the  credit  of  the  company  and  enable 
it  to  borrow  upon  more  favorable  terms  in  the  future  if  and  when  necessary 
for  other  purposes. 

The  preferred  stock,  if  authorized  by  the  stockholders,  would  be  a  high 
grade  investment  security,  and  should  be  readily  salable  as  and  when  funds 
are  needed.  The  directors  do  not  think  it  practicable  under  present  market 
conditions  to  issue  more  common  stock. 

The  present  amount  of  stock  authorized  is  $123,552,000,  of  which  $109,- 
296,000  is  outstanding  and  the  present  proposed  aggregate  increase  is 
^50,000,000  par  value.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  issue  this  entire  amount 
at  this  time,  but  that  separate  series  will  be  issued  over  a  period  of  years 
as  the  needs  of  the  company  shall  require.     The  authority  to  issue  the  new 


preferred  stock. 

Principal  features  of  the  proposed  plan  are  the  following,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  changes,  additions  or  subtractions  as  the  stockholders  at  the 
meeting   may   determine: 

Par  amount  of  preferred  stock  at  any  time  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the 
par  amount  of  common  stock  at  the  time  outstanding. 

Preferred  stock  shall  be  preferred  both  as  to  dividends  and  assets;  and  in 
case  of  dissolution  of  the  company  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  redemption  price  thereof  before  any  distribution  shall  be  made  to  the 
common   stuck. 

The  preferred  stock  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  board  of 
directors  shall  determine  in  one  or  more  series,  all  series  being  of  equal 
rank,  but  differing  as  to  terms  in  the  respects  hereinafter  stated,  as  the 
board  of  directors  shall  determine. 

The  preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  surplus  or  net 
profits  of  the  company,  in  each  fiscal  year,  dividends  at  such  rate  or 
rates,  not  exceeding  7  per  cent  per  annum,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  directors  in  connection  with  issue  of  the  series,  respectively,  and 
expressed  in  the  preferred  stock  certificates,  before  any  dividend  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  common  stock,   but  such   dividends  shall   be  non-cumulative. 

For  the  election  of  directors  and  in  all  other  matters,  the  holders  of  the 
preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  full  voting  rights  as  stockholders  of 
the  company.  The  preferred  stock  or  any  series  thereof  may,  if  the  board  of 
directors  so  determines  at  the  time  of  the  issue  thereof,  be  convertible  into 
common  stock  within  such  period  and  at  such  rate,  taking  the  preferred 
stock  at  par  and  the  common  slock  at  not  less  than  par,  as  the  board  of 
directors  shall   determine   at   the  time  of  the   issue. 

Board  of  directors  may  at  the  time  of  issuing  preferred  stock  determine 
that  it  shall  be  subject  to  redemption  as  a  whole  at  a  premium  which 
shall  nut  exceed  15  per  cent  of  par. 

Ask  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  have  filed  a  joint  application 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  issue 
$1,924,000  of  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Or- 
leans joint  first  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  to  reim- 
burse the  treasury  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  advances  made  from 
time  to  time  for  additions  and  betterments  for  the  C,  St.  L  & 
N.  E.  The  bonds  are  to  be  pledged  from  time  to  time,  but  are 
not  to  be  sold. 

Live  Oak,  Perry  &  Gulf. — Authorised  to  Abandon  Line. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  author- 
izing the  abandonment  of  a  branch  line  from  Murat  Junction  to 
Murat,  Fla.,  3.74  miles. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue 
Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $991,100  of  first  mortgage  6 
per  cent  gold  bonds  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures 
for  additions  and  betterments.  The  company  had  already  secured 
authority  for  $533,700  of  these  bonds  which  have  not  been  issued, 
and  it  asks  a  new  order  authorizing  the  issue  of  $457,400  addi- 
tional. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Asks  Authority  to  Ex- 
tend Loan. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  extend  all  or  part  of  its  out- 
standing European  loan  debentures,  amounting  to  $27,582,691,  for 
three  years  from  April  1.  1922,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent  instead 
of  4  per  cent  as  at  present.  The  European  loan  was  floated  in 
1907,  and  the  amount  now  to  be  extended  represents  part  of  a 
total  original  issue  of  145,000.000  francs,  or  the  equivalent  then 
of  $27,985,000.  The  issue  was  payable  at  the  option  of  the  hold- 
ers in  francs,  pounds  sterling  or  marks.  In  view  of  the  present 
depreciated  rate  of  exchange,  as  an  inducement  to  holders  to 
agree  to  the  extension,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  franc  de- 
bentures, of  which  69,762,500  are  now  outstanding,  with  a  guar- 
antee to  the  holders  that  at  maturity  on  April  1,  1925,  principal 
and  interest  will  be  collectible  in  dollars  in  New  York  at  the  rate 
of  $96.50  for  each  500  francs  face  value. 


Dividends  Declared 


21/.    per    cent,   quarterly,    payable   April    1    to 
per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  February  20  to 


Canadian    Pacific— Commr 
holders   ci    record    March    1. 

Delaware  &  B.mnd  Brook, 
holders  of  record   Februarv 

Erie  &  Pittsburgh. — 1  X   per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  March   10  to  holders 
of   record    February    28. 

Green    Bay   &    Western.- -5    per   cent,    payable   February    27   to  holders   of 
record  February  25. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 


Average  price  of  20  representative  railway 
stocks  close  of  business 

Average  price  of  20  representative  railway 

bonds  close  of  business 82.18 


Feb.  21       Last  week       Last  yea 
59.51  59.07  56.83 

82.23  74.06 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

E.  H.  Cox  has  been  elected  president  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Minarets  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

E.  C.  Lindley,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has 
resigned. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Walker  D.  Hines,  formerly  director  general  of  railroads, 
has  been  appointed  eastern  general  counsel  of  the  Great 
N'orthern. 

Operating 

F.  M.  Rutter  lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
London  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  R.  McKillop 
to  a  similar  position  on  the  Bruce  division,  effective 
February  15. 

Traffic 

Charlton  Messick  has  been  elected  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern,  succeeding  G.  K. 
Warner,  deceased. 

J.  W.  McClymonds  lias  been  appointed  manager  of  perish 
able  freight  service  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  Tidewater 
Southern,  effective  February  IS,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco. 

William  Haywood,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  had  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  all  matters  relating  to  solicitation,  except 
in    Memphis,    Tetin.,   and    New    Orleans,   La. 

W.  B.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed  general  eastern  agent 
of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  A.  C.  Burgess  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I.  N.  Randall  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  refrig 
service   of    the    Union    Pacific   System,    with    headquarters   at 
Omaha,   N'cb.,   succeeding   J.   W.    McClymonds,  who   has   re- 
signed  to  accept   service   with   another   company. 

F.  W.  Hampson,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,   with    headquarters    at    Memphis,    Tenn.,   has   been 
promoted    to    commercial    agent,    in     charge    of    the    newly 
■  ned  freight   traffic  office  .it    Little   Rock,   Ark. 

A.  P.  Smirl,  whose  appointmi  I  ml  traffic  manager 
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department  of  the  general  offices  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  bill  oi 
lading  clerk  and  chief  clerk  in  the  same  offices,  soliciting 
freight  agent  at  Chicago,  and  traveling  freight  agent  at 
that  point,  until  1917,  when  he  left  to  enter  the  air  service  of 
the  American  army.  He  was  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  March  1,  1920,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  promotion. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

T.  O.  Russell  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Minarets  &  Western,  with  headquarter  at  Fresno,  Cal. 

F.  M.  Hawthorne,  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, with  headquarters  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  has  been 
promoted  to  division  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  succeeding  T.  C.  Herbert,  promoted. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

D.  V.  Fraser  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Missouri.  Kan-  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  H.  H.  Kahrs,  resigned  to  enter 
other   business. 


Obituary 


W.  R.  Beauprie,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Gainesville 
Midland  in  1918  when  he  retired,  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
January  13,  1922,  as  a  result  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

A.  T.   Hardin,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of   the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  died  on  February  21  at  New  York. 
Mr.   Hardin  was   born   in   1868.     He   was   graduated   in   engi- 
neering  from   the    Uni- 
versity  of  South   Caro- 
lina  in   1894.     Previous 
to    that    time,    1882,    he 
had      entered      railway 
service    as    a    telegraph 
operator  on   the  South- 
ern.      He     served     that 
company,    except    dur- 
the   period   1890-94, 
when    he   attended   col- 
until     1898.       He 
filled    the    positions    of 
'  and  stenographer 
and.    after    his    gradua- 
tion   from   college,   was 
employed   in   the   main- 
way  depart- 
ment.    In  1898  he  went 
with      the      New     York 
_    ..     .  Central     as     sup< 

A.     T.     H.xidin  .        | 

and     division    engineer. 

The  i  ear  he 

w.i~  promoted  to  engineer  ol   track  and    in   1903,  to  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,     In  1905-06  he  was     ssistant  to  thi 
i  ral    manager    and,    thi  i  d    manager. 

I  n  1912  In-  b  n  191 

\   re-president 
■    operation   and,   in   1916,   he   assumed   a   similar 
ill   tin    \ru    York   Cent-  !  n   this  posi- 

tion he  w.is  serving  .it  the  time  ol  hi 

Crossing  \  Railm  »y  Track  igaiaal  I  of  ■  signal  or 

fine  of 
the    Board   of 

Tin  thorized  by  the 

i  the  construe- 

•-  lniflgcs  are 
of  the   I.unghai   Rallwa]    which  is  now   under 
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Why  Not  Sell  Necessary  Service  at  a  Profit? 


'  ■  'HE  NTE<  ESSm  of  the  service  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities  constitutes  today  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to 
tlu-ir  prosperity  and  development. 

To  say  the  fact  that  people  have  to  buy  a  service  whether 
they  want  to  or  not  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  con- 
cerns that  render  it,  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is 
not  one.  First,  the  public  necessity  for  their  service  is  the 
real  foundation  upon  which  all  special  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities  is  based.  Secondly,  the  fact  that 
their  service  is  necessary  unquestionably  is  the  main  reason 
why  adequate  and  effective  means  of  "selling"  these  concerns 
to  the  public  are  not  adopted  by  the  managements  of  most 
of  them.  Now,  this  peculiar  form  of  regulation,  and  this 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  managements  of  most  railroads 
and  public  utilities  to  "sell"  them  right,  are  the  main  causes 
of  their  most  serious  troubles. 

The  man  who  makes  kodaks,  chewing  gum.  automobiles, 
or  millinery  knows  that  if  his  business  is  to  be  successful  he 
must  give  relatively  as  much  attention  to  salesmanship  as 
to  production,  because  his  commodity  is  not  one  which  the 
public  absolutely  must  buy.  Therefore,  he  carries  on  his 
sales  campaigns  with  the  object  of  so  popularizing  his  prod- 
uct, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non-essential,  as  both 
to  create  a  large  demand  for  it  and  to  enable  him  to  secure 
prices  for  it  which  will  yield  him  a  large  profit. 

Why  make  similar  efforts  and  expenditures  to  sell  to  the 
public  services  such  as  railway  transportation,  which  the 
public  will  have  to  buy  anyway?  Because,  unless  these 
necessary  services  are  sold  to  the  public  in  the  right  way 
they  cannot  and  will  not  be  sold  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  no 
matter  how  much  of  them  may  lie  sold.  The  public  itself, 
through  commissions,  fixes  the  prices  that  it  pays  for  rail- 
road service.  It  will  never  so  fix  the  prices  it  pays  that  they 
will  yield  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  railroads  as  a  whole, 
unless,  first,  it  is  "sold"  the  belief  that  the  service  is  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently  rendered,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
to  the  public's  interest  to  pay  rates  that  will  yield  the  rail- 
ways as  a  whole  reasonable  profits. 

We  have  said  that  the  public  fixes  the  prices  it  will  pay. 
Here  is  a  fact  of  vital  importance  which  is  constantly  over- 
looked by  many  managements.  The  railways,  collectively 
and  individually,  are  well  organized  and  equipped  to  present 


their  cases  to  lawmakers,  commissions  and  courts.  In  other 
words,  the}-  are  well  organized  and  equipped  to  "sell"  the 
lawmakers,  commissions  and  courts.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  however,  that  over  and  over  again  they  convince  law- 
makers, commissions  and  courts  that  certain  policies  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  in  spite  of  this  directly  contrary  policies 
are  adopted.  Why?  Because  the  lawmakers,  commissions 
and  courts  have  been  "sold"  the  policies  in  question,  but 
the  public  has  not  been,  and  it  is  public  sentiment  that  finally 
determines  the  policies  actually  adopted. 

It  is  essential  to  have  the  case  of  the  railroads  fully  and 
ably  presented  to  lawmakers,  commissions  and  courts.  But 
this  has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  in  spite  of  this  rail- 
road net  return  and  railroad  development  have  steadily  de- 
clined. Why?  Because  with  respect  to  railroad  regulation 
it  is  practically  useless  to  convince  lawmakers,  commissions, 
and  even  courts  of  anything  of  which  the  public  also  is  not 
convinced. 

If  there  is  anything  regarding  the  railroad  business  which 
should  now,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  IS  years,  be 
perfectly  plain,  it  is  that  "selling"  the  railroads  to  the  public 
is  just  as  essential  a  part  of  successful  railroad  management 
as  the  running  of  trains,  the  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
tracks,  the  keeping  of  the  books,  or  the  presenting  of  testi- 
mony to  commissions  and  courts.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
the  public  relations  work  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  and  of 
most  individual  railways  has  not  been  adequately  done.  If 
it  had  been,  the  railroad  history  of  recent  years  and  the 
present  railroad  situation  would  be  very  different.  It  ought 
to  be  equally  plain  that  public  relations  work  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully done  without  adequate  organizations  for  that  pur- 
pose, composed  of  competent  men  devoting  their  thought, 
time  and  energies  to  it,  any  more  than  the  railroads  could 
be  successfully  operated  and  maintained  without  adequate 
organizations  and  competent  men  devoting  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  operation  and  maintenance.  Furthermore,  public 
relations  work  cannot  be  successfully  done  without  expendi- 
tures proportionate  to  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished 
any  more  than  any  other  branch  of  railroad  operation  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  without  expenditures  proportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  ends  to  be  attained. 

A  number  of  railwavs  have  established  what  are  virtuallv 
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public  relations  departments,  although  not  always  so  called, 
and  by  adopting  various  means  to  present  all  the  facts  about 
their  achievements,  their  operations,  and  the  necessities  of 
their  business  to  the  public  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
in  the  way  of  selling  to  the  public  not  merely  their  service 
but  the  railways  themselves  as  useful  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutions. Every  important  railway  system  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  doing  the  same  thing,  not  merely  in  its  own  sel- 
fish interest,  hut  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as  well.  It  is 
as  much  to  the  interest  of  tin-  public  as  to  the  railways  that 
the  public  should  be  made  to  see  the  railroads  and  their 
managements  a-  the)  arc  instead  of  as  they  are  painted  by 
their  enemies. 

The  very  fact  that  railroad  service  is  a  necessity  to  the 
public  will  always  be  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  to  the 
railroads  themselves,  until  the  railroads  learn  to  sell  their 
service  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  public  that  their 
is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public  for  which  the  public- 
should  be  glad  to  pay  reasonable  rates,  instead  of  letting  ,i 
large  part  of  the  public  continue  to  feel  that  railroad  service 
is  an  incubus  which  they  must  bear,  but  for  which  they 
should  insist  up>on  paying  the  very  least  that  they  can  legally 
force  the  railways  to  accept. 


Report?    from   the   industries    -how   that   business   is   picking 

up  all  along  the  line  and  the  indications  are  for  a  continued 

improvement,  although  not  in  the  na- 

Busmess  ture   of   a    spectacular   increase.     The 

Is  revenue    freight    car   loadings    for   the 

Reviving  week    ending    February    18    are   again 

most  favorable,  as  will  be  noted  from 

tlie    arti.lc   and    digram    on    another   page.      For   the    weeks 
ending  February   11    and   IS  the  revenue  freight  car  loadings 

have  surpassed  those  for  the  corresponding  week.-  in  previous 
The  most  significant  fact  about  these  increased  load 

ings  i-  that  the  in.  ompared  with  the  last  year,  arc 

Bhown    in    all   dwtri.t-   and    in   all   but    a    very    few   da 
mater 


I  lie  extended   use  of   long  distance  telephone  circuits   for 
other  than  train  dispatching  service  i-  resulting   in  exten 

nomies    on    a    number    of    rail 
Railroad  roads,      The  primary   function   of   the 

Telephone        telephone  is  to  facilitati  thi 
Economies  '"  —    between    different   depart- 

nts  or  with  the  genera]  publii .     I  he 
justification  for  the  extension  ol  tin 

telephone   communication    bit  ral    and    divisional 

ads  on  tin-  amount  of  money  now  spent  for 
ner<  ial  line-.     An  artii  le  published  - 
thi-   i  how  one   i 

<r  by  owning  and  operating  it-  own  lone 

"'  "rk    and    Chi 

money  b)   d<  la)  ing 

fa    ilitie-        It    would    there 

■  H  payments 
all  important  for  i  heck  their  expenditures 

ired  with  the  cost  of  pro 


During  the  first  two  months  of  thi?  year  more  freight  cars 
were  ordered   for  domestic  use  than  during  the  entire  year 
1921.      True,    only    23,346    cars    were 
Keep  ordered   last    year,    while    the   number 

the  Pace  ordered  during  January  and  Februarv 

Up  this  year — 24,031 — is  at  a  rate  which 

might  reasonable  be  expected  under 
normal  conditions — a  rate,  however,  which  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  shortage  of  equipment  which  was  so  marked 
when  business  was  at  its  height.  Genera]  business  is  grow- 
ing slowly  but  steadily.  The  public  seems  to  be  gaining 
renewed  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  railway? 
With  the  increase  in  business,  this  ought  to  be  reflected  in 
greater  confidence  in  railroad  securities  which  will  put  the 
roads  in  a  position  to  order  more  and  more  in  the  wav  of 
equipment  and  facilities.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover's 
Statement  that  the  cost  to  the  public  of  a  marked  transporta- 
tion shortage  can  be  calculated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
billion  dollars,  should  also  influence  the  ordering  of  equip- 
ment wherever  possible.  It  is  quite  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
remaining  ten  months  of  the  year  will  develop  equipment 
order-  in  even  greater  proportion  than  during  the  past  two 
months.  It  is  significant  also  to  note  that  70  per  cent  more 
passenger  cars  were  ordered  during  January  and  February 
than  durini,'  the  entire  year  1921.  42(1  cars  being  ordered  for 
domc-tii  u-e  for  the  two  months  this  year  as  against  246  for 
the  twelve  month-  last  year.  Welcome  as  these  orders  have 
been,  the  road-  will  undoubtedly  order  at  a  faster  rate  if 
improved   business  conditions  warrant  so  doing. 


A  suitable  award  of  cash  will  be  made  to  any  employee  offer 

ing   a    suggestion    which    results   in   economies   or   increased 

efficiency   and    any   saving    so  effected 

A  Fair  Bid         the  company  will  use  in  giving  employ- 

for  Employees'     ment  to  more  men — thi<  is  the 

Assistance  die  proposal  recently  made  by  the  man- 

agement of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  \ 
Pittsburgh  to  its  employees.  The  fairness  of  such  a  plan  i- 
manifesl  Economies  effected  at  thi  instance  of  employees 
will  benefit  everyone  concerned — the  man  making  the  sug- 
gestion, the  company  and  the  additional  men  thus  given  em 
ployment.  The  company  has  organized  a  "suggestion 
bureau"  to  consider  the  proposals  made  ':  \  the  employe  -  I 
make  sure  that  prejudice  or  discrimination  do  not  enter  into 
this  bureau'.-  decisions,  all  suggestions  will  be  submitted  to  it 
by  -erial  number  only,  with  no  hint  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  author.  This  move  by  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh sounds  promising.  Almost  ever)  intelligent  railroad 
employee  has  ideas  concerning  the  operation  of  his  road 
The  great  difficult)  has  always  been  to  get  him  to  make  these 
idea-  known  to  someone  in  authority  The  offer  of  a  cash 
prize  together  with  the  a-surance  that  savings  effected  will  be 
used  in  giving  employment  to  his  idle  fellow -workmen  should 
provide  sufficient  incentive  to  overcome  thi-  reticence.  If 
the  plan  proves  a  success  it-  adoption  will  doubtless  be  wide 
-pread.  Naturally  a  report  on  the  results  accomplished  after 
the  bureau'-  work  i-  well  under  wa\    will  be  of  L:reat  intere-t 


It  i-  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sa)   anything  new   about 
the  need  for  better  organized  railwaj  shops  and  more  efficient 
utilization     of     shop     equipment     and 
Railway  manpower     The  need  i-  so  ereat.  how- 

Shop  ever,  that  the  presentation  of  new  evi- 

Production         dence  and  the  n  statement  of  old  facts 
i-  justified  on  the  ground  that  eventu- 
ally a  general   realization  of  mechanical  department   need- 
wall    be    followed    hv    active   step-    to    improve   conditions 
Manufacturers  throughout  the  countn    arc  examining  costs 

with   a  i  ritual  e\e  ,i\\A  bending  even    effort   to  economize   in 
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labor  and  material  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  standard, 
reliable  products.  Are  railroad  shops  also  prepared  to  turn 
out  cars  and  locomotives  in  a  minimum  time  and  at  the 
least  cost  consistent  with  good  quality  work?  Unfortunately 
the  answer  is  no.  A  railroad  expert  on  shop  conditions  re- 
cently  said  "At  the  present  time  I  am  afraid  that  the  rail- 
way shops  do  not  turn  out  work  as  quickly  as  would  be  done 
by  up-to-date  manufacturing  concerns."  If  this  statement  is 
true,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  two  questions  immediately 
arise.  What  is  the  reason?  What  is  the  remedy?  Without 
going  into  an  involved  discussion  of  the  case,  shop  output 
]>er  man  is  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  shopmen  towards 
their  work,  the  machinery  provided  for  doing  that  work,  and 
the  methods  of  scheduling  and  performing  detailed  opera- 
tions. These  three  all-important  factors  must  receive  prompt 
consideration  and  action  by  officers  in  charge  if  mechanical 
departments  are  to  play  their  part  in  increasing  the  spread 
between  railway  operating  revenues  and  expenses. 


One  of  the  old  established  machine  tool  manufacturers  in 
Xew  England  recently  published  a  list  of  men  who  had  com- 
pleted the  apprentice  training  course  in 
Training     Men     the  company's  shops.    The  primary  ob- 
for  ject  of  the  course  is  to  develop  skilled 

Promotion  mechanics,  but  few  of  the  men  are  now 

working  at  their  trades.  Their  present 
occupations  show  that  a  large  proportion  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility.  Many  have  become  foremen,  others 
are  superintendents  or  general  managers,  and  the  list,  al- 
though short,  contains  the  names  of  a  number  of  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  of  important  companies.  Why  have  so 
many  of  these  men  made  successes  in  life?  There  seems  but 
one  valid  conclusion;  the  training  they  received  fitted  them 
for  managerial  positions.  Certainly  there  is  a  lesson  in  this 
for  the  railroads.  There  is  hardly  a  road  that  can  find 
among  its  employees  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men  to  fill 
the  vacancies  that  occur  among  the  officers.  Despite  this  fact, 
little  is  done  to  train  the  younger  employees.  Apprentice 
training  that  is  more  than  mere  time  serving  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  railroad  shops.  How  many  roads  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  new  rules  that  provide  for  special 
apprentices?  A  large  railroad  system  is  probably  the  most 
complex  business  institution  on  earth.  It  requires  many 
highly  skilled  leaders  to  make  it  operate  efficiently.  Some 
good  men  may  develop  by  chance,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
There  should  be  always  available  in  every  department  men 
who  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  railroad  work  that 
will  fit  them  to  assume  supervisory  positions.  The  type  of 
man  formerly  so  common,  who  had  a  brqad  knowledge  gained 
by  working  in  various  positions  is  almost  unknown  at  present. 
The  railroads  need  such  men.  They  can  be  had  only  if  the 
railroads  will  set  out  deliberately  to  train  them. 


Construction  to  Meet  Competition 

•"T"'!  WHAT  EXTENT  is  a  railway  justified  in  reducing  grades 
*■  and  otherwise  improving  its  facilities  to  lower  its  costs 
of  operation  in  order  to  compete  for  and  secure  traffic  from 
another  line  already  equipped  to  handle  this  business  with 
equal  or  greater  economy?  This  may  seem  like  an  academic 
question,  but  it  is  one  which  is  being  raised  on  more  than  one 
road  today. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  railway  management  to  improve  and 
operate  its  property  so  as  to  earn  for  the  stockholders  the 
largest  net  return  consistent  with  the  rendering  of  adequate 
service  to  the  public  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  com- 
petition on  other  lines.  In  general  this  responsibility  is  still 
the  same,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  rela- 


tive to  authorizations  for  new  expenditures,  grouping  the 
roads  into  systems,  etc.,  indicate  the  trend  of  public  regula- 
tion toward  less  active  competition  and  increased  unity  of 
operation.  Theoretically  traffic  should  be  concentrated  upon 
those  lines  which  can  handle  it  most  economically  and  the 
facilities  of  these  lines  should  be  increased  as  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  business.  Also, 
the  public  has  an  interest  in  the  expenditures  which  the  rail- 
ways make  because  of  the  provision  in  the  Act  that  the 
roads  shall  be  permitted  to  earn  a  return  upon  these  expen- 
ditures. It  is  therefore  interested  in  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary or  competitive  construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  system  of  America  has  been 
developed  under  the  stress  of  active  competition,  and  it  has 
been  the  hope  of  increased  earnings  that  has  led  railway 
managements  to  venture  large  sums  for  improvement  work. 
Such  improvements  will  be  made  only  if  there  is  a  chance 
to  secure  the  business  necessary  to  earn  a  return  on  the  in- 
vestment. Since  rates  between  common  points  are  the  same, 
the  roads  can  compete  for  traffic  only  upon  the  basis  of  the 
service  which  they  render  and  this  service  reacts  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  shipper.  That  the  shippers  desire  competition 
was  demonstrated  by  their  clamor  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
ways to  private  control,  following  their  unified  operation 
by  the  government. 

The  expenditure  for  the  enforcement  of  a  competitive 
line  to  enable  it  to  handle  economically,  traffic  which  it  must 
develop,  involves  a  waste  in  investment  in  whole  or  in  part 
until  such  time  as  the  traffic  taxes  the  capacity  of  both  lines. 
However,  competition  necessarily  leads  to  waste  in  numerous 
forms  of  which  this  is  but  one.  It  is,  however,  the  stimulus 
to  improvements  in  service  and  economy  in  operation  which 
has  made  the  American  transportation  system  the  leader  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  while  the  Transportation  Act  throws 
new  restrictions  around  improvement  work,  it  modifies  the 
responsibility  of  the  managements  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  improvements  only  to  the  extent  that  it  acts  as  a 
curb  against  reckless  investment. 


Increase  in  Total  Tractive 

Power  and  Car  Capacity 

I  t  repeatedly  has  been  shown  that  the  number  of  loco- 
1  motives,  freight  cars  and  passenger  cars  acquired  by  the 
railways  has  been  declining  for  some  years  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  their  number  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
traffic.  Attempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  show  that 
there  has  been  no  ominous  decline  in  the  growth  of  the 
capacity  of  the  equipment,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
year  by  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  average 
tractive  power  of  locomotives  and  in  the  average  capacity 
of  freight  cars.  For  example,  the  following  statements  were 
made  in  the  weekly  news  letter  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  for  February  16  in  a  report  of  the  rate 
hearings  now  being  conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission : 

Much  has  heen  said  about  the  railroads  failing  to  keep  up  their  facili- 
ties of  recent  years.  We  have  been  told  about  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  engines  and  cars  not  being  sufficient.  While  it  is  true  that  in  1920  (the 
latest  year  avadable)  there  were  aoproximately  onlv  18  per  cent  more 
engines  in  number  than  in  1908,  Clifford  Thorne  finds  that  the  tractive 
power  had  increased  661  ner  cent.  (This  figure  evidently  is  a  typographical 
error.)  While  the  tr.tal  number  of  (freight)  cars  in  1920  exceeded  those 
in  1908  by  only  13  per  cent,  the  capacity  of  the  cars  in  1920  was  37 
per  cent  greater  than  in  1908.  In  other  words,  these  statements  about 
increased    facilities  totally  ignore  the  larger  size  of  the  cars  and  engines. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  statements  made  by  witnesses  for  the 
railways  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  ig- 
nored the  larger  size  of  the  engines  and  cars.  The  increases 
in  the  average  tractive  power  of  locomotives  and  the  average 
capacity  of  freight  cars  have  been  specifically  mentioned, 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  increases  in  average 
power  and   capacity  have  been  going  on   steadily   for  many 
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and  that  therefore  the   reduction   in   recent  years  in 
the  amount  of  equipment  acquired  represents  also  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  increase  in  the  total  capacity  of  the  equipment. 
Shippers  should  be  fully  and  correctly  informed  regarding 

the    facts,    for    they    are    even    more    vitally    concerned    than 
the  railways.     What,  then,  are  the  facts  regarding  the  in- 

-  which  have  occurred  within  recent  years  and  in 
former  year-  in  the  aggregate  tractive  power  of  locomotives 
and  the  aggregate  capacity  of  freight  cars? 

Thi  ;    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 

make  possible  comparisons  for  the  years  from  1902  to  1920, 
inclusive.      When   these   years   are   divided    into  two 
of  nine  years  each,  and  the  statistics  for  the  two  periods 
ompared,   the    facts    disclosed    are    striking    and    even 
Startling.      In   both   these   periods   there   were   very   large   in- 

-  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  In  both  of  them 
there  were  years  when  there  were  acute  congestions  of  traffic 
and  large  shortages  of  cars.     Only  in  the  middle  of  the  first 

did  drastic  regulation  of  the  railways  be- 
come effective,  and  it  was  a  period  when  relatively  large 
net  returns  were  earned.     On  the  other  hand,   in  the 

;  the  railways  were  either  subject  to  extremely  effec- 
tive regulation,  or  under  government  operation,  and  the  net 
returns  earned  by  them  were   sharply  reduced. 

The  increase  in  freight  business  in  the  first  period  was 
61  per  cent  and  in  passenger  business  69  per  cent.  Flu 
increase  in  freight  business  in  the  second  period  was  62 
|H-r  cent — almost  exactly  the  same  relatively  as  in  tin  earlier 
period— and  the  increase  in  passenger  business  41  per  cent. 
1;.  iring  in  mind  that  the  increases  in  freight  business  in 
the  two  period-  were  relatively  almost  exactly  the  same,  what 
were  the  comparative  increases  in  the  total  tractive  power  of 
locomotives  and  the  total  capacity  of  freight  cars? 

In   1902  the  total  tractive  power  of  locomotive-  was   770,- 

D0  pounds.     In  1911  it  was  1,714,000,000  pounds,  an 

increase  of  122  per  cent.     This  seems  like  a  very  large  in- 

hut  it  should   he  remembered  that   developments  in 

1906  and  1907  showed  that  the  tractive  power  of  the 

railways  was  very  inadequate,  and  this  large  in<  rease  in  it 

was  made  to  remedy  the  inadequacy.     In  the  nine  year-  end 

ing  with    1920,   the  total   tractive  power   increased  to   2JM,- 

"i  pounds,  <>r  36  per  cent.     In  other  words,  although 

the    increase    in    freight    business    was    relatively    a-    great    in 

the  tir-t.  the  in.  rease  in  total  ti 

relatively  only  one-third  as  'jreat. 

In    1902    the   total   Capacit)    of   the    fn-ight   cars   in    -ervi<  c 

nd  in   1911    it  was  81,227,0 

an  iii  er  ( eut,      Thi-  larj  in  the 
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has  steadily  and  rapidly  declined.  In  the  three  years  ending 
with  1920  the  increase  in  total  freight  car  capacity  was  less 
than  one-fourth  as  great  as  in  the  three   years  ending  with 

The  railways  were  aide  to  cope  with  the  62  per  cent  in- 
iii   freight   business  that  occurred  between   1911   and 

use  of  the-  great  inere.,->  -  in  the  total  trac- 
tive power  of  locomotives  and  the  total   capacity  of   freight 
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cars    and.   other    facilities    which    occurred    prior    to    1911 
1'nle--  the  experience  of  the  futur  otirely  dif- 

ferent from  all  our  experience  in  the-  past  they  will  be 
offered  within  a  few  years  a  freight  business  exceeding  that 
of  the  years  1"11  to  1920  as  much  as  the  freight  busi- 
aess  of  1911  to  1920  exceeded  that  of  1002  to  1911.  For 
over  ten  year-  they  have  been  increasing  the  amount  of 
business  handled  by  them  far  more  relatively  than  the) 
have  been  increasing  their  capacity.  The  experience  of 
the  year-  1"17.  1918  and  1920  show>  that  considering  the 
railways  as  a  -ingle  system,  they  had  in  those  years  very 
little  surplus  capacity  left.  Henv.  then,  is  the  future  in- 
of  the  country  to  he  handled  unless 
there  i-  an  increase  in  railway  facilities  as  large  in  propor- 
tion as  the  increase  in  traffic?  How  i<  this  increase  in  facili- 
ties to  he  made'  unless  the  railways  are  allowed  to  earn  a 
larger  average  net  return  than  they  earned  in  the 
eear.-  during  which,  a-  the  statistics  herewith  presented 
-how.  their  expansion   was  steadily  declining? 

The  very  persons  who  are  now  trying  to  -how  that  there 

has  been  no  serious  decline  in  the  development  of  the  rail  - 

•sill    he   the    first    to   denounce    their    managements    for 

inefficienq    if.  when  business  revives,  railways  are  tin- 

ible  to  move  all  the'  freigl  them. 


The  Latest  Scheme  for  Pooling  Cars 

WHEN    AN    O  fort    the 
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;i   day   program   for   saving  the  railroads  from  themselves. 
Large  reductions  can  no  doubt  be  mule  in  the  expenditures 

of  tin-  railroads  for  car  service  by  improvements  in  mainte- 
nance conditions,  by  the  retirement  of  obsolete  and  outworn 
equipment  and  by  increased  car  utilization.  Some  of  these 
savings  the  railroads  have  already  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  realize  under  existing  conditions;  a  high  degree  of  effective- 
ness in  car  utilization  was  attained  in  1920.  Others  could  be 
realized  if  the  necessary  capital  were  available  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  roads  were  such  that  they  could 
safely  undertake  the  outlay  for  shop  improvements  and  equip- 
ment replacements.  Still  other  savings  will  be  possible  when 
there  is  a  wider  appreciation  <>\  the  fait  that  20  empty  car 
miles  costs  as  much  as  a  day's  rental. 

But  these  savings  would  probably  fall  far  short  of  $300,- 
000,000  a  year.  Would  the  National  Railway  Service  Cor- 
poration be  able  to  make  good  its  estimate?  Consideration 
of  the  various  items  of  the  estimate  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Economics  and  Engineering  indicates  that  some 
of  the  conclusions  are  based  on  data  too  general  to  be  con- 
clusive and  others  are  matters  of  opinion  apparently  un- 
supported by  tangible  evidence. 

The  saving  of  $33,000,000  a  year  in  the  first  cost  of  equip- 
ment is  contingent  on  complete  standardization  and  uniform 
buying  irrespective  of  business  conditions.  The  matter  of 
standardization,  however,  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties 
and  many  of  the  questions  to  be  settled  are  likely  to  prove 
highly  controversial.  For  instance,  shall  future  construction 
be  of  the  all-steel  or  composite  type;  and  at  just  what  point 
shall  a  compromise  be  arrived  at  between  the  adherents 
to  cars  of  great  strength  and  those  who  believe  in  mini- 
mum weight?  If  the  benefit  of  steady  production  is 
to  be  obtained,  what  will  be  the  source  of  the  fund  from 
which  purchases  can  be  made  during  periods  of  business  de- 
pression when  the  available  surplus  of  the  roads  may  be 
too  small  to  stand  the  strain? 

The  estimate  of  the  Board  indicating  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  heavy  repairs,  amounting  to  $30,000,000  a 
year,  is  not  entirely  consistent.  Quantity  production  methods 
are  to  be  introduced  through  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
points  at  which  general  repairs  are  made,  but  the  equipment 
is  to  be  sent  to  these  plants  irrespective  of  ownership.  Many 
railroads  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  saving  through  the  employment  of  quantity  production 
methods  by  contracting  out  their  heavy  repairs.  These  Irene- 
fits  have  been  obtained  by  aggregating  large  numbers  of 
cars  of  a  single  series  in  order  that  each  car  may  be  subjected 
to  identical  operations,  and  even  though  wrong  repairs  were 
permitted,  much  of  the  benefit  of  production  methods  would 
be  lost  unless  such  a  segregation  were  made.  Furthermore, 
the  plan  contemplates  the  establishment  of  shops  at  large 
traffic  centers,  involving  considerable  capital  outlay  before 
it  could  become  effective. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  estimate  is  the  annual  saving 
over  a  ten-year  period  of  approximately  $96,000,000  a  year 
to  be  effected  by  retiring  890,000  small  capacity  cars  of  all- 
wood  construction  and  replacing  them  within  a  period  of 
five  years  with  540,000  steel  underframe  cars  of  50-ton 
capacity.  During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1918,  there 
were  524,000  wood  box  cars  and  182,000  coal  cars  of  all 
wood  construction  in  service  on  Class  I  roads.  Many  of 
the  box  cars  have  undoubtedly  already  received  reinforce- 
ment or  are  suitable  for  reinforcements  which  convert  them 
into  satisfactory  service  units.  Of  the  wood  coal  cars  a  large 
number  are  undoubtedly  employed  in  company  service  and  do 
not  enter  into  interchange.  It  is  doubtful  whether  more  than 
half  of  the  890,000  cars  referred  to  in  the  report  would 
prove  to  lie  subjects  for  replacement  by  the  corporation. 
But  assuming  that  the  entire  number  were  to  be  replaced 
with  cars  of  the  increased  capacity,  would  540,000  of  the 
larger  cars  be  capable  of  rendering  the  same  service?     Dur- 


ing 1920  the  average  carload  was  29.4  tons,  but  considering 
the  fact  that  open  top  cars  on  the  average  are  loaded  close 
to  capacity,  the  average  box  car  load  probably  did  not  exceed 
22  tons,  with  an  average  capacity  of  approximately  37  tons. 
Is  it  probable  that  an  increase  in  unit  capacity  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  proportional  increase  in  the  average  box 
car  load?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  saving  through  the  retirement  of  weak  cars, 
since  $65,000,000  per  year  of  the  total  is  claimed  for  the 
lesser  amount  of  car  mileage  in  handling  an  equal  volume  of 
traffic  in  a  small  number  of  larger  capacity  modern  cars. 

A  saving  of  $66,000,000  per  annum  is  claimed  for  the 
increase  in  ton-miles  per  car  per  day,  assuming  an  increase 
from  506  obtained  in  September  and  October,  1916,  to  528. 
But  the  railroads,  with  the  assistance  of  existing  agencies, 
have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  exceed  this  figure 
for  a  period  of  four  months  in  1920. 

Altogether  the  detailed  estimate  presented  by  the  Board 
totals  $257,000,000.  Just  how  the  additional  $43,000,000 
to  make  the  round  sum  of  $300,000,000  a  year  is  arrived  at 
the  report  does  not  say. 

The  present  accumulation  of  more  than  300,000  bad  order 
cars  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  drastic  retrenchments 
in  the  railroad  history.  The  plan  of  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  proposes  that  its  National 
Railway  Service  Corporation  immediately  arrange  for  the  re- 
pair or  rebuilding  of  these  cars,  a  project  involving  an  out- 
lay of  at  least  $45,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  This  work  will 
be  done  for  the  account  of  the  owners.  But  if  the  owners 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  undertake  it  under  present 
business  conditions,  how  will  the  $45,000,000  to  $60,000,000 
bills  be  paid? 

There  are  many  attractive  features  in  the  Association's 
proposal  and  the  Railway  Age  has  no  desire  to  discredit  it. 
To  say  the  least,  however,  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  plan,  if  adopted,  will  effect  a  saving  approaching 
$300,000,000  a  year,  certainly  not  immediately.  In  promising 
such  enormous  savings  some  of  which  are  based  on 
nothing  more  tangible  than  opinion  evidence,  the  Associa- 
tion is  doing  the  railroads  and  their  security  owners  a  poor 
service.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  if  the  plan 
should  be  dropped,  no  matter  how  good  the  reason,  the  rail- 
roads will  stand  charged  with  mismanagement  for  not  adopt- 
ing it,  even  though  there  are  good  reasons  for  not  adopting  it. 
Should  the  plan  ultimately  be  adopted,  nothing  less  than 
$300,000,000  a  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  public.  In 
either  case  it  is  not  clear  just  how  the  inevitable  disappoint- 
ment will  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  owners  of  railway 
securities.  The  plan  is  not  one  to  be  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic in  terms  of  glittering  generalities  but  must  be  subjected 
to  the  most  careful  and  detailed  analysis  by  competent  rail- 
road officers. 


The  Southern  Railway  announces  round-trip  tourist  rates 
to  mountain  and  seashore  resorts  for  the  coming  summer  sea- 
son at  80  per  cent  of  the  double  one-way  fares.  For  example, 
where  the  one-way  fare  is  $10,  the  round-trip  rates  this  summer 
will  lie  $16.  Last  year  it  would  have  been  $18  plus  $1.44  war 
tax. 

In  the  New  England  Freight-rate  decision  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  holds  that  our  railroads  constitute  a 
national  transportation  system,  whose  parts  must  be  maintained 
if  they  are  not  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  undirected,  free  processes 
of  trade  are  developed  slowly  a  solidarity  and  integration  that 
socialize  local  or  temporary  advantages  which  bear  disadvan- 
tageously  on  individuals  or  localities  without  compensating  ad- 
vantages to  society  as  a  whole.  As  business  becomes  more  of  a 
regular  operation  in  the  performance  of  service  and  less  of  a 
private  speculation  the  integration  that  goes  on  reappraises  local 
advantages  and  disabilities  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  process. — 
/.  Shirley  Eaton. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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\Th-c  Railway  Age  welcomes  litters  from  its  nadirs  and 
illy  those  containing   constructive  suggestions    for   itn- 
m  nts  in  the  railway  field.     Short  letters — about  250 
words — (ire  particularly  appreciated.] 

The  Lowest  Bidder 

La. 

ro    i  in    Ijhtor : 

I  have  read,  with  interest,  your  editorial  of  December  10, 
entitled  "Should  the  Low  Bidder  Get  the  Work?"  and  I  agree 
with  you  in  all  that  you  say. 

\-  .m  engineer  with  some  years  of  experience,  I  have  ad- 
vocated  the  rejection  of  "the  lowest  hid"  in  rases  where  it  was 
apparent  that  the  work  could  not  he  successfully  carried  out 
at  tlie  price  bid,  even  though  the  certified  check  and  surety 
bond  were  satisfactory. 

I  in  cite  you  to  more  than  one  case  where  the  "lowest 
hid"  was  accepted,  and  where  the  final  COSt  to  the  owner  was 
greater  than  if  the  "highest  hid"  had  been  taken,  to  say 
nothing  of  ]>oor  workmanship  that  sometimes  goes  with  a 
job  that  casts  the  contractor  more  than  he  i-  receiving,  al- 
though the  efforts  of  the  supervising  engineer  and  hi-  assist- 
ants have  been  all  that  they  could  be. 

Linton  YV.  Stubbs, 


Give  the  Facts  to  the  Public 

Louisiana. 

To   iin    F.ditor: 

I  meet  many  intelligent  people  whose  idea-  on  most  matters 
are  sound,  but  on  account  of  the  camouflage  indulged  in  by 
the  labor  agitator  and  Ford,  now  believe  that  all  roads  are 
ind  all  except  the  D.,  T.  &  I.  are  mis- 
managed. 

It  i-  not  uncommon  to  see  in  our  daily  press  statements 
about  the  roads  that  are  absolutel)  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
Should  not  concerted  action  by  our  railroad  executives  be 
taken    '  evil   effect    already   produced    b)    the 

publicity  that  has  been  given  to  many  statements  absolutely 
untrue,  and  which  has  I'd   the  attitude  of  the 

public  toward  the  railroads  At  tin-  time,  when  the  railroad 
situation  is  a  very  live  topic,  -hould  not  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  -how  to  the  public  plainly  what  the  con- 
dition- \-. ■■mi  i.'  Railroad  Student. 


Religion  Required   in  Railroading 

l'ii iif  Editor : 

i  I  ram    1  >i-p.it.  hrr 

"Will  religion  and  railroading  mix?" 

I  o  in',  mind,  i  of  doubt  on  this  subjei  t 

of  mural-  of  railroad  n 

I  I        •     Tom  a  Penns)  Ivania  R  i 

I  In    real  nature 
piritUal,   and   their 

divine 

■ 

will    mix 

nd  harmon) 
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iu-tii  e  and  fair  dealing,  ami  condemn  selfishness,  greed  and 
so-called  sharp  practice  in  all  transaction-  between  man  and 
man,  either  as  individuals  or  in  brotherhoods,  associations  or 
groups  of  men. 

Oil)  when  the  rules  and  Conduct  of  brotherhoods  and 
corporations  conform  to  the  precepts  of  religion  will  a  secure 
basis  be  found  for  a  permanent  peace  on  the  railroads,  or 
■  ii  nations,  or  in  any  other  human  relationship.  Make 
no  mistake — not  the  will  of  labor,  nor  the  will  of  capital, 
nor  yet  the  will  of  labor  board-,  commissions  or  Co: 
but  the  will  of  God  must  finally  and  eternally  govern  the 
world,  including  the  railroad-.  \\  .  nidi  I  it  be  wise  to  get 
in  the  right  side  now  and  begin  coo  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples that  must  finally  prevail?  Even  railroader,  officer 
or  employee  who  is  doing  otherwise  is  violating  the  divine 
book   of  rule-   a\\i\   running  without  orders.  Cl-ERK. 


Meetings  With  Trainmen: 

Compulsory  Attendance 

Petko- 

To  i  in    I'm  roR: 

To  the  railroader  who  has  been  watching  things  from  the 
inside  for  35  years  the  various  letters  and  other  articles  con- 
cerning safety  of  train  movement  which  have  recently  been 
published  call  to  mind  the  Fact  that  there  are  many  old  les- 
sons   which   have  -till   to  be  learned. 

The  general  superintendent  ought  to  get  down  off  his 
throne,  leave  lii-  fishing  rod  or  gun  to  on<  side,  and  have  a 
personal  meeting  with  all  of  the  conductors  and  enginemen 
at  hast  once  each  month.  I'. very  conductor  and  engineman 
should  be  able  to  -how  that  he  has  attended  Such  meetings 
with  reasonable  regularity.  These  men  sometimes  have  to 
attend    meetings    on    two   or    more    divisions    SO    they    cannot 

perhaps  be  held  to  the  strictest  account;  but  they  ought  to 
lie  required  to  attend  at  least  four  meetings  a  year. 
At  these  meetings  the  hand  of  fellow -hip  should  I 

tended,  and  the  men  should  be  drilled  into  habits  of  safety; 
more  than  tlii-.  into  habit-  of  -afet\  and  of  making  time, 
both   at  the  same  time. 

At  one  time  we  try  to  inculcati  safel  .  at  another  time 
we  emphasize  the  importance  k\  making  time:  of  economizing 
in  the  time  of  men  and  with  the  quantit)  of  fuel  u-ed.  etc. 
\\  In  nut  tr\   to  teach  the  nun  along  both  oi  these  lines? 

I    r  ii  ■  ■  v  w\ 


Bringing  the  Best  Out  of  Men 

in 

In    i  in     I'm  i.  a; 

JUSl    a    few    line-    to   imphasi/e    what    has    been    Stated    by 

others,  especially  tin-  author-  of  "Big  Stick  vs  Golden  Rule," 
in  the  Railway  lee  of  November  26,  I'M  and  "  I  Golden 
Rule  in  Railway  Work"  in  th< 

Having  taken  treatment  from  -  luring  the 

last  tliirt\  years,  1  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  mistake 
ting  toward  men  ver\   mil  )    were 

animal-       Mo-t  animal-  of  the  domestii 

good  treatment  if  the)   are  in  tin    1  ,is|   -killed      Hut 

dog  tip  ks  hi-  tail   between  hi 

when  scolded,  or  el-e  -how-  his  teeth  nimal.  how- 

will  easil)   re-pond  to  kindness      Wi    have  but  to  re- 
i  the  "Id  saying  that  -oft  won  wrath,  but 

U  -  word-  -lir  up  a' 

the  rank  of  division  superin- 
tendent are  of  the  fair  -ort.  but  BUl  em  to 
think  the)    must   n 

-•>]    with    t!n 
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ready  pens  and  tongues.     The  whole  division  is  threatened 
because  of  the  alleged  failure  of  one  or  two. 

If  higher  officers  stand  for  this  (and  it  rarely  comes  to  the 
surface  except  through  grievances  of  the  men),  then  they  are 
applying  absent  treatment — a  thing  that  will  never  work  to 
tlu-  good  of  the  service.  The  sooner  employers  get  back  to 
Id  way  (if  they  ever  knew  it),  the  sooner  we  vvill  get 
Lack  to  that  thing  we  hear  so  much  of  nowadays — normalcy. 
If  men  are  not  trusted  they  will  not  respond  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, but  the  pride  most  men  have  will,  with  proper  treat- 
ment, call  forth  the  very  best. 

Another  Old  Railroader. 


A  Word  of  Suggestion  to  the  Dictator 

New  York. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  business  of  writing,  like  that  of  railroads,  is  to  get 
there  with  the  goods. 

The  writer  is  the  transportation  man,  the  reader  is  the  con- 
signee. It  is  important  to  discover  the  maximum  economic 
load  for  a  train  of  thought.  This  varies  according  to  the 
character  of  the  freight  carried,  the  nature  of  the  region 
served  and  the  draw-bar  pull  of  the  idea  that  is  to  move  the 
train  of  thought. 

Too  many  heavy  cars  in  the  train  of  thought  leads  to  a 
break-in-two.  The  best  remedy  for  a  break-in-two  of  this 
kind  is  to  send  out  a  flagman  with  a  period  and  to  couple  up 
the  rest  of  the  train  with  a  new  engine. 

It  is  important  in  passing  switches  to  make  sure  that  the 
rear  end  of  the  train  of  thought  isn't  left  on  a  siding.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  consignee  to  locate  his  goods. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  make  up  a  train  of  thought  exclusively 
of  L.C.L. 

A  critter  on  the  track  that  has  been  the  cause  of  many  de- 
railments is  "and  which." 

"As"  is  a  very  poor  coupling  and  so  is  " — ing";  they  have 
been  the  cause  of  many  break-in-twos. 

For  a  heavy  train  of  thought  "however"  is  a  poor  head 
engine;  cut  it  in  two  or  couple  in  three  cars  back  for  100 
per  cent  efficiency. 

It  is  important  that  the  train  of  thought  should  be  supplied 
with  side-cards  indicating  destination  of  its  several  members. 

Transportation  men  should  take  care  in  handling  infini- 
tives not  to  split  them.  Some  consignees  object  to  receiving 
them  in  this  condition.  F. 


Say  Good-bye  to  Old  Mr.  31 

Dallas,   Texas. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  the  several  interesting  articles  in  the  Railway 
Age  on  Form  31  train  order.  I  am  sure  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  soon  to  eliminate  Form  31  it  will  eliminate 
itself.  The  present  rules  and  attempted  practices  surround- 
ing Form  31  have  become  obsolete;  everybody  knows  that 
these  rules  and  regulations  are  not  in  keeping  with  present 
day  demands. 

The  saving  in  operating  expense  by  avoiding  un- 
necessary stopping  of  long  freight  trains  would  in  itself 
amount  to  a  large  amount  within  a  twelve-month  period. 
The  only  reason  we  do  not  eliminate  Form  31  at  once  is 
that  we  lack  the  nerve  to  take  the  forward  step  and  accept 
the  responsibility.  It  has  ever  been  thus,  with  each  advance 
movement  in  train  dispatching. 

I  cannot  believe  that  with  Form  1°  there  will  be  more 
collisions  resulting  from  misinterpretations,  mishandling,  or 
overlooked  train  orders  than  we  are  having  now.  If  any- 
thing, the  odds  are  in  favor  of  the  19  Form  on  account  of 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  It  should  keep  fireman 
and  brakemen  better  informed  concerning  orders  affecting 
movements  of  their  train.  Wireless  telephony,  in  the  near 
future,  will  afford  means  of  communication  between  the  train 
dispatcher  and  the  train  crew;  then  good-bye  to  old  Mr.  31 ! 

When  trains  are  run  by  signal  indications  only,  no  signa- 
ture is  secured  for  passing  either  a  "stop''  or  a  "proceed" 
indication.  I  think  any  fair  minded  person  will  agree  that 
there  are  more  cases  of  disregarded  signal  indication  (in- 
cluding false  indications)  than  there  are  of  misinterpreted 
train  orders. 

How  would  it  do  to  revise  the  rules  along  the  following 
lines  ? 

Leave  Rules  201,  202,  203  and  204  as  they  are: 

To  Rule  205  add  a  clause  requiring  dispatcher  to  record 
the  time  that  the  order  is  released  for  delivery; 

Rule  206,  no  change; 

Rule  207,  eliminate  reference  to  Form  31; 

Rules  208  and  209,  no  change; 

Rule  210,  eliminate; 

Rule  211,  no  change. 

There  will  be  certain  other  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  clearance  cards  and  their  delivery.  The 
train  dispatcher  should  authorize  clearances,  giving  them 
numbers  over  his  initials  and  keeping  a  record  in  his  order 
book.     The  operator  should  repeat  and  sign  his  name. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the 
rules  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association  and  let 
it  be  given  some  thought  and  study.  If  this  is  done  the  only 
logical  outcome  will  be  the  abolition  of  Form  31  and  the 
adoption  of  a  present-day  standard  method  of  handling  train 
orders.  W.  M.  Whitenton, 

Assistant   Chief  Operating   Officer,    Missouri,  Kansas   &  Texas. 


How  a  College  Training  Helps 

Texas. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  various  letters  and  editorials  regarding  the  college 
man  in  railroad  work  which  have  appeared  in  the  Railway 
Age  have  been  interesting  to  me  because  of  my  being  a  col- 
lege man  in  railroad  work.  Perhaps  some  of  my  expe- 
riences, conclusions,  and  mistakes  will  be  of  interest. 

I  now  know  that  I  made  two  important  mistakes  during 
my  apprenticeship.  First,  I  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
new  experiences  I  was  meeting  that  I  didn't  take  time  to 
make  friends.  Second,  I  argued  technical  matters  with  non- 
technical men  and  many  times  was  made  to  appear  ridiculous 
by  having  someone  pass  along  my  statements  badly  garbled. 

I  frankly  confess  that  my  advancement  has  been  as  rapid 
as  my  ability  would  permit.  I  wasn't  the  best  student  in 
my  class  and  I  am  not  the  best  man  on  the  railroad.  I  have 
done  better  than  the  average  man  in  my  class  and  probably 
better  than  I  would  have  done  in  any  other  industry,  for  I 
was  born  with  the  call  of  the  rail  in  my  blood.  I  have  seen 
some  good  men  fall  down  because  of  having  advanced  too 
rapidly. 

My  college  training  could  not  possibly  have  taught  me 
the  facts  one  must  know  or  have  given  me  the  experience 
one  must  have  in  order  to  lie  a  successful  mechanical  de- 
partment officer  but  it  has  been  especially  valuable  to  me 
in  the  following  ways:  It  taught  me  to  read  with  under- 
standing; to  think  straight  and  rapidly  and  to  a  definite 
conclusion;  to  make  and  appreciate  clear  and  concise  reports; 
to  investigate  fully  before  making  a  decision;  to  respect  the 
feeling  of  other  men;  to  know  the  other  fellow's  way  may 
be  just  as  good  as  mine;  to  take  criticism  without  "blowing 
up"  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  others. 

Aside  from  vicious  personal  habits  nearly  even-  failure  of 
a    railroad    officer    to   succeed    may    be   traced    to   his    lack 
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of  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  points.  rhese  are 
the  things  a  man  has  a  chance  to  learn  at  college  regardless 
of  the  studies  he  pursues  and  they  are  the  tilings  a  man 
must  learn  to  succeed  in  any  industry.  It  is  granted  that 
they  may  be  learned  in  the  shop  or  office  by  experience,  but 
the  method  is  slow  and  very  discouraging. 

idice  against  the  college  man  is  not  confined  to  the 
railroad  business.  It  exists  in  all  branches  of  industry. 
er,  it  appears  to  be  perhaps  more  pronounced  in  rail- 
roading than  in  other  industries  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  which  must  be  acquired  by  actual  experience  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  road  is  more  essential  to  success  in  rail- 
roading than  is  the  knowledge  acquired  at  college  and  this 
is  not  the  case  in  most  other  industri  F.  E.  M, 


Educating  Railway  Employees 

To  1  in-  Editor: 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  article  of  C.  G. 
Tuneau.  master  car  builder  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  in  your 

if  January  21,  page  223,  rhe  thoughts  i 
him  are  of  value  to  anyone  interested  in  the  education  of 
railroad  employees.  However,  he  made  one  statement  that 
hardly  agree  with,  rhe  same  idea  seems  to  be  prev- 
alent in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  men,  especially  those 
of  the  older  school. 

Mr.  luneau  stated:  "Unable  to  turn  to  educational  insti- 
tutions to  provide  a  trained  personnel  to  grapple  with  their 
problems,  the  railroads'  one  chance  of  resurrection  seems  to 
lie  in  their  own  education  of  their  employi 

i-  is  not  quite  clear  what  Mr.  Juneau  means  by  "edu- 
cation" in  this  sense.  Obviously  he  does  not  refer  to  general 
education,    but   rather   to   specialized    training.     But    in    this 

■  must  be  remembered  that  practically  all  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  legal  and  engineering  departments  of  a  rail- 
road i-  college  trained.  More  than  one-half  of  the  official 
personnel  of  the  mechanical  department  i-  college  trained. 
while  on  some  roads  practically  all  tin-  mechanical  officers 
are  graduates  of  technical  schools. 

Perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  the  attempt  made  m  the  past 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad-  to  educate  their  own  eni) 
There  have  been  some  verj  ambitious  beginnings  that  ot 
Barriman  lines  a  few  years  ago  being  the  most  auspicious 
— but  they  all  failed,  except  in  the  work  of  training  ap- 
prentices in  the  mechanical  department.  The  broader  the 
plans,  the  crcatcr  the  failure,  and  they   failed   for  the  reason 

that  the  function  of  a  railroad  company  i>  to  produce  trans- 
portation. It  i-  not  to  educate,  A  railroad  is  primarily  a 
money-making    plant    and    ever)     moment    of    comp.un     time 

■  v   an  employee   in   learning  the  prim  iples  and   details 

•  if  hi-  work  represents  a  loss  to  the  stockholders  and  a  greater 

to  the  public,     Tlie  onl)    ei  onomit    e\<  u-e  that   a   rail 
m   educational   work   i-  to  pre- 
vent a  greater  loss  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  and 
•f  it-  employees,    If  it  can  find  an  outside  agenq 
form  tin-  function,  it  would  1-e  .,  financial  wast 

railroad   to  attempt   it. 

tor  the  failure  of  educational  campaigns 
undertaken  bj  the  railroad-  themselves  i-  tlie  violation 
fundamental  principle  of  education,  i  e  .  that  education  must 

not   1.  hon-   to  tin-   rule  in   the 

I  he    pupil-    of    a     i 
Women   and   while  at    tir-l 

by  the  ambitious,  in  the  •  ours* 

\ill    be 

what 


rhis  due-  not  agree  with  some  authorities  who  believe  that 
the  education  of  the  employee  should  be  required  rather  than 
invited.  True,  such  a  procedure  will  produce  some  results 
for  it  is  well  known  that  even  a  little  education  is  better 
than  none  at  all,  but  it  will  not  produce  the  best  result-, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  through  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

-  has  been  the  course  of  most  railway  educational  cam- 
paigns.    They  were   inaugurated  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm 
that  burns  itself  out  within  a  year  or  two     The  attem: 
so  slowly  that  no  sing.    No  one  seems  to 

miss  it.  Then  when  an  ambitious  official  grasps  the  need 
of  an  educational  program,  it  is  again  resurrected  as  some- 
thing original. 

Mr  Juneau  makes  the  same  mistake  that  is  made  by  a 
large  number  of  railroad  officers  in  regard  t"  education.  He 
believes   education  f  training  in  the 

lized  details  of  the  work.  Owing  to  the  complexity  and 
fluctuating  character  of  railroad  work,  a  course  of  education 
<>n  detail-  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  student  soon 
after  it  was  completed.  If  such  a  course  was  based  on  the 
practices  of  one  road,  it  would  be  worse  than  use! 
another  road. 

Technical  education  consist.-  in  acquiring  skill  in  a  cer- 
tain  trade  or   profession,  or  specialized   work.     It  does  not 
■    primarily    in    knowing   how    to   do    skill  fully   certain 
detailed  jobs,  but  it  means  th.  -tain  funda- 

mental truths  or  principles  which  will  enable  the  student  to 
meet  practical  situations  and  contingencies  as  they  arise.  For 
instance,  if  a  tariff  clerk  is  familiar  with  the  tariff  files,  he 
will  understand  how  to  locate  the  rate-  without  making  a 
study  of  every  tariff  file  he  comes  in  contact  with  If  a  yard- 
master  know-  the  layout  of  a  yard,  the  purpose  of  tlie 
different  tracks  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be  jnit,  he 
can  handle-  am  yard  after  only  a  -light  study  of  the  local 
layout.  If  an  agent  at  a  small  station  understands  the  fun- 
damentals of  -tation  work,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
breaking  in  at  a  large  -tation.  A  civil  engineer  is  not  taught 
how  to  solve  individual  engineering  problems  except  as  a 
mean-  of  understanding  more  thoroughly  engineering  prin- 
ciple- Thus  education  is  fundamentally  based  on  principles, 
and  it   i-  left  to  the  Student  to  apply  these  principles. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Juneau  when  he  states  that  no  educa- 
tional institution  can  produce  a  railroad  man.  No  one  who 
know-  anything  at  all  about  tlie  business  will  even  suggest 
that  a  man  can  learn  the  rules  or  principles  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad,  and  then  step  on!  and  compete  SU 
fully  with  an  employee  of  a  long  and  varied  experience 
but  it  i-  equall)  true  that  a  man  who  learns  the  rules  before 
the  o.itiu-  begins  i-  a  much  more  valuable  player  than  the 
man  who  ha-  to  be  taught  as  the  game  proceeds 

I'll  \K1  ES    E     I'vkkl  -* 


I'm    Delaware   &   Hudson   report-  the-  number  of  empl 
killed   i  while  on  duty)   in   1921  compared  with   1^ 

m  the  preceding  year;  and  of  injure. 1  7-44  as  compared  with 
1,115.     The   safety   department  un*ed 

•n    1918    and    since    then    the    diminution    in    tin-    numbi 
mong  employees  lis-  shown   a   marked   d<- 
mployecs   killed,  in   all   departments 
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The  Building  Required  7.0no  Tons  of  Structural  Steel 


Railway  Mail  Terminal  Will  Handle  Large  Tonnage 

Mechanical  Transportation  an  Important  Feature  of  New  Union 
Station  Structure  at  Chicago 


The  large  railway  mail  terminal  now  being  erected  as  a 
part  of  the  Chicago  Union  station  project*  at  a  cost 
of  $4,000,000  clearly  demonstrates  the  tendency  to- 
wards closer  co-ordination  of  the  postal  service  and  railway 
transportation  in  the  handling  of  mail.  For  many  years, 
and  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  parcel  post,  the 
railway  mail  service  has  been  operating  under  adverse  condi- 
tions in  Chicago  in  the  form  of  facilities  that  are  inadequate 


railway  mail  service  and  the  Union  Station  Company  cul- 
minated in  an  agreement  whereby  the  station  company  should 
erect  a  new  mail  terminal  building  and  lease  the  six  stories 
above  the  track  level  story  to  the  federal  government,  the 
station  company  retaining  the  track  level  story  and  basement 
for  its  own  operations. 

The  new  mail  terminal  will  be  used  for  a  variety  of  postal 
operations,  but  all  of  them  are  closely  related  to  the  receipt 


"-Incline  belts  to  separator  unit 

A  Part  Plan  of  the  Third  Floor  Showing  the  Separator  Unit  and  the  Floor  Chutes  and   Ceiling  Belts 


for  the  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  business.  In  1919  a 
committee  of  the  railway  mail  service  with  William  I.  Den- 
ning, then  superintendent  «if  the  railway  mail  service,  as 
chairman,  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  operations  and  the 
necessary  facilities;  as  a  result  of  its  labors  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  terminal  operation  was  adopted.  The  fundamental 
features  of  this  plan  were  a  site  conveniently  located  for 
both  railway  mail  cars  and  auto  trucks,  a  building  of  ade- 
quate dimensions  and  design  in  which  to  handle  the  mails 
economically  and  an  extensive  application  of  mechanical 
apparatus.     In    December,    1920,    negotiations   between    the 


A  brief  reference  to  tlti 
1  hit  ago  I  Fnion  station  was  n 
in  the  Railway  .  tge  of    Fel 


initial  ir.  connection  with  its  relation  to  tl 
in  an  article  on  the  station  project  publish* 


and  dispatch  of  mail,  either  at  the  Union  station  or  at  the 
other  railway  stations  in  Chicago.  The  operation  of  this 
terminal  will  require  the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of 
four  independent  groups  of  men;  the  mail  terminal  em- 
ployees, the  employees  of  the  postal  station,  the  Union  sta- 
tion mail  handlers  and  the  employees  of  the  mail  street 
vehicles,  but  the  duties  of  these  several  groups  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  building  assigned  to  them  will  be  so  clearly 
defined  that  little,  if  any,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
any  confusion  or  interference. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  to  be  carried 
on  in  this  terminal  will  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  capable  of  handling  3,000  tons  of  mail  each  24  hours,  and 
will  employ  over   1,000   clerks   and   porters  in  the  railway 
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mail  terminal  department  alone.  To  meet  these  needs  an 
enormous  building  has  been  provided.  It  occupies  a  length 
of  796  ft.  alone  die  easl  side  of  the  Union  station  property 
between  Van  Buren  street  and  Harrison  street.  It  has  a 
width  of  76  ft.  and  a  height  of  seven  stories  and  basement. 
Besides  the  frontage  on  Nan  Buren  street  and  on  Harrison 
street  which  is  relatively  narrow,  a  private  driveway  is  being 
provided  along  the  full  length  of  one  side.  Like  the  large 
freight  terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &:  Quincy  recently  completed 
or  under  construction  in  the  same  vicinity,  the  mail  terminal 
will  lie  of  the  two-level  type  to  he  served  by  platform  tracks 
on  the  lower  level  and  a  teamway  on  the  street  level,  the 
driveway  mentioned  above  affording  580  ft.  of  clear  tail- 
board space,  or  enough  for  60  street  vehicles  at  one  time. 
The  track  level  will  have  platform  lengths  adequate  to  serve 
61  cars,  while  the  basement  will  afford  communication  by 
mean-  of  tunnels  with  ears  at  Union  station  platforms 
remote   from  the  mail   terminal. 

It  is  to  lie  expected  that  the  expeditious  and  economical 
movement  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  must  lie 
handled  daily  in  this  new  terminal  in  units  no  larger  than 
the  ordinary  mail  sacks  will  require  the  application  of  suit- 
able material  handling  equipment  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible.  Accordingly,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
use  of  15  freight  elevators.  65  belt  conveyors  requiring  the 
use  of  seven  miles  of  belting  and  nearly  2.000  industrial 
trucks  of  various  patterns  and  capacities,  together  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  tractors  to  handle  them  effectively 
throughout  the  building. 

A  Variety  of  Functions 

I  li<  terminal  will  have  a  variety  of  functions.  From  the 
standpoint  of  railroad  officers,  the  feature  of  first  interest 
is  the  handling  of  mail  received  from  ami  delivered  to  trains 
at  the  Union  station.  This  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
handled  by  Union  station  employees  and  will  consist  pri- 
marily of  the  transfer  of  mail  -a.  k-  from  street  vehicles  to 
mail  cars  and  vice  versa.  However,  the  great  hulk  of  the 
operation-  of  the  terminal  will  consist  in  the  receipt,  classi- 
fying and  dispatch  of  all  paper-,  catalogs  and  parcel  post 
mail  originating  in  Chicago,  a-  well  a-  mail  of  these  three 
classes  passing  through  the  city.    Much  of  the  material  will 


floor  and  trucked  to  the  driveway  space  near  the  south  end 
of  the  building  for  transfer  to  the  street  vehicles. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  building  will  be  devoted 
to  the  railway  mail  terminal  service,  the  purpose  of  which 
i-  the  receipt,  classification  and  dispatch  of  all  mail  coming 
from  the  street  or  from  the  trains  which  is  not  received  in 
properly  classified  for  delivery  to  trains  or  street  ve- 
in, les.  Such  mail  will  be  received  from  the  street  along  the 
middle  portion  of  the  driveway  space  and  from  trains  on  the 
lent  or  track  level.  From  these  points  of  receipt  it  will 
be  delivered  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  building  for  the  neces- 
sary   work    which    consists    of   one   or   more   classifications. 


A  Part  Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Terminal.  Showing  How 
the  Ceiling  Belts  Deliver  Mail   to  the  Spiral  Chutes 

resulting  in  the  sacking  of  the  mail  properly  segregated  ac- 
cording to  the  various  railway  mail  routes  or  street  delivery. 
Another  separation  introduced  is  to  provide  that  second-class 
matter,  catalogs  and  small  parcels,  are  not  placed  in  the 
same  mail  bag-  with  large,  bulky  packages.  The  first  named 
are  classified  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  and  the  other 
two  on  the  second  and  third.  Separation  into  these  two 
classifications   is  to  be  made  on   the  fir-t   floor  or.   insofar  as 

possible.  1  >>  persons  or  companies  delivering  mail  to  the 
terminal. 

Second  i  la--,  catalogs,  and  small  parcelposl  packag 
livered    in    sacks    will    be    placed   on    3-ft.    by    8-ft.    platform 
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trucks    and    will    be    taken    to  the  elevators   and    delivered    to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  floor-,  according  to  a  general  classification. 

containing  bulk}    package-,  if  classified  according  to 
states,  will  be  pi  fl    tru.k-  and  delivered  ro  the 

third    r  neral,    mail    delivered    to   |he   Upper    thxirs 
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station  in  unclassified  form  will  be  handled  through  the  aid 
iipnient.  for  >vhich  purpose  the  work 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  h  tailer  deliver  it  to 

the  terminal  in  tilting  box  tru.k-  which  may  be  rolled  off 
of  the  street  vehicle  with  the  minimum  of  effort     Diese  tilt- 

■  >  tru.k-  will  be  taken  to  tw..  belt  conveyors  as  indi- 
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cated  in  the  plan  of  the  street  floor  where  they  will  be 
dumped  onto  the  conveyors  for  delivery  up  an  incline  to  the 
third  floor.  Here  the  packages  will  pass  through  what  is 
known  as  a  separation  unit.  As  shown  in  the  drawing  this 
consists  of  a  series  of  belts  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that 
postal  clerks  standing  on  platforms  between  these  belts  may 
pick  up  packages  from  the  feed  belts  and  throw  them  onto 
other  belts  to  separate  them  for  certain  general  classifications. 
In  addition  two  belts  are  to  be  provided  to  receive  mail  for 
another  primary  classification.  These  two  belts  will  deliver 
this  material  up  an  incline  to  the  fourth  floor,  where  the 
second  separation  unit  will  lie  provided  for  the  separation 
of  the  mail  into  other  general  classifications.    The  mail  sep- 


Drawing  of  the  Building,  Showing  the  View  from  Van  Buren 
Street 

arated  on  the  classification  belts  in  the  separation  units  on 
the  third  and  fourth  floors  will  be  transmitted  through  open- 
ings in  the  floors  and  over  other  belts  to  working  tables  on 
the  second  floor  and  third  floors,  respectively. 

The  final  separation  and  classification  of  all  mail  handled 
by  the  terminal  forces  is  to  be  made  at  tables  on  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors  where  the  mail  is  placed  in 
sacks  and  properly  marked,  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Union 
station  forces  on  the  track  floor  or  the  basement,  or  to  the 
street  vehicles  on  the  street  floor  for  delivery  to  various  parts 
of  the  city  or  to  other  railway  stations.  This  movement  of 
the  mail  sacks  from  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors, 
to  the  street  floor,  the  track  floor  or  the  basement,  is  to  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  manual  labor  and  without 
the  use  of  the  elevators.  Close  to  the  ceilings  directly  below 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors,  five  longitudinal 
conveyor  belts  (20  in  all)  are  being  provided,  extending 
practically  the  entire  length  of  the  building  and  with  which 
communication  is  afforded  by  means  of  60  openings  through 
each  of  these  floors  at  approximately  uniform  intervals;  these 
openings  are  to  be  of  sufficient  size  so  that  mail  sacks  may  be 
dropped  onto  the  belts  readily.  Each  of  these  20  conveyor 
belts  is  to  be  connected  with  one  of  five  double  spiral  chutes. 
One  of  these  is  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  building,  one 
near  the  middle  and  three  at  the  south  end.  All  of  these 
chutes  except   two  extend   to  the  basement  and  the  two  in 


question  are  provided  with  delivery  spouts  on  the  street  floor, 
as  indicated  on  the  floor  plan. 

Large  Amount  of  Conveying  Equipment  Required 

The  conveyors  consist  of  belting  made  of  four  thicknesses 
of  canvas  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  square  yard,  traveling 
on  rollers  consisting  of  cold  drawn  seamless  steel  tubes,  ol/2 
in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  made  of  No.  10  gage  material.  This 
tubing  is  spot-welded  to  pressed  steel  heads  that  support 
turned  steel  shafts  Y\  in.  in  diameter.  These  shafts  are  to 
be  fitted  with  renewable  steel  races  and  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 
The  belt  conveyors  are  equipped  with  either  canvas  or  metal 
side  guards,  except  where  their  use  in  separation  units  would 
result  in  interference.  The  belts  are  operated  by  motor- 
driven,  double-drive  pulleys,  the  main  pulley  being  30  in.  in 
diameter  and  provided  with  an  automatic  gravity  takeup. 
There  will  be  65  separate  conveyor  belts  to  be  driven  by  65 
motors,  all  of  which  are  to  be  of  the  multi-polar  semi-en- 
closed type  designed  for  220-volt  direct-current  service.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  a  very  complete  system  of  control  so 
that  any  continuous  train  of  the  conveying  system  may  be 
shut  off  instantly  by  push  buttons  located  at  convenient  in- 
tervals along  its  course.  This  will  be  provided  to  insure 
against  the  piling  up  of  mail  as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  any  portion  of  the  train  of  conveying 
equipment  when  a  section  in  advance  has  been  shut  off. 

The  spiral  chutes  are  to  be  made  of  No.  12  gage  steel 
plates  with  double  blades.  The  mail  chutes  on  the  street 
floor  are  arranged  to  close  flush  with  the  floor  when  not  in 
use  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  trucking.  Mail  chutes  leading 
to  the  ceiling  belts  are  given  a  quarter  turn  so  that  the  mail 
sacks  can  slide  to  within  three  feet  of  the  belts  instead  of 
dropping  the  full  vertical  distance  of  7  ft.  from  the  floor  level 


Typical   Section  Through  One  of  the  Separator  Units 

to  the  belt.  The  elevators  are  to  be  equipped  with  automatic 
leveling  devices  to  insure  that  the  platforms  of  the  elevators 
are  locked  on  perfect  level  with  the  floor  whenever  the  eleva- 
tor doors  are  open. 

The  new  mail  terminal  building  was  designed  and  is  being 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  J.  D'Esposito,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  A.  J.  Hammond,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Station  Company,  in  co-operation  with  the 
late  Colonel  E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  second  assistant  postmaster 
general,  and  W.  H.  Riddell,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Service.  The  mail  handling  equipment '  is 
being  installed  in  the  building  by  The  Lamson  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  &  White,  Chi- 
cago, are  the  architects. 


The  Chicago  Safety  Council,  in  its  co-operation  with  the 
railroads  to  reduce  automobile  accidents,  finds  that  in  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1921,  out  of  210  cases  reported 
by  the  roads,  63  were  instances  where  crossing  gates  were 
damaged  by  motor  vehicles  running  into  them. 
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House  Committee  Begins  Hearings 

on  Transportation  Act 

Washington    O.   C. 

Thk   Housi   committee   "ii  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce  on  February  23  began  a  series  of  hearings,  .it  the 
request  of  the  state  railroad  commissioners  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Transportation  Act.     Chairman  Winslow 
announced  that  the  hearings  would  be  confined  to  bills  re- 
to  Section  15-a  of  the  act  and  the  provisions  relating 
to  intrastate  rate-  and   as  many   hills   relating  to  these  sub- 
ave  been   introduced  during  the  past  year  the   Sweet 
hill.  H.   K.  6861,  was  called  up  a-  the  l.asis  for  the  hearing. 
This    proposes    to   terminate    all    control    by    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  intrastate  rates  and  to  nullify  all 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relating  to 
It    provide-   for   dealing   with   questions  of 
ruination   against   interstate  commerce   by  co-operative 
i  ;h  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   and    the   .-tat  uld   be   parties.      It    also 
would              :     'ion  15-a. 

I.  !'..  Benton,  general  solicitor  of  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  and   Utilities  Commissioners,  made  an  opening 
nt  outlining  the  history  of  the  Shreveport  case,  the 
n  in  which,  he  said,  "attributed  a  meaning  to  the  in- 
commerce  law  which  had  been  undiscovered   for  25 
II      told    the    committee    that    thi  Com 

n,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  "Shreveport 
rs"   had   been  very  clearly  defined  during  the  six  years 
ling  the  Transportation  Act.  has  construed  that  act  as 
giving  it  a  power  totally  new  which  in  effect  results  in  cen- 
tralizing the  |Kiwer  of  regulation  over  all   I 

Reading  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  state  commissioners 
at  their  convention  in  Atlanta  as  outlining  their  position  as  to 
amendments  to  the  law,  Mr.  Benton  .-aid  they  do  not  contend 
that   the  so-called   Shreveport    power  of   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce Commission  ought  to  he  wholly  terminated,  but  the 
ition  asks  a  definition  of  the  commission's  jurisdiction 
that  will  hold  it  to  the  application  of  that  ]iower  as   it  was 
sed  before  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  A.  t. 
\\     l)    B.   Ainey,  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania   Public 
nd   that   he  desired   to   approach   the 
■  in,  what  different  tingle.     The  Pennsylvania 
t    confronted    with    any    serious    situation 
j  from  the  Transportation  Act,  and  its  relations  with 
tate    Commerce    Commission    are    perfectly    har- 
osing  the  ci  ntralization  of  regulating 
the  '-'round  that  it  i-  tending  to 
i  nsibilirj        He 
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Representative  Merritt  said  he  agreed  that  the  railroads 
ought  to  he  allowed  more  initiative  and  asked  if  the  proposed 
tion  provided  for  it.  but  Mr.  Ainey  -aid  he  was  not 
discussing  tiny  of  the  bills  and  had  not  examined  them. 

Chairmen  or  members  of  a  dozen  or  more  state  commis- 
sions were  present  prepared  to  testify  on  following  days  and 
Mr.  Benton  indicated  that  he  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  comprehensive  statement  later. 


Operating  Results  with 

Gasoline   Motor  Cars 

Tin    n\i    of  the   Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  passes  through 
the  coal  mining  section  of  We-:,  rn   Pennsylvania  and 
ti  it  an)  large  centers  of  population.   Freight 
by   far  the  most  important  traffic;    in  fact  the  road 
found  that   passenger  trains  were  uimmunerative  but   were 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  production   of  the  mining  towns 
along  the  lim  i    supply  of  men  -  main- 

tained tit  these  points  unless  transportation  facilities  were 
provided  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  larger  towns.  In  order 
to  reduce   the  cost  of  maintaining  service  three 

Bowen  motor  cars  were  purchased  and  were  placed  in  opera- 
tion during  the  month  of  October.  1921.  The  results  ob- 
tained up  to  this  time  are  of  special  interest  as  indicating 
what  may  he  expected  with  this  type  of  equipment. 

The  motor  cars  have  already  been  described  (  Railway 
October   29,    1921,   page  ,s41 )   and   for  that   reason   further 
details  will  not  be  given  here.    Tin  severe 

and  are  not  designed  for  high  speed,  the  maximum 
speed  on  level  track  being  about  30  mile-  an  hour.  The 
schedule  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut.  including  stops, 
averages  22  mile-  an  hour.  The  cars  are  operated  under  the 
standard  form  of  train  rules  adopted  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  The  crew  coi  ngine- 
raan  and  a  conductor.  One  car  operates  out  of  Brookville. 
Pa,  making  98  mile-  daily,  the  wages,  including  overtime, 
amounting  ■  the  engineman  and  $9.38  for  the 
conductor.  Another  ear  operates  out  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  on 
mile  daily  run.  the  wages  bong  $8  63  for  the  engineer 
and  $9.10  for  the  conductor.  The  v.  tges  of  the  crew  on 
these  runs  are  respectively  1"  its  per 
train  mile. 
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The  Federal  Signal  Company's   Audible  Signal 

Interesting  Experiments  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York 


T 


Boston   &   Albany  has  in 
use  two  audible  roadside  sig- 
nals,   installed    by   the   Federal 
Signal   Company,  of  Albany,  X.  Y., 
last     September,    which    have    given 
very   satisfactory    service,    functioning 
as  distant  signals;  an  audible  warn- 
ing  (a  torpedo)   sounded  in  conjunc- 
tion  with   the  visual   indication  given 
by  the  three-position  automatic  sema- 
The  torpedo  is  in  position  to 
be  exploded  by  the  passage  of  a  train, 
at  all  times  when  the  semaphore  is  in 
the    45 -degree    position.      When    the 
semaphore    goes    to    the    clear     (90- 
degree)   position  the  audible  appara- 
tus is  cut  out.    The  signals  are  on  the 
westbound    track    of    the    main    line, 
one  at  East  Hrookfield,  Massachusetts,  and  one  at  Chatham, 
New  York. 

This  apparatus  was  first  put  on  the  market  by  the  Federal 
company  several  years  ago,  and  one  of  them  has  been  in  use 
at  Salmon  Bay  drawbridge,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  since  1914;  but  numerous  changes  of 
detail  have  been  made  in  the  design  since  that  year.  The 
cutting-out  arrangement   (by  which  an  approaching  engine- 
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man,  after  seeing  the  visual  signal,  can  prevent  the  explo- 
sion) which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  descriptions  heretofore 
published,  is  not  included  in  the  Boston  &  Albany  installa- 
tion.   (On  the  Northern  Pacific  the  torpedo  apparatus  is  at 


an  interlocked  stop  signal  and  has 

never  been  exploded  by  a  train.     It 

is  tested  once  a  month.) 

The   Boston   &    Albany    signals 

have  operated  without  failure  since 

they    were    installed,    six    months 

ago.     They  have  been  subjected  to 

severe  winter  weather,  and  a  heavy 

train  service.     The  signal  may  be 

called    a    repeater    of   the    caution 

indication,    but    it    operates    inde- 
pendently of  the  visual  signal. 

The  shell  magazine  in  the  audi- 
ble signal  is  designed  to  hold  72 

shells,    and    is    so    interconnected 

with  the  semaphore  that  when  the 
magazine  approaches  exhaustion  the  semaphore  blade  is  set 
in  the  horizontal  position  against  approaching  trains.  On 
the  Boston  &  Albany  reloading  once  in  about  two  weeks  is 
sufficient,  explosions  taking  place  on  an  average  of  25  a 
week  at  each  signal. 

The  mechanism  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  torpedo 
drum  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  This  drum  is  rotated 
by  means  of  a  large  weight  which  tends  at  all  times  to  bring 
a  new  cartridge  into  firing  position.  This  is  accomplished 
by  de-energizing  a  holding  winding  on  the  operating  solenoid. 
When  a  cartridge  has  been  fired,  the  operating  weight  indexes 
a  fresh  cartridge  to  the  firing  position  so  that  the  succeeding 
pick-up  of  the  track  relay  (when  the  train  has  passed  out 
of  the  block)  will  again  put  the  mechanism  in  condition  to 
repeat  the  firing  operation.  Check  contacts  are  provided  to 
insure  that  the  audible  signal  is  in  a  firing  position  before 
the  signal  control  circuit  is  completed,  so  that  the  audible 
signal  must  be  in  firing  condition  before  the  visual  signal 
can  indicate  either  "proceed"  or  "proceed  with  caution." 

The  mechanism  case  is  mounted  on  a  short  post  (iron 
pipe).  This  is  set  about  60  ft.  in  advance  of  the  semaphore 
so  that  the  explosion,  which  occurs  about  one  second  after 
the  leading  wheels  of  the  train  pass  the  signal  post  (and 
open  the  track  relay)  will  sound  at  the  moment  when  the 
engineman  in  the  cab  is  nearest  to  it. 

Within  the  post  is  suspended  the  operating  weight,  which 
is  attached,  by  means  of  a  cable,  running  over  a  grooved 
pulley  to  the  main  operating  sheave  C.  The  weight  tends  to 
rotate  a  main  shaft  /,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is 
mounted  the  drum  carrying  the  cartridges  (inside  of  M). 
Rotation  of  shaft  /  drives,  through  the  medium  of  the  bevel 
gears  B,  the  spur  gear  A,  which  in  turn  cocks  the  firing 
hammers  as  each  cartridge  is  indexed  to  the  firing  position. 
The  hammers  are  held  cocked  by  the  triggers  G.  These 
triggers  are  carried  on  a  trigger  shaft  H  connected  to  the 
plunger  of  the  solenoid  core  L.  Thus,  as  the  core  L  drops, 
the  trigger  G  is  disconnected  from  the  firing  hammer  and 
one  cartridge  is  exploded.  The  apparatus  can  be  adjusted 
to  provide  for  any  number  of  explosions  at  each  operation. 
After  the  explosion,  the  drum  is  indexed  by  the  weight  to 
the  new  firing  position.  As  soon  as  the  solenoid  core  L  is 
picked  up  the  circuit  controller  F  will  close,  to  permit  the 
semaphore  to  again  clear.  The  controller  contacts  are  in 
timed  relation  to  the  firing  position  of  the  magazine,  through 
the  medium  of  the  gears  and  pinions  on  the  left  hand  ex- 
tremity of  the  shaft  E.  The  shaft  D  is  provided  for  discon- 
necting the  operating  weight  when  it  is  necessary  to  replenish 
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and  reload  the  magazine.    Access  to  the  firing  chambers  is 
provided  through  a  hand  hole  plate  A'. 

The  control  of  the  explosion  of  the  cartridge  so  that  it 
will  occur  only  on  the  passage  of  a  train,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  locomotive  passes  nearest  to  it,  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  contact  on  the  track  relay.  Assuming  that  the 
leading  train — the  train  to  be  protected — is  in  section  B-C, 
The  semaphore  at  A  is  at  caution:  and  as  the  following 
train  reaches  .1  its  leading  wheels,  by  opening  the  track 
relav   at   that  point,   cause  the  semaphore   arm   to  move  to 


the  stop  position  and  also  cause  the  opening  of  a  circuit  to 
the  solenoid  which  controls  the  release  of  the  trigger  that 
causes  the  explosion  of  the  cartridge. 


The  Space  Interval.— It  is  getting  harder  to  railroad 
legislation  through  Congress  now  that  they  have  installed  the 
bloc  system. — Southern   Lumberman. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

D,    C. 

FREIGHT  CAB  LOADING  for  tlic  week  ending  February  18 
showed  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing  week,  according  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  American  Railwaj  Association,  which 
is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  observano  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day as  a  holiday  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  there 
was  a  large  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  1921  and  an  increase  over  1920.  The  total  was 
780,924  cars  as  compared  with  692,007  m  1921  and  772,102 
in  1920.  The  previous  week  the  loading  was  788.412.  In- 
-  as  compared  with  last  year  wen  shown  in  all  districts 
and  in  all  classes  of  commodities  except  coke,  forest  products 
and  ore.  The  principal  increase  was  in  coal  but  large  in- 
is  also  were  shown  in  grain  and  Lrrain  products  and 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight.  The  summary 
i-  given   in  the  table  below. 

I  lie  number  of  surplus  freight  cars  -bowed  another  reduc- 
tion during  the  week  ended  February  15  to  278.481.  which 
was  18.178  less  than  for  the  previous  week  •  >f  the  se  104,513 
were  box  cars  and   112,050  were  coal  wir-. 
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Revenue  Freight  Car  Loadings  to  February  18.  1922 


I.  C.  C.  Orders  Increasing  Intrastate  Rates  Upheld 

Supreme  Court  Says  Effective  Control  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Must  Embrace  Incidental  Control   Over  Intrastate  Rates 


THE  validity;  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission increasing  intrastate  rates  by  the  percentages 
applied  to  interstate  rates  in  Ex  Parte  74  was  com- 
pletely upheld  in  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  on  Monday,  February  27,  in 
tin-  Wisconsin  passenger  fare  case,  followed  by  a  similar 
decision  in  the  New  York  passenger  fare  case.  In  these 
cases  the  state  authorities  had  contested  the  commission's 
orders  advancing  the  intrastate  passenger  fares  to  3.6  cents 
a  mile,  in  spite  of  state  fare  laws  providing  for  a  lower  rate, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  beyond  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mission as  provided  in  the  Transportation  Act.  A  committee 
representing  the  state  railway  commissioners  had  also  at- 
tacked the  constitutionality  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  Sec- 
tion 13  and  Section  15-a,  under  which  the  commission's 
orders  were  issued. 

The  decision  was  based  on  the  broad  ground  that  Congress 
in  the  Transportation  Act  had  undertaken  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate system  of  interstate  commerce  by  providing  that  the 
revenues  should  be  adequate  and  that  Congress,  as  the 
dominant  controller  of  interstate  commerce,  may,  therefore, 
restrain  any  undue  limitation  by  a  state  authority  of  the 
earning  power  of  the  interstate  commerce  system  in  doing 
state  work.  The  disparity  between  state  and  interstate  rates 
which  the  commission  sought  to  remove  was  declared  to  be 
plainly  an  undue,  unreasonable  and  unjust  discrimination 
against  interstate  commerce  "within  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  those  words"  and  the  court  pointed  out  that  the  power  to 
remove  such  discrimination  in  pursuit  of  the  effort  to  provide 
adequate  transportation  service  for  the  country  does  not  con- 
stitute a  centralization  of  authority  over  both  state  and  inter- 
state commerce  but  represents  merely  an  incidental  regulation 
of  state  commerce  upon  occasion  as  part  of  the  regulation  of 
the  agencies  of  interstate  commerce. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  decision  is  that  it  finds  that 
a  "new  power"  was  conferred  upon  the  commission  in  the 
new  law  to  deal  directly  with  discriminator)-  intrastate  rates, 
whereas  many  members  of  Congress  who  were  prominent  in 
the  drafting  of  the  law  have  repeatedly  said  that  they  were 
merely  writing  into  the  law  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  construing  the  original  act  in  the  Shreve- 
port  and  other  cases. 

In  both  of  the  cases  the  state  commissions  had  permitted 
the  increase  of  state  freight  rates  by  the  percentages  applied 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  August  26,  1920, 
to  interstate  traffic  but  had  declined  to  permit  increases  in 
intrastate  passenger  fares  because  of  state  statutes  fixing  the 
rates,  and  in  the  New  York  case,  in  addition,  because  the 
charter  of  the  New  York  Central  fixed  a  rate  of  2  cents  per 
mile  on  its  main  line. 

In  both  cases  the  higher  fares  ordered  by  the  federal 
commission  have  been  in  effect  under  injunctions  issued  by 
federal  district  courts  whose  decisions  are  now  affirmed.  In 
the  Wisconsin  case  it  was  estimated  that  the  difference  in  rev- 
enues resulting  from  the  difference  between  the  state  rate 
and  that  ordered  by  the  commission  amounts  to  $6,000,000 
annually  and  in  the  New  York  case  the  difference  was 
estimated  at  $12,000,000. 

The  opinions  were  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft.  After 
outlining  the  history  and  the  contentions  of  the  opposing 
parties,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
expenses  of  railroad  operation  during  federal  control  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act  to  provide  by  Section 
15-a  for  an  adequate  basis  of  revenues  after  the  return  of 
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the  roads,  he  said  that  there  are  two  questions  for  the  court 
to  decide:  First,  do  the  intrastate  passenger  fares  work 
undue  prejudice  against  persons  in  interstate  commerce  such 
as  to  justify  horizontal  increases  of  all  of  them;  and,  second, 
are  these  intrastate  fares  an  undue  discrimination  against 
interstate  commerce  as  a  whole  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  remove?  He  pointed  out  that  the  orders  in 
these  cases  are  much  wider  than  the  orders  in  the  Shreveport 
and  Illinois  Central  cases.  It  is  also  stated  that  Section  13 
"for  the  first  time  authorized  the  commission  to  deal  directly 
with  intrastate  rates"  when  they  are  unduly  discriminatory 
against  interstate  commerce — "a  power  already  indirectly 
exercised  as  to  persons  and  localities  with  the  approval  of 
this  court  in  the  Shreveport  and  other  cases." 

Transportation  Act  a  New  Departure 

"It  is  manifest,"  the  chief  justice  said,  "that  the  act  made 
a  new  departure.  The  new  measure  imposed  an  affirmative 
duty  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  rates 
and  to  take  other  important  steps  to  maintain  an  adequate 
railway  service  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
expressly  declared  in  Section  15-a  to  be  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  Intrastate  rates  and  the  income  from  them  must 
play  a  most  important  part  in  maintaining  an  adequate  na- 
tional railway  system.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  gross  freight 
receipts  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  from  intrastate 
traffic  and  50  per  cent  of  the  passenger  receipts.  The  ratio 
of  the  gross  intrastate  revenue  to  the  interstate  revenue  is  a 
little  less  than  1  to  3.  If  the  rates  on  which  such  receipts 
are  based  are  to  be  fixed  at  a  substantially  lower  level  than 
in  interstate  traffic,  the  share  which  the  intrastate  traffic  will 
contribute  will  be  proportionately  less.  If  the  railways  are 
to  earn  a  fixed  net  percentage  of  income,  the  lower  the  intra- 
state rates  the  higher  the  interstate  rates  may  have  to  be. 
The  effective  operation  of  the  act  will  reasonably  and  justly 
require  that  interstate  traffic  should  pay  a  fair  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  railway  system. 

Direct  Power  to  Remove  Discrimination  Conferred 
"Section  15-a  confers  no  power  on  the  commission  to  deal 
with  intrastate  rates.  What  is  done  under  that  section  is  to 
be  done  by  the  commission  in  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rates,  that  is,  the  powers  de- 
rived from  previous  amendments  to  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  which  have  never  been  construed  or  used  to  embrace  the 
prescription  of  intrastate  rates.  When  we  turn  to  Paragraph 
4  of  Section  13,  however,  and  find  the  commission  for  the 
first  time  vested  with  the  direct  power  to  remove  any  undue, 
unreasonable  or  unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  dovetail 
relation  between  that  provision  and  the  purpose  of  Sec- 
tion  15-a. 

"If  that  purpose  is  interfered  with  by  a  disparity  of  intra- 
state rates  the  commission  is  authorized  to  end  the  disparity 
by  directly  removing  it  because  it  is  plainly  an  undue,  un- 
reasonable and  unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  those 
words." 

Commerce   Does   Not   Regard   State   Lines 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  order  violated  the  specific 
proviso  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  that  the  commission 
is  not  to  regulate  traffic  wholly  intrastate,  the  court  said : 
"Such  orders  as  to  intrastate  traffic  are  merelv  incidental  to 
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the  regulation  of  interstate  traffic  and  necessar)   to  its 
ciency.    Ihe  effective  coirtro]  <>f  the  one  must  embrace 
control  ewer  the  other  in  view  of  the  blending  of  both  in 
actual  operation.    The  same  rails  and  the  same  cars  carry 
both.   The  same  men  conduct  them    Commerce  is  a  unil   ind 
•t  regard  state  lines,  and  while  under  the  constitution 
interstate  and  intrastate  commerce  arc  ordinarily  subject  to 
regulation  by  different  sovereignties,  yet  when  they  are   so 
mingled  together  that  the  supreme  authority,  the  nation,  can 
not  exercise  complete  effective  control  over  interstate  com- 
merce without  incidental   regulation  of  intrastate  commerce 
such   i m  idental   regulation   is  not  an   invasion  of  state  au- 
thority or  a  violation  of  the  proviso." 

No  Doubt  as  to  Constitutionality 

It  was  stated  that  counsel  tor  the  appellant  in  the  YVis- 
consin  case  had  not  contested  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bul  thai  counsel  fur  tin  state  commissions  who  had 
been  permitted  to  file  a  brief  amicus  curiae  had  done  mi.  <  >n 
this  point  the  court  said  that  the  principles  laid  down  In  this 
court  in  the  Minnesota,  Shreveport,  Illinois  Central  and 
analagous  cases  "we  think  leave  no  room  for  discussion  on 
oint.  Congress  in  it-  control  of  interstate  commerce 
is  ~ii  king  in  the  Transportation  Act  to  make  the  system  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  countrj  by  securing  for  it  a  reason- 

isatory  return  for  all  the  work  it  docs.  Tin 
are  seeking  to  use  that  same  system  for  intrastate  traffic. 
That  entails  large  duties  and  expenditures  on  an  interstate 
commerce  system  which  may  burden  it  unless  compensation 
i-  received  for  the  intrastate  business  reasonably  propor- 
tionate to  that  for  the  interstate  business 

"Congress  as  the  dominant  controller  of  interstate  com- 
merce may,  therefore.  reMriit  undue  limitation  of  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  interstate  commerce  system  in  doing  state 
work.  The  affirmative  power  of  Congress  in  developing  in 
terstate  comn  cies  is  clear.    In  such  development  it 

can  impose  any  reasonable  conditions  on  a  state's  use  of  an 
interstate  carrier  for  intrastate  commerce  it  deems  necessar) 
or  desirable.  This  is  because  of  the  supremacy  of  the' 
national   power  in   the  field. 

"It  i>  said  our  conclusion  gives  the  commission   unified 
control   of   interstate  and   intrastate  commerce.    It   is  only 

tl    it    of    maintaining   efficient    regulation   of 

interstati  commerce  under  the  paramount  power  of  Congress, 
not  involve  general  regulation  of  intrastate-  commerce 
"The  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
this  regard  should  be  directed  to  substantial  disparity  which 
operates  as  a  real  discrimination  against  and  obstruction  to 
interstate  commerce  and  must  leave  appropriate  discretion  to 
te  authorities  to  deal  with  intrastate  ran-  as  between 
themselves  on  the  general  level  which  the  Interstate  Com 
I  d  to  be  fair  to  interstate  i  am 

Discussing  thi  '    blanket    iii 

in     rate--     in     particular     localities,     where,     bv     dlSCOU 
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commissions  were  present  in  court  when  the  decision  was 
read.  The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  has 
ailed  a  meeting  for  Saturday.  March  I,  to  consider  its  action 
on  the  Capper  and  other  bills  in  the  light  of  the  Supreme 
( lourt's  ilea  ision. 


Valuation  Bill  Passed  by  Senate 

Wash  i  m  D    C 

Tin  Sivui  on  February  23  passed  the  bill  introduced 
Qatar  Cummins,  at  the  request  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce-  Commission  and  the  state  commissioners,  to 
eliminate  from  the  valuation  act  thi  requirement  that  the 
commission  ascertain  and  report  "separate!)  the  original  and 
i  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase  in 
iriginal  cost  or  present  value"  of  railroad 
lands.  I  1  n  re-  was  practically  no  debate  on  the  bill,  but 
Senator  Cummins  had  devoted  an  hour  or  so  to  an  explana- 
i  lb  explained  that  the  commission  had  held  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  land  holding-  of  the  railroads  but  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  in  the-  Kansas  City  Southern  case 
that  the  road  must  comply  with  the  law.  although  in  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  the  court  held  that  to  estimate-  what 
would  be  tin-  actual  cost  of  acquiring  the  right-of-way  if  the 
railroad  wire  not  there  "is  to  indulge-  in  mere-  speculation.'' 
Senator  Cummin-  said  that  it  i>  estimated  that  land  con- 
stitutes about  12'j  per  cent  of  the  railway  property,  or  ap- 
proximately S_\0()0,000,000  and  that  if  this  were  doubled  by 
the  application  of  a  multiple,  the  additional  6  per  cent  return 
the  public  would  be-  expected  to  pa)  would  amount  to  SI  Jo. 
000,000  a  year.  lb-  showed,  however,  that  since  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  decision  the  commission  has  been  reporting  a 
figure  for  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  made  up  by  using 
multiples  ranging  from  0.55  to  2. 

"The  commission  has  practically  compromised  with  the 
railroad  claim  by  adopting  about  one-third  of  the  railro.nl 
demand,"  Senator  Cummins  said,  "bul  even  with  the  addi- 
tions which  are  proposed,  and  which  the  Interstate'  Commerce 
Commission  is  now  pursuing  a-  will  as  it  is  able,  and  if  no 
part  of  the  further  railroad  claim  i-  conceded  anvwhe-re.  we 
will  add  more  than  $2,000,000,000  to  the  value  of  the  rail- 
\.i>  lands  of  the  United  State-,  and  that  means  an  annual 
imposition  upon  tin-  people  in  the-  wa>  of  railway  rates  of  not 
less  than  SI  !0,000,000;  and  if  under  tin-  testimony  which  is 
taken  all  the  while  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  railway  claim  should  hereafter  be  given  further 
consideration,  it  might  add  $4,000,000,000  or  more  to  the 

value  of  the-c  land- 
Mi  position  i-  that  when  the  railwa)  companies  r. 
the  beiielit  of  the  utic.irncil  increment  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
United  State-,  of  which  they  have  beer  in  possession  in  many 
instances  for  more  than  SO  years,  when  rights-of -way  which 
ware  insignificant  in  their  cost  at  tin  time  of  acquisition  have 
upled  and  multiplied  in  main  instances  a  hundred 
turn--.  1  think  they  ought  to  be    o  d  should  not  insist 

that  we  should  not  only  give  them  tin-  benefit  of  the  in.  i 

value-   of    their   propertx    a-    a    whole,    but    that    we   should    at 

tempt  to  ascertain  what  it  could  cost  t..  acquire  b)  condemn  a 

lion  or  purchase  their  particular  right  I  the  present 

moment      lli.it  is  tin-  whole  purpose  of  tin-  amendment.     It 

trike  out  the-  requirement  thai  tin  commission  -hall  find 

the-  1-.  nt  condemn  ition  over  present  value. 

ire  entitled  t"  present  value,  and  l  think  the  commis- 

inn  ought  in  in-  permitl  unhampered  bv  a 

■  if  tins  -oil.  t.e  ascertain,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

law.  what  the  present  value  of  the  land-   t 

ki .1  dial  ■        ■•  t  that  the  commii- 
required  t"   tscertain  thi-  element  of  value  does  not 
iril)  mean  that  it  would  be  included  in  the  final 


G.  R.  S.  Company's  Auto-Manual  Train  Control 

A  System  Which  Retains  All  the  Advantages  of  Visual 
Signals  and  of  the  Enginemen's  Brain 


Tin  DRAWINGS  and  photographic  illustrations  shown  in 
Figs.  1  to  6,  inclusive,  illustrate  the  automatic  train 
control  system  of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany, of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  was  described  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  October  29  last;  but  which  since  that  time  has 
been  improved  in  various  details.  An  essential  element  of 
this  system  is  the  arrangement  for  permitting  the  engineman. 


RECEIVER  TO   OTHER  ENGINE  EQUIPMENT 


PRIMARY  SECONDARY 

COL  COIL 

C 
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TRACK    RELAY ►!■'—'•  I 

Fig.    1 — Inductive    Train    Control 

when  alert  and  watching  for  and  obeying  the  visual  signals, 
to  cut  out  the  automatic  brake-setting  machinery  and  thus 
keep  in  his  own  hands  full  control  of  his  train;  and  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  name  adopted,  "auto-manual  train  con- 
trol." The  cutting  out  device  is  so  arranged  that  the  en- 
gineman must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  fireman,  thus 
insuring  that  it  shall  not  be  used  unless  there  are  two  men 
alive  and  active  on  the  locomotive;  and  the  circuit  breakers 
are  so  combined  in  a  small  box  that  no  cut-out  can  be  con- 


Fig.  2 — Receiver  on  Tender;  Inductor  on  Ties 

tinued  for  a  longer  time  than  ten  seconds;  this  to  thwart  the 
lazy  engineman  who  might  wish  to  cut  out  the  stop  apparatus 
for  a  whole  run.  If  an  engineman  does  allow  his  train  to  be 
automatically  controlled,  it  must  come  to  a  stop  before  the 
control  can  be  released. 

From  a  detailed  account  furnished  by  the  manufacturer, 
we  condense  the  following  description : 

The  means  by  which  control  is  transmitted  from  the  road- 
way to  the  moving  train  is  induction,  employing  the  inductor- 
alternator  principle,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  inductor 
G  is  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  ties  with  the  pole  faces  2*^  in. 


above  the  top  of  the  running  rails.  The  receiver  or  locomo- 
tive element  A  is  carried  on  the  tender  truck  so  that  its  pole 
faces  pass  about  2  in.  above  the  pole  faces  of  the  inductor. 
On  one  leg  of  die  receiver  is  placed  a  primary  coil  D  fed 
from  a  storage  batter}-.  A  secondary  coil  £  on  the  other  leg 
of  the  receiver  includes  in  its  circuit  a  storage  batten-  and  a 
relay  H.  The  magnetic  flux  in  the  secondary  coil,  remaining 
constant  in  amount,  keeps  the  flow  of  current  through  the 
relay  likewise  constant  and  holds  the  relay  contacts  closed. 
This  is  the  normal  condition  on  the  locomotive.  When,  how- 
ever, it  passes  a  control  point,  if  the  circuit  of  the  choke  coil 
G  is  open,  the  inductor,  partially  completing  the  magnetic 
circuit  of  the  receiver,  will  cause  a  large  change  of  magnetic 
flux  within  coil  £,  which  in  turn  will  result  in  a  sufficient 
variation  of  current  to  open  the  relay.  The  relay,  when  open, 
causes  a  brake  application. 

If,  as  the  locomotive  passes,  the  circuit  of  coil  G  is  closed 


Fig.  3 — Reset  Key,  Battery  Switch  and  Relays 

(by  the  track  relay  of  the  track  section  to  which  this  control 
applies)  this  coil  will  then  act  as  a  choke,  preventing  the 
magnetic  flux  from  varying  materially  in  the  secondary  coil 
of  the  receiver;  the  engine  relay  will  not  be  opened  and  the 
train  will  not  be  stopped. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coil  on  the  inductor  is  never  sup- 
plied with  energy;  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  the  in- 
ductor effective  to  stop  a  train  is  the  opening  of  this  no-bat- 
tery circuit.  Thus  is  avoided  all  trouble  or  expense  to  pro- 
vide a  roadside  current-supply  for  train-control  purposes. 
The  inductor  is  of  course  uninfluenced  by  sleet,  snow,  water, 
etc.,  and  is  not  affected  by  stray  magnetic  fields  from  passing 
electric  locomotives  or  current  in  the  propulsion  rails.  It  is 
on  an  oak  foundation  with  a  manganese  steel  cap  on  the  top. 
The  manganese  steel,  being  fairly  non-magnetic,  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  function  of  the  inductor. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  inductor  and  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
is  fitted  in  between  the  projecting  springs  and  journal  box  of 
the  truck  frame  of  the  tender.  It  is  adjustable  vertically  to 
compensate  for  wheel  wear.  It  is  resiliently  supported  by  a 
cast  steel  structure  fastened  directly  to  the  truck  frame,  in 
such  manner  that  no  car  springs  intervene  between  it  and  the 
axles. 

The  engine  relay,  Fig.  3,  is  so  housed  and  supported  as  to 
be  immune  to  the  effects  of  locomotive  vibration.  It  has  a 
very  light,  short  armature  mounted  on  jeweled  bearings.  Two 
relays  are  employed,  a  primary  and  a  secondary.  The  pri- 
mary relay,  designed  to  be  especially  rapid  in  action,  takes  a 
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verj  small  amount  of  energy.  The  secondary  relay  need  not 
be  rapid  in  action  and  is  provided  with  heav)  carbon  to  metal 
contacts,  giving  a  wide  break  and  is  capable  of  continuous 
and  satisfactory  handling  of  the  current  taken  by  the  electro- 
pneumatic  valve. 

These  two  relays  are  resiliently  supported  in  an  inner 
housing,  said  housing  being  purposely  made  heavy,  about 
70  lb.  This  inner  housing  being  in  turn  resiliently  supported 
in  the  relay  box  proper,  engine  vibration  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  relays.  The  inner  enclosure  in  addition  pre- 
vents frost  troubles  and  the  accumulation  of  dust  on  the 
relays. 

The  Brake  Setting  Apparatus 

The  brake  setting  apparatus  consists  of  an  electro-pneu- 
matic valve,  controlling  a  cylinder  which  is  directly  connected 
to  the  engineer's  brake  valve  handle  (Fig.  6)  with  a  mechan- 
ism so  designed  that  the  valve  will  automatically  move  to  the 
service  application  position  without  danger  of  jumping  to  the 
emergency  position.  The  engineer  may  at  any  time  put  on 
the  emergency  if  he  so  desires;  or,  by  exerting  heavy  pressure 
against  the  brake  handle,  he  can  modify  an  automatic  brake 
application.  Absence  of  air  permits  a  heavy  coil  spring 
within  the  cylinder  to  move  the  brake  handle  to  the  service 
position.  The  spring  is  so  designed  and  protected  that  even 
if  it  should  break,  it  would  continue  to  operate  reliably. 

A-  before  stated,  the  engineman  who  permits  automatic 
application  of  the  brakes  can  release  them  only  after  the  train 
has  stopped.  The  reset  key,  with  front  and  back  contai 
fixed  on  the  side  of  the  tender  midway  between  the  front  and 
the  back  end.  and  is  so  connected  in  the  circuit  that  if  oper- 
ated following  an  automatic  application  of  the  brakes,  it  will 
restore  the  automatic  control  equipment  to  normal.  If  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  lock  the  key  in  its  release  posi- 
tion  it  would  cause  an   application  of  the  brakes,   it  being 


Fig.   4 — Circuits   of  Auto-Manual   Train   Control 

ry  in  the  pro>  ess  of  restoring  the  BUtOmatii  l  ontrol 
equipment  to  normal,  to  first  push  the  plunger  in  and  then 
allow  it  to  i  ome  !■■■'  k  to  it--  norm  il  position. 

Reversing    Switch    and    Acknowledging    Contactors 

In  order  to  -et  up  the  proper  combination  so  that  tin-  en 
gine  will  not  be  under  control  when  operating  against  the 
current  of  ••  ersing  switch  i^  employed,  and  ar- 

I  tin-  lot  Omotive  or 
tender      This  i-  SO  fixed  that  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the 

utomaticall)   puts  in' mmission  the  equipment  on 

the  right  side  of  the  locomotive,  with  reference  to  tin 

tion  in  which  it  is  moving     Then  I  ii  side 

of  the  1"  omotive. 


To  make  the  system  "auto-manual''  there  is  provided  an 
"acknowledging  contactor"  for  the  engineman  and  also  one 
for  the  fireman.  A  contactor  (  Figs  4  .aid  5  )  has  a  normally 
closed  and  a  normally  open  contact.  The  normally  open 
contact  is  closed  when  tin-  lever  is  depressed,  and  when  closed 
it  prevents  a  brake  application.  The  normally  closed  con- 
tact is  controlled  by  a  time  mechanism  so  that  it  will  open 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  seconds,  thus  making  it  useless  for  en- 
gineman or  fireman  to  attempt  to  tie  or  lock  the  lever  down. 
Ten  seconds  represents  about  900  ft.  of  train  travel  at  60 
miles  an  hour. 

The  two  acknowledging  contactors  are  connected  in  series, 
so  that  the  engineman  and  the  fireman   must  operate  them 


Automatic    Cylinder    on     Brake    Valve    and    Acknowledging 
Contactors 

simultaneously,  in  order  to  forestall  an  application  of  the 
:*rake~.  Tile  fireman's  lever  i>  under  tlu  left  window  sill  and 
engineman's  under  the  right  window  sill.  To  the  objection 
that   the   fireman's  duties   would  prevent   him   from  operating 

tin-  contactor  it  is  replied  that  he  need  onh  acknowledge 
restrictive  signals;  and  on  most  railroads  he  i>  required  to 

.all  signals,   both   favorable  and  ,ul\ 

Current  Supply  and  Speed  Control 

I  i  urrent  supply  for  the  automatic  train  control  equip- 
ment on  the  locomotive  may  be  taken  from  the  turbo-generator 
direct  or  from  ,i  >torage  batten-  independently  charged  or 
from  a  storage  battery  of  smaller  capacity  Boated  across  flw 
turbo-generator  ami  provided  with  the  usual  reverse  current 
relay  to  prevent  in  discharge  in  case  the  turbo-gen 
voltage  should   fall  unduly.     There  are  required  about  25 

watts  Continuously  while  the  automati,    control   fa  in  ett.  \ 

cut  OUt  switch  is  placed  in  the  rel.i\  box  SO  that  the  hatterv 
'  urrent     may     be    cut     off    when     the     locomotive    is    out    of 

i  ommission 

fnis  system  readily  provides  for  permitting  a  train  to  move 
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up  to  a  stop  signal  without  an  automatic  application  of  the 
brakes  and  without  the  use  of  acknowledging  contactors,  by 
the  use  of  inductors  placed  along  the  road  in  combination 
with  a  time  mechanism  on  the  locomotive,  the  whole  so 
organized  that  if  a  train  passes  from  one  inductor  to  the  next 
with  speed  sufficiently  reduced,  no  brake  application  will 
take  place.     Upon  reaching  the  second  inductor,  the  time 


mechanism  will  again  haw  closed  its  circuit  so  that  it  would 
not  cause  a  brake  application.  This  speed  control  arrange- 
ment is  exceedingly  flexible  and  comparatively  simple,  in- 
volving the  same  kind  of  parts  as  would  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  an  automatic  stop,  except  that  the  time  contactors 
are  added.  Speed  restrictions  are  instantly  removed  when, 
and  if  the  signal  ahead  -hows  a  more  favorable  indication.. 


New  Rules  for  Express  Employees  Announced 

Overtime  Provisions  Changed — "Split  Tricks"  Authorized  in 
Revised  Code  Governing  Working  Conditions 


Am w  code  of  rules  to  govern  the  working  conditions 
of  employees  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany was  announced  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on 
February  25.  Included  in  the  new  "national  agreement"  are 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  after  the  ninth 
hour  of  continuous  service  instead  of  after  the  eighth  hour, 
the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  to  employees  in  train 
service  after  270  hours  per  month  instead  of  after  240  hours 
and  for  the  working  of  "split  tricks"  where  such  work  can 
be  performed  within  a  spread  of  12  hours.  The  new  rules 
became  effective  on  March  1. 

The  national  agreement  with  the  employees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Express  Company,  formed  during  federal  con- 
trol, contained  95  rules.  The  Labor  Board's  decision 
contains  17  rules  of  which  eight  are  reproductions  of  corre- 
sponding rules  in  the  national  agreement,  one  is  a  new  rule 
governing  the  effective  date,  etc.,  of  the  decision,  seven  are 
revisions  of  corresponding  rules  of  the  national  agreement 
and  two  are  reproductions  of  old  rules  with  but  little  modifi- 
cation. 

Because  the  express  company  and  its  employees  agreed 
upon  practically  all  of  the  rules  governing  seniority,  disci- 
pline and  grievances,  and  leave  of  absence,  the  Board  re- 
manded these  subjects  to  the  interested  parties  for  settlement. 
In  addition,  the  decision  adds  that  "the  Labor  Board  believes 
that  certain  other  subject  matters  now  regulated  by  the  rules 
of  the  agreement  between  the  employees  and  the  carrier  effec- 
tive February  15,  1920,  may  not  be  covered  in  all  localities 
by  rules  of  general  application,  and  require  further  consider- 
ation by  the  parties  directly  concerned."  The  rules  thus  re- 
manded to  the  parties  directly  concerned  total  76,  including 
the  rules  of  seniority,  discipline  and  grievances  and  leave 
of  absence.  ' 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  by  the  Board  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Rules  39  and  90  of  the  national  agreement  provide  for 
the  granting  of  transportation  to  committees  of  employees 
handling  grievances  and  to  employees  and  those  dependent 
upon  them  for  support.  In  the  new  code,  that  portion  of 
Rule  39  and  all  of  Rule  90  containing  these  provisions  are 
eliminated. 

The  new  ruling  covering  intermittent  service  and  giving 
the  express  company  the  right  to  employ  men  on  "split 
tricks"  without  punitive  payments,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  rule  recently  given  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  firemen  and 
oilers  and  reproduced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  28 
(page  277).  Under  this  new  ruling,  employees  may  be 
used  for  eight  hours  of  intermittent  service  within  a  1 2-hour 
spread. 

Under  the  national  agreement  "split  tricks"  could 
be  worked  only  where  five  or  less  employees  were  assigned 
at  the  smaller  agencies. 

Rule  54  of  the  expressmen's  national  agreement  provided 


for  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  after  the  eighth  hour. 
The  corresponding  rule  of  the  new  code  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pro-rata  rates  for  the  ninth  hour  and  punitive  over- 
time thereafter.  In  addition,  the  method  of  computing  over- 
time for  monthly  rated  employees,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
old  Rule  54,  is  eliminated  in  the  new  ruling. 

Under  Rule  66  of  the  national  agreement,  express  em- 
ployees in  train  service  were  paid  time  and  one-half  overtime 
for  all  work  performed  above  240  hours  per  month.  The  new 
rule  on  this  point  provides  for  the  payment  of  pro-rata 
rates  for  service  in  excess  of  240  hours  per  month  and  for 
time  and  one-half  for  service  in  excess  of  270  hours  per 
month. 

The  same  provisions  were  made  for  relief,  substitute  and 
extra  train  service  employees  in  Rule  73  of  the  national 
agreement  and  the  comparable  rule  of  the  new  code  has  been 
changed  to  conform  with  the  new  Rule  66.  In  addition, 
Rule  73  provided  that  employees  in  train  service  performing 
extra  work  not  in  place  of  any  regular  messenger  and  paid 
no  stated  salary  should  be  paid  50  cents  per  hour  and  helpers 
40  cents  per  hour.  These  rates  of  pay  are  raised  in  the  new 
code  to  60  cents  and  50  cents  per  hour,  respectively. 

In  providing  for  the  payment  of  employees  called  to  pro- 
tect a  route  other  than  their  own,  Rule  74  of  the  national 
agreement  provided  that; 

"Compensation  for  time  so  occupied  shall  be  paid  on  following 
basis :  For  the  first  eight  hours  pro-rata,  time  thereafter  at  time 
and  one-half  time  applied  to  each  trip.  (There  will  be  a  minimum, 
allowance  of  two  hours  at  time  and  one-half  time  for  two  hours' 
work  or  less.  If  time  exceeds  two  hours  but  is  less  than  eight 
hours,  the  bonus  of  one  hour  will  continue  up  to  and  including 
the  seventh  hour)." 

The  new  ruling  on  this  point  provides  that  "compensation 
for  time  so  occupied  shall  be  paid  for  on  the  minute  basis; 
at  pro-rata  rates  with  a  minimum  allowance  of  three  hours.' 
pay  for  two  hours'  work  or  less." 

The  minimum  meal  period  of  30  minutes  provided  for  in 
Rule  48  of  the  national  agreement  is  changed  in  the  new 
code  to  20  minutes. 

Rule  55  of  the  national  agreement  pertaining  to  punitive 
payments  for  calls  to  perform  work  not  continuous  with  the 
regular  work  period,  is  changed  so  that  the  provisions  of  this 
rule  apply  to  such  calls  either  before  or  after  the  regular 
work  period. 

The  wording  of  Rule  1  relative  to  the  scope  of  the  rules 
has  also  been  changed  slightly  but  its  effect  will  be  virtually 
the  same. 

Included  among  the  rules  of  the  national  agreement  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  are  those  covering  pay- 
ments for  reporting  and  not  used,  the  eight-hour  day,  fixing 
and  changing  starting  time,  Sunday  and  holiday  work, 
monthly  assignment  of  employees  in  train  service,  overtime 
for  fractional  parts  of  a  month  of  employees  in  train  service 
and  the  payment  of  train  service  employees  in  short  turn- 
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around  service.     In  addition  j>ortion>  of  M-vi-r.il  other  rules 

are  reproduced  unchanged  in  the  new  code. 

Similar  rules  relating  to  overtime  payments  for  calls  and 
monthlv  assignment  and  overtime  rates  for  train  service  em- 
ployees were  also  announced  by  the  Board  to  apply  to  the 
Southeastern  Express  Company. 

The  questions  of  working  rules  and  wages  for  yardmasters 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  outcome  of  conferences 
now  being  held  between  the  carriers  and  their  train  service 
employees  according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Labor  Board. 
Accordingly  no  new  rules  to  govern  the  working  conditions 
of  these  employees  will  be  announced  at  this  time  nor  will  the 
organi/ed  yardmasters  be  a  party  to  the  wage  reduction  hear- 
ings which  will  begin  on  March  6 


Rules  for  Supervisors  of 

Mechanics  Announced 

ANOTHER  NEW  code  of  rules  governing,  in  this  case, 
the  working  conditions  of  employees  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of  Railroad 
Supervisors  of  Mechanics,  was  announced  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  on  February  28.  The  new  rules,  which  are 
reproduced  in  full  below,  apply  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Chicago  Terminal;  the  Boston  &  Maine;  the  Colorado  & 
Southern;  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern;  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines, 
including  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western,  the  Houston 
Belt  &  Terminal,  the  New  Iberia  &  Northern,  the  New  Or- 
leans, Texas  &  Mexico,  the  Orange  &  Northwestern  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico;  the  St.  Louis  Southwest!  rn, 
the  Southern  Pacific  (Pacific  System).  They  are  effec- 
tive  March    1. 

I  he  new  rules  are  as  follows: 

Rule    1      The   term   "supervisor    of   mechanics"   as   hereinafter 

used    shall   be  understood  to  include  all  foremen  below  the  rank 

neral   foreman  supervising  mechanics  in  the  maintenance  of 

equipment  department.  ,      .        ,       ■  -.-    .      u  h 

Rule   2.     All   supervisors   of  mechanics,    herein   specified,   shall 

he  compensated  on  a  monthly  salary  basis. 

}  To  determine  the  daily  basis  tor  all  employees  herein 
specified,  multiply  by  twelve  the  regular  monthly  rate  (exclusive 
of  compensation  for  extra  service),  and  divide  the  '-nit  by  the 
number  of  days  in  a  year  that  service  has  been  customarily  per 

Rule  4      Monthly    salaried   supervisors   of   mechanics   shall   be 

required  t..  remain  on  duty  only  a  sufficient  length  of  time  after 

oft  of  mechanics  they  sup.  ompleted  their  tour 

l>ropcrlv   turn  over   the   work   to  their  successors,  if 

,,„   a    |  ,n;   or    if   not    on   a   relief  position   to   see  that 

t:,rrr  and  ih.it  everything  is  in  proper  place 

and  o  ,,         ,            •    j 

ruj,,  uues  will  not  t>                      report 

for    work   on    Sund  'bey   have    supervisory   duties   to 

ding  i  conference  in  the  interest  of  the 

Rule  6     Supervisors  of  mechanics  who  e  toui  ol  dutj  consists 

week,  will  l>e  granted  two  d  month, 

a  the  supervisoi  ;   to  have  two 

iff   each    month,    he    will 

dition  to  the  regular  monthb  i 
Rule  7     There  will  he  no  deduction  in  the  compensation  of 
(upervisori  of  mechanics  on  account  of  shops  working 

h     The  entering  of  employees  m  thi  cupicd 

■    changing   ,!  ttion   or    woi  I 

■ 
ni  than  i .  ; 

')      When  a  new   posll 

■■on.  ,,f  simil 

■ 
I   ■ 

lired  '■•  leave 
which  will  I 

le  away 

■  '   I 


pendent   upon  them  for  support   will  be  given  same  consideration 
in    granting    free    transportation    as    is    granted    other   employees 

Rule  13.  In  tilling  vacancies  or  new  positions,  supervisors  of 
mechanics  senior  in  the  service  employed  on  a  division  or  terminal 
making  written  application  for  such  position,  shall  be  granted 
preference  where  ability  is  conceded:  the  superintendent  or  master 
mechanic  to  be  the  judge. 

Rule  14.  When  a  position  held  by  a  supervisor  of  mechanics 
is  abolished,  advance  notice  thereof  will  be  given,  and  so  far  as 
the  management  is  concerned,  he  may  resume  his  seniority  in 
the  craft  from  which  he  was  promoted. 

Rule  IS.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  suitable  employment 
for  supervisors  of  mechanics  who  have  given  long  and  faithful 
service  and  have  become  unable,  on  account  of  age  or  infirmity. 
to  handle  their  present  position- 
Rule  16.  In  case  a  supervisor  of  mechanics  accepts  an  official 
position  with  the  carrier,  or  a  salaried  position  as  a  representative 
of  the  employees,  he  will  retain  all  seniority  rights  as  provided 
for  in  Rules   13  and   14. 

Rule  17.  This  agreement  shall  be  effective  as  of  March  1. 
1922,  and  shall  continue  in  effect  until  it  is  changed  as  provided 
herein  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920. 
Rule  18.  Should  either  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  desire 
to  revise  or  modify  these  rules.  30  days'  written  advance  notice, 
containing  the  proposed  changes,  shall  be  given  and  conferences 
-hall  be  held  immediately  on  the  expiration  of  said  notice  unless 
another  date  is  mutually  agreed  upon 

The  new  rules  are  to  apply  to  each  of  the  above-named 
carriers  "except  in  such  instances  as  any  particular  carrier 
may  have  agreed  with  its  employee-  upon  any  one  or  more 
of  such  rules,  in  which  case  the  rule  or  rules  agreed  upon 
*  *  *  shall  apply  *  *  *." 

Referring  to  certain  rules  proposed  by  the  employees,  the 
i lei  isioB  says: 

The  Board  has  eliminated  proposed  rules  relative  to  classification 

lops,  classification  of  supervisors  of  mechanics,  and  duties 
required  in  case  of  industrial  disputes.  These  rules  shall  cease 
and  terminate,  except  in  such  instances  as  any  particular  carrier 
may  have  agreed  or  may  hereafter  agree  with  its  employees  upon 
.my  one  or  more  of  such  rules,  in  which  case  the  rule  or  rules 
agreed  upon  by  the  carrier  and  its  employees  shall  apply  on 
-aid  road. 

All  rules  regarding  the  subject  of  discipline  and  grievance- 
are  left  to  the  carriers  and  their  employees  for  adjustment, 
the  decision  stating  that  a  "substantial  number  of  the  .  ar- 
riers  and  their  employees  have  agreed  Upon  the  major  parr 
of  these  rules.    The  Board  also  adds: 

The  Labor  Board  believes  that  certain  other  subject  matters 
may  not  be  covered  in  all  localities  by  rules  of  general  application 
and  require  further  consideration  by  the  parties  directly  concerned 

Similarly  the  questions  of  vacations  and  sick  leaves  with 
pay  are.  according  to  the  terms  of  this  decision,  remanded 
to  the  carriers   ind  the  employees  '■  r  settlement 


Correction 

In  nit  correspondence  between  \\  II  Chandler,  president 
of  the  National  Industrial  TYaffii  league  and  Thomas 
De  \\  in  Cuyler  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
executives,  reproduced  in  the  Railway  Ige  of  February  25. 
187,  Mr  Cuyler  is  quoted  as  stating  that  "when  the 
Railroad  Labor  Hoard  announced  its  revision  of  the  shop 
■  rafts  agreement,  it  informally  estimate, l  that  tin-  revision 
would  probably  enable  the  railroad-  to  save  $300,000,000." 
I  his  should  have  been  $50,000 


Tin    I'm,  mm  81    N'oktm    WESTERN    has    isked   lor  a   permanent 
injunction    to    restrain    the    Minnesota    Railroad    and 

from    enforcing     what     is    known    as    the 
hed     law"    of    that    State  !  Jcen     under 

inent  by  the  District  Court  ai  Minneapolis.  ,,n  Febrtarj 
hetfnied  to  •  on  Septem- 

ber  1.   requires  railroads   to  build   sheds    for   the  protection  of  car 
rcpaii 


Lou>iSfCiJkitig   Telephone  Rcce 


Dispatching  Circuits 


The  Telephone   in  Trunk   Line   Railroad   Service* 


A  Discussion  of  the  Use  of  Long  Distance  and  Dispatching 
Circuits  on  the  New  York  Central 


Telegraph  anc 


By  Stanley  Rhoads 
Telephone  Engineer,  New  York  Central  Lines 


Thk  USE  of  commercial  telephones  in  railroad  service 
began  about  1890,  but  the  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated lines,  such  as  dispatching  and  message  lines,  were 
introduced  late  in  1907.  The  telephone  service  on  nearly  all 
railroads  is  supervised  by  the  telegraph  department  although 
at  present  the  telephone  outweighs  the  telegraph  in  impor- 
tance on  many  railroads. 

The  expense  of  the  telephones  in  railroad  service  is  a  quite 
appreciable  item  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  a  road,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
cost  of  the  rented  telephone  service  is  between  $7,000,000 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  railroads  of  the  country.  This  in- 
cludes the  rental  of  the  telephones  and  switchboards,  together 
with  the  salaries  of  the  operators,  but  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  maintenance  or  the  annual  charges  on  the  railroad- 
owned  long-distance  lines,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
from  the  costs  for  other  wires.  The  New  York  Central  Lines 
costs  for  telephone  rentals,  toll  calls  and  operators'  wages 
total  over  $800,000  a  year  in  normal  times. 

There  are  9,500  rented  telephones  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  of  which  5,500  are  connected  to  116  private 
branch  switchboards,  which  require  250  operators;  the  re- 
maining 4,000  telephones  are  on  direct  exchange  lines.  Each 
rented  telephone  costs  close  to  $100  a  year  for  rent,  operator's 
wages,  toll  calls  and  measured  service,  although  the  nominal 
rental  on  the  bill  of  the  commercial  telephone  company  may 
be  but  $3.60  a  year.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  rail- 
roads probably  use  more  telephones  than  any  other  industry 
in  the  country. 

To  give  service  over  private  lines  of  the  railroads  to  the 
intermediate  towns  where  no  railroad  exchange  is  maintained, 
a  semi-local  telephone  line  is  provided  on  some  railroads, 
with  rented  telephones  connected  at  these  towns,  so  that  tin- 
division  headquarters  switchboard  can  be  called  directlv.  or 
can  call  these  stations  for  such  business  as  arranging  Pull- 
man reservations,  obtaining  freight  or  ticket  tariffs,  etc.  It 
is  not  as  yet  economical  for  all  stations  to  be  connected  to 
such  railroad  semi-local  lines  because  the  present  rental  rate 

•Abstract  of  :i   paper  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 


on  the  telephones  for  such  use  is  so  high  that  it  is  prohibitive. 

One  switchboard  operator  can  usually  handle  about  75 
local  telephones  on  a  railroad  private  branch  exchange,  al- 
though if  the  lines  are  very  bus)-,  25  may  be  all  that  can  be 
handled.  Two  long  distance  lines  may  give  one  operator 
enough  to  do  if  the  lines  are  busy  and  the  conversations  are 
short,  for  some  time  is  required  to  make  the  record  of  the 
call.  Five  long  lines  are  about  all  that  one  operator  can 
handle  even  if  their  load  is  light. 

Telephone  repeaters  are  an  important  and  indispensable 
adjunct  to  railroad  long  distance  telephone  service.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  service  for  distances  as  great  as  New 
York  to  Chicago  with  practicable  sizes  of  wire,  without 
them.  The  repeaters  are  rented  from  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  it  is  probably  betraying  no  secret 
to  say  that  they  cost  $1,200  each  a  year. 

Economy    of    Railroad-Owned    Long    Distance   Lines 

Telephone  service  from  New  York  to  Chicago  over  the 
commercial  telephone  lines  costs  about  $5.80  for  the  first 
three  minutes  and  $1.90  for  each  additional  minute,  for 
particular  party  calls,  such  as  railroad  officers  make,  and 
based  upon  the  average  length  of  calls  on  the  New  York 
Central  between  these  points,  the  cost  would  be  more  than 
$10  a  call.  This  road  has  at  the  present  time  an  average  of 
32  calls  a  day  over  the  railroad  line  between  New  York  and 
Chicago,  averaging  3.75  minutes  each.  At  commercial  rates 
these  calls  would  cost  $231  a  day,  or  S70,b86  in  a  year  of 
306  business  days.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  interest  on 
$1,178,100  at  six  per  cent.  A  line  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  at  present  prices  would  cost  about  $300  a  mile,  or 
approximately  $300,000.  The  interest  on  this  at  six  per  cent 
would  be  $18,000;  consequently  the  railroad  line  is  eco- 
nomical, giving  about  $70,000  in  service  at  a  cost  of  $18,000 
a  year. 

At  Cleveland  the  line  is  cut  through  to  Chicago  only  while 
the  connections  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  up.  burins; 
the  remainder  of  the  time  the  line  is  used  locally  east  and 
west  from  Cleveland.  The  sum  of  the  through  and  local 
service  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  through  circuit  for  the 
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full  eight-hour  day.  Therefore,  the  line  is  worth  four  times 
use  it  is  cut  through  to  Chicago  only  one-fourth 
of  the  time  for  the  32  rails  a  day.  making  the  total  circuit 
value  four  times  $70,006  or  $280,T)00  a  year,  nearly  enough 
to  pay  for  the  line  each  year. 

Another  way  to  state  the  conclusion  is  that  more  calls 
can  be  handled  for  the  same  money  over  railroad-owned  long 
distance  lines  than  over  commercial  lines.  Many  important 
matters  will  be  delayed  or  valuable  opportunities  lost  if  rail- 
road officials  depend  on  commercial  service  because  it  is 
well-known  that  the  number  of  commercial  calls  will  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  by  the  fear  of  the  large  toll  bills. 

Telephones  for  Service  With  the  Public 

The  public  make-  considerable  use  of  the  telephone  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  time  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  passenger  tram-  and  rates  of  fare.  This  demand 
has  become  so  large  at  the  big  terminals  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  special  equipment  to  take  care  of  it.  A 
special  twelve-position  switchboard  is  provided  for  this  use 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Telephone  requests  for 
Pullman  reservations  have  also  increased  at  the  large  cities. 
until  special  switchboards  are  required  for  this  service. 

Several  railroads  make  use  of  automatic  telephones  at  loca- 
tions where  operating  conditions  warrant  the  separate  pri- 
vately-owned plant.  The  Illinois  Central  has  an  extensive 
system  in  Chicago,  while  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has 
several  installations.  The  New  York  Central  Line-  haw 
two.  one  on  the  Michigan  Central  at  Detroit  and  one  at  New 
York  City. 

Message  Telephones 

There  are  at  present  48  selector  message  telephone  circuits 
on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  with  1,464  selectors.  These 
message  circuits  are  like  train  dispatching  circuits  in  their 
equipment  and  are  used  as  dispatching  circuits  when  the 
latter   fail. 

Therefore    some    railroad-    call     them    emergency    dis 
patching    circuits.      If    is    standard    practice    to    place    an 
operator  on  them  at  the  division  office,  who  does  the  ringing 
for  other  stations  and  who  is  called  the  monitor. 

Messages  are  handled  on  these  circuits  about  the  same  as 
on  telegraph  circuit-  insofar  as  symbols,  form  and  sequeno 
of  film"  time,  date,  address,  text,  signature  and  operators' 
signatt  '•  It  i-  difficult  to  eliminate  conver 
ich  circuits  but  such  use  is  nol  encouraged 
If  the  railroad  i-  on  the  iplete  telephone  basis,  all  rail- 
road m  nd  from  waj  stations  are  handled  on  these 
circuits  Messages  are  handled  just  about  twice  as  fast  by 
telephone  as  by  telegraph,  according  to  our  experience. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  chief  trunk  line 
railroads  will  be  on  the  complete  telephone  basis  on  their 
main  lines  at  least.  Even  on  divisions  where  the  ti  I 
i-  still  used  for  message  work  and  the  telephone  for  dis- 
patch i  rators  make  so  little  use  <>f  the  tel 
that  tii  ce,  and  object  to  the  use 
;raph. 

Nine-Hour  Law  Forced   Adoption  of  Telephones 

,f  the  adoption  of  the  telephone  f"r  train 

di-patr  him'  of  J  907  which 

limited  the  hour-  of  service  "f  telegraph  operators  to  nine 

hour  il  the  actual  work  performed,   Theunlooked 

I  highly  profitable  result  was  that  il  more 

work  :    l''1,  bin"    tin m    by    tele 

in    man  on  tie 

nile,  ted    o  in'  ed 

|l    1    to  extend  - 
I,  or  to 

■aids     There 


of  the  telephone  for  train  orders  but  experience  soon  caused 
this  to  disappear.  The  results  during  15  years  of  service 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions  is  the  positive  and  conclusive 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  telephone  for  this  use. 

There  are  two  telephone  train  dispatching  circuits  on  the 
New  York  Central  at  New  York,  on  which  no  one  wears 
a  head-receiver,  loud  speaking  telephones  being  provided 
at  the  dispatcher's  offices  and  at  all  the  way  stations.  Each 
circuit  i>  about  30  miles  long  with  12  stations.  One  extends 
to  Harmon  and  the  other  to  North  White  Plains.  There  is 
so  much  traffic  in  this  territory  that  the  operators  along  the 
line  would  have  to  wear  the  receivers  all  the  time  if  the 
head  band  type  were  provided.  Trains  pass  the  stations  at 
such  close  interval-  at  certain  times  of  the  day  that  it  is 
necessary  to  report  their  passing  time  to  the  dispatcher  by 
the  quarter  minute. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  has  furnished  a  vacuum 
tube  type  of  loud  speaking  telephone  for  the  dispatcher  on 
the  Harmon  circuits.  Selectors  would  be  too  slow  for  such 
eircuits.  as  it  is  necessary  that  all  stations  hear  what  is  said 
and  in  this  respect  loud  speaking  telephones  are  the  only 
kind  that  can  compete  with  Morse  telegraph,  which  of  course 
can  be  heard  at  all  stations  all  the  time. 

An  important  factor  in  economical  railroad  operation  is 
the  outlying  telephone.  One  method  is  to  run  separate  lines 
from  the  block  stations  to  the  outlying  swit,  he-,  where  booths 
or  pole  boxes  are  provided.  The  train  crew-  use  these  tele- 
phones to  tell  the  block  operators  when  their  trains  are  in 
the  siding,  clear  of  the  main  track.  Other  railroads  connect 
these  telephones  directly  to  the  dispatching  circuit  and  use 
them  at  closed  stations,  or  at  stations  closed  part  of  the  day, 
as  well  as  at  switches.  Thus  the  conductors  have  direct 
communication  with  the  dispatcher,  which  permits  giving 
train  orders  direct  to  the  conductors  without  the  intervention 
of  a  third  part}' — the  operator — and  would  seem  to 
the  chance  for  error.  It  also  places  the  responsibility  upon 
an  employee — the  conductor — who  has  hail  long  sen 
well  versed  in  the  operating  rules  and  is  consequently  more 
to  be  trusted  than  newly  employed  operators  who  may  in 
many  cases  be  young  and   inexperienced  persons. 


Fire,  of  Unknown   Origin,  at  the  ear  shops  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa   IV,   in   Chicago    (West   38th   street  and    South 
d  two   freight  oars  on  February 
25.    Estimated  loss  including  part  of  a  ear  repair  shed.  $05,000. 


1 1. nulling    Coal    in    England 


Chilean  Railways'  Electric  Passenger  Locomotives 

Two  Types   Provided  for   Express  and   Passenger   Service — 
Express  Locomotives  Will  Use  Regenerative  Braking 


AroTAl  of  39  electric  locomotives  are  to  be  supplied  to 
the  Chilean  State  Railways  in  the  contract  which 
provides  for  electrifying  the  section  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso.  This  includes  6  express  passenger  locomotives, 
1 1  for  local  passenger  service,  1 5  for  road  freight  service 
and  7  switchers. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  Errazuriz,  Simpson  &:  Com- 
pany, a  Chilean  firm,  and  all  electrical  equipment  will  be 
furnished  by  the  YVestinghouse  Electric  International  Com- 
pany. Conditions  which  must  be  met  and  the  manner  in 
which  electric  traction  will  be  used  to  meet  these  conditions 
were  described  in  an  article  in  the  January  21,  1922,  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age,  page  216. 

Express  Passenger  Locomotives 

The  six  electric  locomotives  which  are  being  built  for  ex- 
press passenger  service  will  be  capable  of  hauling  300-ton 
trains  in  either  direction  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
without  the  aid  of  helpers  as  is  now  necessary  with  steam 
operation  on  the  Tabon  grade,  between  Llai  Llai  and  La 
Cumbre.  This  type  of  locomotive  will  weigh  127  tons  and 
will  have  105  tons  on  the  drivers.  It  will  have  a  nominal 
rating  of  2,250  hp.  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  37  miles  per 
"hour  at  a  tractive  effort  of  23,400  lb. 

The  wheel  arrangement  will  be  2-6-0  -f-  0-6-2,  consisting 
of  two  main  trucks,  each  of  which  has  three  driving  axles 
and    a   two-wheel   guiding   truck.     The  cab   will   be   of  the 


Chilean  railways  will  be  changed  to  M.C.B.  standard,  the 
Chilean  freight  cars  now  use  the  Continental  type  drawhooks 
and  for  this  reason  the  M.C.B.  couplers  will  be  provided 
with  attachments  for  chain  couplers. 

The  automatic  air  brake  equipment  will  be  the  Westing- 
house  type  14-EL,  a  standard  similar  to  that  used  on  the 
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Side    Elevation    of   Express    Passenger    Locomotives 

present  steam  locomotives.  With  this  equipment  straight  air 
is  available  for  handling  the  locomotive  alone  and  the  auto- 
matic feature  for  both  locomotive  and  train. 

The  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  six  275  hp.  driving 
motors  provided  with  field  control  and  geared  direct  to  the 
axles  by  Nuttall  flexible  spur  gears.    These  motors  are  de- 
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single  box  type  and  the  motors  will  be  geared  direct  to  the 
•driving  axles. 

Dimensions  and  Weights  of  Express  Passenger  Locomotives 

■Classification     2-6-0  +  0-6-2 

Length  over  buffers 57  ft.  4  in. 

Length  over  cab 38  ft.  0  in. 

Total    wheelbase    48  ft.  4  in. 

Rigid    wheelbase    14  ft.  5  in. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheel 42  in. 

Diameter  of   guiding  wheel 30  in. 

Weight   nf   complete   locomotive 253,6001b. 

Weight  of  mechanical  parts 1611,000  lb. 

Weight  of  electrical    parts 93,600  lb. 

Weight  per  driving  axle 35,000  lb. 

Weight   per   guiding   axle 21,800  lb. 

The  trucks  will  be  connected  at  the  inner  ends  by  a  draw- 
bar held  in  tension  by  spring  buffers.  The  frames  will  be 
-cast  steel,  bar  type,  located  outside  of  the  wheels,  connected 
by  cast  steel  bumpers  and  crossties  and  carried  on  semi- 
elliptic  springs  over  the  journal  driving  boxes. 

The  cab  underframe  will  be  of  rolled  steel  longitudinal 
members  connected  by  cast  steel  and  rolled  steel  cross  mem- 
bers. M.C.B.  couplers  will  be  used  with  Continental  spring 
buffers.    Although  eventually  all  drawbar  equipment  on  the 
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signed  for  operation  two  in  series  on  3,000  volts  and  will 
be  grouped  in  three  speed  combinations,  all  six  in  series  for 
low  speeds,  three  in  series  with  two  groups  in  parallel  for 
two-thirds  speed  and  three  groups  each  with  two  motors  in 
series  for  full  speed.  There  will  be  six  running  positions, 
the  change  from  one  motor  combination  to  another  being 
made  by  the  shunting  method  of  transition. 

The  control  equipment  is  designed  for  operation  of  the 
locomotive  from  either  end  and  provision  for  regenerative 
electric  braking  is  included.  This  enables  the  locomotive  to 
return  energy  to  the  overhead  system  when  descending  grades. 
The  main  motor  armatures  will  be  connected  in  the  same 
combinations  when  regenerating  as  when  motoring,  the  ex- 
citation for  the  motor  fields  during  regeneration  being  sup- 
plied by  a  constant  voltage  motor-generator  set. 

There  will  be  two  master  controllers,  one  in  each  end  of 
the  cab,  and  the  same  controller  will  be  used  for  both  motor- 
ing and  regulating.  This  controller  will  have  four  levers  with 
a  total  of  51  notches  available  in  the  three  combinations. 
Westinghouse  type  HLF  control  establishes  the  main  circuit 
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connections  by  the  use  of  individual  unit  switches  operated 

by  compressed  air  controlled  by  electro-magnetic  valves. 

Motor-generator  sets  will  supply  low  voltage  current  for 
the  control  equipment,  blowers  and  compressors.  This  is  a 
two-bearing  type  of  machine  with  a  common  frame  for  both 
motor  and  generator.  The  normal  rating  of  the  set  is  35  kw. 
at  05  volts  with  5.000  volts  at  the  motor  terminals. 

The  current  collectors  will  be  spring  raised,  air  lowered 
and  mechanically  locked  in  the  lowered  position  and  con- 
trolled throughout  b)  compressed  air. 

level  tangent  tr.uk  these  locomotives  will  have  a  run- 
ning speed  of  61.5  miles  per  hour  when  hauling  a  300-ton 
trailing  load.  On  the  Tabon  grade,  which  is  2.25  per  cent, 
the  average  running  speed  will  be  33.5  miles  per  hour.  The 
maximum  tractive  effort  based  on  25  per  cent  adhesion  will 
be  52,500  lb.  and  the  maximum  speed  62.6  miles  iter  hour. 
The  range  of  speed  in  regenerative  braking  will  be  12 'j  to 
50  miles  per  hour. 

Local   Passenger  Locomotives 

In  general  appearance   the  11  electric  locomotives  tor  local 

iger  service  will   be  somewhat  similar  to  the  express 

nger  locomotives.     This  locomotive  will  weigh  80  tons 

and  the  wheel  arrangement  will  be  0-4-0    -   0-4-0.     It  will 

lable  of  hauling  a  trailing  load  of  350  tons  from  Puerto 

iii  Vina  del  Mar,  260  tons  from  Vina  del  Mar  to  Llai  I.lai 

and  return  and  300  tons  from  Las  Vegas  to  Los  Andes  and 

return.     These  locomotive-  will  have  a   rating  of   1.500  h.p. 

corresponding  to  a  tractive  effort  of  15,600  lb.  at  a  sp< 

31    miles   per   hour.      The   maximum    tractive    effort    under 

standing  conditions   will   be  40,000   lb.    and   the   maximum 

speed  will  be  56  miles  per  hour.     The  cab  will  be  of  the 

single  box  type  and  the  motors  will  be  geared  direct  to  the 

axles.      The    general    dimensions    and    weight-    will 

follows : 


!' 
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.sihcation 

gth    over    buffer* 
length  over  cab 

Intal   wheelbasc   

Ririd    wheclba*e    

Diameter   of    rlrivine    wheel    . 
Weight  of  complete  locomotivr 
Weieht  of  mechanical  pal 
Weieht   of   electrical    part 
Weight   per  dr< 


0-4-0  +  0  4 

40  ft.  y/j  i 

.11  ft.  Oi 

9  ft.  0  i 

160,000  1 
96,000  I 


The  two  trucks,  each  having  two  driving  axles,  will  be 
connected  at  the  inner  end-  by  an  articulated  coupling  in  the 
form  of  a   Mallet  1hiil;i        The  frame  and  cab  construction, 


the  couplers  and  the  brake  equipment  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  express  passenger  locomotives. 

The  local  passenger  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with 
four  275  h.p.  driving  motors  provided  with  field  control 
and  geared  direct  to  the  axle  with  flexible  spur  gears.  There 
will  be  two  combinations  by  connecting  the  motors  in  series 
and  in  parallel  and  additional  speed  variations  will  be  ob- 
tained by  varying  the  fields  of  the  motors. 
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Side  Elevation  of   Local   Passenger   Locomotives 

The  control  equipment  is  designed  for  operation  of  the 
locomotive  from  either  end  but  the  grade  conditions  on  the 
section  of  line  on  which  these  locomotives  will  operate  do 
not  justify  the  use  of  the  regenerative  braking  feature.  There 
will  be  two  master  controllers,  one  in  each  end  of  the  cab, 
each  controller  having  two  levers,  namely,  speed  and  tt 
with  a  total  of  25  notches  available  in  the  two  combinations. 
The  switching  equipment  duplicates  that  on  the  c 
locomotives. 

I  he  motor-generator  set  will  In  a  double  armature  ma- 
chine, each  armature  consisting  of  a  motor  and  a  generator. 
The  normal  rating  of  the  set  will  be  22.5  kw  at  05  volts 
with  5.000  volts  at  tin-  motor  terminal.-  The  current  col- 
lectors will  be  the  same  as  on  the  express  passenger 
locomotives. 

On  level  tangent  track  these  locomotives  will  have  a  -peed 
of  56  miles  per  hour  when  hauling  a  220-ton  trailing  load 
The  maximum  tractive  effort  lu>ed  on  25  per  cent  adhesion 
will  be  40,000  1!>.  A  great  many  of  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  pan-  are  interchangeable  letween  the  a 
and  loi  al  passenger  la  omotives 
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Business  Handicaps  of  the  Railway  Car  Shop 

Lack   of   the   Incentive   of   Competition — Limitations   on 
Specialization — Absence   of   Cost    Control 

By  J.  W.  Roberts 

President,    The    Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood    Corporation,    Chicago 


IN  a  series  of  articles  which  recently  appeared  in  these 
columns  the  present  writer  reviewed  the  results  of  a  special 
study  of  the  relative  cost  of  making  heavy  repairs  to 
freight  cars  in  a  railroad  shop  and  in  a  contract  shop.  In 
the  case  reviewed  the  cost  of  the  work  done  in  the  outside 
shop  was  found  to  be  less  than  that  done  in  the  railroad 
shop,  but  the  question  may  quite  properly  be  raised  as  to 
whether  this  result  is  typical,  or  may  not  be  due  to  special 
•conditions  not  generally  prevailing. 

We  know  much  more  of  the  cost  of  contract  shop  work 
than  of  railroad  shop  work.  In  the  former  case  the  volume 
and  the  quality  of  work  performed  for  the  money  paid  out  is 
definitely  established  by  contract  and  is  measurable.  In  the 
•case  of  the  railroad  shop,  however,  we  have,  generally  speak- 
ing, no  reliable  information  either  as  to  th'e  total  actual  cost, 
the  volume  or  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out.  Since 
railroad  accountancy  does  not  recognize  the  cardinal  principle 
of  cost  accounting — that  expense  should  follow  the  benefit 
conferred  or  the  causative  responsibility — the  ascertainment 
of  dependable  railroad  shop  costs  is  a  difficult  undertaking. 
The  question,  therefore,  cannot  be  answered  by  the  simple 
process  of  demonstration,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  satisfy 
ourselves  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  situation. 

Railroad  Manufacturing  Ventures 

It  is  often  contended  that  a  common  carrier  strays  outside 
its  bailiwick  when  it  engages  in  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Manifestly  a  railroad  should  engage  in  manufacturing  ef- 
fort, if  it  be  foreign  to  its  nature,  only  for  very  good  reasons. 
One  good  reason  would  be,  for  instance,  the  advantage  of 
definite  and  enduring  economies,  if  they  are  thus  to  be 
gained.  Another  would  be  necessity  imposed  by  isolation 
from  manufacturing  centers,  or  the  difficulty  attending  any- 
other  than  an  internal  source  of  supply.  The  genuineness  of 
the  necessity  can  be  readilv  tested,  but  where  economy  is  the 


motive  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  appearances 
may  be  relied  on  and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  time.  How  many 
railroad  manufacturing  establishments  are  strictly  necessary 
adjuncts  or  are  definitely  known  to  be  paying  their  way? 
Most  such  enterprises  live,  it  is  believed,  by  grace  of  the 
management's  tolerance. 

Railroad  management  requires  special  training  and  a  high 
degree  of  technical  skill  because  of  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  business.  Even  so  does  the  manufacturing  industry  re- 
quire peculiar  skill  and  ability  because  it  has  its  own  laws 
and  rules  of  procedure  which  are  as  inexorable  as  those  per- 
taining to  the  field  of  transportation.  The  known  advan- 
tages possessed  by  a  railroad-fostered  manufacturing  enter- 
prise, such  as  transportation  at  actual  cost,  an  unsolicited 
patronage,  a  divided  burden  as  to  general  expense,  and  cer- 
tain other  special  privileges  are,  after  all,  merely  incidental 
benefits.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  subjected  to  handicaps  of  a 
fundamental  character  when  compared  with  private  industry. 
It  lacks  the  spur  of  vigorous  competition,  which  is  the  ever- 
present  incentive  for  the  private  producer  to  work  efficiently 
lest  his  business  perish,  and  we  recognize  no  greater  neces- 
sity than  that  of  self-preservation. 

Now  let  us  briefly  examine  into  the  commercial  car  plant's 
situation,  as  compared  with  the  average  railroad  shop,  after 
which  the  reader  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  assisted  in  arriving  at 
his  own  conclusions. 

Relation  of  Wage  Payment  Basis  to  Labor  Efficiency 

Manufacturers  have  long  since  recognized  that  while  the 
labor  wage  is  an  important  element  of  cost,  the  man-hour 
output  is  of  even  greater  importance.  Every  workman's 
service  costs  more  than  his  wage.  The  additional  cost  is 
proportional  to  the  time  he  expends  in  the  shop.  If  the  wage 
is  based  on  piece  work  performance,  the  individual's  pay 
depends  on  his  output,  hut  the  fact  remains  that  the  shop  time 
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he  omsUmv.-   further  regulates  the  cost  of  his  production. 

For  example,  a  .-hop  operating  on  a  piece-work  basis  may 
determine  that  100  operations  constitute  a  normal  day's  work, 
and  may  fix  a  rate  of  eight  cents  a  piece.  An  inefficient 
operator  may  produce  only  80  pieces  a  day  and  receive  there- 
in efficient  operator  may  produce  120  pieces  a 
day  for  which  he  receives  $9.60.  Adding  to  these  amounts 
the  cost  of  power,  supervision,  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
equipment,  depreciation,  insurance,  taxes  and  other  items  of 
indirect  expanse,  which  may  total  $5.00  a  day  for  each  man 
ernpl"  und  that  the  total  cost  of  80  pieces  produced 

by  the  inefficient  workman  is  $11.40,  or  14J4  cents  each, 
while  the  120  pieces  produced  by  the  expert  workman  costs 
$14.66  or  12',,  cents  each.  The  spread  represents  a  differ- 
ence of  17  per  cent.  It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  in- 
creased productive  costs  due  to  the  employment  of  inefficient 
workmen  ma;  convert  the  operating  results  of  a  shop  from 
profit  to  loss. 

In  many  instances  the  piece  work  idea  is  carried  a  step 
farther  in  contract  shops,  and  gangs,  including  their  leaders, 
are  pair!  for  piece-work.  This  not  only  stimulates  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individual  but  promotes  co-ordination  of 
effort  and  produces  the  maximum  results  from  the  group. 

The  piece-work  basis  may  constitute  only  a  temporary 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  outside  shop,  but  its  unbroken 
sequence  therein  has  placed  the  railroad  shops  under  a  han- 
dicap which  they  cannot  quickly  overcome.  The  contract 
shops  have  a  corps  of  skilled  workmen  who  are  specialists, 
a  tested  method  of  rewarding  special  ability  and  a  quick 
means  of  determining  and  disposing  of  the  inefficient.  Rail- 
road management  is  now  deterred  from  taking  advantage  of 
these  methods  of  effecting  in.  reased  output  by  the  restrictions 
of  public  control.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  labyrinth  of 
relation-hips  which  must  be  sustained  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing maximum  efficiency  from  individual  workers  is  a  detail 
which  perhaps  never  can  be  given  the  studious  attention  it 
merit - 

Effectiveness  of  Supervision 

The  private  manufacturer  stresses  the  importance  of  effec- 
jupervisioi)    because   he   is   cognizant   of  the  numerous 
opportunities   for   creating   expense    which    will    devour   his 
profits  if  individual   effort   is  not  properly  directed  and  all 
operations  fully  co-ordinated.    He  therefore  holds  his  super- 
visors to  strii  t  accountability;  he  requires  that  they  admin- 
discipline.     In  the  railroad  shops  more  laxity  is 
observed  with   respect  to  these  matters.    There  is  more  lost 
motion    because    individual    accountability    and   discipline    is 
•   ...      ill.    atmosphere  which   pervades  a   properly 
managed  pi  equently  lacking.   These  condi- 

tions would   materially  lessen   the   benefits  received   by  the 
!  wage  payment  plans  u 
side  shops. 

Effect  of  Volume  of  Output  on  Cost 

\  ill, in. i    of   OUtpUt    in    a    railroad 

the  requiremi  nts  of  ei  onomi  n     The 

of   tli.-   transportation    business   musl    !«■ 

promptly   served,    Even   if  repair  concentrated   in 

numbers,  their  progress  through  tin-  shop  ma)   neces 

Dterrupted  b;  '  '"  the  other  hand. 

shopped  in  -in  ill  lot! 

of  tii  shortage  of  funds. 

If  the  -h..p  op.  i  ire  Hot 

und.  i  I  which 

of  I  UtpUl     Old    to    allow     -lib 
normal  output  unduly  to  increase  the  proportion  of   indirect 

In   i  •'    DOS 

i        itimulated  bj 
•  different  procedure     Its 

■  irmed   of   tin-   statin   of   work   in 


the  shop  and  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  procuring 
business  which  will  always  keep  work  ahead.  The  heaviest 
possible  load  is  kept  on  the  shop  because  the  manufacturer 
well  knows  the  relation  between  maximum  production  and 
low  costs.  His  fixed  charges,  which  do  not  fluctuate  with 
production,  may  be  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  with  low  output 
and  only  10  per  cent  with  an  output  approximating  capacity. 
The  outside  shop  draws  its  business  from  many  sources; 
the  railroad  shop  usually  has  but  a  single  patron.  The  car 
builder  may  escape  some  burden  of  expense  in  slack  periods 
by  closing  down  his  plant,  but  the  railroad  shop  must  main- 
tain its  non-productive  organization  because  its  shops  are 
frequently  used  for  ordinary  repair  as  well  as  rebuilding  or 
construction  purposes. 

Cost  Affected  by  Shop  Routine 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  practices  of  railroad 
and  contract  shops.  The  contract  shop  is  normally  organized 
and  equipped  to  provide  for  the  movement  of  cars  under 
repair  or  construction  from  station  to  station  until  the  work 
is  completed.  At  each  station  the  car  is  subjected  to  a 
definite  set  of  operations,  and  tin  workmen  are  skilled  in 
rformance  of  these  operations.  Tools  and  machinery 
necessary-  to  expedite  their  performance  are  conveniently  at 
hand.  The  materials  required  are  ready  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  prevent  delay,  and  so  placed  as  to  facilitate  appli- 
cation. By  this  and  similar  methods  the  contract  shop  enjoys 
tin  effect  of  a  high  degree  of  specialization  on  the  volume, 
quality  and  cost  of  output. 

Contract  shop  undertakings  are  carefully  planned  and 
scheduled  before  the  work  is  begun.  The  machinery  is  re- 
arranged, if  necessary,  to  permit  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
Bow  of  work  through  the  shop.  Tools  arc  made  acre- 
the  material  is  stored  at  the  proper  place  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary handlings  and  delays  and  even-  operation  from  begin- 
ning to  end  is  carefully  co-ordinated  to  avoid  lost  motion 
.mil   retarded  movement. 

Be  tuse  of  demands  made  on  it  by  the  operating  require- 
ments of  the  road,  the  railroad  shop  cannot  attain  a  corre- 
sponding  degree  of  perfection  in  its  functioning.  The  variety 
of  its  performances  and  the  relatively  lessCT  volume  of  each, 
generally  preclude  the  handling  of  work  in  the  manner  above 
outlined.  Improperly  laid  out  plants,  inadequate  equipment 
and  the  lack  of  skillful  workmen  arc  common  handicaps. 

Shop  Arrangement  and  Equipment 

A  contract  -Imp  specializing  in  heavj    repairs  is  usually 

carefully  laid  out  and  arranged  for  the  special  task  for  which 

it  is  intended,     I  he  machinery  will   be  specially  designed   to 

lit    the    Work    and    to   reduce   productbe   COStS,      The'   shop   will 

l.e  constructed  with  a  view  to  expansion  with  the  leas! 
-ilili     additional   OUtlaj    of   capital.      The   whole   arrangement 
.\<ti\  equipment  will  be  attuned  to  a  program  <>t'  undertakings 
with  certain  definite  limitatic 

i  ..     ,      ige  railroad   shop  is  designed   for  less  highly 

I/id  service  and  expansion  is  usually  effected  by  a 

"patching  on"  process  which  does  not  permit  of  the  orderly 

Conduct    of    operation-    throughout     the    -hop       Special    ma- 
chinery  which    would    facilitate   production    and   decrease  the 

absent   because  it  would  be  used  only  pexi- 

i. .|i.  ilK.     It  i-  evident  that  a  railroad  -hop  designed  and 

equipped    to   cam    a    peak    load    of    heavy    repairs    with    the 

I  efficiency  would  represent  a  heav)  investment  which 
would  be  unproductive  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  time. 

Ordering   and   Handling    Material 

The  contract  shop,  except  under  iinu-iial  market  condi- 
tion-, order-  construction   material-  -tiftit  lent   to  meet   known 

requirements  only     Shipment*  are  arranged  so  u  to 
delaj  to  work,  as  well  as  to  minimise  handling  and  storage 
expenses    the  builder-  seem  to  be  able  to  control  deliveries 

to  better  advantage  than  the  railroads  when  the  latter  Supply 
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certain  materials,  and  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
adjusting  receipts  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  production.  Many 
of  the  car  plants  are  situated  near  established  market  and 
production  centers,  which  not  only  expedites  delivery,  but 
generally  provides  loads  for  the  completed  cars  when  home- 
ward bound. 

The  railroads'  situation  is  somewhat  different.  The  con- 
stant need  for  many  kinds  of  repair  material  prompts  the 
accumulation  of  stocks  at  central  stores,  from  which  distri- 
bution is  made  to  outlying  points  of  consumption.  Many 
railroad  stocks  have  a  very  slow  turnover.  Much  expense 
attaches  to  the  repeated  handlings  to  and  from  storage,  and 
sometimes  delay  to  shop  work  ensues.  This  disadvantage 
cannot  be  easily  overcome.  An  extension  of  the  inventories 
might  save  back  hauls  and  shop  delays,  but  the  increased 
investment  and  risks  caused  by  market  fluctuations  might 
offset  or  exceed  the  gains. 

Differences  in  Character  of  the  Work 

The  work  let  to  an  outside  shop  is  usually  defined  by  a 
rigid  set  of  specifications,  and  regulated  by  constant  inspec- 
tion of  the  most  critical  sort.  Outside  repair  work  is  gen- 
erally done  with  a  wholesale  thoroughness,  which  creates  a 
uniform  physical  condition  in  all  of  the  cars  affected.  This 
thoroughness  reduces  the  frequency  of  general  shoppings, 
stabilizes  the  repair  program  and  when  cars  are  in  demand 
it  reduces  the  time  out  of  service. 

The  work  customarily  done  in  the  railroad  shop  is  less 
thorough  and  passes  a  less  critical  inspection.  A  larger  ele- 
ment of  discretion  is  permitted  as  to  the  extent  and  character 
of  repairs,  as  to  the  quality  of  materials  used  and  as  to  the 
time  the  cars  may  be  held  out  of  service. 

Supplementary  Manufacturing  in  Outside  Shops 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  conditions  in  the  car  building 
industry  arises  from  the  periodical  fluctuation  in  the  volume 
of  available  business.  Railway  purchases  are  controlled  by 
the  condition  of  the  finances  as  well  as  the  need  for  equip- 
ment. To  provide  against  operating  losses  which  would 
otherwise  occur  during  periods  of  light  production,  mam 
contract  shops  catering  chiefly  to  car  repair  or  construction 
work,  are  equipped  to  manufacture  other  things  involving 
the  same  general  processes.  These  related  manufacturing 
operations  serve  to  employ  portions  of  the  plant  which  would 
otherwise  be  idle  at  times,  and  reduce  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  business  that  under  other  circumstances  would 
need  to  be  borne  by  the  output  of  new  and  rebuilt  cars. 

The  railroad  shop  generally  has  no  such  relief.  Its  losses 
must  be  charged  against  the  railroad's  revenues,  but  they 
are  not  conspicuously  displayed  and  they  frequently  escape 
notice. 

Close   Control   Exercised   by   the    Management 

In  the  average  contract  shop  the  managerial  influence  is 
not  so  far  removed  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad  shop.  It  is 
direct  and  positive  and  obtains  a  quicker  response.  The  dele- 
gation of  responsibility  is  definite  and  unevasive.  The  sys- 
tem of  accounting  affords  a  clear  insight  into  each  phase  of 
the  business.  It  serves  the  manager  as  effectively  as  the 
instruments  before  him  serve  the  driver  of  an  automobile. 
The  manager  is  not  distracted  by  duties  more  or  less  foreign 
to  his  principal  interest,  which  is  to  keep  his  production  up 
and  his  costs  down.  There  is  no  parent  enterprise  to  make 
good  his  shortcomings. 

The  managing  head  of  the  railroad  shop  is  often  less 
fortunately  circumstanced,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  His 
opportunities  are  less  extensive,  and  his  freedom  of  action  is 
more  restricted.  These  handicaps  are  inherent  in  his  position. 

Are    Independent    Car   Plants    Necessary? 

Whether  existing  railroad  shops  that  are  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  are  justified  or  not,  the  contract  car  shop 


must  remain  a  necessity  unless  all  railroads  provide  complete 
facilities  for  constructing  and  rebuilding  their  own  equip- 
ment. It  has  already  been  suggested  in  these  columns  that 
the  outside  shops  now  provide  a  safety-valve  for  the  railway 
shop  labor  situation. 

If,  then,  good  reason  be  found  for  the  existence  of  the 
independent  plants  it  behooves  the  railroads  not  to  withhold 
their  patronage  without  good  reason,  because  the  builders' 
charges  must  be  regulated  by  their  expenses.  When  their 
shops  are  only  partially  filled  or  shut  down  they  are  a  source 
of  expense  that  in  the  long  run  must  be  paid  by  the  cus- 
tomers. Instead  of  investing  large  sums  in  additional  facil- 
ities of  doubtful  economical  value,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
the  carriers  to  divert  at  least  the  overflow  of  heavy  work  to 
the  outside  plants?  This  could  readily  be  done  under  a  pre- 
determined program  for  repairs  or  construction,  which  would 
permit  of  shop  space  being  contracted  for  in  advance. 

Any  general  discussion  of  this  subject  cannot  be  wholly 
convincing  because  of  the  wide  differences  of  conditions  in 
railroad  shops.  But  let  the  reader  remember  that  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  passing  judgment,  he  should  have  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the  outside  work,  but  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  true  cost  of  doing  business  in 
the  railroad  shop,  because  judgment  requires  comparison  and 
discrimination.  Without  such  knowledge  he  may  only  guess, 
and  the  matter  is  much  too  important  to  be  decided  by 
guess-work. 


President  Urges  Co-Operation 

Between  Railways  and  Steamships 

Washington-.    D.   C. 

An  amendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  law  which- 
will  permit  railway  systems  to  own  and  operate  steam- 
ship lines  engaged  in  other  than  coastwise  trade  was 
advocated  by  President  Harding  in  his  address  to  Congress 
on  February  28  urging  a  plan  of  ship  subsidies.  "There  is 
measureless  advantage,"  he  said,  "in  the  longer  shipments, 
where  rail  and  water  shipments  are  co-ordinated,  not  alone 
in  the  service  but  in  the  solicitation  of  cargoes  which  ever 
attends  an  expanding  commerce." 

The  President  also  said  that  American  railways  must  be 
brought  into  co-operation  with  American  steamship  lines. 
"It  is  not  in  accord  with  either  security  or  sound  business 
practice  to  have  our  railways  furthering  the  interests  of  for- 
eign shipping  lines  when  the  concord  of  American  activities 
makes  for  common  American  good  fortune."  He  added  that 
we  can  and  will  make  effective  the  spirit  of  Section  2S  of 
the  Jones  act  of  1920,  providing  for  preferential  rail  and 
steamship  rates  on  through  shipments  of  American  vessels. 

These  questions  are  also  discussed  in  a  report  of  a  study 
on  government  aid  to  merchant  shipping  prepared  under 
direction  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  on  which 
the  President's  plan  for  a  ship  subsidy  is  based.  This  report 
said: 

"It  is  believed  by  many  that  considerable  indirect  aid 
will  result  from  the  making  effective  of  Section  28  of  the 
merchant  marine  act.  The  legislation  is  mandatory  and  its 
real  worth  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  trial.  The 
Shipping  Board  is  making  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
practical  application  of  this  section  as  a  preliminary  to  cer- 
tification to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  ade- 
quate shipping  facilities  are  afforded  by  American  ships. 

"The  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  feel  the  need 
of  definite  import  and  export  working  agreements  with  steam- 
ships engaged  in  foreign  trade.  A  number  of  such  agree- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  some  are  still  in  force. 
They  have  usually  been  with  foreign  steamship  lines;  such 
agreements  are  prejudicial  to  American  shipping.  It  would 
seem  expedient  and  wise  to  permit  reasonable  working  ar- 
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rangements  to  exist  between  railroad.-  and  steamships,  with 
special  reference  to  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  the 
roads  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  problem  of  fully  and  completely  co-ordinating  our 
rail  and  water  transportation  is  acute  and  important.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  will  involve  extensive  research  and 
study  of  the  facts  and  principles  involved.  The  work,  of 
course,  calls  for  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  group  of  experts  should 
be  created,  to  be  appointed  jointly  by  these  two  bodies,  whose 
chief  duty  would  be  to  make  full  inquiry,  and  to  formulate 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  such  co- 
ordination, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

"At  the  same  time  an  added  impetus  can  be  given  tin- 
investment  of  new  capital  in  American  shipping  and  in  the 
possible  purchase  of  vessels  from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  if  railroad  interests  are  permitted  to  own  and  develop 
steamship  lines  operated  exclusively  in  foreign  trade.  To  do 
this  effectively  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  Section  11 
of  the  Panama  Canal  act  (approved  August  24,  1912)  to  the 
extent  that  vessels  may  be  thus  owned  when  exclusively 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  The  provisions  of  that  act 
would  remain  in  full  force,  so  far  as  they  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  canal  by  vessels  owned  by  railroad  interests,  if  the 
vessels  are  engaged  in  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
of  the  United  States.  This  would  leave  intact  the 
main  purpose  of  the  original  provision,  which  was  to  insure 
the  competitive  advantages  of  water-borne  intercoastal  traffic 
against  the  control  of  trans-continental  railroads." 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  President's  plan  for  ex- 
tending governmental  aid  to  merchant  shipping,  a  bill  to 
carrv  it  out  was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
The  provisions  of  the  administration  bill  relating  to  rail  and 
water  transportation  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
co-ordinate  fully  and  completely  rail  and  water  transporta 
tion.  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  Inter 
State  Commerce  Commission  would  l>e  authorized,  empowered 
and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  proper  and 
necessary  to  bring  about  such  co-ordination.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy',  those  government  agencies  would  be  directed  to 
create,  from  among  their  own  personnel,  a  joint  board  to 
study  rail  and  water  traffic  and  conditions,  their  interrelations 
and  the  principles  and  ]>oli<  ies  essential  to  brini:  about  their 
more  complete  co-ordination.  The  board  is  to  formulate  and 
recommend  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
existing  law.  relating  to  traffii  between  railroads  and  -hip- 
ping lines,  that  it  may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  bring 

HI  h  CO  ordination.      It  i-  to  1m-  tin-  dutj    of  the   United 

Board  and  the   Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  to  make  effective,  by  joint  or  individual   action   as 
.  ma)  require,  -tub  rub-  and  regulations  as  thi 
lively  approve     Provided,  that  tin-  -ball  not  authorizi 
■  make  any  rule  or  regulation  affecting  -li'l- 
ad  that  all  tin-  provisions  of  Section   19  of  tb,-  mer 
lull  .  ontinue  in  full  force  and  .-ttV.  t 

tin omission. 

ninth  paragraph  of  tb,-  int.  i 

I '    :i  una    <  '  in  il     V  t  I    would    be    amendrd    b) 

the  end  thereof  the  following: 
idled,  tliat  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
!    common  carriei   b]     •  iter  or 
;aged  exclusively  in  trade  between  any  ports 
luded  in  tb  t  tb.   United  St.it. 

Great  1  lit  including  trad, 

ilu-  Philippine  Islands  " 
all    llso  provides  that   whenever  am    .  omm.m   - 

Jl  enter 
not   carrier  b>  land  >  • 
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immediately  with  the  Shipping  Board  a  true  copy,  or  if  oral 
a  true  and  complete  memorandum,  of  every  such  agreement 
or  modification,  or  cancellation  thereof,  to  which  it  may  be  a 
party  or  conform  in  whole  or  in  part,  relating  to  the  inter- 
change of  freight  or  passengers  or  the  making  of  joint  or 
through  rates  or  providing  warehousing,  docking,  or  other 
terminal  facilities,  or  providing  that  the  one  carrier  shall  a.  t 
in  any  manner  as  agent  or  representative  of  the  other  carrier 
or  in  any  manner  providing  for  a  co-operative  working  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  carriers.  The  term  ''agreement" 
in  this  section  includes  understandings,  conferences  and 
Other  arrangement-. 

The  Shipping  Board  would  be  authorized  to  disapprove. 
i  ancel  or  modify  any  agreement,  or  any  modification  or  can- 
cellation  thereof,  whether  or  not  previously  approved  by  it. 
that  it  finds  to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as  be- 
tween carriers,  shippers,  exporters,  importers  or  ports,  or  be- 
tween exporters  from  the  United  States  and  their  foreign 
competitors,  or  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  be  in  violation  of  law,  or  to  be 
otherwise  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
L'nited  States,  and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements,  modi- 
fications or  cancellations.  Agreements  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act  could  be  lawful  until  disapproved 
by  the  board,  but  would  be  made  unlawful  to  earn'  out  any 
agreement  or  any  portion  thereof  disapproved  by  the  board 
All  agreements,  modifications  or  cancellation?  made  after  the 
enactment  of  this  act  would  be  lawful  only  when  and  as  long 
as  approved  by  the  board  and  before  approval  or  after  dis- 
approval it  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  out,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  agreement,  modification, 
or  cancellation.  For  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion a  penalty  of  .SI. 000  for  each  day  such  violation  continuc- 
is  provided. 

Following  another  conference  between  members  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  officers  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern  at  Washington  on  March  1. 
at  which  the  Shipping  Board  renewed  its  previous  efforts  to 
persuade  these  railroads  to  abrogate  voluntarily  their  tram. 
contracts  with  Japanese  steamship  lines,  the  Shipping  Board 
issued  an  order  stating  that  it  requires  a  complete  cancella- 
tion of  all  such  contracts  and  that  failing  to  realize  these 
cancellations  by  July  1  next,  the  board  will  take  such  Steps' 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  enforce  its  views.  The  railroad- 
were  represented  by  H.  E,  Byram,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  Nice-Presidents  W.  P.  Kcnnev 
and  I..  ('.  GUman  of  tb.-  ("Treat  Northern.  Representatives  of 
the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  also  present 
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Establishing  Icing  Facilities  on  a  Large  Scale 

System  Recently  Inaugurated  on  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Gives  Highly  Satisfactory  Results 

By  W.  C.  Phillips 
General  Superintendent   Ice  Plants,  Pacific   Fruit  Express,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  was  organized 
in  1907  by  the  Harriman  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  necessary  refrigerator  cars  and  furnish- 
ing refrigeration  and  ventilation  service  for  the  protection  of 
perishable  commodities  originating  on  and  moving  over  its 
lines.  This  service  had  formerly  been  provided  by  the  Ar- 
mour Car  Lines.  In  1907  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company 
owned  6,600  refrigerator  cars;  in  1921  there  were  19,200 
of  its  cars  in  service,  with  prospects  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  3,000   additional  cars.     In   1907   this  company 


plant  having  a  manufacturing  capacity  of  60  tons  daily  was 
owned  by  the  company  in  1907  and  constituted  the  nucleus 
of  what  is  now  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  ice  manufactur- 
ing plants  operated  by  one  company.  The  company  now  has 
12  ice  manufacturing  plants  located  on  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  lines  with  a  daily  manufacturing  capacity  of 
.3,500  tons,  and  a  storage  capacity  for  230,000  tons.  The 
company  also  owns  and  operates  five  natural  ice  plants  with 
a  total  storage  capacity  of  100,000  tons,  these  plants  being 
located  at  points  where  a  dependable  and  economical  supply 


The  General  Layout  of  the  Artificial  Ice  Manufacturing  Plant  at  Ogden,  Utah 


handled  48,900  carloads  of  perishables,  50  per  cent  of  which 
were  given  refrigeration  service  requiring  250,000  tons  of 
ice.  In  1921  the  volume  of  perishables  had  increased  to 
170,000  carloads,  of  which  70  per  cent  moved  with  ice  in 
the  tanks  and  required  a  total  of  1.000,000  tons  of  ice  for 
refrigeration. 

Trend    Has   Been   Toward   Artificial   Ice 

In  1907  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  ice  used  was  purchased 
from  commercial  <GcaiGems,  a  very  large  proportion  of  this 


of  natural  ice  is  assured.  The  remaining  ice  required  is 
obtained  from  a  number  of  commercial  concerns  which  oper- 
ate under  contract  to  furnish  a  specified  tonnage.  These 
plants  provide  an  additional  definite  supply  amounting  to 
1,300  tons  daily,  and  a  storage  capacity  for  80,000  tons 
which  is  held  subject  to  the  company's  demand. 

During  the  war  period  the  production  and  distribution  of 
perishable  shipments  received  a  considerable  impetus.  For 
various  reasons,  one  of  which  was  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  materials   for  construction  purposes,  this 


Sectional  View  of  the  Day  and  Dock  Storage  Rooms  of  the  Ogden  Plant 


being  natural  ice.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  natural 
ice  as  a  general  proposition  is  uneconomical  and  not  depend- 
able, as  a  result  of  which  the  trend  has  been  toward  the  use 
of  artificial  ice.  In  1921  fully  two-thirds  of  the  ice  used 
for  car  icing  purposes  was  produced  at  plants  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  this  was  natural  ice.    One  artificial  ice 


increase  was  not  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
icing  facilities.  This  was  the  condition  not  only  with  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  Company  but  with  commercial  concerns  as 
well.  The  very  heavy  increase  in  perishable  shipments  from 
points  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems 
made  it  imperative  that  new  and  enlarged  icing  facilities  be 
installed    quickly.     It   was   also   thought    advisable   for  the 
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company  to  own   and  operate  all  main  line  icing  facilities 
to  insure  more  economical  and  prompt  handling. 

-$4,000,000   Construction   Program   Was   Authorized 

Early  in  1920  authority  was  received  to  proceed  with  a 
•construction  program  which  contemplated  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $4,000,000  for  new  and  enlarged  ice  plants 
and  icing  facilities.  A  standard  layout  plan  and  design  for 
buildings  was  adopted  and  construction  started  on  several 
plants  with  company  forces  as  soon  as  the  layout  and  detail 
foundation  drawings  were  prepared.  This  action  was  taken 
to  prevent  delay  which  would  have  occurred  if  work  had 
been  held  up  for  complete  plans  and  specifications,  and  the 
time  necessary  to  secure  bids  from  contractors.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  dispatch  with  which  work  was  handled,  the 
ground  was  broken  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  March  21, 
1921,  and  the  plant  was  placed  in  operation  on  August  1. 
This  plant  has  a  daily  manufacturing  capacity  of  250  tons, 
"with  a  storage  capacity  of  21,000  tons,  also  an  island  car 
icing  platform  2,460  ft.  long  which  will  accommodate  two 
trains  of  55  cars  each.  An  idea  of  the  general  layout  of 
this  and  other  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  illustrations 
of  the  plant  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

Reinforced  concrete  has  been  used  almost  exclusively 
throughout  these  plants,  including  the  pilaster  and  curtain 
wall  construction.  Pure  corkboard  only  was  used  for  insul- 
ating the  storage  rooms.  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
steam-driven  plants,  all  ammonia  compressors  are  electrically 
operated  with  150  to  187  r.p.m.,  2,300-volt  synchronous 
motors  direct-connected  to  the  compressor  shafts.  Duplicate 
direct-connected  exciter  sets  were  installed,  each  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  excite  one  or  both  motors.  The  flooded  system 
was  adopted  as  standard  for  all  freezing  tanks.  The  ac- 
cumulators, one  for  each  tank,  are  of  the  drop  leg  type,  and 
are  placed  from  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  above  the  tank  coils  which 
are  Ijij  in.  special  ammonia  pipe,  8  pipes  high  with  extra- 
heavy  return  bends.  All  tank  coils  are  split  transversely  in 
the  center,  thus  making  two  coils  placed  end  to  end,  each 
coil  provided  with  a  separate  feed.  All  joints  are  welded 
with  the  exception  of  one  flanged  fitting  on  each  liquid  and 
suction  line  to  the  headers. 

Agitators  of  ample  capacity  were  provided  to  insure  proper 
•ion   of  the  brine  in  the  freezing  tanks,  and  electric 
hoist  and  power-driven  cranes  were  installed.    All  cans  are 
filled  at  the  dumps,  which  at  most  of  the  plants  are  of  the 
automatic  sprinkler  type.    Inclined  elevators  as  well  as  ele- 
vating   and    lowering    machines    and    conveyors    are   of   the 
own  design. 
size  and   capacity   of   these   various   plants   vary   in 
accordance  with  the  seasonal  ice  demands  at  different  sta- 
tion-     i  •   plant,  al   Roseville,  California,  has  B  daily 
brodui  tion  capai  itv  of  525  tems,  and  a  total  storage  i  apai  it) 
i  there  was 
■   ice  at  Roseville,  the  issue  for  one  day  runni 
■  "  tons, 

Island  Icing  Platforms  Give  the  Best  Results 

All  main  line  i<  tag  stations  on  the  Southern  Pacific-Union 
now  equipped  with  island  or  don! 
platforms    accommodating    55    cars   on    each    side.    as 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.    Operations  last 

'   conclusively  that  this  type  of  icing  platform 

tving  m  the  economical  handling  of  ice  as 

•  trains  in  yards,    shorter  [cing  pl.it- 

■ra  suiti  bin  live  in 

■  both  the  express  ear  1. 

i  frame  structures  approxi- 

b,   with   shelter   roof   and    with    a   platform 
i  mdled.   Along  the 
■  ntire  length  thrre  are  installed  me- 
chanii  Ileal  chain  conveyors. 


This  plan  permits  the  railroad  to  handle  trainloads  of 
refrigerator  cars  direct  to  the  icing  platform  with  a  road 
engine,  after  which  the  incoming  engine  and  caboose  are  cut 
off  and  the  outgoing  engine  and  caboose  coupled  on.  Train 
inspection  is  accomplished  while  icing  is  under  way,  and 
the  entire  operation  is  performed  without  the  necessity  of 
again  moving  the  train  until  it  is  ready  to  leave  the  station, 
thus  greatly  decreasing  terminal  time,  and  reducing  the  cost 
for  switching.  The  general  effect  of  these  long  icing  plat- 
forms is  to  shorten  the  schedules  of  through  trains,  which,  in 
connection  with  perishable  shipments,  is  especially  beneficial. 


Provisions  for  6  Per  Cent  Return  and 
Government  Loans  Expire 

Washington-.  D.  C 

February  28  marked  the  close  of  two  years  since  the 
return  of  the  railroads  by  the  government  and  also 
the  expiration  of  two  important  periods  fixed  by  the 
transportation  act.  The  proviso  in  Section  15-a  directing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  as  the  fair 
return  which  it  is  directed  to  try  to  allow  the  railroads  in 
fixing  rates  a  sum  equal  to  5  J.  2  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  railroads  plus  Yi  per  cent  in  its  discretion  for 
improvements,  applies  only  to  the  two  years  beginning  March 
1,  1920.  For  the  future  the  commission  is  directed  to  try  to 
allow  the  railways  "as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  fair  return" 
upon  the  aggregate  value  and  to  ''from  time  to  time  determine 
and  make  public  what  percentage  of  such  aggregate  property 
value  constitutes  a  fair  return  thereon,"  but  until  the  com- 
mission does  so  what  little  excuse  there  may  have  been  for 
referring  to  these  provisions  as  constituting  a  "guaranty" 
ceases  to  exist. 

The  commission  apparently  felt  no  need  for  haste  in 
making  public  the  percentage  which  it  shall  consider  a  fair 
return  for  the  future  since  the  rates  which  it  prescribed  in 
1920  in  the  hope  they  would  produce  6  per  cent  have,  under 
the  circumstances,  produced  only  slightly  over  3  per  cent, 
and,  as  no  one  is  proposing  that  rates  now  be  increased  the 
only  object  in  determining  a  percentage  now  would  be  to  end 
any  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  would  consider  a  fair  return. 
The  question  of  what  the  percentage  shall  be  is  one  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration  in  the  general  rate  investigation 
hearings  which  are  to  be  concluded  on  March  ')  and  there 
are  expectations  that  a  decision  may  be  rendered  about  April 
1,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  commission  may  announce  the 
percentage  at  thai  time. 

Tin'   provision    for  the   recapture  of  net    income   in   l 
of  6  per  cent  is  not  ■  the  expiration  of  the  twi 

lined  in  another  paragraph  of  Section  i5-a 
not  affected  by  the  proviso  in  paragraph  3  of  the  section. 

["he  two-year  i  ded  by  the  transportation  act 

within   which   applications  might   Ik-   tiled   by  carriers  to  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  loans  from  the  \ 

100    revolving    fund   created   by   the   ,u  t    also  expired   on 

February  28  and  therefore  no  new  loans  may  be  made  by  the 
commission  except  upon  applications  received  by  that  time. 
I  he  commission  may,  however,  certify  to  the    Treasury  ad- 
ditional   loans    upon    applications    filed    in    time   but    n 
acted    upon,    as    the    funds    become    available-,    and    a    large 

number  of  applications  were  tiled  during  the  last  two  or 

three  wicks,   as   noted   in  our   financial   columns, 

Practicall)  all  of  the  available  amount  of  the  fund  lias 
Ken  loaned  but  it  ha-  recently  begun  to  "revolve."  as  its 
title  indicates  that  it  should,  as  repayments  are  made  and  as 

interest  payments  come  in.     The  total  fund  was  not  made 

available   for   lo.u  0,000   Was   tentatively   reserved 

by  tin-  commission  to  meet  claim-,  judgments,  etc.,  against 
ilroad  Administration,  arising  out  of  federal  control, 
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but  more  than  $260,000,000  had  been  loaned  at  the  date  of 
the  latest  report  because  the  revolving  fund  had  been  in- 
creased by  repayments  and  interest.  The  maximum  period 
of  loan  provided  for  in  the  act  was  IS  years,  but  many  loans 
have  been  for  shorter  periods.  The  National  Railway  Service 
Corporation  recently  applied  for  a  loan  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  it  in  the  financing  of  new  equipment 
and  the  rebuilding  of  unserviceable  equipment.  That 
amount  is  not  now  available  hut  the  application  asked  for 
loans  in  instalments,  if  it  should  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. In  its  annual  report  the  commission  suggested  to 
Congress  that  if  the  period  for  filing  applications  should  be 
extended  approximately  $103,000,000  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  additional  loans. 


Rate  Hearing  Nears  Conclusion 

Washington'.   D.   C. 

TESTIMONY  on  behalf  of  shippers  in  the  rate  hearing  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  con- 
cluded this  week  and  after  two  days  of  railway  re- 
buttal testimony  oral  argument  in  the  case  was  to  begin  on 
Friday,  March  4.  February  23  and  24  were  devoted  to  testi- 
mony on  petroleum  and  its  products,  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Petroleum  Association,  American  Petroleum 
Institute  and  Western  Petroleum  Refiners'  Association,  who 
in  general  asked  for  a  reduction  in  their  rates  of  15  per  cent 
plus  the  4J4  cents  per  100  pounds  by  which  the  rates  were 
advanced  in  1918.  The  statements  made  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  showing  the  effect  of  the  increases  in  rates  in  re- 
stricting the  markets  of  certain  producers. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  said  they  could  no  longer  ship  by 
rail  for  distances  over  400  miles,  whereas  they  had  formerly 
been  able  to  ship  up  to  800  miles.  The  effect,  they  said,  was 
to  drive  the  business  to  water  lines  and  pipe  lines.  Com- 
missioner Hall  asked  one  of  the  oil  witnesses  why,  if  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  derived  such  advantages  from  the 
control  of  pipe  lines,  the  independents  did  not  build  pipe 
lines,  and  Commissioner  Aitchison  said  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  water  used  to  be  transported  in  wagons,  whereas  now 
pipes  are  used.  The  witness  replied  that  the  reason  was  lack 
of  capital,  and  that  it  is  now  cheaper  to  send  oil  by  a  rail- 
road already  built  than  by  a  pipe  line  that  would  have  to  be 
built. 

Four  days,  February  25  to  March  1,  were  devoted  to  testi- 
mony as  to  other  commodities  not  previously  scheduled.  This 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  witnesses  who  urged  reduction 
in  the  class  rates  and  rates  on  agricultural  implements,  coffee, 
ice,  paper  and  pulp,  box  board  and  paper  board,  slate,  build- 
ing stone  and  tile,  office  furniture,  creosote  oil,  roofing  ma- 
terial, burial  goods,  peanuts,  sewer  pipe,  nursery  stock,  tan 
bark,  clam  and  mussel  shells,  wool,  zinc  ore,  bullion,  paints, 
glass  containers,  surgical  supplies,  shoes,  salt,  seed,  rice, 
clay  and  cocoanut  oil. 

The  oral  argument  is  scheduled  to  be  concluded  on  March 
9.  The  hearing  has  been  in  progress,  with  some  adjourn- 
ments, since  December  14.  Approximately  8,000  pages  of 
testimony  have  been  taken  and  over  400  exhibits  have  been 
filed. 

Commission  Asks  for  Information 

The  commission  on  February  21,  served  notice  upon  the 
carriers  that  it  requires  certain  information  in  connection 
with  its  consideration  of  the  general  rate  inquiry,  and  di- 
rected them  to  have  the  information  ready  for  submission 
in  the  time  allotted  them  for  rebuttal  testimony,  as  follows: 

1.  The  carriers  are  requested  to  furnish  separately  for  the 
eastern,  southern  and  westrn  groups,  the  western  group  to 
include  the  mountain  Pacific  group,  and  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  financial  statements  for  a  constructive  year  based 
upon  the  operations  of  the   calendar  year   1921,   modified   in 


accordance   with    the   most    recent    available    factors    of    rate 
changes,  volume  of  traffic  and  operating  costs,  including  taxes. 

2.  The  railroads  and  the  Pullman  Company  are  requested 
to  furnish,  so  far  as  practicable  within  the  time  available,  an 
analysis  of  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  carrying  passengers 
in  Pullman  cars  as  contrasted  with  passengers  handled  in 
other  equipment,  on  both  passenger-mile  and  car-mile  bases. 
Such  analysis  should  show  the  revenues  derived  from  passen- 
gers handled  in  Pullman  cars,  indicating  separately  (a)  the 
revenue  from  the  regular  passenger  fare,  (b)  from  the  sur- 
charge, and  (c)  from  Pullman  contracts  or  other  sources.  Ex- 
penses should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  analyzed  on  both  car- 
mile  and  passenger-mile  basis  to  indicate  the  difference  in  the 
expense  of  handling  passengers  in  Pullman  cars  as  contrasted 
with  the  expenses  in  other  equipment.  The  year  1921  should 
be  used,  if  possible.  If  not,  such  other  period  for  which  the 
data  are  available  should  be  used. 

3.  Such  analysis  also  should  show  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  passengers  per  car  carried  in  Pullmans  and  in 
coaches  by  months,  1920  and  1921,  and  by  years,  1915  to  1921, 
inclusive. 

4.  To  what  extent  did  the  increased  fares  established  by 
the  Pullman  Company  May  1,  1920,  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads  received  from  the  Pullman  Company  under  con- 
tractual arrangements,  for  the  calendar  year  1921. 

5.  Statements  should  be  furnished  showing  for  each  com- 
modity class  used  in  the  regular  quarterly  reports  of  com- 
modities, both  the  number  of  tons  (including  tons  from  con- 
necting carriers)  and  the  freight  revenue  for  the  calendar  year 
1921,  from  all  carriers  that  regularly  compile  such  information. 

6.  The  carriers  are  asked  to  furnish  specific  information 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  rate  reductions  upon  the  move- 
ment of  traffic.  Their  testimony  has  consisted  largely  of 
opinions  of  witnesses  to  the  effect  that 'the  reductions  hereto- 
fore made  have  not  stimulated  traffic.  Specific  figures  for 
representative  tonnage  before  and  after  important  rate  reduc- 
tions should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  furnished.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  reductions  on  iron  ore  in  eastern  territory 
effective  about  October  1,  1921,  and  upon  export  rates  on  iron 
and  steel  articles  effective  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  The 
effect,  if  any,  that  these  reductions  may  have  had  on  the 
movement  of  traffic  can  be  furnished  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  from  their  car  loading  statistics. 

Where  shippers  assert  that  a  reduction  in  rates  has  stimu- 
lated the  movement  of  traffic,  they  should  furnish  figures  on 
which  such  assertions  are  made. 


Public  Opinion  Can  Restore  Railroad 
Credit  and  Public  Prosperity* 

By  William  Sproule 

President,  Southern  Pacific  Company 

I  believe  public  opinion  will  do  more  than  either  railroad 
men  or  bankers  can  do  to  bring  about  that  improvement  in 
conditions,  which  is  the  need  of  the  time.  The  problem 
is  how  to  reach  the  people  so  that  the  public  may  be  cor- 
rectly informed  and  that  public  opinion,  thus  enlightened, 
may  move  in  the  direction  of  national  well  being.  By  the 
public  I  mean  the  average  man,  the  man  in  the  street.  He 
desires  to  know  about  our  business,  but  he  is  accustomed 
to  deal  in  easy  and  familiar  terms,  and  unless  the  facts  are 
presented  to  him  in  that  form  which  attracts  his  attention, 
and  which  he  can  understand  without  serious  mental  effort 
on  his  part,  our  efforts  to  inform  him  fail. 

I  have  heard  doubts  expressed  about  the  public  being 
fair,  and  yet  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  if  we  can  get  before 
the  people  the  basic  facts  of  our  business,  its  principles  and 
practice,  they  will  endeavor  to  do  the  wise  thing,  and  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  the  direct  and  wholesome  thing.  If  wa 
can  but  get  the  public  to  understand  our  difficulties  they 
will  help  us. 

First,  the  public  should  understand  that  the  railroad  fund- 
ing bill  now  before  Congress  should  pass.  But  the  force  of 
public  opinion  behind  it  is  needed  to  have  it  passed.  The 
public  have  the  notion  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a  gift  to  the 
railroads,  a  gift  of  $500,000,000;  instead  of  which  there  is 

*An  ad-tress  before  the  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  at  Los  Angeles.  California,  October  5,   1921. 
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ft  about  it.  It  does  not  propose  to  give  the  railroads 
le  dollar.  J  he  fad  is  that  during  the  time  of  war  the 
government  had  the  railroads  and  ran  them.  The  govern- 
ment made  large  capital  expenditure?  for  improvements  and 
the  railroad  companies  had  neither  the  railroads  nor  the 
money  with  which  to  make  the  improvement-.  I  he  govern- 
ment has  since  returned  the  railroads  to  their  owners,  and 
still  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for  these  improvements.  The 
railroads  are  simply  asking  that  the  debts  be  funded  as  any 
other  public  debt  would  be,  so  tlut  the  payment  "f  tin  debts 
may  be  extended  over  a  period  of  time  upon  an  interest  basis. 
When  the  government  made  the  expenditures  the  amounts 
were  charged  up  to  the  railroads,  with  the  intention  that  these 
sums  should  be  deducted  from  the  standard  return  guar- 
I  to  tin  railroads  for  the  war  period.  But  not  only  are 
the  railroads  not  in  position  to  pay  these  amounts  at  this 
time,  but  the  situation  is  worse  than  that.  For  most  of  the 
railroads,  including  most  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of 
the  country,  have  Dot  50  far  been  able  to  collect  any  of  the 
money  due  them  from  the  government  for  the  guaranty 
period. 

All  the  railroad  companies  got  out  of  the  federal  period 
i.  a  load  of  debt  because  of  capital  expenditures  in- 
i  urn  .I  by  the  government;  second,  the  promise  of  a  guaran- 
teed return,  which  promise  in  large  part  remains  unfulfilled 
ilroads  are  without  the  money;  and  third,  they 
Hi-re  left  with  a  huge  labor  hill,  so  huge  as  to  be  to  the 
present  day  a  burden  upon  transportation  that  i>  onl)  parti) 
borne  by  increases  in  freights  and  fares,  and  although  but 
partly  borne,  is  causing  keen  criticism  from  the  people  who 
pay  those  freights  and  fares. 

Wry  few  realize  what  those  burdens  are.  The  war  period 
.  arried  the  railroads  along  into  1920  and  the  1 
Railroad  Administration,  during  the  brief  period  of  four 
raised  wage-  $2,230,000,000.  This  vast  increase  in 
payrolls  does  not  represent  increase  in  the  public  service. 
\o.  indeed,  it  represents  152  per  cent  increase  in  railroad 
operating  expenses  for  wages,  to  gain  not  quite  o  per  cent 
more  hours  of  service. 

At  the  same  time  the  railroads  are  weighted  down  with 
these  difficulties  the  burden  <  =  f"  taxation  has  also  grown. 
While  contending  with  all  thi-,  .in  important  part  of  the 
money  gathered  in  taxes  from  the  railroads  has  been  turned 
into  channels  of  competition  with  the  railrc 

trans-continental  roads  are  in  the  hopeless  fix  of  com- 
peting with  United  State-  Shipping  Hoard  vessels  whi 
business  between  the  ports  of  this  country  at  a  loss  and  for 
losses  the  railroads  have  been  taxed.     The  roads  were 
to  help  build   the   ships  in   the   first  place  and  are  now 
being  I  tinue  their  operation  at  a  loss  in  the    -....nd 

!        ■    high  costs  of  shipping  enter  into  tin    railroad 
difficult  eased  freights  .mil  fares 

■  pie  have  to  bear. 

competition  by  ship  all  the  competition  the  rail- 
The  cities,  counties  and  state-  have  in 

•    Ini'hu  ,n  -   nl    hard    foul    I 
smooth  surf  ton  of  the  rti  il 

'■■  motor  buses  often  holding  a-  many 
trucks  ply  in  train-  of  two  and  three 
railroad  fr*  i  [ned  to  i  arrv 

I  i  build  these  high- 

maintain  them.     In  the  mean  • 
lilt  a-  high- 
for  all  the  people,  they  have 

for   hire   and 

h 

nun. 
under 


people  who  desire  to  enjoy  these  highways  are  beginning  to 
-it  up  and  inquire  where  they  get  off;  and  the  answer  is 
more  taxes,  both  for  the  people  and  for  the  railroads.  The 
new  slogan  is  "Build  the  road  to  carry  the  load,*'  and  if  these 
people  have  their  say  who  do  their  business  over  these  roads 
for  hire,  they  will  build  a  road  that  will  cause  the  people  of 
this  country  to  carry  a  load  of  taxes  under  which  they  will 
Stagger  and  fret  for  many  a  day.  They  will  first  have  to 
build  a  taxpayer  who  can  carry  the  load. 

Thus  there  are  combined  against  the  railroad  wartime 
wages,  wartime  taxes  and  increased  competition  by  ship  and 
highway  for  which  also  the  railroads  are  taxed,  until  in  1920 
LSI  the  railroad-  amounted  to  §279,000,000, 
whereas  the  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  railroads 
led  in  that  year  to  onlv  $62,000,000.  Think  of  it — 
$279,000,000  in  taxes  against  ?o_\000,000  in  return  on  the 
money  in  the  business;  four  and  one  half  times  as  much  for 

I  submit  to  you  that  with  the  railroads  in  this  fix  it  is  idle 
in  talk  of  remedy  by  reductions  in  rates.  The  fact  is  we  are 
face-to-face  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  Adamson  Act 
and  the  acts  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  in 
all  their  bearings,  including  the  so  called  "national  agree- 
in.  nt-"  to  which  the  railroads  never  agreed  and  in  which  the 
railroads  had  no  voice  whatever. 

We  have  to  address  ourselves  to  these  cumulative  results, 
and  happily  if  the  public  be  fully  informed  public  opinion 
will  hiring  about  the  remedy  that  is  necessary.  The  Adamson 
Act  is  still  on  the  statute  book,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
Adamson  Act  has  been  superseded  for  all  practical  purposes 
by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  The  rate  adjustments 
and  so-called  "national  agreements"  all  are  superseded  by  the 
authority  granted  under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  to 
the  Inited  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

That  board  is  today  the  national  government  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  dealing  with  disputes  between  railroad  em- 
ployers  and  employees  regarding  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions Today  the  Adamson  Act  is  in  effect  and  the  acts  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  are  in  effect  as 
In  wages  anil  working  conditions  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  elects  to  keep  them  in 
effect  by  its  own  rulings.  So  long  as  the  hoard  retains  them 
in  effect  by  its  rulings,  the  burden  will  be  borne  by  the  rail- 
roads and  by  the  public,  anil  to  whatever  extent  the  board  re- 
the  railroads  from  these  burdens  to  that  extent  only 
will  relief  be  forthcoming,  I  he  relief  -o  far  obtained  has 
onlj  been  fractional,  and  the  board  still  ha-  the  subject  under 
i  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  discussions  are  going  on  in  the  public  prints 
a-  if  the  Labor  Board  decisions  on  wage-  and  working  condi- 
tions  \  ed  at  the  whim  of  the  parties  inter 
ested.  or  to  In-  thrown  out  of  the  window  if  ununited  to  their 
purposes.      Hut   that    is  not   the   statu?   of   the   United    State? 
Railn                    oard,    When  the  board  *ix\aks  in  deciding 
wages  or  working   conditions,   it  Speaks   a-  the  voice  of  the 
posed  of  three  part-.      Three  members  rep- 
re-etit  the  carrier-,  three  represent  the  railroad  employees  and 
three   an-    selected    to   represent   the    public.      The    President 
name-  all   nine    but   at   leas)  one  of   the   public  three  has  to 
in  any  decision  handed  down;   and  the  sooner  we  get 
the  tut  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is 
the  voice  of  the  government,  and   represents  the  pub! 

the  leu  misunderstanding  will  there  be  as  to  where  we 

-land. 

■t  take-  the  support  of  the  public  to  let  the  Labor 
Hoard  know  when  it  dot S  -peak  for  the  public.  If  the  public 
will   but    realize   that   th  its   them   and 

that  n  ions  affed  not  on]}  the  railroad-  directly, 

but   indirectly  the  -\  where,  the  public  will 

iroperly  informed,  and  in  ade- 

ii        '  upon  pending  questions. 
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The   Reading   Dissolution   Case    has    been    restored    to    the 

docket   of  the  Supreme   Court   lor  reargument  on  April  10, 

order  of  the  court  issued  on  February  27.    The  question 

whether  the  decree  in  the  district  court  is  in  conformity 

with  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Pullman  System  of  Railway  Car  Lighting  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Ernest  Lunn,  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Pullman  Company,  which  was  presented  before  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society,  Chicago  section,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  on  February  23.  The 
paper  was  followed   by  a  general   discussion. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  February  27  sustained  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Western  Union  against  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  which  held  that  the  telegraph  company  had  not 
a  vested  right  in  its  easement  for  the  placing  of  telegraph 
poles  upon  the  right  of  way  of  the  railroad.  The  state 
statute  under  which  the  telegraph  company  had  enjoyed  this 
casement  had  been  repealed,  but  the  company  had  claimed 
that   it  had  a  vested  right. 

Investigation  of  Power  Brakes 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  power  brakes 
now  in  general  use  are  adequate  and  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  safety ;  what  improved  appliances  or  devices  are 
available  for  use,  and  what  improvements  may  or  should  be 
made.     Hearing  at  Washington,  April  6. 

Plans  for  June   Convention 

Details  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.,  June  14  to  21,  1922,  are  now  being  formulated.  The  asso- 
ciation has  announced  that  the  reports  of  committees  investigating 
car  matters  will  be  received  and  discussed  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  June  14  to  16  inclusive,  and  the  reports  of  com- 
mittees investigating  locomotive  matters  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  June  19  to  21  inclusive.  A  circular  has  been 
issued  giving  a  list  of  hotels  in   Atlantic   City  and  the  rates. 

Hearing  on  Automatic  Train  Control  March  20 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Aishton,  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  has  postponed 
the  date  of  its  order  to  49  railroads  to  show  cause  by  March 
IS  why  an  order  should  not  be  issued  requiring  them  to  install 
automatic  train  control.  The  date  was  extended  to  March  20 
and  a  hearing  on  the  order  set  for  that  date  in  Washington  so 
as  to  enable  railway  officers  who  would  be  required  to  attend 
the  hearings,  also  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  and  the  Signal  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Railway  Association  at  Chicago,   March   13  to  16. 

Changes  in  Train  Control  Committee 

Two  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  roads  cited  in  the  proposed 
train  control  order  to  represent  them  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Railway  Age,  February 
18,  page  442).  T.  II.  Beacom,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  W.  M. 
Jeffers,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  representatives 
of  the  operating  division,  asked  to  be  released  from  this 
committee  because  of  their  participation  in  wage  conferences. 
These  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  B.  R. 
Pollock,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Boston  & 


Maine,  and  by  the  transfer  of  A.  M.  Burt,  assistant  to  the 
operating  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  from  the 
engineering  to  the  operating  division  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Burt  has  been  succeeded  as  a  representative  of  the  engineering 
division  by  W.  P.  Wiltsee,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western. 

Hearing  on  Authority  to  Permit 

Acquisition  of  Control 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  heard  arguments  on 
February  28  at  Washington  on  the  general  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  case  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  commission  to  grant  the  application  for  permission  to 
acquire  the  control  of  the  West  Side  Belt  under  paragraph  2  of 
Section  5  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  The  arguments  pre- 
sented varying  views  as  to  the  proper  construction,  principally 
as  to  whether  it  is  mandatory  or  permissive,  pending  the  com- 
mission's consideration  and  adoption  of  a  plan  of  consolidation. 

P.  R.  R.  Fire  Losses  Only  $26,000 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  employes  (in  1921)  extinguishing  fires 
on  railroad  property  with  the  company's  apparatus  before  the 
arrival  of  municipal  fire  fighters,  kept  the  losses  down  to  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  im- 
perilled. In  1921  there  were  more  fires  but  the  loss  was  less 
in  amount  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  fires  ex- 
tinguished by  employees  was  288.  The  loss  caused  by  these  fires 
amounted  to  only  $26,112.30,  while  the  work  of  the  employee 
firemen  saved  railroad  property  with  an  insurance  valuation  of 
$30,612,653. 

A  number  of  these  fires  were  in  buildings  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  but  the  average  loss  was  about  $90.  This  record  is  re- 
garded by  the  railroad  as  very  creditable  to  the  employees  in 
carrying  out  the  company's  fire-prevention   regulations. 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  Dining-Car  Business 

John  J.  Jones,  a  dining  car  waiter  on  the  Congressional  Limited 
Express  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  has  held  that  job  25  years,  and  the  brass  buttons 
which,  day  by  day,  he  takes  out  of  the  coat  that  he  takes  off 
and  puts  into  a  clean  one,  have  become  so  worn  from  thousands 
of  polishings  that  he  has  had  to  ask  for  a  new  set.  His  record 
is  so  unusual  that  the  railroad  company's  advertising  department 
has  issued  a  Ieallet  containing  a  little  sketch  of  Mr.  Jones'  career, 
with  a  portrait.  He  is  so  continually  amiable  that  passengers 
remark  on  the  fact ;  and,  to  a  woman  who  asked  him  to  explain 
how  he  was  able  to  keep  smiling  he  said  :  "Madam,  that  is  how 
I  make  my  living.  If  I  am  courteous  to  passengers,  they  are 
eood  to  me."  Jones  has  been  in  the  dining  car  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  altogether  35  years,  and  calculates  that  he  has  served 
300.000  meals. 

The  same  leaflet  containing  this  little  sketch  says  that  the 
overhead  charge  in  the  operating  expenses  of  a  dining  car 
amounts  to  57  cents  a  meal;  in  other  words,  that  average  amount 
has  been  spent  for  each  passenger  whether  he  orders  a  slice  of 
toast  or  a  larger  meal. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  authorized  the  construction  of  20  new 
dining  cars,  and  when  these  are  completed,  in  the  Spring,  there 
will  be  in  service  on  the  company's  lines  128  dining  cars,  all  of 
steel. 

The  Pennsylvania  now  has  in  its  dining  car  and  restaurant 
department  2,230  employees,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  waiters, 
cooks,  etc.,  who  are  required  to  undergo  a  monthly  physical  ex- 
amination. In  November,  and  again  in  December,  every  one  of 
these  examinations  proved  satisfactory,  each  person  being  given 
an  absolutely  clean  bill  of  health. 
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Operating  Statistics  of  Large  Steam  Roads — Selected  Items  for  the  Month  of  December,  1921, 
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Region,  road  r.nd  year 
New   Ei.gla.ld   Region: 

Boston   &   Albany 1921 

Boston  &   Maine 1921 

1920 

X.    Y..   X.   II.   &   H 1921 

1920 
Great    Lakes   Region: 

Delaware    &    Hudson 1921 

Del..    lack.   &   Western 1921 

Erie    (inc.   Chic.   &   Eric) ..  .1921 

Lehigh   Valley    192! 

1920 
in    Centra:    1921 

New  York  Central 192! 

N.   Y..  Chic.  ft   St    1 

1920 

Pere    Marquette    192! 

Pitts,    ft    Lake    Erie 1921 

Wabash     1921 

1920 
Ohio-Indiana-AlIepfu-ny  Region: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 1921 

1920 

Central   of   X.    T 1921 

1920 

Chicago   St   Eastern    111 1921 

C.  C.   C.  &  St.   L 1921 

1920 
Elgin.   Toliet  St  Eastern 1921 

19  J() 
Long  Island    1921 

1920 
Pennsylvania   System   192'. 

Phila.    &    Readina 1921 

1920 
Pocahontas    Reeion: 

Chesapeake   &    Ohio 1921 

1920 
Xorfolk   &   Western 1921 

1920 
Southern  Regi  n: 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 1921 

1920 
Central    of    Geirria 1921 

1920 
I.  C.  'inc.  Y.  ft  M.  V.)....1921 

1920 
e    &    Nashville 1921 

Seatxa-d    Air    Line 1921 

Southern     Ry 1921 

1920 
Northwestern  Region: 

C.    ft    X.    W 1921 

I" 1921 

C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0 1921 

'■'nrthcra 1121 

P.  &  S.  Sic.   M    -      19  !1 

Hh    R.  R    ft  Xav      .1921 

Central   \\ 

• 1921 

he... 1921 

I 

1 


Average 
miles  of 

operated 

394 

394 

2,469 

1.960 
1,959 

S81 

994 

2,259 


1,430 

1.4.1 1 

5.046 

572 
2,191 

2.20.X 

225 
2,418 
2,418 

5,185 

5,154 

679 

679 

1,129 

1,131 

2,387 

2,304 

839 

838 

395 

195 

1,119 

1,119 

2,54?. 
2,527 

2,189 

4.81-8 

1.913 

6.151 
6.1M 
5*121 
5.026 

3.537 
6,942 
6,942 

8.378 

1.726 
8.162 


Train  - 
miles 
254.179 
297.K  1 

634.551 

473.838 

362,682 
418,180 
511,233 

885.984 

471.645 
485,635 

316,605 
343,514 
84,110 
158,337 

663.492 

1,595,638 

276.838 

214.180 

4  1.451 

42.541 

4,044.305 

542  251 

754,209 

622,469 
891,078 

867,472 

635.531 
703,057 
189,086 
230.786 

444.562 
1,412,503 

531.113 
I 


Locomotive-miles 


Principal 
ana 
helper 

274. 171 
317.550 
608.503 
701.688 

498,652 


473,145 

55(5.653 

626,616 

725.310 

1.003,448 

1,255.276 

617,569 

723,871 

478.763 

510,083 

1.917,229 

2,554,765 

345.618 

325,374 
352,934 
88.558 
175.579 

678,240 

1,679,742 

366.019 
215,288 
355,362 

801,876 

169,229 

45.837 

4.390.669 
• 
603,259 
852,430 

685.7C9 

779,966 
1.0S2.957 

640,805 

1,567.357 
2.099.596 

■ 

453,942 
1,451,557 

1.755,848 

1,179.958 

938,698 

714.103 
901.790 


Light 
31,594 
34,931 
49,429 
60.819 
26.418 
39.642 

36.023 

40,092 

121,196 

145,546 

57.321 

48,577 

63,241 

67,821 

18,871 

19.613 

139.435 

202,815 

1,294 

1.751 

6,390 

5.743 

1,278 

1.699 

5,977 

8,171 

127.242 
125.863 
38.607 
35,710 
3.251 
5.183 
2.615 
403 
7,906 

8.304 

8.787 

325.821 

71.888 
116.867 

18.801 

52.552 
31.452 
57.360 

11.354 

5.426 
3.018 
33,984 

44,607 
60,039 
6,508 
7,356 

29.531 
38.825 

18,513 

■ 

74.777 
12.193 
15,408 

7,267 
7.607 
43.559 

60.166 

1  S  .1 1  7 


Loaded 
(tlii  u- 
■ands) 
4.456 
4.533 
10,813 
11,465 
10.2i2 
9.624 

8.522 
6,836 
14.657 
15,655 
26,046 
31,451 
14,398 
16,239 
12,798 
13.295 
56,034 
66,025 

9,617 
6.927 
6,998 

S.240 
'.4,399 
15.1C8 

36,933 
46,679 

5,532 

7,265 
15,721 

17,790 

4,115 

467 
498 
95.770 
116.127 
11.916 
16,599 

-.6.135 

• 
16.030 

14.050 

4.079 

38,837 

I 

20.513 

S.451 

25,745 
26.268 

■i  592 

B,1  17 

10,006 

7.231 


cent 
loaded 
65.1 
61.4 
66.4 
67.4 
67.0 
64.8 

59.7 
63.8 
66.4 
64.3 
63.3 
65.1 
61.4 
61.8 
61.3 
60.8 
62.7 
58.6 
63.7 
60.4 
60.8 
63.4 
64.4 
64.8 
65.5 
68.1 

60.8 
57.1 
53.6 
53.2 
61.8 
55.7 
56.4 
53.7 
62.9 
66.6 
5S.9 
62.9 
61.4 
58.1 
S8.5 
60.3 


55.1 

60.0 
59.1 
70.7 
60.9 
60.8 
57.6 
59.7 
59.0 


58.2 
62.0 

66.5 

7".  3 

68.4 

• 

75.4 
61.8 


(irckss. 

Excluding 

locomotive 

and  tender 

233,548 

269,785 

568.035 

6o2,635 

543,424 

576,598 

793.638 

945,535 

1,565.818 

2,023,208 

890,016 

1,075,057 

700,503 

777.577 

4.545.552 
528,438 
548,551 


374.626 

868,143 

2.344,405 

3,387,910 

369,752 

508.507 

3    1,429 

26.503 

• 

1.813.469 
1,164.909 
1.691.834 

195.883 

■ 

1,520.557 
1,513,174 

456.626 


Xct. 
Revenue 
and  non- 
90,343 
115.574 
222,275 
300,724 
210,834 
241,807 

280,162 
356,729 
349,771 
453,294 
695,175 
1,011,024 
404.520 
534,500 
261,959 
339,579 
1,375,924 
2,030,587 
198,579 
221,814 
184. "33 
193.S21 
100,152 
222.597 
330,508 
404.302 

1,112.369 

1,687,853 

179.013 

232,966 

143.427 

254.673 

433.594 

561.970 

113,717 

180,021 

9.938 

10.521 

3,076.759 

4.356.052 

418.766 

656,515 

653.543 
995,366 
611.263 
905.940 

261.953 

114.205 
1.119,413 
1.440.688 

609,0   B 

168.736 
210,819 
511.503 
684,552 

■ 
177,880 


Average  number 
of  locomotives  on  line  daily 


Serv- 
ice- 
able 
117 
126 
327 
345 
298 
293 

266 
268 
299 
322 
583 
582 
424 
391 
314 
322 
1,076 
(') 
123 
105 
154 
160 


1,016 
1.111 
213 
202 
120 
145 
323 
313 
99 
94 


2.547 

2.246 

375 

302 


303 

112 

110 

741 
709 
568 

175 


689 

147 
158 

615 


556 
101 

405 


Un- 
serv- 
iceable 


Per  cent 


95 

128 
108 
1S2 


116 
132 


357 
67 


80 
144 


54 


11.1 


185 


unserv- 
iceable 
18.4 
18.1 
28.0 
25.3 
21.7 
26.7 

13.6 
14.5 
17.4 
17.9 
23.8 
15.3 
22.1 
32.8 
23.4 
23.2 
32.9 
(') 
22.5 
32.7 
26.1 
18.8 
20.9 
11.6 
18.5 
19.6 

26.S 
16.0 
17.3 
23.7 
30.2 
23.1 
28.0 
24.8 
8.0 
10.6 
17.5 
16.0 
27.1 
27.0 
15.4 
20.6 

16.9 
23.8 
15.4 
26.9 


17.0 
16.5 
11.2 


31.8 
16.5 

31.4 

15.3 

114 

21.0 
21.0 

18.8 

34.8 
25.0 

27.2 

10  6 

298 


Stored 


122 
63 
102 


636 

23 
157 


143 
IS 
12 
2 


..trrn    from   July    1.     1021.    only. 


March  4,  1922  RAILWAY     AGE 

Compared  with  December,  1920,  for  Roads  with  Annual  Operating  Revenues  aboye$25,000,000. 

Average  number  Net-ton    mTi  pc. 

of  freight  cars  on  line  daily                  oross  ^  ^  milcs  1>00OfrrO5s     Passenger  service 

'                                                Percent        "^  per  train,  Net      tons  ton-       Car-          per      tin-miles,     , -> n 

u"                  excluding  tens      per  miles      miles       mile      including            .      Passenger- 

service-               locomotive  per    loaded  per  per      of  road  locomotive    Tram-         train 

»a!Xny 920           J5S         £SS         £Sg         fj       "              JW  389       25.5  504  32.2       9.464         2,7         3,9  087                   0 

N.Y..N.H.*,. .9.2       24.144       15.011       39,155       22.0       3.031       ...95  483       20.5  ^  ^       ^         ^     ^^      ^^ 

^^ iS    w    jg   IS    *j     «    !;|  g   ||  |  |:j  lg    g    gg  3$|1 

Del     Lack.  &  Western....  1921       18.391         7.639       26,030       11.3        ....       1,552  684       JJ.9  *.3  3.630,533 

1920        10'9"        52-S21       e^-e        ,«<       «iR«       i'767  7S5       267  398  23  5       9  928          169         685,851      4,866.944 

Erie  (,n.  Chic.  &Erie)..>921       40  309       .6  069       56,3,8       2.         M             ,  |  ■  ?                  3^,0 

«—  c-,ral ISi   25:1-   S5S  J:       :   2-       :  :  I  IS1  158    i38  £8S  i59» 

N„  York  Central 19-1       86.499       45.4  4     131,913       ^•1",7S6         "948  910       30-8  456  25.3     1U601         ...2:461,578    18,907,494 

1920        4-1,000        99,717      143,723          8.1        3,756        l.»46  |"  5            n  202           124           gg  2g4          501,424 

N.Y..Chic.&S,L 192                           4.63       10131         6.0       -.939         ,  g7  g, 

Pere   Marquette 1921       .1,578         9,121       20,699       17.2       2,000         .299  584       26.7  88  7g       2.722         149        279.953      1.485.-91 

W£        .£•«??       !7'q«        9?'i'?       456       l'395       2239  11°1       34.3  118  5.3     14.175           92         109.812          571,628 

Pitts.    &    Lake    Erie 921       19.614         7,823       27.437       4;.6       1,395       2.J39  ,m       «|  3        fi           ?5        n6  fi53         6ngg05 

r?        ,M?7        12,«,        »f'?nS       125           801        1397  580       22.9  461  30.7       4,407          175         530,294      2,850.165 

Wabash    IJM       13.347       £761       23..108       12.5          801       1.3W  580       ^  ^  ^       .^         2M        ^^      ^^ 

Ohio-Indiana- Allegheny  Region:                                                                                                       469  gg7       3QA  368  20.1        6,921          192     1,4:4,318      9,004,067 

B-U—  *°«" gg       Jft           S     ,S       ':       2!              |  |0f       36.2  497  24.0     10.565                   1. 39  ,                 , 

Central  of  N.  1 1921       20.078         7.205       27.283         8.3       6,828         ,36  647       32  4  2K  11.2       8.M1                       3^8       ^7 

«_._»....g  ■      If  |i  |     J*  i|  S  |!  |  ||  $    s   ii  i;li 

«•«•*«■ s  eg  &1  HI  s  ig   1  ,1  I  1  a  vll  U  !"i?'  "'§" 

££— I  |  I  1       ii  11  IB  g  1  'II  II  »  s3b  i:s% 

Pncahontas  Fegion:                                                         ...,,       „,,,         no        c  ,3S       2  006  1049       4C.5  394  17.7       8.270          151         449,676      2  562,531 

c— ake&0h,° S2     :      2:        :       :     :       ;  }:l?   S?  »S  £i  W    m    8M8  i« 

Norfolk  &  Western 1921       35.504         M45       41.549         4.6       5.388       1,817  J53       38.1  «S  ^  g     ^.^         _        430194      ^^^ 

"-SSlSfSSlU- 1921       23,050         8.158       31.208       14.2        ....       .,163  412       18  6  271  34.2       1713         137        820.323      Uggg 

1920       14,569        18.307       3-.S/6         9.7         ....        1,143  ^/  ]83        321  079       1,724.710 

«— -°— ^     :      j;     j:      }:  „•      1  ^8  iS  ^  I:ifrS    »  x.»1  l;lfi:ili 

I.C.(inc.V.&M.V,..,921            .                  .                  .                  ;        ^             •  „,  37  7       7  555          ^^8.350      8.52,696 

l^isvil^Nashvine....!^!        41,74          1,                  ,                  ■               «         ;  |  gj       3364  958  640      5,791,304 

Seaboa.d    Air  Line 1921        12,485          7.642        20,17       29.0         ....        1,10  434       -  j/u  »g        j  92J          10f         579>845       3,445,741 

Southern^ lg       g       g       ||       ioj       8^769       !^8  444       20.3  274  20;2       2;577          217      1,330.741       7,941,775 

"«-* gs  su  |;|  ||  a  ss  i:i  1  i  B  i  II  S  !il  SI 

c- st- p- M- &  ° I9I0     ;g   1;       :      1:    tSS   j  |  -  1,1  ^    i96    »»  ,975,014 

M.,  St.  P.  &S.  Ste.  M...1921         9.969         4,334       24.303       11.3       2.0.  o       1,016  456       i    4  .  7?9         ifi(J        439fl7g      2,799.120 

i—  — I     S  II    I!  ii  iS  I  |:S  I  fi  1;|    |   a      g:    . 

o™,w,„,.R.«.s»,...i|;     S|a     ..;;;    .;..;»     «    ..«».    jg.  «;    g;j  •»  >y    fcg     :"    igjjg   i;gS 

Central  Western  Region:                                            ,  ,.,       «•,„,,         7  c;     iq  i  ic       i  -ion  504       '0  9  345  26.8       2,220         166     1,731,612    13.1R3.1S9 

Atch..  To,  *  Santa  F....1921        51.376        ,.                  .                  ...                .  |  ,            lgZ'S    '    S 

CMcag»&  Alton .921       .0.203         4                  ,                 •         W»         |  ;  ;         gg         23s        3,2,74      ,746  617 

Chi,,W,&Q,incy...,92,        49,,33               06       65,429          7.6       4,600       ,.435  6                •  |            ;  ,00     1.549.278    10.321,825 

Chic.,l^Is!.&Pacific.,92j        32.923        1^.363       „         M       g          ^  |        ■  ig  4        g^Jg 

Denver  &  R.  G.  Western.  1921       .3.267                      .5993        8.7      3.582       1124  531  56  11.9 

O-onSbortLln, g        ^        5,g      gg        4.J      gg      J.32  •  ,  7         g  -       ^ 

Union     Pacific 1921        16.842          M43       24.285         M       5,451        1,461  635       23.4  730  43.0       4.835          ^         ^^      Z80MM 

S°^eCo,-r Santa   Pe.., 92,          7  616          3  993        .1.609         3.3       2.230       1,403  617       g|  g  g       ||          J»        |||      |;g;| 

Mis,uri,Kans.&Te,....9i           7  577       ^577       14  154         6.5       4.960       1,463  572           .  .           •  ;              ;       ; 

M,,KM,&T«ofTex.!«         Sg       lz'sso       12.917         5.5       3,340       1,63  447       23.2  ■           .  «         ^8        2,0110      l.^S, 

—  — 1  aS  Ii  B  |  I  tB  i|  |  I  1  II  i!  S  SS    I 

St.   Louta-ban    Francisco..  1921        21.118         7.W3       29,04            9.2         ....           98  409       24.3  318  2.4         ,938         214        ^                . 

SouthcrnPacificLinesHul^       'fo           |         |              ^          M»       1.  |  gj       Jj»         }»        |t.2          ^|| 

Texas  and   Louisiana)..  1920          3,623       23,823        27.446          5.6                       1,151  502       28.0  414  «                             1?3        ^j^       1,975.631 

T«-   *    P-ific 1921         5.972       ^.664       12.636       16,8        ....       1.183  4o3       21.7  323  25.5       ^         m      ^^      2209J36 

iNol^ssenger-train  service.    NbTK.-Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistic,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  subject  .0  revision. 
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Snow  and  Ice  Paralyze  Traffic  in  North  Central  States 
•ram  wreck  causing  the  death  of  five  people,  property 
damage  aggregating  millions  of  dollars,   telegraph,  rail  com- 
munication paralyzed  and  severe  floods  have  resulted  from  a 
sleet    and    rain    storm   which    passed    over    the    north 
central  states  on   February  21.     Train  service  in  northeastern 
Wisconsin    and    northern    Michigan    was    at    a   standstill    for 
two  and  one-half  days.     The  storm  began  with  a  heavy  ram. 
followed  by  sleet  and   blizzards,  only   to  turn  to  sleet  again, 
and    many    passenger   trains    on    the    Chicago,    Milwaul 
St.    Paul,   the   Chicago  &   North   Western  and   other  roads   in 
the   storm-bound   area   had   to   be   annulled.      Both   pas 
and    freight    trains    on    these   roads    were    stalled   and    service 
was    demoralized.      Snow    plows    had    difficulty    in    clearing    the 
tracks.      On    the    Great    Northern,    a    rotary    snow    plow    near 
Montrose,   Minn.,   about   40  miles   west    of    Minneapolis,   collided 
with   passenger   train    No     10  castbound,   drawn   by   two   engines, 
causing    the    death    of    five    trainmen    and    the    injury    of 
passengers.    Traffic  over  most  of  the  mads  except  in  north 
Wisconsin,   was   resumed   by   February  27. 

Railway  Returns  for  December  and  for  Twelve  Months 

("lass  I  railroad-  oi  the  United  States  in  1921,  had  a  net 
,  which  was  at  the  annual  rate 
irn  of  3.31  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valuatio 
to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 
The  net  operating  income  hardly  more  than  covered  their  in- 
terest charges  and  rentals  alone,  these  items  amounting  to  $603.- 
000.000  in  1920  and  somewhat  greater  than  that  in  1921.  Fifty- 
four  railroads,  operating  26,022  miles,  had  operating  deficits  in 
1921,  totaling  $29,114,000. 

Operating   revenues   in    1921    totaled   $5,569,888,000,   a   decrease 
of  10  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1920.    Operating  expenses  were 
»25,000,  a  decrease  of  21.1  per  cent.    Of  this  $2,019,985,000 
pent   for  maintenance,  23.1  per  cent  less  than  in   1920. 
For     December,     the    net    operating     income     was    $51,510,478, 
which   would   be   at   the  annual   rate  of   return  of   3.44  per  cent. 
ting    revenues    were    $425,044,000,   a   reduction   of   22.8   per 
cent    from    1920.    and    operating    expenses    $348,973,000,    a    de- 
rent.      The    Detroit,    Toledo   &    Ironton   was 
late  in  filing  its  report. 
The   December   net   lacked  $38,412,522   of   being   a  6   per   cent 
return       Expenditures    for    maintenance,    $142,159,296,     were    34.8 
:,t  less  than  in  December,  1920. 

ting  income  for  1921   of  the  railroads  in   the   Eastern 
S271,820,000  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $82,- 
ould  he  at  the  annual   rate  of  return  of 
•   cent  on  their  tentative  valuation,  but  $220,240,000  below  a 
cent    return.      In    the    Southern    district    net    operating    in- 
was   $56,995,000   compared    with   $18,443,721).    the    in 
This   was  equivalent  to  an  annual   return  oi 
The  v  811,000 

1920),   which   would   be  at  the 
annual  rate  of  return  of    ; 

National  Railway  Service  Corporation 

Asks  $100,000,000  Loan 

ition    to    thi  "'    '"' 
und  was 

:    of    the 

"to  aid  H 

for    thi    pur 

I    all   or  any   part   of  the 

further  pun  !i 

■  -     and 

quipmenl  put 
lion  wil 
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"Through  the  finan  i  rvice  corporation,  as  laid 

before  the  commission."  a  press  notice  says,  "large  sums  of 
money  will  be  liberated  to  the  carriers,  through  the  purchase  of 
cars  standing  unfit  for  use  on  their  tracks;  in  addition,  the  money 
will  be  provided  for  rebuilding  these  cars  to  meet  transportation 
requirements  upon  the  return  of  normal  conditions.  This  will 
give  employment  to  thousands  in  opening  up  railroad  and  car 
manufacturing  and  supply  shops.  The  application  states  that  it 
is  submitted  that  the  loan  proposed  is  indispensable  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  adequate  program  for  the  prompt  rehabilitation 
and  rebuilding  of  railway  equipment  on  terms  which  the  carriers 
opt  J  that  it  is  made  for  the  acquisition  and  rebuilding  of 
bad  order  equipment  which,  when  rebuilt,  will  be  made  available. 
or  -ale,  to  any  railroad.  The  National  Railway  Service- 
Corporation  operates  without  profit  in  the  public  interest.  The 
service  corporation  will  issue  its  deferred  and  prior  lien  certifi- 
cates in  the  manner  heretofore  adopted  in  financing  the  car- 
riers. The  prior  lien  certificates  will  be  sold;  the  deferred  lien 
certificates  to  be  taker,  by  the  government." 

The  application  states  that  $50,000,000  is  desired  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  rebuilding  of  unserviceable  equipment  for  lease  or 
sale  to  the  railroads  when  rebuilt,  and  $50,000,000  for  new  equip- 
ment. The  funds  derived  from  the  loan  are  to  be  used  to  co\  er 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  equipment  as  re- 
built and  as  part  payment  of  40  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  new 
>:u>nt. 

B.  R.  &  P.  Proposes  a  New  Economy 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  in  its  last  efficiency 
circular  calls  on  employees  to  suggest  new  ways  of  economizing, 
and  promises  to  make  suitable  recompense.  The  circular  says, 
in  part : 

"In  the  belie!  that  the  employees  as  well  as  the  railroads  are 
vitally  interested  in  every  possible  economy,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  has  authorized  all  departments  to  place  in  effect  a 
suggestion  bureau  to  receive  and  consider  suggestions  of  econ- 
omies made  by  the  employees.  The  company  has  no  heart  in 
laying  off  men,  but  realizes  the  demand  of  an  economic  force 
far  greater  than  its  desires.  We  feel  that  much  good  will  result 
from  an  exch.  on  economic  practices.     It  may  be  that 

the  suggestion  bureau  will  be  the  means  of  avoiding  conditions 
which  have  been  forced  on  some  other  railroads.  As  it  must  be 
a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  for  an  employee  to  realize  that  he 
i-  not  only  a  potent  factor  in  economic  production,  but  personally 
responsible  for  creating  employment  for  his  fellow  men,  the  com- 
pany will  make  suitable  cash  award  for  every  suggestion  which 
has  an  economic  value  and  in  addition  to  such  award  will  use  the 
entire  amount  saved  by  such  suggestion  to  hire  additional  em- 
ployees. 

"All  suggestions  will  he  handled  by  a  departmental  secretary. 
who    will   submit    :l  M,   with   author's   name  eliminated 

and  nothing  to  identify  il  except  a  serial  number,  to  the  bureau 
for   consideration.      A    suggestion    having    economic   merit    will 
paid    for    in   accordance    with    its    value   and    the    actual    r 
saving    converted    into    additional    employment       In    addition    to 
1    laboi    award   the   name   of   the   suggestor   will 
le    displayed    on    tin-    departmental    bulletin    board.    tOgCtht 

the  suggestion  ma< ' 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The    following    list    rives    names    of  •  •    rtfMia- 

•  .s  and  places  <-t    <ne,-tina< 
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Ahkr  'i  ion.- J.    \V.    Welsh,   s   W.   .iiJth   St.. 

Vurk. 
\n    Railroad   Master   Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe    Fitters' 
\ssociation.— C.  Iiorchcr.lt,  202  North  Hamlin   Ave,  Chicago,  III. 
IN    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    General    Secretary,    75 
Church  St.,  New   York,   N.   V.     Annual   meeting,   November,   1922, 
Division  I — <  iprrating. 

Freight    Station    Section    (including     former    activities    of    American 
lion  of  Freight  Agents'.      R.   i  >.   Wells.   Freight  Agent,   Illinois 
Central    Railroad,   Chicago,    111. 

Meilical  and  Surgical  Section.  J.  C.  Caviston,  75  Church  St.,  New 
Vork. 

Protective  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the  American 
Railway    Chief    Special    Agents  Chiefs     of    Police    Association), 

J.  C.  Caviston,  75  Church  St..   New   Vork,  N.  V. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Seen,  n    (  including  former  activities  of  the 

ation    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents).       W.    A.     Fair- 

Links,  75  Church  St.,  New  York,   N.   Y.     Next   meeting,  March  21-2J, 

Richmond,    Va.      Annual    meeting,    September    20-22,    1922,    Col.  rado 

Springs,  Colo. 

Safety  Section.     J.  C.  Caviston.  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Division     II — Transportation     (including     former    activities    of    the 
Association   of  Transportation   and   Car   Accounting  Officers).     G.    W. 
Covert,  431   South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  III. 

Division  III— Traffic,  J.  Gbttschalk.    143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Division    IV— Engineering,    E.    H.    Fritch,   431    South   Dearborn    St.. 
Chicago,    III.     Next    convention,    March    14-16,    Chicago.     Exhibit    of 
National   Railway  Appliances  Association,    March    13-16. 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Secti.  n.     E.   H.  Fritch. 
Electrical   Section.     E.  H.  Fritch. 

Signal  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association).  H.  S.  Balliet,  75  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Next 
meetinc,  March  13  and  14  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting, 
June  14-16,  1922,  Monmouth  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Division  V — Mechanical  (including  former  activities  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association).  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Annual  convention,  June  14-21,  1922,  Atlantic  City, 
N.   T.      Exhibit  by  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Equipment  Painting  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association).  V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, 431    South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores  (including  former  activities  of 
the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association).  J.  P.  Murphy,  General  Store 
Keeper,  New  York  Central,  Collinw..od.  Ohio.  Annual  meeting,  J'une 
19-21,    1922,   Hotel   Traymore.   Atlantic.    X     J. 

Division    VII — Freight    Claims    (including    former   activities    of    the 
Freight  Claim  Association).     Lewis  Pilcher,  431   South  Dearborn   St.. 
Chicago,  111. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  &- 
N.   W.   Ry.,  319  N.   Waller   Ave.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,   October 
17-19,   1922,  Cincinnati,   Ohio.     Exhibit  by   Bridge  and   Building   Sup- 
ply Men's  Association. 
American    Railway    Development  Association. — J.    F.    Tackson,   Central   of 
Georgia,    Savannah,   Ga.     Annual    meeting,    May    10-12,    1922,    Denver, 
Colo. 
American     Railway     Engineering     Association. — (Works     in     co-operation 
with  the  American  Railway  Association,  Division  IV.)      E.  H.  Fritch, 
431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.     Next    convention,    March    14-16, 
Chicago.     Exhibit  by  National  Railway  Appliances  Association,  March 
13-16. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Division  5.) 
American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher.    1145 
East    Marquette    Road,    Chicago.     Exhibit    by    Supply    Association    of 
the  American   Railway  Tool   Foremen's  Association. 
American    Short    Line    Railroad    Association. — T.    F.    Whittelsey,    Union 

Trust  Eldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American    Society    for    Steel   Treating. — W.    H.    Eiseman,   4600   Prospect 
Ave.,    Cleveland,    Ohio.     Annual    convention,    September    25-30,    1922, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa.     Annual    meeting,   June    26-30,    1922, 
Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American    Society    or    Civil    Encineers. — E.    M.    Chandler    (acting    secre- 
tary),   33    W.    39th    St.,    New    York.     Regular    meetings    1st    and    3d 
Wednesdays  in  month,  except   Tulv  and  August,  33  W.  39th  St.,   New- 
York. 
American    S6ciety    of    Mechanicai    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 
39th  St.,  New  York.  *  ., 

Railroad     Division,     A.     F.     Stuebine.     Managing    Editor,     Railway 
Mechanical    Engineer,    Woolworth    Bide,    New    York.     Next   meeting, 
May  16,  1922,  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
American  Train  Dispatchers'  Association. — C.  L.  Darling,  1310-1311  Mail- 
ers Bldg.,  Chicago,   111.     Next  convention.  June   18,   1923,  Chicago. 
American    Wood    Pri  servers'    Association.— George    M.    Hunt,    Chemist, 
Forest    Products    Laboratory,    Madison,    Wis.     Next    meeting,   January 
23,  1923.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Association  of  Railway   Claim    Agents.— H.   D.   Morris,  Northern   Pacific 

R.  R.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Next  meeting,  May  17-19,  1922,  Montreal. 
Assochtion   of   Railway    Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.   A.   Andreucetti.   C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.   W.  Sta..  Chicago.     Exhibit  by  Railway 
Electrical   Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (chairman). 

61    Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Association    op    Railway    Supply    Men.— A.   W.    Clokey,    1658    McCormiek 
Bldg.,    Chicago.     Meeting    with    International    Railway    General    Fore- 
men's Association. 
Association    oe    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents. —  (See    American 

Railway   Association,  Division   I.) 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers. — (See 

American  Railway  Association.  Division  II.)       _.__,.  . 

I'.ridce  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association.— D.  J.  Iliggins,  Ameri- 
can Valve  &  Meter  Company,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago.  Meet- 
ing with  convention  of  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building   Asso- 

Canadian  Railway  Club.— W.  A.  Booth,  53  Rushbrooke  St.,  Montreal,  Out. 
Car    Foremen's    Association    of    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline,    626    North    Pine 

Ave.,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 

July  and  August,  New  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Car   Foremen's   Association   of   St.    Louis.    Mo.— Thomas  B.   Koeneke,   604 

Federal   Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,   St.  Louis,  Mo.     Meetings,  first  Tuesdai 

in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex.  St.  Louis. 


Rau.ua*  Club.— Harrj  1)  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  January.  March.  May,  September 
and  November,  Hotel  Iroquois,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Interchange   Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's    Association  — 
W  .    P.    Elliott,   Terminal    Railroad   Association   of    St.    Louis,    East    St. 

'   m         Interchange    Car    Inspectors'    and   Car    Foremen's    Supply    Mi 

Association.— D.    B.    Wright.    34th    St.    and    Artesan    Ave.,    Chicago, 
III.  _  Meeting    with    Chief   Interchange   Car   Inspectors'   and   I 
men  s  Association. 

i  incinnati  Railroad  Club.— W.  C.  Cooder.  Union  Central  Bldg.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  February.  May,  September 
and  November. 

Eastern  Railroad  Association. — E.  N.  Dessling,  614  F  St.,  N.  W,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Annual  meeting  May  11,  1922,  Railroad  Club  of  New 
l  or).. 

Freight    Claim    Association. — (See    American    Railway    Association,    Divi- 

i, im.ru.  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.— C.  H.  Treichel,  Grand 
<  cntral  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month,  Room   1414,  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J  Mayer 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Exhibit  by  International 
Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association 
—George  P.  White,  747  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
International    Railroad    Master   Blacksmiths'   Association. 

International  Railway  Full  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  meeting  M'ay  22-25,  1922,  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  Internationa]  Railway  Supply  Mens 
Association. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 

International  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association. — C.  W.  Sullivan,  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Co.,  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Meeting  with  In- 
ternational  Railway  Fuel  Association. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin, 
Union  Pacific  R.  R..  Room  No.  19.  Union  Pacific  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.     Annual  convention,   1922,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St 
New  Y'ork.  Next  convention,  May  23-26,  1922,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association. — (See  A.   R.  A.,  Di- 

Master  Car  Buiiders'  Association. — See  A.  R.  A.,  Division  V.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  Tie  Producers. — Warren  C.  Nixon, 
Western  Tie  &  Timber  Co.,  905  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. —  lames 
B.  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention,'  Sep- 
tember 26,  1922,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square  New 
Y'ork.     Next  convention.  May  10-12,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C  W.  Kelly,  People's  Gas 
Bide.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition,  March  13-16,  Coliseum,  Chicago, 
at   Convention  of  American    Railway   Engineering  Association. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 
Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

New  Y'ork  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Y'ork. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  Itdv  and  August, 
at  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner.  64  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting,  June  14,  1922, 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Railway  Business  Association.— Frank  W.  Noxon,  600  Liberty  Bldg., 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  dinner,  February 
1,   Waldorf-Astoria,  New   York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grand-view  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Development  Association. — (See  Am.  Ry.   Development  Assn.) 

Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
General  Electric  Co..  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association  of 
Railway   Electrical    Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association. — R.  J.  Himmelright, 
17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  Meeting  with  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 

Railw.vy  Fire  Protection  Association. — R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.   R.,  Baltimore,  Md.  „    _ 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison.  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.     Next  meeting,  October  10-13,  1922,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Division  IV.,  Signal  Section.) 

Railway   Storekeepers'  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Division  VI.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meeting  with  A.  R.  A.,  Divisirn  V. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son. 30  Church  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

Railway  Treasury  Officers  Association. — L.  W.  Cox,  Commercial  Trust 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

RoADMASTERif  and  Mainten\nce  of  Way  Association.— PL  McAndrews, 
C  &  N  W  Ry  ,  Sterling,  111.  Annual  convention  September  12-14, 
1922,   Cleveland,   Ohio.     Exhibit  by  Track   Supply   Association.  _ 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Signal  Appliance  Association— F.  W.  Edmunds.  Sunbeam  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York  City.  Meeting  with  American  Rail- 
way  Association,    Signal    Section. 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— A.  J  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box 
1205.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January, 
March,    May,    July,    September   and    November,    Piedmont    Hotel,    At- 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern  Ry.   of  Ala.,    Atlanta,   Ga.  , 
Suppiy  Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen  s  Association. — 

'  H.  S.  White,  9  N.   Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 
TRACK    Suppiy    Association.— W.   C.   Kidd.   Ramapo   Iron   Works.   Hillburn, 
N.   Y.     Meets  with   Roadmasters'   and   Maintenance   of   Way   Associa- 

Traveling' Engineers'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  Marine  Trust  Build; 
ing,    Buffalo,    N.    X.     Exhibit    by    Railway    Equipment    Manufacturers 

Wfster1iSS  Railway  Club —Bruce  V.  Crandall.  14  E.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago  Regular  meetings.  3d  Monday  each  month  except  June, 
Tulv   and    August. 
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President  Harding  has  signed  the  bill,  S.  621,  extending  the 
time  in  which  shippers  may  file  overcharge  claims  against  the 
director  general  of  railroads. 

A.  M.  Groseclose,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  North- 
western Fruit  Exchange,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  promoted 
to  traffic  manager,  succeeding  J.  Curtis  Robinson,  who  has 
resigned. 

Edward  T.  Sicardi.  vice-president  of  the  Union  Tank  Car 
Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding William  A.  Barstow,  who  died  at  West  Orange, 
X.  J.,  on   February  10. 

The  executives  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines,  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York,  on  February  27,  took  action  under  which  the  legal 
departments  of  the  roads  will  seek  a  review  by  the  courts  of  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  chang- 
ing, in  favor  of  the  New  England  roads,  the  division  of  through 
rates  on  freight  between  New  England  and  points  west  of  the 
Hudson  river. 


Coal  Production 

The  production  of  soft  coal  dropped  back  slightly  during  the 
week  ended  February  18,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  but  the  output  is  estimated  at  10,167,000 
net  tons,  a  decrease  of  150.000  tons  when  compared  with  the 
week  preceding.  The  bulletin  says  probably  not  less  than 
1,000.000  tons  of  the  week's  output  went  into  storage. 


New  England  Shippers  Ask  Removal  of 

Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Port  Difficulties 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  formal  complaint 
filed  on  February  28  by  the  principal  commercial  organizations 
of  New  England  is  asked  to  issue  an  order  requiring  the  rail- 
roads to  establish  and  apply  in  the  future  rates  for  the  trans- 
portation of  export  and  import  freight  between  the  New  England 
ports  and  Buffalo  and  points  in  differential  territory  which  shall 
not  exceed  the  corresponding  rates  contemporaneously  maintained 
between  the  same  territory  aiul  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  or 
such  other  rates  as  the  commission  may  deem  reasonable  and 
I  he  complaint   was  lark  &   La   Roe,  the  firm  of 

which   Edgar   I".    Clark,  former  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,    is   a    member,    on    behalf    of    the    Maritime 

.■I  i  e,  thi    \ 
I n<lu sr  i  M  New   Bedford   Board  oi 

merer  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  New  London,   IV 

:.CC. 

The  export   and   import   rates   between   the   New   England   ports 
and   the   large   territory    wesl   of   the    Buffalo-Pittsburgh   line  are 

ia   and 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  25,  until  July  23, 
the  operation  of  schedules  published  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  which  propose  to  increase  rates  on  horses  and  mules  from 
points  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  to  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and 
points  taking  same  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  March  2.  until  June  30, 
the  operation  of  schedules  published  by  the  Hocking  Valley. 
which  propose  to  increase  the  rates  on  brick  and  articles  taking 
brick  rates  from  points  on  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Com- 
pany located  in  the  so-called  Hocking  group  in  Ohio  to  points 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

Export  Bill  of  Lading 

The  commission  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
States  Shipping  Board,  recommending  certain  amend- 
ments in  part  [I  of  the  uniform  through  export  bill  of  lading 
prescribed  by  -he  commission,  and  has  reopened  the  case  for 
further  hearing,  such  hearing  to  be  limited  to  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  the  suggested  provisions  for  inclusion  in  part  II. 
The  proceeding  is  assigned  for  hearing  on  March  4.  at  Washington. 
The  commission  is  advised  that  considerable  work  has  been  done 
and  expense  incurred  in  the  matter  of  printing  supplies  of  the 
hills  prescribed  by  it,  and  to  avoid  delay  and  confusion,  it  is 
provided  in  the  order  reopening  the  case  that  pending  a  hearing 
the  order  entered  on  October  21.  as  modified  by 
order  of  Januar     30,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

An    early    decluon    will    be   rendered.      In    the    event    that   the 

further  hearing  shows  that  amendments  such  as  are  recommended 

te,  the  effective  date  of  any  order  of  the  commission 

prescribing  amendments  will  be  such  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  time 

for  making  changes,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  supplies 

of   unused    printed    forms   on    hand.     The   reopening   of   the  pro- 

not   affect   the  domestic  bill   of  lading  or   the   live 

>:itract. 

State  Commissions 

The  railroad  commission  of  California,  on  February  17.  in- 
stituted an  investigation  of  the  surcharge  on  the  fares  of  passen- 
gers riding  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  directing  the  railroads 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  he  eliminated  in  California. 
The  heal  March  22. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  It. is  ordered  a  general  re- 
nt   r.ites   on   cotton,    hay   and    grain,   including 
111    into    effect    on    April    1.      It    is    said 
e    new    r.ites   .ire   based    Strictl)    on   mileage   and    that   the 
to   24   per    cent   on    cotton    and    about    20   per 
cent  on  the  other  articles.     The  I  ged  in  a  gen- 

eral investigation  of  freight  rati  the  state  and  pro- 

n  other  important  comma 

Court  News 

Safety   Appliance  Act :   Steps  on  Pilot 

The    Interstate    Commerce    Commissi  t     March    13, 

I'M  1,  n  Ac.  but 

allows    ■  make  additional    S3  t    inconsistent 

with  the  order,    A  railroad  bought  an  engine  equipped  with  two 

-teps  on  each   vide  of  the  pilot,  and.  after    using   it   for   some  time, 
off  the  upper  step,  to  comply   with   the  order.     In  an  action 
for  negligent  injury,  alleging  violation  <'i  tl  ppliance 

Vet,  t!  that  the  use  of  the 

two  steps  was  not  the  adoption  of  an   "additional   rule."  because  it 
was  inconsistent   with  the  coramil  and  that  negligence 

could    ■  i   after   the   removal      t    one   of   the   steps,   be- 

the  company  was  then  complying  with  the  order. — P 
Albright  (Trx    Civ   App  ),  235  S   w 


March  4,  1922 
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Assessment  of  Railroads  for  Street   Improvements 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Chapter  533,  Laws  1919,  making  railway  companies  sub- 
ject to  special  assessments  for  local  improvements,  a  city  had  no 
power  to  assess  the  cost  of  street  paving  against  a  railroad  cor- 
poration which  has  paid  a  gross  earnings  tax. —Chicago  &  N.  W. 
v.  City  of  Marshall   (Minn.),  186  N.  W.   137. 

Statute  Requiring  Enginemen  to  Look  Out 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  an  action  for  the  death 
of  an  engineman  in  a  crossing  collision,  where  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  deatli  resulted  from  the  man's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  state  statute  requiring  him  to  see  that  a  crossing  is  clear 
before  entering  on  it.  that  the  statute  could  not  be  abrogated  by 
a  custom  making  it  the  fireman's  duty  to  look  out  on  his  side. — 
Frese  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.   (Mo.),  235  S.  \Y.,  97. 

Grantor  of  Right  of  Way  Not  Entitled 

to  Damage  From  Overflow 

Where  a  landowner  has  conveyed  to  a  railroad  a  right  of  way 
Over  his  farm,  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  holds  that  he  cannot 
recover  damages  to  his  farm  by  a  fill  and  a  culvert  therein  caus- 
ing an  overflow,  no  negligence  of  the  railroad  company  in  the 
construction  of  the  track  and  culvert  being  shown. — Knott  v. 
L.  &  N.  (Tenn.),  234  S.  W.,  1003. 

Action  for  Short  Delivery  Barred  by  Two-Year  Limit 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  holds  that  an 
action  brought  January  28,  1921,  by  the  holder  of  bills  of  lading 
for  cotton,  issued  by  the  Director  General  in  March,  1918,  for 
short  delivery,  is  barred  by  a  provision  in  the  bills  requiring 
such  suits  to  be  brought  within  two  years  and  one  day  after 
delivery  or  within  two  years  and  one  day  after  the  elapse  of  a 
reasonable  time  for  delivery. — Leigh  Ellis  &  Co.  v.  Davis,  276 
Fed.  400. 

Mere   Presence  of  Johnson  Grass   Not  Unlawful 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  state  statute  pro 
hibiting  the  introduction  into  the  state  and  the  sale  of  Johnson 
grass  does  not  make  the  mere  presence  of  such  grass  on  premises 
unlawful,  and  mere  evidence  of  the  presence  of  such  grass  on  a 
right  of  way,  resulting  in  the  death  of  a  cow  which  strayed  on 
the  right  of  way  and  ate  some,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  cause  of 
action  to  the  owner  of  the  cow. — McCormick  v.  Atchison,  T.  & 
S.  F.  (Okla.)  202  Pac.  302. 

Delay  in  Calling  for  Baggage 

The  decisions  are  not  in  harmony  as  to  what  is  a  reasonable 
time  after  arrival  of  passenger's  baggage  to  change  the  rail- 
road's liability  from  that  of  carrier  to  warehouseman;  but,  fol- 
lowing the  decided  weight  of  authority,  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  a  delay  from  the  afternoon  of  arrival  until 
next  morning  in  calling  for  it  is  unreasonable,  so  that,  in  case 
of  its  theft  during  the  night,  the  railroad's  liability  is  that  of 
warehouseman  only. — White  v.  Chicago.  M.  &  St.  P.  (Minn.), 
186  N.  W.  145. 

Excessive  Damages  Ground  for  New  Trial 

A  verdict  of  $10,000  for  personal  injuries  to  a  member  of  a 
gravel  train  crew,  56  years  of  age,  based  largely  on  the  testi- 
mony of  plaintiff  that  he  earned  $130  a  month  on  a  basis  of 
22^4  cents  an  hour,  which  would  oblige  him  to  work  20  hours 
each  day  during  a  month  of  30  days,  was  held  by  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  to  be  excessive,  on  the  ground  that  "it  would 
be  an  imputation  on  human  intelligence  to  assume  that  a  jury 
of  reasonable  men,  after  due  deliberation,  could  believe  that  at 
his  age  he  could  constantly  endure  a  strain  so  severe,"  combined 
with  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  man- 
aging a  restaurant  business  with  little,  if  any,  detriment  to  his 
activities  from  his  injuries.  The  award  of  damages  failed  to 
commend  itself  to  the  judicial  mind,  and  a  new  trial  was  awarded. 
Wegge  v.  Great  Northern   (Mont.),  203  Pac.  360. 


Decisions  Under  the  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  one  assisting  in 
enlarging  the  pit  of  an  old  turntable,  to  install  a  larger  one,  was 
engaged  in  new  construction  and  not  in  interstate  commerce  within 
the  act.— Seaver  v.  Payne,  190  N.  Y.  Supp.  724. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  conductor  of  a  freight 
train,  carrying  interstate  cars,  and  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, did  not  depart  therefrom  by  turning  his  attention  to  a 
package  containing  dangerous  explosives,  brought  to  the  car  by 
a  railroad  policeman.— Moore  v.  Wabash  (111.),  132  N.  E.  814. 

Automobile  Turning  Switch  After  Collision 

A  passenger  train,  at  a  crossing,  in  a  town,  struck  an  automo- 
bile and  threw  it  against  a  switch  stand,  turning  the  switch  and 
turning  the  train  onto  a  side  track,  resulting  in  a  collision.  In 
affirming  a  judgment  for  the  defendant  on  a  directed  verdict  in 
an  action  for  the  death  of  a  passenger  resulting  from  the  col- 
lision, the  Indiana  Appellate  Court  holds  that,  though  the  op- 
erators of  the  train  should  have  anticipated  the  presence  of  the 
automobile  on  the  crossing,  they  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
unusual  result,  so  that  their  negligence  was  not  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  passenger's  injuries.— Engle  v.  Director  General 
(Ind.  App.),  133  N.  E.,  138. 

Bill-of-Lading  Time  Limit  for  Suits 

The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  holds  that  the  pro- 
vision in  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  requiring  suits  to  be  brought 
within  two  years  and  one  day  after  delivery  or  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  reasonable  time  for  delivery,  is  not  unreasonable.  It 
holds  a  finding  of  the  trial  court  allowing  six  months  as  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  extremely  liberal.  The  only  change  made  by 
the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Decker 
&  Sons  v.  Commission,  55  I.  C.  C.  453  (1919),  is  that  where 
the  claim  has  not  been  settled  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
six  months  of  the  two  years  and  a  day  period,  suit  may  be  filed 
within  six  months  from  the  date  when  the  claim  is  definitely  de- 
clined in  writing.  This  ruling  is  not  retrospective  and  does  not 
affect  bills  of  lading  issued  prior  to  December  2,  1919. — Humphrey- 
Cornell  Co.  v.  Hines    (Conn.),   115  Atl.  561. 

Obtaining  Possession  Without  Surrender  of  B.  L. 

If  a  consignee  of  goods  knew  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  their 
possession  without  surrender  of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  that  the 
railroad  could  not  deliver  the  goods  to  him  without  a  breach  of 
its  obligation  to  the  shipper,  and  took  possession  knowing  that 
the  delivery  to  him  was  unauthorized,  and  that  it  would  not  have 
been  made  except  for  an  innocent  mistake  of  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  ver- 
dict against  him  for  conversion,  in  an  action  by  the  railroad,  was 
justified.  His  possession  of  the  goods  being  unauthorized  and 
wrongful,  no  demand  was  necessary  before  bringing  the  action. 
Even  if  the  consignee  believed  that  his  receipt  of  the  goods  was 
justified  because  of  the  railroad's  surrender  of  the  actual  pos- 
session, that  belief  was  no  defense.— N.  Y.  C.  v.  Freedman 
(Mass.),  133  N.  E.,  101. 

Decisions  Under  Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 

Foreign  cars,  brought  into  the  state  ten  days  before,  were  being 
moved  within  a  yard,  one  for  unloading,  others  for  repairs.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  conductor  of  a  drill  crew, 
killed  while  shifting  the  cars,  was  not  within  the  act.— Schauffele 
v.  Director  General,  276  Fed.,  115. 

A  depot  truckman  assisting  in  moving  a  crate  containing  a 
planing  mill,  placed  on  the  platform  by  another  company  for 
transportation  out  of  the  state,  was  held  within  the  act. — Maher 
v.  St.  L.-S.  F.  (Mo.  App.),  234  S.  W.,  1034. 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  a  section  man, 
killed  about  3,000  ft.  from  his  work  by  a  backing  locomotive, 
while  walking  toward  his  home  during  the  noon  hour,  was  not 
within  the  act,  the  accident  not  being  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment.—Pallocco  v.  L.  V.,  190  N.  Y.  Supp.,  867. 

The  rule  that  a  trackwalker  assumes  the  risk  of  injury  by 
trains  operated  in  the  usual  manner  is  not  changed  by  the  federal 
Employers'  Liability  Act.— Davis  v.   P.  &  R.,  276  Fed.   187. 
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Truck  Driver  Not  Allowed  to  Assume 

Position  of  Bill  Clerk 

A  truck  driver  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  given  a  trial  as  a  bill  clerk  when 
his  former  position  was  abolished  and  on  failing  to  quality 
was  dismissed.  The  employees  maintained  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  and  had  not  been  given  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  qualify.  The  Board  held  that  the  man  had  not  been 
appointed  and  denied  the  claim  of  the  employee. — Decision 
No.  683. 

Employee,  Incompetent,  Not 

Entitled  to  Seniority  Rights 

An  employee  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  assigned  to 
a  clerical  position  for  a  two-months'  trial,  during  which  he 
failed  to  perform  the  duties  satisfactory  to  the  carrier  and 
was  discharged.  The  employees  contended  that  when  he 
was  released  from  this  position  he  should  have  been  given 
a  place  in  the  office  or  the  right  to  exercise  his  seniority 
right  to  a  position  for  which  he  was  qualified.  The  Labor 
Board   denied    this   petition. — Decision    No.    684. 

Pay  Not  Allowed  for  Vacations  Not  Granted 

Several  clerks  employed  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  freight 
station  at  Cambridge.  Ohio,  sought  15  days'  pay  in  compensa- 
tion for  vacations  which  were  not  granted  in  1920.  The 
national  agreement  under  which  these  employees  were  work- 
ing does  not  contain  any  specific  rule  on  the  question  of  pay 
for  time  lost  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  vacations.  The 
P.oard  held  that  the  instructions  of  the  Director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  operation  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  January  30,  1920,  which  stated  that  "existing  practices 
as  to  vacations  and  sick  leave  would  remain  in  effect."  applied 
in  the  case.  The  Board  therefore  decided  that  the  employees 
were  not  entitled  to  compensation  as.  under  the  past  practice. 
they   were  not   granted   vacations  during   1920. — Decision   No. 


Representation  of   Mechanical   Supervisory 

Forces  To  Be  Determined  by  Ballot 

May   4,    1921,   a   communication    was   addressed   to    A     P 

Titus,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  St  Alton,  by  a  committee 

ting    the    International    Association    of    Railroad    Super 

Mechanics  requesting  a  conference  for  the  purpose  ol 

i ting  rules  and  working  conditions  in  accordance  with  the 

ions  of  Decision   No    119.     The  carrier  maintained  that  the 

ation  did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the  subordinate  of- 

as  designated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 

.  .miration  submitted  the  question  to  the  Labor  Board,  filing 
iring  the  signature  of  90  foremen,  authorizii 
n  in  agrccni'  1,     The  carrier  al>o  made 

I    76  per  cent  of  the  snper- 

•    ■     ■ 

either 

•  or  through  a  committee  named 
■  i  the  method 
the   foremen      The 
tli    parties    9 
■     a 
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Complicated  Rulings  on  Eight-Hour  Day  in  Spain 

New  rulings  on  the  eight-hour  day  have  gone  into  effect 
in  Spain,  according  to  the  Railway  Gazette  (London).  The 
underlying  principle  adopted  is  8  hours  of  work  per  day 
with  waiting  time  counted  at  only  half  of  working  time.  The 
runs  of  train  and  engine  men  are  to  be  arranged  so  as  to 
provide  an  average  of  48  hours  per  week  on  duty.  In  the 
case  of  station  service,  employees'  time  on  duty  when  held 
but  not  working  counts  as  only  half-time  in  determining  the 
eight-hour  day.  i  ivcrtime  is  paid  for  generally  at  time  and 
a  quarter,  although  occasionally   at  straight   rates  only. 

The  railways  have  notified  the  government  that  without 
some  assistance  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates  they  will 
be  unable  to  meet  the  burden  imposed  on  them  by  the 
eight-hour  day  measures,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  considering  a  provisional  advance  of  funds,  repa>  - 
able  by  the  railway  companies  in  some  form  when  the 
Transport  bill,   which   is   now   in   committee,   becomes   a   law 

English  Locomotive  Coaling  Plant 

An  interesting  locomotive  coaling  plant  of  small  capacity 
is  that  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  at  Willesden,  Lon- 
don. This  plant,  which  was  built  by  the  Mitchell  Conveyor 
and  Transpi  ny,  consists  of  a  rotary  tipple  driven 

l>y  a  1"  h.  p.  electric  motor,  fitted  with  automatic  chock  for 
supporting  the  side  of  the  car,  and  also  two  double  chains 
at  one  end,  which  come  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  car 
and  prevent   the  wheels  leaving  the  rails. 

The  coal  falls  into  a  reinforced  concrete  hopper  of  12  tons 
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L.  &  N.  W.   Coaling   Plant   at   Willesden 
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when  one  ton  of  coal  has  been  fed  into  the  skip,  the  lever  is 

depressed  and  the  current  to  the  feeder  motor  is  cut  off. 

The  fuelman,  by  actuating  a  switch  on  the  stage,  can  then 
raise  the  loaded  skip  which  tips  itself  automatically  into  .i 
S-ton  steel  hopper,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  lever  operated 
gate  for  distributing  the  coal  onto  the  locomotive  tenders. 

Experimental  Automatic  Stop  Device 

on  Great  Central,  England 

The  automatic  stop  device  illustrated  herewith  was  developed 
on  the  Great  Central  (England).  The  principle  on  which  it  is 
based  is  well  shown  in  the  illustration,  i.  e.,  when  the  section  is 
not  clear  the  track  instrument  operates  to  place  an  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  the  wooden  prop  on  the  locomotive  mechanism. 
If  the  locomotive  passes  the  track  device  in  such  a  position,  the 
prop,  naturally,  is  knocked  down  with  the  result  that  the  lever, 
held  by  the  prop   in  a  horizontal   position,  is  released.     This  ac- 


Pholo  by  Made!  &  Herbert 

tion  brings  about  the  application  of  the  brakes.  The  engineman 
cannot  release  the  brakes  until  he  has  placed  another  prop  under 
the  brake  lever. 

This  device  is  used  in  connection  with  another,  placed  before  it 
on  the  track,  which  gives  an  audible  signal  to  the  engineer  when 
the  track  is  not  clear.  Only  if  that  signal  is  disregarded  dues 
the  device  illustrated  here  come  into  use. 

Further  Details  on  German  Railway  Strike 

Undo 
The  strike  of  the  Imperial  Union  of  German  Railway  Officials 
ended  on  February  8,  as  a  result  of  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  German  Railway  Union  and  the  railway  unions  in 
the  south  and  west  did  not  support  the  strike,  but  considerable 
inconvenience  was  caused  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  par- 
ticularly in  Berlin,  where  on  February  4.  the  municipal  employees 
went  out  on  strike,  and  the  Berlin  branch  of  the  German  Railway 
Union    went   out   in   sympathy   with   the   strikers.      The  Imperial 


i  nion  of  Railway  Officials  is  not  a  large  body  but  it  includes 
many  indispensable  employees  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Central 
Union  of  German  Officials. 

The  reason  for  the  strike  was  that  the  Imperial  Union  of 
German  Railway  Officials  demanded  a  revision  of  salaries  on  a 
greatly  increased  basis,  the  previous  increases  and  bonuses  granted 
by  the  government  having  left  the  majority  of  the  minor  officials 
as  they  were.  Objection  was  also  made  to  two  bills  now  before 
the  Reichstag,  namely,  the  Railway  Finance  Bill  regulating  their 
pay  and  pensions,  and  the  Hours  of  Labor  Bill,  which  they 
thought  would  endanger  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Minister  of 
Communications  declined  to  negotiate  with  the  men's  leaders  on 
the  ground  that  officials  have  not  the  right  to  strike.  The  Berlin 
Municipal  Employees  went  out  on  strike  for  the  eight-hour  day 
and  the  right  to  strike,  and  it  was  for  this  latter  reason  that  the 
Central  Union  of  German  Officials  gave  its  support.  The  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Railway  Workers'  Union 
condemned  the  strike  but  issued  instructions  to  its  members  not 
to  perform  strike  labor.  The  government's  manifesto  prohibiting 
the  strike  and  imposing  severe  penalties  only  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion, hut  a  skeleton  freight  service  was  put  into  operation  and 
was  gradually  extended  with  the  help  of  the  Technical  Emergency 
Corps  which  was  called  out.  The  strike  ended  on  February  8. 
after  an  agreement  between  representatives  of  the  railway 
officials'  union  and  the  chancellor,  in  which  the  government  agreed 
that  there  should  be  no  dismissals  en  masse,  that  the  Railway- 
men's  Hours  of  Labor  Bill  should  be  incorporated  in  a  bill 
affecting  all  classes  of  labor,  and  that  there  should  be  an  early 
revision  upward  of  the  scales  of  pay. 

Government  Railways  Ruining  Swiss  Tourist  Business 

By  Julian  Grande 

Geneva. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Railways  have  decided  to  reduce  their 
passenger  fares  beginning  May  1,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a 
minimum  distance  of  106  tariff  kilometers  (about  66  miles  I 
third  class,  112  tariff  kilometers  (about  70  miles)  second  class, 
and  115  tariff  kilometers  (about  71 1/2  miles)  first  class,  or  in 
the  case  of  round-trip  tickets  for  twice  these  distances.  In 
no  case  will  the  reductions  exceed  20  per  cent.  According 
to  the  Federal  Railway  statisticians,  unless  passenger  traffic 
increases  the  loss  entailed  by  these  reductions  will  be  5,000,000 
francs  (approximately  $965,000  at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange). 

As  regards  general  season  tickets,  these  are  to  be  reduced 
by  10  per  cent.  The  following  will  be  the  rates  for  a  general 
season  ticket  available  for  one  year  after  May  1,  next: 

Without    Supplement    Allowing   the    Holder   to  Travel   by 

Express  Trains 

First     class 1,920  francs   (about  $370  at  part 

Seocnd     class 1,440  francs   (about  $275  at  par) 

Third     class 960  francs   (about  $1SS  at  par) 

With    Supplement   Allowing   the   Holder    to  Travel   by 

Express  Trains 

First    class 2,280  francs  (about  $443  at  par ) 

Second     class 1,720  francs  (about  $334  at  par  i 

Third   class 1,140  francs  (about  $220  at  par) 

How  much  higher  these  rates  are  than  those  of  1913  may 
be  judged  from  the  following: 

Cost  of  1913  General  Season   Ticket  for  One  Year 

First     class 750  francs  (about  $145  at  normal  rate  of  exchange) 

Second     class.  ...    525  francs  (about  $102  at  normal  rate  of  exchange  : 
Third  class 375  francs  (about  $72  at  normal  rate  of  exchange) 

These  1913  tickets  allowed  the  holder  to  travel  by  any 
train  he  chose,  for  it  was  before  the  day  of  express  train 
supplements.  In  1913,  also,  a  general  season  ticket  could  be 
and  very  often  was  bought  in  any  class  for  15  days,  30  days 
and  45  days,  as  well  as  of  course  three,  six  or  twelve  months 
at  proportionate  rates. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  after  May  1  next,  general 
season  tickets  for  30  days  will  be  reintroduced,  but  if  it 
should  be  decided  to  allow  them,  they  will  cost  not  less  than 
half  as  much  as  a  three  months'  general  season  ticket  costs, 
that  is,  one  will  cost  about  243  francs  whereas  in  1913  the 
cost  was  only  70  francs. 

Apparently  the  Federal  Railways  are  too  nervous  to  really 
ever  take  any  initiative.  In  1913,  the  Swiss  railways  in  gen- 
eral, not  the  federal  lines  alone,  derived  40  per  cent  of  their 
traffic   receipts   from   passenger   traffic,    but   in    1919,   the    last 
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year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  they  derived 
only  28.6  per  cent  from  this  source,  and  all  railways  earned 
far  more  from  their  third  class  passengers  than  from  their 
first  and  second  put  together.  The  following  classifies  by 
percentages,  the  importance  of  the  various  classes  for  the 
year  1919: 

lass 2.5  per  cent 

16.6  per  cent 

Thir.i    class 80.9  per  cent 

In  reality,  however,  nothing  at  all  is  earned  from  first  class 
passenger  traffic,  for  the  rates  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
first  class  service.  The  following  figures  give  the  percentage 
of  passengers  traveling  in  the  different  classes  for  the  years 
1913  and  1919: 

1913  1919 

6  per  cent  .2  per  cent 

Seccnd    class C.S  per  cent  4.1   per  cent 

Thiol     class 92.6  per  cent  95."  rer  cent 

The  percentage  of  first  and  second  class  passengers  has  not 

sed  since  the  year   1919. 

What   is   astonishing  is   that   the    Swiss   Federal   Railways, 

which   are   supposed   to  be   for   the   Swiss   people,   do   almost 

everything  which  the  Swiss  people  do  not  want.     Bureaucracy 

only  Injuring  the  finance  of  the  Swiss  State  Railways. 

but  doing  much  to  ruin  the  country's  tourist  traffic  on  which 

•land    is    more   dependent    than    any    other    country    in 

the  world. 

The  tourist  who  used  to  come  to  Switzerland  betore  the 
war  ami  buy  a  15-,  30-  or  45-day  general  season  ticket  used 
to  stay  in  perhaps  25  or  30  different  places,  and  naturally 
spend  money  in  all  of  them.  Xow,  however,  if  any  one  does 
come,  he  usually  settles  down  in  one  place  and  stays  there 
until  he  has  to  leave,  returning  by  the  same  route  as  he  came. 
Anyone  with  a  season  ticket  who  found  the  weather  bad  in 
one  part  of  Switzerland  used  to  leave  for  another  part  where 
weatlu-r  conditions  might  very  well  be  quite  good,  and  the 
did  not  return  home  complaining  that  he  had  had  bad 
weather  all  the  time.  Bureaucracy,  however,  docs  not  per- 
ceive what  is  to  tlie  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
only  thinks  of  its  own  musty  files  and  of  getting  out  lists 
of  figui  o  late  to  be  of  much  value.     Only  gradually 

can  it  be  realized  what  a  curse  state  railway  management  is 
to  a  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state  votes  SO  many 
million  francs  for  advertising  the  country  as  a  tourist 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  does  all  it  can  to  kill  the  tourist 
traffic.  It  i-  n..t  merely  putting  barriers  in  the  way  of  foreign 
i  actually  preventing  tin'  Swiss  themselves  from 
ng  about  their  own  country.  For  instance,  the  si 
ment    now    .barged    in    Switzerland    for  uns    is 

thoroughly  u  in  ™ew  ">  tlu'  shortness  oi  I 

en  the  stops,  even  u  '  'I"'  fastesl 

•    train  i„  Switzerland  hardl)    ever  goes 
.     miles  an  hour.     I  he  people  grumble  an. I  the 

mile. 


S.   M.  Vauclain  on  European  Conditions 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


.■ 


[I'limimiiimiuiMis 


Locomotives 

The    Lehigh    &    New    England    is    inquiring    for   2-8-0   type 
locomotives. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  inquiring  for  20 
locomotives. 

The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  is  inquiring  for  5  Con- 
solidation type  locomotives. 

The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  has  ordered  5  additional 
Consolidation  type  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 

Inc. 

The  <  RLINGTON  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 

Age  of  January  28.  as  inquiring  for  55  locomotives,  has  ordered 
47  Mikado.  Sante  Fe  and  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  and  8  Mountain  type  from  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiring  for  100  phosphate 
cars. 

The  Fruit  Growers  Express  is  building  100  refrigerator  cars 
in   its  shops  at   Alexandria,  \"a. 

The   Chicago.   Burlington   &   Quincy,   reported   in   the  J?oi/- 
[ge  of  February  11,   (page  399")   as  inquiring  for  500  auto- 
mobile   cars,    has    ordered    this    equipment    from    the     Pullman 
Company. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  has  ordered  700  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  General  American  Car  Company.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  cars  ordered  by  the  same  company  last  week  and  reported 
in  our  issue  of  February  25 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Central  of  New  Jersey  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  oi 
February  25,  as  having  placed  orders  for  45  cars  for  passenger 
has  placed  orders  for  a  total  of  70  cars  as  follows: 
20  coaches  and  10  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  to 
the  American  I  at  8  Foundry  Co,  30  coaches  to  the  Standard 
Steel  Cai  Company  and  10  baggage  cars  to  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  Harlan  Plant. 

Iron  and  Steel 

'Ini   Cbesapeaki  ,\  Ohio  i-  asking  for  150  tor 

Tin   I  i  in. .ii  X  New  Enci  \m>  is  inquiring  for  4()0  tons  of  fab- 

illlt's. 

Delaware,    Lackawanna    8    Wester*    is    .sking    for 
■  icated  steel    ■  -   on  its 

line. 

The   Baltimore  X-  om..  has  ordered   fabricated  steel  for  a 

!    for   another 
ith    structures 
call   lot 
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Supply  Trade  News 


R.  F.  Hayes 


The  Wood  Shovel  &  Tool  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio,  has 
appointed  the  Maintenance  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  its 
agent  to  handle  the  distribution  of  its  shovels  to  the  railroads. 

Ross  F.  Hayes,  whose  appointment  as  general  sales  man- 

0f    the   Curtain    Supply   Company,    Chicago,    was   noted 

in  the  Railway  Age  of   February   18   (page  452),  was  born  at 

Lewiston,  Me.  He  en- 
tered business  with  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Company  in 
1888,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  that  company 
tor  16  years,  during 
which  time  he  served 
as  salesman  in  the 
rubber  goods  depart- 
ment in  New  England 
and  Xevv  York  state 
and  in  1893  was  trans- 
ferred as  city  sales 
manager  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  After  two  years 
service  at  that  point,  he 
was  appointed  New 
England  representative 
of  the  mechanical 
rubber  goods  depart- 
ment and  two  years 
later  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office,  where  he  remained  until  1904.  During 
the  latter  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Curtain  Supply 
Company  as  western  representative  and  since  1907  has  served 
as  eastern  sales  manager  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

Geo.  W.  Bender,  whose  appointment  as  vice-president  of 
the  Argyle  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of   February   18   (page  452),  was  born  at 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
August  20,  1884.  Seven- 
teen years  later  he  en- 
tered the  engineering 
department  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, at  Pittsburgh.  In 
1906  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company, 
where  He  had  charge  of 
the  extra  work  order 
department.  He  be- 
came associated  with 
Mudge  &  Co.,  in  1910, 
as  chief  draftsman,  and 
subsequently  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department. 
Later  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  in  April, 
1918,  was  appointed 
eastern  manager  in  the  New  England  and  Atlantic  Coast 
states.  In  September,  1919,  he  was  appointed  manager  of 
sales  and  service,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  the  position 
he  occupied  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Argyle 
Railway   Supply   Company. 

John  D.  Ristine,  manager  of  sales  of  the  Chicago  Crucible 
Company,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  the  rail- 
road division  of  the  Service  Motor  Truck  Company,  Wabash, 
Ind.  Mr.  Ristine  has  been  with  the  Chicago  Crucible  Com- 
pany for  the  past  two  years.     Previous  to  that  time  he  served 


as  assistant  to  G.  B.  Robins,  vice-president  of  Armour  &  Co., 
before  which  he  was  engaged  in  railway  supply  work,  having 
been  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Union  Draft  Gear  Company. 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company, 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  opened  a  new  office  in  the  Interstate 
building,   Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  D.  W.  Pratt,  sales 

agent. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces that  John  McConnell,  who  was  formerly  in  the 
service  of  the  corporation  has  again  entered  its  service  as 
vice   president,  in   charge  of  operation. 

The  O'Fallon  Railroad  Supply  Company,  Arcade  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  sajes  agent  for  the 
Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  the  Pressed  Steel 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Imperial  Appliance  Company 
and  the  LTnion  Metal  Products  Company  for  the  St.  Louis 
district. 

Exum  M.  Haas,  formerly  manager  of  the  railroad  depart- 
ment of  the  Austin  Company  and  more  recently  the  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Company,  both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  western 
editor  of  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  from  1911  to  1916, 
has  entered  the  service  of  the  Simmen  Automatic  Railway 
Signal  Company,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

Morris  A.  Zook,  formerly  resident  engineer,  Bureau  of 
Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  recently 
opened  offices  as  a  consulting  engineer  at  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
He  will  specialize  in  examinations,  estimates  and  reports  and 
all  matters  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of  common 
carriers.  Mr.  Zook  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  College 
of  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Mr.  Zook  served  as  resident  engi- 
neer and  division  engineer  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western;  assist- 
ant engineer  and  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania,  Lines  West; 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  as  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  and  superintendent;  and  various  other  rail- 
ways and  other  industries  in  the  capacities  of  special  and 
consulting  engineer. 

The  Meadville  Machinery  Company,  Incorporated,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.,  has  been  organized.  William  Schlafge,  mechanical 
manager  of  the  Erie  at  New  York  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  new  company,  Charles  James,  who  was  mechanical 
superintendent  on  the  Ohio  Region  of  the  Erie  at  Youngs- 
town,  is  vice-president  and  W.  A.  Cotton,  of  the  office  of  the 
mechanical  manager,  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  general 
offices  will  be  at  50  Church  street,  New  York  City.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  to  operate  the  locomotive  and  car  shops 
of  the  Erie  at  the  following  points:  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Dun- 
more,  Pa.,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Galion,  Ohio,  and 
Dayton,  Ohio;  car  shops  only  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Marion, 
Ohio,  and  locomotive  shops  only  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Hunt- 
ington, Ind.,  and  Hammond,  Ind. 


W.    Bende 


American  Locomotive  Company 

The  net  earnings  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  were  $5,083,785,  as 
compared  with  $7,111,126  for  1920.  After  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  both  common  and  preferred  stock  and  setting 
aside  a  reserve  of  $1,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments, 
there  remained  a  surplus  of  $833,785,  as  against  a  surplus  of 
$1,861,126  for  the  previous  year.  Gross  earnings  amounted 
to  $35,711,507,  as  compared  with  $66,884,613  for  1920. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  December  31,  1921, 
shows  an  excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities  or 
$41,725,992,  after  including  in  current  liabilities  a  reserve  of 
$1,244,940  for  income  and  profit  taxes.  The  company  on 
this  date  had  no  bills  payable.  The  inventory  account  on 
December  31,  1921,  was  $4,751,901,  as  compared  with  $15,- 
119,342  at  the  close  of  1920. 

President  Andrew  Fletcher  in  the  annual  report  says 
in  part: 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  in  comparison  with  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1920,  show  a  reduction  of  about  46  per 
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cent.  The  volume  of  domestic  business  was  very  materially 
reduced,  due  to  the  general  depression  of  business  throughout 
the  country.  A  larger  amount  of  foreign  business  could  have 
been  obtained  during  the  year  1921,  but  in  a  number  of  cases 
the  requested  length  of  time  of  the  deferred  credit  payments 
and  the  securities  offered  for  the  protection  of  the  payments 
were  not  considered  conservative  business  risks  for  the  company 
to  assume. 

During  the  calendar  year  there  was  expended  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  the  plants  $1,446,109,  which  has  been 
charged  to  the  reserves  created  for  such  purposes. 

Xo  construction  work  was  done  during  the  year  on  the  pro- 
posed new  plant  in  the  St.  Louis  district  and  it  is  the  present 
intention  of  the  company  to  withhold  active  development  of 
the  property  until  the  general  business  requirements  of  the  com- 
pany warrant  it 

The  unfilled  orders  for  new  locomotives,  reconditioning  of 
old  locomotives  and  miscellaneous  work  on  December  31. 
1921,  amounted  to  $3,344,300.  of  which  approximately  96  per 
cent  is  domestic  business  and  4  per  cent  foreign  business. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  volume  of  business  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  1922.  The  federal  investigation  of  railroad 
transportation  matters  of  the  country  is  still  continuing  and 
progress  is  being  made.  The  recent  representations  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  railroad  chief  executives  and  by  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  present  conditions 
of  the  railroads  are  most  impressive  and  convincing  and  prove 
that  there  was  practically  no  inflation  in  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation business  during  the  war,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a 
much  less  margin  and  opportunity  for  deflation  now;  that  the 
effective  equipment  of  cars  and  locomotives  of  the  railroads 
has  not  kept  pace  the  past  few  years  with  the  natural  growth 
and  development  of  the  country. 

Condensed    Im      ■ 

Morruul  Locomotive  Works,  Limited,  and  Ascerican  Loc 

>M-£S     COBPOB\TIO\ — COMEINED 

12  months  ended  12  months  endei 

Dec.  31,  1921  Dec.  31.  1920 

Gross  earnings   (35,711,507.47  $66,8- 1 

Manufacturing,    maintenance    and    adminis- 
trative   expense?   and   depreciation 30.106,478.80  5S.OJ 

a   profit    55.605,028.67  S8.8-": 

Interest  en  brnds  of  constituent  companies, 
etc.    86.243.10  94.300." 

$5,318,785.57  S8.747.139.90 
Deduct  for  United  States  and  Canadian  in- 
come   aid    prists    taves 435,000.00  1,636.013.60 

Available  profit $=  $7,1 1 1.126. .'0 

!  on  preferred  stock  at  7  per  cent..        1,750.000.00  1,750,000.00 

Dividend  on  common  stock  at  6  per  cent..        1,500.000.00  1,500,000.00 

"85.57  $3,861,126.30 

Reserve  for  additions  and  betterment-  1,000,000.00  2.0> 

:s  account 

Railway   Steel-Spring    Company 

The  annual   report   of   the   Railway   Steel-Spring  Company    for 
the  year  ended  December  31.   1921,  shows  net  earnings  amounting 
"■  1.636,  as  compared  with  $4,435,350  in  K-20.     Dividi 
cent  on  the  preferred  stock  and  8  per  cent  on  the  common 
totaling  $2.025  0iiO,    wen    paid    in    both    years      The    surpl 
December  31,   1921     was  $12,408 

President   F.   F.  Fitzpatrick  in  his  remarks  holders 

says: 

ring  the  latter  part  i  mpany 

■!  at  only  35  i  icity.     The  railroads  have 

purchased  only  very  moderate  quantities  of  new  equipment  and 

'luring  the   past    : 
that   their  purchases  through   1922  will 

Limited,  were  satisfactory      Bj    the  establishment  of  this 
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Railway  Construction 


MjiimtHlimu-iiiiii, 

Atchison,  Toi-eka  &  Santa  1e. — This  company,  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  c.i  January  28  (page  303),  as  having 
closed  bids  on  January  25,  for  the  construction  of  extensions  and 
improvements  to  its  machine  shops  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  the 
work  to  include  a  one-story  building  65  ft.  by  510  ft.,  equipped 
with  machinery  and  cranes,  of  which  the  entire  cost  is  estimated 
at  $250,000.  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  C.  A. 
Fellows.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  same  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Hayes-Oser  Company,  San  Francisco,  for  thc- 
construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  icing  plant  at  Riverbank. 
Cal.,  84  ft.  by  134  ft.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  ot 
150  tons,  with  10.000  tons  storag 

Atchison,  Topeka  &   S  I  his  company,  which  was 

noted  in  the  Railuay  Age  of  February  11  (page  401),  as  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  75  miles  of  second  track  between 
Yampai.  Ariz.,  and  Griffith,  including  the  reduction  of  a  grade. 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  the  Sharp-Fellows 
Contracting  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  A  new  refrigerating 
plant  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $40,000.  for  use  in  its  El 
Tavor   Hotel.  Grand  Canyon.    \-  ntemplated 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  —  This  company  closed  bids  on. 
February  28,  for  the  remodeling  of  its  passenger  station  at  63rd 
and  Wallace  streets,  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Bl-rlington  &  Quincy.— This  company  contemplate- 
the  construction  of  a  new  electric  power  house  at  Aurora.  Ill  . 
estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

Chicago  Great  Western.— This  company,  which  was  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February   '.  -  as  accepting  bids 

for  the  construction  of  a  two-story   frame  office  building 
Paul.    Minn.,   has   awarded   the   contract    for    this   work   to   John 
Jacobson.  Marshalltown.  Iowa. 

Gulf  Forts  Terminal. — This  coiuu*m  will  complete  the  con- 
struction of  an  extension  to  its  line  from  Muskogee.  Fla.,  to 
Mobile.  Ala.,  there  being  a  remaining  distance  of  18  miles,  giving 
the  railroad  a  complete  line  from  Pensacola.  Fla.,  through  t» 
Mobile.  The  sum  of  $300,000  from  the  $500,000  recently  raised 
by  a  bond  issue  will  be  spent  for  this  work,  other  construction 
and  additional  equipment 

Illinois    Central — Tin-  noted    in    the 

Railtvo  IS  preparing  plans  for  the 

construction  of  a  third  track  from  Mattcson,  111.  to  North 
(unction,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  and  from  Tucker  to 
Kankakee,  a  distance  of  approximately  S  miles,  including  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  grade  reduction  work,  will  accept  bids  for 
the  same  until  March  <>  This  same  company  i-  also  accepting 
r  the  installation  of  a  2  pi]  mim  heating  system 

for  its  freight  house  at   Baton  Rouge 

Illinois    Centra]      This    company    which    was    noted    in    the 

153),  41    planning    to    con- 
struct a   freight   and  I  itkm  at   Baton   Rouge,  La.,   will 
;or  the  same  until   March  9. 

Illinois   Central    Tim   company,   which   was   noted   in  the 

planning  the  installation 

■     IB  the  city  water 
main   ii 
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I 
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• 
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miles  vi  a  line  from  a  point  on  the  Monongahela  river  near  the 
mouth  nf  Mingo  Creek,  Pa.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Montour 
railroad.  18.2  miles 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  4  (page  353),  as  preparing  to 
construct  a  brick  and  stucco  passenger  station,  with  a  Spanish 
tile  roof,  and  a  500  ft.  platform,  at  Highland  Park  (Dallas),  Tex., 
estimated  to  cost  $17,000,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work 
to  Hickey  &  Montgomery,  Dallas, 

MlSSOUKl  Pacific — This  company  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  18  (page  453),  as  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  one-story  station  building  at  Winnsboro, 
La.,  estimated  to  cost  $10,000,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this 
work  to  T.  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Montreal  Warehousing  Company. — This  company,  which 
operates  grain  elevators  for  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal,  will 
shortly  ask  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its 
storage  elevators  to  take  care  of  1.000,000  bushels  of  grain; 
also  for  a  car  dumping  plant  and  an  additional  conveyor  for 
loading  grain  into  ocean  vessels. 

Pennsylvania. — This  company  has  under  way  the  demolition 
of  the  umbrella  train-shed  which  cox  ers  all  tracks  at  its  Ex- 
change Place  Terminal.  Jersey  City.  Platform  shelters  will  be 
erected.  The  total  cost  of  the  work,  for  which  the  Triest  Con- 
tracting Corporation,  New  York,  has  the  contract,  will  be  about 
$300,000.  The  company  has  also  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
McLean  Contracting  Company.  Baltimore,  for  the  construction 
of  a  ferry  slip  at  Market  street.  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Arthur 
McMullen  Company,  New  York,  for  a  similar  structure  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  slips  the  company  will 
place  two  new  ferry  boats  in  service  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden.     The  slips  and  boats  will  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

Tennessee  Central. — This  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  three  small  steel  bridges,  the  entire  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $46,000;  two  coaling  stations  with  cinder  pits;  and 
two  small  station  buildings.  An  application  for  a  loan  to  cover 
the  above,  and  a  number  of  additional  improvements  has  been 
made  to  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

Texas  &  Pacific— This  company  is  constructing  a  three-story 
building  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  to  be  used  by  its  apprentices  for 
their  instruction  and   study  of  car  and  locomotive  work. 

Texas  &  Pacific. — This  company  contemplates  the  enlarging 
of  the  terminal  facilities  of  its  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  at 
New     Orleans,   La.      No    definite   decision    has    been   made    as    to 

when  this  work  will  be  undertaken. 

Wabash. — This  company  has  been  directed  by  the  Missouri 
Public  Service  Commission  to  construct  a  new  freight  station  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  also  to  remodel  its  present  passenger  station. 
and  to  lay  several  tracks,  all  of  which  has  been  estimated  to 
cost  $44,000 
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Landslides  in  Cajon  pass,  Cal.,  and  heavy  snowslips  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dillon,  Colo.,  on  February  22,  caused  a  suspension  of 
train  operation  on  both  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
the  Colorado  &  Southern. 

Criminal  Negligence.  A  jury,  of  which  two  women  were 
members,  has  returned  a  verdict  of  criminal  negligence  against 
the  engineer  and  conductor  involved  in  the  collision  at  Wood- 
mont,  Pa.,  in  December.  The  government's  investigation  made 
it  clear  that  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  these  two  men  would 
be  grossly  unjust.  They  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  wreck- 
hut  the  operation  of  trains  under  the  manual  block  system  was 
absolutely  chaotic.  Negligence  and  laxity  existed  all  along  the 
line  and  no  jury  would  be  competent  to  fix  responsibility  in  a  case 
of  such  technical  complexity,  if.  indeed,  there  was  criminal  neg- 
ligence any  where.  *  *  *  Trials  of  this  kind  are  usually  un- 
satisfactory, convictions  are  seldom  obtained.  The  negligence 
which  causes  railroad  wrecks,  even  where  responsibility  can  be 
fixed  is  not  often  deliberate  or  even  criminally  careless. 

Unfortunately  the  American  public  is  disposed  to  tolerate  all 
kinds  of  laxity  when  things  go  well  but  demands  a  scapegoat  when 
something  suddenly  goes'  ill. — Springfield  (Mass.)   Republican. 


Alabama.  Florida  &  Gulf. — Asks  Government  Loan. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  loan  of  $100,000  for  eight  years. 

Larrollton  &  Worthville. — Asks  Government  Loan.— This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  loan  of  $8,000  for  five  years. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Asks  Government  Loan. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  for  15 
years  to  pay  off  a  ncte  for  a  like  amount  to  the  United  States 
maturing  January  1,  1923.  The  loan  of  $10,000,000  was  made 
on  June  30,  1920,  maturing  in  1924.  The  company  has  alreadv 
received  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  payable  March  1.  1927. 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis. — Asks  Government  Loan. — The 
receivers  have  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  for   10  years. 

Cisco  &  Northeastern.— Asks  Government  Loan. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  $148,600  for  nine  years  for  the  purpose  of  making  im- 
provements to  its  property  including  new  shop  buildings  and 
machinery. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Ncn  Bondholders'  Committee. — The 
formation  of  a  new  and  independent  bondholders'  committee 
will  be  undertaken  on  March  3  at  the  Hotel  Savoy,  according 
to  a  notice  sent  out  by  the  stockholders'  protective  committee  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  notice  was  addressed  to  the 
holders  of  first  and  refunding  5  per  cent  bonds  and  to  the 
holders  of  7  per  cent,  cumulative  adjustment  mortgage  bonds,  or 
to  the  holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  issued  against  the  same. 
The  notice  read : 

"Among  other  important  matters  affecting  the  value  of  your 
securities,  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Western  Pacific  interests  in  getting  possession  of  $20,000,000 
worth  of  cash  and  bonds  and  $100,000,000  worth  of  stock  of 
the  Utah  Fuel  Company  belonging  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
will  be  fully  presented  for  your  consideration." 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake.— Asks  Government  Loan. — The  re- 
ceivers have  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  loan  of  $6,500,000  from  the  revolving  fund  for  15  years 
to  assist  the  company  in  building  the  long  projected  tunnel 
through  James  Peak  and  to  complete  the  line  to  its  projected 
terminus  at   Salt  Lake   City. 

Green  Bay  &  Western. — Dividends. — This  company  has  de- 
clared annual  dividends  of  5  per  cent  on  its  capital  stock,  5  per 
cent  on  the  class  "A"  debentures  and  J4  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
class  "B"  debentures  payable  on  and  after  February  27.  Divi- 
dend on  the  stock  is  payable  to  stockholders  of  record  February 
25.  Last  year  an  annual  distribution  of  %  of  1  per  cent  was 
made  on  the  class  "B"  debentures. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. — Government  Loan  Approved. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  a  loan  to  this 
company  of  $918,500  for  10  years  to  assist  the  company  in  meet- 
ing maturing  indebtedness  and  providing  certain  additions  and 
betterments. 

Illinois  Central. — Equipment  Trusts  Authorized. — This  com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  assume  obligation  or  liability  in  respect  of  $3,225,000 
of  equipment  trust  certificates. 

Leavenworth  &  Topeka. — Asks  Government  Loan. — This 
companv  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a  loan  of  $100,000. 

Lehigh  Valley.' — Authorized  to  Abandon  Line. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a,  certificate  authorizing  the 
abandonment  of  a  branch  line  extending. from  Ganoga  Lake  to 
Ricketts.   pV  3.83  mile-. 
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Maine  Central. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
$331,000  of  nrst  and  refunding  mortgage  6 
per  cent  gold  bonds,  of  which  $3U0,000  is  to  be  pledged  as 
collateral  security  for  a  demand  note  to  '•«  issued  to  the  i 
general  of  railroads  and  any  of  the  balance  to  be  pledged  in 
connection  with  the  funding  of  indebtedness  to  the  United  States 
for   additions  and   betterments   made  during   federal   control. 

Manton,  Alma  &  Southbound. — Asks  Government  Loan. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  a  loan  of  $84,290  for  five  years  to  enable  it  to  purchase 
rails. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — New  Directors. — M.  A.  Taylor 
and  M.  L.  Cell  have  been  elected  directors  to  succeed  H.  E. 
Huntington  and   E.   V.  R.  Thayer. 

DTtl,     KANSAS     &     TEXAS. — Chairman. —  Henry     Ruhlender 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

New  York  Central. — Acquisition. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  issued  a  revision  of  the  tentative  report  recom- 
mending approval  of  the  acquisition  by  the  New  York  Central 
of  control  of  the  Chicago  River  it  Indiana  and  the  I 
Junction,  which  contains  additional  conditions,  that  the  com- 
panies shall  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  order  and  of  the 
conditions  contained  by  written  agreement  and  that  if  any  part 
of  the  commission's  i  rder  shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  to 
be  invalid,  the  entire  order  and  the  authorizations  shall  be  void, 
it  being  the  intent  of  the  order  and  authorization  that  it  shall 
be  effective  only  in  the  event  that  all  the  conditions  and  parts 
of  the  order  and  report  shall  be  effective. 

Pittsburgh.  S'hawmut  &  Northern. — Earnings. — The  follow- 
ing figures  show  this  company's  operating  results  in  December, 
1921,  and  for  the  12  months  ending  with  December,  1921  : 

Dcccmher  12  Months 

Average   mileage    operated    during    period 210  210 

Operating   revenues: 

Freight     $78,84S  $1,059,708 

Passenger    8,800  86,326 

Total    (inc.    misc.)    110,179  1,195,797 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures   $40,550  $353,838 

Maintenance    of    equipment     228,135  671,692 

Traffic     I,  17,782 

Transportation      41  535.554 

General     5,899  87,554 

Total     317,433  1,666.485 

OperatinB    ratio    13°.4 

Iwav   operations    def.$2C  dcf.  $470,688 

Operating  income   (or  loss)    dcf.  210,780  def.    498,953 

Net    after    rentals def.  21  def.    379,465 

Net  after  rent                         def.     36,889  dcf.      87.202 

Richmond  Terminal. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  Inter  mmission 

nt.  gold 
by  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac and  the  At'    ■  11   not   less  than 
92.75.     The                                                    to   refund  certain   promissory 
notes. 

\    NoBTHEBi  vernment    Loan.    This    company 

pplied  to  the  mmerce  Commission  foi  a  loan  of 

(0  for  in  yean  to  enable  it  to  retire  indebtedness  and  pnr- 

i 'incut   and   make   Other   improvements. 

ral.    Asks   Authority   to    Issue   Stcui 
ipplied  to  the  Interstate  '  omraerce  I  ommission 

1,000,000 

of  fir   ■ 

■    railroad  taken  over  tol- 
lowii  and  the  balance   for  addi- 

tions and  betterments  and  purchase  "I  equipment.     The  applica- 
tion states  that  it   il  pr<>: 
on  the  dollar,  that  i;,  each  i":  ceive  in 

addit-  the    am. unit    of    tl 

in   par    value   to   the   extent   of  The   balance 

'  with  the  govcrnmi 
amount   win  ipplied   for 

■    loan  is  not  allowed 

Authority  fnr  Equipment  Trust  Ctrtiti' 

•iv  ha<:  applied  tn  thr  Interstate  Cnmnv 


mission  for  authority  to  assume  obligation  and  liability  with 
respect   to  $6,8  :    per   cent,   equipment   trust   certificates, 

which  have  been  sold  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  at  95,  for  the  ac- 
quisition  of  4,545  cars  at  a  total  cost  of  $9,122,800. 

burg,  Shrevepoki  c\  Pacific-  .  men!  Loan. — 

This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  for  a  loan  of  $408,966  for  15  years  to  assist  the  com- 
pany   in    rebuilding    freight    cars    and    making    certain    other    im- 

WabasHj  Chester  cc  Western. — Application  for  Loan  De- 
nial.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this  com- 
pany's  application  for  a  loan  of  $500,000. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — Asks  Government  Loan. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  $600,00<J  for  10  years  to  enable  it  to  meet  maturing  in- 
debtedness. 


Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  fol- 
lowing final  si  nd  has  paid  out  to  the  several  roads 
the   following  amounts: 

&  Lake  Erie $440,000 

san  Antonio,   Uvalde  &  Gulf 210,000 

I  liipatch 50,000 

20,000 

i  'rairie  220,000 

Norfi  Ik  Terminal   4. 575 

i  nion  Depot  &  Railroad  Co 1,360 

Lorain  .V  West   Virginia  paid  Director-General 25,000 

Sainte  Marie  Union  Depct  Co.  paid  Director-General.  .  2,852 

Whit-  Sulphur  &    Huntersvillc 3,500 

Tavares  &  Gulf 8.500 

The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely  made 
up  of  balance  of  compensation  due.  but  includes  all  other  dis- 
puted items  as  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  admin- 
istration during  the  26  months  of  federal  control. 

Dividends    Declared 

Beech  Creek — -$0.50,  quarterly,  payable  April  1  to  holders  of  record 
March    15. 

bany — $2.00,  quarterly,  payable  March  31  to  holders  of  record 
Fcbruai  \ 

tuehanna — Common,   11*   per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  March 
31    to   holders   of   record    March    15. 

Fonda,    Johnstown    &    Gloversvillc — Preferred      i;;     per    cent,    quarterly, 

rch    li*. 
Pittsburgh,     Ft.    Wayne    &  per    cent,    quarterly. 

1    to    holders   of    record    March    10;    preferred    I  i«    per    ccM. 
quarter!;  h  10. 

St.   Louis,   Kccky  Mt.  &  Pacific— Common,   1   per  cent  quarterly;   preferred, 
I      cent,     quarterly;     botl  Mai  t     record 

March    19. 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and   Bond   Prices 




I  e   railway  bonds 

close    of    busm  m  


60.23 


Scholarships  in    I  (nvtasm  are  offered,  subject  to 

itive  examination,  by  the  Canadian   Pacific  Railway  Com- 

cnrollcd  on  the  permanent 

st. itt    nt     tin     company,    under    21    years    oi    age.    and    to    minor 

i    of    employees       Scholarships    an-    also    granted    covering 

foui   years'  tuition  in  engineering,  etc.,  in  McGill  University. 

I  in     I    NIFORM    l'n  i    01    I  ADING,  new    form,   is   to   he   put   in  use 

on   March   l.;      I    C    Lincoln,  manager,  of  the  traffic  bureau  of 

n.    \cw    \oik    i  it\.   reminds   shippers 

that    all    claims    jhotl  Oted    within    six    months    1 01    nine 

months)   after  the  deliver}   of  the  property  to  the  carrier.     The 

nine    months'    period    refers    to    i  Another    change 

in   the   new    hills   permits   that   whin    lots,  damage  or   injury 

to   (Ii'.in    01    occurred   during    loading   or    in   transit   by 

r    negligence,   then   no   notice    of   claim   nor    tiling   of 

claim   will  he  required  Bl   I  condition  precedent  to  recovery.     The 

limitation   of   liability   for   loss   ,,i    damage   to  property   trat 

■  led  for.  ha«  hern  eliminated. 
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Executive 

W.  A.  Webb  lias  been  elected  president  of  the  Cambria  & 
Indiana,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia  and  Colver,  Pa. 

S.  L.  Vaughan,  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Grand 
Haven  &  Muskegon,  with  headquarurs  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  that  road  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

M.  T.  Countryman,  general  solicitor  of  the  Great  Northern, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  counsel  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
E.  C.   Lindley,  resigned. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Handy  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western,  the  Port  Huron  &  Detroit, 
and  the  Port  Huron  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  succeeding  F.  S.  Handy,  deceased.  Leo  C.  Van  Laan, 
auditor,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  has  been  elected 
assistant  secretary  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Charlton  Messick,  whose  election  as  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters 
at    St.    Louis,    Mo.,    was    announced    in    the    Railway   Age    of 

February  25  (page 
504),  was  born  on 
August  22,  1870,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  He 
entered  railroad  service 
in  November,  1888,  as 
a  clerk  in  the  account- 
ing department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern 
(at  the  time  the  St. 
Louis,  Arkansas  & 
Texas).  After  holding 
various  clerical  posi- 
tions in  that  depart- 
ment, he  was  promoted 
on  August  1,  1893,  to 
chief  clerk  of  passenger 
accounts,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  July 
1,  1900,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk 
C.  Messick  of     freight     and     ticket 

accounts.  Mr.  Messick 
was  made  assistant  general  auditor  on  Ma,y  1,  1904,  and 
federal  treasurer  on  August  15,  1918.  He,  resumed  his  duties 
as  assistant  general  auditor  on  March  1,  1920,  which  position 
he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Operating 

George  Bradshaw,  supervisor  of  safety  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  resigned  to 
retire  from   business. 

The  position  of  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Ehrke  on  February  21,  has  been 
abolished. 

W.  S.  Hall,  superintendent  of  the  Cranbrook  division  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Cranbrook,  B.  C, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Portage  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  succeeding  T.  R.  Flett,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Cranbrook. 

H.  H.  Brown,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San    Francisco,    with    headquarters    at    Springfield,    Mo.,    has 


been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Division  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  succeeding  C.  H.  Clai- 
borne who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Western  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  who  in  turn  succeeds  W.  H. 
Bevans,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

P.  T.  White,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  division  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mattoon,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati-Sandusky  division,  with  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  succeeding  W.  G.  Bayley,  deceased.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded at  Mattoon  by  E.-  F.  Hayes,  superintendent  of  the 
Cairo  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  and 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  H.  F.  Milligan,  superintendent 
of  terminals,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  M.  Kelley,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati-Sandusky  division,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field. The  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  that  division 
has  now  been  abolished. 

Traffic 

F.  W.  Hampson  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

L.  A.  Goodrich  has  been  apppointed  acting  traffic  manager 
of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Grand  Haven  &  Muskegon,  with  head- 
quarters at  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

Bert  R.  Persels  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
succeeding  P.   E.  Meany,  deceased. 

L.  A.  Sackbauer  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of 
the  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  A.  J.  Chouinard,  who  has  resigned  to  enter 
other  business. 

B.  S.  Merritt,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  18 
(page  455),  was  born  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  January  26, 
1876.  He  entered  railroad  service  on  April  15,  1895,  as  an 
agent  and  operator  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  which  position 
he  held  at  various  points  on  the  line  until  October,  1906, 
when  he  left  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  as  an 
agent  and  yardmaster  at  Williston,  N.  D.  He  wras  promoted 
to  traveling  freight  agent  at  St.  Paul,  in  December,  1908, 
and  in  1910,  was  made  station  supervisor  at  Minot,  N.  D., 
and  later  during  that  year,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Billings, 
Mont.  From  1911  to  1913,  he  was  traffic  agent  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1914,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  traffic  agency  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  both  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  He 
was  promoted  to  general  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  with 
headquarters  at  Great  Falls,  in  1914,  which  position  he  held 
up  to  the  period  of  federal  control  when  he  was  made  station 
inspector.  On  July  1,  1919,  he  was  made  general  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  position  he  was 
holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

R.  D.  Williams,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  manager  of 
the  Sacramento  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  11  (page 
405),  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  April  12,  1881.  He 
entered  railroad  service  on  June  1,  1896,  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  freight  claim  department  of  the  Erie  Despatch  at  Cleve- 
land. In  1898,  when  that  office  was  consolidated  with  the 
main  office  at  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred  to 
the  latter  city  where  he  held  various  clerical  positions  in 
that  department  until  1906,  when  he  was  promoted  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  created  branch  freight  claim  office  at 
Chicago.  In  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the  traffic  depart- 
ment as  a  representative  of  the  general  dairy  agent.  In 
1909,  he  was  transferred  to  Des  Moines,  la.,  as  a  traffic  agent, 
and  in  1911,  he  was  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  which  position  he  held  until 
August  15,  1916,  when  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  traffic  of  that  road.     He  was  granted  a 
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■  rice  in  1918  in  order  that  he  might  organize  and 
manage  the  traffic  department  for  the  housing  division  of 
the  Emergency  Meet  Corporation.  In  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  to  the  Erie  as  general  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  which  position  he  held  but  a 
time  when  he  left  to  become  traffic  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  at  Sacramento,  leaving  this  position 
to  accept  his  present  one. 

Mechanical 
William    Schlafge,    mechanical    manager    of    the    Eric,    and 
Charles  James,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  I 
have  resigned  (see  item  under  Supply  Trade  News  elsewhere 
in  this  issue). 


Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

F.  B.  Wiegand,  signal  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central, 
lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  in  the  additional  capacity  of  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminal   Company. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

Edwin  H.  Gaines,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nash- 
ville.. Tenn.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February 
18  (page  456),  was  born  at  Nashville,  on  November  8,  1887. 
He  entered  railway  service  in  September,  190S,  as  a  file  clerk 
in  the  passenger  traffic  department  of  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  at  Nashville,  and  was  successively  chiet 
file  clerk,  secretary  to  the  chief  clerk  and  advertising  agent 
in  the  above  named  department  of  that  road  until  February 
1.  1909,  when  he  left  to  become  associated  with  the  Charleston 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company.  He  entered  the  ser\ic. 
of  the  Tennessee  Central  at  Nashville  in  July,  1913.  since 
which  time  he  has  been  invoice  clerk  in  the  receivers'  offici 
secretary  to  the  receivers,  secretary  and  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent,  and  chief  clerk  to  the  receivers,  which 
latter  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recenl 
'ion. 


Obituary 


John  Ehrke,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
'  rrand  Trunk  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died 
on  February  21  while  on  business  at  Battle  Creek.   Michigan 

Robert    B.    Stanton,    formerly    a    division    engineer    of    the 

Pacific,    died    at    a    hospital    at    Stamford.    Conn.,    on 

February   23.      Mr.    Stanton   was   76   years   of  age.    and    well 

known    for    his    engineering    aid    in    the    construction    of    th( 

'own     loop"     and     the     surveying     of     a     railroad     line 

through    the    Grand    Canyon. 

H.  C.  Blye,  general  agent  of  the    Trunk  Line  Association 

with    headquarters   at    New   York,   died   at   Monticello,    X.    V. 

l.ruary    22.      Mr.    Blye    was    born    in    Philadelphi 

'  4,  1843.     He  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  was  retired  in 

■  utenant-commandcr.     lie  entered  railway  service 

union   ticket  agent   in   the  old   Astor   Hon-.,.   New    York. 

'Then   successively,   until    1877,   he   was   clerk,  car  accountant. 

■  gent   and    contracting   agent    for    various    fast    freight 

•     I   the  service  of    the  'Trunk    line    \ss,,. 

fter  appointed  its  general 

m    which   pi  15  years  -  up    to    the   tunc 

Walter  Gait   Barnwell,   assistant    freight    traffic   manager   of 

'    lines,    with    head 
ll  .    died    while    on    busin 

■in    in    April. 

n   1861 

■eight 

■ .  oli    \  i  l.in  •  ■  unk  i.     1  le  left  in 

■  'hern,   and   I  i 


later  promoted  to  division  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office 
of  the  Breckenridge  division  at  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  which 
position  he  held  until  1891.  when  he  left  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Southern  California  (Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe), 
as  cashier  at  Redlands,  Cal.  From  the  latter  date  until  May. 
1898,  he  was  successively  agent  at  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  contract- 
ing agent,  and  commercial  agent.  He  was  promoted  to 
general  agent  of  the  freight  department,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  May,  1898,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
made  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  that  road,  the  Santa 
Fe  Pacific,  and  the  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  those  railroads  now  comprising 
the  Coast  Lines  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  In 
April,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Coast  Lines,  with  the  same  headquarters  which  position  he 
held  until  June  1.  1913.  when  he  was  made  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco. 

John  R.  Savage,  general  superintendent  of  the  Long  Island. 
died  on  February  25  at  New  York.  Mr.  Savage  was  born  on 
April   17.   1869.  at  Philadelphia.     He  was  graduated  from  tin 

University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1889  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad 
as  a  rodman  and  level- 
er.  He  left  this  posi- 
tion the  following  year 
to  go  with  the  gov- 
ern m  e  n  t  engineering 
corps.  In  May,  1895. 
lie  was  appointed  engi- 
neer of  the  Seattle  & 
Lake  Washington  Com- 
pany. Two  years  later 
lie  returned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  as  an 
assistant  engineer.  For 
several  months  in  1900 
he  was  employed  on 
surveys  for  a  proposed 
J.  R.  Savage  railway  from    Cornwall 

to  Highspire,  Pa.  In 
1901  he  entered  the 
service  of  a  steel  company,  which  position  he  held  until  1904 
when  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Long  Island.  In  1917 
he  was  appointed  general  manager.  In  1920  when  the  organi- 
zation of  the  property  was  modified  he  was  appointed  general 
superintendent,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 
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Railway  Public  Relations  Work 


""PHK  successful  selling  of  the  railroads  and  of  their  serv- 
'  ice  to  the  public  has  become  mainly  a  matter  of  forming 
and  maintaining  satisfactory  relations  between  the  railways 
and  the  public.  It  goes  without  saying  that  unless  the  best 
service  is  rendered  and  the  fairest  and  lowest  rates  are  made 
which  conditions  permit,  no  amount  or  kind  of  public  rela- 
tions work  will  be  of  much  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  has  proved  only  too  conclusively  that  good  service 
and  low  rates  will  not  win  public  favor  and  fair  regulation 
unless  the  case  of  the  railroads  is  constantly,  adequately  and 
efficiently  presented  to  the  public. 

Every  railway  officer  agrees  that  some  public  relations 
work  should  be  done.  They  differ  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
work  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  things  that 
ought  to  be  done,  and  unless  most  or  all  of  them  are  done 
the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  public  will  never 
be  made  satisfactory  and  governmental  regulation  will  never 
become  fair  or  beneficial  either  to  the  public  or  the  railways. 

The  public  constantly  comes  in  contact  with  railway 
employees.  Its  attitude  toward  the  railways  is  influenced  by 
the  way  it  is  treated  by  the  employees.  There  is  no  form  of 
public  relations  work  more  essentia]  than  that  of  training 
employees  to  be  always  helpful  and  courteous  to  patrons. 

Each  year  the  management  of  every  railway  communicates 
with  all  its  stockholders  through  its  annual  report.  There 
are  several  hundred  thousand  railway  stockholders.  They 
are  the  real  owners  of  the  railways.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  usually  people  of  influ- 
ence in  their  communities.  It  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  the  management  of  each  railway,  in  its  annual  report. 
would  present  to  its  stockholders  not  merely  the  detailed 
facts  regarding  the  improvements  made  and  the  operating 
and  financial  results  secured  during  the  year,  but  also  the 
facts  regarding  the  general  railroad  situation,  and  urge  the 
stockholders  to  discuss  the  railroad  problem  with  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  use  their  influence  to 
counteract  unfair  propaganda  against  the  railways  and  to 
promote  sound  regulation. 

The  late  Theodore  N.  Vail,  when  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  made  its 
annual  report  the  means  of  giving  to  the  stockholders  sound 
views   and  arguments   regarding  government  ownership  and 


government    regulation    and    in    this    way   did   some   of   his 
most  effective  public  policy  work. 

The  railways  serve  and  have  officers  or  agents  in  almost 
every  territory  and  community.  These  officers  and  agents 
have  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the  commercial  and 
civic  activities  of  the  various  territories  and  communities. 
They  could  so  participate  in  them  as  to  make  a  large  part 
of  the  public  better  realize  that  the  service  rendered  by  the 
railways  is  invaluable  and  that  the  managements  of  the  rail- 
ways are  anxious,  in  their  own  selfish  interests,  to  give  serv- 
ice and  make  rates  that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  ever}'  part  of  it.  The  managements  of  the  rail- 
ways ought  constantly  to  encourage  their  officers  and  agents 
to  thus  represent  them  in  every  territory  and  community. 

The  public  is  anxious  to  hear  railway  facts  presented  and 
railway  affairs  discussed  from  the  railroad  point  of  view. 
There  are  innumerable  meetings  of  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness associations  at  which  this  could  be  done.  The  large 
organizations  of  the  railways,  ramifying  through  every  part  . 
of  the  country,  must  contain  numerous  lawyers,  operating 
men,  traffic  men  and  other  officers  who  could  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  of  railway  matters  which  will 
always  occur  at  these  meetings,  whether  railway  officers  par- 
ticipate in  them  or  not.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of  persons 
in  other  lines  of  business  who  are  disposed  to  criticize  the 
railways  is  much  larger  than  the  number  of  railway  officers 
who  are  willing  to  explain  and  defend  the  policies  of  the 
managements. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  large  majority  of  the 
press  of  the  country  has  not  been  willing  to  give  space  in  its 
columns  to  the  railway  side  of  every  controversy.  The  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  used  on 
a  vast  scale  by  almost  every  class  of  business  concerns  in 
the  country  to  sell  themselves  and  their  service  to  the  public. 
Some  railways  have  in  the  past  carried  on  and  are  now 
carrying  on  valuable  and  effective  publicity  and  advertising 
work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  most  of  the  railways  never  have 
employed  or  developed  men  who  can  and  do  effectively  pre- 
sent their  cases  to  the  public  through  publicity  and  adver- 
tising. While  most  magazines  and  newspapers  are  willing 
to  give  space  in  the  reading  columns  to  material  favorable 
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to  the  railways  if  ii  has  Dews  value,  every  publication  dis 
tinguishes  sharply  between  material  which  it  is  willing  to 
publish  as  news  and  materia]  which  it  believes  should  be 
published,  if  at  all,  as  advertising.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  this,  and  it  i-  only  sound  business  to  do  it.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  individual  railroads 
and  the  railroad  bu  whole  which  it  is  to  the  inter- 

est of  the  railroads  to  give  to  the  public,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  receive,  hut  which  ought  to  be  published  by 
the  railways  as  advertising.  Some  of  this  advertising  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  railways  and  should  lie  done  at 
the  cost  of  all.  Some  of  it  is  primarih  fur  the  benefit  oi 
individual  railways  and  should  be  done  at  their  cost. 

The  railways  are  among  the  very  largest  industries  in  the 
country,  and  in  their  own  and  the  public's  interest,  should 
be  among  the  largest  advertisers  Hie  attitude  of  the  press 
and  the  public  toward  the  railways  will  never  become  and 
remain  what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
until  the  railways  advertise  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than 
they  ever  have  in  the  past  the  facts  about  their  service,  their 
capitalization,  their  rates  and  all  of  the  other  features  of 
their  business  in  which  the  puhlic  is  interested. 


The   return   to  the  use  of  hard   rubber  battery7  jars  for  car 

lighting   equipment   has   received   considerable   attention    n 

cently.    The  majority  of  the  roads  dis 

Rubber  Jars       carded  the  rubber  jar  years  ago  because 

for  Car  Lighting   of  the  large  number  of  jars  broken   in 

Batteries  service.    In  contrasl  to  tin-  conclusion 

it   i-  especially   interesting   to  note   that 

one  largt    road  that  operates  some  1.250  sets  of  batteries  of 

16  cells  each  on  passenger  train  equipment  has  continued  to 

use  tin    rubber  jar  and  claims  real  economy  by  the  practice. 

■  mnded  i I  the]  .ir<  made  of  rubber. 

nor  are  the  rubber  jars  subject  to  leak*  caused  by  chemical 

trolytii     action,    as    in    the   case    of    lc.nl    tank-       \ 
result    the   maintenance   costs   of    batteries   using    rubber   jar- 
are  reduced  considerably.    If  lead  tank-  are  used,  it  i- 

to  keep  an  experienced  lead  burner  at  each  of  several 
terminals  to  repair  jar-  that  develop  leak-  On  the  other 
hand,  rubber  jar-  ma\  be  broken  by  the  growing  of  the 
positivi  by  rough  handling  in  crate-  not  pr 

constructed.   The  growth  of  the  positive  plates  can  In-  mini 
mixed  by   so  adjusting  the  charging  equipment   a-   not   to 
allow  excessive  overcharging     However,  in  -pin   of  tin-  best 
of  precautions  tin-  positive  plate-  will  often  grow   and  the 
only  alternative  is  to  removi    the  batter]    from  the 
i  intervals,  tear  down  tin   .ill  and  trim  tin   pi 
proper  dimei  Vnother  solution  is  to  adopt   a 

f  positive  plate  that  does  not  grow  apprei  iablj     The 
■   rubber  jars  on  the  road  in  q 

ittributed  to  the  attention  given  to 
•  ■         n    the  proper 

•  '    Till—  road   -bow    that   for  an   r, 

for  mainti  n 
oach  i-  onl 
month  anil  f  i  month      \ 

m  .  tin  road  under 
■ 

nd   it 


As  outlined  briefly  on  another  page  some  unusually  valuable 

foundation    data   were  developed   recently   at   Chicago  as   a 

result  of  tests  made  by  the  engineering 

A  staff    of    the    Chicago    Union    Station. 

Public  Loading   tests   were   made  on   full   size 

Service  ncrete  piers  or  caissons  carried  down 

65    ft.   to  a  stratum  of  hardpan,  thus 

affording  information  not  hitherto  available  concerning  bear 

ing  pressures  and   in  particular  as  to  the  soil  skin  friction. 

The  cost  of  the  test  to  the  station  company  was  about 
$15,000,  an  expense  more  than  justified  because  it  may  mean 
a  saving  of  many  times  that  amount  in  the  construction  of 
Foundations  for  the  station  headhousi  ["he  tests  had  their 
inception  in  a  problem  confronting  tin  engineers  of  the  sta- 
tion  company  with  regard  to  foundation  piers  (caissons) 
which  had  been  designed  and  constructed  to  support  a  head- 
house  of  the  single-story,  monumental  type  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  decided  to  change  the  plans  to  a  building 
of  16  to  20  stories,  after  the  caisson-  were  sunk,  the  engi- 
neer- were  required  to  determine  if  they  could  safely  carry 
the  higher  and  therefore  much  heavier  -tructure.  The  prob- 
lem of  allowable  pressures  on  hardpan  is  one  which  has 
perplexed  the  structural  engineers  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
ever  since  they  were  required  to  provide  for  the  loads  of  tall 
buildings.  In  the  matter  of  -kin  friction,  the  knowledge  of 
engineers  has  been  based  largely  on  conjecture.  But  owing 
to  the  great  cost  of  comprehensive  tests,  it  was  not  until 
mi.  in  a  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Union  Sta- 
tion Company  that  tangible  information  has  become  avail- 
able. Unlike  expenditures  fir  development  work  carried  on 
bj  a  manufacturer  in  the  perfection  of  a  device  in  which 
he  is  enabled  to  profit  through  the  granting  of  a  patent,  the 
re-ults  of  these  foundation  te-t-  will  become  public  property. 

The  making  of  these  tests,  therefore,  constitutes  a  public 
service  for  which  the  officer-  of  tin  corporation  should  re- 
i  eive  due  credit. 


With  more  than   1,200  railwav    power  plants  in  operation  in 
tlu    United   States,  consuming  many  thousand  tons  of  coal 
annually,   the   possibilities  of  economy 
Possibilities  of     or  waste   in  converting  this  coal   into 
Fuel  Economy  in  power    are    extremely    important    and 
Power  Plants      often  overlooked.     Prominent  combus- 
tion  engineers   have    frequently   stated 
that  the  average  steam  power  plant  without  special  attention 
•nttw    loses  approximately   25   per  cent  of  its   fuel   due 
to  preventable  beat   losses  alone.       There  i-  lass  in  handling 
the   coal,   by   incomplete  combustion,   b)    air   leakage   in    fur 
n. ne-.   b\    SOOt   on    heating   SUrl  ale   in   the   boiler, 

by    ineffil  ient    steam    engine    unit-,    by    power    transmission 
losses  and  h\   uneconomical  u-e  of  power  in  the  shops.    I'rob 

ably  few    railway  power  plant-  are  operated  so  efficiently 

that    attention    to    these    detail-    Would     not    show    immediate 
results   in    fuel   eeononn  .   and   the   man   to  -tart   things 
i-  the  highest  mechanical  department  officer.     If  the  supei 
intendent  of  motive  power  and   -bop  superintendent  never 

\i-it   the  boiler  room  or  take  ^teps  to  find  out   what  is  going 
on   there,   bow    i  an   the  plant   en  '.'UMi   be  expected 

lo  lake  much  intere-t  in  fuel  econonn        The  latter  are  taught. 

ii\  inference  at  least,  that  it  i-  relativel)  unimportant   Much 
of  the  iniiler  plant  equipment  now  in  service  ha-  been  used 

many   year-   and   cannot    compare   in    efficiency     with   modern 

equipment      The  question  of  installing  new  equipment,  how 
ever,  becomes  the  more  or  less  delicati  one  of  balancinj 
sible  n-i   carrying  charges  on   new  equipment, 

for  which  capital  i-  not  easily  obtained  in  the  present  state 
of  railroad   credit      Flue   gas   analysers,   differential   draft 
i team  indicators  and  other  test  apparatus 
■  o-t  relatively    little      Power  plant  engineers  should  ( 
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couraged  and  afforded  even-  assistance  in  making  such  tests 
as  will  locate  fuel  wastes  in  any  place  where  they  may  occur. 
Improvements  in  furnace,  boiler,  or  engine  operation  can  then 
he  made  as  needed  and  the  railroad  fuel  bill  correspondingly 
reduced. 


Thai  the  railroads  are  endeavoring  to  aid  the  country  in 
returning  to  normalcy,  and  to  the  traveling  conditions  which 

existed  prior  to  the  war,  is  evidenced 
Passenger  Rates  by  recent  announcements  of  the  west- 
Are  em  carriers  that,  beginning  March  7, 
Being  Cut         semi-monthly      "homeseekers'      rates" 

will  be  restored  to  practically  all 
western  points.  These  rates  will  reduce  the  present  cost  of 
a  round  trip  ticket  to  that  of  a  one-way  fare  plus  two  dol- 
lar-, and,  while  made  partly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
the  colonization  of  the  sparsely  settled  western  districts,  will 
be  open  to  general  purchase.  Less  than  three  weeks  ago  the 
same  roads  announced  reduced  summer  tourist  fares  to  west- 
ern points,  approximately  the  same  as  before  the  advance  in 
rates  of  1920.  It  is  apparent  that  the  passenger  traffic  de- 
partments of  the  railroads  recognize  the  need  for  stimulating 
travel  and  are  directing  their  efforts  in  that  direction.  So 
far,  the  reductions  made  have  been  principally  by  western 
lines.  The  eastern  roads  may  follow  a  like  course  and  re- 
duce summer  fares  to  seaside  resorts,  etc.  It  is  likewise 
probable  that  the  low-priced  week  end  local  excursion  rates, 
famed  in  the  years  gone  by,  will  again  be  resumed.  Just 
what  effect  these  reduced  rates  will  have  on  passenger  earn- 
ings is  problematical. 


The  law  should   require,  everywhere,  that  omnibuses  filled 
with  passengers  be  brought  to  a  stop  before  crossing  a  rail- 
.         .         road  at  grade.   It  would  seem  as  though 
The  Painesville    the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years 
Crossing  ought    to    impress    the    stop-look-and- 

Disaster  listen  rule  on  everybody;  but  the  kill- 

ing of  16  people  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 
on  the  night  of  March  3  calls  attention  again  to  the  fact 
that  reckless  or  ignorant  drivers  are  still  very  numerous  on 
our  highways.  This  case  is  unusual  in  two  particulars.  The 
reckless  driver  ran  his  omnibus  on  to  the  crossing  in  the  face 
of  a  watchman's  warning  signal,  given  with  a  hand  lantern, 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  ample  season  to  bring  the  driver 
to  his  senses.  And  the  tragedy  occurred  in  a  state  in  which 
legislation  concerning  safety  at  crossings  had  been  discussed 
and  where,  indeed,  a  law  had  been  enacted;  but  a  law  which 
fell  just  short  of  covering  a  case  like  this.  It  requires  that 
where  school  children  are  the  passengers  an  omnibus  shall 
be  brought  to  a  stop;  but  other  classes  of  people  are  not 
accorded  any  such  protection.  In  a  recent  court  decision, 
where  passengers  riding  in  an  automobile  with  a  careless 
driver  were  injured  at  a  crossing,  the  judge  held  that  not 
alone  the  driver,  but  also  the  passengers  themselves,  would 
be  chargeable  with  negligence  if  they  were  in  position  to 
check  his  reckless  conduct  and  did  not  do  so.  It  is  regrettable 
to  burden  the  statute  books  with  laws  which  can  be  enforced 
only  at  great  expense,  or  which  certainly  will  be  flouted  by 
many  otherwise  respectable  citizens;  but  in  this  matter  society 
has  no  alternative;  it  must  legislate  to  put  the  duty  of  pro- 
tection where  it  belongs  because  only  in  that  way  can  it 
relieve  itself  from  an  unjust  responsibility. 


The  International  Railway  Congress  at  Rome,  Italy,  April 
18  to  30,  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for  railway  officers 

to  meet  their  fellows  from  all  over  the 

International       world,  to  discuss  their  common  prob- 

Congress  lems  and  to  benefit  from  the  experience 

at  Rome  °f  others.    Rome  has  been  well  chosen 

as  the  meeting  place,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  because  England, 
Belgium,  France  and  Switzerland  can  be  visited  on  the  way 
with  but  little  deviation  from  the  most  direct  route.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  the  unquestionable  value  of  the  discussions  of 
technical  problems  at  Rome  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
meet  railway  men  from  all  over  the  world,  the  itinerant 
American  railway  officer  can  easily  devote  some  attention  to 
railway  practices  in  several  European  countries.  The  experi- 
ence would  broaden  any  railroad  man  and  might  very  well 
suggest  to  him  opportunities  for  improvement  on  his  own 
line.  Few  would  challenge  the  statement  that  railway  devel- 
opment on  this  continent  can,  in  a  general  way,  be  held  up 
to  the  whole  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in 
history.  Such  a  statement  does  not,  however,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  learning  many  things — to  do  and  to  avoid 
doing  as  well — from  European  practice.  The  officers  of  rail- 
ways where  electrification  is  being  considered,  for  instance, 
could  probably  find  much  of  interest  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, where  there  is  already  a  considerable  mileage  of  elec- 
trified line,  and  in  France  where  an  electrification  program 
of  tremendous  proportions  is  in  its  initial  stages.  In  Eng- 
land our  officers  could  make  some  observations  of  the  pas- 
senger service  which  is  so  often  held  up  to  us  by  travelers 
who  claim  its  superiority  over  our  own.  In  short,  the  whole 
trip  could  be  arranged  so  that  there  would  be  little  time 
spent  unprofitably.  Moreover,  while  the  excursion  would 
have  none  of  the  characteristics  of  a  junket,  it  would,  of 
course,  provide  a  beneficial  relaxation  from  customary  duties 
which  many  of  our  railway  officers  are  ordinarily  loath  to 
leave  even  for  a  brief  vacation. 


Canada's  Heavy  Railway  Losses 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which  the 
^  government  of  the  new  Premier  of  Canada,  W.  L. 
MacKenzie  King,  must  grapple  is  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment railways.  The  Dominion  government  is  in  serious 
danger  of  having  its  credit  destroyed  by  its  railroad  policy. 
The  Dominion  is  considering  trying  to  float  a  large  loan  in 
the  United  States.  American  investors  probably  will  con- 
sider Canada's  railway  policy  before  deciding  on  the  desira- 
bility of  buying  its  government  securities. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  first  of  two  articles 
on  "The  Problem  of  the  Government  Railways  in  Canada," 
by  W.  T.  Jackman,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Jackman's  articles  should  be 
interesting  to  students  of  railway  questions  throughout  the 
world,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  deficit  officially  admitted  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment as  having  been  incurred  by  its  railways  in  1920  was 
over  $70,000,000.  This,  however,  did  not  include  interest 
on  the  investment  in  a  large  part  of  the  railways  owned 
by  it.  J.  L.  Payne,  formerly  controller  of  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  who  is  probably  the 
best  authority  on  railway  statistics  in  Canada,  estimated  the 
total  losses,  direct  and  indirect,  at  about  $136,000,000. 

Complete  statistics  for  1921  are  not  yet  available.  Those 
that  are  available,  however,  indicate  that  the  government 
railways  as  a  whole  failed  by  at  least  $20,000,000  to  earn 
their  operating  expenses.  To  this  should  be  added  about 
$100,000,000  for  interest  on  the  investment.  Therefore,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  government  ownership  of  the  railways 
last  year  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  Canadian  taxpayer 
around  $120,000,000. 

The  government  now  actually  owns  about  17,000  miles  of 
railway.  It  is  still  carrying  on  negotiations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  would  make  the  total  mileage 
actually  owned  and  operated  by  it  about  22,500  miles.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  deficits  which   always  have  been  in- 
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eurred  by  even  railway  owned  by  the  Dominion  government 
since  it  acquired  the  Intercolonial  over  a  half  century  ago  it 
would  seem  wise  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  do  some  very 
hard  studying  and  thinking  before  they  finally  take  over  the 
tide  to  the  Grand  Trunk. 

There  are  many  Canadians  who  favor  adding  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  the  government  system,  first,  because  they  think 
it  will  "round  out"  that  system  and  give  it  more  business, 
and  secondly,  because  they  believe  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  will  partially  offset  the  deficits  of  the  other 
government  lines.  No  reasoning  could  be  more  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Grand  Trunk  now  has  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  the  government  lines  which  cause  it  to  inter- 
change practically  as  much  business  with  them  as  it  would 
if  they  were  under  a  single  ownership  and  management.  In 
the  second  place,  not  only  the  experience  of  Canada,  but 
the  experience  of  every  democratic  country  in  the  world  indi- 
cates that  under  permanent  government  ownership  the  Grand 
Trunk  itself  would  become  and  remain  a  producer  of  large 
deficits. 

Deficits  always  have  been  the  result  of  government  oper- 
ation of  railways  in  democratic  countries.  This  is  not  al- 
ways, or  perhaps  even  usually,  due  to  inefficiency  in  the 
official  personnel.  It  is  almost  always  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  government  owned  and  operated  railways  are  subjected 
to  influences  different  from  those  to  which  private  railways 
ire  subjected.  These  influences  are  chiefly  political.  They 
render  it  impossible  for  the  management  adequately  to  ad- 
vance rates  when  they  ought  to  be  advanced,  or  adequately 
to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  when  it  ought  to  be 
reduced.  In  many  cases  they  cause  expensive  service  to  be 
rendered  which  from  an  economic  point  of  view  ought  not 
to  be  rendered.  No  future  thing  could  be  more  certain  than 
that  if  the  government  acquires  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
it  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  increase  the  govern- 
ment's railway  deficit  and  not  diminish  it. 

Now.  the  railway  deficit  is  Incoming  an  extremely  serious 
thing.  Canada  has  only  nine  million  people  and  the  Do- 
minion government  has  an  annual  revenue  of  only  about 
5450,000,000.  It  needs  about  $109,000,000  a  year' to  pay 
expenses  due  to  its  participation  in  the  war.  including  inter- 
•■-t.  pensions,  etc.  It-  national  debt  is  heavy  and  instead  of 
declining  has  been  increasing  since  the  war  ended.  This 
-  ■  in  its  national  debt  has  been  mainly  or  entirely  due 
to  the  deficits  incurred  by  its  railways.  The  government  will 
eitively  inviting  bankruptcy  if  it  engages  iii  an)  more 
railway  ventures. 

If   the   people  of   Canada    have   any   doubt    tliat   continued 

government  management  of  railways,  and  especially  an  in- 

rease   in   the  mileage  of  government   railways,  mean-  .i   con 

tinuance  oi  railway  deficits  lei  them  consider  what  has  been 

happening  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Railwa)  deficits  are  not 
peculiar  to  Canada     Large  deficits   were  incurred   by   the 

r.iilw.i  in    1918  ami    I'M1'   undl  I 

eminent  operation,  ["hey  were  not  due  to  the  official  per- 
Monel,  which  was  not  much  changed,  but  to  the  system  of 
management,  which  was  radically  changed.    The  organiza- 

!         lii\     always    are    and    alwa\-    mil-t    be    different 

under   government    from   what   they   are   under   private   nian- 

ntrolling  influences  arc  different,  and 

■■  illing  indues  •        tend  to  produce  deficits. 

to    the    railroad-    of    the 
•    withdrawn  they  have  incurred   los 

them 
ivernmenl   railways  of    Australia   im 

i 

1921,  of  the 
Whil  li     We    have     -tati-li.  -     V 

... 


10,000.  I  he  New  Zealand  state  railways  had  a  deficit 
'  $600,000. 

Before  the  war,  under  a  highly  centralized  monarchical 
government,  the  Prussian  state  railways  earned  substantial 
profits,  while  the  railways  of  most  of  the  German  states  did 
not  earn  interest  on  the  investment  in  them.  Since  the  war 
the  German  state  railways  as  a  whole  have  been  incurring 
enormous  deficits.  In  1920  their  deficit  exceeded  fifteen 
billion  marks.  Of  course,  this  is  in  a  depreciated  currency. 
For  1921  the  deficit  was  estimated  some  time  ago  at  seven 
billion  marks,  but  we  shall  know  better  what  the  deficit 
was  when  complete  figures  for  the  year's  actual  oper- 
are  available.  There  are  six  private  railway  compa- 
nies in  ()erman\.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  between  1913 
and  1920  the  ratio  of  their  total  expenses  to  their  total  earn- 
ings increased  from  only  60  per  cent  to  96  per  cent,  while 
that  of  the  state  railways  increased  from  70  per  cent  to  179 
per  cent.  These  figures  mean  that  in  1913  the  expenses  of 
the  German  state  railways  were  70  cents  for  every  dollar 
that  they  earned,  while  in  1920  their  operating  expenses 
were  $1.79  for  every  dollar  they  earned. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  make 
some  arrangement  under  which  the  Grand  Trunk  can  be 
privately  owned  and  operated  in  future.  They  will  do  so 
unless  they  choose  to  disregard  the  warning  plainly  given 
by  their  own  past  experience  with  government  operation  as 
well  as  with  the  past  experience  of  the  entire  world.  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  cannot  afford 
to  operate  a  railway  system  of  22,500  miles  at  a  chronic  loss 
proportionate  to  that  which  has  been  incurred  on  all  its 
railway  ventures  for  over  a  half  century.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  impose  upon  the  business  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  an  unsupportable  burden  and  completely  to  destroy 
the  eovernment's  i  redil 


Supreme  Court  Decision 

a  Doubtful  Victory 

Tin    i;ii  i  \i    im  i  tSION  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  tin 
from  Wisconsin   involving  the  power  of  the   Interstate 
Commerce   Commission   to  advance  state   rates  is  a  rather 
doubtful  victory  for  sound  regulation. 

I  in  court  upheld  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commcrie 
Commission  in  litigation,  requiring  state  rates  to  be  advanced 
to  the  basis  of  interstai.  upon   the  ground  that 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  power  to 
issue  such  orders  bj  the  Transportation  Act.  Many  of  those 
who  claimed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 

power  to  advance  state  rate-  which  di-criminated  against  or 
imposed  an  undue  burden  on  interstate  commerce  contended 
that    it    had    been    held    to  have   this   power   by   the   Supreme 

Court  in  the  shrcveport  case,  and  that  the  Transportation 
Lve  new  expression  to,  but  did  not  increase,  its  power 

OVa  State   rate-.      The  Supreme  Court,   in   it-  recent  d| 

I  thi-  view.  It  said  in  effect  thai  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  state  rate-  ma)  discriminate  against  interstate 
i  ommi 

First,  the)  ma)  be  unfair!)  discriminatory  because  they 
are  lower  from  one  point  in  a  state  to  another  point  just 
within    the    border    of    that    -late    than    interstate    rates   to   a 

point  jusl  across  the  border  in  another  state.  This  kind  of 
discrimination  in  rate-,  which  puts  g  shipper  who  is  sending 

goods  to  a  point   iu-t  without  a   State  at   a  disadvantage  com 

witli  a  -hipinT  who  i-  sending  goods  to  an  adjacent 

point  JUSI  within  the  -tale,  i-  held  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
dot  trine   of   the   Shre\epoi : 

-  may  make  all  the  rate-  within  it-  borders 
-o  low  compared  with  the  interstate  rate-  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  th.    state  business  will  be  unduly  small  com- 
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pared  with  those  derived  from  the  interstate  business.  The 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  this  revenue  discrimination  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  principle  of  the  Shreveport  case,  but  that 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  rate  making  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  1  his  act  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  fix  rates  which  will  enable  the  railways  to 
earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  valuation  of  their 
property,  taking  into  consideration  the  need  of  the  country 
for  adequate  transportation.  The  court  upholds  the  power 
of  Congress  to  impose  this  duty  on  the  commission  and 
decides  that  any  state  which  makes  rates  which  will'  not 
contribute  their  fair  share  toward  the  revenues  held  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  needed,  would  unduly 
discriminate  against  the  burden  interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

A  reading  of  Chief  Justice  Taft's  opinion  makes  very 
plain  that  if  the  Transportation  Act  had  not  been  passed 
the  states  would  have  power  to  make  any  rates  which  were 
not  absolutely  confiscatory,  provided  they  did  not  work  unfair 
discriminations  at  border  points.  The  rte  making  provi- 
sions of  the  Transportation  Act  have,  therefore,  derived  from 
this  decision  a  new  importance  from  the  standpoints  both  of 
those  who  favor  and  those  who  oppose  so-called  "state's 
rights"  in  the  regulation  of  rates.  Suppose  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  cont.nue  to  hold  that  the 
public  welfare  requires  that  the  railways  be  allowed  to  earn 
an  average  net  operating  income  of  six  per  cent  on  their 
aggregate  valuation.  As  long  as  the  present  rate  making 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  stand  the  commission 
can  force  state  rates  to  be  so  irrde  thr>t  they  w'll  contribute 
their  share  toward  the  revenues  necessary  to  yield  this  return. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  making  prov  siors  should  be 
repealed,  the  states  thereafter,  so  long  as  they  did  not  un- 
fairly discriminate  between  persons  and  places  at  border 
points,  could  fix  rates  which  would  yield  less  than  six  per 
cent  en  state  business,  unless  the  courts  should  hold  them 
confiscatory. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  decs'en  of  the  Supreme 
Court  will  intensify  the  struggle  already  going  on  between 
those  who  would  repeal  and  those  who  would  retain  the  rate 
making  provisions.  These  provisions  practically  vest  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exclusive  authority  to  de- 
termine what  reluin  in  excess  of  one  that  would  be  con- 
fiscatory the  railways  of  the  United  States  imy  earn.  To 
repeal  the  Transportation  Act  would  be  to  divide  this  power 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnr'ssion  and  all  the 
state  commissions.  The  result  might  be  that  the  railways  in 
each  state  would  be  allowed  to  earn  a  different  return  from 
that  earned  in  every  other  state. 

The  railways  render  a  national  service.,  Eighty  per  cent 
of  their  freight  earnings,  one-half  of  their  passenger  earnings 
and  threc-fr urtlis  of  their  total  earnings  are  derived  from 
interstate  business.  The  country  tried  for  years  the  plan  of 
having  rates  independently  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  authorities  of  the  various  states. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  represents  the  people 
of  every  state,  being  a  branch  of  the  federal  government. 
If  the  power  to  determine  what  net  return  the  railways  may 
earn  should  be  vested  in  governmental  authority  at  all  the 
argument  for  vesting  it  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission alone  seems  conclusive. 

The  state  commissions  are,  however,  anxious  to  recover 
the  authoritv  over  revenues  derived  from  state  business  that 
they  formerly  exercised.  The  advocates  of  so-called  "state's 
rights"  are  constantly  growing  more  active  and  clamorous. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  rate  making  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  are  to  be  retained  and  the  more  enlightened 
policy  of  regulation  they  were  intending  to  establish  is  to 
be  secured,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  those  who  are  in  favor 
of  their  retention  in  voicing  their  views  and  making  their 
influence  felt. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.  J 

Possibilities  of  Promotion 

for  the   Secretary 

On    Line 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  articles  ap- 
pearing in  recent  issues  concerning  the  chief  clerk,  especially 
the  one  appearing  in  the  issue  of  February  25,  signed 
"Operating  Official." 

I  note  "Operating  Official"  states  that  the  chief  clerk's 
work  consists  principally  of  general  office  work  and  that  he 
does  not  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  road  work  to 
warrant  his  promotion  to  an  operating  position.  I  agree 
with  him  that  few  chief  clerks  acquire  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  road  work ;  hut  what  of  the  secretary  ?  Does  he  not  ac- 
quire a  great  deal  of  learning  in  the  operation  of  the  road 
during  his  regular  routine  of  duties?  He  is  necessarily  on 
the  road  two-thirds  of  every  month  in  the  year,  and  anyone 
who  is  intelligent,  quick  of  perception  rnd  willing  can  cer- 
tainly acquire  a  clear  working  knowledge  of  the  operating 
conditions.  What,  then,  are  his  chances  for  the  higher  posi- 
tion? You  may  say  he  stands  in  line  for  promotion  to  chief 
clerk.  I,  personally,  would  decline  the  promotion,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  after  a  man  once  takes  a  chief  clerkship 
his  line  of  promotion  is  ended. 

From  the  knowledge  a  secretary  gains  in  his  work  I  feel 
that  he  should  be  able  to  hold  down  the  job  of  assistant 
trainmaster,  and,  if  he  is  quick  and  is  under  the  directorship 
of  an  efficient  trainmaster,  will  surely  be  able  to  learn  all  the 
details  within  a  short  time.  Are  the  operating  officials  will- 
ing to  give  their  secretaries  that  chance?  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  secretaries  are  imposed  upon,  and  I  heartily  disagree 
with  my  friend  of  recent  weeks  who  wrote  the  let'er  entitled 
"The  Official  Goats."  If  his  boss  treats  him  in  that  manner 
there  must  be  some  justification  for  it.  I  have  always  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  good-will  of  my  boss  and  my  rela- 
tions with  him  have  always  been  most  pleasant.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  reply  from  an  "Operating  Official"  giving  his 
views  on  the  question  above.        "Southern  Secretary." 


Mixing  Railroading  and  Religion 

New    York. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest  and  p-rent  pleasure  the 
letter  from  "Train  Dispatcher,"  published  in  your  issue  of 
February  18  under  heading  "Will  Religion  and  Railroading 
Mix?"  because  he  touches  a  most  important  point.  His 
question  might  well  be  broadened  to  read  "Will  Religion  and 
Any  Kind  of  Business  Mix?" 

Recently,  while  at  a  division  point,  I  was  quite  unex- 
pectedly invited  to  attend  a  dinner  of  a  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bible  class.  It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  weekly  affair  and 
there  were,  I  believe,  upward  of  a  hundred  men  present. 
After  dinner  had  been  served,  which  had  been  interspersed 
with  singing  of  hymns,  an  old  railroader  read  a  lesson  from 
the  Bible  and  followed  it  with  a  brief  and  interesting  ex- 
planation. There  was  plenty  of  enthusiasm  during  the 
singing  and  rapt  attention  during  the  reading  and   subse- 
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quent  remark.-,  and  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  an}  effort 
in  the  direction  of  acquainting  the  men  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Bible — in  brief,  with  God — must  tend  to 
elevate  their  thinking  to  a  higher  level  and  make  them  better 
workers,  i.  e.  teach  them  to  work  more  conscientiously,  not 
because  of  fear  of  losing  their  jobs  or  merely  to  c;trn  SOTO 
money,  but  as  a  matter  of  principle,  realizing  that  it  i-  right 
to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day'-  pay-  or.  to 
put  it  another  way,  because  only  right  acting  can  bring  and 
must  bring  due  and  just  compensation. 

And  all  this  applies  to  executives  as  well.  By  taking  God 
into  our  business,  in  humble  obedience  to  the  injunction  "In 
all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  -hall  direct  thy 
paths"  i  Prov.  3  :6  ).  and  by  observing  the  Golden  Rule  (  Luk< 
6:31),  all  classes  are  reaching  a  common  level  on  which  they 
can  meet  in  full  confidence.  What  is  needed  in  busin 
tally  in  railroading — is  more    religion  and  less   p 

All  this  may  sound  visionary,  but  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  it  will  lie  recognized  that  religion  i-  not  merely 
a  thing  for  Sundays,  but  an  everyday  requirement,  and  we 
all  shall  learn  how  to  apply  it  practically  in  everyday  affairs 

ecially  in  business.  Railroader. 


Can  Railways  Earn  a  Fair  Return? 

London.    England. 

To  the  Editor: 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  criticism  of  my  paper 
with  the  above  title,  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  2.s  and  commented  upon  in  the  same  issue  M- 
object  in  -ending  it  was  to  evoke  discussion.  But  1  -rem  to 
have  failed  to  make  m)  pomt  clear. 

1   assume  we  -hall  all  agree  on  two  propositions: 

(1)  If  railroad-  .an  earn  a  fair  return  directly,  by  all 
mean-  let  them  do  so;  thure  is  no  balance  to  be  made  up.  and 
we  need   not  therefore  disCUSS  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

(2)  Hut  railroad-  arc  a-  necessary  to  the  community  as 
highways.  If  therefore  they  cannot  earn  a  fair  return,  the 
public   must  m  some  shape  or  form  make  up  tin  deficiency. 

let  me  give  an  example  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
["hi  \.  v.  Maxell  i-  not  earning  a  fair  return.  It  i-  noe-an 
to  tlie  community.  It  may  be  -aid:  let  the  New  Haven  rates 
be  further  increased.  The  answer  is  that  it  is  ver)  question- 
able whether  further  increases  would  produce  mot 
revenue      Certain!)    the)    would  hamper  the  trade  of  tli.    Port 

•.,11  and  would  handicap  New  England  manufacturers 
ii   competition   with   those   in   other   parts   of   th<    country 
Probably  the]  would  divert  further  traffi  to  thi  motortrucks, 
and   therefore   not    onl)    further  diminish    New    Haven    net 
revenues   but   also  increasi    the  cost   t"  tin    Nev.    En 
public  of  maintaining  the  highv 

dly,    then,    tin     point    I-    that    the    condition-    of    Com 

petition  betv  •   railroad,  which  i-  expected  to  pay 

total  co-t.  and  traffic   by  highway,  which  onl)   pays  conve) 
•     ,  more  nearl)  equalized.     You  ma) 

lance  to  some  extent  by  calling  upon  the  motor  truck- 
to  meet  some  )Mirtioii  of  the  t.  unci   the    ni<  ie  con 
In   raj    judgment   i  es  it   will  be 

flu    rail  borne   traffic    of   -nine   -hare 

of  total  cost      I  In-  i-  in  the  publii  interest  be  ause  there  i  an 

■  doubt  that,  except  for  high  class  traffic    fot  short  dis 

total   road  r  than   total   rail   ■ 

Id  tli.it  1  never  suggested  a  "government  appro- 
on  to  make   up  rail  ^  hat  I  did 

inn.  in  should  assume  the 
portion,  <>r  the  whole,  of  the 
ling  tin-  r.iib  taking  the  New  11  av<  n 

;  through    which    this    railroad 

100,000  per  annum 
and   then  le.i\  ing 


it  to  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  precisely  as  at 
it,  to  fix  such  reasonable  rates  as  will  produce  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  balance  of  the  New  Haven  capital. 

W     M     ACWORTH. 


"East  Brookfield  on   the  Map" 

HARTFORD     Cnnn. 

I  "  1 1 ik  Editor: 

Your  report,  printed  last  week,  of  the  installation  of 
audible-  signals  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  at  Chatham  and  at 
Brookfield,  is  an  event  of  importance.  With  audible 
signals  in  use  in  France  for  4(>  year-,  and  in  England  tor 
about  20  years,  it  is  a  trifle  odd.  to  -a\  the-  least,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  this  country  has  done1  nothing  at  all  in  that 
dire  tion. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  that  East  Brookfield  is  on  the 
map.  It  is  a  place  where,  apparently,  something  is  needed 
in  wake  up  sleepy  enginemen.  The  recent  government  re- 
alling  on  the  Reading  road  to  install  automatic  train 
control  on  a  -hurt  branch,  doing  a  light  business,  because  a 
collision  had  occurred  on  that  branch,  i-  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  principle  that  remedies  for  disease  ought  always 
to  be  applied  where  the  disease  exists.  East  Rrookfield  has 
been  the  scene  of  two  notable  collisions  when  careless  engine- 
men  of  passenger  train-  ran  into  freight-:  and  the  road  has. 
evidently,  determined  to  take  effective  measures  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  such  disturbing  incident-  at  that  point. 

I  hi  tir-t  of  these  collision-  occurred  on  Friday,  February 
25,  1853.  The  Xew  York  afternoon  express,  drawn  by  the 
locomotive  "Addison  Gilmore,"    I  which   engine  at  that  time 

i-  the  glory  of  the  railroad  world,  .it  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Xew  Englanders)  ran  over  a  misplaced  facing  switch  and 
collided  with  freight  cars  standing  on  the  side  track.  En- 
gineman  Isaac  Wadleigh  and  Fire-man  Charles  Dresser  were. 
Ii.  wever,  the  onl)  persons  seriously  injured. 

The  second  accident  was  on  March  31,  1880,  and  it  oc- 
curred  to  the  same  train.  In  both  cases  the  engineman  was 
at  fault,  the  line  being  straight  and  the  weather  clear;  but 
tin-  discipline  in  both  cases  seems  to  have  had  to  do  mainly 
with  tin-  station  men.  In  1880,  a-  distinguished  from  1853, 
there  was  a  power  brake  by  which  the  train  could  have  been 
1 1  if  the  engineman  had  been  alert;  and  there  was  a 
state  railroad  commission  to  investigate  t In  e.i-c  The  report 
of  the  ii  mmissil  n  die-  not  indicate  that  there  wen-  anv  fatal 
injuries.  The  -witch  tender  was  dismissed  and  the  station 
agent  was  requested  to  resign.  \-  to  the-  time  when  the  air 
brake-  were  applied,  or  In-w  far  a\\a\  the  engineman  was 
when   he-   lir-t   -aw    the   -witch   target,   tile   re-port  of  the-  com- 

mission  contains  tin-  usual  array  of  conflicting  evidence,  such 
ire  familiar  « ith  toda) 
N  ■  u  will  understand,  Mr,  Editor,  that  I  am  not  proposing 
any  particular  commendation  for  the   bo-ton  &  Albany  in 

tin-  matter.      A   need   whi.h   ha-  existed    f«  69   \ear-  mu-t   be 

classed  as  some  need  I     Ami.  if  tin   warning  had  not  been 
repeated   !7  years  later,  there  is  no  telling  but  what  it  might 
have  been  forgotten  entirely,      To  wail   41   \(-ars  after  the 
second  warning  certainl)  cannot  be  calle-el  particular!] 
mendable     v  oncems  prompt  recognition  of  a  de- 

ippbc  atnn  oi  a  remedy,  this  road  i-  licit, 
m  thi-  partie  ular  instani  e.  to  be  taken  a-  a  mode]  However, 
the-    remedial    action    ha-    been    instituted,    and    all    COI 

should  be  i  ongra  tula  ted 

\nd.  it  a  thought  i-  I"  be   matter  of  condemna- 

tion  for  slowness,  the   Ho-ton  &  Alban)    i-  not   alone       That 
-billing    li-t    of    railroad-    which    you    designate    a-    Cl.i--    I 

i  with  a  big  \)  contains  a  large  number  ol  ver)   respectable 

name-    of    roael-    who-e    j-m.1i.  x     i-    equall)     slow     or    much 
-lower  I       B      \ 


View  of  til  use  From  'he  X'orth  F.nd 


Katy  Builds  Freighthouse  of  Fireproof  Construction 

Inbound  Terminal,  Recently  Completed  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  Is  Erected 
to  Modern  Standards 


ANEW  INBOUND  freighthouse  was  recently  completed  for 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  a 
cost,  including  auxiliary  improvements,  of  $350,000. 
The  existing  outbound   house,   a   frame  building,   was   also 
moved  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  space  for  four  tracks 
between  the  inbound  and  outbound  houses.     Other  improve- 
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Section  Through  the  Warehouse 


ments  include  the  paving  of  adjacent  streets  and  driveways, 
with  vitrified  bricks  laid  with  an  asphalt  filler  on  a  concrete 
base,  and  the  extension  and  rearrangement  of  the  team  yard. 
The  new  house  is  600  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  and  one  story 
in  height  except  100  ft.  of  the  south  end,  which  is  two 
stories  high,  the  second  story  and  the  south  20  ft.  of  the  first 


floor  being  used  for  offices,  stairways,  toilet  rooms,  etc.  An 
eight-foot  platform  is  provided  along  the  track  side  of  the 
warehouse,  and  in  addition  there  is  an  open  platform  100  ft. 
long  by  58  ft.  wide  at  the  north  end. 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  construction  throughout.  The 
ground  floor  is  supported  on  a  concrete  slab,  which  rests  on 
a  fill  enclosed  by  retaining  walls,  except  for  a  small  base- 
ment to  house  a  heating  plant  at  the  south  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  frame  of  the  structure  is  of  reinforced  concrete 
with  a  reinforced  concrete  slab  for  the  roof  and  for  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  a  portion  of  the  first  floor  over  the  basement. 
The  north  end  of  the  warehouse  and  the  south  end  and  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  office  building  are  enclosed  with  brick  walls 
with  wire-glass  windows  set  in  standard  sheet  metal  fireproof 
sash  and  frames.  In  the  warehouse,  owing  to  the  maximum 
utilization  of  wall  space  on  the  team  and  track  side  for  doors 
and  windows,  the  brick  work  was  superfluous,  and  only  the 
concrete  lintels,  columns  and  girders  are  exposed  to  view  be- 
tween the  wall  openings,  which  are  fitted  with  Kinnear  roll- 
ing doors  with  wire  glass  in  Fenestra  sash  in  the  transoms. 
The  stairways  consist  of  No.  12  gage  pressed  steel  treads  and 
risers,  carried  by  stringers  of  3/16  in.  plates.  The  treads 
are  covered  with  V/i  in.  of  concrete  and  are  fitted  with 
Mason  safety  treads.  The  office  space  on  the  second  floor 
is  provided  with  a  plaster  ceiling  on  wire  lath  and  metal 
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joi-ts,  suspended  by  metal  hangers  from  the  reinforced  con- 
crete roof  frame. 

building  is  supported  on  natural  foundations  at  a 
depth  of  a  few  feet  below  grade.  The  warehouse  floor  and 
the  platforms  are  at  a  level  of  .5  ft.  10  in.  above  the  top  of 
rail.  Inside  the  house  the  concrete  floor  is  covered  with  a 
I   5    16  in.  maple  floor  with  a  7s  in.  sub-floor,  carried  on  2 


The  doorways  along  the  roadway  side  and  the  platform  on 
tlie  track  side  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  continuous 
canopy  projecting  eight  feet  from  the  wall.  This  canopy  is 
of  frame  construction,  covered  with  "s  in.  tongue  and  grooved 
boards  and  the  entire  frame  is  supported  from  the  building 
by  "s  in.  tie  rods  anchored  into  the  wall.  The  roofs  of  the 
building  are  covered  with  tar  and  gravel,  sloping  from  the 
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First  Flcor  Plan  of  the  Freight  House 


in.  by  4  in.  sleepers  imbedded  in  the  concrete.      On  the  plat 
forms  crei  soted  wood  blocks  take  the  place  of  planking. 

The  concrete  framing  of  the  superstructures  consists  of 
three  lines  of  columns  spaced  20  ft.  longitudinally  and 
-panned  by  longitudinal  girders.  I  hese  in  turn  support 
transvi  spaced  6  ft.  8  in.  center  to  center,  which 

carry  the  roof  and  floor  slabs.  For  the  warehouse  doors  the 
20  ft.  panels  are  cut  in  two  by  12-in.  by  12-in.  concrete  door 
posts,  leaving  two  openings  8  ft.  wide  by  9  ft.  high  t 


longitudinal  center  line  each  way  to  gutters  along  the  two 
sides  of  the  building,  having  external  downspouts  at  intervals 
Of  40  ft. 

Warehouse  scales  with  platforms  4  ft.  8  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in. 
arc  installed  on  the  center  line  of  the  freighthouse  at  inter- 
vals of  80  ft.  and  an  automobile  scale  with  a  platform  9  ft. 
by  2i)  ft.  is  provided  on  the  platform  al  the  north  end  where 
a  crane  has  also  been  installed  to  handle  heavy  shipments. 
At  every  fifth  column  on  the  center  line  of  the  building  a  fire 


The  Freight  House  Is  Well  Lighted 


VII  i  olumns  and  di 

■ 


provided  with  connection  to  i  Volkhardl  valve  and 
i  died  in  n  pit  below  the  floor. 
The  office  portion  of  the  building  on  both  the  Bret  and 
i-  heated  bj   -team  fn  m  a  plant  in  the 
mint,  whii  h  i-  of  the  vacuum  return  type     l  natural 

illumination  of  the  building,  both  in  the  offii  es  and  the 

i-  -implemented  b\  a  complete  system  of  electric  light 
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in?;.  In  the  frcighthouse  space  thi>  consists  of  two  200-watt 
lamps  spaced  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  center  lin< 
of  the  building  even  20  ft.,  with  a  100-watt  lamp  under  the 
canopy  on  either  side  of  the  building  at  the  same  spacing. 
Plugs  for  extension  cords  are  installed  in  the  edge  of  the 
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Plan  Section 

Details  cf  the  Metal  Stairway  and  of  the  Sill  Construction  for 
the  Driveway  Doors 

platform  on  the  track  side  at  intervals  of  20  ft.  for  carrying 
extension  cords  into  cars.  The  office  building  is  provided 
with  either  60-watt  or  100-watt  outlets  at  intervals  of  10  ft. 
in  each  direction  in  the  ceiling  for  both  the  electric  lights 
and  electric  fans,  with  floor  and  wall  plugs  at  sufficient  in- 


The  Office 

tervals  to  take  care  of  dictaphones  and  other  motor-operated 
office  equipment. 

The  inbound  house  was  constructed  under  contract  by 
Hickey  &  Montgomery,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  paving  by 
the  McKenzie  Construction  Company,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  work  was  in  direct  charge  of  J.  M.  Metcalf,  principal 
assistant  engineer,  with  S.  K.  Keller,  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  on  the  ground,  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
F,  Ringer,  chief  engineer. 


Foundation  Tests  Develop 

Interesting  Data 

Valuable  information  concerning  deep  foundations 
was  developed  by  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Union  Station  Company  through  the  aid  of  some  large 
scale  loading  tests  made  at  the  site  of  the  station  on  full  size 
concrete  caissons.  The  information  developed  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  constructors  of  buildings  in  the  business 
district  of  Chicago,  and  certain  of  the  data,  especially  those 
concerning  the  amount  of  skin  friction  developed  between  the 
sides  of  the  concrete  piers  and  the  surrounding  earth  will  be 
of  benefit  to  engineers  the  world  over.  Facts  concerning 
these  tests  were  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers on  March  6  by  J.  D'Esposito,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Union  Station  Company.  Mr.  D'Esposito,  however, 
declined  to  present  any  general  conclusions  owing  to  the 
limited  time  at  his  disposal  for  studying  the  test  data.  How- 
ever, seme  facts  concerning  the  information  developed  are  of 
interest  pending  the  appearance  of  the  formal  report  of  the 
tests. 

These  tests  had  their  inception  in  a  problem  which  arose 


t 


Sketch   of  the   Loading  Test  Showing   the   Load   in   Position 
Over  the  Larger  Caisson 

in  connection  with  the  foundation  for  the  headhouse  of  the 
station.  These  foundations,  consisting  of  some  200  concrete 
piers  (caissons)  carried  to  a  depth  of  about  60  to  65  ft.  below 
city  datum  to  a  stratum  of  hardpan,  were  proportioned  for 
a  bearing  of  six  tens  per  square  foot  under  the  loads  imposed 
by  a  structure  of  the  monumental  type,  that  is,  a  relatively 
low  building  like  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York. 
Subsequent  to  the  construction  of  these  foundations  it  was 
decided  by  the  officers  of  the  Union  Station  Company  to  erect 
a  building  some  16  to  20  stories  high,  thereby  giving  rise  to 
leads  much  greater  than  those  originally  provided  for.  The 
tests  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  impose  the  greater  loading  on  the  existing  foundations. 
The  tests  consisted  in  sinking  two  caissons  according  to 
the  Chicago  method,  that  is  excavating  curbed  wells  to  a 
depth  of  60  to  65  ft.  and  filling  them  with  concrete.  Both 
wells  were  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  one  of  them  was  belled 
out  at  the  bottom  to  a  base  diameter  of  eight  feet.  A  pile  of 
1 ,200  tons  of  rails  was  then  supported  in  turn  over  these  two 
caissons  in  such  imnner  that  a  1,000-ton  jack  placed  on  top 
of  the  caisson  could  be  made  to  transfer  any  part  of  the 
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weight  of  the  rails  to  the  t<>|>  of  the  foundation.  Under  this 
arrangement  sustained  loads  of  gradually  increasing  amounts 
were  applied  to  the  i  aissons,  while  repeated  check  levels  were 
made  to  note  settlement,  ["hesi  tests  -bowed  that  the  ma- 
terial on  which  the  caissons  were  supported  would 
loads  many  times  in  excess  of  those  thai  were  allowed  by  the 
building  department  of  the  city. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  test  consisted  in  a  further 
men!  on  the  smaller  of  the  two  caissons,  namely  the 
one  with  the  base  of  four  feet  diameter.  After  the  bearing 
test  had  been  completed  a  shaft  was  sunk  alongsidi 
larger  caisson  and  a  tunnel  driven  to  the  other  one  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  excavation  under  the  bottom  of  the 
caissoi  leave  it  supported  entirely  by  the  friction 

between  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  the  material  in  which  it 
was  imbedded  Upon  making  loading  tests  on  thi 
this  condition,  it  was  found  that  it  would  sustain  a  maxi- 
mum laid  of  250  to  260  tons,  solely  from  the  friction  on  the 
sides.  This  superimposed  load,  together  with  the  weight  of 
the  caisson  itself,  65  tons,  gave  a  total  load  of  31S  tons, 
which,  divided  by  the  area  of  tlu  sides  of  the  cylinder,  gave 
an  a\  Too  [b.   pel  the  ultimate  value 

for  the  -kin  friction.     These  caissons  were  dug  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  and  curbed  with  wooden  lagging,  the  la] 

rily  remaining  in  place.    More  eon.  rite  fai  ts  i  oni  i  rn 
ins;  thi-  test  will  he  available  when  th(    studies  now  in  prog- 
ompleted. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,  U   C. 

Freight  car  loading  for  the  week  ending  February  25 
1  another  drop,  due  to  the  observance  of  the  holi- 
day on  February  22,  to  735,286  i  ars,  according  to  the 
weekly  rejiort  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association.  This  compares  with  780. n24  for  the 
preceding  week.  However,  it  represented  a  considerable  in- 
crease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1921, 
when  the  loading  was  659,642,  although  it  was  less  than  for 
i  i  0,  when  it  was  783,295.  Vs  compared  with  last  year,  in- 
-  were  shown  in  the  loading  of  all  classes  of  com- 
moditii  rest  products  and  ore.  but  the  principal  in- 

crease wa-  in  coal,  merchandise  and  miscellaneous. 

Increases   were   shown   in   all   districts  except  the  North 
Western. 

The  freight  car  surplus  showed  another  reduction  during 
the  week  ending  February  23  to  264,814,  a  reduction  in  a 
week  of   13,667.     Of  the  total.   105,938   were  surplus 
cars,  while  the  surplus  coal  car-  numbered   105.570.       The 
number  of  Lad  order  freight  cars  on  February  15  was 
614,  or  14'  j  per  cent.     Thi-  was  the  same  percentage 
reported  on  February  1. 

A   summary  of  loadings  by  commodities  and  distr 
given  below,  as  is  a  diagram  comparing  1922  with  1020  and 
i  I  'I 
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Labor  Board  Begins  Hearings  on  Wage  Reductions 

J.  W.  Higgins  and  J.  G.  Walber  Present  Interesting  Data  on 
Payrolls  in  Other  Industries 


Tut  mix  doing  work  comparable  to  that  done  by  rail- 
road employees  and  engaged  in  5,327  industries  in  28 
rn  states,  are  new  receiving  wages  much  lower 
than  those  paid  to  railway  workers.  This  situation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on 
March  7  by  J.  W.  Higgins,  executive  secretary  of  the  Asso 
on  of  Western  Railways,  who,  on  behalf  of  101  western 
carriers,  opened  the  second  nation-wide  wage  reduction  con- 
triver-}' before  that  both.  The  hearings  on  proposed  wage 
cute  were  scheduled  to  begin  mi  March  (>,  but  delays  due  to 
the  necessity  for  obtaining  a  large  hall  ill  which  to  hold  the 
lis  and  for  a  roll-call  postponed  the  real  opening  of 
the  hearings  until  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Higgin.-'  statement  was  based  on  information  gath- 
ered in  a  long  investigation  conducted  by  committees  in  all 
the  2.S  western  States  whose  researches  led  them  into  all  in- 
dustries in  any  degree  comparable  to  the  business  of  rail- 
roading. These  data,  in  the  form  of  an  exhibit,  also  include 
the  wages  paid  in  rural  communities  and  on  farms  in  the 
territory  involved. 

The  survey  showed  that  of  the  318,893  employees  of  all 
i  lasses  studied  in  other  industries,  247,866,  or  77.73  per 
cent,  were  getting  lower  wages  in  December,  1921,  than  were 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  similar  service.  There  are  only 
four  states  in  the  west,  Montana,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Wy- 
oming, for  which  the  reports  show  less  than  SO  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  other  industries  paid  less  than  railroad 
wages,  and  peculiar  conditions  exist  in  these  four  states  not 
found  elsewhere  in  western  territory.  In  26  principal  cities 
in  the  west  the  investigation  shows  that  out  of  125.425  em- 
ployees in  outside  industries,  98,814,  or  79  per  cent,  are  paid 
less  than  the  railroads  pay  for  similar  work. 

"Industrial  employers  declare  that  the  high  level  of  rail- 
road wages  is  a  direct  charge  upon  them,"  said  Mr.  Higgins. 
''that  it  is  paid  by  them  in  transportation  rates;  that  the 
high  level  of  wages  on  railroads  exerts  an  influence  upon, 
and  artificially  stimulates  wages  for  men  doing  like  work  in 
their  industries  which  creates  friction  and  dissatisfaction 
among  their  forces.  I  believe  this  explains  to  a  large  extent 
the  business  man's  attitude  toward  railroads  and  railroad 
rates. 

"The  railroads  are  not  asking  for  the  low  level  of  pre-war 
wages.  Indeed,  the  wages  I  have  read  into  the  record  show 
that  for  most  classes  the  railroads  propose  scales  50  to  100 
per  ient  higher  than  those  paid  in  1915,  and  from  30  to  70 
per  cent  higher  than  the  level  of  1917." 

"Standard"  Wage  Rates  Attacked 

Mr.  Higgins  added  that  while  the  roads  v'sh  the  wages 
paid  to  be  fair  and  adequate,  it  was  not  believed  that  the 
Transportation  Act  intended  a  flat  rate  of  wages  to  prevail 
throughout  the  country.  Outside  industries,  he  said,  never 
have  and  do  not  now  pay  a  flat  rate.  Furthermore,  a  flat 
rate  of  wages  never  existed,  he  declared,  in  the  classes  of 
railroad  employees  under  consideration  prior  to  government 
control. 

The  situation,  Mr.  Higgins  suggested,  might  be  met 
by  an  order  permitting  the  railroads  to  pay  the  going  rate  of 
wages,  or  in  any  event  a  rate  not  less  than  the  preponderat- 
ing rate  paid  in  the  zone  for  similar  work. 

"There  are  great  differences  in  the  wages  paid  by  outside 
industries  for  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  different  parts  of 
the   western   territorv."   said  Mr.   Higgins.     "Common   labor 


in  Oregon  gets  from  31  to  45  cents,  while  in  the  central 
agricultural  and  industrial  states,  it  receives  from  26  to  35 
cents,  and  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas,  the  range  is  from  10  to  25  cents  an  hour.  Wages  for 
metal  crafts  also  vary  as  to  locations.  In  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington the  range  for  machinists  in  outside  industries  is  from 
56  to  75  cents;  in  Nevada,  from  61  to  75  cents;  in  Illinois. 
from  41  to  65  cents  an  hour,  and  in  Mississippi,  from  30  to 
55  cents  an  hour." 

Mr.  Higgins  declared  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  living 
that  the  index  figures  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  indicate  a  downward  trend.  These  figures,  he  de- 
clared, show  that  the  family  budget,  which  includes  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  fuel  and  light  and  sundries,  as  of  February 
1,  1922,  is  22.9  per  cent  less  than  the  peak  reached  in  Julv, 
1920. 

These  figures,  Mr.  Higgins  said,  show  a  remarkable 
decline  in  the  price  of  food,  which  is  43  per  cent  of  the 
family  budget.  Food  prices  for  January  15,  1922,  show  a 
decrease  of  35  per  cent  from  the  peak  in  Julv,  1920. 

In  Chicago  the  investigation  disclosed  that  out  of  a  total 
of  32,350  employees  in  other  industries  w:hose  wages  were 
studied,  24,846,  or  about  75  per  cent,  are  paid  less  than  rail- 
roads pay  for  similar  work.  This  was  shown  also  as  to  shop 
employees  and  laborers  in  steel  plants  at  South  Chicago, 
Gary  and  Joliet. 

Wage  Decreases  Requested  by  Western  Carriers 

The  wage  decreases  requested  by  the  western  railroads, 
represented  by  Mr.  Higgins,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

For  employees  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  decreases  ranging 
from  four  cents  an  hour  to  27  cents  an  hour  have  been  asked. 
The  present  wage  of  these  employees,  the  wage  proposed  bv 
the  western  carriers  and  the  amount  of  decrease,  all  in  cents 
per  hour,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Present     Proposed     Decrease 
Class   of   employee  wage       new  rate     requester! 

Skilled  Shop  Employees- 
Machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  electri- 
cians, copper  and  tin  workers,  coach  and 
body  builders  and  repairers  except  on 
running  rep.),  loc.  carpenters  (except  on 
running  rep.),  pattern  makers,  cabinet 
makers,  silver  platers,  wood  machine  oper- 
ators (regularly  assigned  in  mills),  up- 
holsterers, coach  and  loc.  varnishers,  let- 
tercrs  and    stripers 77  67!/z  9J^ 

Regular   apprentices    (trades   above) 34 — 59     29 — 54  5 

Helper   apprentices    54 — 64     40 — 54  10 — 14 

Other  Shop  Employees — 

Freight  car  body  and  truckmen  (steel  and 
wood ) ;  tank  car  body,  tank  and  truckmen 
(steel  and  wood) :  passenger  car  truck 
and  platform  men  (steel  and  wcod) ;  air 
brakemen  (freight  and  passenger);  train 
yard  car  inspectors  (freight  and  passen- 
ger) ;  passenger  car  running  rep.  men 
(outside  rep.  shops);  tender  frame  rep. 
men;  men  on  miscellaneous  work;  freight 
car    painters    11  50  22 

Carmen  helpers,   including  car  oilers  and  mate- 
rial   carriers    54  35  19 

Carmen   helpers,   apprentices 54 — 64      35 — 45  19 

Pipefitters,    wrought   iron   and    steel    pipe   work.  77  50  27 

Stationary  engineers    (electrical) 77  63^  13'/S 

Mechanics,  M.  of  W.,  Bridge  and  Building  De- 
partments     58  53  5 

Helpers     44  36J4  TVi 

Boiler  room  water  tenders  and  coal  passers..      35 — 47     31 — 42  4 — 5 

Signalmen,     leading     maintainers.     gang     fore- 
men,  etc 78  72!^  554 

Signalmen  and  signal  maintainers 73     60—67!^   5!A— 13 

Signalmen  asst.,  and   asst.   signal   maintainers..      54 — 68      40 — 54  14 

For  employees  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  decreases  ranging 
from  $10  02  to  $14.28  per  month  have  been  requested  as  in- 
dicated in  the  following  table  showing  the  present  monthly 
wage  of  the  employees  involved,  the  monthly  wage  proposed 


563 


564 
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by    the    western    railroads  and  the  difference  between  the 
t  and  proposed  rates. 

Present  Propi  sc.l      Decrease 

Class  of  empli  new   rate     Requested 

ranitors,  watchmen,  etc $70  00  $55.72  ; 

-45.00      JO. 72      14.28 

125.20     115.00      10.20 

115. JO     105.00      10.20 

Track    and    maintenance    f.  remen 110.20  100.00  10.20 

Sti  rckcepers.  clerKS,  2  years  or  n.orc  experi- 
ence          101. 78  87.50 

Clerks.  It  rience 87.50  73.22 

108.18 
loom  oilers. .      100.20  90.18 

Callers,  ^atemen.  etc 93.62  79.34  14.28 

For  track  and  common  laborers,  laborers  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  department,  laborers  around  shops,  station  and 
platform  employees,  performing  work  which  requires  little 
or  no  skill  tr  training  and  common  laborers  in  station  forces 
now  receiving  the  wages  in  cents  per  hour  indicated  in  the 
following  table,  the  western  railroads  have  requested  author- 
ity to  pay  the  prevailing  rates  in  the  territory  employed. 

Present 

of  empl  ycc  wage 

Track  and  common  labor,   M.  of  W.   Department 

Laborers  around  shops 

Station  and   platform  employees,  station  forces 

28 — 40 

In  addition,  authority  is  asked  to  pa)  drawbridge  tenders 
and  assistants,  no*  receiving  $75  a  month,  the  prevailing 
rate  in  the  territory  in  which   they  are  employed. 

The  proposed  new  rate  for  car  cleaners  is  set  at  two  i 
above  the  rate  paid  to  track  labor  in  the  territory  in  which 
these  employees  are  working.     The  present  rate  of  car  clean- 
er- is  42  cents  an  hour. 

N'ew  rates  for  inexperienced  clerks,  based  upon  length  of 
service,  are  also  requested  by  the  western  railroads.  Under 
these  employees  are  paid  from  $67.50  to  $77.50 
a  month,  and  the  proposed  new  rate-  range  from  $50  to  $70 
a  month.  Similarly,  new  rates  for  inexperienced  gatemen 
and  callers  have  been  proposed,  these  rates  ranging  I  nun  $50 
I  a  month. 

J.  G.  Walber  Represents  Eastern  Roads 

In  presenting  the  case  of  the  eastern  railroads,  John  G. 
Walber,  executive  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  for 
those  roads,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  motive  power  and 
rolling  Stock  are  being  maintained  for  immediate  require- 
ments only.  "There  is  an  accumulation  of  bad  ordei 
motive-  and  cars,"  he  -aid,  "which,  when  business  resumes, 
will  have  to  be  pul   ii  !     1 1  ndition.      This   is 

simpl)  Euture  that  which  under  normal 

conditi)  ns  w<  uld  '  of  <  urrently. 

"Sine  e  the  time  when 
held,  the  mi  \  dlable  data  on  the  subject  indicate 

that  the  cost  of  In  i  ded  somewhat.    Assuming  for 

rgumenl  that  the  rate-  of  pay  established  by  the 
1      10,   were   in   proper   relatii  n    to  the  • 

living  then  prevailing,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
from  Mr.   :  I -dy  1.  1921,  was  approximatel 

indicated    by   the   governmental    and   other   sta 
ful)   1 .  1921,  was 
mate!)   11  per  cent."    Mr,  Walber  said  thai  exhibits 
•  •  introduced  showing  dearl)  that  living 

'-.   where  it  wa-  in    1918.      "So  far  a-  the  I 

in  determini  he  de<  land,  "the 

I  m|h.ii  what  the  ' o-t  of  living 

•1   in  detail   I 

I 

Inch  an-  approximati 

for  i hi  i  la 
■ 

inteil.  in  the 


conditiens  heretofore  promulgated  by  the  labor  board 
amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  1.2  per  dent,  or  S74S.333.87 
a  month.  In  other  words,  the  total  saving  effected  on  the 
eastern  railroads  as  the  result  of  the  wage  reduction  hereto- 
fore ordered  by  this  board,  plus  the  saving  effected  on  those 
roads  as  a  result  of  the  modification  of  rules  and  working 
conditions  ordered  by  the  labor  board  amounted,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, to  not  more  than  12.4  per  cent,  or  $7,671,349.59  a 
month." 

Mr  Walber  also  submitted  an  exhibit  showing  the  result 
investigation  on  the  eastern  railroads  of  comparative 
wage  schedules  as  paid  in  outside  industries  and  paid  by 
the  railroads  for  comparable  labor  in  more  than  3.700  plants 
and  988  communities  in  eastern  territory.  For  ordinary  un- 
skilled  labor  comparable  to  railroad  labor  in  shops,  round- 
houses,  etc.,  this  exhibit  shows  that  of  36.865  such  employees 
in  outside  industries,  only  5  75  received  rates  of  pay  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  the  prevailing  rate  cf  41  cents  an  hour  paid 
by  the  railroads,  1  ut  the  average  rate  for  these  outside  indus- 
trie-  was  30  cents  an  hour.  For  car  repairmen  comparable 
with  rough  painters,  scourers,  primers,  etc.,  of  which  there 
were  11,292  employed  in  the  outside  industries  above  re 
ferred  to,  only  143  received  rates  of  pay  equaling  or  exceed 
ing  the  railroad  rate  of  72  cents  an  hour,  but  the  average  for 
such  labor  was  48.8  cents  an  hour.  For  machinists,  ol 
whom  there  were  42,15')  in  the  out-ide  industries  studied, 
only  650  received  rates  equaling  or  exceeding  the  railroad 
rate  of  7  7  cents  an  hour,  but  the  average  rate  paid  in  the 
■  ut-ide  industries  was  56  cents  an  hour. 

"We  submit,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "that  it  is  to  the  greater 
interest  of  the  railrcad  employees  and  the  public  in  general 
that  the  employees  be  placed  upon  a  basis  which  will  permit 
of  working  the  maximum  fonts,  mi  providing  employment 
for  the  greater  numbers,  increasing  the  consuming  public  and 
in  that  way  contributing  to  the  general  revival  of  business 

"The  extent  to  which  the  readjustment  in  other  fields  has 
already  progressed  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  deflation 
which  has  thus  far  taken  place  in  the  wholesale  pr; 
commodities  The  data  compiled  by  the  United  State-  l> 
partmenl  oi  Labor  indicate  that  the  highest  level  of  whole 
sale  price-  was  in  May,  lC|2o.  when,  as  related  to  the  average 
prices  "i  1913  as  the  loo  base,  the  index  number  of  272  was 
I  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  recession 
in  prices  SO  that  on  January  1,  1922,  the  index  numln-r  of 
14,x  had  been  reached;  in  other  ward-,  a  decline  of  124 
point-  or  a   I'  approximately  45  per  cent  from  tin 

May,  I1  It  i-  interesting  to  note  that  the  deflated 

level  at  tlo  present  time  corresponds  with  the  level  prevailing 
i    De  'Oilier.   1  916. 

"It   was  natural  that  the  manufacturers  and  other  repn 
sentatives  of  the  shipping  public  she  uld  feel  that  as  their 
industries  had  been  undergoing  the  process  of  readjustment, 
and  as  the  railroad  industry  was  still  operating  on  the  lu-is 

of  war  time  costs,  plus  the  increase  in  the  COSt  of  their  labor 

resulting  from  det  isions  of  the  labor  board,  the  railroad  in- 

dustry  should  also  contribute  toward  the  readjustment    The 

i  pay  which  the  railroad  industry   i-  paving  are  public 

information,  and   it   was  only  natural  that  outside  industries 

should  make  comparisons  between  the  rate-  which  they  pay 
their  employees  and  those  width  the  railroads  are  j 
The  public  generally,  including  wage  earners  in  other  indus 
trie-,     should     not     be    called     upon     to    pay     transportation 
-   based   on   an   inordinately   high    level   of   railroad 

E.   J.    Manion    Protests   Wage    Cut    Negotiations 

Immediately  following  the  roll-tall.  E   J    Manion. 
dent  of  the  Order  of  Railroad   Telegraphers,  injected  a  pro- 

tinst   the   manner   in    which     the    disputes    over 

were  handled  bv  the  railn  .ol-      lb  charged  thai 
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resentativea  of  the  carriers  had  informed  the  members  of  his 
organization  during  their  negotiations  that  wage  reductions 
were  being  projX)Scd  in  order  to  pass  along  the  savings  made 
therefrom  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lower  freight  rates 
instead  of  to  establish  just  and  reasonable  wage  levels.  In 
-upport  of  this  position  he  pointed  out  the  rate  increases  au- 
thorized by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  care 
of  the  wage  increase  of  July,  1920,  the  subsequent  decreases 
in  both  rates  and  wages  and  added  that  "the  transportation 
industry  is  the  only  inflated  industry  in  the  country  today 
and  it  should  be  deflated  before  more  is  taken  away  from  the 
lower  paid  employees  now  before  the  Board."  The  regional 
negotiations  between  the  carriers  and  the  train  service 
brotherhoods  were  characterized  by  Mr.  Manion  as  "petting 
parties,"  the  inference  being  that  those  classes  of  employees 
now  before  the  Board  are  being  discriminated  against  by  the 
railroads. 

Labor  Leaders  Threaten  to  Delay  Hearings 

Before  Mr.  Higgins  began  his  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
western  carriers,  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Martin  Ryan,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Carmen,  threatened  to  delay  the  hearings  by  their  protests 
against  the  conferences  which  preceded  the  submission  of  the 
wage  controversy  to  the  Board.  However,  Judge  R.  M.  Bar- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Board,  ruled  that  the  hearings  should 
continue,  the  objections  made  by  these  labor  leaders  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  each  dispute  as  it  came  before 
the  Board.  In  addition,  Mr.  Jewell  had  previously  asked  for 
permission  to  examine  the  representatives  of  several  carriers 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  actual  taking  of  testimony.  After 
considerable  argument  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
presenting  this  case  to  the  Board  and  the  relevancy  of  his 
request,  Mr.  Jewell  was  allowed  to  question  representatives 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  Western  Maryland,  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as  to  the  extent  of  their  contracts 
for  the  operation  of  shops  and  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  employees  in  contract  shops.  In  each  case  the 
representative  of  the  carrier  admitted  that  certain  shops  were 
being,  or  would  be,  operated  under  a  contract  arrangement, 
but  none  of  the  employees  in  these  shops  were  included  in 
the  requests  for  wage  reductions. 

The  charge  of  "petting  parties"  between  the  carriers  and 
the  train  service  organizations  came  up  again  on  March  7 
when  W.  L.  McMenimen,  labor  member  of  the  Board,  asked 
Mr.  Manion,  sponsor  of  the  charges,  if  he  had  not  sought  "a 
bid"  to  these  "parties."  Mr.  Manion  replied  that  he  had  and 
"got  turned  down  flat."  He  added,  however,  that  this  con- 
stituted the  best  evidence  of  discrimination. 

Industrial  Wages  in  Western 

States  Below  Railroad  Wages 

The  remainder  of  the  session  on  March  7  was  taken  up 
with  the  presentation  of  evidence  by  various  railroad  officers 
who  had  acted  as  state  chairmen  in  gathering  the  mass  of 
information  filed  with  the  Board  by  Mr.  Higgins.  These 
witnesses  outh'ned  the  manner  in  which  the  information  was 
gathered  and  presented  statistics  showing  that  in  certain 
western  states  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
other  industries  performing  work  comparable  to  railroad 
work  were  receiving  wages  lower  than  those  paid  by  the 
carriers. 

Representatives  of  the  four  train  service  brotherhoods  and 
a  committee  representing  the  western  railroads  and  headed 
by  William  Jeffers,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
are  still  in  session  at  Chicago  considering  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  These  conferences  are  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  both  parties  to  carry  on  negotiations  on  a  regional  basis 
as  was  done  prior  to  federal  control. 


J.  W.  Higgins  Asks  for  Graduated 

Wage  Scale  for  Shopmen 

In  summing  up  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Board  by 
tlie  various  state  chairmen,  Mr.  Higgins  asked  for  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  wages  for  shop  employees  performing  work 
which  does  not  require  the  services  of  skilled  mechanics.  He 
said  in  part: 

"I  want  to  point  out  that  our  evidence  shows  conclusively 
that  in  every  city  and  state  in  western  territory  the  great  bulk 
of  shop  work  is  performed  in  outside  industry  at  lower  rates 
than  the  railrcads  pay  and  that  much  of  the  rougher  shop 
work  for  which  railroads  now  pay  mechanics'  rates  is  per- 
formed in  outside  shops  by  specialists,  handymen  or  second- 
class  mechanics  at  much  lower  rates  than  the  mechanics  re- 
ceive, and  a  great  deal  of  it  at  rates  lower  even  than  those 
we  are  now  offering  helper  and  regular  apprentices  in  the 
last  year  of  apprenticeship.  The  consideration  that  the 
western  roads  ask  the  Board  give  this  situation  is  this — that 
in  its  decision,  permit  the  railroads  to  adjust,  with  the  men, 
the  rates  for  such  positions,  or  that  it  name  rates  for  those 
positions  requiring  less  skill  that  are  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  the  rates  paid  for  similar  work  in  outside  industries. 

"The  western  railroads  want  the  67  y2  cent  rate  to  supplant 
the  77  cent  rate  for  skilled  shopmen,  that  is,  first  class 
journeymen  mechanics;  they  also  want  and  earnestly  request 
that  this  Board  not  impose  higher  rates  for  less  skilled  posi- 
tions than  the  rates  paid  by  industries  in  contiguous  territory, 
nor  do  they  want  to  be  compelled,  through  classification  of 
work,  to  use  the  skilled  journeyman  mechanic  on  the  rougher 
and  lower  grades  of  work.  They  ask  that  this  Board  fix 
rates  for  these  lower  grades  more  nearly  comparable  with  the 
rates  paid  for  like  work  in  other  industries  in  contiguous  sec- 
tions. In  other  w-ords,  they  ask  that  the  Board,  after  fixing 
the  minimum  rate  for  skilled  journeymen  mechanics,  fix 
rates  at  a  lower  level  for  the  lower  grades  of  work,  specifying 
the  kind  of  work  and  the  rate  that  would  be  paid  for  such 
work  and  fixing  the  rates  so  they  will  fall  within  the  spread 
between  the  minimum  rates  for  skilled  journeymen  mechanics 
and  the  maximum  rates  for  regular  and  helper  apprentices — ■ 
for  example,  between  the  67 y2  cent  per  hour  rate  we  are  pro- 
posing for  skilled  journeymen  and  the  maximum  54  cent  rate 
we  are  proposing  for  regular  and  helper  apprentices." 

The  remainder  of  the  Board's  sessions  on  March  8  were 
taken  up  with  the  presentation  of  evidence  by  the  chairman 
of  western  State  and  city  committees  who  had  supervised  the 
gathering  and  compilation  of  the  data  regarding  wages  in 
other  industries.  In  addition,  representatives  of  several 
western  carriers  made  separate  representations  outlining  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  their  properties. 
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Labor  Board  Announces 

New  Rules  for  Telegraphers 

Ankw  set  of  rules  to  govern  the  working  conditions  of 
iphers,  telephone  operators  (except  switchboard 
operators),  agent-telegraphers,  agent-telephoners,  tow- 
ermen,  levennen,  tower  and  train  directors,  block  operators 
and  other  similar  employees,  was  announced  by  the  Railroad 
Labor  I  March  4.     The  outstanding  features  of  the 

new  code,  which  becomes  effa  tive  March  16,  are  the  provisons 
for  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  after  the  ninth  consecu- 
tive  hour  of  service,  the  provision  permitting  the  employment 

in  tricks"  at  one  shift  offices  provided  the  actual  tour 

of  duty  of  eight  hour-  i  omes  within  a  spread  of  twelve  hours, 

i  ii-    giving    regularly    assigned    telegraphers    a 

guarantee  of  one  day's  pa)   within  each  24  hour.-,  and  the 

ions  prohibiting  the  employei  -  i  overed  by  the  new  rul<  - 
from  carrying  United  States  mail  and  parcels  post  where  this 
work  becomes  "undulj  burdensome"  and  from  attending  in- 
terlocking or  switch  lights  except  to  see  that  they  are  kept 
burning. 

The  rules  in  this  new  'national  agreement"  covering  the 

eight-hour  day,  intermittent  service,  overtime,  punitive 
payments  for  calls  and  free  transportation  are  similar  to 
those  which  have  already  been  granted  by  the  Hoard  to  cover 
other  classes  of  employee-  and  described  in  previous  issues 
of  the  Rath  I  I  be   intermittent   service   rule,   giving 

the  carriers  the  right  to  emploj  men  on  "split  trick-"  with- 
out punitive  payments  is  exai  tl)  the  same  as  the  rule  recently 
given  to  the  clerks  and  firemen  and  oilers  and  reproduced 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  2S,  page  277.  The  overtime 
rules  provide 'for  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  after  the 
ninth  hour  of  consecutive  service,  and  the  call  rule  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  minimum  of  three  hours  for  two  hours" 
work  or  less  when  the  service  performed  is  not  continuous 
with  the  regular  tour  of  duty. 

Other  Rules  in  the  New  Code 
I  be  remainder  of  the  rule-  in  this  new  code  include  the 
following: 

Rule    1      Scope.    This    schedule    will    govern   the   emplo 
and   compensation   ol    telegraphers,   telephone    operators 

M.anl     operators),     agent  agenl  telephones, 

n.  tower  and  train  directors,  block   operators 
itaffmen,  and   such  agents  as  may  be  included  bj   the  op< 

.]  paragraph  of  this  rule,  and  will  supersedi    all  pri 
its  and  rulings  thereon. 

t    exclusive 

the  nil  i  m, lines  of  the  pai  I 

the  iiulivirln.il  carriers  for  Further  negotiation. 
Rule  6.     Meal    Period     Where  but   one   shift   is   worked,  em 
ivi    minutes  between  II  30  and 
ii   night  lot   meal 
If  the  nie.il  period  i-  n"i  afforded  within  the  allow* 

limit  and  is  worked,  the  meal  period  shall  be  paid  foi  at  the 
n  minutes,  with  pay,  in  which  I 
unit) 
Ru|e    7     Si  nl.ir    assignments    shall 

ng    time   shall   not   l» 
tice  to  tl 

When    tl" 

• 

midnight  at  M 

ind   Holiday   WorK      Em| 

luch  a-  tl"    i  ondition 
' 

Mowing  holid 

■  hen  the 


within  the  limits  of  the  regular  week  daj  assignment,  employees 
shall  be  paid  a  minimum  allowance  of  two  hours  at  overtime  rate 
for  two  hours'  work  or  less,  and  at  the  regular  hourly  rate 
after  the  second  hour  of  each  tour  of  duty.  Time  worked  before 
or  after  the  limits  of  the  regular  week-day  assignment  shall  be 
paid  for  in  accordance  with  overtime  and  call  rules. 

9.     Basis  of  Pay.— All  employees  herein  specified  will  be 
paid  on  hourly  basis. 

Rule    10.     Guarantee.— Regular   assigned    telegrapher-    will    re- 

me  day's  pay  within  each  24  hour-,  according  to  location 

d  or  tii  which  entitled,  if  ready  for  service  and  not  used,  or 

if  required  on   duty  less  than  the  required   minimum  number  of 

hours  as  per  location,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

all  not  applj  in  cases  of  reduction  of  forces  nor 
where  traffic  is  interrupted  or  suspended  bj  conditions  not  within 
mi   i  ontrol  of  the  carrier. 

Rule  11.     Discipline--  Pay  for  Time  Lost.— If  the  final  decision 
decrees  that  charges  against  the  employee  are  not  sustained  the 
record  shall  he  cleared  of  the  charge;  if  suspended  or  dismissed, 
will  1»    returned  to  formei  id  paid  for  all 

lost   less   amount  earned   in   any   other   service 
Rule    12.     Suspension   of    Work    During   Regular    Hours.— Em- 
will   not   he   required   to   suspend   working  during   regular 
hours  or  to  absorb  overtime. 

Rule    14.     Classification    of    Employees.    New    Position,    etc.— 
Where  existing  pay  roll  classification  does  not  conform  to  Rule  1, 
yees    performing    service    in    the    classc-     specified    therein 
shall  be  classified  in  accordance  therewith. 

When  new  position-  are  ereated  compensation  will  be  fixed  in 
conformity  with  that  of  existing  positions  of  -imilar  work  and 
responsibility   in  the  same  seniority  district. 

Rule  IS.  Attending  Court  Witnesses.— Employees  taken  away 
from  their  regular  assigned  duties,  at  the  request  of  the  manage- 
•  m  m,  to  attend  court  or  to  appear  as  witnesses  for  the  carrier 
will  lie  furnished  transportation  and  will  be  allowed  compensation 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  earned  had  such  interruption  not 
taken  place  and.  in  addition,  necessary  actual  expenses  while  away 
from  headquarters.  Any  fee  or  mileage  accruing  will  be  assigned 
to  the  carrier. 

Rule    16.     Handling    Train    Orders      \,     em  r    than 

covered  b)   this  schedule  and  train  dispatcher-  will  be  permitted  to 
handle    train    orders    at    telegraph    or    telephone    offices    where    an 

operator  i-  employed  and  i-  available  or  can  hi'  promptly  located. 

except    iii    an    emergency,    in    which    ca-e    tin     telegrapher    will    be 
paid   for  the  call 

Rule  17.  Handling  United  State:  Mail  When  the  carrying 
of    the    United    State-    mail    ami    pari.'.-    post    by    the   employees 

herein  specified  becomes  unduly  burdensome,  or  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  train-,  they  will  be  relieved  from  such  work 
Rule  18.  Handling  Switches,  Attending  Switch  Light- 
\t  -tatioiis  whcie  section  nun  re-idi  ■>■  jh.rter-  or  helpers  are 
employed,  employees  as  per  Rule  1  will  not  he  required  to  attend 
interlocking  or  -witch  lights,  but  will  see  that  they  are  kept 
burning. 

\t  stations  where  employees  a-  per  Ruli   1  .,r<  required  to  care 

for    interlocking    or    switch    light*    they    will    l»     all 

[hi  pei  month,  with   i  minimum  of  $3  foi  four  light-  or  lc-- 

Rule    I".      Regul.it     Assigned    Men    Doing    1   sua    Work    -Regu- 
larly assigned  telegraphers  will  not  be  required  to  perform  relief 
«.,rk  except  in  cases  of  emergenc)  and  when  required  to  perform 
work,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  suffer  a  reduction  in  the 

compensation,  shall  be  paid  an   mi u  sufficient  to  reim 

them  foi   such  loss,  and  in  all  cases  they  will  K   allowed 
if,  essai  j  expenses  «  hile  awaj  from  tl 
ii  ,n-. 
Rule  20     Express  and    telegraph  I  ommissi, 

I  moil   commissions  .in    discontinued 

reducing  or  increasing   •  monthly 

p.nd   to   .ui\    position,   prompt   adjustment 
■  I  will  In-  made  conformii  similar 

It  ins, 

Rules    governing    seniority,    promotions     discipline    and 
inces  and  vacations  .md  -i«  k  leave  with  pay  and  "cer- 
tain  i  tin  r   subject   matters   in   dispute"   are    remanded   to  the 
individual  carriers  and  their  employees  "for  the  pur) 
ndjustmenl  under  the  provisioi  101  of  thi    I 

tioti     \.  t 
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Columbia    Railway)    ha*   brought   to   Edmont  luring 

months   about    1 .500.000  bii  itl   and 


Problem  of  the  Government  Railways  in  Canada" 

Large  Deficit  in  1920  Has  Led  to  the  Investigation  of  Expenses, 
Operation  and  Management 

By  W.  T.  Jackman 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto.  Can. 


At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Canadian  North- 
ern in  1917,  through  the  purchase  of  the  remaining 
$60,000,000  of  common  stock,  the  government  de- 
clared its  intention  of  operating  this  property,  for  the  time 
being,  through  the  corporate  machinery  by  which  it  had  been 
operated  previously,  but  under  a  reorganized  board  of  direc- 
tors named  by  the  government  and  free  from  political  influ- 
ence or  interference. 

In  June,  1919,  the  Canadian  National  Railways  Act  was 
passed,  providing  for  the  administration  of  all  railways  that 
had  been  or  might  be  acquired  subsequently  by  the  govern- 
ment, under  a  Canadian  National  Railways  Board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-in-council,  but  although  two  years 
have  elapsed  this  board  has  not  yet  been  formed.  Conse- 
quently, the  management  of  the  former  Canadian  Northern 
is  still  carried  on  by  the  old  operating  staff  under  a  recon- 
stituted directorate.  For  operating  purposes  there  was  added 
to  this  railway  system  the  lines  of  the  Intercolonial,  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  rail- 
ways as  receiver  since  March  9,  1919. 

Deficit  of  $70,000,000  In  1920 

The  financial  results  of  the  management  of  this  system 
show  that  for  the  year  1919  there  was  a  deficit  in  operating 
expenses  and  fixed  charges  amounting  to  $48,242,536,  while 
for  the  year  1920  the  corresponding  deficit  was  almost  $70,- 
000,000.  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  any  interest 
on  the  capital  of  the  National  Transcontinental  and  the  In- 
tercolonial. To  add  $12,000,000  for  the  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal of  these  lines  would  bring  the  deficit  up  to  $82,000,000 
for  the  government-owned  railways;  but  as  the  capital  for 
these  roads  was  furnished  by  the  government  and  interest 
payments  therefore  would  be  made  by  one  branch  of  the 
government  to  another,  we  may  neglect  this  item  entirelv.  A 
deficit  of  $70,000,000,  however,  calls  for  explanation  and 
when  we  note  that  the  deficit  of  1920  was  almost  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year  we  have  a  condition 
which  demands  serious  attention. 

With  these  facts  placed  before  the  country  there  was  an 


•This  is  the  first  of 
i  an  early  issue. 


this  subject.  The   second 


insistent  demand  in  Parliament  for  an  investigation  of  the 
affairs  of  these  railways.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  operation  of  the  Canadian  government  merchant  marine 
was  not  satisfactory  either  financially  or  otherwise,  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  Committee  on  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  Shipping,  composed  of  members  from  the  three  parties 
in  the  House  to  inquire  into: 

1.  What  information  as  to  the  government  railways  and 
marines  should  be  given  to  Parliament,  and  when  and  how 
such  information  should  be  given. 

2.  What  system  of  auditing  should  be  adopted  and  what 
details  should  be  given  in  the  annual  report. 

3.  What,  if  any,  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  management. 

4.  Whether  and  for  what  purposes  this  committee  should 
be  continued. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  terms  of  reference,  there  was 
much  contention  as  to  what  information  should  be  given  to 
the  public.  Some  were  opposed  to  making  public  anything 
more  than  the  main  outstanding  facts;  others  considered  that, 
since  the  people  have  to  finance  the  railways,  complete  de- 
tails should  be  placed  before  them  as  to  the  methods  and 
results  of  operation.  The  chief  objections  urged  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  giving  full  information  to  the  people 
were:  first,  that  in  this  way  the  railways  would  become,  as 
the  Intercolonial  has  been,  the  football  of  politics,  and  sec- 
ond, that  thereby  all  the  facts  would  get  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  would  be  used  by  the  latter  against  its  rival,  the 
government-owned  system.  These  difficulties,  especiallv  the 
latter,  were  given  little  attention  by  the  management  of  the 
government  system.  To  the  latter  the  important  reason  why 
certain  things  should  not  be  made  public  was  because  it 
would  make  the  administration  of  the  national  lines  much 
more  difficult,  when  past  contracts  were  made  and  prices 
paid,  as  well  as  proposed  future  business,  were  laid  open  to 
the  eyes  of  all. 

Reasons  For  Deficit 

It  is  desirable  to  note  the  chief  reasons  for  the  increasing 
railway  deficit,  as  these  were  brought  out  in  the  cours<  of  the 
investigation. 

1.     High    wages.     For   every   dollar   earned    by   the    Ca- 
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nadian   Nai'onal  Railways,  75  cents  were  spent  for  wages.  328,571.    The  cost  of  ties  also  increased  from  an  average  of 

nts  for  fuel,  and  29  cents  were  required  for  other  ma-  83.4  cents  to  91.6  each,  and  this,  with  the  greater  use  of  ties, 

terials   and    miscellaneous   expenses    in    order    to   earn   the  made  the  expense  bill  for  ties  in   1920  $.512,798.90  more 

dollar.      These   high    wages    were   due   to  certain   conditions  than   that  of   1919.     The  cost  of  most  other  materials  in- 

which   prevailed   in   the  United   States  and  were  made  ap-  creased  even  more  than  that  of  ties. 

plicable  to  Canadian  railway  labor.  In  191S.  after  the  gov-  Leaving  out  of  account,  for  the  time  being,  even-thing  else 
eminent  of  the  United  States  had  taken  control  of  the  rail-  than  wages,  from  what  we  have  already  shown  concerning 
ways  the  'McAdoo  award"  raised  the  wages  of  railway  the  vast  increase  in  the  amounts  paid  for  labor,  it  is  easy  to 
employees,  and  this  was  followed  by  23  supplements  to  ad-  account  for  the  increased  deficit  in  1920  over  that  of  1919. 
iu-t  tlie  wages  of  the  men  in  the  different  trades,  which  added  For  if  we  take  the  increase  in  the  wage  bills  in  the  two  years, 
more  to  the  payrolls  than  tin-  original  award.  Then  in  1920,  from  $4.1,000,000  to  $81,000,000.  or  an  average  yearly  in- 
after  further  agitation  on  the  part  of  labor,  the  "Chicago  crease  of  $19,000,000  and  add  to  this  the  amount  of  the 
award,"  made  in  September,  raised  the  wages  of  labor  still  retroactive  pavm  nl  under  the  "Chicago  award,"  nameh 
more  and  rendered  this  increase  retroactive  to  May  1.  Of  $4,800,000  which  is  a  payment  for  the  year  l'>20.  we  shall 
course',  the  railways  were  allowed  to  raise  their  rates  after  get  $23,800,800;  and  this  amount  added  to  the  $48,000,000 
September,  but  as  this  was  not  retroactive  the  extra  wages  deficit  of  1910  will  make  up  that  deficit  to  over  $70,000,000 
riven  from  May  1  to  that  date  were  equivalent  to  a  hand-out  for  1920.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  increase  of  wages 
to  the  men,  for  which  the  railways  received  no  return.  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increased  deficit  noted. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which   wages  have  been   increased  Hut  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the  increased  rates  granted 

for  the  various  classes  of  railway  labor,  the  following  table  to  the  railways  were  enough   to  compensate   for  the  higher 

of  schedule  rates  of  pay  is  given.     It  must  be  emphasized  wages  paid  to  labor.     What  were  these  increases?     On  De- 

here  that  these  do  not  include  allowances  or  overtime   rate-.  cember    1.    1916,   there   was   allowed   a   freight   increase  of  5 

which  have  been  a  source  of  enormously  high  wages  in  many  per  cent  on  lines  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  but  no  increase  on 

,  a*(^  without  any  compensating  return  to  the  railways.  the  Western   lines.      In   March.   1918,  there   was  an  increase 

Pr       tinrcasc  "'    '*"  IHT  (t'nt  on  :l"   'mcs-      ln   August,   1918,  there  was  an 

- ;p  additional  increase  of  10  per  cent.     On  September  13,  1920, 

cum  cf  employee  l'  '  ,n,'ro  was  :m   "crease  "f  freight  rat.-  of  40  per  cent  on  the 

"*  and  rate  191?     "9i8    1919     i9->o     i9i7     i9w        i9i?  eastern  lines  and  35  per  cent  on  the  western  lines.    Hut  there 

SESSSfjET:::::    ?oJ?   "oil    *8.08   %w*    iii    "if    \Uf  were  a  great  many  commodities  to  which  the  increased  rate 

Acent.   felcg..    month.    66.00    85.oo  111.00  125.00       2S.S      68.2        -    •  ,|  ,|    noj    apply,   and   the   average   increase   on    the   Canadian 

C"MCmVic5.^.<rnK."'     2.90     3.35     «.oo     4.67       i2.i     .'-7.9      6i.o  National  System  was  only  27.45  per  cent.     This  increase  in 

Comti"s,or'  frfiR'"'  ,oc     4.00     +.82     5.40     6.44      20.5         "  rates  was  not  proportional  to  th<  f  labor  and 

Brakcm.in'.'"raisen?cr.  materials.    Then  on  I.muary  i,  1921,  these  rates  were  auto- 

100     mile*      1.60       2.23       2.66       i.M         39.4       66.2        108.1  ■>  ■ 

Bratoman.   freight.  100  ,  matically   reduced   35    per  cent   on   the  eastern   lines   and   30 

Eom-nSr'"'"'"er"ibb    ''"     3'72     4-08  '  S-U      39'3     52'8      91'8  per  cent  on  the  western  lines,  and  the  new  average  yield  to 

iSiESrr".^TT   '*"'....     4.ii     4.57     5.6o     6.40      n.2     36.2       55.7  ,|u.  Xational   system  was  23.22   per  cent.      It   is  manifest, 

EnmiUe?,'.„?.!?!,!,..!<!<!     4.53  7.i2      15.4  therefore,  that  the  net  increase  of  rates  was  much  less  than 

Fireman,  passer.  100        ^  t  he    -n ,--    iinn  a-e    Would    imply. 

Fireman.  '  freight',    ion'  Another   reason    for  the   great   deficit   of   1^20  was  the 

large  amount  <>t  deferred  maintenance  charges,  and  all  these 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  unitary  rate  ol  were  charged  to  operating  expenses,  not  to  capital.     During 

;es  increased  in  1920  over  that  of  I'M')  b)   very  large  per-  t|u.    t'()Ur   vears   ,,i"   X\,ir   a   great   amount   of   the  expenses    for 

;;zcs.     Tor   instance,    for   sectionmen    the   increase   was  maintenance-of-wa)    and  structures  and  for  maintenance  of 

roughly  45  per  cent;  for  machinists,  46  per  cent;   for  con  equipment1    «.b   necessarily   postponed,   and   then   when   the 

du.  tors,  2?  per  cent;  for  brakemen,  39  to  42  per  cent;  for  war  was  ,,V(.r  ,|U.I(.  ),  1(]  ,,,  |R,  Imu-h  greater  expenditures  to 

I1)  to  25  per  cent;  and  for  fir.  nun  er  bring  the  property  up  to  tin'  operating  standard,  so  as  to  be 

B      ■         figures  fail  to  nil  the  whole  story.     Before  m  ;1  position  I  with  other  lines  operating  through 

the  "Mi  Vdoo  award"   the  total   yearly   wages  paid  on   the  ,],,.  >imt,  COuntry.     Then,  on  the  prairies,  a  larL'e  proportion 

idian  National  Railways  were  $43,265,881.79.      I  |  the  lines  was  originally  laid  with  60-lb    rails,  and  with 

supplements  to  that  award  increased  this  b)  $13,01  1,9  ,.■  growth  of  ti  iffii  on  -.  me  of  these  lines  it  has  been  found 

tothe "Chicago   tward"  was  $1  I    to  usi   heavier  cars  and  locomotives,  which,  in  turn. 

Thus  the  pa)  roll  per  annum  wa-  incn  cessitated  replacing  the  light  nth  rails  of 

17,880  m   i  i  r  ,n  lb   oi  85  lb      I  l 

1        •'  -il-  could  be  charged  naturally  to  capital      I'lv  following 

-nut  the  increase  in  labor  that  was  required  comparison  of  expenditures  for  the  years  I'M')  and  1" 

•Inn  live: 
in  time  to  time,  il 

■ 
to  the  mi  11 

■      n  fuel  and  oih"  »:  ferial        \  pms  jncren9e  ,,,  $14,000,000  in  the  maintenance  of  the 

nl    of  all   earnings   had   to  'he  proper1  ilities  of   the   National    live,    for  one 

drain  upon  earnings,  and,  taken  in  ron- 

n  with  the  verj    11  "1  costs  of  materials  and 

fuel,  must  have  been  a  potent  cause  leading  to  the  financial 

deficit        I  bin.   too,  •  ''  the  close  of  the  war  tin' 

eral  feeling  that  public  expenditures  -hould  not  i   ase  immc- 

,  ,  II,  I 

diately,  but.  on  the  contrary,  -hould  be  continued  for  some 

mi  the   foil  I  an  time;   Uld  BCting  upon  this  the  director-  of  the  National  rail- 

14  recommend   to  the  government   a   protrram  of  better- 

I   pet  ton    in    t')1!!   would   be  $5,  mrnt-   which   would    improve   u-reitlv   the   position   of  this   -v- 
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tern  from  a  competitive  standpoint  The  government  ac- 
quiesced in  these  expenditures  and  the  management  set  to 
work  to  develop  the  property  to  enable  it  to  provide  good 
service  for  which  everybody  was  clamoring.  This  policy 
provided  work  for  many  who  would  be  otherwise  without  it, 
and  possibly  the  si  air  of  betterments  undertaken  was  alto- 
gether too  liberal  for  the  revenues  of  the  lines,  though  not 
too  generous  for  the  building  up  of  the  property  as  a  com- 
petitor of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Political   Background 

Some  have  thought  that  one  reason  why  the  National  Rail- 
ways have  not  paid  was  because  political  interference  had 
already  become  evident  in  the  affairs  of  the  system,  and  it 
has  openly  been  stated  by  at  least  one  of  the  papers  friendly 
to  the  government  that  "the  pretense  that  these  railways  are 
now  free  fn  m  politics  deceives  nobody."  To  this  statement 
the  management  of  the  system  gives  a  categorical  denial. 
The  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance 
was  asked  concerning  the  appointment,  promotion  or  transfer 
of  an  officer,  "Have  you  ever  been  influenced  by  any  person 
or  from  any  quarter  other  than  your  own  judgment  as  to 
what  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  service?'"  His  answer 
was,  "No,  I  have  not."  The  president  was  asked,  "In  the 
employment  of  your  men.  are  you  approached  frequently  by 
members  of  Parliament  or  members  of  the  government,  or  are 
you  being  given  a  free  hand,  or  are  you  being  embarrassed?" 
His  answer  was:  "We  are  not  the  slightest  embarrassed  at 
all.  Of  course,  I  have  got  letters."  He  plainly  states  that 
the  management  of  the  road  is  not  prejudiced  by  political 
intervention  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  and  that  there  is 
no  over-manning  of  the  system  by  red  tape  and  duplication. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  these  railways  receive  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  offering  suggestions  as  to  employees,  etc., 
although  not  to  any  extent. 

Another  viewpoint,  however,  is  presented  by  one  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  has  stated  that,  "Until  the  millennium 
comes  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  governments  to  own 
railways  anywhere  in  the  world  without  political  influence 
creeping  in  somewhere."  He  acknowledged  that  thus  far  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Railways,  but  that  the  possibility  of  it  is  always 
present  and  that  he  could  see  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  So 
long  as  the  government  appoints  the  board  of  directors  and 
can  dismiss  any  or  all  of  them  at  any  time  and  put  others  in 
their  place — so  long  as  it  can  remove  any  of  the  officials  of 
the  system  and  substitute  others — there  will  be  suspicion  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  management  is  not  given  a  free 
hand.  Whether  there  shall  be  much  or  little  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  government  will  depend  largely  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  directors  and  to  a  less  degree  on  the  needs  of 
the  railways. 

Other  Rumors  of  Influence 

There  is  also  the  impression  in  the  country  that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Railways  is  too  closely  related 
with  other  interests  to  be  able  to  see  the  welfare  of  the  rail- 
ways in  an  impartial  way.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  a 
director  of  the  railways,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  director 
of  a  railway  equipment  concern,  should  not  want  the  rail- 
ways, when  in  need  of  rolling  stock,  to  purchase  from  the 
manufacturing  firm  of  which  he  was  a  director.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  profit  financially  by  such  a  trans- 
action in  order  to  want  it  consummated;  directors  are 
honored  according  to  the  success  they  have  had  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  corporate  enterprises  and  if  they  can  make 
their  connections  in  a  business  way  contribute  to  the  up- 
building of  the  respective  concerns  of  which  they  are  directors 
who  shall  say  that  it  should  not  be  done? 

On  the  board  of  directors  as  at  present  organized  there  are 


members  who  are  also  presidents,  vice-presidents  or  directors 
of  4.S  other  companies,  and  many  of  the  latter  are  in  position 
to  sill  to  the  National  Railways  large  amounts  of  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  which  they  would  require.  We  must 
not  be  understood  as  giving  any  credence  to  the  statement 
that  these  relations  are  made  effective  in  this  way;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  System  denied  ab- 
solutely that  there  were  any  preferred  relations  between  the 
railway  management  and  the  companies  which  had  some  of 
the  same  directors. 

In  purchasing  supplies  the  almost  universal  rule  was  to 
call  for  tenders  and  the  lowest  tenderer  invariably  received 
the  order  so  long  as  quality,  deliveries,  etc.,  were  acceptable. 
The  words  of  the  president  are  amply  confirmatory  of  this. 
He  said :    "The  railway  company  buys  everything  by  tender 

.     .     .     And  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  is  so     .     .  be- 

cause I  think  we  get  it  in  the  neck  very  often,  in  regard  to 
our  prices.  .  .  .  Under  the  old  conditions  when  we  were 
carrying  on  as  a  private  corporation  we  rarely  appeared  in 
print  as  to  tenders  for  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  It  is 
human  nature  .  .  .  that  when  we  call  for  tenders  for 
ties  .  .  .  materials  .  .  .  that  a  few  of  them  get 
together  and  say,  'Now.  they  are  bound  to  buy  these  ties. 
We  cannot  all  get  the  contract,  but  we  can  fix  the  price  so 
that  we  will  all  be  in  it  somewhere  before  we  get  through.'  " 

This  acknowledgment  that  the  public  railway  system,  by 
buying  rolling  stock,  material  and  supplies  by  tenders,  fre- 
quently paid  higher  prices  than  were  paid  when  the  Canadian 
Northern  was  operating  as  a  private  concern,  accords  entirely 
with  the  statements  of  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  who 
said:  "No,  we  do  not  (advertise  for  tenders).  We  do  not 
think  it  is  wise.  It  has  only  one  advantage,  that  is  of  rais- 
ing the  price  to  the  purchaser  .  .  .  because  the  moment 
the  manufacturers  find  out  the  railway  is  in  the  market  for  a 
large    quantity    of    material,    they    immediately    meet    and 

.  .  .  raise  the  prices."  The  system  of  the  National 
Railways  in  advertising  for  tenders  is  evidently  not  so  eco- 
nomical as  the  Canadian  Pacific  system  of  purchasing 
through  private  or  personal  negotiation,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  on  the  purchasing  in  the  open  market 
without  any  ostensible  favoritism. 

But  while,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  other 
companies  profited  from  the  publicly-owned  railways  through 
the  community  of  directors,  the  words  of  President  Hanna  in 
this  connection  are  well  worth  pondering:  "I  should  sav 
that  under  a  new  administration  it  would  be  better  for  every- 
body who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  National  Railway  to 
eliminate  themselves  from  anything  else  but  the  National 
System."  If  this  were  done  there  would  be  some  radical 
changes  both  in  the  directorate  and  the  management,  for  even 
seme  of  the  latter  have  very  close  connections  with  the  cor- 
porate life  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  so  many 
assert,  the  important  thing  is  to  secure  a  "business  adminis- 
tration" by  "good  business  men,"  it  will  be  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate these  railways  from  the  country's  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests. 

Contrast  With  Canadian  Pacific 
The  question  has  been  asked,  Why  should  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  show  a  large  deficit  in  1920  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  subject  to  the  same  external  influences, 
paying  the  same  rates  of  wages  and  charging  the  same  tariffs 
for  freight  and  passengers,  was  able  to  pay  all  its  operating 
expenses  and  fixed  charges  and  have  a  good  balance  for  the 
payment  of  dividends  to  its  stockholders?  The  answer  to 
this  question  given  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  in  charge  of  finance  is  as  follows: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  runs  through  a  well-developed  ter- 
ritory, while  the  Canadian  National  lines  are  in  a  large 
measure  pioneer  roads  put  through  sections  which  have  only 
recently    been    opened    up.       Consequently,    the    Canadian 
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has  a  much  larger  volume  of  business  and  when  its 
gread]  increased  working  expenses  are  spread  over  a  larger 
tonnage  the  unitary  expense  of  operation  is  correspondingly 
reduced  and  so  the  net  earnings  are  maintained  or  increased. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  can  also  concentrate  its  traffic  into 
heavier  train  loads  and  in  this  way  reduce  the  actual  move- 
ment expenses.  For  instance,  its  average  freight  train  load 
in  1920  was  529  tons,  while  that  of  the  National  System  was 
only  385  tons.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  much  larger 
traffic  density  on  the  private  line,  which  was  1,207,269  tons, 
as  compared  with  588,359  tons  on  the  government  system. 
Similar  advantages  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  found  in 
the  passenger  business.  Its  passenger  density  (that  i>.  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  line)  was 
132,233  as  compared  with  54,075  on  the  National  lines,  and 
the  average  length  of  journey  per  passenger  was  102.45  miles 
as  compared  with  58.66  miles  on  the  National  System. 

\-  a  result  of  these  conditions  of  more  economical  opera- 
tion on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  its  passenger  train  earnings  per 
train  mile  were  $2.81  as  compared  with  $1.73  for  its  com- 
petitor, and  its  total  passenger  train  earnings  per  mile  of  road 
were  34,844.78  as  compared  with  $1,857.77  for  its  com- 
petitor; while  the  freight  earnings  per  train  mile  were  $5.50 
and  the  freight  earnings  per  mile  of  road  were  $11,072.83  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  as  against  $3.76  and  $5,763.27  respec- 
tively on  the  National  lines.  The  heavier  train  loads  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  which  can  be  carried  at  very  little  more 
expense  than  the  lighter  train  loads  of  the  National  system, 
give  a  financial  economy  to  the  former  which  is  impossible  at 
t  to  the  latter,  and  is  a  large  factor  in  making  the  dif- 
ference between  operating  profit  and  operating  deficit.  In 
the  words  of  the  above-mentioned  official,  this  is  "the  whole 
story." 

We  are  inclined  to  disagree  with  the  latter  statement.      It 
takes   more    than    merely    physical    operating    conditions    to 
make  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.     The  clientele 
which  has  been  built  up  gradually  through  the  rendering  of 
good  service  to  the  public;  the  allegiance  of  the  whole  staff 
to  the  directing  minds;  the  pride  in  the  success  of  the  organi- 
these  and  man\-  related  factors  must  al>o  lie  taken 
into  consideration  in  showing  why  the  Canadian  Pa<  ifi 
been  able  to  meet  successfully  the  recent  and  present  emerg- 
ency and  to  show  its  favorable  operating  results     In  partial 
of  tin-  unfortunate  results  mi  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional System  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  system  main 
'lid  operates  a  transportation  network  equal  in  mileagt 
Canadian    Pacific,    with    practically   one-half  of   the 
traffic,  and  as  the  overhead  costs  relatively  t<>  tin   traffic  are 
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management  and  employee-  in  order  to  reduce  wages  so  that 
freight  rates  might  lie  reduced,  without  which  the  future 
advancement  of  the  country  would  be  interfered  with. 

In  other  words,  his  policy  was  to  put  the  whole  problem 
i  he   management   and   have   them   solve   it  by   wage 
redui '  i 

Some  other  members  of  the  government  considered 
that  this  was  a  serious  matter  and  that  both  sides  of 
the  house  should  get  together  to  find  a  solution  of  it.  But 
behind  all  such  declarations  there  seemed  to  be  an  attitude 
of  something  like  indifference,  as  if  they  would  say:  "This 
i-  a  had  situation,  hut  in  a  few  years  when  the  country 
grows  up  this  condition  will  change  and  everything  will 
come  out  right  in  the  end."  On  the  part  of  the  management 
there  seemed  to  be  a  well-defined  conclusion  that  "the  indi- 
rect benefit  which  the  country  is  receiving  from  the  National 
System  will  in  a  large  measure  offset  the  temporary  loss  that 
the  country  is  suffering  in  the  deficit."  but  just  what  the 
"great  many  indirect  benefits"  are  was  not  stated. 

Time  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  these 
deficits,  for  the  country  would  have  to  grow  up  to  the  meas- 
ure of  its  transportation  facilities  before  these  railways  could 
he  put  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  The  gradual  improvement 
of  the  system  and  the  progressive  development  of  the  country 
through  which  these  lines  run,  with  the  consequent  increase 
of  traffic  were  the  ameliorative  factors  which  were  empha- 
sized to  bring  the  system  out  of  its  condition  of  chronic 
deficits  and  place  it  upon  a  firm  foundation.  But  in  order 
to  increase  the  volume  of  business  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  public  should  begin  to  realize  that  the  National 
System  is  owned  by  the  people,  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
them  for  traffic  and  that  their  co-operation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

One  of  the  director-  -aid:  "My  conviction  is  there  .an 
he  no  real  success  for  the  government  railways  until  the 
people  of  Canada  thoroughly  realize  that  they  are  the  share- 
holders ami  own  the  road.  I'he\  do  nol  reali/.e  that  now  " 
The  same  viewpoint  wa-  expressed  b)  one  of  the  vicc- 
presidents:  "I  do  not  think  that  the  people  of  Canada  as 
a  rule  appreciate  that  they  own  a  National  System,  and  if 
that  were  thoroughly  understood  I  think  that  the  need-  ol 
tin-  National  System  would  largely  he  taken  care  of."  Even 
the  president  had  to  complain  that  he  "would  like  to 
better  appreciation  of  the  fad  that  we  have  a  government 
road"  and  that  the  people  "fail  to  give  to  their  own  property 

that  consideration  that   we  have  ever)    right  to  expect";  in 

fact,  he  "found  that    in  certain   section-  there  is  an  indiffer- 
ml  people  do  not  can    whether  things  go  well  or  not." 
Members  of  Parliament,  the  government  and  its  departments. 
and   pi  ens  made  their  shipments,  sent  their  tele- 

grams and  traveled  inadian  Pacific  when  the  same 

facilities  and  service  could  In'  secured  bj  the  publicly  owned 
agencies.    If  this  were  at  all  general  I  surprising  that 

the    management    fell    "\er\    hot    about    it."      The   officials    of 
(he   National    System   did    not    want    all    the  husie 
their  lines,   the)   did   not   want   to  do  anything  to  injure  such 
a    great    national    institution    a-    the    I    inadian     Pacific.      All 
they   wanted    wa-   a   .hall.,    to  ,  ompei,      -n    in   even   basis   with 
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Four  Sizes  of  Wheels  Rolled  on  the  Same  Mill;  Right  lo  Left. 


Freight  Car  Wheel,  44 


Trailer  Wheels  and  a  53  in.  Special  Wheel. 


Rolled  Steel  Trailer  Wheels  for   Locomotives 

Edgewater  Steel  Company  Produces  Large  Sizes  for  This  Purpose 
— Method  of  Manufacture 


During  recent  years  rolled  steel  wheels  -have  come  into 
extensive  use  where  steel  tired  wheels  were  formerly 
employed.  The  latest  example  of  this  tendency  is 
found  in  the  application  of  special  rolled  steel  wheels  on  the 
trailing  trucks  of  locomotives.  These  wheels  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Edgewater  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  eastern  railroad. 

This  extension  of  the  field  of  rolled  steel  wheels  is  due  to 
advantages  in  first  cost  and  maintenance  coupled  with  the 
high  degree  of  reliability  demanded  for  the  most  exacting 
service.  Formerly  steel  tired  wheels  were  favored  for  trailer 
trucks  because  the  tires  could  be  changed  readily.  On  mod- 
ern locomotives  the  trailing  axles  have  outside  bearings  and 
the  wheels  must  be  dropped  to  change  the  tires.  It  is  often 
cheaper  to  change  the  wheels  and  send  the  parts  to  the  shop 


for  turning  than  to  remove  the  tires  and  shrink  on  a  new  set. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  rolled  steel  wheels  are  often  preferred. 

In  developing  the  roller  trailer  wheels  it  was  found  that 
the  requirements  for  practically  all  classes  of  locomotives 
could  be  met  by  two  sizes  of  wheels,  44  in.  and  50  in.  diame- 
ter with  5  Yi  in.  by  3  in.  rims.  The  hubs  are  8J^  in.  long 
and  the  diameters  of  the  faces,  16  in.  and  19  in.,  the  large 
face  being  placed  inside  or  outside  as  desired.  The  two  sizes 
of  wheels  mentioned  will  fit  in  almost  any  trailing  truck,  but 
other  sizes  can  be  made  if  necessary.  One  of  the  illustra- 
tions shows  four  sizes  of  wheels  produced  by  the  Edgewater 
Steel  Company:  a  33  in.  wheel  for  freight  cars,  44  in.  and  50 
in.  trailer  wheels  and  a  S3  in.  wheel  which  was  rolled  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  mill. 

Although    rolled    steel   wheels   are   used   extensively,    few 


Fig.  1.     Special  Rolling  Mill,  Driven  by  1,000  Hp.  Motor,  on  Which  Wheels  and  Tires  Are  Made 
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railroad  men  know  except  in  a  general  way  how  they  are 
made.  The  method  of  manufacture,  especially  that  used  by 
the  Edgewater  Steel  Company,  is  most  interesting. 

The  first  step  in  producing  rolled  steel  wheels  is  to  make 
suitable  steel.  The  specifications  of  the  Mechanical  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  call  for  the  following 
chemical  composition  when. the  steel  is  made  by  the  basic 
open-hearth  process. 

Carbon.  0.65  to  0.8S  rcr  cent. 

I    cent. 
O.10  to  0  JO  per  cent. 
Phosphorus,   not  over   0.05   per  cent. 
Sulphur,  ni  t  over  0.05  rcr  cent. 

The  Edgewater  plant  has  four  open-hearth  steel  furnaces; 
two  of  75  tons  capacity,  one  of  50  tons  capacity,  and  one  of 
25  tons  capacity.  The  steel  is  tapped  into  ladles  and  poured 
into  ingot  molds  which  are  filled  from  the  bottom  in  order  to 
reduce  the  occlusion  of  gases  and  insure  sound  ingots.  The 
compositic.n  of  thi  refully  controlled   during  the 

making  by  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  each  heat. 

The  ingots  are  allowed  to  cool  and  are  cut  into  blocks  in 
slicing  lathes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  tin-  size  of  the  block  de- 


TIRE    PROCESS 


rolls.  These  are  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  can  be  moved 
toward  or  away  from  the  main  roll  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
thus  controlling  the  diameter  of  the  piece  being  rolled.  In 
this  way  the  diameter  of  the  piece  is  maintained  until  the 
flange  and  rim  are  fully  formed  by  the  rolls  and  then  in- 
creased to  the  finished  size. 

The  wheel  is  next  transferred  to  a  2,500-ton  hydraulic 
press  where  it  is  dished,  giving  the  hub  the  required  offset 
from  the  rim.  During  this  operation  the  heat  number  and 
any  other  markings  required  are  stamped  on  the  wheel.  After 
tin-  wheels  t(  me  fr<  m  the  press,  they  are  allowed  to  cool. 
after  which  the  hub  is  bored  and  faced  and  the  groove  show- 
ing the  limit  of  wear  is  cut  in  the  outside  of  the  rim.  The 
wheels  are  then  measured  and  marked  with  the  tape  size, 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  mounting. 

There  are  two  unique  features  in  this  method  of  manu- 
facturing wheels:  the  piece  is  developed  from  the  block  to 
the  finished  wheel  in  a  single  heat  and  the  rim  is  worked 
on  all  sides  throughout  the  rolling  process.  The  thorough 
working  of  the  metal  and  the  low  finishing  temperature 
insure  the  proper  structure  of  the  steel  in  the  finished  wheel. 

The  method  of  making  tires  for  locomotive  or  car  wheels 


WHEEL   PROCESS 


SLICED  INGOT 

Fig.  2.     Successive  Steps  in  Converting  an  Ingot  Into  Rolled  Steel  Wheels  or  Tires 
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is  in  r  cts  similar  to  the  process  of  making  rolled 

me  machinery   is  used.    The  various 
steps  in  this  process  are  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  2.    In  pre- 
paring  the  D   order  that 
the  bloom  max  be  passed  over  the  pressure  roll.   The  Bange 
i~  formed  in  the  main  roll  while  the  top  and  bottom 
roll>  maintain  the  proper  width  of  the  tire.    In   rollin 
two  mil!-,  are  used,  the  roughing  mill  forming  the  Bange  and 
drawing  the  tire  parti)    to  sixe,  after  which  the  roll 
finished  in  the  second  mill.    In  making  tires,  as  in  * 
all  sizes  are  rolled  at  one  heat,  thus  insuring  all  the  advan- 
cing temperature 
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Arguments  Before  I.  C.  C.  in  General  Rate  Case 


Counsel  for  Carriers  Urge  No  General  Reductions  in  Rates 
or  Percentage  of  Return  at  This  Time 


Tin.  bate  i hakim;  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cum- 
missicD  reached  its  final  stage  mi  Wednesday,  March  8, 
when  the  oral  arguments  before  the  full  membership  of 
the  commission  were  begun  by  the  railroads.  Eight  hours  were 
allotted  for  argument  on  behalf  cf  the  carriers  and  12  on 
behalf  of  the  shippers  and  state  commissioners,  which  would 
bring  the  hearing  to  a  conclusion  on  Saturday,  March  11. 
The  hearing  of  testimony  was  concluded  en  March  4  after 
which  there  was  an  adjournment  for  two  days.  The  argu- 
ment was  opened  by  Henry  Wolf  Bikle,  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  car- 
riers, who  said  the  roads  were  unanimous  in  the  belief  that 
no  general  reductions  in  rates  should  be  made  at  this  time. 

H.  W.  Bikle  for  Eastern  Roads 

Mr.  Bikle  stated  that  the  economic  situation  now  con- 
fronting the  country  has  a  wider  basis  than  the  rates  and 
fares  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  result  of  the  dislocation  of 
industry  and  the  destruction  of  values  produced  by  the  World 
War,  he  sa'd  and  that  until  this  dislocation  is  corrected 
and  new  values  created  by  productive  effort,  real  prosperity 
cannot  return.  This  return  will  necessarily  be  gradual,  and 
any  effort  to  accelerate  it  artificially  by  striking  at  the  trans- 
portation industry  would  produce  reactions  which  would 
defeat  the  very  purpose   intended  to  be  accomplished. 

He  stated  that  the  commission's  finding  in  1920  as  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  eastern  carriers'  property  indicated 
that  they  earned,  during  1921,  only  3.3  per  cent  as  against 
the  6  per  cent  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  law; 
that  for  the  last  six  months  of  1921  their  earnings  were  only 
4.49  as  contrasted  with  the  6  per  cent  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  law;  that  while  expenses  of  operation 
have  been  to  seme  extent  diminished,  they  have  not  been 
diminished  so  as  to  permit  further  general  reductions  in  rates, 
unless  preceded  by  reductions  in  wages. 

The  general  reductions  already  made,  particularly  with 
reference  to  farm  products,  etc.,  have  constituted  a  sub- 
stantial inroad  on  the  already  depleted  revenues  of  the 
carriers,  and,  with  the  financial  condition  of  the  railroads 
w'hat  it  is,  further  experiments  of  this  kind  involve  the 
possibility  of  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  railroads, 
as  well  as  ultimately  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Bikle  stated  that  the  evidence  showed,  that  a  1  per 
cent  reduction  in  freight  rates  would  mean  something  over 
$40,000,000  to  the  carriers  of  the  country;  that  no  one 
seemed  to  think  that  any  stimulation  of  business  would  result 
short  of  at  least  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  and  that  it  was 
obvious  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  impossible.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  testimony  indicated  that  no  stimulation 
of  business  would  result  from  reductions  of  this  character 
since  the  depression  in  business  had  resulted  irrespective 
of  the  reductions  in  prices  made  by  producers,  and  that  the 
small  additional  reduction  which  might  be  possible  if  the 
freight  rates  were  reduced  would  certainly  have  no  more 
effect  than  the  large  reductions  in  prices  already  made. 

He  further  contended  that,  in  view  of  the  evidence  as  to 
the  small  profits  which  the  shippers  claim  to  be  making,  there- 
is  little  chance  of  any  reduction  reaching  the  pockets  of 
the  consumer,  and  unless  it  did  reach  the  pockets  of  the 
consumer,  his  buying  power  would  not  be  increased,  and 
consequently  there  would  be  no  stimulation  in  business. 

He  also  stated  that  the  carriers  strongly  protest  against 
any  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  since  clearly  such  a  reduc- 
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tiun  would  have  no  effect  en  business,  referring  to  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Hoover,  who  had  testified  that  in  his 
judgment,  "a  decrease  in  passenger  rates  is  not  nearly  so  vital 
to  the  community  as  freight  rates." 

When  Mr.  Bikle  said  the  rule  to  govern  the  commission's 
action  in  this  case  is  to  be  found  in  section  15-a  of  the  law, 
Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  if  he  had  considered  what 
the  commission  should  do  if  it  should  appear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  6  per  cent. 

"I  understand  that  is  provided  for  in  the  law,"  replied 
Mr.  Bikle.  "The  requirement  is  not  absolute  that  the 
roads  should  be  allowed  6  per  cent.  The  law  contains  the 
words  "as  nearly  as  may  be.'  You  are  only  to  try  to  reach 
that  standard  as  nearly  as  possible." 

Mr.  Bikle  said  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  shippers 
have  recognized  the  serious  situation  of  the  carriers  and 
have  shown  a  considerate  attitude  which  the  carriers  ap- 
preciate. He  said  there  would  be  no  justification  for  the 
fixing  of  a  lower  rate  than  6  per  cent  and  that  the  only- 
evidence  against  the  commission's  tentative  valuation  of 
$18,900,000  is  that  of  Mr.  Thome's  witness,  Fred  Pettijohn, 
who  had  presented  a  computation  based  on  the  tentative 
valuation  reports  already  served  of  182  roads,  representing 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  mileage.  In  urging  the  com- 
mission to  prescribe  6  per  cent  he  said  the  courts  have  rec- 
ognized 6  per  cent  as  the  judicial  minimum. 

Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  counsel  to  discuss  the 
suggestion  that  the  commission  is  not  required  to  state  a 
percentage  but  merely  fix  rates  from  time  to  time  that  will 
produce  what  it  considers  a  fair  return.  Mr.  Bikle  said 
he  thought  the  law  clearly  required  the  commission  to  state 
a  percentage.  Commissioner  Hall  asked  if  that  meant  that 
there  was  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
in  failing  to  name  a  percentage  on  March  1.  Mr.  Bikle 
said  he  would  not  carry  the  point  that  far  because  it  was 
not  necessary  since  the  roads  were  not  asking  for  an  advance 
in  rates,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  if  rates  are  to  be 
reduced.  The  roads  are  merely  asking  the  commission  to 
continue  the  rule  of  Ex  Parte  74.  He  could  conceive 
of  no  more  serious  blow  at  railroad  credit  than  a  decision 
I  iv  the  commission  finding  less  than  6  per  cent  to  be  a  fair 
return. 

Commissioner  Potter  asked  how  a  6  per  cent  return  for 
the  carriers  as  a  whole  gives  any  assurance  to  the  individual 
investor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  roads.  Mr. 
Bikle  replied  that  while  there  is  no  guaranty,  a  6  per  cent 
aggregate  return  would  at  least  give  the  New  England  in- 
vestor a  greater  assurance  than  a  5  per  cent  return.  Mr. 
Bikle  said  we  know  little  about  the  future  except  that  it  is 
uncertain  and  he  referred  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  coal 
-trike  in  reducing  traffic.  He  said  the  statements  that  re- 
ductions in  rates  would  be  followed  by  a  great  stimulation 
of  business  are  not  founded  upon  evidence  but  represent 
rather  only  a  wild  guess. 

"Does  not  15-a  require  us  to  speculate?"  asked  Commis- 
sioner Aitchison. 

"I  think  it  rather  requires  you  to  act  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions,"  replied  Mr.  Bikle. 

Fred  H.  Woods  for  Western  Roads 

Fred  H.  Wood,  commerce  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
urged    the-   commission    not  to   make   any    further   reductions 
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in  freight  rates  until  there  has  been  a   further  liquidation 
of  op  wing   to  the  financial  condition  of 

the  railroad?  of  the  countn.  He  spoke  for  the  western  roads. 
".No  greater  blow  to  the  credit  of  the  carriers,  to  the 
improvement  oi  transportation  facilities  or  to  a  renewed 
purchasing  power  upon  the  part  of  the  carrier.--  as  an  im- 
petus to  industrial  activity,  could  be  imagined  than  an  order 
by  this  commission  whereby  a  general  reduction  in  r. 
ordered,  either  as  a  whole  or  upon  any  substantial  volume 
oi  traffic;  whether  upon  the  theory  that  business  would  be 
thereb)  stimulated,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  ri 
authorized  rate  of  return."  Mr.  Wood  said.  "The  main- 
tenance even  of  present  earnings  and  of  the  present  upward 
tendency  is  involved  in  much  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Based  either  upon  actual  operations  or  upon  the  con- 
structive year  figure-  it  is  manifest  that  present  and  pros- 
pective  earnings  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  Section  15-a 
and  cannot  be  substantially  reduced  without  seriously  im- 
perilling the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers,  which  has 
been  at  such  low  ebb  throughout  the  entire  1(>  month-  since 
the  close  of  the  guaranty  period,  during  which  as  a  whole 
the  average  rate  of  return  has  been  scarcely  more  than  one- 
■  the  standard  set  by  Section  15-a  and  but  little  in 
excess  of  interest  charges,  many  of  which  have  not  in  fact 
been  earned  by  many  important  carriers. 

"The    credit    and    financial    position    of    the    carriers    has 
been  maintained  during  this  period  largely  through  the  hope 
of  better  conditions  in  the  future,  and   it   is   inconceivable 
that   in  the  face  of  the  actual   results  of  operation   for  the 
past    m.\    months   and   the  computations  made   in   the   con- 
ductive year  the  commission  will,  by  reason  of  the  slight 
increase    which    these    figures    show    over    the    Id    months' 
period    as    a    whole,    find    it    either    lawful    or    expedient    to 
neutralize  the  slight  improvement  which  has  already  taken 
by   rate   reductions,   seriously   affecting   net   earnings. 
Furthermore,   when   the   figures   for  the  month  of   January, 
1922,  the  first  month  which  reflects  the  cumulative  effect  of 
rate,  wage  and  price  reductions,  are  taken  into  account  the 
utter  unwisdom,   not   to  say    illegality,   of  order-   redui  ing 
-  manifest 
"Incomplete  reports  would  indicate  that  the  net  operating 
irriers   in   the   Eastern  district   in  January 
la.-t  wire  at  the  annual  rati-  of  return  of  4.4  per  cent  on  their 
[uation,  those  in  tin-  Southern  district,   -'.<>  per 
ad   the  Western   district,    1.1    per  cent,   the   average 
COUntT)   as  a   whole  being  approximately  2.2  per  cent. 
"The   cumulative   effect    oi    the    rate    reductions   alread) 
Uusti   ted   b)   the  f.ut  that  whereas  the  ton  miles 
ni  January,   1922  of  6 
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upon  the  theory  of  stimulating  business  is  speculative  and 
artificial.  The  onl)  definite  and  certain  thing  present  in 
the  situation  is  that  by  such  reductions  the  carriers  will  be 
driven  back  to  a  position  as  bad  or  worse  than  that  which 
faced  them  at  the  end  of  federal  control.  A  business  revival 
i  hi  be  much  more  speedily  and  effectively  brought  about  by 
mption  of  buying  power  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads 
than  by  any  other  single  event  which  can  take  place  in  our 
industrial  life,  and  thi-  buying  power  instead  of  being 
stimulated  will  be  completely  destroyed  if  the  theory  of  those 
who  advocate  rate  reductions  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
business  are  to  be  governed." 

Mr.  Wood  pointed  out  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  money 
represented  by  reductions  made  since  1920  in  wholesale  prices 
i-  15  times  as  great  as  the  aggregate  advance  in  freight 
rates  made  by  the  commission  in  its  order  effective  August 
26,  1920,  but  said  that  the  lower  price  level  had  not  stimu- 
lated demand  which   remains  stagnant. 

In  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  "that  the  relatively  small 
further  reduction  in  price-,  which  might  but  probably  would 
not  follow  a  reduction  in  rates,  would  have  this  effect  is  to 
assume  the  incredible  and  to  shut  the  eyes  to  the  fundamental 
causes  of  business  depression." 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  exhibits  filed  with  the  commission 
-how  that  there  had  been  a  "progressive  and  continuous 
drop"  since  September,  1920,  in  the  prices  of  metals  and 
metal  products,  the  drop  being  "manifestly  largely  in 
of  the  dei  rease  demanded  in  freight  rates"  but  added  that  it 
has  had   no  "apparent  stimulating  effect  upon  demand." 

Mr.  Wood  |M)inted  out  that  the  passage  of  the  transporta- 
tion  act   was  not  an   act  of  favoritism  to  the  railroads  but 
nted    a    recognition    of    the    fact    that    production    is 
nothing   without  distribution   and   that   adequate  transporti- 
ng, e   i-  a   national   im  essity. 

"If,  a-  believed,"  Mr.  Wood  -aid.  "any  general  reduction 
wmild  In  inconsistent  either  with  the  strict  letter  or  with  the 
general  purpose  of  tin-  fundamental  statutory  provisions,  this 
me-  to  an  end.  and  the  disposition  of  rates  on  indi- 
vidual descriptions  of  traffic  is  relegated  to  the  ordinary 
docket." 

\-  lo  when  reduction-  in  rate-  ma)   be  expected.  Mr    Wood 

"  The  answer  i-  eas)  With  a  wage  bill  approximating  the 
prewar  revenues  no  one  has  a  right  to  expe,  t  pre  war  rates. 
!  irriers  are  now  before  thi  Laboi  Board  seeking  reduc- 
tion- in  wages.  The  process  i-  necessarily  slow  and  cum- 
bersome This  commission  should  make  it  plain  to  the  publii 
that  these  rate-  cannot  be  reduced  until  operating  expenses 
are    reduced    through     SUi  IS    the    Labor 

li, ill  find  to  be  jus)  and  reasonable     It  would  not  be 
i'  r  thi-  commission  to  anticipate  its  action.      The  rail- 
ire  on    record    in    giving  a--uraiiee-  that    rates   will   be 
promptly  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  wage  reductions," 

Some  i  f  the  commissioners  asked  Mr  Wood  how  the  rate 
reductions  would  be  made  followinj  cul      lb-  -aid 

he  assumed  the  mad-  would  thin  consider  a  plan  and  submit 
it  to  tlu  commission  for  approval      Commissioner  Totter  re 

marked   that    SO   far   a-   hi  id.   he   would   6bj 
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Frank  Gwathmey  for  Southern  Roads 
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the  southern   roads  in  each  month  have  earned  a  less  per- 

■■    than   the  other  groups.     For  1921   it  was  only  2.6 

nt.     For  the  last  half  of  1921  it  was  4.04  per  cent.    In 

the    aggregate    they    failed    to   earn    interest   on    their    funded 

debt. 

"It  would  be  worse  than  idle,"  he  said,  "to  assume  that 
any  percentage  reduction  in  rates  could  have  a  greater  effect 
on  the  movement  of  cotton  than  the  great  price  fluctuations 
that  have  been  made.  The  recent  10  per  cent  reduction  made 
not  even  a  flutter  in  the  market.  The  crop  is  not  there  to 
move."  There  has  also  been  a  large  shrinkage  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  tobacco  and  fertilizer  in  spite  of 
reductions  in  price,  he  said.  Improvement  in  business  in  the 
south  must  necessarily  be  gradual,  and  it  would  be  only 
slightly  influenced  by  any  reasonably  possible  change  in 
freight  rates. 

State  Commissions  Ask  Rate  Reductions 

F.  W.  Putnam  of  the  Minnesota  railroad  commission, 
urged  that  the  railroads  "do  their  share  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  pre-war  conditions."  He  spoke  on  behalf  of 
a  committee  representing  the  western  and  southern  states, 
asking  the  commission  to  find  (1)  that  it  is  fully  authorized 
to  reduce  rates  on  the  ground  that,  under  present  rates  and 
costs,  with  normal  traffic,  the  carriers  would  earn  a  net  rail- 
way operating  revenue  in  excess  of  that  contemplated  by  the 
act;  (2)  that  the  present  rates  are  unreasonable  under  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act,  and  (3)  that  the  passenger  rates  are  un- 
reasonable and  higher  than  the  traffic  will  bear  and  reduced 
rates  will  stimulate  business  and  result  in  maintaining  pres- 
ent net  return  and  give  a  greater  public  service. 

Traffic  Officers  Say  Rate  Reductions 

Will  Not  Increase  Revenue 

The  hearing  of  testimony  was  concluded  on  Saturday, 
March  4,  after  three  days  of  rebuttal  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads. 

T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Erie,  said  that  in  the 
view  of  traffic  officials  generally  no  reduction  in  rates  that 
could  reasonably  be  made  at  this  time  would  have  any  sub- 
stantial effect  in  stimulating  traffic,  because  of  the  world  con- 
ditions and  the  lack  of  demand.  He  said  there  was  nothing 
in  the  testimony  offered  by  shippers  to  shake  that  statement, 
yet,  he  pointed  out,  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent  in  freight  rates 
would  reduce  revenues  by  $50,000,000  a  year.  He  said  a 
maximum  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  traffic  would  be  required 
to  make  up  for  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  but  added 
that  he  firmly  believed  such  an  increase  was  far  beyond  any- 
thing possible.  He  introduced  a  number  of  exhibits  analyz- 
ing the  traffic  in  1021  in  various  commodities  on  which  rates 
were  reduced  by  the  carrier-  to  show  that  the  reductions  had 
practically  no  effect.  The  initial  effort  of  the  roads  to  stimu- 
late business  by  reducing  rates  was  the  reduction  in  export 
rates  on  iron  and  steel,  yet  there  was  practically  no  change 
in  the  traffic  after  the  rates  had  been  reduced  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Powell  had  an  exhibit  comparing  the  prices  of  anthra- 
cite coal  at  the  mines  with  the  freight  rates  for  the  years 
1913,  1914,  1015,  1016  and  1021,  which  showed  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  rate  was  a  lower  percentage  of  the 
mine  price  in  1021.  On  domestic  sizes  the  price  had  in- 
creased 100  per  cent  since  1913  while  the  rates  had  been 
increased  about  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Powell  said  that  the  eastern  lines  desire  the  Pullman 
surcharge  continued  and  that  their  experience  has  not  borne 
out  the  statement  of  the  Pullman  Company  that  it  has  ma- 
teriallv  decreased  traffic.  The  Pullman  Company's  state- 
ment, he  said,  failed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  the  effect  of 
the  business  depression  on  passenger  travel,  but  he  thought 
the  surcharge  had  caused  many  people  to  ride  in  day  coaches 
rather  than  in  Pullman  cars. 

Pertain    butter   shippers  had    urged    a    reduction   in   their 


rates  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  butter  shipped  from 
Denmark  and  Australia,  yet,  he  said,  Danish  butter  sells  in 
New  York  for  4  cents  a  pound  more  than  American  butter, 
because  it  is  better  butter  and  a  freight  rate  of  4  cents  would 
more  than  carry  it  across  the  country. 

Stanley  H.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  produced  exhibit-  to  show  that  some  of  the 
principal  reductions  in  rates  made  during  1921,  including 
livestock,  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  lumber,  were  not 
followed  by  increases  in  traffic  and  the  present  indications 
are  for  a  reduction  rather  than  any  possible  increase  in  the 
principal  classes  of  traffic  carried  by  the  western  railroads  in 
1922.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  fluctuations  in 
price-  much  greater  than  any  changes  in  rates.  He  said  there 
is  no  prospect  for  anything  but  a  decrease  in  agricultural 
tonnage  no  matter  what  the  freight  rate  is  and  that  general 
reductions  on  any  commodity  would  not  stimulate  the  traffic 
except  as  it  affected  one  competitor  as  against  another.  Com- 
missioner Aitchison  asked  if  an  increase  in  rates  sufficient 
to  produce  a  6  per  cent  return  would  affect  the  traffic.  Mr. 
Johnson  replied  that  in  his  opinion  any  increase  within 
reason  would  not,  generally  speaking,  but  it  would  be  poor 
psychology  to  increase  rates. 

Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
shippers  have  urged  reductions  in  coal  rates,  but  he  said  that 
as  most  manufacturers  use  coal  for  fuel  this  means  no  more 
than  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  taxpayers  for  lower 
taxes  or  on  the  part  of  street  car  patrons  for  lower  fares.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  in  rates  on 
coal  would  be  felt  particularly  by  the  same  western  railroads 
which  are  also  the  heaviest  carriers  of  agricultural  products, 
on  which  rates  have  already  been  reduced.  The  reductions 
in  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  he  said,  may  have  pre- 
vented some  reduction  of  long  haul  shipments  but  had  no 
marked  effect  on  the  movement  generally.  As  to  grain  and 
livestock,  he  said,  there  is  not  enough  traffic  in  sight  in  the 
country  to  enable  the  railroads  to  recoup  themselves  by  in- 
creased tonnage  for  the  loss  in  revenues  resulting  from  the 
reductions  in  rates. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  granger  roads,  whose  very  ex- 
istence is-  so  bound  up  by  the  earnings  which  they  derive 
from  the  handling  of  their  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage  represented  by  die  movement  of  the  products  of 
the  soil,  of  the  field,  the  forest  and  the  mines,  have  already 
contributed  their  full  share  in  the  shape  of  freight  rate  re- 
ductions," Mr.  Johnson  said.  "Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
facts  that  the  comparatively  poor  showing  for  November  and 
December  last  did  not  include  the  reductions  represented  by 
the  commission's  grain  rate  decisions  and  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  voluntarily  made  by  the  carriers.  If  the  western 
carriers  are  going  to  continue  to  properly  function,  it  is 
earnestly  felt  that  they  cannot  sustain  further  rate  reductions 
in  the  near  future." 

As  to  the  wheat  prospects  for  1022,  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  government  estimates  made  on  December  1  last,  showed 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  Illinois,  the  1922  prospect 
is  substantially  poorer  than  the  10-year  average.  "The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,"  he  said,  "has  issued  no  subsequent 
bulletin  but  it  is  a  matter  of  general  information  that  the 
.  urrent  condition  of  winter  wheat,  due  to  lack  of  moisture. 
has  greatly  deteriorated  since  December  1,  1021.  This  pros- 
pect foretells  substantial  inroads  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1022  in  the  freight  earnings  of  the  western  carriers,  which 
carriers,  including  those  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  originate 
75.7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  wheat.  A  reduction  in  freight 
rates  obviously  cannot  stimulate  or  create  the  movement  of 
wheat  of  the  crop  of  1022,  which  is  not  harvested." 

Mr.  Johnson  said  most  of  the  1921  wheat  crop  had  been 
moved  prior  to  the  rate  reductions  already  made,  but  said 
the  contrary  was  the  case  with  respect  to  coarse  grain. 

"The  amount  of  coarse  sjrain  which  will  be  either  fed  at 
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home   or   offered    for   transportation    on   or   after   January, 

1°22,  will  approximate  the  crop  of  1921.  While  there  was 
more  or  less  movement  previous  to  that  date,  it  was  probably 
offset,  if  not  more  so,  by  the  large  amount  of  coarse  grain 
tarried  forward  from  the  crops  of  1921  and  previous  thereto 
into  the  crop  movement  of  1921,  so  that  speaking  in  approxi- 
mate terms  the  carriers  are  confronted  with  a  shrinkage  in 
their  earnings  for  the  year  1922  in  the  territory  described, 
of  21.7  per  cent  on  an  amount  of  movement  of  coarse  grain 
approximating  the  crop  year  of  1921. 

"Grain  and  grain  products  represent  11.39  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage  originating  on  the  western  railroads  and 
the  prospective  curtailed  movement  of  wheat  fur  1922  and 
the  large  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  rates  on  coarse  grain 
represent  an  outlook  of  distinct  discouragement  for  the 
western  railroads." 

The  witness  pointed  cut  that  with  cotton  as  with  grain. 
live  stock  and  i  ther  products  of  the  soil,  a  large  quantit]  has 
Keen  produced  in  this  country  in  1921,  and  there  will  lie  just 
SO  much  cotton  to  be  transported  and  its  volume  cannot  well 
he   affected    by    any    freight    rate   change    within    reason. 

The  Warfield  Pooling  Plan 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
chairman  of  the  advisor)  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  and  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  told  the  commission  why 
they  did  not  think  much  of  the  Warfield  plan  for  pooling 
cars  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Railway  Service 
Corporation.  Mr.  Willard  said  the  railroads  have  not  been 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  car 
handling  and  he  described  the  organization  of  the  advisory- 
committee,  the  American  Railway  Association  and  its  Car 
Service  Division  and  the  work  they  have  done.  His  com- 
mittee has  had  one  meeting,  he  said,  with  the  board  of 
economics  and  engineering  oi  the  Warfield  organization,  had 
given  it  assurances  of  a  willingness  to  co-cperate  and  made 
arrangements  for  furnishing  it  with  information  requested. 
The  recommendations  made  by  the  board,  however,  he  said, 
were  unnecessary,  because  the  objects  sought  were  being  at 
complished  in  a  more  efficient  manner  by  the  agencies  already 
in  existence  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

He  referred  to  the  Car  Servid     Drt         Q,  the  result  of  -i\ 
pment,  and  to  the  accomplishment  made  in 
lun  the  roads  handled  the  heaviest  traffic  on  record, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Interstate  Commsrce  Commis- 
n  the  exercise  of  the  emergency  powers  provided   b) 
the  Transportation  Ait.    He  said  the  report  of  the  b< 
the    Security    Owners'  oration 
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repair  car-  at  the  nio.-t  economical  time  and  have  them  ready 
when  needed,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions that  could  In-  done  by  the  railroads.  Now  they  are 
deterring  repair-  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  their  payrolls 
and  interest,  not  merely  to  make  a  better  earnings  showing, 
but  the  commission  has  authorized  the  railroads  to  do  repair 
work  in  dull  time.-  and  charge  it  to  expenses  later  when  the 
tar>  are  put  into  service.  When  the  operating  expenses  show 
some  improvement  that  can  lie  done,  Mr.  \\  dlard  said. 

As  ii>  standardization,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  the  work  the 
railroad-  had  already  done  in  -tandardizing  such  things  as 
wheels,  axles,  couplers,  brakes,  etc.,  was  monumental  as  com- 
pared with   what  the  Railroad   Administration  did. 

To  show  tin  extent  to  which  the  railroads  are  now  co- 
operating by  the  use  of  joint  facilities,  Mr.  Willard  read 
a  statement  summarizing  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sen" 
to  the  (  lass  I  roads  which  showed: 

Seventy-six  railways  reported  243  engine  terminals  owned 
and  used  jointly; 

t  toe  hundred  twenty-seven  roads  reported  3,558  points  of 
freight  interchange  at  which  inspectors  are  located; 

One  hundred  twenty  mail-  reported  1,416  interchange 
points  at  which  joint  inspectors  are  stationed; 

One    hundred     roads     reported     1,000     l.c.l.     joint     freight 

imU-i  - . 

Urn  hundred  seven  road-  reported  1,280  joint  passenger 
stations . 

Ninety-five  roads  reported  555  joint  yards; 

Sixty-four  roads  reported  554  large  bridges  jointly  used; 

One  hundred  sixty-one  roads  reported  the  joint  use  of 
16,251    miles   of   track   under  trackage   rights; 

Iht  report  also  showed  3.179  separate  passenger  stations 
used  b)   two  or  more  railways. 

Mr.  Willard  said  he  had  been  bothered  some  to  under- 
stand  how  the  proposed  corporation  would  be  sufficiently 
assured  of  an  adequate  income  to  insure  its  credit. 

Mr.  Aishton  said  that  the  subject  of  car  pooling  had  been 
argued  by  railroad  officers  for  many  years  but  that  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  transportation  officers  was  that  car 
service  rules  and  a  per  diem  system  represent  the  better  plan. 
He  look  up  in  some  detail  the  various  claims  made  for  the 
plan   and   pointed   out   some   practical   objections. 

the  Car  Service  Division,  lie  said,  co-opt  rating  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  now  able  in  times  of 
emergency  to  create  what  amounts  to  a  temporary  pool  of 
freight  tars  by  directing  the  movement  of  cars  from  parts 
of  the  COUntT)    where  there  may   be  a  surplus  to  the  districts 

where  shortages  exist  He  pointed  oul  that  the  pooling  of 
cars  during  federal  control  had  faded  to  demonstrate 
an)  marked  economy.  To  illustrate  the  efficiency  of  freight 
tar  use  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  fall  of  1916,  the  ton-nnlcs 
per  freight  t.ir  averaged  506  per  day.  In  the  fall  of  L918, 
under  federal  control,  the  ton-miles  per  car  per  day  a\ 

id  m  the  i. dl  of  1920,  under  private  management,  the 
ton  unit-  per  car  per  da)   reached  the  record  6 

riling  the  proposed  retirement  of  the  light  or<,  Mr 

il    whether    it    would    be    good    busin 
retire  them  in   a   few    \ears   rather  than   to  retire  them  grad- 
ual!)  in  a  normal  manner,  because  main  of  them  arc  fulfill 
mi;  a  useful  function  and  are  good  for  many  years  of  service, 
ll       dl  the  empty  mileage  i-  large!)   controlled  by  traffic 
tendencies  and   he  thought   it   better   for  tli  empty 

movements  to  be  made  normally  by  attaching  the  empt 

to  light   train-   than   to  have  the  movement   forcibly   made  by 

Effect  of  a  10  Per  Cent  Reduction  in  Coal  Rates 

Replying  to  various  witnesses  representing  shippers  who 

had  contended  thai  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  coal  i« 

d  to  the  stimulation  <>f  business,  II    \    Cochran,  as- 

-istant    io.il    traffic    manager   of   tin     Baltimore   &    Ohio,   told 
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die  commission  that  almost  any  reasonable  reduction  that 
could  be  made  would  hardly  be  reflected  in  selling  prices. 

Estimating  the  average  consumption  of  coal  at  S*3S  tons 
per  household,  Mr.  Cochran  estimated  that  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  freight  rates  would  mean  an  average  saving  to 
each  householder  of  only  $1.21   a  year. 

"Exhibits  filed  by  shippers  with  the  commission  show  that 
the  freight  charges  on  a  ton  of  coal  from  Athens,  Ohio,  to 
Detroit,  Michigan,  is  $2.47  per  net  ton,"  continued  Mr. 
Cochran.  "In  constructing  an  automobile,  whose  factory 
price  is  approximately  $1,000,  these  exhibits  show  that  about 
two  tons  of  coal  is  used.  The  freight  charges  on  this  would 
be  $4.94.  The  exhibits  show  that  the  freight  charges  on  an 
automobile  from  Detroit  to  Athens  would  be  $24.83.  A 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  freight  rate  on  coal  used  in 
constructing  the  automobile  would  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  49%  cents.  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  rate 
on  the  automobile  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
by  $2.48. 

"In  like  manner  we  find  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  rates  on  coal  from  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  to  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  would  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a 
barrel  of  cement  slightly  over  three  cents  while  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  on  cement  from  Allentown  to 
Fairmont  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  7^4 
cents  a  barrel.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  coal  rates 
from  Somerset,  Pa.,  to  Pinesburg,  Md.,  would  result  in  a 
saving  in  the  production  cost  of  lime  of  73/=,  cents  per  ton, 
while  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  freight  charges  on 
lime  from  Pinesburg  to  Somerset  would  result  in  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  263/s  cents  per  ton  of  lime." 

Mr.  Cochran  said  that  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  coal 
rates  would  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  copper 
3S}i  cents  while  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  on 
copper  would  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer  by  76  cents. 

"Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  for  1914  show  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  to  have  been  a  little  over 
$24,000,000,000,"  the  witness  said.  "In  that  year  the  bitu- 
minous coil  production  (422,000,000  tons)  was  but  slightly 
greater  than  in  1921.  Exhibits  already  filed  show  that  the 
coal  transported  by  railroads  and  used  in  steel  plants,  by- 
products, coke  ovens  and  other  industrials  amounted  to  40.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  production.  The  bituminous  coal  pro- 
duced in  1921  was  about  407,000,000  tons;  40.2  per  cent  of 
this  would  be  163.614,000  tons.  Freight  charges  on  this  at 
an  average  rate  of  $2.27  per  ton  would  be  $371,403,780.  The 
present  index  number  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  is 
about  150. 

"If  the  same  amount  of  products  was  manufactured  in 
1921,  as  in  1914,  the  value  would  be  over. $36,000,000,000. 
The  freight  charges  on  coal  used  for  industrial  purposes 
would  therefore  be  but  slightly  over  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
value.  A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  bituminous  coal  rates 
would  be  equivalent  to  but  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  value 
of  products. 

"So  far  as  we  can  find  from  the  record,"  the  witness  said, 
"not  one  shipper  producing  manufactured  articles  through 
the  use  of  ccal  has  gone  on  record  as  agreeing  to  translate 
,i  rate  reduction  on  coal  into  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
of  his  manufactured  articles." 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  coal  rates 
on  the  manufacture  of  steel  products,  Mr.  Cochran  said  that 
such  a  reduction  would  reduce  the  production  cost  only 
■64/100  of  one  per  cent  and  a  IS  per  cent  reduction  would 
reduce  the  cost  by  less  than  one  per  cent.  "It  is  not  believed," 
he  said,  "that  so  slight  a  reduction  would  be  reflected  in  the 
selling  prices  to  the  railroads." 

Mr.  Cochran  also  said  that  even  a  reduction  of  15  per 
cent  on  coal  rates  would  mean  a  saving  of  only  from  23*/> 
cents  per  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  76  J/, 
cents  per  ton  in  the  Chicago  district.    He  also  showed  that 


a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  coal  freight  charges  would  result 
in  a  saving  of  only  from  H/s  cents  to  4^  cents  per  barrel 
on  cement. 

Replying  to  the  assertion  of  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  that  lower  rates 
on  coal  will  reduce  the  operating  expenses  of  the  carriers 
and  that  roads  which  pay  freight  on  their  fuel  will  show  an 
immediate  saving,  Mr.  Cochran  said  it  is  self-evident  that 
to  the  extent  the  operating  costs  of  seme  railroads  would  be 
reduced  the  revenues  of  other  railroads  would  be  reduced, 
and  that  any  reductions  in  rates  on  railway  fuel  coal  would 
have  to  apply  on  commercial  coal,  involving  heavy  losses  in 
revenue. 

Estimating  a  production  of  500,000,000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous per  year,  railroad  consumption  at  27.7  per  cent 
would  be  138,500,000  tons.  At  57  cents  per  ton,  the  freight 
charges  on  this  coal  paid  by  the  railroads  would  amount  to 
$78,945,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tonnage  on  which 
freight  charges  were  paid  by  others  than  railroads  would  be 
300,500,000.  Therefore,  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates 
would  mean  a  saving  to  the  railroads  which  pay  freight 
charges  on  their  ccal  of  $7,894,500,  which  would  be  accom- 
panied by  loss  in  revenue  to  themselves  and  other  railroads 
of  $68,213,500  on  bituminous  coal  other  than  railway  fuel. 
This  would  be  in  addition  to  a  loss  of  $7,894,500  to  the 
carriers  who  receive  freight  charges  on  railway  fuel.  The 
loss  would  be  particularly  heavy  in  the  case  of  such  roads 
as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh; 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  Erie; 
Pennsylvania;  Western  Maryland  and  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Cochran  said,  to  forecast  with  any 
assurance  the  f.o.b.  mine  prices  after  April  1,  but  if  the 
operators  are  to  claim  profits  as  indicated  by  their  exhibits 
for  1921  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  average  selling  price 
after  April  1  can  be  less  than  from  $2.48  to  $2.60. 

"Mr.  Morrow  estimated  prospective  reductions  in  costs  of 
railway  fuel  coal  at  from  50  cents  per  ton  to  $1  per  ton 
below  the  October,  1921,  average  of  $2.98  per  ton.  If  we 
take  the  average  of  these  estimates  and  assume  a  reduction 
of  75  cents  from  $2.98,  the  average  mine  price  for  railway 
fuel  after  April  1,  1922,  would  be  $2.23,"  Mr.  Cochran  said. 

"If  we  are  to  accept  the  proposition  that  all  savings  by 
reason  of  reduced  mine  prices  of  coal  are  to  be  translated 
into  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  coal,  then  we  should  also 
translate  all  increases  in  mine  prices  of  coal  into  increases 
in  freight  rates  on  coal.  Applying  this  theory  to  the  present 
situation  and  assuming  that  the  average  prices  of  railway 
fuel  used  in  October,  1921,  and  the  coal  freight  rates  were 
at  that  time  properly  balanced  or  related  to  ench  other,  then 
the  coal  freight  rates  after  April  1,  1922.  based  on  Morrow's 
forecast  of  the  prices  that  will  be  available  to  railroads  after 
that  time,  would  be  changed  as  follows: 

"On  a  500.000.000  ton  annual  production  approximately 
12  per  cent  or  60.000,000  tons  would  not  be  shipped  via 
railrcnds.  Approximately  95.000,000  tons  used  by  railroads 
would  not  be  subject  to  freight  charges.  This  leaves  345,- 
000,000  tons,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  production  as  the 
amount  on  which  freight  charges  would  be  paid  by  railroads 
and  other  consumers. 

"Coal  purchased  bv  railroads  (27.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
production)  is  equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  coal  on  which 
freight  charges  are  paid  (69  per  cent  of  the  total  production). 
If  freight  charges  should  receive  the  full  benefit  of  all  sav- 
ings in  fuel  prices  f.o.b.  mine,  then  the  average  rate  per  ton 
should  be  reduced  by  40  per  cent  of  the  average  reduction 
in  fuel  prices:  that  is,  for  each  10  cents  per  ton  that  the  fuel 
price  in  eastern  district  is  reduced  from  an  f.o.b.  mine  price 
of  $2.80  per  ten,  the  average  freight  rate  should  be  reduced 
by  four  cents  per  ton.  If  fuel  prices  after  April  1,  1922. 
average  $2.23  per  ton,  a  reduction  of  57  cents  as  compared 
with   October,   1021,   would   he  equivalent  to  5.7   times   four 
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■  23  cents  per  ton.  This  would  represent  10.1  i*r  cent 
of  the  average  freight  rate  on  coal. 

"This  merely  represents  what  might  be  done  if  the  theory 
is  accepted  that  all  reductions  in  f.o.b.  mine  price?  of  coal 
should  be  translated  into  reductions  in  coal  freight  rates, 
and  provided  that  there  is  any  assurance  that  the  mine  prices 
of  railway  fuel  coal  after  April  1.  I ''22.  will  be  as  l< 
52. JS  per  ton.  Prices  alreadj  show  a  tendency  to  advance, 
having  risen  from  an  average  spot  price  of  $2,207  on  January 
JO  tn  $2,220  on  February  13.  This  tendency  will  doubtless 
be  accentuated  by  the  prospect  of  a  miners'  strike  on  April  1 
and  further  accentuated  after  April  1  if  a  <trike  actually 
takes  place.  Such  strike  would  not  only  tend  to  in.  rease  the 
fuel  costs  to  the  railroads,  hut  would  materially  reduce  the 
earnings  on  coal  traffic.  If  the  >trike  be  prolonged,  it  would 
also  result  in  a  substantia]  loss  of  revenue  on  other  freight, 
because  of  tin-  necessar}  i  losing  down  or  curtailment  of  oper- 
ations at  such  mills  as  do  not  have  an  ample  reserve  supply 
of  coal,  or  would  e  to  secure  the  required  amount 

of  fuel  from  non-union  mines." 

T.  1.  Campion,  vice-president  of  the  Carolina.  Clinchneld 
&  Ohio,  also  expressed  tin  opinion  that  a  rate  reduction  on 
coal  would  not  stimulate  traffic  in  that  commodity.  S.  G. 
Lutz,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  told  the  com- 
mission that  any  reduction  in  coal  freight  rates  would 
'seriously  embarrass  many  western  lines  and  court  disaster 
ame  of  them."  He  said  11  western  railroads  serving 
important    coal    districts,    as    well    as    agricultural     so 

to  earn  their  fixed  charges  in  1921. 
A  10  per  cent  reduction  in  bituminous  coal  rates  he  said 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  6OI{>  per  cent  in  the  net  operating 
income  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  more  than  26'  per 
ent  in  that  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
me.. Burlington  &  Quincy,  it  would  mean  a  reduction  of 
nearly  11  per  cent,  Mr.  Lutz  said.  19  per  cent  for  the  Chi- 

Milwauk.v  &  St.  Paul,  and  more  than  19  per  cent 
for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Nothing  should   be  done   at   this  time   to  rock   the   trans 
portatian  boat  by  experimenting  with  reductions  in  th< 
tiers'  revenues"  Mr.  Lutz  concluded.   "We  all  recognize  that 

t  freight  and  passenger  rates  have  not  produced  an 
adequate  return  up  to  the  present  time.  It  seems  to  me  the 
safer  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  test  the  future  b)  experi- 
ence and  make  reductions  in  the  carriers'  revenue  only  when 
t  i-  clearly  apparent  that  their  earnings  warrant  the  reduc- 

and  when  such  reduction-  can  be  made  with  th 
tainty  that  they  will  be  helpful  in  bringing  up  a 

n   io  norma]  1 1  onomii    i  onditio 

Present  Basis  of  Rates  and  Costs 

Affords  Less  Than  Fair  Return 

Ihat  tin-  net  operating  income  of  the  railroads  would  -till 
isiderabl)   le  per  cent  return  if  the)  were 

over  again  the  business  of  1921    >i  present  rat.-  and 
■t  operation,  allowing  for  the  reductions  thai  havi 
recently  in  both,  was  shown   in  exhibits  filed  at  the 
•    of    tin     .  niiimi-  1      Shri\i  r    for    the 

1 .    u    I    mb  for  tl rli,  :  i,  in  1. 1     md  1     E 

Wettling  for  the  westen  rhese    'constru 
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_  in  taxes.    These  changes  would  produce  an  increase 
in  net  operating  income  to  $907,693,630. 

These  witnesses  also  filed  a  number  of  additional  exhibits. 
bringing  up  to  date  figures  that  had  previously  been  intro- 
duced and  facts  in  answer  to  statement-  made  by  various 
witnesses  for  the  shippers.  Mr.  Wettling  gav<  an  estimate 
that  if  the  railroad-  were  able  to  pay  wages  comparable  r 
those  paid  for  similar  labor  in  other  work  they  would  save 
527,000.000  a  month.  Some  exhibits  wen  also  introduced 
in  reply  to  the  assertion  by  the  Pullman  Company  that  the 
surcharge  was  keeping  people  from  traveling.  One  of  these 
showed  that  although  the  surcharge  hi  ently  been  in 

in  Georgia  the  number  of  Pullmai.  m  the 

Central    of    Georgia    was    less    in    January.    1922.    than    in 
January,   1921,  when  the  surcharge  was  in  effect. 


The  Railway  and  Locomotive 

Historical  Society 

LESS  i  n ,vx  100  years  ago  the  first  locomotive  was  placed 
in  operation  in  this  country.  The  development  of  the 
railroads  which  followed  brought  about  such  rapid 
pr<  gress  that  in  half  a  century  the  continent  was  settled  from 
■  hi  \tlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  girdled  with  a  network 
of  steel  which  so  hastened  its  industrial  development 
thai  within  the  short  span  of  a  century  tin  American 
republic  rivaled  in  wealth  and  power  the  leading  countries 
of  the  old  world.     This  is  but  om  the   influence 

of  the  railroads  upon  the  progress  of  this  nation      Tin  com 
plete  story,  if  it  could  be  told,  would  be  more  thrilling  than 
fiction,  of  deeper   signifii  ince   than   military   campaigns   or 
battles. 

The  history  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  i-  re- 
corded only  in  fragment-.  There  is  no  record  of  many  of  the 
important  details  of  the  early  development  and  as  tin 
on  the  present  knowledge  will  be  lost  unless  carefully  pre- 
served.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  country  will  be  found 
a  few  earnest  worker-  whose  interest  in  railroad  history 
has  led  them  to  collect  data  on  the  early  progress  of  rail 
transportation.  In  order  to  make  their  work  mare  effective, 
about  SO  persons  interested  in  early  railroad  history  have 
formed  an  organization  under  the  name  of  the  Railway  and 
I  ..I  omotive  Historical  So.  iety, 

I  he  fir-t  two  bulletins  of  the  societx  have  now  been  issued, 
and  contain  some  interesting  articles  which  can  be  judged 
from  the  following  title-:  Yesterdays  on  the  New  York 
Central;  The  Storj   of  the  New   England;   America-   Most 

FamOUS     Trains;    'The    Fall    River    I  in.     Boat     I  ram.     T'.l.h 

(  l.xks;  Some  Experimental  and  Historical  Locomotives  of 

the  Chicago  iN  Northwestern;    The  Rival  Builders,  the  last 

named   giving   many   important   particulars   oi   locomotives 

I  uilt  by  William  Ma-on  and  the   Taunton  Locomotive  Works 

Tlie  officers  of  the   Railway  and   locomotive   Historical 

Society   are:    president,   Charles    F     Fisher,    Taunton,    M 

vice-president,   Herbert   Fisher,    Taunton     M  recording 

\\     Phillips,    Taunton     Mi  onding 

R.  W.  (  arlsi  a,  l  -  anaba,  Mi.  h  .  treasurt  r    \    \ 

I  ">  nil-.    Jr  .    Iter.  a.    I  >lll" 
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Use  of  Hard  Rubber  Battery  Jars  in  Car  Lighting 

Santa  Fe  Has  Succeeded  in  Reducing  Battery  Tank  Maintenance 
to  30  Cents  a  Month  Per  Car 

By  A.  E.  Voight 
Car  Lighting  Engineer.  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 


Hard  rubber  jars  versus  lead  I 
batteries  on  electrically  lightei 
ject  at  the  present  time.       In  the  early  days  of  car 

lighting  quite  a  few  roads  used  hard  rubber  jars,  but  most  of 


i! k>  for  use  in  storage 
i  ars  is  a  popular  sub- 


Hard    Rubber    Battery    Tank    and    Rubber    Cover.      Bottom 
Rests  Are  Molded  as  a  Part  of  the  Tank 

them  abandoned  their  use  because  of  the  heavy  breakages 
they  experienced.  The  Santa  Fe  was  the  only  large  road 
that  continued  their  use  and  went  into  the  subject  of  over- 
coming the  troubles  that  were  originally  experienced;   this 


1 

The  Side  of  the  Crate  Is   Protected  by  a  Long  Wood   Strip 
Instead  of  the  Usual  Porcelain  Cleats 

resulted  in  the  making  of  the  jar  shown  in  one  of  the  illus- 
trations. 

No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  was  experienced 
by  some  roads  was  due  to  their  using  plates  that  buckled  and 
grew,  thus  breaking  the  rubber  jars.     This  trouble  has  been 


reduced  considerably  by  more  modern  equipments  which  pro- 
tect the  batteries  from  excessive  overcharges.  If  a  battery  is 
not  subjected  to  overcharge  the  plates  will  not  grow  much. 

The  assembly  of  jars  in  the  crate  was  found  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor,  the  best  results  being  obtained  where  the  jar 
fits  snugly  so  as  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the  mechanical 
strength  of  the  crate.  To  accomplish  this  all  space  around 
the  jar  is  taken  up  with  thin  wood  blocks. 

The  location  of  side  buffers  on  crates  is  of  importance. 
We  found  it  good  practice  to  use  a  wood  strip  the  full  length 
of  the  crate  instead  of  the  short  porcelain  that  was  first  used, 
as  our  experience  showed  that  in  cases  of  accidents  or  emer- 
gency stops  the  buffer  would  sometimes  be  driven  through 
the  crate,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  a  jar.     The  crate  is  made 


Lead    Antimony    Cover   for   Use   With    Rubber   Jar. 
Contains  Plastic   Sealing  Compound 


Groove 


of  yellow  pine  and  dipped  in  hot  paraffine  before  and  after 
assembling.  The  advantages  of  the  rubber  jar  over  the  lead 
tank  are  as  follows : 

Lower  first  cost. 

Freedom  from  grounds. 

Freedom  from  leaks  caused  by  chemical  or  electrolytic 
action. 

Lower  maintenance  cost. 

Experienced  lead  burner  not  required  at  all  terminals  to 
repair  leaks. 

In  support  of  our  statement  of  lower  maintenance  cost  it 
may  be  stated  that  we  have  about  1,250  sets  of  16  cells  of 
batteries  in  service  and  our  average  jar  costs  per  car  per 
month  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: 


usiness 

Pmr 

kers.  Conches 

Diners  &  Cafe 

Cars 

Chairs 

&  Comp.  Cars 

Observation 

' 

$0  34 

$0.30 

$0  41 

$0.34 

All  of  our  diners  and  some  of  our  business  cars  and  cafe- 
observation  cars  are  equipped  with  ,>2  cells  of  batteries.  The 
above  figures  are  about  double  what  they  were  in  1917,  as 
both  the  material  and  breakages  went  up  during  the  war 
period.  However,  the  figures  show  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  replace  one  jar  out  of  a  set  of  16  in  13  months. 

Another  factor  in  cost  that  is  done  awav  with  by  the  use 
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of  the  rubber  jar  is  the  side  and  end  rubber  liners  and  plate 
supports,  together  with  extra  amount  of  labor  and  equipment 
that  is  necessary  to  assemble  them. 

The  largest  item  of  expense  of  upkeep  experienced  with 
lead  tanks  is  due  to  leaks  caused  by  electroiyt.c  corrosion 
If  each  lead  tank  could  be  perfectly  insulated  from  the  other 
tanks  and  trom  the  ground  this  corrosion  could  be  prevented 
It  is,  however,  practically  impossible  to  prevent  grounds  be- 
tween tanks  and  the  batten-  box.  The  wooden  trays  will  be- 
come acid  soaked  and  the  porcelain  skids  will  become  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  acid  soaked  dust,  and  thus  a  path  for 
current  frcm  the  tank  to  the  ground  is  produced  When 
two  such  grounds  exist  in  the  same  batterv,  even  though  of 
comparatively  high  resistance,  a  small  amount  of  current 
wil  How  and  any  small  amount  of  current  flowing  from  one 
tank  to  another  will  start  electrolytic  corrosion,  which  will  pit 
the  lead  tank  and  cause  it  to  leak.  The  thin  rubber  liners 
used  in  the  lead  tanks  between  die  plates  and  the  tank  are 
another  source  of  trouble.  The  constant  rubbin-  of  the 
plates  against  the  liners  will  eventuallv  puncture  the  liners 
and  thus  permit  the  plates  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lead 
tank.  This  causes  internal  short  circuits,  shortening  the  life 
oi  the  plates  and  involving  considerable  expense  for  renewing 
the  hard  rubber  liners.  ° 

In  sealing  our  jars  we  first  convex  our  covers  so  as  to  make 
the  vent  plug  the  high  point.  This  prevents  dirt  and  foreign 
matter  frcm  being  washed  into  the  jar.  We  use  a  form  "H" 
soft  rubber  bushing  of  good  quality  in  the  cover  around  the 
terminal  post. 

•  lushing  serves  both  as  a  seal  and  as  a  buffer    which 

protects  the  jar  and  the  sealing  compound  which  holds  the 

r  in  place. 

A  lead   antimony  cover  has  recently-  been  placed  on  the 

market  for  use  with  the  hard  rubber  jars,  which  has  a  double 

in   which   plastic  sealing  compound   is  placed-   thi= 

n-ults  in  the  jar  l)cing  automatically  sealed  when  the 'cover 

*  put  in  place.     This  lead  cover  also  protects  the  top  of  the 

in r,  where  most  of  the  breakage  occurs. 
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pole  piece  to  the  permanent  magnet.     All  this  apparatus  i 
thoroughly  waterproofed.  V 

The  collector  coil  on  the  locomotive  passes  at  from  4  ir 
to  6  in.  above  the  roadway  apparatus.  This  collector  coil  i 
IfK  ■  ,i l0£ed„clrcuLit  (energized  by  a  battery  consistin 
of  a  single  dry  cell)  which  controls  the  Finnigan  automatic 
air  valve  shown  at  the  top  of  the  drawing.  The  inductiv, 
'  1MB  M  this  circuit,  shown  at  the  right  of  the  draw-in* 
>s  adjustable,  and  i:s  function  is  to  determine  at  what  speec 
the  tra.n  may  pass  a  control  point  without  an  application  o 
the  brakes. 

The  track  apparatus  is,  of  course,  located  full  braking  dis- 


Finnigan's  Automatic  Train  Control 

GP    I  ennican,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  made  ex- 
rimentson  the  Interborougfa  Rapid  Transit 
■-k  City  in  1910  and  1911,  and  later 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

md  Philadelphia,  is  still  in  the  signaling  field,  and  his 

ntrol  apparatus,  which  was  the  first  tl,  ,„,. 
or   the  roadway,  is  well  known 
'"  mar,v  v'-'n:i1  <»S  He  has  ,„,  installation  in 

1,1  ,;m'-'  but  he  1,  ua  with  .,  drawing 

■      the  essentia]  electrical  principles  of  hi 
tern.      I 

n  the  roadway,  when  uninfiuenced 

is  counterai  I 

d  when  ii: 

vented       I 

fixed    in    a 

d  with 

I  he 

nding 

the  Mid  of  i 

■ 

amis  .,  lam 
upward,  tb,-  t,,,,  ,,f  tl,. 

than  the  to,,-  of  the  running 
d  b) 

n  an  im  lined  position,  .  lamps  the 


Finnigan   Automatic   Train   Control 

tecS  tG  thC  rear  °f  thC  CntnlnCe  °f  "*  SeCti0D  t0  be  Pro" 
suming  a  train  approaching  a  control  point  when  the 
Y      '  nmg  *e  roadway  magnet  at  this  point  is 

closed  (section  ahead  clear),  the  current  in  the  electromagnet 
diverts  the  lines  of  force  of  the  permanent  magnet  so  that 
they  do  not  affect  the  engine  coil  (at  any  S] 

With  the  governing  track  relay  opened  (section  ahead  oc- 
cupied by  a  train)  the  tlux  of  the  permanent  magnet  acting 
on  thc  tn-i:  Hector  coil  affects  the  engine  circuit 

cordance  with  three  elements:  (1)  The  speed  of  the  train 
or  below  a  predetermined  rate).  (2)  the  numU-r  of 
urns  Oi  wire  in  the  collector  coil,  and  (,>)  the  volume  of  the 
lines  of  force  from  the  permanent  magnet  cut  by  the  enrine- 
carned  coil. 

Assume  that  trains  are  not  to  be  Stopped  unless  moving  at 
5   miles  an  hour  or  faster;  that  at  that  speed  the  train 

Its,  an  I  that  the  engine  battery  has  a  potential 
of  1    ,  volts;  the  K  M  ]•'  generated  in  the  train  circuit  by 

the  passage  ol   the  train  then  will  cause  the  I  att 
and  the  air  valve  will  fun 

hour  the  E  M  1 
will  be  insufficient  to  affect  ti 

AUi\  no  brak, 

!l"  :,n  ""  !  take  place  with 

out  requiring  the  movement  of  am-  part,  ng  or 

ntact 


•■  are  the  mbject 

'  ■     and  .mi  which 

■ '  ><  that  $1  2S  has 

lit   case   fmm   the   Pennsylvania 

•     Brooklyn 

n   m    Manhattan.  .,  distance  of  pcrha| 

:'  40 


Nothing  Very  New  About  the  Plumb  Plan 

Only  Another  Variation  of  a  Delusion  Which  Has  Wrought 
Havoc  Many  Times  in  the  Past 

By  Charles  Frederick  Carter 
Author  of  "When  Railroads  Were  New,"  "Big  Railroading,"  Etc. 


Yes,  the  Plumb   plan  has  a  past;  such   a  large  and 
lurid  past  that  railroad  men,  having  due  care  for  their 
reputations,  should  think  twice  before  recognizing  it 
in  public. 

Glenn  E.  Plumb,  general  counsel  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees of  America,  you  remember,  has  claimed  to  be  the 
originator  cf  a  "plan"  by  which  the  government,  meaning 
the  representatives  whom  you  elected  by  ycur  votes,  is  to  buy 
the  railroads  frcm  their  present  owners  and  hand  them  to  the 
men  who  work  en  the  railroads  to  have  and  to  hold  till 
death  or  the  divorce  court  do  them  part,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  It  will  cost  only  twenty  billions,  more  or  less.  Who 
pays  it?  Why,  the  public.  Who's  the  public?  Let's  see: 
In  July,  1919,  there  were  1,894,287  names  on  the  railroad 
payroll.  The  average  family  is  4.5  persons,  so  these  railroad 
men  represent  approximately  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  will  have  to  pay  a  pretty  sizeable* 
share  of  that  twenty  billion  dollars  themselves. 

Look  Before  You  Leap 

That  will  be  easy,  say  you?  The  railroad  men,  being  the 
owners  of  the  ioads,  will  allow  themselves  generous  salaries. 
They  will  merely  take  money  out  of  their  left  trousers  pocket 
and  transfer  it  to  their  right  vest  pocket.  The  only  difficulty 
about  such  a  financial  transaction  is  that  it  doesn't  work; 
the  change  is  pretty  sure  to  slip  between  your  fingers  in 
transit.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  look  before 
you  leap,  lest  in  getting  out  of  the  frying  pan  you  land  in  the 
fire,  suppose  we  give  this  Plumb  plan  the  once  over. 

In  the  first  place,  it  isn't  Plumb's  plan  at  all.  Glenn 
simply  kidrapped  it  in  France  and  contrived  somehow  to 
smuggle  it  past  the  immigration  authorities.  He  has  dolled 
it  up  in  mellifluous  verbiage,  to  be  sure,  and  has  put  a  new 
gore  in  the  skirt  and  tacked  a  flounce  around  the  bottom,  pro- 
viding that  the  government,  meaning  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  railroad  men,  and  the  public,  including  a  large 
proportion  cf  raihead  men,  are  to  have  an  eciual  voice  with 
the  railroad  men  who  own  the  roads  in  their  management. 
These  at'.emp:s  at  disguise  do  not  alter  the  essence  of  the 
proposal  in  the  slightest  degree.  Any  one  who  cares  to  take 
the  trouble  can  find  the  so-called  "Plumb  plan"  photo- 
graphed, finger-printed,  bertilloned  and  pedigreed  in  the 
rogues'  gallery  of  history. 

"Plumb  plan's"  maiden  name  was  "syndicalism,"  which 
is  the  French  adaptation  of  socialism,  which,  in  its  modern 
form,  was  made  in  Germany.  The  socialist  idea  is  for  the 
state  to  own  everything,  including  the  people  who  constitute 
it;  the  syndic;' 1  st  scheme  is  to  use  the  slate  as  an  instru- 
mentality through  v\hich  to  take  possession  of  all  property 
and  hand  it  over  to  the  workmen  employed  thereon,  the  men 
in  each  particular  factory  to  have  all  they  can  make  out  of 
it  without  the  formality  of  paying  rent  to  the  owners.  It's 
a  beautiful  idea  frcm  the  point  of  view  of  the  employee  who 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain;  but  will  it  work? 

Well,  let's  see  what  history  has  to  say  on  this  point. 

Seventy-four  )ears  ago  there  was  another  revolution  in 
France.  The  people  had  been  fascinated  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  glib-tongued  persons  with  a  passionate  an- 
tipathy to  work  who  assured  their  dupes  that  all  they  had  to 


do  was  to  kill  everyone  they  caught  with  a  clean  collar  on. 
after  which  they  would  be  free  to  set  up  a  "Dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat."  Ycu  probably  are  fed  up  on  this  line  of 
talk,  somewhat  more  than  enough  of  which  has  been  heard 
in  these  United  States.  But,  any  way,  those  Frenchmen 
overthrew  the  government  and  for  the  time  being  "The  Pro- 
letariat," as  Lenine  calls  people  who  do  manual  labor,  found 
themselves  in  control  of  the  nation's  destinies. 

The  profess;onal  agitators  had  attempted  to  convert  the 
people  to  socialism;  but  those  Frenchmen  were  clever  enough 
to  understand  that  state  socialism  meant  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  state  slavery,  and  slavery  in  any  form  did  not  ap- 
peal to  them.     So  they  hit  upon  a  new  solution. 

Plumb  Plan  in  France  in  1848 

Louis  Blanc,  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  government 
of  1848,  believed,  or  pretended  that  he  believed,  that  all 
wealth  was  produced  solely  by  manual  labor,  a  theory  vocif- 
erously asseverated  in  America  in  1920.  Therefore,  every- 
thing belonged  to  labor,  not  to  the  state.  They  would  take 
possession  of  their  own.  The  factories  would  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  employees  who  would  have  all  they  could 
make.  The  miners  were  to  own  and  operate  the  mines  and 
put  the  proceeds  in  their  own  jeans;  the  railroad  men  were  to 
own  and  operate  the  railroads  as  their  very  own,  precisely  as 
Friend  Glenn  would  have  the  railroad  men  of  America  do. 
Every  detail  of  it  was  worked  out  in  France  before  Glenn 
was  born.  Capital  was  to  be  totally  abolished,  for  according 
to  the  syndicalist  idea,  as  well  as  according  to  socialist  doc- 
trine, it  had  no  right  to  exist. 

Being  a  man  of  influence  Blanc  had  ample  power  to  give 
practical  shape  to  his  theories.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  establish  the  principle  of  syndicalism,  or  Plumb 
planism,  as  it  is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  law. 
This  was  clone  by  the  decree  of  February  25,  1848,  which 
was  as  follows: 

"The  provisional  government  of  the  French  Republic  binds 
itself  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  workmen  by  means  of 
work.  It  binds  itself  to  guarantee  work  to  every  citizen.  It 
recognizes  the  right  of  workmen  to  unite  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  toil." 

The  next  day  another  decree  completing  the  Plumb  plan 
was  promulgated  as  follows: 

"The  provisional  government  of  the  French  Republic  de- 
crees the  immediate  establishment  of  national  workshops. 
The  minister  of  public  works  is  charged  with  the  execution 
of  this  decree." 

Tried  Out  Under  Ideal  Conditions 

Now  take  particular  notice  that  this  syndicalist  (Plumb 
plan)  experiment  was  tried  out  under  ideal  conditions. 
Everything  was  in  its  favor.  If  it  did  not  work  failure  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  untoward  circumstances,  but  to  in- 
herently wrong  principles.  You  need  not  take  my  word  for 
the  results  of  this  great  experiment.  Just  get  down  your 
French  histories,  or  go  to  the  nearest  public  library  and  check 
up  my  statements. 

"Ateliers  Naticnaux,"  which  is  as  near  as  a  Frenchman 
can  come  to  saying  "national  workshops,"  were  opened  at 
once.     The  luckv  workmen   who  found  themselves  men  of 
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■■.  over  night,  hustled  out  and  obtained  certificates  that 

they  were  inhabitants  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  which 

they   presented  to  the   mayor,   who  thereupon   gave  them   an 

order  for  admission  to  a  workshop.     If  the  applicant  was 

.1    mil  employed  bj   the  workshop  he  immediately  re- 

;    hi  order  for  4n  cents  for  his  day's  subsistence;  if  he 

■!  he  received  only  30  cents.    This,  naturally,  made 

him  feel  pretty  small,  after  having  done  his  share  to  abolish 

capital.     From   such    incidents  originated   an    Americanism 

much  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago — to  "Look  like  thirty  cents. 

N'ine  and   a   half  hours  were  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

["hose  untutored   peasants  could   hardly  be  expected   to  be 

sufficiently  advanced  to  put  the  six-hour  day,  five-day  week 

it  the  first  crack  out  of  the  box.    However,  the 

working    '"Mir-    were   merely   nominal:    actually   they    wi 

Hair.      Naturally  this  made  a   hit.     Men 
rushed  ill   quarters,   so  that  by  June,   184s.   the 

:  \  ttionaux  had  enrolled  125,000  workmen. 

An  Impossible  Plan 
It   would     ie   as    needless   as   wearisome   to   take   up   all 
•   this  grand  experiment.     Let  a  single  example 
suffice.     The  tailor  shops  started  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able circumstances.    The  Hotel  Clichy,  a  debtors'  prison,  was 
onverted  into  a  work-hop  at  government  expense  and  turned 
over  to  the  workmen  free  of  charge;  that  is  to  say,  they  got 
their  capital  for  nothing.     Next,  they  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment   an    order    for    25,000    uniforms    for    the    National 
In   other  words,  they  not  only  obtained  capital    for 
nothing,  but  they  did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  business  ability 
to  seek  and  to  find  a  market  for  their  product.     Finally,  they 
obtained   free  of  charge   from  the  government  a  supply  of 
loth,  that  is,  their  raw  material,  so  they  did  not  need  credit. 
Could  anything  more  ideal  be  imagined?     Those  Israelites 
who  were  fid  with  manna  from  heaven  had  nothing  on  those 
'.men    in    '48,   did    they?      And,   naturally,   those 
tailors   got   rich   quick   and    retired   to  a   Country   where  capital 

-till  had  a  few  rights,  didn't  they? 

Not  so  you  could  notice  it.  the)  didn't.     Let  me  tell  you 

what  happened       I  he  ordinary  contract  price  paid  tinder  the 

old  ,|.-  -  fore  the  workmen  had  been  emancipated 

from  the  despotism  of  capital  was   11    francs  a  suit.     The 

workmen     in     the     Atelier-     N.itionaux.     with     no    overhead 

i    icpenses  of  an)    kind  to  eat  into  their  receipts, 

I  tin    same  price  as  their  former  masters  who  had  to 

pay  wages,  rent,  interest  and  all  the  rest  of  it  and  still  make 

nt    if    the)     could.      Furthermore,    the    workmen    in    the 

re,  eived  a   subsist  a<  i     illowam  e  of    10 

da)      When  the  job  was  done  they  were  to  divide  the 

profits  exactl)  as  Friend  Glenn  proposes  thai  American  rail 

road   men    shall   divide  net    railroad   earnings  after  they   have 

I  them  as   >  free  gifl  from  the  government  and  have 

:  themselves  to  all  the  wages  the)  want.      I  hi 

observe  v  hat  happened  : 

squared      Eleven  francs  per  suit  for 

n,    to  so  miii  h.     Subsisteni  e  mone)   al    10 

iad  to  be  dedui  I       b  Jam  e  was  to  be 

B  loSS,  not 

mone)   had  been  paid  out  equal  to  rather  mon- 
th, hi  16  fr.mi-    i   -nit.  instead  of  the  II   trams  the  former 

oid   out    of   win,  h    the)    paid 

to  their  workmen  instead  of 

<  I  he  national  work- 

i  e\p.  rim.  nt      I  he  wealth)  idler  we 

have  produi  ed  a  indred 

.  himself,  the  pauper  idler 

ll 

\  until   thi  was 

t)    thou 


sand    lives    wen-   sacrificed.      There  you    have   the   story   of 
-  experience  with  syndicalism,  alias  the  Plumb  plan. 
ity-four  years  ago.      What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Another  Experiment 

To  clinch  the  moral  listen  to  this  tale  of  a  private  experi- 
ment with  the  Plumb  plan  which  was  also  staged  in  France. 
The  story  is  summarized  from  an  account  by  Thiers,  the 
famous  historian.  The  owner  of  a  great  engine  factory  lent 
the  work-  to  his  men  .md  agreed  to  buy  their  output  at  17 
per  cent  above  cost.  The  men  were  to  manage  the  works 
themselves  That  is  they  took  over  a  going  concern  with  a 
certain  market  and  a  certain  profit.      Pretty  soft,  eh? 

Well,  note  what  happened.  The  first  thing  those  men  did 
was  to  increase  wages  for  the  poorer  paid  workers  and  lower 

the   wages   of  the  better   paid   one-,   a-   tile    railroad   reformers 
WOUld  have  us'do.      There  ha-  been  a    lot   -aid  about  the  OUt- 
..-   salaries  paid  railroad  officer-  know.     Also 

a  lot  more  about  the  "aristocrats  of  labor."  meaning  the  en- 
ginemen,  In  fact,  every  detail,  under  which  it  was  tried 
out,  is  matched  in  the  pages  of  history. 

I  In  result  of  these  reform-  was  a  daily  tumult  in  the  shop. 
I  lie  men  took  a  holiday  whenever  they  felt  like  it,  and  they 
were  \er\  direful  not  to  over-exert  themselves  when  they  did 
honor  the  plant  with  their  presence.  But  those  were  ignor- 
ant foreigners,  you  say?  My  friend,  there  is  just  one  thing 
•in  this  world  of  eternal  change  which  never  changes,  and 
that  is  human  nature.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  it  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be.    Lei  us  resume  Thiers'  narrative. 

I  In  workmen  elected  their  foremen  as  they  now  do  in 
Russia,  with  the  result  that  they  were  changed  two  or  three 
times  ever)  fortnight.  Under  their  old  employer  the  payroll 
aggregated  367,000  francs  in  three  months;  under  the  new 
dispensation  it  was  onl)  197,000  francs  for  the  same  period, 
1 1 1 . 1  the  rates  were  much  higher,  at  that  Furthermore,  all 
the  good  workmen  had  left;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  the  association  of  workmen  was  bankrupt,  the  ex- 
periment was  an  utter  failure,  and  the  capitalist  owner,  who 
liad  been  -o  blithesome!)  condemned  as  a  worthless 
cence  on  the  body  politic  resumed  control  and  the  workmen. 
such  a-  were  left,  were  humbly  grateful  for  a  chance  to  be- 
"wage  -lave-"  again. 

Capital  Replaced  by  Poverty 
If  these   French   experiments  standing   alone   are   not   suffi- 

i  ientl)  convincing,  let  me  remind  \ou  of  Gladstone's  - 
Irish  land  acts  which  took  rights  valued  at  $30,000,000  from 
I. md  owner-  and  gave  them  to  tenant-      Thi-  was  syndical- 
ism, thai  is,  Plumb  planism,  applied  to  the  land,  for  it  nx>k 
propert)    from   capitalists     thai    is,   tin-   land   owners 

'li.it  properh  to  the  workers.  If  the  -\  inlicali.sts  and 
the  socialists  and  the  Plumb  pianists  are  right,  then  Ireland 
ought   to   have   been    richer   a-   a    result   of   tin-  op  : 

VVell,  it  wasn't.  In  the  thirty  years  following  the  (".lad 
-inn,    l.iii.i    icts,  1  i  migrated,  the  population 

decreased  b)  1,000,000  and  the  countr)  wa-  poorer  than  be 
fore     Gladstone  had  made  the  rii  li  pi>or  all  right  enough, 

ding  to  formula;  but  lie  had  also  made  the  |«x>r  still 
poorer  He  had  destroyed  credit  and  security  and  frightened 
i  apital   out  of    Ireland       Capital    Was   repined   In"   pOVeTt 

capital  no  longer  competed  for  labor 
Such  incidents  are  b)   no  mean-  exceptional,      lb, 

•  Ire. in     tale    of    delusion,    failure    and    mi-en     h.i-    been    re 

I  many,  main   time-  m  Europe,  in  the  United  S 

in  South  America  and  elsewhere  from  the  dawn  of  histOT)    to 

,|.,i.       Wherever  socialism   or   syndicalism,   which   are   but 

ill  isej    f"i    tile    Plumb    plan,    ha-    been    tried    the    end    has    in- 

fallibl)  been  disaster 

•aIi. it  do  Mm  think  of  syndicalism,  otherwise  known 
Plumh  I'l 


Observations  of  a  Transcontinental  Traveler 

Some  of  the  Things  on  Which  the  Public  Judges  the 
Roads— Their  Effect  on  Traffic 


By  William  S.  Wollner 


AiRir  ot'  18,000  miles  over  -even  of  the  country's  most 
important  railway  systems  gives  the  observing  traveler 
an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  the  attitude 
of  the  traveling  public  and  railroad  employees  toward  the 
national  rail  transportation  problem  that  unfortunately  few 
railroad  executive  officers  are  able  to  secure  at  first  hand. 
As  a  matter  of  choice,  or  because  their  work  requires  it, 
general  officers,  and  even  the  more  important  division  and 
subordinate  officers  on  some  roads,  travel  in  business  cars 
isolated  from  contact  with  their  roads'  patrons,  unable  to 
learn,  or  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  service  their  roads 
are  rendering  to  the  very  people  who  furnish  the  revenue 
that  makes  the  road's  operation  possible. 

It  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  the  public  judges 
the  roads  through  its  most  intimate  contact  with  them  (as 
passengers),  it  is  this  same  public  that  in  the  final  analysis 
will  determine  whether  the  roads  are  to  continue  under  the 
present  form  of  management  and  control  or  whether  some 
other  method  of  operation  shall  be  experimented  with.  It 
is  also  this  same  public  which,  as  individuals,  pays  the 
country's  freight  bills  as  shippers,  consignees,  or  consumers. 

.Winning  that  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  competitive 
tonnage  is  secured  through  "good  will,"  is  there  any  better 
way  in  which  to  impress  a  prospective  shipper  with  the  road's 
efficiency  than  when  he  is  a  passenger?  The  things  that  were 
observed  on  this  8,000-mile  trip  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
least  some  managers  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  com- 
fortable, courteous  passenger  service  as  a  feeder  of  freight 
tonnage,  or  that  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  in 
which  their  passenger  service  is  being  handled. 

Are  10,000  Tons  Annually  Worth  Going  After? 

Nearly  3,000  miles  of  the  trip  which  these  notes  cover 
were  made  in  company  with  a  man  who  is  the  head  of  a 
firm  that  ships  between  5,000  and  10,000  tons  of  freight  by 
rail  annually  and  who  is  prominently  connected  with  other 
enterprises  whose  combined  tonnage  greatly  exceeds  this  fig- 
ure.  1"  iddition,  he  is  a  leader  in  community  affairs  and 
i  large  owner  of  railroad  securities.  In  view  of  his  status  as 
a  shipper,  security  owner  and  community  leader,  this  man's 
reaction  to  the  treatment  he  received  as  a. passenger  is  of 
especial  interest.  As  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a 
young  daughter,  he  required  the  use  of  a  drawing  room  and 
an  additional  section.  Hi'  was  unable  to  secure  these  accom- 
modations on  the  best  train  between  the  starting  point  of  his 
trip  and  its  destination  although  he  allowed  a  few  days 
choice  in  the  date  of  starting.  As  a  consequence  he  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  on  the  next  best  train,  which  his  family 
referred  to  as  "limited  in  name  only." 

This  train  leaves  its  initial  station  at  6:30  p.  m.,  but  when 
during  the  first  night's  unsuccessful  effort  to  sleep  upon  a 
mattress  with  a  lump  in  its  center  the  lady  of  the  party  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  drink  of  water,  she  found  that  the 
reservoir  was  empty.  The  drawing  room  was  also  devoid 
of  towels  and  it  seemed  impossible  during  the  trip  to  get  the 
porter  to  keep  the  room  supplied.  The  party  had  been  gen- 
erously supplied  by  friends  with  tropical  fruits  and  other 
things  that  required  being  kept  on  ice  for  their  proper  care 
but  neither  the  dining  car  nor  train  crew  could  advise  how 
this  could  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  far- 
seeing  management  would  permit  as  important  a  patron  and 


a-  influential  a  citizen  to  gain  the  opinion  of  the  operation 
of  its  property  that  this  man  gained,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
assumed  that  it  has  no  knowdedge  of  travel  conditions  on 
this  particular  train. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  unstated  the  fact  that  pas- 
sengers are  receiving  far  better  service  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  An  outstanding  improvement  is  that  trains  run  on 
schedule  and  the  annoying  delays  of  the  past  no  longer  are 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Ticket  Sellers  Not  Salesmen 

Do  railroad  managers  expect  their  ticket  sellers  to  be 
salesmen  in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term  or  do 
they  reserve  this  function  for  "passenger  agents?"  A  man 
who  found  that  he  must  make  a  hurried  trip  to  a  destination 
several  thousand  miles  distant  called  at  a  consolidated  ticket 
office  to  purchase  his  ticket.  The  purpose  of  his  trip  required 
that  he  visit  certain  cities  en  route  but  he  found  that  the 
ticket  seller  was  unable  to  tell  him  how  to  arrange  his  trip 
so  as  to  include  these  cities.  He  consulted  other  ticket  sellers 
with  no  better  success  and  then  informed  the  writer  of  his 
predicament.  The  writer  telephoned  to  the  passenger  agent 
of  a  road  over  which  a  portion  of  the  trip  must  be  made  and 
a  traveling  agent  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  prospec- 
tive passenger's  office  who  furnished  him  with  all  the  in- 
formation he  required. 

This  prospective  passenger  was  a  man  who  had  held  im- 
portant positions  in  the  engineering  department  of  railroads 
for  years,  but  he  did  not  know  that  railroads  provided  this 
service  for  prospective  passengers.  Subsequent  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  travelers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
services  that  city,  district  and  traveling  passenger  agents  are 
prepared  to  render  them. 

Upon  arrival  in  Chicago  early  one  Sunday  morning  the 
writer  found  that  the  completion  of  his  business  there  would 
permit  of  his  leaving  for  home  the  following  evening.  Hav- 
ing planned  to  travel  over  a  system  favorably  known  for  its 
treatment  of  passengers,  he  telephoned  to  its  depot  office  to 
reserve  space.  He  was  informed  that  no  reservation  could  be 
made  nor  could  he  even  learn  if  accommodations  were  avail- 
able, as  all  charts  were  in  the  consolidated  ticket  office  and 
the  consolidated  office  was  of  course  closed  on  Sunday.  Later 
investigation  proved  this  ticket  seller's  statement  true  and  that 
no  reservations  can  be  made  on  Sunday  for  a  later  date  over 
this  particular  road. 

Calling  the  following  morning  upon  the  ticket  seller  for 
this  road  in  the  consolidated  office  he  obligingly  showed  the 
writer  his  charts,  explaining  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
whether  some  of  the  space  that  was  assigned  to  other  offices 
would  be  used,  although  these  offices  had  not  reported  its 
sale.  He  said  that  if  the  writer  would  return  late  in  the 
afternoon  he  would  endeavor  to  learn  if  the  space  were  avail- 
able. Upon  being  informed  that  arrangements  for  the  trip 
must  be  completed  before  noon  and  that  the  traveler  would 
therefore  have  to  travel  over  another  route,  the  ticket  seller 
turned  away  from  the  prospective  passenger  without  comment 
and  replaced  the  chart  in  its  pigeon-hole.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  writer  posed  as  a  "pay"  passenger  and 
the  ticket  he  wished  to  purchase  would  have  cost  nearly  a 
hundred  dollars. 

Later,  when  the  writer  applied  at  the  depot  ticket  office  of 
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the  same  company  to  leani  if  he  could  secure  accommodations 
on  a  train  leaving  at  10:30  p.  m.  he  showed  the  ticket  seller 
the  pass  on  which  he  intended  to  travel  and  was  informed 
that  the  rules  of  the  company  prohibited  the  reservation  of 
space  until  one  hour  before  the  time  the  train  was  scheduled 
to  leave.  Hie  trip  that  was  to  be  taken  over  this  particular 
road  was  over  3,000  miles  in  length  and  while  the  necessity 
for  this  rule  is  understood,  it  seems  unfair  to  expect  a  busy 
railroad  man  to  wait  until  9:30  at  night  to  learn  whether  he 
will  be  able  to*6:art  on  a  Ion?  trip  of  this  kind.  Incidentally, 
if  this  treatment  were  accorded  a  man  in  a  position  to  route 
traffic  from  a  connecting  road  it  might  lead  to  a  discrimina- 
tion against  the  road  according  this  treatment. 

Dining  Car  Service 

The  railroads  could  engender  a  kindlier  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  by  giving  a  more  popular  service 
in  din  1.  incidentally,  they  would  find  this  type  of 

service  financially  more  profitable.  It  seems  almost  ridiculous 
to  attempt  to  give  a  service  on  a  par  with  the  highest  grade 
hotels  on  a  train  carrying  two  standard  Pullmans,  four  or 
i-iurist  cars  and  several  day  coaches.  It  is  certain  that 
the  majority  of  people  who  travel  in  tourist  cars  and  long 
distances  In  chair  cars  are  not  accustomed  to  the  class  of 
service  given  in  the  diner  and  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
that  must  be  charged  when  such  a  sen-ice  is  attempted. 

Some  of  the  roads  are  trying  to  popularize  their  dining- 
car  service  by  serving  "plate  meals,"  but  the  prices  placed  on 
these  meals  are  too  high  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  tourist  car 
and  chair  car  traveler,  and  on  some  roads  at  least  the  proper 
equipment  is  not  provided  for  efficient  service.  An  outstand- 
ing exception  to  this  criticism  of  dining  car  service  is  that  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  whose  seventy- five  cent  commercial 
traveler's  club  luncheon  offers  the  opportunity   for  a 

lire  an  entire  meal  at  this  price.     Food  and  service  have 
been   i  ;  rovided    for  this  excellent   luncheon.     The 

dollar  and  a  quarter  dinner  served  on  this  road,  insofar  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  has  its  equal  in  no  other  dining  car  in  the 
1'nitcd  States. 

n,  wholesome  meals  served  in  the  simplest  possible 
fashion  will  not  only  attract  diners  from  the  tourist  and 
diair  cars,  I  ut  will  prove  pleasing  to  Pullman  passengers  also 
and  will  prove  financially  profitable  and  a  big  drawin 
for  the  road  tl  at  undertakes  to  experiment  in  this  direction. 
Such  a  -<  r\  i<  ■  should,  of  course,  not  be  attempted  on  de  luxe 
trains  carrying  only  standard  Pullman 
nit  nt. 

Morale 
I  In-  trip  whic  li  these  notes  cover  was  made  dui 
two  weeks  of  S<  pi'  mto  i  and  thi   fii  I  two  wei  I 

or    before    th  n    t lie  i r    strike 

ultimatum 

the  roads  on  which  lie  travel*  cl  it   I.  while  a 

train  was  travelii 

following    it    thrc  ugh    the    bli  Malic     1,1. »  I. 

territory,  the-  rear  brake  man  •■■■  -unking  roc  m  ot   the 

1   Pullman  fn  m  the  rear  of  the  tram  with  I 
,  oil ar    and  bile    the    tram    ,  on 

dui  '  ■    in  a  i  hair  in  the 

i  ,|  train  I-  fl  rminal  four  minute 

hmd  n-  schedule  because  tin-  fireman  did  not  look  back  to 

nd  tin-  trainman  responsible  for 
..  ral  ■  ar  1  I 
\t  the  end  ol  the  four  minute  period  the  writer 
to  the  trainman  that  he  give  the  signal  on  the  in 

which    In     did.      During    this 

b  window  but 

did  not  look  l.  -.  V-  for 

•    -  ■     ol  mind  Of   rail- 

tatement  o!  the  fact  that 


of  the  several  hundreds  of  railroad  employees  with  whom  he 
spoke,  but  one  mentioned  his  railroad  in  the  possessive  sense. 
When  a  rear  brakeman  was  questioned  as  to  the  ownership 
of  tracks  running  out  of  a  large  joint  terminal,  he  proudly 
stated,  "Oh.  yes,  we  own  our  own  tracks."  Although  the 
writer  asked  many  questions  designed  to  give  the  simple  test 
of  whether  employees  thought  of  their  jobs  and  roads  in  the 
-ive.  or  the  detached  sen>e.  this  was,  i-  stated  above, 
the  only  case  in  which  the  possessive  sense  was  used. 

Conclusion 

I  he  public  judges  the  success  of  the  present  form  of  rail- 
road operation  and  management  through  its  most  intimate 
contact  with  the  service  the  road  renders,  that  is,  as  pas- 
sengers.     Freight   service   must   be   maintained    at    its   most 

mi.  al  c Hi.  icnt  y,  but  no  road  can  afford  to  give  less  than 
perfect  passenger  service.  The  unreasoning  public  expects 
trains  to  be  awaiting  its  bidding  at  such  time  as  it  may  de- 
sire to  travel  and  to  get  it  to  its  destination  as  rapidly  and 
comfortably  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.     It  is,  cf  course,  im- 

le  to  give  the  frequent  train  service  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  fast  passenger  service  that  the  public  demands, 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  public's  opinion  of  how  railroad 
management  is  discharging  ifs  stewardship  that  passengers 
should  lie  transported  comfortably  and  conveniently  and  that 
they  should  come  in  contact  with  nothing  but  the  most 
courteous  employees 


Improved  Polyphase  Motors 

POLYPHASY    motors  poss  umber  of  new   features 

have  been  developed  by  the  Wagner  Electric  Manufac- 
turing Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Improved  ventilation 
:-  obtained  by  directing  the  ventilating  air  through  a  large 
number  of  definite  paths.  The  coils  an-  wound  in  phase 
groups  without  spliced  connections,  and  they  are  impregnated 


New  Polyphase  Mi  toi 

with  insulating  compound      Eas)  connection  to  external  .  ir 
•  mis  is  provided  b)   a  pull  boa  attached  to  the  motor  into 

which  the  motor  leads  are  brought  with  suitable  terminals 
An  unusually  large  shaft  is  provided  which  decreases  ,1,-tlcc 
tion  and  vibration,  Quiet  operation  is  obtained  by  mounting 
the  large  shaft  in  correspondingly  lair.,  bearing*,  by  arr.mg 
ing  thi  n  a  Bpiral  and  ley  clamping  the  laminations 

of  both  Stator  anil  rotor  under  enormous  pressure      Thfl  bear 
I,  mounted  in  dustproof  housings 


.ml   lii   work  out   then    own   prob 

I  coal  iiiicniii!  costs  must  come  down 

llthougtl  business  is  on   the 
upgrade,  .mil  lias  been  linci    Inly,  1920     Charlti   '■ 
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The  Western  Maryland  announces  that  its  track  repair 
work  has  been  let  to  the  Dickson  Construction  and  Repair 
Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  was  formed  recently 
to  do  similar  work  on  the  roadway  of  the  Ohio  Region  of  the 
Erie  Railroad. 

The  Van  Sweringen  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  owns 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  has  acquired  control  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western,  according  to  an  announcement  made  by  O.  P.  Van 
Sweringen  at  Cleveland  on   March  8. 

The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  its  next  meeting  on 
March  20,  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  a  further  general  discussion  of  the  paper, 
"Some  Factors  in  the  Business  of  Owning  Locomotives," 
which  was  presented  at  the  February  meeting. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  estab- 
lished a  railway  department,  with  M.  W.  Torkelson,  former 
bridge  engineer  of  the  commission,  in  charge.  The  work  of 
the  new  department  will  consist  chiefly  in  the  re-location 
of  highways,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  elimination  of 
grade  crossings  of  railroads. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  dinner  in  the  gold  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, on  Wednesday  evening,  March  IS.  The  speakers  will 
include  General  R.  C.  Marshall,  junior  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.|  and  formerly  chief  of  the  construction  division  of  the 
United  States  army:  Hon.  James  A.  Mulligan,  K.  C,  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  and  Gus  W.  Dyer,  professor  of  economics  at  Vander- 
bilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Store  Door  Delivery 

The  New  York  Railroad  Club  at  its  meeting  at  the  Engineering 
Societies'  Building  on  Friday  evening,  March  17,  will  have  a 
symposium  en  store  door  or  direct  delivery.  The  question  will 
be  discussed  from  a  variety  of  angles  by  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with   this   problem   or   have  given  it   considerable   study. 

Commission  Asks  Information  on  Power  Brakes 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  has  ordered 
a  proceed  ng  of  inquiry  and  investigation  of  the  use  of  power 
brakes,  has  addressed  an  order  to  the  -railroads  calling  for 
detailed  information  to  be  furnished  by  April  1  regarding  the 
operation,  inspection,  testing  and  maintenance  of  air  brake 
equipment,  including  statistics  regarding  accidents  resulling 
from  failure  properly  to  control  speed  of  trains  on  grades. 

Atlantic  City  Conventions  in  June 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  developing  the  programs  for 
the  June  conventions  which  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City.  Divi- 
sion V,  Mechanical,  A.  R.  A.,  will  meet  from  June  14  to  21  in- 
clusive. Division  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A.,  will  hold 
its  meeting  on  June  19,  20  and  21.  The  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  at  the  Dennis 
Hotel  on  Monday,  June  19.  The  exhibit  committee  of  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  met  at  Pittsburgh  yester- 
day afternoon  to  assign  space  to  those  who  have  already  made 
applications.  Up  to  March  1,  240  such  applications  had  been  re- 
ceived, requiring  in  the  neighborhood  of  80,000  sq.  ft.  of  space. 
A  particularly  large  number  of  machine  tool  companies  have  ap- 
plied for  space  in  Machinery  Hall,  and  all  of  the  space  in  this 
section  has  been  applied  for. 


Operating  Statistics  for  1921 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  sum- 
mary of  freight  and  passenger  service  operating  statistics  for 
Class  I  railroads  for  the  year  1921,  which  shows  for  180 
roads  a  total  of  344,343,000,000  net  ton  miles  of  revenue  and 
non-revenue  freight  as  compared  with  499,125,000,000  in  1920. 
The  average  miles  per  car  per  day  for  the  year  was  22.4 
compared  with  25.1,  the  net  ton  miles  per  car  day  389  as 
compared  with  498,  the  net  tons  per  loaded  car  27.6  as  com- 
pared with  29.3,  the  train  speed  11.5  miles  per  car  as  com- 
pared with  103,  the  locomotive  miles  per  day  49.9  as  com- 
pared with  62.5,  and  the  traffic  density,  the  net  ton  miles  per 
mile  of  road  per  day,  4,048  as  compared  with  5,280. 


The  Campaign  Against  the  Full-Crew  Law 

The  cost  of  the  full-crew  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland  since  they  took  effect  has  aggregated  $24,000,000 
and  active  efforts  are  now  going  on  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  in  these  states.  This  and  other  interesting  facts 
are  set  forth  in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  only  definite  accomplishments  in 
the  three  legislative  campaigns  thus  far  are  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Maryland  legislature  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  law ; 
and  a  similar  vote  in  New  Jersey.  The  full-crew  law  of 
Pennsylvania  was  repealed  last  year  and  that  of  Indiana 
before  that;  and  in  neither  of  these  states  has  there  been  any 
complaint  since  the  regulation  of  the  number  of  men  in  crews 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  state  railroad  commission. 


Traffic  Division— A.  R.  A. 

G.  H.  Ingalls,  New  York  City,  chairman,  announces  that  the 
general  committee  of  the  Traffic  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  has  appointed  three  standing  committees 
as  follows   (the  rirst-named,  in  each,  being  chairman): 


Containers,    Packing 


Ma 


F.  W.   Smith,  Chaii 
J.  E.  Crosland,  chai 


Wis  em  Classification  Committee. 

general  freight  agent    A.  T.  ,\   S     Pi 
endent  of   freight   protec.iun,   S.    P. 
.  uaffic  mana  cr,   A.  t  .   L. 

n,   al   Classification  Comm  ttee. 

an.  Southern  Classification  Ctmm.ttee. 


F.  C.  Mac  h". 


On    Weighing   and   Inspection    of    Freight 

A.  S.  Dodge,  superintendent,  Western  Weighing  and   li-srcctin  Bureau. 
Georce  Merki.  niana  er,   Central  Weighing  and    Inspect.on    Hureau. 
W.   R.  Shechan.  manager,  Transcontinental  W.  &   I.    Bureau. 
A.  B.  Cade,  manager    Trait  continental   Weighing  and    Inject  on    Bureau. 
I.    G.    Markev.    manager.    Southern    Weidiin:    and    In-.-'e.t.n    li.rcau. 
W.    T.    Edwards,    niaria.cr.   Trunk   Line  "Freight    Ins  ecticn    Bureau. 
O.  C.  Ransom,  chairman,  Canadian   Freight   Ass  ciat  on. 

A.  W.   Enrisht.  super  niendent  of  scales,  Pennsylvania    Railnad. 
al  supervisor   -laim  prevention,   ho  k  Island  Lines, 
ant  general  freight  agent,  A.    T.  &   S.   F. 
itendent  of  scales.  Southern  Railway. 

On   Car   Service,  Demurrage  and   Storage 

Rob't  C.  Wright,  gereral  traffic  manager,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Fred  Zimmerman,   vice-president.  C    I.  and    L. 

B.  Campbell,   vice-president,    N.    Y..   N.   H.  &  II. 

H.   E.   Pierptnt.   tr  ffc   maraver.  C,   M.   St   S.   P. 

W.   A.    Rambach,    freight   traffic  manager,   M.   P. 

G.  W.   Luce,   fre.oht   traffic  manager.  S.   P. 

A.  R.  Smith,  vice-pres-dent,  L.  &  N. 

D.    W.   Lnmislrcet.   traffic   manager,   I.   C. 

C.  T.  Airey,  vice  president  and  traffic  manager.  Central  Ga. 


Sixteen  Killed  in  Motor  Bus  at  Crossing 

Sixteen  persons  were  killed  and  nine  injured  at  Painesville, 
Ohio,  on  the  night  of  March  3,  when  a  New  York  Central  express 
train,  eastbound,  crashed  into  a  crowded  motor  bus  at  St.  Clair 
street    in    that   city.      The    railroad    company   issued   a    statement 
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that  the  crossing  watchman  was  on  duty  at  the  time  and  signaled 
the  driver  of  the  bus  with  his  lantern  to  stop.  The  flagman 
:!iat  he  began  to  give  the  bus  driver  this  warning  signal 
when  the  latter  was  still  from  3(10  to  500  feet  from  the  tracks,  and 
the  train  had  its  electric  headlight  burning  bright  and  clear ;  its 
whistle  was  sounded  twice  and  the  bell  was  ringing  automatically. 
The  driver  was  among  the  fatally  injured. 


International   Railway   Congress 

The    Ninth    Congress   of   the    International    Railway 
ciation  will  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  from    Vpril  18  to    \pril  30. 
Besides    the    meetings    of    the  >ns    into    which    the 

CongTCSS    is    divided     the    program     includes     the     following: 
'  I  I. ill. in    government    April    19;    reception    at 

the  Capitole  April  21;  excursion  to  the  Terni  Hydro-  El 
Works  and  various  establishments  April  22;  excursion  to 
Maples  and  Pompeii  \pril  29  and  30;  departure  from  Genoa 
on  May  1  and  excursion  to  the  electric  traction  installations 
n.il  train  to  Modanc. 
I  he  sections  of  the  Congress  are  as  follows:  1.  Way  and 
Works;  2.  Locomotives  and  Rolling  Stock;  3.  Operation; 
4.  General;  5.   Light  Railways. 

The    following    who    have    been    appointed    as    delegates   of 
merican    Railway   Association   have  arranged  to  attend 
the    Congress;      L.    A.    Downs,    chairman,    Division    IV — En- 
gineering   (vice-president    and    general    manager,    i  entral    oi 
Georgia  Railway);  I'.  Z.  Dunott,  chairman.  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal   Section     (chief    surgeon,    Western     Maryland     Railway); 
I  alrbanks,  general  secretary  ;  T.  I  >e  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman. 
iation  of  Railway   Executives;  W,  W.    ^tterbury,  vice-presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania;  George  Gibbs,  chiel  engineei  electrii    traction, 
Long  Island;  W.  J    Tollerton,  general  mechanical  superintendent. 
Chicago,   Rock    Island  &    Pa 

The  following  who  havi  been  appointed  reportei 
\merican  Railway  Association  on  the  subjects  indicated  also 
will  attend:  W.  J.  Tollerton,  chairman,  Mechanical  Division, 
\  R.  A.  (general  mechanical  superintendent,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway);  "Passenger  I  arriages,"  Earl  Stim- 
son,  chiel  engineer,  Maintenance  of  Way,  Baltimori  8 
Railroad,  "Maintenance  and  Supervision  of  the  I  rack;" 
i  '  '.  Dunn,  editor  of  th<  "Net  Cosl  Kate-." 

I  In    following  will  go  of  their  respective  rail- 

Delaware  &  Hudson.  \\  .   II.  Williams,  vice  president; 


Illinois  Central,  A.  S.  Baldwin,  vice-president,  Hugh  Pattison, 
i  lectrical  engineer,  Donald  Rose,  European  traffic  manager; 
I  i  high  &  New  England,  William  Jay  Turner,  vice-president 
and  general  counsel;  Rollin  II.  Wilbur,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Henry  H.  Pease,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
Long  Island,  Ralph  Peters,  president.  George  Gibbs.  chief 
engineer  electric  traction;  Pennsylvania  System,  J.  V.  B. 
Duer,  electrical  engineer,  W  B.  Wood,  general  superintendent, 
Illinois  division;  R,  C  Morse,  Jr..  superintendent  freight  trans- 
portation, Eastern  region,  J.  O.  Eiackenburg,  superintendent, 
Schuylkill  division;  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  A.  T.  Dice,  presi- 
dent, F.  M.  Falck,  general  manager;  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  & 
Northern,   II.  S.   Hastings,  receiver. 

George  Gibbs  is  the  American  reporter  on  "Electric  Trac- 
ion,"  \.  S.  Baldwin  on  "Terminal  Stations  for  Passengers," 
W.   II.  Williams  on  "Slow  Freight  Traffic." 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  American 
railway  men  have  prepared  reports:  C.  H.  Ewing,  vice- 
i  nt,  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  "Construction  of  the  Road- 
bed  and  of  the  Track;"  W.  C.  dishing,  engineer  standards 
Pennsylvania  System,  "Special  Ste.is."  G  '■  Haggender, 
'indue  engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  "Reinforced 
Concrete:"  Howard  G.  Kelley,  president.  Grand  Trunk  Kail- 
nay,  "Freight  Stations;"  C.  W.  Crawford,  chairman,  General 
Committee,  Section  5 — Transportation.  American  Railway 
iation,   "Interchange   of    Rolling    Mock;"   A.    F.    Banks. 

president,  Elgin,  Juliet  &  Pastern.  "Workmen's  Dwellings;" 
II.  P..  Spencer,  former  director  of  purchases.  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  "Special  Methods  of  Traction  on 
1  ight  Railways." 
The  headquarters  of  the  American  delegates  will  In  at  the 
I   Hotel,  a  short  distance  from  the  bine  Arts  Exp. 

in   which   the   sessions   of   tin    Congress   will   be    held. 

Tentative   Valuations 
The   Interstate   Commerce   Commi--  sued   a  tenta- 

tive valuation  as  of  1916  of  the  property  of  tin  Maine  (entral, 
in  which  it  finds  the  final  value  of  the  property  owned.  642 
miles,  to  be  $44,020,662,  and  of  the  property  used.  1,131  miles. 
including  leased  lines,  to  be  $61,091,384.  This  considcrabh 
ds  the  capitalization  outstanding  as  of  the  valuation 
£34,587,465.  In  addition  there  was  held  by  or  for  'he 
carrier  $2,881,643  of  stock  and  $2,015,500  of  bonds      The  in- 
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$856,349 

330.616 

124,181 

,.541,551 

2,340,757 

vestment  in  road  and  equipment  as  reported  by  the  carrier 
was  $37,234,525.  This  is  readjusted  by  the  commission  to 
$35,814,267.  The  commission  has  also  issued  additional  tenta- 
tive valuations  in  which  the  final  value  is  stated  as  follows: 


Million  Inlcrurban   1915 

I'.irtland  &   Southwestern '  1915 

i    Northern 1918 

Memphis    Union    Station 1916 


Popularizing   Safety  First 

Starting  on  the  first  of  the  year,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  introduced  a  system  of  posters  which  are  issued  and 
distributed  weekly  and  contain,  in  addition  to  some  pertinent 
messages  on  safety,  a  reproduction  of  some  news  event.  They 
are  patterned  after  the  news-service  picture-placards  which  are 
now  seen  regularly  in  many  store  windows  and  which  feature  the 
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Traffic  News 


•    LACKAWANNA    • 


SAFETY  NEWS  SERVICE 


HAYS  ACCEPTS  $150,000  MOVIE  DIRECTORSHIP 


Railroading  is  normally  a  safe  occupation 
if  men  will  only  let  their  minds  work  nor- 
mally while  they  are  on  duty.  Heaven 
protect  the  man  who  violates  the  rules. 


latest  news  events  pictorially.  The  safety  message  in  the  Lack- 
awanna posters  is  printed  in  large  type  and  in  colors.  It  is  short 
and  to  the  point,  as  illustrated  by  that  here  shovJn.  In  this  poster, 
the  "news"  is  in  black,  and  the  safety  message  in  bright  green. 
These  placards  measure  about  14  in.  by  18  in.  and  are  attracting 
considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  both  employees  and  the  public. 


Three  Months  of  Freight  Claim  Payments 

Figures  of  payments  for  loss  and  damage  of  freight  during 
September,  October  and  November,  1921,  have  been  compiled 
and  summarized  recently  by  the  freight  claim  division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  are  now  available  for 
publication.  The  total  freight  claim  expenditures  for  the 
three  months  amounted  to  $18,865,589,  of  which  $6,640,523 
was  incurred  in  September,  $6,441,925  in  October,  ami 
$5,783,142  in  November,  as  compared  with  January,  1921.  The 
November  statement  shows  a  decrease  of  44  per  cent  and 
each  month  reveals  a  steady  diminution  in  the  amount  paid 
out  in  claims,  $658,782  less  being  paid  in  claims  in  November 
than  in  October,  as  follows: 

September $6,640,523 

October    6,441,925 

November    5,783,142 

As  compared  with  January,  1921,  November  shows  a  decrease 
of  44  per  cent. 
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Trunk  line  railroads  have  filed  tariffs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  effective  on  April  1,  providing  for  a 
reduction  of  28  per  cent  in  the  rates  on  iron  ore. 

C.  A.  Cairns,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  for  1922. 

Testimony    on    the    "Pittsburgh     Plus"    case    continue  - 
heard   by   W.  J.    Bennett,   examiner. for   the    Interstate    Com- 
merce   Commission,    who    opened    a    further   hearing   at    Min- 
neapolis,  Minn.,   on   March  6. 

The  .Miami  Valley  Traffic  Club,  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1922:  President,  T.  T.  Webster; 
vice-presidents,  R.  B.  Mann,  H.  T.  Ratliff,  A.  H.  Finlay, 
D.  O.  Searles  and  W.  W.  Winship:  treasurer.  R.  H.  Hage'r- 
man;   secretary,  Morris  T.   Otto. 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  which  had 
called  a  meeting  for  March  4  to  consider  its  action  on  the 
Capper  and  similar  bills  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  state  rate  cases,  was  unable  to  get  a  quorum. 
Chairman  Cummins  is  forming  a  sub-committee  to  consider 
the  matter. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  will  place  in  effect  on  May  15,  summer 
round  trip  fares  from  Chicago  to  Vancouver.  Victoria.  Port- 
land and  Seattle,  at  $86,  or  about  $30  less  than  last  year. 
Routes  are  through  Canada  going  and  through  the  United 
States  returning,  or  vice  versa;  also  a  round-trip  fare  of 
$104  has  been  authorized  to  California  points. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  withdrawn  its  announce- 
ment that  it  is  about  to  reduce  passenger  fares  between  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  and  Omaha,  as  its  controversy  with  com- 
peting roads  has  been  settled  by  their  granting  to  the  Great 
Western  and  to  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
additional  immigrant  privileges  to  and  beyond  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  excursion  rights  from  Chicago  and  points 
in   Iowa  to  these  northern  cities. 

Home-seekers'  rates  of  a  one  way  fare  plus  $2  for  the 
round  trip  will  be  placed  in  effect  on  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
days in  each  month  until  November  by  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
to  points  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota;  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  except  to  certain  points  in  the  eastern  part; 
and  to  all  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  The  tickets  will  be 
open  to  public  purchase  and  will  be  good  for  21  days,  with 
liberal   stopovers. 

E.  S.  Briggs,  chairman  of  the  National  Perishable  Freight 
Committee,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Shippers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  Cumming.  Mr. 
Briggs  has  been  in  railroad  service  since  1889,  serving  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  for  about  17  years.  In  1905  he 
was  made  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  that  road  at  Houston, 
Texas,  and  in  1910  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  at  St. 
Louis.  In  1914  he  went  to  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  as  traffic 
assistant  at  San  Francisco;  and  on  May  1,  1917.  he  was  ap- 
pointed traffic  manager  of  that  company.  In  July.  1920,  he  was 
selected  by  the  railroads  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  formed 
National    Perishable  Freight   Committee  as  its  chairman. 


Coal  Production 

The  output  of  soft  coal  during  the  week  ended  February  25 
is  estimated  by  the  Geological  Survey  at  10,348,000  net  tons, 
a  slight  increase  over  the  week  preceding  in  spite  of  the 
local   observance  of  Washington's  Birthday  as  a   holiday. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commiss:on  has  issued  an  order  modifying  in  certain 
particulars  conditions  in  its  export  bill  of  lading  upon  recom- 
mendations made  by   the   United   States  Shipping   Board. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  3  the  operation 
of  certain  schedules  contained  in  a  supplement  to  Chicago  & 
Vlton  and  Illinois  Traction  System  tariffs  which  provide  for 
reductions  in  rates  on  grain  from  points  in  Illinois  to  New- 
Orleans,  and   other   Gulf   Ports   for  export. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  decision  finding  the  divisions 
of  joint  rates  on  certain  traffic  moving  between  stations  on 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  stations  on  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  via  Chaffee,  Mo.,  unreasonable  and  inequitable 
and  has  prescribed  the  divisions  to  be  observed  for  the  future 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  1  the  operation  of 
schedules  contained  in  Agent  E.  B.  Boyd's  tariff  which  pro- 
poses reductions  i:i  the  rates  on  sugar  from  po'nts  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Utah  to  various  destinations 
in  Illinois,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Wise  nsin.  the  Dakotas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  emmission  has  reopened  the  case  involving  intra- 
state rates  within  the  state  of  Illinois,  on  the  petition  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  coal  operators  for  further  hearing,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  present  intra- 
rates  en  coal  within  the  state  of  111  n  lis  are  unduly 
preferential  of  intrastate  traffic  and  shippers  and  of  localities 
within  the  state,  unduly  prejudicial  to  interstate  traffic  and 
shippers  and  to  localities  outside  the  state,  and  unduly,  un 
justly  and  unreasonably  discriminatory  against  inti 
commerce;  and  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  the 
orders  heretofore  made  should   be  modified. 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

Claim  for  Express  Rates  for  Carrying  Gold  as   Mail 

'  urn  was  made  against  the  government  by  the   New    i  ork, 
-   proportion  of  cxp 
:   from   Philadelphia  to  Boston  in  1914, 
and   t'i-  guards.      The 

The 
v    prepaid    I  i     fourth    class    mail 

matter  I  0       No   pn  tl 

i    at   the  time      Tin    railroad's  claim   « 
•  le  claim.     "I 

t   mail 

d 

' 

Texas  Suit  Dismissed 

■ 

.■hi    in    llle    d 
■ 
taining 


of    in    the    New    York    and    Wisconsin    passenger-fare    cases 

d  last  week.     The  bill  charged  that  the  commission  had 

the   carriers   of   Texas   in  a  territorial   rate  group  and 

had  approved  a  general  increase  in   their   rates  regardless  of 

the  authority  of   the   state,   had  authorized   the  abandonment 

rtain   lines   within   the   state  and   had   exercised   a  supcr- 

vision   over   the   issuance  of   securities.     All   of  these  acts,   it 

was  alleged,  infringed  upon  the  powers  reserved  to  the  state. 

Referring   to   that   part  of   the   bill   which   sought   to  question 

the    constitutionality    of    the    provisions    providing    for    the 

Railroad  Labor  Board,  the  court  pointed  out  that  the  carriers 

and  their  employees  have  put  the  hoard's  decision  into  effect 

and    while    they   would    have   great   concern    in    any   decision 

of  the  suit,  they  were  not  made  parties  to  the  bill. 

Unexpected  Negligence  of  Fellow  Servant 

— Risk  Not  Assumed 
In  an  action  under  the  federal  Employers'  liability  Act  for 
the  death  of  an  employee,  caused  by  a  derailment,  held  by  the 
court  to  be  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  crigineman  in  disregard- 
ing a  signal  to  stop  at  the  derailer,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court  holding  that  the  deceased  had  assumed  the  risk 
of  such  negligence.  The  opinion,  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds. 
reads,  in  part:  "In  action  under  the  Federal  Act  the  doctrine 
of  assumption  of  risk  certainly  has  no  application  when  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  which  the  injured  party  could 
not  have  foreseen  or  expected,  is  the  sole,  direct,  and  immediate 
cause  of  the  injury.  To  hold  otherwise  would  conflict  with 
the  declaration  of  Congress  that  every  corrmen  carrier  hy  rail- 
road while  engaging  in  interstate  commerce  shall  he  liable  .  .  . 
v.  hen  death  results  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers, 
agents,  or  employees  of  such  carriers.'' — Reed  v.  Director  General 
Decided  February  27,  1922. 

Thirty  Days'  Notice  of  Cl:im 

In   an   action   for   personal    injuries    to   a   shipper   riding  on   a 

e  of  claim  t  i  I  le  go  er.il  n 

within   30  days,    it   appeared   that  the  plaintiff   was   in  a  hospital 

under   the  care  of  a  doctor  employed  by  the 

read,   but    was   not    disabled    from   giving   the    notice.      He    failed 

it.   however.     The  district  court   directed  a  non-suit  and 

!   ment     was    affirmed    by    the    (.  ircuit    C<  urt    of    Appeals 

i  _'o4    I  !  In    Supreme   Court    of    the    L'nited   States    has 

;  that  judgment,  holding  that  the  requirement  as  to  notice 

was    \alid.     Knowledge  on  the  part  ol  the  i  nployees 

nitting  the  notice  in  writing   (St.  Louis, 

I    M.  &  So.  v.  Sttrbird,  24  doubt  of  the 

court   had   been   as   to   whether   the  pr  ihil  ition,   in   Act  of    March 

4.    1915,  m    for   giving 

I    claims    in    respect   of    gi  led   a    public 

that   would  affect  thl 
\  el    even    thl  •  il  le    prompt 

.luck   upon   fraud.     Then  ind  the 

!       It    is    mi: 

t,,  sin "  when  it  w  rith  not 
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Labor  Board  Decisions 
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Continuous  Time  Because  of  Wash-Out   Denied 

\  passenger  train  crew  on  the  Great  Northern  was  tied 
up  for  46  hours  because  of  a  wash-out,  after  which  they  were 
ordered  to  dead-head  back  to  their  initial  terminal.  They  were 
paid  for  their  services  under  Rule  20  of  the  agreement  be 
tween  the  employees  and  the  carrier,  but  they  contended  that 
such  service  should  be  paid  for  on  continuous  time  basis. 
The  Labor  Board  denied  the  claim  of  the  employees. — 
Decision  No.  718. 

Classification   of   Chauffeur   as   Mechanic    Denied 

A  chauffeur  employed  by  the  maintenance  of  way  depart- 
ment of  the  Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis,  to  operate  a 
truck  used  to  transport  maintenance  materials,  asked  for  a 
reclassification  as  a  mechanic,  because  he  made  minor  repairs 
on  the  truck,  the  railroad  having  applied  increases  and  de- 
creases in  accordance  with  Order  No.  2  and  No.  147  respec- 
tively on  the  basis  of  "laborer  employed  in  and  around  shops 
and  roundhouses."  The  claim  for  reclassification  as  a  me- 
chanic was  denied. — Decision  No.  711. 

Penalty  Overtime  for  Turning  Trains  Denied 

Crews  in  passenger  service  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.  claimed  one 
hour  additional  compensation  for  turning  trains  because  of 
having  been  directed  to  head  around  one  leg  of  a  wye  and 
back  around  another  leg  to  the  passenger  station  at  Oklahoma 
City.  The  Board  decided  that  such  train  movements  before  the 
day's  work  is  completed  are  not  in  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  agreement  between  the  carrier  and  the  employees  affected, 
but  that  the  employees  in  question  are  entitled  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  actual  minutes  at  pro  rata  rates  in  addition  to  all 
other  time  or  mileage  made  on  the  trip  from  the  time  the 
train  passes  onto  the  first  leg  of  the  wye  until  it  passes 
onto  the  main  track  from  the  second  leg  of  the  wye. — 
Decision  No.  719. 

Railroad's   Right   to   Demote   Employees 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  made  changes  in  its  signal  organiza- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  demotion  of  certain  assistant 
signalmen  to  helpers.  The  signal  employees  protested  on  the 
ground  that  an  arbitrary  change  in  classification  and  rating 
of  employees  was  in  violation  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
\t  the  hearing  nothing  was  introduced  to  show  that  the  men 
classified  as  helpers  were  required  to  perform  any  other 
work  than  that  within  such  a  classification.  The  Labor  Board 
decided  that  the  carrier  had  not  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  unless  the  employees  in  question  are  assigned 
to  perform  the  work  of  maintainers  or  assistant  maintainers; 
and  further  that  such  demoted  employees  should  be  credited 
with  the  full  time  served  as  assistant  signal  maintainers  and 
rated  on  that  basis  when  again  promoted. — Decision  No.  709. 

Seniority  Rights  of  Minor  Not  Allowed 

An  employee  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  who  was  under  age,  was  laid  off  when  , 
forces  were  reduced,  although  employees  with  less  seniority 
were  retained.  The  employees  claimed  that  he  should  have 
been  allowed  to  displace  another  employee  junior  in  service 
but  the  carrier  stated  that  there  was  no  position  available 
in  the  service  in  which,  under  its  rules,  a  minor  could  be 
employed;  the  carrier  also  contended  that  there  was  no 
position  to  which  he  could  have  been  appointed  and  for 
which  he  was  fit.  The  Board  decided  that  Rule  4,  Article  28, 
which  states  that  "promotions  shall  be  based  on  seniority, 
fitness  and  ability,  and  where  fitness  and  ability  being  suffi- 
cient seniority  shall  prevail,"  covered  the  case.  It,  therefore, 
upheld   the  position   of   the  carrier. — Decision  No.  687. 


Monthly  Rate  of  Stationary 

Engineers  Includes  Overtime 
Stationary  engineers  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  are  paid 
a  monthly  rate  which  has  been  subject  to  the  increases  of 
Decision  No.  2  and  decreases  of  Decision  No.  147,  but  was 
established  on  Supplement  No.  7  to  Order  No.  27  on  a 
monthly  rate  obtained  by  multiplying  a  12-hour  working 
period  by  365  and  then  dividing  by  12.  This  rate  was  not 
changed  when  the  men  were  placed  on  an  eight-hour  basis. 
The  employees  now  contend  that  the  present  monthly  rate 
should  be  considered  as  being  on  the  basis  of  a  306-day  year 
so  that  the  men  would  be  paid  over-time  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  carrier's  position,  however,  was  that  as  the 
monthly  rate  is  now  established  it  is  on  a  basis  including 
work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays  and  that  the  change 
suggested  would  be  equivalent  to  paying  the  men  double 
time  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work.  The  board  denied  the 
claim  of  the  employees. — Decision  No.  717. 

Foremen  Need  Not  Be  Employed 

for  the  Full  Time  Laborers  Are  at  Work 
A  case  was  presented  to  the  Labor  Board  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  employing  a  coal  chute  foreman  for  a  less 
number  of  hours  and  days  than  the  laborers  he  supervised. 
Evidence  shows  that  he  was  employed  with  a  gang  of  laborers 
for  365  days  a  year  and  ten  hours  a  day.  On  March  6,  1920, 
he  was  instructed  to  work  only  on  week  days  and  nine  hours 
a  day,  the  laborers  continuing  on  the  old  schedule.  The 
United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers  contended  that  in  Supplement  No.  8 
to  General  Order  No.  27  no  change  in  hours  was  authorized 
and  that  the  foreman  must  be  permitted  to  work  the  same 
number  of  hours  as  the  men.  The  carrier  contended  that  this 
provision  of  Supplement  No.  8  was  canceled  by  the  National 
Agreement  with  the  Brotherhood  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  agreement  which  requires  the  carriers  to  employ  a 
man  in  excess  of  eight  hours  on  regular  week  days,  if  his 
services  are  not  required.  The  contention  of  the  carrier  was 
sustained. — Decision  No.  713. 

Basis  of  Monthly  Rate  for  Track  and  Shop  Laborers 

An  engine  watchman  was,  on  January  1,  1918,  paid  the 
rate  of  $67.50  a  month.  On  September  1,  1918,  the  effective 
date  of  Supplement  No.  7  to  General  Order  No.  27,  an 
hourly  rate  of  38%  cents  was  established  and  it  remained  in 
effect  up  to  March  1,  1920,  when  it  was  changed  to  a  monthly 
rate  of  $145  a  month,  in  accordance  with  Section  a-12, 
Article  V  of  agreement  between  the  Director  General  of 
Railn.ads  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers.  This  rate  was 
increased  to  $165.40  a  month  on  May  1,  1920,  the  effective 
date  of  Decision  No.  2  of  the  Labor  Board,  and  was  reduced 
July  1,  1921,  to  $145  in  accordance  with  Decision  No.  147 
of  the  Labor  Board. 

The  employees  contended  that  the  watchman  should  have 
received  a  monthly  rate  of  $189.64,  under  Decision  No.  2  of 
the  Labor  Board,  on  the  claim  that  he  worked  12  ho,urs  each 
night,  365  nights  a  year  at  straight-time  for  10  hours  365 
days  a  year,  and  two  hours'  overtime  for  365  days  plus  12 
hours'  overtime  for  52  Sundays.  The  carrier  maintained 
that  the  actual  time  put  in  by  this  employee  and  the  amount 
allowed  on  the  hourly  basis  from  August  31,  1918,  was  slightly 
less  than  $145  a  month,  and  that  when  the  national  agreement 
of  the  maintenance  of  way  employees,  effective  December  16, 
1919,  was  received  the  employee  was  placed  on  a  monthly  rate 
of  $145,  predicated  on  the  average  earnings  on  the  hourly 
basis;  that,  effective  with  Decision  No.  2  of  the  Labor  Board, 
the  position  was  increased  to  $165.40  a  month,  and  was  again 
reduced  to  $145  under  the  provisions  of  Decision  No.  147 
of  the  Labor  Board. 

The  Labor  Board  decided  that  under  Section  a-12,  Article 
V,  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  Laborers'  agreement,  the  monthly 
rate  should  be  predicated  on  the  hours  for  which  payment 
was  allowed,  when  rated  on  the  hourly  basis. — Decision  No    714 
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Electrical  Standardization   in   England 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  companies  which  form  the  pro- 
posed Southern  group  of  English  railways,  namely  the  London 
&  South  Western,  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  to  agree  to  some  form  of  uniformity 
in  future  plans  for  the  electrification  of  these  lines,  the  Minister 
of  Transport  has  appointed  a  committee  under  an  independent 
chairman  to  consider  this  matter.  The  committei 
nominees  of  the  respective  companies  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sir  Philip  Xash.  Other  members  include  Sir  Alexander 
B.  W.  Kennedy,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Electrification  of  Rail- 
ways Advisory  Committee.  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  and  Theodore 
Stevens,  M.   I.   C.  E.,   consulting  electrical   engineer. 

Further  Consolidations  in  England 

A    tentative    plan    for    the    consolidation    of    a    numb 
smaller  British  railways  with  the   Great   W<  stern,  under  the 
provisions  of  the   British   Railways  Act.  has  been  announced. 
The    companies   affected   are   the   Cambrian,    the    Cardiff 
Rhymney,  the  Taff  Yale  and   the   Alexandra   Docks   &   Rail- 
ways.    The  proposal  now  goes  to  the  stockholders   for  their 
approval.     In   general    the   plan   provides   For   issuing    to   the 
holders  of  securities  of  the  companies  to  be  absorbed  stocks 
and    bonds   of   the    Great    Western   of   a   character    and    yield 
similar  to  those  held  in  the  other  companies.     A   novel  pro- 
vision  in   the  proposals  to  be   submitted   to   the   stockh 
of  three   of  the  companies  is   the   indemnity   payment   to   the 
directors  of  the   old  companies  to   compensate  them   for   the 
loss  of  their  positions. 

Sir  Henry  Thornton  Tells  of 

Railway   Conditions  in   Britain 

Sir  Henry  W.  Thornton,  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Eastern  (England),  and  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Long  Island,  in  a  communication  to  the  .Yew  York  Herald 
says  in  part: 

"The    railway    industry    is    uniformly    in    a    bad    position    in 
almost  every  country,  although   I   think  in 
are     better     off     in     I  ngland     man     are     the      Vmi 
largely     because      whatever      mistakes     our     government     maj 
have   made  they   did   not    fall   into   the  cardinal   error   of   mixing 
politics     with     the      working     of     the     railways,     and      thi 
ministration     of     transportation     in     England     during     the     war 
».^  left  almost  entirely  to  those  who  wen  some 

knowledge    of    the    business.       Railway    rates    and    fares    tiiu-t 

lly  be  reduced  if  industry   is  to  get  on  it-  legs  again. 

"No    sane    railway    administrat  any    other    position. 

but   this   cannot    I"-   brought   about    until    workin) 

!.  which  in  turn  depends  to    i  vages. 

ils   in    this   country    have   already   fallen   considerably. 

.in-    moving    downward,   but,    what    is    more    important. 

ites  the  relations  between  the  railway  trade 

unions  and   I 

"Th'  tw  een   the   rail*  aj 

-   and   tin    • 
the  one  hand  and  reduce  them  on  the  other      Until  ,: 

■ 
fair  pla 

II  be  dingl) 

difficult  and 

It   will   be   said   th  •' 

■ 

until 


inquiring   for   50 


Locomotives 

The  Milwaukee  &   St.    P 

Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  has  ordered  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  7  Pacific  type  and  3.  6-wheel  switching  lo- 
comotives. 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  was  incorrectly  re- 
in the  Railway  Age  of  March  4   (page  546),  as  inquiring 
fi  u    20  locomotives. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Florida   I  is  inquiring  for  10  caboose  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  2.700  freight 
ears  of  various  types. 

The   Tennessee   Coal  &   Iron    Railroad   i-   inquiring   for    150 

ore  dump  cars  of  70  tons  capacity. 

The  i  hicago  West   Pullman  &  Southern    i-  inquiring  for 
from   15  to  50  car  bodies  of  50  tons  capacity. 

The   NORFOLK  &   \\  ESTERN   has   renewed   its   inquiry    for   freight 
•  1  i-   now   inquiring   for  prices  on   from  2.000  to  4,000  all 
steel   hopper  car>   of  70  tons  capacity. 

The   W'estmorei  iMPANY   reported  in  the  Railway 

if    February   11   as  inquiring  for   100  cars,  has  ordered   100, 
hopper  cars   from  the  Cambria   Steel   Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  expi  ut  inquiries  in  the 

immediate    future    for   building    :.:  bodies,    with 

additional,  a-  and  specitica- 
are   ready. 

The  Atlan  steel  underframes 

and  superstructures  from  the  Pr<  ■  npany  and  50 

from    the    Chickasaw    Shipbuilding    Corporation.      These   are    for 
uilt  in  the  railroad  company's  si 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  7  dining  cars. 

I  iiv    BOSTON    S    MainI    i-    inquiring    I  ■     12  smoking 

nd  5  combination  b  i  all  to  be  70 

M     long,    also    for    4    combination    baggage    and    mail    car-,    (d     ft. 
i  25  milk  cars,  51   ft.  long. 

liu    Pennsylvania   Railroad  l  'be  purchi 

250  all   steel 
scnger  and  bi 

Bids  will  bi  '-'  ,,M- 

coming   summer. 

Iron  and  Steel 

I  1 1  v    Mori  hern  1  from 

I  uel    X    Iron    tour, 

i  bmpany, 

tural  material 
from  the    Llewellyn   Iron 
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The  Union  Pai  ific  1  plates  from 

the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company;  350  tons  of  track  spikes 
from  the  Inland  Steel  Company  and  200  tons  of  track  bolts  from 
the  Kansas  City  Bolt  &  Xut  Company. 

The  Missouri   Pacifk    has  ordered  20,000  tons  ol  85  and  90 
!  rails  allotted  as  follows:  10,000  tons  from  the  Colorado 
Fuel   &   Iron   Company;   5,000   tons   from   the    Illinois    Steel 
Company;  and  5,000  tons  from  the  Inland  Steel  Company. 


Track  Specialties 


The  Missouri  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  14,000  angle  bars  for 
90  lb.  rails  and  39,000  angle  bars  for  85  lb.  rails. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  closed 
bids  recently  for  low  switch  stands,  split  derails,  guard  rails,  rigid 
spring  and  solid  manganese  frogs,  switches  and  switch  points, 
bids  for  which  were  submitted  to  W.  J.  Hiner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
before  12  o'clock  noon  of  March  6. 


Miscellaneous 

The  New  York.  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford  will  receive  bids 
until  12  o'clock  noon,  March  20,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
approximately  300,000  net  tons  of  high  volatile  R/M  bitu- 
minous coal  to  be  delivered  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  between 
April  1,  1922,  and  April  1,  1923. 


Signaling 


The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  automatic  block  signals 
for  installation  on  151  miles  of  single  track  and  53  of  double 
track  between  Dihvorth,  Minn.,  and  Mandan,  N.  D. 


At  Allec.rippus,  Pa.,  on  the  steep  grade  west  of  Altoona,  on 
the  morning  of  February  15,  about  one  o'clock,  occurred  an  ac- 
cident which  might  happen  any  day,  on  a  four  track  railroad, 
but  which  in  fact  is  exceedingly  rare ;  the  partial  wrecking  of 
two  trains  both  moving,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  direction.  The 
reports  indicate  that  no  person  was  injured.  Eastbound  pas- 
senger train  No.  16,  the  Iron  City  Express,  was  moving  east- 
ward on  track  No.  2,  and  a  freight  train,  moving  alongside  on 
track  No.  1,  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  derailment  of  a  box 
car.  The  derailed  car  fell  towards  the  passenger  train  and 
several  sleeping  cars  were  scraped  along  the  sides,  a  number  of 
windows  being  broken.  The  car  "London"  was  considerably 
damaged  about  the  front  end,  the  freight  car  having  been  wedged 
between  the  sleeper  and  a  part  of  the  freight  train.  No.  16 
was  delayed  about  two  hours. 


Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Stowell  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  moved 
its  t'hicago  office  from  509  Mouadnock  Block  to  628  McCor- 
mick  building.  E.  B.  Hansen  will  continue  as  manager  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

Charles  D.  Watson  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Watson  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  succeed 
II.  R.  Hadlow,  who  has  retired  and  R.  L.  Harding  has  been 
elected  secretary  to  succeed  W.  P.  Brown,  who  has  also 
retired.  Wilbur  J.  Watson  will  continue  as  president  and 
S.  F.  Agnew  will  resume  the  position  of  treasurer,  succeeding 
the  late  A.   R.  Warner. 

William  McClellan,  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  has  announced  the  incorporation  of  the 
firm  of  McClellan  &  Junkersfeld,  with  temporary  offices  at 
141  Broadway,  New  York.  The  work  of  the  new  organization 
will  be  on  power  plants,  transmission  systems,  water  power 
developments,  electrification  of  railroads  and  general  indus- 
trial and  utility  engineering  and   construction. 

John  Lambert,  formerly  president  of  the  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Company,  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  of  pneumonia,  on 
March  6.  Mr.  Lambert  was  born  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  on 
January  12,  1847.  After  serving  with  the  New  Jersey  cavalry 
in  the  Civil  War,  he  came  to  Joliet,  111.,  in  1867.  In  1879, 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  steel  wire  and  after  a  series 
of  mergers  became  president  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company. 

The  Dresser-Minton  Company,  construction  engineers,  has 
been  organized  by  F.  J.  C.  Dresser  and  J.  H.  Minton,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Arcade  building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
company  has  been  formed  to  engage  in  general  building  and 
contracting  with  special  reference  to  railroad  structures. 
Mr.  Dresser  has  for  the  last  18  years  been  concerned  with 
railroad  work  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  in  charge  of  terminal  and  bridge 
work.  He  was  later  manager  for  the  contractor  in  general 
charge  of  the  construction  of  engine  and  car  shops  for  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central.  Recently  he  served 
as  district  manager  of  the  Cleveland  district  of  the  Austin 
Company.  Mr.  Minton  was  formerly  senior  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
been  engaged  in  railroad  construction  work  for  the  past  18 
years. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  established  its 
own  branch  sales  office  in  New  York  City  at  136  Liberty 
street,  having  discontinued  its  agency  agreement  with  the 
Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode  Trading  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  who  formerly  represented  the  Whiting  corporation  in 
the  East.  J.  Ross  Bates,  now  a  vice-president  of  the  Whiting 
Corp.,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  office  and  will  be  assisted  in 
the  New  York  territory  by  D.  Polderman,  Jr.  In  the  New 
England  states  he  will  be  assisted  by  R.  C.  Maley,  who  will 
open  an  office  at  Springfield,  Mass.  All  of  these  men  were 
formerly  associated  with  the  Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode  Trad- 
ing Corporation.  The  Whiting  corporation  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  305  Merchants  Bank 
building,  in  charge  of  S.  E.  Stout,  formerly  at  the  main  office, 
in  Harvey.  Mr.  Stout  will  cover  southern  Indiana  and  ad- 
joining cities  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  corporation's  De- 
troit office  has  been  moved  from  Penobscot  building  to  206 
Stahelin  building,  3000  Grand  River  avenue. 


Obituary 


Crowds   Trying   to   Enter   Subway   Station   in    Berlin    During 
Strike 


Otis  H.  Cutler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  ol  th< 
American  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  died  at 
Miami,   Fla.,   on  March  4. 
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ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &   Santa  Fe.—  This  company  contemplates 
undertaking  numerous  improvements  and  betterments  to  i:~ 
during  the  current  year,  among  which  are  the  construction  of  a 
new  division  office   building,   Harvey  hotel  and   railway   reading 
room  at    Newton,   Kan.,  a   new   brick  outbound   freight  house   at 
Dallas.   Tex.,   and   extensive   additions   and   improvements    I 
Harvey  house  at  Gallup.  X.  M.    The  aggregated  total 
the  1922  budget  t""r  stations  ami  ol  ?s  is  $1,047,919.   New 

power  plants  will  be  constructed  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  and  Al- 
ine.   X.    M..   and   hot-water   boiler-washout    systems    ,. 
installed  at  Cleburne,  Tex.,  and  Temple.     The  funds  appro; 
for  shop  buildings,  engine  I  '  170,  and  for 

shop  machinery  ami  tools,  $735,901  Bridge  renewals  are  estimated 
at  $1,519,203.  Automatic  signals  estimated  to 
$600,000  will  be  installed  between  Williamsfield,  111.,  and  I 
Dumas,  Mo.,  and  Medill;  Bucklin,  Kan.,  and  Ethel:  Melvern, 
Kan.,  and  Ridgeton;  Lebo,  Kan.,  and  Emporia;  Neva,  Kan.,  and 
Cedar  Point;  Wagner,  Kan.,  and  Braddock;  Walton.  Kan.,  and 
Newton;  Gainesville,  Tex.,  and  Ardmon  merville,  Tex., 

and  Caldwell;  and  in  the  yards  at  Lajunta,  Colo.,  Dillon.  X.  M., 
and    Helen.   X.    M       In   addition   to   the   work   already   men! 
$567,443  will  be  spent  on  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
$219,828  on   water   si 

Bastrop  &  Lake  Providence— This  company  has  been  organ- 
ized to  construct  a  railroad  from  a  point  near  Bastrop.  La 
ward  to  the  'own  of  Mer  Rouge,  and  from  there  to  Point 
Pleasant,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  Eventually  the  road  will 
be  extended  to  Lake  Providence,  an  additional  line  of  approxi- 
mately 25  miles. 

\ii!\NV. — This  company  will  in  the  near  future 
build  a  temporary  passenger  subway  at  Springfield.  M 
cost  approximately  $25,000.  Xew  bridges  will  be  built  at  Webster. 
Ma.,.,  to  cost  approximately  $25,000,  and  at  West  Brookfield,  to 
cost  approximately  $50,000.  Fender  work  to  be  done  on  the 
Chelsea  creek  drawbridge  will  cost  in  the  neighborhoi 

CHICAGO  Great  Western. — This  company  which   was  n 
the  Rai  303,  as  receiving 

the  construct  I  ition  at   Chicago  estimated 

•it  has   awarded   the  contract   for   this   work   to 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chii 

("in  I  i  \nii  &  Pacific— This  company  has  awarded 

ICl  to  the  Railway  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  (hi 

tie  plant  at    I  \rk. 

1  )oi»  H  \KKon    Y.\i  i  i  \       The    I 

i.'d  a  certificate  authorizing  thi 
■ 
Kan,   in   a   generally    northwesterly    and 
n  through   Haskell,  Grant  and  Stanton  counti 
The  In  d  by  the    \tchison, 

I  ,ut  \t  Northern 

Minn, 

li  t  '• 


inforced  concrete  subway  under  the  tracks  crossing  South  Belle- 
vue  boulevard  in  that  city.  This  work  is  estimated  to  cost  $300. 
(XX),  of  which  80  per  cent  will  be  paid  by  the  railroads  and  20 
per  cent  by  the  city.  Plans  are  now  being  made  and  wotk  is 
ted  to  be  started  by  summer. 

GE. — The  Inter-taie  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
certificate  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Foraker. 
Okla.,  into  ti.  inty  oil  fields,  a  distance  of  10.44  miles. 

Philadelphia    &.-    Reading. — This    company    is    rebuilding    its 
drawbridge,     including    additional     interlocking     installations,     at 
Darby   ('nek.    l'a.     The  company   is  also  rebuilding  11   bridges   in 
rhood  of  Harrisburg.   Pa.,  an  overhead  bridge  at  Mill 
Jet.,   Pa.,  a  drawbridge  at  Atlantic  City.  X.  J.,  and  a  bridge 
l'a.     The  company  is  rebuilding  its  coal  yard 
at  Twenty-third  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  is  eliminating 
5   grade  crossings  between   Swatara.   Pa.,  and   Hummelstown  and 
one  at    Douglassville,    Pa      A   in  •  D  at   Swatara 

and  a  i  I   freight  station  at  Coatesville  are  under  con- 

tract.    The  company  is  also  installing  new  refrigerating  machinery 
ling  Terminal   Market.   Philadelphia. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco- -This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  2\  ontemplating 

the  construction  of  a  second  main  track  between  Spring  Hill. 
Kansas,  and  Paola.  a  distance  of  approximately  13  miles,  and 
Springs,  Missouri,  and  Valley  Park,  a  distance 
of  about  5  miles,  has  awarded  a  contract  tor  the  former  to  the 
Walsh  Construction  Company.  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  for  the 
latter  work  to  urant  Smith  &  Company.  St  Paul.  Minn'  - 
this  to  further  include  grade  reduction  work  at  Garnsey.  M 
and  Crocker  and  the  construction  of  31  _•  miles  of  second  track  at 
Swedei  ,ri.     The  same  company  will  reconstruct  with 

company  forces  part  of  its  freight  house  at  Hcnryetta,  Oklahoma, 
recent!  i  I  ;.   fire. 

St.  LouiS-SouTHWESTERN. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract t«  -  laefer  Company.  Chicago,  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  100-ton,  electrically  operated,  reinforced  concrete 
locomotive  coaling  plants — one  at  Camden.  Ark.,  and  the  other  at 

Piano,  Tex. 

Statex  Island  Rapid  Transit. — This  company  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, le-wheel  ferry  boat,  143  ft  long  with  a  beam 
of   34    ft.   and   a    draft   of    13    ft.   and   with   a   displacement 

This  boat,   which  will   be   placed   in   service  between 
Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  and  Perth  Amboy,  X.  I.,  will  be  com- 
pleted  in   five   or    six   months      The   company   has   recently  made 
improvements  rminal   at   Perth   Amboy. 

including  the  provision  ■  tigers  and 

and  the  enlargement  of  the  waiting  room. 

,\  •  irdcd  a 

contract  to  the  Ogle  ■•  lor  the  con- 

i  300  ton  ,  st,  1  oois,   III. 


Collision   Between   Winnipeg    Flyer   and   a   Snow    Plow 


March    11,  1922 
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Arkansas  Central,  -Taken  Over. — This  road,  which  has 
been  operated  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  some  time,  was  ab- 
sorbed  by  that  company  on  March  1.  and  will  henceforth  be 
known  as  the  Paris  district  of  the  Central  division.  The  Arkan- 
tral's  line  extended  between  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Paris, 
-16   miles. 

Atlanta.  BIRMINGHAM  &  Atlantic.  -Ask  Government  Loan. — 
The  receiver  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  government  loan  of  $529,466  for  15  years. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — New  Directors. — Frederick   H.   Rawson, 

nt  <  "hicago,  and  Joseph  E.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
elected  directors  to  succeed  John  (i.  Shedd  and  W.  Averill 
Harriman,  who  have  resigned  in  compliance  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  ruling  on  interlocking  directorates. 

Birmingham  &  North  Western.— Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. 
— This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  $400,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  refunding  or  retiring  an  equal  amount  of  first  mort- 
gage bonds  maturing  March  1,  1922. 

Buffalo.,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue 
Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  88,351,000  of  consolidated 
mortgage  4',1-  per  cent  bonds  which  arc  not  to  be  sold  at  present 
but  are  to  be  used  to  refund  existing  obligations  during  1922  and 
reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures.  A  part  of  these  bonds 
had  been  nominally  issued  before  the  effective  date  of  the  law 
requiring  the  authority  of  the  commission  and  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  an  additional  amount  of  $4,270,000,  making  the  total 
$8,351,000. 

Canadian  National  Railways. — \>otes  Offered. — A  syndicate 
headed  by  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  is  offering  an  issue  of  $11,000,000 
Canadian  Northern  three-year  5  per  cent  notes  at  99^8  to  yield 
about  5.15  per  cent.  The  notes  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company  forming  part  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  system,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Government. 

Chicago  Junction. — Six  Months'  Guaranty  Determined. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  final  certificate  for 
the  amount  of  this  company's  guaranty  for  the  six  months'  period 
of  1920  amounting  to  $1,565,319.  Part  of  this  has  been  paid  and 
the  balance  due  is  $315,319. 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Court  Hearing  on  Clause 
in  Mortgage. — The  Central  Union  Trust  Company  and  David 
R.  Francis,  trustee  for  this  company's  first  and  refunding  mort- 
gage, have  been  asked  to  appear  before  Judge  Carpenter  in  the 
Federal  Court  at  Chicago  on  March  11  to  show  cause  why  a 
clause  preventing  junior  encumbrances  on  the  company's  property 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  indenture  of  that  mortgage.  The 
outstanding  bonds  amount  to  $94,941,100.  Holders  of  about  $15,- 
000,000  worth,  have  already  assented  to  removing  the  clause. 

Columbus  &  Greenville. — Asl;s  Authority  to  Abandon  Lines. — 
The  receiver  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  abandon  two  branches:  from  Stoneville  to  Percy, 
Miss.,  23.2  miles,  and  from  Itta  Bene  to  WcWi,  Mississippi,  34.3 
miles. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Bond  Deposit  Extension. — The  Ham- 
mond committee,  representing  holders  of  the  first  and  refunding 
5  per  cent  bonds  and  certificates  of  deposit  have  extended  to 
March  31,  1922.  the  time  in  which  bonds  may  be  deposited  with 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  and  sub-depositaries  signifying  ap- 
proval  of  the  Western  Pacific's  reorganization  plan.  The  Perkins 
committee  has  announced  that  holders  of  the  first  and  refunding 
bonds  who  have  dissented  from  the  plan  may  deposit  their  bonds 
up  to  March  31  with  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
The  Sutro  committee  representing  the  7  per  cent  cumulative  ad- 


justment mortgage  bonds  has  announced  that  the  time  of  deposit 
with  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  has  been  extended 
lo  March  31. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  issue  $451,000  of  first  mortgage,  50  year,  5  per  cent 
gold  bonds  to  be  sold  for  cash  at  not  less  than  par  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  in  reimbursement  of  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments. 

Fkie. — Asks  Authority  to  Sell  Bonds. — This  company  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to 
sell  $5,000,000  of  Frie  Railway  consolidated  mortgage  7  per  cent 
extended  bonds  due  September  1,  1920,  of  which  it  expects  to  sell 
about  half  at  this  time  and  to  pledge  the  balance  pending  the  sale 
as  security  for  short  term  notes.  The  proceeds  for  the  sale  are 
to  discharge  a  like  amount  of  three-year  6  per  cent  secured  gold 
notes  maturing  April  1. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Fouis. — Ask  Government  Loan. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
loan  of  $2,000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  for  a  period  of  five 
vears'  duration  to  enable  it  to  meet  maturities  and  make  certain 
improvements. 

Missouri   &  North   Arkansas. — To  Be  Sold. — The  date   for  - 
the  sale  of  this  road  has  been  set  for  April   10. 

Missouri  Pacific. — Takes  Over  Small  Road. — See  Arkansas 
Central. 

New  York  Central. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $60,000,000  refunding  and  improvement  mort- 
gage 5  per  cent  bonds.  Of  the  proceeds  $48,055,000  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  indebtedness  for  additions  and  betterments,  or  to  reimburse 
the  treasury  for  expenditures  and  $11,945,000  is  to  pay  off  bonds 
of  subsidiary  companies  due  July  1.  The  indebtedness  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  includes  several  notes  to  the  director  general 
of  railroads.  The  company  has  been  negotiating  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and  expects  to  sell 
them  at  not  less  than  90. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Ask  Authority  to  Issue 
Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
bonds  in  an  amount  equal  to  whatever  loan  may  be  certified  by 
the  commission  and  applied  toward  the  reduction  of  the  European 
loan  debentures  which  mature  on  April  1.  The  bonds  are  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  collateral  for  the 
loan.  The  company  had  previously  applied  to  the  commission 
for  a  loan  of  $31,000,000,  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  European  de- 
bentures, but  it  has  also  been  conducting  negotiations  with  the 
holders  on  a  plan  for  extending  them. 

Northern  Pacific. — Authorized  to  Abandon  Line. — 'The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  abandonment  of  a  portion  of  its  branch  line  in  Bayfield 
County,  Wis.,  between  Coda  and  Washburn,  24  miles.  The  com- 
pany had  applied  for  authority  to  abandon  the  entire  branch  ' 
from  Iron  River  to  Washburn,  33.78  miles. 

Seaboard  Air  Fine. — Asks  Government  Loan. — This  company 
has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  loan  for 
15  years  of  a  certain  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be  determined  in 
detail  when,  as  and  if  approved  by  the  commission  .to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  properly  serve  the  public.  The  application 
gives  a  list  of  items  of  maturing  indebtedness  and  additions  and 
betterments  amounting  to  $14,000,000  and  the  company  desires 
loans  to  meet  such  of  these  as  may  he  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Union  Pacific. — Authorized  tq  Require  Control.— The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  the  acquisition  of 
control  of  the  railroad  operated  by  the  Saratoga  &  Encampment 
Railroad  Company  by  an  operating  agreement  with  option  to 
purchase. 

More  Equipment  Trusts  Sold 

The  director  general  of  railroads  announced  on  March  6  that 
he  bad  confirmed  additional  sales,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  of 
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railroad  equipment   trust   certificates  held  by  the  government,   as 
follows : 

-  :    B..-den   and   Natinn.il   City  Company.   New  York: 

Ktkf  Eric  ft   Western,   19.'3   to   1935,  incl $561,600 

to  1935,   incl 507.0OU 

The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $220,351 

Treasury  Payments  to  Railroads 

The  Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  statement  showing  the 
total  payments  made  to  railroads  under  the  Transportion  Act 
up  to  February  28  as   follows : 

(a)      Under  Section  204.   for  reimbursement  of  deficits  dur- 
ing federal  control $1,374,528.58 

lb)     Under  Section  209: 

(1)  To  carriers  to  which  final  payment  of  the  guar- 
anty has  been  made  under  paragraph  <g).  in- 
cluding   previous    advances    under    paragraphs 

<h)  and  <i) 5,098,541.23 

(2>      For   advances   under   paragraphs    (hi    rod    (I 

carriers  as  to  which    a   certificate   for   final    pay- 
ment   has    not    been    received    by    the    Treasury 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission....        260,510.874.00 
ic)      Under    Secti.  n    21_>: 

(1)      For  partial   pavments  in   respect  to  the   guaranty 

provided  in  Section   209 

For  jKirtial  payments  in  respect  to  the  reimburse- 
ment   for   deficits   during   the    period    of    federal 

Control  provided  in  Section  204 1,815,841.15 

ili      Under  Section  210,  for  loans  from  the  revolving  fund 

of  $300,000,000  therein  provided 271,1: 

Total S705,; 

The  statement  also  shows  that  loans  to  the  amount  of  $47,552,- 
470  from  the  revolving  fund  have  been  repaid  by  19  companies. 

Dividends  Declared 

Lackawanna    Railroad     of    New    Jersey  — 1     per    cent,    quarterly. 
April    1   to  h<  Iders  of  record   March  8. 

Lehigh    Valley.— Common.     1  Vi     per    cent    quarterly:     preferred, 
cent,  quarterly;  both  payable  April   1.  to  holders  of  record  March   11, 
Lackawanna    4    Western. — 1 M    per    cent,    quarterly 
April    1    to  holders  of  record   March    14. 

seph.  South  Bend  &  Southern.— Common.  1  |>er  cent,  semi-annually; 
preferred,  2',  per  cent,  semi-annually;  both  payable  March  15  to  holders 
of  record   March    11. 

Southern  Railway  (Mobile  &  Ohi,.  stock  transfer  certificates). — $2.00, 
semi-annually,  payable  April   1.  to  holders  oi  record   March  15. 

Warren  Railrcad— 354  per  cent,  semiannually,  payable  April  15  to  holders 
of  record  April   5. 

Western  Pacific— Preferred.  1 ' ..  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April  1,  to 
holders  of   record    March    20. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 

■ 
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Operating 
T.   C.  Herbert,  division   engineer  of  the   St.  Louis  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the   Peoria  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Decatur,  111. 

Traffic 

J.  A.  McGill  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Frank  H.  Standifer,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Louis- 
ville cv.  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Mechanical 

C.  M.  Starke,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been 
promoted  to  master  mechanic  with  headquarters  at  Centralia, 
111.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Branton,  deceased. 

George  E.  Lund  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of 
the  Mahoning  division  of  the  Erie  with  headquarters  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  Walter  L.  Barr  has  been  appointed 
master   mechanic   of   the    Kent   division. 

Special 

G.  S.  Giles  has  been  appointed  fire  protection  engineer 
of  the  Union   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Xeb. 

John  A.  McGrew,  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  the  Del- 
aware &  Hudson,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
equipment  and  waj  and  his  forma  position  has  been  abolished. 
Mr.  McGrew  will  continue  in  charge  of  all  maintenance  work, 
both  of  equipment  and  way.  Mr.  McGrew  was  born  June  8, 
1873,  at  Bridgewater,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  civil  engineer- 
ing from  Ohio  State  University  in  1895.  Upon  his  graduation 
he  became  a>sistant  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Colum- 
bus  &  Westernville  Electric  and.  in  1896,  entered  the  service  oi 
the    Pennsylvania,   in   its   engineering   department,   at   Wellsville, 

Ohio.  From  1899  to  1901  he  was  assistant  engineer,  mainten- 
ance of  way,  at  Logansport,  Ind.  and  from  1901  to  1903  he  was 
engineer,  maintenance  of  way.  at  the  same  point.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  same  capacity.  For  six  months 
m  1904  he  was  special  agent  for  the  general  manager  of  the 
(  hicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  Then,  until  1909,  ! 
Milting   engineer  and   contractor    it  Ohio,  and.   latterly. 

nl  of  the   National   Engineering  Company.     In  September. 

hi    went   to   the    Delaware   &    Hud  :nr   of  main- 

tenance  of   its    lini  street    railways       I" 

1910,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Saratoga  and  Cham- 
plain  divisions  with  headquarters  at  Albany.  X  Y  Proa  July. 
T'lr.  to  February  21  1919,  Mr.  McGrew  was  in  military  service. 
insulting  quartermaster  in  the  construction  division 
and  then  as  a  major  in  the  railta  i  American  Ex- 

ln    Vpril,  l<W,  he  returned  to  the  Di 
&    Hudson   as   superintendent   and    was    appointed   superintendent 

lintenance  on    v  pri I    I,    1921,  wh  he  held   until 

1922,    "hen 

Obituary 
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The  attendance  at  the  March  stated  meeting  of  the  Signal 
section  yesterday  was  much  heavier  than  was  anticipated 
two  or  three  weeks  ago.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  feeling  that  the  meetings 
of  the  signal  section  and  also  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation would  suffer  in  attend- 
ance because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
set  March  15  as  the  latest  date  on  which  the  railroads 
cited  in  its  proposed  train  control  order  could  show  cause 
why  the  order  should  not  be  made  effective,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  officers  attending  these  meetings  would 
have  to  be  in  Washington  for  the  hearing.  When  the 
commission  extended  the  date  until  March  20,  this  fear 
was  removed  and  a  large  turnout  resulted. 


The  Signal 

Section 
Attendance 


The  electric  wiring  of  interlocking  plants  has  been  done 
in  widely  different  ways  on  various   railroads.     There- 
fore, the  Committee  on  Power  Inter- 
A  Guide  For       locking  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
Interlocking        preparation  of  specifications  for  this 
Wiring  work.     The  diversity  of  construction 

is  indicated  by  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  three  roads  interested  in  a  certain  inter- 
locking reconstruction.  One  road  recommended  under- 
ground cables  in  conduit,  another  preferred  trunking  on 
top  of  the  ground  as  cheaper,  while  the  third  road  wanted 
a  combination  of  trunking  and  cables  placed  on  cable 
posts.  A  certain  road  is  now  trying  paper-insulated,  lead- 
covered  cables  for  control  circuits  at  power  interlockings, 


while  recent  information  from  Australia,  where  this  con- 
struction is  used  extensively,  indicates  that  it  is  not  con- 
sidered a  success.  This  committee  has  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  possible  economies  to  the  railroads  and  the  new 
specifications  may  be  considered  as  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  the  wiring  of  interlockers. 

The  new  committee  on  Highway  Crossing  Protection  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  of  the  Signal  section  last  June 

has  an  opportunity  to  save  the  rail- 
New  Committee  roads  large  sums  of  money  and  pre- 
on  Highway  Cross-  vent  extensive  loss  of  life.  The  re- 
ing  Protection      port    of    the    Interstate    Commerce 

Commission  covering  railroad  acci- 
dents in  1920  states  that  1,790  persons  were  killed  at  high- 
way grade  crossings  as  compared  with  584  persons  killed 
in  all  collisions,  derailments  and  locomotive  acci- 
dents. The  installation  and  maintenance  of  automatic 
highway  crossing  bells,  wig-wags  and  similar  devices  have 
been  handled  by  the  signal  departments  of  the  railroads 
for  years.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  this  new  com- 
mittee will  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  the  ranks  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Signal  section.  The  committee  has  done 
well  to  co-operate  at  once  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  at  Highway  Grade  Crossings 
and  Trespassing  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  adopting  its  standard 
signs  for  use  for  fixed  approach  warning  signs.  It  has 
also  produced  a  specification  for  the  banner  to  be  used 
on  automatic  movable  highway  crossing  signals.  The 
committee  has  made  a  good  start  and  railroad  officers 
concerned  should  give  it  full  assistance. 

Members  who  have  attended  conventions  regularly  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  will  note  the  absence  this  year  of 
any  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 
This  committee  went  out  of  exist- 
ence with  the  presentation  of  its  re- 
port at  the  last  convention,  it  being 
the  decision  of  the  directors  that  the  purpose  for  which 
the  committee  was  organized  had  been  fulfilled.  This 
committee  was  created  in  1910  in  conformity  with  a 
growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
of  the  value  of  their  natural  resources,  thanks  to  the  im- 
petus given  this  movement  by  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. Just  what  part  the  railroads  could  play  in  this 
scheme  for  natural  conservation  was,  of  course,  proble- 
matical. In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  answering  of  this 
question  was  the  prime  responsibility  with  which  this 
committee  was  charged  upon  its  formation.  With  each 
succeeding  report  of  the  committee  at  the  annual  conven- 
tions there  came  a  general  realization  that  conservation 
in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  railroads  implied  the  practice 
of  simple  economy  in  the  use  of  all  things  required  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  railroads.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  one  committee,  but 
of  all  those  having  anything  to  do  with  the  business  of 
running  a  railroad;  for  as  each  member  of  the  association 
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er,  the  word  "economic"  occupies  an  im- 

nl  place  in  paragraph  II  of  the  constitution,  which 

For  which  the  association  was  organized. 

A  Good  Time  to  Start  Work 

Many  > iresent  as  the  most 

suitable  time   for  carrying  out   construction   wdrk 
before  the  world  war.    As  an  example  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  of  developments,  slightly   more  than  a  month 
consulting   engineer   representing   a   certain    city 
and  two  large  railroads  requested  proposals  for  the 
struction    of    a     1,500-ft.    reinforced    concrete    viaduct 
over  23  tracks  in  the  municipality  in  question.     He  had. 
at  the  completion  of  preliminary  plans   last   year,  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  this  00.      rhree  weeks 
ago,  however,  he  revised  his-  former  estimates'  Eo  conform 
to  the  changed  conditions  in  the  labor  and  material  mar- 
kets, and  informed  his  clients  that  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture at  this  time  should  not  exceed  $140,000.     When  20 
bids  were  opened  on  the  tirst  erf   this  month  he  was  sur 
prised  to  find' an  arraj  of  figures  ranging  from  $92,732.50 
211,000,  with  the  low  bidder  claiming  that   he  was 
quoting  at  practically  pre-war  price-.      There  has  been  a 
notable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  many  materials.     Then 
conditions  generally  have  improved  in  mosl  locali- 
Bul   the  one  -real    factor  contributing  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  high  cost  of  construction  has  been  the  prevail 
competition    am-'  tors,    many 
of  whom  now   bid  for  work  at  cost  in  order  to  maintain 
their  organizations.     In   fact,  the  writer  was  recently  in- 
formed   by   one  contractor   that    exacth    $7.50   was   made 
on  the  construction  of  a  depot  1,000  mile-  from  his  head- 
quarters, this  sum  to  be  divided  among  his  partners  and 
the  overhead  expense  of  an  office  force.     Work  has  been 
scarce  and  the  railroads  have  been   flooded   with  rei 

pportunities  to  bid  on  even  small  jobs.     Wh)  should 
not  th<  e  advantage  of  the  pportunity  to 

-tart  some  of  their  long-deferred  work,  especially  since 
it  is  the  general  belief  that  prices  of  materials   will 
rise  and  a  few   months  will  see  an  end  of  low   bidding: 

Reasons  for  Optimism 
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el    for  at  least  half  of  this  mileage.     Among    the 
projects  already  authorized  are  an  extension  of  55' miles 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  from  Satanta,  Kan.. 
and  a  line  40  miles  long  from  Pawwuska,  I  >kl 

which  are  underst 1  to  be  the  first  of  several 

ts    which    this    road    has    in    contemplation.      The 
Dallas-Terrell,  a  Texas  road,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 

instruction  of  34  mile-  of  line:  the  Portland,  As 
<\  Eastern  i-  now   building  a  32-mile  extensi> 

licago,   Milwaukee  &  Gary   (Chi- 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul)  will  build  29  miles  of  line 
between   Joliet   and   Gary  a'  _"'t0.000:   the 

.Minarets  &   Western  ha-  let  a  contract    for  55  mi  ■ 
new    lme  to  £2,500,000;  the  Kansas  &   Oklahoma 

Southern  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comn  i  did  71  mile- and  the  New  Holland,  Hig- 

ginsport    &  .Mount  Vernon  has  received  permission  from 
build  35  mile-  of  line. 
With  reference  to  second  track,  the  Santa  Fe  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  reduce  grade-  de  an  addi- 
track  between  Yampai.  Ariz.,  and  i  Iriffith,  75  miles  ; 
cat    Northern  will  build  47  mile-  track 
in   Washington  and  elsewhere:  the  St.   Louis-San   Fran- 
has  awarded  contracts  for  20  miles;  the  Chic 
Alton  has  started  work  on   11   nu'.                                n,   111., 
which  i-  estimated  to  cost  $362,000,  and.  the  Illinois 
tral  ha-  appropriated  $2,000,000  •'•  r  the  construct 
a  third  track,  the  reduction  of                    I  other  im] 
between  Matteson,  111.. 
In  so  far  as  terminal  facilities  arc  concerned,  the 
Marquette  has  appropriated  $1,400,000  for  the  COnstruc- 
comotive  -bops  at  Grand   Rapids.   Mich.;  the 
nri.    Kansas    &    Texas    ha-    awarded    contracts 
nstruction  of  a  new  gravit}                     on  yard  and 
it    I  lenison,    Tex.,  at  ai 
the   Santa   Fe  has   undertaken   the  constructii 
additions  t,,  its  shops  at  San  Bernardino,  (Sal.,  estimated 
io  cost  $224,000;  the  Erie  hi                     a  contract 

pier  on   the    Hudson    river   at    W  eehawken.   X.   J., 
ainl  the  Canadian  Pacific  ha-  am  mention  of 

proceeding  with  the  construction  n.  ter- 

minal on  Milliard  Inlet.  Vancouver. 

Kmong  miscellaneous  e  noted  the  I 

dian   Pacific's  addition  to  it-  Hotel  Chateau   Frontenac, 
winch  $3,500,000  has  been  ■■  1:  the 

Fe's  enlargement   of   its    Mvarado  hotel   at   Albu- 
querque, which  i-  estimated  0.000,  and 
icing  station   for  the  Bell   R  lich  it 

nnounced  will  cost  Hie  Nev 

tral  ha 
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C.   II.   N'iemeyer,  acting  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of   the    Central    Pennsylvania    division    of    the    Eastern 
n   of  the   Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at   Wil- 
port,  Pa.,  died  on  March  4  from  an  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis. 

*  *         * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appli- 
ances Association  will  lie  held  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
Coliseum  at  11  o'clock  this  morning  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
should  come  before  this  meeting. 

L.  A.  Downs,  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  was  host  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Direction,  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
and   past   presidents,   a  total  of  25,   at   a   dinner  at   the 

Chicago  Athletic  Club  at  7  o'clock  last  evening. 

*  *         * 

Delegates  of  the  various  railway  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Engineers  held  a  business  meeting  in 
the  Green  room  of  the  Congress  hotel  yesterday  to  discuss 
administrative  matters  of  the  organization.  The  confer- 
ence was  concerned  primarily  with  ways  and  means  of 
developing  a  more  closely  knit  organization  of  the  railway 
members  of  the  association. 

*  *  * 

C.  Y.  Tu,  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Railways,  who  is  in  this  country  making  a  study 
of  railway  signal  apparatus  for  his  government,  at- 
tended the  Signal  section  meeting  Monday.  Mr.  Tu 
has  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  Signal  section 
and  intends  to  follow  up  the  activities  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

*  *         * 

From  the  middle  of  the  1'acihc  to  Chicago  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  attending  the  convention  and  the 
N.  R.  A.  A.  exhibit  is  the  interesting  thing  about  W. 
I  ».  Cleveland,  Honolulu,  unless  perchance  it  is  the 
additional  fact  that  an  absence  of  seven  years  from 
the  convention  has  but  made  him  all  the  more  intent 
upon  getting  here  before  another  year  passes  by.  Mr. 
Cleveland  is  signal  supervisor  of  the  Oahu  Railway 
&  Land  Company,  a  Class  [  road  of  114  miles,  oper- 
ating between  Honolulu  and  Kuku  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railway  Engi 
neering  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Gold  Room  of 
tli''  Congress  Hotel  tomorrow  evening.  The  speak- 
ers will  include  General  R.  C.  Marshall,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  formerly  chief  of 
the  construction  division  of  the  United  States  Army; 
Hon.   James   A.    Mulligan.   K.    C,   Sudbury,   Ontario, 


ami  Cus  \\  .  Dyer,  professor  of  economics  at  Vander- 

bilt   University,  Nashville, 

*  *  * 
William  John  Jackson,  division  engineer  of  the  Min- 
nesota division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with 
headqarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  died  on  March  13  from 
pneumonia.  Mr.  Jackson  was  born  at  Chicago,  111.,  on 
January  7,  1873,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  began  engineering  work  with  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  as  a  tapeman  on  April  1,  1809,  and 
served  as  rodman,  instrumentman  and  assistant  engineer 
until  he  was  appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  division  on  May  15,  1909.  He 
was  promoted  to  acting  division  engineer  of  the  Ashland 
division  on  April  1,  1012,  and  division  engineer  of  the 
Madison  division  on  January  11.  1913,  being  transferred 
to  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  division  on  May  12.  1913, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 


The  A.  R.  E.  A.  Program 

The  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railwav  Engineering  Association  will  open  in  the  Flor- 
entine room  this  morning.  The  program  for  the  three 
days  is  as  follows,  morning  sessions  extending  from  9 
to  12:30  and  afternoon  sessions  from  2  to  5:30. 

First   Day — Tuesday,   March   14 

President's    Address. 

Reports  of   Secretary  and   Treasurer. 

Reports  of  Standing  and  Special  Committees: 

XXIII.  Shops   and   Locomotive   Terminals Bulletin  241 

XIV.  Yards   and   Terminals Bulletin  239 

XXII.  Economics   of   Railway   Labor Bulletin  243 

II.  Ballast   Bulletin  239 

XW  Iron  and   Steel  Structures Bulletin  240 

Special.  Standardization    Bulletin  240 

X    Signals    and    interlocking Bulletin  240 

III.  Ties    Bulletin  240 

Special.  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track Bulletin  241 

Second   Day — Wednesday,   March    15 

V.  Track     Bulletin  243 

XXII I.  Shops  and   Locomotive  Terminals Bulletin  241 

I.  Roadway     Bulletin  241 

XVI.  Economics    of    Railwav    Location Bulletin  241 

XVIII.  Electricity    Bulletins  239,  241 

XI.  Records   and   Accounts Bulletin  242 

IX.  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings Bulletin  242 

XIII.  Water    Service    Bulletin  242 

XX.  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms Bulletin  242 

Annual    Dinner   at    6:30    P.    M.    (Gold    Room,    Congress 
Hotel) 

Third  Day— Thursday,  March  16 

VIII.  Masonry    Bulletin  242 

IV  Rail     Bulletin  243 

VII.  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles Bulletin  243 

XXI.  Economics  of  Railway  Operation Bulletin  243 

VI.  Buildings     .' Bulletin  245 

XVII.  Wood   Preservation    Bulletin  245 

XII.  Rules   and  Organization Bulletin  245 

Memorial  Meeting — John  Findley  Wallace  (Bulletin  244). 

New   Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Signal  Section  Program 

The  following  reports  will  come  up  for  consideration 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Signal  section  at  the  Drake  today: 

Committee  II — Mechanical   Interlocking. 
Committee  XIX — Railway  Economic- 
Committee  XII — Contracts. 
Committee  XIII — Electrical  Testing 
Committee  XV — Valuation. 
Committee  XVIII — D.  C.  Track  Circuits. 


R.    E.    A.    Board  of  Direction    in   Session    Yesterday 


The  Association's  Opportunity  for  Service 

New  Conditions  in  the  Railway  Field  Offer  Larger  Responsibilities 
and  Greater  Possibilities  for  Organized  Work 


Within  tiii  last  few  years  a  marked  tendency 
irds  co-ordination  of  activities  has  been  evi- 
dent among  the  organizations  in  the  railway  field. 
This  has  been  evidenced  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  num- 
ber of  associations  with  the  American  Railway  \ssocia- 
rion.  In  the  engineering  field  it  has  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  co-operative  arrangement.  The  motive  prompting 
this  develop  been  the  desire  to  eliminate  dupli- 

cation of  effort  and  to  promote  unified  action  in  efforts 
to  increase  efficiency  of  railway  operation.  Becoming  a 
pari  of  a  larg  ested  in  all  branches 

'way  operation  has  tended  to  stimulate 

sjrea  e    activity  along  broader  lines.    This  tend- 
ency   has    been    particularly    marked    in    the    American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  for  of  late  h  has  given 
attentii  >n  V  Sneering  in 

trans]  In  the  firsl  of  the  two 

which   follow,   R.    II.    Vishton,  president   of  the 
American    Kailw  a  i  m,   points   OUl    1 1 

bility  which  can  Railv  a)   I  ngineet  ing    \ 

Division  of  the    \inct  ican  Railway 
the  railway  industry,  while  in  the 
-    idenl  of  the  i 

wot  k  which  the 
i  tins  directii  in. 

What  the  Association  Can  Do 

Bv  k    II.   \i-i 

itioti 
the  world  war  and  the  boom  which 
ling,  mui  h  of  it   i  •  ■  ■ 

•  dr. lit  made 
try,  which,  lil 
and  the  in 
■  due     I  fence  th< 

rift   in 

i  nlarly 


for  the  knowledge  and  training  of  the  engineer,  and  this 
was  never  inure  --ii  than  at  the  present  time.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  engineer  whose  specialty  is  in  trail 

i  problems. 
The  costs  of  transportation  as  represented  in  charges 
for  that  service  are  so  widely  distributed  that  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  there  is  a  great  or  greater  interesl  on 
the  part  of  the  public  generally  as  to  whether  the  rail- 
roads are  managed  economically  and  efficiently  than  in 
other  lines  of  business.  This  thought  has  impressed  itself 
upon  i  s  is  indicated  in  the  legislation  enacted 

ovide  the  means  under  which  the  railroad  corpora- 
lion-  were  to  take  over  their  properties  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  federal  control,  which  legislation  placed  upon 
the  carriers  the  express  duty  oi  operating  their  properties 
in  an  honest,  efficient  and  economical  manner,  and  ■ 
upon  the  I"  mmerce  Commission  the  necessity 

ering  this  question  in  fixing  the  measun 
return. 

ere  is  no  other  business  si    subjecl  to  publicity  and 

that  of  the  railroads.      Hiis  is  nothing  new. 

for  it  ha-  existed  for  a  very  considerable  number  of 

iilio.id  business,  the  manufacture  of  transport 

is  an  industry  by  itself,  and  there  are  no  methods  <^i  com- 

■i    with   other    industries   that    are   conclusive.      The 

ds  made  In   the  railways  in  safety,  in  economy  and  in 

continuously  progressive  movement 

.md  th  has  had  a  very  large  part,  both  individ- 

ual  through   associations   such   as   the    \m< 

at  ion,  in  the  de\  elopment  of 
this  forward  movement. 

I  he   individual   railroads  have  always   striven    for  the 

i  i  economy  of  operation.     That  must  be  perfectly 

patent  to  the  average  business  man  from  the  mere  appre- 

n  of  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  their  public  func- 

the  railroads  are  private  property,  supported  and 

lent  upon  private  capital,  and  must  therefore  show 

earnii  Hiis  requin  the  same  measure 

mom)  and  i  I-  required  of  other  private 
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business  also  engaged  in  the  respectable  project  of  making 
money  for  its  owners,  and  of  the  exercise  of  courage, 
initiative  and  research  continually  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions that  will  produce  greater  economies. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  really  anticipated  the 
specific  obligation  which  has  been  laid  upon  them  by  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  back  in  the  early  eighties, 
i  ecause  it  was  appreciated  many  years  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law  that  the  day  would  come  when 
the  railroads  of  this  country  could  no  longer  be  handled 
Folely  as  individual  units  of  private  property-  Arrange- 
ments and  plans  were  then  made  for  co-operative  effort 
along  lines  that  were  productive  of  better  service,  greater 
efficiency  and  more  economy.  The  foundation  underlying 
itablishment  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
in  the  first  place,  and  of  all  the  various  associations  of 
men  skilled  in  the  different  problems  entering  into  trans- 
portation has  been  the  recognized  necessity  for  better 
.-net  hods,  greater  economies,  larger  efficiency  and  a  better 
service  to  the  public.  The  tendency  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  been  to  a  further  co-ordination  of  all  of 
these  various  activities  centering  through  one  channel,  the 
American  Railway  Association,  which  is  now  operated 
really  as  a  divisional  organization,  having  in  mind  the  co- 
ordination of  the  efforts  of  all  these  various  activities  in 
the  one  direction — economy,  efficiency,  service. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one  defect  of  committee 
work  is  that  it  requires  so  much  compromise  as  never  to 
secure  the  best  thought  of  all  members  of  the  committee 
in  the  long  run,  but  merely  an  average.  Admitting  the 
partial  truth  of  this  statement,  the  experience  of  the  re- 
organized American  Railway  Association  thus  far  would 
seem  to  indicate  quite  clearly  a  very  beneficial  result  to 
the  railroads.  While  the  standard  practices  which  have 
been  recommended  (and  this  applies  particularly  to  the 
engineering  divisions)  may  not  always  have  embodied 
what  was  considered  the  best  thought  on  the  subject  on 
each  individual  railroad,  it  has  embodied  what  was  found 
by  the  majority  action  of  the  various  divisions  to  be  the 
best  practice  in  each  case.  The  recommendation  of  the 
association,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  power 
of  the  association  goes  only  to  recommendation  (which, 
however,  means  in  practically  all  cases  adoption  in  some 
form),  has  resulted  in  the  utilization  in  many  cases  of 
methods  and  practices  which  individual  railroads,  left  to 
their  own  initiative  and  experiment,  would  perhaps  have 
not  been  able  to  adopt  in  the  first  instance. 

The  work  of  the  reorganized  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation has  only  just  begun.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  develop,  and  develop  very  rapidly,  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  perfectly  patent  that  even  without  the  requirement 
of  the  statute,  the  public  attitude  toward  the  railroads 
would  have  required  them  so  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts 
in  many  features  of  operation  and  management  as  to 
reduce  waste  and  to  produce  the  greatest  economy  and 
efficiency.  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  beginning  made 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  which  yet  to  turn  and  a 
multitude  of  opportunities  for  the  engineering  profession. 
Much  as  that  profession  is  already  specialized,  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  greater  specialization  is  still  possible  and 
advisable,  particularly  with  respect  to  railroads. 

Tn  this  rather  short  sketch  of  the  situation  facing  the 
railroads,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  roads  individually 
are  meeting  it,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  you 
the  important  part  that  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  the  Engineering  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  have  had  in  the  develop- 
ment that  has  taken  place  on  these  lines  in  the  past,  and 
to  indicate  as  my  opinion  that  there  never  was  a  period 
where  there  were  greater  opportunities  for  constructive 
service  in  the  broader  phases  of  engineering  and  trans- 


portation than  the  present  and  the  period  that  lays  imme- 
diately ahead  of  this  nation. 

What  the  Association  Is  Doing 

By  L.  A.  Downs 
President,  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  em- 
bracing within  its  membership  as  it  does  the  leading  en- 
gineers of  the  principal  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  an  unusual  opportunity  for  service  to 
the  railways  of  this  country.  Through  the  personnel  of 
its  committees  all  the  varied  conditions  of  the  country 
are  represented,  and  a  wide  range  of  information  is  col- 
lected, dissected,  digested  and  distributed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  railways. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  in  the  direction  of  distinctly 
engineering  problems  connected  with  the  location,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  railways,  it  has  in  recent  years 
taken  up  the  study  of  some  problems  confronting  railway 
owners  to  which  engineering  principles  and  knowledge 
can  be  applied  to  advantage. 

Undoubtedly  the  question  of  the  economical  operation 
of  railways  is  of  more  urgent  importance  at  present  than 
at  any  time  in  their  history.  The  very  existence  of  many 
properties  is  at  stake  and  is  dependent  on  the  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  railway  managers  today. 

Among  these  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foremost 
is  the  labor  question  in  its  widest  sense.  For  the  purpose 
of  studying  some  phases  of  this  question  the  association 
has  actively  at  work  two  committees,  one  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Railway  Labor,  and  another  on  the  Economics 
of  Railway  Operation.  This  latter  committee  is  giving 
very  careful  study  to  such  subjects  as  Methods  for  In- 
creasing the  Efficiency  of  Employees,  Methods  for  In- 
creasing the  Traffic  of  Railways,  and  the  Effect  of  Speed 
of  Trains  on  Cost  of  Operation.  Other  committees,  such 
as  those  on  "Yards  and  Terminals"  and  "Shops  and  Lo- 
comotive Terminals,"  are  giving  very  careful  study  to 
the  problem  of  producing  plants  which  will  facilitate  the 
use  of  equipment  in  good  order  and  reduce  delay  in  re- 
storing equipment  in  bad  order  to  service. 

Another  committee  whose  work  is  tending  to  produce 
economy  of  operation  is  that  on  "Standardization."  This 
work  is  designed  to  reduce  the  multiplicity  of  specifica- 
tions for  the  various  materials  required  in  daily  use  on 
railways,  and  permit  of  the  production  of  so-called 
'"standard"  materials  at  very  much  less  cost  than  is  pos- 
sible under  present  practices. 

A  committee  whose  work  should  result  in  economies  of 
much  magnitude  is  that  on  "Stresses  in  Railroad  Tracks." 
More  exact  and  complete  knowledge  than  has  heretofore 
existed  of  the  forces  which  have  to  be  resisted  by  railway 
tracks  will  be  available  from  their  work,  and  this  knowl- 
edge-should make  it  possible  to  provide  for  them  with 
certainty  and  without  waste. 

During  the  past  year  the  necessity  for  effecting  the 
greatest  economies  possible  has  been  more  pressing  than 
ever  before,  and  I  believe  the  work  of  the  association  can 
well  be  directed  in  a  large  degree  in  the  future  to  the 
study  of  the  broad  questions  of  economies  of  railway 
operation. 


Purdue  Li  nchecn 

The  annual  luncheon  in  honor  of  visiting  Purdue 
members  attending  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association's  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Chicago  Engineers'  Club,  314  Federal  Street,  at  12:15 
p.  m.  Wednesday,  March  15.  Dean  Potter  and  others 
from  the  University  will  be  in  attendance. 


: 

%^By  V 

on   Yesterday  at  the  Drake  Hotel 


Signal  Section  Holds  Its  March  Stated  Meeting 

Large  Number  in  Attendance  at  Opening  Session  in  the 
Drake  Hotel  Yesterday  Morning 


Di  PARTING  FROM  THE  PRACTICE  ill  the  past,  the  ninth 
annual  session  of  the  Signal  Section  dispensed  with 
all  opening  business  yesterdaj  morning.  The  meet- 
ing \\a>  called  to  order  at  10:15  a.  m.  by  Chairman  F.  B. 
Wiegand,  signal  engineer.  New  York  Central,  Lines  West, 
and  the  reports  of  committees  were 
taken  up  immediately  for  consider 
ation.  During  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion  F.  \.  Westbrook,  field  engi- 
neer, Eiabirshaw  Electric  Cable 
Company,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture. Ten  committees  presented 
reports  for  action  at  the  meeting 
rday,  including  those  on 
Maintenam  e  Rules  and  [nstruc 
tions ;  Editing  ;  D.  C.  Relays ;  Oil  ; 
I  |j._;h"  ing       I  'rotection  ; 

Power      Interlocking; 
Standard    Designs;    I '.    C.     Vuto 
Block  Signals;  and  Signaling 
■  ii  e. 
The      committee      on      Editing 
found    it    necessa  i   w    the 

i  ••,  isions  in  the   Manual 
■    ■ 

n  tli*    Manual  a  form  ol 

foi    block    signal    and   inter 

form  of  invitation 

tn  bidder    on  bl<  ind  in 

i  ations, 

light   amplifii  ation,  w  ill 

di  of  thi  It  i    the 

I  r( 

found    thai 

the  di- 


Sheet,  whether  it  be  pan  of  a  Maim-  or  Unit  Specifica- 
tion, was  given  consideration,  and  recommendations  are 
included  in  the  report.  There  has  been  -nine  discussion 
ahum  the  Warranty  Clause  used  in  the  several  specifica- 
tions now    in  the  Manual  and  recommendations  on  this 

subject    were    also    included    in    the 

report.. 

Report  of  Committee  on 
Signaling  Practice 


TIM      i  l  AIM  I 
ports   mi 


iberations    « i 
been  noti  d  th  it  th< 


■ 

that  the 


liagram 


tlTTEE    SUBMITTED    re 

on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 
["he  report  on  colors  for  signals 
will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Signal  section,  pages  \-.>',M  to 
\  40".  July,  1920,  and  the  emu 
mittee  recommends  that  the  sub- 
ject be  closed. 

The  Effect  of  Electric 
Headlights  on  Signals 

Bui  little  difficulty  has  actuall) 
been  experienced  due  ti>  th< 
of  locomotive  headlights  and  this 
has  been  largely  eliminated  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  arc  light 
and  the  use  "t'  incandescent  lamps 
m  the  headlights,  with  the  conse 
quent  reduction  in  candlepower  as 
well  a--  the  difference  it 

t   the  two  lights.     The  diffi 
culties     remaining     are     of     three 
typt 
I       fhe  preventing  of  a  locomotive  engine 
nam  reading  the  signals  which  govern  him  on  account  of 

die  headlight  mi  a  train  in  the  opposing  direction  blinding 
him,    2      Vccount  of  headlighl  on  a  train  in  the  op; 
direction  showing  through  the  col  on  a  dwarf 

signal  other  than  the  on<  I  the  lamp  and  SO 
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ing  a  wrong  indication.  3.  Account  of  light  from  loco- 
motive headlight  on  a  train  being  reflected  back  from  a 
signal  and  so  giving  a  wrong  indie; 

lese  difficultie  i  obviated  where 

they  occur,  which  was  mostly  on  multiple  track  territory, 
by  having  the  enginemen  dim  the  headlights  when  ap- 
proaching  train-  running  in  the  opposite  direction.     The 
I  difficulty  has  Keen  obviated  by  arranging  a  shield 
on  dwarf  signals  behind  the  colored   glass  of   spectacles 
which  are  not  in  front  of  the  lamp.     The  third  difficult} 
een  obviated  by  either:     (a)  Adjustment  of  signal. 
i  hi  Use  of  convex  roundels  which  will  obviate  the  trou- 
lould  the  signal  not  he  in  proper  adjustment. 
The  committee  recommended  :    1.    That  a  shield  be  in- 
stalled "ii  dwarf  signals  behind  the  colored  roundels,  not 


in  front  of  the  lamp.     2.  That  convex  roundels  be  used 
"ii  all  new   work  and  renewals. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted  as  inf<  irmation. 

Committee:   W.  .1.   Eck    (Southern),  chairman ;   W.    M.   Van- 
dersluis   (I.  C.)i  vice-chairman;   \Y.   I  P.),  A.   M. 

Burt  (N.   P.),  C.    V  Christofferson   (N.  P.),1  ey  (N. 

Y  C.  &  Si  I..).  C.  A.  Dunham  (G.  N.),  W.  IT.  Elliott  (N. 
.  .1.  V.  Manna  i  K.  C.  'I  I,  I  I.  Kelloway  (A.  ('  L.), 
H.  K.  Lowrj  0  .  R.  I.  &  P.),  1.  C.  Mock  (M.  C.),  F.  P. 
Patenall  I  B  .&  O.),  1.  \.  Peabodj  (C.  &  X.  W.),  F.  W. 
Pflegini  (1  I'  i.  V.  H.  Rial, I  (P.  R.  R.),  T.  S.  Stevens 
(  \  T.  X  S.  l.i.  E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  T.  &  L.  i.  F.  P..  Wiegand 
(X.  Y.  ii. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  accepted  without  discussion. 


Report  on  Maintenance  Rules  and  Instructions 


/;;  the  preparation  of  rales  for  sig- 
nal maintenance,  this  committee  this 
year  submitted  those  for  motor  ears, 
hand  ears  ami  velocipedes.  Instruc- 
tions for  signal  maintenance  at  me- 
chanical interlockings  and  general 
rales  for  interlocking  were  also  pre- 
sented. The  motor  ear  instructions 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  this 
equipment  must  be  handled  and  the 
precautious  which  should  be  taken  by 
the  men  operating  them.  The  rales  for 
general  maintenance  at  interlockings 
covers,  among  other  things,  the  in- 
structions which  should  be  given  a 
new  leverman  and  the  inspections  nec- 
essary around  the  machine  and  on 
'■mi. 


G.  K.  Thomas 
Chairman 


G.  K.  Thomas  has  been  the  chairman 

of  this  committee  since  its  organisa- 
tion two  years  ago.  In  September, 
iqii ,  Mr.  Thomas  was  promoted  from 
signal  maintaiiier  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  o-  Santa  Fe  to  signal  foreman, 
later  being  advanced  to  the  position 
of  assistant  signal  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System.  He  is  an  advocate 
of  maintenance  rules  and  instruction 
as  a  means  of  not  only  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  field  forces  but  also 
as  a  proper  guide  for  new  men  enter- 
ing the  service  and  can  present  logical 
proof  that  proper  rules  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  His  work  along  this 
line  on  the  Santa  Fe  particularly  fits 
hun  to  act  as  chairman. 


Tin:  committee  submitted  for  consideration  reports 
on  rules  for  signal  maintenance  and  on  examination 
papers  on  signal  maintenance.  The  reports  covering 
motor  cars,  track  circuits  and  mechanical  interlocking 
were  adopted  in  1920  and  are  now  in  the  Manual.  In 
line  with  the  assignments  at  that  time,  these  reports  were 
presented  under  the  general  titles  of  Examination  Papers 
mi  Signal  Maintenance. 

Rules  for  Signal  Maintenance 

Motor  Cars,  Hand  Cars,  Velocipedes,  Etc. 

201.  Safety  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the  operation  of 
motor  cars,  hand  cars,  velocipedes,  etc. 

202.  Cars  are  provided  to  facilitate  work  and  must  be  used 
for  railroad  business  only. 

203.  Under  no  circumstances  may  anyone  he  carried  on  motor 
or  other  cars  without  a  permit  from  the  proper  official,  except 
employees  in  the  regular  performance  of  their  duty. 

204.  Privately  owned  cars  must  not  be  operated  without 
authority   from  

205.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  cars  must  not  be  operated 
after  dark,  nor  .luring  storms  or  foggy  weather. 

206.  When  necessary  to  use  band,  push  or  motor  cars  at  night, 
great  care  must  be  taken.  A  white  light  must  be  displayed  to 
the   front   and  red   light   to  the   rear. 

207.  Cars    must    not    be    run    through    tunnels    except    when 

authi irized  by  and  then  only  after  complying  with 

local  requirements. 

208.  Cars  must  not  be  run  ovei  foreign  lines  unless  author- 
ized by  

209.  When  necessary  to  operate  two  or  more  cars  connected 
together,  rigid  couplings  must  be  used  and  the  propelling  car 
must  be  in  advance.     Side  drive  cars  must  not  be  so  connected. 

210.  Cars  must  not  be  overloaded. 

211.  Heavily  loaded  cars  must  be  protected  by  flag. 

212.  Material   and  tools  must   he   so   loaded   and   secured  that 


none   can    fall    off   or    interfere    with    moving    parts    of    the   car. 

213.  Employees  must  not  get  on  or  off  a  moving  car  from 
the  front  "r  side. 

214.  Motor  cars  must  be  run  with  traffic  except  as  covered  by 
local   rules. 

215.  Hand  cars  and  velocipedes  must  be  run  against  traffic 
except  as  covered  by  local  rules. 

216.  .\h> tor  cars  must  not  be  run  through  spring  frogs  under 
power.  They  must  be  lifted  over,  when  necessary,  thus  pre- 
venting damage  to  wheels,  boxings  and  axles. 

217.  Cars  must  be  run  slowly  over  frogs,  switches,  derails, 
railroad  crossings  and  other  danger  points. 

218.  Cars  must  run  slowly  through  towns  and  over  highway 
nigs  and  be  prepared   for  immediate   stop. 

219.  Cars  must  be  under  control  and  prepared  for  immediate 
stop  when  approaching  gangs  of  workmen. 

220.  Motor  cars  must  be  pushed  past  station  when  platforms 
,nv  occupied. 

221.  Motor  cars  must  not  be  run  past  standing  passenger 
trains. 

222.  Employees  in  charge  of  motor  cars  must  keep  themselves 
informed  as  to  train  movements,  on  constant  lookout,  and  oc- 
cupy the  track  only  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

223.  Employees  in  charge  of  cars  must  keep  constant  lookout 
for  other  cars  occupying  the  track. 

224.  When  a  line-up  of  train  movements  is  obtained  it  must 
not  be  considered  final  because  operating  conditions  may  require 
running  of  additional  trains. 

225.  When  two  or  more  men  arc  with  a  car.  they  should  flag 
at  curves  and  cuts  where  the  view  is  obstructed  or  the  side 
clearance  is  not  sufficient  to  take  off  the  car.  If  the  car  is 
operated  with  but  one  man,  be  must  proceed  with  extreme  care 
(walk   if   necessary),   keeping   a  constant   lookout   for  trains  and 

motor  cars  in  both   directions. 

226.  A  distance  of  at  least  400  ft.  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween hand  ears  and  a  distance  of  at  least  1,000  ft.  between  a 
mo'tor  ear  and  any  Other  car  or  the   rear  end  of  a  moving  train. 

227.  Switches  must  not  be  thrown  to  run  hand  cars,  empty 
ears,   or   light   motor  cars  to  or  from   the  main   track. 
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riding  on  hand  cars  must  lie  in  a  standing 
::.  except  when  siiU'  seats  arc  providi 

-  riding  on  motor  cars  must  be  seated. 
230     Side  ilri\c  motor  cars  must  not  be  run  backwards  unless 

it   this  movement   can  be 
ifety.  . 

231.  The  speed  of  cars  must  nol  exceed  5  mi.  an  hr.   when 

upied  by  a  moving  train. 

232.  Side  drive  motor  cars  must  not  exceed  a  speed  ol  J)  mi. 

23o.  Center  drive  motor  cars  must  not  exceed  a  speed  of  25 
mi.  an  hr. 

234.  When  two  or  more  men  are  with  a  car,  they  Should  have 
a  thorough  understanding  as  to  what  part  each  will  take  in  re- 
moving  it    trom   the    track    in    emergency. 

out  must  he  kept  tor  torpedoes  on  the  rail.  When 
such  are  found,  steps  should  he  taken  to  avoid  exploding  them, 
hut  if  exploded,  they  must  be  replaced. 

not  he  -hipped  in  baggage  car-  except 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  when  so  shipped,  the  fuel  tanks 
must  be  carefully  drained  and  all  tank  caps  screwed  down  tightly. 
237.  Cars  must  not  In-  left  on  the  track  unprotected.  If 
necessarj  to  leave  car  for  any  reason,  it  must  be  placed  at  least 
6  ft.  clear  of  the  nearest  rail  and  locked.  Cars  must  not  be 
public  highways. 

Motor  car-,   when  not   in   use.  must  be  kept  under  cover. 
When  not  in  sheds,  use  canvas  i  i 
239.    Changes  in  design  or  the  use  of  special  devices  are  not 

permitted   without   authority    of    

to  carry  an  extra  supply  ot  gasoline, 
this  must  be  in  a  proper!}  constructed  gasoline  tight  container 
painted    red.   with    tops    tightly    screwed    down. 

241.  Open  lights  of  any  description  must  not  be  used   near 

gasoline  receptacles.  . 

242.  Car-    must    lie    kept    clean    and    properly    lubricated.      All 

rews,   and   connections   must  be  tight,   brakes  must 
in    perfect    condition   and    the   car   must    be   in   gage    and 
alignment.      I  •'    motion   must  not  be  allowed   and   all 

parts  must  be  kept  in  good  repair. 

243.  Before  use,  a  motor  car  must  be  inspected  to  see  that  it 

ndition,  a  proper  supply  of  gasoline  and  lubricating 
oils  provided  and  the  necessary  tools,  lights,  fuses,  torpedoes, 
etc..  in  place. 

244.  Study  the  instruction-  that  come  with  the  car.      I 
make   long   run-    with   a   new   car.     Stop   often,   lubricate    freely 
and  let 

24.;.     In    n  lid    more    than    six    dry    cells    be    used. 

Greater  voltage  may  burn  out  or  injure  the  coil. 

To  attain  tin   best  results  with  two  cycle  air-cooled  motor 
car  engines.  iline  should  be  mixed  thoro 

it  is  put  into  tb.    ,-,-ir.  usiri  I     ".ill   pint  oi 

Do  not  mix  oil  with  tb. 
line  for  four  cycle  I  ' 

247.     If  a  starting  crank  i-  provided  it  must  be  pulled  u 
when  the  charge  i-  being  compressed  in  the  cylinder  to  avoid 
i  iniurv  in  case  the  engine   should  back  fire. 
The    radiator   and   other   parts    of   the    cooling    system   ol 
ti  1    from    freezing.      They 
must  be  drained  when  not  in  use. 
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1009.  If  the  locking  of  an  interlocking  machine  becomes  dis- 
arranged or  broken,  signals  attected  must  be  -ct  to  display  their 

ive  indication:  switches,  etc.,  in  the  route  affected, 
must  be  secured  until  repairs  are  made.  In  all  such  cases 
must  be  notified. 

1010.  A  new  leverman  should  be  given  the  following  instruc- 
tions: 

How   io  disconnect  and  secure  -witches,  derail-  and  othet 
unit-  in  an  emergen!  provide  for  the  safe  train  opera- 

iioll. 

til     How    to   operate  time  leases  and  other   forms  of  special 
■  atus. 

read  the  indicators,  lights,  etc. 
id  i      I  low    to    handle    levers     with     special    reference    to     the 
of   forcing  the  lever  when  the  switch  points  may  be  ob- 
structed or  other  dangerous  conditions  are  liable  to  exi-t. 

id  Any  other  information  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of  the  plant. 

1011.  Frequent  inspection  and  tests  must  be  made  to  insure 
that  all  signal  appliances,  including  machine  licking,  etc.,  are  in 
proper   condition. 

1012  Bolts,  dowels,  pins,  nuts,  nut  licks,  etc..  must  be  in 
place  and  in  good  condition. 

1013.  Interlocking  machine-  must  be  kept  in  good  mechanical 
ami  electrical  condition,  clean,  free  from  excessive  lost  motion, 
and  bearing  parts  free  and  properly  lubricated. 

1014.  Sufficient  compression  should  lie  kept  in  latch  springs  to 
assure  thi  novement  of  locking. 

1015.  Special  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  interlocking 
machines,  such  as  time  lock-,  lever  locks,  circuit  controller-, 
etc.,  must  be  properly  staled  or  locked  and  must  be  opened  and 

ted  upon  authority  of  

lid".  When  the  condition  of  switches  or  track  does  not  admit 
of  the  proper  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  interlocking  plant, 
must  be  notified. 

1018.  If  the  ties  under  the  switch  points  are  not  in  proper  con- 
dition and  maintained  so  that  the  switch  points  ride  evenly  on  all 
tie  plates,  the   track  department  should  be  called  upon  to  correct 

idition. 

1019.  The  maximum  allowable  gage  of  track  at  interlocked 
switches,  derails,  moval  point  frogs  and  detector  bars  is  J.-  in. 
wider  than  standard.  When  exceeded,  the  track  department  must 
be  called  upon  to  correct  the  condition. 

1020.  Interlocked    switches,    split    point    derails    and    m< 
point  frogs  must  be  kept  so  adjusted  that  they  cannot  be 
when  one  :4  in.  rod  i*  placed  between  stock  rail  and  a  point  o  in. 
back   from   switch   point.      There   must   be   r  -pring 
of  point  or  connections.     When  the  point  is  open,  there  must  be 
at   least  4  in.  between  the  point  and  the  stock  rail. 

If   the   points  ^i  an   interlocked   switch   do  not   fit   up  to 

the    -lock    rails    properly,    adjustment-  made    at    the 

switch   adjustment.     When  the  point-   tit   properly,   the  lock   rod 

should  be   adjusted   so  that  boles   are   in   proper  position    for  the 

liustments   are   completed    'am   nuts   must   be 

tight. 

1022.     Switch  and  lock  movements  must  have  full  stroke  both 

normal   and   reversed.     Plungers   or  locking    dogs   must  be   kept 

tight   on   the  slide  bar. 

lock  rods  should  enter  plunger  stand  or  locking  brack- 
right  angles  to  the  plunger.     Hole-  or  notches  must  have 
square    edge-    and    be    no    more    than    1    Id    in.    larger    than    the 
plunger. 

102 1  Detector  bar  must  be  maintained  SO  that  it  will  rise  a 
minimum  of  Vj  in.  above  the  top  ol"  rail  at  every  point  before 
the  function  is  unlocked  and  re-t  a  maximum  >^i  »  in  below 
the  top  of  rail  at  every  point  when  the  stroke  i-  complete  When 
lever  or  -witch  machine  i-  on  center,  the  motion  plates  or  links 
should  lie  on  center.  Bar  must  be  straight,  without  kinks  and 
lie  evenly  along  rail.  Rail  clip-  and  motion  plates  and  Studs 
must    be    tie'  ill    parts    free    from    dirt 

,,  .m,i  all  bearing  parts  lubricati 

rail   must   be  trimmed   to  with    the   operation 

■id    lubricated 

.on!    working    freely      Blades    must 

•    Us    or 
•  •  els    will 

nt  and   Mock 
k   from  the  point. 

Il    mint    be    so 
•  rail  is  within 
'•  railing    posit 
'line    locking     should    be     lubricated     sparingly    with 

■  I  only 
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should  be  used  and  can    taken  not  to  apply  it  to 

nor  en  parts  which  do  it  -t  require  lubrication: 

Rules  for  Signal  Maintenance  Interlocking 

Mechanical 

1066.  It  necessary  to  disconnect  a  pipe-connected  device,  this 
should  be  done  at  the  first  crank  nearest  the  operated  device. 

1067.  A  circuit  controller  operated  by  a  lever  latch  on  a  me- 
chanical machine  must  be  adjusted  so  that  a  normal  contact  will 
open  before  the  latch  block  has  reached  a  point  about  ->§  in.  from 

rmal  position  and  a  reverse  contact  will  not  be  closed  until 
tlh   latch  block  is  within  about  Jjj  in.  of  its  reverse  position. 

1068.  A  circuit  controller  operated  directly  by  a  lever  on  a 
mechanical  machine  must  be  adjusted  so  that  a  normal  contact 
will  open  before  the  lever  is  one  inch    from  its  normal  position 

.verse  contact   will  not  close  until  the  lever  is  within  one 
inch  of  its  reverse  position. 

1069.  Leadouts  should  be  kept  clean  and  maintained  so  as  to 
i  excessive  wear  in  cranks,  pins  or  bearings  and  aligned  so 

that  movable  parts  do  not  interfere. 

1070.  Pipe  lines  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  dirt,  in 
good  condition  and  alignment  and  at  least  T/\  in.  clearance  must 

untamed  between  pipe  and  base  of  rail.     Rivets  must  be  in 
place. 

1071.  Broken  pipe  and  loose  couplings  or  rivets  must  not  be 
permitted.  These  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  presence  of 
rust. 

In7_'.  Pipe  carrier  foundations  should  be  level,  rigid  and  in 
alignment. 

1073.  Pipe  carrier  foundation  tops  should  be  kept  clean,  level, 
securely  attached  to  foundations  and  not  less  than  2  in.  above 
ground. 

1074.  Pipe  carriers  must  be  clean  and  securely  fastened,  all 
parts  in  place  and  rollers  free. 

1075.  The  minimum  allowable  stroke  in  main  pipe  lines  is  as 
follows : 

(a)  For  facing  point  lock  and  switch  and  lock  movement 
8  in. 

(b)  For  signals   7  in. 

(c)  For    switches,    derails    and    movable    point    frogs    

6  in. 

1076.  When  the  stroke  of  a  pipe  in  main  pipe  lines  is  less  than 
the  allowed  minimum,  it  must  be  increased  at  the  lever. 

1077.  If  necessary  to  decrease  the  stroke  at  a  pipe  connected 
device,  this  should  be  done  by  redrilling  the  crank  nearest  the 
operated   device. 

1078.  Cranks,  compensators  and  deflecting  bars  should  be 
clean,  in  alignment  with  pipe  line,  pins  and  rollers  free  and 
properly  lubricated.  Moving  parts  should  not  interfere  nor 
have  excessive  lost  motion. 

1079.  Cranks,  compensators  and  deflecting  bars  should  be  in 
the  position  determined  by  compensation  chart  when  lever  is  on 
center. 

1080.  The  plunger  of  a  facing  point  lock  should  have  at 
least  8  in.  stroke,  and  when  its  lever  is  in  the  normal  position 
the  end  of  the  plunger  should  clear  the  lock  rod  1  in.  The  end 
of  the  plunger  must  have  square  edges. 

1081.  When  the  signal  lever  is  normal,  the  signal  bar  of  a  bolt 
lock  should  be  up  against  the  stop,  the  notch  in  signal  bar  should 
not  exceed  2  in.  in  length.  The  notches  must  have  square  edges 
and  the  lock  rod  must  enter  the  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
signal  bar. 

(a)  Bolt  locks  used  with  switches,  split 'point  derails  and 
movable  point  frogs  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  signal  will 
not  clear  when  a  ^4-in.  rod  is  placed  between  the  point  and  the 
stock  rail  6  in.  back  from  the  point. 

(bj  Bolt  locks  used  with  lifting  type  derails  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  signals  will  not  clear  until  derail  is  within  14  in. 
of  the  full  non-derailing  position. 

1082.  Circuit  controllers  operated  by  mechanical  signals  must 
be  so  adjusted  that  contacts  will  not  function  until  signal  blade 
is  within  S  deg.  of  the  controlling  aspect. 

1083.  Circuit  controllers,  when  operated  by  switch  and  lock 
movement  slide  bar  or  facing  point  lock  plunger,  must  be  so 
adjusted  that  contacts  will  not  function  until  the  slide  bar  or 
plunger  has  traveled  to  within  '  j  in.  of  its  stroke. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  rules  for  signal 
maintainers,  for  signal  maintenance  interlocking  (gen- 
eral) and  for  signal  maintenance  interlocking  (mechan- 
ical) be  approved  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting, 
the  latter  to  supersede  similar  rules  now  in  the  Manual. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rules,  examination  questions 
and  answers  were  presented  on  motor  cars,  hand  cars, 
velocipedes,   etc.,    signal   maintenance,    interlocking,   me- 


chanical, and  i  m  signal  maintenance  interlocking,  general. 
It  was  recommended  that  these  also  be  approved  for  pres- 
entation at  the  annual  meeting. 

Committee:  G.  K.  Thomas  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  chairman;  E.  A. 
Black  (X.  V.  C. ).  vice-chairman;  A.  Vallee  (D.  &  H.),  vice- 
chairman;  R.  C.  Bingham  (1.  C. j  O.  W.  Brandt  (U.  P.),  S.  F. 
r  (Erie).  A.  Davies  ( C.  P.  R.  >.  Caleb  Drake  ( C.  &  N. 
W.),  C.  M.  Duffy  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  H.  J.  Foale  (Wabash),  F.  C. 
Foster  (L.  &  N.),  A.  P.  Hix  ( T.  R.  R.  of  St.  L.),  T.  G.  In- 
wood  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  A.  Johnson  (M.  K.  &  T.),  Arthur  Kelly 
(C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  F.  A.  Selke  (C.  I.  &  L.),  A.  W.  Stewar't 
(A.  C.  L),  F.  A.  Tegeler  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  I.  A.  Uhr,  (St.  L.- 
S.  F),  E.  Winans  (A.  T.  &  S.  F). 

Discussion 

G.  K.  Thomas  (Chairman)  :  The  committee  recom- 
mends, and  I  so  move,  that  the  general  title  of  those  sub- 
jects adopted  in  iqjo  be  changed  so  as  to  be  uniform 
'with  the  examination  papers  approved  in  192 1. 

(Motion  carried.) 

(Chairman  Thomas  next  submitted  for  consideration 
rules  and  revised  examination  papers  on  motor  cars,  hand 
cars,  velocipedes,  etc.) 

C.  K.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.)  :  I  would  suggest  adding 
the  words  "only  on  the  authority  of  the  despatcher  or 
superintendent"  after  Rule  204. 

Chairman  Thomas:  Would  not  that  result  in  consid- 
erable delay  at  times? 

Mr.  Kelloway:  Not  necessarily;  if  the  order  is  given 
by  the  superintendent  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  train 
order  to  that  effect. 

W.  C.  Johnson  (C.  St.  P,  M.  &  O.)  :  Many  of  the 
railroads  which  have  lines  extending  into  storm  invaded 
territory  have  had  their  telephone  lines  and  signal  lines 
down  for  weeks,  and  that  would  make  the  delay  of  the 
maintainer  too  long.  A  signal  maintainer  should  be  al- 
lowed to  use  his  own  judgment  if  he  cannot  get  author- 
ity from  the  train  despatcher  or  the  superintendent. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  /  move  that  the  sen- 
tence be  allowed  to  stand  as  presented. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Kelloway :  If  Rule  204  is  right,  then  Rule  207 
is  inconsistent. 

W.  J.  Eck  (Sou.)  :  These  rules  are  not  in  the  same 
class  as  the  standard  code  train  rules,  and  at  best  they 
will  be  a  guide  for  any  individual  railroad  which  desires 
to  have  a  set  of  rules  for  that  purpose.  /  therefore  move 
the  acceptance  of  the  rides  and  the  examination  questions 
as  they  stand. 

(Motion  carried.) 

(Chairman  Thomas'  next  submitted  the  rules  and  ex- 
amination papers    for  signal  maintenance  interlocking.) 

J.  H.  Oppelt  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  The  remarks  of 
Mr.  Eck  apply  to  these  rules  equally  well,  and  /  there- 
fore move  that  they  be  accepted  as  written. 

(Motion  carried.) 

L.  L.  Whitcomb  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Rule  1080  states,  "The 
plunger  of  a  facing  point  lock  should  have  at  least  an 
eight-inch  stroke,"  while  Rule  310  (e);  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Interlocking,  states  "Facing 
point  lock  plungers  shall  have  a  travel  of  not  less  than 
seven  inches."    There  is  a  difference  of  one  inch. 

Mr.  Kelloway :  I  would  suggest  that  the  figure  be 
changed  to  seven  in  the  maintenance  rule. 

(The  committee  accepted  the  change.) 

Chairman  Thomas :  /  move  that  the  rides,  questions 
and  answers  on  motor  cars,  hand  cars  and  velocipedes, 
and  on  interlocking,  general  and  mechanical,  be  approved 
for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting. 

(Motion  carried.) 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Signal  section.) 
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\ate  as  railroad  h 

I  the  automobile 
and  fsings 

presents  a  real  problem.    The  commit- 
hat  in  this  respect  it  is  very 
desirable   to   make  the  aspects  of  all 
and   signals    intruded   to    warn 
travelers  on  hig 

existing  danger  at  railroad  crossings 
mi      throughout     the     country. 
Twe  ■  were  drawn 

up  by  the  committee  and  six  drawings 
no  the  aspects  of  the  signs  and 
signals  accompanied  the  recommenda- 
mmendations  should 
■r  the  universal  stan- 
dardize ssing  protection. 


James  B.   Latimer 
Chairman 


James   B.   Latimer,  signal  engineer 
of  the  i  .  Burlington  t':  Quincy, 

is  the  first  man  to  be  appointed  chair- 
man of  this  committee  which  was  au- 
thorized at  the  annual  meeting  last 
June  Forty  years'  experience  in  the 
engineering,  operating  and  signal  de- 
partments of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
\uincy  qualities  him  to  direct  the 
of  this  important  committee. 
(  )wing  to  his  extended  contact 
the  p'  coy  crossing  pro- 

tection,  Mr.  Latimer  is  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  viewpoint  of  the  railroads 
and  also  of  the  general  public  which 
is  using  the  highways  n-ith  volume 
and  character  of  traffic  unlike  any- 
thing anticipated  in  the  past. 


T         committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  Direction  in  Chicago  on  Juno  5,  1921. 
the   fad    that    considerable   preliminar) 
as  to  the  practice  of  various  railroads  and  the  re- 
quirements of  public  authorities  had  to  be  collect* 
was  impossible  to  hold  the  first  meeting  until  November. 
C.  L.  Bardo,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway   Association  on  the  Prevention  of  Accidents 
at   Highway  Crossings  and  Trespassing,  advised    I.    I 
Fairbanks,  general  secretary,  that  his  committee  had  rec- 
ommended that   the  question  of  the  standardizati 
mechanical    and    electrical    devices    installed    at    highwa) 
ibstitute  foi  gatemen  and  flag- 

men be  referred  to  the  Signal  section  and  that   a  sub- 
committee of  his  committee  he  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  committee  of  the  Signal   section.     .Mr.   Bardi 
thai    "the   association   has   adopted    standard 
h    warning    signs    which    have    been    made    legal    in 
ites.    h  is  quite  important  in  the  int< 
<  f  safety,  both  to  train-  and  to  travelers  on  the  highway, 
that  the  visional  mechanical  highwa 

uld  ,i-  far  as  possible  be  standard  or  confined 

within  reasonable  limits,  otherwise  the  echan- 

intended  foi  the  control  of 

iaj   be  readil)   lost 

familiarity  of  travelers    from  oth<  with 

that  particul 

Recommendations 

It  w  by  the  committee  on  Highway  Crossing 

■ 

•     Ition  "f  tin-  Signal   -eel i..n  .it 

mended   that   the  use  of   the  advance 

■  ■ 

i 


stop  before  crossing  the  railroad  tracks,  an  addi- 
ng the  word  "Stop"  -hall  he  attached  to 
the  mast  hearing  tl  i  irds. 

6.  That  where  condition-  justify  or  require  that  the 
sign    referred   to   in   recommendation    No.    1.   or  thi 
referred  to  in  reo  m  No.  5,  shall  be  made  con 

ous  during  the  hours  of  darkness  it  may  he  illum- 
inated. 

7.  That  a  red  light  shall  be  exhibited  at   i 
highways    with    railroad-    to    stop   highway    traffic   only 

hen  a  tram  i-  approaching. 

8.  Thai   where  practicable  the  sign   recommended  in 
imendation   No.  4  or  any  automatic  warning 

should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  highway,  provided 
the  railroad  company  can  be  relieved  from  claims  arising 
out  of  personal  injury  or  damage  to  property  on  accounl 
-  if  collisii  m  with  the  sign. 

9.  That  while  believing  that  a  properly  marked 

ing  coupled  with  proper  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
provides  besl   for  public  safety,  automatic  devices 
ometimes  required  by  law,  ordinance  or  ordei 
public  commissions.    When  this  oo  and  opera 

tion  should  be  uniform.    It  i-  therefore  recommended  that 
visual  automatic  device-  to  indicate  the  approach  of  trains 
to  a  swinging  disc  and  light,  or  a  dashing  light. 
K'      That  when  the  swinging  disc  and  ligl 

■    circular,  24  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  word 
"Danger"   curved   with   the  circle  at    the  bottom,   light    in 
nter.  white  background,  black  letters  and  a 
corresponding   with    the  word   "Hanger"   parallel 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  disc  and  -how  n  on  the  a, 

panying  diagram,  marked  Exhibit  "F." 

II.      That  where  automatic  devici  I  nee 

ithori 
•ion  of  highway  traffic,  the 
iro\  ide  the  •  i  •   indi 

lliat  when  automatic  signal  devices  are  used  to  in 

thej  shoul 
at  the  crossing,  based  upon  the 

'it    signal   1:  •  -idered.   hut    the 

■  "mm  had  sufficient  time  to  drafl 

i 
ommittee  believes  that  these  recommendation-,  if 
r  the  universal  standat 
■i  which  a! 
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anything  but  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The  use 
of  the  automobile  for  long  journeys  has  made  highway 
traffic  almost  as  interstate  as  the  railroad  traffic  itself  and 

the  great  desideratum,  as  it  appears  to  the  committee,  is  tc 
make  the  aspects  of  all  signs  and  signals  intended  to  warn 
travelers  on  highways  of  possible  or  existing  danger  at 
railroad  crossings  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  report  the  committee  has  not,  it  feels,  completed 
its  work.  A  great  deal  will  be  gained  in  the  interests  of 
uniformity  and  economy  of  installation  and  maintenance 
mdardizing  many  of  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  rec- 
ommended to  be  used,  for  instance,  the  bolt  spacing  of 
the  foundations  for  all  iron  masts  may  be  standardized  to 
great  advantage,  also  the  size  and  type  of  socket  used  in 
electric  light  bulbs,  size  and  type  of  oil  lamps  for  illum- 
inating purposes,  and  ■many  other  small  matters.     There- 


Exhibit   F,  Banner  for  Automatic   Highway  Crossing  Signal 

fore  the  committee  requests  it  be  continued  with  a  view  to 
taking  up  such  details. 

Committee:  J.  B.  Latimer  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  chairman;  C.  J.  Kel- 
loway  (A.  C.  L. ),  vice-chairman;  C.  A.  Christofferson  (N.  P.). 
YV.  T.  Eck  (Sou.),  A.  K.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.),  A.  H.  McKeen  (U. 
P.),  C.  H,  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. ),  T.  A.  Pcabodv  (C  & 
\.  YV.  I,  E.  K.  Post  (Penna.),  W.  Y.  Scott  <  B.  &  M  "),  T  S 
Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 

Discussion 

J.  B.  Latimer  (C.  K.  &  Q.),  Chairman,  presented  the 
report  of  Committee  XX,  Highway  Crossing  Protection. 

Chairman  Latimer :  We  were  not  given  a  definite 
assignment,  but  were  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grade  Crossing  Protection  and  Trespassing  of 
Division  1,  of  which  Mr.  Barto  is  chairman. 

(A  motion  to  accept  recommendations  No.  1,  No.  2 
and  No.  3  was  carried.) 

Chairman  Latimer:  The  idea  of  this  particular  sign 
was  taken  from  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  crossing  protection  re- 
port, where  they  recommended  cross-boards  instead  of 
triangular-shaped  signs,  and  the  dimensions  were  taken 
from  the  laws  of  1 1   states. 

W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  /  move  the  approval  of  this 
sign. 

(Motion  carried.) 

R.  B.  Elsworth  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  would  like  some  descrip- 
tion of  a  crossing  at  which  it  is  desired  that  a  stop  should 
he  made  before  a  vehicle  or  a  person  crosses  the  track. 


Chairman  Latimer:     It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee 

that  where  we  have  wigwags  and  in  some  other 
it   is  not   necessary    Eoi    highway  traffic    to  Stop. 
A.  11.  Rudd  |  P.  R.  R.)  :     Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  state 

of  Illinois  requires  this  stop  sign  at  extra-hazardous 
ings? 
Chairman  Latimer:    1  believe  they  do. 

I.  S.  Raymer  i  P.  &  L.  E. )  :  I  understand  that  the  law 
in  several  states  requires  that  in  the  case  of  all  motor 
vehicles  carrying  passengers  for  fare,  and  of  motor  ve- 
hicles carrying  freight,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  must 
Stop  at  all  city  railroad  crossings  and  ascertain  that  the 
track  is  clear. 

W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  believe  according  to  that 
view  that  recommendation  No.  5  should  he  changed.  I 
think  the  following  should  be  included:  "At  a  crossing 
where  visual  highway  crossing  signals  are  not  plainly 
visible  and  effective,  an  additional  sign  bearing  the  word 
'stop'  is  required  and  should  be  such  and  such  a  design." 

O.  R.  Unger  (M.  P.)  :  The  rules  for  the  operation  of 
any  particular  device  should  be  the  same  on  all  rail- 
roads, and  we  ought  to  arrange  to  have  one  system  of 
crossing  signals  on  the  railroads  at  all  crossings,  so  that 
when  the  people  on  the  highway  see  them  in  the  case  of 
one  railroad  they  will  know  what  they  mean  when  they 
see  them  on  another  railroad. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  have  suggested  that  if  a  light  is  dis- 
played at  a  crossing  of  the  highway  with  the  railroad  to 
stop  traffic,  a  red  light  be  used,  and  that  only  when  a  train 
is  approaching. 

(The  revised  wording  suggested  by  Mr.  Elliott,  having 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  was  adopted.) 

Mr.  Rudd:  Will  the  committee  be  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  where  it  was  impracticable  to  place  the 
warning  sign  in  the  center  of  the  highway,  it  may  be  put 
on  the  right  hand  side? 

Chairman  Latimer:  If  you  have  two  signs,  the  right 
hand  one  is  more  important,  and  if  you  have  only  one  the 
center  is  the  place. 

J.  C.  Mock  .(M.  C. ):  Some  of  us  are  figuring  on 
less  than  ten  feet  as  the  height  of  these  signs,  because  as 
vehicles  approach  the  crossing  the  drivers  do  not  look 
up,  and  if  thev  are  very  close  they  cannot  see  up. 

J.  Pilkington  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  There  is  a  develop- 
ment, in  regard  to  signboards  throughout  the  country,  of 
having  an  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  the  road — a  concrete 
group,  a  mound  of  dirt,  or  a  wooden  fence — and  in  the 
center  of  the  obstacle  there  is  placed  a  sign  at  a  low 
height,  probably  within  five  feet  of  the  base  of  the  mound, 
or  lower.  This  comes  within  the  range  of  an  automobile 
headlight. 

(Paragraph  8  as  revised  was  adopted,  after  which  Par- 
agraph 9  was  read.) 

Mr.  Rudd  :  There  are  many  wigwag  and  flashing  lights 
in  service  all  over  the  country,  but  the  instructions  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  relate  to  the  question  of  standard- 
ization of  mechanical  or  electrical  devices  at  highway 
crossings  as  a  substitute  for  the  crossing  gateways. 

The  logical  proposition  is  to  display  a  stop  sign  sta- 
tionary when  trains  are  coming,  and  no  sign  when  no 
trains  are  coming.  A  steady  red  light  to  be  used  when  a 
train  is  approaching  and  no  light  shown  when  a  train  is 
not  approaching. 

E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  I.  &  L.)  :  This  section  should  not 
go  on  record  as  approving  a  swinging  disc  or  any  other 
automatic  device  to  protect  highway  crossings. 

Chairman  Latimer :  The  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a  wigwag  signal  or  any  other  automatic 
signal,  but  wdiere  a  wigwag  is  ordered  by  the  public  au- 
thorities we  think  thai  we  should  standardize  the  use  of 
the  device. 
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T.  S.  Steven?  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.):'  We  have  about  500 
automatic  flagmen  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lias  prob- 
ably the  same  number.  They  are  good  protection  and 
we  are  winning  suits  by  their  use.  We  are  taking  off 
highway  watchmen  and  putting  in  wigw 

Mr.  Rudd:  /  move  that  the  last  three  lines  read  as 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  that 
visual  automatic  devices  to  indicate  the  approach  of  trains 
•ither  non-Hashing  light  or  lights,  or  to 
a  mechanism  displaying  a  stop  sign  and  red  lit/lit  when 
train  is  approaching,  no  light  or  sign  when  train  is  not 
approaching. 

i  Motion  curried. ) 

Mr.  Rudd:  /  move,  the  committee  having  received 
fairly  50-50  instructions,  that  this  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration. 

1  Motion  carried.) 

airman  Latimer  then  read  Paragraph  10.  after 
which  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  it  he  referred 
hack  to  the  comm 

C.  ]  C.C.C.  &  St.  L.):     I  would  like  to  have 

the  committee  define  a   two-position   wigwag. 


Chairman   Latimer:     It  is   the  language   used   by   the 

trade.     What  the  committee  had  in  mind  in  referring  to 

a  two-position  wigwag  was  one  which  hung  >till  when 

no  train  was  approaching  and  moved  when  a  train  was 

liing. 

Mr.  Stoltz:  /  move  that  the  words  "two-position"  in 
the  next  to  the  last  line  of  Paragraph  11  be  changed  to 
"three-positi 

1  Motion  I 

!■'.  1'.  Patenall  1  1'..  &  O.) :  /  move  that  the  matter  in 
Paragraph  u  he  made  to  read:  "so  arranged  as  to  indicate 
for  not  less  than  30  seconds  before  the  arrival  of  a  train 
at  the  crossing." 

Mr.  Mock:  If  you  make  it  30  seconds  you  are  getting 
away  beyond  the  distance  necessary.  It  means  also  the 
revision  of  .ill  of  our  hell  circuits  ami  crossing  circuits. 

C.  J.  Kelloway  1  A.  C.  L.)  :  /  move  to  amend  that 
No.  12  be  made  to  read  "so  arranged  as  to  indicate  for 
not  less  than  20  seconds." 

(  Motion  as  amended  carried.  1 

<  The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Signal  section.  1 


Report  on  D.  C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling 


Requisites  for  signal  circuits  as  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  committee 
may  be  considered  as  a  foundatiot 

whic  railroad  signal  system. 

The  fundamentals  of  these  requisites 

'leaned  from  years  of  experience 
and  conscientious,  painstaking  study, 
and  will  furnish  the  signal  field 
tablished  standards  of  control  circuits, 
protection,  fouling  circuits,  and 
proper  methods  of  locating  signals  in 
order  that  traffic  may  be  handled  prop- 
erly. The  report  on  approach  lighting 
includes  statistics  from  11  roads  i 
ing  the  actual  cost  of  installation  and 

Ition    of    electric    lighted    signals, 
together  with   information   on   control 
<  for  the  lights. 


C.  F.  Stoltz 
Chairman 


C.  F.  Stoltz,  signal  engineer  of  the 
'and,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  6 
Louis  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
committee  in  roio.    Mr.  Stolts  became 
ember  of  the  Railway  Signal  As- 
vtion  in  iotl,  and  in  Wl.f  teas  ap- 
pointed a  member  of   Committee   //'. 
In  1010  lie  was  appointed  on  the  t 
mittee  on  D.  C.  Relays  where  lie  has 
rendered    valuable   assistance    in    pre- 
paring specifications  for  the  operating 
i  signal   relays.      Mr. 
Stolts    entered    railway    service   as   a 
draftsman    on    the   Cleveland.    Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  1006.    In 
tgiO  he  was   appointed  assistant   sig- 
nal engineer,  and  in  101$  he  was 
moled  to  signal  engineer. 


T 


con  i  lei . ition  report? 
"ii :  1.  Requisites  for  circuits,  and  on  -',  Approach 
lighting  of  signals. 

Requisites  for  Circuits 

1.     Insulated   rail  opposite   each   other 

in  main  track-  and  not  less  than  5   I  tan    15   it.  in 

■■  ,  ■ 

provide  the 

■ 
and  ciri  uil 

mIs  in  the  dii 

'roller. 

proved 


8.     Track  batteries  shall  be  connected  to  teed  away  t'ror 

th   electric   rail 
9      Each  1    lit   shall  be  insulated  on  all  side?  from  all 

and   from  all  siilitip.  junction,  ami  branch 
connectii  ins, 

10.  Control    circi  lis    dull    not    be   carried   through 

contacts  of  tower  indicators, 'switch   indicators,  or  interlocking 

11,  \\  hen  en  the  fouling  point 

switch  and  .1  point  N*1  it.  in  advance  ol  the  switch,  pro- 
rovided  by  the  new   signal  in  the  rear  through 
the  use  of  an  overlap. 

I_'.    \\  here  ■  een  tbe  point 

switch  and  .1  point  ml  shall 

Stop    »b.  11    ■; 

mispla 

13,     \\  here   two 

when 
indicating  Mop  shall  cause  an  approach  iplayed 

n   the   rear  located   al   •<  poinl   equal   I 
tban  the  required  minimum  braking  disl 

II       '  ist  conform 

d,    must    be   limited   to 
'  •   d 
Vhen  in,  followed  bj    1  second  train,  reverses  direc- 

tion while  In  t  ■  ■  >p  indi- 

11   in   the  rear  of   the  point  where 
1    train    reversed    its   direction 

16     '  arranged  that  in  no  cue  will 

approach  until  the 
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rear  of  a  train  i-  under  the  protection  of  the  next  signal  govern- 
in  same  direction. 

17.  Circuits  shall  be  ^u  arranged  where  trains  are  liable  to 
overrun,  making  it  necessary  to  back  up,  such  as  stations,  water 
tanks,  coal  chutes,  etc.,  protection  should  be  provided  bv  the  next 

signal   in   the   rear   through    the  US'  rlap. 

18.  Tlie  positive  and  negative  sides  of  track  circuit  repi 
relay-    used    for   controlling    signal    apparatus    shall    lie    broken 

illing  track  relay.  • 

1''.     The  positive  and  negative  sides  of  signal  slots  or  holding 
-hall  be  broken  by  a  relay,  or  relays,  protecting  the  entire 
block. 

The  control  of  signal  shall  be  such  as  to  provide: 

(a)  That  each  train   is  protected   in   the  rear  by  at   least  one 
nd  "tie  approach   indication,   •  >i  nissive    signal 

denoting  hlock  occupied   by  a  train   running  the   same  direction, 
and    one    approach    indication. 

(b)  That  where  a  track  is  signaled  in  both  directions,  each 
train  is  protected  against  opposing  movements  by  at  least  one  ap- 
proach and  one  positive  stop  signal. 

\n  approach  indication  before  reaching  a  stop  indication, 
excepting  at  the  first  signal  of  an  installation  or  at  the  starting 
signal  from  meeting  points,  where  traffic  direction  signaling  is 
used,  when  trains  may  receive  a  -top  indication  without  pre- 
viously   receiving   an   approach    indication. 

fd)  Against  misplaced  switches  or  derails  by  at  least  one  stop 
and  one  approach   indication   in  each   direction   signaled. 

That  wdiere  traffic  direction  signaling  is  used,  the  revers- 
ing or  misplacing  of  a  switch  located  between  meeting  points  will 
set  all  signals  governing  toward  the  switch  between  it  and  both 
meeting  points  to  the  stop  position. 

(  f  l  That  two  opposing  signals  governing  over  the  same  track 
will  not  display  approach  or  proceed  indication,  simultaneously 
authorizing  two  trains  to  move  opposing  each  other. 

That  the  proceed  indication  of  each  signal  will  be  directly 
controlled  by  the  next  signal  governing  in  the  same  direction. 

I  h  i  That  in  traffic  direction  signaling  two  positive  opposing 
signals  will  not  display  the  proceed  (permissive  approach  or 
dear)  indications,  simultaneously  authorizing  two  trains  to  move 
from  meeting  points  opposing  each  other. 

(i)  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  apparatus  shall  be  so  con- 
structed and  circuits  so  arranged  that  the  failure  of  any  part 
controlling  the  operation  of  a  signal  shall  cause  it  to  display  its 
most     restrictive     indication. 

(j)  That  the  battery  or  power  supply  for  line  circuits  be 
placed  at  the  end  of  circuit  farthest  from  the  function  operated. 

21.  Circuits  controlling  permissive  signals,  which  denote  block 
occupied,    shall    provide: 

1.  A  slow  speed  indication  to  follow  a  train  into  an  occupied 
block. 

2.  A  stop  indication  against  opposing  trains  in  the  same  block 
where  tracks  are  signaled  in  both  direction-. 

3.  That  opposing  signals  governing  over  the  same  track  shall 
indicate  stop  when  a  permissive  signal   indicates   approach. 

22.  Take-siding  indicators,  when  displaying  an  indication  to 
take  siding,  shall  cause  the  next  signal  in  the  rear  to  indicate 
approach  and  the  automatic  signal  on  the  same  mast  to  indicate 


Circuit  Adjuncts 

A.  Signal  governing  in  one  direction  caused  to  indicate  stop, 
when  a  converging  or  opposing  signal  governing  over  the  same 
track  indicates  proceed. 

B.  A  timing  element  interposed  between  the  restoration  of  a 
signal  to  the  stop  position  and  the  clearing  of  an  opposing  or 
converging  signal  governing  over  the  same  track,  thus  preventing 
a  hurried  change  of  route. 

Report   on   Approach   Lighting  of   Signals 

In  gathering  data  with  reference  to  the  subject,  inquiry  was 
made,  by  the  committee,  of  33  different  railroads.  Replies 
indicate  progress   as   follows: 

11   railroads  have  extensive  installations. 

11  railroads  have  test  installations. 

4  railroads  have  no  installations  hut  replies  indicate  that  te-t- 
are    planned. 

3  railroads  have  no  installations  and  indicate  no  interest  in 
subject. 

4  railroads  made  no  reply. 

The  practice  of  the  different  roads  in  automatic  lighting  is 
quite  varied  as  to  material  used,  but  the  circuits  all  fall  within  the 
following  four   schemes: 

1.  Using  back  circuit  of  track  relay,  when  the  track  circuit  is 
of  sufficient  length  and  curvature  track  such  that  light  be  shown 
before  engineman   came   in   view   of   signal. 

2.  Lighting  circuit  closed  by  circuit  controller  operated  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  opposing  signal. 


3.  Special  relay  m  -eric-  with  the  control  circuit  of  signal. 

4.  Special    relay  in   series   with  track   battery. 

Tlii-  di  lamp  bulb  is  a  very  important  clement  in  the 

nil  operation  of  electric  lighted  signals,     There  se 
be  in  use  at  the  present  tii  the  3]/2 

volt  lamp,  developed  by  the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  thi 
eral  Electric  Company  for  this  purpose  and  used  on  a  separate 
battery,  and  a  higher  voltage  lamp,  about  12  or  13'A  volts,  which 
i-  used  on  thL-  operating  battery.  The  large  majority  of  roads 
use  the  3}4  volt  lamp.  Committee  V]  is  now  working  with 
lamp  manufacturer-  to  develop  a  suitable  standard  lamp  for 
thi-  purpose. 

The  general  1  'pinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  a  separate  battery 
where  primary  battery  i-  used  on  the  signal  system,  the  reasons 
1"  in.'    >'H  i  "   a-    follows  : 

Reliability.  In  case  of  failure  of  signal  operating  battery,  the 
light  would  still  be  functioning. 

Steady  Voltage.  Free  from  the  voltage  fluctuations  of  a 
primary  battery   operating  a  motor  signal. 

No  Failures  Due  to  Lightning.  Operating  battery  has  line  con- 
nection subject  to  lightning  discharges  and  lamps  connected 
thereto  would  be  burned  out. 

Cost  Data.     Simple  to  keep  data  on  cost  of  lighting  signals. 

Economical.  With  the  3l/2-\o\t,  0.25-amp.  lamps  energy  con- 
sumption is  less  than  with  the  13.5-volt  lamp. 

There  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the  use  of  approach  lighting 
on  double  or  multiple  tracks.  The  opinion  is  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  on  a  railroad  of  four  or  more  tracks,  all  signal  indica- 
tions in  a  given  direction  should  light  up  on  the  approach  of  a 
train  on  any  track.  It  is  evident  that  this  must  be  done  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  a  light  failure  when  two  or  more 
trains  are  approaching  signals  at  the  same  location  at  the  same 
time.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  real  complication  arising 
on  double  track  signaling  with  approach  lighting. 

There  have  been  several  serious  objections  raised  in  applying 
approach  lighting  to  single  track  signaling.  It  seems,  however, 
that  what  appears  to  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  some  rail- 
roads, is  not  seriously  objected  to  by  others,  or  the  condition  is 
being  met  in  some  way  that  is  safe  and  satisfactory  and  pre- 
serves the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  the  approach  lighting 
scheme. 

It  appears  that  the  principal  objection  raised  to  the  approach 
lighting  scheme  is  on  account  of  there  being  no  night  indications, 
under  certain  conditions,  requiring  either  the  use  of  an  oil  light 
on  certain  signals  or  a  continuous  burning  electric  light. 

The  economy  effected  by  the  approach  lighting  scheme  is  real 
and.  considerable.  Data  submitted  by  several  railroads  vary  in 
some  particulars,  but  the  average  ratio  is  3.5  to  1,  showing  that  it 
costs  3.5  times  as  much  to  light  with  oil.  The  committee  does 
not  feel  that  the  data  submitted  have  been  compiled  with  the 
proper  accuracy  to  consider  this  ratio  exactly  correct  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  ratio  will  not  be  quite  as  high,  possibly  more 
like  2  to  1. 

The  committee  recommended  that  requisites  for  circuits 
be  presented  for  discussion  and  that  the  report  on  ap- 
proach lighting  of  signals  be  accepted  as  information. 

Committee:  C.  F.  Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  chairman:  R.  E. 
Green  (M.  C. ),  vice-chairman:  T.  A.  Jones  (P.  R.  R.),  vice- 
chairman;  F.  H.  Bagley  (L.  &•  N.).  M.  A.  Baird  (Erie),  F,  W. 
Bender  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  E.  E.  Bradlev  (W.  M.).  J.  H. 
Butridge  (I.  C),  W.  A.  Dawson  (N.  Y.  C.),  G.  H.  Dryden 
il:  SO.),  T.  C.  Hansen  (N.  P.),  C.  E.  Hartvig  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.), 
G.  A.  Kirlev  (B.  &  A.),  W.  J.  Kocher  (L.  V.),  H.  H.  Orr  (C.  & 
E.  I.),  E.  B.  Prv  (P.  R.  R".),  A.  Reilly  (D.  L.  &  W.),  B.  H. 
Richards  (D.  &  H".),  C.  Soper  (L.  I.),  R.  B.  Arnold  (C.  & 
X.  W.i,  R.  S.  Turner  ( U.  P.),  E.  P.  Weatherby  (T.  &  P.). 

Discussion 

E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C):  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Department  will  agree  with  us  on 
installing  insulated  rail  joints  opposite  each  other  in 
main  tracks  and  on  curves  of  more  than  2  degrees. 

B.  J.  Schwendt  (T.  &  O.  C.)  :  As  I  understand  it, 
these  are  requisites  for  direct  current  automatic  signal 
circuits. 

Chairman  Stoltz :  I  do  not  see,  if  these  are  requisites, 
but  what  they  would  apply  in  any  circuit,  and  if  the 
gentleman  finds  that  they  will  not  apply  in  a.  c.  or  in 
anything  but  d.  c,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider  changing 
them. 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  :  Referring  to  Paragraph  2; 
"Signals  shall  be  controlled  as  far  as  practical  by  con- 
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tinuous  track  circuit."     [sn't  thai  rather  an  unwise  re- 
mark to  make  : 

Chairman  Stoltz:    It  will  be  impracticable  to  insulate 
issing    frog    and    gel    a    continuous    track    circuit 
through  a  solid  crossin  ind  in  thai  case  the  track 

circuit  is  not  continuous. 

retary  Balliet:   Thai  statement  is  nol  a  fad  unless 
it  is  a  solid  frog  which  has  been  actually  welded  solidlj 
I  mean  a  frog  without  splice  bars  in  it.     It  can  be  done, 
ami  has  been  done  for  20  years  successfully. 

Chairman  Stoltz:  It  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  where 
then-  i-  only  one  track-  to  cross. 

\\ .  II.  Elliott  i  X.  Y.  C.)  :  It  would  be  well  to  revise 
Paragraph  7  to  give  a  minimum  length,  rather  than  to 
state  that  it  -hall  be  5  ft.  less  than  the  distance  1" 
the  inner  wheel  bases  of  the  shortesl  car  length,  etc.  <  Hir 
shortest  car  is  a  scale  test  car.  which  i-  11  ft.,  and  it  i- 
not  practicable  to  arrange  a  special  circuit  fm  a  6  t'i. 
length  of  dead  section. 

Chairman  Stoltz  :   The  nittei  will  be  glad  to  accept 

that  and  give  it  consideration. 

\.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  X.  I  :  Referring  to  No.  6,  I  do  not 
-ee  the  necessity  of  equipping  the  derail  with  a  switch 
controller  when  the  derail  is  pipe  connected. 

Chairman  Stoltz:  The  committee  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  Mr.  Fugina  in  a  way,  but  nut  to  eliminate  the  hand- 
thrown  derail.  It  i-  not  an  interlocking  derail.  no1  a 
pipe  connected  derail. 

\.  C.  Mock  (M.  C.) :  How  about  the  words  "provide 
the  besl  possible  protection  againsl  broken  rails"?  What 
doe-  that  mean  ? 

Chairman  Stoltz:    In  cases  of  junction  in  track,  we  can 


either  follow  am  junction,  or  in  some  cases  we  can  run 
a  series  circuit. 

I  .  Ik  Smith  i  X.  Y.  C.)  :  11a-  the  committee  decided 
whether  a  lock  is  a  bettei  proposition  than  a  series  cir- 
cuit, or  a  circuit  on  a  cross  over  for  protection?  I  be 
lieve  that  the  lever  i-  superior  to  am  special  track  cir- 
.  nit  on  a  cross  ;p\  i  are  of  the  condition. 

i  hairman  Stoltz:  I  wall  he  glad  to  have  your  opinion. 
\\  e  have  none  of  our  own  yet. 

Mr.  Mock:  I  think  that  Paragraph  No.  1  is  a  very 
expensive  proposition.  I  do  nol  know  of  man)  roads 
thai  really  conform  to  that  now. 

Mr.  Smith:  This  runs  into  money  if  you  go  into  it 
wholesale,  hut  it  mean-  very  little  when  you  are  changing 
rail-.  When  we  started  to  place  joints  opposite  on  a 
tangenl  track  it  mean-  a  cosl  of  about  $75,000  to  make 
die  change,  hut  we  placed  them  all  opposite  at  hut  little 
COSl    when   new    rail-   were   laid. 

Mr.  Kelloway:  Referring  to  No.  1.  I  can  readily  see 
the  necessity  of  insulated  joint-  being  placed  opposite 
within  interlocking  territory,  but  I  cannot  see  the  neces 
-n\    of  them  in  automatic  territory. 

Mr.    I'o-t    i  I'.   R.    K.i:     I    think   the  reason   that   we 

placed   the  joint-  opposite  each   other  was   on   account  of 

some  failures  when  the  front  wheel-  of  the  engine  were 
passing  over  a  joint  -it  was  only  15  or  20  ft.  between 
joint-.  "Flu-  engine  was  moving  very  -lowly,  and  in  some 
wa\  the  signals  were  cleared  up  while  the  engine  wa- 
passing  that  point. 

i  \  motion  to  eliminate  Paragraphs  15  and  17  and 
Sections  F  and  II  was  carried,  after  which  the  committee 
wa-  dismissed  with  the  thank-  of  the  Signal   section.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Designs 


Continuing  the  work  of  standardi- 
sation, the  committee  presented 
revised  drawings  covering  signal  pipe, 
tr unking,  switch  point  drilling,  electric 
kets,     insulated    switch     ad 
justments  and  highway  crossing  gate 
lamps     Progress  was  reported  on  de 
(or  switch   fittings   and  on   pipe 
and     Si  rew      thread     standardization. 
nvestigation  of  and  report  on  the 
■    trie  lamps  for  signal 
Hgned  and  after 
maku  vation  tests, 

ami  current  ratings, 
■  nl  construction,  hulh  sizes,  base, 

light  center  length  ami  adapters 

d  upi>n      .  In  adapter  submitted 


F.  P.  Patenall 
Chairman 


/•'.    P.    Patenall    is    completing    his 
seventh  year  as  chairman  of  this  . 
mittee      He   lias  long   been   an   active 
member    of    the    association,    han 
been  president  of  the  Railway  Si 
Association  in  TOI4.    He  has  had  i 
forty-one  years'  experience  in  the  rail- 
road signal  field,  having  started  as  a 
clerk  in  the  signal  department  of  the 
I  .an.  a  way   in 

England    in    1881.     He    worked 

Steve  <,    signal    contractors, 

■  :  year,   ami  came   to   .  Imtrica   in 

as  an  assistant   foreman    for  the 

Union    Switch    &   Signal    Company 

lie  was  appointed  signal  sup 
the  Baltim  S  and 

><al  engineer  in  i  • 


T  i'\i  1 1  1 1 1>  I'm  i  onsideration 

■  nid. ii d  designs  and   ie\ isions  in 
ns,  wiih  the  recommendations  thai  they 
it  the  annual  meeting, 

Spr  for  One-Inch  Soft  Steel  Signal   Pipe 

■    ■  han' 

drilled  for  I  '  i 


mi   rivets  with  drill  .2^7 .  spacing  to  be  1  in.,  2  in.,  4  in., 

1  in.,  1   m  .  the  first  and  third  hole-  to  he  in  the  -ante  plane 
and   the  second   and    fourth    hole-  at    right   an. 

Specification  for  One-Inch  Wrought  Iron  Signal  Pipe 

Section  3.     Plug    I  Revi  ed).    Plugs  musl  he  wrought 

iron  or  merchant  bar  steel,  It'  in.  long,  31  12  in.  in  diam  , 

I  for   I  'i  in,  rivets  with  dull    2?7 :  spacing  to  be 

I  in.,  2  in.,  t  in..  2  in..  1  in.,  the  firsl  and  third  hole-  to 
in-  plant    and  the    second  and   fourth  hole-  at 
right  angles  thet  t 

Standai  foi   Switch  Fittings 

■    committee   reported    progress       Two   drawings 
showing  two  types  of  -witch  fittings  are  in 
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completion,  and  if  permissible,  the  committee  will  submit 

ipproval    :        ie  annual  mi 

The  Best  Types  of  Electric  Lamps  for  Signal  Work 
The  committee  reported  prog 
Acting  "ii  the  information  obtained  at  the  Decen 
1920,  New    York  meeting,  the  committee  has  diligently 
prosecuted  this  matter  to  further  conclusion,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  the 
committee  by  the  lamp  and  lens  manufacturers.     For  the 
purpose  of  held  observations,  the  committee  met  at  Corn- 
ing, X.  Y..  in  August  and  October.  l'»21.  and  after  making 
various  observation  tests  in  the  field,  the  following  conclu- 
u  ere  tentatively  agreed  to  : 

a  ings.    3.5,  8,  10,  12,  13.5. 
(  uncut  Ratings.    0.3  amp.  for  the  3.5  volt  lamp,  and  0.25  amp, 
10,    12  and   13.5   volt   lamps 
nent  Construction.     C-2  for  the  3.5  voll  lamp,  and  I 
0,  12  and  13.5  volt  lamps. 
S-ll. 
Base.     Bayonet  candelabra  single  contact. 

Light  Center  Length,     l'j    in.   measured   from  the  top  of   the 
pins  of  the  base  to  the  center  of  the  light  source. 

Adapters. .. Where  an  adapter  is  necessary  in  present  installa- 
tions to  suit  medium  screw  sockets,  fitted  thereto  will  be  a 
contact  candelabra  base  and  lamp. 
A  sample  of  this  adapter  was  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee and  met  its  approval,  and  railroads  have  ordered  a 
number  of  these  adapters  and  lamps  for  practical  test. 
The  results  will  be  reported  at  a  later  meeting-. 

Progress  of  Pipe  Thread  Standardization 

The  committee  appointed  E.  K.  Post  as  its  representa- 


'  o  operate  with  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  and  a  n  erning  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  is  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  committee  has  been 
relieved.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Standards,  pipe  thread,  approved  De- 
i  ember.  1919,  as  an  American  standard  by  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  he  approved  for  pres- 
i  ntation  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Progress  of  Screw  Thread  Standardization 

The  committee  appointed  E.  K.  Post  as  its  representa- 
tive to  co-operate  with  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  and  reported  progress.  The  progress  re- 
port made  by  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission 
authorized  by  Congress,  July  18,  1918,  was  approved  June 
19,  1920.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary. 

Committee:  F.  P.  PatenaU  (B.  &  O.),  chairman:  E  K.  Post 
(P.  R.  R.),  vice-chairman:  C.  A.  Christofferson  (N.  P.).  W.  A. 
Hanert  (N.  V.  C),  C.  T.  Kclh>ua\  (A.  C.  L.l.  P..  H.  Mann 
(M.  P.),  T.  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  C.  H.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  & 
H.),  F.  W.  Pfleging  (  I'.  P.),  M.  E.  Smith  (  D.  L.  &  YV7).  T.  S. 
Stevens   (A.  T.  &  S.  F.t. 

Discussion 

(On  motion,  Drawings  1015,  1176,  1177.  1299,  135s 
and  1499  were  appointed.  The  specifications  for  one- 
inch  soft  steel  and  one-inch  wrought  iron  signal  pipe 
were  also  approved  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
meeting,  after  which  the  committee  was  dismissed 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Signal  section.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Batteries 


The  specifications  for  storage  bat- 
tery jars,  as  given   in   the  committee 

report,  offer  a  definite  outline  to  be 
wed  in  the  inspection  and  tests  of 
either  glass  or  hard  rubber  jars.  Al- 
though no  reference  is  made  to  the 
rials  employed,  it  is  presumed 
that  lead  jars  are  not  considered  as 
recommended  practice  to  be  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  signal  field,  hi  check- 
ing the  sizes  of  the  jars  a  mandrel 
J.,  ill.  larger  than  the  maximum  out- 
dimension  and  :.\  in.  smaller  than 
the  minimum  inside  dimension  is  used 
to  determine  variations  in  the  walls 
that  would  otherwise  cause  trouble 
when  assembling  the  battery  for 
service. 


Albert  B.  Himes 
Chairman 


Albert  B.  Himes  has  been  chairman 
of  this  committee  for., two  years.  Mr. 
Himes  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  clerk  in 
the  motive  power  department.  From 
igoi  to  Tpoj  he  was  a  batteryman  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Long 
Island.  During  the  eight  years  fol- 
lowing ujoi,  he  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  signal  departments  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Union  Pacific,  the  Philadel- 
phia ami  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  being  appointed  signal  super- 
visor of  the  last  named  road  in  IQOp. 
He  was  later  advanced  to  signal  in- 
spector and  then  promoted  to  assistant 
signal  engineer  of  the  B.  &  O. 


T 


in.  com  mittee  submitted  (  1  )  Specification  for  stor- 
age battery  jar,  and  (2)  Specification  for  cement 
concrete  battery  box. 

Specification   for   Storage   Battery  Jar 

1.  Purpose,  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  specification 
i-  i"  provide  for  storage  battery  jars. 

2.  Drawings.  (a)  Purchaser's  drawing  accompany- 
ing this  specification  and  forming  an  essential  part  there 
of,  is  as  follows:    Drawing  1224. 

3.  Material  and  workmanship,  (a)  Material  and 
workmanship  shall  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 

4.  Variations,  (a)  Variations  shall  be  within  the 
limits  specified  on  drawing  1224. 

5.  Inspection,  (a)  Purchaser  may  inspect  the  ma- 
terial at  all  stages  of  manufacture. 


(bi  Purchaser  may  inspect  the  completed  product  to 
determine  that  the  requirements  of  this  specification  have 
been  met. 

(c)  If  the  material  has  not  been  accepted  at  point  of 
production  and  if,  upon  arrival  at  destination,  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  specification,  it  may  be  re- 
jected and  the  contractor,  upon  request  shall  advise  the 
purchaser  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  defective 
material.     The  contractor  shall  pay  all  freight  charges. 

(d)  If  purchaser  is  to  make  inspection  at  point  of 
production,  it  shall  be  SO  slated. 

6.  Tests,  (a)  Tests  may  be  made  at  point  of  pro- 
duction or  on  samples  submitted  and  may  also  be  made 
at  destination. 

(  b  )  Contractor  shall  give  the  purchaser  sufficient  no- 
tice of  time  when  material  will  he  ready  for  testing. 
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Contractor  shall  provide  at  point  of  production 
apparatus  and  labor  for  making  the  required  tests  under 
supervision  of  the  purchaser. 

id)     It  tests  are  to  be  made  at  point  of  production,  it 
shall   be   so   stated.      Purchaser   will   distinctly   indicate 
which  of  the  tests  herein   specified  are  to  be  madi 
what  portion  of  the  material  shall  be  tested. 

In  checking  thi  jars,  a  mandrel  1/32  in. 

larger  than  the  maximum  outside  dimensions  and  1  32  in. 
smaller  than  the  minimum  inside  dimensions,  as  specified 
on  drawing  1224.  shall  be  used.  Mandrels  shall  move 
freely  into  the  inside  of  jar  for  a  di-tance  of  5/6  of  the 
depth  of  the  jar  and  over  the  outside  for  a  distance  of 
1  in.  from  the  top  of  jar. 

7.  Packing,  S.  Marking  and  9.  Warranty  are  standard 
sectii  his  ad.  .pied  in  1919. 

The  committee    recommended   the   approval   of  these 
fications   for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Committee:  A.  B.  Himes  (B,  &  0.),  chairman:  V  II.  Mc- 
K.cii  (  U.  P.),  vice-chairman:  R.  F.  \mu-ar  (  C.  R.  I.  &  P.).  T.  G 
Bartell  (L.  V.),  It.  Hobson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.).  T.  F.  Jacobs  (C. 
R.  R.  of  X.  r.i.  T.  I.,  fohnson  (D.  1..  .V  \\\),  E.  W.  Kolb  (B. 
R  >\  P.),  II  <■  Morgan  (I.  C),  S.  U.  Rhymer  (C.  8c  A.), 
F.  C.  Timmons  (D.  &  H.i,  E.  L.  Watson  (P.  R,  R.),  A.  H. 
Yocum   i  P.  &  R.) 

Discussion 

B.  J.  Schwendt  (T.  &  O.  C.) :  There  is  nothing 
mentioned  a-  to  the  kind  of  jar.  ^la^s.  rubber,  or  what. 

A.  B.  Himes  (Chairman):  It  is  not  provided  in 
any  place  except  in  the  drawing  and  the  drawing  will 
state  it  l-  glass. 

Mr.  Schwendt:  May  I  suggest  that  the  beading  be 
i  for  glass  storage  battery  jar." 


Chairman  1  limes:  The  committee  will  consider 
that. 

(On  motion  the  specification  was  approved,  after 
which  the  specification  for  cement  concrete  battery 
box  was  presented.) 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) :  Has  the  committee 
given  any  consideration  t..  the  sheel  iron  cover? 

i  bairman  Himes:  'The  committee  has  given  con- 
sideration to  tin-  -beet  iron  cover,  and  there  i-  a  sub- 
committee working  on  that  subject  now.  This  IS  a 
specification  for  the  box  which  now  appears  in  the 
Manual  which  provides  for  a  cover  of  this  kind. 

E.  I.  Relph  1 1".  P.):  Committee  2  agreed  that  we 
would  change  our  specification  for  sand  to  the  fol- 
lowing: "Sand  shall  be  clean,  sharp  and  coar>e,  free 
from  humis  content  and  from  foreign  matter  that 
may  contain  a  clay   dusl   exceeding  5  per  cent." 

Mr.  Kelloway:  In  accordance  with  the  proposal 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  Committee  2.  I  would 
ask  that  the  paragraph  read  as  follows:  "The  size 
and  pieces  shall  range  from  a  minimum  of  '4  in.  to  a 
maximum  of    '[   in.,  in   their  greatest  dimensii 

Chairman     I  lime-:      Tin-    committee    will    consider 

Mr.  Relph:  We  also  have  added  another  clause 
which  relates  to  a  test  for  humis  deposit  in  sand.  It 
reads  as  follow-:  "Fill  a  wide-mouth  bottle  two- 
thirds  full  of  the  suspected  material,  and  add  suffi- 
cient 4  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  to  fill 
the  bottle.  Shake  occasionally,  and  if  after  24  hr.  so- 
lution is  not  darker  than  a  straw  color,  it  is  safe:  if 
very  dark  it  must  not  be  used." 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Signal  section.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Oils 


In  order  that  the  standard  require- 
ments for  illuminating  oils  may  be 
raised,  permitting  a  better  gradt 
oil  to  be  obtained  for  railroad  service, 
this  committee  has  been  making  a 
careful  study  of  the  provisions  which 
should  be  included  in  such  a  spe< 
Hon.  The  result  of  this  study  is  in- 
■  orporated  in  the  specification  pre- 
i  illuminating  oil.  It  requires 
that  the  oil  shall  con)  ertain 

ior,  photometric 
flash  test,  cloud  test,  floe  test, 
tor    test,    sulphur    content,    distillation 

and  moisture.    The  method 
be  employed  in  conducting   the  vari- 
ril  ed  in  detail  with 
a  list  of  the  apparatus  required 


Ira  S.  Kaymer 


Chairman 


Ira  S.  Raymer  is  completing  his 
third  year  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, having  been  appointed  to  this  posi- 
tion in  tuto.  Mr.  Raymer  began  work 
with  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany in  1898  and  in  March,  1S00  en- 
teral the  signal  department  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  on  which 
road  he  is  now  signal  engineer.     In 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Club,  later  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  and  now  the  Signal 

section  of  the  .1  R.  .1  He  has  been 
active  in  committee  work  since 
-when  he  was  on  the  committee  .'» 
Storage  flatteries  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  another  committee  of  the 
iation  for  three  years 
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ibmitted  for  consideration  a 
M  for  illuminating  oil,  w  ith  the  triev 
tandard  requiremi 

Specification  for  Illuminating  Oil 

1.  Purpose 

of  illuminatii  .1  long  time 

2.  Material  from   " .it. 

■  ing  requin  rri 


1I1. in  candle  powei       \i  24-honi   period,  Bane  shall  not 

be  less  than     candle  power.     \t  4.s  hour  period,  Same  shall 

... .1  be  less  than.  .candle  power.  \i  72-hour  period,  flame 
shall  not  be  less  than  .  .candle  power,  \t  96-hour  period, 
flame  shall  not  be  less  than candle  power.      \t   1 

flam<     -lull    not    be    Irs-    than.  .  candle    newer.      At 

1  II  hour  period,  flame  shall  not  be  less  than  candle  power. 
\i   168-hour  period,  flame  shall  not   be  less  than candle 

.'     Flash     The  flash  point  shall  not  be  lower  than  11?  >: 
I       1 

ud     The  "il  shall  not  show  .1  ■ 

est  shall  I  shall  not  darken 

I  he  do<  tor  ii  -t  shall  bi 
[  hall  not       more  than  0.06  pei  o  nt 
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8.  Distillation  Range.  The  temperature  limits  for  the  distil- 
lation .-hall  he  as  follow  - 

Fahrenheit 

Initial   boiling  point deg. 

in',   shall  be  distilled  below 400  deg. 

Jii',    shall  be  distilled  below 415  deg. 

|  .,11  be  distilled  below 425  deg. 

4ii'<   shall  be  distilled  below 435  deg. 

hall  be  distilled  below 445  deg. 

6095    shall  be  distilled  below 460  deg. 

70"  I    shall  be  distilled  below 475  deg. 

hall  be  distilled  below 495  deg. 

.ill  be  distilled  below 515  deg. 

95' ,    shall  be  distilled  below 540  deg. 

hall  be  distilled  below   (  End  point  I 550  deg. 

The   distillation    loss    shall    not    exceed    2    per    cent    when    the 
in   the  flask  is  cooled  and  added   to  the  distillate  in  the 

■ 

9.  Moisture.     None. 

3.  Inspection  is  covered  b)  standard  sections  (S.  S. 
6-b  1  1919,  1  S.  S.  6-c)  1919,  (S.  S.  6-d)  1917. 

4.  Tests.  Tests  arc  according  to  standard  sections  (a) 
(S.S.  7-a)  1919;  (b)  (S.S.  7-b)  1919;  (c)  (S.S.  7-c);  (d)  Sam- 
ples tor  test  shall  be  taken  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  oil 
in  the  container  by  use  of  a  thief. 

5.  Marking,     (a)      Purchaser's  order,  requisition  and  pack- 
umber,  name  of  consignor,  and  name  and  address  of  con- 
signee, shall  be  plainly  marked  on  outside  of  package. 

(b)  Detail  list  of  containers  and  their  contents  shall  be  fur- 
nished for  each  shipment.  Where  carload  shipments  are  made, 
routing  and  car  identification  shall  be  shown. 

(c)  Where  carload  shipments  are  made,  each  container  shall 
be  marked  showing  contents ;  order  number  and  address  may 
be  omitted. 

6.  Packing,  (a)  The  oil  shall  be  put  in  clean,  dry  metal 
containers  of  the  kind  and  capacity  as  specified  by  the  purchaser. 

7.  Methods  of  testing,  (a)  Tests  shall  be  made  with  the 
following   methods   and   apparatus: 

(b)  Color  Test:  1.  Saybolt  universal  chromometer  consists  of 
two  similar  glass  tubes  20  in.  long  and  about  five-eighths  inch 
in  internal  diameter.  One  tube  is  open  at  both  ends:  the  other 
(the  oil  tube)  is  permanently  closed  at  the  bottom  with  a  color- 
less glass  disk.  The  oil  tube  is  provided  with  a  pet  cock  on  the 
side  at  the  bottom.  The  tubes  are  supported  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion above  a  mirror  arranged  to  reflect  light  upward  through 
the  tubes.  Above  the  tube  is  an  eyepiece  so  designed  that  the 
field  of  vision  is  equally  divided  between  the  two  tubes.  A  col- 
ored yellow  glass  disk  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  open  tube. 

(c)  Photometric  Test.  1.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  standard 
R.  S.  A.  semaphore  lamp,  burner  and  chimney  with  the  interior 
painted  a  flat  black  to  absorb  reflected  rays,  and  a  brass  disk 
5  in.  in  diameter  by  V%  in.  thick,  having  a  2-in.  circular  hole  in 
the  center,  replacing  the  lens.  A  2-in.  brass  tube  is  fitted  securely 
in  the  hole  and  extended  outward  9.72  in.  from  the  nearest  sur- 
face of  the  lamp  flame.  The  interior  of  the  brass  tube  and  disk 
are  made  a  dull  black  to  absorb  reflected  rays.  A  MacBeth 
illuminometer  reading  direct  candle  power  is  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  brass  tube. 

2.  Twenty-five  ounces  of  the  sample  of  oil  to  be  tested  shall 
be  placed  in  the  fount  of  the  standard  lamp,  using  a  standard 
burner  and  chimney  and  a  wick  that  has  been  washed  in  ether. 

3.  The  wick  shall  be  adjusted  after  the  lamp  has  been  burning 
one-half  hour  to  get  the  best  candle  power  of  the  flame  and  shall 
not  be  changed  again  during  the  test.  The  photometric  value 
of  the  flame  shall  be  taken  one-half  hour  after  the  lamp  is 
lighted  and  at  each  succeeding  24-hr.  period  until  the  end  of 
the  test. 

(d)  Flash  Test.  1.  The  Tag  closed  tester  consists  of  an  oil 
cup  surrounded  by  a  water  bath  supported  over  an  alcohol  or 
gas  burner.  The  water  bath  is  provided  with  an  overflow  tube 
to  maintain  a  constant  level.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a 
cover,  thermometer  supports,  test  flame  holder,  and  gage. 

(e)  Cloud  Test.  1.  Place  \Vi  ozs.  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  in 
a  4-oz.  sample  bottle.  Insert  cold  test  thermometer  in  the  cork 
so  that  the  bulb  is  centrally  placed  in  the  oil.  Keep  oil  cooled 
to  the  specified  temperature  for  10  min.  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
1   cooling  mixture  of  cracked  ice  and  salt  in  proportion  of  one 

to  two.  The  salt  shall  be  dry  and  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
20-in.  mesh  screen.  To  keep  all  parts  of  the  oil  at  a  uniform 
temperature,  the  bottle  should  occasionally  be  given  a  rotary 
motion.  The  oil  should  not  show  a  cloudy  appearance  at  the  end 
of  the  test. 

(f)  Floe  Test.  1.  Place  a  small  layer  of  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  a  hemispherical  iron  dish.  Filter  if  necessary  to  eliminate 
suspended  matter,  300  c.  c.  of  oil.  which  shall  be  placed  in  a 
500  c.  c.  Florence  or  Erlenmeyer  flask.     Suspend  the  thermometer 


in  the  oil  by  means  of  a  slotted  cork.  Heat  the  bath  so  that  the 
oil  will  reach  the  temperature  of  255  deg.  F.  at  the  end  of  one 
hour,  maintaining  this  temperature  with  a  tolerance  of  5  degrees 
for  6  hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  the  oil  shall  comply 
with  the  color  requirement  and  on  a  slight  rotary  motion  of  the 
flask  no  suspended  matter  or  floe  shall  be  present. 

(g)  Doctor  Test.  1.  Preparation  of  Reagents:  Sodium  plum- 
bite  or  "Doctor  Solution."  Dissolve  approximately  125  grams 
of  sodium  hydroxide  I  Na(  'II  )  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water.  Add 
60  to  70  grams  of  litharge  (PbO)  and  shake  vigorously  for  15 
to  30  mins.,  or  let  it  stand  with  occasional  shaking  for  a  least  a 
day.  Allow  to  settle  and  decant  or  siphon  off  the  clear  liquid. 
Filtration  through  a  mat  of  asbestos  may  be  employed  if  the 
solution  does  not  settle  clear.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  tightly  stoppered  with  a  cork.  Sulphur :  Pure  flowers  of 
sulphur. 

2.  Making  of  test:  Shake  vigorously  together  two  volumes  of 
oil  and  one  volume  of  the  "doctor  solution"  (10  c.  c.  of  oil  and  5 
C.  c.  of  "doctor  solution'")  in  an  ordinary  test  tube:  or  propor- 
tional quantities  in  a  4-oz.  oil  sample  bottle  may  be  conveniently 
used.  After  shaking  for  about  15  sec,  a  small  pinch  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  should  be  added  and  the  tube  again  shaken  for  15 
sec.  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  used  should 
be  such  that  practically  all  of  the  sulphur  floats  on  the  surface 
separating  the  oil  from  the  "doctor  solution.'' 

3.  Interpretation  of  results:  If  the  oil  is  discolored  or  if  the 
sulphur  film  is  so  dark  that  its  yellow  surface  is  noticeably 
masked,  the  test  shall  be  reported  as  positive  and  the  oil  con- 
demned as  "sour."  If  the  liquid  remains  unchanged  in  color 
and  if  the  sulphur  film  is  bright  yellow  or  only  slightly  dis- 
colored with  gray  or  flecked  with  black,  the  test  shall  be  reported 
negative  and  the  oil  considered  "sweet." 

(h)  Sulphur  Test.  1.  Apparatus  includes  a  small  lamp,  an 
absorber  containing  glass  beads,  a  chimney,  an  exit  tube,  and  a 
wooden  base  for  the  absorbers ;  filter  pump  or  some  other  means 
of  obtaining  an  air  suction  on  the  absorber,  extra  wicking  for 
lamps,  rubber  tubing  for  suction  connected  with  exit,  a  solution 
of  HCL  (1  c.  c-0.002275  gm.),  a  solution  of  Na2C03  (1  c.  c- 
0.003306  gm.)  and  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  methyl  oranges.  The 
absorber  and  chimney  should  be  made  of  glass  having  a  low 
solubility.  For  a  lamp  one  can  use  a  small  Erlenmeyer  flask 
(25  c.  c).  Insert  in  the  flask  a  cork,  through  which  runs  a  glass 
tube.  Inside  the  glass  tube  insert  a  wick  made  of  cotton  wick- 
ing. A  slot  should  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  cork  to  allow  air 
to  enter  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  thus  avoid  a  vacuum. 

(i)  Distillation  Test.  1.  Apparatus:  Distillation  flask  and  sup- 
port. The  flask  used  shall  be  the  standard  100  c.  c.  Engler  flask, 
described  in  the  various  text-books  on  petroleum.  Position  of 
vapor  tube,  9  cm.  (3.55  in.)  above  the  surface  of  the  oil  when 
the  flask  contains  its  charge  of  100  c  c  The  flask  shall  be  sup- 
ported on  a  ring  of  asbestos  having  a  circular  opening  \V2  in.  in 
diameter. 

2.  The  thermometer  shall  be  made  of  selected  enamel-backed 
tubing  having  a  diameter  of  between  5.5  and  7  m.m.  The  total 
length  shall  be  approximately  380  m.m.  The  range  shall  cover 
30  deg.  F.  to  750  deg.  F.  with  the  length  of  the  graduated  por- 
tion between  280  and  300  m.m. 

3.  The  condenser  shall  consist  of  a  thin-walled  tube  of  brass 
or  copper,  ^2-in.  internal  diameter  and  22  in.  long.  It  shall  be 
set  at  an  angle  of  75  deg.  from  the  perpendicular  and  shall  be 
surrounded  with  a  cooling  jacket  of  the  through  type.  The  lower 
end  of  the  condenser  shall  be  cut  off  at  an  acute  angle  and  shall 
be  curved  down  for  a  length  of  3  in.  The  condenser  jacket 
shall  be  15  in.  long. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  specification  for 
tests  of  illuminating  oil  be  accepted  for  discussion. 

Committee:  I.  S.  Raymer  (P.  &  L.  E.).  chairman;  E.  B.  Smith 
(N.  Y.  C),  vice-chairman;  C.  H.  Burnette  (Monongahela)  : 
C.  F.  Tones  (Sou.  Lines  West)  :  L.  E.  Kinch  (P.  R.  R.),  B.  F. 
Oler  (P.  R.  R.),  D.  S.  Rice  (L.  V.),  B.  H.  Richards  (D.  &  H.), 
W.  S.  Storms  (Erie),  Guy  Tuft  (P.  R.  R.). 

Discussion 
I.  S.  Rayner  (Chairman)  :  There  is  quite  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  high  the  flame  should  be- while  the 
lamp  is  going  through  the  test.  We  are  pretty  much  of 
the  opinion  now  that  }j-m.  flame  is  high  enough  for  the 
maximum  height,  and  that  probably  a  -Hs-in.  flame  is  not 
too  low  for  the  minimum  height.  We  have  found  quite 
a  variation  in  the  performance  of  the  wicks  under  capillary 
attraction  and  that  temperature  has  quite  an  effect  on  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  oil.  A  drop  of  50  deg.  tem- 
perature will  cause  a  drop  of  the  flame  of  %  in.  If  any 
oil  has  been  received  or  is  being  received  that  is  not  sat- 
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isfactory,  the  committee  would  deem  it  ;i  great  favor  \i 
about  one  gallon  of  that  oil  were  senl  bj  express  to  the 
chairman.  We  are  trying  to  develop  information  to  de 
termine  whether  it  is  not  a  fad  that  the  distillation  test, 
led  the  oil  is  pure,  will  nol  run  parallel  with  the 
illuminating 

E.  B.  Smith:  We  have  been  trying  to  check  the  pho- 
tometric test  with  the  distill  work 
the  specification  out  so  that  the  photometric  test  will  tell 
you  what  youi  oil  is. 

Chairman  Raymer:  ["he  distillation  test  is  the 
valuable  test  in  the  oil  specification.  It  shows  where  the 
manufacturer  has  made  his  cut  between  gasoline  and 
iveen  kerosene  and  the  heavier  fuel  oil. 
We  do  not  say  anything  aboul  specific  gravity.  We  do 
nol  want  it.  We  want  to  have  the  manufacturer  cut 
somewhere  between  350  and    100  jasoline  and 

illuminating  oil,  and  somewhere  about  550  between  the 
illuminating  oil  and  the  fuel  oil.     [f  we  ran  get  thai  pul 
.  and  in  addition  to  that  the  tesl  which  will  elimi 


he  impurities.  1  believe  we  will  have  an  oil  that  will 
burn  for  IS  or  20  day-. 

A.  T.  \nibach  i  B.  &  <  >.  i  :  The  committee  should  con- 
sider the  method  of  storage  and  handling  of  oil.  That  is 
one  "l'  the  most  vital  things  that  the  railroad-  are  iilter- 
!  in. 

Chairman  Raymer:  We  have  no  instructions  about  the 
handling  of  the  oil  in  the  field,  but  if  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Board  of  Direction  n*  instruct  us  to  bring  in  rule-  on 
the  handling  of  oil,  we  would  be  glad  to  take  that  mat- 
ter up. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  would  suggest  thai  the  Committee  on 
Committees  be  instructed  to  look  into  that  matter.  We 
may  have  a  good  specification,  yet  at  the  same  time  we 
would  spoil  all  we  have  secured  by  this  good  specification 
b\   improper  methods  of  handling  and  storage. 

The  specification  for  illuminating  oil.  No.  5003,  was 
approved  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the 
committee  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  Signal  sec- 
tion. 


Report  of  Committee  on  D.  C.  Relays 


/;/  presenting  tables  showing  re-lays 
tandord  resistances  am!  their  op- 
erative  characteristics  the  committee 
attempted  only  l«  shozv  those  re- 
lays edominate    in    railway 
signal  work.    The  characteristics  given 
are  based  on  careful  study  and  tests, 
and  are  pri  discussion.    The 
importance  of  the  relay  to  proper  sig- 
nal operation  is  unquestioned  and  it  is 
essentia!  that  it  operates  under  certain 
ting  conditions  in  order  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  false  operation  which 
might  result  in  false  proceed  signal  in- 
dications.     Through   v 
tables,    rail  determine    the 
■!>ie It  it  has 


Edward  G.  Stradling 
Chairman 


\rd  G.  Stradling  is  completing 
his  fourth  year  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  after  having  served  pre- 
viously as  vice-chairman.  He  first  en- 
d  in  signal  work  on  the  Union 
Pacific  in  iooo.  After  being  with  this 
company  for  two  years,  he  resigned  to 
aeeept  an  appointment  as  signal  in- 
spector on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
ed  to  signal 
engineer  of  this  road  in  May.  ion. 
I/is  jurisdiction  was  extended  and  his 
title  changed  to  that  of  superintendent 
of  telegraph  and  signals  in  May, 
lie  ttudent    and   has 

made  a  particularly  elose  study  of  di- 
reet  current  relays,  resulting  in  much 
constructive  7eork. 


Timmittee  s  '  andard  resist- 

of  relay-  with  their  operatise  characteristics. 
This   consisted   of   two   tables    -bowing   rela 
i  operative  chara 
Sub-committee    B    n  itements    sin, wing   that 

mam  if  difFerenl 

ed  2  ohm  and  I  ohm  re- 
in the 
thai  predominate,     The  values  shown 
equire- 
ms  of  the  S  ".  but 

moii   that   with   the   impi 
i 

\n  in  both 
1  nee  "  ith  thi 

plied   to  (hi  I   and 

■ 

nil    and    1  1    ohm 


included  in  the  table  on  account  of  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  these  two  relays,  due  to  the  characteristics  of 
their  coils. 

E.  '.    Stradling  I,  chairman;  C    D. 

Cronk   i\.  N  ...irman:  \Y    S     Vdams   (N.  V    • 

\i     Vcker  (D.  &  H.),  1      i     Vm 

V  R 

th  (1     P.),  J.  1     Stewart   (P    R    R 

'    \  Si  ■  i,  w    B  v.  >  i    a 

i     ,\ 

Discussion 

idling  (Chairman):    It  appeared  to  the  com 

thai  under  Table  1  some  of  the  uld  be 

eliminated,     The  widi  now   used 

itates    the    manufacturer    making    and    I 
hand  too  mam-  different  resistances  for  tr.uk  rela 

I    the 

of  the  meeting,  /  move  that  the  re 

\hle,  be  elin 

\    I     &  S.  F.)      I  do  nol  b.  hc\  e  any 
■uld  be  eliminated  if  tl 

ll    print    all   of   th. 

ration,     We  are  nol  recom- 
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mending  them.     They  arc  already   in  use.     We  are  nol 
discrediting  their  use  if  we  leave  them  in. 

I.  B.  Latimer  i  C.  B.  &  Q.  |  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stevens, 
that  we  had  better  leave  this  paper  alone  and  accept  it 
as  it  i>-  The  relay  question  seems  t<>  In-  tin-  mosl  intri 
cate  question  we  have  in  our  profession. 

i  \n  amendment  was  submitted,  after  which  tin-  mo- 
tion and  amendment  was  put  to  a  vote  and  lost.) 

C.  Drake  (C.  &  X.  W.)  :  There  is  quite  a  large  de- 
mand for  a  lower  pick  up,  four-ohm  four-contact  relay. 
I  believe  such  a  relay  can  he  built  with  a  maximum 
pick-up  of  65  mils,  which  is  perfectly  safe. 

I-'.  L.  Dodgson  (Ten.  Ry.  Leg.  Co.)  :  If  we  are  going 
t.>  make  any  practical  use  of  the  relay  characteristics  of 
different  resistances,  these  characteristics  must  lie  based 
upon  some  standard.  The  resistance  of  the  relay  is  not 
a  standard,  because  in  order  to  get  the  specific  resistance 
and  have  the  coil  efficient,  that  is  a  full  coil,  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done — either  you  must  use  odd  sizes  of 
wire  or  the  coils  must  be  left  small  with  a  lesser  number 
of  ampere  turns  than  are  necessary. 

Chairman  Stradling:    I  think  that  is  taken  care  of  In- 


die   1020  specifications,  where   we   state,   it  should 

full  wound  coil. 


TABLE  NO    I 
Operative  Characteristics. 
D  C,  Relays  Used  for  Trick  Cir 


TABLE  NO.  II. 

Operative  Characteristics, 

DC  Belays  Used  for  Line  Circuit 


/:%.  st 


Operating  Characteristics  of  D.  C.  Relays 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  o 
Signal  section.) 


f  the 


Report  of  Committee  on  Power  Interlocking 


/;;  presenting  specifications  for  the 
electric  wiring  of  interlocking  plants 
the  committee  has  taken  a  loin/  step 
in  the  direction  of  standardizing  such 
construction.  The  requirement  that  2$ 
per  cent  space  be  allozved  for  addi- 
tional wires  in  trunking  or  conduit, 
and  the  limiting  of  two  wires  to  the 
terminal  arc  good  points  in  construc- 
tion that  were  not  considered  in  many 
past  installations.  Limiting  the  mini- 
mum size  of  conductors  for  various 
circuits  and  requiring  the  proper  tag- 
are  methods  that  will  prove  use- 
ful to  those  following  the  specifica- 
tions. The  requisite  sheets  will  place 
a  contract  on  a  basis  fair  alike  to  the 
railroad  and  to   the  contractor. 


Frank  William  Pfleging 
Chairman 


Frank  William  Pfleging  is  complet- 
ing his  first  year  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  having  been  vice-chairman 
for  one  year,  prior  to  which  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
several  years.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  in  the  signal  field  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  having  been  chairman  of 
the  Signal  section  during  the  preced- 
ing term.  Mr.  Pfleging  entered  rail- 
road service  as  a  signal  maintainer  on 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  in  i8pp 
and  left  this  road  in  iqoi  to  join  the 
signal  department  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  signal  engineer  of  the 
Lines  East,  the  position  which  he  nozv 
holds. 


T 


mi    committee  submitted  specifications  for  electric 
wiring  for  interlocking  plants. 

General 

(1)  Purpose,  and  (2)  Drawings,  are  standard  sections,  1919. 

(3)  Tender. — (a)  The  tender  shall  be  for  an  installation 
meeting  with  the  requirements  of  this  specification.  If  the  con- 
tractor wishes  to  vary  from  the  specification,  a  tender  may  be 
submitted  covering  the  changes  he  desires  to  make.  This  tender 
shall  be  accompanied  by  full  information  showing  wherein  the 
requirements  of  the  specification  are  varied  from. 

(4)  Requisite  Sheet,  and  (5)  Material  and  Workmanship, 
arc  standard  sections,   1919. 

(6)  Inspection. — (a)  Purchaser  may  inspect  the  installation 
at  all  stages  tt>  determine  that  the  requirements  of  this  specifica- 
tion have  been  met; 

(7)  Tests. — (a)  Contractor  shall  make  such  tests  as  may 
be  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser 
that  the  installation  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  specification.  The  contractor  shall  provide  sucb  instruments 
and  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary  for  making  the  tests.  The 
instruments  and  the  apparatus  shall  remain  the  property  of  the 
contractor. 

(8)  Warranty. — fa)  Contractor  shall  replace  at  his  own 
cost  any  part  or  parts  of  the  installation  furnished  by  him  which 
shall  within  a  period  of  one  year  from  date  of  acceptance  of 
installation  fail  to  perform  its  proper  function  because  of  any 
defect  in  the  application  or  erection  of  same. 


(9)  Clearance.— (a)  Clearance  shall  conform  to  A.  R.  A. 
requirements  unless  otherwise  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

Detailed  Specifications 

Wiring 

(10)  Wiring. —  (a)  Underground  and,  or,  aerial  wiring  from 
the  interlocking  machine  to  distributing  points  and  between  dis- 
tributing points  shall  be  multiple  conductor  cable,  unless  other- 
wise specified  on  requisite  sheet.  When  not  more  than  10  wires 
are  required,  the  aerial  installation  may  be  of  single  conductor 
wire. 

(b)  The  wiring  between  apparatus  in  tower  or  power  house 
and  distributing  points  in  tower  shall  be  single  conductor,  unless 
otherwise  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

(c)  The  wiring  from  distributing  points  to  units  operated 
shall  be  of  single  conductor,  unless  otherwise  specified  on  requi- 
site sheet. 

(d)  Wire  in  trunking,  chases  or  conduits  shall  be  laid  loosely 
without  stretching  or  crowding,  allowing  a  minimum  of  25  per 
cent  space  for  additional  wires. 

(e)  Insulated  wires  or  cables  shall  be  drawn  in  by  straight- 
away pull  and  wire  shall  not  be  bent  or  kinked  in  gripping  to  pull, 
or  shall  not  be  pulled  around  corners. 

(f)  Not  more  than  2  wires  shall  be  connected  to  one  binding 
post  or  terminal  screw  and  they  shall  be  separated  by  a  washer. 

(g)  Wire  leads  to  relays  or  other  instruments  which  may 
be  moved  while  in  service,  shall  be  of  flexible  wire  as  specified 
on  requisite  sheet. 
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Wire  and  cables  shall  conform  to    V  R.  A.  Signal  section 

•  i~tt i-  sheet 
i   and  other  uildings,  shall 

he  placed  in  metal  conduit,  unless  otherwise  specified  on  n 
sheet. 

(11)  Underground    Wiring. — (a)     Braided    cable    shall    be 

cified  on  requisite  sheet. 
i    cable   shall   be   drawn    in   accordance   with 
V    R.    A.   specification,   unless   otherwise   specified    on    requisite 
sheet. 

(12)  Aerial  Wiring. —  (a)   Multiple  conductor  i 

1.  Aerial  braided  cable.  A  R.  \.  Signal  section  specification, 
shall  be  used,  unless  otherwise  specified  on  requisiti 

A  rial    braided   cable   shall   be   installed    in   accordance   with 
\     R.    V    specification,   unless   otherwise    specified   on    requisite 

3.  Cables  shall  terminate  in  cable  boxes,  as  shown  on  pur- 
chaser's draw 

Single  conductor  wiring. 

1.  Line   wire  shall   be  as  specified  on   requisite  -' 

2.  Line  wins  shall  be  supported  at  each  pole  by  crossarm, 
pins  and  insul 

-.  pins,  bolts  and  other  hardware,  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  A.  R.    \.  Signal  section 

4.  Line  wires   shall  terminate  at  a  crossarm. 

(13)  Cable. — <a)  Cables  shall  be  composed  of  conductors  as 

on  requisite  sheet. 

(14)  Wire  Joints. —  (a)  Wire  joints  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  A.  R.    \  lecification. 

Potheads    and    cable    splices    .-hall    be    in    accordance    with 
A .  K.    '•  isite  -beet. 

ii  n  line 
except  of  the  purchaser. 

(d)    Wire  ends  terminating  on  bindii  formed 

according  to  A.   R.    \.  Signal  other- 

Mi  requisite  sheet. 

(15)  Conductors. — (a)  (iaucre  of  conductors  shall  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  permit  operation  of  anparatus  in  accordance  with 
A.  R.  A.  Sitoial  section  specifications. 

onductor   wires   smaller  than   No.    16   A.W.G. 
shall  be  used  for  interior  w 

No   -mailer  than   No.   14    \AV.(">.  shall  be  used   for  exterior 

wiring. 

Line  wire  with  breaking  strength  less  than  that  of  No    1|! 
A.W.G.  bard  drawn  copper   -hall  not  be  used. 

In    main    line   cable    work    -pare    wires    up   t 
and  in  branch  '   'be  number  in  use  shall 

inless  other.'  sheet.    When 

span-   wires   are   required   in   other   than   cable   work,   the   number 
and  size  shall  on  requisite  -beet. 

k  -hall  be  in  accordance  with  A.  R.  A. 
Signal   section   drawing,  unless  otherwise  specified   on   requisite 

(16)  Tagging. — (a  I  Each  wire  shall  be  identified  near  each 
terminal   bj    I  tallic    tag    or   label,   on    which   i- 

hown  on  the 
circuit  and  wiring  plan. 

.    urelj    fastened  ad- 

thal    the  number  can   be  easil)    read. 

tal  tag  identifying  each  line  wit 

wire  termi- 
■  t i  requisite  -! 

(17)  Lightning  Arresters. — (a)    I  iehtnin.  '   ill  be 

luisite  shi  et. 

ds    -ball   conform    to  R.   S     \ 

n    and 

(18)  Wire    Terminal. — (a)    Termil 

in  and  neatly  arran 
hown  on  pur 

imended  thai  thi 

I  the  annual  met 

1  wrndt 

'■ 
i.rr  Tyler     I 


O.   R.   Linger   (Mo.    P.),  W.   R    Young    (G.   T  I,  G.   A.  Ziehlke 
(U.  P.). 

Discussion 

E.  I'..  Smith  i  X.  Y.  <  5ec1  'ai  igraph  I  '.. 

-:  "Wire'  leads  to  relays  or  other  instruments 
which  may  be  moved  while  in  service,  shall  be  a  nYx- 
ible  wire  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet."  1  do  not 
understand  what  "may  be  moved"  means  there.  I 
know  several  years  ago  we  used  flexible  wire  connec- 
tions to  our  relays,  but  we  have  them  all  out  today 
and  find  much  Letter  service  by  running  a  solid  wire 
to  the  relay. 

B.  I.  Schwendl  (Vice-Chairman) :  The  committee 
had  in  mind  shelf  pipe  relays  or  any  other  type. 

B.  F.  <  Her  i  Penna.)  :  It  would  be  well  to  use  eye- 
lets instead   of   "flexible   wire." 

Vice-Chairman  Echwendt:  The  matter  of  making 
wire  ends  is  referred  to  further  on,  and  while  eyelets 
are  not  specified,  we  specified  the  method  used  by  the 
R.  S.  A.,  and  made  provision  for  other  usages  that 
may  cover  your  point.  The  breaking  strength  of  No. 
Id  A.  W.  ("..  hard-drawn  copper  is  894  lb.  Is  this 
minimum  high  enough? 

W.  II.  Elliott  (N.  V.  C):  Would  it  not  he  advisa- 
ble to  place  the  breaking  strength  of  No.  10  A.  (i.  VY. 
hard-drawn  copper  wire  in  this  specification,  to  make 
it  clear  as  to  what  the  desired  minimum  strength 
should 

Vice-Chairman  Schwendl  :  The  committee  will  be 
\  ery  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Smith:     I  would  like  to  know  if  the  committee 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  use  of  a  smaller  wall 
for  the   wall   insulation   on   the   wire   used   for  the  in- 
terior  work:    in   other   wo:  m    5  M    t> 
wall  for  the  interior  wiring. 

Vice-Chairman  Schwendt:  The*  tendency  seems  to 
Lo  t"  use  smaller  wall  insulation  in  tower  or  inter- 
locking station  wiring,  and  the  provision  herein  will 
give  you  that  i ipportunity. 

K.'M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.) :  In  Paragraph  17. 
the  words  "high  tension"  and  "low  tension"  are  used. 
These  are  indefinite  terms,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
voltage  ranges  be  specified  instead. 

Vice-Chairman  Schwendt:     The  committee  is 
opt   that. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of 
the  Signal  section.) 
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Registration  of  Signal  Section,  A.  R.  A. 

Tin:  registration  or  mcnilir!-  and  guests  of  the 
Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion at  the  Drake  hotel  yesterday  totaled  334,  as 
compared  with  a  similar  registration  for  the  first  day 
two  years  ago  (the  last  March  meeting  of  the  Section) 
of  346. 

Representative  Members 

Vdams,  T.  S.,  sig.  supr.,  N.  V.  C,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Allan.  T.  A.,  chf.  sig.  inspr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Amann,   Paul,   asst.   sig.  supr.,   Xor.    Pac,   Livingston,   Mont. 
Ambach,  E.  T..  asst.  sig.  engr.,  B.  &  0.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Vnderson,  B.  T.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  D.  L.  &  \\\.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
\  linear.   K.    F.,   sig.   supr.,   C.   R.  I.   &  P..    Des   Moines,   la. 
Arnold,  K.  B.,  asst.  engr.,  C.  &  N.  iV.,  Chicago. 
Ashley,  R.  I  >■,  sig.  inspr.,  I.  C.  Chicago. 
Bagley,  F.   11.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  L.  &  X.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

M.  A.,  sig.  engr,.  Erie,  New    York. 
Baxter.  H.  II.,  chf.  draftsman,  C.  &  X.  W.,  Chicago. 
Bender,  F.  W.,  sig.  engr.,  Cent,  of  N.  1.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Berry,  E.  S.,  engr..  N.  Y.  C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bingham,  R.  C,  sig.  inspr.,  I.  C,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Black,  E.  A.,  pensioned,  sig,  supr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Boland,  W.  E.  sig.  engr.,  Sou.  Pac,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brownlee,   E.  M.,   supr.   sigs..   Penna.,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 
Buchanan,  F.  H..  asst.  chf.  sig.  engr..  Penna.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Buchanan.  J.  P.,  sig,  inspr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Burkett  R.  II.,  div.  sig.  inspr..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L..  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Butridge,  J.  EL,  chf.  sig.  inspr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Byers,    D.,   inspr.,    N.    Y.    C,    Cleveland.    (  ). 

G.  H..  elec.  &  sig.  engr..  X.  Y.  O.  &  \Y„  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Carpenter,    L.   E.,   sig.   engr.,   Penna.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Champlin,  E.  F.,  sig.  supr.,  Erie.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Chappell,   G.   W.,   asst.   engr.,   X.   Y.    X.    H.   &   H„   New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Christofferson,  C.  A.,  sig.  engr.,  Xor.  Pac.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Clough,  J.  E.,  supr.  sigs.,  L.  &  X.,   LaGrange,   Ky. 
COmbs,   H.,   supr.   sigs.,   L.   E.   &  W.,   Tipton,  Ind. 
Cowherd,  G.  R„  sig.  engr..  E.  P.  &  S.  W.,  El  Paso.  Texas. 
Cronk,  C.   D..  chf.  sig.  inspr.,   N.   Y.   C.   West.  Cleveland,   Ohio. 
Cuthbertson,  E.  A.,  supr.  sigs.,  Nor.  Pac,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Dawson,  W.  A.,  supr.  sigs.,  N.  Y.  C,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
DeMeritt,   E.  B.,   sig.  engr.,   Cent,  of  Ga..   Savannah,  Ga. 
Drake,  C,  gen.  sig.  inspr.,  C.  &  X.  W.,  Chicago. 
Dryden,  H.  M.,  sig.  supr.,  B.  &  O..  Davton,  Ohio. 
Dryden.  W.  L..  sig.  supr.,  B.  &  O..  St.  George.  S.  [.,  X.  Y. 
Duffy,  C.  M..  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Des  Moines,  la. 
Earheart,  C.   E„  sig.  engr.,   A.  S:  V.,   Vicksburg.   Miss. 
Eck,  W.   I.,  sig.  &  elec  supt..  Southern,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Elliott,  W.  H.;Sig.  engr.,  X.  Y.  C.  Albany,  X.  Y. 
Ellis,  E.  F.,  supr.  sigs..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L,  Mt.  Carmel.  111. 
Elsworth,  R.  B.,  asst.  sig,  engr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Falkcnstein.  O..  supr.  sigs.,  T.  &  O.  C,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Fay.  E.  supr.  sigs.,  G.  T.,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Finch,  J.  C,  sig.  inspr..  Mo.  Pac.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Foale,  H.  J.,  sig.  engr.,  Wabash,  Decatur,  111. 
Follett,  W.  F.,  asst.  engr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Foster,  F.  C,  sig.  supr.,  L.  &  N,  Evansville,  Ind., 
Frantzen,  O..  supr.  sigs.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Boston,  Mass 
Fugina,  A.  R.,  sig.  engr.,  L.  &  N.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fuller,  1).  W.,  asst.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F..  Topeka,  Kans. 
Gallagher.  E.  B.,  sig.  inspr.,  111.  Cent.,  Chicago. 
Gault,  P.  M.,  office  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Gensheimer,  J.  S..  sig.  inspr.,  Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Gillan,  I.  F.,  sig,  supr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ginty,  T.  I..  supr.  sigs.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Goeppert,  G.  E.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Goings.  C.  E.,  sig.  engr..  Penna.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Grant,  E.  (.'.,  supr.  sigs.,  U.  P.,  Denver,  Colo. 
EJaag,   II.  F.,  sig.  engr.,  K.  C.  Sou.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hancock,  H.  P.,  supr.  const.,  N.  &-  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Hanson,   K.,  sig.  engr.,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Hanson,  L.  J.,  supr.  sigs.,  G.  T.,   Montana,  Que. 
Hartvig,  C.  E.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
I  Eassel,  L.  H.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
H  i,  by,  J.  H.,  sig.  supr.  Sou.  Pac,  Dunsmuir,  Cal. 
Himes,  A.  B.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hixson,  C.  W.,  supt.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Chicago. 
Hobson,  H.,  sig.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Inwood,  T.  G.,  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C.  Englewood,  111. 
Jacob.,  F.  E.,  sig.  engr.,  C.  &  W.  I.,  Chicago. 

Johnson,  W.  C,  gen.  sig.  supr.,  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Keirn,  L.  C,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Chicago. 
Kelloway,  C.  J.,  supt.  sigs.,  A.  C.  L.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Kelly,  A.  J.,  sig.  supr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kenny,  J.  I...  supr.  sigs.,  G.  T..  Montreal,  Que. 

Kilian.  II.  L.,  supr.  sigs..  X.  Y.  C,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Kirley,  G.  A.,  sig.  engr.,  B.  &  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kydd,  i..  W..  sig.  pilot  engr..  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Lamb,  J.  B.,  sig.  &  elec.  engr.,  Southern,  Charlotte,  X.  C, 

Latomer,  J.  B.,  sig.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 

Law,  S.  W.  asst.  sig.  engr.,  Xor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lewis,  II.  W..  sig.  engr.,  L.  Y.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

I  jury,  H.  K.,  sig.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 

Lynch,  X.  S.,  sig.  supr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

McCartney,  J.,  chf.  clerk,  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McCrcary,  O.  L.,  asst.  supt.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Chicago. 

McKeen,  A.  H.,  sig.  engr.,  U.  P..  Omaha,  Xebr. 

Massif,  J.  F.,  supr.  sigs.,  L.  &  X.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mock,  J.  C,  sig.  &  elec.  engr.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Morgan,  H.  G.,  sig.  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Morphy,  L.  G.,  chf.  engr.,  Rutland,  Rutland,  Yt. 

Newman,  W.  H.,  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nutting,  A.  G.,  supr.  of  sigs.,  Nor  Pac,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Oler,    B.    F.,    sig.    inspr.,    Penna.,    Philadelnhia.    Pa. 

I  ippelt.  J.  H„  supr.  sigs.,  X.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Orr,  J.   S.,  sig.   supr.,   O.   S.   L.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 

Patenall,  F.  P..  sig.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patton,  G.  J.,  sig.  supr.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Person,  G.  H..  sig.  supr.,  B.  R.  &  P.,  Dubois.  Pa. 

Pflasterer,  G.  S..  sig.  engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phinney,  R.   M.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  &  X.  W.,  Chicago. 

Porter.  L.  B.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Post,  E.  K.,  sig.  engr.,   Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Post,  W.  M.,  supt.  tel  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ragland,  R.  R.,  sig.  supr.,  Mo.  Pac.  DeSoto,  Mo. 

Raymer,   I.   S.,  sig.  engr.,   P.  &   L.   E.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Reiph.  E.   L,  mech.  engr.  of  sigs.,  Nor.  Pac.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  sig,  engr.,  D.  &  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Richards,    D.   W.,   sig.   engr.,   N.  &  W.,   Roanoke,   Va. 

Robison,  H.  O.,  sig.  supr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Osawatomie,  Kans. 

Rohner,  J.  P.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  Nor.  Pac,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Rowe,  C.  E.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Rudd,   A.   H.,  chf.   sig.  engr.,   Penna.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Saunders,  W.  K.,  supr.  sigs.,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Ashland,  Va. 

Schroeder,  J.  M„  sig,  inspr.,  X.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Schwendt,  B.  J.,  supt.  tel.  &  sigs.,  T.  &  O.  C,  Columbus,  O. 

Scott,  W.  Y.,  sig.  engr.,  B.  &  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Selke,  F.  A.,  sig.  supr.,  C.  I.  &  L.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Sharplev,  H.  F.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Sheets,  "R.  S.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  C.  &  X.  Y.,  Boone,  la. 

Sicht,  John,  sig.  supr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Smith,  A.  M.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  Erie.  Ramsey,  X.  J. 

Smith,  E.  B„  supr.  sigs.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 

Spangler,  D.  E.,  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Spangler,  W.  N.,  asst.  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stecher.  C.  G.,  sig.  instr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 

Stephens,  C,  sig.  engr.,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Stevens,  T.  S..  sig.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Stilwell,  W.  H.,  sig.  supr.,  L.  &  N.,  Paris,  Ky. 

Stoltz,  C.  F.,  sig.  engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Storms,  \Y.  S..  asst.  sig.  engr.,  Erie,  New  York. 

Stradling,  E.  G.,  supt.  tel.  &  sigs.,  C.  I.  &  D.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stuart,  P.  C,  sig.  engr.,  E.  J.  &  E.,  Joliet.  111. 

Stueber,  A.  A.,  sig.   supr..  C.  B.  &  Q.,   Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Stump,   H.   N.,   supr.   tel.  &  sigs.,   Penna.,  Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

Sutherland,   M.  E.,  sig.  engr.,  Me.   Cent..  Brunswick,   Me. 

Swanson,  W.  W.,  supr.  sigs.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  McCook,   XTcbr. 

Tasker,  A.  H.,  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Altoona,   Pa. 

Thomas,  G.  K„  asst.  sig.  engr.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Tillet,     C.    H.,    sig.    engr.,     G.     T.,    Montreal,    Que. 

Toft,  G.,  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Turner,  A.   C,   sig.   supr.,   Eric,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Turner,   R.   S.,   sig.   supr.,  U.  P.,  Omaha,   Xebr. 

Tyler,  W\,  supr.  sigs.,   L.  I.,  Jamaica,  X.  Y. 

Unger,  O.  R.,  sig.  inspr.,   Mo.  Pac,  Kansas  City.   Mo. 

Vallee,  A.,  sig.  supr.,  D.  &  H.,  Oenonta,  X.  Y. 

Yandersluis,    W.     M.,     engr.     secy.,    Electrification    commission, 

Chicago. 
Vernon,  J.   I.,  sig.  supr.,   N.  Y.   N.   H.  &  H.,   Providence,   R.  I. 
Viellard,  L.  F.,  elec.  sig.  inspr.,  L.  I.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Waechtler,  W.  G.,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  N.  Y.  C.  Kingston,  X.  Y. 
Walter,  L.  C,  sig.  &'  elec.  supr..  Southern.  Washington,  II  C. 
Weigel,  J.   B.,  sig.  inspr.,  L.  &  N.,  Louisville,   Ky. 
Werthmuller,  L.  S.,  sig.  supr.,  Mo.  Pac.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Whitcomb,  L.  L.  supr.  sigs.,  N.  Y.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
White,  A.  R.,  sig.  supr.,  L.  A.  &  S.  L.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Whitehorn.  A.  R.,  sig.  inspr.,  I.  C.  Chicago. 
Wiegand,  F.  B.,  sig.  engr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Williams.  J.  F.,  sig.  supr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Gabon.  Ohio. 
Wolslegel,  J.  W.,  sig.  inspr.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
Woods,  L.  D.,  sig.  inspr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Worthing,   E.  E.,  sig.  engr.,   Sou.   Pac,  Houston,  Tex. 
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VVylej  I  ' 

Yarrcll,  fayette,  I  ml. 

P    8   K  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Railroad  Affiliated  Members 

Ackerm  .  Kansas  I  " 

-    maint.  for.,  N'.  Y.  C,  Kii"\,  Ind. 
Cleveland,  W.  D.,  sig  Honolulu,  II 

;'   &   K  .  Han 

ir,  111. 
1  [arris,  M.  I...  supi  I    anoke,  Va. 

Hodgd  !  'ac,  Winnipeg,  Man  .  I  anada. 

Hyatt,    i  lis,  Mo. 

Kearton,  T.  II.  sig.  supr.,  I     G.  W.,  ' 

Kearton,    \\\.   ,-ig.   engr.,    Minn.    R,    R.   &    V*  m.,    St 

Paul.   Minn. 
Lorenzen,  II.  '  P    M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

McCusker,  W.    V.  sig    supi  .  I  nited   Rys.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
McDonald,  J.  I;...  sig.  inspr  .  I »   W.  8  P ..  \  irginia,  Minn. 
Nichol 

aftsman,  I '.,  &  X.  \' 
Patterson,    V  J.,  supr.  of  constr.,  C.  8  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 

. ■!■ ..  Wabash.  I  I 
Routledge,  T    I-'...  sig.  repairman    i  St.  I...  Terre 

Ind. 
Sehubi  i  I   .  Nash^  ille,  Tenn. 

a    relay  inspr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Smith.  (.'..  sit:,  inspr..  St.  L.-S.   I'..  Springfield,   Mo. 
Taylor.   E.  S  .  assl 

Trout.  G.  \\  .  supt    :  i ..  P    M  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Yewell,  .1.  I-'...  chf.  draftsman,  B.  &  L.  E.,  Greenville,  Pa 

Affiliated    Members 

Ahrens,  C.  K..  'list  Ry.  Sig.  &  Sup.  Co.,  New  York. 

Allen.  W.  P.  res  mi  lal  Co.,  New  York. 

Vines,  Axil.  Kerite  Ins.  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 
Arkenburgh,    W.    II..    salesman,    Nat.    Carbon    Co.,    Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 
Atkin.  G.  II..  mgr..  Electric  Storaf  I  ■  >.,  Chicago. 

Baker,  R.  X  .  rep.,  *  entra  i        ago. 

Beaumont,  .1  Device  Co.,  I 

Beck,  II    M  .  engr.,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co 
Bovard,  W.   P.,  designing  engr..  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Man>ticld.  Ohio 
Briney,  M.  I\..  Eastern  mgr.,  Federal  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 
Brown,   I      '■',  sales  mgr.,  Thos.    V   Edison,   ln<  ,   I  asl 

■ '     x     I 
Cameron,  F.  C,  mgr,.  Corning  Glass  Works,  t  ..ruing,  X.  Y. 

d  R  ;  o.,  New   York. 

General  Railwaj   Signal  Co.,  New   VTork 
Coleman,  .1     (  <  .  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Coleman,  W    W.,  Coleman  Railwaj   Suppl)   Co.,  New  York. 

1 
I    I  .  Union  Switch  8   Signal  <  o.,  New   York 
Sons,  Inc..  Boston,  Mass 

hi. hi  Switch  .-.  New   York, 

tern  Signal  &  Suppl]   Co.,   New 
York. 

Railw  aj  Signal    Co.,    Ro 

Dunhai  \.  Edison,  Inc.,  Bl nficld,  X    1. 

Signal  Engineei     ' 

ngr.,  <  ..ining  Glass  Works,  <  oming,  X    N 

TVMM  ill 

Bud    VI  a 


Kyle,   W.   T.,     aSSt.  gen.  mgr.  sale-.    Page   Steel   &   Wire   Co.,    New 

York. 

Railroad    \  .  New 

York. 

Railway  £  hicago. 

J  Supply 

Co.,  I  larpentersville,  111. 
Mann.   L.   R.,  R.  R.  dept,  Central   Electric  I 

Louis,  Mo. 
Manuel.   W.   X"..  rep..  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,   X.  Y. 

.r.  Waterbury  Batter]   C. ...  Waterbury, 

Miller,  P.  W..  rep..  Kerite  Insulated  Wii  .  New  York. 

Miskclly,  S.,  supt.,  Bryant  Zinc  i 

Nelsoi                                  Waterbury  B  New  York. 

ml..    E.    W..    Pac.   coast   sales   imr.,  Thos      V.    Edison    Inc., 

C,  salesman,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.  I  . 
Prati.  A.  E.,  asst.  mgr,  R,  R.  dept.,  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, '  Ihio. 

rid,  E.  W.,  0  Co.,  Mansfield, 

Saunders,    .1.    I    .   .i--t.    chf.    engr..    Union    Switch    &    Signal    Co., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 
Shaver,    V  G.,  consulting  engr.,  ("hi.. 
Sheene.  II.  R.,  res.  mgr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Spangler,  I.  M..  sales  rep.,  National  *  ai  '.eland.  <>hi... 

II.  M..  pub.  rep..  U    S.  8   S    Co.,  G.   R.   S    Co.,   H.  S. 

8    S.  '  ■'.   Xew  York. 

ngr..  National   Lamp  Works.  General   1 
Ihio. 
t,    W.   W.,    res.   m:;!".    Union    Switch   &    Signal    I 

nion  Switch  8  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 
ales  mgr.,  The  Okonite  Co.,  Passaic,  X.  J. 
Webb,  .1.  F.,  Jr.,  sec.  treas.,  International  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 
White,  I  Co.,  Xeu  York. 

Wight,  S.  X..  comm.  engr..  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Roch- 

x.  Y. 
Wilson,  D.  C,  asst.  sales  mgr.,  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  New 

York. 
Young,  J.  W..  rep..  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Xew  York. 

Guests 

Allen,   P.   M..  engr.  draftsman,  N.  Y.  I 

Bears,    \    M.  sig    supr.,  Can.  Pac.  Winnipeg,  Can 

Beoddy,  J.    \ ..  8   W 

engr.,   I     5    8   I. 
Botts,    V   I".,  div.  engr..  C  8   i  I 

■!.   R    R  .   supr.  track,  C    vS   O.,   I  ogan,  W     \  a 
Cullen,  R.  J.,  draftsman,  B   &    \.  Bos 
Farnka 

.  ngr    Pac  t  lal 

Fox,  Guj   W..  maint,  X.  \  .  Hammond,  Ind. 

Franklin,   II.   A.,  i n -pt r. .   Iowa   R.   R    Commission 
sig.   maim.    Southern,   Toteville,   Ky. 

1  ittlc  Rock,    \rk 
P 
n,  W,  II  .  maint.,  X.  Y.  C,  Indiana  Harbor. 
C,  estimatoi .    I     I 
repson,  I  Uof,  sig    foi  .  M    M    &  S.  E„  Marquette,  Mich 
lohnson,   1 1    1   .   )ig    inspi  ,  C   >\  0 

T.,  sig    supr  ,  G.  C.  &  S    I   .  i  "lebui  i 
Lightl 

Mc(  .mil.  \  ,iil.  supt.,  lai  ksom 
VIcKithan,  R.  B  . 
Mumford,  R,   W.,  div.  m. 

Pcet,   Wm.   H.  draftsman,    \    T.  &  S    I  .  Topeka,   K.,n. 
\    F..  Jr.,  B 

N    x 
Prother,  L.  I 

Pa. 
I,   III 
1    Rj  . .    Chi 

riiomp  i  i     \   i  i     1 1  mtini  i  m,  \' 

. , 

draftsman,  v  Via 

\.m    Ettcn,   !      II  r.  &  S..  C.  M.  &  S 

Board  of  Direction  Meeting 

Tin  I  >ii . .  in  n   of   Mo     \mei  ii  in    Railw  aj 

n  met  in  session  at  th<-  t  '01 
iidi  le  tin-  \\  ork  of  lh<    yeai    and 
ntion. 


Annual  Exhibit  of  the  N.  R.  A.  A.  at  the  Coliseum 

"Harding"  Blue  With  White  Features  Decorative  Scheme. 
All  Exhibit  Space  Taken  by  176  Firms 


^  , '   I    'ill     CANOPY    MARKS   Till     I  NTRANCE."      With    these 

words  C.  W.   Kelly,  secretary  of  the   National 

Railvva)   Appliances    Association,  concluded  his 

remarks  t"  the   writer   regarding   the  annual   exhibit   oi 

that  body  which  opened  at  the  Coliseum  yesterday.     B) 

of   the   canopy,   then,   one   enters    the   exhibit    area 

which  is  located  in  the  Annex  and  Coliseum,  where  every 

available  inch   of   space  has  been  taken  up  by  the   176 

exhibiting  members  at  this  year's  show.     The  ballroom 

space  ha-  not   been  utilized,  a-  a  result  of  which  it  has 

necessary  in  some  instances  to  provide  special  table 

space  tor  exhibit'  >rs. 

The  decorative  scheme  of  this  year  is  "Harding"  blue 
with  white  and  is  most  attractive.  The  booths  are  sepa- 
rated by  white  paneling,  edged  with  "Harding"  blue, 
while  the  firm  names  are  in  green  cm  a  white  background 
and  here  and  there  the  crest  of  the  Association  is  em- 
blazoned on  the  paneling.  Festoons  of  yellow  material 
arc  draped  at  short  intervals  across  the  false  ceiling  oi 
oatmeal  color,  which  is  finished  off  where  it  strikes  the 
booths  with  a  flounce  of  the  same  material.  The  "Harding 
blue"  effect  is  carried  out  further  in  the  literature  and 
badges. 

The  four  days'  attendance  is  expected  to  break  all 
previous  records,  as  it  will  be  enlarged  this  year  by  the 
visitors  to  the  .March  meeting  of  the  Signal  Section. 
Parses  have  been  issued  to  the  number  of  13,500  and 
75,000  imitations  have  been  sent  to  railway  officers, 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
like  bodies,  and  to  technical  colleges.  As  was  the  case 
last  year,  a  new  record  has  ben  made  in  tickets  requested 
by  railway  officers  for  themselves  and  subordinates;  the 
number  this  year  is  greater  than  ever  before.  These  facts 
and  the  large  number  of  visitors  on  the  first  day  forecast 
a  record  attendance. 

Though  there  will  be  no  band  concerts  this  year,  other 
arrangements  will  remain  about  the  same  as  in  the  past. 
Public  stenographers  are  in  attendance  and  separate  reg- 
istration booths  have  been  provided  on  the  right  as  one 
enters  the  Annex  for  the  members  of  the  American  Rail- 
wax  Bridge  and  Building  Association,  the  Roadmasters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  the  Scalesmen's 
Association  and  the  Signalmen's  Association.  A  first  class 
dining  room  is  in  operation  at  the  show  and  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  food  and  service  of  the  best. 
<  tne  can  therefore  eat  on  the  premises  and  it  will  not  be 
n'\  to  go  downtown  to  get  a  "regular"  meal.  The 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  this  dining 
room,  which  is  down  the  stairs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coliseum,  Tuesday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

The  exhibit  will  be  open  each  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  6:30 
p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  Tuesday,  when  the  doors 
will  be  open  until  11  p.  ni..  and  the  last  day,  when  the}' 
will  be  closed  at  1  p.  m. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  for  the  past 
year  were:  President,  ( \.  C.  Isbester,  American  Chain 
Company,  Chicago;  vice-president,  T.  \Y.  Aishton,  Na- 
tional .Malleable  Castings  Company,  Chicago;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby  Company,  Chicago; 
honorary  director,  J.  B.  Strong,  Ramapo  Iron  Works, 
Hillburn,  N.  Y. ;  directors,  P..  A.  Johnson.  Duff  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  \Y.  J.  Gillingham, 
Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Garwood,  X.  J.;  L.  W. 
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Shugg,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady.  X.  Y. ; 
A.  J.  Filkins,  Paul  Dickinson,  Inc..  Chicago;  A.  A. 
Taylor,  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago:  and  <  \.  P..  >  ieer, 
Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Chicago. 

List  of  P.xiiibitors 

The  following  is  a  list  of  firms  presenting  exhibits, 
with  the  devices  on  display  and  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives present  at  their  booths ; 

Ail. mis  &  Westlake  Company,  The,  Chicago. — Signal  lamp; 
lanterns,  stop  sign;  long  time  burners:  switch  luck-  etc.  Repre- 
sented by  A  S.  Vnderson,  F.  W.  Foehringer,  Wm.  J.  Pierson, 
Clias.  B.  Carson,  1.  F.  Stender,  H.  G.  Turner  ami  <  i  I..  Walters. 
Spaces  87,  88,  106  and  107. 

Adams  Motor  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Gasoline 
operated  motor  cars.  Represented  l>v  W.  E.  Adams.  R.  S.  Adams, 
W.  M.  McClintock  and  L.  Gerhardt.    Spaces  218  and  218J4 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Company.  New  York  City. — Welding  and 
cutting  lurches;  oxyacetylene  welding  and  supplies:  oxygen  and 
acetylene  gas.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Melville.  Spaces  167,  167^ 
and  "168. 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Company,  New  York  City. — Safety 
treads.     Represented  by  C.  A.  Barker.     Space  172. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Chicago. — Electric  rivet 
heater;  electric  stock  heater.  Represented  by  C.  P.  Dickerman, 
A.  F  Frost  and  A.  G.  Wood.     Spaces  203  and  212. 

American  Chain  Company.  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Conn. — Welded- 
weldless  chain;  railroad  specialties;  castings  and  valves.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  T.  Morris,  A.  P.  Yan  Schaick,  G.  C.  Isbester.  A.  H. 
Weston,  R.  T.  Hatch,  J.  N.  Ferguson,  M.  L.  Chase,  W.  V.  Walsh, 
G.  B.  Kutz  and  J.  N.  Lee.     Spaces  81,  82  and  83. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Railroad 
ditcher.  Represented  by  Helen  M.  Hoeller,  W.  I'..  Maurer.  W.  L. 
Manson,   F.  J.  Johnson  and  J.  L.  Hickey.     Space  SS1/?. 

American  Kron  Scale  Company.  New  York  City. — Automatic 
dial  scales.  Represented  by  Carl  F.  Larson  and  Ernst  Ohnell. 
Space  125. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — 
Certified  malleable  castings  and  tests  on  same.  Represented  by 
Frank  J.  Lanahan  and  Eurique  Touceda.     Spaces  181,  182  and  183. 

American  Radiator  Company,  Chicago. — Heating  outfits  for  sta- 
tions and  interlocking  towers.  Represented  by  J.  H.  Davis  and 
W.  J.  Tuttle.     Space  190. 

American  Steel  ec  Wire  Company,  Chicago. — Wire  rope;  elec- 
trical wires  and  cables;  rail  bonds;  trolley  wire;  fence;  steel  fence 
posts ;  steel  gates.  Represented  by  L.  P.  Shanahan,  B.  H.  Ryder, 
J.  W.  Collins,  A.  R.  Waterman,  A.  W.  Froude,  M.  E.  Evans  and 
J.  F.  Alexander.     Spaces  51j<2  and  52. 

American  Valve  &  Meter  Company,  The.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — 
Water  columns;  Interlocking  switch  stand;  safety  switch  lock; 
switch   stands.     Represented   bv    1.   T.    McCain,   D.    1.    Higgins, 

F.  C.  Anderson  and  J.  DePinal.  Spaces  130,  131  and  132. 
American  Vulcanized  Fibre  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. — Vul- 
canized fibre  for  rail  joint;  steel  tie;  switchrod;  bridge  and  hand- 
car insulation ;  fibre  for  mechanical  and  electrical  use.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  W.  Sutton,  C.  C.  Bell,  H.  C.  Hacked  and  John  Bar- 
ron.   Space  126. 

Argyle  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago. — Track  devices ; 
motive  power ;  freight  car  specialties.  Represented  by  George  W. 
Bender  and  A.  H.  Green.    Space  163l/i. 

Armco  Culvert  &  Flume  Manufacturing  Association,  Middle- 
town,   Ohio. — Ingot   iron   culverts   and   sheets.     Represented    by 

G.  F  Ahlbrandt,  W.  W.  Lewis,  Fred  Melhope,  H.  I..  Harris, 
H.  W.  Rinearson  and  A.  B.  Reincke.     Spaces  99  and  100, 

Asphalt  Block  Pavement  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio  Compressed 
asphalt  flooring;  paving  blocks.  Represented  by  E.  J.  Snyder, 
Fletcher  Rogers  and  J.  B.  Weed.     Spaa    I 

Atkins.  E  C,  Company,  Inc..  Indianapolis.  Ind. — Saws.  Rep- 
resented by  L.  L.  Okey  and  E.  S.  Norvell.     Space  219^- 

Baker  R  &  1.  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Crane  truck;  ele- 
vating platform  (ruck;  3-wheel  tractor.  Represented  by  T.  W. 
Barnes.     Space  225. 

Balkwill   Manganese  Crossing  Company,  The.  Cleveland, 
— Articulated  cast  manganese  railroad  crossings.     Represented  by 
Stephen  Balkwill.    Spaces  201  and  202. 

Barrett  Company,  The,  New  York  City. — Roofing ;  waterproof- 
ing  for  bridges  and  building    foundations;    tunnels  and   reservoirs; 
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preserving;  road  beds.     Represented  by  William  S.  Halicock 

and  Carl  T.  Bilyea.    Spaces  107      and  108 

Barretl    Cravens    Company,    I  Fl    trucks:    portable 

rane;  industrial   tractor;  rms.     Kepi 

by  Edwin  J.  I  Martin  and    V  M.  Barrett.    Space  14. 

ehetn    Steel    Company,    Bethlehem,    Pa.— Switch    stands; 

solid  mangari  manard  frogs.     Rep- 

;  by  N.  K.  Salisch,  t i.  S.  Vickery,  Fred  Weymouth,  B.  W. 

Barnwell,  Marshall  Carroll,  Harrj    We]  M.  Kiddle  E. 

: :-    11".  133  and  138. 
Blaw-Knox    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.— Clam    shell    buckets; 
handy  houses      Represented  bj    Irving  G.   Fackson,  R.  D.  Allrich, 
R.  B.  Randall,  I.    \    Pfeil,  W.  II.  Schutte,  J.  II.  Flynn  and  C.  II 
Lehman.    Space  89. 

Boss   Nut   Company,   Chics  I  ock    nuts;   bolts;    rivets   and 

track  bolts.  Represented  by  I.  A.  MacLean,  I.  W.  Fogg.  J.  P. 
Crowley,  A.  W.  MacLean,  W.  G  Willcoxson,  E.  T.  McAuliffe 
and  t  .  Beaumont.     Spaces  1 

-    Brach   Manufacturing  Company.   Newark.   X.  J.     Light- 
•  rcstcrs  and  signal  accessories     Represented  by  G.  Gort  and 
I..  S.  Uracil.    Space  3. 

Brown   Hoisting   Machinery   Company,  The.  Cleveland.  Ohio. — 
car  dumpers;  buckets;  boa!  unloaders.     Rep- 
resented by  Geo.  F.  Climo,  J.  P.  Case  and  R.  L.  Meade     Space  4. 
Bryant  Zinc  Company,  Chicago.— Railway  signal  supplies.   Rep- 
resented by  S.  C.  Bryant.    Spaces  154  and  1SS. 

impany,    Smith    Milwaukee.    Wis      Spreadei    p 
wreckv  ,  avating  machinery.     Represented  by  Mark  J. 

Woodhl  213  and  J14. 

Buda  Company,  The,  Chicago  -Motor  cars;  power  car  with 
tie  tampers  and  electric  bond  drill  and  wood  drill;  electric  head- 
light: all  steel  bumping  post;  switch  stand;  power  unit;' jacks; 
rinder;  electric  crossing  gate;  car  replacers;  rolled  steel 
motor  car;  hand  and  push  car  wheel-:  track  drill:  bonding  drill; 
track  level:  track  gauge.  Represented  by  1.  M.  Viles,  F.  E. 
Place.  R.  B.  Fisher,  C.  II  Bull,  M  II  Harkless,  I  B.  I 
E.  I.  Conant,  I-'..  D.  Conant,  I.  I  Gard,  II  M.  Sloan.  H.  L. 
Milier.  C.  T.  Mdler.  I  R  Mayeskie,  C.  X.  Bradley,  M.  V  Ross, 
W.  P.  Hunt.  H.  P.  Bayley,  G.  E.  Bryar,  J.  L.  Artmaier,  M  \ 
Evan--,  i  I.  W.  Hoi  ver,  I  I  Murray,  V.  R.  Taggart  and  Wm.  S. 
Westoi  -'.  63,  "4  and  65. 

Carbic    Manufacturing    Company.    New    York    City.     I' 
lights:    motor    car    lights:    welding   and    cutting    outfits;    acetylene 
I  by  D.  <     1  turn  an,   \.  I »   <  iuthi  ie,  I 
and  C,  H.  Bolinder.    Sp 
:     Bloxonend     Flooring     Company,     I  looring. 

nte. I  by  M.  G.  Truman,  C.  .1.  Carter,  R    G.  Stowell,    V.  B 
McHenry,  .1.  G.  Galvin  and  I     I.    Bronez.    Space  219 

I  <  Win  - : 

lightin)  :   plugs.     Represented   bj     \.    I      M< 

Xed.  .1    M.  Lorenz,  L.  R.  Mann.  Ill    McNeil  and  R,  X.  Baker 
17. 

[11.— ( Complete  working  m 
tructure;  50,000-gallon  tank  with  railroad  fixtures, 
by   Frank  Snow,   I     W.  Johnson,  .1.    \.  Anderson,   1>    < 
Darker  and    I  111" 

8    Iron    Work-.   ('hi,  1   bottom   and 

clliptii 

Merle    I    Trees,    II    C 
I     McD  Zeller,   II    B    Murphv,  Ralph  Green,  R.   M. 

II.  K    I    Small.  Wallace  Wyman,  I    R.  Donaldson,  I      II 
\li.  Clint  \l.  I  add  and  Cedric  B 
Smith  id  34. 

rwo  way  rail 
S    I  lewell)  n. 

R     \ni|i  r.on  ancl  Wattcrn  Osborn.     Spaci    14.' 

I   pnen 
N     S     Timlin    and    Fohn    I '     Cl 

Signal 
\    i     I  lunnc,  R    s 

Wm    I      Met  imto,  k  ...ni  i      \ 


ir,    Adams    &    Co.,    Chicago. — Track    tools;    jacks;    track 
drills;  rail  saws;  bonding  drill-.     Represented  by  G.  D.  Bassett, 
J.    V   Martm.   Ed   Mahlke.   W.   I.   Clock,   K.  C.    Poehler,  C.   W. 
..  Russell  Wallace  and  R.  M.  Billiard.     Spa. 

Delco    Light    Company,    Dayton,   Ohio. — Light   plants.     Repre- 
J.    V   Harlan.     Spi 

Detroit  Graphite  I  troit,  Mich. — Paints.     Repr 

by  T.  R.  Wyles,  L.  1).  Mitchell.  II.  I.  Miller.  W.  D.  Waugh.  C  A. 
Nye.  I.  K.  C.  Hintz,  L.  F.  Flanagan  and  E.  Booth.    Space  108J4. 

Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. — Steel  sash: 
sidewall  sash.  Represented  by  K  S.  Bishop,  Geo.  P.  Clagson,  R. 
I-'.  Tackaberg  and  II.  C.  Bruce.    Space  166. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company.  Bridgeport,  Pa. — Methods  in 
miniature  of  the  manufacture  of  fibre  insulation.  Represented  by 
( i.  Swallow.   I.  B.  Rittenhouse  and  C.  J.  Simmons.     Space  51. 

Paul  Dickinson.  Inc..  Chicago. — Jacks:  chimneys:  root  venti- 
lator-: model  engine  bouse.  Represented  by  K.  E.  Cates.  J. 
Brand,  II.  (Cnutson  and  A.   I.  Filkins.     Space  98. 

Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Spikes:  tie  plates. 
Represented  1  y  W.  F.  Schleiter  and  Joseph  Dilworth.     Spa- 

Direct  Sale-  Company,  The.  Chicago.— Dry  cell  battery:  carbon 
brushes;  dry  graphite;  graphite  lubricants:  graphite  paints:  com- 
mutator stone-;  safet)  -witch.-.  Represented  by  Walter  R 
Pflasterer,  I  has  S  Pflasterer,  (  has.  V.  Robinson,  C.  I'.  Diebel 
and  J.  G.  Drought.     Space  156. 

Doty  Business  Machines  Company.  Chicago. — Record  calculat- 
ing machines.  Represented  by  Henry  II.  Doty.  Henry  F.  Doty. 
A.  C.  Morgan    R.  K    Buckman  and  E.  II.  Spencer.     Space  164. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Track  jacks; 
car  jacks ;  locomotive  jacks;  journal  jacks.  Represented  by  I..  A 
Johnson.  C.  X.  Timlin.  G.  E.  Watt-,  C.  A.  Methfessel.  G.  E  An- 
derson and  W.  G.  Robb.     Space 

Edison.  Inc..  Thomas  A..  Bloomfield.  X.  J. — Batteries   t 
nal  and  switch  lighting;  aligning   instruments.      Represented  by   I. 
W.  McChesney,  R.  E.  Trout.  A.  J.  Loughren,  L  S.  Dunham.  P. 
\.  Garrity,   I     U     Newcomb,  I     W.   Brown,  I!.  F.  Hines,  F.  S. 
Stallknecht  and  R.  J.  Frost    Spa,.-  18  and  1". 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange.  X.  J. — Storage  liat- 
.  Iiting  and  signaling.      Represented  by   D.  C.   Wilson. 
20. 

Electric    Storage    Battery   Company.   Philadelphia,   Pa.— Storage 
batteries;   Boating   systems   for  signals;  highway  crossing  signal 
operations.     Represented  bj    Godfrej    II.    \tkin.   Harry  B,   Mar- 
shall,  II.   B.   Crantford,   H.   M.   Beck,   Stuart  J.   Dewey.  Paul   M. 
and  T.   Milton.      Space  60. 

II  Parker    Electric   Company,   Chicago.     Heavy   duty   shop 
crane;  elevating  truck;  heavy  dutj  3-wheel  tractor.    Repr. 

eph   M    Brown,  I.  C.  Brown  and  G.  W.  Brown. 
226  and  227. 
Engineering   8    I  Engineering 

Represented  by  Lewis  S.  Loner.  Rolx-rt 

W.    Hume  and  Chas.    I'     Murray.      Space   165. 

Eymon    Crossing  I  irion,   Ohio  — Continuous- 

.-111:;;   cast    manganese   continuous   rail,      Represented  by 
I     Wilson,  G    T.  Wiswell,    \.  C.  Queen  and  1.  II.  I 

Space    1 

Fairbanks,  Morse  -^  Co.,  Chicago  Gasoline  motor  cars;  stand- 
pipe;    type    Y    oil    engine;    scale   beam;    centrifugal    pumps;    electric 

Reprsented  bj  V  V  ["aylor,  F.  M.  Condit,  1.  I.  lone-, 
i  I  Pendi  y.  1  II  Matthews.  B  S  Spaulding,  1'..  C.  Golladay, 
F.J.  Lee,  D.  K  Lee,  II.  I  Vogel,  R  F.  Lane,  I  J  Coverdale, 
I  \l  1  ii.l,  tw  ■•„l.  \\  F.  \nderson.  I'.  I  Davidson,  F.  D.  Drinker. 
I  t  Flanagan,  ]  I  1  rame,  P.  H  Gilleland,  11.  I  .  Hilleary,  K 
[urgensen,  I,  \\  Lewis,  Stephen  Smith.  F.  X.  Wlntcscll.  M.  0 
Southworth,    S.    G     Eaton,    C.    G.    Mali. uia    and    11.    E.    Thompson. 

73,  74,  75.  76,  92,  93,  "4  and  95 
Fairmont   Gas   Engine  &   Railwaj    Motor  Car  Company, 

nioiit.    Minn       Moti  ncs   and    win 

Represented  bj  H    I     Wade,  \\    l     Kasper,  W,  D.  Brooks  and  J 
P,  I  )unn  II,  42  and  4.V 

timlti- 
'. intern 
ries      Represented  b)    I      '     Baird,  R    E    Powell,  H. 
\\     Ncal,  l     D    Porgcs,  0    S    Burki   and  I    W.  Curran. 
169 

mal  Company,  Mbany,  N    Y       Vudible  signal ;  switch 

tch    machine;    mt,  • 

i  nal     Represented  bj    \    1 1 
ihaw,  Paul  Renshaw,  M.   R 
J    Hubbard,  I    I    Kelle)    ind  S    I 
II', 

K,  presented  b)    H. 
guson,  II    S    lacob)  and  K    i     Ferguson     Spaces  152  and 

union-  and  \\  m.   \l 
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I  he,  Carlisle.   Pa. — 
:  iil   frogs,     k 
•  and    I'.  1'..  Kennedy,  Jr 

Mo,     Heavy 
duty   au  Represented   by    W.    I 

Space  134. 

tady,    \.    N 

lamps.     Represent*  d  bj 

-       5g,  W.  M.  Brady  and 

ml  33. 

ml  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  X.  Y.     Low  volt- 

nal;  electric  interlocking  lever  and  lock: 

iller,  etc.     Represented  by 

VI.  Wuerpel,  F.  W.  Moffett,  W.  K.  Howe,  F.  I..  Dodgson,  W.  S. 

Wight,  P.   i  irdorff, 

I.  R.  Wills,  J.    \    Geneser,   W.    H.   Workman  and   II.   W 

■ 

The,  Chicago.     Beds.     Ri  \    E 

V   II.  Brunker,  Tflos.  Harned,   lr..  and  1      ' 

poration,  Easl  Chicago,  Ind.— Water  softener.     Rcp- 
'i  i 

Gurley,  W.  &  L.  E.,  Troy,  X.  Y. — Engineering  and  surveying 
instruments;  hydraulic  engineering  instruments,  including  transits, 
alidades,  con  |  .  current  meti  i 

II.  M.  Dibert  and  C.  11.  Smart.     Space 

Hall   Switch  &   Signal  Company,  Garwood,  X.  J.— Color  light 
switch   controllers   and   selectors. 
Kepr,  -  I  \     1.  Gillingham,  H.   I..   II 

Meara,  I.  C.  Donaldon  and  1).  R 
s?  and 

Hayes    Track     Appliance    Company,    Richmond,    End.— Derails 
Repn  si  i  pohl,  S.  \\  I  tillman,  I  I 

II.  fenkins,  f.  C.  Lowry,  II.  I.  Mayer  and  F.  C.  Stowell.     Spaces 
140  and  141. 

I  [azard  Manufacturing  I 

S.  Hart,  H.  B    I'll  isti  n  r,    I.    \    Keefe 
ces  -1  and  22. 
I  leadlej    G  ailroad 

IS8J4. 
I  (ighland    i  Ch  Con  mon   and   re 

rnied  "  ted'bj  W.  C.  Wolfe  and  I'',.  I.  Murraj 

nd  83. 
vletl     t  '■  >n -t n t  i  111. — Electric    auto- 

matic blue  pi  ints  and  phol 

•  \    W.   I".  Ii  -     M.  Howlett. 

187. 
Hul  I  tailroad    track 

ented  bj  J.  Y.  Smith.  W    II.  Remtnel,  S. 
■  :  i  I.  W.  Voungquist.    Space  143 
Illiti  mpany,   Chicag  steel   wheel:    spikes; 

ml   joints.     Repre- 
lay,  Mill.  i      R.  Moffatt, 

B.  T   Wherrj  and  R   G   G 

.  New   York  City. — Air  operated  labor 
i.'U  and  maim 

p    , 

'-    Cit J        \  - : 
industrial  tl 
oilci  piston  packings.     Rept 

<\    R    Bush,  C.  S.  Clingm 

i 
'    [ordan,  M.  S.  Kelly,  W    II    I 

174,   175. 

inn,      \1 

I  >      \ 

I)    \ 

W    II 


roadways,  crossings,  station  plal 
presented  bj   W,  II.  Tarvin,  Wallace  L.  Caldwell  and  \V. 

Kerite  Insul;  Company,  Inc.,  The.  Xew  Yurk 

Insulated  wire:  cable.  Represented  bj  B.  L.  W'inchell.  Jr., 
\/el  Ames,  P.  W,  Miller,  .1  W.  Young,  .1.  A.  Kenton.  K.  I.. 
\ilam-.  C.    \.  Reeb,  W.  II.  Fenley  and   I.  A.  Hamil 

Keuffel  &   Esser  Company,   Xew    York  ■  dug  instru- 

ments;   measuring    tapes;    slide    rules;    drawing    instruments    and 
drawing  materials.      Represented  b)    .1.  .1.  Carl  K.   La- 

throp,  H.  F.  Andrews  and  I.  I.  Burggraf.     S; 
Keystone  Grinder  &  Manufactui  . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

-     Xewman  and  L.  J. 
Cooney.    Space  193 
Kill-  .  The.  Columbus, 

tic  air  dump  cars       Repre- 
sented by  J.  X.  Market  and  Jess  Mi 

Koehl  Wis. —Concrete  mixer  equipped 

with   water  tank;  hatch  meter;  power  charging  skip.     Repn  i 
bj    K.    i  Hillsman. 

- 

I.  &  R  i  ulverl  Company,  Chicago     Cast  iron  culverts.    Repre- 
sented  bj  T.  F.  Lundergan  and  R.  F.  Ri  | 

I.ehoii  Company,  The.  Chicago.— Roll  routing;  asphalt  si- 
waterproof  and  insulating  papers;  asphalt  paints  and  cements; 
,  sill  covering;  car  seal;  refrigerator  car  compound;  water- 
proofing membranes  and  burlap;  waterproofing  compounds;  as- 
phalt specialtii  sented  by  T.'in  Lehon,  John  Eipper, 
Charles  Jung  and  E.  Franklin.     Spa      '1 

Lorain     Steel    Company,    Chicago.-    Switch  switch 

1  track  work.     Represented  by  Carrol  Burbon,  A.  S 
Littlefield,   S.    P.   McGough,  S.    I    Catsworth,   W    W.   Kit 
I.  C.   More.   E.   I!.   Entwisle  and   H.  C.   Stiff.     Spaces  204,  205,  210 
and  211. 

-    ginaw,  Mich.   -Measuring  tapes: 
wood  and  steel  rules;  mechanics'  tools.     Represented  by  Robert  M. 
mh    Thei  >    P.  Yi  m'ii  i  McBeth.    S  ace  121. 

Lundii 

rail  anchors  John  Lundie,  L,  I'. 

Vrmstrong,  W  S    Boyce,  W.  Brooke  Moore  and  Eug 

M.  W.  Supp 

and     guard     rail     fasten  il  nted     by     Chas.     /. 

101. 
MacRae's  Blue  B  Book. 

Represented  by  Alberl   Mai 

.i-.i.i.  C    Hill.   I  .  0    Rice,  i.    M     Hai  Walsh. 

R,   S    Jaquith,   II.   Deeming,  W.   F.   Miller.  I>    X     Peirce,   I-'.   I 
R.  S.  Lund] 
Mag:  I  "inpain  .1 

magnetic  flagman;  two  position  magnetic  flagman;  simple) 
nti  'i  bj    1 1    W.   Renick. 

pan)  .     Chicago.  —Power 

derail  : 
switchpoinl    straightener;    - 

sented  ollowav,  I.   \    Roche  and  F.  Overmier 

I'M  ,,i,d  195. 

•  poration,   t  I 
ceptacles  for  signal  work;  concrete  telcphoni 

1  iilman,  G    1 1 
Red, hue.    H     \     Hultgren.  J.    V    lliggs.  ( '.   II.    II.  ■■ 

reet,  P   Kircher,  W    L  McDaniel  and  D   II   1 1  anna 
54  and 

Mel  ,r,.«    I  lill    I  ompanv.    Inc., 

lions     Rcpn  ludson,  E    E 

R    Tratman  and  \\    \\ 

Man. if. i,  tm  ii  imping 

appliai 

Mann  and  \\  m    1 1 

up.nn  . 
Philadi  l|  In...  Pa      I  listoi ..  al  pi 

lolding. 
Ward  A.  W 

Mill.  ■ 

W    B 

! 

ind   "il 
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mpany,  Inc..   New   York  City.— Waterproofing   ma- 

:  j  A.  S.  1  larrison     Tabli 

Morden  Frog  &  Crossing  Works,  Chicago,     Switches;  manga- 

]  vanl  frog  with  adjustable  blocks;  automatic 

ground   throw    switch  stand:  guard   rail   clamps;   switch    id  just 

ments;  rail  :T:u-rs:  slide  plates;  open  Represented 

b)   W.  I.  Morden,  foseph  Karcher,  B.  T.  Gibbs,  George  Killmer, 

W.  II.  Hartz  and  H.  Mark,.     Spaces   1'"'  and  216. 

Mudgi  Motor  cars;   combination   trailer  and 

push  cars;  pressed  -tti-1  wheels.  Represented  bj  Burton  Mudge, 
Robert  D  Sinclair,  Karl  .1.  Eklund,  11.  W.  Cutshall,  K.  R.  Borden, 
J.  M.  Mulhollandj  J.  K.  Vanatta,  C.  P.  Benning,  L.  O.  Stratton 
and  A    I.    Pearson.    Space  127. 

nal  Boiler  Washing  Companj  of  Illinois,  Chicago.— Ste- 
romotugraphs.  Represented  1>\  Spencer  Otis,  Frederick  V  Gale, 
fohn  S.  Maurer,  I.  M.  Weir,  T.  G.  Dalton,  F.  S.  Wichman  and 
F.  W  Gal<      Space  12. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Caustic  soda; 

gills;   carbon   products.     Represented   bj    I.    M.   Spangler,   A.   E. 

Pratt.   W.    H.   Arkenburgh,  D.   U.   Green,    P.   G.    Pendorf,  J.   S. 

I'     i.  Cox  and  W.  A.  Sisler.     Spaces  ISO,  150;/;  and"  151. 

National  Lead  Company,  New  York  City. — White  lead;  red  lead 

and  linseed  oil.     Represented  by  A.  11,  Sabin,  W.  B.  Carlyle,  R. 


I..  C.  Ryan,  W.  H.  Kofmehl,  II.  W.  Schulze,  A.  X.  Lucas, 
R.   Rivett  and  Wm.   Hogan.     Spaces   111  and   11. 

P.    &    M.    Company.    The.    Chicago.— Rail    anti-creeper-    or    rail 
>.  and  bond  wire  protectors.     Represented  by  F.   A.  Poor, 
Philip  W.  Moore,  Fred  A.  Preston,  Fred  X.  Baylies,  D.  T.  Hall- 
berg,  II.  t,.  Warr,  S.  M.  Clancy,  T.  J.  Byrne,  John  J.  Gall; 
Frank    X.    Cray.    Royal    1).    Hawley.    G'  hnson,    .1      I 

Mahonev.    William    A.    Maxwell,    I I       0    On,    William    II. 

Reeves,   P.   V.   Samuelson,   I..   S.   Walker.   Perry   H.   Hamilton   and 
John   Ritchie.      Spaces    122  and   123. 

Page  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Welding 
rods  and  electrodes;  galvanized  wire:  track  bonds,  signal  and  tele- 
graph wire.  Represented  by  W.  T.  Kyle.  C.  A.  McCnnc,  E.  J. 
Flood  and  W.  A.  Berner.     Space  84. 

Patterson,  W.  W.,  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Tackle  blocks. 
Represented  by  W.  W.  Patterson.  Jr.     Space  145. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Steel 
tanks.  Represented  be  Messrs.  A.  C.  Pearsall,  H.  W.  Smith,  J.  E. 
i  I'Leary,  O.  D.  DeHa'rt.  I.  A.  Bickelhaupt,  M.  P.  Cogswell,  W.  A. 
DaLee  and  Max  Whitacre.     Space  157. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  The,  New  York  City. — Pocket 
List  of  Railroad  Officials.  Represented  by  J.  Alexander  Brown, 
Harold  A.  Brown  and  Charles  L.  Dinsmore.     Space  26. 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Coliseum  and  Annex 


I  .  \\  allace,  F.  A.  Gregory,  Jr.,  F.  M.  Hartley.  Jr.,  W.  B.  Scho- 
field,  Chas.  Haws  and  S.  V.  Van  Riper.     Space  9. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company.  The,  Newark,  X.  J. — Nut 
locks.  Represented  by  J.  Howard  Horn,  F.  B.  Archibald,  A.  T. 
Thompson,  R.  L.  Cairncross.  James  I.  Crawford, 'R.  B.  Cardozo 
and  C.  C.  Washer.     Space  192. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
\\  u-cking  hooks;  rail  braces;  tie  plates  ;  bridge  washers  and  spools. 
Represented  by  T.  W.  Aishton,  R.  W.  Chambers,  G.  A.  Faitz,  C. 
II.  Krakau,  G.  R.  Rasmussen  and  L.  S.  Wright.     Space  102. 

Nichols,  Geo.  P..  &  Bro.,  Chicago. — Electric  turntable  tractor; 
of  electric  transfer  table.  Represented  by  S.  F.  Nichols,  N. 
and  G.  M.  Shearer.     Space  173. 

North  Western  Motor  Company.  Eau  Claire,  Wis. — Motor  cars 
igines.  Represented  by  F.  W.  Anderson,  A.  II.  Nelson  and 
R.   R.   Rosholt.     Space  l'K,. 

Ogle  Construction  Company.  Chicago.  -Model  of  concrete  coal- 
i,  with  ground  storage  and  reclaiming  equipment  in  con- 
nection. Represented  lu  C.  F.  Bledsoe,  M.  W.  Powell  and  J.  G. 
Forster.    Space  157K>- 

Okonite  Company,  The,  Passaic,  X.  J. — Insulated  wires  and 
cables;  insulating  tapes.  Represented  by  F.  Cazcnove  Tones,  Lewis 
G  Martin.  J.  Delmar  Underbill.  Francis  I.  White  and  W.  R.  Van 
burgh.     Space   16. 

O'Malley-Beare    Valve    Company.    Chicago. — Globe,    angle   and 

/alves;  blow-off  cocks;   locomotive  valves;   locomotive  and 

car  brasses.    Represented  by  Thomas  O'Malley,  Edward  O'Malley, 

.1.   X.  Gallagher,  J.   M.    Pigott,   Walter   Morris  and    I.   E.   Brown. 

Spaces  114  and  115. 

I  Kweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  The,  Chicago.— Welding 
and  cutting  equipment;  welded  frogs;  switch  points;  battered  rail 
joints   and   track   tools.      Represented   by    G.    M.    Crownover,    F.   C. 


Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago. — Railway  uses  of  con- 
crete. Represented  by  D.  A.  Tomlinson,  A.  C.  Sydell  and  J.  A. 
Dunn.     Space  2\7]/2. 

Positive  Rail  Anchor  Company,  Marion,  Ind. — Guard  rail  plates 
and  fastenings ;  rail  braces ;  tie  plates ;  rail  anchors ;  wire  rope 
clips.  Represented  by  A.  H.  Told,  E.  A.  LeBeau,  L.  C.  Ferguson 
and  J.  T.  Gelder.     Spaces  178,  179  and  180. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. — Hand 
fire  extinguishers;  chemical  engines;  gas  masks;  safety  devices: 
safety  cleaner.  Represented  bv  G.  P.  Rogers,  J.  P.  Malouey  and 
C.  A.  Ragland.     Space  186. 

Q  &  C  Company,  The,  New  York  City. — Derails ;  compromise 
joints;  bonzano  joints;  insulated  joints;  guard  rail  clamps;  target 
stands;  rail  braces;  car  and  engine  replacers ;  replacer  clamps; 
snow  inciters;  switch  stands.  Represented  by  R.  I.  McComb.  E. 
R.  Packer.  L.  T.  Burwell,  Lewis  Thomas,  E.  M.  Smith,  J.  L. 
Terry,  F.  F.  Kister  and  C.  F.  Quincy.     Spaces  120  and  139. 

Rail  Joint  Company,  The,  Chicago. — Rail  joints;  continuous, 
compromise  and  frog  and  switch  joints.  Represented  by  V.  C. 
Armstrong,  J.  C.  Barr,  B.  G.  Braine,  E.  A.  Condit,  Jr.,  Alex  Chap- 
man, C.  A.  Disbrow,  J.  A.  Greer,  C.  B.  Griffin.  H.  C.  lliekev, 
Chas.  lenkinson,  G.  H.  Larson,  Milton  Markley.  T.  N.  Meade, 
J.  G.  Miller.  R.  W.  Payne,  F.  C.  Runyon,  Thomas  Ryan,  R.  R. 
Seward,  E.  F.  Schermerhorn,  McLeod  Thomson,  F.  C.  Webb,  i. 
T.  Willard,  Benj.  Wolhaupter,  D.  P.  Wolhaupter  and  W.  P. 
Thomson.     Spaces  79  and  80. 

Railroad  Accessories  Corporation,  New  York  City. — Steel  signal 
blades;  power  rail  drilling  machines;  channel  pins;  bonds;  light- 
ning arresters;  electric  brackets.  Represented  by  F.  C.  Lavarack 
and  E.  M.  Deems.     Space  184. 

Railroad  Herald,  The,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Reception  booth.  Repre- 
sented by  E.  C,  Laird.     Space  161^. 
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Railway    Purchases   8    Stores,   Chicago.— Publications.     Repre- 
j   Edward  J.  Wray.     Spaci    163. 

Railroad  Supply  Company,  The.  Chicago. — Tie  plates:  dcrailers; 
ell   signals;    relays;    time   element   and   ear   counter; 
compensating  coils   for  relays:  channel  pins;   lightning  an. 
meters;  etc.    Represented  bn  E,  II    Bell,  Paul  W.  Kohnen,  H.  M 
r    B.   Bowman,  A.   11.   Smith,  G.  \V.   Nibbe,  H.  G.   Van 
Nostrand,  M.  J.  Fox.  F.  M.  Hill,  R.  E.  Bell,  G.  M.  Kenyon,  F.  C. 
Webb,   T.   W.    Nicholson   and   Geo.   J.    Schmitt,   Jr.     Spaces   104 
and  105. 
Railway  Review,  The.  Chicago      Railwaj    Review, 
ented  by  Harold  A    Smith,    \.  E.  Hoover,  J 
Chas.  L.  Bates,  C.  II.  Gertner  and  W.  M    Camp.     Sp 
Ramapo    Iron    Works.    Hillburn,    X.    Y. — Crossings ;    switch 
reinforced  flange  frogs;  manganese  reinforced 
switch  point;  double  shoulder  solid  bottom   switch   slide  plates; 
switch  heel  plat  ail  clamps;  adjustable  rail  braces.    Rep- 

resent! E.  Akers,  J.  D        son,  R,  .1.  Davidson, 

Jr..   W.   C.   Kidd.   Douglas    E.   Snow.   John    B.    Snow,    William   W. 
Snow  and  Janus  B.  Strong.     Sp  d  110. 

Rawls    Machine  &    Manufacturi  Track- 

mower.     Represented  by  S.  E.  Rawls,  S.  F.  Francks,  R.  King  and 
i  Mil.    Spaces  161,  162  and  I 
Raymond  Concrete   Pile  Company,   Chicago. — Operating  model 
nt  pile  driver  driving  concrete  piles ;  noosite 

piles      Represented  by  H.  I1    Raym I,  E.  D.  Watt,    \    I 

■    i     Cummings.    Space  188. 
Reade  Manufacturing  Company,  Jersej   City,  V  J.     Equipment 
in    operation    showing   the    distribution    of    weed    exterminator    by 
iray  method.     Represented  l>v   W.    I      Geggus,    R.   C.   Robins 
and  R.  II.  Bogle.    Spaces  228,  229  and  230 
Reliance  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  M; 

i  sented  bj   II    C.  Mull  and  II.  J,  McGinn.    Spai 
Richards-Wilcox   Manufacturing  Company.  Aurora.  111. — Door 

hardware    for   engine   h0US<  door    hanger-: 

ti  d  bj    \.   I 
r.  G    Phillips,   \    f.  LaFluer,  J.  H.  Wisi   and  T.  G.  Perry.     - 

1  171. 
Roberts,  Geo  T.,  Company,  The,  Dayl  in,  Ohio.     Miniature  rail- 
road water  treating  system  1  bj   John  C. 

rs      Manufacturing     Company.     I  choi      bottom 

wrought   iron   tie  plates.     Represented   by    I.   M.   Sellers,  G.   M. 
R.  A.  VanHouten,  T.  I).  Crowlej  and  R.J.  Platl      Space  U-l 
win-Williams 

bj  P.  1..  Maury,  R.  \    Goodremont  and  W.  F.  Gallin- 

ger.      S] 

i.   X.  V. — Directional   track 
instrument;   switch   point   adjust  pipe  carrier 

extension-: 

in  ■    :  terminals;  lamp  blocks.     Represented  by  Wm.  F. 
'  i    Johnson  and  <  I.  S.  Flath.    Spai  i    1 13 
hi     Publishin 
\e.- ;  Railw  aj   Maintenan  Rail- 

Engineer;    R 
r;    Maintenance    of    Way    Cyclopedia;    Boiler 
Maker  B    Sherman, 

Henry  Lee,  F.  II.  Thompson,  F.  <      Koch,  R.  F.  Duysters,  J.  M. 
Rutherford,  B.  J    V  Lundy,  Samuel  ( >.  Dunn,   I      I 

Milbui  n  Moi 
1:.  Peck,  I  E  Cole,  I.  II  Dunn,  Homer  Beach,  W.  I-  Rei 
I  >    \ 

■it- :   bucket 

md  Ar\      \    I  .o 
Ten  •  Rep 

irlow,    \   '     Lewis.  J.  1     Crowley,  P    II    Mc 

dcr,  W.  K.  Kenly,  T    I     Simpson,  Wm, 

I      I  hompson    R     \     1 

i 

purap- 


I     >    I..    E.   Wolcott,  J.   P.   Prindle.   F.   E.   Pearson,  C.  E. 
Ward  and  T.  S.  Daniels.     Spaces  111  and  11J. 

Union    Switch    &    Signal    Company,    Chicago. — Signals;    relays: 

switch    circuit    controllers:    rail    joints:    clockwork    time    release; 

bar    rail   clip.      Represented   by  W.    P.   Allen.   C.    R.    I'eall. 

G.  A.  Blackmore,  W.  H.  Cadwallader,  Roy  Clayburn,  J.  P.  Cole- 
man.  J.   Cozzens,   A.   Dean.    M.    L.    Gray.    II.    \Y.    Griffin.   II.    R. 
Sheene,  J.  S.  Hobson,  L.  F.  Howard,  L.  V.  Lewis.  J.  L.  Loucks, 
Marloff,  W.   P.   Neubert,   H.   McCready,  J.   E.   Saunders, 
W.  W.  Talbert,  J.  F.  Tallica  and  \'.  K.  Spicer.    Spaces  66  and  67. 
Verona     Tool    Work-.    Pittsburgh,    Pa.— Track    tools:    levels; 
.  track  jacks;  nut  lock-;  verona  rail  springs.     Represented 
Woodings,   .1.    S.    Wincrantz,    A.    T.    Richardson.    W.    W. 
Glosser,    Porter    I..    Laughlin.   F.    B.   Ximmo   and   Wm.    F.   Hart. 
[29  and   148. 
Volkhardt    Company.    Inc..    Staplcton.    S.    I.,    X.    V. — Railroad 
water  hydrant-,  etc.     Represented  by  Wm.  Volkhardt.     Space  160. 
W'ailes    Dove-Hermiston    Corporation,    Cleveland,    Ohio. — Pro- 
tanks,  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures.    Represented  h\   Ir\ing  X tan,  I.  A.  Graves  and  W'm.  P. 

Tobin.     Space-  149  and   1  I 

Warren   Tool  &   Forg«    Company,   The.   Warren.  Ohio. — Picks; 
adze-:  track  chisel-;  bars:   punches.     Represented  by   H.  C.  Mull, 
M.  J.  Konold  and  Geo.  F.  (Conoid     Space  222. 
Waterburj    Batter]   '  ompany,  The,   New    York  City. — L'nit  cyl- 
i  lis  and  renewals.     Repn  sented  bj    M.   I..  Martus, 
Frink,  G.  A.  Nelson,  G.  S.  Gaunt  and  S.  I.  Hough. 

Wayne   Tank  &    Pump   Company,   Fort   Wayne.   Ind. —  Portable 

rivet   heaters:   lubricating   oils:   storage   systems:   oil   bunting  ap- 

paratus ;  oil  nitration  systems;   water  softeners.     Represented  by 

1 1    McCulIoch,  F.  J.  Panot  and  James  5  ce  14-1. 

Werner   Machine  Company,   West    \lli-.  Wis. — S|>ike  -bakers. 

Represented  b>    Ed  J.  Wind  and  F.  A.  Gardner.     Space  164 

West    Disinfecting    Company.    Chicago. — Insector    devices:    in- 
secticides; roach  powders;  famigators  and  disinfectants.     I 
sented  by  II.   E.  Daniel-.  W.  I..  Larry  and  E.  C.  Daniels.     Space 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc..  Chicago. — Electrical  lighting: 
power  devices  and  supplies  ted  by  George  Hull  Porter 

and  I  Iti-   i!     1  lunean  id   5". 

We-':  ifacturing   Company.   East   Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.  Portable  arc  welding  set;  industrial  motors;  indus- 
trial control;  turbine  generator  set;  head  lighter  turbine  sets. 
Represented   b)    G.    II.  .la-pert,      .'-•ace    191. 

Wm.  Wharton  Jr.  »V  Co.,  Inc.  Easton,  Pa — Manganese  steel 
■itelies;   manganese    -teel    rail-lx>und  and   plain   bolted 

ie.     Represented  by  II.   1     McDennott.     Space-  116,  11", 
'  136. 

:    Shovel   &     Pool    Company,   The.   Piqua,   Ohio. — Shovels; 
:  machine  for  testing  wear  and  strength  Repre- 

sented by  C.  1..  Butts,  M.  H.  Lytle  and  1.  W.  Browning 
185. 

Wo,,,]-  Bros,  Construction  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.— Standard 
current  retard  method  of  river  bank  protection,  using  as  the 
anchors,  concrete  pile  hydraulically  sunk  below  scour 

I  Faulkner,  .1.  G.  Aldrich,  Wayne  Prtngle  and  S.  J.  Chakow. 

Space    224. 

Woolery  Machine  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn — Railway  mo- 
tor  car   and   engine-       Represented    b\     H.    K.    Woolery    ami    C.    F 

223. 
Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  The.  Wyoming,  Pa. — Track  shovels; 
pick-;   scuffle  hoe-.     Represented  bj    H    t.   Potter,  G.  E.  Geer 
-   II.  Smith.    Spac<   103. 

Engineers  Hear  Talk  on  Building  Failures 

The  failure  to  emploj  corrtpetent  structural  engineers 
in  the  design  of  the  Knickerbocker  theatre  at  Washing- 
ton, I  >.  C,  and  the  Masonic  temple  at  Salina,  Kan-.,  was 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  recenl  collapse  of  these  two 
structures.  This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  T.  L 
Condron,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented last  night  in  an  audienct  of  J<><>  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Western  il    Engineer;      Mi.  Condron  made 

I   investigations   and  detailed   reports  on  each  of 
these  failures  and  was  able  to  show  conclusive  evidence 
oss  incompetence  in  the  designs  of  these  two  build- 
ings,    llic  root  failure  at  Washington,  which  resulted  in 
the  In--  of  98  lives,  was  can-oil  li\   glaringly  inadequate 
ma!  -lid  framing.    "Tin   lesson  in  these  failures," 
ondron,  "i-  thai  tin-  structural  design  of  build- 
ings cannot  In'  entrusted  to  anyone  who  i-  nol  qualified 
l>\    training   and   experience   t'>   take   full   responsibility 
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White  oak  has  long  been  considered  the  best  of  woods 
available  in  any  commercial  quantity  for  cross  tie  pur- 
poses, a  condition  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ties  duly  realized  in 
submitting  its  plan  for  a  standard 
test  tie.  The  life  of  ties  varies 
widely,  however,  even  within  the 
same  class  of  wood,  as  the  discussion  brought  out  and  as 
the  committee  no  doubt  realized.  Two  valuable  sugges- 
tions were  made  during  the  discussion,  namely,  that  the 
standard  test  tie  shall  be  all  heartwood  and  that  all  such 
ties  shall  be  secured  from  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  number  of  ties  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  basis  of  comparison  will  naturally  be 
small  and  since  the  expense  will  likewise  be  small,  if  not 
even  infinitesimal,  when  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are 
lired,  why  not  go  a  little  further?  Why  not  draw 
up  a  special  specification  for  a  standard  test  tie  more 
rigid  than  the  regular  specification  for  white  oak  cross 
ties  and  incorporate  in  it  every  requirement  necessary  to 
Secure  a  tie  as  uniform  in  its  growth,  structure  and  other 
characteristics  as  it  is  possible  to  get?  Certainly  such  a 
Salification  could  be  complied  with  easily  for  the  lim- 
ited quantities  required  and  such  a  specification  would 
render  comparisons  of  tie  life  far  more  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  There  is  the  objection  to  this  that  it  might 
prevent  a  road    from   securing   and   installing   standard 


Securing 

the  Best  Test 

Tie 


test  ties  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  road  sufficiently  desirous  of  securing  more  com- 
parable data  through  the  use  of  a  standard  test  tie,  will 
not  hesitate  over  the  slight  additional  trouble  caused  by 
a  more  rigid  specification. 

Definite  instructions  for  the  making  of  shop  or  field  tests 
and  inspections  of  signal  relays  are  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
Testing  on  Electrical  Testing.  The  reliable  op- 

Signal  eration  of  the  relay  is  of  paramount 

Relays  importance  in   the  working  of   rail- 

way signal  apparatus.  However,  too 
many  roads  neglect  the  proper  inspection  of  relays  at 
specified  intervals,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  serious  acci- 
dents. These  specifications  fix  concisely  the  contact  open- 
ing, the  contact  resistance,  and  the  drop-away  and  pick- 
up values  to  be  adhered  to,  leaving  no  room  for  the  in- 
spector to  introduce  individual  opinions  or  erroneous 
instructions  in  this  important  part  of  signal  maintenance 
work.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  roads  which  do  not 
now  have  a  complete  system  of  testing  to  incorporate 
these  specifications  in  their  rules  for  signal  maintenance. 

There   is   food   for  thought   in    President  Down's   com- 
ments on  the  employment  of  engineers  in  railway  service. 
In  his  address  yesterday  morning  he 
It  Is  Up  presented    two    pertinent  facts — (1) 

to  the  that    the    railways    are    not    getting 

Management  their  proportion  of  the  engineering- 
graduates  and  (2)  that  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  at  least,  the  roads  are  paying  the  men 
from  the  technical  schools  less,  to  start,  than  they  are 
paying  firemen,  brakemen  or  switchmen.  Of  course,  the 
initial  employment  of  the  graduate  on  a  railroad  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  apprenticeship  during  which  he  receives  a 
training  offering  much  greater  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment than  that  open  to  the  man  entering  train  service. 
But  whatever  the  merits  from  the  standpoint  of  fair  com- 
pensation, the  real  problem  is  a  rate  of  pay  for  technical 
graduates  which  will  attract  high  grade  men.  The  ef- 
forts of  an  organization  of  technical  men  to  cope  with 
this  problem  were  founded  on  an  unsound  premise  and 
have  been  a  conclusive  failure.  This  is  a  problem  for 
the  managements,  therefore  it  is  up  to  the  higher  engi- 
neering officers  to  bring  it  to  their  attention. 

The  first  report  of  the  new  committee  on  Economics  of 
Railway  Signaling,  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Signal  section  Tuesday.   The  function 
Economics         of  this  committee  is  to  secure  infor- 
of  matron  on  the  relative  economic  val- 

Railway  Signaling  ues  of  railway  signaling  installations 
as  a  means  of  protecting  and  facili- 
tating the  movement  of  trains  and  causing  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  railroad  operation.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  in  a  position  to  secure  accurate  information 
presented  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  regarding  the  ac- 
tual economics  derived   from  signal   installations  now  in 
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allati   ns  thai  are  pn  re  the 

real  proof  of  the  economic  advantages  of  automatic  sig 
rials  has  been  rm  vever,  there 

ery  evidence  that  the  Signal  section,  by  mean-  of 
this  new  committee,  mean-  to  show  the  railroad  manage 
ments  the  benefits  of  signaling.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
members  of  the  Operating  and  Engineering  divisioi 
the  A.  R.  A.,  interested  in  this  subject  will  give  their  as- 
sistance in  the  studies  to  be  made  by  this  new  committee 
to  the  end  that  the  railroads  may  be  advised  fully  of  the 
nomics  without  delay. 

Engineer  or  Railroad  Man? 

What  should  BE  the  real  purpose  of  the  work  of  the 
civil  engineer  in  rath-  It  should 

same  as  that  of  every  man  in  every  branch  of  the  oper 
ating  department,  it  should  be  to  help  the  railways 
produce  more  and  latter  ton  miles  and  passenger  miles 
and  produce  them  cheaper. 

The  railroad  i-  -imply  one  kind  of  a  factor}-.  It  makes 
freight  and  passenger  transportation.  The  only  way 
men  in  the  operating  department,  whether  they  be  trans 
ion  men.  mechanical  men  or  engineering  men.  can 
ively  toward  the  success  of  the  railroads 
i-  by  helping  furnish  better  transportation  and  furnish 
it  at  the  minimum  practicable  co 

No  engineer   can   do  his   part   in  bringing   about    thi 

!  end  unless  he  i-  a  ■  ieer.     It  is  equally 

true  that  no  railroad  ■engineer  can  do  hi  iciently 

he  i-  a  good  railroad  man.     The  besl   designed, 

ructed    and    maintained    track,   bridge   or   building, 

does  not  serve  it-  true  purpose  unless  it  is  so  designed, 

ucted  and  maintained  as  to  enable  the  railway  to 

tei  oi   al  a  low  er  cost. 

It   i-  obvii  ore,  that   an  engineer,  to  be  a  real 

i 

lis    thought    i-    implicit    in    tin-   article   by 

Association, 

which  wa-.publi-lud  in  the  Daily  of  March  14.  although 

1  in   -o  many  words.     No  engineer  can 

abli    valu     to    >!       tilroad  unless 

oughly 

he    efficiency   and 

ith  which  ]  nd   freight  servio 

clearly  and    fully   consider 
•  n  jineering  work  i  have 

on   th< 

thorough  understand- 

I   nfortm 

and  act  accordingly.     The)  study 

I   carry  on 

i  d  y  i  ng 

and 

■ 

with 

if    lb. 

than 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  be.  Coast  Lines,  are 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of  a  second  track  on 
75  miles  of  line  between  Yampai.  Ariz.,  and  Griffith, 
which  will  be  equipped  with  color-light  automatic  block 
signals,  operated  by  alternating-  current. 

*  *         * 

K.  Furukawa,  electrical  engineer  on  the  Japanese 
Government  Railway-.  Tokyo,  Japan,  was  in  attendance 
at  the  Signal  section  meeting  at  the  Drake  hotel  yester- 
day. He  also  intends  to  spend  considerable  time  at  the 
inn,  investigating  various  labor  saving  and  other 
devices  which  are  on  exhibit. 

*  *  * 

The  regular  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  l  bmmerce  al  the  Hotel  LaSalle  this  noon  will  be 
conducted   under  the  auspices  of  the   Railway   Supplies 
Division  of  the  association      Samuel  O.  Dunn,  edil 
the  Railwa)    Age,  will  he  Railway  Situation  to 

l  late 

*  *        * 

Among  the  road-  which  are  going  to  heavier  rail  this 

may  be  included  the  Great   Northern,  which  has 

ordered  a   sufficiei  1'.   S.   rail  to  lay 

on    sharp    curve-    on  mountain 

divisions.     Up  to  the  presenl  time,  rail  of  90-lb.  section 

een  the  heaviest  used  on  thi-  road  and  so  far  as  it 

i-  known  this  is  the  first  instance  of  rail  as  heavy  a; 

lb.  being  installed  wesl  of  Chi< 

*  *         * 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Roadmasters'    As 

net  at  the  Auditorium  hotel  yesterday  to  consider 
the   affairs   of   that   organization.    A    number   of   chair- 
men   and    members   of   the   commi  ned    with    the 
tive  committee  at   luncheon   at    12:30  after   which 
ternoon    was    spent    in    the    consideration    of    the 
he  committees  which  w  ill  b< 
\  eland  in  September. 

*  *        * 

Jukichi     I  i  lie    South     Manchuria     railway. 

:,    Manchuria,  probably  holds  the  record  of  having 

l 
Mr.    i 

*  *  * 

H*).  [12  of  whom  ted  membei 

rraph, 
tments  in  addition 
d  departmi 
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(  in  Friday,  March  17.  the  members  and  guests  of  die 
association  are  invited  to  visit  the  Buffington,  Ind.,  plant 
of  the  Universal  Portland  Cefflenl  Company.  Trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  plant  will  be  provided  either 
with  motor  buses  traveling  over  the  boulevard  and  park 
system  of  '  i>  a   train   leaving  at    10  a.  m. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  plant  and  the  return  trip 
made  in  time  to  reach  the  hotels  at  3:30. 

*  *         * 

The  Pittsburgh   &   Shaw  unit   lia~-   recently  awarded   a 

contract  to  the  Concrete  Steel  Bridge  Company,  Clarks- 

W.  \  a.,  for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  con- 

highwav  bridge  at  Colwell,   Pa.      The  structure  will 

20  ft.  long  with  a  180-ft.  -pan.  24  ft.  wide  and  110 

ft.  high.    A  contract  has  also  been  awarded  to  the  Dwight 

I'.  Robinson  Company,  Xew   York,   for  lining  the  Alauk 

tunnel  with  concrete. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  instal- 
lation of  automatic  block  signals  between  Fargo.  X.  Dak.. 
ami  Mandan,  151  miles  of  which  is  single  track  and  53 
miles  of  double  track,  which  will  require  383  three- 
ppsition  upper-quadrant  signals.  This  installation  will 
be- completed  this  summer  and  will  constitute  the  last  big 
gap  not  automatically  block  signaled  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Puget  Sound,  a  distance  of  about  2,227  miles. 

*  *         * 

Hjalmar  Aberg,  chief  engineer,  and  Ture  Hard,  chief 
signal  engineer,  respectively,  of  the  Swedish  State  Rail- 
ways, are  visiting  the  Railway  Appliances  Exhibit  and 
the  Signal  convention  in  company  with  Hugo  Wilson, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Switch  and  Signal  Company  of 
Sweden.  Air.  Aberg  and  Air.  Hard  are  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  application  of  automatic  block  signals 
to  electrified  track.  An  important  feature  of  their  tour 
of  inspection  was  a  study  of  the  electrified  lines  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  ec  St.  Paul. 

*  *         * 

Members  of  tin-  Santa  Fe  Signal  Supervisors  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  i  eral  officers  of  the  signal  de- 
partment of  the  Santa  Fe  and  former  members  of  this 
organization,  held  their  eighth  annual  luncheon  at  the 
Drake  Hotel  on  Alarch  13.  Those  present  included  T. 
S.  Stevens,  signal  engineer  system  ;  L.  Brown  and  G. 
K.  Thomas,  assistant  signal  engineers;  H.  Hobson, 
E.  Hanson,  E.  Winans,  signal  engineers;  G.  R.  Cow- 
herd, signal  engineer,  1  .  P.  &  S.  W. ;  B.  T.  Anderson. 
assistant  signal  engineer.  D.  L.  &  W. ;  H.  K.  Fergu- 
son, president,  The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Co.;  P.  B.  Hyde, 
vice-president.  General  Battery  Co.;  J.  S.  Ho1 
western  manager,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  and 
JT.  E.  Saunders,  assistant  chief  engineer,  Union  Switch 

&  Signal  Company. 

*  *         * 

\-  an  indication  of  the  lively  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  railway  supplies  in  conventions  being  held  by 
railway  associations,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  action 
taken  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  by  the 
exhibit  committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
'  iation.  This  committee  definitely  assigned  and  re- 
ceived payment  for  91,000  sq.  ft.  of  exhibit  space  on 
Young's  "Million  Dollar"  steel  pier  at  Atlantic  City,  out 
of  a  total  of  the  04,000  sq.  ft.  available  for  the  June  con- 
ventions of  Section  V,  Mechanical  Association;  Section 
VI,  Purchasi  and  ores:  the  A.  R.  A.,  and  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  exhibitors 
were  given  space,  leaving  only  a  few  scattered  spaces  yet 
to  be  assigned.  While  some  doubt  was  entertained  in- 
itially as  to  the  Machinery  Hall  being  fully  taken,  all 
spaces  in  this  section  were  definitely  assigned. 


:  ets  for  the  annual  dinner  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  Gold  room  at  6:30,  may  be  secured 
from  W.  A.  Wallace  of  the  Arrangements  committee  in 
the  lobby  back  of  the  registration  booth  this  morning. 
Gerieral  R.  C.  Alar-hall.  Jr.,  general  manager,  A 
ated  General  Contractor-  of  America.  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  formerly  chief  of  the  Construction  Division  of 
the  United  States  Army,  will  speak  on  "Some  Ne< 
the  Railroad-";  Judge  James  A.  Mulligan,  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, will  discuss  "Canada's  Destiny,"  and  Gus  W.  Dyer. 
Processor  of  Political  Economy,  Yanderbilt  University. 
Nashviile,  Term.,  will  talk  on  "Government  and 
Business;" 

The  St.  Paul  Sectional  Committee  of  the  Signal 
section,  A.  R.  A.,  will  hold  its  fifth  meeting  at  Room 
1110,  in  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  general  office 
building,  St.  Paul,  Alinn..  at  9:30  a.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
Alarch  28.  Papers  will  be  presented  on  the  "Opera- 
tion, Maintenance  and  Lubrication  of  Motor  Cars," 
by  W.  E.  Adams,  president,  Adams  Alotor  &  Alfg. 
Co.:  "Armco  Bond  Wires  for  Signal  Use,"  by  Air. 
McCune  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. ;  "Grounds  on 
Signal  Circuits.  Their  Cause  and  Effects,"  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company, 
and  "Operation  of  Automatic  Block  Signals,  Single 
and  Double  Track."  by  a  representative  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific. 

*         *         * 

J.  Beaumont,  chief  engineer  for  the  Regan  Safety 
Devices  Company,  Inc.,  interests  abroad  with  offices 
in  London  and  Paris  returned  to  the  United  State- 
on  February  6,  and  was  appointed  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  this  company,  effective  Alarch  1. 
Air.  Beaumont's  headquarters  will  be  in  Chicago:  A. 
G.  Shaver,  chief  engineer,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  and  chief  engineer  for  this  company,  ef- 
fective Alarch  1,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  B. 
W.  Aleisel  has  been  promoted  from  engineer  to  resi- 
dent engineer  in  the  sales  department,  effective  Alarch 
1.  F.  I.  Le  Preau,  manager  of  the  railroad  depart- 
ment of  the  Alacbeth-Evans  Glass  Company,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  position  as  resident  engineer  with 
the  Regan  Safety  Devices  Company,  Inc.,  with  head- 
quarters for  the  present  at  Chicago.  His  appointment 
was  effective  Alarch  12. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Program 

The  program  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  for  today  is  as  follows,  the  morning  session 
convening  at  9  a.  m.  and  the  afternoon  at  2  p.  m. 

V.     Track    Bulletin  243 

XXIII.     Shops  and   Locomotive   Terminals Bulletin  241 

1       Roadway    Bulletin  241 

XVI.     Economics  of   Railway   Location Bulletin  241 

XVIII.     Electricity  Bulletins  239,  244 

XI.     Records  and   Accounts Bulletin  242 

IX.     Signs.  Fences  and  Crossings Bulletin  242 

XIII.     Water    Servii  i   Bulletin  242 

XX.     Uniform  General  Contract  Forms Bulletin  242 

Signal  Section  Committee  Meeting 

The  following  committees  of  the  Signal  section,  A.  R. 
A.,  will  meet  Wednesday  morning  at  9  a.  m..  in  the  orfice:- 
of  the  Association,  in  the  Alanhattan   Building,  Chicago. 

Committee  A" — Sub-Committee  2. 

Committee  II — Alechanical  Interlocking. 

Committee  XIII — Electrical  Testing. 

Committee  V — Maintenance   Rules  and  Instructs 
will  meet  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  same  office. 


The  A.  R.  F. 


Railway  Engineering  Association  Proceedings 

Crowd  at  Opening  Session  Yesterday  Morning  Taxed 
Capacity  of  Florentine  Room 


All  records  of  attendance  at  an  opening  session  of 
the  conventions  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association   were  broken  yesterday  when  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  b)    Presidenl  I-.  A.  Downs, 
president  and  general  manager,  Central  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Downs  spoke  brief!)   extemporaneousi)   in  lieu  of  a 
prepared  address  after  which  the  reports  of  the  secretar) 


and  treasurer  were  presented.  The  association  then  be- 
gan the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittee-. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  committees  on  Yards 
and  Terminals,  Economics  of  Railway  Labor,  Ballast, 
[run  and  Steel  Structures,  Standardization,  Signals  and 
Interlocking,  Ties  and  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track. 


Address  of  President  Downs 


Wi   i eady  to  pa—  the  tvt ent)  third 
mile-tune  in  the  existence  of  the   American  Rail 
wr\\   Engineering  Association,  and  I  am  pleased 
and  happ)  to  advise  you  that  we  did  not  move  backward 

during  the  past  year.    Our  financial  statement  is  g I.    I 

am  pleased  to  advise  you  thai  we  made  all  of  our  ex 
and  nearly  $1,800  in  addition,  so  thai  our  finam  ial 
affairs  are  in  verj  good  shape. 

•  fur  membership  has  increased.    We  received  12''  new 

members  into  this  association  during  the  past  year.    Ih.it 

top  of  the  big  drive  for  membership  made  in  the 

u  when  there  were  nearl)  '•!<•  new  members 

admitted,  and  we  think  thai  the  record   for  lasl   yeai   is 

ive  a  total  of  1 ,960  members 

in   tie  on.      We   dropped    an    unusually 

number  <>i  mem!.  ,;      11?,  on  account  of 

■ 

ind   we 

tii in      Thi  n    wen    16 

of  our 

'••hti    I       \\ 
'ih    lht      \tii. 

m  '  .   and    I 

: 


Railway  Association.  We  have  co-operated  with  other 
organizations  during  the  past  year,  especially  with  the 
Joinl  Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
•  i\  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the 
American  Society   for  Testing  Materials. 

\\  i  have  continued  our  contact,  or  rather  tried  to, 
with  the  universities.  Dean  Potter  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity has  united  a  committee  from  this  association  to 
\i-it  Purdue  and  it  i-  hoped  that  a  meeting  there  will  be 
held  in  the  near  future.    'I  h<  n  ha-  authorized 

the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  work  < >ut  a  means 
wherebj  a  better  contact  with  universities  could  be  made. 
We  are  very  mindful  that   such  a  thing  is  in 

to  say,  nothing  has  been  done,  hut  we  e\|Alat  i 
thine  constructive  to  be  accomplished  during  this 

ii  and  we  hope  thai  something  will  be  dune.    We 
need  the  mi  d  the  uni>  i  need  us. 

I    Mil  a  questionnaire  to  1"  universities  a  -hurt  time 
ntative  technical  schools  <<i  the  United 
to  which  I  received  15  replies.    <  Hit  <<i  thi 
finite  infon 
I  Mn  ing  the  past    l11  years,   from  I'M  1 
to  1921 ,  thi 
and,  ■  em,  onl)   2 

l  did  nut  find  out  how  many 
tments  of  the  rail 
H ,1-,  bul  in 
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two  railroads,  where  I  had  a  counl  made,  that  employed 
about  350  engineers,  only  about  50  per  cent  are  gradu- 
ates of  technical  schools.     Something  must  be  done  to 

brill},'  technical  men  into  railroad   work. 

In  the  southeast,  I  made  a  canvass  to  discover  what 
wages  are  paid  to  the  young  engineering  graduate 
who' desires  to  enter  railroad  work  in  the  engineering 
department,  and  I  found  that  the  average  salary  is  $118 
monthly.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  so-called  wel- 
fare work  of  another  engineering  society  in  its  uplifting 
of  wages,  but  I  want  to  sa)  that  if  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  of  the  L'nited  States  want  the  services  of 
trained  men  they  must  li\  some  attractive  wage  for  col- 
lege graduates  to  start  on.  When  we  pay  a  fireman  $175 
nth  to  start,  a  flagman  $141,  a  switchman  $181,  a 
car  repairer  $14.}.  and  a  graduate  of  a  technical  engi- 
neering school  $118,  there  is  something  Wrong  with  the 
principles  of  the   wages  paid  on  railroads.      (  Applause,  i 

The  real  test  of  the  work  of  this  association  is  what 
the  railroads  are  doing  with  our  reports.  The  real  test 
of  the  good  that  we  may  do  is 
whether  they  are  put  into  use  on 
the  railroads.  Every  head  of  every 
railroad  in  the  L'nited  States  should 
put  it  up  to  the  head  of  his  engi- 
neering department  and  ask  him  if 
he  is  using  the  reports  of  the  A.  1\. 
E.  A.  on  the  railroad  and  if  he  is 
not.  to  give  a  reason  for  not  doing 
so.  The  answers  to  that  question  to 
the  heads  of  the  railroads  will  be 
constructive  criticism,  and  our  as- 
sociation will  know  its  destiny  bv 
such  reports.  1  thank  you.  ( Ap- 
plause, i 

Report  of  the  Secretary 
Exhibit  A,  appended  hereto,  gives 
a    detailed    record    of    the    receipts 
and  expenditures,   from   which  the 
following  items  are  abstracted: 

Receipts    $48,11175 

Expenditures   46,358.46 


Excess  of  Receipts  over  Ex- 
penditures     $  1,753.29 

Total    Cash   Assets $44,742.51 

The  following  is  a  report  on  the 
present  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

Membership  March  1.  1921 

Deceased  members   

Resignations    and    dropped    


L.  A.  Downs 
President 


Additions 
Loss     . . . 


during    the   vear. 


.    16 

.115 
— 131 

.       128 


3 

Total  membership  March  1.  1922 1.94S 

Deceased  Members 
The  losses  sustained  by  death  during  the  year  were : 

F.  E.  Bissell,  consulting  engineer. 

J.  S.  Browne,  assistant  to  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  New 
Vork,  New   Haven  &  Hartford. 

I'.  P.   Busteed,  ex-general   superintendent,  Canadian   Pacific. 

H.  C.   Ferris,  receiver,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 

r.  W.  Leatherbury,  division  engineer.  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe, 

W.  H.  Given,  operating  department.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific. 

.1.  F.  Keegan,  general  superintendent.  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 

G.  C.  Millet,  assistant  to  chief  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  Coast  Lines. 

.Major  John   W.   Moore,  assistant  engineer,   Illinois   Central. 
R.  J.    Parker,   general   manager,  Atchison,  Topeka  &    Santa    F"c, 
Western   Lines. 


R.  M.  Pearce.  resident  engineer,  Pittsburgh  &  l.ak 

C.  W.  Pifer.  office  engineer,  l\  S.  Railroad  Administration. 

.1.    R.    Savage,   general   superintendent.    Long   Island   Railroad. 

Colonel   George    D,    Snyder,  consulting   engineer. 

John    Findley    Wallace     (past-president),    chairman,     i 
Railway  Terminal  Commission. 

Colonel  George  11.  Webb  (director),  chief  engineer.  Michigan 
Central. 

John  F.hrke,  assistant  Pi  general  superintendent,  (.rand  Trunk. 
I  Ihicagi  i. 

C.  II.  Xiemeyer,  acting  engineer  maintenance  p.n  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Revised  Manual 

Further  time  is  requested  in  which  to  complete  work 
on  the  revised  Manual.  Five  hundred  pages  of  the  vol- 
ume are  already  printed.  It  is  now  expected  to  have  the 
Manual  ready  for  distribution  about  June  1,  1922. 

The  recommendations  adopted  at  the  March,  1921,  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation—  functioning  also  as  the  Engineering  Division  of 
the   American   Railway   .Association — were   presented    to 
the  November,  1921,  session  of  the 
latter  organization  for  endorsement 
and  a  great  many  subjects  received 
such  endorsement  by  the  American 
Railway  Association. 

Standardization 

The  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion has  taken  out  membership  in 
American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  and  designated  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Engineering  Division  to 
be  its  official  representative  on  that 
body.  E.  A.  Frink,  chairman  of 
the  Standardization  committee  of 
the  Association,  has  been  appointed 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  with  J.  R. 
W.  Ambrose  as  alternate. 

Among  the  matters  now  pending 
before  the  A.  E.  S.  C,  with  the 
view  of  standardization,  in  which 
the  Association  is  concerned,  are 
the  following :  Railroad  cross-ties 
and  switch-ties,  pipe  flanges  and  fit- 
tings, steel  railway  bridge  specifi- 
cations, grading  of  lumber,  testing 
of  wood,  steel  forgings,  bolt,  nut 
and  rivet  proportions,  steel  shapes, 
insulated  wires  and  cables,  over- 
head crossing  specifications,  elec- 
trical symbols,  electrical  power  control  and  aluminum  for 
conducting  purposes. 

Amendments  to  Constitution 
Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  submitted 
to  vote  by  letter-ballot  during  the  year :  ( 1 )  To  amend 
Article  V,  Section  4,  paragraph  b,  and  (2)  to  amend  Arti- 
cle VI,  Section  2 — the  first  amendment  contemplating  the 
inclusion  of  past  or  present  members  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  for  eligible  candidates  for  president  and  for 
vice-president ;  and  the  second  amendment  requiring  the 
Nominating  Committee  to  select  two  candidates  for  vice- 
president  instead  of  one  candidate. 

Both  amendments  having  received  a  majority  number 
of  those  Noting,  the  two  amendments  become  effective 
immediately. 

The  vote  on  the  two  amendments  is  as  follows  : 

For    Amendment    No.     1 658 

\gainst    Amendment    No.    1 58 

Far  Amendment    No.   2 

Against    Amendment    No.   2 31 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  Fritcii,  Secretary. 
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Exhibit  A — Financial  Statement  for  Calendar 
December  31,  1921 
Balanc  I   nuarj    1.  1921 $4_ 

RECEIPTS 
-nip  Account 

Kntr..i  $  1.970.00 

11,152.15 

Subscriptions  to  Bulletin   11,152.15 

Binding  Pi  1  Manual   ....     1,652.05 

Badg.-  15.00 

Sale  of    Publications 

Proceedings    4,406.11 

Bulletins    1.24.'.'.' 

Manual 

fications    ?39.35 

Leaflets    

General  Index  4.50 

Adverl 

Publicati.  ins    2.192.30 

Interest  Account 

Investments    2,022.50 

Bank  Balance   65.86 

Annua]   Meeting 

t   Dinner  Tickets 1.212.00 

Miscellaneous     274.52 

American  Railway  Association 

Rail  Committee" .' 10.149.49 

Total    • $48,111  75 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries    $  6,800.00 

■lings    9.566.26 

Bulletins    12,649.11 

Manual  76.05 

rv  and  Printing  670.18 

Rents.  Light,  etc 845.00 

ms  and  Telephone 37.N.1 

Suonlies    188.36 

Expressagc    875.96 

1.016.39 

99.86 

es   77  is 

22.27 

Annual  Meeting  Expenses   2.271-37 

Refund  raents  •  •         I  I ,i!l 

Audit    150.00 

Reprints  of  Report  Joint   Committee  on 

Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 325.00 

Rail    Committee    10,308.20 

Miscellaneous     364.84 

Total     S46.358.46 

■  sements 

mber  31,  1921 $44,742.51 


-isting  of: 

Bonds    $40,565.65 

Cash  in  S.  T.  &  S.  Bank 4.1 

Petty  Cash  Fund   25.00 

$44,742.51 

Stresses  in  Track  Fund 

and  January   1.   1921    $ 

ed   from  interest  during   1921 26.47 

S     981.32 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Transportation    $ 

HoteN  and  Meals    7J0 

Supplies      1.98  S         19  12 

Balance  '>n   hand   in   S.   T.  &  i.  Bank. 
December  31,  1921   S     962  2C 

Respectfully   submitted. 

BOARD  OF  DIRF.CTK  >\ 

Report  of  the  Treasurer 

Balance  on  hand  Januarv   1.   1021 $42,989.22 

ipts  during   1921    $48,11 

Paid  out  on  audited  vouchers.  1921 ....  46.358.46 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Disbursements $  1,753.29 

Balance  on  hand  December  31.  1°21 $44.742  51 

i  i  insisting  of  j 

Bonds   $4n - 

in  S    T   &  S.  Bank 4.151.86 

Petty  Cash  Fund   25.00 

544.742.51 

Stresses  in  Tr.uk  Fund 

Balance  on  hand  January  1.  1921 

Received   from   interest   during   1921 

Total     $     98132 

Paid  out  on  audited  \ouchers.  1921    19.12 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1921 " 

The  ted  above  are  in  as  lit  box  of  the 

Merchants'  Loan  8  Trusl  Saf<    Deposit  <  ompany,  I 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I    II    BREMNER,  Treasurer. 


Report  on  Yards  and  Terminals 


/;;  constructing  warehouses  in  con- 
nection with  I.  e.  I.  freir/ht  houses  some 
handicaps  may  be  obviated  by  organ- 
ising a  subsidiary  company  or  by  leas- 
ing to  an  independent  company.    It  is 
desirable  to  eliminate  interference  be- 
<wil  patrons,  and  this 
■■    providing   separate 
ntainer  sys- 

I!  It 

III/,',/ 

the  hump 


A.   Mont/heimct 
Chairman 


.  /  Montsheimer  is  completing  his 
first  rear  as  chairman,  having  been 
vice-chairman  for  three  years,  prior  to 
rc'/nV/;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  i ;  years  He  has  been 
■  :he  Elgin,  Jolit 

,  Is  tliis  road  is 
primarily    a    belt    and    switching    line, 
Montsheimer  has  been  brought  in- 
timately   into    contact    with    terminal 

and 
throu  'ion  with  th 

necting  lines      lie  is  therefore  particu- 
larly ;,',-//  quali) 

mmittcc  in  ration 

much   attention 

today. 


Vp 


Conclusions 

1.     The  committee  recommended  the  following  defini- 
•  ;  insertion  in  the  Manual : 
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Sorting   Yard— A  yard  in  which  cars  are  classified  in  greater 

after  having  passed  through  a  classification  yard. 
2.    The  committee  recommended  that  its  reports  be 
received  as  progress  reports. 

mittee:     A.  Montzheimer   (E.  J.  &  E.).  chairman;  Hadley 

Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  vice-chairman;  J.  E.  Armstrong  (C. 

P.  R.),  F.  J.  Ackerman   (K.  C.   Term.),  J.   II.  Brinkerhoff    (N. 

I    D'Esposito   (Chi.   Union   Sta. ),     \    W.    Epright,   Reuben 

Haves  (Sou.),  J.  B.  Hunley  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  F.  E.  Morrow 

\        I,  0    M'axey   (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  II.  J.  Pfeifcr  (St.  L. 

Term.    Assoc.  1,    C.    E.    Smith     (Cons.    Engr.),    C.    H.    Spencer 

i  I    C.    C),   E.    E.    R.    Tratman    (Engr.    News    Record),    C.   A. 

■    Miles   Bronson    (N.   V.  C).  A.   E.   Clift   (I.   C),  L.   G. 

Curtis  (B.  &  O.),  H.  T.  Douglas,  Ir.   ( C.  &  A.),  E.  M.  Hastings 

I  k.  F.  &  P.),  L.  J.  F.  Hughes  ( C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  D.  B.  Johnston 

,,.).   B.   H.   'Mann    (M.    P.),   C.   H.  Mottier    (I.   C),   S.   S. 

i  Cons.  Engr.),  J.  G.  Wishart  (  C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

Appendix  A — Warehouses  in  Connection  With  L.C.L. 
Freight  Houses 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  of  constructing  ware- 
houses in  connection  with  1.  c.  1.  freight  houses  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  The  development  of  the  air  rights  above  the  freight  house 
for  warehouse  purposes  creates  an  added  source  of  revenue 
which  helps  reduce  the  charge  tor  high  land  values  which  would 
Otherwise  be  absorbed  entirely  by  the  freight  house. 

(2)  The  warehouse,  by  being  located  on  the  railroad  com- 
pany's property,  attracts  traffic  to  the  railroad  which  might  other- 
wise be   lost. 

(3)  The  occupant  of  the  warehouse  is  saved  the  usual  time 
and  expense  necessary  to  truck  his  goods  between  warehouse  and 
freight  station.  In  many  locations,  where  streets  are  narrow  and 
already  congested  with  traffic,  this  elimination  of  trucking  is 
desirable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  warehouse  operator 
and  the  municipality. 

Some  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of  constructing 
warehouses  in  connection  with  1.  c.  1.  freight  houses  may- 
be expressed  as  follows : 

(  1  )  There  might  be  created  by  this  arrangement  considerable 
interference  between  the  employees  and  patrons  of  the  ware- 
house  and  those  of  the  freight  station,  which  would  be  objec- 
tionable. 

(2)  Railroads  are  not  organized  to  conduct  a  warehouse 
nusiness  and  some  of  them  are  legally  restricted  from  engaging 
in   such   activities. 

(3)  A  warehouse  operated  by  a  railroad  company  is  governed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  a  privately  operated  warehouse  com- 

This  places  the  railroad  company  on  an  unfavorable  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  private  company. 

In  numerous  cases  the  last  two  handicaps  have  been 
overcome  by  the  railroad  company  by  either  organizing 
a  subsidiary  warehouse  company  to  operate  the  property 
or  leasing  it  for  a  period  of  years  to  an  independent  com- 
pany. 

if  a  warehouse  is  to  be  operated  most  successfully  in 
connection  with  an  1.  c.  1.  freight  house,  particularly  if 
the  latter  is  of  some  magnitude,  it  is  desirable  to  elim- 
inate interference  between  employees  and  patrons  of  the 
two  facilities.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  in  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  a  too  great  duplication,  to  provide  separate 
and  independent  facilities  for  each.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  tailboard  space,  railroad  trackage,  shipping 
platform  space  and  elevator  service.  Adequate  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  the  warehouse  without  interfering 
with  the  freight  house  operation.  To  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  amount  of  trackage,  tailboard  space, 
shipping  platform  area  and  elevator  service  required  for 
a  given  warehouse  floor  area. 

Elevators — The  question  of  amount  of  warehouse 
space  per  elevator  is  one  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
definite  solution  and  a  very  great  variation  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected.  The  more  recent  installations  have 
elevators  with  a  capacity  of  four  trucks,  which  requires 
an  elevator  platform  approximately  9  ft.  by  17  ft.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  capacity  of  elevators  in  pounds 
has  been  increased  in  proportion  to  their  size.     There 


has  also  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  speed,  but  as 
an  increase  in  speed  very  materially  increases  the  cost 
of  elevators  the  progress  in  this  direction  has  not  been 
as  rapid  as  in  the  size  and  capacity. 

In  arriving  at  a  suggested  area  of  warehouse  floor 
space  per  elevator,  it  is  assumed  that  elevators  will  be 
installed  of  a  size  sufficient  for  four  trucks,  with  a  cor- 
responding  capacity  and  speed  as  dictated  by  modern 
warehouse  practice,  which  seems  to  be  a  capacity  of 
10,000  11).  per  elevator  and  a  speed  of  150  ft.  per  min. 

Ship  pin*/  Platform  Space — By  shipping  platform  space 
is  meant  the  area  of  platform  adjacent  to  the  railroad 
siding  used  exclusively  for  warehouse  shipping.  In 
numerous  warehouses  this  space  is  made  larger  than  re- 
quired for  shipping  purposes  in  order  to  provide  a  small 
amount  of  storage  space  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
is  very  desirable.  The  amount  of  space  actually  required 
in  proportion  to  the  total  storage  area  of  the  warehouse 
depends  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  warehouse 
is  supplied  by  rail. 

From  the  data  available  it  would  appear  that  an  al- 
lowance of  4  per  cent  would  be  ample  and  should  allow 
some  space  on  platform  for  storage  purposes.  The  in- 
formation would  indicate  that  3.5  per  cent  might  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  minimum  allowance. 

The  Amount  of  Railroad  Car  Trackage — The  amount 
of  trackage  required  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  warehouse  is  supplied  by  rail  and  whether  the  ship- 
ments are  from  rail  to  rail  or  from  rail  to  team  or  rail 
to  boat.  It  is  evident  that  the  trackage  requirements 
should  be  the  greatest  when  shipments  are  from  rail  to 
rail.  The  length  of  turnover  also  influences  the  amount 
of  trackage  required. 

Tailboard  Frontage — The  amount  of  tailboard  space 
is  dependent  upon  the  frequency  of  turnover  and  the 
extent  to  which  teaming  is  used  as  a  means  of  handling 
goods  to  and  from  the  warehouse.  It  would  appear 
from  figures  presented  and  observation  of  the  ware- 
houses that  an  allowance  of  1,100  sq.  ft.  of  warehouse 
floor  space  per  foot  of  tailboard  frontage  is  reasonable. 
If  we  use  this  figure  and  the  suggested  17,600  sq.  ft.  of 
storage  space  per  railroad  car,  it  follows  that  16  ft.  of 
tailboard  frontage  should  be  provided  per  car. 

Summary — Summarizing  the  foregoing  report  as  to  the 
suggested  relation  between  the  various  factors  of  design, 
we  have  the  following,  which  are  suggested  for  ware- 
houses where  the  turnover  of  goods  is  moderately  rapid. 

( 1 )  One  elevator  should  be  provided  for  each  40,000 
sq.  ft.  of  warehouse  space  served. 

(2)  The  shipping  platform  area  should  be  4  per  cent 
of  warehouse  storage  floor  area. 

(3)  There  should  be  one  car  length  of  track  siding 
for  each  17,600  sq.  ft.  of  warehouse  storage  area. 

(4)  There  should  be  one  foot  of  tailboard  frontage 
for  every  1,100  sq.  ft.  of  warehouse  storage  area. 

(5)  There  should  be  16  ft.  of  tailboard  frontage  for 
each  car  length  of  siding. 

The  above  figures  do  not  represent  exact  limits  of  de- 
sign, but  are  indicative  of  the  proper  relation  which 
should  exist  based  on  experience  of  the  warehouses 
studied  in  this  report.  An  idea  of  the  permissible  varia- 
tion from  these  figures  may  be  obtained  by  a  review  of 
the  foregoing  tables. 

Handling  L.  C.  L.  Freight  by  the  Container  System 

In  the  handling  of  freight  by  mechanical  means  a 
recent  development  is  the  use  of  the  container  system 
for  moving  1.  c.  1.  freight  in  lots  between  certain  points. 
This  system  has  been  applied  mainly  to  the  transfer  ot 
freight  in  cities,  but  is  used  also  in  its  transportation 
between    cities.      In   both    cases    possibilities   have    been 
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developed   in   economy   in   time,   cost,   use  of   cars  and 
freight  house  -pace. 

City   Transfer  !..    Freight — The  committee 

outlined  the  systems  in  use  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Northshore  &  Milwaukee. 

Inter-City  Transfer  of  L.  C.  L.  Freight — An  experi- 
ment with  railway  transportation  of  freight  and  express 
in  containers  was  begun  early  in  1921  by  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  but  no  regular  service  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  system  is  being  tried  for  handling  freight 
between  Cleveland  and  I  hicago,  and  mail  and  express 
matter  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

\tainer  Systems  on  Foreign  Ruilways — Both  motor- 
truck and  tractor-trailer  container  systems  have  been 
introduced  by  several  European  railways,  largely  for  the 
store-door  delivery  service  which  is  common  in  Europe. 
The  railroad  transportation  of  containers  has  been  used 
by  English  railways  for  some  years,  particularly  in  hand- 
ling mails,  baggage  and  parcels  where  steamer  transfer 
i-  involved,  as  on  routes  to  France  and  Ireland. 

Appendix  B — Classification  Yards,  Including  Methods 

of  Switching   From  Classification   Yards 

to  Departure  Yards 

A  questionnaire  in  regard  to  details  of  design  and  oper- 
ation was  -cut  to  the  railways  which  had  constructed 
hump  yards  since  the  li-t  appearing  on  page  133  of  Vol 
ume  IS  of  the  Proceedings  was  compiled,  and  a  further 
questionnaire  in  regard  to  methods  <>t  -witching  from 
classification  to  departure  yards,  and  in  regard  t"  the 
utility  of  tuning  yard-  auxiliary  to  classification  and 
departure  yard-,  fur  more  detailed  classification  of  cut-, 
was  sent  to  these  railway-  a-  well  a-  tn  all  of  the  rail 
way-  previously  listed.  A  further  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  sub-committee  indicates  that  the  Peoria  & 
I'ekin  Union  ha-  converted  it-  Easl  Peoria  hump  yard 
Hal  yard;  that  tin-  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  ha-  temporaril)  abandoned  hump  operation  at  At 
lanta,  and  that  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  has 
abandoned  hump  operation  in  it-  Youngstown  Yard  at 
Louisville.  Furthei  revisions  necessary  to  bring  the  list 
mi  page  133  of  Volume  15  of  the  Proceedings  up  to 
date,  in  -i  ■  far  a-  the  committee  now  ha-  information, 
are  the  addition  of 

Location  of  Hump  Yard 
Fori    William 
Winnipeg  Citj 

-  ary 
Vaucouv  er 
Penobscot,   Pa. 

Markham  (m 
■\   Nashville  i  near  <  'incinnati  > 

u    ll til 

PrOV  id 

Williamson 
irles 

I  law  i  li-  .mi-  i  inn  Indiat 

\n  the  information 

■li.it   nn  it\  i-ion-  are  net  essai  \  in 

the     |                                     n  I'd     hump                          \llliniiL;h  it 

be  used  in 

i  conditions 
ilti 


Name  of  Railway 


cienl  length  and  number  of  track-  to  permit  of  using 
it  as  a  departure  yard  without  interfering  materially 
with  it-  operation  a-  a  classification  yard,  a  departure 
yard  i-  not  required  and  is  an  undesirable  addition  to 
the  layout.  When  the  volume  of  traffic  i-  such  a-  to 
require  the  constant  use  of  the  maximum  economical 
classification  yard,  or  when  the  track-  in  the  classifica- 
tion yard  are  shorter  than  the  usual  road  train  and  can- 
not or  should  not  he  extended,  a  departure  yard  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  -hurt  cut-  from  several  classifi- 
tracks  into  a  single  road  train,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  this  road  train  during  the  interval  between 
it-  assembly  ami  the  time  of  it-  departure,  is  of  very 
great  advantage  in  relieving  congestion  in  the  classifi- 
cation yard  and  in  minimizing  terminal  delays.  When 
.i  'li  parture  yard  has  been  in-tailed  it  may  also  be  econ- 
ll\  used  for  a  certain  amount  of  additional  sort- 
ing of  car-  by  tlat  -witching  after  they  have  had  a  pre- 
liminary classification  over  the  hump.  It  should  not. 
however,  be  in-tailed  primarily   for  this  purpose. 

When  the  amount  <>f  business  will  not  permit  of  re- 
humping  car-,  relief  may  be  secured  by  building  a  flat 
-oiling  yard  SO  located  that  cut-  may  be  pulled  from  the 
classification  yard  by  a  sorting  engine,  resorted  into  these 
track-,  reassembled,  and  moved  directly  into  the  de- 
parture yard.  If  in  any  case  the  amount  of  re-sorting 
to  be  done  -hnuld  attain  such  magnitude  that  tlat  switch- 
ing in  this  manner  i-  no  longer  economical,  a  second 
hump  yard  tributary  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  classifica- 
tion yard  and  located  between  the  classification  yard  and 
the  departure  yard  in  such  a  manner  a-  to  permit  of  re- 
humping  car-  without  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  main  hump  might  be  considered.  The  number  and 
length  of  track-  required  in  a  sorting  yard  depend-  upon 
tin    amount  of  n  be  done  and  the  number  of 

secondary  classifications  to  be  made. 

Based  upon  the  information  now  in  hand  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  in  many  of  the  hump  yards  now 
in  existence  a  departure  yard  is  not  required,  and  that 
i.nly  in  i-olated  cases  where  a  departure  yard  i-  used, 
would   a    sorting    yard    be   an   economical   adjunct. 

CONI  LUS1 

The   sub-committee    i-    not   yet    prepared    to   make   a 
definite  recommendation  as  to  when  a  departure  yard,  or 
a   sorting  yard   for  intermediate  switching  between  the 
ification   and   departure  yard  i-   required,  but   sub- 
mits the   foregoing  a-   information. 

The  sub-committee  believe-  that  no  alteration-  should 
be  made  at  the  pre-ent  time  in  the  hump  grade-  a-  now 
reci  immended. 

Discussion 

Tin   reporl  was  presented  by  Chairman  Montzheimer 

and  the  chairman   of  the  sub-committees       Mr.    Mont/ 
heiincr  presented  the  conclusions  a-  given  at  the  head  of 
tin     report,    and    liis    in<>tit>n    that    they    he    adopte 
carried 

i  hairman  Montzheimer:  I  do  not  know  of  anj  sub- 
thai  i-  mote  important  to  die  railroads  of  this  coun 
tr\  than  the  question  of  reduction  in  the  preparatory 
tune  and  the  leaving  time  of  train-  at  terminals  It  i-  a 
will  known  fait  that  there  i-  a  lot  of  time  losl  from  the 
lime  the  crew  i-  ordered  until  the)  gel  out  of  the  yard, 
.ni.l  if  tin   « ommi  ■  into  the  subjeel  and  pi 

something  that  will  be  of  value  to  this  association,  I  think 
it    will    In-    well    worth    tin     tune    that    we    put     m    on    the 
ulijccl 

I     II    Lee  (C.  &  VV.  I.) :    Tin-  i-  reallj  a  ven  impor 
i  mi  question,  ami   I  am  ven   glad  to  see  that  the  com 
intends  to  devote  some  attention  to  tin-  particular 
angle  of  the  terminal  situation  during  tin-  coming  yeai 
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The  speaker  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  had  occasion 
to  investigate  this  precise  question  and  Mime  very  aston- 
ishing results  were  developed  at  that  time  both  to  the 
nun  who  made  the  investigation  and  to  the  men  who 
were  operating  the  railroads.  1  think  our  association  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  develop  a  great  many  of 
the  fundamental  facts  on  perhaps  a  great  many  railroads 
that  main'  of  the  engineers,  as  well  as  operating  men,  do 
not  at  this  time  seem  to  understand. 

K.  (i.  Kenly  (  M.  &  St.  I.,  i  :  It  is  the  function  of  this 
association  so  to  design  tin-  engine  lead  from  the  house 
to  the  departure  yard,  or  vice  versa  coming  in,  that  it 
will  take  into  consideration  the  question  of   facilities  for 


pumping  up  car  line  car  inspection.  I  think  it  would 
lie  very  pertinent  if  the  functions  of  this  committee  can 
he  enlarged  to  take  care  also  of  a  little  hit  of  tin  road 
facility.  It  has  always  been  my  idea  that  even  tin-  poor- 
esl  of  our  railroads  ought  to  have  a  hit  of  second  track 
extending  through  its  most  important  yards,  and  at  least, 
far  enough  out  into  the  country  for  the  dc-patchcr  to  get 
hold  of  hi>  trainmen. 

E.  R.  Lewis  I  M.  C.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  little  fur- 
ther consideration  from  the  committee  on  subject  No.  6, 
Transfer  of  laden  had  order  cars. 

{The  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association.  I 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ballast 


Time  studies  of  track  raising  mi 
stone  and  gravel  ballast  were  utilized 
in  the  preparation  of  diagrams  show- 
ing the  organization  and  distribution  of 
small  ballast  gangs.  Detailed  figures 
are  given  on  the  costs  of  ballasting, 
showing  the  time  required  as  reduced 
from  reports  of  representative  rail- 
mails.  Old  style  wooden  "D"  shovel 
handle:  are  believed  to  be  uneconomi- 
cal because  of  breakage  ami  the  waste 
of  material  in  manufacture.  Neither 
arc  malleable  "D"  handles  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. The  committee  submitted 
designs  for  handles  as  information; 
and  recommended  the  inclusion  in  the 
Manual  of  specifications  for  ballast 
shovels  and  a  design  of  spot  board. 


F.  J.  Stimson 
Chairman 


/•\  /.  Stimson  is  rounding  out  his 
first  year  as  chairman,  after  serving 
as  vice-chairman  for  one  year.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  16  years.  Mr.  Stimson  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Southwestern  Region  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System  on  the  re- 
organization of  that  road,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  March  I,  1920, 
prior  to  which  time  he  was  a  division 
superintendent  for  several  years 
From  over  25  years'  experience  in  the 
maintenance  engineering  corps  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  during  ten 
years  of  which  time  he  was  road- 
master  he  has  acquired  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  ballast  problems. 


In  Appendix  B  the  committee  submitted  data  re- 
ceived from  various  railroads  compiled  as  far  as 
practicable  in  uniform  statements;  also  diagrams 
showing  the  proposed  organization  and  distribution  of 
men  in  a  small  emergency  ballast  raising  gang  (1)  for 
stone  ballast  and  (2)  for  gravel  ballast.  Appendix  C 
gives  proposed  specifications  for  track  shovels,  suggested 
plans  for  different  types  of  shovel  handles  and  a  plan 
for  .1  Spot  Board. 

Conclusions 
1.    The  committee  recommended  that  there  be  added 
to  the  Manual  the  following  definition: 

Smi  Board — A  sighting  board  laid  across  the  rails  in  advance 
of  a  raising  gang  to  govern  the  amount  of  raise  and  insure  uni- 
form grade  line. 


2.  The  committee  recommended : 

(a)  That  the  diagrams  in  Appendix  B  be  approved 
as  recommended  practice  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

(b)  That  the  matter  referring  to  cost  of  ballast  be 
accepted  as  information  and  the  subject  continued. 

3.  The  committee  recommended  : 

(a)  That  the  specifications  for  ballast  shovels  shown 
in  Appendix  C  be  approved  as  recommended  practice 
and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

(b)  That  the  plans  of  track  shovels  as  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix C  be  accepted  as  suggestions  for  trial  and  that  the 
subject  of  the  design  of  track  shovel  be  continued. 

(c)  That  the  plan  of  Spot  Board  as  shown  in  Ap- 
pendix C  be  approved  as  recommended  practice  and 
printed  in  the  Manual. 
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F.  1.  Stimson   (Penna.),  chairman:  G.  H.  Harris 

chairman;  G  W.  Baldridge  I  \.  T.  &  S.  F.),  O.  F 

i.  &  O  B  >ardman 

(N.  ^  mi.  C.  E.  Dare  (W   S.), 

H.  M   Doughty  I  D.  L  &  W.).  Paul  Hamilton  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  I.  I, 

\   G.  Holt  (C  M.  &  St  P.),  F.  A.  fones  (M.  P.),  I    S.  McBride 

II.  I.   Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.i.  F.  R.  Ramsej 

L  8  V\    i,  M  ins  Schantl  (M.  R.  &  P..  T.),  M.   \.  Stainer 

(F.  W  Paul  Sterling   (N.  V.  X.  H.  &  H.),   D.   W. 

Thrower   d    G),   P.  H.   Winchester   (N.   V.  C),   Lei   Winship 

(M    P.). 

Appendix  B — Application  of  Ballast 

From  time  studies  of  raising  track  on  both  stone  and 
gravel  ballast,  which  were  made  available  by  the  Balti- 
more &  i  Ihio,  diagrams  were  prepared  showing  tl 
ganization   and   distribution   of   small   ballast   gangs    for 
the  two  classes  of  ball  and  cinders  or  gravel. 


1  f  (1. 
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Details  for  a  Standard  Spotboard 

It  is  considered  that  so  far  as  application  is  concerned 

cinders  and  gravel  will  require  the  same  kind  of  g 

The  diagrams  as  presented  are  recommended  for 
tion  as  recommended  pra<  •<■■ 

Cost  of  Ballasting 

A   form  which  was  prepared  and  sent  "in   the  earl] 

of   lasl   year,   asking   for   reports   of   the   costs   of 

ballasting  in  detail,  broughl  replies  from  four  railways. 

Table  No.  1  V  B,  C,  D  and  I  .  give  the  figures  taken 
from  the  reports  which  were-  returned  in  the  form  asked 
fur  by  the  committee. 

i    \      Tim i    I 

per  <  i  on    Y  \Rn  mi    Materia!    Ri  moved 
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1              l: 

70  tn  in 
21  mm 
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18  nun 

Table   I-B— Time   Required  and  Cost  of  Unloading   Ballast 
per  Car  Load 
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268S 
3152 
1950 
1530 

435     min. 
20      min. 
195  5  min. 
135     min. 

645 

2.i     min. 

154 

Tabu  I-C— Time  Required  and  Cost  of  Placing 
Linear  Foot  of  Track 
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Recapitilation' 

Cost  per  mile  of  single  and  double  track. 

"   raise,  giving  from  (our  to  sil  inches  ol  ballast  un.n  I 

100,000-lb.  100,000-lb.  Roger 

D.lr.                                         Gondolas  Happen  Ball:i 

[tam                               Bugle    Double  Single    Double  Single    Doable 

Stripping  track                        732         1667  733         1867  732         1667 

1      I'nloadinE  ballast 186            460  34              87  22              51 

Runic  track  866         1 7:12  866         1732  866         1732 

2-l'nloading  ballast 186            460  34              87  22              51 

hi                       1225          1468  1225          1468  1225          1468 

Total...                          3195         5787           2891  5041           2867         49611 

Payroll  Hours 
Plus  W.  T.  Service  in  S-hr. 

days 5  -          12.8             1  0  2  4             1  6           3  8 

Cost  per  mile  of  single  track  and  double  track. 

i  i    ing  from  10  to  12  inches  of  ballast  under  ties. 

Ballast                                  100,000-lb.                100,000-lb.  Roger 

Delivered  in                              Gon<l<.l:i-                  Hoppers  Ballast  Cars 

Single     Double        Single     Double        Single     Double 

Stripping  track    .                ...     7:12           1607              732           1667  732           1667 

1— Unloading  ballast  .                 186           460              34            87  22            51 

1— Raising  track 523          1045             523          1045  523          1045 

ballast 186           460               34             87  22             51 

ins  track 866          1732             866          1732  866          1732 

.lading  ballast 186           460               34             87  22             51 

Dressing  ballast 1225          1468            1225          1468  1225          1468 

Total 3904          7292           3448  6173           3412          6065 

Pavroll  Hours 
Plus  W.  T.  Service  in  8-hr. 

•  lays 7  S          19  2             15  3.6             2.4            5  7 

The  costs  of  ballasting  given  above,  are  the  bona  fide 
figures  presented  by  representative  railways  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  Canada,  and  are  uttered  to 
the  association  as  information. 

Appendix  C — Ballast  Tools 

The  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  1921 
convention  included  a  suggested  design  for  a  track  shovel. 
The  sub-committee  during  the  past  year  investigated 
the  matter  of  handle  design  with  special  reference  to 
the  "D."  It  is  found  that  the  old  style  wooden  "D" 
handle  requires  in  its  manufacture  a  large  waste  of  ma- 
terial and  also  is  very  apt  to  be  broken  in  use,  thereby 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  shovel  unless  some 
other  form  of  "D,"  which  can  be  applied  to  a  handle 
with  a  broken  "D,"  is  available.  The  malleable  iron  "D" 
as  furnished  in  the  past  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory, largely,  it  is  felt,  because  of  the  metal  spool  or 
hand  hold. 

With  a  view  to  developing  the  utility  and  practica- 
bility of  "D's"  which  can  be  applied  to  handles  without 
"D's"  the  committee  has  prepared  the  designs  which  are 
shown  herewith.  It  is  hoped  that  the  types  of  handles 
shown  will  be  tried  out  and  the  committee  will  be  able 
to  secure  information  which  will  enable  it  to  recommend 
a  definite  design. 

The  sub-committee  has  also  prepared  a  design  for  a 
spot  board  with  the  necessary  holders  and  raising  blocks. 
This  follows  the  design  which  is  quite  generally  used 
on  various  railroads  and  is  recommended  for  adoption 
as  recommended  practice  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Specifications  for  Ballast  Shovels 

Scope. — 1.     These  specifications  cover  ballast  shovels. 
Material. — 2.     Blades    shall    be    open    hearth,    crucible    or 
alloy  steel. 

3.  Straps  shall  be  of  softer  steel  than  blades. 

4.  Handles  shall  be  smooth  and  properly  seasoned  of  the  best 
grade  straight,  grained,  commercial  XX  second  growth,  north- 
ern ash. 

Design. — 3.  The  dimensions  of  shovels  shall  conform  to 
plans  which  are  made  .a  part  of  these  specifications. 

6.  Carbon  steel  blades  shall  be  not  less  than  No.  13  gage  and 
alloy  blades  shall  be  not  less  than  14  gage  U.  S.  standard. 

7.  The  straps  shall  be  one  gage  heavier  than  the  blade  and 
rolled  down  to  one  gage  lighter  at  the  extreme  and  farthest  end 
and  shall  be  welded  or  riveted  to  the  blade. 

8.  The  straps  shall  be  pressed  flush  with  the  handle.  All  the 
rough  edges  pressed  down  to  uniform  surface  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  handle  and  fastened  to  the  handle  by  three  rivets, 
the  edges  of  which  shall  be  pressed  down  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  straps. 


Physical  Properties. — 9.  Shovels  shall  be  made  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  and  free  from  all  defects.  The  bandies  shall  be 
bent  to  shape  and  free  from  knots,  shake,  wane  or  worm  holes. 

In  The  blades  shall  be  of  natural  color  and  coated  with  a 
high  proof  rust  preventative  and  the  entire  strap  shall  lie  polished. 

11.  Blades  shall  show  a  Brinell  hardness  of  not  less  than  300, 
readings  to  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  blade,  and  the  Brinell  read- 
ings >hall  not  show  greater  than  400  in  a  carbon  blade  or  470  in 
an  alloy  blade, 

12.  The  shovel  as  a  whole  shall  not  be  deformed  permanently 
more  than  x/2  inch  of  its  lift  after  six  2-minute  applications  made 
at  2-minute  intervals  of  the  following  test : 

The  point  of  the  blade  shall  rest  on  a  support:  at  a  point  105-2 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  blade,  a  chain  shall  be  passed  over 
the  heel  of  the  blade  and  drawn  up  and  blocked  with  no  slack 
and  to  be  fastened  to  an  eye-bolt  in  the  floor;  a  ratchet  jack 
standing  on  a  platform  scale  shall  be  placed  under  the  "D"  of 
the  handle  and  the  jack  pumped  until  175  lb.  (plus  the  weight  of 
the  jack  and  the  paraphernalia  used  in  making  the  test)  is  regis- 
tered on  the  beam  of  the  scale. 

13.  The  manufacturer's  name,  quality  of  the  steel  and  the  date 
of  manufacture  shall  be  stamped  plainly  on  the  back  strap  and 


~  BALLAST  SHOVEL 

Details  for  Standard  Shovels 

the  name  of  the  railroad  shall  be  stamped  on  the  front  strap  of 
each  shovel. 

Inspection. — 14.  For  the  Brinell  test  and  the  test  of 
strength,  the  inspector  shall  select  at  random  one  shovel  from 
every  ten  dozen  of  each  type  purchased  and  should  this  shovel 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  in  paragraphs  11  and  12,  two  more 
shovels  shall  be  selected  from  the  ten  dozen  and  both  must  meet 
the  specification  requirements. 

15.  Inspection  of  tools  shall  ordinarily  be  made  at  the  place  of 

manufacture.  The  manufacturer  shall  notify 

of  the  railroad  company  at  least days  in  advance  when 

shovels  will  be  ready  for  shipment. 

16.  The  manufacturer  shall  allow  the  railroad  company's  in- 
spectors such  access  to  the  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them  that  the  provisions  of  these  specifications  are  carried  out. 
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17     Tin-  manufacturer  shall  furnish,  without  charge,  .ill  neces 
ilitics.  and  assistants,  for  making  thorough  inspection  and 

Rejection. — 18.     Individual   tools,   defectivi    in   an)    respect, 
and  lot  il   meeting  the  above  requirements,  shall  be 

rejected. 

Discussion 

(The  report  was  presented  by  Chairman  Stimson,  who 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  definition  Eor  "spot  board." 
The  motion  was  carried.  C.  W.  Baldridge  i  L.  A.  T.  & 
as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  application 
of  ballast,  presented  Appendix  B  and  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  chart  "ii  gang  organization.  The  motion  was 
carried.  A.  G.  Holl  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  as  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  nn  ballast  tools  presented  Appen- 
dix C.) 

Chairman  Stimson:  While  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  is  to  the  effect  that  the  specifications  for  1  >.il 
la^t  shovels  shown  in  Appendix  C  be  approved  as  n 


mended  practice  and  printed  in  the  Manual,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  make  these  specifications  in  the  nature  of 
information  instead  of  recommended  practice.  /  there- 
move  thai  the  specification  for  ballast  shovels  in 
Appendix  (    be  accepted  as  information, 

i  I  pon  a  question  by  President  Downs  it  developed 
that  the  Ballast  committee  had  not  conferred  with  the 
Track  committee  with  respect  to  the  shovel  designs,  with 
the  result  that  two  designs  were  submitted.  I 

E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  both  the 
specification  and  the  design  for  shovels  is  exactly  in  the 
proper  shape  for  presentation  to  the  American  Kngineer- 
ing  Standards  committee.  /  move  to  amend  the  motion 
before  the  house  by  substituting  this  motion:  Tliat  the 
design  and  specifications  for  shovels  prepared  by  this 
committee  on  Ballast  be  presented  to  the  American  En- 
gineering Standards  committee  for  their  procedure. 

(The  motion  as  amended  was  carried  and  the  com- 
mittee was  dismissed.  I 


Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures 


Three  changes  are  recommended  in 

'cneral  specification  for  steel  rail- 
way buildings,  1920.  Specifications 
for  the  erection  of  steel  bridges  are 
submitted  for  information.  These 
specifications  cover  the  erection  of 
fixed  spans  less  than  $00  ft.  long  and 
include  terms,  materials,  bearings, 
equipment,  etc.  The  committee  also 
submitted  specifications  for  movable 
railway  bridges,  with  specific  and  de 
tailed  rules  for  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  such  structures  as  a  guide 
to  the  designers  and  the  shops.  The 
specifications  arc  based  on  the  best 
general  practice  in  the  accepted  types 
now  in  use  on  standard  .  Imerican  and 
Canadian  railways. 


O.  E.  Selby 
Chairman 


Selby  is  completing  his  fifth 

year  as  chairman  and  his  eleventh 
year  us  a  member  of  the  committee 
Prior  to  his  appointment  as  chairman 
he  served  for  five  years  as  vice-chair- 
man. With  the  exception  of  one  xear 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and 
its  subsidiary,  the  Louisville  «S  Jcffcr- 
sonvUle  Bridge  Company  since  1890 
and  has  been  bridge  engineer  since 
taking  over  additional  duties 
when  he  was  appointed  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  in  tpij  He  is  a  man 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  with  an 
active  interest  in  organised  technical 
work  among  engineers. 


Im  Specifications  for  Steel  Railway 
Bridges,  1920,  three  changes  are  recommended  Eor 
adoption  and  printing  in  the   Manual: 

Article   47  last    senteni  1    to   1  ead       "  I  h 

Article  3X  may  be  increased  one  third   for 
:i  combination  of  the  secondary  stresses  with  the  other  stresses, 
I'ui  the  section  shall  not  be  less  than  that  required  wlien  s, . 
not  considered." 

\rt;  i  .1     tin      ...ill 

plate  girders  and  rolled  beams  shall  nol   be 
■  •  til.   tension  flanges,  but  the  stress  pei 
1    h  - 1 1  ;<  1 1  nol 

/ 
16000      ISO     .in  which 
/• 
11   unsupported  Hani  mnec 

•h  " 

.ill  of  the  i.'iirtii  word 

:..irs. 

ling,    rolling 

.■I   and 


iiiation.  but   following  the  practice  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  other  important  specifications  in  the  past,  de- 
sires  that  they  appear  in  bulletin  form  for  a  year  or  so 
thai   the  committee  maj   get  the  benefil  of  a  trial  and 
discussion  by  users.     In  Appendix  B,  the  committee  sub 
mined   Specifications   for  Movable   Railway   Bridges    <s 
a  conclusion  for  printing  in  the  Manual.    The  statement 
in  the  appendix  gives  the  historj  of  their  development. 
The  committee  believes  them  to  he  the  best  specifications 
for  movable  bridges  now  available. 
1  ommittei      0.  I    Si  lb)     C.  C.  C  &  St.  L.),  1  hairman  .  P    B 
(C.  P    R.),  vice-i  hairman  .  I 
nd   it.    N.),  W.  S.  Bouton,    \    u    1  arpentei    <  \ 
\i    I     Clements    (N.  P.)  N    8    \\   I,  0    F 

Dalstrom    (C    8    N     \\    I,    F.   O.   Dufoui    (Stone  8    W 

1  Beth   Steel  Brg.  Corp.),  \\    R    F.dwards  (I    I 
1     R.  Fickes  ((     B.  8:  Q.).  G    \    Hag]  R    1 

Htintle)    (U    P.).  B    R    1  cfflei    (N.  Y.  I         P.  G.  1  ing.  lr    (B 

i.i.inn    1    \m  \     I 

Robinson  1  V  T.  .\  S    F  '.II    N    Rodenhaugh  (F.  1     1    '.  U    R 

\\   1.  1    \l    Salmon   il     8 

r  1  a  p.).  1  1 

Wis).  Di    I    \    I     VVaddell  (I  ons    Engl   1    S    I    v, 
R  I,  II.   I    Welt)   i\    N 

General  Specifications  for  the  Erection  of  Steel 
Railway  Bridges 

in  Length) 

Definition!    Oi    Terms — I        I 
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thority.  The  term  "Inspector"  refers  to  the  Inspector  or  In- 
spectors representing  the  Company.  The  term  "Company"  refers 
to  the  railway  company  or  railroad  company  party  to  the  agree- 
ment The  term  "Contractor"  refers  to  the  erection  contractor 
part>  to  the  agreement. 

Work  to  Be  Done. — 2.  The  Contractor  shall  creel  the 
work,  make  all  connections  and  adjustments,  remove  the 
old  structures  and  falsework  and  do  all  work  required  to  com- 
plete the  bridge  or  bridges,  is  covered  bj  the  agreement,  in 
accordance   with   the   plans   and   these   specifications. 

Drawings  to  Govern. — 3  Where  the  drawings  and  the 
specifications  differ,  the  drawings  shall  govern. 

Plant. — 4.  The  Contractor  shall  provide  all  tools,  machin- 
ery and  appliances,  including  drift  pins  and  fitting  up  bolts,  neces- 
sary for  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  work.  The  Contractor 
shall  protect  the  Company  against  claims  on  account  of  patented 
devices  or  parts  used  by  him  on  the  work. 

Plans. — 5.  The  Company  will  furnish  complete  detail  plans 
for  the  structure  or  structures  to  be  erected,  including  shop 
details,  camber  diagram,  erection  diagrams,  match-marking  dia- 
grams, list  of  field  rivets  and  bolts,  and  copy  of  shipping  state- 
ments  showing  a  full  list  of  parts  and  weights. 

Materials.— 6.  The  Contractor  shall  receive,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  at 
the  siding  to  be  designated  in  the  information  to  be  given  bidders, 
all  materials  entering  into  the  finished  structure. 

Handling  and  Storing  Materials. — 7.  The  Contractor  shall 
unload  material  promptly  upon  delivery,  otherwise  he  shall  be 
responsible  for  demurrage  charges.  Stored  material  shall  be 
piled  securely  outside  the  tracks,  and  no  materia!  shall  be  placed 
closer  than  six  feet  to  the  nearest  rail.  Material  shall  be  placed 
on  skids,  above  the  ground,  be  kept  clean  and  properly  drained. 
Girders  and  beams  shall  be  placed  upright  and  shored.  Long 
members,  such  as  columns  and  chords,  shall  be  placed  on  skids 
near  enough  together  to  prevent  injury  by  deflection.  The  Con- 
tractor shall  check  all  material  turned  over  to  him  against  ship- 
ping lists  and  report  promptly  in  writing  any  shortage  or  injury 
discovered.  He  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss  of  any 
material  while  in  his  care,  or  lor  any  damage  resulting  from  his 
work. 

Falsework. — 8.  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  Contractor 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Engineer  for  approval,  plans  for 
falsework  or  for  changes  in  the  existing  structure  necessary  for 
maintaining  traffic.  The  falsework  shall  be  properly  designed  and 
substantially  constructed  and  maintained  for  the  loads  which  will 
come  upon  it.  Approval  of  the  Contractor's  plans  shall  not  be 
considered  as  relieving  the  Contractor  of  any  responsibility. 
Temporary  structures  or  falsework  placed  by  the  Company,  if 
suitable,  may  be  used  by  the  Contractor. 

Masonry. — 9.  The  Company  will  construct  the  masonry  to 
correct  lines  and  elevations,  and  will  establish  the  lines  and  ele- 
vations required  by  the  Contractor  for  setting  the  steel. 

Bearings  and  Anchorage. — 10.  Bed  plates,  bolsters  and 
shoes  shall  be  set  level  in  exact  position.  They  shall  be  given 
full  and  even  bearing  by  setting  them  on  a  layer  of  Portland 
cement  mortar  or  dry  cement,  or  by  tightly  ramming  in  rust 
cement  after  blocking  them  accurately  in  position,  as  directed  by 
the  Engineer. 

11.  The  Contractor  shall  drill  the  holes  and  set  the  anchor 
bolts,  except  where  the  bolts  are  built  into  the  masonry.  The 
bolts  shall  be  set  accurately  and  fixed  with  Portland  cement  grout 
completely  filling  the  holes. 

Methods  and  Equipment. — 12.  Before  -starting  work,  the 
Contractor  shall  advise  the  Engineer  fully  as  to  the  method  he 
proposes  to  follow-,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  equipment 
he  proposes  to  use.  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Engineer.  The  approval  of  the  Engineer  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  relieving  the  Contractor  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
■safety  of  his  method  or  equipment  or  from  carrying  out  the  work 
in  full  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications.  No  work 
shall  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the  Engineer. 

Assembling  Steel. — 13.  All  parts  shall  be  accurately  as- 
sembled as  shown  on  the  plans  and  any  match-marks  carefully 
followed.  The  material  shall  he  carefully  handled  so  that  no 
parts  will  be  broken  or  damaged.  Hammering  which  will  injure 
or  distort  the  work  will  not  be  permitted.  Bearing  surfaces  and 
surfaces  to  be  in  permanent  contact  shall  be  cleaned  just  before 
the  members  are  assembled.  Unless  erected  by  the  cantilever 
method,  truss  spans  shall  be'  erected  on  blocking  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  trusses  proper  camber  until  all  tension  chord  splices  are 
fully  riveted  and  all  other  truss  connections  pinned  and  bolted. 
Rivets  in  splices  of  butt  joints  in  compression  members  shall 
not  be  driven  until  the  span  has  been  swung.  Splices  and  field 
connections  shall  have  one-half  of  the  holes  filled  with  bolts 
and  cylindrical  erection  pins  (half  bolts  and  half  pins)  before 
riveting.  Splices  and  connections  carrying  traffic  during  erection 
shall  have  three-fourths  of  the  holes  so  filled. 

Fitting  up  bolts  shall  be  of  the  same  nominal  diameter  as  the 
rivets,  and  the  cylindrical  erection  pins  shall  be  A  inch  larger. 


Riveting.— 14.  Riveting  preferably  shall  be  done  with 
pneumatic  riveters  and  buckers.  Rivets  larger  than  ~/%  inch  in 
diameter  shall  not  be  driven  by  hand.  Connections  shall  be  ac- 
curately and  securely  fitted  up  before  the  rivets  are  driven 
Light  drifting  will  be  permitted  to  draw  the  parts  together,  but 
drifting  to  match  unfair  holes  will  not  be  permitted.  Unfair 
hole-  shall  be  reamed  or  drilled.  Rivets  shall  be  heated  to  a 
light  cherry  color,  and  in  driving  shall  be  upset  to  completely  fill 
the  holes.  Heads  shall  be  full  and  symmetrical,  concentric  with 
the  -hank,  and  shall  have  full  bearing  all  around.  They  shall  be 
the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  heads  of  the  shop  rivets.  Rivets 
shall  he  tight  and  shall  grip  the  connected  parts  securelv  to- 
gether. No  recupping  or  caulking  will  be  permitted.  Rivet-  shah 
not  be  overheated  or  burned.  In  removing  rivets,  the  surrounding 
metal  shall  not  be  injured:  if  necessary,  such  rivets  shall  be 
drilled  out.  Cup  faced  dollies,  fitting  the  head  closely  to  insure 
good  bearing,  shall  be  used. 

Bolted  Connections. — 15.  In  bolted  connections,  bolts  shall 
be  drawn  up  tight  and  threads  burred  so  that  nuts  cannot  become 
loose. 

Pin  Connections. — 16.  Pilot  and  driving  nuts  shall  be  used 
in  driving  pins.  They  will  be  furnished  by  the  Company  and 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Company  on  completion  of  the  work. 
Pin  nuts  shall  be  screwed  up  tight  and  threads  burred  so  that  the 
nuts  cannot  become  loose. 

Deck. — 17.  Where  so  specified,  the  ties,  guard  timbers, 
guard  rails,  fire  decking,  concrete  decking,  waterproofing,  ballast, 
and  deck  planking,  and  the  track  rails  and  tie  plates,  shall  be 
placed  by  the  Contractor.  The  timber  deck,  if  untreated,  shall 
be  framed  and  placed  in  accordance  with  the  Company's  plans. 
The  ties  shall  be  framed  to  give  a  full  and  even  bearing  on  the 
girders  and  under  the  rails.  The  guard  timbers  shall  be  dapped 
and  framed  to  a  snug  fit  over  the  ties  and  fastened  as  shown 
on  the  plans.  If  treated  timber  is  used,  the  Company  will  deliver 
it  properly  framed  to  the  Contractor.  If  necessary  to  do  any 
framing  or  cutting  of  treated  timber,  the  resulting  surfaces  shall 
be  given  a  brush  treatment  with  wood  preservative,  as  directed 
by  the  Engineer.  Where  concrete  decking  is  used,  or  water- 
proofing is  required,  the  specifications  therefor  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Company. 

Misfits. — 18.  Corrections  of  minor  misfits  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  reaming  will  be  considered  as  a  legitimate  part 
of  the  erection.  Any  error  in  shop  work  which  prevents  the 
proper  assembling  and  fitting  up  of  parts  by  the  moderate  use  of 
drift  pins,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  reaming  and  slight  chipping 
or  cutting  shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Inspector,  and 
his  approval  of  the  method  of  correction  obtained.  The  cor- 
rection shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Inspector,  who  will 
check  the  time  expended.  The  Contractor  shall  render  within 
thirty  days  an  itemized  bill  for  such  work  of  correction  for  the 
approval  of  the  Engineer. 

Painting. — 19.  Heads  of  rivets  shall  be  painted  by  the 
Contractor.  This  painting  shall  not  be  done  until  the  Inspector 
has  examined  the  rivets  and  found  them  satisfactory.  The  tops 
of  stringers  and  girders  which  are  to  earn  ties  shall  be  given 
one  coat  of  field  paint. 

If  the  field  painting  is  to  be  done  by  the  Contractor,  the  speci- 
fications therefor  will  be  furnished  by  the  Company. 

Removal  of  Old  Structure  and  Falsework. — 20.  The  Con- 
tractor shall  dismantle  the  old  structure  and  falsework  and  load 
the  material  on  cars  for  shipment,  or  pile  it  neatly  at  a  site  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  tracks,  at  a  convenient  elevation  for  future 
handling,  as  directed  by  the  Engineer.  When  the  old  structure  is 
of  iron  or  steel  and  is  to  be  used  again,  it  shall  be  dismantled 
without  unnecessary  damage  and  the  parts  match-marked. 

21.  The  Contractor  shall  remove  the  piling  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  all  debris  and  refuse  resulting  from  his  work. 
leaving  the  site  in  good  condition. 

Superintendence  and  Workmen. — 22.  I  Hiring  the  entire 
progress  of  the  work  the  Contractor  shall  have  a  competent  fore- 
man or  superintendent  in  personal  charge  of  the  work.  Instruc- 
tions given  to  the  foreman  or  superintendent  shall  be  considered 
as  given  to  the  Contractor.  All  work  shall  be  done  by  skilled, 
competent  workmen. 

Interference  With  Traffic. — 23.  The  Contractor  shall  con- 
duct his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  track,  while  in  service, 
will  be  safe  and  clear  for  the  passage  of  trains.  Tracks  shall 
he  disturbed  or  removed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  during 
such  times  only  as  allowed  by  the  Company.  While  the  Con- 
tractor is  actively  engaged  in  the  erection,  trains  will  be  required 
to  approach  the  bridge  prepared  to  come  to  a  stop  before  cross- 
ing and  will  proceed  only  on  signal.  During  the  time  the  Con- 
tractor operates  his  equipment  on  the  tracks  or  has  occasion  t" 
make  the  tracks  unsafe  for  the  operation  of  trains,  his  operation - 
will  be  in  charge  of  a  conductor  or  pilot  who  will  arrange  and 
control  the  train  movements. 

Company  Equipment. — 24  When  the  agreement  provides 
that    the    Company    shall    furnish    equipment    to    the    Contractor, 
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such  as  flat  cars,  water  cars,  hunk  cars.  etc..  the  Contractor  shall 
repair  all  dai  equipment  furnished  tor  his  use  and 

return  it  in  as  good  condition  as  when  he  received  it. 

Work  Train  Service. — 25.  When  under  the  contract  work- 
train  or  engine  service  is  furnished  the  Contractor  without 
charge,  the  Contractor  shall  state  in  his  bid  the  number  of  day- 
will  be  required.  Any  excess  over  the  time  specified 
in  this  bid  shall  he  paid  for  by  the  Contractor  at  the  Company's 
schedule  of  rates. 

Risk. — 2o.  The  Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  loss  ot 
or  damage  to  materials  and  for  all  damage  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty and  for  casualties  of  every  description  caused  by  his  opera- 
tions during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Injuries  or  losses  due  to 
events  beyond  the  control  of  tin.  Contractor  shall  not  be  borne 
by  him  unless  they  occurred  because  of  his  dilatory  methods  in 
handling  the  unrk.  extending  the  time  beyond  the  time  limit 
ted  in  the  contract. 

Inspection. — 27.     The  work  shall  be  subject  at  all  tim 
inspection  by  the  Engineer. 

Laws  and  Permits. — 28.  The  Contractor  shall  comply  with 
federal,  state  and  local  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances,  and 
shall  obtain  at  his  own  expense  the  necessary  permits  for  his 
operations. 

Appendix  B — Specifications  for  Movable  Railway 
Bridges 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  which  wrote  these  speci- 
-  was  t"  formulate  specific  and  detailed  rules  for 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  movable  railway  bridges, 
as  a  guide  to  both  the  designer  and  the  shop',  rather  than 
to  o  mfine  the  specifications  to  a  statement  of  principles 
or  to  limit  them  to  rules  defining  the  duties  of  the  con- 
tractor. The  intention  was  to  describe  the  best  general 
practice  in  the  accepted  types  now  in  use  for  standard 
American  and  Canadian  railways  and  to  advance  the 
| I  design  and  workmanship.  The  require- 
ment- of  light  and  branch  railways  and  foreign  practice 
have  not  been  considered. 

The  specifications  in  preliminary  form  were  printed 
in  Bulletin  Xo.  204  and  in  the  Proceedings,  Vol.  19,  and 


discussions  and  suggestions  were  invited.  The  discus- 
sions  received  were  printed  in  Bulletin  Xo.  228  in  1920. 
These,  together  with  later  written  and  verbal  discussions, 
were  considered  by  the  committee  in  the  final  revision. 

i  These  specifications  covered  54  pages  of  Bulletin  Xo. 
241 1,  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here.  > 
Discussion 

Chairman  Selby  submitted  the  recommendations  for 
adoption  and  printing  in  the  Manual  a-  given  at  the 
head  of  the  report  and  moved  their  approval  by  the  con- 
vention.  Motions  to  this  effect  zeere  passed.  He  also 
introduced  an  additional  change  to  article  157  of  the 
specifications  not  covered  in  the  committee's  report  as 
published  in  the  bulletin.  This  provides  that  there  i- 
to  be  added  under  table  of  physical  properties  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Elongation  in  2  in.  minimum  per  cent  22. 

This  change  teas  also  app>' 

Mr.  Selby  then  introduced  specifications  for  tin-  erec- 
tion of  steel  railway  bridges,  explaining  that  these  were 
submitted  as  information  and  that  any  comments  or 
criticisms  of  these  specifications  would  be  considered  by 
the  committee  in  reviewing  these  specifications  for  re- 
submission in  final  form  next  year.  A  number  of  speak- 
er- -ubmitted  suggestions  which  the  committee  will  take 
under  advisement.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Selby  that  the 
Specifications  be  received  as  information  for  publication 
in  the  proceedings  was  carried. 

The  specifications  which  the  committee  submitted  for 
movable  railway  bridges  as  referred  to  in  Appendix  B 
of  the  report  was  then  submitted  by  Mr.  Selby  and  after 
pointing  out  a  number  of  typographical  errors,  he  n 
the  adoption  of  these  specifications  for  printing  in  the 
Manual.  This  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee 
was  dismissed  with  the'  thanks  of  the  association. 


Report  on  Signals  and  Interlocking 


the  .  Imerican  Rail 

iation  is  now  studying  the 
subject  of  automatic  train  control.  The 
substitution  of  incandescent  lamps  in 
headlights  results  in  the  elimination  of 
many  difficulties  in  signal  visibility  due 
to  the  glare  of  arc  lights.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  the  installation  of 
an  arrangement  of  shields  to  prevent 
the  light   on   approaching   trains 

;h  colored  glass  on 
dwarf  tignals  and  giving  a  wrong  in- 
dication   Wrung  indications  due  i 

(ion    of   light   can    he    eliminated 
by  ti  nvc.v  roundels  or  the 

tmeni  of  the  signal:  the  commit- 
the  adoption  of  the 

>k  anil  rei;. 


W    ,|    K.  I. 
Chairman 


W.  J.  Eck  is  finishing  his  second 
year  as  chairman,  after  having  s, 
for  four  years  as  vice-chairman,  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
since  igii.  Mr.  Eck  has  been  signal 
and  electrical  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Railway  System  since  ioo~. 
fie  has  taken  an  actizc  interest  in  the 
development  of  signal  and  electrical 
standards  and  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote their  use,  being  one  of  the  pic 
neers  in  the  introduction  of  alternating 
current  signals  in  this  country.  He 
also  been  actizc  in  the  7ct>rk  of 
the  Railway  Signal  Association, 

'■  ngineering 
Division  of  the  Imerican  Railway 
.  tssociotion. 


Rignals,  light  ■  quisites 

.■•    '  " 
.■  at  .i  it.  m  interlocked  switch 
will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  n  Rail- 

I     'ion.       '["he 

being  handled  by  the   Joint 
■•■■'  ntrol 

The  Effect  of  Electric  Locomotive  Headlight!  on 
nali 

been 

light 


and  the  use  of  incandescent  lamps  in  the  headlights,  with 
nsequenl  reduction  in  candlepower  as  well  as  the 
difference  in  characteristics  ^i  the  two  lights.    The  diffi- 
Culties  remaining  ate  three: 

I  i  i     "Hie  inability  ••>  .,,i  engineman  on  one  train  to  r. 
■n  account  of  the  headlight  on  a  tram  in  the  o] 
him. 

lit  on   a   tr.iin   in  th(  ihOW- 

jnal   other  than  the 
il    the  lamp  and   10  giving  ,\  \\  ronic   indication. 
The   light    fl 

H  rong  indication. 
The  first  of  these  difficulties  has  been  obviated  where 
by  having  the  enginemen  dim  the  headlights 
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when  approaching  trains  running  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  second  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  arranging  a 
shield  on  dwarf  signals  behind  the  colored  glass  of  spec- 
tacle- which  are  not  in  front  of  the  lamp. 

The  third  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by  either:  (a) 
Adjustment  of  signal,    (b)     Use  of  convex  roundels. 

The  use  of  such  roundels  will  obviate  the  trouble 
should  signal  not  be  in  proper  adjustment. 

The  committee  recommended : 

|  1  i  That  shields  be  installed  on  dwarf  signals  behind 
the  colored  roundels  not  in  front  of  the  lamp. 

That  convex  roundels  be  used  on  all  new  work 
and  renewals. 

Committee:  W.  J.  Eck  (Sou),  chairman:  W.  M.  Vandersluis 
(I.  C),  vice-chairman:  Azel  Ames  (Cons.  Engr.),  H.  S.  Balliet 
.X.  Y.  C),  A.  M.  Burt  (X.  P.).  C.  E.  Denney  (N.  Y.  C.  & 
St.  L.).  F.  L.  Dodgson  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.),  W.  H  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C), 
G.  E.  Ellis  (Aut.  Train  Con.  Com.),  J.  G.  M.  Leisenring  (I. 
T.  S.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  ].  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  F.  P. 
Patenall  (B.  &  O.),  J.  A.  Peabody  (C  &  X.  YV>,  A.  H.  Rudd 
iPenna.).  A.  G.  Shaver  (Cons.  Engr.),  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.i.  K.  E.  Worthing  (S.  P.). 

Discussion 

W.  J.  Eck  (Chairman)  :  The  material  which  the  com- 


mittei  is  reporting  is  for  the  purpose  of  information 
only. 

(  .  E.  Lindsay  (  X.  Y.  C. )  :  What  are  the  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  of  railway  lamp-? 

Chairman  Eck :  At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Standardization,  where  the  subject  of  railway  lamps  was 
discussed,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Signals  and 
Interlocking  presented  the  series  of  lamps  which  had 
heretofore  been  adopted  by  the  Signal  Association.  Since 
that  meeting,  however,  the  Signal  Section  has  presented 
a  revised  drawing  of  one  of  the  lamps  and  it  was  voted 
on  yesterday.  On  account  of  the  proposed  revision  of 
one  of  the  lamps  in  the  series,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  think  the  series  was  in  shape  to  present 
to  you  today. 

G.  A.  Mountain  (Can.  Ry.  Co.)  :  Has  the  committee 
considered  the  question  of  eliminating  guard  rails  at 
interlocking  crossings  ? 

Chairman  Eck :  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  many  years,  and  do  not  not  recall  the  subject 
being  discussed  by   the   committee. 

(The  motion  to  accept  the  report  as  information  was 
moved  and  carried.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Standardization 


The  committee  reports  progress  in 
its  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
standards  already  approved  by  the 
association  as  well  as  in  harmonizing 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  oilier 
specifications.  Sponsorship  for  the 
unification  of  specifications  for  cross- 
ties  and  switch-ties  offered  by  the 
American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  to  the  Association  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  specifications  approved 
by  the  Association  will  be  offered  as 
a  basis  for  unified  specifications.  The 
belief  is  expressed  that  the  present 
specifications  for  creosote  oil  tend  to 
exclude  what  seems  to  be  genuine  coal 
tar  creosote  oils  and  that  some  change 
should  be  made  to   cover  that  point. 


E.  A.  Frink  has  been  chairman  of 
this  special  committee  since  its  or- 
ganization three  years  ago,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee  consisting 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees with  two  additional  repre- 
sentatives from  Canada.  Mr.  Frink 
has  been  principal  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  since  April, 
1914,  prior  to  which  time  he  was 
bridge  engineer  for  eight  years.  He 
has  long  been  an  advocate  of  the  more 
extensive  use  by  the  railways  of  the 
standards  adopted  by  the  association, 
and  after  the  committee  was  organ- 
ized to  promote  this  end  he  was  the 
logical  selection  for  chairman.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  A.E.S.  Committee. 


The  association  has  approved  as  recommended  prac- 
tice, specifications  and  designs  of  the  Ballast  com- 
mittee covering  tamping  bars,  tamping  picks  and 
ballast  forks  of  the  Proceedings  for  1921.  These  specifi- 
cations and  designs  are  being  handled  by  this  committee 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  their  adoption  by  the  roads 
and  producers. 

Ties. — The  association  was  represented  by  the  Tie  com- 
mittee in  a  conference  called  by  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee  on  the  unification  of  Specifica- 
tions for  Cross-Ties  and  Switch  Ties  and  the  association 
was  nominated  as  a  sponsor  for  the  project.  The  spon- 
sorship has  been  accepted  and  Committee  III  expects  to 
present  the  specifications  approved  by  our  association  as 
a  basis  for  unified  specifications. 

Rail. — During  the  year,  the  Rail  committee  endeavored 
to  harmonize  differences  with  the  rail  manufacturers  on 
the  standard  specification  for  open-hearth  steel  rail,  but 
so  far  without  success.  However,  it  is  expected  that 
some  progress  may  be  made,  which  will  be  reported  to 
the  convention. 

Track. — The  committee  is  glad  to  report  that  the  manu- 
facture of  frogs  and  switches,  previously  adopted  by  the 


association,  is  increasing  rapidly  and  that  the  use  of  the 
association's  accepted  designs  for  cut  and  screw  spikes 
is  being  promoted  as  much  as  possible. 

Masonry. — The  Committee  on  Masonry  recommends 
that  the  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Portland  Cement, 
adopted  as  recommended  practice  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  at  the  convention  in  1917, 
be  accepted  for  standardization,  except  that  paragraph 
36  be  omitted,  as  noted  in  the  report  of  that  committee. 

Signals  and  Interlocking. — The  committee  recommends 
that  the  following  drawings  showing  oil  burning  railway 
lamps  and  detail  parts,  RSA  1100-1101,  and  ARA  Signal 
Section  Drawings  1430,  1440-1441-1442-1443-1445-1459- 
1460-1461-1470-1480-1496-1497-1498-1499,  be  submitted 
to  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  for 
standardization. 

Water  Service. — The  committee  recommends  the  stand- 
ardizing of  the  American  Water  Wrorks  Association's 
standards  for  cast  iron  pipe,  hydrants,  and  valves. 

}J'ood  Preservation. — It  would  appear  the  present 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  specifications 
for  creosote  oils  tend  to  exclude  what  seem  to  be  genuine 
coal  tar  creosote  oils,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
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have  t"  We  .1  change  in  te  oil  specification  be 

fore  the  next  annual  me. 

Electricity. —  If  approved  by  the  convention,  the  specifi- 
cations for  friction  and  rubber  tape  will  be  presented  to 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  for 
standardization. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  following  sub- 
jects be  submitted  to  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
I  ommittee  by  a  representative  of  the  American  Rail- 
wax-   Association   before  that   committee  as  a  basis   for 
standardization : 

1.  American  Water  Works  Association  standards  fur 
cast  iron  pipe,  hydrants  and  valves. 

2.  Tamping  bars,  tamping  picks  and  ballast  forks. 

3.  Specifications  as  prepared  by  the  Tie  Committee  of 
the  A.  R.  E.  A. 

4.  Railway  Lamps. 

5.  Commercial  Adhesive  Tape  and  Rubber  Insulating 
Tape. 

Committee:      K.    A.    Frink    (S.    A.    LA,   chairman:    J.    R.    W. 

Ambrose    (Toronto   Term.),   vice-chairman;    W.   C.   Barrett    (L. 

V.),  I-    I-  C.  Bond   il.  C),  W.  A.  Clark   (D.  &  I.  K.i.  A.   I\ 

i.\l     P  «.   W.   T.   Dorrance    1  X.   V.   X.    It.   &   II. 1.   W.   J. 

Eck    (Sou.),    1     M.   R.    Fairbaini    (C.    P.    K.i,   W.    D.    Faucette 

S     \     1.  1.    \    S.   I  I,   W.   11.   II. M    1  I  1.    M     &    X   1. 

Mar-    Tnlms.in    (I.  (      ,  I       I      [ohnston    I  K     I      S  >.    Edwin    B. 

Katte  (N.  V.  C),  A.   Montzheimer   (F.  J.  &  K.i.  F.  F.  Morrow 

W    I  1.  '.    I.  Raj    (D.  L.  &  W.),  L.  S.  1  C.  C.  C.  « 

Si.  I..  1.  o.  F.  Selbj   i'     I     <     &  St.  L  I,  F.  1    Stimson  (Penna.), 

H.  M.  St. nit  (X.  P.  i.C.  M.Taylor  (C   ..f  X.  I .  >.  VV    I'   Wiltsee 

■  X.  X  \V>.  J.  J.  Yates  (C.  of  X.  .1... 

Discussion 

1  The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  by  Chair- 
man Frink  who  read  a  reporl  outlining  the  purposes  ami 
functions  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee and  reporting  the  progress  in  standardization  in 
this  country  and  aim  .ad.  1 

Mr.   Frink  :     I   think  that   more  assistance  will   be  ob 
tained  from  the  American   Engineering  Standards  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  standardization  than  in  any  other 
way  that  we  might  select.     I  therefore  urge  all.  if  possi 
ble,  to  vote  favorably  on  the  committee's  recommem 
t..  refer  these  five  matters  to  the  American   Engineering 
Standards  Committee   for  their  action. 
/  move  the  approval  of  the  Recommendations  1 
II.  R.  Safford  (C.  B.  &  Q.) :    I  am  thoroughly  i 
cord  with  the  recommendation  and  the  comment   I  make 
rely   upon   a   technicality,   as   to   whether    we    should 
take  the  action  contemplated,  especially  with  reference  t" 
item  No.  4.  which  says:     "Railway  lamps  as  developed 
by   the  Committee  on    Signals   and    Interlocking,   t"   be 
:cd  by  that  committee  at  tin-  nexl  convention."  The 
point    I   want   to  raise  is.  can   we  at   this  time  take  action 
this  matter  before  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  until  it  has  been  acted  upon  b 
from  which  it  originati 
irman  Frink:    «  lur  lending  anything  i"  thi 

■  clards  <  'ommittee  does  no1  signif) 

that   the    Association  has  approved   il   at   all.      Ii   simph 

that    the  thinks    that    that    particular 

standardized,  and  that  we  are  willing  to 

indardization,  but  that  we  will  not 

1  me. 

I   .mi  a  member  of  the 

Standards  <  ommittee  in  ac 

■  indardization  considers  that 

■    •       1 

up.      I   think  \"i 

that 
■  ii  hi 
..t   help  but 


with  the  last  speaker.  It  seems  t"  me  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  back  these  five  things  that  we  are  t"  present 
to  the   Standardization  committee. 

Chairman  Frink :  It  i~  almosl  inconceivable  that  any- 
thing that  we  may  set  up.  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is 
done,  will  suit  all  the  different  interests  who  arc  on  the 
sectional  committees  of  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee.  If  a  subject  has  been  approved  by  this 
convention,  the  Standard-  committee  will  be  placed  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  asked  to  agree  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  something  which  the  convention  has  approved. 

W.  M.  lamp  (Railwaj  Review^:  If  something  which 
has  been  approved  h_\  this  convention  and  is  in  our  Man- 
ual is  presented  to  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
('ommittee  will  it  come  back  to  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  to  be 
modified  ? 

Chairman  Frink:  It  will  come  back  to  us,  but  not  to 
be  modified  except  as  regards  ourselves.  We  are  .>ur 
own  court  of  last  resort  in  regard  to  our  own  practice. 
We  will  adopt  it  or  not,  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  Morse:  In  looking  over  these  resolutions,  I  under- 
stand No.  4  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Signals  and  [nterlocking,  and  that  it  i-  to  be  presented 
tu  this  convention.  No.  5  is  part  of  the  Committte  on 
Electricity,  and  it  is  to  be  presented  t"  this  convention. 
It  seems  to  me  we  could  pass  these  resolutions  as  Mr. 
Frink  wants  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  convention 
approved  them  when  they  are  reported  from  the  various 
committees  they  are  presented  by,  they  are  all  right;  if 
11.  >t.  they  are  not. 

Chairman  brink:  The  committee  will  accept  that  sug- 
gestion,  I  am  sure. 

1  The  motion  was  carried.  1 

Chairman  brink:  Referring  to  the  method  of  handling 
projects  with  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  / 
want  to  offer  this  motion: 

Resolved,  That  whenever  a  project  prepared  for  or 
approved  by  the  proper  standing  committee  is  reported 
to  the  Hoard  of  Direction  of  the  Association  by  our  Com- 
mittee of  Standardisation,  with  a  recommendation  for 
presentation  to  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee,  said  Hoard  of  Direction  he  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to.  in  its  discretion,  present  such,  project  to 
said  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  with  a 
re, /nest  for  action,  this  association  to  he  a  sponsor  for 
such  project. 

That    covers    the    point    made   by    Mr.    Safford    a    little 
while  ago,  but   instead  of  making  your  standardization 
committee   the  direct   intermediary  with   the   Engineering 
Standards   Committee,   it    makes   the    Board   of   I)i: 
the  intermediary. 

II.  Churchill  '(  X.  &  W.)  :  This  motion  b  all  right  with 
one  proviso,  i.  e.,  that  this  committee  stand  between  this 
association  and  the  A.  R.    \. 

Chairman  Frink:  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Direction 
would  take  the  action,  and  inasmuch  ,>  our  secretary  is 
abo  secretary  of  the  Engineering  division  of  the  A  R, 
A.,  it  was  sufficient!)  safeguarded. 

F.  J.  Stimson  (Penna.):  It  should  be  made  plain  to 
the  \  R,  \  .  and  /  move  that  the  resolution  he  amended 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  that  one  year  after  the  adop 

1  the  A.R.I      l    recommended  practice,  that  the 

Board   -'/    Direction,    .     .     .     We    do   nut    want    to 
!   at   this  time  as  authorizing  the   Standardi 
committee  I.,  make   recommendations  to  the   Board  of 
Direction,  and  have  the  Board  of  Direction  take  action 
with  the   American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  be- 
fore the  matter  has  come  before  th<  convention. 

1  \li<tion  as  amende,! 

(The   Committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of   the 
ition  1 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ties 


Satisfactory   reports   on    cross   ties 

and  preservative  treatments  arc  diffi- 
cult- In  secure  because  of  lack  of 
proper  data,  and  much  trouble  has 
arisen  because  of  the  effort  to  secure 
absolute  rather  than  relative  values 
for  tie  life.  To  remedy  this  a  stand- 
ard tie  should  be  adopted  and  com- 
parative tests  made  with  other  ties, 
according  to  a  prescribed  method.  Tie 
plates  should  have  a  shoulder  to  main- 
tain gage  and  to  transmit  the  thrust 
properly  to  the  tie  through  the  plate. 
No  movement  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  tie  plate  and  the  lie  while 
a  freeway  of  ,V.  in.  to  i\.,  in.  should  be 
maintained  between  the  spike  head  and 
the  rail  base. 


W.  A.  Clark 
Chairman 


11'.  .  .'  Clark  is  completing  his  first 
year  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
prior  to  which  he  served  as  vice-chair- 
man for  two  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  nine 
years.  Like  his  predecessor,  F.  R. 
Layng,  he  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  railway  properties  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corpora/ion,  being  chief 
engineer  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Ramie. 
He  has  long  been  an  active  student  of 
the  tie  question  and  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  zvork  of  the  committee  in 
its  investigation  of  the  relative  econ- 
omics of  ties  of  various  materials  as 
well  as  of  its  inspections  and  reports 
on  the  various  installations  of  substi- 
tute ties  for  steam  railroads. 


Is  Appendix  A  the  committee  submitted  the  results  of 
its  study  on  the  economics  of  the  use  of  the  various 
classes  of  cross-ties  and  various  kinds  of  preservative 
treatment  and  also  the  classification  of  ties  for  various 
kinds  of  service. 

The  committee  also  presented  its  usual  report  on 
substitute  ties.  A  report  on  the  effect  of  the  design  of 
tie  plates  and  track  spikes  on  the  durability  of  cross- 
ties  and  the  results  of  improperly  protecting  ties  from 
mechanical  wear  was  given  in  Appendix  C. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  action  on 
its  report: 

1.  That  the  report  covered  in  Appendix  A  be  received 
as  information  and  the  recommendations  pertaining  to 
standard  test  ties  be  approved. 

2.  That  the  report  on  substitute  ties  be  received  as 
information. 

3.  That  the  report  on  Care  of  Ties  after  Distribu- 
tion be  continued. 

4.  That  the  report  covered  in  Appendix  C  be  received 
as  information  and  the  subject  discontinued. 

Committee:  \Y.  A.  Clark  (D.  &  I.  R),  chairman:  W.  J.  Bur- 
tun  I  M.  P.),  vice-chairman;  W.  C.  Baisinger  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
M.  S.  Blaiklock  (G.  T.),  F.  Boardman  (N.  Y.  C).  S.  B.  Clemenl 
(T.  &  N.  O.),  E.  L.  Crugar  (I.  C),  John  Foley  (Penna.),  O.  H. 
Frick  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  G.  F.  Hand  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. ),  F.  R. 
Layng  (B.  &  L.  E.),  R.  M.  Leeds  (L.  &  N.),'A.  F.  Maischaider 
(C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  A.  J.  Neafie  (D.  L.  &  W.),  G.  P.  Palmer 
I  B.  &  O.  C.  T.),  L.  J.  Riegler  (Penna.),  E.  W.  Boots  (P.  &  L. 
E  ).  H.  A.  Cassil  (P.  M.),  F.  W.  Cherrington  (Jennison-Wrighl 
Co.),  J.  F.  Deimling  (M.  C),  H.  C.  Hayes  (I.  C),  I.ourv 
Smith   (N.  P.),  H.  A.  Anderson   (  S.  P.). 

Appendix    A — Economics    of    the    Use    of    Various 

Classes   of   Cross-Ties    and    Various    Kinds    of 

Preservative    Treatment    and    Also    the 

Classification    of   Ties   for    Various 

Kinds  of  Service 

Satisfactory  report  on  these  subjects  would  require  tie 
life  data  which  is  non-existent,  and  not  only  is  this  true, 
but  the  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
requirements,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  data  from  tests 
now  under  way  will  hardly  be  satisfactory  for  use  in 
solving  these  problems.  As  the  need  for  proper  data 
will  increase  rather  than  decrease,  with  the  diminish- 
ing timber  supply,  the  committee  desires  to  point  out 
wherein  tie-life  data  is  unsatisfactory  and  wherein  tests 
may    be    made    to    produce    more    usable    results.     The 


committee  realizes  the  difficulty  of  comparing  installa- 
tions under  different  conditions  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  an  effort  to  obtain 
absolute  rather  than  relative  values  for  tie  life. 

If,  in  every  test  installation,  there  could  be  included  a 
standard  tie,  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  comparison,  the  result, 
as  measured  by  the  standard  tie,  could  be  applied  any- 
where, where  knowledge  of  the  performance  of  the 
standard  tie  is  available.  The  committee,  therefore, 
recommended  that  in  order  to  provide  suitable  data  in 
the  future  the  following  practice  with  regard  to  test 
installations  be   followed : 

(a)  Install  at  the  same  point,  in  the  same  track,  under  the 
same  traffic  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  rail,  ballast,  drain- 


Fig.    1. 
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Annual   Renewal  Costs,  6  Per  Cent  Compound 
Interest 

tp   to   not   less   than    100, 


age,    <unliglit,   etc.,   an   equal   numbe 
"Standard  Test"   ties. 

(b)  Continue  the  test  record  until  all  standard  test  ties  have 
been  removed  as  well  as  all  other  ties  of  the  test. 

(c)  Standard  test  tie  to  be  A.  R.  E.  A.  1921  specification, 
grade  3  (6  in.  by  8  in.),  class  U,  white  oak,  8  ft.  long,  untreated. 

(d)  Record  should  include  information  called  for  on  Form 
No.  1,  Report  of  Experimental  Test  Tie  Sections,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Tie  Committee,  see  page  339  of  volume  22,  A.  R. 
F.  A.  Proceedings. 

In  using  this  form  the  following  data  should  be  given : 

1.  Gross  tons  per  year  passing  over  the  test,  freight  plus 
passenger. 
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ge  animal  rainfall. 
3.     Mean  temperature  of  locality  for  January. 
highest  and  lowest  extremes. 
Ballast— kind  and  depth. 

The  tie  selected  as  standard  test  can  be  secured,  at 
least  in  the  small  numbers  needed  for  test  installations, 
without  an  undue  amount  of  transportation  to  most  of 
the  country.  The  tirade  3  i-  selected  instead  of  Grade 
5  because  it  has  shorter  life. 

Mic  hanical  Strength 

\  tie  performs  three  principal  function-:  (a)  Acts  as 
a  beam  to  distribute  the  load,  (b)  Acts  as  a  block  to 
transmit  the  load  from  rail  to  ballast,  and  (c)  Holds  the 
rails  in  place. 

It  is,  therefore,  required  to  possess  beam  strength. 
crushing  strength  and  ability  to  hold  fastenings.  As 
between  the  three,  the  beam  strength  is  fundamental. 
because,  if  deficient  in  any  given  tie,  then'  is  no  remedy, 
whereas  a  deficiency  in  crushing  strength  or  ability  to 
stand  compression  across  the  grain  can  be  remedied  by 
suitable  tie  plates  and  the  ability  to  hold  fastenings  modi- 
fied by  the  design  of  the  fastenings. 

f-        Effect  of  Size  and  Tie  Plaits 

The  replies  to  the  committee's  questionnaire  indicated 

era!  belief  that  ties  7  inches  by  9  inches  would  out- 

la-t    ones  6  inches  by  8   inches   when   subjected  to  the 


*0 50    WO     ISO     Z.00    2.50    3.00    3.50    4.00    450    5.00 
First  Cost  of  Tie  in  Track 

Fig.    2.      Annual     Renewal    Costs, 
Interest 


7    Per    Cent    Compound 


i  onditions.     The  replies  would,  perhap 
2?  per  cent.    The  data  given  in  the  questionnaire  rela- 
■  ties  failing  by  decay  shows  an  average  of  30  per 

■     life    for    the    7    inch    ties,    plated.    o\er    the 

<>  huh  ties  and  J< >  per  cenl  for  the  7  inch  ties,  unplated, 

the  6  inch   ties.     These  check   the  opinions   fairly 

also  found  thai  the  value  of  the  tie  plate  in 

is  12  per  I  ent,  and   in   tin-  I  aSC  of 

21   per  cent.      Ml  of  tl 
imi-i  I"   i  onsidered  only  appi 
lata. 

prepared  from  the  formula 

iiih;  annual 

I      il 

1 


Information  as  to  how  the  "average"  life  reported  is 
obtaii 

I  c  i  Information  as  to  whether  the  relative  resistance  to 
decay  of  various  woods   is  independent  of  climate. 

1 .1 1  Information  as  to  whether  the  best  decay  resisting  tie 
untreated  is  also  the  best  decay  resisting  tie  when  treated,  whether 
treatment  results  in  the  addition  of  a  uniform  number  of  years' 
life  to  all  kinds  of  timber,  or  more  to  some  kinds  than  others,  or 
whether  it   r<  ing   all   kinds  of   ties  the  same  average 

life  tinder  the   same  condil 

mi  How  mechanical  strength  is  related  to  resistance  to  me- 
chanical  wear. 

if)  How  mechanical  strength  varies  with  time  in  track,  i.  e.. 
from  the  condition  new  to  the  condition  when  decay  necessitates 
removal. 

RECOM  M  E  N  DAT  I  ON  S 

I  1  i  The  inclusion  of  the  standard  test  tie  in  all  test 
installations,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  as  more 
particularly  outlined  above. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  white  oak  ties,  grade  3  (6  in.  by 
8  in.),  class  U,  untreated,  8  ft.  long,  as  standard  for 
test  purposes. 

(3)  Laboratory  test  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
tie  timber,  which  has  been  subjected  to  contact  with  the 
soil  for  varying  periods  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
to  which  ties  are  subjected  in  track.  Such  tests  should 
develop  the  relationship  between  strength  and  time  ex- 
posed to  the  tie  destroying  agencies  other  than  traffic. 

Appendix  C — Effect  of  the  Design  of  Tie  Plates  and 
Track  Spikes  on  the  Durability  of  Cross-Ties 

The  following  features  should  be  provided  for  to 
ensure  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the  tie : 

a.  Adequate  strength  and  area  to  prevent  buckling  and  ex- 
cessive settlement  in  the  tie.  The  required  bearing  area  and 
thickness  will  lie  governed  by  the  kind  of  wood  and  character 
and  amount  of  traffic.  The  distances  the  plate  extends  beyond 
either    side   of    the   rail    base    should   be   so   proportioned   as   to 

ilement   oi    the    plate   into    the   tie   and   con- 
sequent rolling  of  the  rail.     Allowance   should  he  made   for  the 
late  which  will  normally  take  place,  par- 
ticularly near  salt  water  or  where  there  are  brine  drippings. 

b.  It  is  important  that  the  tie  plate  have  a  shoulder  to  main- 
tain gage,  so  that  the  thrust  from  the  rail  is  transmitted  to  the 
tii-  through  tin    bearing   area  of  the  tie  plate  and  the  spik. 

unit,  instead  of  being  directly   resisted  by  any   spike 

C     There    should   he   no   movement    between    the    t'e   plate   and 

the  tie.     The  effect  of  any  looseness  is  to  make  a  "track  which 

tattles."  causing  damage  to  the  plate  bearing  area  of  the  tie  and 

ment  of  the  spike  holes.     This  close  connection   between 

it   plati  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  separate 

fastenings  which  t\"  not  touch  the  rail  and   whose  only   function 

is   holding    down   the  plate.     The  ordinary   means   is   to   provide 

u   the  bottom  of  the  tie  plate  :   these  should  be   deep 

enough    to   provide   the   required   bond   and   to   do   their   part    in 

.  but  so  shaped  and  of  a  depth   to  do 

and   it   is  believed   that  the 

depth    of    such    projections    should 

shaped  as  no)   to  cut   the  fiber  of  the  wood.     When  screw   spikes 
utder  should  be  provided  on  which  thi 

spike  bears  when  driven  home.  between  the 

this  aids  in  making 

■  i  en    tie    plate    and    tie       The    I  I  en    the 

underside  of  the  spike  head  and  the  t  i  I  mipor- 

nd  should  be  from   ,■»  to  ,\  inch.,  depending  on  character 

Spiki     Effect  oi   D 

Safe  and  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  either 

different    forms  of  cul   spikes,  and  the 

f    which    is 

all   things  considered:   there  is  n 

it   this  time  that  the  screw  spike  in  itself  [in. longs 

thi'    lift     of   the    tie       The   thread    on    the    spike    tie 

>e  in  dimension  and  pitch  i  made  to  fii 

mended  bv  tin-  association  standard),  and  so  made 

in  conjunction   with  a  leader  that   the  spike  can  be  I 

i    m    the    hole    in    the    tie    bv    a    light    tap    from    a 
hamm<  provided  for  in  the  a 
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tiun  Standard,  and  failure  to  observe  them  results  in 
destruction  of  the  screw  threads  in  the  wood  either  in 
the  initial  application  of  the  spike  or  in  replacing  spikes 
when  renewing  rail.  The  necessary  freeway  between 
the  screw  spike  head  and  the  base  of  the  rail  should  be 
secured  through  the  design  of  the  tie  plate. 

Method  of  Application 

The  surface  of  the  tie  should  have  an  accurate  bear- 
ing surface  to  receive  the  tie  plate;  this  is  best  accom- 
plished  by  machine  adzing.  There  is  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  prolonging  the  life  of  the  tie  by  boring  holes 
t •  T  receive  the  spikes;  this  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
the  application  of  screw  spikes.  If  cut  spikes  are  used 
the  expense  of  boring  untreated  ties  is  not  warranted, 
but  all  treated  ties  should  be  bored  for  spikes  if  the 
maximum  life  of  the  timber  is  to  be  secured.  Such  holes 
should  preferably  be  bored  entirely  through  the  tie  to 
ensure  adequate  depth  when  the  tie  plate  has  settled  into 
the  tie. 

When  treated  ties  are  used  all  adzing  and  boring 
should  be  done  before  treatment.  In  case  it  becomes 
necessary  to  bore  any  holes  in  treated  ties  in  the  field, 
as  in  the  case  of  switch  ties,  or  to  use  tie  plugs,  the 
holes  should  receive  an  application  of  preservative  be- 
fore the  spike  or  plug  is  applied.  All  tie  plugs  used  in 
treated  ties  should  be  treated. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  danger  of  over-spiking.  When 
the  number  of  spikes  is  sufficient  to  hold  the  rail  and 
gage  properly,  any  additional  spiking  unnecessarily  in- 
jures the  tie  at  the  most  critical  point.  Additional  spikes 
may  be  driven  when  actually  required. 

Discussion 

V.  K.  Hendricks :  The  committee  could  get  more  reli- 
able information  by  a  study  of  the  actual  renewals  on  the 
different  railroads,  by  going  into  more  detail  than  has 
heretofore  been  done. 

W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  X.)  :  The  committee  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  white  oak  tie  will  last  6  yr.  and  a  cypress 
tie  will  last  5.4  yr.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  certain 
parts  of  our  country.  In  our  part  of  the  country  a  white 
oak  tie,  produced  in  that  territory,  will  not  last  more 
than    six   years,   and    I    have   actually   seen   cypress   ties 


that  have  been  in  use  for  over  30  years.  It  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  get  correct  information  about 
ties. 

\Y.  J.  Burton  (Vice  Chairman)  :  Last  year  we  tried  to 
get  information  about  cypress  ties,  but  the  L.  &  X.  did 
not  reply  to  it.  We  realize  that  this  whole  subject  is  one 
which  with  our  present  knowledge  cannot  be  determined 
with  mathematical  accuracy. 

F.  J.  Stimson  (Penna.)  :  The  committee  adopted  the 
6-in.  tie,  because  it  had  a  shorter  life  than  the  7-in.  I 
was  looking  at  table  one,  which  I  understand  shows  the 
same  life  for  the  6-in.  white  oak  as  for  the  7-in.  white 
oak. 

Vice  Chairman  Burton :  That  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  ties  in  general  are  used  on  roads  of 
heavier  traffic,  and  they  are  worn  out. 

W.  R.  Armstrong  (O.  S.  L.)  :  What  application  will 
this  have  to  western  roads  that  do  not  have  any  oak  ties 
and  do  not  use  6-inch  ties  ? 

The  President:  The  idea  is  that  the  standard  tie  be 
used  for  testing,  and  not  adopted  as  a  standard  tie  for 
the  roads. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.)  :  The  ratio  of  the  dur- 
ability of  the  redwood  ties,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
statement  of  these  tables,  as  compared  with  the  white 
oak  appears  to  be  surprisingly  low  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  the  redwood  that  used  to  be  secured,  but  is  not 
too  low  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  redwood  ties  that  are 
secured  in  these  days. 

F.  J.  Angier  (B.  &  O.)  :  If  you  are  basing  the  differ- 
ent ties  on  6-in.  by  8-in.  white  oak  ties,  giving  a  certain 
length  of  life,  what  kind  of  oak  tie  do  you  refer  to — 
northern,  southern,  chestnut  oak,  i.  e.,  what  species  of 
oak  is  it? 

Vice  Chairman  Burton :  That  question  is  answered  by 
the  specification  for  white  oak  ties  in  last  year's  report. 
The  proportion  of  sap  and  heart  average  is  specified. 

J.  R.  Leighty  (Pres.  Conference  Committee)  :  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  plan  the  committee  has  out- 
lined will  establish  what  seems  to  me  a  very  valuable  fac- 
tor for  guiding  the  service-life  of  timber  from  the  same 
species  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association.) 


Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Stresses  in  Track 


The  principal  work  of  1921  has  been  the  reduction 
and  correlation  of  the  data  of  the  field  tests  made 
in  1920.  It  will  be  recalled  that  'tests  were  con- 
ducted on  the  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  Illinois, 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico 
and  Iowa.  These  tests  were  made  on  tangent  and  curved 
track,  several  different  curvatures  being  used.  A  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  tests  was  to  find  the  effect  of 
curvature  of  track  upon  the  stresses  in  the  rail  (includ- 
ing lateral  bending  stresses)  caused  by  locomotives  of 
different  types  run  at  different  speeds,  as  compared  with 
the  stresses  developed  in  straight  track.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  reduction  of  the  large  amount  of  data 
accumulated  in  the  tests  has  been  much  greater  than 
was  anticipated.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  steadily, 
however,  and  good  progress  has  been  made.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  present  another  report 
during  this  year.  The  results  found  indicate  that  infor- 
mation of  value  on  stresses  developed  in  .curved  track 
may  be  expected.  Laboratory  and  field  tests  have  also 
been  conducted  on  rail  joints  and  interesting  results  have 
been  developed. 

A.  N.  Talbot  (L'niv.  of  111.),  Chairman. 


Discussion 

Prof.  A.  X.  Talbot  (Chairman)  :  This  is  only  a  progress 
report.  The  committee  has  some  further  work  in  charge, 
the  results  of  which  we  hope  to  present  in  our  next 
report. 

C.  H.  Mottier  (I.  C.)  :  Has  the  committee  given  any 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  earth  pressure  or  is  that 
a  field  for  further  work. 

Chairman  Talbot :  The  work  on  that  has  not  gone 
very  far.  Tests  in  the  laboratory  were  conducted  which 
are  applicable  to  the  transmission  of  pressures  through 
any  granular  material,  and  during  the  year  some  further 
effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  whether  there  would 
be  results  of  value  following  these  tests  in  the  labora- 
tory on  the  way  in  which  the  pressures  are  transmitted 
in  any  granular  material.  So  far  as  an  attempt  to  do 
this  in  an  embankment  is  concerned,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  not  result  in  anything  of  value  unless  it  was 
done  on  such  a  greatly  increased  scale  and  under  so 
many  different  conditions  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
would  be  entirely  prohibitive. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association.) 
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Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Labor 


Considerable  study  was  given  to 
such  data  as  could  be  acquired  in  or- 
der that  conclusions  might  be  drawn 

that  would  be  of  value  in  solving  in- 
dividual as  well  as  general  labor  prob- 
lems. The  plans,  submitted  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Manual,  cover  methods  for 
obtaining  railway  labor  and  methods 
for  training  and  educating  employees 
in  engineering  and  maintenance  -work, 
with  definite  conclusions.  In  studying 
the  performance  of  maintenance  of 
way  work  it  was  found  thai  there  was 
a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  out- 
put of  nanus  working  under  apparent- 
ly widely  varying  conditions.  Funda- 
mental principles  of  good  management 
ire  based  on  accurate  units  of  measure. 


C.  E.  Johnston 
Chairman 


C.  E.  Johnston  is  finishing  his  sec- 
ond year  as  chairman  and  his  fourth 
as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Johnston  has  been  general  man- 
ager of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  for 
jour  years,  prior  to  which  he  was  chief 
engineer.  He  has  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  maintenance  of  way  labor 
problems  for  many  years  and  lias 
maintained  a  dose  contact  with  his 
forces.  With  his  knowledge  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  operating  as 
well  as  the  engineering  officer,  he  has 
brought  to  the  committee  a  breadth  of 
vision  and  a  realization  of  the  ma 
tndc  of  the  labor  problem,  which  has 
contributed  much  in  a  practical  way  I" 
the  work  of  the  committee. 


Thk  wokk  of  the  committee  during  the  past  year 
has,  to  a  large  extent,  embraced  a  study  of  the  data 
assembled  'luring  1920,  and  the  co-ordination  of  i  ei 
tain  well-defined  principles  and  practices  in  order  to 
formulate  conclusions  thai  may  he  helpful  to  the  railway- 
in  solving  their  individual  as  well  as  general  labor  prob- 
lems. The  committee  recommended  that  the  conclusions 
in  Appendices  A.  B  and  ('  be  approved  and  published  in 
the  Manual. 

Committee:    C.    E.    Johnston    ( K     C.    S.i.   chairman;    C     II. 

Stein  (C.  of  N.  I).  vice-chairman;  \\     I    Backes  (N.  V.,  X.  II 

V  F    Blai  ss  (1    C),  I'..  M.  Chenej    (C    B   S  Q  I    I 

B.  &  C).  1      I      Dali    i  Per.na.  I,    Fohn    Evans    I  M    I    i, 

K    H.  Ford   (C    R.   I.  &   P  >.  L  C    Hartlej    (C    8    I      I  I,  J.  L. 

Haugh  (U.  P.).  T.  T.  Irving  (G.  T.i.  R.  E.  Keougb  it'.  P.  R.), 

ewis  i  M.  C  '.  R.  M.   Pearci    I  P   8   L.  I    I.  W.  H.  Pen 

\!    8    Si    P.),    Iohn   C.   Sesser   (W.  8:  L.   E.),  J.    R 

I   Stimson   I  B.  &  I  »  I,  R.  C    White  I  M.  P 

Appendix   A — Plans   and    Methods   for   Obtaining 

Railway  Labor 
The  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tin-  problem  of  obtaining  railwa)  labor  is  broad 
and  <>ne  deserving  of  careful  consideration  and  organi 
/at  inn. 

2.  In  th<  ciencj  and  economy  mainte 
nance  employee:  should  have  the  necessary  mental  and 
physical  qualifications. 

3.  I  *»  <.'  ~  t   results  may  be  obtained  by  providing  some 

.-in-  organization  to  supervise  the  selection  and 

I      The  living  conditions  of  employees  should  be  sani 
ind  comfortable.    Food  should  be  wholesome  and  of 
enl  quantity,  and  work  so  regulated  as  nol  to  be 
injurious  ti i  health. 

lent  with  economy  and 
hould    be    given    to   permanent    employmen1 
throughout 

nlwav 
ill  times  be  within  the  control  of  regular!) 

Reo 

hed  hj    the  committee  with 
idopted  and 

Appendix  and     Edl 

Work 


(  A  i  Training  and  educating  engineer-  '>r  employees 
in  the  Engineering  Department  in  maintenance  work;  and. 
B)  Training  and  educating  employees  (other  than 
engineers  i  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Department,  look- 
ing i"  greater  economy  and  efficiency  as  well  as  pro- 
mi  itii  in. 

(  Inclusions  on  Subject  A 

1.  Engineers  trained  in  maintenance  work  are  e 
tial  to  an  efficient  organization. 

2.  The  systematic  training  of  young  engineer-  for 
maintenance  work  should  be  carefully  undertaken,  and  it 
in  due  course  they  do  not  display  necessary  qualifications 
to  combine  practical  and  technical  training  with  ability 
to  organize,  direct  and  supervise  work,  they  should  nol 
be  retained  in  this  branch  of  service. 

3.  Training  of  young  engineers  in  maintenance  work 
may  best  be  accomplished  b)  rotation  in  service. 

1.  It  is  essential  to  the  training  of  young  engineers 
that  they  familiarize  themselves  with  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  operating  and  accounting  departments, 

5.  In  the  interest  of  an  efficient  organization  it  is  de 
sirable  to  maintain  a  fixed  minimum  engineering  force 
throughout  the  year. 

6.  It  i-  desirable  that  there  be  practical  co-operation 

een    railwa)    managements   and   schools   and    o 

offering  technical  courses  for  the  better  preparation  of 
young  engineers  entering  railway  service 

.It    -I. i\s    on     SUBJ1  I    I      B 

1         \  thorough  and  systematic  method  of  training  em 
■  nance  work  is  essential  for  efficiency  and 
For  pi i imi itii m  to  .n\\ anced  positii ms. 

[n  promotion,  meril  and  fitness  -hould  govern    I'm 

ployees  having  necessar)   qualifications  -hould  be  given 

pportunit)  and  encouragement  to  obtain 

II  \    training  and   I 

I       ccomplish  besl  results,  method-  should  be  in- 
stalled to  promote  individual  effort  and  interest     P< 

onal  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
,1-n iv    forces  will  go  far  to  bring  this  aboul  in  all 

l      1  mplo)  i  <  -    -hould    be  I    to   -eck    addi- 

tional and  more  thorough  education  from  outside  sources 
eneral    principles    of    railwa)     operation,    such    as 
th rough   correspondence,   night    schools   and   periodicals 

■  ii  i  ailw  ,i\   maintenam  e 
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Appendix  C — Standard  Method  for  Performing  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Work  for  the  Purpose  of  Estab- 
lishing Units  of  Measure  of  Work  Performed 

i  1  i     Standard  Mi  [-hods  and  Schedules 

Standard  schedules,  or  units  of  performance,  should  be 

established  with  .threat  care,  as  it  is  essential  that  they  be 

i  and  that  the  organization  of  the  gang  and  method 

of  doing  the  work  are  the  hest  that  can  be  worked  out. 
The  standard  performance,  or  100  per  cent  efficiency, 

is  the  output  of  a  first-class  gang  working  at  a  speed 
which  can  he  continuously  maintained  without  physical 
harm  to  the  men,  following  an  approved  method  of  doing 
the  work  and  consisting  of  the  most  effective  number  of 
men  for  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done. 

To  arrive  at  the  100  per  cent  standard,  first-class  gangs 
are  to  he  selected  and  detail  time  studies  made  of  the  per- 
formance, the  time  studies  being  divided  into  as  many 
moves  and  as  much  detail  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
various  studies  may  be  compared  in  detail  and  a  standard 
method  worked  out  which  will  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
moves.  If  it  appears  that  an  improvement  can  be  made, 
the  organization  of  the  gang  and  the  method  of  doing  the 
work  should  be  altered  and  new  studies  made.  When  the 
most  satisfactory  organization  and  method  has  been 
found,  a  final  detail  study  is  made  of  the  performance  of 
the  gang,  and  this  is  established  as  100  per  cent  efficiency 
and  issued  as  a  standard  schedule.  In  this  way  schedules 
may  be  established  for  all  of  the  more  important  items  of 
maintenance  work. 

(2)     Instructions  to  Foremen 

Td  form  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  performance 
of  the  various  gangs,  uniformity  in  the  reports  submitted 
by  the  foremen  is  necessary.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  some 
foremen  have  in  making  reports,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
all  forms  used  by  them  as  simple  as  possible. 

A  daily  report  by  the  foreman  of  time  spent  and  the 
work  done  by  each  gang  is  necessary.  Where  there  is  in 
use  a  form  of  daily  time  report,  it  can  readily  be  made 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  distribution  shovra  on 
the  daily  time  report  be  made  with  care,  so  that  each  item 
of  work  can  be  correctly  graded.  To  secure  this  result 
detail  instructions  governing  the  distribution  and  report- 
ing of  the  time  charges  are  required. 

(3  )     Planning  and  Dispatching 

To  outline  the  order  of  the  work  and  to  assign  it  to  the 
gangs  to  follow  in  sequence,  so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
time  consumed  by  the  unnecessary  movement  of  the  gangs 
from  place  to  place,  a  system  of  planning  and  dispatching 
is  needed. 

Early  in  the  year  the  program  of  work  for  the  season 
should  be  decided  upon  and  charted  on  a  planning  sheet, 
the  proposed  work  being  shown  in  yellow.  Thereafter 
as  the  work  progresses,  monthly  planning  sheets  are  pre- 
pared ;  the  completed  work  is  shown  in  green  and  the 
monthly  program  in  reel.  A  few  days  before  the  close  of 
the  month  the  division  engineer  calls  a  meeting  of  the 
supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the  work  for  the 
month.  The  work  to  be  done,  the  location  and  the  rela- 
tive order  in  which  it  is  to  be  undertaken  is  decided  upon 
and  shown  in  red  on  the  chart.  The  quantity  of  work  to 
be  accomplished  is  computed  from  the  standard  schedules 
and  the  force  allotted  for  the  month.  The  direction  in 
which  the  work  is  to  progress,  the  date  on  which  it  is  to 
be  commenced  and  the  calculated  date  of  completion  are 
to  be  shown  on  the  chart. 


The  chart  is  prepared  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  division  engineer  and  the  other  for  the  use 
of  the  supervisor.  Upon  his  return  to  headquarters,  the 
supervisor  transmits  the  program  to  the  foreman  by 
means  of  work  orders,  giving  him  the  program  for  the 
entire  month,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  he  may  see  fit.  For 
this  purpose  a  work  order,  or  dispatch  book,  is  provided. 
The  book  is  bound  in  stiffback,  note-book  form,  and  con- 
tains 100  perforated  leaves. 

The  work  order  is  made  out  in  duplicate,  the  carbon 
copy  being  filed  on  the  dispatch  board,  serving  as  a  ready 
reference  showing  the  work  being  done  by  each  gang  and 
where  working.  The  work  order  states  the  kind,  location, 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  time  to  be  consumed. 
lTpon  completion  of  the  work  the  foreman  dates  and  signs 
the  order  and  returns  same  to  the  supervisor.  The  fore- 
man is  given  a  work  order  for  all  work  to  be  done.  This, 
however,  does  not  relieve  him  of  the  responsibilitv  of 
making  unforeseen  and  emergencv  repairs. 
(4)     Form  and  Reports 

For  the  purpose  of  recording  the  performance  of  the 
gangs  two  forms  are  used — one,  a  Daily  Record  of  Track 
Work  Performance,  the  other,  a  Monthly  Record  of 
Track  Work  Efficiency. 

The  result  of  each  day's  work  as  sent  in  by  each  fore- 
man on  the  Daily  Time  Report  is  posted  on  the  Daily 
Record  Sheet,  and  the  efficiency  per  cent  of  the  day  com- 
puted. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  the  "Monthly  Record  of 
Track  Work  Efficiency"  is  compiled  from  the  totals  of 
the  "Daily  Record.''  The  monthly  record  shows  the  per- 
centage of  efficiency  made  by  every  gang  on  each  class 
of  work,  the  average  of  every  gang  on  all  work,  and  the 
average  for  the  supervisor's  subdivision — in  other  words, 
a  detailed  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  every  gang  as  compared  with  the  standard  per- 
formance. The  "Standard"  divided  by  the  "Actual"  gives 
the  efficiency  per  cent. 

The  supervisors  should  not  be  required  to  handle  the 
details  of  the  operation  of  this  system,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties.  Each 
supervisor  should  be  given  an  assistant,  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  the  studv  of  standard  schedules  and  meth- 
ods, to  the  recording  and  study  of  performances,  to  the 
instruction  of  the  foremen  in  regard  to  standard  practice, 
and  to  checking  in  the  field  the  reports  of  work  done  to 
guard  against  errors. 

(  5  )     Force  Distribution 

Incidental  to  standard  methods  in  maintenance  of  way 
work  is  the  feature  wdtich  will  provide  for  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  available  track  force  to  the  various 
sections.  A  procedure  which  the  committee  suggests  for 
consideration  is  the  reduction  of  all  features  of  track. to 
the  equivalent  of  one  mile  of  first  main  track.  A  table 
of  values,  derived  from  actual  costs  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  for  a  main  line  division  which  was  sub- 
ject of  special  study,  follows: 

One  mile  of  first  main  track  equivalent  to: 

1.15  miles  of  second  main  track; 

1.33  miles  of  third  or  fourth  main  track: 

2.00  miles  of  branch  line  track  ; 

2.00  miles  of  passing  and  thoroughfare  track  : 

3.33  miles  of  yard  tracks  : 
12  main  track  switches; 
20  side  track  switches  ; 
10  railroad  crossings; 
12  city  street  crossings; 
25  to  50  county  road  crossings; 
1  _.   miles  track  pans  : 
4  miles  ditches. 
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For  the  purpose  of  elasticity  in  use  of  the  above  form 

to  meet   the  changing  conditions  of  various  elements  of 

the  track,  it  is  suggested  thai  the  condition  of  the  main 

elements  per  section  be  stated  monthly  and  a  "Condition 

■in"  of  the  whole  section  determined.     This  result 

applied  to  the  equivalent   mileage  of  the  preceding  form 

gives  the  equated  mileage  for  the  section.    The  ratio  of 

the  equated  mileage  of  <a  to  the  total  equated 

mileage  of  the  division  determines  the  number  of  men 

ed  to  thai  section  from  the  total  number  of 

men  allotted  the  division.     A  form  for  noting  "Condition 

ni"  per  section  shows  tentative  relative  values  for 

certain  elements  of  track  as  determined  from  an  analysis 

of  the  records  of  previous  years  modified  so  as  to  meet 

the  renewal  program  and  other  seasonal  work. 

This  force  distribution  plan  is  a  product  of  the  appli- 
cation of  standard  methods  and  schedules,  and  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  methodical  direction  and  measurement  of 
track  work.  It  is  described  herein  simply  to  indicate  the 
form  in  which  it  may  be  developed. 

Recommendations 
I  1  i    That  the  main   feature  of  this  plan,  as  described 
in — 

•ion   1 — Standard  Methods  and  Schedules. 
Section  2 — Instructions  to  Foremen. 
Section  3 — Planning  and  Dispatching. 
Section  4  -Forms  and  Reports;  also  some  supplemen- 
tary matter,  designated  as  Exhibits  "A"  to  "H,"  inclu- 
sive, be  adopted  and  published  in  the  Manual. 

i  2  i  That  Section  5 — Force  Distribution  be  received 
as  information. 

Discussion 
This  report   was  presented  by  Chairman  John-ton. 
E.    A.    Frink    (S.    A.    L.):     I   would   like   to  inquire 
whether   the   committee   in   conclusion   number   3   mean- 
that  some  one  officer,  or  some  one  organization  should 
ntrusted  with  the  matter  of  selecting  and  supervis 
ing  the  employees  of  the  entire  system.    If  that  is  what 
it  mean-,  it  i-  open  to  objection,  because  it  does  no1  seem 
;,,  tne  a  ■  entra)  organization  could  handle  the  question  of 
obtaining    track    labor    and    mechanical    repair   men    and 
bridge  men  so  well  a-  the  organizations  that  are  righl  on 

the  ground. 

Chairman  Johnston:     It  mean-  that  an  executive  or 
-    !■■  with  the  responsibility 

of  looking  after  that  important  part  of  the  business,  ecu 
tralizing  it  SO  that  it  ma)  be  run  as  an  important  pari  of 
the  business.  It  mean-  thai  this  one  man  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  organization  which  will  bring  about  these 
■H-. 

Maurice   Cobum    il'eiina.i:      We   have  had   man 

ions  about  methods    oi    sell  i  ting    empli 
whether  inti  lligi  i  army  uses 

should  be  adopted  l>\  us,     Ha    the  committee  discussed 
this  to  an 

Chairman  Johnston:      The    committee    has    disci 
thai  ;  real  dial,  and  it-  conclusion  with  respect 

r,,    it    i-    that    each    line    nm-t    handle    it-    individual    con 

W  \     I     i  :     I  would  like  the  chairman 

plain  how  he  understands  the  mat  him  • 

upp    i  supei 

from  where 

i        man  would  be  head  ol  a 
He  woe'  nail)    lupei 

but  he 


would  get  a  record  of  their  physical  examination  and 
other  data.  He  could  lay  down  the  particular  section  of 
the  line  on  which  a  certain  number  of  men  would  be  re- 
quired during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  he  could 
be  in  touch  with  the  executive  who  shifts  the  men  from 
place  to  place. 

Mr.  Frink:  This  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  gone  into  a  little  further  than  the  committee  has 
gone  in  recommendation  No.  3.  I  agree  that  the  matter 
-hould  be  supervised  by  a  central  authority,  but  if  the 
committee  would  ma])  out  how  that  can  lie  hot  accom- 
plished it  would  be  much  more  helpful. 

Chairman  Johnston:  We  feel  this  way  about  the  mat- 
ter— this  is  the  result  of  some  few  years'  study  of  this 
problem,  and  to  cover  it  generally  i-  about  a-  far  a-  the 
committee  feel-  it  should  go. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (X.  Y.  < '.  )  :  The  subject  i-  one  of 
great  importance,  not  only  for  the  present  maintenance  of 
wa\  organizations  but  for  such  organizations  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  past  four  years  has  given  emphasis  to  seniority 
rights.  Therefore,  it  behooves  US  to  lay  the  foundation 
now  feer  a  system  which  will  allow  only  those  to  enter 
the  service  who  give  promise  of  development  and  adapt- 
ability to  the  service  that  is  necessary. 

Chairman  John-ton:  /  move  that  the  Conclusions  on 
Subject  .1  bo  adopted  and  published  in  tlic  Manual. 
(  Motion  carried.  ) 

Chairman  Johnston:  The  next  i-  report  upon  methods 
Eor  training  and  educating  employees  in  engineering  and 
maintenance  work. 

J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (Toronto  Term.)  :  /  moir  the 
adoption  and  placing  in  the  Manual. 

J.  A.  Stacker  (  T.  &  O.  C.)  :  I  Concerning  the  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  young  engineer.  It  oc- 
cur- to  me  that  many  of  us  who  arc  at  the  heads  of  the 
engineering  departments  forget  how  we  felt  a-  we  came 
on  up  the  line,  and  do  not  do  our  full  duty  towards  these 
men  along  the  lines  of  training  and  encouragement.  Mosl 
of  u-  are  standing  between  our  organizations  and  a  su- 
perior, the  president,  vice-president  or  general  manager, 
who  may  not  appreciate  the  condition-,  may  not  realize 
tlie  value  of  training  competent  engineers,  and  I  wonder 
whether  we  always  do  what  we  should  do  to  present  the 
case  of  the  organization  to  the  superior  who  controls  our 
action-,  and  incidentally  the  treatment  of  all  of  these 
men  "J 

Mr.  Lindsa)  :  I  have  listened  carefully  to  your  open- 
ing addle--,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  was  impressed  with  it. 
When  a  young  man  puts  his  foot  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  in  entering  the  railroad  service,  he  -hould  or  nniM 
look  to  the  top.  If  the  railroad  will  have  a  well-defined 
ladder  for  an  engineer  entering  the  service,  it  will  save 
them    much    trouble    and    will    givi  <  nelit    to    the 

neer. 
\Y.    II.  Courtenaj    (1  .  &    N.) :     If  a  young  man  i- 

charged   with   an)    investigation  and   make-  a   report,  and 
the   report    i-  exceptionall)    good,   it   ha-   been  in\    practice 

when  reporting  to  m)  superior  to  submit  the  young  man's 

report.     It  gives  the  management  some  idea  of  the  abilit) 

of  the  men  m  the  engineering  department  ;  and  il 

to  the  young  man. 

Prof,    \    \.    Talbot    (TJ.  "i  111':     I   am  particularly 

plea-ed  with  the  COmm  nmendation  concerning 

the  training  and   education  of   the   voungei    men.   and   the 

it)  for  them  taking  part  in  conferences  and  having 
more  responsibility. 
VV,  I  .  K   Haines  (Penna.) :    I  think  that  Mr.  tonne- 

.  -lion   that    the   report    of    the    youi 
Should  be   forwarded  need-  a  little  supplementing.     When 

the  young  engineei  makes  a  report  which  for  some  rea- 

innol    be    followed,    he    -hould    be    advised    in    what 
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respect  his  report  or  recommendation  is  faulty.  That  is 
quite  as  much  a  part  of  his  education  as  any  other  part 
of  his  education. 

!1.  T.  Porter  (B.  &  L.  E.)  :  When  a  young  man  en- 
ters our  employ,  I  generally  have  a  little  conversation 
with. him  and  I  say  to  him:  "Now  if  at  any  time  you 
find  that  you  are  not  getting  along  as  fast  as  you  would 
like  to,  and  you  hear  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  better 
elsewhere,  you  can  follow  this  matter  up  openly,  because 
1  promise  you  that  I  am  ready  to  help  you." 

K.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  Departmentalism  is  one 
of  the  features  which  works  to  the  detriment  of  the 
average  young  engineer.  The  engineer  from  his  train- 
ing is  more  of  a  technical  man,  and  too  frequently  his 
superior  officer  holds  him  too  long  on  those  features  of 
work.  Unless  the  young  engineer  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  talents  other  than  in  the  narrow 
lines  of  the  engineering  departments,  he  will  not  get 
very  far. 

The  committee  this  year  in  discussing  this  subject 
gave  this  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  you  will  note 
in  its  conclusions  that  they  also  give  a  great  deal  of 
weight  to  other  departments. 

P.  H.  Winchester  (N.  Y.  C.)  (after  reviewing  the 
circumstances  attending  railway  employment  at  some 
length  concluded  as  follows.)  If  the  committee  had  pre- 
sented nothing  else  outside  of  its  six  conclusions,  I 
think  its  work  has  been  well  spent.  They  embody  ideas 
that  have  not  been  presented  on  this  floor  in  all  the  years 
of  the  history  of  this  association.  Ideas  as  forcible,  as 
pertinent  to  the  upbuilding  and  training  of  engineers  in 
the  railroad  service,  have  never  been  presented  before. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  conclusions  on  subject  A 
;yi7.n-  carried.)  (Chairman  Johnston  then  read  the  con- 
clusions on  Subject  B.) 

Chairman  Johnston:  The  committee  recommends  that 
these  conclusions  be  adopted  and  published  in  the 
Manual. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

(Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.)  then  presented  the  portion 
of  the  report  covered  in  Appendix  C  and  moved  that 
action  be  taken  by  the  meeting  as  outlined  in  the  "Recom- 
mendatitons."  The  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee 
excused.) 

Hearings  Before  the  Labor  Board 

Hearings  on  the  requests  of  practically  all  of  the 
larger  railroads  of  the  country  for  reductions  in 
the  rates  of  pay  of  various  classes  of  railway  em- 
ployees, including  those  in  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment, are  now  being  held  before  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  at  its  rooms  in  the  Kesner  building,  Madison 
street  and  Wabash  avenue.  These  hearings  were  opened 
on  March  6,  but  because  of  a  ruling  made  by  the  Board 
at  that  time,  the  discussion  of  rates  of  pay  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  workers  will  probably  not  begin  until  next 
week. 

The  opening  statement  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Western  Railways,  how- 
ever, contains  an  indication  of  the  decreases  in  the  pay 
of  maintenance  of  way  workers  which  are  being  sought 
at  this  time  by  the  western  railroads.  Mr.  Higgins,  on 
behalf  of  101  western  carriers,  at  that  time  asked  that 
authority  be  given  these  railroads  to  pay  the  prevailing 
rates  in  the  territory  employed  for  track  and  common 
labor  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  now  being 
paid  from  28  to  40  cents  per  hour;  for  laborers  around 
shops,  now  being  paid  from  31  to  43  cents  per  hour; 
for  station  and  platform  employees,  now  being  paid  from 
37  to  49  cents  per  hour ;  and  for  common  labor  in  station 


forces  now  receiving  from  28  to  40  cents  per  hour. 
.Mr.  Higgins  also  asked  for  authority  to  pay  drawbridge 
tenders  and  assistants,  now  receiving  $75  a  month,  the 
prevailing  rates  in  the  territory  in  which  thev  are  em- 
ployed.  For  mechanics  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
bridge  and  building  departments,  Mr.  Higgins  asked  for 
a  decrease  of  5  cents  per  hour,  the  proposed  new  rate 
being  53  cents  per  hour,  as  compared  with  the  present 
rate  of  58  cents  per  hour.  Other  decreases  requested  by 
Mr.  Higgins  on  behalf  of  the  western  carriers  include 
mechanics'  helpers,  maintenance  of  way  and  bridge  and 
building  departments,  from  44  cents  to  36^  cents  per 
hour ;  boiler  room,  water  tenders  and  coal  passers,  from 
35-40  cents  to  31-42  cents  per  hour;  signalmen,  leading 
maintainers,  gang  foremen,  etc.,  78  to  72yi  cents  per 
hour;  signalmen  and  signal  maintainers,  from  73  cents 
to  60-67*/  cents  per  hour,  and  assistant  signalmen  and 
assistant  signal  maintainers,  from  54-68  cents  to  40-54 
cents  per  hour. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Fairbairn 

At  the  invitation  of  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  director 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
and   chief   engineer  of   the   Canadian   Pacific,   the 
Board   of  Direction  of  the  A.   R.   E.   A.   held  its  mid- 
summer meeting  at  Montreal,  Que.,  on  July  13,  at  which 


W6    >ln^ppreciation 

^^^cnt^n^htccrm^^lnstthttc  oftCanaia 

^hicflftu(mccr,  (!TanaM(tn  J)  acific^ailnxir 

^lw^TiaTican^ibrt^iu;iuftTj^<5odi^ 

~ f  ^~ltm1MiWttto  is inscribeo  as atokai 
■  J  of  the  esteem  anb  rc^aroinTohidihc 
X^X  ishxlo  bv  his  colbpc5,m,-(ppTC- 
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of'the mcdiiuT  helk dt ?ircntrcal onjulv thirteenth, 
nineteen  twenty-one .  fs^)^;? 


A  Copy  of  the  Expression  of  Appreciation 

time  those  in  attendance  were  the  recipients  of  many 
courtesies  extended  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  and  his  engineer- 
ing colleagues  of  that  city.  At  a  later  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  in  New  York  in  November  a  beauti- 
fully engrossed  expression  of  appreciation  of  this  hospi- 
tality, autographed  by  those  members  of  the  Board  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn, a  copy  of  which  is  shown  herewith. 


Signal  Bridge,  Chicago   Terminal,  Supported  on   Timbe 


the   Result  of  Recent  Derailment. 


Signal  Section  Concludes  Its  March  Stated  Meeting 

Proposed  Regulations  Presented  at  Meeting  for  Government 
and  Guidance  of  Signal  Section 


Immediately  after    n  g  of  the  session   yes- 

terday morning,  Chairman  F.   B.  Wiegand  called  on 
\\  .    J.    Eck,    signal    and    electrical    superintendent, 
Southern  R  irman  of  the  sub-committee  of  the 

Committee  of  Direction  to  report  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations for  tli«'  government  and  guidance  of  the  Signal 
section  which  had  been  prepared  by  this  sub-committee. 
In  presenting  these,  Mr.  Eck  said  that  the)  arc  based 
largely  on   the  constitution   of   the  old   Railway    Signal 

\ riation    ami    that    the    internal    organization   of    the 

Signal  section  will  he  practicall)  the  same  a-  that  which 
o  successful  with  the  R.  S.  A.  during  the  existence 
iif  this  body. 

In  the  proposed  regulations  it  is  suggested  thai  th< 
membership  of  tin  Signal  section  shall  consist  of  six 
epresenl  itive  of  member,  rail- 
way affiliated,  affiliated,  life  and  honorary.  The  regu- 
lations then  defined  tin-  eligibility  required  for  tin  vari 
of  members.  The  annual  fee  fi.i  railway 
affiliated  members,  which  i-  to  ci>\er  the  cost  of   Advance 

1' lings,    hall  be  $3 ;  and   fot   affiliated 

members,   $6;   while    ■■ 

members  will  pa)   no  f<  es. 

I  h''    •  of    the 

chairman,  a  first  vice-chairman,  a  second  vice-chairman 

and  a  secretary.      Tin  in  addition  t"  three  di 

elected  ich  annual  meetinj 

ntative  ami  tive  of  mi  n 

Tie  ,,„i  u  dl  consist   of    >  <  hair 

hail  men   and   nine   di: 
th   the   thn  -  t    chairmen.      The   term 

lirman   ami    \  ice  chairmen    will   be 

■ 

in    wlm  h    Ih 

i. id  how   thi 

a)  in  which 
appointed  ami  work 

"m.     and    plai  I     to   b«     fixi  d    e.i,  h 


year  b)    the  Committee  of   Direction.     The  method  in 

which  business  is  to  he  handled  is  specified  and  the 
manner  in  which  amendments  must  he  presented  U  oul 

lined. 

Report  on  Economics 

The  Committee  mi  Economics  of  Railway  Signaling 
presented  a  progress  report.  This  committee  wa-  ap 
pointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Direction, 
Nov.  17.  1921.  rhrei  committee  meetings  have  been 
held  to  organize  the  sub-committees,  and  the  following 
committee  assignments  a-  indicated  below  have  been 
made  : 

1.  Tn  determine  the  relative  economic  value  of  rail- 
wax  signaling  a-  a  means  fur  protecting  and  directing 
the  movement  of  trains  and  fur  reducing  the  cost  of 
i  iperation. 

This  will  require  the  sub-committee  to  determine  upon 
methods  of  procedure,  roads  tn  he  studied,  select  the 
men  tn  make  the  studies,  compare  results  and  submit  a 
report  covering  the  n  suits  ,,f  train  operation  as  outlined 
in  the  assignment.  <  >n  account  of  the  large  mileage  of 
single  track,  there  being  over  2l*V»X>  miles  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  onl)  9  pet  cent  is  equipped  with  auto 
matic  block  signals,  the  first  studies  of  the  committee 
should  he  confined  t"  single  h 

2.  Stud)  avoidable  train  delays,  their  causes  and  cms, 
\|sn  report  on  delays  at  non-operated  passing  switches 

and  the  economic  advantages  of  operating  these  switches 
b)  the  installation  of  interlocking  plants  or  low  voltage 
switch   machines. 

imje   Hack   operation   by  signal   indication,   with 
Me   reference  tn  train  orders,  train  order  signals, 
train  despatching,  and  block  signal  systems. 

B    l     Vnderson   il>    1     .\  \\   i,  i  hairoian;  F.  I.. 
'     M  t  ( P.  R.  R.),  1     \V 

P.).  J     \    j  &  N  W.),  H.  \t 

■  itivi  I,  W.  1  >.  P.).  A.  R    Fugina 

and  G.  S.  1 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Electrical  Testing 


The  new  specifications  for  testing 

direct  current  relays  present  for  the 
first-time  a  complete  set  of  directions 
and  data  on  this  subject.  Definite 
limits  of  contact  opening,  armature 
end-play  and  air  gap  are  set.  Exact- 
ing methods  of  testing  the  pick-up  and 
drop-away  are  given  for  the  direction 
of  shop  and  field  inspectors.  In  the 
past  the  railroads  have  in  some  cases 
depended  too  much  on  the  personal 
experience  of  the  inspectors  to  judge 
the  proper  limits  to  be  used  in  check- 
ing relay  operation,  therefore  these 
new  specifications  will  answer  a  real 
need  in  the  field  by  producing  safer 
signal  operation  and  therefore  better 
train   operation 


P.  M.  (fault  has  been  chairman  oj 
the  committee  for  four  years,  and  a 
member  since  iotji.  His  connection 
with  the  Railway  Signal  Association 

dates  back  to.  iooo,  while  he  has  a 
record  of  membership  on  two  com- 
mittees antedating  his  assignment  to 
this  one.  Mr.  Gault  has  seen  service 
with  two  railroads.  From  iqo6  to 
TQIg  he  was  in  the  signal  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  since 
that  year  with  the  Illinois  Central.  In 
addition  to  a  genera!  field  experience 
in  signaling  lie  served  as  pilot  signal 
engineer  and  assistant  engineer  in  the 
valuation  department  of  the  Illinois 
Central  from  igij  to  December,  1020, 
when  he  was  made  office  engineer. 


THE  committee  submitted:  1.  Instructions  for  in- 
specting and  testing  d.c.  relays  and  indicators.  2. 
.Method  of  testing  first  range  d.c.  bottom  of  mast, 
upper  quadrant,  motor  signals,  push  clear  type,  in  service. 
3.  .Method  of  testing  first  range,  upper  quadrant,  d.c. 
motor  signals,  top  mast  or  bottom  of  mast  types,  having 
pull  clear  connections. 

Instructions  for  Inspecting  and  Testing  Direct  Current 
Relays  and  Indicators."' 

Shop  Tksts  and  Inspections 

1.  Coils. —  (a)  At  20  degrees  C,  68  degrees  F.,  the  per- 
centage variation  in  the  resistance  of  individual  coils  must  not 
exceed :  For  5  ohms,  or  less,  plus  or  minus,  5  per  cent.  Above 
5  ohms,  plus  or  minus,  10  per  cent. 

(Ij)  When  in  place,  coils  must  be  fixed  to  prevent  vibration. 

2.  Binding  Posts. — (a)  Right  or  left  hand  coil  terminal,  as 
specified,  must  be  marked  plus  (  +  )  and  used  for  positive  con- 
nections. 

3.  Flexible  Connections. —  (a)  Flexible  conductor  connect- 
ing binding  post  and  contact  finger  must  be  formed  and  attached 
so  as  not  to  affect  the  pickup  or  dropaway  of  the  armature. 

4.  Contacts. — (a)  Flexible  part  of  fingers  must  be  stiff 
enough  to  exert  a  contact  pressure  of  not  less  than  1  oz.  when 
armature  is  against  the  stop  pin. 

(lit  Finger  contacts  must  meet  contact  surfaces  squarely  and 
simultaneously. 

( c  )  Finger  contact  must  have  a  horizontal  contact  slide  move- 
ment of  not  less  than  .010  in.  against  contact  surfaces. 

(d)  Metal  support  of  the  non-fusible  contact  element  must  be 
not  less  than  1/16  in.  from  the  contact  surface, 

(e)  Opening  between  finger  contact  and  back  contact  surface, 
with  front  contact  just  closed,  must  be  not  less  than  .020  in. 

(f)  Front  and  polar  contact  openings  for  first  range  voltage 
must  be  not  less  than  .050  in. 

(g)  Front  contact  opening  for  second  range  voltage  must  be 
not  less  than  .090  in. 

(h)  Back  contact  opening  for  first  range  voltage  with  "work- 
ing current  or  voltage"  applied  must  be  not  less  than  .040  in. 

(i)  The  initial  cleaned  contact  resistance  when  relav  is 
energized  at  "working  current  or  voltage"  must  not  exceed  the 
following:  Metal  to  metal,  .03  ohm  per  contact;  metal  to  carbon, 
.18  ohm  per  contact :  carbon  to  carbon,  .40  ohm  per  contact. 

5.  Armature  End  Play. — (a)  Armature  end  play  must  be 
not  less  than  .010  in.  and  not  mure  than  .020  in. 

6.  Air  Gap. — (a)  Relays  with  adjustable  stop  pins.  1.  A 
minimum  working  magnetic  air  gap  (both  neutral  and  polar)  of 
.020  in.  for  a  relay  with  two  neutral  contacts,  and  of  .015  in. 
for  a  relay  with  three  or  four  neutral  contacts  must  be  main- 
tained by  an  adjustable  hard  drawn  phosphor  bronze  stop  pin 
so  placed  that  its  position  relative  to  the  cores  will  be  fixed  and 
so  that  when  armature  is  picked  up  it  will  strike  against  the  stop 
near  the  edge  farthest  from  the  bearings  and  midway  between 
the    cores.      The    physical    working   air    gap    (both    neutral    and 
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polar)  must  be  not  less  than  .018  in.  for  a  relay  with  two  neutral 
contacts  and  .013  in.  for  a  relay  with  three  or  four  neutral  con- 
tacts. 2.  A  non-adjustable  stop  pin  of  phosphor  bronze  must 
be  placed  near  each  core  near  the  edge  farthest  from  the  bear- 
ings protruding  .010  in.  from  the  under  side  of  the  core  or  the 
upper  side  of  the  armature  for  safety  purposes. 

(b)  Relays  without  adjustable  stop  pins.  The  minimum  work- 
ing magnetic  air  gap  (both  neutral  and  polar)  of  .020  in.  for  a 
relay  with  two  neutral  contacts,  and  .015  in.  for  a  relay  with 
three  or  four  neutral  contacts  must  be  maintained  by  two  non- 
adjustable  hard  drawn  phosphor  bronze  stop  pins.  The  physical 
working  air  gap  (both  neutral  and  polar)  must  be  not  less"  than 
.018  in.  for  a  relay  with  two  neutral  contacts  and  .013  in.  for  relay 
with  three  or  four  neutral  contacts. 

7.  Gaskets. — (a)  Defective  gaskets  must  be  replaced. 

8.  Case. — (a)  Case  must  be  so  fixed  as  to  insure  a  mini- 
mum clearance  of  %  in.  between  it  and  movable  parts. 

9.  Meter  Calibration. — (a)  Meters  for  shop  use  must  be 
calibrated  monthly. 

10.  Repairing. — (a)  Test  relay  for  defects,  giving  special 
attention  to  those  noted  on  repair  tag  A.  R.  A.  Signal  section 
form  14.  Make  repairs  and  adjustments.  Make  and  record  test. 
A.  R.  A.  Signal  section  form  10. 

11.  Testing. — (a)  Pickup  and  dropaway  must  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  1.  Initial  charge,  (a)  Initial  charge  as  speci- 
fied on  table  No.  1,  must  be  applied  to  coils  for  one  minute. 

2.  Dropaway.  ( a )  The  initial  charge  must  be  applied  to 
coils,  then  gradually  reduced  to  the  value  at  which  front  con- 
tacts open.     This  value  is  the  dropaway  with  contact  pressure. 

3.  _  Direct  pickup,  (a)  Apply  initial  charge  and  take  dropaway 
readings,  then  open  circuit  and  again  apply  current  to  coils  and 
gradually  increase  until  front  contact  just  closes.  This  value  is 
direct  pickup. 

4.  Reverse  pickup,  (a)  Apply  initial  charge  to  coils  in  normal 
direction  and  decrease  to  zero.  Reverse  polarity  and  gradually 
increase  energy  to  value  at  which  front  contact  closes. 

5.  Direct  working  current  or  voltage.  (a)  Apply  initial 
charge  to  coils  in  normal  direction  and  decrease  to  zero.  Gradu- 
ally increase  energy  in  same  direction  to  value  required  to  bring 
armature  against  stop  pin. 

6.  Reverse  working  current  or  voltage.  (a)  Apply  initial 
charge  to  coils  in  normal  direction  and  decrease  to  zero.  Re- 
verse polarity  and  gradually  increase  energy  to  value  required 
to  bring  armature  against  stop  pin. 

7.  Polar  pickup.  (a)  Without  current  in  either  direction, 
polarized  armature  with  or  without  contact  pressure  must  not 
move  to  the  position  opposite  the  last  position  operated.  The 
current  or  voltage  required  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  polar- 
ized  armature   will   be    the   polarized   pickup. 

8.  Polar  working  current  or  voltage,  (a)  The  value  required 
to  bring  polar  armature  against  stop  pin  in  either  operating  posi- 
tion is  the  polar  working  current  or  voltage. 

(b)  Relay  operating  requirements  must  be  in  accordance  with 
Table  1. 

(c)  In  taking  current  readings  the  voltmeter  should  always 
be  disconnected.  In  taking  voltage  readings  the  voltmeter  should 
be  directly  across  the  coils  of  the  instruments. 

(d)  Tests  as  required  by  A.  R.  A.  Signal  section  form  11  and 
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A.  R  A.  Signal  section  forms  12  and  13  must  be  made  and 
recorded  at  time  relaj  is  tested. 

Front,  back  and  polar  contacts  of  relays  mu-t  be  tested 
ntacl  resistan  i    is  in  place  and  before  relay  is 

sealed. 

Insulation  tests  must  be  made  between  binding  posts  and 
relay  tops.  Tbe  insulation  resistance  must  be  not  less  than  1 
megohm. 

[n  determining  the  resistance  of  coils  or  contact-  by  am- 
meter and  voltmeter  method,  simultaneous  reading  should  lie 
taken  of  current  ani 

12.  Inspection. — (a)  Determine  by  actual  operation  that 
relay  1.  paway  and  relay  contacts  open  without 
retardation  of  movement   due  to  friction  or  external   forci 

(b)   Before  the  case  is  placed,  subject  the  relay  to  air  blast  to 
any    foreign   matter,   then   cluck    to    see    thai    all   parts    arc- 
in  proper  position  and  in  lition. 

13.  Sealing. — (a)  Relax  case  musl  be  sealed 

14.  Final  Test. — (a)   After  relay  is  sealed,   final  dropa 
pickup   and   working   current    test    should    he   made.      The    values 
obtained  should  not  vary  more  than  2  per  cent   from  those  of  the 
previous  test. 

15.  Shipping. —  (a)    Relays  must   be   tested   and   musl 
ship  requirements  before  shipment. 

(b)  Each  relax-  must  he  put  in  ti  carton  or  suitably 
wrapped    before   being   placed   in   packing;    box. 

In  id  Tests  and  Inspections 

16.  Meter  Calibration. —  I  t)  Meters  must  be  calibrated  be- 
i  ore  each  cycle  of  test  and  as  of  I  u   field  use. 

17.  Testing. — (a)  Test  required  by  Sections  ll-(f)  and 
12-(a)  and  A  R.  A.  Signal  section  form  11  must  be  made  an- 
nually. 

18.  Inspection. — '  .i  i  Relays  must  meet  shop  requirements 
when  ill. iced  in  ~cr\ice.  except  in  emergency,  when  relays  meeting 
field  requirements  may  be  used. 

<!>>  It  must  be  determined  in  observation  that  sufficient  front. 
back  and  polar  contact  opening  exists. 

(c)  Determine  by  observing  operation  of  relax-,  that  sufficient 
clearance  exists  between  case  and  movable  parts. 

(d)  Parts  enclosed  mu  from  foreign  matter,  in 
proper  position  and  in  good  condition 

Relays  not  meeting   field  requirements  must  be  tak.  I 
service  as  promply  as  possible. 

19.  Repairing. —  tnd  adjustment  to 
insure  positive  Operation  of  relax,  for  temporary  use  in  emer- 
gency, max   be  made  in  tbe  field  by  an  authorized  relax-  inspector. 

20.  Recording. — (a)    Relays    must    be    identified    b\ 
number,   which  must   be   recorded.     Manufacturer's   serial   number 
must  be  used  if  available. 

mark   indistinct   serial   numbers, 
that  have  ill-  -.rial  number  must  be  as- 

o  rial  number,  preceded  by  a  letter.     The  letti 

will  be  assigned  by  

(d)    Inspectors   must    immediately   record    li  on     V 
in  form  II.  '.-                                 must   be  for- 
warded   to     

Field  lings  must   be  transferred   xxeeklx    from    V    R      \ 

Signal  R    N    Signal  m    10 

R     \    Signal   section   form   10  must 
relay. 

The  corm  ded  thai  the  instructions  for 

ind  testing  direct  current  relays  and  indicators 
roved  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting, 

■     nshcimer 

•  I'    I  ■  i     1  •'    ,\   \\    ■ 

g    I    i,  Malcolm  M 

I    P   Mullet   (South 

Discussion 

pin, 

just  ible, 
lion  to 


P.    M.    Gault    (Chairman):     It    was    the    intention    of 
ommittee    that    that    would    mean    that    the    meter 
should   be    compared    with    some   other    meter    that    is 
known  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Ambach:  Referring  to  Table  No.  1  the  initial 
charge  is  shown  as  four  times  the  direct  pick-up.  Now, 
under  the  shop  requirements,  what  is  this  direct  pick- 
up, with  or  without  contact  pressure?  If  the  recom- 
mendations of  Committee  VII,  which  were  accepted 
yesterday  on  operating  characteristics  of  relays,  are 
to  be  used  in  this  particular  instance  it  would  mean  a 
saturation  of  393  mils  against  the  recommendation  of 
Committee  \  II  of  450  mils.  <  In  the  2-ohm  relax-  it  is 
essential  that  you  have  450  mils  in  order  to  get  contact 
pressure  on  your  fingers, 

I.  S.  Gensheimer  (Penna.) :  The  initial  charge  in 
checking  most  of  the  relays  against  the  present  relay 
specification  works  out  very  well  on  four  times  the 
direct  pick-up.  This  was  checked  with  the  manufac- 
turers when  this  table  was  tentatively  agreed   upon. 

S.  M.  Day  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.)  :  In  8  es  that 

simultaneous  readings  should  he  taken  of  current  and 
voltage.  If  you  take  a  simultaneous  reading  of  current 
and  voltage  you  are  going  to  be  led  into  error  because 
your  ammeter  will  indicate  the  current  by  the  volt. 

Chairman  Gault':  The  committee  will  consider  Mr. 
Day's   suggestion. 

( "i.  K.  'Thomas  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  If  the  committee 
would  make  a  definite  recommendation  as  to  the  box 
in  which  the  relays  should  be  shipped,  how  it  should  be 
packed  and  going  into  details  of  that  kind,  it  would 
help. 

Mr.  Gensheimer:  The  committee  did  go  into  that  and 
found  that  several  methods  were  suitable  but  we  did 
nol  feel  we  should  pick  any  one  of  those  methods  as 
the    only    method    of    shipping   a    relay. 

Mr.  Fugina:    Referring  to  Table  1,  the  dropaway  for 

contact   states,  "not  less  than  65   per  cent  of  tbe 

original  marking  nor  less  than  35  per  cent  of  pick-up-— " 

I  wonder  why  we  have  two  values?    I  think  the  "0  per 

cent  of  the  original  marking  is  the  proper  value  to  use. 

Mr,   Gensheimer:     To    make    that    more    accurate,    it 

should   say   70   per   cent    and   the  other  one.    1    agree,   it 

hould  1"-  .s.s>  ;.     I   worked  it  out  that  55'. :  and  70 

will    agree.      The    object    of    specifying   the    two    \' 

thai    your    direct    pick-up    would    not    increase   on    your 

Mi.  Fugina:    Will  the  committee  take  into  considera- 
tion then  to  use  the  value  oi  335 
Chairman  Gault:    The  committee  will  consider  that. 
Mr.   Fugina  :    1  rnder  5  0  of  the  Method 
Firsl   Range,  Upper  Quadrant,  1  >.  '  nals,  it 

wording  "  15  di  "  could  be 

eliminated.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  make  a  test  with- 
out liax  ing  a    15  deg,  positi 

rman  Gault:    The  committee  xxill  consider  that. 
Mi     Fugina:     The   specifications    for   the   push 
ire   identical   with  those  ,.f  the  pull  clear  t>;  i 
cepl     l"i     a    lew     tests.       These    t  V 

nbined  1>\  merel)  adding  to  the  pu  ecifica* 

■    the   end.   that    the    following   tests   shall 
tde   for   the  pull  clear  type,  and  raph   in 

addition  to  J  B, 

the  two  specifications  ate  exactly  identical. 
Chairman   Gault:     The  committee   will   consider  the 
on  "i  combining  these  instructions  in  one  instruc- 
tion. 

i  I  he  instructions  were  approvi  lentstion  at 

the  annual   meeting   after   which   the   COtnrnitti 

xv  ith  the  thanks  of  tin  lion.) 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Valuation 


The  average  service  life  in  years  of 
the  .important  units  of  the  different 
types  of  signal  installations  is  oni 
the  most  important  questions  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  this  committee. 
This  has  been  a  debated  question  be- 
tween railroad  and  government  forces 
from  the  time  valuation  work  first 
started,  as  it  is  one  on  which  little 
authentic  information  zoos  to  be  had 
at  that  time.  The  committee  presents 
the  results  of  several  years'  study  of 
the  average  service  life  of  materials. 
.1  uniform  method  of  reporting  the 
materials  used  and  the  labor  per- 
formed in  construction  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  careful  study  and  suggested 
forms  have  been  prepared. 


J.  M.  Carley  teas  appointed  chair- 
man in  December,  iuiS,  when  the 
committee  was  formed.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Lehigh  I 'alley  as  a 
helper  and  telegraph  operator  in  l8p?, 
resigning  in  November,  iSpp,  to  go 
with  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh as  a  station  agent.  Two  years 
later  he  went  with  the  New  York 
Central  as  a  relief  signalman.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  inspectors  making 
a  tentative  -valuation  of  signal  equip- 
ment in  icjil.  Later  Mr.  Carley  teas 
transferred  to  the  signal  engineer's 
office  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  May,  ipi/, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  signal  esti- 
mator on  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and 
is  still  engaged  in  valuation  work. 


The  committee  submitted  for  consideration  reports 
on  the  average  service  life  in  years  of  the  important 
units  of  the  different  types  of  signal  installations 

and  forms  for  reporting  the  distribution  of  signal  labor 
and  material  charges  and  credits.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  these  reports  be  approved  for  presentation  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Average  Service  Life  of  Signal  Units 

(Obsolescence  not  considered) 

Service  Life 

Unit.                                                                              Mm.  Max. 

Air  compressor,  steam 30  SO 

Air  compressor,  internal  combustion 20  40 

Arr  compressor,  electric  motor 40  60 

Arms,  cross,  wood  untreated 10  .  25 

Arms,  cross,  treated 15  40 

Arresters,  lightning,  under  600  V 20  50 

Arresters,  lightning,  over  600  V 15  40 

Bars,  detector  complete 10  20 

Bars,  deflecting IS  35 

Batteries,  portable    storage 5  14 

Batteries,  stationary    storage 6  25 

Bells  and  buzzers 20  50 

Bonding    5  20 

Bonds,    impedance 30  75 

Brackets,   signal 25  75 

Bridges,   signal 25  75 

Cable,  aerial,   braided    15  40 

Cable,  aerial,  lead  sheath 25  60 

Cable,  aerial,   steel  sheath 4 20  50 

Cable,  submarine,   armored 30  60 

Cable,  underground,    braided 15  25 

Cable,  underground,  lead  sheath , 25  50 

Cable,  underground,  steel  sheath 20  40 

Carriers,    pipe 20  50 

Carriers,    wire 20  50 

Compensators    10  30 

Conduit,   clay 50  100 

Conduit,   concrete 50  100 

Conduit,    fibre 7  15 

Conduit,  fibre  in  concrete 25  50 

Conduit,   iron 20  50 

Conduit,   wood,   untreated 7  15 

Conduit,  wood,  treated 15  30 

Concrete  50  100 

Controllers,  switch    circuit 10  25 

Controllers,  all  other  circuit 25  50 

Couplers,  bridge   (pipe  and  wire) 15  35 

Cranks    10  30 

Engines,  internal  combustion 20  40 

Engines,  steam 30  50 

Foundations,    concrete 50  100 

Foundations,    iron 20  40 

Foundations,   wood 10  25 

Gates,  highway  crossing,  electric 20  40 

Gates,  highway  crossing,  mechanical 20  40 


('.ate-,  highway  crossing,  pneumatic 20 

Gates,  railroad  crossing,  electric 20 

Gates,  railroad  crossing,  mechanical 20 

Gates,  railroad  crossing,  pneumatic 20 

Generators,    electric 30 

Housings,    concrete 

Housings,    iron 30 

Housings,    wood 10 

Indicators,  switch   30 

Indicators,  in   buildings    30 

Insulators,  glass  or  porcelain 

Insulation,  pipe    25 

Jaws 10 

Layouts,  mechanical  switch  or  derail 8 

Layouts,  power  switch  or  derail 10 

Locks,  bolt    25 

Locks,  electric,  switch  15 

Locks,  electric,  lever  25 

Locks,  plunger   20 

Locks,  time  30 

Lugs 10 

Machine,  mechanical   interlocking  25 

Machine,  power  interlocking 30 

Movements,  mechanical  switch    10 

Movements,  power  switch  15 

Motors  30 

Pipe,  galvanized  iron  signal 25 

Pipe,  galvanized  steel  signal 15 

Pipe,  black  iron  signal 25 

Pipe,  steel   signal    10 

Poles,  wood    signal    15 

Poles,  iron  signal   25 

Poles,  wood    cable 8 

Poles,  iron  cable  15 

Poles,  line,   untreated    15 

Poles,  line,  treated  butt 20 

Poles,  line,  treated  25 

Poles,  line,   concrete    50 

Rectifiers    (mercury    arc ) 30 

Relays     20 

Releases,  electric  clock  work 20 

Releases,  mechanical   20 

Screws,  pipe  adjusting 20 

Screws,   wire   adjusting   20 

Shafts,  rocking,  and  fittings 25 

Selectors,  pipe  or  wire 20 

Signals,  mechanical,    high    25 

Signals,  mechanical   dwarf    20 

Signals,  power,  high   25 

Signals,  power,   dwarf    20 

Switchboards   and   accessories 25 

Terminals    40 

Transformers     15 

Trunking  (see  conduit). 

Wheels,   chain    10 

Wire,  bare,  copper  

Wire,  bare,  copper  clad 15 

Wire,  bare,  iron    30 

Wire,  bare,    steel    '0 


40 
40 

40 
40 
75 
100 


60 
75 

100 
50 
25 
4li 
50 
50 
35 
50 
50 
75 
30 
60 
50 
40 
50 
75 
50 
30 
50 
20 
30 
75 
20 
50 
45 
45 
60 

100 
60 
50 
75 
75 
50 
50 
60 
50 
65 
40 
75 
60 
75 
75 
50 

30 
100 
50 
75 
40 
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Wire.  ■  1.  copper,  smaller  than  12   ^.W.G.  7  25 

Wire,  ■  I,  copper,  12  ^.W.G.  and  larger..  /  30 

Wire,   u  eatherproof    IS  30 

Wire,  galvanized  messenger,  stranded 1"  60 

Wire,  galvanized  guy,   stranded 10  -*11 

Forms    for    Reporting    Distribution    of    Signal    Labor 
and   Material  Charges  and  Credits 
Forms  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Valuation  <  >rder  No.  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missi,,!,. ,uk1.  in  addition,  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of 
for  estimating  and  statistical  purposes,  to  the  com 
posite  units  shown  to  be  printed  on  the  hack  thereof.   The 
:'  t he  word  "month"  is  merely  as  an  example  and 
the  committee  believes  that  the  form  may  he  used  as  a 
e  or  final  statement  or  for  such  period  as  th< 
supervising  officer  may  elect,  with  practically  the  same 
results. 

Where  the  word  "Account"  appears  it  will  he  under- 
Stood  to  mean  "Road  and  Equipment"  (R.  &  E.),  "Profit 
and  Los-"  (P.  &  L.),  and  Operation  Expense  Account-, 
as  shown  in  the  classification  of  accounts  for  steam  rail- 
road-, issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ef  • 
fective  July  1,  1914. 

<  ommittee:    I.  M.  Carle)   (B   S    Vi.  chairman;  C.  Homi 
i  P.  K.  R.),  vice-chairman;  E,  T.  Ambach  (B.  &  O.),  B.  T.  An- 


derson (D.  L  &  W.),  K  B.  Arnold  (C.  &  X  W.),  G.  E.  Beck 
(N.  V.  C),  P.  M-  Gault  (I.  C),  C.  O.  Glenwrighl  (IV  R.  K.i. 
W.  I.  Kocher  (L.  V.),  G.  W.  Kydd  (B.  &  O.),  S.  W.  Law 
(X  P.),  I.  W.  MacCormack  <  K.  C.  Tcrm.l.  I.  P.  Robinson 
I,  C.  H.  Wiegand  I  \.  C  L.)..l.  P.  Zahnen  (C.  K.  I.  &  P  >. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Stevens:  The  report  states  "obsolescence  not  con- 
sidered." <  Ibsolescence  is  a  big  thing,  it  seems  to  he 
the  opinion  of  some  public  utility  people  that  sonic  value 
might  be  arrived  at  for  obsolescence  to  take  care  of  the 
actual  value  of  Stuff  in  service. 

J.  M.  Carle)  (B.  &  A.):  The  committee  has  never 
taken  any  action  on  the  subject  of  obsolesence. 

V  H.Ku.ld  (Penna.) :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
committee  took  into  consideration  at  all  wear  and  tear 
in  connection  with  this  minimum  life,  or  if  they  arrive 
at  this  in  -.  >me  other  way. 

Chairman  Carlev  :  This  table  was  based  on  minimum 
ages  of  apparatus  being  used  in  the  service  and  operated 
continuously,  with  maintenance  but  without  any  acci- 
dents, or  anything  except  normal  and  natural  wear. 

i  Section-  4  and  5  were  approved  for  presentation  at 
the  annual  meeting  after  some  recommended  changes 
in  the  column  heading  of  the  latter.  This  committee 
was  then  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  Signal  section.' 
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./  discussion  of  the  factors  involved 
in  the  standards  of  safety  for  track 
circuits  is  one  subject  of  importance 
presented  by  this  committee  The 
track  circuit  is  the  foundation  on 
ivhich  modern  signal  practice  is  based 
and  many  have  hail  an  erroneous  idea 
that  because  of  its  apparent  simplicity 
there  are  no  complex  characteristics 
to  be  c<  nsidered  In  establishing  track 
circuit  standards,  factors  such  as  bal- 
last and  rail  resistance,  train  shunt  re 
distance,  switch  fouling  resistance, 
h  box  shunt  resistance,  insulated 
joint  and  switch  rod  resistance,  bat- 
tery, relay  characteristics  and  limiting 
ten  battery  anil  track 
must  be  considered. 


A.  R.  Fugina 
Chairman 


.  /.  R.  Fugina  has  been  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  since  its  organisa- 
tion two  years  ago.  The  need  for 
such  a  committee  was  shown  by  the 
research  work  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Fugina  on  his  lines,  which  made  it 
apparent  that  there  were  many  prob- 
lems to  be  soiled.  His  appointment 
as  chairman  is  in  recognition  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Fugina  entered  railroad 
service  in  engineering  location  work 
on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in 
western  Minnesota  early  in  i8pp.  In 
July,  njci-,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
signal  department  of  this  road  as 
assistant  engineer.  In  December,  iqio. 
he  was  appointed  signal  engineet 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 


Tin    following  factors  involved  in  the  safety  ol 
track  circuit-  mu-t  be  taken  into  consideration   in 
the  studj   of  the  track  circuit  and  each  has  a  vital 
■  in  establishing  track  circuit  standards;     B 
nee,  rail  resistance,  nam  shunt  r<  witch 

toulin  switch  box  -hunt  resistance,  insulated 

md  insulated  -witch  rod  resistance,  battery,  charac 
elay,  and  the  limiting  resistance  between 

Values   for  th'  ■      uch  as  will 

i  ■  late  propei  Ij  w  ith 

.pendent  upon  the  value 

d«  to  fix  up  m  a  stand- 

v     one    of    the    f.e 

•    ...  ill  have  "ii  the  othei 
tin  shunt  and  the  limiting  resistance 
I.    i  typical 

when  the 

.ml  will  pick  u| 


when  the  shunt  i-  removed.     Assume  a  length  of  track 

3,000  ft   :  a    I  ohm  -1  point  track  relay  with  R.  S. 

V  pick  up;  .078  amp.  and  drop  awa\   .037;  3  cells  cau-tic 

soda  battery  connected  in  multiple;  gravel  ball 

ably  well  cleared  from  rail-,  and  the  resistance  of  the  rails 
and  bond  wire-  0.3  ohm-.     The  limiting  resistance  be 
tween  batter)  and  rail-,  including  the  connecting  w 
ohm.  this  being  within  the  K    S.   \    recommended  limit. 
With  these  conditions  we  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
rela)    will  open  when  the  track   is  shunted,  and  that   the 
will  again  close  when  the  -hunt  is  removed 
li  baa  been  learned  from  experience  thai  the  adverse 
,  ondition  of  battery,  ballast  and  ;  the 

up  of  the  rela) ,  are  present  at  the  beginning  of  a  vain 
on  a  hot  summer  day  after  a  dry  spell,  with  the  1 
nearing  exhaustion  and  the  resistance  of  the  coils  of  the 
normal,  due  to  high  temperature     I  to* 
nditions  the  current  and  \  ngs  ol 

uit  will  approximate  those  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
I..  Fig   1.  as  well  as  in  all  of  the  following  figure-,  the 
i  the  wire  connections  between  rela)  and  rail 
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is  assumed  t<>  be  .1  ohm,  and  this  is  included  in  the  figure 
of  4.5  ohms  for  the  relay.  When  all  conditions  of  the 
circuit  are  normal,  the  current  and  voltage  readings  will 
approximate  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

When  all  conditions  of  the  circuit  are  favorable,  for 
example,  in  the  winter  time  with  the  ballast  frozen,  jusl 
after  the  battery  has  been  renewed,  the  current  and  volt- 
age readings  will  approximate  those  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Diagrams  of  Track  Circuit  Tests — Figs.  1  to  5 


It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  adverse  conditions  we 
have  .101  amp.  flowing  through  the  relay  as  compared 
with  .183  amp.  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  With 
the  adverse  conditions  the  relay  will  pick  up  with  suffi- 
cient slide  on  the  contacts  to  properly  close  the  line  cir- 
cuits. Let  us  now  see  if  the  relay  will  drop  away  when 
the  track  is  shunted. 

Under  our  assumption,  the  limiting  resistance  between 
the  battery  and  the  track  is  within  the  limit  set  by  the  R. 
S.  A.  standard  for  direct  current  track  circuit  safety. 
This  standard  is  based  on  a  train  shunt  of  .06  ohm,  which 
figure  is  used  for  the  shunt  in  checking  the  circuit. 
Conditions  are  assumed  for  the  circuit  and  battery  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  We  will  first  place  the  .06  ohm  shun: 
across  the  rails  at  the  battery  end  of  the  circuit  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  4,  and  then  at  the  relav  end,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

From  Figs.  4  and  S  it  will  be  noted  that  with  the  shunt 
at  the  battery  end,  the  current  flow  through  the  relay  is 
.Q26  amp.,  while  with  the  shunt  at  the  relay  end  the  cur- 
rent flow  through  the  relay  is  .013  amp.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  shunt  at  the  battery  end  is  the  more 
adverse  as  regards  the  shunting  of  the  relay.    In  the  fol- 


lowing we  will  assume  that  the  shunt  will  always  be  lo- 
cated at   the  battery  end  of  the  track  circuit. 

We  will  now  assume  conditions  for  the  circuit  and  bat- 
tery as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  which  represents  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  will  place  a  .06  ohm  shunt  across  the  rails. 
The  results  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  Under  Fig.  7  we  as- 
sume the  same  conditions  for  the  circuit  and  battery  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  which  represents  the  adverse  condition 
[or  shunting  of  the  relay,  with  a  .06  ohm  shunt  across 
the  rails. 

Therefore,  under  the  three  assumed  conditions  as 
shown  in  Figs.  4,  <i  and  7,  the  following  current  flows 
respectively  through  the  relay — .026  amp.,  .033  amp.  and 
.044  amp.  Under  the  last  conditions  with  a  .06  ohm 
shunt  connected  across  the  rails  at  the  battery,  there  is  a 
current  flow  of  .044  amp.  through  the  relay,  whereas  the 
R.  S.  A.  drop-away  value  for  the  relay  is  .037  amp.  The 
limiting  resistance,  shunt  and  battery  voltage  are  within 
the  standards  as  prescribed  by  the  R.  S.  A.,  and  yet  there 
is  enough  current  flowing  through  the  relay  to  keep  it 
from  opening. 

Obviously  the  R.  S.  A.  standards  should  be  adjusted. 
and  apparently  there  are  two  ways  to  do  it,  namely :  by 
reducing  the  resistance  of  the  train  shunt,  or  by  increas- 
ing the  resistance  between  the  battery  and  track.  The 
effect  of  using  a  .04  ohm  train  shunt  instead  of  one  of  .06 
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Tests  of  D.  C.  Track  Circuits— Figs.  6  to  9 


ohm,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  in  which  all  conditions  except 
the  shunt  are  the  same  as  given  in  Fig.  7. 

Reducing  the  shunt  from  .06  ohm  to  .04  ohm  reduces 
the  current  flow  through  the  relay  from  .044  amp.  to  .032 
amp.  If  a  .02  ohm  shunt  is  used,  the  current  flow  will 
be  only  .0175  amp.  If  instead  of  reducing  the  resistance 
of  the  train  shunt  we  increase  the  limiting  resistance  be- 
tween the  battery  and  track  from  .2  ohm  to  .4  ohm  we 
shall  have  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

The  increase  of  the  limiting  resistance  from  .2  to  .4 
ohm  reduces  the  current  flow-  through  the  relay  from 
.044  amp.  to  .0249  amp.  If  a  .6  ohm  limiting  resistance 
is  used,  the  current  flow  through  the  relay  will  be  reduced 
to  .0174  amp. 

In  the  foregoing  the  rail  resistance  has  been  considered 
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as  a  constant.    To  vary  the  rail  resistance  will,  of  course, 
-;ill  different  results. 

D.  C.  Track  Circuit  Tests  for  Rail  and  Ballast 
Resistance 

The  formula  for  ballast  resistance  as  printed  in  I 
mittee  IV's  report  on  pane  27  of  the  March,   1919 
vance  notice  is  in  error.    The  formulae  for  rail  and  ballast 
resistance  as  printed  in  Committee  IV's  report  on 
A-52  and  A-53  of  the  1919  proceedings  are  correct 
formula    for  ballast   resistance  as   printed   in   Committee 
V's  report  on  page  A-159  of  1920  proceedings  is  in  error. 
while  the  formula  on  page   14  of  the  1920  letter  ballot 
covering  the  report  of  Committee  V  is  correct. 

The  committee  has  prepared  a  form  covering  instruc- 
tions   for   making  measurements   and    computatii  ns 
rail   and  ballast   resistance  and   for  recording  the  same. 
which  it  propose-  >r  collecting  data  concerning 

rail  and  ballast  resistance. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  form  for  direct 
current  track  circuit  rail  and  ballast  resistance  report  be 
approved  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting,  being 
meanwhile  referred  to  Committee  XIII,  Electrical  Test- 
ing. 

imittee:  \.  R.  Fugina  (I..  &-  SO,  chairman;  R.  M.  Phin- 
&  X  W.i,  vice-chairman;  B.  T.  Anderson  <  D,  I.  &  W.), 
H  H.  Appleton  (P.  R  R.).  Ir.  W.  Bender  (C.  R.  R.  X  '.>. 
Dwight  Byers  (N.  Y.  C),  E.  B.  DeMeritl  (C.  of  GaA.  R.  E. 
Green  (M.  C),  H.  G.  Morgan  (I.  C.),  D.  S.  Rice  (L.  V.),  K  W. 
Spain  (R.  I.i.  W.  S  Storms  (Erie),  I.  B.  Weigel  (L.  S  X  I, 
L  S   Werthmuller  (Mo.  Pad.  A.  J.  Yarrell  (C.  I.  &  L.). 

Discussion 

\.  R.  Fugina  (Chairman):  The  committee  presents 
the  report  for  discussion  more  as  a  thesis,  discussing  th< 

-  involved  in  the  standards  of  safety  of  track  cir-* 
cuit>.  This  i-  merely  submitted  to  the  association  as 
information. 

F.  L.  Dodgson  (Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.)  :  I  think  you  know 
what  the  0.06-ohm  shunt  meant,  and  bow  it  was  arrived 
at.  The  committee  has  shown  quite  conclusively  that 
if  the  shunt  on  the  relay  is  0.06  ohm,  under  certain 
conditions  the  relays  will  not  be  properly  shunted.  This 
value  of  0.06  ohm,  when  it  is  applied  to  a  single  ear. 
even  on  a  running  line,  has  a  very  large  factor  of 
safety,  probably  a  factor  of  safety  greater  than  10;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  a  -bunt  on  a  side  track  or  a  -bunt 
track,  the  factor  of  safetj  in  some  cases  m  i 
in  fact,  really  no  -bunt  at  all.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
committee  that  in  their  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  they  divide  track  circuit-  which  have  -witch 
-hunts  in  them  or  switches,  and  prepare  a  table  of  limit 
ing  resistances  for  track  circuit-  which  do  not  have 
nd  which  are  always  in  the  running  rail,  that 
running  rail  i-  clean,  and  another  table   for  track 

•-    in    which    there   are   switches    and    practically 


>bunt  tracks,  and  then  consider  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  -hunt  circuits  under  rusted  rail  conditions. 

Chairman  Fugina :  The  committee  expects  to  present 
various  tables  of  limiting  resistances  for  various  train 
-bunt-.      I    doubt    very   much    whether   we    are   going   to 

>le  to  -elect  a  train  shunt  that  will  do  for  th 
track  fouling  section,  and  will  do  for  the  main  line. 
What  we  do  attempt  is  to  present  a  series  of  resistances 
that  may  be  used  on  main  line  track,  varying  from  0.01 
to  0.06  ohm.  and  then  the  engineer  may  take  the  table 
which  he  believes  his  standard  will  permit  him  to  oper- 
ate on.  The  present  table  of  limiting  resistances  that  is 
used   will   not  hold  good   with   the  0.06  train   shunt. 

A.  J.  Kelly  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.) :  Where  a  0.6-volt 
battery  i-  used  with  a  2-ohm  relay,  the  minimum  allow- 
able resistance,  which  i-  0.3,  is  wrung.  It  is  possible 
that  you  would  have  0.S  volt  at  your  relay.  Now,  trans- 
ferring a  2-volt  battery  onto  that  same  circuit,  using  the 
minimum  allowable  resistance,  which  i-  1.1.  you  might 
2  volts  hi"  5  mils  flowing  through.  It  it  i-  not  safe 
with  the  lower  voltage  battery,  why  i-  it  with  the  2- 
voll  : 

Chairman  Fugina:  Generally  it  will  be  found  that 
the  circuit  will  be  safer  with  the  higher  voltage  battery. 
because  it  is  possible  to  cut  in  more  limiting  resistance 
between  the  battery  and  the  track. 

Mr.  Kelly:  Following  the  limiting  resistance  by  the 
R.  S.  A.,  what  is  the  guide  to  the  maintainer?  The 
maintainer  i-  told  that  he  may  reduce  his  resistance  to 
1.1  ohms  with  a  2-volt  battery  and  a  2-ohm  relay,  but 
b\  doing  that  it  i-  possible  he  might  get  500  mils  through 
bis  relay. 

Mr.  Fugina:  I  stated  before  that  the  present  table 
of  limiting  resistances  i-  not  correct  for  all  values.  With 
the  0.06  train  shunt,  the  table  of  limiting  resistance  is 
all  right.  If  the  train  shunt  is  different  from  that  it 
will  not  work  out. 

S.  M.  Day  i  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.  I  :  There  are  two  ways, 
apparently,  of  adjusting  the  present  R.  S.  V  standards, 
namely,  by  reducing  the  resistance  in  the  train  shunt,  or 
by  increasing  the  resistance  between  the  battery  and  the 
track.  That  i-  perfectly  correct,  as  far  a-  it  goes,  but 
there  are  other  ways  still.  One  of  the  most  important 
Mt  them  i-  t"  use  a  mure  efficient  relay;  in  other  word-. 
if  you  use  a  relay  which  has  a  lower  drop-away,  cutting 
your  minimum  drop-away  of  a  relaj  in  servici 
Specified  point  which  is  higher  than  what  it  is  now.  a 
track  circuit  can  be  obtained  which  will  give  a  much 
better  characteristic. 

Chairman  Fugina:  The  committee  appreciates  that. 
but  we  have  not  a  more  efficient  relay  available;  although 
we  hope   that    we  are  going  1 1 >  get   it. 

(The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved  foi 
entation  at   the  annual  meeting,  after  which   the  commit- 
tee wa-  dismissed  with  the  thank-  of  the  Signal  section.  I 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Mechanical  Interlocking 


Concrete  tr unking,  capping  and  sup- 
ports arc  being  used  more  extensively 
than  formerly  and  the  committee  pro- 
vided specifications  covering  the  char- 
acter of  materials  to  be  used  and  the 
workmanship  necessary  for  a  uniform 
product.  The  compensation  of  a  pipe 
line  is  important,  as  the  proper  work- 
ing of  the  operated  unit  depends  on 
expansion  and  contraction  being  neu- 
tralized. The  committee  accordingly 
presented  specifications  and  compen- 
sation charts  pertaining  to  this  work. 
The  specifications  for  mechanical  in- 
terlocking arc  brought  up  to  dale  with 
the  presentation  of  a  revised  specifica- 
tion in  which  is  incorporated  a  req- 
uisite sheet  covering  construction. 


Charles  J.  Kelloway 
Chairman 


Charles  J.  Kelloway  is  completing 
his  twenty-fourth  year  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  having  held  this  office 
since  the  committee  Zi'as  organized, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  year, 
1920,  during  which  lie  was  chairman  of 
the  Signal  division,  A.  R.  A.  As  signal 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
he  has  had  occasion  to  install  and  test 
out  much  of  the  mechanical  interlock- 
ing apparatus  recommended  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Kelloway  lias  also 
been  in  charge  of  the  installation  of 
the  signaling  and  interlocking  of  the 
Jacksonville  Terminal  Company  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  His  untiring 
efforts  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
excellent  specifications  produced. 


The  committee  submitted  specifications  for  concrete 
trunking,  and  unit  specifications  for  universal  com- 
pensation of  pipe  lines,  together  with  drawings 
1536;  instructions  for  locating  compensators,  and  com- 
pensating cranks  1537;  compensation  chart  and  1538, 
crank  chart,  and  revised  specifications  and  requisite  sheet 
for  mechanical  interlocking. 

Specification  for  Concrete  Trunking,  Capping  and 
Supports 

(I)  Purpose,  (2)  Drawings,  (3)  Material  and  Workmanship, 
are  standard  sections. 

(4)  Reinforcement. — (a)  Reinforcing  material  shall  be  H 
in.  deformed  square  rod  or  its  equivalent. 

(5)  Cement. — (a)  The  cement  shall  comply  with  specifica- 
tions of  the  purchaser. 

(6)  Sand. — (a)  Sand  shall  be  clean,  sharp  and  coarse.  It 
shall  be  free  from  sticks  and  other  foreign  material,  but  may 
contain  clay  or  loam  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

(7)  Water. — (a)  Water  should  be  clean,  fresh  (not  salt) 
and  free  from  sewage  or  other  impurities  detrimental  to  the  con- 
crete. 

(8)  Stone  or  Gravel. — (a)  Stone  or  gravel  shall  be  sound, 
hard  and  durable  and  shall  be  clean  and  free  from  shale,  dust, 
loam,  clay  or  any  foreign  substances.  If  necessary  to  meet  these 
requirements,  broken  stone  shall  be  screened  and  washed.  The 
size  of  pieces  shall  range  from  a  minimum  of  .'_i  in.  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  34  in. 

(9)  Proportions. — (a)  The  concrete  shall  be  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  1  part  of  cement  to  not  more  than  2  parts  of 
sand  and  2  parts  of  stone  or  gravel,  measured,  separately. 

(10)  Mixing. —  (a)  The  mixing  shall  be  done  in  a  machine 
of  the  batch  type. 

(b)  Each  batch  to  be  mixed  not  less  than  1  minute  nor  more 
than  V/i  mins. 

(II)  Consistency. — (a)  The  material  shall  be  wet  mixed 
and  of  such  consistency  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  into  a  form  and 
about  the  metal  reinforcements  without  permitting  a  separation 
of  the  coarse  aggregates  from  the  mortar,  while  the  concrete 
is  being  conveyed  from  the  place  of  mixing  to  the  forms. 

(12)  Placing  of  Concrete. — (a)  The  concrete  shall  be 
spaded  along  each  surface  of  the  form  as  it  is  deposited,  to  in- 
sure the  smoothest  possible  finish.  Every  section  shall  be  com- 
pletely filled  before  any  portion  of  the  concrete  has  set. 

(h)  Concrete  that  has  partially  set  or  has  been  mixed  30  mii.s. 
shall  not  be  used. 

(13)  Temperature. — (a)  Concrete  shall  not  be  mixed  or 
placed  when  the  temperature  is  below  -40  degrees  F. 

(14)  Forms. — (a)  The  forms  shall  be  substantially  built  in 
sucli  manner  that  the  product  shall  conform  accurately  to  the 
measurements  as  specified  on  drawings.  The  forms  shall  be 
water-tight  and  shall  be  coated  with  oil  or  grease  to  prevent 
adhesion  to  the  concrete.  The  oil  or  grease  shall  be  of  such 
character  that  it  will  not  discolor  the  concrete. 

(15)  Removing  Forms. — (a)  Forms  shall  not  be  removed 
until  the  concrete  has  attained  a  set  sufficiently  hard  to  prevent 
its  adhering  to  the  forms  when  they  are  removed. 


(16)  Tests,  (a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  are  according  to  standard 
sections. 

(f)  Material  shall  be  cured  not  less  than  28  days  before  test- 
ing. Trunking  shall  be  supported  for  a  distance  of  3  in.  at  each 
end.  Where  side  walls  are  5  in.  high,  outside  dimensions,  it  shall 
support  a  weight  of  500  lb.,  concentrated  within  12  in.  in  the 
center,  without  showing  cracks.  Where  side  walls  are  6"s  in. 
high,  outside  measurement,  it  shall  support  a  weight  of  800  lb., 
concentrated  within  12  in.  in  the  center,  without  showing  cracks. 

(17)  Finishing. — (a)  Before  concrete  is  fully  set,  all  sharp 
edges  shall  be  removed. 

(18)  Outlets. — (a)  Outlets  for  branch  leads,  when  specified, 
shall  be  provided  when  pouring  concrete,  using  blocks  of  the  size 
required  to  admit  branch  leads. 

(19)  Finished  Product. — (a)  Trunking  and  capping  shall 
be  true  to  form  and  have  a  uniform  thickness  throughout  not 
varying  in  thickness  from  drawings  more  than  V%  in. 

(20)  Curing. — (a)  Upon  removal  of  the  forms  the  finished 
product  shall  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
wind  for  a  period  of  48  hr.  and  shall  be  kept  wet  by  sprinkling 
for  at  least  7  days.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  which  the 
curing  is  done  shall  be  maintained  above  40  degrees  F.,  4.44 
degrees  C,  but  artificial  heat  exceeding  110  degrees  F.  shall  not 
be  used. 

(21)  Inspection,  (22)  Packing,  (23)  Marking,  and  (24) 
Warranty,  are  standard  sections. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  specifications  for 
concrete  trunking,  capping  and  supports  be  approved  for 
presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  submission  to  let- 
ter ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Specification  for  Universal  Compensation  of  Pipe  Line 

(1)  Purpose. — (a)  The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to 
provide  for  universal  compensation  of  pipe  line. 

(2)  Details  of  Work. — (a)  Details  of  work  are  to  be  as 
herein  described. 

(3)  General. — (a)  Compensators  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  R.  S.  A.  1013,  1014  and  1231,  unless  otherwise  specified  on 
requisite  sheet. 

(b)  Drawing  1536,  instructions  for  locating  compensators  and 
compensating  cranks,  shall  govern:  1.  Location  of  compensators 
and  compensating  cranks.  2.  Reduction  of  stroke  of  cranks 
(note  1).     3.     Determination  of  distance  "P.''   (note  2). 

(c)  Ln  connecting  pipe  to  compensator,  be  goverihed  by  com- 
pensation chart  1537. 

I'd  )  In  territory  where  temperature  variation  is  less  than  120 
degrees  F.,  compensation  shall  be  provided  for  each  pipe  line  as 
follows : 

1.  For  switches,  movable  frogs  and  point  derails  with  10x13- 
in.  compensator  cranks. 

For  yvin.  stroke,  lengths  40  to  800  ft. 
For  9?4-m-  stroke,  lengths  40  to  600  ft. 

2.  For  facing  joint  locks,  switch  and  lock  movements,  lift 
derails  and  signals,  witli   10xl3-in.  compensator  cranks. 

For  8?4-in.  stroke,  lengths  80  to  S00  ft. 
For  9'4 -in.  stroke,  lengths  80  to  900  ft. 

3.  For  switches,  movable  frogs  and  point  derails  with  10x16- 
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in.   compensator   cranks,   unless  otherwise   sp 

For  8#-in.  stroke,  lengl  100  ft 

For  "'.(-in.  stroke,  lengths  4'»  to  '«»»  ft 

4.     !  witch   and   lock   movements,   lift 

derails   and   signals,   with   10xl6-in.  compensator  cranks,   unli  sj 
otherwise  specified  "ti  requisite  sheet. 

For  s - ^ - i 1 1   stroke,  lengths  80  to  lino  ft. 

For  '"■-in.  stroke,  lengths  880  to  900  ft. 

In  territory  where  the  temperature  variation  is  mon  than 
120  degrees  F.,  compensation  shall  be  provided  for  each  pipe  line 
a<    follows 


LOCALITY  IN  WHICH  THE  CHART  IS  TO  BE  USE"  M*Pr.  Trtf.  HORI- 
ZONTAL LINE  AT  22  with  WS  NUMBER  :""    ' 
LINE  TO  REPRESENT  INTERVALS  OF  10'BTfU'NG  in  T-: 
EWPTTBRACNET5      - 
CREASING  UPWARDS 
TO  DETERMINE  THE  PPOPCR  COMPENSATION  CENTERS 


CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  TEMPERATURE 
AT  THE  TIME  THE  COMPENSATOR  IS  TO 
BE  SCT.AND  THE  VERTICAL  LINE  COR 
RE5P0NP1N0  TO  THE  LENGTH  Of 
PIPE  TOBE  COMPENSATED  FOLLOW 
THE  NEAREST  HORIZONT'i 
NE  TOTHE  LEFT  AND  GET 
REAPING  ON  SCALE 


EXAMPLE 
FIN?  COMPENSATOR 
CE-TEW  FOR  A  PIPE 
INE700FT.L0W.THE 


AT  POINT  OF  INSTALLATION  IS  fp.lO 


NORIEONTAL  FINQiHTERSECTiONOf  THIS 

LIRE  WITH  VERTICAL  LINE  MARnEO  7COFT, 

FOLLOW  ALONG  NEAREST  HORIZONTAL  LINE 

TOLErT  GET  TINS  A  READING  Of  20 5*  INCHES 

FOR  COMPENSATOR  CENTERS 

VALUES  Of  VARE  BASED  ON  .OB  INCH  AS  A  COEFFICIENT 
FOR  EXPANSION  rofl  AN  INCREASE  OF  lO'F  FOR  EACH  BOFT 
it  ANP  NEAREST  '/^  INCH  U6'VEN 


Pipe  Ccmpensation  Chart 

I.     For    twitches,  movable  frogs  and  poinl  derails  with   10x13 
inks. 

I 
itroke,  lengths  10  to  500  it 

witch   and   lock   movcmcnl 

rths  80  to  700  ft. 
ths  so  to  500 

.1  t.iiN  «  ith   10 

■i    on    requisitl 

ths  -in  to  1000 
"  it 
•  iti  h   and    lot  1*    moi  cments,   lift 
-n.  1 1 1 1    10x16  unless 

I 

"  ii 

ii    R     S     \ 

1 


(ii   In  territory  where  the  temperature  variation  is  more  than 
jrees    I'.,  compensation   shall   he  provided    for  each   pipe 
line  as  follows : 
For  S-'i-in.  stroke,  lengths  470  ft. 
in.  stroke,  lengths  290  fl 

The  committee  recommended  the  approval  of  specifi- 
cation  for  universal  compensation  of  pipe  line  and  draw- 
ings 1536,  1537  and  1538  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Complete  specifications  for  mechanical  interlocking 
apparatus,  a  consummation  of  years  of  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, together  with  requisite  sheets,  were  presented  by  the 
committee  for  approval  for  presentation  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

C.  J.  Kellowav  (A.  C.  L.),  chairman:  W.  X 
Spangler  (P.  R.  R.),  vice-chairman;  W.  F.  Zane  (C  B.  &  Q.), 
vice  chairman;  T.  S.  Adams  (X.  Y.  C).  Larsen  Brown  i  \  T 
&  S.  I'M.  W.  F.  Cook  (D.  &  II).  Oswald  Frantzen  i  X.  Y.  X.  II. 
&  H.  I.  Wm.  Hiles  (C.  C  C.  &  St  L.),  F.  E.  Jacobs  I  C.  &  W.  I.). 
II.  F.  Lomas  (I.  C),  E.  E.  Mack  (C.  &  E.  I.),  I.  W.  McClelland 
(P  &  R.),  W  B.  Morn-.n  i  I).  L.  &  W.i.  G  S  Pflasterer  (N. 
C.  &  St  I. .  i,  E.  I.  Relph  I  N.  P.),  C.  Smith  i  St.  L.-S.  F.),  Chas. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING 
WRITE  TM£  MEAN  TEMPERATURE  (INT 
DEGREES)  POO  UrCAJJTY  IN  WVOI  THE 
CJUWTISTOBE  USED  INDEGREE  CC1UNN 
OPPOSITEVEAN  TEMPERATuRC'.GRA- 
DUATINGlO'FOR  EACH  SPACE  INCREASING 
UPWARD  ANO  DECREASING  DOWNWAR0 
THE  FIGURE  IN  SOUARE  0Pt>CS|TE  TEH- 
RE  RATVRE  AT  TIME  OF  INSTALLATION; 
ATOU>eERTI1Eln)lieE)10fFEET(li,»ET- 
WTOl  CRANK  AW  FUEBROINT.ISTME  DIS- 
TANCE (A OR  Bll N  INCHES , THE  CRANK  SHOULD 
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Tabic   of   Crank    Adjustment!   With    Temperature   Changes 

Stephens    (C.  &  O.).  N  Cenl  I,   R.   \\ 

O.).  J.  I.  Vernon  (N.  ^    \    11    ,\  II  >.  I     I 

w   . 

ission 

l      i     \mli.h  h  (B.  &  O.)       I  hi        t.  -  .in  was  made 
].i\    that    there   are   no   specifications    for  cement. 
The    American   Railwa)    Engineering    Association  has  a 
Fication  on  cemenl  and  also  "n  reinforced  cor 
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The  committee  would  do  well  to  adopt  something  that 
some  other  section  has,  rather  than  to  leave  it  open. 

C.  I.  Kelloway  (Chairman^:  The  specification  is  verj 
broad  here.  "Cemenl  shall  comply  with  specifications  of 
the  purchaser." 

i.l  motion  that  the  specifications  for  compensation  of 
concrete  trunking  for  presentation  to  the  annual  meeting 
Was   carried. ) 

Chairman  Kelloway:  The  committee  found  that  the 
clause  for  compensation  was  too  voluminous  to  include 
in  the  major  specification,  and  we  have  prepared  a  unit 
specification  for  compensation  of  pipe  lines. 

I.l  motion  that  the  specifications  for  compensation  of 
pipe  line,  and  drawings  1536,  1537  and  1538,  be  accepted 


for    presentation    to    the    annual    meeting,    was    carried   i 
Chairman    Kelloway:     The   specifications    for  mechan- 
ical   interlockers   were   discussed   at    length   at   the   last 
meeting  of  this  association.   Most  suggestions  made  have 

been  incorporated  in  the  specifications.  The  committee 
desires  to  change  the  paragraph  on  painting  to  read:  "All 
unfinished  parts  of  interlocking  machine  above  the  floor, 
including  the  levers,  shall  be  painted  one  coat  of  red 
lead  and   three   linseed  oil  and   two  coats  black." 

(A  motion  to  this  effect  zvas  carried.) 

i.l  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  specifications  for  me- 
chanical interlockers  be  approved  for  presentation  at  the 
annual  meeting,  with  requisite  sheds,  zoas  carried,  i 

I  The  committee  was  excused   with  thanks  of  section.  | 


Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Contracts 

The  table  of  recommended  unit  /-'A  ^^k  George  E.  Beck  has  been  chairman 
rallies  for  the  division  of  expeu.^  m^^  flk  °f  ^'IS  <'""""<"|V  since  it  zeas  organ- 
iustallaliou,  maintenance  and  opera-  ^k  i~ed  two  years  ago,  prior  to  which 
lion  of  joint  interlocking  plants  as  ap-  ^  jfijl  ''""'  '"'  "^'us  chairman  of  the  old 
plied  to  mechanical  plants  varies  but  r$  R.  S.  A.  Committee  on  Storage  Bat- 
little  from  the  table  adopted  by  the  <«»  ^M  teries  and  Charging  Equipment,  he 
association  in  iooj.  It  has  been  sup-  -— • ^  J  started  as  a  blacksmith  in  the  signal 
plemeuted  by  a  few  additional  items  H.  department  of  the  Michigan  Central 
for  mechanical  plants  and  by  values  ^^  '  in  i&'oS  and  three  years  later  trans- 
assigned  for  pozoer  operated  units  Vv^^^^H^^.  leered  to  the  Pake  Shore  vr  Michigan 
zchieh  are  considered  equitable.  .  Iny  ^^^^m  ^^k  ^k.  Southern.  He  zoas  promoted  to  fore- 
table  of  units  will  prove  equitable  for  D^^B  '"""  '"  ^lurch,  l°0-,  and  zoas  ap- 
dividing  the  cost  of  ownership  instal-  F^^L  pointed  assistant  supervisor  two  years 
lotion,  operation  and  maintenance  ^f^fl  later,  being  promoted  to  signal  supcr- 
when  applied  fairly  and  the  laze  of  visor  in  woo  and  in  1013  to  chief  sig- 
averages  allowed  to  apply,  although  nul  inspector.  He  zoas  appointed  as- 
it  is  conceded  that  no  tabic  can  be  George  E  Beck  sistant  signal  engineer  of  valuation,  N. 
made  entirely  equitable.                                                          Chairman  Y.  C,  Lines  West,  in  1016.. 

THE  COMMITTEE  submitted  a  report,  including  a  table  R.  B.  Arnold  (C  &  X.  W.)  :    Is  it  the  intention  of  the 

of  recommended  unit  values  for  the  division  of  the  committee    to    call    a    lock,    an    indicator    or    an    annun- 

expense  of  installation,  maintenance  and  operation      

of  joint  interlocking  plants.                  .  Table  of  Interlocking  Units  and  Values 

In  arriving  at  the  following  table  it  will  be  noted  that  Mechanically       Power 

the  committee  did  not  materially  vary  from  the  table  of  I'nit                                                            Operated        Operated 

unit  values  adopted  bv  the  American  Railway  Engineer-  No.     Unit            Description                            Units               Units 

tag  Association  in  1907,  as  applied  to  mechanical  plants.  '        ea-    fixed  signal  arm  or  light  (or  com- ^                    ] 

The  table  has  been   supplemented  by   (a)   a  few  addi-  2        ca     Non-operated"  "signal"  "complete 

tional    items    for   mechanical    plants   and    by    (b)    values  (mast,  blade  or  light) 2                     2 

assigned    for  power-operated   units   which   are  considered  3        ea.     Signal  operated  by  switch  or  derail   1                        1 

equitable   either  when    used   in   a   plant   that   is   entirelv  j       ea-    Signal.  2-position   4                    4 

.     ,         •              ,•  .s         ea.     signal,   3-position    S                        0 

power-operated  or  in  combination.  6       ca     Si«gle  switch  (2  pointsl  derailj  or 

The  committee  concedes  that  no  table  of  units  can  be  torpedo  machine  4                    8 

made  which  will  be  entirely  equitable  for  dividing  all  the  7        ea.     Derail  pipe  connected  to,  and  oper- 

COSt    of    ownership,    installation,    operation    and    mainte-        .  ated  by  switch .............  1 

nance,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  almost  anv  |       *    sSSdi?Sd  (2  loints^  \  \ !  4                   1 

table  of  units  will  prove  equitable  when  applied  fairly  and  10        ea.    Double  slip  end  (4  points) 8                    12 

the  law  of  averages  allowed  to  apply.                                 ■  11        ea.    55   ft.   of  detector  bar    (or   frac- 

„.                    .                                  ,     .     ,  '       .  .         ,  ,         ,    .  tion  thereof )  on  plant 2 

1  he  committee  recommended  that  this  table  of  inter-  12  (a)  ea.    Facing  point  lock  or  drawbridge 

locking  units  and   values   be   accepted    for   approval    for  lock  with  lever  connection  2                     r> 

presentation  at  the  annual  meeting.  (b)  ea.    Each  additional  lock  when  oper- 

ated  with  other  unit 1  ' 

Committee:    G.   E.   Beck    (N.   Y.   C),   chairman;    H.   F.    Haag  13  (a)  ea.     Drawbridge    circuit    controller   or 

(K.   C.   S.).  vice-chairman:    I.   B.   Latimer   (C.   B.  &   Q.).    II.   C.  pipe  coupler  when  operated  sep- 

Lorenzen    (P.   M.i.  J.   C.   Mock    (M.   (".),    I.   A.    Peabody    (C.   &  aratelv    4                       8 

X.  W.),  W.  F.  Seemuth   (C.   M.  &  St.   P.).  ih)  ea.     Each      additional      controller      or 

Discussion  ™$>ler  when  operated  with  other   ^                        ^ 

R.   M.   Phinnev    (C.   &   X.    W.)  :     The  Use  of   the   in.li-  ]j        ea-     Complete  track  circuit. 2                       2 

_,  ,     .    r„                 ■:   ■           .             11      ,.,.          -t    ■           1           •■•  Is         ea.     Lock,   indicator,  annunciator,   slot.    1                           1 

catoi    for  a  unit  is  not  good  because  it  is  not  positive  1()               Fk.c(ru.  ,„ck   for  outlying  swit(.h 

to  determine  just   how    many   indicators   are  going  to  be  controlled  from  tower   2                      2 

used  in  a  plant  of  that  kind.     The  use  of  the  railroad 

indicator  leaving  out  the  relay  discriminates  against  the  ciator,  one  unit  each  in  the  table  of  units?     It  is  corn- 
use  of  indicator  or  indicating  relay.  mon   practice  to  include  the  lever  lock  and  indicator  in 
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circuit  with  it.  as  one  unit.  Another  question  I  would 
like  to  a^k  is  why  you  have  fixed  a  signal  or  a  hght  as 
a  single  unit. 

Chairman  Mock:  <  'n  No.  1 .;  each  of  those  named  as 
lock,  indicator  and  annunciator,  is  a  unit.  Each  has  the 
same  value  as  No.  1.  fixed  arm  or  light,  or  combined. 

E.  J.  Relph  I  N.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
difference  between  a  fixed  signal  arm  and  a  non-oper- 
ated signal  arm  is:  why  a  fixed  signal  arm  should  have 
the  value  of  one  and  non-operated  signal  should  have 
the  value  of  two. 

Chairman  Mock:  Because  it  is  not  necessary  t"  put 
the  post  up  tor  one  of  them:  you  just  -tick  it  "ii  the 
post  that  i-  there,  ami  on  the  other  you  have  to  have 
the  po 

F.  P.  Patenall  I  I  wonder  if  the  committee 
had  in  mind  the  question  of  length  of  track  circuit.  It 
may  be  400  ft.  or  it  may  be  4,000  ft.  Under  those  con- 
ditions the  rating  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  same. 

Chairman  Mock:  At  an  interlocking  plant  with  a 
track  circuit  400  ft.  long  there  are  usually  more  insu- 
lated joint-  and  complications  than  with  the  ordinary 
track  circuit. 

(A  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  table  of  interlocking 
units  ami  -aires  he  accepted  for  presentation  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  was  carried.  I 

l  The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
ion.  i 

National  Railway  Appliances 

Association  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Railway  Appli- 
ances Association  was  held  yesterday  morning  at  11 
"'clock  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Coliseum  with  a 
larger  attendance   than   usual. 

President  George  C.  Ishester  in  his  annua!  report  -aid: 
"This  i-  our  second  day  of  the  fourteenth  annual  ex- 
hibition, ami  when  you  consider  the  limited 
available,   it   is   gratifying  indeed    to   know   how   many 
we  have  been  abb  nmodate  with  exhibit 

It  i-  equally  gratifying  t<>  note  that  after  13  yeai 
have   been  ur    fence-   and    railings   with 

this    \ear.      And    let    me    -,i\    lure    that    it    has 
revelation  to  me  to  see  what   1 
orations,  preparation,   furnishing: 

surer  C.   VV.    Kelly's  report   was  brief 

and  t"  the  point.      1  le  -aid  : 

i  are  aware  that  we  are  unable  t<>  give  you  any 
reliabl*  'he  possible   outcome  of  the   re 

this  exhibit   at   this   time. 

"[   told  you   la-t  year  at   this   time  that   we  -t 1  t" 

run  si  ?  1.800  t"  sJ.ikhi.  but  after  all  expendi- 

ollections    made    we    wi 
report    Si  1  1    profit. 

will  ii"t  do  a-  well  tin-  year." 
J.   B  i  the  nominating  comi 

ed  the  finding  of  the  committee  a-  foil 
n,  of  the  National   Malleable 

\\  .    Shugg,   of   the   i  . 

i'  :    I.    \V    i  iillingham, 

i  ,„, 
1 .  dm 

t    the 


Inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  sentiment 
among  the  members  that  the  annual  meeting  should  be 
held  hereafter  on  Monday  morning,  the  opening  day.  in- 
stead of  Tuesday  morning,  a  resolution  changing  the 
date  was  accordingly  passed. 

T.  \Y.  Aishton,  Presidext-Eua  T 

Thomas  W.  Aishton,  the  newly  elected  president,  is  a 
native  of  Iowa.  His  railroad  experience  has  been  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  the  operating  departments  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railway.  His  activities  on 
that  road  were  on  the  Galena.  Dakota.  Minnesota  and 
Iowa  divisions.  He  rose  through  various  trades  in  main- 
tenance of  way  and  operating  departments  to  the  pos 
of  train  master,  with  headquarters  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  His 
activities  in  the  selling  field  have  been  with  the  National 
.Malleable  Casting  Company,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
I  a-  -ale-  agenl  fur  a  number  of  years. 

All  in  a  Day's  Work 

Tin    VARIETY  of  PROBLLMS  which  arise  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  a  large  association  i-  indicated  in 
the    following   letter   which   was    received   by    F..    H. 
Fritch  recently: 
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The  translation  of  tin-  letter  from  Russia  indicate-  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Engineering  Association. 

nioii  of  tin-  t 'liH  Railroad 

Management  of  Railw  a) . 

American  Railway  Engini 
\  so<  iation, 
Chicago,  111. 
» lentlemen : — 

taking  the  libert)  of  asking  you  t<>  -end  pn<   of 
your    "Extensometers"    for    measuring    the    ten-ion    of 

pavement-,      to:      thief      of      the      Management      of      the 

Chinese-Eastern  Railway   at  Harbin. 

tid  apparatu  1.00  we  ha>  i 

imultaneousty  with  this  letter,  through 
\m.  i  i>  ,m  Bank  at  Harbin. 

Chief  of  Management  and  Construction 
1  Engineer  i  signature  illegible  l 


The  Making  of  the  Railway  Age  March  Dailies 

Prompted  by  Numerous  Inquiries  the  Editors  Relate 
How  the  Work  Is  Done  from  Beginning  to  End 


ANOTHER  YEAR  mas  COME  and  with  it  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
and  the  Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  that  bring  you  to  Chicago.  Perhaps  as  you 
sat  down  to  your  breakfast  this  morning  you  dwelt  a 
little  upon  that  thought.  And  as  you  turned  it  over  in 
your  mind  while  your  fingers  idly  ruffled  through  the 
pages  or  marked  a  place  where  you  had  been  reading  in 
your  copy  of  the  Railway  Age  March  Daily,  another 
thought  may  have  occurred  to  you.  Whether  your  first 
Daily  or,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  member,  your 
thirteenth  Daily,  your  interest  was  aroused,  maybe  for 
only  a  moment,  and  you  wondered  how  we  did  it,  when 
and  where.  Regularly  and  unobtrusively,  the  Dailies,  the 
largest  issued  by  any  publisher,  have  appeared  at  your 
hotel  ready  for  you  when  you  awoke  to  give  you  accu- 
rately and  concisely  the  doings  of  the  previous  day's 
sessions  and  surrounding  activities.  To  us  familiar  with 
the  making  of  the  Dailies,  the  complexities  and  details 
of  publishing  one  every  24  hours,  an  issue  of  the  size 
and  character  of  the  Railway  Age  March  Daily,  are  still 
interesting.  We  think  you  will  find  them  equally  so. — 
(The  Editors.) 

The  heart  of  the  convention  is  the  Florentine  Room 
and  it  is  there  that  much  of  the  real  benefit  of  the  meet- 
ing is  obtained.  Discussion,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  quick- 
est way  of  smoothing  out  differences  of  opinion  and 
advancing  the  status  of  engineering.  The  man  who  could 
attend  all  the  sessions,  hear  all  the  discussion  of  all  the 
reports,  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  keep  his  head 
clear  and  unconfused,  store  away  in  his  mind  what  he 
has  learned,  visit  with  acquaintances,  inspect  the  exhibits 
and  discuss  the  things  which  he  has  seen,  is  not  nor 
cannot  be.  It  is  too  much  for  the  most  ambitious  of 
men.  He  can  only  choose  what  is  closest  to  his  interests. 
Hence  the  Dailies,  where  he  may  reveiw  at  his  leisure 
moments  during  and  after  the  sessions,  the  activities  he 
was  unable  to  take  part  in. 

For  weeks  before  the  convention  the  work  of  organ- 
izing for  the  publication  is  carried  on  by  the  regular 
Railway  Age  staff  and  that  staff  alone  carries  it  on 
through  to  the  end.  There  is  first  among  many  things 
the  reading  and  editing  of  the  reports  of  the  committees, 
the  separating  and  condensing  of  data  so  that  duplication 
may  be  avoided,  retaining  the  heart  of  the  report  and 
yet  keeping  it  all  within  the  bounds  of  a  paper  that  will 
be  and  can  be  read  without  taking  too  much  of  the  valu- 
able convention  time.  Illustrations  for  the  reports  must 
be  prepared  and  portraits  of  the  officers  and  others  of 
the  association  must  be  secured,  mounted,  measured  and 
photo-engravings  made.  Not  one  portrait  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.    The  series  must  be  complete. 

From  the  experience  gained  in  the  past,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  space  required  to  cover  the  various  activities 
which  will  take  place  during  the  convention.  This  esti- 
mate includes  editorials,  special  articles,  reports  and  dis- 
cussions, news,  articles  about  new  devices  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous matters  and  forms  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  Dailies  are  built.  While  the  reports  are  being  edited 
and  the  photographs  procured,  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  remainder  of  the  editorial  articles  which 
can  be  prepared  in  advance.  Heads  are  written  for  the 
reports  and  all  material  is  sent  to  the  printshop  as  soon 
as  it  is  written.    All  of  this  done,  the  type  must  be  meas- 


ured for  length,  recorded  and  indexed,  the  proofs  read, 
corrected  and  approved  and  everything  put  in  readiness 
so  that  when  wanted  there  will  be  no  hitch  to  tangle  tip 
or  slow  down  the  work  of  publication  when  the  real 
rush  begins. 

The  things  enumerated  above  are  only  the  high  points 
of  the  before-the-convention  editorial  work.  From  four 
to  five  editors  are  on  this  assignment  regularly,  yet  it 
must  not  and  does  not  interrupt  or  interfere  with  the 
regular  publication  work  or  the  other  papers  of  this  com- 
pany. Many  a  night  sees  the  lights  burning  over  edito- 
rial matter  for  the  Dailies.  It  is  not  amiss  to  add  here 
that  the  work,  arrangements  and  schedules  outlined  above 
as  well  as  those  that  will  be  mentioned  later  cover  only 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association.  When  the  signal  meetings  are  held,  as  thev 
are  this  year  and  as  they  were  two  years  ago,  the  work 
of  preparation,  not  to  speak  of  that  of  the  actual  publica- 
tion, is  increased  twofold,  yet  the  same  staff  handles 
both.  Duties  already  double  normal  become  quadrupled 
— still  the  Dailies  appear. 

In  the  meantime,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  removal  of  the  Railway  Age  staff  from  its  regular 
offices  to  temporary  offices  in  the  hotel.  Rooms  must  be 
acquired,  furniture  moved  and  procured,  and  living  quar- 
ters assigned,  for  our  editors  must  live  at  the  hotel  dur- 
ing the  convention.  Time  is  precious.  Minutes,  not 
hours,  are  the  divisions.  Printshop  facilities,  engravings, 
messenger,  taxi,  phone  and  telegraph  service  are  ar- 
ranged for,  keyed  up  to  the  requisite  speed  and  scheduled. 
Court  reporters  familiar  with  the  convention  work  are 
secured.  With  all  these  thousand  and  one  details,  large 
and  small,  of  which  we  have  only  suggested  the  high 
spots  here,  finished,  the  opening  day  of  the  signal  meet- 
ing— one  day  previous  to  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  convention — 
has  arrived.  One  final  conference  of  the  staff  is  held, 
at  which  all  of  the  details  are  checked  carefully,  assign- 
ments rehearsed,  and  then  the  real  work  starts. 

The  problem  is  to  present  the  real  meat  of  the  discus- 
sion verbatim — not  some  one  editor's  impressions  of 
what  some  member  may  have  said,  and  again,  as  with 
the  reports,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  a  read- 
able paper.  Close  up  to  the  officers'  table,  the  court  re- 
porter sits,  taking  down  word  for  word  what  each  mem- 
ber says.  The  senior  member  of  the  reportorial  staff 
that  takes  down  your  words  has  seen  each  March  Daily 
come  and  go  since  their  inception.  He  knows  most  of 
the  members  by  name  and  by  road  and,  unless  we  are 
badly  mistaken,  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  he  often 
knows  what  some  are  going  to  say  before  they  have 
said  it.  At  intervals  each  reporter  is  relieved  by  an- 
other, the  break  being  made  after  short  periods  of  time 
in  order  to  speed  up  the  transcription.  The  discussion 
already  taken  down  in  shorthand  is  then  dictated  to  an 
experienced  typist,  who  has  also  seen  many  an  A.  R. 
E.  A.  convention  come  and  go.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  morning  session  to  well  after  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon session,  this  typist  transcribes  rapidly  and  steadily 
the  words  used  but  a  few  minutes  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention.  Two  copies  are  made  and  as  soon  as 
each  sheet  is  completed,  one  copy  is  sent  immediately  to 
a  nearby  room  where  two  editors  are  stationed  in  readi- 
ness, with  everything  necessary  for  the  efficient,  accu- 
rate and  speedv  editing  of  the  discussion  or  "running 
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report,"  ;i-  it  is  called.  This  includes  among  many  things, 
copies  of  the  original  reports,  galle)  proofs  of  the  re- 
ports as  edited,  estimates  of  space,  pencils,  ruler,  scissors, 
paste  pots,  blank  paper.  Virtuall)  if  not  actually,  for 
quiet  and  freedom  from  interruption  are  paramount. 
these  editors  are  locked  in  their  room. 

As  each  sheet  of  the  discussion  is  received,  it  is  read 
carefully,  its  importance  weighed  carefully,  name--,  fig 
ures.  word>  and  expressions  corrected  where  wrong, 
condensed  where  possible  by  judicious  cutting,  then 
check-read,  numbered,  stamped  with  the  report  number 
according  to  our  print  shop  and  copy  list  schedule,  ap- 
proved and  sent  on  its  a  ay.  The  next  stop  is  the  desk 
of  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  Dailies  who.  closel)  fa- 
miliar with  the  work  of  the  convention,  passes  upon  it 
to  see  that  everything  has  been  covered  properly,  that  it 
has  not  been  edited  too  closel)  or  too  loosely  and  that 
it  is  free  from  mistakes.  \n  estimate  is  made  of  the 
length  <>f  the  discussion  of  each  report  and  its  identifica- 
tion marks  are  re-checked  to  prevent  any  possible  con- 
fusion. It  is  then  dispatched  by  special  messenger  serv- 
ice to  the  printshop  where  the  linotype  operators  seize 
upon  it  and  quickly  convert  it  into  slugs  of  type.  Galley 
proofs  an-  struck  off.  submitted  to  tin-  editorial  make  up 
man  anil  his  assistant,  both  of  whom  are  editors  familiar 
with  .all  phases  of  the  publishing  work  and  stationed  at 
the  printshop.  They  read,  correct,  measure  and  schedule 
them.  This  transposition  of  words  to  type  actually 
takes  only  a  short  time,  so  smoothly  and  speedil)  does 
this  system  work. 

While  this  work  of  editing  the  running  report  of  the 
n  is  on.  other  editors  are  busy  mixing  with  the 
members,  sitting  in  the  session,  making  notes  on  impor- 
tant points  for  editorial  comment,  studying  the  exhibits 
and  otherwise  doing  the  hundred  and  one  little  things 
that  go  to  the  securing  and  publishing  of  the  up-to  the 
minute  news  of  the  convention.  Lines,  paragraphs, 
articles,  even  photographs  and  whatnot  from  various 
sources  and  directions  are  correlated,  passed  upon,  and 
dispatched  to  the  lincotype  machines  all  through  one 
central  "clearing  house."  At  the  registration  desk  two 
members  of  the  staff  aid  in  the  registration  of  the  mem- 
bers attending  each  session.  At  intervals  during  the  da) 
duplicate  lists  of  the  registrations  are  made  up  and  sent 
editor  in  charge.  These  lists  are  checked  against 
the  membership  list  of  the  association  and  other  data  to 
insure  accuracy,  after  which  one  copy  is  forwarded  to 
the  printshop.      I  eding   list    is  handled   likewise. 

the  names  being  arranged  alphabetical!)  after  being  set 
up  in  type.  The  duplicate  list  or  lists  are  retained  b) 
the  member  of  the  staff  who  is  in  charge  of  the  deliver) 
of  the  Dailies.  He  arranges  the  names,  not  according 
to  the  litter  of  tin-  alphabet,  hut  according  to  the  hotel 
addresses  and  room  numbers  of  tin-  members,  and  from 
this  he  i-  able  to  make  his  plans  for  tin   deliver)   of  the 

B)    earl)    afternoon,   it    is   possible    for   the   editor  in 

orking    with    tlie    editors    in    the    printshop,    to 

mate  of  die  amount  of  pi  inted 

matter,  hitter  known  as  "copy,"  which  will  appeal   the 

illotted  by  pages  to  the 

i  mb  .il 

tin-  i-  kite  m  ih.   afternoon 

1      il m  a- 

emhled  or,  in  the 

made  up, 

beginning  of  thi 

I  In     hist    t\\o 

of       ill, 

i  until  the  last  cop)  has 


through  and  has  been  set  up  in  type,  but  in  the 
meantime,  three  fourths  or  more  of  the  paper  has  been 
put  in  page  form,  proofs  have  been  taken,  read  and  cor- 
rected for  size  of  type,  spacing,  headings  and  typo- 
graphical errors. 

As  soon  as  each  page  is  made  up  it  is  placed  in  the 
forms,  where  it  remains  until  all  the  spaces  in  the  4.  S 
or  16-page  forms,  depending  upon  the  number  of  pages 
in  the  paper,  have  been  idled  and  the  pages  finally  passed 
anil  approved  The  forms  are  then  locked  and  sent  to 
the  press  room.  Ordinarily  this  work,  as  outlined,  is 
completed  and  the  forms  released  by  midnight  or  a  little 
after,  the  scheduling  calling  for  the  press  to  he  started 
on  the  last  four  by  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  latest. 
In  or, let-  to  catch  any  possible  errors,  one  or  more  of  the 
editors  closel)  familiar  with  the  sessions  of  the  day  and 
the  editing  of  the  running  report  go  to  the  printshop  in 
the  evening  after  their  other  work  has  been  completed 
to  remain  until   the   forms  go  on   the  press. 

When  photographs  are  taken  of  the  convention  in 
session  added  complications  arise.  Detailed  arrange- 
ments are  made  beforehand  for  the  photographer  to 
take  his  picture  with  the  minimum  interruption  to  the 
meeting.  The  engraver  is  waiting  for  the  photograph 
to  he  taken  and  accompanies  the  camera  operator  to  his 
studio,  where  the  plate  is  developed,  a  prim  made,  and 
1, lotted  to  hasten  its  drying.  He  then  takes  it  to  his 
engraving  shop  by  taxicab,  where  special  men  are  re- 
tained to  perform  all  of  the  complicated  operations 
entering  into  the  making  of  a  half-tone.  These  opera- 
tions being  completed,  in  turn,  the  copper  engraving  is 
dispatched,  again  by  messenger,  to  the  printshop,  where 
it  is  inserted  into  a  space  carefully  measured  beforehand 
and  left   for  it  and  the  forms  are  sent  to  the  press. 

The  paper,  as  it  leaves  the  press,  is  seized  by  the 
hinders,  still  wet  from  the  printing,  who  fold,  hind,  trim 
and  handle  it  in  quantities  of  l(KI  copies.  This,  as  you 
may  will  surmise,  happens  along  near  the  time  when  the 
sun  is  beginning  to  appear.  Each  lot  of  loo  copies  is 
then  loaded  into  taxicabs  and  accompanied  by  members 
of  the  Railwa)  Age  staff,  deliver)  is  begun.  Time  is 
still  precious,  for  a  copy  must  he  addressed  for  each 
member  attending  the  meeting  and  it  must  he  delivered  at 
the  door  of  his  room  before  the  time  he  has  decided  to 
arise  in  the  morning.  Not  only  that  hut  all  of  the  regu 
lar  subscribers  of  the  Railwa)  ^ge  located  in  the  down 
town    district    of   the    cit)    must    also   receive    their   copies 

by  special  messenger.  In  the  meantime  other  copies  are 
hound  and  taken  to  the  postoffice  for  mailing  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Railwa)  Vge.  B)  eight  o'clock  at  the 
latest,  .md  usuall)    much   before  that,  deliver)    is  com 

pleted  and  another   March    Dail)    is  out.     Thus,  the  Kail 

wax     Vge    March    Dailies,   no  longer  an   innovation   in 
magazine  publishing  hut  an  institution,  combining  news 
paper    promptness    and    activit)     with    mag 
thoroughness  -md  accuracy,  are  brought  before  you  each 
morning. 


Knst    Railway  Station  at   Anchorage.  Alaska 
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American  Railway  Engineering 

Association  Registration 

Till:  REGISTRATION  OF  MEMBERS  and  guests  of  t he 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  yes- 
terday totaled  666.  This  is  the  highest  first  day's 
registration  in  the  history  of  the  association,  comparing 
with  593  last  year  and  534  in  1920.  The  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  convention  room  and  the  numerous  com- 
plaints from  members  who  were  unable  to  secure  seats 
reflected    this    condition. 

The  registration  follows  : 

Abbott,  F.  E.,  insp.  engr.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Abbott,  R.  B.,  asst.  gen.  supt.,  P.  &  R.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Ackerman,  F.  J.,  sig.  engr.,  K.  C.  Term.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Albright,  C.  C,   assoc.  prof.   ry.  eng.,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette, 

Ind. 
Allen,  L.  B.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  C.  &  0.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Allen,  L.  J.,  chf.  engr.,  A.  A.,  Owosso,  Mich.  I 

Ambrose,  J.  R.  W.,  chf.  engr.,  Tor.  Term.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Ames,  Azel,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York. 
Amoss,  F.  X.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Anderson,  Irving,  div.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marceline,  Mo. 
Angerer,  Victor,  vice-pres.,  William  Wharton,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Easton, 

Pa. 
Angier,  F.  J.,  supt.  timber  pres.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Armour,  Robert,  mas.  engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Armstrong.  J.  E.,  asst.  engr.,  Can.  Pac,  Montreal,  Can. 
Armstrong,  W.  R.,  asst.  chf.  engr.,  O.  S.  L.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Arn,  W.  G,  asst.  engr.  m.  of  w.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Atwill,  A.  Lee.  asst.  engr.,  C.  G  W.,  Chicago. 
Atwood,  Col.  Wm.  G,  National  Research  Council,  New  York. 
Austill,  H.,  bridge  engr.,  M.  &  O.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Aylsworth,  R.  G.,  asst.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Backes,  W.  J.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  N.  Y.  N.   H.  &  H.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Backus,  M.  M.,  dist.  engr.,  I.  C,  Waterloo,  la. 
Badger,  O.  C,  asst.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 
Baird.  R.  C.  asst.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 
Baisinger,  W.  C,  rdmaster,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 
Baker,  J.  B.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Penna.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bakhshi,  S.  R.,  asst.  chf.  draftsman,  C.  B.  &  B.,  Chicago. 
Baldridge,  C.  W.,  asst.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  A.  S.,  vice-pres.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,  R.  A.,  dist.  engr.,  Can.  Nat.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Baluss,  F.  C,  engr.  b.  &  b.,  D.  M.  &  N.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Banks,  T.  G,  dist.  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Bardwell,  R.  C,  engr.  water  serv.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Barrett,  J.  E.,  supt.  b.  &  b.,  L.  &  H.  R.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Barrett,  W.  C,  trnmstr.,  L.  V.  R.,  Sayre,  Pa. 
Bartlett,  Calvin,  sup.  land  apprs.,  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Batchelder,  F.  L.,  chf.  engr.,  Cop.  Range,  Houghton,  Mich. 
Bates,  F.  E.,  asst.  bridge  engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bathellor,  F.  D.,  div.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Garrett,  Ind. 
Bates,  Onward,  cons,  engr.,  Chicago. 
Beach,  Dr.  S.  C,  health  officer,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Beckett,  F.  T.,  engr.  m.  of.  w.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Belcher,  R.   S.,  manager  treating  plants,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka, 

Kansas. 
Bell,  Gilbert  J.,  dist.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
Bell,  H.  C,  supt.  tie  treating  plant,  N.  &  W.,  East  Radford,  Va. 
Benjamin,  H.  I.,  office  engr.,  Sou.  Pac,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Bennett,  Edgar,  asst.  engr.,  Southern,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Bennett,  V.  A.,  asst.  engr.,  Nor.  Pac,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Bernhardt,  J.   E.,  brdg.  engr.,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chicago. 
Blackie,  G.  F.,  asst.  chf.  engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Blaess,  A.  F.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Blaiklock,  M.  S.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Blanchard,  A.  M.,  pilot  engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Bloecher,  Theo.,  Jr.,  div.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Blum,  Bernard,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Nor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Boardman,  Francis,  div.  engr..  clec  div.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 
Boardman,  H.  E„  engr.  asst  to  gen.  val.  coun.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 
Bohland,  J.  A.,  bridge  engr.,  G.  N.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bond,  L.  H.,  dist.  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Boyce,  W.  S.,  west  mgr.,  Lundie  Engineering  Corp.,  Chicago. 
Boyd,  G  E.,  Roseville.  111. 

Bradley,  A.  C,  div.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 
Brameid,  W.  H.,  eng.  asst.  to  gen.  mgr.,  Erie.  New  York. 
Breckinridge,  W.  L.,  asst.  chief  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Breed,  Chas.  W.,  office  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Breen,  J.  E.,  office  engr..  Long  Island,  Richmond    Hill,  N.  Y. 
Bremner.  Geo.  H.,  consult,  engr.,  Chicago. 
Brewer,   II.    II.   asst.   gen.  mgr..  Can.   Nat..  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Brown,  A.  V.,  engr.  m.  of  w..  Lake  Shore  Elec,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Brown,  C.  \Y..   supt..   1..  &   V   H.,  South   Bethlehem,  Pa." 

Brown,  E.  H..  supr.,  I'..  &  B.,  Nor.  Pac,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Brown,  G.  H..  asst.  chief  engr.,  m.  of  w.,  Penna..  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Brown,  H.  C,  Jr.,  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  New  York. 

Brown,    H.   \\\.   div.   engr.,   Penna..   Zanesville.  Ohio. 

Brown.  J.  M.,  corp.  engr.,  maint.  &  conts.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 

Browne,  H.  L.  res.  engr..  C.  B.  &  Q„   Pineville.   Ky. 

Brumley,  D.  J.,  chief  engr.,  Chicago  term.  imp..  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Brunner,  John,  asst.  insp.  engr.,  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago. 

Burnett,  W.  S.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Burrage,  W.  H,  pilot,  val.  dept.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L,  East  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Burrell,  Chas.  F.,  engr.,  m.  of  w.,  K.  &  I.  Term.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Burton,  W.  J.,  asst.  val.  engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Busch,  Harry  F.,  div.  engr.,  St.  L.-S.  F.,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Butterworth,  A.  S.,  chief  engr.,  G  F.  &  A.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Byram,  C.  R.,  asst.  engr.  rdway.,  I.  &  G  N.,  Palestine,  Tex. 

Camp,  W.  M..  editor,  Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  H.  A.,  Chicago. 

Campbell,  J.  L.,  chf.  engr.,  E.  P.  &  S.  W.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Carmichael,   J.,    W.    M.,    Hagerstown.    Md. 

Carothers,  J.  B.,  asst.  to  gen.  mgr.,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Carroll,  G.  A.,  div.  engr.,  C  R.  I.  &  P.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cassil,  H.  A.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Pere  Mar.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chase,  J.  A.,  asst.  engr.,  B.  &  A.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cheney,  B.  M.,  gen.  inspr.  perm,  way,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 

Chevalier,  C.  R.,  rdmster.,  Port.  Term.,  Portland,  Mer 

Chinn,  Armstrong,  instrumentman,  eng.  dept.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Christian,  W.  A.,  cons,  engr..  City  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Christiansen,  Eli.,  asst.  engr.  bldgs.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 

Churchill.  Chas.  S.,  vice-pres.,  N.  &  W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Clapper,  Leland,  engr.  b.  &  b.,  D'.  &  I..  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Clark,  W.  A.,  chief  engr.,  D.  &  I.  R..  Duluth,  Minn. 

Clarke,  A.  C,  dist.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Clarke,  H.  S.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  D.  &  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  R.  N.,  asst.  engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Clements,  M.  F,  bridge  engr..  Nor.  Pac.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cleveland,  G  C,  chf.  engr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Coburn,  Maurice,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Penna.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Colladay,  W.   E.,  asst.  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Connor,  E.  H.,  chief  engr.  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Co., 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Conway,  T.   H.,   asst.   engr.,   Nor.   Pac,   Livingston,   Mont. 

Cook,  C.  C,  maint.  engr.   (corp.).  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cook,  O.  U.,  insp.  engr.,  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad,  Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Cook,   R.  L,  office  engr.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,   Savannah,   Ga. 

Coon,  C.  J.,  engr.,  Grand  Central  Term.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 

Cooper,  S.  D.,  asst.  mgr.  treating  plants,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Courtenay,  W.  H.,  chf.  engr.,  L.  &  N.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Craine,  Arthur,  dist.  engr.  m.  of  w.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Crane,  E.  B.,  engr.-audi.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 

Crites,  G.  S.,  div.  engr.,  m.  of  w.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Crumpton,  Arthur,  val.  engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Cummins,  R.  R.,  rdmster,  Cent,  of  G.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Cunningham,  C.  C,  div.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Herington,  Kans. 

Curd,  W.  C,  consult,  engr.,  Chicago. 

Curtis,  L.  B.,  asst.  engr.,  Nor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

dishing,  W.  C,  engr.  of  stand.,  Penn.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dale,  L.  E.,  sup.,  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Daley,  C.  A.,  office  engr.,  Erie,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Dalstrom,  O.  F.,  engr.  of  bridges,  C.  &  N.,  Chicago. 

Dare,  C.  E.,  res.  engr.,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Davidson,  Geo.,  M.,  ind.  engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 

Davidson,  J.  H.,  water  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Davis,  A.  L.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Deckert.  J.  E.,  chf.  draftsman,  val.  dept.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 

Delo,  C.  G,  chf.  engr.,  Chi.  Gt.  W.,  Chicago. 

Dennis,  W.  O.,  sup.,  L  &  N.  E.,  Pen  Argyle,  Pa. 

Dorsey,  J.  C,  div.  engr.,  D.  &  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dodgson,  F.  L.,  cons,  engr.,  General  Railwav  Signal  Co.,  Roches- 
ter,   N.   Y. 

Donahey,  J.   A.,   Cleveland,  O. 

Dorrance.  W.  T.,  des.  engr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dorsey.  J.  C.  div.  engr.,  1)  &  11..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Douglas,  H.  T.,  Jr.,  chf.  engr..  C.  &  A.,  Chicago. 

Downs,  J.  L.,  rdmster,  I.  C,  Champaign.  111. 

Downs,  L.  A.,  vice-pres.  &  gen.  mgr.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Doyle,  T.  L,  asst    div.  engr.,  Penna.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Dufour,  F.  O,  prof.  civ.  engr.  &  dir.  mat.  test,  lab.,  Lafayette 
College,   Easton,  Pa. 

Dugan,  G.  H..  engr.  m.  of  w.,  D.  &  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Duncan.  K.  B..  dist.  engr..  G.  C.  &  S.  ]•".,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Dyke.  R.  L..  div.  engr.,  Erie,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
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Eck,  W.  J.,  sig.  and  el  ,  D.  C. 

Is,  VV.  II..  pilot  engr.,  val.  dept,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
i  .  Md. 
Eikcr,  \V    II..  dist.  engr.,  C.   B.  &  Q.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

Miles,  Mich. 
N.  Y    I  .,  New  York. 
Ellis,  i  strauss  Basi         Bi  dgi    I      .  Chicago, 

ic  Train  Control  Committi  i     • 
an.  Nat,  Toronto,  Can. 
K.  &  T.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
rth,  1'    H  .  div.  engr.,   N.  Y.  X    H.  &  II..  Hartford,  Conn. 
•'..  I     I'.,  chf.  engr.,  J.  &  S.  C,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
John,  div.  engr.,  Mich.  Cent..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Everham,  A  nt.  mcr..  Raymond  Concrete  Pil 

Kan-. 
Fairchild,   Dennison,  sup  P         Duluth,   Minn. 

Farlow,  G.  B.,  asst  engr.,  B   &  O.,  Cincinnal 
Faucette,  W.  D.,  chf.  engr.,  S.  A.  L.  Norfolk,  V*a. 
Felt.  C.  F.  W..  chf.  engr.,  system.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  <  hicago. 
rmaker,  D.  C.  prin  asst.  engr.,  C.  M.  &  St  P.,  Chicag, 
5,  C.  R..  engr..  United  States   Railroad  Administration.  Chi- 
cago. 
Filippi.  Hugo.  asst.  engr.,  Chi.  term,  imp.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

,  M.  K.  &  T  Kansas. 

Fitzpatrick,  P.  !>..  chf.  engr.,  Cent,  of  Yt..  St.  Albans.  Yt. 

.    Penn.,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Ford,  C.  F.,  sup\r.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chi 

Ford,  R.  II..  asst.  chief  our.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 

in,  .1.  E.,  mgr.  struc.  bureau,  Portland  i  ociatton, 

Chi. 
Frink,   1".  A.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  S.  A.  L.   Norfolk,  Ya. 
Fritcl 
Fulks.  Mo. 

ler,   VV.    II.  '"t   Co.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Funda,  F.  P.,  asst.  div.  engr..  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Manchuria.    Dairen,    Manchuria. 

H    \  1 1..  New  Haven 
jr.,  M.  K    S    !  Kan. 

S.  F.,  Marceline,  Mo 

i  nada. 

G    T.,  Montreal.  Canada. 
V   Si.   Paul.  Minn. 

[opeka,   Kan. 

\.  C. 
ipeka,  Kan. 
\.  D. 

itomatic  Railway  Signal  Co..  Cleveland, 
Minn 


Hench,  X.  M..  engr.  track  a[>pl  . 
Pa 

K  .  Terre   i  laute,  lnd. 

IV  X.   S.    W  .    Fl    Paso,  Tex. 
\  .  K;iiiMu  City.,  Mo 
John,  Jr.,  div.  engr.   B.  &  O..   Flora.  III. 
1  i..  div.  engr.,  G.  T.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Hill.   \\  .    \  .  spec.  engr..  C.  B.  &  Q\,  Chi 
I  lillegass,  1     B.,  n      i     ■  .   \   C    I...  Sai  ann 
Hillman,  A.  B.,  a--t.  engr.,  Belt.  Chicago. 
Ilinman.  1  lean.  asst.  engr.,  C.  <  1.  W.,  Chi 
1 1. ,1,1,-.  \V.  H  :  Mo. 

Hockman,  asst.  engr.,  T.  St.  L.  &  W.,  Frankfort  lnd. 
Holtsberv,  E.  A.,  div.  engr..  T.  &  O..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
\    C.  &  Y.,  Akron,  i 
\    J.,  Jr..  dh 
Hotchkiss.  L.  J.,  dis  iation.  Company.  Chicago. 

.  M.  C  .  Jacks,,n,  Mich. 
Howson,   E.   T.,  western  editor,  Raihvav  Age.  Chicago. 
Ilovt.  VV.  II..  chf.  engr..  D.  M.  &  X..  Duluth.  Minn. 

I" .  insp.  in.  oi  w.  &  struct,  C.  R   I   &  1'..  Chi 
Hunley,  J.  i: .  engr.  bridges  &  struct,  C.  I  St.  L,  Cin.-in- 

n.'iti.   I 

Huntsman,  F.  C,  asst  engr.,  Wabash,  Springfield.  III. 
Muni.  I..  K  .  -;]pr.  tire  protec,  I.  C.  Chi 
[lsley,  A.  1' .  , :  'ii.  Charlotte,  X   C. 

Irving.  T.  T..  chf.  engr..  (i.  T..  Detroit.  Mich. 
S.  P..  New  York. 
Jaekle,  W.  M.  asst.  engr.  m    of  w.  X   struct     S.   P.,  San  Fran- 

i,  Cal. 
Jackson.  C.  T..  dist.  engr..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 

C.  W '..  engr.  of  const,  C.  &  0:,  Richmond,  Ya. 

\  .    I"     S.    Railroad   Administration.  Chicago. 
Johnso  8  b.,  Maine  I  fid,  Maine 

lohnson,    !•'..   X..   track  engr..   Union  depot,  Can.   Nat.,  Winnipeg. 
Man. 

Kan-.!-  CitJ  . 
Johnston,  E,    I'.,  asst.  chf.  di  New   York. 

ii.   I    \  ..  div.  engr..  M.  &  ()..  Murphyshoro.  111. 
II.   II..  engr.  m.  of  w.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Parsons.  Kan. 

-     \..  engr.  in.  of  \\ ..  1',.  &  <  >..  ' 
Kenly,  R.  G  L,  1 

Minn. 

I\..  gen.  tie  and  timber  in-i 

mi.   M.  S..  prof.  ,-.  e.,  Universil  Ivania,  Phila- 

phia. 

\\  .  W  .  engr.  grand  div.,  A.  T.  A 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kent.  A.  S..  chf.  en 
Khuen,  Richard,  gen.  me-  ,  Pitts- 

' 
Schei 

VV     P.,   di\ 

111. 

Kircher,  Paul.  Chi 
Knight,  II..  rcL 

Kv 
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II.  A.,  maint.  insp.,  Erie,  New  York. 

I  i  - 1 ilt.  engr.,  I  a  I  eiba.,  Honduras,  C.  A. 

i.  C.  I'.,  chf  engr.,  C,  \l.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 
Lowther,  W.  II.,  dh  Denver,  Colo. 

Lull,  II.  M.,  chf.  engr.,  Sou.  Pac,  Houston,  Tex. 
Mai  Farland,  1 1.  B.,  Chicago. 

MacLaren,  G.  P.,  engr.  of  in.  of  w.,  Can.  Nat.,  Toronto,  <  Int. 
Mack,  W.  <  „  chf.  drftman.,  C.  R.  I   &  P.,  Chicago. 
Maddock,  I    B  .  engr.  bridgi  •  and  buildgs.,  Cen.  of  Ga.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

laider,  A.  F.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Mattoon,  111. 
Maim.  B.  II.,  sig.  engr.,  Mo,  Pac,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Manson,  E.  I".,  asst.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 
.   F.    I '..  Chicago. 

.  F.  II.,  asst,  chf.  engr.,  E,  J.  &  K.,  Joliet,  111. 
McBride,  J.  S..  engr.  val.,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chicago. 
McClanahan,  S.  I..,  div.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
McComb,  R.  J„  Q.  &  C,  Co.,  I  hicago. 
McCooe,  David.,  supt.  of  track,  G.  T.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
McDade,  W.  F.,  div.  engr.,  G.  M.  &  Xor.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
McDonald,  Hunter,  chf.  engr..  X.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McFadden,  J.  II.,  div.  engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Atchison,  Kans. 

d,  II.  \\  ..  asst.  engr,  tan.  Pac,  Winnipeg,  Mann. 
McNab,  William,  chrmn.,  val.  com.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
McVay,  C,   M.,  div.  engr.,  K.  &  M.,  Charleston.  W.  Ya. 
Meigs,  M.  C,  asst.  engr.,  Y.  &  M.  V.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Melton,  J.  K..  official  photographer,  I.  G,  Chicago. 
Merritt,  F.,  chf.  engr.,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.,  Galveston,  Tex. 
Metcalf,  E.  W.,  loc.  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Michel,  Win.,  ch.  engr.,  H.  V.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Middleton,  R.  J.,  asst.  chf .  engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Miller,  C.  F.,  div.  engr.,  L.  A.  &  S.  L..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Miller.  J.  L.,  engr.  bridges,  X.  Y.  C,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
tfoi  k,  J.  C,  sig.  elec  engr.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 

heimer,  A.,  chf.  engr.,  E.  J.  &  E.,  Joliet,  111. 
Moore.  Milburn,  eastern  engr.  editor,  Railway  Age,  New  York. 

\l v,  S.   I!.,  spec,  engr.,  Sou.   Pac,   La   Porte,  Texas. 

Morphy,  L.  G„  chf.  engr.,  Rutland,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Morrison,  W.  W.,  chf.  engr.,  P.  S.  &  N.,  Brownsville,  Pa. 
Morrow,  F.  E.,  asst.  chf.  engr..  C.  &  W.  I.,  Chicago. 
Morse,  C.  A.,  chf.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Chicago. 
Moth;,,  P.  B.,  engr.  bridges,  Can.  Pac,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Mottier,  C.  II..  office  engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

ii.  G    A.,  chf.  engr.,  Canadian  Railway  Commission,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 
Moursund,  E.  M.,  dist.  engr..  M.  K.  &  T.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

.1.  B.,  engr.,  r.  &  t.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Nelson,  X.  P.,  div.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Casper,  Wyo. 

1 1,  John  Y.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York. 
Newbegin,  P.  C,  maint.  engr.,  B.  &  A.,  Houlton,  Maine. 

A.  \\ '.,  ch.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Nicholson,  F.  L.,  chf.  engr.,  X.  S.,  Xorfolk,  \'a. 
Niehaus,  C.  B.,  val.  engr.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Norris,  W.  H.,  bridge  engr..  Me.  Cent.,  Portland,  Maine. 

uelle,  J.  H.,  gen.  mgr.,  X.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
'  »'l  lonni  11,   f.  E.,  asst.  engr..  Cent.  \  er.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
O'Rourke.  G.  M.,  rdmstr.,  I.  C.  Mattoon,  111. 
Olson.  E  H.,  asst.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F,  Chicago 
Palmer,  G.  P.,  engr.  maint.  &  const.,  II.  &  O.  C.  T.,  Chicago. 
Parker,  W.  A.,  asst.  engr.  m.  of  w..  I  n.   Pai  ,,  I  Imaha,  Neb. 
Patenall,  F.  P.,  sig.  engr..  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Patterson,  F.  M.,  Chicago. 

Patterson,  J.  C,  reg.  engr.,  Erie,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Patterson,  R.  I-'..,  div.  engr..  I..  V.,  Hazelton,  Pa. 

idy,  G.  A.,  ch.  engr.,  Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land.   I  lllio 

Peat   on,   B     I.,  maint.  engr.,   X.   Y.  N.  H.  &  II.,  New  Flaven, 

Conn. 
Pence,  W.  I).,  editor,  Chicago. 

Pendleton,  D    I    ,  asst.  engr..  C.  &  W.  L,  Chic 

Pe Li.  W.  EL,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  C.   M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 

is,  C.  1...  asst.  ch.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q..  Chicago 
in,  John,  Cotton  Belt,  [lima,   Mo. 
Petri.  Philip,  div.  engr..  B.  &  O.,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Petticrew,  I  .  B„  div.  engr.,  St.  L.  S.  W  ..  [llmo,  Vto. 

J.  K..  asst.  engr.,   X.  S.,  Xorfolk.  Ya. 
Pfeifer,    II.  J.,  ch.   engr..   Terminal   Railroad   Association  of   St. 

Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Phillips,  H.  C,  cons,  engr.,  Chicago. 

Pierce,  A.  B.,  engr.  water  sup.,  Southern,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pickll  i,  I.  L,  ch    engr..  D.  \\  .  &  P  .  \\  est  Duluth,  Minn. 
Pinson,  J,  F.,  dist.  engr.,  C,  M.  S  St.  P.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Pittman,  T.  M.,  Jr.,  rdmaster,  I.  C,  Water  Valley,  Miss. 
Porter,  II.  T.,  ch.  engr..  B.  &  L.  F...  Greenville,  Pa. 
Porter,  J.  W..  spec,  engr.,  Can.  Xat..  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Pringle,  T.   F.,  asst.  engr.,  G,  T.,   Montreal,  Canada. 
Quigley,  C.  X.,  ch.  engr.,  B,  C   G.  &  A.,  Boyne  City,  Mich. 


Radspinner,  W.    V,  spec,  engr.,  B    &  O.,  I  incinnati,  Ohio. 
Ray,  G.  J.,  chf.  engr..  I  I  iboken,  X.  J. 

Reagan,  J.  H.,  supt.  track,  G.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Reamer,  R.  \ '.,  erigr,  m.  of  w  ,  Cent,  of  X.  J.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 
Reasoner,  R.  B.,  5.  L.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Reece,  A.  X.,  ch,  engr.  K.  C.  S.,  Is. una-  City,  Mo. 

Reichmann,    Albert,  dh     eng; ican  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago. 

Reimann,  Robert,  asst.  engr.,  B.  &  (>.,  Relay.  Md. 

Remboldt,  J.  H..  supt.,  M.  &  St.  L.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Rench,  W.  F..  civil  engr.,  Chicago. 

Ridgway,  A,  ()..  asst.  ch.  engr..  D.  &  R.  G.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rigbter,  G.  E.,  div.  engr,  Erie,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Righter.  PI.  M.,  div.  engr.,  Erie,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Rilev,  D.  A.,  engr.  dept.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Riley,  F.  L,  asst.  engr.  bldgs.,  B.  &  0.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ripley,  H.  L.,  corp.  and  val.  engr..   X.  Y.   X.  H.  &  H..    Boston, 

Mass. 
Robinson.  A.  F.,  bridge  engr.  sys.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 
Rogers,  E.  I.,  ch.  engr.,  P.  &  P.  U.,  Peoria,  111. 
Rohan.  E.  N.,  asst.  engr.,  m.  of  w..  Wabash,  Moberly,  Mo. 
Roof.  W.  R.,  bridge  engr.,  C.  G.  W.,  Chicago. 
Rossiter,  L.  P.,  div.  engr.,  L.  V.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Rudd,  A.  H.,  ch.  sig.  engr.,  Pcnna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ruff,  J.  S.,  div.  engr.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Rupple.  H.  C,  gen.  rdmstr.,  Nor.  Pac,  Pasco,  Wash. 
Rust,  T.  E.,  ch.  engr.,  W.  C.  F.  &  X..  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Safford,  H.  R.,  vice-pres..  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Salmon,  J.  M„  bridge  engr..  L.  &  N.,  Lousiville,  Ky. 
Sampson,  F.  E.,  div.  engr.,  B.  &  M.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
Schmitt,    F.    E.,    a'ssoc    editor,    Engineering   News-Record,    New 

York. 
Schnacke,  A.  D.,  asst.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Schoficld,  J.,  arch.,  Can.  Nat.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Scholes,  T.  R.,  asst.  to  ch.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago, 
Schram,  I.  H.,  reg.  engr.,  Erie,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  H.  E.,  asst.  engr..  Wabash,  Moberly.  Mo. 
Scowden,  A.  B.,  asst.  engr.  bridges,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Selby,  O.  E.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sesser,  John  C,  engr.  m.  of  w.  &  struc,  W.  &  L.  E.,  Brewster. 

Ohio. 
Sexton,  J.  R.,  reg.  engr.,  Erie,  Huntington,  Ind. 
Sharp,  J.  S.,  engr.  m.  of  w..  Southern,  Macon,  Ga. 
Sharpley,  H.  F.,  Jr.,  prin.  asst.  engr.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Shaver,  A.  G.,  consult,  elec  and  sig.  engr.,  Chicago. 
Shaw,  B.  B.,  div.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Shaw,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  div.  engr.,  M.  C,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  Can. 
Shields,  A.  C,  div.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Trenton,  Mo. 
Shoup,  S.  E.,  engr.  a-st.  to  gen.  mgr.,  Is.  C.  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Shurtleff,  A.  K.,  Chicago. 
Silliman,  Charles,  group  engr..  President's  conference  committee. 

\\  i  bington,  D.  C. 
Sills,  J.  M.,  dist.  engr.,  St.  L.-S.  F..  Springfield,  Mo. 
Simmons,  I.  L.,  bridge  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chicago. 
Sitton,  G.  L.,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Southern,  Danville,  Va. 
Slibeck,  (i.   ].,  ch.  engr..  Pettibohe,  Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago. 
Sloane,  F.  M.,  dist.  engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Butte,  Mont. 
Sloggett,  L.  O.,  engr.  of  surv.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Smith,  F.  A.,  civil  engr.,  Chicago. 
Smith,  G.  H.,  div.  engr.,  T.  &  O.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Smith,  G.  L.  G,  asst.  engr.  of  track,  Xor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Smith,  H.  C,  div.  engr.,  P.  X-  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Smith,  H.  L.,  mech.  engr.,  1).  I..  &  W..  I  lover,  N.  J. 
Smith,   Huntington,   office   engr.,   N.   Y.   C.   &   St.    L.,   Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Smith,  Lowry,  asst.  dist.  engr..  Xor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Smith,  R,  M.,  asst.  engr.,   Mo.    Pac,   St.   bonis,  Mo. 
Snyder,  G.  W„  gen.  strkpr.,  Pcnna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Sparrow,  L.  I..,  prin.  asst.  engr..  A.  C.   1...  Wilmington,  X.  C. 
Spell,  W.  A.,  asst.  engr.,  A.  I'..  &  A..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

P    i',  engr,  of  struct.,  X.  Y.  X.  H.  &  H,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Stansbury,  H.  !■"..  res.  engr.,  E.  P.  &  S.  W,.Tucumcari,  N.  M. 
Stedje,  W.  lb.  asst.  engr..  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M„  Superior,  Wis 
Steinmayer,  O.  C,  supr.  timb.  pres.,  St.  L.-S.  F..  Springfield,  Mo 
Stelle.  C.  A.,  res.  engr.,  C.  &  A.,  Chicago. 
Stephenson,  James,  asst.  engr.,  A.  C.  L,  Wilmington.  X.  C. 
Stern,  I.  F.,  cons,  engr.,  First  Xational   Rank  Building,  Chicago. 
Stevens,  Thos.  S.,  sig.  engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Geo.  T.,  ch.  engr..  Cuban,  Camaguey,  Cuba. 
Stimson,  Earl,  ch.  engr.  maim.,   I',.  &  <  >..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stimson,  F.  J.,  ch.  engr.  maint..  S.  W.  reg..   Pcnna,  St.  Lou 
Stocker,  .1.  A.,  eh.  engr.,  T.  &  ( >.  C.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Stout,  H.  M.,  record  engr.,  Xor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Strattman,  C.  R.,  junior  engr.,  M.  C,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Stuart,  11.   I:'..,  struct    engr.  G    T.   R..   Montreal.  Canada. 
SwartOUt,   W.  C,  senior  asst.  engr.,   Mo.    Pac,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Swart/.  F.  P.,  div.  engr.,  Si.  L.-S.  F.,  Fori  Smith,  Ark. 
Swift,  E.  D.,  engr.  m.  of  w ..  Belt,  Chicago. 
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Talbot.  A  X  .  prof,  municipal  and  sanitary  engr..  University  of 
Illinois.  Crhana.  111. 

Taylor.  C  M  .  supt  creosoting  plants.  P.  &  K.  and  Cenl  of  X.  ]., 
Port  Reading,  X.  I. 

Taylor.  F.  J.,  dist.  engr.  Nor.  Pac.,  Livingston,  Mont 

Taylor,  R.  T..  trnmstr.,  Nor.  Pac,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Tebbets,  G.  1'..  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Thompson.  F.  I...  chf.  engr..  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Tinker.  G.  11..  bridge  engr.,  X.  Y.  C.  &  St  L.,  (  1.  veland,  Ohio, 

Tratman,  K.  K.  R..  western  editor.  Engineering  Xews-Record, 
Wheaton,  HI. 

Trenholm.  J.  B.,  cngr.  m.  of  \v..  A.  C.  I...  Rocky  Mount.  X.  ( 

Trout.  G.  H.,  hridgc  engi  .  I     1'..  Omaha,  Neb. 

Utter,  A.  IL.  a^st.  engr.,  £  B.  &  Q.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Van  Auken,  A.  M..  Chicago. 

Yandament.  II.  I.,  res.  engr..  C.  &  ( ).,  Huntington.  W    Va. 

Yandershiis,  W.  M..  engr.-secy..  Electrification  Commission,  I.  C, 
Chi' 

Vernon,  X.  I).,  div.  engr.,  Penna.,  Williamsport,  I'a. 

Wagner.  S.  T.,  chf.  engr.,  1'.  &  R.,  Philadelphia,  i'a 

Walker.  John.  asst.  engr..  G.  T..  Barrie,  <  Int. 

Walker.  William,  div.  engr.,  G.  T..  Montreal,  Can. 

Wallace,  D.  A.,  Chicago. 

Wallace,  W.  A.,  engr.  depart.,  C.  R.  I.  &•  P.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Walling,  V.  R.,  principal  asst.  engr..  C.  &  W.  I..  Chicago. 

Walters.  II.  N.,  div.  engr..  C.  &  0.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Watt.  J.  R..  gen.  rdmstr.,  L.  &   X..  Louisville.  Ky. 

Watts.  F.  H..  engr.  m.  of  w..  IVnna..  Chicago. 

Weaver.  C.   F  .  engr.  m.  of  \v..  Cent,  of  Ga..  Savannah.  Ga. 

Weeks.  Otis.  div.  engr.,  Sou.  Pac.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Welch.  R    S.,  div.  engr..  B.  &  0.,   Newark.  Ohio. 

Wells.  G.  H..  land  appr.,  Wabash.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Welty.  H.  T.,  engr.  struc..  X.  Y.  C.  New  Jfork 

Wendt.   Edwin   F.,  consul,  engr.,  Washington.   I  >    I 

Wenner,  K.  R..  superv.  bridges  and  buildgs.,  L.  V.,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa. 

West  fall,  C.  C,  engr.  bridges,  I..C,  Chicago. 

Weston,  C.  Y.,  cons,  engr.,  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  Chicago. 

Wherry.   B.  T..  Chicago. 

White,  R.  ('..  gen.  supt..  Mo.  Pac.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Whiting.  Charles  L.  supt.  term..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Wkkhorst,  M.  H..  engr.  of  tests,  rail  committee.  Chicago. 

Wilks,  J.  R..  .  R.  1.  &  IV.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Willi., -  in.  of  w..  Long  Island,  Jamaica.  X.  Y. 

Williams,  K.  G.,  resident  engr..  Union,  Memphis,  Term. 

Williams,  R.  W..  engr.  m,  of  w.,  Southern,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Williams.  S.  X..  prof.-emeritus  of  ci  :  lak  Park.  III. 

Williams,  W.  1  >..  engr.  m.  of  w.,  Cin.  Nor.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Willis.  L.  E,  office  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Parsons.  Kans. 

Wilsoi  m.  of   w..   Twin   City   Rapid  Transit.    Minne- 

apolis.   Minn. 

Wilson,  w.  M,.  research  prof,  struc.  engr.,  Urbana,  111. 

W    P.,  asst.  engr..  X    &  \\ '..  Roanoke,  Va. 
Winchester,  I'.  II..  div.  engr,  X.  Y.  C.  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 
Winship,  Let..  di\    engr.,  Mo    Pac,  N 
Wirth,    \     V.  asst    engr.,  Penna  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Wishart,  J.  G.,  office  engr.  i     R.  I.  &  P 

Withingi  engi  .  N    Y.  N,  II    8  II..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Woerner,  A.  H.,  div,  engr.  I'..  &  O.,  Wheeling,  W,  Va 

\      \.   .hi  a.  and   struc.   Southern..   Cincin- 

ny.  Pa. 
Wort  hi  n|  n,  Tex. 

■ '  ml.   Minn. 

X.  J 

■   engr,  of  water  ierv.,  i     \i    ,\  St,  P.,  Chicago. 
.  chf.  drftman.,  B   !  ille,  P 

Young 

■ 
•    engr .    \.  8  W  .   Vtlanl 

,N  J. 
.  III. 

Guests 

\    1 1 
III. 


Bronson,  C   B..  X.  Y.  C,  New  York. 

Buchanan,  F.  H..  asst.  ch.  sig.  engr..  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Campbell,  J.  M.,  div.  engr.,  C.  P.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Card,  J.  B.,  Central  Creosoting  Co.,  Chicago. 

Casey,  R.  E.,  supt.  Penna.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Catekir,  E..  supvr.,  G.  T.,  Belleville,  Ont. 

<  hesney,  A.  J.,  supvr..  b.  and  b.,  G.  T.,  Portland.  Me 

Clark.  W.  IL.  (,.  T.  W..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Clopton.  E.  J.,  insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore.  Md 

\.  M.,  supvr.,  X.  Y.  C,  Batavia,  X    Y. 
Coffin,  S.  V.,  supvr.  b.  and  b.,  I'..  &  M..  Salem.   Mass. 
Congdon,  C.    V.  track  supvr.,  Rutland.  Rutland,  Vt. 
Connelly,  J.  J.,  supt.,  G.  T.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Cotter.   L,  rdmaster,  G.  T..   Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Coyle,  I).  I'  .  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
Craft,  E.  A.,  asst.  to  ch.  engr.,  S.  P.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Curtis.  Allen.  B.  &  A..  Worcester.  Ma- 
Darling,  C.  S.,  Rock  Products,  Chicago. 
David,  T.  II. ,  p.  a.  e.,  Indianapolis  Street  Ry.  Co.,   Indianapolis, 

Ind. 
Davis,   H.  E  .  sales  div.  mgr.,  Grasselli  Chemical  Co..  Cleveland. 

Ohio. 
Dorland,  A.  G.,  asst.  engr.,  E.  J.  &  E.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Doyle,  P..  supvr.  b.  and  b.,  G.  T.  Montreal.  Que. 
Dougherty,  C.  C,  pilot  engr.,  B.  &-  O..  Baltimore.  Md. 
I  lunphy,  K.  A.,  div.  engr.,  C.  P.,  Souris.  Man. 
Edwards,  D.  W.,  Greenlee  Bros.  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Elmore.  P.  W.,  asst.  div.  engr..  B.  &  O..  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Farrell,  W   J  .  div.  VI,  purchases  and  stores.   \.  R.    \..  X'ew  York. 

on,  H  .  supt.  tracks,  G.  T..  Toronto,  Ont. 
Frith.  G.  H..  G.  T..  Montreal,  Que. 
Galvin,  P.,  div.  engr.,  M.  P..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Gifford,  G.  D.,  gen.  insp.,  X.  Y.  C  .  Rochester.  X    Y. 
Gilmour,  R..  supt.,  G.  T.,  Montreal.  Que. 
Groves,  H.  H.,  asst.  supvr.  of  track.  !'.   &   \  .  Boston.  Mass. 
Grow,  J.  H.,  engr.  wood  preservation.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Hanson,  L  J.,  sig   supvr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Harding,  C.  supvr.,  b   and  b..  G.  T..  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Haupt,  !■'...  pre^ .  Strobe]  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Chicago. 
I  law  lev.  W.  A.,  div.  engr.,  Penna.  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Herndon,  R.  E..  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Hunt.  F.  S..  div.  engr..  X.  Y.  C,  Xew  York. 
I  hint.  G.  M..  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  Madison,  Wis 
Huntsman.  H.   X..  asst    engr.,  Wabash.  Montpelier,  Ohio. 
Hurst,  C.  M.,  Hurst  Automatic  Switch  &  Sginal  t 

Mo. 
lanusluk,  A.  J.,  pilot  engr.,  B.  >\:  0.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Johnston.  B.,  Simplex  Train  Control  Co.,  Rochester.  X    Y. 
Johnston,  R.  H„  div.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q..  St.  Joseph,  Mo 
Jurden,  A  R..  div,  en^r..  U.  1'..  Kansas  City,  Mo 

iff,  J    i  • ....  '1 
Kaufman.   I".   E  .  contracting  engr.,  Strauss   Bascule  Brid. 
ago. 

■   .  i  i     \l  .   Si     I'. oii.   Minn. 
Kearney,  R.  1'.  rdmaster,  I    &  \\    \  ..  Scranton,  Pa. 

Kirkpatrick,  C.   S..  ch.  engr  .  G.  t".  I...  Houston,  Tex 

Laboursadiere,  IL.  supvr,  trk.,  G.  T.  Montreal 

Laird,    \.  X..  a^st    engr.,  G.  T.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Lewis.  S  T.  rdmaster,  C.  P..  Empress,  Alta 

Little.  T.  I'..  snp\r.  water  sexv.,  ( I.  T.  Mon 

I  ockwood,  I    I  .  gen.  ins  i     8t  O.,  Richmond,  \ 

MacKenzie,  D.  draftsman,  ti  Mich. 

Mackenzie,  J    R..  a-st   engr.,  '     x  .   foronto,  Ont 

u  Claim   Prevention,  A    K.   A  . 
i  hii 
Maxwell,  I    C,  A.  C  &  H    B  .  Saul)  Ste.  Marie.  Out 

hi. oi.  \\    J  .  ..■mi  .  i     i     i     ,\  ■  Ink*. 

gen.  mi|'\  r.  b  and 

Mo. 
\l   Ki  on,  R    I ' .  nipt.,  Pi  nd 

Mi  Nab,  1    i 

.  Montreal,  ! 

Ind. 

i    r„  A.  T.  &  s 

! 

burgh,  I'a 

\  .  dl  ttin.ui  ,  B.  8     \  .   L 

R    I    &  P..  1 

R     \ 
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Ray,    \.  L..  instman.,  G.   I'..  Durand,  Mich. 

Ready,  J.  T.,  rdmstr.,  C.  R.  1.  &  P.,  Waurika,  Okla. 

Redmond.  A.  V..  dist  engr.,  C.  N.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Reeves,  \\    T.,  Robl    \\    Hunt  &  I 

Reinert,  \Y.  A.,  asst,  prof,  civil  engr.,  Armour  Institute.  Chicago. 

Rhodes,   E.   i )..   chemical   director,   American  Tar  Products  Co., 

ago, 

.  II    S.,  div.  engr.,  D.  &  II.  Co.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 
Ruthwen,    V  I...  Simplex  Train  Control.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Schauble,  F.,  asst.  supr.  of  track.  B.  &  A.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Scharbach,  G.  F.,  asst,  engi  .  D.  L  &  W.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Schultz,  T.  G.,  instman.,  G.  T.,  Durand,  Mich. 

1  .  K.,  div.  engr.,  Erie,  Marion.  Ohio. 
Simpson,  \Y.  A.,  rdmstr.,  Clav  Center,  Kan. 
Smith.  F.  M..  rodman,  B.  &  0.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Smith,  H.  P..  asst.  engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Starkie,  J.  L..  office  engr.,  G.  C.  &  S.  F.,  Galveston,  Tex. 

..  E.  J.,  vice-pres.,  Central  Creosoting  Co.,  Chicago. 
Swartz,  H.  C.  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Tisdale,  A.  A.,  asst.  to  gen.  mgr.,  C.  N.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Tomlinson,   D.   A.,   bgr.   ry.   bur.,   Portland   Cement   Association, 

Chicago. 
Ueckert,  H.  H..  engr.  struct.,  S.  P.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Wain,  J.  B.,  asst.  engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Wamsley,  Gale,  sr.  asst.  engr.,  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Webster,  J.  W.,  E.  J.  &  E„  Joliet,  111. 
Weymouth.  F.  A..  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Wheeler,  F.  S.,  div.  engr.,  Erie,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
Whellans,  W.  J.,  supt.  work  equip.,  C.  N.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Wood,  J.  P.,  supvr.  b.  and  b.,  P.  M.,  Saginaw,  Alien. 
Worthington,  E.  D.,  asst.  engr.  val.  dept.,  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Work.  \\\.  bldg.  insp.,  G.  T.,  Montreal.  Que. 


Registration  of  Signal  Section,  A.  R.  A. 

The  following  registered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sig- 
nal   Section,    A.    R.    A.,    at    the    Drake   yesterday, 
bringing   the    total    registration    of    members    and 
guests  for  the  two  days  to  400: 

Representative  Members 

Acker,  C.  M.,  asst.  sig.  supr..  D.  &  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Anderson,  A.  H.,  sig.  supr..  C.  I!.  &  Q..  Alliance,  Nebr. 
Bennett,  C.  H.,  sig.  supr.,  L.  &  H.  R..  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Bishop,  C.  T.,  sig.  supr.  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Aurora,  111. 
Cook,  W.  F.,  gen.  mech.  inspr.,  D.  &  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Cormick,  J.  H.,  sig.  engr.,  Can.  Nat.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Gilbert,  A.  M.,  sig.  supr..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Mattoon,  111. 
Green,  R.  E.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Hattery,  C,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 
Hemphill.  F.  J.,  supr.  sigs.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Trenton,  Mo. 
Hiles,  W.,  chf.  sig.  inspr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hilliard.  E.  J.,  supr.  sigs.,  C.  &  N.  W„  Boone,  la. 
Hoffman,  S.  C,  sig.  supr.,  I.  C,  Champaign,  111. 
Homuth,  W.,  asst.   sig.  engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Allis,  Wis. 
Ishler,  O.  A.,  asst.  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Johnson,  T.  L.,  sig.  supr.,  D.  L.  &  W..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  I.  S.,  elec.  engr.  of  sigs.,  Nor.  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kunclc.  F.  L.,  sig.  supr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Ottumwa,  Jowa. 
Lollis,  B.  F,  gen.  sig.  inspr.,  C.  B.  &  W..  Chicago,  111. 
Man-held,  C.  C,  asst.  sig.  supr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Mavwood,  111. 
Mill.  J.  C.  sig.  engr..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mock,  H.  F„  sig.  supr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Orr,  H.  H,  sig.  engr.,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chicago. 
Parker,  C.  W.,  sig.  engr.,  Can.  Pac,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Palmer,  A.   C   supr.   sigs.,   Vicksburg,   Miss. 
Prleging,  F.  W.,  sig.  engr.,  U.  R.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Rhymer,  S.  U.,  supt.  tel.  &  sigs.,  C.  &  A.,  Bloomington,  111. 
Seifert,  T.  C,  gen.  sig.  inspr.,  C.   B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Smith,  L,  W.,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Snyder,  J.  W.,  supr.  tel.  &  sigs.,  Penna.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Tyler,  R.  F.,  gen.  sig.  for.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Weatherby.  E.  P.,  sig.  engr.,  T.  &  P..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Wells.  F.  G.,  sig.  supr..  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 
Wiegand.  C.   H.,  sig.  supr.,  A.  C.  L.,   Savannah,   Ga. 

Railroad  Affiliated   Members 
Bears,  A.  M.,  sig.   supr..  Can.   Pac,  Winnipeg,   Man. 
Bills,  H.  R.,  sig.  supr.,  Wabash,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Gardner,  R.  C,  sig.  inspr.,  Can.  Nat.,  Saskatoon,  Man. 
Hossman,  W.  R.,  sig.  supr.,  K.  C.  Term.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leiscnring,  J.,  sig.  engr.,  111.  Trac,  Springfield,  111. 
Leonard.  F.   A.,  sig.  constr.,  acc't.,  C.  &   N.  W.,   Chicago. 
McConahav,  J.  F..  sig.  maintr..  Nor.  Pac,  Verndale,  Minn. 
Punter,  W".  M.,  sig.  engr.,  Can.  Nor.,  Toronto.  Ont. 
Ryan,  F.  J.,  supr.  sigs.,   I.  C,   Frceport,   111. 


Schultz,  E.  E.,  engr.,  sig.  dept..  C.  &  X.  W.,   Chicago. 
Starkweather.   !  ngr.,  P.  M.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Affiliated  Members 

Fenley,  W.  II..  salts  engr.,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co., 

Chicago. 
Frink.   O.  B.,  gen.   inspr..   Hall   Switch   &    Signal   Co.,   Gai 

X.  J. 
Garrity,  P.  A.  wesl    sales  mgr.,  Thos.  A.  Edison.  Inc.  Chicago. 
Reichard,  W.    H.  asst.   yen.  ni^r..   Federal   Signal   Co.,   Albany, 

X.  V. 

Guests 

Behymen.  R.  H.,  sig.  maint.,  C.  &  O.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Class,  E.  K.,  supt.  teleg.  &  sigs.,  C.  G.  W.,  Dubuque.  la. 
Claus,    draftsman,    I.    C.,    Chicago. 

Ferguson.  J.  L.,  supr.  sigs..  N.  &  W..  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
French.  C.  C,  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Hard,  Ture,  sig.  engr.,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Johnson,  Homer  C,  sig.  inspr.,  C.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Love,  Luther  J.,  Kenmore,  Ohio. 

Mugen,  D.  B.,  Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange.  X.  J. 
Mullen,  W.  G.,  gen.  sig.  inspr.,  C.  G.  W.,  Chicago. 
Partridge,  G.  F.,  supr.  sigs.,  A.  C.  L.,  Florence,  S.  C. 
Piper,  Arthur  G..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rice,    Robt,   W.,   sig.   maint.,   D.   &  H.,   Castleton,   Yt. 
Shotwell,  E.  V.,  sig.  supr.,  C.  &  X.  W.,  Chicago. 
Takeguchi,  H.,  sig.  engr..  Southern  Manchuria,  Xew  York. 
Wilson,    Hugo,    chf.    engr.,    A.    B.    Vaxlar    &    Signals.    Orebro. 
Sweden. 

Improvements  in  the  Eymon 

Continuous  Rail  Crossing 

Improvements  in  tiie  method  of  operating  and  locking 
'  the  movable  blocks  in  the  Eymon  continuous  crossing 
have  added  materially  to  the  ease  of  connecting  it  with 
interlocking  facilities  and  to  the  safety  of  its  operation. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  crossing  is  four  triangular 
blocks  of  steel,  designed  to  fit  into  the  exterior  angles  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  crossing  and  arranged  to  slide  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  of 
a  corner,  so  that   either  one  or  the  other  flangewav  is 


Photograph  of  a  Crossing  in  Service 

closed.     Thus   a   continuous    rail   may   be   provided    for 
either  track  at  will. 

The  new  system  of  operation  and  locking  of  the  mov- 
able blocks  is  accomplished  by  the  "lock  and  block"  move- 
ment, shown  in  the  photograph.  This  apparatus  has  been 
designed  particularly  for  this  crossing  and  yet  employs 
the  principle  of  locking  familiar  to  interlocking  men.  The 
lock  of  this  movement  locks  normal  in  one  position  and 
reverse  in  the  other  position,  and  is  unlocked  or  neutral 
on  the  center.  The  quadrant  of  the  locking  lever  in  the 
interlocking  machine  is  "notched"  on  the  center  to  hold 
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the  lever  in  the  unlocked  position,  while  throwing  the 
shifting  the  movable  blocks. 

Referring  to  thi  ph,  it  will  he  seen  thai 

movable  block  "F"  is  held  in  its  position  by  the  locking 
."  which  fits  in  bar  "D"  attached  to  the  movable 
block.    Whei  the  line-up  for  traffic  on  the  other 

the  first  movemenl  is  to  withdrav  ;  rod 

hing  the  operating  rod  "B"  away  from 
the  reader  the  block  "F"  is  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  by  means  of  lugs  on  t    i  er  an 

offsel  on  the  rod  "B,"  which  through  to  the 

bearing  "!•".."     It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  block  "F"  n 
over  the  locking  bar  "D"  is  carried  along  to  such  .1  posi- 
tion that  it  is  now  possible  to  push  the  rod  "A"  into  the 
notch  "X." 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  operate  and 
lock  the  entire  crossing  with  one  lever  in  the  interlocking 
machine.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  if  the 
are  available  in  the  interlocking  machine  there 
would  bo  no  objection  to  using  one  lever  to  operate 
another  lever  to  lock  each  crossing,  which  is  a  question 
to  be  decided  by  the  signal  engineers  of  the  individual 
roads.  This  crossing  is  manufactured  by  the  Eymon 
ing  Company,  Marion,  O. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Use  of 

Concrete  Poles  on  Railroads 

Ti    few    YEARS   have  witnessed   a  considerable 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  u 
reinforced  concrete  poles  and  other  similar  struc- 
tures, particularly  where  the  requirements  of  low  cost  and 
utility  are  coupled  with  a  desire  for  architectural  treat- 
nt.      In   this   connection,   therefore,   ii 
is  of  interest  to  note  tin-  type  of  poll 
cently  installed  by  tin-  Pere  Marquette  al 
its  depot  at  Belding,  Mi<  h. 

standards  were  furnished  by  the 
;;  1  ete    Products    Corporation, 
0.     They  arc  13  ft.  high,  ol 
agonal  cro — ection,  and  embody  what  is 
known   as   the   Hollowspun   type  of  con- 
struction, the  essential  feature  of  winch  is 
the  placing  of  a  wet  mixture  of  concrete 
in  .1  form  containing  the  reinforcing  steel 
and  revolving  at  a  high  rate  ,.!  speed,  an 
•1    v  hi<  h    not    imly   serves    to  com 
p.n  t    thl     I  "ii.  r<  te    around    the    reini 

teel  but  also  to  leave  a  cylindrical  open 
ing   throughoul    the    length    of    the    pole, 
the   weighl    and   the   at 
■   inconvenience  of  handling.     The 
type  of  pole  used  in  this  case  is  shown  in 
1  ation. 
\    similar    type    of    lighting    standard. 
though   shorter   in   length,   has   been   de 
The   Posts      vcloped  by  the  same  compan)   for  mount 

at    BcUling        m  .  .  ,f    t he 

■  11  culai    in  section,  h.n 

( ■'  idge  w  ai  n 
■    the  latter  are  i.>  be    found  in 

I  '  ■'  •  •    o\ er    the 

!  e,  111.,    ilso  th      10I      erected 

1  I  'Inladelphia.  the    New    Yoi  ' 

of  the 

<  >ne  inn 

1  ngth 


which  proved  disastrous  to  most  of  the  transmission  lines 
in  the  section. 


Miniature    Track    Circuit    for    Testing 

SIGNALMEN  HAVING  trouble  with  track  circuit  adjust- 
ments arc  frequently  required  to  wait  from  week  to 
week  in  order  to  catch  the  extremes  of  wet  track, 
frozen  ballast  or  dry  weather.  On  account  of  this  tedious 
program  the  limiting  resistance  is  often  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  left  at  this  adjustment  in  order  to  insure 
pi  1  per  1  peratii  m  during  extreme  conditions,  regardle 

terg)  consumed.  Uso  during  tests  carried  on  to  de- 
termine the  operating  characteri-ii*  -  of  track  relays  of 
different  resistances,  a  means  of  expediting  adjustments 
for  different  ballast  conditions  is  very  desirable. 

The  miniature  track  circuit  shown  in  the  photograph 
incorporates  in  a  space  readily  seen  at  a  glance,  connec- 
tions for  the  various  batteries,  resistance  units,  relays  and 


— 

»r»  - 

^  if  \ 

The   Miniature   D.  C.  Track   Circuit 

rails  used  in  an  ordinary  track  circuit  The  double-pole 
double-throw  switch  at  the  right,  when  in  the  norma' 
tion,  connects  a  primary  battery  to  the  rails  and  when 
reversed  connect-  a  storage  battery  to  the  circuit.  A  lim- 
iting resistance  of  3.5  ohms  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
storage  battery  and  a  0.3  ohm  in  series  with  the  primary 
ery.  The  one  ammeter  indicates  the  battery  dis- 
charge  to  the  track  circuit,  while  the  other  shows  the 
charging  rate  of  the  storage  battery. 

The  double  pole,  double  throw  switch  at  the  left  of  the 
picture,  when  in  the  normal  position,  connects  a  4-ohm 
relaj  to  the  rails  or  a  J  ohm  relax  t.  the  same  circuit 
when  reversed.  The  ammeter  below  this  switch  indicates 
the  milli  amperes  going  through  the  relay  coils.  The 
voltmeter  between  the  rails  ma\  be  connected  by  means 
of    the  multiplying   switch    to   indicate   the   track    volts   at 

la)  end,  the  track  volts  at  the  battery,  the  \ 
of  the  primary  battery  or  the  storage  battery. 

h  rail  has  a  resistance  of  (1.3  ohms  and  between  the 
rails  is  mounted  an  adjustable  resistance  box.  by  means 
of  which  resistances  in  tens,  units  and  tenths  may  be  set 
up  to  represent  various  track  circuit  leakages  ton 
ing  of  eithei  ol  the  ingle  pole  switches  to  the  righl  of 
the  resistance  box  repi  esents  a  train  shunt  of  n  12  ohms  or 
with  both  closed  a  resistance  of  0.06   'inns,     ihe  single 

pole   switch   at    the   left    end    of    the    rail  1    train 

shunt  at  the  relay,  while  the  switch  of  tin-  right  end  rep 
iin  shunt  of  the  battel  x  end 
Bj  assembling  the  various  functions  of  the  track  cir 
cmts  it  is  read  if)  seen  that  the  action  of  different  units 
ma)  be  checked  at  one  time.  \s  a  means  of  training  new 
men  in  the  signal  work  or  as  a  method  of  demonstrating 
to  maintenance  of  wax  or  operating  officers  why  certain 
track    1  in  nits    need    1  leaning    out,    such    a    model    should 

pur]     •       lei  lei  trii    St<  ■■ 
Company,  t"  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  photographs, 
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now  have  two  such  miniature  track  circuits   which  are 
used  fi  ir  demonstrating  purpi 

Chemical  Toilets  for  Railway  Service 

in:   chemk  is   a   development  of   recent 

years.  A  system  of  sewage  disposal  based  upon  the 
ecomposing  and  purifying  action  of 
chemical  solution  and  adapted  l"  installation  indoors 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  privy  vault  as  a  method 
meeting  the  toilet  problem  at  points  where  a  sewerage 
stem  i^  either  not  possible  for  lack  of  a  water  supply 
r  Hushing  and  disposal  purposes  or  an  unwarranted  ex- 
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A  Sectional  View  of  the  Wolverine  System 

pense.  On  railways  it  thus  invites  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  passenger  depots,  small  shops,  and  construc- 
tion camps  at  outlying  or  other  points  where  the  privy 
vault  is  tolerated  only  because  of  the  lack  of  better  facili- 
ties, and  merits  consideration  also  with  respect  to  signal 
towers,  watchmen's  shanties  and  outfit  cars,  where,  al- 
though some  facilities  are  greatly  to  be  desired,  even  the 
privy  vaults  are  often  wanting. 

Constituting  one  of  these  systems  the  Wolverine  equip- 
ment presents  a  new  point  of  interest  for  railway  men  in 
the  provision  which  has  been  made  for  its  installation  in 
outfit  cars  and  similar  places  where  space  is  limited  and 
inexpensive  though  durable  equipment  is  required.  The 
modifications  made  in  the  equipment  to  this  end  will  be 
more  clearly  brought  out  by  first  reviewing  the  design  of 
the  standard  system.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  equipment  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tank,  horizontally  placed  beneath  the  building,  and  a 
pipe  which  extends  to  the  floor  line,  where  it  connects 
with  a  vitrified  bowl,  this  bowl  carrying  an  appropriate 
seat  and  cover  and  accommodating  a  ventilating  system 
which  in  turn  consists  of  galvanized  piping  extending  far 
enough  above  the  roof  to  establish  an  effective  draft. 
Within  the  cylinder  are  two  paddles,  each  suspended  from 
a  horizontal  shaft  and  both  so  connected  to  a  rod  extend- 
ing above  the  floor  as  to  require  only  a  push  on  the  rod 
to  effect  a  proper  mixing  of  the  chemical  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  tank. 


The  chemical  itself  is  a  caustic  preparation  which  is 
prepared  Eo¥  use  1>_\  dissolving  in  a  pail  of  water, 
after  which  it  is  dumped  into  the  tank  and  sufficient  water 
added  to  give  a  three  or  four  inch  depth  to  the  solution. 
I  1 1'  action  of  this  chemical  and  the  agitator  serves  there- 
after  to  liquify  all  solid  matter,  kill  germs,  and  suppress 
all  offensive  odors  until  after  five  or  six  months  when  the 
tank  becomes  about  three-fourths  full,  when  the  contents 
are  [lumped  out  through  the  man-hole  provided  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cylinder  or  removed  through  the  drain 
hole  at  one  end  of  the  under  side,  this  drain  being  con- 
trolled, as  shown  in  the  photographic  illustration,  by 
a  rod  which  extends  up  through  the  upper  side  of 
the  tank. 

For  the  use  of  this  system  in  outfit  cars  a  tank  is  now 
made  of  a  size  and  shape  which  permits  of  its  being  in- 
stalled securely  above  the  truss  rods  at  one  end  of  the 
car.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  tank  is  secured  to 
the  car  floor  by  two  U-bolts.  Within  the  car  the  equip- 
ment differs  from  the  standard  single  bowl  equipment  in 
the  use  of  a  long  steel  tube  of  12-in.  diameter  in  the  place 
of  the  shorter  tube  surmounted  by  the  vitrified  bowl. 
Similarly  to  the  vitrified  bowl  this  tube  accommodates  an 
appropriate  cover  and  the  regular  ventilating  system, 
but  affords  a  less  expensive  construction.  With  this 
equipment  it  is  necessary  only  to  erect  a  false  floor  around 
the  drop  pipe  to  complete  the  installation  for  such 
purposes. 

Constructed  in  the  manner  described  the  system  allows 
adequate  clearance  below  the  car  and  occupies  but  little 
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Side  View^====. — H — |  End  View 

Method  of  Installing  the  Toilets  in  Outfit  Cars 

space  within  it.  Obviously  its  value  is  particularly  to  be 
realized  in  bunk  cars  occupied  during  the  winter  season, 
and  during  summer  seasons  in  those  cases  where  cars  are' 
allowed  to  stand  in  one  spot  for  long  periods  of  time. 
The  units  require  no  more  attention  than  should  reason- 
ably be  given  to  a  water  flushed  system  and  present  no 
offensive  features  in  connection  with  their  emptying  and 
recharging.  The  chemical  is  furnished  in  batch  quantities 
in  cartons  ready  for  mixing  and  while  destructive  to' 
organic  matter  is  not  corrosive  to  the  metal  of  the  tanks. 
These  systems  are  sold  by  the  Superior  Supply  Company,; 
Chicago. 
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New  Data  Bearing  on 

Gunite  in  Tank  Construction 

Am  old  gunite-constructed  tank  was 
recently  unearthed  by  the  Cement-Gun  Company. 
Inc..  Chicago,  to  which  considerable  interest  at- 
taches by  reason  of  the  showing  made  by  the  gunite  in 
this  kind  of  construction  and  in  the  study  it  affords  in 
structural  design.  A  view  of  the  tank  as  it  was  last  found 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  it  having  been 
abandoned  for  purposes  mentioned  later.  This  tank  was 
built  in  Henrietta.  Okla..  in  1917  for  oil  storage  purposes 
»<,1  for  o'j  vears  in  such  service,  when  a  new 
purchaser  of  the  property,  who  did  not  need  the  tank  in 
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A  Section  of  the  Side  of  the  Tank 

his  business  and  found  it  in  the  way  of  a  building  he  de- 
sired to  construct,  undertook  to  remove  it.  Three  shots 
of  dynamite  beneath  the  tank  failing  to  do  more  than 
loosen  ground  around  the  foundation,  resort  was  had 
to  block  and  tackle  and  horses  and  finally  after  tippinig 
the  tank  over  on  its  side,  it  was  rolled  by  means  of  tackle 
for  a  distance  of  900  ft.  to  the  point  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph. At  the  time  the  tank  held  about  a  half  a  car  of 
crude  oil,  which  was  removed  by  drilling  through  the 
tank.  It  was  also  observed  that  no  signs  of  oil  were  to 
be  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  tank  or  other  indications 
of  any  seepage  through  the  structure  during  its  life. 
The  excellent  showing  made  by  the  tank  during  th< 


The  Tank   After   Its   Demolition 

n  which  i' 

•  molition  are  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which 
ted      I  !"•  nature  •  •:  ;! 
tion  may  be  gathered  fi  mpanying  photograph 

and  drawing,  in  which  it   will  be  noted  that   the  tank  is 

u  ring  .it  intervals 

d  the  shell,  coupled  with  .i   -•  I   ribs 

irding 

b  was 

ill  mi  b)  ap 
mesh  and, 

■ 
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evidently  taken  up  adequately  and  the  concrete  was  main- 
i  uniler  compression. 

A  New  Development  in 

Engine  Coaling  Equipment 

IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING  view  is  shown  one  of  two  small 
plants,  one  electrically  and  the  other  pneumatically  op- 
erated, which  have  recently  been  developed  by  the  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  to  replace  the  old 
hand  shoveling  methods  of  coaling  locomotives  at  out- 
lying points,  where  the  installation  of  more  elaborate  coal- 
ing facilities  is  not  warranted,  where  the  problem  of  en- 
gine coaling  is  of  a  nature  to  invite  scientific  treatment. 
In  these  plants  the  coal  is  dumped  from  a  gondola  car 
into  a  receiving  hopper,  which  can  be  designed  for  a  ca- 
pacity of  600  to  2.000  cu.  ft.  This  receiving  hopper  is 
equipped  with  a  24  in.  by  36  in.  clam-shell  gate,  which  is 
operated  by  a  hand  wheel  in  the  hoist  house,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  coal  to  be  fed  by  gravity  into  a 
two-ton  car  below  the  hopper.  This  car  when  filled  is 
then  elevated  by  air  or  electricity  on  a  structural  steel 
supporting  frame  to  the  dumping  point  above  the  coaling 
track,  where  a  hooded  apron  is  provided,  by  me 
which  the  coal  is  spouted  into  the  tender.  When  dump- 
ing, the  coal  car  or  bucket  is  supported  on  substantia! 


Plan  of  the  Coaling  Plant 

dumping  castings,  and  when  empty  is  returned  by  gravit) 
10  the  loading  position.  The  trip  from  the  loading  point 
to  the  dumping  point  and  return  takes  about  l'j  milt 

The  electrically  operated  plant  is  provided  with  a  20 
hp,  electric  motor,  with  Cutter-Hammer  hand  controller. 
lid  brake  and  a  machine  time  limit  switch,  which 
automatically  stops  the  bucket  at  the  dumping  point,  and 
prevents  am  overwind,  The  motor  is  direct  connected 
through  CUl  ast  iron  base  winding  drum 

Standard  New  York  Central  bridge  >'. 
adhered    to   in   designing   the   structure,   which   makes    ,• 
install  this  plant  on  main  line,  or  yard  tracks 
operation  of  the  plant    is  simple,  the  regular 

■   ng  able  to  i  -lie  coaling  of  the 

•     along  w  ith  their  other  duties      It  is  tin 

slide  to  release  cats  promptly  and  to  avoid  keeping  labor- 

■     dut)    at   all   time  by  hand        \s  an 

•   oi  possibility  of  the  plant  obviously  lies 

in   the  adaptability  of  it    for   transferring  material    from 
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It  may  reasonably  be  asserted  that  no  phase  of  railroad- 
ing has  been  the  object  of  more  "wishy-washy"  thinking, 
or  the  recipient  of  more  "bunk"  pass- 
ing under  the  guise  of  scientific  ob- 
servations than  the  subject  of  pitting 
and  grooving  in  locomotive  boilers, 
unless,  of  course,  it  is  the  subject  of 
boiler  waters  in  general,  of  which  pitting  and  grooving  is 
an  element.  And  yet  it  is  important  that  the  railroads 
understand  thoroughly  the  phenomenon  of  corrosion  in 
order  that  they  may  exercise  a  control  over  its  underlying 
causes  and  thereby  avoid  the  very  considerable  losses 
which  arise  annually  from  it.  In  view  of  this  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  note  not  only  that  the  subject  of  pitting  and 
grooving  has  been  assigned  for  study  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
but  also  that  definite  progress  has  already  been  made. 
That  is  getting  down  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  sub- 
ject and  much  of  benefit  should  come  of  it.  Contrary  to 
the  idea  apparently  entertained  by  some  that  pitting  and 
grooving  must  remain  a  grievous  trouble  in  the  territo- 
ries where  it  is  encountered  until  some  distinguished  ap- 
pearing individual  appears  on  the  scene  with  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  capsule  form ;  pitting  and  grooving, 
while  admittedly  a  baffling  study  and  certainly  a  trouble 
not  to  be  corrected  by  half-measures,  is  but  a  problem  in 
science,  which  can  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 


The  Engineer 

and 

Corrosion 


cerned.  It  is  properly  a  problem  for  the  attention  of  the 
engineer,  and  the  Water  Service  committee  in  devoting 
attention  to  its  solution,  may  not  only  derive  satisfaction 
in  the  realization  of  its  opportunity  to  work  a  very  mate- 
rial and  tangible  benefit  to  the  railroads,  but  also  in  its 
opportunity  to  show  those  who  are  skeptical,  that  the  en- 
gineer is  no  less  competent  in  this  field  of  science  than  he 
has  proven  himself  in  others. 


The  constant  growth  in  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  from  year  to  year  has  been  emphasized 

in  a  striking  manner  this  year  by  the 

Hotel  Facilities    inability    of    the    Congress    hotel    to 

Becoming  provide   rooms   for  all  who  desired 

Inadequate         them  and  by  the  insufficiency  of  the 

seating  capacity  during  sessions  of 
the  convention  in  the  Florentine  room.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Congress  hotel  that  this  is  so,  for  the  hous- 
ing of  the  annual  meeting  of  an  organization  such  as  the 
Engineering  Association,  with  its  2,000  members,  aug- 
mented by  those  participating  in  the  exhibit  at  the  Coli- 
seum, is  a  big  task.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
Board  of  Direction  of  the  association  must  give  careful 
attention  to  the  matter  of  hotel  facilities  in  the  very 
near  future.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  original  con- 
stitution fixes  Chicago  as  the  location  for  the  annual 
meeting,  and  few  things  have  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  meetings  and  to  the  constructive  work  of 
the  association.  The  association  cannot  consider  another 
city  as  its  place  of  meeting.  It  should  be  mentioned,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  Congress  hotel  is  planning  to 
build  an  addition. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Cross- 
ings calls  attention  to  one  feature  of  the  permanent  way 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
Substitute  erable  development  work  during  the 

Highway  last  three  years,  namely,  the  highway 

Crossings  crossing.    There  has  been  a  concert- 

ed endeavor  to  devise  substitutes  for 
the  plank  crossing  which  has  been  the  accepted  standard 
on  American  railways  for  so  long.  This  movement  is 
probably  receiving  its  principal  impetus  from  the 
gigantic  campaign  of  highway  construction  now- sweep- 
ing over  this  country,  but  higher  costs  of  lum- 
ber and  certain  inherent  disadvantages  of  the  plank 
crossing  are  no  doubt  contributing  factors.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  this 
subject  has  been  given  considerable  attention  by  the  Road- 
masters'  Association,  that  organization  having  received 
several  committee  reports  bearing  on  this  problem.  The 
substitute  crossings  developed  thus  far  may  in  general  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  comprising  unit  members 
capable  of  installation  and  removal  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  crossing  planks,  and  the  integral  construction 
built  in  place  over  and  around  the  cross  ties  so  as  to  form 
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.1  fixed  roadway  which  cannot  be  removed  without  more 
is  complete  reconstruction.  Judging  from  the  recep- 
tion which  tlie-e  two  types  of  crossings  have  reci 
from  the  roadmasters  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  type 
has  been  considered  with  somewhat  greater  favor,  objec- 
tions arising  from  an  inability  to  remove  the  cr 
uction   inta<  tnswered   by   suggestion 

securing  a  character  of  track  construction  that  will  insure 

liable  security  of  surface  and  alinement  within  the 
limits  of  the  crossing.  The  use  of  special  length  rails  to 
avoid  splices  is  one  specific  measure  proposed  in  this  con 
nection.  Obviously  improvement  in  the  character  ot 
roadwa}  afforded  the  highway  traffic  is  an  importam 
consideration  and  one  to  which  the  railway  engineer  must, 
of  course,  give  reasonable  consid.  because  of  its 

influence  on   public  relations.      However,  he  must   not 

ight  of  the  fact  that  insofar  as  he  is  concerned  the 
condition  of  the  track  structure  is  of  first  importance. 


Secretary  Fritch  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  improved 

presentation  of  the  committee  reports  in  the  bulletins  is 

sued  in  advance  of  this  convention. 

An  Improvement  Obviously,  some  introductory  state 

in  the  ments   are   necessar)    to    outline   the 

Bulletins           work  completed  or  under  way  by  the 
committee,  but  this  has  been  reduced 
in  most  cases  to  a  brief  synopsis.    There  is  still  room  Eoi 
some  improvement  in  the  way  of  a  more  uniform  presen 
tation  by  the  various  committees,  but  this  is  a  condition 
for  which  the  secretary  cannot  very  well  he  held  responsi- 
ble.    There  is  a  definite  limit  t..  the  possibilities  of  edi- 
torial modification  by  the  secretary  after  the  report  leaves 
the  hand-  of  the  committee  chairman.      (  hie  consider.! 
tion  which  should  be  taken  well  into  account  in  the  prep 
aration  of  committee  reports  is  the  impression  to  1» 
on  the  non-member.     To  this  end  introductory    matter 
must  he  placed  in  a  form  that  i>  readily  underst 1  with- 
out a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  as 
tion.    The  A.  R.  E.    V  is  fortunate  in  having  adhered  to 
a  simple  form  of  procedure  for  the  submission  of  matter 
and  its  approval  by  tin                    n.     Certain  othei 
nical  societies  have  fallen  into  the  unfortunate  error  of 
adopting  a   complex   procedure   entailing   the   use 
cryptic  nomi                   Inch  make:  irtually 

inexplicable  except  t"  the  thoroughly  initiated.    This  pro 

•   cannot  hut  discourage  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
outsider  ami   the    \.    R     E.    \     is    fortunate  in   h; 

ed  it. 


in  bi    paid  to  the  memi  >i  j   i  if  J<  ihn 
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elimination  of  all  social  feature-,  the  separation  of  the 
commercial  from  the  technical  and  the  placing  of  the 
proceedings  upon  a  high  plane  have  served  a-  a  pattern 
fur  mam  other  organizations  since  that  time.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  present  influences  of  the  associa 
tion  in  railway  engineering  matters  in  North  America 
or,  in  fact,  in  the  entire  world.  To  Mr.  Wallace  and 
also  hi-  associates  of  those  early  days  all  credit  is  due 
and  it  was  fitting  that  this  should  he  freely  expri 
yesterday  mi  i 


Readers  of  Chicago  paper-  were  given  their  daily  thrill 
day  at  the  expense  of  the  Chicago,   Burlington  & 

Quinc)  .  which  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
"Fireproof"        modern   office   building  and   records 

and  files,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
Buildings  be  estimated  at  this  time.     The  Bur- 

lington  building  was  a  modern  "fire- 
proof"  structure  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  com- 
monly underst. "id — a  steel  frame  protected  against  dam- 
age from  tire  by  a  covering  of  refractory  material  of 
accepted  standard-.  In-. .far  as  protection  for  the  steel 
frame  is  concerned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fireproofing  functioned  effectively.  More  than  this  can 
not  be  said  for  it.  The  building  stand-,  but  everything 
in  it  not  enclosed  in  vaults  has  been  destroyed.  On  the 
-ide-  of  the  building  facing  the  interior  of  the  block  in 
which  it  stands,  the  windows  were  of  wire  glass  set  in 
hollow  slice!  metal  sash.  (  In  the  side-  facing  on  Jackson 
boulevard  and  Clinton  street,  the  window-  were  of  ordi- 
nary glass  with  wooden  frames.  This  difference  in  the 
window  construction  is  in  accordance  with  the  piw 
of  the  Chicago  Building  <  hdinance  and  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  exposure  to  fire  in  buildings  aci 
street  of  ordinary  width  is  much  less  than  from  a  tire  im- 
mediately adjacent.  The  tire  on  Tuesday  night  demon- 
strated that  this  i-  a  rather  fine  haired  distinction.  The 
conflagration  in  the  block  across  the  street  from  the  rail- 
road building  was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  width  of 
the  city  streel  afforded  no  protection.  The  windows  were 
quickl)  destroyed  and  the  lire  -wept  int..  the  interior. 
\'..  doubl  the  temperatures  prevailing,  as  in  the  c 
other  great  American  tire-,  was  so  high  that  even  the 
if  window  construction  would  not  have  availed. 
However,  it  might  have  served  to  have  delayed  the  prog- 
1  the  fire  in  the  Burlington  structure  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  reduced  the  total  damage  done.  If  all 
buildings  in  the  cit)  were  of  fireproof  constructiot 
that  an)  tire-  originating  in  them  would  he  restricted  t" 
the  burning  of  the  contents  of  the  individual  rooms,  the 
volume  of  the  tire  and  the  temperature  attained  probably 
would  II.. i  he  sufficient  t.>  communicate  with  buildings 
separated  bj  the  width  of  a  street.  Bui  unfortunate 
great  man)  highK  combustible  buildings  are  still  in  use 
today  .^u\  consequent!)  mam  so-called  "fireproof  build- 
to  tire   hazard-  against   which  the\    arc 

not  adequatel)  protected.    <  me  les  Irawn  from 

tin-  i-  the  greater  use  of  more  effectively  protected  win 
■  low  openings,  hut  the  real  le-s, .n  lies  in  the  elimination 
of  combustible  buildings  which  comprise  a  mo 
which  no  building  no  matter  how   well  constructed  ma) 
■  fireproof 

Union  Train  Control  on  the  Pennsylvania 

I  he  Pennsylvania  ha-  arranged  with  the  Union  Switch 
impany,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  fbi  an  installation  of 
the  Union  full  speed  tram  control  system  on  (9  mill 
lini   between  I  ewistown  and  Sunburv,  Pa 
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Among  the  railway  systems  with  large  attendance  at 
this  convention,  the  Grand  Trunk  has.  so  far  as  known, 
taken  the  lead  with  41  representatives. 

*  *         * 

George  T.  Stewart,  chief  engineer  of  the  Cuba  Rail- 
way, with  headquarters  at  Camaguey,  Cuba,  registered  at 
the  convention  at  the  Congress  hotel  Tuesday  morning. 
*       *       * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  announced  yes- 
terday that  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  its  tenta- 
tive consolidation  plan  will  begin  at  Washington  on 
April  24  before  Commissioner  Hall,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Southeastern  region. 

*  *         * 

Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  B.  Causey,  U.  S.  R.,  technical 
adviser  to  Austria,  with  headquarters  at  Vienna,  regis- 
tered yesterday.  Colonel  Causey  has  long  been  an  inter- 
ested attendant  at  the  conventions  of  the  Engineering 
Association. 

*  *         * 

William  D.  Pence,  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
Engineering  Board,  Bureau  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  prior  to  that  time  engineer  for  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  and  Tax  Commissions  for  seven 
years,  has  returned  to  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer 
with  office  at  108  South  Dearborn  street. 

*  *         * 

In  spite  of  the  remoteness  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  which  are  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
the  engineering  department  of  that  road  is  well  repre- 
sented at  the  convention.  F.  Merritt,  chief  engineer,  is 
here  accompanied  by  J.  L.  Starkie,  office  engineer ;  K.  B. 
Duncan,  district  engineer,  and  E.  Hanson,  signal  engineer. 

Excursion  Plan  Completed 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company  that  a  sufficient  number  of  railway- 
men  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking  the  trip  to 
Buffington  to  warrant  arrangements  for  a  special  train. 
This  train  will  leave  the  La  Salle  Street  Station  over  the 
New  York  Central  at  10  a.  m.  Friday. 

Today's  Program 

The  program  for  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  today  is  as  follows: 

VIII.  Masonry    Bulletin  242 

IV.  Rail     Bulletin  243 

VII.  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles Bulletin  243 

XXI.  Economics  of   Railway  Operation Bulletin  243 

VI.  Buildings Bulletin  245 

XVII.  Wood     Preservation Bulletin  24t 

XII.  Rules    and    Organization Bulletin  245 

New  Business. 

Election   and    Installation. 

Adjournment. 


Burlington  Building  Damaged  by  Fire 

F i. amis,  w  hii  M  fob  \  time,  threatened  to  repeat  the 
famed  Chicago  lire  of  1871,  swept  through  the 
Union  Depot  business  district  of  that  city  early  yes- 
terday morning  and  badly  damaged  in  part  the  15-storv 
office  building  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
The  fire  supposedly  started  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  a  building  at  521  W.  Jackson  boulevard,  just  a  few 
doors  east  of  Clinton  street  and  the  Burlington  head- 
quarters, which  are  located  at  547  W.  Jacksonbouleva'-d. 
The  flames  spread  with  astounding  rapidity  among  the 
neighboring  buildings,  which  was  due  perhaps  to  a  large 
quantity  of  oils  and  paints  stored  within  several  of  the 
burning  structures.  The  intense  heat  and  blaze  are  first 
believed  to  have  attacked  the  Burlington  building  at  the 
thirteenth  floor  from  which  it  soon  spread  to  the  two 
floors  above,  and  five  below.  The  city  fire  equipment 
was  only  capable  of  reaching  as  high  as  the  eighth  floor 
with  water  (this  to  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
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Interior  of  the  Burlington  Office  Building  Burning  During 
the  Fire  Early  Tuesday  Morning 

tion),  and  while  the  lower  part  of  the  building  remains 
practically  untouched  from  the  fire,  this  accounts  for  but 
a  skeleton  form  supporting  the  upper  seven  floors.  Win- 
dows on  all  of  the  top  floors  were  blown  out,  with  many 
likewise  on  the  lower  stories,  especially  on  the  Clinton 
street  side  and  the  rear  of  the  building.  Officers  of  the 
road  were  informed  of  the  fire  within  a  short  time  after 
the  general  alarm  was  turned  in,  and  many  were  soon 
on  the  scene  of  activity. 

Meetings  were  held  throughout  yesterday  at  temporary 
headquarters  installed  in  the  Otis  Elevator  building,  one 
block  west  of  the  Burlington  offices.  It  was  decided 
then  that  if  building  inspectors  would  permit  the  com- 
pany to  use  the  first  seven  floors,  steps  would  be  taken 
immediately  to  utilize  that  space  for  all  departments 
but  the  traffic,  which  has  already  been  transferred  to  the 
old  general  office  building.  It  is  believed  that  many  im- 
portant papers,  valuation  records,  engineering  plans,  and 
other  valuable  documents,  some  of  which  have  been  many 
years  in  the  process  of  making,  are  destroyed,  though 
it  has  been  stated  that  some  may  be  replaced  from  like 
copies  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Railway  Engineering  Association  Proceedings 

An  Account  of  Wednesday's  Sessions,   Including  the  Presentation  of 
Nine  Committee  Reports  With  Discussions 


Tin  mi  dm)  day's  sessions  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  was 
called  to  order  promptly  at  9  o'clock  by  Presidenl 
Downs.  In  spite  of  the  early  hour  the  room  was  well 
filled  and  every  seat  was  taken  within  a  short  time.  A 
special  feature  of  the  program  was  the  setting  aside  of 
an  hour  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  for  a  memo- 
rial meeting  tor  John  I-'.  Wallace,  one  of  the  founders 


and  the  first  president  of  the  association,  and  Colonel 
George  II.  Webb,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direction, 
both  of  whom  died  during  the  year.  Reports  were  pre 
sented  by  the  committees  on  Track:  Shops  and  Locomo- 
tive Terminals;  Roadway;  Economics  of  Railway  loca- 
tion ;  Electricity;  Records  and  Account-:  Signs.  Fences 
and  Crossings;  Water  Service  and  Uniform  General 
Contract  Forms. 


Association  Pays  Tribute  to  John  F.  Wallace  and  Geo.  H.  Webb 


Shortly   before  Tin:  (  lose  of   the  morning   session 
yesterday,  the   American   Railway  Engineering    Vs 
ion     paused     in     its     deliberation-     for    a     few 
minutes  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Wallace, 
one   of    the    organizers   and    the    first    president    of    the 
iation,  and  to  Colonel  George  II.  Webb,  a  member 

of  the  Board  of  Direction,      hi  referring  to  Mr.  Wallace. 

I..  A.  Down-,  president,  -aid: 

I  consider  it  a  great  personal  privilege  to  preside  this 

morning.     I  regarded  Mr.  Wallace  a-  a  father,  and  those 

of  you  who  were  present   at    the  annual   dinner  la-t   year 

will  recall  that  hi  one  of  hi-  boy-,      lie 

ed,   like  mo-t    nf   US,   a      i    rodman   on  a   railroad   out 

md  i  ame  to  the  Illinois  Central  a-  chief  engineer, 

new    him.      lb    advanced   step   I" 

after  In    lift  the  mad,  and  he  went  to  Virginia,  taking 

ith    him.      He    remained    there   only    a    few    months 

,iiit  to  the  second  \  i<  <  p 
di  ni  .md  finally  •■  manager  of  the  Illinois 

d. 
lb-  was  then  appointed  by  the  Presidenl  of  the  United 

I   was   later 

ii  unusual   thing  hap 

i  hief  engineer  of  the  Panama 

ebuked  by  the  th<  n  se<  retai  \ 

lent  of  the 

I  m  un 

n  I    inn  .die.! 

iiial  while  it  was 
building,  and   found  r  riginall)    made  by 


Mr.  Wallace  were  carried  out  to  their  completion.  All 
honor  to  Col.  Goethals  for  completing  the  Panama  canal. 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  man  who  made  the  plans  that 
wire  carried  out.  Robert  Emmet  said  when  he  was 
condemned  to  die:  'Let  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead, 
to  charge  me  with  dishonor.  Let  no  man  taint  my 
memory  by  believing  that  I  could  have  engaged  in  any 
cause  other  than  that  of  my  country's  liberty  and  inde 
nee.  I  et  not  my  epitaph  be  written  until  my  conn 
try  take-  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Then. 
and  not  until  then,  let  my  epitaph  he  written.'  1  -a\ 
let   not    the  epitaph   of  John    F.   Wallace  be   written  until 

unbiased  by  politics,  decide 

whose  brain-  it   wa-  that  built  the  Panama  canal. 

"Mr.  Wallace  returned  from  the  canal  broken  in  health. 
I   visited  him  quite   often   at   his  home,   and   when  he   re 

■  I  he  became  president  of  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  £  Co.,  afterward-  becoming  a  consulting  engineer, 

lie  wa-  one  of  the  few  engineer-  who  capitalized  his 
brain-  and  leaped  a  satisfactory  dividend  from  it  lb- 
died    in    the   harness    on    July   4,    1921,    when    he    wa-    m 

Washington  to  testif)  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.     I  admired  Mr.  Wallace  a-  an  engini 

med  him  a-  a   superior  officer  on  the  railroad  where 
I    worked,  and    I   loved  him  a-  a  man." 

Further  tributes  were  made  to  Mr.  Wallace  by  Hunter 

McDonald,  Charles  S.  Churchill,  W.  C.  Cushing,  V  S. 
Baldwin,  C.  F.  Loweth,  C.  V  Morse,  T  I  Condron, 
I    I    Campbell,  '.  J    Ray,  I     H    I  ee,  Edwin  F.  Wendl 

.\w\    \\  .    M.  <  amp. 
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Following  the  conclusion  of  the  tributes  to  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, A.  S.  Baldwin  referred  to  the  death  of  Colonel 
Webb,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

"He  was  a  very  fine  character  and  a  very  able  man. 
I  have  never  dealt  with  a  man  whom  I  believed  to  be 
fairer  or  more  straightforward  in  his  dealings  than  was 
Colonel  Webb.     At   the  call  of  his  country  he  entered 


rvice  of  the  United  States  and  served  in  Europe 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  returning  to  this  country 
after  serving  with  distinction  as  a  colonel  of  the  United 
States  Army." 

Further  tributes  were  paid  to  Colonel  Webb  by  S.  E. 
Emmons,  W.  E.  Biggs,  G.  A.  Mountain.  J.  F.  Deimling 
and  E.  T.  How  son. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Track 


Supplementing  the  specifications  for 
<,  sivitches,  crossings,  and  quard 
rails  adopted  last  year,  specifications 
covering  the  general  conditions  and 
imperfections  of  manganese  steel 
track  castings  are  submitted  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Manual,  in  addition  a 
few  other  recommended  revisions  and 
additions.  .1  number  of  typical  plans 
of  turnouts,  crossovers,  etc.,  were  sub- 
mitted for  adoption,  while  a  few  zvere 
submitted  for  information  only.  After 
collaborating  with  the  Committee  on 
Ballast,  plans  for  a  number  of  track 
tools  were  recommended.  No  definite 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  brine  drippings 
on  tie  plates  or  the  canting  of  rail. 


r 


W.  P.  Wiltsee 
Chairman 


W.  P.  Wiltsee  is  complaint/  his 
fourth  year  as  chairman  and  his  sixth 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Track  Com- 
mittee. He  also  served  the  Roadmas- 
ters  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Associ- 
ation as  president  last  year,  while  he 
is  now  a  member  of  the  American 
Railway  Association's  Committee  on 
Train  Control.  Mr.  Wiltsee  is  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western.  As  chairman  of  the  Track 
Committee  he  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  enlisting  the  co-operation 
of  the  manufacturers  of  special  track 
zoork  in  the  preparation  of  standard 
designs  for  frogs,  sivitches  and  cross- 
ings, which  will  be  satisfactory  alike 
to  flu-  builder  and  the  user. 


ITiie   committee   recommended   that   the   additions 
to  the  Manual  as  submitted  in  Appendix  A  be  ap- 
*     proved. 

Conclusions 

1 .  The  committee  recommended  that  the  additions  to 
the  Manual  as  submitted  in  Appendix  A  be  approved. 

2.  The  committee  recommended  certain  plans  for 
adoption  and  others  to  be  received  as  information.  Ap- 
pendix B  also  covers  a  progress  report  on  uncompleted 
work,  and  reassignment  of  the  subject  is  requested. 

3.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  plans  sub- 
mitted be  adopted  and  that  the  subject  be  reassigned, 
that  the  preparation  of  specifications  which  could  not  be 
completed  may  be  continued. 

4.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  specifications 
submitted  be  adopted,  and  the  committee  be  authorized 
to  continue  its  work  on  this  topic. 

5.  The  committee  recommended  one  plan  for  adoption 
and  another  to  be  received  as  information,  and  submitted 
a  list  of  certain  A.  R.  A.  signal  section  plans,  which  it 
recommended  for  endorsement  by  the  association,  and 
a  progress  report  to  be  received  as  information.  The 
committee  recommended  that  this  subject  be  continued. 

6.  The  tables  submitted  in  Appendix  A,  Item  III, 
and  explanatory  report  in  Appendix  F  completes  the 
work  of  this  sub-committee.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  this  subject  be  discontinued. 

7.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  progress  re- 
ports in  Appendix  G  and  Appendix  H  be  accepted  as  in- 
formation and  that  the  subject  be  continued. 

Committee:  W.  P.  Wiltsee  (N.  &  W.),  chairman;  J.  V. 
Neubert  (N.  Y.  C),  vice-chairman;  L.  B.  Allen  (C.  &  O.),  V. 
Angerer  (Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.),  J.  B.  Baker  (Penna.),  R.  A. 
Baldwin  (C.  N.  R.),  C.  W.  Breed  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  G.  H.  Bremner, 
H.  G.  Clark  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.).  E.  A.  Hadlev  (M.  P.),  G.  W. 
Hegel  (C.  S.),  E.  T.  Howson  {Raihvav  Age),  T.  T.  Irving 
(G.  T.),  H.  A.  Lloyd  (Erie),  J.  deN.  Macomb  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
W.  S.  McFetridge  (B.  &  L.  E.),  F.  H.  McGuigan,  Jr.  (U.  S. 
R.  A.),  J.  B.  Myers   ( B.  &  CO,  F.  L.  Nicholson  (N.  S.),  J.  H. 


Reinholdt    (M.   &    St.    L.).   G.   J.    Slibeck    ( Pettibone-Mulliken ). 
J.  B.  Strong  (Ramapo  Iron  Works),  J.  R.  Watt  (L.  &  N.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  the  Manual 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  supple- 
ment to  the  Specifications  for  Switches,  Frogs,  Crossings 
and  Guard  Rails,  adopted  March,  1921 : 

Manganese   Steel  Track  Castings 

1.  General  Conditions. — Castings  shall  be  reasonably  smooth 
and  true  to  pattern  in  accordance  with  good  foundry  practice. 
Large  lumps,  sharp  fins,  sand  and  chills  on  the  outside  of  cast- 
ings shall  be  removed.  The  castings  shall  be  free  from  such 
blow  holes,  sand  holes,  cracks,  cold  shuts  and  other  defects 
which  would  impair  their  serviceability  and  as  further  specified 
below.  Castings  must  be  out  of  twist  and  reasonably  true,  both 
as  to  general  surface  and  alinement,  and  must  not  show  any 
signs  of  straining  or  undue  denting  produced  in  the  straighten- 
ing process. 

The  bottom  part  of  castings  which  rest  on  ties  shall  be  rea- 
sonably straight  and  out  of  twist,  and  shall  be  free  from  lumps 
or  such  imperfections  as  would  prevent  a  good  bearing. 

2.  Imperfections. — Tread  surfaces  within  2V2  in.  of  gage 
line  and  side  of  groove  I  in.  down  from  tread  shall  be  free 
from  physical  defects,  such  as  shrinkage  cracks,  sand  holes,  blow 
holes,  cold  shuts  or  segregation  of  metal,  unless  such  defects  are 
so  small  that  they  have  been  practically  removed  by  the  finish 
grinding,  and  there  must  be  no  indication  of  unsoundness  of  the 
metal.  Shrinkage  cracks,  cold  shuts  or  segregation  of  metal  will 
not  be  allowed  in  any  part  of  the  tread  surfaces.  Sand  holes, 
blow  holes,  and  cold  shuts  in  portions  of  the  casting  where  they 
will  not  appreciably  weaken  the  casting,  or  impair  its  wearing 
qualities,  will  be  permitted.  Castings  must  be  free  from  shrink- 
age cracks  running  vertically  in  web  members  of  solid  work 
or  horizontally  at  or  near  the  ends  or  in  corners  of  i unction  of 
projecting  members  or  longitudinally  in  grooves.  Other  small 
shrinkage  cracks  which  do  not  materially  weaken  the  casting  will 
be   acceptable. 

Item  II 

The  committee  recommended  that  plan  No.  252,  dated 
November,  1921,  and  titled  "Details  of  Lamp  Tips  for 
Switch  Stands,"  be  adopted,  and  that  Section  12  of 
"Requisites    for    Switch    Stands,    Including    Connecting 
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Rods,"  adopted  March.  1921,  be  revised  to  refer  to  this 
plan,  i"  read : 

"12.    Lamp  tips  shall  conform  t"  plan  No 

In  reference   to  artii  on   Curves,"   adopted, 

Vol.  11,  Pan  2,  1910,  pp.  942,  "54.  955;  Vol.  16,  1915, 
pp.  733,  1 1  45.  rea> 

"I  iagi  on  Curves" 


Present 

id  'under 

be   wideni  d 

.   to  a   maximum  of 

4     It  cks    of 

standard    g  if  includ- 

wear. 

eed  4 

in. 

"VVher     frogs  occui 
inside   of   curves,   the  gage   at 
the  fi  standard  or 

the     Rangeway     of     the     frog 
ii  tl  mpen- 

sate    for   the   increased   gage." 


Proposed 

ral     conditions     in 
main  line  trucks,  curves  8 
and  under  should  be  standard 
gage.    '  iage  -lion].! 
Mr  each  2  di 
tion  thereof  .  to  a 

maximum  of  4  ft.  9]  i    in.   for 
tracks  of  stam 
including     widening      dui 
wear,  should  never  exceed  4  ft. 

9yi  in. 

Whi  urves, 

j*e  at  the  frog  should  he 

standard   or   the   flangeway  of 

the  frog  should  be  widened  t" 
compensate    for    the    in 

r    the    widening    oj 
and   flangeways   on   cur: 
the  operation   of  specifu 
motives   or  for   special   condi- 
tions and  for  cur: 
refer  to  Tables  A 
2  for  "Gages  and  Flani 
i  ed  Trai  k." 

committee  recommended  that  the  following  sup- 
ntar)     tables    be    adopted    and    published    in    the 

Manual: 

No.  1,  dated  November,  1921,  and  entitled 

Gl  >.'   lYS    in    Cl  v\  I  D    1 

1  November,  1921,  and  enl 

ami   Flangeways    in   Curved   Track    Gagi    Diagrams 
for  Rigid  Whi  a    B  \si 

An  explanation  of  these  tables  is  given  in  Appendix  F. 

Appendix  B — Typical  Plans  of  Turnouts,  Crossovers. 

Slip  Switches,  Double  Crossovers  and 

Railroad  Crossings 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  plans  for 
adoption  : 

Bolted  Rail  Crossings 


Three  rail  design,  an         90  SO  im  lusive. 

Two  rail  design,  an  90 

Three  rail  design,  angles 

Two  r.nl  design,  angles  below  50  d<  g    to  3 

Three  r.nl  d< 


Plan  701. 
Plan  702. 

Plan    703 

Plan  7iH. 

Plan  705. 

Plan  706. 
Plan  and  two  rail  di  sign  with 

i   mill. 
ind   two   rail     I  below 

Plan 

'■i>i\r 
Manganese  Steel   Insert  Crossings 

\ 


Plan  75(i.     Three  rail  design,  angles  below 
.  I  )etail  "A." 

Plan   757.     Two    rail    design,   anf 
inclusive,  1  u  tail  "  \." 

Plan  7^x.    Two  rail  design  with  short  easer  rails 
and  above  14  deg.  15  min.,  Detail  "A." 

Plan   7;".      Two    rail    di  25    deg.    and 

14  deg.    15  min  .   I  >i  tail   "  \." 

Plan  760.  Single  rail  design  with  «hort  caser  rails,  angler 
below  25  deg.  and  ab  i;  min.,  Detail  "A." 

Plan  761.     Single  rail  design,  angles  below   25  deg.  and 
1 5  min..  I  ietail  "A." 

Plan  762.    Three  rail  design,  angles  below  45  deg    to  .!T 
inclusive,  1  >etail 

Plan  763.    Three  rail  design,  angles  below  35  deg.  to  25 
inclusive,  I  Vtail  "P.." 

Plan  704.  Two  rail  design  with  -hurt  easer  rails,  angles  below 
I 

Plan  765.    Two  rail  design  witl  •  below 

ail  "P.." 

PI. in  766     Single    rail    design    with    -hurt    ci-ii    rails,   angles 
nd  aboA  e  14  deg    15  min.,  I  letail  "B." 

Plan  7o7.    Two  r.nl  design,  ai  deg.  10 

min..  inclusive. 

Plan  768.     Single  rail  design,  angles  14  deg.  15  min    to 
10  min..  inclus 

Twelve  "t"  the  above  crossing  plans  were  presented  as 

information    in    report    for   annual   meeting    of    March. 

1921.     These  were  resubmitted  with   such   revisions  as 

were    found   desirable,   with    additional   plans   to   make 

:   complete. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  following 
plans  It  received  as  information  only: 

Plan  sol.  N'ii.  ,s  double  slip  .-witch  with  movable  center  points 
with  uniform  risers. 

Plan  802.  No.  8  double  -lip  switch  with  movable  center  point- 
with  graduated  ri-rr-. 

Plan  851.     Details  ol    Ni  -lip  -witch  with  movable 

center  points  w  ith  uniform 

Plan  852.     Details  of   s  slip   -witch  with  movable 

points  h  ith  gradu  iti  I  i  ■  ■ 

Appendix    D — Specifications    and    Unit    Track    Work 
Schedules   for  Contracting   Maintenance   Work 

The  committee  has  confined  its  attention  this  year  to 
the  preparation  of  specifications  ami  unit  schedules  for 
those  classes  of  work  which  lend  themselves  most  readily 
t<>  unit  measurements.  Specifications  and  unit  schedules 
arc  therefore  presented  for  (li  the  laying  of  rail,  i-1 
the  stripping  "t  track,  the  removal  of  tie-  and  the  re- 
spacing  of  tic-  and  i  ,>  i  fur  ballasting. 

Specifications  i  hk  im    Relaying  of  Rah 

ill     The    railway    company's    authorized    representative    shall 

it   a  clear  understanding  with  the  contractor  a-   to  the 

employed,  the  -peed  with  which  it  i-  desired  to  have 

the  work  proceed,  and  the  general  traffic  situation  in  the  territory 

In  he   relaid.  in   order   that   proper  plans   may   be  made   tO   proceed 

economically  with  the  work  specified.    Prior  to  starting  the  work 
the  contractor   shall   notify   the   railroad  company's   representative 

a  sufficient  time  in  advance  so  that  speed  and  traffic  restrictions 

in  the  territory   in  which  the  »  rmed  may  be 

arranged  with  the  operating  department  of  the  railwaj  company. 

Rail   Mm -t   be  closed    for  all   scheduli  trains 

OOn  as  possible  alter  arrival,    for  all    Fl 

•    train- 
diiring  the  hours   while  the   u..rk    i-   ill   progress,    insi 

iin    -land. nd-  of  the  i.ulu.o   compan)       V 
left   in   the   'i  mad.    with   rails   of    full 

Thi    railwaj  company 

durinf  ordanee  with 

the  i'ii  ompany   for  the  pn  irk  and 

r\    will  unload  and  distribute  all   rail, 
i "d  other  materials 

1    in   the   track 

ill  tools  needed  in  connec- 

..r   in  -[..    tors   and   tl  irding 

d   with 
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(7i     The  contractor  >hall  supply  the  necessary   foremen   and 
lal„,r   |  the   work  properly   and   in   such   numbers   as 

may  be  required  by  the  chief  engineer  nr  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, and  at  tin:-  request  of  the  chief  engineer  or  his  repre- 
sentative will  remove  any  foreman  or  man  not  satisfactory  to 
the  railway  company. 

Trains  must  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  track  on  tai 
with  spikes  out  of  more  than  two  consecutive  ties  and  not  more 
than  six  ties  to  any  one  rail,  or  on  curves  with  the  spikes  removed 
from  two  consecutive  ties.     1'roj.er  gage  must  be  maintained  and 
all  ties  on  which  the  rail  does  not  have  a   full  bearing  m 
tamped  up  and  spikes  driven  down  to  avoid  bending  the  rail. 

Track  must  not  he  allowed  to  go  over  night  with  spikes 
drawn  in  advance  of  the  work. 


(10)  All    spike    holes    must    he    plugged    prior    to    adzii 
for  rail  or  tie  plate  : 

(11)  Tics  must  be  adzed  carefully.  uUinc  full  bearing  with 
the  least  possible  cutting  of  ties.  The  bottom  of  the  rail,  the  tie 
plate  and  the  bearing  surface  of  the  tie  shall  be  cleaned  before 
the  rail  is  laid.  \\  hen  replacing  rail  with  rail  of  the  same  section, 
unless  changing  or  adding  onlj  two  rows  of  spikes 
may  be  drawn,  provided  proper  gage  is  maintained;  in  replacing 
rail  with  different  section,  three  or  four  rows  of  spikes  shall  be 
drawn,  as  is  necessary. 

(12)  Tie  plates,  when  furnished,  must  he  applied  in  a  work- 
manlike manner  at  time  rail  is  laid  to  avoid  unnecessary  spiking 
and  must  be  so  placed  that  the  shoulder  is  in  contact  with  the 
base  of  rail  or  the  splice  bar  for  the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder. 


^~ 


»cT 


TRACK  WRENCHES 


TRACK  LEVEL 


Appendix  C — Tools  Recommended  for  Adoption  as  Standard 
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]  expansion 

I  ween    the    rail-   and    a    thermometer    shall    be 
rrnine  the  thickness  of  thi 

rds  of  the    American  Railway  Ei 
ition 
(14>     At  the  close  of  each   day's  work  all  joints  shall  be  full 

the  ''"It-  made  tight  and  the  rail  full  spiked. 
(  IS  '     Necessary  gaging  must  be  done  at  the  time  rail  is  laid 
and   should  eon  form   to  the  railway  company's   standard  practice. 
Old   rail  must  be  left  parallel  with  the  track   with 
nd  all  old  bolts,  nut-,   spike-,   tie  plate-,  join) 
must  be  gathered  Up  and  left  in  neat  piles  on  the  ground,  sepa- 
l  i  en   usable  and   -crap   material   in   accordance   with 
the  railway  standards,  convenient  for  picking  up  1" 

(17)  Excess    material    distributed    for    rail    laying    mu 
picked   up  by  the  contractor  and   taken   ahead   where   it   can   be 
used. 

(18)  In  laying  rail  on  tangents  the  staggering  <> 

ided  and  in  laying  rail  on  curves  care  must   be  taken   to 
put  in  short  length  rail-  at  proper  intervals  in  the  low  rail 
maintain  tin  It   the  curve. 

\-  far  as  possible  all  joints  should  be  kepi  i 
and  road  crossings,  using  long  or  short  rails  for  this  purpi 

Rails  must  be  spiked  in  full  to  each  tie.     The  inside  and 
spikes   shall   be  as   far  apart  as  the  face  and  character  of 
the  tie  will  permit.     The  inside  -pike-   -hall  be  on  the  same  side 
of  the  tic. 

(21)     All    spike-    shall    be    Started   vertically   and    square    with 
the  rail  and  SO  driven  that  the  face  of  the  spike  shall  have  a  full 
hold  on   the  base  of   the   rail.     Spikes  must  not  be  straightened 
leing  driven. 

:  -   must    be   drawn    carefully   with   a   view   of   using: 
them   again. 

(23)  All   switches,   frogs  and  guard  rail-  must  be  placed  in 
lance  with  the  railway  company's  standards. 

(24)  Switi  li  it  in  proper  adjustment,  special  care 
being  given   to  bending  of   the   Stock   rail. 

(25)  The    contractor    must    re-tore    and    secure    prompth     all 
stock-guards,  crossing  plank,  or  other  facilities  displaced   In    rea 

the    rail    laying,    and    must    replace    all    safety    and    foot 
hi    changing    out    switches,    frogs    and    guard 
rails. 

The  contractor  i-  to  understand  that  any  work  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  but  which  is  neces- 
sary, either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  proper  carryin 
of  the  intent  thereof,  shall  be  required  and  applied,  ami  he  shall 
perform  all  such  work  just  as  if  it  were  particularly  delineated 
ribed.  Unless  specifically  mentioned  above,  all  work  shall 
conform  to  the  standards  of  the  railway  company. 

fob  the  Ballasting  ok  Track  n\ 

I  KACT 

(1)     The    railway    company's    authorized    representative    shall 
arrive    at    a    clear    understanding    with    the    contractor    as    to    the 
mployed,  the  -peed  with  which  it  is  desired  i 
;i  ce  of  ballast  supply  and  the 
traffic   situation    in    the   territory    to   be    ballasted,    in    order    that 

made  to  proceed  economically  with  thi 
specified,  T'ri- .r  to  starting  the  work  the  contractor  shall 
the  rail  i  sufficient  time  in  a 

lions  in  the  tcrritorv  in  which  the 
work  i-  to  be  performed  may   b  d   with   the  "pirating 

;   thi    r.ulw aj   '  i impany. 
The  railway  company  will  provide  the  necessary  in- 

and  the  instructioi  irding 

lit)    and   type   of   work    to   be   done    -hall    be  complied    with 
at   all   ' 

lor  shall   supply  the  necessary   foremen   and 
ihe  work  properly  and  in  such  numbei 

■   or  his  autb 

: 

lany 

the  contini 

time  in  ad 
Such  widenii 

ific   in 
rail 


repn  sentative  of  the  railway  company  before  the  ballast  material 
■  en  dumped  and  spread. 

(7)  All  tile,  box  or  other  drain-  required  to  take  care  of 
water  between  the  tracks  shall  be  placed  before  the  ballast  ma- 
terial i-  unlo 

(8)  The  railway  company  will  supply  all  equipment  and  train 
required    for    the    loading,    transporting,    unloading    and 

ling  of  the  ballast.     The  contractor  shall  supply  all  tools 

onnection  with  this  work. 

The  railway  company  shall  furnish  all  ballast  as  required 

in   its  own  cars  and   -ball  transport  and   switch,   such   ballast   free 

ttractor  t<>  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Ballast  shall  be  unloaded  by  the  contractor  by  dumping- 

lb.   means  provided  by  the  railway  company  permit. 

If  the  ballast  is  in  center  dump  cars  it  shall  be  unloaded  by  hav- 

at    a  time,   allowing  the   required 

amount   of   ballast   material   to   flow   out  as   the   train   is   moved 

lowly.     If  the  material  is  on  flat  or  open  cars,  it  shall  be 

plowed  off  by  mean-  of  an  unloading  machine  while  the  train  is 

b  a  rate  of  speed  as  to  provide  the  desired  amount 

of  material  as  uniformly  distributed  as  possible.     The  unloaded 

material   -ball   be   leveled  down   by  means  of  a  ballast  plow   or 

Care    shall   be   taken   not   to   destroy  or   disturb   the 

lake-. 
I  11  i      The    preliminary    surfacing    gang    shall    follow    the    Un- 
as closely  as   the  regularity  of  the  ballast  supply  will 
permit.      In   using  jack-,   they   must  he  placed   close  enough   to- 
gether   to    prevent    undue    bending   of    the    rail    or    strain    on    the 
Both  rails  must  be  rai-ed  at  one  time  and  as  ncarlv  uni- 
formly  as   possible.     The   track   shall   be   so   lifted   that   after   a 
than   three   days   after   the   last   lift   it   will   be 
ary  to  give  it  a  final  lift  of  not  le-s  than  one  inch  nor  more 
than  two  inches  to   bring   it   t<>  the  grade  of  the   stakes.     All   ties 
that  are  pulled  loose  or  renewed  shall  be  replaced  to  proper  posi- 
tion   and    must    havt     .i    bearing    against    the    rail    and    be    fully 
spiked,   with   all   spikes  driven   home  before  tamping.     In  driving 
spikes,  all  spikes  shall  be  started   vertically  and  square  with   the 
rail,   ami    50   driven   that   the  base  of  the   spikes   shall   have  a   full 
m   the   rail.     Spikes  must   not   be   straightened   while   being 
driven.     Ballast  -hall  be  well  packed  or  tamped  with  pick,  shovel, 
tamping    bar    or    tamping    machine,    as    directed,     from    a    point 
eighteen  inches  inside  id'  each  rail  on  both  sides  of  the  ties  to  the 
end  of  the  ties,  tamping  the  outside  of  the  tie   first. 

(!_')  When  tiic  track  has  been  raised  to  within  one  or  two 
of  llii-  final  grade  and  properly  compacted  by  traffic,  a 
finishing  lift  shall  be  made  by  jacking  up  the  track  to  the  exact 
height  provided  for  by  the  grade  stakes.  All  allowance  for  settle- 
ment shall  be  taken  care  of  in  the  setting  of  the  stakes  and  the 
necessary  ballast  forked  or  shoveled  in,  and  then  driven  to.  place 
by  tamping  machines,  tamping  picks,  bars  or  shrivels,  as  directed 
by  the  proper  representative  of  the  railway  company.  In  makinc 
the  finishing  lift  the  spot  board  and  level  board  must  be  used 
with  care  and  the  track  brought  to  as  true  a   surface  as  p 

(131      The  track  shall   he  placed  in   good   abnement  before  the 

finishing  lift   is  made,  but  a  lining  gang  shall    follow  one  or  two 

days  behind  the   finishing   lift   and  shall   spot   U0  all   places   found 

ling  up  to  proper  surface,   and   -hall  line  the  track 

linemen!  as  possibl  shall  be 

the   abnement    before   the   finishing   lift    is    made   and   the 

final   aiinemenl   must   conform   to  tin-   center  stakes. 

illi     Tin   contractor  shall  trim  the  '  inform  to  the 

-tandard  roadbed  section,  and  the  railway  company  for  this  nur- 

hall  supply  its  standard  cross-section  template.  The  portion 
of  the  siil.  grade  outside  the  ballast  line  -hall  be  left  with  a  full 
even    surface    and    tin-    -houldcr    of    the    emh.inkment    properlv 

dressed  to  the  standard   roadbed  section,     The  contractor  shall 

dispose  of   am    surplus  ballast   after   trimming  the  ballast   section 

.i-  dm, iid  by  the  representative  of  the  railway  comi 

(IS)  The  contractor  must  restore  and  secure  promptly  all 
Stock-guards,    crossing    plank,    or    other     facilities    di-placed    In 

ol  tbi   ballasting. 
i  16)      Vftei  ten  days'  use  of  the  track  by  the  railway  company 
tin-  contractor  shall  go  over  same  and  surface  and  line  low  joints 
and  spots  which  ma)  have  developed  without  extra  charge  to  the 
railwaj    companj 
( 1 "  '  toi  shall  ii  in.ne  from  thi 

all  rubbish  and  waste  from  any  ballast  worl 

directed   In    the    representative    of    the    railw.n    company. 
the  contrai  tOI  in  the 

railway  company's  property,  and   from  all  publii    and  pri< 
owned  property,  at  his  own  expense  all  temporary  itructun 
mping  opt  rations. 

ing    the    nork,    lining,    surfacing    and   trimming 

■  nil  i'  toi  ind   thai    any    work    not 

•  IK   mentioned  in  thi  -,  but  which 

cither  directl)   or  indirectly,  for  tin    proper  carrying  out  of  the 
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intent  thereof,  shall  be  required  and  applied,  and  he  shall  per- 
form all  such  work  just  as  if  it  were  particularly  delineated  or 
described.  Unless  specifically  mentioned  above,  all  work  shall 
conform  to  the  standards  of  the   railway  company. 

I  ICATIONS     FOR     THE     STRIPPING     OF     Tn  U.'K,     Till 

Renewal  of  Ties  and  the  Respacing  of  Ties 

(1)  The  railway  company's  authorized  representative  shall 
arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  with  the  contractor  as  to  the 
force  to  be  employed,  the  speed  with  which  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  work  proceed,  the  source  of  ballast  supply  and  the  general 
traffic  situation  in  the  territory  in  question,  in  order  that  proper 
plans  may  be  made  to  proceed  economically  with  the  work  speci- 
fied. Prior  to  starting  the  work  the  contractor  shall  notify  the 
railway  company's  representative  a  sufficient  time  in  advance 
-I.  that  speed  and  traffic  restrictions  in  the  territory  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  performed  may  be  arranged  with  the  operating 
department  of  the  railway  company. 

(2)  The  railway  company  shall  furnish  the  tics  required  for 
renewal   purposes   at    convenient   points   along   the   right-of-way. 


Table  1 — Gages  and  Flangeways  in  Curved  Track 


(3)  The  contractor  shall  supply  all  tools  needed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work. 

(4)  The  railway  company  shall  provide  the  necessary  in- 
spector or  inspectors  and  the  instructions  of  such  inspectors 
regarding  the  quality  and  type  of  work  to  be  done  shall  be  com- 
plied with  at  all  times  by  the  contractor. 

(5)  The  contractor  shall  supply  the  necessary  foremen  and 
labor  to  prosecute  the  work  properly  and  in  such  numbers  as 
may  be  required  by  the  chief  engineer  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative, and  at  the  request  of  the  chief  engineer  or  his  repre- 
sentative will  remove  any  foreman  or  man  employed  not  satis- 
factory to  the  railway  company. 

(6)  The  track  shall  be  skeletonized  not  to  exceed  two  days 
in  advance  of  the  unloading  of  the  ballast.  Where  the  old  ma- 
terial is  suitable  for  sub-ballast  and  conditions  permit  the  raising 
of  the  track,  it  will  be  raised  and  the  old  material  spread  under 
and  between  the  ties  to  the  proper  width  as  uniformly  as  prac- 
ticable. When  conditions  do  not  permit  the  raising  of  the  track, 
the  old  material  shall  be  removed  to  the  required  depth  and 
disposed  of  as  directed,  or  where  the  material  is  not  suitable  for 
sub-ballast,  it  shall  be  removed  to  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ties,  or  deeper  if  necessary  to  preserve  the  grade  line,  and 
shall  be  placed  on  the  outer  shoulder  of  the  road  bed,  preferably 
at  such  points  as  will  tend  to  even  up  the  line  of  the  shoulder. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  the  surface  of  the  sub-grade 
shall  be  sloped  with  reasonable  uniformity  so  as  to  provide 
proper  drainage  to  the  shoulder  of  the  embankment. 

(7)  Following  the  skeletonizing  of  the  track,  all  old  ties 
which  are  not  fit  for  more  than  one  year  in  track  where  gravel 
or  cinder  ballast  is  to  be  used,  or  for  more  than  two  years  in 
track  where  sttone  or  hard  slag  is  to  be  used,  shall  be  removed 
and  new  ties  inserted  in  their  places.  The  largest  and  best  ties 
shall  be  used  at  the  joints.  The  heart  side  of  ties  should  gen- 
erally be  turned  down,  but  they  should  be  laid  so  as  to  obtain 
the  best  bearing.  The  adzing  shall  be  done  carefully  and  so  as 
to  provide  full  bearing  for  the  tie  plate  or  rail,  with  the  least 
cutting  possible  to  obtain  bearing  on  solid  wood. 

(8)  On  single  track  ties  shall  be  lined  with  the  line  rail  on 
tangents,  and  with  the  inside  rail  on  curves.  On  double  track 
ties  shall  be  lined  to  the  outside  of  both   tracks.     Where  there 


are  sidetracks   on   each   side  of   the   main  track,   the   side   track 
ties  must  be  lined  to  the  outside  of  such  tracks. 

(9)  Picks  should  not  be  stuck  into  a  tic  to  drag  it  into  place, 
nor  should  ties  be  struck  on  the  end  with  a  tamping  pick  or 
spike  maul.    Tie  tongs  should  be  used  to  handle  all  ties. 

(10)  When  old  ties  are  taken  from  track,  all  tie  plates  and 
spikes  must  be  carefully  removed  and  preserved.  The  old  ties 
shall  be  neatly  piled  for  such  inspection  and  disposition  as  the 
railway  company's  rules  require. 

(11)  Ties  should  not  be  stood  on  end  in  close  cuts. 

(12)  All  treated  ties  shall  be  dated  and  where  standard  gal- 
vanized dating  nails  are  used  they  shall  be  applied  the  day  the 
ties  are  placed  in  the  track.  The  position  of  the  nail  should  be 
in  accordance  with  standard  instructions  for  that  year. 

(13)  The  spiking  of  the  rails  shall  be  done  as  directed  by 
the  railway  company's  representative.  Where  splices  are  slotted, 
spikes  must  be  driven  in  the  slots,  except  on  bridges  and  open 
deck  trestles,  where  spikes  must  not  be  driven  either  in  the  slots 
or  against  the  ends  of  the  splices.  Two  spikes  shall  be  used 
with  tie  plates  except  when  otherwise  directed  by  the  railway 
company's  representative,  only  good  or  new  spikes  to  be  used. 
Spikes  must  be  driven  plumb  and  touching  the  base  of  the  rail, 
so  that  when  driven  they  will  hold  the  rail  to  gage,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  head  will  have  full  bearing  on  the  base  of  rail. 
They  must  be  driven  down  until  the  head  is  tight  against  the 
rail,  but  no  further  blows  should  be  struck  after  the  spike  has 
been  driven  home.  Every  hole  from  which  a  spike  is  drawn 
must  be  plugged  in  advance  of  the  adzing.  Spikes  much  be 
drawn  carefully  with  a  view  of  using  them  again. 

(14)  Joint  ties  shall  be  spaced  in  accordance  with  the  railway 
company's  standard  plans,  intermediate  ties   shall  be  spaced  uni- 

•formly  and  all  ties  shall  be  laid  square  with  the  rail.  The  num- 
ber of  ties  per  rail  shall  be  as  required  by  the  railway  company's 
standard  plans. 

(15)  The  contractor  is  to  understand  that  any  work  not 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  but  which  is  neces- 
sary, either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  the  intent  thereof,  shall  be  required  and  applied,  and  he  shall 
perform  all  such  work  just  as  if  it  were  particularly  delineated 
or  described.  Unless  specifically  mentioned  above,  all  work 
shall  conform  to  the  standards  of  the  railway  company. 

Appendix    E — Plans    and    Specifications    for    Switch 
Stands,   Switch  Lamps   and  Switch   Locks 

In  Appendix  A,  Item  II,  plan  252,  covering  details  of 
lamp  tips  for  switch  stands,  was  submitted  for  adoption 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Manual,  completing  Section  12 


Table  2 — Gages  and  Flangeways  in  Curved  Track 

of  Requisites  for  Switch  Stands,  including  Connecting 
Rods,  adopted  March,  1921. 

The  committee  submitted  plan  No.  254  of  10-inch  and 
9-inch  day  target  discs  for  attachment  direct  to  switch 
lamps  for  low  and  extra  low  switch  stands,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  adopted  as  standard.  This  is  an  outline 
plan  only  and  conforms  to  dimensions  on  A.  R.  A.  Signal 
Section  plan  No.  1445  for  the  10-inch  day  disc,  to  which 
reference  is  made  for  further  details. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  following 
A.   R.  A.  Signal  Section  plans  of  switch  lamps  be  ap- 
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d   and  endorsed   without  publication  in  the  A.   R. 
E.  A.  records : 

Plan  1440.  Switch  lamp  (spherical  type),  approved  March. 
1921. 

Plan  1441.  Switch  lamp  base-socket  for  spherical  type  -witch 
lamp   (Plan   14401.  approved   March.   1921. 

Plan  144J.     Lens,  hoods  and  -  -witch  and   sema- 

phore lamps  (see  plans  1440  and  1460),  approved  March,  1921. 

Plan   1443.     Oil  Count  tor  spherical  type  lamp  (Plan  144 
March.    1921. 

Plan   14(>0.     Switch  lamp   (cylindrical  type). 

Plan    14(il.     Switch  lamp  base-socket  tor  Cylindrical  type  -witch 

Appendix  F — Gages  and  Flangeways  for  Curved 
Crossings 

Tables   1    and  1  arc  submitted  in  Appendix   A.   Item 

III.  for  adoption  and  publication  in  the  Manual.  Table-  1 
i-  based  on  the  theoretical  study  submitted  in  last  year's 
report.  The-  column-  on  tin-  left  give  the-  approximate 
rigid  wheel  base  of  locomotives  in  combination  with  the 
number  of  pairs  of  flanged  drivers  stated  that  will  oper- 
ate on  the-  cam-  of  the-  track  shown  on  the-  right  under 
"Degree--  of  Curvature."  Two  column-  are  given  for 
the  wheel  bases;  one  for  plain,  unguarded  curve-,  and 
the   other    for   guarded   curves   and   curved   crossings. 

Table  1  i-  sufficiently  correct  fur  general  practical  pur- 
poses. The  figures  for  the  gage  are  within  '  g  in.  and- 
tile  figures  for  the  wheel  base  within  o  in.  in  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  smaller  fractions. 

For  finding  the  more  nearly  exact  gage  necessary  for 
a  given  locomotive  on  a  given  curve  in  cases  where  it 
may  he  desirable,  the  graphic  Table  2  is  also  submitted. 

Discussion 

(Chairman   Wiltsee  presented   the   report   and   n 
the  adoption  of  plans  joi  to  ~i<>,  bolted  rail  crossings.  > 

('.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  do  not  find  an) 
built-up  crossing  showing  an  easer  rail  extending  beyond 
the  joint  of  the  rail.  I  have  had  occasion  to  follow  up 
some  crossings  with  long  easer  rail-,  a-  compared  with 
short  easer  rail-,  ami  an  easer  rail  extending  the  matter 
of  14  or  IS  in.  beyond  the  joint  will  la-t  longer  than 
a  similar  crossing  with  a  short  easer  rail. 

i  Motion  carried  ) 

Mr.  Wiltsee:     /  move  the  adoption  of  Plans  751   to 

Manganese  Steel  Insert  crossings.    These 

plan-   have  been  before   the  committee   for  several  year-. 

and    are    the    result    of    the    work    of    the    Committee    of 

Manganese  Track  Society  in  this  committee. 

(  Motion  carried  1 

There  seemed  to  be  some  misunderstanding.  We  did 
not  print  in  this  addendum  the  specifications  which  should 
have  accompanied  the-.-  crossing  frog  plan-,  and  I  will 
read  them. 

(Mr.  Wiltsee  then  read  the  following): 

••  Ml  NDI  c    PRAI 

1.     I'  'I   t..  710.  inclusive,  tor  bolted  rail  cr< 

and  pi  '  insert 

30  pounds  tier 

:!l    ..I     head 

J  con 
litions. 

■ 
■ 


;.     The  gage  of  crossings  in  tangent  track  and  curves  up  to 

-hail  be  standard  of  4  ft.  &y&  in.,  and  flangeway  -tandard 

in.    wide,      h  ■  n    -harper   curves   the   gape   and 

width    of    flangeway    shall    he    widened,    it    required,    to    suit    the 

equipment  opei  r  economy  in  maintenance, 

curved  crossings  requiring  wider  than  4  ft.  9  in.  gage,  and  2'  j   in. 

n     inunended. 

6.      In   laying  out  bolted  rail  crossings  to  a  given  angle   falling 

within   the   limit-    gi\cn   on    typical    plans,    follow   general   design, 

adjustii  suit  angle,  using  number  of  bolts  shown 

on  plan. 

with  easer  rail-  are  recommended  for  all  but  light 
traffic. 

t her  corner  plates  or  continuous 

is  recommended  for  all  bolted  rail  crossings  from  35  deg. 

up  and  for  designs  with  easer  rails  below  35  deg     For  crossings  of 

onstruction,   14  deg.   15   min.  and  under,   special   tie  plates 

may  be  used  in  place  of  base  plates. 

9.  For  nt  II  vgs  the  si?c  of  the  insert 
i-  determined  by  the  formulae  on  plans  Xos.  751.  752  and  753. 
for  angle  "A"  of  ci                         ssed   in  degrees  and  decimals  of 

ree,  and  typical  design   followed  in  all  other  respects.     For 
angles    From   45   deg.    to   above   14   deg.    15   min.   the   plans  cover 
two  general  types  marked  Detail  "A"  and  Detail  "B."  respectively, 
I   a-   may   be  preferred. 

10.  Base  plates  on  manganese  steel  insert  crossings  are  recom- 
mended   for   all  angles   above   14   deg.    15   min.      For  crossings   of 

onstruction,   14  deg.   15   min.  and   under,   special  tie  plates 
ii-<  d  when  50  -pecified. 

The  President:  I-  there  any  discussion  of  these  speci- 
fications ? 

J.  Y.  Neuberl  <  X.  Y.  C.  I :  As  I  understand  it.  these 
are  not  specifications,  but  merely  explanations  of  these 
plan-. 

Chairman  Wiltsee:  If  it  i:-  in  order.  /  will  move  the 
adoption  of  these  explanations  to  be  printed  with  the 
plan  in  the  Manual. 

Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.) :  In  seconding  the  motion  I 
would  like  to  express  confidence  in  the  committee,  that 
what  the)  have  to  offer  is  not  a  specification,  but  merely 
.in  explanation,  and  that  the  plan  would  be  rather  in- 
COmplete  mile--  that  was  included. 

Mr.  Neubert:  I  feel  it  i-  ver)  improper  to  print  some- 
thing a-  recommended  practice  that  ha-  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  association. 

!  \.  Frink  i  S.  A.  L.)  :  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  this 
committee  ha-  to  see  the  results  of  its  work  carried  over 
for  another  year.  A  large  part  of  it  is  explanatory,  which 
we  can   adopt    without   question. 

I  .  /  motion  was  then  made  to  read  the  section  by  para- 
graphs, after  which  the  entire  section  :e>is  adopted.  | 

e  motion  /<>  include  the  matter  under  consideration 
in  the  Manual  was  put  and  carried.  Chairman  Wiltsee 
then  presented  revisions  of  the  Manual  i  Appendix  \  I 
which  was  adopted.  T.  T.  Irving  (Grand  Trunk)  then 
presented    appendix  C  on  track  tools  and  said): 

"There  is  one  dimension  missing  in  the  pick  eye 
In   the  elevation  drawing  the  bottom  dimension   should 
be  marked  ,v  in." 

Chairman  Wiltsee:    /  move  the  ado'  Printing 

in  the  Manual  of  the  following  plans:  Pinch  bar,  lining 
bar.  claw  bar.  track  wrenches,  adze,  pick  eye  adze,  -pike 
puller-,  rail  folk.  trad,  gagt -.  rail  tongs,  track  chisel,  clay 
pick,  -pike  mauls,  sledge,  track  level,  track  -hovel. 

t '  I  .  1  indsa)  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  The  limit  of  wear  on  lin- 
ing bar-  and  switch  bars  i-  indicated  in  outline  in  the 
drawings  b)  a  measurement  from  the  initial  point  of  the 

1 1  the  point  i-  worn  off  thee  i-  ii"  place  to  nv 
from.      \l-o.  I  think  it  the  owner's 

name  on  tl  he  manufacturer's  name.     Win   is 

lo   have    bar-   of    IS   lb.    weight    and    h 

Jit  lb  weight     Wl  ind  26  lb? 

Mr,  Baldridgi       Hie  size  ••)'  the  jaws  of  the  rail  tongs 

lose  t"  the  -i/e  of  the  present  rail 

Rail   t"iie.-   ordinarilj  od   while  and   it 

would  be  better  to  allow    a  little   la  iread   and  depth 
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to  take  care  of  a  variation  greater  than  is  shown.  I  be- 
lieve that  2%  in.  depth,  which  is  the  amount  allowed 
here,  is  hardly  enough  clearance  to  protect  against  what 
may  occur  in  the  design  of  rail  heads  in  the  future,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  holding  to  a  close  fit  between 
the  depth  of  the  grip  of  the  tongs  and  the  rail  head. 

1..  |.  F.  Hughes  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  In  determining  up- 
on a  design  of  track  gage  was  the  type  of  gage  con- 
sidered in  which  there  is  a  curved  fillet  on  the  face  that 
bears  against  the  rail  to  allow  for  a  possible  head  on 
the  rail  ?  If  this  has  been  considered  what  are  the  reasons 
for  not  embodying  this  feature  in  the  one  set  forth  as 
standard  ? 

Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.)  :  The  double-ended  track- 
wrench  is  in  quite  general  use  and  I  would  like  to  have 
some  expression  from  the  committee  as  to  why  they 
limit  the  design  to  the  single-ended  wrench. 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  The  question  of  the  track  gage 
with  a  beaded  edge  to  take  care  of  the  lip  on  the  rail 
was  before  the  committee  and  discussed  considerably. 
On  account  of  the  wear,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  very 
strong  gage,  especially  at  that  point,  the  committee  thought 
that  this  type  of  gage,  which  provides  for  gaging  the 
track  at  a  gage  point  y%  in.  below  the  top,  was  a  strong 
gage  and  better  in  all  respects.  In  regard  to  the  double- 
ended  track  wrench,  the  committee  did  consider  that 
question,  but  decided  that  the  single  end  wrench  was 
preferable,  although  there  is  no  objection  to  using  a 
double-ended  wrench  if  anyone  desired.  I  think  that 
ordinarily  for  rail-laying  gangs  the  single-ended  wrench 
is  preferable,  particularly  with  the  drift  end,  but  possibly 
on  a  section  the  double-ended  wrench  may  be  preferable. 
I  did  not  include  the  track  shovel  in  my  motion  to  adopt 
this  plan. 

Mr.  Baldridge :  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  spoke  in  regard  to  the  track  gage.  This  form 
of  track  gage  as  shown  is  all  right  to  put  on  new  rail, 
but  practically  all  rail  of  the  present  day  acquires  a  V, 
or  an  overhang  projection  on  the  gage  side  of  the  rail 
after  comparatively  short  service.  On  the  Santa  Fe  we 
use  a  gage  which  provides  a  recess  at  the  upper  corner 
under  the  gage  at  the  gage  point  to  take  care  of  that 
irregularity  in  the  head  of  the  rail,  and  I  think  that  such 
a  gage  is  preferable  to  the  one  shown. 

(The  portion  of  the  report  in  Appendix  D  was  pre- 
sented by  E.  T.  Howson  (Railway  Age),  chairman  sub- 
committee.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  /  move  the  adoption  of  the  speci- 
fications in  Appendix  D  be  adopted  and' printed  in  the 
Manual. 

Mr.  Stimson:  Will  the  committee  please  state  whether 
the  unit  track  work  schedules  are  to  be  made  part  of 
the  specifications,  and  if  not,  just  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be 

Mr.  Howson :  The  unit  track  work  schedules  were 
submitted  in  accordance  with  our  instructions  and  also 
as  an  example  of  the  operations  included  within  this 
specification. 

Mr.  Baldridge :  I  suggest,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  be- 
tween articles  19  and  20,  in  the  specifications  for  relay- 
ing rail,  reading: 

"New  rail  shall  be  so  laid  that  insulated  joints  will  be 
brought  near  enough  to  the  old  location  of  the  insulated 
joints  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  trunking, 
wiring,   etc. 

Chairman  Wiltsee:  The  committee  will  accept  that 
amendment. 

W.  C.  Barrett  (L.  V.)  :  Has  the  committee  considered 
in  this  specification  for  laying  rail,  the  use  of  machines 
by  contractors?  Apparently  the  specification  calls  only 
for  the  laying  of  rail  by  hand. 


Mr.  Howson:  The  committee  soon  realized  that  it 
must  confine  its  specifications  to  those  details  of  work 
which  were  of  fairly  common  application  and  endeavored 
to  provide  a  skeleton  and  the  basic  principles  which 
would  serve  any  individual  road,  so  reference  to  the  use 
of  mechanical  equipment,  which  varies  in  detail,  was 
left  out. 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  If  the  members  will  apply  these 
specifications  to  their  own  conditions,  they  will  find  some 
few  changes  or  revisions,  which  are  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected. I  just  had  occasion  to  do  this  on  our  own  road, 
and  found  that  I  had  only  a  few  changes  to  make  to 
suit  our  conditions. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  I  would  dislike  very  much  to  see  this 
convention  degenerate  into  a  rubber-stamp.  The  com- 
mittee gave  no  indication  that  this  subject  was  to  be 
included  in  the  Manual.  I  think  we  should  jealously 
safeguard  the  Manual.  The  whole  subject  of  contract 
work  is  boiling.  Nobody  knows  where  we  are.  These 
specifications  will  be  of  value  in  guiding  those  who  are 
undertaking  other  processes,  but  I  submit  that  there  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  study  this  subject  in  its  entirety 
and  to  go  into  it  as  it  should  be  done  before  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  Manual.  I  therefore  move  to  amend  the 
motion  to  the  effect  that  this  subject  be  accepted  as  in- 
formation and  placed  in  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Stimson :  I  must  say  I  concur  fully  in  Mr.  Lind- 
say's amendment.  The  question  asked  the  committee  was 
not  answered  with  sufficient  clearness  as  to  just  what 
use  or  what  purpose  unit  track  work  schedules  serve 
in  the  specification. 

(  Mr.  Lindsay's  motion  was  adopted;  also  the  original 
motion  as  amended.) 

(That  portion  of  the  report  on  plans  and  specifications 
for  switch  stands,  switch  lamps  and  switch  locks  was 
presented  by  J.  deN.  Macomb,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee.  Appendix  E  was  then  discussed 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  reference  to  six  Signal  sec- 
tion plans,  the  intention  being  to  read  them  into  the 
Manual,  but  not  to  republish  the  drawings  or  material 
as  it  is  a  duplication  of  Signal  section  material.  In  that 
connection  the  committee  felt  that  this  is  the  border  line 
between  the  Signal  section's  jurisdiction  and  A.  R.  E.  A. 
jurisdiction,  and  that  recognizing  the  Signal  section's 
standard  is  as  far  as  it  could  go.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:     /  move  the  adoption  and  printing 
in  the  Manual  of  Plan  No.  254  of  10  and  0  in.  targets. 
( Motion  carried. ) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:     /  move  the  adoption  for  printing 
in  the  Manual  of  our  approval  of  the  Signal  section  plans 
Xos.    1 440-41-42-43- 1 400-6 1.    these   to   be  approved  and 
endorsed  without  publication  of  the  plans. 
(Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:      (Reading  on  pp.  671   and  672.) 
/   move  the  adoption  for  printing  in   the  Manual  of 
Plan  ATo.  2 52,  and  also  the  revision  of  Sec.  12  as  pro- 
posed. 

(Motion  carried.  1 

(Appendix  F  was  presented  by  V.  Angerer,  chair- 
man of  sub-committee  on  Gages  and  Flangeways  for 
Curved  Crossings.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :    /  move  that  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  be 
adopted  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 
(Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  There  is  revision  of  the  Manual 
necessary  in  connection  with  Gage  on  Curves  in  Appen- 
dix A. 

/  move  that  these  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the 
Manual. 

(Motion  carried.) 

On   the   subject,   "(a)    Tests   of   tie  plates   subject   to 
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brine  drippings;   (b)  effect  of  brine  drippings  on  track 
appliances,"  we  expect  t"  conduct  further  inquiries  and 
the  committee  will  report  at  a  later  time. 
The  next   subject   is:  "Investigation  on   reduction  of 


taper  of  tread  to  1  in  38  and  on  canting  the  rail  in  track 
inward."  The  sub-committee  has  not  been  able  to 
gel  much  of  value,  and  the  report  is  submitted  as 
information. 


Report  on  Shops  and  Locomotive  Terminals 


The   dependable   operation 
pits  hinges  on  such  factors  as  the  use 
of    mechanical    equipment    to    make 
work    more    attractive    to    labor,    the 
availability   of  spare  parts  to   insure 
uninterrupted    service,    the    provision 
for  liberal  storage  space  for  ashes  and 
their    actual    disposal.       The     r,  i 
mendations  of  the  committee  outline 
dependability    may    be    obtained 
under     different     circumstances     and 
with    different    classes    of    equipment 
The   committee   presents   a   plan 
typical  engine  terminal  for  a  30-stall 
house  and  shop  facilities  with  sugges 
tions   for  adapting  the  plan  to  lesser 
needs.     The  design  provides  also  for 
a  future   expansion  of  100  per  cent. 


F.  E.  Morrow 
Chairman 


F.  I     \lorrowis  finishing  his  second 

year  as  chairman  of  this,  the  newest 
of  the  association's  standing  commit- 
tees, its  appointment  having  been  au- 
thorised only  two  years  ago.  In  his 
capacity  as  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana,  the 
largest  terminal  railway  in  the  Chi- 
cago district.  Mr.  Morrow  is  brought 
into  daily  contact  with  the  problems 
of  the  committee.  Because  of  this 
concentration  upon  terminal  matters 
he  is  particularly  well  fitted  to  direct 
the  committee  in  the  development  of 
its  plans  for  the  preparation  of  stand- 
ard designs  of  the  various  types  of 
terminal  buildings  and  allied  facilities 
for  a  period  of  over  ten  years. 


Tiik  committee  reoommended  that  the  findings  and 
conclusions  on  Ash  Pits,  as  embraced  in  the  sum- 
mary of  .Appendix  A,  be  adopted  and  placed  in  the 
Manual  in  lieu  of  the  material  now  appearing  in  the 
Manual  under  this  subject. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions  on  Ash  Pits,  as  embraced  in  the  summary  of 
Appendix  A,  he  adopted  and  placed  in  the  Manual  in  lieu 
of  the  material  now  appearing  in  the  Manual  under  this 
subject. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  findings  and  con 
elusions  on  Kngine  Houses,  as  shown  in  Appendix  B 
under  recommended  changes  in  Manual,  be  adopted  and 
in  the  Manual. 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  reports  on  En- 
gine House  Layouts  and  Car  Shops,  as  shown  in  Ap 
pendices  C  and  D,  be  accepted  as  information  only  and 
incorporated  in  the  Proceedings. 

\\     I  ).   chaii  m. in  .    V    T. 

Hawk  (C.  R.  1   >S   P.),  vice-i  hairman  ;  C.  N.  Ba  M   8 

(D.  &  I.  R.),  G  1  1  Sou.), 

I  .  M.  Haas,  G    W.  Harris   (A.  1  L.  P    Kimball    1  B 

I.  W.   Pfau  (N,  V    C  1,  lolm  field  (1 

••  1  J       1.    \\     Burpee,  W.  H 

Pcnna.),  Wa  1  I    Hammond 

Vf.).  1      V.  Han      n  (. A    T,  8  S,  L>.  W    I 

1     K    Silicon    ((     M.  8 
\\ .  1 
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yards;  and  in  the  design  of  skips  and  hoppers  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  ashes  from  any  one  engine  should  be 
assumed  as  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  yard--  and 
preferably  three  yards. 

(3)  Length  of  pits  handling  two  engines  per  track 
should  be  from  1 '  _•  to  1  !i  times  the  length  c<\  a  single  en 
gine,  and  length  of  pits  handling  three  engines  per  track 
should  be  between  2'_.  and  2?j  times  the  length  of  a 
single  engine.  The  length  of  engine  selected  should  suit- 
ably reflect  existing  and  probable  future  operating  needs. 

1  I  1  The  cleaning  of  locomotive  fires  on  the  line  is 
often  an  operating  necessity,  though  it  involves  some  risk 
to  traffic  unless  ashes  receive  proper  attention.  Such  fire 
ing  should  be  prohibited,  except  at  designated  loca- 
tions between  fixed  limits  where  proper  attention  can  he 
given  to  the  removal  of  the  ashes. 

(5)  \\  here  only  a  few  engines  are  handled  daily,  many 
small  ash  pit  arrangements  may  be  suitable,  but  consid- 
er, it ii  in  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  a  shallow  pit 
Structed  of  non  combustible  material  and  located  between 
the  rails. 

(6)  The  depressed  track  pit.  with  ashes  removed  to 
cars  by  hand,  has  given  fairly  satisfactory  service  through- 
out the  country  fur  many  years  at  terminals  handling 
from   a    few    up   to   a    hundred   or   nunc  engines   per  dav. 

With  modern  labor  conditions  and  operating  require 
ments,  the  general  use  of  this  type  of  pil  is  nol  recom 
mended,  tho  favorable  labor  conditions,  and 

under  conditions   nut    favorable  In  the   use  of  machinery. 

such  pits  will  probably  continue  in  sati- 

tei  llllll. lis        \\  he-  :      it    is 

intended  that  they  generally  embod)   the  following 
featui 1 

n  ncreti     should    l>.  and    rich    mixture, 

nomical  maintenance,  both  r.uls  should 
1  iugh   1 

I 

■      111    should   be   "i    vitrified   m   tiro   1  < r i e k    mi    .1 
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(f)     The  vertical  distance  from  top  of  rail  >>\  the  depressed 

track  to  the  edge  of  the  shoveling  platform  should  be  not  less 

it.  6  in.  and  usually  no)  over  5  ft.  6  in.,  based  upon  easy 

shoveling  into  cars  of  ordinary  height  and  possible  shoveling  into 

cars  nearly  11   ft.  high. 

Deep  water  pits  are  recommended  for  use  where  60 
or  more  engines  are  handled  daily,  provided  the  engine 
terminal  layout  is  so  fixed  that  the  ash  pit  investment 
may  be  considered  reasonably  permanent,  and  provided 
that  the  climate  is  not  so  cold  that  great  trouble  is  apt  to 
be  experienced  with  frozen  ash  cars.  It  is  recommended 
that  such  pits  embody  the  following  features  or  ideas  : 

(a)  Ashes  should  be  removed  to  cars  with  clam  shell  buckets 
operated  by  locomotive,  gantry  or  overhead  cranes.  At  double 
pits,  if  the  use  of  a  locomotive  crane  is  required  for  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  per  day,  then  dependability  of  operation  will 
begin  to  be  affected  and  an  overhead  crane  should  be  installed. 

(b)  Engine  and  ash  car  tracks  should  be  spaced  far  enough 
from  adjacent  tracks  to  afford  suitable  clearances  for  the  future 
construction    of    an   overhead    crane   runway. 

(c)  The  smaller  layouts  should  provide  at  least  two  engine 
tracks,  or  consist  of  two  separate,  single  engine  pits  in  the  same 
track,  with  suitable  crossovers  to  a  running  track  and  with  an 
independent  ash  car  track,  this  latter  arrangement  being  recom- 
mended only  where  local  conditions  make  the  usual  two-engine 
pit   undesirable. 

(d)  The  larger  layouts  should  provide  at  least  two  engine 
tracks  and  one  or  more  independent  ash  car  track,  all  spanned 
or  served  by  a  crane.  Where  the  extra  cost  involved  can  be 
justified,  complete  non-interference  between  the  work  of  loading 
ashes  and  the  cleaning  and  handling  of  engines  can  be  obtained 
by  locating  the  ash  track  between  the  engine  tracks. 

(e)  The  distance  center  to  center  of  engine  tracks  over  pits 
should  be  not  less  than  18  ft.,  and  correspondingly  increased  if 
sidewalks  are  provided.  The  depth  of  pit  and  the  slope  of  the 
side  walls  should  be  such  that  ashes  will  slide  freely  to  the  mid- 
dle, where  they  can  readily  be  reached  by  the  bucket.  Ashes 
will  not  flow  freely  on  a  slope  less  than  one  to  one. 

(f)  Such  rails  as  do  not  bear  on  side  walls  should  be  sup- 
ported on  pedestals  spaced  relatively  close  together  in  order  to 
permit  the  use  of  shallow  beams  and  reduce  maintenance  cost  in 
the  replacement  of  these  beams.  Spare  bearing  beams  should 
be  kept  in  stock  at  all  times  so  that  prompt  replacement  of  de- 
fective beams  can  be  made.  The  use  of  bare  beams  probably  will 
be  safer  and  cheaper  than  to  attempt  to  protect  such  beams  from 
rust  and  warping  from  the  heat. 

(g)  The  bottom  of  the  pit  should  be  protected  with  old  rails 
or  otherwise  to  guard  against  blows  and  scraping  action  of  the 
clam  shell  bucket. 

(h)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  catch 
basins  and  other  arrangements  to  keep  the  cinders  from  filling  up 
drain  pipes. 

(i)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  safeguards  against  ac- 
cidents resulting  from  men  falling  into  the  pit.  Good  protection 
is  afforded  by  inner  sidewalks  with  railings.  These  can  be  in- 
stalled only  when  so  provided  in  the  original  design,  and  even 
then  at  a  decided  increase  in  cost  on  account  of  increased  track 
centers  and  depth  of  pit  for  equal  ash  storage. 

Shallow  water  pits  are  recommended  'for  use  under 
under  about  the  same  conditions  as  are  deep  water  pits. 
In  all  cases,  the  ashes  should  be  handled  by  overhead 
crane.  Comparing  these  two  types,  it  may  be  said  for 
equal  lengths,  the  shallow  water  pit  will  be  cheaper  con- 
struction, and  therefore  more  economical  in  fixed  charges. 
If,  however,  on  account  of  the  reduced  ash  storage  the 
length  of  the  pits  be  increased,  then  the  advantage  of 
economy  may  be  partly  or  wholly  lost.  Such  pits  should 
embody  the  following  features  : 

(a)  Engine  tracks  and  ash  car  tracks  should  alternate  in 
either  a  three  or  five  track  unit  under  one  crane. 

(b)  The  pits  should  be  as  wide  between  the  rails  as  they  can 
be  constructed.  The  side  walls  and  bottom  of  the  pit  should  be 
protected  against  rubbing  by  clam  shell  bucket,  which  should  be 
extra  long  to  obtain  good  capacity.  Height  of  pit  walls  should 
not  be  less  than  four  feet  or  more  than  four  feet  six  inches. 

(c)  Between  tracks  a  water  shedding  pavement  should  be 
provided  so  sloped  as  to  drain  to  the  pits. 

Appendix  B — Engine   Houses 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  text  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Manual,  1915  Edition,  under  the  title  "En- 


gine House  Design'*  be  changed  to  read  as  follows.    Sec- 
tions changed  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk: 

Form. — *(a)  The  circular  form  under  ordinary  conditions 
is  preferable. 

Special  conditions  may  render  a  rectangular  house  de- 
sirable, such  as  restricted  location,  small  number  of  engines  han- 
dled, greater  ease  of  providing  "V"  than  turntable,  etc. 

(c)  At  shops  where  a  transfer  table  is  used,  a  rectangular 
engine  house  served  by  the  transfer  table  may  be  desirable. 

Turntable. — (a)  The  turntables  should  be  long  enough  to 
balance  the  engine  when  the  tender  is  empty. 

*(b)  A  deck  turntable  is  preferable  to  a  through  table  whet, 
the  cost  of  construction   is   no  greater. 

*(c)  At  important  terminals,  turntables  are  most  economically 
operated  by  mechanical  means. 

*Where  electric  power  is  available,  an  electric  tractor  is  the 
most  efficient  means  of  operating  a  turntable.  The  power  wires 
may  be  led  to  the  table  either  underground  or  overhead. 

*Where  electric  power  is  not  available,  a  compressed  air  motor 
may  be  used  to  propel  the  table.  In  this  case,  the  locomotive 
itself   usually   furnishes   the   compressed    air. 

(d)  The  deck  on  the  turntable  should  be  wide  enough  to 
provide  a  walk  on  each  side  and  be  protected  with  hand  rails. 

Turntable  Pit. — *(a)  The  turntable  pit  should  be  drained 
and  paved. 

*(b)  The  circle  wall  should  be  of  masonry,  with  proper  sup- 
ports and  fastenings  for  rails  on  the  coping.  A  timber  coping  is 
considered  a  proper  support  and  preferable  to  a  rigid  masonry 
coping. 

*(c)  The  circle  rail  should  preferably  bear  directly  on  masonry- 
base. 

(d)  Easy  access  to  the  parts  of  a  turntable  for  the  oiling  of 
bearings,  painting  and  inspection  should  be  provided  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  turntable  pit,  unless  ample  provision  is  made  in  the 
turntable  itself. 

Door  Openings. — "The  clear  opening  of  entrance  doors 
should  not  be  less  than  13  ft.  in  width  and  17  ft.  in  height. 

Doors.— -Doors  should  be  easily  operated,  fit  snugly,  be 
easily  repaired  and  maintained,  and  should  admit  of  theuse  of 
small  doors. 

Tracks. —  (a)  Lead  tracks  to  the  turntable  should  line  up 
with  tracks  of  the  engine  house  where  possible. 

(b)  Tracks  should  be  on  a  level  grade  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  stop  blocks. 

(c)  Special  fastenings  of  the  track  rails  at  the  circle  wall  and 
on  the  turntable  are  desirable  to  prevent  movement  of  the  rails, 
to  give  good  bearing  and  to  lessen  the  damage  from  derailed 
wheels. 

Position  of  Locomotive. — In  a  circular  house  the  locomotive 
should  stand  normally  with  the  tender  toward  the  turntable. 

*Length  of  House. — The  length  of  stall  along  center  line  of 
track  should  be  at  least  20  ft.  greater  than  the  overall  length  of 
the  locomotive  to  provide  trucking  space  of  10  ft.  in  width  in 
front  of  the  pilot  and  space  in  which  to  detach  the  tender  and 
provide  a  walkway  between  it  and  the  engine  without  opening  the 
door. 

Materials. — (a)  The  materials  used  in  construction  of  the 
house  should  be  non-corrosive,  unless  proper  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  corrosion. 

*(b)  The  additional  security  against  interruption  to  traffic 
from  fire  warrants  serious  consideration  of  the  use  of  a  fire- 
proof roof  or  dividing  the  engine  house  into  units  of  approx- 
imately 10  stalls  by  the  use  of  division  walls  of  fireproof  ma- 
terial. 

*(c)     Omit. 

*(c)  The  portion  of  the  wall  directly  in  line  of  the  track- 
where  the  engine  is  liable  to  run  into  it,  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  easily  replaced  or  repaired  when  damaged. 

*Engine  Pits. — Engine  pits  should  extend  from  a  point  10 
ft.  from  the  inner  circle  columns  to  a  point  13  ft.  from  the  inner 
face  of  the  outer  circle  wall.  The  clear  width  should  be  4  ft.: 
depth  below  base  of  rail,  minimum  2  ft.  6  in.,  increasing  with  the 
slope  of  the  floor  of  the  pit  to  at  least  3  ft.  0  in.  The  walls 
should  be  about  2  ft.  7  in.  thick  to  provide  proper  support  for 
jacking  timbers.  The  clear  width  may  be  reduced  a  few  inches 
when  direct  heating  is  used  to  permit  the  provision  of  recesses  in 
the  side  walls  for  radiators  and  still  allow  ample  support  for  the 
rails. 

The  floor  should  be  convex  and  the  drainage  toward  the  turn- 
table   unless   topographical   conditions    dictate   otherwise. 

"Smoke  Jacks. — The  smoke  jacks  should  be  fixed.  The  bot- 
tom opening  should  be  not  less  than  42  in.  wide,  and  long  enough 
to  receive  the  smoke  from  the  stack  at  its  limiting  positions,  due 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  driving  wheels  to  bring  the  side  rods 
in  proper  position  for  repairs.  The  bottom  of  the  jack  should 
be  as  low  as  the  engine  will  allow,  and  it  should  be  furnished 
with  a  drip  trough.    The  slope  upward  should  be  uniform  to  the 
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flue,      i 

l'he  jack  should  be  preferably  non-combusti- 
ble. Wooden  jacks  properly  built  are  considered  reasonably 
non-combustible. 

(This  type  of  jack  applies  to  all  houses  where  regulations  will 
permit.      In    some   cities,    where    smoke   abatement    laws    are    in 

-ary. > 
When   the   engine  ithout   a    turntable,    smoke   jacks 

d  ich  engini 

*Floors. — The  floors  should  be  of  permanent   construction 
n  properly.    The  floor  around  the  outer  circk 
or  the  outer  bay  or  outer  two  bays  where  trucking  is  car- 
ried on   and   most   of   the   work   is  done,   may   advan 

id  block,  or  vitrified  brick  on  a 
while  the   remainder  of   the  floor  between  pit  *   may    for  thi 
of  economy  be  of  concrete 

*Drop  Pits. — The  number  and  type  of  drop  pits  depends  on 
the  purpose  for  which  the  particular  house  is  used  and  thi 
er  handled. 
Ordinarily,  a  drop  pit   should  be  provided   for  driving  wheels 
and   supplemented   as   required    by    drop    pits    for    engine    truck. 
trailer,  and  tender  wheels. 

At   points   where  considerable  work   is  customarily   performed 
the  use  of  a  drop  table  or  unwheeling  hoist  should 
-tiered. 
Heating. — (a)      Heat  should  be  concentrated  at   the   pit  =  . 
The  general  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  kept  be- 
tween 50  and  60  deg.  F. 

The  recommended  method  for  heating  houses  of  10 
Stalls  or  over  is  by  hot  air  driven  by  fans  through  permanent 
ducts  located  under  the  floors  where  practicable.  The  outlets 
should  be  located  in  the  pits  under  the  engine  portion  of  tin 
pits,  and  fitted  with  dampers  to  shut  off  the  heat  when  neces- 
Temperature  of  the  hot  air  at  the  pits  should  be  130  to 

The   fan   and   distributing   system    should   have   a   capacity   for 
changing  the  air  from  3  to  4  times  an  hour.    The  fresh  air  should 
n    from  outside  the  building.     The   fan  intake  should   be 
S  I   designed   as  to  permit  all    fresh   air,  all   inside   air. 

or    part    fresh    and    part    inside    air.      A    certain    amount 
circulation,  depending  entirely  on  conditions,  is  permissible,  par- 
ticularly when  the  doors  stand  open  for  any  length  of  nine. 

In  a  small  house,  or  in  a  larger  house  in   some  climates. 
analysis  may  show  the  direct  sys  ting   to  bi    more  de- 

sirable.     In    such   a   case,   the   vacuum    return    system   should   be 
Radiators    should   be   placed   in    the   pits   and    propel 

From  falling  parts,  and  also  ,,11  lb.   outer  walls  and  end  or 

fire  walls.      Radiators  on   the  outer   walls   should  be   SO   located    as 
clear  of  the   path   an   engine    would   take   in   going    thi 
r   wall. 
Windows. — (a)     The     dis.uh  arc    so 

much    greater    than    their    advantages    as    to    make    them    unde- 

'(bl      Windows    in    the    outer    walls    should    be    ma 

iss  or  light  area  consistent  with 
rengtti  of  the  structun       In  general,  the  lower  sill  should 

than    four    (4  I    ft.    from   the   floor   anil   the   Spai 

window  frames  and  columns  .,r  pilasters  and  girders  only 
lire  the  window  frami 
Windows   in   doors,   when   provi  Id   be   furnish, 

•Electric    Lighting. — General    distribution    of    illumination 
should 

Individual  lights  between  pits  arranged  idows, 

r   and    inner   circle    walls 
eliminate  the  glare  common  with  flood 

.it    lamps   on 

;,,,,!.•■ 

I 

n  pit- 
Piping. — *■  honhi  b,    provided  with 

ler  blow  "ft 

■  hen    a 

tiled,    should  nto   the 

illing   and   to 


Machine  and  Tool  Equipment. —  The  space  provided  tor 
machine  tools  and  the  extent  of  machine  and  tool  equipment  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  location  and  method  of  operation  of 
the  house  and  must  be  made  a  s  ly   for  each  h 

Mechanical    Handling   Devices. — Consideration    should   be 
given    in   the  design  of  an  engine  house  to   the   use  of   traveling 
or  monorails  and  provision  made  in  the  design 
of  the  structure  for  future  installation  if  such  is  considered  prob- 
able. 

Appendix  C — Engine  Terminal   Layouts 

The  committee  presented  a  report,  together  with  a  plan 
of  a  typical  engine  terminal  for  a  30-stall  engine  house, 
indicating  how  it  may  be  enlarged  for  the  future,  and 
suggesting  that  by  a  simple  process  of  elimination,  the 
terminal  may  be  built  for  a  twenty-stall  or  a  ten-stall 
hmise.  Tn  arriving  at  the  typical  layout,  the  following 
assumptions  controlled  the  committee's  decision  affecting 
the  terminal  layout : 

(a)  This  is  a  division  terminal  not  served  by  a  back 
shop,  hut  only  where  running  repairs  are  made  to  about 
150  locomotives  daily. 

(b)  The  terminal  is  situated  near  the  throat  of  a 
freight  yard  and  at  a  point  near  where  newer  is  released 
or  returned  to  road  service. 

(c)  In  selecting  a  site,  it  is  assumed  that  the  terminal 
is  within  walking  distance  or  at  least  a  -treet  car  ride  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  labor. 

(d)  .Site  to  be  selected  after  investigating  the  cost  of 
real  estate,  restrictions  by  municipalities,  ease  of  drain- 
age, amount  of  grading  and  proximity  of  ample  water 
supply. 

i  e  i  Trackage  and  other  facilities  are  arranged,  hav- 
ing in  mind  that  the  terminal  will  be  called  upon  to  clear 
from  four  to  five  locomotives  per  stall  per  day,  and  that 
the  power  may  arrive  in  fleets  at  certain  periods. 

(f)  It  is  assumed  that  in  addition  to  the  road  power 
(passenger  and  freight  )  this  terminal  also  serves  a  num- 
ber of  switching  engines. 

(g)  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  lengths  of 
the  inspection  and  ash  pits,  the  capacit)  of  the  coaling 
station,  the  lengths  of  the  turntable,  the  depth  of  the 
house,   as  these  are   subjects   being  handled   by   another 

-  immittee. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  expanding  the  ter- 
minal capacity  100  per  cent  by  adding  to  all  facilities  and 
bj  providing  ,i  second  30  stall  house  and  a  second  turn- 
table 

I  111   committee  lias  been  governed  by  the 

principle  that  it  is  not  enough  for  an  engine  terminal  lay- 
out   and    facilities   to   meet    the   normal   demands,   but    if 
h     designed,    it    will    function    tinder    the    s,  . 

traffic  and  weather  conditions, 

Appendix  D — Design  of  Car  Shops 

The  committee  made  the  following  general  comments 
and  recommendations  for  the  various  subdivisions  which 
make  up  a  large  passenger  shop  layout. 

h  Paint  Shop     The  paint  shop  should  be  of  fire- 
construction,  light,  airy,  roomy,  free  from  dirt  and 
dust,   and   should    be   well   heated   in   cold    weather.      The 

should  be  25   ft.   from  center  to  center.     Tin- 
should   be   concrete  and    should   pitch   to   floor  drains   to 
allow  for  scrubbing?  and  quick  drying  after. 

eling    cranes    and    supply    tracks    ate   not    needed 
I'ei  iii.inent    scaffolds    should    be   provide,!         \niplc 
should  be  allotted   foi    Storing  and  mixing   paints.     Ample 

wash  and  locker  rooms  should  be  provided. 

h    Repair  Shop.     The   same  width   and   track  ar 

■     itnmended  as  for  the  paint  shop.    The 

building  should  be  divided  into  two  main  bays,  one  on 

either  side,  with  a  cent  'it  twenty  feet  wide  in 

which    should   be   installed   a   fifteen  ton   traveling  crane. 
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The  tloor  should  be  wood  block.  Permanent  scaffolds 
should  be  provided. 

The  shop  should  be  piped  for  compressed  air,  steam, 
water  and  acetylene,  and  ample  electric  connections 
should  be  provided.  A  certain  space  should  be  set  aside 
for  tools  and  machinery.  The  pipe  shop,  air  room  and 
tin  shop  should  In-  annexed  to  this  building,  if  possible, 
a-  the  greater  portion  of  that  work  comes  from  and  goes 
back  to  the  cars  while  in  this  shop. 

Wash  House. — The  committee  recommended  that  a 
separate  department  be  assigned  and  be  properly  equipped 
for  washing  car-.  The  wash  house  should  be  well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated  so  the  cars  will  dry  quickly.  It 
should  have  a  concrete  floor,  properly  pitched,  with  fre- 
quent floor  drains  to  give  good  drainage.  Scaffolds  should 
also  be  provided  and  the  shop  should  have  water  and 
steam  connections. 

Stripping  and  Trimming  Shop. — The  committee  rec- 
ommended provision  for  a  place  for  stripping  cars  of 
sash,  doors,  upholstery  and  fixtures  as  they  pass  into 
the  shops  and  another  for  trimming  them  as  they  go  out 
with  space  in  between  where  the  parts  removed  can  be 
repaired. 

Truck  Shop. — A  separate  truck  shop  should  be  pro- 
vided according  to  a  transverse  arrangement,  with  room 
on  each  track  for  two  sets  of  trucks.  The  building  should 
have  two  main  bays  on  either  side  and  a  narrow  bay  at 
the  center  with  a  ten-ton  traveling  crane.  A  longitudinal 
track  should  run  the  full  length  of  the  building  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  mounted  wheels  and  axles. 

Wheel  and  Axle  Shop. — This  shop  should  be  conven- 
iently located  to  both  the  freight  and  passenger  repair 
.-hops.  Large  yard  space  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
this  department  for  the  storage  of  wheels  and  axles,  both 
mounted  and  unmounted.  Free  movement  of  this  op- 
eration is  essential  to  economical  production  and  great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  laying  it  out.  Monorails  form 
the  best  method  for  serving  this  shop. 

Blacksmith  and  Machine  Shop. — These  two  shops  are 
treated  together  because  most  of  the  work  progresses 
through  the  smith  shop  into  the  machine  shop  to  be  fin- 
ished. They  should  be  very  conveniently  located  with 
respect  to  the  truck  shop  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
coach  repair  shop,  as  these  two  departments  furnish  prac- 
tically all  the  work. 

Wood  Mill,  Pattern  and  Cabinet  Shops. — These  three 
sections  are  closely  related.  All  do  wood  work,  and  in 
the  majority  of  layouts  are  combined  under  one  roof  and 
it  is  proper  that  they  are.  The  mill  should  be  con- 
veniently   located    with    respect   to    both    passenger    and 


freight  ear  repair  shops  and  diould  be  so  placed  that 
ample  yard  and  storage  space  is  available  for  the  storing 
of  lumber.  It  should  have  as  an  accessory  a  dry  kiln 
and  large  sheds  for  the  storing  of  dried  lumber. 

Some  means  of  disposing  of  sawdust  and  shavings  must 
be  provided.  The  preferable  means  of  disposal  i-  to  bale 
for  a  commercial  trade.  If  many  patterns  are  to  be  made 
and  stored,  a  separate  fireproof  storage  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

Pozver  Plant. — This  involves  a  study  in  itself. 

Discussion 

(  Chairman  Morrow  outlined  the  contents  of  the  report 
and  introduced  G.  H.  Gilbert  (Sou.),  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Ash  Pits,  who  presented  the  report  on 
its  subject,  concluding  with  a  motion  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's conclusions  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual.  ) 

J.  L.  Campbell  ( E.  P.  &  S.  W. )  :  Is  the  committee  sub- 
mitting this  as  information  or  statement  of  practice? 

Mr^Gilbert:   Both. 

O.  E.  Selbv  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  Without  attempting 
to  discredit  the  valuable  work  of  the  committee,  I  believe 
what  thev  have  submitted  here  is  information  and  not 
recommended  practice.  I  think  the  Manual  would  be 
better  off  without  anything  on  the  subject  than  to  have 
something  as  general  as  this  put  in. 

/  move  to  amend  the  motion  before  the  house  by  print- 
ing this  as  information  in  the  Proceedings,  and  not  in  the 
Manual. 

i  The  amendment  zoos  carried. ) 

(In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burpee,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  engine  houses,  Mr.  Kimball  presented  the 
report.) 

L.  P.  Kimball  (B.  &  O.)  :  As  a  result  of  further  study 
there  is  a  recommendation  for  the  replacement  of  the 
existing  matter.     (Appendix  B.) 

/  move  that  this  matter  be  accepted  by  the  association 
and  substituted  for  the  present  engine-house  material  in 
the  Manual. 

{Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Morrow :  The  work  on  engine  house  and 
power  plants  and  shop  extension  was  initiated  in  con- 
nection with  our  collaboration  with  the  Mechanical  sec- 
tion committee.  This  is  presented  simply  as  information. 

This  is  followed  by  Appendix  D,  "Design  of  Car 
Shops,"  Report  on  Passenger  Car  Repair  Shops.  This 
is  also  presented  as  information. 

The  President :  The  convention  will  receive  it  as  in- 
formation. The  committee  is  dismissed  with  the  thanks 
of  the  association. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Roadway 


In  the  treatment  of  sliding  cuts  and 
fills  as  well  as  soft  spots  in  excava- 
and  embankments,  all  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  keep  water 
Various  methods  designed  to 
meet  different  conditions,  but  all  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  primary  cause  of 
slides  is  a  lack  of  proper  drainage, 
are  submitted  by  the  committee 
inclusion  in  the  Manual.  Trestles 
should  not  he  allowed  to  deteriorate 
too  far  before  filling,  otherwise  seri- 
ous difficulties  will  ensue-  Drainage 
should  be  given  careful  attention, 
while  allowance  for  probable  future 
highways  should  be  considered.  Where 
possible,  mechanical  equipment  should 
be  used  for  ditching. 

Tin.  action  recommended  by  the  committee  was: 
1     Thai  the  definitions  of  terms  under  Revision 
of  -Manual   (Appendix  A)  be  approved  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Manual. 

2.  That  the  report  on  shrinkage  and  swell  of  grading 
material    l  Appendix    B)    be   received   as   information. 

3.  That  the  conclusions  in  reference  to  methods  em- 
ployed and  results  secured  in  the  treatment  of  sliding 
cuts  and  fills  and  soft  spots  in  excavation  and  embank- 
ments I  Appendix  C)  be  approved  and  inserted  in  the 
Manual. 

4.  That  a  brief  report  on  the  effect  of  heavier  power 
and  increased  tonnage  upon  roadbed  previously  con- 
sidered stabilized  be  received  a-  information. 

5.  That  the  report  on  rilling  of  bridge  openings 
(Appendix  E)  be  received  as  information. 

i,.  Thai  the  conclusions  in  the  report  on  "Ditching" 
i  Vppendix  F)  be  approved  and  inserted  in  the  Manual. 

7.  That  the  report  on  chemical  killing  of  weed-  In- 
received  as  information. 

8.  That  a  report  on  the  design  and  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  culvert  pipe  be  received  as  information. 

I  hat  a  brief  report  on  excessive  com  of  mainte 
nance  during  the  early  period  of  operation  be  received 
as  information. 

mittee:     J    R.  W.  Ambrose   (Toronto  Term.),  chairman; 
(       \1     McVay    I  K.    &    M),    vice-chairman;    H.    G.    Aylesworth 
Q       I     W    Bayer  (C.  C.  I 
j    \.   h...   II    \v    Brown    (Penna.),   R    K     Brown    (S    1. 
;     &  A.),  I     I     I  unnini  ' 
W    c    Curd   < Con-    Engr.),  C.   A.  Dalej 
(M.    K    &  T  I.  K     l>.  Garner   tS .    N     I    I,   R     I 
M.  Graham  <  Penna.  I.  H    Hawgood 

W    II.    faekle   (S.  F.),  A     \ 
field  (I     M.  &  St.  P  '.  IV  Petri  I  B 
,  M    K   ,\    I   i.  II    \    Roberta  (0   W    R    R 
r.  p.                                  R    \    Rutlcdg.    I  \   T.  &  S.  F).  G.  L. 
-    I     R.),   II    I     Tyrrell 
w    ll   u Ibury  (D.  &  1    R.).  J    ' 

Appendix   A — Revision  of   Manual 

ommends  the   following  definitions 

for  the    Manual  : 

ated  material  b) 
hand  or  machini 
noun  I      M  in  station  work 

of    grading 

Appendix  B — Shrinkage  and   Swell  of   Grading 
-rial 

n  carried  on  h\ 

I    information    r<  q 


J.  R.  W.  Ambrose 
Chairman 


J.   R.   ll'.  Ambrose  is  a  veteran  in 
committee    service,    having     been     a 

member  of  the  Roadway  committee 
for  twelve  years,  lie  is  now  round- 
ing out  his  third  year  as  chairman 
Mr.  Ambrose  is  chief  engineer  of  the 
Toronto  Terminal  Railway  Company, 
an  organisation  created  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional railways  to  build  and  operate 
the  new  Union  Station  and  adjacent 
terminal  at  Toronto.  As  a  construc- 
tion engineer  of  long  experience  Mr. 
.  Imbrose  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  drainage  and  the 
other  problems  of  roadway  construc- 
tion and  to  direct  studies  leading  to 
their  solution  in  the  future. 


from  various  sources,  but  very  little  has  been  received 
that  would  add  to  what  has  already  been  reported.  The 
committee  found  nothing  that  would  lead  it  to  change 
any  conclusions  previously  made  as  to  this  subject.  No 
further  density  tests  have  been  reported  and  there  is 
nothing  to  add  to  the  report  of  a  year  ago  in  this  regard. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  railroads  will  do  more 
with  this  matter  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  committee 
again  recommended  that  the  subject  be  closed  until 
additional  investigation  and  experiments  are  available  on 
this  subject. 

Appendix  C — Methods  Employed  and  Results  Secured 

in  the  Treatment  of  Sliding  Cuts  and  Fills 

and  Soft  Spots  in  Excavations 

and  Embankments 

Surface  slide-  occur  in  nearh  every  class  of  material 
and  combination  or  mixture  of  material-,  except  rock, 
in  both  excavations  and  embankments  and  are  caused 
largely  by  the  ground  becoming  saturated.  The  extra 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  ground  Upsets  the  equili 
brium  and  reduces  the  cohesion  and  a  slide  is  the  result. 
In  northern  climate-  the  action  of  frost  greatly  facili 
tates  the  action  of  the  water  by  opening  up  crevice-  and 
making  the  ground  porous. 

Treatment  in  Excavations.     Surface  water  should  be 

kept  from  the  face  of  cuts  as  much  ;\s  possible  by  the 
use  of  intercepting  ditches  constructed  well  back  from 
the  top  of  cut.  These  ditches  should  be  constructed 
with  care  and  should  be  well  maintained  so  as  not  to  let 
pockets  form  to  hold  water  that  will  eventual!) 
into  the  ground  and  may  be  the  cau-e  of  a  slide. 

When'   cuts   have   a   large   number  of   springs   on   their 

sin  face,  small  concealed   tile  drains  have  been  laid  down 

the  slopes  to  the  ditches  in  order  to  keep  the  water  from 

the   numerous  springs  and  saturating   the   soil.      In  man\ 

.  KCellenl   Msults  have  been  obtained  by   facing  cuts 

with  layer  of  engine  cinders  or  tine  slag  about  -i\  inches 

deep.      This   tend-    to   di-tribute   any   water    reaching   the 

face  of  the  cut  and  prevents  cutting,  and  also  lessens 

the   action   of   the    fro-t.      Where   this  method   is   used   the 

hould  be  faced  to    i  reasonablj   true  plane  before 
ill.  application  of  the  coating. 

In   Cities  and  towns  Sodding  of  slopes  ha-  been  carried 

out  with  good  success,  but  on  account  of  the  cost,  this 
method  of  treatment  has  been  confined  mostlj  to  dtnsel) 
inhabited  districts  where  the  esthetic  value  of  tin- 
method  i-  given  consideration.    The  plaining  of  \ 

lion    |  not    trees)    on   the      lope-   of    eut-    ha-    proven    \crv 
fid  in  the  <  me  of  sli 
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Embankments. — Small    slides    of    embankments    arc 

treated  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  above  men- 
tioned in  cuts  except  for  the  drainage.  The  slopes  have 
been  sodded  and  faced  with  cinders  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  treatment  of  cuts  and  with  equal  success.  The 
flattening  of  the  slope  and  the  weighing  of  the  toe  of 
the  slope  with  derrick  rip  rap  where  it  is  practical  to  do 
so,  and  where  the  toe  of  the  slope  is  subject  to  the 
action  of  running  or  standing  water,  lias  proven  suc- 
cessful. 

In  low-lying  country  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
(if  surface  and  ground  water,  considerable  trouble  has 
been  experienced  in  holding  fills.  To  overcome  this 
ditches  have  been  dug  near  the  right-of-way  line  some 
distance  from  the  toe  of  the  slope  and  the  ground  water 
level  lowered  with  exceedingly  good  results.  The  depth 
(if  the  ditches  to  be  dug  depends  on  the  fall  that  can 
be  obtained. 

Slides  or  slips  of  great  volume  are  hard  to  remedy. 
Each  case  must  be  studied  and  the  cause  determined, 
if  possible,  and  this  cause  then  removed.  In  nearly 
every  case  it  is  underground  water  or  seepage  that  causes 
the  trouble. 

When  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  movement  and 
its  cause  determined  it  is  generally  found  that  the  slip- 
ping occurs  on  a  stratum  of  inclined  rock  or  clay.  Some- 
times the  stratum  of  clay  is  only  an  inch  or  so  thick. 
Water  reaching  the  stratum  of  rock  or  clay  is  retained 
and  forms  a  lubricant  which  upsets  the  equilibrium  of 
the  mass  and  the  slide  starts.  The  remedy  is,  of  course, 
to  intercept  the  water  and  to  prevent  it  following  the 
strata. 

In  many  cases  where  the  volume  of  the  slip  amounts 
to  several  thousand  yards,  the  movement  has  been 
stopped  by  the  use  of  concrete  retaining  walls,  or  pile 
bulkheads.  A  concrete  retaining  wall  can  be  used  only 
where  a  good  foundation  is  procurable  and  its  use  is, 
therefore,  considerably  limited.  In  many  cases,  pile 
bulkheads  have  been  the  correct  solution. 

Soft  Spots. — Soft  spots  in  excavations  and  embank- 
ments, the  origin  of  which  is  the  result  of  geological 
formation,  are  hard  to  contend  with  and  no  uniform 
treatment  can  be  applied  to  all  cases.  A  method  that 
has  been  successfully  used  in  both  excavations  and 
embankments  is  the  use  of  long  ties.  One  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  northwest  reports  an  effective  method  of 
treatment  by  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
slab  12  in.  thick,  on  which  the  track  is  carried.  The 
foundation  for  the  concrete  slab  is  prepared  by  leveling 
off  the  sub-grade  and  applying  a  12-in.  layer  of  good 
engine  cinders.  The  cinders  furnish  good  drainage  and 
the  concrete  slab  distributes  the  load  uniformly. 

In  some  cases  soft  spots  in  cuts  have  been  treated  by 
driving  piles  along  the  ballast  line  with  the  idea  of  con- 
fining the  material,  and  by  driving  pile  butts  from  6  to 
12  ft.  in  length  spaced  from  3  to  4  ft.  directly  under 
each  rail  and  sinking  them  2  or  3  ft.  below  sub-grade. 
The  latter  method  is  reported  as  being  more  satisfactory. 
An  effective  method  reported  in  the  treatment  of  soft 
spots  under  embankments  is  the  widening  of  the  em- 
bankment until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  pressure, 
due  to  the  load,  is  distributed  over  a  very  large  area. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommends  the  substitution  of  the 
following  conclusions  for  those  published  in  the  new 
Manual,  as  follows : 

(  1  )  The  primary  cause  of  slides  is  the  lack  of  proper  drain- 
age. 

(2)  In  the  construction  of  a  new  line  when  conditions  in- 
dicative of  future  trouble  with  soft  spots  or  slides  are  encoun- 


tered, special  attention  to  tin  diversion  of  the  springs  or  streams 
which  are  likely  to  cause  the  trouble  should  he  given. 

(Change  the  numbers  of  Conclusions  1  to  9,  inclusive,  now  in 
the  Manual.  I 

(3)  Conclusion  10.  Facing  the  slopes  with  a  coating  of  en- 
gine cinders  or  fine  slag  will  prevent  small  slides. 

Soft  Spots. — Where  soft  S]  OtS  cannot  be  effectively  drained 
the  bearing  area  of  the  track  structure  must  be  increased. 

Definition  of  Soft  Spot. — Soft  spots  are  small  areas  in 
excavation  or  embankment,  or  the  sub-soil  under  an  embankment, 
saturated  with  water  and  having  a  relatively  small  supporting 
power. 

Appendix  E — Filling  of  Bridge  Openings 

A   preliminary   investigation  must  develop  especially : 

The  size  of  culvert  necessary,  which  will  generally 
govern  the  type  of  culvert  to  be  used.  The  character 
of  foundation  available  for  the  culvert.  The  character 
of  foundation  for  the  new  fill. 

The  condition  of  the  moisture  with  regard  to  with- 
standing the  stresses  incident  to  filling  and  carrying 
traffic  at  the  same  time;  for  if  a  trestle  is  allowed  to 
deteriorate  too  far  before  filling,  serious  difficulties  will 
be  encountered  in  keeping  the  structure  safe  for  traffic 
during  the  progress  of  filling.  The  availability  and 
quality  of  material  for  making  the  fill,  as  both  will  affect 
the  first  cost,  and  the  latter  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  fill. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantage  of  widening  adjacent 
cuts  from  which  the  filling  material  may  be  excavated 
will  by  improved  drainage  and  increased  snow  room 
justify  this  method  of  procedure  as  against  getting  all 
the  material  from  one  place. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding undergrade  crossings  to  accommodate  future  as 
well  as  existing  highways.  Elimination  of  fire  hazard 
by  reason  of  filling  wooden  trestles  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Construction  of  Fill  and  Care  of  Structure  During 
Filling 

Before  starting  to  construct  the  fill,  see  if  there  are 
any  springs  in  the  area  covered,  and  if  so,  build  concrete 
boxes  over  them  and  pipe  the  water  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  new  fill.  Where  rock  is  available  and  fall  is 
sufficient,  french  drains  may  be  substituted  for  the  pipe. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  country  where  trestles  are  to 
be  filled  in  marsh  land,  it  is  frequently  found  advanta- 
geous to  lay  a  grillage  consisting  of  a  double  layer  of 
small  tree  trunks. 

With  wooden  trestles,  before  starting  a  new  fill,  the 
trestle  must  be  carefully  gone  over  and  put  in  shape  to 
stand  the  stresses  incident  to  filling. 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  viaducts  which  are  usually 
of  greater  height  than  wooden  structures,  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  columns.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  encasing  the  columns  in  rein- 
forced concrete  up  to  a  point  within  20  ft.  of  base  of 
rail,  or  where  there  is  no  danger  from  fire  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  erection  of  intermediate 
wooden  bents  at  suitable  intervals  in  order  to  reduce 
the  load  upon  the  towers. 

As  the  filling  of  the  viaduct  proceeds,  all  bracing,  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse,  should  be  cut  loose  from  the 
bents  as  the  fill  reaches  the  connection  points,  for  this 
bracing  transfers  a  great  deal  of  load  to  the  bents,  which 
increases  the  settlement  and  has  a  tendency  to  work  the 
viaduct  out  of  line.  Vertical  bracing  need  only  be  cut 
loose  at  the  upper  connection  points. 

Where  foundation  is  good,  and  in  case  of  low  trestles, 
where  it  is  not  good,  fills  can  be  made  by  dumping  di- 
rectly from  the  structure  to  be  filled.  Good  results  may 
be  obtained  by  use  of  a  ditching  machine  in  conjunction 
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with  two  lo-yil.  air  dump  cars  for  jobs  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000  cu.  yd.  or  less,  and  b)  steam  shovel  and  air 
dump  cars  for  jobs  of  over  5,000  cu.  yd.,  though  this 
dividing  line  is  by  no  means  fixed,  as  it  depends  on  the 
haul,  the  depth  of  cuts  from  which  material  is  available, 
and  the  relative  need  for  ditching  the  cuts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  structure. 

Fore  dumping;  from  the  trestle,  the  wooden  guard 
timbers  should  be  removed  and  plank  about  2  in.  by  2  in. 
should  he  spiked  on  top  of  the  tie-,  close  to  the  rail,  to 
prevent  the  ties  from  bunching.  This  applies  to  side 
dumping.     When  center  dumping  is  employed,  the  same 

method  may  be  followed  by  cutting  out  alternate  tie- 
between  the  inside  line  of  the  stringers. 

When  filling  high  trestles  where  the  foundation  is 
very  bad  ami  liable  to  give  trouble  due  to  settlement,  and 
traffic  may  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  justify  it.  it  may  be 
advisable  to  build  temporal"]  trestles  on  each  side  of  the 
main  trestle,  and  located  so  that  material  dumped  from 
them  will  spread  to  cover  the  area  of  the  completed  till. 
The  use  of  grab  buckets  from  a  cable  way  or  the  use  of 
an  endless  belt  conveyor  may  be  employed  to  advantage 
in  making  tills  of  this  character.  Then  by  dumping 
simultaneously  from  all  three  trestles,  or  dumping  simul- 
taneously from  the  main  trestle  and  cable  ways,  the 
settlement  may  lie  reduced  and  kept   fairly  uniform. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  haul  tilling  material  further, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  grade  of  material  to  stabilize 
the  till  and  reduce  the  cost  of  future  maintenance. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  filling  of  low 
trestles,  the  stringers  should  be  removed,  but  in  cases 
of  high  trestles,  the  stringers  should  not  be  removed 
until  the  till  has  settled  about  all  it  will  without  the  load 
of  trains;  except  that,  if  trestle  has  become  so  badly  out 
of  line  and  surface  that  it  cannot  be  resurfaced  and  n 
lined,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  stringers  at  once  and 
put  the  load  on  the  green  till,  even  if  this  requires  con- 

ible    watching    and    resurfacing   of    track    for 
time. 

Appendix  F — Ditching 

Ditching  on  different  railroads  is  done  under  many 
varying  conditions;  using  practically  the  same  method. 
the  unit  costs  for  work  of  like  character  varj   about  as 

follow  s : 

$0.42  to  $1.00   percu.yd. 

with    wheelbarrow     or 

push  cars  50to    1.95    per  cu.  yd. 

09to     .175  pei 

ni  04to      722  pi 

Teams  and    ici  50  to    1  i~   pi  i 

These  figures  max  hav<  some  significance,  bul  are 
of  little  value  in  drawing  conclusions  without 

if    the    conditions    under    which    each    job   was 
done. 

dbed  drainage  is  the  foundation  of  economical 
maintenance;  therefore,  the  ditching  of  ruts  i-,  of 
and   should   be   carried   out   currently 
with  the  regular  j  program. 

m  ordinal")  material,  may  be  subdivided  into 
in.  ipal  ili 

hi  i\  v  and 
lh  be  done 

ll    I       r 

i  nt  it  from 


heavy  traffic  where,  on  account  of  deferred  maintenance 
or  nature  of  material,  the  volume  to  be  handled  is  large. 
Spreader  cars  equipped  with  wings  for  shaping  bal- 
last shoulders,  roadbed  shoulders,  ditches  and  slopes: 
These  machines  may  be  used  to  advantage  on  lines  of 
moderate  traffic  in  ordinary  material,  but  their  use  is 
not  recommended  on  heavy  traffic,  single  track,  lines 
with  frequent  trains;  nor  is  the  use  of  other  ditching 
machines   recommended   under  similar  conditions. 

Ci  vss  "B"-    Ci  ts  More  Than  Six  Feet  Deep 

Company  forces  provided  with  push  cars  and  dump 
beds,  wheelbarrows  or  trackbarrows.  Loading  and  haul- 
ing out  :  This  method  will  be  found  to  be  economical  on 
lieavv  traffic  lines,  and  also  on  lines  with  moderate 
traffic,  where  ditching  machines  are  not  available,  or 
where  the  volume  of  material  to  be  handled  would  not 
justify   their  use. 

The  use  of  work  trains  with  hand  labor  is  generally 
uneconomic,   and   is   not    recommended. 

Teams  and  scrapers  on  yardage  basis:  Where  the 
character  of  material  is  suitable,  and  the  volume  to  be 
handled  comparatively  large,  teams  and  scrapers  may  be 
used  to  advantage  under  unit  cost  contract  provided  the 
cuts  are  of  sufficient   width  to  permit  of  safe  operation. 

Auxiliary  track  and  small  cars;  This  method  may  be 
used  economically  on  heavy  traffic  lines  where  operating 
tracks  cannot  be  interfered  with  and  where  there  is 
sufficient  clearance,  provided  the  haul  is  long  and  volume 
of  material  to  be  handled  would  justify  the  initial  cost 
of  the  plant  installation. 

Ditching  Machines 

The  use  of  steam  ditchers  and  their  equipment  is  rec- 
ommended in  work  where  the  cuts  are  long  and  deep, 
or  where  the  volume  of  material  to  be  moved  is  great: 
or  where  the  material  is  wet  and  difficult  to  handle  by 
other  methods.  Their  use  is  also  recommended  where 
cuts  are  resloped  or  widened  to  such  a  limited  extent  as 
not  to  justify  the  use  of  steam  shovel.  Under  similar 
conditions  they  may  be  used  for  widening  embankments. 
They  are  particularly  efficient  in  removing  small  slides 
or  other  like  emergencies  where  material  is  wet  or  hard 
to  handle. 

Locomotive   cranes  equipped   with  clamshell  buckets 
■  1'  ■  cu.  yd.  capacity  can  be  used  successfully  in 

cleaning  OUt  CUt  ditches  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  dis- 
turb the  slopes  and  will  produce  a  ditch  of  uniform  width 
and  depth  without  handling  surplus  material  or  requir- 
ing an)   redressing  by  hand. 

Where,  on  account  of  long;  haul  in  disposing  of  mate- 
rial, ii  load  man)  cars  before  dumping, 
ditching'  equipment  is  recommended  which  will  operate 
over  a  series  "f  flat  cars  with  a  proper  mechanical  device 
or  plow   for  unloading. 

There  may  be  isolated  cases  where  it  is  economical  to 
use  scoop  ditches,  but  it  is  believed  the  steam  ditcher  or 
the  locomotive  ci.me  w  ill  accomplish  the  same  results 
w  ith  a  greater  flexibility. 

Work   incidental   to  ditching   such   as   shaping   roadbed 
and    ballast    shoulders   is   primarily   hand    work   after   the 
major   work   of   ditching    is   complete,   but    by   the   U 
spreader    cars    with    proper    attachments    this    work    may 

be  don  that  is  comparativel)  verj  low  and  their 

recommended  for  these  purposes  when  the  nature 

of  material  will  permit  and  where  traffic  conditions  are 
h  as  to  prohibit  such  interfi 

Discussion 
Chairman    Ambrose     The  first  subject   is  Revision  of 
the  M  ci    Appendix    \      /  m  we  that  these  be 
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(Tlie  subject,  Shrinkage  and  Swell  of  Grading  Ma- 
terial, Appendix  B,  was  presented  by  the  sub-committee 
chairman,  C.  M.  McVay  (  K.  iV.  .M.)  and  was  accepted  as 
information,  i 

Edwin  F.  Wendt:  Before  that  subject  is  passed  T 
note  that  in  the  text  your  committee  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  further  consideration  of  shrinkage  and  swell 
of  grading  material  be  discontinued  at  least  temporarily. 
I  trust  that  the  committee  will  not  press  that  request,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Direction  and  the  Committee  on  Out- 
line of  Work  will  continue  this  subject.  The  subject  is 
one  of  much  more  importance  than  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  committee  states  that  there  is  no  real  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  the  committee  should  constantly  be 
looking  for  added  and  reliable  data. 

The  President :  Your  suggestion  will  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  in  Outline  of  Work. 

(The  matter  on  Appendix  C,  "Methods  Employed  and 
Results  Secured  in  the  Treatment  of  Sliding  Cuts  and 
Fills  and  Soft  Spots  in  Excavations  and  Embankment." 
was  presented  by  C.  H.  Daley,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee.) 

Chairman  Ambrose :  /  move  that  the  conclusions  in 
Appendix  C  be  adopted  and  placed  in  the  Manual  as 
read. 

(Motion  carried.) 

(The  subject  relating  to  the  filling  of  bridge  openings 
was  presented  by  J.  C.  Wrenshall  (P.  &  R.) 

Mr.  Wrenshall :  It  is  the  thought  of  the  sub-committee 
that  this  report  dealing  with  the  physical  character  of 
the  work  should  be  continued  with  advantage  and  ampli- 
fied by  a  consideration  of  the  economics  of  fillings,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  committee  continued  along  those 
lines.  /  therefore  move  that  the  report  be  received  as 
information  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
association. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Ambrose:  Mr.  Wrenshall's  committee  in 
reality  has  prepared  a  specification.  I  think  that  the  in- 
formation in  this  report  will  form  the  basis  for  a  perfectly 
good  specification  for  bridge  filling. 

(In  the  absence  of  H.  E.  Tyrrel,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Ditching,  Appendix  F,  this  report  was 
presented  by  F.  Ringer  (M.  K.  &  T.) 

Chairman  Ambrose:  /  move  that  these  conclusions  be 
approved  and  placed  in  the  Manual. 

C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  discussion  with  reference  to  the  us*e  of  spreader 
cars  equipped  with  wings  for  shaping  ballast  shoulders, 
roadbed  shoulders,  ditches  and  slopes. 

R.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  Mechanical  ditching  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  program,  and  on  heavy  and  light 
traffic  lines,  has  become  a  factor  from  which  we  cannot 
get  away.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  mechanical  ditcher 
cannot  be  used  on  lines  of  all  classes  of  traffic.  There  is 
no  justification  for  spending  our  money  on  maintenance 
by  hand  ditching.  It  should  be  all  done  mechanically, 
and  mechanical  means  have  been  developed  for  the  pur- 
pose, irrespective  of  the  traffic  on  the  lines.  The  Rock- 
Island  is  ditching  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
a  day  with  ditching  machines.  With  reference  to  the 
height  of  the  cuts,  I  think  that  point  is  open  to  some 
question,  but  I  did  not  take  exception  to  it.  The  feature 
Mr.  Morse  raises  is  very  pertinent.  The  density  of  the 
traffic  does  not  interfere. 

Chairman  Ambrose :  Perhaps  Mr.  Morse  was  a  little 
misled.  If  you  will  notice,  you  are  quoting  on  the  sec- 
tion under  shallow  cuts. 

Mr.  Ford :   I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  it  does  not  make 


any  difference  whether  it  is  a  shallow  cut  or  a  deep  cut. 
Ditching  can  be  done  better  by  mechanical  means  irre- 
spective  of  the  size  or  depth  of  the  cut  or  of  the  density 

of  traffic. 

Mr.  Ringer:  I  do  not  think  the  sub-committee  could 
agree  with  Mr.  Ford  that  the  density  of  traffic  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  cost  of  ditching.  I  think  it  is  just  the  re- 
verse. The  recommendation  will  not  tend  to  increase  the 
use  of  the  spreader  car  and  ditching  equipment  on  mod- 
ern traffic. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  hope  the  convention  will  be  willing  to 
require  the  committee  to  take  this  subject  under  further 
considertion  next  year.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  first 
definition  and  its  conclusion. 

J.  A.  Stocker  (T.  &  O.  C.)  :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Ford. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  this  report  not  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  mechanical  ditching  and  less  on  hand  ditch- 
ing. We  use  mechanical  ditchers  for  depths  less  than 
6  ft.     I  think  we  use  them  for  ditching  6  in.  deep. 

Chairman  Ambrose:  The  committee's  idea  is  based  on 
economy,  and  we  are  for  mechanical  ditching  just  so  long 
as  it  spells  economy.  If  we  find  we  can  ditch  by  hand  for 
less  money  than  otherwise,  we  prefer  that. 

J.  V.  Hanna  (K.  C.  T.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  committee  has  any  actual  cost  figures  to  support  its 
claim  that  there  are  times  when  hand  work  is  economical. 

Mr.  Ringer :  One  answer  to  that  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  Hanna :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Ford  if  he  has  included 
in  hand  work  the  use  of  teams? 

Mr.  Ford :  No,  I  excluded  teams.  We  had  a  case  on 
one  division  on  spreader  work  where  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  over  $200,000  as  to  team  work  done  one  year 
and  the  complete  elimination  the  second  year.  /  zvant 
to  ask  that  the  motion  for  the  approval  of  this  report  be 
confirmed  only  to  the  first  paragraph  under  conclusions, 
and  that  all  others  be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

J.  V.  Neubert  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ford  how  he  is  going  to  handle  it  in  rock  cuts? 

Mr.  Ford :  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  enough  rock 
out  so  that  some  means  can  be  taken  mechanically  to 
remove  it. 

W.  H.  Penfield  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  In  listening  to  Mr. 
Ford  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  is  only  talking  of  one 
class  of  ditching  machines.  The  committee,  before  pre- 
paring any  conclusion  or  recommendation,  went  into  the 
matter  thoroughly,  and  they  outlined  here  some  of  the 
machines  that  were  recommended  as  being  in  use  on  the 
various  railroads  in  the  country.  The  spreader  cars  that 
Mr.  Ford  speaks  of  are  comparatively  new  in  the  bulk  of 
the  railroads,  and  I  think  the  questionnaire  that  we  sent 
out  brought  out  replies  from  but  a  few  railroads  that 
were  familiar  with  them ;  at  least,  the  replies  would  in- 
dicate that  they  had  not  been  used  to  any  extent.  I  was 
in  thorough  accord  with  the  committee's  conclusions  or 
recommendations,  and  I  think  that  that  was  borne  out 
by  what  little  data  we  could  get  as  to  the  cost  of  ditching. 

R.  G.  Kenly  (M.  &  St.  L.)  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
last  paragraph  under  class  A  the  committee  consider 
eliminating  the  last  three  lines,  from  the  word  "but."  We 
have  had  exactly  the  same  experience  as  the  Rock  Island, 
not  in  such  an  extensive  way  probably,  but  the  spreader 
car  has  come  to  stay. 

The  President :    Will  that  satisfy  you,  Mr.  Ford  ? 

Mr.  Ford :  It  will  satisfy  me  this  way,  that  it  leaves 
the  report  without  any  punch  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  the  committee  ought  to  do  is  to  take  it  back, 
because  seriously  it  represents  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities for  saving,  it  is  one  of  the  places  where  we 
can  get  some  money.     This   committee  ought  to  come 
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back  next  year  with  a  report,  which  is  a  good  one.  and 
take  the  other  hack  for  a  year  and  give  it  some  study. 

i  Mr.  Ford's  amendment  was  carried. ) 

The  President:  Now  we  have  reached  the  motion  to 
print  the  first  paragraph  in  the  Manual. 

i  Motion  carried.  \ 

-  B.  Fisher  (M.  K.  &  T.)  presented  the  report  of 
the  sub-committee  on  "Chemical  killing  of  weed-  on  and 
removal  of  killed  weed-  from  the  roadbed.) 

The  President :  This  is  to  be  received  as  information. 
Any  discussion"     If  not,  we  will  pass  to  the  next. 

i  W.  C.  Curd,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  design 
and  use  of  reinforced  concrete  pipe,  next  reported  and 
his  report  was  received  as  information.) 

(The  excessive  cosl  of  maintenance  during  the  early 


period  of  operation  was  presented  by  C.  C.  Cunningham 
ii  .  R.  I.  &  P.),  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  and  it 
was  received  as  information.) 

Mr.  Wendt:  I  note  that  this  subject  is  entitled  "The 
excessive  cost  of  maintenance."  1  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  committee  as  well  as  to  the  Board  that  the  word 
ssive"  gives  rise  to  a  very  false  understanding.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  word  "excess"  be  eliminated  be- 
cause it  gives  rise  to  a  false  understanding. 

Mr.    Ray :     The   committee   used   the    word    exo 
where   the   instructions   said    excess.      It   makes   quite   a 
little  difference. 

Chairman  Ambrose:    We  stand  corrected. 

I  The  committee  is  dismissed   with  the  thanks  of  the 
assi  iciation.) 


Report  on  Records  and  Accounts 


The  forms  for  recording  data  for 
keeping  up  to  date  records  of  property 
tes  and  valuation  of  railroads 
which  were  submitted  as  information 
last  year  were  presented  again  and 
mm  ended  for  inclusion  in  the 
Manual.  ft  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  electric  wiring 
symbols  adopted  by  the  National  I 
triced  Contractors'  Association  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 
should  be  adopted  The  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  reporting  railway  engi- 
neering data  in  graphic  form  will  be 
continued  as  well  as  the  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  reducing  the  number  of 
forms  used  in  the  engineering  and 
maintenance  of  way  departments. 


H.  M.  Stout 
Chairman 


H.  M.  Stout,  who  is  completing  his 

second  year  as  chairman  and  his  eighth 
year  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  is 
record  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. He  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  records  to  an 
extent  not  commonly  found  among 
engineers  and  to  realize  their  present 
limitations  and  short-comings.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  need  for  more 
complete  and  accurate  records  to  meet 
the  demands  of  regulating  authorities 
and  valuation  officers,  and  this  com- 
mittee can  do  much  constructive  work. 
From  I. is  long  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems on  which  the  committee  is  work- 
ing Mr  Stout  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
direct   its  work  on   constructive  lines. 


Tin     coi  ubmitted    a   number   of   proposed 

changes  in  the  Manual  in  Appendix  A.  A  progress 
t  was  -ubmitted  on  cost-keeping  method-  and 
statistical  record-  and  also  on  form-  for  recording  data 
for  keeping  up  to  date  records  of  property  changes  and 
valuation  of  railroads.  In  Appendix  1>  the  committee 
-ubmitted  a  report  on  conventional  signs  for  architec- 
tural detail-. 

Conclusions 

1.    The   committee    recommended    that    changes   in    the 
Manual,  as  -ubmitted  in  Appendix  A,  be  approved  and 
■  >  be  substituted  for  the  present  subject- 
matter  in  the  Manual. 

:  he  committee  reported  progress  on  the  subject  of 

ind  statistical  records,  and  reconi 

that  it  be  reassigned. 

1  ubmitted   three   form-;,  shown   here 

hibits    V  B,  and  t '.  revisions  of  those  offered  last 

■  •  >. I  recommended  their  adoption  and  publication  in 

the  M  ommended  the  continu 

■idy   the   Subject    Of   the 

i  in  graphic  form 
that  it  be  i 

I  ; mm 

the  number  of  form  -  us<  :d  in 
ments, 
:  mi'  d,   and 
tl  it 

!  the  adoption  and  pub 


under  Exhibit  D  and  that  a  set  of  architectural  symbols 
i>i   accepted  as  information  and  the  subject  continued. 
7.    The  committee  reported  progress  and  recommended 

ignment  of  the  subject   of  method-  for  recording 

and  accounting  for  the  determination  of  proper  allow- 
ance- for  maintenance  <>i  way  expenses  due  to  increased 
use  and  increased  investment 

imittee:     II    M.   Stout    (N    P.).  chairman;   Henry   Lehn 
i  X.  V.  i'  I,  vice  chairman;  A.  M    Blanchard  (G,  T.),  H 

.11    V  Campbell,   Armstrong  Chinn  it"   B   6 
R.    \    ■  \ . ..   1      B    Cram  P  I.   E    B 

Fithian  I  M.  P.),  I    II    Milburn  (B   &  0  >.  V,  K    1 

f.  Sargent  (V 
Silliman    (Pr<  mm.  I.  C  V  I •    ' 

x  w  i.  T   i!  w    \    VanHook,  V    K 

Walling  (C.  &  W.  I.),  W    D.  Wiggins  I  Penna 

Appendix   A — Revision   of  Manual — Definitions 

nl  text  '  \  statement  required  to  en 
able  payment  to  be  made  for  labor  performed  and  mate 
rial  furnished  or  to  establish  the  detail,  total  and  com 
parative  cost  of  work  and  various  classes  of  expenses. 

i  ion  '      \   statement   required  to  enable 
lit    to  be  made   for   labor  performed,  material    fur- 
nished  or   to  establish   the   detail,   and   total   COSl   of   work 

-  of  expense. 

/  ed  HtS     I  present    text  |       Statement    kept    in 

form    in  order    to   establish    the    detail,    total    and 

iparative  cost  of  individual  pieces  of  work  or  cl 

of  expei 

/  ed  I  (re>  ision  I  \"  at  i  ount  of  an  indi- 
vidual piece  of  work  oi  class  of  expense  kept  in  ledger 
form. 
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Appendix  C — Forms  for  Recording  Data  for  Keeping 

Up  to   Date   Property   Changes   and  Valuation 

of  Property  of   Railroads 

Three  forms  which  were  submitted  to  the  association 
last  year  as  information  were  presented  again  as  Exhibits 
A,  B,  and  C,  and  were  recommended  for  adoption. 

Appendix    D — Conventional    Signs    for    Architectural 
Details 

Electrical  wiring  symbols,  designated  as  Exhibit  D, 
and  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors'  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  were  submitted  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  sub-committee  that  these  symbols  should  lie  approved 
and  adopted. 

Discussion 

(Chairman  Stout  abstracted  the  report  and  moved  that 
the  revised  definitions  be  accepted  and  substituted  for 
those  appearing  in  the  Manual,  i 

E.  F.  Wendt  (Con.  Engr.)  :  The  definitions  which 
now  appear  in  the  Manual  have  been  there  for  over  15 
year-.      They  were   formulated  very  largely  by  the  late 


Walter  1-:.  Berg,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
than  whom  there  was  no  greater  authority  on  definitions. 
When  they  were  adopted  they  were  thought  t" 
near  perfect  as  they  could  be  made.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  committee  explain  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  definitions  now  in  the  Manual  and  the  pro- 
posed revised  ones. 

(Chairman  Stout  gave  a  brief  explanation  of  changes 
made.  ) 

i   Motion  carried.  \ 

(  1''..  I'..  Crane  (C.  M.  &  St.  1'.)  presented  the  matter 
under  Appendix  C.) 

Chairman  Stout:  /  move  that  the  three  forms  referred 
to,  together  with  the  specifications  and  instructions,  be 
accepted  and  published  in  the  Manual.  (  Motion  carried.  I 

Chairman  Stout:  /  move  that  the  electrical  symbols 
shown  in  Exhibit  D  be  accepted  and  published  in  the 
Manual. 

(Motion  carried.') 

I  The  architectural  symbols  under  Exhibit  F  were  re- 
ceived as  information  and  the  committee  was  excused 
with  thanks.) 


Report  on  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms 


Some  revisions  in  the  Manual  are 
submitted  to  secure  uniformity  and  to 
coordhiate  certain  matters  in  relation 
to  specifications  for  roadway  which 
■were  compiled  before  the  organization 
of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  General 
Contract  Forms.  A  recommendation 
is  made  that  the  two  committees  con- 
cerned revise  the  specifications  so 
that  the  "General  Conditions"  of  the 
specifications  now  included  in  the 
Manual  may  be  omitted  and  in  the 
future  be  covered  by  the  General  Con- 
ditions of  the  construction  contract 
forms.  A  Form  of  License  for  Wires, 
Pipes,  Conduits  and  Drai)is  on  Rail- 
road Property  was  submitted  for  in- 
clusion i>i  the  Manual. 


W.  D.  Faucette 
Chairman 


W.  D.  Faucette  is  finishing  his 
second  year  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  six  years.  He  has  been  in  the 
continuous  service  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  since  ipoi  and  has  been 
chief  engineer  since  January  i,  ipij, 
prior  to  which  time  he  zvas  an  assist- 
ant engineer  and  later  for  three  years 
chief  clerk  to  the  president.  In  direct- 
ing the  work  of  this  committee  he  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  un- 
interesting subject.  He  represented 
the  association  in  a  recent  meeting 
called  by  the  Associated  General  Con 
tractors  at  Washington  to  consider  a 
uniform   contract  form. 


In  Appendix  A,  covering  revision  of  the  Manual,  cer- 
tain changes  were  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
association.  In  Appendix  B  was  submitted  the  final 
draft  of  a  "Form  of  License  for  Wires,  Pipes,  Conduits 
and  Drains  on  Railroad  Property,"  which  was  recom- 
mended for  approval  and  insertion  in  the  Manual.  An 
agreement  for  private  road  crossing  was  submitted  in 
tentative  form  in  an  appendix. 

Conclusions 

( 1 )  The  committee  recommended  the  changes  in  the 
Manual  as  set  forth  in  Appendix  A  be  adopted  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Roadway  be  requested  to  make  the 
revisions  referred  to  in  Appendix  A. 

(2)  The  committee  recommended  "Form  of  License 
for  Wires,  Pipes,  Conduits  and  Drains  on  Railroad  Prop- 
erty," printed  in  Appendix  B,  adopted  and  printed  in 
the  Manual. 

(3)  The  committee  recommended  that  the  report  in 
its  Appendix  C  on  "Form  of  License  for  Private  Road 
Crossings"  be  received  as  information,  with  the  request 
that  any  criticism  and  suggestions  be  given  this  com- 
mittee in  order  that  a  final  report  may  be  made  next  year. 


Committee:  W.  D.  Faucette  (S.  A.  L.),  chairman;  C.  A. 
Wilson  (Cons.  Engr.),  vice-chairman;  C.  F.  Allen  (M.  I.  T.), 
J.  C.  Irwin  (B.  &  A.),  C.  B.  Niehaus  (C.  of  Ga.),  O.  K.  Mor- 
gan (C.  C.  &  O.),  H.  A.  Palmer  (G.  T.),  C.  J.  Parker  (N.  V. 
C),  E.  L.  Taylor  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  Frank  Taylor  (C.  P.  R.). 
A.  C.  Shields  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.).  J.  B.  Carothers  (B.  &  O.),  W.  H. 
Brameld  (Erie),  W.  A.  Duff  (C.  N.  R.),  F.  H.  Fechtig  (A.  C. 
L.),  Clark  Dillenbeck  (P.  &  R.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

Proposed  Revisions  to  the  Manual — "Form  of  Con- 
struction Contract,"  Section  38,  "Final  Estimates,"  page 
665: 

(1)  It  was  recommended  that  the  word  "whole"  be 
omitted  from  the  second  line,  as  indicated  below : 

Upon  the  completion  and  acceptance  of  the  work,  the  Chief 
Engineer  shall  execute  a  certificate  over  his  signature  that  the 
whole  work  provided  for  in  this  agreement  has  been  completed 
and  accepted  by  him  under  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
whereupon  the  entire  balance  found  to  be  due  to  the  Contractor, 
including  said  retained  percentage,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Con- 
tractor at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  within 
days   after   the  date   of   said   final   certificate. 

(2)  As  regards  the  use  of  the  word  "railway"  and 
the  word  "railroad"  in  the  Manual,  for  uniformity  it  is 
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nmended  that  hereafter  the  word  "Railway"  shall 
be  used  in  all  forms  and  specifications,  and  when  tin- 
Manual  is  reprinted  wherever  the  word  "railroad"  oc 
curs  it  shall  be  changed  to  "Railwa 

(3)  "Specifications  in  the  Manual  in  connection  with 
which  any  uniform  general  contract  form  would  or 
should  be  used." 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Specifications  for  Roadway 
were  compiled  before  the  organization  of  the  Comn 
on  General  Contract  Forms,  and  included  therein  general 
conditions  for  the  construction  of  Mich  roadway  and 
stated  in  these  conditions  that  the  Specifications  and 
General  Conditions  formed  the  entire  agreement.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  Committee  on  Road 
way  and  the  Committee  on  Uniform  General  Contract 
Forms  he  requested  to  revise  the  Specifications  for 
Roadwa)  so  that  the  "General  Conditions"  of  the  Speci- 
fication- a-  now  printed  in  the  Manual  be  omitted  from 
the  Specifications  ami  covered  by  the  General  Conditions 
of  tin-  Construction  Contract  Form. 

Appendix  B — Form  of  License  for  Wires,  Pipes,  Con- 
duits and  Drains  on  Railway  Property 

THIS  AGREEM  F.XT,  made  this  day  of 

19 by  and  between  the   

hereinafter  called  the  Railway  Company. 

and    having  a  principal  office 

..r   pi. i  ess    in    

hereinafter  called  the   Licensee,   Witnesseth  ; 

Whew  \-,  tin    I  icensee  desires  to  construct,  maintain  and   usi 

up. .n  the  property  of  the  Railway  Company,  situated 

and   substantially  as   shown   on    the   plan 

attached,  designated  as   

dated   ind   made  a  pari 

It  is  mutual!)   agreed  as  follow  -  ■ 

1.    The   Railway  Company  grants  permission   to  the  Licensee 

; nstruct,  maintain  and  use  

the  propertj  of  the  Railway   I  ompany,  in  accordance  with 
said  plan  and  the  specifications  forming  a  part  hereof,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Railway  Company. 
In  consideration  of  this  license,  the  Licensee  shall  pay  to 

the  Railway  Company,  in  advance,  the  sum  of 

per   beginning    

3.  Every  cost  and  expense  of  construction,  maintenance,  use 
and  removal  resulting  from  this  license,  shall  be  paid  bj  the 
Licensee.  The  Railway  Company  may  perform,  without  notice, 
any  work  which  it  considers  necessary  to  the  safe  operation  of 
the  railroad.    The  Licensee  shall  do  no  work  under  this  license, 

which   may   interfere   with   the  op, -ration   of   the   railroad    v 

the  written  permission  of  the  Railway  Company. 

4.  Use  of  the  pp.pem  of  the  Railway  (ompany.  however 
long    continued,    shall    not    creati  m    the 

I 

i  |  :   1 1 1     1 .  1 1   1 1 1 II 1  :   | 

all    claims,    suits, 

Company  in  connection  with  this  licet 
'.      I  ii  lit    may    be    terminated    b  irty    by 

notice   to  tin    othei    party,  or 

without  noli, ,  on  disuse  b  

Railwa)  <  lompany  to  the  I 


shall  be  deemed  to  be  properl)  served  if  the  notice  be  delivered 
to   the    I  icensee,   oi    if  left  with  any   responsible   agent   of   the 

..  or  if  mailed,  postpaid,  addressed  to  the  Licensee  at  the 
last  known  placi   of  busini 

lation  hereof  the   I  icensee  shall   forthwith  re- 

tll  the   Licensee's   constructions   from  the  property  of  the 
Railway   Company,   ti  iction   of   the   Railway   Company. 

In  case  of  the  Licensee's  failure  so  to  do,  the  Railway  Company 

may  at   it-  option  either  retain   such  construction   or  remove  them 

the  Licensee. 

9.  'I  n1    shall    not   be   assigned   or   in    any   manner 

1 1  ril.  without  the  written  consent  of  the 

impany. 

10.  Until  terminated  as  hereinbefore  provided,  this  agree- 
ment shall  inure  to  th<   benefit  of  and  be  binding  upon  thi 

the   parties,    respectively. 
[n  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
W'll  NESS 

Railway  Company. 

Witness 

I.io  - 
Ry 

Discussion 
I  in-  report  on  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms  was 
presented  by  W.  1  >.  Faucette  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.).    Appen- 
dix A   was  presented  and  adopted   for  inclusion  in  the 
Manual.  | 

i  Chairman  Faucette  then  abstracted  Appendix  F>  and 
said  :  i  There  seems  to  he  a  great  deal  of  difference  among 
ourselves  as  to  a  proper  liability  clause  in  this  tentative 
report,  and  we  were  unable  to  come  to  any  final  conclu- 
sion. In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this 
committee  has  been  in  contact  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Developmenl  Association  and  will  report  to 
nexl  year  what  we  have  developed. 

Chairman  faucette:  Mr.  Irwin  will  present  the  report 
on  "Form  of   License   for   Wire-,   Pipes,  Conduits  .md 

1  'rain-  i  m   Railwa)    1  Yopcrty." 

i.  C.  Irwin   I  B.  &  A.)  then  abstracted  the  report,  i 

Chairman  Faucette:  /  move  that  the  proposed  form 
be  od, 'pied  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

Hunter  McDonald:  I  assume  of  course  that  this  com 
mittee  has  been  in  touch  with  the  Committee  on  Elec 
tricity.  Vre  you  satisfied  there  will  be  no  objection 
'  aisi    I  In   that  commit:. 

Mr.    Irwin:     Tin-    committee    has    conferred    with    the 
Committee  on   Electricitj   and  the  Committee  on  Road- 
wa) and  the)  are  in  agrement  with  it. 
i/tOM  carried 

Mr.  Irwin:  The  further  work  of  the  -uh-committcc 
consists   of  a   typical    form  nenl    for   trackage 

rights,  which  i-  based  on  agreements  of  34  road-  through 

OUl    the   United  State-  and  Canada,  and   we  have  started 
on   the  preparation   of   such   a   typical    form   and   propose 

to  presenl  it  nexl  year. 

(The   committee   wa-    then   excused.) 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location 


Ttudied  the  eifn  t  of  cut  vatun 
■    maintenance   of    wa)     ind    equipment 
i   the  '  "in  ht  lion  thai   il   is  diffi<  ull 
thai  would  be  of 
1  ible  i"  wi 

t<  tided 
value 

I  be  doubtful,     for  thi 

i  ommi  t         ';  i  i '   tlii 

■ 

ubjei  t  of  Railway 


Locomotive    Power    is    making    a    stud)    of    locomotive 
■    effort   -md   the  various  proa     es   proposed   for 
il   various  speeds,  in  the  ex 
ion  ot   revising  the  presenl  section  on  "power"  in 

the    Manual,   where    nei  .      ,r\         llu-   work    could   not   be 

pi  i  mentation  w  ith  this  report.     It 
was   therefore   recommended   thai    the   subject   bt    con 

tinned  for  the  ensuing 

etc  i       \  urm.iii :  II    R    (  arpenter 

fM     P.),  vice  chairman;   I     II     Mfred    1 1'    M  I,  R    N 

•'   R  ),  \Y    \    lames  (C.  P   R  I, 
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I  ngr.),    I      I      -  hmidl    I  U    S     \.i.   A.    K. 

Shurtlefl  (A.  R.  E  A.),  C.  W.  Stark  <  X.  V.  X.  I.  Com.),  Walter 

Loring   Webb   (Cons.  Engr.),  M.  A.  Zook    (]    C   C),   Willard 

(N.  Y.  C),  r.  C.  Beye,  A.  S.  Cutler  (Univ.  of  Minn.), 

King  (Univ.  of  111).  K.  11.  McHenry,  II.  C.  Searls,  C.  H 

rie),  J.  G.  Sullivai      '  ■'..!■  W.  Walter. 


Discussion 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economics  of  Rail- 
way Location  was  presented  by  A.   S.  Going,  Engineer 
of  Construction  of  the  Grand    Trunk  and  was  considered 
as  a  progress  report. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Water  Service 


Attention  is  called  to  the  regulations 

directing  the  notification  of  health  au- 
thorities of  water  supply  points,  own- 
ership  of  sources  and  other  details. 
The  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  contact  of  ice  ?cith  water 
for  drinking  purposes  has  been  set  for- 
ward to  July  i,  1924.  Local  deposits 
are  an  important  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered in  relation  to  the  pollution  of  sur- 
face and  shallow  well  ivater  supplies. 
.1  questionnaire  sent  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  data  on  the  pitting 
and  corrosion  of  boiler  tabes  and 
sheets  brought  out  some  interesting 
replies  on  the  possible  causes  and  their 
remedies. 


A.  F.  Dorley 
Chairman 


.1.  F.  Dorley  is  the  dean  of  the 
committee  chairmen  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  he  is  rounding  out  his  ninth 
year  in  this  position.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  eleven 
years.  Mr.  Dorley  is  district  engineer 
mi  the  eastern  lines  of  the  Missouri 
Paci/ic.  prior  to  which  time  he  was 
engineer  of  water  service  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  has  given  close  at- 
tention to  water  treatment  and  zcas  in- 
strumental in  the  launching  of  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  this  character  on 
his  road  several  years  ago.  Under  his 
leadership  the  committee  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  im- 
portant but  too  frequently  neglected 
phase  of  railway  operation. 


Tim  COMMITTEE  requested  the  following  action  on  its 
report : 
(  1  )  That  the  definitions  given  be  approved  and 
inserted  in  the  Manual ;  and  that  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  in  the  Manual  be  again  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  for  further  study  and  report. 

(2)  That  the  report  on  progress  of  drinking  water 
regulations  be  received  as  information  and  that  the  sub- 
ject be  reassigned  to  the  committee  for  further  study 
and  report. 

(3)  That  the  subject  of  specifications  for  contracting 
water  service  work  be  reassigned  to  the  committee  for 
further  study  and  report. 

(4)  That  the  final  report  on  effect  of  local  deposits 
on  the  pollution  of  surface  and  shallow  well  water  sup- 
plies be  received  as  information. 

(5)  That  the  progress  report  on  the  study  of  pitting 
and  corrosion  of  boiler  tubes  and  sheets  be  received  as 
information,  and  that  the  subject  be  reassigned  to  the 
committee  for  further  study  and  report. 

(6)  That  the  report  on  specifications  for  the  various 
chemicals  used  in  water  treatment  be  adopted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Manual. 

(7)  That  the  report  on  centrifugal  pumps  for  railway 
water  service  be  received  as  information. 

(8)  That  the  specifications  of  the  American  Watei 
Works  Association  covering  cast  iron  pipe  and  special 
castings,  and  hydrants  and  valves  be  adopted  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Manual. 

(9)  That  certain  reference  to  work  of  interest  to  rail- 
way water  supply  being  done  at  universities  be  accepted 
as  information. 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

Due  to  an  oversight,  the  following  definition  for  a 
continuous  treating  plant  was  omitted  last  year: 

Continuous  Plant. — "One  so  designed  that  the  un- 
treated water  may  be  pumped  to  it  without  interruption 
and  where  the  volume  of  the  chambers  through  which  it 
passes  before  flowing  to  storage  is  sufficient  for  complete 
chemical  reaction  and  precipitation." 


The  committee  added  the  following  explanatory  note 
at  the  bottom  of  Table  2,  shown  on  page  450  of  the  1915 
Manual : 

"Table  is  based  on  use  of  calcium  oxide  or  lump  lime. 
To  obtain  equivalent  value  for  hydrated  lime,  multiply 
lime  value  shown  in  table  by  1.32." 

Under  definitions  published  in  Volume  21  for  insertion 
in  the  new  Manual,  the  following  corrections  have  been 
made :  Group  A,  third  item,  eighth  and  twenty-second 
words,  "strainer"  to  read  "screen,"  to  conform  with  the 
sixth  item. 

Considering  the  definitions,  the  word  "penstock"  has 
been  eliminated  in  question  23,  under  "Examination 
Questions  for  the  Care  of  Boilers." 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  additions 
and  changes  in  the  new  Manual : 

Under  Definitions  of  Terms  used  in  Railway  Water 
Service,  Group  G,  are  definitions  for  single  and  double- 
acting  pumps.  The  following  definition  for  a  double- 
stroke  pump  should  be  added : 

Double-Stroke  Deep  Well  Pump. — One  that  employs 
two  separate  balanced  lines  of  pump  rods  and  attached 
water  pistons.  The  two  lines  of  pump  rods  and  their 
respective  pistons  alternate  with  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  the  weight,  or  load,  lifted  by  each  rod  is  car- 
ried only  in  its  tension,  or  upstroke. 

Alkali  Water. — A  term  in  common  use,  meaning  water 
containing  in  solution  any  compound  of  sodium  or  potas- 
sium in  appreciable  amounts. 

Corrosion. — The  eating  away  of  the  surface  of  metal 
by  chemical  action,  either  regularly  and  slowly  as  by 
rusting  in  air,  or  irregularly  and  rapidly  as  by  pitting 
and  grooving  in  the  interior  of  boilers. 

Appendix    B — Federal   or   State   Regulations   Pertain- 
ing to  Drinking  Water  Supplies 

The  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations  and  Standard 
Railway  Sanitary  Code  furnish  full  information  on  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  railway  sanitation  and  laws  governing- 
same  and  is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  all  concerned. 
The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  regulations 
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directing  the  notification  of  health  authorities  as  to  the 
location   of  the  water  supply  points   and  ownership  of 

sources,  this  to  be  done  twice  yearly  with  proper  certifica- 
tion and  permission  of  the  surgeon  general  for  use  of 
water  on  interstate  carriers.  The  posting  of  sign-  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  water  considered  unsafe  tor  public  use  is 
now  done  by  federal  or  state  health  authorities  and  notice 
is  signed  either  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, or  tlu-  state  health  authorities  or  both,  thus  relieving 
the  railroads  of  this  responsibility.  The  collection  of 
water  samples  from  indicated  sources  of  supply  is  per- 
formed in  mqst  of  the  states  by  state  health  authorities, 
the  iced  container-  being  shipped  by  the  railroads  to  the 
state  laboratories  for  analysis.  The  examination  is 
usually  without  cosl  to  the  railroad. 

Section  19,  Subdivision  (d),  Interstate  Quarantine 
Regulation,  provides  that  drinking  water  -hail  be  handled 
in  such  a  manner  a-  not  to  impair  its  sanitary  quality  or 
safet}  and  already  surveys  have  been  made  by  state  and 
federal  health  authorities  tending  toward-  betterment  in 
methods  of  handling  now  being  followed,  their  recom- 
mendation- being  directed  toward  the  cleanliness  of 
drinking  water  coolers,  containers  used  in  carrying  water 
from  source  to  cooler-,  and  directing  that  ice  shall  not 
come  in  contact  with  water.  This  latter  provision,  it 
will  be  noted,  is  not  in  accordance  with  an  already 
existing  provision  that  properly  handled  ice  -hall  not 
necessarily  be  kept  separated  from  water  until  July  1, 
\"22,  and  in  accordance  with  recently  received  informa- 
tion contained  in  Circular  Xo.  2131,  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Section.  American  Railway  Association,  and  dated 
March  7.  1921.  an  enforced  separation  of  ice  and  water 
has  been   postponed  until  July   1.   1 '  '24. 

Instructions  are  also  given  that  container-  -hall  be 
cleaned  once  each  week  and  that  storage  tank-  shall  lie 
flushed  and  drained  once  a  month;  hose  used  in  filling 
containers  shall  have  a  protected  metal  nozzle  kept  clean 
by  Rushing  and  washing. 

Circular  Xo.  2140  of  the  American  Railwav  Associa- 
tion contain-,  among  other  matters,  a  letter  written  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  McLaughlin,  "that  if  per- 
mission to  use  water  is  given  a  community  by  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  the  use  of  such  water  by  a  carrier 
should  be  permitted."  This  brings  up  the  que-tion  of 
temporary  provisional  certification,  which  is  for  water 
not  fully  approved  by  reason  of  a  by-pass  in  the  water 
system,  connection  with  impure  water  supply  for  emer- 
gency use,  unsatisfactory  operation  or  similar  reasons, 
the  mt. -nt  and  purpose  of  such  certification  being  to 
ipportunity  for  advised  and  needed  repair-  or  im- 
provements. This  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  United 
Public  Health  Service  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
ruling  covering  provisional  certification  would  be  con 
tainrd  in  the  revised  edition  Interstate  Quarantine  Regu- 
lation-, which,  however,  wa-  omitted. 

appointment  of  a  joint  committee  from  the  Medi 
tion,  al-o  the   Mechanical   Section, 
of   the    Vmerican    Railwaj    Association    and    from    the 
Watt  •  of    the     \nieii,  an    Railway 

looked    upon    a-    a    valuable 

plendid  efforts  which  the  railroads 

itting  forth  to  give  the  public  their  best,  in    i 
lipment  and  in  i 
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Appendix  I) — A  Report  on  the  Pitting  and  Corrosion 
of  Boiler  Tubes  and  Sheets 

l  that  the  (  ommittee  can  find  the 
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the  sub-committee  and  replies  were  received  from  nine 
of   the  eleven  member-  : 

i  1  i     What    In    Your   Experience   Haze    Been    the 
Causes  of  • 

The  experience  of  the  committee  indicates  that  general 
corrosion  is  prevalent  where  acid  waters,  or  waters  with 
a  high  percentage  of  chloride  or  sulphate  hardness  are 
used   without   treatment. 

i  2  I      What  In  Your  Experience  Has  Been  the  Cause 
of  Pitting.7 

The  replies  indicate  that  pitting  in  locomotive  boilers 
results  from  electrolytic  action,  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  electrolytic  action  being  due  to  chemical  or  mechanical 
action  or  both. 

The  presence  in  the  water  of  an  electrolyte  such  as 
sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  is  necessary  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  convey  the  electric  current  between 
spots  of  impurities  in  the  material  which  have  different 
potentials,  thereby  resulting  in  a  wasting  of  the  metal 
at  the  negative  pole.  The  presence  of  dissolved  oxygen 
in  the  water  materially  assists  the  electrolytic  action  by 
removing  the  corrosion  by-products  and  allowing  the 
destructive  action  to  continue. 

i  3  I      What  In  Your  Experience  Has  Been  the  Cause 

The  causes  of  grooving  are  also  ascribed  to  electrolytic 
action.  The  strained  metal  of  a  boiler  plate  that  is  not 
completely  covered  by  a  rivet  head  becomes  eaten  away 
or  perhaps  a  plate  becomes  strained  at  a  point  by  tempera- 
ture stress,  and  the  strained  streak  is  corroded.  In  each 
case  the  strained  metal  is  of  greater  corrosibility  and  it 
acts  as  one  of  the  plates  of  an  electric  battery,  in  which 
the  other  plate  of  the  battery  is  the  unstrained  metal  of 
the  boiler  shell  and  the  electrolyte  is  the  water  in  the 
boiler. 

What  Is  Your  Method  of  Prevention? 

To  date  efforts  toward  prevention  of  corrosion,  pitting 
and  grooving  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  chemical 
treatment  of  the  water.  No  means  of  complete  preven- 
tion have  as  yet  been  found  although  in  actual  practice 
the  trouble  has  been  very  materially  decreased  on  some 
railroads  by  maintaining  a  caustic  alkalinity  in  the  boilers 
which  appears  tn  have  an  inhibitive  effect  on  the  cor- 
rosive action.  Apparently,  little  work  has  been  done 
toward  improving  the  character  of  boiler  materials  and 
methods  of  handling  with  a  view  to  securing  a  more 
enous  material  and  eliminating  strains  and  stresses 
which  appear  to  be  responsible  in  part  at  least  for  much 
of  the  grooving,  ring  pitting  and  similar  forms  of  cor 
r<  ision. 

(5)     Have  You  Laboratory  Tests  Confirming  Spe- 
cific   Causes  Pitting    ami 

Groo: 
Laboratory    tests    were    reported    which    indicated    that 
pitting   takes   place   in   commercial   boiler   steel   iron 
in   water  very  readily  where  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
are   present   and   is   accentuated  by  increased   amounts  of 
sodium    sulphate   or   sodium   chloride  and   also  by   higher 

difference  of  potential  with  an  increased  rate  of  electro) 
\-is.  It  is  al-o  shown  that  tin-  action  i-  inhibited  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  addition  of  -odium  carbonate 

UStic     SOda.       '  Mher     te-t-     were     presented     which 

strongly  indicated  the  presence  ••(  spots  of  impurities 
which  had  be.  n  rolled  into  the  material  and  made  up 
into   flu 
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Inasmuch  a>  it  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  treat- 
ment with  caustic  soda  inhibits  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex- 
tent the  pitting  action,  it  is  suggested  that  during  the 
coming  year  careful  tests  be  made  to  determine  the 
minimum  and  maximum  effective  limit  of  caustic  soda 
treatment  with  special  relation  to  varying  concentrations 
of  sodium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  these  being  the 
principal  electrolytes  found  in  boiler  waters. 

This  subject  in  general  is  intimately  connected  with 
departments  other  than  engineering  and  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  Board  of  Direction  request  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  from  the  mechanical  section  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  this  committee,  so  that  all  phases 
including  the  manufacture  and  fabrication  of  material 
may  be  considered  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  water 
supply. 

Appendix    E — Specifications    for    Various    Chemicals 
Used  in  Water  Treatment 

Standard  Specifications  for  Soda  Ash  to  Be  Used 
in  Water  Treatment 
Definition. — 1.     Soda    ash    is    the    anhydrous    normal    car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Classes. — 2.  Soda  ash  is  commercially  divided  into  two 
classes : 

(a)     Light;  (b)     Dense. 

3.     Dense  soda  ash  shall  be  rejected. 

(I)  Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 
Sampling. — 4.     The  samples  shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the 

shipment,  and  shall  be  taken  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of 
package. 

The  vendor  shall  take  a  one  pound  sample  from  four  packages 
in  various  locations  in  each  carload  or  less  and  forward  to  the 
purchaser.  The  sample,  on  receipt  by  the  purchaser,  shall  be 
immediately  transferred  to  air-tight  containers  in  which  the  un- 
used portion  shall  be  stored  until  the  soda  ash  has  been  finally 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  purchaser. 

Check  tests  on  samples  taken  from  cars  at  their  destination 
will  occasionally  be  made,  and  should  agree  within  reasonable 
limits  with  initial  sample. 

Chemical  Properties. — 5.  (a)  The  classes  and  properties 
of  soda  ash  shall  be  determined  by  standard  methods  of  chemical 
analysis. 

(b)  Soda  ash  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements  as 
to  chemical  composition: 

Normal  sodium  carbonate — 95  per  cent  minimum. 

(II)  Physical  Properties  and  Tests 

6.  The  material  shall  be  in  dry  powdered  form  and  shall  be 
free  from  lint,  chips,  ash  or  other  foreign  matter. 

Fineness. — 7.  A  100-gram  sample  shall  not  have  more 
than  0.5  per  cent  by  weight,  insoluble  in  cold  distilled  water. 

(Ill)     Packing  and  Marketing 
Packing. — 9.     Soda   ash   shall   be   packed  in   cloth   or   duck 

bags  of  not  more  than  100  lb.  net  weight,  or  in  paper  bags  of 

not  more  than  50  lb.  net  weight. 

Marking. — 10.     The  name  of  manufacturer  and  net  weight 

shall  be   plainly   marked  on   each   package,   or   attached   by   tag 

thereto. 

(IV)     Inspection,  Penalization  and  Rejection 
Inspection. — 11.      (a)     All   soda   ash    shall   be    subjected   to 

inspection. 

(b)  The  soda  ash  may  be  inspected  at  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture or  point  of  delivery,  or  both,  as  arranged  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

(c)  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry  at  all  times,  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is 
being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which 
concern  the  manufacture  of  the  soda  ash  ordered.  The  manu- 
facturer shall  afford  the  inspector  all  reasonable  facilities  for 
inspection  and  sampling,  which  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  works. 

(d)  The  purchaser  may  make  the  tests  to  govern  the  accept- 
ance, penalization  or  rejection  of  the  soda  ash  in  his  own  labora- 
tory or  elsewhere,  Such  tests,  however,  shall  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser. 

Penalization. — 12.  All  prices  shall  be  based  upon  the  per- 
centage of  normal  sodium  carbonate.  If  a  lower  grade  is  fur- 
nished than  the  one  specified,  provided  it  is  not  less  than  80  per 
cent  sodium  carbonate,  it  may  be  accepted  by  the  purchaser  upon 
the  vendor  making  a  rebate  equal  to  percentage  of  sodium  car- 
bonate below  the  minimum  designated. 


Rejection. — 13.  (a)  I  nil  5S  otherwise  specified,  any  rejec- 
tion based  on  failure  to  pass  tests  prescribed  in  these  specifica- 
tions shall  be  reported  within  10  working  days  from  the  taking 
or  receipt  of  samples  by  the  purchaser. 

(b)  Rejected  soda  ash  shall  be  returned  to  the  shipper  or  as 
he  may  direct.  All  freight  charges  in  both  directions  to  be  paid 
by  the  shipper. 

Rehearing. — 14.  Samples  which  represent  rejected  soda 
ash  shall  be  preserved  in  air-tight  containers  for  10  working  days 
from  the  date  of  test  report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
result  of  the  tests,  the  manufacturer  may  make  claim  for  a  re- 
hearing within  that  time. 

Standard  Specifications  for  Hydrated  Lime  to  Be 
Used  in  Water  Treatment 

Definition. — 1.  Hydrated  lime  is  a  dry  flocculent  powder 
resulting  from  the  hydration  of  quicklime. 

Classes. — 2.  Hydrated  lime  for  water  treatment  is  com- 
mercially divided  into  two  classes : 

(a)  High-Calcium; 

(b)  Calcium. 

Basis  of  Purchase. — i.  The  particular  class  of  hydrated 
lime  desired  shall  be  specified  in  advance  by  the  purchaser. 
Unless  otherwise  specified  high-calcium  lime  shall  be  furnished. 

(I)  Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

Sampling. — 1.  The  sample  shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the 
shipment.  Three  per  cent  of  the  packages  shall  be  sampled. 
The  sample  shall  be  taken  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the 
package.  A  2-lb.  sample  to  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  shall  im- 
mediately be  transferred  to  an  air-tight  container,  in  which  the 
unused  portion  shall  be  stored  until  the  hydrated  lime  has  been 
finally  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  purchaser.  Check  tests  on 
samples  taken  from  cars  at  their  destination  will  occasionally  be 
made,  and  should  agree  within  reasonable  limits  with  initial 
sample. 

Chemical  Properties. — 5.  (a)  The  classes  and  chemical 
properties  of  hydrated  lime  shall  be  determined  by  standard 
methods  of  chemical  analysis. 

(b)  The  hydrated  lime  shall  conform  to  the  following  re- 
quirements   as    to   chemical   composition : 

High  Calcium — Not  less  than  90  per  cent  Calcium  Hvdroxide 
(Ca(OH)2). 

Calcium — Not  less  than  85  per  cent  Calcium  Hydroxide 
(Ca(OH):). 

(II)  Physical   Properties  and   Tests 
Fineness. — 6.     A    100-gram    sample    shall    leave    by   weight 

a  residue  of  not  over  2  per  cent  on  a  standard   100-mesh  sieve 
and  not  over  0.5  per  cent  on  a  standard  20-mesh  sieve. 

(Note — Paragraphs  covering  Packing  and  Marking;  and  In- 
spection, Penalization  and  Rejection,  are  all  the  same  as  given  for 
soda  ash.) 

Standard  Specifications  for  Quicklime  to  Be  Used 
in  Water  Treatment 

Definition. — 1.  Quicklime  for  use  in  water  treatment  is  a 
material  the  major  part  of  which  is  calcium  oxide,  which  will 
slake  on  the  addition  of  water. 

Grades. — 2.     Quicklime   is   divided  into  two   grades: 

(a)  Selected. — Shall  be  well-burned,  picked  free  from  ashes, 
coke,  clinker  or  other  foreign  material. 

(b)  Run-of-Kiln. — Shall  be  well-burned,  without  selection. 
It  shall  be  free  from  large  lumps  of  unburned  or  foreign  ma- 
terial. 

Forms. — 3.  Quicklime  is  shipped  in  two  forms:  (a)  Lump 
— shall  be  kiln  size,  (b)  Pulverized — shall  be  reduced  in  size 
to  pass  a  J4-in.  screen. 

Classes.— 4.  Quicklime  for  water  treatment  is  divided  into 
two  classes  :     (a)   high  calcium,   (b)  calcium. 

Basis  of  Purchase. — 5.  The  particular  grade,  form  and 
class  of  quicklime  desired  shall  be  specified  in  advance  by  the 
purchaser.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  high-calcium  quicklime 
shall  be  furnished. 

(I)     Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

Lime  in  Barrels. — 6.  Quicklime  shall  be  shipped  in  bar- 
rels, or  other  containers  of  similar  size.  At  least  3  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  barrels  shall  be  sampled.  They  shall  be  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  shipment,  dumped,  mixed  and  sam- 
pled. The  samples  shall  comprise  at  least  10  shovelsful  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  shipment.  The  total  sample  taken 
shall  weigh  at  least  100  lb.  and  shall  be  crushed  to  pass  a  1-in. 
ring,  and  quartered  to  provide  a  15Tb.  sample  for  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory  Samples. — 7.  All  samples  to  be  sent  to  the 
laboratory  shall  be  immediately  transferred  to  an  air-tight  con- 
tainer in  which  the  unused  portion  shall  be  stored  until  the  quick- 
lime shall  finally  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  purchaser. 

Check    tests    on    samples    taken    from    car    at    destination    will 
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Id  agree  within  reasonable  limit* 
with  initial  sai 

(B)     Chemical   Tests 

Chemical    Properties. — 8.     (a)     Tin-    class  hemical 

properties  of  quicklime  shall  be  determined  by  standard  methods 
of  chemical  an  i 

all  be  taken  as  specified  in  sections  6  and  7. 
shall  conform  to  the  following  requiremi 
to  chemical  composition  : 

Chemical  Composition 


Properties  Considered 

Hicli-Calcium 

Calcium 

Run-of-Kiln 

Uun-"f-Kiln 

Calcium  Oxide,  per  cent 

Calcium  Oxide  plus  Mag] 

Oxide,  nan.,  per  cent 
Carbon  Dioxide,  max.,  per  cent 
Silica  plus   Alumina  plus 

of  Iron.  max..  per  cent 

90 

min.l 

90 
3 

5 

90 

85 
5 

7  5 

B5  BO 

90 
3 

5 

85-90 

85 
5 

7  5 

(II)     Inspection,    Penalization    and    Rejection 
(Same  as  for  soda  ash.) 

Standard  Specifications  for  Sulphate  of  Alumina 
to  Be  Used  in  Water  Treatment 

Definition. — 1.     This     chemical     shall    be     the     commercial 
known  as   Basic  Sulphate  of  Alumina. 

(I)  Chemical  Proportion  and  Tests 
Sampling. — 2.     The  sample   shall  be  a  fair  average  of  the 

shipment.  Five  per  cent  of  the  packages  shall  be  sampled.  The 
sample  shall  be  taken  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  pack- 
\  five-pound  sample  shall  be  sent  immediately  to  the  lab- 
oratory and  transferred  to  an  air-tight  container  in  which  the 
unused  portion  shall  be  stored  until  the  alumina  has  been  finally 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  purchaser. 

Check  tests  on  samples  taken  from  cars  at  their  destination  will 
occasionally  be  made,  and  should  agree  within  reasonable  limits 
with  initial  sample. 

Chemical  Properties. — 3.  (a)  The  chemical  proportion  of 
basic  sulphate  of  alumina  shall  be  determined  by  standard  meth- 

chemical   ana 

Basic  sulphate  of  alumina  shall  contain  not  less  than  17 
per  cent  water  soluble  aluminum  oxide  (Al»O0;  3  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  aluminum  oxide  shall  be  in  excess  of  the  theoreti- 
cal amount  required  to  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid  present. 

(II)  Physical    Properties   and   Tests 

4.  The  mati  rial   sin, II  be   in  dry  lump   form  and  shall  bi 
from  lint,  chips,  ,-,-h  ,,r  other  foreign  matter. 

(Ill)     Packing  and   Marking 

5.  B  '  mm  i  shall  be  packed  in  1 1<  »th  or  duck 

f  not  more  than  50  lb.  n't  weight,  or  in  barrels  or  con- 

rlian   3<H)   ]l>,    net    Weight. 

<i  Tin-  name  of  manufacturer,  net  weight  ami  percentage 
ible  alumina  shall  be  plain!)  stencilled  on  each  end 
ii    marked  on  tag  securel;    attached  thereto, 

(IV)     Inspection,  Penalization  and  Rejection 

i         ro  Be 

0  IN    \\  All  K    TV  'i 

Definition. — 1.     Sulphal  iphate, 

rii  i  > 
Classes. —  '   have 

i  combined  ■■ 

(I)     Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 
Sampling. — I       I  of  the 

hen    be 


Chemical  Properties. — 5.  (a)  The  chemical  properties  of 
the  material  shall  be  determined  by  standard  methods  of  analysis, 
and  the  shipments  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  rc- 
quirements  : 

(b)     Impurities:    Xot  over  2  per  cent. 

Vnhydrous  ferrous  sulphate  Fe  SO :     Not  less  than  53.5 

(d)     Free   Sulphuric  Acid:     Xot   over  .025  per  cent. 

(II)     Physical  Properties  and  Tests 
Physical  Properties. — 6.     Shipments  of  seconds  or  bottoms 
shall  be  rejected.     Fither  Grade   (a)  or  Grade  (c)   shall  be  fur- 
rchase    order.      Unless    otherwise 
shall  be  furnishi  d 

(III)     Packing  and   Marking 
Packing. — 7      Sulphate  of  iron  shall  be  packed  in  cloth  or 
duck  bags  of  not  more  than  100  lb.  net  weight,  or  in  barrels  or 
containers  of  not   more   than  250  lb.   net   weight  as   specified   in 
purchase 

Marking. — 8.     The    name   of   the   manufacturer,   net  weight 
and  grade  of  sulphate  of  iron  shall  be  stencilled   on  each  pack- 
r   marked  on  tag  securely  attached  thereto. 

(IV)     Inspection  and  Rejection 
ir  si  ida  ash.  i 

Appendix  G — Standards 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  gave  careful  con- 
sideration  to  the  adoption  of  standard  specifications  cov- 
ering  cast  iron  water  pipe  and  special  castings,  and  stand- 
ard specifications  for  hydrants  and  valves.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  was  that  the  standard  specifications  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association  were  complete  in 
every  detail  and  so  well  established  that  practically  all 
cast  iron  pipe  specials,  valves  and  hydrants  now  used  by 
railroads  were  furnished  under  these  specifications. 
Therefore,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Standardiza- 
tion committee,  the  Board  of  Direction  instructed  the 
committee  to  present  these  specifications  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  appn 

The  specifications  are  Standards  for  Casl  Iron  Water 
Pipe  i  adopted  by  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion May  12.  1908)  and  Standards  for  Hydrants  and 
Valves  i  adopted  by  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion June  24,  1912,     Revised  June  ".  1916  , 

Discussion 
i  In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Darley  through  illness, 
('.  R.  Knowles  (I.  C.)  presented  the  report.  Mr. 
Know  Irs  abstracted  Appendix  A  appertaining  to  the  re- 
vision of  Manual  and  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted, 
which  motion  was  carried.)  Mr.  Knowles  then  pre- 
sented in  their  turn.  Appendix  B,  on  federal  or  state 
regulations  pertaining  to  water  supplies;  Appendix  C, 
appertaining  to  the  effect  of  local  deposits  in  pollution 
of  surface  and  shallow  well  water  supplies;  and  Appen- 
dix I.  appertaining  to  studies  on  pitting  and  corrosion, 
all    of    which    were   accepted   either   as   information    or   a 

report  of  progress. 

Mr.  Knowles  then  abstracted  Appendix  E,  appertain- 
ing  to  the   specifications   for  soda   ash  in   water  treatment 

and  moved  that  the  sp  ■  publi- 

cation in  the  Manual  The  motion  was  carried.  Mr. 
Knowles  then  abstracted  Appendix  1".  appertaining  t<> 
centrifugal  pumps  and  moved  that  this  be  accepted  as 

Mr.  Campbell   i  I      P.  &   S.   W,  I  :    In  OUI    experience  we 

find  the  centrifugal  pump  a  very  useful  and  economical 

of  lifting  water  m  reasonable  limits,  tip  to  200  ft. 

We  have  one  installation  in  which  we  are  lifting  water 

|ii"   ft.,  hut   we   are  not    finding  that   economical,  and   we 

are  now  proposing  to  take  that  out  and  substitute  an- 
other style  of  pump. 

i  Mr.     Kl  Appendix     (  ',    and     I 

that  these  specifications  be  adopted  for  publication  in  the 

lb.    rt.   id.  nt      May  I  ask  if  the    American  W 
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works    Association    collaborated    with    your    committee 
when  these  standards  were  adopted? 

Mr.  Knowles:  They  did  not.  Thej  gave  us  permission 
to  use  them. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.) :  Will  the  committee  con- 
sent  to  substitute  the-  word  "specification"  for  the  word 
"standards"  in  the  large  heavy  type  "Specifications  for 
cast  iron  water  pipes"  and  "specifications  for  hydrants 
and  vah  es"  ? 

Mr.  Knowles:    The  committee  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Lindsay:  Also  omit  "standard"  from  the  word 
"specifications"  following. 

Mr.  Knowles:  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  accept 
that. 

(  Motion  carried.) 

(  Air.  Knowles  abstracted  an  Appendix  appertaining  to 
the  university  work  of  interest  to  railway  water  supply, 
and  said:  i  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  cooperate 
with  the  universities  in  the  study  of  this  work,  so  that 
the  results  will  he  consistent,  and  not  in  conflict  with 
actual  practice  and  experience.  This  report  is  submitted 
as  information. 

D.  A.  Steel  I  Railway  Age):  Concerning  the  review 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  work  done  by  me  at  the 
Lniversity  of  Montana  in  1920,  I  do  not  want  to  convey 
the  impression  of  criticizing  this  review,  because  I  am 
very  grateful  to  know  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  take 
notice  of  the  work,  and  I  realize  that  in  making  the 
review  the  sole  desire  was  to  bring  out  the  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  universities  throughout  the  country  to  co- 
operate with  the  railways  in  solving  this  problem,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  the  phraseology  in  this  review 
might  have  a  damaging  effect  on  the  value  of  the  report. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  words  "electroylic  phaze"  in  the 
statement  of  the  review,  "An  investigation  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  electroylic  phaze  of 
pitting  and  corrosion  was  carried  on."  I  think  the  infer- 
ence which  would  be  drawn  by  almost  anyone  in  reading 
this  casually  would  be  that  the  committee  referred  to 
the  report  as  a  brief  for  a  definite  school  of  thought  on 


this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  involved  no 
underlying  intention  of  supporting  any  one  school  of 
thought,  simply  to  bring  forth  some  very  patent  obser- 
vations in  connection  with  the  corrosion,  so  that  all 
parties  concerned  might  appreciate  the  nature  of  it. 

Mr.  Knowles:  The  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Steel  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  serious,  and  I  think  with  his  explana- 
tion included,  it  will  lie  clear  to  all  who  read  it. 

I  know  it  was  Mr.  Dorley's  intention  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  water  service,  and  in  his  absence  I  have  a 
few  remarks  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  pre- 
sent to  the  convention. 

(Mr.  Knowles  then  presented  the  following:) 

A  water  supply,  ample  in  quantity  and  of  satisfactory 
quality,  is  one  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  steam  railroad.  A  survey  of  the 
field  in  this  country  indicates  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  water  consumption  on  American 
railroads  is  approximately  nine  hundred  billion  gallons. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  14,000  water  stations  are  required 
to  supply  this  amount  of  water,  involving  a  very  large 
initial  investment.  The  annual  expenditure  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  is  in  excess  of  $100,000,000.  While 
this  figure  represents  an  important  item  of  expense  in 
railroad  operation,  it  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  ex- 
pense involved  from  the  effect  on  locomotive  upkeep  and 
operation,  caused  by  use  of  unsatisfactory  or  inadequate 
supplies,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  extravagance 
of  water  waste  and  scale  in  boilers  will  not  be  tolerated. 

There  appears  to  have  been  but  little  progress  in  the 
development  of  suitable  organization  to  handle  this  im- 
portant feature  of  railroad  operation.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  where  special  attention  has  been  given  this 
subject,  very  satisfactory  economies  have  been  effected, 
together  with  improvement  of  the  property  and  power. 
It  is  therefore  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  the  possibilities  of  the  water 
service  organization  as  approved  last  year  for  publication 
in  the  Manual  of  recommended  practice. 

(The  committee  was  excused  with  thanks.) 


Report  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings 


A  questionnaire  sent  to  the  railroads 
in  regard  to  the  location  of  signs  did 
not  disclose  any  laws  or  orders  of 
public  utility  commissions  which  con- 
flict with  or  vary  much  from  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Wherever  possible  a  uni- 
form distance  for  all  signs  from  the 
center  of  the  track  is  better  than  vari- 
able distances  for  different  classes  of 
signs  although  a  uniform  distance  will 
require  the  widening  of  the  roadbed  at 
the  location  of  the  sign  on  fills.  A  to- 
tal of  1/  substitutes  for  wood  cross- 
ing plunks  were  grouped  in  five  classes, 
iiis/nlla/ions  of  most  of  which  have 
been  in  service  too  short  a  time  to 
offer  any  definite  conclusions. 


Maro  Johnson 
Chairman 


Maro  Johnson  is  rounding  out  his 
first  year  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee after  serving  as  vice-chairman  for 
one  year.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  eight  years.  He  is 
an  assistant  engineer  on  the  staff  of 
the  bridge  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, in  which  capacity  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Charles  Air  Line  bridge  with  its  260- 
ft.  bascule  span  across  the  Chicago 
river  at  Chicago,  which  zvas .  placed 
in  service  about  a  year  ago.  As  a 
member  of  this  committee  he  has  been 
active  in  the  preparation  of  standard 
designs  for  roadway  signs  and  in  the 
promotion  of  uniform  practices  in 
their  installation. 


THE    COMMITTEE   SVJiMITTF.P   A  REPORT   On   the   location 
of    roadway    signs   in   Appendix   A.    A   report   on 
substitutes  for  crossing  planks  was  presented  as  in- 
formation in  Appendix  B. 

In  Appendix  C  were  presented  tentative  specifications 
for  all  concrete  posts  and  tentative  plans  for  round  and 
square  line  posts. 


Conclusions 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  statement  in 
Appendix  A  relating  to  the  location  of  signs  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  Maro  Johnson  (I.  C),  chairman:  T.  E.  Rust 
(W.  C.  F.  &  N.1,  vice-chairman:  Anton  Anderson  (C.  I.  &  L.), 
Arthur    Anderson    (N.    V.    C).    F.    D.    Batchellor    (B.    &    O.), 
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i'.  H.   N    Connell   (C.  N.),  A.  <  I    Curtis 

i  X.  P.  i     V   Daniels   (C    M.  8  N.  Edraondsi 

W.    II-  !.   &    Q.),    R      \.    Harry,    S.    C. 

lump   i  I.  C),  L  C  Lawton   (A.  T.  &  S.   1    I,  0    II    Sessions 

k    C   S  I,   \V.   c    Swartout    (M.    P.), 

ie),    W.    D.    Warren    (X.    V.    X     H.    X-    H.), 

K.  1 1.   Williams   (  Union  I. 

Appendix  A — Location  of  Signs 

In  studying  the  location  of  signs,  the  committee  senl 
a  circular  to  a  large  number  of  railroads  asking  fur  infor- 
mation as  t<>  their  general  practice  in  locating  signs,  with 
the  purpose  <<i  finding  out  if  there  were  any  unusual 
condition^  which  should  he  taken  into  consideration,  also 
with  the  idea  of  avoiding  a  recommendation  that  would 
vary  too  much  from  presenl  practice.  The  information 
obtained  included  the  location  of  sign-  with  relation  to 
the  track:  location  with  relation  to  the  objects  affected, 
and  details  of  local,  state,  or  public  service  commission 
law-  or  order-  applying   to  the   location  of  sign-. 

Summary  of  Replies  ro  Questionnaire 

Distances  from  the  track-:  The  replies  to  the  question- 
naire show-  considerable  variation  in  the  distances  used, 
hut  the  majority  are  less  than  recommended  in  this  re 
port. 

Distances  along  track,  from  the  object  affected:  In 
most  instances,  the  sign  itself  indicates  the  location. 
Where  it  dor-  not,  varying  location-  are  given  in  the 
replies. 

Law-  or  order-  of  public  utilities  commissions:  These 
affect  primarily  highway  crossings,  drawbridges  and 
whistle  posts.  The  questionnaire  doe-  not  disclose  any 
law  or  order  which  will  conflict  with,  or  vary  much, 
from  the  recommendations  of  this  report.  If  such  vari- 
ations do  occur,  the  law,  of  course,  will  govern. 

Safety  and  clearance  are  naturally  combined.  This 
association  ha-  previously  adopted  a  clearance  diagram 
applying  to  bridge-  requiring  horizontal  clearance  of 
eight   feet   from  the  center  of  the  track   and  signs  should 

not  encroach  on  this. 

The  committee  believe-  it  would  generally  be  better 
to  adopt  a  uniform  distance  for  all  signs  wherever  pos 
sible  rather  than  vary  it  for  different  classes  of  signs, 

the  main  consideration  being  safety  for  employee-,  which 

ontrolled  by  distance  from  the  track. 
Roadbed  width  may  also  be  considered  important;  by 
roadbed  width  we  mean  the  width  of  sub-grade.  Even 
with  the  widest  roadbed  now  in  use,  based  on  thi-  irtfor 
mation,  it  would  lie  necessary,  in  order  to  gel  good  clear- 
ance from  the  track,  to  build  out  the  shoulder  properl) 
to  support    signs  located  on  embankment-. 

trance    required    for    snow     plow    wing-,    roadbed 
lers  ami  weed  destroyers  which  are  used  on 
tnallv    all  railroad-  ha-  been  investigated  ami   we  believe 

:th.  n  nt  clearam  e  ha-  been  provided  for  this  equip- 
ment. 
The  committee  recommended  the  distances  given  on 

a   tab'  ubmitted    with    it-   report,   appreciating 

lening    of    tin-    roadbed    on    till-    will    be 

-ml  further,  that  thi-  i-  the  practice  in  vogue 

on   radio. id-   al   tin    pi  esenl    time  w  Int. 

ini .   fi  urn  the  track  to  requi 
Appendix    B — Substitutes   for   Wood   I  Plankl 

In  i  ul  imitted  a  repot  t  on  "  I 

which   applied   nunc   pat  liciil.ulv 

rial   a-    tin 

nl  preliminary  report  i-  more 

■ 

the  high  i ■  i  ii  i   of  woo  plank 


has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  substi- 
tutes, of  which  17.  if  paving  blocks  are  included,  have 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  These  may  be 
grouped  in  live  classes  in  accordance  with  the  material 
of  their  construction.  So  classified,  these  substitutes  are 
li-ted  below.  The  figure-  under  the  group  headings  indi- 
cate the  number  of  crossings  of  that  gmup  included  in 
this  report. 


Solid  Concrete. 
Precast  slab. 
Concrete  plank. 

Tarvia. 

Headley  Good  Roads 
Emulsified  Asphalt. 
Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt. 

Vsphalt. 
Paving  Pitch. 

(a-)      Innus  Armco  Iron  Highwaj  ' 

(b)  Jennings  Steel  Cros- 

(c)  Railroad  Rails. 

(a)  Granite. 

(b)  Brick. 

i  c  i     Wood. 


Concrete 

fa) 

21 

do 

Bituminous 

Ma- 

Una] 

il,  i 

57 

(c) 
(d) 

.  f) 

Steel  or  Iron 
3 


Pa\  irn:  Blocks 
8 


Ballasl    Material 

1 


(a) 
(b) 


Gravel. 

Disintegrated   Granite 


For  the  most  part,  thest  crossings  have  been  in  use 
but  a  short  time,  and  definite  conclusions  as  to  mainte- 
nance cost  and  serviceability  cannot  be  reached.  A  num- 
ber of  roads,  however,  in  addition  to  those  reported  on. 
are  giving  consideration  to  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  substitutes. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  status  of  each  group  is  as 
fi  illi  iws  : 

Solid  Concrete     We  do  nut   find   many   crossii  j 
this   type.   and.   where   used,   they   have  been   on   track- 
where  there  is  little  railroad  traffic. 

Precast  Concrete  Slab — This  type  of  crossing  has  been 
used  on  a  number  of  railroads,  though  of  varying  design. 
Mo-t  of  the  installation-  have  been  made  subsequent  t" 
I'M",  so  that  they  have  hardly  been  in  service  long 
enough  to  obtain  information  as  to  their  durability  and 
i  o-t  of  maintenance.  One  thing  that  ha-  been  demon- 
strated i-  that  when  concrete  -labs  are  placed,  crossings 
should  have  good  drainage  to  prevent  heaving  in  winter 
time. 

Concrete  Plank — The-  t'  B.  &  Q.  has  tried  out  a  num- 
ber of  these  crossings.  The  main  trouble  seems  pi  be 
that  the  upper  corner-  of  the  concrete  plank  disintegrate 
under  service,  indicating  that  such  plank  should  have 
-nine   -oil   of  corner  protection. 

Bituminous  Materials     There  are  more  crossing 
thi-    type    in    service    than    anv    of   the   others.      Tlv 
COS)   of  installation  i-  lower  and  they  are  easily  installed 

Steel  or  Iron,  Plate  Type     Thi-  type  oi  crossing  is  not 
tt-ed    extensively    and    seems    to    be    in    an    experimental 
•  'tie  of  these  wa-  in-tailed  in   1918,  on   the  < 

' -t    -treet.    ("arthage,    Ohio. 
Vfter    17  or    IS  month-   it    wa-   taken   up   on   account    of 

tin-  plates  not  being  he.n \   enough  to  carry  the  trucks 

which  passed  over  them.      These  Crossings  are  now    being 
made  of  heavier  material.     < 'tie  will  be   in-tailed   on   the 

B   8  '  v  at  Cincinnati,  »  >hio.    There  seems  to  be  a  ten 
dency    for  horsedrawn   vehicle-   to  avoid   thi-   type   of 
.  i "--in;  when  possible, 
Railroad  Rails,  Steel  onsist 

of   rails  laid  between   the   tunning   tail-,   and   -pace-   tilled 
in  with  concrete  or  Other  material.     The)    have  not   been 
■n  high  speed  Hack-. 
'•./  Blocks    Thi-  type  of  crossing  i-  used  mosth 
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in  cities  and  particularly  where  the  adjacent  street  is 
paved  with  blocks  or  where  ordinances  require  their  use. 
Ballast  Material — Crossings  of  this  type  seem  to  be 
used  mostly  at  farm  crossings,  and  on  highways  with 
lighl  traffic. 

Appendix  C — Specifications  for  Concrete  Fence  Posts 
(I)     Materials 

1.  Intent.     The    intent    of    these    specifications     and    the 

of  which  they  form  a  part  is  to  produce  concrete  fence 
posts  having  a  uniform  and  sufficient  strength  and  durability  at 
a  minimum  of  cost.  On  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  section, 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  and  constant  attention 
to  securing  proper  proportions  of  all  ingredients. 

2.  Cement.  Cement  shall  conform  to  the  present  Stand- 
ard Specifications  and  Tests  for  Portland  Cement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association  and  subsequent  revisions 
thereof. 

3.  Fine  Aggregate.  Fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  sand, 
stone  screenings,  or  a  combination  thereof,  having  clean,  hard. 
Strong,  durable,  uncoated  grains,  and  free  from  injurious  amounts 
of  dust,  lumps,  soft  or  flaky  particles,  shale,  alkali,  organic  mat- 
ter, loam  or  other  deleterious  substances.  It  shall  range  in  size 
from  fine  to  coarse,  preferably  within  the  following  limits: 

Passing  through  a  No.     -4  sieve not    less    than  95% 

Passing  through  a  No.  50  sieve not  more  than  30% 

Weight  removed  by  decantation not  more  than    3% 

4.  Coarse  aggregate.  Coarse  aggregate  shall  consist  of 
crushed  stone,  gravel,  or  combination  thereof,  having  clean,  hard, 
strong,  durable,  uncoated  particles  free  from  injurious  amounts 
of  soft,  friable,  thin,  elongated  or  laminated  pieces,  organic  or 
other  deleterious  matter.  It  shall  range  in  size  from  fine  to 
coarse  within  the  following  limits  : 

Passing    a    Vz"    screen not    less    than  95% 

Passing  a  No.  4  screen not  more  than  15% 

Passing  a  No.  8  screen not  more  than    5% 

5.  Bank  Gravel.  Natural  combinations  of  fine  and  coarse 
aggregate,  in  the  form  of  bank  gravel,  may  be  used  providing  its 
particles  meet  all  the  requirements  in  paragraphs  2  and  3  above, 
and  provided  such  particles  are  properly  graded  from  fine  to 
coarse  within  the  following  limits : 

Passing  a  Vz"  screen not  less  than  95% 

Passing  a  J4"  screen from  35%  to  55% 

Passing  a  No.  50  screen not  more  than     15% 

Weight  removed  by  decantation not  more  than  V/z.% 

6.  Water.  Water  for  concrete  shall  be  clean  and  free 
from  oil,  acid,  alkali,  organic  or  other  deleterious  substance. 

7.  Metal  Reinforcement.  Steel  reinforcement  shall  be 
hard  steel  and  shall  conform  to  the  present  Standard  Specifica- 
tions for  Steel  Reinforcement  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  or,  if  wire  is  used,  to  the  present  Tentative 
Specifications  for  Cold-Drawn  Steel  Wire  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials,  or  to  such  modifications  of  either  of 
such  specifications  as  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association.  Reinforcement  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  round  or  square  bars,  preferably  deformed,  or  steel 
wires.  Crimped,  stranded  or  flat  reinforcing  shall  not  be  used. 
Reinforcing,  before  being  placed  in  the  molds,  shall  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  of  mill  and  rust  scale,  and  of  coating  that  will 
destroy  or  reduce  the  bond. 

(II)     Proportioning  and  Mixing  Concrete 

8.  Proportioning.  The  unit  of  measure  shall  be  the  cubic 
foot.  One  bag  of  Portland  cement  shall  be  considered  as  one 
cubic  foot.  Each  of  the  constituent  materials  shall  be  measured 
separately  by  volume,  using  a  method  which  will  secure  the  speci- 
fied proportions.  The  water  shall  be  measured  by  an  automatic 
device  that  will  secure  the  same  quantity  in  successive  batches. 

9.  Strength.  The  proportion  of  cement,  water  and  ag- 
gregate shall  be  such  as  to  produce  a  concrete  having  a  com- 
pressive strength  at  28  days  of  2,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  propor- 
tions of  fine  and  coarse  aggregate  to  produce  such  a  concrete 
shall  be  determined  by  making  a  screen  analysis  of  the  available 
aggregates  and  using  such  a  mixture  as  will  secure  a  maximum 
density.  To  such  a  mixture  sufficient  cement  shall  then  be  added 
to  produce  concrete  of  the  desired  strength.  If  bank  gravel  is 
used  it  shall  be  screened  and  remixed,  if  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  concrete  of  the  desired  strength,  or  if  such  screening 
and  remixing  will  produce  concrete  of  the  desired  strength  with 
enough  less  cement  so  that  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  cement  will 
exceed  the  cost  of  screening  and  remixing. 

10.  Consistency.  No  more  water  shall  be  used  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  concrete  which  can  be  worked  thoroughly 


into  the  forms  and  around  the  reinforcing.  The  consistency  shall 
tsured  by  the  -lump  test  in  the  method  described  in  the 
1921  report  of  the  Committee  on  Masonry,  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association.  The  maximum  slump  shall  not  exceed 
six  inches.  The  consistency  shall  be  checked  up  from  time  to 
time. 

11.  Mixing.  Mixing  shall  be  done  in  a  batch  mixer  of 
approved  type,  equipped  with  a  suitable  charging  hopper,  water 
storage,  and  water  measuring  device.  The  entire  contents  of  the 
drum  shall  be  discharged  before  recharging.  Each  batch  shall 
be  mixed  for  not  less  than  \l/i  min.  after  all  the  materials  arc 
in  the  mixer,  during  which  time  the  mixer  shall  rotate  at  a 
peripheral  speed  of  about  200  ft.  per  min.  The  volume  of  the 
mixed  batch  shall  not  exceed  the  manufacturer's  rated  capacity. 
The  retempering  of  concrete  which  has  partially  hardened  shall 
not  be  permitted.  In  cold  weather  aggregate  shall  be  heated,  if 
necessary,  to  remove  frost  and  frozen  lumps. 

(Ill)     Depositing  Concrete 

12.  General.  Before  depositing  concrete  the  molds  shall 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  coated  with  non-staining  mineral  oil 
or  other  approved  material.  The  mixer  should  be  so  located  that 
the  concrete  can  be  discharged  directly  into  the  molds  or  con- 
veyed to  the  molds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  no  separation 
of  the  ingredients.  Each  mold  shall  be  completely  filled  in  one 
continuous  operation. 

13.  Molds.  Molds  shall  be  substantial,  rigid,  and  true  to 
plan.     Metal  molds  are  more  satisfactory  than  wooden  molds. 

14.  Placing  Reinforcing.  The  reinforcing  shall  be  se- 
curely and  continuously  held  in  its  proper  position  in  the  post 
during  the  placing  of  the  concrete  and  until  the  post  is  removed 
from  the  mold.  Metal  spacers  that  would  cause  distinct  lines  of 
cleavage  in  the  post  shall  not  be  used.  The  reinforcing  shall  be 
supported  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  sagging  to  any 
appreciable  extent  due  to  its  own  weight  or  to  the  weight  of  the 
wet  concrete. 

15.  Compacting.  Concrete  shall  be  thoroughly  com- 
pacted into  the  molds  and  around  the  reinforcing.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  giving  the  molds  a  jogging  or  vibratory  motion 
during  and  after  depositing. 

16.  Finish.  All  posts  shall  have  a  clean,  smooth  finish. 
If  any  pockets  or  holes  are  discovered  upon  removal  from  the 
molds,  they  shall  be  immediately  filled  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  two  parts  fine  aggregate.  Pockets  or  holes  more 
than  Y2  in.  in  depth  or  more  than  y2  in.  in  diameter,  or  any  ex- 
posure of  the  reinforcing  shall  cause  the  rejection  of  the  post. 

(IV)     Curing  and  Handling  Posts 

17.  Curing.  The  posts  shall  remain  in  the  molds  until 
the  concrete  has  thoroughly  hardened  and  in  no  event  for  ltss 
than  24  hours  after  placing.  During  this  time  and  until  they  are 
cured  the  posts  shall  be  carefully  handled  and  protected  from 
shock.  When  the  posts  are  removed  they  shall  be  stocked  in 
a  nearby  vertical  position  and  protected  from  direct  sunlight. 
They  shall  be  kept  wet  by  sprinkling  for  eight  or  ten  days  after 
being  made.  They  should  be  cured  for  not  less  than  90  days, 
when  cured  naturally,  before  being  shipped  or  set.  Posts  shall 
not  be  cured  out  of  doors  during  freezing  weather. 

(V)     Miscellaneous 

18.  Inspection.  All  materials  and  all  processes  of  manu- 
facture shall  be  subject  to  inspection  and  approval  at  all  times. 
Free  access  shall  be  provided  for  all  authorized  inspectors  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant  in  which  .the  posts  or  the  materials  are  made, 
stored  or  prepared. 

19.  Tests.  All  testing  of  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  posts,  all  preparing,  storing  and  testing  of  concrete  speci- 
mens, as  provided  in  Section  8  hereof,  and  all  screen  analyses 
of  aggregates,  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  methods 
adopted  or  approved  by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation and  in  effect  at  the  time  such  tests,  analyses,  etc.,  are 
carried  out.  In  case  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion shall  not  have  approved  or  adopted  any  methods  for  such 
tests,  analyses,  etc.,  the  same  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  methods  then  adopted  or  approved  by  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials. 

20.  Patents.  The  manufacturer  or  contractor  shall  pay 
all  royalties  for  the  use  of  patented  designs  or  devices  or  forms 
of  construction  and  protect  the  railway  company  from  all  claims 
of  infringements  or  liability  for  the  use  of  such  patents. 

Discussion 

Chairman  Johnson  abstracted  the  report  and  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  conclusions. 

(Motion  carried.) 

A.  V.  Brown  (Lake  Shore  Elec.)  :  The  highway  cross- 
ing signs  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  public  is  not  the 
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same  which  was  adopted  bj  the  association  - 

irman  Johnson:  It  is  not  the  intention  to  differ 
from  the  sign  shown  in  the  Manual  and  adopted  seme 

E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.) :  The  committee  says  it 
would  generally  he  better  to  adopt  a  uniform  distance 
for  all  signs  wherever  possible  rather  than  varj  it  for 
different  cl  ns.  the  main  consideration  being 

safety    for  employees,   which  com  ontrolled   b) 

distance  from  the  track. 

I  agree  with  that.     There  are  some  signs  which  have 
hscured  by  other  signs  not  necessary  for  the  en- 


lineman,  and  they  should  be  placed  a  certain  distance 
from  the  track,  otherwise  there  may  he  some  conflict. 
Chairman  Johnson:  The  third  subject  is  "Highway 
The  committee  has  not  concluded  its 
work  on  that  subject.  The  next  subject  is  "substitutes 
for  wi  ng  plank-."     That  part  of  the  report  will 

he  presented  by  Mr.  Batchellor. 

i  F.  D.  Batchellor  i  B.  &  <  >.  i  abstracted  the  report  and 

it  as  infi  irmatii  in. ) 
I  T.  I'..  Rust,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fence 
presented  his  report  and  it  was  received  as  infor- 
m.  i 
i  The  committee  was  dismissed  with  thanks.) 
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fficient  time  to  study  the 
Super   Power   Survey   prevented   the 
submission  of  an  extensive  report  on 
it.  although  a  summary  is  given.     The 
survey  deals  with  the  sources  of  p 
available  for  railroad  operation  within 
•niieal  reach  of  the  Niagara  and 
St.    Lawrence   rivers   and   tributaries 
The  National  Electrical  Safety  I 
standards  are  satisfactory  and   in   ac 
card  with  good  practice.    They  are  not 
intended  as   a   designing  specification 
but    are    primarily    rides    establishing 
minimum  requirements.    Working  spe- 
cification   including   lower    factor 
safety  are  not  consistent  with  the 
and    the    revision    of    the    Manual    is 
therefore  recommended. 


Edwin  B.  Katte 
Chairman 


Edwin  A'.  Katte  has  been  chairman 
for  free  years  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  eleven  years.  .Is  chief 
engineer  of  electric  traction  of  the 
New  York  Central  since  1000  he  has 
been  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
Grand  Central  terminal  development 
of  that  road  since  its  inception.  He 
has  thus  had  intimate  contact  with  the 
development  of  steam  railway  elec- 
trification from  the  construction  and 
more  recently  from  the  operating 
standpoint.  This  extended  experience 
peculiarly  qualifies  him  to  direct  the 
work  of  this  committee  in  a  field 
which  is  now  receiving  increasing  at- 
tention from  year  to  year  as  its  pos- 
sibilities become  better  understood. 


IThe   ■  ommended   that   it-   report    on 

Electrical  Interference  he  accepted  as  information, 
published  in  the  Proceedings  and  the  subjeel  con 
tinued. 

1.  The  committee  recommended  that  it-  report  on 
Electrical  Interference  be  accepted  as  information,  pub 
lished  in  the  Proceedings  and  the  subject  continued. 

2      The  committee   recommended   that   the   report   on 
Water  Power  (see  Appendix   B)  I"    accepted  as  in! 
tion,  published  in  the  Proceedings  and  the  subjeel 

tinned. 

3.     The   committee   recommended   thai    its    reporl    on 
olysis  and    Insulation   be  accepted  as  information 
and  published  in  the   Proceedings,  that  the  subjei 

continued    and    the   committee   authorized    to   continue   its 

'ut.ition  on  the    American  Committee  on  Electro! 
id  that  the  reporl  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Electrolysis  be  accepted,  printed  in  the   Manual  and  in 
tin-  Bulletin   for  convenient  1 1 

I  he   i  omn  nmendeel   that    it-   i i  port    on 

I  El  ide  i  see    Appendix  1 1 1 

information,  published  in  the   Proi 
imittee  authorized  to  continue  it-  con 
Bureau  of  Standards. 
t*h(     comt  imended    that    thi 

I  me   (  on  ;tl  in  tion    be 

n.  published   in   th(    Proci 

mended  thai  I  Rail 

'   Rail 


way    Location    he    accepted    a-    information    and    the    co- 
operation  continued. 

8.  The  committee  recommended  that  l  a  i  the  Kail- 
road  Specification-  for  Commercial  Adhesive  Tape  for 
Electrical  Purposes,  and  (b)  the  Railroad  Specifications 
for  Rubber  Insulated  Tape  (see  Appendix  II  >  be  ap- 
proved   and    printed    in    the     .Manual    as    recommended 

tice. 

9.  In  an  addenda  to  it-  report,  the  committee  sub- 
mitted a  revision  of  the  association's  "Railroad  Specifica- 
tion- for  \\  ire  Crossings,"  with  recommendation  for  their 
approval. 

Committee:  Edwin  I!  Katte  (N  \  C.),  cli.iirni.iti;  1>  1 
Brumlej   I  I   C),  vice  chairman;  11    M.  Basset  R    D. 

i      1 1 .',  idson    I  \    .\    U 
Erie).  1    l>   Hall  I  B  8  \l  I.  G.  \\    Kittredg 
W.  L  Morse  i  V  N    I    i,  \t    Schreiber  i  P    S.  R.  of  N.   I  >.  W 
M    Vandcrsluis  (I.  C  >.  S.  Withinglon  (N    N     N    11    8  H  I,  R 
Beeuwk.  s   (C.  M.  &  St.   P.),  ,  J.  \ 

Duer,  R.  II    Ford  (C   R    l   .\  P 
\    1     Owen  (C  of  N    I  I,  E.  B.   remple  I  P 
(L.I.), 

Appendix   B — Water  Power 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  continue  the  su 

and  reporl  on  the  utilization  of  water  power  for  railroad 

ii     operation,    cooperating,    if    desirable,    with    the 

1  Survey   in  it-  Super  Rower  Sur- 

I'he    report    01    the    Super    Rower    Survej     w  a-    not 

available  until  shortly  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  re- 
nd the  committee  therefore  was  not  afforded  oppor 
tunit)   to  give  it  the  comprehensive  study  that  the  im- 

It  studied  the  ■ 
of  electrii  power  available  for  the  operation  of  railt 
within    economical    reach    of    the    I  ;    St     I  aw 
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rivers  ;m<l  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
and  presented  the  following  conclusions: 

MARY 

1.  There  are  :u  present  at  Niagara  Falls  Hydro- 
Electric  developments  under  United  States  control  total- 
ing 486,000  h.  p.,  of  which  amount  practically  none  is 
available  for  railroad  electrification. 

2.  There  arc  being  developed  at  Niagara  Falls  under 
existing  treaty  revisions  660,000  additional  h.  p.,  of  which 
210,000  is  "ii  the  American  side.  Of  this  latter  amount 
100,000  h.  p.  is  available  for  railroad  electrification  and 
i-.   sufficient    for  local   requirements  only. 

3.  There  are  possibilities,  subject  to  Treat)  revisions, 
of  developments  on  the  American  side  of  600,000  addi- 
tional horsepower,  of  which  the  greater  part  may  be 
available  for  railroad  electrification.  This  would  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  power  to  a  large  portion  of  the  steam 
railroads  within  economical   transmission  distance. 

4.  There  are  existing,  or  under  development,  other 
installations,  such  as  the  Canadian  Chippewa-Queens- 
town  project  and  that  at  Shawinigan  falls.  Power  from 
these  plants  is  not  available  for  railroad  electrification 
in    the    United   States. 

5.  There  are  under  contemplation  other  projects, 
such  as  the  Niagara  Falls  Junior  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway.  While  such  power  would  be  available  for 
railroad  electrification,  it  is  not  believed  that  such  proj- 
ects have  yet  reached  the  stage  where  this  committee 
can   report  as  to  their  applicability. 

6.  The  transmission  of  power  developed  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  limited  in  distance  only  by  abilitv  to  economically 
construct  and  safely  insulate  the  transmission  lines. 

7.  Power  from  Niagara  Falls  can  be  delivered  to  large 
consumers,  within  economical  transmission  distance,  at 
approximately  1  cent  per  k.  w.  hr.,  which  figure  is  suffi- 
ciently attractive  as  compared  with  present  cost  of  steam 
production  to  warrant  serious  consideration  as  to  its  use 
for  railroad  electrification. 

8.  Hydro-electric  power  from  Niagara  Falls  is  con- 
stant because  of  the  enormous  storage  reservoir  afforded 
by  the  Great  Lakes.  None  of  the  Niagara  plants  are 
augmented  by  steam  electric  stations  common  to  many 
other  hydro-electric  installations. 

Appendix  D — Co-operation  With  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards 

The  committee  was  directed  to  continue  co-operating 
with  the  LT.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  revision  of 
the  National  Electrical  Safety  Code.  The  third  revision 
of  this  Code  is  dated  October  31,  1920,  and  was  dis- 
tributed in  April  of  this  year,  printed  in  two  volumes 
of  the  "Handbook  Series"  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  committee  prepared  a  commentary  on  the  national 
electrical  safety  code,  with  the  object  of  acquainting 
the  members  of  the  association  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  and  wherein  the  Code  re- 
quirements differ  from  accepted  railroad  practice. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  Code  purports  to  establish  a  National  Stand- 
ard of  Safety  for  the  users  of  electrical  apparatus.  In 
general  the  standard  is  satisfactory  and  in  accordance 
with  good  practice. 

2.  The  rules  establish  minimum  requirements.  Greater 
margins  of  safety  are  not  prohibited.  The  committee 
does  not  therefore  fail  to  support  the  Code  when  as  in 
the  case  of  Part  2  it  suggests  greater  safety  provisions. 

3.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards that  the  Code  should  be  regarded  as  a  designing 
specification.     It   is   therefore   not   inconsistent   that   the 


Code   be   supplemented   by   working   specifications    that 
specify  factors  of  safet)   not  less  than  those  established 

by  the  < 

Recommi  ndations 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Railroad  Speci- 
fications for  Electric  Light,  Power  Supply  and  Trolley 
Lines  Crossing,  Steam  and  Electric  Railways,  adopted 
by  the  Association  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings,  Vol 
time  21,  1920,  page  208,  be  opened  for  revision  with  a 
view  to  make  them  conform  with  the  Code  as  far  as 
consistent  with  established  railroad  standards. 

Appendix  H — Standardization 

The  committee  elected  this  year  to  report  on  friction 
and  other  tapes  presented  specifications  which  were 
the  result  of  review  of  the  A.S.T.M.  specification s,  some 
what  modified  but  agreeable  in  such  form,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  A.S.T.M.  and  to  be  by  them  in  that  form 
adopted.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  A.S.T.M.  pro- 
poses these  specifications  as  tentative,  which  is  their 
practice  with  regard  to  all  specifications  for  the  first  year 
after  adoption.  It  is  recommended  that  these  specifica- 
tions be  adopted  as  recommended  practice  and  printed 
in  the   Manual. 

Discussion 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Electricity  was  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  Katte. ) 

Chairman  Katte:  This  year  the  Committee  on  Direc- 
tion charged  the  Committee  on  Electricity  with  reporting 
on  9  subjects. 

(The  second  subject,  that  of  electrical  interference, 
was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  that  sub-committee, 
W.  M.  Yandersluis  (I.  C).  The  report  was  received  as 
information.  W.  L.  Morse  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  Water  power,  presented  the  report, 
which  was  received  as  information.  The  report  on 
"Electrolysis"  was  presented  by  Chairman  Katte.) 

Chairman  Katte :  The  sub-committee  on  electrolysis 
devoted  its  time  during  the  past  year  to  cooperation  with 
the  American  Committee  on  Electrolysis.  You  will  find 
this  report  of  considerable  value  as  a  book  of  reference, 
as  it  contains  the  very  last  word  on  methods  for  miti- 
gating electrolytic  damage. 

77u'  committee  moves  that  the  report  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Electrolysis  be  accepted  as  information, 
and  published  in  the  Manual  as  valuable  permanent  en- 
gineering data. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Chairman  Katte :  The  next  item,  "Co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,"  is  shown  in  Appendix 
D.  Since  the  committee  formulated  the  conclusions  there 
has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  matter  of  overhead 
crossings,  and  the  committee  has  prepared  an  addenda  to 
its  report  which  is  submitted  as  information.  If  this 
addenda  is  accepted  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  existing 
specifications. 

/  move  that  this  addenda  be  approved  and  made  part 
of  the  existing  wire-crossing  specifications. 

{Motion  carried.) 

("Overhead  Transmission  Line  Construction"  was  pre- 
sented by  S.  Withington  (  X.  Y.  X.  H.  &  H.),  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee,  and  was  received  as  information.) 

(Chairman  Katte  reported  on  "Clearances — Rail  and 
Overhead,"  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bassett.  while  W.  1.. 
Morse  reported  on  collaboration  with  Committee  XVI — 
Economics  of  Railway  Location,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Brumley.     These  reports  were  received  as  information.) 

Chairman  Katte:  Appendix  H — Standardization.  This 
specification  as  written  is  precisely  as  the  existing  tenta- 
tive specification  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  and  since  the  print- 
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ing  a  number  of  important  changes  and  additions  have 
been  made  and  the  committee  therefore  does  not  desire 
to  recommend  that  the  specification  as  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  be  adopted. 

/  move  that  these  specifications,  instead  of  being  sub- 
mitted as  recommended  practice,  be  accepted  as  informa- 
tion. 

(This  portion  of  the  report  will  be  received  as  infor- 
mation, i 

Chairman  Katte:  Since  the  committee's  report  was 
completed,  the  Board  of  Direction  submitted  anothi 

the  committee,  viz.:    "The  Protection  of  •  'il  Sid- 
ings from  Danger  Due  to  Stray  Currents." 

The  1'resident:  The  report  will  be  received  as  infor 
matinn. 

Chairman  Katte:     I  move  that  t lie  report  of  the  I 
mittee  on  Electricity   as  modified  by  this  meeting  be  ac- 
cepted. 

I  Motion  carried.  ) 

G.  J.  Ray  i  D.  I..  &  W.  i  :  Vs  a  matter  of  information 
I  would  like  aight  the  motion  which  was  passed 

at  the  beginning  of  the  committee's  reporl  to  place  the 
entire  report  on  electrolysis  in  the  Manual.  Is  that  the 
intent  of  that  motion  - 


Chairman  Katte:  Yes,  that  was  the  intention.  You 
will  find  that  that  report  is  really  a  valuable  book  of  ref- 
erence.    ( )nly  a   limited  number   were  printed. 

Mr.  Ray:     I  think  it  should  appear  in  the  Annua! 
ceedings.     We  had  a  similar  case  yesterday  and  the  mat- 
ter was  negatived  on  account  of  the  length  and  character 
of  the  report.      This  would  make  a   very  large  addition 
t<  i  the  Manual. 

Chairman   Katte:     The   reason   the  committee   recom- 
mends putting  it   in  the  Manual  is  that  in  effect  it  is  a 
book  of  rule;  it  is  a  standard  work,  and  we  thought  that 
the  Manual  was  a  handy  place  for  it  where  it  would  not 
■  -Men. 

II.  1..  Riple)  I  X.  Y.  X.  IT.  &  II.)  :  We  are  loading 
our  Manual  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  hand  book 
hut  has  become  a  text  book. 

Chairman  Katte:  /  move  that  portion  of  the  motion 
he  reconsidered,  and  in  lid'  thereof  that  the  report  on 
electrolysis  merely  appear  in  the  Manual  by  reference 
and  cross  reference  so  that  its  location  in  the  proceedings 
can   he   readily  found. 

(The  motion  was  carried  and  a  motion  that  the  report 
he  referred  to  by  cross-references  in  the  Manual  was 
carried.     The  committee  was  then  dismissed. ) 


Engineering  Association  Holds  Annual  Dinner 

Three  Speakers  Addressed  Twenty-third  Annual  Banquet 
in  Gold  Room  Last  Evening 


Tin    annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railwa)    En- 
gineering    Association    was   held   in   the   Gold    room 
of  the  (  ongress  hotel  last  evening  with   President 
L.   A.    Downs   presiding.      R.   »'.    Marshall.  Jr.,  general 
sjer,   Associated    General   Contractor-   of    \merica, 
Washington,  1  >.  C.  -poke  on  Some  Needs  of  the  Rail- 
road-.    Judge  James   A.   Mulligan,   Ottawa,   (int..   dis- 
cussed The  Basis  of  Patriotism,  and  Gus  M.  Dyer,  pro 
fessor    of    political     economy,     Yanderhilt     University, 
Nashville,  Term.,  talked  on  Governmenl   and   Business. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  presentation 
io  President   Downs  of  .i  badge  b)   hi-  fellow  alumni  of 
Purdue  University.    The  presentation  was  made  b)    V  A 
Potter,    dean    of   engineering    of    that    institution,    who 
in   part   a-    follows  : 
"The  Purdue  members  of  the    \.   R.   I'.    \.  have  re- 
■    1    me   to   p  iu    iii   their  name   a   token   of 

their   esteem       ["hej    are   greatlj    appreciative   of   your 
truly  human  qualities  which  have  endeared  you  to  your 

and  to  those  who  have  been  so  fortuna 
to  have  been   employed   under  you.     These  alumni   of 
Purdue  University  are  pleased  and  proud  of  you 
complishments,  of  your  unselfish  devotion  t..  your  pro 
ns  and   of  your  active  interest    in   your  alma   mater. 
rith  a  deep  sense  of  pleasure.  Mr.  President,  thai 
I   now  i  If  of  the  horn  •  I  ing   i<  i  you 

behalf  of  the  Purdui  Mumni,  together 
with  their  sum  ere  wishes  for  your  continued  happiness 
.md    -m 

follow  : 

General   Marshall's  Address 

ilium  miles 

■       1    l  null  KM  I 

10    We    had    2,700    mile-    pei 

ints.       Ih--    amount    constructed    in    the 

•  ent  of  that  con 

II  ted   in  any 
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lion  has  occurred  since  1913.  To  make  up  that  deficiency 
as  well  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  normal  increase  in  popu- 
lation will  require  building  6,000  mile-  of  new  track  this 
year  and  every  year  for  10  year-. 

\fter  the  civil  war  this  country  gradually  awoke  to 
the  Fad  that  the  construction  of  transportation  facilities 
would  open  the  avenue  for  national  development,  which 
in  turn  paid  the  debt  of  the  war.  It  i-  a  fact  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  our  vast  country  i-  even  now  unused 
and  waiting  to  he  developed.  Much  of  this  development 
depends  upon  reclamation  and  irrigation.  But  perhaps 
more  important  than  any  oi  these,  our  development  re- 
quires an  adequate  transportation  system,  whether  that 
he   through   roads,   railroads,  or  canals. 

\  great  deficit  in  railroad  construction  has  piled  up 
year  by  year  since  1913.  Railroad  construction  is  not 
the  Only  construction  that  has  SO  piled  up  a  deficit.  This 
i-  al-o  true  of  public  utilities,  public  works,  water  de- 
velopments, hydraulic  developments,  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation, and  housing.  This  creates  an  accumulated  de- 
mand for  construction  such  a-  exists  in  no  other  industry, 
I  he  general  contractor  i-  onlv  one  (dement  of  the  con 
-miction  industry;  hut  he  i-  an  element  through  whose 
hands  a  large  percentage,  if  not  all  almost  all.  of  the 
passes  that  goes  into  that  industry. 
<  >ne  "f  the  great  criticisms  heard  concerning  construc- 
tion companies  is  that  they  are  not  managed  along  the 
lines  i'  ''d  established  in  other  industries,  and 

that  the}   arc  far  behind  in  matter-  of  estimating  and  COSl 

accounting.  \n  extensive  study  into  these  matter-  has 
shown  that  this  condition  will  not  he  overcome  until  the 
ements  under  which  they  work  are  brought 
int..  some  semblance  of  harmony.  Man\  revelations  of 
conditions  existing  iii  the  building  and  general  construc- 
tion industries  during  the  past  t«o  years,  -how  a  need 
of  better  understanding  between  that  industry  and  the 
others  for  which  it  works  It  i-  only  in  recent  years  that 
building  contracts  have  been  drawn   so  that  thej    ion 

lamed   am    semhlance  of  mutuality. 
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In  the  case  of  the  railroad--  some  years  ago  construc- 
tion contracts  as  drawn  by  the  legal  department  were 
about  in  keeping  with  the  genera]  policies  of  sovereignty 

pursued  by  the  roads  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fair- 
ness with  which  engineers  administered  these  contracts 
it  is  questionable  whether  railroad  development  could 
have  taken  place.  The  American  Railway  Engineering 
Railway  Association  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  stand- 
ardizing railroad  contracts,  but  advices  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  indicate  that  in  many  cases  the  rail- 
mads  have  not  grasped  the  value  and  scope  of  such  an 
undertaking.  Some  action  should  be  taken  to  show 
them  that  a  very  urgent  nerd  in  future  railroad  develop- 
ment is  a  standard  of  contractual  relation  which  will 
permit  dealing  along  the  lines  recognized  and  approved 
by  modern  industry. 

The  fundamental  principle  that  these  contracts  should 
express  the  rights  of  contractor  and  owner,  so  that  the 
laws  of  proper  economics  might  be  carried  out,  has  been 
working  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  those  in  the 
industry  until  at  last  it  has  found  voice.  This  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  fact  that  in  December  a  committee  repre- 
senting eight  great  national  Associations  got  together  to 
consider  this  subject.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that 
if  this  committee  were  to  come  to  a  unanimous  conclu- 
sion, representing  the  composite  individual  opinions  of 
those  on  the  committee,  after  thev  have  extensively  dis- 
cussed the  several  questions  involved,  that  each  of  us 
should  realize  that  we  would  be  acting  in  the  common 
good  should  we  accept  that  conclusion  without  reserva- 
tion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  universal  construction 
agreement  be  adopted  which  will  cover  the  obligations 
common  to  all  work,  leaving  to  several  sets  of  general 
conditions  those  provisions  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
individual  type.  In  such  manner  we  would  be  able  to 
set  up  clearly  the  obligations  of  construction  and  to  build 
up  a  strong  foundation  of  precedents  which  would  estab- 
lish an  ethical  practice  throughout.  The  principal  idea 
behind  the  move  for  standardization  is  to  coordinate 
these  existing  standards  and  adopt  universal  clauses 
wherever  they  can  be  used.  Though  the  legal  talent 
might  not  profit  by  such  standardization  the  engineering 
department  and  individual  engineers  and  architects  un- 
doubtedly would.  This  is  one  need  of  the  railroad  which 
concerns  the  engineering  department  directly  and  which 
the  engineers  will  have  to  sponsor  if  it  is  carried  out 
properly. 

There  is  still  another  need  of  the  railways  which  greatly 
concerns  their  future  expansion,  and  in  which  the  en- 
gineer will  doubtless  find  an  interest.  This  is  the  de- 
velopment of  more  executives  with  both  engineering  skill 
and  a  knowledge  of  business  and  transportation  economies. 

The  difficulties  attending  future  development  of  rail- 
ways as  private  projects  have  greatly  increased  in  com- 
plexity since  the  last  generation.  Railway  executives  are 
faced  today  with  more  puzzling  difficulties  than  ever  be- 
fore. Labor  troubles,  legislation,  government  regulation 
and  transportation  economics  greatly  complicate  the  study 
to  be  made  in  pushing  out  new  lines.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  a  closer  liaison  between  engineering  and  the  study 
of  present  and  future  markets.  These  new  problems  open 
an  extensive  field  for  comhined  engineering  and  economic 
studies.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  en- 
gineer can  take  up  these  studies  of  railroad  building  and 
solve  their  problems  more  readily  than  an  executive  with 
no  engineering  experience.  This  new  field  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  development  of  the  highest  type  of  execu- 
tive ability,  and  with  it  will  doubtless  go  a  high  degree 
of  prestige  and  compensation. 


Government  and  Business 

In  discussing  this  subject,  Mr.  Dyer  -aid  in  part: 
"I  have  much  sympathy  for  the  railway  officer  today. 
Every  man  should  be  an  optimist  under  present  condi- 
tions. However,  if  a  railway  man  is  an  optimist  today, 
the  Labor  Board  will  hold  him  up,  while  if  he  is  a  pessi- 
mist, his  bankers  will  hold  him  up.  If  he  is  an  optimist 
he  must  be  a  pessimistic  optimist,  while  if  he  is  a  pessi- 
mist, he  must  be  an  optimistic  pessimist. 

"Our  industrial  life  is  controlled  by  great  natural  laws. 
Is  it  not  controlled  by  chance.  When  natural  laws  arc- 
violated,  disease  results.  When  laws  of  industrial  life 
are  violated,  trouble  and  panic  result.  Much  of  our 
trouble  today  is  because  of  the  belief  that  wages  result 
from  bargaining  between  employer  and  employe.  A  sec- 
ond fallacy  is  that  wages  and  profits  come  out  of  the 
same  fund  and  that  wealth  comes  from  the  exploitation 
of  labor. 

"The  present  wage  levels  of  railroad  employes  are  now 
on  an  artificial  level  far  above  their  natural  rates.  Be- 
cause of  the  specialization  which  has  come  in  industry 
we  need  some  common  standard  as  a  basis  for  all  wages. 

"Our  chief  troubles  today  are  a  result  of  the  mistakes 
of  government  in  its  relations  to  business.  It  is  the 
function  of  government  to  see  that  fair  play  exists  be- 
tween groups.  But  we  are  departing  from  this  theory. 
Under  the  Labor  Board  government  is  entering  as  a  co- 
director  of  business.  Any  kind  of  a  co-directorship  is 
antagonistic  to  efficiency.  Furthermore,  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  definite  policy  business  cannot  anticipate 
its  actions  and  this  uncertainty  is  deadly.  The  Adamson 
law  and  the  legislation  creating  the  Labor  Board  are 
ransoms  paid  to  organized  minorities. 

"The  time  has  come  when  intelligent  leadership  in 
business  shall  stand  together  and  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment withdraw  from  the  sphere  of  production,  that 
it  shall  curb  any  organization  which  tries  to  interfere 
with  productive  efficiency  and  that  it  shall  define  some 
theory  of  relation  with  industry  and  stand  by  it  against 
minorities." 

James  A.  Mulligan 

The  Canadian  speaker  was  James  A.  Mulligan,  of 
Ottawa,  Ont,  who  opened  his  address  by  a  tribute  to  the 
engineering  profession.  In  his  opinion  its  services  to 
society  are  not  appreciated  in  full  measure.  His  real  theme 
was  the  Government  of  Canada,  its  differenciation  from 
that  of  the  United  States  and  the  possibilities  of  any 
change  from  its  present  form.  Mr.  Mulligan  punctuated 
his  remarks  with  many  a  pointed  story,  and  bis  address 
was  enjoyed  thoroughly  by  those  present. 


In  the  Snowshed 


The  A.  R.  E  A.  Elects  New  Officers 

Results  of  Annual  Election  Announced  Yesterday;  Sketch  of 
President-Elect  J.  L.  Campbell 


At  TM  -   ssion  yesterday  at: 

President    Downs   announced    the    results   of    the 
election    of    officers    for    the    ensuing    year.     The 
name-  of  those  elected  arc  as  follows: 

President — J.  L.  Campbell,  chief  engineer,  El  Paso  .X 
Southwestern,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Vice-President— G.  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer,  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

M.   Bremner,  consulting  engineer, 
Chicago. 

Secretary— E.  H.  Fritch,  Chicago. 
Directors— D.    J.    Brumley,    chief    engineer,    Chicago 
Terminal     Improvements,     Illinois     Central,     Chicago; 
Maurice  Coburn,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Pennsyl- 


the  fact  that,  like  other  men  coming  from  the  nioi 
mote  portions  of  the  country  who  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunities of  intimate  contact  with  men  in  the  same  line 
of  work,  he  ha-  felt  that  the  annual  conventions  afford 
him  an  opportunity  which  he  desired  to  utilize  to  the 
In  spite  of  the  obstacle  of  remote  residence, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  his  whole- 
hearted interest  in  committee  work,  which  has  repeatedly 
won  him  the  otter  of  chairman-hips  hut  which  he  has 
as  consistently  declined  because  he  felt  that  others  more 
conveniently  located  could  conduct  the  work  of  com- 
mittees with  greater  effectiveness. 

In  Mr.  Campbell's  presidency  the  great  west  is  for  the 
first  time  truly  represented,  for  he  i-  truly  of  the  west. 


E.  H.  Lee 

First   Vice-Pres  dent 


J.  L.  Campbell 
President 


G.  J.  Ray 
Second  Vice-President 


vania    System,    Indianapolis,    1ml.:    II.   T.    Douglas,   Jr.. 
chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago. 

Nominating  Committee— A.  M.  Burt,  assistant  to  vice 

president  operation,   Northern   Pacific,  St.   I'. ml.   Mum.: 

I    V    llanna,  chief  engineer,  Kansas  Cit)  Terminal,  Kan 

.  XI-  ;  P    B    M  ineer  bridges,  Canadian 

.  Montreal,  Que.;  VV.   I.  Rackes,  engineer  mainte 

of  way,  New  York,  New  Haven  i\  Hartford,  New 

distant  chief  engineer, 

Rio  Grande  Western,  Denver,  Colo. 

John    Logan    Campbell.    President    of    the    American 

Railway  Engineering  Association 

J,  I     Campbell,  the  twentieth  presidenl  of  tin-    \mer 

nei  ds   no  intro 
(tended  the 

of  tin 

■ 


hi-  home  in  Illinois  to  11  Paso  a-  a  young 
man  in  1SSS,  he  participated  in  the  pioneer  development 
of  a  new  country  and  a-  the  sober,  law  abiding  element 
was  graduall)  organized  to  establish  law  ami  order.  John 
Logan  Campbell,  the  engineer  and  railwa)  officer,  identi 
lied  himself  a-  a  citizen  who  -aw  responsibilities  outside 
the  scope  of  hi-  regular  employment. 

There  i-  a  departure   from   the  conventional   in    Mr. 
Campbell's  career  a-  a  railway  man.    Normally  the  young 
man   in   railwa)   service  i-  transplanted   from   hi-  horn 
surroundings  to  distant  places  bj   reason  of  hi-  employ 
ment  by  the  railroad.     But  we  find  that  young  Campbell 
went   into  western  Texas  to  take  up  land   and  mining 
engineering  and  was  established  a-  a  resident  of  w 
Texas  for  some  years  before  he  entered  railv 

ment.      In   fact,  he  served   for  fotr 

of  l  I   Paso,    I i  \  .  before  becomii 

on  the  construction  of  the  Rio  Grande  Northern  in  lffi*4, 

his  first  railv  lion,  I  >eve1oping  profici 

waj    location  and  construction,  his  emplnym 

him  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  wesl  for  a  peri 

\j>  ri 
ind    for  the   l.i-t    17  year-  !)■ 
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for  maintenance  of  way.  location  and  construction  on 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System-  from  1905  to  1920 
with  the  title  of  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  since 

1920  as  chief  engineer.  Fortune  was  also  kind  to  him 
in  that  s|h-  placed  his  destinies  with  a  railway  property 
of  morr  than  average  financial  stability.  Virtually  his 
position  lias  been  that  of  development  engineer  for  the 
Phelps-Dodge  mining  interests  and  he  has  in  consequence 
been  afforded  opportunities  fur  the  exercise  of  engi- 
neering ability  along  broader  lines  than  those  permitted 
the  engineering  officers  of  less  favored  properties.  His 
connection  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Water  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  association  may  properly  be  ex- 
plained by  his  own  interest  in  water  service  problems; 
as  these  have  comprised  one  of  bis  major  responsibilities 
on  the  I'd  Paso  &  Southwestern. 

The  White  Mountain  water  supply  system,  with  a 
capacity  of  7,000,000  gal.  daily  and  a  pipe  line  141  miles 
long,  which  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  water 
service  project  ever  carried  out  by  any  railroad,  was  de- 
veloped under  his  direction  and  embodies  many  features 
that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  master  engineer. 


N.  R.  A.  A.  Past  Presidents  Group 

For   the    FIRST   time   in    the   historv   of   the    National 
Railway  Appliances  Association  all  of  the  past  presi- 
dents were  present  at  the  exhibit  Wednesday  after- 
noon.     These   men,    with    the    exception    of    N.    Hench, 
and    with    C.    W.     Kellv,    secretary    and    treasurer    of 


G  Stanton,  Cleveland  Railway  Supplj    I 

W.    F.   Schleiter,   Dilworth,    Porter  Co. 

T.  W.  Snow.  T.   \V.  Snow  Construction  Co. 

I\  I       Belknap,    American    Chain    I 

A.  I'.  Van  Schaick,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

T.  R.   Wyles,  Detroit  Graphite  Co. 

\.  Hindi.  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

I'.  W.   Moore,  P.  &  M.  Co. 

II.  M.   Sperry,   Signal  Companies. 

E.  II.    Bell,    Railroad   Supply  Co. 

M.  J.   Trees,  Chicago   Bridge  &  Iron   Works. 

P.  C.  Jacobs,  Johns-Manville  Inc. 

J.  B.   Strong,  Ramapo   Iron   Works. 

G.  C.    Isbester,    American    Chain    Co. 

T.  W.   Aishton,   National   Malleable   Casting  Co. 

C.  W.  Kelly,  secretary  and  treasurer,   Kelly-Derby   Co. 


A.  R.  E.  A.  Registration 

The  registration  of  members  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  yesterday  aggregated 
146  and  of  guests  48,  making  a  total  registration  for 
the  day  of  193.  Including  the  registration  of  666  Tues- 
day, the  total  registration  for  the  two  days  reaches  859. 
as  compared  with  718  for  the  same  period  last  vear.  Of 
this  latter  total  687  were  members. 

Abbott,  W.   P.,  asst.  div.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Anderson,  Arthur,  instrumentman,  N.  Y.  C,  Chicago. 
Armstrong,  H.  J.,  asso.  prof.  c.  e.,  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 
Bainbridge,  C.  N.,  engr.  of  des.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,   Hadlev,  asst.   ch.   engr.,   C.   C.   C.  &   St.   L.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Ballard.  E.  E.,  office  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Top  Row,  Left  to  Right— H.  M.  Sperry,  E.  H.  Bell,  M.  J.  Trees,  C.  W.  Kelly,  P.  C.  Jacobs,  J.  B.  Strong,  G.  C.  Isbester 
and  T.  W.  Aishton. 

Bottom  Row,  Left  to  Right— G.  Stanton,  W.  F.  Schleiter,  T.  W.  Snow,  R.  E.  Belknap,  A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  T.  R. 
Wyles  and  P.  W.  Moore. 


the  association,  were  assembled  at  3 :30  for  a  group 
photograph.  These  men  each  served  a  year  as  president 
of  the  association  and  are  named  in  order  as  here  given, 
starting  with  1909. 


Barnhart,    E.    II..   asst.   engr.,   B.  &   O.,   Baltimore,    Md. 
Barry,  G.  R.,  div.  engr.,  Penna.,  Logansport,  Ind. 
Beach,  D.  P.,  div.  engr.,  Penna.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bennett,   W.   R.,   asst.   engr.,   Wabash,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
Bertram,  H.  A.,  div.  engr.,  C.  ■&  O.  Ry.  of  Ind.,  Peru,  Ind. 
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\  i  i  .  Huntin   I 
r,  E.  11..  supt.  timber  dept.,  I.  C,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
i     R.  R  .  dh    •  ' .  Dalhart.  Ti 

P  i.  Pa. 

supt.  trans.,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
n,  W.  E.,  div.  engr.,  C.  K.  I    &  P.,  Fairbnry,  Neb 
Buehler,  Walter,  engr.  wood  pres.,  NTe«  York. 
Burt.  J.  W.,  engr.  m.  of  .  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Butlei  al.  engr.,  M.  K.  &  T..  Parsons,  Kan. 

•lei-.  H.  R.,  a~st.  eh.  engr.  c.  Mo.  Trie..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chipman,  Raul.  val.  engr.,  P    M.,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Clark.  H.  G.,  asst.  to  pres.,  C.  R.  t.  &  P 
Gement,  S.  B.,  eh.  engr.,  T.  &  N.  O.,  North  Bay,  Ont. 
■    n,  T.  1...  coi 

Mo.  Pac,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
R.    V.,  val.  engT  ,  C.  &    \  .  Chic 
Copeland,  R  Wabash,  Moberly,  Mo. 

Correll,  E    I,  div.  engr.,  B.  8  O.,  Ne«  Castle,  Pa. 
Cowherd,  Geo.  R,  sig.  cng.,  E.  P.  &  S.  W "..  El  Paso.  Tex. 
r,  J.  W.,  pres.,  J.  W.  Cowper  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dn.  engr.,  Chicago. 
Crable,  Arthur,  engr.  m.  of  w.,  H.  V.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Mor      elier,  I  Ihio. 
.  dist    engr  .   I  '  Irleans,  La. 

Danes,  J.  E.,  div.  engr.,  Wabash,  Decatur,  111. 
Darrow,  F.  T.,  asst,  ch.  engr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Line, .In. 

trac,  N".  &  W.,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 
.  Garrett,  div.  engr.,  C.  R    I.  &  P.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
'.  B.  W..  engr.  water  serv.,  G    X..  St.  Raul.  Minn. 
Deslauriers,  L.  W.,  asst.  engr.,  Can. 'Pac,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Dewees,    \.  R.,  div.  engr.,  P.  M.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Dick.  H.  I!.,  asst.  val.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Duer,  J.  V.  B.,  elec.  engr.,  Penna.,  Altooi    .  P 
Duffy,  C    M..  asst.  sig.  engr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

&  X..  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Emmons,  S.  I-'...  asst.  engr.,    V    \.  Owosso,  Mich. 
Engle,  C.  W.,  engr.  m.  of  *  ,  C.  C.  I     &  St.  I...  Wabash,  Ind. 

V  T.  &  S    !•'.. 
Chi. 
Fair.  J.  M  .  supr.,  Penna.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fairbairn,  J.  M.  R.,  ch  Pac,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Fowler,  W.  E..  ch.  engi  .  Montour,  Coraopolis,  Ra. 
Freygang,   V.  II.,  div,  engr.,  B.  &  0.,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
r.   R.   D..  engr.  const.,   S.   X.   E.,   Providence.  K.  I. 
ngr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  I'..  Chicago. 
Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.  R.  H  .  supr.  b.  &  b.,  Cent,  of  Ga.,  Savannah, 
S.,  1  lenver,  (  olo. 
uisville,  Kv. 
Hales,  I  i  .  X.  Y.  C.  &  St.  I...  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hallsted,  K    II  .  d  M     P.,  Wynne,  Ark. 

K.  C,  'Drni..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Han-en.  II.  J  .  St.  P.,  I  hicago. 

..  St.  L.  Term.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mo    Pac  .  Monroe,  La. 
1  .    T.,  Di  tin.   Mich. 

ty.  Mo. 

Holm,  R.  II  .  Chester,  III. 

.  \\  abash,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Irwin.  I  Mass. 

II    S  .  The  1 1    K 

B    &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md 
I  ..nis.  Mo 
uisville,  K\ 

.   Neb 
.  Ind 

Md 

1 1 

1 !  Mil  h 

! '  inn 


.  W.    V,  engr.  of  track.  X.  Y.  C,  New  York 

Nagel,  John  R.,  div.  engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  Wichita.  Kan. 

;    G.,  con.  engr.,  Neiler  Rich  &  < 

\.  I'.,  sales  mgr.,  W.  S.  Track  Sales  Co..  Chi 

r.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Alliance.  N 

Perkins,  <".  D.,  div.  engr.,  X    Y.  X.  H.  &  H..  Stanford,  Conn. 

rew,  C.  I"...  div.  engr.,  St.  L.  S.,  Illmo,  M>. 
Podmore,  .1.  M.,  div.  engr.,  X    V.  C,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Post,  W.  M  .  supt.  tel    &  sigs.,   Penna.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Puder,  F.  R.,  ;h-t.  reg.  engr.,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration.  Chi- 
cago. 
Ramsey,  F.  R.,  ch.  engr.,  T.  St.  I.   &  W.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Ison,  C.  P.,  engr.  track  ele*  ,  C.  R.  1   &  P.,  Chicago. 
II.  E.,  prof,  of  c.  e.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Frank,  ch.  engr.,  M.  K.  &•  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
.  P.  M..  Saginaw,  Mich. 
-  r  .  N.   Y.  i  '..,  Xew  York. 

gr.,  I    C.,  West  Frankfort,  111. 
1    I   .  rdmstr.,  I    C.  New  Orleans,  La. 
ick,  W.  I...  ch.  engr.,  W.  &  L.  F...  Cleveland.  Ohi... 
Roller,  W     I...  assist,  engr..  H.  V.,  Cohirabus.  Ohio. 

S.,  assist,  to  gen.   iim.,  C.  C.  C.  &   St    L.,  Cincinnati. 
'  thio 
Schmid,  R.  I...  div.  engr.,  X.  C.  &  St.  I...  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Schmidt.    Fdward   C.   prof,   of    ry.   eng.,    University   of   Illinois. 
Crliana.   III. 

I      R.  I.  &  P..  Chicago. 
Seiner.   S.   S.,  ch.  I  I  Y.,   Akron.  Ohio. 

Sessions,  I  >    II  .  gen.  rdmstr..  D.  &  T.  S..  Monr  >e,  Mich. 
Shaw.  II.  J.,  div.  engr.,  Penna.  Cambri 

ps,   B    S   i  I.,   I'lora.   111. 
.  L.  K-.  gen.  supt.  mot.  power,  C.  M   &  St    P.,  Chicago. 
Smith,    \.  i    .   pice-pres.,  Morden  Frog  8  Works.  Chi- 

Smith,  ' '.  I"  .  -.  Mo. 

Smith.  D.  W  ..  val.  engr.,  H    V.,  (  olumbus,  Ohio 

I  \.,  rdmstr..  M.  C,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Sperry,  H.  M..  Xew 

I 

is,  J.  W '..  div.  engr.,  X    Y.  C,  Xew  York. 
Strong,  J.  I',  vice-pres.,  Ramario  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y 

pson,  F.  W..  •  li\    engr.,  C,  R.  1   &  P.,  Des  M  tines,  Iowa 
Tuthill,  G.  C,  bridge  engr..  M.   C,  Detroit.   Mich. 
Van  Antwerp.  E,  I.,  real  '' .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vent,  F.  i  '■  .  asst  engr ,  I.  i 

Wait,  1!.  A.,  instrumentman,  C.  R.  I.  sV  P.,  Des  Moines,  I.. 
Walsh,  G   R.,  assist,  engr..  Mo.  P 

Ward.-n.  R.  I  r.,  Mo.  Pac,  !  ittle  Rock,    \rk. 

Waterman.   1.   II..  ~upt.  timber  pi  >hure.  III. 

Wilbur,  0.  G.,  pilot  engr..  B   &  O..  Baltimore,  Md. 
William  Universitj  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kan 

Williams.   II.   W..   >pec.   repr.   to  •  r.  C   M.   & 

St    P.,  i  'I 
Wilson,  C     \  .  cons.  engr..  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
Woodbury,  W.  H.,  val.  engr..  D.  &  1.  R.  and  D    M.  &  X.  Du- 

1  ti t 11.  Minn. 
W'yant.  Lcroy,  prin.  assist,  -i^ 

Cuests 

Bolin,  W.  C,  pilot  i  .  Md. 

II,    \    M  ,  ch    .  ngr  .  !'   >\ 
Dennis.  Olive  W.  (Miss),  draftsman,  ':  more,  Md 

Dern.  \     P  .   St     Paul,   Minn. 

Dowdalt,   Vn\\  nd   Cement  C 

II  I   .   I    C.  (  hii 

r    II.   rdinster .   Montn 
Gilbert,  W    T 

H..  C    R.  1    8   P.,  Manly,  la 

Hawkins.    C     I    .    engr..    of    w 
I  ..n. 

In. I 

\   r.  &  s.  l 

'  '  un. 

' 

\l     St     I'    .\     -     S     M  . 
Minn 

I  ..   Minn, .ipohs.   Mum. 

Mich. 
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Land,  F..  rdmster,  C.  P.,  Gol 

Longstreet,   P.  E.,  res.  mgr.,    Massey   Concreti     Product 

Chii 
Marshall,  Jr.,   R.   C,  gen.  mgr.,   Asso.  General   Contracto 

America,  Washington,   1 
McNutty,  .'■.  rdmster,  C.  R.  &  P.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Morgan,  A.  I...  ch.  engr.,  Des  Moines  Union  foines,  la. 

Nichols,  ].  A.,  asst.  div.  eng      i     i     I     8    -      I      Galion,  Ohio. 
Perkins,  J.  R.,  rdmster.,  <  .   K    I    &   P.,  Carlisle,  la. 
Price,  T.  E.,  div.  engr.,  C.   P..  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Potter,  A.  A.,  dean  of  engr.,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind 
Purely.  J.  \\ ..  asst.  div.  engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Garrett,  Ind. 
Reinert,  W.  A.,  asst.  prof.  c.  e.,  Armour  Institute,  Chicago. 
Robinson,  C,  R.,  vice-pres.,   Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago. 
Robinson.  Lee,  shop  engr.,   I.  C,   i  Chicago. 

man,  R.  !•'..  asst.  engr.,  C.    VI.  &   St.  P.,  Chicago. 
Smith,  R.  C,  prin,  asst,  engr.,  M    &  Si    1   .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Strong,  C.  H.,  engr.,  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Swans. hi.  A.  J.,  rdmster,  C.   P.,   Ignace,  Ont. 
Tranzon,  F.  C.,  supr.  b.  and  b„  G    T.,  Durand,  Mich. 
Wales.    I).   C,  asst.  enur..   G.  T.,    Durand,   Mich. 
Warren,  T.  P.,  of.  engr.,  C.  R.   I.  &  P.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Wats, ,n,  W.  J.,  cons,  engr.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Weymouth,  li..  Bethlehem   Steel   Co.,   Baltimore,    Mo. 
Whipple.  W     I.,  insp.  of  track,  C.  &  0.,  Richmond,  \  a. 
Wilkinson,  J.'F..  engr.,  G.  T.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

A  General  Utility  Power  Plant 

A  mum;  a  number  of  recent  developments  in  equip- 
ment and  machinery  of  interest  to  railways  is  a 
tour-cylinder  gasoline-operated  power  unit  now  be- 
ing manufactured  by  the  Buda  Company,  Chicago.  The 
machine  is  essentially  an  automobile  engine,  which  has 
been  modified  only  enough  to  permit  of  general  use.  Orig- 
inally designed  and  perfected  for  the  propelling  of  heavy 
duty  motor  trucks  and  still  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  for  this  purpose,  the  power  unit  presents  a  particu- 
larly interesting  object  of  study  on  the  part  of  railway 


The  Buda  Unit  Power  Plant  Connected   to  an  Electric 
Generator 

engineers  by  reason  of  such  features  as  the  workmanship 
it  embodies,  the  efficiency  of  its  operation  and  perform- 
ance, its  adaptability  for  many  kinds  of  service  for  which 
an  automobile  type  of  engine  is  particularly  suited,  and 
for  the  relatively  low  cost  permitted  by  the  large  scale 
upon  which  the  engines  are  manufactured. 

As  shown  by  the  illustration,  the  plan  consists  simply 
of  accommodating  the  engine  to  a  steel  platform  and  hood 
by  reason  of  which  it  may  he  transported  from  place  to 
place  for  use  in  a  variety  of  operations  or  bolt- 
ed to  a  permanent  foundation.  The  machine  weighs 
about  1,000  lb.,  and  is  manufactured  in  five  sizes, 
unit  20  running  at  1,000  to  1.450  r.  p.  m.,  and  develop- 


ing  20  to  26yi  brake  horsepower;  unit  2?  running  a 

to  1,400  r.  p.  in.,  and  developing  20  to  28  brake  hp. ;  unit 
30,  running  at  800  to  1,250  r.  p.  m.  and  developing  24  to 
35  brake  hp. ;  unit  40,  running  at  800  to  1,000  r.  p.  m. 
and  developing  31  to  40  brake  hp.,  and  unit  50,  running 
at  700  to  1,000  r.  p.  m.  and  developing  30  to  51  brake  hp. 
While  particularly  adapted  for  the  generating  of  elec- 
tric current  for  use  in  lighting,  storage  battery  charging, 
arc-welding  outfits,  or  electric  operation  of  machines,  the 
plant  is  also  adapted  to  drive  triplex  and  other  types  of 
pumps,  various  kinds  of  hoists,  concrete  mixers,  air  com- 
pressors and  other  kinds  of  machinery.  When  connected 
to  an  electric  generator  the  plant  will  furnish  power  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table  : 


Direct 

C 

jrrent 

Alternating 

Current 

Unit  No. 

R.  P.  M. 

K.  W. 

R.  P.M. 

K.  W. 

20 

1450 

16.5 

1200 

14 

30 

1200 

20 

1200 

20 

40 

1000 

25 

000 

22.5 

50 

925 

30 

900 

30 

The  engine  is  furnished  with  or  without  the  generator, 
together  with  radiator,  complete  head  and  side  covers,  wa- 
ter pumps,  fan  and  belt,  carburetor,  air  cleaner,  magneto 
with  coupling,  muffler,  flexible  power  transmission  coup- 
ling, starting  crank,  gasoline  tank  and  speed-regulating 
governor,  and,  where  required,  is  also  furnished  with  a 
friction  clutch  or  with  a  driving  pulley  for  attaching  to  the 
drive  shaft.  Before  leaving  the  factory  each  engine  is 
subjected  to  a  series  of  tests  covering  three  periods;  the 
first  covers  the  running-in  process  and  the  second  the 
power  test.  After  this  the  engine  is  completely  dis- 
mantled, inspected  and  re-assembled  for  the  final  test 
which  is  made  to  ascertain  what  electric  power  it  is  ca- 
pable of  delivering. 

Obviously  the  character  of  the  device  gives  it  a  wide 
scope  of  use  in  railway  service  such  as  that  of  furnishing 
lighting  at  outlying  depots  or  shops,  of  furnishing  power 
to  operate  machinery  in  shops  or  of  pumps  in  water  sta- 
tions and  for  use  in  track  maintenance  in  supplying  elec- 
tricity for  arc-welding  sets  or  in  driving  air  compressors. 
The  machine  runs  10  hours  on  1  gal.  of  gasoline. 

Automatic  Protector  for  Controllers 

Every  user  of  electric  controllers  has  experienced 
more  or  less  trouble  from  arcing  and  burning  of  the 
contacts,  especially  where  there  are  unskilled  attend- 
ants or  where  frequent  electrical  inspection  is  not  the  rule. 
The  burning  takes  place  when  the  contact  is  made  or 
broken,  especially  where  heavy  current  is  handled  or  high 
voltage  is  used. 

Aii  automatic  device  has  recently  been  developed  that 
completely  eliminates  this  objectionable  burning  and  the 
consequent  replacement  of  fingers  and  contacts  by  making 
and  breaking  the  circuit  entirely  outside  the  controller. 
By  positive  mechanical  means  the  first  motion  of  the  con- 
troller handle  actuates  a  switch  in  the  closing  coil  circuit 
of  a  magnetic  switch  or  circuit  breaker  which  closes  tho 
circuit  just  after  the  first  contact  is  made  by  the  con- 
troller fingers.  The  circuit  is  held  closed  as  long  as  it  is 
desired  to  operate  the  motor.  The  least  motion  of  the 
controller  handle  toward  the  off  position  opens  the  aux- 
iliary switch,  thereby  opening  the  motor  circuit  through 
the  circuit  breaker  with  no  possible  burning  of  the  con- 
troller contacts.  The  handle  has  to  be  returned  to  the 
off  position  before  the  switch  can  be  closed  again. 

In  short,  with  this  protector,  which  is  made  by  Geo.  P. 
Nichols  &  Bro.,  Chicago",  the  controller  performs  all  its 
usual  functions,  except  the  actual  making  and  breaking 
of  the  circuit,  and  burning  of  the  contacts  is  made  im- 
possible.    Furthermore,  its  use  makes  it  possible  to  em 
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ploy  the  ordinary  types  of  controller  where  otherwise  con- 
tactor panels  with  master  switches  would  have  to  be 
used. 

A  New  Acetylene  Torch  for 

Welding  and  Cutting  Operations 

IN  Till  LAST  FEW  YEARS  there  has  been  an  extensive 
development  in  the  use  of  the  gas  flame  and  electric 
arc  in  railway  service  and  the  interest  taken  in  them 
by  railway  engineering  officers  has  increased  accordingly 
by  reason  of  the  possibilities  afforded  of  effecting 
mies  or  facilitating  work  in  the  field  as  well  as  in 
the  -hop.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  of  its 
receiving  such  attention,  extensive  developments  have 
also  been  made  in  the  equipment  used  for  tl 


In  railway  service,  m  addition  to  rivet  cutting,  the 
torch  has  also  shown  decided  economies  thus  far  in  such 
work  as  the  cutting  of  locomotive  fire  box  sheets,  steel 
ties  and  frames,  and  in  the  wrecking  of  bridges  and  steel 
structure-,  as  well  as  in  reclamation  yard-  and  in  the 
cutting  of  Steel  car-.  The  torch  is  claimed  to  be  eco- 
nomical in  its  consumption  of  gas,  both  in  cutting  and 
in  welding  work.  When  welding  1.2  in.  metal  with 
a  u'a^'c  pressure  of  acetylene  at  <>'s  11>.  and  the  oxygen 
,ii  9  lb.,  the  torch  con-tune-  72  cu.  ft.  per  hour  of  each 
gas. 

A  Jack  for  Extracting  and 

Lowering  Poles 

It  is  Nor  UNCOMMON  in  railway  service  to  encounter 
jobs  involving  the  withdrawing  of  poles  from  the 
ground  or  their  lowering  into  position.  In  such  cases 
it  i-  often  the  practice  to  perform  the  work  with  what- 
ever  equipment   is   at   hand.      In    view   of   this    fact,   it    i- 


The  Milburn  Cut-Weld  Torch 

elo]  of  a    recent   date  along   tin-   line   i-  a 

combination  cutting  and  welding  torch  now  being  manu- 
factured by  the  Alexander  Milburn  Company,  Baltimore. 
The  torch  i-  known  as  the  cut-weld  torch.  Having 
Led  to  meet  the  need  of  apparatus  equally 
adapted  to  both  welding  and  cutting  operation-,  it  i-  of 
particular  interest  to  railway  officers  by  reason  of  the 
diversified  nature  of  th<-  service  ordinarily  require. 1  of 
am  '.ne  ..uitit.     With  this  torch  it  is  possible  to  cut   1"  in, 


Cutting   a    10-in.    Rill  let    in    One   Operation 

inging  the  tip  t..  weld  any  thick 

elf  to  weldin  hose  •  onnei  tion  • 

ompanj  ing 

.   in   the   pi ... .       of   cutting 

■  Inch    purpose    a     four 

furnishing 

\        further 

I 
eastern  rail 
hour, 


Two  Joyce  Pole  Jacks  in  Position  for  Extracting 
a  Loaded  Pole 

of  interest  to  note  a  recent  development  for  this  purpos< 
Joyce   Pole    lack    No.  •v;s.  as  this  device  i-  known. 

i-  designed  both  for  pulling  and  replacing  loaded  poles 

\-  -hown  iii  the  illustration,  it  is  built  upon  a  pivoted 
base  and  ha-  an  unusually  long  rack  which  > 
at  the  top  to  hold  the  chain      This  jack  is  38  in.  high, 

has  ;i   lift    of  27  in.,   weighs    150  lb.   complete  with   chain 

and  lever,  and  has  a  lifting  capacity  of  1?  tons.  The 
mechanism  consist  of  two  coils  and  a  large  spring,  and 
tin    construction   i-  such   ,i-   t..  afford    security  aj 

ige  at  am  point,  particular!)  in  the  base,  which  is 
'  \   the  weakest  point  of  such  rle\  V 

i    am  ordi 

n. I  is  seemed  against  the  possibilit)  of  drop 

.   load,  the  operation  of  lowering  the  pole  requir- 

the  control  lever  .it  th< 

side  of  the   jack   whereupon  the  load  is  lowered  auto 

>;i\  one  notch  .it  ■>  time,  in  the  same  mannei 

I  Ik    double  l<  \  l  "W  n  in  the  illu- 

rovided  t"  permit  of  its  easj  operation  whin 
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the  jack  is  pivoted  on  its  base  against  the  pole.  When 
it  is  simply  required  to  extract  the  pole,  one  jack  i> 
sufficient,  the  reason  for  using  the  two  jacks  shown  in 
the  illustration  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  pole  was 
a  loaded  one  which  it  was  intended  to  hold  in  place- 
while  the  butt  end  was  sawed  off.  This  device  is 
manufactured  by  the  Joyce-Cridland  Company,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

A  Coaling  and  Sanding  Plant 

With  Ground  Storage  Facilities 

Tin  Central  Vermont  has  recently  replaced  its  coal- 
ing plant  at  St.  Albans,  Vt,  with  facilities  which 
present  a  distinctly  novel  treatment  of  the  coal  and 
sanding  problem.  The  installation  is  a  creation  of  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  and  consists 
essentially  of  a  300-ton  capacity  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
counterbalanced  bucket,  shallow  pit  type  coaling  station 
of  frame  construction  and  a  50-ton  "RandS"  gravity 
sand  plant,  together  with  ground  storage  facilities  for 
20,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  novel  features  of  this  installation  will  be  apparent 
from  an  examination  of  the  illustrations  and  from  the 
following  description  of  its  operation :  The  coal  is  first 
dumped  into  a  receiving  hopper  20  ft.  in  length,  from 
which  it  is  fed  through  an  undercut  gate  into  a  2-ton 
capacitv  elevating  bucket,  which  is  then  hoisted  in  the 
usual  manner  to  the  point  of  dumping.  Unlike  the  usual 
design,   however,    the   coal   in   this   case   may    either   be 


coal  the  operation  then  consists  simply  of  dragging  the 
coal  by  means  of  the  drag  scraper  into  the  initial  storage 
pit  and  over  the  hump  into  the  coal  hopper,  from  which 
it  is  elevated  into  the  bin  by  the  elevating  buckets  the 
same  as  coal  from  cars. 

In  the  case  of  the  sand  plant,  the  wet  sand  is  elevated 
in  the  same  bucket  used  for  coal  and  is  spouted  into  a 
50-ton  capacity  storage  bin,  from  which  it  is  fed  by 
gravity  into  a  fieamer  Patent  steam  sand  dryer.  When  dry 
the  sand  is  then  elevated  by  air  pressure  to  an  overhead 
storage  bin  of  5  tons  capacity,  from  which  it  is  fed  by 
gravity  to  the  engine  as  required. 

The  coaling  plant  has  an  elevating  capacity  of  75  tons 
per  hour.  The  elevating  bucket  is  self -opening  and  self- 
closing  and  all  elevating  machinery  is  automatic  in  its 
operation,  the  latter  equipment  consisting  of  a  22-hp.  Gen- 
eral Electric  reversible  motor  with  cast  iron  base  drum 
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A  View  of  the   Completed  Plant  Showing   Housing  for 
Ground  Storage  in  Background 

type  hoist  and  Roberts  &  Schaefer  type  Cutler  Hammer 
automatic  control,  together  with  safety  switches,  etc.,  to 
prevent  overwinding  of  the  bucket  or  the  otherwise  dam- 
aging of  the  machinery.  The  three  coaling  aprons  serving 
the  two  tracks  are  of  the  "Safety  First"  undercut  type 
operated  from  a  platform  between  the  supporting  columns 
of  the  plant.    The  pit  is  11  ft.  deep, 
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Diagramatic  View  of  Central  of  Vermont  Coaling  and  Sanding  Plant  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Showing  Ground  Storage 

Arrangement 


dumped  directly  into  the  coal  bin  or  into  a  by-pass  chute, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  the  latter  serving  to  divert  the 
coal  into  a  storage  pit  situated  on  the  ground  at  one  side 
of  the  plant,  all  coal  intended  for  storage  thenceforth 
being  distributed  by  means  of  a  1,000-lb.  capacity  drag 
scraper  over  the  storage  area,  where  it  may  be  piled  to 
a  depth  of  13  ft.     When  it  is  desired  to  use  this  storage 


The  storage  machinery  consists  of  a  double  drum  hoist 
and  belt  drive  motor,  located  in  a  separate  building  at  the 
side  of  the  coaling  plant,  together  with  a  system  of  I-beam 
posts  distributed  around  the  storage  area  to  guide  the 
drag  scraper.  The  capacity  of  the  machinery  is  about 
100  tons  per  hour.  The  ground  storage  equipment  was 
furnished  by  the  R.  H.  Beaumont  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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Something  Different  In 

Pre-Cast  Concrete  Pipe 

Tin.,  different  in  pre-cast  concrete  pipe" 
alluded  to  in  the  title  has  reference  to  the 
■  ver  pipe  recently  adopted  by  the  Lehigh  Valley 
in  connection  with  the  filling  in 

d  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  New  York  harbor  incident 
to  the  development  of  the  new  Claremont  freight  ter- 
minal.    In  connection  with  this  improvement  it  was 
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Something   Different   in   Pre-cast   Concrete   Pipe 
One  of  the  Pipe 


-Details   of 


to  extend  two  Jersey  City  sewer-  a  distance  of 

about  2,000  ft.    As  the  area  to  be  filled  in  was  covered  with 

about  4  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  as  it  was  nei  e 

to  locate  the  sewer  extension  above  high  tide,  the  problem 

involved   the  adopting  of  a  type  of  construction   which 

could  be  installed  without  interfering  with  the  remainder 

of  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  proper 

handling   of    the   discharge    from    the   two    city    sewers. 

Having  determined  to  support  the  new  sewer  on  a  pile 

trestle  at  the  elevation  of  high  tide,  it  then  remained  to 

er.    To  this  end  consideration 

if  monolithic  concrete,  but  on  ac- 

alt  water  to  which  the 

it   was  decided  to  use  pre- 

i crete. 

\-  shown  in  t he  accompanying  drawing,  the  pipe  was 

furnished  in  •Minn-,  7  ft.  2  in. 

high  and  7  ft.  2  in.  wide  over  all  with  a  Hal  trough;  the 

tint  flo.ir  having  insure  the  maximum 

stabilil 

if  which  a   rath  problem  in 

handling  pr<  elf.      The   new   fill   on   which   the 

rd  will  be  laid  will  bury  the  pipi 


This  pipe  was  made  by  the  Massey  Concrete  Products 

ration  at  its  Newark,  N.  )..  plant,  according  to  a 
1   worked  out  under  the  direction  of  F.  E.   Schall, 
I. ridge  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.     Tin-  work  of  in- 
stalling the  pipe  was  handled  by  Henrv  Steer-.  Inc..  New 
York. 

A  New  Form  of  Track  Jack  Base 

That  i  ripN  of  the  bas<   of  a  track  is  a 

detail  which  often  has  a  marked  influence  upon  tht 
utility  of  such  a  tool  in  performing  track  work  i- 
well  known  by  officers  who  hav<  •  .    such 

equipment  or  who  have  hail  such  work  under  their 
charge.  Particularly  i-  the  tendency  of  the  base  of  any 
jack  to  bend  a  defect  of  consequence.  Such  a  jack  i- 
a  source  of  mure  or  less  danger  on  the  "tie  hand  by 
of  tendencv  to  kick  out  from  under  its  load  and 


Cross-Sectional  Views  of  the  Jack  Base 

on  the  other  hand  it  often  gives  ri<e  to  Trouble  in  lining 
track  by  reason  of  the  tendency  of  the  jack  to  cant  and 
otherwise  fail  to  hold  its  proper  position.  In  view  of 
this  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  development  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Templeton  Kenly  Company,  Chicago. 
in  the  construction  of  the  I'.'  iplex  track  jack 

The  construction  is  shown  in  th  inying  illus- 

tration, the  drawing  at  the  left  being  a  section  through 
the  toe  of  the  jack  and  that  in  the  middle  a  cross-section 

igh  the  center.  As  noted,  the  feature  of  tin- 
lies  in  the  cored  or  hollow  construction,  as  distinguished 
from  a  solid  section.  Aside  from  furnishing  a  stable 
t  for  the  load,  this  base  was  constructed  primarily 
to  overcome  1 'ending,  and  thereby  to  eliminate  the 
troubles  that  arise  from  bent  bases  while  in  use  and  tht 
damage  that  freqeunlly  arises  from  fractures  by  repeated 
straighten  bases  which  have  bent  while  in 
service.  The  fact  that  the  metal  in  the  base  is  thin  is 
also  claimed  to  be  an  advantage  on  the  hypothesis  that 
.1  heavier  section  of  metal  in  the  base  than  in  the  stand 
ard  often  gives  ri  is  during  cooling 

or  annealing  of  the  casting  which  result  in  weakness, 
Furthermore,  as  the  base  i-  malleable,  tself  to 

the  line  of  pressure,  and  ultimately  assumes  a  concav< 
urface  under  service,  thus  transmitting  the  burden 
of  the   load  to  the   rim.     This   feature   1-   shown   in   tin 
illustration    at    the    right,    which    P 

the  jack  afti  ire  has  pn  d  rmanent  set. 


The   1  I   \tension  in  Process  of  Construction 
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Many  visitors  at  the  National  Railway  Appliances  ex- 
hibit at  the  Coliseum  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to    representatives    of    the    different 

Why  Not  companies   about   their   products   on 

Label  exhibit    and    as    a    result    they    only 

Exhibits?  casually  glance  over  the  contents  of 

the  booths.  In  this  way,  many  an 
interesting  point  or  special  feature  of  a  device  is  over- 
looked by  those  whom  the  exhibitors  wish  to  reach.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  some  few  exhibitors  have  labeled  their 
various  devices  with  attractive  placard's,  to  bring  out  the 
points  of  interest  regarding  them.  Unfortunately,  many 
other  companies  have  made  no  effort  to  do  this.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  expedient  may  receive  more  general 
application  next  year.  In  this  way  greater  interest  will 
be  manifested  in  the  exhibit  as  a  whole  and  in  many 
individual  devices  as  well. 


The    American    Railway    Engineering    Association    has 
shown  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  its  presidents.    As  men 
with    executive    training    they    have 
L.  A.   Downs      manifested    skill    in    conducting    the 
Presiding  sessions.    Be  this  as  it  may,  few  of 

Officer  the    past    presidents,    if    any,    have 

equalled  the  record  of  President 
Downs  as  presiding  officer.  With  a  voice  which  could 
be  heard  in  the  remote  corners  of  the  hall,  he  set  an 
excellent  example  for  clear  and  distinct  speech,  so  neces- 
sary in  the  Florentine  room,  but  his  real  service  to  the 
association  was  in  the  expeditious  conduct  of  the  trans- 
actions.    The  organization  has  grown  to  be  a  large  one ; 


the  committee  reports  are  voluminous,  and  it  is  only  by 
strict  adherence  to  the  business  in  hand  that  the  program 
of  the  convention  may  be  completed.  It  is  possible  that 
some  committee  reports  were  not  given  as  much  time  as 
they  deserved.  However,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  time  available  in  the  five  short  sessions  was  applied 
in  the  most  profitable  manner  under  the  able  leadership 
of  President  Downs. 


From  the  comments   which  have  come  to  our  attention 
it    is    evident    that    the    suggestion    made    in    yesterday 
morning's    daily   that   the   Board    of 
Further  Direction  of  the  American  Railway- 

Consideration  of  Engineering  Association  give  more 
Hotel  Facilities  attention  to  the  hotel  facilities  neces- 
sary to  house  the  convention  prop- 
erly, have  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Congress  hotel  was  unable  to  care  for  all 
of  those  who  desired  rooms,  but  the  same  would  be  true 
of  any  hotel  which  might  endeavor  to  house  as  large  an 
organization  as  this.  It  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  all  of 
the  members  who  desire  can  be  taken  care  of  in  any 
hotel,  particularly  those  who  make  reservations  late  or 
who  come  without  reservations.  The  principal  criticism 
has  been  with  the  inability  of  all  who  desired  to  secure 
seats  in  the  convention  in  the  Florentine  room.  This 
condition  indicates  the  necessity  for  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion considering  the  advisability  of  transferring  the  con- 
vention to  the  Gold  room  in  the  same  hotel,  which  room 
will  seat  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  Florentine 
room.  It  is  unfortunate  that  arrangements  were  not 
made  for  the  convention  to  be  held  there  this  year,  par- 
ticularly since  the  hotel  was  in  a  position  to  offer  this 
room  until  a  late  date.  If  our  editorial  of  yesterday 
morning  was  not  understood,  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  make  reference  to  the  Gold  room,  think- 
ing that  all  of  the  members  knew  of  it. 


Not  long  ago  a  manufacturer  of  railway  equipment 
approached  the  president  of   a  large  road  with  figures 

showing  that  an   investment  in  this 

Buying  equipment    would   yield   the   road   a 

With  Savings      return  of   18  per  cent.     The  presi- 

Produced  dent's  reply  was,  that  if  he  had  the 

money  which  the  investment  in  this 
equipment  would  require  he  could  put  it  to  other  uses 
on  the  line  where  it  would  yield  even  larger  returns  and 
that  these  other  investments  must  therefore  receive  first 
consideration.  There  is,  therefore,  competition  between 
manufacturers  of  non-competing  equipment  for  the 
funds  which  the  railways  have  available  for  investment. 
Numerous  recent  developments  in  equipment  and  mate- 
rials offer  possibilities  for  large  reductions  in  cost,  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  pay  for  the  equipment  within  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  Railway  officers  are  unusually  alert 
for  opportunities  to  effect  savings  at  the  present  time. 
Under  these  conditions  the  manufacturers  of  equipment 
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which  will  produce  economies  in  a  limited  tii 
of  securing  a  hearing.  That  the  manufacturers  are 
alive  to  this  condition  was  evident  at  the  Coliseum  this 
week,  where  a  number  ol  devices  were  offered  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the)  did  not  produce  the  economies 
which  would  pay  for  them  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
they  could  be  returned.  Vs  earnings  are  improving  and 
as  the  necessity  for  the  restriction  of  expenditures  is 
correspondingly  decreased,  the  roads  are  in  a 
position  to  avail  themselves  of  new  equipment  of 
tlii—  character. 


Is  Your  Road  Represented? 

F  years  the   American    Railway   Engineering 

Association  has  been  confronted  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  determining  the  committee  personnel  because  oi 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  members.  Thus  in  onl) 
ten  years  the  membership  of  the  association  has  prac- 
tically doubled,  while  but  little  increase  has  occurred  in 
the  number  of  places  on  committees.  At  present  there 
out  2,000  members  and  onh  500  places  on  com- 
mittees, si)  that  only  one  man  in  four  can  participate  in 
the  committee  work. 

In   one   sense   this    i-   not    an    unmixed   evil.      It    affords 
Considerable    choice    in    the    selection    of    the    committee 

pei~,, miel.  which,  theoretically  al  least,  is  governed  b)  con 
siderations  of  special  qualification  and  training,  and 
partly  by  a  due  allowance  for  geographic  distribution 
and  proportionate  representation  by  the  railways.  How 
ever,  as  the  Association  ;s  one  of  individuals  rather  than 
of  railways  the  last  consideration  is  not  a  primary  one. 
There  is  no  question  hut  that  the  officers  and  directors 
of  tin-  association  are  meeting  this  problem  with  reason 
able  discretion  ami  that  those  who  desire  places  mi  com 
mittees  are  accommodated  in  so  far  as  practicable.  Ac 
tuallv.  personal  a  and  a  degree  of  interest  on 

the  part  of  the  individual  plaj  an  important  part  in  the 
determination  of  committee  personnel  with  the  result 
that  some  railroads  receivi  much  greater  representation 
than  others.  Excluding  die  Committee  on  Electricity, 
which  is  concerned  with  problems  peculiar  to  a  in, ill 
number  of  roads,  there  .ire  11  regular  committees  with 
an   enrollment   of   about  n,   of   whom    KK)   are   di 

iplo)  of  railroads.  Of  this  number  II'', 
. >r  30  per  (int.  are  connected  with  six  roads  covering 
4.^.(KK)  miles  of  line  or  aboul  14  per  cent  of  the  total  rail 
road  mileage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
preponderance  of  representation  is  easily  explained  It 
six   roads  .  i  nied  in  the  mem 

bership  of  the  association  bj  a  large  number  of  men 
with  enough  initiative  and  it  strive   t"i    pla<  < 

on    the    committee    and    who    show     b)     then     efforts    that 

•heir  selection  has  been  well   founded.      There  is,  how 

one  "ther  factor  which  must  n<>t  he  overlooked  and 

that  is  the  attitude  of  the  railwaj  managements  toward 

nation  in  association  affairs  on  the  part  of  their 

and  employees.     If  a  considerable  numbet  of  men 

from  ;iii \    railroad  are  prominently  identified  in  the  work 

.  it  i-  proof  po  itive  that  thi  \   a 

ouragement   from 
ili.it  then-    up.  ■  ioi  "tii'  ei    are  al 
,  ,i  the)  navi   '"  en  given  to  mid,  i 
onventions    and    committei 

•     ;  nci      t'  "in    then 

'   ill    !■   \  lew     the 

-  iation 

h  then  own  mi  n  are  taking 

in    it    n  that 


\ntoni,,    E.    \  era.   assistant   chief   engineer,    National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  Mexico  City,  spent  the  last  two  days 
studying  the  exhibit  at  the  Coliseum. 
*        *        * 

The  friends  of  C.    F.   Loweth,  thief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  among  the  members  of 

the   American   Society  of   Civil   Engineers   in   the  vicinitx 

of  Chicago,  have  inaugurated  a  movement  to  secure  his 

ii inatioii   as  a  candidate   for  president   of  that  society. 

t'ne  hundred  members  signed  the  original  petition  and 
this  number  is  being  augmented   daily.      The  members 

will  receive  requests  from  the  secretarx  of  the  society  in 
April  to  indicate  their  preference  for  nominations  for 
officers  in  L923.  Mr.  I.oweth  has  served  the  A.  K.  I'"..  A. 
as  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  direction  during  the  last 
three   years. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Registration 

Twenty  six  members  and  eight  truest-  registered  yes 
in  addition  to  the  <>N7  members  and   172  g 
who  registered  on  the  two  preceding  days. 

Baldw  in.  I.    \\ .,  \  ire  pres.,  [.  <      Ch 

Barry,  11.  It,  princ.  asst.  engr.,  St.  L.-S,  F.,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

Bassett,   h  S.,  asst.  engr.,  Mo.  Pa  Mo 

I  loughi  engr.,  N    V    C,  White  Plains,  N    Y 

I  .it  nil.    I .   M  .  asst.   i ■  1 1 ■--. i   .    1 .   I  '..   I   !'; 

,  ii.  T.   \\   .    iupt.,  C.  G.   W.,  Clarion.   Iowa 
Fithian,  K.  B.,  <ln.  engi  .  Mo.  Pac.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 
Fritch,   L   C,  vice-pres    in  charge  of   construction,  maintenance 
and  capita]  expenditures,  C.  R.  i.  &  P.  and  M   >\  St    l  .  Chicago, 
i    \\     I ■'..  asst    engr.,  C    \<    I.  ft  P.,  1  stherville,  la 
Hodgman,  B.  1'..  vice-pres.  and  ch,  engr.,  National  Water  Main 

i  leaning  Co.,  New  York. 
Irwin.  A.  (has.  engr.,  struct.  Wir .  Portland  Cement  Association, 

King,  II    l.  spec   mtr  .  Erie,  New  York. 

Knei  In.  II    D„  asst    i  ngi  .  Mo    Pai  .  St    I  ouis,  Mi 

i     i ,    \\  .  1 1,-.  Moim  -    Iowa 
Lynch,  H.  A.,  I.  ft  O.,  Wheeling!,  W    \  a 

Mainds,  J    s  .  asst,  engi  ,  G    I  . 
Maynard,  l\    P.,  asst    engi  ,  G    N  .  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Mi  Nally,  I    I  .  asst    supt  .   \   T  8  S   F.,  Emporia.  Kan 

R    i    ,\  I' .  I '.     Moines,  Iowa, 
Georgi   E„  vice-pres.,  Natl    L  ft  1  Mo 

Seyton,  II    I  .  ills  engi  ,G    N.,  Superior,  \\   • 

I    i , .  asst    di\    lie- 1     B.  ft  O.,  Garrett,  I  ml 
Spfitstone,  <     II..  supt    ol  cons   8  surveys,  Erie,  New   York 
B  ft  O.,  Baltimore,  Md 
;•.  i ,    i:       .  I    .  n   i     Mo.  Pac,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 
Wonson,  Si  mi     Mi 

Guests 

N    W      III 

W..  G     I  "ni. 

I  ondon,  <  Inl 

I  ichtj ,  C.  A  ,\   \    \\  ,  i  ' 

,    •      \inioni   Institute,  <  i 
it.  di>    engi     D   I    ft  W.,  Buffalo    \    \ 


A    Suburban    Station   on    the    Lacka 


Proceedings  of  the  Engineering  Association 

The  Last  Day's  Sessions  Included  the  Presentation  of  Seven 
Reports  and  Installation  of  Officers 


THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  came 
to  a  close  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  after 
the  officers  had  been  installed  for  the  coming  year. 
Although  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  association  in 
recent  years  to  complete  all  of  its  work  on  the  last  day 
in  one  session,  the  discussion  yesterday  morning  was  so 


valuable  that  President  Downs  permitted  it  to  run  at 
some  length,  with  the  result  that  adjournment  was  taken 
at  12  :30  until  2  o'clock  with  three  reports  held  over  for 
the  afternoon  session.  The  reports  presented  were  those 
of  the  Masonry,  Rail,  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles, 
Economics  of  Railway  Operation,  Buildings,  Wood  Pres- 
ervation and  Rules  and  ( trganization  committees. 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Operation 


Last  year  the  report  and  the  discus- 
sion were  largely  in  respect  to  the 
theoretical  factors  which  determine 
the  traffic  capacity.  For  that  reason 
the  committee  undertook  to  secure 
data  covering  actual  phases  of  opera- 
tion to  substantiate  or  disprove  what 
had  been  already  covered.  The  data 
secured  covered  23  operating  districts, 
each  being  somewhat  of  a  problem  in 
itself  and  more  or  less  complete.  It 
was  found  that  trains  can  be  operated 
successfully  on  multiple  tracks  against 
the  current  of  traffic  and  this  method 
slim/Id  receive  serious  consideration 
when  it  is  necessary  to  secure  in- 
creased capacity  on  lines  already  seri- 
ously congested. 


L.  S.  Rose 
Chairman 


REPORTS  ON  Millions  for  increasing  the  traffic  capacity 
of  a  railway,  the  effect  of  speed  of  trains  upon 
the  cost  of  operation  and  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  proper  allowances  for  maintenance  of  way 
expenses  due  to  increased  use  and  increased  investment 
are  contained  in  Appendices  "A"  and  "B." 

A  report  on  the  economical  operation  of  trains  against 
the  current  of  traffic  on  multiple  track  railroads  is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  "D,"  with  definite  recommendations. 


L.  S.  Rose  has  been  a  member  of 
the  committee  since  its  organization  in 
iyiS,   and   is   completing    his   second 

year  as  chairman.  Pie  has  long  ex- 
hibited a  particular  interest  in  the  op- 
erating phases  of  engineering  prob- 
lems. As  division  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  for  six  years  and  later  as  signal 
engineer,  he  gave  much  attention  to 
the  operating  possibilities  of  engineer- 
ing improvements.  As  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  for  the  last  three 
years  he  has  specialized  in  the  study 
of  methods  of  promoting  economics  of 
operation  through  the  more  intensive 
use  of  existing  facilities,  a  circum- 
stance beneficial  to  the  Association. 


Action  Recommended 

1.  That  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  given  in 
Appendix  D,  relating  to  the  economical  operation  of  trains 
against  the  current  of  traffic  on  multiple  track  railways, 
be  approved  and  published  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  L.  S.  Rose  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  LA,  chairman:  G.  D. 
Brooke  (B.  &  CO,  vice-chairman;  E.  G.  Allen,  W.  G.  Arn  (I.  C.) 
J.  B.  Babcock.  3d  (M.  I.  T  ).  M.  C.  Blanchard  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)„ 
J.  M.  Brown  (  C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  I    W.  Burt   (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  1.  M. 
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Coburn   (Penna,),  H.  H.  Garrigues   i  I  B.  Grimshaw 

P.  R.),  E.  T.  Howson  (Railway  Age), 
K.  E.  Kimball  (Gen.  Elect.),  F.  H.  McGuicaii.  lr..  F.  G.  Nichol- 
&  K.  [.),  1.  F.  Pringle  (G.  T.),  W.  G.  Raymond  (Un.  of 
Iowa  ).  H.  A.  Roberts  (O.  W.  K.  R  &  X.  >,  Mott  Sawyer  (C.  M  & 
St  P.),  R.  T.  Scholes  (C.  B.  &  Q.1,  D.  L.  SommervWe  (N.  V. 
C),  J.  E.  Teal  (B.  &  O.),  F.  H.  Watts  (Penna.),  J.  L.  Wilkes 
(Jacksonville    Term.  i.    C.    C.    Williams    <  L'n.    of    Kans.),    Louis 

Appendix  A — Methods  for  Increasing  the  Traffic 
Capacity  of  a  Railway 

Last  year  the  report  dealt  in  part  with  a  few  of  the 
physical  elements  which  more  or  less  determine  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  railroad.  The  discussion  was  largely  academic 
and  requires  results  of  actual  operations  to  prove  its  value. 
For  this  reason  the  committee  undertook  to  collect  data 
■  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  a  number  of  different 
roads  and  the  traffic  which  was  being  handled,  for  the 
purpose  of  noting  to  what  extent  the  theory  was  ap- 
plicable to  practical  operation.  Replies  to  a  questionnaire 
have  been  received  covering  the  characteristics  and  oper- 
ating data  of  23  operating  districts. 

It  has.  therefore,  been  decided  to  use  one  or  two  of 
the  simpler  cases  which  have  been  worked  up  to  develop 
the  theoretical  discussion  a  step  or  two  farther  so  that 
next  year  wider  applications  of  the  theory  can  be  made. 

The    Determination    of    the    Traffic    Capacity — 
Conclusions 

1.  The  committee  has  not  been  able  to  analyze  suffi- 
cient data  to  show  how  close  it  is  possible  to  approach  the 
theoretical  limit  of  track  capacity  in  actual  practice.    Two 

ally  single  track  divisions  with  very  few  passenger 
trains  have  been  partially  analyzed,  but  the  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  analyses  of  these  two  cases 
cannot  be  taken  as  final.  Before  making  final  conclusions 
it  is  important  to  know  if  there  are  any  other  divisions 
which  are  doing  better  with  equal  facilities  and  al 
secure  opinions  from  those  operating  these  divisions  re 
garding  their  estimates  of  how  soon  additional  track  fa- 
cilities will  be  require.l. 

2.  It  has  been  found  that  train  operations  can  he  rep- 
sented  by  a  mathematical  law.  the  development  of  which 
was  given  in  an  Exhibit   \  of  the  committee's  report. 

3.  The  application  of  this  law  to  different  sets  of  oh 
servations  make-  it  possible  to  compare  several  months' 
operation  of  a  given  division  on  a  more  equal  basis.    Like- 

if  different  divisions  which  are  m 
milar  can  be  compare  nearly  the 

4.  By  such  comparisons  it   is   felt  that   the  effe 

■  ither  conditions,  greater  track  facilities,  char 

harai  ter  of  commodities  and 

the  a  era  •  time  on  the  road  can 

•  tunned." 

Appendix   B — Effect  of  Speed  on  the  Cost  of  Opera- 
tion— Tentative  Conclusions 

1      i  ither  conditions  remaining  unchanged,  the  cost  of 

•  ■■!   speed  of 

iblished  not   can  it  be 
litions  of  track,  roadtx 

•si  due  in  minor  chanj 
•      m   iii.i i in .  ndards 

■ 
the  committee  in 


2.  Cost  of  transportation  will  vary  materially  with 
variation  in  speed,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
general  a  most  economical  speed  expressed  in  miles  per 
hour.  The  effect  of  variations  of  speed  will  depend  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  division  under  consideration,  on 
the  wage  system,  on  the  character  of  the  traffic,  and  on 
commercial  considerations. 

a.  Since  varying  speed  affects  the  load  that  can  be 
hauled,  the  effect  of  speed  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  train  load.  Provided  there  are  no  pusher  grades, 
and  that  the  wage  system  is  a  straight  hourly  pay  system. 
traffic  that  does  not  require  quick  movement  is  moved 
most  economically  in  maximum  trains,  defined  to  be  those 
that  can  be  handled  at  minimum  speed  on  the  de  facto 
ruling  grade  of  the  division.  Under  the>e  conditions  the 
mosl  economical  speed  for  the  maximum  train  is  the 
fastest   speed  that  can  be  made  safely  over  the  division. 

b.  Subject  to  the  limiting  effect  of  pusher  grades  and 
wage  system  it  may  be  said  that  with  a  given  weight  of 
train  the  most  economical  speed  is  the  fastest  that  can  be 
made  safely    >ver  a  division. 

c.  The  operating  cost  is  a  minimum  under  conditions 
"a"  and  "b"  when  the  resulting  speed  is  the  one  which 
permits  the  locomotive  to  be  operated  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical rate  of  power  production. 

Appendix    D — The    Economical    Operation    of    Trains 

Against    the    Current    of    Traffic    on 

Multiple  Track  Railways 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  chief  operating  officers 

<  if  IN  roads  whom  it  was  thought  might  be  able  to  present 
information  on  the  subject. 

«  LUSION 

The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  have  demonstrated  that 
Mains  can  be  operated  successfully  on  multiple  tracks 
against  the  current  of  traffic  in  the  regular  course  of  busi- 
ness, thereby  facilitating  their  movement  and  effecting 
material  economies  without  introducing  additional  haz- 
ards when  proper  precautions  are  taken  ;  also  in  some 
avoiding  or  delaying  the  construction  of  additional 
main  and  passing  tracks.  The  following  i-.  therefore 
ommended  for  insertion  in  the  Manual: 

Operation  of  trains  against  the  current  of  traffic  on 
multiple  trades  should  receive  consideration  with  other 
methods  whenever  congestion,  delay  or  overtime  prompt 
investigation  of  means  of  facilitating  the  movement  o/ 
traffic  or  increasing  the  capacity  of  a  line. 

Discussion 

i  The  report  of  the  committee  was  introduced  bj  Chair 
man  Rose  and  presented  in  sections  by  the  various  chair 
nun  of  the  sub  committees,  the  first  section  dealing  with 
the  methods  for  increasing  the  traffic  capacity  of  a  rail 
ua\  being  presented  bj  G.  D   Brooke  (B   8  ' 

Mi  Brooke:  The  high  ratio  of  actual  track  capacity 
to  theoretical  track  capacity  which  the  committee  has 
been  able  so  far  to  develop  has  been  about  25  per  cent 
and  the  highest  number  oi  trains  per  da\  over  .i  singli 
■  id  for  a  period  of  a  month  i-  a  little  below  30 
There  arc  doubtless  engine  districts,  single  track,  in  th< 
country  which  arc  handling  more  traffic  than  that,  but 
the  railroads  have  not  reported  to  the  commitl 

Hunter  McDonald:  We  have  on  our  line  a  section 
of  about  45  miles,  principal!)  mountain  road,  where  we 
have  to  operate  ovei  a  single  track  a  minimum  in  normal 
times  of  practical!}  60  trains  a  day,  and  we  sometimes 
high  bj  90,  The  success  of  thai  operation  is 
hi  about  by  cooperation  among  the  operating  men. 
I  he    '  iii  trains  over  that  section  i^ 
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about  8  mi.  an  hr.  We  have  lately  presented  a  report  to 
our  management  to  the  effect  that  by  the  installation  of 
automatic  signals  and  complete  interlocking  and  the  ab- 
solute annulment  of  all  train  orders  we  would  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  line  to  12  mi.  an  hr.  The  investment 
in  one  instance  represents  about  $125,000,  most  of  which 
can  be  recovered  when  double  tracking  is  resorted  to, 
as  against  $2,200,000  for  double-tracking.  There  was 
also  a  section  of  6  miles  of  track  that  was  divided  into 
three  block  controls,  and  during  the  24  years  of  that 
operation  we  moved,  if  I  remember  correctly,  as  high 
as  119  trains  over  that  single  track  and  220  trains  over 
the  double  track. 

Mr.  Brooke :  The  committee  will  be  indeed  glad  to  get 
the  information  as  to  this  piece  of  busy  railroad.  It  will 
be  most  interesting,  I  think,  for  the  committee  to  follow 
the  development  of  the  traffic  and  to  make  use  of  that 
in  developing  our  studies  of  the  subject. 

(J.  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 


subject  of  operating  trains  against  the  current  of  traffic, 
next  presented  that  section  of  the  report,  the  conclusion 
being  approved  by  the  association  for  inclusion  in  the 
Manual.  Prof.  C.  C.  Williams  (U.  of  Kans.)  then  pre- 
sented the  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  the  effect  of 
speed  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way.  The  committee 
also  reported  progress  on  other  subjects  assigned  to  it.  I 

C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  what  this  committee  has  done.  I  have  had 
occasion  to  try  to  justify  the  installing  of  double  track 
more  or  less  in  the  last  20  years,  and  every  time  I  went 
into  the  literature  to  find  out  what  had  been  said  on  the 
subject,  I  found  that  everybody  was  steering  clear  of  it. 
The  committee  has  it  in  hand  and  I  hope  thev  will  keep 
at  it. 

(Mr.  Morse  then  cited  some  practical  problems  in 
second  track  in  which  the  work  of  the  committee  would 
be  of  value.  The  committee  was  then  excused  with 
thanks.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Buildings 


The   preparation    of    specifications 

for  buildings  for  railway  purposes 
which  was  begun  last  year  was  con- 
tinued along  similar  lines  and  has  re- 
sulted in  the  presentation  of  specifica- 
tions covering  seven  subjects.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  icing  facilities 
is  found  to  have  important  relation- 
ship to  economies  of  operation.  Du- 
plicate handling  such  as  the  back 
travel  of  ice  must  be  avoided  as  well 
as  the  use  of  tunnels,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  which  are  expen- 
sive. Since  the  failures  of  creosoted 
structures  can  be  attributed  largely  to 
untreated  surfaces  left  by  sawing,  etc., 
instructions  for  field  treatment  are 
very  necessary. 


W.  T.  Dorrance 
Chairman 


IV.  T.  Dorrance,  who  is  rounding 
out  his  second  year  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  designing  engineer  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. In  his  seven  years'  service  with 
the  committee  he  has  had  an  active 
part  in  the  constructive  work  which  it 
has  done  in  standardising  methods  of 
construction  of  railway  buildings  and 
of  the  materials  which  enter  into  them. 
The  report  of  this  year  is  a  continua- 
tion in  this  respect  of  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Mr.  Dorrance's  experi- 
ence on  the  New  Haven,  with  its  in- 
tensive development  in  the  industrial 
centers  of  New  England,  gives  him  a 
fund  of  information  to  draw  on  in 
directing  the  committee's  work. 


The  committee  presented  specifications  covering 
seven  subjects  relating  to  Appendix  A.  These  cov- 
ered 64  pages,  too  long  to  reproduce  here.  The 
committee  offered  as  information  a  report  on  ice  houses 
and  icing  stations  given  in  Appendix  B.  The  committee 
offered  as  information  a  preliminary  report  on  floors  for 
railway  buildings  in  an  Appendix  C.  l^o  matter  was 
offered  by  the  committee  for  approval  and  inclusion  in 
the  Manual. 

Committee:  W.  T.  Dorrance  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  chairman: 
J.  W.  Orrock  (C.  P.  R.),  vice-chairman;  G.  A.  Belden  (C.  of 
Ga.),  Eli  Christiansen  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  D.  R.  Collin  (architect), 
Arthur  Crable  (H.  V.),  W.  L.  Darden  (S.  A.  L.),  F.  M.  Davison, 
J.  B.  Gaut  (G.  T.),  A.  M.  Griffin  (A.  C.  L.),  A.  C.  Irwin  (Port- 
land Cement  Assoc),  F.  R.  Judd  (I.  C),  G.  A.  Mitchell  (G.  T.). 
Hugo  Filippi  (I.  C),  R.  V.  Reamer  (C.  of  N.  J.),  C.  W.  Richev 
(Pcnna.),  G.  A.  Rodman  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.). 

Appendix  B — Ice  Houses  and  Icing  Stations 

Ordinarily  not  enough  thought  is  given  to  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  machinery.  Poor  arrangement  will 
increase  the  cost  of  filling  a  house  as  much  as  five  or 
more  per  cent  per  ton.  This  also  applies  to  the  move- 
ment of  ice  from  storage  to  cars.  Some  consider  the 
number  of  rooms  an  essential  point ;  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  rooms,  the  easier  to  keep  things  moving  smoothly — 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  ice  that  can  be  harvested  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  rooms.  Wide  doors  are  also 
a  help.  The  doors  must  be  wide  enough  to  admit  a  chute 
built  so  that  the  ice  can  run  either  way — i.  e.,  wider  in  the 
clear  than  the  diagonal  of  the  cake. 


An  icing  station  of  simple  constructoin  is  usually  a  one- 
room  storage  with  a  gig  elevator  at  one  end  which  runs  in 
a  vertical  direction  through  the  ante-room  annex  to  the 
storage  room.  Below  the  ante-room  is  an  unloading  plat- 
form of  3  ft.  6  in.  above  rail.  This  is  not  enclosed.  Di- 
rectly above  the  ante-room  is  the  crusher  room  to  which 
block  ice  is  delivered.  The  gig  may  be  reached  at  any 
one  of  the  three  elevations  or  at  any  elevation  from  the 
storage  side.  The  opening  to  the  storage  side  may  be 
enclosed  with  hinged  doors  or  boarded  up  and  insulated  as 
the  house  is  filled,  removing  them  as  the  ice  is  removed. 
The  floor  of  the  ante-room  should  be  pitched,  with  a 
trough  or  gutter  at  one  side.  The  ante-room  is  used 
mainly  as  a  storage  space  for  block  ice  and  carts  for  han- 
dling crushed  ice,  which  facilitates  the  quick  icing  of  a 
train.  Platforms  are  usually  12  ft.  wide  by  200  ft.  or  more 
in  length  and  16  ft.  6  in.  high,  running  parallel  to  ice  house 
and  directly  connected  with  ante-room  of  same.  These 
ice  houses  are  usually  of  frame  construction,  asphalt 
shingles,  and  a  straw  or  hay  loft  constructed  between  the 
collar  beams  and  rafters  of  the  roof  construction. 

A  wall  construction  that  has  been  successful  in  this 
type  of  house  is  constructed  of  2  by  12  studs,  placed  24- 
in.  centers,  covered  on  either  side  with  1  by  6  D.  &  M., 
diagonally,  and  over  this  a  good,  waterproof  paper.  On 
the  interior  an  additional  layer  of  1  by  6  is  laid ;  on  the 
exterior,  drop  siding.  The  space  between  the  studs  is 
filled  with  dry,  handmade,  white  pine  shavings  or  similar 
material  which  will  not  pack.     To  prevent  the  passage  of 
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moisture  to  the  insulal  due  to  capillary  action, 

il  is  preferable  to  till  the  lower  -even  to  ten  feel  of  wall 
with  granulated  cork. 

i  in  the  interior  surface  of  the  building  it  is  desirable  to 
waterproof  paint,  or  spar  varnish.    The  un- 
derside of  the  roof  rafters  should  be  ceiled  up,  leaving 
-pace  at  the  end-  of  about  two   feet,  forming  a  channel 

lei  with  the  rafter-,  allowing  a  circulatii 
the  warm  air  to  a-cend  to  ridge  of  the  building.     There 
should  be  an  open  monitor  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof .    This 
need  not  be  very   high     just  enough  so  that  the  rain  will 
not  beat  in.  and' allow  enough  -pace   for  the  warm  air  to 

lit.     '  me  of  the  essential  points  in  wall  con 
lion  i-  that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the  sill  plate- 
that  there  be  no  air  leak-.    This  can  be  effected  by  the  use 

ffset  joint  well  coated  with  car  glue  or  other 
1  Tooting  material. 

Due  to  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  ex- 
terior and  interior,  wall-  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  day.  especially  south  walls,  are  liable  to 
warp.  In  overcome  this,  an  additional  air  space  formed 
.  f  2  by  6  studs  and  one  layer  of  drop  siding  is  built  on 
the  exterior  face  of  the  building  after  the  storage  wall  i- 
finished.  There  should  be  an  open  space  left  at  the  bot- 
tom and  top  for  circulation,  allowing  hot  air  to  pass  out 
at   the  to] i. 

The  floor-  of  some  refrigerated  houses  are  constructed 
of  cinder-  12  in.  thick  and  in  sonic  cases  over  tin-  a  two- 
inch  plank  floor  on  sleepers  ha-  given  good  results.  The 
floors  should  pitch  slightly  toward  the  center,  so  thai 
when  the  house  i-  filled  the  ice  forms  an  arch  and  does  not 
throw  any  stress  on  the  outside  wall-.  In  floor  construc- 
tion, water  ha-  to  be  contended  with,  due  to  poor  dr. mi 


age,  and  also  where  there  t-  a  great  amount  of  shrinkage 
ii  account  of  the  heat  transmitted  from  the  ground. 
There   seems  to  he  a  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
width  of  platforms.     Some  roads  build  platforms  12  ft. 
wide;  these  being  constructed  of  wood  posts,  joists  and 
2  in.  plank  floor,  with  guide  strips  for  ice  of  oval  iron  let 
down  flush  with  the  floor,  with  slots  between  for  dripping. 
I  Mi  the  far  side  from  the  track,  platforms  have  a  guard 
railing,  usually  3  feet  high  with  electric  light  poles  with 
an  overhanging  arm.     These  poles  are  generally  placed 
32  ft.  "ti  center-.     The  arm  project-  out  to  the  opposite 
if  the  platform  so  a-  to  get  a  maximum  amount  of 
it  the  desired  point  at  side  of  car.     Some  roads  use 
island  platform-  between  tracks.     This  has  some  advan- 
i-  it  allow-  two  train-  to  be  iced  at  one  time. 
Salt  boxes  are  installed  in  connection  with  platforms. 
These  are  spaced  about  forty  feet  apart  and  hung  below 
the  floor  board-  of  the  platform.     The  salt  is  handled  by- 
means  of  a  shovel  from  car  to  storage  box.    In  some  cases 
elevators  are  used   to   carry   -alt.   receiving   supply   from 
car-  delivered  to  an  overhead  bin,  using  overhead  trolley 
buckets  or  wheelbarrows  to  transfer  to  boxes  under  plat- 
r  other  location. 
Where  crushed  ice  i-  handled,  loaded  wheel  carts  are 
stored  until  train  time.     Loading  is  then  made  by  spouts 
or  trough-,  which  allow-  for  a  double  deck  platform. 
Discussion 
(The  upon  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  was  pre- 
sented  b)   W.  T.  Dorrance,  Chairman,  who  outlined  the 
work    which    the    committee   had    been    doing   during    the 
past  year';  after  which  the  report  was  accepted  as  infor 
n  by  the  association  and  the  committee  dismissed 
with   the  thank-  of  the  association! 
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G.  f.  Ray  is  rounding  out  his  fourth 
year  as  chairman  and  his  sixth  year 
as  a  member  of  the  eommitee  He  has 
also  been  active  in  other  work  of  the 
association,  having  served  as  ehair- 
man of  the  Traek  Commit!, 
era!  years  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Direction  from  ioi  i  to  ioi~,  and 
a, lain   for   the  year   i  lie 

has  been  chief  engineer  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  .  Western  for  /_> 
years,  during  which  time  this  road  has 
carried  on  an  unusually  ex' 
st ruction  program.  Mr  Kay  has  been 
a  keen  student  of  the  rail  problem  for 
years,  and  has  pioneered  in  a  number 
of  developments  relating  to  both  eon- 
struction  and  maintcnai 
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Appendix  A— Rail  Failure  Statistics  for  1920 

K\     M.    II.    \\  II  MIOKSI 
Ibi-    report    eo\er-    rollings    for    1915    and    succeeding 

years  .md  the  ages  of  the  rolling  would  average  in  track 
about  the  years  show  n  below 

pit  IS 

1919 
19]  <l  montha 

I  h<    tonnages  .md  track  mile-  of  sail  represented  bj 
m  this  repoi  Hows  : 
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Year  Rolled  Tons  Track  Mill  - 

1915  in"!  7.34(i.5n 

[916  1.193.9(15  8,062.10 

1917  1,096  7.334.4(1 

1918  990.820  6,658.80 

1919  981  6.676.60 

1920  759,071  5,064.20 

Total..        6,121.4-  41,142.60 

Tin-  average  results  of  all  the  rails  reported  on  are 
shown  in  Table  1.  together  with  tin-  results  taken  from 
previous  reports,  including  both  Bessemer  and  open- 
hearth  rails.  Tin-  measure  of  the  performance  of  a  lot 
of  rails  a-  regards  failures  is  taken  as  the  failures  per 
100  track  miles  for  live  year,-'  service  ami  it  will  he  noted 
that  there  was  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  failures  from 
the  rail-  rolled  in  1908  with  a  record  of  398.1  to  those 
rolled  in  1'J14  with  a  record  of  74.0.  The  rails  rolled 
in  1915  >ho\\ed  an  increase  to  82.4  failure-  per  100  track 
mileS  for  five  years'  service  and  a  study  of  the  records 
for  lesser  periods  of  service  indicates  that  the  rails  rolled 
in  1916  'and  1917  will  show  successively  increased  num- 
bers of  failures.  This  unfortunate  performance  is  prob- 
ably to  he  regarded  as  a  by-product  of  the  war  and  the 
manufacturing  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  war 
and  for  a  while  thereafter.  Under-maintenance  during 
the  -anie  period  probably  contributed  to  increase  the 
general  failure  record-,  hut  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
1914  rail-,  which  have  given  the  best  record,  also  went 
through  the  same  period  of  under-maintenance.  The 
general  average  results  for  the  whole  country  are  pre- 
sented (^grammatically  in  Fig.  1.  Here  again  will  be 
noted  how  the  failure  curve  showed  continuous  decrease 
in  failures  until  the  present  year,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease. The  curve  will  acquire  an  ugly  hump  which  we 
hope  will  reach  its  peak  in  the  record  of  the  1917  rails. 
As  interesting  information,  the  average  weight  of  the 
rails  rolled  at  each  of  the  mills  is  presented  in  Table  2. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  failures  had 
been  showing  a  gratifying  decrease  from  year  to  year 
until  the  World  War  came  on.  The  "war-time"  rollings, 
however,  and  particularly  the  rails  rolled  in  1917,  are 
nut  showing  up  s.i  well,  due  probably  to  the  unfavorable 
manufacturing  conditions  that  prevailed  when  they  were 
made  and  also  to  the  lack  of  the  usual  care  in  the  track 
that  the  railroads  were  able  to  give  them  during  the 
same  period. 

Table  1 — Average  Failures  Pfr  100  Track  Whis 


Yi'ur  Rolled 

V  ears  Service 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•'• 

398.1 

224  1 
152.7 
133  3 

78.9 

69  5 
50.9 
53  ii 

70  li 

277  8 

124  li 

104  4 
49  3 

44  8 
32  0 
34  2 
47  7 
86  ii 

198  5 

77  1) 
32.1 
25  8 
19.8 
19  0 
29  2 
38.9 
27.6 

I7i,  :; 

19)2 
1913 
1914 
1915 

2  1) 
1.2 
0.7 

1   6 

:>  if 
1  li 
2.0 

::  'i 

28  '.i 
12  5 

S  2 
s  '1 

11  8 

21.6 

8.9 

.  14.8 

1(17   1 
91.9 
74  n 
82.4 

1917 

Table  2- 


Average  Weights  of  Rails  Compiled  from 
Tonnages  Used  in  This  Ri  port 


Mill 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Algoma 

Bethlehem 

Cambria 
Carnegie. 
Colorado 

90  1 
98  6 
102.5 
98.8 
89.8 

90.1 

99 .2 
103.4 
100.7 

89.0 

85.0 
103.0 
118.4 
100.2 

90.4 

94.2 
109.3 
112  1 

105  e 

89.7 
85.0 
92.1 
95.2 
93.6 
101.2 
89.1 

104.3 
118.9 
104.1 
90.3 
85.0 
93.3 
95.3 
104.2 
100.0 
88.3 

120  3 

130  ii 
101.7 
90  5 

Illinois.  ... 

93  3 

96.7 
104  4 
104.6 

88.1 

92 .9 
94.9 
102.8 
102.0 
88.5 

92  9 
97.1 
106.7 

93.5 

Lackawanna 

96  1 
85.0 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 

87.9 

88.6 

Average 

94.6 

94.3 

95.1 

96.1 

94  2 

95  4 

Appendix  B — Recommended  Practice  for  Inspection  of 
Steel  Rails 

I."    Chief  Rail  Inspector. 

2.  Three  or  more  assistant  inspector.-  as  size  of  mill 

and  rate  of  rolling  may  require. 

3.  One  or  more   checkers,   depending  upon   rapiditj 

of  loading. 

4.  One   chemist    if   check   analyses  are  made   in   mill 

laboratory. 

1.  The  chief  rail  inspector  shall  supervise  the  inspec- 
tion force,  mill  practice,  drop  tests  and  make  records. 

2.  One  assistant  inspector  shall  follow  the  mill  prac- 
tice closely,  i.  e.,  time  of  charging,  time  of  tapping,  cut- 
ting of  tests,  etc. ;  record  any  irregularities,  such  as  too 
rapid  pouring,  charging  cold  ingots,  rolling  cold  bloom, 
low  finishing  temperature,  behavior  of  rails  under 
straightening  presses  or  any  other  departures  from  good 
mill  practice  which  may  affect  the  service  of  the  rails. 

3.  One  assistant  inspector  for  night  duty  shall  make 
drop  tests  if  necessary  and  follow  the  mill  practice. 


The  Rail  Failure  Record  to  Date 

4.  One  or  more  assistant  inspectors  shall  inspect  the 
rails  on  the  loading  beds  for  surface  defects,  straight- 
ness,  etc. 

5.  One  or  more  checkers  shall  record  the  number  of 
rails  of  each  heat  accepted  and  loaded  in  each  car.  A 
record  of  the  car  number  and  the  number  of  rails  of 
each  heat  in  the  car  shall  be  sent  to  the  division  engineer, 
the  supervisor,  the  roadmaster  or  other  officer  to  whom 
the  rails  are  consigned.  This  prevents  the  loading  of 
rails  rolled  from  odd  ingots,  or  the  loading  of  more  rails 
than  were  originally  rolled  in  a  heat,  or  the  loading  of 
rails  from  rejected  heats.  It  also  furnishes  a  check 
record  of  the  location  of  the  rails  if  at  any  time  in  the 
future  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  rails  of  a  particular 
heat  for  any  cause  whatever. 

6.  A  chemist  shall  make  check  analysis  of  drillings 
taken  from  corner  of  head  of  the  rail,  no  rails  being 
loaded  until  the  check  analysis  is  finished.  The  office 
to  which  the  rail  inspection  force  reports  should  keep  a 
record  of  the  history  of  each  heat  in  a  convenient  form, 
so  the  results  obtained  from  the  service  of  the  rails  may 
be  traced  to  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  or  rails. 

Rail  inspectors  should  be  selected  with  care  and  men 
not  familiar  with  rolling  mill  practice  should  not  be  sent 
to  inspect  rails  except  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi- 
enced rail  inspector.  As  far  as  possible  the  inspections 
should  be  made  by  the  same  men.  as  they  then  be( 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  manufacture  peculiar  to 
each  mill,  for  no  two  mills  follow  the  same  procedure 
even  though  owned  by  the  same  company. 

Acceptance    of    heals    meeting    the    technical    require- 
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ments  of  specifications,  kit  in  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
ter of  inferior  quality  should  i».-  deferred  pending 
decision  of  engineer  of  tests  after  full  report  and  review 
of  conditions;  conversely,  rejections  of  heats  whose  de 
ficiencies  may  be  technical  only  should  be  similarly  goi 
erned.  The  inspectors  cannot  be  too  careful  and  musl 
exercise  good  judgment  and  all  possible  tact. 

Discussion 

(The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Kail  was  presented 
by  G.  J.  Ray,  Chairman,  the  section  under  Appendix  B, 
Recommended  Practice  for  Inspection  of  Steel  Rails,  be- 
ing approved  by  the  Association  for  inclusion  in  the 
Manual.  The  chairman  next  brought  up  the  question  of 
a  revision  of  the  specification  which  the  committee  ex- 
pected to  present  at  this  meeting.  I 

Chairman  Kay:  During  the  past  season  the  committee 
has  paid  particular  attention  to  mill  practice  at  various 
mills,  and  a-  a  result  of  the  studies  which  have  been 
made  die  committee  thought  hot  to  prepare  a  new  speci- 
fication or  to  revise  die  old  specification  with  a  view  of 
eliminating  segregated  steel  as  far  a-  possible.  We  have 
felt  it  advisable  to  get  the  manufacturers  to  produce  the 
steel  in  the  furnace  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than  in  the 
ladle  or  in  ingot.  We  have  before  us  an  experiment 
specification  which  has  not  been  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  get  a  rail  which 
will  be  without  excessive  segregation.  This  may  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  the  nick-and-brcak  test 
from  the  specification.  1  will  say  frankly  thai  omi  ol 
the  members  of  the  committee  think  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  eliminate  this  test.  We  do  not  want  to  get  steel  which 
i-  piped,  but  if  we  permit  the  manufacturer  to  roll  his 
steel  which  contain-  a  pipe  in  the  ingot,  rather  than 
segregated  steel,  we  hope  to  get  steel  which  i-  safer  in 
the  track  than  much  of  the  steel  we  get  now-,  which  we 
know  is  often  badly  segregated.  There  is  a  general 
impression  about  piped  rails  that  i-  not  founded  on 
proper  knowledge  of  the  situation.  If  the  rail  is  badlj 
segregated  and  exceedingly  hard,  it  will  lie  safer  on  the 
Outside,  because  the  carbon  and  sulphur  are  segn 
towards  the  center,  and  it  will  break  down  in  the  head. 
That  rail  is  a  dangerous  rail  compared  with  a  piped  rail 
or  a  rail  which  has  ;i  natural  lamination  in  the  centei 
dui'  t,.  the  cavity  in  the  top  of  die  ingot.  We  think 
that  most  of  the  trouble  is  i\av  to  split  head  rails,  which 
bj  bad  segregation.  Therefore,  the  specifica 
Hon  i-  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  producing  an  ingot 

which   will   contain   what    is   known   a-   piped    steel    rather 
than   segrega  not    looking    Eoi 

trying  to  get  away  from  the  segre 

give  the  manufacturer  an  oppot 

tunit\    to  do  that 

(      W,   i  .rnnel.    fl     i  Roberl    \\      Hunt   ,V.    Co,  i        1 
putabh    the   best    rails  are   produced   when   the    steel   mills 

.in-  running  constantly,  for  then  the  vai  of  the 

harmony  and  the  machinery    and 
i  I   to  the  proper  pitch      In   1921 
the  inspection  of  approximately  two  million  heav; 

•  d  about   l .  and 

1.9  per  ci  ill  so  i  lassified  b< 

1      .     esenl 
■■    hese  rail    approximate!}    Mi  pet  cent 

ation   requiring   a   nick  and  break 

Ills    ind   then   .  Ia--if\  in 

I  he   number  of   "  \" 

■ 

the  fracture  test  amount*  of  the  total 

rolled  but    the    number    from 

one  mill  amounted  Jo  I  while  that  from 

•   mill  amounted 


emphasize  the  wide  difference  that  may  be  found  in  mill 
practice. 

No  important  change  in  any  customary  mill  practice 
has  marked  the  past  year,  but  of  course,  the  times  have 
not  been  propitious  for  making  either  radical  changes  or 
ements  \  new  rail  manufacturer,  the  Standard 
Steel  Company,  has  entered  the  field,  however,  and 
among  the  facilities  for  rail-making  that  have  been 
provided  in  the  mill,  are  the  adaptation  for  delivering 
long  rails,  and  the  disposition  into  other  products,  in- 
cluding tie-plates,  of  what  would  ordinarily  be  the  "A" 
or  top-rail  metal. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  the  most 
constant  cause  of  criticism  is  the  incessant  fault  found 
with  the  action  of  "A"  or  top  rails  in  track.  It  is  plain 
that  until  the  mills  generally  adopt  snme  method  of 
casting  hot-top  and  big-end  up  ingots  the  liability  of 
obtaining  piped  and  segregated  unhomogeneous  steel  in 
the  top  rails  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  adoption  of 
positive  method-  for  combatting  the  difficulties. 
Testing  the  top  rail  of  each  ingot  is  one  method  for  pro- 
tei  ting  against  the  shipment  of  inferior  metal.  In  lieu  of 
such  testing  methods,  it  has  now  been  deemed  practicable 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  "A"  rail  metal  by 
agreeing  to  its  use  in  the  form  of  hot  worked  tie  plates. 
It  is  hoped  that  early  in  the  future,  more  mills  may  see 
their  way  clear  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  manufacture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rail  steel  should  contain 
a  higher  silicon  content  than  heretofore  has  been  com- 
mon in  this  country,  .all hough  some  English  rail  steel 
has  long  been  conspicuous  for  its  high  silicon,  flic  bug 
lish  steel  contains  much  less  carbon  than  our-  does,  and 
the  question  of  possible  brittleness  in  the  high  carbon  steel 
containing  high  silicon  and  perhaps  silica,  is  important 
for  investigation.  No  doubt,  the  more  extensive  use  oi 
silicon,  if  possible,  at  the  mills,  will  make  the  steel  more 
homogeneous  in  some  directions,  but  it  i-  hazardous  to 
expect  it  t"  -o  reduce  segregation  as  to  make  that  evil 
a  matter  of  history,  .md  seriousness  of  the  increased 
piping  must  not  be  underestimated. 

W.    C.    Cushing    (Penna.) :      Several    large    railroads 
have   been    considering   increasing   the   weight    of   rail    in 

use  mi  these  roads,  and  studying  the  design  which  they 
should  use  in  making  that  change.  The  Kail  committee 
is  not  ready  to  make  any  report  on  the  subject.  It  has 
Keen  estimated  that  the  130-lb.  rail  on  the  Pennsylvania 
System  outlasts  the  100-lb.  section  by  -'  times  and  is 
worth  _?.i  per  cent  more  in  reduced  maintenance  on  heav\ 
curvature  districts,  it  has  also  been  well  established  thai 
the  failures  of  130-lb',  r.ul  on  the  Pennsylvania  System 

an-   mam    lime-    fewer  than   llio-e  of   the    llKllb.   section, 

notwithstanding  the  facl  that  they  are  located  where  the 
traffic  and  alinemenl  condition-  are  of  the  severest      I 

do   nut    believe    thai    the    lane    ha-   come    foi    making    any 

change  in  the  present  adopted  "RE"  sections,  espe 

a-   the    !<*>  lli.    and    130  lb.    sections   are   now    rolled. 

Hunter  Mi  Donald   (N.  C.  &  Sti  L.)       i  would  like 

lo   bring  lo   the  attention   of   the   Kail  committee   with  as 

much  empha  is  as  l  can  the  problem  that  a  number  of 

our    roads    have    before    them    of    recommending    an    in 

tion.     I  know  that  the  tendency  of  most 
of  the  roads  having  dense  and  heavj  traffic  ha-  been  to 
make  one  big  jump  from  a   100-lb.  section  or  perhaps 
ion  to  as  high   >-  130  and  136-lb.    The  corn- 
now  ha-  under  consideration  the  using  of  a  150  lb 
section,    a-    announced    by    'he    chairman        I     think    the 

majority  of  our  membership  i-  much  more  interested  in 

tablishment    and    stabilizing   of    the    intermediate 

lections  between  li*'  and  ISO  than  thej  are  in  the  com 

pletion  of  the  1 50-lb.  section      Hie  question  of  whether 

trike  what  will  be  the  future  standard 
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when  lie  goes  from  a  90-lb.  rail  to  a  higher  section,  is 
very  important,  and  it  devolves  upon  the  engineer  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  to  forecast  correctly  what  the 
final  action  of  the  committee  is  to  be.  An  effort  should 
be  made  to  stabilize  this  question  as  quickly  as  possible. 


I  would  also  like  to  a>k  the  committee  if  it  will  not 
revive  the  question  of  using  longer  rails  than  33  ft. 

The  President :  That  concludes  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  it  is  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Masonry 


The  committee  recommended  thai 
the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  per- 
missible variation  in  the  fineness  of 
cement  be  omitted  from  the  Manual 
since  by  agreement  among  the  parties 
interested  it  has  been  omitted  front  the 
specifications  which,  as  so  amended, 
hare  been  adopted  by  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  as 
tentative  standards.  The  elimination 
of  this  clause  will  make  the  tzvo  speci- 
fications identical  in  content.  In  view 
of  the  advancement  in  concrete  zvork, 
it  was  recommended  that  certain 
changes  be  made  in  the  Manual  deal- 
ing with  consistency,  impurities  and 
steel  reinforcement  so  as  to  keep  the 
specifications  up  to  date. 


J.  J.  Yates 

Chairman 


/.  /.  Yates,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  completing  his  third  year  in 
this  capacity  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  since  1912.  During 
this  long  period  of  service  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  work. 
He  has  served  as  the  representative  of 
the  Association  on  the  joint  committee 
on  specifications  for  Portland  cement 
and  is  nozu  vice-chairman  of  the  new 
joint  committee  on  concrete  and  rein- 
forced concrete.  As  bridge  engineer 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
first  hand  contact  with  a  variety  of 
problems  relating  to  concrete,  particu- 
'arly  those  concerning  its  use  in  salt 
zvater. 


The  committee  recommended  that  the  following  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  its  report : 
1.  That  the  following  requirement  as  it  appears 
in  the  1921  Manual,  covering  a  variation  in  fineness  of 
cement,  be  omitted  and  the  remaining  paragraphs  re- 
numbered.    See  Appendix  A.) 

Permissible  Variation. — 36.  A  permissible  variation  of  1 
will  be  allowed,  and  all  results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit, 
lmt  within  this  permissible  variation  shall  be  reported  as  22  per 
•cent. 

2.  That  the  revisions  and  additions  as  they  appear 
in  Appendix  A  be  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Specifi- 
cations for  Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  and  for  Steel 
Reinforcement  as  it  appears  in  the  Manual. 

3.  That  Appendix  B  covering  specifications  for  cold 
drawn  wire,  Abrams'  selective  concrete  strength  tests 
and  the  colorimetric  test  of  sands  be  received  as  infor- 
mation. 

4.  That  an  Appendix  C  reporting  progress  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Concrete  Pipe  be 
received  as  information. 

5.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  as 
they  appear  in  its  Appendix  D  be  approved  as  the  out- 
line work  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Committee:  J.  J.  Yates  (C.  of  N.  J.),  chairman;  Job  Tuthill 
1  I'.  M.).  vice-chairman;  J.  T.  Andrews  (  B.  &  O.),  R.  Armour 
(G.  T. ),  T.  L.  Condron  (Cons.  Engr.),  W.  A.  Christian,  J.  E. 
Freeman  (Port.  Cem.  Assoc),  T.  L.  D.  Hadwen  (C.  M.  &  St. 
P.).  Dr.  YV.  K.  Hatt  (Purdue  Univ.),  S.  C.  Hollister  (Cons. 
Engr.),  Richard  L.  Humphrey  (Cons.  Engr.),  Noah  Johnson 
(Wabash),  S.  A.  Jordan  (B.  &  O.),  W.  S.  Lacher  (Railway 
Age).  J.  C.  Nagle  (A.  &  M.  Col.),  C.  P.  Richardson  (C.  R.  I.  & 
P.),  F.  E.  Schall  (L.  V.),  Z.  H.  Sikes  (N.  Y.  C),  F.  P.  Sisson 
(G.  T.),  G.  11.  Tinker  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  C.  C.  Westfall  (I.  C). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

Since  the  adoption  of  a  Specification  and  Tests  for 
Portland  Cement  in  1917,  the  allowance  of  a  variation 
•of  1  per  cent  passing  the  No.  200  sieve,  as  provided  in 
the  Tests  for  the  Determination  of  Fineness,  has  under 
an  agreement  by  those  interested  been  omitted  from  the 
specification.      The    specification    as    amended   has   been 


approved  on  January  15,  1921,  as  "Tentative  Standard" 
by  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee.  The 
committee  is  recommending  that  we  omit  paragraph  36 
in  order  to  make  our  specification  identical. 

The  Progress  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard Specifications  for  Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete 
was  submitted  to  the  constituent  organizations  June  4, 
1921,  and  it  has  been  issued  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association.  It  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Masonry  committee  that  certain 
changes  and  additions  to  the  Specifications  for  Plain  and 
Reinforced  Concrete  and  for  Steel  Reinforcement  be 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Manual  as  follows : 

For  Paragraph   11,   on   Consistency,  substitute   the  following: 

11.  (a)  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing  shall  be  the 
least  amount  that  will  produce  a  plastic  or  workable  mixture 
which  can  be  properly  compacted  in  the  forms  and  around  the 
reinforcement.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  consistency  of 
the  concrete  be  such  as  to  permit  a  separation  of  the  coarse  ag- 
gregate from  the  mortar  in  handling. 

(b)  The  Engineer  shall  determine  and  specify  the  consistency 
of  the  concrete  for  various  portions  of  the  work  based  on  test 
of  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  consistency  of  the  concrete 
shall  be  measured  by  the  slump  test  (for  description  of  test  and 
methods  of  making  slump  tests,  see  Vol.  22,  Proceedings  for 
1921,  pages  553  to  564,  inclusive). 

(c)  The  consistency  of  the  concrete  shall  be  checked  at  the 
beginning  of  each  daily  run,  and  at  least  once  a  day  thereafter 
during  the  progress  of  the  concreting,  or  when  the  size  of  any 
aggregate  or  its  moisture  condition  changes. 

/  'nder  the  general  heading  of  Materials,  Paragraphs  1   to  7.  in- 
clusive, add  the  following  paragraph: 

Organic  Impurities  in  Sand. — Natural  sand  which  shows  a 
color  darker  than  the  standard  color  when  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  Colorimetric  Test  for  Sands  (see  Appendix  B)  shall  not 
be  used  unless  the  concrete  made  with  the  materials  and  in  the 
proportions  to  be  used  on  the  work  is  shown  by  tests  to  be  ot 
the  required  strength. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  section  on  Steel  Reinforcement.  Paragraph 
7,  add  the  following: 

See  Appendix  C  for  "Tentative  Specifications  for  Cold-Drawn 
Steel  Wire  for  Concrete  Reinforcement." 
Include  under  section  on  Steel  Reinforcement  the  following: 

Standard  Sizes  of  Bars.  Reinforced  bars  shall  conform  to  the 
areas  and  equivalent  sizes  shown  in  Table  I. 
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Si/i •>   \.mi  Am  \-  01   Ri 


i   Bar 
Inches 


1 


\rca.   sg.    in. 

Square 
0.110 
0.196  0.250 

0.307  

0.442  

.  0.601  

1.000 

1.563 


The  art. i-  of  deformed  liars  shall  be  determined  by  the  mini- 
mum cross-section  ti 

Include  under  Section   VI,  on  Depositing,  Paragraphs  23 
the  fo  ision  for  Spouting: 

riNG  -  When  authorized  by  the  engineer,  concrete  may  be 

ng,   in   which   case   the   plant   shall   be   of   such 

to  insure  a  practically   continuous  Bow  in  the 

spout  '   the  spout  with  the  horizontal  shall  !- 

as  to  allow  the  concrete  to  Bow  without  separation  of  the  ingredi 

ill  be  thoroughly  Bushed  with  water 

and    after    each    run.      The    delivery    from    the    spout    shall 

dose  the  point  of  deposit.     When  operation  must 

termittent,  the  spout  shall  discharge  into  a  hopper. 

Appendix    B — Developments    in    the    Art    of    Making 
Concrete 

Tentative    Specifications    for    Cold-Drawn    Steei 
\\  [re  for  con<  ki.tk  reinforcement* 

Material    Covered. —  1.     These     specifications     cover    cold 
drawn  steel  ied  as  such,  or  in  fabricated  forn 

the  reinforcement  of  concrete,  in  gages  not  less  than  0.080  in 
1 1 .in  0.500  in. 

Basis    of    Purchase. — _'.     When    wire    is    ordered    bj 
number  the  following  relation  between  number  and  diameter,  in 
inches,  shall  apply  unless  otherwise  specified. 

i  iage  Equii  alenl  ■  alenl 

Diameter.  Inches  Number       Diameter,  Inches 

ukkhhk) 0.4900  5  0.2070 

<kmmhu>  ii  161  i  6  0.1920 

n  (305  7  0  1770 

IXKHI 8 

ink) 0.3625  9 

no  0.3310  in  0.1350 

0.3065  11  0.1205 

1  02830  12 

0.2625  13 

3  0.2437  14  0.0800 

t 

(I)     Manufacture 

Process. — 3      (a)      The   steel    shall    be    made   b 
both  the   following  open-hearth. 

Drawing. — (b)     The   win    shall   be   cold   drawn    from 
hot  -rolled  from  bil 

(II)     Physical    Properties   and   Tests 

Tension  Tests. — I.     (a)     The   wire,   except  as   specified   in 
paragi  shall  conform   to  the   followinj 

mum  rcquin 

igth,  lb.  per  s,|   in.  80,01X1 

.in 

.  r   lOO.lim  111 

than  25  pet 
Bend  Test^  n   shall  withstand 

,-ni    the    ih. in  ■ 

in. I  .i  pin  th, 
Te*t    Specimens. — '• 
Number     of    Test  I"  lid 

(III)  in    Gage 


(IV)     Workmanship    and    Finish 

9.    The  finished  wire  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and 

shall    have   a    workmanlike   finish   with   smooth    sun 

(V)     Inspection  and  Rejection 

Inspection. — 10.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  in- 
spector, without  charge,  all  reas  satisfy  him 
that  the  wire  is  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifi- 

\ll  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of 
manufacture  prior  to  shipment,  unless  Otherwise  specified,  and 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the 
operation  of  the  works. 

Rejection. — 11.     Wire    which    shows   injurious    defects    sub- 
ptance   at   the    manufacturer's   works   will   he 
rejected,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  he  notified. 

Discussion 

(The  revision  of  the  Manual,  Appendix  A  of  the-  re- 
port, was  presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub-commit- 
tee, \\ .  S.  Lacher  (Railway  Age).  Following  is  an  ex- 
planation of  each  section,  I.  I.  Yates  (chairman  of  the 
committee)  moved  its  adoption.  All  clauses  were  ap- 
proved  by  the  Association  in  turn  with  the  exception  of 
the  clause  relating  to  the  spouting  of  concrete.) 

Mr.  Lacher:    The  presenl  specification  makes  no  ref- 
erence tu  spouting  concrete.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  cum 
mittee  that  the  user  of  the  specification  has  a  right  t" 
siime  information,  to  some  of  the  best  thought,  at  least, 
on  the  subject  of  spouting,  and  for  that  reason  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  submits  a  specification  for  the  spout- 
ing of  concrete,  this  being  the  clause  that  the  Joint  coin 
mittee  has  now  in  its  tentative  specification!    This  clause 
does  nol  say  thai   spouting  must  be  done.     It  still  puts 
the  matter  up  to  the  engineer  on  the  job,  but  if  the  en 
gineer  decides  thai  he  does  want  to  permit  spouting  of 
concrete,  this  clause  gives    him  ition    under 

v\  hich  thai  ma)  be  done. 

Chairman  Yates:  /  move  the  adoption  of  this  clause 
for  insertion  in  the  Manual. 

G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  I  should  hate  to  see  that 
pari  of  the  report  go  into  the  Manual  at  this  time.  \s 
I  understand  the  situation  the  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend ami  will  not  recommend  to  the  Association  at  the 
present  time  the  adoption  of  the  joint  report.  This 
clause  is  tu  bring  our  specification  up  to  conform  to  the 
joinl  report.  I  think  some  of  us  do  nol  yet  agree  that 
we  should  adopt  the  joinl  report,  and  until  that  is  done 
I  hardly  see  the  necessity  of  putting  into  our  specification 
a  clause  which  stamps  our  approval  on  spoutii  .. 
therefore  wish  to  make  an  aiiit-ndnit-nt  to  the  motion, 
that  this  clause  /><•  inserted  merely  as  information  for  the 
present,  and  not  be  inserted  in  the  Manual. 

Chairman  Yates:  There  lias  been  a  demand  on  the 
Masonr)  committee  for  a  clause  on  spouting.  We  have 
had  man)  discussions  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  Joint 
committee  on  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete,  and  in 
the  Mason n  committee  itself,  and  this  clause  appears 
therein  to  meet  thai  demand!  It  is  the  besl  we  can  do 
at  the  present  time.  It  agrees  quite  closet)  with  the 
bunt  committee's  report. 

i  Motion  as  amended  carried  I 

((  hairman   Nates  then   reviewed  the  work  of  the  coin 
mittee    with    respect    to   the   Joinl    committee    for   concrete 
and    reinfoi  ced    concrete,  i     *    *    * 

\li     K.i\       I   would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all 

in. I  to  the  imp. hi. Hue  of  this  report.     This    \s 

ion  is  going  to  be  called  upon  in  another  \. 

ii  this  joinl   reporl  or  :his  tentative  reporl   which 

is  now  before  us,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thai 

man    in    thi  on    Stud)    thai    reporl    and    be 

tibinit  to  this  committee  his  conclusions  and 
recommendations  with  respeel  to  it.    The  suggestion  thai 
infractor  will  be  required  to  make  concrete  which 
will  meet  definite  requirements  as  in  strength  is  an  all 

import. ml  and   fat    reaching  proposition      My  own  tliniiL;lil 
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i>  .-it  this  time,  after  looking  it  over  quite  carefully,  thai 
it  will  mean  a  very  material  increase  in  the  price  of  eon 
Crete  if  it  is  put  in  under  that  specification.  I  have  dur- 
ing  the  past  season  been  carrying  on  a  few  tests  in  an 
experimental  way  in  actual  practice  to  ;ee  what  we  could 
do  ourselves  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  that  speci- 
fication. 1  have  been  amazed  to  find  out  how  difficult 
it  i^  for  us  to  do  it.     If  we  cannot  do  il  ourselves,  how 


can  we  expect  the  contractor  to  know  what  he  does  when 
he   bids  i  in   our    u  i 

Chairman  Yates:  The  Joint  committee's  report  i-  a 
preliminary  report,  and  there  is  no  doubt  there  will  he 
man}-  modifications  and  changes,  and  we  want  the  benefit 
of  discussion  on  this  matter.  , 

I  The  committee  was  dismissed   with   the  thanks  of  the 

Association,  i 


Report  of  Committee  on  Wood  Preservation 


.(  revision  of  the  Manual  covering 

the  retention  of  creosote  oil  in  tim- 
ber and  the  permeation  of  the  sap 
wood  was  submitted  to  change  the 
specifications  for  the  preservative 
treatment  of  wood  by  the  empty  cell 
process  with  final  vacuum.  As  every- 
one who  is  interested  desires  definite 
information  regarding  tie  life,  nothing 
but  completed  tests  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  future..  Due  to  the  price 
and  scarcity  of  creosote  oil,  it  was 
thought  imperative  that,  in  order  to 
treat  sufficient  ties  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  economy  in  tie  life,  the  Bur- 
nett process  should  be  used.  Good  cre- 
osoting  offers  the  best  protection  to 
marine  piling  found  SO  far. 


C.  Marshall  Taylor 


Chairman 


C.  Marshall  Taylor  is  completing 
his  fourth  year  as  chairman  and  his 
twelfth  year  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  also  been  president  of 
the  American  JVood  Preservers'  As- 
sociation during  the  last  year.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  more  extended  use  of  treated  tim- 
ber by  the  railways  and  has  done  much 
to  stimulate  its  consumption  individu- 
ally and  through  association  activities. 
.  Is  superintendent  of  the  Port  Read- 
ing  creosoting  plant  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  and  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  he  has  been  able 
to  bring  to  the  committee  the  com- 
bined viewpoint  of  the  plant  operator 
and  the  railway  engineer. 


PROPOSED  changes  or  additions  to  the  Manual  are  in- 
dicated by  italics  in  the  appendices.  In  Appendices 
A,  F  and  G  the  committee  submitted  changes  and 
additions  and  recommended  their  adoption  under  the 
heading' of  "Conclusions."  In  Appendix  B  the  committee 
submitted  tables  (omitted  here)  indicating  the  life  of  ties 
treated  with  zinc,  zinc  creosote  and  creosote,  taking  as 
a  basis  the  service  life  of  ties  of  the  different  kinds  of 
woods  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee made  definite  recommendations  covering  the  selec- 
tion, installation  and  record  of  test  sections.  In  an  Ap- 
pendix D  the  committee  on  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Piling 
gave  the  history  of  the  protection  that  has  been  used  in 
ihat  territory,  and  also  submitted  information  concern- 
ing the  biological  phases  of  our  problem,  together  with 
records  of  some  structures  that  have  given  excellent 
service  in  that  district.  The  committee  on  Research  cov- 
ering Marine  Piling  gave  a  full  report  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  carried  out  in  this  country  and  abroad 
considering  a  problem  that  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  engineers  the  world  wide.  A  brief  summary  of  this 
report  is  given  in  Appendix  E.  In  Appendix  F  the  com- 
mittee submitted  for  adoption  definite  additions  to  the 
General  Requirements,  and  which  are  recommended  for 
adoption  as  Recommended  Practice  under  the  heading  of 
''Conclusions."  In  Appendix  G  the  committee  submitted 
additions  to  the  General  Requirements  and  recommended 
them  for  adoption  as  Recommended  Practice  under  the 
heading  of  "Conclusions." 

Conclusions 

The  committee  made  the  following  recommendations 
to  the  association  for  adoption  and  publication  in  the 
Manual : 

Subject   (  1) 
.       (a)    Revise    specifications    for    the    Preservative    Treatment    of 
H'uM    .with    Creosote    Oil     (Empty    Cell    Process    with     Final 
.  Vacuum ). 

(Ii)  New  specification  for  Preservative  Treatment  to  be  used 
on  Piles  and  Timbers  in  Land  Construction. 


( c )  New  specification  covering  Methods  for  Storing  Lumber 
and  Piling  for  Air-seasoning  Preliminary  to  Preservative  Treat- 
ment. 

Committee:  C.  M.  Taylor  (C.  of  N.  J.),  chairman;  S.  D. 
Cooper  (A.  T.  &  S.  F. ).  vice-chairman:  F.  J.  Angier  (B.  &  O.), 
R.  S.  Belcher  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  H.  C.  Bell  (N.  &  W.),  E.  H 
Bowser  (I.  C),  Z.  M.  Briggs  (Penna.L  W.  E.  Burkhalter  (O.  W. 
R.  R.  &  N-),  H.  A.  Dixon  (C.  N.  R.),  C.  F.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.I, 
Andrew  Gibson  (N.  P.),  C.  E.  Gosline  (D.  L.  &  WO.  W.  L.  R. 
Haines  (Penna.),  E.  B.  Hillegass  (A.  C.  L.),  R.  H.  Howard 
(Wabash).  A.  B.  Ilslev  (Sou.).  \Y.  H.  Kirkbride  (S.  P.),  J.  K. 
Melton  (I.  CO,  J-  F.  Pinson  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.).  B.  H.  Prater  (O. 
S.  L. ),  H.  von  Schrenk  (Cons.  Engr.),  W.  D.  Simpson  (S.  A. 
LO,  O.  C.   Steinmaver    (St.  L.-S.   F.),   J.   H.   Waterman    (C.   B. 

&  QO. 

Appendix   A — Revision  of  the  Manual 

The  committee  has  revised  the  specification  for  the  Pre- 
servative Treatment  of  Wood  with  Creosote  Oil  (Empty 
Cell  Process  with  Final  Vacuum),  as  shown  on  page  332 
of  the  1920  Proceedings.  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
specification  has  been  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  material  shall  retain  an  average  of  at  least  6  pounds  of 
creosote  "il  per  cubic  foot  isthich  will  permeate  all  of  the  .w/>- 
wood  and  as  much  of  the  heartwoqd  as  practical,"  and  no  charge 
shall  contain  less  than  90  per  cent  nor  more  than  110  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  per  cubic  foot  that  may  be  specified. 

Appendix  B — Service  Test  Records 
There  are  many  different  chemical  preservatives  used, 
and  as  creosote  oil,  zinc  chloride,  and  a  mixture  of  these 
two,  are  more  widely  used  than  the  others,  these  only  will 
be  discussed  in  this  report. 

Of  these  preservatives  there  is  no  question  about  the 
use  of  creosote  oil  being  preferable.  Zinc  chloride  and  a 
mixture  of  zinc  chloride  and  creosote  oil  are  used  with 
much  success  in  certain  regions. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  much 
more  desirable  in  the  future  to  publish  nothing  but  com- 
pleted tests.     Completed  tests  will  be  reported  each  year. 

Zinc  Chloride  (TH'rnettizing)   Process 
With    the    present    scarcity    of    creosote    oil    resulting 
in  high  prices,  and  the  large  number  of  cross  ties  to  be 
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treated,  economy  demands  that  some  other  preservative 
be  used.     For  some  time  there  will  not  be  sufficient  creo- 
sote oil  to  treat  the  required  number  of  ties.     Therefore, 
it  is  imperative  thai  the  Burnett  process  of  treatment  be 
mure  widely  used  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
my  in  the  use  of  ties. 
Below  are  given  the  governing  features  for  maximum 
e  life  and  economy  in  the  use  of  ties  treated  by  this 
ess : 

Conditioning  required  for  satisfactory  treatment: 

( 1  i  Preliminary  seasoning — Be  sure  that  the  tics  to  be  treated 
have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  and  that  decay  has  not  already 
began. 

(2)  Proper  treatment — To  secure  this  the  treatment  should  be 
supervised  by  a  competent   treatment  inspector  under  the  juris- 

thc  engineering  department  of  the  railroad. 

(3)  Subsequent  seasoning — Care  should  be  taken  to  see  thai 
the  ties  are  thoroughly  seasoned  after  treatment.  They  should 
be  piled  in  close  piles  with  end  ties  on  edge  (as  per  sketch  I,  to 
prevent   excessive  checking. 

(4 1  All  piles  should  be  placed  in  dry  places  and  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

Maximum    service    results    will    be    obtained    only    upon    ob- 
servance of  the  following: 
(li    Drainage — Good    drainage    of    the    roadbed    is    absolutely 

ry  to  secure  maximum  results. 
i-'1    Ballast — The  ballast   should   be   sufficient  and   of   the  best 
available  materials,  and  should  be  kept  clean. 

(3)  Tie  plates — Tic  plates  of  proper  size  and  thickness  should 
be  used  on  all  treated  tie-  to  prevent  destruction  by  mechanical 
wear. 

I  J  i  Rail  anchor-  Use  rail  anchors  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent creepage  of  rail,  and  slewing  of  tics. 

Distribution  of  ties-  When  practicable  use  hardwood  ties 
on  CUI  I  ies  on   tangents. 

idi  'I'h-  plugs     Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  re-spike  a  ti 

ated  tic  plug-  should  be  applied,  and  when  possible  to  do 
driven  into  the  tie  pbiL- 
i7i    "S"    Irons     "<"   irons   should   be  applied   to   hardwood   tie- 
treatment,  preferably  in   the  woods  at   time  of   manufac 
ture.  or.  if   not  then,  immediately  after  the  inspection. 

Appendix  E — Research  Work  on  Marine  Piling 
Wooden  piles  used  in  marine  construction  have  since 
the  earliest  days  been  subject  to  attack  by  various  forms 
of    marine    borers,    including    members    of    the    genera, 
lo,  Xylotrya,  Limnoria,  Sphaeroma,  etc.    Very  little 
definite  information,  however,  is  available  with  reference 
act  distribution  of  the  various  forms,  their  specific 
identity,  the  conditions  under  which  they  live,  influence 
of  temperature  and  salinity  of  waters,  the  methods  of 
duction,  feeding  habits  and  kindred  points. 
Realizing  the  international  character  of  marine  borer 
activities,  the  National  Research  Council  was  appealed  to 
tor  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  broad  program  to  co- 
ordinate  tin-  various   investigative   activities   now    being 
.inducted    and    to    stimulate    additional    research    work, 
d  iImi  the    \    R,  l' .    \.  con 
tinue   to  actively  participate   in   tin-   prosecution   of   the 
tor  .,  proper  understanding 
of  the  habit-  of  marine  borers  and  method-   for  their 

control. 

mmendations:  The  result  of  examination  of 

of   piling   on   all  isl    few 

the  commit  runend  that  good  creo 

offer  the  o  fat    found,     Bj 

tht    i  immittee  n  i  itment  con 

■   ommended  practices  of  the  V  R,  I      \ 

■  itment      It  doe-  not  believe  thai 

el    to   warrant    tl  I 
nd  that  the  A    R.  1      K.  No    1 

the  standard  for  piling 

■ 

Appendix   F — Preservative   Treatment   to   Be  used  on 
Piles  and  Timbers  in  Land  Construction 


Piling  for  Land  Construction 

/  reotmenl  shall  be  in  accordance  with  specifications  for  pre- 
servative treatment  of  wood  with  creosote  oil  tfull  cell  process). 
The  net  amount  of  oil  left  in  the  piling  shall  be  not  less  than 
15  ll>.  per  ai.  ft.  of  wood. 

Timbers  in  Land  Construction 

in   accordance  with  any  of  the  following 


vith 


Treatment  shall  h, 
specifications: 

1.  Specification    for    preservative    treatment 
creosote  oil  (full  cell  pro< 

2.  Specification  for  preservative  treatment  of  wood  with  creo- 
sote oil  (empty  cell  process,  with  final  vacuum). 

3.  Specification  for  preservative  treatment  of  wood  with  creo- 
sote oil  (empty  cell  process,  with  initial  air  and  final  vacuum). 

The  various  processes  of  treatment  shall  be  so  manipulated  as 

reach  a  net  retention   of  not  less  than    12  lb.   of  oil  per  cubic 

foot  in  all  timbers,  excepting  bridge  ties  and  guard  rails  in  which 

the  minimum  amount  may  he  not  less  than  S  lb.  of  oil  per  cubic 

foot  of  wood. 

Failure  of  some  creosoted  structures  in  the  past  can 
be  attributed  to  untreated  surfaces  exposed  to  decay  when 
-awing  off  piles,  framing,  and  boring  of  holes.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  instructions  for  field  treat- 
ment of  creosoted  materials  are  very  necessary  and 
offered  the  following: 
Instructions  for  Field  Treatment  for  Creosoted  Material 

.-///  treated  timber  and  piling  which  is  cut  or  bored  after  treat- 
ment shall  have  the  surfaces  so  exposed  covered  with 
oil.     Where  cut.   the   surfaces  shall   be  painted   thoroughly   with 


Method  of  Piling  Zinc  Treated  Ties 

Where  holes  are  bored,  they  shall  be  poured  full  of 
creosote  where  possible. 

Horizontal  holes  such  as  those  for  Sway  thall  be 

filled  by  pouring  creosote  into  them  through  a  bent  funnel. 

The  creosote  shall  he  heated  before  using. 

Where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  bore  holes  in  piles  lo  snp- 

tcaffolding,  or  for  other  reasons,  tht  holes  shall  not  be  left 

open,  but  shall  be  poured  full  of  creosote  and  a  tighl-fittin 
SOted  timber  plug  inserted. 

Appendix  G — Methods  for  Storing  Lumber  and  Piling 
for  Air-Seasoning   Preliminary  to  Pre- 
servative Treatment 

It  i-  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  top  of  the 

I  sill-  or  st lingers  u-cd  for  piling  and  lumber  should 
least   I-  in    above  the  ground  instead  "i  6  in..  BS  now- 
provided  ;  and  it  i-  suggested  that  the  Manual  be  n 

to  read  a-  below  .  w  ith  the  changes  underscored  : 

"Material  should  not  be  treated  until  seasoned.    If  it  arrives  al 

the  treating  plant  in  a  seasoned  condition,  ready  to  treat,  it  may 

led  di recti)   from  the  cars  to  the  tram--  otherwise  it  -hall 

.  they  should 

two  and  the  ties,  with 

alleys    at    least    .1    It,    wide    between    row  .  Mending    W- 

tween  tracks,  and  al  leasl  6  in    ofl  the  ground  on  treated  -ill-: 
if  lumber,  it  shall  be  segregated  h  layer 

in  the  pile  shall  be  separated  by  at  least    /-in.  strips  with  an  air 
tpOCt    of    I     •  ■     each    pice    of   lumber    in    any 

I   and  other  lot 

(trips  should  be   used  lo  separate  layers  in  piling,  with  alleys  at 

ttai  ks  crier.  <■   tracks 

and  at  least   12  in.   off  the  ground  on   treated  sills:  if  piles,  they 

thall  be   stored   in   a   like    manna .   fla.  tug   only   out    length    in    a 

pile,  using  strips  I  in,  by  I  in.  or  saplings  of  equal  rise  between 

each    v  |  .;  all  sticks     ■  <    layer  in   order   to 

keep   the  file  level,  with  alleys  at  least  3   ft.  wide    ' 
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of  stacks  and  at  least  12  in.  off  the  ground  tin  treated  sills.  The 
space  under  and  between  the  rows  of  stacks  at  all  times  should 
be  kept  free  of  rotting  wood,  weeds,  or  rubbish.  The  yard  to  b< 
so  drained  that  no  water  can  stand  under  the  stacks  or  in  their 
immediate  vicinity." 

The  following  paragraph  should  be  added  as  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph,  under  General  Requirements  : 

"In  some  localities,  where  weather  conditions  make  it  difficult 
to  properly  season  piling  or  large  timbers,  it  may  be  found  de- 
sirable to  locate  the  piles  with  ends  to  the  east  and  west  in  order 
to  secure  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  ends  <>f  the  sticks.'' 

Discussion 

(The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  by  C.  M. 
Taylor,  Chairman.  The  section  regarding  the  revision 
of  the  Manual  on  the  recommended  practice  for  the 
empty  cell  treatment  with  final  vacuum  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  use  of  white  oak  for  a  stand- 
ard test  tie  was  acceptable  to  the  committee.  He  called 
attention  to  the  successful  use  of  dating  nails  and  urged 
that  the  railroads  give  this  method  of  keeping  accurate 
track  of  the  life  of  their  ties  wise  and  serious  consid- 
eration.    F.  J.   Angier    (R.  &  O.)    stated  that  although 


he  had  used  them  for  a  long  term  of  years,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  had  given  up  the  use  of  dating  nails,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  a  needless  expense  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  numerous  reports  which  it 
is  customary  to  make  when  they  are  used.  G.  J.  Ray 
(D.  L.  &  W.)  stated  that  the  Lackawanna  had  been 
using  dating  nails  for  12  years  and  expected  to  continue 
as  he  believed  the  psychological  effect  of  the  nail  on  the 
foreman  to  be  good.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  dating  nails  be  used  in  treated  ties. 

(The  discussion  on  dating  nails  was  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  the  sections  on  the  Preservative  Treat- 
ment of  Douglas  Fir  and  the  Treatment  of  Piles  and 
Timbers  for  Marine  Structures  and  Appendix  E  on 
Research  Work  on  Marine  Piling  which  wrere  accepted 
as  information.  The  sections  in  Appendix  F  dealing 
with  the  preservative  treatment  of  piling  and  timbers 
in  land  construction,  and  the  sections  in  Appendix  G  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  of  storing  lumber  and  piling 
were  adopted  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
Association.) 


Report  on  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles 


Following  out  its  zvork  on  plans 
for  wooden  trestles,  the  committee 
recommended  a  number  of  plans  for 
insertion  in  the  Manual  this  year  cov- 
ering open  deck  pile  and  frame  tres- 
tles, of  both  light  and  heavy  design 
and  a  standard  ballasted  deck  trestle. 
While  a  12-ft.  span  was  recommended 
in  the  progress  report  last  year  to  avoid 
the  use  of  large  sized  stringers  it  was 
thought  advisable  because  of  varying 
conditions  to  include  also  a  i6-ft.  span. 
The  use  of  the  open  system  of  string- 
ers with  plank  covering  was  consid- 
ered better  for  ballasted  deck  trestles 
because  of  its  convenience  for  repair, 
the  lessened  tendency  to  decay  and  the 
economical  use  of  material. 


W .  H.  Hoyt  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  four  years,  prior 
to  which  he  was  vice-chairman  for  the 
same  period.  He  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  railway  develop- 
ment on  the  Missabe  range  since  its 
earliest  days,  having  been  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe 
&  Northern  for  ip  years  and  chief 
engineer  for  the  last  two  years.  In 
these  capacities  he  has  had  supervision 
over  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  large  elevated  ore  docks  of  that 
road  at  Duluth.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  in  the  engineering  so- 
cieties, particularly  in  the  Duluth  En- 
gineers' Club  and  the  Federated  En- 
gineering Societies  of  Minnesota. 


In  Appendix  A  are  given  the  changes  and  addition  to 
the  Manual  assigned  to  this  committee. 

In  Appendix  B  the  committee  reported  on  wooden 
trestles — open  deck,  multiple-story  and  'ballast-deck. 

In  Appendix  C  the  committee  submitted  a  report  on 
fireproofing  wooden  bridges  and  trestles. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  changes  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Manual  as  given  in  Appendix  A  be  ap- 
proved. The  committee  recommended  that  the  plans  for 
standard  Open-Deck  Pile  Trestles,  Light  Design;  stand- 
ard Open-Deck  Pile  Trestles,  Heavy  Design ;  standard 
Open-Deck  Frame  Trestle,  Light  Design ;  standard  Open- 
Deck  Frame  Trestle,  Heavy  Design ;  and  standard  Bal- 
last-Deck Trestles ;  be  approved  for  printing  in  the 
Manual  as  recommended  practice.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  recommendations  as  good  practice  in  the 
report  on  fireproofing  wooden  bridges  and  trestles,  as 
given  in  Appendix  C,  be  approved  for  printing  in  the 
Manual. 

Committee:  W.  H.  Hoyt  (D.  M.  &  N.),  chairman;  A.  O.  Ridg- 
way  (D.  &  R.  G.  W.),  vice-chairman;  H.  Austin  (M.  &  0.), 
O.  C.  Badger  (A.  T.  &  S.  R),  C.  H.  Blackman  (L.  &  N.1,  H.  T. 
Hansen  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  W.  E.  Hawley  (D.  M.  &  N.),  H.  t. 
Hazen   (C.  N.  R.),  C.  S.  Heritage  (K.  C.  S.1,  E.  M.  Lewis   (C. 


G.  W.),  J.  B.  Maddock  (C.  of  Ga.),  D.  W.  Smith  (H.  V.),  L.  L. 
Sparrow  (A.  C.  L.),  G.  C.  Tuthill  (M.  C.),  A.  M.  VanAuken, 
S.  L.  Wonson  (M.  P.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  changes  in 
the  Definitions,  now  in  the  Manual : 


Present  Form 

Cap— The  horizontal  mem- 
ber upon  the  top  of  piles  or 
posts,  connecting  them  in  the 
form  of  a  bent. 

Straight — Having  a  straight 
line  of  an  axis. 


Proposed  Form 

Cap — A  horizontal  member 
on  the  top  of  piles  or  posts, 
connecting  them  to  form  a 
bent. 

Straight — Having  a  right 
line  axis. 


Add  the  following  definition  : 

Ballast  Curb — A  longitudinal  timber  placed  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  floor  on  ballast  deck  bridges  to  retain  the  ballast. 

Appendix    B — Standard    Plans    for   Wooden   Trestles 

The  committee  spent  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
thought  on  the  length  of  spans  to  be  recommended.  In 
last  year's  progress  report  it  suggested  a  12-ft.  span. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages  of  a  16-ft. 
span,  where  flood  conditions  exist  and  in  zones  where 
western  fir  can  be  readily  secured,  it  decided  to  include 
both  spans.  The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
loadings  and  decided  to  keep  in  harmony  with  those  of 
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the  steel  specifications,  which  arc  Cooper's  E-60  and  a 
load  which  shall  not  be  in  any  case  lighter  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  above.  The  committee  believes  thai  for 
an)  structures  designed  t<>  carry  more  than  E-60,  steel 
ami  concrete  will  be  given  serious  consideration. 

The  question  of  design  stresses  was  carefully  investi 
and  studied.  Without  holding  too  closely  to  fixed 
•  -.  the  committee  wished  to  be  consistent  in  the 
choice  of  design  stresses  for  all  four  designs  and  ha-, 
therefore,  not  exceeded  1,481  11'.  per  sq.  in.  in  extreme 
fiber  in  bending,  ami  221  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  compression 
between  the  cap  and  stringer.  The  stresses  have  been 
investigated  "n  the  basis  of  possible  actual  sizes,  the  mini 
mum  size-  permitted  by  the  specfti  ,    K    I      \  . 

rather  than  the  nominal  sizes. 

The  committee  believes  that  conservation  of  our  pres 
ent  timber  supply  i-  necessary  and  therefore  that  the  use 
of  a  7-in.  by  16-in.  stringer,  which  can  be  cut  from  the 
-mailer  timber  i-  a  measure  of  conservation  in  that  it 
increase-  the  number  of  trees  which  can  supply  stringer 
material. 

The  committee  recommended  four-pile  bent  for  the 
light  12-ft.  span,  five-pile  benl  for  the  heavy  12  ft.  -pan. 
five-pile  bent  for  the  light  16  ft.  span  and  -ix  pile  benl 
for  the  heav)  loft.  -pan.  and  that  the  same  number  of 
posts  lie  used  in  timber  bents  a-  for  the  corresponding 
spans  ami  loadings  of  the  pile  Kent  designs.  This  gives 
a  consistent  series  considering  the  loading  and  -pans  with- 
out excessive  pile  loading.  All  but  the  center  one  or  two 
piles  are  shown  driven  on  a  batter  to  give  greater  stiffness 
to  the  bent. 

The  committee  in  presenting  plans  for  ballast  deck 
timber  trestle-  felt  that  experience  indicates  that  the  open 
system  of  stringers  with  plank  covering  was  the  better 
type  because  of  convenience  of  repair,  [ess  tendency  to 

decay  and  the  economical  n-e  of  Stringer  material.  The 
committee  chose  the  single  -pan  length  stringer  lapping 
by  on  the  cap-  the  full  width  of  cap  because  this  plan 
enables  the  use  of  shorter  timber-,  the  removal  am 
pair  of  one  panel  at  a  time,  and  where  crcosoted  timber 
d,  the  avoidance  of  cutting  the  stringers  after  treat 
ment. 

Appendix  C — Recommendations  on  Fireproofing 

All  locomotive-  -hall  have  adequate  and  well  main 
tained  -park  screens  in  the  front  end  and  a-h  pan-  -hall 
be  maintained  with  a  tight  tit  SO  that  tires  and  hot  coals 
i  annol  drop  out. 

The  decks  of  wooden  bridges  shall  be  protected  from 

tarting  from  hoi  coals  dropped  from  locomotives, 

dopting  ballasted  deck  trestles;  otherwise, 

i     led  ng  sheel  metal  oi 

ing  the  stringers  and  caps  with  rust-resisting  -beet 

Wh<  other  timbers  are  exposed,  all  dei 

timbei  pt  trimm<  d 

All  brush  and   weed-   shall   be   kepi   cut   down   f<>r  a 
at  leasl  2?  ft.  from  the  bridge,  both  undei 
neath  and  on  the  embankment  at  the  end-  of  the  bridge 
\|.(,  all  -'id    ball  be  removed  from  under  timber  bridges 

•It     id'      of    the     til 

Watt  :!  be  maintained  mi  all 

tllll'-    Up    I' 

I  l ..ii  rel  for  ea<  h  additional  < 
able  t"  protci  t  the  bi  idf 

■ 

Of    th' 

id  w  all  hin.iii   shall  h. 
int. 


Discussion 

i  V  t  i.  Ridgway  i  D.  &  R.  <i.  >  presented  the  matt 

changes  in  the  Manual  and  moved  its  adoption.  The 
carried.  I 

Chairman  Ifovt:  The  second  subject  assigned  to  the 
committee  i-  "Wooden  Trestles-  Open  Deck,  Multiple- 
Story  and  Ballast  Deck."  /  mould  move  the  acceptance 
of  the  plans  for  standard  open-deck  trestles,  light  design, 
and  also  heavy  design;  standard  open-deck  frame  trestle. 
light  design  and  heavy  design,  as  given  in  the  commit- 
tee's report  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

A.  F.  Robinson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  In  my  opinion,  this 
report  is  all  right  if  it  is  submitted  as  a  progress  report 
and  not  submitted  for  inclusion  and  publication  in  the 
.Manual. 

There  are  feature-  in  these  plan-  that  I  do  not  think 
am  of  US  would  want  to  accept  in  the  way  that  they 
are  given.  There  are  some  features  that  are  admirable, 
"titers  not  SO  good.  For  example,  the  plan-  do  not  giv< 
any  working  dimensions.  They  say  a  12-in.  by  14-in. 
cap.  a  7-in.  by  1"  in.  Stringer,  and  all  these  must  have 
working  depth-.  Another  item  on  the  -beet  -how-  thai 
the  -ill-  of  frame  bents  are  concrete.  They  are  only 
frame-  in  name.  They  have  the  braces  at  the  bottom, 
but  if  you  are  to  have  a  bent  that  will  do  service  it  is 
best  to  have  a  bent  with  a  cap  and  a  sill. 

I  do  not  think  the  longitudinal  bracing  ha-  been  care- 
fully studied  out. 

To  go  to  the  ballast  deck,  you  will  find  8-in.  by  S-in. 
ballast  guards  with  vertical  bolts  down  through  them. 
Vmi  will  nol  be  able  to  hold  these  in  that  position  with- 
out "S"  -trap-. 

It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  know  something 
about  how  the  unit  stresses  in  the  stringer  run.  1  not< 
that  the)  show  7  in.  by  16  in.  stringers  and  9  in. 
by  18  in.  The  plans  also  -how  12  in.  by  14  in.  cap-, 
and  also  1-1  in.  by  14  in.  They  ought  to  be  made  one 
or  the  other. 

In  running  over  hurriedly  the  12-ft.  panels,  the  light 
design,  1  find  thai  they  allow  the  impact  conditions  that 
are  required  by  our  steel  bridge  specifications  under  the 
loading,  in  which  case  the  fibre  stresses  show  .\2'l<' 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  In  the  16-ft.  panel,  light  design,  the  fibre 
stresses  in  the  stringers  E-60  are  3,520  lb.  Another 
feature  i-  that  we  ate  figuring  now  on  the  E-60  loading, 
but  we  are  going  to  get  heavier  loading  and  we  must 
provide  in  advance  for  further  increase-.  Let  us  hold 
of]  for  another  year;  until  the  committee  can  get  the 
question  of  impact  and  units  Stresses  in  line  and  have 
their  plan-  thoroughly  and  properly  worked  out.  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  you  would  accept  the  plans  presented 
for  drafting  room  work.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
change   their   recommendation  and   -ubmit   the  plan-  a-  a 

progress  report. 
Chairman  Hoyt:   Mr.  Robinson  ha-  referred  to  several 

item-   that    will   come   up  later.      We   are   onh    Submitting 
now     the     font     Standard    for    light    and    heavy,    pile    and 

frame  tre-tl  ommittee  did  not  ignore  the  ques 

lion    of    impact    by    any   mean-.      It    wa-    thoroughly    and 

care  full)    considered,  but   in    submitting    the   plan-   the 

committee  did  so  on   the  ba-i-  that    the  design   wa-  antpb 

strong    tn   •  lins    within    reasonable 

limit-,  a-   the)    would  be  applied.      In   adopting  the    I    '><• 
it    wa-    assumed      and    I    think    righth      that    most    i.ud- 

will  give  consideration  to  then   steel  oi  concrete  -true 

That    I-    the    ba-i-    on    which    th.  these 

i  'n   th-    mallei    of   simplifying  the  number  of   -pan-,   it 

'  impossible  t"  -ubmit  a  standard  trestle  with  a 
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standard  stringer,  or  a  standard  cap  that  would  tit  all 
conditions.  It  was  the  aim  of  this  committee  to  submit 
something  toward  which  the  designs  can  be  brought,  in 
order  to  bring  about  more  or  less  standardization  and 
provide  a  larger  market  for  standard  sized  timbers  and 
as  to  various  other  points. 

Mr.  Robinson:  As  these  plans  are  designed,  they  will 
oblige  us  to  use  fir  timber  almost  entirely  for  our 
stringers.  When  you  get  to  the  9-in.  by  16-in.,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  southern  pine  that  is 
more  than  16  in.  in  depth  for  stringers.  We  should  not 
make  our  design  so  that  it  will  rule  out  all  of  the  terri- 
tory that  is  supplied  with  material  and  stringers  from 
the  south. 

E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  I  would  go  further  than  Mr. 
Robinson  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  stringers.  Instead 
of  saying  that  the  stringer  should  not  be  over  16  in.,  I 


would  say  that  14  in.  would  be  sufficient.  We  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  placing  too  great  importance  on 
theoretical  designs  in  a  matter  where  some  of  the  assump- 
tions are  somewhat  doubtful. 

{The  motion  made  by  Chairman  Hoyt  for  the  adoption 
of  the  designs  of  trestles  was  carried.) 

Chairman  Hoyt:  /  move  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee far  multiple  story  trestles  be  approved  and  printed 
in   the  Manual. 

{Motion  carried. ) 

Chairman  Hoyt:  /  move  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  for  ballast  for  trestles  be  approved  and 
printed  in  the  Manual. 

{Motion  carried.) 

(The  recommendations  on  fireproofing  were  approved 
for  printing  in  the  Manual.  The  committee  was  then 
excused.) 


Report  on  Rules  and  Organization 


Some  revision  of  the  Manual  in  re- 
spect to  the  duties  of  signal  main- 
tainers  was  thought  necessary  in  order 
to  make  such  rules  harmonise  with 
the  rules  of  the  signal  section  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  A  part  of  the  report,  cover- 
ing rides  of  conduct  of  zvork,  signals 
and  interlocking,  was  recommended 
for  insertion  in  the  Manual  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Manual  of  Rules  for  the 
Guidance  of  Employees  of  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Department.  An  or- 
ganisation should  be  developed  on  the 
railways  which  would  be  responsible 
for  the  proper  handling  of  mechanical 
work  equipment  and  tools.  The  head 
of  this  organisation  should  be  a  super- 
visor of  work  equipment. 


W.  C.  Barrett 
Chairman 


IV.  C.  Barrett,  who  is  now  com- 
pleting his  second  year  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  his  fourth  year  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  has  been 
able  to  bring  to  it  the  mature  view- 
point of  the  operating  officer  with  an 
engineering  training.  As  a  trainmas- 
ter on  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  formerly 
a  division  engineer,  he  is  in  a  position  • 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  well 
thought  out,  practical  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
maintenance  of  railway  tracks  and 
structures.  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  thorough 
student  of  fundamental  problems  and 
has  brought  to  the  zvork  of  this  com- 
mittee the  results  of  intensive  study 
to  the  advantage  of  that  work. 


The  committee  submitted  its  report  on  revision  of 
the  Manual  in  an  Appendix  A.  In  its  Appendix  B 
the  committee  recommended  for  adoption  and 
printing  in  the  Manual,  rules  for  conduct  of  Signal 
Work,  and  presented  for  information  only,  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  bridge  and  building  work.  The  use  of 
mechanical  appliances  and  tools,  and  organization  of 
labor  involved  was  covered  in  Appendix  C  and  pre- 
sented for  information  only. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  that 
portion  of  Appendix  A  covering  duties  of  signal  main- 
tamers,  and  that  these  rules  be  substituted  for  those  now 
appearing  in  the  Manual  under  the  same  heading. 

2.  The  committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  that 
portion  of  Appendix  B  covering  rules  for  conduct  of 
work,  Signals  and  Interlocking,  to  be  added  to  the 
"Manual  of  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Employees  of 
the  Maintenance  of  Way  Department,"  and  printed  in 
the  Manual. 

Committee:  W.  C.  Barrett  (L.  V.),  chairman;  E.  H.  Barn- 
hart  (B.  &  O.),  vice-chairman;  F.  D.  Anthonv  (D.  &  H.),  D.  P. 
Beach  (Penna.),  H.  L.  Browne  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  S.  E.  Coombs  (N. 
V.  C),  J.  L.  Downs  (I.  C),  H.  H.  Edgerton  (C.  G.  W.),  J.  M. 
Fair  (Penna.),  R.  H.  Gaines  (T.  &  P.),  R.  H.  Hallsted  (Mo. 
Pac),  H.  H.  Harsh  (B.  &  O.),  B.  Herman  (Sou.),  E.  F.  Manson 
(C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  E.  L.  Martin  (M.  K.  &  T.),  R.  N.  Priest  (A.  T. 
&  S.  F.),  R.  E.  Warden   (M.  P.),  A.  A.  Woods  (Sou.). 


Appendix  C — Use  of  Mechanical  Appliances  and  Tools 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  organiza- 
tion for  handling  and  care  of  the  work  equipment  of  a 
railroad.  At  the  head  of  this  organization  there  should 
be  a  supervisor  of  work  equipment,  reporting  to  the  chief 
engineer,  or  to  the  chief  engineer  of  maintenance.  This 
officer's  duties  include  the  following: 

He  has  charge  of  all  work  equipment  including — Hoists  or 
clam  shells,  in  the  yards,  at  the  roundhouse  or  out  on  line;  hoists 
in  the  store  department ;  steam  shovels ;  ditchers ;  spreaders ; 
motor  cars;  weed  mowers;  tie  tampers;  rail  layers;  portable 
rail  saws,  etc. 

He  arranges  for  systematic  inspection  of  equipment. 

Instructs  operators  in  charge  of  equipment. 

Has  charge  of  all  equipment  inspectors. 

Has  general  supervision  over  district  or  division  repairmen  on 
special  equipment. 

Arranges  for  distribution  of  equipment  and  transfer  of  equip- 
ment when  so  directed  by  his  superior  officer. 

He  has  charge  of  repair  shops  where  machines  are  repaired 
if  there  is  sufficient  work  to  justify  one  shop,  otherwise  he  in- 
structs and  directs  shop  superintendent  as  to  nature  and  amount 
of  repairs  to  be  done. 

Engineers  on  hoists  and  every  one  above  the  rank  of 
laborer  on  all  steam  work  equipment  are  employed  by 
the  supervisor  of  work  equipment  and  then  are  turned 
over  to  the  division  forces.  But,  the}-  must  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  division  men  to  whom  the)'  report.  They  are 
responsible  only  to  the  supervisor  of  work  equipment  for 
care  of  the  machine  they  are  in  charge  of. 
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(  tBGANIZATION   OF  OUTFITS 

Steam    Shovels. — The    equipment    moved    over    the    system 
as  .1  unit  includes  a  shovel,  a  hunk  car,  a  tool  car  and  dump  car?. 
The  crew  comprises  an  engineer,  a  craneman,  a  fireman  and  a 
watchman.     They  are  employed  by  the  supervisor  of  work 
men*  and  carried  on  the  division  payroll. 

Ditcher?:  Each  one  is  considered  as  a  complete  unit  and 
moved  together  over  the  system.  It  consists  of  a  ditcher,  a  flat 
car,  a  dump  car.  a  hunk  car.  a  spreader  and  a  clam  shell  attach- 
ment. 

The  crew  comprises  an  engineer  and  a  fireman,  employed  as 
wanted  throuch  the  supervisor  of  work  equipment  Labor  is 
employed  by  the  division  where  the  machine  i-  in  operation. 

•notive  crane:    Includes  a  crane,  a  bunk  car  and 
car.     The  crew  comprises  an  engineer  and  a  fireman,  employed 
y  the  supervisor  of  work  equipmi 
Spreader :    One  operator,  employed  as  wanted  by  the  supervisor 
o)   work  equipment. 

Portable    Rail    Saw.      (Industrial    Iron    Works,    Ba\ 
Mich.  i  a  car  and  a  the  system,     i 

ish  steam.    Takes  a 

dismantle  and  three  days  to  set   up.     The  side  rods  an- 

taken  off  the  locomotive  and  it  is  then  blocked  to  the  track  and 

1  as  a  stationary  'toiler.     The  crew  includes  a  foreman,  an 

r,  a  ''ram  iran  and  a  fireman,  employed  by  the  supervisor 

rk  equipment  and  carried  on  the  division  payroll.     Laborers. 

employed   by   the   division,   2  drillers,   2  chippers,   2  on   car   old 

rail  i-  rs;  3  On  the  ground 

The  largest  output  i-  376  rail-  complete  in  8  hours, 

1  loaded  on  car-      Vverage  daily  run  during 

System  of  Repairs. — Inspected.      Repair  parts  ordered  and 
where   repair-   an  Work    list    i<   made   out 

showing  what  the  machine  is  sent 

to  the  -hop  where  the  repairs  are  made  and  oversees  the  work- 
Distribution    of    Machines. — The    distribution    for    thi 
fixed  by  the  '    work   equipment   in   coin. 

with   the  chief   engineer  or  chief  engineer  maintenance   of   way, 
for  the  whole  system  what  the  outline  of  the 
to  ci  insider  :    Men 
who  ..pcrate  the  machines   should  ned  as  to  bi    I 

their  home-.     New  machine-  should  be  put  on  the  hardest  work. 
t.-r  and  fuel  for  the  machines  come  in   for  th 
ration.      The    individuality    of    the    men    i-    better    adapted 
to  som  ,n   to  other-.       \   little  powder  work   of   Malt- 

ing can   he  di  men   and  not   by  other-. 

Division    Repair    Shops. — Thi  cars 

only,  hut  they  can  also  he  used  to  repair  track  mower-  and  other 

small   maintenance  of   way   equipment. 

Motor     Cars. — District     inspector. — One     to    about    4,000 

00    ars.    Report-  to  engineer  maintenance  of  waj  of  the 

'    r  car-   and    til     tampi  r- 

.   M\  to   4H   ear-   to   each   inspector.      Report-   to   division 

Each    has   a    standard    li-t   of   part-,    and    keeps    in    stock    one   or 

tra   power  plant-,  motor  engines    for  the  ear-.      He  travels 

'■ii,   and   earrie-   an   outfit   of   tool-,   and 

-mall   repair  part-.      He  makes   minor   repairs  and   adjustments   in 

•  -  the  foren  tion  of 

i  ds    in    for    hi 

■  dl-   it      I  iocs  ii. .t   handl  1-  or 

Reports  on  Motor  Cars. —  Each  cat   tin    inspector  ii 

■ 
■ 

Discussion 

ed  by  W.  I  i  hair- 

i 

ni    K.nlu.n 

the  duties  ami 

thesi    titles 

\- 

ith  the 


you  that  the  rules  for  signal  maintenance  be  approved  bv 
this  Association  for  printing  in  the  Manual. 

C.  E.  Lindsay  (N.  Y.  C.  >  :  Did  the  committee  con- 
sider these  rules  from  a  strictly  maintenance  standpoint, 
and  are  there  any  objections  to  them  from  that  stand- 
point ? 

Chairman  Barrett :  The  rules  were  really  gotten  up 
in  the  first  place  largely  from  that  standpoint,  and  the 
only  revision  was  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  the 
rules  that  the  signal  section  had  promulgated. 

(  Motion  carried,  i 

Chairman  Barrett :  /  move  thai  the  report  of  Appen- 
dix B  covering  signals  and  interlocking,  be  approved  by 
this  Association  for  printing  in  the  Manual. 

[Motion    earried.  ) 

i  The  balance  of  the  information  in  Appendix  B 
then  presented  and  accented  as  information  only,  as  well 
as  Section  3  on  the  use  of  mechanical  appliances  and 
tnd  the  organization  of  labor,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion, i 

Closing  Business  of  the  Association 

With  the  closing  of  the  presentation  of  the  committee 
reports  I'..  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L. t.  stated  that  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Association  had  said  that  they  di 
understand  the  situation  regarding  the  American  En- 
gineering Standards  Committee,  '["his  committee  d 
constructive  work  on  the  formation  of  standards — it  is 
simply  in  effect  a  clearing  house,  an  executive  body  that 
orms  of  standards  submitted  by  interested 
He  thought    that   it  would   not  he   necessary   to 

andards  into  finished  form  before  submitting  them 
to  the  Standard-  committee,  thus  saving  time  and  labor 
by  letting  that  committee  do  the  work.     C.    \.  Mors 
R.  I.  &  P.)  took  exception  to  this,  stating  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Association  in  working  with  the  Standards 

ittee  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  committee  did  not 
interfere  with  good  practice  on  the  railroad-.  I.  I.. 
Campbell  (  I".  P.  &  S.  W.  I  moved  that  the  relation  of  the 
A.  R.  E.  A.  to  the  V  E.  S.  (.'.  he  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Direction  with  power  to  act.  Following  this  motion, 
the  new  President.  Mr.  Campbell,  took  the  chair  and 
aftei    a   -hurt   talk,  declared  the  convention  adjourned. 


At   the  Alhuquerque  Timber  Treating   Plant  of  the  Santa   Fe 
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Positive  Public  Regulations  Work 


the  purpose  of  public  relations  work  is  to  make  the  public  its  opinion  of  passenger  train  service  on  the  relatively  small 

understand    the   problems   of   the   railroads,    appreciate  number  of  cases  where  trains  are  late, 

the  benefits  they  confer,  and  comprehend  why  their  manage-  The  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  railways  of  the 

ments   cannot   make  lower   rates   or   give   better   and   more  United  States  is  the  smallest  of  any   important  system-  of 

adequate  service  unless  the  public  will  permit  the  creation  railways  in  the  world.     The  comparative  statistics  regarding 

of  conditions  which  will  make  these  things  possible.  railway  capitalization  in  this  and  other  countries  should  be 

Public  relations  work  should  be  both  positive  and  negative,  presented  to  the  public  over  and  over  again  through  adver- 

In  the  past  it  has  been  too  largely  negative.     It  has  been  tising.     This  positive  presentation  of  facts  will,  in  the  long 

restricted  too  narrowly  to  remedying  conditions  which  caused  run,  produce  more  effect  than  all  the  refutations  that  can 

and  justified  ccmplaints  about  service  instead  of  preventing  be  made  of  charges  that  the  railways  are  overcapitalized, 

development  of  the  conditions  in  the  first  place.     It  has  con-  The  rapid  development,  and  the  great  increase  of  wealth 

sisted  tco  largely  of  explaining  transactions  after  they  have  and  comfort  in  the  United  States  have  been  mainly  due  to 

been  criticised  instead  of  explaining  them  promptly  in  order  the  rapid  development  of  our  railways  and  to  t>e  fact  that 

to  prevent  misunderstanding  and  criticism  of  them.     It  has  they  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  providing  cheap 

been  devoted  tco  much  to  disproving  charges  of  mismanage-  transportation.     Every  railway  has  a  history  which,  if  skill- 

ment  which  never  could  have  been  effectively  made  if  the  fully  and  interestingly  told  through  advertising  as  a  part  of 

good  features  in  railroad  management  had  been  pointed  out  the  history  of  the  territory  and  the  communities  it  serves 

to  the  public  before  the  misleading  attacks  upon  it  had  oc-  would  tend  to  make  the  public  understand  and  appreciate 

curred.  it  better. 

In  1920  the  railways  made  the  best  record  for  safety  in  Great  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  a  trip  by  railroad 
operation  in  their  entire  history.  In  spite  of  the  great  in-  under  favorable  conditions.  The  railroads  have  spent  large 
crease  in  their  mileage,  in  the  number  of  employes  and  in  amounts  of  money  for  advertising  to  tell  the  public  about  the 
the  amount  of  traffic  handled  they  killed  fewer  people  than  attractions  of  Colorado,  California  and  Florida.  Why  not 
in  any  year  since  1899.  This  remarkable  achievement  spend  some  of  this  money  to  call  the  public's  attention  to 
should  have  been  made  known  through  advertising  to  all  the  comfort  and  safety  with  which  the  railway  trips  may  be 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Attention  was  called  to  it  made  to  these  places  and  to  the  perfect  organization,  the 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  which  wa's  reprinted  in  fine  equipment,  the  good  roadbeds,  the  block  signal  systems, 
many  newspapers.  It  was  not,  however,  given  anywhere  which  have  to  be  provided  and  are  maintained  at  great  ex- 
near  the  publicity  it  deserved,  and  consequently  the  railways  pense  to  make  these  long  trips  by  railroad  in  comfort  and 
did  not  get  anywhere  near  the  credit  for  it  they  deserved,  safety  possible? 

In  many  cases  a  single  accident  has  been  given  more  publicity  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  innumerable  forms  of 

and  has  influenced  the  attitude  toward  the  railways  of  more  public   relations   work   besides    arguments   about  valuation, 

people  than  all  the  facts  about  the  accident  record  of  1920,  wages  and  "states'  rights"  which  could  be  and  ought  to  be 

which  reflected  the  results  of  ten  years  of  effective  "safety  carried  on  with  benefit  to  both  the  railroads  and  the  public, 

first"  work.     Adequate  public  relations  work  of  the  right  In  order  to  sell  anything  permanently  to  the  public  at  a 

kind   would   have   brought   this   remarkable   achievement   to  profit  the  public  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  thing 

the  attention  of  the  people  in  every  community.  and  that  those  who  sell  it  are  entitled  to  make  a  profit  on 

Many  passenger  trains  are  late.     Many  people  think  most  it.     The  railways  must  adapt  to  the  conditions  in  their  busi- 

of  them  are  late.     The  percentage  of  passenger  trains  on  ness  the  methods  of  salesmanship,  publicity  and  advertising 

time  on  the  leading   railways  of  the  country   is,   however,  used  by  concerns  of  other  kinds  if  they  are  ever  to  so  sell 

relatively  high.     The  public  ought  to  be  giwn  every  good  their  service  to  the  public  as  to  cause  the  public  gladly  to 

record  of  "on  time"  performance  so  that  it  may  not  base  pay  what  it  is  reasonably  worth. 
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If  we  contrast  the  price  of  goods  to  the  producer  with  the 

cost  to  the  consumer,  as  compared  to  the  difference  which 

sted   seven  years  ago,  we  will  find 

Cutting  Down     that  the  spread   IS   now  much  greater. 

the  Cost  Hii-  distortion  seriously  affects  the  in- 

of  Distribution  terests  "f  OTe  or  both  Parties-  h  isc  Par' 
ticularly  severe  in  the  case  of  the 
former.  The  economic  balance  must  be  reestablished  in  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
increased  spread  is  due  to  taxation  and  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  this  being  materially  reduced  for  a  long  time. 
The  other  alternative  is  to  restore  the  balance  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  production,  transportation  and  distribution. 
The  last  two  phases  are  of  special  interest  to  the  railroads. 
The  last  point— distribution— makes  an  especial  appeal  to 
railroaders  from  the  standpoint  of  reducing  the  costs  of  han- 
dling freight  at  terminals  and  also  through  direct  or  store 
door  delivery  in  large  cities;  While  much  consideration  has 
been  given  to  these' questions  in  recent  years,  the  economic 
at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  force  focusing  greater 
attention  upon  them. 


If  vou  were  to  ride  on  a  drover's  pass  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line   and  were  to  be  injured  in  a  collision  or  derailment  by 
the  railroad's  fault,  you  would  need  to 
Short  | «  alert  to  present  your  claim  for  dam- 

Time-Limit  for  ages;  for  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Damage  Claims  Pass  stipulates  that  claims  must  be  pre- 
sented  to  the  general  manager  in  writ- 
ing within  30  days;  a  claim  presented  after  that  would  have 
no  standing  in  a  court.  This  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  in  our  last  issue, 
page  588.  The  fact  that  the  railroad  company's  physician 
knew  that  the  drover  was  injured  and  was  confined  to  the 
hospital  for  about  30  days  did  not  excuse  the  claimant  for 
neglecting  to  write.  We  do  not  know  how  many  other  roads 
include  such  a  time  limit  in  the  conditions  on  their  passes, 
but  it  seems  proper  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  deci- 
sion, because  of  the  unusual  circumstances,  that  so  far  as  the 
lawyers  could  discover,  this  point  concerning  the  time  limit 
had'  never  before  been  presented  to  any  court.  The  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  freight  damage  claims  and  bodily  injury 
claims  concerning  which  three  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  differed  with  the  other  six,  suggest  that  cur  courts  are 
not  likely  ever  to  go  out  of  business  for  lack  of  hairs  to  split 


The  application  of  paint  to  railroad  equipment  by  tin 
bag  process  may  safely  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.    In  fact  some  roads  have 
Paint  Spraying     developed   paint   Bpraying  to  such   an 
in  extent  thai   a  large  proportion  of  all 

Railroad  Shops     equipment,  including  both  cars  and I  lo- 
comotives,  is  painted  in  tins  w  rj      l  he 
:,1  advantage  of  spraying  is  the  greater  speed  with 
ul,,,  i,  ••  d,  but  it   i>  often  possible  to 

utilize  a  lower  priced  operator  than  would  be  necessary  with 
redui  tion  in  I   is  in- 

,   readily   be  spra; 
ii  b  would  be  difficult,  if  not  iropos- 
h  with  a  brush;  and  with  the  proper  precautions 

While  more  paint  is  required 

i    with  a  ipi  ipared  with  a 

tpplicd  by  the  former  method  is  said  to  be 

i  nit;  of 

I  found    possible   to 

h,  in  which  COM  an  enamel  finish  is  secured  and 

include 
\i    well    as    freight 

oi  a  typical 


example.  A  l>ox  car  has  l»een  spray-painted  by  one  54-cent 
man  in  15  minutes,  whereas  it  would  take  a  72-cent  man 
about  four  hours  to  apply  the  paint  with  a  brush.  The 
relative  amounts  of  paint  used  are  °   and   11   gallons. 


The    exhibit    committee   of   the    Railway    Supply    Manufac- 
turers' Association,  which  has  charge  of  the  exhibit  at  the 
Atlantic   City   conventions  of  the  Me- 

Big    Exhibit       chanical   Division    and    the   Purchases 
in  and   Stores  Division  of  the  American 

Atlantic  City  Railway  Association  in  June,  is  facing 
an  embarrassing  situation.  It  has 
95,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space  at  its  disposal,  not  includ- 
ing the  space  in  the  balconies  in  the  main  entrance  hall. 
This  was  used  two  years  ago,  but  did  not  prove  entirely 
satisfactory.  Over  90,000  square  feet  was  allotted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  exhibit  committee  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  March  10. 
Since  that  time  a  number  of  additional  applications  have 
been  received,  seme  by  telegraph.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  provide  additional  space  of  a  satisfactory  sort, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  many  of  those  who  want  to  exhibit 
will  be  turned  away  this  year.  It  is  not  too  early  to  look 
ahead  to  1923  to  determine  what  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  furnish  more  adequate  exhibit  quarters  for  the  meeting 
in  that  year.  The  educational  value  of  the  exhibit  has  been 
more  and  more  appreciated  in  recent  years — the  wise  ex- 
hibitor, realizing  this,  has  studied  to  make  his  exhibit  as 
effective  as  possible  from  this  standpoint.  The  number  of 
subordinate  officers  and  foremen  who  visit  the  conventions. 
largely  to  see  and  study  the  latest  devices  and  best  practices, 
has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
surpass  previous  records  this  year.  With  the  success  of  the 
exhibit  fully  assured,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mechanical 
Division  will  exercise  more  than  usual  care  in  the  preparation 
of  its  technical  program.  Detailed  reports  on  standards  and 
recommended  practices  are  good,  as  are  also  studies  and 
research  data  as  to  devices  and  designs.  There  are.  however, 
more  important  problems  which  in  the  past  have  not  received 
the  consideration  which  they  deserved  and  which  must  be 
recognized  in  the  future  if  this  Division  is  to  hold  its  own. 
These  include  problems  relating  to  the  human  element,  man- 
agement and  operating  questions,  as  well  as  to  a  consideration 
of  many  of  the  larger  and  broader  technical  problems,  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  equipment,  and  its  proper  repair 
and  maintenance  M  in)  of  these  were  referred  to  in  special 
articles  which  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10 
and  August  20,  1021.  Will  the  Mechanical  Division  measure 
up  to  the  opportunity  which  lies  before  it? 


Discussions  of  contemplated  railroad  consolidations  appeal 
in   the  public   prints   in   such   a   variety  of   interesting   forms 

that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  face- 
The  Class        tjous  uj||,  reference  to  them.    We  are, 
in  in    this   note,  going   to   succumb   to  the 

Consolidations     temptation.    About  two  years  ago  there 
appeared   in   the   Atlantic   Monthly  an 
interesting  article  purporting  to  be  an  interview  with   Panic 
ence  and   a   description  of  the  work  done  in   her  well 
known  School  oi  Experience    Our  memory  of  the  article  is 
hazy  but  as  we  remember,  the  theme  was  that  Dame  Experi- 
ence had  a  larue  number  of  pupils  who  had  been  at; 
the  school  for  many  \ears  with  more  or  less  uncertain  result*. 
There   were   also  mhih-   comments   about    the   tuition,   the  e\- 
pensiveness  of  which,  the  interviewer  quoted  Dame  Expert* 
ing,  had  no'  deterrent  on  the  size  of 

the  enrollment.     This  analogy  we  can  apply  to  Dame  Rumor. 
0  has  a  school,  one  of  the  most  promising 
departments  of  which  i^  the  class  which  is  specializing  at 
present  on   the  Consolidation  of  Railroads.    Apparently  this 
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class  in  Railroad  Consolidations  had  its  mid-year  graduating 
exercises  last  week  and  some  unusual  graduation  theses  were 
presented.  One  dealt  with  the  consolidation  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Another  with  that  of  the 
Ann  Arljor  and  Pere  Marquette.  A  third  with  the  joint  con- 
trol of  the  Nickel  Plate  and  Clover  Leaf.  The  scholar  that 
presented  the  last  named  must  have  received  a  degree  with 
distinction  because  he  amplified  the  idea  that  probably  this 
meant  a  new  system  consisting  of  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Nickel  Plate  and  the  Clover  Leaf.  Dame  Rumor's  scholars 
have  one  advantage  that  other  college'  men  do  not  have  and 
that  is  the  wide  publicity  given  the  ideas  they  present.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  members  of  the  class  in  con- 
solidations. Without  intending  any  reference  to  the  consoli- 
dations above  mentioned,  we  often  wonder  how  Dame 
Rumor's  scholars  must  feel  in  case  their  ideas  prove  true 
after  all — that  is,  in  the  few  cases  when  they  do  prove  true. 


Managements  may  make  rules  governing  safety  requirements 
and  employees  may  read  them  carefully,  yet  no  rules  of  this 

sort  ran  be  100  per  cent  effective  at  all 

Safety  First         times  when,  as  prevails  in  the  majority 

and    Management   of    eases,    their    enforcement    depends 

Responsibility       largely  upon  the  judgment  and  respon- 

sibility  of  the  men  concerned.  A  re- 
cent accident,  although  happening  in  England,  where  eight 
men  cut  of  a  track  gang  of  nine  were  killed  while  working 
on  the  line,  is  an  example.  In  this  case  the  foreman,  a  rail- 
road man  with  19  years'  experience,  depended  upon  hearing 
approaching  trains  when  a  train  was  passing  the  gang  on  an 
adjacent  track.  Although  the  rules  stated  that  where  danger 
might  arise  a  lookout  or  whistleman  should  be  used,  the  fore- 
man, in  his  endeavor  to  get  his  work  completed,  evidently 
assumed  this  task  himself,  only  to  forget  it  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  such  as  a  foreman  may  naturally  do.  As 
stated,  the  enforcement  of  any  rule  governing  safety  first,  or, 
to  be  specific,  the  use  of  a  whistle-man  or  the  clearing  of 
tracks  by  track  forces,  depends  largely  upon  the  foreman. 
If  his  judgment  is  sound  and  his  understanding  of  the  risks 
and  hazards  involved  is  complete,  the  responsibility  is  well 
placed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  his  alone.  The  divid- 
ing line  between  a  safe  condition  and  a  hazardous  one  is 
not  clearly  defined;  rather  it  is  an  area  wherein  the  actual 
safety  or  risk  at  any  one  point  may  be  influenced  or  con- 
trolled largely  by  the  attitude  of  the  management.  If  in  the 
matter  of  whistle-men,  the  management  shows  a  coolness 
toward  their  free  use  because  of  financial  or  other  reasons, 
foremen  are  going  to  assume  the  task  themselves  and  the 
danger  element  has  increased.  Even  though  there  is  no  cool- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  management  there  is  still  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  passive  encouragement  and  positive  encour- 
agement. To  be  effective,  encouragement  must  be  along 
positive  lines,  not  only  for  the  paramount  factor  of  safety  but 
for  more  material  reasons  as  well.  Men  invariably  work 
with  greater  freedom  and  perform  better  when  assured  of 
proper  protection. 


The  acquisition  by  the  Van  Sweringen  interests  of  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  as  announced 
by  O.  P.  Van  Sweringen  last  week,  is 
Clover       •       the  most  interesting  development  of  its 
Leaf  kind  that  has  taken  place  since  Henry 

Acquired  Ford  acquired  the  D.,  T.  &  I.   The  step 

establishes  a  community  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Nickel  Plate  and  the  Clover  Leaf  which  should 
be  of  far-reaching  importance.  Benefit  should  result  to  both 
companies  concerned  and  if  things  work  out  as  one  would 
naturally  expect,  there  will  be  a  considerable  effect  on  traffic 
relationships    in    the    highly    competitive    territory    between 


Buffalo  and  the  Mississippi  river.  In  spite  of  the  Van 
Sweringen  activity  in  the  new  terminal  project  at  Cleveland 
the  Nickel  Plate  has  not  been  much  in  the  public  eye  in 
recent  months.  The  road  has,  however,  been  doing  some 
exceedingly  interesting  work.  Its  success  in  moving  fast 
freight  trains  promptly  and  efficiently  has  in  a  measure  made 
it  the  envy  of  some  of  its  competing  and  connecting  lines 
and  the  road  "stands  in"  extremely  well  with  the  shippers. 
The  Nickel  Plate  operates  523  miles  of  line  all  constituted 
in  the  main  line  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  Its  operating 
statistics  would,  of  course,  reflect  the  advantage  of  having  no 
oranch  lines;  they  also  seem  to  indicate  that  the  road  is  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  its  being  all  main  line.  The  Clover 
Leaf  is  similarly  a  line  without  branches.  It  extends  from 
St.  Louis  to  Toledo,  453  miles,  and  access  to  Detroit  is  given 
through  joint  control  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  of  the 
Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line.  Connection  with  the  Nickel 
Plate  is  made  at  Continental,  Ohio.  The  Clover  Leaf's  posi- 
tion in  the  highly  competitive  territory  it  serves  should  be 
considerably  improved  by  its  being  in  the  same  hands  as  the 
Nickel  Plate.  The  Nickel  Plate  will  presumably  be  in  a 
much  better  position  insofar  as  concerns  St.  Louis  business 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Clover  Leaf  will  have  the 
advantage  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  now  has  of 
Nickel  Plate  traffic  solicitation  for  the  routing  via  Con- 
tinental. If  the  expected  happens  the  Nickel  Plate-Clover 
Leaf  route  will  become  one  of  the  leaders  in  St.  Louis-Buffalo 
fast  freight  business. 


The  local  agent  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  contact  between 
the  railway  and  the  public.    He  is,  probably  more  often  than 
not,  a  member  of  the  local  chamber  of 
Agents  commerce  or  other  business  organiza- 

as  Railway  tion  and  upon  his  ability  to  represent 
Spokesmen  tne  railroad  adequately  depends,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  its  standing  in  the 
community.  The  agent  should  be  able  to  interpret  his  com- 
pany, and  the  railroads  in  general  for  that  matter,  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  To  do  this  he  should  be  generally  informed 
about  the  problems  of  his  railroad  and  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  with  facts  any  misstatements  or  thoughtless  criticism 
which  might  injure  his  company  or  tend  to  influence  public 
opinion  against  the  railroads  in  general.  With  this  in  mind 
it  was  with  considerable  pleasure  that  we  learned  that  spe- 
cial meetings  of  agents  with  the  division  superintendents  on 
several  divisions  of  at  least  one  important  road  had  been 
called  to  better  equip  the  agents  concerning  their  opportuni- 
ties in  this  direction.  At  one  of  these  meetings  each  agent 
was  asked  to  describe  the  railroad's  public  relations  position 
in  his  city.  It  was  found  that  criticism  for  the  most  part 
was  directed  at  rates.  Apparently  the  general  public  has  a 
very  inadequate  conception  of  the  reductions  in  rates  which 
have  already  been  made.  Accordingly  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  traffic  department  for  a  concise  summary  of  the  re- 
ductions that  had  been  brought  about,  in  order  that  the 
agents  might  easily  give  some  figures  to  offset  careless  criti- 
cism whenever  the  opportunity  should  present  itself.  As  a 
good,  broad  summary  of  present  railroad  conditions,  Secre- 
tary Hoover's  recent  testimony  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rate  hearings  was  read  and  discussed  and  copies 
distributed  for  further  study.  Agents  were  urged  to  watch 
local  papers  carefully  for  criticism  of  the  railways  and  to 
appeal  to  their  superiors  for  means  to  meet  criticisms  which 
they  found  difficult  to  answer.  Those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  seemed  thoroughly  alive  to  their  opportunities  in 
this  field  and  interested  in  helping  with  the  work.  En- 
listing the  agents  as  spokesmen  appears  to  be  one  of  the  firs* 
steps  which  a  railroad  should  take  in  securing  public  sup- 
port. It  should  not,  however,  be  the  only  effort  put  forth 
in  that  direction. 
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So  interwoven  are  all  the  economic  factors  which  together 

bring  about  general  prosperity  or  depression  that  anyone  can 

well  doubt  a  sweeping  statement  to  the 

The  effect   that   improvement  of  conditions 

Foreign  Trade     in    agriculture,    foreign    trade    or    any 

Convention  otncr  one  nc^a  °^  act'vitv  is  tne  key  ,0 
the  present  situation.  The  fact  is  that, 
in  mast  cases,  prosperity  in  one  will  more  likely  parallel 
than  follow  prosperity  in  another  industry.  That  a  revival  . 
of  foreign  trade  can  be  expected  as  financial  conditions 
abroad  gradually  improve  seems  to  be  a  safe  assumption. 
There  are  doubtless  ways  and  means  by  which  this  improve- 
ment could  be  expedited.  To  discuss  these  matters  is  the 
object  of  the  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
which  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  11  and  12. 
These  annual  foreign  trade  conventions  and  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  under  whose  auspices  they  are  held, 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  educating  American  manu- 
facturers regarding  the  importance  of  foreign  trade  and  in 
the  best  methods  of  building  up  a  foreign  market.  The 
ninth  convention  will  carry  on  the  good  work  of  the  former 
conventions.  The  program  for  this  year,  however,  shows  the 
same  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  railway 
transportation  and  the  railway  supply  aspects  of  foreign 
trade  that  was  shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  program  for 
last  year's  convention,  which  was  held  at  Cleveland.  The 
American  equipped  railway  abroad  is  a  natural  promoter  of 
American  trade  in  other  commodities.  In  many  of  the  foreign 
countries  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  promising 
markets  for  American  goods  the  railways  are  now  operated 
under  European  methods  and  with  European  equipment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  under  conditions  of  high  tonnage  of 
low  grade  freight  and  sparse  population  American  methods 
have  proved  their  superiority.  Furthermore,  American  in- 
vestments abroad,  which  play  such  an  important  part  in 
creating  a  market  for  our  products,  go  largely  into  railway 
construction  and  equipment.  Railway  men  who  appreciate 
lue  of  foreign  trade  as  a  builder  of  traffic  and  supply 
manufacturers  who  desire  to  increase  their  sales  abroad  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  at  this  convention.  It  is  unfortu- 
however,  that  those  in  charge  of  these  conventions  are 
continuing  to  show  such  a  slight  appreciation  of  the  railway 
and  railway  supply  aspects  of  the  foreign  trade  problem. 


Railway  Rates,  Coal  Prices 

and  Miners'  Wages 

NO  mm  v  INDUSTRY  is  more  interested  in  the  present  wage 
controversy  between  the  coal  operators  and  miners  than 
the  railroad  industry  The  railroads  buy  more  coal  than 
,mv  other  in .i  tsh  ["he  nee  il  for  thi  ir  present  rates 
i-  due  to  their  present  operatin  and  their  present 

operating  expenses  are  due,  in  a  substantial  degree,  to  the 
prices  they  are  paying  for  coal.    The  prices  they  are  paying 

-1  in  turn,  are  due  largely  to  the  presenl  high 
oi  the  miners.     The  prices  the  railway!  an   paying  for  coal 
led  ined  substantially  within  th    I  I       tverage 

m  reached  iti  maximum  in  December,  1920,  when 
declined  thn  ughoul  the  year  1921  until  at 
i  ures  include 
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of  over  $300,000,000,  or  133  per  cent.  Even  at  the  end 
of  1921  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  railroad  coal  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  1916.  The  coal  mine 
operators  contend  that  the  present  freight  rates  are  too  high 
in  proportion  to  the  present  prices  of  coal  and  should  be  re- 
duced. But  the  rates  are  not  as  high  in  proportion  as  the 
present  prices.  The  railways  naturally  take  the  view  that  as 
long  as  the  prices  are  so  high  they,  as  the  largest  buyers  of 
coal,  should  not  be  required  to  reduce  the  rates  on  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  wages  of  the  miners,  the  prices 
(barged  by  the  operators,  and  the  freight  rates  of  the  rail- 
ways ought  all  to  be  reduced  in  the  order  mentioned.  The 
present  wages  of  the  miners  were  fixed  two  years  ago  when 
prices  of  commodities,  cost  of  living,  and  wages  of  all  classes 
of  labor  were  at  their  peak.  They  are  practically  the  only 
class  of  working  men  who  since  then  have  not  had  their 
wages  reduced.  The  mine  operators  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  purchaser  of  coal  and  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  secure  reductions  in  miners'  wages. 
Any  interference  by  the  Government  which  may  tend  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  prevent  a  prompt  and  adequite  reduction 
of  miners'  wages  should  receive  prompt  condemnation  from 
public  sentiment. 


Rolling  Tie  Plates  from  Rail  Steel 

IN  spite  OF  all  the  attention  which  railway  men  and  manu- 
facturers have  given  the  rail  problem  during  the  last  ten 
years  failures  continue  to  occur  in  large  numbers  and  the 
situation  is  far  from  reassuring.  While  progress  has  been 
made  in  eliminating  certain  types  of  defects,  other  and  more 
dangerous  ones  have  appeared  in  even  greater  numbers  Al- 
though the  rails  from  certain  mills  appear  to  show  a  larger 
proportion  of  failures  than  those  from  other  mills,  no  mill 
seems  to  be  immune. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  poorer  metal  is  found  in 
the  top  of  the  ingot  from  which  the  rails  are  rolled.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  all  specifications  provide  for  this 
metal  at  the  top  to  be  discarded,  the  amount  of  this  discard 
commonly  being  left  indefinite  under  the  provision  that  "suffi- 
cient metal  shall  be  sheared  from  the  top  of  the  ingot  to  in- 
sure sound  rails."  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  manufacturers 
endeavor  to  reduce  this  discard  to  the  minimum  since  this 
metal  can  be  used  elsewhere  only  at  a  loss.  That  this  dis- 
•  not  in  general  sufficient  to  el  m  Date  all  of  the  un- 
31  lind  metal  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  all 
of  the  rail  failures  incur  in  the  "A"  or  top  rails  of  the  ingot. 
In  other  words,  if  the  "A"  rails  could  In'  eliminated  the  fail- 
ures would  be  cut  in  half.  Surely  th:9  is  an  objective  worth 
working  for,  but  other  uses  must  be  found  for  this  discard. 

While  this  is  a  manufacturing  rather  than  a  railway  prob- 
lem, if  the  roads  ran  assist  in  it-  solution  they  will  aid  their 
own  cause.  One  recent  intrant  into  the  rail  manufacturing 
field  has  agreed  to  di«,  .ml  all  "A"  rails  and  to  find  use  for 
this  metal  for  other  purposes  in  its  plant.  The  percentage 
\      rail-  to  the  total   ranges  from   15    I  ling  to 

the  size  of  the  ingot,  or  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  com- 
plement of  in  plates  for  the  rails, 

I  he  use  of  tie  plates  of  rail  steel  is  not  new,  for  a  Dumber 
It  have,  for  several  yeai  '  plates  which  have 

been    rolled    from  the  ofl  heat-  or  those  which   have  failed  to 

comply  with  the  specifications  and  they  have  given  satisfac- 
ui  tr.i.  k      I  he  u  rbon  steel  •plates  is 

increasing  each  year,  although  at  the  pn    nl  time  • 
per  cent  of  the  pi  ire  "-till  ol  low  carbon  content 

it"  the  roads  which  are  now  using  these  low  carbon  steel  tie 

i   .  arbon  steel  they 
outlet  for  a  large  part  of  the  "A"  rails  and 
remove  the  most  serious  objection  which  the  steel  manufac- 
turers could  oft'er  to  an  increased  discard 
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Effects  of  Electric  Power  Used  for  Traction 

The  Question  of  Inductive  Interference  and  Electrolysis  as  Related 
to  Railroad  Electrification 


By  Professor  Chas.  F.  Scott 


The  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  carefully 
studying  improvements  that  will  enable  them  to  handle 
their  traffic  as  soon  as  general  business  conditions 
reach  a  normal  state.  These  investigations  naturally  bring 
the  question  of  electrification  into  prominence  and  inci- 
dentally other  problems  related  to  electrical  operation.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  both  in- 
ductive interference  and  electrolysis  that  may  result  from 
alternating  current  or  direct  current  electrifications.  It 
should  be  fully  recognized  that  changes  in  the  method  of 
operating  such  extensive  public  utilities  as  the  railroads  are 
liable  to  cause  disturbance  in  exposed  circuits  of  communica- 
tion companies,  if  no  preventive  measures  are  taken  in  the 
individual  systems  or  their  mutual  relations.  This  has  been 
the  record  of  the  past  and  the  modifications  introduced  have 
generally  resulted  in  the  betterment  of  both  services  to  the 
public.  A  review  of  the  past  and  present  conditions  show  that 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  and  that  the  conditions  surrounding 
interference  and  electrolysis  are  now  pretty  well  understood. 
Telephone  circuits  are  quite  liable  to  induction  from  adja- 
cent circuits  unless  suitable  precautions  or  remedial  measures 
are  taken.  A  second  telephone  circuit  causes  cross-talk  unless 
the  wires  are  suitably  transposed.  Similarly,  telephone  cir- 
cuits are  liable  to  reproduce  the  clicks  in  nearby  telegraph 
wires.  The  telephone  has  experienced  some  new  trouble  from 
each  new  kind  of  power  circuit  during  the  past  30  years; 
the  direct  current  railway,  arc  lighting,  alternating  current 
transmission  and  alternating  current  railways  have  produced 
their  own  individual  and  particular  problems.  In  a  sense 
none  of  these  problems  have  been  solved  as  each  condition 
constitutes  a  continuing  problem;  each  new  case  as  it  arises 
may  have  special  features  calling  for  particular  consideration. 
A  score  of  years  ago  the  noise  in  telephone  circuits  having 
a  single  wire  and  ground  return,  which  was  caused  by  the 
ripples  in  the  current  to  street  cars,  was  taken  to  the  courts 
for  settlement.    The  telephone  has  changed   its  circuits,  the 


complete  metallic  circuit  is  less  susceptible  to  disturbances; 
the  ripples  in  trolley  current  have  been  reduced;  and  engi- 
neering conferences  have  replaced  controversy  in  court.  The 
improvements  have  been  progressive.  Telephone  circuits  are 
better  insulated;  they  are'  better  balanced  and  transposed 
and  changes  in  apparatus  have  been  made.  Power  generators 
have  been  improved  and  power  circuits  are  planned  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  lessen  the  amount  of  induction  in  parallel  cir- 
cuits. In  spite  of  all  these  things  there  remains  the  inherent 
sensitivity  of  telephone  circuits  to  interference  rendering 
each  installation  a  problem  for  specific  consideration. 

Difficulty  With  Early  Electrifications 

In  recounting  experience  with  specific  electrifications,  it 
will  be  found  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
interference  incident  to  both  direct  current  and  alternating 
current  railways. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  was  the  first  large 
alternating  current  electrification  put  into  operation.  A  com- 
mercial telegraph  line  along  the  right-of-way  requiring  re- 
construction in  part  on  account  of  physical  hazard  was 
moved  to  a  distance  to  avoid  anticipated  inductive  inter- 
ference. The  induced  voltages  were  very  large  but  the  rail- 
road telegraph  lines  along  the  right-of-way  continued  in 
service  by  means  of  compensating  transformers. 

When  the  electrification  was  extended  from  Stamford  to 
New  Haven  the  three-wire  power  system  was  devised  and 
installed.  In  the  change  to  the  three-wire  system  on  the 
original  electrification,  the  existing  trolleys  and  feeders  were 
simply  reconnected  to  balancing  transformers.  A  very  great 
reduction  in  inductive  interference  resulted,  which  is  satis- 
factory to  the  telephone  company  and  enables  the  railroad 
to  operate  its  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  a  cable 
along  the  railroad  with  drainage  coils  and  without  com- 
pensating transformers. 

On  the  New  Canaan  branch  of  the  New  Haven  system, 
where  the  conditions  were  peculiarly  difficult,  changes  were 
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made  which  reduced  the  very  severe  interference  to  the  tele- 
phone when  short  circuits  occurred  on  the  railroad  averaging 
a  few  times  a  month  (at  rare  intervals  occurring  several 
times  a  day)  to  the  point  where  there  is  little  interference. 
In  the  Paoli  electrification  of  the  Pennsylvania  near  Phila- 
delphia modifications  in  the  power  system  and  various  meas- 
ures taken  in  the  telephone  plant  have  very  greatly  reduced 
the  ringing  of  the  telephone  bells  and  the  breaking  down  of 
protectors  when  short  circuits  occur.  Short  circuits  are  now 
comparatively  infrequent. 

Another  installation,  the  Norfolk.  &  Western,  installed 
nearly  10  years  ago,  where  the  heaviest  train  service  in  the 
world  (considering  weight  of  trains,  grades  and  -peed)  is 
handled,  has  not  produced  serious  inductions. 

The  latest  alternating  electrification,  the  Chestnut  Hill 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  near  Philadelphia,  profiting  by 
|iast  experience  and  embodying  the  latest  engineering,  has 
not  produced  interference. 

Summarizing,  on  some  of  the  single  phase  railways  de- 
signed  15  years  ago  ami  10  years  ago,  there  were  difficulties 
which  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  eliminated  by  changes 
in  the  power  system  and  in  the  telephone  apparatus;  in  the 
latest  railway  installed  there  has  been  no  interference.  This 
story  of  experience  which  gives  good  promise  for  the 
future. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  methods  employed  for  obtaining 
this  improved  service  are  not  revolutionary  nor  difficult  of 
application  but  are  adaptations  of  well  known  appliances  or 
methods  to  secure  the  desired  results.    The  early  plants  were 
the   first  in  a  new  field  of  operation.    The  data  obtained   in 
tests  made  after  installation  and  under  operating  conditions 
in  these  plants  enable  calculations  to  be  made  beforehand 
and  as  a  result  of  the  experience  thus  gained,  the  handling 
of  future  installations  i-  cm  a   very  different  basis   from  that 
which  obtained  in  the  past.     It  may  be  noted,  however,  that 
the    conditions    which    determine    the    amount    and    effective 
position  of  the  railway  return  current  which  diverges  from 
the  track  and  flows  through  the  earth  are  important  fa 
rhese    are    variable    element-    whose    value    in    a    particular 
locality  can  be  accurately  determined  only  by  test.    Favorable 
earth  conditions  due  to  networks  of  underground  pipes,  may 
have   been    a   contributing   factor    in   the   Chestnut    Hill   line. 
nigh     it     i-    known    that    too    high    induction   under 
ordinary    operating    conditions    may    cause     interference,    a 
many    engineers   have  been    surprised   that    the    im- 
portant problem  in  connection  with  alternating  current  rail- 
is    not    avoid. line    of    noise    but    that    the    serious    dis- 
turbances to  the  telephone  01 1  ur  only  for  the  instant  that  high 
educed  under  emergency  condition-  such  as  short 
i  |    refore,  important  ;  the  matter  of 

short  i  the  methods  of  minimizing  their 

\    significant    comparison    ha-    been    madi    between    the 
induced  in  the  telephone  circuits  by  short  circuits  in 
nrrent    railway    and    in    power   circuits    with 
solidly  grounded  neutral  for  a  numl  i 
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Comparison  Between  Alternating  and 

Direct   Current   Railways 

ii  on  the  < 


Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  outstanding  direct  current  elec- 
trification, the  noise  conditions  under  normal  operation  were 
such  as  to  require  a  remedy  which  was  found  by  a  change 
in  generator  construction  and  the  installation  of  resonant 
-hunts. 

Interference  with  grounded  telegraph  or  other  types  of 
grounded  signaling  may  occur  due  to  difference  of  direct 
ground  potential  in  d.c.  railways.  The  difference  in  ground 
potentials  incident  to  a  3,000-volt  installation  may  far  exceed 
those  caused  by  a  600-volt  system. 

The  greatest  problem  in  telephone  interference  from  alter- 
nating current  railways  occur.-  at  the  time  of  the  momentary 
maximum  current  or  short  circuit.  The  principal  effect  is 
the  breakdown  of  telephone  protective  devices  which  may 
result  in  acoustic  shock.  If  the  conditions  are  made  such 
that  the  induced  voltage  caused  by  short  circuit  is  within 
proper  limits  the  conditions  under  normal  operation  will  in 
general  be  quite  satisfactory. 

Under  short  circuit  conditions  on  d.c.  railroads  tests  have 
shown  that  telephone  protectors  may  be  grounded  by  the 
action  of  the  momentary  induced  voltages  and  that  light 
acoustic  shocks  may  be  ex[>erienced  by  persons  listening  on 
nearby   parallel   telephone  circuits. 

Comparison  between  the  effects  of  a.c.  and  d.c.  short  cir- 
cuits shows  that  the  effects  of  short  circuit  surges  will  be  less 
severe  with  a  high  voltage  d.c.  system  than  with  an  a.c. 
system.  While  there  may  not  be  large  differences  in  the  peak 
voltages  induced  in  the  two  cases  the  amount  of  energy  trans- 
ferred to  the  communication  circuits  will  be  greater  in  the 
a.c.  ca-c  due  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  short  circuit  con- 
dition, since  the  initial  transient  is  followed  by  several  cycles 
of  short  circuit  current.  In  the  d.c.  case,  there  is  only  the 
brief  initial  surge  followed  as  a  rule  by  a  -mailer  voltage 
of  still  shorter  duration  in  the  reverse  direction,  and.  as 
experience    how-,  the  effect  is  comparatively  small. 

The  remedy  for  serious  inductive  interference  when  short 
circuit  occurs  may.  therefore,  be  anticipated  in  a  quick-acting 
circuit  breaker  for  alternating  current  Such  a  breaker  is 
now  being  designed  and  it-  -ucces-ful  completion  will  enable 
the  effects  of  short  circuits  to  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

In  case  of  either  a.c.  or  d.c.  electrifications,  there  will  be 
alternating  current  transmission  lines  for  supplying  power 
to  tin  -      The  transmission   lin.  - 

supplying  the  direct  current  trolley  system  give  rise  to  in- 
ductive  interference  which  i-  greater  than  when  caused  by 
insmission  lines  of  25  cycles  serving  the  a.c.  trolley 
system.  This  fact  made  the  use  of  loud  speaking  telephones 
-  try  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  dispatching 
telephone  circuits. 

I  le  Ni  I!  ran  four-track  electrification  handle-  heavy 
traffic  through  a  succession  of  town-  and 
four-tt.uk  and  Chestnut  Hill  double-track  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  provide  frequent  service  to  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia  rhese  alternating  current  railroad-  pass 
through  highly  congested  di-triits  where  the  effects  of  inter- 
table to  Ik'  much  mart  D  elsewhere 
The  Chicago,  Milwau  I' ml  direct  current  has 
occasional  train-  on  a  sine''  many 
hundred  miles  through  the  mountain-  and 
i  ounl 

lions  are  not  comparable  If  the  initial  direct 
,  iirrent  !.000-vol1  electrifications  had  been  called  upon  to 
meet  thi    New  H         or  P  nnsylvania  requirement-,  r 

peril  -ii.                                                            tl   would  have  been  quite 
different  from  that  recorded  for  thi                   M 

vt     Paul   or  the  experimental   lini                    n  which  the 

maximum  distance  for  which  tests  are  re  1.8  miles 

The  Telephone   Circuit 
It  ha-  bi,n  customary   to  cl  ident  to  interfer- 

vith  communication  system  a  long  li-t  of  possibilities 
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It  does  not  appear  that  certain  of  these  possibilities  have  rare- 
ly if  ever  been  realized;  for  example,  magnetization  of  load- 
ing coils,  and  the  breakdown  of  the  insulation  of  cables  or  of 
interior  equipment,  such  as  coils,  condensers  and  associated 
wiring.  Nor  is  there  any  statement  that  the  overheating  of 
apparatus  or  a  fire  hazard  are  other  than  apprehensions  after 
many  years  of  experience.  They  must  all,  however,  be  classed 
as  possibilities,  although  they  may  never  have  occurred  by 
induction  from  railways.  Some  of  these  phenomena  have 
been  caused  by  induction  from  power  transmission  circuits. 

The  purpose  of  the  protector  (which  places  short  air  gaps 
between  each  wire  and  ground)  is  to  form  a  ready  path  for 
high  voltages  to  pass  to  earth,  thus  protecting  the  telephone. 
The  protection,  however,  is  not  ideally  perfect  as  high  volt- 
ages, such  as  may  be  caused  by  lightning  or  short  circuits  in 
parallel  electric  circuits,  may  cause  acoustic  shock.  The 
conditions  are  delicate  and  exacting  so  that  improvements 
are  difficult.  But  an  ideal  protector  would  go  far  to  reduce 
the  affect  of  short  circuits,  just  as  an  ideal  line  insulator 
would  go  far  to  prevent  short  circuits.  Ideal  perfection  in 
each  seems  remote,  but  improvements  are  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  precautions  must  be  taken 
in  the  layout  of  both  a.c.  and  d.c.  electrifications  to  avoid 
interference  that  will  affect  the  service  given  by  telephone 
systems.  On  the  whole,  the  d.c.  has  an  advantage  over  the 
a.c.  from  the  standpoint  of  interference  but  in  planning 
either  a  d.c.  or  an  a.c.  electrification  special  precautions  must 
be  taken.  The  precautions  may  involve  special  features  in 
the  electrification  plans. 

In  both  systems  of  electrification  supplementary  measures 
must  be  taken  in  the  layout  of  the  communication  circuits 
as  well  as  every  effort  taken  to  maintain  first  class  conditions 
in  the  telephone  systems.  Generally  comparisons  that  have 
been  made  of  the  relative  modifications  necessary  on  electri- 
fications have  not  been  on  systems  having  similar  service 
conditions.  While  it  is  recognized  that  modifications  are 
necessary,  definite  estimates  should  be  the  basis  of  decision 
rather  than  general  indefinite  assumptions  as  to  complication 
and  expense  of  some  particular  feature.  Judgment  as  to  the 
merit  of  a  particular  project  should  be  left  until  the  final 
plans  and  estimates  are  completed. 

Electrolysis 

The  effects  of  corrosion  by  the  alternating  current  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  practice  may  be  considered  negligible. 
The  well-known  electrolytic  action  of  600-volt  street  rail- 
ways occurs  also  with  high  voltage  systems.  The  "high 
voltage,"  however,  implies  less  current  and  hence  less  elec- 
trolysis for  the  same  power  delivered.  Furthermore,  much 
of  the  mileage  of  a  high  voltage  railway  is  presumably  in 
the  country  where  underground  pipes  are  few.  These  fea- 
tures obviously  render  the  electrolytic  problem  less  serious 
than  it  would  be  if  the  voltage  were  lower  and  there  were 
pipes  along  the  right-of-way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  and  the  current  taken  by 
heavy  trains  reach  large  figures,  and  the  railways  have  city 
terminals  and  in  some  cities  there  is  large  mileage  in  the 
city  districts.  Chicago,  for  example,  has  several  thousand 
miles.  Precautions  may  be  taken  by  arranging  short  feeding 
distances,  but  this  implies  additional  substations  and  sub- 
stations with  3,000-volt  motor-generator  sets  and  usually 
with  expert  attendance  tend  to  increase  cost.  Substations 
will  necessarily  be  needed  near  city  passenger  terminals  and 
freight  yards  where  heavy  currents  for  starting  trains  art- 
needed.  The  corrosion  of  pipes  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
pipe  near  substations  along  the  Milwaukee  3,000-volt  rail- 
way indicate  conditions  which  may  have  far  more  serious 
results  when  the  substations  are  in  large  cities  unless  suitable 
precautionary  measures  are  taken.  These  should  be  provided 
and  their  cost  considered  on  the  same  basis  as  measures  to 
■obviate  inductive  interferenre  in  the  a.c.  system. 


Summary 
The  following  specific  statements  regarding  inductive  in- 
terference, and  electrolysis  by  alternating  current  railways, 
supplement  the  preceding  general  discussion  and  the  com- 
parison between  the  effects  caused  by  direct  current  and  by 
alternating  current  railways: 

1.  Inductive  Interference. — The  problems  involved  are 
complex,  but  the  conditions  are  pretty  well  understood  so 
that  provision  can  be  made  for  mitigating  disturbances.  In 
alternating  current  electrification  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  handling  inductive  interference.  Theory  and  the 
experience  gained  on  several  roads  under  different  conditions 
have  been  continuously  contributing  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  latest  installation  has  produced  no  interfer- 
ence. Certain  changes  in  alternating  current  railway  equip- 
ment and  in  telephone  equipment  will  go  far  to  avoid  diffi- 
culties elsewhere. 

In  direct  current  high  voltage  electrification  the  experience 
is  practically  limited  to  one  system.  It  is  stated  that  the 
difficulties  there  encountered  have  been  overcome  by  changes 
in  generators  and  by  the  addition  of  the  resonant  shunts. 

Although  in  both  alternating  and  direct  current  electrifica- 
tion the  general  causes  and  conditions  are  known,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  determine  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  meet  the 
particular  situation  in  each  case.  The  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  best  solution.  It  may  call  for  modifications  in  the 
railway  system,  or  in  the  telephone  system  or  in  both.  Deter- 
mination of  the  course  to  be  taken  should  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable be  made  before  installation  and  should  be  such  as  to 
involve  the  least  total  cost  for  rendering  both  services. 

2.  Electrolysis. — The  effects  of  corrosion  by  alternating 
currents  under  ordinary  conditions  of  practice  may  be  re- 
garded as  negligible. 

Direct  current  railways,  whether  at  high  or  low  voltage, 
have  the  same  inherent  tendency  to  corrosion  on  underground 
metal  by  electrolysis.  The  same  kind  of  remedial  measures 
which  are  employed  in  connection  with  street  railways  are 
applicable  to  the  high  voltage  systems.  The  cost  should  be 
included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  electrification. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  inductive  interference  and 
electrolysis  are  matters  which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  an  electrification  is  being  planned;  that  provision 
be  made  to  prevent  difficulties;  that  the  plan  should,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  be  that  which  is  cheapest,  whether  this  means 
special  arrangements  in  the  power  system  or  in  the  telephone 
system,  or  separation  of  the  two,  the  plan  in  a  particular 
case  being  that  which  will  involve  minimum  cost. 
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The  Burlington  Uses 

Creosoted  Cypress  Piling 

By  G.  A.  Haggander 
Bridge  Engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

For  a  number  of  vears  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  been  using  red  oak  piles  treated  with  creo- 
sote for  the  larger  part  of  its  pile  trestle  bridges.  The 
results  obtained  have  been  satisfactory,  but  the  care  required 
to  get  the  piling  properly  cut,  loaded  and  seasoned  has  been 
very  great  At  times  the  market  has  been  such  that  this  kind 
of  timber  has  been  hard  to  get. 

In  looking  around  for  a  possible  substitute  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  cypress  available  close  to 
its  lines.  This  is  known  as  white  cypress  and  is  found  in 
south-eastern  Missouri  and  north-eastern  Arkansas.  It  has 
considerable  sapwocd  and  if  used  untreated  would  have  a 
short  life.  Heart  cypress  resists  decay  well  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  sapwood  was  thoroughly  treated  good 
results  as  to  life  would  be  obtained.  After  purchasing  a 
small  amount  of  this  earlv  in  1921  serious  doubts  were  en- 


This  pressure  was  held  until  the  end  of  the  pressure  period, 
at  which  time  the  pump  did  not  take  anything  out  of  the 
measuring  tank  for  one  hour.  A  final  vacuum  was  drawn 
for  30  min.  The  net  absorption  was  23.01  lb.  of  oil  per 
cubic  foot. 

In  treating  piling  of  this  kind  for  regular  work  it  is  pro- 
posed to  leave  in  about  13  lb.  of  creosote  oil  per  cu.  ft.  The 
piling  will  be  steamed  for  two  hours  at  a  pressure  of  from 
15  to  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  vacuum  will  then  be  drawn  and 
held  for  at  least  15  min.  after  the  maximum  has  been  reached. 
Before  the  creosote  solution,  heated  to  180  deg.  to  200  deg. 
F.  is  introduced,  the  vacuum  will  be  broken  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  kick  back  will  be  large  enough  to  leave  about 
13  lb.  of  creosote  per  cu.  ft.  in  the  pile.  Forty-five  minutes 
will  be  taken  to  bring  the  pressure  up  to  the  maximum  of 
150  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  it  will  be  held  until  the  refusal  point 
is  reached.  A  final  vacuum  will  be  drawn  until  the  piling 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  retort  without  drip. 

About  150  piling,  50  ft.  in  length,  have  been  driven  re- 
cently in  a  river  bridge  through  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  The 
penetration  obtained  has  been  40  ft.,  but  the  driving  is  so 
difficult  that  even  with  the  aid  of  jet  pipes  an  average  time 
of  Dearly  1 '  %  hours  is  required  on  each  pile.    The  piling  has 


Fig.   1 

tertained  as  t<»  whether  it  could  be  treated  properly.     Ex- 
periences of  others  were  that  it  was  highly  resistant  to  the 
i. da    fat  as  known  it  had  no)  been 
fully. 

J.    II.    Waterman,    BUp  ruitendi  lit    of    timber    preservation 
of  this  read,  fell  Confident  thai  this  particular  kind  of  cypress 

would  take  treatment  and  after  the  piling  had  been  si 

bat  ,  xperimi  I       piling  was  still  a  little 

>nd  the  creosote  oil  nol   firs!  class,  but  the  treatment 

of  the  first  ■  ful      fne  piling 

three  !  ibjected  to  a  vacuum  for  four  hours,  after 

wliii  b  per  cent  by  volume  was 

nnd 

•  tli>-  piling  first 

I  other  I        were  made.    <  hai 
piling  '    '     ■ 

m.  nt    borer         I 

l    |b     pie, sir. ■  \ 

foi  four  hour     v.  illi  B  maximum  of 

I  !0  min., 

>   lb    in  one  hour 


Fig.   2 

stood  up  under  this  severe  service  in  an  excellent  manner, 
driving  fully  as  well  as  red  o.ik  and  far  superior  to  cedar. 
Most  of  these  piling  were  cut  4  ft.  from  the  butt  end,  and 
typical  ds  are  shown  in  the  illustrations.    Penetra- 

tion  in   practically   all   eases  is  very  thorough. 

Prom  the  data  obtained,  the  treatment  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily;  the  piling  will  stand  extremely  hard  driving  and 
the  life  of  the  piling  will  be  as  great  as  th.it  of  anv  other 
kind  obtainable  on  the  territory  through  which  the  raid 
,  this,  because  of  a  lower  cost  for  the  timber,  results 
in  a  substantial  e< onomy, 


■  IK    KtlLXD,    or    seriously    injured,    in    1921,    js    the 

h  (civilian)  airplanes,  according  to  a  London 

PutinR  the  Slim- 
mer, between  411)  and  500  people  a  week  wen  crossing  the  channel 
i   1,000  a  «eek  were  being  taken  up 

the  skill  of  the  pilots  and 
nautical  inspection  department  and  the  con- 
-    and    Ho  lass   men    and 

machifl  I   I        arry  passengers. 


Commission  Brings  Rate  Hearings  to  a  Close 


Shippers  Base  Argument  for  Reductions  Mainly  on  Claim 
That  They  Would  Stimulate  Traffic 


Washington,  D.  C. 


The  general  rate  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
December  14  was  concluded  on  March  13  after  five 
days  of  oral  argument.  The  direct  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads  was  presented  on  March  8,  as  reported  last 
week.  This  was  followed  by  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
shippers  and  state  commissioners,  most  of  whom  based  their 
contentions  on  the  theory  that  rate  reductions  would  so 
stimulate  traffic  as  to  tend  to  increase  revenues.  Some  did 
not  directly  ask  for  rate  reductions  but  merely  asked  that  if 
the  commission  found  any  reductions  justified  their  com- 
modities should  be  given  early  consideration  or  not  be  left 
out.  Railroad  rebuttal  argument  on  behalf  of  the  carriers 
was  heard  on  March  11  and  13. 

F.  \V.  Putnam  of  the  Minnesota  commission  devoted  his 
argument  mainly  to  urging  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares. 
The  present  rates,  he  said,  are  keeping  people  from  traveling 
except  where  it  is  necessary  and  are  inducing  them  to  ride 
in  automobiles  in  many  cases  instead  of  by  train.  He  urged 
it  particularly,  he  said,  from  the  standpoint  of  public  rela- 
tions, saying  that  whereas  18  months  ago  the  carriers  had 
the  good  will  of  the  public,  now  they  have  the  bad  will  of 
the  public  and  this  condition  can  be  changed  if  they  will 
go  back  to  a  three  cent  a  mile  rate.  He  claimed  this  would 
not  result  in  a  reduction  of  revenues. 

When  Mr.  Putnam  said  that  with  a  normal  traffic  the 
present  rates  would  make  more  than  six  per  cent,  Commis- 
sioner Potter  asked  if  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  commission 
to  establish  a  rate  basis  that  will  make  substantially  more 
than  six  per  cent  part  of  the  time  in  order  that  the  average 
income  shall  be  a  fair  return.  John  E.  Benton  also  made 
an  additional  argument  on  behalf  of  state  commissions. 

N.I.T.L.  Asks  General  Reduction  If  Any 

John  S.  Burchmore,  for  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  urged  a  general  reduction  of  rates  as  soon  as  the 
carriers  can  stand  the  reduction  on  the  ground  that  the  rates 
constitute  a  burdensome  tax  on  industry.  The  thinking  pub- 
lic, he  said,  has  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  facts  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  carriers  to  stand  a  rate  reduction,  but  the  commission 
should  now  be  in  a  position  to  decide  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  and  the  league  took  the  position  that  any  reduc- 
tion should  be  general  and  horizontal,  applied  to  all  com- 
modities, corresponding  to  the  method  by  which  the  rates 
were  advanced.  He  suggested  that  if  the  commission  should 
not  find  a  general  reduction  justified  at  this  time  it  would 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  if  the  commission  could  issue  a 
definite  statement  that  rates  will  not  be  reduced  for'  a  certain 
period.  He  also  suggested  that  the  commission  should  give 
the  railroads  moral  support  by  a  public  announcement  that 
it  is  the  high  labor  bill  that  makes  high  rates. 

Commissioner  McChord  asked  if  the  commission  should 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  other  expenses.  Mr.  Burchmore 
said  the  commission  could  properly  do  so,  but  that  he  did 
not  think  the  facts  were  the  same.  Commissioner  Daniels 
asked  if  the  record  before  the  commission  is  sufficient  to 
justify  it  in  making  such  a  statement.  Burchmore  replied 
that  at  least  the  commission  should  go  as  far  as  the  record 
would  justify. 

Referring  to  statements  that  any  reduction  that  could  now 
be  made  would  be  too  small  to  be  felt  if  made  general,  Mr. 
Burchmore  recalled  that  the  commission  once  took  19,000 
pages  of  testimony  on  a  five  per  cent  advance  in  eastern 
territory. 


R.  C.  Fulbright,  on  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  said  that  the  operating  costs  during  1921 
largely  reflected  the  peak  prices  of  materials  and  supplies 
purchased  in  1920  and  that  large  reductions  have  since  been 
made.  He  also  predicted  an  increase  of  traffic  in  1922  and 
on  this  basis  declared  that  under  present  rates  the  railroads 
would  earn  an  excessive  income. 

S.  H.  Cowan,  representing  livestock  interests,  said  that 
the  requirement  of  the  six  per  cent  rule  is  impossible  of  ful- 
filment when  taken  in  connection  with  the  requirement  that 
rates  shall  be  reasonable  and  is,  therefore,  not  obligatory 
upon  the  commission.  The  livestock  industry,  he  said,  can- 
not pay  the  rates  and  survive,  while  the  railroads  say  they 
cannot  reduce  rates  and  survive;  hence  the  only  rule  for  the 
commission  is  to  order  reasonable  rates  under  Section  1. 
That,  he  said,  will  meet  the  requirement  "as  nearly  as  may 
be." 

Paul  E.  Blanchard  for  the  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
asked  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  rates  on  farm  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  materials.  He  said  that  every  other  factor  in 
the  industry  except  freight  rates  has  been  reduced  to  the  1913 
basis,  and  that  for  every  ton  of  fertilizer  the  railroads  carry 
they  will  have  from  one  to  four  tons  of  some  other  commodity 
to  haul  next  year.  He  contended  that  a  reduction  in  rates 
would  be  given  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  a  reduction 
in  price  and  would,  therefore,  increase  buying  power. 

Thorne  Asks  That  Rates  Be  Deflated 

Clifford  Thome  asked  a  reduction  in  rates  on  petroleum 
and  products  on  the  ground  of  the  condition  of  the  producers 
and  the  high  percentage  of  freight  rate  to  f.  o.  b.  prices, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  greatly  deflated.  He  asked  that  the 
railroads  be  required  to  make  a  similar  deflation  of  their 
rates.  He  said  that  the  Ex  Parte  74  advance  had  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  industry  and  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  refining  plants  in  the  mid-continent  field  are  now  idle. 

Speaking  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr. 
Thorne  said: 

"We  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  commission  in 
making  the  reductions  on  grain,  hay  and  livestock.  We  ap- 
preciate what  the  carriers  did  in  making  the  general  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  on  other  agricultural  products  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  first  reduction  on  any  basic  commodity 
nation-wide  in  its  extent.  But  we  desire  the  commission  to 
notice  that  the  general  10  per  cent  reduction  was  not  pro- 
posed by  the  carriers  until  after  the  decisions  in  the  grain 
and  livestock  cases  had  been  entered,  and  not  until  after  a 
petition  had  been  filed  with  this  commission  requesting  a 
general  reduction  of  10  to  20  per  cent  on  basic  commodities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Consequently  the  assistance 
and  the  action  of  this  commission  constituted  a  very  potential 
factor  in  securing  this  result. 

"We  sincerely  trust  that  this  commission,  or  the  carriers, 
wall  make  such  further  reductions  as  the  facts  will  justify. 
For  that  reason  we  are  profoundly  concerned  in  a  fair  ac- 
counting of  the  carriers'  revenues  and  expenses  and  in  the 
determination  of  that  fundamental  issue.  What  constitutes  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return?  Specifically,  as  to  agricultural 
products,  at  this  time  we  have  a  few  definite  recommendations 
to  make. 

"First,  we  believe  the  reductions  previously  ordered  by 
this  commission  as  to  grain,  hay  and  livestock,  should  be 
extended  throughout  the  balance  of  the  United  States.     The 
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revenue  involved  in  these  further  reductions  would  not  be 
lar<»e  in  extent. 

( >ur  second  recommendation  is  that  those  other  farm  prod- 
ucts which  I  eived  the  10  per  cent  reduction  shall 
be  granted  the  same.  Ground  phosphate  rock  was  being 
produced  in  the  spring  of  1920  in  large  quantities  and  the 
plants  were  going  to  full  capacity;  hut  in  the  fall  ol  that 
year,  within  two  months  of  the  affective  date  of  the  E 
74  rates  resulting  from  that  decision,  half  of  these  plants 
were  closed  down  and  one  of  the  largest  went  into  bankruptcy. 
We  do  not  believe  the  railroads  would  make  serious  obji 
to  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  tin  freight  rate-  on  this  com- 
moditv.  The  fact-  would  seem  to  warrant  such  action."  He 
also  asked  for  reductions  on  seeds  and  agricultural  limi 

Mr   Thome  said  that  while  the  construct]  ihibits 

showed  a  net  return  of  4.8  per  cent,  or  $907,000,000,  based 
on  the  traffic  of  last  year,  the  net  for  the  last  half  of  1921 
was  three  time-  a-  great  as  that  for  the  first  half,  and  that 
assuming  the  increase  in  tonnage  that  may  be  expected,  the 
railroads  should  earn  over  a  billion  dollar.-,  or  over  5  per 
cent    for   1922.     He   said    sine   the   tentative   valuati 

0,000,000  and  the  return  of  6  per  cent  were  adopted  in 
1920,  wholesale  prices  have  dropped  50  per  cent,  and  interest 
rates  25  per  cent.  He  also  attacked  the  statement-  that  the 
showing  of  1921  was  made  large!)  at  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance. If  the  entire  Ex  Parte  74  advance  cannot  now  be  re- 
moved at  least  half  of  it  should  be  removed,  particularly  on 
basic  commodities,  Mr.  Thorne  said,  ami  the  case  should  be 
kept  open  for  further  hearings  from  time  to  time  as  to  par- 
ticular commodities.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  for  tin 
commission  to  announce  a  percentage  which  constitutes  a 
fair  return.  This  should  be  done  only  after  a  careful  inves 
tigation.  he  said. 

Reduction  in  Coal  Rates  Urged 
Rush  ('.  Rutler,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, -aid  that  material  reductions  in  bituminous  Goal  rater- 
should  be  required  and  an'  necessary  before  there  can  be 
a  revival  of  business  and  industry.  The  economic  importance 
of  coal,  he  said,  i-  such  that  these  rate-  deserve  special  con- 
sideration and  lower  rate-  on  coal  will  reduce  the  unit 
operating  expenses  of  the  carriers.  The  rate-,  he  -.ml.  should 
"not  by  a  mere  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  but  sub- 
-tantiallv,  to  the  liottom." 

(     li  Ellis,  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Traffic   League    tool 

tile   "constructive  year"  exhibit    filed   by   the  Southern   roads 

I,.,-,  d    on    the    traffic    of    1921,    and    by    assuming    a    normal 

increase  in  traffic    -aid  it  showed  the  \   would  earn  more 

than  6  |kt  cent  in 

\V  I.  McCormack,  representing  interior  Iowa  pa.  Kit-. 
said  that  under  existing  rates  they  cannot  compete  in  trunk 
line  territory.   Twenty  percent  of  tlair  producl  is  fresh  meat, 

but  the  difference'  of  40  per  e  e-nt  in  the  rate  on  meat  over  that 
on  hogs  has  made  it  impossible  to  ship  the  nie.it  at  a  profit. 

and  they  cannot  exist  under  this  differentia]    He  asked  that 
itionship  which  existed  before  General  Order 

for  the   National    \--exiatioli  ol"   Sand   .\n<\ 

I  a  redui  tion  on  the  ground  thai  tin 

1,1  produce    only  a   minimum 

behalf  of  the  lake  furnai  i   'ol 

1   e\   lake  Ol 
,rlv  re 'hie  il  n  whie  h  hi- 

H  -how 

mmodities  that 
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mmerce  in  place  of  his  partner,  former  Commissioner 
1  1  ( "lark,  who  had  been  retained  by  the  association  to 
support  the  position  that  any  reduction  in  rates  should  be 
general  and  horizontal.  Mr.  Clark  is  ill.  If  any  reduction 
should  be  made,  he  -aid.  it  should  be  a  moderate  horizontal 
reduction,  with  possibly  a  few  special  exceptions.  The  as- 
sociation does  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  and 
doe-  not  take  the  position  that  tile  decline  in  business  was 
solely  due  to  freight  rates,  but  it  believes  that  any  reductions 
should  be  made  on  a  horizontal  basis  in  the  way  they  were 
advanced. 

Mr.  La  Roe  opposed  the  suggestions  made  by  Secretary 
Hoover  that  class  rates  be  not  reduced  or  possibly  be  ad- 
d,  pointing  out  that  they  include  not  only  high-class 
merchandise  but  also  many  raw  materials  and  others  that 
are  of  the  same  character  as  articles  that  are  given  commodity 
rate-.  He  also  -aid  that  an  advance  in  class  rates  would 
increase  the  disadvantage  of  the  1.  c.  1.  shipper.  In  view  of 
in  nitration  of  coal  traffic  on  certain  roads,  he  said  he 
could  not  understand  how  any  one  who  intends  to  be  fair 
can  argue  for  a  reduction  of  50  or  75  cents  a  ton  on  coal 
rather  than  a  general  reduction.  A  general  reduction,  he 
-aid.  would  narrow  the  increased  differentials  which  are  a 
burden  to  so  many  shippers. 

Any  substantial  reductions,  Mr.  La  Roe  said,  would  not 
be  warranted  at  this  time,  but  the  entire  country  needs  help 
and  a  rate  reduction  would  stimulate  traffic  slightly.  He  said 
he  would  not  ask  a  reduction  in  passenger  fares.  He  sug- 
gested that  if  a  10  per  cent  increase  wen  made  and  failed 
to  stimulate  business  the  commission  could  put  the  rates 
back,  but  he  agreed  with  Commissioner  Hall  thut  such  action 
would  have  a  most  unfortunate  effect 

Speaking  for  his  own  clients,  Mr.  La  Roe  said  that  if  any- 
general  reduction  is  made,  roofing  slate  should  not  l>e  left 
out.  on  the  ground  that  the  present  rates  are  most  indefensible 
se  they  are  higher  than  rates  on  prepared  roofing.  Com- 
missioner Potter  a-ked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  stabilize 
industry  on  the  present  rate-  than  to  make  small  reductions 
now  with  the  possibility  of  having  to  increase  them  later 
Mr.  La  Roe  said  he  could  not  see  how  the  commission  could 
take  any  very  definite  action  with  the  Labor  Hoard  occupying 
the  position  it  does. 

R.  W.   Ropiequet  argued    for   a   reduction   in   coal   rates  on 

the   ground    that    as    a    ha-ic    commodity   a    reduction    would 

Stimulate  industry  and  thus  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  ton- 

irrying  roads.    The  only  way  to  get  back 

to  normalcy,  he  said,  is  to  cut  every  kind  of  cost  to  the  bone. 

F.  L.  Ballard  asked  for  reductions  on  furnace  materials 
and   anthracite  coal.      He  -aid   it  CO!  J  merely  to 

"fetch"  the  materials  entering  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron  which 
-ell-  for  $20.  leaving  only  S7  to  buy  the  materials  The 
market  will  not  pay  more-  than  520  and  utile.--  there  can 
lie  a  radical  reduction  in  freight  rates  it  is  impossible  to  -ell 
it  at  cost.  Speaking  for  the  anthracite  operators  not  affili- 
ated with  railroad-.  Mr.  Ballard  urged  a  reduction  to  enable 
a   reduction   in  the  price'  to  the  .  on-umer 

J.  Van  Norman,  representing  the  southern  hardwood 
lumber  interests,  said  it  i-  admitted  by  all  that  rate's  art  too 
high  and  that  it  is  the  commission's  dutj  I  busi 

judgment  in  fixing  rate-  in  an  attempt  to  produce  a 

given  return       II        rgued  tl     I   thl    Commission  should   reduce 
on    raw   material-   which    move   Ions;   distances   and   a* 

to  which   the   rate   U'.irs   a   high   proportion   to  the  pre 

linion  the-  only  real  question  before  the  comraiss 

■  liethiT  a   reduction   in  rates  would   stimulate  traffic  so 

ratlnr  than  reduce  revenue-      Naturally,  this 

•Me  rite  proof ,  but  hi  contended 

that  all  human  experience  i<  that  a  reduction  in  price   ineluces 

i  onsumption. 

;n  r  a-  to  tin  e  ffed  eif  th,   n  dui  tiona 
orele  reel  bv  the  commisaiotl  in  the  Southern  hardwood  lumber 
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Mr.  Van  Norman  ~aitl  the  reduction  were  not  sufficient 
to  move  a  pound  of  lumber,  but  that  they  have  not  yet  been 
put  into  effect  Mr.  Van  Norman  said  that  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral is  pursuing  a  policy  of  adjusting  its  local  rates  to  move 
the  traffic,  where  it  can  be  done  without  discrimination  and 
without  breaking  with  the  other  roads,  and  that  last  year  it 
made  11  per  cent  on  its  invested  capital.  "If  we  had  in  this 
country  300  railroad  executives  like  C.  H.  Markham,  busi- 
ness would  be  on  its  feet  in  90  days,"  he  said. 

F.  B.  Dow,  representing  petroleum  interests,  quoted  from 
a  speech  by  \Y.  YV.  Atterbury,  saying  that  if  present  rates  are 
long  continued  the  railroads  will  lose  traffic  by  the  relocation 
of  industries  to  points  nearer  the  markets.  The  petroleum 
traffic,  he  said,  is  getting  away  from  the  railroads  to  pipe 
lines  and  water  transportation.  The  total  loss  of  traffic  in 
petroleum  to  the  railroads  in  1921  amounted  to  21,000,000 
barrels.  The  railroads  handled  only  6.9  per  cent  of  the 
crude  oil  run  by  refineries.  He  said  it  is  now  possible  to 
move  oil  from  the  mid-continent  field  to  the  Gulf,  around  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  inland  as  far  as  Cleveland  by  pipe- 
line and  water  for  the  amount  of  the  rail  rate  from  Oklahoma 
to  Ohio. 

In  reply  to  Commissioner  Daniels  Mr.  Dow  said  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  in  general  crude  oil  should  be  trans- 
ported by  pipe  lines  but  there  are  many  situations  in  which 
rail  transportation  should  be  cheaper.  The  railroads  have 
recently  removed  the  Ex  Parte  74  advance  on  exports  from 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  the  Gulf  and,  Mr.  Dow 
said,  it  had  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  traffic  and  he 
insisted  that  further  reductions  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
railroads  as  well  as  to  the  industry. 

Hoke  Smith  Asks  Reduction  on  Watermelons 
Former  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  appeared  on  behalf 
of  Georgia  watermelon  growers  to  urge  a  reduction  in  their 
rates.  He  said  the  present  rates  will  check,  if  they  do  not 
destroy,  the  watermelon  business  out  of  Georgia,  but  if  they 
are  lowered  to  a  figure  which  will  leave  a  profit  for  the  water- 
melon growers,  with  the  spread  of  the  boll  weevil  in  Georgia, 
it  is  probable  that  this  business  will  largely  increase;  lowering 
these  rates  so  as  to  encourage  rather  than  destroy  the  business, 
will  be  profitable  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the  water- 
melon growers. 

"The  transportation  charges  averaged  in  the  state  $55.56 
in  excess  of  the  gross  return  per  car  to  the  growers,"  Mr. 
Smith  said.  It  was  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  producing 
a  carload  of  melons,  including  the  marketing,  but  not  in- 
cluding freight,  is  $109.75  per  carload. 

"With  the  present  freight  rates  the  watermelon  grower 
must  go  out  of  business.  His  freight  rate,  with  New  York 
City  as  the  terminal  point,  from  South  Georgia  points  and 
Middle  Georgia  points,  is  between  13J/2  and  14  mills  per 
ton-mile.  Prior  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  in  1918,  it 
was  between  8  and  8^4  mills  per  ton-mile.  The  rate  on 
watermelons  from  South  and  Middle  Georgia  to  New  York 
City,  estimated  in  mills  per  ton-mile,  is  more  than  25  per 
cent  higher  than  the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  products  from 
Georgia  points  to  New  York  City.  It  is  approximately  20 
per  cent  higher  than  building  material  to  New  York  City 
from  South  Georgia.  If  permitted  to  remain,  it  will  kill  the 
business,  and  stop  the  freight.  While  the  rate  prior  to  June, 
1918,  was  8.8  mills  per  ton-mile,  I  believe  they  could  stand 
a  rate  of  10  mills  per  ton-mile  now.  As  melons  begin  to 
move  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  largely  move  in  Tulv,  the 
decreases  to  save  this  year's  crop  from  being  a  loss  must 
take  place  prior  to  that  time." 

Plumb  Asks  Commission  to  Avoid  Wage  Issue 
Glenn  E.  Plumb  filed  a  brief  for  the  "standard"  railway 
labor  organizations  asking  the  commission  to  disregard  anv 
evidence  and  not  to  enter  anv  orders  or  findings  in  anv  wav 


relating  to  the  justness  or  reasonableness  of  the  wages.  He 
also  asked  the  commission  to  reduce  its  finding  of  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  railroad  property  and  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  return  to  some  figure  below  6  per  cent.  In  reducing  the 
valuation  he  suggested  that  the  commission  use  a  figure  based 
on  the  results  of  the  valuation  so  far  established  and  he  pre- 
sented a  calculation  based  on  the  tentative  valuations  by 
which  he  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $13,627,589,375.  This  cal- 
culation was  based  on  the  relation  of  value  found  to  capital 
account.  By  another  method  he  reached  a  figure  of  $10,806,- 
000,000.  The  evidence  clearly  shows,  he  said,  that  the  prices 
now  charged  for  transportation  act  as  an  embargo  upon  trans- 
portation and  the  employees  are  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  a  volume  of  traffic  that  will  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the 
former  volume  of  labor  employed. 

Security  Association  Wants 

Higher  Percentage  of  Return 

Forney  Johnston,  representing  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  said  the  carriers  had  been 
conservative  in  asking  that  the  rate  of  return  be  fixed  at  not 
less  than  6  per  cent.  He  pointed  out  that  the  obligation  of 
the  commission  to  prescribe  a  definite  rate  of  return  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  subsequent  obligation  of  the  com- 
mission to  adjust  rates  from  time  to  time  in  the  bona  fide 
effort  to  produce  the  declared  rate  of  return.  In  determining 
the  base  rate,  he  urged  the  commission  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  the  return  to  the  carriers 
on  the  actual  value  of  their  investment  is  materially  below 
6  per  cent.  He  stated  that  whatever  ratio  might  be  fixed  by 
the  commission  as  a  result  of  the  present  inquiry  would  be 
likely  to  endure  for  several  years,  as  it  is  beyond  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  commission  to  have  repeated  prolonged  hear- 
ings involving  changes  in  the  rate  of  return,  and  that  6  per 
cent  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  permanent  base. 

"If  accordingly,"  said  Mr.  Johnston,  "the  commission  were 
to  feel  that  in  establishing  the  rate  of  return  its  discretion 
should  be  influenced  by  existing  adverse  conditions,  that 
result  would  not  be  accomplished  which  is  clearly  contem- 
plated by  the  statute,  that  is,  the  ascertainment  and  making 
public  of  a  rate  of  return  which  the  railroads,  regarded  as  a 
national  system  of  transportation,  are  entitled  to  receive  in 
order  to  survive  on  a  wholesome  basis. 

"In  like  manner,  the  commission  should  not  regard  its 
obligation  to  establish  this  rate  of  return  as  if  it  were  sitting 
as  a  court  to  determine  the  lowest  rate  of  return  which  would 
avoid  the  charge  of  confiscation." 

He  also  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  conditions 
confronting  the  commission  and  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  Congress  prescribed  a  rate  of  return  of  from  Sy2  to  6 
per  cent  for  the  two  years  transition  period,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  return  intended  to  prevail  during 
the  period  immediately  following  federal  control,  when  the 
relation  of  rates  to  cost  of  transportation  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  rate  policy  of  the  administration,  was  a 
very  different  proposition  from  the  declaration  of  a  fair  rate 
of  return  necessary  to  sustain  transportation  in  a  sound  con- 
dition after  this  transition  period  has  passed. 

Railway  Rebuttal  Arguments 

Appearing  for  the  Eastern  carriers  with  respect  to  bitu- 
minous coal  and  coke,  W.  S.  Bronson  argued  against  any 
reduction  being  made  in  the  freight  rates  on  coal  and  asserted 
that  such  action  would  not  stimulate  traffic. 

"Prices  of  coal,  according  to  witnesses  for  the  coal  pro- 
ducers before  the  commission,  have  declined  approximately 
$1  a  ton  in  the  last  year,  but  that  has  failed  to  stimulate 
buying,"  said  Mr.  Bronson.  "Why  should  a  smaller  reduc- 
tion in  the  freight  rate  on  coal  bring  about  a  stimulation  in 
the  movement  of  that  commodity?" 

Mr.  Bronson  said  that  with  the  railroads  using  approxi- 
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match  28  per  cent  ol  the  coal  output  of  the  country,  | 
utilities.  6  pet  cent,  and  householders  10  per  cent,  little 
stimulation  in  buying  could  be  anticipated,  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  demand  from  these  sources  is  fairly  constant. 
Substantially  all  the  remainder  of  the  soft  coal  produced  in 
the  United  States,  be  said,  is  used  by  industrial  concerns, 
largely  manufacturing.  The  stimulation  in  traffic  resulting 
from  a  reduction  in  the  bituminous  coal  rates,  if  there  should 
be  any,  must  therefore  come  from  an  increased  demand  by 
purchasers  of  manufactured  articles,"  said  Mr.  Bronson. 
"Unless  the  manufacturer  elects  to  translate  his  reduction  in 
coal  rates  into  a  reduction  in  the  selling  price  of  his  manu- 
factured articles,  reductions  in  the  coal  rates  cannot  stimulate 
the  movement  of  traffic. 

"A  large  number  of  witnesses  have  said  that  a  reduction 
in  the  coal  freight  rates  would  benefit  industries  and  some 
have  said  that  it  would  stimulate  business,  but  not  a  single 
manufacturer,  so  far  as  the  record  discloses,  has  affirmatively 
stated  that  he  would  translate  a  reduction  in  his  coal  freight 
rate.-,  thereby  reducing  his  costs  of  manufacture,  into  a  re- 
duction of  selling  price  of  his  manufactured  articles.  Neither 
has  anyone  explained  how  in  the  absence  of  a  reduction  in 
the  selling  price  of  the  manufactured  articles,  stimulation  in 
traffic  could  obtain." 

Mr.  Bronson  said  the  fact  is  that  the  freight  charges  on 
bituminous  coal  represent  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  all  manufactured  articles  that  any  reasonable  coal 
rate  reduction  would  reduce  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles 
too  little  to  reasonably  expect  such  a  reduction  to  be  reflected 
in  the  selling  price  of  articles  manufactured  through  the  use 
of  coal,  while  it  would  reduce  the  carriers'  revenues  in  the 
-n  district  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

H.  A.  Taylor,  of  the  Erie,  replied  to  the  argument  of  an- 
thracite coal  producers,  and  A.  P.  Humburg,  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  discussed  the  coal  rates  in  the  West  and  South.  If 
the  large  reductions  made  in  the  prices  of  bitumincu 
have  had  no  effect  in  stimulating  business,  he  asked  how  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  tin- 
same  object.  "Does  a  freight  rate  dollar  contain  more  cents 
than  a  dollar  of  price?"  he  asked.  Commissioner  Campbell 
asked  if  the  point  was  not  that  all  kinds  of  business  must  Ik- 
readjusted  Ijefore  conditions  become  normal  rather  than  the 
direct  effect  of  a  reduction  as  to  any  commodity. 

but  the  transportation  machine  must  be  permitted  to  go," 
(aid   Mr.   Humburg. 

["he  business  machine  musl  be-  permitted  t"  '-!<>.  too,  and 
the  transportation  machine  cannot  go  unless  the  business 
machine  ltoc-,"  interjected  Chairman  Mc  Chord. 

A  SO  per  cent  per  ton  cut  in  coal  rates  would  reduce  thi 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  distrii  ts  by  $50,000,000, 

Mr     Humburg  said,  and  a  75  per  cent  cut   would  reduce  the 

revenues  $75,000,0  J       taction  in  coal  rates,  fa 

would  be  i'lt  particularly  bj  tin-  roads  which  handle 

■  il'c  of  coal  traffic,  and  some  of  the  same  roads  have 
particularly  hit  by  the-  reduction  cm  agricultural 
Chain  rd  asked   if  the  commission  should 

an  that  reduc  tions  'in   end  should  be  made,  what 

commodities  should  1«-  selected      Mr    Humburg  said  he  was 

not  prepared  to  .m-wer  that  question,  but  thai  possibly  Mr. 

I  hem   would      Chairman    McChord   said    the  commission 

id.'  to  havi 

the  N       N  ..rk  <  Vntr.il.  replied  to 
reducl  Pullman  suri  barge  or  ol  i 

H  red  that  the  fluctuations  in  surcharge  revenue 

much  leu  than  those  in  passenger  revenue,  in 
■ 
linted  i  ul  thai  a  re  due  I 

id   .mi. Hint   to 
would  requ 


structive  year  exhibits  and  pointed  out  that  in  January,  1922, 
the  roads  earned  only  about  2.6  per  cent  and  the  western 
roads  only  about  1.2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thorn's  Argument 

Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  made  the  concluding  argument  for  the  carriers. 
He  said  that  the  shippers  who  want  their  rates  reduced  should 
go  to  the  Labor  Board,  and  he  asked  the  commission  to  find 
that  rates  cannot  be  reduced  until  operating  costs  are  reduced 
by  a  wage  reduction. 

Mr.  Thom  began  by  replying  to  Chairman  McChord's 
question,  but  said  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  rail- 
way officers  as  to  whether  any  reduction  should  be  general 
or  confined  to  specific  commodities  and  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  him,  representing  all  the  carriers,  to  state  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Thom  argued  that  the  case  should  be  considered  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  private  interest  but  that  of  public 
interest,  in  adequate  transportation  and  in  enabling  the  rail- 
roads to  prepare  themselves  for  a  period  of  prosperity.  He 
pointed  out  that  what  has  been  done  for  the  carriers  has  not 
been  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  favoritism  to  them  but  because 
of  the  public  interest  involved,  and  that  the  Transportation 
Act  was  adopted  as  representing  a  new  policy  in  an  effort  to 
provide  an  adequate  transportation  system.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  railroads  should  share  in  the 
public  distress  or  contribute  to  other  industries  but  whether 
the  carriers  shall  be  enabled  to  provide  for  an  expansion  of 
business. 

The  roads  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  buy  large  quanti- 
ties of  new  equipment,  he  said,  but  they  are  trying  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  from  15  to  5.  which  would 
add  250,000  cars  to  the  available  equipment  of  the  country. 
He  said  that  the  evidence  Ivfore  the  commission  is  that  a 
reduction  in  rates  by  any  reasonable  amount  would  not 
c  reatc  the  demand  which  is  necessary  for  a  restoration  of 
normal  business  .mil  th.it  the  country  is  not  being  held  back 
from  normality  by  the  freight  rates.  The  shippers  who  want 
lower  rates  should  go  to  the  forum  where  they  could  get 
relief  by  a  reduction  in  the  labor  costs  of  transportation, 

which  are  the  cause  of  the  present  freight  rates,  but.  he  said, 
there  had  been  thinly  veiled  threats  of  political  results  if 
this  case  is  not  decided  the  way  certain  advocates  would  have 
it  dec  ided. 

"They  think  the  railroads  are  the  line  of  least  resistance," 

Mr.  I'hi  m  said,  "yet  we  know  there  cm  be  no  reduction  of 
rates  that  will  not  injure  these  transportation  facilities  with- 
out a  reduction  in  costs.  Why  can't  this  commission  si 
Without  passing  mi  the  level  of  wages  yOU  can  Say  that  tin- 
clot  of  producing  transportation  is  the  ini|H-diment  in  the  way 
ol  reductions  in  rati-  If  you  would  do  that  you  would  get 
rid  of  all  your  perplexities." 
On  the  other  hand.  Mr.    Ihom  said,  if  the  commission 

should  reduce  rate-,  and  the  I  abor  Board  -hould  not   reduce 

wages,  it  would  have  a  deadly  effect  on  the  efficiency  of 

I  "illation. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Clifford  Thome  as  to  why  we 
..intuit  --lop  babying  the  railroads,"  Mr.  Dram  said  the 
answer  is  because  they  haven't  the  freedom  of  other  indus 
trie*.     He  pointed  out  that  the  railroad-  were  excluded  from 

the  prosperity  fell  by  industry  in  genera]  during  the  war  and 

ii. i  Opportunity  to  Set   aside   for  the  period  of  deflation 
to  come,  while  their  wages  are  fixed  by  one  body  and  their 

in  r    He  also  replied  to  Mr     Illume'.-  comparisons 
of  the  yield  of  railroad  and  industrial   Securities,  Saying  that 

the  problem  of  the  railroad-  i-  how  tic  raise  new  capital.  "Mr. 

I  horn  here  filing  hi-  Statistics  and  making 

hi-  prophecies  a-  to  railroad  credit  for  10  years,"  hi 

i  demonstrated  to  be  an  unsafe  advisor  and  the 
commission  has  found  il  to  repudiate  hi-   i., 
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While  those  charged  with  the  operation  of  the  gov- 
ernment system  placed  their  main  reliance  upon  a 
gradually  increasing  development  of  traffic  over  a 
period  of  years  as  the  means  of  reducing  and  finally  wiping 
out  the  deficit,  the  government  seemed  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  need  of  taking  over  the  Grand  Trunk  and  adding 
it  to  the  other  lines  if  the  deficit  were  to  be  extinguished. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  thus 
"rounding  out"  the  government  system  if  it  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  operation,  and  we  have  said  that  this  was  probably 
the  best  reason  why  the  government  should  take  over  the 
Grand  Trunk.  But  when  we  consult  the  management  of  the 
government  system  we  do  not  find  them  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
good  results  that  might  be  secured  from  this  inclusion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  its  co-ordination  with  the  existing 
organization. 

The  results  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  with  the  Canadian  Northern  for  operating  purposes 
were  described  by  one  of  the  officials  in  the  following  words: 
".  .  .  It  has  been  found  possible  to  close  a  considerable 
number  of  stations,  freight  sheds,  and  a  couple  of  engine 
terminals,  besides  abolishing  numerous  duplicate  offices,  the 
whole  resulting  in  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  combined 
cost  of  operation.  ...  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
eliminate  any  large  proportion  of  mileage  in  this  way." 
When  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  co-ordinating  the  Grand 
Trunk  with  the  other  government  lines,  he  said:  "Unques- 
tionably co-ordination  will  result  in  improved  service  in  some 
places.  On  the  whole  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of 
traffic,  lengthen  the  haul,  and  effect  savings  in  certain 
localities." 

These  expressions  from  the  man  who  has  charge  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  do  not  hold  out  very  great  hope  that 
much  economy  will  ensue  from  the  unification  of  all  these 
railways  under  a  central  management.  The  mere  tendency 
to  effect  savings  in  certain  places  does  not  give  much  en- 

*This  is  the  secrnd  of  two  articles  on  this  subject,  the  first  having  ap- 
peared in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  11,  page  567. 


courugement  that  these  economies  will  contribute  to  any  great 
extent  towards  the  reduction  of  the  $70,000,000  deficit. 

But  there  is  one  result  which  should  come  with  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the  other  lines  in  the  gov- 
ernment system;  that  is,  there  should  be  on  the  latter  a  larger 
amount  than  heretofore  of  the  higher  class  freight  from  which 
greater  revenue  should  be  received.  The  Canadian  Northern 
lines  in  the  east  touch  but  few  of  the  manufacturing  centres, 
where  high-class  traffic  is  found  in  abundance;  and  even  at 
those  centres  which  it  did  reach  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  had  already  established  themselves  before 
the  advent  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  so  that  the  latter  was 
handicapped  in  securing  a  share  of  this  business.  But  now 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  linked  with  the  Canadian  Northern 
its  better  paying  traffic  will  help  to  augment  the  revenue  of 
the  National  System  by  having  commodities  carried  all  the 
way  across  the  continent  on  these  lines. 

There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  boasted 
advantages  of  Grand  Trunk  co-ordination,  by  which  the  gov- 
ernment system  was  to  be  transformed  from  a  financially 
unsuccessful  to  a  financially  successful  enterprise,  are  fore- 
doomed to  defective,  if  even  partial,  realization.  Those  per- 
sons and  places  which  are  on  the  existing  lines  of  railway 
will  certainly  oppose  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  reduce  the  character  of  the  service;  on  the  contrary, 
people  are  keenly  desirous  of  having  the  quality  of  the 
service  improved,  and  any  effort  to  take  off  certain  trains  or 
to  curtail  in  any  other  way  the  facilities  for  shipment  or 
travel  would  meet  with  immediate  antagonism. 

Had  such  co-ordination  been  carried  out  before  the  great 
series  of  lines  were  laid  down  it  could  have  been  effective; 
but  when  once  the  network  has  been  completed  and  the  service 
established  on  a  certain  scale,  so  that  businesses  located  along 
the  line  expect  the  continuation  of  that  service  which  induced 
them  to  establish  their  plants  there  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  highly  derogatory  in  many  instances  to  the  welfare  of  the 
railway,  as  well  as  of  the  country,  to  permit  any  significant 
change  in  the  character  of  that   service.      Of  course,  there 
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could  be,  .is  in  the  United  States  during  government  war- 
time control  of  the  railroads,  the  elimination  of  duplication 
in  ticket  offices,  freight  agents,  terminal  facilities  in  some 
lerical  staffs  to  some  degree,  and  in  other  similar 
respects;  but  the  economy  effected  in  these  ways,  as  was 
found  in  the  United  States  in  1918,  is  an  almost  negligible 
fraction  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railway  system. 
It  is  certain  that  those  who  anticipate  large  savings  through 
co-ordination  of  the  Grand  Trunk  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
national  system  will  find  the  outcome  not  in  accord  with  their 
exaggerated  expectations. 

Here,  then,  are  the  conditions  as  we  have  them  today: 
There  are  included  under  the  government  the  former  Ca- 
nadian Northern,  the  Intercolonial,  the  National  Transcon- 
tinental and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  its  branches, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  17,000  miles  of  line,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  which  there  was  in  1920  a  deficit  of  $70,000,000 
including  fixed  charges.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Sys- 
tem of  over  5,300  miles,  which  in  1920  paid  its  operating 
expenses  but  fell  short  of  meeting  its  fixed  charges  by  $6,- 
563,091.33,  has  now  l>een  added  to  those  just  mentioned,  so 
that  now  there  is  well  over  22,000  miles  under  government 
ownership.  The  different  units  of  this  aggregation  show  each 
a  deficit,  as  follows: 

Canadian   Northern: 

Deficit    in   operation , .  $16,258,379.80 

Fixed  cbarees: 

Due  the  public 1.?, 837,1 18.51 

Interest    due    government 10,318,869.97     $40,414,! 

Camdian     Government     Railways      (including 

National       Transcontinental.       Intercolonial, 

Prince    Edward    Island,    and    a    number    of 

shorter   railways}.     Deficit    in    operation..    .  10.449.87o  it 

CIrand  Trunk  Pacific: 

Deficit    in   operation $10.1.14,513.94 

Fixed   charees: 

Due   tbe   -.ublic 6,048.950.60 

Interest    due    government 2, 4*5, 474.00 

Interest  on  receiver's  certificates  for   1920  808,351.63        19,467.290.17 

$70,331,734.88 
f.rand  Trunk   Railway: 

6,563,091.88 

Under  these  conditions,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that 
when  these  properties  are  combined  and  operated  under  one 
management  there  should  still  be  a  deficit;  in  fact,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  deficit  for  the  next  year  will  be  at  least 
1100,000,000.  To  continue  to  pile  up  such  additions  to  the 
taxpayers'  burdens  year  after  year  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime. 
The  government  has  persisted  in  saying  that  in  nationalizing 
the  railways  it  was  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people,  al- 
though it  never  gave  the  people  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  wish  regarding  this  issue.  Even  when  the  parliamentary 
committee  was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  to 
inquire  into  the  problem  of  the  National  Railways  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  was  so  circumscribed  as  to  render  the  work 
of  the  committee  practically  useless. 

What  is  the  Remedy? 
\Vh  !   wav  to  deal  with  these  financially  em- 

.1  railways,  now  that  they  have  been  grouped  under 
government  ownership?      [t  if  the  Only  conclusion 

l  by  the  government  is  to  let  them  alone,  in  the  hope 

that  the  progress  of  immigration   and  the  upbuilding  of  the 

country  may  ultimately  enable  them  to  pay  their  wav.  and  in 

iv  the  mounting  defii  il       v 

the   time   of  rity,   the   people   sanctioned    tli 

it  the  opening  up  of  the  great  west. 
ince  for  this 
eople  could  not   foresei    the  war  and 
whii  h   lias    m  .  ump. mil  d   and   fol 
rig,  now.  "T.et  the  peopli 
the  price  'if  their  undue  optimism  "     Sin  h  .1  fatalistic  method 
tli    the   problem   is  not   in   accordance  with   the 
'iplr 

I  (ed  that  it  b 
'ing  polirv.  nnmelv.  to  drift  alone  and  let 


enormous  amounts  of  the  people's  taxes  go  yearly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  these  railway  deficits,  concerning  the  accrual  of 
which  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  have  an  effective  voice. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  government,  after 
pushing  its  nationalization  policy  to  the  present  extreme, 
should  acknowledge  that  this  policy  has  been  disastrous.  It 
lias  reiterated  that  its  railway  policy  was  the  only  one  that 
was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  we  could  not  ex- 
pect that  it  would  now  admit  its  error.  Relief,  therefore, 
must  come,  if  at  all,  from  some  other  source,  for  the  present 
government  shows  no  disposition  to  reconsider  the  scheme 
upon  which  it  has  embarked. 

There  are  some  who  really  believe  in  the  principle  of 
public  ownership,  and  of  these  only  one  man  in  public  life 
seems  to  have  any  suggestion  for  relief.  His  plan  includes, 
first,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  operating  end  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication,  and  cease  operating  those  lines  which  have 
no  prospect  of  being  profitable;  second,  to  write  down  the 
assets  to  their  proper  value:  and,  third,  to  encourage  a  sound 
policy  of  immigration,  which  shall  place  men  on  the  land  and 
thus  develop  business  for  the  railways.  As  to  the  first,  there 
is  no  question  that  duplication  of  facilities  has  been  a  great 
waste.  When  the  railway  lines  which  were  formerly  in  com- 
petition are  brought  under  one  control,  many  trains  may  be 
taken  off  which  were  formerly  run  unprofitably;  there  may 
be  considerable  saving  of  capital  and  expenditures  in  the 
matter  of  terminals;  there  may  be  the  reduction  of  some  of 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  the 
number  of  higher  officials  in  the  service  may  be  reduced.  In 
nd  other  ways  there  might  be  economies  of  operation 
and  maintenance  which  would  be  important. 

Yet  even  here  there  is  likely  to  be  exaggeration  as  to  the 
amount  which  can  be  saved.  On  lines  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years  people  become  accustomed  to  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  sen-ice  and  any  curtailment  of  this  would  he. 
as  in  some  cases  it  has  been,  strongly  opposed.  The  amount 
spent  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  will  be  almost 
as  much  whether  one  train  or  three  or  four  trains  per  day 
li  ng  the  line.  The  number  of  officials  to  take  care 
of  a  large  traffic  is  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  number  re- 
quired for  a  smaller  tr  -  the  work  of  each  is 
specialized.  It  is  very  easy  to  overestimate  the  amount  which 
can  be  saved  through  the  avoidance  of  duplication.  More- 
nver.  to  cease  operating  those  lines  which  have  no  prospect 
of  paying  stems  at  first  thought  the  pan  of  wisdom.  But 
we  must  remember  that  very  few  such  lines  have  been  con- 
structed, especially  by  private  capital;  they  may  have  had 
little  traffic  at  first  but  the  prospect  of  better  things  has  been 
the  inducement  which  led  to  the  construction  of  railways  into 
new  territory,  and  the  development  of  new  areas  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  mileage  built  that  had  no  prospect  of 
being  profitable  is  very  small 

\-  to  the  second  measure  of  relief,  namely,  to  write  down 
I  is  to  a  proper  point,  very  little  can  be  said  in   favor 
of  this       It   is  true  that   when   a  merchant  on  his 

shelves  that  he  cannot  sell,  his  bank  will  insist  upon  his 
writing  down  his  assets  below  their  book  value  in  order  to 
present  a  clear  Statement  of  where  he  stands  Hut  this  is 
not  comparable  at  all  with  the  railway  for  the  latter  does 
not  sell  its  service  according  to  cost  It  charges  what  the 
r.  it  would  be  usilisss  for  the  rail- 
way  to  write  down  the  value  of  its  ass.ts  for  its  financial 
standing  is  not  determined  bv  this  means,  but  rather  I 
amount  '  irity   of   its   income       There   is  not  necrs 

sarily  any  direct  connection  between  the  amount  of  the 
and  the  amount  of  the  income;   for  some  roads  with  a  small 
amount    of   rolling    stuck    regularly    emploved    have   a    larger 
and    more    uniform    income   than    other   roads    with    a    much 
larger  amount  of  physii 

[ltian,    then,    that    the    assets   of    these    railwav? 
under  eovernmrnt  ownership  should  be   reduced   to  a  proper 
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point  has  absolutely  no  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  rail- 
way deficits.  What  is  needed  is,  not  the  writing  down  of 
the  value  of  the  assets,  but  the  reduction  of  the  fixed  charges 
and  operating  expenses  to  the  lowest  minimum  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  earnings  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

As  to  the  third  phase  of  this  proposed  change,  namely,  the 
pursuit  of  a  wise  policy  of  immigration  and  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  immigrants  so  as  to  augment  the  amount  of 
farm  produce  available  for  carriage  by  the  railways,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  criticism  can  be  directed  against  this  signifi- 
cant suggestion.  Far  too  much  of  the  immigrant  tide  lias 
flowed  into  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  country  and  has  en- 
gaged in  occupations  which  furnish  but  little  traffic  to  the 
railways.  The  country  development  has  been  delayed  by 
not  attracting  to  the  land  those  whose  interests  in  their  former 
homes  have  been  mainly  agricultural;  and  a  more  enlightened 
policy  should  be  pursued  for  the  opening  up  of  the  great 
areas  in  the  west  and  north  that  are  capable  of  yielding,  not 
only  good  homes  to  the  settlers,  but  abundance  of  produce 
for  rail  shipments.  Even  if  the  government  were  to  pursue 
this  plan,  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  there  could  be  much 
increase  of  traffic  as  a  result  of  its  adoption,  and  during  that 
time  there  would  be  the  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  people's  money  to  pay  the  vast 
deficits  which  are  accumulating  at  such  an  alarming  rate. 
This  policy,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  offer  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  railway  entanglement. 

One   Possible   Solution 

In  what  direction  may  we  most  hopefully  look  for  relief? 
In  ordinary  business,  it  a  large  concern  faces  insolvency, 
there  are  two  courses  open  by  which  its  affairs  may  be  ad- 
justed. If  it  is  a  new  corporation,  which  is  just  seeking  to 
establish  its  place  in  the  business  world,  it  is  usually  allowed 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  and  then  its  affairs  are  closed  up. 
But  if  it  is  an  old-established  firm,  which  has  worked  its  way 
into  tbe  public  esteem  and  which,  if  it  were  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, would  cause  a  shattering  of  public  confidence,  it  is 
frequently  saved  by  a  stronger  firm  coming  to  its  rescue.  This 
is  recognized  as  a  good  principle  in  the  case  of  banks,  and 
the  example  of  the  Ontario  Bank,  which  was  taken  over  by 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  is  within  the  memory  of  many  today. 
Many  instances  of  the  same  kind  could  be  cited  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  combination  movement  in 
industry  shows  a  great  variety  of  illustrations  of  the  same 
procedure,  by  which  concerns  which  were  almost  "on  the 
rocks"  have  been  taken  over  and  their  managements  merged 
with  those  of  stronger  businesses.  This  would  seem  to  point 
the  way  to  the  most  appropriate  solution  of  the  railway  prob- 
lem, which  I  now  desire  to  present. 

Briefly,  if  we  desire  operating  efficiency  for  the  govern- 
ment-owned roads,  the  best  way  by  which  to  secure  it  would 
be  to  link  them  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  interests  of 
all  are  identical;  the  private  road  is  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  rates,  service  and  regulation  as  the  government 
roads,  but  the  private  road  has  obtained  an  enviable  position 
as  the  largest  and  most  successful  corporation  in  the  railway 
world.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  those 
roads  which  are  now  in  such  desperate  financial  need. 

Fortunately,  Lord  Shaughnessy,  the  chairman  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  directorate,  has  already  presented  a  personal 
memorandum  to  the  government  upon  this  subject,  and  has 
shown  that  by  having  the  government  roads  operated  under 
the  Canadian  Pacific  management  the  deficit  of  the  national 
lines  would  be  reduced  at  once  to  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
per  annum.  By  this  country,  which  has  an  enormous  debt 
and  faces  a  deficit  of  perhaps  a  hundred  millions  in  the 
operation  of  its  railways  during  the  present  year,  such  a  safe 
proposal,  which  would  reduce  this  railway  deficit  to  one- 
eighth  of  its  great  aggregate,  should  be  welcomed  eagerly. 

The  removal  of  this  railway  incubus  from  the  country  and 


the  freeing  of  the  people  from  the  burden  of  such  vast  an- 
ticipated annual  contributions  for  no  productive  purpose  is  a 
consummation  which  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course,  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  stockholders  that  their  company  should  align  itself 
along  with  a  combination  of  decrepit  railways  such  as  those 
owned  by  the  government,  for  the  resources  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  company's  great  future  under  its  present 
management  are  clearly  indicative  of  still  better  things  for 
the  stockholders.  By  undertaking  to  carry  along  the  gov- 
ernment roads,  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  really  be  sacri- 
ficing its  own  best  interest  in  order  to  assist  in  a  great  work 
of  national  rehabilitation  by  gradually  placing  these  almost 
derelict  railways  upon  a  sound  basis,  through  bringing  its 
own  financial  resources  and  its  unparalleled  organization  to 
contribute  to  their  restoration. 

As  was  suggested  by  Lord  Shaughnessy,  if  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  between  the  government  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  some  plan  were  finally  drawn  up  by  which  the  latter 
would  operate  the  national  lines  in  conjunction  with  its  own, 
the  government  becoming  responsible  for  the  amount  of  the 
deficit  which  still  remained  in  the  operation  of  its  roads,  but 
which  would  decrease  from  year  to  year,  the  arrangement 
would  have  to  assume  much  of  the  aspect  of  permanence. 
The  railway  business  is  one  which  cannot  prosper  except 
under  a  policy  which  has  all  the  elements  of  continuity.  Its 
expenditures,  many  of  them,  must  be  made  a  long  time  in 
advance,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  increasing  volume  of  traffic 
which  frequently  comes  with  unexpected  suddenness.  A 
hand-to-mouth  existence  is  impossible  for  a  railway  which 
would  serve  the  country  effectively. 

So  that  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  were  to  undertake  the 
operation  of  the  public  railways  the  contract  would  have  to 
be  drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  policies  once  inau- 
gurated to  be  carried  into  effect  over  a  protracted  period.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  an  absolutely  per- 
petual arrangement,  but  one  which  would  have  such  a  degree 
of  perpetuity  as  would  assure  the  Canadian  Pacific  that 
when  it  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  building  up  the  assets 
and  the  earning  power  of  the  other  roads  it  would  be  enabled 
to  secure  some  reasonable  compensation  for  this  service. 

A  contract  entered  into  for  a  period  of,  say,  99  years  would 
have  all  the  elements  of  continuity  which  would  be  requisite. 
But,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  financial  arrangement  for 
that  entire  period,  there  should  be  the  possibility  of  some 
measure  of  elasticity.  It  is  recognized  now  by  those  who 
know  best  the  operating  conditions  of  the  government  roads 
that  it  would  take  at  least  IS  to  20  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  that  Canada  has  known  before  the  national  lines  will 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  all  their  expenses. 

If,  therefore,  an  agreement  were  entered  into  now  upon 
terms  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  the  contract  such  that  if  at  the  end  of,  say, 
20  years  the  earnings  of  the  national  lines  should  exceed  a 
certain  amount,  due  partly  to  the  general  development  of  the 
country  and  partly  to  the  efficient  management  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  there  might  be  a  new  financial  adjustment, 
so  that  while  the  company  was  allowed  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  its  risk  and  management  the  public  would  also  se- 
cure a  fair  share  of  the  results  which  accrued  from  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  expansion  of  the  country's 
business.  These  periods  of  reconsideration  of  the  finances 
of  the  combined  systems  should  take  place  thereafter  at  regu- 
lar intervals  of  perhaps  10,  IS  or  20  years,  so  that  the  entire 
arrangement  might  have  some  of  the  spirit  of  a  partnership 
for  the  public  welfare. 

Under  these  conditions,  where  monopoly  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  partial  competition,  our  regulative  system  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  accordingly.  Some  of  the  sources  of 
trouble  which  now  exist  would  even  then  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  same  authority  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commis- 
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sinners:  and.  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  cases  which 
now  come  before  the  board  would  disappear  from  the  docket 
of  that  body.  In  certain  respects  the  regulation  of  a 
monopoly  of  railway  transportation  would  be  more  easily 
effected  than  when  there  arc  several  railway?  operating  in 
the  same  territory,  and  among  other  things  there  would  have 
to  be  greater  publicity  of  accounts  so  as  to  acquaint  the  pub- 
lic with  the  facts. 

By  securing  the  assistance  of  the  best  men  in  railway 
economics,  railway  law  and  railway  management,  the  gov- 
ernment would  soon  be  able  to  devise  a  system  of  regulation 
which  would  be  equitable  and  would  safeguard  the  public 
interests:  and  as  a  result  of  this  new  system  of  control  there 
would  be  the  infusion  of  a  new  life  into  the  entire  railway 
organization.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  since  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  would  have  the  management  of  not  only  its 
own  property  but  that  of  the  people  of  Canada,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  its  stock  should  be  held  in.  this  country;  otherwise 
we  might  have  the  possibility  of  groups  of  foreign  share- 
holders getting  an  undue  share  in  the  election  of  directors  of 
the  company  and  in  this  way  we  should  have  foreign  control 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Canadian  people. 

There  are  still  some  people  who  cling  to  the  hope  that  as 
the  country  grows  up  to  the  measure  of  its  transportation 
facilities  the  railways  owned  by  the  government  will  prove  a 
profitable  enterprise.  To  cherish  such  a  hope  is  to  live  in  a 
world  of  delusion.  A  director  of  the  National  System  re- 
cently declared  that  if  the  "right  men"  were  chosen  to  manage 
this  system  they  would  do  it  "just  as  well  as  if  they  were 
looking  after  their  own  business."  To  make  such  a  state- 
ment as  this  is  to  display  great  ignorance  of  human  nature 
or  else  to  confess  that  the  "right  men"  are  seldom  found. 

The  facts  of  experience  of  state  railways  in  other  countries 
are  irrefutable  and  human  nature  and  human  motives  are  no 
different  in  Canada  from  what  they  are  elsewhere.  At  the 
risk  of  repetition,  I  venture  to  give  the  words  of  Mr.  Acworth 
before  a  committee  in  Washington  in  1917:    ".     .  that 

it  is  impossible  to  procure,  under  any  system  of  state  man- 
agement in  a  democratic  state  that  has  yet  existed,  an  author- 


Stage  has  been  reached  when  stagnation  of  enterprise  must 
materialize?  Or,  will  they  seek  the  best  means  by  which 
these  government-owned  railways  may  be  transferred  to  pri- 
vate control  and  individual  initiative  under  conditions  which 
will  make  for  the  continuous  upbuilding  of  a  transportation 
mechanism  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  a  young  and 
progressive  country?  The  demands  during  the  recent  (1921) 
session  of  the  House  for  information  regarding  the  govern- 
ment railways  is  but  a  forecast  that  in  future  more  complete 
information  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people's  representatives  in  parliament  will  se- 
cure greater  and  greater  control  over  these  railways  when 
they  must  vote  such  lame  amounts  to  pay  for  the  present 
deficits. 

These  circumstances  clearly  indicate  that  if  the  roads  are 
1  by  the  government  there  will  be  a  more  direct  inter- 
ference by  parliament  in  their  management.  This  would 
lead  to  the  same  unfortunate  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Intercolonial.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  dis- 
tressing system  of  management  cannot  long  be  endured,  nor 
is  it  capable  of  much,  if  any,  improvement  so  long  as  the 
policy  of  government  ownership  is  continued. 


A  Peculiar  Rail  Failure 

Sometime  ago  trackmen  on  a  western  road  noticed  a 
peculiar  mark  on  the  gage  side  of  the  head  of  a  rail  in 
service,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  horizontal  or 
perhaps  a  compound  internal  fissure.  The  rail  was  removed 
from  track  and  broken  to  see  what  internal  condition  existed. 
N'ot  only  was  a  compound  internal  fissure  definitely  located 
but  in  addition  the  rail  was  found  to  be  badly  piped  and 
the  fracture  also  showed  signs  of  its  being  badly  segregated. 
The  rail  was  sent  to  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
examinatit  n.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photographs 
and  the  following  data.  One  of  these  pictures  shows  ti  side 
view  of  a  piece  of  the  rail  about  8  in.  long  as  it  was  broken 
after  having   been   removed    from  the   track,   while  another 


Sections  Showing  (at  Left)  Compound  Fissure  in  Head  and  Fine  Grained  Structure,  Indicating  Segregation:  (in  Center)  Crack 

Indicating  Compound  Fissure  and  (at  Right)  a  Pipe 
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picture  shows  the  left-hand  view  of  the  cross  section  of  this 
ml   reveal-  a  compound  internal   figure,  which  it  will 
extends  horizontally  in  the  he.nl.     Another  pie 
tore  shows  the  re-nlts  ol"  a  Strong  arid  etching  of  the  right 
hand  end   section  about  8  in.   from  the  fis-ure,  revealing  tin- 
pipe  plainly  na  well  a-  evidences  of  unsoundness. 

The  chemical  composition  of  drillings  taken  from  a  Iocs 

Hon  adjacent  to  the  above  etching  was  as  follows,  the  mill 
analysis  of  the  heat  also  being  shown  for  comparison 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  silicon  content  of  the  heat  is 
fairly  high,  which  I  by  the  analysis  of  the 
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broken  rail.  This  fact  alone,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
rail  from  being  badly  segregated,  a  condition  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  internal  fissure, 
though  to  what  extent  is,  of  course,  problematical.  This  was 
an  "A"  or  top  rail  of  an  ingot  and  had  been  in  service  ap- 
proximately three  years. 


The  drop  test  pieces  cut  from  the  top  end  of  three  "A"  rails 
were  all  satisfactory.  Two  of  them  successfully  withstood 
one  blow  of  the  top  falling  from  a  height  of  17  ft.,  and  gave 
an  elongation  of  seven  per  cent  and  five  per  cent  in  two 
inches,  when  tested  base  up.  The  fractures  of  the  three 
pieces  were  satisfactory  and  all  rails  were  accepted. 


Employees  Question  Legality  of  Wage  Conferences 

B.  M.  Jewell  Charges  Roads  Are  Not  Properly  Before  Labor  Board 
— Burlington  Clerks  Agree  to  Cut 


Before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  what  constitutes 
just  and  reasonable  wage  scales  under  present  condi- 
tions, representatives  of  the  various  organizations  now 
before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  fight  proposed  reductions 
in  wages  will  attempt  to  prove  that  many  of  the  carriers  in- 
volved in  this  controversy  are  not  properly  before  the  Board 
because  the  negotiations  preceding  the  submission  of  the 
various  disputes  to  the  Board  were  not  brought  about  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
and  the  orders  of  the  Labor  Board.  This  offensive  defense 
was  disclosed  when  hearings  in  the  controversy  were  resumed 
on  March  13,  following  a  recess  of  two  days.  B.  M.  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Railway  Employees  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  opening  his  presentation 
on  behalf  of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  attempt  to  prove  by  correspondence  and  the 
testimony  of  general  chairmen  on  various  carriers,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  joint  conferences  required  by  the  Trans- 
portation Act  were  announced  and  held  was  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  that  therefore  disputes  over  wage 
reductions  are  not  at  the  present  time  properly  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  case  of  the  Wabash  was  first  taken  up,  Mr.  Jewell 
reading  correspondence  between  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
erated Shop  Crafts  on  that  road  and  the  management.  He 
drew  from  this  correspondence  the  inference  that  proper  notice 
of  the  conferences  required  by  the  law  was  not  given  to  the 
employees  involved  and  that  in  fact  bona-fide  conferences 
on  the  subject  of  just  and  reasonable  wages,  taking  into 
consideration  the  seven  relevant  factors  enumerated  in  the 
Transportation  Act,  were  not  held.  Representatives  of  the 
carriers  told  of  the  progress  of  the  wage  reduction  movement, 
the  negotiations  on  this  subject,  the  manner  and  time  in 
which  they  were  held,  the  testimony  indicating  that  all  of 
the  procedure  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to 
the  Labor  Board  was  in  compliance  with  the  Transportation 
Act. 

J.  W.  Higgins,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Western  Railways,  in  defending  the  manner  in  which  the 
Wabash  had  called  and  handled  conferences  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts,  characterized  the 
delay  brought  about  by  representatives  of  the  employees  as 
the  only  irregularity  in  the  procedure.  "Delay"  he  character- 
ized as  the  "strategy"  of  the  employees  in  this  case. 

The  objections  of  the  labor  leaders  voiced  at  this  session 
seemed  to  be  based  largely  on  technical  grounds;  maintaining 
that  the  failure  of  the  carrier  to  go  into  detail  as  to  their 
proposals,  the  arguments  therefor  and  the  arrangements  for 
conferences  constituted  a  violation  of  the  procedure  outlined 
in  the  Act. 

Representatives  of  the  carriers,  in  reply,  contended 
that  these  charges  were  groundless,  the  result  being  a 
large  amount  of  quibbling  as  to  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  both  carriers  and  employees  in  initiating  wage  in- 


crease or  decrease  movements.  A  similar  discussion  involv- 
ing the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  followed,  with  practically  the 
same  result  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Jewell  Requests  Analysis  of  Railroad  Propaganda 

Before  going  into  this  phase  of  the  controversy,  Mr.  Je\vell 
requested  that  the  Board  and  the  members  thereof,  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  examine  their  own  and  the  Board's 
files  "to  determine  the  amount  of  communication,  publica- 
tions, pamphlets,  etc.,  that  have  been  received  by  the  Board 
and  members"  to  "ascertain  the  amount  of  propaganda,  the 
amount  of  publications  or  'yellow  sheets'  that  have  been 
received  from  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  giving 
the  number  and  date  of  the  first  one,  and  the  number  of 
the  last  pamphlet  and  the  date  it  was  received;  the  general 
contents  and  make-up  of  these."  He  also  requested  a  similar 
investigation  of  material  received  from  "interests  or  parties 
or  organizations  other  than  either  railroad  managements  or 
organizations  or  railroad  employees'  organizations."  This 
information  was  desired,  he  said,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
organizations  "are  familiar  with  or  interested  in  or  affected 
by  or  clearly  understand,  except  as  somebody  indicates  to 
them,  railroad  labor  and  management  problems."  At  the 
same  time  he  also  asked  that  an  investigation  be  made  of 
similar  material  received  from  labor  organizations  other  than 
those  of  railroad  employees. 

Board  Rules  Out  Testimony  on  Contract  Work 

The  second  attempt  by  the  labor  leaders  to  bar  a  number 
of  railroads  from  the  wage  hearing  failed  when  B.  W. 
Hooper,  vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  ruled  against  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence  by  representatives  of  the  employees  pur- 
porting to  show  that  the  roads  in  question  have  violated  the 
law  by  contracting  shop  work  to  outside  firms.  Mr.  Hooper's 
ruling  developed  the  fact  that  the  Board  will  soon  render  its 
decisions  in  cases  of  this  character  involving  the  Erie,  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the  New  York  Central,  who  have 
been  charged  with  violation  of  the  Transportation  Act  by 
contracting  shop  work  to  outside  firms  and  whose  cases  are 
now  pending  before  the  Board.  The  ruling  against  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  was  predicated  on  the  fact  that  the 
whole  question  is  now  before  the  Board  and  therefor  should 
not  be  argued  in  connection  with  wage  reduction  pleas. 
The  question  at  issue,  Mr.  Hooper  said,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  the  Board  has  faced  and  added  that  if  such 
contract  work  was  declared  legal  "the  ground  would  be  cut 
out  from  under  this  Board  and  the  vitals  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  would  be  killed." 

The  ruling  was  made  over  the  vigorous  protest  of  Mr. 
Jewell,  who  asserted  that  if  railroad  shops  were  to  be  closed 
one  day  and  opened  by  a  contractor  at  lower  wages  the  next, 
the  railroads  were  setting  an  example  which  might  convince 
the  employees  that  "the  very  small  number  we  have  termed 
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radicals  were  right  and  the  ure.it  majority  of  sane-minded 
employees  is  100  per  cent  wrong." 

Estimates  of  Savings  Requested  by  Board 

rhe  Labor  Board,  through  representatives  of  the  western, 
eastern,  and  southeastern  carriers,  has  requested  thai  a  com- 
pilation be  made  showing  what  the  annual  saving  would 
be  it  the  present  requests  of  the  carriers  for  wage  de 
were  granted  by  the  Board.  This  request  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  previous  discussion  between  A.  O.  Wharton,  labor  mem 
i>er  on  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Biggins,  as  to  the  savings  which 
might  n  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  lower  freight 

and  passenger  rates. 

Additional  Testimony   Presented  by   Several   Carriers 

rhe  Board's  session  on  March  8  was  taken  up  with  the 
presentation  of  evidence  by  various  railroad  officers  in  west- 
ern territory  who  had  acted  as  chairmen  of  state  or  city 
committees  which  gathered  information  as  to  the  rates  of  pay, 
overtime  provisions  and  hours  of  service  of  employees  in 
other  industries  performing  work  comparable  to  that  per- 
formed by  railway  shop  employees.  In  addition,  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  G.  S.  Waid, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  in  I'exa-  and  Louisiana,  and  W.  E.  Williams,  assistant 
to  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  presented  short  statements  on  behalf  of  their  roads, 
pointing  out  conditions  peculiar  to  the  carriers  in  question 
and  amplifying  the  testimony  already  presented  on  behalf 
of  all  western  railroads  by  Mr.  Biggins. 

The  "ability  of  the  carrier  to  pay"  again  bobbed  up  before 
the  Board  at  this  -r-mii  when  B.  W.  Proctor,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
I  1  Nash,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  W.  II.  Gemmell,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  &  International.  S.  M.  Russell,  receiver  of 
the  Toledo.  Peoria  &  Western,  and  P.  A.  Worthington, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati,  [ndianapolis  &  Western,  in 
separate  presentations  called  attention  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  their  roads  and  the  necessity  for  consideration  of 
their  wage  problems  with  this  particular  phase  in  mind. 

W.  A.  Northcutt  Appears  on  Behalf 

of    Southeastern    Roads 

W.  A.  Northcutt,  general  solicitor  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  appeared  before  the  Board  on  March  10,  on  be- 
half of  the  southeastern  carrier-  tiling  exhibits  dealing  witli 
revenu  •   and  railway  operating  income,  employees 

and  their  compensation  and  the  wage  pri  posals  of  tin-  south 
roads      Mr.  Northcutt  briefly  outlined  the  financial 

•  ,n    of    the    southeastern    mad-,    in    general    and    cited 

the  increases   in   labor  costs  on   various  carriers  which   he 
characterized  as  "the  in  or  the  deplorable  condi 

tion"    of    those    carrier-    to    whom    llcrlnrt     Hoover    t 

I   in   his  t  e  the  Interstate  (    mmerce 

Commission  when  he  said,  "in   surveying  the  situation  by 

districts  we  find  that  the  whol  ithern  roads, 

d  enough  money  to  cover  the  interest  on  their 

•  *   in  spite  of  the  fact  that  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty had  been  held  dumiL:  that  period  to  a  low  level." 

i  analyzing  the  increases  in  wage  rates    md  the  re 
lation   of   tli  es  in    tile   ■ 

living.   Mr.   Ncrthc  utt   .elded,   "while  the  i  hinists 

per    hour    and    we    are    proposing    a    split 
ide  Industrie-  m  the    territory 
Coast  1    n  >   weighted 

'.    i  >hio. 
■  r   hour,  the  Louisville  &   Nashville.    58.6   ccnta 
per   hour,   the   Naahvill  I 

Mr  1  nt-  per  hour 

'-  |ht  hour      Similarly 


Mr.  Northcutt  showed  that  whereas  the  southeastern  roads 
ire  paying  boiler  makers,  blacksmith-,  -beet  metal  and  elec- 
trical workers.  7  7  cents  per  hour,  the  rate  for  employees  per- 
forming analogous  work  in  other  industries  along  the  south- 
eastern lines  are  receiving  rates  ranging  from  48  to  67^4 
i  c  nt-  per  hour. 

The  testimony  presented  by  Mr.  Jewell  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  was  devoted  wholly  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  negotiations  preceding  the-  submission  of  this  controversy 
to  the  Board  were  perfunctory  and  not  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act.  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  taken  up  with  the  reading  of  transcripts  of  conferences 
held  between  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees  and  upon  being  questioned  by  the  Board  as  to  how 
much  longer  the  presentation  of  testimony  of  this  character 
would  take  Mr.  Jewell  indicated  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
offer  prcxif  of  similar  charges  against  practically  all  carriers 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

Clerical  Forces  on  C.  B.  &  Q.  Agree  to  Wage  Cut 

Clerical  employees  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
have  agreed  to  wage  decreases  averaging  about  six  or  seven 
per  cent,  according  to  a  recent  announcement.  The  lower 
rates  of  pay  were  effective  on  February  1  and  are  to  remain 
m  effect  for  at  least  one  year.  Although  the  agreement  was 
reached  in  the  latter  pan  of  January,  it  was  not  announced 
until  recently.    Its  provisions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  rates  of  pay  for  clerks  and  clerical  supervisory  forces 
are  reduced  to  "a  rate  equal  to  S.iQ.28  over  the  rate  received 
in  December,  I'M  7.  for  all  those  who  were  receiving  So2.50 
or  less  in  that  month,  except  (a)  that  station  baggagemen 
and  mail  handlers  *  *  will  not  be  reduced  below  $67.50 
per  month,  and  |b)  that  baggage  and  mail  truckers  at  Lin- 
coln, Omaha.  Union  Pacific  Transfer,  Quincy  and  Galesburg 
who  received  less  than  S(>2.50  per  month  in  December,  1917, 
will  not  In-  reduced  Mow  $93.62."  For  the  group  of  em- 
ployees  designated  as  "train  and  engine  crew  callers,  assis- 
tant station  masters,  train  announcers,  gatemen,  and  baggage 
and  parcel  room  employees"  the  Same  ruling  applies  except 
that  the  new  rate  is  equal  to  S.U.I 2  over  the  rate  received 
in  December,  1917,  etc.  Furthermore  an  adjustment  "equiva- 
lent to  a  saving  of  one  per  cent  per  hour  is  made  on  ail  of 
the  positions  enumerated  above  such  adjustment  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  mutual  agreement;  piece  work  rates  to  W  ad- 
justed in  proportion." 

A  reduction  of  -even  cents  per  hour  is  provided  for  em- 
ployee^ listed  a-  "janitors,  elevator  and  telephone  switchyard 
operators,  office,  station  and  warehouse  watchmen  and  em- 
ployees engaged  in  assorting  way  bills  and  tickets,  operating 
appliances  or  machines  for  perforating,  addressing  envelopes, 
numbering  claims  and  other  paper-,  gathering  or  distributing 

mail,  adjusting  cylinders  and  other  similar  work,  *  *  office 
engers,  chore  boys  and  other  employees,  under  18 
'car-  of  age,  tilling  similar  positions  and  Station  attendants." 
ght  handlers  and  truckers  and  other-  similarly  em 
ployed,  upon  entering  tin-  service,  are  to  be  started  at  "a 
minimum  of  35  cents  per  hour  and   increased  two  cents  per 
hour  after  each   -ix   months  of  continuou-   service  until   they 
rate-  ,,f  pay   five  cents  per  hour  less  than  those  now 
c  listing,  except  where  reduction  of  five  cents  per  hour  would 
make  them   less  than   35,  the  35   cent   rate  -hall  obtain  con- 
tinUOUsl}         Pnee    work    rate-    are    to    be    adjusted    in    pro- 
portion" 

The    elifferenti.il    of    one    cent    per    hour    between    rate^    of 

ilers  Mtid  fruit  and  perishable  insp 
.md  of  two  cents  per  hour  between  the  rates  of  pay  of  itowen 

■  iller-   and   leader-,   locators   and   copers   ami 

the    rate-    of    pay    of    tru.ker-    are   continued    "provided    that 

hereafter    entering    -in  h    positions    will    rei vive    the    re- 

1-  over  the  present  truckers'  rate  reduced 

by    fivi  pt    that    if    a    trucker   now    in 
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nut  affected  by  such  five  cent  decrease  be  promoted  to  a 
position  (such  as  sealer,  etc.)  the  differentia]  over  his  present 
rate  will  be  applied." 

The  employees  named  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  "will 
he  considered  in  service  and  not  affected  by  the  rate  change, 
who  have  been  laid  off  in   reduction  of   forces  *  *  ." 

The  rates  of  pay  of  all  common  laborers  in  and  around 
stations,  storehouses  and  warehouses  are  adjusted  to  con- 
form to  the  "going  rate"  in  the  locality  employed  with  a 
minimum  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour.  The  piece  work  rates 
of  these  employees  are  adjusted  in  proportion. 

"New  positions  since  December,  1917  or  positions  not 
now  filled  but  which  may  be  refilled  when  forces  are  enlarged 
as  business  picks  up  will  be  rated  in  conformity  with  the 
adjusted  rates  for  positions  of  similar  scope  and  responsi- 
bility. The  foregoing  contemplates  the  abandonment  of  the 
rates  established  for  certain  year-  of  experience;  and  here- 
after fixing  rates  for  positions." 

The  Burlington  did  not  apply  to  the  Labor  Board  for 
decreases  in  the  wages  of  clerical  forces.  Other  western 
carriers  have  asked  for  reductions  running  from  10  to  IS  per 
cent  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  war  time  minimum  from 
$87.50  to  $73.22. 

Insofar  as  the  carrier  is  concerned  the  effect  of  this  de- 
cision will  be  to  permit  of  savings  immediately  instead  of 
after  extended  hearings  and  a  ruling  by  the  Labor  Board. 
Insofar  as  the  employees  involved  are  concerned  it  will 
eliminate  the  chances  of  a  heavier  cut  by  the  Board. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Cited  to  Appear  Before  Board 

A.  M.  Darlow,  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susque- 
hanna, was  cited  by  the  Board  to  appear  on  March  14 
to  answer  charges  made  by  E.  J.  Manion,  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Board's 
wage  decisions  have  been  violated  by  that  carrier.  The 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna,  Mr.  Manion  charged,  defied  the 
Board  and  cut  the  wages  of  operators  and  station  agents, 
threatening  the  men  with  the  loss  of  their  positions  unless 
they  signed  agreements  to  the  reductions.  Most  of  the  men, 
Mr.  Manion  said,  signed  and  later  repudiated  the  agreements 
and  refused  to  accept  the  reductions. 


Commission  Sustains  Short  Line 

Interpretation  of  "Deficit" 

Washington,   D.   C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
decision  construing  the  word  "deficit"  as  used  in  para- 
graph a  of  Section  204  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  short  lines  for 
losses  sustained  during  that  part  of  the  federal  control  period 
after  they  were  relinquished  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  were  privately  operated,  to  mean,  "a  deficiency  or  de- 
-crease  in  a  carrier's  railway  operating  income  for  that  portion 
of  tlie  control  period  during  which  it  operated  its  own  rail- 
road as  compared  with  its  average  railway  operating  income 
for  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  test  period." 

Commissioners  Meyer,  Hall,  Aitchison  and  Eastman  dis- 
sented, on  the  ground  that  the  word  "deficit"  has  a  very 
definite  meaning  which  does  not  support  the  finding  of  the 
majority  decision. 

Paragraph  c  of  Section  204  provided  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  March  1,  1920,  the  Commission  should 
ascertain  for  every  carrier,  for  every  month  of  the  federal  con- 
trol period  during  which  its  railroad  was  not  under  federal 
operation,  its  railway  operating  deficit,  or  its  railway  oper- 
ating income  and  the  average  of  its  railway  operating  deficit 
or  of  its  railway  operating  income  for  the  three  correspond- 
ing months  of  the  test  period;  it  being  further  provided  that 
these  "control  returns"  and  "test  returns"  should  be  used  as 


liases  for  computing  the  amounts  payable  to  the  carriers. 
Pursuant  to  this  requirement  the  Commission  issued,  on 
March  4,  1920,  an  order  requiring  the  carriers  to  report  the 
data  deemed  necessary  in  ascertaining  these  "returns."  In 
this  order  it  announced,  in  effect,  that  carriers  which  did 
not  sustain  a  railway  operating  deficit  for  that  portion  of 
the  federal  control  period  during  which  they  were  privately 
operated  were  not  covered  by  Section  204. 

This  announcement,  the  Commission  now  says,  was  made 
out  of  abundant  caution  at  a  time  when  it  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  give  to  the  section,  especially  to  paragraph  a 
thereof,  the  critical  and  mature  consideration  essential  to  its 
correct  interpretation.  Notwithstanding  this  announcement, 
various  carriers  whose  railway  properties  were  privately 
operated  during  a  portion  of  the  federal  control  period,  and 
which,  for  such  period  of  private  operation  as  a  whole,  had 
railway  operating  incomes,  but  smaller  incomes  than  their 
average  incomes  for  corresponding  portions  of  the  test  period, 
presented  to  it  requests  for  certification  of  payments  under 
Section  204.  As  it  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  this  section,  these  requests  were  informally 
denied.  Thereupon  these  carriers  asked  for  a  hearing,  which 
was  held  on  November  4,  1921. 

The  Commission  says  in  its  report : 

In  paragraph  a  the  term  "carrier"  is  declared  to  mean  a 
carrier  which,  among  other  things,  "sustained  a  deficit  in  its 
railway  operating  income  for  that  portion  (as  a  whole)  of  the 
period  of  federal  control  during  which  it  operated  its  own  rail- 
road or  system  of  transportation."  The  phrase  "deficit  in  its  rail- 
way operating  income,"  in  that  definition,  is  not  employed  by 
accountants.  In  the  system  of  accounts  prescribed  by  us,  the 
phrase  "railway  operating  deficit"  is  employed  in  a  sense  anti- 
thetical to  "railway  operating  income,"  and,  thus  used,  means  an 
excess  of  operating  expenses  and  taxes  over  operating  revenues. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  phrase,  if  employed  to  express  the  same 
idea,  is  an  inaccurate  use  of  words,  which  are  self-contradictory. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  phrase,  "deficit  in  railway 
operating  income."  is  used  in  paragraphs  b,  c  and  f  to  express 
an  excess  of  railway  operating  expenses  over  railway  operating 
revenues  in  one  period  without  reference  to  another  period, 
just  as  in  paragraphs  d  and  e  the  world  "deficit"  is  used  in 
the  same  sense.  If  this  meaning  be  given  to  the  phrase  "deficit 
in  railway  operating  income,"  as  used  in  paragraph  a  the 
effect  is  to  limit  the  benefits  of  Section  204  to  those  carriers 
which  sustained  railway  operating  deficits  for  that  portion  of  the 
federal  control  period  during  which  they  were  privately  operated. 
The  protestants  contend  that  this  construction  results  in  injus- 
tice and  unfair  discrimination,  in  that  it  excludes  from  the  bene- 
fits of  the  section  those  carriers  which  had  a  net  income  for  that 
portion  of  the  federal  control  period  during  which  they  were 
privately  operated,  although  they  may  have  suffered  substantial 
decreases  in  income  as  compared  with  their  incomes  in  the  test 
period.  They  insist  that  Congress  could  not  have  intended  such 
an  inequitable  result.  And  they  point  out  that  paragraph  a 
may  be  harmonized  with  the  remainder  of  the  section  by  con- 
struing the  phrase  "deficit  in  railway  operating  income"  to  mean 
a  deficiency  or  decrease  in  railway  operating  income,  as  compared 
with  the  average  income  for  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
test  period. 

The  basic  principle  which  underlies  all  rules  of  statutory  con- 
struction is  that  the  purpose,  the  intent  of  the  lawmaker  consti- 
tutes the  law. 

If  the  word  "deficit"  is  construed  as  a  deficiency  or  decrease  in 
income  under  private  operation  in  the  federal  control  period  as 
compared  with  the  income  during  the  test  period,  the  definition  of 
"carrier"  is  completely  harmonized  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  section.  If,  however,  this 
word  is  given  its  technical  meaning  as  used  by  accountants,  the 
effect  is  to  make  the  right  to  reimbursement  contingent  upon  the 
carrier's  having  sustained  a  technical  or  absolute  deficit  while 
privately  operated  in  the  federal  control  period,  a  result  which 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  plan  of  reimbursement  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  section.  The  rule  is  thoroughly  established  that  if 
a  word  or  phrase  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions,  one  of  which 
will  effectuate  the  evident  purpose  of  the  statute  and  one  of 
which  is  inconsistent  or  in  conflict  with  that  purpose,  the  former 
must  control.  We  are.  therefore,  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  definition  of  "carrier"  in  paragraph  a,  Congress 
meant  those  carriers  which  sustained  losses  in  income  under 
private  operation  in  the  federal  control  period  as  compared  with 
the  test  period. 

The  idea  that  Congress,  in  the  definition  of  "carrier,"  intended 
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those  carriers  only  which  sustained  actual  deficits  under  private 
operation  in  the  federal  control  period,  is  not  only  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  plan  of  reimbursement  detailed  in  the  remaining 
paragraphs  of  the  section  but  it  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that 
such  a  classification  of  carriers  would  be  purely  arbitrary  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  sound  reason.  The  purpose  of  the 
section  is  to  reimburse  carriers  for  losses  sustained  because  of 
federal  control.  It  is  obvious  that  a  carrier  which  had  a  net 
income  under  private  operation  in  the  federal  control  period  may 
have  sustained  a  loss  by  reason  of  federal  control  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  a  carrier  which  sustained  a  deficit  during 
such  period  of  private  operation.  And  there  is  nothing  in  the 
circumstances  surrounding  these  carriers  which  raises  any  pre- 
sumption that  those  which  sustained  actual  deficits  were  more 
necessitous  than  those  which  had  net  incomes.  Moreover,  such 
a  classification  leads  to  results  which  are  so  inequitable  as  to  be 
absurd. 

Commissioner  Meyer,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  said  that 
the  holding  of  the  majority,  in  his  opinion,  contemplates  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  to  the  short  line  railroads  without 
warrant  of  law,  through  the  disregard  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  an  important  condition  limiting  the  benefits  of  that  sec- 
tion to  carriers  of  a  particular  class.  The  effect  of  the 
majority  opinion,  he  said,  is  to  treat  that  portion  of  the  defini- 
tion of  "carrier"  under  discussion  as  surplusage;  for  the 
process  of  computation  detailed  in  paragraphs  c,  d,  e, 
culminating  in  paragraph  f,  would  in  itself  result  in  reim- 
bursing all  of  the  short  lines  in  the  amount  of  their  (A 
in  income  as  compared  with  the  test  period  income. 

The  word   "deficit,"   he  said,   is  one  of   frequent   use  in 
accounting,  and  when  used  in  connection  with  railway  earn- 


our  function  to  administer  the  law,  not  to  make  it.  If  Con- 
gress had  intended  to  extend  the  terms  of  Section  204  to  all 
short  line  roads,  rather  than  to  the  more  necessitous  of  such 
roads,  appropriate  language  would  have  been  used.  If  our 
former  interpretation  is  incorrect,  the  courts  could  have  rec- 
tified our  error  in  an  appropriate  case;  and,  if  correct,  the 
remedy  of  the  carriers,  if  any,  is  an  appeal  to  Congress  for 
an  amendment  of  the  law." 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Tin.  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  March  4  exceeded  the  800,000  mark 
for  the  first  time  since  the  first  part  of  November  and 
showed  a  large  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  while  nearly  reaching  the  figure  for  1920. 
The  total  was  803,255,  a-  compared  with  711,367  in  1921 
and  811,106  in  1920.  This  was  also  68,000  more  than  for 
the  previous  week  which  included  a  holiday.  Gains  as 
red  with  last  year  were  shown  in  the  loading  of  all 
classes  of  commodities  except  livestock,  forest  products  and 
ore,  and  in  all  districts  except  the  southwestern.  While  much 
of  the  increase  was  in  coal,  large  increases  were  also  shown 
in  grain,  merchandise  and  miscellaneous.  The  summary 
follows : 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED    AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTIONS 

Suuuaby— All   Districts,    Comparison    of   Totals   This    Year,    Last    Year,   Two    Years    Aco.      Week    Ended 


Saturday,    March    4,    1922 
Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


Districts  Year 

i—    }»|f 

Allegheny    

Pocah  nt.18    1922 

Southern    j'>22 

Northwestern    19JJ 

Central    Western 1922 

Southwestern    

1921 
Total    all    roads 1922 

1920 

Increase     compared...  1921 

Decrease    compared...  [921 

Increase     compared...  1920 

Decrcafc     compared...  1920 

March    4 J922 

Fehruary  25 

I 

1  I.    1922 


Grain 

and  yrair 

products 

10,154 

6,566 

3.159 

2.09J 

266 

180 

4.319 

3.679 

13.008 

13.382 

5.232 
5,(173 
49,520 
41,885 
31.314 
7,635 


16,206 
4V.526 

48,969 


stock 
2,560 
2,617 
2.S71 
2,578 
60 
90 
2,320 
2.236 

8,853 

10,236 
2.451 
1.814 
28.329 
28.424 
27,951 

""95 
378 

28.329 
27  7  in 
30,327 

27,998 


Coal 
51.505 
42.117 
55,302 
43.307 
25.579 
13,995 
26.046 
18.180 
9.933 
5,310 
23,595 
15,217 

3,622 
196,639 
141.748 

54,891 


14.367 
196.639 

•19.1.377 


Coke 

2,0.8 

918 

3.859 

4,446 

241 

199 

493 

566 

1.199 

.1(15 

212 

152 

73 

8.257 

7.686 

10,104 


1.847 
8.257 
8.072 

7,844 


Forest 
products 
4,984 

7,422 

1.100 
1.352 
15,261 
13,506 
1S.J47 
16.043 
1.371 
I.19J 

1...;;  1 

47,664 
51.480 


3,816 

47. (.1.4 
47,704 


Ore 

780 

668 

1,399 

1,918 

9 

36 


1,145 

655 

4.3 

4,651 

7.4    4 

13,615 

'  2.7S3 

4.330 
4,034 


M.lse. 

L.C.L. 

65,664 

S2.244 
50,032 

38.053 
5,954 

4.,  73 
37.4S4 

36.739 

23  1.4.(3 
27.221 


Miscel- 
laneous 
65,900 
5S.957 
52.560 

3.553 
35,988 

34,112 


This  year. 
1922 

203.615 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1921 


Corre- 

(  spond- 

infi  vear. 

1920 


171,209 
36,762 

1*00,465 
113,306 

53.569 
803.255 


78,461 
231,433 


211.134 


91,881 


7.851 
803.255 


168.509 
139,846 
23,569 
llY.7S8 

98.889 
109,396 

59.460 
7Yl,.H7 


192,061 
168.226 
25,540 

1*18.  i  26 
61.961 


711.367 
699,718 


811,106 


811.106 
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I  1 1' ■  freight  car  surplus  showed  another  reduction  during 
the  week  en. led  Februai  (5,100,  of  which 

were  bos  Can  and   37,634  were  oul  cars  while   19,955   were 
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I  in  "\  I  !MtTn\  the  Canadian  Pacific  train  which 

i>   rim  daily  during   the  rammer   months  between   Montreal  and 
iver    m  addition  t"  the  all  year-round  train  known  .is  the 
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Can  We  Look  to  the  Tropics  for  Our  Tie  Supply  ? 

Two  Writers  Point  Out  the  Impossibility  of  Drawing  On 
These  Regions  for  Relief  in  the  Near  Future 


With  each  recurring 
agitation  concerning 
the  depletion  of  the 
forest  resources  of  North 
America,  the  attention  of 
railway  men  is  directed 
towards  the  large  forests  in 
the  tropical  areas  of  South 
America  and  elsewhere.  This 
has  led  to  considerable  study 
of  the  timbers  in  these  areas 
with  particular  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  use  as 
ties  under  the  climatic  and 
service  conditions  existing  in 
this  country.  The  results  of 
two  such  investigations  are 
abstracted  below. 

The   Feasibility  of  Intro- 
ducing    Tropical     Ties 
in  the  United  States* 
By  Nelson  Courtlandt  Brown 

The  question  of  our  future 
tie  supply  in  the  United 
States  has  long  been  an  im- 
portant one  and  is  growing 
more  serious  each  year.  This 
problem  will  some  day  be 
acute  and  it  must  be  solved 

(1)  by  growing  a  sufficient 
tie  supply  in  our  native 
American  forests  by  an  im- 
proved   system    of    forestry, 

(2)  by    making    both    our 

present  and  future  native  supplies  last  longer  by  preservative 
treatment  and  proper  tie  protective  devices,  or  (3)  by  the 
introduction  of  ties  from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

A  study  of  the  world's  timber  supply  and  the  interdepend- 
ence of  various  nations  upon  each  other  for  their  wood 
supplies  has  demonstrated  that  the  tropics  are  the  only  re- 
gions of  large  timber  supply  left  and  that  comparatively 
little  exact  scientific  knowledge  is  available  regarding  them. 
By  the  tropics  we  must  consider  not  only  those  nearby  such 
as  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  northern  South 
America,  but  also  the  Philippines,  Africa,  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  islands  included  in  the  tropical  zone.  The  nearby 
regions  such  as  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America  are,  of  course,  of  greatest  interest. 

Ties  have  been  brought  here  from  Cuba,  Columbia,  Brazil, 
Argentine  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Venezuela.  Generally 
speaking,  the  atmosphere  and  soil  conditions  are  much  more 
severe,  as  affecting  the  life  and  utility  of  ties,  in  those 
countries  than  in  this  country.  Moisture,  warm  air,  etc.. 
induce  the  growth  of  fungi  which  cause  decay  and  in  addi- 
tion they  commonly  have  white  ants,  etc.,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly destructive  to  these  woods. 

About  25,000  ties  were  imported  from  the  Amiazon  district 
of  Brazil  and  placed  in  the  tracks  of  about  five  eastern  rail- 
ways in  1915,  1916  and  1917.  One  railway  placed  5,000 
ties,  including  15  to  20  different  varieties  of  hard,  heavy 

'Abstracted  frgm  a  paper  presented  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  at  Chicapo  on  January  25 


woods  from  Brazil.  They 
were  presumably  well-sea- 
soned when  put  into  service. 
It  is  reported  that  all  have 
failed  and  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  track  dur- 
ing the  past  year  except  one 
species  locally  known  as 
Masaranadauba.  The  failure 
was  reported  due  principally 
to  "brooming"  and  to  some 
extent  to  decay.  All  of  these 
ties  were  7  in.  by  9  in.  by 
8J/2  ft.  Among  the  5,000  ties 
tried  out  by  the  one  railroad, 
many  had  to  be  removed 
during  the  second  summer 
and  a  large  percentage  had 
to  be  removed  during  the 
fourth  summer  of  service  on 
account  of  severe  checking 
and  "brooming."  All  of  these 
ties  had  been  adzed  and 
bored  at  a  treating  plant  but 
were  used  untreated. 

In  British  Guiana  tests 
were  made  by  a  local  railway 
on  13  varieties  of  treated 
native  wood  and  Baltic  pine. 
The  native  woods  were  all 
of  hardwood,  measuring  4^ 
in.  by  9  in.  by  9  ft.  long. 
The  ties  were  grooved  J4  in. 
in  depth  to  receive  the  rails 
and  bored  with  %  in.  holes 
for  nail  spikes.  After  eight 
years  all  varieties  except 
three  were  sound  and  in  good  condition.  These  three  were 
Kautaballi,  untreated  Mora  and  treated  Baltic  pine  which 
was  badly  decayed  throughout.  The  latter  wood  is  the  one 
chiefly  used  by  European  railways  and  lasts  about  25  years 
in  England  when  treated.  The  tests  showed  that:  (1)  The 
native  woods,  after  treatment,  •  were  far  superior  to  the 
treated  Baltic  pine;  (2)  mora  and  wallaba  (Eperua  falcata), 
when  treated,  resist  decay  under  extremely  adverse  condi- 
tions of  climate,  precipitation  and  poor  ballast. 

Both  mora  and  wallaba  are  abundantly  available  and  can 
be  produced  fairly  cheaply.  There  are  three  varieties  of 
mora  of  which  the  red  mora  (Dimorphandra  mora)  is  by 
far  the  best.  When  properly  seasoned  it  makes  an  excellent 
tie  timber.  This  experiment  would  seem  to  bear  out  the 
contention  that  tropical  ties  should  be  used  only  when  treated. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  look  to  the  tropics 
to  supply  any  considerable  portion  of  our  cross  tie  supply 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

One  large  American  railway  carried  on  a  test  covering  30 
varieties  of  tropical  ties,  chiefly  of  South  American  origin. 
Most  of  these  failed  in  seven  years  due  to  both  splitting  and 
decay.  Some  only  lasted  two  to  five  years  while  a  few  such 
as  mora,  cacacjue,  roble  pellin  and  quebracho  remained  for 
10  to  12  years  except  the  mora,  which  varied  in  service 
from  4  to  12  years. 

Another  railway  in  the  east  used  several  thousand  Brazil- 
ian ties  in  recent  years.  Of  2,647  ties  examined  closely, 
827  were  removed  from  the  track  on  account  of  splitting  and 
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"brooming"  and  deca)    after  a  service  of  years. 

The  engineer  of  tots  stated  that  many  more  will  have  to 
be  removed  after  slightly  Ionizer  ser\i.e 

To  sum  up  the  situation: 

1 — No  definite  conclusions  can  In-  established  regarding 
the  feasibility  of  introducing  tropical  ties  on  account  of  lack 
of  definite  experimental  tests  on  a  sufficient   seal 

2 — Great  confusion  exists  in  nomenclature  and  classi- 
fication. 

3 — Too  little  is  known  of  the  relative  merits,  such  as 
durability,  etc..  of  these  woods,  even  in  their  native  habitat. 

4 — Verv  little  is  known  of  the  seasoning  qualities,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  changes  of  climate  and 
temperature  on  their  usefulness. 

The  Tropical  Hardwood  Tie  Question 

C.   D.  Mell. 

People  who  like  to  talk  in  million>  should  revel  in  dis- 
cussing  the  propositions  pertaining  to  tropical  hardwood  ties 
for  the  American  markets.  There  are  few  subjects  about 
which  there  is  so  much  idle  speculation  as  the  tie  question. 
When  a  promoter  of  tropical  woods  bears  that  the  railroads 
in  the  United  States  use  about  110,000. (K)u  ties  annually, 
that  the  forests  producing  them  are  being  rapidly  depleted, 
and  that  the  price-  art  high,  hi  concludes  at  once  that  there 
must  be  a  sure  outlet  for  bis  wood  in  the  form  of  tie>  for 
use  in  the  United  States. 

He  soon  discovers  that  there  are  more  than  70  different 
kinds  of  woods  in  this  country  which  are  being  accepted  by 
railroads  here  for  ties,  and  that  the  demand  has  never  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Moreover,  he  soon  learns  that  the  prices 
paid  for  ties  of  native-grown  timbers  are  much  less  than  he 
had  anticipated  and  also  that  railroads  will  not  become  inter- 
ested in  foreign  woods  for  ties  about  which  there  are  no  data 
as  to  their  fitness.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  another  20  years 
will  pa-s  before  American  capital  will  become  interested  in 
dilative  a  venture  as  a  tropical  tie  operation. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  doubt  whether  the  woods  arc  hard 
and  durable  enough  for  tie  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
the  promoter  or  the  timber  owner  himself  is  invariably  unin- 
formed as  to  what  the  railroads  here  require  in  the  way  of 
spei  ifications.  It  is,  of  course,  a  relatively  easy  matter  to 
the  men  in  the  forest  to  reduce  the  logs  to  a  specified 
dimension  so  that  the  tics  will  pass  inspection  as  far  as  their 
sizes  are  concerned,  but  there  are  other  requirements  thai 
ties  must  meet  and  there  are  many  kind-  of  defects  which 
may  render  them  unavailable  Trees  m  the  tropical  forests 
do  not  grow  according  to  prescribed  rule-:  the  struggle  for 
light  and  growing  space  i-  far  keener  in  the  dense  forests  of 
the  tropical  regions  than  it  i-  in  most  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  ()<i  per  cent 
of  the  trees  large  enough  to  yield  ties  of  the  required  si 
too  defective  to  make  them  available  for  making  ties  Of 
the  remaining  10  per  cent  fully  half  are  t.<>  valuabli  for 
d  i  ould  not  lit-  turned  into  ties  i  m  ept  at  a 
distinct  loss.     This  means,  then,  that  only  S  per  cent  of  the 
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trated  by  a  small  parcel  of  about  two  dozen  sample  ties  from 
South  America  that  arrived  in  New  York  about  two  years 
ago.  These  ties  were  selected  especially  to  meet  the  approval 
of  probable  buyers  of  a  half  million  ties  that  were  offered,  but 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  lot  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
10I  a  -ingle  tie  among  them  that  would  have  answered 
the  specifications  under  the  most  lax  inspection.  In  another 
instance  over  60  per  cent  of  a  lot  of  about  200,000  ties  cut 
some  years  ago  in  Colombia  for  use  in  Panama  were  rejected 
by  the  inspectors,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
all  possible  profits  in  the  transaction. 

In  considering  this  problem  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  demand  locally  in  all  the  tropical  American  coun- 
tries for  logs  and  lumber  from  the  native  forests.  The  very 
best  timber-  are  the  kinds  in  common  use.  and  in  almost 
every  instance  these  are  the  very  woods  that  would  be  avail- 
able lor  ties.  The  market  price  for  such  wood  is  based  on 
what  the  native  labor  is  willing  to  get  the  material  out  of 
the  forest  and  deliver  it  to  the  market  for.  The  cheapest 
way,  and.  at  present  the  only  practical  way,  to  get  these  log> 
out  is  that  followed  by  the  native  woodsmen,  whose  wages 
arc  calculated  on  their  native  monetary  basis.  The  price  set 
by  local  operators  for  logs  delivered  to  market  will  be  mon 
advantageous  to  American  operators  than  that  which  their 
logs  of  similar  quality  and  sizes  would  bring,  if  thev  wen 
reduced  to  ties  and  delivered  to  the  United  States. 

In  all  tropical  American  countries  there  is  a  demand  for 
tie-  and  even  in  Brazil,  where  forests  without  end  are  said  to 
occur,  there  is  often  a  shortage  of  ties.  The  specifications 
there  arc  less  rigid  than  in  the  United  States.  Crooked  ties 
will  do  as  well  as  perfectly  straight  ones.  Knotty,  split, 
grooved  and  inbarky  with  sap  are  usually  included  among 
Bed  in  the  tropics.  Even  logwood  logs  are  used  and  as 
a  rule  they  are  very  irregular.  Thus,  all  things  considered, 
the  prospects  for  selling  ties  from  the  tropical  wools  are 
better  in  the  tropics  than  in  the  United  States.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  shortage  of  ties  pnxluced  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  seem  highly  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  bring  untried 
woods  here  when  the  ocean  freight  alone  may  lie  equal  to  the 
i  o-t  of  the  untreated  ties  of  known  lasting  qualities  laid  down 
alongside  tin-  tracks  of  tin-  consuming  lines. 
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What  Shop  Equipment  Means  To  a  Railroad" 

Central  Railway  Club  Discusses  Relation  of  Maintenance  and 
Repair  Facilities  to  Equipment  Owned 

By  V.  Z.  Caracristi 

Consulting   Engineer,  New   York 


Railroad  MOTIVE  power  departments  are  continually 
being  pressed  for  reasons  why  they  demand  from  the 
higher  officials  appropriations  to  cover  machine  tools 
and  shop  facilities,  and  the  repetition  of  statements  that  these 
facilities  are  required  to  take  care  of  current  work  is  usually 
countered  by  explaining  that  the  need  for  such  facilities  will 
have  disappeared  by  the  time  the  equipment  and  facilities 
can  be  received  and  installed.  Operating  revenue,  having  so 
many  mouths  to  feed,  must  be  largely  conserved  for  purposes 
which  cannot  be  deferred,  and  in  the  face  of  the  large  de- 
mands, the  weak  voice  of  the  motive  power  department  is 
drowned  by  the  clamor  of  what  at  the  moment  appear  to  be 
more  important  demands. 

Starting  out  on  the  basis  that  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  facilities  of  some  nature  to  take 
care  of  each  unit  of  power  or  equipment,  acquired,  I  am 
endeavoring  to  crystallize  the  tangible  requirements  and  to 
point  out  the  reasons  why  such  requirements  exist.  Elimin- 
ating the  equally  important  necessity  for  yard  and  terminal 
facilities,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  chart  (Fig.  1)  showing  the 
expenditures  which  experience  has  led  me  to  believe  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  coming  im- 
mediately under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment. 

To  summarize,  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out 
briefly  the  reason  why  equipment  is  compelled  to  stand  idle 
when  it  should  be  at  its  best  condition  to  meet  operating 
demands,  as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  create  as  a  basis  for 
further  discussion  the  actual  capital  requirements  in  terms 
of  equipment  owned  or  in  future  to  be  purchased. 

Available  Hauling  Capacity  Not  Utilized 
As  a  matter  of  interest  the  data  (Tables  1  and  2)  on  actual 
locomotive  operation  are  submitted,  locomotives  being  selected 
for  the  reason  that  they  offer  a  well-defined  measuring  stick 
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to  compare  relatively  what  is  being  accomplished  by  them  in 
repayment  for  the  labor,  material,  and  money  which  have 
gone  toward  their  creation.  This  measuring  stick  can  best 
be  expressed  by  their  hauling  capacity.  The  relation  between 
weight,  hauling  capacity,  and  cost  is  practically  constant.  A 
definite  amount  of  weight  is  necessary  for  each  pound  of 
hauling  capacity  available,  and  the  locomotives  are  them- 
selves purchased  indirectly  on  a  weight  basis. 

The  purchase  of  additional  hauling  capacity  immediately 
entails  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  to  utilize 
such  facilities,  and  to  secure  revenue  therefrom  through  the 
handling  of  freight  or  passengers. 

The  uniform  system  of  accounting  used  by  railroads,  based 
on  regulations  of  tire  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes 
available  as  a  whole  the  total  tractive  power  and  ton-miles 
of  freight  hauled. 

In  order  to  make  a  division  line  between  the  freight  and 
passenger  service,  it  is  necessary  to  convert  passenger  earn- 
ings into  ton-miles.  In  my  opinion  this  conversion  can  best 
be  made  on  a  basis  of  earning  capacity,  for  which  purpose 
the  equated  ton-miles  on  passenger  basis  can  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  ton-miles  of  freight  by  the  total  passenger 
revenue  and  dividing  this  figure  by  the  total  freight  revenue, 
the  underlying  thought  being  that  the  decreased  tonnage  will 
be  offset  by  the  increased  rate.  Such  figures,  although  perhaps 
of  no  other  value,  will  result  in  a  ton-mile  basis  which  is 
comparative  from  year  to  year.  A  comparison  made  on  this 
basis,  using  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  statistics  of 
Class  I  railroads  for  the  years  1902  to  1919  inclusive,  brings 
out  startlinglv  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  advanced  facilities  in 
design  during  the  18-year  period  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  locomotive  was  seriously  decreased,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  tonnage  available  was 
233  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  locomotives  was 
173  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  the  hauling  capacitv  of  299 
per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  the  1902  locomotive  being  used 
as   a    basis,   the  railroads  during  the   vear   1917   covld   have 
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handled  56,000,000,000  more  revenue  ton-miles  than  they 
did;  in  1918,  76,000,000,000  more  revenue  ton-miles,  and  in 
1919,  139,000,000,000  more  revenue  ton-miles. 

In  other  words,  had  each  pound  of  tractive  power  been 
utilized  at  the  same  efficiency  as  in  1902  there  would  have 
been  a  large  surplus  of  locomotives  during  these  peak  periods. 

These  analyses  cover  totals  for  the  12  months  of  each  year, 
and  it  may  be  claimed  that  peak  traffic  demands  during  in- 
dividual months  produced  conditions  not  reflected  by  the 
yearly  average.    However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  th,e 


power  delays  brought  about  by  inadequacy  of  repair  shop 
facilities.  Power  of  sizes  and  weights  out  of  line  with  shop 
equipment  result  not  only  in  increased  repair  expense  but 
what  is  more  serious,  in  great  delay  in  getting  power  back 
into  servii  e. 

Adequate  provisions  in  the  way  of  machine  tools  will  have 
a  great  influence  on  recovering,  if  not  passing  established 
records  previously  made  in  ton-miles  per  pound  of  tractive 
power  available. 

Capital   account  expenditures   cannot   be  made  to  better 


TADLE    I— COMPARATIVE    ANNUAL    STATISTICS    OF    LOCOMOTIVE    OPERATION    ON 

No.  loco-  Tractive  power             Revenue  Total  passenger  Freight  train 

Year                                                   motives,  total  total  pounds            ton  miles  trevenue,  uullars  revenue,  dollars 

1                                                                 2  3                               4  5 

J902 37.516  768.502.779         157,289.370,000  $,592,963,243  $1,207,228,000 

1903 43.290  >40          173.221.278.OJ0  421.704.592  1,338,020,026 

1904 46.146  1.(152,307.260          174.522,089.000  4  1 1,3  '4.  99  1  1,179.002.000 

19(15 47.696  1,123,771.082          1 86.463. 109.0UI  472,6".4.732  1.450,772,833 

1906 50,954  1.260.633,673         215,877,551.000  510,032,583  1,640,386,655 

1907 : 54.563  1.409,016.658         236.601.390.000  564,606,343  1,823,651.998 

1908 56,867  1,498.793,551       •218,381. 554,0)0  566.832.746  1,655.419,108 

1909 56.468  1,503,971,444       •218.802,986,000  563,609, !42  1,677,614,678 

1910 58,240  1,588,894,480       •255.016.910.000  62S. 992.000  1,925,553,036 

1911 60.162  1,681.495,905        '253.783,701,839  657,638, 291  1,92 

1912 61.010  1,746.964,128       •264.080,745,058  660,373,176  1,'>6S.  598,630 

1913 62.211  1,847,798,393       •30l.398.752.0tO  695,987.817  2,198.930,565 

1914 61.442  1.886.549.588       •288.319.890.00C  700.403,353  2,114,697,629 

191S 61.882  1.970,295,300       •273,913.000,000  629.237,464  1,977,933,275 

1916 60,790  1,989,132,700       •339,870.323,000  .175  2,402.210,993 

1916 60,990  2.024.118,700       *362,444,397,000  722,359,371  2.631.091.957 

1917 61.533  2.087.949.700       •394.465.400.493  1.593  2,81" 

1918 63,531  2.223.246,296       '405,379,284,206  1,964,999  3.440,792.218 

1919 64,983  2,301,602,581       '364.293,063.017  1.175,035,413  3,54 

'Does  nit   include  returns  from  terminal   and   switching  companies. 

ng  mad,  express,  milk,  parlor  cars,  switching  and  special  nam  inrome. 
t Equated  ton  miles  —  passenger  =r  ton  miles  (freight)   X  passenger  revenue. 

Freight   revenue 


CLASS     I     ROADS 

Equated  ton 
t  miles  passenger 

7 
51,109,045.250 
56,296.915.450 
56,196,112,658 
62,036,276,364 
67.116,330,605 
73.133.489.649 
74.795.682.245 
73.496.922.997 
83,298.522.706 
86,743.271.288 
85.919.493.672 
96.748.999,392 
92,752.508.613 
87,121.727.208 
95.153.690.440 
99.489. 886. 876 
115.420.566.166 
121,492,271,414 
120.799,579,684 


Equated 

ton  miles, 

to  a!  freight 

and  passenger 

8 
208.398,415,250 
229.518,193.450 
230.718.201,658 
248  49S.3S5.le4 
282.993.881.605 
309.734.879,649 
293,177.236.215 
292.299.908.997 
338,315,432.706 
"73,127 
350.000,238.673 
398.147.751.392 
381.872.398.613 
361.034.733.208 
435.024,013,440 
461,934,283,876 
509.885,966,659 
526.732.555,414 
485.092.642,701 


relative  peaks   which   existed   during    1902   also  existed   in 
1919.    In  other  words,  seasonal  demands  will  not  startlingly 
increase  without  reflection  in  the  traffic  during  those  months 
r  traffic  movement. 

Lack  of  Repair  Facilities  Decreases  Net  Returns 

The  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  economic  returns  are  a 
little  complex,  but  they  can  be  roughly  analyzed  as  follows: 

(a)  The  increased  ratio  of  the  power  available  does  not 
appear  to  be  serious. 

ili)  The  lack  of  corresponding  increases  in  terminal 
facilities  in  the  way  of  increased  length  of  receiving  tracks, 
etc.,  as  well  as  lack  of  expenditures  for  increased  passenger 
facilities,  are  serious. 

(c)  The  dominating  influence  affecting  the  decrease  in 
work  performed  per  unit  of  power  available  lies  in  the  lack 
of  capital  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment  pur 
poses.  Individual  road  performance  and  increase  in  tonnage 
per  locomotive  mile  run  has  been  more  than  offset  by  motive 

Tasi.»  II— SorruMUITAKT  Data  oh  Class  I  Roads'  Locouotivk  OrsnATtON 
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advantage  at  this  time  in  any  direction  by  the  railroads  than 
through  provisions  for  modem  repair  shops  and  equipment. 

The  selection  of  machine  tools,  traveling  cranes,  small 
tools,  jigs  and  fixtures  can  easily  be  made  to  meet  any  motive 
power  requirements.  The  principal  danger  in  the  selection 
of  machine  tools  is  in  giving  undue  weight  to  maximum  per- 
formance of  individual  items, 

IIk'  purchase  and  installation  of  special  high-powered 
individual-purpose  tools  should  l>o  made  only  after  the  most 
minute  analysis  of  the  actual  immediate  and  prospective  re- 
quirements. Each  expenditure  in  the  way  of  machine  tool 
facilities  should  be  made  SO  as  to  give  the  maximum  return 
in  the  way  of  plant  output  and  not  considered  on  the  basis 
of  the  output  of  the  individual  unit.  Over-equipment  of  in- 
dividual departments  does  not  assist  either  the  time  or  cost 
element  of  it  lm  emotive  which  has  to  be  passed  through  ill 
the  department-  of  the  repair  terminal. 

Equipment    Maintenance  in   Slack  Periods 

It  is  well  tn  point  OUt  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  this 
countr)  have  been,  and  now  are,  compelled  to  operate  under 
serious  handicaps  in  order  to  meet  the  current  financial  re 

quirements  necessary  to  keep  them  out   of  the  hands'  ol 

ret  in 

A    on  ire   specific   explanation    for   the   rea-ons   resulting   in 

tin-  condition  is  readily  found  in  either  one  or  a  combination 
of  the  following  facts,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  correction 
either  by  the  railroads  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 

The  railrn.nl  companies  appear  to  have  purchased 
power  at  a  higher  rati.)  than  the  normal  increase  m  tonnage 
available   justified,   causing   power   to  remain    idle. 

md.  In  the  efforts  of  railroad  officials  to  maintain  a 
uniform  ratio  between  income  and  expense,  it  is  customary  to 
reduce  the  maintenance  of  equipment  appropriations  during 

k  months,  tlm^  i  ausing  the  power  in  many  i 
be  unavailable  to  take  tare  of  the  peak  load  transportation 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months  without  the  assistance  of  the 

live  builders. 
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Third.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  motive 
power  and  transportation  officials  when  purchasing  new 
power,  to  endeavor  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses"  by  pur- 
chasing power  in  large  sizes,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
tonnage  available,  yard  facilities,  bridge,  and  right-of-way 
limitations,  and  other  local  causes  have  prevented  the  full 
utilization  of  all  of  the  extra  drawbar  pull  available. 

Fourth.  Labor  conditions,  both  in  the  transportation  and 
motive  power  departments,  have  tended  to  decrease  power  and 
operating  efficiencies. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  railroads 
for  logical  repair  shop  facilities  has  been  lamentably  out  of 
proportion  with  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  motive 
power  and  cars,  resulting  in  inadequate  facilities  for  needed 
repair  and  modernizing  work.  The  reason  for  this  is  prob- 
ably due  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  secure 
financial  assistance  through  car  or  locomotive  trust  certificates 
than  it  is  to  secure  money  on  blanket  or  other  mortgages  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  shop  extensions  or  construction. 

Sixth.  The  analysis  of  data  from  individual  railroads 
shows  that  the  purchase  of  power  has  in  some  cases  been 
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Fig.  1 — Chart  Showing  Desirable  Relation  of  Repair  Facilities 
to   Equipment  Owned 

justified  and  that  the  tons  hauled  per  pound  of  available 
tractive  power  show  decreases  not  out  of  line  with  changes 
in  operating  and  labor  conditions. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  figures  clearly  indicate  a 
tendency  to  purchase  power  in  advance  of  traffic  require- 
ments and  further  show  inadequate  provision  for  the  round- 
house and  general  repair  work  necessary  to  keep  the  invest- 
ment for  power  active. 

Lack  of  Shop  Facilities  Delays  Improvement  Programs 

The  lack  of  adequate  shop  facilities  is  the  greatest  factor 
obstructing  the  purchase  and  application  of  modern  fuel 
saving  or  other  devices  which  would  permit  the  increase  of 
revenue  ton-miles  per  pound  of  tractive  power  available. 
Lack  of  facilities  to  take  care  of  such  equipment  when  in- 
stalled, and  the  fact  of  additional  engine  failures  and  delays 
has  naturally  resulted  in  the  motive  power  department's  being 
averse  to  take  on  additional  obligations  for  maintenance  with 
the  fore-knowledge  of  inability  properly  to  care  for  the  same. 
As  a  matter  of  self-defense  this  tendency  is  a  natural  one, 
and  as  long  as  reasonably  adequate  supplies  of  tools  and 
facilities  are  not  available  the  position  is  well  justified. 

When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  progress  in 
locomotive  development  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  devices  which  can  be  applied  to 
existing  power,  and  that  the  application  of  such  equipment 
will  make  any  existing  locomotive  as  efficient  as  one  of  equal 


power  just  out  of  the  builder's  shop,  the  enormous  size  of  the 
economic  loss  to  the  railroads  can  be  visualized. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  attachment  on  the  locomotive 
of  every  piece  of  apparatus  that  presents  itself  which  theoreti- 
cally might  affect  savings  in  operation,  and  I  do  not  belittle 
the  value  of  cold-blooded  analysis  of  what  the  over-all  eco- 
nomic results  of  each  individual  application  will  mean  to 
the  railroad  organization  as  a  whole.  There  are  so  many 
conditions  of  local  operation  which  affect  and  govern,  that 
each  proposal  can  only  be  made  the  subject  matter  of  in- 
telligent decision  by  those  intimately  familiar  with  the 
governing  factors. 

A  locomotive,  when  out  of  service  for  the  most  trivial 
cause,  is  just  as  expensive  to  the  property  as  a  whole  as  one 
legitimately  tied  up  waiting  for  periodical  over-hauling,  and 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  necessity  for 
adequate  facilities.  Each  railroad  should  have  every  loco- 
motive surveyed  to  determine  if  its  useful  life  is  actually 
finished  through  use  or  inadequacy,  and  if  there  is  not  the 
possibility  of  placing  this  engine  on  an  equal  basis  with  an 
engine  just  received  from  the  builder,  through  application 
in  its  own  shops  of  such  modern  improvements  as  super- 
heaters, feed  water  heaters,  cut-off  indicators,  brick  arches, 
power  reverse  gears,  valve  gears,  etc. 

Trust  Certificates  Suggested  for  Betterment  Work 

Full  capital  account  credit  should  be  given  for  all  better- 
ment work  and  additions  made  to  old  power,  and  a  new  value 
placed  on  the  entire  locomotive  after  the  completion  of  such 
betterments,  in  line  with  its  ability  to  compete  with  a  new  unit 
of  equal  capacity,  irrespective  of  its  old  arbitrary  or  book 
value.  A  market  might  be  created  for  equipment  betterment 
trust,  certificates  to  cover  a  proportion  of  the  capital  account 
betterment  cost.  Such  certificates  would  have  more  equity 
behind  them  than  if  applied  against  new  units,  and  would 
make  available  the  necessary  capital  to  rehabilitate  railroad 
property  with  the  advantage  of  utilizing  in  full  capital 
previously  expended. 

Repair  work  should  be  equalized  over  the  12-months' 
period  by  arbitrary  charges  against  income  in  the  months 
of  great  business  for  credit  and  use  during  periods  of  revenue 
depressions. 

Each  purchase  of  new  locomotive  equipment  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  the  accounting,  motive 
power  and  transportation  officials  assisted  by  outside  advice 
if  necessary,  to  determine:  (a)  Actual  necessity,  (b)  size 
and  capacity  which  will  give  the  greatest  net  returns  to  the 
company,   (c)   type. 

Locomotive  purchases  are  in  nearly  all  cases  made  at  a 
time  when  erecting  shop  space  is  at  a  premium.  This  con- 
dition could  be  obviated  by  cold-blooded  expenditures  for 
repair  facilities  in  combination  with  the  scrapping  of  all 
papers  relative  to  monthly  budget  allowance  for  maintenance 
of  equipment  work. 

The  railroad  repair  shops  are  usually  operated  at  their 
peak  during  those  months  in  which  the  cost  of  doing  the 
work  is  at  its  highest,  and  what  little  organization  remains 
in  the  spring  time  is  engaged  in  hoeing  the  grass  between 
the  stones  of  the  shop  highways.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
pay-roll  of  both  the  classified  and  running  repair  shops 
are  appalling,  and  these  fluctuations  are  largely  brought 
about  by  the  month-to-month  method  of  accounting  and 
record-keeping  in  vogue  by  the  transportation  systems.  Ex- 
pending freely  for  maintenance  account  when  earnings  are 
temporarily  good,  at  the  expense  of  a  starvation  policy  when 
earnings  fall  off  due  to  natural  seasonal  conditions,  is  not 
a  good  business  policy. 

Explanation  of  Chart 

This  chart  (Fig.  1)  represents  the  amount  of  capital 
necessary   for   repair   facilities,   including  yard,   track,   and 
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other   work,    for  every    locomotive   added    to  the   property. 

For  instance,  a  property  having  500  locomotives  should 

have,   in  the  way  of   facilities   tor  the   repair  and   upkeep 

of  these  locomotives,  property  having  a  value  of  $3,500,000, 

and  if  50  additional  locomotives  were  purchased,  the  amount 
of  money  which  should  be  expended  for  addition  to  the  re- 
pair facilities  is  Jo, 700  for  each  locomotive,  or  $325,000  for 
50,  thus  making  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  facilities 
for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  550  locomotives  $3,825,000. 

Fig.  1  also  shows  the  amount  of  money  which  should 
be  expended  for  capital  account  purchases  in  the  way  of 
repairs,  tracks,  and  facilities  for  the  running  and  heavy 
repairs  of  freight  cars.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  property 
having  20,Q00  cars  should  have  an  investment  of  this  nature 
having  a  value  of  $1,140,000  and  in  the  event  of  the  ad- 
dition of  2.(1(10  car-.  -55<<.i )' >  represents  tin-  amount  of  in- 
vestment necessary  to  take  care  of  each  car,  or  a  total  of 
$112,000,  thus  making  the  total  investment  to  take  care  of 
22,000  cars  $1,252 


Freight  Transportation  de  Luxe 

The  PICTl'RE  shown  below  represents  the  special  hundred- 
car  freight  train,  filled  with  Durant  automobiles  (de- 
scribed  in  the  Railway  Agq  "f  February  4,  pages  339 
and  340),  as  it  passed  around  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Altoona, 
Pa.,  on  January  (>,  last.  In  this  unique  photograph  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  more  than  90  of  the  LOO  cars  in  the 
train;  and  by  the  exeri  ise  of  a  little  imagination  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  in  the  reduced-size  engraving  here  shown. 

An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  informs  us  that  the  Ijain 
of  100  cars  was  kept  intact  from  Greenville  (Jersey  City) 
to  Ogden,  Utah,  2,.vS"  mile-  At  the  time  this  picture  was 
taken  there  were  four  locomotives,  two  at  the  front  and  two 
at  the  rear 

G      nviile  or  Mondaj .  January  2; 


Self-Starting  Induction  Motors 

Three-phase  induction  motors  with  a  centrifugal  switch 
and  a  resistance  mounted  in  the  rotor  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Triumph  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  are  called  self-starting  motors.  All  3-phase 
induction  motors  are  self-starting,  but  the  feature  of  this 
particular  type  is  that  high  torque  is  provided  automatically 
at  the  time  of  starting. 

The  more  common   types  of  induction  motors  which  are 


A  50  h  p    Motor  May  Be  Started  with  a  Single  Throw  Switch 

provided  with  a  wound  rotor  and  resistance  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  high  starting  torque,  are  equipped  with  an  ex- 
ternal resistance  starting  control  or  with  a  resistance  mounted 
in  the  rotor.  This  resistance  affords  the  desired  starting 
torque  and  it  is  cut  out  by  a  hand  operation  when  the  motor 
attains  full  speed  so  that  high  power  factor  and  high  effi- 
ciency may  be  obtained  when  the  motor  is  working  under 
load.  The  fundamental  difference  of  the  Triumph  motors  is 
that  this  resistance,  mounted  in  the  rotor,  is  cut  out  by  an 
LUtomatii    switch  when  the  motor  reaches  normal  speed. 


i ' 


Train  of  100  Cars,  Ascending  Grade  at  Horse  Shoe  Curve  on  the  Pennsylvania 


*hirh     apptAft 
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I)  d    into  two  train-   of   50   I  Ut  •  a.  h. 

and  i:  i  17,  arriving 

Mini;    point, 

our  former 

idvi  r 

through,    17   days,   includes 


I  he  centrifugal  governoi  i-  mounted  on  the  shaft  inside 

the  end    bracket    and    i-   entirely   automatic    and    independent 

of  the  operator,    The  >tator   frame  i-  made  of  .lose  grained 

sofl    iron    ami    is   bolted    to  a   i.ist    iron   base       The   bearings 

iade  of  bron/e  and  are  provided  with  pressure  ■ 

-  drained  to  tin-  oil   Hell       1  he  "  IK"  automatic   induc- 
tion   motcT-.    as   the)    are   .ailed,   are   made    in    site*   ranging 

from  3  bp    to  SO  hp.,  and  for  operal 

•it.  tun  ,.r  three  phase,  60  cycle  circuits. 


Gasoline  Motor  Cars  with  Four-Wheel  Drive 

For  Passenger,  Freight  and  Light  Switching;  Increased  Tractive 
Effort  by  Using  All  Wheels  as  Drivers 


Included  among  the  rail  motor  cars  now  in  service  are  a 
number  manufactured  by  the  Four-Wheel  Drive  Auto 
Company  of  Clintonville,  Wis.  As  the  driving  power  on 
these  ears  is  applied  to  all  four  wheels  they  have  a  number 
of  advantages  over  ear.--  which  are  driven  by  only  one  pair 
of  wheels.  Making  every  wheel  a  driving  wheel  and  equally 
distributing  the  load  over  the  wheels  gives  the  car  the  greatest 
possible  adhesion  and  permits  the  use  of  high  tractive  effort. 
This  is  important  on  roads  which  have  numerous  steep  grades 
or  are  located  in  sections  where  winter  weather  is  severe  and 
the  rails  often  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  In  actual 
operation   the   cars   have   travelled    over   rails   covered    with 


manufacturer,  anticipating  its  use  tor  such  purposes,  has 
applied  standard  M.  ('.  B.  couplers  on  the  front  and  rear 
oi  the  car.  This  enables  owners  to  attach  trailers  and  in- 
crease the  carrying  capacity  to  meet  traffic  demands. 

Details  of  Design 

The  standard  rail  motor  car  chassis  weighs  8,400  lb.  and 
lias  a  13-ft.  wheelbase.  The  frame  is  16  ft.  8  in.  long  and 
3  ft.  wide.  The  wheels  are  36  in.  diameter  with  rolled  steel 
rims  of  M.  C.  B.  contour.  Both  axles  are  of  the  rigid  type, 
full  floating.  The  engine  has  four  cylinders,  each  5.1  in. 
diameter  by  5.5   in.  stroke,  and  a  power  rating  of  42  hp., 


Four-Wheel  Drive  Rail  Car  Used  on  a   Sixty-Mile  Run  Between  New  Orleans  and  Buras 


snow  to  a  depth  of  approximately  one  foot  and  in  places 
drifted  to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  This  was  done  with  little 
difficulty  and  without  falling  behind  the  regular  schedule. 

Another  advantage  gained  through  the  application  of 
power  to  each  of  the  four  wheels  is  that  it  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  a  pony  truck.  When  rounding  a  curve,  the  dif- 
ferentials in  the  front  and  rear  axles  take  care  of  the  differ- 
ence  in  speeds  of  the  wheels  on  the  inside  and  outside  tracks 
and  do  away  with  the  rail  climbing  action  which  has  given 
trouble  on  rear  driven  rail  equipment.  At  Clintonville, 
where  numerous  demonstrations  in  freight  and  passenger 
service  have  been  given,  there  is  a  16  deg.  curve  at  one  place 
in  the  track.  Train  operators  are  warned  not  to  exceed  a 
speed  of  15  m.p.h.  on  this  curve,  yet  during  these  demonstra- 
tions the  motor  cars  have  rounded  it  with  ease  at  a  speed  of 
23  m.p.h. 

The  increased  available  adhesion  resulting  from  the  four- 
wheel  drive  principle  peculiarly  adapts  this  type  of  car  to 
use  >vith  trailers  or  for  light  hauling  and  switching.     The 


.S.  A.  E.  rules,  but  actually  develops  OS  hp.  on  a  brake  test. 
The  transmission  provides  for  three  speeds.  There  is  a  choice 
of  five  gear  ratios  ranging  between  5  to  1  and  12.05  to  1, 
which  are  suitable  for  speeds  in  high  of  35,  30,  25,  20  or 
14  m.  p.  h.  With  a  gear  ratio  of  5  to  1  the  maximum  draw- 
bar pull  is  1,968  lb.'at  S.7  m.p.h.  and  492  lb.  at  35  m.p.h. 
while  with  a  gear  ratio  of  12.05  to  1  the  drawbar  pull  is 
4,755  lb.  at  3.5  m.p.h.  and  1,189  lb.  at  14  m.p.h. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  a  high-speed  reverse  gear  which 
enables  it  to  travel  at  the  same  speed  in  reverse  as  it  does 
forward.  This  reverse  mechanism  is  composed  of  a  nest  of 
bevel  gears  on  the  order  of  the  conventional  bevel  gear  dif- 
ferential, only  much  larger  and  of  superior  design  and  con- 
struction. 

There  is  a  service  foot  brake  and  an  emergency  hand  brake, 
both  of  the  external  band  type.  In  addition,  Westinghouse 
air  brakes  can  be  applied  if  desired.  Sanders  are  located  at 
both   ends. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  FW'D  design  is  the  readi- 
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ness  and  cheapness  with  which  it  can  be  converted  from  a 

highway  truck  to  an  efficient  car  for  railway  service.  This 
fact  is  borne  out  by  the  continual  increase  in  the  number 
operated  by  the  government  at  various  arsenals  and  proving 
grounds  throughout  the  country.  There  is  now  a  total  of 
28  FWD  cars  in  government  service  operating  on  rails,  all 
of  which  were  formerly  used  on  highways  and  were  con- 
verted at  only  the  expense  necessary  to  change  from  rubber 
tires  to  flanged  steel  rims,  mount  standard  M.  C.  B.  couplers 
front  and  rear,  and  install  a  high-speed  reverse  gear  and  a 
sanding  device.  Where  cars  are  to  be  used  for  passenger 
service  the  expense  of  conversion  must  include  body  equip- 
ment and  is,  of  course,  somewhat  greater. 

Cars  Now  in  Service 

The  first  truck  of  this  type  put  into  operation  on  rails  was 
a  standard  three-ton  truck  converted  by  the  Northwestern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  into  a  car  suitable  for  light 
switching.  A  tunnel  was  being  constructed  and  it  was  found 
that  a  steam  locomotive  filled  the  tunnel  with  smoke  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  men  to  see  or  breathe  after  the 
engine  had  been  inside.  After  investigation,  the  FWD  truck 
was  decided  upon  and  with  little  expense  one  of  them  was 
converted  into  a  car  which  filled  the  requirements  so  well 
that  it  is  still  being  operated  in  light  switching  service. 

At  New  Orleans,  La.,  an  FWD  rail  passenger  i  ar  seating 


Interior  of  Passenger  Car  on  New  Orleans  &  Lower  Coast 

.(2  persons,  operates  on  a  60-mile  run  between  that  tity  and 
Buras  over  the  New  <  Orleans  &  Lower  Coast,    This  car  makes 

and  trip,  or  a  total  of  i  !|1  miles  per  day.  Latest 
reports  show  thai  the  <  ar,  during  a  period  of  1  ;  months, 
operated  .it  an  average  cost  of  IS  cents  per  mile  as  com- 
pared to  (Jn  cents  per  mile  with  B  -team  tram.  rhese  figures 
include  operator's  wages,  fuel,  lubrication,  supplies,  main 

■  ami  insurance  but  do  not  include  anyth 
preciation.    The  motor  car  ave  miles  per  gall 

I  hi*  short  line  formerly  operated  a  steam  train 
at  a  loss  and  was  obliged  to  discontinue  service  during  the 
war.  After  the  war  it  purchased  a  gasoline  rail  car  and 
resumed  operations,     It  was  then  found  thai  not  only  was 

r  cheaper  to  operate  but,  with  it-  w  tons, 

the  depreciation  of  die  tr.nk  was  much  less  than  with  the 

■  it  two  15-ti  n 

Railroad  has,  with  this 

r.nl  i  i  it  a  comfortable  profit  and  ha*  since  the 

n joyed  -u<  h  a  substanti  d   in 

i  on  h,  whii  li  will 

llustra 

hort   line  rail 

■  ■I  i m  line  It 


The  Oil  Fields  Short  Line,  which  operates  from  Dilworth, 
Okla.,  in  the  oil  fields  to  Clifford,  where  it  connects  with 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  is  at  present  installing  an 
FWD  rail  car.  This  line  is  only  about  six  miles  in  length 
and  the  traffic  is  too  light  to  warrant  the  operation  of  a 
-team  train.  This  is  typical  of  numerous  short  lines  through- 
out the  country,  which  might  operate  more  successfully  with 
a  light  rail  car  than  with  a  heavy  steam  train. 

The  Ashley  Lumber  Company  of  Hamburg,  Ark.,  uses 
one  of  these  cars  for  hauling  logs  from  the  woods  to  their 
mill.  The  car  operates  satisfactorily  with  trailers  and  gives 
a  cheap  and  efficient  service. 

At  Rockland,  Mich.,  the  Michigan  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany operates  a  rail  car  which  is  equipped  with  a  steel  side 
dump  body  and  is  used   for  hauling  ore  from  the  mine  to 


The  Ashley  Lumber  Company  Employs  a  Motor  Car  to  Haul 
Logs  from  Woods  to  Mill 

railroad  cars,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  In  1919  when 
the  mine  was  operating  at  full  Capacity  this  car  operated 
continuously  and  hauled  on  an  average  of  219  tons  of  ore 
per  day. 

The  Cripple  ("reek  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  &  Milling 
Company  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  is  operating  a  motor  car 
lis  between  their  mines  and  the  city  of  Cripple  Creek 
This  car  was  formerly  a  standard  three-ton  truck  used  for 
road  service,  but  was  converted  into  a  rail  car  and  equipped 
with  a  passenger  bod]   which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  ap- 


A  Rail  Motor  Car  with  Dump  Body  Hauls  Copper  Ore  from 
Mine  to   Main   Line  Connection 

proximate!)  M\  persons,     It  is  used  for  hauling  miner-  to  and 

Including  those  operated  b)  the  government,  (here  are  now 
over  oil  four-wheel  drive  rail  motor  ears  in  freight  and 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 


I  io   Provinci  "i    NiniKiv  announces  thai  93  miles  of  new  rail 
v\.i\  was  constructed  in  tfi  i  i  jrear,  bringing  thi 

mparcd  with  1782  in  T'lO.  and  I  <><>  in 
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The  Shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Olean,  N.  Y.,  were 
damaged  by  fire  on  March  5;  estimated  total  loss  including 
some  damage  to  25  locomotives,  $100,000.  The  number  of 
men  at  work  in  these  shops  was  about  300. 

Sleeping  Car  Conductors  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  national  convention  of  the  Order  of  Sleeping  Car  Con- 
ductors was  held  at  Chicago  during  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week.  This  organization  has  negotiated  a  working  agreement 
with  the  Pullman  Company  and  is  one  of  the  labor  groups  not 
before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  the  present  wage  hearing. 

Disastrous  Fire  Wrecks  Burlington's 

General  Office  Building 

The  15-story  general  office  building  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  at  Chicago  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  on  March  15. 
The  fire  started  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a  neighboring 
building  and  soon  spread  throughout  the  Union  Station  business 
district,  destroying  several  large  structures.  The  upper  seven 
floors  of  the  Burlington  building  were  seriously  damaged,  nothing 
but  the  main  partition  walls  remaining.  Many  important  papers, 
valuation  records  and  engineering  plans  were  lost. 

Legislates  Against  Branch  Line  Abandonments 
By  a  vote  of  18  to  17,  the  Kentucky  State  Senate  defeated 
the  Perry  bill  on  March  8.  providing  for  the  abandonment 
of  branch  lines  in  that  State.  The  bill  was  originally  in- 
tended to  permit  the  abandonment  of  a  nine-mile  branch  line 
of  the  Southern  between  Burgin,  Ky.,  and  Harrodsburg. 

Santa  Fe's  Solicitation  Campaign 

For  the  past  two  months  the  Atchison.  TopeKa  &  Santa  Fe  has 
been  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  solicitation  of  business  by 
employees.  Post  cards  bearing  well-worded  "traffic  tips"  have 
been  distributed  widely  among  employees  and  their  co-operation 
requested.  An  employee  filling  out  a  card  puts  upon  it  the  names 
and  addresses  of  business  prospects,  and  sends  it  to  the  proper 
division  superintendent,  who,  in  turn,  places  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  agent.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  employees  have, 
entered  into  the  work  has  accomplished  results,  and  the  cam- 
paign is  to  be  continued. 

Derailment  at  Union  City,  Ga. 

Seven  passengers  (two  of  them  employees  of  the  road) 
were  killed  and  16  injured  in  the  derailment  of  the  rear  car 
of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic, 
near  Union  City,  Ga.,  on  March  13.  The  car  was  derailed 
by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel  while  on  a  trestle,  or  just  before 
entering  on  the  trestle,  and  broke  away  from  the  car  ahead 
of  it  and  fell  50  ft.  to  the  stream  below.  The  occupants  of 
the  car  numbered  about  30  altogether,  and  a  number  of  the 
injured  were  not  expected  to  live.  The  Receiver  of  the 
road  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  wheel  that  broke 
was  a  new  one. 

Power  Brake  Investigation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  connection  with  its 
investigation  of  power  brakes  and  appliances,  has  ordered  that 
upon  application  of  Clark  &  La  Roe,  attorneys  for  the  Automatic 
Straight  Air  Brake  Company,  the  deposition  of  F.  K.  Vial  of 
Chicago,  with  respect  to  the  authorship  and  the  subject  matter 
stated  in  a  certain  communication  addressed  by  him  to  H.  I. 
Miller,  president.  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  September  20,  1918;  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  authorship  of  and  the  subject  matter  in  a  paper 


read  before  the  Richmond  Railroad  Club,  April,  1915,  "The 
Chilled  Iron  Wheel,"  be  taken  before  Examiner  John  T.  Money, 
at  the  offices  of  said  Vial,  in  Chicago,  on  March  20. 

I.  C.  C.  Proposes  Conference  With  State  Commissions 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  President  Jackson  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners  suggesting  a  conference 
to  be  arranged  in  the  near  future  between  a  committee  rep- 
resenting the  association  and  a  committee  representing  the 
commission.  The  commission  wishes  particularly  to  consider 
what  can  appropriately  be  done  in  view  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  in  the  Wisconsin 
intrastate  rate  case,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  although  the 
commission  had  authority  to  order  increases  in  the  state 
rates  to  prevent  discrimination,  conference  between  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  state  commissioners 
may  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  any  rigid  federal  order 
as  to  the  intrastate  rates,  and  leave  to  the  state  commissions 
power  to  deal  with  them  and  increase  or  reduce  them  at  their 
discretion.  The  commission  says  it  could  participate  in  such 
a  conference  if  it  were  held  in  Washington  at  any  time  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  after  the  14th. 

Labor  Board  to  Investigate  Erie's 

Contract  with  Meadville  Company 

The  Labor  Board  has  ordered  a  thorough  investigation  of  a 
contract  fcr  shop  wcrk  which  the  Erie  has  made  since  the  sub- 
ject of  contract  work  came  before  the  Board  and  has  authorized 
a  member  of  the  Board  to  make  an  i.ivestigation  and  "invoke  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  the  Department  of  Justice."  The  resolution 
ordering  this  investigation  specifically  mentions  the  contract  made 
recently  with  the  Meadville  Machinery  Company  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the   Erie's  shops  at   Meadville,   Pa.,  and  says  in  part: 

"Since  the  hearing  (of  the  contract  cases,  reported  recently  in 
the  Railuay  Age)  information  has  come  to  the  Beard  that  the 
Erie  without  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Beard  upon  said  con- 
tract cases  has  entered  into  a  further  contract  by  virtue  of  which 
all  the  shops  of  the  entire  Erie  system,  including  those  involved 
in  the  above  cases,  have  been  contracted  to  a  newly  incorporated 
company  called  the  Meadville  Machinery  Company.  Public  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  o.Ticers  of  the 
Meadville  Machinery  Company  are  the  recent  officers  of  the 
Erie. 

"The  principal  question  involved  in  the  above  cases  is  whether 
or  not  the  employees  of  the  companies  to  which  certain  shops  had 
been  contracted  are  in  law  and  in  fact  the  employees  of  the  Erie 
and  therefore  still  subject  to  the  rules,  working  conditions  and 
wages  established  by  the  order  of  this  Board. 

"Said  employees  having  now  been  shifted  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  Board  had  rendered  its  decision  in  said  pending  cases  and 
said  contract  system  having  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all 
other  shops  on  the  road  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  road  upon 
its  own  motion  to  investigate  the  facts  surroundi  'g  this  alleged 
contract  of  the  carrier   with   the   Meadville   Machinery  Company. 

"The  Board  therefore  orders :  1 — Thit  the  contract  cases  be 
reopened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  additional  proof  as  to  the 
issues  involved  in  paid  cases;  2 — That  a  thorough  investigation 
be  made  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  surroundi  'g  said  alleged 
contract  and  the  operations  being  conducted  thereunder ;  3 — That 
a  member  of  this  Board  accompanied  by  such  expert  and  steno- 
graphic assistance  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  go  on  the  property  of  said  carrier  to  conduct  said  in- 
vestigation and  to  institute  such  legal  proceedings  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  effectuate  this  order  after  having  first  secured 
all  the  information  possible  here  in  Chicago ;  4 — That  the  member 
of  the  Board  conducting  said  investigation  he  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  invoke  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  Washington  if  he  deems  advisable." 
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Management  and  Transportation  Unions 

Fail  to  Reach  Agreement 

The  Eastern  railroads  and  the  leaders  of  the  engincmen's  and 
firemen's  brotherhoods  announce  that  the  regional  conferences 
came  to  an  end  last  week  because  of  disagreement  over  the 
fundamental  demands.  All  disputes  concerning  adjustments  of 
wages  and  rules  and  working  conditions  will  now  be  taken  be- 
fore the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  John  G.  Walber, 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  managers,  said  that  after  it  was 
apparent  that  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  could  not  be 
arrived  at  it  was  decided,  as  previously  agreed,  that  all  proposi- 
tions made  by  either  side  in  the  hope  oi  a  settlement  should  be 
considered  as  though  they  had  not  been  proposed.  The  leaders  of 
these  two  brotherhoods  have  intimated  that  further  negotiations 
may  be  had  with  some  individual  roads. 

Wage   Statistics    for    November 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of  rail- 
road wage  statistics  for  November,  1921,  shows  a  decrease 
of  21,783  in  the  number  of  employees  as  of  the  middle  of 
the  month  compared  with  October.  The  total  compensation 
decreased  $12,298,953.  For  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  group  the  October  report  showed  an  increase  of 
6,171  employees  over  September,  but  in  November  there  was 
a  reduction  of  31,140,  or  TYi  per  cent.  For  the  maintenance 
of  equipment  and  stores  group  there  was  an  increase  in 
October  compared  with  September  of  18,823  employees  and 
in  November  the  number  was  further  decreased  by  11,594 
employees,  or  2.3  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  employees 
for  November  for  Class  I  roads  was  1,732,353  and  the  total 
compensation  was  $225,304,006. 

Railway  Returns  for  January 

Reports  of  railway  revenues  and  expenses  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  the  month  of  January  make  a 
very  unsatisfactory  showing  in  spite  of  the  reductions  in  expenses 
that  have  been  made.  A  preliminary  compilation  covering  199 
Class  I  roads  shows  a  net  railway  operating  income  of  $29,560,210. 
which  is  at  an  annua!  rate  of  return  of  2.6  per  cent  on  the  tenta- 
tive valuation.  For  January,  1921,  however,  these  same  roads 
had  a  deficit  of  $1,525,500.  The  operating  revenues  of  these  roads, 
$394,786,058,  showed  a  decrease  of  16.1  per  cent.  Freight  revenues 
decreased  15  per  cent  and  passenger  revenues  20  per  cent.  Pre- 
liminary reports  show  a  decrease  of  about  9  per  cent  in  net  ton 
miles  as  compared  with  January,  1920,  and  the  passenger  traffic 
showed  an  even  greater  falling  off.  For  the  Western  district 
the  decrease  in  revenues  was  17.3  per  cent.  Operating  expenses 
of  the  199  roads,  however.  $337,053,161,  were  23.8  per  cent  less 
than  for  January,  1920.  The  Eastern  district  roads  show  a  de- 
crease of  25.3  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Eastern  roads 
show  a  net  return  at  the  rate  of  approximately  4  per  cent,  the 
Southern  roads  2l/2  per  cent  and  the  Western  roads  154  per  cent. 

Hayden  and  Bell  Required  to 

Give  Up  Interlocking  Directorates 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order  hold- 
ing that  Charles  Hayden  and  M.  L.  Bell  cannot  continue  to  hold 
their  offices  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  at  the 
same  time  similar  offices  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  The 
commission  had  previously  issued  the  order  authorizing  them  to 
hold  their  positions  temporarily  pending  a  hearing  on  a  protest 
filed  by  Newman  Erb.  Mr.  Bell  is  authorized  to  hold  the  po- 
sition of  vice-president,  director  and  general  counsel  of  the  Rock 
Island,  and  offices  with  subsidiary  companies,  or  the  positions  of 
director  and  general  counsel  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and 
director,  member  of  executive  committee  and  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  Hayden  is  authorized  to  hold  his 
positions  as  director  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  director  and  treasurer 
of  the  Ray  &  Gila  Valley,  and  director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Bingham  &  Garfield  and  the  Nevada  Northern;  and  either  the 
positions  of  director,  chairman  of  board,  chairman  of  finance 
committee  and  member  of  executive  committee  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  of  director  of  the  Choctaw,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf,  or   the   positions   of   director,    chairman   of  board   of  di- 


rectors and  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  of  director  of  the  Railway  Transfer  Company  of 
Minneapolis  and  of  director  and  member  of  executive  committee 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton. 

Mr.  Hayden's  application  to  hold  the  position  of  director  of 
the  American  Railway  Express  Company  is  dismissed  as  un- 
necessary within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  12  of  Section  20-a 
of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  L.  C.  Fritch  has  withdrawn  his 
request  for  authority  to  hold  the  position  of  vice-president  of 
the   Minneapolis  &   St.  Louis. 

Commission  to  Begin  Hearings  on  Consolidation  Plan 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  the 
first  of  a  series  of  public  hearings  on  its  tentative  plan  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  railroads  into  a  limited  number  of 
systems  which  was  adopted  by  the  commission  on  August  3. 
The  first  hearing  is  to  be  held  at  Washington  beginning 
on  April  24  before  Commissioner  Hall.  Evidence  at  this 
hearing  will  be  confined  to  that  part  of  the  proceeding  which 
affects  the  Southeastern  region  as  described  and  referred  to 
in  Chapter  4  of  the  appendix  to  the  commission's  tentative 
plan.  The  appendix  consists  of  Prof.  Ripley's  report  on  the 
subject.  Respondents  and  other  parties  desiring  to  be  heard 
should  promptly  advise  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
stating  the  interests  they  represent  and  their  best  estimate 
of  the  time  they  will  require  so  that  a  schedule  for  the  hearing 
may  be  prepared. 

Convention  of  International  Railway  Fuel  Association 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  was  organized 
to  bring  together  railroad  men  interested  in  the  use  of  fuel 
or  its  purchase  and  the  mine  operators  or  oil  producers  who 
supply  railroad  fuel.  The  program  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, on  May  22  to  25,  embraces  topics  of  interest  to  all 
these  groups  and  in  fact  to  everyone  who  is  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  railroad  fuel  problem.  A  list  of  the 
papers  and  addresses  which  have  been  secured  up  to  the 
present  time  is  given  below. 

Opening  Address — L.  W.  Baldwin,  vice-president,  Illinois 
Central. 

Fuel   Conservation   from  the   Standpoint  of 

(a)  Division  Superintendent — Sidney  U.  Hooper,  division 
superintendent,   Baltimore   &   Ohio. 

(b)  Representative  of  Department  Operating — Coaling 
Stations— W.  S.  Burnett,  district  engineer,  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Chicago   &  St.   Louis. 

(cl     Locomotive  Engineer— C.  J.   Barnett,   Illinois  Central. 

The  Economic  Considerations  Governing  the  Use  of  Oil 
as  a  Locomotive  Fuel — M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  mechanical  engineer, 
Missouri   Kansas  &  Texas. 

Colloidal   Fuel — Lindon   W.   Bates. 

Mechanical  Mining  of  Bituminous   Coal — George  T.   Peart. 

Standard   Grading  of   Coal  or   Stabilization  of 

Bituminous  Coal — George  H.  Cushing,  managing  director, 
American   Wholesale    Coal   Association. 

Assigned   Cars  for  Railroad    Fuel — C.   G.   Hall. 

The  Relation  of  Overdevelopment  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Industry  to  Transportation— C.  F.   Lesher,  editor,  Coal  Age. 

The   Government  and  the   Coal   Industry — T.   H.   Watkins. 

Considering  the  Locomotive  as  a  Big  Investment,  How 
Can  We  Get  More  Service  Out  of  It?— G.  M.  Basford,  presi- 
dent,  G.   M.   Basford   Company. 

The  Various  Items  of  Saving  by  Using  a  Better  Quality  of 
Coal — Earl    Cobb,    president,    Southwestern    Coal    Company. 

The  Effect  of  Tonnage  Rating  and  Speed  on  Fuel  Con- 
sumption— J.  E.  Davenport,  engineer  dynamometer  tests, 
New  York  Central. 

Educational  Work  Along  Fuel  Economy  Lines — D.  G. 
Buell,  director,   Railway  Educational  Bureau. 

Standard  Railroad  Coal  Contract — W.  J.  Tapp,  fuel  super- 
visor, Denver  &   Rio   Grande. 

Incentives  for  Promoting  Fuel  Economy — A  Survey  of 
Existing  and    Proposed   Practices — O.   S.   Beyer,  Jr. 

In  addition,  papers  will  be  presented  by  Professor  E.  J. 
Babcock,   Harrington    Emerson   and    F.   S.    Peabody. 
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R.  C.  Dearborn  lias  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Perishable  Freight  Committee,  headquarters  a!  Chicago, 
succeeding   E.  S.   Briggs,  resigned. 


C.  H.  Easum,  traffic  manager  for  the  Mississippi  Lime  & 
Material  Company,  and  formerly  associated  with  the  Illinois 
Central,  died  at  his  home  in  Alton,  111.,  on  March  3. 

E.  W.  Owen  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  for  the 
Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  succeeding  E.  \Y.  McKay,  who  has  been  elected 
secretary-manager. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  installed  dining  cars  on  its  lines 
in  Mexico  between  Nogales  and  Mazatlan.  Combination  cafe- 
parlor  cars  with  a  seating  capacity  in  the  dining  room  of 
12  persons  are  used. 

J.  K.  More,  formerly  associated  with  the  Corporation 
(  ommission  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  elected  secretary-manager 
of  the  Oklahoma  Traffic  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  suc- 
ceeding H.  D.  Driscoll.  who  has  resigned  to  practice  la« 
in  that  city. 

The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
has  decided  to  begin  hearings  on  March  21  on  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  require  the  railroads  to  issue  an  interchange- 
able mileage  book  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Fcoria,  111.,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing held  on  Februarj  28,  elected  G.  I.  Sweney,  president;  X.  M, 
Love  and  O.  F.    Becker,  vice-presidents;   O.  B.  Eddy, 
tary-treasurer;  G.    V  Smith,  B.  C.  Fitton,  E.  M.  Jones,  F.  B. 
Martin,  and  J.  F.  Hobin,  directors. 

The  Southern  Pacific  was  authorized  by  the  Railroad 
mission   of  California  to  put   into   effect   on  one   day's  notice 
round  trip  excursion  fares  from   San    Francisco   ' 
Xapa,  North  Vallejo,  St.  Helena  and  Yountville.     The  ticket* 
will  bo  sold  daily  with  a  return  limit  of  25  days. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  announced  its  intention  to  reduce 
trans-continental  freight  rates  from  10  to  50  per  cent  on  building 
materials  and  accessories  (asbestos,  cement,  sheetings,  roofings 
and  bath  tubs)  ;  eggs,  nuts,  insecticides,  poultry,  fish  food,  am- 
munition, glycerin,  soda-fountain  supplies,  furniture  parts,  pole- 
line  construction  material,  auto  chassis  and  rotary  blowers.  The 
n   Pacific  has  made  a  similar  announcement. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Memphis,  Trim.,  has  given  its  sanction 
to    the    proposed    plan    for    a    national    association    of    traffic 
Preliminary  plans  for  such  an  organization  were  mad' 
i  umber  of  traffic  club  pi  i  meeting  t 
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pahy,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  temporary  organization 
and  N.  G.  Campbell,  president  of  the  Newark  Traffic  Club, 
was  appointed   secretary. 

Frank  T.  Riley,  freight  agent  of  the  Michigan  Centra]  a: 
Jackson,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Jackson  Transportation  Club.  Other  officers  are: 
resident,  J.  J.  Lynch,  traffic  manager  of  the  Hayes 
Wheel  Company:  secretary,  J.  C.  Graham,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  treasurer.  W.  R.  Klien,  chief 
clerk,  Michigan  Central;  directors,  G.  B.  Hunt,  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  Michigan  United  Railways  Company; 
Warren  Zerby,  traffic  manager  of  the  Earl  Motors,  Inc.,  and 
M.  S.  Hatch,  ticket  agent,  Michigan  Central.  The  club  has 
"?  members. 

The  Wisconsin  Traffic  League  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Milwaukee,  on  February  25,  and  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  C.  M.  Starks,  traffic  manager,  Oshkosh 
i  hamber  of  Commerce;  vice-president,  A.  Murawsky,  Mil- 
waukee; secretary-treasurer,  H.  Dehrkey,  Milwaukee;  direc- 
tors. Max  Bloch,  Racine;  C.  R.  Jeffrey.  Waukesha;  E.  E. 
Meadley,  Ashland;  O.  A.  Kroos,  Kohler;  I".  M.  Elkinton. 
Milwaukee:  George  Mergener,  Milwaukee:  W.  H.  Reynolds. 
LaCrosse;  W.  W.  West,  LaCrosse;  A.  C.  Uecke,  Milwaukee; 
T..  A.  Zimmerman,  Beaver  Dam:  L.  B.  Maxfield,  Milwaukee; 
W.  J.  Lahl,  Chicago,  111.;  J.  C.  Chandler,  Sheboygan;  and 
C.   J.   Landuskey,   Milwaukee. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  soft  coal  continues  to  increase  slightly,  ac 
cording  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey 
The  output  for  the  week  ended  March  4  is  estimated  at 
10,536,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  1.6  per  cent  over  the  week 
preceding.  Production  is  still  some  2.600,000  tons  short  of 
the   maximum   reached   just   before    the   mine    strike    of    1910. 

Anthracite    Shipments    in    February 

Shipments    of    anthracite    for    February,    as    reported    to    the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  Philadelphia,  show  a  substan- 
tial   increase    over    the    two    preceding    winter    months;    5.239.014 
tons    ;i.    compared    with    i     •  ns    in    January,    and 

4,635.922  in  December. 

Shipments   by  originating  carriers  were  as  follows: 

February  February  January 

1922 

P.   &   R 1.160,685  1,170.753  1,052,872 

L.     V 766,602 

C.  of   N.    T 

D..  U  &   \V "    - 

D.  &  H 

Penna 402.76.'  426.350 

Eric     402.262  (..1.1. 7'iS  466.495 

N.    V..   O.  &  W. ...  141,929 

I„  k  N.  E 221.346 

5.239,014  5,966.101  4,848.053 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  issued  an  order  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 441  of  the  transportation  act  designating  points  on  railroads 
at  which  information  shall  be  available  concerning  the  handling 
of  export  shipments  by  common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  at  which  through  bills  of  lading  to  foreign  des- 
tinations in  connection  with  ocean  carriers,  whose  vessels  are 
registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  points  in  non- 
adjacent   foreign   countries,   shall   be  issued. 

State  Commissions 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  has  imposed  on 
the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  a  fine  of 
$2,000  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  in  March,  1919,  which  required  the  road 
to  repair  and  place  in  satisfactory  condition  its  entire  road- 
way, which  was  in  very  bad  condition.  On  January  26,  1921, 
representatives  of  the  railroad  appeared  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  stated  that  they  had  made  every  effort  within  their 
means  to  comply  with  the  order  and  wished  extended  time  to 
further  carry  out  the  betterment  programs,  which  request 
was  granted.  The  Commission  now  concludes,  however,  that 
little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  comply  with  that  agreement. 
Service  continues  poor  and  derailments,  congestions  and  other 
inconveniences  are  common.  The  present  order  cails  for  a 
further  payment  of  $200  for  each  day  hereafter  that  the  rail- 
road fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  original  order. 

Court  News 

Employee's  Assumption  of  Risk — Irregular  Trains 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  railroad's  service  25  years  as  engineman  and  knew  there 
were  no  rules  prescribing  signals  to  employees  when  a  train 
running  west  was  using  an  eastbound  track,  and  knew  trains 
were  run  irregularly,  assumed  the  risk  of  injury  in  stepping  c„ 
the  track,  under  the  federal  rule  that  a  servant  assumes  extraordi- 
nary risks  incident  to  his  employment,  or  risks  caused  by  the 
master's  negligence,  obvious  or  fully  known  and  appreciated  by 
him.— Qiiigley  v.   Hines    (Mo.),  235   S.  W.   1050. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Intrastate  Fares  in  New  York 

The  State  of  New  York  sought  by  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  Interstata  Commerce  Commission 
requiring  interstate  railroads  to  charge  3.6  cents  a  mile  for  all 
intrastate  passengers,  to  increase  excess  baggage  rates  to  intra- 
state passengers,  20  per  cent,  to  make  a  surcharge  on  sleeping- 
car  passengers,  and  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  intrastate  rates  on 
milk,  all  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  intrastate  rates  to  the 
level  of  the  interstate  rates  previously  fixed  by  the  commission. 
The  federal  district  court  dismissed  the  complaint.  The  railroads 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  court 
has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court,  saying  in  part: 

"The  main  objections  to  the  order  are  the  same  as  those  pre- 
sented, considered  and  overruled  in  the  Wisconsin  Rate  case 
just  decided  (Railway  Age,  March  4,  page  519).  The  evidence 
in  this  case  shows  that  if  the  passenger  and  other  rates  here  in 
controversy  were  to  continue  in  force  as  ruled  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York,  the  annual  gross  revenues  of 
the  interstate  railroads  operating  in  the  State  of  New  York  from 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  passenger  and  milk  business  would 
be  less  by  nearly  $12,000,000  than  those  revenues  if  the  intrastate 
rates  were  on  the  same  level  as  the  interstate  rates.  If  the  lower 
level  of  intrastate  fares  and  rates  is  to  be  maintained,  it  will  dis- 
criminate against  interstate  commerce,  and  will  require  higher 
fares  and  rates  in  interstate  commerce.  .  .  ." — Opinion  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Taft.     Decided  February  27,   1922. 


Proposed  Increase  in  Indian  Railway  Fares 

London. 
In     the    budget     recently     introduced    to    the     Legislative 
assembly   at   Delhi,   there   is   a   proposal   to   increase   railway 
fares  in  India  by  25  per  cent. 

German   Locomotives   on   Russian   Railways 

London. 
It  is  reported  that  the  locomotives  ordered  by  Russia  from 
Germany  are  too  heavy  for  the  Russian  railways  and  have 
caused  the  collapse  of  some  of  the  railway  bridges. 

France  May  Lease  State  Railway 

According  to  press  dispatches  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  French  government  is  preparing  definite  plans  for  leasing 
the  State  Railway  to  a  corporation.  This  system  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
the  most  unsuccessful  from  a  financial  standpoint,  having 
piled  up  millions  of  francs  in  deficits. 

French  Railway  Bonds  on  Sale  in  New  York 
New  York  investment  houses  are  offering  for  sale  25,000,000 
francs  of  bonds  of  the  Midi  Railway,  France.  These  bonds 
bear  6  per  cent  interest  and,  since  they  are  payable  principal 
and  interest  in  Paris,  will  increase  in  value  as  the  exchange 
value  of  the  franc  returns  to  normal.  The  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest  by  the  French  government. 

Big  British  Locomotive  Company  Closes  Plant 

London. 
Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  de- 
cided to  suspend  operations  at  its  Elswick  steel  works  and 
its  forge  and  stamping  departments,  owing  to  the  high  costs 
of  production.  No  new  contracts  can  be  obtained  on  the 
basis  of  the  selling  prices  which  must  be  charged,  and  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  shops  open  except  at  a  loss, 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  closing  of  them  down. 

British   Roads   Pay   Dividends   from   Surplus 

The  Great  Northern  (England)  earned  a  corporate  net  of 
£1,949,172  in  1921,  a  decrease  of  £300,968  compared  with  1920, 
according  to  the  Railway  Gazette  (London).  In  order  to 
pay  the  4}^  per  cent  dividends  on  its  ordinary  shares,  it  is 
proposed  to  withdraw  £207,261  from  reserve  funds.  The 
company's  business  fell  off  tremendously  in  1921  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  Passengers  (exclusive  of 
season  ticket-holders)  fell  off  from  36,576,771  to  27,828,130. 
Season  ticket-holders  dropped  from  60,275  to  55,725.  Mer- 
chandise tonnage  (long  tons)  dropped  from  2,838,223  to 
2,344,619  and  fuel  traffic  from  6,731,018  to  3,272,984. 

By  the  transfer  of  £205,000  from  reserve  funds  the  London, 
Brighton  &  South  Coast  proposes  to  maintain  the  regular 
dividend  rate  on  its  ordinary  shares. 

New  Line  from  Tampico  to  Matamoros  Proposed 

The  A.  P.  Turner  Construction  Company  has  applied  to  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  of  Mexico  for 
a  concession  to  construct  a  railroad  between  Matamoros  and 
Tampico,  about  315  miles,  according  to  advices  from  Matamoros. 
The  company  proposes  that  the  government  issue  6  per  cent  bonds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  construction,  the  sale  of  the  bonds  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  company.  The  construction  of  this  proposed 
line  of  railway  has  been  under  consideration  from  time  to  time 
for  the  last  30  years.  When  B.  F.  Yoakum  and  associates  built 
the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  down  the  lower  gulf  coast  of 
Texas  to  Brownsville,  situated  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from 
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Matamoros, .  they  had  in  view  the  extending  of  the  road  down 
(he  Mexican  coast  to  Tampico.  Inability  to  finance  the  project 
caused  its  abandonment.  The  Mexican  Government  took  up  the 
matter  of  constructing  the  line  and  work  on  it  was  about  to  be 
started  when  the  revolutionary  period  began  and  put  an  end  to 
these  plans.  The  territory  through  which  the  road  would  pass 
is  rich  in  natural  resources  but  is  wholly  undeveloped.  It  would 
shorten  the  rail  distance  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  Tampico 
by  nearly  200  miles. 

Government  Railways  in  Australia  Lose  Heavily 

Taxpayers  pay  heavily  for  government  control  of  Australian 
railways,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Accounts  for 
year  ended  June  30,  1921,  show  an  aggregate  loss  for  the  com- 
monwealth and  five  state  governments  of  £3,793,365  after  costs 
of  operation  and  the  interest  charges. 

The  loss  quota  of  the  commonwealth  government  was  £166,- 
551.  The  Trans-Australian  line  earned  8s.  9d.  a  train  mile,  and 
cost  12s.  7Hd. ;  loss,  exclusive  of  interest,  amounting  to  £91,- 
339.  The  Oonadatta  line  lost  £60,460,  and  the  Xorthern  Terri- 
tory line  £15,337.  Loss  on  the  Trans- Australian  line  was  greater 
than  in  the  previous  year;  freight  receipts  were  £53,160  less 
than  1920,  although  passenger  traffic  gave  increased  revenue. 

Reports   of   five   state   railroad   administrations   follow : 

Earnings  Deficit 

State  1920-21  192021 

New    South    Wales £14.267,205  £5/7,032 

Victoria      9,795,763  651,635 

Queenslin.1 5.279.412  1.418,473 

South    Australia     2.942.02S  561.304 

Western    Australia    2,270,032  418,370 

Total £34,554,440        £3.626,814 


Store- Door  Delivery  in  England 

Cartage  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  British  railways, 
as  a  supplement  to  rail  transport.  The  following  description 
of    the  system  appeared  in   Commerce  Reports: 

"Motor  trucks  have  a  well-defined  and  growing  place  in 
British  transportation,  for  not  only  do  they  compete  for 
traffic  with  the  railways,  but  they  are  used  by  the  carriers 
themselves  in  carrying  on  their  business.  The  growth  of 
transport  during  the  past  five  years  may  be  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  1916  there  were  but  600  road  transport 
undertakings  in  England,  while  in  1921  this  number  had 
grown  to  3,000  with  a  capital  of  £  117,000,000,  exclusive  of 
business  men  who  use  their  own  fleets  of  motor  trucks.  A 
recent  press  estimate  of  merchandise  hauled  by  road  transport 
in   the  United   Kingdom  in   1921  was  6,000,000  tons. 

"In    Great    Britain,    railway    freight    traffic    is   divided    into 

eight   classes:     A,   B,   C,    1,   2,   3,  4,   5.     The  rates   for   these 

classes  graduate   upward  from   class  A.    Goods  embraced   in 

the  lettered  classes  include  heavy  basic  commodities,  such  a-^ 

coal,   iron,    cement,   etc.,   charged   at   station-to-station    rates, 

and  are  trucked  by  consignor  at  origin  and  by  consignee  at 

destination.     The  numbered  classes  arc  charged  at  what  are 

known  as  'collection  and  delivery'  rates,  which  cover  cartage 

from  consignor's  premises,  the  rail  haul,  and  delivery  at  con- 

■.  ithin  a  reasonable  radius,  which  in  London 

I  :nilcs  and  in  rural  districts  1   mile. 

"At    big    railway    centers,    the    trucking    is    usually    done    by 

.  but  at  rurnl  stations,  and  even  in  some  important 

the  companies  occasionally  contract  with  an  agent   to 

<|r,    the    trucking   for    thrm.      1'ndrr    the   regulations,    a    trader 

lect  I  '  "  trucking  of  freight  in  the  nut 

event  redu  tion  from  the  rail  rates  is  made 

In  l>in  In  rural 

Hon.  district", 

r,  d. 


rai 
.tt  average 

'In  this    f  rf-ifctl'  •  railways    handle 

isiness  sinn:  'ducted  hv  express 
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deliver  these  goods  from  the  shipper's  door  to  the  consignee's 
door  at  destination,  the  charges  including  collection,  rail  haul, 
and  delivery. 

"An  important  factor  in  British  transportation  is  the  cartage 
agent  or  forwarded.  These  firms  maintain  large  fleets  of 
vehicles,  both  horse-drawn  and  motor,  and  collect  and  deliver 
freight  in  London  and  most  other  largeci  ties  and  towns. 
They  charge  the  shipper  the  package  rate,  consolidate  ship- 
ments for  various  destinations,  turn  them  over  to  the  rail- 
way companies  in  bulk,  and  are  charged  by  the  latter  the 
lower  rates  which  are  applicable  to  large  shipments  after  the 
fashion  of  the  'consolidated  car'  companies  of  the  United 
States.  The  cartage  agent  thus  makes  the  difference  between 
the  door-to-door  railway  package  rates  and  the  wholesale 
railway  rates,  while  the  railways  are  saved  the  expense  of 
collection  and  have  the  advantage  of  handling  one  large 
shipment  instead  of  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  railway  companies  receive  and  deliver  about 
70  per  cent  of  their  parcels  business,  the  rest  being  handled 
by  the  forwarders." 

Mexican  (Vera  Cru2)   Railway  to  Build  New  Line 

Following  close  upon  the  recent  announcement  of  a  modifica- 
tion by  the  Mexican  government  of  the  concession  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pachuca  &  Tampico  Railroad  comes  the  authorized 
statement  that  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railway  Company, 
a  British  corporation,  has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Pachuca  &  Tampico  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Richard  Honey 
and  will  finish  building  the  line  as  fast  as  the  work  can  be  done. 
The  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railway  runs  between  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City.  It  was  one  of  the  first  railroads 
to  be  built  in  Mexico. 

The  taking  over  of  this  project  by  the  strong  British  interests 
that  own  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railway  is  regarded  as  an 
assurance  that  it  will  be  pushed  to  fulfillment  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  one  of  the  most  important  transportation  projects 
ever  undertaken  in  Mexico  for  the  reason  that  it  will  give  direct 
connection  between  Mexico  City  and  Tampico,  shortening  the 
rail  distance  between  the  two  points  by  about  200  miles,  and  open- 
ing to  agricultural  development  a  big  scope  of  rich  lands.  The 
fact  that  the  road  will  have  to  mount  from  sea  level  to  an  alti- 
tude of  more  than  6.000  feet  within  a  distance  of  30  miles  in 
order  to  reach  the  plateau  region  makes  the  engineering  features 
of  the  project  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  explained,  however,  that 
ible  route  for  this  part  of  the  line  has  been  found  and  that 
the  grade  will  not  be  excessive. 

Approximately  4?  miles  of  the  Pachuca  &  Tampico  already  has 

been  constructed.     This  part   of  the  line  runs    from   Pachuca  to 

Ixmiquilpam.     At  Pachuca  the  new  line  connects  with  the  branch 

road  of  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railway  that  runs  to  Ometusco 

where  connection  is  made  with  the  Me;  era  Cruz  line. 

The  branch  road  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  trunk  line  between 

mpico,  it  is  stated. 

\ntmunccmcnt   of   the   purchase   of   the   majority   stock   of   the 

Pachiu-.i  ft  Tampico  Railroad  comes  from  B.  E    Holloway.  general 

manager  of  the  Mexican  (  Vera  Cruz)  Railway    with  headquarters 

ico  City.     The  chairman  of  the  board  of   the  latter  road 

is    Vincent    M.    Yorke,    of   London.    England.      Mr.    Holloway   in 

speaking  of  the  new   transaction   said  in  part : 

"It  is  the  intention  of  the  Mexican  (Vera  Cruz)  Railway  to 
carry  out  the  construction  of  the  line  to  Tampico  but  its  progress 
will   greatly  depend  on  ho«    quickly   funds  btained    for 

ig  out  the  i" 
'  We  have  acquired  very  little  nUing  stock    an  engine  or  two  in 
of  repairs,  and  a  few  cars  of  various  descript*  ns,  SO  it  will 
•irk  the  liiif  with  new  material  bought  in  the 
United  5tat<        [lie  road  will  he  single  track,  standard  . 
The  route  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Pachuca  &    Tampico 
far  as  surveyed  and  tentatively  li  through 

the  heart  i  t  the  gull  -  Ids     It  « ill  - 

of  the  intercoastal  canal  that  connects  the  Panoco  and  the  Tuxpam 
rivers      It  will  connect  with  th  m  divi- 

•  the  National  Rail*  I  near  Tan* 

30  mil  I  he   construction   of  I   railroad   between 

irs  ago  by  the 
nal   Railways         ''  More  than   100  miles  of  grade  was 

built  and  ah. nit  50  miles  of  tr.uk  laid.     The  pi  indoned 

int   ef   the  revolutionary  disturbance'; 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotives 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  is  inquiring  lor  10  Pacific 
type  locomotives. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  has  ordered  1  Mikado  type  loco- 
motive  from  the   American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  U.  S.  Gypsum  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  1,  0-6-0  type  locomotive.  This 
locomotive  will  have  20  x  26  in  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  130,000  lb. 

Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  1,  0-4-0  type  tank  loco- 
motive This  locomotive  will  have  14  by  22  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  79,000  lb. 

John  B.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  1,  0-4-0  type  tank  loco- 
motive. This  locomotive  will  have  13  by  20  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  65,000  lb. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Brick  Company,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  1,  0-4-0  type 
tank  locomotive.  This  locomotive  will  have  9  by  14  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  29,000  lb. 

The  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  1,  0-4-0 
type  tank  locomotive.  This  locomotive  will  have  16  by  24  in. 
cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  99,000  lb. 

The  Caldas  Railway,  Columbia,  South  America,  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  1  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tive. This  locomotive  will  have  16  by  22  in.  cylinders,  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  105,000  lb.  and  will  be  equipped  with 
a  superheater. 


Freight  Cars 


The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  50  un- 
dernames. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  repair  of  from 
250  to  500  box  cars. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  is  inquiring  for 
10  coal  cars,  of  50  tons'  capacity. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  inquiring  for  100 
sets  of  underframes  and  superstructures  for  gondola  cars. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  New '  York,  has  ordered  25 
ballast  cars  of  30  tons  capacity  from  the  Magor  Car  Company 
for  export  to  Honduras. 

The  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  is  having  repairs  made  to  100 
steel  underframe  box  cars,  at  the  shops  of  the  Anniston 
Electric   Steel   Corporation,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Davis  Equipment  Company,  50  Church  street,  New  York  City, 
is  asking  for  prices  on  40  gondola  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity  and  30 
steel  gondola  cars  of  30  tons'  capacity  for  export  to  China. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company,  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  11,  as  inquiring  for  150  ore  dump 
cars  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  11  as  inquiring  for  2,700  freight  cars  is  inquiring 
for  1,250  40-ton  box  cars;  500  40-ton  stock  cars;  250  40-ton 
refrigerator  cars;  250  50-ton  gondola  cars,  and  500  50-ton 
flat  cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  18,  as  asking  for  prices  on  the  repair 


of  about  900  cars  has  given  an  order  to  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company  for  the  repair  of  985  steel  hopper  cars,  of  40 
tons  capacity. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  250  steel  underframe, 
double  sheathed  box  cars  of  40  tons  capacity  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  and  has  equally  divided  an  order  for 
750  steel  hopper  cars  of  55  tons  capacity  between  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and  the 
Pullman   Company. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Florida  East  Coast  is  inquiring  for  10  baggage  cars. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  is  inquiring  through  the  car  builders 
for  50  first  class  coaches  and  58  pairs  of  motor  trucks. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  5  baggage  cars, 
5  combination  baggage  and  horse  cars,  6  coaches,  4  combination 
passenger  and  smoking  cars  and  5  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Southern  Railway  is  asking  for  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  March  20,  on  26.600  tons  of  85  lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  section  rail 
for  delivery  in  approximately  equal  monthly  installments  from 
June  to  December  1,  1922. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  10,400  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  a  350  pocket  ore  dock;  and  1,450  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  ore  spouts,  including  bails  and  pins,  at  Superior,  Wis.; 
and  also  for  750  tons  of  structural  steel  for  reinforcement  in- 
cluding stringers  and  shoes  for  four  truss  spans. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Dierks  Lumber  &  Coal  Company,  DeQueen,  Ark.,  is 
inquiring  for  40  arch  bar  trucks. 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
March  22,  covering  its  requirements  of  track  bolts,  track  spikes, 
fence  wire,  angle  bars,  offset  splice  bars,  blank  splice  bars,  frogs, 
switch  points,  track  switches,  crossings,  bridge  warning  poles, 
structural  steel,  castings  and  rollers  for  repairs  to  bridges,  lead 
covered  cable,  copper  wire,  repair  parts  for  turntables,  black 
galvanized  and  blue  annealed  sheets,  driving  and  truck  tires  for 
locomotive  service,  seamless  steel  tubes,  axles  for  car  and  locomo- 
tive repairs,  wire  nails  and  staples,  steel  bars,  steel  shapes,  steel 
plates  and  steel  billets. 

Signaling 

Mitsui  &  Company,  New  York  City,  have  ordered  62  sets  of 
three  color  light  signals  from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany. These  signals  are  for  use  on  the  Osaka  Electric  Railway, 
Japan. 


The  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  on  April  16,  1920,  and  was  given  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  to  cover  all  necessary  expenditures 
up  to  and  including  June  30  of  that  year.  This  was  known 
as  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  and  the  entire  sum  authorized  was 
expended  during  that  three  months'  period.  The  fiscal  year 
of  1921  began  July  1,  1920,  and  $450,000  was  appropriated 
for  this  period  of  which  amount  $50,000  was  available  for 
either  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  or  1921.  The  sum  of  $17,604.18 
was  spent  from  this  $50,000  in  1920,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$32,395.82.  From  the  remaining  $400,000,  $399,821.23  was 
spent  in  the  next  year,  leaving  a  balance  of  $178.77.  The 
appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  which  will  end  on 
June  30  next,  amounted  to  $370,000  of  which  sum  $243,046.92, 
has  already  been  expended.  This  leaves  $126,953.08  avail- 
able for  use  during  the  next  four  months.  The  expenditures 
of  the  labor  board  are  said  to  average  approximately  $30,000 
a  month. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Ross  E.  Willis,  formerly  sales  engineer  of  the  Lakewood 
Engineering-  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  southern 
Michigan  territory,  has  become  associated  with  \Ym.  F.  V. 
Ncwmann  &  Sons,  Detroit,  Mich.,  representing  the  Baker 
R.  &  L.  Company  in  the  Detroit  territory. 

William  D.  Pence,  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the  Engi- 
neering Board.  Bureau  of  Valuation.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  prior  to  that  time  engineer  for  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  and  Tax  Commissions  for  seven  years, 
has  returned  to  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer  with  office 
at  608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

The  Imperial  Appliance  Company  and  the  Pressed  Steel 
Manufacturing  Company  have  been  merged  with  the  Union 
Metal  Products  Company.  The  business  of  the  three  firms 
will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Union  Metal  Prod- 
ucts Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  no  change 
will  be  made  in  the  location  of  the  various  offices  or  in  the 
unci. 

E.  S.  Fitzsimmons  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
of  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  He  was 
born  on  April  12,  1876,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  the 
Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  at  Horton, 
Kan.,  leaving  that  com- 
pany in  1899  to  become 
foreman  boilermakcr 
with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western 
at  Scranton,  Pa.  In 
1904  he  served  as  gen- 
eral boiler  inspector  of 
the  N'ew  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  and 
from  1905  to  1907  as 
ger.eral  foreman  boiler- 
maker  of  the  Erie.  He 
was  then  promoted  to 
master  mechanic  at 
Galion,  Ohio,  and  in 
1908  was  transferred  as 
master  mechanic  to 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  which 
position    he    held    until 

1912.    when    he    was    promoted    to    mechanical    superintendent 
W<  It.     In  1914  he  was  transferred  to  New  York 
as  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Erie,  Lines  East,  resign- 
ing   in    1918    to    become    works    manager    for    the     M 

facturing   Company.    Detroit,    Mich.     Mr.    Fitzsimmons 
the   Flannery   Bolt   Company  at 
hnrgh  as  salesman  in  December,   1920,  and  now  becomes  man 
f  sales  of  tl  ipany. 


Bucyrus  Company 

i  ompany  for  th< 

(.proximately 
■ 

$115,905.    ■> 
bilities 
I     'v>.7.?7. 
ind   current   liabilil 
ad  a     ■    :: 


E.    S.    Fitisimmons 


ReSOI  ta- 

Cash    268,139 

Securities 714,524 

Accounts  and  bills  receivable 1,1 

Inventories    2.658.152 

Property  account    7,187,303 

Total $11,987,571 

Liabilities 

Accounts   payable    

Advance   pavments   received 162.978 

Preferred    dividends    payable 7(1,000 

Accrued   taxes    and    reserves 352.126 

Preferred    stock     4,000.000 

Common  stock   4.000.000 

Surplus      3. 259.5 11 

Total $11,987,571 


567,083 

163,903 

1.764,076 

3,179.007 

7.126,091 


624,673 

296.367 

210.000 

555,516 

4.000,000 

4,000,000 

3.113,606 

$12,800,163 


Chicago    Railway    Equipment    Company 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Company,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  reveals  a 
ratio  of  total  current  assets  to  total  current  liabilities  of 
23  to  1.  Current  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,311,254  and  current  liabilities  $148,317.     Details  follow: 

1921  1920 

Net    earnings    $350,699  $859,961 

Depreciatirn    150.000  162,510 

Dividends    230.744  299,370 

Surplus     '39,045  398,081 

"Deficit. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Incorporated 
The  net  income  of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1921,  was  $1,136,592.  After  de- 
ducting the  regular  seven  per  cent  dividend  on  the  preferred 
stock  amounting  to  $200,550,  and  a  seven  per  cent  dividend 
on  the  common  stock  amounting  to  $304,500,  the  amount 
ted  to  surplus  was  $631,542,  making  the  total  surplus 
on  December  31,  1921,  $2,470,994.  Balance  sheet  details  follow: 

Current    Assets: 

Cash  nu  hand  and  in  l>an!cs .$  873,644.00 

tlnited  States  Treasury  Certificates  (at  par) 2,000.000.00 

Bills  receivable   59.073.00 

Accounts  receivable   1,236.521.00 

Inventories  -Materials  and  supplies  and  work  in  progress..  1,189.683.00 

Interest  accrued    30,677.00 

Employees'  preferred  strck  subscription  account 74,664.00 

Accident  insurance  fund  (cash  and  government  securities).  72.022.61 

Miscellaneous  deferred  charges  to  operations 74,139.00 


$5,610,223.61 
Property  account — Lnnd,  buildings  anil  couipment  (less  reserve 

for  depreciation  3.499,069.00 

Drawings,  patterns,  dies,  etc 1.00 

Sundry  assets  at  nominal  values 3.00 

Sinking   Fund — Fi'st   mortgage   6    rer   ctr.t    gold   bonds.    Lima 
Locomotive    Corporation,    due    May    1.    1932    ($567.40    par 

value)    555.384.00 

Goodwill    3.450,742.00 

$13,115,423.00 

LIASlUTin 
Current  Liabilities: 

I  s  -.avable    

Miscellaneous  accrue!  liabilities 

Preferred   stock   dividend   pavable    (paid    Feb     1. 

|     

Common  Stock  dividend  payable  (durin|     ' 

Rcsc  I     income     taxes     and     cin 



Accidc   ■  serve r.1. 023.00 

First  m<  rtgavc  6  nCr  cent  gol 

:      '      ' 


31,    1°.'l 


■ 

Midvale   Steel    &    Ordnance   Company 
I  he  annual  nance  Com- 

p.im   and  subsidiary   companies  for  tl  ember 

■   .ill  chargi 
ith   a   net   income   in    the  pro  of  $12,- 

113,513, 

The  el   shows  uv  ''ied  at 

gainst 
13      Of    the  16,126 

nd  $13,222,718  government  securities. 
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Obituary 


Webb   C.  Ball,  pioneer  jeweler  and  general  time  inspector 
of   the    Official    Bureau   of    Railroad    Time   Service,    died    on 
March  7,  after  several  weeks  of  illness  at  his  home  in  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio.      Mr.    Ball 
was  born  on  a  farm  in 

COhio  in  1847.     His  first 
position  was  that  of  an 
Hk  apprentice  to   a  watch- 

maker. After  ten  years' 
experience  in  that  line 
of  work  he  came  to 
Cleveland  and  entered 
the  retail  jewelry  busi- 
ness at  which  occupa- 
tion he  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  for  a 
period  of  over  SO  years, 
his  equipment  gradu- 
ally increasing  from 
the  original  work  bench 
and  two  show  cases 
to  an  entire  building 
and  its  furnishings.  It 
was  a  railroad  tragedy 
w-  c    BaJ1  that  gave   Mr.  Ball  his 

greatest  opportunity  of 
service.  On  April  19,  1891,  a  collision  occurred  at  Tipton, 
Ohio,  between  a  fast  mail  and  an  accommodation  train,  and, 
from  the  inquiry  which  followed,  it  was  found  that  the  acci- 
dent was  due  to  defective  watches  in  the  hands  of  the  train 
crews.  Mr.  Ball  testified  at  the  trial  and  was  afterwards  asked 
to  further  investigate  the  existing  conditions  and  plan  a 
reform.  As  the  immediate  result  of  his  recommendation,  he 
was  authorized  to  inaugurate  a  standard  system  of  time 
service  and  watch  inspection  for  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  which  system  has  since  come  in  use  on  many 
large  trunk  lines.  In  August,  1913,  he  established  a  whole- 
sale watch  and  jewelry  business  in  Chicago,  known  as  the 
Norris-Alister-Ball  Company.  Five  years  later  he  organized 
and  chartered  the  Official  Bureau  of  Railroad  Time  Service 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  was  made  general 
time  inspector  of  this  organization,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
serving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  the  originator  of  the 
"Ball"  Watch. 


Otis  H.  Cutler 

Otis  H.  Cutler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York,  who 
died    at    Miami,    Florida,    on    March    4,   as   was   noted    in   the 

Railway  Age  of  March 
11,  has  been  a  well 
known  figure  in  the 
railway  supply  field  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born 
in  New  York  city  and 
educated  at  the  Rock- 
land Military  Academy, 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Washington  Law  Uni- 
versity. He  served  as 
private  secretary  to 
Senator  William  P. 
Frye,  of  Maine,  from 
1884  to  1895  and  for  the 
following  three  years 
was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  As- 
sembly from  Rockland 
Otis  h    Cutler  county.     He  started  his 

business        career       as 
secretary  of  the  North 
River    Bridge    Company    and    later    became    manager    of    the 
Ramapo  Iron  Works.     He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
American   Brake    Shoe   &   Foundry    Company,   serving   as   its 


vice-president  and  general  manager  in  1902,  and  from  1903 
to  1916  as  president,  when  he  resigned  and  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

During  the  recent  war  Mr.  Cutler  volunteered  his  services 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  organized  and  was  the  first 
manager  of  its  Insular  and  Foreign  Division.  For  his  work  in 
this  direction  he  was  made  a  major.  After  the  armistice  he 
spent  considerable  time  in  Europe  assisting  in  the  organizing 
of  the  League  of  Red  C'oss  Societies,  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  identified  with  large  and  important  enter- 
prises in  the  industrial  and  financial  world,  being  associated 
with  many  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  undertakings  and  he  was 
director  in  numerous  corporations,  including:  The  Railway 
Steel  Spring  Company;  American  Arch  Company;  Bronze 
Metal  Company;  American  Manganese  Steel  Company; 
Manganese  Steel  Rail  Company;  Southern  Wheel  Com- 
pany; American  Malleables  Company;  Dominion  Brake 
Shoe  Company,  Ltd.,  and  New  York  Telephone  Company. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies. 


Trade  Publications 

Locomotive  Boosters. — The  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  issued  a  new  bulletin,  No.  976,  describing 
the  locomotive  booster  and  showing  how  it  helps  in  railroad 
operation.  The  possibilities  of  increased  tonnage  and  greater 
revenue  earning  capacity  from  locomotives  equipped  with  a  booster 
are  pointed  out  and  diagrams  are  given  which  graphically 
show  the  increased  tractive  power  in  starting  and  at  slow  speeds. 

Cutting  Torch. — A  leaflet  fully  describing  the  various  features 
of  design  and  construction  of  the  Airco  "D"  cutting  torch  has 
been  issued  by  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York. 
Sectional  views  of  the  torch  are  shown  and  tables  given  showing 
the  thicknesses  of  metals  that  can  be  cut,  the  pressures  of  oxygen 
and  acetylene  necessary,  and  the  gas  consumption  in  cubic  feet 
per  hour  when  using  tips  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  steel,  cast  iron 
or  rivets. 

The  Shepard  Electric  Liftabout. — The  Shepard  Electric 
Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  issued  a 
small  illustrated  folder  descriptive  of  a  new  and  smaller  type  of 
electric  hoist,  manufactured  by  that  company.  The  text  and 
illustrations  show  a  wide  number  of  purposes  for  which  this 
hoist  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  such  as  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  freight,  the  shifting  or  storing  away  of  material  in 
storehouses,  etc. 
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Alberta  &  Great  Waterways. — This  company  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  boat  landing  at  Waterway,  Alta. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  accepting 
bids  until  March  20  for  the  construction  of  two  one-story  brick 
lavatory  buildings  in  Chicago,  one  24  ft.  by  132  ft.  and  the  other 
216  ft. 'by  42  ft. 

Canadian  National. — This  company  will  extend  its  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  line  for  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  the  grading  for  which 
has  already  been  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  undertaken  by  company  forces  as  soon  as  weather  conditions 
are  favorable.  The  same  company  will  also  construct  a  line  3.5 
miles  in  length  connecting  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific's  Riverhurst, 
Sask.,  subdivision,  and  the  Canadian  National's.  Craik,  Sask., 
subdivision.  The  Saskatchewan  Legislature  Assembly  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  petitions  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment asking  immediate  appropriations  of  money  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  National  branch  lines  projected  into  that 
province:  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  construction  of  such 
lines  until  finished.  Figures  show  that  342  miles  of  branch  lines 
in  this  province  have  been  graded,  but  only  231  miles  of  track 
laid  thereon. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  will  construct  coaling  plants 
at  Swift  Current,  Sask.,  and  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  of  2^0  tons 
capacity,  and  like  plants  at  La  Riviere,  Man.,  and  Eagle  River, 
Ont.,  of  100-tons  capacity.  An  old  trestle  chute  at  Estevan,  Sask., 
will  be  replaced  by  a  more  modern  plant.  The  same  company 
will  also  install  automatic  signals  at  Sidney,  Man.,  and  Ruler 
Creek,  B.  C. 

Chicago,  Ottawa  &  Peoria. — This  company  has  been  petitioned 
by  the  city  of  Ottawa,  111.,  through  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  rebuild  its  bridge  across  the  Fox  river  at  Main  street 
in  that  city. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  been 
petitioned  by  the  city  of  Trenton,  Mo.,  through  the  Missouri  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  to  construct  a  viaduct  over  its  tracks  at 
12th  or  13th  streets,  in  that  city. 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island. — This  company  is  constructing  a  new 
engine  house  105  ft.  by  220  ft.,  and  a  new  machine  shop  of  steel 
frame  and  brick  construction,  75  ft.  by  200  ft.,  to  replace  property 
destroyed  by  fire  on  February  25,  of  which  a  loss  was  estimated 
at  $75,000. 

Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo — This  company,  in  conjunction  with 
the  city  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  constructing  a  general  traffic  bridge 
over  the  harbor  at  Johnson  street,  in  that  city.  A  contract  for 
the  construction  of  the  ba  is  awarded  to  the  Canadian 

Bridge  Company.  Walkervillc.  Out 

<iRk\t  Northern.— This  company  closed  bids  on   March   15  for 
■   in  of  -i  30-stall   roundhouSj  shop  building 

rminal  facilities   it  Minneapolis  Junction,  Min- 

ipany,    which    was    noted   in   the 
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North  Shore  Connecting  Railroad.  This  company  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  tor  authority  to  con- 
struct an  electric  railway  system  to  extend  through  Evanston, 
111.,  and  the  village  of  VYilmette. 

Oklahoma-Southwestern.— This  company  contemplates  the 
construction  of  extensions  to  its  lines  which  will  total  approxi- 
mately 33  miles. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading: — This  company  has  announced  its 
intention  to  begin  work  on  its  ferry  and  railway  passenger  ter- 
minal at  Camden,  N  J.,  at  a  comparatively  early  date  in  order 
to  complete  the  structure  before  the  summer  tourist  season  of 
1923.     The   work   wi'l    involve  the  expenditure   of  approximately 

■  ooo. 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Concrete  Steel  Bridge  Company,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.. 
for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  highway  bridge  over 
Colwell  Cut,  Colwell,  Pa.  The  structure  will  be  220  ft.  long 
with  a  span  of  180  ft.,  24  ft.  wide.  110  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  wide. 
The  company  has  also  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Dwight  P. 
Robinson  Company.  New  York,  for  lining  the  remainder  of  its 
Mauk  tunnel  with  concrete.  Of  this  runnel  1.200  ft.  have  already 
lined,  with  "00  feet  yet  remaining.  The  company  has 
recently  placed  in  service  a  new  storehouse,  oilhouse  and  car  re- 
pair shed  at  its  Brookvillc  shops. 

Salt  Lake  &  Denver. — This  company  has  been  granted  a  two- 
year  extension  of  time  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Utah  in  which  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  railroad  which 
will  tap  and  develop  the  Uinta  Basin.  Utah  This  corrects  the 
item  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  25  (page  5i>2).  which  stated 
that  this  company  was  authorized  to  construct  an  extension  to 
its  lines  from  Springville    Utah,  to  the  Uinta  Basin. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  This  company  contemplates  the 
construction  of  an  extension  from  Yinita.  Okla..  to  the  mines  of 
the  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Company,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 
While  surveys  for  this  extension  have  been  made,  no  definite 
decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the  undertaking  of  the  work. 

tppi  Valley.— This  company  is  accepting  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Webb,  Miss. 


I-'ivi  Carloads  oi  Rosi  BUSHES,  a  single  shipment,  were  re- 
cently moved  by  freight  across  the  continent  from  Los  Angeles, 
California,  to  Riverton,  \\  I..  3.323  miles,  in  12  days,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  276  mil  is  per  day.  The  movement  was  over  the 
Southern  Pacific,  tin-  Southern  and  the  Pennsylvania.  The  ship- 
ment weighed  129,360  pounds. 


Efficiency   on   the   Missouri,    Kansas    9 
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Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — Bondholders  Start 
Foreclosure  Proceedings. — Foreclosure  bills  against  this  railroad 
were  filed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  March  11  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Boston,  which 
holds  $4,092,000  of  bonds  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
line  between  Tifton  and  Montezuma,  and  by  the  Columbia  Trust 
Company,  of  New  York,  which  holds  $5,161,000  of  bonds  se- 
cured by  income  mortgage  bonds  on  the  whole  property  except  the 
physical  property  covered  by  the  Old  Colony  Trust  Company's 
mortgage.  By  consent  of  attorneys  for  these  companies  their 
bills  were  consolidated  with  the  foreclosure  bill  brought  a  year 
ago  by  the  Birmingham  Trust  &  Savings  Company.  Judge  Sibley 
ordered  that  Col.  B.  L.  Bugg,  the  receiver  in  charge  under  the 
Birmingham  Trust  &  Savings  Company's  foreclosure  brought  a 
year  ago,  should  continue  in  charge  and  continue  operation  of  the 
road  pending  the  final  determination  of  the  foreclosure. 

Central  of  Georgia. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Trust. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  create  an  equipment  trust  under  the  Phila- 
delphia plan  for  the  purchase  of  500  ventilated  box  cars  at  a 
cost  of  $825,000.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
from  current  funds  and  to  issue  $660,000  of  Sl/2  per  cent  certifi- 
cates which  it  is  proposed  to  sell  through  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  or 
other  bankers  at  98. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — New  Directors. — Evans 
Woolen,  Walter  J.  Riley,  Philip  A.  Carroll  and  Lewis  Iselin  have 
been  elected  directors  to  succeed  Fairfax  Harrison,  Adrian  Iselin, 
Guy  Cary  and  F.  S.  Wynn,  who  resigned  last  year. 

Cisco  &  Northeastern. — Granted  Loan  from  Revolving  Fund. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  a  loan  of 
$31,000  to  this  company  to  assist  it  in  acquiring  two  locomotives. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake. — Application  for  a  Loan  Demed. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  application  of 
the  receivers  for  a  loan  of  $6,500,000  to  enable  the  company  to 
construct  the  tunnel  through  James  Peak.  The  denial  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  loan  is  not  necessary  to  enable  the  com- 
pany properly  to  perform  the  public  service  and  that  it  is  not 
justified  by  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the  road. 

Detroit  &  Ironton. — Proceedings  Dismissed. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  dismissed  the  proceedings  relating  to 
the  application  of  this  company  for  authority  to  acquire  control 
of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  by  lease  and  for  authority  to 
assume  obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  certain  securities 
of  the  lessor.  The  commission  had  previously  granted  the  first  ap- 
plication of  this  company  for  authority  to  construct  an  extension 
and  a  second  application  for  authority  to  issue  $1,000,000  of 
capital  stock,  but  consideration  of  the  application  for  authority 
to  lease  the  road  and  to  assume  obligations  and  liabilities  was  de- 
ferred. The  applicant  does  not  desire  to  press  the  matter  to  a 
conclusion  at  this  time  and  in  order  to  close  the  record  both  ap- 
plications, in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  matters  not  already  passed 
on,  will  be  dismissed.  The  lease  was  opposed  by  certain  minority 
stockholders  who  claimed  that  Ford  was  trying  to  "freeze"  them 
out. 

Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior.— Asks  Authority  to  Abandon 
Line. — This  company  has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  abandon  a  portion  of  its  Northland 
branch  from  Northland  to  Camp  Ten,  14  miles. 

Great  Northern. — Dividends  on  Semi-Annual  Basis. — The 
directors  on  Wednesday  unexpectedly  changed  the  dividend  pay- 
ments from  a  quarterly  to  a  semi-annual  basis  making  the  pay- 
ments February  1   and  August   1  of  each  year. 

A  statement  by  Louis  W.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  board,  says : 

It  is  hoped  that  the  regular  7  per  cent  basis  will  be  continued,  and  that 
the  3'A  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend  will  be  paid  on  August  1.  By  June 
conditions  should  be  more  settled  and  the  directors  will  be  able  to  appraise 
the  business  year  of  1922.  The  Great  Northern's  ea.-nings  are  always  rela- 
tively low  and  expenses  high  during  the  winter  months  At  so  early  a  date 
as  the  middle  of  March,  when  May  I   dividend  must  be  acted  upon,  agricul- 


tural conditions  and  tbe  season's  probable  results  are  unknown  These  ha\e 
been  amonft  the  controlling  factors  in  our  changing  to  a  semi-annual  dividend 
basis.  It  is  particularly  advantageous  this  year  for  us  to  defer  action  until 
June 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — Authority  to  Abandon  Line  Denied.— 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  application 
for  authority  to  abandon  a  portion  of  a  branch  line  from  West 
Point  to  Pinkney,  Tenn.,  1.76  miles,  as  not  justified  in  the  public 
interest. 

Louisiana  &  Northwest. — Purchased  by  Oil  Company. — 
Charles  N.  Haskell,  former  governor  of  Oklahoma  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Middle  States  Oil  Corporation,  has  purchased 
this  road.  It  runs  between  McNeil,  Ark.,  and  Chestnut,  La., 
through  the  Haynesville  and  Homer  oil  fields. 

The  Louisiana  &  Northwest  has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
since  August  23,  1913.  In  June,  1919,  the  road  was  advertised  for 
sale  at  an  upset  price  of  $600,000,  but  there  were  no  bidders. 

The  new  board  of  directors  consists  of  J.  T.  Monahan,  vice- 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of  New  York; 
W.  M.  Cannon,  general  counsel  of  Middle  States  Oil  Company; 
Adam  H.  Davidson,  of  Dallas,  Tex. ;  W.  F.  Carter,  general 
counsel  of  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  of  St.  Louis,  and  J.  Sherry 
O'Brien,  of  New  York. 

Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Notes. — This  company  has  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $400,- 
000  of  7  per  cent,  promissory  notes. 

Midland  Railway. — Receivership  Sought. — Upon  petition  of 
T.  R.  Bennett,  state  superintendent  of  banks  of  Georgia,  W.  J. 
Donaldson,  W.  J.  Oliver  and  H.  B.  Lindsay,  Judge  Meldrim  in 
the  Superior  Court  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  March  7,  issued  an 
order  for  the  Midland  Railway  to  show  cause  on  March  16  why 
a  receivership  should  not  be  granted. 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  railroad  is  insolvent  and  is  in- 
debted to  the  Oglethorpe  Savings  &  Trust  Company  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $275,000. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— Dividends  Re- 
duced.— This  company  has  declared  semi-annual  dividends  of  2 
per  cent,  on  the  common  and  preferred  stocks,  payable  April  15 
to  stock  of  record  March  22.  Previously  the  company  paid  31/. 
per  cent,  semi-annually  on  both  classes  of  stock. 

Morenci  Southern. — Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Line. — This 
company    has    asked    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    for 
authority   to   abandon    its    line    from    Guthrie   to    Morenci     Ariz 
18,41  miles. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Asks  Authority  for  Equip- 
ment Trust. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  enter  into  an  equipment  trust 
agreement  for  an  issue  of  $360,000  of  10-year  equipment  trust 
certificates  at  Sl/2  per  cent  for  the  purchase  of  300  composite 
stock  cars.  The  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Union  Trust 
Company  and  sold  at  96^4 . 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— Control  of  Clover  Leaf.— 
See  editorial  in  this  issue  entitled  "Clover  Leaf  Acquired." 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Authorized  to  Extend 
European  Debentures. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  authorized  this  company  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
holders  of  $14,118,000  of  dollar  debentures  and  69,762,500  francs 
of  franc  debentures  of  its  European  loan  of  1907  for  the  extension 
of  the  maturity  thereof  from  April  1,  1922,  to  April  1,  1925,  and 
to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  from  4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent.  The 
agreement  provides  for  the  payment  in  cash  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
principal  of  the  debentures  to  be  extended  and  the  commission 
has  approved  a  loan  of  $2,758,000  to  the  company  for  this  purpose. 
The  company  originally  applied  for  a  loan  of  $31,000,000  to  pay 
off  the  loan  and  to  provide  additions  and  betterments  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000,  but  the  plan  of  extension  was  later  arranged.  The 
commission  has  deferred  consideration  of  the  balance  of  the 
application. 

Decree  of  1914  Amended. — Judge  Learned  Hand  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  on  March  10  signed  an  order  extending 
until  July  1,  1923,  the  time  allowed  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  by 
the  dissolution  decree  of  Oct.  17,  1914,  to  dispose  of  certain 
holdings  in  various  New  England  trolley  lines. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad.— A'.-/  after  Rentals  in  1921. — For  the 
12  months  ended  December  31,  1921,  this  company's  "Net  after 
rentals"  was  $41,104,031.  instead  o£  $1,104,031  as  was  incorrectly 
given  in  the  tables  of  Revenues  ami  Expenses  of  Railways  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  25,  1922. 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western.— Pan  Sweringen  Company 
Acquires  Control.— The  Van  Sweringen  Company  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  this  road.  O. 
P.  Van  Sweringen.  vice-president  of  the  Van  Sweringen  Com- 
pany, is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  and,  with  associates  controls  it. 

See  editorial  in  this  issue  entitled  "Clover  Leaf  Acquired." 

Toledo  Terminal.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds.— This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $400,000  of  first  mortgage  4</2  per  cent  gold 
bonds  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures  and  to  make 
additions  and  betterments.  It  is  proposed  subsequently  to  sell 
these  bonds  and  $214,000  of  similar  bonds  now  in  the  treasury 
but  no  arrangements  for  the  sale  have  been  made  and  the  com- 
mission is  asked  to  fix  the  price  at  which  they  shall  be  marketed. 

Union  Pacific— Equipment  Trust  Agreement  Authorised. — 
This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of 
$6,800,000  of  Union  Pacific  equipment  trust  certificates  to  be 
issued  by  the  Commercial  Trust   Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Zwoi.le  &  Eastern. — Authorized  to  Abandon  Line. — The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing this  company  to  abandon  its  line  amounting  to  about  10  miles 
in  Sabine  Parish,  La. 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 
The    United    States    Railroad    Administration    reports    the 
following  final   settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several 
roads  the  following  amounts: 

Louisville  &   Nashville $7,000,000 

Alabama   &    Vicksbtirg 275,000 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 525,000 

Narraganwtt    Pier    7,500 

Winona   Bridge    47,000 

SHORT    I.lNFs 

Spokane  &  British  Columbia  Railway  Company 7,500 

The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely 
made  up  of  balance  of  compensation  due,  but  includes  all 
other  disputed  items  as  between  the  Railroad  Companies  and 
the  administration  during  the  26  months  of  federal  control. 

Dividends  Declared 

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— Ommon,  2  per  cent,  scim 
annually  preferred,  2  per  cent,  semiannually;  both  payable  Apnl  15  to 
holders    of     record     March     22.       Leased     lines,     $2.     semi  -annual)] . 

"Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.— Common,  $0.75,  payable  April  I  to 
holders    of  record    March    15. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 
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Operating 

C.  F.  Urbutt,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Perry,  Iowa,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Savanna,  111.,  succeeding  F.  H.  Allard,  who  has 
been  transferred  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  Mr.  Allard  succeeds. 
T.  P.  Horton,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Portage,  Wis., 
to  succeed  W.  G.  Bowen,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Perry, 
succeeding  Mr.  Urbutt. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
G.    H.    Nickerson,    superintendent    of    construction    in    the 
county  engineer's  office,   Merced   County,   Cal.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed    chief    engineer    of    the    Yosemite    Valley    Railroad.    witl> 
headquarters  at  Merced. 

Traffic 
J.   R.   Hundley,  traveling   freight  agent    of   the   Wabash   at 
St.   Louis.  Mo.,   has  been  promoted  to  district  freight  agent 
with   headquarters  at   East   St.   Louis,   111.,   succeeding  J.   H. 
Wack,  transferred. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 
C.    C.    Kyle,    acting   general    Storekeeper    of    the    Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted 
to   general    storekeeper   with    the   same   headquarters,   succeeding; 
O.  C.  Wakefield,  deceased. 

Special 

A.  K.  Ragsdale,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  San 
\ntonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  inspector,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  He  will  have  supervision  over  safety,  service 
and  efficiency  on  the  system. 

Obituary 

W.  J.  Jackson,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  died  on  March 
1,!,  from  pneumonia. 

James  S.  Mackie,  formed)    treasurer  of  the  Chesapeake   & 
the    Hocking    Valley,    the    Chicago    &    Alton    and    the 
i.   St.   Louis    &    Western,   died   at    Il.ickettstown,   N.  J., 
on   Much   11,  at  the  age  of  67. 

Albert  A.   Polhamus,  general   agent,  passenger   department, 
,>f   the  Canadian   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at   Los  Angeles, 
:    his   home  in   Pasadena,  Cal.,  on   March   10,  from 
the  re. ults  of  internal  injuries  sustained  i"  a   fall 

John    Wynn,    assistant     to    the    general    manager    of    the 

\,,ithem   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.   Paul,  Minn.,  died 

it    his    home    there    on    March   9.      Mr.   Wynn    was   58   years. 

and    had    been    connected    with    the    Northern    Pacific 

George  K.  Caldwell,  chairman  of  t!  I  reight  Rate 

Committee,  with   headquarters  at   Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  at   Mont 
I  .  ,,n    March   B      Up  to  the   time  of  his  appointment 
on  tin-  committee,  Mi    I   ildwell  «  n  assistant  traffic  mat 

Southern     Railway,    with    thi  which    road 

C.    H,    Niemeyer,   acting    eng 

ill,     Pennsylvania,    with    headquarters    at    Williamsport,    Pa., 

died  it   Philadelphia.     Mr.   Niemeyer  was  horn 

graduated  from  i  ornell  University  in  1H°d. 

a   he  entercl  of  the  engineering 

Pennsylvania  and   lerved  continuously  in 

tli.it  until   the  time  of  his  death. 
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A  perusal  of  the  reports  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Section,  A.   R.   A.,  presented   at  the  March  stated  meeting 
held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  this  week  gives 
Activities  of       evidence  that  this  association  is  doing 
the  T.  &  T.       a  great  deal  to  increase  the  efficiency 
Section  °f  tne  rauroad  communication  systems. 

One  report  of  92  pages,  describing  in 
detail  various  telegraph  and  telephone  circuits,  could 
well  serve  as  a  text  book  for  any  one  desiring  a  general 
knowledge  of  railroad  communication  circuits.  Standard 
minimum  clearances  between  wires  of  crossarms  and  the 
running  rail  have  been  established  by  the  association,  and 
the  committee  on  wire  crossings  has  fixed  the  minimum  clear- 
ance between  power  wires  and  communication  circuits.  Of 
special  interest  to  operating  officers  is  the  finding  of  this 
association  that  the  interchange  of  traingrams  between  rail- 
roads as  an  overnight  feature  would  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  such  communications,  and  that  because  of  the  pos- 
tal laws  and  the  added  expense  of  extra  messengers  at  transfer 
points  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice  is  considered  to  be 
impracticable.  In  another  report  the  association  offers  sug- 
gestions to  the  users  of  telephones  that  will  materially  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  transmission  By  rendering  such 
practical  service  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section  is 
serving  the  railroads  in  a  commendable  way  and  should  re- 
ceive the  co-operation  of  the  other  units  of  the  A.  R.  A.  in 
order  that  the  efficiency  of  railroad  communication  may  be 
increased  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  important 
service. 


To  what  extent  are  the  railroads  aware  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  definite  organization  for  water  supply 

service?   How  many  roads  have  estab- 

An   Organization  lished  and  now  maintain  such  organ- 

for  izations?    These   are  questions   which 

Water  Service      arose  prominently  upon  the  reading  of 

certain  communications  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  Water  Service  during  the  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  on  March  16. 
Following  an  introductory  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  water 
supply  of  ample  quantity  and  of  satisfactory  quality  is  one 
of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  successful  operation  of 
a  steam  railroad  (a  truth  which  in  itself  does  not  always 
appear  to  receive  the  general  recognition  it  deserves),  this 
communication  brought  to  light  certain  significant  facts  con- 
cerning this  phase  of  railway  operation.  The  annual  water 
consumption  on  American  railways,  the  communication 
showed,  is  approximately  900,000,000,000  gal.,  with  nearly 
$40,000,000  expended  annually  in  merely  operating  and 
maintaining  the  14,000  stations  which  supply  this  water. 
This  expenditure  assumes  special  significance  when  one  con- 
siders the  using  as  well  as  the  obtaining  of  much  of  this 
water.  It  is  not  surprising  that  students  of  this  subject 
should  advance  the  plea  made  by  the  Water  Service  Com- 
mittee for  a  definite  water  supply  organization  on  each  road. 
Those  departments  of  water  service  which  hold  out  the  great- 
est promise  for  economies  and  improved  service  deal  with 
phases  of  work  which  demand  special  study  and  close  appli- 
cation   as    distinguished    from    the   superficial    attention    of 


those  who  are  either  not  especially  trained  or  by  reason  of 
their  other  responsibilities  are  unable  to  give  the  subject  the 
thought  it  requires.  No  better  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
than  the  fact  that  those  roads  which  maintain  special  organ- 
izations have  secured  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  spe- 
cialized organization  thus  not  only  appears  to  be  desirable 
in  water  service  as  in  other  departments  of  railway  work, 
but  has  definitely  proved  itself  so  and  those  roads  that  do 
not  maintain  such  organizations  now  might  well  direct  close 
attention  to  this  phase  of  the  railway  problem. 


The  matter  of  New  England  divisions  has  been  carried  into 
the  courts.    A  considerable  list  of  trunk  line  and  C.  F.  A. 

carriers  have  filed  in  the  federal  court 
New  at  New  York  a  bill  in  equity  asking 

England  for  an    injunction  to  restrain  the  en- 

Divisions  forcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission's  order  for  increased  divi- 
sions of  the  through  rates.  The  New  York  Central  is  not 
included  in  the  list  of  carriers  mentioned  because,  it  is 
understood,  that  carrier  will  carrv  on  an  independent  action 
related  more  particularly  to  the  Boston  &  Albany,  leased  by 
the  New  York  Central  which,  although  almost  entirely  in 
New  England,  was  not  a  partv  with  the  New  England  car- 
riers. The  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  also  are  not 
parties.  This  New  England  division's  affair  has  become  one 
of  the  most  complicated  matters  of  its  kind  which  has  been 
offered  for  solution  in  a  long  time.  The  present  divisions  in 
themselves  are  complicated.  The  scope  of  the  authoritv  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  insofar  as  concerned 
its  power  to  order  a  general  blanket  increase  in  divisions, 
was  in  question  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
which  has  been  ordered  and  which  is  now  still  in  question 
was  made  only  after  a  rehearing  and  supplementary  decision. 
The  question  has  also  arisen  as  to  whether  other  carriers 
may  not  also  be  entitled  to  treatment  similar  to  that  given 
the  New  England  lines.  Insofar  as  concerns  the  New  Eng- 
land carriers  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  meeting 
almost  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  overcoming  the  handi- 
caps which  confront  them  as  a  result  of  federal  control.  The 
Railway  Age  believes  it  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  two 
sides  are  so  far  from  agreement  that  the  matter  must  be  taken 
into  the  courts. 


There  is  an  impression  which  prevails  among  many  railroad 

officers  that   the  Air  Brake  Association   is  composed   of  a 

body   of   inspectors    whose   efforts    are 

The  Air  Brake     largely  devoted  to  matters  relating  to 

and  the    maintenance    of    the    various    air 

Train  Operation    brake    devices    and    that    consequently 

they   belong   solely   to  the   mechanical 

department.    While  it  is  true  that  maintenance  matters  do 

demand  a  large  amount  of  attention  from  the  men  who  make 

up  this   association,   the   fact   that  much   of  their  work  is 

vitally  connected  with  matters  that  concern  train  operation 

should  not  be  overlooked.    The  air  brake  has  become  such 

a  common  thing  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  its 

development  has  made  possible  the  handling  of  long,  heavy 
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freight  train-  and  has  brought  about  the  modern  freight  loco- 
motive of  high  tractive  effort.  Moreover,  if  it  were  not  for 
reliance  upon  the  air  brake,  it  would  be  impossible  to  handle 

:  r  traffic  with  r  safety  even  at  greatly  re- 

duced speeds  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  present 
practices  in  train  operation  have  largely  been  built  up  on 
the  foundation  of  the  air  brake.  The  men  composing  the 
Air  Brake  Association  have  assisted  materially  in  bringing 
the  brake  to  its  present  high  state  of  development  and  with 
proper  support  undoubtedly  will  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  future  requirements.  This  is  possible  because  the  men  are 
in  the  field  so  much  of  the  time  riding  locomotives  and  help- 
ing enginemen  and  trainmen  obtain  the  best  results  from  the 
brake.  Even  maintenance  and  yard  inspection  work  has  to 
do  so  directly  with  train  movements  that  the  work  of  the 

tion  should  interest  transportation  officers  even  more 
than  it  does  those  in  the  mechanical  department.  A  broader 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  of  the  association  on  the 
part  of  higher  railroad  officers  and  their  support  in  making 
the  annual  meetings  a  success  would  make  the  association 
of  increasing  usefulness. 


The   railway  problem,    aside    from   its    financial    aspects,   of 

India.  South  America,  Australia,  China,  Africa  or.  in  fact. 

almost  every  part  of  the  world  except 

American  Aid      Western  Europe,  is  essentially  the  same 

for  Foreign         as  that  of  the  United  States.    In  other 

Railways  words,  most  countries  need  railways  so 

constructed  and  equipped  that  they  can 
operate  profitably  and  efficiently  with  rather  light  traffic. 
made  up  in  large  proportion  of  low  grade  commodities. 
Under  such  conditions  heavy  train  loading — which  entails 
heavier  cars,  heavier  power,  stronger  draw  gear  and  air 
brakes — is  necessary  for  efficient  y.  Also,  under  such  con- 
ditions, it  will  be  found  that  double  track  cannot,  generally 
-peaking,  lie  profitably  utilized  and  that  a  single  track  only 
can  be  provided.  Railway  development  to  meet  such  condi- 
tions as  these  has  unquestionably  advanced  further  in  this 
country  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Why  is  it.  then. 
that  in  most  of  the  countries  we  h  we  find  the 

railways   built   and   equipped    upon   lines   suggested   by   the 
m  Europe,  where  intense  traffic  is  the  rule"J 
The  answer  is  that  capital  from  Western  Europ 
railways  and  naturally  patterned  them  after  their  own  car- 

Until  recent  years  this  country  was  in  no  position  to 
build  foreign  railways  but  lately  we  have  advanced  millions 
of  dollars  for  railway  development  abroad  and  the  field  for 
profitable  investment  in  this  direction  i-  practically  unlim- 
ited. The  mere  Sending  of  dollars,  however,  is  not  enough. 
With  money  for  development  should  •  \  a  rii  in  equipment 
American  railway  men.    Otherwise  th<    countries  where 

ive  railway  development   is  contemplated  will  be  he 
able  (o  Full  advantage  which  our  experience  with 

ins.  identical  with  their-,  can  give  them. 


Northern  directors,  at  their  meeting  in  New  York 

■n  the  usual  quarterly  dividend 

on  the  seven  per  eent  preferred 

The  Great  1 1,,.  ),,,  thai  it  would 

Northern  lible    to    maintain    the    present 

Dividend  '  ''''•  ',|"  ,na'  ''"' 

■  lure  in  the  future  would  be  t"  put  the 

i  quai  terly  basil 

given  in  greater  detail  in  the 

•nil   mixed 

-,  in  Wall  II    ikeptii  al. 

iiniial 

which 


had  been  quoted  between  a  high  of  80^  and  a  low  of  70J4 
in  the  first  two  and  one-half  months  of  1922  and  which  on 
March  14  closed  at  &0}i,  broke  sharply  on  March  IS  (the 
day  of  the  directors'  meeting)  and  closed  at  Tl'yg-  On  Thurs- 
day it  closed  at  76;  on  Monday  of  the  present  week  it  closed 
at  75.  The  Great  Northern  has  only  one  issue  of  stock,  the 
preferred.  This  stock  has  paid  dividends  regularly  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  seven  per  cent  rate  was  established  in 
1900  and  has  been  maintained  since  that  time.  The  rail- 
road man  as  a  rule  is  not  inclined  to  agree  in  many  cases 
with  Wall  Street's  opinion  of  railroad  operations.  In  the 
case  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  railroad  man  will  have  to 
admit,  however,  that  Wall  Street  was  correct.  Wall  Street 
has  been  dealing  in  Great  Northern  stock  at  about  75.  This 
is  a  low  price  for  a  seven  per  cent  stock.  It  evidences  that 
Wall  Street  has  known  that  Great  Northern  has  been  con- 
fronted with  many  difficulties  and  that  the  Street  has.  on  the 
whole,  diagnosed  the  situation  correctly.  The  Great  Northern 
is  at  present  showing  siuns  of  improvement,  but  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  larger  part  of  the  road's  traffic 
moves  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  not  much  value  can  be 
placed  on  the  January  and  February  returns.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  watch  the  course  of  quotations  on 
(Ircat  Northern   stock  during  the  coming  months. 


It    is    human    nature    to   be    fascinated    by    the   spectacular, 
deeply    interested    in    the   unusual,    but    often   neglectful    of 
common  things  of  much  greater  aggre- 
The  Neglected      er^te   importance.     In  the   railroad  me- 
Engine  chanical  world  attention  is  focused  on 

Lathe  large  shops  and  terminals,  which   as  a 

rule  benefit  by  new  machinery  and 
equipment  purchased.  This  occurs  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  the  locomotive  -hop-  in  the  country  are 
relatively  small,  having  an  output  of  10  heavy  classified 
repairs  per  month  or  les<.  Two-thirds  of  the  enginehouses 
also  are  small  with  not  more  than  10  stall-  per  house.  It  is 
i-  that  the  use  of  large  capacity,  highly  specialized 
machines  would  not  be  justified  in  these  small  shops  and 
enginehouses  which  sorely  need  an  adequate  amount  of  the 
more  commonly  used  machinery,  as  efficient  in  operation  and 
power  consumption  as  possible.  The  importance  of  turret 
automatics  and  other  production  machines  in  the 
larger  shop-  is  rightly  emphasized,  but  the  more  common 
engine  lathe  should  not  be  forgotten  Vside  from  drills,  the 
engine  lathe  is  tin'  only  turning  machine  in  many  small 
-bop-.  ,tuA  even  in  large  -hops  it  outnumbers  any  other  type 
liine  three  to  one.  On  the  hasi-  of  the  actual  number 
of  machine  tools  in  operation  in  railroad  shops  and  engine 
houses  the  lathe  is  easily  of  first  importance  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  requisitions  for  new  tools  because  much 
d  or  lost  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
lathe  equipment.  The  modern  product,  of  which  manufac- 
turers are  justly  proud,  combines  adequate  |>ower  with  high 
production,  a.  curate  work  and  e  a-e  of  control  The  - 
lures,  together  with  efficient  tools  and  jigs  for  each  particular 
job.  greatly  conserve  the  operator's  time-  in.  reaae  output  and 
.  ,.-t- 


Ibe   Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinc]  offio    building  fire  has 
fudied  with  great  interest  by  structural  engineers  be- 
i  ause  it  '■'  a  practical  dan- 

Protecting        onstration  of  the  behavior  of  the  mod- 
Records  em    protected   steel    frame   building    in 
From  Fire         ,,,r  '•"  °  "'  *'  Prcat  ,irc     Investigation 
indicates    that    the    building    is    struc- 
tural    intact    and    there  t0    believe    that    it 
effects                         'rier  to  tin    progress   of  a   creat   fire   which 
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otherwise  might  have  wiped  out  a  large  part  of  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Speculation  along  that  line  gives  but  scant  con- 
solation for  the  loss  of  valuable  records  suffered  by  the 
Burlington  as  the  result  of  tire  which  came  in  through  the 
windows  and  destroyed  the  combustible  contents  of  seven 
floors  of  the  office  building  except  where  locked  in  vaults. 
In  the  case  of  a  great  tire  such  as  occurred  in  the  highly 
combustible  buildings  in  the  block  adjacent  to  the  Burlington 
structure,  the  window  is  the  vulnerable  detail  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  an)-  form  of  window  construction  would  have 
prevented  the  ignition  of  the  woodwork  inside  of  the  Bur- 
lington offices.  In  the  face  of  such  a  hazard,  therefore,  no 
-crap  of  paper  is  safe  unless  it  is  enclosed  in  a  fireproof 
vault  of  approved  construction,  for  in  the  Burlington  build- 
ing filing  cases  afforded  no  protection  whatever  for  their 
contents.  These  facts  having  been  presented,  the  reader  must 
be  left  to  apply  his  conclusions  with  respect  to  his  own  files 
for  in  no  two  cases  will  the  hazard  be  exactly  the  same. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  record  is  not  safe  unless 
it  is  stored  in  a  fireproof  vault  and  that  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  within  the  walls  of  the  vault  all  papers  not  required 
for  current  work.  Working  files  cannot  be  kept  there  at  all 
times,  nor  is  it  practical  to  store  them  all  in  vaults  over 
night,  but  a  large  part  of  the  records  and  files  can  be  so 
protected.  In  the  interest  of  security,  therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  study  the  actual  hazard  to  which  they  are  imposed 
under  normal  working  conditions. 


The  Automatic  Train  Control   Hearing 

Three  points  stand  out  in  the  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  its  automatic  train  con- 
trol order.  These  are :  That  in  the  proposed  order  the  specifi- 
cations have  been  so  amended  that  a  simple  automatic  stop 
device  would  appear  to  be  ruled  out;  that  additional  data 
had  been  collected  by  the  American  Railway  Association 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  and  that 
it  is  the  view  of  the  carriers,  after  15  or  20  years'  investi- 
gation and  test,  that  train  control  devices  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Referring  to  the  specifications  in  the  proposed  order:  A 
year  ago  general  requisites  for  automatic  stops  and  automatic 
speed  control  were  adopted  by  the  A.R.A.  Committee  on 
Automatic  Train  Control  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When  the  tentative 
order  was  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
January  10  last,  paragraph  b,  under  Automatic  Stop,  read- 
ing "under  control  of  enginemen,  who  may,  if  alert,  forestall 
an  automatic  brake  application  and  proceed"  had,  for  some 
reason,  been  eliminated.  This  apparently  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  devices  having  that  feature.  At  the  same 
time,  reference  is  made  by  the  commission  to  the  service 
records  of  the  three  roads  having  devices  in  use  (C.  &  O.; 
C.  &  E.  I.;  C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  which  apparently  do  not  qualify 
under  the  requisites.  In  this  connection  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  committee  representing  the  railroads  (the  "Denney 
Committee")  that  this  paragraph  should  be  restored,  for 
Teasons  well  set  forth  by  A.  M.  Burt. 

Certain  defects  which  might  cause  objectionable  or  dan- 
gerous failures  of  the  three  devices  in  service,  collected  dur- 
ing the  last  IS  months,  were  pointed  out  by  the  railroads' 
committee  and  were  concurred  in  by  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety.  At  the  hearing  it  developed  that  the 
Denney  committee  had  recently  placed  sub-committees 
on  the  different  roads,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety,  in  order  to  observe  conditions  during 
winter  weather,  as  a  result  of  which  some  additional  data 
were  presented  at  the  hearing.  In  these  later  records 
the  Bureau  of  Safety  stated  that  it  did  not  concur,  and  so 
wished  to  go  on  record,  as  none  of  its  representatives  were 


present.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  defects  found  to  exist  on  these 
three  installations  and  the  desire  to  try  out  other  types,  that 
the  carriers  made  their  plea  to  have  the  order  withheld.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  point  out  that  with  the  exception  of  some 
12  additional  defects  found  by  the  sub-committee,  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  was  in  possession  of  the  commission 
some  time  before  the  tentative  order  was  issued  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  this  was  considered  carefully  before  it  was 
drawn  up. 

Another  argument  advanced  by  the  railroads  why  the  order 
should  not  be  entered  was  that  because  of  the  defects  found 
in  these  inspections,  and  the  fact  that  changes  in  design  were 
being  made  and  improvements  added,  the  art  was  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  fact  that  the  feasibility  of  the  in- 
ductive type  of  apparatus  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated 
and  that  it  shows  promise,  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  additional 
reason  why  the  order  should  not  now  be  issued.  Several 
roads,  in  their  separate  pleas,  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
installing  automatic  block  signals  throughout  their  principal 
lines  before  being  required  to  install  train  control. 

It  would  appear  that  any  order  issued  by  the  commission 
should  be  amended  as  regards  the  present  requisites,  in  line 
with  the  request  of  the  carriers.  One  railroad  system  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  make  double  installations,  as  is  required 
in  two  instances;  and  there  is  force  in  the  contention  that 
much  more  good  may  be  accomplished  if  certain  carriers  are 
permitted  to  make  installations  of  automatic  block  signals 
in  many  places  where  they  are  badly  needed,  before  such  an 
order  is  made  applicable  to  them.  The  one  constructive  re- 
sult of  the  hearing  is  the  proposal  embodied  in  paragraph  3 
of  Mr.  Denney's  memorandum,  wherein  the  railroads  promise, 
both  jointly  and  individually,  to  continue  all  reasonable  as- 
sistance in  the  work  of  development,  as  the  commission  may 
direct.  The  only  result  expected  from  this  hearing  was  the 
establishment  of  a  basis  for  modifying  the  commission's 
drastic  proposal  of  January  10;  and  this  paragraph  3  con- 
stitutes a  definite  step  in  that  direction. 


The  Railway  Wage  Situation 

""The  testimony  introduced  by  the  witnesses  for  the  rail- 
*  ways  in  the  wage  hearings  now  going  on  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  has  proved  at  least  three  very  impor- 
tant facts  of  great  pertinency  in  relation  to  the  question 
whether  railway  wages  should  be  readjusted  downward. 
These  are: 

First,  that  the  present  wages  of  most  classes  of  railway 
employees  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  than 
when  the  Labor  Board  awarded  a  reduction  last  year,  and 
much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War.  This  is  not  true,  however,  as 
to  all  classes  of  employees,  especially  certain  classes  in  train 
service. 

Second,  that  the  wages  paid  in  outside  industries  for  labor 
doing  similar  kinds  of  work  vary  widely  in  different  terri- 
tories and  even  in  different  communities  in  the  same  territory. 

Third,  that  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  the 
railways  are  paying  higher  wages  than  outside  industries  to 
labor  doing  comparable  work. 

The  two  principal  standards  established  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  for  the  measurement  of  the  reasonableness  of 
railway  wages  are  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  paid  in  other 
industries.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  which  has 
occurred  within  the  last  two  years  is  under  the  law  a  valid 
argument  for  greater  reductions  in  wages  than  have  been 
made.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  wages  paid  in  other 
industries,  there  is  under  the  law  justification  not  only  for 
substantial  reductions  in  the  wages  of  many  classes  of  rail- 
way employees,  but  for  very  extensive  readjustments  in  them. 
If  wages  in  the  railroad  industry  are  to  be  measured  at  all 
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by  wages  in  other  industries,  there  can  be  no  defense  for 
the  Labor  Board  maintain  ins;  throughout  the  country  wages, 
such  as  those  for  common  labor,  which  are  much  higher  than 
those  paid  for  similar  labor  in  any  other  industry.  When 
railway  wages  are  kept  higher  than  those  in  other  industries 
and  railway  rates  are  maintained  to  pay  these  higher  wages, 
railway  labor  becomes  a  privileged  class  which  is  subsidized 
largely  at  the  expense  of  the  large  majority  of  the  population 
which  has  smaller  incomes  than  railway  labor  has.  _ 

Two  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  statistics  con- 
cerning the  wages  being  paid  in  other  industries  are,  first. 
idy  indicated,  that  wages  in  outside  industries  vary 
widelv  in  different  territories  and  communities;  and  secondly, 
that  the  differentials  between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled lalvor  are  much  greater  in  other  industries  than  they 
are  at  present  on  the  railroads.  The  former  condemns  the 
t  system  under  which  railway  wages  are  standardized 
throughout  the  country.  How.  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  can  the  Labor  Board 
require  the  railways  to  pay  virtually  the  same  amount  for 
common  labor  in  the  southwest  and  in  the  northwest,  when 
in  other  industries  common  labor  is  paid  only  10  to  25 
cents  an  hour  in  the  southwest  and  from  31  to  45  cents  in 
the  northwest? 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  indefensible  fea'ure  of  the 
present  railway  wage  scales  is  that  they  force  the  payment 
to  unskilled  labor  of  wages  which  are  relatively  much  too 
high  in  comparison  with  those  paid  to  skilled  labor.  This  is 
contrary  to  every  sound  principle,  whether  the  matter  be 
reearded  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  of  the  railways,  or 
of  the  public.  It  destroys  the  incentive  of  the  unskilled  man 
to  become  skilled,  and  the  incentive  of  the  skilled  man  to 
maintain  and  try  to  increase  his  skill.  They  tbus  tend  di- 
rectly to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  all  classes  of  labor.  The 
proposed  by  the  railroads  are  sound  in  proposing 
to  widen  the  differentials  between  the  pay  of  the  unskilled 
and  the  skilled. 

The  leaders  of  the  shop  crafts  unions  have  intimated  that 
thev  will  not  only  resist  reductions,  but  even  seek  increases 
in  wages.   As  in  previous  hearings  they  will  doubtless  suggest 
that  the   railways  pay  excessive  prices   for  coal,  equipment 
and  materials;  that  the  concerns  from  which  they  buy  these 
things  are  under  the  same  financial  control  as  the  railroads 
and  make  large  profits,  and  that  if  the  railways  would  pay 
lower  prices   for  the  other  things  they  buy  they  could  pay 
higher   wages   to  lal>or.     In    the   first   place,   however,    it   is 
simplv  not  true  that  these  concerns  are  under  the  same  finan- 
cial control   as  the  railways.    In   the  second   place,   it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  at  the  present  time  these  concerns  are 
not  paying  as  high  wanes  as  the  railways.    Therefore  it  may 
to  the  representatives  of  the  employees  of  the  equip 
ment  companies  and  the  steel  and  other  material  companies 
'hat  if  any  of  the   alleged   huge  profits  and   sur- 
-     to  he  Used  to  pay  labor  higher 
higher  wages  should  1-    paid  to  the  em 
of  these  companies,  and  nol  to  I  'he  railways. 

It  is  grateful  tasl  reductions  in  the 

of  workingmen,  but  no  industry  ran  pay 

out  for  lal"  can  earn. 

prosper,  with- 
r.turn  on   the  investment  in  it. 

i:  lucdoni 

mist  l.e  made  either  it  | 

mm  inn   in   wages,  or  .it   tl 

D  hope 
■ 

Unless 
II  contribute 
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get  their  share  of  the  increase  in  real  wages  which  it  would 
make  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  very  labor  leaders  who 
demand  the  highest  wages  for  labor  are  the  most  active  and 
effective  in  securing  reduction  of  hours,  and  restrictive  work- 
ing conditions,  which  place  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  securing  the  needed  increases  in  production. 


Well,  Where  Are  We  Now? 

n~wnus  the  MARINER  has  been  tossed  for  many  days 
W  on  an  unknown  sea  he  naturally  avails  himself 
of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  at  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and  ascertain  how  far  the  ele- 
ments have  driven  him  from  his  true  course."  So  much  for 
the  mariner.  Back  in  November,  1921,  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper  an  article  entitled  "The  Interior 
1  reatment  of  Boiler  Waters,"  and  in  the  same  issue  a  brief 
editorial  comment  by  way  of  ushering,  as  it  were,  the  subject 
matter  involved  to  the  forum  of  thought,  of  consideration  and 
discussion.     That  was  four  months  ago. 

Since  then,  what  vicissitudes  have  not  been  the  lot  of  this 
well-meaning  article,  even  the  editorial  comment  not  escaping 
the  storm.     Expre-  proval  have  run  counter  with 

condemnation — for  the  original  article  one  moment  and  sub- 
sequent  contributions  the  next.  "Mules"  have  joined  com- 
pany  with  passages  from  Latin,  "surface  tension"  and  "parts 
per  million"  have  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  the  "last  three 
grains  per  gallon"  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  "sand 
filters."  Truly,  even  one  versed  in  the  technique  of  such  a 
subject  could  scarcely  avoid  floundering,  so  involved  and 
diversified  at  thi*  date  have  things  become.  Small  wonder 
then  if  the  others,  taking  their  cue  from  the  mariner  of 
Daniel  Webster's  creation,  should  stick  their  periscopes  above 
the  turbulent  sea  of  comment  and  in  good  old  Anglo-Saxon 
i  \  press  themselves,  "Well,  where  are  we  now?" 

Consider  then  the  initial  article.  "Specifically,"  it  was 
said  in  the  previous  editorial,  "the  article  concerns  itself  with 
boiler  compounds  and  points  out  the  possibilities  of  this  much 
applauded  and  berated  and  withal  too  little  understood 
method  of  improving  the  locomotive  performance  in  bad 
water  areas."  This  statement  was  applicable  then  and  may 
be  reiterated  now.  And  what  of  the  discussion  since?  Has 
it  made  out  a  case  against  treating  plants  as  one  writer  was 
evidently  under  the  impression  the  initial  article  would? 
lias  it  dispelled  the  suspicions  concerning  boiler  compounds 
as  others  have  apparently  entertained  tears  that  it  might? 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  reflections  made  against  treat- 
ing  plants,  considered  at  lea-;  with  reference  to  specific  in- 
stallations, have  not  been  entirely  without  foundation  and  it 
cannot  Ik'  refuted  that  boiler  compounds  have  not  been 
divested  of  all  their  shortcomings. 

But,    relieving    the    voluminous    discussion    of    its    many 
ion-  and  occasional  personalities,  does  it  not  give  em 
to  thi   i       rvatii  ns  made  heretofore  ilut  there  is  both 
merit    in    boiler    compounds    and    justification    for    treating 
ind  giving  due  consideration  to  the  very  appropriate 
distinction  made  in  tin-  discussion  between  anti  scale  com- 
pounds  and  anti-boiler  compounds  and  the  caution  held  out 
rediting  the  re-idts  obtained  by  the  one  upon  the 
tie  other,  is  not  the  fundamental  conclusion  to  be 
drawn,   still   the  one   previously   made   that   "the   problem  of 
improving   boiler   waters   in   short    is   no  longer  one   of  arbi- 
trarily installing  a  treating  plant  or  of  prescribing  I  prepara- 
r  or  tender  treatment,  bul  rather  that 

of  choo  tng  that  method  which  i>  best  a  rive  the 

whether   it   be  a   particular  kind   of  in- 
terior ial   kind   of  exterior   treatment 
nihination  of  the  two"      If  the  discussion  has 
this  impression,  the  query,  when-  are  we  now.  has 
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Fundamental  Considerations 

in  Locomotive  Operation 

In  considering  the  features  to  be  included  in  new  motive 
power  railroad  men  are  generally  confronted  with  conflict- 
ing viewpoints.  One  person  may  claim  that  efficiency  consists 
solely  in  getting  heavy  train  loading  and  therefore  the  trac- 
tive effort  should  be  made  just  as  great  as  possible.  Another 
may  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  fuel  costs  and  advocate  a 
design  in  which  fuel  economy  is  given  first  consideration. 
Still  a  third  may  be  most  concerned  with  getting  locomotives 
that  will  be  easy  to  maintain  and  make  a  high  mileage  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  between  shoppings. 

All  three  of  the  viewpoints  mentioned  are  based  on  impor- 
tant factors  in  locomotive  operation.  No  one  alone  is  a  safe 
guide  for  the  selection  of  economical  locomotives  but  all 
must  be  considered  jointly  to  attain  the  object  for  which  rail- 
road men  are  striving — minimum  over-all  cost.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  in  giving  each  its  proper  importance.  Probably 
the  best  procedure  is  to  work  out  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
operation  for  different  designs.  This  is  not  always  satis- 
factory because  accurate  figures  cannot  be  obtained  in  ad- 
vance. The  whole  problem  is  so  complex  that  it  requires 
careful  study.  However,  a  few  general  principles  can  be 
pointed  out  as  a  guide  toward  the  desired  end. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  modern  locomotive  of  the  Mikado 
type,  for  example,  is  about  $4.00  to  $4.55  an  hour  for  the 
wages  of  the  enginemen  and  trainmen  and  from  $9.50  to 
$19.70  an  hour  for  fuel,  or  an  average  for  the  country  of 
about  $11.40  based  on  a  consumption  of  6,000  lb.  The  fixed 
charges  on  the  train-hour  basis  will  vary  with  the  first  cost 
and  the  proportion  of  time  in  service  to  total  time  and  will 
range  from  $.90  to  as  much  as  $5.00  an  hour.  Repairs  will 
show  considerable  variation  depending  on  the  class  of  service, 
water  supply  and  design  of  the  locomotive.  An  average  value 
would  be  approximately  $5.60  per  hour  of  service. 

These  figures  show  that  the  largest  item  of  expense  in  the 
operation  of  modern  locomotives  is  fuel.  Because  it  is  the 
greatest,  it  should  have  first  consideration.  The  boiler  and 
machinery  should  be  designed  to  get  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable efficiency.  Any  device  that  will  save  in  fuel  an  ap- 
preciable amount  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  fixed 
charges  is  a  money-earner.  There  is  a  tendency  to  hold  the 
dime  spent  for  maintenance  so  close  to  the  eye  that  it  com- 
pletely hides  the  dollar  saved  in  fuel.  If  every  road  made 
out  debits  and  credits  for  each  appliance,  there  would  be 
more  fuel-saving  devices  applied. 

Coming  now  to  maintenance  expense,  there  are  three  pri- 
mary items  to  consider  in  deciding  on  the  design ;  repair  cost, 
operating  cost  and  first  cost.  Reliability  is  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic of  a  locomotive  and  railroad  men  generally  asso- 
ciate reliability  with  simplicity.  The  two  qualities  do  not 
necessarily  go  together.  Perhaps  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  mechanical  details  by  refined  design  that  will  add 
to  the  life  of  such  vital  factors  as  tires,  driving  boxes  and 
rods. 

The  greater  first  cost  would  not  be  a  serious  factor  if 
improved  design  could  either  increase  the  percentage  of  time 
the  locomotive  spent  in  actual  service  or  reduce  the  cost  of 
repairs. 

The  question  of  wages,  which  most  operating  men  would 
probably  place  first,  is  only  in  third  place  in  the  items  of 
expense.  The  reason  is  that  wages  no  longer  afford  the 
major  opportunities  for  saving.  A  net  train  load  of  500  tons 
would  represent  a  wage  cost  of  about  $0.0008  per  ton-mile. 
With  a  train  load  of  1,000  tons,  which  is  conservative  for  a 
Mikado  locomotive,  the  cost  would  be  only  $0.0004  per  ton- 
mile.  Assume  that  the  rated  tractive  effort  can  be  increased 
one-fourth.  This  would  decrease  the  wage  cost  per  ton  one- 
fifth,  provided  the  full  tractive  effort  could  be  developed  and 


utilized.  There  would  almost  necessarily  be  an  increase  in 
maintenance  costs  for  both  the  locomotive  and  the  cars  which 
would  tend  to  offset  this  economy.  Furthermore,  the  same 
gross  saving  could  be  effected  by  an  eight  per  cent  decrease 
in  fuel  costs  as  by  a  20  per  cent  decrease  in  wage  costs. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  possible  savings 
in  wages  are  negligible,  but  the  question  goes  deeper  than 
mere  rated  tractive  effort.  Wages  can  be  saved  by  speeding 
up  operation  as  well  as  by  increasing  train  loads  and  the 
minimum  wage  cost  can  only  be  obtained  by  combining  high 
tractive  effort  with  other  features  that  make  it  possible  to 
speed  up  trains  and  cut  down  overtime. 

The  last  of  the  items  to  be  considered  is  that  of  fixed 
charges.  Probably  many  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  in 
some  cases  it  may  amount  to  more  than  wages.  Perhaps  the 
relative  importance  of  this  item  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  electric  operation.  The  electric  locomotive 
costs  probably  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  a  steam 
locomotive  of  equal  power  and,  furthermore,  it  requires  ex- 
pensive overhead  construction  and  power  stations.  In  spite 
of  these  facts  electrification  can  show  savings  under  favor- 
able conditions  because  electric  locomotives  save  fuel,  reduce 
maintenance  costs  and  speed  up  train  service.  It  will  pay 
likewise  to  spend  more  money  for  steam  locomotives  and  re- 
lated facilities  that  will  accomplish  similar  results.  Rail- 
roads have  learned  to  buy  coal  not  on  price,  but  on  the  basis 
of  heat  units  or  ton-miles  per  dollar.  In  purchasing  locomo- 
tives the  measure  of  value  is  the  same.  To  be  sure,  the 
problem  is  more  complicated,  but  it  is  also  more  important 
and  well  worth  the  attention  that  is  necessary  to  find  the 
right  answer. 


New  Books 

Traffic  Management.    By  George  A.  Denfield,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Traffic  Management,  Western  University  of  Com- 
merce and  haw,  Portland,  Oregon.   367  pages.  6  in.  x  9^  in, 
Bound  in  cloth.    Published  by  the  author. 
The  author  of  this  book  has  taught  traffic  management  in 
Georgia,  Montana  and  Oregon  and  he  has  packed  into  this 
book,  we  should  say,  every  fact  bearing  on  this  subject  that 
he  was  able  to  gather  in  all  of  these  states;  over  300  pages, 
with  no  room  wasted.     He  has  posted  himself  fully  and  in 
every  detail  concerning  the  operation  of  freight  houses,  local 
and  general  freight  offices,  the  making  of  rates  and  the  solici- 
tation of  freight;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith's  school- 
master, the  reader  wonders  that  cne  head  can  carry  all  that 
he  knows. 

He  has  divided  the  work  into  five  parts  and  12  chapters, 
as  noted  below;  but  each  chapter  contains  such  a  bewilder- 
ing mass  of  facts  that  the  only  discernable  rule  for 
selection  or  classification  of  material  seems  to  have  been 
to  set  the  reader  to  thinking,  throughout  the  whole  traffic 
field,  in  each  chapter. 

The  introductory  chapter  treats  of  transportation,  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization;  and  the  geographical  study  of  the 
United  States,  occupying  12  pages,  is  so  detailed  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  celebrated  English  geologist,  who  could 
find  his  way  in  a  strange  county  on  a  dark  night  by  picking 
up  and  tasting  a  lump  of  earth.  The  principal  traffic  routes 
of  the  United  States  are  traced  from  A.  D.  1815,  down  to 
1921,  and  evidence  of  up-to-dateness  is  seen  in  a  reference 
to  the  anxieties  felt  by  the  shippers  of  hops  in  the  Western 
states  because  of  the  passage  of  the  18th  amendment  to  the 
constitution. 

The  matter  in  the  book  is  voluminous;  overwhelming;  not 
thoroughly  digested;  a  judicious  selection  would  have  been 
more  useful.  The  professor's  students  are  not  likely,  how- 
ever, to  find  in  this  condition  any  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
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give  their  lessons  thorough  study  tor,  following  the  last 
chapter,  there  are  75  pages  filled  with  questions;  concrete, 
abstract  and  mixed.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  these 
questions  are  labeled  "Practical  Problems/'  Evidently  Pro- 
fessor Den  field  has  read  every  one  of  the  freight  rate  deci- 
sions issued  during  the  past  dozen  years  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  has  committed  them  to  memory; 
and  the  hundreds  of  knotty  problems  with  which  those  deci- 
sions are  sprinkled  are  here  set  forth  for  the  perusal  of  the 
unsophisticated  reader  who  aspires  to  fill  one  of  t'te  "thou- 
sand-" of  traffic  managerships  which  large  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  establishments  are  now  waiting  to  confer  on 
competent  young  men  at  "promising  salaries." 

Following   the   "practical   problems"   there  are  825   ques- 
tions written  in  the  ordinary  style,  many  of  them  filling  but 
jle  line,  by  which  the  student  can  test  the  degree  of 
success  with  which  he  has  absorbed  the  contents  of  the  book. 
On  the  subject  of  freight  classification  alone  there  are  300 
of  these  questions;  and  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  make- 
up of  the  list,  or  of  the  chapter  to  which  it  refers,  the  student 
i  ted  to  answer  the  whole  of  them  at  one  sitting! 
The  only   rational   conclusion   that   we   are  able  to  reach 
concerning  the  scheme  of  this  book  is  that  it  is  a  transcript 
or  revision  of  all  the  notes  that  have  been  made  by  the  author 
in  an  extended  experience  as  teacher  or  lecturer;  made  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  student,   and  leaving 
a  considerable  task  for  the  teacher  who  would  use  the  book 
guide.     Traffic  management  is  a  pretty  difficult  sub- 
matize,  and  we  are  not  blaming  the  author  of 
this  book  for  not  doing  it;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  readers  to 
tell   them   that  this  mine  of  useful   information  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  highly  refractory  ores. 

The  author  has  done  well  to  make  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  competent  railroad  traffic  officers 
and  he  gives  the  reader  the  full  benefit  of  their  wisdom  on 
a  thousand  different  points;  but  he  too  readily  follows  some 
of  their  careless  habits  in  the  use  of  words.  Also  there  are 
occasional  infelicities  of  language  on  the  part  of  the  author 
himself,  indicating  that  some  of  the  work  was  done  too  hur- 
riedly. 

The  five  parts  of  the  book  are  entitled;  (1)  tonnage  and 
rate  construction  territories;  (2)  classification;  (3)  tariffs; 
(4)  transportation  services  and  (S)  traffic  administration. 
The  first  part  i-  divided  into  (1)  introduction,  commerce, 
industry  and  transportation;  (2)  physical  and  productive 
Ui  d  States;  (3)  i  hannels  of  traffic  and  (4) 
iphical  relation-hip  of  traffic  territories  and  rati 

point!    Part  5,   which   is  chapter   12,  deals  with 
administration  of  both  •  d  industrial  traffic  depart- 

ments, 

Some  of  the  "j  blems"  referred   to 

notable  for  their  oddit)  '  >t  1 1.  r-  seem  to  be  designed  to 
stump  the  young   student    in  ya,     Problem   No 

part   l.   reads:   "The  southern  mountaineer,  who  is 
to  grow  '  orn  nn  tin-  mountain  slopes  claims  that  lack 
of  transportation  is  the  reason  for  In-  moonshining  opera- 
tills;  that  transportation  will  not  allow  bin. 
i  profit  I  et.     I  herefore,  he  must 

produi  t  of  high  value  and  low  bull       Do 
with  tl  'ill?  Will  the  government 

imenl   of   dairying   and   cheese-making   unprovi 
c  onditii 

we  find,  for  example 

■  in  I     porting   roods    for 

'  •  "pen   a    new 

ire  pi  inning  to  ship  the  goods  from 

I  rv    BH  1     ihoV    them    which 

them  the  l"  I 

8 1.  reads  i         k  tker  on 

t  freight  rati  -  on  i  otton 

and  '■■  ii  over- 


alls and  woolen  suits.  Show  his  line  of  argument  and  your 
opinion." 

Were  it  not  for  limitations  of  space  we  could  go  on  indef- 
initely with  illuminating  questions  and  comments  concerning 
race-horses,  planographs,  garages,  nitroleum,  Oklahoma  bas- 
ing points,  skirt  forms  with  standards  detached,  proper  loca- 
tion of  tanneries,  rates  on  human  hair,  C.  L.,  and  proper 
allowance  for  outage  in  tank  cars;  rates  on  kitchens,  K.  D., 
best  place  to  make  crude  balsam,  how  to  get  a  monopoly  on 
the  bottle  business,  how  to  ship  a  circus  without  being 
troubled  by  "cooties"  and  such  like — and  so  on  for  pages 
and  pages. 

( >ne  thing  that  we  have  not  found  in  the  book,  but  which 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  young  student  of  traffic  prob- 
lems, is  a  warning  that  very  frequently  he  will  find  the 
science  of  his  business  not  only  too  complicated  and  con- 
fusing to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  when  soliciting  a  ship- 
ment from  an  ugly  customer,  but  also  too  dim  and  re- 
mote to  be  satisfactorily  defined;  too  much  like  a  radio  mes- 
sage from  Australia.  At  the  risk  of  being  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  the  traffic  court  we  will  remind  the  student  that, 
in  difficult  cases  such  as  are  here  suggested,  a  knowledge 
of  what  your  competitor  is  doing,  or  can  do,  or  hopes  to  do, 
will  often  take  the  place  of  a  great  lot  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  most  successful  traffic  men  have  had  but  scant 
knowledge  of  traffic  science;  but  they  have  been  adept  in 
the  art  of  guessing  the  other  fellow's  thoughts. 

's  Analyses  of  Investments,  Steam  Railroads.  By  John 
Moody.  9  in.  by  11  in.  1,314  pages.  Hound  in  cloth.  Pub- 
lished by  Moody's  Investors'  Service,  35  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.     Price  $20. 

Tins  is  a  new  edition  of  Moody's  Rating  Book  or  Analyses 
of  Railroads.  The  book  combines  the  features  of  a  manual 
on  railroads  with  those  of  a  rating  book,  performing  the 
same  function  in  respect  to  the  investment  standing  of 
securities,  a.-  the  ireilit  agency  rating  books  do  on  credits. 
The  work,  however,  goes  farther  in  that  it  presents  the  data 
upon  which  the  ratings  are  based  together  with  the  full 
descriptions  of  properties  and  information  regarding  earn- 
ings, traffic  statistics,  officers  and  directors,  price  range  of 
securities  for  years  and  other  details  of  this  nature. 

All  of  the  financial  statements  and  earnings  reports  are 
analyzed.  The  percentage  eanwd  on  different  classes  of 
is  shown,  a-  well  a.-  the  margin  of  safety  for  bond  in- 
terest, average  income  available  for  fixed  charges  or  divi- 
dends, with  the  amount  required  for  such  purposes.  Com- 
ment- axe  given  on  the  equity  of  Becurity  issues  and  their 
market  ability  and  other  deductions  are  presented  in  concise, 
easily  understood  tables. 

Thy  system  of  investment  ratings  is  simple,  yet  specific. 
Securities  of  the  highest  investment  chai  icter,  issues  strongly 

I  earning  |x>\ver.  whose  posit 
secure  beyond  the  shallow  of  doubt  are  rated  Aaa — tb 
rating   Aa.   then    A.   Baa,    Ha,    b  a    I'opeka   & 

Santa  Fe  General  Mori  '-  of  1995  are  rated  Aaa;  Chi- 

le    i  \\      era  First  Mortgage  4s  ol  1959  are  m 
:  iting;  Norfolk  \  Western  Common  -lock  is  rated   \ 
\  :  I  me,  preferred,  *  am  ■•  C. 

Tin-  book  i  overs  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  proininenl  South  American   -\  -terns. 

main'  yean  Mood}      Rating   Books  have  been  part 

of  the  regular  equipment  of  banks  and  financial  in-titutions 

cently,  due  to  the  general  interest  in  railroad  securities 

and  railroad  operations,  the  R  Book  especially 

has  come  into  greater  use  upon  the  pari  of  the  publil 

u>ok  will  be  found  instructive  and  valuable  to  anyone  who 
i-  interested   in  any   phase  of  the  transportation   industry. 

Ibe  purchase  pri.  .    ol    (20,   include-  al-o   Monthly  Bulletins 

and   Revised  Ratings    ind    Monthlj    Earnings  Re- 
ports. 
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Wheeling  £&,  Lake  Erie  Watches  Cost  Factors  Closely 

Coal  and  Ore  Traffic  Predominate — Road  in  Much  Better 
Physical  Condition  Than  Formerly 

By  Charles  W.  Foss 

PART    I 


The  Wheeling  &  Laee  Erie's  net  after  rentals  for 
the  year  1921  was  $1,755,356.  For  1920  the  road 
had  a  net  railway  operating  deficit  of  $401,694.  In 
1919  and  1918 — during  the  federal  control  period — there  was 
a  net  railway  operating  income  of  approximately  $1,000,000 
in  each  year.  The  1921  increase  in  net  was  in  spite  of  a 
sharp  falling  off  in  traffic.  For  the  year  the  net  ton-miles, 
revenue  and  non-revenue,  totaled  1,097,087,936,  as  compared 
with  1,580,700,825  in  1920. 

The  operating  ratio  for  the  year  was  79.55  per  cent,  the 


The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 

transportation  ratio  38.70.  For  several  months  during  the 
middle  of  the  year,  the  operating  ratio  averaged  nearer  70 
per  cent  and  the  transportation  ratio  around  32.  These 
averages  indicate  economies  of  a  drastic  sort.  The  road  in 
1921  sharply  reduced  its  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  equipment.  It  succeeded  during  1921,  nevertheless,  in 
making  substantial  improvements  to  its  roadbed.  The  index 
to  equipment  maintenance — the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars 
— shows  that  throughout  the  year  the  road's  cars  were  in 


better  shape  than  the  average.  For  instance,  the  per  cent  of 
bad  order  cars  on  February  15  was  8.1;  for  all  the  roads  on 
that  date,  the  percentage  was  14.5. 

A  number  of  factors  are  responsible  for  the  operating 
economies  which  have  been  brought  about.  One  is  the  care- 
ful supervision  given  to  cost  factors,  particularly,  perhaps, 
with  reference  to  the  effort  made  to  keep  down  overtime. 
Another  is  the  manner  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  men 
has  been  secured  by  prizes  to  yardmasters  and  train  and  en- 


Tabie  I — Revenues  and  Expenses  of  Operation,   1912  to  1921 


Total 


Net 
operating 
revenue 
2,461,037 
1,945,734 
2,361.764 
1,388,329 


Yeais       Coal    Per  cent  of 

ending        rev-      coal  rev.       Total  Pas-  To 

June  30      enues      to  total      freight  senger  revenues  expenses 

1912  3,157.650     41.92     6,434,094  603,763  7,532,483  5,071,446 

1913  3,145,853     40.01     6,767,830  624,376  7,863,676  5,917,942 

1914  2,690,441     35.13     6,544,900  621,034  7,658,424  5,296,660 

1915  £84.550     12.61     4.385,421  553,630  5,428,069  4,039,740 

1916  2,447,143     26.65     7,853,269  627,476  9,184,516  5,960,229     3i224|287 

Years 
enrling 
Dec.  31 

1916  2.600,243     25.99     8,520,202     668,642  10,003.608     6,811,735     3,191,872 

1917  3,361,086     30.48     9.43S.249     630.606  11,028,904     7,378,213     3,650,692 
191P     5.399,337     39.72  15,492,264     485,488  13,592.172  11,290,779    2,301,293 

1919  4.011,821     31.84  10,632,086     677. S76   12,600,840   10,925.716     1,675,124 

1920  6.975.411     38.86  11,970,360     895.241   17,952.257   16,125.999     1,826,258 

1921  6.561,349     44.36  12,729,201     952,305   14,791,993   11,767,002     3,024,991 

gine  crews  for  good  records  in  operation.  Frequent  confer- 
ences are  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  co-operation 
among  the  different  departments.  The  practice  is  to  give 
subordinate  officers  both  information  and  authority.  The 
terminal  trainmasters  are  especially  given  real  authority, 
which  they  use  not  only  in  giving  service  but  in  securing 
business  from  the  industries  with  which  they  deal. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  a  comparatively  small  road 
in  highly  competitive  territory.  It  has  fallen  upon  adversity 
in  former  years  and  has  been  in  receivership  on  a  couple  of 
occasions.  It  was  operated  by  a  receiver  from  1908  to  the 
end  of  1916;  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers  in  con- 
siderably better  shape  physically  than  it  went  in,  large  ex- 
penditures having  been  made  from  income  and  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  receivers'  certificates  for  grade  revision,  new  yards, 
engine  terminals,  shop  facilities,  etc.  When  it  was  reorgan- 
ized,  the   new  capitalization   included,    in    addition   to  the 
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funded  debt,  7  per  cent  cumulative  prior  lien  stock,  >  per 
cent  non-cumulative  preferred  and  common  stock.  Fixed 
charges  have  been  earned  since  with  a  margin  to  spare,  but 
no  dividends  have  been  paid  on  the  prior  lien  stock  to  date. 

Physical  Characteristics — Maintenance 
The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie's  mileage  totals  512.  Its  main 
lines  extend  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Toledo  and  from  Cleve- 
land to  Zanesville,  the  two  lines  crossing  each  other  approxi- 
mately at  right  angles.  The  line  from  the  Ohio  to  Toledo 
is  the  road's  main  stem.     The  line  to  Cleveland  is  also  im- 


quantity  of  new  rail  is  needed;  even  on  the  Toledo  division 
there  are  some  rather  rough  spots  due  to  old  rail,  although 
this  latter  factor  is  slated  for  early  improvement.  Crossing 
signs,  stations,  etc.,  need  paint  badly. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  seems  to  be  in  rather  better  shape  than 
track  as  is  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  on 
February  15  of  8.1.  The  road  owns  10,126  freight  cars, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  comparatively  new  cars. 
This  last  is  a  factor  of  more  than  passing  interest  because  it 


Condensed  Profiles  of  the  Toledo  and  Cleveland  Divisions  and  the  Huron  and  Adena  Branches 


portant,  but  it  is  a  question  if  the  section  extending  south- 
ward to  Zanesville  is  an  important  asset  of  the  system.  There 
rious  branch  lines,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map  and 
the  road's  strategic  position  at  Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Canton 
is  considerably  strengthened  by  so-called  belt  lines.  The 
Lorain  &  West  Virginia,  Lake  Junction  to  South  Lorain,  25 
miles,  is  operated  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  con- 
trolled by  ownership  of  practically  all  the  capital  stock. 

W    Si  I.    E.  is  single  track  practically  throughout.  The 
part  of  the  line  is  ballasted  with  rock  or  prepared  slag. 
1  on  the  main  lines  is  90-lb.     White  oak  or  treated 
the  formi  t  I  .itcs  are  used 

on  all  curves  and  on  all  treated  ti<  track.     The 

nl    is   in   fair  condition  but  not  in  as  good 
conditi  I      ke  to  have  it.     The  com- 

pany contends  that  the  lines  were  undcrmiintained  during  the 
federal  riod.     Although  the  reduction  in  mainte- 

li  were  made  during  lf)21   would  hardly 
indie. r  is  made  in  maintenance 

n  was  given  to  improv- 
k   foundation  and   I  noral.     The 

I  in  much  better  shape  it 

!  given 

•  <>f  the  Whi  I  track. 

1  or  1^22 
mount  '>)'  tii 
for   ti:  been   obtained      \ 


t  so  many  year.-  ago  that  W.  &  L.  E.  conditions  were 
quite  the  opposite.  The  locomotives  total  221,  including  25 
passenger,  33  switching  and  163  road  freight  locomotives. 
In  rating  its  locomotives,  the  W.  &  L.  E.  has  a  method 
whereby  locomotives  of  40,000-lb.  tractive  effort  are  desig- 
nated 40  per  cent  engines;  of  60,000-lb.  tractive  effort,  60 
per  cent.,  etc.,  and  similarly  the  locomotives  are  numbered 
accordingly.  Thus  there  are  31  Consolidations  of  41, 360-lb. 
tractive  effort.  These  are  designated  41.3  per  cent  locomo- 
tives and  are  numbered  from  4101  on.  Speaking  more  gen- 
erally, the  freight  locomotives  include  10  Mallet  locomotives 
of  80,000  trai  I  80  per  cent),  20  Mallets  of  84,000- 

lb.  tr.i  md  20  Con- 

ciliations  of  60,000   tractive   effort    (60    per   cent),    and 
various  other  Consolidations  of  30,000;  3i  >0,  and 

Hi.  tractive  effort  and  a  number  oi  older  Tea-wheel 

tives. 
I        Mikado  and  Mallet  locomotives  are,  like  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  cars,  comparatively  recent  acquisitions.     The 
Wheel  I  -signed   by   the  Railroad   Ad- 

ministration Mikado,  10  light  Mallet  and  5  Eight- 

wheel    switching    locomotives    and    1,000    50- ton    composite 
U  of  which  equipment  was  financed  in  the 

1   equipment   trust   covering  the  standard  equipment 

During  1<»20.  the  road  placed  orders  for  1,000  box  and  2,000 

-.  which  equipment  was  financed  through 

itional  Railw  ty  S  Corp  ntion. 


rent  Traffic  cent  Tr.in»por1.ititm 

11.416.339  18  80  $90,323  I  .1.1  01 

I 

1   it 
Mil  2  1)7  .IS. 48 

I  :9.84 

I  in  lie 

115749  1  os  .15  4| 

«  1V40  J.;>ni.985  23.  St  40  87 

7S.177  OrO 

17  1?  4.S81  9  0.9O  7,826,331 
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IVr 

cent 

J         1.446 

7442 

5,9(.   .      • 

64.89 

1,739 
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66.90 

> 

8  107 
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The  road  in  1920  had  a  debit  per  diem  balance  of  $1,255,633. 
The  acquisition  of  thi>  last  3,000  cars  put  a  different  aspect 
on  the  per  diem  situation  during  1921,  the  debit  that  year 

being  $259,64.i  or  nearly  $1,000,000  less  than  in   1920. 

The  engine  houses  as  a  rule  are  adequate.     Repair  .-hop 
faeilities   are    located    at    Brewster   and   Toledo    (Ironville). 


ore  and  of  various  iron  and  steel  products.  The  road  serves 
four  coal  fields — the  No.  8  Eastern  Ohio  or  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, the  No.  6  district,  the  Masillon  district  and  the  Coshoc- 
ton district.  These  four  districts  are  shown  on  the  map.  The 
No.  8  field  is  much  the  more  important  of  the  four.  Coal 
from  it  is  moved  to  the  various  industrial  centers  served  by 


Years  endinq 

June  30 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

1914  .... 

1915  ... 

1916  .... 
Years  ending 

Dec.  31 

1916  .... 

1917  .... 

1918  .... 

1919  .... 
192C  .  . 
1921     .. 


coal 

tons 

4,877,102 

1,778,1   9 

■>  j4.;.c.m> 


4,647,795 
5,064,667 
6.281.3S1 
I  >70,903 

5,066,  !12 


94!.  952 

1,063.690 
1,117.196 


1,062,326 

259,933 
117,083 
131,828 
440.446 
124,960 


["ABLE  III     TRAFFIC    AND  OPERATING  STATISTICS 


Ore 

846.001 

1,834,416 


2,059,202 
2,116.767 
2,104,624 
1.791.399 
2,1 18,  (09 


Total 

frt.  tons 
10.641,187 
11,667,451 
12,076.785 
8,290,069 
13,877,353 


14,856,829 
14,218,970 
14,261,519 
11,555.433 
14,840.5  !4 


Rl 


tci 


tnilrai't 
1,175,463,368 
1,255,099,127 

651.739.754 
1.302.625.501 


1,428,469,558 
1,514,181.458 
1.510.^50.01? 
1.186,471,192 
1,522.921.850 
1,045.778,410 


haul 
110.5 
107.6 
98.8 
78  6 
93  • 


of  Hi 
1.706,1 
1.876.; 


2,880,581 
3,065,956 
1,048,095 
2,407,970 
3,089,720 
2,144,425 


733 
783 
794 
60° 


855 

1.066 

1,114 

953 

1,030 

"14 


Net  tons 

per  loco 


714 
734 
569 
757 


777 
940 

:, 

916 
997 

868 


Average 

tons  per 
loaded  car 
33.25 
34.35 
35.37 
2y.74 
34.78 


Miles 
per  car 

per  day 
16.85 
17.89 
14.52 
10.14 
18.35 


17.02 
13.40 
12.89 
10.36 
11.76 
13.21 


Locomotives  are  shopped  at  Brewster  and  cars  receive  heavy 
repairs  at  Ironville.  Both  shops  are  modern  and  of  a  good 
standard.  Insofar  as  concerns  the  shops  at  Ironville,  how- 
ever, the  criticism  might  be  made  that  they  might  be  better 
located  if  they  were  at  Brewster  in  the  center  of  things  rather 
than  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line. 

The  road  in  recent  years  has  been  devoting  considerable 


tlie  road,  including  Steubenville,  Canton,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
etc.  There  is  a  sizable  quantity  used  for  railroad  fuel. 
Mines  on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  in  the  No.  8  district 
supply  coal  to  such  roads  as  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Erie,  the 
Lackawanna,  the  Tere  Marquette,  etc.  The  larger  part  of  the 
coal  tonnage,  however,  is  moved  to  the  lakes  and  is  dumped 
into  lake  vessels  at  Huron.     From  Huron  there  is  a  sizeable 


Some  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie's  Best  Stretches  of  Track 


attention  to  yards,  notably  at  Canton  or  Gambrinus  and  at 
Jewett.  The  road  is  not  equipped  with  block  signals  nor  has 
it  many  interlocking  plants.  Operations  are  governed  entirely 
by  time-table  and  train  orders. 

Serves  Pittsburgh  No.  8  Field 

Of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie's  traffic,  about  45  per  cent  is 
bituminous  coal.     There  is  also  a  substantial  tonnage  of  iron 


back  haul  on  iron  ore— primarily  to  steel  mills  along  the 
Ohio  river.  Seme  400,000  or  500,000  tons  are  supplied 
\early  to  the  Canton  district.  Inasmuch  as  the  No.  8  coal 
district  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  line  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  coal  moves  to  Huron,  whereas  the  ore  moves  from  Huron 
back  to  the  Ohio  river  points,  the  road  secures  a  haul  on  a 
large  portion  of  its  traffic  of  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  line. 
The  road  handles  but  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  mani- 


TABLE  IV— CORPORATE  INCOME  ACCOUNT,  1912  TO  1921 

"'ins                                   Net  operating  Taxes  Operating  Other                 Gross  Hire  of  Interest  Net 

June  30                                                revenue  accrued  income  income                income  equipment  Rentals  accrued  income 

1912    2,461,037  367,225  2,093,812  24,708              2,118,520  268,353  90  574  1  041  1  ■>«  71-117 

1913     1.945.734  362.426  1.583,308  31,102              1,614,410  325,928  83,571  lMlViS  ,, 

1914     2.361.764  396,831  1,964,933  63,369              2.02S.3O1  303,985  57.734  119660'  469  gsi 

1915     1.388,329  385,9117  1,002,422  20.273              1,022,695  187,665  53.065  ir9]o"5  def   34  7  14ft 

v      1516,. 3.224.287  452.393  2,771,894  36.947              2.80S.K41  372,829  104,556  l'l30359  l"o'iW7 

1  ears  ending 

Oec.  31 

J916     3.191,872  561,118  2,630,754  57,296               2,688.050  402,552  117.146  1,128  218  1040  134 

1917     3.650.692  612.387  3.038,305  171,625              3.209,930  929,678  66  86:  1099  496  111  89? 

1918    2.301,393    .  694.017  1,606,736  161.983              1,768.719  577,119  37,961  1187754  def      Wilt 

'919     1,675,124  748,692  924.145  186094             1,110,239  44  794  31099  1,205  163  def  170817 

920    1. 826,258  939.144  885.451  155,097             1,040,548  1,255,633  31512  1470146  def   1  716  743 

1921     ■ 3.024,991  1,064,972  1.96O.01O  136.684               2.096.703  259,643  23^521  \AAX.iUi  365,434 

Firures  for  1918,   1919  and   1920  represent  consolidated  corporate  and  federal   accounts    with    inter-account    items   eliminated       The    Wheeling  &   Lake 

TTte?~£?a2E8  TC<"rn    for   operations   under  federal   control    was   $1,586,037.      Corporate  income  account  for    1918  shows  a  net  corporate  income  of  SHOO  295- 

f0'.,  K^JllW'-    and    for    1920'    W6.725.  The    1920  corporate   accounts  include  tentative  (wares  of  $264,340  for  compensation   for    l.muarv  and  February' 

anc    $1,458,672   for   guaranty  '* 
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fest  freight  A  Mini!  road  in  highly  competitive  territory  has 
both  its-  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages is  the  better  supervision  permitted.  This  is  a  real 
asset  when  it  comes  to  service  and  is  of  value  as  concerns 
ordinary  freight  service  as  it  would  also  be  in  the  case  of 
manifest  service.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  not  a  rich 
road,  and  it  is  far  from  being  extravagantly  provided  with 
terminal  facilities  at  the  competitive  centers,  although  its  sev- 
eral belt  lines  do  help  it  measurably.  The  road's  ability  to 
give  service  and  the  supervision  which  brings  about  this 
ability  are  outstanding  factors  in  the  work  which  the  road  is 
doing  in  these  competitive  centers,  both  as  applies  to  coal 
and  ore  traffic  and  to  traffic  in  manufactured  products. 

Back  Haul  on  Iron  Ore  from  Huron 

The  total  tonnage  handled  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 
approximates  14,000,000  tons  annually.  The  bituminous 
coal  tonnage  fluctuates  considerably  and  runs  from  4,000,000 
to  6,000,000  tons.  Ore  totals  about  2,000,000  tons.  The 
road  formerly  handled  a  heavy  coke  tonnage,  sometimes  over 
1,000,000  tons  annually,  but  in  recent  years  this  traffic  has 
become  of  less  importance.  In  1920,  in  which  year  the  road 
handled  more  ton-miles  than  in  any  previous  year,  the  total 
tonnage  of  all  commodities  was  14,840,524.  Of  this,  coal 
made  up  6,596,663  tons;  ore  (including  ore  concentrates) 
2,118,309  tons;  coke,  440,446;  products  of  mines,  as  a 
whole,  9,988,200,  and  manufactures,  4,114,402  tons. 

The  relationship  between  the  tons  of  coal  carried  and  the 
tons  of  iron  ore  is  an  important  factor.  The  road  as  has  been 
noted,  carries  the  larger  portion  of  its  coal  to  Huron  where 
it  is  clumped  into  lake  vessels.  From  Huron  there  is  a  back 
haul  on  ore.  which  movement  utilizes  equipment  which  other- 
wise would  return  empty.  The  facilities  at  Huron  include 
for  handling  coal,  two  car  dumping  machines  and  for  han- 
dling ore,  four  of  the  so-called  rapid  unloading  machines  and 
two  Hulett  unloaders.  An  illustration  shows  the  ore  dock 
in  operation.  There  is,  of  course,  also  a  large  storage  space 
and  facilities  for  handling  ore  which  is  to  be  stored,  as  will 
also  be  seen  from  the  illustration.  The  pier  is  of  wooden 
construction  and  the  road  is  now  replacing  it  with  concrete, 
one-third  to  be  finished  by  the  opening  of  the  lake  season. 

The  coal  dumped  into  vessels  at  Huron  during  the  1921 
season  held  up  fairly  well  as  compared  with  1920  or  1919  as 
was  the  case  at  most  of  the  other  lake  piers.  In  1921,  the 
coal  dumped  by  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  at  Huron  totaled 
1,622,968  tons;  in  1920,  it  was  1,958,446,  and  in  1919, 
1.488,516  tons.  By  the  way  of  comparison,  it  might  be  noted 
that  several  piers  on  Lake  Erie  dumped  over  2,000,000  tons 
in  this  period,  notably  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Toledo  and 
Lorain;  the  Pennsylvania  at  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula.  The 
Hocking  Valley  at  Toledo  dumped  over  4,500,000  tons. 

The  ore  received  at  Huron  during  1921  totaled  624,744 
net  tons;  the  road  shipped  from  Huron  625,768  tons  and  on 
ry  1,  1922,  it  had  on  its  dock  758,676  tons.  The  ore 
busioesa  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  1021  because  of  idleness  in  the 
steel  industry.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
ments of  625,768  tons  from  Huron  in  1021  compared  with 
t  tons  in  1020.  The  W.  8i  1.   E.  also  handles  <>re 

from   South   Lorain   and   Toledo,   although   not  over    it 

Shipments  from  die  three  ports,  Huron,  South  Lorain 
I  olcdo  in  1921  totaled  986,475  tons  as  compared  with  2,- 
8  tons  in  1920.    The  figures  showing  ore  shipped  and 
relating  to  coal  dumped  will  give  a  ready  comparison 
of  tin-  relative  importance  the  c  0O0  the  Stand- 

point of  supplying  a  back  haul  from  the  lake. 

Tm  •••  of  Fuel  Oil  in  1021  by  locomotive!  of  the 

324  o00  barrels   as 
f-impj:  -17.000    barrels    in     1920       r  if    the    total    now 

,000   bar- 


B.  M.  Jewell  Attacks  Legality 

of  Wage  Conferences 

WHETHER  or  NOT  proper  conferences  preceded  the  sub- 
mission of  the  present  wage  controversy  to  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  has,  during  the  past  week,  been 
made  the  issue  in  this  controversy  rather  than  the  justness 
and  reasonableness  of  the  wages  proposed  by  the  carriers. 
For  several  days  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployees Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  been  reading  extracts  from  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  conferences  held  on  various  railroads,  drawing  from  this 
testimony  the  inference  that  the  procedure  outlined  in  the 
Transportation  Act  and  ordered  by  the  Labor  Board  has 
not  been  followed,  and  that  practically  all  of  the  railroads, 
parties  to  this  dispute,  are  not  properly  before  the  Board. 

On  March  20  Mr.  Jewell  completed  the  presentation  of 
evidence  of  this  character  and  called  upon  the  Board  to  ren- 
der an  immediate  decision  as  to  the  legality  of  the  confer- 
ences and  to  remand  the  whole  controversy  over  wages  to 
further  negotiation  between  the  carriers  and  the  employees 
involved.     In  closing  his  arguments,  he  said  in  part: 

"We  are  firm  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  presented  a 
picture  of  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  railroads  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  their  employees;  that  we  have  justi- 
fied and  proven  conclusively  that  Section  301  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  has  not  been  complied  with;  that  there  are  no 
disputes,  so  far  as  the  shop  craft  employees  are  concerned, 
the  merits  of  which  this  Board  can  lawfully  pass  upon  in 
these  hearings." 

The  answer  of  the  railroads  to  Mr.  Jewell's  testimony  on 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  these  conferences  was  started 
on  the  same  day  when  J.  L.  Coleman,  general  attorney  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  read  some  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Jewell  and  the  members  of  the  Federated  Shop 
Crafts  containing  specific  instructions  as  to  how  and  when 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  with  representatives  of  the 
carriers.  He  drew  from  this  correspondence  and  from  other 
material  the  inference  that  "there  is  no  possibility  that  those 
men  (representatives  of  the  Shop  Crafts)  could  sit  down  and 
negotiate  questions  with  the  management." 

Regarding  the  excerpt  from  the  stenographic  report  of  the 
conferences  held  between  employees  and  the  representatives 
of  various  railroads,  Mr.  Coleman  developed  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jewell  had  read  only  portions  of  these  reports  and  pro- 
duced as  the  first  witness  for  the  carriers,  H.  T.  Dick,  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  read  the  many  portions  of  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  conference  on  that  road  which  had  been 
omitted  by  Mr.  Jewell,  and  which  showed  that  the  questions 
of  cast  of  living  and  wages  in  other  industries  and  similar 
relevant  factors  had  been  discussed  at  these  conferences. 

Similar  testimony  was  presented  by  1  L.  Coleman,  gen 
era]  attorney  of  the  Atchison,    Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and    1      \ 

Cochrane,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  >m  the  Great  North- 
em,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
in  defence  of  the  conferences  held  between  these  roads  and 

representatives  of  their  shop  employees.  It  was  shown  by 
the  reading  of  omitted  portions  of  the  stenographic  report 
of  these  conferences  that  there  had  been  a  bona  fide  effort 
to  discuss  present  and  propose  i  ales. 

In  ri  request  of  Mr.  Jewell.  Mr.   Higgins  read 

a  list  of  19  roads  in  Western  territory  which  are  pleading 
financial  inability  to  pay  the  present  wage  scales  as  part  of 
their  presentation  on  behalf  of  lower  rate--  of  pay.  These 
i  arriers  include  the  Ch  ''"  Western,  the  Chicago, 

Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul,  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
,\    St     Louis,   the   Minneapolis,   St.    Paul   & 
Saulte  Ste    Marie,  the  M 
tin      Toledo,    Peoria    &    Western    and    the   YVe-tern    Pacific. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section  March  Meeting 

Reports  Set  Limits  on  Clearance  at  Wire  Crossings  and  Explain 
the  Proper  Use  of  a  Transmitter 


The  fifth  session  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Sec- 
tion, American  Railway  Association,  was  opened  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  March  21  by  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  George  Ainslie,  Mayor  of  Richmond. 
The  committee  of  direction,  in  its  report,  told  what  action  had 
been  taken  regarding  the  specifications  and  recommendations 
presented  to  the  section.  The  standing  committees  appointed 
last  September  for  handling  the  work  for  this  year  were 
announced  and  a  memorial  in  memory  of  E.  A.  Chenery  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  was  presented.  Additional  reports  on 
creosoted  poles,  reinforced  concrete  poles  and  permanent  pole 
lines  and  tools  and  equipment  were  presented  at  the  first 
day's  session.  The  report  on  wire  line  crossings  brought  out 
considerable  discussion   before  its   adoption. 

Construction  and   Maintenance — Outside  Plant 

Committee  1,  of  which  G.  A.  Cellar,  general  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph,  Pennsylvania  System,  is  chairman,  pre- 
sented new  specifications  on  pole  line  construction  in  which 
it  was  recommended  poles  shall  be  set  so  that  the  minimum 
horizontal  clearance  of  any  wire,  guy  or  other  attachment 
will  be  8  ft.  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  nearest  main  track 
rail.  Under  normal  conditions  with  poles  carrying  ten-pin 
cross  arms,  this  minimum  clearance  will  be  obtained  by 
setting  the  poles  13  ft.  from  the  rail.  The  lowest  crossarm 
should  be  not  less  than  25  ft.  above  the  rail. 

At  sidings,  poles  may  be  set  with  a  minimum  horizontal 
clearance  of  7  ft.  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  nearest  track  rail. 
At  railroad  crossings  clear  headroom  between  the  lowest  wire 
or  cable  and  the  top  of  the  rail  shall  be  not  less  than  27  ft., 
except  where  the  wires  for  cables  are  paralleled  on  the  same 
highway  by  a  trolley  contact  conductor  on  a  lower  level,  in 
which  case  the  clearance  between  such  wires  at  the  top  of 
the  rail  may  be  reduced  to  25  ft.  Lines  along  highways  or 
city  streets  shall  have  a  minimum  clearance  above  the  ground 
of  18  ft.  If  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  parallel  supply 
lines  (electric  light  or  power)  a  minimum  separation  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  taller  lines  should  be  the  minimum  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  A  clearance  of  at  least  4  ft.  from 
trees  and  other  brush  should,  where  practical,  be  provided 
The  sub-committee  on  "Wire  Crossings"  has  co-operated 
with  the  public  utilities  companies  and  the  state  commissions 
in  the  production  of  specifications  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations  it  has 
been  agreed  that  where  the  sum  of  the  distances  from  the 
point  of  intersection  to  the  nearest  supporting  structure  of 
each  span  does  not  exceed  100  ft.  the  minimum  clearance 
at  the  point  of  intersection  or  between  communication  lines 
and  power  supply  lines,  carrying  from  zero  to  750  volts, 
must  be  not  less  than  2  ft.  However,  if  the  power  lines 
carry  over  750  volts  the  clearance  must  be  4  ft.  or  more.  At 
wire  crossings  a  50  ft.  pole  must  be  set  7  ft.  in  the  earth  or 
4J/2  ft.  in  solid  rock.  Poles  of  other  lengths  are  set  to  corre- 
sponding depths.  The  minimum  sag  for  No.  6,  A.W.G.  bare 
hard-drawn  copper  wire  is  set  at  4  in.  for  a  100  ft.  span 
at  40  deg.  F.  and  the  sag  for  other  lengths  of  span  and 
different  degrees  is  given  in  a  table  in  the  report.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  "Transposition"  the 
locations  of  the  poles  on  which  the  transpositions  are  made 
are  to  be  marked  with  letters  2  in.  high  and  2  in.  wide, 
painted  on  the  poles  at  a  height  of  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  sub-committee  on  "Underground  Construction"  offers 
detailed  drawings  and  specifications  for  a  mandrel  for  under- 
ground conduit  testing  and  construction. 


Construction  and  Maintenance — Inside  Plant 
This  committee  with  W.  Rogers,  telegraph  and  telephone 
engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  as  chairman,  presented  a 
report  including  a  specification  for  lead  sheathed  office  cable, 
non-quadded,  with  a  twisted  pair  of  cotton  or  silk  and  cotton 
covered  enameled  No.  IS  A.W.G.  conductors.  Drawings 
and  specifications  for  cross  connecting  rings,  porcelain  fuse 
blocks  with  fittings  and  porcelain  terminal  blocks  are  also 
included  in  this  report.  The  report  of  sub-committee  "H," 
included  diagrams  showing  the  location  and  layout  for  the 
operator's  table,  wall  panel  and  test  connections  in  telegraph 
and  telephone  way  offices,  station  buildings  and  interlocking 
towers.  In  this  work  the  committee  co-operated  with  the 
Signal  Section  to  provide  space  for  interlocking  apparatus. 
The  installation  and  maintenance  of  caustic  soda  cells  and 
storage  batteries  was  explained  in  detail,  by  chemical 
equations,  diagrams  and  photographs  in  the  report  of  sub- 
committee "K."  This  report  also  included  a  table  record 
form  for  recording  the  assignment  of  wire  in  cables.  The 
reports  of  sub-committee  "J" — Circuits  and  Current  Supply 
— included  a  complete  revision  of  the  specification  for  wire 
chief's  equipment  and  the  routine  in  railroad  offices  which 
was  submitted  for  discussion  at  the  September,  1921,  meeting 
and  now  incorporates  suggested  revisions  made  at  that  time. 

Message  Traffic 

G.  H.  Hood,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  presented  the  report  of  this  committee. 
The  committee  does  not  recommend  the  interchange  of  train- 
grams  between  railroads  as  a  general  practice  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  postal  laws  do  not  permit  intermediate  han- 
dling of  railroad  mail;  also  that  traingram  service,  in  order 
to  be  dependable,  must  have  close  supervision  at  transfer 
points  and  that  an  additional  messenger  would  have  to  be 
employed.  As  traingram  service  is  primarily  an  over-night 
proposition,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  interchange  service  would 
meet  these  ends.  Exhibit  "E"  of  this  report  offered  the 
recommended  routine  for  handling  telegrams  by  telephone. 
In  transmitting  numbers  each  figure  shall  be  given  separately 
by  name;  for  example,  $345  in  the  original  copy  will  be 
passed  over  the  wire  as  ("Figures")  "dollar  sign,  three- 
four-five,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars."  Words  hav- 
ing similarity  of  sound  must  be  spelled  and  each  word  pro- 
nounced after  it  is  spelled.  Guard  words  are  found  to  be 
of  advantage  in  identifying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  For 
example,   A   for   Adams,   B   for  Boston,   O   for   Ocean,  etc. 

Telegraph  and   Telephone  Transmission 

This  committee,  of  which  Stanley  Rhoads,  telegraph  and 
telephone  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  is  chair- 
man, presented  interesting  information  on  telephone  trans- 
mission, including  the  effect  of  resistance,  inductance, 
electrostatic  capacity,  leakage,  cross  talk,  and  noise.  The 
incorrect  use  of  the  telephone,  especially  the  failure  to  have 
the  speech  actuate  the  diaphragm  to  the  best  efficiency,  can 
be  corrected  by  educating  the  users.  Losses  in  transmission 
equivalent  to  3yi  miles  of  cable  are  caused  by  the  lips  being 
placed  yi  in.  from  the  mouthpiece  and  of  5J4  miles  bv  a 
distance  of  \y2  in.  from  the  transmitter. 

Telegraph   and  Telephone   Development 

This  committee  reports  that  an  automatic  electric  lighting 
outfit  for  camp  cars  has  been  developed  which  greatlv  re- 
duces the  fire  risk  from  oil  and  gas  lamps  for  isolated  quar- 
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ters  and  camp  cars.  This  outfit  consists  of  a  small  gasoline 
engine  connected  to  a  motor  which  develops  lid  volts  and 
current  to  light  twenty-four  25- watt  lamps.  Interesting  in- 
formation is  also  given  on  the  reclamation  of  exhausted  dry 
batteries.  It  is  found  that  salt,  and  also  salammoniac,  if  dis- 
solved in  the  water  in  which  the  cells  are  placed,  will  cause 
the  cells  to  recuperate  and  last  a  day  or  two  longer. 

One  trunk  line  railroad  has  made  use  of  a  frequency 
doubling  coil  arrangement  to  increase  a  110-VOlt,  60-Cyde, 
a.c.  single-phase  power  to  120-cycle  for  use  with  composite 
ringers.  This  arrangement  is  considered  to  be  a  desirable 
improvement  ever  the  composite  ringer  operating  with  the 
interrupter  unit  a-  a  means  of  eliminating  battery  units  with 
its  moving  parts. 

Reports  of  Other  Committees 

An  organization  chart  is  presented  and  explained  in  detail 
in  the  report  ef  the  committee  en  Rules  and  Organization, 
describing  the  various  employees  and  the  duties  of  each  man 
irv  to  the  proper  handling  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
equipment  on  the  modern  railroad.  The  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent of  telegraph,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  engineer. 
chief  dispatcher,  supervisor,  chief  inspector,  chief  lineman, 
etc.,  are  each  explained  in  detail  in  order  that  there  will  he 
no  overlap  in   tlie  carrying  out  of  their  several  duties. 

Tlie  report  of  the  committee  on  Radio  and  Wired  Carrier 
System  gives  the  details  of  the  test  made  last  November  on 
the  New  York  Central  at  which  time  the  carrier-current 
ted  successfull)  on  a  600-volt  trolley  wire 
system.  Buzzer  signals  were  sent  cut  from  the  sub-stations 
and  were  received  by  loud  speakers  in  the  waiting  rooms 
or  en  moving  train-  and  could  !»•  heard  some  distance  awaj 

The  committee  on  Education  and  Training  of  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Employees  has  outlined  a  definite  course  ol 
instruction.     While   it   will   generally   he  necessary   to  employ 

i  i  n  3] leni  e  method,  due  to  the  charai  ter  of  the  work 

and  the  location  of  the  employee,  better  and  more  immediate 
results  will  he  obtained  where  the  courses  i  an  he  administered 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  instructor.  It  is  the  inten- 
[  -he  committee  to  suggest  to  engineering  schools  subjei  ts 
that  might  I  e  we]]  taught  in  order  to  prepare  trained  men  to 
enter  the  telegraph  and  telephone  held  after  graduation 
Among  the  problems  with  which  the  department  lei-  to  deal 
are  transmission,  design  of  circuits,  specification 

id  m  untenant  e  material,  electrolj  - 

Warfield  Warns  Against 

Attacks  on  Transportation  Act 

Tin     Nationai      \  of    Owners    of    I' 

ui  d  a  pamphlet  analysis  of  the  Su- 
\\ 
S    h  dent,  which  views  with  alarm 

•■  .1  thai  no  .  riti.  ism  is  intended  )  >  urrenl 

paring    to    attempt    to    enjoin 
itting    into   effec  t    the   division    of   the 

1  rtation 

\  :in  in  eg   that    mUSl    attend   the   mutilo 

iave  been  show  n  and  m  ide 
iid  "it  i  annot  be 

of  individual  railroads 

llll    he    left     in    lie 
I 
i'i.     Supreme    Court'-    dl 

Imp  -   in  defining  the  rclal 

tlie  li  ■  nd  of  ih,   .-  ,i,  ,  ommi? 


-ions  to  the  adjustment  of  railroad  rate.-.  Mr.  Warfield  says, 
even    more    important    is    the    hasis    upon    which    the    court 

I  a  unanimous  conclusion  fully  sustaining  the  broad 
purposes  of  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  'Transportation 
Ait  as  embodied  in  section  15-a.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  section  represents  the  rate-making  prin- 
ciple advocated  by  tlie  association,  which  included  provision 
for  the  disposition  of  the  excess  revenue  to  be  produced, 
Mr.  Warfield  says  that  the  association's  counsel,  in  the  brief 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  i  ase,  had  attached 
fundamental  importance  to  the  percentage  rule  of  rate-mak- 
ing in  15-a  as  justifying  the  commission's  action  in  advanc- 
ing state  rates.  He  intimates  that  counsel  for  the  railroads 
had  rested  in  the  contention  that  the  commission  had  ample 
authority  for  its  orders  under  the  so-called  Shreveport  power 
to  deal  with  discrimination,  without  reference  to  15-a. 
and  points  nut  that  the  court  held  that  the  "sweep  of  the 
order"  could  not  lie  sustained  on  the  showing  of  discrimina- 
tion  against  persons  or  places  alone  and  had  based  its  deci- 
sion  on  tin'  necessity  for  adequate  revenues  to  sustain  the 
national  transportation  system, 

"It  was  plain  to  counsel  for  the  association  of  security 
owners,"  he  -ays.  "that  the  commission's  orders  relating  to 
interstate  fare-  in  Wisconsin  could  not  he  sustained  on  the 
-oh-  theory  of  discrimination  a-  against  individuals  and 
localities,  familiarly  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Shreveport 
case.  It  was  considered  that  not  only  would  the  case  he 
lost,  hut  that  the  broad  principle  of  larrier  revenue  and  the 
group  or  national  consideration  underlying  section  15-a 
would  he  jeopardized  unli    -  -ere  decided  on  broader 

grounds. 

"The  court  recognized  thai  section  15-a  brought  into  the 
regulation  of  transportation  for  the  first  time  in  any  effective 
way  the  element  of  revenue  consideration.  'The  court  refers 
to  this  new  element  a-  the  'most  important  purpose  of  the 
legislation.'  'The  chief  purpose  was  to  provide  sufficient 
revenue  to  conduct  transportation  a-  a  whole,  in  the  puhlic 
interest,  and  to  prevent  interference  with  this  result  on  the 
part  of  either  a  state  or  a  railroad. 

"This  problem  of  r  ites  to  sustain  a  national  railway  s\  stem 
without  yielding  to  certain  minority  carriers  in  the  system 
more  revenue  than  the  puhlic  and  puhlic  authority  will  stand 
for,  was  the  problem  of  the  Transportation  Act,  solved  by 
section  15-a  It  i-  based  on  the  division  of  that  suqdus 
revenue  produced  IjUSted   to  the  necessities  of   the 

tj  .arriers  which,  for  convenience,  was  designated 
earnings'      a-  a  matter  of  fact,  a  misnomer.      It  is  not 

earning-.  It  i-  a  by-producl  arising  from  revenue  necessities. 
If  the  state  cannot  obstruct  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
sustain  the  natienal  charai  ter  of  an  interstate  system  of  trans- 

on,  it  i-  obvious  that  no  railroad  forming  a  part  of 
this  system  cm  obstruct  that  result  bj  contending  that  rates 

be  allowed  to  e.n  li  carrier  in  it-  -oh-  right  and  free 
from  adjustment  of  revenue  in  excess  of  it-  individual  ri^ht. 
full  revenue  produced  would  not  have  heen  allowed 
the  minority  carriers  if  rate-  had  been  made  for  them  alone. 
and  the  excess  i-  subject  to  such  disposition  a-  Congress  ma) 
mike  of  it  in  the  general  puhlic  interest  m  transportation 

ible   return    i-   allowed   on   the   propcrh    of 
In    particular  carrier  affected  by  the  administration  of  the 

II  it    were   practically    possible    for   the   commission    to 

..li   of   these   minorit)    carriers   alone,   there 
no  lime  that   the  rati-   thuS  made   would   yield 

a-  niui  h     a-  these  same  i  ar- 

m  i\   he  expected  I  sonable  return  on 

their  property  devoted  to  the  puhlic  use  under  the  provision 

■li    1^  a  ol   the  ait.  with  a  division  Mowed 

I  In    court's   decision   places   railroad   police   in   a   new 

in. I    significant    position,       It    mean-    that    private   owner-hip 

o,i,|,   i  an   only   Survive   if   the   carrier-   are   willing   to 

elve!    i-  part  of  a  national  r.iilw.n   system 

Hut  if  aid  I-  lent  to  assaults  on   -  .  'ion   I  ^   a    through  repudia- 
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tion  of  the  national  aspects  of  the  subject  established  by 
unanimous  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  section  will  go 
out  of  existence  and  private  ownership  will  go  with  it. 

"The  question  now  is  whether  the  railroads  will  themselves 
attempt  to  nullify  the  first  and  only  constructive  and  remedial 
legislation  adopted  by  Congress  in  their  interest  and  for 
their  protection  since  1884,  by  disrupting  the  basis  on  which 
that  relief  has  been  granted;  a  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion of  which  all  essential  carriers  are  parts. 

"Should  it  come  to  pass  that  the  necessities  of  transporta- 
tion would  force  the  government  to  take  over  a  number  of 
railroads,  the  position  of  the  remaining  carriers  would  be 
precarious.  In  the  contingency  of  government  operation, 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  to  maintain  essential  systems,  it 
is  a  grave  question  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
remaining  railroads,  in  competition  with  the  government,  to 
meet  operating  conditions  that  might  be  forced  upon  them." 

The  second  part  of  the  pamphlet  also  refers  to  the  car 
pooling  plan  proposed  by  the  association's  board  of  econom- 
ics and  engineering,  and  says  that  after  the  recent  appear- 
ance before  the  commission  of  the  representatives  of  the 
association,  statements  were  immediately  made  that  the  ex- 
isting railroad  agencies  have  been  bringing  or  can  bring 
about  the  freight  car  economies  that  were  suggested,  without 
pooling.  "It  was  pointed  out  in  the  statements,"  Mr.  War- 
field  says,  "that  these  agencies  were  co-operating  with  the 
commission  and  through  the  powers  given  the  commission 
by  the  Transportation  Act  to  re-allocate  freight  cars  in  emer- 
gencies, the  service  and  economies  which  the  suggestions  con- 
template could  be  obtained." 


Mr.  Warneld  also  says  that  the  association  had  requested 
certain  information  for  its  study  of  the  question  of  con- 
solidations in  September  last  from  all  Class  I  roads,  but  that 
while  70  important  carriers,  constituting  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  mileage,  have  been  very  prompt  in  their  responses 
and  have  furnished  important  data,  67  declined  to  give  the 
information  and  the  remaining  68  have  not  been  heard  from, 
"leaving  the  supposition  that  the  information  asked  will  not 
be  forthcoming."  He  says  that  in  recent  appearances  be- 
fore the  commission,  the  association's  representatives  stated 
that  it  was  believed  that  more  effective  and  immediate  results 
can  be  obtained  by  consolidating  or  extending  the  joint  use 
of  railroad  facilities  rather  than  by  attempting  to  consolidate 
their  corporate  organizations  at  present.  The  board  will 
shortly  make  a  report  in  respect  to  joint  terminal  uses. 

Mr.  Warneld  also  refers  to  reports  that  railroads  would 
attempt  to  enjoin  the  commission  from  putting  into  effect 
the  division  of  rates  between  the  eastern  and  New  England 
carriers  recently  ordered  by  the  commission.  He  says  that 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  these  cases  it  seems  plain 
that  suits  of  this  nature  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  contrary  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  clear  recognition  of  the  relation  under  Section 
IS -a  of  each  railroad  to  the  transportation  systems  as  a 
whole.  He  says  the  right  of  any  railroad  to  test  the  reason- 
ableness or  application  in  detail  by  the  commission  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Transportation  Act  is  not  questioned. 
What  is  questioned  is  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  at- 
tack upon  those  principles  which  in  themselves  are  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  railroads. 


Maine  Central  Shows  Deficit  of  $2,165,362 

State  of  Maine  Excise  Tax  Big  Factor.     Lower  Wages  and  Fuel 
Costs  Indicate  1922  Improvement 


The  Maine  Central  is  the  first  Class  I  carrier  to  make 
public  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1921.  The  report  is  further  of  interest  because 
the  road  is  the  first  of  the  New  England  carriers  to  make 
public  its  figures  for  the  period  in  question. 

The  Maine  Central  did  not  succeed  in  1921  in  overcom- 
ing— to  put  it  in  its  broadest  terms — the  fact  that  it  is  a  New 
England  carrier.  The  road  had  a  deficit,  after  a  payment 
of  interest,  of  $2,165,362.  In  1920,  when  it  was  able  to 
rely  upon  its  standard  return  for  two  months  and  its  guar- 
anty for  six,  it  showed  a  net  of  $304,433,  out  of  which  and 
from  surplus,  it  paid  dividends  of  five  per  cent  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock  and  six  per  cent  on  its  common,  which  dividends 
totaled  $653,166.     In  1921  no  dividends  were  paid. 

One  of  the  Maine  Central's  handicaps  is,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  before,  that  it  has  to  serve  more 
or  less  in  the  role  of  Atlas  for  the  financial  structure  of  the 
state  of  Maine.  Whereas  Atlas  had  the  task  of  supporting 
the  world  on  his  shoulders,  the  Maine  Central  has  to  help 
support  on  its  shoulders  the  state's  finances.  This  is  due  to 
the  excise  tax.  In  1920  the  road's  total  of  taxes,  including 
federal  taxes,  was  $1,163,289.  In  1921  it  had  to  pay  $1,- 
263,982.  Of  the  1920  taxes  the  state  of  Maine's  excise  tax 
constituted  $795,907.  The  excise  tax  in  1921  totaled 
$972,863.  The  total  tax  increased  $100,694,  but  the  excise 
tax  increased  $176,956.  -It  has  been  stated  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  relief  for  the  railroads  of  New  England 
should  come  from  the  people  of  New  England.  The  Railway 
Age  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  this  view,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  people  who  express  it  may  find  consider- 
able material  for  their  suggestion  in  this  excise  tax  situation. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  in  reviewing  an  annual 


report  of  a  railroad  like  the  Maine  Central  is  its  prospects 
for  the  coming  year  and  whether  it  is  going  to  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  which  now  confront  it.  One 
would  naturally  expect  that  the  recent  decision  in  the  New 
England's  division  case  should  permit  the  road  to  make  a 
better  showing  for  1922  than  for  1921,  although  the  threat- 
ened litigation  still  leaves  that  uncertain.  Other  factors  that 
will  have  an  effect  are  the  decrease  in  wages  and  the  lessen- 
ing cost  of  fuel. 

The  operating  expenses  for  the  railroad  in  1921  showed 
a  decrease  from  1920  of  $3,141,771  of  which  $114,553  was 
maintenance  of  way;  $347,284  maintenance  of  equipment 
and  $2,571,823  transportation.  Insofar  as  concerns  the  de- 
crease in  transportation  expenses,  one  notices  particularly  the 
decrease  in  wages  and  a  decrease  of  $1,136,075  in  fuel  for 
train  locomotives.  Of  course,  part  of  this  decrease  in  fuel 
expenses  is  due  to  the  smaller  amount  used  because  of  the 
lesser  traffic,  but  the  principal  reason  is  the  lower  unit  cost. 
The  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  indicate  that  the  rail- 
road in  1921  paid  considerable  attention  to  maintenance. 
Increases  are  shown  for  the  items  of  cross  ties  and  rails 
particularly.  In  1921  the  road  laid  6,923  tons  of  new  85-lb. 
rail  and  put  in  track  537,123  ties.  These  figures  represent 
a  considerable  increase  over  those  for  the  other  years  for 
which  figures  are  available,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
tabulation: 

Rail  Tics 

Year  Tons  Number 

1916  6,173  395,965 

1917  2.669  137,790 

1920  4,689  355.020 

1921  6,923  537,123 

The  year  1921  also  evidenced  considerable  progress  in  the 
matter  of  shop  facilities.    The  new  machinery  was  installed 
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in  the  car  repair  shop  at  Bangor,  greatly  improving  the  fa- 
cilities  at  that  point.  Several  new  machine  tools  were  added 
.a  WaterviUe  and  a  new  S5-ft.  turntable  was  installed  at 
Rockland.  During  the  year  the  car  repair  shop  at  Rumford 
and  the  cnginchousc  and  shop  at  Calais  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  facilities  at  Calais  were  replaced  by  an  8-stall 
enginehouse  and  a  modern  repair  shop  of  brick  construction 
which  were  completed  and  put  in  service  late  in  the  year. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  a  new  shop  building  at  Rumford 
but  its  construction  has  been  deferred  for  the  present. 

The  freight  revenues  of  the  Maine  Central  in  1921  totaled 
514,275,951,  as  compared  with  $14,331,295  in  1920.  In 
1921  the  total  revenue  tons  of  freight  carried  were  7.027,505 
as  compared  with  8,753,065  in  1920  and  the  revenue  tons 
one  mile  were  787,141,374  in  1021  as  against  948,186,188 
in  1920.  Thus  there  was  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  revenue 
tons  and  17  per  cent  in  tons  one  mile.  The  reduction  was 
primarily  due  to  the  small  amount  of  traffic  in  the  paper  and 
lumber  industries.  There  was  also  a  considerable  decrease 
in  tonnage  of  products  of  mines  but  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  noted  in  the  traffic  in  the  products  of  agriculture 
although  not  sufficient  to  balance  the  decrease  in  other  re- 
spects. The  passenger  revenue  for  1921  totaled  $4,909,998 
as  compared  with  55, 394, 285.  There  was  a  decrease  in  pas- 
sengers carried  and  passengers  carried  one  mile  of  20  per 
cent. 

The  Maine  Central  has  many  branch  lines  and  is  in  a 
position  where  it  is  not  able  to  secure  a  heavy  train  load  or 
a  heavy  traffic  density.  Its  net  tons  per  train,  including  both 
revenue  and  non-revenue,  were  only  375.  Its  net  tons  per 
loaded  car  were  22.2  and  its  net  ton-miles  per  train  hour, 
onlv  4,206.  Its  car  miles  per  day  were  16.5.  According  to 
the  December  monthly  statement  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  road  had  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $466,962 
in  1921  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $2,573,706  in  1920. 
This  indicates  that  there  was  improvement  in  1921  but  un- 
fortunately this  improvement  is  not  reflected  in  the  corporate 
net  after  interest  charges,  because  the  1920  corporate  income 
account  as  above  noted  included  standard  return  for  two 
months  and  guaranty  for  the  guaranty  period. 


Electric  Switching  Service 

on  the  New  Haven 

By  F.  W.  Carter 
Westinghouse  Electric  8l  Manufacturing  Company 

Eii  ■  ni\..    lcm  OMOl  i  d    in    four 

freight  yards  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &   Harl 
ford.    When   the   yards   were   electrified,   every    three 
motives  replaced   five  steam  locomotives  which 
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the  Westchester  yard,  with  about  the  same  trackage  as  the 
Harlem  river  yard. 

The  number  of  electric  switching  locomotives  assigned  to 
the  Oak  Point  yard  varies  at  times  from  five  to  seven,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  handled.  The  locomo- 
tives in  this  yard  are  used  in  two  different  classes  of  service, 
four  of  them  being  assigned  to  what  is  known  as  "float  yard" 
service,  to  unload  eastbound  cars  from  the  floats  and  to  load 
westbound  cars  on  floats,  and  also  to  do  whatever  switching 
is  necessary  with  the  westbound  cars.  The  New  Haven  has 
approximately  16  tug  boats  with  from  350  to  1,200  horse- 
power each  for  transporting  the  freight  cars  between  the 
terminals  by  floats,  the  floats  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
from  12  to  22  cars  each.  The  fifth  locomotive  used  in  these 
yards  takes  the  eastbound  cars  from  the  float  yard  to  the 
classification  yard  and  makes  up  the  eastbound  trains.  In 
looking  over  the  records  one  month  was  selected  as  a  repre- 
sentative month,  which  showed  an  average  of  43  floats 
handled  daily  at  the  Oak  Point  yards.  With  an  average 
tonnage  of  900  for  the  eastbound  float  loads,  and  600  for 
the  westbound,  the  four  locomotives  assigned  to  the  float 
yards  handle  approximately  16,000  tons  each  in  a  24-hour 
sen-ice.  The  locomotive  working  in  the  classification  yards 
handles  about  75  per  cent  of  the  eastbound  cars  received, 
the  other  25  per  cent  being  taken  to  the  Westchester  yards 
by  the  transfer  engines.  This  makes  the  average  daily  ton- 
nage for  these  locomotives  approximately  18,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  loading  and  unloading  the  floats  the  four  locomotives 
in  the  float  yard  do  a  certain  amount  of  switching  of  west- 
bound cars  and  various  miscellaneous  work  in  the  yards. 
The  figure  of  18,000  tons,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  very  fair 
average  tonnage  for  the  locomotives  working   in  this  yard. 

The  following  is  the  monthly  mileage  made  by  some  of 
these  locomotives  in  switching  service: 

Locomotive  No.  0202  —  4,356  miles  per  month 
Locom.  i :■■■•  No,  0  03  —  4.446  miles  per  month 
LecOn*  i   —  4,392  miles  per  month 

Locomotive  No.  0206  —  4,320  miles  pej-  month 
Locomotive  No.  0-1 1  — ■  4.404  miles  per  m 

The  locomotives  are  kept  in  service  24  hours  a  day  by 
using  three  8-hour  crew  shifts,  and  after  the  completion  of 
2,500  miles  they  are  sent  to  the  Van  Nest  shops  for  a  light 
inspection.  A  day  force  working  eight  hours  is  employed 
for  locomotive  inspection  and  the  work  is  usually  done  at 
tin    rate  of  two  locomotives  per 

A  number  of  these  electric  locomotives  have  made  records 
of  24  hours  a  day  for  30  days  without  any  interruption. 

The  principal  advantages  ascribed  to  electric  locomotives 

in  switching  service  .ire  that  they  conserve  the  fuel  supply, 

i  ar-mile  economies,  expedite  the  operation  of  trains 

and  reduce  the  Dumber  of  locomotives  required  to  do  the 

work. 
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A  Means  of  Determining  the  Average  Life  of  Ties 

An  Explanation  of  the  Fluctuations  in  Requirements  on  New 
Lines  and  a  Method  of  Anticipating  Them 


By  V.  K.  Hendricks 


ONE  OF  the  vexing  problems  that  is  ever  with  the  rail- 
roads is  the  determination  of  the  average  life  which  is 
being  obtained  from  cross-ties.  Because  of  the  many 
factors  which  affect  the  question,  this  determination  is  fre- 
quently not  susceptible  to  exact  solution,  and  at  best  the 
results  will  often  be  an  approximation.  Records  are  not 
always  available  covering  tie  renewals  over  a  sufficient 
period;  the  tie  renewals  are  frequently  affected  by  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  railroad  at  times,  thus  making  an  ab- 


lines  to  the  establishment  of  test  sections  of  track,  with 
careful  records  of  each  original  tie  installation  and  reliable 
inspection  and  records  of  all  renewals  within  each  section. 
This  method  will  probably  give  more  reliable  results  than 
the  dating  of  all  ties  in  track,  but  it  will  require  time  to 
secure  results  and  a  very  large  number  of  each  of  the  kinds 
of  ties  must  be  included  in  the  test  sections  in  order  to 
determine  accurately  their  average  life. 

A   comprehensive   study   of   the   cross   tie   situation   on   a 


~*r  Year 

Plate   1.     A  Chart  of  Annual  Renewals  in  Per  Cents  of  Ties   Originally   Installed 


normally  light  renewal  in  some  years  which  must  be  made 
up  in  others;  the  mileage  does  not  always  remain  uniform; 
a  change  in  the  standard  of  maintenance  sometimes  occurs, 
due  to  a  change  in  supervision  or  in  traffic  conditions;  and  a 
change  is  sometimes  made  in  the  kind  of  ties  used — all  of 
which  complicates  the  problem.  In  all  such  cases  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  see  that  the  method  used  in  the  deter- 
mination will  give  the  closest  approximation  possible  to  the 
true  average  life  at  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

Some  years  ago  considerable  expenditures  were  made  by 
many  lines  for  the  purchase  and  application  of  dating  nails 
so  that  accurate  records  of  tie  life  could  be  procured.  This 
practice,  however,  was  generally  abandoned  after  a  few 
years'  trial,  partly  because  of  the  expense  but  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  results  obtained  were 
not  dependable.     Recourse  was  then  taken  on  a  number  of 


railroad  necessitates  the  closest  practicable  determination  of 
the  average  life  of  ties;  without  this  information  their  rela- 
tive economy  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  ties  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Anything  which  will  aid  in  securing  a  re- 
liable average  or  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  average 
life,  is,  therefore,  of  material  value. 

Some  four  years  ago  Mabel  E.  Thorne,  statistician  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  made  a  study  of  the  "Re- 
lation between  Average  Life  of  Ties  and  Percentage  of 
Renewals,"  and  in  January,  1918,  presented  the  results  in 
a  paper  before  the  American  Wood-Preservers'  Association. 
It  was  based  on  records,  collected  over  several  years  by  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory,  of  tie  replacements  and  re- 
movals, covering  12,185  untreated  and  30,751  treated  ties, 
or  a  total  of  42,936  ties,  and  is  the  best  information  avail- 
able on  that  subject.     Her  results  then   indicated  that  the 
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renewals  in  proportion  to  the  average  life  are  the  same  for 
untreated    ties    as    they    are    for    treated    ties,    and    reliable 
records  on  some  4.5,000  ties  should  afford  a  very  close  de- 
termination of  the  law  governing  the  rate  of  tie  failures. 
To  make  this  valuable  data  readily  available  for  the  de- 


failures  each  year  during  the  life  of  all  of  the  original  ties — 
that  is,  it  does  not  provide  for  renewals  of  any  ties.  Table  II 
shows  the  total  percentage  of  all  failures  in  the  original  ties 
to  (late  each  year.  Table  III  shows  the  percentage  of  renew- 
als each  year  in  order  to  maintain  a  property  at  a  given  stand- 
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Table  I. — Percentage  (of  All  Ties  Installed)  of  Failures  to  Be  Expected    Each    Year    from    Ties    Having    Various    Assumed 
Average   Lengths  of  Life,  and  No   Renewals  Being  Made 


termination  it"  the  average  life  of  ties  on  roads  not  over  30 

years  old,  Tables  I,  II,  III  and  IV  have  been  prepared,  cov- 

iverage  tic  lives  of  from  7  to  15  years  inclusive,  and 

varying  by  one-half  years     Table  I  shows  the  percentage  of 


ard — that  is,  it  includes  the  renewals  of  renewed  ties.     Table 
IV  shows  the  total  percentage  of  all  renewals  to  date  to  main- 
lain  .1  property.     In  all  cases  all  percentages  are  percentages 
number  of  ties  originally  installed. 
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These  tables  are  based  on  the  actual  record  of  removals 
instead  of  on  the  theoretical  curve,  except  that  100  per  cent 
in-trad  of  99.9  per  cent  has  been  taken  as  removed  at  200 
per  cent  of  the  average  life,  and  some  slight  adjustments 
have  been   made  to  avoid    self-evident   inconsistencies.     If 


hereafter  will  not  make  any  radical  ihanges  in  the  tables, 
this  being  especially  true  of  Tables  II  and  IV,  covering  total 
renewals  to  date. 

Plates  1  and  2  are  the  graphical  representations  of  Tables 
111  and  IV,  respectively.     A  study  of   Plate  1    (showing  the 
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these  tables  were  platted,  therefore,  the  curves  would  not  be 
perfectly  true  curves,  but  their  irregularities  would  be  of 
slight  moment.     It  is  probable  that  additional  data  secured 


percentage  of  tie  renewals  each  year)  indicates  that  the  irreg- 
ularities or  inconsistencies  in  the  basic  data  will  gradually 
become  "ironed  out"  as  the  age  of  the  road  increases,  so  that 
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3.3 

2.7 

2.4 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

1.3 

7. 

e. 

84.7 

72.8 

61.7 

51.5 

40.7 

32.3 

24.1 

18.4 

13.7 

10.2 

7.7 

5.6 

4.4 

3.4 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

8. 

0. 

95.5 

91.5 

82.0 

71.5 

61.5 

52.8 

42.5 

35.1 

27.7 

21.6 

16.8 

13.1 

9.8 

7.6 

5.7 

4.6 

3.6 

9. 

10. 

100.5 

97.0 

94.1 

88.9 

79.6 

70.6 

61.6 

53. B 

44.5 

37.5 

30.8 

24.1 

19.6 

15.7 

12.1 

9.7 

7.7 

10. 

11. 

106.7 

101.9 

98.6 

96.0 

92.5 

66.9 

78.0 

69.8 

61.6 

64.6 

46.2 

39.1 

33.3 

27.1 

22.1 

18.1 

14.4 

11. 

12. 

118.4 

108.6 

103.6 

100.0 

97.4 

94.7 

91.6 

84.6 

76.7 

68.9 

61.7 

55.2 

48.1 

40.6 

36.3 

29.7 

24.1 

12. 

13. 

136.4 

120.9 

111.8 

105.2 

101.6 

99.1 

96.4 

93.5 

89.5 

82.8 

75.4 

68.4 

61.7 

55.6 

48.9 

42.0 

37.0 

13. 

14. 

156.3 

137.6 

124.3 

113.5 

106.3 

103.3 

100.1 

97.5 

95.1 

92.2 

87.9 

B1.2 

74.1 

67.9 

61.7 

55.9 

49.8 

14. 

15. 

174.7 

156.4 

140.3 

125.6 

115.2 

109.6 

104.4 

100.9 

98.4 

96.2 

94.2 

91.8 

65.8 

79.7 

73.4 

67.6 

61.7 

15. 

16. 

188.4 

173.1 

157.8 

141.3 

127.4 

118.8 

110. 0 

105.6 

101.8 

99.6 

97.7 

95.4 

93.2 

89.9 

84.5 

78.5 

72.8 

16. 

17. 

198.7 

186.2 

17,3.6 

158.0 

142.2 

130.9 

119.9 

112.6 

106.8 

103.4 

100.7 

98.1 

96.8 

94.6 

92.0 

86.  E 

83.1 

17. 

18. 

208.7 

196.0 

186.0 

17R.4 

157.7 

145.2 

131.6 

122.1 

113.9 

108.7 

104.7 

101.3 

99.5 

97.7 

95.6 

93.8 

91.6 

18. 

19. 

221.1 

204 . 8 

194.9 

1P5.4 

171.9 

159.9 

145.3 

133.8 

123.3 

116.0 

110.2 

105.6 

102.5 

100.4 

98.4 

96.9 

94.7 

19. 

20. 

236.4 

215.7 

203.5 

193.1 

163. 5 

173.3 

159.5 

147.1 

134.6 

125.4 

117.5 

111.3 

106.9 

103.6 

101.1 

99.4 

97.3 

20. 

21. 

253.2 

229.2 

213.4 

201.2 

192.6 

184.4 

172.5 

160.5 

14  7.4 

136.6 

126.8 

118.8 

112.8 

106.1 

104.6 

102.1 

100.0 

21. 

22. 

269.3 

244.6 

225.5 

210.0 

200.4 

193.4 

183.4 

172.6 

160.2 

148.8 

137.6 

128.0 

120.5 

114.1 

109.5 

106.9 

103.0 

22. 

23. 

283.6 

259.9 

239.5 

220.8 

208.4 

201.2 

192. £ 

182.7 

171.9 

160.9 

149.3 

138.7 

129.6 

121.6 

114.6 

110.7 

106.8 

23. 

24. 

296.2 

274.0 

254.0 

233.6 

217.8 

209.0 

199.4 

191.0 

181.8 

171.9 

161.0 

150.1 

139.8 

130.7 

122.2 

116.9 

111.6 

24. 

25. 

308.3 

266.4 

267.9 

247.7 

228.5 

£18.0 

206.5 

198.2 

189.9 

181.3 

171.7 

161.3 

150.7 

140.8 

131.0 

124.4 

118.0 

26. 

26. 

321.3 

297.6 

2b0.3 

261.7 

241.0 

228.6 

214.5 

205.1 

196.8 

189.2 

180.9 

171.6 

161.4 

151.3 

140.7 

133.1 

125.6 

26. 

335.  o 

306.9 

291.5 

274.3 

253.9 

240.4 

223.9 

212.7 

203.3 

196.0 

166.7 

180.4 

171.2 

161.6 

150.8 

142.6 

134.1 

27. 

28. 

350.8 

321.3 

302.0 

265.3 

266.3 

252.8 

234.7 

221.6 

210.2 

202.4 

195.4 

187.8 

179.8 

171.1 

160.7 

152.4 

143.4 

28. 

29. 

365.9 

334.9 

313.0 

295.2, 

277.6 

265.0 

246.5 

231.8 

218.0 

209.0 

201.5 

194.2 

1P7.1 

179.5 

169.8 

162.0 

152.9 

29. 

30. 

380.2 

349.0 

325.0 

306.0 

267.8 

276.4 

258.4 

242.6 

227.3 

216.7 

206.6 

200.1 

193.5 

186.7 

177.8 

170.8 

162.2 

30. 

Table  IV. — Cumulative   Percentage   (of  All  Ties  Originally   Installed)   to  Date,  of  Tie  Renewals  to  Be  Expected  Each  Year 
in   Order  to  Maintain  a   Property   (Including   Renewal   of  Renewed    Ties)    with   Various    Assumed    Average    Lengths 

of   Life   of   Ties 
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the  renewal  curves  become  more  regular,  while  it  will  be  seen 
from  Plate  2  that  the  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves  show- 
ing the  total  renewals  to  date  are  practically  insignificant 
from  the  start.  Even  in  Plate  1  there  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  determining  which  curve  most  nearly  fits  renewals 
which  have  actual!)  been  made  on  a  railroad.  When  suffi- 
cient additional  basic  data  have  been  secured  the  results  can 
be  tabulated  and  platted  into  consistently  smooth  curves 
which  will  show  the  true  average  rates  of  failures,  to  the 
same  extent  as  has  been  the  case  in  preparing  mortality  tables 
for  insurance  purposes. 

If  complete  records  of  tie  renewals  on  a  railroad  are  avail- 
able from  the  time  of  original  construction,  the  total  to  date 
renewals  each  year  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  all  ties  in 
track  (assuming  the  entire  original  installation  to  have  been 
made  in  one  year)  can  be  platted  and  the  average  life  of  the 
ties  can  be  closely  approximated  at  once  by  finding  which 
curve  on  Plate  2  most  nearly  corresponds  with  the  result. 
Even  the  determination  of  only  one  point  on  the  curve  (the 
percentage  to  date  for  the  last  year  for  which  records  are 
available)  might  give  reliable  results,  but  it  would  be  best 
to  plat  the  complete  curve  to  make  sure  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  average  life  of  the  ties  during  the  life  of  the 
railroad.  If  the  renewals  for  the  first  few  years  are  not  avail- 
able, the  renewals  for  each  year  available  can  be  platted  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  all  ties  installed,  and  by  comparison 
with  Plate  1  (bearing  in  mind  the  relation  between  the  time 
of  original  installation  and  the  time  covered  by  the  available 
records)  the  average  life  obtained  can  be  closely  approxi- 
mated. While  there  are  two  checks  on  this  method,  provided 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  average  life  (one  being  the 
actual  percentages  and  the  other  the  direction  or  course  of 
the  curve  at  that  stage  of  the  life  of  the  road)  the  method  of 
using  Plate  2  will  be  more  reliable,  and  should  be  used 
wherever  practicable. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  compari- 
sons of  the  kind  mentioned  above  may  be  dependable  in  their 
results,  that  the  investigation  should  cover  a  large  number 
of  ties;  if  only  a  small  number  of  ties  i-  involved  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  lines  of  individual  ties  may  cause  incorrect 
conclusions  or  obscure  results.  Also  a  change  in  the  kind  of 
ties  used,  or  a  change  in  the  standard  of  maintenance  will 
have  its  effect  on  renewals.  Without  realizing  tin-  Datura] 
cause  which  makes  necessary  a  material  variation  in  the 
annual  renewals  during  cub  cycle  of  the  average  life  of  ties. 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  manage- 
ment  towards   uniform    annual    renewals   before   tile    n 

ugh  to  havi  it  stage  itself;  furthermo 

financial  situation  of  the  road  may  cause  unusual  retrench- 
ments at  tin--      i  will  affed  the  renewal  curves, 

BO  that   they   will   not   fit   tile   tluor.n  .  lv  as 

1      '  objections,   however,   pertain   to  any 

method  whatever  of  determining  the  average  life,  and  due 

made  for  them  in  the  besl  manner  possible 

*  better  studied  and  un  !  graph- 

Dtation  than  other 

'I  here  will  be  many  cases  when-  tin-  method  of  determine- 

on   -m. ill   roads  or  on  die  dif 

nbining  the  r.  suits  obtained  by  work- 

for  ea<  li  year's  original 

ill  and  IV  and  Plal  mould 

ind  it 

ii  tii  able  me  < 

here  will  ) 


of  records,  changes  in  the  cross  tie  situation,  and  other  diffi- 
i  ulties  will  make  a  very  close  approximation  impossible. 
However,  the  basic  data  are  such  that  the  tables  and  plates 
presented  in  this  discussion  closely  represent  the  true  aver- 
age conditions,  and  much  closer  approximations  to  the  actual 
average  life  can  be  made  in  this  way,  where  this  method  can 
be  applied,  than  in  any  other  manner. 

A  method  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  heretofore  is 
to  consider  that  the  number  of  years  after  the  construction 
of  a  line,  until  the  total  to  date  of  renewals  is  the  same  as  the 
total  number  of  ties  originally  installed,  represents  the  aver- 
age life  of  the  ties.    By  reference  to  Table  IV  it  will  be  found 


Plate  2. 


A   Chart   of  Cumulative   Renewals  in   Per   Cents  of 
Ties  Originally  Installed 


that  this  is  incorrect  according  to  tin-  best  information  now 
available,  as  a  total  of  100  per  cent  renewals  is  not  obtained 
for  from  three  (for  7-year  ties)  to  SU  yean  (for  15-year 
iter  the  road  has  been  Constructed  tor  that  length  of 
time.  At  tlie  age  of  the  average  life  of  the  ties,  only  slightly 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  ties  have  been  rein   i 

The  use  of  the  data  submitted  by  Mi-s   I  home  for  the 

purpose  covered  by  this  discussion  involves  i  large  amount 

Iculation      rabies  I  to  IV  place  her  data  in  convenient 

form  for  ready  use  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
l!\    the   use  of   the-<-  data   it   will   no  doubt   l«"  found 

ih.it  tii  n  be  determined  with  reasonable 

i  \  in  many  cases  where  it  has  seemed  impracticable  to 
result  b)  other  methods. 

It  mainly  with  raids,  or 

roads,  which  are  comparatively  young.    If  a  road 
i  I.  it  would  hardly  be  of  much  value  to 
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plat  the  renewals  to  date  from  the  time  of  construction,  for 
such  a  road  would  surely  have  had  many  changes  in  its  mile- 
age during  its  life,  as  well  as  changes  in  its  kinds  of  ties, 
standards  of  maintenance,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  usual 
method  of  averaging  renewals  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years  is  necessary,  but  if  the  renewals  have  been  made  just 
as  physically  needed,  the  platting  of  the  renewals  will  give 
a  wavy  line,  with  the  length  of  the  waves  just  equal  to  the 
average  life  of  the  ties.  This  wave  length  will  afford  a 
check  on  the  result  obtained  by  averaging  the  renewals.  If 
the  waves  vary  much  above  and  below  the  average  line,  the 
number  of  years  averaged  should  be  some  multiple  of  the 
average  life  determined  by  measuring  the  wave  length,  so  that 
the  average  may  not  include  too  many  of  the  years  either 
above  or  below  the  line. 

It  is  probable  that  the  platting  of  the  renewals  may  not, 
in  many  cases,  show  any  reasonably  pronounced  wave  lengths 
in  practicable  application,  but  bearing  this  feature  in  mind 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  an  aid  in  indicating  the  probable 
reliability  of  the  conclusions.  The  failure  to  show  waves, 
assuming  a  constant  mileage,  would  indicate  either  that  the 


age  of  the  road  is  such  that  renewal  requirements  have 
become  practically  uniform  (which,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  be  at  an  age  of  some  40  years  for  7-year  ties,  some 
65  years  for  9 -year  ties,  etc. — see  articles  by  S.  S.  Roberts 
and  Lowry  Smith  in  the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer  for 
June,  1920)  or  some  change  in  the  average  life,  or  that,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  tie  replacements  have  been  forced 
towards  uniform  renewals  without  full  regard  to  the  actual 
physical  requirements. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroads  will  secure  additional 
data  as  may  be  practicable,  covering  the  relation  between 
average  life  and  percentage  of  renewals,  and  see  that  all  are 
collected  at  some  one  source,  so  that  information  on  that  sub- 
ject may  in  time  reach  the  same  degree  of  reliability  as  do 
mortality  tables.  The  renewal  of  ties  constitutes  a  very  large 
item  in  maintenance  expenses,  and  would  justify  a  more 
thorough  scientific  investigation  than  has  frequently  been  cus- 
tomary heretofore.  In  many  cases  such  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  might  far  more  than  pay  for  itself  by  affording 
the  most  intelligent  method  possible  for  regulating  tie  renew- 
als from  year  to  year. 


Four  Objections  to  Installing  Automatic  Stops 

Abstract  of  Memorandum  Presented  at  Washington,  March  20,  by 
A.  R.  A.  Committee,  C.  E.  Denney,  Chairman 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  railroads  affected  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1922,  calling  for  the  installation  of  automatic 
train  control  devices,  presented  a  memorandum  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Commission  in  Washington  on  Monday  last, 
rehearsing  the  objections  to  the  issuance  of  a  positive  order 
by  the  Commission  at  the  present  time  and  classifying  them 
under  four  heads,  as  set  forth  below;  and  also  presented 
other  statements,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Burt  and  Peabody, 
containing  the  results  of  investigations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  committee  consists  of  C.  E.  Denney,  B.  R. 
Pollock,  A.  M.  Burt,  W.  P.  Wiltsee,  E.  B.  Katte,  R.  W.  Bell, 
C.  F.  Giles,  W.  J.  Eck  and  C.  H.  Morrison. 

This  abstract  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  our  report 
of  the  Washington  hearing,  which  is  printed  elsewhere,  and 
some  details  of  the  memorandum  which  have  already  been 
covered  in  the  larger  report  are  omitted  here. 

1.  No  automatic  train  stop  or  train  control  device  has  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  justify  the  issuance  of  th'e  proposed  order. 
That  the  state  of  the  art  as  it  existed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1920  did  not  warrant  any  extended  use  of  the  devices  in 
question  is,  we  submit,  not  open  to  debate.  The  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Raijroad  Administration  (1919)  summarized 
the  situation  thus : 

"Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tests  which  have 
thus  far  been  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  the  functions  of 
automatic  train  control  devices  are  possible  of  accomplishment 
under  actual  service  conditions.  But  while  these  functions  may 
be  accomplished  at  comparatively  isolated  locations  with  the 
high  degree  of  maintenance  ordinarily  given  to  test  installations 
of  this  character,  it  is  an  entirely  different  problem,  and  a  far 
more  complex  one.  to  apply  these  devices  to  the  various  operating 
conditions  encountered  in  railroad  service  *  *  *  on  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  a  busy  railroad.  *  *  *  Automatic  train  control 
devices  are  still  in  the  development  stage,  and  many  problems  in 
connection  with  their  practical  application  remain  to  be  solved." 

These  views  are  consonant  with  those  of  the  Block  Signal  and 
Train  Control  Board  (June  29,  1912),  also  with  the  reports  of 
the  Commission's  Bureau  of  Safety.  While  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  still  true  that  many  problems 
in  connection  with  practical  operation  remain  to  be  solved. 

The  only  systems  which  have  been  in  service  under  actual 
operating  conditions  and  dependable  and  continuous  observation 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  are  those  of  the  Regan,  the 


Miller  and  the  American,  now  in  service  to  a  limited  extent  on 
the  Rock  Island,  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  and  the  C.  &  O.  These  three 
are  the  only  installations  of  which  specific  mention  is  made  in  the 
Commission's  report  of  January  10,  1922,  which,  we  submit, 
warrants  the  inference  that  the  Commission  had  them  in  mind 
when  it  said  that  "14  years  of  investigation  have  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  and  the  necessity  for  automatic  train  con- 
trol." In  any  event,  the  failure  of  the  Commission,  in  its  report, 
to  direct  attention  to  any  other  particular  installation,  must  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  no 
other  system  of  train  stop  or  train  control  has  been  sufficiently 
tried  out  to  warrant  even  the  suggestion  that  it  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  three  installations  above  referred  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  special  investigations  conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Automatic  Train  Control  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  The  report  of  such  committee  shows,  among  oti.ef 
things,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  devices  in  question : 

(a)  Numerous  objectionable  mechanical  and  engineering  fea- 
tures remaining  to  be  corrected ; 

(b)  Many  operating  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily taken  care  of ; 

(c)  A  relatively  large  number  of  failures. 

In  short,  this  report  conclusively  establishes  not  only  that  the 
devices  in  question  have  not  yet  been  brought  up  to  the  point 
where  it  can  be  said  that  they  show  a  "high  degree  of  efficiency" 
under  general  service  conditions,  but  also  that  they,  like  all  other 
kindred  devices,  are  still  in  the  experimental  or  development  stage 
and  that  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  they  can  be 
considered  as  practicable  and  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission's  proposed  order. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  different  proposition  from  that  of 
the  automatic  coupler,  the  air  brake  or  the  block  signal. 

The  Commission's  observation  to  the  effect  that  the  automatic 
coupler,  the  air  brake  and  the  automatic  block  signal  were  not 
perfected  to  as  high  a  degree  as  the  automatic  train  control  before 
they  were  either  ordered  installed  or  were  voluntarily  adopted, 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

The  records  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  show 
that  the  automatic  freight  car  coupler  was  a  subject  of  discussion 
and  experimentation  from  1870  to  1887,  a  period  of  17  years, 
before  it  was  adopted  by  the  association  as  recommended  prac- 
tice. It  was  six  years  later  than  this  before  its  use  was  required 
by  law.  Prior  to  its  requirement  by  law  it  was  a  well  recog- 
nized safety  device. 

The  air  brake  was  a  subject  of  discussion  and  experimentation 
from  1870  to  1888,  a  period  of  18  years,  before  it  was  adopted  as 
recommended  practice,  and  it  was  23  years  before  it  was  required 
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:  thru  it  was  .i  safety  device  recognized  !>y  all  of  the  more 
■  ailroads  of  the  country. 
Automatic  block  signals  had  readied  a  much  higher  d<  - 
development  than  train  control  devices  have  at  present  before  any 
such  extensive  installations  were  mark   as  is  contemplated  in  the 
rder,  and  the  installation  of  automatic  Mock  systems 
much    simpler   matter   than    the   installation 
train  control  devices.    With  an  automatic  train  control  system  no 
rated   under  it  except   those  equipped   with  a 
•    that  will  function  in  conjunction  with  the  system  installed 
tion  oi   the  auti  pier  and 

air  brake  did  not  affect  the  capacity  of  a  railroad;  their  practica- 
bility emonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  before 

their  use  was  recpiired  by   law. 

J.     The  i  rder  would  he  premature  if  issued  at  this  time  because 

the  carriers  have  not  had  opportunity   to  make  adequate   service 

signed  to   function  on  different  principles   trom 

ally    mentioned   in   the   Commission's    report. 

if  the  three  ■  I  in  the  C  immis- 

report  is  so  di  require  the  use  of  a  ramp  located 

le  'T   between  the  rails. 
.    ts  a.rc  now  .    .  to  develop  automatic  train  C(  ntrol 

devices  designed  to  function  on  the  induction  principle,  and  it  is 
i  ring  and  operating  officers  of  numerous 
carrier.--  that  such  type  gives  promise  of  overcoming  many  of  the 
features   inherent   in  the   ramp  t \  j .. ■       Tram   control 
ite  on  tlie  induction  principle  have  lately 
been  installed  <r  are  contemplated  in  the  immediate   futun 
the  Sprague,  the   Bostwick  and   the   Union   Switch   &   Signal   de- 
to    possess    merit    and    the    result    of    the 
nay   warrant   their   extension.      No   order,   therefore,   should 
i   !i   time  as   the  carriers   have   had   ample  oppor- 
tunity   to    ascertain    whether    or    not    some    one    or    more    of    such 
systems  is  practicable  and  reliable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
missii  n's  ord<  r. 
3.    The  carriers  are  making  every  reasonable  efforl 

with    the    Commission    in    testing   all    meritorious   devices    .mil    will 
continue  such  efforts  as  the  Commission  may  direct, 
no  ifjiv'ew  "'  'ne  activities  of  this  committee  since  its  appointment 
j'Wrir"  '    bj    this   report,   it    would   appear 

,flya^.  tl  if   the   proposed   order,   which   cannot    m 

f^is^ie  1   with,  will  tend  to  retard   rather  than  promote  the  devel- 
m.     The  committee  as   well   as  the   indi- 
Wl*rt¥*n  carriers    will   continue   to   render   all   reasonable   assistance 
.^.11..  Opment   of   these  devices. 

requires  a  much  greater  number 
■    llations  than  are  warranted  at  the  present  time. 
tiers  named  in  the  order  of  January  Id  except 
-l^cJEfminsylvania,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  I  Lotus 


npanies,   to  a  questi 
ndicate    that    compliance    v. 

ing  the  questionnaire   (  4  i  ill 

^approximately  6,126  miles  of  railroad.   10,285  miles 

egate  many  ; 
d 

n    tin     Commission   and    the   American    T 

" 

order. 

ley  un- 


Increased  Efficiency  in 

Propeller  Blower 

Ax  in  1 1  ki  siini.  i  mi  of  propeller  blower  manufactured 
by  the  Coppus  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co.,  War- 
Mass  .  I-  a  -,  row  blade  unit  which  delivers  air 
at  higher  pressures  than  usual  and  with  good  efficiency.  The 
blowers  are  of  the  class  which  delivers  the  air  parallel  to 
the  axis  and  operates  against  pressures  up  to  8  in.  of  water 
at  efficiencies  up  to  80  per  cent.  Another  factor  of  interest 
l-  that  the  power  consumption  at  constant  sj>eed  is  practically 
unaffected  by  variations  in  air  delivery  or  pressure.  The 
blowers  are  high-speed  machines  requiring  comparatively 
small  driving  units. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  blower  is  a  stationary  guide 
vane  located  beyond  the  propeller  in  the  direction  of  the  flow 
The  air  current  leaving  the  propeller  is  radially  subdivided 
by  the  individual  guide  vane  blades  which  have  a  curvature, 
increasing  in  the  direction  of  the  propeller.  These  guide 
vane  blades  concentrate  the  air  current  and  give  it  a  further 
acceleration   inside  of   the  stationary   guide  vane  so  that   a 


The  New  Coppus   Propeller   Blower 

1  rable  part  m  ed  in  the  latter. 

A   large  part  of  the  end  thrust   is  thus  taken  up  by  the  sta- 

guide  vane  casing.     The  air  streams,  into  which  the 

flow  of  air  has  been  subdivided,  leavi    ti:.    guide  vane  I 

on   account   of  the  kinetic  energy,  slightly   rotating  and   eon- 

ig  toward  the  a\is  M,  thai  tin-  smallest  section  of  the 
air  flow  is  reached  beyond  the  guide  • 

The  blowers  are  of  such  a  design  that  they  can  be  in- 
stalled readily  in  pipe  lines,  working  at  the  same  efficiency 
when  installed  at  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  the  line  as  a  blower 
or  an  exhauster,  respei  tivel) 


Russians  Crowding  Trains  to  American  Relief  Kood  Stations 


Overloaded  At  ro mobiles  an-  verj   common  on  the  hig! 

D      irtment 
culture    On  the  road  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Spring- 

and    on    the     Boston     l'o-t     road    in     (on: 

third  truck  was  found  to  he  loaded  beyond  the  capacity 

truck  and  the  I  vcring  two 

•  loading  was 

mmon  on  trucks  I   was  found 

on    regular   trucking   lines   had 

ht   of   truck   and   load    in   excess   of   12J4   tons,   the 

maximum  weigh)  allowed  by  State  law 


Burlington  Offices  at  Chicago  Suffer  Fire  Damage 

Contents  of  Seven  Floors  Destroyed  But  Structural  Steel  Frame 
Escapes  Serious  Injury 


As  noted  briefly  in  the  Daily  Railway  Age  of  March 
16,  the  15-story  office  building  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  Clinton  street  and  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago,  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  IS.  The  contents  of  the  upper  seven 
floors  of  the  building  were  entirely  destroyed  and  consider- 
able damage  was  done  on  the  lower  floors  by  water.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  modern  fireproof  building,  completed 
in  1912,  the  cause  of  the  fire,  the  extent  of  the  damage  and 
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The  Burlington  Office  Building  After  the  Fire 

the  effects,  if  any,  on  the  building  frame,  are  of  interest  to 
engineers  and  architects.  The  following  facts  are  based  on 
a  preliminary  inspection  in  advance  of  a  detailed  study  and 
report  by  officers  of  the  railroad  and  the  Chicago  building 
department. 

The  fire  was  of  outside  origin.  It  started  in  one  of  a  group 
of  buildings  occupying  the  block  immediately  east  of  the 
Burlington  offices.  These  were  a  miscellaneous  block  of  old 
buildings  of  varied  types  of  construction,  although  all  of 
them  proved  to  be  of  a  highly  combustible  nature.  One  of 
them  was  an  eight-story  building  covering  a  considerable 
ground  area.  The  initial  blaze  spread  rapidly  to  the  entire 
block  and,  owing  to  the  height  of  some  of  these  buildings, 
produced  a  fire  of  unusual  intensity.  The  wind  was  blowing 
toward  the  west  and  southwest  and  soon  caused  fires  in  a 
number  of  buildings  in  adjacent  blocks  and  for  a  time  there 
was  great  danger  of  a  general  conflagration. 

The  Burlington  building  was  almost  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  great  flame  blast  from  this  seething  furnace  of  burning 
buildings,  being  separated  from  them  only  by  the  width  of 
Clinton  street,  80  ft.  The  building  is  equipped  with  stand- 
pipes  having  four  hose  outlets  on  each  floor  and  supplied 
with  water  by  independent  fire  pumps  in  the  basement  of 
the  building  which  draw  water  from  the  city  supply.  As 
soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  railroad  office  building  was  in 
danger,  First  Assistant  Fire  Marshal  E.  J.  Buckley  sent 
his  men   into  the  building   and   did  everything  possible  to 


keep  the  fire  out,  but  the  heat  was  so  intense  on  the  upper 
floors  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  retreat  and  from  the 
ninth  to  the  fifteenth  floors,  inclusive,  the  fire  practically 
destroyed  the  combustible  contents.  This  included  all  papers 
and  records  except  such  as  were  stored  in  fireproof  vaults. 
Below  the  ninth  floor  the  loss  was  limited  entirely  to  water 
damage 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  building  would  indi- 
cate that  the  steel  frame  is  entirely  uninjured.  The  fireproof- 
ing  on  the  interior  consists  of  hollow  tile  including  flat  tile 
arches'  for  the  floors.  Barring  the  flaking  off  of  practically 
all  of  the  plaster  and  some  minor  spalling  the  tile  appears 
to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  exterior  of  the  building  on 
the  street  fronts  is  faced  with  a  cream  colored  glazed  terra 
cotta  and  on  the  Clinton  street  side,  which  faced  the  great 
fire  and  flying  embers',  the  terra  cotta  lias  spalled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  especially  around  the  window  openings,  but 
this  spalling  has  not  served  to  uncover  the  steel  work  at  any 
point.  The  window  construction  in  the  Burlington  building 
comprises  wire  glass  in  hollow  metal  frames  in  the  court  and 
alley  frontage,  but  with  plate  glass  and  wood  frames  on  the 


Copyright  (>v   i  nderwood  &   I  nd 

The  Lower   Floors   Were  Not  Damaged  by  Fire   But  Were 

Bombarded  by  Flying  Missiles  from  the  Fire 

Across    the    Street 

street  frontage  except  opposite  fire  escapes,  this  being  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  building  ordinance  requirements  of 
the  city.  The  fire  passed  over  the  building  from  the  east  to 
the  west  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  windows.  A  few 
of  the  wire  glass  windows  on  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
intact  but  in  many  cases  the  window  construction  is  entirely 
gone. 

Fortunately  for  the  records,  nearly  all  of  the  accounting 
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offices  were  located  below  the  ninth  Boor.  These  included 
the  offices  of  the  auditors  of  expenditure  and  of  freight  and 
ticket  accounts,  the  car  accountant  and  the  freight  claim  and 
employment  department?.  The  portion  of  the  building  swept 
by  the  fire  housed  the  executive  offices;  the  operating,  traffic, 
purchasing,  transportation,  engineering,  real  estate  and  land, 
industrial,  and  valuation  departments;  and  the  offices  and 
record  files  of  the  Central  Western  region,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  In  these  offices  the  loss  included 
practically  all  current  correspondence  files  of  the  various 
departments,  the  records  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration,  the  valuation  files  and  records,  the  drawings  of 
the  building  department,  and  the  tariff  files.  Although  the 
vaults  on  the  seven  upper  floors  had  not  all  been  opened 
at  the  time  of  writing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  of  their  contents  were  saved.  These  include  such  records 
as  the  bridge  engineer'-;  drawings,  track  standards,  maps, 
and  real  estate  records. 

The  value  of  enclosed  elevator  shafts  and  stairways  is 
emphatically  demonstrated  in  the  building.  These  were  not 
injured  in  any  way  other  than  the  warping  of  some  of  the 
elevator  doors  and   the  melting  of  some  of  the  wire  glass. 


#4*  ?S 
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View  of  the   Upper  Seven    Floors   from  the   Court 

idence  is  conclusive  that  the  lire  was  not  commu 
from   floor  to  floor  in  this  building.    In  Other  words,   there 
n   independent  fin  f  the  seven  floors,  com- 

municated from  the  outside.    The  mosl  positive  evidi 

to  be  found  is  the  the  fifteenth  Boor. 

.  window  exposure  other  than  sky- 
lights d  in  no  way  from  the  lire.  Elevator  ma- 
chinery, blue  print  apparatus  lili-  in   lli 

tirelv    uninjured  VatOrS    were    restored    to 
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Increased    Divisions  Ordered  for 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 

Washington.    P.    C. 

As  a  further  step  to  enable  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  to  resume  and  continue  operation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order  pro- 
viding that,  effective  as  of  March  1,  the  divisions  of  joint 
interstate  rates  received  by  its  connecting  lines  on  freight 
traffic  interchanged  with  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
shall  be  reduced  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  divisions 
in  effect  on  January  1,  the  difference  to  accrue  to  the  M.  & 
N.  A.  in  addition  to  the  divisions  it  has  received.  Divisions 
on  traffic  as  to  which  the  M.  &  N.  A.  is  an  intermediate 
carrier  are  not,  however,  to  be  affected. 

Although  certain  of  its  connecting  lines  had  suggested 
that  the  southern  portion  of  the  line  be  abandoned,  the  com- 
mission holds  that  the  road  is  a  public  necessity  in  its  entirety 
and  that  its  operation  should  be  resumed  and  continued.  To 
this  end  the  commission  on  January  16  had  approved  an 
increase  in  its  freight  rates,  estimated  to  amount  co  approxi- 
mately $208,000  a  year,  and  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  had 
authorued  a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  its  em- 
ployees, estimated  at  S3 10,000,  on  condition  that  the  owners 
of  the  property  should  receive  no  return  on  their  investment 
until  wages  are  returned  to  the  standard  scale.  The  road 
runs  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Helena,  Ark..  350  miles,  and  has 
branches  making  its  total  mileage  364.5  miles.  Its  invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  is  stated  as  $18,160,186.  The 
company  was  organized  in  1906  and  has  never  been  profit- 
able. It  was  placed  in  a  receivership  in  1912  and  suspended 
operation  last  July.  In  the  complaint  filed  against  its  con- 
necting roads,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe;  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Kansas  City  Southern;  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas;  Missouri  Pacific;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
and  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  it  asked  for  an  increase 
in  its  divisions  of  25  per  cent,  stating  that  an  increase  in 
rates  alone  would  not  alter  its  situation.  The  road  admitted 
that,  judged  by  mileage  alone,  it  has  received  its  full  measure 
of  divisions,  but  it  contended  that  under  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  present  law  its  divisions  are  unreasonable  and 
unjust  because  insufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses,  taxes 
and  a   fair  return  on  its  investment. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  with  the  commission  a  com- 

of  traffic  m  connecting  lines  was  appointed 

to   study    the    traffic   situation.     This    committee    considered 

three   plans,   the   first   of   which    contemplated    a   diversion   of 

tonnage  to  the  road,  the  second  an   increase  of  the  divisions, 

and   the  third   an    increase   in   rates.      The  first   plan   was  dis- 

carded  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  tonnage  unrouted  by 

shipprrs   which   could   be  diverted.     An   increase  in  divisions 

nol   recommended  but   the  committee  recommended   an 

in.  nasi-  in  rates,  estimated  to  amount  to  $208,673,  the  entire 

amount    to   accrue   to   the    M     \    \       \  .    and    a    reduction    in 

On   petition  of  the  receivers  the  Labor  Board   agreed 

reduction  on  the  condition  named  and  the  come 
appr<>\  tantially  u  recommended  but 

plaint   il   also  took   up  consideration  of  the  divisions 

I  he    report,   after    a    discussion    of   the    intent    of   the   new 

provisii  to  divisions  inserted   in  the  law  by  the 

transportation    act.    says    that    the    general    increase    in    rates 

authorized  in  l'\  Parte  M  was  intended  to  permit  a  return 

jht  cent  within   the  rate  districts,  under  normal  traffi. 

conditions,  but  that  it  appears  that  the  M    I   \     \    ..mid 

operated,  derive  a  share  of  the  revenues  thus  provided 

fairly  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  character  of  its  service 

In   il-  conclusion  the  commission  s.ivs  in   its  report  that  it 

lion   the   relation   between    the  carn- 

I   by  the  carriers  involved  and  the  earnin 

templated  by  section  15a:  also  the  value  of  the  property  of 

•  a.  Ii  i  arrier 
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"Notwithstanding  the  fact,"  the  commission  says,  "that 
the  record  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  most  of  the  re- 
spondent's connecting  lines  are  not  now  earning  a  return  as 
great  as  is  contemplated  by  section  15-a,  we  believe  we  are 
not  precluded  from  making  such  adjustment  of  divisions  as 
we  find  just  and  reasonable.  It  is  necessary  that  all  essential 
transportation  facilities  of  the  country  be  kept  in  operation. 
It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  resume  and  continue  operation, 
the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  must  have  additional  rev- 
enues, and  irrespective  of  its  nature,  it  is  entitled  to  divisions 
which  are  just,  reasonable  and  equitable  under  the  standards 
prescribed  in  paragraph  6  of  Section  IS  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  We  are  convinced  that,  having  fair  regard  for 
the  necessities  of  all  the  carriers  and  considering  all  proper 
circumstances  of  the  traffic,  the  divisions  of  interstate  rates 
now  accorded  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  by  its  connec- 
tions are  unjust,  unreasonable  and  inequitable.  ..."  Com- 
missioner Daniels  dissented. 

In  order  that  it  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and 
if  necessary  make  further  adjustments,  the  commission's 
order  requires  that  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  and  its 
connecting  lines  shall  jointly  report  to  the  commission  on  or 
before  May  IS  the  divisions  established  under  the  order, 
together  with  the  number  of  tons  and  ton-miles  of  freight 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  and  the  revenues,  to 
include  all  increases  of  rates  effective  since  1917,  of  each 
carrier  as  to  traffic  moving  under  interstate  joint  rates  be- 
tween each  of  the  stations  or  groups  of  stations  for  which 
divisions  are  determined.  They  are  also  to  report  jointly 
thereafter  the  tons,  ton-mile  and  revenues  with  respect  to 
such  traffic  actually  interchanged  for  the  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1922,  and  from  July  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1922. 

In  addition  to  this  W.  A.  Colston,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Finance  of  the  commission,  has  written  a  letter  to  R.  E. 


Cave  and  Festus  J.  Wade,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  by  authority  of  Division  4  of  the 
commission,  stating  that  the  commission  will  approve  a  loan 
of  $3,500,000  recently  applied  for,  to  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  or  its  approved  successor,  of  which  $3,000,000 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  maturing  indebtedness 
reduced  to  a  judgment  in  receivership  proceedings  and  fore- 
closure suits  in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Arkansas,  and  $500,000  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  are  that  there 
shall  be  such  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  property  as 
will  release  it  entirely  from  all  existing  claims  and  obliga- 
tions so  that  the  government  loan  may  be  secured  by  an 
absolute  first  lien  on  the  property,  and  before  the  loan  is 
made  such  proceedings  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to 
cancel  all  stocks,  bonds  and  other  securities  of  the  Missouri 
&  North  Arkansas  or  of  others  in  any  way  resting  on  the 
property  and  the  new  property  shall  be  covered  by  two  issues 
of  securities  only:  $5,000,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
given  as  security  for  the  government  loan  and  $3,000,000  of 
stock  to  be  turned  over  to  such  representative  or  committee 
as  may  be  organized  or  authorized  to  receive  same  for  those 
who  will  pay  or  secure  the  payment  of  $500,000  of  addi- 
tional working  capital.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  work- 
ing capital  is  in  addition  to  any  current  assets  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  the  railway  property,  rights 
and  franchises.  Also  conveyance  will  be  made  to  the  reor- 
ganized company  or  to  the  new  company  to  be  formed  of  all 
current  assets  and  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  in 
addition  to  roadway  and  appurtenances.  The  committees, 
owners,  or  representatives  of  the  property  shall  secure  the 
undertaking  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis 
to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  and 
shall  provide  $60,000  to  be  used  in  connection  with  payments 
to  secure  competent  supervision  and  operation. 


Railroads'  Arguments  Against  Automatic  Stops 

Carriers    Claim   Devices   Are   in    Development   Stage   and    That 
Proposed  I.  C.  C.  Order  is  Too  Drastic 


Claiming  that  no  automatic  train  stop  or  train  control 
device  has  been  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  in- 
stallation on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  is  outlined  in 
the  proposed  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  that  the  American  Railway  Association  is  diligently 
working  for  the  development  of  a  practical'device  which  will 
meet  the  Commission's  order  and  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
railroads,  Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  speaking  at  the  hearing  in  Washington 
on  March  20,  urged  that  the  Commission  refrain  from  issuing 
such  an  order.  A  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, representing  40  of  the  49  railroads  included  in  the 
proposed  order,  presented  supporting  evidence.  This  evi- 
dence was  presented  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association;  C.  E.  Denney,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
and  chairman  of  the  railroads'  committee;  A.  M.  Burt,  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  J.  A. 
Peabody,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North-Western. 
The  hearing  was  held  before  Commissioners  McChord,  Esch 
and  Lewis.  After  the  carriers'  committee  had  finished  pre- 
senting its  data  the  individual  roads  submitted  additional 
statements  as  to  why  the  order  should  not  be  entered  against 
them,  or  should  be  modified. 

Mr.  Aishton  outlined  the  formation  of  the  joint  committee 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Railway  Association 


with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  said  that  in  connection  with  the 
work  the  association  in  the  last  15  months  has  spent  $20,000. 
Mr.  Aishton  said  that  the  carriers'  committee  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  Long  Island,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.     Continuing,  he  said  : 

"The  following  questions  naturally  presented  themselves 
for  answer: 

"(1)  Has  automatic  train  control  reached  a  point  of  de- 
velopment reasonably  justifying  an  order  requiring  its  ex- 
tensive installation  at  this  time?  The  committee's  answer  to 
this  is,  No.     *     *     * 

"(2)  If  installation  for  further  tests  is  advisable,  is  du- 
plication of  tests  necessary?  The  committee  expresses  the 
opinion  that  such  duplication  will  not  serve  any  practical 
purpose. 

"(3)  Are  further  developments  probable;  or  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  now  being  advocated  and  under  develop- 
ment? The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  induction  meth- 
ods of  train  control  are  being  rapidly  developed  and  that 
tests  now  being  arranged  for  will  give  valuable  information 
and  promise  progress. 

"(4)      Are  the  proposed  requirements  such  as  best  cover 
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the  situation  ?  The  committee  will  propose  amendments. 
"(5)  The  committee  has  not  entered  into  the  financial  side 
of  the  question  in  any  manner,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  for 
this  Commission  whether  automatic  train  control  will  provide 
greater  adiliticn.il  safety  for  a  given  expense  than  the  same 
expenditure  will  produce  through  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic signals,  extensions  of  double  track,  etc.,  *  *  *  and 
other  improvements  which  not  only  increase  safety,  but  in- 

the  capacity  of  the  railroad  and  produce  large  econo- 
mies in  operation.  It  i>  an  open  question,  whether  any  of 
the  devices  so  far  tested  do  not  have  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  capacity  of  a  railroad. 

"The  policy  of  the  railroads  is  now,  as  it  lias  been  in  the 
past,  that  within  their  financial  ability  they  are  continually 
seeking  to  find  better  methods  tor  promoting  safety  as  well 
as  economy  and  thi  □  of  better  service.  Applications 

to  the  Commission  for  authority  for  financing  disclose  that 
a  large  nart  of  the  money  for  which  authority  is  now  asked 
is  to  be  devoted  to  purchases  which  tend  toward  better  opera- 
tion, greater  safety  and  better  service.  Under  present  finan- 
cial ccnditions  expenditure  should  be  confined  as  largely  as 
le  to  known  and  demonstrated  channels     *      *     *." 

missioner  Esch  then  asked  if,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Aishtcn,  carriers  had  properly  co-operated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  train  control;  the  matter  had  l>een  brought 
up  over  14  years  ago.  Mr.  Aishton  replied  that  he  could  not 
say,  except  for  the  last  IS  months,  in  which  period  he  felt 
that  progress  had  been  made.  Prior  to  that  time  and  during 
the  war  ami  under  Federal  control  little  could  be  done  except 
to  keep  trains  moving.  Commissioner  Esch  called  attention 
to  the  fini'l  report  of  the  Block  Signal  &  Train  Control 
Board,  made  in  1912,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ten  or 
fifteen  devices  had  sufficient  merit  to  justify  further  test,  and 

if  since  \')}2,  up  to  the  war,  whether  the  financial 
status  of  the  railroads  was  such  as  to  prevent  them  acting  on 
development  of  such  devices.  Mr.  Aishton,  in  reply,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  that  period  legislation  on 
headlights  and  steel  cars  was  passed,  which  required 
large  expenditures  by  the  railroads,  and  that  this  may  have 
diverted  the  railroads  from  the  automatic  train  control  ques- 
tion. 

Brief  Submitted  by  Mr.  Denney 

The  brief  of  the  carriers,  submitted  by  Mr.  Denney,  will 
nd  undei  another  head.     In  connection  with  it  hi 
that  the  American  RaiTw       \  tion  was  co-operating  with 

the   Ir  mission.     Two  additional  in- 

stallations of  traoi  control  apparatus  have  been  arranged  for. 
;■  rn    Pacific,    and    one    on    the    New    York 
!:  and  he  referred  to  the  experimental  installations  of 
I .  iffalo, 

irgh;  the  International  Signal  Company's 
I  and  the  Sh  i nut i, 

Indianapolis   &    Western      He   also  referred   to  tin-   Union 

1  ',n  for  making  .in  installation 

on  tli-   i  l'   i  road      Mr   Denney  emphasized  the 

nd  will  be  tin-  aim  of  the  American 
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the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  by  the  American  Railway  Association 
in  February.  Mr.  Denney  stated  that  the  main  purpose  was 
to  have  these  men  watch  operation  during  severe  winter 
weather. 

A.  M.  Burt's  Report 

Mr.  Burt  presented  a  report  on  the  views  of  the  railroads' 
committee  with  respect  to  differences  between  the  specifica- 
tions (a)  as  adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  (b)  the  speci- 
fications included  in  the  Commission's  proposed  order. 
There  is  one  difference  which  is  felt  to  be  important.  In  this 
connection  he  said  in  part: 

"Under  'Automatic  Train  Stop,'  the  Commission  in  its 
proposed  order  has  eliminated  entirely  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  requirements  of  the  A.  K.  A.  committee: 

"'(b)  Under  control  of  engineman.  who  may,  if  alert, 
forestall  automatic  brake  application  and  proceed.' 

"The  omission  of  this  paragraph  will  make  the  use  of  a 
simple  automatic  train  stop  so  restrictive  that  it  will  practi- 
cally eliminate  such  devices  From  consideration.    It  is  funda- 
1  that  trains  should  be  stopped  only  when  necessary  in 
omiection  with  their  service  or  when  necessary  in  the  interest 
ety.      There  are  m.'nv  times  when  it  is  proper  for  a 
train  to  pass  an  automatic  signal  in  the  stop  position  without 
coming  to  a  full  stop.    Signals  are  now  very  generally  located 
i   short  distance  from  a  siding  switch  and  it  is  often 
ble  for  a  train  to  be  admitted  to  a  filing  by  a  man  on 
the  ground,  either  a  switch-tender  or  a  trainman  of  another 
train.     If  no  permissive  device  i-  allowed  on  the  engine,  it 
will   lie   impossible    for  the   engineman   of   the   approaching 
train  to  pass  the  signal  and  enter  the  siding  without  having 
his  train  brought  to  a  stop  unnecessarily  by  the  automatic 
device. 

a  *     *     *     Tf  an  order  i<  entered  by  the  Commission  it 
should  be  so  flexible  as  to  permit  the  installation  of  the  sim- 
pler devices.     'The  most  that  can  now  be  expected  from  any 
automatic  device  is  to  have  it  oi\erate  when  the  human  ele- 
ment fails  to  do  so  through  inadvertence  or  physical  inability. 
An  engineman  must  be  relied  upon  a  great  many  times  to 
ise  judgment  and  caution  and  it  is  entirely  illogical  to 
take  from  him,  in  one  particular,  his  right  to  use  his  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  and  at  the  same  time  rely  on  such  intelli- 
ind  discretion  at  many  other  points.     *     *     *" 
question  of  interchangeability  was  also  raised  bj  Mr 
Burt.      In    order   to   get    full    protection    from    an    automatic 
train  oe.ntr.'l   device   upon   engines,   it  must   be  so  designed 
that   it  will   function  with   the  roadside  apparatus  on  any  of 
(In   rail  which  these  engin  *    *    *    In 

considering  the  necessity  for  interchangeability  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  railroads  would  have  to  carry  a  -tick  of 
repair  parts  at  various  points  on  their  line-      Before  making 
installations  it  IS  oi  the  greatest  importance  that,  so  far 
-iMe.  there  should  be  standardization.     It  will  • 

that  the  need  for  absolute  interchangeability  is 

not  the  same  as  the  need  for  interchangeability  in  freight  car 

.ir  brake  apparatus.     'There  is,  however,  a  very 

ed  and  thi-  need  of  interchangeability  will  incTt 

time  ._;,>;  on  rather  than  1  (Tie  1         r  problems  in  con- 

with   it   should   I*-  brought  mm  h   nearer  to  solution 

extended   installations  of  train   control   derii 

undertaken  " 

Mr.  Peabody  Reports  on  Three  Devices 
l     \    i'.  ibodj  ports  on  the  American   l  •  m 

Control  Company's  installation  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
die  Miller  Train  Control  Corporation's  device  on  the  Chicago 
■\    1       tern    Illinois   and    the    K  on    the   Chicago, 

I   land  S  Pacific      A  brief  description  of  the  device  was 
first  given  and  the  objections  raised  bv  the  chief  inspectors 
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were  stated,  after  which  was  set  forth  the  action  taken  by  the 
companies  to  meet  criticisms.  He  presented  in  each  case 
a  comparison  showing  how  the  device  met  the  require- 
ments laid  down  in  the  Commission's  proposed  order.  Data 
sheets  were  presented  showing  the  number  of  operations  per 
failure,  etc.,  and  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of 
these  devices  upon  train  operation. 

I  )n  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  32  specific  points  were  brought 
up  for  correction;  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  13,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  29. 

After  the  presentation  of  this  information,  in  which  all 
failures  were  noted,  W.  1'.  Borland,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  stated  that  he  did 
not  concur  in  this  report,  inasmuch  as  his  inspectors  did  not 
co-operate  with  the  special  American  Railway  Association 
committee  in  the  preparation  of  the  document  presented  by 
Mr.  Peabody  and  that  a  number  of  objections  were  raised 
which  had  not  been  concurred  in  by  inspectors  from  his  de- 
partment. Mr.  Peabody  replied  that  he  did  not  say  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  had  co-operated,  but  that  it  did  concur  in 
pointing  out  certain  undesirable  features.  Commissioner 
Esch  then  asked  if  the  additional  undesirable  features  (which 
had  not  been  concurred  in  by  the  Bureau)  had  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  the  devices,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
body stated  that  they  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew;  the  report 
had  only  been  finished  during  the  last  week.  Its  main  pur- 
pose was  to  show  that  the  train  control  question  was  in  the 
development  stage.  Commissioner  Esch  asked  Mr.  Peabody 
if  it  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  committee  to  find  defects 
and  Mr.  Peabody  said  that  it  ivas;  this  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  necessary  to  get  reliability. 

Pleas   of  Individual  Roads 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  presentation,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Railway  presented  additional  briefs 
pertaining  to  their  particular  roads.  The  Southern  Pacific 
desired  to  adopt  the  responses  made  by  the  carriers'  com- 
mittee and  further  asked  to  be  exempted  from  making  a 
double  installation,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Galveston, 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  being  parts  of  the  same  system. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  this  company  that  the  order  should  not 
apply  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  co-operating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  induction  type  near  San  Francisco. 

The  Southern  Railway  also  supported  the  carriers'  com- 
mittee report  and  asked  that  it  be  not  required  to  make  dupli- 
cate installations  which  would  be  necessary  if  the  order  were 
to  be  entered,  as  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  was  part  of  the  South- 
ern system.  Automatic  train  control  devices  should  not  be 
-  required  on  these  lines  until  additional  automatic  signals 
have  been  installed.  W.  J.  Eck,  signal  superintendent,  said 
that  "the  Southern  Railway  and  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  have 
not  been  rerriss  in  the  installation  of  safety  devices  of  all 
kinds;  they  have  been  among  the  first  in  this  regard.  They 
expect  to  ccntinue  the  policy  in  the  future;  and  when  the 
principal  miin  lines  of  the  system  are  provided  with  other 
safety  devii  es  now  recognized  as  desirable  for  a  well  regu- 
lated railn  ad,  your  honorable  commission  may  be  assured 
that  this  system  will  not  hesitate  to  install  automatic  train 
control.  The  management  is  interested  in  the  subject,  has 
assisted  ir  its  development  and  will  doubtless  some  day  have 
it  installed  on  many  miles.  It  does  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  should  be  installed  now  upon  an  entire  engine  division 
so  long  as  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  important  main 
lines  without  the  very  great  safety  afforded  by  the  automatic 
block  s)  stem.     *     *     * " 

A  Plea  for  Signals 

B.  H  Mann,  signal  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  said 
that  an  order  as  to  his  road  would  be  premature.  It  should 
be  permitted  to  expend  its  available  funds  in  providing 
interlocking  for  its  unprotected  crossings  and  automatic  block 


signals  for  its  main  lines  before  paying  for  a  device  to  com- 
pel obedience  to  signals.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  equipping 
the  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  with  an  automatic 
train  control  system  at  $911,950,  for  276  miles,  and  said 
the  company  should  spend  $19,251,000  for  automatic  signals 
and  interlocking.  The  estimate  for  automatic  train  control, 
he  said,  was  $1,500  per  mile  and  $750  per  locomotive,  and 
was  based  on  information  from  other  roads  that  have  made 
installations.  He  thought  the  49  roads  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  spend  money  for  the  installation  of  a  device  which 
would  be  scrapped  when  a  more  satisfactory  type  is  developed. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  feels  that  its  important  problem  is  to 
reduce  the  unproductive  time  of  freight  trains,  which  can  be 
done  by  signals,  and  it  trusts  that  the  Commission  will  not 
compel  it  to  disrupt  its  present  plans.  It  hopes  that  it  may 
be  relieved  of  the  order  entirely  and  allowed  to  devote  its 
available  revenues  to  other  safety  devices.  Mr.  Mann  re- 
ferred to  the  installation  of  signals  as  preparatory  to  auto- 
matic train  control. 

Chairman  McChord  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to  com- 
plete the  signal  program.  Mr.  Mann  replied  that  it  would 
take  several  years.  W.  P.  Borland,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety,  then  brought  out  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  in- 
stalled automatic  block  signals  on  365  miles  since  1904, 
and  154  miles  since  1912,  and  said  that  at  that  rate  it  would 
take  over  100  years  to  "prepare  for  automatic  train  control." 
In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Mann  said  that  passenger  engines 
run  through  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City  and  that  passen- 
ger crews  run  through  to  Sedalia.  He  was  asked  the  cost  of 
installing  train  control  between  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City 
and  said  $516,200,  but  that  that  is  not  a  crew  run.  He  said 
his  company  has  been  looking  into  the  Bostwick  device  and 
the  three  ramp  types  investigated  by  the  committee. 

Means  Installation  on  Entire  Line 
When  W.  D.  Duke,  general  manager  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  said  he  desired  to  adopt  the 
testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Chairman 
McChord  reminded  him  that  he  was  under  oath.  Mr.  Duke 
said  the  proposed  order  covers  his  entire  main  line  from 
Washington  to  Richmond,  over  which  locomotives  of  six  for- 
eign lines  are  operated.  He  said  that  in  the  present  state  of 
die  art,  his  company  should  not  be  required  to  install  a 
safety  device  not  thoroughly  approved  in  actual  practice. 
Proprietors  of  three  or  four  devices  have  been  permitted  to 
use  the  company's  tracks  and  locomotives  for  experiments 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  but  the  experience  has 
not  justified  adopting  any  of  them;  he  thought  further  time 
should  be  allowed  for  development  of  the  induction  type. 
He  suggested  12  to  IS  months  as  possibly  sufficient  time. 
Mr.  McChord  asked  if  the  road  is  taking  any  steps  itself  to 
make  tests  on  its  own  line.  Mr.  Duke  replied  that  it  expected 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Mr.  McChord  said 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  something 
should  be  dene,  and  that  he  understood  that  many  good  de- 
vices have  never  been  tested.  "We  think  we  have  done  our 
share  in  proportion  to  our  mileage,"  said  Mr.  Duke. 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
asked  that  an  order  be  not  issued  as  to  his  road,  saying  that 
more  time  should  be  allowed.  Commissioner  Lewis  asked 
how  much  time  should  be  allowed.  Mr.  Baldwin  said  that 
would  depend  on  the  period  required  for  development  beyond 
the  experimental  stage.  He  said  he  had  based  his  conclu- 
sions on  what  he  had  read  and  on  reports  of  his  officers;  he 
had  not  personally  studied  automatic  train  control  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Borland  asked  Mr.  Baldwin  what  difference 
there  was  in  operating  conditions  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  the  Rock 
Island  or  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  (which  have  reported  that 
the  train  control  devices  used  by  them  had  met  their  oper- 
ating conditions  satisfactorily)  and  those  on  the  Illinois 
Central.     Mr.  Baldwin  said  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
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on  that  subject.  While  he  was  not  familiar  in  detail  with 
the  operating  conditions  on  the  other  roads,  he  did  not  see 
how  it  could  l>e  said  that  Operating  conditions  were  being 
satisfactorily  met  until  those  roads  should  be  fully  equipped. 
The  Illinois  Central  has  looked  into  the  Sprague  device  and 
that  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  to  some  extent, 
hut  i-  not  testing  any  device. 

Severe  Winters 

B.  R.  Pollock,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  asked  that  his  road  be  exempted  from  any 
order,  on  the  ground  that  it  operates  in  a  district  of  severe 
winter  weather  in  which  the  practicability  of  automatic  train 
control  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated;  and  that  the  portion 
of  its  line  designated  was  one  of  very  heavy  passenger  traf- 
fic which  would  be  adversely  affected  by  any  device  which 
should  cause  additional  stops.  He  said  the  locomotives  of 
three  other  divisions  also  are  run  over  this  division  so  that 
the  order  would  require  the  equipment  of  many  additional 
engines. 

C.  C.  Hine,  general  -olicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  said  that  his  operating  officers  know  very  little 
about  train  control  devices,  but  he  wished  to  file  an  objection 
on  the  ground  that  an  order  as  to  his  road  would  not  be 
justified  because  its  operating  conditions  are  such  that  the 
additional  protection  is  not  required.  Of  the  475  miles  of 
main  line,  360  are  equipped  with  automatic  signals  and  on 
the  lines  where  there  are  no  signals  there  are  long  intervals 
between  trains.  No  passenger  has  been  killed  in  a  train 
accident  since  1897,  except  a  mail  clerk,  in  1912,  and  the 
company  feels  that  the  money  could  be  spent  to  better  advan- 
tage for  additional  protection  at  highway  crossings. 

C.  H.  Stein,  general  manager  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  said  his  company  is  not  opposed  to  automatic  train 
control  but  is  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition;  but  it  has 
investigated  46  devices  and  feels  that  none  of  them  has 
reached  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  would  warrant  the 
expense  of  an  installation.  He  believed  that  new  possibilities 
are  just  coming  to  the  surface  and  that  a  wireless  device  may 
be  developed.  Pointing  out  that  in  recent  years  only  from 
252  to  271  passengers  have  been  killed  per  annum,  and  that 
only  a  part  of  these  could  have  been  saved  by  automatic 
train  control,  Mr.  St.  in  said  that  the  train  control  device 
itself  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  Those  now  in 
serviir  special  scrutiny.     He  thought  the  capital 

required  might  Ik-  more  profitably  invested   in  other  direc- 
tion-    In  reply  to  Chairman  McChord's  question  a-  to  what 
his  company  is  doing  to  help  bring  train  control  to  a 
of  perfection,    Mr,    St.  in    -aid    it   was   keeping   in   touch   with 
the  cxpcrin>  >rried  on  but  docs  not  feel  like  du- 

;  her  roads  until  it  i 
iders  worth  trying. 

,11   the  mads  took   the  same  position,"  said    Mr. 
■rd. 

"Then  maybi  take  it  up."  replied  Mr.  Stein. 

Mr  Borland  isked  Mr.  Stein  if  he  saw  any  insuperable 
difficulties   in  th<  :  indardizing  the  equiprn 

inter- 

I    that    WOUld   be  a   question    f i  .r 
Id  nt.     When  lie  i  urn  hided.  Chairman 

■  nle  with  the  i  lommission  the 

;  the  16  di  •  i  i" 

Offered  Prize  for  Device 

1 

I  on  its  line 

l     in    the  the   company 

•  n  trvin?  to  find 
if   $10,000   I 

and    innumerable    inventors 


and  proprietors  of  devices  had  been  dealt  with.  Inspections 
have  been  made  of  practically  all  installations  on  other  roads, 
and  since  1°1S  the  company  had  employed  a  special  engineer 
who  devoted  all  his  time  to  this  subject;  and  in  addition  a 
special  committee  was  at  work.  The  company  showed  that 
it  hail  made  a  trial  installation  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company's  device  in  1913  and  of  the  International  Signal 
Company's  device  from  1915  to  1917,  but  the  tests  were  found 
unsatisfactory.  Another  objection  raised  to  the  issuance  of 
the  order  was  that  in  the  operating  of  it-  trains  over  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  in  electrified  ter- 
ritory no  automatic  stop  shoe  could  be  used  that  would  come 
within   the  allowable  clearance. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  road's  brief,  by  Mr.  Denney,  Commissioner  McChord 
asked  about  the  work  of  the  subcommittee,  operating  under 
Mr.  Denney's  direction,  saying  that  Mr.  Borland  had  no 
record  of  what  occurred  in  connection  with  its  inspection  of 
the  Regan  and  the  Miller  devices;  while  the  inspector  of  the 
bun  an  of  Safety  en  the  C.  &  O.  had  no  knowledge  of  what 
these  men  were  doing;  and  that  the  records  of  this  subcom- 
mittee do  not  check  up  with  the  Commission's  records.  Mr. 
McChord  also  wished  to  know  the  conditions  under  which 
this  subcommittee  conducted  the  surprise  tests. 

The  Burden  of  Two  Installations 

W.  M.  Jeffers,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
asked  that  that  system  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  making 
two  installations,  as  would  be  required  by  die  proposed  order, 
one  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  one  on  the  Oregon  &  Washing- 
ton Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  test  on  an  entire  engine  district  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  said  that  the  road  desires  to  co-operate  in  a  helpful 
way  with  the  commission  and  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  in  making  a  test  of  any  proper  device  which 
is  not  being  tested.  Chairman  McChord  said  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  to  say  what  devices  should 
be  installed.  Mr.  Jeffers  said  he  thought  the  Union  Pacific 
had  spent  more  money  per  mile  in  safety  work  than  any  other 
road  and  that  85  per  rent  of  its  main  line  is  equipped  with 
block  signals,  but  it  feels  that  train  control  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy and  he  knew  of  no  device  that  he  would  want  to  put 
on  extensively,  There  are  many  problems  to  lie  worked  out. 
particularly  in  connection  with  heavy  tonnage  trains  on 
grades. 

He  also  made  a  point  of  the  fact  that  train  control  would 
tend  to  take  control  of  the  train  away  from  the  engineer  and 
Said   tl  m  whether  tlii-  remedy  would  not  he  wor-e 

than  the  dise  Mi     Borland  asked  if  he  had  any  idea 

that  it  ed  to  take  the  responsibility  away  from  the 

Mi  feffei  replied  that  he  did  not  know  that  it 
was  specifically  proposed  but  any  time  responsibility  is 
divided  between  the  engineer  and  a  device  there  is  liability 

iblt      When    Mr.    Holland   cited   two  accidents  on   the 

i  ed  by  the  failure  of  the  engineer  I 

M       '  led   that   those  accident-  might   have 

an  automatic  train  control  device,  but  he 

-aid  the  ile\  at  OH  -ome  of  the 

hundred-    of    thou  vement-    made    since,         Mr. 

-aid  that  the  ramp  add-  an  unnecessary  elem 
I  and  that  it  would  leave  insufficient  clearance  for  the 
rotary  'now  plow.  1 1  also  thought  the  tendency  would  in- 
to reduce  the  air  prcSSUTi  ades,  living 
that  it  take  nvineni.in  to  leam 
bow  to  handle  his  train  under  -uch  condition*  Commis- 
sioner  1              ked   whether  he  thought  there  was  am    obja 

n    the   part   of   those   interested    in    wa\-ide  signals   for 
fear  that  automatic  train  COOtrol  would  supplant  them       Mr 

replied  tliat  he  thought  not  because  automatic  train 
1  in  conjunction  with  sitmnR 
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A.  \Y.  Trenholm,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  said  that  the  division  of  his  road 
mentioned  in  the  order  has  been  proposed  for  double  track- 
ing, which  would  necessitate  changing  the  apparatus  if  it 
were  installed  at  this  time,  and  he  also  said  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  install  automatic  block  signals  at  the  same  time. 
He  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  saying  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  relied  on  and  that  probably  an  order  of 
the  commission  would  result  in  increase  in  the  price  of  auto- 
matic train  control.  He  discussed  the  financial  condition  of 
his  road  to  show  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell  securities  to 
meet  the  expense  and  said  that  the  money  could  be  used  to 
better  advantage  for  additional  double  tracking  or  signalling. 
He  pointed  out  that  crossing  accidents  had  resulted  in  more 
casualties  than  collisions. 

When  Mr.  Trenholm  referred  to  the  proposed  order  as  ar- 
bitrary, Commissioner  Esch  said  that  Congress  had  passed 
the  law  two  years  ago  and  that  the  commission  had  waited 
this  length  of  time  before  issuing  an  order.  Mr.  Trenholm 
replied  that  the  law  had  left  the  matter  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commission  and  he  thought  the  burden  should  be  on  the 
patentees  to  perfect  their  systems  until  they  are  safe  to  put 
on  a  railroad.  Mr.  Esch  said  that  in  view  of  the  stagnation 
in  the  development  of  train  control  in  recent  years  Congress 
evidently  expected  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

A.  M.  Burt  was  recalled  to  speak  for  the  Northern  Pacific. 
He  described  the  expenditures  made  by  this  road  for  safety 
appliances  and  the  proposed  extensions  of  its  automatic 
block  signals.  He  said  that  the  installation  would  not  be 
warranted  by  the  density  of  traffic  on  the  divisions  proposed 
in  the  order  and  that  the  ramp  would  introduce  complications 
in  a  country  exposed  to  snow  drifts,  because  it  would  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  drifts  and  would  also  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  snow  plows. 

Five  Installations  Required  on  One  System 

W.  E.  Elliott,  signal  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central, 
described  the  work  which  that  company  has  done  for  many 
years  in  investigating  train  control,  after  C.  C.  Paulding,  as 
counsel  for  the  road,  had  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  order 
would  require  five  installations  on  the  New  York  Central 
System,  on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  Boston  &  Albany, 
Michigan  Central,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  &  St. 
Louis,  and  the  New  York  Central  itself.  Mr.  Elliott  said 
he  had  had  experience  in  investigating  train  control  since 
1893  when  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  of  which  he 
was  then  signal  engineer,  made  an  experimental  installation 
of  the  Kinsman  device.  He  said  that  the  special  committee 
organized  by  the  New  York  Central  had  adopted  a  train  con- 
trol device  several  years  ago  for  use  in  the  Detroit  tunnel, 
but  had  not  yet  been  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  any 
device  for  general  installation.  He  referred  to  negotiations 
with  the  Sprague  Company  since  1914  and  said  that  under 
arrangements  made  during  the  winter  its  device  has  been 
installed  on  one  track  6JX  miles  long,  including  five  blocks, 
and  on  one  passenger  engine  and  preliminary  tests  were  be- 
gun on  February  20.  Specific  tests  under  the  direction  of 
the  joint  committee  and  the  Bureau  of  Safety  are  to  be  made 
next  week.  If  the  tests  turn  out  satisfactorily  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  equip  a  double  track  section  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Michigan  Central  between  Toledo  and  Detroit,  54  miles, 
with  automatic  signals  and  an  automatic  train  control  device 
for  a  service  test.  He  said  the  ramp  type  would  not  be 
suited  to  the  New  York  Central  because  of  interference  with 
the  third  rail  and  because  of  the  snow  and  ice  conditions 
during  the  winter. 

Mr  Peabody,  appearing  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
said  that  the  installation  would  cost  $1,657,700  and  the  com- 
pany felt  that  this  money  could  be  spent  more  profitably  for 
block  sienals.       George  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer  of  the  Dela- 


ware. Lackawanna  &  Western,  said  his  company  had  devoted 
much  attention  to  tests  of  automatic  train  control  devices  for 
many  years,  and  it  does  not  ask  for  postponement  ;f  the 
order  because  of  its  financial  condition  or  because  of  a  belief 
that  signals  should  be  installed  first,  because  the  greater  part 
of  its  line  is  already  equipped  with  automatic  signals  and  it 
is  ready  to  install  a  train  control  device  whenever  it  is  con- 
vinced that  one  is  suitable  for  its  operation  and  would  be  a 
help  rather  than  a  hindrance,  but  if  this  order  is  made  per- 
manent it  would  have  to  instal  a  ramp  type  device  and  it  be- 
lieves that  in  a  year  or  two  some  other  type  will  have  been 
developed  more  satisfactorily.  Meantime,  it  believes  it  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  experiments. 

Objects  to  Ramp 

H.  T.  Douglas,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  said 
he  believed  that  the  ramp  type  is  most  undesirable  and  that 
the  induction  type  will  produce  better  results.  He  said  that 
according  to  the  best  information  he  could  obtain  the  instal- 
lation on  his  road  would  cost  over  a  million  dollars  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  for  the  commission  to 
require  this  expenditure  for  an  experiment  when  there  are  so 
many  other  ways  in  which  the  money  could  be  more  profit- 
ably used,  if  it  had  the  million  dollars,  which  it  has  not. 
As  various  witnesses  gave  estimates  of  the  cost,  Chairman 
McChord  asked  for  an  itemized  statement  showing  how  the 
estimate  was  made  up.  Mr.  Douglas  said  he  had  consulted 
men  who  had  experience  on  other  roads,  but  that  the  proprie- 
tors, he  understood,  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  prices  be- 
cause they  have  no  contracts  for  the  manufacture.  J.  Beau- 
mont stated  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
state  prices  and  that  such  information  has  been  available  for 
some  time. 

F.  P.  Patenall,  signal  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
described  the  work  his  company  has  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigating automatic  train  control  devices  and  said  that  75 
per  cent  of  them  are  "not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on."  Chairman  McChord  asked  why  the  railroads  have  not 
done  more  to  develop  the  other  25  per  cent.  Mr.  Patenall 
said  that  no  good  purpose  could  be  served  by  duplicating 
tests  and  that  he  felt  his  company  had  been  of  assistance  in 
helping  to  ascertain  changes  that  should  be  made  in  those 
that  have  been  installed.  He  estimated  the  cost  at  from 
$2,000  to  $6,000  a  mile  and  said  that  greater  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  this  money  for  signals. 
He  asked  that  the  commission  modify  its  order  and  permit 
an  installation  of  10  or  15  miles  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
posed installation  of  signals.  A  number  of  the  roads  were 
asked  by  Chairman  McChord  to  file  statements  of  the  cost 
involved  in  some  of  the  principal  accidents  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years,  and  also  any  other  accidents  which  could 
have  been  prevented  by  train  control. 

Following  the  railroad  testimony  the  representatives  of 
train  control  companies  were  to  be  heard. 


Southern  Pacific  Safety  Record. — The  total  number  of  in- 
juries sustained  by  employees  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  Pacific 
System  was  approximately  20  per  cent  less  in  1921  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1906. 

Stop,  Look  and  Live. — With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring, 
automobiles  will  again  take  to  the  highways.  The  death  rate  at 
grade  crossing  is  growing  year  by  year.  The  evil  may  only  be 
met  by  education.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railway 
will  issue  warning  bulletins  from  time  to  time  during  the  summer, 
and  these  cards  will  be  distributed  to  automobile  clubs,  gas  sta- 
tions and  other  suitable  localities.  In  educational  work  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  have  accomplished  wonders ;  we  ask  them  to  double 
their  efforts.  Our  aim  in  this  educational  work  is  entirely  un- 
selfish and  is  entirely  human.    *    *    *— B.  R.  &  P.  Circular. 
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Freight  Car  Loading 

\\       lington,    D.   ( 

Tut  NUMBER  of  tars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  showed 
another  increase  during  the  week  ended  March  11, 
ding  to  the  weekly  report  of  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  829,128,  as 
compared  with  700,440  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1921  and  J  rhe  increase  as  compared  with 

the  previous  week  was  26,000  cars.  The  principal  increase 
as  compared  with  last  year  was  in  coal  loading,  68,000  cars, 
but   there  was   also  an   incre;  -   in   miscel- 

laneous freight  and  of  29.000  in  merchandise.  Decreases 
as  compared  with  last  year  were  shown  only  as  to  forest 
products  and  ore.     Inci  mpared   with   1920  were 

shown   as   to  grain   and   grain    produ  k,   coal    and 

merchandise.      All    dish  U    compared 

with  last  year.  The  summary  for  the  week  is  given  in  the 
table  below  and  the  trend  is  shown  in  the  chart. 

The  freight  car  surplus  for  the  week  ending  March  <S  was 
16,  a  reduction  of  21,254  as  compared  with  Fehruary 
28.     Of  the  total  8S.1'74  were  box  cars  and  86,404  were  coal 
cars. 

The  percentage  of  had  order  freight  cars  on  March  1  was 
14  7  as  compared  with  14.5  per  cent  on  February  IS. 


Announcement  Regarding 

Consolidation  Hearings 

Washington,    D.    C. 

For  the  guidance  of  respondents  and  others  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  hearing  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's consolidation  plan  on  April  24,  at  Washing- 
ton, the  commission  has  issued  an  announcement  as  to  certain 
phases  of  the  subject  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  evidence  received  at  the  hearing  beginning  on  that 
date  will  be  C(  nfined  to  railway  properties  in  the  southeast- 
ern region  as  that  region  is  described  and  referred  to  in 
Chapter  IV  of  the  appendix  to  the  tentative  plan  of  the 
commiss  i  opted  August  3,  1921. 

It  was  there  found  for  the  purposes  of  this  tentative  plan 
that  the  railway  properties  in  that  region  may  be  con- 
solidated under  the  statute  into  the  following  systems: 

l  HKKN 

luthern 

Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida 

rn    Railway   in    Mississippi 

'■ 
nati,    New   <  >t  li  Pacific 

,  -  at   Northern 
Alabama   &   Vicksburg 

Prnf     Ripley    recommends    inclusion    of    the    Georgia    Southern    A 
Florida   Branch   frtm    Yaldosta,   Ga.,   to   Patatka,    Fla..   in    Seaboard   system. 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED    AND   RECEIVED  FROM   CONNECTIONS 
. — All   Districts,   Comparison  of  Totals  This  Year,   Last  Year,  Two  Years  Ago.     Week    Ended  Saturday,   March   11,   1922. 

Total  revenue  freight  leaded 


districts  Y<:ir 

Eastern   1922 

1921 
Allegheny    

Pocahontas    . 1922 

1921 
Southern   

Northwestern    . 

Central   Western 1922 

Southwestern    1922 

Total,  all  1922 

1921 
Decrease     con.; 

compared.  . .      1920 
Decrease     com) 

:  I 

Feb.    1* 

Feb.    11  1922 


Grain 

and  ^rain 

products 

8,512 

6,066 

2.645 

225 
156 

3,727 

12,706 
10,464 

11.76.! 

11,505 
5,582 
4,869 
45,160 
38,228 
32.721 
6,932 


•54.704 


Live 
stock 
2,882 

2.*y> 

2.525 

2.605 

74 

75 

■ 
8,513 
10,354 

10,032 
2.446 
1.72r> 

29,930 

"  l'.821 

29,930 

27.74(1 
30.327 


Coal 

54,551 
41.172 

42,235 
26,417 
13,234 
26,109 
17,134 

5,021 

I. '5. ''I" 


19,760 

1X7.447 
•10.1, .177 


Coke 

1,908 

915 

4,128 

4,178 

232 

169 

520 

563 

1.249 

1.(11(1 

.114 

1S8 

179 

99 

8,530 

1.438 


1.267 

X.257 
8,072 


6,612 
2,408 
2,555 
1.100 
1,339 
15,711 

7.1S4 
6,053 

O.i.273 


1  16 


51,120 

47.7(11 


Ore 

919 

948 

1,386 

1,574 

IS 

10 

552 

925 

617 

866 

952 

2,248 

666 

4     r. 

5,107 
6,997 
14,604 

~<>.3<>7 
5,107 

4.3.K1 
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System    No.    11.— Atlantic   Coast    Line— Louisville   &    Nashville 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Atlanta  ami  West  Point 
Charleston    ,\    VV<  s-trn  Carolina 
Louisville  &  Nashville 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &   St.   Louis 
Louisville,     llcn.lcr,.  n    &    St.     Louis 
West  rn   Railwa)   of    V 
Richmcnd.  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 

-  uthern 
Atlanta^   Birmingham   &  Atlantic 
Winston-Salem    Southbound 

Roanoke  to  Winston-Salem  branch  of  Norfolk  &  Western 
Florida  East  Coast 
Carolina,  CI  nehfield  &  Ohio 
Georgia  &   Fl<  rida 

ile  &  Northern 
Mississippi  Central 

Notes— Prof.     Ripley     recommends    that    the    Richmond,    Fredericksburg 
1  ;it   status  without  inclu- 

sion  in 

l,    t'linchfield    &    Ohio    may    be    included    in    system    No.    12, 
Illinois    Central-Seabord.       Prof.    Ripley     recommends    inclusion    in    system 

The  Gulf,   Mobile  &  Northern  and   Mississippi  Central  are  not  specifically 
included  in  any  system  under  Prof.   Ripley's  report. 


System  No.  12. — Illinois  Central-Seaboard 
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i  is  Central 

&   Mississippi  Valley 
Central  of  Georgia 
Seaboard  Air  Line 

ire.   Va..   to   Durham,   N.   C,  branch  of   Norfolk   &  Western 
Gulf  &   Ship  Island 
Tennessee  Central 

i     Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
Ni  tes. — Prof.   Ripley   recommends  that  a  separate  system  be  built  around 
the  Seabord  Air  Line. 

The   Gulf  &   Ship    Island   is  not   included  in   any  system  by  Prof.   Ripley. 
The    Carolina.    Clinchfield    &    Ohio    may    be    included    in    system    No.    11. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line-Louisville  &  Nashville. 

In  so  far  as  practicable,  the  commission  says,  evidence 
should  be  presented  in  respect  of  these  railway  properties 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed  in  each  system,  and  all 
evidence  with  respect'  to  one  system,  e.  g.,  System  No.  10. — 
Southern,  should  be  completed  before  passing  to  the  next 
system. 

Evidence  as  to  the  carriers  not  included  in  the  tentative 
plan,  such  as  industrial  and  terminal  carriers  should  be 
presented  in  connection  with  that  as  to  the  system  in  which 
it  is  believed  that  they  should  be  included. 

In  order  that  the  evidence  may  be  confined  to  relevant 
matters  attention  is  also  directed  to  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Summarized,  the  requirements  with  which  the  commission 
must  comply  in  preparing  a  plan  for  consolidating  the  rail- 
way properties  into  a  limited  number  of  systems,  are: 

(1)  Competition  must  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible; 

(2)  Existing  routes  and  channels  of  trade  and  commerce 
must  be  maintained; 

(3)  Subject  to  (1)  and  (2)  the  several  systems  must  be 
so  arranged  that  the  cost  of  transportation  as  between  com- 
petitive systems  and  as  related  to  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties through  which  the  service  is  rendered  shall  be  the  same, 
so  far  as  practicable,  so  that  these  systems  can  employ  uni- 
form rates  in  the  movement  of  competitive 'traffic  and  under 
efficient  management  earn  substantially  the  same  rate  of  re- 
turn upon  the  value  of  their  respective  railway  properties. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  paragraph  (6)  of  the  same 
section,  which  reads  as  follows: 

(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  carriers  by  rail- 
road, subject  to  this  act,  to  consolidate  their  properties  or 
any  part  thereof,  into  one  corporation  for  the  ownership, 
management,  and  operation  of  the  properties  theretofore  in 
separate  ownership,  management,  and  operation,  under  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  The  proposed  consolidation  must  be  in  harmony 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  complete  plan  of  consolida- 
tion mentioned  in  paragraph  (5)  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  commission; 

(I))  The  bonds  at  par  of  the  corporation  which  is  to 
become  the  owner  of  the  consolidated  properties,  together 
with  the  outstanding  capital  stock  at  par  of  such  corporation, 
shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  consolidation  properties  as 
determined  by  the  commission.  The  value  of  the  properties 
sought  to  be  consolidated  shall  be  ascertained  bv  the  com- 


mission under  section  19-a  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  proceed  immediately,  to  the  as- 
certainment of  such  value  for  the  properties  involved  in  a 
proposed  consolidation  upon  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
such  consolidation. 

"It  will  be  seen,"  the  commission  says,  "that  stress  is 
laid  throughout  upon  the  value  of  the  properties  to  be  con- 
solidated, but  that  value  will  not  be  a  controlling  factor  until 
application  is  made  for  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more 
railway  properties  after  the  complete  plan  shall  have  been 
adopted.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  evidence  as  to  value 
will  not  be  helpful,  if  indeed  material,  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  and  certainly  not  evidence  as  to  the  financial 
structure  of  the  respective  carriers.  This  has  particular 
reference  to  the  contention  that  the  credit  of  the  so-called 
strong  roads  will  be  impaired  by  consolidation  with  so-called 
weak  roads,  weak  in  many  instances  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  conservative  financial  policies. 

"The  statute  contemplates  consolidation  into  one  corpora- 
tion for  the  ownership,  management  and  operation  of  the 
properties  theretofore  in  separate  ownership,  management 
and  operation.  This  would  seem  to  exclude  from  con- 
sideration general  projects  or  proposals  based  in  whole  or 
in  substantial  part  on  contemplated  running  rights,  track- 
age agreements,  and  the  like,  or  on  new  construction. 

"As  stated  in  63  I.  C.  C,  455,  the  tentative  plan  was  put 
forward  in  order  to  elicit  a  full  rteora  upon  which  the  plan 
to  be  ultimately  adopted  can  rest,  and  without  prejudgment 
of  any  matter  which  may  be  presented  upon  that  record. 
This  announcement  should  not  be  construed  as  indicating  in 
detail  what  evidence  should  be  adduced.  The  purpose  is  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  broad  general  grounds  of  the 
statute  on  which  the  complete  plan  must  rest.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  alternative  or  modified  plans  may  be 
submitted  in  lieu  of  any  system  proposed  in  the  tentative 
plan.'- 


The  State  of  Minnesota  received  from  its  40  railroads  lor 
1921,  on  account  of  the  five-per-cent  gross  earnings  tax,  $1,762,651 
less  than  in  1920,  the  aggregate  gross  earnings  reported  by  the 
roads  being  only  $146,011,564,  or  $35,241,457  less  than  the  year 
before.  No  major  road  reported  an  increase  in  earnings  from 
its  Minnesota  operations  during  1921.  The  railroads  which 
-nffered  most  were  the  ore-carriers. 


Photo   by    Underwood   &■    Underwood 

Accident   Near  Union   City,   Georgia,   March    13,  Thought  to 
Have  Been  Caused  by  a  Broken  Wheel 


Treated  Water  Improves  Locomotive  Performance 


Six  Years'  Use  of  Soda  Ash  Demonstrates  Value  in  Avoiding 
Failures.  Reducing  Repairs  and  Saving  Fuel 

By  W.  A.  Pownall 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Wabash  Railway 


THE  article  on  Interior  Treatment  of  Boiler  Water  by 
C.  R.  Knowles  of  the  Illinois  Central,  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  November  12,  1921,  deals  with  a  very 
important  subject  and  seems  to  have  inspired  considerable 
comment  from  railroad  and  supply  men  actively  interested  in 
this  question.  The  writer  has  always  taken  great  interest  in 
the  matter  of  scale  prevention  in  boilers  because  of  the  large 
financial  returns  possible  and  would  like  to  present  for  the 
information  of  those  interested  the  results  of  systematic 
methods  of  boiler  water  treatment  as  in  effect  on  the  Wabash 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Tests  of  Soda  Ash  Treatment 
During  the  period  1902  to  1906,  extensive  service  tests  of 
soda  ash  treatment  and  observations  of  results  were  made  on 
one  of  the  large  railroads.  These  tests  showed  conclusively 
that  the  treatment  of  all  waters  with  enough  soda  ash  to 
neutralize  the  sulphate  hardness  and  provide  enough  excess 
always  to  show  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  water  drawn 
from  the  boiler,  in  connection  with  the  systematic  blowing  off 
of  the  boiler  through  a  blowoff  cock  properly  located  would 
accomplish  the  following  principal  results: 

( 1 )  Keep  heating  surfaces  comparatively  free  from  scale. 
(2)  Cause  the  scale  forming  solids,  instead  of  crystalliz- 
ing on  the  heating  surface,  to  be  deposited  as  a  soft  sludge 
and  be  carried  back  to  the  point  of  least  circulation,  the  back 
mud  ring,  where  it  could  be  removed  through  means  of  a 
perforated  pipe  connected  to  the  blow-off  cock  in  the  back 
corner.  (3)  Practically  eliminate  engine  failures  due  to 
leaking  flues,  fire  boxes,  stay  bolts,  mud  rings,  etc.  (4) 
Reduce  stay  bolt  breakage  and  fire  box  renewals  to  a  very 
low  figure.  (5)  Decrease  the  cost  of  boiler  repairs  f rom  30 
to  65  percent.     (6)  Increase'!'  en  boiler  washings 

to  any  desired  amount.  The  tests  also  established  the  fact 
that  the  boiler  would  foam  when  the  total  dissolved  solids 
were  about  240  parts  per  100,000  and  that  enough  blowing 
off  must  be  done  always  to  keep  below  that  point. 

With  full  knowledge  that  these  results  were  being  obtained 
and  that  all  methods  were  based  not  on  any  theorizing  as  to 
■  >n  actual  observations  of  results,  the  Wabash 
started  this  method  of  treating  water  in  roadside  supply- 
tanks  with  soda  ash  only  and  at  every  station  where  water 
contained  any  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Waters  con- 
taining natural  sodium  carbonate,  even  though  having  a 
hardii  i  100,000  an  tionary 

boih'i  of  our  plant-  and  do  not  form  scale,  the 

boiler-  tftet  having  been   in  gen 

man\  oilers  using  this  type  of  water 

■v  thoughtful   Uwi 
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gradually  extended  until  complete  in  1916,  when  the  total 
number  of  waters  treated  was  109.  On  one  division  this 
company  operates  over  another  road,  and  has  not  therefore 
been  in  a  position  to  treat  the  water  at  roadside  tanks.  How- 
ever, treatment  has  just  been  started  on  this  division  by 
placing  enough  soda  ash  in  the  tank  at  the  terminal  to  treat 
all  water  used  over  the  division,  and  although  this  is  a  crude 
method  and  one  needing  careful  supervision,  the  results  at 
the  present  writing  are  encouraging. 

Engine  Failures  Due  to  Leaky  Flues, 

Staybolts,   Fireboxes,   Etc. 

A  failure  due  to  boiler  leaking  is  an  expensive  failure  since 
it  usually  involves  giving  up  the  train  and  having  another 
engine  and  crew  come  out  after  the  train  and  failed  engine. 
Aside  from  the  expense,  leaking  boiler  failures  are  an  abso- 
lute indication,  particularly  in  cold  weather,  as  to  whether 
or  not  heating  surfaces  have  scale  on  them,  and  are  also  evi- 
dence of  all  the  other  incidental  troubles  that  go  with  scale. 
The  following  table  shows  the  improvement  in  reducing 
failures  due  to  leaking  for  the  year  1921,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1911,  the  year  before  treatment  was  started. 

Engine  F.MLeRES   LH'E  to  Leaking   Flues,   Fireboxes,  Etc. 

,— No.  of  failures— ,  Percent  ,— Mile*  per  failure-^ 

Division  1911  1921  Decrease  1911  19  J 1 

Detroit    141  0  100.0  21,653  No  failures 

Pern     236  2  99.1  12.811  1,160,425 

Decatur     232  4  98.3  20,878  »89.(    B 

Springfield    57  0  100.0  33.303  No  failures 

Moberly    265  23  91.3  25,596  248,035 

Total     931  29  96.9  20,770  Ml, 748 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  two  divisions  the  failures  were 
entirely  eliminated,  on  two  other  divisions  they  were  prac- 
tically eliminated  and  for  all  divisions  the  percentage  of 
decrease  was  96.9.  The  mileage  per  failure  increased  from 
20,700  in  1911  to  541,748  in  1921.  This  improvement  has 
not  been  made  through  the  welding  of  flues  into  sheets,  as 
this  has  been  done  on  only  a  few  engines  and  only  on  the 
superheater  flues  on  divisions  where  the  erratic  water  condi- 
tions and  necessity  for  occasional  use  of  very  bad  water  made 
n  advisable  to  weld  in  some  of  the  superheater  flues 
after  they  have  been  in  service  a  year  or  two. 

A  good  example  of  what  has  been  accomplished  is  shown 

by  the  performance  of  25  2-10-2  engines  placed  in  service  in 
July,   1917,  on  wliat  was  before  treatment  considered  the 

hardest  water  division.  These  engines  have  flues  2.^  ft.  long. 
During  the  4'  j  yean  of  service  there  have  been  seven  failures 

due  to  leaking  flues.    The  average  time  to  first  resetting  of 

flues  was  39  months,  thirteen  of  the  engines  making  from  40 

to  r8  months  actual  service.    The  average  flue  mil 

the  ten  highest  engines    (and  one  has  not   yet  had   the   flues 

reset)  is  116,477  Each  engine  has  3,047  staybolta  includ- 
ing 2,320  rieid  bI  i    American  flexible  stays  and  88 

flexible   StayboltS,      There  have  been   only    14   stavbolts 
broken   on   the  entire   25   engines.       I  here   are  passenger  en- 
running  on   this   -one  division   with  nearly  .^oo.ooo 
miles  between  flue  resetting. 

Fire  Box  and  Staybolt  Renewals 

I   1915   the  firebox   work  on   the  Wabash   was  rattier 
heavy,  and  the  road  did  not  begin  to  really  feci  the  effect  of 

treatment   in  do  teased   firebox   renewals  until  after 

1115      ^lowcvrr,  from  that  time  on  there  was  a  steady  de- 

in  the  number  of  new  fireboxes  applied  each  year,  the 
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records  for  the  lust  three  years  showing  a  reduction  in  fire- 
box renewals  of  93  per  cent  over  1915.  At  the  same  time 
there  have  not  been  many  renewals  of  side  sheets  or  part  side 
sheets.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  certain  cycles 
of  firebox  life  and  that  there  may  be  in  the  future  a  few 
years  with  heavier  firebox  renewal,  but  generally  speaking 
the  indications  are  that  obsolescence  will  overtake  renewal. 

The  records  of  staybolt  renewals  per  locomotive  per  year 
show  that  on  the  best  treated  division  about  one  bolt  per 
locomotive  per  year  is  renewed,  whereas  on  the  one  division 
that  has  not  had  treated  water,  and  which  is  not  a  really 
bad  water  division,  the  broken  bolts  per  locomotive  per  year 
are  52.  The  broken  bolts  on  the  heaviest  power  on  the  Wa- 
bash consisting  of  Pacific,  Consolidation,  Mikado  and  Santa 
Fe  type  locomotives,  all  of  which  operate  under  treated 
water  conditions,  was  from  June,  1920,  to  July,  1921,  only 
0.77  bolts  per  locomotive  per  year.  These  locomotives  are 
equipped  with  flexible  staybolts  in  the  breaking  zones  only. 

Fuel  Performance 

Keeping  heating  surface  free  from  scale  results  in  con- 
siderable fuel  saving.  As  a  rough  method  of  showing  the 
fuel  saving  the  total  tons  of  coal  used  in  locomotive  service 
each  year  have  been  divided  by  total  equivalent  ton  miles, 
obtained  by  assigning  an  increased  ton  mile  value  to  pas- 
senger car  ton  miles  and  assuming  that  switch  engine  ton 
miles  is  a  function  of  freight  ton  miles.  The  omission  of  a 
separate  figure  for  switching  service  ton  miles  explains  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  high  value  for  "lb.  of  coal  per  ton  mile." 
This  figure  was  kept  up  to  1919  and  shows  the  following: 

1919 
Year    ending    June    30.      1912       1913     1914     1915       1916   (Dec.  31) 
Lb.  coal  equivalent  per  100  ton 

miles     32.7     31.65     30.93     29.2       27.0       25.75 

Per  cent  decrease  over  1912 0  3.21       5.41     10.69     17.41     21.25 

The  decrease  in  fuel  consumption  from  the  year  previous 
to  water  treatment  to  1919  was  21.25  per  cent,  part  of  which 
can  be  attributed  to  extended  use  of  superheater  engines  and 
brick  arch,  and  the  formation  of  a  competent  fuel 
organization. 

Cost  of  Water  Treatment 

Considerable  has  been  said  in  articles  in  the  Railway  Age 
about  the  heavy  cost  of  blowing  out.  The  officers  of  the 
Wabash  realize  that  considering  the  waste  of  fuel  and  water, 
the  cost  of  blowing  off  is  possibly  the  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  water  treatment,  but  there  is  no  guess  work  as  to  this  ex- 
pense. On  an  ordinary  division  where  the  treatment  will 
average  0.6  lb.  of  soda  ash  per  1,000  gallons  of  water,  after 
the  engine  has  made  several  hundred  miles  since  the  boiler 
was  washed,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  blow  out  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  water  to  keep  below  the  foarning  point.  This 
will  entail  a  fuel  waste  of  approximately  1.1  per  cent  of  the 
coal  used,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  coal  and  water  wasted 
would  be  about  $0,026  per  1,000  gallons.  The  average  cost 
between  washouts  will  be  less  than  this,  since  very  little  blow- 
ing is  done  after  washout  until  the  concentration  has  reached 
the  foaming  point.  This  cost  should  always  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  water  treatment.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  is  usually  cheaper  to  blow  out  a  boiler  than  to  wash 
it  out  at  the  terminal,  but  this  cost  of  blowing  out  should 
never  deter  one  from  treating  water,  as  it  is  much  more  than 
offset  by  fuel  saving  from  clean  heating  surfaces  and  by  other 
attendant  benefits. 

One  thing  that  is  very  essential  to  the  successful  use  of 
treated  water  is  the  support  of  the  enginemen.  It  is  their 
intelligent  use  of  the  blow-off  cock  that  makes  it  possible  to 
use  this  method  of  treatment.  Blowing  off  a  glass  of  water 
when  the  engine  reaches  its  terminal  relieves  the  engineman  of 
part  of  the  burden,  but  in  freight  service  it  is  still  necessary 
for  considerable  blowing  off  to  be  done  between  terminals. 

I  have  read  carefully  the  various  articles  brought  about  by 
Mr.  Knowles'  paper,  and  I  do  not  feel  like  criticising  any 
of  the  statements  made  but  simply  wish  to  present  results 


that  speak  for  themselves,  and  which  will  always  be  open  to 
investigation  by  anybody  interested.  As  regards  the  use  of 
boiler  compound,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bardwell — there  is  no 
mystery.  It  is  a  clean-cut  proposition  in  which  one  knows 
what  is  used  for  treatment,  and  knowing  what  is  in  the  water, 
and  the  amount  of  treatment  applied,  should  know  what  to 
expect  in  the  way  of  results.  The  use  of  anti-foaming  com- 
pound reduces  the  amount  of  blowing  off  necessary,  and 
where  the  alkali  salts  in  the  treated  water  are  not  very  high 
and  it  is  not  desired  to  make  large  mileage  between  washouts 
or  water  changes,  the  use  of  the  anti-foaming  compound 
should  make  it  possible  to  get  along  without  blowing  off.  On 
districts  where  the  natural  alkali  salts  are  high,  the  anti- 
foaming  compound  is  a  necessity  for  practical  operation. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Coyle  of  the  Great  Northern, 
that  a  foaming  point  of  200  grains  per  gallon  had  been 
settled  on  because  it  happened  to  be  the  foaming  point  in  a 
boiler  where  a  lot  of  sludge  and  fine  scale  was  set  loose,  does 
not  agree  with  our  experience.  We  have  found  through 
analyses  of  many  thousands  of  waters  taken  from  locomotive 
boilers  which  have  been  free  from  scale  for  years,  that  the 
water  will  foam  when  the  concentration  of  dissolved  solids  is 
about  240  parts  per  100,000.  This  varies  somewhat;  it  will 
be  a  little  lower  if  there  is  any  unusual  amount  of  mud  in 
the  water  or  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  will  run  a  little 
higher  when  all  waters  are  clear. 

Wabash  boiler  waters  are  in  general  not  high  in  sulphate 
hardness,  although  rather  high  in  total  hardness,  so  that 
when  untreated  they  form  heavy  scale.  We  appreciate  that 
waters  on  railroads  further  west  and  in  the  Southwest  are 
in  many  cases  very  high  in  sulphates  as  well  as  in  foaming 
solids,  and  that  treatment  presents  a  much  more  serious  and 
difficult  problem  than  we  have  had  to  deal  with. 

Any  steam  user  who  does  not  use  some  method  of  treat- 
ment to  prevent  scale  formation  in  his  boilers  is  over-looking 
an  opportunity  to  save  much  money.  Whether  scale  preven- 
tion is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  boiler  compound,  by 
soda  ash,  or  by  water  softeners  is  governed  by  financial  con- 
ditions— any  method  pays;  but  any  one  of  these  methods  in 
order  to  be  successful  must  be  accompanied  by  proper  and 
intelligent  supervision.  The  greatest  argument  against  the 
treatment  with  soda  ash  alone  is  the  foaming  tendency  of  the 
treated  water  or  the  cost  of  blowing  off  to  overcome  this  foam- 
ing tendency.  If  all  waters  were  treated  through  the  softener 
the  low  amount  of  lime  solids  in  the  treated  water  would 
make  it  possible  to  run  with  higher  concentration  before 
foaming  took  place,  and  consequently  with  a  lower  cost  for 
blowing  off.  Information  as  to  how  high  concentration  can 
be  carried  in  the  boiler  water  before  foaming  takes  place 
when  all  waters  are  treated  through  softeners  could  possibly 
be  furnished  by  a  few  roads  that  have  a  complete  division  or 
divisions  equipped  with  softeners.  This  figure  may  be  rather 
high  where  anti-foaming  compound  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  completely  softened  water.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  some  one,  or  several  plants  not  operating 
properly  at  all  times  which  would  mean  an  increase  in  lime 
solids  with  resultant  foaming  concentration  not  much  greater 
than  with  other  methods  of  treatment. 

The  saving  due  to  reducing  blowing  off  can  be  figured  at  a 
definite  value  per  1 ,000  gallons  of  water  and  set  against  the 
interest,  depreciation  and  operating  charges  for  the  softeners. 
Similarly,  costs  can  be  figured  in  determining  whether  the 
use  of  anti-foaming  compound  to  reduce  the  amount  of  blow- 
ing off  would  be  profitable.  Some  value  should  be  attached 
to  the  psychological  effect  on  enginemen  of  not  having  to  do 
so  much  blowing  off. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  should  be  construed  as  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  method  of  treatment.  Each  method,  if  properly 
supervised,  may  accomplish  from  partial  to  complete  results 
in  scale  prevention,  and  I  have  merely  tried  to  show  results 
which  have  been  obtained  on  the  Wabash  through  the  use  of 
soda  ash,  and  are  possible  on  any  other  railroad. 
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The  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  March  20  carries  an  item  of  $93,000,000  for  inland  trans- 
portation by  railroad  routes. 

The  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
beginning  Wednesday,  June  7.  It  was  previously  announced 
that  the  meeting  would  be  held  beginning  June  14. 

Representative  Beck  lias  introduced   in   the   House  of   Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
n    to    approve    or    disapprove    contracts    involving    the 
construction  or  repair  of  locomotive  engines,  cars  and  main- 
tenance work   for   railroads   engaged   in   interstate  commerce. 

The  freight  transfer  station  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  employing  about  100  men,  is  to 
be  operated  under  contract  by  Downey  Brothers,  of  Bingham- 
ton,  X.  Y.  According  to  local  reports  the  pay  of  the  men 
will  be  only  about  six  per  cent  lower  than  tin  \  have  received 
from  the  railroad  company. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  consulting  with 
radio-phone  experts  with  a  view  ..i  determining  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  install  complete  radio-phone  and  radiograph  out- 
fits on  its  Rocky  Mountain  Limited  and  Golden  State  Limited 

passengers    witli   news   bulletins   during    lli 
day  and  with   musical  concerts  during  the   evening. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
giving  additional  regulations  for  the  recovery  and  payment 
of  excess  railway  operating  income  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1921,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  15-a  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  The  commission  had  previously 
issued  a  similar  order  covering  the  income  in  1920,  Reports 
for  1921  are  to  be  submitted  on  or  before  May  1.  1922. 

Rock   Island    to    Issue    Historical    Booklet 

The   Chicago,  Rock   Island   &   Pacific,   in   connection   with   the 
nee    of   the    70th    anniversary    •  > f    the    road,    next    >  ' 
will    distribute    a    1 

garding   the   devel  pmenl    of   the    road    since   the    first    passenger 
train   was   run   from  I    liet,    111,  on  October   10,   1S52. 

..s    the    same    vcar    that     I  ilroad    train     ■ 

Chicago  from  the  east. 

Repeal    of    New    Jersey    Full-Crew    Law 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  repealed  the  full-crew   law 
1913,  and  amended  in  1917,  and  has 

'    a    new    law,    under    which    employees    may    apply    1"    the 

• 

Thirty-four     Indicted    foi      Theft     it     BuFfalo 
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Pacific  Railway  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  held 
at  Oakland,  Cat.,  on  March  9,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  F.  S.  Foote,  pro- 
fessor of  railroad  engineering,  University  of  California;  first 
vice-president,  J.  N.  Clark,  chief,  fuel  bureau.  Southern 
Pacific;  treasurer,  R.  G.  Harmon,  chief  clerk,  traffic  depart- 
ment, Western  Pacific  and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  railroads. 
William  S.  Wollner  (N.  W.  P.),  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  club  since  its  organization,  was  reelected  for  another 
year. 

New  Haven  to  Speed  Up  Settlement  of  Freight  Claims 

Freight  claim  agents,  to  deal  directly  with  shippers  and 
consignees,  have  been  appointed  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  for  each  of  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
road;  and,  as  a  rule,  these  agents  will  adjust  loss  and  damage 
claims  for  not  more  than  $300  on  their  own  authority, 
obviating  the  delay  incident  to  correspondence  with  the  gen- 
eral office.  This  road  also,  some  months  ago,  adopted  a 
rule  under  which  the  local  freight  agents  at  43  stations  are 
at  liberty,  when,  in  their  judgment,  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  to 
freight  claims  not  exceeding  $50. 

Lackawanna    Agrees    Not    to    Reduce 

Wages   of   Enginemen 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  its  enginemen  and 
firemen,  represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engir.eers 
and    the    Brotherhood   of    Locomotive    Firemen   and    Enginenen. 

.  conditions  affecting  these 
employees.  The  contract,  which  runs  to  Vpril  1.  1923.  and  there- 
after unless  cancelled,  calls  for  the  maintenance  of  present  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  during  the  life  of  the  contract. 
excepting  that  if  changes  arc  made  in  the  basis  of  overtime  pay- 
ment on  ether  Eastern  railroads  as  a  result  of  agreement  between 
-  or  by  a  decision  of  the  Labor  Board, 
such  changes  will  also  be  made  effective  on  the  Lackawanna 
I    .inly  as  the)  ment  for  overtime  work. 

Unit  Costs  of  Train  Operation 

l'h'  iSl    per    freight    train    mile,    for    the    .selected 

Its    which    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    uses 

.   lor   the  year   1921   was 

<l  799,   .ne. .iding    to   the   commission's   m  nthly   bulletin    for 

December  and   12  months,  as  compared  with  S2.054  in   1920, 

a  redui  -t.      Reductions  were   shown   for  each 

Of  the   aCCOUntS   u  -•  •  biding 

■  •  10  mpared  with  '     The  total 

of   these    sel  nts    pci    1,000   gross    ton   mil. 

<l  2S3  as  compared  with  $1,424  in  1920,  a  reduction  of  11  per 

■ 
red  with  $1,098,  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cenl      I'tu 

.  neine    hot) 
men.    fuel    and    Other    loc 
train  supplies 

N. itinii.il    Bngineer  Standards 

The    movement    I  indards 

Vmerii  in    Engineo  .•miittee 

■  1 1 1 r in vr    th.  \nione 

implitlg  eoal. 

of    in  - 

screw   stock 

I   , .  ment      Standards   he- 
included   a    national 
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electrical  safety  code,  specifications  for  car  and  locomotive  forgings 
and  a  safety  code  for  abrasive  wheels.  N'umeuus  other  projects 
of  direct  interest  to  railroads  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  The  activities  of  the  American  Engineering  Standards 
Committee  have  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  'lure  is  now- 
work  under  way  on  a  total  of  19  distinct  projects  u  which  160 
bodies  "f  national  importance  are  co-operating. 

Seek   Grade    Elimination    Work 

Various  city  councils  have  been  actively  engaged  during 
the  past  few  weeks  in  pressing  their  demands  on  certain 
railroads  for  an  explanation  of  tardiness  in  carrying  out 
state  commission  orders  for  grade  elimination  work  in  the 
localities  in  question.  The  city  council  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  requested  a  reason  for  the  delay  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  in  separating  certain  grades  on  its  line  through  the 
southwest  side  of  that  city.  It  is  expected  that  similar  rc- 
quests  will  be  made  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
for  like  work  in  the  northwest  side  of  Milwaukee.  The  city 
council  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  also  prepared  extensive  plans 
for  grade  elimination  work  in  that  city,  and  states  that 
several  years  ago  the  railroads  had  promised  to  undertake  the 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  city,  just  as  soon  as  their 
finances  warranted. 

Demand  for  Copies  of  Testimony 

Before  Senate  Committee 

The  Senate  has  ordered  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
2.S00  copies  of  Volume  4  of  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce  in  its  general  investigation 
of  the  railroad  situation.  This  is  the  part  including  the  testi- 
mony of  Walker  D.  Hines  and  W.  G.  McAdoo.  This  action 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming,  who 
originally  asked  that  Volume  3  be  also  included,  but  with- 
drew the  request  because  the  cost  of  the  two  exceeded  the 
limit  ($500  beyond  which  the  Senate  may  not  authorize 
printing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  House.  Senator 
Cummins  stated  that  the  request  would  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  requests  for  other  parts  of  the  testimony,  as  there 
has  been  a  very  widespread  demand  for  it,  and  the  copies 
which  the  committee  was  authorized  to  have  printed  have 
been  exhausted.  He  said  that  of  Volume  3,  covering  450  or 
500   pages  of  the  testimony  of   Frank  J.   Warne,   the   witness 

RAILWAY   REVENUES   FOR  JANUARY,    1922,  AND   LAST   YEAR 

1922  1921 

Average    number   of   miles   operated 235,388.82  234,888.55 

Revenues: 

Freight     $276,473,266  $324,934,826 

Passenger     2S3, 720,061  '105,243,307 

Mail      •. 7,375,700  S.220.831 

Express 6,519.221  7,441,230 

All    other    transportatirn 12.025  806  13,433,588 

Incidental      8,392,282  10,596,054 

Joint    facility,    Cr 607,740  704,211 

Joint    facility— Dr 173.287  185.071 

Railway  operating  revenues 394,')4fl,789  470,388,976 

Expenses: 

Maintenance   cf  wav   and    structures..  43,666,568  60,756,654 

Maintenance  of  equipment 93.506,246  124.077,708 

Traffic    7,170,601  7,342,614 

Transportation      171,137.867  230,812,638 

Miscellaneous    operations    3,689.267  4,522,229 

General     13,514,767  15,262.423 

Transportation    f.  r    investment — Cr...  416,194  577.938 

Railway    operating   expenses 337.26<),12:  442,196,328 

Net  revenue  f.-.m  railway  operations....  57,671,667  28,192,648 

Railway    tax    accruals 22.557,530  22,143,225 

Uncollectible    railway   revenues 89,352  69,489 

Railway    operating    income 35,024,785  5,979,934 

Equipment    .'ems — Dr.    balance 4,050,053  3,130,334 

Joint   facility  rent— Dr.   balance 1,498,310  1,323,970 

rCet    railway    operating    income 29,476,422  1,525,630 

Ratio  of  expenses  to  revenues  (per  cent)  85.40  95.01 

Note — Excludes  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irontcn  report  n.  t  having  been  filed 
at    date   of    compilation. 

-Includes   $2,251,981,   sleeping  and   parlor  car   surcharge. 
'Includes  $2,445,079,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge. 


for  the  labor  unions,  15,000  or  20,000  had  been  ordered  by 
certain  unions,  who  bad  paid  for  them;  but  the  printing 
had    worn  out  the  type  so  that   if   the   entire  testimony  is   to 

!n    reprinted   that   part   would   have   to   be  reset. 

Purdue  University's  Experimental  Locomotive 

The  Purdue  testing  locomotive,  Schenectady  No.  3,  will 
soon  be  placed  in  the  shops  of  the  Motion  railway  at  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  to  undergo  a  general  overhauling  and  receive  the 
application  of  several  new  parts  and  economy  devices.  The 
placing  of  this  locomotive  in  1897  in  the  locomotive  laboratory 
at  Purdue  was  primarily  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  W.  F.  M. 
Goss,  then  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Engineering.  Co-ordinat- 
ing with  Dean  Goss  in  his  efforts  was  the  generous  interest 
manifested  by  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  and  va- 
rious other  manufacturers,  chief  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  American  Steel  Casting 
Company,  Ashton  Valve  Mfg.  Company,  Detroit  Lubricator 
Company,  and  the  Keasby  and  Mattison  Company.  The 
product,  known  as  Schenectady  No.  2,  was  a  saturated  steam 
locomotive  with  a  boiler  designed  to  carry  a  pressure  of 
250  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  1910,  certain  modifications  including  new  flue  sheets, 
were  made  to  provide  for  the  application  of  a  Schmidt  super- 
heater by  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  locomotive  was  then  changed  to  Schenectady  No.  3, 
the  locomotive  as  it  stands  today  in  the  locomotive  laboratory. 

The  new  work  contemplates  chiefly  the  application  of 
new  cylinders  and  outside  valve  gears.  Donations  towards 
this  work  have  either  been  received  or  promised  as  follows: 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  new  cylinders  and  piston  valves, 
outside  steampipes,  pistons,  crossheads  and  guides,  main  crank 
pins,  and  Walschaert  valve  gear  complete;  Locomotive  Fire- 
box Company,  thermic  syphon;  Sunbeam  Electric  Company, 
complete  headlight  and  cab  lighting  equipment;  Nathan  Mfg. 
Company,  injectors,  boiler  checks  and  water  glass;  Locomo- 
tive Fuel  Economizer  Company,  Boyce  fuel  economizer,  and 
Southern   Valve   Gear   Company,   complete   valve   gear. 


A.  R.  A.  Acts  on  Power  Brake  Investigation 

In  the  matter  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
order  relating  to  the  investigation  of  power  brakes  and  calling 
for  certain  information  to  be  supplied  by  April  1,  1922,  and 
further  advising  of  hearing  on  the  subject  set  for  April  6, 
1922,  at  Washington,  the  General  Committee  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Chicago,  Tuesday,  March  14,  reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

(a)  That  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  assemble  the  data 
required;  (b)  that  for  the  hearing  on  April  6  it  is  suggested 
each  carrier  send  its  representative  to  Washington  with  what- 
ever information  can  be  obtained  by  that  date;  (c)  that  the 
Committee  on  Safety  Appliances  of  the  Mechanical  Division, 
consisting  of  C.  E.  Chambers  (chairman),  superintendent 
motive  power  and  equipment,  Central  Railroad  of  New-  Jersey; 
C.  E.  Fuller,  superintendent  motive  power  and  machinery, 
Union  Pacific;  W.  J.  Tollerton,  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent, Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  J.  T.  Wallis,  chief 
of  motive  power.  Pennsylvania  System;  C.  F.  Giles,  superin- 
tendent machinery,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  T.  H.  Good- 
now,  superintendent  car  department,  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, be  delegated  to  handle  the  matter  for  the  association 
and  that  it  be  given  any  assistance  necessary  by  the  Train 
Brake  and  Signal  Equipment  Committee;  (d)  further,  that 
the  Committee  on  Safety  Appliances  be  directed  to  advocate 
that  present  brake  arrangements  are  satisfactory  and  that  the 
percentage  of  mileage  on  grades  is  too  small  in  proportion 
to  total  mileage  to  warrant  any  greater  investment  in  brake 
appliances. 

Subsequent  to  the  meeting,  it  was  requested  that  all  in- 
formation developed  by  each  of  the  carriers  and  supplied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  forwarded  to  C.  E. 
Chambers,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  If  possible,  a  supplementary 
order  will  be  obtained  extending  the  time  for  supplying 
information  and  the  date  of  the  hearing. 
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R.  A.  Davis  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Railway 
Traffic  Club  of  Springfield,  111.,  succeeding  M.  C.  Lauterbach. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  reopened  the  various 
intrastate  express  rate  cases  for  such  oral  argument  or  reargu- 
ment  as  the  commission  may  hereafter  direct. 

The  "Pittsburgh  Plus"  hearings  being  conducted  by  John  W. 
Bennett,  examiner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  were  re- 
sumed at  Chicago  on  March  20.  The  principal  witnesses  heard 
the  first  day  were  George  E.  Lasker.  managing  partner  of  the 
Laskar  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  and  Eugene  H.  Heller,  president 
of  the  Hill  Pump  Valve  Company,  Chicago.  Both  witnesses 
maintained  that  Chicago  and  the  West  are  discriminated  against 
and   that   their   industries   suffer  because   of   the  practice. 


Walker  D.  Hines  Retained  by  I.  C.  C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  retained  the  services 
of  former  Director  General  of  Railroads,  Walker  D.  Hines,  to 
represent  the  commission  in  the  court  proceedings  growing  out 
of  its  order  in  the  New  England  divisions  case. 

N.  E.  Freight  Rates;  Injunction  Asked  For 
The  Trunk  lines,  including  all  of  the  principal  roads  in 
Eastern  territory,  west  of  the  Hudson  river,  except  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  joined  in  petitions  to 
the  United  States  District  Court,  at  New  York  city,  on 
March  20,  asking  for  an  injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
requiring  the  revision  of  the  divisions,  as  between  the  Trunk 
lines  and  the  New  England  lines,  on  through  freight  to  and 
from  New  England  points;  which  order  would  increase  by 
15  per  cent  the  share  allotted  to  the  New  England  lines,  and 
decrease  the  share  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  the  Hudson 
river  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  increase  allotted  to  the  New 
England  lines.  Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  order  is  arbitrary 
and  is  not  within  the  lawful  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  New  York  Central,  because  of  its  lea«e  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany,   filed  a  separate  petition. 

It  is  estimated   that   the  amount   which   would  be  added   to 
the   receipts  of  the   New   England   roads  by  the  carrying  out 
Commission's  order  would  be  $7,500,000  annually.     It 
is   understood    that    the    Pennsylvania    and    the    Baltimore    & 
Ohio  hope  to  induce  the  New  Haven  road  to  join  in  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  all  through  freight  rates.    One  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Commission  is  that  it  is  a  blanket  order, 
ed    on    the   actual   conditions   of   any  one   rate  or   any 
f     traffic;    or    upon     any     suitable    record     of    freight 
irnt. 
nts  will  bi  in  March  30. 

Rate  Decision  First  Week  of  April 
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pass,  leaving  its  interpretation  t"  tin-  courts,  but  he  raised 
the  question  whether  a  reduction  on  mileage  books  would 
not  interfere  with  reductions  in  rates  which  would  be  open 
to  the  entire  public  and  not  limited  to  a  class.  He  also  said 
the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the  carriers  should 
be  considered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  earning 
less  than  6  per  cent. 

Representative  Kahn  of  California,  advocated  his  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  rate  of  2'/2  cents  a  mile  and  Senator  Poindexter 
advocated  the  Senate  bill. 

Former  Senator  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  also  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  advocate  a  reduced  rate  mileage  book,  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  commercial  travelers'  organizations. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  soft  coal  passed  the  11.000,000  ton  mark 
during  the  week  ended  March  11.  The  output  is  placed  by 
the  Geological  Survey  at  11,058,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
505,000  tons  over  the  week  preceding.  The  bulletin  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  course  of  production 
is  strangely  like  that  in  late  September  and  October  when 
consumers  were  purchasing  in  anticipation  of  a  possible  rail- 
road strike.  However,  a  further  increase  of  2,000,000  tons  a 
week  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  current  output  to  the 
level  attained  just  before  the  mine  strike  of  1919. 

I.   C.  C.  and   State  Commissioners  Confer 

Relations  between  federal  and  state  regulation  of  rates 
were  discussed  at  a  conference  between  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  committee  of  state 
railroad  commissioners  at  Washington  on  March  17,  called 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
following  suggestions  made  by  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the 
decision  in  the  Wisconsin  rate  case  that  a  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion between  state  and  federal  authorities  may  obviate  the 
necessity  for  rigid  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission affecting  state  rates. 

No  announcement  was  made  of  any  results  of  the  conference 
and  it  was  stated  that  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
another  meeting.  It  is  understood  that  the  attitude  of  the 
state  commissioners  was  such  that  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  until  they  have  definitely  ascertained  whether  they 
have  a  chance  of  success  in  their  efforts  to  have  Congress 
change  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  from  which 
the  commission  derived  its  authority  to  order  statewide  in- 
creases in  intrastate  rates.  This  attitude  was  indicated 
shortly  before  the  conference  by  John  E.  Benton,  general 
solicitor  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  &  Utilities 
Commissioners,  in  a  statement  at  a  hearing  before  the  House 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  on  the  bills 
to  amend  the  law  to  meet  the  views  of  the  state  commis- 
sioners. He  said:  "It  cannot  be  possible  that  anything 
which  will  cure  the  situation  which  has  been  laid  before  your 
committee  can  come  out  of  agreements.  The  law  is  in  such 
shape  that  the  carriers  are  under  no  obligation  to  present 
applications  for  increases  to  the  state  authorities." 

Tin-   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  represented  at 
chairman    McChocd   and    Commissioners 
Hall,  I  and  Eastman,  while  the  state  commi 

were  represented  by  Carl  l'.  Jackson,  of  the  Wisconsin  com- 
mission, president  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
ami   Utilities  Commissioners;   Clyde   M.   Ken!,  chairman   oi 

the   Kansas  commission;  W.   IV   B,    Viney,  of   the   Pennsylvania 

commi  rd,  of  the  Virginia  comm 

ir,    of    the    Nebraska    commission,    and    ]\cv 
Will-,  oi  tli  tts  commission. 


i  in  the  five  months  ending  Janu- 
ary   ag  ired    with    2.f)35.".<*9 

vcar. 

The     province     of 
Invita- 
tion  Week"    from    April   ^  to    April   S.    inclusive,   when  every   man, 
■iilii.i  is  expected  to  write  a   letter 

■   Friend  inviting  them  to  come  and  visit  the 

■imirr. 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  modified  its  order  in  the  Texas 
intrastate  rate  case  so  as  to  exclude  from  its  provisions  rates 
on  refined  sugar  in  carloads  from  Sugarland,  Tex.,  to  Texas 
common  points. 

The  commission  has  reopened  the  Oklahoma  intrastate 
rate  case  for  argument  at  Washington  on  March  30  on  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  proceeding  made  by  the  Oklahoma 
commission,  and  a  motion  for  further  hearing  filed  by  the 
respondent  carriers. 

Coal   Rate   Division   to   Be   Investigated 

The  commission  has  ordered  an  investigation  concerning 
the  propriety  and  reasonableness  of  the  divisions  accorded 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  out  of  the  joint  rates  on  bituminous 
coal  to  and  from  points  on  those  lines  and  points  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan.  The  commission,  in 
Ex  Parte  74,  had  stated  that  divisions  stated  in  specific 
amounts  should  be  increased  in  the  same  percentages  as  the 
through  rates;  but  the  three  roads  mentioned  filed  a  petition 
with  the  commission  stating  that  their  connecting  lines  had 
refused  to  accord  them  divisions  as  contemplated  by  the 
commission's   report. 

State  Commissions 

The  Oregon  Public  Service  Commission  and  the  Arizona  Cor- 
poration Commission  have  issued  orders  requiring  that  com- 
mercial auto  buses  and  trucks  operating  over  the  highways  of 
those  states  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing  railroad 
tracks.  The  orders  are  similar  to  those  issued  recently  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada. 

Railroad  Crossing  for  School  Children 

The  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  denied  an  application 
by  the  directors  of  a  school  district  for  the  establishment  of 
a  grade  crossing  near  a  schoolhouse  for  the  use  of  pupils, 
the  power  of  the  Commission  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  being 
limited  to  granting  its  permission  to  establish  a  grade  cross- 
ing of  a  highway  over  railroad  tracks. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Abandonment  of  Intrastate  Road  Is  a  Local  Question 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  handed  down 
on  March  14  denied  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  authorize  the  abandonment  of  the  Eastern  Texas 
Railroad  under  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  act,  1920, 
on  the  ground  that  the  railroad  lies  entirely  within  a  single  state, 
is  owned  and  operated  by  a  corporation  of  that  state,  is  not  a 
part  of  another  line,  and  its  continued  operation  cannot  be  a 
more  than  local  concern.  The  case  was  brought  by  the  state  of 
Texas  on  appeal  from  the  federal  district  courts,  which  had 
sustained  the  commission,  the  plea  being  that  the  commission's 
order  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
The  court  held  that  in  this  case  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
will  not  be  burdened  or  affected  by  any  shortage  in  the  earnings, 
nor  will  any  carrier  in  such  commerce  have  to  bear  or  make 
good  any  shortage.  The  court  said  it  was  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  law  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  to  affect  intrastate  commerce  only  as  may  be  incidental  to 
the  effective  regulation  and  protection  of  interstate. 

Opinion  by  Justice  Van  Devanter.  The  court  decided  not  to 
pass  upon  the  question  whether  the  railroad  company  was  en- 
titled to  abandon  its  line,  because  that  question  was  not  presented 
in  this  case.     The  opinion  was  unanimous. 


New   Line   from   Chile   to   Argentina   Authorized 

The  expenditure  of  some  $16,000,000  has  been  authorized  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  line  connecting  the  Chilean  coal 
fields  in  the  south  with  the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Zapata,  Argentina,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Financing  will  be  arranged  by  taxes  on  fuel. 

New  Railway  in  Bolivia 

The  present  session  of  the  Bolivian  Congress  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be  asked  to  authorize 
financing  to  allow  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Potosi 
to  Sucre,  a  distance  of  121  miles.  In  1918,  29  miles  of  this 
line  was  completed  but  nothing  more  was  done  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  government  to  secure  capital.  It  is 
believed  that  the  government  now  has  a  definite  proposal 
of  financial  backing  and  that  the  work  can  be  undertaken 
if  the  congress  gives  the  necessary  authority. 

All-Highway  Freight  Traffic  in  England 

Motor  truck  competition  presents  a  serious  problem  to 
the  British  railways.  They  use  motor  trucks  themselves  in 
carrying  on  their  "store-door"  delivery  services,  but  few 
of  the  companies  are  privileged  to  engage  in  all-highway 
transportation.     The  following   is   from   Commerce   Reports: 

"Railway  companies  in  Great  Britain  are  being  offered 
serious  competition  by  motor  highway  transport,  which  is 
making  great  headway  and  is  viewed  with  considerable  alarm 
by  railway  officials.  High  railway  rates,  an  excellent  system 
of  highways,  and  the  release  of  large  numbers  of  motor 
vehicles  formerly  used  for  military  purposes,  together  with 
the  men  who  drove  them,  all  combined  with  a  winter  climate 
not  unduly  severe,  serve  to  advance  this  competition.  How- 
ever, in  some  quarters  its  importance  is  thought  to  be  over- 
estimated, because  motor  traffic  will  ultimately  be  compelled 
to  bear  its  proportion  of  taxes  for  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways; furthermore,  doubts  exist  as  to  whether  any  of  the 
motor  transport  companies  are  setting  aside  the  proper 
sums  for  repair  and  renewal  of  vehicles. 

"Within  certain  limits  road  motor  transport  companies 
are  considered  common  carriers  and  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Transport  Act  of  1919,  under  which  any  person 
considering  rates  charged  to  be  excessive  may  apply  to 
justices  of  the  peace;  but  this  is  rarely  done  in  the  case  of 
motor  transport  companies.  Aside  from  this,  there  is  no 
legal  limitation  to  the  charges  which  they  may  impose. 

"A  comparison  of  the  road  transport  companies'  charges 
with  those  of  railways  is  given  in  the  following  table  of 
average  rates  per  ton: 

Road  Kail 

charges.         charges. 
London  to —  s.  d.  s.         d. 

Bristol     per  ton     43  9         59  4 

Birmingham   "  45  0         56  10 

Brighton  "  31  0         39  7 

Leicester    "  44  0        52  6 

Southampton "  39  6         51  8 

"Approximate  haulage  rate  for  an  average  distance  of 
12  miles  by  motor  truck,  including  collection  and  delivery, 
is  7d.  per  ton-mile.  For  longer  distances  the  rate  is  some- 
what less,  and  for  shorter  distances  the  rate  is  relatively 
higher. 

"In  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  railways  en- 
gaging in  road  motor  transport,  it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
considerable  bulk  of  paying  traffic  is  being  diverted  from 
the  railways  by  road  transport  companies.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  railways  to  recover  this  traffic  for  their  own  lines 
by  means  of  road  traction  if  necessary. 

"The  North  Staffordshire  and  the  Great  Northern  of  Scot- 
land railways  have  already  obtained  statutory  powers  to 
carry  goods  upon  the  highways,  while  the  Lancashire  & 
Yorkshire  operates  13  services.    The  London  &  Northwestern 
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maintanv-  a  motor-car  Freight  service  between  Manchester 
and  Macclesfield  and  Buxton,  and  between  Coventry  and 
Nuneaton.  The  Midland  lias  a  similar  service  between  Derby 
and  Matlock  districts;  the  London  it  Southwestern  be1 
London  and  Putney,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  East  Sheen,  and 
Rosehampton;  the  Southeastern  &  Chatham  provides  service 
between  London  and  Nunhead,  Lewisham,  (  .it t •  .i.l.  Brockley, 
Blackheath,  Lee,  Herne  I  Till,  and  Penge.  The  carriers  de- 
liver to  distances  as  far  as  50  or  60  miles  from  their  centers 

"The  committee  was  not  certain  that  railway  companies 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  limit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  road  transport:  hut  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  for 
developing  districts  in  which  no  transport  by  independent 
road  carriers  existed  railway  companies  might,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  establish  and  operate 
such  service  for  a  limited  period,  even  if  conducted  at  a  loss. 
Serious  opposition  has  developed  to  the  railways  engaging 
in  highway  motor  transportation,  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  agricultural  and  other  associations  feeling  that  it  would 
result  in  a  complete  monopoly  and  nullification  of  the  present 
competition. 

"One  of  the  largest  transport  concerns  has  developed  the 
use  of  demountable  truck  bodies  to  a  large  extent,  having 
over  400  in  service  in  conjunction  with  200  motor  trucks. 
It  is  the  opinion  that  for  efficient  operation  there  should  be 
at  least  three  bodies  to  each  chassis,  thus  permitting  one 
body  to  be  left  at  starting  point,  one  to  be  carried,  and  one 
waiting  at  destination.  The  loaded  bodies  are  handled  by  a 
mechanical  device,  delays  in  loading  and  unloading  are 
eliminated,  and  a  wider  use  of  the  motor  itself  is  made 
possible." 

Czecho-Slovak  Railways 

The  railway  mileage  of  Czecho- Slovakia  is  8,488,  of  which 
private  companies  operate  about  610  miles.  Of  the  government 
operated  lines  5S0  miles  are  double  tracked,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports.  A  definite  program  of  extension  has  been  adopted 
by  the  government  which  calls  for  double  tracking  to  bring  the 
percentage  of  line  mileage  so  equipped  up  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  ;    and    for   new  miles. 

e  are  4.2F0  locomotives  in  the  country  and  106,250 
cars  of  which  about  10.000  are  for  passenger  train  service. 
Equipment  has  been  so  far  re-'  rmal  that  unservice- 

able  loconn  :  '  '    14    per   cent   and    bad    order 

tin    total. 

Railway  Car  Builders  Strike  in  Great  Britain 
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Locomotives 

The  New  \i  kk  Central  is  inquiring  for  50,  0-8-0  type  switch- 
mi;  locomi  ii 

-     CHICAGO  X:   North    Western    will   probably   buy  50  loco- 
motives  in  the  near  future. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  6  Mikado  type 
locomotives  and  4,  0-8-0  switching  locomotives. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  ordered 
2,  0-6-0  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Southern    Pacific  is  inquiring   for  2000  automobile  box 

cars,   of  55   tons   capacity. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  500  all  steel 
hopper  cars,  of  55  tons  capacity;  also  for  from  500  to  1,000 
composite  gondola  cars,  of  50  tons  capacity. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  11  as  inquiring  for  2750  freight  cars,  has  put  out  an 
additional  inquiry  for  300  ballast  cars  and  50  tank  cars. 

i  kn\   reported   in    The   Railway  Age  of 

March    11    as   inquiring   for  4000   steel   hopper   cars,  has  ordered 

1000    from    the    Standard    Steel    Car    Company,    1000    from    the 

American  ('.ir  anil  Fi  undry  Co.,  and  2C00  from  the  Pressed  Steel 

npany. 

The   New  \i.  may  place  orders  for  several  thou- 

:w  freight  cars.     As  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
•i    Kt    for    l(l(()   new    cars.     The 
y  is  also  placing  contracts   for  the  repair  of  a  large  num- 
ber    of    freicht   cars,    including   300  cars    to    the    Ryan    Car    Co.; 
and   a   number   to   the    Streator   Car  Company,   the    Buffalo   Steel 
mpany  and  the  Euclid  Steel  Car  Company,  for  the  Michi- 
gan   Central:  i         Company,    for 
the   Toledo   &    Ohio   Centra!       All    the   cars   for   repair   are   steel 
gondola  and  hopper  cars. 


Passenger  Cars 


'I'm  &  Texas   has  renewed  its  inquiry  for 

,S.    Ohio   is   asking    for   bids   on   30  all   steel 
ai  hes,  8  all  sti 
ill   steel  e\: 


Iron  and  Steel 

I  tons  of   fabricated 
in  spans  tor  59  9tee1  hi  id 

eaki    S    ''in'    repoi  i"l    in   the    Raih 

I     ll 

Inland  ..    Illinois    Steel    Company    7,000 

II  d   3000  tons    with 
i   company   for  the  flocking  Valley, 

Machinery  and  Tools 

I  in   Greai   Northern  i^  inquiring  !  full  hydro 

'  mi   car  wheel  press  inch  p.  3  phase. 

HO-Voll     motor     complete     with     starter;     1,    J4     in 
turret    boring    mill,   including  a    15   h     p.   3   phase.   60 
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cycle,  440-volt  motor  and  starter  with  1  set  of  standard  tool 
equipment;  1,  36  in.  heavy  duty  upright  common  drill  press, 
including  motor  and  starter;  1,  30  in.  high  duty  lathe  con- 
nected to  suitable  motor  and  starter;  1,  600-ton  full  hydro- 
pneumatic  slanting  head  driving  wheel  press  with  13  in. 
throat,  with  motor  and  starter;  1  throatless  shear  with  suit- 
able motor;  2  pneumatic  riveting  hammers  for  driving  '  _>  in. 
rivets;  1,  K-  in.  double  headbolt  cutter  with  motor  and  full 
set  of  dies;  1  pipe  threading  machine  for  cutting  '.i  in.  to 
2  in.  pipe,  with  motor  and  dies;  1  crank  pin  turning  tool; 
1.  No.  5,  cylinder  grinding  machine  for  cylinders  from  3  in. 
to  8  in.;  1,  15  h.  p.  3  phase  60  cycle,  440-volt  squirrel  cage 
induction  motor  with  starter;  and  1,  30  in.  selective  head  lathe 
7  ft.  between  centers  with   motor  and   starter. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Chicaco,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  inquiring  for  its 
gasoline,  kerosene  and  long  time  burner  oil  requirements  for  the 
period  from  April  1,  1922,  to  December  31,  bids  to  be  submitted 
before  noon  of  March  27  at  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon  March  31  for  its  requirements  until  July  1,  1922,  for  the 
Line  Buffalo  and  East  of  fuel  oil  (paraffinc  base),  gasoline, 
kerosene,  long  time  burning  semaphore  oil,  turpentine  substitute 
coach  candles,  mineral  seal  oil.  common  black  oil.  West  Virginia 
black  oil  and  gas  oil  also  for  its  requirements  until  May  1,  1922, 
for  the  Line  Buffalo  and  East  of  asphaltum  base  fuel  oil. 

Signaling 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  a  12-lever  Saxby  & 
Farmer  interlocking  machine  from  the  General  Railway  Sig- 
nal Company,  for  installation  at  Columbia,  La.;  and  also  the 
same  type  of  machine  for  a  second  installation  at  Alexandria, 
La.  The  construction  work  will  be  done  by  the  railroad 
company's  forces. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  let  the  contract  for  its  automatic 
block  signals  to  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  These  signals,  as  noted  in  our  issue  of  March  IS,  page 
625.  are  to  equip  the  line  from  Fargo,  N.  D.,  to  Mandan,  204 
miles,  of  which  151  miles  is  single  track  and  53  miles  doublf 
Three-position    upper-quadrant    semaphores    will    be   used. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
wax  Signal  Company  '"A.  P.  B."  automatic  block  signals  sys- 
tem, fur  installation  on  single  track  between  Newport.  Wash., 
and  Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho;  between  Troy,  and  Rexford  and 
between  Wliitefish  and  Strykers,  Mont.,  an  aggregate  distance 
of  165  miles.  Installation  will  lie  made  by  the  signal  com- 
pany's  forces. 
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J.  Ross  Bates,  formerly  with  Vonhan  Bates  &  Goode 
Trading  Corporation,  New  York  City  and  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
in  the  future  represent  the  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Bates  has  offices  at  136  Liberty  street,  New 
York  City,  and  128  School  street,  Watertown,  Mass. 

George  H.  Green,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Universal  Packing  and  Service  Company, 
was   born    on    December   19,    1886,   at    Chicago.     He   entered 

business  in  the  testing 
department  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  in  1906  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  eight 
years  served  as  in- 
spector and  chief  in- 
spector of  materials. 
In  1914,  he  was  ap- 
pointed railroad  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Company, 
and  two  years  later  he 
entered  the  service  of 
t  h  e  National  Waste 
Company  as  sales  rep- 
resentative. During  the 
war  Mr.  Green  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
field  artillery  branch  of 
the  service  and  upon 
his     return     to      this 
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On  the  Gothard  Tunnel   Line,  Switzerland 


G.    H.    Creer. 

country     entered      t  h  e 
service  of  the  National 
Waste   Company.     In   1919,   he  was   elected   vice-president   of 
the  company,  which  position  he  still  retains  in  addition  to  his 
new  duties  with  the  Universal  Packing  and  Service  Company. 

John  P.  Landreth,  who  has  been  elected  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Universal  Packing  and  Service  Company, 
Chicago,  was  born  at   Beloit,   Kan.,  on  August  11,   1883,  and 

attended  the  public 
schools  and  a  business 
college  at  Joplin,  Mo., 
and  later  the  Missouri 
Military  Academy  at 
Mexico,  Mo.  He  enter- 
ed business  with  the 
Joplin  Water  Works 
Company,  Joplin,  Mo., 
as  a  collector  and  in- 
spector of  accounts. 
Later  he  served  as  a 
car  clerk  on  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  at 
Salida.  Colo.,  and,  in 
1902,  became  associated 
with  the  English  Iron 
Works  at  Kansas  City, 
later  entering  the  rail- 
way specialty  sales  de- 
partment  of   this   com- 

J.    r.    Landreth  pany    at    gt      Loujs        jn 

1904  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Garlock  Packing  Company  as  traveling  sales- 
man, and  on  January  1,  1905,  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  as 
city  salesman.  One  year  later  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Kansas  City  office  of  the  company  and  in  May,  1908, 
was  made  Chicago  manager,  which  position  he  held  until 
July,  1916.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  western  sales 
manager  of  the  Anchor  Packing  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  still 
retains  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Universal  Packing  and  Service  Company. 
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C.  E.  Skinner,  manager  of  the  research  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  director  of 
engineering.  His  duties  will  cover  research,  standards  and 
other  work  along  these  lines.  Mr.  Skinner  was  born  near 
Redfield.  Ohio,  on  May  30,  1865,  and  was  graduated  in  1890 
from  Ohio  State  University.  The  same  year  he  joined  the 
Westinghouse  organization  in  the  controller  department,  and 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  first  controller  turned 
out  by  that  company.  Soon  afterward  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  testing  of  insulation,  and  in  1892  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  research  laboratory.  In  1895  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  insulation  design  in  the  engineering  department, 
taking  charge,  in  1902,  of  the  insulation  division  of  that  de- 
partment, together  with  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories. 
Four  years  later  he  organized  the  research  division,  of  which 
he  has  been  in  charge  until  his  present  promotion.  In  1915 
he  was  a  special  representative  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow,  at  the  inter- 
national conference  on  electrical  standards  held  in  London, 
and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Institute  of  the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Brussels 
meeting  in  1920. 

Merger  of  Machine  Tool   Manufacturers 

Negotiations  to  merge  a  number  of  machine  tool  manufacturers 
are  said  to  have  been  completed,  according  to  recent  announcement. 
The  name  of  the  new  corporation  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
The  companies  included  in  the  merger  are  the  Lodge  &  Shipley 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Carlton  Machine  Tool  Company,  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc..  Betts  Machine  Company.  Colburn 
Machine  Tool  Company,  Hilles  &  Jones  Company,  Modern  Tool 
Company,  and  the  Dale  Machinery  Company. 

Obituary 

William  Boughton,  district  representative  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
of  the  Superheater  Company,  New  York  city,  died  at  his 
home  in  Detroit  on  March  8,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Boughton 
was  born  in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  in  1861.  He  went 
to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1876,  and  a  year  later  began  his  rail- 
road career  with  the  Pere  Marquette  as  a  machinist's  appren- 
tice. Two  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  brakeman,  later 
to  fireman,  and  in  1882  to  engincman.  In  1898,  Mr.  Boughton 
was  promoted  to  road  foreman  of  engines,  and  seven  years 
later  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Saginaw 
division.  In  1909  he  became  general  master  mechanic  of 
the  entire  system  and  later  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
of  motive  power.  He  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  in  1912  to  become  district  representative  at  Detroit 
of  the  Superheater  Company,  New  York  city,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Trade  Publications 

Automatic  Driving  Box  Wedges. — The  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company,  New  York,  has  issued  a  phantom  view  of 
the  Franklin  automatic  adjustable  driving  box  wedge  show- 
ing the  construction  of  the  wedge  and  relat.  I  parts  and  giving 
instructions  for  proper  methods  of  lubrication. 

Cen     ■    Tile   Company,    Chicago, 

■,f,\  a  leaflet  describing  and  illustrating  a  f>rm  of  tile 
whirh  it  manufactures  which  contains  wire  glass  panels  for  light- 
ing purposes.  The  leaflet  includes  :i  view  of  an  installation  of 
this   tile   in   roof   construction   and   a    list    of   other    installation]   of 

Preserving   Company,    Pitts- 
burgh storing  and  seaaon- 

I  he   bulletin   is    rliieflv   reading   Dial 

'lucnring  air  season- 
ing,   ti  the    proper    metl 
Coring  \sidr    from    the   reading 
I    are    Included    to    show    actual    views 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  which  was 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  18  (page  453),  as  con- 
templating the  construction  of  an  extension  to  its  lines  from 
Owen,  Okla.,  to  Pawhuska,  a  distance  of  approximately  40  miles, 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  this  work  to  Maney  Bros..  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  been 
granted  authority  by  the  Kansas  State  Charter  Board  to  con- 
struct a  cut-olT  extending  from  Eldorado,  Kans.,  to  Ellinor,  a 
distance  of  about  43  miles,  to  further  include  a  four-mile  belt 
line  just  east  of  Eldorado.  This  line  will  be  known  as  the 
Eldorado  &  Santa  Fe. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  is  now  receiving  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  freight  terminal  building  at  Windsor,  Ont., 
to  include  a  one-story  office  building  40  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  a  shed 
40  ft.  by  300  ft. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  is  asking  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Coquitlam  River,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  to  replace  the  old  one  washed  away  during  the 
heavy  floods  of  November.  The  new  structure,  which  will  be 
built  of  steel,  is  to  be  about  300  feet  long  with  concrete  piers. 
The  concrete  abutments  will  be  placed  farther  apart  than  in  the 
former  structure  to  make  more  allowance  for  another  possible 
swelling  of  the  river. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — This  company  closed  bids  on  March 
22.  for  the  construction  of  a  500-ton  reinforced  concrete  coaling 
station  at  Peach  Creek,  W.  Va.,  and  one  at  Thurmond. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — This  company,  in  conjunction  with  the 
residents  of  Greene  and  Jersey  counties,  Illinois,  will  construct 
an  extension  to  its  lines  from  Titus,  III.,  to  Reddish  Road, 
a  distance  of  about  3.77  miles,  and  a  further  extension  from  a 
point  approximately  half-way  on  this  line,  to  Hardin,  111., 
a  distance  of  about  1.8  miles.  Farmers  in  this  vicinity  will 
furnish  the  right-of-w-ay  and  ties,  and  do  the  grading.  The 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  extension 
and  a  petition  for  permission  to  do  this  work  is  now  on  file 
with   the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — This  company,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  have  been  petitioned 
by  Arthur,  111.,  through  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission, 
to  construct  a  suitable  station  at  that  point 

Chicago    &    Western    Indiana.— This    company,    which    was 
noted   in   the    Railway   Agt  of    March   4    (page   548).   as   having 
closed  bids  on   February   2S,   for  the  remodeling  of  its  passenger 
at  63rd  and  Wallace  streets,  Chicago,  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  this  work  to  Rowley    Bros.,  in  that  city. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  John  Griffiths  &  Sons,  Chicago,  for  the  remodeling 
of  its  15-story  office  building  in  that  city  which  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  on  March  15. 

CHICAGO,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  John  Griffiths  &  Son  for  the  construction  of  a  four- 
story  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  inboun.l  freight  house,  300  ft. 
by  700  ft.  at  Chicago,  the  foundation  for  which  was  completed 
some  time  ago  The  same  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
n  at  Westmont  (near  Hinsdale). 
111.,   and   one   at    franklin.    Neb. 

i "ii\m  iNP  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St.  Louts, — This  company 

and    tli r    1  ake    Erie    &    Western    have   been    petitioned    by    the 
ill.,    through    the    Illinois    Commerce 
•      their  grades  %\   South   Main  street  in 
that  city 

Cum  \np  Cincinnati,  Cbicaoo  fc  St.  im'N    This  company 

has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority 
true!  a  3.5  mile  cut-off  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio 
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Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. — This  company  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  subway  under  its  tracks  near  Overland 
Park,  a  suburb  of  Denver,  Colo,  although  no  definite  plans  have 
as  yet  been  made  for  this  project. 

Great  Northern. — This  company,  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  11  (page  401),  as  contemplating  the 
construction  of  a  second  main  track  between  Williston,  N.  D., 
and  Spring  Brook,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  the  grading  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  for  the  bridge  and  culvert  work,  to  W.  F.  Hill.  Superior. 
Wis 

Great  Northern. — This  company  will  soon  receive  bids  for 
the  construction  of  terminal  facilities  at  Wenatchee,  Wash., 
to  include  a  24-stall  roundhouse,  storehouse,  coaling  station, 
water  supply  equipment,  boiler  washing  plant  and  other 
necessary  buildings.  As  much  material  and  equipment  as 
possible  will  be  reclaimed  from  the  recently  abandoned 
terminal  at   Bowdoin,  Mont. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  one-story  car  repair  shop  40  ft  by  300  ft.,  at  Minot,  N.  D., 
estimated  to  cost  $85,000. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. — This  company  has  petitioned 
the  Kansas  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  authority  to  construct 
an  extension  from  Baxter  Springs,  Kan.,  to  Military,  a  distance 
of  about  6.5  miles,  where  a  connection  will  be  made  with  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  It  is  expected  that  the  hearing  on 
this  petition  will  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Leavenworth  &  Topeka. — This  company  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Delaware  river  at  Osawkie, 
Kan.  An  application  for  a  loan  has  been  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  part  of  which  is  needed  to  finance  this 
construction. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  has  petitioned  the 
railroad  commission  of  California  for  authority  to  construct  a 
railroad  from  Fullerton,  Cal.,  to  Anaheim,  in  Orange  county.  This 
proposed  road  is  an  extension  of  a  branch  line,  the  work  of 
which  was  commenced  in  1916,  and  discontinued  under  federal 
control. 

Michigan  Central. — This  company  closed  bids  on  March  21, 
for  the  construction  of  a  brick  passenger  station,  33  ft.  by  94 
ft.,  with  slate  roof,  estimated  to  cost  about  $25,000,  at  Hastings, 
Mich. 

Midland  Valley. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Ogle  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  100-ton  frame  coaling  station  at  Panama,  Okla., 
and  a  similar  one  at  Lefeber. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — This  company, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  City 
of  lronwood,  Mich.,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  4, 
page  353,  as  receiving  bids  for  the  construcjion  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  viaduct  1,500  ft.  in  length  over  23  tracks  at  Mansfield 
ftreet,  lronwood,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  this  work  to  the 
Albinson  Construction  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  work 
will  cost  $92,700  and  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  three-story  combination  brick  passenger  station  and 
office  building  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  estimated  to  cost  $150,000. 

Southern. — This  company  will  construct  a  second  main  track 
between  Morristown,  Tenn..  and  New  Line,  a  distance  of  about 
1.5  miles. 

Wabash. — This  company  has  been  petitioned  by  Decatur, 
111.,  through  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission  to  separate 
grades  and  construct  a  subway  under  its  tracks  at  an  inter- 
section with  a  public  highway,  east  of  that  city. 

Washington,  Brandywine  &  Point  Lookout. — This  company 
has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  extension  from  Mechanicsville  to  Point 
Lookout.  Md..  with  branches  to  Drum  Harbor  and  St.  Mary's 
City. 
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Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown. — Equipment  Trust  Certificates 
Authorised. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  author- 
ized this  company  to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect 
of  $270,000  of  equipment  trust  certificates  to  be  issued  under 
the  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  engine  trust  of  1921  in  con- 
nection   with   the   procurement   of   nine   locomotives. 

Alabama  Great  Southern. — Income  Statement. — The  income 
statement  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  the 
following  results: 

Gross  operating  revenues   $9,542,225 

Total  operating  expenses    8,196,32u 

Net  revenue  from   operation $1,345,905 

1  axes   and   uncollectible    railwaj    levtin :.  328,422 

Equipment  and  joint   facility   rents (Debit)  3,303 

Railway   operating   income $1,020, 78o 

Other   income   427,697 

Total   gross   income    $1,448,483 

Deductions   from  gross  income 402,606 

Total  available   income    $1,045,877 

Interest  on  mortgaged,  bonded  and  secured  debt 510,787 

Balance  of  income   over  charges $535,090 

Apache. — Application  to  Issue  Securities  Denied. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this  company's  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  issue  550  shares  of  its  capital  stock  and 
a  promissory  note  for  $455,000  to  be  secured  by  a  second  mort- 
gage as  not  found  compatible  with  the  public  interest  and  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  service  to  the 
public  as  a  common  carrier. 

Ashland,  Odanah  &  Marengo. — Asks  Authority  to  Abandon 
Line. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  its 
tracks  which  consist  of  about  20  miles  running  from  Odanah, 
Wis.,  to  certain  lumber  tracts  on  which  the  lumber  has  been  cut. 

Atlanta  &  St.  Andrews  Bay. — Abandonment  of  Branch 
Line. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a 
proposed  report ,  of  Attorney  Examiner  Clarke  recommending 
that  a  certificate  be  issued  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  the 
operation  of  a  branch  line  between  Panama  City  and  St.  Andrews 
Bay,  Fla.  This  line  was  previously  permitted  to  be  abandoned 
for  an  experimental  period,  since  which  there  has  been  a  re- 
hearing of  the  case. 

Alton  &  Southern. — Guaranty  Certified. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  for  $100,000  as  due 
this   company   on   account   of  its   six   months   guaranty. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — Guaranty  Certified. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate 
for  $61,093  as  representing  the  amount  now  due  this  company 
to  make  good  its  guaranty  for  the  six  months  period  of   1920. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — Directors  Resign. — Charles  Hayden  and 
M.  L.  Bell  have  resigned  as  members  of  the  board  and  of  the 
executive    committee. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — Income  State- 
ment:— The  income  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1921   shows  the  following  results: 

Gross  operating  revenues   $17,170,44o 

Total   operating  expenses    14,789,237 

Net  revenue  from  operation $2,381,209 

Taxes  and  uncollectible  railway  revenue _■ .  651,633 

Equipment  and  joint  facility  rents (Debit)  212,869 

Railway   operating   income $1 .942,444 

Other  income  276,869 

Total   gross   income    $2,219,313 

Deductions  from  gross  income 1,362,133 

Total  available   income    $857,180 

Interest  on  equipment  obligations 153,645 

Balance  of  income   over  charges $703,535 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Guaranty  Certified. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  placing  the  amount 
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necessary  to  make  k^txl  tins  company's  guaranty  for  the  six 
months  period  of  1920  a?  $1,415,453  of  which  $477,953  is  still 
due. 

Dulutii  &  Northern  Minnesota. — Abandonment  of  Line. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a  pro- 
posed report  of  Attorney  Examiner  Clarke  recommending  that 
the  commission  affirm  its  former  conclusion  in  authorizing  a 
certificate  for  the  abandonment  of  this  company's  line  from 
Knife  River  to  Cascade,   Minn..  99.25   miles. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern.— I'artial  Payment  on  Guaranty. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  to  the  treasury 
a  partial  payment  of  $500,000  on  account  of  this  company's 
guaranty  for  1920. 

Exit— Authorized  to  Issue  Honds.—The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $5,000,000  of  consolidated 
mortgage  7  per  cent  extended  bonds  at  such  price  as  to  make 
the  average  cost  to  the  applicant  not  to  exceed  7.30  per  cent  per 
annum  to  maturity,  including  all  costs  of  negotiation  and  sale. 
The  company  is  also  authorized  to  pledge  $2,500,000  of  bonds 
pending  their  sale  as  security  for  sh..rt  term  notes  and  to  pledge 
certain  other  bonds  as  security  for  a  one-year.  6  per  cent  note 
for  $10,000,000  to  the  War   Finance  Corporation. 

Great   Northern  tdend   Policy. — In  a  letter  to  the 

stockholder-  Chairman  Louis  W.  Hill  explains  the  change  in 
dividend    payments    I  rterly   to   a   semi-annual    basis   as 

follows : 

Present  cash  situation  of  the  company  is  satisfactory  and  funds  are  avail- 
able fr<  m  which  the  customary  quarterly  dividend  could  be  paid,  together 
with  such  other  requirements  as  are  aot  to  arise  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
of  greatest  importance,  however,  that  this  strong  cash  position  should  not 
he  impaired  and  the  direct,  rs  believe  it  to  he  in  the  best  interest  of  share 
holders  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  probable  results  of  the  present  year 
before  determining   finally   upon   the   dividend    policy. 

Even    in    normal    tin.  act    on    dividends    with    much 

more  confidence  in  June  than  in  March.  Crop  prospects  always  are  an  im- 
portant factor;  tlicv  are  unkn  I  (rear.  Likewise  the  sea- 
son's iron  ore  traffic,  as  well  as  the  general  business,  is  measurably  deter 
mined  by  June   20. 

Another   important   consideration   is  that  the  Chicago,   Burlington  &  Quincy 
dividends    semi-annually    in    June    and    December,    s<»   that    available 
funds  from  that   «•  i\rce  will  be  known   in  acting  upon  Great  Northern  divi 
ilends   prior   to  August   and   February,    respectively. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  there  will  be  such  an  improvement  in  business,  and 

that    such    substantial    additional    reductions    in    wages   and    other   costs    shall 

be    realized    in    advance   c  f    further    rate    reductions   that    on    about    June    20, 

-lion   must    he    given   to   the   August    1    dividend,    the   directors 

will  be  justified  in  declaring  a  S\{   per  cent  semiannual  dividend. 

The  company  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  continue  its  regular  7 
per  cent  basis  throughout  the  war  and  post-war  period.  In  1921 ,  the  most 
<lifncult  year  the  railnads  have  ever  experienced,  the  net  income  from  rail- 
way operations  available  for  dividends  was  <  nly  J  V5  per  cent  on  its  capital 
itock;  but  it  received  an  extra  dividend  from  the  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  stock  (of  which  it  owns  nearly  4°  per  cent)  and  by  this  means  was 
able  to  pay  the  7  per  cent  dividend  out  of   1921    income. 

Two  of  the  principal  commodities  handled  bv  the  Great  Northern  are  prod- 
ucts  of  agriculture  and  products  of  mines.  The  present  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  agricultural  industry  generally  is  only  too  well  known.  In  1921  crops 
•long  the  Great  Northern 'lines  were  aim.  st  average  in  yield,  but  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmers  were  so  low  that  the  result  of  the  season's  farm 
operations  showed  little,  if  any,  profit.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  fore- 
cast agricultural  results  for  the  coming  season.  Iron  ore  traffic,  which  for 
i  period  of  years  has  averaged  ll.000.nnn  t.,ns,  in  1921  was  only  4,300.000 
tons,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  forecast  what  it  will  be  for  the  current 
year. 

Operating  expenses  have  been  abnormally  high.  In  1921  they  totaled 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  gross  revenues,  compared  with  approximately  60  per 
rent  in  1916,  the  last  prewar  year.  Cost  of  coal  in  1921  was  $13,000,000.  or 
2.4  times  as  much  per  trn  as  in  1916.  The  payrrll,  which  is  the  largest 
•ingle  item  of  expense,  being  58  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  in  1921,  $47,000. 
000.  The  average  pay  per  man  per  hour  in  1921  was  two  and  one  seventh 
times  a<   much   as  in    1916       Officials  of  the  Gnat    Northern   have   end 

Dfl   lower  wagea,  but   have   failed.      The 
I.    which    is   the   only    method   of 
onder  the  law. 

tUgmrated    by    threatened    trouble    in    the   coal 
mining   industr.  »rd,  and 

by  agr 

In  order  to  have  even  m  del  esults.  we  must  have  a  larger 

volume  of  traffic  «nd  lower  operating  ccsts  before  any  general  reduction  n 
made  in  frrigl.- 
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Jacksonville  Terminal. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  In 
terstatc  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $3,100. 
000  of  refunding  and  extension  mortgage  bonds  of  which  $2,000,- 
000  are  to  be  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  first  and  general 
mortgage  bonds  and  $1,100,000  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
95  and  accrued  interest  and  the  proceeds  used  for  capital  pur- 
poses. The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Florida  East  Coast,  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  Southern  were  authorized  to  guarantee  the  bonds. 

Maine   Central. — Annual  Report. — The   corporate  income  ac- 
count for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  as  follows 


Freight     .  . 
Passenger 


Total,   including   other 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 

Maintenance   of  equipment 

Traffic    

Transportation    

General   


Total  operating  expenses $19,533,352 

Net  revenues  frcm  railway  operations 1,056,712 

Railway  tax  accruals 1,263,982 

Railway  operating  income Def.  210,180 

Total    non-operating    inc.  me 623.037 

Gross   income    412,857 

Total  deductions    

Net  income  Def.  2,165,362 

Dividends   (5  per  cent   on  preferred;  6  per 

cent  en  common) 

Sinking   fund    15.691 

Income  balance Def.  2,131,053 


$19.248,82u 

Def.  511,009 

996,722 

Def.  1,509,611 

t4. 276, 535 

2,766,924 

2,462.491 

304.433 

653.166 

19,138 

Def.  367.871 


'Revenues  and  expenses  are  for  the  ten  months,   March   to  December. 

tlncludes  two  months'  pr.  portion  of  standard  return  due  from  L'nited 
States  Railroad  Administration,  and  amount  charged  against  the  I'nitc.1 
States  ace.  unt  "l  guaranty  under  the  Transportati.  n  Act.  for  the  six  months. 
March  to  August,  inclusive. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Maine  Central  is  reviewed  in  an 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  entitled  "Maine  Central 
Shows  Deficit  of  $2,181,053." 

Maxton,  Alma  &  Southbound. — Application  for  Loan  De- 
nied.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this  com- 
pany's application  for  a  loan  of  $84,290  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  necessity  for  the  line  is  small  and  its  prospective  earning 
power   does  not   indicate   sufficient   security. 

Midlanii  Railway.  Receivership, — George  M.  Brinson,  presi- 
dent of  this  company,  has  been  appointed  receiver.  The  road 
opt  rates  between   Savannah  and   Stevens  Crossing.  Ga.,  88  miles 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.— Directors  Resign.— Charles  Hay- 
ilen  lias  resigned  as  a  director  and  chairman  and  M.  L,  Bell 
director  in  accordance  with  the  recent  ruling 
I  Hi.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  could  not 
hold  .  tli.'es  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  at 
the  same  time  similar  offices  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
Jules  S  Bache  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board.  L.  XV 
Baldwin  and  P  \  Davis  have  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies 
•  n   the   board. 

Bonds  Sold.—Kvibn,  Loeb  \  Co   have  sold 

$18,000,000  firs)  and   refunding  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds. 

ebruary   1.   1949,  at  9S':  r,r  cent  and  accrued 

.  at  to  maturity.     The  bonds  are 

issued   t..    provide    funds    for    the    retirement   of  $13,641,000  bonds 

maturing    January    I,    1923    and    to   reimburse   the  rompwi]    for 

ditures,      The    sale    ,.f    th.se    bonds    i<    subject 
to  the   approval   of  the    Interstate   ( 'onimereo   Commission 

\k\\  ORLEANS  \  NiiRiui'.xsiKKN. — Ituomt  Slat emrnt.— The  in- 
...nir  statement  for  the  jrear  ended  December  SI,  1Q21.  shows  the 

follow  ing  results 


i -ross   operating   reven 


$6,329,586 


•■rating    expenses  5.854.466 


Net    revenue    • 
r.ncs   and   uncllretihle    railway    revenue. 
Equipment    ami    Joint   i  enta. 


operating 


■-•ititird 
I  livirletld." 
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Total    gross   income    . 

Dl    from    gross    income 

ivailshle    income 
Dfl    mortgaged,   bonded   and   secured   debt. 

Deficit    fot    rear 


$475,120 
583.017 
151.693 


llOoJfl 
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New  York  Central. — Separate  Suit  in  New  England  Rate 
Case. — This  company  will  begin  an  independent  suit  in  the  New 
England  rate  case  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  trunk 
line  system  operating  or  controlling  a  line  into  New  England. 
Under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order,  which  is  now 
held  up  by  a  temporary  injunction  returnable  March  30,  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  under  lease, 
was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  15  per  cent  increase  in  the 
New  Kngland  share  of  the  through  rates,  although  the  Boston  & 
Albany  operates  wholly  in  New  England.  The  Mew  York 
Central  will  show  that  it  has  made  expenditures  of  more  than 
$36,000,000  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  since  it  took  over  operation 
of  the  line  in  1900. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $666,- 
000  of  first  consolidated  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  sold 
at  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  par  and  accrued  interest  and 
the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  the  treasury  for 
the  payment  of  $600,000  of  underlying  bonds. 

Northern  Pacific— Reduces  Dividends. — The  directors  have 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  \%  per  cent,  payable  May  1  to 
stock  of  record  April  12.  This  is  a  reduction  of  the  rate  from 
7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  annually. 

Following  the  directors'  meeting,  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of 
the  board,  made  the  following  statement : 

"In  declaring  a  dividend  of  1J4  per  cent  payable  May  1  to 
stockholders  of  record  April  12,  the  directors  feel  they  are  best 
serving  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  are  hopeful  that  con- 
ditions will  warrant  the  resumption  of  the  rate  of  l}4  per  cent 
quarterly  in  the  future." 

Dividends  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  had  been  paid  since  1903, 
with  an  extra  of  11.26  per  cent  in  1S08  from  accumulated  surplus 
of  the  Northwestern  Improvement  Company.  In  1902  dividends 
were  Syi  per  cent,  in  1900,  4  per  cent,  and  initial  payment  2  per 
cent  in  1899. 

Paris-Lyons-Memterranean. — Bonds  Sold. — Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  and  the  National  City  Company  have  sold  $30,000,000  6 
per  cent  external  fund  gold  bonds,  due  August  15,  1958,  at  83. 
and  interest  to  yield  about  7.35  per  cent  to  maturity.  In  case  of 
earlier  redemption  of  the  entire  issue  at  103  per  cent,  the  yield 
gradually  increases  to  a  maximum  of  8.78  per  cent,  if  called  on 
February  15,  1932,  the  earliest  date  on  which  the  entire  issue  may 
be  redeemed,  and  in  case  of  any  bonds  redeemed  at  100  per  cent 
by  the  sinking  fund  to  a  maximum  of  9.22  per  cent  as  to  any 
bonds  redeemed  on  August  15,  1929. 

An  issue  of  i5,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  same  type  as  the  dollar 
issue  was  sold  recently  in  London  at  86 — now  quoted  at  90-Hs- 
The  proceeds  of  the  American  issue  are  to  be  utilized  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  rolling  stock,  electrification  of  some  lines 
ind  other  improvements. 

Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac. — Sues  City. — This  com- 
pany has  brought  suit  against  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.,  for 
$346,950.  This  suit  is  the  outcome  of  the  arrangements  entered 
into  in  1915  between  the  company  and  the  city  for  the  lowering 
of  the  railroad  tracks  along  the  James  River  branch  of  the  rail- 
road, running  from  Acca  to  James  River,  and  the  construction 
of  bridges  over  Broad  Street,  Monument,  Patterson  and  Grove 
Avenues.  This  work  was  completed  on  September  23.  1920.  The 
company  alleges  the  city  promised  to  defray  half  the  expenses 
of  the  work,  but  that  it  has  not  done  so. 

Southern  Railway. — Income  Statement. — The  income  state- 
ment for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921.  shows  the  following 
results : 

Gross  operating  revenue  $128,715,150 

Total  operating  expenses    105,829,007 

Net  revenue  from  operation $22,886,143 

Taxes  and  uncollectible  railway   revenue 4,667.336 

Equipment  and  joint   facility   rents 4,247,025 

Railway    operating    income    $13/J71  7XJ 

Ither    income    4,239,193 

Total   gross  income    $18,210,975 

Deductions  from   gross  income.  .  4.207,802 

Total  available   income    $14,003,173 

Interest  on  mortgaged,  bonded  and  tecured  debt  11,976,550 

Balance  of  income  over  cbargee ' $2,026,623 


Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia. — Sale  Postponed. — There 
were  no  bids  received  when  this  road  was  offered  for  sale  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  March  18,  so  the  sale  was  postponed  for 
the  sixth  time  to  April   1. 

Wisconsin  Central. — Stockholders'  Committee  Formed. — 
Minority  common  stockholders  of  this  road  have  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  company  to 
determine  whether  it  is  receiving  the  full  return  to  which  it  is 
entitled  from  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way, as  lessee.  The  committee  consists  of  W.  J.  Wollman,  chair- 
man ;  John  E.  Fritsche,  William  Hamm,  Harry  E.  Kohn  and 
William  P.  TuttU-. 

In  a  circular  letter  asking  for  the  deposit  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  committee  states  that  much  stock 
was  purchased  when  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  made  the  lease,  it  being 
assumed  that  a  large  increase  in  the  Wisconsin  Central's  gross  and 
net  earnings  would  result.  While  the  expected  increase  in  gross 
receipts  occurred,  the  committee  says,  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  common  shareholders. 

Sales  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates 

Director  General  Davis  of  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
announced  additional  sales  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  of 
railroad  equipment  trust  certificates  held  by  the  government, 
to: 

Messrs.   Lamport.    Uarkcr  &   Jennings,   New    Sfi  rk 
Northwestern  Pacific,  1923  to  1935,  incl $156,000 

Alfred  Bcrden,  New  York, 

Chicago  Junction   Railway,   1923  to  1935,  inclu 276,900 

Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Lines,  1923  to  1935.  incl.  .  .  289,900 


$722,800 
The  sales  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the 
maturities  of  these  equipment  trust  issues.  The  balance  of 
one-third  of  all  maturities  will  be  stamped  as  subordinated, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  as  amended  under  the  plan 
recently  announced.  The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust 
certificates  sold  by  the  government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest,  is  $221,080,900. 

Tentative  Valuations 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  tentative 
valuation  reports  in  which  it  places  the  final  value  of  the  property 
of  the  Arizona  Eastern  as  of  1915  at  $10,681,198  for  the  property 
owned  and  $13,392,214  for  the  property  used.  The  final  value  of 
the  property  of  the  Delray  Terminal  as  of  1918  is  placed  at 
$154,264  and  of  the  Duluth  Terminal  Railway  as  of  1916  at 
$515,000. 

Railroad  Administration    Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
ing final  settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several  roads  the 
following  amounts: 

Central    New   York   Southern $42,500.00 

Maxton,   Alma  &   Southbound 13,500.00 

Augusta   Union    Station 400.00 

Tampa   Union    Station 1 1,500.00 

Birmingham    Terminal    1 ,824.78 

The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely 
made  up  of  balance  of  compensation  due,  but  includes  all  other 
disputed  items  as  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  26  months  of  federal  control. 

Dividends  Declared 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cnicago  &  St.  Louis. — I'A  per  cent,  quarterly,  pay- 
able April  20  to  holders  of  record  March  31. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — Pj-eferred,  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April  15 
to  holders  of  record  March  31. 

Philadelphia  &  Trenton. — 2'A  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April  10  to 
holders  of  record  April  1  to  April  11. 

Philadelphia  &  Western.^Preierred,  \lA  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April 
15  to  holders  of  record  March  31. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 

Last  Last 

March  21      week  year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  railway   stocks, 

close   of  business    61.18         61.45  54.14 

Average  price  of  20   representative  railway  bonds, 

close   of   business 83.4]         S2.5'i  73.83 
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J.  B.  Finley,  general  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
vico,  with  headquarters  at  Empalme,  Sonora,  Mex.,  has 
been  promoted   to   vice-president   and    general   manager,   with 
(he  same  headquarters,  succeeding   L.   H.   Long,  retired. 

Louis  H.  Long,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  of  the 
Arizona  Eastern,  with  the  same  headquarters,  with  super- 
vision over  both  operating  and  engineering  departments,  re- 
tired from  railroad  service  on  March  1.  Mr.  Long  was  born 
in  Solano  county,  Cal..  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
California.  He  began  railroad  work  on  September  20,  1885, 
in  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  railroad  location 
projects.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  assistant  engineer  on 
location  and  construction;  engineer  in  charge  of  construction: 
since  February  1,  1909,  chief  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  Mexico;  and  since  July  IS,  1913,  vice-president  of  that  road 
and  the  Arizona  Eastern,  which  positions  he  has  held  up  to 
the  time  of  his  recent  retirement. 

C.  M.  Scott,  general  manager  of  the  Arizona  Eastern,  with 
headquarters  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
L.  H.  Long,  retired. 
Mr.  Scott  was  born  in 
Hamilton  county.  Ohio, 
on  April  10,  1872.  He 
entered  railroad  service 
in  1890,  as  chief  clerk 
in  a  trainmaster's  office 
of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern,  and 
was  subsequently  chief 
clerk  in  a  superintend 
ent's  office,  and  train 
dispatcher.  In  1896  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  as  chief 
operator  in  the  dis- 
patcher's office  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  and  he 
later  became  seer* 
to  the  general  superin 
»<-ndcnt  He  left  in 
1900  to  enter  the  service 

of   the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe,  in  the  general  freight 
md  pa  nt's  office  at  Prescott,   Vriz,    The  following 

■ved   in   the  chiel   ei!  ce,  and   later 

m  the  general  manager's  office  of  thi 

In  1905  he  lefl   to  become  secretary   to  the  president   of  th< 
ind    the    Southern  Mexico    al 

n,    \n/      Latei  be  became  chief  clerk  to  the  pn 

■    moted  to    upei  inti  ndent  ol  the  Phi  enix 

I   istern,    with     headquai  t  i 

Id  until    August,  1918,  when  he 

i  tgei     with    the    saint     hi  ad 

holding   that  position   at   the   tune  of  hit 

Operating 

B.  S.    Barker.   tric<  president  i  il   manage!   ol   the 

Ihwestern,  hi  I  •  i  become  secretary 

hamber  of  Coi  Vtlanl 

I      II      Lambert.  jet    agent    and 

traintn  been    ap- 

this    •  nnip  in> .    with    : 


C.    M.    Scot  i 


E.  A.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed  chief  dispatcher  of  the 
Medicine  Hat  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  succeeding  G.  A.  Davidson, 
transferred. 

Mechanical 

F.  S.  Brown,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Erie,  with  head- 
quarters at  Meadville,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  chief  me- 
chanical engineer  with  headquarters  at  New  York  and  G.  T. 
Dupue  ha<  been  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  and  Chicago  regions,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  to  succeed  Charles  James.  Winfield  S.  Haynes,  for- 
merly master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Dunmore,  Pa- 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  shop  operation  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  He  will  report  directly  to  the 
general  manager. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

C.  K.  Bowen,  special  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Puga  Nayarit,  Mex.,  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Empalme. 
Sonora,  Mex.,  succeeding  L.  H.  Long,  retired. 

J.  C.  McClure,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Arizona 
Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  in  addition  to  his  present  duties,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  L.  H.  Long,  retired. 

T.  J.  Irving,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Towa  division  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Minnesota 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  succeeding 
W.  J.  Jackson,  deceased.  Mr.  Trving  will  be  succeeded  at 
Roone  by  C.  H.  Wells. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

A.  J.  Mello  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
San  Diego  &  Arizona,  with  headquarters  at  San  Diego.  Cal.. 
succeeding  S.  P.  Howard  resigned. 


Obituary 


F.  H.  Drake,  vice-president  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas. 
with  headquarters  at  Minden,  La.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  on    March    11. 

Charles  Whipple  Case,  formerly  uener.il  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  March  18.  Mr.  Case 
was  born  on  October  22,  1834,  at  Buffalo,  X  Y.  He  entered 
railroad  service  on  August  31,  1851,  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
Milwaukee  &  Mississippi.  He  was  promoted  to  fireman  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  in  November,  two  years  later, 
he  left  to  become  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Milwaukee  & 
Watertown,  From  September.  1855  to  December,  1861,  he 
locomotive  engineer  on   the    I  I    Milwaukee, 

and  from  September.  1865  to  M.u  31,  1867,  lie  was  an  agent 
.hi  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  (Chicago  &  North  Western), 
successive!)  al  Rochester,  Minn.,  Kasson,  Owatonna.  and 
Winona,    From  lune,  1867,  t,i  November  of  that  year,  be  wm 

Milwaukee     fc     St       Paul     at     Cresco, 

Iowa,  .md  from  Novetnbei   15.  1867,  until  November  1,  1876, 

be   u  as   freight   and   ticket   agent   of   tli.  it    Minneap 

'imn.     From    November,    1876.   until   January,    1882,  1" 
was    successively    assistant    superintendent    of    the    !••■■ 
Minnesota,  River  and  Hastings  \-  Dakota  divisions.     He  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  "f  the  Hastir  ■!  divi- 

sion on  I anii.H  v   1.  1S8J.  which  position  be  held  until  February 

JO.   188.1.   when   he  was   transferred   to   tin-    Ri\cr   and   Puhuquc 
'i.       'Mi    September    15,    1886.    he    was    made    assistant 

■  i  superintendent     He  left  on  October  1.  1888,  to  become 

il  superintendent  o(  the  St    Paul.  Minneapolis  .^   Mam 

'.ie.it  Northern),  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis.    He 

was  promoted  to  general  manager  on  December  l,  1893,  which 

position     be    belli     until    August,     I S04      when    he    retired    from 
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Which  is  more  effective,  a  written  >tory  or  one  enacted  before 
our  eyes  as  in  moving  pictures,  for  example?     Doubtless  the 

hitter,  for  conditions  or  events  actually 

Show  seen  make  a  much  stronger  impression 

the  than   those  we  only   read   of   or   hear 

Boss  about.    In  a  general  way  railroad  men 

admit  that  the  present  lack  of  adequate, 
modern  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices  in  most  repair 
shops  and  enginehouses  limits  output  and  increases  unit  re- 
pair costs.  The  men  who  most  fully  realize  the  needs, 
however,  are  the  shop  or  roundhouse  foremen  on  the  job 
who  must  get  results  with  limited  equipment.  These  men 
can  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  worn-out  machines  are  in- 
creasing shop  costs  and  when  possible  they  should  get  the 
higher  mechanical  department  and  executive  officers  out  into 
the  shops  so  that  they  too  can  see  and  better  visualize  the 
needs.  If  this  impression  is  backed  up  by  accurate,  compre- 
hensive figures  proving  that  new  machinery  will  make  a  net 
return  of  over  12  per  cent  (as  it  often  does)  on  the  invest- 
ment, the  necessary  capital  will  be  forthcoming.  Present 
inadequate  facilities  in  the  way  of  shop  machinery-  and 
equipment  are  taken  too  much  for  granted.  It  is  a  serious 
question  if  the  lack  of  capital  for  necessary  improvements 
is  not  also  taken  too  much  for  granted.  The  mechanical 
department  in  its  request  for  better  shop  and  enginehouse 
facilities  has  a  good  case  which  should  be  presented  force- 
fully and  continuously  to  the  highest  authority.  Show  the 
boss. 


The  criticism  is  sometimes  made  and.  we  fear,  with  mure 
or  less  truth,  that  motive  power  officers  are  not  keen  in  the 

search  after  improvements  in  details 
A  Broad  View  0f  locomotive  equipment  and  at  times 
of  Locomotive  even  oppose  the  application  of  devices 
Improvements     of  proved  value.     This  attitude  appears 

at  first  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
plain as  these  are  the  very  men  from  whom  new  and  ad- 
vanced ideas  should  normally  be  expected.  Natural  Con- 
servatism, developed  from  constant  contact  with  mechanism 
that  is  at  least  doing  the  work,  does  not  offer  a  sufficient 
explanation.  The  real  reason  will,  we  think,  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  railroad  organization  and  the  relation- 
ship of  responsibility  and  credit  between  the  mechanical  and 
the  operating  departments.  Motive  power  officers  are  too 
prone  to  note  that  any  savings  which  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  attachments  are  reflected  in  reduced  costs 
of  operation  and  that  the  credit  for  such  gains  goes  to  the 
operating  department.  At  the  same  time  every  motive  power 
officer  knows  that  each  added  device  increases  somewhat 
the  cost  of  inspection  and  maintenance  which  is  entered  on 
the  books  as  a  charge  against  his  department  without  any 
offsetting  credit.  The  majority  of  locomotive  shops  and 
terminals  are  already  taxed  to  so  near  their  maximum  capa- 
city that  it  is  not  surprising  that  every  little  additional  burden 
is  feared  lest  it  prove  to  be  the  last  straw:  to  break  the 
camel's  back.  There  is  unquestionably  a  pressing  need  for 
increased  shop  facilities  to  enable  railroads  to  obtain  a  fuller 
degree  of  service  from  the  locomotives  which  they  already 
have.  However,  neither  lack  of  shop  facilities  nor  the  fact 
that  a  saving  obtained  is  credited  on  the  accounts  to  some 


Other  department  should  blind  the  eyes  of  an  officer  to  the 
benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from  various  improvements. 
In  such  matters  the  outlook  must  be  a  broad  one  and  reach 
beyond   departmental  lines. 


From  now  on,  we  are  informed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  but 
slight   difficulty  to  strike  up  an  acquaintanceship  with  the 
passenger   train   engineers   on   the   St. 
Let  s  Louis-San    Francisco.       This    oppor- 

Get  tunity  has  been  brought  about  by  the 

Acquainted  recent  decision  of  the  Frisco  manage- 
ment to  feature  the  name  of  each  pas- 
senger engineer  who  has  a  regular  run,  in  gold  leaf  on  a 
black  enameled  glass  plate  background,  which  will  be  lo- 
cated prominently  on  the  cab  of  his  engine;  the  name  plate 
to  be  a  sliding  device  which  may  be  removed  from  its  holder 
at  the  end  of  a  run.  In  the  main,  this  novel  idea  is  con- 
ceived as  a  means  of  establishing  closer  personal  relations 
between  the  road  in  question  and  the  general  public.  It 
should  have  practically  the  same  effect,  we  believe,  as  the 
numbering  of  athletic  contestants  in  college  games  for  the 
benefit  of  the  spectators.  In  both  cases  this  gives  the  public 
a  chance  to  come  in  more  intimate  contact  with  those  who 
are  "playing  the  game."  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  pleasing 
and  psychological  aspect  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
which  is  particularly  attractive  to  human  nature.  It  is  said 
that  the  130  engineers,  who  are  to  have  their  names  thus 
emblazoned  to  the  world,  have  expressed  keen  gratification 
at  the  announcement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
plan  will  be  welcomed  by  the  public.  This  is  a  step  towards 
"Positive  Public  Relations  Works,"  along  lines  advocated 
in  an  editorial  by  that  title  in  the  March  18  issue  of  the 
Rail icny  Age. 


If  a  young  British  railway  man  tires  of  his  country  and  seeks 
foreign  service  for  a  change,  he  has  every  opportunity  for 
gratifying  his  desires.    Especially  if  he 
Foreign  Jobs        has  a  technical  education  and  is  other- 
for  American       wise  fitted   it   is   possible   for  him   to 
Railway  Men       secure  some  kind  of  official  position  on 
a  British  colonial  railway  or  a  British 
owned  road  in  some  foreign  country.   This  is  only  one  of  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  people  of  Britain  out  of  their 
ownership  and  operation  of  colonial  and  foreign  railways. 
When  American  money  goes  into  foreign  railway  construc- 
tion it  generally  goes  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  an  established 
line  already  operated  by  foreigners.    When  British  money 
goes  into  foreign  railways,  generally  speaking,  British  rail- 
way men  go  with  it  to  build  the  roads  and  operate  them. 
American  railway  men   are  interested   in   foreign   railways. 
The  many  inquiring  letters  which  come  to  the  Railway  Age 
prove  that  to  us.    We  have  pointed  out  previously  in  these 
columns  that  most  foreign  countries  could  learn  more  from 
American  railway  practices  than  from  those  of  western  Eu- 
rope.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  give  these  countries  the  benefit 
of  our  experience  is  to  send  Americans  to  help  them  operate 
their  railways.   When  we  lend  money  to  foreign  countries  for 
railway  expansion,  it  is  unfair  to  our  manufacturers  of  rail- 
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way  equipment  and  supplies  and  to  our  railway  men  who 
seek  foreign  experience  that  such  loans  should  not  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  needed  equipment 
in  this  country  and  the  employment  of  American  railway  men. 


The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  planning  to  hold  a 
convention  called  the  Ninth   National    Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention  at   Philadelphia  on   May    10, 
Railroads  n   an,i  i_>      One  looks  in  vain  in  the 

and  gram    of    the    convention    for    anj 

Foreign   Trade     reference  to  railroads  and  their  relation 
to   foreign   trade  either  as  regards  the 
interest    that    railroads    in    the    United    States   may   take   in 
encouraging  export   trade  or  as    regards   the  importance  of 
our   enormous   exports    in    railroad    supplies.     The   A'.j 

elieves  that  the  relation  of  railroads  to  foreign  trade 
should  be  given  further  attention.  One  bears  in  mind,  for 
instance,  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  any  traffic  that  they  may  be  able  to  secure  for 
carriage  to  the  ports.  This  matter  lias  been  given  special 
consideration  because  of  President  Harding's  recent  address 
to  Congress  with  reference  to  ship  subsidies.  Reference 
may  also  be  made  to  the  report  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  which  it  was  said: 

The  railroad  systems  of  the  United   States  feel  the  need  of  definite  im- 
port  and    cNp.Tt    working    agreements    with    steamships    engaged    in 
trade.      ...      It   would    seem   expedient    and    wise    to    permit    reasonable 
working  agreements  to  exist  between  the  .railroads  and  steamships. 
The  problem  is  fully  an  o-ordinating  our   rail  and   watei 

portation  and  is  acute  and  important. 

This  report  and  President  Harding's  address  have  already 
tuse  the  -hip  subsidy  bill  recently  intro- 
duced proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
which  will  allow  railroads  to  own  vessels  engaged  in  other 
than  coastwise  traffic  or  traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal 
•or  across  the  Great  Lakes.  The  President  and  the  Shipping 
Board  have  thus  evidenced  their  interest  in  the  relationships 
of  the  railroads  with  our  foreign  trade.  Does  it  not  appear 
strange  that  the  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  held  in  the  interests  of  the  leaders  in  our  coun- 
try's export  trade,  should  have  failed  to  do  likewise? 


Two  Ways  of  Attacking 

the  Rail  Problem 

Ai  iiiniui   nn    rail  problem  has  Urn  prominently  be 
fon-  railway  men  and  steel  manufacturers  for  more  than 
rs  and  although  ii  has  received  continuous  attention 

from  both   groups  during   this  time,  the   progress   which   has 
been   made   has   fallen    far  short   of   the  objectivi        Work   on 

behalf  of  the  railway.-  ha-  centered  in  the  Rail  Committee  of 

the  American  Railway  Association,  under  whose  direction  a 

riven    lii-    lull    tune   to   re-c.irih    for    -everal 

In  planning  it-  line  of  action,  the  committee  has  had  open 
to  it  t  ■  I  (n  the  one  hand.  OS  the  repre-entalive  of 

msumera  it  could  prepare  specifications  independently 
of  the  producers  which,  according  to  the  beat   information 

■  ■  >i  1 1  ■  I  eliminate  those  influences  in  mill  pi 
which  have  proven  'letruneiit.il  to  the  rail-,  with  onl)   secon 
n  to  the  manufacturing  problems  involved 
ii-  to  the  steel  companii 
•old  i  ontemplate  the  i  o  opera 
onl  the  manufai 

N,.n     uln.  h     Would 

from  th^  ideal  conditions  sought 
it  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  pro 

.11     the    lir-t 
lion  of 


specifications  which  represented  the  best  obtainable  practice 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  These  specifications  have 
id  by  the  mills  only  with  the  payment  of  a 
premium  so  high  as  to  lie  prohibitive.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  specifications  have  been  non-existent  as  far  as  the 
rolling-  of  rail-  i-  i  on.  erned. 

More  recently  certain  influences  on  the  committee  have 
advocated  the  other  course,  as  a  result  of  which  a  revised 
specification  has  been  prepared  which,  while  not  yet  approved 
by  the  Rail  Committee,  has  been  accepted  by  the  manufac- 
turers who  have  agreed  to  roll  some  rails  under  it  this  year 
without  additional  charge.  While  this  specification  falls 
short  of  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  committee,  it  represents 
a  step  iii  advance  of  existing  specifications  in  others.  As 
such  it  offer-  tli.  possibility  of  a  step  forward  in  the  solution 
of  the  rail  problem  in  that  it  makes  possible  the  production 
of  rails  in  which  certain  obje  characteristics  now 

existing  are  expei  ted  io  be  eliminated. 

The  rail  which  will  be  rolled  under  this  specification  will 
lie  subjected  to  intensive  scrutiny  both  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
track  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  specifica- 
tions upon  the  service  rendered  with  a  view  to  determininc 
upon  such  further  revisions  in  the  specifications  as  may  be 
necessan  before  issuing  them  finally. 


Are  the  Roads  Ready  for  a  Car  Pool  ? 

The  national  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securi- 
ties has  proposed  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  pooling  of 
freight  cars  which  includes  not  only  the  central  control  of 
the  distribution  of  equipment  but  proposes  to  relieve  the 
railroads  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  design  of  new 
equipment  as  will  as  for  all  maintenance  except  running  re- 
pairs. In  a  communication  appearing  in  this  issue  a  trans- 
portation officer,  in  discussing  some  phases  of  this  plan, 
si  eption  to  our  comment  which  appeared  on  page  508 
of  the  March  4  issue,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan  itself  but  was  confined  to  its  in- 
cidental feature-. 

It  is  true  that  in  that  editorial  no  attempt  was  made  to 
discuss  the  practicability  of  the  plan  in  detail.  Hut  an 
analysis  of  the  estimated  savings  set  forth  by  the  sponsors 

of  the  plan  indicates  a  lack  of  Conservatism  which,  although 
not  conclusive,  does  cast  -<  me  suspicion  on  the  claims  of  the 
sponsor-  to  -peak  with  authority  on  other  phases  of  the 
Probably  no  one  will  question  the  need  for  reform 
in  many  of  the  elements  affecting  the  character  and  COSt  of 
.ar  service.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  all  will  agree 
that  a  revolutionary  change  such  a-  is  implied  in  a  Complete 
.ar  pool  i-  likely  to  produce  better  or  quicker  roults  than 
may  !.<■  cii.,  tnl  I  the  present  system  on  an  eco- 

nomically sound  basis.     It  may  be  accepted  as  fundamental 
that    the   willing   acceptance   of   a    -weeping   equipment    pool, 

such  as  thai  proposed  by  the  Security  Owner-'  Association, 
by  all  the  parties  affected,  including  railway  executi 
well  a-  transportation  and  mechanical  department  officers, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  of  the 

possibilities  of  SUCh  a  plan  a-  well  a-  the  reasons  whv  satis- 
factor)    results  are  not   now  obtained. 

With  a  general  understanding  of  these  facts  it  is  quite 
possible  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  result 

tamed  from  the  car  |mm>1  might  be  effected  with  no  change  in 
:   car  ownership  or  distribution       At   the  present 
time,  however,   it   i-  of  less  moment   bv   what   means  lli 

ultimately  may  be  obtained  than  it  i-  that  a  thorough 

appreciation    of   all    of   the    factor-   which    enter   into   the   COSl 
ind    character   of    car    -ervn  e    in.n     be   obtained    by    o 

iii ■  d  over  any  of  tic  I  o  that  end 

the    A'  I        will    welcome  the  comment-   of   it-   readers 

on  thi-  much  discussed  but  -till  contro  :mn. 
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Mr.  Jewell  Starts  a  Revolution 

BM.  Jewell,  in  opening  the  case  of  the  railway  shop 
•  crafts  in  the  wage  hearings  before  the  Labor  Board  this 
week,  practically  abandoned  the  case  and  started  trying  to 
revolutionize  the  entire  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Representatives  of  the  railways  have  introduced  statements 
and  exhibits  showing  that  employees  in  railroad  shops  are 
being  paid  wages  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
living  than  before  the  war,  and  also  higher  than  those  of  men 
doing  comparable  work  in  other  industries.  Mr.  Jewell 
made  a  general  denial;  but,  tacitly  admitting  that  shopmen's 
wages  are  higher  than  those  of  men  in  other  industries,  he 
attacked  the  entire  existing  industrial  system  and  the  wages 
of  all  workers.  "We  come  here,"  he  said,  "to  challenge 
the  justice  of  the  wage  rates  of  all  productive  labor;  to 
challenge  the  very  principle  (cost  of  living  and  comparison 
with  wages  in  other  industries)  upon  which  the  railroads 
propose  that  rates  of  pay  be  adjusted.  We  propose  to  show- 
how  the  entire  purpose  for  which  industry  is  operated  can 
and  must  be  changed." 

Mr.  Jewell  contended  that  an  industry  which  cannot  pav 
an  employee  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  an  "average  family 
of  five*'  according  to  a  "healthful  standard  of  living"  is  as 
truly  bankrupt  as  if  it  could  not  pay  its  fixed  charges.  He 
introduced  a  budget  to  show  that  to  thus  maintain  a  family 
of  five  requires  $2,637  a  year.  "To  secure  what  this  budget 
provides,"  he  said,  "the  railway  mechanics  must  earn  40  per 
cent  more  than  they  are  now  being  paid  by  the  railroads." 
Other  shop  employees,  especially  helpers,  would  have  to  be 
given  still  greater  increases.  Labor  leaders  in  other  arbitra- 
tions have  contended  that  the  minimum  income  required 
properly  to  maintain  a  "family  of  five"  is  $2,260.  Mr. 
Jewell  is  more  advanced. 

His  conclusion  as  to  the  wage  that  should  be  paid  is  based 
not  upon  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  average  railway 
shop  employee,  but  upon  the  needs  of  a  family  of  five.  But 
one  family  of  five  has  needs  as  great  as  another.  Therefore, 
on  his  theory,  each  railway  employee  of  every  class  should 
be  paid  an  average  of  $2,637.  There  are  at  present  about 
1,700,000  railway  employees.  An  average  wage  of  $2,637 
for  all  would  make  the  railway  payroll  over  four  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  or  about  one  billion  seven 
hundred  million  dollars  more  than  in  1921.  If  the  railways 
had  had  this  payroll  in  1921,  and  all  other  expenses  had 
been  the  same,  their  expenses  and  taxes  would  have  exceeded 
their  earnings  by  about  one  billion  dollars — they  would  not 
have  had  a  cent  for  fixed  charges.  Under  normal  business 
conditions  the  railways  have  about  two  million  employees. 
The  average  wage  advocated  by  Mr.  Jewell  would  make  the 
normal  payroll  about  five  billion  two  hundred  seventy-five 
million  dollars,  or  almost  equal  to  their  total  earnings  in 
1921. 

The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  in  1921  was 
only  six  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars.  Where,  then, 
does  Mr.  Jewell  expect  the  railways  to  get  the  additional 
money  with  which  to  pay  these  higher  wages?  He  intimates 
where  he  thinks  part  of  it  could  be  gotten.  It  has  recently 
become  the  practice  of  railway  lalx>r  leaders  to  charge  that 
the  railways  and  the  concerns  from  which  they  buy  coal, 
equipment  and  supplies  are  under  the  same  financial  con- 
trol; that  in  consequence  the  railways  pay  excessive  prices 
for  these  things,  with  the  result  that  the  concerns  from  which 
they  buy  them  make  excessive  profits.  They  urge  that  if  the 
railways  would  pay  lower  prices  they  could  pay  higher 
wages. 

Mr.  Jewell  evidently  intends  to  use  this  theory  in 
the  present  case.  He  calls  the  "steel  corporations,  equipment 
and  other  supply  companies"  the  "profit  making  part  of  the 
railroad  industry"  and  says  that  these  concerns,  including 
the  coal  and  coke  companies,  "piled  up"  surpluses  during 


the  years  1916  to  1920  aggregating  about  one  billion  three 
hundred  million  dollars. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  a  large  part  of  these  surpluses 
has  been  wiped  out  by  losses  in  the  present  business  depres- 
sion. In  the  second  place,  is  it  not  possible  the  employees 
of  the  coal,  equipment  and  supply  companies  may  say  that 
pluses  of  these  companies,  their  own  employees,  and  not 
if  any  group  of  workers  has  claims  upon  the  profits  or  sur- 
pluses of  these  companies,  their  own  employees,  and  not 
those  of  the  railways,  have  these  claims?  Most  of  their  em- 
ployees are  not  being  paid  as  much  as  railway  employees. 
The  wages  of  railway  employees  have  within  recent  years 
absorbed  most  of  the  profits  formerly  made  by  the  railroads. 
On  what  ground  does  Mr.  Jewell  base  his  theory  that  rail- 
way wages  should  in  the  future  absorb  also  the  profits  of  the 
coal  mining,  and  equipment  and  supply  industries? 

However,  Mr.  Jewell  generously  constitutes  himself  the 
spokesman  of  all  productive  labor,  and  proposes  an  average 
wage  for  all  of  $2,637  a  year.  We  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  whatever  exposition  he  may  make  of  the  source 
from  which  this  large  average  wage  is  to  be  derived.  We 
should  be  most  glad  to  see  every  worker  in  the  United  States 
receive  even  more  than  the  wage  Mr.  Jewell  mentions.  But 
the  industry-  of  the  country  cannot  meet  the  payroll  that 
would  result  without  a  vast  increase  of  production.  The 
statistics  of  the  census  show  that  there  are  about  forty-two 
million  persons  "gainfully  employed"  in  this  country.  To 
provide  them  the  average  income,  Mr.  Jewell  suggests  would 
require  an  aggregate  annual  production  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  billion  dollars. 

The  most  complete  and  authoritative  investigation  of 
the  production  and  income  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ever  made  is  that  recently  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
the  results  of  which  have  been  published  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  Income  in  the  United  States."  This  shows  that  the 
total  production  and  income  of  our  people  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1919  when  it  was  sixty-six  billion  dollars.  This 
was  measured  in  the  high  prices  prevalent  at  that  time. 
Equated  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  1913,  the  production 
and  income  of  the  country  reached  their  maximum  in  1917 
when  the}-  were  forty-one  billion  dollars.  Therefore,  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  of  1919,  Mr.  Jewell  proposes  a  payroll 
for  industry  exceeding  by  forty-five  billion  dollars,  the  larg- 
est total  production  ever  attained,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  of  1913  a  payroll  exceeding  by  seventy  billion  dollars, 
or  170  per  cent,  the  largest  production  ever  attained. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Jewell's  wage  scale  would  speedily  result  in  the  profits  of 
all  industry  being  absorbed  by  the  payroll.  But  this  does 
not  daunt  him.  He  says  his  plan  of  industrial  revolution 
"frankly  contemplates  a  situation  in  which  temporarily  they 
(profits)  may  have  to  cease."  He  adds:  "Until  that  situa- 
tion has  been  accepted,  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
will  continue." 

Mr.  Jewell  and  other  labor  leaders  who  assume  the  same 
general  attitude,  jauntily  ignore  vital  facts.  First,  they  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  an  enormous  increase  in  production  would 
have  to  be  secured  before  any  such  average  wage  as  they 
suggest  could  be  paid.  At  the  same  time,  they  use  all  the 
power  of  their  organizations  to  secure  the  adoption  and  per- 
petuation of  hours  of  work  and  working  rules  and  methods 
which  help  prevent  the  very  increases  in  production  which 
are  essential  to  make  possible  the  payment  of  the  high  wages 
they  demand.  Second,  they  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
"average  family"  in  this  country'  is  not  a  family  of  five. 
The  records  of  the  census  show  that  the  average  family  con- 
tains 4.3  persons.  Third,  they  usually  disregard  the  fact 
that  the  average  family  is  not  supported  by  the  earnings  of 
one  person.  The  number  of  families  in  the  country  is  about 
24.200,000.     Since  the  number  of  persons  "gainfully  em- 
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ployed"  is  forty-two  millions,  it  follows  that  the  average 
family  enjoys  the  income  of  one  and  three- fourths  persons, 
and  not  of  one  person.  Therefore,  if  each  person  gainfully 
employed  had  an  income  of  $2,637,  the  income  of  the  aver- 
age family  would  be  $4,600  a  year,  not  $2,637,  and  would 
therefore  be  much  larger  than  Mr.  Jewell  says  it  needs!  It 
would  require  an  average  income  per  worker  of  only  $1,510 
to  give  the  average  family  an  income  of  $2,637. 

Mr.  Jewell  may  answer,  his  figures  show  the  average  rail- 
way shop  employee's  family  has  five  members  and  only  one 
person  earning  income.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  average  shop 
employee's  family  is  larger  than,  and  has  only  a  little  over 
one-half  as  many  income  producers  as,  the  average  American 
family.  But  if  railway  shop  employees  choose  to  have  larger 
families  than  the  average,  and  fewer  of  the  members  of  their 
families  elect  to  work,  is  that  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  paid  higher  wages  than  other  workers? 

Mr.  Jewell's  argument  might  be  listened  to  with  respect 
in  a  socialist  convention  where  neither  law,  facts  nor  logic 
are  admitted.  It  has  no  bearing  on  any  question  pending 
before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  Board  is  required 
to  fix  reasonable  wages  for  railway  employees,  measured  by 
certain  standards  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act.  The  most  important  of  these  standards  are  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  wages  paid  for  comparable  work  in 
other  industries.  The  law  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
a  railway  mechanic's  family  may  bo  larger  or  contain  fewer 
workers  than  the  family  of  a  mechanic  employed  in  a  fac- 
tory. It  does  not  contemplate  that  the  Railway  Labor  Board 
shall  award  wages  exceeding  on  the  average  those  which 
any  industry  ever  did  pay  or  could  pay  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Jewell's  presentation  will  do  his  followers  no  good  in 
the  present  case.  It  will  help  to  disseminate  false  ideas  and 
aggravate  unrest  among  working  people.  It  will  also,  let  us 
hope,  make  clear  to  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  the 
United  States  that  the  attacks  of  radical  railroad  labor  lead- 
er- are  not  directed  merely  against  reasonable  profits  and 
private  management  in  the  railroad  business,  but  against 
reasonable  profits  and  private  management  in  every  business. 
The  adoption  of  Mr.  Jewell's  program  would  wipe  out 
profits  in  every  business  and  have  all  private  property 
valueless  in  the  hands  of  its  owners. 


The  Battle  of  the  Brakes 

FMk  niK  OLDEH  railroad  man  the  expression  "the  battle  of 
the  brakes"  will  at  once  arouse  memories  of  the  epoch 
making  Burlington  brake  tests  of  1886  and  1887,  the  in- 
n  ports  ,in,|  discussions  at  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  conventions  of  that  period  and  the  air  brake  devel- 
opments which  took  pi  10  soon  after  The  1886  tests  sounded 
the  death  knell  of  all  forms  "f  brakes  except  those  of  the 

compressed  air  or  vadium  types,    The  tests  made  during  the 

following  year  were  marked  by  the  advent  of  electrical  con- 
trol of  lxit-h  compressed   air  and  vacuum  brakes  and   con. lu- 

lively  demonstrated  thai  tli<'  use  <>f  i*>wer  brakes  tor  con- 
trolling long  freight  trains  would  be  feasible  only  when  such 
.  .|   t..  appl)    instantaneously  by  electricity 
or  by  a  ver>  rapid  ^  rial  action     \t  the  dpse  oi  lh<   : 

red  that  the  aid  of  electricity  would  be  necessary  and 

(nmittee  in  charge  of  the  ti  its  m  reported.  Before  many 

month-  had  elapsed,  however,   improvements  in  the  quick- 

;    i. rake   control    to   be 

oned  b>r  the  tinv  ther  matter  thai  should 

n„t  i.  the  fact  thai  demonstrated 

than    anythii  -    the    introduction    of    th<     M.<    B 

,  oupler 

.... 


apparent  to  the  younger  railroad  men  of  today,  but  it  is  well 
to  stop  a  moment  and  think  of  the  far-reaching  effects  which 
the  battle  of  the  brakes  has  had  upon  transportation 
development. 

The  vacuum  brake  made  its  appearance  in  this  country 
almost  as  soon  as  the  air  brake.  In  its  plain  form  it  was 
used  on  all  elevated  cars  in  New  York,  controlled  the  cable 
cars  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  for  years  and  was  more  or  less 
extensively  used  on  many  railroads.  In  its  automatic  form 
it  was  not  as  widely  applied  but  the  fight  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  compressed  air  and  the  vacuum  brakes  was  a 
long  and  bitter  one. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  two  systems  could 
not  exist  side  by  side.  To  equip  freight  cars  with  both 
types  of  brakes  so  that  they  could  be  interchanged  and  a 
road  could  use  whichever  one  it  deemed  best  was  far  too 
great  an  economic  waste  to  be  considered  seriously.  No  one 
recognized  these  facts  any  better  than  did  the  brake  manu- 
facturers themselves.  By  1890  the  air  brake  had  conquered 
and  the  vacuum  brake  manufacturers  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  an  air  brake.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  a  number  of  changes  in  air  brake  devices,  but 
with  all  the  progress  the  new  devices  have  been  obliged  to 
work  in  harmony  with  those  already  in  service.  This  country 
was  saved  the  confusion  of  an  extensive  application  of  two 
radically  different  brake  systems.  It  thus  seems  strange  to 
us  to  note  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  England  and  in 
some  other  countries  today.  Railroads  are  just  beginning  to 
equip  freight  train  cars  with  power  brakes  and  with  two 
types  of  brakes  in  use  on  passenger  trains  the  battle  of  the 
brakes  which  was  fought  to  a  finish  in  this  country  more 
than  30  years  ago  is  now  being  waged  again  over  there.  The 
situation  will  seem  stranger  still  after  one  reads  the  results 
of  some  recent  vacuum  brake  tests  described  in  an  article 
in  this  week's  issue  and  after  one  notes  that  the  stops  are 
considerably  longer  than  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  nec- 
essary for  safe  train  operation. 


New  Books 

Kidder's  Architects'  and  Builders'  Handbook.  Thomas  Nolan, 
editor-in-chief,  professor  of  architectural  construction,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Illustrated.  4J4  in. 
by  7  in.  1,907  pages.  Bound  in  flexible  leather.  Published 
by  John   Wiley   &  Sons,  Inc..  New   )'ork. 

This  is  the  seventeenth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of 
the  handbook  originally  published  by  the  late  Frank  E. 
Kidder  in  1884.  The  general  form  of  this  book  has  not 
thanged  from  the  previous  issues — a  voluminous  compila- 
tion of  engineering  data  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
all  types  of  buildings.  Thus,  Part  I  deals  with  practical 
mathematics,  Part  II  with  strength  of  materials  and  struc- 
tural design,  and  Pari  III  with  useful  information  for 
architects,  builders  anil  Superintendents  on  supplementary 
matter  relating  to  buildings.  The  revisions  made  in  this 
edition  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  alterations  and  additions 
required  because  of  the  advancement  of  the  art.     This  is 

particularly  the  case  with  Pari  II  in  which  two  new  chapters 

have  been  added  on  specifications  for  structural  steel  work 
and  on  domical  .\n<\  vaulted  structures,     The  chapters  on 

□reproofing  of  buildings  and  reinforced  concrete  have  been 

re  written    so    as    to    ,  over    new    tvjvs    of    construction.      In 

III    the    chapters    on    heating    and    ventilating    have 

been  re-written  and  a  new  section  of  chimneys  and  chimney 

his  been  a. hied  Additions  have  altO  been  made 
in   Bart   III  under  the  head   of  registration  of  architects  an, I 

ird  documents  of  the  American   Institute  of  Architects. 

edition  is  well  up  to  the  st.m.hr, I  s,-t  nnd  maintained 
for  many  vear*  In   the  preceding  editions. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.] 

An  Answer  to   Sir  William  Acworth 


To  the  Editor: 

The  answer  to  Sir  William  Acworth's  citation  of  the  New 
Haven  as  an  example  of  a  situation  where  the  state  (New 
England)  might  assume  some  portion  of  the  railway's  burden 
of  providing  transportation  for  the  community  is  that  the 
traffic  of  its  territory  was  ample  to  furnish  the  necessary  ser- 
vice at  about  half  the  cost  IS  years  ago,  before  union  labor 
succeeded  in  imposing  nationalization  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  on  a  section  of  the  country  of  limited  earning 
capacity. 

Let  me  specify.  In  1907  the  operating  revenues  of  the 
New  Haven  were  $55,601,000;  in  1920,  $123,512,000,  an 
increase  of  122  per  cent,  largely  due  to  increased  rates  and 
fares  now  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  In  the  meantime 
freight  tonnage  increased  only  30  per  cent  and  passengers 
carried  only  57  per  cent.  Between  1907  and  1920  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  increased  from  36,481  to  40,612, 
or  a  little  over  11  per  cent.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
eight-hour  day  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number 
of  days  worked.  But  the  real  death's  head  at  the  New  Haven 
board,  banishing  all  prospects  of  dividends  and  surplus,  and 
actually  jacking  operating  expenses  to  over  100  per  cent  of 
operating  revenues  in  1920  (91  per  cent  in  1921)  was  the 
increase  in  the  payroll  from  $24,052,644  in  1907  to 
$78,939,151  in  1920,  or  228  per  cent. 

Let  Sir  William  study  these  figures  and  ask  himself  if 
any  system  of  railway  operation  on  earth,  private,  national 
or  hybrid,  can  survive  such  treatment.  The  pre-eminence  of 
New  England  as  an  economical  summer  resort  for  the  rest 
of  the  Union  has  been  imperiled  by  its  railway  wage  scale 
reading  on  every  other  industry  in  the  territory. 

Slason  Thompson, 

Director  Bureau  of  Railway  News  and  Statistics. 


A  Word  for  the  Security 

Owners'  Car  Pooling  Plan 

Houston,  Texas 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  awaiting  the  comment  of  your  journal  on  the 
proposal  recently  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Own- 
ers of  Railroad  Securities  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  reforms  in  car  handling.  Your  edi- 
torial on  page  508  of  the  March  4  issue  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing, at  least  to  those  of  us  who  had  looked  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation's suggestion  as  a  possible  realization  of  the  long 
deferred  hope  of  a  freight  car  pool.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
have  said  very  little  about  the  pooling  of  cars,  your  remarks 
being  confined  to  criticisms  of  the  incidental  features  of  the 
car  pool,  such  as  car  construction,  capitalization  and  repairs. 
(In  considering  these  features  as  incidental  I  am  guided  less 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  concrete  monetary  savings 
involved  than  by  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  being 
sought  is  the  maximum  freight  car  utilization.) 

A  car  pool  has  been  advocated  by  progressive  transporta- 
tion men  for  a  generation.   The  Association's  plan,  it  is  true, 


includes  the  car  repair  pool  feature,  but  this  is  merely  the 
logical  complement  of  the  distribution  pool,  the  lack  of  which 
in  previous  pool  proposals  has  been  the  main  basis  of  attack 
by  the  opponents  of  pooling.  The  Association  has,  however, 
gone  a  step  farther  and  undertakes  to  provide  for  an  eventual 
standardization  of  equipment,  thereby  removing  another  of 
the  arguments  frequently  urged  against  the  freight  car  pool. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  any  proposal  of  this  kind  will 
be  general  in  its  nature  and  that  the  various  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  "careful  and  detailed  analysis  by  com- 
petent railroad  officers,"  as  suggested  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  your  editorial.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
leave  all  of  these  technical  and  detailed  objections  to  those 
who  are  opposed  to  a  pool  per  se? 

The  need  for  a  car  pool  is  self-evident.  There  is  hardly 
a  transportation  man  of  any  prominence  in  the  country  today 
who  will  not  admit  this.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
when  the  principle  of  common  control  of  freight  cars  is 
approved  by  railroad  executives,  the  necessary  machinery 
will  be  found  to  put  the  principle  into  effect.  The  experience 
of  the  railroads  during  federal  control  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  a  transportation  car  pool  cannot  be  successfully 
worked  without  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  handling  car 
repairs.  In  my  opinion  the  one  big  mistake  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  its  car  handling  policy  was  the  virtual 
abandonment  of  the  pool  early  in  1919  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  plan  looking  to  the  return  of  cars  to  the  lines  of  their 
original  owners.  If  the  efforts  of  the  Administration  at  that 
time  had  been  directed  toward  a  rational  program  of  car 
repairs,  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded  during 
the  continuation  of  federal  control  to  demonstrate  or  dis- 
prove the  practicability  of  a  general  car  repair  pool.  This 
experiment  would  have  involved  considerable  expense  but 
the  expense  would  have  followed  the  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  the  equipment  at  that  time  rather  than  being 
carried  over  and  eventually  saddled  on  the  carriers. 

In  your  criticism  of  the  estimates  made  by  the  Association 
you  entirely  ignore  the  possible  saving  through  reduction  of 
empty  car  mileage  as  a  result  of  adoption  of  a  pooling  plan. 
Possibly  this  is  because  that  item  forms  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  $300,000,000  which  the  Association  expects  to 
save.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Association's  estimate  of  the 
possible  saving  in  this  particular- field  is  entirely  too  low. 
Excess  empty  car  mileage  is  a  rather  intangible  item,  but  it 
is  perfectly  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  excess 
empty  hauls  which  result  from  an  unnecessary  home  move- 
ment of  cars  place  an  enormous  burden  of  expense  on  the 
carriers,  generally  at  a  time  when  they  are  least  in  position 
to  stand  it.  The  figures  used  in  the  Association's  estimate 
cover  a  period  of  years  and  the  natural  tendency  is  to  smooth 
out  peaks  during  periods  when  such  wasteful  handling  was 
most  marked.  Figures  which  were  prepared  by  a  number  of 
transportation  officers  covering  the  latter  part  of  1920  and 
early  part  of  1921  indicated  that  the  expense  of  relocating 
equipment  at  that  time  approximated  $40  per  car.  In  the 
month  of  December,  1920,  alone  there  were  over  200,000 
cars  relocated,  the  expense  of  this  movement  being  about 
$8,000,000.  The  excess  movement  was  not  confined  to  De- 
cember but  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  several 
months.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  this  wild  scramble  to  get 
cars  home  does  not  occur  every  year,  but  there  are  always 
periods  of  the  year  when  cars  are  being  moved  unnecessarily 
in  certain  territories.  These  movements  would  be  minimized 
under  a  general  pooling  plan. 

While  I  share  your  apparent  regret  that  this  proposition 
has  been  brought  into  the  limelight  by  an  association  outside 
the  family  of  railroad  operating  officers,  I  do  not  agree  with 
your  apparent  feeling  that  this  should  condemn  the  plan.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  transportation  officers  have  for 
years  endeavored  to  work  out  a  practical  pooling  plan  that 
would  appeal  to  their  superior  officers.    The  Securities  Own- 
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ers  have  been  arise  enough  to  adopt  the  best  features  of  other 
plans  which  have  been  put  forth  in  the  past. 

It  is  perfe  tl\  true,  as  you  state,  that  the  railroads  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  proposal  pass  without  subjecting  it  to  critical 
analysis,  hut  in  my  opinion  the  [imposition  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  a  desire  to  adopt  the 
progressive  methods  available,  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
finding  technical  defects  which  would  condemn  the  plan. 

O.  C.  Cas  1 1  i  . 

lent,    Transportation    Southern    Pacific    I' 

"The  Veterans  of  the  Railroad  Service" 

Was)! in.  i  1 1     I 

I  1'ii'OR: 

At  a  recent  memorial  service  it  was  said  that  "the  boys  in 
blue  saved  the  country,  but  the  railroad  boys  made  the  coun- 
trv."  It  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  "railroad 
boys"  that  the  Veteran  Associations  were  organized. 

The  movement  originated  about  20  years  ago  on  the 
Pennsylvania.  The  initial  branch  was  known  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Division,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  I  I 
soon  spread  over  the  four  regions  of  that  system.  The 
original  idea  was  purely  social.  It  was  quite  patent  to  the 
laymen  that  the  man  who  has  spent  half  his  life  in  the 
service  of  the  railroads  has  acquired  a  spirit  of  railroad 
morale  which  means  much  to  the  public  in  the  way  of  effu  lent 
e.  To  solidify  and  preserve  the  'family  tie,"  these  men 
came  together  voluntarily.  By  this  close  association  they 
learned  that  it  was  not  to  their  advantage  to  injure  the 
business  in  which  they  were  engaged  and  on  whose  pros- 
perity and  ability  to  function  they,  as  a  part  of  the  public, 
were  entirely  dependent. 

The  railroad  veteran  movement  spread  slowly  to  other 
roads  in  the  mi. idle  and  western  states.  In  1912  the  New 
England  Association  of  Railroad  Veterans  was  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  Earl  H.  Morton,  then  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents.  K.  F.  Brooks  was  elected 
president;  I  II  Sidney,  secretary,  and  E.  H.  Morton,  chair 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 

m.im  object  of  tin'  Xew  England  Association  was  to 
build  up  a  strong  organization  of  all  branches  of  the  service, 
from  track  w.ilker  to  president,  SO  that  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems  might  be  obtained 
with  a  view  to  their  satisfactory  solution.  It  sought  to  re- 
establish  the  "Id  days  when  superintendents  and  even  general 
il  I  .ill  their  men  by  name,  a  custom  which  almost 
entirely  disappeared  with  the  expansion  of  tin-  road-. 

111.-   movement   in    New    England   has   prospered.     From   a 

;  ,  h  irtei  mi  mi"  rs  it  i  >xt<  nded  rapidl)  ..\<  i 
railroad  m  that  s©  lion,  until  toda)  il  has  ,,  total  iii.  mb 

ii  mi.  ludes  til.   presidi  at  -  and  general  offi 
.ers,  men  in  all  branches  .>i  tram  service,  shopmen,  mainte 
nance  of  way  employees,  all  classes  of  employees  in  station 
,.  [a  Efii         I  ... 

n   matters.     All  disi  ussions  on 
ibject   of   wages   and    working   conditions   are   excluded. 

.1   watch   is  kept,  however,  on  all   legislative  matters 
which  affect  the  the  mads.     Such  legislation  is 

endorsed  or  condemned,  as  the  case  ma]   be,  because  these 

men    nab/e    that    anv    bill    that    would    adversel)     all..!    the 

employer  could  not  fail  t.>  affect  the  employee  vi 

■  i     \    o    ,;..i.    recently    endorsed    the 
...   I. ill     What  othei  bod)  of  r.ulmad  employees  took 
lizationa  not  onl) 
the  bill   but  engaged   in  an   a.  live 
•    i'   it 
In  1914  i 

I  ngland   lint  s; 

'ill    live  per 

■  i  t'.n  the  railr.>ad~.   A-  early  .,-  February,  L915, 


the  veterans  went  on  record  as  favoring  "greater  compensa- 
tion to  the  railroads  for  the  handling  and  storing  of  mail." 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of 
the  second  Sunday  in  May  as  an  International  Memorial 
Day  for  all  railroad  men. 

The  prime  motive  of  a  Veteran-  A--.»  iation  is,  of  course, 
ill.  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  pensions  that  are 
adequate  but  not  burdensome.  To  this  end  it  favors  the 
adoption  by  the  railroads  of  a  uniform  system  of  co-opera- 
tive pensions  for  all  railroad  employees.  Briefly  outlined  this 
system  provides:  that  all  men  who  are  in  the  service  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  be  given  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  a  general  health,  accident,  retirement  (pension)  and 
life  insurance  plan  to  which  they  would  contribute  in  monthly 
installments  a  small  per  cent  of  their  monthly  or  weckh 
wag.-,  the  money  to  lie  deducted  by  the  paymaster  at  each 
riod  and  turned  over  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
association,  who  would  be  properly  bonded.  The  fund  thus 
obtained  would  be  known  as  the  Annuity  and  Health  Fund 
From  it  would  be  paid  sick  benefits  of  not  less  than  - 
week,  accident  insurance  of  stated  amounts  according  to 
extent  of  injury  ;  monthly  pensions  (upon  retirement)  based 
upon  a  plan,  i.e.,  one  per  cent  of  yearly  wage  to  be  multiplied 
by  total  number  of  years  in  service.  ["o  this  amount  the 
railroads  would  contribute  a  like  amount,  handled  in  similar 
manner  either  through  one  central  organization  or  separately. 

This  plan  would  necessarily  be  sanctioned  by  a  proper  law 
passed  by  Congress  by  which  both  parties  would  lie  obliged 
to  carry  out  its  letter  and  spirit. 

This  system  provides  further  that  all  employees  entering 
tin-  service  30  days  after  such  a  law  is  passed  must  agree  in 
writing  to  enter  the  insurance  and  pension  plan.  Those  now 
in  service  shall  be  given  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  plan. 
After  90  days'  consideration,  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

Thus  the  constitutionality  of  any  such  law  would  be 
established.  One  important  and  incalculable  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  co-operative  pension  plan  would  be  the  im- 
possibility of  any  general  railroad  strike.  At  a  time  when 
threats  of  strikes  are  two-edged  SWOrds  held  over  the  heads 
of  the  public,  any  preventative  that  i~  also  a  cure  would  be 
Welcome   to   all    the    parties   concerned.  F     II.    MORTON, 


An  Example  of  Reciprocity? 

NONE 

l '. .  i  in    Em  ran 

In  the  Railway  Age  of  February  25,  page  459,  you  suggest 
reciprocity  on  the  part  of  railroads  in  the  maintenance  of 
railroad  crossings      I  nes  home  to  me  is  very 

painful  form.  Ours  is  a  junior  road  crossing  another  at  two 
I  ...in i  -  We  maintain  the  crossing  and  tin-  towers  and  the  ap- 
pri  a<  hi  •  on  both  "I  the  lines.     A-  suggested  in  your  editorial, 

we  were  compelled  three  years  ago  to  install  anti-creepers  on 
tli.  tracks  of  the  other  road  in  order  to  hold  the  crossing  in 
pli..  IUii  our  principal  grievance  relates  to  the  loading  of 
our  maintenance  expenditures  by  alleged  co-operation  or 
supervision  on  the  part  of  force-  of  the  other  railroad,    When 

we  have  made  repairs  at  these  crossings,  the  other  road  has 
insisted  on  having  it-  own  section   forces  work  with  ours,  the 

"co-operation"  consisting  mainly  in  seeing  that  our  foro 
most  of  the  work       When  possible  they  hive  had  two  gangs 

.\\\,\   two  foremen   in   attendance. 

Until    recently   the   other   road   ha-   had    two  signal   super 
each  "I   whom  visited  the  plan)  at  least  twice  a  month. 

Usually  the)  spent  about  30  minutes  at  the  crossing,  but  in- 
variably  we  received  a  Kill  of  about  $15  for  each  visit.     I 

submit    this    .,-   the   character   of    reciprocjt)    received    |.\    the 

junior  lines  at    railroad  particularly   where   the 

junior  line  i-  a   -hurt  line  not   able  to  retaliate  at   sonic-  other 

(.1    M  R  \I       M  \\  \ 
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The  Difficult  Loop  Section  of  the  Alaska  Railroad 


Completing    the    Government   Railroad    in  Alaska 

Passengers  and  Freight  Now  Transported  Between  Seward 
and  Fairbanks — A  Distance  of  467  Miles 


As  concerns  operation  between  the  ends  of  its  line,  the 
Government  Railroad  in  Alaska,  now  officially  called 
the  Alaska  Railroad,  is  completed,  the  actual  opening 
of  the  line  between  Seward  on  Resurrection  Bay  and  Fair- 
banks in  the  interior,  occurring  on  February  5,  1922.     Pre- 


The  Docks  at  Nenana  on  the  Tanana  River 

vious  to  this  time,  trains  had  been  operated  over  sections  of 
the  line  as  completed,  and  although  transfer  of  passengers 
and  freight  is  now  effected  through  to  Fairbanks,  it  is  not 
carried  out  as  yet  by  through  rail  connection  except  in  the 
winter  season.  Actually  Nenana  on  the  Tanana  river  is  the 
northern  terminal  of  the  road,  passengers  and  freight  being 
transferred  at  this  point,  ferried  across  the  river  and  then 
carried  to  Fairbanks  over  a  narrow-gage  line.  In  the  winter 
the  narrow-gage  tracks  are  laid  on  the  ice  in  the  river  and  the 
transfer  from  standard  to  narrow-gage  made  at  Nenana. 
Bids  now  being  received  by  the  government  call  for  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  a  700-ft.  span  structure  across  the 
Tanana  river  on  or  before  March  1,  1923. 

The  completion  of  this  structure  with  the  necessary  ap- 


proaches, forms  the  main  item  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922-23.  Other  items  of  interest  are  a  steel  bridge  at 
Spencer  Glacier  to  replace  a  wooden  structure  now  in  use, 
the  ballasting  of  about  50  miles  of  line  in  Broad  Pass  laid  in 
the  fall  of  1921,  and  the  widening  to  standard  gage  of  about 
56  miles  of  the  narrow-gage  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  to 
Fairbanks.  When  this  is  carried  out,  the  Alaska  Railroad 
will  have  a  through,  467-milc  standard-gage  line,  with  a 
total    mileage,    branches    included,    of    about    539.     Built 


9  1                                       \  .      1 

..  a*^*®-  ■***»*  ^-rr^^m 

A  Sight  No  Longer  As  Familiar  As  It  Was  Some  Twenty 
Years  Ago 

through  practically  a  wilderness,  under  trying  conditions  of 
weather  and  surroundings,  aggravated  numerous  times  by 
difficult  physical  obstacles,  the  railroad  is  an  undertaking  the 
completion  of  which  is  a  credit  to  all  concerned.  Its  con- 
struction recalls  some  of  the  more  difficult  of  the  pioneer 
railway  building  of  the  West  with  the  addition  further  that 
it  was  carried  on  more  than  2,000  miles  from  its  base  of  sup- 
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plies  and  in  a  country  where  there  were  few  trails  and  roads. 
The  authorization  of  the  project  was  through  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  March  12,  1914,  the  cost  tx'ing  fixed  at 
$35,000,000.  Increasing  prices  for  labor  and  materials 
during  1918  and  1919  soon  developed  the  fact  that  the  road 
could  not  be  completed  for  that  sum,  and  an  additional 
authorization  of  $17,000,000  was  made  in  1919,  making 
$52,000,000.  This  was  still  insufficient  to  complete  the  road 
and  $4,000,000  more  was  requested.  Based  on  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  about  $56,000,000,  the  Alaska  Railroad  will 
have  cost,  exclusive  of  equipment,  etc.,  an  average  of  about 
$78,000  per  mile  of  line.  With  all  facilities  included,  the 
cost' is  about  $120,000  per  mile  of  line.  Articles  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  railroad  since  its  inception  have 
appeared  regularly  in  the  Railway  Age  and  are  suggested  as 
references  in  connection  with  this  article. 
Government  Road  Includes  Two  Existing  Railroads 

The  line  chosen  for  the  government  road  includes  two  rail- 
roads initiated  by  private  enterprise.  It  runs  generally  north- 
ward from  Seward,  a  port  open  all  the  year,  across  the 
Kenai   peninsula  to  Anchorage  at  the  head  of   Cook  Inlet, 


Completing  One  of  the  Trestles  Along  Turnagain  Arm 

thence  north  along  the  general  line  of  the  Susitna  river  until 

reaching  the  mam  part  of  the  Alaskan  range.     In  thi-  section 

\p    m  Kinli  .  is  but  a  short  distance  to  the  west,  the  bound- 

::     resen  ition  extending  to  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

["he  railroad  passes  over  the  Alaskan  range  through 

tion  known  as  Broad  Pass  and  emerges  on  the  north  onto 

the  canon  lands  of  the  Nenana  river,  and  the  vallej  land-  of 

nana  river  into  the  tov  i  ia,  41 1   miles  from 

Sewaid.     From  the  bank  of  the  river  oppositt    Nenana,  the 

line  swings  to  thi  !    irbanks  at  mile  post  467. 

Il.is  is  considered  the  northern  terminus  although  thi    old 

He)    kailn.ad,  of  which  more  mention   will   be 

later,  extends  on  to  Chatanika,  a  distance  of  19  miles. 

One  of  the  several   primary  purposes  of  the  government 

railroad  was  to  tap  an. I  thus  develop  some  of  the  great  coal 

.   a    -our..    ,.|    in.  1   not   onl\    for   thi 

i  i  shipping  and  mining  facilities  as  well      It  ia 
to  know  that  Alaska  conl  :    ally  the  onl) 

,,1  on  the  Pa<  ifii   coasl  as  fai  south 
South  Am  rii  i      Another  purpose  was  to 
led  to  d 
tl„.  m  [rii  ultural  p  of  the  territa 

md  finished  produi ';      <  oal,  for  in- 
h  formeri) 


The   Line   of  the   Alaska    Railroad 


April  1,  1922 
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duced  to  $9  to  $10  a  ton  as  soon  as  the  line  had  reached  the 
Matanuska  coal  fields,  about  190  miles  from  Seward,  and 
the  first  objective.  The  price  of  other  products  and  supplies 
has  been  reduced  since  the  completion  of  the  line  in  a  like 
cir  greater  proportion  with  positive  year-around  deliveries  in 
i  ontrast  to  the  old  closed  season  of  about  four  to  six  months 
when  nothing  could  be  moved  in  or  out. 

The  backbone  of  the  southern  end  of  the  line  was  furnished 
through  the  acquisition  by  the  government  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  Railway,  formerly  the  Alaska  Central.  The  orig- 
inal intention  behind  this  road  had  been  to  tap  the  Matanuska 
coal  fields  but  because  of  financial  difficulties  tho  work  had 
never  been  completed.  Seward  was  its  deep  water  terminus 
and  the  old  wharves  of  that  road  were  rehabilitated  by  the 
government  for  use  with  the  federal  line.  These  wharves 
form  the  only  berthage  for  vessels  coming  into  this  port. 
Resurrection  Bay,  although  indented  20  miles  and  an  excel- 
lent harbor  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  has  the  draw- 


established  at  Nenana  and  construction  started  >outh  from 
this  point  toward  the  lignite  coal  fields  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  The  narrow-gage  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  was  ac- 
quired at  about  the  same  time  and  its  rehabilitation  com- 
menced, i 

Leaving  Seward  the  road  crosses  two  divides,  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  first  at  Mile  12  with  an  elevation  of  700  ft., 
after  which  the  general  grade  descends,  slightly  rising  again 
to  the  second  summit  at  about  Mile  45,  elevation  1100  ft. 
The  maximum  grades  in  this  section  are  2.2  per  cent  com- 
pensated for  curvature,  with  curves  as  sharp  as  14  deg.,  of 
which,  however,  there  are,  in  proportion,  only  a  few.  De- 
scending from  the  summit  the  line  follows  the  drainage  of 
the  Placer  river  and  then  enters  the  section  where  the  heaviest 
construction  of  the  line  occurred.  This  is  the  loop  section 
of  the  railroad.  It  contains  numerous  tunnels  and  a  large 
amount  of  trestle  work  built  of  Douglas  fir.  Indicative  of  the 
class  of  work  in  this  section  is  one  trestle  with  a  maximum 
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back  of  having  from  50  to  150  fathoms  of  water,  making  it 
practically  impossible  for  ships  to  lie  at  anchor. 

?  Rehabilitating  the  Old  Alaska  Northern 

Leaving  Seward,  the  Alaska  Northern  had  completed  about 
"1  miles,  over  which  it  operated  intermittently.  Owing  to 
financial  troubles,  it  later  reduced  the  mileage  in  operation 
to  35,  using  a  light  gasoline  car  to  which  a  trailer  was  some- 
times attached.  During  this  period  the  roadbed  was  allowed 
to  deteriorate  and  one  of  the  first  things  which  was  done  when 
the  government  took  hold  was  to  rebuild  this  line.  New 
trestles  and  bridges,  ties  and  rails  were  installed,  while  curves 
were  straightened  or  eliminated  and  grades  reduced  and 
standardized.  Approximately  four  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lar.-<  were  expended  in  this  work,  which,  up  to  Mile  71, 
ned  the  first  undertaking  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission.  At  about  the  same  time  a  base  was  established 
"ii  Ship  Creek  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet.  This  was  named 
Anchorage  and  became  the  headquarters  from  which  all  con- 
struction was  controlled.  All  equipment,  such  as  steam 
shovels,  dredges,  barges,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  was  landed  at 
this  base  and  much  of  it  consisted  of  equipment  brought  up 
from  Panama,  where  it  was  no  longer  needed.  Work  was 
started  from  this  point  toward  the  Matanuska  coal  fields  and 
south   toward   Seward.     About  one  year  later   a  base   was 


height  of  106  ft.  on  a  14  deg.  curve.  From  Mile  49  on  to 
about  Mile  61  is  the  glacier  section  of  the  road,  the  line 
passing  at  varying  distances  from  Bartlett  Glacier,  Spencer 
Glacier  and  Portage  Glacier.  It  is  also  the  section  in  which 
most  of  the  trouble  from  snow  slides  has  occurred,  practically 
all  of  the  snow  sheds  being  located  at  points  between  roughly 
Mile  43  to  80,  the  latter  point  being  9  miles  beyond  the  end 
of  the  old  Alaska  Northern. 

It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  tunnels  of  the  old  road 
and  to  rebuild  practically  all  of  the  trestles.  The  grade  re- 
duction and  other  work  also  required  seme  heavy  construc- 
tion in  the  form  of  cuts  and  fills  most  of  which  was  carried 
out  in  hard  rock  that  was  difficult  to  handle.  Being  in  the 
glacier  section  considerable  trouble  has  been  encountered  in 
the  tunnels  through  seepage  of  water  under  pressure,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  air,  freezes  on  the  tunnel  roof  and 
rapidly  forms  large  heavy  icicles  causing  some  danger  to 
train  operation.  It  is  hoped  to  remedy  this  later  by  the  in- 
stallation of  some  kind  of  a  heating  system. 

The  Problem  of  Snow  Slides  At  Turnagain  Arm 

The  waters  of  Cook  Inlet  branch  out  at  their  head  to  the 

south  and  north  forming  two  bodies  known  respectively  as 

Turnagain  Arm  and  Knik  Arm.     This  forms  a  small  point 

of  land,  upon  about  the  western  point  of  which  is  located 
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Anchorage  at  Mile  114.    The  head  of  Turnagain  Arm  strikes 
the  railroad  at  about  Mile  67,  the  line  of  the  ro.nl  following 

bore  line  of  ITurnagairj  Arm  into  Anchorage,  thence 
iround  the  shore  of  Knik  Ann  on  easy  grades  to  about  the 
head  of  the  latter  where  it  turns  north  a  short  disl 

i  itanuska  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  at  Mill 
In  order  to  avoid  several  had  snow  slides  along  Turnagain 
Arm,  the  railroad  is  carried  out  about  !  j  mile  from  the  side 
hills  on  a  troth  about  one  mile  in  length.  A  series  of  spur 
dikes  were  installed  partly  as  a  protective  measure  against 
ice  and  partly  with  the  idea  that  the  tidal  action  might 
eventually  make  a  fill  at  tlii-  point.  The  tide  in  Turnagain 
Arm  averages  al.<  ut  58  ft.  from  high  to  low  and  one  can  walk 
nine  miles  across  the  arm  at  low  tide  as  far  as  from  18  to  2d 
mile-  from  its  head. 

I  h<  coal  iieM-  are  located  approximately  40  miles  from 
the  main  line'  of  the  railroad  and  are  reached  by  a  branch 
following  the  Matanuska  river.  This  river  overflows  in  cer 
tions,  fun  cutting  new  channels  and  causing  consid 
erable  trouble.  In  ad  lition  much  of  it  runs  between  shale 
bluffs  from  150  ft.  to  250  ft.  high  and  from  1,000  to  6,000 
ft.   apart.      These  are.    for   the   most   part,   a   partially    disin- 

;  d  shale  with  a  nearly  vertical  dip  and  are  badly  shat- 
tered. Through  these  points  the  line  has  been  diverted  awa) 
from  the  bluffs,  since  it  was  found  that  if  they  were  cut  into. 
immense  quantities  of  this  shale  would  have  to  he  moved 
and  even  then  there  would  always  he  danger  of  slides.  A- 
a  consequence,  the  line  has  been  thrown  out  into  the  stream 
in  various  places  and  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  th'-  ice  and  water,  sheer  dam-  about  I'll  ft.  long  and  filled 
with  rock  were  built  at  various  point-  during  construction 
to  deflect  the  river  away   from  the  track  hut  later  hard   rock 


The    Snow   Sheds    Are    Built    Primarily    for    Protection    from 
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Building  North  Along  the  Susitna  River 
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mile-.       I  In    construction   in  places  is  heavy,  the  topographv 
of  the  country  requiring  a   large  number  of   100  and  120-ft. 
span  bridges  with  approach  trestles  and  considerable  heavy 
and    filling,       1  he  construction   of  this  section  along 
the  Susitna  river  was  attacked  at  various  points,  the  ma- 
terials being  moved  in  by  water  and  by  wagon  road.     From 
MiU    233   the  line  leaves  the  tlat  lands  adjacent  to  the 
river  and  follow-  the  tm   of  the  -lope  along  the  hills,  holding 
losi  ly  to  the  river  edge.      In  one  or  two  places  the  road 
passes  over  I      The  grades  are  com- 

paratively light  with  a  maximum  of  one  per  cent  in  the  heavy 
i  construction  section.  » 

At    Mile    2(>4    the   river    swings    to   the   east,    the   railroad 
i  rossing  it  and  continuing  north  into  the  Alaskan  Range  on  a 


Freighting    in    Supplies    Over    Trails    Built    by    the    Railroad 
Forces 

1.75  per  cent  grade  compensated  for  curves.  The  Susitna 
bridge  was  described  in  detail  in  the  Railway  Age  of  July  1(>. 
1921,  page  103.  It  consists  of  one  main  span  of  a  504ft 
steel  tru<s,  spanning  the  entire  river  from  hank  to  bank  to 
avoid  the  menace  to  channel  piers  from  the  rush  of  the  ice 
in   the  spring  break-up, 

The  Crossing  at   Hurricane  Gulch 

From  Mile  _04  the  line  a-,  end-  Indian  river,  a  trihutar. 
of  the  Susitna,  with  increasingh  heav)  construction  running 
into  a  section  about  is  mile-  long,  beginning  at  about  Mill 
'si  nid  on  which  the  cost  of  bridging  was  exceptionally 
heavy,  Tin  glacial  streams  in  this  section  had  eroded  deep 
valleys  which  extend  for  mam  mile-  ahove  the  line  crossing 
The  more  spectacular  of  the*  crossings,  known  as  Hurricane 
Gulch,  i-  at  Mile  284  where  a  deep  gorge  in  the  mountain 
-ide  crosses  the  line,  with  a  difference  of  elevation  between 
the  grade  of  the  road  and  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  of  about 

I  fie  bridge  used  i  on  I  it  dei  k  spandn  I 

n  h  i, '-etlur  wnli  a  number  of  steel  girder  approach  spans 
:li  n\  about  is  cat 

,   ,  ntin  Ij    frt  m   the   south   end        \   >  aide   tram" 

it)   was  iir-t  installed  to  serve  the  dual  purpose 
the  bridge 
and   Food  and  other  supplies  ti  ding  .amp  on  the 

north  Side      A   larc.c  derrick  W  i-  installed   on   the  north  side 

nid  a  obstruction  had  reached  a  point  where  it 

i|.  it  was  put  info  Materials  including 

tin    -i<id  bridge  members  wen    brought  out  upon  the  com 

id.  ted  part  of  tin    -trinture  where  a  locomotive  crane  picked 

them  up  and  lowered  them  over  tin-  end  of  the  cantili 
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end   of  the  partly   completed   bridge.     The  derrick  on  the 
north  side  then  made  fast  and  working  together,  the  two 

cranes  swung  the  heavy  material  to  the  far  side  where  the 
derrick  was  able  to  place  it  in  position. 

Ascending  to  Broad  Pass  the  construction  was  much  lighter. 
Broad  Pass  is  an  opening  through  the  Alaskan  Range  of 
unusual  topography.  It  is  6  to  8  miles  wide  and  from  20 
to  25  miles  long  and  dotted  with  numerous  lakes.  From 
Broad  Pass  the  road  drops  down  to  the  line  of  the  Nenana 
river  which  it  follows  generally.  This  river  flows  in  more  or 
Jess  of  a  canyon  and  is  very  crooked  with  cut  hanks  nearly 
the  entire  distance.  Through  this  section  the  tracks  were  kept 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  action  of  the  river.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  high  level  crossing  of  Riley  Creek 
at  Mile  347  on  a  steel  viaduct.  The  crossing  of  the  Nenana 
river  at  Mile  373  was  made  at  an  elevation  providing  only 
for  a  normal  clearance  over  high  water.  In  addition  there 
were  numerous  other  bridges  and  trestle  work.  Grades 
averaged  between  one  per  cent  and  1.5  per  cent  as  a  maxi- 
mum through  this  section  which  ran  until  the  flat  valley 
lands  of  Tanana  river  were  reached,  the  line  being  compara- 
tivelv  level  into  Nenana. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Tanana  Valley  Railroad 

The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  which  forms  the  northern 
section  of  the  line  is  a  narrow-gage  road  39.2  miles  in  length 
with  terminii  at  Chatanika  and  Fairbanks.  A  line  32  miles 
long  extends  to  Chatanika  in  the  mining  district  from  a 
junction  point  7  miles  from  Fairbanks.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Commission  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tanana 
Valley  and  the  construction  of  about  49  miles  of  new  line 
to  connect  up  Fairbanks  with  Nenana.  This  was  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  building  south  from  Nenana 
and  was  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  lignite  coal  fields  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  cheap  fuel  might  be  obtainable 
for  the  mining  industries.  A  sidelight  on  the  fuel  question 
prior  to  the  completion  of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  the  tim- 
ber in  the  vicinity  of  the  mining  district  had  been  cut  and 
burned  as  fuel  for  a  distance  of  16  miles  back.  The  price 
had  reached  $15  to  $20  a  cord. 

In  constructing  the  line  from  Nenana  to  Fairbanks  the 
new  section  was  laid  to  narrow  gage  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Grading,  ballasting,  bridges,  ties,  etc.,  were  carried  out  on 
the  basis  of  standard-gage  construction,  the  rail  being  laid 
to  the  gage  required  by  the  existing  Tanana  Valley  equip- 
ment. The  extension  of  the  road  running  from  the  junction 
point  to  Chatanika  was  simply  reconstructed  as  narrow  gage 


and  will  be  left  and  operated  that  way.  With  the  closing  up 
of  the  Government  Railroad  by  the  completion  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Tanana  river,  the  narrow  gage  to  Fairbanks  will 
be  widened  to  standard  although  the  section  of  line  between 
that  terminal  and  the  junction  point  will  be  operated  both 
as  narrow  and  standard  gage.  The  bridge  across  the  river 
will  be  of  the  same  general  design  as  that  across  the  Susitna 
river  although  naturally  of  a  much  longer  span,  700  ft.  in 
the  clear  as  against  504  ft.  at  the  Susitna  crossing.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  structure  including  several  miles  of 
approach  grades  and  trestles  is  given  as  $1,800,000  and  one 
of  the  requirements  of  the  construction  is  that  it  must  be  built 
between  November  1,  1922,  and  March  1,  1923. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Frederick  Mears,  chairman  and 
chief  engineer,  and  C.  L.  Mason,  chief  clerk,  of  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  for  the  information  contained  in 
this  article. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,    D.   C. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  March  18  showed  a  decrease  of  about 
5,000  as  compared  with  the  week  before,  according 
to  the  weekly  report  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association.  The  reduction  was 
due  to  decreases  in  grain  and  grain  products  and  also  in 
coal  in  spite  of  the  threatened  strike,  but  the  figures  for  the 
week  show  an  increase  of  132,000  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  total  was  823,369 
as  against  691,396  in  1921  and  855,060  in  1920.  In  basing 
estimates  of  traffic  on  the  carloading  figures,  however,  it 
is  well  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  average 
loading  per  car  this  year  is  less  than  it  was  last  year.  For 
January  the  average  carload  was  27.6  tons  as  compared  with 
30.1    in   1921. 

As  compared  with  last  year  increases  in  loading  were 
shown  as  to  all  classes  of  commodities  except  ore,  and  in- 
creases were  shown  in  all  districts  except  the  Southwestern. 
There  was  a  gain  as  compared  with  last  year  of  65,000 
cars  in  coal  and  of  30,000  in  miscellaneous. 

The  summary  for  the  week  is  given  in  the  table  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page. 

The  number  of  surplus  freight  cars  showed  another  reduc- 
tion during  the  week  ended  March  15  to  216,661,  of  which 
79,803  were  coal  cars  and  89,356  were  box  cars. 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED    AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTION'S 


Summary — All  Districts,   Comparison   of   Totals   This   Year,    Last  Year,   Two  Years  Ago.      Week    Er 


ded   Saturday,    March    18,    1922 

Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


Districts  Year 

Eastern    1922 

1921 
eny    1922 

1921 
Pocahontas    1922 

1921 
Siuihcrn    1922 

1921 
X<  rtliwestern    1922 

1921 
i  entral   Western 192 

1021 
Southwestern    1922 

1921 
Total   all   roads 1922 

1021 

10  211 
I  ncreasc  compared.  .  .  .  192] 
Decrease  compared.  .  .  .  1921 
Increase  compared....  1920 
Decrease  cc  mpared  ...      1920 

Murch    18 1922 

March    11 1922 

March      4 1922 

February    25 1922 


Grain 

and  grain 

products 

7,519 

5,718 

2,466 

1.944 

237 

157 

3,618 

3,052 

10.795 

10,022 

10,257 

111,307 

5,004 

4,629 

39,896 

35,919 

32.777 

3,977 

'  7,ii' 

39,896 
45,160 
49,520 
46,729 
54.209 


stock 
2,726 
2,553 
2,594 
2,739 
72 
62 
2,087 
1,682 
7,589 
7,627 
0.4 15 
9,847 
2. 2  i» 
1,984 
!6,I  ! 

'I. .I'M 

29,366 


2,644 
26,722 

."VMM 
28,329 
27.740 

3d. 3 27 


Coal 
52.444 
56,891 
5(,.27" 
38,797 
23,167 
13,347 
23,976 
16.043 
7,285 
4,603 
21,920 
12,593 
5.612 
3,694 
190,683 
125,968 
181,955 
64.715 

'  8,728 

190.683 
204,568 
196,639 
187,447 
190,700 


Coke 

1,928 

867 

4,093 

3,182 

230 

144 

546 

545 

1.273 

777 


8,502 
5,806 
11.743 
2696 


3,241 
8,502 
8,530 
8.257 
8,072 
7,666 


Forest 
products 

4,968 

6,406 

2,743 

2,395 

1,189 

1,404 
17,283 
13,317 
16,290 
15,512 

1,690 

4,218 

7.436 

6,306 
54,599 
49,558 
66,268 

5,041 


1 1 ,669 

54,599 
51,120 

47,664 

47.704 


917 
875 

1,405 

1,081 


716 

785 

876 

936 

2,061 


5,310 
6,091 
15,980 

'781 

10,676 
5,310 

5,107 
4,651 
4.330 
4,034 


Mdse. 
L.CL. 
67,729 
54,466 
49,721 
41,155 
5,916 
5,156 
38,615 
35,730 
27,705 
26.500 
31,846 
31,269 
16,006 
17,115 
237,538 
211.30! 
168,630 
26,147 

68,908 

237,538 

236,244 
231,433 
100,157 
219,050 


Mi! 


laneous 
69,358 
57,235 

55,498 
46,156 
3,613 
3,291 
44.629 
40,939 
30,497 
27,117 
55.782 
31,267 



24,104 

260.119 
130,169 

348,541 
29,950 

88,222 
260,1 19 
148,469 

236,762 
214,107 
224,142 


This  year, 

1922 
207. 5S9 


174,799 
34',444 
13L409 
102,669 
11*3*071 
59,388 

823,369 

lVl',973 


31.691 
823,369 

829.128 
803.255 
735.286 

780,924 


Corre- 
spond- 
In  s  vear, 
192] 


691,396 
700,440 
711.567 
659,642 
692,0117 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1920 


165,011 

207,831 

137.449 

183,137 

23,569 

34,326 

112,024 

'(5.1(54 

130,800 
113,739 

101,810 

119,750 

58,499 

65,477 

691,396 

855,060 

8  55.000 
810,32'' 
811,106 
783,295 
772,102 
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Mileage  Book  Legislation  Would 

Reduce  Passenger  Revenues 

Washington.    D     C 

Ti-hmonn  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  regarding  bills 
to  require  the  roads  to  issue  interchangeable  mileage 
books  at  a  reduced  rate  was  given  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
on  March  28.  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  general  counsel  of  the 
.tion  of  Railway  Executives,  said  the  carriers  are 
opposed  on  principal  to  legislation  of  this  nature  and  do  not 
regard  it  as  wise  public  policy  but  do  not  desire  to  be  con- 
tentious. Therefore  they  would  confine  themselves  to  fur- 
nishing information  as  to  the  results  of  the  study  of  men  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject  of  passenger  fares 
and  submit  it  to  the  committee  without  argument.  He  read 
a  letter  from  H.  J.  Hart,  genera]  counsel  of  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  who  said  that  such  legislation  would  be  disastrous 
to  his  road,  which  operates  its  passenger  service  it  a  loss 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  its  territory.  I  - 
fares  are  now  on  a  basis  of  4.5  cents  a  mile  on  main  Lines 
and  5.4  cents  on  branch  lines,  yet  its  operating  ratio  in 
passenger  service  runs  from  108  to  110  and  a  reduced  rate 
mileage  book  would  still  further  reduce  its  revenues. 

E.  L.  Bevington,  chairman  of  the  Transcontinental  Pas- 
senger Association,  gave  estimates  of  the  effect  of  a  mileage 
book  ticket  on  the  passenger  revenues  of  the  roads,  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  past  when  mileage  books  have  been 
used  territorially  or  on  single  roads.     He  said  the  passenger 
revenues  of  the  roads  in   1920  were  $1,288,808,159  andin 
1921  $1,153,752,002,  or  an  average  of  $1,221,280,085,  from 
which   he   deducted    $32,828,600   representing   the  Pullman 
surcharge,    $56,750,000    representing    commutation    revenue 
pl3 1,701, 485  representing  revenue  from  special  excur- 
sion  traffic,   leaving   about  $1,000,000,000   which   might  be 
affected  by  a  reduced  mileage  book  rate.     He  estimated  that 
10  mile  ticket   would   affect   about    25   per  cent  of  that 
and  a  20  per  cent  reduction  to  a  rate  of  2.88  cents  per  mile 
would  amount  to  $50,000,000,  but  if  the  rate  were  reduced 
from  .3.6  to  2.5   cents  per  mile,  or  .30.5   per  cent,  a 
percentage  would  be  affected  and  it  would  reduce  the  revenues 
oile  book  would  cause  a  loss  of 
if  sold  at  a   reduction  of  20  per  cent  or  $76,- 
10  if  the  reduction   were  30.5   per  cent,  while  a 
mile  book  would  cause  a  loss  of  $  '  it"  sold  at  a 

20  per  cent  reduction  or  of  {  if  sold  at  a  30.5 

nt  reduction.     The  higher  the  denomination,  thi 
would  be  the  effect  because  fewer  people  would  buy  books 
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tion  in  rates  would  undoubtedly  stimulate  traffic  somewhat, 
he  said,  but  this  would  be  largely  offset  by  the  reduction 
in  the  revenue  from  the  ordinary  traffic  and  the  increased 
traffic  would  cause  an  increase  in  expense.  In  reply  to 
Representative  Cooper,  he  said  that  a  4.?  per  cent  increase  in 
traffic  between  New  York  and  Chicago  would  be  necessary 
to  make  up  in  total  revenue  for  the  loss  of  $10  a  ticket,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  expense  that  would  be  caused. 

Representative  Johnson  of  Mississippi  created  a  diversion 
by  demanding  that  Mr.  Bevington  state  the  amount  of  his 
salary.  This  aroused  a  discussion  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  whether  it  was  a  proper  question.  Mr. 
Johnson  insisted  that  "the  railroads  are  guaranteed  at  the 
-  of  the  taxpayers  and  if  they  are  paying  fabulous 
salaries  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  it."  Chairman 
Winslow  finally  ruled  that  a  member  of  the  committee  had 
a  right  to  ask  such  a  question  but  that  the  witness  might 
properly  decline  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Bevington  then  said 
he  had  no  objection  to  stating  that  after  .32  years  of  service 
he  is  receiving  the  munificent  sum  of  $  ir."     Repre- 

sentative Johnson  then  asked  that  the  entire  colloquy  except 
the  question  and  the  answer  be  stricken  from  the  record. 

Continuing  his  testimony  on  March  29,  Mr.  Bevington 
showed  that  the  average  cost  of  passenger  service  per  car  mile 
is  above  40  cents,  which  would  be  about  the  revenue  received 
at  a  rate  of  2j£  cents  a  mile  on  the  average  of  16.54  pas- 
sengers per  car.  If  a  concession  were  granted  to  purchasers 
of  mileage  books,  the  railroads  would  not  only  lose  the 
amount  of  revenue  represented  by  the  reduction  to  commer- 
cial travelers,  but  also  more,  because  a  large  percentage  of 
general  passengers  would  avail  themselves  of  the  reduction. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  even  if  the  l*x>ks  were  made  non- 
transferable  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  their  manipu- 
lation by  scalpers  and  others:  also  they  would  lead  to  the 
practice  of  checking  between  points  between  which 

the  holders  of  the  tickets  themselves  did  not  travel.  In  re- 
ply to  the  claim  that  the  railroads  would  make  money  by 
the  interest  on  the  advance  payments  for  mileage  books,  Mr. 
Bevington  said  that  the  average  life  of  a  thousand-mile  book 
i-  only  about  two  months  and  the  carriers  would  have  the 
use  of  the  money  in  advance  on  the  average  only  for  one-half 
of  that  time.  For  tin's  period  the  interest  figures  out  at  14.4 
the  other  hand,  the  COSt  of  a  mileage  book  is 
about  15  cents  and  reducing  this  to  13  cents  |>y  crediting  the 
iger  with   thi  -i n izlo  tickets  at 

this  leaves  a  margin  of  only  1.4  cents  for  the  railroad 
r  the  additional  cost  of  a<  i  ounting. 

Mr  Bevington  nlso  said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  always  opposed  the  idea  of  reducing  rates 
i  n  the  whole-ale  principle,  and  that  while  a  carload  rate  is 
Usually  less  than  the  1,  C  1.  rate  the  shipper  of  one  C8J 

me  rate  as  the  shi]  I  ■    rs      lb-  pointed  out 

that  the  carload  rate  would  n<  t  be  extended  to  a  shipper  who 
would   pay    in    advance   for  a    number  of   carloads   and   then 

ship  in  small  quantities  and  that  commercial  travel  d<*  -  not 
sent   the   wholesale  principle,   but  a  large  number  ot 
small  retail  transactions      P  one-wa)  long 

tan.  e   tickets   between   thousan  nts   in   the   United 

pay  for  more  transportation  at  one  time  than  thi 

menial    traveler    would    pay    for   a    mileage    book    and    thoti- 

,nd  trip  tickel  I  more  than  ■ 

mile  book 
When  Mr   Bevington  referred  to  reduced 

mmercial  ti  •■  ting  a  discrimination,  he 

-led  a  number  of  questions  as  to  why  reduced  fares  for 

conventions  '  discriminatory,       He  pointed  out 

fares    ire  restricted   to  destinations  and 

timulate  traffic  by  inducing  people  to  travel 

who  otherwise  would  not,  and  that  they  fill  the  train-  by 

Of)    given    days,    whereas    the    reduc- 
tion in  the  basii   rate  or   ,  reduced  mileage  book  rate  would 
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not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  trains  and  would  apply  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  ordinary  travel  for  which  trains  are  run  on 
fixed  schedules. 

Representatives    of    a    number    of    organizations   of  com- 
mercial travelers  had  previously  testified  before  the  committee 


urging  legislation  to  require  a  reduced  rate  mileage  book, 
saying  that  the  "policy"  of  the  railroads  is  driving  traffic 
away  because  the  high  rates  are  leading  traveling  salesmen 
to  use  automobiles.  One  witness  said  there  are  650,000  com- 
mercial travelers  in  the  United  States. 


Carriers  Denounce  Delay  in  Wage  Reduction  Case 

Railroad  Representatives  Attempt  to  End  Further 
Quibbling  Before  Labor  Board 


4(^trategv,  coldly  calculated  to  interfere  and  delay" 
^N  was  the  term  given  by  J.  W.  Higgins,  representing 
the  western  railroads  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
to  the  recent  effort  of  the  Railway  Employees  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  obtain  wage  increases 
in  the  face  of  the  railroads'  requests  for  lower  rates  of  pay. 
At  the  same  time  the  charges  of  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of 
the  Railway  Employees  Department  of  the  Federation,  that 
the  railroads  are  riot  legally  before  the  board  in  the  present 
wage  reduction  case  were  characterized  by  Mr.  Higgins  as 
"unfair  and  unsupported."  These  answers  came  on  March 
24  after  a  week  of  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  "proper 
conferences"  as  contemplated  by  the  Transportation  Act, 
had  been  held  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  case  to  the 
board. 

"As  to  Mr.  Jewell's  sweeping  charge  of  bad  faith  and 
indifference  in  'not  even  attempting  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  system  organizations  or  employees',"  Mr.  Hig- 
gins said,  "the  Railway  Employees  Department  sent  out  a 
circular  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Jewell  instructing  each  system 
federation  to  request  conferences  immediately  with  the  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  wage  increase  of  five 
cents  per  hour  above  the  rates  established  by  Decision  2. 
This  action  was  taken  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  board 
had,  in  its  decision  147,  recognized  a  downward  trend,  and 
named  rates  which  it  considered  just  and  reasonable  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  and  also  in  spite 
of  the  further  fact  that  there  had  been  a  continued  downward 
trend  since  the  issuance  of  Decision    147. 

"Keeping  in  mind  these  conditions,  and  also  the  ability 
of  the  gentlemen  directing  the  movement  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  inauguration 
of  this  program  for  a  wage  increase  was  to  checkmate  the 
proposed  decreases  by  requesting  such  abnormal  increases 
as  to  make  any  sort  of  an  agreement  impossible.  As  such 
an  increase  as  they  requested,  or  in  fact,  any  increase,  could 
not  be  in  justice  obtained  under  existing  conditions,  then 
the  movement  must  have  had  another  purpose.  I  hold  that 
we  have  proved  that  their  plan  was  coldly  calculated  to 
interfere  with  and  delay  the  decision  in  this  case.  From  their 
viewpoint,  it  was  good  strategy,  because  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  wage  decrease  has  as  yet  been  made  retroactive." 

In  support  of  this  position,  Mr.  Higgins  quoted  portions 
of  Mi,  Jewell's  letter  of  instructions  to  the  representatives 
of  the  shop  men  on  the  various  railroads,  and  asked  if  these 
instructions  were  not  given  to  delay  meeting  the  railroads 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  decreases,  and  to  inject  into 
the  wage  conferences  demands  for  abnormal  increases,  and 
to  insist  upon  these  increases  being  discussed,  therebv  shov- 
ing the  railroad  proposition  into  the  background,  and  forcing 
disagreements  on  the  proposed  increase  only. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Jewell's  allegation  that  railroad  operating 
officers  were  without  authority  in  the  matter  of  wage  rates 
because  of  an  alleged  arbitrary  plan  imposed  upon  them 
by   higher   authority,    Mr.    Higgins    said:     "No   such   plan 


ever  existed,  and  is  therefore  wholly  imaginary."  He  then 
outlined  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  western  railroads 
arrived  at  the  proposed  new  rates  of  pay,  adding: 

"There  was  nothing  mysterious  or  nothing  arbitrary  about 
the  source  of  the  rates  proposed  in  western  territory.  The 
rates  came  from  the  knowledge,  experience  and  judgment  of 
operating  officers  of  the  western  railroads.  There  was  no 
consultation  or  conference  with  either  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  rates  named  (by  the  operating  officers) 
were  recommendatory,  and  it  was  well  understood  that  each 
western  railroad  could  exercise  its  individual  judgment  with 
respect  to  such  rates  in  order  to  reach  a  settlement  satis- 
factory to  it." 

The  agreement  recently  reached  between  the  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  and  its  clerical  forces  was  cited  by  Mr. 
Higgins  as  an  example  of  what  could  have  been  accomplished. 
He  added: 

"I  believe  the  shop  men  on  that  railroad  or  any  other 
railroad  could  have  settled,  had  the  representatives  shown 
the  spirit  of  compromise  shown  by  the  clerical  men  on  the 
Burlington. 

Shop  Employees   Seek  Irrelevant 

Data  In  Wage  Conferences 

"One  year  ago,"  Mr.  Higgins  continued,  "similar  con- 
ferences were  held  in  a  general  wage  movement,  which  re- 
sulted in  Decision  147.  You  may  recall  that  in  the  hearing 
at  that  time  protests  were  made  by  this  organization  against 
the  early  disposition  of  the  question — they  wanted  it  de- 
layed, but  not  on  account  of  the  conferences.  They  claimed 
that  until  rules  and  working  conditions  then  pending  had 
been  decided,  the  board  was  not  in  position  to  fix  wage  rates 
that  could  be  considered  just  and  reasonable.  At  the  present 
time  all  rules  have  been  decided  by  this  board,  and  the  means 
for  gaining  delay  have  been  shifted  to  the  attack  upon  the 
conferences  held  upon  the  individual  railroads. 

"Furthermore  I  ask  you  to  note  the  character  of  the  in- 
formation each  of  the  chairman  insisted  upon  having  from 
managers,  superintendents,  mechanical  superintendents, 
master  mechanics  or  other  local  officers  whose  chief  duty 
and  concern  is  the  safe  movement  of  passenger  and  freight 
trains,  or  the  safe  maintenance  of  the  equipment.  Thev 
have,  as  a  rule,  no  direct  connection  with,  and  are  therefore 
unfamiliar  with  the  larger  financial,  traffic  and  accounting 
features  which  the  federated  chairmen,  for  the  first  time, 
invariably  wanted  to  talk  about.  These  features  included, 
for  example,  capital  stock,  bonded  debt,  gross  and  net  earn- 
ings, traffic  outlook,  development  and  fluctuations,  and  ability 
to  pay.  These  matters  the  federated  chairmen  insisted  on 
knowing  all  about  from  the  operating  officers  before  they 
would  discuss  wages.  Much  of  this  information  for  which 
the  chairmen  seemed  to  hunger  was  seldom,  if  ever  before, 
discussed  even  incidentally,  much  less  used  in  local  wage 
conferences,  but  this  time  the  chairmen  put  questions  on  some 
or  all  of  these  subjects,  but  studiously  avoided  such  things 
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as  new  facilities,  new  equipment  and  new  wage  rates. 
"There  was  such  a  striking  contrast  in  the  uniformity  of 
action  on  one  side,  and  lack  of  it  on  the  other  in  these  con- 
ferences as  to  clearly  point  to  the  side  that  was  thoroughly 
schooled,  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  prearranged  program. 
It  did  not  matter  whether  the  chairmen  were  nearby  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  city,  or  whether  they  were  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  they  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  the  same 
ng  information. 

Charges  of  Bad  Faith  Unfair 

"I  submit  it  is  most  unfair  to  bring  charges  of  bad  faith 

■  these  nun.  alleging  that  they  were  unprepared  iu 
that  they  did  not  have  or  withheld  proper  information,  and 
that  they  lacked  authority  merely  because  the  federation 
chairmen  called  for  a  mass  of  irrelevant  information.  These 
conferences  were  held  in  good  faith,  they  were  of  the  same 
character  as  last  year's  conferences  or  any  other  cont<  i 
having  to  do  with  wage  rates  or  working  conditions.  It  does 
not  follow  that  we  held  these  conferences  with  less  respect 
merely  because  federation  chairmen,  for  some  reason  as  yet 
unexplained,  for  the  first  time  departed  from  long 
lished  custom  and  practice  by  calling  for  information  of  no 
practical  use  in  solving  the  issue  in  the  local  conference — ■ 
information  of  a  character  known  only  to  men  handling  the 
financial,  accounting  or  traffic  work  of  these  western  roads. 

Holds    Conferences    Proper 

'We  hold  that  proper  conferences  were  held,"  Mr.  Higgins 
said  in  closing.  "We  produced  evidence  from  the  individual 
railroads  that  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  railroads, 
in  these  conferences,  were  prepared  to  sustain,  and  did  ade- 
quately sustain  their  proposed  rates,  with  supporting  data  as 
to  rates  paid  in  outside  industries,  deflations  in  livin 

We  have  shown  that  definite  and  distinct  disputes  re- 
sulted from  these  conferences.    We  have  shown  that  the  fed- 
eration chairmen  were  not  free  agents.    We  showed  that  not 
one  of  them  would  even  consider  the  rates  established   by 
on  147  as  the  basis  for  discussion  <>r  negotiation — that 
such   freedom  as  they   may  have  had   was  limited   strictly  to 
the  range  between  77  cents  per  hour  (the  present  rate)  and 
90  cents  per  hour   (the  new  rate  proposed  by  Mr.  Jewell) 
and  we  also  showed  that  they  would  not  join  the  railroad 
rs  in  a  study  of  the  rates  in  other  indu-tr 
"The  railroad  companies  have,  so  far  as  the  shop  men  are 
rned,  presented  their  argument  for  a  decrease.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  inject  extraneous  matter.     It   i-   our  aim  to 
be  helpful  in  assisting  the  board  to  decide  the  question      I 

r  desire  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  rmane  to  these  disputes,  nor  is  it  our  wish 
the   strategy   or   attack   of   the   other   side    in    any 

■  but  we  have  the  right,  and  we  do  earnestly 

t   the   unfair   and    unsupported    charges   of   bad    faith 
1  and  against  his  attempt  at  this  lal 
ad  further  delay  the  hear 
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decreases  which  the  management  proposed,  which  would  have 
resulted  in   u  ver  the  existing  rates  of  pay,  it  was 

evidence  to  Mr.  Jewell's  mind  that  bona  fide  conferences 
did  not  take  place. 

"It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Jewell  has  confused  the  require- 
ments of  Section  301  of  the  Transportation  Act  with  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  board  by  the  provisions  of 
307.  It  is  necessary  under  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 307  for  the  board  in  considering  disputes  which  have 
been  submitted  to  it,  to  give  consideration  among  other  rel- 
evant circumstances  to  the  seven  specific  elements  therein 
mentioned,  while  no  such  obligation  is  cast  upon  the  parties 
to  the  conference  by  the  requirements  of  Section  301,  and  if 
in  the  conference  held  under  Section  301,  by  inadvertence  or 
otherwise,  some  of  the  elements  mentioned  in  Section  307 
were  not  referred  to  and  discussed,  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
vitiate  said  confer. 

Joint  Submissions 

"Even  aside  from  all  that  has  thu-  far  been  said  there  is 
another  reason  which  in  and  of  itself  should  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  cause  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Jewell's  contention 
that  the  conferences  were  not  proper  in  the  case  of  the  eastern 
railroads.  The  submissions  of  disputes  between  carriers  and 
the  shop  craft  employees  in  a  number  of  instances  are  joint: 
as  a  matter  of  fact  on  some  14  railroads  in  the  eastern  terri- 
tory both  parties  have  jointly  certified  to  this  board  that 
they  have  conferred  and  havi;  E  invoke  the  juris- 

diction of  the  board.  This  condition  absolutely  estops  either 
party  from  now  urging  that  the  certificate  which  is  signed  in 
the  jo:  D  was  fictitious.    On   practically  all  of  the 

other  eastern  road-  Mr,  Jewell  himself  has  certified  to  this 
ex-parte  submissions  of  disputes  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
posals  tor  iiic  re  a-i  -  in  pay.    Having  in  mind  that  in  prac- 
tically   even-    case   joint    conferences    dealt    both    with    the 
isal  for  increases  and  the  proposal  for  decreases,  it  is 
-Me  to  understand  on  what  theory  it  can  be  contended 
that  the  conferences  were  proper  as  to  the  application   for 
increases  and   improper  as  to  the  application  for  decreases. 

"Considering  all  die  phase-  of  the  situation,  i.e.,  the  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  managements  that  decreases  we're 
justified  and  the  .urn  -[Minding  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
employee-  that  increases  were  justified;  the  difference  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  Sections  301  and  307;  and  the 
bona  fide  conference-  held  under  the  requirements  of  the 
act  we  submit  that  these  cases  should  not  be  remanded  by 
the  board  for  further  confer  -  I.,  decide  oth 
would  open  tin.  way  for  either  side  to  prevent  local  settle- 
ment- of  disputes  and  at  the  Same  time  make  it  imp 
to  submit  unsettled  questions  to  the  board." 

New  Rules  for  Stationary  Engineers 

A   new  cude  of  rule-  to  govern   the   working  COnditii 

railway  employees,  members  of  the   International  Union  of 

Steam  and  operating  Engineers,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

I    -111111.11.    the    Chicago   &     Vlton,    the    Kanawha    & 

Michigan  ami  the  New  York  <  -         ui      I    .\  the 

B        :  on   March   27.     The  new  rules,  which  are  ef- 

April    1.    govern    the   hour-    of    service    end    working 

i  onditions  of  stationary  engine  i 

■  I    by   the   provisions   of   the   Hoard-    I'  \ 

I  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Aug  41° 

In.  buled   in  tin-  new   ...  on-   lor  the-  working  of 

'i   "split   trick-."  .s  hmir-  within    i    - 

lours,  where  service  is  intermittent  and  for  the  payment 

i     ni. I  one'  halt    foi   overtime  after  the  tenth  hour  of 

continuous  service      I  he-  rule-  relative  to  payments  for  work 

imiicHi-  with  the  regular  work  period  and  for  Sunday 

and  bob. I. n  work  are-  similar  to  those  announced  bv  the 
I  Board  to  apply  to  other  group-  Ol    railway  empl 

.in. I  described  in  previous  issues  of  'be  A' 


B.   M.   Jewell   Attacks    Nation's   Industrial    System 

Justice  of  Rates  of  Pay  of  All  Productive  Labor  Challenged  — 
Asks  "Living  Wage"  of  $2,636 


The  JUSTICE  of  the  wage  rates  of  all  productive  labor  in 
this  country  and  the  principle  upon  which  the  rail- 
roads have  proposed  that  rates  of  pay  of  railway  em- 
ployees be  adjusted  were  attacked  by  11.  M.  Jewell,  president 
of  the  Railway  Employees  Department  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  taking  up,  on  behalf  of  the  Federated 
Shop  Crafts,  the  defense  of  the  present  rates  of  pay  of 
railway  shop  employees  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
on   March  27. 

"We  propose  to  show  how  the  entire  purpose  for  which 
industry  is  operated  can  and  must  be  changed.  The  so-called 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  never  afford  a  living  wage 
in  a  system  organized  according  to  modern  business  prin- 
ciples,'' Mr.  Jewell  said.  Declaring  that  the  existing  wage 
scales  are  insufficient  to  enable  wage  earners  to  maintain  a 
"minimum  of  decent  living"  Mr.  Jewell  declared  that  an 
investigation  conducted  by  economists  in  the  employ  of  the 
Shop  Crafts  indicated  that  "low  standards  of  living  are  due 
Largely  to  an  unfair  division  of  the  country's  products." 

"The  railroads  are  saying  to  their  employees,  'we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  living  wage,'  while  we  say  that  the  railroad 
industry  must  pay  at  least  that,"  Mr.  Jewell  added.  "This 
issue  is  not  confined  to  railroad  workers;  the  country  must 
pay  all  productive  workers  a  living  wage." 

After  analyzing  the  necessity  for  the  railroad  industry 
paying  its  way,  Mr.  Jewell  declared  that  this  is  an  unwar- 
ranted distinction  between  the  transportation  system  and  the 
whole  industry  of  the  country.  "Surely  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country  must  pay  its  way  if  the  country  is  not  to  go 
bankrupt,"  he  said.  "But  to  argue  that  each  separate  indus- 
try, run  without  co-ordination  to  the  whole,  must  pay  its 
way  is  as  contrary  to  the  facts  as  to  argue  that  a  given 
railroad  siding  or  spur  track  must  pay  its  way  independently. 
If  an  industry  can  afford  only  a  starvation  wage  it  stands 
self-condemned.  But  our  study  has  convinced  us  that  taken 
as  a  whole  industry  can  pav  a  living  wage,  and  we  are  going 
to  outline  for  the  board  the  basis  of  this  conclusion." 

"We  feel  that  mere  adjustment  of  wage  rates  to  minute 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  would  be  a  purely  statistical 
problem  for  the  board's  force,  requiring  no  hearing  or  elabo- 
rate preparation  on  either  side.  If  the  board  should  interpret 
its  function  to  be  merely  to  determine  the  level  of  wage  rates 
established  in  the  outside  labor  market,  it  would  thereby 
become  a  mere  gage  and  so  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established." 

The  Shop  Crafts'  argument  will  take  the  following  form, 
Mr.  Jewell  said:  (1)  an  examination  of  the  connection 
between  wages  being  paid  on  the  railroads  and  in  industry 
as  a  whole  and  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  healthy  family 
life;  (2)  an  exposition  of  the  forces  operating  to  determine 
wages  in  the  labor  market;  (3)  a  study  of  the  national  in- 
come with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  industry  can  afford 
to  pay  a  living  wage;  (4)  a  forecast  of  the  effect  upon  the 
country's  general  prosperity  which  would  result  from  the 
payment  of  a  living  wage. 

Mr.  Jewell  Presents   Detailed  Food  Budgets 

In  support  of  his  charge  that  "the  railroad  industry  is 
not  today  paying  a  living  wage  to  the  mechanics  employed 
in  its  shops,"  Mr.  Jewell  presented  a  mass  of  cost  of  living 
data  prepared  by  various  members  of  the  Federated  Shop 
Crafts  and  including  itemized  monthly  expense  accounts, 
food  budgets  and  other  information  of  a  similar  character. 
These  data  disclosed,  according  to  Mr.  Jewell,  that  "the  ex- 


penditures made  by  railroad  employees'  families  for  food 
falls  far  short  of  the  minimum  requirements  for  bare  sub- 
sistence, below  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go,  according  to 
Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  University  of  California,  a 
specialist  in  food  budgets  and  dietetics."  Mr.  Jewell's  data 
indicated  that  mechanics  in  railroad  shops  were  able  to 
purchase  about  64  per  cent  of  the  meat,  fish,  milk  and  eggs 
necessary  to  maintain  their  actual  families  at  the  lowest  level 
of  safety;  77  per  cent  of  the  necessary  cereal  foods,  91  per 
cent  of  the  necessary  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  71  per  cent 
of  the  necessary  butter  and  oils. 

"The  deficit  in  railroad  wages  does  not  appear  in  dollars 
and  cents,"  Mr.  Jewell  added,  "it  appears  in  a  shortage  of 
food.  This  is  as  truly  a  deficit  to  railroad  industry  as  would 
be  a  failure  to  meet  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness.  The 
result  of  such  a  deficit  in  terms  of  the  general  physique  of 
the  country  and  also  in  terms  of  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  railroads  are  sufficiently  obvious.  If  an  industry  cannot 
meet  its  first  fixed  charge,  the  payment  of  a  healthful  liveli- 
hood to  its  employees,  it  is  indeed  bankrupt. 

"It  is  argued  that  the  railroads  must  meet  their  fixed 
charges.  The  general  rule  in  business  is  that  a  concern 
which  cannot  meet  its  fixed  charges  is  bankrupt.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  healthful  standard  of  living  for  his  family  repre- 
sents a  man's  fixed  charge.  Failure  to  meet  this  means  the 
realest  kind  of  bankruptcy.  It  will  mean  eventual  physical 
and  moral  bankruptcy  to  the  nation." 

Mr.  Jewell's  budget  for  railway  shop  employees  requires 
annual  earnings  averaging  for  the  entire  country  of  $2,- 
636.97  or  $300  more  than  the  budget  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

"Some  people  will  undoubtedly  want  to  interject  some 
comment  upon  the  absurdity  of  a  mere  workers'  expecting 
an  income  of  this  size,"  Mr.  Jewell  said.  "If  they  are  honest 
they  will  recognize  that  they  are  remarking  on  the  absurdity 
ci  the  workers  of  the  country  receiving  as  much  goods  as 
are  enumerated  in  the  budget.  The  mere  dollars  and  cents 
mean  nothing;  it  is  what  they  purchase  that  counts.  If  such 
people  are  really  honest  they  will  then  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  articles  or  quantities  which  it  is  absurd  that  a  worker's 
family  should  have  and  will  further  state  clearly  what,  in 
their  opinion,  a  worker  may  expect  as  a  minimum  allowance 
of  good  things  in  return  for  his  service  to  society." 

To  secure  what  this  budget  provides,  railroad  mechanics 
would  have  to  earn  40  per  cent  more  than  they  now  earn, 
according  to  Mr.  Jewell. 

Wage    Deflation   Opposed   on   Grounds   That 

Inflation  Has  Never  Taken   Place 

Mr.  Jewell's  argument  against  the  deflation  of  the  wages 
of  railway  employees  was  based  on  the  charge  that  the  "rail 
and  other  workers  of  America  never  received  'inflated' 
wages."  His  economists  disclosed,  he  said,  that  the  only 
marked  effect  of  inflation  and  deflation  in  wages  is  a  weak- 
ening of  the  bargaining  power  of  labor  during  the  deflation 
I>eriod.  Analysis  of  the  financial  history  of  the  metal,  chem- 
ical, cloth,  clothing,  food  products,  fuel,  building  material 
and  house  furnishing  industries  show,  Mr.  Jewell  contended, 
that  "throughout  prosperity  and  depression,  wages  are  tied 
close  to  the  subsistence  level." 

"Corner  Storekeeper"  Defended  by  Mr.  Jewell 

"Wage  earners  are  not  the  only  victims  of  deflation,"  Mr. 
Jewell  added.    "The  storekeeper  suffers  equally,  because  as 
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wage  rates  do  not  increase  with  wholesale  prices,  the  con- 
sumer cannot  sustain  retail  prices  which  keep  pace  with 
wholesale  prices.  The  corner  storekeeper  must  stand  the 
difference  and  hope  to  recuperate  slightly  as  wages  and 
retail  prices  lag  behind  descending  prices." 

"But  here  is  the  rub,"  continued  Mr.  Jewell,  "the  increase 
in  prices  is  slow,  extending  over  several  years,  but  the  men 
who  profit  largely  in  the  ascent  and  stand  to  lose  in  the 
period  of  decline  have  control  of  the  situation  and  plunge 
the  country  into  deflation  so  suddenly  that  the  possible  gains 
of  the  corner  storekeeper  and  the  wage  earner  are  entirely 
swallowed  up  because  unemployment  and  part  time  reduce 
the  purchasing  power. 

"It  was  not  a  buyers'  strike  but  a  buyers'  lock-out  which 
precipitated  the  depression  with  its  unemployment.  With  a 
monopoly  control  of  credit  and  prices  and  with  a  monopoly 
control  of  jobs,  they  precipitated  a  lock-out  which  by  its 
suddenness  and  completeness  forced  the  small  business  man, 
the  farmer  and  the  wage  earner  to  carry  the  whole  burden 
of  deflation." 

Mr.  Jewell's  study  of  the  relation  between  prices  and 
wages  is  based  on  the  wholesale  price  index  numbers  of  the 
I'nited  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  figures  gathered 
by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission. 

Mr.  Jewell  Asks  for  Immediate  Ruling 

on  Question  of  Jurisdiction 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  his  case  as  abstracted  above, 
Mr.  Jewell  requested  that  the  Board  adjourn  the  hearings 
and  immediately  pass  upon  the  request  to  remand  the  whole 
wage  controversy  to  further  conferences  between  the  carriers 
and  employees  involved,  in  order  that  "railroad  shop  craft 
employees  shall  at  this  time  be  definitely  assured  that  this 
Board  will  not  sanction  or  approve  non-compliance  or  per- 
functory compliance  with  the  law."  At  the  same  time  he 
questioned  the  Hoard  as  to  a  press  report  stating  that  "the 
Board  has  decided  to  over-rule  the  union's  request  that  the 
rs  requests  be  thrown  out."  The  Board's  answer  to 
Mr.  Jewell's  demand  for  an  immediate  ruling  and  for  in- 
formation as  to  is  attitude  on  the  subject  of  conferences 
as  indicated  in  this  pre."  statement  was  given  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  read  by  Chairman  Barton.  This 
resolution  said : 

"It  is  the  order  of  the  Hoard  that  when  both  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  and  employees  have  completed 
their  presentation  on  the  issue  ;h  to  whether  propei 
ferences  have  been  held,  the  hearing  al  once  proceed  <  n  other 
and  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  pass 
on  the  question  as  to  conferences  after  the  entire  ca 
been  heard.  '1 1 1 i -  order  shall  appl)  to  the  shop  crafl  hear- 
ind  all  the  other  classes  before  the  Heard  on  this 
hearing." 

Mr    Jewell   protested  against   tins   ruling  as  repri 
a   departure   from  his  "understanding  of  the  proo  ' 

■  I  ailed  judicial  tribunal 
n    the   merits  of   thi  rt  quired    to  be  disi 

dial    Board    or    that    tribunal    |irior    to   the    time    that 
or    tribunal    determines    whether    or    not    it    has    juris- 
diction 

\\  e   .i  ,n, |   here  expoundir  I   of   n  gul 

orderly  procedure,"  Mr   Jewell  added      'Ibis    ction  on  the 

not,    m    our   opinion,    in. ike    t 

it    does    not    mike    for    the    en 
1  ••!    the   railroad   industry 

must  depend  on  th.    continuation  of  thai  procedun 
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Employees  Again  Ask  for 

Investigation  of  Railroad  Publicity 

Mr.  Jewell  again  asked  the  Board  to  investigate  the  pub- 
licity material  put  out  in  the  name  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  and  presented  to  the  Board,  as  examples 
of  this  material,  several  bulletins  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Association  and  containing  abstracts  of  the  wage  data 
n,  entry  submitted  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Walber.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Board  stated  that  no  action  had  been  taken  on 
the  previous  request  of  a  similar  nature  but  that  the  matter 
would  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  in  the  near 
future. 

St.  Paul  Clerks'  Case  Before  Board 

Clerical  forces  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
i  ould  not  agree  with  the  management  of  the  carrier  regarding 
proposed  wage  decreases  and  the  dispute  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Labor  Board.  The  carrier  asked  for  a  10  per  cent 
reduction  and  representatives  of  the  clerks  held  out  for  a 
smaller  reduction,  citing  the  recent  agreement  on  the  Bur- 
lington a«  justification  of  their  stand. 

Albert  Phillips,  Labor  Board  Member,  Resigns 

Albert  Phillips,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  a  member  of  the  labor  group  on  the  Labor  Board, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  from  that  body  to  President 
Harding  to  become  effective  April  IS.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been 
ill  for  sonic  time  and  has  not  appeared  at  any  of  the  Board's 
public  hearings  since  last  December.  No  information  has 
been  received  at  the  Board  so  far  as  to  Mr.  Phillips'  future 
plans,  but  it  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  his  health  permits, 
Ik  will  resume  his  duties  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen 

Labor  Board  to  Move 

The  Labor  Board  will,  after  April  24,  be  located  on  the 
twenty-second  floor  of  the  Transportation  Building,  Harrison 
and  Dearborn  streets.  Chicago,  instead  of  the  Kesner  Build- 
in;:,  its  present  location.  The  new  quarters  will  enable  all 
the  Board's  offices  to  be  consolidated  on  one  floor  instead 
of  three  as  is  tin  ,  ase  at  present. 

Hearings  on   Enginemen's  Working  Rules 

I  he  Hoard  on  March  29  adopted  a  resolution  ordering 
hearings  on  disputes  between  the  earners  and  their  engineers 
and  firemen  as  to  rules  and  working  conditions,  to  begin 
immediately  after  the  present  wage  reduction  hearings  are 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  resolution  regarding 
similar  disputes  between  the  carrier-  and  their  conductors 
and  trainmen. 
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Vacuum   Brake  Tests   on   English   Freight  Trains 

Results  of  Great  Northern  Trials  Reported  Before  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers 


The  use  of  vacuum  brakes  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  is  almost  as  old  as  that  of  air  brakes. 
In  this  country  the  vacuum  brake  many  years  ago 
practically  passed  out  of  existence  except  for  a  few  industrial 
locomotives.  In  England  the  vacuum  brake  has  been  con- 
tinued in  service  and  is  even  now  extensively  employed,  and 
the  same  is  also  true  to  a  large  extent  of  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  as  well  as  India.  Australia,  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Evolution  of  the  Vacuum  Brake 

In  its  evolution  during  the  last  50  years  the  vacuum  brake 
passed  through  changes  paralleling  those  which  took  place 
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ment  in  England  has  been  quite  limited.  The  steadily  in- 
creasing length  and  weight  of  passenger  trains  as  well  as  a 
growing  demand  for  power  brakes  on  freight  trains  has, 
however,  led  to  the  development  of  accelerating  or  rapid 
action  valves  for  the  quicker  application  of  the  brakes  on 
longer  trains.  These,  however,  have  not  yet  been  extensively 
applied. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Vacuum  Brake 

To  an  American  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  air  brake 
only,  or  who  perhaps  recalls  the  vacuum  brake  as  largely  an 
old  experimental  device,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  vacuum  brake  is  even  more  common   in  England 
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in  the  air  brake.  At  first,  a  plain  vacuum  brake  met  the 
requirements.  The  brake  pipe  was  normally  open  to  the 
atmosphere  and  an  ejector  was  used  to  create  a  vacuum  in 
the  brake  pipe  and  diaphragm  or  cylinder  on  the  various 
cars  when  it  was  desired  to  apply  the  brakes,  the  vacuum 
being  destroyed  to  release  the  brakes.  This  system  was  long 
ago  superseded  by  the  automatic  vacuum  brake  in  which  a 
vacuum  is  constantly  maintained  in  the  brake  pipe  and  in 
the  enlarged  chamber  or  attached  reservoir  above  the  brake 
piston,  the  vacuum  being  partially  or  fully  destroyed  to  apply 
the  brakes  and  again  restored  to  release  the  brakes.  A  com- 
bined ejector  and  brake  valve  is  commonly  employed  to 
create  the  vacuum  and  to  control  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
brake  pipe.  This  ejector  has  two  nozzles,  a  large  one  for 
creating  the  initial  vacuum  and  for  releasing  the  brakes  and 
a  small  nozzle  for  maintaining  the  vacuum  after  the  brakes 
have  been  released. 

Thus  far  the  application  of  power  brakes  to  freight  equip- 


than  the  air  brake.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  the 
vacuum  brake  has  been  able  to  retain  its  position  and  what 
advantages  it  possesses.  The  outstanding  reasons  appear 
to  be:  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  and  its  low  expense 
of  maintenance;  the  perfect  control  of  braking  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  braking  pressure  can  be  increased  or  decreased 
at  will  without  releasing  the  brakes;  and  the  smoothness  of 
the  stops,  this  last  feature  being  due  partly  to  the  use  of 
lower  rates  of  retardation  than  are  demanded  by  American 
railroads.  There  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  relatively 
large  size  of  the  brake  cylinders  which  is  a  result  of  the  low 
cylinder  pressure  of  less  than  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  This  is  only 
one-sixth  of  the  pressure  used  in  air  brake  cylinders. 

Vacuum  Brake  Tests  on  the  Great  Northern 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  suitability  of  the  vacuum 
brake  for  long  freight  trains,  a  series  of  trials  was  carried 
out  during  the  summer  of  1919  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
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way.  These  lests  were  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  and  H.  X.  Gresley  who  presented  a  paper  before 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  January  10,  1922, 
giving  the  results  of  the  runs.  The  facts  given  herewith  are 
taken  from  this  paper. 

The  main  difference  between  braking  freight  trains  and 
_'<r  trains  are  briefly  as  follows. —  (a)  The  gl 
leneth  of  freight  trains.  (b)  The  necessity  of  running 
loaded  and  empty  ear.-  together  in  freight  trains.  (.')  Even 
v  o  uplings  are  used,  the  need  of  quickly  coupling 
and  uncoupling  when  switching  will  probably  result  in  the 
coupli;  rewed   up  less  tightly  than  in  passenger 

trains.  This  tendency  to  couple  loosely  enhances  the  need 
for  a  smooth  and  uniform  action  of  the  brake  throughout 
the  train. 

For  these  tests  the  following  conditions  were  laid  down 
.  sf  ICtorj    performances: 

upled,  must  be  stopped: 
(  1  )    By   emergency   applications  without  shock  ami   with- 
out any  risk  of  parting  the  train. 

(2)  B  pplications  without  shock  or  risk  of  part- 

ing, and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  train  could  be  restarted 
immediately  after  coming  to  rest. 

•   the  train  could  be  reduced  as  re- 
quired. 

The  tests  were  carried  out  on  the  Great  Northern  railway 
between  Peterborough  and  Firsby,  this  portion  of  the  line 
being  practically  free  from  grades  and  curves. 
Trains  and  Equipment 
The  locomotive  was  of  2-6-0  type.     The  weight  of  the 
locomotive  in  working  order  ami  the  tender  two  thirds  : 
witli  coal  and  water  was  213,920  lb.      AH  wheels  were 
with  t  truck.     The  i 

am  and  Craven  combined  20  mm.  and  a  25  mm. 
Dreadnaught. 

The  train  consisted  of  Great  Northern  railway  eight-ton 
ing  an  average  light  weight  of 
lb.  and  fitted  witli  the  G.N.R.  standard  vacuum  brake. 
with   :  Brake  G  elerators  and 

reducing  ni]  l      iddition  to  these  the  train  in 

Midland  railway  six-wheeled  cars  carrying  the 
ing   instruments.     One  of   these   was   pli 
the   front   of   the   train,   one   in    the   middle,   and   one  at   the 

All    the    ear-    were    unloaded     and    provided    with     screw 

couplings.     The  brakes  were  tested   for  leakage  befon    the 

and    the   travel    of   the   brake   pistons    adjusted    a-    re 

I      The    instruments    comprised    speed    recorders    and 

duplex  vacuum  recoi  ["he  latter  instrum  nl 

which   was   placed    in   the   front,   middle  and    rear  vai 

!    the    pressure    in    the   train    pipe    and    brake    cylinder 

•  .rduiL.*  for,  e  i-  th  Hy  adopted 

This    force   i-   convenient   to 
,i  tin    weight  of  the  train,  and  in 
Iculatians,  the  weight  of  the  train  i-  taken  a-  th 

v   the  equivalent    mtar\    inertia 

found  from  i  all  ulation  to  v  irj   from 
of  the  train,  being  about 

nd  tendei    nd  11.1 

brake  power, 
imed   to  be  acting   uniforral) 
top 

il  ■!    in    ill''    lir.ike    pi 

■       ,\lm 
! 

1 

■  Hi    for 

th  the 


Results    on    Trains    of    Various    Lengths 

The  first  tests  were  made  with  a  63-car  train,  each  car 
being  fitted  with  an  accelerator  and  a  standard  reducing 
nipple  between  the  brake  pipe  and  the  under  side  of  the 
piston  in  the  vacuum  brake  cylinder.  The  standard  size 
of  choke  is  3/16  in.  diameter  for  a  IS -in.  cylinder  and  5/16 
in.  for  an  18-in.  cylinder.  The  weight  of  the  63  cars  was 
4SS.2S  long  tons  or  1,019,760  lb.  All  emergency  stops  made 
under  these  conditions  were  satisfactory.  It  was  found 
ry,  in  making  speed  reductions  or  service  stops,  to 
apply  tlie  brake  gradually,  otherwise  the  accelerators  oper- 
ated, and  unless  the  speed  was  high,  say  over  30  miles  per 
hour,  the  train  came  to  a   Stand   before  the  brakes  could  be 

The  80  tar  train  was  made  up  by  attaching  nine  cars 
at  the  front  of  the  previous  63-car  train  and  eight  cars  at 
the  rear:  these  tars  had  no  accelerators  or  reducing  nipples. 
Five  emergency  -tops  were  made  from  speeds  ranging  be- 
tween 22  and  42  miles  per  hour,  but  the  shocks  were  so  - 
that  in  one  case  the  train  parted.  The  front  nine  cars  were 
switched  out  and  another  emergency  -top  mule,  but  the 
shock  was  so  bad  that  the  train  again  parted.  The  records 
of  these  stops  were  spoilt  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the 
shocks  on  the  instruments,  and  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
further  trials  with  trains  not  completely  fitted  with  acceler- 
ators. 

1  ...    •     s(  ;   its   ..ire  made  with  an  .s2-c.tr  train,  fitted  with 
nd  standard  reducing  nipples  throughout.      The 
total  weight  of  the  cars  was  587.5  long  ton-  or  1,316,0 

miles  per  hour  the  stop-  were  fairly  smooth. 
>(i   ami   4li   miles   per  hour  there   was   a   rough 
jerk  jus  pping.  and  ;"  20  to  30  miles 

per  hour  the  jerk  was  very  severe  just  before  coming  to  rest. 
The  Stopping  distances  of  this  train  were  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  63-car  train.     Emergen  e  then 

tried  with  the  working  vacuum  reduced  to  16  in.  These 
were  fairly  smooth  except  at  the  lower  speeds,  but  the  stop- 
ping distance  was  in.  reased  b)  about  20  per  cent. 

The  next  change  was  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  chokes  in 
the  nipples  to  7  64  in.  diameter  for  a  15-in.  cylinder  and 
in.  for  an  18-in.  cylinder.  The  train  consisted  of  the 
r-  fitted  with  accelerator-.  The  effect  of  the 
reduced  nipples  was  to  make  the  stops  at  all  speeds  quite 
satisfactory  as  regards  being  smooth,  but  increased  the  stop- 
ping distance  by  about   25   per  cent. 

iwing  these  tests  the  length  of  the  train  was  increased 

to    101    car-,   the   total    weight   of   the   car-   being    719.5    long 

1     -     lb.     All  car-  wen  fitted  with  accelerators 

a-  well  as  specially  reduced  nipple-  of  the  same  size  BS  those 

used  on  the  preceding  82-car  tram.  The  emergency  stops  were 
quite  satisfactory  a-  regards  being  smooth,  but  compared  with 
the  standard  of  comparison  63-car  train  the  stopping 
distance  was  increased  by  about  35  per  cent  Emei 
stops  wire  also  made  working  with  a  16-in.  vacuum.  In  this 
case   the   -top-    were   ver\    smooth,   but   the   stopping   di-tance 

compared   with   the  standard   was   increased   approximately 

1  per  cent. 

General  Conclusions 
i  !  I       1  lie  trial-  demon-trate  that  it  i-  pr.i,  n,  ahh    with  the 
vacuum  brake  to  work  long  tram-  of  up  to  100  (  ars,  |  ' 

that  suitable  accelerators  and  reducing  nipple.-  are  ui 

i  Stops    ,.iii    be    made    without    shock    with 

tram-  i  onsisting  of  up  to  100 

ops  and  speed  reductions  can  be  made  ami 

the  train  re-t. tried  promptly,  provided  that  when  running 
.-I-  less  than  30  mile-  |«-r  hour  air  i-  admitted  slowly 
not  t,.  operate  the  accelerators      I  In-  necessitates  the 

braking  being  spread  over  some  distance,  but  allow-  time 

to  have  the  brake-  parti}  released  when  the  desired  i 

lied,    or    jil-t    '"fore    Stopping,    and    tin  rebv    en- 
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ables  the  train  to  get  under  way  again  almost  immediately. 

(4)  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  provision  of  reducing 
nipples  results  in  retarding  the  action  of  the  brake  and  in- 
creasing the  length  of  stops. 

(5)  In  these  trials  the  smoothest  stops  were  obtained 
with  the  comparatively  low  working  vacuum  of  16  in.  It  is 
also  easier  to  create  and  maintain  this  degree  of  vacuum  than 
the  usual  20  in.,  but  the  stopping  distance  in  the  case  of 
emergency  stops,  is  of  course  increased. 

Comparison  with  American  Air  Brake  Tests 

In  connection  with  the  results  in  these  English  vacuum 
brake  tests  on  the  Great  Northern  as  outlined  in  the  above 
paper,  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the  length  of  the  stops 
with  those  obtained  in  American  brake  tests.  Soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  famous  Burlington  brake  tests  in  1887, 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  perfected  its  quick- 
action  triple  valve.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  operation 
of  the  device,  a  train  of  SO  Pennsylvania  Railroad  box  cars 
was  equipped  and  exhibition  stops  were  made  on  a  number 
of  railroads  in  a  dozen  different  cities.  The  cars  were  of 
60,000  lb.  capacity  and  38  ft.  4  in.  long.  The  light  weight 
was  .50,577  lb.  each  or  a  total  of  1,528,850  lb.  for  the  50 
cars,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive  and  tender.  Including 
the  locomotive  and  tender  the  weight  was  about  2,000,000 
lb.  The  50  American  cars  used  at  that  time  thus  weighed 
about  the  same  as  ninety-five  of  the  English  eight-ton  cars 
used  in  the  vacuum  brake  tests  described  above. 

As  a  convenient  method  of  showing  the  results  of  these 
tests,  the  length  of  the  stops  has  been  plotted  and  a  curve 
drawn  for  the  general  average. 

In  1892  a  series  of  brake  tests  was  made  on  the  New  York 
Central  at  Karners  in  order  to  compare  the  Westinghouse 
and  New  York  air  brake  systems.  These  tests  were  also 
made  on  50-car  trains  of  box  cars  of  60,000  lb.  capacity. 
The  average  weight  of  the  cars  was  31,960  lb.,  making  the 
total  weight  of  the  50  cars  1,598,000  lb.  The  length  of  the 
train  was  1,940  ft.  The  braking  power  on  the  cars  was 
70  per  cent,  calculated  on  60  lb.  brake  cylinder  pressure, 
the  brake  pipe  pressure  carried  during  the  tests  being  70 
lb. 

Stops  were  made  at  speeds  ranging  from  25  to  35  miles 
per  hour.  The  average  results  have  been  plotted  and  are 
shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram. 

On  the  same  diagram  curves  have  been  drawn  for  the 
stops  made  with  the  English  trains.     One  of  the  curves  shows 


the  stops  for  the  63-car  train  with  accelerators  and  standard 
reducing  nipples.  Another  curve  shows  the  stops  for  the 
82-car  train  equipped  with  accelerators  and  special  reducing 
nipples  while  the  remaining  curve  shows  the  results  for  the 
101 -car  train  with  the  same  size  special  reducing  nipples. 
On  all  the  trains  the  standard  working  vacuum  was  20  in. 
Stops  have  not  been  plotted  for  the  runs  made  with  a  16 
in.    working   vacuum. 

A  striking  feature  brought  out  in  these  curves  is  the  fact 
that  air  brake  stops  made  in  this  country  30  to  .35  years 
ago  are  noticeably  shorter  than  those  made  in  the  recent 
English  tests  with  trains  equipped  with  the  vacuum  brake. 
For  example,  from  speeds  of  30  miles  per  hour,  the  stops 
for  the  Westinghouse  train  of  1892  was  325  ft.;  for  the 
Westinghouse  train  of  1887,  380  ft.;  for  the  vacuum  brake 
train  of  63  cars,  465  ft.;  for  the  vacuum  train  of  82  cars, 
645  ft.,  and  for  the  vacuum  train  of  101  cars,  745  ft. 

In  view  of  the  results  it  would  appear  that  the  vacuum 
brake  does  not  have  the  retarding  effect  of  the  air  brake 
as  used  in  America.  It  is  unfortunate  that  conditions  did 
not  permit  of  equipping  the  test  train  with  the  type  of  ac- 
celerator valves  made  by  the  Vacuum  Brake  Company  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  the  tests  would  not 
have  been  materially  different.  Had  this  been  done  and  the 
tests  continued  the  information  obtained  would  have  been 
even  more  valuable  as  an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  brak- 
ing. 


Steam  Railway  Accidents  in  1921 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  monthly  reports  of  railway  accidents  for 
the  year  1921  reflect  the  falling  off  in  traffic  with  a 
reduction  of  14.0  per  cent  in  the  number  of  fatalities  and 
32.1  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  injured  in  train  and 
train  service  accidents  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  industrial  work  performed 
by  railroads  is  also  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  11.7  per  cent 
in  fatalities  and  of  26.0  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
injured  as  a  result  of  non-train  accidents  compared  with  the 
year  1920.  Eliminating  trespassers  the  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  injured  in  train 
and  train  service  accidents  was  even  greater  than  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  in  traffic. 


SUMMARV 

Total 
trespasser  S'and 
non-trespassers 
19_'l 

i)F  ACCIDENTS  FOR  THE  V 

Total                  Total 

trespassers      non-trespassers 

1921                          1921 

EARS   1921  AND 

1920 

Non-trespassers 

?es  on  duty 

Others, 
1921 

Passengers, 

1921 

Other 

Trainmen, 
1921 

.  1921 

Kind  of  accident 
Train   Accidents — 

Killed 

134 

177 
26 
.1 
18 

Injured 

1.847 

1,982 

53 

20 

163 

Killed 

4 

45 

49 

"i'l 

343 

106 

1,951 

2.452 

2,481 
2,166 
+  14.5 

d 

Injured 

8 
128 

141 

71 

1.098 

166 

1.5S7 

2.'<30 

3,071 
2,368 
+  29.7 

Killed 

130 
132 

26 
3 

18 

309 

78 
27 
14 

54 
120 

1,596 
884 

2,797 

3,106 
4.329 
—28.2 

Injured 

1.839 

1,854 

53 

20 

158 

3,924 

1,540 

378 
5,732 
1,623 
847 
809 
6,926 
4,652 
13,822 

36,329 

40,253 
61.418 
—34.5 

Killed 

39 
100 

25 
3 

170 

73 
17 
14 
21 

41 

49 

1 

270 

4S8 

658 

1.265 

—48.0 

1921 

409 

77,361 

Injured 

467 
530 

52 

16 

41 

1,106 

1,495 

310 
5,639 
1,610 

764 

736 

5,165 

43 

9,100 

24,862 

25,968 
42,840 
—39.4 

Killed 

15 

1 
1 

"'8 

25 

5 

10 

.... 

"    4 

16 

12 

365 

413 

438 

842 

— 48.0 

Injured 

92 

76 
1 
3 

18 

190 

45 
68 
93 
13 
83 
39 
345 
21 
1,659 

2,366 

2.556 
4.08O 
—37.4 

1920 

463 

104,523 

'Killed 
71 

'"i 

100 

"    4 
50 

"si 

105 

205 

229 

—10.5 

Injured 

1,199 
1,138 

"90 
2,427 

"27 

1,259 

1 

1,870 

3,157 

5,584 
7,591 
—26.4 

Killed 

5 
9 

14 

"5 

5 

1,583 

198 

1,791 

1,805 
1,993 
—9.4 

Decreas 
11.7 
26.0 

Injured 
81 

110 

Locomotive    boiler    accidents... 

<f 

air    In 

Total    

358 

4.065 

201 

Train  service  accident! 
Coupling    or    uncoupling 
Coupling   or    uncoupling 

7> 

n 

14 

si". 

463 

1,702 

2,835 

1,540 

37S 
5,732 
1,623 
847 
888 
8,024 
4,818 
15.409 

; 

157 

Highway   grade    crossing! 

4.5S7 

1.193 

5,229 

39,259 

5,944 

5.587 
6,495 
—  14.0 

43,324 
63,786 
-32.1 

6,145 
6.907 

Increase    or    decreasi 

:    (pel 

•train 
-train 

accident 
accldenl 

—11.0 

Industrial  and  other  non 
Industrial  and  other  non 

s.      Persons   kille 
:s.      Persons   inju 

e 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Store  Door  Delivery 

Seven  Speakers  Discuss  Possibilities  and  Problems  of  the  Subject 
Before  New  York  Railroad  Club 


At  thf   MEETING  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  on 
Friday,  March  17.  store  door  deliver)'  was  discussed 
as  to  its  history,  the  practice  in  foreign  countries,  its 
advantages,  the  objections  to  it  and  actual  experience  with 
it  in  this  country. 

The  speakers  were  Colonel  Charles  Hine,  Robert  E. 
Thayer,  J.  Shirley  Eaton,  W.  J.  L.  Banham,  T.  C.  Powell, 
\V  ('  Brinton  and  B.  F.  Fitch.  Colonel  Hine  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  store  door  delivery  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Thayer,  who  is  European  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  and 
but  recently  returned  from  England,  told  of  the  working  of 
the  plan  in  England,  where  it  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  early  days  of  the  railways.  Mr.  Eaton,  who  made  an 
extensive  study  of  the  problem  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, spoke  upon  the  relation  of  store  door  delivery  to 
markets.  Mr.  Banham,  the  general  traffic  manager  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company  and  who  is  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  innovation,  outlined  its  economic  advantages 
to  carrier  and  shipper  alike.  Mr.  Brinton,  consulting  engi- 
neer and  president  of  the  Terminal  Engineering  Company, 
explained  the  operation  of  the  system  in  Montreal  and  ex- 
hibited some  lantern  slides  illustrating  some  practical  sug- 
ins  for  solving  the  problem.  Mr.  Fitch  told  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  and  the  methods  of  overcoming 
obstacles  based  upon  his  observations  of  the  Cincinnati  plan. 

Address    of    T.    C.    Powell 

T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Erie,  described  in 
detail  that  company's  plan  of  store  door  delivery  in  New 
York.  A  brief  description  of  this  plan  was  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  21,  page  233.  Mr.  Powell's  address 
was  particularly  informative  and  valuable  in  that  it  not  only 
described  a  practical  system  of  store  door  delivery  which  i- 
in  actual  operation  but  because  it  touched  upon  the  especially 
perplexing  problem  of  distribution  in  New  York,  for  which 
many  and  varied  solutions  have  been  proposed. 

Yi>rk'<  problem  arises  from  tin-  fact  that  all  but  three 
of  the  important  lines  entering  the  metropolitan  district  ter- 
minate on  t^  |  or  Staten  Island  side  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  All  these  railroads  maintain  freight  stations  in 
York  side  <>f  the  river  and  cars  are  floated 
to  them  from  the  Terse)  ride  The  Erie  plan  is  important. 
therefore,  not  only  because  it   involves  More  door  delivery, 

it  contemplates  the  loading  of  motor  trui  I 

rectly  on  the    I  ide  and  the  movement  of  the  trucks 

i!        n   river  to   New   York   on    ferries   which 

radiate,    fanlike,    from    t]        [  ■■     ■      ral    points    in 

New  York  pier  freight  stations  can  thus  in 

ibandoned  and  car  floating  reduced  to  a 

minimum. 

Mr    Powell  said  in  part : 

The  Erie  Plan 

move 
of  which  1  am  advised,  to  deliver  fn 
an  inl  I  delivi  ry  to 

i   i  • 

I    likr 

in   my  mind 
'idling. 


When  I  came  I  found  that  Mr.  Underwood,  the  president, 
was  very  much  interested  in  this  question  of  making  delivery 
by  means  of  trucks,  and  had  made  considerable  progress 
toward  the  plan  finally  adopted  as  I  will  describe  later. 

"During  the  Federal  Administration,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  administration,  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  some  such  plan  as  we  have  since 
put  into  effect.  At  that  time  they  found  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  the  numerous  trucking  concerns,  and  from 
some  others,  and  that  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  The  term 
of  office  of  the  particular  commissioner  in  charge  afterwards 
expired,  and  there  was  no  one  else  on  the  commission  who 
had  taken  a  special  interest  in  it. 

Private  Company  Contracts  to  Do  Trucking 

"The  United  States  Trucking  Corporation  (Xew  York) 
which  is  the  largest  trucking  corporation  of  the  city,  has  been 
found  to  be  large  enough  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that 
must  be  connected  with  this  class  of  sen-ice. 

"Something  over  20  years  ago  there  was  in  the  little  town 
of  Gainesville,  Georgia,  an  enterprising  truckman  who  under- 
took to  do  exactly  what  we  are  doing  today,  and  he  was  very 
-in  cessful  in  doing  it,  so  successful  that  he  finally  persuaded 
all  the  merchants  in  town  to  sell  to  him  their  trucks  and 
teams  and  wagons,  so  that  he  performed  not  only  the  service 
to  and  from  the  freight  stations,  but  also  all  the  delivery 
service  in  the  town.  That  was  successful,  and  it  was  broken 
up  only  by  reason  of  another  railroad  coming  in  and  jealously 
trying  to  change  the  arrangement,  and  finally  breaking  up 
the  contract. 

"Years  ago,  also,  I  appreciated  that  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  extraordinary  values  of  terminal  property  would  be  a 
financial  problem  quite  as  much  as  a  physical  problem.  It 
was  clear  to  me  that  in  the  congested  areas  (in  which  areas 
the  less  than  carload  freight  is  largest  in  volume)  the  price 
of  land  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  become  so  high 
that  there  would  be  no  way  of  solving  the  problem  except 
by  extension  of  the  facilities  by  means  of  a  truck  or  dray, 
and  that  was  before  the  automobile  was  in  active  service.  I 
also  observed  at  different  places  in  the  south,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Birmingham,  that  where  the  railroad  was  able  to 
i  definite  space  in  the  freight  station  to  a  transfer 
compan)  under  contract,  not  owned  by  the  railroad,  but 
under  bond  to  the  railroad,  and  under  contract  with  the 
consignees  whereby  that  transfer  company  could  immediately 
colled  the  freight  at  the  station  and  deliver  it.  that  a  space 
feel  square  under  that  arrangement,  filled  and  emptied 

time  and  time  again  during  the  da)  by  prompt  service,  accom- 
plished just  as  much  in  the  delivery  of  the  freight  as  the 
-pace  in  the  Station  the  size  of  this  hall  under  the  ordinary 
(8  hours  free  time,  anil  with  shipment-  frequently  remaining 

ause  of  delay  of  consignees   .... 

"In  St.  Louis  the  condition  was  ;i  little  different  from 
any  of  tin-  cities  that  1  have  ft  is  in  geography 

■     \  Y.rk;    in    other   words,    you    look 

from  East  St.  Lou 

uid    here    yOU    l""k    *OSi    frOB 

Hudson  river  to  New  York. 

.   originally    the   rates    into   St.    Louis    from   all   the 
eastern   territory  wen-  n  much  higher  thai 

charge;  in  other  words,  the  drayage 
commuted,  and  die  rates  were  fixed  en  that  basis, 
:  naturally  up  from  l 

bant    warehouse    without    any    regard    to 
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whether  the  railroad  running  into  East  St.  Louis  wanted  it 
or  not.  The  shipper  had  the  option  of  sending  his  team  to 
I  isl  St.  Louis  and  hauling  his  freight  with  his  own  team,  or 
he  had  the  option  of  making  a  contract  with  >ome  transfer 
company,  such  as  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company,  and 
making  the  deliver)-  in  that  way. 

Advantages  of  the  Ferry 

"When  I  was  living  in  St.  Louis  there  was  a  great  effort 
made  by  the  real  estate  fraternity  of  St.  Louis  to  force  the 
railroads,  such  as  the  Southern,  the  Big  Four,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Alton,  and  the  IS.  &  O.  principally,  to  purchase 
property  in  St.  Louis,  making  out  of  course  that  that  was 
for  the  benefit  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  the  first  time,  and  I  trust 
the  last,  that  I  will  ever  be  cartooned  in  a  newspaper,  because 
it  so  happened  that  I  was  very  much  in  opposition  to  the 
plan  of  locating  additional  stations  in  St.  Louis.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  two  cities  were  located  in  an  ideal  relation  to 
each  other  to  permit  of  what  I  called  a  fan-shaped  distri- 
bution by  railroad  or  by  trucks  from  East  St.  Louis  into  St. 
Louis.  At  that  time  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company  was  operat- 
ing its  boats  so  that  the  teams  could  move  to  the  ferry  and 
be  transported  to  a  point  opposite  the  center  of  the  city,  to 
a  point  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  or  to  a  point 
opposite  the  upper  part  of  St.  Louis,  with  a  minimum  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  horses  and  the  quickest  possible 
delivery  without  going  through  the  congested  streets  of  the 
city.  In  other  words,  where  they  did  go  through  the  thickly 
congested  streets,  they  only  teamed  to  the  nearby  points. 
Where  they  had  to  go  to  far  points  they  went  on  the  ferry 
to  the  nearest  landing  to  those  far  points,  so  that  always 
there  was  a  minimum  haul  on  land 

With  all  those  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  my  only 
reason  for  making  that  review,  I  said  to  Mr.  Underwood 
when  he  broached  the  subject  here  to  me,  and  showed  me 
the  difficulties  that  had  been  experienced  in  New  York,  that 
this  to  my  mind  was  just  as  ideal  a  place  for  trucking  service 
as  St.  Louis  was,  and  as  I  pointed  out,  it  is  merely  the 
reverse  geographically.  The  problem,  then,  was  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  a  trucking  coqioration,  the  only  one  large 
enough  being  the  United  States  Trucking  Corporation.  As 
you  know,  the  freight  coming  across  the  river  is  unloaded 
in  the  piers.  We  use  principally  for  the  congested  districts, 
piers  20  and  21,  North  river,  but  our  problem  was  more  than 
merely  the  congestion  of  the  merchandise.  That  happens  to 
be  the  location  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  from  the 
west  comes  into  the  city,  amounting  last  year  to  something 
like  30,000  carloads.  In  1900  it  was  less  than  5,000,  and 
in  that  period  it  has  gone  up  to  30,000. 

"There  is  not  room  on  these  piers  for  merchandise  and 
the  fruit.  It  is  imperative  to  handle  the  fruit,  and  therefore 
we  saw  our  merchandise  gradually  shifting  to  other  points. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  borrow  the  premises  of  another  rail- 
road, so  that  we  were  forced  to  consider  this  question  as  a 
practical  means  of  relieving  our  piers,  20  and  21. 

The  Problem  of  the  Trucking  Contract 

"It  was  not  so  simple  to  put  this  arrangement  into  effect 
as  one  might  at  first  think.  It  seemed  to  be  an  easy  thing  to 
say  to  the  United  States  Trucking  Corporation,  or  any  large 
company  (because  you  must  have  a  large  company),  'We 
would  like  to  have  you  take  our  freight  at  Jersey  City  and 
deliver  it  in  New  York,  and  we  will  pay  you  for  doing  so.' 

"Immediately  the  question  came  up  as  to  the  competing 
lines.  They  naturally  said,  'What  are  you  going  to  pay  the 
trucking  corporation  for  doing  that  work?  Are  you  going  to 
pay  them  so  much,  even  though  you  might  save  money  by 
doing  so,  that  they  can  make  an  absurdly  low  rate  to  a  con- 
signee and  thereby  deliver  direct  to  the  store  door  at  a  lower 
cost  than  the  consignee  will  have  to  pay  in  a  combination  of 
rail  charge  and  private  trucking  charge  via  other  railroads?' 


"Again,  there  was  the  question  of  responsibility  as  between 
the  carrier  on  the  one  hand,  the  trucking  corporation  on  the 
other,  and  also  the  responsibility  of  the  shipper.  So  that 
while  we  started  this  negotiation  in  the  latter  part  of  1920 
and  carried  it  pretty  well  along  in  1921,  it  was  not  until  the 
very  last  part  of  1921  that  we  were  able  to  put  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect. 

"One  of  the  things  that  we  were  insistent  upon  from  the 
beginning  was  that  whatever  contract  we  made  with  the 
trucking  corporation  should  be  so  open  and  aboveboard,  and 
so  fair  to  the  trucking  corporation  and  to  the  shipper  and  to 
the  railroad  as  to  be  a  document  that  we  could  hand  to  any 
one  of  the  competing  roads,  such  as  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Lehigh,  the  West  Shore,  or  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  and  say,  'Here  is  our  contract.  If  you  duplicate  that 
we  have  no  objection.'  A  provision  in  the  contract  is  that  the 
trucking  corporation  shall  not  deal  with  any  other  railroad 
without  our  consent,  but  we  have  already  given  our  consent 
to  their  dealing  with  several  that  they  have  asked  permission 
to  deal  with. 

"You  all  know  that  West  street  (New  York)  constitutes 
an  eastern  line  for  the  piers  and  that  there  are  no  business 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  West  street.  In  other  words,  at 
West  street  you  are  right  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  practically. 
Therefore,  we  drew  the  line  at  the  west  curbline  of  West 
street.  I  might  say  that  in  St.  Louis  they  drew  the  line  in 
the  center  of  the  Eads  Bridge,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Eads 
Bridge.    Up  to  that  point  the  railroad  assumes  responsibility. 

"The  truck  backs  up  to  the  car,  or  the  platform  in  Jersey 
City,  unloads  the  freight  from  the  car,  or  takes  it  from  the 
platform  and  puts  it  in  the  truck,  brings  it  across  the  river 
on  the  ferry,  for  which  we  give  free  ferriage,  and  then 
through  the  ferry  house,  and  at  the  moment  the  truck  enters 
West  street,  if  the  consignment  is  going  direct  to  the  shipper's 
warehouse,  the  trucking  company  becomes  the  shipper's  agent. 
Our  responsibility  to  the  consignee  stops  as  soon  as  the  truck 
crosses  the  west  line  of  West  street,  if  it  is  going  to  the 
shipper's  warehouse,  but  the  trucking  corporation  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Erie  Railroad  as  soon  as  the  trucking  corporation 
accepts  the  freight  from  the  car. 

New    Freight   Stations 

"In  all  arrangements  for  so-called  store  deliveries,  one  of 
the  great  troubles  has  been  the  lack  of  option  on  the  part  of 
the  consignee.  We  anticipated  that,  and  we  installed,  or 
rather,  we  opened  several  inland  stations.  Of  course  we  could 
not  afford,  nor  could  any  railroad  afford  to  purchase  suffi- 
cient property  in  New  York  City  to  put  up  warehouses, 
unless  they  also  went  into  the  warehousing  business  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  particular  warehouse.  Therefore,  through  the 
trucking  corporation  we  contracted  for  space.  That  space  is 
on  the  ground  floor.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
above  the  ground  floor.  Now,  if  a  shipper  says,  'I  have  pur- 
chased a  carload  of  stuff,  but  I  have  room  for  only  one 
truckload  at  my  house,  and  I  want  the  carload  delivered  at 
the  inland  freight  station  until  I  can  get  time  in  the  next  48 
hours  to  have  it  hauled  to  my  place  of  business,'  he  gives 
that  order  to  the  trucking  corporation.  We  permit  no  freight 
to  be  handled  by  the  trucking  corporation  direct  to  a  ship- 
per's warehouse  without  the  consent  of  the  shipper.  He  must 
sign  a  memorandum  or  an  order  calling  for  that  service.  We 
do  not  force  it  upon  a  shipper.  Therefore,  if  he  does  not 
give  such  an  order,  if  he  refuses  to  give  an  order,  or  for  any 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  immediate  transaction  he  does  not 
know  of  the  shipment  coming  in,  it  is  delivered  to  one  of 
our  inland  stations,  because  we  are  gradually  closing  our 
river  stations,  that  is,  the  piers.  We  have  closed  Duane  street 
to  merchandise,  as  such,  reserving  it  for  the  perishable  goods. 
And  we  have  given  notice  of  closing  pier  39,  North  river, 
excepting  the  space  that  is  occupied  by  people  who  rent  the 
pier,  and  we  are  proceeding  along  that  line  to  close  the  piers 
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which  we  rent  from  the  city,  as  we  divert  the  business  to  the 
inland  stations  and  to  the  direct  service. 

\  .  additional  obligation  in  this  contract  is  that  the  truck- 
ing corporation  shall  not  make  any  extraordinary  low  rates 
from  West  street  to  the  consignee's  warehouse  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  our  having  already  paid  them  for  the  service 
the  river.  In  other  words,  we  have  attempted  to  keep 
the  payment  to  the  trucking  corporation  to  what  we 
believe  i>  an  amount  that  covers  only  their  cost  of  - 
and  a  reasonable  return  for  the  use  of  their  equipment, 
including   the   risk  on  their  equipment.     .     .     . 

Store  Door  Delivery  an  Ultimate  Necessity 
"In  my  opinion  this  kind  of  service  is  the  ultimate  neces- 
sity of  tliis  country,  not  because  it  has  been  practiced  before, 
but   simpl)    because   as   an   economic   matter,   as   a  matter  of 
dollars  ami  .cut-  in  the  way  of  investing  in  terminal  property 
it  become-  a   necessity.    You  can  today,  therefore,   from  St. 
Louis  give  your  freight  to  the  Columbia  Transfer  Company 
to  be  delivered  in  New  York  by  the  United  States  Trucking 
ration  from  door  to  door.    You  can  in  a  sense  do  that 
same  thing  from  Chicago  because  there  arc  transfer  compa- 
nies there,  but  there  is  no  local  arrangement  at  Chicago  such 
i-    il  St    Louis,  or  as  there  is  at  Xew  York.      . 
"M)   own  conception  of  the  thing  is  that  ultimately  all  the 
stations  in    ferse)    City,  or  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  whatever  point  is  selected,  it  may  be  further  back  than 
City,  will  be  combined  into  a   large,  comprehensive 
freight  house   into  which   all  the   freight   train-   will   be  dis- 
charged, and  all  the  freight  will  be  then  brought  over  to  New 
1  do  not  mean  by  automatic  tunnel-  necessarily,  but 
through  other  tunnels  or  bridges  and  by   ferry. 

'•There  is  one  advantage  that  St.  Louis  has  that  WC  do  not 
have  here,  ami  that  is  they  have  a  bridge,  and  as  yet  there 
i>  no  bridge  here.  The  Jersey  City-New  York  tunnel  will 
be  a  great  help  in  this  arrangement.  The  tunnel  will  also 
be  open  to  everybody  elsi  jusl  as  it  will  be  open  to  those 
who  ship  freight  over  the  Erie. 

Bills  of  Lading 
■I    should    5aj     30mething   about    the   bills  of  lading.      M' 
United   Stan-  drinking  Corporation  handles  all  the  docu- 
ments    at    these    terminal    station-,    and    al-o    where    the) 
handle    the    shipments    direct     to    and    from   the   shipper's 
warehouses. 

We  u  Dual       treel  'at  is  known 

rybody  as  our  billing  station,  and  the  papers  are  '1'  Ih 
li    irm  kman   goes   b)  ,   30  thai   tin 

the  railroad.    I  h  i  collection  of 
direct  b]  the  Erie  from  thi  corpora 

tion;  i  dire  t  from  the  consignees. 

><Th,  orporation  is  required  by  the  contract  (we 

have  them  under  heavy  bond)   to  observe  every  detail  of  the 

tariffs  and  of  the  interstate  I  ommerce  Commission  Law,  and 
they  are  under  just  the  same  regulations  as  to  extending 
,  redii  ii   of  our  own  under,  and  flu 


ini   >un       thai  iti 
•   .    usi    of  telephom  -  foi    communii  it 

.  whii  ii  weri   suspended  al  the  begin 
,  in  1914  d;  and  on  w 

Hophoi  i   ti    I  "  '11  be  made  on  ■  spei  ial  train, 
.  ..    ■     rnell     tudi  n(     on  i '•  •< '   daj .  from 

ami   other 

thi   line, 
•  of  teli 
rimenti. 


New  Specification  for  Rails 

Tin  rail  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails  for  more  than  10  years.  In 
this  study  it  has  had  for  its  aim  the  improving  of  the  quality 
of  the  Steel  entering  into  rails  and  the  consequent  reduction 
in  the  number  of  failure-.  The  work  of  the  committee  has 
been  directed  largely  towards  the  investigation  of  those  in- 
fluences which  are  detrimental  to  sound  rail  steel  with  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  them  in  the  specifications.  This 
work  led  the  committee  to  prepare  specifications  for  rails 
which  were  adopted  by  tin-  association  in  I'M?  and  revised 
in  1920.  However,  no  rails  have  been  rolled  under  these 
revised  specifications  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
manufacturers  to  accept  them  except  with  the  payment  of  a 
premium  so  heavy  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  been  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  details  of  the  rail  manufacturing 
practices  of  the  several  rail  mills  of  the  country  with  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  influence  they  have  on  the  proper- 
ill.-  finished  rail.  Probably  the  most  important  item 
of  manufacture  that  affects  the  quality  of  the  finished  rail 
is  the  condition  of  the  steel  as  it  is  poured  into  the  molds. 
A  well-made  steel  thoroughly  deoxidized  with  silicon  or 
other  deoxidizer  sets  quietly  in  the  molds  with  a  flat  top  on 
the  ingot.  A  steel  not  fully  deoxidized,  however,  effcr 
in  the  mold  and  sets  with  a  "horney"  top  on  the  ingot.  The 
upper  third  of  an  ingot  cast  with  effervc-i  ing  Steel  is  spongy 
inside  with  numerous  small  holes  but  with  only  a  -mall  cen- 
tral "pipe."  Such  steel  also  shows  considerable  interior  seg- 
regation of  carbon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  resulting  in  a 
brittleness  in  the  interior  of  the  head  of  the  upper  rail  of 
the  ingot.  The  quiet  setting  Steel  is  free  from  interior 
sponginess,  the  segregation  is  much  lower  and  the  interior 
Steel  of  the  upper  third  of  the  ingot  is  denser  and  more  duc- 
tile, but  the  ingot  has  a  larger  central  pipe,  which  shows  as 
a  lamination  in  the  web  of  the  rail  lower  down  from  the  top 
of  tin-  ingot  than  in  rail  made  from  effervescing  Steel. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  a  new  specification  ha-  been  pre- 
pared for  dead-setting  open-hearth  I  which  has 
lor  it-  special  purpose  the  elimination  of  segregation.  While 
this  specification  was  presented  to  the  association  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  it  was  submitted  as  an  experimental  specifi- 
cation which  had  not.  in  fad.  been  passed  on  by  the  com- 
mittee itself,  but  which  the  manufacturers  have  agreed  to 
accept   lor  rails  rolled  this  year  without  additional  charge. 

rhe  principal  change  in  the  specification  as  compared  with 
the  1915  specification  is  in  the  raising  of  the  silicon  content 
from  i mi  less  than  0.10  to  a  minimum  <  'ther  chem- 

ical limits  remain  the  same.  Hie  new  specifications  require 
that  te-t  specimens  -hall  not  fracture  in  the  drop  test,  while 
tests  for  elongation  and  permanent  -et  shall  be  conducted  for 
information  onh         The  height  of  drop  is  in.  rca-cd  and  option 

i-  afforded  of  two  blows  or  ol  one  blow  with  a  higher  drop. 
I  he  specifications  state  that  thoroughly  deoxidized  and 
quiel  setting  -ted  i-  desired,  teemed  into  the  mold-  at  the 
lowe-t  temperature  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  stopper 

trouble-    and    cxie--ive    ladle    skull        Addition-    to    the    ladle 

-ball  be  made  m  liquid  form  so  far  a-  practicable;  if  neces- 
sary  to  make  cold   addition-,   thi  '     -hall   be  crushed   to  pass 

an   mill  and  a  hall  m         I  I.  lie  -hould  be  held   before 

Dg  for  the  maximum  time  consistent  with  smooth  operat- 

.  ti,  n  the  ii  a  ii-  i     ma]   bei  onv   i  omplete, 
mil  tin  n  bj  products  properly  vented,     Ingots  which  have 

become  cold   -hall  In-  reheated   in   such   a  manner  a-  to  avoid 

injur)      Sufficient  discard  shall  be  taken  from  the  in 

lom  from  injurious  segregation  and  pipe      I  he 
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Wheeling  £&  Lake  Erie  Watches  Cost  Factors  Closely 

Heavy  Car  and  Train  Loading — Prizes  for  Good  Service  and 
Checking  of  Details  Promote  Efficiency 

By  Charles  W.  Foss 

PART   II 


THE  NO.  8  coal  field,  as  has  been  noted,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  four  coal  districts  served  by  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie.  This  field  is  served  also  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  New  York 
Central.  The  mines  from  which  the  W.  &  L.  E.  secures 
tonnage  lie  along  its  main  line  from  about  east  of  Jewett  to 
the  Ohio  river  at  YVarrenton.  There  are  also  various 
branches,  of  which  that  to  Neffs — the  Adena  branch — is  the 
most  important.     The  latter  branch  reaches  a  rich  coal  area 


Freight  Station  at  Canton 

which  is,  if  anything,  in  process  of  development.  It  con- 
tributes in  normal  times  over  200  cars  daily. 

The  procedure  followed  in  moving  coal  from  the  No.  8 
field  is  about  as  follows:  Operation  centers  on  Pine  Valley, 
which  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line.  Mallet  locomotives 
are  operated  from  Pine  Valley  to  Brewster,  the  district  being 
63  miles  long.  They  are  loaded  from  Pine  Valley  to  Jewett 
(20  miles)  at  about  2,680  tons  and  are  filled  out  at  Jewett  to 
5,360  tons.  Formerly  the  method  was  to  load  the  locomotives 
at  Adena  and  then  to  use  a  helper  or  pusher,  but  this  method 
was  abandoned  about  two  years  ago  because  of  congestion  at 
Adena.  Work  is  now  in  progress  to  put  more  of  the  work  at 
Jewett,  the  scheme  being  to  make  the  yards  at  Jewett  a  central 
assembly  point,  to  weigh  the  coal  there,  etc.  The  coal  is 
classified  at  Brewster  for  north,  south  or  west.  In  winter, 
some  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  goes  west  over  the  Toledo 
division;  in  summer,  when  the  lakes  are  open,  a  much  greater 
proportion.  The  Toledo  division  has  no  heavy  grades;  heavy- 
Mikado  or  Consolidation  locomotives  of  60,000-lb.  tractive 
effort  are  used,  the  locomotives  being  rated  at  3,650  or  3,850 
tons.  From  Brewster  to  Ironville,  the  terminal  point  just 
outside  of  Toledo  is  136  miles;  from  Brewster  to  Huron,  82 
miles.  The  eastbound  rating  on  these  same  locomotives  to 
Brewster  is  3,360  tons.  Helpers  are  used  for  tonnage  trains 
out  of  Huron  from  Milan  on  the  Huron  branch  to  Hartland 
on  the  main  line. 

Brewster  is  a  classification  yard  ,of  about  1,650  cars  ca- 
pacity and  is  for  both  coal  and  ore  traffic.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable movement  of  both  classes  of  traffic  north  towards 
Cleveland.  The  scheme  of  operation  is  to  use  Mallet  loco- 
motives from  Brewster  to  Gambrinus  (Canton),  \2y2  miles. 


These  Mallets  make  two  round  trips  in  eight  hours.  The 
reason  for  operating  in  this  way  is  the  necessity  for  taking 
proper  care  of  the  Canton  district,  notably  with  respect  to  the 
ore  tonnage  which  is  delivered  to  steel  mills  at  that  point. 
The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  serves  about  100  industries  at 
Canton.  Gambrinus  yard  is  a  hump  yard  of  about  1,000 
cars  capacity.  Property  has  been  secured  and  has  now  been 
held  for  some  time  sufficient  to  permit  its  enlargement  to 
5,000  cars  capacity.  From  Gambrinus  to  Cleveland,  63 
miles,  is  operated  as  a  separate  freight  district.  The  so-called 
60  per  cent  locomotives  are  used  and  are  rated  at  3,060  tons 
to  Kent  and  from  Kent  to  Cleveland  at  3,650. 

Spectacular  Work  in  Heavy  Car  Loading 
The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  in  1920  secured  an  average  net 
tons  per  train  of  1033.  In  other  words,  it  was  one  of  a  few 
roads  the  average  train  load  of  which  exceeded  1,000  tons. 
Its  average  net  tons  per  car  for  the  year  were  42.9.  This 
figure  was  exceeded  by  various  roads  handling  coal  to  Lake 
Erie  or  ore  away  from  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
the  road  has  done  some  rather  spectacular  work  in  the  matter 
of  heavv  car  loading.     Figures  are  available  showing  the 


Station  and  Office  Building  at  Brewster 

number  of  tons,  the  number  of  cars  and  the  average  tons  per 
car  of  coal  dumped  at  the  several  Lake  Erie  piers  during  the 
1921  season.  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie's  average  tons  per 
car  dumped  at  Huron  was  the  highest  figure  for  each  of 
the  several  piers  for  every  month  but  one  from  January  to 
October.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  the  W.  &  L. 
E.  average  at  Huron  was  63.02  tons;  for  May,  it  was  61.18; 
June,  61.54;  July,  61.36;  August,  57.77;  September,  56.97 
and  for  October,  59.12.  The  average  for  all  the  piers  dur- 
ing these  several  months  ranged  between  52.31  and  53.89 
tons. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  owns  about  8,000  gondola  and 
hopper  cars  of  which  about  2,600  are  of  70-tons  capacity 
and  most  of  the  remainder  of  50-tons  capacity.     The  heavy 
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loading  is  partly  due,  therefore,  to  the  use  of  the  large  car. 
It  is  rather  more  due,  however,  to  supervision  of  car  loading 
at  the  tipples  and  to  the  co-operation  of  the  coal  shippers. 
The  road  had  a  rather  enviable  record  in  car  loading  during 
the  [H-riod  of  federal  control  because  of  its  efforts  in  these 
direct  i  on  >. 

The  road  is  unable  to  secure  a  high  mileage  per  car  per 
day  and.  therefore,  net  ton-miles  per  car  per  day.  In  1921 
its  miles  per  car  per  day  were  but  13.2.  This  is  due  to  the 
character  of  the  business  handled,  notably  the  preponderance 
of  slow  freight.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  road 
originates  and  "terminates"  the  larger  portion  of  its  traffic. 
Cars  must  be  held  at  the  mines  for  coal  and  at  Huron  for 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Brewster 

ore,  both  factors  combined  having  an  appreciable  result  on 
the  daily  ear  mile  average. 

Because  of  the  present  decline  in  traffic  it  is  hardly  desir- 
able to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  1921  operating  statis- 
tics. In  1921  the  \\  &  L.  I'.,  had  an  average  net  tons  per 
train  of  918  as  compared  with  1033  in  1920.  Its  net  tons 
per  loaded  i  ar  were  42.7  as  compared  with  42.9.  The  car 
miles  per  day  were  13.2  as  against  12.3.  The  figures  show 
that  the  per  cent  of  loaded  to  total  car  miles  was  63.3  as  com- 
pared with  72.0  in  1920  and  that  the  net  ton-miles  per  car 
per  day.  357,  compared  with  .<79  in  1920.  The  W.  &  L.  E. 
bas  a  be. ivy  train  load.  It-  train  speed  (miles  per  train 
hour),  however,  is  low.  In  1921,  it  was  7.0  as  against  7.0 
ear.  The  net  ton-miles  jxt  train  hour  were  6966  as 
against  727. ;  in  1920.  The  average  for  the  Ohio-Indian  i- 
Alleghen)   region  in  1921,  was  843S. 


Prizes  Offered  for  Efficiency 
Another  feature  of  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  operations  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  road  keep  after  costs. 
For  instance,  prizes  are  offered  to  the  yardmaster  who  secures 
the  highest  monthly  average  of  cars  handled  per  engine  hour. 
Train  crew-  are  given  prizes  for  handling  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  ton-miles  per  hour  of  crew  time.  The  prizes  are 
awarded  monthly.  First  prizes  of  $100  and  second  prizes  of 
$50  are  given  to  the  engine  and  train  crews  making  the  best 
record.  Similarly  a  first  prize  of  $50  and  a  second  of  $25 
are  awarded  to  the  man  securing  for  the  month  the  best  aver- 
age of  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  ton-miles. 

Daily  Report  of  Loads  and  Empties  Moved 

In  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  officers  check  the  details  of  oj>eration,  attention  should 
first  be  drawn  to  the  "Report  of  Loads  and  Empties  Moved 
in  Transit  and  in  Yards  for  24  Hours  Ended  at  12.01 
A.  M."  This  report  is  a  telegraphic  report  available  the  first 
tiling  on  the  morning  following  the  period  to  which  it  ap- 
plies The  form  gives  a  clear  and  concise  report  of  the  entire 
railroad  as  to  cars,  their  location,  movement,  etc.  The  report 
show>  fur  each  district  by  stations  under  the  three  heads: 
moved,  in  transit  and  in  yards,  separately  for  eastward  and 
westward:  trains,  loads,  all  empties,  and  empties  suitable  for 
coal.  Each  district  is  totaled  and  the  entire  form  is  totaled 
and  there  is  figured  out  and  shown  in  a  manner  which  will 
attract  Special  attention  the  per  cent  of  loads  and  the  per 
cent  of  empties  left  over.  In  addition  there  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  form  spaces  for  giving  the  details  of  coal  and  ore  load- 
ing,  of  empties  available  for  coal  loading  in  the  four  coal 
districts  and  of  the  power  situation.  The  form  does  not  in- 
clude the  movement  of  expedite  trains,  ,is  such  movements 
are  reported  on  a  separate  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
report  is  a  ready  index  of  the  preceding  day's  activities. 

Daily  Train  Tonnage  Report 

The  officers  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  in  checking  de- 
tails of  operation  seem  to  emphasize  the  factor  of  costs  rather 
more  than  is  the  rule  on  most  roads.  This  is  indicated  for 
one  thing  in  the  "Daily  Train  Tonnage  Report."  This  report 
is  not  original  to  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  but  has  been 
adapted  from  a  form  used  by  a  lew  other  road-  The  report 
is  a  much  more  complicated  form  than  that  showing  ear 
movement.     It   i-  available  about   four  days  after  the  day  to 
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which  it  refers.  It  shows  the  details  for  each  train  operated. 
The  upper  section  of  the  form  is  devoted  to  unit  values 
figured  out  for  each  district  and  totaled  for  the  road.  The 
unit  values  include  gross  ton-miles  to  date  and  this  date; 
total  cost  to  date  and  this  date;  cost  per  1,000  ton-miles; 


the  tons  and  percentage  of  tons  to  rating,  etc.  Five  columns 
are  devoted  to  cost  data,  including  the  tons  of  coal  consumed, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  wages  (overtime  wages  being  shown  sep- 
arately) and  total  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  The  crew  time  is 
separated  into  initial  delay,  road  time  and  final  delay.    De- 
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number  of  train  miles;  engine  miles;  tons  per  train  and 
engine  mile;  overtime,  per  cent  of  total  wages;  helper  service 
and  yard  service;  per  cent  of  cost,  etc. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  form  there  are  given  for  the  indi- 
vidual trains  the  names  of  the  conductor  and  enginemen, 
engine,  time,  loads  and  empties  handled,  the  engine  rating, 


lays  and  their  cause  are  explained  in  such  detail  as  to  re- 
quire nine  columns.  The  final  result  is  the  "Cost  per  1,000 
ton-miles."  The  form  gives  a  wealth  of  details  and  the 
operating  officer  can  readily  get  from  it  a  real  picture  of 
what  the  road  is  doing.  An  illustration  of  the  form  is  given 
at  the  bottom  of  this  and  the  facing  page. 
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Overtime  Report 

Another  interesting  form  is  the  daily  report  of  man  hours 
or  the  report  showing  the  amount  of  overtime.  This  report 
is  compiled  and  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  operating  officer 
within  48  hours  after  the  occurrence.  This  enables  the  heads 
of  the  departments  to  be  in  absolute  touch  with  the  overtime 
made  in  their  departments.  They  are  held  strictly  account- 
able for  such  overtime  and  all  overtime  must  be  explained 
in  detail.  The  information  is  of  great  value  to  the  head-  of 
such  departments  a-  it  assists  them  in  keeping  overtime  down 
to  the  minimum.  Further  than  that,  a  detailed  report  relative 
to  train  service  overtime  is  required  from  the  chief  dispatcher. 
The  report  shows  the  amount  of  overtime  applying  to  differ- 
ent classes  of  service  and  in  addition  gives  figures  showing 
the  number  of  orders  issued  by  each  dispatcher. 

Report  of  Daily  Expenses 

Finally  there  is  another  form  giving  a  report  of  daily 
expenses  in  the  maintenance-of-way,  bridge  and  building, 
transportation,  and  locomotive  and  car  departments.  This  i- 
prepared  daily  and  telegraphed  or  telephoned  to  the  heads  of 
the  various  department,-.  The  report  shows  wages  only  and 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  departments  within  two  days 
after  the  performance.  With  this  information  the  heads  of 
the  different  departments  know  just  what  amount  of  money 
g  expended  for  labor.  It  is  of  great  assistance  in  the 
:  adding  to  or  decreasing  the  forces  so  as  to  keep  within 
the  budget  allowance  for  the  various  departments. 

Use  of  the  Several  Reports 

With  reference  to  all  these  various  forms,  a  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  officer  -aid.  "We  have  found  that  by  supplying 
as  well  as  -ubordinate  officers  with  such  information 
they  will  be  continually  on  the  alert  and  catch  any  increase- 
that  might  develop.  It  also  creates  an  incentive  on  the  part 
of  such  officers  or  subordinates  to  feel  that  the  money  which 
.nded  should  l>e  jusl  a-  judiciously  expended  as 


Passenger  Station  at  Zanesville  on  the  W.  &   L.  E. 

if  it  was  their  own,  all  of  which   is,  indeed,  conducive  to 
^itinn  a-  well    i-  eciiiHiinii.il  operation." 
'I  hi-   officer   might   also  have  drawn   attention   to  thi 

held  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  depart- 

gether      I  here   i-  another  thing  also  that 

•  ii  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  fine  and  that  is 

ii   the  operating  and   traffic  depart- 

cured   on   'he  one   hand    by   the   manner  in 

which  rminal  train 

wot      losel)  with  the  shippers  in  their  districts 

re  brought  to  the  attention  of 

■    his  for 
the  I,.  irdingl)   they 


Concentrating  Pullman 

Reservations  at  San  Francisco 

Tin.  Southern  Pacific  has  recently  installed  a  new 
telephone  system  for  the  handling  of  sleeping  car 
ticket  sales  in  its  San  Francisco  offices  which  has 
greatly  expedited  the  service.  All  train  charts  showing 
the  Pullman  space  on  even-  train  are  kept  at  one  central 
office,  reservations  being  made  by  telephone  from  the  various 
ticket  offices  scattered  about  the  city  and  -urrounding  ter- 
ritory. This  system  eliminates  the  possibility  of  duplicate 
sale  of  space  while  a  close  check  can  also  be  kept  on  the 
number  of  cars  required  on  any  train.  This  telephone  ex- 
change, built  by  the  \\  rric  Company,  contains 
three  20-line  switchboards  and  two  cabinets  for  sleeping  and 
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A  Portion  of  the  Pullman  Checking   Desk 

parlor  car  reservations.  Fight  operators  can  use  the  bivird 
simultaneously,  although  during  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
operators,  the  remaining  men  can  take  care  of  incoming  calls 
without  changing  their  positions  When  but  one  man  i-  on 
duty,  he  can  reach  all  the  charts  without  leaving  his  seat. 

The  revolving  cabinets  above  the  desk,  called  "turrets." 
contain  charts  -bowing  the  reservations  on  each  of  the  22 
train-  running  out  of  San  Fran,  isco  daily.  Each  box  in 
a  turret  contains  charts  for  two  trains,  one  face  of  the  box 
having  the  chart-  for  each  day  from  the  tir-t  to  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  and  the  next  face  having  those  for  the  sixteenth 

to  the  thirty-first      The  two  remaining  faces  of  the  box  have 

similar   chart-    for   another   train. 

All  of  the  dry  ticket  offices  have  wires  coining  into  this 
desk,  a-  ha-  each  counter  man  in  tin'  consolidated  ticket 
Office.  Ticket  offices  within  a  radio-  of  15  mile-  of  San 
Francisco  obtain  their  Pullman  space  in  the  same  manner, 
and  thi-  ha-  eliminated  the  ne.e— it\  of  assigning  a  certain 
amount  of  -pa.e  to  the-e  out-lde  offices  Trunk  wire-  c  oil - 
lie  checking  de-k  with  tlie  main  switchboard  at  the 
I    offices    of    the    road,    through    which    comtminii  etion 

may  be  established  with  any  Southern  Pacific  station  within 
i  radius  of  200  mile-. 

["he   centra]    information   desk    i-   in   the    same   rcv.m    with 

Pullman    checking   desk    and    telephone   operator-   at    the 

here  all  telephone  requests  for  information. 

Any  of  the  clerk-  may  answer  the  'ill 


Electrical  Operation  in  Mountain  Districts" 

An  Outline  of  What  Is  Being  Done  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul 


FOLLOWING  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Frank 
Rusch,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  C.  M.  &  St.  P., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  at  a  traveling  engineers'  staff  meeting 
held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  28,  1921: 

We  are  operating  electrically  on  the  main  line  over  five 
mountain  ranges,  formerly  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
system,  the  Cascade  and  Saddle  mountains  in  Washington, 
and  the  Bitter  Root,  Rocky  and  Belt  ranges  in  Montana. 
On  a  total  of  about  660  route  miles  we  have  two  maximum 
gradients  of  2  per  cent  to  2.2  per  cent  for  about  20  miles; 
two  grades  of  1.6  per  cent  to  1.7  per  cent,  and  several  of  1 
per  cent. 

In  freight  service  on  grades  of  less  than  one-half  per  cent 
we  can  handle  as  much  tonnage  as  the  operating  conditions 
will  permit  with  one  electric  locomotive  at  speeds  which 
may  vary  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  On  1  per  cent  grade 
ascending  one  electric  locomotive  will  handle  3,500  tons;  on 
2  per  cent  grade,  1,250  tons;  on  2.2  per  cent  grade,  1,100 
tons;  all  at  a  speed  of  about  15  miles  an  hour.  We  ordi- 
narily use  a  helper  locomotive  in  freight  service  on  moun- 
tain grades  so  that  our  average  freight  trains  will  run  about 
as  follows: 

1  per  cent  grade 3,500  tons 

1.6  per  cent  grade 3,200  tons 

1.7  per  cent  grade 2,800  tons 

2.0  per  cent  grade 2,500  tons 

2.2  per  cent  grade 2.200  tons 

These  ratings  are  based  on  the  continuous  capacity  of  the 
locomotives  which  occurs  at  15  miles  an  hour  at  full  trolley 
pressure  of  3,000  volts. 

In  making  comparison  with  the  steam  locomotives  that 
were  used  prior  to  the  electrification  the  tonnage  rating  and 
what  was  actually  hauled  over  the  Rocky  mountains  is  as 
follows  and  applies  to  freight  trains  only: 

2  Mallets,    Butte    Yard    to   Donald 2,500  tons 

2  L2  Engines.   Butte   Yard   t"   Donald 1,500  tons 

2  Electric.    Butte    Yard    to    Donald 3,200  tons 

2  Mallets,    Piedmont    to   Donald 1.800tons 

2  12   Engines,    Piedmont    to   Donald 1,400  tons 

2  Electric,     Piedmont     to     Donald 2,500  tons 

The  tonnage  hauled  over  this  mountain  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  electric  motors.  The  mountain  grade  from  Butte 
Yard  to  Donald  is  1.6  per  cent  and  from  Piedmont  to 
Donald  on  the  east  slope  is  2  per  cent. 

On  the  2  per  cent  grade  over  the  Saddle  mountains  in 
Washington  two  electric  motors  haul  2,200  tons  at  a  speed 
of  15  miles  an  hour,  whereas  two  Mallet  engines  haul  1,600 
tons  at  a  speed  of  about  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

In  passenger  service  we  are  not  using  any  helper  power. 
These  locomotives  are  built  strong  enough  to  handle  960 
tons  of  passenger  equipment  over  any  portion  of  our  track. 
They  make  good  speed  in  ascending  grades  and  their  speed 
on  level  track  is  only  limited  by  operating  conditions. 

In  switching  service  we  have  electric  locomotives  at  Butte, 
Deer  Lodge  and  Othello.  In  special  service  we  have  used 
electric  locomotives  to  push  snow  plows,  on  work  trains 
and  for  wrecking  outfits,  and  obtained  efficient  results. 

Fuel  and  Water  Stations  Eliminated 

One  thing  which  seems  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
steam  man  in  first  operating  an  electric  locomotive  and 
which  is  soon  likely  to  be  forgotten  with  other  common- 
place things,  is  that  no  stops  are  necessary  for  fuel  or  water. 

•Milwaukee    Employees'    Magazine,    March,   1922. 


When  you  consider  the  delays,  train  troubles  and  extra  work 
it  watering  engines,  encountered  in  mountain  traffic,  you 
can  see  that  the  complete  elimination  of  such  is  no  small 
item  in  bettering  train  operation.  When  you  consider  that 
a  large  part  of  our  mountain  district  is  through  compara- 
tively dry  territory  the  elimination  of  pumping  plants  to 
supply  this  water  represents  economy. 

Another  feature  which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  service  and 
of  which  we  have  good  report  is  that  although  the  electric 
locomotives  weigh  more  on  drivers  than  any  steam  power, 
they  are  easier  on  curved  track,  at  least,  than  the  steam  en- 
gines. On  tangent  track  the  difference  is  not  so  apparent, 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  there  have  been  no  radical  changes 
made  in  track  construction  since  we  electrified,  nor  has  there 
been  any  apparent  reason  for  making  changes.  Considering 
that  mountain  trackage  has  a  high  percentage  of  curvature, 
this  advantage  of  electrical  operation  is  appreciable. 

But  in  order  to  deal  specifically  in  bringing  out  ad- 
vantages of  electric  motive  power  in  the  mountains,  it  will 
be  better  to  go  more  into  detail.  I  can  perhaps  do  this  best 
by  considering  different  kinds  of  service  separately  and  by 
giving  examples  of  actual  operation. 

First  in  importance  is  the  freight  service  in  which  we 
have  reduced  the  number  of  engines  required  and  the  work 
of  keeping  them  in  service.  We  have  practically  reduced 
our  running  time  between  points  by  40  per  cent  and  have 
increased  our  tonnage  in  the  worst  districts  by  about  the 
same  amount.  In  spite  of  increased  tonnage  the  drawbar 
reports  show  a  decreased  number  of  accidents  of  this  nature 
after  the  men  have  become  accustomed  to  electric  operation. 
The  fuel  consumption  or  kilowatt  hours  at  the  locomotive 
shows  marked  economy  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  trains  operating,  marked  economy  for 
the  whole  system  is  possible  over  steam  operation. 

Regenerative  Braking  Does  More  Than 

Return  Power  to  Trolley 

Freight  trains  can  be  handled  over  mountain  grades  with- 
out stopping  and  due  to  the  regenerative  feature  may  be 
handled  without  applying  an  air  brake  on  the  whole  train, 
unless  for  some  reason  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  dead  stop. 
The  regenerative  braking  not  only  saves  the  brake  rigging 
but  also  returns  energy  to  the  trolley  which  may  be  utilized 
in  helping  move  other  trains.  Whatever  may  be  the  return 
on  this  regenerated  energy  the  saving  made  in  ease  of  train 
handling  with  less  number  of  break-in-twos  with  consequent 
damage  and  delays,  is  an  important  advantage. 

The  various  tests  on  brake  shoes  in  making  a  run  from 
Avery  to  Harlowton  show  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  brake 
shoe  was  worn  away  in  controlling  the  speed  of  the  trains 
on  mountain  grade,  while  in  the  westward  movement  be- 
tween these  two  points  it  showed  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  brake  shoe  worn  away.  A  conservative  figure  on  the 
value  of  the  metal  dissipated  through  brake  shoe  wear  dur- 
ing a  thirty-day  month  period  would  be  $6,000;  this  is  not 
including  the  saving  in  the  way  of  cracked  wheels  through 
overheating.  Both  of  these  items  of  expense  have  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  through  electric  operation. 

We  expect  at  some  future  date  to  combine  regenerative 
braking  which  sends  the  current  back  into  the  wire  and 
which  we  have  at  present,  with  rheostatic  braking  which 
consumes  the  braking  energy  in  the  starting  resistors,  so 
that  we  can  use  electric  braking  at  speeds  down   to  prac- 
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tically  a  standstill.     This  will  be  a  matter  tor  experimenta- 
tion. 

-  rting  freight  trains  on  ascending  mountain  grades  is 
comparatively  easy  and  not  at  all  likely  to  result  in  drawbar 
damage.  The  helpers  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  train 
and  the  head  locomotive  can  when  Starting  let  the  slack  hack 
as  far  a-  the  helper.  The  helper  man  then  can  advance  his 
controller  to  give  maximum  tractive  effort  and  i-  ready  to 
follow  with  the  -lack  when  the  head  locomotive  -tarts.  With 
electrii  operation  we  have  quit  breaking  drawbars  almost 
entirely   in  the  mountains. 

We  do  not  need  engine  watchmen  with  electric  motive 
power  and  at  any  point  where  one  of  these  machines  is  tied 
up  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  enginemen  to  drop  the  panto- 
graphs and  shut  the  door-  atul  window.-.  This  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  at  helper  tie-up  point-.  At  Butte  and 
Piedmont  when  we  first  electrified  we  had  as  high  as  -i\  to 
ten  -t  s,  mainly  required  for  helper  service.    I  hese 

were  replaced  with  two  electric  locomotive-,  which  have  suc- 
freight  helper  work  since.      The  passenger 
trains  not   requiring  helper-   have  to  some  extent  made   this 
course,   hut  this   itself   i-  also  another  advantage 
of  electrical  operation. 

Regenerative  braking  makes  it  a  decided  advantage  to  use 
a   hel]  tng  a  grade  as  well  as   in   going  up  on  the 

other  side.  We  have  only  one  heavy  grade  on  the  ( 
mountains  where  this  i-  not  applicable.  Otherwise  our  help- 
dinarily  go  clear  over  the  summits.  It  is  common  for 
a  helper  to  go  in  a  train  upgra  '  I  I-  !-ton  and  down  to 
Beverly  then  hack  to  Kittitas  light  with  zero  net  consump- 
tion of  kilowatt  hours,  or  regeneration  in  this  case,  making 
rible  to  operate  helpers  in  eastward  trafh.  from  this 
point  at  no  fuel  expense  whatever. 

The  increased  safety  in  having  two  locomotives  in  trains 
of  this  sort  on  heavy  grade-  can  be  appreciated. 

In  passenger  service  tin'  delay-  and  rough  handling  neces- 
-ary  to  the  operation  with  hel|>crs  i-  entirely  eliminated. 
The  same  locomotive  which  may  haul  the  train  at  SO  miles 
per  hour  can  also  handle  it  with  ease  and  certainty  on  a  2.2 
grade. 

II  n  again  the  regenerative  braking  feature  is  important 
line  who  ha-  tried  to  sleep  in  a  passenger  train  through 
mountain  di-triets   and   ha-  been   kept  awake  by   application 

ikes  at  frequent  intervals  can  readily  appreciate  the 
COtnfort  of  an  electrically  operated  mountain  trip  in  which 
it  i-  impossible  to  tell  from  the  way  the  train  i-  handled  as 
to  whether  a  grade  i-  being  ascended  or  descended. 

'I  he  -mfxith  handling  of  passenger  train-  i-  a  point  of 
merit  and  occasions  main  favorable  comments  from  passen 

•nut  our  -  r 

The  entire  absence  of  cinders  and  a   certain  amour 
grime  from  coal  burning  locomotives  i-  appreciated  by  the 
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\\  herever  the  trolley  wire  goes  the  electric  locomotive  has 
given  particularly  good  results.  In  rerailing  car.-  or  engines 
or  pushing  snow  plow-  the  uniform  rate  of  speed  for  a  given 
load  and  the  ease  with  which  the  locomotives  can  he  con- 
trolled make  their  use  decidedly  advantageous. 

The  rated  tractive  effort  of  an  electric  locomotive  is 
usually  given  as  that  within  the  continuous  or  24-hour  ca- 
pacity of  the  traction  motors.  This  i-  72,000  lb.  for  our 
freight  locomotives,  but  does  not  mean  very  much  as  com- 
pared to  the  maximum  tractive  effort  which  the  locomotive 
can  exert.  1  hi-  i-  only  limited  on  these  machines  by  the 
slipping  point  of  the  wheel.-.  With  sand  used  on  the  rail 
they  have  been  known  to  exert  a  tractive  force  of  160.000 
lb.,  ami  this  could  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  time  until 
the  tractive  motors  are  in  danger  of  overheating  due  to  the 
large  flow  of  current  through  them.  Such  tractive  effort 
make-  these  machine-  efficient  in  handling  certain  work 
under  adverse  conditions  as  mention 

Each  Locomotive  Its   Own   Dynamometer  Car 

Because  the  tractive  effort  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
current  flowing  through  the  motors  regardle-s  of  the  sp^ed. 
it  i-  very  easy  to  judge  train  weights,  proper  ratings  and 
cither  things.  In  fact,  every  electric  locomotive  is  equipped 
with  its  own  instruments  so  that  it  is  a  very  gcxnl  dynamom- 
eter it-elf.  and  in  cases  where  the  engineer  runs  into  con- 
ditions of  overloading,  he  can  readily  judge  the  amount  and 
reduce  as  necessary.  There  is  no  argument  a-  to  whether 
one  man  can  get  more  out  of  an  engine  of  this  kind  than 
another — they  are  all  placed  on  an  even  basis  Moreover, 
ili.  normal  running  times  are  SO  uniform  that  the  dispatch 
i  rs,  j-  a  general  rule,  do  not  have  to  figure  much  on  the 
personal  element  of  the  enginemen  in  supervising  train  oper- 
ations. 

There  are  possibly  other  benefit-  to  Ik'  derived  from  elec- 
trification, but  I  have  endeavored  to  stay  within  the  limita- 
tions applying  to  the  locomotives  alone.  There'  are  disad- 
vantages ten),  of  course,  ami  there-  i-  a  need  for  improvements 
and  developmental  changes  as  i-  true  of  all  electrical  equip- 
ment. However,  the  field  for  experiment  and  such  change- 
is  large,  and  with  the-  successful  electric  motive  power  we  now 
have,  we  have  made  the  start,  and  further  improved  features 
can  be  inaugurated  if  necessary. 


An    Illustration    Typil  >1    of    the   Construction    Conditions 
Encountered   in   Alaska 


The  Lachine  Bridge  at  Montreal 


C.  P.  R.  Soon  to  Own  Fleet  Totaling  438,604  Tons 

Operates  Over  14,000  Miles  of  Railway,  Several  Hotels,  Etc. — 
Wide  Margin  for  10  Per  Cent  Dividends 


Last  December  the  Canadian  Pacific  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  $25,000,000  of  its  four  per  cent  consol- 
idated debenture  stock.    In  his  statement  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year,  President   E.  W.   Beatty  says  that  the 
stock  was  sold  "at  prices  which  under  the  prevailing  market 


Connaught   Tunnel — Western   End 

conditions  were  extremely  favorable,  reflecting  the  high  credit 
which  the  company  enjoys.  The  sale  of  this  stock  in  New 
York  was  effected  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  and 
although  the  security  was  of  a  character  practically  unknown 


among  American  investors,  it  received  widespread  and  ready 
distribution."  The  C.  P.  R.  stock  is,  of  course,  not  a  stock 
in  the  sense  that  that  term  is  used  in  this  country.  It  is, 
rather,  a  bond,  differing  from  the  bond  issues  of  the  United 
States  railroads  in  that  it  has  no  definite  term  but  is  per- 
petual. There  is  a  very  good  reason  why  the  Canadian 
Pacific  securities  should  have  been  well  received  in  the  New 
York  market.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  the  long  dividend 
record  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  respect  which  must  be 
paid  to  its  able  management  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  New  York  market  had  fully  in 
mind  also  the  fact  that  the  C.  P.  R.  was  not  subjected  to  26 
months  of  federal  control.  Canada  had  its  war  problems  and 
they  extended  over  a  longer  period  than  our  own.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  naturally  had  to  bear  its  burdens  in  as 
great  degree  as  the  country  it  served  but  it  bore  these  burdens 
under  its  own  management.  It  was  not  subjected  to  the 
fancies  of  a  beneficent  railroad  administration  or  made  the 
victim  of  a  wide  variety  of  more  or  less  valuable  ideas.  Al- 
though it  did  have  to  contend  with  higher  costs  of  fuel  and 
material,  and,  although  it  did  have  to  meet  the  same  increases 
in  wages  as  were  made  in  the  United  States,  it  retained,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  most  important  asset,  its  morale  One  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  which  has  confronted  many  American 
railroads  since  the  end  of  federal  control  has  been  the  restora- 
tion of  this  important  factor.  Some  have  had  marked  success. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  had  the 
advantage  of  not  having  to  meet  this  particular  and  very 
serious  problem. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  1921  was  a  markedly 
prosperous  year,  the  details  concerning  Canadian  Pacific 
operations  as  given  in  the  report  for  the  year  have  an  opti- 
mistic aspect.  The  system's  revenues  totaled  $193,021,854 
as  compared  with  $216,641,349  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $23,- 
619,494,  this  decrease  reflecting  the  general  business  de- 
pression, a  decrease  in  passenger  fares  in  January  and  July 
and  in  freight  rates  in  December  and  a  partial  crop  failure 
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in  some  parts  of  western  Canada.    The  operating  expenses, 

inclusive  of  taxes  totaled   $158,S20,1 14    as   compared   with 

of  $24,668,101.    The  result  was  a 

net  of  $34,201,740  as  >  ompared  with  $33,153,045  in  1920, 

an  increase  of  $1,048,695.   The  operating  ratio  in  1921  was 

-     -  against  84.70  in  1920. 

Handled   More   Grain 

The  C.  P.  R.  in  1921  handled  25.710,606  tens  of  freight 
j.ared  with  30,160,134  tons  in  1920.    The  ton  mileage 
1,811,087,106  as  against   LvQ04.508.Q75.    This  indi- 
greater  decrease  in   business  than  is  shown   in   rev- 
enues, the  reason  being  that  the  earnings  per  ton-mile  were 
1.19  cents  in  1921   and   1.04  cents  in  1920.    Decreased  traffic 
shown  in  lumber,  livestock,  manufacture-,  etc..  but  the 
grain  and  flour  business  showed  marked  increases.    Whereas 
in  102o  9,144,410  barrels  of  flour  were  transported,  in  1921 
the   total    was    11,718.510    barrels.     The   increase   in    grain 
traffic  was  sufficient  as  to  exceed  even  the  record  of  1920. 
In    1Q18  the  system  carried   137,000.000  bushels  of  grain; 
in  1919,  121,000,000  bushels:  in  1020  it  suddenly  increased 
this  total  to  173,000,000  bushels  l,ut   in    1921    the  total  ex- 
:    175.000,000  bushels.    However,  in  view   of  what  we 
have  been  hearing  about  how  grain  moved  through  Montreal 
last  year,  the  increase  does  not  appear  so  striking  as  might 
have  l>een  expected. 

optimistic  aspect  of  the  C.  P.  R.'s  present  situation 
comes  in  the  ambitious  program  of  improvements  which  the 
Stockholders  are  to  be  asked  to  approve.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  expenditures  on  capital  account  "as  and  when  condi- 
tions warrant  such  expenditures"  of  $10,622,137.   The  stock- 


438,604  Tons  of  Shipping 

A  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  United  States  readers  at 
the  present  time  is  the  C.  P.  R.  steamship  services.  It  is  of  in- 
terest primarily  in  view  of  the  pending  ship  subsidy  bill  which 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Panama  Canal  Act  so  as  to 
permit  railroads  to  own  and  operate  (xean-going  vessels.  As 
this  bill  receives  increased  attention  there  is  no  question  but 
that  one  of  the  first  things  that  will  be  brought  up  is  the 
success  the  C.  P.  R.  has  been  having  with  its  ship  services. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  operates  ships  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool and  Southampton  and  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool.  On 
the  Pacific  it  operates  a  line  from  Vancouver  to  Japan, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  the  Philippines  and  also  a  line 
from  Vancouver  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  via  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  These  activities  are  expanding,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  additions  which  are  planned  for  the  extensive 
and  up-to-date  facilities  at  Vancouver  and  by  the  tonnage  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  shipping.  At  the  end  of  1920  the  total  tonnage 
inclusive  of  coastwise  services  was  501.210;  at  the  end  of 
1921  it  had  increased  to  406,754  tons.  New  vessels  building 
and  the  recent  acquisition  of  four  former  German  ships  will 
short!)  bring  the  total  to  438,604  tons,  a  fleet  which  will  be 
noted  for  its  size  and  for  its  standard  of  excellence  alike. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  C.  P.  R.  itself  operates  or  has 
under  construction  14.784  miles  of  line;  that  it  also  controls 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Stfc  Marie.  4.376  miles; 
the  Duluth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  621,  and  the  Mineral 
Range,  101,  and  is  about  to  bring  it-  fleet  to  458.604  gross 
tons,  the  real  extensiveness  of  the  C,  P.  R.  system  will  per- 
haps lie  the  more  readily  appreciated. 

I  I  e  net  earning-  of  the  C.  P.  R.  from  railway  operations 
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-  were  asked  last  year  to  approve  a  similar  program 

totaling  $4,316,236.    The  increase  to  over  51o.O00.000  this 

year  may  be  regarded,  one  trusts,  as  the  C    P    R.'s  opinion 

that  pi  .out  to  return  and  as  a  hint  to  the  present 

-ion  that  it  is  about  time  to  withdraw   from  the 
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in  1921   wea  noted,  554. 201.740.    Fixed  charges 

totaled  811,510,072  and  then  -        000  contributed  to 

the  pension  fund,  leaving  $22,182,668  available  for  divi- 
dends. It  is  the  C.  P.  R.'s  practice  to  pay  from  its  railroad 
net  dividends  of  four  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and 
seven  on  its  common  After  the  deduction  of  these  dividends 
there  was  a  net  surplus  Tor  the  year  of  $755,392  as  compared 
with  8450.550  in  1920.  The  other  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  ten  per  cent  paid  on  the  common  is  derived  from  other 
income.  This  other  income  in  1021  totaled  $29,567,491, 
which  compared  with  $26,380,292  in  1920,    The  net  earnings 

of  the  ocean   and  coastal  steam-hip  lines  totaled  52,785,015. 

■  it  the  same  as  in  1920     I  hi  re  was  c  .rived 

as    net    earnings    from    the    commercial    telegraph    and    news 

department,  hotels 
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More  Railroads  Object  to  Train  Control  Order 

Varied  Reasons  for  Using  Money  Elsewhere — Pere  Marquette 
to  Experiment  with  Clark's  Wireless 


Tin:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  continued,  at 
Washington,  on  Thursday.  March  23,  its  hearing  on 
the  reasons  for  and  against  the  issuance  of  its  proposed 
order  requiring  the  extensive  installation  of  automatic  train 
control  apparatus,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  last  week, 
pages  783  and  787.  Statements  were  presented  by  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  other  roads; 
and  by  two  manufacturers. 

The  hearing  was  continued  on  Friday,  at  the  close  of  which 
it  was  announced  that  other  proprietors  of  train  control  de- 
vices would  be  heard  on  April  12. 

J.  C.  Mills,  signal  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  asked  that  the  commission  postpone 
any  order  as  to  his  road.  The  company  is  now  under  orders 
of  states  and  municipalities  for  grade  crossing  separation 
and  other  safety  work  to  the  amount  of  $13,000,000.  When 
Commissioner  Esch  asked  if  this  would  not  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  years,  he  said  that  the  date  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  had  already  passed,  as  the  authorities  had  al- 
lowed it  to  be  deferred  from  time  to  time;  and  it  was  now- 
necessary  to  finish  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
company  cannot  get  the  capital  for  automatic  train  control 
apparatus  in  addition  to  the  heavy  expenditures  now  required. 

H.  R.  Safford,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  said  his  company  desired  to  indicate  its  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  train  control  development  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  investigations  may  continue  aggressively,  but 
he  did  not  believe  the  ramp  type  would  prove  satisfactory. 
The  problem  of  getting  an  impulse  from  the  roadside  ap- 
paratus to  the  locomotive  is  a  detail  yet  to  be  perfected. 
Chairman  McChord  asked  him  to  file  with  the  commission 
a  statement  of  the  costs  in  property  damage  and  personal 
injury  damages  of  train  accidents  on  the  Burlington  during 
the  last  10  years  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  an 
automatic  train  control. 

A.  W.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Hagerstown  division 
of  the  Western  Maryland,  asked  that  his  company  be  re- 
lieved of  the  order,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  practically 
no  passenger  traffic  over  the  division  contemplated  by  the 
order,  only  one  passenger  train  each  way  a  day  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  nine  freight  trains.  He  said  that  there  had  been 
no  loss  of  life  in  this  territory  as  the  result  of  a  train  ac- 
cident in  six  years  or  since  the  installation  of  automatic 
signals.  If  the  money  were  available  the  company  should 
extend  its  signal  installation  before  spending  the  money 
for  train  control. 

C.  J.  Kellovvay,  superintendent  of  signals  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  declared  it  impracticable  to  install  train  control 
with  wayside  signals.  If  a  cab  signal  were  used  it  would 
distract  the  attention  of  the  engineman  from  the  lookout. 
He  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  equipping  120  miles 
of  road  with  a  "continuous  control"  apparatus,  the  type  which 
the  Pennsylvania  proposes  to  install,  based  on  estimates 
furnished  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  This 
covered  242  miles  of  track  and  251  blocks  and  the  equip- 
ment of  12  passenger,  18  freight  and  13  extra  locomotives, 
a  total  of  $315,785.  Mr.  Borland  asked  why  he  had  used 
estimates  for  the  continuous  control  type  when  the  inter- 
mittent induction  type  would  be  cheaper.  Mr.  Kelloway 
replied  that  he  understood  that  the  continuous  control  type 
was  the  only  one  that  would  meet  the  specifications  of  the 
commission.  He  understood  that  intermittent  induction  ap- 
paratus would  not  meet  the  specifications  of  the  commission 


on  a  number  of  points,  but  when  Chairman  McChord  asked 
him  to  point  them  out,  he  hesitated;  and  finally  said  that 
he  assumed  that  No.  5  calls  for  continuous  control;  but  Mr. 
Borland  said  that  it  did  not.  Mr.  Borland  thought  that  an 
intermittent  type,  either  ramp  or  induction,  would  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  to  which  Mr.  Kelloway 
replied  that  in  the  opinion  of  signal  engineers  the  continuous 
control  type  is  better  and  that  if  the  road  is  going  to  make 
an  installation  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

The  Erie's  Uses  for  Its  Money 

R.  S.  Parsons,  general  manager  of  the  Erie,  said  that 
the  proposed  order  apparently  requires  two  installations,  one 
for  the  Erie  and  one  for  the  Chicago  &  Erie.  His  signal 
engineer  had  given  estimates  that  125  miles  on  the  Chicago 
&  Erie  would  cost  $243,000  or  $345  per  roadway  indication 
and  $1,600  per  locomotive;  for  the  Delaware  division  the 
cost  would  be  $316,000.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what 
device  this  estimate  covered,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  ac- 
curate estimates  because  the  devices  are  not  yet  in  a  market- 
able condition.  It  is  difficult  for  the  Erie  to  get  money  for 
any  purpose.  If  it  had  the  money  it  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete its  double  track,  which  would  cost  $3,000,000;  and 
there  are  two  divisions  on  the  main  line  between  Chicago 
and  New  York  not  yet  equipped  with  automatic  signals. 
The  company  is  anxious  to  complete  this  work  and  it  would 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  train  control  installation  con- 
templated by  the  commission's  order.  The  company  would 
also  like  to  buy  some  steel  passenger  cars  and  complete  its 
stone  ballasting;  and  it  is  continually  embarrassed  by  state 
orders  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings.  It  is  now 
under  orders  of  courts  and  commissions  to  spend  $10,000,- 
000  for  this  purpose,  and  some  of  the  work  is  under  con- 
tract. He  thought  the  burden  of  experimenting  with  train 
control  should  be  borne  by  others.  Passenger  traffic  of  the 
Erie  is  thin,  with  only  two  through  passenger  trains  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  about  two  local  trains  each 
way  a  day.  The  company  has  laid  great  stress  on  requiring 
obedience  to  signals  on  the  part  of  its  enginemen  and  even- 
year  conducts  from  30,000  to  40,000  surprise  tests.  It  is 
a  very  rare  thing  for  an  engineman  to  run  past  a  signal 
except  for  a  short  distance.  Mr.  Parsons  said  he  was  not 
opposed  to  automatic  stops,  but  the  Erie  has  not  for  20 
years  had  a  passenger  train  accident  which  would  have  been 
prevented  by  one.  It  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
devices.  There  is  no  question  but  that  they  stop  trains,  but 
many  operating  problems  are  involved.  If  a  division  were 
to  be  equipped  now  it  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  changed 
in  two  or  three  years.  He  recommended  that  the  commis- 
sion arrange  with  the  American  Railway  Association  to  pick 
one  railroad  to  make  a  thorough  test,  the  expense  of  which 
should  be  shared  by  all  roads;  the  Erie  would  be  glad  to 
pay  its  share. 

A.  H.  Rice,  signal  engineer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
asked  that  the  order  be  not  entered  as  to  his  road,  on  the 
ground  that  the  only  satisfactory  type  would  be  a  continuous 
induction  type,  which  he  thought  had  not  been  sufficiently 
developed.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  installation  at 
$927,500,  for  301  locomotives  and  apparatus  at  104  roadside 
points. 

T.  S.  Stevens,  signal  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  filed  a  statement  by  A.  G.  Wells,  vice-president. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  made  no  plans  for  installation,  awaiting 
the  commission's  final  order.    The  company  is  ready  to  stand 
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re  of  the  expense  of  testing  any  device  which  the  corn- 
er the  A.  K    A.  committee  think*  -hould  be  tested. 
Commissioner  Lewis  said  that  most  of  the  roads  take  the 
D    that   other   work   should   be  done  before   automatic 
train  control  i-  installed,  and  asked  if  the  road  would  make 
the   same   plea    if  automatic   train   control   devices   were   in.  a 
higher   stage  of   development     Mr.    Stevens    -aid    that    for 
himself  he  held  that  the  most  important  thing  is  signalling. 
Charles  Stephens,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  \: 
Ohio  was  called   to  the  stand  and  asked  to  comment  on   the 
submitted  by  Mr.  Peabody  of  inspections  on  the  ('.  & 
ii        lie  said   Certain   defects   referred  to  would  be  corrected; 
others  are  fundamental,  hut  a  way  would  be  found  to  correct 
them.     He  .-aid.  however,   that  the  report  of  the  A.   R.   A. 
observers  did  not  correspond  with  the  records  of  the  railroad; 
tlure  are   serious  discrepancies.     He   tiled   a   record   which 
I   showed   only   two  clear   failures   in   two  years  out  of 
1,200,000   operations,   hut    he  admitted    that   there   had    been 
a   great  deal   of  difficult}    with   damaged   -hoes.      This,   how- 
ever, was  a  question  of  clearance.      The  company  should  not 
be  required  to  extend  it-  installation  at  this  time  because  it 
ssary  to  change  the  location  of  the  shoe  on  the  engines. 
He   believed    this    would   eliminate   the   shoe   trouble,    hut    it 
would  cost  about  $30,000,  which  the  company  is  not  now  in 
a  position  to  spend. 

"I-  this  a  practicable  device?"  asked  Commissioner  T.ewis. 
"It  has  worked  very  satisfactorily,"  replied  Mr.  Stephen-. 
■  I-  it  still  in  the  experimental  stage?"  asked  Mr.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Stephens  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "We  are  now 
engaged  in  re-designing  the  apparatus." 

Commissioner  Lewis  asked  if  it  unnecessarily  slow^  up  the 
traffic.  Mr.  Stephens  replied  in  the  affirmative,  hut  this 
.an  l.e  overcome  b)  a  permissive  form  of  speed  control.  He 
-aid  that  the  formation  of  ice  on  the  shoe  or  the  ramp  causes 
no  difficulty;  hut  hard  packed  snow  such  as  is  found  in  the 
northwest  would  probably  break  off  the  shoe. 

M      I'.    Miller,    representing    the    Simplex    Train    Control 

ay,  said  that  hi-  device  had  been  tested   in  the  Buffalo. 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  and  he  asked  that  a  representative 

of  that  road  who  was  present  lie  called  to  state  the  result  of 

the    test.     K.    W.    Kolli.    signal    engineer   of    the    Buffalo, 

irgh,  expressed  reluctance  to  testify,  saying 

he  was  present  only  to  get  information,  hut  Commissioner 

M  i  hord  insisted  that  he  state  the  result  of  tie    tests      He 

the   Simplex   company   had    asked   for   an   opportunity 

I   the  road   had   permitted  this  to  be  done 

on  a  branch  line.     Tests  were  made  on  two  separate  days 

during  the  last  si\  month-  with  an  engine  and  one  car;  and 

the  device  did  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.     It  stopped  the 

train.      Hut   there   was  nothing   to  show   how   it    would   work 

with  a  longer  train       The  officers  of  the  mad  do  not  approve 

devii  e   for   it    mi  huh-    in-ulated   sections   of   tr.i 

ri  of  tlie  track  unprotected  by  the  automatic 
M-    Miller  -aid  the  objections  could 

rjmpan  nxious  to  gel  permission 

from  to  installation   over  several  miles 

Industrial  Development  Calls  for  Varied  Expenditures 

I;     \    II  imilton 

I  isked  tli.it  that  mad  be  relieved 

irder  in  vii  - 

I    main    track 
I 

■  lit    the 

-um   required    for 

tail    train 
I 

I  3  train- 
daih       If  i'e  fit  to 


relieve  his  road  he  requested  permission  to  make  a  combined 
installation  of  automatic  train  control  and  automatic  block 
signals  over  the  territory  from  Monett.  Mo.,  to  Aston,  Okla- 
homa, a  distance  of  72  miles,  all  single  track  except  five 
mile-. 

The  representative  of  the  Pere  Marquette  endorsed  and 
adopted  the  report  of  the  railroads"  committee,  especially  the 
conclusion.  Plans  have  been  made  to  test  the  wireless  type 
of  train  control  as  developed  by  T.  K.  Clark  of  Detroit.  Ten 
miles  of  track  have  Keen  set  aside  for  this  purpose  near 
Detroit.  It  is  planned  to  begin  work  in  30  days  and  to 
equip  three  or  four  locomotives.  An  installation  of  this  ap- 
paratus  over  150  miles  with  65  locomotives  would  cost 
ily  S2o0,000.  This  road  made  the  plea  that,  in  view 
of  this  proposed  te-t,  it  he  omitted  from  any  orders  A.  L. 
Grand},  chief  engineer  of  the  road,  thought  that  a  year 
to  a  year  and  a  half  would  he  necessary  for  satisfactory  ex- 
periments. A  10-mile  installation  is  sufficient;  this  road 
needs  its  money  for  automatic  signals,  interlocking,  grade 
separation,  etc.  When  asked  how  long  it  would  take  to 
complete  these  improvements  he  replied,  "at  least  10 
Commissioner  McChord  asked  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Pere  Marquette  to  make  an  extensive  installation 
if  this  test  proved  satisfactory,  hut  Mr.  Grandy  could  not 
say.  Tlie  commissioners  then  called  hi-  attention  to  the 
present  good  financial  showing  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and 
asked  why  such  an  installation  should  not  he  made  if  the 
test   proved  satisfactory. 

Cost  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Experiments 

H.    B.    Wickham,    vice-president    and    general    counsel    of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  asked  that  his  line  be  not  required 
to  make  an  in-tallation  throughout  the  entire  limit  designated 
in   the  Commission's  order,  as  with  the  completion  of  the 
installation   to  Staunton,  Ya..  train  control   would  l>e  in   ser- 
ver 61   mile-  of  road.     It  had   been  found  ne 
to  redesign  the  apparatus  and  it  was  still  in  the  experimental 
levelopment    stage.     With   the   completion   of   the   in- 
stallation through  Staunton,  the  cost  to  tlie  railroad  company 
will  have  been  $372,742  with  an  annual  charge  of  $30,166. 
For  the  visual  (light)  signals  the  sum  of  $74,326  was  -pent. 
The    maintenance    on    this    is    estimated    at    $13,604    a    year, 
making  a  total  in-tallati  •  17,068  and  total  annual 

maintenance  charge  of  $43,770;  and  lie  felt  that  his  road  had 
complied    with    tlie    spirit    and    intent    of    the    Commis! 
order 

II  I  II  tag,  signal  engineer  of  the  Kansas  <it\  Southern. 
explained  the  situation  on  that  road.  It  does  not  operate 
train-  of  such  a  character,  number,  or  -peed  as  would  bring 
it  properly  within  the  class  of  the  other  road-  named  in  the 
order.  It  ha-  hut  four  through  passenger  train-  a  day,  two 
!i  direction,  and  these  are  somewhat  local  in  character, 
averaging  approximately  25  mih-  an  hour 
During  1921  only  8.7  freight  train-  a  day  were  run  mi  the 
division    from    Kansas   City   to   Pittsburg,    128   mile-:    the 

'.    tram   would  have  about   seven  meeting  or  p 
points   in    122   mile-       Railroad-   running   more   train-   have 
not  been  included  in  the  proposed  order      The  number  of 

collisions    Which    might    have  been    prevented    by    train    ion 

trol   apparatus  on   the    h  Southern   ha-   been   ver\ 

small.      In   the  la-t   no:  tween    Kansas  Citj    and 

mi.    187   mile-,  there  have  been  onh     ''  collisions, 

which    -how   a    total    property  dam '.  I    |>cr- 

injury  hill-  amounting  to  Si  14,01 

:  an  average  per  year  i>er  mil.  I  hese 

figures  do  not  include  the  portion  of  the  c  o-t  l>onie  by  other 

involved         IT»e   trim-   are  operated   by   the   train   order 

tirely;   there   i-  no  l>lo<k   system.     From    I 

to    Pittsburgh    there    hue-    hern    onlv    three    accident-    in 
the  nine  \ear-.  involving  a   total  C09t  of  bel  00  and 

i.    Kan-. i-  Cit)   Southern  being  b  comparatively 
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new  railroad,  much  work  of  a  permanent  character  remains 
to  be  done  of  a  more  elementary  character  than  a  highly 
specialized  device  such  as  train' control.  Many  improve- 
ments which  it  deems  necessary  would  increase  safety  as 
well  as  economy  and  efficiency  in  operation.  For  instance 
there  are  still  some  timber  trestles  remaining  in  the  main 
line,  and  some  of  the  main  track  has  not  yet  heen  ballasted. 
There  are  also  still  a  few  sags  and  bad  curves  which 
should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  the  company  is  financially 
able  to  do  the  work.  The  expenditure  necessary  to  install 
an  automatic  train  control  system  on  a  full  passenger  di- 
vision Mr.  Haag  estimated  at  $625,000,  which  he  said  is 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  road  to  furnish.  The  estimate  is 
based  on  equipping  30  locomotives  at  prices  from  $400  to 
$3,000  per  locomotive,  and  from  $200  to  $1,000  a  mile  for 
roadside  equipment.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  installing 
automatic  block  signals.  In  reply  to  questions  by  Chairman 
McChord  the  witness  said  his  estimates  were  based  on 
figures  from  five  train  control  companies,  from  which  he 
had  made  a  weighted  average.  He  was  asked  to  file  the 
detail  figures  for  the  record. 

J.  E.  Muhlfeld,  consulting  engineer,  described  the  phys- 
ical and  operating  conditions  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
explaining  the  improvements  which  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  financed,  which  improvements,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  management,  should  take  precedence  over  any  ex- 
penditure for  train  control. 

Data  Furnished  by  Train  Control  Proprietors 

In  order  that  representatives  of  two  train  control  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  Coast  need  not  stay  over  for  the  hearing 
on  April  12,  the  Commission  heard  them  on  Friday.  F.  F. 
Bostwick  of  the  National  Safety  Appliance  Company,  San 
Francisco  and  R.  L.  Miller  of  the  Otis  Automatic  Train 
Control  Company,  Spokane.  Wash.,  presented  brief  state- 
ments and  were  followed  by  A.  J.  Brookins. 

Mr.  Bostwick  emphasized  the  advantages  of  the  magnetic 
system,  not  affected  by  weather,  and  said  that  the  last  four 
months'  service  on  the  Southern  Pacific  near  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, had  demonstrated  that  maintenance  cost  would  be 
low.  His  apparatus  had  been  tested  by  Japanese  engineers 
in  Manchuria  and  Japan,  where  the  weather  conditions  were 
satisfactorily  met.  During  these  tests  the  clearance  between 
track  element  and  the  engine  element  was  increased  to  10 
in.  and  the  magnet  of  a  track  element  had  been  set  off  the 
center  4  in.  without  harmful  result.  The  track  element  was 
also  surrounded  with  iron  and  the  voltage  of  the  track 
battery  was  lowered  one-half  but  the  device  functioned  satis- 
factorily. The  engine  equipment  would  have  to  be  cleaned 
and  oiled  every  three  months.  The  track  element  had  been 
under  water  for  two  weeks  at  one  time  but  it  worked  all 
right.  The  maximum  cost  of  the  locomotive  equipment 
would  be  $350;  and  of  the  track  appliances  $400  [per  block]. 
The  labor  of  installing  the  locomotive  device  would  cost 
$25  and  the  track  installation  $175.  The  additional  cost 
of  installing  the  speed  control  feature  at  each  magnet  loca- 
tion would  be  probably  $150.  These  prices  Mr.  Bostwick 
gave  as  maximum. 

Mr.  Brookins  said  that  his  device  had  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  as  to  its  mechanical  features. 
He  had  attempted  to  get  a  trial  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and 
also  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  but  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  progress. 

R.  L.  Miller  said  that  tests  had  been  made  of  his  ap- 
paratus in  June,  1920,  and  February,  1921,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  (Spokane  International)  at  Spokane;  and  since  then 
a  number  of  changes  had  been  made  in  the  device. 

M.  B.  Bulla,  of  the  Bulla  Train  Control,  El  Paso,  Texas, 
stated  that  his  device  had  passed  the  experimental  stage 
four  years  ago  and  that  over  100,000  tests  had  been  made 
over  124  miles  of  track  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern.     His 


estimated  cost  was  $150  a  mile  and  $200  a  locomotive,  for 
blocks  from  4,000  ft.  to  8,000  ft.  long.  He  further  stated 
that  this  device  had  been  in  operation  on  one  locomotive 
for  six  years.  When  asked  why  the  railroad  did  not  make  an 
installation  he  said  that  the  road  did  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  at  this  time,  but  that  he  had  a  verbal  agreement 
whereby  his  device  was  to  be  used  if  the  road  should  be 
forced  to  make  an  installation. 


Solid  Packing  Rings  for 

King-Type  Cups 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  in  the  use  of  me- 
allic  packing  rings  for  King  type  cups  arises  from  the 
"act  that  the  packing  must  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
sections.  Holding  these  sections  together  while  boring  out 
the  packing  is  a  matter  requiring  considerable  care  and  there 
is  also  a  heavy  loss  of  material  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  thin  edges  of  the  sections  become  bent  or  broken  in 
handling  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  point  of  applica- 
tion. In  order  that  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  and 
that  each  set  of  packing  may  reach  the  locomotive  in  perfect 
condition  the  Jerome-Edwards  Metallic  Packing  Company, 
Chicago,  has  developed  and  patented  a  method  of  packing 
and  delivering  Jerome  packing  for  King  type  cups  whereby 


Sweated    Ring   Packed   in   Carton   with   Waxed   Excelsior 

the  packing  reaches  the  shop  in  a  solid  ring.  In  the  final 
process  of  manufacture  before  the  packing  'is  prepared  for 
shipment  the  three  sections  of  each  ring  are  sweated  together 
and  are  intended  to  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  ring 
has  been  bored  out  and  is  ready  for  application. 

The  box  in  which  the  ring  is  packed  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  waxed  excelsior  and  three  small  blocks  which  support 
the  ring  slightly  above  the  bottom  of  the  box.  When  the  ring 
is  ready  to  apply  it  is  replaced  in  the  box  and  a  match 
touched  to  the  excelsior,  which  in  burning  produces  sufficient 
heat  to  melt  out  the  solder  in  the  joints  without  injuring  the 
sections  themselves.  This  requires  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes, after  which  the  sections  fall  apart.  They  are  then 
wiped  clean  of  the  fused  solder  and  are  ready  for  application 
to  the  rod  in  perfect  condition. 


Representative  Beck  lias  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  "to 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  railroad  tracks  which  are  alleged  to 
be  inadequately  maintained  and  in  unsafe  condition  and  authoriz- 
ing and  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make 
the  necessary  investigations  and  order  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional men." 
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The  Full-Crew  Law  of  Maryland  lias  been  repealed  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  are  still  considering  a 
tentative  budget  of  $6,000,000,  chargeable  to  capital  account,  for 
improvements   to   roadway  and   existing   equipment. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  sent  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  interstate  commerce  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Cummins,  to  require  the  railroads  to 
run  their  trains  on  "summer"  time. 

A  Mass  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Sweetwater,  Texas,  on  April 
10.  under  the  auspices  of  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  discuss  the  means  of  saving  the  Kansas  <  ity,  M 
&  (  Orient   from  being  abandoned,  as  is  now   threatened. 

The  Superpower  System  will  be  the  subject  of  a  paper  pre- 
sented in  two  parts  by  Henry  Flood,  Jr.,  and  L.  E.  Imlay,  at 
ring  convention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,    to   be   held   at   the    Drake   Hotel,    Chicago,    April 
10  21,  1922. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Norfolk  Southern  for  authority  for  its  ol 
and  directors  to  hold  positions  with  other  carriers  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  holding  by  C.  McD.  Carr  of  the  positions 
of  director  of  the  Durham  &  Southern  and  of  the  Norfolk- 
Southern. 

The  Savannah  Sectional  Committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Signal  Section,  will  hold  its  fourth  meeting 
at  Ansley  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Thursday,  April  6,  beginning 
at  10  a.  m.  V.  Pagett,  of  Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  will 
speak  on  railroad  motor  cars,  their  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion; and  there  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  rail  bonding. 
Informal  reports  are  expected  from  members  who  visited 
Chicago  on  the-  occasion  of  the  March  meeting  of  the  Signal 
Section  in  that  city. 


Big   Four  Reopens  Shops  Under  Contract 

The   Beech   Grove    (Ind.)    shops   of  the   Cleveland,   Cincinnati. 
Chicago   &    St.   Louis,   have  been   reopened    for   operation   under 
contract    by    the    Railway    Service   &    Supply    Corporation.      The 
i   n   in    than  a  month. 


Chicago  Car  Foreman's  Association  to  Meet 
The  Car  Foreman's    \ iation  of  Chicago  will  meet  on  April 

10  at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel  in  that  city,  at  which  time  a  paper 

entitled,  "Transferring  of  Bad  Order  Cars"  will  be  presea 

J.   A.   I  I  int   to  the  master  car  builder  of  the  Chicago, 

Milwaul  I '  iul,  al    Milwaul  i  e,   Wi 


Power  Brake   Hearing   Postponed 

1   Ir'im 
April  ft  to   May    17   its   bearing  at   Washington   in 
with   it  brakes  and   sppli  im  es .   and 

irnish 
- 
■ 

Contents  of  Burlington  Vaults  Saved  from  Fire 

While 
I     !  blueprints  ill  I  'be  engineering  ami 


mechanical  departments  other  than  those  contained  in  the  vaults 
were  destroyed,  marked  progress  has  already  been  made  in  dupli- 
cating these  records  from  prints  received  from  outlying  points. 

"The   Spirit  of  Transportation" 

With  the  above  title  as  the  principal  inspiration,  the  Clark 
Equipment  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  a  concern  which  deals  in 
automobile  parts,  offers  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  an  ode  on  transpor- 
tation and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  judge  the  manuscripts 
1.  Last  year  the  Clark  company  gathered  twelve  paintings 
by  famous  artists,  each  depicting  the  artist's  own  conception  of 
"The  Spirit  of  Transportation."  It  is  now  proposed  to  publish 
reproductions  of  the  pictures,  accompanied  by  a  poem  or  ode  on 
the  same  theme. 

New  York-New  Jersey  Tunnel 

The  tunnel  from  Canal  street,  Manhattan,  New  York  City, 
to  Henderson  street,  Jersey  City,  for  highway  traffic, 
begin  in  about  six  weeks.  This  tunnel  is  being  built  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
New  York  Legislature  has  passed  the  principal  appropriation 
bill  for  $5,500,000;  and  on  March  28  the  commissions  in 
charge  of  the  work,  at  a  joint  session  in  New  York  City, 
awarded  the  contract  for  construction  to  the  Rooth  &  Flinn 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Pittsburgh,  at  $19,330,000. 

Conductor  and  Engineman  Imprisoned 

Charles  L.  Evans,  conductor  and  Walter  Yeaklc,  engineman, 
convicted  in  court  at  Norristown.  Pa.,  in  February,  for  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disastrous  collision  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  near  Woodmont.  on  December  5,  were  on  March  20 
sent  to  ja.il,  Evans  for  nine  months  and  Yeakle  for  six  months; 
■  '  $500  and  costs  \  petition,  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  5,0(10  persons,  asked  the  court  to  suspend  the  Sen- 
tences, but  Judge  Swartz  after  considering  the  petition  for  a 
half  hour,  said  that  to  grant  it  would  be  a  shirking  of  his  duty. 

Revenues  and  Expenses  For  February 

\    preliminary    compilation    »i    reports    of   revenues   and    cx- 
liled    with    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    for 

t\  bj  137  Class  I  roads  shows  net  operating  income  of 
(37,647,000  as  of  $10,364,000  for  those  roads 

in  February  last  year,     I  iting  revenues  increased 

ntlis  of  1  per  cent,  while  operating  expenses  show  a 
reduction  of  16.2  per  cent.  In  the  Eastern  district  there  w.i^ 
an  increase  in  revenues  of  4  per  cent,  while  in  the  Western 
district    there    was  of    7.3    per    cent    and    in    the 

Southern   Of  2.5  per  cent,     i  In  the  basis  of  these  returns,  it   is 
ili.il    the    roads    will    show    a    return   at    the 
rate  ol    approximate!}    4   per  cent    per   .iiiniini    for    1'ehn: 

Railway  Development  Association  of  the  Southeast 

Tins    association    held    its    third    annual    meeting    at    Atlanta. 
22  and  23,  with   President  Jesse   M     I 
in  the  - 

II  of  the  members  of  this  belong  also  to 

the    American   Railway   Development    Association  and  the  dis 

ns  .it  the  meetings  were  largelj    on  topics  which  have 

msidercd  it  recent  meetings  of  the  national  association. 

The  members  were  unanimous  m  the  opinion  that  the  di- 

■  bile    at    tin 

other  caah  crops,  I   potatoes,  hogs, 

and  dairy  products  ought  to  bi  ed  that 

lit  to  bi   introduced  extensively  in  the  South. 

with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  raising  ol  live  st«ck 
and    llie    ex''  tines.       \    law    to    promote    national 
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reclamation  was  favored.  \  number  of  instances  were  re- 
ported where  two  or  more  railroads  in  competitive  .territory 
have   been   working  in   unison   to   help   the   farmers. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were:  President, 
J.  F.  Jackson  (C.  Ga.);  senior  vice-president,  W.  R.  Tucker 
(A.  II.  &  A.  i;  agricultural  vice-president,  H.  B.  Holroyd 
(L.  &  N.)  ;  industrial  vice-president.  E.  S.  Center  (A.  &  W.  P.)  ; 
immigration  vice-president.  E.  D.  Mays  (S.  A.  L.);  secretary, 
H.  S.  McLendon  (F.  E.  C.I.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Railroad  Meeting  of  Virginian  Section  A.  S.  M.  E. 

The  Virginian  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Newport  News  on  April  7  and 
8  at  which  engineering  problems  pertaining  to  locomotives  and 
cars  will  be  discussed.  The  subjects  of  the  papers  and  the  authors 
are  as  follows  :  Locomotive  Operation.  John  A.  Pilcher,  mechani- 
cal engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western ;  Car  Design,  L.  E.  Endsley, 
University  of  Pittsburgh ;  Truck  Design,  George  A.  Boyden.  A 
paper  on  The  Modern  Trend  of  Locomotive  Design  will  be  pre- 
sented, the  name  of  the  author  not  being  available  at  this  time. 

Transportation  Division  of  A.  R.  A. 

to  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  annual  session  of  the  Transportation  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  will  meet  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  April  19.  The  business  before  this 
meeting  will  be  the  consideration  of,  and  action  upon,  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  car  service ;  demurrage ;  storage,  reconsign- 
ment  and  diversion;  freight  handling  service;  railroad  business 
mail  and  records.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  reports  to 
be  considered,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  full  discussion 
on  all  of  the  subjects  presented  and  members  have  been  requested 
to  come  prepared  for  a  possible  two-day  session.  All  car  account- 
ing and  transportation  officers  are  urged  to  be  present. 

Railway  Business  Association 

President  Alba  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion announces  that  for  three-year  terms  he  has  reappointed  as 
members  of  the  general  executive  committee  W.  E.  Clow,  Chicago, 
president  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons;  G.  F.  Downs,  Buffalo,  president 
Lackawanna  Steel  Co. ;  E.  J.  Kearney,  Milwaukee,  secretary 
Kearney  Trecker  Co. ;  E.  B.  Leigh,  Chicago,  president  Chicago 
Railway  Equipment  Co.;  Herbert  I.  Lord,  Detroit,  vice-president 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.;  William  E.  Sharp,  Chicago,  president 
Grip  Nut  Co. ;  and  has  appointed  the  following  three  new  mem- 
bers :  J.  M.  Davis,  New  York,  president  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore ;  J.  E.  Galvin,  Lima,  Ohio,  president  Ohio  Steel  Foundry 
Co. ;    Samuel   M    Hastings,   Chicago,  president  Dayton   Scale  Co. 

Administration  Gives  Up  Efforts  to  Avert  Coal  Strike 

The  strike  of  coal  miners  called  for  April,  1  was  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  discussed  at  the  cabinet  meeting  on  Friday, 
March  24,  but  it  was  stated  later  at  the  White  House  that  the 
administration  had  practically  given  up  hope  of  averting  a  strike 
by  its  efforts  to  bring  the  labor  leaders  and  the  operators  into  a 
conference.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  while 
recently  the  operators  have  refused  to  go  into  a  general  confer- 
ence, last  October  when  the  administration,  through  Secretary 
Hoover,  tried  to  take  steps  to  forestall  a  strike,  the  union  leaders 
were  unwilling  to  confer.  It  was  indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion expects  to  find  some  way  to  act  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  coal. 
President  Harding  is  very  much  interested  in  seeing  the  cost  of 
coal  reduced  by  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production  and  also  of 
the  cost  of  transportation.  He  takes  the  position  that  because  of 
the  excess  capacity  of  the  mines  the  cost  of  production  could  be 
reduced  by  a  development  of  coal  exports  which  at  present  are  out 
of  the  question  because  of  the  high  level  of  wages  and  freight 
rates. 

Operating  officers  of  the  eastern  coal-carrying  roads  held  a 
meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  at  Washington  on  March  28  to  consider 
plans  for  diverting  coal  during  the  period  of  the  strike. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Geological  Survey  have 


prepared  jointly  a  report  on  stocks  of  coal  as  of  March  1, 
which  shows  that  on  that  date  consumers  had  in  storage 
approximately  52,500,000  tons  of  soft  coal.  By  April  1,  con- 
sidering the  rate  at  which  coal  has  been  leaving  the  mines 
recently,  it  is  estimated  that  this  reserve  will  have  increased 
to  at  least  63,000,000  tons.  At  the  rate  of  consumption  pre- 
vailing in  January  and  February,  the  reserve  on  March  1  was 
sufficient  to  last  43  days  if  evenly  divided,  which  approximates 
the  maximum  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
addition,  there  were  5,160,000  tons  on  the  upper  lake  docks 
and  a  further  reserve  of  at  least  674,000  tons  was  held  in 
storage  by  the  purchasers  of  coal  either  at  the  mines  or  inter- 
mediate points.  The  American  Railway  Association  has  sup- 
plied information  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  held  by  the 
carriers  on  March  1  for  railroad  use.  The  roads  already 
heard  from  had  a  total  of  14,850,000  tons  and  it  was  expected 
that  complete  reports  would  show  over  16,000,000  tons.  As 
the  largest  stocks  on  record  in  the  past  were  13,640,000  tons 
on  January  1,  1919,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  railroads  have 
accumulated  what  is  for  them  an  enormous  reserve  of  coal, 
sufficient  to  last  on  the  average  42  days  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  The  stocks  on  the  day  of  the  armistice  were 
sufficient  for  only  31  days,  part  of  the  difference  being  due  to 
the  greater  requirements  of  the  roads  at  that  time. 


Strike  on  Western  Maryland 

Shopmen  and  trackmen  on  the  Western  Maryland  struck 
on  Saturday,  March  25,  against  the  action  of  the  railroad  in 
dismissing  them  and  leaving  them  to  work  for  contractors. 
According  to  press  dispatches,  considerable  numbers  left 
their  work  at  Baltimore,  Hagerstown  and  Cumberland,  Md.; 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  Connellsville,  Pa.  Most  of  the  work  in 
these  departments  on  the  Western  Maryland  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  contractors,  the  Dickson  Construction  &  Repair 
Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  strikers  are  nearly 
all  employees  of  this  concern.  Representatives  of  the  con- 
tractors said,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  27th,  that  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  filling  the  places  of  the  strikers  and  that  they  would 
not  be  taken  back.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  reports  from 
Hagerstown  said  that  there  had  been  some  rioting  in  the 
yards  there,  when  non-union  men  were  set  at  work. 

Shopmen  on  the  Western  Maryland  have  the  full  authority  and 
sanction  of  their  union  to  go  on  strike,  according  to  B.  M.  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Railway  Employees  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  proper  vote  and  compliance  with 
union   laws   were  fulfilled  before  the  men  walked  out. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The   following  Ust   gives   names  of  secretaries,   dates   of  next  or   regular 

meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air    Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    165    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Next  meeting,  May  9-12,   1922,  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Exhibit  by  Air  Brake  Appliance  Association. 
Air    Brake    Appliance    Association. — J.    F.    Gettrust,    The    Ashton    Valve 

Company.     318    W.     Washington     St.,     Chicago.       Meeting     with    Air 

Brake   Association. 
American   Association   of   Demurrage   Officers. — F.   A.    Pontious,   Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — L.    A.    Stone, 

C.  &  E.  I.  Rv.,  Chicago.     Annual  meeting,  Oct.   17-20,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
American   Association    of    Engineers. — C.    E.    Drayer,    63    E.    Adams   St., 

Chicago. 
American   Association   of   General  Baggage  Agents. — E.   L.   Duncan,   332 

So.   Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago.     Next  meeting,  June  28  and  29,   Minne- 
apolis,  Minn. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.  R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.     Next  meeting,  Nov. 
21-22,    Pinehurst,   N.   C. 
American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild,  Room 

400,    Union   Station,    St.   Louis,   Mo.      Next  convention,   August   23-25, 

1922,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
American    Electric   Railway   Association. — J.   W.   Welsh,   8  W.   40th  St. 

New  York. 
American    Railroad    Master   Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe   Fitters' 

Association. — C.   Borcherdt,  202  North  Hamlin  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
American    Railway    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    General    Secretary,    75 

Church  St.,   New   York,  N.   Y.     Annual  meeting,   November,   1922. 
Division  I — Operating. 
Freight    Station    Section    (including    former   activities    of   American 

Association  of  Freight  Agents).     R.  O.  Wells,  Freight  Agent,  Illinois 

Central    Railroad.    Chicago,    111. 

Medical  and   Surgical  Section.     J.  C.   Caviston,  75   Church  St.,  New 

York. 

(Continued  on   Page   844) 
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Operating  Statistics  of  Large  Steam  Roads — Selected  Items  for  the  Month  of  January,  1922, 
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Compared  with  January,  1921,  for  Roads  with  Annual  Operating  Revenues  above  $25,000,000. 

Avg.  No.  of  freight  cars  on  line  daily  Gross 


Region,  road  and  year 
land    Region: 

n    ft   Albany 1922 

1921 

ft    Maine 1922 

1921 

N.    Y..    X.    II.    ft    II 1922 

1921 

are   ft    Hudson 1922 

Del.,    Lack.    ,V    Western.  .1922 
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Lehigh    Valley     1922 

Michigan    Central    1922 

1921 
New   York   Central 192' 

1921 
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1921 
Pere   Marquette    1922 
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19,084 
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32.705 
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14.156 

62.622 
5,699 
4,238 

12.001 
8,838 

20,188 
8,797 

13.365 

10,860 

74.152 
55.241 
21,613 
12,741 
16,830 
10,263 
19,445 
12,800 
10,744 
9,271 
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Western      1921 
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.. .1922 
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1022 
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1,283 
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38,953 

26,977 
34.89S 
27,751 

24,148 

20,124 

4,869 

3,426 

47.614 

3.1.354 

40,557 

29.930 

12,958 

9.190 

42,385 

23,453 

48,589 

44.370 

50,965 

36,303 

3,450 

3.084 

47,244 

39,449 

19,779 

15.074 

38,155 

31.795 

5,115 

3,603 

49,794 
44,771 
9,894 
6,693 
49.123 
39.459 
36,920 
28,142 
13,197 
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7,744 
6,455 
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16.125 
19.168 
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9,067 

6,345 

7.805 

7.261 
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21.704 
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9.672 

5.341 

6.554 
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13,021 
17,957 

14,027 
19,508 

4,952 
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5.865 
8,880 
16.7S9 
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13.810 
12.727 
14,481 
45,155 
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8.665 
6.778 

14.601 
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13.633 
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51.376 
6,632 
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16,575 
21.626 
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3.385 
60.692 
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10.727 
13,530 
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5.  ',1  : 
14.479 


2,191 

3.882 
18.920 
28.406 
111.  '04 
23,817 

7,565 
10,944 
16.790 
28,283 

22,776 
28.848 
20.325 
27,822 

9,594 
9,568 

5.358 
16.273 
4,(103 
9.313 
7.950 
16.060 
3.651 
5,049* 

11.331 
22.091 
4.912 
8.793 
15.074 
29.258 
12.569 
25.314 
2,508 
5,246 
3.695 
6.2F8 
18.174 
26,509 
5.465 
12,654 

3.303 
5,875 
6,  !86 
6,857 

11.777 
12.540 
17.259 
I 
7.(107 
16.359 
15,0  !5 
22.122 
5.757 
9,426 


7,948 
7.988 
30.211 
31.747 
38,798 
39.246 

16,547 

17.44S 

24,949 

23.287 

5 0,5s 5 
51,900 
41,558 
37,640 
33.917 
28.642 
136.(143 
141.964 
10,198 
10,362 
19,374 
17.503 
26,966 
23,398 
21.845 
24.493 

99.623 

106,617 

28.245 

26.274 

19.653 

15.626 

36.020 

34.426 

13,391 

16,397 

5.190 

4.668 

283,185 

274,743 

38,457 

37,038 

48,665 
49,025 

40,098 
42,230 

31.939 
34.211 
7,060 
7.308 
66,534 
61,760 
50.851 
53.747 
20.523 
20.134 
59.175 
51.736 

71.365 
73,227 
71.290 
64.125 
13.044 
12.652 
52,602 
55,722 
23.782 
24.387 
46,105 
47.855 
8,766 
8,652 

61.125 
66.862 
14,806 
15,486 
64.197 
68.717 
49.489 
53,456 
15,705 
15,718 
11.439 
12,743 
41.642 
42,634 
24,633 
27,416 

12.170 
12.220 
14.00] 
14.118 
12.131 
12.775 
52.197 
52.169 
28,891 
32,521 
24,697 
27.463 
12.311 
13.714 


excluding 

toconn  tive 

Stored  and  tender 

1,620 


19.6 
13.5 
22.8 
13.0 


18.9 
13.6 
14. 8 
12.0 
11.1 


11.7 


960 

1,148 
1,541 
3,529 
3,052 

537 


2,481 

11,297 

8,199 

4,783 

3,034 

7,067 

4,327 

22,431 

14,070 

2,791 

520 

1,500 

1,500 

1,489 

2,018 

709 

636 

12,369 

4,196 
9,553 
1,840 
3,660 


13.2 
10.3 
17.4 


14.6 
16.7 
30.8 
12.3 
15.5 


13.6 
12.3 
10.7 


3,538 

6,861 

1,178 

438 

389 

247 

69,620 

3.9  49,870 

4.8  4,073 

8.9   


11.500 
5,819 
4,715 


750 
10.715 
3,660 


5.664 
12,431 


6.600 
2,242 
1,223 


1,475 
1,856 
3.200 
2.843 
3.907 
3,682 

11,975 
11,413 

931 
50 

275 


9. in: 
9.773 
2,677 
1.500 
1.752 
5,483 
6,694 
1,588 
6,048 
3,651 

2,146 
2,816 
5,490 
2.600 
3,570 
372 


889 
1,008 

1,038 
1,148 

1,108 

1,498 
1,616 

1,470 
1,549 
1,734 
1,780 
1.621 


1.564 
1,844 
1.820 
1,598 
1.398 
1,391 
1,127 
2,312 
2,064 
1,379 
1,319 

1.482 
1.518 
1,326 
1.321 
1.466 
1.414 
1,665 
1.624 
2,119 
2,115 
620 
610 
1,585 
1,561 
1,501 
1.603 

2.129 
2.009 
2,034 
2.03O 

1.130 
1.108 
1.073 
1.060 
1,614 
1,513 
1,129 
1.024 
1.094 
1.109 
1.109 
1.084 

1.127 
1.054 
1,244 
1.224 
929 
921 
1,381 
1.231 
1,014 
1.117 
1.446 
1.395 
1,283 
1.188 


1.2',9 
1.498 
1  512 
1.102 
1  .004 
1.241 
1,196 
1.366 
1,292 
1.550 
1.418 
1.4  50 
1,304 

1.409 
1 .327 
1,483 
1.4  56 
1,143 
1,145 
1.328 


2.696 
2,642 


1,147 
1.174 
1.20O 
1,183 


Net 

tons      per 
pei    1  iadi  d 


car     car-day  car-day  per  day 


Net  ton     Lb.  coal  pi 
miles   1,000  gr  ■- 

per      ton-miles,     r 

mile      including 
of  road  locomcti 


Sbrv 


446 
467 
473 

735 

797 
658 
719 
824 
842 
743 
735 
563 
636 


1,322 

1.160 

607 

585 


70S 
642 
656 
738 
697 
735 
715 
1,126 
1,171 


1,155 
1,043 
1.113 
1,096 


535 
488 
415 
430 
455 
464 

49! 
447 
584 
525 
386 
3/9 
66S 
5  SO 
466 


fiss 

635 
593 


19.2 

23.9 
20.6 
25.4 


32.7 
35.6 
24.0 
27.5 
28.2 
32.0 
27.9 
31.1 
20.7 
25.1 
24.5 
28,4 
20.7 
22.7 
26.7 
25.8 
40.3 
42.9 
24.1 
25.8 


35.5 
31,6 
33.7 


33.3 
36.8 
35.5 
38.5 


30.1 
32.3 
31.1 


557 
647 
559 


27.7 
27.5 
23.1 
26.7 
27.1 
27.7 
27.7 
27.7 


30.9 
30.6 

30.3 
22.6 


24.3 
26.1 
26.1 


410 
501 
426 


255 
327 
329 
357 
659 
677 
298 
276 


4C6 
207 
2.14 
263 
404 
428 
483 


434 
346 
449 

550 
527 
643 


263 
393 
509 
593 


222 
254 
329 


346 
393 
430 
369 
534 
558 
398 
388 
254 
301 
585 
433 
434 
446 


410 
267 
343 
235 


405 
326 
315 
338 


24.9 
29.0 
15.1 

16.0 

11.6 

11.2 

24.1 
29.7 
25.3 


50.8 
51.6 
17.3 
18.2 


28.3 

19.1 
22.9 
10.9 
11.7 
13.6 
21.5 
25.7 
29.5 
10.3 
12.2 


17.0 
20.9 
15.9 
20.7 


6,477 
8.463 
2,703 
3,305 
3.165 
3,401 

9,031 

11,925 

11.721 
11,232 
12,030 
8,916 
9,225 
4,729 
5.112 
7,903 
8,974 
11,753 
12,264 
2,638 
2,186 
16,607 
22,384 
4,773 
4,768 

7,069 
8,356 
8,523 
9.072 
5,473 
5,587 
6,454 
6,937 
4,315 
6.751 
767 
807 
9,400 
10,959 
11,894 


21.1 

21.5 
25.1 
28.0 
32.2 
33.5 
25.2 
24  2 


20.2 
20.1 
14.9 
12.2 
15.4 
19.6 
18.0 
14.3 


25.2 
24.0 
30.3 
32.2 
24.9 
24.3 
14.0 
15.5 
28.3 

28  8 
31.6 

38.7 
40.3 


10.5 
27.4 
16.7 


50 


10,511 
8.016 
11.5SO 
13,027 

1,595 
1,840 
1 .453 
1.94S 
6.411 
7.08O 
4.730 
4.870 
1.45  5 
1,715 

2.41S 
2,616 

2,878 

2.074 
2.631 
2,256 
2.276 
2,220 
1.83  2 
1,515 
1,378 
1,898 
2.538 
2.139 
1,745 
1.611 

2.159 
2.687 
6.296 
5.650 
3.675 
4,110 
2.574 
2,707 
1.540 
1.842 
2,826 
2,339 
2.594 
2.728 
4.506 
4,811 

1.976 
2  645 
2.253 

2.S32 
1,640 
2.347 
2.74' 
2,912 
1.07S 
2,176 
2,243 
2.044 
2.0S2 
2.S22 


nd  tender 
244    i 
238 
178 
180 


196 
207 

222 
217 

232 
212 
171 
182 
195 
205 
152 
156 

142 


223 
195 

198 
154 
174 
165 
150 
420 
424 
164 
184 
217 
225 

14S 


803.616 
855.596 
1,108,617 
1,082,636 

190,522 
185,493 
493.071 
491.293 
662,585 
685,922 
346.236 
378.009 
555.853 
589,041 
2,419,005 
2.453.122 
88.116 
88,142 
273,1174 
287.689 
109.849 
115.705 
526,533 
552,806 

1,394,155 

1,382,179 

324,338 

315,930 

220,446 

240.075 

685,139 

769.609 

P) 

P) 


Passenger- 
train 
car-miles 
1,966,074 
2,016,895 
4.312,724 
4,494,166 
6,175,373 
6,570,190 


962.655 

963,898 

3,393,238 

3,500,317 

4,598,344 

4.728,375 

2.491,639 

2.776,408 

4,833,698 

4,993,748 

18,686.797 

18,689.902 

489,555 

507,653 

1,328.712 

1,403.217 

549,590 

586.536 

2.721,741 

2,782,020 

8.437,024 
8,590,573 
1,533,427 
1.380.005 
1.456.292 
1,532.779 
4.250.146 
4,543.237 
(') 
(') 
1,020,413 
1,037,611 


2.423,867 
2,501,203 

2.423.507 
2.609.470 

6,058.173 

6.303.050 
1, 720,4  55 
1.715,034 
8,354.201 
8.328.697 
5.S55.SSS 
5.564,836 
4,032,352 
3.690.522 
7.634.00.5 
9.184,751 


196 
203 
221 
199 
214 
169 


170 
174 
214 


190 
703 
205 


440,511 
446.963 
403.509 
404, 277 

858.846 

885.316 

320.806 

327,053 

1.442.O30 

1,437. 4S6 

1.032.441 

960.785 

641,385 

622.652 

1.300,441 

1,478,840 


1,592.350  9,487,407 
1,704.861  10,177.895 
1.463.689   8.614, 23S 


1,459.399 
307.347 
319,713 
OSS.  056 

1,001,927 
422  095 
436.056 
843,410 
847,508 
258,738 
262,446 


276  055 

307,823 

1,481,755 

'  527.745 
1,296,1>9 
1,3  12.599 
i  '8,64  ' 
2 '0.274 
285.849 
302.757 


8.933.495 
1.706.024 
1.808,052 
5,601,667 
5,974,081 
2,335,664 
2,326.697 
5,204,325 
5,313.401 
1.639.934 
1.765.459 


1.5SS.S71 
1.726.949 
9,228.433 
0  840.101 
7. '61. 070 
7,898,289 
1.450.045 
1.52S  S21 
1.961. 5'0 
,122.522 


1.318.496  10.i51.S14 

1  539  513  11. sol  023 

849  735  6.609  034 

0(13.411  7.433.730 


104.532 
196.498 
S70  534 

200  71(1 
269  5  '0 
200  005 
951.5(11 
045.456 
751.456 
789  091 
540.347 
544.485 
20s.  ins 
322.315 


1,078,376 
1.185  333 
1,899.752 
2,200.864 

1.60O  4  \l 
1  062.104 

5.502.135 
5,549  '70 
4,178,392 

4  490  40? 
3  504.903 
3  601.099 
1.91R.217 

2.121,406 


"Includes  Ciicago    Terre  Haute  ft   Southeastern   from  Tuly   1.   1921.  only.        Includes      G.   T-T.    ft   S.    A..    Houston   ft   Shreveport.   H'.    ft   T.    C.   Houston, 
East  &  West  Texas,  Iberia  &  Vermilion.  Lake  Charles  &  Northern,  Louisiana    Western.  Morgan's  La.  ft  Tex.  and  T.  &  N.  O. 
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mtud  from  fagc  841 1 
Protective    Section    (including    former    activities    of    the    American 
Railway    Chiei    Special    Agents    and    Chiefs    of    Police    Association), 
1.  C  Caraton,  75  Church  St..  New   York,  N.  V. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Sectii  n   (including  former  activities  of  the 
-  inn    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents).       \V.    A.    Fair- 
banks. 75  Church  St..  New  York,  X.  Y.     Annual  meeting,  September 
'.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Saietj  Section.     I.  C.  Caviston.  75  Church  St.,  Xew    i  ork. 
Division     11 — Transportation     (including    former    activities    of    the 
tion   of  Transportation   and   Car   Accounting   Officers).     G.    \V. 
Covert.  431   South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Division   III— Traffic.  J.  Gottschalk.    143  Liberty   St..   New   York. 

n    [V— Engineering,    K.    II.    l'ritch.   431    South   Dearborn   St., 
Chicago.  111.     Exhibit  bv  National  Railway  Appliances  Association. 
Construction  and  Maintenai  II.   Flitch. 

Electrical   Section.      E.   11.    Fritch. 

Signal  Section  (Including  former  activities  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association).  H.  S.  Balliet,  75  Church  St..  New  York,  N.  Y  Next 
meeting,  March  13  and  14  Drake  II.  tel.  Chicago.  Annual  meeting, 
June  14-16,  1922,  Monmouth  Hotel,  Spring  I.ake.  N.  J. 

Division  V— Mechanical  (including  former  activities  of  the  Master 
Car  BuUders'  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association).  V.  R.  Hawthorne,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  111.  Annual  convention,  June  14-21.  1922.  Atlantic  City, 
N     r       Exhibit  by  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Equipment  Painting  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association).  \.  R.  Haw- 
thorne. 431    South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  ... 

Division  V I— Purchases  and  Stores  (including  former  activities  of 
the  Railway  St.  rekecpers'  Association).  J.  P.  Murphy,  General  Store 
Keeper,  New  York  Central,  Collinwood,  Ohio.  Annual  meeting,  .lime 
19-21,  1922,  Hotel  Traymore.  Atlantic  City,  X.  J. 

Division  VII — Freight  Claims  (including  former  activities  of  toe 
Freight  Claim  Association).  Lewis  Pilcher,  431  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  III. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty.  C.  & 
N  W.  Ry.,  319  N.  Waller  Ave..  Chicago.  Next  convention,  October 
17-19.  19 22.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Exhibit  by  Bridge  and  Building  Sup- 
[i'iy  Mens  Association. 
Americsn    Railway   Development   Association. — J. 

Ry.,  Savannah,  Ga.     Annua]  meeting,  May  10-12,  1922,  Denver,  Colo. 
American     Railway     Engineering    Association.— (Works     in     co-operation 
with  the  American  Railway  Association,   Division   IV.)      E.   II.    Fritch, 
431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.      Exhibit    by    National    Railway 
Appliances  Association. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— (See  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Division  5.) 
American    Railway    Tool   Foremen's    Association.— R.    D.    Fletcher.    1145 
Hast    Marquette    Road,    Chicago.     Exhibit    by    Supply    Association    of 
the  American   Railway  Toil    Foremen's  Association. 
■\merican    Short    Line    Railroad   Association.— T.    F.    Whittelso 

Trust    Bldg„    Washington,    D.    C.     Annual    meeting.    May    10,    Wash- 
ington!  D.   C. 
\merican    Society    for    Steel  Treating.— W.    H.    Eiseman,   4600    Prosocct 
Ave.,    Cleveland,    Ohio.     Sectional    meeting.     May    25-26,    Bureau    ot 
Mines    Auditorium,     Pittsburgh.     Pa.     Annual    convention.     I 
1922,  General   Motors    Building,    Detroit,   Mich. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials— C.  L.  Warwick.  University  of 
Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,    Pa.     Annual    meeting,   June    2b  30,    1922, 
Chalfontc  Haddon   Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers.— E.    M.    Chandler    (acting    secre- 
tary),   31    W.    39th    St.,    New    York.     Regular    meetings    1st   and    3d 
Wednesdays  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  33   W.   39th   St.,   New 
York. 
American    Socifty    of    Meciianicai     Engineers.— Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    \V. 
.  New  York.     Next  •  Ga. 

Railroad     Division,     A      I".     Stuebing,     Managing     Editor,     Railway 
Mechanical    Engineer,    Wool  worth    Bldg..    New    York.     Next    meeting, 
to,n  St..  New 
American  Train  Dispatchers  Association.— C.  L.  Darling,  1310-1311  Mall- 

igO,    III.      Next   convention,   June    IN.    1923,   Chicago. 
American     Wood    Preservers'    Association  Hunt,    Chemist, 

i.    Wis.      Next    meeting,   January 
:  ,.   La. 
noa  of  Rail*  Nfprtfcern   Pacific 

K.    R..   St.   Paul,   Minn.      Xext  meeting.   May    17  1".    1922,    Montreal. 
Association    of    Railway    Kifctrica,     i 

,gu.     Next   meeting.  June 

■  tives.— Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyier  (chairman). 
M.  Y. 

",-.      A.   W.   Clokey,    II 
ng    with    International    Railway    General    bore- 

B1NTFNPENTS. 

I     TiiMiroiu:  .rlNO    0*tlcn 

■ 

il   American   Railway   Bridge  and   Building  Assn. 

ly   in  month,  el 

" 
- 

September 
•       •     Uun.    East    St 

>lth    Chief   Intel 


Cincinnati  Railroad  Club. — W.  C.  Cooder,  Union  Central  Bldg.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  February,  May,  September 
and  November. 

Eastern  Railroad  Association. — E.  X.  Bessling.  614  F  St..  X.  W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Annual  meeting  May  11,  1922.  Railroad  Club  of  New 
York. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — (See  American  Railway  Association,  Divi- 
sion VII.) 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — C.  H.  Treiehel,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings.  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month.  Room   1414,  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — VY.  J.  Mayer, 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Exhibit  by  International 
Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association 
— George  P.  White,  747  Railway  Exchange.  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
International    Railroad    Master   Blacksmiths'  Association. 

International  Railway  Association. —  (President),  V.  Tondelier,  President 
Belgian  State  Railway  System,  Brussels.  Xext  congress,  April  18-30, 
Fine  Arts  Exposition  Palace,   Rome,  Italy. 

International   Railway    Fill   Association. — J.   G.   Crawford,   702    E.    51st 
St.,    Chicago.     Xext    annual    meeting    May    22-25,    1922,    Auditorium 
Hotel,     Chicago.     Exhibit    by     International     Railway     Supply     Men's 
:ation. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 

International  Railway  Supply  Hen's  Association. — C.  W.  Sullivan.  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Co.,  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Meeting  with  In- 
ternational   Railway  Fuel  Association. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin, 
Union  Pacific  R.  R,  Room  No.  19.  Union  Pacific  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.   Mo.     Annual  convention,   1922.   Buffalo.   N.    Y. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Yought,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York,  Next  o  nvention,  May  23-26,  192J,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Di- 
vision V.) 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — (See  A.  R.,  Division  V.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  Tie  Producers. — Warren  C.  Xixon, 
Western  Tie  &  Timber  Co.,  905  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — James 
B.  Walker.  49  Lafayette  St.,  Xew  York.  Xext  convention,  Sep- 
teml  i  I  letroit,   Mich. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New- 
York.     Xext  convention.  May  10-12,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  People's  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition  at  convention  of  American  Rail- 
way  Engineering  Association. 

New-  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade.  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston, 
Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June,  July, 
August  and   September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. —  Harry  D.  Vi  tight,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  Xew  York. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
at  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Pacific  Railway  Club— W.  S.  Wollncr.  o4  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and   Oakland. 

Railway   Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson.  1116 

ward    Building.    Washington,    D.    C.      Annual   meeting,  June    7,    1922, 

Railwai  Association, — Frank    W.    Noxon,    600    Liberty    Bldg., 

Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Annual  dinner,  February 
1,  Waldorf As*  ria,  New   York. 

Railway  Club  of  PiTTSi  tea  J  D,  I  nway,  515  Grandriew  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Railwai  Association.- — (See    Am.    Ry.    Developmctv 

Railway  Supply    Hani  isrociation. — J.    S 

Klectric    Co..    I  'I    meeting    with    Ass 

Railway   Electrical    Engineers. 

Railwv.  M  K      T.     HiTiimelright, 

12nd     St.,     New    York.      Meeting    with    Traveling    Kngmeerj' 

Railway   Fire   Protection  Association. — R.  R.   Hackctt,   Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.    K..   Baltimore,   Md. 
Railwai    Reai  ion,   C   .\   O,   Ry.,   Rich- 

mond.  Y.i.      Next  meeting.  October 
Railwai  A.  R.  A..  Division  IV.,  Signal  section.) 

Railway    Storfkhii  Sei     A.    K      '  ' 

Railway  Supply  Hanutacturri       *  in,     1.  D,  Conway,  i s  ■*  l  Olivet 

Meeting  with    A     R.   A.,  Drviali  n   V. 
Railway   txligrapn   avp  Telephone  •  V   Xcl- 

I    \  ork. 
Railway    TREASURi    OrnciRJ    \  '■'■  Commercial  Trust 

Pa. 

1       1      Hi   \n.lrcws. 
rention,   Septra 
Exhibit  by  Track  Supply  Asso- 

W.  Frauentli.il.  I'nion  Station.  St.  I.ouK  Ho. 
Regular  Meetings,   .'.I    '  '    lunr.   Julj    Rl 

INCE  Association. — F.  W.   Edmunds,  Sunbeam  Hcctric  Manu 
factoring    Company,    N  Meeting    with    American    Rail 

trial    Section 

"     mil.     P.     O.     Box 

rhuraday    in    January, 

.tember    and    November.    Piclmont    Hotel.    At 

>-   SrRvtci  OfrtCBU  — E    W.  Sandwich.  West- 
ern  Rv 

(  'vion  of  Amrrican  Railway  Tool  Forrmins  Association. — 

T«<ck    SUPPLI  '  Hillburn. 

Meets   w,th    Roadmasters'   and    Maintenance    of    Way    Assocla 

TraVEI  inc.  Fnc.inefus'  ARMCIATtOK.— W.  0.  Thompson.   Marine  Trint  Build- 
\      Y        1  shibil    by    Ralway    Equipment    Manufacturers 

WtSTIRI  Crandall.     II     1       Tackson     Bulrvard. 

i     Honda?    each    month    except    June. 
July  Rod  August. 
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Traffic  News 


C.  B.  Radcr  has  been  reappointed  secretary  and  traffic  com- 
missioner of  the  Denver  Grain  Exchange  Association  of  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  announce  that  first  class 
passenger  tares  have  been  increased  16  2/3  per  cent,  and 
second  class  fare-  JO  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  announced  reduced  round  trip  excursion 
tickets  from  Chicago  to  Washington,  D.  C.  at  $38.90,  to  be  on 
sale  on  April  24.  May  29,  and  June  26.  The  tickets  will  be 
good  for  one  week  and  will  be  honored  on  all  trains  with  the 
exception  of  the  Broadway  Limited. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  recently  announced  a  25 
per  cent  reduction  in  its  dining  car  prices,  and  has  in  addition, 
inaugurated  a  new  system  of  table  d'hote  meals,  offering  six 
combination  breakfasts,  ranging  in  prices  from  40  cents  to  one 
dollar;  a  dollar  luncheon;  and  a  dinner  for  $1.25.  A  la  carte 
service  will  be  continued. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  held 
in  February,  it  was  announced  that  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans would  be  given  a  one  way  rate  for  the  round  trip  to  their 
annual  reunion  at  Richmond,  Va.  This  brought  such  a  storm  of 
protests  from  the  veterans  that  it  has  since  been  decided  to  place 
the  old  cent  a  mile  rate  in  effect. 

Coal  Production 

The  demand  for  soft  coal  slackened  perceptibly  during  the  week 
of  March  18,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  production  declined  from  11,115.000  to  10.784,000  net 
tons.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  this  so  exceeded  consumption 
as  to  provide  nearly  2,500,000  tons  to  be  added  to  consumers'  stock 
piles.  How  much  is  in  storage  will  not  be  accurately  known  until 
the  forthcoming  report  on  stocks  is  issued. 

More  States'  Rights  Bills 

Senator  Ladd  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  define 
commerce  and  establish  when  an  article  or  commodity  is  in 
interstate  commerce  and  when  subject  to  the  laws  of  a  state. 
It  provides  that  "no  article  of  commerce  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  interstate  commerce  or  subject  to  the  federal  control 
or  jurisdiction  until  the  same  shall  have  been  loaded  for 
shipment  and  the  bill  of  lading  provided  for  its  transporta- 
tion beyond  the  borders  of  the  said  state  and  until  such 
time  it  shall  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  Any 
article  or  product  shipped  from  one  state  to  another  and 
billed  to  its  destination  shall  cease  to  be  treated  as  in  inter- 
state commerce  when  at  the  said  destination  it  is  unloaded 
or  removed  from  the  system  or  means  of  transportation 
employed  in  conveying  said  article  or  product  and  shall 
then  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  state  laws." 

Representative  McClintic  has  also  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  sections  402,  406  and  416  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act  "for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  state  commissions  certain 
jurisdiction  exercised  over  intrastate  questions  prior  to  the 
war  with  Germany." 

Representative  Bacharach  of  New  Jersey  has  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  by  which  federal  courts  would  be  prohibited 
from  considering  actions  at  law  to  suspend  or  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  orders  by  state  regulating  authorities  under 
state  laws. 

The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
is  continuing  its  hearings  on  the  Sweet  bill,  at  which  a 
number  of  state  commissioners  and  John  E.  Benton,  general 
solicitor  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities 
Commissioners,  have  been  heard  to  advocate  the  amendment 
of  provisions  of  the  transportation  act,  recently  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  which  orders  of  state  commissions 
have  been  nullified  because  of  discrimination  against  interstate 
commerce. 


Freight  Commodity  Statistics  for  1921 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  statement 
showing  the  freight  tonnage  transported  by  Class  I  steam  railways 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  The  figures  in  this  state- 
ment will  not  agree  with  the  corresponding  totals  of  the  four 
quarters  already  published;  mainly  for  the  reason  that  for  the 
first  quarter  the  report  of  the  New  York  Central  did  not  include 
the  tonnage  transported  over  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  also  on 
account  of  corrections  in  the  first  three  quarterly  reports  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  resulting  from  the  transfer 
from  "Tonnage  originated"  to  "Tonnage  received  from  connecting 
carriers"  of  certain  shipments  of  cotton,  anthracite  coal,  and 
bituminous  coal  received  at  tidewater. 

The  following  is  a  comparison,  by  general  classes  of  com- 
modities, of  the  tonnage  transported  in  1920  with  that  transported 
in  1921  : 

, Number  of  Tons  Originated , 

Year  ended  Year  ended  decrease 

n,              ,_            ,.  .  Dec.  31,                Dec.  31,  1921  from 

Classes   of  Commodities  1920                       1921  1920 

Products  of  agriculture   110,839,554  114,016,652  *2.87 

Animals   and   products 26,594,856  24,273,370  8.73 

Products   of  mines    712,154,458  510,860,112  28.27 

Products   of   forests    100,765,537  76,922,790  23.66 

Manufactures  and   miscellaneous.  .  251,864,290  172,176,614  31.64 

Merchandise— All  L.  C.  L.  traffic.  53,202,296  42,079,815  20.91 

Total    1,255,420,991        940,329,353  25.10 

„      ,  ,        .     ,  i Total  Tons  Carried , 

Products  of  agriculture 220,049,724  222,722,672  *1  21 

Animals  and  products 44,853,503  41,794,508  6.82 

Products    of   mines 1,209,097,673  878,645,798  27.33 

Products   of   forests    195,579,878  148,138,456  24.26 

Manufactures    and    miscellaneous.  494,556,078  333,150,182  32  64 

Merchandise— All  L.  C.   L.  traffic.  S9.901.495  67,165,435  25.29 

Total     (1)     2,259,983,278     1,691,617,051  25.15 


*  Increase. 


New  England  Division  Order  Modified 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  order  in  the  New  England  division's  case,  dealing 
with  the  rates  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  which  was  a  defendant. 
The  order  now  provides  that  of  the  joint  class  rates  and  of  the 
joint  commodity  rates  which  are  divided  on  the  same  basis  as 
are  applied  to  joint  class  rates,  between  points  on  defendants'  lines, 
other  than  the  lines  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  of  which  the  New 
York  Central  is  lessee,  and  points  on  complainants'  (New  Eng- 
land) lines,  other  than  the  lines  of  complainant  the  Bangor  "& 
Aroostook,  complainants  shall  receive,  on  and  after  April  1,  1922, 
divisions  which  shall  be  not  less  than  115  per  cent  of  their  present 
divisions,  except  in  cases  where  their  present  divisions  or  their 
present  divisions  plus  those  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  where  it 
participates  in  the  traffic  as  an  intermediate  carrier,  are  greater 
than  the  divisions  now  accruing  to  defendants,  other  than  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  in  which  cases  complainants  shall  receive  divi- 
sions which  shall  be  not  less  than  : 

(1)  Where  the  Boston  &  Albany  does  not  so  participate  in 
the  traffic,  their  present  divisions  plus  15  per  cent  of  the  present 
divisions  accruing   to   defendants. 

(2)  Where  the  Boston  &  Albany  does  so  participate  in  the 
traffic,  their  present  divisions  plus  that  proportion  of  such  15  per 
cent  as  their  present  divisions  may  be  of  the  total  of  their  present 
divisions  and  the  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

The  several  carriers,  other  than  the  complainants  and  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  participating  therein  shall  receive  on  and  after 
April  1,  the  amounts  remaining  of  said  joint  rates  after  deducting 
the  divisions  so  to  be  received  by  complainants  and  the  present 
divisions  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  where  it  participates  in  the 
traffic,  such  amounts  so  remaining  to  be  divided  among  such 
other  carriers  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  present  divisions  respec- 
tively bear  to  each  other,  or  otherwise  as  they  may  agree,  or  fail- 
ing such  agreement,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission 
upon  application  therefor. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  first  month  for  which  the 
carriers  will  be  required  to  state  and  make  their  current  accounts 
and  settlements  in  accordance  with  this  order  will  be  the  month 
of  June,  1922 ;  the  accounts  and  settlements  for  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  1922,  in  accordance  with  this  order,  may  be 
stated  and  made  at  any  time  up  to  August   1,   1922. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    has   vacated   its   order 

of  suspension  I   proportional   rates   representing  reduc- 

tions  from  Chicago  and  related  points  to  South  Atlantic  and  Gull 

i  on  traffic  consigned   to  the  Pacific  coast  by 

iting   through  the   Panama  Canal. 

The  Interstate  Commerci  n  has  reopened  the  case  in 

which  it  reduced  rates  on  grain,  hay  and  grain  products  in  the 
West,  to  the  extent  necessary  for  consideration  of  a  petition  riled 
by  the  carriers  in  which  the)  allege  that  the  order  of  November 
21  includes  a  portion  of  Illinois  territory  not  embraced  within 
the  i>s'.ies  in  the  proceeding  and  ask  that  the  order  he  modified 
The  petition  is  assigned  for  hearing  at  Chicago  on  April  10  he- 
xaminer   Barclay. 

The  commission  has  suspended,  July  2.1  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain schedules  published  in  supplements  to  Vgent  F.  \  Leland's 
<■  to  establish  proportional  rates  on  grain  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  P>  stations  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  uniformly 
-  t-  higher  than  the  proportional  rate  on  the  same  com- 
modities  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  sann-  destinations.  \t  the  present 
time  there  are  no  through  proportional  or  reshipping  rate-  on 
grain  from  Sioux  City. 

The  commission  ha-  suspended  from  March  31  to  Jul)  29 
the  operation  of  schedules  which  propose  the  caucell.it 
the  present  provisions  for  the  application  of  an  estimated 
weight  of  7.4  pounds  per  gallon  and  the  substitution  therefor 
revisions  of  the  application  actual  weighl  per  gallon 
applicable  on  crude  or  fuel  oil  in  tank  cars  from  k. 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
.it-.,  to  t  ananea,  M  i 


Western    Coal    Rates 

The    commission    has    ordered    an    investigation    to    determine 
whether    the    rate-    on    coal    from    producing    points    in    thl 

lana,  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New    Mexico  and  all  states 
1   stinations   in   the   -aid   states,  or  any  of  them. 
unjust!)    discriminatory   or   other- 
violation  of  law. 


State  Commissions 

Thi     Southern    Pacific   and    th<     San    Diego    8     \t\  ona    have 

ed  thi    Railroad  Commission   ol   '  alifornia   to  approve  an 

lives  and  -hop  facili- 

:h.    South)  m  ini  use 

in  line  betwi  i  ilexii  o. 

tin     rule-    am  under    which    the    Oregon  \\  i 

opi  rates    train  -    thri  u 
[unction,   Portland 
iiiont  by  an  accident  in  the  rum 

lh.    con 

and   do  not 
lo  the  health  and 

•  Mini  i.  ihould 

than 
•  '.t  .niv:ti     the     tunnel  . 

IU    •    ■■ 
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Clerk   Receives  Pay  Benefit  of  Outside  Experience 

•  was  presented  to  the  Labor  Board  with  respect  to  a 
woman  who  entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
on  July  16,  1920,  as  a  general  clerk  in  the  car  accountant's  office 
at  Springfield.  Mo.  The  employees  contend  that  she  had  been 
employed  previously  in  clerical  work  of  a  similar  nature  and 
was.  therefore,  entitled  to  the  rate  paid  clerks  of  more  than  one 
year's  experience.  The  carrier  took  the  position  that  she  did 
not  have  one  or  more  year's  experience  in  railroad  clerical  work 
or  that  of  a  similar  nature  and  was  not,  therefore,  entitled  to 
the  rate  for  clerks  of  one  or  more  years'  experience.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  employees  was  sustained. — Decisit 

Dispatcher  Permitted  to  Hold  Seniority  Rights 

While  Working  Extra  on  Another  Division 

\  tram  dispatcher  on  the  St.  Louis  division  of  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  was  transferred  temporarily  to  the  Kansas 
division  to  relieve  the  chief  dispatcher,  assistant  chief  dispatcher 
.nid  trick  dispatcher  while  the)  were  taking  their  vacations.  It 
was  the  e. intention  of  the  \nieriean  Dispatchers'  Association  that 
tin-  man.  by  accepting  service  on  the  Kansas  division,  lost  his 
Minority  rights  a-  a  dispatcher  on  th<  St.  Louis  division  and 
that  the  action  of  the  carrier  in  permitting  him  to  return  to  the 
St.  Louis  division  was  in  violation  of  rules.  The  carrier  con- 
tended that  at  the  time  the  transfer  was  made  dispatchers  were 
rs  and  that  thi-  man  was  permitted  to  accept 
temporary  promotion  rather  than  to  employ  a  dispatcher  from  the 
outside  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  system  of  dispatching  in 
vogue.  Tin  Labor  Board  denied  the  claim  of  the  emplo] 
Decision  No.  781. 

Yard  Checker  Entitled  to  Exercise  Seniority 

Rights  for  Call  Boy's  Position 

\  position  a-  yard  checker  was  abolished  hy  the  Lehigh 
Valley  incident  to  a  reduction  in  force.  The  employee  hold- 
ing thi-  position  sought  to  exercise  his  seniority  rights  to 
displace  an  employee  holding  the  position  of  caller.  The 
road  declined  hi-  request  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
possess  sufficient  fitness  and  ability  to  qualify  for  this 
tion.  Tin-  Labor  Board  decided  that  as  he  had  tilled  the 
position  of  yard  checker  satisfactorily  he  had  demonstrated 
his  fitness  and  ability  to  justif)  his  assignment  as  a  call  boy 
irdered   that  he  he  given   that  position  and  reimbursed 

for  all  monetary  loss  incurred  -nice  the  date  he  made  applies 
tion    for   the   position,   less   an)    amount   earned   in   othi 
ptoyment  since  that  date. — Decision  N 

Differential  Rates  Allowed  for  Positions 

of  Varying   Importance 

Ihr  express  foreman  at  the  Western   Maryland  itat 
Cumberland,  Md.,  received  $10  i  month  less  than  the  i 

foreman   at    the    Bal  tion    at    that    place.       The 

employees  contended   that    the   two   men    were   perform 
same    class    Ol     work    and    that     the    di-parit\     in 

discrimination    which    should    he   adjusted   in   ac- 
cordance   with   Se  ti  pplement   |f>  t 

cral    Ordei    No.   27,    1      S.    R      v.    winch    pennies    (or    the 

work   at   the    tame 
run        Th. 
ti  nded  that  the  equ  ruling 

the  -.one  work  at  th.    -.mie  agcnc)   emphasixed  that  the  work 

must     It     the     same     ami     this,     it     in.n 

ii   th.'   Western  Maryland   station  at   Cumberland 
.  omparatn  el)   unimpot  I  i  -  that 

t   one. 

Upheld   the  I  arriei    in  it^  contention  that   the  work 
the     employees. — 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Chile  Buys  German  Rails 

The  Chilean  State  Railways  have  contracted  with  Stinnes 
and  Krupp  interests  for  13.000  tons  of  steel  rail,  according  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Terms  of  payment  have  evidently  not 
been  decided,  because  it  is  said  that  Chile  is  seeking  to  pay 
in  nitrates  and  that  the  Germans  are  resisting  this. 

Italy   Cancels   Order  for  German   Locomotives 

The  Italian  government  has  announced,  according  to  dispatches 
t.>  the  New  York  Herald,  that  it  is  cancelling  in  part  its  orders' 
for  300  locomotives  to  be  built  in  Germany  and  charged  to 
Germany's  reparations  accounts  to  Italy.  It  is  understood  that 
this  cancellation  was  due  largely  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Italian 
industries   which    felt  that  they  were  being  discriminated  against. 

Argentina  to  Build  Railway  in  Bolivia 

The  Argentine  government  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
Bolivian  government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Bolivia. 
on  the  understanding  that  Bolivia  can  purchase  at  any  time  she 
desires,  according  to  Modern  Transport  (London).  The  road 
will  cross  the  border  at  Yacuiba  and  will  connect  with  the 
Argentine  State  Railways,  and  tap  territory  in  eastern  Bolivia, 
from  which  it  is  expected  Argentina  will  be  able  to  draw  valuable 
raw  materials.  The  development  of  petroleum  fields  in  eastern 
Bolivia  is  expected  to  be  one  important  result  of  the  undertaking. 

Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  December 

Exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  in  December  totaled  $102,880 
in  value.  Totals  by  countries,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  follow : 

ntries  D- liars  Countries  Dollars 


Canada     9,754 

Honduras    1,265 

Mex:.co    10.706 

(  uba     ' 4,301 

Dominican    Republic 700 

Brazil     4,554 

Colombia     13,126 


China    37,200 

Japan    16,408 

British  South  Africa 4,228 

"  nher    Countries    638 


Total 102. SS0 


in  carrying  out  needed  improvement-.  Some  £4,000,000  will  be 
needed  to  bring  about  these  improvements.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  government  is  not  pledged  to  making  its  purchases  in 
Britain,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  practice  it  does  so,  even  paying 
higher   prices   where   necessary. 

Electrification   and   New   Equipment  in   Hungary 

The  Hungarian  State  railways  are  reported  to  have  placed 
orders  with  a  consortium  of  Hungarian  car  manufacturers  for 
2,000  cars,  practically  all  for  freight  service,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports.  The  state  railway  shops  were  given  an  order  for 
50  locomotives,  while  an  order  for  100  more  is  under  considera- 
te n  The  installation  of  a  double  track  on  the  Budapest-Szabadka 
line  is  to  be  continued,  and  other  lines  will  be  double-tracked  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Present  conditions  seem  to  indicate  the  probability  of  electrifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  Hungarian  railways.  Although  the  govern- 
ment has  not  arrived  at  any  decision  regarding  this  matter,  it  is 
proposed  ultimately  to  electrify  all  trunk  lines  radiating  from 
Budapest — a  total  of  about  1.400  kilometers,  or  2,000  kilometers 
including  double  tracks.  Xo  decision  has  been  reached 
as  to  the  system  of  electrification,  though  a  new  split- 
phase  system,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Elkhorn  grade,  will  be  given  a  trial.  An  experimental  run  will 
be  started  about  the  end  of  April  on  a  short  line  of  about  15 
kilometers,  equipped  with  overhead  construction.  If  the  test 
proves  satisfactory,  a  definite  decision  will  be  arrived  at  next 
year,  and  general  electrification  will  he  pushed  as  rapidly  as  finan- 
cial and  manufacturing  conditions  will  permit. 

Meter  Gage  Mallets  for  Burma 

The  accompanying  photograph  depicts  a  locomotive  recently 
built  by  the  North  British  Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.,  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  for  the  Burma  Railways  (meter  gage).  This  loco- 
motive is  a  Mallet  articulated  compound  and  develops  22,170  lb. 
tractive  effort  at  50  per  cent  of  its  working  pressure,  which  is 
180  lb.  The  wheels  are  3  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter.  High  pressure 
cylinders  are  15^  in.  in  diameter  and  low  pressure  cylinders  24^4 


December   Locomotive    Exports 

In  December  65  locomotives,  valued  at  $2,178,620,  were  exported 
from  this  country.  Of  these  26  went  to  Mexico  and  30  to 
Argentina.  Totals  by  countries  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  follow: 

Countries  Number  Dollars 

Mexico  26  556,900 

I  imaica    1  3,000 

Cuba   l  10.580 

Argentina 30  <        1,368,000 

Chile  5  225,000 

Japan    2  15,140 

Total     65  2,178,620 

Military   Control  Cuts   Chinese   Road's  Revenues 

During  the  closing  quarter  of  1921  the  earnings  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway  were  greatly  reduced  by  the  taking  over  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  line  by  military  officials,  according  to  Commerce 
Reports.  This  greatly  reduces  the  railway's  capacity  to  meet 
its  commitments,  which  have  during  the  past  year  been  increased 
considerably  through  purchases  of  additional  equipment.  It  may 
also  deter  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for  the  Yellow  River 
bridge,  designs  and  proposals  for  which  were  considered  during 
the  summer  by  a  special  board  of  foreign  experts  retained  by  the 
Chinese  railways  for  the  purpose. 

Losses  of  New  Zealand's  Government  Railways 

The  New  Zealand  Government  Railways  are  losing  £1,000,000 
per  annum,  according  to  the  Times  (London)  Trade  Supplement. 
Rates  ■  have  been  reduced  recently,  but  train  service  has  been 
severely  curtailed  and  employees  reduced  to  the  minimum.  One 
cause  of  heavy  expense  is  said  to  be  the  small  sums  spent  recently 


Mallet    With    Tractive    Effort    of   22,170    Pounds 

in.  Saturated  steam  is  used  and  is  generated  by  a  grate  area  of 
33  sq.  ft.  The  engine  weighs  133.000  lb.  and  is  equipped  with  a 
Pyle  National  electric  headlight.  These  locomotives  are  tne  sixth 
lot  of  North  British  locomotives  delivered  to  India  and  Burma. 
They  were  built  in  accordance  with  the  instructions _pf  Messrs. 
Rendel,  Palmer  and  Tritton.  consulting  engineers  for  the  Burma 
Railways.  The  photograph  and  the  data  presented  here  were 
taken  from  Modern  Transport  (London). 

Americans  Finance  Railway  in  Australia 
The  government  of  the  State  of  Queensland,  Australia,  has 
recently  negotiated  a  loan  from  American  bankers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  railroad  to  develop  lands  on  the  Upper 
Burnett.  Callide  Valley,  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  locate  settlers 
upon  very  favorable  terms,  according  to  Commerce  Reports. 
The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  endeavoring 
to  arrange  to  have  American  manufacturers  given  an  opportunity 
to  bid  upon  the  rails,  equipment,  construction  machinery,  and 
other  materials  needed  for  the  project.  The  specifications  have 
not  yet  been  completed,  but  information  on  this  subject  can  be 
obtained,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  from  Australia,  from  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Division  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


"1  The   Southern    Pacific  has  ordered  50  steel  cars  for  service 

on  it-   Pacific  Electric  division  from  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company, 
|      the    electrical    equipment    to    be    furnished    by    the    Westinghouse 
Electric   &    Manufacturing   Company. 


BMlinmtllimmmimiiiriiimiiiimniiiMliiiiiiiiiiiiiillliiiiHti mimmiiiiiiiii. mm) niimttintllimimimillllMllllnmiB 

Locomotives 

The  Peoria  &  Eastern  is  inquiring  for  repairs  on  17  locomo- 
tive. 

The  Boston  >\  Maine  may  ask  for  about  20  locomotives  in 
the   near    future 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.  has  ordered  two  locomotives  from  the 
If.  K.  Porter  Company. 

The  Midland  Valley  has  ordered  3  Mikado  type  locomotives 
from  tin    Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  111  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives.   Thes*   locomotives  will  have  26  by  30  in.  cylinders. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  lias  ordered  25  Consolidation 
typi    locomotives  from  the  Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  has  ordered  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  one  locomotive  for  its  Youngstown 
plant. 

Leonard  Kennedy  &  Co.,  67  Wall  street,  New  York  City,  has 
!   4.   0-6-0  type   locomotives   from   the    Baldwin   Locomotive 
Works.     These  locomotives  are   for  export  to    B 

The  Lehigh  &   New   England,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 

h  4  as  inquiring  for  locomotives,  has  ordered  4  Consoli- 

dation  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  having  repairs  made  and  superheaters 
installed  on  14  ten-wheel  locomotives  at  the  Dunkirk  shops  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
a  well  defined  program  for  modernizing  the  small  motive  power 
on  this  road. 


Freight  Cars 


Tin-    Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock   Co.,  is  in- 
quiring for  1  flat  car  of  120  tons  capacity. 

The  Chicago  .\   North   Western,  noted  in  the  RaLv 
of  March  11  and  25  as  inquiring  for  3,100  freight  cars  has 
bids   for   this  equipment.     It   is   expected   that   contracts   will   be 
awarded  by  the  end  of  this  w< 

I  hi-    Xokii  fic,    reported    in    the    Railway   .' 

February   11 
I.ihki  refrigi  i  mi  the    \mt  ■ 

Tin   ■  ux,  noted  in  the  Railway 

ruarj    11   as  inquiring  for  l.iKin  or  more  40-ton  box 

ordered  4,00  listribul    I  1,000  each  to  the  Pullman 

■  d    the    \\  est.  m    Steel    Ca  I     mpanj  : 

the  i  leneral  Ameri- 

The  New  York  i 

16,000,    The 

i .  i   thi 
Standard   St 
I 

and  tin    Pullman  Com- 

• 


Passenger  Cars 


■    100  cars. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  600  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  a  shed   from  the   McClintic-Marshall   Company. 

I  in  Si  aboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring  for  300  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  a  bridge  over  the  Altamaha  river  in  Alabama. 

The  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  3,000- 
tons  of  rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  South  MANCHURIAN  Railway  is  inquiring  through  ex- 
nort  houses  in  New  York  City  for  8,000  tons  of  rail. 

The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  from 
the  American  Bridge  Company  1,800  tons  of  structural  steel  for 
bridge  repairs  at  various  places  on  the  road. 

The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pai  ific  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  1,662  tons 
of  steel  ti  be  used  in  a  bridge  over  Sylvan  Slough,  Rock  Island. 
III. 

The  Lehigh  &  New   England  has  ordered  about  500  tot 
steel     from    the    Bethlehem    Steel    Bridge    Corporation    for    new 
and  about  3(0  tons  of  tie  plates  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
i  lompany. 

The  Great  Northern  has  awai  act  to  the  American 

Bridge  I  ompany,  I  hicago,  for  997  tons  i  f  steel  to  be  used  for 
repairs  to  a  bridge  at  St.  Clour1.  Minn,,  and  for  spans  in  connec- 
tion with  grai  n  work  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tin  Lehigh  Valley  is  inquiring  for  700  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  a  number  of  bridges.  A  contract  was  given  recently  by 
this  company  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  for  1.600  tons  of 
structural   steel   for   use  at   its  Claremont.   X.  J,,   terminal. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reaping  has  ordered  from  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  10.000  tons  of  100-pound  rails  and  3|000  tons  of 
130-pound  rails;  also  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  5.000- 
tons  of  130-pound  rails,  and  from  the  Midvale  Steel  Company 
I  130  pound  rail-.  All  the  rails  are  for  delivery 
during  the  latter  half  of  this  year. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Sewell  Valley  has  given  orders  for  the  following  ma- 
chinery: To  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  a  20-ton  electric 
traveling  crane  with  5-ton  auxiliary,  S6-fl  ,^-in  span,  anil  a  36 
in.  by  36  in.   b)    1H  ft.,  and  thru    head  ni"t<'r  driven    Pond  planers; 

&  Merrywea  ny,   Pittsburgh,   Pa  . 

4   plain  milling   machine,  motor   driven;   to  Manning. 

Maxwell  8    Moore,   Inc.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  a  400-ton  Chambers- 

and   to   \\  ihnarth   &   Norman,   a 

No.    0  mer    and    drill    grinder,    motor   driven.     The 

company   also  expeel  rtly    for   additional 

machinery. 


Miscellaneous 

I  in   Illinois  Centra]   is  inqu  000  tons  of  tie  plates. 

I  in    Northern  Pacific  is  inqv  00  I  i   plates, 

and  ais..  ,  ontemplatcs  pin  i 

Department  oi    Docks    New   \..tk.  -come 

in   the   market   soon  nm  nl    foi    the 

Staten     Island    docks    at     Si  inquiry    will    in.  hide 

railroad  tracks,  frogs  and  twitches, 
I  in   Cleveland   '  inquir- 

iv    fuel    "il    in    tank    cars, 
for   the   period    :'r.>m    \pn'  one    1.   bids   on   whi.h   .in 

to  br  it  loch  DOOfl    \pril  3. 


April  1,  1922 
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William  Ochse,  for  the  past  two  years  sales  representative 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  efficiency  engineer  of  the  Ohio  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Kenton,  Ohio. 

E.  H.  Walker  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Standard 
Coupler  Company,  Xew  York,  effective  March  IS.  Mr. 
Walker  will  enter  business  for  himself,  an  announcement  ot 
which   will  be  made  later. 

Joseph  B.  Turbell,  president  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  elected  also  chairman  of 
the  board  and  James  S.  Thompson,  vice-president,  has  been 
elected   also  a  director  to  succeed  Otis   H.   Cutler,  deceased. 

The  Reed  Railway  Supply  Company  has  leased  for  general 
headquarters  a  four-story  building  at  113  N.  Second  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Joseph  Reed,  formerly  president  of  the  South- 
ern Hardware  &  Supply  Company,  is  president  of  the  company. 

Fred  Mathews,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Union  Metal 
Products  Company,  has  been  appointed  general  railway  sales 
representative  of  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Mr.  Mathew's  office  is  at  1306  Consumers  building, 
Chicago,  111. 

W.  F.  Hayes  has  been  appointed  general  time  inspector  of 
the  Official  Bureau  of  Railroad  Time  Service,  to  succeed 
Webb  C.  Ball,  deceased.     Since  Mr.   Ball's  death,  the  service 

has  been  organized  with 
>  H.  J.  Cowell,  in  charge 

•*&  of  the   Cleveland   office 

r  .'y\*i  as      assistant      to      Mr. 

Hayes,  Laurence  L. 
Doty  at  the  Chicago  of- 
fice, O.  H.  Pyper  at  the 
Winnipeg  office,  S.  A. 
Pope  at  San  Francisco 
and  V.  A.  Corrigan  at 
the  Houston  office.  Mr. 
Hayes  was  born  on  a 
farm  near  Palmyra, 
Wis.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  watch- 
maker, at  which  trade 
he  remained  for  15 
years.  For  several 
years  he  was  in  the 
jewelry  business  in 
Janesville,  Wis.,  where 
he  was  local  watch  in- 
spector for  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
In  1903  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Ball,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Houston  and  Winnipeg 
offices. 

Fred  Mathews,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Union  Metal 
Froducts  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  rail- 
way sales  representative  of  the  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Smith's  offices  are  at  1306  Consumers 
Building,  Chicago. 

Edward  B.  Craft,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  with 
headquarters  at  New  York;  Dr.  F.  B.  Jewett,  vice-president 
of  the  company  at  New  York,  who  preceded  Mr.  Craft  as  chief 
engineer,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  telephone  department,  which 
includes  the  engineering  department,  the  telephone  sales  de- 
partment and  the  manufacturing  department. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  removed  its  Cleveland,  Ohio,  office  from  6225  Car- 
negie avenue  to  2030  East  Twenty-second  street.  This  office 
is  in  charge  of  Dan  Paul,  formerly  manager  of  the  company's 


W.   F.  Hayes 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  office.  W.  C.  Allen,  former  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  branch,  and  subsequently  special  representative, 
has  been  made  branch  manager  of  the  Chicago  territory; 
Mr.  Allen  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Manley  Manu- 
facturing Company,  as  assistant  sales  manager  and  has  been 
associated  with  the  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
about  three  years. 

A.  S.  Duncan,  storekeeper  at  the  East  Pittsburgh  works 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper 
of  finished  stocks.  H.  L.  Jones,  assistant  superintendent,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  switchboard  and  detail 
department;  A.  J.  Bastian,  assistant  superintendent,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  insulating  department;  W.  H. 
Miller  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  tools  and  gages  and 
W.  F.  Ablauf  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  mica  and 
mica  processes  in  the  inspection  and  testing  department — all 
with  headquarters  at  East  Pittsburgh. 


Air   Reduction  Sales  Company  Acquires 

Davis-Bournonville  Company 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York,  on  March  17, 
acquired  all  the  assets,  including  the  patents,  trade  marks  and 
trade  names,  of  the  Davis-Bournonville  Company  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  The  consolidation  brings  together  two  large  com- 
panies, whose  histories  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
cutting  industry. 

The  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company  is  a  pioneer  in  the  ex- 
traction of  gases  from  the  air  for  industrial  use.  Its  principal 
product  is  oxygen,  which  is  used  to  the  greatest  extent,  in 
conjunction  with  acetylene,  in  producing  the  high-temperature 
oxyacetylene  flame.  The  Air  Reduction  Company  further  pro- 
duces nitrogtn  and  argon  for  incandescent  lamp  manufacture, 
and  neon  for  electrical  devices,  of  which  the  new  and  highly 
useful  Airco  ignition  gage  is  an  example.  Acetylene  ranks 
second  to  oxygen  in  importance  in  the  list  of  Airco  products. 

The  Davis-Bournonville  Company  was  organized  in  1907 
by  Augustine  Davis,  Eugene  Bournonville  and  C.  B.  Worth- 
am  and  at  once  took  up  the  manufacture  of  oxyacetylene 
torches.  As  success  was  attained  in  connection  with  the 
welding  torch,  the  company's  activities  were  directed  to  the 
development  of  oxyacetylene  cutting  torches,  acetylene  gen- 
erators, and  finally  to  machines  for  welding  and  cutting.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  D-B  torches,  acetylene  generators, 
special  machines,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  men  who 
developed  them.  The  equipment  will  be  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  of  Airco-Davis-Bournonville. 


American  Steel  Foundries 

The  American  Steel  Foundries  reports  earnings  from  opera- 
tions for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1921,  of  $1,428,188,  as 
compared  with  $6,915,734  in  the  previous  year.  After  deducting 
depreciation  and  fixed  charges  and  adding  non-operating  income. 
the  net  profits  were  $675,009.  as  against  $4,496,442  in  1920.  Dur- 
ing the  year  $5,150,000  of  notes  were  paid,  inventories  were  re- 
duced one-third  and  accounts  payable  were  cut  in  half.  Current 
liabilities  were  reduced  from  approximately  $11,000,000  to 
$3,700,000.  Working  capital  was  $13,125,542  at  the  close  of  the 
year  and  current  assets  were  more  than  4  to  1  in  relation  to- 
current  liabilities. 

The  balance  sheet.  December  31,  1921,  shows  the  following: 

Assets 

Real    estate    equipment,    etc..    less    rlenreciaticn    reserve.  $33,276,843 

Preferred  stock  sinking  fund   (in  bank)    85,593 

Current    assets    16,888,503 

Deferred  charges  to  operations   123,809 

$50,374,748 
Liabilities 

Capital   stock    $28,782,300 

Capital   stock  of  subsidiary  company 4.733.336 

Four  per  cent  debentures 340,800 

Current  liabilities    3,762,961 

Sundry   operating    reserves    470,174 

Appropriated  surplus   3,314,144 

Unappropriated    surplus    8,971,033 

$50,374,748" 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

The   annual    report    of   the    Bethlehem    Steel    Corporation    for 

tin  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  shows  net  incomes  after  charges 

of  510.332.804,  as  compared  with  $14,458,836  for  1920.    The  value 

of  current   assets   as   of    December  31,    1921,   was  $87,748,433   in 

of  current  liabilities,   compared   with  $77,473,917  excess  at 

the    end    of    1920.      Of    the    total    curr.  1,881,227    con- 

:i    and    marketable   securities,    largely    obligations    of 

the    I.  treasury.      The   balance    sheet   showed    further 

that    inventories   at    the   close   of    list    >car   had    been    reduced    to 

537,  a~  compared  with  $73,208,678  a-  of  December  31,  1920. 

The  unappropriated  surplus  at  the  close  of  1921   was  $12,418,929. 

The  comparative  income  account   for  the  year-,  ended  Deo 
31     1921  and  1920.  is  as  follows; 

.   sales  and  earnings   $147,794,353  $274,431,230 

Less  Manufacturing  cost,  adminis- 
trative, selling  and  general  ex- 
pense, and  ta>  125,943,819  239.468.865 

Net   manufacturing  profit    $21,850,533  $34,962,372 

Interest,    dividends   and    other    miscel- 
laneous    income 1-3*".  1*2 

net    earnings    $25,754,678  $36,351,554 

Ltss — Interest  charges,  including 
proportion    of    discount    on    and 

■  .41  1,158  7  951.203 

Balance    $16,335,519  $28,400,350 

Provision     for     depreciation, 

cence  and  depletion   6,002.715  13.941.515 

Net  income  for  the  year    $10,332,804  $14,458,835 


The   Westinghouse  Air   Brake  Company 

The  Financial   results  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
ended    December   31.    1921.   shows   net   earnings  of 
$1,412,490.     This   compares   with  $6,580,404  in   the  previous  year. 
The  balance,  surplus.  December  31.  1921,  was  *12.«31.103  as  com- 
pared with  $16,140,580  at  the  close  of  1920. 

11     II.    Westinghouse,   chairman   of  the  board,  in  his  report   to 
the  stockholdei 

••  \s   outlined   in    our    last   annual    report   to  the   stockholders, 
■    1921    with   a  fair  volume  of  unfilled 
.in  hand  and  as  a  consequence  our  shipments  for  the  first  quarter 
were    fairly    satisfactory;   but   on   account   of  the   general    business 
ion    and    particularly    the    curtailing    of    purchases    by    the 
railroads    of    the    country,    our    orders    received    (luring    the    year 
under  review  amounted  to  less  than   5(1  per  cent  of  normal,  which 
resulted    in    plant    operations    and    shipments    for    the    year    of    ap- 
proximately  this   same   percentage.      Under   existing   conditions   it 
1    ivor  to  forecast  the  future. 
With   a   return,   ho*  eneral   conditions  and   rail- 

road buying  resumed,   your  company's  business  should   rapidly  re- 
turn to  normal." 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet    for   1921    follows: 
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Railway  Construction 
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Vlaska   Engineering  Commission. — This  commission  will  re- 
Ms    until    May    1.    for    the    construction    of    a    single    track 
structural  steel  bridge  on  the  Alaska   Railroad. 

ATCHISON,  ToPEKA  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  which  was 
noted  m  the  Railway  Age  of  March  IX  (page  762).  as  receiving 
bids  for  the  construction  of  two  one-story  brick  lavatory  build- 
ings at  las  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to 
Jerome  Moss,  of  that  city. 

Cektrai.  of  New  Jersey.— This  companj  is  contemplating  some 
heavy  grade  crossing  elimination  at  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.,  in  con- 
i unction  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
A  total  of  live  highway  or  street  grade  crossings  and  one  rail- 
road crossing  will  be  eliminated  of  which  four  of  the  street  cross- 
ings will  lie  done  by  the  Jersey  Central,  and  one  by  the  Lehigh. 
the  railroad  crossing  being  a  joint  proposition. 

Chattanooga-Crossvtlle  Project. — A  survey  is  now  being 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  extend  from  Chat- 
Tenn.,  to  Crossville,  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  at 
which  latter  point  a  connection  will  be  made  with  the  Tennessee 
Central.  It  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  this  line  will 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  coming  summer  and  that  the 
mad  will  traverse  through  the  largest  undeveloped  coal  fields  in 
that  state.  C.  E.  James  of  Chattanooga  is  in  charge  of  the 
project. 

CHICAGO,    BuRLINi  [ICY.— The    statement    which    ap- 

peared  in  the   Railway  Age  of  March  25.  page  803.  to  the  effect 
•hat   this   company   had   aw  n   Griffith  and 

il  the  construction  of  a  four  story  inbound  freight  house 
;n  Chicago  was  incorrect.  Bids  are  still  being  received  for  this 
work. 

Great    Northern.— This    company,    which    was    noted    in    the 

Railway  Age  of  March  25  (page  803),  .«-  about  to  receive  bids 
for  the  construction  of  terminal  facilities  at  W'euatche.  Wash., 
has  let  a  contract  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Co.  for  the  grading  and 
work  has  already  hern  started  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  the  buildings.  The  total  expenditure  for  this  project  will 
ate  approximately  $1,500,000. 

GREAT    NORTHERN.      This    company,    note. I    in    the    Ra&WB 
•  ng  closed  bids  on   March  13  lor  thi 
structio  10  -'all    roundhouse,    shop    build 

terminal  facilities  at  Minneapolis  Junction. 
Minn.,  lias  awarded  a  contract  for  this  work  to  A.  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  St.    Paul. 

win.    Henderson     8     S  Ibis    company    has 

iti  ui  tion  of  a   100-ton  reii 

I  ling    and    sanding    plant    at     Owensboro,     Ky  .    to    the 

llowlett  Construction  Company,   Moline,   III. 

M  B  ive   bids   until   April 

the   replacing   .-i    10   «•■■  near    Auroi 

with  concrete  structures  ami  earth  cmbankmei 

iville.  Chattanooga  8    S  i  bis   cotnpanj 

n  of  its  three-storj   brick  office  build- 
ing  at    Nashville,   Tenn.,   which 
I  ins  b.n  c  been  made 

New   Viihk   ,v   Long   Branch,  -Thi 

1    Hall.    Inc.    New     York    City,    for    the 

000 
,,'\    FALLS   .K    OKLAHOMA       This   company   has    applied    to 

the   Int  I  ommission   for  authority  to  construct 

line    from   •'  ''  lahoma 

ne  northeast  to  Wanrika,  <>kla  nd  a  line  from 

i    th.-  Oklahoma  stat.-  line,  5.8  miles 


April   1,  1922 
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Ann  Arbor. — Merger  Plans  Denied.— See  Pere  Marquette. 

ASHEBTON  &  Gulf. — Application  to  Issue  Bonds  Denied. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this  company's  ap- 
plication tor  authority  to  issue  $436,000  of  first  mortgage  bonds 
on  the  ground  that  a  satisfactory  showing  of  its  ability  to  earn 
the  interest  has  not  been  made. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Granted  Loan  from  Revolving  Fund. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  a  loan  of  $5,000,000 
to  this  company  to  enable  it  to  meet  a  previous  loan  from  the 
revolving  fund  maturing  June  1. 

\i>i an  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual 
report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  entitled  "C.  P.  R.  Soon  to  <  lira  Fleet  Totaling  438,604 
Tons."     See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

Central  of  Georgia. — Equipment  Trust  Certificates  Author- 
iced. — This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  assume  obligation  or  liability  in  respect  of 
$660,000   of   equipment   trust   certificates. 

Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — Annual  Report. — The 
annual  report  issued  this  week  shows  a  condensed  income  state- 
ment for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1921  and  1920  as  follows: 

1921  1920 

Gross  Operating    revenues $15,162,870  $13,611,131 

Total    operating    expenses 12.1S1.950  13,210,542 

Net    operating    revenues 2.9S0.92O  400,588 

Taxes,    etc 738,000  492,431 

Net    operating    income 2.242.919  Def.  91,842 

Other    income    249,905  133,907 

Stan. lard    return     270,000 

Guaranty  U.   S.   government 459,751  815,249 

Total    ottier    income $709,656  $1,219,156 

Total    gross    inrrme 2,952,576  1,127,313 

Deductions    from    trtal    gross    income    for    fixed 

charges  including  interest  on  funded  debt 2,229,012  2,261,207 

Balance    of    income     over     charges,    carried    to 

credit  of  profit  and   loss 723,564                 

Balance  of  deficit  carj-ied  to  debit  of  profit  and 

loss     1.133.893 

J  >ividends    declared    370.225  370.223 

Surplus  (credit)     $353,339  

(debit)      $1,504,117 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis. — Receivers'  Certificates  Author- 
iced. — The  receivers  have  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  issue  $335,000  of  receivers'  certificates  to 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and  the  proceeds  used  to  pay  in- 
debtedness incurred  in  the  operation  of  the  property. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Bonds  Offered. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and 
the  First  National  Bank  are  offering  at  98  and  interest  to  yield 
5.70  per  cent  of  $7,500,000  15-year  SlA  per  cent  bonds,  due  May  1, 
1937.  The  bonds,  which  are  sold  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  not  redeemable  for  the 
first  ten  years.  Thereafter  they  will  be  redeemable  as  a  whole  on 
May  1,  1932.  at  105  and  interest,  or  any  subsequent  interest  date 
at  105,  less  Yz  per  cent  for  each  six  months  from  May  1,  1932,  to 
redemption  date  upon  sixty  days'  notice. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — Financing  Plan  of 
Lessor  Company. — See  Xew  York,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Perkins  Committee  to  Survey  Prop- 
erty.— The  Perkins  committee,  headed  by  James  Perkins,  president 
of  the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Company,  has  arranged  with 
Coverdale  &  Colpitts,  consulting  engineers,  for  a  survey  and 
report  on  the  property  of  this  railroad.  This  committee  represents 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  refunding  5s  and  is  opposed  to  the  Western 
Pacific's  plan  of  reorganization.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  take  two  or  three  months.  The  Perkins  committee  adopted 
this  action  so  that  it  could  have  an  independent  report  of  the 
Denver's  condition.  It  may  lead  to  the  announcement  of  a  new 
reorganization  plan  by  this  committee. 

The  Hammond  committee,  representing  the  refunding  Ss  in 
favor  of  the  Western   Pacific  plan,  has  asked  for  the  deposit  of 


80  per  cent  of  the  bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  public  for  the  con- 
summation of  that  plan.  Neither  this  committee  nor  the  Perkins 
committee  is  understood  to  have  25  per  cent  of  the  $31,616,000 
outstanding  bonds.  With  a  deposit  of  50  per  cent  either  group 
thinks  that  it  will  be  able  to  control  the  situation. 

Erie — Authorized    to    Issue    Xotes. — This    company  has    been 

authorized    by    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission  to    issue 

$10,000,000   of   demand   promissory   notes   for   one   year  at  6   per 

cent   and  $2,500,000  of  6  per   cent  demand   notes  to  be  delivered 

to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  upon  the  cancellation  of  a  like 
face  amount  of  three-year  6  per  cent  gold  notes  maturing  on 
April  1. 

Erie.— Bonds  Offered—  White,  Wells  &  Co.,  Cassatt  &  Co., 
and  West  &  Co.  are  offering  $5,000,000  consolidated  mortgage  7 
per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Erie,  due  September  1,  1930,  at  103)4, 
to  yield  more  than  6.40  per  cent. 

Golden  Belt. — Application  for  Certificate  of  Public  Con- 
venience Denied. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  a 
rehearing,  has  affirmed  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  former  report 
that  this  company's  application  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Great  Bend  to  Hays,  Kans.,  should 
be  denied.  The  commission  says  the  line  would  prove  a  con- 
venience to  a  considerable  number  of  people,  but  that  fact  alone 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  justify  the  addition  to  the  transportation 
resources  of  the  country  of  an  enterprise  which  gives  no  promise 
of  being  self-sustaining. 

Illinois  Central.— Equipment  Trusts  Sold.— The  Commercial 
&  Financial  Chronicle  states  that  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  have 
sold  privately  $3,255,000  5K>  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates, 
series  "H." 

Manistique  &  Lake  Superior. — Authorized  to  Abandon 
Branch  Line. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  the  McNeil  branch  in 
Schoolcraft  County,  Mich.,  7]/2  miles. 

Midland. — Application  for  Loan  Denied. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  denied  this  company's  application  for  a 
loan    of  $200,000. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Asks  Authority 
to  Sell  Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  sell  $2,500,000  of  first  re- 
funding mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  now  held  in  the  treasury,  the 
issue  of  which  was  previously  authorized  by  the  commission. 
It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  bonds  to  Dillon,  Read  &  Co..  at  \Ql'/2- 

Missouri  Pacific— Asks  Authority  to  Sell  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $18,096,500  of  first  and  refunding  mortgage  6 
per  cent  gold  bonds.  The  application  is  dated  March  24,  which 
was  the  date  an  advertisement  appeared  stating  that  the  bonds 
had  been  sold.  Of  the  total,  $13,641,000  is  to  discharge  or  refund 
first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and  $4,455,500  is 
to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures. 

New  York  Central. — Proposed  Acquisitions. — This  company's 
application  for  authority  to  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Chicago 
River  &  Indiana  and  to  lease  the  Chicago  Junction  with  an  option 
to  purchase  its  stock  has  been  assigned  for  oral  argument  before 
the  full  membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Washington  on  April   5. 

New  York,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — Financing  Plan. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  held'  on  April  25  to 
ratify  a  proposed  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $10,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000,000.  If  authorized,  these 
issues  will  be  used  to  pay  or  refund  $22,000,000  outstanding  bonds, 
a  $1,640,000  note  held  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
and  for  future  capital  expenditures. 

The  New  York.  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  $12,000,000  first 
6s  which  were  taken  up  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
on  maturity,  January  1,  1921.  and  $10,000,000  construction  and 
improvement  bonds,  of  which  $5,000,000  are  due  in  May.  1923,  and 
$5,000,000  in  August.  1923.  These  are  guaranteed  by  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  which  owns  about  $2,000,000  of 
them.  According  to  the  plan,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern is  to  be  reimbursed  for  advances  by  means  of  the  new  issues. 
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New    York,   Lackawanna   &    WESTERN. — Financil 

special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  held  April  25  to  ratify 
a  proposed  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000 
and  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000,000.  These  issues  if  authorized  will 
be  used  for  payment  or  refunding  of  $22,000,000  outstanding  bonds 
and  a  $1,640,000  note  held  by  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
also  for  future  capital  expenditures. 

The   company   has   $12,000,000   first  6s,    which   were   taken   up 

by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  on  maturity  January  1. 

1921,   and   $10,000,000   construction   and   improvement   bonds   due 

1923,  guaranteed  by  D.,  L.  &  \\'.,  of  which  the  latter  owns  about 

1,000. 

Plan  is  to  reimburse  1  >..  L.  &  W.  for  advanci  means  of  tin- 

new  issues,  but  whether  this  will  involve  any  public  offering  com- 
pany officials  have  not  yet  determined. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Authorised  to  Issue 
Botids.—This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  issue  $2,758,0  '   and  refund- 

ing mortgage  bonds  to  be  pledged  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  a-  partial  security  for  a  loan.  The  commission  has 
also  authorized  the  sale  of  $1,796,000  of  equipment  trust  notes,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  toward  payment  of   certain  promissory  notes. 

Stockholders'  Meeting.— The  stockholders  at  their  meeting  in 
New   Haven.  '• . pril   19  will  pass  on   the  acceptance  of 

an  extension  of  time  for  the  European  loan  from  April  1.  1922.  to 
April  1.  1925.  Besides  considering  proposed  new  bond  issues  there 
will  also  be  the  question  of  acceptance  of  the  equipment  agreement 
with  the  federal  Railroad  Administration  as  amended  under  date 
of  January  22.  1922;  the  approval  of  a  lease  to  the  New  York. 
Westchester  &  Boston  Railway  of  that  portion  of  this  company's 
right  of  way  between  Mount  Vernon,  X.  Y..  and  Larchmont. 
X.  Y..  on  which  the  railway  company's  tracks  arc  now  constructed 
and  operated. 

Norfolk  &  Western.— Annua  I  Report.— The  corporate  income 
account    for    the    year    ended    December    31,    1921,    compares    as 

follows  : 

19J1  M920 

Operating  revenues:  m„.„ 

h'rriirht  $67,221 .436 

feenW  ■       10.tt'?..ra> 

Total     including    other $80,718,802 

Operating  expenses:  «ii7(nfflo 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures Sll,/S.f,rw 

■  i.ince    of    equipment 19,841.345 

R43.161 

Transportation     29.849.4Jh 

General    W2.026 

Total    operating    expenses $64,346,857 

•  ue    from    raiU 

RaiU.i  4.7    - 

Railwav    operating    income I1J 

Net  14.479.836      $17,0 

Total    .  1.107,307 

15.587.343         I 

MiuMm.nt    preferred    -•     • 

>,123.489        II, 

•Operation     during     1920     having     to  months     under     federal 

government's    n  lor   four 

March   I,   lo  Aug     II.   1931 
Railwa.  I,    10   !>•  •      H,    1920 

T,,  .  orfolk  &  Western  I 

.    .. 

!     \<>2A. 

old  in 
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Pere  Marquette.— Merger  with  Ann  Arbor  Denied. — E.  X. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board,  has  flatly  denied  any  negotiations 
between  this  company  and  owners  of  the  Ann  Arbor  to  acquire 
the  latter.  Mr.  Brown  said  his  auditors  went  over  the  books  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  a  few  months  ago  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Ann  Arbor  interests  who  were  seeking  to  interest  Pere  Marquette 
in  the  matter.  He  said  undoubtedly  this  was  what  caused  the 
rumor  of  possible  negotiations  to  be  circulated.  On  the  report  of 
the  auditors  the  Pere  Marquette  board  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  warranted  in  considering  acquisition  of  the  Ann  Arbor. 

Sauna  Northern. — .Application  for  Loan  Denied. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  application  of  the 
receivers  for  a  loan  of  $308,630. 

Shearwoop. — Application    for    Loan    Denied. — The    Interstate 
rce   I  ommission  has  denied  this  company's  application  for 
a  loan  of  $9,500. 

Tennessee  Railroad. — Application  for  Loan  Denied. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this  company's  ap- 
plication  for   a   loan   of  $100,000  for   additions   and   betterments. 

WABASH. — Equipment  Trusts  Sold. — Speyer  &  Co.  and  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  have  sold  $6,546,800  equipment  trust 
6  per  cent  gold  notes  at  prices  to  yield  5.40  to  5  75  per  cent 
according  to  maturity. 

WYOMING. — Application  for  Loan  Denied. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce (  ommission  has  denied  this  company's  application  for  a 
loan  of  $100,000. 


Tentative  Valuations 


The    Interstate   Commerce   Commission 

of   additional    tentative    valuation    reports 
tinal  value  to  be  as  follows: 


has    issued   a   number 
in    which    it    finds   the 


Property 
owned 

Columbia  L'nion  Station  Company  ....1919        $162,331 

Duluih  &  Superior  Bridge l"lii  (.40.000 

Linville  River   

Railway  ft  Navigation  Co.   ..1917     10,856,479 

1916       3,189.439 

Rantan    River     1916        1.215,416 

:  &    Delaware    B  i; 


$175,671 


249.709 
10,79b.479 


Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the 
following  final  settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several 
roads  the  following  amoi 

He,    Henderson    ft   St    Louis    $660,000 

(Terminal    100,000 

::.!  Lehigh  Valley,  .is   foint  Lessees  of  the  Railroad 

pan* 185.000 

The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely 

made    up   of    balance    of   compensation   due,   but    includes   all 

disputed  items  as  between  the   Railroad  Administration 

and   the   railroad    companies    during    the   26   months   of    federal 

control. 

Dividends  Declared 

Northern    IV  Ma,    I    M   holders  of 

ill    12. 

ne-11,    pex  cent,   quarterly,   payable 
April   1  i  M   rch   13. 

ml  '  uarterly,  payable   April   1  to  bolder!  of  record 

II. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 

I  a-t  Last 

March  28  Week        Year 
■  i\ 

60.60       ol  18 
price  of  20  representative  railway 
bon  :  33.41        73.89 


Vrms  Yagu  Railway  Ca«  Company  ded  the 

\rins   Palai      1 1 ■•!  '    <  -it    Company,  the  change  of  name  having 
w     \    Yager,  president,  on  March  1.     For 
Railv)  a\    \  ■  o,  iation  has  a 

\      R     \  ",    and    the   cars   will   be    re- 

ible 


Annual  Report 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company — Forty-First  Annual  Report 


To   the   Shareholders: 

The   accounts   of  the  Company   for  the  year  ended   December  31st,    1921, 
show  tbe   following  results: — 

Gross   Earnings    $193,021,85-4.40 

Working  Expenses  (including  all  taxes) 158.S20, 114.09 


irnings    $34,201,740.31 

Deduct    Fixed   Charges 1 1,519,071.97 


bwplus    

Contribution  tc.  Pension  Fund. 


$22,682,668.34 
500,000.00 


From  this  there  has  been  charged  a  half-yearly 
dividend  on  Preference  Stock  cf  2  per  cent., 
paid  October   1st,   ;°21 $1,613,638.42 

And  three  quarterly  dividends  on  Ordinary- 
Stock  of  \yt  per  cent,  each,  paid  Tune  30th, 
1921,  October  1st.  1921,  and  December  31st. 
1921     13.650,000.00 


From  this  there  ha?  been  declared  a  second 
half-yearly  dividend  on  Preference  Stock  of 
2   per  cent,   payable   April   1st,    1922 $1,613,638.42 

And  a  fourth  quarterly  dividend  on  Ordinary 
Stock  of  144  Pe*"  cent.,  navable  Anril  1st, 
1922    .' 4,550,000.00 


Leaving  net  surplus  for  the  year $755,391.50 

In  addition  tn  the  above  dividends  on  Ordinary  Stock,  three  per  cent,  was 
paid  from  Special  Income. 

SPECIAL  INCOME  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER  31st,   1921. 

Balance  at   December  31st.    1920 $20,530,292.08 

Less:   Dividend   paid  April    1st,    1921 1,950,000.00 


Net  Revenues  from  Investments  and  Available  Resources, 
Exhibit  "C"    

Interest  on  Deposits,  and  Interest  and  Dividends  on  Other 
Securities   less    Exchange 

Net  Earnings  Ocean  and  Coastal   Steamship   Lines 

Net  Earnings  Commercial  Telegraph  and  News  Department, 
Hotels,   Rentals   and    Miscellaneous 


$18,580,292.08 
2,307,332.06 


1,840.866.51 
2,785,614.93 


Less:    Payments    to    Shareholders    in    dividends:    Tune    30th, 
1921,   October  1st,   1921,  and  December  31st.    1921 


$29,567,491.20 
5,850,000.00 

$23,717,491.20 
From  this  a  dividend  has  been  declared  payable   April    1st, 

1922     $1,950,000.00 

2.  The  working  expenses  for  the  year,  including  all  taxes,  amounted  to 
82.28  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  the  net  earnings  to  17.72  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  84.70  per  cent,  and  15.30  per  cent,  respectively  in 
1.920. 

3.  The  gross  earnings  of  your  transportation  system  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  were  less  than  those  of   1920  by  $23,619,494,  but  the  net 


earnings  increased  by  $1,048,695.  The  large  decrease 
is  attributed  to  the  general  business  depression  which  s 
1920  and  continued  practically  without  interruption  du 
under  review,  to  the  decrease  in  passenger  fares  in  Jai 
in  freight  rates  in  December,  and  to  partial  crop  failu: 
of  Western  Canada  in  areas  served  by  your  Iin 
penses  of  the  year,  53.84  per  cent,  was  disbursed 
per  cent,    for    material   and   miscellaneous   suppl 


tbe  gross  earnings 
it  in  at  the  end  of 
ing  the  fiscal  year 
uary  and  July  and 
e  in  some  portions 
of  railway.  Of  the  ex- 
i  account  of  labor,  25.92 
15.51  per  cent,  for  fuel 
_nd  other  locomotive  supplies  and  3.49  per  cent,  for  taxes.  The  halance. 
1.24  per  cent.,  was  necessary  to  meet  Loss  and  Damage  claims.  By  the 
exercise  of  the  strictest  economy  and  the  deferring  of  work  which  could  be 
postponed,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  traffic  was 
particularly  light,  and  bv  the  savings  effected  through  the  reduction  in 
wages  secured  in  September,  your  Officers  were  able  to  reduce  expenses  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  decrease  in  gross  revenues  due  to  the  conditions 
already  mentioned.  In  the  circumstances,  the  year's  operations  must  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  particularly  having  regard  to  the  decrease  in 
passenger  and  freight  rates  mentioned  above.  The  operating  ratio  compares 
most  favorably  with  that  nf  other  Systems. 

4.  The  sales  of  agricultural  land  in  the  year  were  153,304  acres  for 
$2,872,999,  being  an  average  of  $18.74  per  acre.  Included  in  this  area 
were  6,686  acres  of  irrigated  land,  which  brought  $53.13  per  acre,  so  that 
the  average  price  for  the  balance  was  $17.17  per  acre.  The  sales  of  land 
in  Western  Canada  were  naturallv  very  seriously  affected  by  the  economic 
Conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  year,  resulting  in  a  very  large  decrease 
in  the  acreage  acquired  bv  purchasers  either  from  your  Company  or  other 
land-owners.  Your  Directors  are  satisfied  that  with  the  adoption  of  reason- 
able immigration  laws  designed  to  encourage  the  entry  into  Canada  of 
immigrants    of    the    right    tvpe,    you    may    look    forward    to    a    distinct    im- 

'    vement  in  the  volume  of  land  sales  during  the  next  few  years. 

5.  During  the  vear  your  Directors  disposed  in  London  of  £4,800,000 
(of  which  £4,504.428  was  delivered  prior  to  December  31st),  and  in 
New  York  of  $75,000,000  of  Four  per  cent.  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock, 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  which  you  had  previously  authorized,  at  prices 
which   under  the   prevailing  market  conditions  were  extremely   favorable,  re- 


flecting the  high  credit  which  the  Company  enjoys.  The  sales  of  this  Stock 
in  New  York  was  effected  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner,  and  though 
the  Security  was  of  a  character  practically  unknown  among  American  in- 
vestors it  received  widespread  and  ready  distribution.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  market  the  certificates  of  the  Debenture 
Stock  there  issued  were  made  in  bearer  form  with  interest  coupons  attached, 
under  conditions  which  permit  of  the  conversion  into  registered  Stock  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  and  you  will  be  asked  to  give  your  sanction  to 
By-law  No.  47,  Sub-section  D,  enacted  by  the  Directors  providing  for  the 
issue  of  certificates  in  this  form. 

The  market  for  the  Company's  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock  being  so 
favorable  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  or  necessary  to  create  and  issue  bonds,  debentures  or  other  securi 
ties  secured  by  pledge  of  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock,  which  you  authorized 
at  the  special  general  meeting  held  on  the  fourth  day  of  May  of  last  year. 

6.  During  the  year  your  Directors  consented  to  the  issue  of  $2,671,000 
Five  per  cent.  Consolidated  Bonds  of  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Railway  Company  for  the  purpose  of  making  payment  for  the 
property  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  the  purchase  of 
which  had  been  arranged  by  the  Board  of  the  former  Company.  They  also 
consented  to  the  issue  and  sale  of  $10,000,000  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  10-year  Six  and  a  half  per  cent.  Notes  to  be  secured 
collaterally  by  a  portion  of  the  $15,000,000  First  Refunding  Mortgage  Six 
per  cent.  Bonds  which  that  Company  had  power  to  issue.  Both  issues  were 
made  after  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
obtained. 

In  common  with  other  American  railroads  the  revenues  of  the  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
fell  off  very  materially  during  the  past  year  and  its  operations  were  in 
particular  seriously  affected  by  the  LTnited  States  tariff  against  Canadian 
wheat  and  the  practical  shutting  down  of  the  iron  ore  mines  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota.  Their  revenues  were  also  adversely  affected  through  the 
depression  in  the  lumber  and  livestock  business.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Directors  of  that  Company  determined  upon  the  reduction  of  the  Pre- 
ferred and  Common  Stock  dividends  to  the  basis  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  in  their  decision  ycur  Directors  have  concurred.  A  substantial 
improvement  in  traffic  conditions  on  the  railways  of  your  United  States 
subsidiaries   is   confidently  looked   forward  to. 

7.  The  four  steamers  under  construction  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
services  will  all  be  in  commission  for  the  present  season.  The  S.S. 
"Montcalm"  has  already  been  delivered,  and  the  "Montrose"  and  "Mcnt- 
clare"  and  "Empress  of  Canada"  will  be  delivered  in  April  and  May.  The 
S.  S.  "Princess  Louise,"  constructed  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Service,  has  been 
put  into  service  and  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory  for  the  trade  in  which 
she  is  engaged  During  the  year  the  Company  purchased  the  steamships 
"Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria,"  "Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm"  and  "Tirpitz"  for 
extremely  low  prices.  The  "Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria"  has  been  renamed 
the  "Empress  of  Scotland,"  the  "Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm,"  the  "Empress 
of  India"  *-nd  th«  "Tirpitz,"  the  "Empress  of  Australia."  The  two  first 
named  will  be  added  to  the  Atlantic  fleet  and  the  "Empress  of  Australia" 
will  be  addod  to  the_  Pacific^  fleet.  The  cost  of  the  ships  under  construction 
will  exceed  the  original  estimates  by  a  considerable  sum,  due  to  protracted 
labor  troubles,  increased  cost  of  materials  and  difficulties  in  the  ship  yards 
during  the  construction  period.  With  the  addition  of  the  new  ships  con- 
structed and  purchased  the  total  tonnage  rf  your  fleet  will  be  438,604  tons — 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  and  the  fleet,  in  numbers  and  in 
the  character  of  ships  in  service,  is  in  the  opinion  of  your  Directors  amply 
able  to  maintain  the  high  reputation  of  the  Company  on  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
coastal  routes. 

8.  In  anticipation  of  your  confirmation  your  Directors  authorized  capital 
appropriations,  in  addition  to  those  approved  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
aggregating  for  the  year  1921,  $1,743,444,  and  ask  your  approval  to  ex- 
penditures on  capital  account  during  the  present  year,  as  and  when  the 
conditions  warrant  such  expenditures,  of  $10,622,137.  Of  this  amount  the 
principal   items  are: — 

Replacement  and  enlargement  of  structures  in  permanent  form..  $1,021,700 
Additional     stations,     round     houses,     freight     sheds     and     shops, 

and  extensions  to  existing  buildings 1.008,200 

Tie    plates,    rail    anchors,    ballasting,    ditching   and    miscellaneous 

roadway  betterments    243,200 

Replacement  of  rail  in  main   and  branch  line  tracks  with  heavier 

section    1.500,700 

Additional  terminal  and  side  track  accommodation 431,500 

New  Pier  "BC"  at  Vancouver 1,550,000 

Extension  work  on  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec 1,454,500 

Additional   lining,    Connaught   Tunnel 550.000 

Mechanical   Department,  machinery  at  various  points 439,000 

Improvements  to  plant  and  machinery,  Angus  Shops 218.400 

Improvements  in  connection   with  Telegraph   service 291,400 

Line  Diversion   at  Port   McNicoll 355,600 

LaSalle  Loop  Line,   South  Bank  Branch.  Montreal 300,000 

Line  Diversion  at  Kingston  Jet 100,000 


The  balance  of  th 
facilities  and  effect  economi 

Your  Directors  feel  that 
all  events,  should  be  made 
traffi 


nt  is  required  for  miscellaneous  works  to  improve 

lies  over  the  whole  system. 

ixpenditures.  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  at 
vith  exceptional  care  in  view  of  the  existing 
therefore    onlv    authorised    expenditur 


for  the  continuance 
pier    at 


ount  of  $3,958,770,  more  than  $3,000,000  of  whi 
of  the  work  on  the  Chateau  Frontenac  and  the 
which    has   already   been    commenced. 

9.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Alberta  your  Directors  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  extension 
of  the  Central  Canada  Railwav  for  twenty-five  miles  westerly  fee  m  Peace 
River  Landing  to  Berwyn.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  for  operation  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  existing  acreement  between  the  Government,  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Edmonton.  Dunvegan  and  British  Columbia  and  the  Central 
Canada  Railway  Companies  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  under  which 
the  properties  of  the  two  companies  are  operated  by  your  Company.  The 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  extension  is,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the 
Provinc  of  Alberta. 

10.  As  intimated  in  the  last  annual  report  your  Directors  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  construction  by  your  sub- 
sidiary,  the  Interprovincial  and    Tames   Bay  Railway  Company,   of  a  railway 
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extending    fn  m    Kipawa    to   the   Des   Qninzc    River,    having  a   total    mileage 

□    miles.      The    lease    of    the    railways   of   that 

r  Compel      on   the   usual  terms   will   tie  submitted  for  your 

11.  N  have  authorized  the  preparation  and  erection  of  a 
bronze  memorial  statue  to  those  in  the  Company's  service  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  r.rcat  War.     The  statue  -will  be  erected  in  the  Windsor  Station, 

'.  and  replicas  placed  at  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  In  addition, 
bronze  plaques  have  been  prepa  -    in  tin-  principal   stations  and 

f  the  Company  from  London  to  Hong  Kong.  Your  Directors  feel 
that  tiie  heroism,  self  sacrifice  and  high  sense  of  duty  which  the  Company's 
cmpl.  yecs  showed  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  prominent  way  throughout  the 
System. 

12.  The    death    occurred    en    the    29th     of     November   last    at    his   home. 

Hall.   Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  of  the  Right   Honorable  Lord   Mount 

ninety. third   year   of   his 

Kii  of  the  Com- 

r.h-    year    1S81      until  and    thereafter    remained    a 

director    until    May.     ISO.t.    when,    finding    himself    unable    to    discharge    the 


E  a  director  to  his  own  satisfaction  owing  to  his  absence  from 
Canada,  he  retired  from  the  Board.  lord  Mount  Stephen  had  been  the 
master  spirit  of  the  enterprise  from  its  beginning,  and  its  safe  conduct 
rhrough  its  earlier  perils  to  the  strong  and  proud  position  it  occupied  when 
he  retired  from  the  Presidency  was  almost  entirely  due  to  his  great  ability, 
tenacity  and  inspiring  integrity.  Vouj-  Directors  recorded  their 
appreciation  of  his  services  by  a  resolution  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment and  as  a  memorial  of  the  lasting  benefit  to  the  Company  of  his  in- 
!  have  also  recorded  upon  their  Minutes  a  renewed  expression 
of    the    B  i    t';at    service,    together    with    an   expression    of 

regret    at   his  removal    by   death. 
13.     The  undermentioned  Directors  will  retire  from  office  at  the  approach- 
ing  Anneal  Meeting.     Thev  are  eligible  for  re-election: — 
Mb.    T.   K.    I..  Ross. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  ShaughnessY,  K.C.V.O, 
Sir  Thomas  Skinner,  Hart. 
Fur    the    Directors, 

F..  W.    Keattv.  rresidtnt 
Montreal.    March    13th.    \')22. 
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1  [ABILITIES 

Cad 

Ordinary   Stock    $260,000, 

ur    Per    cent.    Preference    Stock. 


' 
'.503.16 


US. 109,814.18 
-.633.55 


000.00 


.736.90 

27,310,674.54 

-J  1.2" 
7,000,000.00 

38,351 

91.962.630.15 

.116.59 

•  ,1  14.17 


7,611,456.73 


91,909,770.58 
5.248.92 


1 
- .-  examined  'he  Books  and  Records  •  ■<  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
December   31st,    1921,   and   having 

ith,    we  certify   that,    in 
l  rly  drawn  up  the  true 
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Current: 

Audited   Vouchers     9,406, 
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Miscellaneous   Accounts   Payable 12,589, 


$340,681,021.12 
.431.68 


52.000.000.00 


442.66 
137.53 


Accrteo: 

Rentals  of   Leased    1  ini  ins  on 

Mi'  B  



:  s.i.    Appropriations: 

Equipment    Replacement    10,780, 

nt    

ncies    and    for 
Contingent  Taxes   46,638, 


Premium  on  Ordinary  Capital  Stock  Soto 

Xf.T      IV  I  rO«  ".SITES 

Surplus  Revenue  from   Operation 

Special  Resi  w 

1  NT     

in   OT3ER   Assets 


16.610,000.00 


419.91 
401.96 


76.M 
45,001  ■• 
93,7'  - 

181,119.85 


I.  LESLIE,  Comptroller 
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December  31st,    December  31st,     Amount  or 
1921  1920  number 


Passenger  cars  per  Traf- 
fic Train  Mile 

Freight  cars  pej  Traffic 
Train  Mile 


PASSENGE  R   TRAFFIC. 
[exs      carried 
(earning   revenue*    ...         15.186.081  16,769,555  — 1 

Passengers  carried 
(earning  revenue)   one 

mile    1,361,767,513      1,718.084,609     —356 

uried 
(earning  rcvtnue)  one 
mile  per  rile  of  road  .  104,817  132,223 

Average      journey      per 

r.    miles  S9.67  102.45 

Average  amount  re- 
ceived per  passenger    $  2.59  2.89 

Average  amount  re- 
ceived per  passenger 
mile     cts.  2.89  2.82 

Average  number  of  pas- 
sengers   per    irain    mile  66.17  76.75 

Average  number  i  f  pas- 
sengers per  car  mile..  13.99  15.91 

Revenue  from  passen- 
gers per  passenger  car 
mile   cts.  40.46  44.88 

Total  passenger  train 
earnings  per  train 
mile  $  2.69  2.81 

Total  passenger  train 
earnings  per  mile  of 
road $  4.265.71  4,844.78  — 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 
Tons  of  revenue  freight 

carried  one  mile 10,636,951,521    13,856,607,551—3,219. 

Tens      of      non-revenue 

freight  carried  one  mile  1,487,724,05?     1,830,407,240     —342, 
Total   tons    (all   classes) 

freight  carried  one  milel2, 124,675,579   15,687,014,791  —3.562, 
Tons  of  revenue  freight 

carried    one    mile    per 

mile  of  road    81S.743  1,066,401 

Tons     of     non-revenue 

freight  carried  one  mile 

per  mile  of  road 114,513  140,868 

Total   tons    (all   classes) 

freight  carried  one  mile 

per  mile  of  road 933,256  1,207,269 

Average  amount  re- 
ceived     per      ton      per 

mile      of      revenue 

freight     cts.  1.196  1.038 

Average  No.   of  tons  of 

revenue      freight      per 

train   mile    519.49  529  25 

Average  No.  of  tons  of 

nun  -  revenue       freight 

per    train    mile 72.66  69.91 

Average   Xn.    of   tons  of 

(all  classes)  freight  par 

train    mile    592.15  599.16 

Average  No.  of  tons  of 

revenue      freight      per 

loaded   car   mile    24.21  23.44 

Average  No.  of  tons  of 

non  -   reven-ie      freight 

per    loaded    car    mile..  3.39  3.10 

Average  No.  of  tons  of 

(all  classes)    freight  pel- 
loaded  car  mile    27.60  26.54 

Freight    train     earnings 

per  loaded  car  mile  cts.  28.95  24.34 

Freight     train     earnings 

per  train   mile    $  6.21  5.50 

Freight     train     earnings 

per  mile  of   road    ..    .$         9.7S9.44  11,072.83 


583,474     —9.44 


317,066—20.74 


-27,406- 
-12.78    - 


-10.58 
—1.92 


-20.73 

—12.47 
—10.38 

—2.48 
—  13.79 
—12.07 


—4.42      —9.85 


656,030- 
683,182- 
339,212- 


-18.72 
-22.71 


—247.658—23.22 


—26,355—18.71 


274.013—22.70 


—9.76      —1.84 


—7.01      —1.17 


1.06 

3.99 

4.61 

18.94 

.71 

12.91 

—1,283.39 

—  11.59 
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[Advertisement] 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

H.  E.  Jarvis,  an  employee  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  since  1882,  and  assistant  secretary  of  the  corporation 
for  the  last  13  years,  resigned  March  9,  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

James  A.  Minor,  assistant  general  land  and  tax  agent  of  the 
Erie,  has  been  appointed  general  land  and  tax  agent  with 
headquarters  at  Xew  York,  succeeding  H.  M.  Andrews,  de- 
ceased. Kenneth  Mayo  succeeds  Mr.  Minor  as  assistant  gen- 
eral land  and  tax  agent. 

Operating 

W.  J.  Etter,  assistant  to  the  operating  vice-president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  acting  general  manager  of  the  Eastern 
lines,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  effective  April  1, 
to  relieve  F.  C.  Fox,  on  leave  of  absence. 

D.  F.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  Xew  Castle  Junction,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  new  Akron  division  with  headquarters 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  effective  April  IS.  The  Akron  division  is  a 
consolidation  of  the  Cleveland  and  New  Castle  divisions  and 
will  embrace  694  miles  of  line. 

C.  D.  Baker,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Long 
Island,  with  headquarters  at  Jamaica,  Queensboro,  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  effective 
April  1,  succeeding  J.  R.  Savage,  deceased.  The  positions 
occupied  by  W.  E.  Canning,  superintendent  in  charge  of 
freight  transportation,  and  of  Ralph  Peters,  Jr.,  superintendent 
of  passenger  transportation,  have  been  abolished.  Mr.  Can- 
ning has  been  appointed  superintendent  to  perform  the  duties 
formerly  assigned  to  the  assistant  general  superintendent  and 
Mr.  Peters  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  and  his 
duties  have  been  increased  to  include  supervision  over  freight 
as  well  as  passenger  operations. 

Mechanical 

G.  T.  Depue,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  and  Chicago  regions  of  the  Erie  was 
announced   in   the   Railway  Age   of   March  25,  page  806,   was 

born  December  2,  1872, 
at  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
grammar  schools  of 
that  city.  On  March  1, 
1889,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Erie  as  a 
machinist's  apprentice. 
He  afterwards  worked 
as  a  machinist  and  extra 
gang  foreman  until 
March,  1901,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  gen- 
eral foreman  at  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  be- 
came general  foreman 
of  the  Hornell  shops 
and  in  July,  1903,  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Hornell. 
In  1908  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity to  Gabon,  Ohio. 
In  August,  1913,  he  became  shop  superintendent  at  Gabon 
and  in  1916  was  transferred  in  similar  capacity  to  Susquehanna, 
Pa.  At  the  termination  of  federal  control  he  was  appointed 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  region  and  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  at  Marion  upon  the  consolidation 


Depue 
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of  tin-  mechanical  departments  of  the  •  diio  and  Chicago 
-  which  took  place  in  1921. 
J.  R.  Sexton  will  resume  his  former  position  as  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  District  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  IV,  with  headquarters  at  La  Junta,  Colo., 
succeeding  E.  E.  Machovec,  acting  mechan  ndent, 

who  has   been  assigned   to   other  duties. 

Traffic 

C.  R.  Hartshorn  lias  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
th(    Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

G.    D.    Brophy,    district    passenger    agent    of    the    Canadian 
.  with  headquarters  at  Banff,  Aha.,  has  been  transferred 
to  Regina,  Sask..  to  succeed  J.  A.  McDonald,  transferred. 

Eugene  M.  Peck,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to 
district  passenger  agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeed- 

_    Frank   E.   Hurless,   deceased. 

Robert   McDowell,  traveling   freight   agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,   at    Cincinnati,   Ohio,    lias    been    promoted    to   general 
with    headquarters   at    the   newlj    reopened    Cleveland, 
i  »hio,  traffic  office,  effective  April   1. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
G.  W.  Rear,  general  bridge  inspector  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
en  Linen  the  newly  created  title  of  engineer  of  bridges. 


Obituary 


Wendell    H.   Stillwell,   supervisor   of   Safety    and    Fire    Pre- 
ventioi  >ago,  Rock  Island  &   Pacific  and  formerly 

!    superintendent   of   the    Lines    Fast,   died   suddenly    at 
Rock  Island.  111.,  on   March  JS,  at   the  age  of  63. 

F.  J.  Angier,   superintendent  of  timber  preservation   of  the 
Baltimore  &  •  Ihio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  died 
on  the  morning  of  March  24,  at  Mercer  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
from   the   effects   of   an 
operation    for    appendi- 
citis.     Mr.    Angier    was 
born  December  22.  1866, 
at  Beardstown,  111.,  and 
entered   railway   service 
at   the  age   of    16 
roundhouse     helper     on 
the  i  hicago,  Burliri 

ncy,    at     Aurora, 
III.      On   January. 

in    the   mechanii  al   and 

supply    department    at 

to*  n,  and  he  was 

appointed     a     clerk     iii 

the   mechanical   d<  part- 

I  Mtumwa, 

her. 

In  July,  1897,  he 
d    the    laboratory 

.it     Vurora,    III .    a 

ned   until   September,    1898,   when   he 

thl    tie  plant    i' 
Mr   held   tli  Edgemont   and    I. iter    .it    Sheri- 

dan.  \Y\.i.   hIuh   tin-   pi  lattei    point, 

until  I  timber 

nrg,     III.       lie    left 

'  ■  I  I  \    1 . 

'    until    I'M  I.   whi  n 

n  the  Baltimore  &  «  duo. 
with   additional 

■  '     Mr.     \ngier 
■ 

during 

whirl.  in    building 
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up  this  organization.  He  was  elected  president  of  this  or- 
ganization at  its  convention  in  Chicago  last  January. 

William  T.  McCulloch,  auditor  of  revenue  of  the  Xew  York 
1  entral,  died  suddenly  in  Cleveland.  <  diio,  on  March  23. 
Mr.  McCulloch  was  born  in  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1859.  He  began  his 
railroad  career  with  the 
Pittsburgh,  Titusvillc  & 
Buffalo  (now  a  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  i  as 
clerk  at  Oil  City.  Penn- 
s\  1\  ania;  later,  in  1882, 
becoming  traveling 
auditor  of  the  Western 
Xew  York  &  Pennsyl- 
vania (also  a  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania)  and,  in 
1887,  traveling  auditor 
for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. From  1890  to  May. 
1891,  he  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  the 
Western  division.  In 
May,  1891,  he  returned 
to  the  accounting  de- 
partment as  assistant 
auditor  of  freight  ac- 
counts   and    in    March, 

L899,  became  auditor  of  freight  accounts.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  auditor  of  revenue,  which  positi,,,,  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  As  a  member  of  the  Railway  Accounting 
1  tfficers'  Association,  he  was  active  in  committee  work.  Mr. 
McCulloch  resided  in  Haworth,  Xew  Jersey. 

L.   M.   Sullivan,   purchasing   agent   of    the   Texas    &   Pacific, 
with   headquarters   at   Dallas,  Texas,    who   died   recently,   was 
born   at    Denison,   Texas,   on   August   29,    1891,   and   attended 
school   at   the    Christian 
Brothers     College,     St. 
Louis,    Mo.,   until    1907, 
when     he    entered    rail- 
way service  on  the  Ohio 
river   and   Columbus   at 
Ripley,     O.,    as     ticket 

agent.  The  same  year 
he    became    bookkeeper 

ie    Ami  i  ii  in   i  ;oal 

■  inj  .it  Ripli  j  but 
i  e  entered  railv,  aj 

hi  sb'  >  rt  !>'  thereafter  as 
an    index   and    bill   clerk 

on    the    Chicago,    Rock 

I  si. ,n,i  &   i  ',i,  Hi,    at    \r- 
\rk.    From   lb 
cember,    1908,   to    May. 
1910,  he  » 
rapher  in  th 

El 
Ri  no,    I  ".1  ,.,.;!:  u  M-  Sulliv»n 

held  various  positions  in 

iperintendent's  office  until  the  latter  part  of  1'MO,  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  \   Dayton, 

irreipondence  clerk  in  the  engineering  department.      He 

».is   later   promoted  up<  i intendent 

and  was  subsequently  m  t,>  the  assistant  to  the 

nnati,  O.,   where   he  remained  until    April, 

I'M  I,   when   he   became   a    trainmaster's   clerk   on   the    Missouri, 

Oklaho  it  Calvin,  Okla.    Later  in  the  same  year  he 

1  the  employ  of  th     M  itenographer 

in    the   office  of   the    superintendent  nation,    from 

which    he    was    later    transferred    t,.    t; 

nt.     From    November,   1911,  (■•    March,    1915,   he  was 
tning    in    1915    to    become 
t\    to  the  first  vice  president  of  the    rexas  .\-    P 
From  1915  t"  Oi  tober,  1916,  '  clerk  to  th 

■  ■   an. I   on   the   lattl  '  '  red   to  chief 

•    and   the   presidl  nt      1 1  C   held    this   i io 

until  bis  promotion  to  purchasing  agent  in  1920. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  total  net  expendi- 
tures for  additions  and  betterments  during  1921  totaled  $1,- 

066,049.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the 
250  analysis  of  the  company's  1921  opera- 

Passenger  tions.   which   appears  on  another  page 

Cars  ot  tms  issue,  the  railroad  should  make 

ea  :h  year  expenditures  for  capital  ac- 
count of  about  $50,000,000 — the  Pennsylvania  System,  as  a 
whole,  $7 5, 000, 000.  That  is  to  say,  the  property  invest- 
ment should  be  expanded  to  that  extent  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  road's  territorv  and  traffic.  The  fact  that 
the  expenditures  were  $1,000,000  instead  of  $50,000,000 
reflects  the  trying  conditions  in  1921  that  we  all  hope  have 
now  been  left  behind  us.  The  Pennsylvania,  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  has  this  week  supplied  no  less  than  250 
good  and  satisfactory  reasons  for  feeling  optimistic  about 
the  present  situation.  The  250  reasons  are  represented  in 
the  form  of  orders  for  250  steel  passenger  train  cars.  This 
order,  placed  by  a  single  system,  is  more  than  the  number 
of  passenger  cars  ordered  by  all  roads  during  the  year  1921. 
It  is  the  largest  order  for  passenger  train  equipment  placed 
by  a  single  system  in  several  years. 


The   ship   subsidy   bill   now  before   Congress   provides  that 
railroads  may  own   and  operate  ships  in  other  than  coast- 
wise or  Great  Lakes  trade  or  through 
The  Ship  the    Panama    Canal.      Although    even 

Subsidy  and  these  prohibitions  may  well  be  thought 
the  Railroads  ill-advised,  still  the  authority  to  engage 
in  overseas  trade  might  prove  of  great 
importance.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  shown  what  a  rail- 
wax  can  do  in  this  direction.  If  the  ship  subsidy  bill  is 
approved  as  introduced,  ocean  shipping  may  prove  a  lucra- 
tive business.  If  it  should,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  some  of  our  larger  railroads  should  not  enter  the 
field  as  carriers  of  both  passengers  and  freight.  Such  a 
move  would  certainly  tend  to  bring  about  closer  co-ordination 
of  ship  and  rail  lines  to  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  as  well 
as  of  shippers  and  passengers.  This  provision  should  make 
the  ship  subsidy  bill  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  railroad 
men  and,  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  inquiries  should  be  made 
by  the  larger  roads  as  to  the  advisability  of  their  engaging 
in  ocean  shipping. 


The  railroad  officer  who  aims  to  recommend  his  road  to  the 

public    and    increase   its   popularity   has   varied   avenues   in 

_ .  .  which  to  work.     His  task  is  not  merely 

Disarming  tQ    gnow    tllat    passengers    are  carried 

Critics  by  safely   and  quickly,  by  courteous   and 

Frankness  efficient  trainmen  and  station  men;  that 

freight  is  moved  cheaply  and  promptly 
and  losses  are  quickly  repaired;  that  money  received  from 
the  public  will  not  be  misspent.  These  are  outstanding 
features.  But  the  manifestations  of  a  friendly  and  human 
spirit  is  likewise  important.  An  example  of  this  last,  in 
which  all  railroad  officers  will  be  interested,  is  given  on  an- 
other page,  a  miniature  reprint  of  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  by  W.  A. 
Winburn,  president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway.     To 


reduce  the  great  and  increasing  number  of  grade  crossing 
horrors  is  a  troublesome  problem,  in  which  the  general  public 
ought  to  be  interested  as  definitely  as  any  railroad  company 
and  Mr.  Winburn's  brief  essay  is  notable  as  a  skilful 
marshalling  of  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  Mr.  Average 
Citizen  that  the  railroad  is  actuated  only  by  the  most  help- 
ful public  spirit.  The  fireman  who  regretted  killing  people 
because  it  mussed  up  his  engine  is  a  fiction;  and  so  also  is 
the  railroad  president  who  is  coldly  indifferent  to  the  woes 
of  people  who  are  struck  by  trains.  Mr.  Winburn's  ad- 
vertisement tells  little  that  is  new,  but  it  deserves  special 
credit  tor  its  candor  and  comprehensiveness.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  new  face  on  a  hackneyed  subject.  The 
"crusade"  which  he  proposes  should  be  begun  with  legis- 
lators. 


While  most  of  the  railroads  have  considerable  stocks  of  coal 
on  hand  and  non-union  mines  will  take  care  of  part  of  the 
pr0i„;„     Tj-  demand,   it   is   probable  that  the  coal 

Helping  Finance   strike  will  cause  the  roads  much  incon- 
the  venience   unless   it   is  speedily  settled. 

Coal  Strike  The  operation  of  the  check-off  system 
has  placed  the  miners'  unions  in  a 
strong  financial  position  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  give 
in  soon.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  to  what 
extent  the  railroads  have  contributed  to  the  war  chest  of  the 
unions.  According  to  Coal  Age,  the  average  check-off  rate 
in  Illinois  mines  during  the  last  ten  weeks  of  1921  was  7.9 
cents  a  ton.  Illinois  produced  approximately  68,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  at  that  rate  the  miners'  union  re- 
ceived an  income  of  $5,372,000  in  one  year  from  Illinois 
alone.  This  is  a  high  check-off  rate;  the  average  was  prob- 
ably about  6  cents  a  ton.  The  railroads'  consumption  of  coal 
from  union  mines  is  estimated  at  about  80,000,000  tons.  At 
this  rate  the  union  assessment  increased  the  railroad  fuel 
bill  about  $4,800,000  a  year.  This  is  an  item  of  expense 
which  the  economists  for  the  labor  unions  have  never  given 
much  publicity  but  it  is  an  economic  waste  nevertheless0  and 
should  be  eliminated  in  the  future. 


In   laying   out   a   new   railway   line   it   has   ordinarily  been 
customary  to  seek  a   route  that  could  be  followed  with   a 
-j.  .  minimum  of  expenditure  for  construc- 

tion.    As  time  went  on  and  traffic  in- 
the  creased  it  frequently  was  found  to  be 

Short  Cut  go°d  management  to  relocate  the  line 

and  thus  secure  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  route  or  reduce  the  grades  despite  the  fact  that  the 
change  involved  large  expenditures  for  tunnels,  bridges  or 
other  construction  work.  Even  the  small  boy  quickly  learns 
the  advantage  of  cutting  across  lots  and  taking  the  most 
direct  route.  In  laying  out  railroad  shops,  machine  tools 
have  frequently  been  placed  where  they  could  be  conven- 
iently driven  by  an  old  arrangement  of  line  shafting  or  so 
that  machines  of  the  same  general  type  would  be  grouped  to- 
gether. But  little  thought  was  given  to  the  expense  of 
moving  the  work  back  and  forth  through  the  machine  shop 
as  it  passed  from  one  operation  to  another.  Common  labor 
w-as  abundant  and  as  it  was  paid  a  low  hourly  rate  it  was 
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thought  to  be  cheap.  If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  work 
could  be  economically  moved  back  and  forth,  that  age  passed 
long  ago  and  will  no  more  return  than  will  cheap  labor. 
Even  if  crane  and  other  lalxir  savins;  devices  are  provided 
even-  unnecessary  move  adds  to  the  expense  of  doing  a  job, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  delay  involved.  In  many  ;i  shop  large 
economies  in  operation  could  be  effected  by  relocating  certain 
machine  tcxils  to  permit  of  work  being  passed  through  the 
shop  by  a  direct  route  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other 
work.  By  the  use  of  group  or  individual  motor  drive  far 
more  satisfactory  layouts  are  now  obtainable.  If  those 
directly  responsible  for  shop  operation  would  take  this  op- 
portunity of  slackness  to  study  the  movements  of  the  im- 
portant alculate  the  savings  that  could  be  obtained 
by  Utter  machine  locations,  they  would  be  able  to  present  an 
argument  that  would  command  attention.  Other  things  than 
roadbed  should  be  relocated  to  meet  present  condition- 


In  this  day  no  one  questions  the  validit)   of  engineerii 

an  important  item  of  expense   in   an)    construction   project. 

Yet  there  is  still  some  difference  of 
Investigate  the  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
Foundations  may  be  spent  legitimately  for  this  pur- 
More  Carefully  1"  "'  :1  "'  importance  to  be 
sidered  under  this  head  is  that  of 
foundation  i  is  Although  a  thorough  know] 
of  the  foundation  may  effect  a  saving  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  alone  equal  to  the  expense  of  the  foundation  in 
gation,  the  designer  is  often  required  to  content  himself  with 
very  meagre  information  on  the  assumption  that  the  actual 
conditions  will  be  learned  as  soon  as  the  excavation  i-  opened 
and  that  this  will  permit  of  necessary  modifications  in  the 
design  in  ample  time  to  carry  out  the  work  effectively.  The 
difficulty  with  this  plan  i-  that  the  entire  design  selected 
may  be  found  unsuitable  for  foundation  conditions  differing 
widely  from  thereby  resulting  in  pi 
which  »ood  engini  i  •  l  inarily, 
these  comments  do  not  apply  to  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
important  structures,  hut  in  too  many  in-tame-  this  is  a  just 
critic  ism  of  practices  applying  to  the  culverts  and  smaller 
-  built  in  large  numbers  by  the  railroads,  a  per- 
functory probing  of  the  ground  with  an  iron  rod  and  th( 
testimony  of  a  local  resident  or  an  old  employee  being  made 
to  suffice  as  foundation  data.  How  wide  from  the  mark  a 
superficial  examination  may  be  was  indicated  in  recent  work 
on  a  series  of  bridge  piers.  The  examination  indicated  that 
a   rock    foundation    would    be   available    for   these    pier-   at    a 

depth  of  in  ft.  below  the  ground  level,  yel  it  was  nccessarj 
to  carry  cm,'  of  these  pier-  down  SO  ft.  before  a  secure  foun 
obtained.    One  important  item  in  the  determina- 
tion of  foundation 

at  th'  In  this  respect  the  knowledge  of  the  man 

in  charge  of  the  previous  work  i-  of  great  importance,  but  it 

i^  folly  to  depend  upon  memory   for  such  information.    The 

■  .in  ,i  thorough  record  of  foundation 

•    they    will    be   available    in    the    future    DO   matter 
ml    o.  i  li  r 


I  ommeri  e  <  'ommission  i 
locomotive  repair-  i-  an  important  docu- 
ment.     Il  'trillion    U'- 

The   I.   C     I 

Decision  ictivity  fur  the  commis- 

Misintcrpreted  '    ,n''  '"''  r 

of  the  in 

for  tie  ■    i-   tin-  more    itn; 

1  ' r r.i  ft  made 


wide  publicity  in  daily  newspapers  and  the  public  now  is 
interested  in  learning  whether  the  charges  made  by  the  labor 
organizations  have  been  substantiated.  Anyone  who  reads 
the  report  will  see  that  the  unions'  charges  were  disproved 
and  while  the  commission  finds  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  wire  not  justified  in  making  the  repair  con- 
tracts, it  criticizes  the  roads  only  for  what  it  feels  was  an 
error  of  judgment.  Even  on  this  question  the  commission 
was  quite  evenly  divided.  Six  to  five  is  a  small  majority  and 
the  forcefulness  of  the  dissenting  opinions  shows  there  are 
excellent  reasons  for  defending  the  course  which  the  railroads 
pursued.  Hut  the  railroads  have  lost  the  case  nevertheless. 
They  have  lost  l.e<  au-e  tin-  daily  press  in  most  cases  accepted 
the  majority  opinion  as  the  decision  of  the  entire  commission 
iiul  gave  little  attention  to  the  dissenting  opinions.  Three 
Hundred  Millions  Wasted  by  the  Railroads  makes  a  startling 
headline  and  probably  few  readers  were  sufficientlv  intcr- 
c  -ted  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  article  where  in  most  cases 
a    single  Stated    that    live    commissioners   dissented 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  how  easily  public  sentiment 
unfavorable  to  the  railroads  can  be  formed.  One  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  commission  considered  this  outcome 
of  its  decision  and  if  it  had  whether  it  would  have  been  so 
quick  to  unsure  tile  road-.  The  harm  has  now  been  done. 
The  unions  will  no  doubt  make  the  commission's  decision 
the  basis  for  charge-  of  mismanagement  which  will  be  re- 
vived at  every  rate  and  wage  hearing.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
n  interpretation  can  be  put  on  the  report  for  it  requires 
•car-  of  constructive  work  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
efface  the  effect  of  misrepresentation  of  one  such  decision. 


Ford's  Railroad  Reports  in  Red 

Hi  \k\  Ford's  NEWSPAPER  reputation  as  a  railroad  wizard 
was  not  sufficient  to  keep  his  Detroit.  Toledo  &  Ironton 
railroad  from  relapsing  in  December  into  it-  old  habit  of 
earning  a  deficit.  According  u>  it-  re|>ort  of  earnings  ami 
expenses  for  that  month,  which  has  just  been  tiled  with  the 
ii.  i  .nun.  r. i  (  ommission,  two  months  late,  tin  Di 
[oledo  \  [ronton  .lurinL,'  I  >. .  ember  failed  to  earn  its 
expenses  and  taxes  by  $331,240,  thereby  wiping  out  all  the 
net   operating   income  that   it  had   accumulated   -incc  July   1. 

This  compares  with  a  deficit  o  l'    ember,  1920, 

under  the  old  management.  For  the  year  1921,  however,  the 
H  t  operating  income  was  $43,322,  which  is  much  better  than 
tlie  -bowing  for  the  previous  Ncar<  but  still  far  short  of 
enough  to  pay  bond  interest,  to  -:\  nothing  of  dividends. 

For  several  months  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ha-  been  issuing  it-  statistical  summaries  with  a  footnote 
-bowing  that  the  returns  of  the  IV.  T.  &  I.  had  not  been 
filed  and   the  report    fur  December  was  not   received  until 

after  the  other  road-  had   reported   for  January  and   VD 
them   for   Februar)    also,   and   after   the   report   of  the   D.,  T. 
8    I    itself  for  January  had  been  filed     No  explanation  was 
given   as   to   whether  the  delay   was   caused   by   a   tOO  drastic 

reduction  in  the  accounting  force  of  tin-  road,  because  it  had 

p  up  a   suppl]   of  red   ink,  or  hecau-c  of  mode-t 
relui  tin.  e  to  make  the  results  public  . 

It  i-  not  probable  that  a  defnit  of  $331,000  i-  suffidenl 

N'  much  Sleep,  nor  is  a  deficit  a  new 

experience  for  the  I»      1     \    I  .  but  this  is  its  first  experience 

.if  the  kind  sin. e  the  ford  management  took  charge  last 

March.  Following  the  one  big  jump  in  earnings  in  April, 
the  net  operating  income  in  each  succeeding  month  of  the 

...wed    a    decline   a-   compared    with    the   month    before. 

although  in  January,   1922,  the  road  again  had  a  net  of 

I         Deo  mber  report,  therefore,  i-  of  some  interest 

in    view   of   the   fuss   that    wa-   made   when   the    road    showed 

in    net    in    one    month    tindrr 

new    management   last   April   and  how    Mr.   Ford  ex- 
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plained  in  interviews  that  "anybody  could  do  it";  he  had 
merely  applied  "common-sense  principles"  to  railroading  for 
the  first  time. 

A  railroad  cannot  be  shut  down  when  business  is  light 
as  an  automobile  plant  can  and  when  business  falls  off  many 
of  the  expenses  are  inclined  to  continue.  For  December  the 
deficit  is  explained  by  a  rather  heavy  decrease  in  revenues 
unaccompanied  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in  expenses. 
The  operating  revenues  were  $337,380,  a  decrease  of  $171,- 
286  as  compared  with  December,  1920,  and  less  than  half 
what  they  were  in  some  earlier  months,  while  the  operating 
expenses  were  $553,977,  a  decrease  of  $129,759.  There  was 
also  an  increase  in  taxes  and  a  large  increase  in  rental  of 
equipment,  from  $54,953  to  $95, 123,  for  the  D.,  T.  &  I. 
traffic  is  handled  largely  in  cars  of  other  railroads  for  which 
it  [iays  a  per  diem  rate. 

For  the  year  as  a  whole  the  showing  is  more  favorable, 
although  the  net  result  is  less  than  had  been  shown  in  several 
single  months.  The  net  of  $43,322  represents  an  increase  of 
$1,572,628  as  compared  with  1920,  when  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $1,529,306;  for  the  ten  years  before  there  was  a  deficit 
each  year  except  in  1916.  Most  roads  earned  some  net  in 
1921  as  compared  with  deficits  in  1920,  under  the  influence 
of  higher  rates  and  somewhat  reduced  expenses,  in  spite  of 
decreased  traffic,  but  the  D.,  T.  &  I.  showing  for  the  year 
reflects  the  benefit  of  the  increased  earnings  resulting  from 
the  diversion  to  it  of  Ford  Motor  Company  tonnage. 

The  operating  revenues  were  $6,453,669,  an  increase  of 
$1,233,064  over  1920,  while  the  operating  expenses  were 
$5,406,761,  a  decrease  of  $910,428.  Taxes  increased  by 
$48,748  to  $157,023  and  the  debit  balance  of  equipment 
rentals  increased  from  $291,845  to  $795,063,  or  $503,218. 
The  report  shows  that  the  saving  in  expenses  was  effected 
largely  in  the  maintenance  accounts.  For  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  $1,431,675  was  expended  in  1921,  or  $460,- 
227  less  than  for  1920,  while  maintenance  of  equipment  cost 
$1,112,137,  a  reduction  of  $276,995.  Transportation  expenses 
were  $2,545,042,  a  decrease  of  $154,838;  traffic  expenses, 
$85,357,  an  increase  of  $953;  general  expenses,  $233,744, 
a  decrease  of  $21,219.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to 
revenues  was  83.8  as  compared  with  121  in  1920,  a  creditable 
showing,  but  the  percentage  of  revenues  expended  for  main- 
tenance dropped  from  62.8  in  1920  to  39.4  in  1921  and  the 
percentage  of  maintenance  to  total  dropped  from  51.9  to  47. 
For  the  month  of  December  there  was  an  especially  heavy 
reduction  in  maintenance  expenditures,  amounting  to  more 
than  the  reduction  in  total  expenses.  Maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  expenses  for  the  month  were  $124,514,  a 
decrease  of  $60,840,  while  maintenance  of  equipment  ex- 
penses were  $130,090,  a  reduction  of  $114,586,  with  the 
transportation  expenses,  $272,888,  were  $48,705  greater  than 
in  December,  1920,  when  the  earnings  were  greater.  The 
ratio  of  expenses  to  revenues  for  December  was  164.2  as 
against   134.4  for  December,   1920. 

For  January,  1922,  the  D.  T.  &  I.  made  a  better  showing 
than  it  has  made  since  September,  with  a  net  operating  in- 
come of  $23,000  as  compared  with  a  deficit  in  January, 
1921.  As  illustrating  the  ups  and  downs  of  Mr.  Ford's 
railroad  venture,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  road  had  a 
deficit  in  January  and  February,  1921,  in  March  a  net 
operating  income  of  $77,985,  and  in  April  a  net  operating 
income  of  $276,452.  This  represented  the  effect  of  the  new 
traffic  which  came  to  the  road  after  the  Ford  management 
took  charge  in  March.  For  May,  however,  there  was  a 
slight  drop  in  net  to  $263,293,  in  June  to  $261,259;  in  July 
to  $187,395;  in  August,  to  $70,643;  in  September,  to  $46,'- 
749;  in  October,  to  $15,191;  in  November,  to  $5,335,  and 
in  December  five  months'  net  was  wiped  out  by  the  deficit. 
Reports  of  the  operating  performance  of  the  Ford  road, 
which  have  also  left  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
statistics  of   Class   I   roads   incomplete   for  several   months, 


are  being  awaited  with  interest  in  order  that  we  may  see 
how  far  Mr.  Ford  has  fulfilled  his  promise  to  show  up  the 
bigger  roads  by  speeding  up  the  movement  of  cars. 


Why  Eliminate  Permissive 

Feature  From  Automatic  Stop? 


IT  is  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  issuing  its  proposed  order  for  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  train  control  devices  to  promote  more 
rapid  experimentation  with  and  development  of  equipment 
of  this  character  with  a  view  of  determining  which  types 
will  be  most  practical  under  varying  conditions  on  different 
railroads.  To  this  end  certain  specifications  were  made  a 
part  of  the  order.  These  specifications  were  based  in  large 
part  on  the  requisites  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Automatic  Train  Control  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  commission  slightly 
over  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  most  important  departures  from  these  requi- 
sites is  the  elimination  of  Paragraph  b  which  would  allow 
an  automatic  stop  to  be  installed  so  that  it  is  "under  con- 
trol of  engineman,"  who  may,  if  alert,  forestall  automatic 
brake  applications  and  proceed.  The  reason  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  paragraph  by  the  commission  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  conjecture  among  railroad  men,  and  at  the 
hearing  at  Washington  two  weeks  ago  they  indicated  their 
desire  that  it  be  reinstated.  The  importance  of  this  sug- 
gestion arises  from  the  fact  that  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  at  present  regarding  the  merits  of  the  different 
types  of  train  control,  and  the  nature  of  the  requirements 
desired,  which  difference  increases  the  necessity  for  the  wid- 
est possible  variety  of  tests  in  order  that  the  data  which 
may  be  obtained  therefrom  and  from  which  the  commission 
will  make  such  revisions  in  its  requisites  and  specifications 
as  appear  necessary,  shall  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
hinder  the  widest  possible  development  and  experimentation. 

While  it  was  probably  not  the  intention  of  the  commission 
to  prevent  the  use  of  a  simple  automatic  stop  the  specifica- 
tion seems  to  be  so  drawn  as  to  allow  only  for  the  installa- 
tion of  devices  with  speed  control  features.  Such  a  condi- 
tion, if  allowed  to  remain,  is  unfair  to  the  railroads,  the 
train  control  companies  and  to  the  commission  itself.  The 
commission,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  recommended  in 
its  accident  reports  that  automatic  train  control  be  installed. 
These  recommendations  could  only  have  been  based  on  the 
performance  records  of  automatic  stop  devices.  Surely  the 
specifications  should  be  made  broad  enough  to  include  those 
devices  which  have  a  number  of  years  of  practical  opera- 
tion behind  them. 

The  one  great  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  all  requi- 
sites and  specifications  for  train  control  were  drawn  largely 
upon  an  ideally  theoretical  basis.  It  must  be  realized  that 
no  device  approaching  the  ideal  can  be  obtained  until  it  has 
gone  through  an  extensive  development  period.  For  these 
reasons  and  those  presented  at  the  hearing  by  A.  M.  Burt, 
of  the  railroads'  committee,  it  appears  all  the  more  desir- 
able that  Paragraph  b  should  be  reinserted  in  the  specifica- 
tions. Certainly  it  cannot  be  the  commission's  intention  to 
rule  out  devices  which  have  already  demonstrated  their 
usefulness,  nor  can  it  afford  to,  if  it  expects  to  make  its 
order  on  train  control  effective.  By  making  the  specifica- 
tions broad  enough  to  give  the  railroads  reasonable  latitude 
in  selecting  their  devices  the  art  will  be  developed  much 
more  rapidly.  Some  roads  may  desire  to  install  simple  au- 
tomatic stops  while  others  may  wish  to  use  speed  control 
and  other  adjuncts.  In  this  way  comparative  data  may  be 
collected  which  will  be  of  value  to  all  roads. 
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A  Refreshing  Breeze  From  the  West 

IN  utr-i  days  when  the  raihv.iv>  are  being  taxed  so  heavily 
for  the  construction  of  highways  over  which   competing 

motor  trucks  may  be  operated  while  paying  only  nominal 
ision  which  has  just  been  rendered  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Colorado  comes  as  a  refresh- 
ing breeze  from  the  west  ["he  commission  in  this  decision 
denied  the  application  of  a  motor  stage  operator  For  a  cer- 
tificate of  "publii  convenience  and  necessity"  for  a  service 
highwa)  paralleling  the  railway  in  Eagle  and  Gar- 
field counties  during  the  summer  months.  The  commission 
held  in  this  instance  that  "the  railway  service  was  adequate; 
that  it  would  he  unfair  to  permit  the  applicant  to  '.-kirn  the 
cream'  of  the  business  in  the  summer  month-,  leaving  the 
railroad  to  meet  public  requirements  in  the  winter  months 
when  operating  conditions  are  difficult  and  traffic  light;  and 
that  in  view  of  tin  larger  -urns  paid  by  the  railroad  in 
taxes,  .md  especially  in  taxes  for  highways,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  allow  the  applicant  to  compete  over  these  high- 
aid  for  in  laru'e  part  by  the  railroad-  money." 
The  commission  further  pointed  out  that  the  -even  trucks 
red  in  Eagle  county  paid  S54.24  and  that  the  61  in 
Garfield  county  paid  S7o.v()2  into  tin  state  treasury  in 
ti  tal  of  $819.27  for  the  use  of  the  stati 
i  untv  highways,  while  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern paid  $38,023.94,  or  more  than  46  time-  a-  much  for 
highways  which  it  did  not  use  at  all.  The  commission  fur- 
ther stated  that  "public  convenience  and  necessity,  by  which 
must  be  understood  the  convenience  ami  necessity  of  the 
people  at  large,  a-  .ontra  distinguished  from  the  convenience 
and  necessity  of  a  very  small  number  of  persons  who  seek 
tec  derive  a  profit  from  tla-  farmers'  and  home  owners'  invest- 
ment in  roads,  never  contemplated  that  the  truck  driver 
should  destroy  that,  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  which  he 
contributed  little  or  nothing,  or  that  he  should  reap  where 
he  ha-  not  -own.  When  the  taxing  laws  of  this  state  are 
-,.  amended  that  the  truck  driver  operating  over  state  high- 
ways shall  contribute  hi-  due  pre, portion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  our  highways,  then,  and  not 
until  thin,  can  tin-  commission   regard  hi-  use,  under  proper 

conditions   and   restrictions,   of   a    great    and   tremendously 

expensive  publii  facility    is  of  equal  dignit;  and  equal  benefit 

people  with  thi   moderate  use  thereof  bj  the  ordinary 

•  r." 

The  commission  i-  to  he  commended  for  the  attitude  which 

it  ha-  assumed  in  this  case.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 

commissions,  seeing  the  logic  of  it--  argument,  will   follow 

it  in  the  regulation  of  tin-  later  form  of  "jitney"  competition. 


An  Opportunity  for  the  A.  R.  A. 

Tin    crowing  k t  \ i  i /  \  1 1 c . n  by  the  public  of  its  vital  in 
Mid  inexpensive  railroad  Iran 
•  ird  tin-  frequenl  development  of  pro] 

for    the     improvement     of     railroad     Service     from     -roup-    or 

luals   not  direct!)    connected   with   railroad  operation 

ileal  are  thus  likely 

I   before   the   publii    will    not    bi 

:„l  unentall)     '.mid   but   impi  <■  tii  ible  of 
limited  applii  ation      It  ia  even  i 

lin  h  are  worth\    .a   unqu  ilil'n  d 

i.  ■      ;  ils,  in 

■  >i"  pui, li.    opinion,  they  will  be  n 
i,  open  mind      in  tin-  very  fact  1 

or    an 

■I    nt   loi  the 

n  on  b  i  '-'I  on  nal  knowl- 


my  with  which  the  railroads  function  fall  in  two  groups, 
i.  c,  those  which  can  be  effected  by  the  individual  road-  and 
those  which  require  the  united  action  of  groups  of  railroads 
or  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole.  The  outside  proposals  most 
likely  to  receive  wide  public  attention  belong  to  the  second 
class  and  hence  cannot  lie  dealt  with  or  answered  effectively 
by  individual  roads.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  sui  b 
suggestions  before  the  public  mind.  One  is  the  question  of 
car  pooling  recently  revived  by  the  proposal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  and  the  other 
is  the  question  of  the  unification  of  terminals  which  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  nationally  as  well  as  in  various 
localities. 

1  In  fai  i  that  such  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with  con- 
structively or  effectively  by  the  railroads  individually  sug- 
gests the  possibility  for  the  organization  of  a  commj 
or  a  group  of  committee'-,  either  by  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  or  the  American  Railway  Association,  to 
consider  the  practicability  and  the  limitations  of  sue  1 
gestions  and  proposals  and  then,  on  the'  ha<is  of  the  find- 
ing.-, make  recommendations  that  can  be  used  to  clarify 
public  opinion  and  relieve  the  railroads  of  the  charge  of 
neglect  which  silence  with  regard  to  these  questions  inevi- 
tably suggests  Such  a  body,  properly  organized,  could  go 
even  further  and  anticipate  outside  suggestions  by  thi 
stant  considerations  of  the  possibilities  for  improvements 
through  concerted  action  and  the  development  of  practical 
mean-  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  Such  an  agency  should 
not  be  representative  in  character  in  the  sense  that  members 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  are  representative,  but 
the  members  should  be  chosen  rather  for  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  railway  operating  conditions  and  their  ability 
to  consider  the  possibility  for  organized  activities  with  strict 
impartiality. 


New  Books 

Southern    Yellow  Pirn-  in   Car  Construction.     Py  II.  S. 
■■it.     55  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated.     Published  by 
Southern    Pine  Association,  New  Orleans.  La. 
["his  booklet  will  be  of  interest   to  and  should  be  in  the 

hands  of  all  those  who  have-  to  do  with  the  design.  o;H-ration 
or  maintenance  of  wooden  or  composite  railway  cars.  It 
is  well  illustrated  and  i-  filled  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  mam  good  suggestions  A  considerable  por- 
tion Of  the  subject  matter  is  applicable  not  onlv  to  yellow- 
pine  lumber  but  also  to  other  w,..>d- 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  I'm  I  outlines 
railroad  car  development  from  the  early  beginning  of  a  cen- 
tim  ago  Particular  attention  i-  given  to  the  use  of  wood 
in  freight  car  construction  and  the  advantages  of  the  com- 
posite  design.  Box,  gondola,  stock  and  refrigerator  cars  are 
discussi  >       I'll'    ll    treats   of   the   methods    for 

and  handling,  or  tin  i  are  and  protection  which  should 
be  given  to  prevent  decay  and  guard  against  fire-  Part  III 
deal-    with    p  treatments,    offers    practical    Ml 

tions,    end  suggests  an  extension  of  the  pi     I  Part   IV 

.•ted    to    tin'    propertie-    of    Southern    yellow    pine    and 

i  onl  i  in  -  i  number  of  tabli  -  relative  to  met  hanit  a)  properties, 
hardness,  strength,  weight,  recommended   working  gti 

rlc   .  whic  h  add  to  the  value  of  the  book  for  referelic  e  put 


i  A  NCI    r»N     I '  I 
Prim    |  id   I"  the  CM  •         I  ho   rate  on 

left  at  the  station  |  ailed  Coi .  ii 

•  100  over  the  railroad'i  present  liability 
\i titles  exceeding  $.wi  In  value  will  not  be  accepted.    Peraoni  de- 
irc  will  !>e  required  to  sign  ■  papei    showing  the 

mpi   will   be  affixed  by  the  agent. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


miiii mi i i i n iiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiniiiniiininniiniiiniil? 

|  1  In  Railway  Age  welcomes  litters  from  its  readers  and 

especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.  \ 

A  Locomotive  Engineer  Tells 

How  to  Improve  Operation 

Chicago. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  railroad  employees,  and  our  employers,  should  feel 
encouraged  in  one  thing  at  least.  That  is,  there  seems  to  be 
an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  "small-boy-stuff"  of  calling 
each  other  names;  this  is  being  superseded  by  across-the- 
table  conferences  upon  at  least  a  semblance  of  mutual  respect. 

But  there  are  still  some  officials  who  are  persistently 
squawking  against  punitive  overtime;  the  odd  part  of  it,  to 
me,  is  that  those  who  are  crying  the  loudest  are  really  bene- 
fited by  the  present  overtime  rules.  Right  here  on  my  job, 
if  overtime  at  time-and-a-half  were  to  be  replaced  by  our 
former  arbitraries,  whereby  we  got  terminal  overtime,  switch- 
ing allowances,  etc.,  I  would  draw  a  larger  check  each  pay- 
day than  I  do  now — for  the  same  work.  But  I'd  rather 
things  stay  as  they  are,  for  with  penalty  overtime  hanging 
over  them,  the  trainmasters,  dispatchers  and  yardmasters  are 
up  on  their  toes  more  than  they  would  be  without  it  and  get 
us  over  the  road  in  less  time  than  if  nobody  cared  how  long 
it  took  us  to  get  in.  Surely,  any  high  operating  officer  who 
cannot  see  his  advantage  in  this  is  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  If  he  would  only  give  as  much  attention  to  real 
operating  as  he  does  to  wage-cutting,  he  could  see  where  he 
has  the  best  of  the  deal  when  the  penalty  overtime  rules  are 
in  effect. 

And  there  are  so  many  ways  he  can  "warm  things  up." 
First,  the  terminals  and  intermediate  yards.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  on  all  roads,  but  on  ours  we  have  many  yardmasters 
who  were  made  from  yard-clerks.  They  never  switched  a 
car  in  their  lives  and  wouldn't  know  how  to  start.  They  will 
send  a  yard  engine  off  on  a  30-minute  job  and  be  perfectly 
.-atisfied  when  the  engine  returns  after  two  hours,  not  know- 
ing how  long  it  really  should  take  to  do  the  job.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  yard  conductor  who  really  has  a  two-hour  job 
is  severely  "bawled  out*'  because  he  does  not  finish  it  in  30 
minutes.  A  yardmaster  should  know  how  long  it  takes  to 
do  a  given  job.  But  with  a  perversity  beyond  all  understand- 
ing, railroads  make  a  yardmaster's  pay  such  that  a  yard 
conductor  with  the  training  and  ability  to  handle  a  yard, 
turns  up  his  nose  when  it  is  offered  to  him.  Also,  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  pile  more  "pencil-work"  onto 
the  yardmasters. 

Which  brings  me  to  trainmasters.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
trainmasters  were  out  on  the  road  most  of  the  time,  riding 
trains  and  overseeing  things  generally.  But  now  they  appear 
to  have  so  much  office  work  that  we  rarely  see  one  out  on 
the  road.  A  trainmaster  is  the  man  who  actually  runs  the 
railroad,  but  making  a  clerk  out  of  him  is  keeping  him 
away  from  his  work  and  the  very  fact  that  he  does  not  get 
out  as  he  used  to  is  reflected  in  train  movements,  which  are 
not  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Dispatching  is  not  up  to  former  par  either.  A  few  years 
ago  I  worked  on  a  western  road  during  a  "rush."  They 
were  moving  about  75  trains  daily  in  each  direction  over  95 
miles  of  single  track  and  we  were  never  over  nine  hours 
covering  the  division,  meeting  one  to  five  trains  at  each  sid- 
ing.   Where  P  am  now  we  have  all  double  track  and  a  few 


stretches  of  three  and  four  tracks.  Can  you  imagine  how 
those  dispatchers  would  have  gloried  in  having  so  many 
tracks?  And  yet,  we  frequently  get  into  a  "jam"  now,  when 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
road  wrould  make  money  if  it  tore  up  all  but  one  main  track 
and  hired  some  real  dispatchers. 

In  spite  of  all  our  battles,  most  of  we  American  railroad 
men  are  loyal  and  want  to  see  the  operation  at  the  highest 
possible  standard.  We  wouldn't  quit  the  game  if  we  could. 
It's  a  he-man's  job  and  we  love  it,  with  all  of  its  dirt,  long 
hours,  poor  grub,  hard  beds  and  grief,  but  we  would  like 
to  see  some  of  our  operating  officials  get  on  the  job — have 
less  talking  and  more  doing.  Get  some  real  yardmasters, 
who  can  run  a  yard.  Cut  out  the  office  work  and  give  the 
trainmasters  a  chance  to  run  the  railroad  as  it  should  be  run. 
The  superintendent's  office  could  handle  much  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  the  trainmaster  gets.  And,  last  but  not  least, 
when  friend  wife's  nephew  comes  out  of  college,  don't  make 
a  train  dispatcher  of  him  with  no  actual  preliminary  experi- 
ence. Make  a  brakeman  or  fireman  of  him  first — unless  you 
are  afraid  it  will  drive  him  away  from  a  railroad  for  all 
time.  But  small  loss  if  it  does,  for  if  he  has  not  guts  enough 
to  stick  and  learn,  he  is  no  good  anyhow. 

Locomotive  Engineer. 


The  Chief  Clerk  Is  Not  Buried 

Winnipeg.    Man. 

To  the  Editor: 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  letter  from  "Operating 
Official"  entitled  "What  Is  Ahead  of  the  Chief  Clerk"  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  February  25.  I  would  like  to  take 
decided  issue  with  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  as  to  the 
capability  of  men  trained  in  an  office  to  successfully  assume 
official  positions  of  the  rank  of  superintendent,  or  greater. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  doz- 
ens of  these  men  occupying  positions  ranging  all  the  way 
from  superintendent  to  president  on  roads  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  there  are  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  such 
men  occupying  important  official  positions  in  great  American 
railway  organizations  as  of  graduates  from  any  other  branch 
of  railway  service. 

Quite  true,  outside  experience  or  training  is  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  an  officer's  equipment,  but  first  of  all  should 
come  the  mental  capacity  necessary  to  enable  him  most  intel- 
ligently to  make  use  of  and  apply  such  training.  I  have  seen 
operating  officials  whose  experience  was  entirely  in  outside 
positions,  who  lacked  that  capacity  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  average  chief  clerk.  The  chief  clerk  is  in  a  position 
where  he  can  receive  a  more  general  training  than  he  could 
in  almost  any  other  place,  except  that  of  an  official  position 
itself,  and,  admitting  an  equal  mental  capacity  with  an  out- 
side trained  officer,  his  adaptability  should  enable  him  to 
pick  up  the  outside  knowledge  much  more  quickly  than  the 
outside  officer  can  familiarize  himself  with  the  workings  of 
an  office. 

Particularly  in  an  operating  office  the  variety  of  subjects 
that  a  chief  clerk  is  daily  called  upon  to  deal  with  is  very 
great,  and  no  other  occupation  in  the  ranks  or  among  the 
semi-official  positions  calls  for  the  display  of  greater 
adaptability  or  quicker  or  more  accurate  thinking. 

Of  course  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  railwav  officers 
in  the  higher  ranks  who  have  come  up  through  station  service, 
train  service,  dispatching  service,  and  the  mechanical  and 
engineering  departments,  and  my  letter  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  imply  that  chief  clerks  are  in  any  class  by  themselves.  I 
am  firmly  convinced,  and  I  believe  that  an  analysis  of  official 
positions  will  bear  me  out,  that  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, there  are  as  many  men  occupying  official  positions  who 
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were  trained  through  the  office  as  from  any  other  class  of 
railway  employees,  and  that  they  arc  tilling  them  just  as 
acceptably. 

Our  great  Canadian  systems  haw  several  officers  of  out- 
standing ability  who  received  their  first  railway  training  in 
and   were  promoted  therefrom  directly  to  operating 
official  positions.  E.  J.  Stone. 


The  Consolidation  of 

Freight  Terminals 

Cn;. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  great  care  the  article  by  F.  J.  Lisman 
entitled  "The  Consolidation  of  Freight  Terminals"  which 
appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  25.  1Q22,  page 
47  7.  This  article  treats  of  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
that  Congress  has  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
specific  authority  to  handle  it.  However,  the  article  con- 
tains so  much  material  of  which  we  have  heard  before  ami 
so  little  suggestion  as  to  remedies  that  I  am  venturing  to 
write  upon  it. 

Consolidation  and  joint  operation  are  two  entirely  different 
measures.  Joint  operation,  of  which  the  article  treats  ex- 
clusively under  the  garb  of  consolidation,  i-  neither  an  ex- 
periment nor  a  new  method  of  terminal  operation.  Joint 
operation  has  some  advantages,  as  well  as  some  disadvantages 
over  individual  operation,  some  of  which  are  pointed  out  in 
the  article.  However,  an  operating  system  of  "consolidated 
terminal-"   is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  beginning,  joint  terminals  were  unknown  but  as 
traffic  and  traffic  carriers  increased  congestion  developed  in 
the  lar_''-  i  niter-,  making  some  change  necessary.  Then 
i  mie  gradually  the  joint  use  of  tracks  which  was  an  im- 
provement and  later  as  the  business  urew  and  carrier  lines 
increased  still  further,  joint  operation  of  the  terminal  facili- 
•  two  or  more  trunk  line-  wa-  resorted  to.  This  plan 
was  an  improvement,  but  finally  difficulties  again  increased 
until  some  other  method  of  handling  these  terminals  I 
imperative,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  corporations  com- 
of  the  interested  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing the  local  and  through  business  of  those  lines.  The  new 
experiment  worked  out  very  satisfactorily  to  the  public,  to 
the  owner-  and  to  those  roads  entering  the  terminal,  not 
participants  in  the  joint  organization.  Hut  business  -till 
ad  the  demand-  of  the  .arrier-  (which  really  were 
the  demands  of  the  pub]  more  and  more  exacting 

until  the  presenl   unsatisfactory  condition  devel 

What   i-  the  answer?     It   would   seem  that   after  all  our 
eriern  es  there  ( an  be  but  one,  viz. :  "independi  i 
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and   t  !t'h   can"   proposition   requiring  no 

training  or  experience.     The  professions   and   busini 
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livided  into  department-,  the  head-  of  which  ma\   have 

knowledge  of  the  entire  operation   in   a   general   way,   but 
department  head  is  'in  hi-  own  line     so  it 

should    be    in    the    operation    of    a    railroad       Often 

•   \lien  i  ailed  upon  to  take  i  barge  of  the  operation 
'initial,  aiel  nor* ithstanding  tl 

ok  among  the  ablest  in  hi-  own  particular 
|.phe-  not  only  to  the  nn  re  movement  of 
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them  approved)  located  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Rich- 
mond, Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  etc.,  do  these 
things  more  ably  than  the  executives  and  boards  of  directors 
of  an  entirely  independent  terminal  corporation,  the  officers 
and  directors  of  which  have  neither  personal  nor  sentimental 
interest  in  any  one  of  the  main  or  trunk  lines  with  which  their 
property  connects?  Is  not  their  job.  first  to  serve  the 
public  and  the  stockholders  in  their  corporation  satisfac- 
torily? In  doing  this  have  they  not  satisfactorily  served 
f.ii  b  individual  trunk  line  railroad  connecting  with  their 
rails? 

What  are  the  functions  of  a  trunk  line?  Are  they  not 
to  serve  satisfactorily  the  public  and  produce  the  greatest 
net  revenue  for  its  stockholders  ?  What  are  the  ambitions 
of  its  executives  and  subordinates?  Are  they  not  to  perform 
this  function  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  up-to-date  methods 
with  the  least  possible  expense  that  they  may  have  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  duty  well  performed,  that  their  efforts 
and  accomplishments  may  appear  to  their  stockholders  and 
the  public  as  of  the  very  highest  order?  Are  these  incentives 
and  ambitions  not  the  identical  and  constant  pressure  that 
will  force  the  independent  terminal  organization  on  to  the 
same  successful  far-sighted  management? 

There  is  no  argument  against  the  fact  that  the  independent 
terminal  company  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  improve  the 
facilities,  decrease  the  operating  cost,  and  develop  the  present 
facilities  (tr.uk-,  warehouses  and  grounds)  to  a  point  where 
the  returns  will  be  on  the  credit  rather  than  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  constantly  on  the 
ground  with  no  entangling  alliances  to  distract  their  attention 
from  the  concentrated  job.  Under  this  plan  the  consolidated 
terminal  would  bear  the  same  revenue  relation  to  the  con- 
necting line  a-  any  other  connecting  line  and  its  earnings 
on  line  traffu  would  be  adjusted  a-  a  division  of  the  rate 
just  the  same  as  the  revenue  on  shipments  from  COOSt  to 
coast    i-   adjusted    with   any   of  the   intermediate  lines. 

This  can  all  be  accomplished.  Terminals  would  be  a 
monetary  asset  instead  of  a  liability  as  now.  The  public 
will  In'  better  served  and  have  a  more  intimate  interest  in  the 
operation  of  terminals  than  now.  The  chief  argument 
against  this  plan  will  be  objection  to  loss  of  identity  and 
'  business  from  industries  located  on  the  individual 
line's  terminal  rails.  There  i-  no  foundation  for  this  argu- 
ment for  the  reason  that  as  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage  originat- 
ing in  Chicago,  for  example,  goes  to  the  trunk  line  from  rails 
other  than  its  own  there  is  always  the  "goat"  in  the  form 
of  the  intermediate  switching  line  whose  service,  in  the  event 
rminal  delays,  immediately  forms  the  "alibi."  The 
activity  and  personality  of  the  traffic  department  plus  the 
carriers  through  service,  are  the  item-  that  make  for  an  in- 
creasing and  growing  1'u-  Willis  E.  Gray, 
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Remarkable  Improvement  Shown  by  Pennsylvania 

Operating  Expenses  Decreased  $190,000,000  in  1921.    Only  Small 
Amount  of  Additions  and  Betterments 


Tut:  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  1921  offers  an  unusual 
study  in  contrasts.  One  of  these  is  that  shown  between 
results  in  1921  and  those  in  1920.  The  other  is  the  con- 
trast between  what  the  system  did  in  1921  and  what  it  should 
have  been  able  to  do  had  conditions  not  been  so  abnormal. 

Insofar  as  concerns  the  comparison  between  1921  and 
1920,  the  outstanding  feature  is  an  improvement  in  operating 
efficiency  of  such  character  as  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
operating  expenses  of  $190,918,090  and  an  increase  of 
$103,336,579  in  net  railway  operating  income.  In  1920 
there  was  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $62,622,483;  in  1921, 
a  net  of  $40,714,096.  Whereas  one  year  ago  the  Penn- 
sylvania's morale — that  of  officers  and  men  alike — was  con- 
spicuous for  what  was  lacking  in  connection  with  it,  today 
that  morale  has  been  restored.  Evidences  of  this  change 
are  apparent  in  many  ways,  but  perhaps  in  no  better  way 
than  that  when  the  strike  of  the  train  service  brotherhoods 
was  threatened  last  November,  the  trainmen  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  East  and  the  conductors  on  both  the  Lines 
East  and  West  were  among  the  few  who  cast  majority  votes 
against  going  out  on  strike.  A  year  ago  shippers  were  chary 
about  praising  Pennsylvania  service;  their  comments  were 
to  the  effect  that  Pennsylvania  service  was  discouragingly 
poor.  Today,  on  the  contrary,  shippers  are  inclined  rather 
to  praise.  Their  testimony  is,  generally  speaking,  that  Penn- 
sylvania service  is  excellent.  The  fast  freight  service  which 
a  year  ago  was  especially  criticized  is  now  especially  well 
spoken  of. 

With  reference  to  the  contrast  between  what  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  did  in  1921  and  what  it  should  have  been 


able  to  do  had  conditions  been  more  nearly  normal,  one  is 
first  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  traffic  carried  by  the 
system,  measured  in  net  ton-miles,  was  in  1921,  23  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920.  It  was  30  per  cent  less  than  the  traffic 
of  1917,  the  system's  peak  year.  It  was  actually  less  than 
in  1911.  Another  factor  is  the  reduction  in  April,  1921, 
from  a  6  per  cent  to  a  4  per  cent  dividend  rate.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  net  railway  operating  income  of  the 
system  did  represent  an  increase  of  $103,000,000  over  the 
1920  figure,  it  gave  a  rate  of  return  on  the  property  invest- 
ment of  but  1.9  per  cent. 

Capital  Expenditures  $1,000,000 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad — speaking  of  it  now  as  a 
railroad  of  7,406  miles  rather  than  as  a  system  of  over 
11,000 — should,  in  keeping  up  with  the  growth  of  its  ter- 
ritory and  traffic,  expend  for  capital  improvement  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  annually.  In  1921  the  net  charges— 
that  is,  after  the  deduction  of  retirements,  transferred  items, 
etc. — for  capital  account  aggregated  only  slightly  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

In  discussing  the  operating  results  of  a  system  like  the 
Pennsylvania,  one  must  realize  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
unit  constituting  about  one-twentieth  the  total  mileage  of 
the  country's  Class  I  railroads,  owning  about  one-ninth  of 
the  country's  freight  cars  and  carrying  about  one-tenth  of 
the  traffic  which  moves  by  rail.  This  system  serves  the 
larger  part  of  that  area  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, its  operations  reflect  the  prosperity  or  depression  of 
the  country's   industry  and  commerce.      Serving  as  it  does 
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the  important  ports  of  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk,  it  feds  the  effects  of  a  prosperous  or  stagnant 
export  trade.  Further  than  that,  its  operations  must  neces- 
sarily serve  as  a  mirror  of  the  country's  success  in  solving 
the  railway  problem.  What  is  true  of  the  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System  must,  speaking  generally,  be  true  of 
tlie  activities   of   the  country's   railroad-;   as   a    whole. 

Corporate  Net  Income  $24,307,669 

purposes  of  analysis  it  i>  advisable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  parent  company,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  System  as  a  whole.  The  parent  company 
ojx'rates  7.4(N>  miles  of  line:  the  system,  11.714.  In  making 
a   comparison   between   the  operating  results   of   1921    and 

■  f    1920,   it   must   necessarily   lie  remembered   that   the 

1920  figures  include  standard  return  for  the  first  two 
months  and  the  guaranty  for  the  following  six.  lor  this 
reason  in  discussing  the  corporate  income  we  shall  deal 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  in  discussing  the  actual 
operations  of  the  property  with   the   Pennsylvania    System. 

nnual  report  i-  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
this  the  natural  step  to  take  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
an  adequate  picture  in  any  other  way. 

The  corporate  income  account  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  shows  for  1Q21  a  gross  income,  including 
the  net  railway  operating  income,  dividend  income  of  the 
sub.-idiary  lines,  etc.,  of  $79,258,435,  or  $8,639,542  less 
than  in  1920.  There  was  a  decrease  of  S21.SS1.900  in  net 
railway   operating   income;    in   other   words  the  companv   in 

1921  did  not  earn  as  much  as  the  -tandard  return  and 
guaranty  gave   it    in    1920.       There   was   an   increase  of  over 

00,000  in  non-operating  income.  The  net  income  for 
1921  was  $24,307,669,  a  reduction  of  $8,494,004  from  1920. 
This  net  was  equivalent  to  4.S7  per  cent  on  the  company's 

SOME   COMPARISONS    BETWEEN    mil    AND    1021 
' ■'- ■  1  \   SYSTEM 

Years  ended  December  31        Per  cent 

r -*• ,,    increase 

1921  1911        over  1911 

Miles    of    first    mam    track    operated 
<  including    70  miles  of  canals  and 

fewiesl     11,713  11.419  2.6 

Miles  of  all   tracks  operated    27.; 141  25,024  9.3 

■  vestment    in    road    an.!    I 

ment                             $2,102,582,603  $1,568,863,769  34.0 

Other  investments    (hook   value).    ...       163,461,228         161.657.846  1.1 

Total    investment                                          1,266,043,831      1,730,521,615  30.9 
pital    *!ock    and    fund,  ] 

(tar    value)                                              I,      ',791,501     1,695.217.545  15.5 
I    funded   debt 

in  the  Svstem       5.17.016.221         465.628.195  15.3 
'    funded    deht 

1.229.589.350  15.5 

an. I   funded   deht   held  by  the   •  46.9        p.    1(1.0 

OS.  5 

139.3 
0,181    IV   44  7 

invest- 
ment 1.9 
■ 

I      mile 

i  \    RAI1  K< '  \1»   COMPANV 

The     dividends 

i  ied  t"  profit  and  ;  13,107 

than  in   19 

l  during  the  year  divi 
per  i  ent,  1 1 1  i  —  bring  due  to  th 

|uartei  "f  the  pn  The 

■   in  the  dividend  rate      rhi- 


is  not  hard  to  understand.  The  reduction  was  made  last 
April,  at  a  time  when  Pennsylvania  conditions  looked  very 
bad  and  very  serious.  The  reduction  disturbed  a  record 
which  had  lasted  for  22  years,  for  in  not  a  single  year 
1  899,  prior  to  which  5  per  cent  dividends  were  paid, 
had  the  rate  been  below  6  per  cent:  in  fact,  in  1906  and 
[907  it  was  more.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania organization  is  important.  Every  effort  is  being 
directed  towards  restoring  the  6  per  cent  rate  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  That  is  the  standard  toward-  which  every 
responsible  officer  on  the  road   is   working, 

Reduction  of  $190,000,000  in  Operating  Expenses 

Referring   now   to  the  actual   operating   results    for    1921 
and  therefore  to  the  results  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  as 

THE    1921    OPERATING    RESU1  TS     PENNSYLVANIA    SYSTEM 

1921  Increase  Decrease 

operating   re\ .  ■ 

Freight     S420.081.057  $67,916,416 

k-er     183,484.099  


Total     $662,756,803 

operating  expei 
Maintenance  "f  way  ai 
Maintenance   of  equipment    .    .        174 

Traffic     

Transpt  nation    

]    1  .- 

To'al    $580,310,839 

Xct  revenue  fr.  m  railway  operations     S2.445,'"  - 

Railway  tax  accruals   29.616,299 

Railway    operating    income    52.674.467        101 

Net    hire    of    equipment — dr.  balance      11.04S.284 


S33.423.479 
55,940.394 


Net  railway  operating  income  .  .    $40,714,096     $103,336,579  

a  whole,  the  tirst  question  that  arises  is  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  reduction  of  $190,000,000  in  operating  ex- 
penses and  the  increase  in  net  after  rentals  of  $103,000,000 
were  made.  One  of  the  questions  that  arises  is  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  was  propor- 
tionately as  great  as  was  made  on  the  railways  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Another  is:  Were  the  reductions  in  operating 
expenses  at  tin-  expense  of  maintenance? 

In   1921  the  Pennsylvania  System  tarried  34,589,953,448 
net  ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  as  compared  with  44  - 
566,384  in   1920,  a  reduction,  as  above  noted,  oi  2.^  per  cent 
The  passenger  miles  in   1()21  totaled  6,323,414,240,  or  14 
per  cent   less  than   in    1020.     The   freight   revenues   totaled 
31,057,  a  reduction  of  $67,916,416  or  13.92  per  cent: 
the   total    revenues   were   $662,756,803,    11.02    |>er   cent   or 
183  less  than  in  1920, 
The  total  operating  expenses  for  the  system  were  $ 
S  10,839     this  being  the  figure  in  which  there  was  the  $190,- 
918,090  reduction.     The  reduction  in  operating  revenues,  as 
noted,  was   11  ent— the  reduction  in  operating  ex- 

amounting  to  24.75  per  cent.  A  comparison  with 
tin  figures  for  all  the  Class  I  railroads  of  the  country- 
will  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  suffered  a  greater  pro- 
portionate loss  of  revenue  than  the  total  Class  1  average 
but  that  it  also  -in  i  ceded  in  reducing  its  operating  expenses 
hi  greater  proportion  than  the  average.  Whereas  the  total 
operating  revenues  of  the  Class  I  carrier-  were  10.6  per 
cent  less  in  1921  than  in  1920,  the  Pennsylvania  suffered 
a  In--  of  11  02  per  cent.  \\ Tiereas  the  operating  expenses 
of  all  the  Class   I  carriers  were  reduced  21  1    per  cent   in 

-  compared  with  1920,  the  Pennsylvania's  reduction 
j  p.r  i ent 

turns    Proportionately    Greater 

Than  Those  of  All  Class  I  Roads 

The  Pennsylvania's  reduction  in  maintenance  of  wi 

nt ;  for  all  Class  I  railroads  it  was 
nl      In  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's  figure  was  24.32  per  cent  a<  compared  with    !1.3 
for  all  'la-     '        I  roads      In  transportation  expenses,  the 
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Pennsylvania  System  made  a  reduction  of  24.48  per  cent; 
the  (  lass  1  railroads,  as  a  whole,  of  21.2  per  cent. 

These  greater  proportionate  reductions  may  mean  several 
things,  but  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  mean  that 
the  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  secure  a  very  decided  grip 
on  its  operating  expenses.  They  indicate  that  there  was 
some  operating  efficiency  of  a  high  order — of  a  very  dif- 
ferent order  from  that  which  was  in  evidence  a  year  ago. 

Railroad  officers  the  country  over  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  new  Pennsylvania  regional  sys- 
tem which  was  put  in  effect  at  the  end  of  federal  control. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of 
the  regional  organization,  but  one  cannot  but  express  the 
opinion  that  if  the  regional  system  enabled  the  Pennsylvania 
to  get  control  of  its  operating  expenses  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  in  1921  the  new  method  of  organization 
must   have   the  necessary   elements   of   success. 

Maintenance 

The  next  question  is  as  to  whether  the  savings  in  operat- 
ing expenses  may  not  have  been  the  result  of  too  severe 
savings  in  maintenance.  Insofar  as  refers  to  equipment, 
this  appears  to  be  the  case  since  the  Pennsylvania  System's 
percentage  of  bad  order  cars  on  January  1,  1922,  was  12.2 
[ier  cent.  The  normal  bad  order  car  percentage  should  be 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.  However,  on  the  date  given,  the 
Pennsylvania'-  percentage  was  slightly  less  than  that  of 
the  railroads  as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  unserviceable  loco- 
motives the  Pennsylvania's  per  cent  on  January  1,  namely 
22.7  per  cent,  compared  with  the  country's  average  of  18.7 
per  cent. 

Insofar  as  concerns  maintenance  of  way,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Pennsylvania,  despite  a  reduction  in  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  of  28.8  per  cent,  actually 
improved  its  maintenance  condition  as  compared  with  1920. 
This  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  traveled  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania in  recent  months.  It  is  further  shown  by  the  fig- 
ures. The  Pennsylvania  System  put  in  track  in  1921, 
149,765  tons  of  new  rail,  or  42,507  tons  more  than  in  1920. 
It  put  in  6,027,879  ties,  an  increase  of  732,342.  These 
totals  are  not  up  to  the  averages  of  former  years.  It  would 
be  too  optimistic  to  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  is  entirely 
restored  to  its  old  time  standard.  During  federal  control 
the  deficiency  in  applying  track  material,  it  is  estimated, 
amounted  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  to  5,500,000  ties, 
160,000  tons  of  new  rail  and  530,000  cubic  yards  of  stone 
ballast.  This  presumably  represents  the  ground  that  the 
system  must   cover  to  restore  its  former  high  standards. 

Of  the  reduction  of  $190,000,000  in  operating  expenses, 
$98,000,000  was  in  transportation  expenses.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  reduction  in  service  and  to  lower  costs  of 
fuel,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  in  the  case  of  trans- 
portation expenses  and  in  maintenance  expenses  alike,  the 
real  reason  for  much  of  the  savings  in  operating  expenses 
was  due  to  decreased  labor  costs  and  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  organization  and  the  employees  as  a  whole.  The  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  employees  was  drastic — the  pav- 
roll  for  December,  1920,  carried  280,733  names;  that  for 
December,  1921,  218,859,  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.  In 
addition,  there  were  the  wage  reductions  of  12  per  cent  in 
July  and  modifications  of  the  rules  and  working  conditions. 
Similarly  there  was  increased  efficiency  of  the  personnel  and 
a  reduction  in  overtime.  Savings  in  the  closing  down  of 
the  shops,  restrictions  in  the  use  of  materials  and  supplies 
and  certain  eliminations  of  service  also  counted  heavily. 
The  reductions  were  drastic  and  their  extent,  if  nothing 
else,  shows  how  severe  was  the  task  confronting  the  system 
under  the   1921    conditions. 

The  Question  of  Labor 

In  speaking  further  of  the  labor  problem  one  prefers  to 
quote  from  the  annual  report  itself,  the  subject  having  been 


covered  so  adequately  in   President  Rea's  remarks.     On  this 
subject  he  says : 

"It  is  appropriate  to  rein  to  tin  labor  situation,  a-  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  stockholders,  as  well  as  to  the  general  public,  that 
right  relations  should  exist  between  the  employees  and  the  com- 
pany. Fortunately,  the  strikes.  or  threatened  disruptions  of  rail- 
road service  to  the  public,  in  the  last  two  years  have  signally 
failed,  because  they  were  strongly  condemned  by  public  opinion. 
The  controversy  with  the  shop  crafts'  union  has  already  been  ex- 
plained to  the  stockholders,  and  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  Board  as  to  details  of  management  is  now  before  the 
federal  court.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this  question  js  settled,  the 
relations  with  our  employees  will  pass  entirely  out  of  the  contro- 
versial stage,  and  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  already  so  much 
in  evidence,  will  result  in  the  full  development  of  a  permanent  and 
mutually  satisfactory  plan.  Experience  plainly  indicates  that,  in 
order  to  maintain  these  mutually  satisfactory  relations,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  owners  and  users  of  the  railroad,  as  well  as  the 
employees,  the  management  and  the  public  authorities,  to  be  kept 
advised  of  the  true  facts  as  they  affect  their  respective  interests, 
so  that  each  may  know  that  what  is  being  done  is  fair  to  all. 

"It  is  due  to  the  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  to  say 
that  they  have  already  evidenced  a  keen  appreciation  of  this 
necessity,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  their  patience  and  co- 
operation during  this  adjustment  period,  through  which  the  coun- 
try is  passing. 

"Certain  wages  and  working  conditions  are  yet  much  out  of 
line  with  those  in  effect  prior  to  the  war,  and  further  adjustments 
are  essential  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  adequately  main- 
tain the  property,  and  enable  the  company  to  pay  a  fair  return  to 
the  stockholders.  The  employees  shared  in  the  high  wages  of  the 
war  period,  but  the  stockholders'  dividends  were  not  increased 
in  that  period.  Since  the  war  their  dividends  have  been  reduced, 
and  your  directors  feel  that  an  obligation  rests  on  the  management 
to  restore  the  6  per  cent  dividend  rate  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  maintenance  of  the  property.  Capital  is 
just  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair  return  as  labor  is  to  receive  fair 
wages,  and  no  more  salutary  step  could  be  taken  to  restore  public 
confidence,  and  improve  existing  conditions,  than  for  your  com- 
pany to  be  able  to  resume  its  6  per  cent  dividends,  and  reduce 
traffic  rates  as  the  result  of  increasing  economical  operation- 
secured  largely  through  adjustments  in  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions." 

Not  Much  Progress  Made  With  Leases 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  year  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  the  parent  company  proposed  to  lease  16  subsid- 
iary companies  which  were  already  controlled  by  ownership 
of  all  or  nearly  all  the  capital  stock.  One  of  the  important 
reasons  for  the  plan  was  the  desire  to  eliminate,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  accounting  expense  incident  to  keeping  sep- 
arate accounts  for  subsidiary  lines  already  operated  as  parts 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System.  These  economies  were  not 
realized  because  the  plans  could  not  be  carried  out  as 
expected.  Five  leases  were  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  approval,  but  final  approval  has  not 
.yet  been  granted  owing,  the  annual  report  says,  to  certain 
conditions  formulated  by  the  commission  in  connection 
therewith,  which  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  lessee. 

The  matter  is  still  under  consideration  and  the  appli- 
cations to  the  I.  C.  C.  for  approval  of  the  remaining  leases 
have  been  withheld.  The  proposed  lease  of  the  Pan  Han- 
dle has  been  further  delayed  by  the  opposition  of  two  minor- 
ity stockholders.  The  Pennsylvania  System,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind,  originally  consisted  of  over  600  constituent 
transportation  companies.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  total 
of  107  active  companies  including  16  railroad  operating 
companies,  49  companies  whose  roads  are  operated  under 
lease  or  contract  and  various  bridge,  canal  companies,  etc. 
The  total  active  and  inactive  companies,  including  those 
jointly  owned,  is  178. 


The  Total  Expenditures  on  government  railroads  in  the 
province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  during  1921  was  $4,334,811.  The 
greater  part  of  this  sum  was  spent  in  the  reconditioning  of  the 
lines  north  of  Edmonton,  although  a  heavy  expense  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  laying  of  93  miles  of  new  track.  The  amount  spent 
was  slightly  under  that  authorized  in  the  1921  budget,  which  was 
$4,700,000. 
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Proposed  Acquisition  of 

Chicago  Junction 

Washington,  D.  C. 

0:..i  mini-  were  heard  by  the  full  membership 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  S 
in  the  long-drawn-out  proceedings  on  the  application 

of  the  New  York  Central  for  approval  for  the  acquisition  of 

the  Chicago  Junction  and  the   Chicago   River  &    Indiana, 

which  was  recently  recommended  in  a  revised  tentative  report 

examiner  containing   a    large   number  of  conditions 

regarding  the  future  operation  of  the  property.  R.  J.  ("an-, 
senting  the  New  York  Central,  said  that  the  company 
had  objected  only  in  principle  to  the  17  conditions  attached 
to  the  original  tentative  report  of  the  examiner,  except  that 
it  would  like  to  suggest  certain  changes  of  language,  but 
he  characterized  the  plan  proposed  in  the  revised  report  as 
•'the  1  Ige  in  the  world."      He  -aid  these  conditions 

create  special  duties  relating  to  details  of  operation  for  the 
future  to  he  performed  by  the  railroads  and  make  thi 
mission  a  "super-manager"  to  supervise  the  performance  of 
duties  which  he  called  a  "very  far  departure  from  the 

Mr.  Cary  declared  that  it  would  lie  an  "outrageous  p 
sition"  to  prejudge  operation  in  advance  in  this  way  and 
declared  that  tlie  conditions  proposed  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  transportation  act.  which  intends  to  leave  rail- 
road- great  freedom  in  the  operation  of  their  properties,  II> 
.lid  that  condition-  would  he  discriminatory  because 
competing  road-  in  Chicago  would  be  left  free. 

Commissioner  Eastman  remarked  that  the  conditions  are 
intended  to  preserve  the  present  situation,  to  which  Mr.  Can- 
replied  that  the  original   17   conditions  do  that,  hut  that  the 
!    conditions   go  much    further.     Commissioner   Potter 
a-ked    if   it   would   not  he  just   a-   re]  m-heii-iMc  tC    impose   the 

is  it  would  be  to  impose  them  on  the  Chicago 
[unction  today,  to  which  Mr.  Cary  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
saying  the  company  is  entitled  to  operate  its  property  in 
any  way  that  is  lawful  and  that  the  commission  should  not 
impose  precautionary  conditions  to  insure  operation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Condition  IS,  which  provided  that 
mmission's  order  authorizing  the  transaction  may  at 
any  ti-  celled  for  good  cause  shown,  whereupon  the 

■  if  the  junction  properties  shall  automatically  cease, 
Mr.  Can-  -aid,  would  not  In-  within  the  power  of  the  commis 
-ion    and    it    would   mean    that    the    property    would    be   only 

-.Id:  it  would  he  impossible  to  borrow  money, 
and  any  improvements  would  be  subject  to  forfeit.  If  this 
condition  were  held  void  the  entire  transaction  would  1«- 
nullified  because  of  a  further  condition  that  if  any 

'idition    or    part    of    the    order    -hall 
for  aii  adjudged   to  he   invalid   the  entire  order 

and  the  authorizatii  raid.     He  -aid  it  was  absurd 

in   vi(  '   that    the   new   provisions   of   the    law    have 

.     ,  in  li  i  ondi 

particularly  a-  Paragraph    ;  of  Section  5  of  the  act 

■    open  -o  that  the  commission  could  issue 
supplemental  orders  at  any  time. 
I, other   M    Walter,  representing  tin-  other  Chicago  rail 
ntervened  in  to  the  granting  of 

plication,   -aid   tint   the   Chicago  Junction   property 

■  nit  up  out  of  earnings  contributed  by  the  various 
trunk  line-  in  the  form  of  switching  charges  and  that  the 

cquire   the 

"  per  month 
thi-    road        I'uliiliil- 
'    ■ 

m  when  they  a-k  t<   h.    illowed 
•  hii  h  Mr    Walter  replii 

on,  under  which  all  are 
•    .-    in   the   publii 


to    maintain    the   present    condition   of   equality    instead   of 
giving  the  traffic  to  a  richer  road. 

He  pointed  out  that  77  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Chicago  Junction  is  livestock  and  its  products  and  that 
65  per  cent  of  it  i-  controlled  by  four  packers,  so  that  it 
would  he  easy  to  control  it  in  the  interest  of  a  -ingle  trunk 
line. 

1  he  intervenors  asked  the  commission,  first,  to  deny 
the  application,  but  if  it  i>  not  denied  they  a-k  that  condi- 
tions be  imposed  to  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  New 
York  Central  to  "wreck  the  present  system  of  equality." 
These  road-  are  willing  to  join  with  the  New  York  Central 
in  acquiring  the  property  jointly  under  conditions  to  be  fixed 
i.  tlie  commission  and  la-  argued  that  thi-  road  in  the  heart 
of  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  country  could  well  be 
d  a-  tin  mil  l<  ii-  nf  something  on  which  to  build  a  joint 
terminal.  Commissioner  Potter  asked  how  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion could  now  be  prevented  from  giving  advantages  to  the 
New  York  Central  if  it  so  desired.  Mr.  Walter  said  that 
the  law  prohibits  one  carrier  preferring  one  connection  over 
another,  but  if  tlie  New  York  Central  owned  the  property 
discriminations  could  not  be  policed.  Moreover,  he  said, 
under  presenl  conditions,  there  is  no  incentive  for  such 
preference. 


Shippers  Asked  to  Co-operate 

in  Car  Handling 

Waskihgtoh,  D.  C. 

Ml.   GORMLEY,   chairman  of     tl  S        ae  Division 

of  the  American  Railway  Association  has  addressed 
*     a  i  ircular  to  the  -hipping  public-  in  response  to  a 
general  demand  for  a  brief  yet  clear  statement  of  what  mav 
reasonably  be  expected  of  shippers  toward  observing  the  Car 
Service  Rules  adopted  by  all  railroad-. 

It  is  suggested  that  where  practical  this  circular  be  given 
to  shippers  by  trainmasters  and  other  officers  and  agents 
who  are  familiar  with  and  competent  to  explain  the  rules 
in  detail.       The  circular  is  as  follow-: 

Service  Rules  which  govern  the  movement  and   interchange  of  freight 

the  shippers  since  com- 
pliance furnish  the  ■ 

itate  supply.     Thi-  because: 

1.     The  prin  I   -nch  rules  is  to  keep  cars  on  the  lines  of  the 

owning  rath 
_\     Each    railroad    customarily    purchases    equipment    to   meet    the   need- 
Inch  are  thereby   furnished   with  the  particular 
i;.mrnt  which   best   suits  their  individual   ncr.l- 
3.     Cars  can  hest  he  maintained   for  service   in  the  shops  of  the 

railroad;  cars  at  home  are  kept  in  better  physical  condition  than  when 
nntry. 
shippers   will   therefore   best   conserve  their  own   interests   by   adhering   1 1 

ice    between    railroads.      The«c 

I.     HOI  I    by    the    railroad    on    which 
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I.  C.  C.  Reports  on  Outside  Locomotive  Repairs 

Six  Commissioners  Think  N.  Y.  C.  and  P.  R.  R.  Incurred  Excessive 
Costs  But  Find  No  Ulterior  Motives 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  31 
made  public  reports  on  its  investigation  of  the  con- 
tracts for  the  repair  of  locomotives  in  the  shops  of 
locomotive  builders  entered  into  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  early  in  1920 
in  their  efforts  to  prepare  for  a  record-breaking  traffic.  In 
the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  the  commission  reports 
that  although  based  on  excessive  costs  the  contracts  were  not 
found,  in  the  circumstances,  to  have  been  unwarranted.  In 
the  cases  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania 
the  commission  reports  by  a  majority  of  6  to  5  that  the  cost 
to  each  railroad  was  approximately  $3,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  cost  at  which  the  work  might  have  been  done  in  its  own 
shops  and  that  the  work  could  have  been  done  in  the  railroad 
shops  within  a  reasonable  time  or  within  the  time  in  which 
the  contract  work  was  done.  Five  commissioners,  Potter, 
Lewis.  Hall,  Daniels  and  Campbell  vigorously  dissented  from 
this  finding  in  both  cases  on  the  ground  that  it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  the  commission  and  the  majority  reports  find 
no  support  in  the  record  for  the  imputation  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  affiliated  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions, who  intervened  in  the  proceeding,  of  an  ulterior  or 
dishonest  motive  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officials. 

The  investigation  was  instituted  on  the  commission's  own 
motion  on  charges  made  publicly  and  in  a  petition  filed  with 
the  commission  by  railroad  labor  organizations  that  the  con- 
tracts with  outside  shops  were  in  disregard  of  efficient  and 
economical  management,  resulting  in  unreasonable  expendi- 
tures, and  otherwise  contrary  to  law.  It  was  also  charged 
that  the  railroads  had  made  such  contracts  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  charging  the  cost  against  the  government  guaranty 
for  the  six  months  following  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol and  that  those  in  control  of  the  railroads  were  interested 
in  the  profits  of  the  outside  companies.  Abstracts  of  the 
majority  and  dissenting  opinions,  omitting  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  the  evidence,  are  given  herewith. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  case  the  commission  says  in  part: 

Majority  Report  in  Pennsylvania  Case 

March  10,  1920,  respondent  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  repair  of  200  locomotives  and 
that  contract  and  its  incidents  are  reviewed  at  length  in  the 
evidence.  The  questions  for  consideration  present  themselves  as 
follows:  (1)  The  justification  for  having  the  work  done  in  out- 
side shops ;  (2)  the  cost  of  repairs  so  made  as  compared  with  the 
cost  had  the  work  been  done  in  respondent's  shops;  and  (3)  the 
providence  or  improvidence  of  the  particular  contract  and  of  set- 
tlements thereunder. 

Prior  to  the  hearing,  and  pursuant  to  our  order  which  initiated 
the  proceeding,  one  of  our  locomotive  inspectors,  together  with 
one  of  our  examiners  of  accounts,  made  a  preliminary  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  respondent's  shop  records  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  of  this 
commission  were  examined,  and  the  results  were  duly  introduced 
in  evidence.  Some  evidence  also  was  submitted  by  representatives 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  by  the  interveners.  The 
evidence  in  respondent's  behalf  was  adduced  by  its  chief  of  motive 
power. 

As  a  general  outline  of  the  situation,  respondent's  witness  sub- 
mitted, in  substance,  the  following :  Early  in  March,  1920,  he 
found  on  the  system  a  shortage  of  locomotives  and  cars  to  meet 
the  demands  of  shippers,  and,  having  already  accepted  all  con- 
tracts holding  over  from  the  Railroad  Administration,  let  two 
other  car  contracts  and  the  locomotive  contract  in  question.  The 
locomotives  in  and  awaiting  shop  for  classified  repairs  and  for 
running  repairs  requiring  24  hours  or  over  during  1920  are  ex- 
hibited by  weeks  from  January  3  to  December  25.  For  the  week 
ended  February  28,  practically  the  end  of  federal  control,  240 
locomotives  are  shown  as  then  receiving  and  300  as  awaiting  class- 
ified repairs,  and  383  then  under  and  368  awaiting  the  heavy  run- 
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ning  repairs,  a  total  of  1.291.  A  further  exhibit,  by  months  during 
1920  and  the  first  quarter  of  1921.  shows,  as  of  February  28,  1920, 
261  locomotives  under  and  340  awaiting  class  repairs,  a  total  of 
601,  or  61  more  than  shown  for  that  date  on  the  exhibit  before 
mentioned.  The  later  exhibit  also  tabulates,  as  of  the  end  of  each 
month  of  the  period  covered,  the  estimated  further  available  service 
of  the  motive  power  before  class  repairs  should  become  necessarv. 
As  of  February  28,  1920,  it  shows  724  locomotives  good  for  "l 
month's  service,  399  for  2  months,  446  for  3  months,  and  so 
forth,  up  to  12  months  or  over.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1920 
the  locomotives  successively  indicated  as  good  for  1  month's 
additional  service  range  from  75  to  224  in  excess  of  500,  stated  by 
the  witness  in  that  connection  to  approximate  the  normal  capacity 
of  respondent's  shops. 

The  contract  was  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  that  is,  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials, at  stipulated  prices,  and  of  direct  labor,  plus  90  per  cent  of 
the  distributed  labor  cost  to  cover  all  overhead  expense,  plus  15 
per  cent  of  the  whole  for  profit.  All  scrap  material  resulting  from 
the  work  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Baldwin  plant,  and 
respondent  was  to  bear  in  all  freight  charges  on  materials  and  on 
the  completed  locomotives.  Deliveries  were  to  be  made  within 
three  to  four  months  after  receipt  of  the  first  locomotive  at  the 
Baldwin  plant,  barring  certain  contingencies ;  and  in  fact  com- 
menced in  April  and  ended  in  September. 

Cost    of    Repairs 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  repairs  under  the  contract,  upon  final 
audit,  is  stated  by  the  witness  to  have  been  $4,496,820.  This  figure, 
however,  does  not  include  the  cost  of  inspection  in  that  connection, 
represented  by  a  force  of  32  inspectors  kept  by  respondent  at  the 
Baldwin  shops  for  that  purpose  during  the  contract  period  and 
whose  maintenance  was  chargeable  wholly  to  the  repair  work. 
Taking  types  of  locomotives  so  repaired,  the  contrasted  cost  per 
H-9-s  (freight)  locomotive  for  class-3  repairs  in  respondent's 
Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  is  given  as  $9,453,  as  against  $25,799  for  each 
of  the  13  repaired  by  Baldwin.  For  like  repairs  per  L-l-s,  a 
somewhat  heavier  type  of  locomotive,  the  cost  at  Altoona  is  given 
as  $9,989,  as  against  $21,692  for  each  of  15  at  Baldwin's.  The 
figures  for  Altoona,  however,  include  allocations  to  overhead  on 
the  Baldwin  basis  as  far  as  respondent  has  corresponding  items ; 
on  respondent's  own  basis  of  accounting,  including  items  directly 
entering  into  the  work,  the  respective  costs  are  shown  as  $8,452 
and  $8,892.  Even  at  the  higher  figures,  the  exhibited  excess  costs, 
exclusive  of  the  supervision,  approximate  $16,000  and  $11,000,  re- 
spectively, per  locomotive. 

Briefly,  respondent  bases  the  claimed  necessity  for  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  Baldwin  plant  upon  the  condition  of  its  motive  power 
at  the  end  of  federal  control,  the  inadequate  capacity  of  its  own 
shops  for  making  the  requisite  class  repairs,  and  the  then  existing 
and  prospectively  increasing  volume  of  traffic.  Of  the  array  of 
figures  and  other  data  introduced  by  the  several  witnesses,  apart 
from  some  irreconcilable  conflicts  in  the  evidence,  much  is  without 
probative  value  in  respect  of  the  real  questions.  The  only  practi- 
cable means  of  determining  the  issues  seem  to  lie  in  comparisons 
of  conditions,  performances,  and  results,  using  such  factors  as  the 
record  affords :  and  as  but  portions  of  the  available  material  go 
back  of  the  period  of  federal  control,  the  years  1919  and  1920  will 
be  taken  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  outset  the  matter  of  ascertaining  whether  the  200  loco- 
motives could  have  been  repaired  in  respondent's  own  shops,  giving 
consideration  to  conditions  which  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  Bald- 
win contract,  is  complicated  by  respondent's  widely  varying  state- 
ments of  the  capacities  of  its  shops  for  class  repairs  and  by  the 
testimony  of  its  witness  that  those  indicated  capacities  depend 
materially  upon  the  heavy  running  repairs  the  shops  are  called 
upon  to  make.  While  testifying  that  such  running  repairs  are 
more  or  less  frequently  made  in  the  shops,  and  that  in  some 
degree  class  repairs  are  made  in  the  roundhouses,  he  could  give 
no  estimate  of  the  extent  of  these  interchanges. 
•  A.  further  contention  is  that  the  invocation  of  outside  aid  was 
justified  by  the  event,  in  which  connection  respondent  cites  its 
inability  to  furnish  cars  during  the  summer  of  1920  and  to  illus- 
trate which  it  exhibits  the  cars  requisitioned  and  furnished  and  the 
layover  of  cars  in  yards  for  the  last  10  months  of  the  year.  But 
nothing  is  offered  to  attribute  the  situation  to  motive-power  con- 
ditions, without  regard  for  the  many  other  matters  that  might 
affect  that  situation,  such  as  the  "outlaw  strike"  which  aided  in 
bringing  the  April  lay-over  up  to  91.9  per  cent,  the  highest  shown, 
ine  lay-over  for  March  approximated  that  for  the  entire  year; 
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and.  whereas  it  was  stated  that  "anything  over  50  per  cent  repre- 

ibnormal   condition,"   it    is  of   interest   that   from   July   to 

lusive,   the   lay-over   exceeded  that   percentage  and 

months  respondent  made  reductions  in 

roundhouse  forces,  in  all  a  verj   considerable  num- 

•ime,   fully  conceding  the  necessity   for 

then  and  at  all  times,  the  real  qtl 
.  nt  enild  have  done  the  repair  work  in  it 

n  it  questioned  that  the  cost  of  the  contract  work  exceeded  that 
for  which  the  work  could  have  been  done  in  respondent's  shops,  as- 
suming  the  adequate  capacity  of  the  latter.     The  investigatOl 
pute  t  St,  including  the  pay  of  the  32  inspectors,  de- 

ducting additions  and  betterments  made  at  the  Baldwin  plant,  and 
r   appropriate   adjustments,   including   an  al- 
lowance for  overhead  expense,  to  have  been  $3,173,982.33,  a  little 
■    the  total  indicated  by  respond  Respondent 

ither   hid-    IT   the   work,  and  the  possibility   of   ob- 
at  other  contract  shops  at  a  lower  cost  can  not 
be  determined. 

Respondent's  records  indicated  that,  of  the  200  locomotives  in 
question,  5  recei  ed  class  2  repairs,  153  received  class-3  repairs.  3 
received  dasS-4  repairs,  and  39  received  class-5  repairs.  A  check 
of  the  repairs  actually  made,  however,  disclosed  that  44  locomo- 
ihown  as  having  had  class-3  repairs  in  fact  received  class-4 
--5  repairs,  although  this  does  not  mean  that  respondenl 
paid  class-3  prices  therefor.  The  check  also  indicated  that  the 
Baldwin  repairs  and  those  currently  made  in  respondent's 
were  comparable  in  character. 

criticism  that  respondent  paid  twice  for  some  of  the  repair 
work  defectively  done  in  the  Baldwin  shops  in  the  lirst  instance  and 
there  replaced  or  corrected,  respondent  answers  on  brief  that  the 
payments  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  contract,  and  adds 
the  comment  that  it  would  he  interesting  to  know  if  the  representa- 
•  the  commission  think  that  in  like  circumstances  the  rail- 
road should  make  a  deduction  from  the  wages  of  it-  empl 

imment  is  wholly  beside  the  question,  especially  as  the  pay- 
men;-  to  Baldwin  were  not  in  fact  in  accordance  with  the  term-  of 
the  contract.     That  instrument   provided,  as  before  stated,   for  the 
addition  of  90  per  cent  of  distributed  labor  to  cover  all  overhead 
-.  including  "rentals.       *       *       *       errors  or  defect-.''  etc. 

Company's  Action  Called  "Precipitate" 

Weighing  one  thing  with  another,  the  record  indicate-  to  us  that 

orting  to  outside  -hop-,  .it 

oi    more   than   $3,000,000,   almost   immediately 

up.. ii   it-  resuroptioi  It    t-  obvious  that  every 

consideration  of  good  management  dictated  the  restoration  of  the 

lives,  with  earning  capacities  ranging  upward  of  S12.000  to 

i  monthly,  to  a  serviceable  condition  without  undue  delay, 

but  the   same  considerations  also  dictated   the  accomplishment   of 

that  end   without   unnecessary  expenditures.     Upon  a  careful   re- 

onclude  that  a  more  thorough  sun 

facilities    in    the   light    of   past   demand-   and   perform- 

'.-closed  a  capacity  to  do  the  work  itself  within 

■liable   time  b)    an   appropriate  coordination   of   efforts   and 

by   such  added  exertion-  as  relieved  the  situation  in  the  pre 

interveners'  Imputation  to  respondent  of  an  ulterior  or 
has  no  support  in  the  record. 

Potter  Finds  Criticism  Not  Warranted 
Commissioner  Potter  in  a  lengthy  ili--enting  opinion  said 
in   part: 

I   with  the  serious  consequences  of  a  shortage  of  power. 

nt,  m  order  to  make  repair-  more  rapidl)   than  they 

hops,  contrai  I  !-  7,300 

ible.     The  mi- 

■  iund    to    he    a 

fed  mistake  ••!"  judgment  i-  the  sole  basis  for 
..f  the  respot 

improper  n 

'  power 

I   think 

l     ' 
' 


not  in  the  record  any  basis  for  criticism.  In  fact,  the 
majorit)  report  seems  to  admit  this,  for  the  main  reliance  of  the 
majority  report  i-  upon  testimony,  not  as  to  the  conditions  which 

made  their  decision,  but 
nditions  and  happenings  later.     If  later  it  had  turned  out 
(which  it  i-  shown  it  did  not)  that  the  work  could  have  been  done 
at  home,  it  by  no  means  would  follow  that  the  March  decision  was 
ision   for   March. 
In  working  toward  a  conclusion  we  are  hound  to  accept  the  facts 
that  the  chosen  repi  f  the  stockholders  and  directors 

of    the    respondent,    brought    up    in    its    management,    recognized 
throughout  thi  :i  world  as  men  of  high  skill,  charged 

with  the  responsibility  of  managing  its  affairs,  acting  in  good 
faith  in  accordance  with  their  judgment,  decided  it  was  best  to 
send  this  work  out.  1  can  not  see  that  we  are  charged  with  any 
duty  or  responsibility  which  requires  us  to  review  their  judgment, 
or  that  we  have  any  authority  to  do  so.  We  are  not  competent 
to  review  it.  These  officials  understood  the  needs  of  their  com- 
pany as  we  can  not.  They  understood  the  territory  they  served, 
and  its  commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  and  the  probabilities 
of  t.-unage  as  they  existed  when  it  was  decided  to  send  the  work 
out.  They  understood  their  shops  and  forces  and  knew,  far  better 
than  we  could,  how  to  handle  their  labor.  No  one  knew  what 
might  happen  at  almost  any  minute,  and  the  best  preparation  was 
d  at  every  point.  If  they  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  their 
company  independent  and  strong  in  the  face  of  what  threatened, 
or  that  it  was  good  policy  to  build  independent  resources,  free 
fr.ni  outside  interference,  we  have  no  right  to  say  that,  from  the 
lint  of  company  policy  or  of  public  interest,  their  conclusion 
was  wrong.  The  responsibility  was  theirs.  We  should  not  reverse 
their  judgment  upon  a  record  made  at  this  late  date,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  can  not  possibly  give  us  even  an  outline 
sketch  of  the  picture  which  confronted  them. 

We  must  remember  that  the  steam  locomotive  is  the  heart  of 
American  industry,  without  which  railways  can  not  operate  and 
industry,  in  a  broad  sense,  can  not  be  carried  on.  Almost  it  might 
be  -u<l  that  upon  each  one  of  these  locomotives  depends  one  seven- 
ty-thousandth part  of  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  protec- 
the  nation's  property,  peace,  and  order.  The  value  to 
the  nation  of  one  month's  service  of  a  locomotive  in  busy  times. 
i-  wmth  fir  more  than  the  cost  of  locomotive  itself.  There  i- 
•never  an  excuse  for  any  carrier  to  run  any  risk  with  respect  to  its 
motive  power.  Chance  maj  be  taken  with  cars,  and  all  other 
things,  hut  never  with  locomotives.  The  one  thing  that  never 
should  he  excused  in  a  manager  i-  avoidable  risk  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  his  motive  rticularly  in  time-  of 

he    should   not    -top   to   make   closi  distinc- 

tion- a-  to  how   or  where  repairs  should  he  made  or  as  to  relative 
:h   should  consider  tir>t  how  to  he  absolutely  certain  under 
everj  possible  contingency  to  have  his  power  ready. 

Commission   Not  Equipped  for  Management 

We  an  equipped  for  regulation  within  the  law.  regarding 

and  otlur  matters  clearly  within  our  proper  function  and  with 
which  continually  we  are  called  upon  to  deal.  We  are  not  equipped 
for  problems  of  management  and  operation.  These  are  beyond 
the  lines  that  define  our  field.  The  idea  that  we,  a  commiss 
11  men.  brought  from  different  walks,  none  of  whom  was  selected 
e  he  had  any  knowledge  regarding  practical  railway  opera- 
tion, can.  in  spite  of  our  inexperience,  two  years  after  the  fact, 
on  an  incomplete  record  of  condition-,  put  ourselves  in  the  chair 
of  the  general  manager  or  master  mechanic  of  the  large-! 
of  railroads  in  the  United  State-,  and  say  how.  in  perilous  time- 
he  should  have  handled  a  vcrv  difficult  operating  problem,  and 
iu-tl\  criticise  him  for  error,  doe-  not  find  favor  with  me. 
We  have  heen  given  no  roving  commission  to  investigate  and 
leral  control  ended  at  midnight.  Kehruarx  29,  1920, 
and  under  the  law  in  effect  -nice  then  the  carrier-  are  to  he  man 
aged  by  the  cho-en   representatives  of  their  owner-  and   not   by  US. 

\\ .  are  not  making  any  order  upon  our  report  and  are  giving  no 

ill  and  we  have  no  authoiitv   to  do  either      (  >ur  report  1-  onl) 
n   of   management    where   rcsponsibilit}    for   management    :- 
not  on  ii-      No  complaint  of  violation  of  the  law  has  heen 

ttii  n  1  sec  n< 

I  \prc- 
sions  of  our   opinion-       It    the  of)  lent    have   not 

i  judgment,  tl  to  u-  stockholders, 

and  not  I 

in  making  this  inquir)  can  not 
I   under 

to  in- 

' 

■ 
the    horn 

it  deals  onl)  with  rred  two 

\  mistake  might 

and  >et  the  respondenl  might  lie 
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the  most  efficiently  operated  carrier  in  the  country.  There  might  be 
warrant  in  conducting  a  general  inquiry  as  t..  carrier  efficiency 
shown  by  the  respondent's  operations  generally,  but  the  dis- 
cussion  of  an  isolated  transaction  under  unusual  conditions  can  not 
be  helpful  to  us  on  any  question  we  have  jurisdiction  to  determine. 

llii-s  l-  one  of  several  investigations  we  are  carrying  on  of  a 
similar  nature  and  under  similar  circumstances  regarding  different 
carriers  throughout  the  country.  They  are  taking  an  enormous 
amount  of  precious  time  and  are  co>tmg  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars  without  accomplishing  any  result  of  the  slightest  value  to 
anyone. 

Criticism  of  a  transaction  in  a  particular  situation  can  do  no 
good.  It  may  do  harm.  No  helpful  lesson  is  to  he  learned  from 
our  action.  If  in  the  future  the  officials  again  should  he  confronted 
with  what  seems  to  them  an  emergency  situation  and  they  recall 
our  criticism  in  the  present  case,  they  would  do  one  of  two  things 
—either  disregard  our  criticism  and  boldly  go  ahead  and  do  what 
they  thought  they  ought  to  do,  as  they  should,  or  they  would  say: 
"We  did  what  we  thought  was  best  before  and  were  reprimanded. 
Now  we  will  play  safe.  We  will  try  to  repair  the  locomotives  our- 
selves. If  we  fail,  only  the  public  will  suffer.  The  responsibility 
will  be  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  our  failure 
will  never  he  known."  To  encourage  such  an  attitude  and  to  so 
dissipate  ambition  and  resolution,  as  it  seems  to  me  might  be  the 
effect  of  adopting  the  policy  of  our  report,  would  be  unwise.  We 
should  stimulate  initiative,  courage,  and  prompt  action  and  a 
willingness  to  take  on  and  quickly  solve  big  problems.  If  railway- 
operating  officials,  responsible  for  furnishing  transportation  for 
the  public  needs,  are  to  stop  before  acting  and  wonder  whether 
we  are  going  to  criticize  them  or  not,  the  result,  as  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  will  be  far  worse  than  the  occasional  losses 
which  may  occur  through  the  courageous  and  prompt  exercise  of 
judgment. 

There  has  been  a  full  hearing.  Our  own  attorney  conducted  the 
proceeding — certainly  with  all  the  zeal  that  impartial  investigation 
permitted.  The  intervening  labor  organizations  had  vigorous  rep- 
resentation before  us.  After  an  investigation  so  made,  no  sus- 
picion beyond  the  facts  found  by  us  can  be  entertained.  If  the 
record  is  not  complete,  our  finding  stands  condemned.  The  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  until  proven  guilty  prevails  before  us.  The 
greater  the  official  power  the  greater  the  duty  to  respect  and  guard 
the  private  right. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  dealt  with  this  case  without  regard  to 
the  testimony  as  to  what  happened  after  March  10,  1920.  To  ex- 
clude such  testimony  seems  to  me  our  obvious  duty.  If  it  were 
proper  to  consider  such  testimony  my  study  of  it  convinces  me  that 
the  majority  view  involves  a  misunderstanding  of  the  record,  which, 
to  my  mind,  demonstrates  by  subsequent  events  that  the  contract  in 
question   was  justified. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  was  certainly  incumbent  upon  the 
management  to  do  everything  possible  to  bring  the  Pennsylvania 
system  to  the  utmost  of  operating  efficiency,  and  if  the  condition 
of  motive  power  interfered  or  was  likely  to  interfere  in  any  re- 
spect with  the  movement  of  traffic  offered,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
management  to  rectify  that  condition  at  once. 

Railroad  Shops  Worked  to  Full  Capacity 

Although  the  respondent's  chief  of  motive  power  testified  at 
the  hearing  that  in  his  opinion  the  average  capacity  of  the  shops 
for  classified  repairs  was  500  per  month,  it  would  seem  from  the 
evidence  that  the  respondent  would  have  been  justified  on  the  1st 
of  March.  1920,  in  assuming  that  under  favorable  conditions  an 
average  capacity  of  525  classified  repairs  per' month  could  be  ob- 
tained during  the  ensuing  few  months  and  at  the  same  time  heavy 
running  repairs  be  maintained.  It  is  argued  in  the  majority  re- 
port that  assuming  a  shop  capacity  of  525,  the  average  monthly 
output  for  the  year  under  respondent's  figures  was  but  483,  and 
therefore  42  below  the  desired  minimum.  It  is  then  reasoned 
that  by  using  its  shops  to  the  full  capacity  of  525,  the  respondent 
could  have  cared  for  the  200  locomotives  sent  to  Baldwin's  in  five 
months,  or  in  seven  months  under  the  investigators'  figures  as  to 
output,  the  former  figure  being  well  within  the  time  consumed  by 
the  Baldwin  plant-  This  certainly  is  close  figuring  to  the  point 
of  danger,  but  it  is  impossible  to  apply  this  argument  to  the 
facts  shown.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  average  monthly 
output  for  the  six  months  immediately  following  federal  control 
was  approximately  525  and  it,  therefore,  equaled  the  estimated 
capacity.  This  is  the  only  period  that  can  be  considered  with 
any  justice  to  the  respondent,  for  the  whole  purpose  of  sending 
the  locomotives  in  question  to  the  outside  shop  was  to  restore 
them  to  use  in  time  for  the  expected  summer  and  fall  business. 
The  contract  called  for  their  delivery  in  from  three  to  four 
months  from  the  delivery  of  the  first  engine,  and  the  last  of 
them  was  in  fact  delivered  on  September  19,  1920.  The  question 
is  not  whether  these  locomotives  could  have  been  repaired  in  the 
Pennsylvania  shops  some  time  within  the  ensuing  year,  but 
whether  they  could  have  been  repaired  very  early  in  the  year. 
The  testimony  is  conclusive  that  they  could  not,  for  without  them 


the  shops  were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  of  525  for  the  six 
months  following  the  making  of  the  contract.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  shop  capacity  of  the  respondent 
could  have  been  increased  materially  beyond  the  output  shown 
during  the  -i\  months  in  question.  Much  less  is  there  anything 
to  indicate  that  respondent's  officials  had  any  reason  to  expect 
as  of  the  10th  of  March.  1920,  that  a  greater  output  could  be 
obtained. 

The  concurring  opinions  evince  a  point  of  view  which  helps  to 
account  for  the  error  into  which  1  think  the  majority  has  fallen. 
They  urge  that  the  fact  of  chief  public  interest  "is  the  discrepancy 
between  the  cost  of  the  contract  work  done  by  the  Baldwin  shops, 
and  the  cost  of  precisely  similar  work  done  in  respondent's  shops." 
The  comparison  "between  system  shop  repairs  at  approximately 
$9,000  per  locomotive  and  contract  shop  repairs  at  approximately 
$25,000  per  locomotive"  is  made  all  persuasive.  In  this  case,  as 
everywhere,  failure  to  utilize  the  available  material  of  important 
basic  facts  is  to  build  conclusion  without  sound  foundation.  Ob- 
viouslv,  the  helpful  comparison  in  this  case  is  not  between  $9,GW 
and  $25,000.  but  between  $9,000  and  that  figure,  less  than  $25,000 
which  would  remain  after  deducting  the  earnings  of  the  locomo- 
tives which  the  company  was  able  to  enjoy  as  the  result  of  mak- 
ing the  repairs  outside.  The  majority  opinion,  while  recognizing 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  a  locomotive  ranged  upward  from 
$12,000  to  $17,000  monthly,  ignores  as  an  element  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  net  cost  of  the  repairs,  the  additional  earnings  which 
the  locomotives  made  because  they  were  sent  out. 

Any  theoretical  or  abstract  objection  to  the  contract  because  it 
was  not  entered  into  after  competitive  bidding,  or  because  of  any 
of  the  terms  which  it  contained,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done  or  paid  for  under  it,  is  out  of  place  when 
coming  from  us,  because  we,  who  made  the  record,  have  failed 
to  show  that  any  better  terms  were  available.  The  burden  of  the 
attack  was  upon  us.  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  show,  by 
affirmative  testimony,  that  this  particular  contract  was  not  justified 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  made.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  better  terms  could  have  been  obtained  and  therefore 
can  not  find  against  what  was  done.  This  inquiry  respecting  the 
outside  repairs  made  for  the  respondent  is  in  a  proceeding  which 
involves  outside  repairs  arranged  for  by  other  carriers.  A  com- 
parison of  the  respondent's  contract  with  the  other  contracts  be- 
fore us  does  not  indicate  in  the  respondent's  contract  exceptional 
characteristics  justifying  criticism.  We  may  not  apply  abstract 
theory  to  such  situations.  Nor  may  we  indulge  in  assumptions,  im- 
plications,  suppositions  and  presumptions. 

Whatever  the  actual  net  cost  of  these  repairs  to  respondent  may 
have  been,  if  in  fact  the  earnings  of  locomotives  restored  to 
service  were  not  greater  than  the  repair  expenditure,  the  ex- 
penditures were  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manage- 
ment in  March,  1920,  when  it  faced  the  uncertainties  of  the  com- 
ing year.  It  was  not  time  to  hesitate  when  the  public  service 
depended  on  the  amount  of  available  motive  power.  The  evidence 
all  goes  to  show  that  the  decision  made  had  ample  warrant  in  the 
facts  before  those  who  made  it  and  was  justified  by  subsequent 
events.  We  have  not  been  erected  into  a  supreme  directorate  of 
all  the  railways  of  the  country,  and  I  conceive  that  it  would 
be  beyond  our  province  and  unwise  to  criticize  those  who  are 
responsible,  even  if  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  we  thought 
an  error  had  been  made. 

Lewis  Calls  Policy  of   Condemnation   Dangerous 

Commissioner  Lewis  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said : 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  majority.  The  cost  of  repairs  un- 
doubtedly was  higher  than  had  the  work  been  done  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania's shops.  As  it  transpired,  the  Pennsylvania  could  have 
made  the  repairs  later  in  the  year.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
controlling  factors.  If  judgment  is  to  be  passed  it  must  be  on 
the  question  of  whether,  in  March,  1920,  the  company  was  justi- 
fied in  sending  the  work  out. 

At  that  time  the  carriers  were  facing  the  return  of  their  prop- 
erties from  government  operation.  There  was  general  recognition 
that  private  operation  was  then  put  on  final  trial.  Traffic  was 
heavy.  Complaints  were  general.  There  were  repeated  warnings 
that  service  must  be  improved.  There  was  every  reason  to 
anticipate  the  still  greater  demands  which  came  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  early  fall  of  1920.  Under  all  these  conditions  the 
company  was  under  obligation  to  make  every  effort  not  only  to 
maintain  but  to  improve  its  facilities  for  transportation.  Loco- 
motives in  repair  had  an  earning  power  in  excess  of  $12,000  a 
month.  More  important,  however,  was  that  on  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  motive  power  depended  both  the  success  or  failure  of 
private  operation  and  the  high  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
of  the  country. 

The  decline  in  traffic  in  the  latter  months  of  1920  could  not  be 
foreseen.  This  commission  in  authorizing  rates  to  yield  a  definite 
return  upon  the  values  of  the  carriers'  properties  was  unable 
several   months   later  and  after   a   series   of   hearings   of   national 
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to  predict  the  collapse  of  traffic  then  only  a  few  weeks 
distant.  1  can  not,  therefore,  concur  in  a  condemnation  that,  in 
light  of  a  specific  finding  that  no  ulterior  or  dishonest  motives 
were  shown,  must  rest  on  conditions  which  arose  subsequent  to 
sending  the  needed  locomotives  to  outside  shops. 

The  government  has  decided  against  government  management  of 
the  railroads.  It  has  set  up  regulation  and  has  definitely  adopted  a 
policy  of  protection.  The  record  does  not  give  warrant  for  con- 
demnation on  the  ground  oi  dishonesty  or  inefficiency.  The 
ii  in  March,  1920,  was  service,  and  whatever 
might  be  said  in  criticism  on  the  ground  of  uneconomical  manage- 
ment disappears  when  there  is  taken  into  consideration  the  earning 
power  of   locomotives  in   service. 

The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  condemnation  is  dangerous.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  dependent  on  exercise  of  broadest 
vision  and  boldest  initiative  by  those  in  charge  of  the  railroad 
facility.  Responsibility  should  not  be  impaired  by  intimidation 
and  menace  of  public  censure  except  in  instances  of  most  ex- 
treme provocation.  Management  having  been  placed,  as  a  national 
policy,  m  the  hands  of  the  railroad  executives,  the  government 
should  not  condemn  actions  that  appear  when  taken 
best  interest  of  all  concerned,  except  upon  a  conclusive  showing 
of  improper  motives  or  public  injury. 

Commissioners  Hall.  Daniels,  and  Campbell  also  dissented. 

Chairman  McChord  Defends  Majority  Report 
Chairman  McChord  wrote  a  concurring  opinion  in  defense 
of  the  majority  re-port  "to  correct  any  possible  misapprehen- 
sion which  may  result  from  the  dissenting  interpretations  of 
that  report." 

The   majority   distinctly   recognize,   that   the  award  of  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  contemporaneous  cir- 
cumstance-, and   the  conclusion   reached  is   in  no   sei 
based  upon  subsequent  developments.      1  for  the  con- 

tract,   at    admittedly    and    serious    increased    costs    lor    the    work 
performed,    is    considered    by    contrasting    tin-    motive-power    de- 
mands that  faced  respondent  upon  the  resumption  ol  private  con- 
trol   with    the    like   demands    in    1919   and    the   accomplish™  I 
rehabilitation   of   the   power    in    that    y<  •'.^^    the    besl 

criterion  of  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  re- 
spondent'- ov.  meet  the  prospective  requirements  with 
the  advent  of  private  control.  In  the  survey  oi  the  situation  the 
majority  report  also  takes  due  account  of  tin-  respective!}  avail 
able  power  and  of  the  contemporaneously  increasing  traffic.  With 
•i  greater  burden  of  class  repair  work  impending  on  March 
1.  1919,  and  a  concurrently  mounting  volume  i  pondent 
met  the  demands  in  its  own  -hop-  and  within  a  brief  period 
during   that   year   brought   its  bad-order   power    within    safe   limits. 

Tin    ■  ti  5  that  the  contract,  immediately 

upon  the  resumption  of  pri\atc  control,  d   upon   without 

that  pr<  urvej  of  respondent's  own  facilities  and  equip- 

ment and  of  their  capacity  which  men  ment  and  a  fit 

!•    should    have    dirt,, ted 
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manded prompt  action.  It  seems  to  me  to  require  no  expert 
judgment  to  determine,  as  between  system  shop  repairs  at  ap- 
proximately $9,000  per  locomotive  and  contract  shop  repairs  at 
approximately  $25,000  per  locomotive,  the  necessity  for  a  rea- 
sonably definite  ascertainment,  before  entering  into  such  a  con- 
tract, that  past  demands  and  performances  were  inconsistent  with 
the  prospect  of  doing  the  work  in  season  in  respondent's  own 
shops. 

While  the  statement  in  the  majority  report  with  reference  to 
ulterior  motives  is  made  in  response  to  an  unsupported  charge 
made  by  the  interveners,  1  think  it  wholly  immaterial.  That  ques- 
tion has  not  been  inquired  into  by  us.  our  purpose  being  to  as- 
certain whether  the  200  locomotives  could  seasonably  have  been 
repaired  in  respondent's  shops  and  whether  the  amount  paid  the 
Baldwin   Locomotive   Works   was  excessive  by  comparison. 

Commissioner  Eastman,  concurring  in  the  majority  report, 

said : 

But  this  discrepancy  in  cost  is  not  the  only  startling  thing  about 
the  Baldwin  contract,  for  the  contract  itself  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  interpreted  are  startling.  It  appears  that  no  com- 
petitive bids  were  sought  and  that  the  contract  was  made  on 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "cost-plus"  basis.  It  further 
appears  that  the  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  cost  to  be  added  for 
overhead  was  to  include  "errors  and  defects."  Notwithstanding 
this  provision,  in  hundreds  of  cases  where,  because  of  errors  or 
defects,  it  became  necessary  to  do  the  work  a  second  time,  re- 
spondent  paid  for  the  work  entailed  in  remedying  the  error  or 
and  this  labor  cost  was  included  in  computing  the  90  per 
cent  for  overhead  and  the  15  per  cent  for  profit. 

In  other  words,  as  1  understand  it,  it  is  conceded,  not  only 
that  respondent  let  the  contract  without  competitive  bids,  but 
also  that  it  agreed  to  an  interpretation  of  the  contract  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Baldwin  company  actually  to  protit  by 
negligent  or  inefficient  work. 

bmit  that  these  are  important  facts  for  the  public  to  know. 
If  our  great  railroad  companies  are  at  such  a  disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  outside  supply  companies  that  they  must  agree  to 
arrangements  of  this  nature,  it  lends  force,  among  other  things. 
to  the  suggestion  recently  made  by  the  National  Association  of 
(  Hvncrs  of  Railroad  Securities  that  much  expense  could  be  saved 
if  the  railroad  equipment  of  the  country  were  pooled  and  all 
repair  and  construction  work  handled  through  centralized  agencies. 
The  facts  so  disclosed  also  make  me  unwilling  to  subscribe  to 
the  statement  of  the  majority  with  respect  to  respondent's  motives 
in  the  premi  I    understand  that  motives   were  under 

investigation  and  no  finding,  therefore,  upon  this  matter  is  ap- 
propriate. But  if  it  were  our  duty  to  make  such  a  finding,  I 
confess  that  the  evidence  has  not  left  me  free  from  doubt  as  to 
what  the  finding  should  be. 

Report  in  New  York  Central  Case 

In  the  report  in  the  New  York  Central  case-  the  commis- 
sion  said   in  part: 

In  addition  to  such  repairs  as  were  made  in  its  shops  during 
1920,  respondent  contracted  in  that  year  for  the  repair  of  a 
number  of  its  Vmerican  Locomotive  Company, 

the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  the  Rome  Manufacturing  Company, 

and    the    Baldwin    Locomotive    Works       Most,    if   not    all.    of   the 
lOtives    sent    to    the    contract    shops    had    been    built    by    the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  contracts   were   not   uniform       In   all   cases   test   locon 

■;t    to   the   ci  •  ion,    jointly   by 

Ii  nt  and  of  the  shop  For  bids 

for  the   required   repairs,  ami  contracts  at   flat  prices  thereafter 
Closed    with    all    except    the    Baldwin    plant.      The    Baldwin 
contract   was  made   on   a   cost-plus   basis,   that    is,   the   cost   of  ma- 
il  stipulated  prices,  and  of   direct   labor,  phis   120  per 
:    all    overhead    expenses,    plus    15 

nt  of  tin-  w '•■  ndent  having  deemed  that 

tract  providi  I  es,  with  the  option 

on  re  m  xtending  the 

•  ith  the  1  una 
and    American  shops  were  not  I  numbers.    Thi 
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end  oi  federal  control     This  condition  first  developed  on  the  lines 

"  and    I  ima   contracts,  negotiated 

ind  the  Rome  contract,  entered  into  in   March,  had 
■  mplation  m  I 

until   the   I. in.  ..,.  that   the   power   situation  on   t 
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from  that  region  in  contract  shops.  The  preceding  two  winters 
had  been  the  severest  in  respondent's  experience;  a  congested  car 
situation  developed  in  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  territory  in  January, 
which  effectually  blockaded  the  Toledo  terminal  and  necessitated 
embargoes  against  traffic  movements  through  it;  and  respondent 
was  asked  to  furnish  locomotives  to  assist  the  l'ere  Marquette  in 
relieving  the  blockade,  some  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  lines 
west,  and  to  compensate  which  region  locomotives  were  trans- 
ferred thereto  from  the  lines  east.  The  general  power  condition 
then  being  extremely  bad  and  tlie  weather  severe,  with  a  prospective 
heavy  traffic,  the  witness  was  asked  by  the  federal  manager  of 
respondent's  lines,  now  vice-president  in  charge  of  company  op- 
erations, to  get  into  touch  with  the  Rome  plant  to  obtain  relief 
from  that  source.  Tile  witness  did  so  and  also  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  American  and  Lima  shops  for  the  same  purpose. 
Contract  arrangements  with  those  concerns  having  been  made 
in  January  and  March,  as  stated,  and  the  prosecution  of  repair 
work  in  respondent's  and  the  contract  shops  failing  to  keep  the 
motive  power  abreast  of  the  traffic  demands,  negotiations  with  the 
Baldwin  plant  were  begun  in  June  and  completed  in  August. 
although  the  formal  contract  was  not  signed  until  October  1. 
Almost  all  of  the  repair  work  under  the  several  contracts  was 
performed  after  federal  control  ended.  , 

While  the  data  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  motive  power  are 
not  satisfactory  and  the  record  affords  no  certain  means  of  ascer- 
taining respondent's  maximum  shop  capacity,  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  question  the  necessity  for  the  repair  of  at  least  the  major 
portion  of  the  locomotives  in  the  contract  shops.  Similar  contracts 
in  earlier  years  had  made  known  the  enhanced  cost  of  class  re- 
pairs in  such  shops,  admittedly  not  properly  equipped  for  such 
work ;  and,  while  the  maintenance  of  motive  pow;er  at  all  times 
is  of  prime  importance,  recourse  to  the  costlier  outside  means 
should  be  had  only  in  compelling  circumstances  and  in  any  case 
limited  to  its  necessities.  Even  conceding  that  reasonably  antici- 
pated traffic  demands  so  early  in  1920  and  the  limitations  of  shop 
facilities  and  forces  justified  the  invocation  of  some  outside  as- 
sistance, it  quite  clearly  appears  that  this  was  carried  considerably 
further  than  the  exigencies  required.  It  is  disclosed  that,  although 
reductions  in  respondent's  shop  forces  were  considered  in  Sep- 
tember and  begun  in  October,  23  locomotives  were  sent  to  the 
American  shops,  under  a  contract  for  no  particular  number,  in 
the  face  of  that  program  of  reduction.  As  before  noted,  also, 
there  is  evidence  of  record  reasonably  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  scope  of  the  Rome  contract,  if  not  its  real  inception,  was 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  that  plant,  albeit  with  some  immediate 
assistance  in  mind  and  with  a  view  to  the  future  availability  of 
the  plant  as  an  accessory  in  case  of  need.  This  and  other  con- 
siderations included  in  the  foregoing  review  tend  to  impeach  in 
turn  the  award  of  the  Baldwin  contract  for  so  large  a  number  of 
locomotives.  It  further  appears,  as  stated,  that  of  the  stipulated 
numbers  respondent  eventually  withheld  21  locomotives  from 
Baldwin  and  S  from  Rome  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  funds, 
also  assigned  as  the  moving  cause  of  the  shop-force  reductions. 
Contract  obligations  are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  of  course,  but 
the  financial  situation  that  began  with  the  business  depression  in 
September  or  October  nevertheless  led  successively  to  reductions 
in  shop  forces  and  to  the  arbitrary  withholding  of  locomotives 
from  those  plants  ;  and  the  same  self-interest  that  prompted  the 
latter  action,  apparently  without  evoking  protest  from  either  plant, 
might  well  have  induced  respondent  to  attempt  to  obtain  assent 
to  an  earlier  cessation  of  the  contract  work  and  the  longer  reten- 
tion of  its  own  less  expensive  organization. 

We  conclude  that  the  record  does  not  establish  a  seriously 
depreciated  condition  of  motive  power  at  the  end  of  federal  con- 
trol, and  that,  even  conceding  that  with  the  advent  of  1920  or  upon 
respondent's  resumption  of  its  property  its  shops  were  not  fully 
able  to  cope  promptly  with  all  current  demands,  nevertheless,  by 
an  energetic  effort  at  least  the  larger  number  of  the  locomotives 
in  question  could  have  been  repaired  in  those  shops  within  the 
time  in  which  the  contract  work  was  done  and  at  a  materially 
lower  cost. 

The  foregoing  review  and  comment  are  not  intended  to  suggest, 
and  the  evidence  does  not  indicate,_  that  any  sinister  disregard 
of  respondent's  interests  or  otherwise  dishonest  motive  entered 
into  the  award  or  execution  of  the  contracts. 

Dissenting   Opinions 

Commissioners  Potter  and  Lewis  also  filed  brief  dissent- 
ing- opinions  in  this  case  and  Commissioners  Hall  and 
Daniels  also  registered  their  dissent. 

Commissioner  Campbell  in  a  dissenting  opinion  said: 

We  find  no  proof  of  improper  motive  and  no  willful  act  of 
wrong,  but  the  record  does  suggest  that  the  officials  in  charge 
may  have  acted  largely  upon  intuition  rather  than  upon  thorough 
investigation.  If  they  had  had  before  them  the  facts  that  subse- 
quent  events    disclosed    they    might    have   done    differently.      But 


human  nature  must  lie  recognized.  The  railroads  had  just  been 
returned  to  their  owners  and  private  ownership  and  operation 
were  on  trial.  The  possibility  of  public  criticism  that  was  likely 
ow  failure  to  handle  traffic  expeditiously  had  to  be  reckoned 
with.  This  contract  was  made  at  a  time  when  most  everyone 
connected  with  the  operation  of  a  railroad  was  acting  under  pres- 
sure, traffic  was  heavy,  and  heavier  traffic  was  in  prospect.  Nat- 
urally there  must  have  been  more  or  less  feeling  of  nervous  haste. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  while  the  record  does  not  warrant 
unqualified  approval  of  the  action  taken  by  the  officials  in  charge, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  we  should  not  condemn  them. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Contract 

In  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  case  the  commission  said : 

About  the  middle  of  1919,  in  anticipation  of  a  heavy  citrus-fruit 
movement  and  a  heavy  tourist  travel  in  the  following  winter 
months,  respondent's  present  executive  vice-president,  then  federal 
manager  of  the  system,  took  up  with  the  regional  director  the 
question  of  having  30  locomotives,  needing  class-2  repairs  or 
heavier,  repaired  in  outside  shops.  Nothing  was  accomplished 
at  that  time,  and  in  August  a  shopmen's  strike,  which  suspended 
repair  work  for  about  18  days,  aggravated  the  motive-power  situ- 
ation. After  some  delay,  and  on  November  25,  the  federal 
manager  wired  the  regional  director  that  the  system  had  over 
100  locomotives  awaiting  shop,  which,  because  of  scarcity  of 
mechanics  and  for  other  reasons,  could  not  be  put  in  serviceable 
condition  to  meet  the  approaching  winter's  demands,  and  asked 
if  the  assistance  of  other  shops  could  be  had.  On  the  following 
day  the  regional  director  replied  that  he  was  uncertain  of  the 
attitude  of  other  railroads  at  the  time,  it  having  then  been  sup- 
posed that  federal  control  would  end  with  the  calendar  year,  and 
recommended  communication  with  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany or  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  ascertain  if  relief  could 
be  had  from  one  or  both.  Later,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  at  Washington.  By  wire  of  January 
8,  1920,  the  regional  director  asked  the  administration  if  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  repair  of  50  of  respondent's  Pacific- 
type  locomotives  in  other  railroad  shops,  preferably  Norfolk  & 
\\  estern.  The  administration  replied  that  there  was  no  available 
space  in  railroad  shops,  but  mentioned  as  available  for  prompt 
handling  the  Richmond,  Va.,  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  and  suggested  that  the  respondent  corporation,  as  the 
director  general's  successor,  effect  a  contract  with  that  company 
with  a  view  to  prompt  action. 

It  appearing,  upon  opening  negotiations  with  the  Baldwin  and 
American  plants,  that  neither  then  desired  to  take  30  locomotives 
at  once,  surveys  of  the  engines  were  made  and  successive  bids 
were  secured  for  the  repair  work  in  three  lots  of  10  locomotives 
each.  The  Baldwin  bid  of  $230,000  having  been  the  lower,  a  con- 
tract with  that  concern  at  that  figure  for  the  first  10  was  signed 
Tanuarv  10,  1920.  A  second  contract  of  like  tenor  was  made 
April  17,  1920'  Because  the  Baldwin  bid  of  $267,000  for  the 
third  lot  was  deemed  too  high,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with 
that  plant  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  maximum  $230,000,  November  29, 
1920. 

In  the  circumstances  disclosed  by  the  record  much  of  the  de- 
tailed evidence  may  be  disregarded  The  evidence  concerning 
respondent's  handicap  in  the  matter  of  fire-box  work  is  not  dis- 
puted, and  otherwise  the  shops  and  roundhouses  appear  to  have 
had  constantly  more  than  their  capacity  quota  of  average  class  and 
running  repair  work  during  the  period  in  question.  Some  new 
locomotives  were  added  during  the  year,  but  the  added  tractive 
power  did  not  offset  the  bad-order  power. 

It  appears  of  record  that  in  April,  1919,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Waycross  shop  suggested  that  the  boilers  of  the  locomotives 
then  needing  new  fire  boxes  be  removed  from  the  running  gear 
and  stripped  and  sent  to  the  American  or  Baldwin  plant  for  appli- 
cation of  fire  boxes  and  flues,  the  balance  of  the  repair  work  to  be 
done  in  respondent's  shops.  The  suggestion  seems  not  to  have 
been  favorably  considered,  and,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  contract  work  is  represented  by  the  repair  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  locomotives,  the  record  is  devoid  of  evidence  which 
would  indicate  the  feasibility  or  economy  of  such  a  division  of  the 
work  during  the  period  in  question. 

While  the  record  indicates  that  the  contract  costs  were  exces- 
sive, nevertheless  they  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  offered  to 
respondent;  and.  considering  the  character  of  the  necessary  work 
to  be  done,  the  limitation  of  the  contracts  to  locomotives  requir- 
ing that  class  of  repairs,  and  respondent's  shop  situation  which 
necessitated  the  contracts  for  seasonable  relief,  the  record  does  not 
afford  grounds  for  condemnation  of  the  action  taken. 

Commissioner  Hall  filed  a  dissenting  opinion  in  this  case, 
saying : 

"Honest,  efficient  and  economical  management"  was  the  due  of 
every  corporation,  railroad  or  other,  before  those  words  were 
written   into  the   interstate  commerce  act.     The  duty   rests   upon 
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officers  and  directors  of  railroads,  but  not  l>y  virtue  of  that  act. 
Failure  in  that  duty  violates  no  provision  of  the  act  which  we 
administer,  and  we  hold  no  roving  commission  as  public  monitor 
or  critic.  In  the  plenitude  of  our  powers  it  should  not  be  for- 
th.it  they  do  not  include  those  of  general  manager. 
U  e  have  gone  beyond  our  province  in  this  investigation  and. 
whatever  our  findings,  can  enter  no  valid  order.      I 

mparative  and  other  studies  could  doubtless  be  made  helpful, 
in  a  less  obtrusive  way,  to  those  who  bear  responsibility  for  rail- 
road operation,  and  constructive  sii^l;.  Mion*  would  doubtless  be 
welcomed  for  what  the)  are  worth.  With  such  a  course  1  would 
be  and  am  in  full  accord.  But  1  dissent  from  all  reports  in  this 
ion.      It   should    be   discontinued. 

Commissioner  Potter  also  dissented  from  the  finding  of 
the  report  that  the  contract  costs  of  the  work  in  question 
were  excessive. 

New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Issue  Statements 

luel  Rea.  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  New  York  Central,  have  issued  state- 
ment- commenting  upon  the  commission's  findings  in  this 
The  burden  of  these  statements  is  that  traffic  condi- 
tion.- were  such  at  the  time  that  outside  contracts  were  let 
that  even  possible  effort  had  to  be  exerted  to  prevent  further 
congestion.  Unfortunately  traffic  slumped  after  the  con- 
tracts were  awarded,  but  the  railway  managements  could 
not  forsee  that.  They  were  faced  with  an  acute  situation 
which  demanded  prompt  action.     Mr.  Rea  commented  upon 


the  number  of  commissioners  who  dissented  from  the  majority 
opinion,  saying  that  their  opinions  gave  ground  for  expecting 
that  the  commission  "is  not  reverting  to  its  former  policy 
of  railroad  criticism  instead  of  railroad  regulation. " 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington.    D.    C 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  in- 
creased  again   during  the   week   ending   March   25   to 

the  highest  point  reached  this  year.  The  total  was 
846,035,  an  increase  of  over  22,000  as  compared  with  the 
week  before.  This  compares  with  686,567  in  the  correspond- 
ing week  of  1921  ainl  895,386  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1920.    There  was  an  increase  of  approximately  14.000  cars 

□pared  with  the  week  before  in  the  loading  of  coal  and 
there  were  also  increases  in  coke,  forest  products,  merchan- 
dise and  miscellaneous.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding 
week  of  la.-t  year  there  were  increases  in  all  districts  and  in 
all  classes  of  commodities  except  ore.  but  the  largest  increase 
as  compared  with  last  year  is  shown  in  coal  loading,  which 
increased  83,000  cars.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  55,000, 
however,  in  the  loading  of  miscellaneous  freight.  The  sum- 
mary as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  is  as  follows: 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED   AND   RECEIVED    FROM   CONNECTIONS 
■oils.    Cohpai  Year.    Last   Year.   Two  Years  Ago.     Week  Ended  Sa 
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Revenue  Freight  Car  Loadings  Up  to  March  25.  1922 


Bridge  Slabs  Waterproofed  Before  Erection 

Interesting  Procedure  Developed  by  Philadelphia  &  Reading  to 
Avoid  Delay  to  Traffic 

By  Harry  B.  Glisson 

Assistant  Engineer,  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Through  the  development  and  utilization  of  an  inter- 
esting method  of  pre-cast  concrete  construction  in  prac- 
tically every  detail,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has 
completed  an  eight-track  bridge  over  Oley  street  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  with  little  disturbance  to  railway  traffic  and  none  to  the 


The  Old  Structure 

highway.  Special  means  were  employed  in  pre-casting  certain 
parts  and  pouring  others  of  the  structure,  which  is  of  the  con- 
crete slab  type,  to  secure  accuracy  and  the  quick  use  of  the 
bridge  as  each  section  was  placed  and  to  insure  adequate 
protected  waterproofing  without  the  necessity  of  placing  any 
concrete  during  the  erection  period. 

Three  of  the  eight  tracks  are  main  tracks,  used  for  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic;  two  tracks  east  of  the  main  tracks 
are  used  for  deliveries  to  the  industries  and  the  principal 
freight  station  in  the  city,  and  the  three  tracks  west  of  the 
main  tracks  for  the  storage  of  freight  cars.  Much  of  the 
traffic  of  the  main  line  and  practically  all  of  the  freight 
traffic,  do  not  pass  through  the  city  but  are  carried  via  the 
Reading  Belt  along  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  traffic  on 
the  main  tracks  over  this  bridge  in  24  hours  consists  of  46 


passenger  trains  and  70  freight  trains.  On  the  two  tracks 
east  of  the  main  tracks,  the  deliveries  to  the  industries  and 
the  freight  station  require  an  almost  continuous  shifting 
service. 

To  rebuild  this  bridge  it  was  necessary  to  design  a  struc- 
ture which  could  be  placed  with  the  least  interference  with 
the  traffic,  as  the  location  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
important  junction  of  the  main  line  with  the  Lebanon  Valley 


Replacements  for   Four  Tracks   Have   Been   Completed  with 
Four  Remaining  to  Be  Done 

branch,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  large  electric  interlocking 
plant,  controlling  the  traffic.  No  change  in  the  track  layout 
was  considered  permissible  and  the  City  of  Reading  would 
not  grant  permission  to  occupy  any  portion  of  the  streets, 
except  for  such  supports  located  along  the  curb  lines  and  in 
the  center  of  the  street,  as  it  was  considered  impossible  to 
avoid. 

The  old  structure  was  a  deck  girder  span,  supported  by 
Phoenix  columns  located  on  each  curb  line,  resting  on  stone 
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masonn  footings,  and  with  stone  masonry  abutments  on  the 
house  lines.  The  width  of  the  street  is  60  ft.,  with  two  side- 
walk-, each  13  ft.  wide,  and  a  34  tt  roadway.  This  old 
structure  was  too  light  to  carry  the  locomotives  of  the  Mikado 
type  used  in  the  freight  service  over  the  Lebanon  Valli 
East  Perm  branches.  The  new  structure  is  a  reinforced  con- 
crete slab  bridge.  It  was  built  using  the  present  abutments 
and  constructing  concrete  columns  on  the  curb  lines  and  in 
the  center  of  the  street  The  total  distance  face  to  face  of 
bridge  floor  is  109  ft.  6  in.  under  copings,  and  112  ft.  1  in. 


In  order  to  remove  tin-  masonry  footings  of  the  columns, 
.mil  tlu-  masonr}  bridge  seats  and  back  walls,  it  was  neces- 
sary  ti  i  n  trestle  bents  on  each  side  of  the  Phoenix 

columns.  The  bents  on  the  abutment  side  were  placed  close 
to  the  face  of  the  abutment  and  carried  the  old  superstruc- 
ture on  wooden  stringers  supported  by  the  bents  and  blocking 
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Typical  Detail  of  the  Piers 

F  co  rigs.  1  lie  angle  I  etween  thi  i  enter  line 
of  the  tr.ii  k-  and  the  center  line  of  the  Street  is  SI  deg. 
36  min. 

\ork  required  the  removal  of  the  -tone  ma-onry  bridge 
f  tin    abutments  ami   replacing  with   reinforced  con- 


Details    cf    the    Slab    Construction    Showing    the    Method    of 
Waterproofing 

placed  back  of  the  back  wall  of  the  abutment.  The  trestle 
bent-  were  about  13  ft.  center  to  center.  The  Phcenix  columns 
were  then  removed  and  the  excavation  made  for  the  new 
■  olumn  footings. 

The  concrete  column  footings  were  three  feet  by  five  feet 
in  area,  and  tin'  foundation-  were  t  arried  to  lime  stone  rink. 
which  was  found  at  an  average  depth  of  31  ft.  below  the 
curb  level.  The  least  depth  was  17  ft.  and  the  greatest 
about  39  ft. 

The  construction  of  the  columns  in  the  center  of  the 
-He,!  ilni  not  require  any  supports  for  the  existing  bridge, 
but  necessitated  a  change  in  location  of  a  10-in.  water  main, 
and  the  construction   of  two  supports  and  a   reinforced  con- 


Watcrproofing   t! 
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abs  on  the  Catting  Platforms 
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-ewer,  located  directl)  under  the  end  column  on  the  we-t  tide 
of  the  bridge 

i  •      carried  on  simultaneously  in  three  column 

footings  and  the  concrete   foundations  were  placed 
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starting  work  on  the  other  foundations.  The  columns  in  the 
center  of  the  street  were  constructed  first.  Above  the  foun- 
dations, concrete  was  placed  in  one  operation  to  the  spring 
line  of  the  arches  connecting  the  columns,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  small  1  -ft.  9-in.  square  supports  to  carry-  two 
I-beams  at  the  top  of  the  columns.  The  balance  of  the  con- 
crete  for  four  columns  was  then  completed  in  one  operation. 
A  construction  joint  was  made  at  the  center  of  the  arch  join- 
ing tlie  columns.  The  corners  of  the  columns  were  cast 
square,  no  fillets  being  used  on  the  inner  corners  of  the 
forms. 

A  total  of  56  slabs  was  required,  consisting  of  14  rows, 
four  in  each  row.  The  end  slabs  are  0  ft.  -M  j  in.  in  width, 
the  others  being  about  8  ft.  -)4  in.  wide.  Of  the  end  slabs, 
the  ones  adjoining  the  abutments  were  each  15  ft.  9  in.  long, 
from  1  ft.  0  in.  to  2  ft.  2  in.  thick,  and  contained  two  12-in. 
2.H.5  lb.  I-beams,  1.5  ft.  10  in.  long  and  three  12-in.  I-beams 
11  ft.  9  in.  long.  Their  weight  was  54,000  lb.  each.  Other 
slabs  ranged  from  12  ft.  7  in.  long  to  19  ft.  long,  reinforced 
in  some  sizes  with  20  in.  69  lb.  I-beams  and  in  another  with 
28.5   lb.,   with   individual   weights  ranging  from  34,000  lb. 


Placing  the  Slabs  in  Position — Note  the  Shoulder  on  the  Slabs 
for  the  Protection  Coating 

to  68,000  lb.  Expanded  metal  caging  was  used  on  the  bot- 
toms of  all  I-beams  and  J^-in.  square  reinforcing  rods  on 
24-in.  centers  were  used  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  all 
beams. 

To  cast  the  56  concrete  slabs,  a  space  85  ft.  by  25  ft.  was 
graded  to  a  level  surface  near  the  bridge.  This  surface, 
which  was  on  an  embankment  composed  of  engine  ashes, 
was  thoroughly  compacted,  and  a  concrete  slab  three  inches 
in  thickness  was  placed  to  give  a  smooth  and  level  working 
surface.  At  a  later  date,  an  additional  casting  platform 
about  50  ft.  by  20  ft.  in  size  was  constructed. 

On  the  larger  platform,  24  slabs  were  cast  at  one  opera- 
tion, and  the  water  proofing  and  the  protection  coat  of  con- 
crete placed  before  the  slabs  wore  removed  from  the  platform. 
The  slabs  were  numbered  as  to  relative  position  and  date  of 
casting,  and  were  placed  in  the  permanent  floor  of  the  bridge, 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  cast.  In  pouring,  every  other 
slab  was  formed,  the  position  being  similar  to  the  blocks  on 
a  checkerboard,  and  when  the  concrete  was  hardened  suffi- 
ciently, the  wooden  forms  were  removed.  Two  thicknesses 
of  rubber  roofing  were  then  fastened  against  the  concrete, 
and  the  next  slabs  cast,  using  the  sides  of  the  surrounding 


slabs  to  act  as  forms.  This  made  the  adjoining  faces  of  the 
slabs  conform  to  each  other,  thus  compensating  for  any  move- 
ment in  the  wooden  forms  while  casting  and  resulting  in 
better  joints  when  in  permanent  position  in  the  bridge  floor. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  cast  the  slabs  as  nearly  according 
to  plan  as  possible;  the  lines  for  the  forms  were  all  checked 
carefully,  and  plugs  placed  so  that  they  could  be  rechecked 
easily  at  any  time  during  the  casting  operations,  and  this 
was  done. 

The  Waterproofing 

The  slabs  were  waterproofed  with  three  layers  of  saturated 
cotton  fabric,  mopped  with  hot  asphalt  before  placing.  Upon 
this  waterproofing  a  2J^-in.  layer  of  concrete  was  placed, 
reinforced  with  No.  12  electrically  welded  wire,  with  a  4-in. 
by  4-in.  mesh.  The  protection  coat  terminated  six  inches 
from  the  vertical  face  of  the  slab,  which  had  beveled  edges. 
When  the  slabs  were  placed  in  position,  these  beveled  edges 
formed  large  grooves,  which  were  filled  with  fibrous  water- 
proofing cement,  and  the  surface  of  the  exposed  waterproof- 
ing, and  the  vertical  faces  of  the  protection  coat  of  the  slabs, 
were  given  a  half-inch  coat  of  the  fibrous  waterproofing 
cement.  This  space  was  then  covered  with  small  pre-cast 
sections  of  the  reinforced  protection  coat,  pressed  into  the 
fibrous  cement  thus  waterproofing  all  the  joints  between  the 
slabs.  These  pre-cast  slabs  were  about  4  ft.  long,  11  Y%  in. 
wide  and  2^  in.  thick,  some  with  square  ends  and  the  others 
with  ends  making  the  same  angle  with  the  sides  as  the  angle 
between  the  center  line  of  the  bridge  and  the  center  line  of 
the  street.  These  slabs  were  also  reinforced  with  the  elec- 
trically welded  wire  mesh.  The  whole  plan  was  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  use  of  the  bridge  as  soon  as 
the  new  slabs  could  be  placed  in  position  and  the  tracks 
relaid,  without  delaying  traffic  while  waiting  for  the  con- 
crete to  get  sufficiently  hard  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
passing  traffic. 

The  method  adopted  for  placing  the  slabs  in  position  on 
the  bridge  was  to  load  the  slabs  on  cars  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  abandon  two  tracks  at  a  time,  beginning  on  the 
east  side,  previous  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the  tracks 
were  to  be  out  of  service  having  been  given  and  the  industries 
and  freight  house  having  been  served.  The  tracks  were  re- 
moved at  about  8  a.  m.  and  relaid  and  traffic  resumed  about 
6  p.  m.  of  the  same  day. 

A  wrecking  train  removed  the  old  superstructure  and 
placed  the  new  slabs  in  position.  The  position  of  each  joint 
parallel  with  the  center  line  was  marked  upon  the  abutments 
and  tops  of  the  columns,  While  the  slabs  were  being  placed 
in  position,  great  care  was  exercised  to  have  the  joints  con- 
form to  the  plan  location,  which  had  been  marked  previously 
on  the  bridge  seats  and  the  tops  of  the  columns.  Just  pre- 
vious to  placing  the  slabs,  the  tops  of  the  columns  and  the 
bridge  seats  were  given  a  thin  coat  of  cement  mortar,  to 
provide  a  uniform  bearing.  While  the  slabs  were  being 
placed,  a  tight  or  a  normal  joint  spacing  betw-een  the  slabs 
was  made,  and  this  aided  in  preserving  the  plan  for  location 
for  the  joints.  The  concrete  coping,  posts  and  railing  were 
not  cast  in  place  until  after  the  permanent  floor  had  been 
placed. 

The  new  bridge  is  well  lighted  at  night  by  incandescent 
electric  lights,  each  sidewalk  having  5  lights  on  the  sidewalk 
side  of  the  columns,  and  three  lights  on  the  columns  on 
each  side  of  the  roadway,  a  total  of  10  for  the  sidewalks 
and  6  for  the  roadway.  Two  lights,  one  on  each  face  of  the 
structure,  illuminate  its  outline  when  viewed  by  approaching 
traffic.    The  wiring  is  all  concealed  in  metal  conduits. 

The  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Samuel 
T.  Wagner,  chief  engineer,  and  Clark  Dillenbeck,  assistant 
chief  engineer.  The  plans  were  prepared  in  the  office  of 
P.  S.  Baker,  engineer  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  the  field 
work  was  in  charge  of  the  writer. 
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Coal  Strike  Makes  Big  Cut 

in  Rail  Traffic 

Tin  iMPORTANd  of  the  coal  strike  insofar  as  concerns 
the  railroads  is  embodied  primarily  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads  aboul  30 
■a  is  bituminous  coal  and  approximately  6  per  cent  an- 
thracite coal.  Xaturalh  interest  is  being  directed  chiefly 
at  the  coal  carrying  roads,  the  coal  traffic  of  some  of  which 
runs  as  high  a-  50.  on.  mi  or  even  'Ml  per  cent  of  their  total 
tonnage.  The  question  at  present  is  one  primarily  of  traffic 
considerations.  The  matter  of  fuel  supply  i-  made  more  or 
econdary  because  of  the  large  storage  of  fuel  which 
has  Keen  accumulated  for  an  extended  period  prior  to  April 
1 — the  date  on  which,  in  accordance  with  schedule,  the  coal 
strike  began. 

In  the  Anthracite  Fields 

The  effect  on  the  rail  carrier-  thus  far  has  been  such  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  from  the  cessation  of  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  total  traffic.  This  is  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, by  the  anthracite  carriers.  Practically  no  anthracite 
is  being  mined.  The  anthracite  carriers  have,  therefore,  in 
some  cases,  made  drastic  cuts  in  their  forces.  The  Delaware 
&  Hudson,  for  instance,  whose  anthracite  tonnage  makes  up 
about  42  per  cent  of  its  total  traffic,  has  laid  off  1,000  men, 
including  employees  in  train  service  and  in  shops  and  round- 
houses. 

Eastern  Bituminous  Fields 

The  situation  in  the  soft  coal  fields  may  be  summarized 

big  that  the  union  mines  in  every  district  responded 

to  the  strike  call.     It  appears,  however,  that  the  non-union 

fields  are  hut  little  affected.     Coal  Age  in  its  issue  of  April 

6  gives  the  following  details: 

One  thing  is  clear  at  the  outset  and  that  is  that  there  ha-  been 
no  general  exodus  of  non-union  workers.     Here  anil  there  disaf- 
1  in  what  were  commonly  supposed  to  he  un- 
organized areas,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance. 
Wesl  Virginia  is  largely  non-union.     Such  districts  as  Pocahon- 
I  tig     River,     Keimva-Thacker     and     Logan     are     entirely 
unaffected.     Winding  Gulf  is  reported  to  be  working  90  per  cent, 
it  is  practically  closed  down. 
In  the  Kanawha  district   reports  vary,  but  show   from  12  to  23 
mines     .  I  he    Fairmont    region,    a    closed-shop    district, 

mines  in  Harrison  County,  95  mine-  in  Marion 
and  33  mines  in  Taylor  County,  a  total  of  264  mines,  is 

:     hop  on  Monday.  April  3.     In  this  region  ap- 
I    men    are    on    strike. 
In  the  Monongalia  region  from  Parker-  Run,  W.  \a.  to  Point 
Marion.    Pa.,    no    nun    were    at    work  i     in    northern 

'.  irginia  then  lines  at  work  on  Monday.    Seven 

•    Morgantown  &  Kingwood   R  R.,  one  mine  on  the 
Itimore  8  I  >hio  and  five  mines  on 
■  Virginia  Northern  remained  at  work. 
The   situation   in   the    Upper   Potomac   region   ma 

ted   hire. 

lent  between  the  local  union  and  I 
•    lay  period  after  \pril  1  for  negotiations  without 

ed   and    the   miner-   are   working, 
are   working,  while 

•    rtie  thm  veins  are  i  losed 

ii,.  all  non 
Union,  are  working.  mini-  of  the  H    C   Frick  i  0 

•  n  and  Lekroi 
•  i  County  and  adjacent  non  union  distri 
•king   full,   with   thr   exception   of    100  men   at    St 

■Is. 

■  irginia 

■  half  the  mil  .in   Man  h 

In  further  explanation  of  the  detail!  as  given  in  Coal  Age. 

'    d     that    th  I    i  •     Kid  r    and 

■  elds  which  "entirely  uj 

the  Norfolk  \  \\  .  iti  rn      This  means  that 
the  N   I  w    will  be  but  slightly  affected  by  the  itril 

■  .rv,  benefit  from  it  through  increased  pro 


duction  by  the  non-union  mines.  The  Logan  field,  also  "en- 
tirely unaffected,"  is  a  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  field.  Winding 
(iulf  field,  "reported  to  be  working  90  ]xr  cent."  and  Xew 
River,  "practically  closed  down,"  supply  traffc  to  both  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Virginian.  The  Kanawha  field  is 
also  a   C.   &   <).    field. 

Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Indiana 

Approximately  12  roads  serve  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois. 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  from  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  all  the  coal  consumed  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  east  of  the  Missouri  river  is  obtained.  Some  12 
roads  depend  in  large  part  for  their  traffic  from  coal  mined 
in  this  territory.  Of  these,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  are  affected  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
the  Strike.  <  'oal  represents  about  60  per  cent  of  the  business  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  °5  per  cent  of  this 
coal  originating  on  its  own  lines.  Practically  all  of  this 
lining  as  it  does  from  the  Illinois  fields  which  are  now 
inoperative,  has  resulted  in  an  immediate  falling  off  of 
business  on  this  line.  To  meet  this  situation  heavy  reduc- 
tions have  already  been  made  in  forces,  practically  all  em- 
ployees involved  in  the  work  of  switching  and  handling  coal 
business  at  originating  points  having  been  laid  off  indefi- 
nitely. The  company  lias  about  80  days'  supple  on  cars  for 
itself. 

Coal  represents  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton's 
tonnage  and  30  per  cent  of  its  revenue.  Since  this  coal  is 
also  obtained  almost  entirely  from  Illinoi>  fields  which  are 
now  inoperative,  the  result  has  been  to  necessitate  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  forces  everywhere  including  many 
offices,  some  terminal  points  having  been  >hut  down  entirely 
and  the  forces  at  other  points  largely  reduced  or  put  on  a 
shorter  working  week.  The  supply  which  the  company  has 
for  its  own  use  will  probably  last  until  the  first  of  July. 

Xext  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Illinois  Central  has  been 
affected  the  most  heavily  by  the  coal  strike,  nearly  45  per 
cent  of  Illinois  Central  tonnage  consisting  of  coal  which  is 
obtained  from  fields  of  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Illinois. 
One  interesting  observation  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  Illinois  Central's  situation,  however,  is  that  the  Kentucky 
fields  from  which  20  [x*r  cent  of  the  Illinois  Central  coal 
is  nl it, lined  are  still  working  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
in  operation.  Of  the  remaining  roads  in  this  territory  af- 
fected by  the  situation  arc  to  be  found  the  Burlington,  the 
Si    Paul  and  the  Great  Western,  approximately  20  per  cent  of 

all  Burlington  business  consists  of  coal,  with  the  percentage 

running  between  25  and  30  per  cent  for  the  lines  3l  \- 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  &:  Eastern  Illinois,  this  coal  is 
obtained  almost  entirely  from  southern  Illinois  fields  neces- 
sitating heavy  reduction-  in  forte-  involved  in  transporting 
it.  On  tin  St.  Paul,  coal  constitutes  from  IS  to  20  percent 
of   the   bustal  0    tons   of   a    total    of   ov,  r    2,000,000 

i  oming  from  the  Indiana  fields,  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
ro.nl-.  coal  for  lompam  u-e  i-  in  storage  both  in  cars  and  on 
the  ground  and  will  last  for  about  40  days.  On  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  the  suppl)  for  company  use  i-  almost  entirely 
on  the  ground  and  will  last  in  excess  of  two  months 


LuMBUt  T  British  Columbia  to  the  United  States 

during    the    year     1921     amounted     to    26.712,000    l»>ard     fret;    of 

which    quantity    5,431,000    went    to    'he    Atlantic    seaboard   and 
alifornia 

Bacon   Hog  ia  the  chiel  subject  of  the  latest  sci 
agricultural  lectures  to  be  "broadcasted"  through  the  country  hy 

!     train        This    train    is    operand    under    the 

auspices  of  the  Alberta   Department  of  Agriculture  and.  betide 

industry,   "ill  demonstrate  dairying  and  other  hranches  of 
Igriculture        The    train    will     shortly    begin     its    journey 

montofi 


A  Reply  to  McAdoo's  Charges  Before  Committee 


Daniel  Willard  Denies  That  Federal  Control  Was  Required 
Because  of  Railroad  Breakdown 


Tm,  Senati  committee  on  interstate  commerce  on 
April  4  resumed  its  post-mortem  investigation  of  the 
federal  control  period,  which  has  come  about  as  an 
incident  to  its  general  railroad  inquiry  instituted  early  last 
year.  Testimony  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  exei  utives  was 
first  presented  before  the  committee,  which  was  followed  by 
other  testimony,  largely  in  the  nature  of  rebuttal,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroad  labor  organizations  and  by  the 
former  director  generals,  William  G.  McAdoo  and  Walker 
D.  Hines.  Their  testimony  in  reply  to  the  railroad  execu- 
tive- contained  many  statements  to  which  the  railroad  execu- 
tive have  asked  an  opportunity  to  reply,  and  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  the  first  witness 
called  by  the  railroads  in  rebuttal.  Replying  particularly  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Willard  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  breakdown  in  1917  which  necessitated 
the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  government. 

"I  am  unable  to  find  anything  in  the  record  to  justify  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  McAdoo  that  the  railroads  in  this_ 
country  have  ever  broken  down  at  any  time,  either  before, 
during  or  since  federal  control,"  Mr.  Willard  said.  "The 
actual  performance  of  the  carriers  during  1917,  when  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  ton-miles  and  passenger  miles,  together  with 
the  statements  which  I  have  quoted  in  that  connection  from 
officials  of  the  government  in  position  to  know,  would  seem 
to  clearly  establish  the  contrary  for  that  year  at  least.  A 
serious  and  troublesome  situation,  it  is  true,  did  develop  in 
the  fall  of  1917,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  contended  that  it 
was  due  to  a  breakdown  of  the  railroads.  It  might  well  be 
argued,  however,  that  the  situation  was  due  to  a  breakdown, 
or  I  should  prefer  to  say,  to  a  failure  of  certain  govern- 
mental agencies  to  deal  effectively  with  a  most  unusual  and 
unforeseen  situation.  It  might  even  be  said  also  that  there 
had  been  a  failure  if  not  a  breakdown,  of  our  system  of  rail- 
road regulation  as  then  in  effect,  but  certainly  not  a  break- 
down of  the  railroads  themselves. 

'"Mr.  McAdoo  has  pointed  with  pride,  and  justifiably  so, 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  railroads  under  his  direction 
during  1918,  but  the  figures  show  that  the  same  railroads 
that  moved  430  billion  ton-miles  in  1917,  moved  only  440 
billion  ton-miles  in  1918,  or  about  two  per  cent  more  than 
they  moved  during  the  previous  year,  and  I  submit  that  a 
difference  in  accomplishment  of  only  two  per  cent  between 
the  two  periods  under  consideration  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  breakdown  in  the  one  year  and  a  satisfactory 
accomplishment  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  breakdown, 
as  I  use  the  term,  certainly  could  not  be  measured  by  a  mere 
difference  of  two  per  cent.  If  it  could,  then  it  might  with 
equal  force  be  urged  that  the  railroads  in  1918,  while  under 
federal  control,  had  broken  down,  because  substantially  the 
same  properties  in  1920  under  private  control  and  operation 
moved  447  billion  ton-miles,  or  nearly  two  per  cent  more 
than  was  moved  in  1918.  But  no  one  claims  that  the  rail- 
roads broke  down  in  1918  and  of  course  we  all  know  that 
they  did  not  break  down  in  that  year/' 

Mr.  Willard  said  that  the  trouble  in  1917  was  not  that 
the  railroads  broke  down  but  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one 
in  authority  who  could  say  at  that  time  what  freight  should 
be  moved  and  what  should  wait.  The  enormous  increase  in 
the  export  business  and  the  great  stimulation  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  industries  due  to  the  war  naturally  seri- 
ously affected  the  railroads,  Mr.  Willard  said,  but  the  rail- 
road congestion  was  centered  in  the  territory  between  Balti- 
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more  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  was  due  to  the  railroads 
bringing  in  freight  faster  than  it  could  be  unloaded. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the 
President  that  there  was  any  central  governmental  agency 
authorized  to  deal  broadly  and  effectively  with  the  relative 
importance  of  the  traffic  to  be  moved,  the 'witness  said  This 
lack  of  such  supervision  and  direction  he  added  was  largely, 
if  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  unusual  accumulation  of 
cars  in   the  fall  of   1917,  particularly  at  eastern   terminals. 

One  of  the  outstanding  reasons,  however,  for  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  taking  over  control  of  the  railroad  systems 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Willard  said,  was  the  financial  condition 
of  the  carriers,  "which  condition  had  been  brought  about  bv 
the  rapidly  mounting  cost  of  operation,  caused  by  the  war, 
together  with  a  fixed  basis  of  earnings." 

"Some  have  said  that  this  in  itself  indicated  a  breakdown 
of  the  railroads,"  Mr.  Willard  said.  "I  cannot  agree  with 
that  point  of  view.  I  repeat,  however,  that  it  might  be  said 
that  the  situation  indicated  a  breakdown  or  failure  of  the 
form  of  regulation  in  effect  at  that  time,  when  subjected  to 
the  severe  test  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  " 

Declaring  that  he  desired  to  reply  "to  certain  statements 
made  early  in  the  period  of  federal  control  which  tended — 
whether  meant  to  do  so  or  not — to  cast  discredit  unjustly 
upon  the  private  management  of  the  railroads,"  Mr.  Willard 
called  attention  to  statements  made  by  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his 
testimony  and  in  his  annual  report  that  from  December  2S, 
1917,  to  January  5,  1918,  132  engines  were  frozen  up  at 
the  east  side  Philadelphia  roundhouse  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  that  the  roundhouses  were  obsolete  and  were  still 
being  used  to  house  locomotives  more  than  twice  the  size  for 
which  the  houses  were  designed.  Mr.  Willard  said  that  both 
he  and  F.  H.  Clark,  general  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  had  investigated  the  matter  shortly 
after  the  charge  had  been  originally  made  and  found  that, 
while  some  pipes  had  been  allowed  by  the  tnginemen  to 
freeze,  out  of  the  total  number  of  engines  reported  frozen 
up  108  actually  came  into  the  terminal  hauling  their  trains 
while  the  cost  of  repairing  the  132  locomotives  totaled 
$126.29,  or  less  than  the  average  of  $1  per  engine. 

Mr.  Willard  said  he  called  the  Railroad  Administration's 
attention  to  a  statement  identical  to  that  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
which  appeared  in  the  operating  section  of  Mr.  McAdoo's 
annual  report  for  1918  and  pointed  out  that  such  a  state- 
ment was  not  only  inaccurate  but  gave  a  wrong  impression. 
The  statement  remained,  however,  in  the  annual  report. 

"Why  should  such  a  matter  as  that  be  so  magnified?" 
asked  Chairman  Cummins  and  Senator  Fernald  of  Maine. 

"It  was  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  private  ownership, 
at  least  that  is  my  own  private  guess,"  replied  Mr.  Willard. 

Replying  to  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  labor  during  the  war,  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
McAdoo  in  his  testimony,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  he  did  not 
think  this  criticism  applied  to  the  men  in  the  train  and 
engine  service  generally  but  that  it  did  apply  particularly 
to  the  unskilled  labor  and  to  the  men  connected  with  the 
shop  crafts.  Mr.  Willard  said  that  he  had  no  reason  to  say 
that  those  men  were  not  loyal  and  patriotic  but  that  regard- 
less of  their  patriotism  and  loyalty  they  were  not  in  all  cases 
as  efficient  in  their  positions  as  the  men  whose  places  they 
had  taken,  ofttimes  because  of  their  physical  ability,  skill 
and  mechanical  efficiency. 

"I  think  there  has  been  much  misunderstanding  as  to  what 
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i-  meant  by  inefficiency  of  labor,"  he  said.  "It  was  only 
natural  that  young,  active  and  ambitious  men  should  leave 
our  employ  and  take  better  paying  positions  offered  them 
with  other  industries.  The  railroads  were  compelled  to  em- 
ploy men  who  because  of  their  age,  physical  condition  and 
skill,    were    I  enl    as   the   men    who   made   up   our 

rank  and  file  under  ordinary  conditions  previous  to  the  war." 

Mr.  Will. ml  said  he  was  not  discussing  federal  control 
of  the  railroads  as  a  critic.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  President 
taking  over  the  railroads  in  the  fall  of  I'M  7  and  when  his 
opinion  was  asked  had  unhesitatingly  recommended  that  the 
President  should  exercise  the  power  granted  him  in  the  army 
appropriation  ait  of  1916.  The  railroads  as  common  car- 
riers, under  the  law  were  required  to  serve  all  without  dis- 
crimination, but  innumerable  representative-  of  the  govern- 
ment were  issuing  conflicting  orders.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  no  suggestion  that  the  railroad-  had  broken  down  in 
I'M  7  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  public  utterance-  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Mr.  W'illard  said  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  unjustified  criticism  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  character  of  that  relating  to  the  roundhouses 
and  frozen  engines  "might  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate,  even 
if  it  did  not  justify  other  <  ritii  ism  of  the  character  com- 
plained of  by  Mr.  McAdoo  and  adverse  to  federal  control." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  that  railroad  managers 
claim  that  the  roads  were  in  "first-class  condition  in  every 
when   taken   over,   Mr.   W'illard    said   that   may   be 
true  of  some  of  the   roads   and   such   a  statement  may   have 
been  n  ■      of  the  managers,  although  he  could  not 

recall  ever  having  seen  it.  Certainly  he  had  made  no  such 
statement,  but  he  reiterated  what  he  had  previously  said,  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  "in  good  serviceable  condition  for 
effii  ient  operation  when  taken  over  by  the  government  and 
that  its  standard  of  condition  was  substantially  lower  when 
surrendered  by  the  government. 

"That,  however,"  he  said,  "  is  being  fully  investigated  by 

the   present   director   general    and    I   have   no  doubt   that   the 

'.liich   I   now  state  will   be  established.     But  whether 

the  policy  of  the  director  general  in  that  connection  was  wise 

or  unwise,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  question.     .     .  .." 

Referring   to   Mr.    McAdoo's  quotation,   in   opposition   to 
statements    by   Mr.    W'illard,   of   a  letter  by   J.    J.   Tatum, 
I    supervisor    of    freight    car    repairs    of   the    Railroad 
Administration,    regarding   the    system    of   classifying    bad 
order  cars  adopted   by  the  administration,   Mr.   W'illard   said 
'     nth     Mr      I   ttum    and    found    nothing    m.  on 
sistent  between  their  statement-.      Hi    -aid.   and   be  quoted  a 
new   letter    from    Ml       latum    to   -how,   that    the    federal    ad- 
ministration  did   order  the  establishment   over  the   United 
letter  systen  ing  bad  order  ears  than 

bad   bei  I  generally,  which   was  substantially  the 

ii  which  for  some  years  had  been  in  effect 
on  the  Baltimon   &  Ohio      Mr.    latum  also  -ail  that 
ware  made  to  comply  with  the  system  but  that,  owing  to  the 
■  demand  for  cars  ami  also  to  restrictions  which  were 

by    tin-    federal    administration    upon    the    amount    of 

h  the  federal  managers  wire  permitted  to  spend 
l  maintenance  of  equipment  generally,  the 

i        |i     to  Carr)    out   tin     plan    in    it-   entirety  or 

live  up  to  tin-  specifications  and  standards  which  wei 

Mr.    W'illard    said    that    personally   lie   though! 
b  id  pursued  the  propi  t  |  i  main- 

till  m  progress  lot  that 

during    191'  Ould    have    been    taki  n    to    put 

it    wa-   when    the 

\lr      \],    \  i,t    that    tin     ; 

b)     the     raii-  I 

implishments 

\inern  a    and 

Mr    Willard  said  that  the  official  records  show 


that  the  total  amount  of  grains  received  at  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  for  export  during  those 
months  was  17, 521.014  bushels  and  that  during  February 
and  March,  I'M  7.  over  54. (ion  bushels  of  grain  were  deliv- 
ered  to  the  -.one   four  ports   for  export. 

"Assuming  that  the  entire  amount  which  was  received 
at  the  four  ports  mentioned — Boston.  New  Yotk.  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore- — during  the  whole  of  the  two  months  of 
February  and  March  had  been  moved  during  the  30  day 
|n  rind  between  February  8  and  March  15,  within  which  time 
Mr.  McAdoo  states  the  situation  was  cleared  up.  it  would 
have  required  an  aggregate  average  movement  of  only  357 
cars  per  day  by  all  the  railroads  available  for  the  service. 
(  )f  the  17,500,000  bushels  under  consideration,  however, 
only  8,170,000  were  received  at  New  York  and  having  in 
mind  the  other  uses  to  which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  facilities  were  primarily  assigned  at  that  time, 
it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  burden  of  moving  the  grain  which 
reached  New  York,  rested  chiefly  upon  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. Erie,  Lackawanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  Railroads  and  that 
it  required  an  average  aggregate  daily  movement  by  all  of 
these  lines  of  only  160  car-. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  burden  which  was  thrown  on 
the  four  northern  road-  in  connection  with  the  movement 
of  bread  cereals  to  our  Allies  and  in  connection  with  which 
he  said  it  was  necessary  to  absolutely  arre-t  the  domestic 
commerce  of  America  did  not  exceed  an  average  daily  delivery 
"of  160  loads  in  the  aggregate  at  New  York  and  was  certain- 
ly well  within  the  combined  carrying  capacity  of  all  of  the 
four  lines  mentioned  or  of  any  of  them.  Whatever  was 
required  of  the  railroad-  in  that  connection,  however,  was 
apparently  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  if  it 
resulted  in  saving  the  'War  for  America  and  tee  All 
Mr.  McAdoo  asserted,  we  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  and  proud  of  the  accomplishment." 

"During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  I'M  7."  Mr.  W'illard 
continued,  "the  Railroad  War  Board,  having  no  such  broad 
authority  as  the  director  general,  nevertheless  ordered  and 
accomplished  the  movement  of  more  than  35,000  emptj  box 
cars  from  the  easl  to  the  west  for  return  loading,  practi- 
cally three  times  as  many  cars  as  were  involved  in  the  particu- 
lar movement  referred  to  by  Mr.  McAdoo.  It  also  appears 
in  the  report  of  the  Railroad  War  Board  that  during  the  life 
of  that  Board  in  I'M  7  it  actually  ordered  and  largely  ac- 
complished the  movement  of  more  than  22J.OOO  empty  cars 
from  places  where  they  were  not  needed,  to  other  places  where 
they  were  needed.  It  might  be  thought  from  Mr.  McAdoo's 
statement  that  the  movement  of  empty  car-  ordered  by  him 
mcthing  unprecedented.  The  report  of  the  Railroad 
War  Board  alre.nh  filed  with  this  Committee  shows  clearly 
that  -mil  a  thought  would  not  be   justified." 

Taking  up  the  serious  coal  situation  that  prevailed  in  New 
nd    in    the   winter  of    1917-18,    Mr.   W'illard    said   tliat 
"one  might  gain  the  impression  from  readin  •  Mr    M    \ 

nt  that  the  condition  which  he  describes  was  brought 
.     .     .      b\   tin-  inefficient  of  the  railroads." 

"The  coal  situation  in  New  England  during  the  winter." 
-aid  Mr.  W'illard,  "wa-  the  logical  and  natural  result 
of  the  police  o\  the  government  in  commandeering  all  avail- 
able bottom-  for  use  in  connection  with  the  naval  program. 
I  think  the  policy  which  the  government  pursued  in  that 
Hon  wa-  the  proper  one  under  all  the  circiinistan.es 
It  wa-  one  of  the  conditions  which  was  likely  to  arise  when 
a  nation  goes  to  war,  but  upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 
that    the    situation    Was    taken    care    of    in    a    wry    creditable 

manner.     I  have  in.  desire  to  minimize  the  accomplishment 

of  the  federal  administration  in  that  or  anj  other  connection. 
I  -imph  de-ire  that  all  the  facts  -hoiild  be  known,  par- 
ti, ularlv    so    if    the    case    it-elf    has    ,ni\     bearinc    upon    this 

hearing      Mi     M    \>L » •  apparently   seems  to  think  that   it 
Mr   Willard  wa-  to  continue  hi-  statement  on  Friday. 


Dinner  in  Honor  of  William  G.  Besler,  President  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  M<-zv  Jersey,  L'fon  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  His  Connection  With  That  Road 

Making  Good  With  the  Employees  and  the  Public 

low  One  Executive  Has  Gained  the  Confidence  of  His  Co-workers 
and  the  Communities  Served 


Two  of  the  many  serious  problems  which  confront  rail- 
way executives  today  stand  out  so  prominently  that 
they  overshadow  all  the  others — these  relate  to  secur- 
ing better  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the  public,  and 
to  the  development  of  a  more  cordial  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  the  managements  and  the  employees.  Upon  the 
right  solution  of  these  two  problems,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  inter-related,  depends  not  only  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  road  but  its  very  life  indeed. 

Some  few  roads  have  been  eminently  successful  in  im- 
proving their  relations  with  the  public  and  with  their  em- 
ployees. Among  these  is  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
The  secret  of  its  success  in  these  respects  was  clearly  demon- 
strated at  a  dinner  which  was  given  to  its  president,  William 
G.  Besler,  on  March  18,  1922,  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York,  in  honor  of  his  twentieth  anniversary  as  an  officer  of 
that  road.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  toastmaster,  C.  H. 
Stein,  assistant  to  the  president,  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey;  W.  A.  Garrett,  general  transportation  manager, 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  F.  T.  Dickerson,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  W. 
DeForest,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the  same 
road;  DeWitt  Van  Buskirk,  president  of  the  Mechanics 
Trust  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  B.  E.  Chapin,  editor  of 
the  Railroad  Employee;  Clarence  H.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company;  Clarence  E.  Case  of  the 
New  Jersey  Senate,  and  Frank  Hedley,  president  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

The  New  General  Manager 

How  Mr.  Besler  came  to  be  connected  with  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  was  explained  in  a  few  words  by 
Mr.  Dickerson:  "On  March  18,  1902,  I  was  a  clerk  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  New  Jersey  Central.  It  was  a 
Tuesday,  and  the  late  George  F.  Baer,  who  was  president 
of  the  company,  had,  in  accordance  with  his  custom,  come 
over  from  Philadelphia  that  morning.  Our  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna division,  which  is  our  main  line  in  Pennsylvania, 


was  cut  in  two  and  out  of  business  due  to  the  devastating 
freshets  and  floods  of  the  winter  of  1901  and  1902.  A  strike 
at  the  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Mitchell 
strike,  was  impending. 

"President  Baer  came  to  my  desk,  with  an  expression 
upon  his  face  that  I  can  never  forget.  A  desperate  situation 
confronted  him.  He  dictated  the  following  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Besler,  who  was  general  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading:  'You  are  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  Jersey  Central,  effective  at  once.'  The  next 
day  a  comparatively  young  man  walked  into  our  office  and 
introduced  himself  as  our  new  general  manager.'- 

In  addition  to  the  serious  conditions  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Besler  found  the  property  gen- 
erally in  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  roadway  and  struc- 
tures were  under-maintained  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
equipment  was  in  a  deplorable  state.  The  spirit  and  morale 
of  the  employees  was  practically  destroyed,  the  men  being 
disgruntled  and  discouraged.  The  general  public,  antago- 
nized, was  unfriendly  and  the  local  press  was  hostile. 

Cultivating  the  Public 

In  explaining  the  situation  as  to  the  relations  with  the 
public,  Senator  Case  related  the  following  incident:  "I 
remember  just  prior  to  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  road 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  occasion  along  the  line  of  the  Central  as  passengers  to 
use  that  road,  and  a  committee  was  sent  from  our  town  to 
interview  the  then  manager.  He  saw  this  committee — honest, 
perhaps,  mistaken  souls,  thinking  that  they  could  make  sug- 
gestions to  a  railroad  management — and  they  were  told  very 
gruffly  that  a  car  of  freight  from  California  was  worth  more 
than  all  the  passengers  along  the  line.  Now,  there  may  have 
been  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  that,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  Mr.  Besler  has  had  the  good  sense  not  to  tell  us.  He 
has  been  exceedingly  considerate  and  wise  and  expedient  in 
his  methods  with  those  of  us  who  live  along  the  road." 

In   telling  why  Mr.   Besler  had  made  the   road  popular 
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with  the  public  which  it  served,  Mr.  Van  Buskirk  -aid:  "I 
have  found  Mr  Besler  very  responsive  indeed  to  any  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  made  to  him  along  the  lines  of  civic 
betterment,  wherein  the  railroad  could  in  any  way  perform 
a  part.  Mr.  Rosier  has  always  been  willing  to  meet  with  the 
of  the  industries,  and  confer  with  them  about  improve- 
ments that  may  be  made  that  enter  into  their  problems  and 
the  railroad  problems." 

turning,  he  said:  "I  know  of  Mr.  Besler's  interest  in 
the  civic  interests  of  the  various  communities  around  New 
York.  I  have  very  frequently  attended  gatherings  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  ami  so  forth,  where  he 
•ken.  and  he  has  always  been  a  welcome  guest.  He 
has  always  had  something  constructive  to  bring  forward,  and 
.  e  that  there  is  no  man  along  the  line  of  the  Jersey 
Central  that  is  more  respected  and  beloved  in  the  railroad 
fraternity  than  is  Mr.  Besler.  He  has,  in  every  case  where 
he  could  see  hi-  way  clear  to  do  it.  given  service,  and  lie  has 
regulated  the  train  service  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
various  communities." 

Other  speakers  indicated  that  in  cultivating  the  publii  Mr 
I.  -":  i  ti  k  special  pains  in  cultivate  the  acquaintanceship 
of  the  editors  of  the  local  newspapers. 

One  speaker  -aid:  "He  personally  attended  conferences 
and  meetings  of  hoards  of  trade,  civic  associations,  and  other 
public  bodies  and  made  them  all  see  that  he  really  was 
anxious  to  know  their  problems,  and  to  co  operate  in  pro- 
tecting their  interests.  He  thus  i  reated  a  cordial  relation- 
ship, and  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  with  the  patrons, 
based  upon  the  motto,  which  originated  with  himself,  'A 
d  patron  i-  our  best  advertisement.'  The  result  has 
been  that  the  relations  with  the  public  were  newt  more 
harmonious  and  cordial  than  now.  and  this  friendly  attitude 
ha-  been   uniformly  maintained  for  years." 

A  Big  Family 

In  commenting  upon  the  conditions   as  to  the  empli 
which  i  I   of  New  Jersej    prior  to  Mr. 

Besler's  advent,  Mr.  Chapin  -aid  that  he  "knew  of  engine- 
men  coming  to  my  office  and  raving.  -Well,  I  will  let  the 
damned  old  engine  break  down,  what  do  I  care.''  " 

Mr.  Stein  told  about  one  ..f  the  engineers  who  came  into 

hi-  on,.  Mid   -ai.l:     "Mr.   Stein,  you   were  not  here 

when    Mr.    Besler  came   among   US,   you   don't   know   the   war 

that  was  on   foot   at  that  time,  you  don't  know  the  spirit  of 

tin'  employees  a-  they  looked   for  this  new  manager,  and 

how  every  one  of  them  was  up  in  arms,  so  you  cannot  appre- 

'  seriousness  of  the  situation  a-  it  existed  then. 

aoment  he  lighted  on  the  property  and  got  among  us 

nply  seemed  to  -weep  away  all  discontent  and  .til  dis- 

sension,    ind   everybody  seemed   to  be  happj  :   he  brought 

ncord  and  unity  that  we  had  never  known 

before  on  the  Jersey  <  lentral." 

wa\    in   which    Mr    Besler  brought   about   an 
improvement  in  ti-  i  is  related  by  Mr.  Dickerson: 

"In  h  w  ith  the  men  in  the  si  n  ice,  Mi 

.  >lied    the    prin  the   Golden    Ruli       II 

\  happy  and  contented  employee  i-  our 

ii  t..  see  that  he  w as  not  only 
preaching  the  Golden  Rule,  but  that  he    - 

dealings  with  them     He  accomplished  tl 
roUp    of  employ ees,  a-  well 
work,  and 
■ 

-  with  the  men  was 

i 

for    mam     yi 

\\       I . 

the  men  disi  uss  their  probli  ms 
with  h 


''The  result  of  this  policy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
this  company  was  face  to  face  with  the  threatened  strike  of 
1916,  the  pensioned  and  retired  veterans  volunteered  to  re- 
sume their  old  jobs,  and  keep  the  trains  running. 

"Another  indication  of  Mr.  Besler's  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  men  may  he  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  passenger 
station  at  Jersey  City,  through  his  generous  sup|>ort.  an 
athletic  association,  which  has  grown  to  a  membership  of 
organized  and  provided  with  accommodations  for 
recreation,  social  and  educational  purposes,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  men  in  the 
terminal  district. 

"Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  his  method  of  leadership. 
Some  of  us  will  recall  the  unusually  heavy  snow  storm  of 
Sunday.  March  1,  I'M  4.  In  the  afternoon  it  turned  to  sleet. 
drains  were  stalled,  telegraph  poles  and  wire<  had  fallen  in 
a  tangled  mass  aero--  the  tracks  and  on  top  of  the  stalled 
trains  over  practically  our  entire  system.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  along  the  line  was  impossible. 
Wreck  trains  and  work  trains,  with  gangs  of  men.  Wl  l 
out  to  help  clear  the  road  and  restore  normal  conditi 
soon  as  possible. 

"Mr.  Besler  had  been  confined  to  his  home  under  the 
doctor's  care,  but  knowing  the  conditions  which  confronted 
us  he  left  a  sick  bed  and  took  personal  charge  of  the  work, 
thus  inspiring  and  encouraging  the  men — with  the  result 
that  the  road  was  soon  cleared  of  poles,  wires,  snow  and  ice. 
and  he  and  his  crews  then  proceeded  to  assist  a  neighboring 
line  in  opening  up  its  track-. 

"A-  an  illustration  of  the  friendly  regard  which  our  men 
have  for  our  president.  I  might  state  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  men  from  the  ranks  seeking  just  a  moment  of  his  time 
for  the  exchange  of  friendly  greetings.  It  might  W  S  pilot. 
a  man  from  the  -hops,  or  a  locomotive  engineer,  or  conductor. 
I  recall,  not  long  ago.  that  we  had  a  visit  from  the  vice- 
president  of  another  road.  The  president  was  engaged  at 
tlie  time,  and  the  situation  was  explained  to  the  caller.  In 
a  few  moments  two  of  our  locomotive  engineers,  dressed  in 
overalls,  walked  out  of  the  president's  office  with  smili 
were  born  of  the  heart.  The  vice  president  who  was  calling 
and  who  seemed  Surprised  at  what  he  saw,  asked  me  con- 
cerning this  incident,  and  I  explained  that  this  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence;  that  our  employees  from  every  branch  of 
the  service  delighted  in  calling  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
president,  and  always  found  him  accessible  and  a  welcome 
ing  them  " 

The    extrait-    from    the    addresses    quoted    above    indicate 

some  of  the  things  which  were  done  l.\   Mr.  Besler  to  bring 

about   the   conditions    which    e\i-t    b  I      ;     are   simple 

and  not  at  all  spectacular,  and  \et  they  have  secured  results 
— result-  which  are  lacking  on   too  many  roads. 

That  Mr.  Besler  enjoys  a  correspondingly  gi«>d  standing 

with   the  executive-  of  other  road-  is   indicated   by   his  selec- 
tion   as     first     vice-president    of    the     American    Railway 

lion. 


I  a  the   W    &   L,   E. 


Engine  Terminal  of   West  Roanoke 


N.  C8,  W.  Increases  Net  Operating  Revenue 

Net  Increases  373  Per  Cent — Gross  Declines  8.73  Per  Cent  and 
Expenses  24.65  Per  Cent — Maintenance  No  Lower 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  annual  report  made  public 
on  Monday  of  last  week  has  a  special  interest  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  report  covering  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921,  to  be  issued  by  one  of  the  larger  roads. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  figures  given  in  the  report, 
therefore,  not  only  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  they  tell  about 
the  operations  of  this  particular  carrier  in  1921  but  also  with 
a  view  to  getting  an  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  reports  we  may 
expect  to  see  from  the  other  important  railroads. 

First  of  all,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  report  shows  a  large 
measure  of  improvement  over  1920  conditions.  It  does  not 
show  an  improvement  to  a  pre-war  status,  but  the  amount 
and  kind  of  improvement  is  such  as  to  augur  well  for  1922. 
The  corporate  income  account,  which  in  the  final  analysis  is 
the  principal  factor,  showed  for  1921  a  net  income  available 
for  dividends  of  $10,043,181  as  compared  with  $12,496,788 
in  1920,  a  decrease  of  19.63  per  cent.  The -usual  dividends 
were  paid,  namely  four  per  cent  on  the  preferred,  totaling 
$916,692,  and  seven  per  cent  on  the  common,  or  $8,505,271. 
The  difficulty  of  using  net  corporate  income  in  comparing 
1921  with  1920  is  that  one  is  unable  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
real  operating  conditions  because  in  1920  operations  for  two 
months  were  covered  by  the  standard  return  and  for  six 
months  by  the  guaranty.    A  better  guide  it  would  seem,  there- 


fore, would  be  net  after  rentals.  This  figure  shows  the  actual 
results  of  operation  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  there 
was  any  kind  of  an  improvement  at  all,  it  would  continue 
into  the  present  year  and  perforce  be  reflected  in  the  corporate 
net  for  1922.  The  Norfolk  &  Western's  net  after  rentals  in 
1921  was,  as  reported  in  the  December  earnings'  statement 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  $14,870,021  as  com- 
pared with  $3,655,717  in  1920.  Although  this  represents 
an  increase  of  about  four  times  it  does  not  bring  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  back  to  its  pre-war  standard  of  earnings.  The 
standard  return  based  on  the  average  net  after  rentals  in  the 
three  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  is  as  good  a  basis  of 
comparison  as  may  be  found.  The  Norfolk  &  Western's 
standard  return  was  $20,534,163. 

Continuing  our  idea  of  using  the  Norfolk  &  Western's 
figures  as  an  index  to  what  we  may  expect  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  other  railroads  of  the  country  for  1921,  let 
us  next  examine  its  gross  earnings  and  expenses.  In  1921, 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  carried  33,100,267  tons  of  revenue 
freight,  a  decrease  of  11,000,808  tons  from  1920,  or  27.04 
per  cent.  Its  revenue  ton-miles  totaled  8,482,095,487,  a  de- 
crease of  23.33  per  cent.  Its  freight  revenues  totaled  $67,- 
294,972,  a  decrease  of  $6,623,330,  or  of  8.96  per  cent,  which 
latter  per  cent  is  smaller  than  the  decrease  in  revenue  tons 


NORFOLK  AND  WESTERN  OPERATING  RESULTS  1912-192 

Year  endec 

Freight 

Total  operating 

'  Ipei  ating 

Net  operating 

Operating 

Revenue  Pe 

r  cent  of  cna 

1       Revenue 

Avg. 

Revenue 

Revenue 

June  30 

revenue 

revenue 

expenses 

revenue 

ratio 

t    ns            1 

ns  to  total 

ton  miles 

haul 

train  load 

car  load 

1912 

$34,022,572 

$39,735,237 

$25,669,430 

$14,065,807 

64.60 

29,335,583 

67.60 

8,030,301,398 

274 

692 

30.12 

1913 

37, '588,024 

43,739,921 

28.565.813 

15,174,108 

65.31 

32,701,74.; 

64.71 

8,856,070,381 

271 

764 

30.57 

1914 

38,038,622 

44,470,619 

29,935,842 

14.534,777 

67.32 

34.000.572 

68.30 

0,155,506.727 

269 

S02 

31  60 

1915 

36,550,550 

42,987.044 

27.831,815 

15,155,228 

64.74 

32.767,701 

71.05 

8,918,549,288 

272 

S41 

32.56 

1916 

49,559,140 

57,304,586 

32,181,346 

25,123,240 

56.16 

44,373,456 

6S.22 

11,795,891,557 

266 

967 

33.77 

Year  ended 
Dec.  31 

1916 

51. Ill, 1X6 

50.440.QS2 

33.508,732 

25,941,249 

56.36 

46.421,391 

66.03 

12,110,422,936 

261 

980 

33.94 

1017 

56,381,036 

65,9111.242 

41,161,503 

24,748,739 

62.45 

48.196,792 

60.18 

12,456,970,303 

25S 

1.021 

U.S7 

1918 

68,752,260 

82.004.034 

61,579,297 

20,424,737 

75.09 

46.801.920 

58  77 

12.255,303.617 

262 

1.041 

37.37 

1919 

62,681,028 

76,925,509 

64,021,285 

12,904,314 

83.22 

37,944,615 

63.95 

10.026.871,317 

264 

1.106 

37.48 

1020 

73, 118, 301 

SS.4S9.356 

84.943,837 

3.545,919 

95.99 

40.685.743 

63.99 

11.O63.033.4SO 

272 

1.107 

39.90 

1921 

67.294,972 

80,760,589 

64,006,171 

16,754,418 

79.25 

29,684,935 

73.33 

8,482,095,487 

286 

1,013 

38.35 

881 
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because  of  an  increase  in  receipts  per  ton-mile  of  18.71  per 
cent.  Total  operating  revenues  in  1°21  were  $80,760,589  is 
compared  with  $88,489,356,  a  decrease  in  1921  as  compared 
with  '.  8.7J  per  cent 

Increased  Net  Operating  Revenue  of  372.55  Per  Cent 

The  real  Story  of  Norfolk  &  Western  improvement  in  1921 
came   in  thi  d  operating  expenses.    As  rnmpared 

with  a  decrease  of  8.73  per  cent  in  operating  revenues,  there- 
was  a  •  !4.65  per  cent  in  operating  expenses.  The 
result  was  a  percentage  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  of 
— the  figure  is  so  large  as  to  sound  incorrect — 372.55  per 
i  ent. 

Total  operating  expenses  in  1921  were  $64,006,1 7 1  a> 
compared  with  $84,943,837  in  1920.  The  net  operating 
revenue  was  $16,754,418  as  against  $3,545,519  in  1920.  The 
operating  ratio  in  1921   was  79.25;  in  1920,  95.99. 

In  view  of  the  decreased  revenue  ton-miles  which  figured 
out  at  23.33  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  net  operating 
revenue  of  372.55  per  cent,  it  would  seem  somewhat  unnec- 
to  make  any  extended  comment  on  what  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  net  would  have  been  with  a  larger  volume  of 
traffic. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  succeeded  in  decreasing  its  operating 
expenses  to  the  extent  of  24. t>5  per  cent.  An  analysis  will 
show  that  the  decrease  came  about  through  lessened  wage 
costs,  and  lower  material  and  fuel  costs.  For  1"21  as  com- 
pared with  1920,  payrolls  decreased  30.8  per  cent  (the  num- 
ber of  employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  30,993; 
at  the  end  22.1M);  cost  of  fuel  decreased  28.5  per  cent  and 
cost  of  other  materials  decreased  17.0  per  cent.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  reduction  in  fuel  costs,  whereas  in  1920  the 
average  cost  of  fuel  was  $4.33  a  ton  in  1921  it  was  but 
$3.39  a  ton.   The  company  secured  547,790  tons  of  its  fuel 


A  View  of  the  200,000  Gal.  Storage  Basin  for  the  New  Water 
Supply   Plant  at   Roanoke 

suppl)   from  it-  own  mines  at  an  avi 

■  maintenance  of  u.,\   m  [921  totaled  $1  i 

tit  less  than  in   i  intenance  of 

equip:,  (,l  i,,  trans 

KS  per  ..nt  less      I  he  ratio  of 
l  revenues  in  1921   was   - T  IT 
■  d  with  1 1  '.7  in  1')  !0,  but  it  will  !•■ 
that  t! 

Bad-Order  Cars  on    March    1.  Only   7.1    Per   Cent 

high     [I 


ing  up  and  improving  these  standards.  First  as  to  equipment. 
The  total  expenses  for  maintenance  of  equipment  were  re- 
duced 34. SS  per  cent.  That  sounds  as  if  the  road  may  have 
cut  its  maintenance  of  equipment  unduly.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  checking  a  tiling  of  that  sort  is  the  percentage  of 
bad-order  cars  and  unserviceable  locomotives.  The  figures 
show  that  the  Norfolk  &;  Western's  equipment  condition  is 
much  better  than  the  average.  The  latest  figures  available 
are  those  for  March  1.  1922.  On  that  date  the  road  had  on 
its  line  1,045  bad-order  cars  needing  light  repairs  and  1,590 
needing  heavy  repairs,  a  total  of  7.1  per  cent.  The  average 
for  all   the   ro;id>   in   the  country  on   that  date   was    14.7    per 


The  New  Tie  Treating  Plant  at  East  Radford,  Va. 

..nt.  The  N.  &  W.  locomotives  out  of  service  on  March  1 
for  repairs  requiring  over  24  hours  totaled  8.2  per  cent  of 
the  engines  in  service.  The  average  for  all  roads  on  the  same 
date  was  20.2.  It  should  lie  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
Norfolk  &:  Western — despite  its  sharp  decrease  in  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  expenses — did  not  make  thes 
at  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  condition.  It  is  interesting 
in  tin-  to  notice  that  the  repairs,  depreciation  and 

retirement   expenses   for   steam    freight   locomotives   in    1921 
were  decreased   from  $11,001    to  $6,792  per  locomotive,  or 
38.3   per  cent;   and  of   freight  cars   from  3231.1)4  to  $194  70 
or  311. 0  per  cent. 

I  hi  maintenance  of  way  expenses  was  $1,032,- 

545  or  8.06  per  cent.  There  were  several  of  the  primary 
accounts,  however,  which  showed  a  marked  increase,  notably 
£794,186  or  46.25  per  .ent.  and  rails,  5375.774  or 
70.4.)  per  .ent.  Track  laving  and  surfacing,  however,  showed 
a  decrease  of  $754,373  or  2<>.o°  per  cent  and  ballasl  { 
717  or  67.32  per  cent.  Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole  it  is 
evident   that   the   saving.-   made   were   in   labor  and   that   they 

did  not  represent  scrimping  in  maintenance  -tan. lard- 
More  Rail  and  Ties 

It   i-  of  interest  to  put  this  in  terms  of  materials,  bearing 
in  mind,  of  course,  that  to  a   certain  extent  expenses   For 

material  max  be  charged  parti}  to  capital  account  as  addi- 
tions and  betterments.  I  be  figures  -how  that  the  Norfolk 
Si  Western  laid  more  rail,  and  put  in  more  ties  than  it- 
annual  average  for  the  past  few  years,  but  that  this  state 
loes  not  similarly  apply  to  ballast      The  figures  follow 


1  .!<•« 

1  ton! 

number 

During   the   yeai   there  were  bod   42   miles  of   new    1 

departure    for    the    Norfolk    St    Western.       There 
were  laid   also   112   nub-  of   100-lb,   rail      At   the  end   of  the 

war   of   a   total    trackage  of   4.313    mile-.   41   were   laid    with 
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130-lb.  rail;  1,249  with  LOO-lb.  rail  and  2,080  with  85-lb. 
rail,  the  remainder,  principally  branches,  sidings,  etc.,  with 
lighter  rail.  The  road's  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  use 
white  oak  ties  and  although  it  is  still  using  white  oak  ties, 
their  installation  is  bring  confined  chiefly  to  heavy  traffic 
curves  and  tangent  track  where  mechanical  wear  is  the  deter- 
mining life  factor.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  tie  re- 
quirements are  being  met  through  the  use  of  treated  red  oak, 
a  plant  capable  of  four  different  preservative  methods  hav- 
ing been  built  at  East  Radford,  Va.,  with  a  capacity  of 
1,500,000  tons  annually.  The  increased  attention  thus  given 
to  the  securing  of  a  greater  tie  life  has  resulted  in  the  use 
of  .i  greater  amount  of  tie  plated  track,  the  benefits  of  which, 
in  connection  with  the  treated  ties,  will  not  be  immediately 
apparent.  The  details  given  should  indicate  that  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  maintenance  of  way  standards  have  apparently- 
been  much  improved  during  the  past  year  in  spite  of  the 
decrease  in  maintenance  of  way  expenses  of  8.06  per  cent. 
Speaking  further  of  improvements,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  total  additions  and  betterments  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count in  1921  were  $5,297,395  including  $994,566  for  new 
branches  and  extensions,  $4,658,773  to  other  way  and  struc- 
tures and  $638,622  to  equipment.  The  big  item  under  new 
branches  and  extensions  was  the  Lenore  branch  18  miles, 
Lenore,  W.  Va.,  to  the  coal  lands  of  the  United  Thacker 
Coal  Company  in  Mingo  County,  W.  Va.  This  was  com- 
pleted November  1 ;  its  total  cost  was  $2,200,000  and  it 
serves  coal  lands  leased  by  the  coal  company  extending  over 
26,000  acres.  Other  important  improvements  completed  were 
the  tie-treating  plant  at  East  Radford,  Va.,  already  men- 
tioned, new  engine  house  facilities  at  Wesl  Roanoke,  a  new 
16-stall  roundhouse  at  Bristol,  Va.,  a  new  pumping  plant 
at  East  Radford,  etc. 

Coal  73.33  Per  Cent  of  Total  Tonnage 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Norfolk  &  Western 
operations  in  1921  was  the  manner  in  which  its  coal  traffic 
held  up  proportionally  to  the  other  traffic.  Its  total  bitumin- 
ous coal  tonnage  was  21,766,196  as  compared  with  26,035,- 
500  in  1920.  This  was  a  decrease  of  4,269,304  tons  as  com- 
pared with  a  decrease  of  all  revenue  tonnage  of  11,696,975. 
The  result  was  that  whereas  in  1920  bituminous  coal  ton- 
nage made  up  63.99  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  in  1921 
it  made  up  73.33  per  cent.  Although  the  coal  tonnage  held 
up,  speaking  comparatively,  it  was  the  smallest  for  several 
years,  for  in  1919  it  totaled  over  24,000,000  tons;  in  1918, 
over  27,000,000  and  in  1917  over  29,000,000.  The  interest- 
ing factor  in  the  Norfolk  &  Western's  coal  business  is  the 
coal  dumpings  at  Norfolk.  It  is  presumably  well  known 
that  the  N.  &  W.  dumps  more  coal  at  its  Norfolk  piers  than 
is  dumped  at  any  other  Atlantic  Coast  pier..  In  1920  when 
America  through  its  coal  export  trade  was  realizing  on  the 
difficulties  occasioned  to  the  British  operators  by  the  coal 
strike  there  were  dumped  at  Norfolk  8,807,803  gross  tons. 
In  1919,  the  dumpings  totaled  6,820,341  gross  tons,  which 
decrease  while  large  does  not  seem  to  be  as  great  as  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  conditions.  The  figures  for 
coal  dumpings  at  Norfolk  for  the  past  several  years  are  as 
follows : 

Year  Cars  Tons 

7,503,607 
7,450,802 
6,321,457 
7,914.644 
5,874,540 


1915 

1916  141,193 

1917  IUJ,4'lS 

1918  132,790 

1919  96,896 

19^0  147,750  8,807,803 

1921  116,172  6,820,341 


Although  the  tonnage  the  Norfolk  &  Western  moves  to  its 
Norfolk  piers  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  road's  opera- 
tions and  was  the  primary  reason  why  it  has  secured  100 
and  120-ton  coal  cars,  it  will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
road  through  its  connections  has  a  good  route  to  the  lakes. 
The  lake  coal  business  of  the  carriers  in  general  was  good 


during  1921  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  supplied  its  proper  share  of  it.  The  uncertain  fea- 
ture of  the  coal  business  at  present  and,  therefore,  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  earnings  is  the  labor  situation  in  the  coal 
industry.  The  coal  fields  served  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
are  the  Thacker,  Pocahontas,  Tug  River,  Clinch  Valley  and 
Kenova.  These  are  all  non-union  and  will,  it  is  expected, 
not  participate  in  the  strike.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  is  an 
important  factor  to  be  watched  in  connection  with  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western's  operating  results  for  the  coming  few  months. 


Lehigh  Valley  Offers  Employees 

Insurance  at  Reduced  Rates 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  according  to  a  plan  just  announced, 
is  offering  accident  and  life  insurance  at  exceptionally 
low  rates  to  all  its  employees.  The  company  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  handle  the  insurance  and  the  group  policy 
totals  about  $50,000,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  policy  of  its 
kind  ever  written. 

The  plan  is  optional  and  is  open  to  all  active  employees 
who  have  been  in  service  a  year  or  more.  Some  18,500  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley's  20,000  employees  are  eligible.  En- 
rollment of  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  on  each  division 
was  necessary  to  put  the  plan  in  force  on  that  division. 
Every  one  of  the  road's  divisions  have  exceeded  this  per- 
centage. Premiums  will  be  deducted  from  earnings.  No 
medical  examinations  are  required. 

The  insurance  protects  the  families  of  employees  against 
the  death  of  the  breadwinner  and  also  provides  accident 
benefits  against  death,  dismemberment  or  loss  of  sight.  The 
amount  of  insurance  allowed  to  each  man  ranges  from  $2,000 
to  $4,000  according  to  the  classification  in  which  he  falls. 
This  amount  is  divided  equally  between  life  and  accident 
insurance.  Engineers,  conductors,  shop  foremen,  and  super- 
visory forces  are  entitled  to  $4,000.  Trainmen  not  included 
in  the  preceding  classifications  are  entitled  to  $3,000.  Other 
employees  fall  in  the  $2,000  class.  All  over  70  years  of 
age  are  limited  to  $1,000. 

The  amount  of  the  life  insurance  is  payable  in  the  event  of 
the  employee's  death  from  any  cause  while  his  insurance  is 
in  force,  to  the  person  named  as  beneficiary.  If  an  insured 
employee  becomes  wholly  disabled  by  either  bodily  injuries 
or  disease  before  his  sixtieth  birthday  and  will  be  permanently 
prevented  thereby  for  life  from  engaging  in  any  occupation, 
the  amount  of  his  life  insurance  will  be  paid  to  him  in  a 
fixed  number  of  instalments  chosen  by  him.  If  he  dies 
before  receiving  all  of  the  instalments,  they  will  go  to  his 
beneficiary  until  completed. 

The  policy  regards  the  irrecoverable  loss  of  both  eyes  or 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  both  hands,  both  feet,  or  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  one  hand  and  one  foot  as  permanent  total  dis- 
ability. Under  the  accident  part  of  the  policy  the  employee 
is  insured  against  loss  resulting  from  bodily  injuries.  It 
pays  the  principal  sum  for  loss  of  life,  both  eyes,  both  hands 
or  both  feet  and  one  hand  and  one  foot,  and  pays  half  the 
principal  sum  for  the  loss  of  one  hand  or  one  foot  or  one  eye. 

Premiums  are  80  and  90  cents  and  $1.00  a  month,  depend- 
ing upon  occupation,  for  both  $1,000  of  accident  and  $1,000 
of  life  insurance.  Rates  on  different  amounts  are  propor- 
tionate. 

Termination  of  employment  with  the  company  cancels 
the  insurance,  except  that  the  employee  leaving  the  service 
may  continue  his  life  insurance  with  the  insurance  company 
without  a  physical  examination.  This  insurance  he  may 
continue  in  any  form  except  term  insurance,  but  he  is  re- 
quired to  pay  regular  premium  rates,  and  not  the  reduced 
rate  secured  while  in  the  employ  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 


Labor  Leaders  Argue   for   Large  Wage    Increases 

B.  M.  Jewell  and  F.  J.  Warne  Present  Labor  Board  With  Mass  of 
Data  on  Railroad  Situation 


Hearings  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Hoard  in  the 
present  controversy  over  proposed  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  railway  shop  employees  continued  during 
the  past  week  with  Frank  J.  Warne  presenting  a  mass  of 
statistics,  charts  and  oral  testimony  on  the  financial  history 
of  the  railroads,  interlocking  directorates,  freight  and  pas- 
senger  rates  and  many  other  phases  of  the  general  railroad 
situation.  The  introduction  of  evidence  of  this  character 
was  protested  by  representatives  of  the  carriers  as  entirely 
irrelevant  but  the  Hoard  permitted  Mr.  Warne  to  continue. 
A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Wane's  testimony  is  the  same  as  that 
which  he  presented  before  the  Senate  committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  during  the  course  of  its  recent  hearings. 

B.  M.  Jewell's  Testimony 
B.  M.  fewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees  Depart- 
ment of  the  American   Federation  of  Labor,  completed  his 
testimony  (the  greater  part  of  which  was  abstracted  in  last 
week's  Railway  Age)  on  March  30.     In  closing  he  said: 
Mj   purpose  has  been  to  describe  as  well  as  we  could  in  brief 
the  working  of  the  tern.     For  it  i 

against  such  a  background  that  the  full  implications  of  the  pres- 
ent case  can  '  developed  it  appears  that 
a  stead)  tendency   Eoi  decisions  vitally  affecting  the  hveli- 
|   ,i„.  peopli    to   bi    made   according   to  business   standards. 
I  ndards    which   place   interest,   rents   and 
dividends   ahead   of   the   return   to  wag<    earners    ol    the    regular 
ich  their  families  need   for  health  and  comfort.     The 
.ire  apparent  enough,  an  increasing  absorption  of  national 
mall  a  percentage  of  the  population  that 
u  ceasi                     .  normal  demand  tor  the  production  ol  enough 
ils  to  meet  the  real  requirements  of  the  country.     It  i-  our 
that,  wholly  aside   from   the   justice   of  wage  demands,   this 
tendeni                      mtinue    indefinitely    without    undermining    the 
■nidation   of   the   social   structure, 
in  mv  presentation   •  questions: 
■      If    industry    car.    pay    a    living    wage    but    will    not.    what 
should  he   the  attitude  of  the   workers"'  _    , 

rid      If  industry  as  at  present  operated  cannot   pay  a   living 
What   should   he  the   attitude   of   the   workers? 

Our  study  of  the  wage  question  during  the  inflation  period  has 
.  Ktent  to  which  industry  is 
has  nothing  to  do  with   its   payment.     Labor  d 
partner  in  the  increased  profits  of  prosperity.     Whether 
r  fall,  whether  production  goes  up  or  down,  la 

i  at  which  it  can  be  bought  in  the  market 
..'     .       :  ire,    h    is    clear    that 

industry  does  not  intend  to  pay  a  living 
i  iur  study  of  the  abilitj 

■n  us  that  the  prime  purpose  for  whicl 
production  ol 

•  very  family. 

The  "Will  to  Pay  a   Living  Wage" 

With- 

•i    of    wheat    an 

■ 
■ 

n  "f  our   ri 

.nub-  life,     V) 

n    which 
what  the  t' 


d    on    the    highest    limit    of    pr   Spective 
earning  power."     The  productive  system  and  its  product  are  con- 
sidered as  the  propert]   of  commercial  capital.     From  the  sale  of 
tin    product   commercial   capital   pays   costs   and   keeps   the   rest   as 
a    return   on    property,     either    rent,    interest   or    profits.      Labor   is 
merely  one  of  the  costs   like  upkeep  of  machinery.     Capitalization 
means  that  capital  must  absorb  all  increased 
tivity. 
In  our  study  of  the  deflation  period  we  have  seen  the  operation 
of  the  system   in  its  crudest   form.     We  are  now  in   such  a  period. 
Our  findings  maj  he  summarized  in  a  single  brief  paragraph  which 
the  present  wage  demands  of  railroad  management,  together 
w  ith  all   the   wage   data   which  they   have  presented   in  their  true 

Industry  Preparing  to  Absorb  Entire 

Increase  When  Production  Increases 

nterests  in  control  ,,;  pmes  and   i  put  the  lid  on 

domestic   consumption  at  just  the  time  when   wages   are  beginning 

I'hey  are  bedding  the  lid  on  until  they  get  low 

in   all    industries,   including   low    returns   to    farmers.      They 

are  pursuing  this  policy  in  order  that  when  increased  production  is 

again    initiated    they   can    again    absorb    the    entire    increase.      The 

which     we    traced    through    the    inflation    period,    prices 

running  ahead  of  wages,   will   then   he   repeated. 

This  is  the  way  the  business  cycle  works.  If  the  Labor  Board, 
constituted  to  provide  just  and  reasonable  wages,  must  conform 
to  this  cycle,  then  the  employees  of  industry  will  have  to  answer 
the  question  which  we  have  asked  in  terms  which  will  protect  their 
interests  as  consumers.    That,  to  our  mind,  i-  a  justification,  and 

D  mpletel)    SO,   for  the  request   for  increases  that  w«   have  pt    - 
to   this   Board. 

F.  J.  Warne  Attacks  Carrier's  Evidence 

on  "Wages  in   Other  Industries" 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Warne's  testimony  was  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  discredit  the  material  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Hoard  by  representatives  of  the  carrier-  and  dealing 
with  the  "wages  being  paid  by  other  industries."  In  begin- 
ning   lii<    presentation    lie    said: 

It    is    quite    evident    at    the    very    outset    that    we    must    know    the 
exact    meaning    or    application    of   "other    industries"    if    this 
in  its  decision  is  to  mete  out  economic  and  industrial  justice  to  the 
railwav    empl 

ther   industries"   it   unquestionably   cannot   b«   meant  to   in- 
any  industry   of  which  any  railroad  company  as  a  . 

ntrol,  or  in  the  affairs  of  which  it  has  any  influence. 
either   d  idirect,   in   the  determinatioi  to  em- 

in   that   industry.     Otherwise  the   provision   of  the   Trans- 
11      \a    above    referred    to    would    be    subject 

|-  true,  for  the  reason  that  the  result  would  be  thai 
of   railwav    employees,    which    this    Board  ithon-ed   and 

I    tec   determine    to    tx     m-t    and    t. 
mined,   in   so   far   as   such  enters   into  the  dctennina- 

the  wages  in  "other  industries"  which  have  been  fixed  hv 
or    having    inflnen 
i  nlw  av    cmpli  ■  mined 

irations   and   not   In    this    B 

II     then   attempted   to  support   this  position   by   reciting  a 
i-t  of  interlocking  directorates  and  purporting  to  show 

the   in'  rtain   railwav  directors   in   other  industries 

Upon  being  questioned,  Mr.  Warne  indicated  that  the  hold- 
in    interest    in    anv    "nutsiele"   COmp  I  nlw.iv 

officer  should  automatically  eliminate  the  wages  paid  by  that 

eompinv    a-   factors   in   the  determination   of  just  and   I 

t    r   railw  av    t ■mplnv 

B.  W.  Hoopei  Defendi  President  Harding 

and  the  Administration 

On    !  N'r     Warne  opened  his  testimony  by  refer- 

ring   tO  I  •      'ntlv    ni.ub     b;     N  nator 
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LaFollette.  This  reference  immediately  brought  forth  a  long 
and  extended  cross  examination  of  the  witness  by  J.  L.  Cole- 
man, counsel  for  the  western  roads  in  which  the  latter  ex- 
ploded Mr.  Warae's  charges  and  the  former  took  refuge  in 
evading  questions  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  prepared  his 
testimony  and  desired  to  present  it  in  a  certain  way. 

During  the  course  of  this  cross  examination  Mri  Coleman 
made  the  statement  that  the  first  suggestion  that  labor  costs 
be  reduced  came  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  that  later  President  Harding  with  his  cabinet  became 
interested  in  the  suggestion.  Ben  W.  Hooper,  member  of  the 
public  group  on  the  Board  and  acting  as  chairman  at  the 
time,  misunderstanding  the  import  of  Mr.  Coleman's  re- 
marks, immediately  rose  to  the  defense  of  the  administration 
stating: 

Insofar  as  the-  members  of  this  Board  are  concerned,  neither  the 
President  nor  anj  member  of  his  cabinet  or  anyone  highly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  has  ever  given  the  slightest  intima- 
tion publicly  or  privately  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  the  increase  or  reduction  of  wages  of  the  employees. 
The  President  himself,  I  happen  to  know,  has  very  scrupulously 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  any  discussion  of  that  matter  and 
from  any  appearance  of  wanting  to  indicate  to  the  Board  in  any- 
way as  to  what  its  course  should  be  in  regard  to  that  particular 
proposition. 

F.  J.  Warne  Continues  Presentation 

of  Employee's  Case 

On  the  strength  of  the  fact  that  certain  carriers,  parties  to 
this  dispute,  have  pleaded  inability  to  pay  as  a  factor  in 
their  requests  for  lower  wages,  Mr.  Warne  took  up  several 
of  the  board's  sessions  with  the  presentation  of  lengthy  argu- 
ments on  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers,  their  rev- 
enues and  expenses,  and  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature. 
All  of  this  material  had  previously  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  He  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  and  examined  by  representatives  of  the 
carriers  who  sometimes  protested  against  the  introduction  of 
this  data  and  at  other  times  pointed  out  the  fallacy  in  Mr. 
Warne's  reasoning,  his  lack  of  qualifying  experience,  etc. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  continue  with  this  testimony. 

The  next  point  taken  up  by  Mr.  Warne  was  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  relation  between  transportation  rates 
and  the  wages  of  railway  employees.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  increases  in  transportation  rates  which  have 
been  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  during 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Warne  several  times  quoted  from  the 
transcript  of  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  chairman  of  the  board  said: 

"Do  you  not  think  that  this  hearing  is  degenerating  into 
a  situation  where,  if  someone  should  drop  in  here  and  listen 
to  the  discussions  going  on,  that  person  would  suspect  that 
he  was  listening  to  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  not  to  a  hearing  before  the  Tabor  Board, 
and  ought  it  not  be  pretty  well  understood  by  both  parties 
to  the  controversy  that  the  board  will  not  put  itself  in  the 
position  of  bargaining  off  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
for  a  prospective  or  already  realized  reduction  in  passenger 
or  freight  rates,  or  both  ?  This  board  can  only  consider  those 
things  set  out  in  the  statute  and  the  elements  there  laid  down 
for  consideration.  While  all  of  this  discussion  about  freight 
rates  may  be  entertaining  to  you  gentlemen,  it  at  the  same 
time  involves  something  of  an  assumption  that  the  board  is 
going  to  bargain  off  the  wages  of  employees  for  a  reduction 
in  rates.  I  do  not  believe  the  board  could  lie  expected  to  do 
that  and  it  can  only  act  upon  testimony  that  has  a  bearing 
on  the  seven  elements  that  are  set  out  in  the  Transportation 
Act." 

Mr.  Warne  closed  this  phase  of  his  testimony  with  the 
statement  that : 

"The  point  is  that  increases  in  rates  have  been  consid- 
erably more  than  the  increases  in  wages  in  the  same  period 


of  time  and  that  there  could  be,  if  necessary,  a  rate  reduction 
(although  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood  that  the  em- 
ployees are  not  arguing  for  a  reduction  of  transportation 
rates)  but  if  there  had  to  be  a  rate  reduction,  it  can  be  made 
without  reductions  in  rates  of  wages  and  still  the  relative 
proportion  of  freight  rate  increases  to  the  wage  increases 
would  be  greater." 

Mr.  Warne,  in  addition,  presented  considerable  evidence 
to  show  that  business  was  rapidly  approaching  normal  and 
closed  this  phase  of  his  testimony  with  the  statement  that: 

"Because  of  this  marked  tendency  towards  industrial  re- 
vival and  an  increase  in  consequence  in  the  volume  of  rail- 
way traffic,  which  by  itself  will  increase  the  operating  rev- 
enues of  the  carriers,  the  railway  employees  contend  most 
emphatically  that  there  is  no  economic  nor  even  political 
necessity  at  the  present  time  for  a  decrease  in  their  wages 
in  order  to  secure  the  much  to  be  desired  reductions  in  the 
present  high  transportation  rates."' 

The  testimony  of  Frank  J.  Warne  before  the  Labor  Board 
in  the  wage  reduction  case  was  concluded  on  April  4,  Mr. 
Warne  being  recalled  to  Washington  to  appear  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr.  Jewell,  directing  the 
presentation  of  the  shop  crafts'  case,  then  called  upon  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  comprising  the  federated  shop 
crafts  to  present  specific  rebuttal  testimony  to  the  evidence 
presented  by  the  carriers. 

Group  Three  Nominates  Representatives 

for  Labor  Board 

Officers  of  those  unions  whose  membership  embraces  em- 
ployees in  "Group  3"  as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  met  at  Chicago  on  April  3  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  for  appointment  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  recent  resignation 
of  Albert  Phillips. 

J.  H.  Sylvester,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees;  D.  W.  Helt,  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Signalmen;  Timothy  Healy,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers;  T-  J- 
Farman,  vice-president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers;  J. 
F.  Dewey  and  C.  Z.  Taylor,  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
These  names  will  be  submitted  to  President  Harding  at  once. 
Various  of  the  labor  leaders  at  the  meeting  stated  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  almost  71  per  cent  of  the  railway  employees 
were  in  this  group  they  are  entitled  to  a  representative  on 
the  board. 

Clerks  Petition  for  Abolition  of  Labor  Board 

Protesting  the  alleged  "unfair  treatment"  accorded  their 
members  by  the  Labor  Board,  the  Eastern  Federation  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees  recently  forwarded 
to  the  board  a  copy  of  a  resolution  to  petition  President 
Harding  to  abolish  that  body  immediately.  The  resolution 
declared  it  was  "self-evident  that  recent  decisions  are  unfair, 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  fair  play."  It  re- 
ferred particularly  to  several  recent  decisions,  upholding  the 
right  of  the  carriers  to  lay  off  men  one  day  a  week  after 
reaching  an  agreement  to  do  so  with  the  employees. 

Manufacturers  Present  Wage  Data  to  Board 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association  recently  submitted 
to  the  board  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  wages  being  paid 
in  other  industries  in  various  cities  in  Illinois  and  substan- 
tiating the  material  already  presented  to  the  board  by  the 
railroads. 

In  submitting  the  results  of  this  independent  study  to  the 
board,  George  R.  Myercord,  chairman  of  the  railway  com- 
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mittee    of   the    Illinois   Manufacturers    Association,    said    in 
part: 

Our  independently  gathered  statistics  show  the  same  results  as 
those  gathered  by  the  railroads.  It  is  apparent  that  the  wages  paid 
in  the  small  industrial  centers  are  very'  much  lower  than  those 
paid  in  the  large  communities  and  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  we  wish  to  go  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  the  statistics  submitted  to  your  board  by  the  railroads 
are  a  true  representation  of  fact  as  to  wages  paid  in  private  in- 
dustry in  the  different  communities. 

Vs  it  is  vita]  to  industry  that  lower  freight  rates  obtain,  we 
plead  with  you  to  take  into  consideration  in  your  decision  the  fact 
that  industrial   wages  are  lower  and   vary   with   communities. 

W'c  respectfully  point  out  that  you  will  completely  disrupt  the 
industrial  foundations  of  communities  if  your  decision  is  based 
on  a  uniform  percentage  reduction  in  crafts  and  you  see  tit  to 
ignore  the  great  difference  in  wages  existing  between  communi- 
ties. 

Wage  Cut  Hearings  to  End  Before  May  1 

At  the  end  of  the  Board's  session  on  March  31  the  Board 
announced  that  the  hearing  of  the  dispute  a-  to  rules  and 
working  conditions  between  the  carriers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  would  begin  on  May  1  and  thai  the  hearing 
now  in  progress  should  he  completed  before  that  date.  The 
division  of  time  between  the  various  classes  of  employees  and 
the  carriers  was  left  for  settlement  by  conference. 

Pennsylvania-Labor  Board   Dispute 

Before   Federal    Court 

controversy  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Labor 
Board  as  to  the  authority  of  that  body  to  authorize  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  election  of  represi  ntatives  of 
employees  with  whom  new  rules  and  working  conditions 
could  be  negotiated  was  finally  heard  by  Judge  George  M. 
P  of    the    United    States    District    Court    at    Chicago    on 

April  3  and  4.  The  hearings  before  Judge  Page  were  on  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  Hoard  granted  the  Penn- 
sylvania several  months  ago  and  restraining  the  Hoard  from 
g  an  order  which  the  Pennsylvania  believed  would  be 
unfair.     Tic  3  office  which  is  handling  the 

■  ■;  the  Labor   Hoard  is  petitioning  for  tin-  dismissal  of 
this  temporary  injunction. 

Blai  kburn  Esterlin,  spe<  ial  assistant  to  the  attorney  general 
of  the  United  State-,  and  Judge  K.  M.  Barton,  chairman 
of  the   Railroad    Labor    Board,   presented  the   Board's  case 

I  idg  Pa  e,  ontending  that  the  court  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  dispute,  inasmuch  as  the  board  is  part 
of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  government.  Judge 
Barton  also  contended  thai  if  this  position  were  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  court  till  within  its  authority 
in   prescribing  the  procedure  I  of  which  repi 

of  the  employees  an  the  Pennsylvania  should  be 
-.  lei  ted. 

I     l    Scofield,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania, 

ted  a  length]  brief  setting  forth  the  contentions  of  the 

carrier  and  argued  in  opposition  to  the  contentions  of  both 

Mr    Esterlin  and   Judge   Barton      Mr.   Scofield   introduced 

argument-  on  the  power-  of  the  Board  under  various 

i  ^ct  and  dei  lared  there  was  do  au 

thority  in  th  ard  to  do  lare  i  "! 

done  when  the  Pennsylvania  negotiated  new 
iiul  working  conditions  with  it-  employees  At  the 
of  the  hearing  Judge  Page  announced  that  he  would 

UOD   ID   the   immediate   future. 


White  Gasoline  Motor  Car  on 

Tennessee,  Kentucky  &  Northern 

IN  1919  the  Tennessee,  Kentucky  &  Northern  decided  to 
install  a  gasoline  motor  car  for  handling  its  passenger 
traffic.  At  the  time  there  were  very  few  cars  of  this  type 
in  service  and  the  officers  were  unable  to  get  information 
regarding  the  construction  of  such  equipment.  Nevertheless, 
the  railroad  worked  out  plans  for  a  car  which  was  built  by 
the  White  Motor  Company  at  Nashville,  Tenn..  and  put  in 
servii  e  in  July,  1919. 

The  car  has  a  seating  capacity  of  20,  the  body  lx;ing  14  ft. 
10  in.  long,  7  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  6  ft.  9  in.  high.  The  front 
of  the  car  is  carried  on  a  four-wheel  truck  with  20-in.  diam- 
eter wheels;  the  car  is  driven  from  the  two  rear  wheels,  which 
are  33  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  first  put  in  service  with  a 
two-wheel  front  truck  but  this  was  not  satisfactory  and  was 
-non  (hanged  to  the  four-wheel  truck  now  in  use.   The  wheel- 


Gasoline  Motor  Car,  in  Service  Since  1919  on  the  T.  K.  &  N. 

base  of  the  car  is  14  ft.  8  in.  and  the  light  weight  0.000  lb. 
It  has  the  White  two-ton  trmk  motor,  transmission  and 
brakes,  hand-operated  sander,  and  a  whistle  operated  by  the 
exhaust  from  the  engine. 

Slice   it   was  put   in   service,  the  car  has  made  two  round 
trips  of  So   miles  daily  over  tracks  that  have   75   cur. 
18  miles. 

Ili    curves  range  from  3  dq  legrees.     The  line 

also   has  grade-   a-   high   a-   three   per  cent   with   sever 

it   grade-  two  mile-  long        The  average  daily  mileage 
l-  75   and   the  total   to  date  about    100,000  miles. 

The  performance  of  the  car  ha-  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
It  i-  operated  bj  one  man  and  makes  about  IS  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline  ami  270  mile-  per  gallon  of  oil.  The  rail- 
road states  that  the  operating  expense-  per  mile  amount  to 
9.8  cents  and  that  the  car  has  increased  passenger  revenues 

at  lea-t    100  per  cent 
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oks   mi    Proper   Cram    Dooi    Installation   and 
is  tin-  title  .if  a   large  illustrated  poster  pn 
by  tin-  Grain  Dooi   Reclamation  I  bicago, 

!    by    the    <  Icneral    M  ration    of 

that    city.       The    problem  i   nailing    and 

spiking    pain   doors    to    :!  "This," 

s.ivs    ll  -rid    often    rc- 

jults  i"  need! 

tally  left  in  tin    posts  which  damage  other  freight 
'upped   in   the   same   car'-      Recommendations   of   suitable 
nail  dimensions,  vai  ing  to  the  thickness  of  ti 

nd  illustrations  showing  both  correct  and  incorrect  methods 
•  Jling    grain   doors   and   reinforcements   are   given   in   the 
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Train  No.  10,  the  northbound  Florida  Limited,  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  was  derailed  on  April  4,  at  Ford,  Ga. ;  several 
passengers  were  slightly  injured. 

R.  H.  Ford,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  will  present  a  paper  on  Labor  Saving  Appliances 
in  Railroad  Work  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  at 
Chicago,  on  April  20. 

In  the  Shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  the  working 
time  has  been  reduced  to  five  days  a  week;  and  in  the  coal 
regions,  where  mining  has  been  suspended,  numbers  of  car 
inspectors  have  been  laid  off. 

Malicious  Loosening  of  a  Rail  is  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
derailment  of  freight  train  No.  92  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
&  \tlantic  on  the  night  of  March  28,  near  Manchester,  Ga. 
The  fireman  was  killed  and  the  engineman  fatally  injured. 

Ten  Bandits  held  up  a  freight  train  on  the  New  York 
Central  near  Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  early  in  the  morning  of 
April  2.  Several  cars  were  entered  but  nothing  was  stolen. 
The  robbers  evidently  mistook  the  train  for  a  silk  train  which 
passed  the  point  some  minutes  before. 

The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
has  been  incorporated  in  New  York  and  has  opened  offices 
in  the  Woolworth  building.  New  York.  The  directorate  is 
composed  equally  of  citizens  of  both  countries  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  to  foster  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  to  foster  friendly  relations  generally. 

William  S.  Wollner,  general  safety  agent  of  the  North- 
western Pacific,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers  of  California.  Wollner  is  a  past  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers  and  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  general  safety  agent  of  the  Northwestern 
Pacific   was  assistant  to  the   chief  engineer  of  that  company. 

Missouri  Pacific  passenger  train  No.  12,  enroute  from  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  was  derailed  on  March  31  by  a  land- 
slide near  Boles,  Mo.,  SO  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  The  engine 
and  the  first  four  cars  left  the  tracks  and  plunged  down  a  fairly 
steep  embankment  to  the  edge  of  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  said 
that  recent  heavy  rains  caused  parts  of  high  bluffs  along  the 
right  of  way  to  fall  under  additional  weight.  There  were  no 
casualties. 

Grade  Separation  in  Texas 

During  the  past  three  years  the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Texas,  according  to  J.  P.  Fauntleroy,  State  highway  engineer, 
has  made  provisions  for  the  elimination  of  ISO  railway  grade 
crossings  and  contemplates  the  elimination  of  crossings  at  50  more 
points. 

Derailment  on  the  Pennsylvania 

In  the  derailment  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  near  Halifax,  Pa.,  early  on  the  morning  of  March  31, 
five  sleeping  cars  and  one  coach  were  ditched  and  a  dozen  pas- 
sengers were  injured;  but  the  injuries  are  reported  as  slight 
and  the  cars  remained  upright.  The  train  was  southbound  ex- 
press No.  574,  the  Dominion  Express,  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.     Halifax  is  18  miles  north  of  Harrisburg. 

Illinois  Central  Wins  28-Year  Old  Suit 

After  28  years  of  litigation,  a  $100,000  damage  suit  of  the 
Illinois  Central  against  the  city  of  Chicago  was  settled  by  a 
compromise  on  March  28,  the  city  agreeing  to  pay  the  road 
$39,050.     The    suit    was    the   result    of    damages    caused    by   the 


burning  of  box  cars  by  strikers  during  the  A.  R.  U.  conflict 
on  July  5,  1894.  The  railroad  maintained  that  this  damage 
could  have  been  averted  if  the  city  had  provided  adequate  police 
protection. 

Western    Railway   Club 

The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  17,  at  which  a  paper  entitled 
"Locomotive  Types  from  a  Transportation  View  Point,"  will 
be  read  by  J.  F.  Porterfield.  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  will  be  the  general  topic 
of  discussion.  This  club  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  May 
15,  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  that  city,  and  has  made  arrangements 
for  securing  several  speakers  of  national  reputation. 

Railway  Returns  for  February 

Preliminary  compilations  of  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  192  roads  of  their  earnings  and  expenses 
for  the  month  of  February  show  a  net  railway  operating 
income  of  $44,843,404,  which  is  at  the  annual  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 4^4  per  cent  on  the  tentative  valuation.  This  com- 
pares with  a  deficit  for  those  roads  of  $8,343,000  in  February 
last  year.  The  total  operating  revenues  of  these  roads, 
$383,000,000,  show  a  decrease  of  1.3  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year,  although  the  western  roads  show  a  decrease 
of  8  per  cent.  The  total  operating  expenses,  $311,000,000, 
show  a  decrease  of  15.7  per  cent. 

Laws    Proposed   in    Sejiate 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  on  April  3. 
favorably  reported  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Cummins  to  pro- 
vide that  the  United  States  safety  appliance  acts  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  on  April  3 
favorably  reported  a  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Cummins,  to 
amend  Section  10  of  the  Transportation  Act  by  substituting  for 
Paragraph  3  new  provisions  to  strengthen  the  prohibition  against 
false  billing,  false  description,  false  report  of  weight,  etc.  Such 
actions  are  made  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both. 

Government  Delegates  to  International 

Railway   Congress 

The  corrected  list  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  attend  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the 
International  Railway  Association  at  Rome,  Italy,  consists 
of  the  following  four  all  of  whom  are  now  in  Europe  or 
on   the  way  there: 

General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

D.  F.  Crawford,  vice-president,  Locomotive  Stoker  Company. 

J.  W.  Lieb,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  American  Society 
of   Mechanical   Engineers. 

Walter  F.  Schleiter,  vice-president,  Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co. 

Roads  Reporting  as  to  Excess  Earnings 

In  response  to  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  railroads  have  been  filing  reports  of  their  earn- 
ings for  that  part  of  1920  during  which  they  were  not  under 
government  guaranty,  on  the  basis  of  which  they  are  expected 
to  pay  into  the  United  States  Treasury  one-half  of  any  excess 
in  their  net  railway  operating  income  over  6  per  cent,  in 
accordance  with  the  so-called  recapture  provision  of  the 
transportation  act.  Under  the  commission's  order  the  rail- 
roads reporting  a  return  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  were  to  send 
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checks  ior  the  amount  payable  to  the  government  to  Secre- 
tary McGinty  of  the  commission.  He  ha?  thus  tar  received 
no  checks  and  very  few  roads  reported  a  net  income  in  i 
of  6  per  cent  for  this  period.  A  number  of  the  roads  in 
reporting  stated  a  belief  that  that  part  of  the  law  is  uncon- 
stitutional, but  that  the  issue  would  not  be  raised  at  this  time 
because  they  did  not  earn  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  and  it  is 
understood  that  one  carrier  which  earned  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  has  informed  the  commission  that  the  recapture  provi- 
sions are  unconstitutional  and  that  it  would  decline  to  pay 
over  anv  money  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  court  proi 

it  is  understood  that  the  commission  expects  to  make 
public  the  names  of  any  roads  that  report  earnings  in  excess 
of  6  per  cent. 

Wage   Statistics  for   1921 
The     Interstate     Commerce     Commission's     summarj     of 
statistics   for   December  and   for  the  12  months  of   1921    shows   the 
number  lass  1  railroad-  was  |i  quarter 

■  f  1921  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1920.  The  reduc- 
tion averages  l".l  per  cent  for  the  year.  Compensation  decreased 
r  cent.  In  ll-21  the  number  decreased  from  1,804,822  in 
fanuary  to  1,542.716  in  April.  Beginning  with  May  the  employ- 
ment increased  from  month  to  month  until  in  October  it  reached 
1 .754.1  .s-  rts   showed   a  decrease   of  21.783,  and 

a   furthi  202  is   shown   for   December.     The   re- 

turns by  quarters  are  compared  as  follows: 

21 

. ,  number  Compensation  Average  number  Con; 

Thousands           employees  Thousands 

Tan-March                                              $795,616             1.601.471  ;:.:r. 

Aoril-Tune                                                 001.06.'             1  699.684 
Tulv-Sent                                                1.052,109             1,6/ 
9S2.606 

661,301  S:.800.896 

mparison  of  the  number  of  employees  and  their  compen- 
d  by  the  new  classification, 
excluding   th<    Detroit     ["oledo  8    Ironton,   which  has  not  tiled  its 
report,  shows  the  following: 

,,      h  Number  of  en  I      il  compensation 

InW     19  1,634,872  >9,385 

iniuJ  1.679.927  MS.895 

SeiSember     !••■■  1718330  223,97 

OWohSr     1921  I  754  136 

Decern'  1,637.151  1.396 

Annual  Meeting,  Short  Line  Association 

The    American    Short    Line    Railroad    Association    has    called 
,i  the  Washington   Hotel.  Wash- 
ington,   D.    I    .   on    April    25   and   26.     The   call    ior    the   meeting 
statc,   •  ■  cutive  board   has   been   constrained  to  change 

,IK.  tin  nnual   meeting  and  direct  that  it  be  held  in 

Washington   on   the  date   fixed,   "for   the   reason   that   thi 
lativc   situation  in   Congress   i-   such  as  to   force  the  belief  that 
teresl      opi        I   to  the 
in  having  some  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  Trans- 
aled;    bills    for   thai    purpose   are    pending   in 
nd    House.      The   committee  on    interstal 
onducting   extensivi 

i!    the    most    important    ai 
•i  act      \   vigorou 
complish  that  result,  and  in  that  way.  among 

supreme 

-in    and    New      i  ork 

1.    bills 

i     with 

in    full 
.  nding  bills  " 

■ 

Comtr  -  matters 


nnual    meeting    will    discuss    divisions;    labor;    claims    for 
federal    control    period;    claims    for    guaranty    period;    self-pro- 
pelled   motor    vehicles;    motor    truck    competition;    excess    earn- 
federal    taxes ;    car    hire ;    loans    and    railway 
mail  pa] 

Communication   With    Moving   Trains 

Experiments  are  again  being  made  on  the  Delaware.  I-acka- 
wanna  cc  Western  with  radio  telephony  and  telegraphy  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  a  moving  train  and  estab- 
lished  radio  Stations.  At  the  present  time  a  car  running 
between  the  Lackawanna  terminal.  Hoboken.  X.  J.,  and  South 
Orange.  X.  J.,  has  been  equipped  with  several  different  types  of 
receiving  apparatus  and  a  sending  outfit.  '  In  April  5  a  car  sim- 
ilarly equipped  was  run  on  a  special  tram  carrying  student-  front 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  X.  Y..  to  New  York  City.  The 
receiving  sel  on  this  car  was  equipped  with  a  loud-speaking 
device.  \mong  the  different  types  of  equipment  being  tried  is 
the  super-heterodyne  outfit  which  was  used  for  receiving  mi 
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Radio   Equipment   in   Operation  on   Car 
tland   from  amateur  the  United    S 

The  transatlantic  tests   were  made  in    December,    1921. 

operations  on  the  Lackawanna  have  been  limited  to 
communication  between  a  train  running  at  full  speed  with 
amateui  ns  within  a  radius  of  30  miles. 

Wider   possibilities  have  been  opened  by  recent   developments   in 
radio   equipment.      Radio  stations  can   be  connected   with   ordinary 

one   circuits,   and   with   rad  '   at   intervals 

alone'   the   right-of-way,   it   should   be   possible   for  a   person  on  a 
moving    train   to   communicate    with   any    point    reached   by   regular 

telephi 

Illinois  Central  Advertises  Safety 

In    its   most    recent    newspaper    advertisement    in    its    cinq 
the  public   regarding   railway    operation,   the    Illinois   i 
cites  the  excellent  records  recently    made  in  the  reduction  of   fatali- 
ties,    in  1920  the  railroads  of  ti 

■    i. ich   passengei    fatally    injured   in   a   train  accident. 
To   load    16,23         ' 

would   requii  which   would  make  up  a 

train   2,446   miles   long. 

li.  lutomobile  grade-crossing  counted 

I    half  of  all   the   fatalities   on   the   railroads  in    1920, 

Thi-  numbei  on  the  Itlini  System  in  1921 

was    the    imallest    in    24    years       In    the    i  I    the    Illinois 

■    IN    mimed    in 

111   in  more  than   four   years      In  the  suburban  service 

iisi'r  has  been  fatally  injured  i"  a  train 

•    in    thi    entil  which    was   estah 

'    which    has    grown    until    it    now    amounts    to 
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"We  believe  the  public  will  agree  with  us  that  the  handling  of 
a  !n  a\  it  r  business,  with  a  smaller  number  of  fatalities,  is  a  barom- 
eter "i  railway  efficiency,  Tin-  Illinois  Central  System  pledges 
renewed  effort   toward   rendering   to  the  public  a  transportation 

service  of  safely  and  satisfaction,  and  asks  the  co-operation  of  the 
public  " 

Extensive  Railroad  Advertising 

The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  has  been  communicating  with 
the  public  through  the  newspapers  once  each  month  since  last 
()i  tc.ber,  and  finds  the  results  of  this  policy  eminently  satisfactory, 
The  address  on  safetj  at  highwaj  crossings,  reproduced  in  minia- 
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CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY  DIRECTS 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  GRADE  CROSSING 
PROBLEM 

For  the  four-year  period  ended  December  31,  1920,  there  were  4,350  persons 
kilted  and  12,750  persons  injured  in  automobile  grade  crossing  accidents  In  the  United 
States. 

For  the  same  period  there  were  32  persons  killed  and  215  persons  injured  in  auto- 
mobile grade  crossing  accidents  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway.  During  1921 
there  were  84  grade  crossing  accidents  in  which  1?  people  were  killed  and  35  injured. 
Analysis  of  these  cases  shows  that  crossing.*  considered  the  safest  are  actually  the 
most  dangerous 

A  serious  automobile  grade  crossing  accident,  involving  personal  injury  or  loss  of 
life,  is  usually  followed  by  a  demand  upon  the  railway  for  the  elimination  or  "protec- 
tion"  of  the  crossing   involved. 

Crossing  gates  do  not  entirely  eliminate  accidents.  People  become  educated  to 
rely  upon  the  gateman  instead  of  upon  their  own  faculties.  If  the  gateman  errs,  the 
dunger  of  accident  is  very  great. 

Electric  warning  bells  do  not  entirely  eliminate  accidents.  If  they  ring  a  great 
deal,  automobilists  disregard  them.  In  addition,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  a  bell  may  not  be  in  order  just  at  the  moment  of  greatest  danger. 

Crossing  flagmen  are  not  infallible.  The  human  element  enters  into  most 
accidents,  and  crossing  flagmen  are  like  other  human  beings.  Some  of  the  most 
disastrous  automobile  grade  crossing  accidents  have  occurred  at  crossings  where 
flagmen  were  on  duty. 

One  of  the  results  of  crossing  "protection"  is  to  teach  the  public  'that  cross- 
ings are  safe.  The  opposite  should  be  taught.  All  railway  grade  crossings  are 
dangerous — the  "protected"  as  well  as  the  unprotected  crossings.  This  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  everybody,  beginning  with  the  children  in  the  schools. 

There  are  about  1,957  grade  crossings  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway.  It  would 
cost  approximately  fifty  million  dollars,  or  substantially  more  than  all  the  outstanding 
bond  issues  of  the  Company,  to  eliminate  them  by  separation  of  the  grades.  The  following 
is  quoted  from  the  report  made  by  the  Grade  Crossing  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioned^  at  Washington  in  November,  1920:  "To 
eliminate  all  grade  crossings  in  the  United  States  would  probably  cost  as  much  as  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States  have  cost" 

Outstanding  features  of  this  question  are:  1 — Inability  of  the  railways  to  eliminate 
all  grade  crossings  at  any  period  within  present  vision.  2 — The  unreasonableness  of  come 
communities  insisting  up:n  the  railways  doing  things  for  them  that  cannot  be  done  for  all. 
Every  community  has  its  dangerous  crossings. 

One  state  could  not  reasonably  expect  the  railways  to  eliminate  all  of  its  grade  cross- 
ings, unless  the  same  thing  were  done  in  neighboring  states — in  all  stales.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  cities  and  towns. 

The  railway  grade  crossing  problem  is  usually  considered  from  two  viewpoints — the 
railways  and  the  public.  There  is  the  viewpoint  of  engineers  and  firemen,  which  should  be 
considered.  Their  duties  are  nerve-racking,  and  the  habit  of  automobilists  in  racing  to 
crossings,  and  darting  upon  the  track  immediately  in  front  of  locomotives  has  a  great  tend- 
ency to  confuse  and  distress  them.  They  do  not  want  to  be  involved  in  accidents  causing  per- 
sonal injury  or  loss  of  life.  They  ought  to  have  some  assurance  that  an  automobile  will 
be  brought  to  a  stop  before  it  is  permitted  to  cross  a  railway  track 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  by  the  construction  of 
overhead  bridges  and  underpasses — the  only  plan  promising  absolute  safety —  accrue 
largely  to  the  public  in  safety  and  convenience.  Therefore,  when  crossings  are  eliminated, 
the  expense  should  be  divided  on  some  fair  basis  between  the  taxpayers  receiving  the  bene- 
fits and  the  railway. 

The  automobile,  in  proper  hands,  is  an  agency  of  safety  at  railway  grade  crossings.  It 
can  be  driven  up  close  to  the  tracks  and  stopped  in  perfect  safety.  That  cannot  always  be 
dene  with  a  spirited  horse.  Therefore,  the  inccreasing  use  of  the  automobile  and  the  de- 
creasing use  of  the  horse  should  be  solving  the  grade  crossing  problem,  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  worse. 

We  recognize  there  are  crossings  that  should  be  eliminated,  but  the  crying  need  is  for 
Borne  plan  of  action  that  will  prevent  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  in  automobile 
grade  crossing  accidents  that  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately.  One  practicable  remedy, 
which  would  cost  but  little,  would  be  to  inaugurate  a  great  crusade  against  carelessness  of 
automobilists  at  railway  grade  crossings.  Require  them  to  Stop,  Look  and  Listen-  No 
automobitist  who  does  that  will  ever  meet  with  an  accident  at  a  railway  crossing. 

Constructive  criticism  and  suggestions  are  invited. 

W.  A.  WINBURN, 
President,  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company. 


turc  on  this  page,  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  advertisements. 
Our  illustration  is  reduced  about  one-half,  in  width  and  height, 
from  the  size  in  which  the  display  is  usually  made. 

The  advertisements  are  published  in  cities  adjacent  to  the  Cen- 
tral's lines  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  and  always  deal 
with  some  topic  of  general  or  local  interest.  They  are  given  to  28 
daily  papers  and  66  weekly  papers  of  general  circulation. 
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The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Traffic  Club  recently  elected  the 
following  officers  fur  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Harry  E.  Wil- 
lard;  vice-presidents.  Clare  J.  Hall  and  William  Vyn ;  secretary. 
Walter   II.   Condin;   treasurer.   Frank  E.  Coombs. 


Mileage  Book  Hearing 

The  bearing  on  proposed  mileage  book  legislation  before  the 
House  committee  mi  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  was  con- 
tinued on  March  31  and  April  4.  Bird  M.  Robinson,  president, 
and  B.  B.  Cain,  vice-president,  of  the  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  described  the  effect  a  reduced  rate  mileage  book 
would  have  on  the  revenues  of  the  weaker  roads.  They  sug- 
gested that  the  bill  be  amended  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  exempt  any  line  upon  a  showing  of  inade- 
quate revenue ;  and  also  to  provide  that  the  mileage  tickets  be 
exchanged,  each  trip,  for  regular  tickets  in  order  to  avoid  abuse 
of  the  baggage  checking  privilege. 

M.  O.  I.orenz,  statistician  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, also  testified  before  the  committee,  giving  statistics  of 
railroad  earnings  and  expenses  during  the  past  year  and  since 
the  passage  of  the  Transportation   Act. 


Coal  Production 

A  final  spurt  of  activity  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  carried 
production  of  soft  coal  up  to  11.437,00(1  tons  in  the  week  ended 
March  25.  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  output  was  the  largest  recorded  since  December. 
1920,  and  exceeded  by  nearly  400,000  tons  the  lesser  peak  reached 
last  October  when  consumers  anticipated  a  possible  railroad 
strike.  Production  was  still  far  short  of  what  the  mines  can 
produce  and  the  railroads  transport,  for  in  the  last  week  before 
the  great  coal  strike  of  1919.  a  total  of  13,140.000  tons  was 
recorded.  As  the  present  rate  of  consumption  at  home  and  ship- 
ments abroad  is  not  more  than  8,300,000  tons  a  week,  the  bulletin 
says,  the  output  in  the  week  of  March  25  provided  at  least 
3,000,000  tons  to  be  added  to  consumers'  stock  piles.  This  con- 
firms the  Geological  Survey's  forecast  that  stocks  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  would  reach  63.000,000  tons  by  April  1. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Asks  Increased 

Divisions  and  Diversion  of  Traffic 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  and  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient  of  Texas  have  filed  an  application  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  alleging  that  their  revenues 
are  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  render  such  transportation 
service  as  will  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
requesting  such  orders  from  the  commission  respecting  divi- 
sions of  joint  rates  and  such  orders  with  respect  to  traffic 
not  routed  by  the  shippers  as  will  result  in  increasing  their 
revenues.  In  two  separate  orders  the  commission  has  insti- 
tuted investigations  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
matter,  first,  relating  to  the  divisions  of  joint  rates,  and  the 
second,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  public  interest  in  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  traffic  requires  that  as  to  traffic  not  routed 
by  the  shipper  the  commission  shall,  under  the  provision  of 
Paragraph  10  of  Section  15  of  the  interstate  commerce  act. 
direct  that  a  greater  proportion  of  such  traffic  shall  be  routed 
over  the  lines  of  the  applicants  than  is  at  present  so  routed, 
and,  if  so,  the  changes  in  routing  that  should  be  ordered. 
Some  40  connecting  and  intermediate  railroads  are  made 
respondents  in  the  division  case,  which  is  assigned  for  hear- 
ing before  Examiner  Burnside  at  Washington  on  May  15. 
Both  the  applicants  and  the  respondents  are  ordered  to  file 
with  the  commission  before  that  date  statements  in  detail 
regarding  the  interchange  of  traffic,  etc.  The  routing  case  is 
assigned  for  hearing  before  Examiner  Bartel  at  Washington 
on  May  1.  In  this  case  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to 
the  interstate  commerce  act  are  made  respondents. 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  30  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  by  various  carriers  in  Trunk  Line  and 
L.   F.  A.  territories  which  propose  reduced   rates  on  iron  ore. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  30  the  operation  ot 
certain  schedules  published  by  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qimicy 
which  propose  to  increase  the  rates  on  slack  coal  from  sheridan. 
Wyo.,  district  to  Crawford.  Neb.,  and  other  stations  by  from 
74  cents  a  ton. 
The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  30  the  operation  of 
schedules  making  increases  in  export  rates  on  iron  and  -teel  from 
('  F  V  territory  to  Texas  Cult  ports,  as  shown  in  agent  W.  J. 
Kelly-  tariff  which  propose  to  establish,  for  export,  rates  the 
-ame  as  the  domestic  rate-  from  the  same  territory  to  New 
Orleans. 

The   commissie.ii   has   suspended   until  July  30  the  operation   of 
schedules    published    by    the    Illinois    Centra!    which    pro- 
duction-  in   rates  on   grain   from  points   in   Illinois   to   St. 
Louis     Mo.,    i-airo,    Brookport.    East    St.    Louis    ai 
111..    Evansville.     lnd..    Louisville.     Ky..    and    other    Ohio     River 
ngs. 
The  Commission  ha:-  ordered  the  cancellation  of  tariff-  filed  by 
the  railroad-   proposing   reduced   rate!.  on  coal  from  mines  m  the 
Rock   Spring-  and   Kemmerer  districts   in  Wyoming  to  points  in 
i-tah.   ,  |en,  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  its 

tions,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation  between  these  rates  and   rates 
from  I'tnh  mines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  I  ommission  ha-  issued  a  d 
justified   proposed   reduced    rate-   on   bituminou 

ihio  in  Eastern  Kentucky 

and    West    Virginia    and    consequent    proposed   reduced    rates 

from   destinations   in   Northern   Tennessee.   Eastern    Kentucky 

Virginia  on  the   Louisville  &  Nashville  to 

misville,   Ky..  on  the   St.   Louis  divis 

Uthern  Railway  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  to  St.  Louis, 

Mo       II"    orders  of  suspension  were  vacated. 

Restriction  on  Kansas  Intrastate  Rates  Removed 

The  Commis-ion  on  April   1   issued  an  order  vacating  its 

ing  intrastate  rates  in  Kansas,  which  were  is.-ued  to  remove 
discrimination  against  interstate  commerce  following  the  increases 
in  Ex   Parte  74.    By  an  order  entered  April  1  the   Public  Utilities 
accessor  to  the  Court  oi  Industrial   Rela- 
te the  order  of  October  9,   which   authorized 
in  the  intrastate  rates  less  than  those 
ized  by  the  federal  commission  a-  to  interstate  rates.    Tin 

I    says   that    the    increased    intrastate    rate-    pre- 

i,  will  continue  in  effect  as  the  lawfully  estab- 

nless   and  until  changed    by 

further  affirmative  order  oi  the  competent  authority  of  the   State. 

The  effect  of  this  '  '-'    for  complaint  that  the 

Mate  '    "f   ,hc   fc,|,': 

without   the   I 
to  make  adjustments 
■ 
•  .mmcrcc. 
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Deny  Reinstatement  of  Man  51  Years  Old 

A  transierman  employed  by  the  American  Railway  Express 
was  dismissed  from  service  on  January  8,  1921.  for  alleged  in- 
ability to  perform  properly  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  The 
employees  contend  that  this  man  executed  adequately  all  work  as- 
signed to  him.  except  heavy  labor.  The  company  states  that 
the  man  was  51  years  of  age.  was  employed  during  war  time 
and  under  normal  conditions  would  not  have  been  hired.  Further, 
during  the  war  period  the  volume  of  business  wa-  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  the  company  to  divide  the  work  so  as  to  give 
the  lighter  duties  to  this  man.  The  Labor  Board  sustained  the 
contention  of  the  carrier. — Decision   No.  817. 

Management  Is  Judge  of  Qualifications 

In  a  case  brought  against  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
and  Railway  Shop  Laborers,  it  was  shown  that  four  carpenters 
were  laid  off  while  men  younger  in  the  service  were  retained. 
<ntention  of  the  management  was  that  the  employees  in 
question  did  not  have  the  qualifications  necessary  to  perform 
high  grade  carpenter  work  in  an  efficient  manner  within  reason- 
able time.  The  Labor  Board  sustained  the  railroad,  stating  that 
the  language  of  the  agreement  definitely  leaves  the  matter  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  carrier  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  em- 
capable  of  doing  work.— Decision    \ 

Engine  Crew  Granted  Run-Around  On  A 

Terminal  Delay  Feature 

Enginemen  Diggs  and  Panned  were  assigned  to  the  extra 
list,  "first  in.  first  out"  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Te  i 
Denison,  Texas.  Engineman  Digg>  was  called  at  4:45  a.  in.  foi 
a  turn-around  trip  between  Denison  and  Greenville  over  the 
l'allas  division;  and  engiueman  P.mnell  was  called  at  5  :25  a.  m. 
to  take  a  light  engine  from  Denison  to  Waco,  also  over  the  Dallas 
division.  He  left  the  terminal  at  5:25  a.  m.,  while  engineman 
Biggs  did  not  leave  until  7  a.  m  The  employees  claim  run 
around  pay  lor  the  first  crew  called.  The  carrier  claims  that  as 
engineman  l>igg>  was  called  to  move  a  train  from  Kay  \ard- 
and  engineman  Panned,  although  called  40  minutes  later,  was 
assigned  to  handle  a  light  engine  from  Denison  roundhouse,  start- 
ing from  a  point  three  miles  east  ^i  Ray.  engineman  Diggs  at  no 
time  ran  around  engineman  Panned,  although  both  were  moving 
in  the  same  general  direction  to  different  terminals  However, 
the  Labor  Board  decided  that  the  first  crew  called  had  been  run 
1    in   the  terminal   and  should   be  paid   100  miles. — Decision 


To  Ballot  as  To  Whether  O.  R.  T.  is  to  Negotiate 

For  Agents  and  Agent  Telegraphers 

The  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  contends  that  this  organi- 
zation  is   entitled   to   negotiate  an   agreement   with   the   Bu 

ing  rules  and  working  condition.-  lor  agents. 
agent-telegraphers  and  telegraphers  In  recent  negotiations  tile 
•  •  exclude  from  the  agreement  employees  classified 
ind  agent-telegraphers,  subsequently  negotiating  in- 
dividually on  acceptable  terms  with  these  employees.  It  contends 
thai  existing  wages  and  working  conditions  arc  satisfactory  and 
that    t)  ion    among    the    employees.       The    Labor 

mould   he  held  on   April 

,.t   which  timi  illol   should  be  canvassed  between  duly 

authori  of  the  0.  1 1  K>  or  more 

unorganised  ifter    which,    the    chosen    representative 

with  the  negotiation  of  rules      Deciti 

ctically  the  same  decision  was  rendered  l>>  the  Labor  Board 

in  the  contention  of  the  o    R.  T    that  this  organisation  should 

nt  telegraphers  on  the  Cincin- 

I  H25. 
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Americans  to  Build  Line  in  Jugo-Slavia 

According  to  cable  dispatches  from  Rome  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  a  group  of  Americans,  including  the  American 
Car  X:  Foundry  Company,  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  have  received  a  concession 
from  the  Jugo-Slav  government  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  the  Adriatic  ports  of  Spalato  and  Sebenico.  The  line, 
which  will  have  many  branches,  will  connect  with  the  railways 
of  Roumania  by  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  and  will  be  completed 
in  six  years  The  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  $187,000,000. 
Interests  in  Trieste  and  Fiume  are  reported  to  be  disturbed  over 
the  plan,  since  they  see  in  the  plan  a  probable  diversion  of  Jugo- 
slav traffic  now  passing  through  these  Italian  ports. 


Austrian  Railway  Rates  and  Fares 

London. 
A  report  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  England, 
states  that  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  on  the  Austrian 
railways  have  been  repeatedly  increased  in  the  endeavor  to 
keep  up  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  though  the 
deficit  in  working  the  railways  has  also  steadily  grown  larger. 
Freight  rates  have,  on  the  average,  increased  by  1,187  times 
and  passenger  fares  by  465  times.  The  value  of  the  Austrian 
crown  in  Vienna,  compared  with  the  pound,  has  in  the  mean- 
time fallen  to  less  than  one  fifteen-hundredth  of  its  pre-war 
value  and  it  therefore  follows  that  most  of  the  new  rates 
when  measured  in  sterling  or  other  stable  currency  are  still 
much  below  the  pre-war  rates. 

Austria  Builds  300  Locomotives  in  1921 

The  locomotive  works  of  Austria  were  well  employed  during 
1921,  chiefly  on  foreign  orders,  according  to  Commerce  Reports. 
About  300  locomotives  were  built  and  delivered,  as  against  211 
and  144  in  the  two  preceding  years.  In  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  increased  demand  the  leading  firms  have  undertaken  large 
additions  and  improvements  of  their  plants.  On  account  of  the 
light  demand  within  the  country  the  railway  car  establishments 
were  obliged  to  undertake  foreign  orders.  They  also  had  a  great 
deal  of  repair  work  to  do  for  foreign  countries.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  orders  for  cars  from  the  Succession  States  because  they 
are  trying  to  get  their  cars  from  Germany  by  way  of  reparations- 
payments. 

Car  Exports  in  December 

In  December  our  exports  of  freight  cars  totaled  298,  valued 
at  $227,154.  No  passenger  cars  were  shipped.  Parts  of  cars 
exported  totaled  $406,261  in  value.  Detailed  figures  by  countries, 
as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
follow  : 


Countries 

England    

Canada   

Honduras 

Mexico    

I  uba    

Dominican  Republic 

Brazil 

Chile  

Peru   

Venezuela   

China  

Japan    

Australia    

Philippine  Islands  . 
British  So.  Africa.  . 
British  East  Africa.. 
Portuguese  Africa  .. 

Kgypt  

Scotland    

Argentina    

Other  Countries 

Total    


Freight  and 

Other. 

Parts 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

14,198 
80,337 

25 

19,735 

705 

33 

71,225 

14,352 

176 

100,519 

11,194 
2,448 
144,905 
1,126 
1,109 

2,000 

125 
86,987 
23,895 

16 

11,800 

417 
5,270 
1,173 

45 

21,875 

4,357 
6,083 
1,510 
2,633 
3,537 

December    Track    Material    Exports 

Kail  exports  totaled  14,943  tons,  valued  at  $557,337.  in  De- 
cember. Miscellaneous  track  materials  shipped  were  valued  at 
$181,372  and  spikes  at  $24,203.  Totals  by  countries,  as  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  are : 

Switches, 
Frogs, 
Railroad  Rails  Splice 

Spikes.  of  Steel.  Bars,  Etc. 

Countries  Pounds  Tons  Dollars 

England     ....  88  19  44(1 

Canada    9,070  2,242  50,069 

Guatemala    20,000  ....  2,106 

Honduras    34,000  1,037  1.44o 

Nicaragua     4,310  ....  39 

Panama 12,000  16 

Mexico    353.431  127  5,756 

Cuba   81,800  50  14,260 

Dominican   Republic   12.800  16  .... 

Brazil    5,400  976  22,159 

Chile 33  1,230 

Colimbia     1J_'._<io  117  1,698 

Peru     2,000  951 

China     22,400  76  1,139 

Dutch    East   Indies ....  ....  925 

Japan    189,319  9,650  39,246 

Australia     ....  3  2,325 

Philippine   Islands    57,998  IV  4.95ii 

Portuguese   Africa    ....  ....  10,585 

Other  Countries   15,731  599  3,032 

Total   quantity    832,459  14,943 

Total  value,  Dollars 24,203  557,337  181,372 

Bill  Allowing  British  Railways  to 

Engage  in  Highway  Transport 

A  bill  has  been  presented  in  Parliament  to  allow  the  railways 
of  the  Northwestern  and  Midland  group  to  engage  in  highway 
transport  in  competition   with  regular  motor  trucking  concerns. 

On  the  railruad's  behalf  it  is  argued  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  this  field  and  to  transport  goods  by  highway  where 
it  is  cheaper  to  do  so  than  by  rail.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  from 
the  highways,  they  will  be  forced  to  meet  competition  of  motor 
trucking  concerns  under  unequal  terms. 

The  shippers  are  contesting  the  granting  of  highway  privileges 
to  the  railways  for  fear  that  they  will  reduce  rates  and  put  the 
trucking  companies  out  of  business  and  then  raise  rates  again. 

Against  the  shipper's  position  is  the  argument  that  railway 
rates  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  and 
that,  by  law,  rates  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  give  a  fixed  return 
to  the  owners  of  the  property.  It  is  not,  however,  the  standard 
class  rates  which  the  shippers  object  to,  but  the  "exceptional" 
rates  which  are  not  less  than  5  per  cent  or  more  than  40  per  cent 
under  standard  charges  which  may  be  used  to  meet  competition. 
The  railways,  however,  are  backing  a  clause  in  the  bill  to  require 
road  rates  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  provide  returns  to  capital 
after  expenses  are  paid. 

The  objections  of  shippers  to  the  granting  of  the  powers  asked 
for  are  stated  afresh  in  a  letter  which  Sir  W.  Peter  Rylands  has 
addressed  to  the  Warrington  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  accepts 
the  statement  of  the  railway  companies  that  road  transport  is 
filching  from  them  the  most  favorable  types  of  traffic,  which  must, 
in  consequence,  have  a  tendency  to  put  up  the  cost  of  the  traffic 
for  which  road  transport  is  less  suited,  but  which,  so  far  as  it 
is  raw  material,  largely  constitutes  the  foundation  of  industry. 
The  aggregate  reduction  of  traffic  may,  in  addition,  tend  to  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  railways.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  any  serious  development  by  the  railway  companies  in 
the  direction  of  road  transport  must  tend  to  increase  the  amount 
of  traffic  diverted  from  the  railways,  and  thereby  aggravate  the 
evil. 

It  is  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  for  a  few  years,  at  all 
events,  the  railway  companies  should  devote  their  undivided  energy 
and  attention  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  railways,  and  seek 
rather  from  that  point  of  view  to  prevent  any  further  diversion 
of  traffic  to  the  roads,  rather  than  themselves  take  a  hand  in 
stimulating  road  transport.  It  is  suggested  that  many  things  may 
happen  during  the  next  few  years,  including  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  charges  to  be  levied  upon  road  transport  as  a 
contribution  to  wear  and  tear ;  also  that  railway  companies  might 
be  well  advised  to  delay  a  decision  on  such  an  important  matter 
of  policy  until  times  are  normal,  rather  than  frame  a  policy  when 
conditions  are  to  a  large  extent  abnormal,  and  may  lead  to  errors 
of  judgment.  These  arguments  are  not  new,  but  their  reiteration 
is  evidence  of  the  continued  hostility  of  a  section  of  the  shipping 
community  to  the  idea  of  railways  engaging  in  road  transport. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  i-  inquiring  for  3  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  is  inquiring  for  5  loco- 
motives. 

Tm  Tennessee  Central  is  inquiring  for  from  4  tu  6  Mikado 
type  locomotives. 

The  New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois  is  inquiring  fur  one 
Mogul  type  locomotive. 

The  U.  S.  Coal  Cv  (  OKE  COMPANY,  1'ittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  inquiring 
6-wheel  switching 

tiOKKAlEO  apan,   has  ordered  2  prairie   type 

lives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  the  near 
future  may  ask  for  prices  on  about  10  locomotives. 

The  Temple  Lumber  Company,  Pineland,  Texas,  has  ordered 
one  Mikado  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

The  Alabama  &  VlCKSBURG  has  ordered  2  Mikado  type  and 
1  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Work-. 

The    Delaware    Lackawanna    &    Western    has    ordered    1. 
4-wheel    saddle    tank    switching    locomotive    from    the    Baldwin 
•  w  e   U  orks. 

The  [nternationai    Paper  Company,  Glens  Falls,  X.  V.,  has 

ordered    two    11-4-0.    saddle    tank    switching    locomotives    from    the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Dwigbt  P.  Robinson  &  Company,  Int..  New  York  City,  has 
ordered  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  12.  0-4-0  saddle 
tank  locomotives  for  export  to  Brazil. 

The    Buffalo,    Rochester    &    Pittsburgh    reported    in    the 
of  February    IS  as   inquiring   for  20  locomotives  i- 
no«    asking    for    14    Mallet    type,    5    Pacific    type   and   9    Switching 
lives. 

The  i  hk  ago,   M  I  in  the  Rail- 

'■'       h  11.  as  inquiring   for  50  Mikado  type  locomo- 

has    ordered    from    the    Baldwin    Locomotive    Works,    2? 

Mikado  type   locomotives 

The    Ai'ai.ac  hii  oi  a    Northern    has    ordered    2    Consolidation 
1  es  from  the   Vmerii  an  l  ocomoti 

-II  have   18  by  24  in.   cylinder-  and   a   total    weight   in 

working  order  of  124,<HK>  lb. 

Tut  |)i\uk  &•  Rio  Grande  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway 
king  for  prii  i  10  Paci 

red    10    Mi  iuntain    type    loi  -  irn    the 

■    mpany. 

Tin  ordered 

\tu.  ii. '.in     I 

impany.      I  a  ill    ha\  e    13    b)    20   in. 

•  I  a   total   weight  in  working  order  ol  65,000  lb. 

Tin  Agt 

' ' 
quipmcni  from  the    American  I  impany. 

total  weight 
•  •  quipped  with 


Freight  Cars 


The  Argentine  State  Railways  are  inquiring  through  the 
car  builders   for  50  caboose  cars. 

The  Merchants'  Dispatch  will  build  from  1,000  to  1,500 
refrigerator  cars  at  its  own  shops. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  the  near  future  may  ask 
for  prices  on  2,000  automobile  cars. 

The  Amerii  \\  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mo,  is  inquiring  for  2,000  refrigerator 

The  TENNESSEi  Central  is  inquiring  for  300  composite  gon- 
dolas, 50  single  -heath  box  cars,  and  50  stock  cars. 

The  Chesapeaki  >\  Ohio  is  asking  for  bids  until  April  17 
for  1,500,  40-ton  box  i  0,  40-ton  stock  car-. 

The  East  [ndia  Railway  Company  is  inquiring  through  the 
car  builders  for  350  open  and   150  covered  goods  wagons. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  bavins  25o  refrigerator  cars  repaired 
at   the  shops  of  the   National   Steel  Car   Corp.,   Hamilton.  Out. 

The  Lake  Champlain  &•  MoRIAH  has  ordered  10  ore  cars 
and  12  ore  car  bodies,  of  50-ton  capacity,  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
i  ar  ( 'ompany. 

The  Jacob  Dold  I'm  king  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  in- 
quiring for  from  50  to  100  wooden  refrigerator  cars,  with  steel 
i  ii  1   sills,  of  30  tons  capacity. 

The  i  in  mm  8  North  Western,  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  I  as  having  opened  bids  on  inquiries  for 
3,100  freight  cars,  has  rejected  all  bids.    It  has  not  been  definite!) 

decided  when  new    inquiries  will  be  called   for. 


Passenger  Cars 


■  i 


The  Seaboard  Air  Link  is  inquiring  for  5  dining  cars. 

The  southwestern  is  inquiring  for  six  chair  cars 

and   -i\   coai 

The  ARGENTINE  State  Railways,  are  inquiring  through  the 
car  builders   for  50  baggage  cars. 

The    Cowlitz   Chehalis   8    I   ■ -■  >  >    is   in   the  market   for  a 
propelled  motor  passenger  car.  with  seating  capacity  foi 
41  passi  eight-foot  compartment  for  expi 

I'm  Boston  &  Maini  reported  in  the  Railway  ./.cc  of  March 
11  as  inquiring  for  50  car-  for  passenger  service  and  25  milk 
cars,  has  ordered  65  coaches.  20  smoking  car-.  8  combination 
smoking  and  baggag<   car-  and  5  baggage  and  mail  cars  from  the 

Osg I   Bradlej    tar  Company  and  25  milk  cars   from  the  I 

mpany. 

Thi    Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  placed  orders  for  the  250 

ear-  for  passenger  service  which  were  recently  authorized,  as 
noied  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  11.  The  orders  were  dis- 
tributed a-  follows:  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  75  coaches; 
\merii  mndrj    Company,  65  coaches;  Standard 

mpano     50   coaches;    Bethelem   Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
Harlan    Plant,  35  combination   passenger  and   haec 

1 1  man  •'■'mpany,  2^  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The     New    York    I'imrii     will    receive    bid-    until    12    o'clock 
noi  n,     \pril    20.    for   32,000   ton-   of   rail. 

lot  i  mi.  o,.i  8   Eastern   Illinois  has  ordered  1,250  I  • 
joints  from  the  Rail  Joint  i  om| 

I  in    \nn  ,\    Santa    Ft    has  ordered   18,000  ion 

•    from  the  Rail  foint  Com] 

The  N  \-m-  ■  d  2,000 

t.'M-  of  rails  from  the    i  il  Iron  8   Railroad 

v  ii  1 1  has  placed  an  order 

•    cent    rail    joints    with    the    Rail    Joint 

I  ■  impany 
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The  Southern  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  18,  as  inquiring  for  26,000  tons  e  > t  85  lb.  rail,  has  ordered 
this  tonnage  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Virginian  Railway  has  given  an  order  to  the  Industrial 
Works  for  a  200-ton  wrecking  crane,  and  has  also  given  an 
order  to  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  for  one 
American  ditcher. 

The    Atchison,    Topeka    &    Santa    1"e    is    inquiring    for  one 

heavy-duty    double-end    car    axle    lathe    with    motor    drive,  one 

90-in.    motor   driven    driving   wheel    lathe,    one    wheel    press,  one 
four-foot  radial  drill  and  one  300-lb.   Beaudry  hammer. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Wabash  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany for  160,000  tie  plates. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Railway 
Supply  Company  for  500,000  tie  plates. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  360  wheels 
(135  tons)  for  the  30  passenger  coaches,  inquiry  for  which  was 
noted  in  Raihvay  Age  of  March  25. 

The  Cleveland  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquir- 
ing for  75  low  switch  stands  and  two  No.  10,  90-lb.  manganese 
frogs,  bids  on  which  are  due  before  noon,  April   14. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways  have  ordered 
through  Mitsuhishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  3,500  steel  ties  from  the  Consolidated  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring 
for  bolts,  screws,  nuts,  shapes  and  bars,  plates,  billets,  locomotive 
tires,  nails,  wire,  axles,  and  tubes,  to  be  supplied  for  the  period 
from  April  1,  1922.  to  July  1,  bids  on  which  must  be  in  by  12 
o'clock,  noon,  April  10. 


muillllllllimiimilumimimtii iimninmiiiiiimihii         !::    uiiiiiimillHIUlh 


The  House  Committee  on  labor,  which  has  been  holding 
hearings  this  week  regarding  the  coal  situation,  at  which 
President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  testified,  on 
April  4  ordered  telegrams  sent  to  a  large  number  of  bitu- 
minous coal  operators  in  the  central  competitive  field  asking 
them  to  meet  officials  of  the  miners'  union  on  April  10  to 
negotiate  a  new  wage  agreement.  Mr.  Lewis  had  stated  that 
if  sufficient  of  the  operators  responded  to  this  request,  it 
would  be  ample  basis  for  negotiations  for  new  contracts. 


Photo  by   Underwood  &   Underwood 

A  Radio  Telephone  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Limited, 
C.  R.  I.  &  P. 


Supply  Trade  News 
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H.  H.  Bingham,  vice-president,  secretary  and  controller  of 
the  Charcoal  Iron  Company  of  America,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been   made   general    manager,   succeeding   F.   W.   Hutchings, 

resigned. 

The  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  has  moved  its 
offices  and  factory  into  a  modern  fireproof  building  at  520  Belmont 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  general  offices  formerly  were  in  New 
York  City  and  all  manufacturing  departments  are  now  located 
under  one  roof. 

Howard  K.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Portsmouth-Solvay 
Coke  Company  prior  to  its  joint  absorption  by  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  works,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 

Combustion  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York  City, 
announce  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  office  at  1137  Guardian 
building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  office  will  be  in  charge  of  Frank 
Henderson,  who  has  been  associated  with  several  stoker  com- 
panies in  this  territory  for  many  years. 

R.  C.  Haley,  salesman  and  inspector  for  the  United  States 
Light  &  Heating  Corporation  resigned  on  March  10,  to 
accept  the  position  of  sales  engineer  with  the  Edison  Storage 

Battery  Company,  with 
office  in  the  Railway 
Exchange  building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Haley 
will  have  charge  of 
sales  and  service  for 
the  car  lighting,  sig- 
naling and  industrial 
trucks  in  the  central 
southern  territory  for 
the  railway  department. 
He  entered  the  railway 
electrical  field  in  1899 
with  the  Wagner  Elec- 
tric Company  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  1902,  he 
became  associated  with 
the  Consolidated  Elec- 
tric Lighting  and  Equip- 
ment Company  of  New 
York.  In  1906.  when 
the  Missouri  Pacific 
equipped  a  number  of 
its  cars  with  axle  lighting  equipment,  Mr.  Haley  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  electrician  of  that  road.  He.  also 
became  associated  with  the  electrical  department  of-  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  later,  for  a  second  time,  with 
the  Consolidated  Railway  Electric  Lighting  and  Equipment 
Company.  In  1907  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Bliss  Electric 
Car  Lighting  Company  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  a  few  years 
later  when  this  organization  was  merged  into  the  present 
United  States  Light  &  Heating  Corporation,  Mr.  Haley  was 
appointed  salesman  and  inspector,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  appointment. 

H.  Fowler  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  territory  of  the  Carborundum  Company, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  C.  R.  Cox.  The  appointment 
will  be  effective  July  1  when  Mr.  Cox  will  be  transferred  to 
the  main  office  as  sales  statistician. 

A.  E.  Nelson,  district  sales  representative  of  the  National 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  western  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  main  office  in  the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  W.  B.  Neal,  who  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  Somerville  Iron  Works,  Somer\  ille, 
N.  J.,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 


C.    Haley 
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H.  B.  Thurston  on  April  1  was  appointed  sales  manager  of 
tin-  Talmage  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Thurston   has  ith   the 

I       iectii  n,  Intel  state  <  ommerce  t  om- 
it tin    Pittsburgh  district. 

A.  P.  Blackstead,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Camden 
Iron  Works,  Camden.  X.  J.,  and  prior  to  that  hydraulic 

:  the  Henry  R.  Worthington  Company.  New  York,  has 
become  associated  with  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Dayton- 
Dowd  Company,  Quincy,  111.  manufacturers  of  centrifugal 
and  fire  pumps. 

The  Detroit  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Detn.it.  Mich., 
lias  established  its  own  branch  sales  office  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  building,  342  Madison  avenue,  New  York  City.  H.  C. 
Kensing  has  been  appointed  -ales  manager  for  the  New  York 
territory.  Mr.  Kensing  was  formerly  manager  of  thi 
tubing  department  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the  U.  T.  1 1  tin 
gerford  Brass  &  (  oppi  i  ( Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
separated  the  power  and  railway  divisions  of  the  Pittsburgh 
office.  Barton  Steveson,  who  has  been  manager  of  both 
divisions,  will  continue  as  manager  of  the  power  division  and 
F.  G.  Hickling  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railway 
division;  S.  R.  Shave  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  price 
section  of  both  the  power  and  railway  divisions  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh office. 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company 

i  he  report  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  net  income  of 
$1,320,271  after  all  charges  and  federal  taxes,  equivalent  after 
dividends  on  subsidiary  companies'  stocks  and  preferred  divi- 
dends to  $4.41  a  share  on  the  company's  outstanding  common 
stock  of  no  par  value.  This  compares  with  $2,571,848,  or  $13.08 
a  share  in  the  previous  year. 

foseph    B.    Terbell,    president,    in    his    statement   to    the    stock- 
■  ays   in  part : 

I    the    most    trying 

years   in   its  experience       Incoming  orders  during   the   first    half  of 
the  year  wen   at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  in  July  an  improvement  was 
I   continued   throughout    the   las)    six   months.     The 
amount  of  sales  at  no  time  readied  a  normal  volutin 

"During   the   present    year   every   effort    will   he   made    t..   reduce 

possible  level  consistent  witl 

'management  and   maintenance  of  our  present   standard  and  quality 

of  product.     Wi    ■  -l  ect   a   further  reduction  in   costs   will   enable 

i.     p.   make    substantial    increases   in    the   \olume  of 

all  departmi 

n  is  very  keen  and  our  products  Id  on  a 

narrow   margin  of  profit.     For  our  earnings   we  are,   thi 

lume  "i  business  transacted  rather  than  on  a  high 

I    profit        Win''  nian\     UnfaVO 

in  the  present  situation,  the  general  exhaustion  <'i  tin    stoi 

hould   ni  i 
their  now  buying  in  amou  theii   current  consumption. 

This,  we  antieipate.  will  result  in  a  substantial  incre 

I  I  'I 

1 

1     ■  nil.,  i    31,    1921,    follow  -  : 
1921 

- 
■ 

I  IAIN 

•i: 

1,146 


Western  Electric  Company 

The  total  sal.-  of  'he  Western  Electric  Company,  Incorporated, 

.at    ended    IVccmhcr  31.    1921.   were  $189,765,000,  which 

compares  with  $206,112,000  in   1920.     The  unfilled  orders  of  the 

company  at   December  31,   1('21,  aggregated  $75,525,000,  as  com- 

ith  $82,655,000  at  the  end  of  thi   year  1920.  and  $47,442,000 

end  of  the  year  1919. 

The  net  earnings  for  the  year  1921  were  $10,166,337,  out  of 
which  were  paid  interest  amounting  to  $5,842,340  and  dividends 
amounting  to  $3,500,000-:-$10  per  -hare  on  the  enratnon  stock — 
a  balance  carried  to  common  stock  of  $823,997.  This 
compares  with  of  J*. 277.414  and  a  balance  of  $894,769 

in  the  previous  year. 

The  company's  hills  payable  were  reduced  during  the  year  from 
$42,750,000  to  529,050,000,  a  reduction  of  $13,700,000,  while  the 
cash  in  hand  increased  $5,438,000,  making  a  total  improvement 
for  the  year  in  it-  financial  position  of  $19,138,000.  In  the  Iwo 
months  since  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  the  company's 
annual  report,  a  further  inn  if  about  $8,500,000  has  been 

made   ill   the   financial   position. 

The  balance  sheet.  December  31,  1921,  follows: 

Assirs 

Total  plant    $45,569,836 

Merchandise      $58,978,025 

Cash      13,262.880 

Bills  receivable    "79.019 

Trade    acceptances    573.474 

Marketable  securities    83  1,260 

Accounts  receivable    39.035,927 

Total  current  assets    113,462,593 

Trustees,    emplryees'    bond    purchase   plan 465,464 

Sundry    investments    2,315.471 

International   Western   Electric  Company,   Incnr- 

of   Delaware 17,988,053 

Grand  trial    $179,801,417 

Liabilities 
Common      stock,      500,  (100      shares     authorized, 

350.000  shares   issued,   no  i>ar  value $58,773,450 

First  mortgage  brnds,  5  per  cent.   \"22 15.000,000 

Convertible  gold  bonds,  7  per  cent,  1925 28,600.000 

Total  capil.nl  liabilities    $102,373,450 

$29,050,000 

ills  receivable  disci  unted  : 

Accounts   payable    13.586.093 

Total    current    liabilities    _  43,084,549 

Reserve  frj-  depi 

Reserve  for   etnpl  nd..  ' 

Reserve  for  contii  4- 

Total   reserves    34,343.418 

$179,801,417 

Trade  Publications 

Electwi    Headlights.     The  Pyh    National  Company,  Chicago, 
ge  illustrated  catalog  (No.  101)  describ- 
ing   its    line    of    electric    lighting    equipment    and    accessories    for 

:  views  show  the  construe- 
idjustment  and  maintenance  of  headlights,  turbo-generators, 

IS  of  the  complete  circuits 
•inr    with    lists    of    material    and 
n,    for    iii-Li!' 

PINNING    mi     SPIDER.     An    interesting    book    of    137 
illustrated,  has  recently   hem  issued  by  John  A    R 

renton,    X     J.,   in   which   the  histOr)    of   wire   is 
It.  in  it.  development.     The  story  is  told  in  a  smooth, 

hnieal    manner    beginning    at    the    time    of    the    first    wire 

cable  built  by  the   foundet  ipany,  up  through  the  in 

-neh    products,    the    buil 
bridges,  to  the  manfacturing   processes  of  making  all   fori 

n    finished    wire,    from    furnace   to    shipping    loom 


Lap  i  iltimorc 

7    and    8    between    New     ,i  .>rk    and    ( 

when    thej    desin    to   make   use   ol    the  observation   end   ol   the 

lunscl    or    other    scenic    effect    while   rn- 

il,is   tune  of  tin    \..ii    tin-  early 
nioinm  ' hill)  in  the  observation  platform,  with- 

out   \"   ■  lap   robes   were   provided      These   robes   m<\ 

nn.d  from  the  Pullman  conductor  or  portei  upon  request 
The  innovaticn  hat  proven  popular  to  far 
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Railway  Construction 
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Boston  &  Maine. — This  company  is  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  an  engine  house  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Work  is  progressing  on  the  extension  of 
this  company's  line  from  Kipawa  to  Lcs  Quinze  at  the  further  end 
of  Lake  Temiskaming,  800  men  being  at  present  employed  on  the 
work. 

Central  of  New  Jersey. — This  company  is  constructing  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Lehigh  river  at  N'esquehoning,  Pa.,  in  con- 
nection with  a  revision  of  line  at  this  point.  S.  B.  Mutchlcr  & 
Co.,  Newark.  N,  J.,  has  the  contract  for  the  substructure  and 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation  for  the  superstructure 
which  will  be  live  deck  plate  spans  each  93  ft.  long.  The  new- 
structure  will  be  on  a  six  degree  curve  instead  of  ten  degrees  as 
wuh  the  old.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $850,000.  A  new 
interlocking  plant   will   be   installed  also. 

Eldorado  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
construction  of  three  lines  in  Kansas,  one  line  of  3  miles  in 
Chase  county,  another  of  38  miles  in  Chase  and  Butler  counties 
and  another  of  2x/2  miles  in  Butler  county.  It  is  stated  that  the 
fir^t  and  second  lines  with  the  existing  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  furnish  a  direct  route  from  Ellinor  to 
Eldorado,  reducing  the  haul  for  through  trains  by  13.65  miles, 
and  that  the  third  line,  together  with  V/z  miles  of  the  second 
line,  will  furnish  a  belt  line  around  the  east  side  of  the  city  of 
Eldorado. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company,  the  Bloomington  &  Normal 
Railway  and  Light  Company  and  the  Union  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
pany are  named  as  defendants  in  a  petition  of  the  City  of  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  set  for  a  hearing  before  the  Illinois  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Springfield,  111.,  April  4,  involving  the  separation  at 
grades  at  Washington,  Clay,  Justin  and  Grove  streets  in  Bloom- 
ington. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Homedale,  Ida.,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  7lA  miles. 

Pennsylvania. — This  company  has  announced  that  it  will 
undertake  additions  and  betterments  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
to  cost  about  $8,000,000,  details  of  which  will  be  announced 
later. 

Pennsylvania. — This  company  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Wabash  and  the  Union  Station  in 
Detroit,  under  which  it  has  obtained  trackage  rights  over  the 
Ann  Arbor  from  Toledo  to  Lexa  Junction,  from  which  point 
trains  will  be  operated  over  the  Pere  Marquette  to  Carlton,  thence 
over  20  miles  of  line  to  be  constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania  to 
Del  Kae,  beyond  which  trains  will  be  operated  over  the  Wabash 
to  River  Rouge  Junction  and  thence  over  the  Pere  Marquette 
to  the  Union  Station.  Included  in  the  20  miles  of  new  line  to 
be  constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  near  future,  will  be 
a  terminal  yard  at  Del  Rae. 

Pere  Marquette. — This  company  has  completed  plans  for  a 
$7,500  heating  plant  for  installation  in  its  resort  hotel  at  Charle- 
voix, Mich.,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  hotel  about  July  1. 

Virginian  &  Western. — This  company  has  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  3.6  miles  in  Wyoming  county,  Virginia,  to  be 
leased  to  the  Virginian,  which  has  also  applied  for  authority 
for  the  lease. 

Western  Pacific. — This  company,  now  owner  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Northern,  an  electric  line  running  from  Sacramento  to 
Chico,  with  branches  to  Orovillc,  Colusa  and  Woodland,  and 
owner  also  of  a  line  extending  from  Woodland  to  Fairfield, 
has  begun  surveys  for  an  extension  of  approximately  42  miles 
from  Woodland  to  Vacaville,  and  from  the  terminus  on  its  tracks 
near  Fairfield  to  the  vicinity  of  Vallejo. 
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Ann  Arbor. — Railroad  Sustained. — A  decision  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  State  of  Ohio,  sustaining  the 
contention  of  this  company  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  live  years  ago  automatically  terminated  the  contract 
for  the  use  of  the  Ann  Arbor  terminal  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  the 
Pere  Marquette  and  requiring  the  latter  road  to  enter  into  a 
new  contract,  retroactive   live  years. 

Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — Proposes  State  Pur- 
chase. — Senator  Frank  Manson,  representing  the  Atlanta  district, 
recently  proposed  that  the  state  of  Georgia  purchase  this  road, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  in  danger  of  being 
scrapped.  Mr.  Manson  said  that  many  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture from  sections  contiguous  to  the  road  had  promised  to  sup- 
port the  plan  and  indicated  that  such  a  bill  would  be  offered  in 
the  legislature  this  summer  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  could  be  purchased  for  $10,000,000 
by  issuance  of  bonds. 

Atlantic  &  Carolina. — Asks  Certificate  to  Operate  Line. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  a  certificate  authorizing  the  operation  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Carolina  Terminal,   formerly  operated  as  a  private  logging  road. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  issued 
Thursday  shows  the  corporate  income  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Railway  operating  revenue    $78,477,418  $75,539,327 

Railway    operating    expenses    73,158.885  76,346,024 

Net   railway    operating   revenue 5,318,533  Def.  S06.697 

Railway  tax  accruals    2,728,224  2,460,913 

Railway    operating    income 2,583,028  Def.  3,312,291 

Total  non-operating  income    1,568,332  14,536,286 

Grcss  income    4,151,360  11.223,995 

rlire  of  freight  cars — debit  balance   3,178,427  3,866,947 

Interest  on   funded  debt    *5,966,305  5.272,223 

Total  deduction   from  gross  income    10,763,781  10,609,265 

Net    income     Def.     6,612,421  614,730 

Income  applied  to  sinking  funds   205,836  410,978 

Dividends    1,227,948 

Equipment    trust    installments    54S.979  340,496 

Total  apr.-opriation  of  income   754,815  1,979,423 

Net  deficit   transferred   to   profit   and   less                7,367,236  1,364,693 

•Interest  amounting  to  $161,230  accrued  on  bonds  held  in  sinking  funds 
is  included  below  in  account  "Income  Applied  to  Sinking  Funds." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  be  reviewed 
editorially  in  next  week's  issue. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland. — Authorized  to  Issue  Notes. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $484,000  of  7  per  cent  promissory  notes,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  in  payment  for  rebuilt  equipment. 

Chicago  &  Illinois  Western. — Bond  Authorization  Modified. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  modification 
of  its  previous  order  to  authorize  this  company  to  issue  $291,000 
of  7  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  instead  of  $600,000. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — Annual  Report. — Theannual  report 
issued  this  week  shows  an  income  statement  for  December  31, 
1921,  as  follows: 

■1921  1920 

Operating   revenues   $24,273,653  $24,032,435 

Operating    expenses     20,989,981  26,452,243 

Net   revenue  from  operatine $3,283,672  Def.  $2,419,80S 

Taxes    899,938  1,010,657 

Railway  operating  income    $2,382,085  Def.  $3,429,543 

Equipment,    rents,    debit    776,909  29,933 

Joint   facilities,   debit    792,495  698,868 

Net    operating    income    $812,681  Def.  $4,158,341 

Received   from  U.   S.   Government 3,185,000 

Net     $812,681  Def.    $973,344 

Other    income    376,552  683,211 

Gross    income    $1,189,233  Def.  $290,133 

Deductions  from   gross 1,781,834  1.665,036 

Net    deficit    $592,601  $1,955,169 

Lap-over  adjustment,   credit 406,794 

Net  deficit   $592,601  $1,548,375 

'Guarantee  period  lap-over  items  excluded. 
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nnati.  Indianapolis  &  Western.— ^ Authorised  to  Pro- 
em,- tin-  Authentication  and  Delivery  of  Bonds. — This  company 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
procure  the  authentication  and  deliver]  of  $1,129,000  of  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  held  in  its  treasury. 

Cisco  &•  Northeastern.— Application  for  Loan  Approved.— 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  a  loan  of 
$111,450  mpany   to   assist   it   in   making  additions   and 

betterments. 

Delaware  &  HUDSON.-^ Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds.— This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
thority  to  issue  $7,500,000  of  15-year  5'.  per  cent  gold 
to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  84  or  pledged  at  not  less  than 
70.  It  is  proposed  to  use  $6,024,000  to  discharge  or  refund  at 
maturity  on  July  1  a  like  amount  of  first  lien  equipment  4^  per 
cent  bonds  and  the  balance  to  discharge  or  refund  demand  notes. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Time  Extend  tmmond  com- 

mittee has  extended  until  April  21,  1922.  the  time  for  depositing 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  first  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent 
gold  bonds  under  the  reorganization  agreement  dated  January  27, 
1922.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the 
coupon  dated  February  1.  1922,  as  heretofore.  More  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  $31,114,000  bonds  outstanding  have  been  deposited 
under  the  plan. 

The  Sutro  committee,  representing  the  7  per  cent  cumulative 
adjustment  mortgage  bonds,  has  announced  an  extension  of  time 
to  and  including  April  21,  1922,  for  the  deposit  of  bonds  and 
certificates   of   deposit   representing   the   same. 

James  H.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  protective  committee  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  first  and  refunding  5  per  cent  bonds, 
stated  that  the  time  for  the  deposit  of  these  bonds  under  the 
deposit  agreement  of  January  31,  1922,  has  been  extended  until 
and  including  April  21. 

Eastern  Maine. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Securities. — This 
company,  which  has  been  organized  to  build  a  line  of  128  miles  to 
Bangor,  Me.,  has  filed  an  application  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $1,400,000  of  common 
-tock  and  $7,000,000  of  30-year,  7  per  cent  gold  bonds, 

II' (kinc.   Valley. — New  Director. — Thomas  J.   Davis,  ol 
.-innati,   has   I  a   director  to   succeed  John   Garvin,   de- 

ceased. 

Manila    Railroad. — Trustee  of   Bond  Issue. — The   Chase    Na- 
tional  Bank  has  bei  trustee  of  an  issue  of  $1,500,000 
Manila   Railroad  Company  lS-year  7  per  cent  sinking   fund  col 
lateral  bonds,  principal   and   interest   guaranteed   1" 
ment  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

New   York.   New    Haven   .S.    Hartford.   -Time   Extension    for 

I  lie  time   limit    for   the  deposit    of   dollar 

and   franr  debentures  under  the  terms  of  the  plan   for  handling 

loan  has  been  extended   from   April   1 

The  dollar  .!■  :  be  di  po  iti  '1  with 

in    of    New    York,   with  the  Old   Colony 

Trust  Company  of  Boston,  or  with  Dn  I   Philadelphia. 

I  with  the  Equitable  Trust 

■iv   in    N(  W    '•  Or  1  on, Ion,  ,,r    «  ith   thi      \l 

thi  Island  Ho  pital    1 1  ust 

a    Haven  A 
Vpril    3    upon    I      I      Hall 

1 .  i  minal,  Ne«    i  oik  (  in,  in  an 
ecking 

l 

maturing  franc 
in  which  the  i 


fell    due   on    April    1,    1920,    but    was    extended   at   that   time   to 
April   1,   1922,   with   interest  at  7  per  cent. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — Annual  Report. — See  article  on  another 
page   of   tin-    issue    entitled    "X.    &    \V.    Increases    Net   Operating 

Revenues  373    l'er   Cent." 

PENNSYLVANIA. — Annual  Report. — The  corporate  income  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  compares  as  follows: 

1.1  '1920 
Railway  operating  revenues: 

Freight     $328,932,914         

or    129,324,480          

Total,   including   other 500,175.084         

Railway  opera!  in 

i  nance  of  way  an, I  structures 61,093,428         

Maintenance   of   equipment 132,091.758          

Traffic    5,312,286          

Transportation    210.350,455         

General     13.636.341          

Total,    including    other 430,758,629          

Net   railway  operating  income 41,221.968  $11,965,085 

Non-operating  income: 

rent    income 1,967.267  1,205,996 

1    income 15,988.560  14,771.513 

Income  from  funded  securities 2,297,795  1,885,520 

Income  from  unfunded   securities  accounts...  5,894,663  4,337,849 

Miscellaneous    income 11,201,264  616. 41S 

Total  non-operating  income,  including  other  38,036.467  24.S62.834 

Gross    income 79,258,435  87,666.701 

Deductions  from  gross  income: 

Kent  from  leased  roads 15,617,101  22,741,979 

Interest  on   funded   debt 25,808.688  18,448,750 

Interest   on   unfunded  debt 8,803,980  7,826.208 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income,  includ- 
ing   other 54.950,766  54,865,028 

Net     income 24,307,669  32,801,673 

Disposition  of  net  income: 
Income   applied   to   sinking   and   other    reserve 

funds    1.147,830  2,239,790 

Dividend  appropriations  of   income    (4  per  cent 

in   1921 ;  6  per  cent  in    L920) 19,966,936  29,950.404 

Construction      expenditures      on      leased      and 
branch    roads    direct!  rne    by 

the  Pennsylvania    Railroad  Company 2,759.796          

fialance  transferred  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  433,107  611,479 

•Operation  during  1920  having  been  for  two  months  under  federal  con- 
trol, for  six  months  under  the  government's  guaranty,  and  for  four  months 
without  government  relationship,  no  comparisons  of  items  of  railway  operat- 
ing revenues,  expenses,  etc.,  arc  shown  in  this  statement. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  reviewed  in  an  article 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  entitled  "Remarkable  Improvement 
Shown  by  Pennsylvania." 

tor. — Spencer  O.  Gilbert  has  been  elected  a  director 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Joseph  Wood,  who  died  March  4 
last. 

Pere    Marquette.   -Dividends. — This   company   has  declared   a 

dividend   ol    1        per   cent  on   the   S   per  cent   preferred   stock   for 

ur   months  ending   April   30  and   1   per  cent  on  account   of 

the   arrears   ,<\    the   cumulative   dividend   on   the   same   stock.     The 
I    1 '  i   per  cent   prior  preference  has  also  been  declared.     All 

dividends  at.   payable  May  I  to  stock  il  15.    Here- 

after dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  will  l>e  payable  quarterly 

on    the    same    date-    as    those    on    which    dividends    arc    paid    on    the 

priot    i  - 

EMEU   &   1  \kk    1'rh .—  V,tc  Director.— J.  G. 
Fraier  has  been  elected   a  directoi    to  succeed   D,   M    Clemson, 

letind 

St.  Lot  i-  San    lkv\i:~,  inthority  to  Issu*  Bonds. — 

I    to    the    Intet  st, ite    Commerce   Commis- 
sion   foi  •      issue   .Ml   153.000   of   prior   lien   5''.   per   cent 
than    SO  or    pledged    at    not    less 

than  70.     Ii   is  pro] id   •  932,000  in  lien  of  and  on 

surrendei   of  a  like  amount  of   prior  lien  6  pei   cent  gold  bonds 

authori  ommission    last    \e.\r    and    the    balance    to    pro 

v  ide  for  the  refunding  of  equipment  i 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 
I  In    United    State-    Railroad     Vdministration    reports   the   fol- 

lowing    final    settlements,    and    has    paid    out    to    the    sr\rral    roads 
•nits : 

i         ■  r 

o'nis   on   final   settlement   is  largely   m  ol. 
up    ol    '  lue.    hut    includes    all    other    dis- 

Items  n>  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  administra- 
tion during  the  Jr.  month-  i  trol 
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Sales  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates 

The  director  general  has  announced  additional  sales  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust  certificates 
held  by  the  government,  to : 


Alfred  Borden,  New  York: 

Detroit,    Toledo  &  Ironton,   1923  to  1935,  inclusive. 
Spcyer  &  Company,  New  York: 

Wabash,   1923  to  1935,  inclusive 


$487,500 
5,546.80(1 


$7,034,300 
The  sales  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  maturi- 
ties of  these  equipment  trust  issues.  The  balance  of  one-third 
of  all  maturities  will  be  stamped  as  subordinated,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  as  amended  under  the  plan  recently  announced. 
The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $228,115,200. 

Payments  to  Railroads 

Total  payments  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  railroads  and 
other  transportation  companies  under  various  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act  up  to  March  31,  according  to  an 
announcement  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  April  1, 
have  been  as  follows: 

(a)  Under  Section  204,  as  amended  by  Sec- 

tion 212,  fcr  reimbursement  of 
deficits   during   Federal  control: 

(1)  Final     payments,     including     partial 

payments  previously  made   $1,378,369 

(2)  Partial  payments  to  carriers  as  to 
which  a  cenificate  for  final  payment 
has  not  been  received  by  the  Treas- 
ury frrm  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission    1,815,841 

Total    payments    account    reimbursement 

of    deficits    $3,194,210 

(b)  Under  Section  209,  as  amended  by   Sec- 

tion 212,  for  guaranty  in  respect  to 
railway  operating  income  for  first 
six  months  after   Federal  control: 

(1)  Final  payments,  including  advances 
and      partial      payments      previously 

made 8,248,174 

(2)  Advances  to  carriers  as  to  which  a 
certificate  for  final  payment  has  not 
been  received  by  the  Treasury 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission       259,510,874 

(3)  Partial  payments  to  carriers  as  to 
which  a  certificate  for  final  payment 
has    net    been    received,     as    stated 

above   164,652,775 

Total  payments  account  of  said  guar- 
anty'      432,411,823 

(c)  Under   Section   210,    for  loans   from   the 

revolving      fund      of      $300,000,000 

therein    provided     298.478,717 

Total    $734,084,750 

Repayments  of  loans  amounting  to  $74,003,570  have  been  made 
by  22  companies. 

Dividends  Declared 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Common,  $1.50,  quarterly,  payable  June  1 
to  holders  of  record  May  5. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — Common,  2  per  cent;  preferred,  ZVz  per  cent;  both 
payable  April    1. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — 3  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April 
20  to  holders  of  record   April   8. 

Georgia  Railroad  &  Banking. — 3  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April  15  to 
holders  of  record  April   1. 

Meadville,  Conneaut  &  Linesville. — 2  per  cent,  payable  April  1  to  holders 
of  record  March  15. 

New  London  Northern. — 2'A  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  April  1  to 
holders   of   record    March    16. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.— First  preferred,  $1.25,  quarterly,  payable 
April  20  to  holders  of  record  April  8;  first  preferred,  $1.25,  quarterly,  payable 
June  30  to  holders  of  record  June  19;  first  preferred,  $1,25,  quarterly, 
payable  September  30  to  holders  of  record  September  19;  first  preferred, 
$1.25,  quarterly,  payable  December  30  to  holders  of  record  December  19; 
second  preferred,  $1.25,  quartej-ly,  payable  April  20  to  holders  of  record 
April    8. 

Pere  Marquette. — Five  per  cent  preferred  stock.  2Vz  per  cent;  five  per 
cent  prior  preference  stock,  \lA  per  cent;  both  payable  May  1  to  holders 
of  record   April    15 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — Preferred,  l'/2  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable 
May  31  to  holders  of  record  May  3. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bond  Prices 

Last  Last 

April  4    Week  Year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  railway 

stocks,  close  of  business 62.03        60.60  53.87 

Average  price  of  20  representative  railway 

bonds,  close  of  business 83.83        83.19  73.49 


Railway  Officers 

§  | 
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Executive 

W.  A.  Colston  has  resigned  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Finance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has 
been  appointed  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  succeeding  H.  D.  Howe, 
deceased. 

G.  W.  Lupton,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  April  1,  to  succeed  W.  K. 
Etter,  whose  appointment  as  acting  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1. 

J.  B.  Finley,  whose  promotion  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  with  headquarters 
at    Empalme,    Sonora,    was   reported    in    the   Railway   Age    of 

March  25,  was  born 
November  22,  1856,  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and 
entered  railway  service 
in  September,  1882,  as 
a  warehouseman  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  1883  as  a  car 
sealer,  from  1884  to 
1886  as  a  car  carpenter, 
from  1887  to  1897  as 
master  car  repairer,  and 
in  1908  became  general 
storekeeper  following 
which  he  served  in  the 
capacities  of  master  car 
repairer,  commissary 
agent,  and  purchasing 
agent  until  1911,  when 
he  became  assistant 
general  superintendent. 
He  held  this  position 
until  September  1,  1920,  when  he  was  promoted  to  general 
superintendent,  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
promotion  to  vice-president  and  general  manager  on  March 
1,   1922. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.  W.  Broome  has  been  elected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Maryland  with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  S.  R.  Gehlert  has  been  appointed  treasurer  and 
assistant  secretary  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,   Md. 

M.  L.  Countryman,  general  solicitor  of  the  Great  Northern, 
whose  promotion  to  general  counsel,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Paul,  to  succeed  E.  T.  Lindley,  was  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  4,  has  been  elected  vice-president  as  well  as 
general  counsel.  F.  G.  Dorety,  assistant  general  counsel,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  solicitor  to  succeed  Mr.  Country- 
man. A.  L.  Janes,  assistant  general  solicitor,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general  counsel  to  succeed  Mr.  Dorety. 
R.  J.  Hagman  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  solicitor 
to  succeed  Mr.  Janes. 

F.  G.  Dorety,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Great 
Northern  who  has  been  promoted  to  general  solicitor  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  born  on  July  20,  1878, 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Harvard  University  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1900  and  1903,  respectively.  He  entered  railway  service  on 
October  1,  1908,  as  an  assistant  attorney  on  the  Great  North- 
ern at  Seattle,  Wash.,  since  which  he  has  served  as  attorney 


Finley 


from  1910  to  1915;  attorney  for  the  Great  Northern  and  for 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  from 
1915  to  1918;  and  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Great 
Northern  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul  from  1918  to  the 
time  of  his  recent  promotion.  As  general  solicitor,  Mr.  Dorety 
will  have  general  jurisdiction  over  all  litigation  and  legal 
matters  throughout  the  system  except  the  Canadian  provinces. 

Edith  Jarvis  Alden,  who  has  been  doing   confidential  work 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  elected 
assistant     secretary     of 
the  corporation  t.. 

II.    E.   Jarvi 

I,  Mr-.  Alden  was 
horn  and  educated  in 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Burlington  in  May. 
1918,  as  an  assistant  in 
the  treasury  department 
in  charge  of  liberty 
bonds.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  in 
1921,    she    becam 

mt  to  II.  E.  Jarvis, 
until  November  of  that 
year,  when  she  assumed 
the  full  duties  of  the 
office  of  assistant  secre- 
tary left  vacant  as  the 
result  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Jarvis  on  account 
of  ill-health.  Her  ap- 
pointment  as    assistant 

M.   L.   Countryman,   whose    election    as    vice-president   and 
il    counsel   of   the    Great    Northern,    with    headquarters 

at    St.    Paul,   was   announced    in   the    Railway   ■  !-,■   of    March   4, 

was    born    at    Xiningcr, 

Minn.,    on    August    27, 

1862,    and     studied    law 

at   Washington    Limit 

sity,     St.     Louis,     Mo., 

from      which      he      was 

graduated  in   1886.    Mr. 

Countr\  man  entered  the 

service     of     the 

Northern    in    1903   a-   an 

tor     with 

at    St.     Paul,    and    held 

tin-  position  until  1916, 

he   v.  ,i,   promoted 
to       general       attO 
with     the     same     head 
quarters.     Me  « a-  pro 

■ 

tor    in     101 S.    and     held 

■      ii    '.'.  ith  head 

quarti 

Paul,    Minnesota,    until 

owl  general 


Edith   J.   Aide 


secretary    took    effect    March    9. 


L.    Countryman 


Operating 

W.   C.   Showalter   has   been   appoint  i. .  i  ml.  n.l.  lit 

ttlc    division    of    tile     Northern     Pacific    with 

I    II    I.antry,  appointed 

upi  rintendent,    Western    lines,    with    head 

Mr    Lantry   succeeds  A.  D.  Brown  who 

i.  with 

ding   E.  C.   Blanchard   who  has 

•i  ..t    Vdjusl 

merit  •  foi  the 

•   I. 

W.    E.    Canning. 

M  ■  1 1 1  1 , 


page  855,  was  born  on  February  5,  1867,  at  Jamaica,  Quecns- 
\cu  Y..rk  City,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Jamaica.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Long  Island  as  a  mes- 
senger in  the  train  dispatcher's  office  in  1880  and  two  years  there- 
after became  a  telegraph  operator.  During  the  next  forty  years, 
up  until  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment.  Mr.  Canning  has 
served  as  towerman,  train  dispatcher,  chief  dispatcher,  assistant 
train  master,  freight  train  master,  assistant  superintendent  and 
superintendent  of  freight  transportation. 

C.  D.  Baker,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Long  Island  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  ot 
April  1,  page  855,  was  born  on  September  21,  1873,  at  SufTern. 
New  York.  He  was 
graduated  from  Rock- 
land College  in  1890 
and  entered  the  service 
of  the  Long  Island  in 
1891  as  a  car  record 
clerk.  Subsequently  he 
served  successively  as 
staff  record  clerk, 
stenographer  and  clerk, 
timekeeper  in  the  trans- 
pi  .■  Cation  department 
and  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent. 
In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed  train  master  in 
charge  of  electric  !,nes 
and  four  years  later 
had  his  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  cover  all 
train     operations.       I  In 

April    20,    1916,   he   was  c    D    B°h'r 

promoted     to     superin- 
tendent and  on  the  termination  of  federal  control  on  March  1. 
1920,   to  assistant   general    superintendent,   which    position   he 
was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

W.  K.  Etter,  whose  appointment  as  acting  general  manager 
of   the    Eastern   lines   of   the   Atchison,   Topeka    &    Santa    Fe, 
with   headquarters  at   Topeka,   Kan.,  to  relic.    F.   C.   Fox,  was 
announced   in   the  Rail- 
way  -  \ge  of  April  1,  was 
born       at       Shii.; 
burg,    Pa.,   on   January 
16,    1874.    and    entered 
railway     service     as     a 
:.,    on    the     N ' .In 
ka    &    Santa 
Fe,  at  \\  ichita,  Kan.,  on 
i.   1891,  following 
which  In   u  .is  employed 
cons  ecu  ti  v  e  1  j 
a    stenographer,    time 

and      cl(  t  k       it 
Wichita.    Kan.,   and     \r 

Kan.,  until 
May,  1893,  when  he  be 
.  .mi.     itenographer  and 

I  lerk  in  the    tSSJSt- 

tl    Fori    Madison,  vv.  k.  eh<t 

lie       held       the 
l.tt.i     position    until    June    10.    1894,    when    he    became    -tcuog 

rapher,  clerk,  and   chief   clerk   to  the  superintendent 

[    I. it,  i    at    Needles,   Cal.,   where   he   remained 
until    October,     1901,    at    which     time    he    was    appointed    chief 

clerk    to    tin    general    superintendent    at    la    Junta.   Colo.,   ■> 

n    wlni  h    be   lat,  i    occupied   a'     lop.ka.    Kan.      In    July    1. 

Mi    i  tt.r  was  promoted  !••  trainmaster  of  the   i 
division  at   ropeka,  Kan  .  and  on  January  1.  1906,  he  was  made 

rintendent  with  jurisdi  ei   'be   Rio  Grande 

division  at   San    Marcial,  V   M  .  and  later  of  the  Oklahoma 
division,  with   headquarters    >'    Arkansas  City,   Kan.  in   No 

vember,     1916,    he     was    promoted     to    general     superintendent. 

with  headquarters  at  Newton.  Kan.,  where  he  remained  until 
mber,  1918,  when  he  was  promoted  '  •  general 
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manager  at  Topeka,  Kan.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
operating  vice-president  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in 
April,  1921,  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment. 

A.  T.  Owen,  assistant  superintendent  of  transportation  and 
superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation, 

effective  April  1.  Mr. 
(  *wen  succeeds  Oscar 
W.  Stager,  who  has  re- 
tired after  almost  59 
years  of  service  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
Mr.  Owen  was  born 
April  6,  1870,  at  Norns- 
town,  Pa.  He  was 
graduated  from  the 
Xorristown  High 
School  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  on  July 
1.  1886,  as  a  clerk  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  yardmaster  at 
West  Falls  on  July  1, 
1900,  and  to  yardmaster 
at  Pencoyd  on  De- 
A-  T'  °we"  cember    1,    1900;    agent 

at  Pencoyd  on  April  1, 
1902;  and  agent  at  Wayne  Junction  Transfer  on  October  15, 
1906.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  supervising  agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  division  on  July  1,  1918,  and  on  April  1, 
1919,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers; 
on  August  1,  1921,  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  transportation  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  stations  and  transfers. 

Traffic 

C.  S.  Bourque  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern   with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

E.  D.  Osterhout,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
has   been   appointed   general   passenger  agent   with    the   same 

headquarters,  succeed- 
ing E.  L.  Lewis, 
promoted.  Mr.  Oster- 
hout was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia on  October  13, 
1887.  He  began  his  rail- 
road career  with  the 
Pennsylvania  at  its 
North  Philadelphia  sta- 
tion in  1903.  On  No- 
vember 1  of  the  same 
year' he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  as  a  clerk  in 
the  general  passenger 
department.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until 
May  1,  1910,  when  he 
was  appointed  chief  rate 
clerk.  On  November  1, 
1917,  he  was  appointed 
special  representative 
of  the  department  and 
on  October  1  of  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  was  occupying 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

R.  L.  Baylor  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Frank  G.  Nigg,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  freight  traffic  agent  with 
the   same   headquarters. 


Osterhout 


G.  C.  Speight  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  land  and 
industrial  department  of  tie  Norfolk  Southern,  succeeding 
C.  I.  Millard,  resigned. 

D.  C.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  effective  April  1. 

C.  A.  Washer,  acting  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed coal  and  ore  agent  with  the  same  headquarters. 

T.  B.  Porr,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  has  been  promoted  to  division  passenger  agent,  witli 
headquarters  at  Austin,  Tex.,  to  succeed  T.  L.  Darneal. 

C.  C.  Williams  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, succeeding   G.   F.   Ingram,  promoted,  effective  April   1. 

J.  P.  Thomas,  general  agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to 
Riverside,  Cal.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Burtner,  district  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  who  has  been  appointed  agriculturist. 

E.  L.  Lewis,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  has  been 
promoted    to    passenger    traffic    manager,    succeeding    E.    J. 

Weeks,  who  after  many 
years  of  service  has 
been  relieved  from  ac- 
tive duty  and  appointed 
assistant  passenger  traf- 
fic manager.  Mr.  Lewis 
was  born  on  September 
17,  1882,  and  entered 
railroad  service  as  a 
stenographer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey.  On  March 
12,  1903,  he  left  that 
position  to  enter  the 
fc  service  of  the  Philadel- 

phia &  Reading  in  the 
same  capacity  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  1906  he 
was  appointed  assistant 

E.    L.   Lewis  ch;ef    c|erk    jn    that    (Je_ 

partment  and  on  De- 
cember 1,  1909,  was  promoted  to  district  passenger  agent  at 
Philadelphia.  On  April  11,  1917,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  resigned  on  July  1, 
1918,  to  become  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company.  With  this  company  he  served  as  sales 
manager,  general  distribution  manager  and  assistant  general 
manager,  which  latter  position  he  resigned  on  March  1,  1920, 
to  return  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  as  general  passenger 
agent,  in  which  position  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

E.  T.  Reynolds,  formerly  commercial  agent  of  the  Pere 
Marquette  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  more  recently  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  C.  H.  Wills  Company,  Marysville,  Mich.,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rufus  D.  Heusner,  New  York  State  freight  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Morgan,  deceased.  E.  H. 
Stone,   succeeds   Mr.   Heusner  at   Rochester. 

J.  E.  Light,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
made  some  time  ago  by  the  promotion  of  L.  C.  Zimmerman. 
P.  Bancroft,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Light,  and  will 
be  succeeded  himself  by  D.  Smith. 
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William  Pugh  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  head- 
quarters at  I  \.  V.  Everett  D.  Davis  has  been 
appointed  to  a  similar  position  with  the  same  headquarters, 
and  R.  R.  Williams  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
witli  headquarters  at  Rochester,  K.  V. 

A.  J.  Grummett,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  18  (page  455),  entered  railroad  service  as  a  freight 
handler  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  He  was 
promoted  successively  to  foreman's  clerk,  check  clerk,  receiv- 
ing clerk,  billing  clerk,  freight  received  clerk,  and  assistant 
cashier.  In  1898  he  took  a  position  with  the  Minnesota 
Transfer  (St.  Paul)  in  the  "over,  short  and  damage" 
department.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern 
in  1900  as  a  revising  clerk  in  the  accounting  department, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  claim  depart- 
ment as  a  rate  clerk.  In  1905  he  was  made  assistant  chict 
clerk  in  the  traffic  department  of  that  road,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  consecutively  transcontinental  clerk,  chief  tariff 
clerk,  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  traffic  manager,  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  traffic  manager.  He  was  holding  the 
latter  position  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

G.  F.  Ingram,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Ingram  was 
born  on  June  24,  1886. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  on  July  10, 
1902,  as  an  office  boy  in 
the  office  of  the 
president.  For  the  next 
11  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  operating 
and  executive  depart 
inents  and  in  1913 
■entered  the  traffic  de- 
partment. In  1915  he 
was  appointed  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  agent 
and,  in  1917,  district 
passenger  agent.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal 
control  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  office  of 
the  federal  manager 
and,  in  March,  1920,  re- 
turned    to     his     former 

position  of  district  passenger  agent,  which  he  was  occupying 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Mechanical 

M.  J.  McGraw  h  i  ointed  luperintendenl  "t  motive 

power  and  cars  of  the  Who  ling  X   I  ake  Erie  with  headquarters 
at  Brewster,  Ohio,    succeeding  J.  F.  Hill,  who  has  been  ap- 

e  power  and  cars,  effective 
\nril   1 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

p,  M.  Siefcr,  division  engineei   ol   the   S 

i  amento,  I  alif.,  has  bee  o  trans- 

1    B.  D 

R.   C.   Miller,   division    engiw  i    rerminal 

Ivania,  with 
has  I"  en  it  ansferred  to  the  Philadel- 
Harrlsburg,   Pa.,  I 
Klmcr    Irving,    promoti  d    to 

m.     C.  L.  Barnaby, 

i  I  ne,  [nd  .  has  I n  trail 

\1  illei . 
J    K.  Sherm.it  h.,  has 

trnaby, 


G.     F.     Ingram 


and  E.  L.  Hoops,  supervisor  on  the  Eastern  region  with  head- 
quarters at  Huntington,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  division 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  K.  Sherman. 

C.  K.  Bowen,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  with  headquarters  at  Empalme, 
Sonora,  was  reported  in  the  March  2i  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age,  was  born  on  March  IS,  1878,  at  Galveston,  Tex.  Follow- 
ing the  completion  of  his  engineering  course  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  in  1898,  lie  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Santa  Fe  as  an  assistant  on  preliminary  location 
and  on  construction  in  East  Texas,  where  he  remained  until  1902, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Hill-Polley  Land  Company 
at  Center,  Tex.  In  July,  1903.  Mr.  Bowen  re-entered  railway 
man  on  the  Pacific  Electric  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  He  became  chief  draftsman  on  the  same  road  in  1906 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1908,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  constructing  various  track 
extensions,  power  plants,  bridges,  etc.  He  became  field  en- 
gineer in  general  charge  of  all  engineering  and  construction 
for  the  same  company  in  1910,  and  in  1913  and  1914  served 
as  acting  chief  engineer.  lie  left  this  road  in  1918  to  enter 
military  service  as  a  field  engineer  with  the  81st  engineers, 
from  which  he  was  discharged  in  1919  as  a  captain.  He 
then  re-entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Electric  with  direct 
charge  of  all  engineering  and  construction,  and  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  his  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  Mexico  as  noted  above. 

Purchasing    and    Stores 

W.  C.  Bower  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  pur- 
chases and  stores  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  The  title 
of  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Rail- 
road  and   the   Pittsburgh   &   Lake    Erie   has   been   abolished. 

A.  J.  Mello,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
San  Diego  &  Arizona,  witli  headquarters  at  San  Diego,  Cal., 
to  succeed  F.  C.  Howard,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  25,  was  born 
December  20,  1866,  at 
Jackson,  Cal.  After 
completing  a  course  in 
a  business  college  in 
that  city  in  1906,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  a 
trucker  in  the  freight 
sheds  at  Sacramento, 
where  he  remained  until 
March  28,  1907,  when 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
general  stores  at  Sac  ra- 
in   November, 

1910,    he   was   promoted 

i..  a<  i  ountant.    In  July, 
1913,  hi  i   M.i 

keeper  w  ith 
headqnat  lei  -.  .it  t  >ak 
l.md.  and   in    February,  A   j    MrMo 

VMS.  in-  w.i-  promoted 
-     in- 
ii    m  the  general  storekei  "   Prandaco. 

in  Vugust,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  traveling  storekeeper 
and  in  September,  1921,  bet  one  superintendent  ^i  the  com 
missai  San   Francisco,  the  position  he  hold  at  the 

time  "t  Ins  recent  promotion  t"  purchasing  agent. 


Obituary 

John    W.     Midgcly,     who     was     chairman     ••!     the     Wi 

,i.ii, ,.n     until     it-    dissolution    in     1898    and    who 

,  ,i   it,,,   p.,,;  iii  h   became 

the    Railway    Clearing    House    Bureau,   dud    in   Chicago  on 
\|,nl    i  ,,i   the  age  "t  79.     Mr.  Midget)    was  instrumental  in 

Mti. ni    which    resulted    in    putting   ear    rentals   00    a    per 
diem  rather  than  a  mileage  basis.      He  retired   in    1908  owing  to 

his  loss  "t  siejit      M.    v  -in  m   Leeds,  England. 
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Annual  Reports  as  a  Medium  of  Publicity 


It  will  be  generally  admitted,  we  believe,  that  it  is  consid- 
ered quite  the  proper  thing  for  a  railroad  to  devote  some 
attention  to  telling  the  public  something  about  its  problems 
or  its  accomplishments.  And  yet  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  how  generally  this  thesis  is  admitted.  In  spite  of  the 
large  sums  which  are  spent  for  publicity  and — in  the  case 
of  some  roads — for  advertising,  it  is  still  disconcerting,  in 
fact,  discouraging,  to  see  how  reticent  some  carriers  can  be. 
It  would  appear  that  the  idea  of  publicity  is  regarded  as 
correct  theoretically  but  that  in  too  many  cases  the  practical 
applications  receive  a  different  kind  of  consideration. 

Now  publicity  is  neither  simple,  nor  is  it  a  science.  We 
do  not  desire  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  its 
manifold  applications.  We  do  desire,  however,  to  point  out 
that  frequently  much  is  lost  that  might  be  gained  were  it 
not  for  a  mistaken  attitude  as  regards  the  value  of  publicity, 
or  possibly  because  of  a  failure  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
a  situation.  These  thoughts  are  not  new  or  original.  They 
are,  however,  brought  to  mind  by  the  recent  advent  of  what 
can  be  aptly  termed  the  annual  report  season. 

A  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  in  the  preparation,  publi- 
cation and  distribution  of  annual  reports.  Some  of  them 
have  an  extremely  wide  distribution  or,  as  it  would  be 
termed  in  the  publishing  field,  a  large  and  influential  circu- 
lation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  calculate  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  all  the  annual  reports  published  in  a  single  year,  or 
to  estimate  the  number  of  people  interested  in  railroads  who 
are  reached  by  them.  It  would  be  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
the  value  of  this  circulation  reaches  high  proportions.  The 
question  arises:  Is  this-  circulation  properly  used?  The 
answer  must  be  in  the  negative. 

Some  of  the  annual  reports  are  truly  formidable  docu- 
ments. They  contain,  in  many  cases,  seemingly  numberless 
pages  of  statistics  of  all  kinds,  a  large  proportion  of  which, 
we  fear,  are  frequently  not  understandingly  intelligible  even 
to  the  officers  of  the  roads  which  publish  them.  Of  course, 
it  is  usually  the  case  that  these  statistics  for  one  reason  or 
other  must  appear  in  some  form  or  another,  for  there  must 
be  a  readily  available  record  for  the  use  of  those  sufficiently 
driven,  skilled,  patient — or  all  three — to  peruse  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  surprising  if  not  also  disappointing 
to  a  lavman  or  a  mere  stockholder  to  see  how  much  mate- 


rial can  appear  in  a  report  statistically  and  yet  how  little 
can  be  gleaned  from  this  vast  maze  of  statistics  as  to  the 
actual  operations  of  the  railroad  in  which  he  is  interested, 
or  as  to  the  railroad  problem  as  a  whole.  And  who  is  more 
entitled  to  have  these  details  than  the  stockholder?  Who  is 
it  more  useful  to  inform  than  he  who  is  already  in  a  recep- 
tive frame  of  mind?  The  situation  as  it  exists  today  is  not 
fair  to  the  stockholder.  In  view  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
getting  out  the  annual  reports,  it  is  still  less  fair  to  the 
railroad  company. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  this,  and  an  extremely  simple  one. 
It  is  merely  to  expand  on  the  president's  remarks  to  his 
stockholders — to  give  in  addition  to  the  income  account, 
balance  sheet,  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  and  all 
the  other  necessary  figures,  something  more  than  a  mere  per- 
functory statement  explaining  these  figures.  Why  not  discuss 
in  an  interesting  manner  such  things  as  the  conditions  of 
the  year  on  the  railroads  in  general  and  on  the  railroad 
issuing  the  annual  report,  in  particular;  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness, why  it  increased  or  decreased,  the  matter  of  costs,  rela- 
tionships with  labor,  competition  with  the  motor  truck, 
problems  of  increasing  taxation,  new  engineering  projects 
proposed  or  under  way  and  the  various  other  details  in  which 
the  public  is  primarily  interested?  There  is  a  story  to  tell 
in  the  case  of  every  railroad.    Why  not  tell  it? 

This  idea  contains  nothing  particularly  new  or  particu- 
larly startling,  in  proof  of  which  we  should  suggest  the 
perusal  of  the  annual  reports  of  such  lines  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Southern  and  others  of  a 
small  minority  of  railroads  which  have  realized  the  value  of 
these  important  documents.  These  reports  all  constitute  inter- 
esting and  informative  reading  and  they  all  follow  the  ideas 
herein  suggested.  The  Pennsylvania  report,  incidentally, 
adopts  the  valuable  idea  of  pointing  out  the  net  after  rentals 
and  return  on  the  investment,  a  good  idea  truly  in  view  of 
the  importance  given  these  figures  in  section  15-a  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  The  Southern  issues  its  preliminary 
remarks  in  a  small  booklet  distinct  from  the  annual  report 
itself,  which  booklet  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  assure  one 
that  it  must  be  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  telling  the 
railroad's  story.  In  the  case  of  the  Lackawanna,  the  most 
authoritative  information  concerning  the  contemplated  elec- 
trification project  at  Scranton,  a  matter  of  very  lively  interest, 
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appears  in  the  1Q20  annual  report  with  a  resulting  ir 
in  the  interest  and  value  of  the  rep 

Roads  which  are  adopting  this  policy  in  connection  with 
their  annual  reports  are  utilizing  the  opportunity  presented. 
They  give  the  stockholder  details  characterized  by  their 
value  and  interest  alike,  and  sufficiently  well  gotten  up  and 
worded  so  that  the  person  who  receives  the  report  is  not 
unduly  wearied  in  reading  them  understandingly. 

Publicity  schemes  usually  cost  large  sums  of  money  and 
require  much  time  and  thought.  Annual  reports  are  expen- 
sive and  elaborate — and  also  accessary.  Why  not  use  them 
to  best  advantage  and  make  them  worth  while — without  ad- 
ditional expense — by  causing  them  to  play  their  part  in  the 
publicity  scheme? 

The  railroads  that  are  already  taking  the  very  simple  steps 
to  utilize  their  annual  reports  in  the  manner  suggested  are 
"selling"  their  railroads  to  their  own  stockholders. 


It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  in  addresses,  news- 
papers, magazines,   and   even   books,  that   the  railways   are 
seriously  behind  as  to  adequate  facil- 
The  Engineer      [ties,  terminal  and  otherwise.   The  pub- 
Can  Play  lie.   in   its  way,  realizes  this.    Yet  the 
a  Part  public  is  fickle  and  that  characteristic 
must   be   recognized   as   we   have   stated 
in  previous  editorials.    The  engineer  can  play  no  small  part 
in   helping   to  educate   the   public,    for   it    is   the    work    his 
'nient  is  doing  or  is  intending  to  do,  that  will  remedy 
much  of  the  inadequateness  of  facilities.    And  the  describing 
of  this  work,  whether  under  way  or  projected,  will  do  much 
to  prove  to  the  public  that  the  railways  are  really  endeavor- 
ing to  overcome  the  deficiencies.    Too  often  the  details,  or 
for  that  matter  even  the  general  outline,  of  the  work  being 
undertaken  are  not   released   to  the  new-paper  and  technical 

nes  until  the  work  is  -o  far  along— even  completed 
that  the  opportunity  of  producing  a  real  effect  on  the  public 
ha=  passed.    It  is  no  longer  news     it  has  seeped   into  the 
public's  mind  by  degrees  and  so  slowly  that  the  people  fail 
gnize  that  something  is  for  their  ultimate 

benefit.    Stop  hiding  your  light  under  a  bushel!    Some  mails 
I  the  rest  -hould  do  so! 


number  of  small  construction  tasks, 
sui  h  .1-  the  building  of  tool  sheds,  section  houses,  box  culverts 
I   other   miscellaneous  work,  whose 
Every  Day       performance   is   usually  considered   as 
Economy         a   routine  matter.    Such  work   i-  corn- 
Possibilities       monly    carried    out    with    the    regular 
forces  .md  the  cost,  while  more  oi 
simple  to  compute,  varies  with  the  materials  employed,  the 
ind  it-  relative  efficieni        I  ssibilities  for 

m.ikn  :,   this  work  which,  while  not  large  in   any 

I 
whil<     sum  \     111  thod    not   e\.i«  ll\ 

new,   yet   certainly  not  common,   is  the  assignment   of  tin- 
work  •  -  with  the  understanding  that, 

;iven,  for  instam  e, 
I  of  the  work.    'I  In- 
formed in  a  1  to  it.   Ai 

r  the  rail  i 
many  doll&i  in  addition   indirect 

.nd  through 

their  work 


anally  critics  of  the  railroads  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Transportation  Act — which  for  the  two  years  ended 
on  February  29  directed  the  Interstate 
A  "Fair  Return'  Commerce  Commission  to  try  so  to  ad- 
for  Railroads  just  rates  as  to  give  the  railroads  of  the 
and  for  Ships  I'nited  States  as  a  whole  a  return  of 
5 '  j  to  6  ]kt  cent  on  their  value — as 
constituting  a  subsidy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  administration  plan  for  giving  a  real  subsidy  to  the 
operators  of  merchant  ships  contemplates  lit  per  cent  on  the 
invested  capital  as  a  fair  return.  Robert  H  Montgomery, 
the  accounting  expert  who  testified  before  the  Congressional 
committees  as  to  this  provision  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill, 
explained  as  the  reason  for  proposing  a  10  per  cent  return 
for  shipping  that  "if  6  per  cent  is  considered  a  reasonable 
return  on  capital  invested  in  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities  which  are  monopolistic  in  character  and  whose  earn- 
ings are  subject  to  far  less  fluctuation,  a  minimum  of  10 
per  cent  would  appear  to  be  a  fair  return  on  capital  employed 
in  the  hazardous  business  of  overseas  shipping."  Recent 
history  shows,  however,  that  even  railroading  is  subject  to 
rather  violent  fluctuations,  since  the  traffic  of  1921  was  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  less  than  that  of  1920.  The  ship 
subsidy  bill,  it  is  true,  does  not  in  any  way  provide  for  a 
guaranty  of  10  per  cent,  or  any  other  per  cent,  any  more 
than  the  railroad  law  provides  for  a  guaranty,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  peritxl  this  so-called  guaranty 
provision  was  in  effect  the  railroad  net  return  scarcely  ex- 
d  three  per  cent.  The  shipping  bill  provides  that  corn- 
panic-  having  a  net  operating  income  in  excess  of  10  per 
cent  -ball  return  to  the  government  one-half  of  stub 
whereas  the  Transportation  Act  provides  that  any  railroad 
shall  return  one-half  of  any  excess  over  6  per  cent.  But 
there  is  also  another  difference.  The  shipping  bill  provides 
for  the  "recapture"  of  one-half  of  the  excess  only  Up  to  the 
amount  of  the  direct  subsidy  that  may  have  been  received. 
while  a  railroad  earning  more  than  6  per  cent  is  required 
to  give  up  one-half  of  the  excess  although  it  ha-  received  no 
subsid)  ;  it  has  merely  been  allowed  to  charge  rates  which 
were  sufficient  to  enable  railroad-  a<  a  whole  to  earn  three 
per  cent. 


strophe   l>ring>   to  light    certain   shortcomings    in 
practice      rhe   recent  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tent-   of    the    Burlington    general    office 
The  Protection     building  in  Chicago  furnishes  another 
of  illustration  of  this  fait     This  fire  oc- 

Records  curred  in  a  building  of  the  most  modern 

construction,  as  is  indicated  by  tb 

that  it  was  given  the  lowest  insurance  rate  of  any  office 
building  in  the  city.  In  spite  of  the  terrific  attack  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  the  building  did  as  well  a-  could  reasonably 
be  expected  of  it.  The  lire  did  not  extend  from  one  floor  to 
.mother  but  each  iloor  suffered  an  individual  conflagration 
communicated    from   the   exterior      Yet   the  contents  oi 

floors  were  entirel)  consumed  .md  large  quantities  ^i  •■ 
were  destroyed,  man}  of  which  cm  never  be  replaced 
Tire  demonstrated  the  inherent  weakness  of  ordinary  window 
construction,     While    past    experience   had    not    shown    the 
;t\   of  wire-glass  window  construction  on  the  sides  of 
builditl  this  was  the  vulnerable  point  in  the 

Burlington   building.    There   is   rather  conclusive  evidence 

that  wire  glass  window-  would  not  have  withstood  the  flames. 

but  n  ile  to  expect  tint  they  might  have  delayed 

the  progress  of  the  fire  to  -u>  h  all  extent  that  the  tire  depart- 
ment   would    have   had    a    <  hance   to  have    fought    it   to  Ixtter 
I        :ire    also  demonstrated    the   importance   of 
reducing  the  combustible  contents  of  an  office  building  to  the 

minimum,    for    while   metal    furniture   would    not    have   with- 
the    flames,   it    would   not   have   added    furl   to  thl    COO" 
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fiagration.  However,  the  )e$so&  of  this  catastrophe  is  that 
no  building  designed  for  efficient  office  use  can  be  secure 
against  fire  hazard  from  outside  sources.  When  a  building 
of  as  nearly  fireproof  construction  as  the  Burlington  building 
was  can  be  gutted  by  a  fire,  the  danger  to  the  average  rail- 
way office  building  can  be  realized.  In  addition  to  reducing 
the  fire  hazard  in  offices  and  record  rooms  to  the  minimum, 
the  railways  also  face  the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps  as 
may  be  reasonably  practicable  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
loss  if  such  a  fire  should  occur.  This  involves  consideration 
of  the  advisability  of  duplicating  important  records  for  stor- 
age at  widely  separated  locations,  the  installation  of  ample 
fireproof  vaults  in  which  records  in  current  use  may  be 
stored  over  night  and  similar  measures.  The  time  for  action 
is  now  while  the  danger  is  fresh  in  mind. 


The  International  Railway  Congress  will  be  held  at  Rome, 
Italy,   from  April    18   to  30.    The  American   delegates,   of 

whom  there  are  a  goodly  number  and 

The   Railway  Age  whose  names  have  appeared  previously 

at  the  in  these  pages,  are  already  in  Europe 

Rome  Congress     or  on  .tne   waY  there-      The  Rail-way 

Age  will  be  represented  by  its  editor, 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  who  sailed  on  April  4.  Mr.  Dunn's  obser- 
vations of  the  congress  will  be  published  in  the  Railway  Age. 
After  the  congress,  he  will  spend  several  weeks  traveling  in 
Europe.  He  expects  to  record  his  impressions  for  Railway 
Age  readers  in  the  form  of  weekly  letters. 


The  Railway  Age  has  received  information,  which  will 
doubtless  be  of  interest  to  many  of  its  readers,  that  Clifford 

Thorne,  now  of  the  Chicago  law  firm 

Thome  0f  Thome  &  Jackson,  who  as  attorney 

Wants  to         for  various  organizations   of   shippers 

Be   Senator       and  f°r  a  ^me  as  chairman  of  the  Iowa 

railroad  commission  has  for  several 
years  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  if  not  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  railroad  baiters,  is  about  to  announce  a  cam- 
paign for  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  which  will 
become  vacant  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  W. 
S.  Kenyon,  recently  appointed  a  federal  judge,  was  elected. 
If  Mr.  Thorne  should  succeed  at  the  polls  the  state  of  Iowa, 
which  has  always  been  especially  interested  in  railroad  af- 
fairs, would  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by  two  widely 
differing  varieties  of  statesmanship  in  relation  to  transporta- 
tion questions.  Senator  Cummins,  now  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  stands  for  the  con- 
structive policy  represented  by  the  Transportation  Act,  which 
seeks  to  make  the  railroads  an  adequate  and  effective  instru- 
ment of  commerce.  For  a  good  many  years  Mr.  Thorne 
has  been  collecting  fees  for  his  efforts  to  have  the  laws  re- 
lating to  railroads  made  and  enforced  in  the  interests  of  his 
clients.  These  efforts  and  those  of  others  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion have  been  among  the  causes  that  finally  made  it  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  law  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  public  as 
a  whole,  would  contain  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  rail- 
roads as  well  as  of  shippers.  Whether  this  has  led  to  a 
situation  such  that  Mr.  Thorne  has  decided  it  is  time  for  him 
to  seek  a  broader  field  of  activity,  or  whether  he  considers 
that  his  influence  on  railroad  laws  may  be  more  potently 
exercised  from  within  the  lawmaking  body  than  from  without, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Thome's  kind 
of  activity  was  somewhat  more  effective  while  he  was  oc- 
cupying a  public  office  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  representative  of  the  Iowa  and  other  state  commis- 
sions than  it  has  been  when  exerted  in  behalf  of  private  inter- 
ests. At  any  rate  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a 
world  and  Mr.  Thorne  doubtless  realizes  that  the  statement 
also  applies  to  the  electorate  of  Iowa. 


Best  Accident  Record  in  History 

nr-HE  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1921  made 
A  the  best  record  for  safety  of  operation  that  they  have 
ever  made  in  the  34  years  since  accident  statistics  have  been 
compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Un- 
doubtedly the  record  was  the  best  ever  made  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  better  record  was  made  before  the  statistics- 
began  to  be  compiled. 

The  statistics  of  accidents  in  1921  the  Commission  has 
just  made  public  are  not  quite  complete,  but  they  are  near 
enough  so  to  indicate  beyond  any  question  what  the  com- 
plete statistics  will  show.  The  statistics  for  1920  showed 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
railroads  and  the  amount  of  traffic  handled,  the  number  of 
persons  of  all  classes  killed  in  that  year  was  the  smallest 
in  history.  Most  of  the  statistics  for  1921  just  made  public 
by  the  commission  are  much  better  than  those  for  1920. 
This  seems  fully  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  when  they 
are  available  the  complete  statistics  for  1921  will  be  better 
than  the  complete  statistics  for  1920. 

Only  the  figures  regarding  persons  killed  will  be  given 
here,  as  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  ways  of  reporting  them, 
those  regarding  persons  injured  are  always  of  doubtful  sig- 
nificance. 

The  total  number  of  employees  on  duty  killed  in  train 
or  train  service  accidents  in  1921  was  1,096.  This  was  a 
reduction  of  1,011,  or  48  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1920. 
It  is  the  smallest  number  of  employees  on  duty  ever  killed  in 
any  year  for  which  statistics  are  available.  The  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  205.  This  is  a  reduction  of  24,  or 
10y2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1920.  It  is  the  smallest 
number  of  passengers  ever  killed  in  any  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available  except  1895,  1896  and  1915.  The 
total  number  of  employees  on  duty  and  passengers  killed 
in  train  and  train  service  accidents  was  1,301  as  compared 
with  2,336  in  1920 — a  reduction  of  44  per  cent,  and  the 
smallest  ever  reported.  The  total  number  of  ''non-tres- 
passers"— that  is  employees,  passengers  and  all  other  per- 
sons having  a  right  to  be  on  railway  property — killed  was 
3,106,  as  compared  with  4,329  in  1920,  a  reduction  of  over 
28  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  do  not  include  fatalities  resulting 
from  "industrial  and  other  non-train"  accidents — that  is 
accidents  occurring  in  shops  and  other  places  which  were  not 
due  to  the  operation  of  trains.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
in  such  accidents  in  1920  was  463,  and  in  1921,  409,  a  re- 
duction of  12  per  cent. 

The  only  class  of  persons  the  fatal  accidents  to  which 
showed  an  increase  was  trespassers.  The  number  of  these 
persons  killed  in  1920  was  2,166,  while  in  1921  it  was  2,481, 
an  increase  of  14}/>  per  cent. 

The  Commission's  statistics  of  accidents  for  the  last  15 
years  reflect  an  increase  in  the  safety  of  railway  operation  in 
the  United  States  which  probably  has  not  been  surpassed, 
and  may  not  have  been  equalled,  in  any  other  industry  in 
this  country,  or  on  the  railways  of  any  other  country. 

The  fatalities  on  railroads  reached  their  maximum  in 
1907.  In  that  year  the  total  persons  of  all  classes  killed 
was  11,839.  Of  these,  4,534  were  employees  and  610  were 
passengers.  The  number  of  fatal  accidents  has  fluctuated 
from  year  to  year  since  then,  but  has  shown  a  generally 
declining  tendency.  The  traffic  of  1921  represented  a  very 
large  decline  from  that  of  1920,  but  the  decline  in  fatalities 
to  employees  and  passengers  was  relatively  much  greater. 
In  1921  the  railroads  handled  about  one-third  more  passen- 
ger business  and  about  one-half  more  freight  business  than 
in  1907,  but  the  number  of  employees  and  passengers  killed 
was  almost  exactly  66  per  cent  less  than  in  1907. 

There  has  not  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  trespassers  and  other  classes  of  persons  killed.     Auto- 
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mobile  accidents  have  seriously  interfered  with  efforts  to 
reduce  the  number  of  people  killed  at  highway  crossings. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  complete  figures  for  1921  are  avail- 
able they  will  show  that  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all 
classes  killed  was  only  about  6,000.  It  was  only  about  one- 
half  the  number  killed  in  1907,  and  probably  was  less  than 
the  number  killed  in  any  year  since  1889. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
killed  in  1921  was  about  the  same  as  in  1889,  while  since 
then  the  number  of  employees  has  increased  about  140  per 
cent,  the  passenger  traffic  handled  about  225  per  cent  and 
the  freight  business  handled  about  400  per  cent,  some  idea 
of  the  increase  in  the  safety  of  operation  which  has  occurred 
within  the  last  30  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  IS 
years  can  be  formed. 

The  great  increase  in  safety  of  operation  has  been  largely 
due  to  improvements  in  the  railway  plant.  It  has  been  very 
much  more  largely  due  to  the  education  of  employees  to  the 
need  of  observing  the  rule  of  "safety  first"  in  their  work, 
for  the  great  majority  of  accidents  always  has  been  due  to 
man  failures  rather  than  to  plant  failures. 


Make  the  Valuation 

Reports  Easier  to  Use 

The  value  of  any  work  may  be  measured  by  the  use  to 
which  it  may  be  put.  Based  on  this  premise  the  work  of 
the  federal  valuation  forces  is  falling  far  short  of  its  possi- 
bilities and  the  Division  is  not  fully  discharging  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  public.  This  work  has  now  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  ten  years  and  has  cost  the  carriers  and  the  government 
over  $80,000,000. 

Tentative  reports  have  been  issued  on  nearly  200  proper- 
ties and  this  number  is  being  increased  almost  daily.  Copies 
of  these  reports  are  being  sent  to  the  railways  concerned,  to 
the  governors  and  the  public  service  commissions  of  the 
states  in  which  the  properties  are  located,  and  to  the  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  These,  however,  constitute  only 
a  small  portion  of  those  interested ;  the  investors  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  railways  have  a  direct  interest,  as  do  the  shippers 
and  the  public  at  large.  In  view  of  these  vast  expenditures 
of  time  and  money  it  is  important  that  the  reports  be  pre- 
sented in  a  manner  which  will  enable  these  various  interests 
to  place  the  same  interpretations  upon  the  information  and 
make  them  of  the  maximum  value  to  all  interested  parties. 
This  is  not  now  being  done.  Undertaken  originally  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  public  from  the  evils  of  over- 
capitalization then  feared,  the  valuation  work  is  now  seen 
to  afford  protection  to  the  investor. 

The  reports  as  now  issued  contain  a  vast  mass  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  properties  which  is  bewildering  to  the 
average  railway  man,  investor,  or  public  officer,  and  is  under- 
standable only  to  the  expert,  moreover,  because  of  their  com- 
plicated make-up  they  may  Ik-  misused  to  the  detriment  of 
public  interest    Important  and  >-  this  information 

is,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  f<>r  the  commission  which 
I  the  report  and  collected  the  information  incor- 
ummarize  this  information  in  a  brief  intro- 
ducto'  •  in  which  there  would  appear  thoa 

in  which  '  |ority  of  the   people  are  in' 

of  v  due,  I'"  hiding 
the  pi  I   for  transportation  put 

I  but  not  used  for  transports 
■ 
nd  I 

II  r  than  this,  main 

arc   inl 

1    and 

purj-' 


By  summarizing  this  and  other  basic  data  which  would 
involve  little  additional  work,  the  commission  would  protect 
its  report  from  mis-use  and  mis-interpretation  and  would 
complete  the  service  to  the  public  for  which  the  Division  of 
Valuation  was  created.  The  commission  owes  it  to  itself,  as 
well  as  the  public,  to  complete  its  report  in  this  way  to 
protect  itself  against  the  mis-use  of  its  information  and  to 
enable  the  public  regulatory  bodies,  the  railways  and  in- 
vestors to  avoid  all  possibility  of  confusion  as  to  results. 
The  commission  will  render  a  great  service  to  the  railways 
and  to  those  interested  in  them  by  presenting  such  a  summary 
in  order  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 


Railroad  Terminals  Come  High 

A  max  who  enters  a  manufacturing  venture  is  confronted 
witli  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem  in  the  design  of  his 
plant.  Obviously  he  must  plan  for  the  future,  but  his  efforts 
at  a  solution  are  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  making  some 
exceedingly  rough  approximations  concerning  future  require- 
ments. He  can  only  guess  at  the  growth  in  the  volume  of 
his  business  and  the  probable  character  of  the  product  most 
in  demand,  and  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  him  to  fore- 
cast improvements  in  manufacturing  processes  which  may 
render  a  large  part  of  his  plant  obsolete.  He  must  also  guard 
against  excessive  capital  expenditures.  As  a  result,  his  provi- 
sions for  the  future  are  necessarily  limited,  and  as  years  go 
by  he  is  compelled  to  discard  portions  or  even  entire  units 
of  his  plant  to  make  way  for  new  facilities  adapted  to  new 
requirements. 

So  it  has  been  with  railroad  terminals.  Changes  in  condi- 
tions, too  well  understood  to  require  mention  here,  are  con- 
stantly compelling  the  roads  to  raze  existing  terminals  and 
replace  them  with  new  ones  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  with  further  allowance  for  the  future. 
In  general,  such  replacements  cannot  be  considered  as  added 
facilities,  but  merely  as  enlargements  of  the  existing  plants. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  expenditures  which  are  entailed  in 
such  replacements  assume  enormous  proportions.  Thus,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  railroads  are  committed  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  150  million  dollars  for  track  elevation.  This 
enormous  outlay,  two-thirds  of  which  has  already  been  made, 
will  add  little  to  the  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  railway 
transportation. 

The  renewal  of  passenger  and  freight  terminals  in  that 
city  also  involves  an  enormous  expenditure.  That  of  the 
North  Western,  completed  within  the  last  ten  years,  totaled 
more  than  20  million  dollars.  The  work  now  in  progress 
for  passenger  and  freight  facilities  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Union  Station  group  will  cost  over  65  million,  while  the 
improvements  to  which  the  Illinois  Central  is  committed  are 
estimated  to  cost  85  million.  The  remaining  group  of  rail- 
roads,  which  includes  those  using  the  Dearborn,  I. a  Salle 
.and    Central    stations,   are   now   using   passenger   and 

freight  facilities  which  are  admittedly  inadequate  and  vari- 
ous plans  completed  or  now  undei  don   indicate 

that   not   less   than    50   million   doll.' 

tl\e  replacem  Jting  terminals  to  meet  the  at 

the  immediate  fu( 

ili,  if  .ill   tin-,    expenditun  total 

Inn.;  a   half  billion  dollars,  and   represent-  an  outlay 
that  is  imt  designed  to  open  new  markets  lor  transportation, 
but  provides  simply  for  the  renewal  of  terminals  which,  while 
required    primarily    for    increases    in    traffic,   are   new; 
litional  chargi  asportation 

vhich  has  not   measurably  increased.    This 
unquestional  '  burdens 

n   important 
place   in   what   i«   termed   our   "transportation   problem" 
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Railroads    Are    Buying  ! 

The  railways  are  preparing  for  the  country's  expected 
prosperity  and  the  resulting  increased  business.  They  are 
ordering  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  unusual  volume  and 
the  announcements  of  authorizations  for  the  expenditure 
of  millions  for  additions  and  improvements  by  the  various 
roads  are  tripping  so  closely  upon  one  another's  heels  that 
it  is  becoming  difficult  to  realize  how  much  there  is  to  be 
done. 

The  Railway  Age,  in  its  issues  in  January,  reported  the 
placing  of  orders  for  7,960  freight  cars;  in  February,  for 
14,771  and  in  March,  for  6,550,  a  total  for  the  three  months 
of  29,281.  In  the  two  issues  which  have  been  issued  so  far 
in  April,  excepting,  that  is,  the  present  issue,  orders  for 
5,010  cars  were  reported,  or  a  total  to  date  of  34,291.  In 
the  first  three  months,  as  noted,  the  total  was  29,281,  which 
compares  with  total  domestic  orders  in  all  12  months  of 
1921  of  23,346.  A  comparison  with  1921  is  not  of  great 
value  because  1921  was  characterized  as  being  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  year.  But,  nevertheless,  1921  had  to  be  tolerated 
:ind  that  we  are  now  out  of  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  things 
we  can  be  thankful  for.  The  year  1916  may  perhaps  be 
a  better  year  to  choose  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  1916  the  freight  car  orders  totaled 
38,169. 

The  Car  and  Locomotive  Orders  of   1922 

Freight  Passenger 

cars  cars  Locomotives 

Tanuarv  7.960  235  5 

February     14.771  160  8 

March    6.350  25  77 

Three  months    29.281  420  90 

April,   first   two   weeks 5.010  423  S6 

Total    34.291  843  176 

It  is  too  early  in  the  week  at  the  time  this  is  written  to 
estimate  how  many  cars  will  be  reported  as  ordered  before  the 
week  is  ended.  The  number  will  be  considerable  for  the 
placing  of  orders  by  the  New  York  Central  for  16,000  cars, 
and  of  large  orders  by  other  companies,  guarantees  that  the 
present  week  will  see  the  placing  of  more  business  than  has 
been  the  case  for  any  week  in  many  months. 

A  feature  of  the  1922  freight  car  business  has  been  the 
size  of  the  orders  as  evidenced  by  the  New  York  Central's 
16,000,  the  Burlington's  7,300;  the  St.  Paul's  4,000;  the 
Norfolk  &  Western's  4,000;  the  Union  Pacific's  4,500;  the 
Pacific  Fruit  Express'  3,300,  etc. 

The  passenger  car  business  has  come  into  its  own  after  a 
long-drawn-out  period  of  lethargy.  Passenger  car  orders 
were  omitted  from  the  scheme  of  things  during  federal  con- 
trol. During  all  1921,  the  passenger  car  orders  totaled 
only  246.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1922,  the  orders 
totaled  420;  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1,  there  were  re- 
ported 50,  and  in  that  of  April  8 — last  week's  issue — there 
were  reported  373,  a  total  thus  far  this  year,  therefore,  of 
843.  The  figure  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922 — 420 — 
compares  with  that  of  the  537  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1916.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  one  week  of 
1922,  the  issue  of  January  21,  more  passenger  car  orders 
were  reported  than  the  figure  for  Class  I  roads  in  all  of 
1921,  or  that  in  last  week's  issue  the  Pennsylvania's  order 
for  250  cars  again  exceeded  the  1921   figure. 

The  buying  of  locomotives  has  not  yet  reached  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  case  of  cars.  A  buying  movement  has 
started,  however,  and  should  soon  be  showing  results. 

Last  year  was  not  a  good  year.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
an  exceedingly  poor  one.  A  comparison  between  the  record 
of  an  exceedingly  good  period  such  as  we  are  now  in,  with 
the  poor  conditions  of  1921,  therefore,  has  some  interesting 
results.  There  are  several  railway  supply  concerns  that  re- 
port having  taken  more  business  in  one  month — in  some 
cases,  in  one  week — than  in  all  12  months  or  all  52  weeks  of 


1921.  A  marked  change  indeed,  and,  no  doubt,  all  the 
more  appreciated  because  of  the  sharpness  of  the  contrast. 

"Philadelphia  &  Reading's  Improvements  to  Cost  $15,- 
000,000,"  "Pennsylvania  to  Spend  $8,000,000  in  Pittsburgh 
District,"  "Union  Pacific  Plans  $29,000,000  Outlay." 
These  are  typical  of  the  headlines  which  one  can  see  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the  daily  papers.  They  indicate 
optimism — practical  optimism,  that  is — and  prosperity.. 
The  railways  went  through  a  very  trying  year  in  1921. 
They  earned  for  the  year  but  3.3  per  cent  on  their  property 
investment.  The  amount  of  traffic  they  handled  was  com- 
paratively small — so  much  below  1920  as  to  be  hardly  com- 
parable. Although  the  1921  net  was  not  as  great  as  the 
Transportation  Act  requires,  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
1920  figure.  The  reason  for  the  increased  net  with  the 
greatly  decreased  traffic  was  the  extremely  severe  cuts  in  ex- 
penses. Except  in  the  matter  of  wages — still  under  con- 
sideration— the  railways  succeeded  in  getting  things  back 
on  a  rock  bottom  basis.  They  made  savings  in  mainten- 
ance— less,  insofar  as  concerns  the  final  result,  in  way  and 
structures  than  in  equipment. 

As  concerns  equipment,  the  railways  now  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  bad  order  cars  and  unserviceable  locomotives 
than  is  advisable.  This  means  that  there  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  repair  work  to  be  done  although  it  is  also  to  be 
presumed  that  the  proportion  of  bad  orders  will  be  reduced 
in  due  time  through  retirements  of  worn  out  or  obsolete 
equipment.  Track  is  better  now  than  it  was  in  1920  in  spite 
of  the  25.9  per  cent  reduction  in  expenses  of  maintenance 
of  way  in  1921.  It  is  by  no  means  restored  to  pre-war 
standards.  Further  than  that,  there  is  to  be  overcome  the 
suspension  which  took  place  in  1919,  1920  and  1921  in  im- 
provement work.  The  railways,  in  short,  have  a  big  pro- 
gram of  catching  up  ahead  of  them.  The  placing  of  these 
large  orders  for  freight  and  passenger  cars  and  the  authori- 
zations of  expenditures  for  other  kinds  of  improvements 
show  a  realization  of  that  fact.  They  also  show  a  will  to 
accomplish  that  which  is  necessary  to  supply  a  pre-war 
standard  of  transportation  service. 

The  most  practical  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  is 
the  manner  in  which  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
coming  of  prosperity.  This  program  would  not  now  be  un- 
der way  if  the  railroads  were  not  convinced  that  business 
is  about  to  pick  up  and  to  pick  up  in  considerable  extent. 
But,  further  than  that,  the  railways  are,  in  fact,  taking  the 
lead  in  the  whole  situation  and  by  so  doing  are  themselves 
starting  the  ball  rolling.  By  and  large,  things  look  good 
for  1922.  It  seems  safe  to  feel  optimistic  and  enthusiastic- 
ally optimistic  at  that. 


New  Books 

Modern  Tunneling,  by  Brunton  &  Davis.  Second  edition  with 
new  cluipters  on  railroad  tunneling,  by  J.  Vipond  Davies. 
6]/i  in.  by  9  in.  612  pages.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Published  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

As  stated  above  this  is  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
first  edition  published  in  1914,  the  revision  consisting  in 
the  addition  of  200  pages  devoted  to  railroad  or  larger  bore 
tunnels.  The  earlier  edition  was  confined  primarily  to  water 
and  mining  tunnels  of  smaller  section  than  those  used  in 
railway  work.  Apparently,  the  first  400  pages  have  not  been 
revised  in  the  new  edition  since  all  data  and  references 
antedate  1914,  the  date  of  previous  publication.  Conse- 
quently, references  to  the  more  recent  tunnel  projects  do  not 
cover  their  completion  subsequent  to  that  time.  This  seems 
rather  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  table  of  noted  railroad 
tunnels  on  page  32  since  it  omits  reference  to  the  Rogers 
Pass    or    Connaught    tunnel,    the    longest    railway    bore    in 
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America.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  very  properh  is 
topical,  taking  up  the  various  factors  entering  into  tunnel 
work  in  separate  chapters,  including  such  subjects  as  ma- 
chinery, ventilation,  drilling,  timbering,  blasting,  etc.  An- 
other noteworthy  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  amount  of 
space  given  to  bibliography.  This  amounts  to  60  page-  in 
the  older  portion  and  is  supplemented  in  the  newer  part 
["he  200  pages  on  railroad  tunneling  are  sub- 
divided into  chapters  dealing  with  the  general  subject  and 
construction  and  are  followed  by  chapters  treating  of  the 
building  of  tunnels  through  different  classes  of  materials, 
beginning  with  hard  rock,  following  with  loose  rock  and 
softer  materials  and  terminating  with  a  rather  extended  treat- 
ment of  subaqueous  tunnels.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  outside  of  the  Mount  Royal  and  Rogers  Pass 
tunnel.-,  the  principal  references  to  particular  projects  relate 
to  tunnels  built  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City. 

The    Transition    Spiral.      By    Arthur    Lovat    Higgins,    assistant 
lecturer   in   engineering    in    the    Victoria    University   of   Man- 
chester.  England.     5    in.    by    7' ',    in.,    110   paRes.    illustrated, 
i'rinted  in  Great  Britain.    D.  I' an  Nostrand 
Company,  New  York. 
This  handbook  deals  with  the  development  of  a  transition 
spiral  which  will  be  of  easy  and  practical  application  in  the 
field   and   yet   afford   an   effective   compromise   between   the 
elements    necessary    for    that    result    and    those    for   correct 
mathematical   truths.     The  curve  developed   is  the  clothoid 
which,  according  to  the  author,  does  not  necessitate  the  use 
of  tables  is  virtually  interchangeable  with  the  cubic  parabola 
and   lends    itself    readily   to   the   three    characteristic   modes 
utilized  in  American  spiraling  practice;  i.  e.,  a  constant  chord 
length,  the  number  of  chords  constant,  and  constant  deflection 

Earthwork  in  Railui  ring.     By  John  IV.  F.  Gardner.     (> 

id.  by  9  in..  152  pages,  illustrated.    Bound  in  cloth.    Printed  in 

ltd     D.   Van  Nostrand  Company.  New  Vorh. 

The   apparent    intent    of    the    author,    an    Englishman    with 

experience  on   English  railways,  has  been  the  presentation 

of    the    underlying    principle-    controlling    earthwork    in    a 

practical     and    easily    understandable    manner.     In    many 

respects,  he  has  succeeded  admirably  although  the  book,  so 

its  application  to  American  uses  is  concerned,  suffers 

somewhat  from  the  handicap  of  being  largely  descriptive  of 

English   practices      Much  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 

•ion  of  earthwork,  a-  well   a-  the  chapters  on  drainage 

and,   in   particular,   slips   in   earthwork,   are  quite   applicable 

to  any  practice  and  are  interesting  and  instrui  rive  f<>r  students 

of  railway  construction. 

".-/  Mill  Buildings.  By  Milo  S.  Ketckum,  director 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


* .  1 1 1 1 1 


|  The  Railway  Agi  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing   constructs  ions  for   im- 

provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
•words — are  particularly  appreciated.] 

Standardization  of 

Automatic  Connectors 

New  York 
lu   THE    EDITOK  : 

I  have  read  with  mueh  interest  the  editorial  on  The 
Future  of  the  Automatic  Hose  Connector  which  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  11.  I  note  in  the  article  the 
following  paragraph:  "There  will  be  no  extensive  applica- 
tion of  connectors  to  freight  equipment  until  through  some 
agency  all  but  one  type  of  gasket  face  and  one  type  of 
gathering  device  has  been  eliminated.  But  who  ought  to  do 
the  eliminating?"  That  is  now  the  heart  of  the  connector 
question.  "Who  ought  to  do  the  eliminating?''  Some  con- 
tend, and  I  understand  your  article  to  contend,  that  the  con- 
nector manufacturers  should  do  it.  while  others  claim  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  railways.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  the 
correct  view. 

For  the  manufacturers  to  undertake  to  determine  the 
standard  connector  would  be  much  like  a  lawyer  acting  as 
advocate  and  judge  in  his  own  case.  The  railways  are  the 
customers  for  the  connector.  Is  it  not  their  wish,  expressed 
through  a  proper  committee,  which  should  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  arriving  at  a  standard?  Can  it  be  regarded  as 
likely  that  any  association  of  connector  manufacturers  could 
persuade  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
operating  approximately  three  million  cars,  to  use  a  single 
xmnector  type  merely  because  they  recommend  it?  Granting 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  which  I  do  not  believe,  would 
it  be  the  logical  course  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  railways? 
The  connector  manufacturers  are  not  immune  from  the  com- 
mer<  ial  instinct  any  more  than  any  one  else.  As  between  a 
good  device,  which  they  cannot  control  by  patents,  and  a  good 
whi.h  they  can  control,  it  would  be  but  natural  that 
they  should  recommend  the  latter.  The  railways,  on  the 
Other  hand,  would  prefer  to  -elect  the  device  least  pr 
by  patents. 

Thus  the  standardization  of  a  connector  is  confronted, 
at  the  outset,  with  a  conflict  of  interests,  the  consumer  desir- 
ing  to  adopt,  a-  fir  as  possible,  an  unpatented  device  and  the 
producer  desiring  to  protect  his  shareholders,  and  his  own 
heavy  investment  in  time  and  money,  by  getting  adopted 
something  which  hi-  patent-  control  To  my  knowledge, 
f  the  two  connector  companies  now   most   active  has 

spent  several  years  of  hard  effort,  and  probably  a  half  million 
dollars  bringing  it-  device  t"  a  state  of  efficiency,  while  the 
other   company    has   -pent    more    than    a    million    dollars   and 

fourteen  years  of  equally  hard  effort  developing  the  connector 
Naturally  they  will  labor  earnestly  to  secure  some 

lit    from  a  tiling   obtained   at    50  clear  a   pr 
This    is    the    chief    difficulty    in    the    wax     of    reali/r 

I  \w,  h    ,  mil, I    ,  mil,'    from    tb.  ir   sug- 

n   that   the   .  .mnec  tor  manufacturers   voluntarily   "get 

\n   endeavor   to  accomplish   this   ha-  been   re- 

peatedly  made  during  tin-  past  I  nd  in  .  ach  instanci 

!  because  of  the  inability  of  the  connector  rom- 

to  agree  upon  the  consideration  to  be  awarded  the 

nl    companies    for   their   patent    rights.      I-',,,  h    concern 

•  in  the  merit  of  it-  device  and  regards  it  as  the  one 

which    the    railroads    Should    adopt        It    is    to   DO    purpose    to 
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disagree  with  them.  Until  the  railroads  have  indicated  what 
they  want  in  a  connector,  these  companies  are  about  as  well 
off  in  the  argument  as  those  who  may  oppose  their  convic- 
tions. As  matters  stand,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  difference 
of  opinion.  Until  the  railways  have  decided  on  a  standard 
connector,  the  companies  do  not  know  where  their  respective 
devices  stand  and  cannot  negotiate  intelligently. 

A  few  months  ago,  for  instance,  when  this  matter  of  get- 
ting together  was  up  among  the  connector  people,  one  con- 
cern having  but  one  connector  and  only  eight  patents  (as 
far  as  I  know)  to  contribute,  demanded  60  per  cent  of  the 
benefits  of  the  entire  combination.  How  is  it  possible  to 
make  any  headway  toward  "getting  together"  under  such 
circumstances?  Except  for  the  extent  of  their  demand,  the 
attitude  of  this  company  is  typical.  It  has  a  device  which 
is  being  favorably  received,  its  officers  are  honest,  conscien- 
tious men  who  really  believe  their  device  superior  to  all 
others.  Until  some  disinterested,  authoritative  committee 
has  confirmed,  or  rejected,  their  conviction,  the  likelihood  of 
"getting  together"  with  them  is  remote. 

You  may  say  leave  them  out,  but  that  would  not  cure  the 
difficulty.  Where  and  by  whom  would  the  line  be  drawn 
on  the  leaving-out  process?  Besides,  this  concern  may  be 
entirely  justified  in  its  conviction.  I  do  not,  of  course,  think 
it  is,  but  after  all  that  is  only  my  opinion.  It  may  be  that 
this  company  has  a  device  which  the  railways  should  use, 
in  which  case  it  is  entitled  to  the  larger  share.  But  who 
is  to  determine  whether  it  has  or  has  not  such  a  device?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  a  committee  made  up  of  engineers,  repre- 
senting the  different  competitive  connector  manufacturers 
(which  would  be  the  expected  of  course  if  the  connector 
manufacturers  are  to  get  together,  and  themselves  decide 
upon  a  connector  to  be  offered  for  standardization) ,  would 
render  a  decision  acceptable  to  this  company?  Each  member 
of  such  a  committee  would  be  prejudiced  by  his  own  ideas 
of  connector  design,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  his 
vote  would  fail  to  reflect  this  prejudice.  Is  not  the  question 
of  standardization  really  one  for  the  railroads?  It  is  they 
who  must  be  satisfied   as  to  design. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  connector  manufacturers 
to  get  together  at  this  time,  what  good  would  it  accomplish? 
I  cannot  imagine  the  railways  adopting  a  connector  merely 
because  it  is  presented  to  them  by  the  various  connector 
manufacturers  as  a  body.  The  roads  would,  and  with  good 
cause,  insist  upon  thorough  demonstration.  Why  not  then 
have  this  demonstration  now?  Let  a  committee  representing 
the  railways  select  the  various  connector  designs  which  it 
regards  worthy  of  trial  and  put  them  through  a  series  of 
conclusive  elimination  tests,  select  therefrom  the  connector 
most  desirable  for  standardization  and  then  compel  the  con- 
nector manufacturers  to  get  together  on  patents,  with  a  pen- 
alty for  failure  of  refusal  by  the  roads  to  standardize  any 
connector.  Such  a  course  would  bring  to  light  the  connector 
the  roads  are  willing  to  use,  and  would  make  known  to  the 
connector  manufacturers  what  they  were  to  get  together  on. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
they  would  get  together.  To  refuse  would  be  to  stand  in  their 
own  light  and  postpone  the  general  use  of  any  connector. 

Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  attempt  to  get  together  on  the  part  of  the  connector 
manufacturers  on  a  basis  involving  the  giving  up  of  patent 
rights,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  basis  your  article  sug- 
gests, would  be  to  negotiate  in  the  dark.  Each  concern  would 
hesitate  to  give  up  any  of  its  rights  in  return  for  a  share  in 
the  rights  of  something  which  they  do  not  know  the  railways 
want,  and  which  they  conscientiously  believe  less  meritorious 
than  their  own  device.  Could  you  blame  them  for  this? 
None  of  us  like  to  "buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,"  and  that  would 
be  the  nature  of  such  a  trade  in  the  absence  of  some  indica- 
tion by  the  railways  as  to  exactly  what  they  want  in  the 
standard  connector. 


Considerable  impetus  would  undoubtedly  be  given  the  sub- 
ject if  the  connector  manufacturers  would  come  together  in 
a  friendly  association,  not  involving  any  sacrifice  of  patent 
rights,  but  compelling  each  joining  company  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  its  member  companies  for  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
nector by  the  railways  (leaving  it  to  the  railways  to  deter- 
mine what  design  they  want),  and  to  accept  the  railways' 
fair  recommendation  as  to  patent  rights  and  price  at  which 
the  connector  should  sell.  I  have  long  advocated  such  an 
association  and  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  I  can  to  bring 
it  about.  Joseph  Robinson. 


The  Boiler  Compound 

_  Chicago. 

io  the  Editor: 

I  desire  to  take  exception  to  a  number  of  statements  which 
appeared  in  "a  criticism"  of  the  article  entitled  The  Interior 
Treatment  of  Boiler  Waters  (November  12,  1921,  page 
935),  which  criticism  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 24,  1921,  page  1241.  It  is  being  admitted  more  and 
more  generally  that  there  is  more  in  the  field  of  chemistrv 
that  relates  to  water  treatment  than  lime  and  soda  ash.  In 
a  paper  presented  before  the  Western  Railway  Club  of  Chi- 
cago two  years  ago  on  the  treatment  of  water  for  locomotive 
use,  the  consulting  chemist  of  the  Union  Pacific  system  said : 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  treatment  with  boiler  compound 
is  identical  with  the  process  of  water  softening.  If  anyone  has 
the  idea  that  the  manufacture  of  boiler  compounds  is  a  sort  of 
hit-or-miss  proposition,  I  would  ask  you  to  correct  this  impres- 
sion. There  is  room  for  more  variation  in  the  composition  of 
boiler  compound  than  there  is  in  outside  treatment.  Because 
fraud  may  have  been  detected  in  attempts  to  sell  boiler  compounds 
that  have  no  value,  I  do  not  believe  in  condemning  the  use  of 
honestly  made  compounds." 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has,  for  many  years, 
published  the  following  statement  in  its  water  supply  papers, 
its  first  appearance  being  probably  in  Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  164,  eight  or  ten  years  ago: 

"An  honestly  prepared  boiler  compound  has  many  advantages. 
*  *  *  Such  compounds,  when  intelligently  and  carefully  pre- 
pared, are  efficient  and  satisfactory." 

Recently  two  very  carefully  developed  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Water  Works'  Asso- 
ciation. One  by  Milton  F.  Stein  contains  the  following 
paragraph,  referring  to  the  results  of  the  reactions  where 
lime  is  used  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia : 

"The  calcium  carbonate  formed  is  only  soluble  to  the  extent 
of  about  13  p.p.m.  and  so  precipitates  out.  The  magnesium  car- 
bonate, being  soluble  to  the  amount  of  about  100  p.p.m.,  remains 
in  solution  to  that  extent,  and  requires  additional  lime  for  its 
removal  as  the  insoluble  hydroxide.  At  least  this  is  the  theory, 
but  in  practice  such  ideal  conditions  do  not  obtain.  The  solu- 
bility of  the  calcium  carbonate  as  precipitated  from  a  solution 
seems  to  be  greater  than  the  amount  which  can  be  dissolved  by 
shaking  it  in  the  powdered  form  with  water.  The  presence  of 
magnesium  carbonate  affects  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate, 
as  there  appears  to  be  a  definite  limit  to  the  combined  solubility 
of  the  two  salts.  The  presence  of  other  compounds,  particularly 
sodium  chloride,  tends  to  increase  these  residual  solubilities,  and 
they  are  also  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  water.  The 
magnesium  hydroxide  forms  very  slowly  and  is  apt  to  assume  a 
colloidal  condition,  and  to  return  to  its  former  state  by  absorbing 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air." 

Then,  with  reference  to  the  reaction,  using  carbonate  of 
soda,  he  states  that  the  use  of  soda  ash  is  on  a  more  pre- 
carious basis,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cold  the  reactions 
occurring  are  very  sluggish  and  sometimes  are  not  even 
completed. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  journal  appeared  an  article 
by  W.  A.  Sperry  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  opens  his  article 
with  the  following  sentence:     "To  soften  water  with  lime  is 
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beautifully  simple  in  theory,  but  in  practice  there  are  diffi- 
culties that  are  both  vexing  and  perplexing." 

Among  the  difficulties,  he  gives  one:  "The  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 30  p. p.m.  of  the  calcium  carbonate  produced 
is  soluble,  varying  somewhat  with  the  temperature  and 
pressure" — and  again — "Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  cal- 
cium salts  are  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  in  warm,  the 
completeness  of  reaction  being  greatly  accelerated  or  se- 
riously retarded  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature, 
as  in  changes  from  summer  to  winter  conditions,  with  a  cor- 
responding change  in  the  time  element  necessary," — and 
again — "The  ideal  condition  for  a  lime  softening  plant  is 
expressed  in  some  form  of  the  hot  water  softening  system." 
In  both  of  these  articles,  the  point  discussed  was  what 
change  or  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  method  of 
treating  to  eliminate  this  incompleteness  of  reaction  as  well 
as  the  development  of  what  are  called  "after  deposits,"  and 
in  both  cases  the  fallacy  of  putting  too  much  faith  in  a 
method  of  such  antiquity  is  emphasized. 

If  heat  is  necessary  to  complete  a  reaction,  and  this  heat 
is  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  boiler,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  this  method  of  treatment  and  that  of  the 
so-called  interior  treatment  is  that  in  one  case  materials  are 
present  to  control  the  separation  of  the  incrusting  salts  in 
the  boiler,  and  in  the  other  nothing  at  all  is  present,  and  the 
precipitate  usually  forms  in  a  distinctly  crystalline  condi- 
tion and  deposits  just  as  though  no  treatment  of  any  kind 
had  been  attempted. 

Another  point  that  the  writer  of  this  article  went  into  great 
detail  on  was  that  relative  to  foaming.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  foaming,  and  much  has  been  learned.  Many 
complicated  causes  have  been  detected,  but  it  is  recognized 
that  concentrated  soda  salts  stimulate  as  well  as  create  a 
foaming  tend' 

The  matter  of  boiling  is  considerably  more  than  the  form- 
ing of  steam  bubbles.     It  is  a  matter  of  getting  the  steam 
bubbles  out  of  the  water  and   into  the  steam  spaces,   and 
foaming  more  than  anything  else,  is  a  matter  of  surface  ten- 
sion.   Surface  tension  is  the  force  developed  to  hold  t 
the    film    of    water    which    makes    the    division    between    the 
liquid  and  the  gaseous  space  above      1  he  increase  of  certain 
soluble  salts  makes  this  film  tougher,  and  the  presence  of 
other  salts  make-   it   weaker       So   far   as   we  know   to  date, 
ompounds  invariably  increase  the  surface  tension, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  increased  concentration  of  soda 
the  principal  soluble  salts  to  be  reckoned 
with,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sludge  in  the 
will  be  increased  foaming  1"  -  "ill  he 

bubbles  trying  to  break  through  this  surface  film. 

there  is  quit  e  in  the  boiler 

from    an    outside   treated    water    as    from    an    inside    treated 
in  the  first  case,  the  sludge  is  quite  apt  to  be 
•rid  get  nearer  to  boiler  surfaces,  and  jusl 

"  bubbles   as   the  other 

which   in   many  eases  of   interior  treatment   i-   inten- 

trolled  through  organic  materials,  which  not  only 

i  flocculent,  but,  through 

n  action  upon  the  surfai  e  film, 

and   more  liable  to  break   when   the 
bubbles  reach  it 

ithori- 
rking   tor  the 


sium,  which  remain  in  solution  after  most  of  the  other  bases  are 
precipitated,  and  which  increase  the  surface  tension  of  the  water. 
The  increased  surface  tension  tends  to  prevent  the  steam  bubbles 
from  bursting  and  escaping.  Other  factors  undoubtedly  affect  or 
cause  foaming,  but  sodium  and  potassium  are  the  chief  causes." 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  an  anti-foaming  compound, 
it  is  true  that  the  United  States  government,  through  the 
agency  of  the  United  States  Railway  Administration,  con- 
din  ted  a  test  on  one  of  the  western  railways,  using  a  com- 
mercial anti-foaming  preparation  of  relatively  high  quality, 
and.  as  a  result  of  this  test,  published  a  bulletin  in  which  it 
was  >hown  that  with  the  treatment  in  question  it  was  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  total  mileage  two  to  three  times  over  the 
normal  at  which  the  water  foamed  before  this  type  of  trouble 
would  begin  to  be  experienced.  This  service  would  greatly 
reduce  the  expense  of  boiler  washing  and  real  data  rather 
than  guesses  proved  that  the  savings  were  well  worth  con- 
sidering. D-   K-   French. 

Directing  Chemist,  Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 


Rough-Riding  Passenger  Cars 

Shall  Town,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  remarks  from  time  to  time  on  the  passenger  trans- 
portation problem  are  to  the  point.    I  often  have  to  travel 
and  by  nature  prefer  to  go  by  rail  rather  than  road.    I  have 
a  keen  interest  in  the  railroad  on  which  I  live,  having  money 
invested  in  it  and  having  been  employed  by  it.    And  yet  I 
usuallv   travel    by  motor   for   two   reasons — the   bad    riding 
quality  of  the  coaches,  and  lack  of  punctuality.     The  steel 
coaches  of  this  company  were  originally  equipped  with  the 
orthodox  six-wheel  truck  and  were  quite  comfortable  to  ride 
in.   Since  then  they  have  substituted  a  truck  which,  for  main- 
tenance, may  be  an  improvement  but  for  riding  qualities  is 
worthless.     The  trouble  is  due  to  the  weight  being  carried 
entirely  on  short  plate  springs   rather  than   partly   by   cod 
springs  as  in  the  conventional  truck.    This  sets  up  a  vibra- 
tion in  the  interior  of  the  car  causing  a  sensation  on  the  ear 
drums  only  one  degree  less  annoying  than  the  noise  emitted 
...motive  when  standing  with  a  hole  in  the  fire. 
'  Nowadays  the  aim  seems  to  be  the  building  of  a  ponderous 
car  to  withstand  collision  but  with  no  thought  as  to  comfort. 
As  I  sit  in  one  of  these  battering  rams  and  try  to  divert  my 
thoughts  from  the  vibration.  1  wonder  how  much  of  my  fare 
irbed  b)  a  car  weighing  75  tons  instead  of  50  tons  of 
ears  ago.    rhe  thought  comes  that  in  auto- 
has  been  substituted  for  wood,  with- 
out any  increase  in  weight  or  decrease  in  strength;  that  the 
tendenq  has  been  to  build  motor  ears  lighter;  that  tni 
weight    has    been    accompanied    by    better    riding    qualities 
through    better    suspension;    that,    although    collisions    with 
other  vehicles  and  with  trains    ,;   crossings  o-  CUT,  often  with 
the    automobile    is   not    built    armored    for 

these 

On  the  oilier  hand,  when  1  travel  in  an  English  pas 

70  ft    long  and  weighing  less  than  40  tons.  I  appre- 
hov.  comfortably  it  rides,  bow  all  the  shocks  and  noises 

.,,n  is  thai  the  designer  deliberately 

tried  t  wheels,  for  instance,  h.ue  I  wooden  filler 

between  the  hub  and  rim:  the  long  wheelbase  of  the  truck. 
tad  with  the  truck  frame  through 
rubber    blocks    all    contribute    to    the    desired    end      Y\ 
quentl  ''-11  f"r  ""'  profiting  hv  our  methods 

of  han  hi     Why  don't  we  profil  by  their 
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Modern  Tendencies  in  Locomotive  Design' 

Need  of  Increased  Economy  in  Use  and  Production  of  Steam; 
Turbine  and  Internal  Combustion  Locomotives  Possible 

By  James  Partington 

Estimating  Engineer,  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York 


The  types,  weights  and  general  details  of  construction 
of  locomotives  have  undergone  striking  changes  in 
the  last  20  years.  A  study  of  these  changes  will  show 
in  a  great  measure  the  modern  trend  of  locomotive  design. 

Modifications  of  type  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  Eight-wheel  passenger  locomotives  have  been  super- 
seded by  Pacific  and  Mountain  types;  Consolidation  freight 
locomotives  have  been  superseded  by  Mikado  and  Santa  Fe 
types,  and  to  some  extent  by  Mallets;  four  and  six-wheel 
switchers  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  superseded  by  eight- 
wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  weight  per  axle  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
as  track  and  bridges  would  permit  so  that  60,000  lb.  per 
axle  is  a  common  axle  load  today  and  70,000  lb.  is  some- 
times reached. 

The  boiler  of  moderate  size  with  a  narrow  firebox  between 
the  frames  or  between  the  drivers  has  been  superseded  by  a 
modem  steam  plant  with  wide  firebox  above  the  wheels, 
fitted  with  superheater,  brick  arch,  flexible  staybolts,  feed- 
water  heater,  thermic  syphons,  circulating  devices,  combus- 
tion  chambers,    exhaust    steam    injectors,   etc. 

Stephenson  valve  gear  and  slide  valve  cylinders  have  been 
superseded  by  piston  valve  cylinders  with  outside  steam 
pipes  and  outside  valve  gears  of  a  number  of  different  types. 

Some  Prime  Requisites 

All  locomotives  should  conform  to  certain  prime  requisites 
that  may  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  A  drawbar  pull  that 
will  handle  the  largest  tonnage  that  road  conditions  permit; 
(2)  The  production  and  delivery  of  drawbar  horsepower  at 
minimum  cost;  (3)  Careful  designing  to  embody  road 
standards,  to  meet  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  require- 
ments and  to  keep  maintenance  charges  down  to  a  minimum. 

To  meet  the  first  requirement  all  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  road  must  be  carefully  studied,  the  horse  power  curves 
of  different  types  of  locomotives  at  the  speeds  they  will  have 
to  operate  analyzed  and  the  type  selected  that  best  fulfills 
the  needs  of  the  service. 

Importance  of  Economy 

In  designing  locomotives  to  meet  the  second  requirement, 
all  the  devices  which  make  for  economy  of  fuel  must  be 
considered.  The  application  of  a  brick  arch  in  the  firebox 
and  a  fire-tube  superheater  are  items  of  general  design  which 
have  shown  noteworthy  reductions  in  coal  and  water  and 
are  being  applied  in  all  modern  locomotives.  The  use  of  a 
feedwater  heater  or  an  exhaust  steam  injector  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  development  in  American  practice  although 
each  of  these  devices  has  shown  marked  saving  in  fuel  in 
European  operation.  The  use  of  these  is  now  becoming 
more  common  on  our  railroads.  On  many  designs  of  loco- 
motives the  use  of  a  combustion  chamber,  providing  a  longer 
flame-way  and  an  opportunity  for  secondary  combustion  be- 
fore the  flame  and  gases  enter  the  tubes,  shows  an  economy 
which  is  available  with  but  slight  additional  first  cost. 

A  more  careful  consideration  of  diameter  of  tubes  as  a 
factor  of  the  length  over  tube  sheets  may  also  be  cited. 
For  the  best  results  with  bituminous  coal  the  length  of  the 

_    *Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  April  7,  1922,  at  the  Newport  News  meet- 
ing   of    the    American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers,    Virginia    Section. 


boiler  tubes  should   be  approximately   within  the  following 
limits: — 

Out.  diam.  of  tube  Distance  over  tube  sheets 

2  in 18  ft.  0  in.  to  19  ft.  6  in. 

3  54   "J 22  ft.  6  in.  to  24  ft.  6  in. 

2lA   in 28  ft.  0  in.  to  30  ft.  0  in. 

These  proportions  are  based  on  the  evaporative  values  of 
tubes  of  varying  lengths  and  can  serve  only  as  a  guide  in 
deciding  tube  diameters,  especially  for  the  intermediate 
lengths  not  covered  by  the  table  where  a  choice  of  either 
of  two  diameters  can  be  made  without  sacrificing  efficiency. 
For  example,  2  in.  or  2J4  in.  tubes  may  be  used  for  a  length 
over  tube  sheets  of  21  ft.  unless  there  are  special  conditions 
of  draft  or  fuel  which  require  separate  consideration. 

The  tendency  which  was  frequently  indicated  after  the 
introduction  of  superheaters,  to  curtail  the  steam  space  of 
the  boiler,  is  being  avoided  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible 
in  the  locomotive  of  today.  Sufficient  steam  space  and  a 
throttle  designed  and  located  to  deliver  dry  steam  to  the 
superheater  are  recognized  items  having  an  important  bearing 
on  the  performance  of  the  locomotive. 

The  type  of  throttle  usually  applied  now  is  designed  to 
permit  entrance  to  the  boiler  through  the  dome  without  re- 
moving the  throttle,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  an  auxiliary 
or  inspection  dome. 

The  boiler  and  cylinder  proportions  of  modem  locomo- 
tives are  such  that  extravagant  forcing  of  the  fire  is  un- 
necessary, the  beating  surface  and  the  grate  area  being  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of  steam  required 
with  a  coal  consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 
not  exceeding  120  lb.  for  bituminous  coal,  and  not  exceeding 
55  lb.  to  70  lb.  for  anthracite. 

Present  day  locomotives  are  usually  designed  to  be  as  large 
and  powerful  as  the  roadbed,  bridges  and  clearances  will 
permit.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  apply  automatic  stokers 
to  supply  the  large  amount  of  coal  consumed,  the  limit  per 
hour  for  hand  firing  by  one  fireman  being  about  6,000  lb. 

In  connection  with  the  economical  production  of  steam 
there  are  a  number  of  other  devices  coming  into  use,  im- 
portant among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

The  application  of  two  or  three  thermic  syphons;  the 
number  depending  on  the  width  of  the  grate.  These  provide 
a  considerable  amount  of  additional  heating  surface  in  the 
most  effective  location,  i.  e.,  in  the  firebox,  and  contribute 
toward  a  better  circulation  of  water  over  the  firebox  crown. 

Another  method  of  improving  circulation  which  has  been 
applied  on  a  number  of  recent  locomotives,  embodies  the  ap- 
plication of  a  horizontal  plate  laterally  in  the  boiler  shell, 
located  so  that  about  one-half  of  the  tube  heating  surface 
is  above  this  plate,  the  balance  below  it,  causing  a  lower 
circulation  of  water  toward  the  back  tube  sheet  and  sides 
of  the  firebox  and  an  upper  circulation  forward. 

A  generous  use  of  flexible  staybolts  is  noticeable  in  all 
modern  boilers  on  account  of  the  noteworthy  saving  in  fre- 
quency of  inspection  and  cost  of  renewals. 

On  account  of  the  weight  necessary  to  provide  for  boilers 
of  ample  size  and  the  auxiliary  attachments  necessary  for 
the  most  economic  production  of  steam,  the  weight  of  the 
machinery  parts  must  be  carefully  proportioned  to  keep  them 
down  to  a  safe  minimum.     This  has  caused  a  demand  for  the 
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employment  of  special  alloy  steel  for  many  parts  subject  to 
tad  fatigue. 
To  secure  material?  which  can  be  readily  repaired  or  re- 
d   by  the  ordinary  railroad  shop  the  present  trend  is 
toward  the  employment  of  alloy  steels  which  will  give  the 
required  additional  strength  and  tenacity  without  the  neces- 
sity of  heat  treatment  of  these  special  forgings. 

The  employment  of  a  booster  to  gain  additional  tractive 
p.uver  by  utilizing  the  adhesive  weight  on  truck  wheels  and 
the  application  of  cylinders  on  the  tender  in  a  number  of 
1  as  one  of  the  recent  developments  in- 
tended to  provide  increased  tractive  power  for  emergencies, 
such   as   short  steep  grades,   starting  trains  on   a   grade,  etc. 

Maintenance  Cost  Must  Be  Kept  Down 

In  designing  locomotives  to  meet  the  third  requirement — ■ 

keeping  down  tin-  mainti  -  of  the 

railroads  and  of  the  locomotive  builder-;  are  giving  special 
attention  to  the  following  points: 

Careful  determination  of  the  stresses  in  all  part-  of  the 
locomotive  and  tender  and  securing  proportions  and  mate- 
rials which  will  withstand  thi  -  and  avoid  costly 
failures  in  si 

Adoption  of  designs  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  part- 
as  much  as  possible  thus  keeping  bolted  connections  to  a 
minimum. 

Avoidance  of  construction  whii  h  -  .u.no:  readily  be  removed 
for  repair  or  renewal  or  repaired  in  place  at  reason abl 

Due  consideration  of  the  question  of  lubri.  ation  and  mak- 
ing the  engine  parts  accessible  for  lubrication  and  inspection. 
Nearly  all  bearings  on  modern  designs  are  arranged  for 
lubrication. 

Possible  Future  Developments 

Whether  the  design  of  locomotive-  of  the  future  will  i  on- 
tinue  along  conventional  lines  will  depend  largely  on  experi- 
ments along  new  lines  and  the  success  or  failure  of  such 
e\[>eriment<. 

The  writer  believes  we  will  see  more  successful  adaptation 
of  three-cylinder  locomotives   in    which   the   adi 
cured  will  be  greater  and  the  complications  of  construction 
will  Ik-  simplified.     Increased  efficiency  will  also  be  sought 
by  the  employment   of  higher   boiler   pressures   and    higher 

-    of    superheat,      Io    secure    higher  boiler  pr 
without   entailing    prohibitive   increased   charges    for   boiler 
maintenance,  a  new  type  of  boiler  may  be  necessary.     To 
higher  decree-  of  superheat,  the  changes  involved  can 
ly  be  worked  out   and   adapted   as   required. 
It  may  be  that  the  merits  of  internal  combustion  will  be 
out  on  our  railroad-,  although  the  complications  in- 
volved do  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  maintenance  depart- 
ments.    Several  locomotives  of  thi-  type  are  being  developed 

ng    made    abroad    in    condensing   turbine 
drive:;  the  results  thus   far  obtained  have 

ler  improvements  in  the  draft  appliances  and  redui 
ire  of  exhaust   are  being  diligently 
imotives  from  the  stand- 

d  will  undou 

I  >rt    in    the    future,       I  he 
implishments 

1  >!-.!    I 
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with  locomotive  No.  50000  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  in  1910.  In  1913  the  largest  passenger 
locomotive  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  was  a  Pacific  type 
of  36,000  lb.  tractive  effort,  the  maximum  permissible  wheel 
load  at  the  time  being  47,000  lb.  per  pair  of  driving  wheels, 
ating  double-heading  on  regular  trains. 
I  on  the  proportions  of  locomotive^  Xo.  50000,  ten 
Mountain  type  locomotives  were  built  in  I'M  4  by  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company  having  47,800  lb.  tractive  power 
and  weighing  200,000  lb.  on  four  pair  of  drivers,  or  52.250 
lb.  average  per  pair,  which  is  still  the  maximum  permissible 
wheel  had  on  that  road.  After  experience  with  thea 
motives  five  more  were  built  in  I'M  7  and  ten  more  in  1°22. 

The  performance  of  these  locomotives  over  a  period  of 
seven  years  indicates  that  the  original  design  was  correct 
and  no  change-  were  found  necessary  in  the  two  repeat 
It  is  felt  that  in  view  of  this  performance  the 
statement  that  the  basic  principles  developed  in  the  design 
of  locomotive  Xo.   50000  were  correct  is  fully  justified. 

The  locomotives  in  question  are  successfully  operating  over 
a  very  congested  section  of  single  track  regularly  handling 
1 1  steel  ears  weighing  75  ton-  eai  h  or  82S  tons  behind  tender 
at  28  m.p.h.  over  ruling  grades  of  1.1  per  cent  with  a  maxi- 
mum speed  restriction  of  50  m.p.h.  over  a  division  of  154.7 
miles,  making  an  average  speed  of  54.9  m.p.h.  On  the 
next  division  under  the  same  conditions  the  train  is  handled 
2(0. 5  miles,  making  an  average  speed  of  36.7  m.p.h.  Winn 
condition-  require,  these  locomotives  handle  up  to  13  cars 
weighing  75  ton-  each,  or  ''75  tons  U'hind  the  tender  over 
the  1.1  per  cent  ruling  grade  at  22  to  25  m.p.h.  and  maintain 
the    regular    schedules. 

The  average  fuel  consumption  in  winter  months  i-  120 
lb.  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile  with  an  average  of  12  cars 
per  train  which  takes  into  account  the  varying  condition  of 
Qtire  group  of  locomotives  of  this  cla.-s.  The  first  ten 
locomotives  have  performed  since  l°d4  a  total  average  mile- 
age of  370,000  per  engine,  with  an  average  mileage  between 
the  general  repairs  of  95,000  miles  and  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  of  180,000  mile.-,  indicating  proper  design  of  details. 

In  recent  years  many  improvements  tending  to  economy 
in  -team  production  have  been  made  in  the  locomotive  hoilej 
by  the  addition  of  superheater-,  brick  arches,  feedwater 
lie. iter-,  mechanical  stokers,  power  grate  shakers  and  im- 
provement- in  grate  arrangement-,  a-h  pan-  and   front  ends 

Unfortunately  the  same  degree  of  improvement  in  the  use 
of    -team    in    locomotive    cylinders    has    not   been   attained. 
After  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  locomotive  building  we  have 
still    retained    the    slide    valve,    or    in    cylindrical    shape    the 
■  I  in  it   steam  to  and   to  exhaust   steam   from 
mder-.  the  latter  with  increased  cylinder  clearances 
The  most  objectionable  feature  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
a  single  slide  valve  or  piston  valve  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
ravel   i<  decreased   to  reduce  the  -team  cut-off  the  ex- 
haust  doses   earlier,   cau-ing   high   back   pressure   and 
-dating  comparatively  large  cylinder  clearance  -pace  :■ 
vent  compression  in  excess  of  boiler  pressure,  which  results 
in  considerable  loss  due  to  the  comparatively  low  ratio  of 
expansion    at    short   (lit  off   ami   early   release   pei 

Experiments   are   now   being   made  of   applying  to   a    loCO- 

motivi  ingement  cot  I  foui  valves  for  each 

cylinder,   two   for   intake   and    two   for  exh.m-t. 
a  modified  Walschaert  valve  motion,  the  object  being  to  npplv 
the  best   principles  of  the   four-valve  non  releasing  < 
valve  mechanism  as  used  in  high  speed  stationary  engines 
of  redui  ing  the  cylinder 

the  bai  k  DT 

and  increase  the  i  by  providing  a  constant 

point  of  exhaust  opening  independent  of  the  point  of 
of  the   --team    inlet    valves      While   this   arrangement 
in   the  experimental    stage  it   ap|M-ar<  to  point   thi 
onomv   for 


Trip  Mr.   Vauclain  Sold  I 


An  Interview  With  Samuel  M.  Vauclain 

Returns  from  Extensive  Trip  in  Europe  and  Discusses 
Economic  Conditions  There 


IN  1920,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  spent  some  two  months  in  Europe,  his 
itinerary  including  France,  Poland,  Roumania,  Serbia 
and  England. 

The  substance  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Vauclain  in  his 
London  office,  given  just  before  he  left  for  America,  appeared 
on  page  1506  of  the  May  28,  1920,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 
Later,  on  September  21,  1920,  Mr.  Vauclain  talked  in  more 
detail  about  his  trip  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway 
Club  in  Chicago.  Summed  up,  the  contracts  for  locomotives 
made  by  Mr.  Vauclain  during  his  1920  trip  as  modified  later, 
were  as  follows:  150  Consolidations  for  Poland,  payable  in 
Polish  government  bonds;  and  50  of  the  same  type  for  Rou- 
mania, payable  10  per  cent  in  either  cash  or  oil,  the  balance 
to  be  covered  by  government  notes  payable  in  60  monthly 
payments  either  in  oil  or  in  cash  plus  6  per  cent  interest,  and 
1  per  cent  yearly  for  financing,  the  interest  to  be  included  in 
the  face  value  of  the  notes.  The  contract  for  50  engines  was 
supplemented  by  orders  for  a  lot  of  spare  parts  and  $507,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  supplies. 

On  December  14,  1921,  Mr.  Vauclain  again  went  abroad, 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  February  15,  last.  This 
time  he  covered  much  of  the  same  ground,  visiting  Paris; 
Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Liege,  Belgium;  Essen  and  Berlin, 
Germany;  Stockholm  and  Gothenborg,  Sweden;  Christiania, 
Norway;  Warsaw,  Poland;  Vienna,  Austria;  Budapest,  Hun- 
gary, and  London. 

During  the  1920  trip  Mr.  Vauclain  wrote  in  some  detail  to 
the  Philadelphia  office,  interspersing  business  transactions 
with  accounts  of  people  he  met  and  the  way  in  which  he  was 
entertained  by  royalty  and  others,  and  with  observations  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  passed,  their  people  and  ac- 
tivities. The  letters  proved  "so  full  of  human  interest,  keen 
business  observation  and  humor"  to  those  at  the  home  office 
that  they  were  reproduced  in  pamphlet  form  "for  the  confi- 
dential information  of  directors,  officers  and  foreign  sales 
organization  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  also  for  a 
few  of  Mr.  Vauclain's  friends." 

Our  London  interview  in  1920  having  proved  fruitful,  we 
approached    Mr.    Vauclain    some    days    after   his    return    to 


Philadelphia  from  his  last  trip;  and  in  his  usual  frank  man- 
ner he  talked  freely  about  the  results  of  his  observations. 
As  in  1920,  he  kept  his  office  informed  of  his  doings;  and 
these  letters,  too,  are  being  put  in  type  for  limited  circulation. 

Paris  having  been  Mr.  Vauclain's  first,  as  well  as  his  next 
to  last  objective,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  first  dis- 
cuss France.  He  was  astonished  at  the  progress  made  since 
his  previous  visit  in  reconditioning  the  French  railways,  par- 
ticularly the  all  but  war-destroyed  Nord,  and  in  rebuilding 
the  towns  which  were  demolished,  in  whole  or  in  part,  dur- 
ing the  war.  Generally,  the  French  trains  were  on  time,  the 
cars  clean  and  the  roadway  smooth.  As  to  locomotives,  Mr. 
Vauclain  found  that  the  railways  have  a  sufficient  number 
in  good  condition  and  that  there  is  no  chance  that  any  will 
be  bought  outside  of  France  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  loco- 
motive building  shops  of  the  country  having  ample  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  normal  requirements. 

In  Belgium  Mr.  Vauclain  found  considerable  industrial 
activity,  although  labor  conditions  were  far  from  good. 
Many  factories  that  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Germans 
during  the  war  were  being  rebuilt  with  machinery  supplied 
by  Germany  under  the  reparations  agreement. 

As  to  Essen,  Berlin  and  Germany,  generally,  Mr.  Vauclain 
made  a  number  of  facetious  remarks  about  the  time  consumed 
and  the  trouble  to  which  he  had  been  put  in  getting  in  and 
out  of  the  country.  At  Essen  he  found  that  part  of  the  Krupp 
plant  which  he  visited  to  be  working  under  severe  handicaps 
in  the  way  of  obsolete  machinery  and  methods,  the  only  com- 
pensating feature  from  the  viewpoint  of  competition  being  the 
cost  of  labor,  which  is  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what  we 
pay  for  similar  work.  The  locomotive  shop  was  turning  out 
only  about  one  engine  a  day.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  Ger- 
many was  in  the  throes  of  a  railway  strike.  He  found  the 
cars  dirty  and  the  morale  of  the  train  crews  at  low  ebb.  "One 
could  buy  the  whole  train  from  the  conductor,"  he  said;  add- 
ing, "It  was  worse  than  in  Russia  in  1914  and  it  will  require 
a  long  time  for  Germany  to  correct  it." 

In  Sweden  Mr.  Vauclain  found  the  country  alive  with 
activity.  The  various  locomotive  builders  were  busy  in  their 
comparatively  slow  way  on  the  order  for  one  thousand  engines 
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for  Russia.  At  the  rate  at  which  they  are  being  turned  out 
the  order  will  not  be  filled  until  1926.  All  of  the  locomotives 
are  being  assembled  at  the  plant  of  the  Russian-Swedish 
Locomotive  Works  at  Trollhatan,  near  Gothenborg,  and 
shipped  to  tidewater  by  canal.  Mr.  Vauclain  pronounced  as 
good  both  material-  and  workmanship  of  the  locomotive-. 

trarv  to  Sweden,  Norway  was  found  to  be  commercially 
stagnant,  due  to  a  severe  depression  in  its  fisheries,  the  life 
of  the  nation. 

From  Stockholm.  Mr.  Vauclain  had  intended  to  go  to  Rus- 
sia ;  but  on  advice  he  decided  to  postpone  his  visit  indefinitely, 
lly  as  at  that  time  troops  were  being  massed  on  the 
Finnish  border. 

As  to  Poland,  Mr.  Vauclain  found  marked  progress  since 
his  visit  in  1920;  but  he  does  not  look  for  much  business 
for  America  until  a  way  can  be  found  to  provide  the  country 
with  much  needed  working  capital.  He  hopes  that  Americans 
with  real  vision  will  appreciate  the  possibilities  for  increas- 
ing our  exports  to  Poland  and  furnish  the  necessary  credit. 

Czechoslovakia  seemed  to  Mr.  Vauclain  to  be  teeming 
with  prosperity,  while  Austria,  especially  Vienna,  was  in  a 
pitiable  state  of  inactivity.  Hungary  he  found  fairly  pros- 
perous and  busy. 

When  asked  specifically  about  the  chances  for  orders  for 
locomotives  in  the  near  future  from  the  countries  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  Mr.  Vauclain  said:  "All  of  the  coun- 
tries are  amply  supplied,  with  the  exception  of  Poland  and 
Roumania.  They  could  use  a  few  more  profitably;  but  with 
us  negotiations  are  out  of  the  question  because  of  the  neces- 
tive  Works  have  been  pioneers  in  the  matter  of  trading 
sity  for  extending  long  time  credits.  The  Baldwin  Locomo- 
locomotives  for  commodities  and  the  outcome  to  date  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  However,  I  feel  that  for  the  present  we 
have  done  all  that  we  should." 


Coal  Production  During  First 

Week  of  the  Strike 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tin  TOTAL  production  of  all  coal — anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous— in  the  first  week  of  the  strike  was  the  lowest  in 
modern  coal  history,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Geologi.  al  Survey.  The  output  of  bituminous 
coal  dropped  to  approximately  3,500,000  tons,  and  in  the 
anthracite  region  work  ceased  entirely.  During  the  1919 
Mrike  the  anthracite  mines  operated  at  capacity. 

The  reports  so  far  received  consist  of  the  number  of  cars 
I  on  each  division  of  130  of  the  principal  coal-carrying 
railroads.    They  show  that  from  60  to  64  per  cent  of  the 
bituminous  tonnage  of  the  country  has  been   closed   b)    the 
-trike.    Of  the  remaining  torn  ificanl  portioi 

not  been  operating  recently  for  lack  of  demand.    In  tl 

of  the   1919  strike  "1    per  cent  of  the  tonnage  was 

!      The  smaller  portion  closed  during  the  present   strike 

is  partly  explained  by  the  fad  thai  certain  organized  dis 
contracts   did   not  expire  on   April    1    have  con- 
tinued to  o|  I 
The  follow  cars  of  -"ft  coal  loaded 

ording   to   telegraphic   report-   received    from   the 

\      April    1    is    a    union    holid.r  n    that 

tent  of  the  strike,    The  fit 
i  3,    i  in  thai  day  1 1 ,445  car-  were 
ling  Monday      \ 
other  '  I 

\pni    i.    11,019;   Wednesday, 

\,.h1  6,  1 1,061  :  Friday,  April  7, 

10,773 

1921  the  average  dailj   loadi 


24,295.  The  total  output  for  the  week  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3,500,000  tons.  In  the  first  week  of  the  1919 
strike  3,582,000  tons  were  produced. 

Reports  from  all  non-union  fields  to  the  National  Coal 
Association  state  that  production  is  running  at  various  rates 
from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  or  80  per  cent  of  normal  and 
that  the  only  reason  for  the  failure  to  produce  more  is  the 
indifference  of  consumers.  Thousands  of  cars  of  coal  are 
standing  on  the  mine  sidings  and  in  railroad  yards  awaiting 
Killing  orders  from  consumers.  Consumer-  are  -aid  to  mani- 
i.-i  no  anxiety  with  respect  to  their  future  stocks  of  coal. 
Large  amount-  of  coal  produced  in  the  union  fields  during 
the  fasl  week  before  the  strike  are  remaining  unsold  upon  the 
sidings. 

The  week's  output  falls  short  of  what  the  mines  not  af- 
fected by  the  strike  can  produce  if  the  demand  is  active. 
From  mines  in  many  non-union  districts  reports  of  "dull 
market,"  and  "no  orders"  have  been  received,  and  there  is  a 
large  number  of  loaded  cars  unbilled  on  the  sidings,  some 
of  which  are  in  fields  closed  by  the  strike.  Even  during  the 
week  before  the  strike  it  was  reported  that  30  per  cent  of 
full-time  output  was  lost  because  of  no  market. 

Production  of  soft  coal  continued  to  increase  during  the 
last  five  days  before  the  strike,  but  because  of  the  decline 
on  Saturday  the  total  output  for  the  week  ended  April  1  was 
less  than  the  week  before.  Including  lignite  and  coal  coked, 
the  production  is  estimated  at  10,453.000  net  tons. 

The  record  of  production  during  March  removed  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  52,500,000  net  tons  of  soft  coal 
in  the  hands  of  consumers  on  March  1  had  increased  to 
63,000,000  tons,  or  more,  by  the  opening  day  of  the  strike. 
The  quantity  on  hand  on  April  1  was  therefore  equal  to  the 
maximum  stock  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

At  the  rate  of  consumption  prevailing  in  January  and 
February  the  reserve  in  the  hands  of  consumers  April  1  was 
sufficient  to  last  52  days,  if  evenly  divided.  But  stocks  are 
never  evenly  divided.  There  are  some  consumers  who  store 
virtually  no  coal,  and  in  some  entire  states  the  average  stock 
is  much  lower  than  in  others.  Further,  a  certain  minimum 
reserve   is  necessarj    for  steady  operation  of  util 

Hack  of  this  stock  of  63.000,000  tons  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  April  1  there  was  a  further  reserve  of  over  4,000,- 

000  tons  on  the  Upper  Lake  Docks,  and  a  smaller  quantity 
Stored  Oil  the  ground  at  the  mines  or  at  intermediate  storage 
yards.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  coal  on  wheels, 
including  a  heavy  tonnage  of  unbilled  loads  on  hand  at  the 
mines  when  work  stopped  in  the  union  districts  on  Saturday. 

Anthracite  is  stored  commercially  in  three  places — in  re- 
tail coal  yards,  on  the  Upper  1  ake  Docks,  and  in  the  storage 
yards  of  the  producers.   Retail  coal  dealers'  stocks  on  March 

1  were  about  the  Same  as  a  year  ago,  hut  much  larger  than 
in    1919  and   1920.     Stocks  on  the  Lake   Docks  were  X21 ,000 

tons  on  the  same  date  No  statistics  of  anthracite  in  pro- 
ducers' storage  are  available  for  March  l.    On  November  1 

last    there   were   4.500.000  gTOSS   ton-   in  the  yards,  of   which 
40  per  cent  was  domestic  sizes     In  addition  there  is  ■  surplus 
0f  1,000,000  tons  of  COke  OO  hand  at  by-produd  coke  works. 
much  of  which  max  be  considered  a  substitute  for  anthracite. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  beavj  demand  due  to  the  approach- 
ing miners'  strike,  production  in  March  passed  the  SO 
oon  ton  mark.    Estimates  based  on  statements  of  cars  loaded 
place  the  total  at  50,193,000  n.  t   ton-,  against  40,951,000 
tons   in    February.     This   was   the   highest    record    for   any 
during  the  pasl  ten  years,  the  period  over  which  the 
ords  of  monthly  production  extend. 
in  round  numbers,  this  was  an  inci  March,  1921, 

i>  tons,  ,,r  64  per  cent,  and  it  even  exceeded  the 

mth  in  the  war  years  I'M 7  and  1918  by 
tons, 
I  he  total  produi  tion  during  the  i  oal  yt 
mati  9,000  tons,  the  lowest  for  m  u 


Daniel  Willard  Testifies  Before  Senate  Committee 


President  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Refutes  Statements  of 
Messrs.  Warne  and  McAdoo 


Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  on 
April    8    completed    his    statement    before   the    Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  rebuttal  of  state- 
ments reflecting  on  the  railroads  made  by  W.  G.  McAdoo 
and  Frank  J.  Warne. 

Mr.  Willard  concluded  his  statement  with  the  following 
summary: 

"In  conclusion.  I  gathered  from  a  careful  reading  of  his  state- 
ment before  this  committee  that  Mr.  McAdoo  desired  to  show  : 

1.  That  the  railroads  under  private  management  and  previous  to  federal 
control  had  broken  down  as  transportation  agencies,  and  that  it  became  neces- 
sary on  that  account  for  the  President  ssion  and  assume  control 
of  the  railroads  as  a   war  measure. 

2.  That  the  operation  of  the  railroads  while  under  federal  control  had  been 
much  more  efficient  and  economical  than  under  private  control,  and  that  the 
properties  were  returned  to  their  owners  on  March  1,  1920,  with  facilities 
and  equipment  much  improved. 

3.  That  the  railway  managers  found  it  necessary  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control  to  call  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
help,  and,  further,  because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  unified  practices  intro- 
duced during  federal  control,  the  operation  of  the  roads  under  their  owners 
was  less  efficient  and  less  economical  in  1920  than  it  was  during  the  period 
of  operation  by  the  director  general. 

No  Breakdown  of  Railroads 

"I  have  endeavored  to  show  to  this  committee  that  not  only 
had  the  railroads  not  broken  down  as  transportation  agencies  in 
1916  and  1917,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
they  performed  in  1917  the  greatest  transportation  service  ever 
accomplished  up  to  that  time. 

"I  do  not  question  Mr.  McAdoo's  statement  that  the  railroads 
were  efficiently  operated  while  under  federal  control  and  that  they 
met  the  transportation  requirements  incidental  to  the  government's 
war  program.  Freed  from  all  the  restrictions  surrounding  their 
operations  during  the  previous  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
railroads  in  1918  should  have  been  able  under  governmental  con- 
trol to  move  in  the  aggregate  approximately  2  per  cent  more  ton- 
nage than  they  moved  in  1917. 

"The  contention  of  Mr.  McAdoo  that  the  railroads  were  re- 
turned to  their  owners  in  better  physical  condition  than  when 
taken  over  by  the  President  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  sustained, 
but  whether  it  can  be  sustained  or  not,  that  question  has  no  direct 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  federal  control. 
It  does,  however,  involve  an  important  question  or  fact.  If  it  is 
true,  as  the  railway  managers  claim,  and  as  I  believe,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  carriers  as  a  whole  was  lower  at  the  end  of  federal 
control  than  at  the  beginning,  then  the  difference  in  standard, 
however  great,  must  be  made  up,  and  unless  it  is  made  up  from 
monies  paid  to  the  carriers  by  the  director  general  on  account  of 
under-maintenance,  it  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  done  with  monies 
collected  from  the  people  through  the  medium  of  transportation 
charges.  The  question  itself  has  a  very  intimate  relation  with  the 
future  basis  of  rates. 

Traffic  Record  Broken  in  1920 

"It  is  true,  as  Mr.  McAdoo  states,  that  the  railway  managers  did 
take  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shortly  after 
the  termination  of  federal  control,  and  as  contemplated  in  the  Esch- 
Cummins  act,  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the  then  transportation 
situation.  It  is  also  true  that  in  co-operation  with  the  commission, 
and  in  full  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  railroads  un- 
der private  management  in  1920  were  able  to  move  and  actually  did 
move  nearly  2  per  cent  more  ton-miles  than  they  ever  moved  before 
under  any  circumstances.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  results  so 
obtained  not  only  justified  the  carriers  in  their  action,  but  also 
fully  justified  the  act  itself. 

"i  have  not  attempted  to  reply  in  a  critical  manner  to  the  crit- 
icisms— personal  or  otherwise — contained  in  Mr.  McAdoo's  state- 
ment. In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  merits  of  the 
questions  actually  before  this  committee  have  been  obscured  and 
made  more  difficult  of  ascertainment  because  of  too  much  criticism 
on  both  sides. 

Railroads  Taken  Over  Only  for  War  Purposes 

"My  own  judgment  leads  me  to  the  following  conclusions: 


1.     Congress    itself    acted 
advance   for    the   taking   over 


1916    when    it    made    provision 
ilroads    by    the    President   whenei 


Washington,    D.    C. 
such    action    in    his    judgment    should   seem    necessary    as   a    war   measure, 

2.  The  President,  under  the  circumstances,  acted  wisely  when  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  granted  him  as  a  war  measure,  he  took  possession 
of  the  railroads  on   December   28,    1917. 

3.  After  the  Armistice  there  was  certainly  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent should  longer  retain  possession  of  the  properties  as  a  war  measure. 
It  was  recognized  by  all,  however,  that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and 
destructive  to  terminate  federal  control  until  Congress  should  provide 
a  better  method  of  regulation  than  had  been  in  effect  previous  thereto. 
Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  so  presented  to  Congress,  it 
was  necessary  to  prolong  the  period  of  federal  control  until  March  1, 
1920. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  Congress  had  never  authorized  the  President  to  take 
possession  and  assume  control  of  the  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  private  ownership  and  operation  versus  Govern- 
ment control  and  operation,  any  steps  in  that  direction  which  were  taken 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  and  which  resulted  in  any  manner 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public  or  of  the  carrier  properties 
so  seized  were  unfair,  unwarranted  and  illegal  because  they  were  not 
justified    by    law. 

5.  Congress  itself  having  decided  upon  the  policy  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  railroads,  with  governmental  regulation,  provided 
by  suitable  legislation  for  the  continuance  of  the  method  so  determined 
upon.  Nothing  has  yet  developed  to  show  that  Congress  erred  in  its 
decision  either  to  terminate  federal  control  and  operation,  or  in  the 
scheme  of  regulation  which  it  provided  for  the  future  operation  of  the 
roads,  while  much  that  has  happened  since  the  termination  of  federal 
control,  tends  to  justify  the  action  of  Congress  and  confirm  the  wisdom 
of    the    Transportation    Act. 

What  the  Railroads  Need 

6.  What  the  railroads  need  more  than  anything  else  at  the  present 
time  is  an  opportunity  under  the  terms  of  the  act  to  work  out  their 
problems  without  unnecessary  and  burdensome  interference,  and  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  that  they  will  successfully  surmount  their  present 
difficulties  if  given  a  fair  chance  to  do  so.  I  am  also  confident  that  they 
will  provide  the  people  of  this  country  with  adequate  transportation  at 
reasonable  rates  and  lower  rates  than  are  to  be  found  for  similar  service 
in    any    other    country    in    the    world.      This    the    railroads    did    do    under 

k  ,!"!/  s<*eme  °f  regulation  in  effect  before  the  war,  and  much  more 
should  they  be  able  to  doso  under  a  better  and  wiser  scheme  of  regula- 
tion now  in  effect." 

Mr.  Willard  Stands  on  His  Record 

Mr.  Willard  said  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  refer  to 
the  letters  introduced  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  which  he  had  written 
shortly  after  becoming  director  general  in  1918  to  a  number 
of  eastern  railroad  presidents,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  operation  of  their  roads,  but  at  the  request  of  members 
of  the  committee  he  submitted  a  statement  outlining  his  rail- 
road experience  of  40  years,  beginning  as  a  track  laborer 
and  recently  having  been  chosen  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  as  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  Willard  also  pointed  out  that  while  he  was  serving 
the  government  in  Washington  in  1917  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
under  his  general  direction  had  handled  more  freight  busi- 
ness than  ever  before,  19  billion  ton-miles,  and  that  for  1920, 
when  he  resumed  its  management  after  the  expiration  of 
federal  control  it  also  performed  more  freight  service  than 
ever  before,  21,600,000,000  ton-miles,  as  compared  with  17  - 
700,000,000  in  1918  and  17,900,000,000  in  1919.  He  also 
said  Mr.  McAdoo's  letter  criticizing  the  performance  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  other  roads  was  written  on  January 
17,  1918,  only  21  days  after  he  had  become  director  general, 
without  consultation  with  him  or  any  officer  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  regarding  its  conditions,  and  only  six  days  after 
Mr.  Willard  had  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Regarding  the  alleged  dismissal  of  the  railroad  presidents 
in  May,  1918,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  C.  H.  Markham,  re- 
gional director,  had  asked  him  to  become  federal  manager 
of  the  eastern  lines  of  the  B.  &  O,  but  that  he  had  elected 
to  remain  with  the  company.  He  said  that  he  and  President 
Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania  had  been  called  to  Washington  to 
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.  ■  \|-  Hines,  then  assistant  to  the  director  general,  and 
had  been  informed  of  the  plan  to  separate  the  officers  report- 
ing to  the  companii  -  and  those  reporting  to  the  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Willard  said  they  were  told  that  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Markham  would  be  glad  to  appoint  them  federal  managers 
but  that  it  was  assumed  they  would  prefer  to  remain  with 
their  companies  and  the)  did  so.  "We  were  told  we  were 
not  dismissed,"  he  said,  "but  evidently  something  got  crossed 
in  their  publicity  department,  because  it  was  given  out  that 
we  were  fin 

Mr.  Willard  said  he  did  not  recall  hearing  any  railroad 
president  criticize  the  administration  because  of  inrr< 
the  wages  of  railroad  employees  as  a  class,  but  he  thought 
there  was  quite  a  general  belief  among  railroad  managers 
and  others,  which  he  shared,  that  with  respect  to  rules  and 
working  conditions  the  director  general  made  concessions 
that  seemed  unwise,  uneconomical  and  unnecessary. 

Regarding  statements  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr. 
\|,  Vdoo,  and  by  Mr.  Warfield  as  to  the  economies  to  be 
realized  by  unification  and  joint  use  of  facilities.  Mr. 
Willard  said  he  was  inclined  to  think  they  were  not  fully 
advised  concerning  all  that  the  railroads  had  done  and  are 
-till  doing  in  the  way  of  joint  use  of  facilities.  As  bearing 
upon  this  point,  he  filed  a  statement  on  this  subject  based 
on  a  questionnaire  prepared  by  Julius  H.  Parmelee,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  which  he  had  used  in 
In-  recent  testimony  before  tin  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Deriving  numerous  statements  made  before  the  committee 

4    |    Wame,  Mr.  Willard  said  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

I-  not  interested  through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise  in  any 

:i\    making  commercial    shipments  of  coal   from  mines 

tributary  to  its  lines,  or  for  that  matter,  from  anywhere  else. 

B.  &  O.  Has  No  Interest  in 

Commercial  Coal  Operations 

"I  have  been  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio     since  January 
i    said,  "and  from  my  personal  knowledge  the  company  has 
i   i  whatever  in  commercial  coal  operations  since  that 
only  interest  the  Baltimore  &  <  >hio  previously  had  in 
coal   operations  making  commercial  shipments,  was  in  the  Con- 
solidation Coal   Company,     li   did,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wame.  own 
of  the  stock  of  that  company,  which  in  turn  ..win. 1 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  V 
and   from   which   company   there   was   purchased  at   advanta 
figures   (the  prices  for  years  being  from  85  cents  to  $1   i" 

proportion  of  the  railroad's  fuel  requirements,     Anticipat- 
ing the  public  sentiment  which  later  developed  against  such  dual 
Baltimon    .^   Ohio,  more  than   14  years  ago,  sold 
re  interest  in  that  company  to  former  Senator  C.  W    Wat 
i   Virginia,  and  his  associates.     Since  then,  a 
laltimon  8  Ohio  has  not  been  interested  in  any  com 
mercial  its  lines  oi  I 

ertained  the  facts  in  this  connection  if  he  had 

a    tune    following    this    sale    tl  8     Ohio    held 

certain  fixed  interest  bearing  ob  and  his 

Which    was  d 

with  the  Empire  Trust  Company  as  trustee.     In   1913,  the  pui 
in    Full   and   since   that   date   the 
tent  or  inten 

h  data  he  submitted,  Mr. 

ni  rail) .  and 
•  u    Baltimon    8    '  ihio  he   fails  to  establish  a 

B    their 

full    II  '' 

ion   in   theii 

a   that   any   lm 

Some  Other  Facts  Mr.  Wnrne  Overlooked 
"M,  which   was 

of    tllf. 

\tt    Warne 
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submitted  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  was  shown  that  the  chief 
executive,  the  man  who  was  directly  and  personally  responsible 
for  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  was  not  interested  in  any 
Tvay  in  any  company  with  which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had 
business  relations,  and  furthermore  that  its  purchasing  agent  and 
i  lm  i  engineer,  who  reports  to  the  chief  executive,  were  not  inter- 
■  Sted  m  any  way  in  such  companii  s. 

"Aside  from  the  fact  that  neither  the  president,  purchasing 
agent  oi  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  <  Ihio  (the  three  officers 
primaril)  responsible  for  all  purchases  and  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  company  i  appear  as  being  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  corporation  with  which  the  company  had  transactions,  the 
!  hsmI  bj  Mr.  Warne  in  presenting  the  subject  to  this 
committee  was  such  as  to  exaggerate  the  situation  and  to  give  im- 
pression  that  a  large  number  of  the  company's  officers  were  inter- 
ested  in  a  great  many  institution,  and  that  the  situation  he 
presented  was  that  currently  existing  instead  of  one  developed 
more  than  nine  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  statement. 
"ii  which  Mr.  Warne  lays  so  much  stress,  gives  the  names  of  hut 
1')  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  150  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company,  and  of  the  items  lie  enumerates  in  23  instances  the 
partus  named  were  bondholders  where  their  interest  was  that 
of  a  creditor  holding  an  obligation  upon  which  they  could  receive 
only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest. 

"A  review  of  the  situation  shows  that  of  the  more  than  150 
present  officers  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  only  10  in 
1913  held  interest  in  any  one  of  the  20  concerns  with  which  the 
company  had  transactions.  Such  interest  was  relatively  small 
and  in  many  instances  the  transactions  involving  so-called  relation- 
ships were  trivial.  For  instance,  in  three  cases  the  parties  appear 
as  stockholders  in  a  street  railway  company  to  which  it  chanced 
that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  had  sold  through  its  pur- 
chasing agent  some  second-hand  bridges,  and  in  another  instance 
a  director  was  a  shareholder  in  a  trust  company  with  which  the 
railroad  company  maintained  a  small  deposit  account,  and  in 
anothei  case  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  director  was  a  shareholder  in  a 
iiii  t  company  which  had  purchased  a  ground  rent  of  Si1'. 72  upon 
pi  i  petually  leased  to  the  railroad  company. 
"I  if  the  19  directors  and  officers  reported  as  ha\  ing  some  int<  rest. 
six  are  no  longer  associated  with  the  company,  three  being  dead 
and  therefore  unable  to  refute  Mi    Warne's  implication-. 

"I  note  particularly  the  name  of  Oscar  G.  Murray,  formerly 
president  and.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  chairman  of  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  8  Ohio  While  Mr.  Murray  appears 
as  having  had  an  interest  in  a  number  of  companies,  in  no  case  was 
this  interest  substantial,  and  from  my  long  and  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  am  unwilling  t  I    Mr.  Murray 

used  Ins  position  in  such  manner  as  to  inure  in  any  way  to  his 
personal  or  private  advantage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  th 
ertj  ot  which  he  was  in  charge.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  bachelor  who 
lived  within  his  income,  and  at  his  death  left  his  entire  estate  in 
trust  m  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans  of 
Baltimore  X  <  >hio  employees.  In  view  of  Mr.  Warner's  wholly  un- 
supported intimations.  1  have  thought  it  not  only  proper  hut  m> 
dutj     to  sa\   this  much  with  respect  to  the  late  Mr.   Murray. 

"1  need  hardly  remind  this  committee  of  the  fact  that  this 
whole  questiot  -  between  common  carriers  and  compa- 

nies   m    which  directors    may   base    substantial    interest 

--.  resulting  in  the  ' 
of   the   Clayton   act.   wherein    it    is    recognised   that   the   extent   and 

character  of  the  investments  ol    individuals  should  not  be  con 

ti  oiled,   hut   wherever  substantial   interest  is  had.  purchases  can  be 
made   onlj    through   complete   competitive   bidding  as   provided    m 

the  law. 

"In  Mtn  of  th,  fact  that  tin,  whole  subject  has  had  the  con- 
sideration  oi    (..in.;! ess   .imi    legislation    duly   enacted    protecting 

the    railroads   .\nA    the    public,    it    might    appear   that    1    have   given 
this    question    more    space    than    its    importance    dictates,    but     it 

propei   t<>  show  ho*   falsi    and  misleading  impressions  can 

and    have   been    drawn    frOI  nents   as    those    referred    to 

and  given  such  prominence  in  Mi    Warne's  testimonj  when  no  real 

'autial  evidence  in   Support    is  produced." 

As  i"  some  of  Mr  Warne's  statements  regarding  railroad 
"propaganda"  is  the  five  per  cent  rate  case,  Mr.  Willard 

-aid  that   while  it   is  true,  as  Mr    Warne  states,  that  li. 

as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  eastern  presidents  in  the 

live  per  cenl  case,  no  publicity  fund  was  raised  or  made  use 

connection  with  that  caw,  nor  was  a  puldnin  commit 

ppointed  or  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  propa- 

\     chairman  of  tin-  presidents'  committee  In-  did 

Jlv    appear   before   and   address   the   members  of  many 

I'tiiorcial    DOd  :      1UI  li    I  itics 

Boston     N     I     ifork,    Baltimore.   Cincinnati,   Chicago  and 

others 
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"1  also  wrote  many  letters  in  connection  with  the  matter  to  the 
publishers  of  newspapers,"  he  said,  "and  particularly  so  when 
I  observed  statements  in  such  papers  that  from  my  point  of  view 
were  incorrect  and  misleading,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public 
became  very  much  interested  in  that  rate  case  and  seemed  to  be 
sympathetic  with  the  contention  of  the  carriers,  and  if  we  maj 
judge  at  all  by  subsequent  expressions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  press  and  which  have  even  been  given  voice  on  the  floors 
of  Congress  itself,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  in  that 
particular  case  the  public  was  not  more  nearly  right  than  the  com- 
mission. However  that  may  be,  1  maintain  that  the  action  of  the 
railroads  concerning  the  case  was  in  every  sense  proper  and 
justifiable.  We  knew,  of  course,  that  if  the  public,  or  particularly 
the  trade  organizations,  believed  our  request  for  an  increase  in 
rates  to  be  unjust  and  unwarranted  that  they  would  undoubtedly 
appear  before  the  commission  in  opposition  thereto,  and  conse- 
quently we  made  diligent,  frank  and  intelligent  efforts  to  bring 
the  public,  in  advance,  to  our  point  of  view.  I  am  personally 
unahle  to  see  anything  in  connection  with  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  was  or  is  properly  subject  to  criticism  in  a  country  and 
government  such  as  ours. 

"On  page  1335  Mr.  Warne  uses  the  following  words :  'In  other 
words,  you  have  your  railroads  organized  as  an  operating  ma- 
chine ;  you  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Rea,  of  the  Pennsylvania ;  Mr. 
Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  New 
York  Central  :  and  other  men  whom  I  could  mention,  who  are 
at  the  head  of  the  operating  side  of  the  railroad  machine.  I 
believe  emphatically  that  if  those  men  had  the  determination  of 
policies  as  to  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  the  public,  and  the 
relation  of  the  railroads  to  their  employes,  that  the  policies  would 
be  quite  different  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.' 

"Naturally  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  Mr.  Rea  and  Mr.  Smith  and  their  respec- 
tive boards  of  directors.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  never 
at  any  time  during  the  12  years  that  I  have  been  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  the  board  of  directors  endeavored  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  influence  me  to  pursue 
a  line  of  action  with  reference  to  the  public,  to  our  employees,  or 
concerning  our  financial  requirements  or  the  purchases  we  should 
make  with  which  I  was  not  in  full  and  complete  accord.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  board  of  directors  have  given 
me  their  most  complete  support  at  all  times,  and  if  the  policy  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  concerning  any  of  the  matters 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Warne  has  not  been  wise  and  enlightened,  the 
fault  is  primarily  mine  and  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  board  of  directors.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  board  of 
directors  at  all  times  had  authority  to  over-rule  the  president  or 
to  remove  the  president  if  they  so  desired  ;  I  wish  to  say,  however, 
that  at  all  times  they  gave  me  their  most  helpful  and  sympathetic 
advice  and  support." 

In  reply  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Warne  as  follows:  "Now, 
at  one  time  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  owned  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  That  has 
since  been  discontinued  by  what  I  think  is  a  fictitious 
maneuver,"  Mr.  Willard  said: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  whatever,  for  such  a  state- 
ment as  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  question.     It  is 


true  that  at  one  time  the  Pennsylvania  Company  did  own  a  sub- 
stantial  block  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock.  I  think  its  holdings 
at  one  time  amounted  to  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock  issue  at  that  time  outstanding.  Later  on, 
however,  it  sold  substantially  one-half  of  its  holdings  to  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  for  a  period  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union 
Pacific  companies  may  be  said  to  have  had  together  a  controlling 
interest  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock.  At  the  same  time  the  Union 
Pacific  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  In  1913  as  a  result  of 
court  decisions  the  Union  Pacific  decided  to  divest  itself  of  its 
ownership  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction 
the  Union  Pacific  exchanged  its  Southern  Pacific  stock  or  some 
of  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  its  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
stock.  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  terms  of 
the  exchange  so  effected,  but  the  result  of  the  exchange  gave  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  an  ownership  of  approximately  46  per 
cent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock. 

"In  1914  the  Union  Pacific  company  decided  to  dispose  of  its 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  shares  and  they  were  distributed  ratably  as  a 
dividend  to  all  Union  Pacific  stockholders.  The  effect  of  the 
distribution  was  to  increase  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stockholders 
from  14,000.  which  had  been  the  number  previous  to  the  Union 
Pacific  distribution,  to  about  28,000,  which  was  the  number  after 
such  distribution.  At  the  present  time  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Com- 
pany has  more  than  36,000  stockholders,  and  the  average  holding 
is  60  shares  per  individual.  We  have  19,000  shareholders  having 
10  shares  or  less  apiece.  The  largest  single  shareholder  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  company  today  is  the  Oregon- Washington  R.  R. 
&  Navigation  Company,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System.  That  company,  as  last  reported,  had  in  its  treasury 
50,000  shares  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock.  Neither  the  Union 
Pacific  nor  the  Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Company 
is  represented  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  board  and  neither  com- 
pany has  any  voice  whatever  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  manage- 
ment, or  anything  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  company.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  not  held  a  single  share  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  since  the  exchange  was  made  in  1913  and  to 
which  I  have  above  referred.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  has 
no  representation  on  any  Baltimore  &  Ohio  board,  nor  has  it 
any  interest  or  influence  whatever  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company.  These  facts  have  long  been  known 
to  the  public,  and  had  Mr.  Warne  desired  to  know  the  truth  con- 
cerning this  matter  he  could  have  obtained  full  information  from 
my  office  at  the  mere  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  of  inquiry." 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,    D.   C. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  April  1  showed  a  drop  of  over  19,000  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week,  but  an  increase  of 
163,000  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  total 
was  827,011  as  compared  with  663,171  in  1921  and  858,827 
in  1920.     The  decrease  as  compared  with  the  week  before  is 
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REVENUE   FREIGHT  LOADED  AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTIONS 
Comparison    of   Totals   This   Year,    Last  Year.    Two    Years    Ago.       Week    Ended 
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products 

Ore 

L.C.L. 

laneous 

1922 

1921 

1920 

.      1922 

6,620 

2,542 

50,374 

2,224 

4,419 

1,170 

67,709 

71,591 

206,649 

i  '< :  I 

5,621 

2,413 

28,961 

995 

5,807 

355 

56,240 

60,207 

160,599 

210,655 

.      1922 

2,077 

2,620 

i4,20S 

4,529 

2,592 

1,727 

50,497 

61,521 

179,768 

1921 

1,976 

2,447 

31,038 

2,517 

2,384 

1,221 

41,552 

45,934 

129,069 

191,919 

.      1922 

211 

69 

24,907 

241 

1,316 

30 

6,082 

4,356 

37,212 

1921 

144 

63 

12,700 

171 

1,300 

36 

4,929 

3,123 

22,466 

30,944 

1922 
1921 

3,150 
3,003 

2,156 
1,693 

23,602 
14,988 

541 
485 

18,396 
13,141 

685 
768 

39,336 
35,074 

44,674 
40,806 

132,540 

109,958 

130,993 

1922 

8,841 

7,054 

7,539 

1,255 

16,588 

586 

28,389 

31,104 

101,356 

1921 

8,066 

6,535 

4,226 

566 

13,465 

616 

27,070 

23,940 

84,484 

110,871 

Central    Western 

1922 

9,746 

9,300 

19,591 

1,660 

3,749 

962 

32,827 

34,684 

112,519 

1921 

9,777 

8,557 

11,655 

1,584 

3,477 

1,830 

31,135 

31,812 

99,827 

119,837 

.      1922 

4,389 

2,194 

4,734 

202 

6,956 

651 

16,197 

21,644 

56,967 

1921 

4,571 

1,963 

3,602 

130 

6,230 

478 

16,682 

23,112 

56,768 

63,608 

Total    Western   Dists. 

.      1922 

22,976 

18,548 

31,864 

3,117 

27,293 

2,199 

77,413 

87,432 

270,842 

1921 

22,414 

17,055 

19,483 

2,280 

_M,172 

2,924 

74,887 

78,864 

241,079 

294,316 

Total   al!   reads 

.      1922 

35,034 

25,935 

184,952 

10,652 

54,016 

5,811 

241,037 

269,574 

827,011 

1921 

33,158 

23,671 

107,170 

6,448 

45,804 

5,304 

212,682 

228,934 

663,171 

1920 

31,916 

28,170 

168,676 

14,876 

64,183 

17,416 

172,481 

361,109 

858,827 

Increase   compared... 

1921 

1,876 

2,264 

77,782 

4,204 

8,212 

507 

28.3S5 

40,640 

163,840 

1  leci  ease    »  ompared. . . 

.      1921 

Increase   compared  . .  . 

.      1920 

3,118 

16,276 

68,556 

Decrease   compared.  -  . 

.      1920 

2,235 

4,224 

10,167 

11,605 

91,535 

31,816 

April    1    

1"22 

35,034 

25,935 

184,952 

10,652 

54,016 

5,811 

241,037 

269,574 

827,011 

663,171 

858.827 

March    25 

.      1922 

38,066 

25,958 

204,586 

8,676 

54.814 

5,282 

239,846 

268,807 

846,035 

686,567 

895,386 

March    IS 

1922 

39,896 

26,722 

190,683 

8,502 

54,599 

5,311) 

237,538 

260,119 

823,369 

691,396 

855,060 

March   11 

1922 

45,160 

29,930 

204,568 

8,530 

51,120 

5,107 

236,244 

248,469 

829,128 

700,440 

819,329 

.      1922 

40,510 

28,329 

196,639 

8,257 

47,664 

4,651 

231,433 

236,762 

803,255 

711,367 

811,106 
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entirely  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  movement  of  coal 
as  this  week  included  the  first  day  of  the  strike.  Increases 
as  compared  with  last  year  were  shown  in  all  districts  and 
in  all  classes  of  commodities.  While  a  large  part  of  the 
increase  as  compared  with  last  year  was  the  increase  in  coal 
loading  which  amounted  to  about  77,000  cars,  there  was 
also  an  increase  of  28,000  in  the  loading  of  merchandise 
and  of  40.000  in  the  loading  of  miscellaneous.  The  sum- 
mary as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Railway   Association   is  given   on   the  preceding  page. 


Applying  Photography  to  the 

Study  of  Track  Stresses 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  which  engineers  and 
metallurgists  arc  taking  in  the  question  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  stresses  which  exist  in  rails  in  service,  it  is  inter- 
to  note  that  the  art  of  photography  has  been  applied 
to  the  study  of  this  problem  by  H.  F.  Roach,  president  of 
the  Reinforced  Rail  Joint  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  this 
investigation,  Mr.  Roach  has  photographed  locomotives  and 
the  deflections  which  they  produce  in  the  rail  in  a  way  which 
has  magnified  the  deflections  many  times  vertically  without 


A   Heavy   Passenger   Locomotive   Moving  at   the  Rate   of   55 

Miles   per   Hour  with  a   Graph  of   Rail   Deflections  on  a 

Vertical  Scale  400  Times  the  Scale  of  the  Photograph 

on  horizontally  to  enable  them  to  be  studied  more 
intelligently 

method  of  photography  hai  been  applied  to  the  study 

wound  tr.ii  k  of  the  Si  Louis- 

r  South  Webster,  Mo.,  under  (1)  a  light 

•  trting  from  a  stationary  position,  produi 

bug  a  maximum  strew  in  the  rail  of  61,390  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 

(2)  a  locomotive  pulling  a  heavy  passenger  train  .it  i  speed 

per    hour,  I    maximum    JtJ 

,    in  .  and  (3)  fn  ighl  lot  omotive 

hour,  produi  ing  a  maximum 

i    in     I  In-  track  on  which  these  observa- 

I  with  ''(i  n>    t.S.C.l    rail  supported 

imbedded  in  chats  ballast  and  with  good  drain 

.<    ■  The 

illustr    ■  th(   1"  oiimtivrs  passing  over  the  tr.uk   in 

Ipha  of  the  distortion  which  thev  pi 


In  a  report  to  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis- 
i  rancisco,  Mr.  Roach  chums  that  the  method  of  inves- 
tigation makes  it  possible  to  determine  (1)  the  rail  stresses 
at  any  point  for  any  position  of  load  or  loads;  (2)  the  points 
of  maximum  stress;  (3)  the  stress  in  rail  joints  at  any  point 
and  for  any  position  of  load  or  loads:   (4)  the  effect  of  the 


A  Heavy  Freight  Locomotive  Traveling  at  25  Miles  per  Hour 

with  a  Graph  of  Rail  Deflections  on  a  Vertical  Scale  400 

Times  the  Scale  of  the  Photograph 

counterbalance   of   the   locomotive   drivers   l>oth   collectively 

and  individually,  and  also  whether  the  equalizers  are  prop- 
erly installed  so  as  to  distribute  the  load  over  the  respective 
driver-  as  intended:  (5)  the  tie  reactions,  and  (0)  the  work 
being  done  by  the  ballast.  Attention  is  al-o  directed  to  the 
fai  t  that  with  a  high  grade  moving  picture    amera  with  a 


A  Light  Locomotive  at  Starting  Speed  with  a  Graph  of  Rail 

Deflections  on  a   Vertical  Scale  400  Times  the 

Scale    of    the    Photograph 

fas)  litis  as  main  as  800  pictures  per  second  may  l>c  taken 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  take  a  picture  of  the  track 
for  every  1 '  i  in  of  progressive  movemenl  ol  a  train  moving 
i  60  miles  an  hour,  l>\  which  means  the  complete 
distortion  of  the  r.nl  can  be  shown 
Mr    Roach  has  applied  tor  a  patent  on  this  development 


Boston  C&  Maine  Has  1921  Deficit  of  $7,348,086 

Revenue  Ton-Miles  Fall  Off  27.8  Per  Cent.— Fuel  Costs 
and  Per  Diem  Also  Disturbing  Factors 


Tin  SHARP  FALLING  OFF  in  traffic  which  took  place  in 
1  *>2 1  prevented  the  Boston  &  Maine  from  realizing 
on  the  drastic  savings  which  it  succeeded  in  making  in 
operating  expenses.  Its  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  December  showed  a  deficit  after  rentals  of 
$1,401,770;  its  annual  report  made  public  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  showed  a  deficit  after  taxes,  equipment  and  joint 
facility  rents  and  fixed  charges  of  $7,348,086.  It  is  not 
difficult,  in  the  light  of  such  results  as  these,  to  understand 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  New  England  carriers  have  car- 
ried through  their  fight  to  secure  increased  divisions.  The 
deficit  shown  in  the  corporate  income  account — as  noted 
above,  $7,348,086 — compared  with  a  net  income  available  for 
dividends  in  1920,  of  $614,730.  The  difference  as  between 
1921  and  1920  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former 
year  the  road  received  standard  return  and  guaranty,  whereas 
in  1921  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  restored  to  normalcy  to  be 
able  to  get  its  net  earnings  back  to  the  pre-war  basis. 

However,  although  1921  was  an  extremely  poor  year  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  operating  results,  it  was  considerably 
better  than  1920;  that  is,  outside  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  year  there  was  standard  return  and  guaranty. 
The  actual  deficit  in  1920,  excluding  the  payments  from  the 
government,  was  $17,132,481.  This  reduction  of  $9,784,- 
395  represents  the  ground  the  Boston  &  Maine  succeeded 
in  covering  in  its  efforts  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of 
after  the  war  readjustment. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  in  1920  came  far — very  far — from 
earning  for  the  government  its  standard  return  for  January 
and  February  and  its  guaranty  for  the  following  six  months. 
In  fact,  in  1920,  it  had  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  nearly 
$12,000,000  whereas  its  standard  return,  based  on  the  results 
of  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917,  approximated  $10,- 
000,000.  In  1921  the  deficit  after  rentals  was  reduced  to 
$1,401,770— a  deficit  still,  but  a  deficit  sufficiently  smaller 
to  indicate  considerable  improvement  and  to  make  one  pre- 
sume that  with  more  normal  traffic  the  figure  of  net  after 
rentals  would  have  been  in  black  instead  of  in  red. 

A  27.8  Per  Cent  Reduction  in  Traffic 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  it  seems 
quite  in  order  to  remark  that  the  Boston  &  Maine's  primary 
trouble  is  that  it  is  a  New  England  road.  -  In  1921  it  had 
the  additional  difficulty  that  it  had  a  comparatively  small 
traffic  to  move.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  difficulty  that 
was  confined  to  the  Boston  &  Maine,  but  the  Boston  &  Maine 
experienced  it  in  rather  severe  degree.  The  revenue  ton- 
miles  carried  by  the  road  in  1921  were  27.8  per  cent  less 
than  in  1920.  On  the  Class  I  railroads  as  a  whole,  the 
decrease  in  traffic  was  25.2  per  cent;  in  the  Eastern  district, 
26.4  per  cent.  The  Boston  &  Maine's  traffic  in  1921,  meas- 
ured as  before  in  revenue  ton-miles,  was  but  slightly  more 
than  in  1914.  The  revenue  tons  were  less  than  those  car- 
ried in  1905,  but  the  average  haul  was  longer  than  in  that 
year. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  operated  in  1921  at  a  ratio  of  94.3. 
In  1920  the  ratio  was  105.  The  ratio  of  transportation  ex- 
penses to  revenues  was  52.4  as  compared  with  59.3.  This 
indicates  improvement,  to  be  sure,  but  roads  do  not  make 
money  with  an  operating  ratio  of  94.3,  and  especially  if  they 
are  terminal  carriers  and  their  per  diem  debit  balances  are 
large. 

"The  freight  business  and  passenger  business,"  says  the 
annual  report,  "which  had  reached  a  high  record  in   1920, 


fell  off  in  1921  to  an  extent  never  before  experienced  in  the 
history  of  the  railroad  as  between  one  year  and  another." 
The  revenue  tons  carried  were  20,060,610.  The  ton-miles 
were  2,673,769,008  as  compared  with  3,705,528,286  in  1920, 
a  decrease  as  noted  above  of  27.8  per  cent.  The  freight 
revenues  totaled  in  1921,  $47,660,728  as  compared  with 
$53,306,738  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $5,646,009.  The  pas- 
senger revenues  of  $23,662,146  were  $1,058,290  less  than  in 
1920.  Total  operating  revenues  of  $78,289,750  compared 
with  $86,652,745  in  1920.  The  operating  expenses  in  1921 
totaled  $73,833,472  as  compared  with  $90,989,433.  The 
decrease  in  operating  revenues  was  $8,362,995;  in  operating 
expenses,  double  that  figure,  or  $17,155,960. 

An  analysis  of  the  savings  in  operating  expenses  brings 
out  the  familiar  details  which  we  may  expect  to  see  in  most 
of  the  annual  reports  which  will  appear  during  the  coming 
year,  with  the  important  exception  that  in  the  matter  of  fuel 
costs — always  a  bugbear  for  the  New  England  carriers — 
the  savings  were  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  reductions  in  expenses,  naturally,  were  primarily  due  to 
the  smaller  amount  of  business  done.  There  were  savings  in 
the  number  and  compensation  of  employees  and  in  material 
costs.  There  were  also  savings  in  maintenance,  especially 
in  equipment.  In  the  case  of  maintenance  of  way,  more  rail 
and  ties  were  put  in  track  than  in  1920. 

With  reference  to  labor  the  details  are  given  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  on  the  payrolls  was  reduced  from 
a  maximum  of  34,138  in  September,  1920,  to  a  minimum  of 
26,161  in  May,  1921.  Wage  decreases  and  changes  in  the 
rules  and  working  conditions  made  further  savings,  but 
reference  to  them  is  not  necessary,  as  readers  of  the  Railway 
Age  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  feature. 

Cut  in  Equipment  Maintenance 

In  the  case  of  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  drastic  cut 
in  expenses  is  shown  in  an  increasing  percentage  of  bad  order 
cars  throughout  the  year,  another  familiar  story.  The  Bos- 
ton &  Maine's  bad  order  car  situation  is  bad.  On  March 
15,  1922,  the  percentage  was  19.4  as  compared  with  a  per- 
centage on  all  roads  of  14.5.  The  same  applies  in  the  case 
of  locomotives,  the  percentage  of  unserviceable  locomotives 
(out  of  service  for  repairs  requiring  more  than  24  hours) 
on  March  1,  1922,  was  27.3  which,  as  compared  with  the 
figure  for  all  roads  of  20.2,  is  rather  too  high  to  indicate 
favorable  conditions. 

Ties  and  rails  put  in  track  in  1921  were  considerably 
above  the  totals  for  1920,  even  though  there  was  a  decrease 
in  expenses  of  maintenance  of  way  of  over  $2,000,000.  The 
number  of  ties  put  in  track  was  much  greater  than  in  1920, 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  yearly  average  over  a  term  of  years. 
The  tons  of  rail  laid  in  1921  totaled  24,834;  in  1920,  only 
9,632.  The  yearly  average  for  previous  years  would  be 
about  20,000. 

Fuel— $7.88   Per  Ton 

Fuel  costs  rival  per  diem  as  one  of  the  leading  difficulties 
of  the  New  England  roads.  This  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  in  1921,  the  Boston  &  Maine's  average  cost  of 
fuel  on  locomotives  was  $7.88  per  ton.  The  average  in  1920 
was  $7.95,  or  in  other  words,  the  decrease  was  slight.  A 
maximum  of  $9.26  was  reached  in  November,  1920.  but  in 
December,  1921,  costs  had  dropped  to  $6.82.  "While  the 
savings  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  other  material  have  been 
substantial  in   certain   items   as  compared   with   war  period 
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prices,"  says  the  report,  "the  effect  of  these  reductions  has 

not  been  fully  reflected  in  operating  results  for  two  can 
the  first  due  to  contracts   in  i  the  reduction   in 

prices  obtained  and  the  second  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
sto  k-  on  the  basis  of  normal  volume  of  traffic."     The  actual 
savings  in  "fuel  for  train  locomotives"  amounted 
935,  the  decrease  being  primarily  due  to  the  smaller  traffic 
handled.     However,  there  were  evidences  of  economy  because 
there  were  more  traffic  units  moved  per  ton  of  coal  consumed 
The   debit   ]>cr  diem  balance  of  the  Boston  &   Maine  in 
1921,  was  $3,178,427,  a  figure  of  rather  staggering  propor- 
tions but,  nevertheless,  $1,223,496  or  27.7  per  cent  less  than 
in  lojo.     This  factor  does  not  need  extended  attention  as  it 
■ti  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  divisions  case.     However,   it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  average  cars  on  line  daily  was  lower  in  1021  than  in  any 
•  nee   1908. 

Passenger  Cars  Ordered 

The  Boston  &  Maine  in  1921  had  a  net  charge  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  of  $4,420,142,  which  seems  a  ■ 
amount  under  the  conditions  governing  during  the  year. 
This  includes  new  bridges  at  various  points,  extensions  to 
the  yard  at  Rotterdam.  X.  Y..  and  a  new  engine  terminal  at 
rd,  N.  H.  These  were  mostly  paid  for  by  a  loan  from 
the  revolving  fund  administered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
rommission.  The  loan  authorized  late  in  1920,  amounted 
to  $5,443,979.  There  was  also  a  loan  of  SI. 212. 500  to 
assist  in  the  purchase  of  new  locomotives,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  falling  off  in  traffic  the  purchase  of  this  power  was 
deferred  and  the  I.  C.  C.  has  since  approved  a  change  where 
by  fewer  locomotives  will  be  purchased  than  originally  in- 
tended and  steel  passenger  cars  will  be  secured  instead.  The 
plai  ing  of  an  order  for  98  passenger  train  cars  and  25  milk 
cars  was  noted  in  la-t  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Agr. 

It  i-  difficult  to  make  any  surmises  as  to  what  the  Boston 
&  Maim  may  be  able  to  do  in  1922.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  it  will  be  able  to  secure  a  much  better  net 
than  it  did  in  1921.  The  extent  of  the  improvement  will 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  divisions  case, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  decision  in  which  the 
trunk  line  carriers  have  sought  to  hold  up  by  injunction. 
The  Boston  &  Maine  has  the  advantage  that  it  has  readjusted 
its  financial  structure  ami  has  put  behind  it  the  difficulties 
that  formerly  confronted  it  as  a  system  made  up  of  leased 
lines.  The  morale  of  the  road  seems  to  be  good  and  there 
is  not  much  doubt  but  that  President  Hustis  has  won  for  the 
road  the  good  feeling  of  the  shipping  public  in  New  England 
•  has  to  help  it  overcome  the  fact  that  it  is 
i   V  •    England  carrier. 


Railroads  Preparing  New 

Terminal  Plans  at  Chicago 

Wrw   i\  progress  on  two  entirely  new  plans 
for  complete  passenger  ami  freight  terminals  in  Chi 
.  :  .     ill  the  railroads  now  using  the  Dearborn, 
i      -        md  Grand  •  i  ntral  ;  !  itions  in  thai  i  it) 

I  V      17      bj     I'd  ward 

r  ..f  the  ( 'In.  igo  R  dlroad  Terminal 

.!    the   .  itv   i  ouncil    and    intr.i 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
i       ro   Is  con 
ipying  terminal  property  between  th 

H    win.  h   no  plan    for  r>  h 
mined   upon,   all    the   oil],  r   railroad 

either 

,.r  definitely 


Studies  b)  the  Chicago  Railroad  Terminal  Commission 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Xoonan  and  the  late  John  F. 
Wallace  have  been  in  progress  for  a  long  time,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  new  terminals  for  the  railroads  in  ques- 
tion, looking  toward  the  opening  of  streets  and  other  civic 
improvements  which  would  greatly  encourage  the  city's  de- 
velopment in  the  territory  occupied  by  these  railroads.  The 
plan  for  the  Illinois  Central  Terminal  approved  by  city 
ordinance  in  1919,  also  provides  foi  the  accommodation  of 
as   many   of   these   railr.  i  desire   in    the   passenger 

terminal  which  the  Illinois  Central  will  build  at  Twelfth 
Street  and  the  lake  front.  The  new  plan-  now  being  pre- 
pared will  be  submitted  to  the  city  as  alternatives  for  plans 
previousl)  proposed  by  the  city's  terminal  commission  and 
the  Illinois  Central. 

plan-  is  being  prepared  by  the  interests 
owning  and  occupying  the  Dearborn  station,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  group.  This  in- 
cludes the  Atchison,  Topeka  &:  Santa  Fe,  the  Wabash,  the 
Monon.  the  Erie,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  plan  embodies 
complete  new  facilities  for  these  roads  with  an  alternative 
plan  which  will  also  take  care  of  the  railroad-  using  the 
other  two  stations,  namely,  the  La  Salle  street  and  Grand 
Central  terminals. 

The  other  plan  is  being  developed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
two  groups,  last  named.  These  include  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Nickel  Plate,  now  in  the  La 
Salle  station  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
the  Minneapolis  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  now  in  the  Grand  Central  station.  The  plan  being 
developed  for  these  ro.ul-  contemplates  a  new  terminal  in 
substantially  the  location  of  the  existing  I. a  Salle  street 
station  of  adequate  size  to  take  care  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  three  groups. 

"The  complete  details  for  these  new  terminal  development 
I>1. ins  have  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  enough  is  known 
to  make  clear  that  they  contemplate  a  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
quirements outlined  by  the  city's  terminal  commission  for 
an  improvement  in  the  street  layouts  throughout  the  territory- 
involved.  In  the  case  of  the  Western  Indiana  project,  the 
plan  includes  a  development  on  the  property  in  the  area 
bounded  by  State  street,  Clark  -treet.  Sixteenth  street,  and 
Polk  street.  Dearborn  street  would  be  opened  up  as  a  new- 
north  and  south  -treet  throughout  the  length  of  this  terri- 
iiid  four  or  more  east  and  west  street-  would  also  be 
I  'The  entire  improvement  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
f50,000 

Mr.  Noon, m-  announcement  of  these  plans  in  advance  of 
their  formal  presentation  to  the  city  by  these  railroads  was 

brought  about  in  connection  with  a  discus-ion  of  work  on 
tin-  'Twelfth  street  viaduct  Sometime  ago,  the  i  it\  commenced 
the  construction  of  this  viaduct,  which  is  a  monumental 
Structure  in  reinforce. I  .  oncrcte.  designed  to  c.irrv  the  street 
Over  the  terminal  area  in  question,  but  was  compelled  to 
suspend  work  for  lack  of  funds  Recently  there  has  been 
considerable  agitation  for  the  resumption  of  the  construction 

Mr    Xoonan   pointed   out  that   it   would   be  unwi-e  to  go 
ill,- id    with   it   now    owing  to  the   fact   that   the  \iadmt   a-   now 

designed  is  committed  to  the  present  tr.uk  layout  and  this 
would  interfere  serious!)  with  the  radical  changes  which 
would  be  required  in  carrying  out  new  terminal  plan-  in 

tin-   territorx       It    i-    understood    that    the   railroads   involved 

will  be  ready  to  submit  their  plan  within  the 

next  few  months 


Tm  : 


The  Women's  Aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 

A  "Ladies'  Aid"  Covering  10,000  Miles  of  Railroad,  Business 
Methods  Make  Friendly  Neighbors 


The  above  title  is  the  name  of  an  organization  which 
now  has  scores  of  thousands  of  members;  which  mus- 
tered over  1,200  women  at  its  annual  meeting  at  West 
Philadelphia  on  March  30,  and  which  has  during  the  past 
year  done  an  immense  amount  of  social  welfare  work,  includ- 
ing the  expenditure  of  over  $25,000  in  relief  work  in  one 
region,  the  Eastern  (east  of  Altoona  and  Renovo). 

Using  as  a  starting  point  the  welfare  work  done  by  their 
organization  for  soldiers  and  soldiers'  families  during  the 
war,  the  wives  of  the  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
have  built  up  a  permanent  organization  which  carries  out  on 
a  gigantic  scale  the  several  kinds  of  neighborhood  work  that 
are  characteristic  of  ladies'  aid  societies  of  churches  and  local 
brotherhoods;  and  reports  indicate  that  they  are  making  of 
the  work  a  grand  success. 

The  constitution,  the  by-laws  and  all  of  the  activities  are 
planned  to  produce  an  organization  which  shall  be  thor- 
oughly democratic  in  its  activities  and  its  results,  though  the 
management  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  wives  of  officers. 
Membership  is  open  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  all  officers 
and  employees,  active  or  retired ;  to  widows  of  employees  and 
to  women  employed  by  the  road;  and  the  membership  fee  is 
uniformly  25  cents  a  year.  This  makes  for  an  outward  and 
formal  uniformity.  For  the  maintenance  of  actual  unifor- 
mity of  status  and  the  avoidance  of  all  offensive  caste  spirit, 
the  dependence  is  on  the  skill,  discretion  and  tact  of  the 
officers  of  the  association  and  members  of  committees. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  dispensed  in  aiding  sick 
or  unfortunate  families  of  employees;  but  this  is  not  charity, 
for  the  payments  are  from  a  fund  which  is  made  up  mainly 
of  dues  paid  by  members;  and  the  leaders  keep  always 
prominent  the  fact  that  friendliness  and  sympathy,  not 
measured  in  money,  are  the  main  elements  in  their  purposes. 
Flowers  taken  to  a  sick  man  in  a  hospital,  or  the  activities 
of  an  experienced  housekeeper  or  nurse  in  the  home  of  the 
overworked  or  incompetent  wife  of  a  foreigner  who  works 
on  the  track,  may  constitute  more  important  features,  in  the 


final  summing  up,  than  would  the  definite  expenditure  of 
money  for  food,  or  fuel  or  medical  attention.  While  many 
of  the  doings  of  the  committee  may  look  like  the  rich 
patronizing  the  poor,  this  appearance  is  not  true,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  officers'  wives,  with  their  years  of 
experience  and  advantages,  are,  indeed,  "rich''  in  the  qual- 
ities of  head  and  heart  which  make  pleasant  homes  and  the 
benefit  of  which  they,  as  members  of  visiting  committees, 
give,   freely,   to  those  less   fortunate  than   themselves. 

The  annual  meeting  above  referred  to  was  held  in  the 
building  of  the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
in  West  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  sessions  being  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  director  for  the  entire  system 
and  the  other  by  Mrs.  Elisha  Lee,  associate  director.*  Fol- 
lowing the  afternoon  meeting,  brief  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Samuel  Rea.  Vice-President  W.  W.  Atterburv. 
Vice-President  George  L.  Peck,  Vice-President  Elisha  Lee 
and  General  Manager  Charles  S.  Krick.  In  each  region 
the  wife  of  the  regional  vice-president  of  the  road  is  an 
associate  director,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of  that 
region.  Mrs.  Lee,  in  charge  of  the  Eastern  region,  reported 
on  March  30  a  total  enrollment  of  49,600  members  in  that 
region;  and  total  expenditures  in  relief  work  $25,243.  Mem- 
bers of  local  committees  in  that  region  have  made  calls  on 
11,547  families  of  employees;  and  in  the  cases  of  2,271 
families,  financial  and  miscellaneous  aid  have  been  rendered. 

The  funds  of  the  Aid  are  replenished  not  alone  by  the  dues 

*In  the  picture  at  the  head  <>f  this  pa?e,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  director, 
sits  at  the  right,  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Lee,  associate  director,  (Eastern  region)  at 
the  left.  The  others,  as  numbered,  arc  as  follows,  those  indicated  by  an 
asterisk  being  members  of  Mrs.  Atterbury's  staff  and  the  others  members 
nf   Mrs.    Lee's   staff: 
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Constance  Schell 

10 

Mrs. 

G.   LeBoutillier 
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Mrs 

T.  A.   Huntzinger 

11* 

Mrs. 

A.  H.  Rudd 

3* 

Mrs 
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12 

Mrs. 

T.  D.  Jones 
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Mrs 

J.  M.  Henrv 

13 

Mrs. 

I,  A.  Miller 
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Mrs 

E.  B.  Hunt 

14 

Mrs. 

T.   C,    Johnson 

6 

Mrs 

H.  M.  Carson 

15 

Miss 

E.    Kathrvn   Kric 
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Mrs 

A.   M.   Parker 
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Mrs. 
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of  members,  but  also  by  bazaars,  candy  sales,  picnics,  ex- 
cursions, etc.  On  one  occasion  a  dance  was  given  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  at  which  $3,000  was 
realized. 

The  local  committees,  in  their  relief  work,  are  aided  by 
and  co-operate  with  the  officers  of  the  Employees'  Voluntary 
Relief  Department,  which  department  is  intimately  related 
istantially  all  of  the  employees  of  the  road,  and  em- 
medical  officers  an  all  divisions  throughout  the  rail- 
road system.  The  Aid  also  co-operates  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion work  of  this  road  which  for  several  years  has  instructed 
foreign  born  employees  in  the  English  language  and  the 
social  standards  of  American  life. 

At  the  various  local  centers,  meetings  are  usually  held 
once  every  month.  The  Aid  is  organized  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  the  organization  of  the  management  of  the  road, 
the  chief  of  the  women's  work  at  a  given  place  being  the 
wife  of  the  highest  officer  at  that  point.  Their  associates 
are  the  wives  of  their  husband's  staff  officers. 

The  constitution  of  the  Women's  Aid  consists  of  nine 
sections  and  the  by-laws  of  six  sections.  There  are  ten 
tors,  the  plan  being  that  each  one  of  these  shall 
lie  the  wife  of  a  vice-president;  but  the  rules  allow  for 
variation  of  the  plan  in  case  the  wife  of  a  given  officer  de- 
clines to-  serve.  In  the  event  of  no  wife  of  a  vice-president 
being  ready  to  serve,  there  is  a  provision  under  which  a  vice- 
president  may  nominate  a  woman  connected  with  his  depart- 
ment. 

In  each  region  there  are  associate  directors  and  these,  with 
the  wives  of  subordinate  officers,  called  general  -uperinten- 
form  a  regional  commission  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
that  region.  In  each  region  also  there  are  lower  officers 
called  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and  auxil- 
iary superintendents;   and  if  the  extent  of  the  work  makes 

-in-    further    sub-division,    "supervisors"    will    1 
pointed. 

The  constitution  may  lie  amended,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  managi 

One-eighth  of  the  dues  are  applied  to  general  expenses, 
and  the  other  seven-eighths  reserved   for  relief  work. 

There  are  on  each  division  of  the  road  (or  each  depart- 
ment) three  committees:  one  on  membership  and  visiting; 
one  on  relief  and  one  on  finance.  Where  necessary,  because 
of  extensive  territory,  sub-committees  are  organized.  All 
work  of  committees  is  to  be  summarized  in  monthly  reports. 
At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  relief  committee,  re 
ports  must  be  made  of  the  families  visited  and  aided,  .mi 
requiring  discussion  will  be  discussed,  bul  names  of  persons 
'.  ed  in  these  discussions.  \-  .*  rule,  names 
of  persons  aided  are  known  only  to  the  person  conferring 
the  aid  and  to  the  vice-chairman  or  chairman. 

The  finance  committee  must,    i-  necessary,  secure  funds 
to  replenish  the  treasury;  and  the  committee  must  meet  once 
r,  or  oftener  a-  ma)  be  found  necessary  or  desirable 

Where  an  employee  is  seriously  injured,  or  is  kill 

•■•   thi   Women's  Aid  i-  to  be  notified;  and  the  doctors 
of  the  Voluntary  Relief  I'  ire  to  advise  semi  week 

h  df  i  ases  of  illness  involving  a  probable  absem  e  from  uork 
for  r i .  .   also  Tint i f \    prompth    in   i 

in  ej  pend  relief  to  tin    amount  of  $10 

at  her  own  discretion;  but  for  largi  be  must  go 

■  l  superintendent;  while  for  exp<  nditures  of  more 

tion   must   1«'  had   with   tile   a-~i «  i .itc  dire. 

\H  information  obtained  by  tin-  relief  committee  must 
inli  ntial. 


A  New  Lightweight 

Railway  Motor  Car 

Am  w  LIGHTWEIGHT  railway  motor  car  has  recently 
been  put  on  the  market  which  embodies  a  number  of 
unusual  features.  The  car,  while  only  weighing 
about  260  lb.,  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  five  men.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  starter,  clutch  control  and  a  two-speed  trans- 
mission, which,  with  the  engine  proper,  form  a  self-contained 
unit  that  is  removable  as  a  whole  by  the  loosening  of  two 
special  bolts. 

The  framework  of  the  car  is  made  from  cold  drawn  seam- 
less tubing,  brazed  and  welded  at  the  joints  over  reinforcing 
forcings  of  the  proper  .-hape.  The  engine  is  of  the  valveless 
type,  having  a  single  cylinder,  two-cycle  motor  with  a  2J^- 
in.  bore  and  stroke,  rated  at  3J4  h.  p.  It  is  the  standardized 
power  unit  used  by  the  Cleveland  Motorcycle  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  motor  cycles  manufac- 
tured by  that  company.  The  transmission  contains  the  usual 
spur  gear  arrangement,  the  gears,  however,  being  in  mesh 
constantly,  the  speed  change  being  effected  by  the  use  of 
"dogs."  The  drive  from  the  transmission  is  made  through 
an  alloy  steel  worm  of  generous  pitch  meshing  with  a 
titanium  bronze  worm-gear  which   is  clutch-connected  to  a 


■  I    Wall 
I 
a'    foil 


One   Man   Can    Handle   the   New   Car  Easily 

large  size  sprocket.  A  large  size  roller  chain  furnishes  the 
drive  to  the  live  axle.  All  bearings  in  the  power  unit  are 
ball  bearing  and  all  wheel  bearing-  and  line  axle  bearings 
are  of  the  roller  type,  The  crank  case  and  transmission  and 
the  worm  gear  housing  are  of  aluminum.  All  other  parts 
of  the  unit  which  are  subjected  to  heavy  -tress  are  made  from 

mob  bdenum  steel 

I    i      dutch    ha-    13    hardened    Steel    discs    running    in    oil 

and  i-  controlled  by  a  hand  lever  which  (x-nnits  of  the  engine 

Started  while  the  .  ar  is  at  a  standstill,  or  of  the  motor 

illowed  to  nm  free.     The  two  -peed  transmission  may 

be  Operated  with  or  without  the  use  Of  tin-  .bitch  A  >tartcr 
i-  m.  hided  in  the  unit,  this  <on.-i-1-  ..l  a  f.>ot  operated  le\er, 
geared  to  the  motor,  one  movement  causing  four  revolutions 
of    tin-    motor       Ignition    is    by    a    direct  driven    high  ten-ion 

Bosch  magneto.     A  generator  furnishes  current  through  an 

automatic  voltage  regulator  for  a  head  light  and  a  tail  light. 

The  brake  i-  a  contracting  band  which  i>  designed  to  work 

on  the  live  a\]e        the  railroad  -ale-  for  tin-  .ar  an-  handled 

raft   [ncorporated,   52   Vanderbilt   Avenue.   N,«    York 
City. 


Wages  of  M.  of  W.  Employees  Before  Labor  Board 

Eastern  and  Western  Carriers  Reply  to  Testimony  of  B.  M.  Jewell 
and  F.  J.  Warne 


Ti if  railroads'  ANSWER  to  B.  M.  Jewell's  recent  attack 
upon  the  nation's  industrial  system  and  the  financial 
and  statistical  evidence  presented  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  by  F.  J.  Warne  was  concisely  and  emphatically 
given  by  J.  G.  Walber,  representing  the  eastern  carriers,  and 
J.  H.  Higgins,  representing  the  western  carriers,  to  that 
body  during  the  past  week.  Mr.  Jewell's  testimony  was 
abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1,  page  821,  and 
Mr.  Warne's  testimony  was  abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  April  8,  page  884. 

Regarding  the  "living  wage"  advocated  by  Mr.  Jewell, 
Mr.  Walber  cited  the  history  of  that  principle  and  said: 

In  view  of  the  impropriety  and  irrelevancy  of  urging  upon  the 
Board  consideration  of  the  co-called  "living  wage"  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  undertake  to  present  to  this 
Board  any  detailed  answer  to  that  contention.  We  submit  that 
our  position  is  sound  not  only  because  the  law  does  not  recognize 
the  so-called  "living  wage"  as  a  relevant  subject  for  consideration 
here,  but  also  because  in  the  very  nature  of  things  the  subject 
is  intangible  and  based  on  averages  that  do  not  exist  and  con- 
ditions that  do  not  prevail.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  a  family  expends  is  not  without  sub- 
stantial dependence  upon  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  in- 
dividual families,  and  their  ability  to  manage  the  family  budget. 
We  all  know  of  instances  where  families  are  able  to  live  in 
reasonable  comfort  on  incomes  under  which  families  are  unable 
to  pay  their  bills.  The  subject  of  the  "living  wage"  and  of 
family  budgets  has  filled  volumes  and  economists  without  num- 
ber have  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  subject.  An  examination 
of  this  output  of  literature  impresses  one  with  the  thought 
that  no  two  of  the  treatises  agree  and  yet  each  is  convinced 
that  he  has  a  100  per  cent  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 

The  budget  information  submitted  by  Mr.  Jewell  was  also 
discussed  at  length  by  Mr.  Walber,  who  pointed  out  numer- 
ous fallacies  in  the  facts  and  figures  presented  by  the  former. 
"It  must  be  evident  that  the  board  cannot  accept  these 
budgets  as  being  representative  or  typical,"  Mr.  Walber  said. 

Referring  to  other  phases  of  Mr.  Jewell's  lengthy  pre- 
sentation, Mr.  Walber  said: 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  soundness  or  fallacy  of  the 
conclusions  reached  in  these  sections  of  the  presentation  because 
they  are  obviously  irrelevant  to  the  issue  now  before  the  Board 
and,  at  most,  present  sociological  problems  not  only  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  consider  and  decide  but  as  well  not  even 
concerning  the  transportation  industry.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  we  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  Board  if  we  point 
out  a  few  instances  wherein  these  conclusions  are  erroneous, 
misleading,  unfair  and  entirely  irrelevant  when  applied  to  the 
railroad  situation,  which  is  the  only  subject  that  the  Board  may 
at  this  time  consider. 

There  followed  a  brief  analysis  of  several  other  phases 
of  Mr.  Jewell's  testimony,  ending  in  an  analysis  of  the 
comparative  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  received  by 
members  of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  in  different  years. 
Tables  presented  by  Mr.  Walber,  making  allowance  for  the 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  showed  that  ma- 
chinists, electricians,  sheet  metal  workers,  boiler  makers, 
blacksmiths  and  moulders  are  able  to  purchase  47  per  cent 
more  of  the  necessities  of  life  with  their  wages  at  the  present 
time  than  they  were  in  1914,  while  carmen  are  able  to  pur- 
chase 81  per  cent  more  than  they  were  in  1914.  Mr.  Walber, 
in  addition,  showed  that,  measured  in  actual  purchasing 
power,  the  return  upon  investment  of  the  eastern  railroads 
for  the  year  1921  was  but  1.84  per  cent  instead  of  3.01  per 
cent.  "If  it  is  right  to  convert  the  wages  into  the  equivalent 
in  purchasing  power,"  Mr.  Walber  said,  "certainly  as  far 
as  the  individual  stockholders  are  concerned  it  is  proper  to 
convert  the  returns  of  the  railroads  on  the  same  basis." 


In  closing  his  analysis  of  Mr.  Jewell's  testimony,  Mr. 
Walber  said: 

We  definitely  disclaim  any  purpose  to  answer  the  statements, 
figures,  theories  and  conclusions  contained  in  Mr.  Jewell's  presen- 
tation. The  few  to  which  we  have  in  passing  made  any  reference 
whatever  are  those  only  in  which  it  seemed  to  us  there  might  at 
least  be  some  interested  although  not  the  slightest  relevancy. 
If  time  permitted  and  useful  result  might  thereby  be  served, 
we  could  point  out  instance  after  instance  of  half-truths,  dis- 
torted figures  and  illogical  conclusions. 

The  presentation  shows  that  it  opens  with  certain  questions 
and  ends  with  certain  questions  without  any  answers  in  either 
place.  The  only  possible  conclusion  that  we  can  draw  is  that  it 
is  an  advocacy  of  communistic  doctrines.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  have  been  various  experiments  of  this  kind  on  a 
small  scale  and  at  different  times  in  different  portions  of  this 
country,  and  they  have  in  every  case  dismally  failed.  Our  faith 
in  this  country  makes  us  believe  that  it  will  never  be  misled 
into    such    a   pitfall. 

J.  G.  Walber  Points  Out  Inconsistencies 

in  Warne's  Position 

In  taking  up  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Warne,  Mr.  Walber 
pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  in  the  employees'  position  in 
submitting  the  wages  being  paid  by  the  steel  and  coal  indus- 
try, for  instance,  in  support  of  wage  increases  and  then 
denying  that  the  wages  paid  to  employees  in  these  industries 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  wage  decreases  as 
was  contended  by  Mr.  Warne.  He  pointed  out  in  addition, 
that  Mr.  Warne's  testimony  on  the  holdings  of  railway  offi- 
cers in  other  industries,  which  the  latter  contended  should 
eliminate  these  industries  as  factors  in  the  determination  of 
wage  scales  because  of  "control,"  was  of  no  value  because 
Mr.  Warne  did  not  state  the  amount  of  the  holdings  of  the 
individuals  he  named  and  furthermore,  because  many  of  the 
men  named  are  not  living  at  the  present  time.  As  an  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Walber  cited  the  fact  that  of  the  IS  directors 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  cited  by  Mr. 
Warne,  only  two  are  still  directors,  two  died  in  office  in  1913 
and  the  others'  terms  expired  in  1913  or  1914,  and  they 
have  not  been  in  office  since  then. 

Referring  to  the  financial  testimony  produced  by  Mr. 
Warne,  Mr.  Walber  said : 

It  seems  that  no  presentation  of  a  dispute  regarding  either 
rates  or  wages  is  quite  complete  in  the  minds  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  without  reference  to  alleged  improper  finan- 
cial transactions  of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  remote  past,  notwithstanding  the  remedial  legis- 
lation that  has  been  passed  by  both  Congress  and  the  states 
within  the  past  few  years,  making  such  alleged  improper  financial 
transactions  impossible  today.  We  submit  that  it  is  an  unfair 
and  unjust  assault  upon  the  railroad  industry  as  a  whole  and  can 
serve  no  possible  useful  purpose  in  a  hearing  of  this  kind  other 
than  to  excite  the  prejudice  of  the  Board  and  the  public  against 
the  industry  hoping  that  in  this  artful  way  they  may  draw  into 
the  case  for  consideration,  a  matter  which  is  wholly  irrelevant 
and  unimportant. 

Graded  Rates  for  Mechanics  Defended 

The  application  of  the  railroads  for  the  right  to  establish 
varying  rates  of  pay  for  mechanics'  work  based  upon  the 
skill  and  training  required,  was  attacked  by  the  employees 
and  termed  impossible.  Taking  up  this  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Walber  defended  the  railroads'  request  on  the 
ground  that  this  practice  was  in  effect  more  or  less  through- 
out the  country  prior  to  federal  control,  that  it  is  now 
being  done  in  other  industries  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  established  on  the  railroads. 

In  closing  his  presentation  Mr.  Walber  said  in  part: 
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The  Board  certainly  realizes  that  the  discussion  during  the 
progress  of  this  case  wandered  far  afield.  We  believe  that  the 
opening  statement  which  we  made  on  behalf  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  clearly  and  briefly  outlines  the  matters  involved  in 
the  present  controversy  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads feel  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  their  employees  to  ac- 
cept reductions  in  wages.  This  statement  was  made  March  9 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  that  the  basis  of  the  contentions  of  the  Eastern 
railroads   was  set   forth  as   follows: 

The  Transportation  Act  enumerates  seven  specific  criteria  to  be 
red  by  the  Board,  etc.;  that  the  Board  has  interpreted 
"other  relevant  circumstances"  in  Decision  Xo.  2;  that  it  must 
be  obvious  that  these  circumstances  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance; that  the  prosperity  of  the  railroad  workers  is  interwoven 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  railroad  business 
itself;  that  so  long  as  wages  must  be  maintained  at  a  wartime 
level  the  railroads  will  be  prevented  from  adjusting  their  con- 
ditions to  a  peace  time  basis:  that  if  the  income  of  the  railroads 
rbed  by  sucli  wartime  scales  of  pay  it  necessarily 
follows  that  corresponding  reductions  must  be  made  in  the  work- 
ing forces :  that  it  is  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees and  the  public  in  general  that  the  employees  be  placed 
upon  a  basis  which  will  permit  of  working  the  maximum  forces, 
so  producing  employment  for  the  greater  members,  increasing 
the  consuming  public  and  in  that  way  contributing  to  the  general 
revival  that  it  was  not  only  because  of  the  compelling 

necessity  for  reductions  in  labor  cost  that  the  carriers  proposed 
to  their  employees  reductions  in  wages,  but  also  because  the 
carriers  are  convinced  that  the  new  scales  of  pay  which  they 
propose  are  just  and  reasonable  in  the  light  of  tin  specific  elements 
enumerated    fi  rmination    of    wages      The    Board    will 

recall  that  we  then  proceeded  with  an  analysis  of  wages  in  outside 
Industrie-  and  with  change  in  the  cost  of  living  and  supported 
iur  contentions  in  those  directions  with  exhibits  relevant  thereto. 
We  did  not  introduce  exhibits  on  the  "Hazards  of  Employments"; 
"Training   and   Skill    Required";    "Degn  lonsibility,"   a- 

■  I  that  there  had  been  no  material  changes  in  these 
the  prei  iou  '  ard. 

I.  H.   Higgins,  representing  the  western  carriers,  also  re- 
to  the  contentions  of  the  employees,  stating  in  reference 
Mr.  Jewell's  attack  upon  the  industrial  system: 

We  all  agree  that  workers  should  have  a   fair  and  even  liberal 

share  of  the  profits  of  industry.     We  understand  that  the  workers 

of   this   country   obtain   a   greater   share  of   such   profits  than  do 

irkers  of  any  other  country.     The  workers'  profits  are  ex- 

lii.h    i-   the   most   practicable   way   of   giving 

.'.  .irker  the  variety  of  products  he  requires  for  his  own  needs. 

Mr.  Jewell  did  not  explain  how  the  workers  will  get  their  share 

under   his   dictum.      He   did   not   show   you   where  he  would   find 

trilling  t"  operate  at  a  loss  to  themselves  in  order  to  give 

in   the   form   of  wages. 

J.    H.    Higgins    Attacks    Warne's   Testimony 

ilroads  precipitated  the  presen 

~tnkr  is  absurd  rig  to  Mr  Higgins. 
Mr.  Warm  had  said,  "The  railroad  companies,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  -ted  companies ire  forcing  500,000  coal 

mine  workers  to  go  out  on  -trike." 

Mr    Higgins,  replying  to  this  charge,  -aid: 

Without  offering  a  scintilla  of  M>    Warne 

recipitating  a  nation- 

Tikc.     Tlie  thing   i-   so  absurd   that   even   a 
have  made  such   > 

Me.      With    a-    much    truth    he    might    have    outlined 

holdinj  aHast  pits  and  for  tie  timber  and 

I  that  such  holding  gravel,  sand 

try. 

king  of  th.  employees'  evidence  in  general,  Mr   II 

minds    and 

mds  of   other   owners,     \\  ithoul 

I  i|  -    and 

■  -i  the 
\l-    ;  ith  tin   requesl  that  the 


sented  by  the  employees  bearing  upon  the  railroad  situation 
prior  to  July  1,  1921,  when  "after  a  hearing  and  considera- 
tion of  all  factors,  the  hoard  fixed  fair  and  reasonable  wages 
in  accordance  with  the  law." 

Carriers  Ask  for  Lower  Wages  for  M.  of  W.  Employees 

The  wide  difference  between  the  rates  of  pay  of  unskilled 
labor  on  western  railroads  and  common  labor  employed  by 
other  industries  in  the  same  territory  was  cited  by  Mr.  Hig- 
gins on  April  10,  in  support  of  the  carriers"  plea  for  lower 
\\,!Lic-  for  railway  maintenance  of  way  department  employees. 
In  presenting  the  results  of  a  survey  of  wage  and  employ- 
ment conditions  made  by  railroad  officers,  Mr.  Higgins  said: 

Of  the  total  of  318.893  employees  of  all  classes  studied  in  other 
industries  in  28  Western  states  in  December.  1921,  121,866  or 
38  pet  cent  were  performing  work  analogous  to  that  performed 
by  railroad  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departments, 
t  if  these  121,866  employees,  87,113  or  72  per  cent  are  getting 
lower  wages  than  are  paid  by  Western  carriers  for  like  service. 
Furthermore,  of  the  121.8<<>  workers,  111.939  or  92  per  cent  are 
laborers  performing  work  similar  to  that  performed  by  the  un- 
skilled laborer  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  and  82.153 
or  74  per  cent  of  these  men  are  receiving  less  than  the  railroads 
pay  for  like   -<  i 

Even  in  tin  large  cities  where  it  is  generally  understood  the 
industrial  rate-  of  pay  more  nearly  approximate  the  railroad 
rates  we  find  similar  conditions.  This  is  shown  by  the  studies 
made  in  26  principal  cities  of  125,425  workers.  98,814  or  79  per 
cent  of  whom  are  being  paid  lower. wages  than  are  paid  by  the 
railroads  for  analogous  work.  Of  this  125.425  emploj 
27  per  cent  are  doing  work  similar  to  that  being  done  by  railroad 
employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departments.  Approximately 
73  per  cent  of  these  men.  or  24,822  employees  arc  receivi  . 
than  the  railroad  rate  for  like  services.  In  addition,  of  these 
33.903  employees,  29,211  or  86  per  cent  are  unskilled  laborers 
performing  work  comparable  to  that  performed  by  the  common 
laborer  on  tin  railroads,  and  21.570  or  74  per  cent  of  them  are 
receiving  lower  wages  than  are  paid  on  the  carriers. 

It  i-  largely  because  of  this  disparity  between  the  wages 
paid  by  the  railroad-  and  the  wage-  in  effect  in  other  indus- 
tries for  employee-  performing  comparable  services  that  the 
western  roads  are  asking  the  Labor  Board  to  authorize: 
(1)  a  decrease  of  five  cents  in  the  hourly  rate  of  bridge 
building  and  painter  foremen,  assistant  foremen,  track  and 
maintenance-  foremen,  assistants  and  mechanics;  (2)  a  de- 
crease of  seven  and  one-half  cents  in  the  hourly  rate  of 
mechanics'  helpers  in  the  maintenance  of  way  departments; 
and  (3)  the  railroads  to  pay  unskilled  laborers  the  prevailing 
rates  in  the  territory  in  which  they  are  employed. 

After  i  ailing  attention  to  the  fact  that  tile  present  railroad 
rate  for  unskilled  labor  is  from  139  to  155  per  cent  above 
the  I'M  5  rates  and  80  pel  cent  above  the  1917  rate-.  Mr 
Higgins  added  that  "this  confirms  our  position  that  railroad 
rates  are  entirely  out  of  line  when  considered  in  connection 
witli  the  rate-  of  pa)  in  outside  industries  and  the  other 
relevant  circumstances  named  in  the  law  for  determining 
just  and  reasonable  wages." 

In  discussing  the  principle  of  the  "living  wage"  which 
has  b,  Mi 

Higgins 

The  railroad-  are  in  full  accord  with  the  principle-  that  all 
worker-  have  a  right  to  a  "living  wage"  and  that  "minimum  rates 

tablished  which  will  in-urc  the  lu 
the    worker    and    hi-    family    in    health    and    reasonable    C    P 
I'liey    believe    that    tin-    Board    can    and    should    fix    a    minimum 
urate  with  the  living  requirements  in  the  dil 
. 

and    rural    communities    and 
ical    and    other    conditions    which    have 

a  direct  influen 

Mr    Higgins  also  called  attention  to  the  advantagi 

■tain  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment- of  tin-  railroads  sui  h  a-  company  houses  at  nominal 
rent,  bunk  <at-  for  extra  gangs,  economical  subsistence  in 

railroad  labor  <  amps,  opportunity  to  buy  produi  e  direi  t   from 

farmer-    along    the    line.    ■  - 1 .    .    and    a-ked    that    these    factors 

deration   in   fixing  new    I 
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J.  H.  Higgins  Asks  for  Latitude 

to  Meet  Local  Conditions 

The  efforts  of  the  railroads  in  tin  present  wage  contro- 
versy are  directed  toward  a  return  to  the  long-established 
and  recognized  practices  of  pre-war  times  when  the  manage- 
ments had  sufficient  latitude  to  meet  local  wage  and  employ- 
ment conditions  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Higgins  contended  in  closing  the  testimony  of  the  western 
roads  on  the  wages  of  maintenance  of  way  employees.  He 
said  in  part: 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  ran-  for  common  labor  are 
always  the  first  to  go  up,  and  that  these  rates  in  industries  were 
increased  in  much  greater  proportion  than  those  of  most  of  the 
classes  during  the  war  period.  In  many  cases  the  increase  was 
over  200  per  cent,  and  in  comparatively  few  cases  did  it  increase 
less  than  100  per  cent. 

While  we  want  wage  rates  for  such  employees  to  be  fair  and 
adequate,  we  hold  that  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d), 
Section  307  of  the  Transportation  Act.  Congress  did  not  intend 
by  those  provisions  that  a  flat  rate  should  prevail  throughout 
the  entire  country.  On  the  contrary,  by  requiring  that  the  wages 
for  railroad  employees  should  be  considered  and  related  to  wages 
paid  similar  work  in  other  industries.  Congress  undoubtedly  in- 
tended that  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  rates  paid  in  such 
industries  in  localities  contiguous  to  each  road.  Therefore,  the 
comparison  should  be  with  natural  rates  in  other  industries  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  not  with  an  artificial 
flat  rate. 

After  outlining  the  manner  in  which  "rigid"  rates  for 
unskilled  labor  came  to  be  applied  on  the  railroads  during 
the  war  and  the  effect  of  these  conditions.  Mr.  Higgins 
continued : 

It  has  been  impossible  to  make  agreements  with  the  men  to  fit 
local  conditions  and  hence  our  appeal  to  this  Board  for  relief 
from  the  high  rates  and  anomalous  situation  thus  created.  We 
think  the  Board  should  not  persist  in  retaining  this  disability. 
As  the  situation  stands  the  railroads,  being  obliged  to  pay  higher 
rates  than  paid  in  outside  industries  for  this  unskilled  work, 
are  under  a  great  financial  disability  that  also  subjects  them  to 
criticism  from  the  public,  not  only  as  shippers,  hut  as  employers 
of  labor. 

J.  G.  Walber  Shows  Difference  Between 

Railroad  and   Industrial  Wages 

If  the  reduction  asked  by  the  eastern  roads  in  the  rates 
of  pay  of  railroad  maintenance  of  way  employees  were  to 
be  granted  the  wages  of  these  men  would  still  be  higher  than 
the  wages  of  men  doing  comparable  work  in  other  industries. 
This  fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  on  April 
10  by  Mr.  Walber,  representing  the  eastern  carriers.  A  mass 
of  wage  data  was  briefly  summarized  by  Mr.  Walber  and  is 
partly  contained  in  the  following  table: 

RATES  OF   PAY   IX   CENTS    PER  HOUR 

Rate  in  Present         Rate  Rate 

Outside  R.  R.  Proposed  Proposed 

Industries  Rate  by  R.  Rs.  by  Men 

Foremen           66.9  75.9              70.9  85.9 

Carpenters        54.3  61.6               56.6  71.6 

rker-   ?9.1  74.2              69.2  84.2 

Painters    47.3  62.1              57.1  72.1 

Masons.  Bricklayers,  Plumbers,  etc..       66.5  67.5             62.5  77.5 

In  addition,  Mr.  Walber  showed  that: 

Of  705  employees  in  outside  industries  who  are  comparable 
with  these  foremen,  only  317  (45  per  cent  I  received  rates  equal- 
ing or  exceeding  the  present  prevailing  rate  on  the  railroads  and 
only  361  C51  per  centl  received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding 
rates  which  would  obtain  under  the  railroads'  proposal.  Fifty- 
eight  (eight  per  cent  i  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess 
i  the  average  requested  by  the  employees. 

Of  2,016  employees  in  outside  industries  who  are  performing 
work  comparable  with  that  of  carpenters,  461  (23  per  cent) 
received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding  the  present  prevailing  rate 
on  the  railroads ;  764  (38  per  cent )  received  rates  equalling  or 
excelling  rates  which  would  obtain  under  the  railroads'  proposal ; 
_'<>2  (13  per  cent)  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  average  requested  by   the   employees. 

Of  300  employees  in  outside  industries  who  are  comparable 
with  bridge  and  building  iron  workers.  85  (28  per  cent)  received 
rates  equalling  or  exceeding  the  present  prevailing  rates   on  the 


railroads:  8a  (28  per  cenl  I  received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding 
rates  winch  would  obtain  under  the  railroads'  proposal;  55  (18 
per  cent)  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average 
requested  by  the  employees. 

Of  493  employees  jn  outside  industries  who  are  comparable 
with  bridge  and  building  painters,  20  (4  per  cent)  received  rates 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  present  prevailing  rates  on  the  rail- 
roads; 86  (17  per  cent)  received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding 
rates  which  would  obtain  under  the  railroads'  proposal ;  two 
( four-tenths  of  one  per  cent)  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  the  average  requested  by  the  employees. 

Of  1,190  employees  in  outside  industries  who  are  comparable 
with  other  skilled  maintenance  of  way  employees,  366  (31  per 
cent)  received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding  the' present  prevailing 
rates  on  the  railroads;  531  (45  per  cent)  received  rates  equalling 
or  exceeding  rates  which  would  obtain  under  the  railroads'  pro- 
posal; 293  (25  per  cent  )  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess 
of  the  average  requested  by  the  employees. 

Regarding  unskilled  labor,  Mr.  Walber  showed  that 
whereas  these  employees  were  receiving  from  the  railroads  a 
weighted  average  hourly  rate  of  39  cents  per  hour,  the  aver- 
age hourly  rate  of  91,734  employees  in  other  industries  per- 
forming work  comparable  to  that  performed  by  common 
laborers  on  die  railroads  is  but  33  cents.  Of  these  91,734 
workers,  36,865  were  receiving  30  cents  an  hour,  25,856 
were  receiving  33  cents  an  hour,  and  29,013  were  receiving 
37  cents  an  hour,  Mr.  Walber  said. 

During  the  war  the  Eastern  territory  was  particularly  affected 
by  competition  for  labor.  The  result  was  that  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  former  differentials  in  the  rates  between  cities  and 
rural  points,  large  terminals  and  way  points  were  practically 
eliminated. 

\n  examination  of  the  disputes  from  the  railroads  shows 
that  each  railroad  proposes  adjustments  to  meet  conditions 
peculiar  to  it.  It  is  of  course  recognized  that  unless  the  Board 
were  to  render  a  separate  decision  upon  each  dispute,  each 
proposal  could  not  be  met,  but  based  upon  the  disputes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intent  running  through  all  of  them,  is  to  be  placed 
in  position  to  apply  certain  rates  to  main  line  operations,  differ- 
entials thereunder  for  branch  lines,  where  the  work  is  less  re- 
sponsible, with  differentials  above  the  main  line  rates  for  labor 
engaged  in  engine  terminals,  etc.  To  work  this  out  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  considering  that  practical  standardization  exists  today, 
a  decision  permitting  graded  reductions  to  apply  to  the  different 
services  indicated  would  meet  the  problem. 

Of  36.865  employees  in  outside  industries  who  are  comparable 
with  common  laborers  in  the  shops  and  roundhouses,  only  575  (two 
per  cent)  received  rates  equalling  or  exceeding  the  present  prevail- 
ing rate  on  the  railroads ;  only  10,535  (29  per  cent)  received 
rates  equalling  or  exceeding  rates  which  would  obtain  under  the 
railroads'  proposal,  (preponderating  rate  32  cents)  while  only 
four  were  receiving  rates'  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  average 
rate  requested  by  the  employees. 

Of  25.856  employees  in  outside  industries  comparable  with 
laborers  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  approximately 
12.400.  or  about  48  per  cent,  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or 
below  the  rate  proposed  of  32  cents.  Approximately  22,500,  or  87 
per  cent,  were  receiving  rates  below  the  present  average  wage  of 
39.8  cents.  Only  44  were  receiving  rates  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 
the  average  rate  requested  hy  the  employees. 

Of  course  the  Board  understands  that  labor  in  other  industries 
does  not  do  precisely  the  same  kinds  of  work  that  track  labor 
performs,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  large  manufacturing 
centers  common  labor  freely  shifts  between  the  railroads  and  the 
industries,  but  it  is  all  of  the  same  general  character  and  such 
common  labor  in  the  industry  affords  the  most  direct  comp?rison 
that   it   is  possible  to  make. 

F.  P.  Walsh  Directs  Defense  of  Present 

Wage  Scales  of  M.  of  W.  Employees 

Representatives  of  the  maintenance  of  way  employees  be- 
gan the  defense  of  their  present  wage  scales  before  the  board 
on  April  11,  Frank  P.  Walsh,  W.  J.  Lauck  and  Arthur 
Sturgis  testifying.  Mr.  Walsh's  opening  remarks  were  con- 
fined to  pointing  out  the  inability  of  maintenance  of  way 
employees,  particularly  section  men  and  other  unskilled  labor, 
to  live  on  a  wage  of  $70  a  month  or  $840  a  year,  which  he 
said  these  men  were  now  receiving. 

Mr.  Lauck  dwelt  at  length  on  the  effect  of  "unduly  low 
wages  on  infant  mortality."  "Further  reductions  in  the  al- 
ready pitifully  low  wages  of  these  men,"  he  said,  "will  mean 
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the  death  of  thousands  of  children  through  malnutrition  or 
through  the  enfeebleness  of  the  mother." 

ring  wages,  he  contended,  is  not  a  statistical,  econom- 
ical or  industrial  problem  but  rather  a  problem  of  public 
policy,  moral-,  ethics  and  of  humanity  itself. 

A  request  was  made  by  Mr.  Lauck  that  the  Hoard  summon 
a  list  of  expert  witnesses  "to  demonstrate  conclusively  that 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  depriving  laborers  and  their 
families  of  the  very  means  of  existence,  that  it  would  be 
violative  of  public  and  private  morals  and  contrary  to  all 
consideration-  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  public  policy, 
for  the  Board  now  even  to  consider  any  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  pay  of  unskilled  labor."  In  addition  he  stated  that 
by  these  witnesses  he  would  attempt  to  "prove  that  if  the 
Board  should  reduce  wages  of  section  men  and  unskilled 
it  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  railroad,  it 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  enlightened  public  policy,  it 
would  result  in  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration  of  these 
emplovees  and  their  families  and  in  the  malnutrition  and 
actual  death  of  their  children." 

The  Board  later  ruled  that  it  would  not  grant  this  request 
immediately  but  would  again  consider  it  when  all  of  the 
evidence  now  available  has  been  presented. 

In  closing  his  remarks.  Mr.  Lauck  contended  that  there 
i-  a  "stopping  place"  below  which  wage-  cannot  go.  "We 
claim  it  ha-  alread)  been  reached  in  the  case  of  un- 
skilled and  low  paid  workers."  he  -aid,  "and  therefore,  all 
the  testimony  and  exhibits  presented  by  the  railroads  and 
bearing  on  their  wages  are  here  irrelevant  and  valueless." 

Mr.  Sturgis'  testimony  opened  with  the  statement  that, 
'•justice  to  the  workers  would  demand  an  immediate  increase 
in  wages  but  a  wage  tribunal  must  keep  at  least  one  foot 
firm  on  the  ground  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  no  time  for  a 
wage  increase  even  if  leaving  wane-  a-  they  are  now  results 
in  hardship  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
work' 

He  also  discussed  the  "so-called  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand" which  he  contended  was  not  now  a  law  in  the  deti  r 
mination  of  just  and  reasonable  wages  and  should  not  be 
|i  red  in  this  I  ase  through  the  admittance  of  testimony 
presented  by  the  carrier-  ami  showing  the  disparity  between 
the  rate-  of  pay  on  the  railroad-  and  the  rate-  of  pa) 
prevailing  for  analogous  work  in  other  industries,  the  em 
ployees  of  which.  Mr.  Sturgis  contended,  were  subject  more 
to  the  workings  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  witnesses  asked  for  bj   Mr.  Lauck  include: 

Prof.  William  F.  Ogburn,  Columbia  University,  New 
York;   I)r.  B.  S.  Warren,  a-  [eon  general.   I      S 

Public   Health   Service,   Washington;    Edgar  Sydenstricker, 

itatistii  i.m.  U.  S.  Publii    Health  Servii  e,  W 
William  E.  Mosher,  director  of  the   New    York   Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  New  York   and  Ethelbert  Stewart 
missioner  of  labor  statistics,  Departm  I     ior,  Washing- 

ton. 

A.  F.  of  L.  Leaders  Denounce  Labor 

Board  and  Transportation  Act 
With  s.miuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  I 

I  B.  ltd      [(  well,  head  of  the  Railway   I'.m- 

i'  partmenl   of  the  federation,  on   the  firing  line, 

l  unl  the  Transportation  Act  were  targets 

■  led  attai  k  at  the  open  of  the 

lep  rtment'      ixth  biennial  convention    it  Chicago 

10,000    worker-    in 

lop  crafts  and  the  clerks'  and  switchmen's 

ntion  v  hii  h  probabl)  will  las) 

two  V 

Mr.  G  the  I  >  insportatii  m  Act  s      injurious 

l   implied  that  railroads  gel  the  "break" 

i ■  '        i  i  .  uere  even 
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"most  vicious  piece  of  legislation  ever  foisted  upon  the 
people,"  adding  that  the  next  two  years  will  tell  whether 
employees  will  continue  to  abide  by  decisions  of  the  Board. 
"The  attention  of  the  workers  of  this  contiE^zt  are  fixed 
on  your  deliberation-  here."  said  Mr.  Gompers,  "for  out  of 
them  will  come  certain  settled  policies  which  make  for  the 
good  of  men  and  women  in  your  industries.  It  is  essential 
that  you  know  your  cause  well,  depend  on  it  strongly,  and  be 
willing  to  do  and  dare  the  right  thing  for  the  working  masses 
of  the  country.  There  has  come  a  time  when  men  must  show 
they  have  teeth   and  can  bite." 

F.  P.  Walsh's  Human  Exhibits 

On  April  12  Mr.  Walsh  began  the  presentation  of  a 
of  human  exhibits  to  prove  his  contention  that  it  i-  impos- 
sible to  live  decently  on  present  wage-.  A  number  i  : 
tion  men  and  section  foremen  and  their  wive-  testified  as  to 
their  living  costs  during  the  past  year.  Several  of  the  wit- 
nesses presenting  detailed  figure-  on  their  expenditure.  The 
majority  of  these  witnesses  stated  that  since  the  wage  cut  of 
last  July  they  have  l>een  forced  to  go  into  debt  for  food, 
clothing,  et  cetera,  and  stated  their  belief  that  it  i-  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  living  and 
educate  their  children  on  the  present  or  reduced  wage  scale. 


Molybdenum  Steel  in 

Shovel  Construction 

A  MOLYBDENUM    steel    scoop    for    firing    locomotive-     ind 
stationary   boiler-   has    been    placed   on    the   market   by 
the  Wood  Shovel  &    fool  Company,  Piqua,  Ohio.    The 
blade  of  the  scoop  is  made  of  molybdenum   steel,  especially 

tie. it,,!  to  give  great  hardness  combined  with  remarkable 
toughness.  I  he  greater  Strength  of  molybdenum  steel  per- 
mits lighter  construction  with  its  resultant  saving  of  energy 
for  the  worker.  A  feature  of  the  new  scoop  i-  the  welding 
of  the  strap-  to  the  blade,  making  the  two  parts  virtually 
one.    The  bolts  are  countersunk  into  the  handle  which  i-  of 


Track    Shovel    and    Fireman's    Scoop    Made    of    Molybdenum 
Steel 

I    second  growth   northern   ash.      The   rigidity  of   this 
construction  assures  long  life  in  actual  service 

molybdenum    -hovel    i-   made    in   different    types,    one 
being  designed   for  track   maintenance  and   -imilar  work.     In 

ning  the  tra.  k  -hovel,  the  manufacturers  recognised  the 
fad  thai  it  is  frequent])  used  in  place  of  a  sledge  or  a  .row 

bar   in   addition   to  its   normal    function,   hen.  e.   I    -hovel   was 

constructed  to  stand  up  under  the  gruelling  -tram  and  abuse 
of  trai  k  m. imt.  n. o'  Shovels  made  of  the  new  alloy 

have  :  Its  by  the  \\  OOd  Shovel  8 

Company  and  have  demonstrated  the  value  of  molybdenum 
steel  for  shovel  •  onstrui  tion, 


Julius  Kruttschnitt  Before  Senate  Committee 


Testimony  Offered  in  Rebuttal  of  Statements  Made  by  Former 
Directors  General  McAdoo  and  Hines 


JULIUS  kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce on  April  12  in  reply  to  statements  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
and  Walker  D.  Hines.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  told  the  committee 
that  the  charges  made  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  McAdoo 
to  the  effect  that  federal  control  was  necessary  because  the 
railroads  "broke  down"  in  1917  contradicted  statements 
made  previously  not  only  by  Mr.  McAdoo  but  by  President 
Wilson,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  others. 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  Mr.  McAda  -  charges  woe  made 
after  "Mr.  McAdoo's  failure  to  make  good  his  prophecies 
as  to  the  results  of  his  operation  of  the  railroads." 

The  McAdoo  of   1918  and  of   1922 

"The  authorities  we  cite,"  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said,  "prove 
that  the  McAdoo  of  January  and  February,  1918,  rightly 
gave  the  reasons  for  taking  over  the  railroads.  It  follows 
inevitably  that  the  McAdoo  of  February,  1922,  was  incon- 
sistent and  wrong  and  that  the  changed  dates  and  decisions 
make  it  clear  that  little  weight  should  be  attached  to  his 
testimony  before  you  in  1922.  Although  in  January  and 
February,  1918,  Mr.  McAdoo  gave  the  true  reasons  why  the 
government  found  it  necessary  to  take  over  the  roads,  in 
February,  1922,  he  asks  you  to  believe  it  was  because  the 
railroads  were  broken  down  physically  to  such  an  extent 
and  so  inoperative  as  to  be  'the  strongest  ally  of  the  German 
Kaiser.'  " 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  "two  bad  features  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  government  management  of  railroads 
which  were  responsible  for  most  of  its  shortcomings  and 
subjected  it  to  most  criticism.  They  were  extreme  centrali- 
zation of  authority,  established  by  the  first  director  general 
and  attributable  to  his  temperament  and  unwillingness  to 
delegate  adequate  and  necessary  power  to  his  local  officers, 
and  excessive  and  unintelligent  standardization. 

Lack  of   Discipline 

"To  the  first  must  be  attributed  the  destruction  of  morale 
and  discipline.  The  teaching  of  labor  to  igno-e  and  con- 
demn their  officers,  to  look  to  Washington  to  save  them  from 
punishment  for  neglect  of  duty  and  breaches  of  discipline, 
for  increases  of  pay  and  indirect  increases,  for  services 
never  performed,  double  pay  for  the  same  -hours  of  service, 
all  of  which  produced  poor  service  and  indifference  to  the 
public.  The  'public  be  damned'  policy,  unjustly  and  im- 
properly accredited  to  private  railroad  management,  was  in- 
augurated and  worked  to  such  an  undreamed  of  degree  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
management  was  demanded,  by  those  who  used  them,  with 
substantial  unanimity. 

"After  26  months  of  mismanagement  the  government  sur- 
rendered the  roads  with  a  heritage  of  $1,800,000,000  of 
debt,  according  to  Senator  Cummins,  saddled  on  the  country, 
conveniently  alleged  to  represent  a  legitimate  war  cost,  al- 
though much  of  it  was  inexcusable,  avoidable  waste,  a  scale 
of  government-control  operating  expenses  that  ran  up  to  over 
$3,000,000,000  more  than  in  1917  before  it  could  be  checked 
and  so  burdensome  as  to  make  it  cost  almost  100  cents  to 
earn  each  dollar  of  gross  revenue." 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  the  President  in  taking  over 
control  of  the  railroads  had  given  assurance  to  security 
holders  that  their  rights  and  interests  would  be  as  scrupul- 
ously looked  after  as  they  would  be  by  the  directors  of  the 
several  railway  systems  and  that  there  would  be  as  little  dis- 
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turbance  of  the  operating  organization  and  personnel  of  the 
railroads  as  possible. 

"These  promises  and  the  guarantees  of  Congress  that  the 
roads  should  be  maintained  in  as  good  repair  and  in  as 
complete  equipment  as  when  taken  over,  were  completely 
ignored,"  said  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  "The  percentage  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  earnings  was  raised  from  70.48  to  95.47 
per  cent,  the  renewals  of  rails,  ties  and  ballast,  was  skimped 
to  the  danger  point;  and  the  equipment,  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States,  had  been  given  scant  attention  and  was  in  the 
worst  condition  ever  known.  At  the  beginning  of  federal 
control  128,780  freight  cars  were  reported  in  bad  order  and 
at  the  end  of  federal  control  155,727  cars  were  in  bad  order, 
an  increase  of  24,947  cars.  This  increase  alone  would  fill 
a  track  192  miles  long,  but  Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  disclose 
the  real  situation  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  freight  cars 
at  the  end  of  federal  control. 

Savings  Due  to  Less  Service 
"Mr.  McAdoo  summarizes  alleged  savings  by  him  of 
$118,000,000  in  1918  over  1917.  These  are  substantially 
the  same  figures  analyzed  by  us  before  your  committee  when 
we  showed  that  out  of  the  total  savings  $79,665,000  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  suppressed  passenger  train  mileage,  service 
of  which  the  public  was  deprived  during  government  control 
and  which  from  patriotic  motives  they  endured  patiently. 
The  total  amount  claimed  to  have  been  saved  outside  of  the 
cost  of  suppressed  passenger  service.  $19,193,000,  is  sixty- 
five  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  only  of  the  total  operating 
expenses.  The  director  general  informed  your  committee  in 
April,  1919,  that  monthly  payrolls  of  central  and  regional 
administrations  amounted  to  $515,000  in  December,  1918, 
or  at  the  rate  of  $6,590,000  per  annum;  that  in  addition, 
office  and  traveling  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $778,- 
625;  grand  total  at  close  of  1918,  $7,168,000  per  annum  or 
$1.17  for  every  dollar  saved  in  salaries  of  corporate  officers. 
"Mr.  McAdoo  out-Hines  Mr.  Hines  in  claiming  that  the 
railroads  were  in  very  bad  condition  before  federal  control; 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  increased  efficiency,  and 
that  the  heavy  traffic  moved  in  1920  was  due  directly  to  the 
good  conditions  in  which  the  properties  were  turned  back," 
said  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  "Private  operation  neither  failed 
nor  broke  down  in  1917  and  with  the  plant  provided  by  rail- 
road owners  it  gave  service  that  had  never  been  equalled  in 
railroad  history." 

Praise  from  the  Executive 

Calling  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  the  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  January  4,  1918,  explaining 
why  he  took  over  the  railroads,  as  well  as  statements  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Quartermaster  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  regarding  the 
accomplishments  of  the  railroads  in  1917,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
added: 

"If  all  of  those  unbiased  gentlemen  including  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  commend  the  loyal 
and  co-operative  service  of  the  railroads,  all  of  them  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  McAdoo  must  be  aligned  with  the  strongest  allies 
of  the  German  Kaiser.'  " 

Asked  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Security  Holders  relative  to  the  pooling 
of  equipment,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  the  plan  "seems 
to  be  full  of  glittering  generalities,"  but  that  he  had  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  it. 
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European  Experience  with  Cab  Signals 

Tm  '  -i  "i  \i  DIB]  i  i  ab-signals  in  Europe,  reviewed  by 
L.  Weissenbruch  in  1920  (Railway  Age,  July  2,  1920, 
page  2n)  is  the  subject  of  two  papers  that  have  been 
prepan-d  for  the  International  Railway  Congress  being  held 
this  month  at  Rome,  which  bring  the  history  of  this  sub- 
ject down  to  date. 

The  first  of  these  two  papers  is  by  Ferdinand  Maison,  an 
officer  of  the  r.u'lway  department  of  the  French  Government, 
bringing  the  subject  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
1914;  and  the  second  is  by  Jules  Verdeyen,  inspector  of  man- 
agement of  the  Belgian  State  Railway-  (apparently  the  suc- 
of  the  late  Louis  Weissenbruch).  The  first  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Railway  Associ- 
ation for  November,  1921,  and  the  other  in  the  Bulletin  for 
March,  1922.  The  first  one  fills  about  90  pages,  and  dis- 
cusses at  length  all  proposals  for  assisting  enginemen  in  the 
observing  of  signals:  describes  the  devices  of  the  principal 
inventors  and  has  a  chapter  on  speed  recording  indicators, 
four  of  which  are  described. 

The  "crocodile."  of  Lartigue,  the  well-known  cab  signal 
in  use  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France,  was  put  in  use  on 
all  of  the  double-track  lines  of  that  company  as  far  back  as 
1880.  In  September,  1891,  Ribard's  automatic  stop  ap- 
paratus was  tried  in  France,  following  the  disaster  of  St. 
Mamie,  when  46  persons  were  killed.  In  1898  another 
r  aroused  the  public,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
of  France  issued  a  circular  to  the  railroads  calling  upon  them 
to  develop  some  preventive  of  collisions.  Two  years  later 
another  circular  was  issued,  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
again  at  the  International  Railway  Congress  in  Paris  in 
1900;  hut  actual  progress  was  slow  and  halting,  for  reasons 
apparently  quite  similar  to  those  which  have  prevailed  in 
America.  Numerous  trial-  were  made  in  France  in  1901 
and  1902,  a  dozen  devices  being  mentioned,  but  there  were 
no  permanent  results  of  much  consequence.  About  1907 
the  Eastern  Railway  of  France  and  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
Mediterranean  began  trying  the  "crocodile"  or  something 
similar  to  it. 

Finally,  in  November,  L913,  occurred  the  disastrous  colli- 
sion at  Melun;  and  the  reflections  of  the  reviewer  at  that 
time  indicate  that  all  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  had 
amounted  to  little.  "With  the  exception  of  the  Northern 
Railway,  the  managements  have  not  thrown  into  the  in- 
tion  of  this  problem  all  the  energy  and  ingenuity 
which  they  have  displayed  in  the  study  of  other  problems 
which  appeared  to  them  to  he  of  higher  interest." 

Following  this  introduction,  Mr.  Maison  occupies  40  pages 
with  de*  riptions  of  the  various  appliances  that  have  been 
tried;    and   then   there   an  Of  theory   and    1'* 

describing  speed  recorders.     On  January  1,  1914,  the  num- 
ber of  locomotives  equipped  with  speed  recorders  in  France 

was     10,894,    of    which     about     four  fifths    were    pa- 
Mi  of  the  six  prim  ipal  companies  had  locom 

thus  fitted,  the  St  having  the  largest  number. 

on  all  roads  were  equipped.     The 

Flaman   apparatus,  noted   in  the  Railway    I  i    .a    May   7. 
ippears  to  be  the  one  most  generally 
il  of  the  ro  'in-  South'-: 

M  ■  ith   a   brief   review  of   the   f. 

lui  ng  th<    '.'.  u       I  tlar  issued  by  the 

mmenl   in    1919  called  upon  the  railroads  to 
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improved  by  an  arrangement  for  keeping  its  surface  coated 
with  paraffin  or  oil  which  makes  it  easy  for  the  hmsh  to 
clear  the  surface  of  frost  or  snow. 

The  State  railways  abandoned  the  various  contact  devices 
which  had  been  under  trial  since  1911  and  adopted  the 
Augereau  wireless  apparatus  which  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  May  7.  ln20.  The  extent  to  which  this 
apparatus  was  installed  is  not  stated;  although  it  is  said 
that  the  experiment-  on  the  line  between  Paris  and  Chartres 
included  40  signals.  In  a  subsequent  paragraph  Mr.  Ver- 
deyen says  that  the  Augereau  apparatus  has  been  abandoned 
and  that  the  crocodile  of  the  Northern  Railway  has  taken  its 
place;  this  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity. 

The  Southern  Railway,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
government  in  1919,  that  torpedoes  should  be  more  generally 
used,  installed  a  torpedo  machine,  set  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
made  apparently  on  the  same  general  principle  as  that  which 
has  been  brought  out  in  this  country  by  the  Federal  Signal 
Company,  as  recently  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  (March 
4,  page  517).  Mr.  Verdeyen  seems  to  think  that  if  the  good 
results  thus  far  shown  are  confirmed  by  longer  trial,  the 
Southern  Railway  will  be  in  favor  of  adopting  this  machine 
instead  of  using  cab  signals. 

Mr.  Verdeyen,  in  his  summing  up,  referring  to  the  favor- 
able opinion  entertained  by  the  Southern  Railway  concerning 
roadside  audible  apparatus,  says  that  experiments  with  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind  in  Belgium,  extending  over  two  years 
had  produced  less  favorable  results;  there  had  been  a  con- 
siderable number  of  failures  of  torpedoes  and  there  was 
trouble  because  of  the  premature  exhaustion  of  the  store 
of  torpedoes. 

The  Northern  Railway  now  has  cab  signals  on  all  of  its 
road  locomotives;  and  the  number  of  fixed  contacts  on  the 
roadway  is  S.SOO  on  a  length  of  J.SoO  miles  of  track.  The 
Eastern,  the  State  and  the  P.  I..  M.  are  making  good  progress 
in  extending  installations.  The  Northern  and  the  Eastern 
railways  both  have  added  to  the  cab  signal  an  audible  warn- 
ing, different  from  the  cautionary  warning,  to  sound  when 
the  signal  is  al  i  lear. 

Mr.  Verdeyen  finds  that  in  1920  the  total  number  of  loco- 
m  France  fitted  with  speed  recording  apparatus  was 
12,655.  Supplementing  the  descriptions  of  s|nvd  recorders 
given  by  Mr.  Maison,  thi-  paper  contains  a  brief  description 
of  the  Deuta  apparatus  which  i-  in  use  on  the  railways  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Of  these  and  other  designs  of  recorder-, 
the  railroad-  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have  1,018  in  use. 
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Automatic  Train  Control  Hearing  Is  Resumed 

I.  C.  C.  Hears  Train  Control  Companies  Present  Facts 
Pertaining  to  Their  Systems 


In  order  that  automatic  train  control  companies  could  pre- 
.-ent  evidence  in  connection  with  the  proposed  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  automatic  train  con- 
trol, the  Commission  at  the  close  of  the  testimony  of  the 
railroads  on  March  24  (reported  on  page  837  of  the  Railway 
Age  for  April  1)  continued  the  hearing  until  April  12. 

Before  the  train  control  companies  were  called  on,  M.  C. 
List,  attorney  for  the  Commission,  presented  for  the  record 
a  list  of  acts  and  documents  pertaining  to  train  control  show- 
ing the  government's  activity  on  this  subject.  Mr.  List  out- 
lined the  reasons  which  led  up  to  the  formation  of  the  Block 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  in  1907;  the  amount  ap- 
propriated and  spent  by  the  government  in  its  investigations 
through  the  Board  and  later  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety.  Ex- 
tracts pertaining  to  automatic  train  control  were  read  into  the 
record  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  and  from  the  Bureau 
of  Safety's  annual  reports  after  the  Board  was  discontinued. 

Performance  and  Accident  Records 

The  Bureau  of  Safety  prepared  and  submitted  through  Mr. 
List  a  tabulation  of  the  operating  records  of  the  American 
Automatic  Train  Control  Corporation,  the  Miller  Train  Con- 
trol Corporation  and  the  Regan  Safety  Devices  Company 
which  were  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  engineer-examiners 
and  the  inspectors  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Automatic 
Train  Control  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  These 
tabulations  cover  the  same  period  as  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  (of  the 
A.  R.  A.)  which  relates  to  the  devices  in  use  which  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  A.  Peabody  at  the  hearing  on  March  20,  and 
in  connection  with  the  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  a  careful  check  of  the  Joint  Committee's  compilation 
was  made.  Differences  in  the  classification  and  record  of 
failures  and  undesirable  stops  were  shown  in  the  statement 
accompanying  the  memorandum. 

A  summary  of  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  between 
1906  and  1921  inclusive  shows  a  total  of  106,473  which 
resulted  in  6,142  killed,  95,936  injured  and  a  loss  of  $80,- 
386,694.  There  were  17,042  rear  end  collisions  resulting  in 
1,914  being  killed,  25,974  injured  and  a  loss  of  $21,507,894. 
During  this  period  the  number  of  head  end  collisions  were 
9,255  in  which  2,412  were  killed  and  34,708  were  injured. 
This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $19^46 1,769. 

Collisions  investigated  by  the  Commission  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  March  31,  1922,  were  as  follows: 

Persons 
Kind  of  Collision  Number  Killed  Injured 

Head    end     255  863  5,462 

Rear     end      205  773  3,948 

Side     43  130  738 

Miscellaneous    15  41  139 

Totals   518  1,807  10,287 

The  collisions  investigated  by  the  Commission  which  oc- 
curred in  automatic  block  signal  territory  due  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  failure  of  enginemen  to  observe  or  be  gov- 
erned by  signal  indications  from  July  1,  1911,  to  March  31, 
1922,  numbered  80  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  416,  the 
injury  of  1,837  and  a  property  loss  of  $1,081,583.35.  This 
loss  did  not  include  damage  to  lading.  In  addition  to  the 
above  and  among  other  exhibits  presented  by  Mr.  List  was 
one  listing  the  roads  cited  in  the  proposed  order  on  train 
control  giving  their  total  automatic  block  signal  mileage; 
total  passenger  lines  operated;  territory  designated  in  the 
Commission's  order  of  January  10;  mileage  covered  by  this 
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territory  and  the  automatic  block  signal  mileage  in  it  with 
certain  explanatory  notes. 

American  Train  Control  Corporation 

C.  W.  Hendrick,  in  presenting  his  brief,  stated  that  "after 
14  years,  on  the  part  of  the  Commission,  through  its  safety 
division,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  by  get- 
ting them  to  recognize  that  the  present  wayside  signals  are 
not  giving  sufficient  protection,  your  Commission,  after  care- 
ful and  extensive  investigation,  and  not  until  two  years  after 
the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  giving  you  power, 
did  you  take  any  positive  action  until  the  issuance  of  the 
present  order  now  under  discussion.  For  this  committee 
(the  Carrier's  Committee)  to  come  forward  at  this  late  date 
and  endeavor  to  discredit  your  investigation  and  order  by 
trying  to  show  that  train  control  is  in  an  undeveloped  stage 
and  does  not  warrant  you  having  issued  the  order  is  clearly 
a  desire  on  their  part  to  secure  further  delay,  which  is  largely 
based  on  prejudice.  We  are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  the 
stand  that  wayside  signals  are  also  in  a  developing  stage 
*  *  *  after  30  years  of  development.  Knowing  that  a  first 
impression  is  difficult  to  overcome,  special  efforts  have  been 
made  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression  by  magnifying 
small  things  and  belittling  important  accomplishments  of 
train  control,  at  the  same  time  praising  wayside  signals." 

Mr.  Hendrick  told  how  long  freights  can  be  handled  on 
mountain  grades  without  danger  of  losing  the  air  through 
gradual  application.  Regarding  the  service  record  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  attention  was  called  to  the  testimony  of 
the  signal  engineer  in  which  he  stated  that  during  two  years 
of  service,  out  of  1,120,000  operations  there  were  only  two 
false  clear  failures.  The  objections  of  the  Carrier's  Com- 
mittee were  next  answered  in  detail. 

In  speaking  of  installation  costs,  Mr.  Hendrick  said  that 
he  did  not  want  these  costs  mixed  up  with  the  cost  of  signals 
and  that  the  costs  should  be  based  on  three  things: 

(1)  Installation  of  train  control  in  connection  with  way- 
side signals,  when  wayside  signals  are  provided.  (2)  In- 
stallation of  train  control  when  no  wayside  signals  are  pro- 
vided. (3)  Apparatus  to  be  supplied  for  the  engine 
equipment.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  system  was  given 
for  installations  where  wayside  signals  are  already  in.  En- 
gine equipment  was  listed  at  $850;  each  ramp  location  at 
$200  and  the  cost  of  attaching  the  equipment  to  engines  is 
$50  per  engine.  Maintenance  costs  were  given  as  $14.03 
per  engine  per  month.  In  concluding  his  brief,  Mr.  Hend- 
rick said  that  "if  you  (the  Commission)  defer  the  issue,  you 
can  rest  assured  the  signal  companies,  who  have  been  ad- 
vising the  railroads  through  these  years  of  opposition,  will 
not  work  overtime  to  aid  in  developing  a  system  that  will 
eventually  cause  them  a  heavy  loss  by  putting  the  wayside 
signals  in  the  same  class  as  the  horse  car  is  to  the  electric 
car."  C.  C.  Paulding,  attorney  for  the  railroads,  asked  Mr. 
Hendrick  on  what  grounds  he  based  his  charge  that  the 
railroads  were  influenced  by  signal  companies  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  from  general  observation.  Mr.  Hendrick  was 
asked  if  that  was  basis  enough  on  which  to  make  such  grave 
charges  and  he  could  not  present  any  specific  instances  to 
substantiate  his  statement. 

B.  F.  Wooding  Presents  Brief 

Dr.  Wooding  said:  "If  all  the  presidents  of  railways  were 
to  appear  before  your   Honorable   Commission  and  it  was 
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put  up  to  them  that  they  must  either  kill  one  of  their  number 
each  year  or  install  all  the  railroad-  with  the  automatic  train 
control,  can  you  guess  what  their  answer  would  be?"'  Dr. 
Wooding  gave  a  description  of  his  device  and  told  of  the 
diftkultie-  experienced  in  developing  it  and  the  trouble  he 
had  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  experiments  on  the 
railroads.  In  touching  on  the  induction  type  of  train  con- 
trol he  said  that  it  "is  far  behind  the  contact,  though  having 
had  even  advantage  with  the  latter.  *  *  *  With  the  con- 
tacts  *  *  *  all  complications  and  uncertainties  are  elimi- 
nated which  are  common  to  the  transference  of  electrical 
impulses  in  comparison  with  definite  mechanical  operation. 
-.  the  maintenance  cost  for  current  along  the  roadway 
cannot  help  but  be  expensive." 

The  cost  for  locomotive  equipment  was  placed  at  $450; 
track  equipment  for  100  trains  daily,  complete,  $80i>.  M!' 
tram-  daily,  $900  and  for  300  trains  daily,  $1,000.  Fixed 
charges  for  locomotive  maintenance,  if  the  battery  is  charged 
from  the  headlight  dynamo  was  placed  at  from  S2  to  $5 
per  month  while  that  for  track  maintenance  was  placed  at 
$5  for  100  train-  a  day:  $10  for  200  train-  a  day  and  $15 
for  300  tram-. 

Commissioner  McChord  asked  if  he  thought  that  engine- 
men  would  l»  less  alert  with  train  control  than  without  it 
and  wa-  answered  in  the  negative.  Dr.  Wooding  explained 
why  he  felt  that  an  emergency  application  of  the  brakes 
should  be  made  and  Stated  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  railroads  to  make  installations  of  signals  without  also 
installing  train  control.  Interlockim:  construction,  in  his 
opinion,  lould  well  In'  delayed  until  after  installations  of 
train  control. 

F.  J.  Sprague  Takes  the  Stand 

Slating  that  many  if  the  objections  raised  to  train  con 
trol  were  of  thi    "rubber  -tamp"  type,   1.  J.  Sprague  said 
that    it    u.i-    unfortunate    that    tin-   same   committee  of   the 
American  Railway  Association  which  had  been  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Commission  was  the  one  to  handle  the 
case  against  train  control  for  the  carriers.     He  pointed  out 
that  the  opposition   raised  by  the  railroad-  to  the  ad* 
of  Section  26  of  the    I  ransportation  Act  was  based  largely 
statement  made  by  S.  M  Felton,  president  of  the  Chi 
cago  ^   Great   Western,   who   had   ventured   in   a   field   of 
prophecy  alread)  disproved  by  facts.     Mr.  Sprague  felt  that 
the  Carrier's  Committee  could  have  done  much  better  had 
it  offered  constructive  (ntic  i-m-  rather  than  presenting  ever) 
defect  against  the  devices  found   in  service.     The  wayside 

Signals,    in    In-    estimation,    gave    onl)     a    limited    indication 

of  traffii  conditions  ahead  and  that  if  an  accident  happened 
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Railways  Should  Make 

Vast  Expenditures 

Tm  railways  of  the  United  States  should  spend  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  per  year  on  enlargements 
and  extensions  to  bring  their  facilities  up  to  the  point 
that  they  were  in  1914  with  reference  to  the  business  of 
the  country,  according  to  W.  B.  Storey,  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Storey  made  this  state- 
ment in  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  eighth  annual 
conference  of  the  seventeenth  district  of  the  International 
Association  Rotary  Clubs  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  on  March 
31.  In  discussing  the  railway  situation  of  today.  Mr.  Storey 
based  his  arguments  on  the  two  facts  that  the  railways  and 
the  people  are  interdependent  and  that  the  roads  must  build 
and  grow  as  the  country  grows.     He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  regard  to  the  first,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  railways.  This  country  has 
developed  only  by  reason  of  the  transportation  afforded  by 
the  railways.  The  railways  are  necessary  to  bring  in  all 
necessities  of  life — to  bring  in  coal  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
and  carry  away  all  produce.  They  may  be  iikened  to  the 
circulatory  system  of  the  body  and  are  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  the  country  as  the  arteries  and  vein-  are  to  the  health 
of  the  human  system.  Conversely,  the  railways  are  just  as 
dependent  on  the  people.  They  must  have  people  to  serve, 
to  give  them  business  and  hence  life.  A  railway  goes  into 
a  new  country,  finds  no  people — hence  no  products  to  haul — 
and  generally  loss  results.  Many  railways  went  bankrupt 
ise  they  did  not  recognize  this  until  too  late.  The  Santa 
Fe  made  this  mistake  in  that  it  over-extended  too  rapidly, 
and  as  a  consequent  e  30  years  ago  it  became  bankrupt.  Now 
it  adds  mileage  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be  digested;  that  is, 
made  productive.  We  count  on  a  new  branch  being  un- 
productive tor  a  few  years.  *  *  * 

"The  second  fact  is  that  the  railways  must  build  and 
grow  a-  the  country  grows.  This  means  that  branches  must 
be  built,  that  additions  in  the  way  of  sidings  and  new  and 
larger  station-  musl  be'  provided,  that  more  ear<  anel  more 
locomotives  must  be  bought,  with  the  shops  and  roundhouses 
lo  take  care  of  them.  Secretary  Hoover,  in  a  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  used  the 
following  language: 

"'One  thing  i-  absolute  our  transportation  facilities  are  below 
ils  of  our  country  and  unless  wc  have  a  quick  resumption 
of  construction  the  whole  community,  agricultural,  commercial 
and  industrial,  will  be  gasping  from  a  strangulation  caused  by  in- 
sufficient transportation  the  moment  that  our  business  activities 
resume.1 

"In  give  \oii  some  idea  of  what  this  matter  of  growth 
on  a  road  like  the  Santa  Fe,  we  expended  for  ex- 
tensions, for  additions  and  betterments,  and  for  equipment 
over  $20,000,000  a  year  for  the  live-  years  prior  to  1914 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  expenditures  for 
maintenance,  but  is  new  money  put  into  new  appliances  to 

take  .are  of  the  growth  of  the  country  along  our  lines 

amount  of  in \   today  will  not  buy  or  provide  the  same  that 

it   would       I  went}    million-  then  means  forty   now.   *  *  * 
"  I  he  same  Situation  obtains  on  all  other  road-  throughout 

the  country,  and  applying  the-  same  expenditure  to  the  entire 

mileage  of   the   lountrv   we    find   the   prodigious   total   of  one 
Mid    one  half    billion    dollars    which    OUghl    to    be    cx|ionded 

on   enl  md   extensions   alone  i>er   vcar  for  three 

years  to  bring  the  railroad-  of  the-  United   State-  up  to  date. 

M-      Hun-,    in    te-tiinotn    before    tin-    Interstate    Commerce 

-ion  on    lanuan    j  I  .  last,  -aid:     'It   would  be 

servative  estimate  to  saj   that   for  several   years  the  public 

interest    would    be    promoted    if    about    a    billion    dollars    a 

uld  be  expended  for  this  purpoa      Mi    lime.-'  figures 

are   large,   but    I   believe   them   not    large  enough,   and    in   my 
judgment  one  and  one  half  billions  should  l>e  spent 
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Z.  G.  Hopkins,  assistant  to  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  addressed  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club  on  Friday  evening, 
April  14,  on  "The  Field  for  a  Railroad  Bloc." 

Union  Pacific's  Proposed  Expenditures 

The  Union  Pacific  has  recently  announced  its  intention  to  spend 
$29,000,000  for  additions,  betterments,  equipment,  and  extensions 
during  1922.  The  construction  of  three  short  extensions  is  contem- 
plated, and  $9,200,000  has  been  set  aside  for  new  equipment.  The 
major  portion  of  this  sum  will  be  for  freight  cars,  for  which  a  large 
number  of  contracts  have  already  been  let.  The  Pacific  Fruit 
Express,  which  is  jointly  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  will  spend  $9,000,000  for  betterments  during  the 
ensuing  year,  of  which  sum  $8,000,000  will  be  spent  for  new  equip- 
ment and  $1,000,000  for  new  ice  plants. 

A  Correction  - 

In  the  article  entitled  "New  Specifications  for  Rail,"  which 
appeared  on  page  828  of  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  rail  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  accept 
orders  for  rails  to  be  rolled  in  accordance  with  the  new  experi- 
mental specifications  this  year  without  additional  charge.  While 
this  statement  is  in  the  main  correct,  it  has  given  rise  to  some 
misunderstanding.  The  facts  are  that  snmt  mills  have  agreed  to 
permit  a  portion  of  the  1922  tonnage  to  he  rolled  under  this  ex- 
perimental specificaticn  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  specification  and  with  the  understanding  that 
for  the  specific  test  tonnage  ( the  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  mill  and  the  road  in  ques- 
tion)   there  is  to  be  no  extra  charge. 

D.  T.  &  I.  Earnings  Increasing 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Tronton,  which  had  shown  a  steady 
reduction  in  net  operating  income  since  last  April,  until  it  had  a 
deficit  of  $331,000  for  December,  has  been  showing  an  improve- 
ment since  then,  according  to  its  reports  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  as  its  traffic  and  earnings  have  increased. 
In  January  the  road  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $23,159,  while 
for  February  it  was  $131,538.  For  the  corresponding  two  months 
of  1921  the  road  showed  a  deficit  of  $311,370.  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1922  the  operating  revenues  were  $1,056,022,  an  in- 
crease of  $617,425  over  1921,  while  operating  expenses  were 
$764,464,  an  increase  of  $99,364.  Expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  were  $55,328  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  1921,  while  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
were  $31,697. 

The  Air  Mail 

The  Airplane  Mail  Carriers,  carrying  mail  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  have  flown,  since  July,  1921,  about  one 
million  miles ;  and  94  per  cent  of  the  trips  were  completed  satis- 
factorily. In  that  time  there  has  been  but  one  accident,  a  pilot 
falling  from  a  distance  of  300  feet  at  San  Francisco  while  flying 
in  a  plane  without  mail.  He  was  killed.  No  other  accident,  fatal 
or  non-fatal,  is  recorded.  This  and  other  facts  are  given  in  an 
r.rticle  published  in  the  Union  Pacific  Magazine  for  February,  by 
A,  R.  Dunphy,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  Air 
Mail  Service.  In  the  three  years  and  three  months  prior  to  last 
July.  21  pilots  and  eight  mechanics  or  other  employees  were  killed, 
an  average  of  one  death  to  every  75,000  miles  flown.  Mr.  Dunphy 
says  that  the  New  York-Washington  air  mail  was  discontinued  on 
July  1,  1921,  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  having 
made  no  provision  for  that,  or  for  any  line  except  the  one  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco.  He  gives  interesting  data  con- 
cerning  the   machines    used   and    condenses   figures    showing   the 


volume  of  traffic  since  the  beginning  of  this  service,  which  was 
on  May  15,  1918.  He  also  relates  some  of  the  thrilling  adventure? 
of  the  flyers  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

April  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
Harrington  Emerson,  of  the  Emerson  Engineers,  who  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club  to  be  held  on  April  21  at  the  Engineering  Societies'  Build- 
ing at  8  p.  m.,  was  from  December,  1920,  to  June,  1921,  field 
director  as  to  wastes  in  transportation  in  the  study  which  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  made  of  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  industry.  During  the  summer  of  1921  he  went  abroad 
and  studied  railway  conditions  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 
He  then  spent  three  months  in  Mexico,  studying  the  national 
railways  of  that  country  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  government. 
The  railways  of  all  countries  are  suffering  from  the  same 
difficulties.  Mr.  Emerson  will  attempt  to  diagnose  the  troubles 
that  have  recently  come  upon  the  railway  world  and  will  suggest 
remedies.  His  address  will  be  illustrated  with  charts  and 
diagrams. 

Illinois  Central  Plans  Hotel  on  Wheels 

The  Illinois  Central  is  preparing  to  house  6,000  of  the  30,000 
visitors  expected  to  attend  the  triennial  conclave  of  Knights 
Templar  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  24-27.  There 
will  be  a  hotel  on  wheels,  consisting  of  250  Pullman  sleeping 
cars,  in  the  railroad's  Poydras  yards,  between  Poydras  and 
Lafayette  streets,  and  extending  five  blocks  from  Magnolia  to 
Saratoga  streets.  To  provide  the  necessary  space,  eleven  new 
tracks  are  being  built 

The  sleeping  cars  will  be  operated  after  the  pattern  of  a 
miniature  city,  with  dining  cars  at  convenient  intervals.  A  sec- 
tion of  warehouse  No.  3  is  being  converted  into  a  temporary 
clubhouse,  containing  toilets,  24  shower  baths,  a  three-chair 
barber  shop,  and  a  laundry  agency.  The  municipal  water  supply 
will  be  tapped  with  laterals  leading  to  each  car.  Two  locomo- 
tives will  furnish  steam  for  heating  the  cars  and  the  clubhouse. 
The  railroad  company  is  spending  about  $65,600.  In  addition  to 
the  facilities  in  Poydras  yard  tracks  will  be  laid  on  neighboring 
territory  immediately  east  of  the  yard,  and  this  will  be  available 
as  parking  space  for  more  cars,  while  if  still  more  space  is 
needed,  cars  will  be  switched  to  several  tracks  directly  west  of 
the  Union  station.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  handling 
of  200  cars. 

Production  of  Non-Union  Coal  Fields 

Conditions  in  some  of  the  more  important  fields  are  reported  by 
the  Coal  Review  to  be  as  follows : 

In  the  non-union  fields  of  Pennsylvania  production  is  running  at 
about  the  pre-strike  rate.  In  the  non-union  fields  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  output  is  not  up  to  normal  solely 
because  of  lack  of  orders  for  coal. 

West  Virginia,  with  operation  for  the  entire  State  at  65  per 
cent  of  normal,  is  held  down  by  lack  of  orders.  The  Kanawha 
Field  of  West  Virginia  reports  1,250  cars  standing  unsold  and 
that,  if  there  were  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  justify  running 
the  mines,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  men  now  idle  would  return 
to  work  under  conditions  offered  them  by  the  operators  on  April 
1.  In  the  Winding  Gulf  Field  of  West  Virginia,  4,200  cars  are 
standing  unsold  on  the  tracks. 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  nearly  100  per  cent  closed  down, 
but  a  large  number  of  cars  loaded  during  the  last  week  before 
the  strike  are  still  unsold.  West  of  Mississippi,  union  mines 
are  closed;  non-union  mines  are  operating  so  far  as  orders  for 
coal  enable  the  mines  to  run. 

Western  Kentucky  reports  that,  while  a  large  number  of  mines 
are  not  working,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of 
orders  and  the  unsold  cars  of  coal  already  standing  at  the  mines. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  Signal  Section 

HS  Ballict.  secretary,  30  Yesey  street.  New  York,  announces 
the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Signal  Section.  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  at  the  Monmouth  Hotel.  Spring  Lake,  X.  J, 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  14,  15  and  16.  The 
reports  of  committees  are  contained  in  the  advance  notice  which 
will  be  mailed  May  22.  Hotel  reservations  should  be  made  direct 
with  the  hotel  management.  Rates,  on  the  American  plan,  range 
from  J8  a  day  for  single  rooms  without  bath  to  $18,  $20  and  $22 
for  double  room  with  bath.  The  stipulation  for  occupancy  of 
rooms  is  one  person  to  a  single  room  and  two  people  to  a  double 
room.  Members  who  desire  to  remain  at  the  hotel  beyond  the 
convention  period  win  be  accommodated  at  the  same  rates  until 
the  evening  of  June  18.  Spring  Lake  is  reached  from  Xew  York 
by  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Central  of  Xew  Jersey,  in  eighty 
minutes,  with  fast  train  service  about  every  hour. 

Report    of    Pennsylvania    Reviewing    Committees 

The  reviewing  committees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — com- 
mittees composed  of  officers  of  the  road  and  representatives  of 
the  employees  brotherhoods — who  consider  controversies  between 
the  company  and  its  employees,  have  during  the  year  ending 
December  31  last,  considered  6,196  cases,  of  which  3,729  were 
adjusted  or  compromised  in  favor  of  the  employees;  2,314  cases 
were  withdrawn  and  43  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  management. 
The  remaining  110  cases,  equal  to  two  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  cither  dropped,  pending  appeal,  or  were  brought  up  at  a 
later  date  in  some  other  shape.  The  cases  decided  in  favor  of 
the  employees  equaled  60  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  cases  with- 
drawn, with  those  decided  in  favor  of  the  management  equaled 
37. '4  per  cent.  The  committees  which  deal  with  complaints  of 
engine  and  train  service  employees  have  been  in  existence  since 
January  I.  1921.  but  those  which  deal  with  the  other  classes  of 
employees  were  not  established  until  August  or  September. 

Of  the  3.729  cases  settled  in  favor  of  the  employees.  1,409  were 
decided  by  officers  below  the  grade  of  superintendent;  1,935  were 
settled  by  superintendents;  258  by  general  superintendents;  99 
by  general  managers  and  28  by  reviewing  committees. 

Accident  Bulletin  No.  81 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  quarterly 
accident  bulletin  Xo.  SI,  dated  February  8.  giving  statistics  of 
railroad  accidents  occurring  in  the  United  States  in  the  three 
months  ending  with  September.  1921.  During  this  quarter  11 
passengers,  51  employees  and  21  other  persons  were  killed  in 
train  accidents,  and  900  passengers,  338  employees  and  62  other 
persons  were  injured;  a  total  of  83  persons  killed  and  1.300 
injured. 

Adding  train  service  accidents,  the  total  number  of  casualties 
occurring  in  train  operation  was  as  follows:  passengers  killed  46. 
employees  killed  302.  other  persons  killed  1.331  ;  passengers 
injured  1,992,  employees  in  'her  persons  injured  2.508; 

a  total  of  1,679  killed  and  11,666  injured      Vs  compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1920,  i  Bulletin  Xo.  77)  all  items 

number  oi   persons  killed  in  the  earlier  quar- 
ter was  2.<>44  and  of  injured  1,947. 

•  rs   killed   in  train  accidents   the  total   this  year.    11. 
th  24  in  Bulletin  Xo   77.    Under  the  head  of  employ- 
lied    in   train   accidents   the  diminution   is   59.5   per   cent,  the 

ir   having   i-  I     i   nontrain 

lal   11''  killed  and  20.097  injured,   as  compared   with 
the  same  quartet 

Southern    Pacific  Will   Send   Enginemen 

to  Fuel  Association  Convention 
■  II  engineer*  and  el(  Uthern   Pacific 
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•i  of  the  International  Railway   Fuel    Association  to 
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in  through  freight,  local  freight,  through  passenger  and  local 
passenger  service. 

In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  all  employees  on  the  different 
divisions,  a  fuel  conservation  banner  made  of  silk,  suitably  in- 
scribed and  trimmed  with  gold  braid  and  tassels,  is  awarded  to 
the  division  making  the  best  fuel  performance  for  a  three-months 
period.  The  winning  division  is  indicated  by  a  gold  lettered  strip 
which  is  fastened  on  the  bottom  of  the  banner  on  which  the 
winning  date,  as  well  as  superintendent's  name,  is  shown.  Gold 
hat  badges  are  awarded  to  the  engineer  and  fireman  who 
make  the  best  showing  in  fuel  economy  for  each  three-months 
period.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  rewarded  enginemen  who  made 
unusually  good  fuel  records  with  a  trip  to  the  convention  in  pre- 
vious years  and  the  continuation  of  this  practice  indicates  that 
the  results  of  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Fuel  Association 
have  been  found  beneficial. 

Reparation   During   Federal  Control 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  decision 
holding  that  the  question  whether  reparation  should  be  awarded 
on  the  same  basis  in  respect  of  transportation  during  federal 
control  before  and  after  June  25.  1918,  depends  upon  the  facts 
of  record  in  each  case. 

This  proceeding  was  instituted  upon  the  commission's  own 
motion  to  afford  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  argue  orally 
the  question  whether,  in  finding  unreasonable  the  rates  charged 
by  the  director  general  on  traffic  which  moved  during  federal 
control,  and  in  awarding  reparation  therefor,  it  should  apply 
a  lower  basis  to  shipments  made  prior  to  June  25,  1918,  when 
rates  were  increased  approximately  25  per  cent,  than  on  ship- 
ments made  on   or   after   that   date. 

The  position  of  the  director  general  was  that  the  commission 
should  adopt  a  uniform  rule  based  upon  the  principle  that  any 
rate  found  unreasonable  on  such  shipments  made  prior  to  June 
25  should  include  the  general  increase  effective  on  that  date 
because  the  increase  in  wages  of  railroad  employees  was  made 
me  to  the  beginning  of  federal  control  on  January  1, 
1918,  and  because  railway  materials  and  other  expenses  had 
substantially  increased  before  the  increase  in  rates  was  operative. 
In  this  respect  he  asked  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  although  certain  economies  were  instituted  as  an  incident  of 
federal  control  there  was  a  deficit  in  operating  results  for  the 
period  from  January  1  to  June  24.  1918.  His  position  was  that 
if,  in  awarding  ri|>aration  against  him,  the  same  basis  is  not 
applied  on  shipments  made  prior  to  June  25  as  on  shipments 
thereafter,  the  effect  is  to  penalize  the  government  for  having 
failed  to  initiate  at  an  earlier  stage  of  federal  control  the  in- 
creased rates  which  would  doubtless  have  been  found  reas 

The  report,  b)  Commissioner  Hall,  says  in  part:  "Shippers 
urge  that  the  rule  suggested  by  the  director  general  is  unsound 
and  if  adopted  would  bring  about  anomalous  situations.  In 
Sulzbi  ■  I.  &    P.,  55   I    C   '    .  691,   the 

complaint  was  filed  in  1916.  The  decision  was  in  1919.  If  the 
reasonable  maximum  rates  there  prescribed  had  been  established 
to  June  25,  1918,  they  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
general   increase  of  that  date.     Cm   it   he   said   that   because   a 

case  is  decided  after  lime  25  the  fact  that  rates  prior  to  that 
date  were  on  a  different  level  should  be  disregarded?  The 
director  general  a-ks  in  effect  that,  where  particular  rates  arc 
found    unreasonable   after   June   25   on    shipments    which   moved 

during  !    alter    that    date,    v 

trarily  use  January  1.  1°I8.  as  the  dividing  line  because  the 
retroactive  application  to  Januarv    1    of  the  «  lubstan- 

tially   increased   the   operating   expenses  during  the   ensuing   period 
down   to  June  25,  although  operating   revenues   were  not   ini 
until    the    latter    date.      That    is    anothet     vvav  -hat    the 

tiv.     on    June    25    should    l»c    applied    retroactively 
to    January    1.    1918,    in    JO    fir    as    affecting   complaints       If    that 
lion     is     sound     a-     applied     to    the     director     general     it     is 
likrwi  ■  . i  plied   to  th'  Their  rates 

were    increased    on  0  the    wage    award    of 

July.  l°2i>.  was  applied  rel  Maj   1.  1°20.  the  question 

would  ■      mining    the    reasonableness    ot    rates    on    ship- 

ments  made   prior   to     \ugust   26.    1<>20.   whether   any   rate,    found 
6    been    unreasonable    prior    to    that    date    may    nevertheless 
v    include  the  percentage  increase  authorised   in  that   case. 
Shippers   might   with   equal   propriety   ask   that   general    reductions 
lively 
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"The  fact  that  in  some  of  the  decided  cases  we  have  awarded 
reparation  to  the  same  basis  upon  shipments  made  before  and 
alter  June  25.  1918,  does  not  necessarily  reflect  any  variance  in 
principle.  Operating  conditions  prior  to  June  25,  1918,  includ- 
ing the  retroactive  application  of  the  wage  award,  were,  important 
(actors,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  controlling  in  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  after  January  1  of  that  year.  Un- 
consciously, it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  really,  counsel,  Jor  the 
director  general  asks  us  to  decide  cases  in  advance  by  laying 
down  some  principle  of  determination  which  will  be  controlling 
before  we  know  anything  about  the  state  of  facts  to  which  it 
will  be  applied.  We  are  convinced  that  we  would  not  be  war- 
ranted in  announcing  any  rule  of  general  application  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates  exacted  on  ship- 
ments moving  before  or  after  June  25.  1918,  or  any  other  date. 
We  are  equally  convinced  that  in  proceedings  against  the  director 
general,  as  in  all  others,  we  must  adhere  to  the  sound  and  salu- 
tary principle  that  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  rate  was  or 
is  unjust  or  unreasonable  in  a  particular  case  is  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  determined  by  the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  informed 
by  experience,  in  the  light  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  of  record 
in  that  case." 

Cogary  Cogs 

The  above  title  is  not  so  cryptic  as  it  seems.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  quarterly  magazine  which  has  been  started  by  the  Central 
of  Georgia  Railway  Clerks'  Organization,  to  enable  the  clerks  in 
the  operating,  accounting  and  mechanical  departments,  and  in 
the  station  agencies,  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  The 
clerks  recognize  that  they  are  only  cogs  in  the  railroad  machine, 
but  they  mean  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  having  every 
such  member  exactly  fitted  for  its  duty.  They  forgot  to  put  into 
the  magazine  the  name  of  the  editor  or  of  the  city  where  it  is 
printed ;  but  we  will  assume  that  Savannah  is  the  place. 

Railroad  Earnings  for  February 

Reports  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  that  the  Class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States  had  a 
net  operating  income  in  February  of  $47,762,600,  which,  on 
the  basis  of  their  tentative  valuation,  would  be  at  the  annual 
rate  of  return  of  4.57  per  cent,  compared  with  an  operating 
deficit  during  the  same  month  last  year  of  $5,176,867.  This 
was  short  $14,884,000  of  the  amount  necessary  to  have  enabled 
the  carriers  to  earn  a  6  per  cent  return.  In  January  their  net 
operating  income  was  $29,476,000  or  at  the  annual  return  of 
2.69  per  cent  on  their  tentative  valuation. 

Operating  revenues  amounted  to  $401,328,700,  a  decrease 
of  1.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  while  operating 
expenses  totaled  $324,423,800,  15.6  per  cent  below  those  for 
February,  1921.  Virtually  complete  reports  filed  with  the 
commission  showed  that  the  railroads  in  February  handled 
approximately  14  per  cent  more  freight  than  they  did  during 
that  month  last  year. 

The  carriers  in  the  Eastern  district  in  February  had  operat- 
ing revenues  of  $204,382,100,  an  increase  of  5' per  cent,  while 
their  operating  expenses  totaled  $162,328,700,  a  reduction  of 
15.1  per  cent.  Their  net  operating  income  was  $29,535,800 
compared  with  an  operating  deficit  of  $7,627,592  the  year 
before.  The  net  operating  income  for  the  month  was  at  the 
annual  rate  of  return  of  7.17  per  cent  on  the  tentative  valua- 
tion, exceeding  by  $4,833,000  a  6  per  cent  return. 

The  railroads  in  the  Southern  district  had  operating  revenues 
of  $53,024,800,  a  decrease  of  3.6  per  cent.  Operating  expenses 
totaled  $42,225,800,  a  reduction  of  17.7  per  cent,  while  their 
net  operating  income  was  $7,048,800,  compared  with  $466,257 
during  the  previous  February.  This  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  return  of  3.98  per  cent  but  $3,584,630  below  a  6  per  cent 
return  on   their  tentative  valuation. 

With  the  Green  Bay  &  Western  alone  missing,  the  operat- 
ing revenues  for  the  carriers  in  the  Western  district  amounted 
to  $143,921,700,  a  reduction  of  8.2  per  cent,  while  their  operat- 
ing expenses  totaled  $119,869,100.  a  decrease  of  15.6  per  cent. 
Their  net  operating  income  totaled  $11,177,900  compared  with 
$1,984,468  in  February,  1921.  This  amount,  which  is  at  the 
annual  rate  of  return  of  only  2.46  per  cent,  fell  $16,133,000 
short  of  the  amount  contemplated  to  be  earned  under  the 
transportation  act. 


Traffic  News 
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The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  resumed  its  car  ferry  service  between 
Frankfort,   Mich.,   and   .Menominee,   on   April   5. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Union  Pacific  have 
opened  a  joint  ticket  office  at  37  Plural  street.  Council  Bluffs. 
Iowa. 

1  he  Great  Northern  has  announced  its  intention  to  inaugu- 
rate Pullman  sleeping  car  service  on  its  lines  next  month. 
Heretofore  this  company  has  furnished  its  own  sleeping  car 
equipment. 

The  Wabash  has  announced  a  reduction  in  fares  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  similar  to  that  of  the  Erie,  effective  April  17.  The 
round  trip  fare  will  be  $43,  with  stop-over  privileges  at  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Erie  has  announced  a  30  per  cent  reduction  in  its  round 
trip  fare  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  to  be  effective  April  17. 
The  tickets  will  be  good  for  one  week  with  certain  stop-over 
privileges.     The  reduction  is  from  $61.40  to  $43. 

The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  which 
recently  completed  a  series  of  hearings  on  various  bills  to  require 
the  use  of  interchangeable  mileage  books  at  reduced  rates,  has 
postponed  any  further  consideration  of  these  various  bills  until 
May  2. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  announced  week-end  ex- 
cursion fares  from  Chicago  to  points  in  Central  Wisconsin  to 
be  effective  from  May  15  to  October  1.  The  fares  will  be  on  a 
basis  of  2.7  cents  a  mile.  Tickets  will  be  valid  between  Friday 
and  Monday  mornings,  within  30  days. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  announced  a  reduction  of  Sl/2  cents 
per  100  lb.  on  grain  to  be  consumed  at  destination  (domestic 
consumption)  and  one  cent  per  100  lb.  on  grain  for  export,  ap- 
plicable between  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  points  in 
eastern  Canada  and  eastern  United  States.  The  reduction  in 
export  rates  goes  into  effect  on  April  20,  and  in  domestic  rates 
on  April  29. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  has  announced  that 
effective  May  18,  it  will  establish  proportional  rates  of  forest 
products  from  Pacific  Coast  and  interior  points  as  shown  in 
tariff  18-D,  applicable  on  traffic  destined  to  the  lake  ports 
of  Michigan,  also  to  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  or 
beyond.  The  reductions  on  the  various  commodities  will 
be  as  follows:  shingles  from  the  coast  Syi  cents,  and  from 
interior  points  4*/2  cents;  fir  lumber,  from  the  coast  5]/2  cents, 
and  from  interior  4}^  cents. 

R.  C.  Dearborn,  whose  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Perishable  Freight  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  to 
succeed  E.  S.  Briggs,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age'  of 
March  IS,  was  born  in  Yorkville,  111.,  on  August  8,  1877.  He 
became  a  stenographer  on  the  Michigan  Central  in  1900  following 
a  period  of  service  in  the  employ  of  the  North  Shore  Dispatch  and 
later  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Chi- 
cago. In  1902  he  was  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  Dis- 
patch Company,  where  he  remained  for  a  year,  when  he  became 
associated  with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  with  which  company 
he  served  until  1907.  With  its  successor,  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press, he  served  as  chief  clerk  and  general  agent  until  July  1,  1920, 
when  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager,  the  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Traffic  Club,  held  on 
March  28.  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  A.  Brough.  traffic  manager,  Crane  Company;  first 
vice-president,  E.  K.  Fleming,  general  agent,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy;  second  vice-president.  C.  E.  Barnes,  warehouse  de- 
partment, Peter  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Company;  third  vice- 
president,  E.  L.  Whitney,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  New 
York   Central;   treasurer,   R.   J.   Wallace,  traffic  manager,   Jaques 
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mpany;  secretary,  E.  S.  Buckmaster.  assistant 
general  agent.  American  Railway  Express.  Directors:  H.  H. 
m,  traffic  manager,  Steel  &  Tube  Company  of  America; 
B.  S.  Garvey,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany; J.  1".  Coykendall,  treasurer,  Chicago  Great  Western;  and 
the  retiring  president,  R.  B.  Robertson,  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager.    I  Inii 


To  Investigate  Western  Coal  Rates 

Itisfaction   having   been   manifested   against  the 
n  bituminous  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission   has  concluded   to   institute 
an    investigation    into    all    such    rates    from    producing    points    in 
r.ulo.    New    Mexico   and   all    states    west 
thereof  to  destinations  in  tl  md  to   El    1'aso.  Tex.     To 

afford   all   interested   parties  an   opportunity  to  be  heard  hearings 
will   be   held   in    May   at    representative   points,   including    1  li 
Salt   Lake  City,   Butte,  Seattle,  tncisco,    Phoenix,  and  El 

Paso.      I  practicable   it   is  desired  that   rates  to  points 

in  Colorado  be  considered  at  the  hearing  at  Denver,  to  points  in 
Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  at 
Butte  or  Salt  Lake  City,  to  points  in  Washington  and  I  I 
at  Seattle,  to  points  in  Nevada  and  California  at  San  Francisco, 
and  to  points  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  at  Phoenix  or  El 
Paso. 

Traffic  Statistics  for  January 

Class  I  railroads  in  January  handled  23.682,356.000  ton-miles  of 

revenue  freight,  as  compared  with  26,627,393,000  in  January.   1921, 

according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  monthly  bulletin 

of   revenue   traffic   statistics.      The   average    revenue   per   ton-mile 

was  1.164  cents  as  against  1.215  last  year  and  the  average  haul 

per    road   was    198.67   miles   as    against    188.11.      The   number    of 

passenger  miles  for  the  month  was  also  less  than  in  January  last 

-.o98,888,000,  as  against  3,378,782.000.     The  average  revenue 

per    passenger-mile    was    3.102    cents    as    against    3.114    and    the 

average   journey   per   road   33.21    as   against  35.69.     The  average 

number  of  revenui    passengers  per  car  was  14.54  as  against  17.11. 

The     number     of     revenue     passenger-miles     in     commutation 

was     511,373,000    and     the    commutation     revenue    was 

063       Vs  indicating  how  the  average  revenue  and  the  aver- 

urney  per  passenger   were  reduced  by  commutation   service 

and  rates,  the  bulletin  shows  that  the  average  journey  in  comnui- 

iervice  was  13.87  miles,  while  the  average  in  other  service 

iles.      The    average    revenue    per    passenger-mile    in 

commutation  I  12    rents    and    in    other    service    3.565 

cents. 

Anthracite    Shipments — March,    1922 

The    shipments   of    anthracite    for    March.    1922,   as    repoi : 

the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information.  Philadelphia,  amoui 

an    increase    over    the    preceding    month    of 

rj   of   1,539,653  wn^  tons,  and  over  the  month  of  March 
tons. 
M.trrh.    1922,    stand-    third    as    a    record    for    that    month,    ship- 
ments  in   cxccs>,  of   this    figure   being   made  during    the    years    when 
the   anthraotite   indu  d    the   high    water    mark,    i 

blished  in  March.  191  - 
'  'art  h,    1917. 

ir  ending  Man  h  .11.   1922, 

67,039,037  gn  ired   with  69,- 

366,731                               '  during  the  ;  ending 

i    approximal  0    0 

originating  Mows 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  July  3D  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  by  the  Illinois  Central  which  propose  reduced 
rates  on  coal  from  Illinois  mines  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  points 
on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  the  present  rates  ranging  from 
$4.60  to  $4.°4  per  net  ton  while  the  proposed  rate  to  all  the 
stations  is  $4.4.;'  J, 

has   suspended  from   April  5  to   August   3 
the  opi  hedules  which  propose  changes  in  routing 

of  shipments  of  grain,  grain  products,  cereals  and  cereal 
products,  carloads,  on  traffic  originating  in  Colorado,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Missouri.  Nebraska.  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming. 
destined  to  Arizona.  California.  Mexico,  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
I  Iregon   and    I 'tab. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  7.  vacated  its 
order  advancing  intrastate  rates  in  Indiana  because  the  Indiana 
commission  had  withdrawn  on  April  4.  its  order  which  had 
prevented  the  railroads  from  making  effective  as  to  intrastate 
rates  the  increases  ordered  by  the  federal  commission  in  E.x- 
Parte  74,  until  the  federal  commission  issued  the  intrastate 
rate  order. 

The  commis-ioii  has  suspended  to  August  8,  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  propose  new  joint  and 
proportional  reshipping  rates  on  wheat,  corn  and  other  grains 
from  Chicago  in  connection  with  those  roads  to  Milwaukee. 
\\  is.,  thence  bv  car  ferry  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  tc  eastern  cities,  on  both  domestic  and 
export  traffic,  which  are  the  same  as  the  reshipping  rates,  currently 
in  effect  from  Chicago,  in  connection  with  eastern  lines  and  from 
Milwaukee,  when  routing  via  Chicago,  or  by  car  ferry  across 
Lake  Michigan 

The  Commerce  Commission  has  i>sued  a  notice  to  all  railroads 
saying  that  for  some  tune  it  has  been  receiving  very  many  requests 
for  a  waiver  of  that  portion  of  section  6  of  the  act.  which  requires 
•   in  rates  to  lie  established  on  not   less  than  30  days'  notice. 
Because  of  the  relationships  which  exist  in  rates  between  points  and 
i   commodities,   the  establishment   of   rates  on   short   notice 
frequently   results  in   discrimination  and  necessitates  the  tiling  of 
additional  applications      The  purpose  of  the  notice  is  to  advise  all 
rned  that  the  commission  will  not  approve  the  establishment 
of   changes    in    rates   on    less   than   Statutory   notice   unless   carrier- 
make  in  *heir   ipplications   i  substantial  -bowing  of  an  emergenc) 

which  warrants  the  waiver  of  statutory  notice,  nor  will  the  com- 
ttndei  uiv  circumstance-  approve  an  application  for 
waiver  of  statutory  notice,  which  application  covers  only  a  por- 
tion of  an  adjustment  and  gives  no  heed  to  similar  changes  in 
il  related  |*>int-  .>r  on  related  commodities  Administrative 
ruling  No.  58  \  has  been  amended  in  line 

with  the  foregi 
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shsowing  the  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  handled  in  and  between 
the  zones  with  a  statement  of  operating  expenses;  also  with- 
drawals from  and  additions  to  their  capital  accounts.  The  order 
evidently  leaves  open  the  question  of  further  and  more  detailed 
investigation  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  rates. 

Photographs  on  Commutation  Tickets 

The  Xew  York  Public  Service  Commission  holds  in  the 
case  of  Crosby  v.  New  York  Central  that  a  requirement  that 
a  commutation  ticket  for  exclusive  use  of  the  purchaser  is 
valid  only  when  presented  with  a  holder  containing  the  pur- 
chaser's photograph  and  signature  is  reasonable,  not  dis- 
criminatory and  not  in  violation  of  the  legal  tender  act  as 
requiring  the  tender  of  value  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
ticket. — Decided    December    14,    1921. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

The  Senate  on  April  11  confirmed  the  President's  appointments 
of  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  J.  H.  Elliott  and  A.  O.  Wharton  as 
members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  for  a  five-year  term. 

Charles  D.  Mahaffie,  an  attorney  in  the  Law  Department  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Finance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  on 
May  1,  succeeding  W.  A.  Colston,  who  has  resigned  to  become 
vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Mahaftie  is  37  years  of  age  and  has  been  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  since  July  1,  1921,  having  formerly 
been  solicitor  for  the  Interior  Department  from  1916  to  that 
date.  From  1909  to  1916  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Portland.  Ore. 

Court  News 

Negligent  Cause  of  Damage  to  Live 

Stock  Must  Be  Proved 

The  mere  fact  that  hogs,  apparently  sound  when  delivered  for 
shipment,  arrive  at  their  destination  sick  with  pneumonia,  does 
not  raise  a  presumption  that  the  railroad  has  been  guilty  of 
negligence  which  caused  it.  This  might  have  been  caused  by  in- 
herent weakness  or  infirmity  of  the  animals.  Nor  is  the  railroad 
chargeable  with  delay  in  unloading  the  hogs  due  to  congestion  of 
cars  at  the  stockyards,  or  other  causes  beyond  its  control. — Bragg 
v.  Payne  (Mo.  App.L  235  S.  W.,  148. 

Cotton  Not  in  Possession  of  Carrier,  as  Carrier, 

Until  Shipping  Directions  Are  Given 

Cotton  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  it  had  been  loaded  on  cars 
by  a  compress  company  at  the  owner's  request.  The  loading 
certificate  issued  by  the  compress  company  "was  held  by  the 
owners,  who  had  given  no  shipping  directions  and  had  made  no 
application  for  bill  of  lading.  In  an  action  by  the  owners  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  holds  that  the  defendant 
railroad  was  not  in  possession  of  the  cotton. as  a  common  carrier, 
and  was  therefore  not  liable  for  its  loss. — Harris,  Cortner  &  Co. 
v.  I..  &  N,  276  Fed.  277. 

Defect  in  Hand  Brake  Must 

Cause  Injury  to  Warrant  Recovery 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  a  man  employed  by  a  street  rail- 
way company  to  unload  coal  from  cars  received  from  defendant, 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  who  was  killed  while  riding 
a  freight  car  down  a  grade  on  the  street  railway  company's 
premises,  it  appeared  that,  through  no  fault  of  the  railroad,  the 
car  broke  away  from  the  engine  and  the  deceased  could  not  stop 
it  by  means  of  the  hand  brake.  The  plaintiff  claimed  the  brake 
was  defective,  the  shoe  being  worn  and  the  chain  knotted.  The 
Minnesota  Supreme  Court  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  these  defects  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  brake,  the  trial 
court  properly  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. — Benedict  v. 
Chicago,  B.  &  Q.   (Minn.),  186  N.  W.  296. 
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Switchman   Not  Always  a   Baggagemaster 

Station  employees  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  claimed  that  the  term 
"switchtender"  as  used  in  memorandum  16-27  of  Railway  Board 
of  Adjustment  Xo.  1,  means  an  employee  who  is  assigned  to 
handle  a  main  line  or  lead  switch.  The  employees  contend  that 
certain  of  their  members  are  devoting  four  or  more  hours  time 
to  work  which  is  usually  assigned  to  baggagemasters,  while  still 
under  the  pay  and  classification  of  a  switchtender.  The  carrier 
states  that  while  the  employees  in  question  do  not  handle  switches 
for  yard  engines  or  freight  trains,  they  do  handle  one  or  more 
main  line  switches  in  connection  with  a  terminal  where  a  yard 
engine  is  maintained,  and  therefore,  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
decision  of  the  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  The  position  of  the  carrier  was 
sustained. — Decision  No.  765. 

Watchman  Not  Entitled  to 

Overtime  for  Emergency  Work 

A  crossing  watchman  on  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  employed  on  a  monthly  basis  for  eight  hours  daily.  For  a 
period  of  six  days  he  was  required  to  work  three  hours  extra 
each  day  on  oral  instructions  received  from  the  station  agent 
and  no  additional  compensation  was  paid.  The  employee's  repre- 
sentative claimed  that  he  should  have  been  paid  under  section 
A-12  of  the  agreement  which  specifies  that  overtime  shall  be 
paid  on  the  hourly  basis  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours  and  time 
and  one-half  for  hours  in  excess  of  ten.  The  decision  of  the 
board  was  that  this  clause  was  not  intended  to  cover  temporary 
assignments  for  emergency  purposes  and  decided  that  the  watch- 
man was  not  entitled  to  extra  compensation  for  his  work. 
The  decision  stated  further,  however,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
permit  the  assignment  of  employees  for  any  considerable  period 
without  payment  of  overtime. — Decision  No.  808. 

Brakemen  to  Receive  Baggagemen's  Pay 

If  Any  Baggage  is  Handled 

The  brakemen  on  two  through  passenger  trains  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  were  required  in  connection  with  their  other 
duties  to  handle  a  limited  amount  of  baggage  carried  in  the  head 
end  of  a  combination  car.  These  employees  made  claim  for  addi- 
tional pay  for  this  service,  after  which  the  duty  was  transferred 
to  the  train  porter.  The  employees  then  contended  that  the  bag- 
gage should  be  handled  by  the  brakemen  and  paid  for  at  the 
rate  shown  for  baggagemen,  which  at  that  time  was  $4  additional 
monthly.  The  carrier  stated  that  the  amount  of  baggage  was 
not  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  a  baggageman  and  that 
the  train  porter  could  handle  it  without  interfering  with  his  other 
duties.  However,  the  Labor  Board  decided  that  the  work  of 
handling  baggage  on  these  trains  should  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
shown  for  baggagemen  and  that  the  practice  of  having  the  work 
performed  by  trainmen  was  approved. — Decision  No.  772. 

Seniority  Rights  of  Signal  Maintainers 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America  brought 
before  the  Labor  Board  the  case  of  a  signal  maintainer  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  who  was  "bumped"  from  his 
position  by  a  supervisor  whose  position  was  abolished.  It  was 
contended  that  when  the  maintainer  was  hired  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  position  being  a  temporary  one  and  that  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  of  signals  was  considered  an 
official  he  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  signalmen's 
agreement.  The  Labor  Board  decided  that  the  appointment  of 
this  man  to  the  position  of  signal  supervisor  did  not  constitute 
a  temporary  appointment  in  this  case  and  that  his  service  with 
the  carrier  was  not  disturbed  by  such  an  appointment.  It  further 
decided  that  the  man  demoted  is  entitled  to  the  position  of  signal 
maintainer  by  displacing  the  employee  having  the  least  seniority 
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rights  on  the  seniority  district  and  that  the  man  originally  hold- 
ing  the    position    of   maintainer    before    the    supervisor    was    de- 
moted  was   entitled   to   retain   his   position,   provided   his  position 
ihat  of  junior  signal  maintainer. — Decision  No.  801. 

Right  to  Close  Telegraph  Office  on  Certain  Days 
In  a  controversy  between  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  it  developed  that  in  March,  1921, 
because  of  light  traffic  the  telegraph  office  at  Cheat  Haven, 
Pa.,  was  closed  on  a  Sunday  and  a  Monday  and  that  at  Mount 
Braddock  on  a  Monday.  The  employees  claimed  that  no  provi- 
sion was  made  in  the  agreement  for  notifying  employees  when 
they  are  not  required  to  work  on  week  days,  which  they  claim 
indicated  that  the  carrier  did  not  contemplate  suspending  an  em- 
ployee on  any  other  days  than  Sundays  and  holidays.  The 
carrier  contended  that  to  agree  to  the  claim  of  the  employee 
would  guarantee  pay  for  306  days  each  calendar  year  whether 
employees  worked  or  not  and  would  prohibit  reductions  in  force 
to  meet  future  fluctuations  in  business.  The  claim  of  the  em- 
ployees was  denied. — Decision  A 

Elevator  Men  Not  Rated  As  Stowers  or  Stevedores 

Prior  to  Federal  control,  the  men  operating  elevators  in  the 
freight  house  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Chicago,  were  rated 
with  stevedores  and  certain  other  classes  of  employees  who  were 
paid  a  differential  of  one  cent  an  hour  over  truckers.  In  the 
application  of  Supplement  No.  7  to  General  Order  No.  27,  this 
differential  was  absorbed  by  the  provision  of  that  supplement 
which  fixed  a  maximum  rate  of  43  cents  per  hour  for  all  such 
classes  of  employees.  The  increase  of  10  cents  per  hour  provided 
for  tlie  elevator  operator-  in  section  5.  Article  11,  of  Decision 
No.  2.  was  added  to  the  rate  of  43  cents  per  hour,  effective 
May  1,  1920.  The  employees  state  that  while  they  are  classed  as 
elevator  men.  they  perform  other  duties  incident  to  the  handling 
of  freight  which  justifies  a  differential  over  truckers,  and,  inas- 
much as  they  received  the  same  differential  as  stevedores,  etc., 
prior  to  federal  control,  they  should  receive  the  increase  pro- 
vided for  such  classes  in  paragraph  (b)  section  8  Article  II  of 
Decision  No.  2.  The  carri<r  contends  that  these  employees  are 
ed  as  elevator  men  and  that  their  duties  consist  of  operating 
elevators  between  the  various  floors  of  the  freight  house  and, 
that  they  do  not  perform  the  other  duties  mentioned.  The  con- 
of  the  carrier  was  sustained. — Decision  No.  788. 

Must  Reinstate  Employee  Discharged 

For  Alleged  Insubordination. 

In  a  case  where  an  assistant  division  accountant  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  was  dismissed  from  the  service  of  that 
road  on  February  24,  1921,  for  alleged  insubordination  caused 
by  his  refusing  to  work  overtime  in  order  to  make  up  such  work 
mutated  during  his  vacation  period,  the  Labor  Board  was 
requested  to  reinstate  the  man  in  question  and  pay  him  for  the 
time   since   lost.      The   carrier   contended    that    he    was    granted   a 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Further  Reduction  in  British  Wages 

London 
A  further  reduction  of  -  shillings  a  week  (about  48  cents  at 
the  normal  rate  of  exchange  i  in  the  sliding  scale  wages  of  the 
railway  workers  in  Great  Britain  came  in  operation  on  April  1, 
1922,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  index  from  99  points  in 
December  to  86  points  at  the  present  time,  both  figures  represent- 
ing the  increases  over  the  1914  level. 

German   Industry  and  Java 

l-OSDON 

It  is  reported  that  a  German  industrial  syndicate,  the  Siemens- 
Rhine-EIbe-Schuckert  Union  Works,  is  erecting  a  factory  in 
Cheribon,  North  Java,  for  the  manufacture  of  rolling  stock  and 
steel  and  iron  goods.  The  works  arc  planned  so  as  to  make  them 
independent  of  the  parent  company  as  regards  the  construction  of 
locomotives,  railway  carriages,  freight  cars  and  wagons,  railway 
bridges,  and  so  forth.  The  local  government  has  already  placed 
orders  for  a  large  number  of  locomotives  and  general  railway- 
rolling  stock. 

1922  Budget  of  Swiss  Railways 

On    January    24,  merce    Reports,    the    Swiss 

National  Assembly  passed  the  1922  budget  for  the  Swiss  Federal 
Railways,  which  shows  estimated  receipts  of  412.000.000  francs 
nnd  estimated  expenses  of  335,000,000  francs.  There  is.  therefore, 
a  credit  balance  of  75,OOO.i»  I  gainst  a  smaller  balance  of 

20.000,000  in  1921.  The  credit  balance  for  1922  does  not  cover 
fixed  charges  or  amortization,  which,  if  included,  would  turn  the 
favorable  balance  into  a  30,000.000  franc  deficit.  After  approving 
the  budget  the  National  Assembly  authorized  the  Federal  Rail- 
way Council  to  raisi 

Turbo-Electric    Locomotive   Being   Tried   in   England 

Trials  are  being  made  on  the  London  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way, England,  of  a  turbo-electric  locomotive  e'onstructed  by 
Messrs  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Company,  for  the  Ramsay  Con- 
densing  Locomotive  Company,  The  engine  has  a  length  over  all 
of  69  ft.  7  in,  and  weighs  130)4  '' "g  tons,  including  coal  and 
The  boiler,  which  is  in  front,  generates  steam  at  200-lb. 
pressure  and  300  deg.  F.  superheat.  The  main  three  phase  turbo- 
alternator  and  the  auxiliary  exciting  turbo-generator  are  also  in 
the  front.  The  current  is  taken  t.>  four  275  h.p.  electric  motors, 
which  drive  the  wheels  ,  :  the  front  part  and  two  those 
of  the  back  part  or  tender  Tin  exhaust  steam  i-  conducted  to 
the  tender,  where  it  is  condensed  in  a  condenser  of  special  con- 
struction The  condensi  tus  to  the  hot  well  and 
thence  to  the  boiler  Thi  ■■  of  coal  and 
water. 

American  Ability  to  Compete  for 

Argentine  Car  Business 

Commerce  Reports  gives  some  gratifying  figures  of  American 
ability  to  compete  against  foreign  bidders  on  railway  equipment 
in  Argentina  in  spite  of  adverse  exchange  rates.  On  bids  for 
SUpplyil  50   millimeter    gage    the   bids    were 

.is  follows:  Belgian,  1,080.000  pcs.s,  American,  l.loO.U©  pesos; 
Britisl  •      I  <  rcrnian,    2,48      I  The    quota- 

■  elude  three 

: 

of    17  per   cent      In   spur   of  this 
r,    the      \nu  t  but    7    per    cent    over    the 

Attention  ii  called  to  the  fact  that  Germany  with  ex- 

n    her    favor   quoted   more   than   double   the    American 

\ll   of   which   got  DT    strength   in   the   market. 

which    will    become    greater    it    the    Argentine    peso    continues    its 

move  to  parity  with  the  ,' 
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Failure  of   Soviet   Railways   Brings   Starvation 

The  number  of  persons  who  will  survive  the  famine  conditions 
in  stricken  Russia  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  Russian  rail- 
ways now  transporting  grain  tor  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration,   Secretary    Hoover   has   declared. 

During  the  past  thirty  days  100.000  tons  of  seed  wheat  and 
food-tuffs  have  been  delivered  i  seven  different  ports  on  the 
Baltic  and  Black  seas,  but  only  25,000  tons  has  been  transported 
over  Russia's  demoralized   rail   system. 

American  relief  ships  have  delivered  the  seed  and  foodstuffs 
to  Reval,  Riga,  Libau  and  Danzig,  on  the  Baltic,  and  Novorossisk, 
Theodosia  and  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  120,000  to 
140,000  additional  tons  of  stuff,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover,  will 
be  delivered  at  these  same  ports  during  the  next  thirty  days 
and  the  prospects  are  that  shipments  will  continue  to  pile  up 
at  the  ports,  with  very  little  chance  of  the  Russian  railroads 
being  able  to  transport  to  the  famine  area  much  more  than  the 
amount  shipped  during  the   last  thirty  days. 

The  best  shipment  in  one  day  into  the  famine  area  was  1.400 
tons.  Normally  the  Russian  railroads  to  this  region  should  be 
able  to  transport  20,000  tons.  Mr.  Hoover  said,  attributing  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  handling  the  grain  in  Russia  to  lack 
of  fuel,  dilapidated  equipment  and  incompetent  management  of 
the  railways. 

Waterloo  Station  Completed 

Waterloo  station,  the  London  passenger  terminus  of  the  London 
&  South  Western,  has  just  been  completed  after  20  years  spent  in 
building.  This  station  is.  according  to  Modern  Transport  (Lon- 
don), the  largest  and  probably  the  best  designed  in  England. 

It  was  in  1900  that  authority  was  secured  for  undertaking  the 
remodeling  of  the  Waterloo  terminal.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
an  entire  remodeling  of  the  layout  would  be  required.  Accord- 
ingly, in  addition  to  the  rebuilding  of  existing  facilities,  %l/2  acres 
of  additional   lands  were  taken   over  and  improved. 

The    completed   station    has   21    stud-end    platforms,    varying   in 
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Locomotives 

The  Norfolk  Southern  contemplates  buying  5  locomotives. 

The  Long  Island  has  ordered  6  eight-wheel  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  inquiring  for  2  Mallet  0-8-8-0  type 
and  20,  0-8-0  Switching  locomotives. 

The  Alabama  Great  Southern  has  ordered  10  Mikado  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Wichita  Falls  &  Southern  has  ordered  2  Mogul  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Tennessee,  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  has  ordered 
4  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  has  ordered 
10  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio,  which  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  April  1  as  inquiring  for  10  Mikado  type  locomotives,  has  ordered 
this  equipment  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  4  Mikado  type  and 
6,  0-8-0  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  6  Mikados  previously  reported. 

The  Tennessee  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  8  as  inquiring  for  from  4  to  6  Mikado  type  locomotives, 
has  ordered  8  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  25  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  50  locomo- 
tives, has  plans  drawn  for  50  locomotives  and  will  have  them 
built  if  prices  are  satisfactory. 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  25  as  inquiring  for  50,  0-8-0  type  switching  locomotives, 
has  ordered  40  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  and 
35  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 


Photo  by  Kadel  &  Herbert 

The  New  Memorial  Arch,  Waterloo  Station 

length  from  531  feet  to  860  feet,  and  all  of  them  giving  onto  a 
concourse.  In  addition,  passenger  and  baggage  subways  connect- 
ing 15  of  the  platforms  are  provided  beneath  the_tracks  and 
electric  elevators  are  provided  to  connect  the  baggage  subways 
with  the  platforms.  There  are  ample  facilities  for  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  employees  and  passengers. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  station  is  the  arch,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  585  members  of  the  railway's  staff  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war.  This  arch  in  process  of  completion  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration. 


Freight  Cars 


The    Tennessee   Central   is   inquiring   for  350   gondola   cars. 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  250  hopper  car  bodies  of  50  tons 
capacity. 

The  Atlantic  Seaboard  Dispatch  is  inquiring  for  400  re- 
frigerator cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  close  bids  on  April  17  for  1.500 
40-ton  box  cars  and  200  40-ton  stock  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will  close  bids  on  April  17  for  2.000 
single-sheath  automobile  cars. 

The  Kimberly  Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  inquiring 
for  a  small  number  of  coal  cars. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  close  bids  on  April  25 
for  2,000  single-sheath  automobile  cars. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  for  repairing  200  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  200  double-sheathed  box 
cars  of  40-tons  capacity  in  its  shops  at  Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has 
ordered  200  sets  of  underframes  and  superstructures  from  the 
Pullman  Company. 
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The  Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  ordered  200  car  bodies  for 
50-ton  structural  steel  side  dump  cars  and  300  car  underframes 
from    the   J.    W.    Heggie    Company,   Joilet.    111. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Link,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
Februai  quiring    for    100    steel    phosphate    cars,    has 

■  rdercd    this   equipment    from    the    Chickasaw    Shipbuilding   Cor- 
poration. 

The    Missouri.    Kansas    &    Texas,    reported    in    the    Rail-way 
ontemplating  the  purchase  of  2,000  automobile 
on   this   equipment  until   12  o'clock  noon 
April  25.     These  cars  are  to  be  o)    •'    ti  i      capacity. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.  for  repairing  200  refrigerator  cars  at  Memphis.  Tenn..  and 
also  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  repairing 
100  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  25  as  inquiring  for  500  all-steel  hopper  cars,  of  55  tons 
capacity  and  for  500  to  1.000  composite  gondola  cars  of  50-ton 
capacity,  has  ordered  1.000  hopper  cars  from  the  Chickasaw  Ship- 
building Company  and  1,000  all-steel  gondola  cars  from  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  renewed  its  inquiry  for 
reight  cars  and  will  accept  bids  until  noon.  April  22,  for 
1250  40-ton.  single-sheathed  steel  underframe  box  cars;  500 
40-ton  steel  under  and  upperframe  stock  cars:  500  50-ton  steel 
underframe  ?nd  wood  floor  flat  cars:  250  40-ton  steel  under- 
frame  and  wood  upper  structure  refrigerator  cars,  with  in- 
sulated bodies  and  basket  rack  ice  bunkers,  and  250  50-ton  steel 
underframe  and   composite   body   gondola    cars. 

New  York  Central  Orders   16,000  Cars 

The    New  York    Central,    reported    in    the    Railway   Age   of 

April   1  ith  the  car  builders  for  the  purchase  of 

about   16,000  i                        has   placed   orders    for   16.000  cars   as 
follows : 

Cincinnati     Northern 2  -O     40-ton        Box        Am.    Car    &    Fdy.    Co. 

55-ton     Hopper    Pullman   Company. 

New    York    Central 1.0H0     55-ton     Hopper    Am.    Car   &    Fdy.   Co 

50-ton       Rox       Am.    Car   &    Fdy.    Co 
50-ton       Box       Standard      Steel      Car 
C'  mpanv. 
1.000    50-ton  U.S.  Gr  i  eel     Car 
Com| 
Cleveland.     Cincinnati.     Chi- 
cago &   St.    Louis 1 .000     55-ton     Hopper     Am.    i 

50-ton        Box        Am.    Car   &    I 

ghiogh'  I  1.500     70-ton     Hopper     Pressed       Steel       Car 

Company. 
•   1.  S.  Good. Standard     Si 
Company. 
1'ittslmrgh    «r    I-ake    Erie....      1.500     70-ton     Hopper     Standard      Steel      Car 

any. 

pany. 

Michigan     Central  J  .000     50-ton       Box       Standard      Steel      Car 

!  -any. 
Gen'l     Amen, 
i  Ion 

.-I     Cat 

Passenger  Cars 

ras  Missouri,  1  I  i 30  pi 


Tin    Southern    P  rs  in  its  own 

In.  i  il  22  for  53 

refrigerator 

Tin  impany,  Chica 

inquirii 

Tin  the   Railway  Ace  of  Jan- 

dining  cars,  3  combination 

has   ordered   SO  Cars    from 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  2.000  tons  of  rail  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Long  Island  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock  noon. 
April  27,  for  2,500  tons  of  rail. 

The   Union   Pacific  has  ordered  760  tons  of  steel  to  be  used 
a  bridge  at  Parker.  Wash. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will  install  an  electrically  operated 
turntable,   100  ft.  in  length  and  weighing  183.000  lb.  at   Siskiyou. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  will  receive 
bids  for  its  requirements  of  high  speed  tool  steel  for  the  period 
from  April  1  to  June  30. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  140  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company,  for  track 
elevation  work  in  Chicago. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Ions  has  ordered  10,000 
tons  of  rails,  divided  as  follows:  6.000  tons  from  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation:  1.000  tons  from  the  Inland  Steel  Company;  and 
3.000  tons  from  another  company.  The  same  company  is  soon 
expected   to   order   2.000  additional    tons. 

Track  Specialties 

The  Terminal  Railway  Association  of  St.  Louis  is  inquir- 
ing  for  75  track  frogs. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  50.000  tie  plates  to  be 
used   on   75  and  85-lh.   rails. 

Tin  Northern  PACIFIC,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
1  as  inquiring  for  5.000  tons  of  tie  plates,  has  placed  its  order 
with  the  U.   S    Steel   Corporation. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Atchison,  Topkka  &  Santa  It  is  inquiring  for  a  15- 
ton    electric   traveling    crane. 

The  Western  Marvi  \ni>  has  placed  orders  for  six  machine 
tools   including  2  lathes.  2  shapers.  and  one  radial  drill. 

The  Atchison.  Topkka  &  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  four 
20-in  lathes,  an  emery  wheel  stand  and  a  boilermaker's  flange 
clamp. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways  have  ordered 
through  Mitsui  &  Co..  New  York  City,  4  locomotive  cranes,  from 
the  Browning   Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Miscellaneous 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  8  HARTFORD  will  receive  bids 
until  12  o'clock  noon  April  17.  .it  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  its  re- 
quirements until   December  31,   1922,  of  malleable  iron  casting] 

Tut  Chilean  Si  mi  Railway  will  open  bids  on  May  10,  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  for  railway  equipment,  consisting  of  replacement 

:   tenders.     The   New  York 
tative,  Carlos  Schneider   Ml  Broadway,  is  authorised 
for   transmission   by  cable  up  to  the  day  prc- 
pening  of  tenders. 


Signaling 


Tin  \nv  JERSEY  has  contracted  with  the  General 

Railway  Signal  Company   for  the  installation  of  an  electric  inter- 
it  Nesquehoning  Junction,  Pa.,  a  64-lever  machine  of  the 

unit  lever  type.  Complete  approach  and  sectional  route  locking 
will  he  provided;  also  electric  lighting  of  signal!  and  alternating 
current  track  circuits  This  apparatus  will  be  installed  bv  the 
signal  company 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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Howard  Cook  lias  been  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

E.  T.  Pelton,  vice-president   of  the   Armstrong  Steel   Cast- 
ompany,  Huntington,  Ind.,  resigned  on  April   1, 

The  George  Oldham  &  Son  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
opened  a  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office  at  527  Commercial  Trust 
building. 

William  E.  Dougherty  has  joined  the  sales  force  at  the 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office  of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  111.,  has  removed  its 
Chicago  sales  offic<  from  1245  Marquette  building  to  945 
Monadnock  building. 

The  National  Railway  Appliance  Company  has  removed  its 
office  from  50  East  Forty-second  street,  to  suite  3002,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City. 

Ralph  Barstow,  sales  manager  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corp.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  resigned  and  Edward  Biake,  vice- 
president,  has  taken  over  his  duties. 

The  International  Filter  Company,  Chicago,  has  moved  its 
general  offices  from  the  First  National  Bank  building  to  its 
works  at  333  West  Twenty-fifth  place. 

The  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  recently 
established  a  grate  assembling  plant  at  209  Johnson  street, 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  which  address  it  has  also  moved  its  general 
offices. 

The  Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood  Corporation,  accounting  serv- 
ice, has  moved  its  offices  from  20  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago,  to  30  Cedar  street  in  that  city,  where  it  has  recently 
purchased  a  building. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Williams,  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  civil 
engineering  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  succeed- 
ing I.  O.  Baker  retired. 

George  W.  Schalchlin,  sales  engineer  of  the  Allen-Bradley 
Company,  manufacturers  of  electrical  controller  apparatus, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  this 
company's  new  office  in  St.  Louis,  effective  April  10. 

S.  W.  Linheimer,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Walter  A. 
Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned  from 
that  company  and  has  opened  offices  under  his  own  name,  at 
428  First  National  Bank  building,  Chicago,  as  a  dealer  in 
second  hand  railroad  equipment. 

W.  A.  Van  Hook,  cost  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  formerly  assist- 
ant district  engineer  of  the  Central  District  of  that  body,  has 
resigned  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Roberts-Pettijohn- 
Wood  Corporation  of   Chicago. 

W.  C.  Ames  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of 
the  Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Company,  New  York,  with  office 
at  20  East  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  and  Ralph  E.  Phillips 
has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  with  headquarters 
at  66  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

O.  A.  Lawrie  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  in 
the  New  England  territory  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  the  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  For  the 
past  16  years  Mr.  Lawrie  has  been  with  the  American  Copper 
Products  Company,  Bayway,  N.  J. 

F.  Lavis  has  recently  returned  to   New  York  from  Bolivia 
where   he   has    been    engaged   as   consulting    engineer    to    the 
Bolivian   government   and   the   Ulen   Contracting   Corporation 


in   connection   with  the  railway   from  Atocha  and   La   Quiaca 
and  other  railway  projects  in  that  country. 

H.  H.  Roberts,  chief  engineer  of  the  Franklin  Railway 
Supply  Company,  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in  charge  of  engineering;  G.  L.  Winey,  secretary,  has  been 
elected  executive  vice-president  and  G.  W.  Floyd  Coffin,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  has  been  elected  vice -president  in 
charge  of  production  and  service. 

C.  J.  McGregor,  assistant  sales  agent  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  promoted  to  sales  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  succeeding  E.  A.  Niven,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York  City,  and  will  be  succeeded  at  Cleveland  by  P.  B. 
Gilroy,  who  has  been  transferred  from  the  Detroit  office.  Mr. 
McGregor  has  been  in  the  service  of  this  company  for  20 
years,  first  traveling  in  the  New  England  territory  for  a 
period  of  12  years,  after  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  districts,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year  and  eight  months.  He  was  made  assistant 
sales  agent  at  Cleveland  in  1915,  which  position  he  was  hold- 
ing at  the   time  of  his   recent   promotion. 

The  Replogle  Steel  Company,  Wharton,  N.  J.,  has  acquired 
the  property  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Oxford, 
N.  J.  This  addition  to  the  Replogle  Company  has  increased 
its  pig  iron  production  capacity  250,000  tons  a  year,  bringing 
its  total  producing  capacity  to  600,000  tons  and  it  has  secured 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Mount  Hope  Mineral  Railroad. 
It  already  owned  the  Wharton  &  Northern  Railroad.  The 
Replogle  company  is  contemplating  an  early  resumption  of 
operation  at  its  new  furnaces  at  Wharton,  N.  J.,  and 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  where  a  large  furnace  has  recently  been 
modernized.  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Replogle  Steel  will  remain  in  that  capacity  and  Leonard  Peck- 
ett,  president  of  the  Empire  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  will  be 
elected  president  of  the  Replogle  Steel  Company. 


Obituary 


Knox  Taylor,  since  1910  president  of  the  Taylor-Wharton 
Iron  &  Steel  Company,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home 
in  High  Bridge,  on  April  4.     He  was  born  at  High  Bridge  on 

October  19,  1873,  and 
was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University 
with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in 
1895.  In  January,  1902, 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Taylor  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  and  worked 
up  through  various  de- 
partments in  the  foun- 
dry and  the  old  wheel 
shop  until  he  became 
general  manager  in  Oc- 
tober, 1905.  The  High 
Bridge  plant  had  been 
engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manganese  steel 
since  1892,  under  license 
of  the  Hadfield  patents. 
In  1912  the  company 
purchased  all  the  inter- 
ests of  William  Whar- 
ton, Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Philadelphia  Roll  &  Machine  Co.  The  Wharton  Company 
had  originated  the  application  of  manganese  steel  in  track 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  old  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, and  the  new  combination  became  known  as  the  Taylor- 
Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  In  1913  the  company  also 
bought  out  the  interests  of  the  Tioga  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Taylor,  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  his  company's  own  contracts  for  gun  forgings,  helped 
supply  railway  track  material  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Railway 
Business  Association   and  a   member  of  many  clubs. 
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Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  brick  combined  freight  and  passenger  sta- 
ll the  making  of  necessary  track  changes  at  Lyons,  Kan. 
It  has  also  begun  the  construction  of  a  7;.--mile  extension  north- 
east from  a  point  on  its  main  line  between  Apperson  and  Bur- 
bank  into  the  Hickman  oil  fields. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Empire  Engineering  Company.  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
grading  and  masonry  work  on  the  ventilating  plant  on  tunnel 
No.  1  at  Ocean.  W.  Va.  The  contract  for  the  motors  and  fans 
has  been  awarded  to  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  the  installation  of  the  nozzle  ducts  and  the  housing  of 
the  equipment  to  the  Virginia  Bridge  &■  Iron  Works,  Roanoke, 
Ya. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  has  a  location  party  in 
the  field  running  surveys  northwest  from  Tuffnell.  Saskatchewan, 
to  Wadena  and  north  from  Wadena  to  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river  in  contemplation  of  completing  a  line  started   15  years  ago. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  will  receive  bids 
until  April  20  for  the  construction  of  a  450-ton  mechanical  coal- 
ing station  and  ash  handling  facilities  at  Chicago  avenue,  Chicago, 
the  construction  of  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $100000. 

Chu  fgton   &   QuiNCY. — This   company  closed   bids 

on  April  13  for  the  construction  of  a  20  ft.  by  60  ft.  frame  station 
at  Pattensburg,  Mo. 

Chicago  Burlington  &  Qulncy. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  Thompson  Black  Company,  Chicago,  for  the 
superstructure  of  its  new  inbound  freight  terminal  at  Chicago, 
this  terminal  to  consist  of  a  five-story  building  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Chicago  Union  Station  development. 

Chicago  Union  Station.— This  company  has  awarded  to  the 
Mellon-Stuart  Company,  Chicago,  a  contract  for  track  slabs  for 
the  new  station  project  and  will  close  bids  next  week  for  founda- 
tion- for  a  boiler  plant  and  for  a  retaining  wall  along  Canal 
street ;  and  also  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  tunnel  to  be 
used  in  n   with  the  boilei    hi 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  which  was  noted  in  the 
Railwa  M  I         iccepting  bids  for  work  incident  to 

the  coi  a   third   track   from   Matteson  to   Kankakee, 

Ills.,  a  distance  of  approximate!  ind   which   wa 

in  the  Manh  IS  issue  as  awarding  a  conti  n  I  to  M  l  Windham, 
Ccntralia.  III-.,  for  work  between  Kankakee  and  Tucker,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Walsh  Construction  Comp 

lis.,  for  the  work  from   Peotone  to  Matteson      Thi 

IgO,    will    do    all    masonry   work    in    the 
vicinity  of  Matteson.  including  the  extension  of  box  Ctllverl 

1 .  '  ■■  •   )    :   i  tei  n  and 

ids  on  April   14   for 
i  pumping  plant,  reservoir  and  treating  plant 
at  Hoisington,  Kan.,  the  penditun 

h  i    awarded  a  i  ontrai ' 

to    II      M     V.  ID    '•>    ■' 

ngth   ft   in   I  amtx  rl 

tin   line 
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'     the  plant  at  Wilmington  to  have    l  retort 

■ 
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tanks  having  a  total  capacity  of  195,000  gal.,  storage  yards  for 
350,000  ties  served  by  a  20-ton  locomotive  crane  and  an  annual 
treating  capacity  of  7.500.000  board  ft.  of  timber  and  384.000  ties 
by  the  Reuping  process  as  well  as  capacity  for  625,000  ft.  of 
piling  by  the  dipping  process.  John  D.  Isaacs,  consulting  en- 
gineer. Southern  Pacific,  New  York,  is  handling  this  work. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  a  new  hospital  building  to  be  erected  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $800,000  to  the  William  McDonald 
Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

New  York  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  McClintk-Marshall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  23,000 
tons  of  steel  work  for  the  Castleton  bridge  over  the  Hudson  river. 

Philadelphia  8  Reading. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  filling  in  of  the  Ringtown,  Pa.,  viaduct.  About  1,000.- 
000  yards  of  dirt  will  have  to  be  handled.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Bennett  &•  Randall.  Lebanon,  Pa.,  for  rebuilding  a  stone 
arch  bridge  north  of  Reading.  Pa.  This  road  is  also  contemplating 
the  installation  shortly  of  an  interlocking  plant  and  automatic  block 
signals  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  Harrisburg  bridge. 

Tuckaseegee  &  Southeastern. — This  company  has  applied  to 
ill-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  line  from  Sylva  to  Blackwood.  Jackson 
County.  N.  C,  and  also  for  authority  to  issue  $300,000  of  capi- 
tal  stock. 

Pennsylvania  to  Spend  $8,000,000  at  Pittsburgh 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  $8,000,000  for  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  as  announced  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Raihvay  Age. 
The  expenditure  forms  a  part  of  a  general  program  of  im- 
provement work  on  the  Central  region  which  the  company 
expects  to  carry  out,  step  by  step,  in  succeeding  years. 
other  work  except  as  noted  below  has  been  authorized  as  yet. 
The  various  projects  included  in  the  Pittsburgh  authorization 
arc  as  follow  - 

At  Pitcairn,  12  additional  stalls  of  the  reinforced  pre-cast 
concrete  type  with  drop  pits  and  other  facilities  will  be  added 
to  the  existing  facilities,  making  a  Full  34-stall  bouse.  The 
old  100-ft.  turntable  will  be  removed  and  the  stalls  connected 
up  to  a  110  ft.  turntable  now  in  place.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  work  is  about  $380,000. 

At  the  Sharpsburg  yard,  additional  running  and  yard  tracks 
will  be  constructed  and  present  tracks  and  layout  consoli- 
dated to  form  one  unit  of  a  final  yard  development  at  that 
n.  A  part  of  this  work  will  include  two  main  freight 
running  tracks  from  Etna  to  Aspinwall.  The  estimated  cost 
is  $776,000. 

The  line  from  the  west  end  of  the  Sharpsburg  yard  (Etna) 
will  be  extended  to  Thirtieth  street,  a  distance  of  about  three 

it   a   cost    of   about   $713,000.     This   forms   an   e\t 
of    the    four    track    system    and    will    require    the    construction 
•   additional    main    tracks   and    the   rearrangement   of   the 

Hi'  of  the  Kenwood  to  Rochester  low  grade 

line    on    which    work    was   suspended    in    1921    will    be    resumed 

and  about  $1,623,000  expended.  'Ibis  line  will  be  two  tracks 
from  Kenwood  Junction,  the  Heaver  rivet  to  West 

l    w  ill    have    a    maximum    grad- 

cent  compensated. 
Two  other   items   of   improvement    work,  regarding  which 
ind  details  have  not  been  annoum 
yet,    include  about   one   and   one-half   miles   of   heavy   grade 
ing      lit    nat    n    work    to    cost    about 
000;  and  the  enlargement  and  Improvement  of  ■  yard 
and    the   construction   of   additional    connecting    tracks   at   a 
•  1,000,000. 
have  been  >ther  work  not  included  In  the 

000    authorization    mentioned    above    as    follows        \ 
through    truss    overhead,    highway    budge    with    ■    span    of 
6  in  ;  Banked  bj  ,  al  an 

000;  and  a  half  through  girder 
\ith  concrete  viaduct  approaches,  at 
•it  $77,000.     In   addition  there   are  six 

more  highway  bridi  onttructed,  the  details  of  which 

are   not  '  ible. 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Authorized  to  Abandon  Branch  Lines.— 

The    Interstate  Commerce     Commission     has     issued     certificates 

authorizing    the  abandonment    of    2.7d    miles    of    the    Magnolia 

branch,  and  the  Pigeon   Run  branch,  7.31   miles,  in  Ohio. 

Boston  &  Maine. — Annual  Report. — See  article  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  entitled  "Boston  &  Maine  Has  1921  Deficit  of 
$7,348,086." 

Opposes  New  Haven  Directors. — There  was  no  election  of 
directors  at  the  annual  meeting  on  April  12  owing  to  the  con- 
troversy which  has  arisen  among  certain  groups  of  stockholders 
over  the  attempt  of  the  New  York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford  to 
place  a  representation  on  the  directorate.  A  hearing  had  been 
scheduled  for  April  8  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Xew  York  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford's 
petition  for  a  modification  in  the  decree  of  1914,  so  as  to  enable 
the  New  Haven  to  secure  a  representation  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
directorate  proportionate  to  the  Holding  Company's  voting  rights, 
but  this  hearing  was  postponed  until   May   12. 

Owing  to  this  move  by  the  New  Haven  there  developed  a  sharp 
contest  for  proxies  to  be  used  at  the  annual  meeting.  One  group 
of  stockholders  asking  for  proxies  to  run  to  Charles  F.  Adams, 
Philip  Dexter  and  E.  Sohier  Welch,  sent  the  following  com- 
munication to  holders  of  Boston  &  Maine  first  preferred  and 
preferred  shares : 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  which  might  now  lead  the  preferred  share- 
holders of  the  Boston  &  Maine  to  think  that  the  nominees  which  the  New 
Haven  seeks  to  place  on  their  board  could  devise  means  which  would 
produce  either  the  credit  or  the  earnings  which  the  Boston  &  Maine  needs 
before  the  preferred  dividends  can  be  resumed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
preferred  shareholders  are  bound  to  feel  that  this  action  of  the  New 
Haven   is   intended   in   its  own    interest. 

The  voting  strength  of  the  first  preferred  and  preferred  shares  is 
nearly  double  that  of  the  New  Haven  shares  held  by  the  trustees.  These 
preferred  shares,  however,  are  widely  distributed  and  have  had  no  op- 
portunity for  concerted  action  since  the  reorganization.  There  was  per- 
haps no  occasion  for  such  action  so  long  as  the  New  Haven  remained 
content  that  its  concentrated  holdings  should  be  voted  in  the  sound  dis- 
cretion of  trustees  charged  by  the  terms  of  the  decree  with  a  public 
interest,  and  in  whom  other  shareholders  of  all  classes  felt  a  justified 
confidence. 

The  attempt  of  the  New  Haven,  whether  it  be  successful  or  not,  shows 
that  the  preferred  shareholders  can  no  longer  rest  safely  in  this  position. 
and   that   the  time   has  come   for   them   to   look  to   their   own   interests. 

Another  group  to  bid  for  proxies  was  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Stockholders'  Protective  Association.  President  Edward  F. 
Brown  of  that  organization  strongly  attacked  the  motive  of  the 
other  group  and  asked  for  proxies  for  Edmund  D.  Codman. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — (Authorized  to  Draw 
Down  Bonds.) — This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  procure  the  authentication  and 
delivery  of  $4,269,000  of  consolidated  mortgage  bonds.  The  com- 
pany had  applied  for  authority  to  issue  8,351,000  of  bonds,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  desire  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  present 
time  the  authority  was  limited  to  the  bonds  which  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  draw  down  at  this  time  under  its  consolidated 
mortgage. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — The  cor- 
porate income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  report  issued  this  week,  follows : 

Operating  revenues:  1921  1920 

Freight     $99,000,440  $94,973,798 

Passenger    30,579,092  35,336,749 

Total   railway   operating   revenues 139,272,024  142,026,152 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 20,790,435  26,238,501 

Maintenance    of    equipment 28,582,510  34,646,808 

Traffic     2,238,114  1,841,026 

Transportation    57,637,630  64.997,585 

General    3,095,134  3,452,893 

Total    railway   operatine    expenses 112,953,057  131,498.704 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 26,318,967  10,527,448 

Railway    tax    accruals 5,663,722  5,660,560 

Railway    operating    income 20,634,009  4,856,556 

Total  other   income 2,417,822  1,781,269 

Total    income    23,051,831  6,637,825 

Interest   on   funded   and    unfunded   debt 10,876,198  10,952,618 

Total  deductions    17,271,572  14,769,719 

.      Net    income 5,780,259  def.  8,131,894 

hstimated    government   guarantv 13,028,100 

Additional  needed  to  earn  standard  return.  ...             233,051 

Balance  of  income 5,780,259  4,663,155 


Dividends: 

7   per  cent   preferred 2,059,547  2,059,547 

6   per   cent    preferred 1,508,148  1,507,938 

<                                i, 567,695  3,567,485 

Balance  surplus   (carried  to  profit  and  loss)       2,21  1.095,670 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Equip- 
ment Trusts. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  for  the  issuance  of  $750,000  of 
equipment  trust  certificates. 

Illinois  Central. — Authorised  to  Execute  Equipment  Agree- 
ment.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  the 
execution  of  an  agreement  for  the  lease  and  purchase  of  650  re- 
frigerator cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,748,500. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  Railway. — New  Company. — 
This  company  has  been  granted  a  50-year  charter  by  the  State 
Board  of  Railway  Incorporation  of  Arkansas.  The  new  company 
was  organized  to  take  over  the  lines  of  the  defunct  Missouri  & 
North  Arkansas  Railroad,  operating  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  a  distance  of  368  miles.  The  road  will  be  sold  at  a  receiver's 
sale  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  10,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  it  will  again  be  in  operation  by  May  1.  The  new 
company  has  been  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  divided  into  30,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  In  addition  to  the  capital  stock,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authorized  a  federal  loan  of  $3,500,- 
000  to  any  new  corporation  formed  to  take  over  the  road,  provided 
it  is  capitalized  at  not  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  former  company's 
indebtedness,  $2,062,750,  will  be  assumed  by  the  new  owners. 

Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Securities. — Application  has  been  made 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  issue 
securities  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  property  of  that 
company  in  accordance  with  conditions  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  from  the  government. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  $3,000,000  of  common  stock  to  the  holders 
of  the  receiver's  certificates  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000,000  who 
propose  to  secure  the  payment  of  $50,000  additional  working 
capital  and  $60,000  to  provide  competent  supervision  and  opera- 
tion of  the  property,  and  a  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  bond  for 
$5,000,000  to  be  given  as  security  for  the  government  loan. 

Missoum  &  North  Arkansas.— Application  for  Loan  Ap- 
proved.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  its 
approval  of  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  to  this  company  to  meet  maturing 
indebtedness,  conditioned  on  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganization in  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  the  com- 
mission. Application  for  authority  to  issue  securities  on  this 
plan  was  filed  recently. 

New  York  Central.— Bond  Sale.— A  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  has  sold  $60,000,000  90-year  5  per  cent  refunding 
and  improvement  mortgage  bonds  at  94|4.  The  proceeds  are  to 
be  used  to  liquidate  6  per  cent  notes  and  other  indebtedness  to 
the  director  general  of  railroads,  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for 
expenditures,  and  to  pay  and  refund  bonds  of  affiliated  companies. 
The  issue  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Annual  Report.— The  an- 
nual report  issued  this  week  shows  a  corporate  income  account 
for    the    year    ending    December    31,    1921    as    follows: 

_    .,  1921  1920 
Raihvav   operating   revenues: 

Freight     $53,593,929  $55,348,919 

Passenger    50,934,294  52,270,794 

Total  railway  operating  revenues 116.405,233  123,512,310 

Railway    operating   expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and   structures 17.355.931  20.654,480 

Maintenance   of  equipment 27,424,576  30,438,181 

Traffic    728,599  756,798 

Transportation— rail   line    54,728.204  67,723,026 

General     4,061,645  4,402,602 

Total  railway  operating  expenses 106,402,295  126,346,384 

Net   revenue   from   railway  operations 10,002,938  def.  2,834,073 

Railway  tax  accruals 4.443.275  1,500,175 

Railway  operating   ir.rnme 5.513,941  def.  7,349,935 

Total    non-operating   income 7,465.815  7,926,145 

Gross  income    12,979,756  576,210 

Interest  on   funded  debt 13,883.311  10,341,382 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income.  ..  .  28,306,391  27.996.235 
Net   income,    excluding   government    guaran- 
tees (see  note) def.  15.326,635  def.  27,420,025 

Government   guarantees    (see  note),  credit..  1.205.O12  22,798,519 

Net  corporate  income def.  14,121,623  def.  4,621,506 

Note — Government  guarantees  in  1920  included  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  operations  and  standard  return  for  January  and  February, 
1920.  and  guarantees  under  Transportation  Act  six  months  ending  August 
31,  1920.  The  figures  shown  against  this  item  in  1921  cover  lap-over  items 
audited  during  the  year  but  applying  to  the  federal  control  or  guarantv 
periods. 
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Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Line. — The  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
tor  a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  1.52  miles  of 
track  and  of  other  railroad  facilities  at  Saybrook  Point,  Conn. 

Asks  for  Representation  on  B.  &  M.  Board. — See  Boston  & 
Maine. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western. — Annual  Report. — The  an- 
nual report  issued  this  week  shows  the  following  income  account 
for  the  year  1921 : 

1920 
Operating  revenues    $14,127,867  

<  derating  expenses ■ 12,067,086  

Net   from  railway  operations 2,060,781  

Tax   accruals    .... '. 449,215  

<  )perating   income    1,603,349  


Non-operating    income 

<  iross   income    

deductions    from   gross   income 

Net    inc.  me    

Less   expenses    prior   to   Januai 

through  federal  accounts 

Balance  carried  to  profit  and  lost 


1918,   settled 


761,813 
2,:65,163 
1,728,703 

636,550 


2,378.815 

1,523.477 

855,339 

49,449 
805,890 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  following  details  of  revenues 
and  expenses  show  for  1920  the  combined  figures  of  the  corpora- 
tion, March  1  to  December  31,  inclusive,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  for  January  and  February: 


OPERATING   RI-\  1  NIKS 


1921 


Merchandise  freight    $3,220,694 

foal   freight    5,498,964 

Milk     ...    1,307,616 

I'assenger    3,421,743 

Total,    including    other $14,127,867 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $2,291,227 

Maintenance    of    Equipment 3,194,650 

Traffic    179,236 

Transportation    6,025,267 

Ceneral     376,706 

Total  operating  expenses $12,067,086 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operation    2,060,781 

Railway    tax   accruals 449,215 

Total    railway    operating    income $1,603,349 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 


Number 
Number 
Average 
Average 


Numher 
Number 
Average 
\verage 

Number 
Number 
Average 
\verage 


of  revenue   passengers  carried 

of  passengers  carried  one  mile 

distance    carried 

receipts  per   passenger  per  mile.... 


,645,586 

1,065,432 

57.77 

$.0360 


MILK  TRAFFIC 
of  tons  carried  of  milk  earning  revenue.  . . . 

of  tons  carried  one  mile 28 

distance  haul  of  one  ton 

receipts  per  ton  per  mile 

1  RIP, HI     1HAIIIC 

of    revenue   tons   carried 4, 

carried  one  mile 669, 

haul  of  one  ton 

receipts   per   ton   per   mile 


i4M.j; 

607,128 
192.48 
$.0457 


944,135 
994,265 

135.51 
$.0130 


1920 

$3,115,005 


$2,249,094 

3,449,277 
145.718 

6,484,478 
355,750 

$12,684,317 
470,372 
457,040 


1,925,897 

98,911, 51S 

51.36 

$.031  < 

152,835 
27,131,032 


77.52 
$.0430 


691,073,698 

130.89 
$.0110 


Northern  Pacific. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
iompany  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  '  ommerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  so  many  of  its  5  per  cent  refunding  and  im- 
provement mortgage  bonds  maturing  July  1,  2047,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  off  joint  Great   Northern-Northern   Pan 

i  bonds  which  may  be  turned  in  for  payment  in  cash  after 

ticing  called   fi  ■  under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  in- 

'lenturc  securing  them      Of  tin-  issii,-  of  $230,000,000  of  joil 

per    cent    l»  ID  <"i    have    already    been    converted    into 

rn  bonds  an. I  about  $11,000,000  I  onverted 

unding   and    impro 

•  '  i  000,000 

f  th"  N   rthern  Pai  ific 

tliat  it  ran  I  Future  Interest 

paymr-  ■  -  -ible  all  out- 

ildi  >  -  "i  the  bonds 
'■  ■  li   would  rc- 

•he  holders  of  a  lai  take  I  ash 

.    tlirni      III 

nish    the    ca<h    to    rrtirc    the    joint 
the    entire    •  ned    from    tl  ■ 

minion. 
Written 

■hern   Pacific,   and    E     \    I 
f  the  company,  have  t>cen  eli  James 


X.  Hill  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  resigned.  Mr.  Lamont,  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  has  resigned  as  a  director  because  his  firm  will 
float  the  issue  of  new  proposed  5J4  per  cent  bonds,  which  the 
company  will  offer  in  exchange  for  the  joint  b)  2  per  cent  bonds, 
issued  jointly  with  the  Great   Northern  last  summer. 

Restoration  of  7  Per  Cent  Dizidcnds. — Howard  Elliott,  chair- 
mar  of  the  board,  in  reply  to  a  stockholder  who  asked  when  the 
restoration  of  dividends  at  the  former  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent 
might  be  looked  for,  said : 

In  1921,  because  of  the  large  extra  dividend,  the  Northern  Pacific  re- 
ceived from  the  Burlington  $13,000,000  more  than  it  will  receive  from  thai 
tins  year.  This  extra  dividend  enables  the  Northern  Pacific,  as 
is  shown  by  the  annual  report,  to  meet  its  interest  charges  and  to  pay  the 
full  7  per  cent  on  the  stock. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  directors,  at  which  the  dividend  was  reduced, 
it  was  decided  that  it  would  not  be  conservative,  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
conditions  and  uncertainties,  to  pay  the  full  rate.  1  cannot  say  when  it  will 
be  restored,  but  at  that  time  the  board  hoped  that  business  would  resume 
next   Autumn   to   such   an   extent  as   to  justify   that  action. 

The  returns  on  the  Northern  Pacific  for  the  first  three  months  o{  this 
year  were  discouraging.  Business  is  better,  but  there  are  still  many  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty.  The  pay  of  our  employees  has  been  cut  to  the 
Ijone,  and  no  further  reduction  can  be  made  unless  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board   gives   relief  as   to   the   units  of  wages. 

Oregon  Trunk.—  Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Line. — This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  abandon  its  line  between  South  Junction  and 
Metolins,  Ore,  28.9  miles,  because  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Central 
Oregon  branch  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  the  two  companies  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  joint  use  of  the  latter's  track. 

Ulster  &  Delaware.— Guaranty  Certified.— -The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  final  certificate  stating  the 
amount  of  this  company's  guaranty  for  the  six  months  following 
federal  control  at  $314,250,  of  which  the  balance  due  was  $69,450. 

Union  Pacific. — New  Directors. — Newcomb  Carlton  and  Paul 
M.  Warburg  have  been  elected  directors  to  succeed  Otto  H. 
Kahn  and  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  who  resigned  December  1  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  ruling 
against  interlocking  directorates. 

VntGINIAN. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  company  has 
been  authorized  to  issue  $1,590,000  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage. 
50-year  gold  bonds  to  be  pledged  as  part  collateral  security  for  a 
6  pet  cent  promissory  note  of  $2,000,000  to  be  issued  to  the 
director  general  of  railroads. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  re- 
port issued  Wednesday  shows  an  income  account  for  December  31, 
1921,  as   follows: 

i»:i  "1920 

Total    operating    revenues $12,929,706         $12,476,036 

.    expenses ..      11,683.649  11,995,283 

Net   revenue  from  railway  operations 1 

Railway  tax  accruals  711.611  473,848 

Railway  operating  income -  6.654 

Net  railway   operating  inc.  me :sr..t>.'r>       Dei 

p.t.d  non-operating  income 

in  i  f>05,075  140.102 

414,547  503,801 

Net    in.       .  190.528       Dei 

>J9.445 
463.144 

" 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
ing final  settlements,  and  h.i<  paid  out  to  the  several  roads  the 
Following  amounts : 


The  payment  of  these  claims  on  final  settlement  is  largely  made 
up  ol  impensation  due.  but  includes  all  other  dis- 

puted   items   as    between   the    railroad   companies   and   the   admin 
n  during  the  -'<•  months  ol  federal  control 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

April  11 
1    representative    rail- 
way 

0  representative  rail- 

•.■ 


Last 

\\  eek 

Year 

62j03 

S3  42 

83.83 

73.78 

April  15,  1922 
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Railway  Officers 


«1IIMH,i:::ii[ iiimiimrmllimnlMIIIMII: 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

C.  L.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  succeeding  W.  K. 
Bean,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Operating 

S.  A.  Johnson,  general  superintendent  of  the  St.  Paul  Bridge 
&  Terminal,  having  resigned,  the  position  has  been  abolished. 

H.  D.  Green,  division  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  divi- 
sion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  until  its  consolidation  with  the 
New  Castle  division  as  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  1  has  been  appointed  general  agent  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

T.  R.  Baird  has  been  promoted  to  district  supervisor  of 
transportation  of  the  Southern  district  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  Los  Angeles,  succeeding  L.  P.  Hopkins  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  trainmaster  of  the  Salt  Lake  division  in  place  of 
W.  H.  McBean.  Mr.  McBean  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Tucson  division  at  Tucson,  Ariz., 
succeeding  A.  E.  Brown,  deceased. 

Mechanical 

J.  P.  Puette  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  electric 
appliances,  New  York  Central,  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Mr.  Puette  was  born  near 

Lenoir,  N.  C,  and  was 
educated  in  public  and 
private  schools  of  that 
section.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Ash- 
ville  Street  Railway 
Company,  Ashville,  N. 
C,  in  1896.  He  re- 
mained with  this  com- 
pany for  a  period  of 
two  years,  1896-1897. 
The  next  two  years 
were  spent  with  the 
Whiting  Lumber  Com- 
p  a  n  y  ,  Elizabethtown, 
Tenn.,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  and  a  half, 
1900  -  1902,  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Railway 
Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  The  following  year 
he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Variety  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1903,  Mr. 
Puette  entered  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  as  an  electrician  at  Collinwood,  Ohio,  and  held  this 
position  until  January,  1908,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred 
to  Chicago  as  foreman  electrician  of  car  lighting,  holding  this 
position  until  May,  1910,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Collin- 
wood, Ohio,  as  general  foreman  electrician  of  car  lighting. 
In  February,  1913,  he  was  transferred  to  the  General  Office 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  assistant  to  the  supervisor  of 
electrical  appliances  in  this  position  until  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

Traffic 

T.  L.  Darneal  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  with  head- 
quarters at  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  E.  Bock  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  with  head- 
quarters at  Seattle,  Wash. 


Puette 


Wm.   Pugh 


B.  M.  Croll  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  freight  de- 
partment, of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  with  headquarters 
at  New  York  City.  I.  L.  Fish  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  agent  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Roy  Pearce,  special  representative  of  the  Passenger  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  to  succeed  Harry  K.  McEvoy, 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

William  Pugh,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  was 
announced    in    the    Railway   Age   of   April    8,    page   900,    was 

born  in  England  on 
August  22,  1871.  He 
was  educated  at  a 
boarding  school  in 
England,  at  the  High- 
bury School,  London, 
and  at  the  night  ses- 
sions of  Central  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
In  May,  1889,  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  as  a  mes- 
senger in  the  account- 
ing department.  Later 
he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  ticket  auditing 
department  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the 
freight  auditing  depart- 
ment. He  served  in 
the  claim  department 
for  more  than  a  year 
and  was  then  appointed  assistant  paymaster,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  for  two  years,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  position  of  rate  revision  clerk.  He  held  this  position 
for  six  years  and  was  then  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
auditing  department.  Seven  years  later  he  became  a  rate 
clerk  in  the  freight  department  and,  two  years  later,  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  department,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  as  above  noted. 

J.  R.  Holcomb  has  been  promoted  to  Pacific  Coast  agent 
of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  will  assume  the  duties  of  W.  H. 
Andrew,  general  agent  who  has  resigned,  the  office  of  general 
agent  at  San  Francisco  having  been  abolished. 

Fred  Wight,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Great 
Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
agent,  passenger  department,  with  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  succeed  W.  L.  Feeley,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  succeeding  J.  D.  Elmer,  resigned. 

A.  W.  Noyes,  general  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  with  the 
same  headquarters.  Fred  White,  division  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  city  pas- 
senger agent  at  St.  Paul  to  succeed  Warren  L.  Seeley,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  passenger  department, 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  place  of  C.  D.  Fisher,  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  at  Des  Moines,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent,  passenger  department,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  to  succeed  J.  D.  Elmer,  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business,  the  offices  of  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at 
Des  Moines  and  Minneapolis  having  been  abandoned. 

Eugene  B.  Finegan,  who  has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  to  relieve  T.  W.  Proctor,  also  general 
freight  agent,  of  duties  incident  to  management  of  the  general 
office  and  of  handling  tariffs,  rates  divisions,  etc..  in  all  ter- 
ritory east  of  Mobridge,  S.  D„  was  born  at  Iron  Ridge,  Wis., 
November  16,  1880.  He  entered  railway  service  in  December, 
1899,  as  an  assistant  in  the  car  shops  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  February,  1903,  when  he  became  a  stenographer 
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and  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  agent  of  the  Great 
Northern  at  St.  Paul  In  May.  1904,  he  was  employed  in  a  sim- 
ilar capacity  in  the  office  of  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  St.  Paul  and  continued  in  this 
work  until  November.  190>.  when  he  was  transferred  to  Chi- 
cago as  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
same  road.  Thereafter  he  was  successively  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  Freight  agent,  chief  clerk  to  the  freight  traffic  manager 
and  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president  until  April.  1916,  when  he 
was  pr  hief  of  the  tariff  bureau.     In  February,  1917. 

he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  his  recent  pro- 
motion to  general  freight  agent. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

G.   W.   Rear,   general    bridge    inspector    of    the    Southern 
Pacific  with  headquarters  at   San    Francisco,  Cal.,  who 
recently  given  the  newly  created  title  of  engineer  of  bridges, 
as     announced     in     the 
Roihva  Vprtl  1. 

was  born  in  Ontario  on 
June  13,  1873,  and  at- 
tended the  Campbell- 
ford  Collegiate  Institute  ^k  2 
from  1886  to  1889.  when  ^  ^  ^ 
he  entered  the  engineer- 
ing department  of  the 
Midland  Railway  oi 
Canada  as  a  student. 
lie  held  various  posi- 
tions in  this  department 
on  the  Midland  until 
its  acquisition  b}  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  1894 
and  continued  in  similar 
positions  with  the  latter 
company  until  1901, 
when  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  South- 
ern    Pacific,     Hi-                                     „ 

Geo.    Roar 

work  on   this  roa<! 

in  steel  bridge  erection,  in  which  service  he  was  employed 
until  April  1,  1902.  when  he  became  assistant  general  bridge 
inspector,      i  ity  until   August    IS,   1905, 

when  he  was  promoted  to  general  bridge  inspector,  with 
similar  to  ''  iridges,  his  m  w    position. 

Elmer  Irving,  division  engineer   of   the    Pennsylvania    Rail 
mrg,    i  'a.,    b.is   been    pro 
ngineer  maintenance  of  way  with  headquarters  at 
Williamsport, 

meyer,  Mr. 

Irvini 

the    Pennsylvania  * 

in      <  oopcr      In 
from 

It  v.n« 


pervisor  of  track  with  headquarters  at  Osceola  Mills,  Pa., 
being  transferred  to  Earnest,  Pa.,  on  December  1,  1908,  and 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1912.  On  September  28,  1916,  Mr.  Irving 
was  promoted  to  division  engineer  on  the  Trenton  division 
with  headquarters  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  serving  at  this  point 
until  May  26,  1918,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Philadel- 
phia division  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where 
he   was   located  at   the  time  of  his   recent  promotion. 

W.  R.  Triem  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  engineer 
of  the  Logansport  division  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Purchasing    and    Stores 

H.  H.  Disher  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
["oronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Railway  and  of  the  Toronto, 
Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Navigation  Company,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Holmes,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 


Obituary 


J.  H.  Campbell,  treasurer  of  the  Intcrborough  Rapid  Transit 
I  ompany,  New  York,  died  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  on 
\pril   5. 

John  D.  Smith,  retired  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  died  in  Chicago  on  April  7  from  heart 
failure. 

John  W.  Midgley,  whose  death  in  Chicago  on    \pril  4  was 
announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  8.  was  born  in  Leeds, 
England,   on   September  24,   184.?.   and   entered   railway   service 
in     1868     as     a     steno- 
graphic secretary  to  the 
ll      superintendent 

of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Chicago.  After 
ing  in  this  capacity  for 
three  years  he  became 
stenographic  secretary 
to  the  president  and 
from  1872  to  187o  was 
ved  in  similar 
positions  in  the  office  of 
the    president,    general 

manager     a  n  d     general 

solicitor  of  the  Chicago 

S      North     Western.      In 

he     became     the 

tary   of   the   South 

\\  estern  Railroad   Rate 

Association,    in    which 

itii  'ii        he        w  a  9 

a     commissioner 

in   1S78.     He  remained  a 

issionei  ol  this  association  from  1878  I  from 

lanuary,    1881,   to   April,   1887,   was   also  a   commissioner   ol 

Jorado  Traffic  Association,  from  October,  1882,  to  Dc- 

cembi  I  inmiss,, iner  ol    the    Iowa   Trunk   Line 

ciation  and  from  October,  1884,  to  January,  1887,  .«  eommis 
of   the    Pacific  I  oasi    Association.     On   April   1 

he  became  chairman  of  the  Associated  Southwestern  Col 
I  tab  and  Pacifit  (  oasl  I  ines  and  was  chairman  of  the  West 
ight   Association  until  its  dissolution  in  1898.    In  April. 
1891,  he  organised  the  Bureau  ol  '  at  Performances  and  began 

n   which   led  tO  the  Substitution  Of  per  diem  mileage 

hi  cars,     During  1903  and  1904  he  carried 

•ligation  of  private  cat  uses  which  resulted  in  the 

investigation   o(    this   activitj    and   in    1905   promoted 

timenl  wlmh  led  i"  information  oi  the   American  Rail 

».n  Clearing  House  Bureau     Mi    Midglci  retired  from  activi 

.i  blindness  and  took  up  I 

III  .  where  he  was  living  at  the  limi   •  ■!  his  death. 


John   MidtUy 
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in  the  Title  building,  Sprague  and  Wall 
I  ■ 
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There  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  cast  suspicion  on 
.those  railroads  which  have  arranged  to  conduct  certain  main- 
tenance  operations  by   contract.     It   is 
Nothing  New       intimated  that  these  contracts  are  but  a 
About  subterfuge   designed   to   avoid   compli- 

Contracting  ance  with  the  terms  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act,  and  that  they  are,  withal, 
an  unwarranted  and  unprecedented  arrangement.  Those  who 
look  askance  at  these  measures  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  new  about  such  contracting, 
and  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  it  to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
anything  that  the  railroads  are  now  doing.  An  article  ap- 
pearing elsewhere  in  this  issue  describes  the  methods  pursued 
by  one  railroad  in  contracting  practically  all  of  its  operating 
activities,  including  the  operation  of  trains,  the  conduct  of 
passenger  stations  and  freight  houses  and  even  the  soliciting 
of  traffic.  All  this  occurred,  not  in  recent  years,  but  before 
the  Civil  War.  Just  what  conditions  were  responsible  for  the 
initiation  of  these  arrangements  is  not  made  clear.  The 
object  in  view,  however,  is  definitely  stated — to  reduce  ex- 
penses— and  the  results  as  tabulated  in  the  article  speak  for 
themselves.  There  are  just  two  reasons  why  the  managements 
of  the  railroad  or  any  other  commercial  undertaking  should 
let  work  to  contract.  The  first  of  these  is  to  have  the  work 
done  more  cheaply;  the  second  is  to  expedite  the  work  during 
times  when  the  company's  own  forces  and  facilities  are  in- 
adequate to  complete  it  within  the  time  available. 


"I  think  that  the  most  serious  complaint  that  can  be  made 

•  of  the  Railroad  Administration  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  did 

not  return  the  railroads  to  their  owners 

Not  Returned       self-sustaining It  was  just  as 

Self  much  the  duty  of   the   government  to 

Sustaining  return  these  roads  with  rates  that  would 

sustain  them  in  their  operations  as  it 
was  its  duty  to  return  them  in  as  good  condition  physically 
as  it  took  them."  This  statement,  made  by  Senator  Cummins 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  which  has  thus  far  been  made  to  all  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  It  must  be  regarded  in  this  light  not  only 
because  of  its  intrinsic  truth  but  because  it  is  the  opinion 
■  of  a  man  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  speaks 
and  who  can  speak  and  will  be  recognized  as  speaking  with 
unbiased  mind.  The  idea  expressed  by  Senator  Cummins 
is  not  new.  It  is  restated,  however,  at  an  opportune  moment, 
because  just  now  the  railroads  in  their  annual  reports  are 
giving  evidence  of  the  success  which  they  have  been  having 
during  the  past  year  in  restoring  their  net  income  to  the 
pre-war  level.  The  figures  in  the  case  of  practically  every 
road  show  a  great  measure  of  improvement,  the  degree  of 
which  can  only  emphasize  how  much  improvement  there  was 
room  to  make.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  this  improve- 
ment was  made  partly  as  a  result  of  economies  of  a  drastic 
sort,  which  economies  served  to  intensify  a  period  of  de- 
pression sufficiently  severe  without  that  factor.  The  improve- 
ment similarly  was  partly  due  to  higher  rates — these  rates 
having  been  made  higher  when  the  tendencies  in  industry 
were  in  the  other  direction.    The  Railroad  Administration, 


in  failing  to  raise  its  rates  at  the  proper  time,  did  the  un- 
economic thing  and  created  a  situation  which  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  get  out  of.  Now  that  we  are  getting 
out  of  it,  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  back  over  the  rough 
ground  that  has  been  traveled.  Senator  Cummins  helps  us 
do  so  and  adds  a  contribution  which  will  serve  to  keep  the 
view  in  its  correct  perspective. 


Second   or   multiple   track   work   always   imposes   a   heavy 
burden   on   the   operating   department.     The   fact   that  the 
T  ■   hf   t     ff;  added    fack    has   been    authorized    is 

ivignt  iratnc  proof  positive  that  the  traffic  has  ap- 
An  Aid  To  proached  the  limit  of  the  existing  track 
Construction  capacity.  Therefore,  to  impose  the 
added  burden  of  slow  orders,  frequent 
shifts  of  the  operated  tracks,  temporary  run-offs,  work  trains, 
and  the  presence  of  contractors'  grading  equipment  on  the 
main  line,  and  other  inconveniences  that  go  with  second- 
track  projects,  adds  greatly  to  the  problems  of  the  operating 
officers  until  the  time  when  the  pressure  can  be  gradually 
reduced  by  the  opening  of  section  after  section  of  the  newly 
completed  second  track.  Conversely,  this  pressure  of  a  heavy 
revenue  business  places  certain  restrictions  on  the  construc- 
tion work  that  add  to  its  cost.  Expensive  bridge  construc- 
tion arrangements  must  be  adopted  to  avoid  even  an  hour's 
interruption  of  traffic.  In  some  cases  the  contractor  may  be 
required  to  build  considerable  stretches  of  construction  track 
when  the  operated  tracks  would  have  served  just  as  well  but 
for  the  heavy  traffic.  These  conflicts  of  the  opposing  inter- 
ests of  the  operating  and  construction  departments  must  be 
settled  by  compromise,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference 
which  department  bears  the  brunt  of  the  burden,  for  the 
railroad,  as  a  whole,  suffers  in  any  event.  These  difficulties 
can  be  relieved  in  great  measures  if  the  work  is  undertaken 
at  times  of  light  traffic.  Thus,  at  present,  the  coal  strike 
has  resulted  in  greatly  reducing  the  train  movements  on  cer- 
tain lines,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central  this  condi- 
tion has  been  taken  as  an  opportunity  for  the  completion  of 
a  stretch  of  third  track  which  has  been  badly  needed  for 
some  time.  Other  railroads  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
follow  the  example  of  this  road. 


It  should  be  self-evident  that  the  banners  on  automatic  high- 
way crossing  signals  should  present  a  uniform  aspect  to  the 
highway  traveler  regardless  of  the  rail- 
Standard  Aspect  road  he  js  approaching.  In  the  past 
for  Highway  manufacturers  have  supplied  banners 
Crossing  Signals  painted  according  to  the  best  known 
indications  or  have  furnished  special 
markings  or  designs  to  suit  their  individual  tastes.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a  variety  of  banners  which 
are  confusing  to  the  automobile  driver  who  has  no  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  all  of  these  moving  banners  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  a  train  is  approaching.  Realizing 
the  need  for  standardization,  the  Signal  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association  has  recently  prepared  a  new  speci- 
fication which  provides  that  the  word  "DANGER"  shall 
appear  in  black  with  a  semi-circle  above  also  in  black,  on 
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a  white  disk  24  in.  in  diameter,  thus  presenting  an  optical 
effect  of  decided  contrast  that  can  be  distinguished  at  a 
maximum  range.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  this  specification  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Signal 
Section  in  Tune.  It  would  seem  advisable  for  all  railroad 
officers  who  are  interested  to  give  the  matter  serious  and 
expeditious  consideration  in  the  meantime  in  order  that  a 
standard  mav  be  established  without  delay. 


That  railroad  freight  traffic  and  general  business  have  been 
improving  rapidly  during  the  early  months  of  this  year  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
Increase  in  0f   carloads  of   freight   handled    up  to 

Car  Loading         April   1.   when   the  coal  strike  began, 
up  to  April  1       lia5  ,,een  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
.my  other  of  the  past  five  years  except 
the  record  year   1920.    The  total  car  loading  since  April   1 
has  naturally  shown  a  reflection  of  the  reduced  coal  produc- 
tion, but  from  January  1  to  April  1  the  total  number  of  cars 
loaded  with  revenue  freight  was  9,996,184,  as  compared  with 
9,015,934  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1921,  although 
it  was  less  than  for  1920,  when  a  total  of  10,223,813  cars 
were  loaded.    The  number  of  cars  of  freight  received  by  the 
railroads  for  transportation  up  to  April   1   was,  of  course, 
swelled    considerably    by   the   amount   of   coal    ordered    for 
storage  in  anticipation  of  the  strike,  just  as  the  reduction  in 
coal  loading  at  the  present  time  will  doubtless  be  made  up 
later  on  when  the  strike  is  over  or  when  the  present  r 
become   diminished.     However,   there   have   also  been   large 
increases   in  the  loading  of  merchandise   and  miscellaneous 
freieht.     It  is  also  true  that  a  carload  of  freight  represents 
ns  this  year  than  it  did  when  the  shortage  of  freight 
ade  the  shippers  more  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
railroads  to  induce  them  to  load  cars  to  capacity.    However, 
the  tonnaee  and  ton-mile  figures  will  not  be  available  for 
some  time  and  in  their  absence  the  gains  shown  in  car  load- 
■  ils  represent  one  of  the  reasons  for  optimism  which 
have  recently  been  reflected  in  a  beginning  of  railroad  pur- 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  has  prevailed  for  several 
While  there  are  still  some  300.000  freight  cars  out 
of  service  for  need  of  repairs,  the  number  of  serviceable  sur- 
rs  had  been  reduced  from  500.000  a  year  to  206.746 
-  h  31   this  year. 


the    reviews    of    the   operations    of 

which  have  recently  appeared  in   its 

iimns    has    been,    in    a  measure,  em 

The  Per  Cent  .    the    factor    of  maintenance. 

of  Bad  Wil  of  the  dollar 

Order  Cars  langu 

Ificult,  if  not 
e    in   one   year   and   an- 
I  bus,    if    a    r 

D    1''21 

and  1 '  -  whether  thi 

••    the   main) 

found   in   the 
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mailable  for 
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detail — to  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
don.     We   believe   these  figures  to  be  valuable  and 

-derably  greater  value  than  the  attention  that  has  been 

paid  them  would  indicate.     It  is  simple  enough  to  say.  for 

example,  that   if  the   avei  atage  of  bad-order  cars 

on  all  the  roads  at  a  certain  time  is.  say.  14  per  cent,  and 

Y    \  /     -  reporting  only  6  per  cent,  its  car  condition 

I;   or  that  if  it  reports  20  per  cent,  its  condition  is 

Of  course,  we  know  the  average  of  the  country  should 

be  not  14  per  cent  but  between  4  and  7  per  cent:  that  factor 

must  also  be  borne  in  mind.     Further,  there  may  be  many 

cars  in  the  bad-order  list  that  will  never  be  repaired  but  will 

be    retired.     The   effect    on   the   maintenance   of   equipment 

expenses   will    be  similar  whether  the  charge  is  to  repairs 

retirements.     As    concerns   operation,   the   car   is   not 

ready   for   service   in    either  case.     This   is   the   reason   the 

Railu-ay  Age  uses  the  bad-order  figures  extensively.     It  be- 

that,    if  they   are   used   properly,   the   bad-order  per- 

_   -    are    of    great    value    as    an    index    to    equipment 

maintenance. 


It    would    be    difficult    to   over-estimate    the    importance   of 

modern  car   and   driving   wheel   lathes   in   efficient   railroad 

-hop   operation.      Obviously   cars   and 

The  Wheel  Lathe  locomotives  can  be  put  through  a  repair 

a  Barometer  of     shop  no  faster  than  tires  can  be  turned. 

Shop  Efficiency  'n  lact  'he  production  and  morale  of 
the  entire  shop  is  dependent  on  the  out- 
put of  the  wheel  department  as  limited  by  its  wheel  lathes. 
A  superintendent  of  motive  power  is  quoted  as  saying  re- 
i  ently,  "Before  I  had  the  new  90-in.  wheel  lathe,  the  driving 
lx>x  gang  always  took  its  own  good  time  because  the  driving 
wheels  were  always  behind:  but  now  driving  wheels  are 
always  waiting  for  the  box  gang  which  has  been  compelled 
to  speed  up.     Tl  all   the  other  gangs  so  the 

whole  shop  tries  to  keep  up  with  the  big.  new  wheel  lathe 
which  is  the  pace-maker.  Naturally  engines  are  going  out 
faster  and  cost  less."  I'lie  modern  wheel  lathe  is  a  highly 
specialized  machine,  designed  to  develop  great  cutting  power 
and  tax  the  capacity  of  high  speed  steel  tools  to  the  utmost. 
Heavy  internal  stresses  are  continuous  for  long  intervals  and 
price  should  be  the  last  thing  considered  in  purchasing 
this  type  of  tool  where  there  is  sufficient  work  to  keep  it  busy. 
Continuous  high  production  during  15  or  20  years,  with 
iv  in  power  consumption,  easy  control  by  the  operator, 
and  freedom  from  breakdowi  id   features  which 

should  be  given  first  consideration  in  selecting  wheel  lathe-. 
A  railroad  can  ill  afford  I 

for  the  sake  of  a  few  hundred  or  even  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  first  cost.   Railroads  can  also  ill  afford  to  continue  the  op- 
of  the  tnanv  ineff 


\   new  I    locomotivi    or  car   always   and   properly 

attracts   careful   attention   and   inspection.     A   shop  superin- 
tendent or  master  mechanic  invariably 
Study  takes  occasion  to  point  out  to  a  higher 

the 
Scrap    Heap        machine    or    unproved    method    which 
turns  out  mor.  rk  than  the 

machine    or    method    which    was    replaced.     This    spirit    is 
|i  ,  hut  in  a  search  for  the  new  and 
iilar  do  wi  mething  that 

micht  W  learned   I  I  or  even  d  'ice  or 

interesting  spots  around  any  shop, 
round'  t  yard  is  the  scrap  heap     Many  a 

i    from  the  travel  in 
if  the  various  railroad  supply  firms 
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who  early  learn  the  importance  and  location  of  the  scrap 
piles,  no  matter  in  what  out-of-the-way  corner  they  may  be 
situated;  immediately  after  calling  at  the  office  they  make  a 
bee-line  for  these  interesting  points.  Here  are  found  car 
brake  shoes  that  have  overlapped  or  crowded  against  the 
ilange  due  to  improper  condition  of  foundation  brake  rigging 
and  have  had  to  be  removed  before  any  benefit  had  been 
obtained  from  a  large  part  of  the  wearable  metal;  locomotive 
brake  shoes  tapered  and  hardly  worn  at  one  end  due  to  lack 
of  attention  to  maintenance  of  the  driver  brakes;  brake  beams 
distorted  because  of  some  inherent  weakness  in  the  design 
or  improperly  hung  and  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
wheel  flanges;  broken  spring  hangers  and  other  worn  or 
broken  parts  of  locomotives  and  cars  that  have  gone  to  the 
discard.  Our  present  rolling  stock  has  assumed  much  of  its 
present  form  as  a  result  of  a  long  period  of  evolution  and  a 
study  of  failures.  For  a  designer  or  one  looking  for  improve- 
ments, something  of  interest  can  always  be  found  by  going 
over  a  scrap  pile.  The  men  responsible  for  maintenance  also 
will  find  the  time  spent  at  such  points  equally  profitable, 
even  though  they  do  not  find  much  material  that  might  have 
been  repaired  by  welding,  or  otherwise,  instead  of  being 
scrapped. 


Railway  officers  who  have  a  desire  to  serve  beyond  the  actual 
requirements  of  their  ordinary  duties  are  availing  themselves 
more  and  more  of  opportunities  to 
A  Symposium  speak  before  chambers  of  commerce 
on  Railway  and  other  public  gatherings.  To  do 
Economics  tnis  successfully  they  must  be  well  in- 
formed on  railroad  economics  generally 
and  keep  abreast  of  current  thought  along  these  lines.  For 
those  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  knowledge  of 
current  problems  of  railway  economics,  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  on  April  28,  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
Railroads  and  Business  Prosperity  is  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion and  from  the  list  of  the  speakers  who  are  going  to 
talk  upon  this  subject  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  treated 
thoroughly  and  ably.  The  meeting  will  be  divided  into  three 
sessions — morning,  luncheon  and  afternoon,  beginning  at 
10  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  respectively.  The  first  session 
will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  railway  labor  prob- 
lems, with  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity presiding.  At  this  session  E.  M.  Loomis,  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley;  W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen;  C.  B.  Heiserman,  general 
counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania;  and  Professor  Frank  H.  Dixon 
of  Princeton  University  will  be  the  principal  speakers.  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  Columbia  University  will 
preside  at  the  luncheon  session  and  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture;  Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  and  Walker  D.  Hines,  formerly  direc- 
tor general  of  railroads,  will  speak  on  Railway  Policies 
and  the  General  Welfare.  Freight  Rates  and  Business  Re- 
vival will  be  the  topic  at  the  afternoon  conference.  The 
speakers  will  be  T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Erie; 
R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion; Professor  W.  J.  Cunningham  of  Harvard  University; 
C.  R.  Cook,  vice-president  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company;  and  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
attendance  at  these  sessions  will  be  an  education  in  present 
day  railway  economics.  Certainly  railway  officers  who  are 
seeking  to  increase  their  service  and  who  feel  the  need  of 
further  knowledge  of  current  developments  in  railway  eco- 
nomics will  do  well  to  attend  these  sessions  in  person  or,  if 
that  is  impossible,  to  study  the  proceedings  when  they  are 
published. 


l'bf  extensive  use  of  timber  for  pole  lines  has  made  such 

inroads  upon  the  supply  of  suitable  species  of  wood  that 

the  costs  are  becoming  so  high   as  to 

The  Permanency  iorce  pole-using  companies  to  seek 
of  Pole  means   of   construction   that   will   give 

Lines  greater    permanency.     Also    the    labor 

costs  of  replacing  poles  and  the  damage 
to  the  line  wires  when  making  changes  represent  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  operating  costs.  Increased  life  of  pole  lines 
may  be  secured  by  treating  the  butt  of  the  poles  with  preserv- 
atives or  by  banding  them  with  other  materials,  such  as 
expanded  metal  or  reinforced  concrete.  The  average  30  ft. 
western  cedar  pole  costs  approximately  $5.50  in  the  central 
states  and  has  a  life  of  from  12  to  18  years,  while  this  same 
pole  butt-treated  with  a  preservative  at  an  additional  cost 
of  $3.50  is  said  to  last  for  approximately  36  years.  The 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section  of  the  A.  R.  A.  recently 
presented  a  detailed  estimate  of  a  93-mile  pole  line,  showing 
that  the  additional  investment  for  wood  preservative  will 
produce  a  saving  of  over  $3,000  per  year  during  the  36-year 
life  of  the  poles.  On  the  average  railroad  which  expects  to 
construct  additional  tracks,  change  grades,  etc.,  the  added 
expense  for  a  pole  line  with  a  life  of  more  than  36  years 
might  not  be  justified.  However,  at  corner  turns,  crossing 
spans,  terminal  poles  and  transformer  locations,  the  labor 
cost  for  transferring  equipment  when  renewing  poles  is  so 
high  that  still  more  permanent  construction,  such  as  rein- 
forced concrete,  is  being  used  to  some  extent;  the  advisability 
of  its  more  general  use  on  railroads  considered  as  perma- 
nently located  is  also  being  studied.  A  30-ft.  reinforced 
concrete  pole  costs  from  $28  to  $49,  depending  on  the  num- 
ber of  wires  to  be  carried.  Therefore  in  order  to  justify  the 
additional  cost,  permanency  must  be  the  first  consideration. 
With  the  increased  installation  of  railroad-owned  telegraph, 
telephone,  signal  and  power  lines  the  railroads  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
poles  used  and  it  would  seem  advisable  for  them  to  offer 
every  assistance  to  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section  of 
the  A.  R.  A  in  securing  data  concerning  the  life  of  pole  lines. 


Will  newspaper  reporters  ever  learn  that,  as  motive  power 
for  heavy  passenger  and  freight  service,  the  Mogul  locomo- 
tive  is  no  more  ?   Recently  bandits  held 
T"e  up  main  line  freight  train  on  one  of 

Mogul  the  largest  roads  in  the  East.    In  tell- 

Obsession  ing  the  public  about  it  the  next  morn- 

ing one  of  New  York's  greatest  papers 
said  in  all  solemnity  that  the  train  was  drawn  by  a  large 
locomotive  of  the  Mogul  type.  Well,  perhaps  it  was,  but 
we  doubt  it.  The  chances  are  several  hundred  to  one  that 
few  up-to-date  roads  are  using  Moguls  in  heavy  main  line 
freight  service.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  serious  accident 
not  far  from  Chicago  involving  two  limited  trains.  Once 
again  we  were  told  by  the  big  dailies  all  over  the  country 
that  the  locomotives  in  the  accident  were  Moguls.  They 
published  photographs  of  the  engines,  however,  which  showed 
that  they  were  Pacifies.  The  obsession  about  Moguls  is  just 
a  symptom  and  is  not  the  disease  itself.  Or  to  say  the  same 
thing  in  other  words — the  reporters,  assigned  by  many  of 
our  best  newspapers  to  "cover"  railroad  news,  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  subject.  Consequently,  when  there  is  a 
big  accident  or  some  other  news  involving  technical  rail- 
roading, the  newspapers  find  themselves  completely  at  a  loss. 
As  a  result,  when  a  railroad  man  reads  what  they  say,  he 
can  get  no  adequate  idea  of  just  what  has  happened,  but  has 
to  seek  accurate  information  elsewhere.  There  is  little  spe- 
cialization in  an  American  newspaper  office  outside  the  fields 
of  politics,  sports,  the  theater,  finance  and  literature.  The 
same  reporter  may  in  any  week  be  assigned  to  such  various 
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subjects  as  a  murder  case,  a  strike  of  garment  workers,  a 
meeting  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  a  collision  on  the  X.  Y.  &  Z. 
Railroad.  He  cannot  be  an  expert  in  so  many  lines.  Con- 
sequently omissions  and  inaccuracies  creep  into  almost  every- 
thing he  writes.  In  England  they  do  things  differently. 
There  court  cases  are  reported  by  men  trained  in  the  law, 
medical  matters  by  doctors,  railway  affairs  by  men  with 
railway  experience,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  toward  improving  the  quality  of  railway  news  in  our 
daily  papers  would  be  taken  if  railway  officers  would  protest 
to  papers  in  which  they  find  inaccurate  information. 


Attacking   the   "Recapture"  Provision 

The  Railway  Age  believes  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  railways  as  a  whole  a  serious  mistake  will  be  made 
if  the  plan  now  being  considered  for  attacking  in  the  courts 
the  so-called  "recapture"  provision  of  the  Transportation 
Act  is  carried  out.  The  railways  themselves  are  opposing 
repeal  of  the  rate-making  provision  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  A  successful  attack  in  the  courts  upon  the  recapture 
provision  probably  would  make  inevitable  the  repeal  of  all 
the  rate-making  provisions.  The  mere  beginning  of  litiga- 
tion to  test  the  recapture  provision  might  under  present  con- 
ditions be  sufficient  to  cause  Congress  to  wipe  out  all  the 
rate-making  provisions. 

The  recapture  provision  is,  of  course,  that  which  requires 
any  railway  which  earns  over  six  per  cent  in  any  year  to 
in  effect  pay  one-half  of  the  excess  earnings  over  to  the 
government.  From  a  constitutional  point  of  view  this  provi- 
sion may  be  assailable,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  the  Adamson  law,  which  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  surely  seemed  much  more  vulnerable  than 
the  recapture  provision.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
many  kinds  of  railway  legislation  which  our  legal  friends 
did  not  expect  it  to.  The  Railway  Age  hazards  a  layman's 
prediction  that  if  a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
recapture  provision  ever  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  it  will 
be  upheld. 

There  is  involved  a  question  of  public  policy  and  of 
policy  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  law. 
The  purpose  of  the  rate-making  provisions  was  t"  insure  that 
the  railways  as  a  whole  would  be  allowed  to  earn  a  reason- 
able average  return.  It  was  argued  by  some,  however,  that 
if  the  average  return  allowed  to  be  earned  by  all  the  r a 
should    be   reasonable  the   returns  earned   by   the   mon 

individual    railways    would    b  The    Rnil- 

.   r   accepted    this   argument   as  logical  or  fair. 
I  )n  the  most  rigorous  "fair  return"  theory  of  reasonable  rates 
it  must  be  th.it   if  the  railways  as  a   whole  earn  only  a   fair 
;e  return  the  rate*  from  which  it  is  derived  are  i 
M       'an  the  net  return  of  an  individual  railway  be 
v<-  if  it   is  derived    from   rati-;   which   for  the  rail 
hole  are  reasonable? 
II  ibborn  things.     In  every  important 

which   would   be 
,  [y  op 

i mints  which  convinced 
i  ,    that  undei  tin'  returns 

• 

the  ra  apture 

I  that  without  SOmi 

.'•r  would  lie  permitted  to  be 

-'turn  which  would  1m  for  all  and 

til. 

I  ■    what 

public  have  been  eon 
ild  be  m  ide  high  enough  to 


some  railways  to  earn  relatively  large  returns  in  order  that 
the  railways  as  a  whole  may  be  enabled  to  earn  a  reasonable 
average  return.  So  long  as  the  sentiment  of  Congress,  com- 
missions and  public  remains  what  it  apparently  is  now  it 
seems  most  probable  that  a  successful  attack  upon  the  re- 
capture  i  lause  would  involve  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
rate  making  provisions.  It  seems  very  likely  the  result 
would  be  in  the  long  run  that  the  more  prosperous  railways 
would  not  be  allowed  to  earn  and  keep  any  more  money  than 
if  the  recapture  provisions  were  retained,  while  the  poorer 
roads  and  the  average  roads  would  not  be  allowed  to  earn 
and  keep  as  much  money  as  they  would  be  if  the  recapture 
provisions  were  retained. 

If  the  railways  want  to  get  rid  of  the  recapture  provisions 
without  at  the  same  time  completely  destroying  the  rate- 
making  provisions  they  should  take  their  case  to  Congress 
and  the  public  and  not  to  the  courts.  If  they  go  to  the  courts 
and  win  it  is  to  be  feared  that  as  in  some  past  instances  they 
will  merely  win  a  battle  and  lose  a  campaign  unless  they 
also  present  and  win  their  case  in  the  court  of  public  opinion 


On  What  Basis  Should  Paint  Be  Bought? 

/^\f  mi  raiOUSANDS  of  materials  which  the  railroads  buy 
^^  there  is  probably  none  which  proves  more  troublesome 
to  the  purchasing  agent  and  to  the  department  using  it  than 
paint.  The  policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  paint  question 
is  serious  in  its  consequent  es.  Paint,  considered  in  the  broad 
sense  as  including  enamel  and  varnish,  forms  one  of  the 
large  items  in  the  expenditure  for  supplies.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  all  departments  requires  material  of  varying  char- 
acter, color  and  composition.  Scores  of  different  products 
are  bought  and  as  there  are  over  200  paint  manufacturers 
doing  more  than  a  local  business,  the  range  of  choice  of  the 
purchasing  department  is  almost  unlimited. 

In  general,  railroads  follow  one  of  three  methods  in  buy- 
ing paint.  Some  buy  on  practically  no  consideration  except 
price.  Often  these  roads  have  a  specification,  so  called,  but 
it  allows  so  much  latitude  or  is  so  seldom  enforced  that  it 
affords  no  assurance  of  the  quality  of  the  product.  In  con- 
trast with  this  many  of  the  large  roads  have  detail  specifica- 
and  every  shipment  of  paint  is  checked  in  the  labora- 
o  make  certain  that  it  conforms  to  the  requirements. 
Another  practice  followed  by  some  roads  is  to  specify  the 
purpose  for  which  the  product  is  to  be  used,  leaving  the 
composition  to  the  judgment  of  the  manufacturer  and  hold- 
ing  the  maker  responsible  for  the  service  obtained.  Bidding 
is  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  well-established  compa- 

Results  are  checked  by  service  tests  and  any  manu- 
■   whose  product  does  not  give  satis!  vice  is 

removed   from  the  list  of  bidders 

nth  there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  railroads  to  tr\  to  -.i\,  money  by  tuning  paint  solely 
on   a   |  [his  is  one  of  the  worst   crimes  that  has 

committed  in  the  name  of  economy,  my  of 

paint  i-  no)  measured  in  cents  per  gallon,  nor  in  square  feet 
covered  per  gallon,  The  cost  of  the  paint  is  usually  less 
than  the  labor  of  applying  il  of  paint 

and    labor    i-    USUall}     insignificant    in    comparison    with    the 

value  of  the  equipment  or  structures  which  it  protects.    To 

trui   i . * iii«-  .>f  ,i  paint,  it  is  to  eon 

sider  the  first  cost,  the  covering  properties,  the  cost  of  appli- 

i  mi    the  equipment   i<  out  of  service  and  the 

•f  time  between  paintings     How  many  roads  have 

id  a   re|«irt  on  paint  that  considered  all  these  factors? 

I  i  ilysis  justified  when  many  i 

ri«  g  of 

lOtne  of  the  fundamentals  which   is  now 
than  one  i  ii       <  Mher  phases 

of  tin-  question  will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  i 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  tlie  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words- — are  particularly  appreciated.] 

Public  Relations  Work  and  Advertising 

Boston,   Mass. 

To  the  Editor: 

We  have  waited  long — oh,  so  long — for  you  to  recognize 
the  continued  neglect,  and  in  many  cases  the  utter  abandon- 
ment by  many  American  lines  of  two  important  essentials 
of  successful  railroad  management — public  relations  work 
and  advertising.  However,  if  this  recognition  has  been  de- 
layed, your  perception  and  understanding  of  the  situation  has 
certainly  been  clearly  and  forcefully  presented  in  your  ex- 
cellent editorials  in  recent  issues.  Indeed,  it  makes  in  every 
respect  an  admirable  introductory  text  to  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem that  exists — a  text,  in  fact,  that  is  worthy  of  thought 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  decide  questions  of  policy.  Truly 
you  have  hit  the  mark  and  hit  it  hard! 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  slogan  of  a  closely 
related  industry,  the  electric  railways,  has  been  "Salesman- 
ship in  Transportation."  At  last  its  bigger,  older,  and  we 
wonder  if  not  characteristically  more  conservative,  brother 
seems  to  be  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  speculating  why  the 
awakening  process  has  been  so  slow. 

As  you  point  out,  the  railroads  have  really  got  something 
to  sell.  Today  they  have  competitors,  imitators,  call  them 
what  you  will.  Yet  railways  should  certainly  lay  claim  that 
theirs  is  the  genuine,  the  best,  form  of  transportation.  And 
there  is  a  wealth  of  reasons  to  support  such  a  claim.  With- 
out expanding  upon  this  point,  however,  the  truth  is  that 
railroad  men,  both  officers  and  employees,  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  rails  constitute  the  standard  method  of  trans- 
portation. It  has  been  the  strength  of  this  assurance  that 
has  been  detrimental.  The  lack  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  roads  has  been  the  opportunity  of  the  relatively  weak 
electric  roads  and  the  motor  trucks.  Now  the  situation  does 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  appreciated,  but  the  realization  was 
admittedly  very  slow. 

It  is  the  passenger  service,  however,  that  I  am  especially 
considering.     Let  us  ask  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

Take  any  large  city:  How  many  people  know  what  points 
of  special  interest  are  located  within  SO  miles  by  rail? 

Take  the  city  that  is  not  a  metropolis :  How  many  people 
know  to  what  principal  points  its  railroads  radiate,  to  what 
places  through  trains,  including  Pullman  cars,  are  operated? 

Take  the  smaller  town  out  "on  the  line."  How  many 
of  the  people  know  the  destinations  of  the  trains  that  they 
see  every  day?  How  many  have  even  a  hazy  idea  of  the 
distance  to  the  destination  of  these  trains,  the  distance 
in  hours  as  well  as  in  miles? 

How  many  citizens  of  any  of  these  communities  have  ever 
heard  a  railroad  representative  at  any  sort  of  public 
gathering  ? 

To  most  readers  of  the  Railway  Age,  Niagara  Falls  and 
.the  Mammoth  Cave  are  not  unfamiliar — we  know  how 
quickly  and  easily  these  places  may  be  reached.  And  so 
rather  unconsciously  we  assume  that  the  average  person 
knows  all  about  these  and  other  pleasure  resorts.  The  con- 
trary is  true.  A  great  new  generation  has  sprung  up  that 
knows  virtually  nothing  of  these  wonders  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Tell  them  about  these  things,  educate  them 
until  thev  want  to  go  and  see. 


Also  there  is  a  vast  multitude,  not  undesirable  either,  which 
has  never  enjoyed  a  Pullman  car  or  visited  a  diner.  The 
issue  is  clear :  We  have  got  to  drive  away,  through  the 
carefully  planned  dissemination  of  information,  firmly  rooted 
beliefs  common  to  a  large  class,  that  these  luxuries  are  only 
intended   for  and  within  the  reach  of  millionaires. 

Let  us  mention  in  passing  the  observation  car.  Assuredly, 
from  an  operating  standpoint,  particularly  here  in  the  east,  it 
has  many  objections.  And  yet  even  if  not  actually  much  used 
by  passengers  (I  am  speaking  here  only  of  the  platform), 
because  of  road  conditions,  its  very  presence  on  a  train,  both 
in  the  terminal  and  along  the  line  is  worth  pages  of  adver- 
tising. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  you  have  started.  If  we  must  con- 
sider our  various  railroad  systems  as  necessary  utilities,  let 
us  have  continually  before  us  the  principle  that  volume  of 
traffic  carried  measures  the  degree  to  which  a  railway  is 
a  public  servant.  More  advertising,  closer  public  relations. 
Bigger,  better  business.  But  don't  wait  for  it  to  come — 
go  get  it,  fight  for  it,  make  it.  C.  Radford  Sands. 


Educate  Employees  in  the 

Use  of  Appliances 

Brookuine,    Mass. 

To  the  Editor: 

Every  description  of  a  new  locomotive  carries  a  lengthy 
list  of  appliances,  all  more  or  less  complicated.  Many  are 
so  generally  used  that  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course; 
others  are  still  in  the  development  stage.  That  these  im- 
provements will  come  in  time  no  one  denies.  Orders  for 
recent  equipment  show  that.  How  are  these  devices  to  be 
handled  by  the  men  and  what  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
management  to  instruct  them  in  their  proper  use? 

Most  of  the  men  who  sit  at  the  throttle  today  entered  the 
service  of  the  railways  through  the  attraction  railroad  life 
had  for  them.  This  class  of  men  is  fast  disappearing  and 
those  who  are  entering  the  service  now  enter  it  only  because 
of  the  pay  envelope.  Unless  something  happens,  it  is  going 
to  be  these  men  that  are  going  to  handle  our  trains. 

The  back  head  of  the  boiler  of  a  modern  locomotive  today 
presents  a  mass  of  pipes,  gages,  cocks,  valves  and  levers, 
with  the  use  of  which  the  engineman  must  be  familiar  and 
every  new  device  added  means  an  additional  something  for 
the  man  in  the  cab.  When  we  hear  of  a  green  fireman  mak- 
ing the  excuse  to  the  engineer  that  his  steam  was  low  because 
he  did  not  know  how  to  blow  her  up,  the  problem  becomes 
serious. 

To  my  mind  there  is  only  one  cure  for  it  and  the  me- 
chanical department  must  act  right  soon.  Engineers  and 
firemen  must  receive  a  more  thorough  and  better  training  in 
regard  to  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  locomotive  and  new 
devices.  Call  it  going  to  school  if  you  will,  make  it  com- 
pulsory if  necessary.  Do  it  in  the  lay-over  on  the  runs,  take 
the  men  who  are  there  on  the  spare  board  and  pay  them 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  class  room.  Have  as  many  pieces 
or  parts  as  necessary;  extend  it  to  the  roundhouse  men; 
include  shop  men  if  you  wish;  but  to  carry  the  thing  through 
to  a  success,  compulsory  attendance  must  be  enforced. 

Would  the  men  kick  at  this?  Doubtless  some  would. 
Some  would  kick  at  anything  anyway.  But,  I'll  guarantee 
that  the  brotherhoods  would  stand  behind  this  plan,  would 
probably  be  willing  to  reproduce  some  of  the  material  in 
their  publications  and,  moreover,  public  opinion  would 
shortly  silence  any  opposition  from  any  party,  once  it  was 
learned  what  was  being  attempted. 

As  for  the  expense,  it  would  be  slight  compared  to  the 
results.  Can  anyone  imagine  what  the  saving  would  be  to 
have  every  engineer  and  fireman  thoroughly  interested  in  his 
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locomotive  to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  condition,  that  tin- 
round:  arc  interested  in  doing  a  thorough  and 
an  honest  jol>  when  it  is  reported  to  them?  Can  anyone  esti- 
mate these  savings?  I-  it  possible,  and  is  it  not  worth  try- 
ing?  Without  some  direct  handling  of  this  subject  the 
American  railways  within  the  in  At  25  years  are  going  to 
lack  the  sound  timber  they  have  been  producing  for  loco- 
motive engineers  and  will  have  themselves  solel)   to  blame. 

(    11  \-.    E.    FlSHI  R. 


For  a  Better  Understanding  Between 
the  Railways  and  the  Public 

New  York 
To   tiir  Km 

Your  recent  editorials  on  railway  advertising  are  much  to 
the  point.  The  railway-  are  spending  little  or  no  money  on 
making  their  facilities  or  their'  attraction-  known.  1  be 
propaganda  of  tin  railwaj  executives  is  about  the  driest  read- 
ing imaginable.  At  the  present  time  the  interest  in  railway 
day-to-day  affairs  i.-  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

Years  ago  the  people  talked  of  railway  items,  but  such  i- 
no  longer  tin       -        No  oni  to  care  about  train  per- 

formance, or  the  performance  of  individual  engine-.      I 
me  I  have  a  current   English   railway  magazine  full  of  such 
item-.      There  are  seven  page-  of  replies  to  correspondents 
inquiri  the   Midland  coat-of-arms,   locomotn 

Isle  of  Wight,  the  largest  station  in  the  world,  etc.  All 
of  this  evidences  the  deep  interest  of  the  travelling  public. 
Our  lines  have  become  highly  standardized,  but  nevertheless 
there   is   much   that   might   be   told   of   daily   interest. 

-  should  always  appeal  to  the  traveler  ami  the  naming 
motives   i-   nut   a  matter  to  be  considered    is 
advertising  value-  especially  of  large  passenger  engines 

Musi  i-  essential  in  the  army;  so  are  the  small  item-  of 
the  daily  doings  of  the  railways  to  .>  real  interest  in  their 
welfare.  I  i«  tie  -  in  the  army  and  ton-  per  mile  on  tin 
railway  are  not  fur  everybody.  If  one  of  the  large  systems 
were  to  paint  an  engine  pink  ami  -end  it  over  the  System, 
the  fact  would  get  into  all  local  papers  and  the  line  would 
be  talked  about  in  thousands  of  home-  where  ton  mile-  an 
unknown.  This  would  not  minimize  the  importance  of  stud) 
of  train  load-  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  them.  One 
recalls  tlie  Ghost  train  of  the  old  New  England  road  in  this 
i  ..nine  tion. 

Your  editorial-  speak  of  the  selling  of  transportation  as 
the  -ole  function  of  a  railway.  Technicall)  so,  but  not 
the  real  fad.  What  a  railway  sells  is  the  community  it 
:  of  tin-  world  in  competition  with  other 
communities;  in  other  ward-,  il  -ell-  transportation  plus 
service,  and  service  covers  main  factors,  such  a-  punctuality 
and  prpperl}  timed  trains  in  passenger  service,  pro|M-r  freight 
..ir  supply,  efficient  local  freight  service,  smooth  handling 
of  train-,  minimum  destruction  "f  merchandise  in  transit 
and    not    a    few    other    items.       Ibis    will    not    be    done    a-    it 

should  be  till  some  line  establishes  a  service  department  with 
.hi  executive  in  charge  who  will  have  tunc  to  stud)  tin-  re- 
quirements  of  tin-  line  intimately  nol  incidentall)  lb-  will 
mi  traffic  which  needs  encouragemenl  tin-  establish 
menl  "f.  say,  fruit  "r  Bah  tram-,  and  likewise  in  pas 

.pie  travel,   for  one-  reason  or  another,  more 
:l,  m  tb.  s  otherwise  would      I"  such  an  officer  should 
come   all   complaint-,   it   being   hi-   prime-  duty   to   nu- 
llum and   m.t   to  have  -in  li  compl  ;  holed      lb 

should    .-eek    the    bo.ir.l-    ot    trade-,    tell  tin  in    bow    the  \     .an 

1     what    c  .m    1m-  clone-    to    help    them. 

tin-    m   e  ontra-t    to   the  tin     rallwa\ 

-    and   .,  lung  or  .bin. Hiding  win  such   and   -mil   bu-i 

-    .:  •  handled  in  an  un  way 


Many  of  our  lines  are  so  large  that  with  the  present  system 
of  executive  organization  the  actual  contact  with  the  com- 
munities and  the  personnel  is  of  a  most  superficial  nature 
and  if  the  system-  are-  merged  a-  has  been  discussed,  it 
would  be  less.  The  effect  of  the  recent  merger-  in  England 
in  this  respect  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Till  the  soil 
well,  plow  deep,  rather  than  cultivate  too  large  a  field 
superficially.  One  railway  under  present  conditions  in  a 
highly  comjx-titive  territory  is  earning  nearly  10  per  cent, 
due  to  the  service  rendered.  bin  same  line  a  few  \ear> 
igo  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

There  are  over  5  7  varieties  of  the-  railway  problem  and 
ii  o-t  of  them  are  just  human  problems  which  ..in  be  and 
onl)  .an  lie  solved  a-  human  problems  have  to  lie;  by 
knowledge,   fraternity  and  hem 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Ting  I-land  in  its  agricultural  experiment  station:  of  its 
showing  the  farmer-  how  to  ship  commodities  to  secure 
the  best  market  prices.  The  war  -topped  -uch  work  but 
it-  need  exi-t-  today  in  many  sections.  James  J.  Hill.  I 
believe,  at  one  time  distributed  many  thoroughbred  bulls  along 
the  Great  Northern;  but  such  effort-  have  been  few  and  far 
1  irtween. 

More-  advertising  in  printer's  ink  and  in  every  way  ought 
to  be  distinctly  helpful  to  railways  and  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  railway-  and  the  public. 

1  i  ion  rON. 


Another  Complaint  Against 

American  Passenger  Service 

VOBK     ClTV. 

1 '. i  nil    Em 

I  was  pleased  to  read  in  your  journal  of  April  15.  Mr. 
Langdon's  able  attack  on  the  ridiculous  designs  of  the  steel 
cars  now   m  use  on  American  railn 

In  yet  another  way.  however,  have  American  railway  men 
proved  their  inferiority  to  their  English  contemporaries  in 
the  handling  of  passenger  traffic.  I  refer  to  the  absurd  plat- 
form accommodations  provided  at  mo-t   passenger  stations. 

I  In -e  platform  accommodations  are  inadequate  in  two 
essentials.  In  the  first  place  they  are-  seldom  higher,  and 
often  lower,  thin  the-  top  of  the  rail,  making  necessary  the 
use  of  Steps  in  entering  or  leaving  the  cars.  In  the  second 
place-,  many  double-trae  keel  railroads  have  onl)  one  platform 
for    train-    in    both    directions,    necessitating    the    crossing    of 

tr.nk-  b)  passengers.  Not  only  i-  this  an  unsafe  practice 
which,  moreover,  blocks  both  running  tracks  when  only  one 
i-  in  use-,  but   it  also  make-  neec-sary  the  use  of  a   -.ep  box, 

the  platforms  cannot,  under  -uch  an  arrangement,  be 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  rail.  The  use  of  the-  ste-p  box 
further  -low-  up  tin-  loading  and  unloading  of  trains. 

The  adoption  of  tin-   English   -eheme-  of  two  platforms  e>n 

i  tloor  level  would,  of  course,  re--trnt  clearances  to  some 

extent  and  would  involve  minor  changes  which  could  be 
brought  about  over  the-  entire  .mmtrv  only  during  a  period 
of  years.  M\  complain)  is  that  practically  nothing  is  being 
.1.  in    to  initiate-  tin-  innovation     We-  do  have  raised  plat 

form-  in  ample  number  at  a   few  of  our  metropolitan  station-. 

but  other  stations  even  in  same  eitv  an-  not   so  equipped. 

I  i  ■  -ult  i-  that  -tip-  anil  trap  door-  have  to  be  provided 
If  the  raised  platform  were  generally  adopted,  these  steps 
coubl  be  done-  away  with  entirel)  tin-,  in  addition  to  pro 
viding  greater  safet)  and  comfort  for  passengers  and  reduc 

waiting  time-  of   train-   at   Stations   about    75   per  cent 

Will  some  of  the  officers  of  our  road-  which  enjo)  a  In-aw 

passenger  traffic  tell  us  win  no  Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring 
about  these  improvements,  the  need  for  which   i-  SO  obvious? 

K     C     I  I  wis 


New  Locomotive  Facilities  at  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Has  Provided  a  New  Roundhouse,  Power 
Plant  and  Other  Utilities  in  a  Congested  Location 


To  meet  the  rapidly  growing  requirements  for  locomo- 
tive repair  and  terminal  operations  at  Clifton  Forge, 
Va.,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  prosecuted  a  program 

of  intensive  rehabilitation  and  renewal  of  the  facilities  at 
that  point.  This  work  has  resulted  in  the  recent  completion 
of  the  new  10-stall  roundhouse,  a  power  plant,  a  storehouse, 
an  oil  house  and  a  lavatory  and  locker  building.  This  work 
had  its  inception  in  I'M  7,  when  it  became  apparent  to  tin- 
officers  of  the  railroad  that  the  facilities  at  Clifton  Forge 
were  becoming  inadequate.  The  situation  was  aggravated 
by  the  enormous  growth   of  traffic  during  the  war  period, 


a   plan    was   perfected    for   taking  down   certain   of  the  old 
buildings  and  rebuilding  over  the  same  area. 

The  new  roundhouse  has  10  stalls,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  120  ft.  deep.  The  section  of  the  building  is  similar 
to  the  one  constructed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  it  was  found 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  roof,  together  with  the  outlets 
at  the  edges  of  the  monitors  and  the  louvred  openings  in  the 
monitors,  provided  adequately  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  gases 
and  steam.  This  will  be  seen  readily  by  referring  to  the 
drawing  showing  the  roundhouse  in  section.  The  roof  rafters 
and  purlins  are  laid  radially  from  the  center  of  the  turn- 


Above — Two   Exterior   Views  of  the   Power  Plant.     Lower   Left —  Belt  Conveyor  for  the  Coal  Handling  Equipment. 
Right — View   Above  the  Boilers   Showing  the   Steam    Headers 


and    after    an    extended    study    of   the    situation    work    was 
undertaken  actively  late  in  1920. 

The  Roundhouse  Has  Long  Stalls 

Clifton  Forge  is  an  important  division  point  on  the  main 
line  at  the  junction  with  the  James  River  division  and  mid- 
way between  engine  terminals  at  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  and  Char- 
lottsville,  Va.  Heavy  grades  on  all  lines  leading  to  and 
from  Clifton  Forge  require  the  use  of  the  heaviest  type  of 
locomotives  and  Clifton  Forge  is  the  logical  location  for  the 
engine  terminal,  as  well  as  for  shops  for  running  repairs 
and  certain  heavy  repairs.  The  space  available  for  shops 
and  terminal  buildings  and  for  the  necessary  track  facilities 
is  limited  by  hills  on  one  side  and  by  the  Jackson  River  on 
the  other;  the  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  existing  buildings  were  very  close  together  and  by 
the  necessity  for  minimum  interference  with  the  shop  and 
terminal  operations  during  the  alterations  and  improvements. 
Because  of  the  obstacles  imposed  to  any  construction  work, 


table,  the  roof  sheathing  or  deck  being  laid  cross-wise  over 
them.  There  are  no  pockets  or  obstructions  under  the  roof 
sheathing  to  prevent  the  movement  of  smoke  along  the 
sheathing  to  the  outlets  in  the  monitor,  and  the  removal  of 
gases  from  the  building  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  wind 
across  the  roof,  similar  to  the  action  in  a  properly  designed 
roof  ventilator. 

This  building  is  constructed  with  a  concrete  foundation 
and  side  walls,  extending  up  to  the  window  sill  line.  From 
that  level  to  the  eaves,  the  side  and  end  walls  are  brick.  The 
building  columns  and  the  superstructure  framing  throughout, 
including  the  roof  sheathing,  are  of  wood.  The  roof  deck  is 
covered  with  a  four-ply,  pitch  and  slag  roofing.  The  engine 
doors  are  14  ft.  wide  by  17  ft.  1  in.  high,  heavily  reinforced 
with  iron  hinges  and  provided  with  hand-operated  locking 
devices  for  holding  them  either  in  a  closed  or  open  position. 
The  engine  pits  are  of  a  very  heavy  design  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  railway  as  standard.  A  truck  and  tender 
wheel  drop  pit,  equipped  with  a  Watson-Stillman  hydraulic 
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jack,  embraces  two  of  the  engine  pits.  Two  driving  wheel 
drop  pits,  also  equipped  with  jacks,  have  been  provided. 
The  building  has  a  concrete  floor  throughout  and  the  engine 
pit  walls  are  all  capped  with  heavy  oak  jacking  timbers. 

Two  "transits"  smoke  jacks  are  installed  over  the  front 
end  of  each  engine  pit  with  a  third  jack  over  the  two  pits 


1  air  outlets  are  placed  between  all  pits,  on  two  rows 
of  columns,  one  near  the  center  of  the  building  and  the  other 
near  the  outside  walls.  Steam  blower  outlets,  fitted  with 
extended  drop  pipes  and  Barco  flexible  connections,  have 
been  placed  between  each  of  the  engine  pits  at  the  most 
« onvenient  points  for  connecting  to  the  engine  blowers.    The 


Ample  Provision  for  Smoke  Jacks  Was  Made  in  the  Roundhouse 


intersected  by  the  drop  pits,  to  take  care  of  the  smoke,  when 
engines  are  spotted  over  the  truck  wheel  drop  pits.  A  mono- 
rail track  extends  around  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
This  track  is,  in  general,  placed  10  ft.  from  the  outer  wall 
.ind  extends  out  of  the  building  across  a  20-ft.  passageway 


boiler  washing  pumps  and  heater  are  located  in  a  room  adja- 
cent  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  opens  directly  into 
the  roundhouse,  the  storage  and  settling  tanks  being  located 
adjacent  outside  the  building.  The  roundhouse  is  provided 
with  a  room  16  ft.  wide  by  49  ft.  long,  on  the  north  side  of 


The  New  Facilities  Were  Added  to  the  Best  Advantage  in  the  Space  Av.ul.iMr 


and  intn  the  ni-iil.  taking  it  pOMible  to  convey  air 

and  link  -  and  other  hi  lircctly  from 

any  stall  in  the  roundhouse  to  the  machine  shop,  and 

electrically-operated,  band-controlled  trav 

rlmg  monorail  hm  I 

pplied  with  ■  t  in   cold  water  filling  line, 
ogine  [lit1; 


the    building,    to    afford    space    for    linkers,    lavatories    and 

I  '    mpli  ■  es  of  the  roundhouse. 

II     t   i-   furnished  to  the  building  by  an  indirect  system 

b  underground  conduits  by  an  American  Blower  steam 

engine  driven   fan      Ibis  apparatus  together  with  the  vento 

:ner  of   an   adjacent   remodeled 

building,  which  is  arranged  to  house  the  heating  apparatus 
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for  the  roundhouse,  together  with  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities 
for  both  the  colored  and  white  employees  in  the  machine  and 
blacksmith  shop.  There  are  also  217  steel  lockers  in  this 
building.  All  of  the  lavatories  are  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  the  plumbing  is  modern  throughout. 

A   new   100-ft.  twin-span  turntable,  of  the  type  recently 


steam,  compressed  air  and  electric  current  and  accessible  for 
coal  supply  and  ash  removal.  An  unoccupied  location  to  fit 
this  specification  was  not  to  be  had,  so  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  pipe  and  tin  shop  building  to  make  room  for  the 
power  house.  The  location  is  shown  in  the  map.  Here  ad- 
vantage   could    lx-    taken    of   the   excellent    situation    of    an 


Two  Interior  Views  of  the  Roundhouse.     Monorail   Shown  at  the  Right 


developed  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Bridge  Corporation,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  been  installed  by  the  railroad  in  a  heavy 
concrete  turntable  pit.  This  turntable  serves  the  new  round- 
house, together  with  that  portion  of  the  old  roundhouse  which 
has  not  yet  been  rehabilitated. 

A   Centrally   Located   Power   House 

The  most  desirable  spot  for  the  power  plant  was  naturally 
one  that  would  be  central  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 


existing  track,  elevated  12  ft.  above  the  boiler  room  floor, 
which  afforded  an  unusual  opportunity  to  construct  a  coal 
unloading  and  receiving  hopper,  without  the  need  of  a  deep 
excavation. 

The  power-house  building  is  134  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide. 
A  length  of  76  ft.  6  in.  at  one  end  is  used  for  the  boiler  room 
while  the  remainder  of  the  building,  57  ft.  6  in.,  serves  as 
the  air-compressor  room.  The  building  is  of  concrete,  brick 
and  steel  construction  throughout  and  has  a  concrete  tile  slab 


Upper    Left — The   Storehouse.      Upper    Right — The   Oil  House.     Below — Two  Interior  Views  of  the  Storehouse 
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roof  deck,  covered  with  four-ply  |>iuh  and  gravel  roofing. 
Reinforced  concrete  overhead  coal   bunkers  provide   3l 

capacity  for  200  tons  of  coal  within  the  building. 

The  boiler  equipment  consists  of  two  three 

350-hp.  Sterling  water  tube  I. oiler.-,  makirj 
of  1,100  lip.     Fhese  boilers  are  fitted  with  Detroit  Murphy 
type  striker^.    Draft  is  provided  by  a  Heinecke  radial  brick 
chimney.  8  ft.  inside  diameter,  175  ft.  high. 

The  furnaces  .ire  fitted  with  Blonde  efficienq  draft  meters. 
A  new  Cochrane  boiler  feedwater  heater  of  1,666  hp.  ca- 
pacity, together  with  two  10-in.  by  6-in.  by  12-in.  Di  <■ 
horizontal  duplex  outside  packed,  plunger  type  boiler  feed 
pumps  are  installed  at  the  rear  of  the  boilers.  An  8-in.  by 
10-in.  by  10-in.  American  Marsh  vacuum  pump  i-  installed 
in  connection  with  the  shop  heating  system. 

The  coal  and   ash  elevators  and  conveyors  were   furnished 
by  thi  -ruction  Company,  Chicago,  and  tin-  coal 

crusher  by  the  Stephens-Adamson  Company.  Tin  .oil  for 
the  plant  i-  dumped  from  drop-bottom  cars  into  the  lr.uk 
hopper  and  then  elevated  by  an  automatic  electrii  inclined 
bucket  skip-hoist,  to  a  crusher,  placed  above  the  coal  hunkers 
in  the  plant.  From  the  crusher  the  fuel  i-  carried  on  a  belt 
r  which  distributes  it  to  the  bunkers,  from  which  it 
is  fed  by  gravity  to  the  stokers.  Ashes,  when  removed  from 
the  ash  pits,  are  elevated  by  an  automatic  elcctrii  -kip  hoist 
and  stored  in  an  elevated  steel,  concrete-lined  ash  bin  and 
discharged  by  gravity  into  standard  gage  cars,  spotted  on 
the  track  below  it. 

The  compressor  room  houses  two  air  compressors,  of  888 
cu.  ft.  capacity  each,  driven  by  individual  motor-,  one 
1,700  cu.  ft.  -team-driven  air  compressor,  one  150-kw.  motor- 
generator  set  and  one  800-ampere,  75-volt  motor-generator 
welding  set  together  with  the  switchboard,  which  controls 
the  motor-driven  units  in  the  compressing  room  ami  the  dis 
trihution  of  low  tension  current  throughout  the  shops. 

Adjacent  to  and  just  outside  of  the  compressor  rcxmi  are 
three  350-kv.a.    transformers   and    two   steel    air   reservoirs. 

The    Storehouse 

The  greater  portion  of  the  power  plant  equipment  was 
moved  from  the  old  power  hou-e,  located  adjtfCenl  to  md 
:  the  machine  -hop.  The  old  house  had  to  be  partially 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  tin-  new  roundhouse.  The 
moving  of  all  of  thi-  equipment  was  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily, without  interruption  to  the  dailj  operation  of  the 
terminal  or  -hop-. 

new  storehouse  is  a  reinforced  concrete  building, 
209  ft.  6  in.  long  b)  49  ft.  6  in.  wide,  two  -torn-  high, 
with  a  -pair  4a  ft  square,  provided  on  the  third  !h>or  for  a 
drafting  and  file  room  and  the  apprentice  instruction  depart 
ment.  On  the  first  Boor,  at  the  east  end  of  tin-  building, 
are  the  offices  for  the  time  keeper  and  storekeeper  and 
on  the  second  door  tin-  master  me,  h. mil'-  office,  together 
with  spacious  offices  for  In-  clerks,  the  road  foreman  and 
I    storekeeper     The  building   i-   located   at   the  south 

edge    of    the    property,    the    natural    i  out,  in    of    the    site    here 

sloping  toward-  the  river.    This  made  it   possible  to  place 
the  first  floor  of  the  storehouse  level  with  the  -hop  floi 
eliminate  the  usual   ramp  leading  to  the  platform  in   most 
railroad  storehouses     A  standard  gage  material  tr.uk  i-  laid 
parallel  with  the  platform  on  the  south  -nle  of  the  building, 

thi-  track  liemu  on  a  level  four  feet  below  the  platform,  thus 
brinc'inc'  the  platform  level  with  the  lloor  of  .  ar-  Spotted  on 
thi-    tl 

on. |   floors  oi  the  storehouse  prop 
furnished   with   steel  material   r.i.  k-  and  steel   shelvit 

•  •  •  installed  t rve 

cond  floor     1  !>••  building  is  equipped  with  rteam  heal 

light  throu  the  building  and  equip 

ment  represent  the  best  in  construction  and  equipment  that 

in    railroad    -ho|>   wareh" 


The    Oil    House 

I  he  oil  house  i-  a  reinforced  concrete,  fire-proof  building, 
34  ft.  2  in.  wide  by  60  ft.  2  in.  long,  with  an  oil  delivery 
room  on  the  first  floor  and  oil  tank  storage  room  in  the 
basement  Mi.  basement  is  furnished  with  five  8,000-gal. 
steel  oil  storage  tanks  and  one  1,600-gal.  tank.  Self -measur- 
ing, hand-operated  oil  pump-  control  the  distribution  of  oil 
from  these  tank-,  the  pumps  being  located  in  the  oil  delivery 
room.  A  fire-proof  waste  storage  room,  having  a  capacity  of 
a  carload  of  waste,  i-  constructed  at  one  end  of  the  first  fl<x>r. 
The  remainder  of  the  tir-t  floor  is  utili/.ed  for  the  -tor 
oil  and  paint  in  barrel-  and  is  further  supplied  with  a  bat- 
ter)- of  five  110-gal  and  one  320-gal.  rectangular,  steel 
storage  tanks,  with  self-measuring  pumps.  Suitable  pipe 
terminals,  with  valved  outlets,  are  provided  underneath  the 
edue  of  the  platform  for  making  connections  to  tank  I 
that  oil  can  be  unloaded  by  gravity  directly  from  tank  cars 
to  the  storage  tanks  in  the  basement. 

Water  for  the  -Imp  service  system  and  engine  supply  is 
t.ik.n  from  the  Clifton  Forge  water  main-  and  also  from  a 
gravity  line,  recently  laid  to  the  city  reservoir.  The  power 
house  contains  two  auxiliary  motor-driven  pumps  for  taking 
water  from  the  Jackson  river,  in  .,i-r  of  emergency. 

The  new  buildings  are  all  abundantly  supplied  with  elec- 
tric lighting  fixture.-,  all  of  which  are  equipped  with  steel, 
enameled  reflectors.  The  main  wiring  tor  the  roundhouse 
lighting  is  carried  on  bra.  ket-  around  the  outside  wall. 
From  these  mains,  branches  extend  in  conduits  through  and 
down  the  wall  and  underneath  the  fhxir  to  the  building 
columns,  where  they  are  brought  up  to  the  lighting  fixtures 
supported  on  these  columns.  Raleo  plug  receptacles  placed 
three  between  each  of  the  engine  pit-,  supply  extension  COrd 
lights   in   the   pits  or  elsewhere,    when    required. 

I  he  layout,  including  the  design  and  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  specifications  for  all  of  the  new  buildings  and 
equipment,  was  made  by  the  Arnold  Company,  Chicago,  co- 
operating with  the  motive  power  department  of  the  railroad, 
under  the  direction  of  |.  K  Gould,  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  The  construction  was  carried  out  by  the  Arnold  Com- 
panv,  under  the  supervision  of  ('.  W,   Johns,  engineer  of 

construction    for  the   Che-ape, ike  .X;   Ohio. 
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Further  Testimony  Before  Senate  Committee 

Julius  Kruttschnitt  Replies  to  Former  Director-General  and  W.  J. 
Lauck  Assails  Railroad  Financial  Management 


Julius  kruttsi  iixni,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  in  continuing  his  testimony  on  April  12 
before  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee  charged 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  respected  neither  the  prom- 
ise of  the  President  nor  the  guarantee  of  Congress  to  main- 
tain the  railroads  in  as  good  repair  and  in  as  complete 
equipment  as  when  taken  over  on  January  1,  1918.  He 
also  said  that  it  is  "a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
director  general  that  he  refused  to  recognize  the  moral  obli- 
gation he  was  under  to  make  an  increase  in  the  carriers' 
revenues  corresponding  to  the  enormous  and  destructive 
burden  of  expenses  he  had  placed  on  them." 

"He  left  to  the  owners,"  said  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  "the  un- 
popular task  of  seeking  before  the  public  an  increase  of 
revenue  to  meet  this  increase  of  expenses.  It  was  easy  to 
shift  this  burden  to  the  carriers,  which  at  the  threshold  of 
resuming  their  relations  with  the  public  were  confronted 
with  a  necessity  of  asking  a  large  increase  in  rates.  In 
equity  this  obligation  was  not  theirs.  It  was  the  obligation 
of  those  who  had  created  the  necessity. 

''What  do  investors  in  railroad  securities  think  of  the  de- 
grees of  the  respect  paid  by  the  director  general  to  the 
President's  assurance  'that  their  rights  and  interests  will  be 
as  scrupulously  looked  after  as  they  would  be  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  several  railway  systems'  when  he  returned  their 
properties  with  a  margin  of  but  6.53  per  cent  between  oper- 
ating expenses  and  earnings  compared  with  29.52  per  cent 
when  he  received  them." 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said  that  the  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  the  director  gen- 
eral skimped  in  the  use  of  both  ties  and  rails. 

"In  two  years  cross-tie  renewals,"  he  said,  "were  32,628,- 
360  short — enough  to  lay  11,500  miles  of  track  or  about 
3  J/  tracks  stretching  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Rail  renewals  were  cut  440,230  tons — enough  to  lay  3,120 
miles  or  a  track  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  There 
was  also  a  shortage  of  1,816,155  cubic  yards  of  ballast  used 
in  repairs. 

"Mr.  McAdoo  tries  to  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  put  into  the  track  an  average  number  of  ties  annually, 
determined  by  the  test-period  average,  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  government  to  return  the  properties  in 
substantially  as  good  repair  as  they  were  on  January  1,  1918. 
If  the  federal  administration  has  discovered  a  way  to  main- 
tain a  track  for  two  years  on  a  28  per  cent  reduction  annually 
from  the  number  normally  used,  it  has  discovered  something 
of  inestimable  value   to  maintenance  engineers." 

Ties  Skimped  and  Repairs  Neglected 

The  effect  of  skimping  ties  and  neglect  of  car  repairs  on 
derailments  was  shown  strikingly  in  a  chart  which  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  had  prepared  for  all  Class  I  roads.  Derail- 
ments rose  rapidly  from  5.26  in  1917  to  12.34  in  1920  per 
million  locomotive  miles  run,  or  135  per  cent  higher  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  years.  There  was  an  increase  of 
derailments  on  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  Lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  from  4.37  per  million  locomotive  miles  in  1917 
to  13.57  in  1920,  or  211  per  cent,  confirming  the  assertion 
that  these  lines  were  conspicuously  neglected  by  the  federal 
directors  general  and  in  many  places  were  dangerous.  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  also  presented  photographs  of  track  and  car  con- 
ditions in  1920  after  the  return  to  the  owners. 

"The  low  total  number  of  derailments  due  to  defective 
equipment  and  permanent  way  in  1917,  1916  and  1915,  both 
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on  all  Class  I  roads  and  on  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  and  the  rapid  decline  from  the  peaks  of  1920 — 
all  based  on  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion— afford  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  re- 
peated assertions  of  the  carriers,"  he  said,  "that  the  roads 
and  their  equipment  were  in  safe  and  satisfactory  physical 
condition  when  taken  over  by  the  government  at  the  end 
of  1917,  disprove  conclusively  Mr.  McAdoo's  assertion  that 
the  railroads  were  broken  down  physical  wrecks,  and  show 
clearly  by  the  great  increase  in  accidents  that  depreciation 
under  federal  control  was  rapid  and  excessive  and  maine- 
nance  as  to  both  track  and  equipment  was  neglected  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe  and  in  a  condition 
(convincingly  proved  by  government  statistics)  far  below  that 
required  by  the  president's  promise  and  the  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  carriers. 

As  to  Traffic  Volume 

"Mr.  McAdoo  asserts  that  the  handling  of  the  greatest 
volume  of  traffic  on  record  in  1920  disproves  the  charges 
of  the  carriers  that  their  properties  were  returned  in  March, 

1920,  in  deplorable  condition — much  worse  physically  than 
when  turned  over  in  January,  1918.  We  assert  with  equal 
force  that  handling  by  the  federal  administration  the  largest 
volume  of  tonnage  in  1918  ever  moved  up  to  that  time  dis- 
proves Mr.  McAdoo's  charge  that  the  railroads  were  broken 
down  and  the  equipment  in  wretched  condition  when  he  took 
them  over. 

The  truth  is,  the  federal  administration  worked  the  track 
and  equipment  received  on  January  1,  1918,  so  as  to  make 
them  handle  the  record-breaking  traffic  of  1918,  but  did  so 
at  the  expense  of  their  physical  condition;  as  shown  by 
records,  the  percentage  of  bad-order  freight  cars  rose  from 
5.1  per  cent  in  January,  1918,  to  7.0  per  cent  in  March, 
1920 — an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  Private  management  pur- 
sued the  same  course  to  handle  the  record  traffic  of  1920  and 
the  number  of  bad-order  freight  cars  arose  from  7.0  per  cent 
in  March,  1920,  to  8.7  per  cent  in  January,  1921 — an  in- 
crease of  24  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  work  was  forced 
by  high  pressure  out  of  the  properties  at  the  expense  of  its 
condition  with  this  vital  difference,  however:  that  the  federal 
administration  got  the  increased  service  out  of  equipment  by 
increasing  the  number  of  bad  orders  by  37  per  cent  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners,  notwithstanding  it  was  obligated  by 
contract  and  the  promise  of  the  president,  to  bear  it;  whereas 
the  expense  of  repairing  the  24  per  cent  increase  of  bad-orders 
after  the  restoration  of  private  control  fell  on  the  owners, 
where  it  belonged.  The  further  increase  of  bad-orders  from 
8.7  per  cent,  January  1,  1921,  to  15.4  per  cent  in  September, 

1921,  being  due  to  neglect  in  restoring  cars  to  the  owning 
lines  from  all  over  the  United  States,  the  expense  of  relo- 
cation and  making  good  the  deterioration  during  relocation, 
although  incurred  long  after  the  return  to  private  operation, 
is  directly  chargeable  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  which 
caused  it,  and  in  common  justice  should  be  paid  by  it.  All 
admit  it  was  necessary  as  a  war  measure  to  use  cars  regard- 
less of  ownership,  but  it  was  grossly  negligent  and  a  flagrant 
breach  of  contract  not  to  keep  them  in  repair. 

The  government  received  about  45.5  per  cent  of  home  cars 
on  home  roads  and  returned  only  21.9  per  cent  of  home  cars 
on  home  roads,  leaving  the  owners  to  get  the  balance  back  at 
their  own  expense  as  best  they  could. 

The  record-breaking  traffic  of  1917,  1918  and  1920  was 
handled   with   substantially  the  same  number  of  equipment 
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unit.-  provided  by  private  management,  the  number  of  loco- 
motives alone  snowing  a  slight  increase.  While  the  data 
relates  to  equipment  solely,  the  same  is  true  as  to  general 
improvements:  they  were  the  same  substantially  in  all  the 
years  covered  by  the  statement. 

■  ithstanding  Mr,  McAdoo  asserts  in  many  places  the 
inadequacy  of  equipment  and  its  wretched  condition,  the 
average  number  of  locomotives  and  freight  and  passenger 
cars  ordered  in  the  years  1918  and  1919  of  federal  control, 
when  Mr.  McAdoo  says  the  need  was  most  pressing,  was  the 
smallest  of  any  two  years  in  railroad  history. 

Citing  the  maintenance  instructions  issued  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  1919,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  said:  "The  con- 
dition of  the  railroads  when  received  by  the  government  was 
the  result  of  maintenance  policies  followed  before  and  during 
the  test  period  ended  June  30,  1917,  when  maintenance 
policies-  could  not  be  intluenced  by  knowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  take  the  properties  over,  therefore,  the  owners 
are  clear  of  suspicion  of  having  unduly  highly  maintained 
their  properties  in  order  to  impose  on  the  government  a 
higher  standard   than  called   for  by  normal  conditions.     It 

icern   of   the   federal   administration  whether  an 

unusual  amount  of  replacement  or  repair  work  of  a  character 
not  usually  spread  evenly  from  year  to  year  had  been  done 
during  the  test  period;  nor  was  it  any  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  President's  pledge,  whether  the  condition 
of  the  carriers  had  been  sub-normal  prior  to  1915  and  had 
been  restored  to  normal  in  the  test  period;  nor  was  it  its  con- 
cern whether  in  the  test  years  improvement  programs  had 
been  followed  which  involved  unusual  charges  to  operation; 
nor  whether  heavy  retirements  were  made  during  the  test 
period  that  might  not  have  been  found  necessary  during 
government  control;  nor  whether  unusual  expenditures  were 
incurred  in  the  test  period  incidental  to  raising  the  standard 
or  character  of  a  railroad  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class;  but 
it  was  the  sole  concern  of  the  government  and  its  bound-en 
duly  under  th-e  solemn  promise  of  the  President  and  under 
the  contracts  made  with  th-e  director  general  to  return  the 
properties  in  the  condition  in  which  it  received  them  on 
January  1,  1918.  Recalling  how-  the  railroads  were  taken 
over  by  the  President  over  night,  it  is  evident  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  on  January  1,  1918,  cannot  remotely  be 
attributed  to  the  intention  of  the  carriers  to  make  their  roads 
appear  much  better  than  they  normally  were  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  the  government  to  maintain  them  to  an  abnor- 
mally high  standard. 

Citing    the    Louisiana    and    Texas    lines    of    the    Southern 
ally,    Mr.     Kruttschnitt    charged    that 

tie  replacement  made  during  federal  control  on  those  lines 
wen-  inadequate  both  in  quantity  and  quality  and  that  "hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  low  grade  ties  wire  used  in  violation 
of  the  President's  promise  and  contract  obligation."  He 
said  Mr.  Mi  Adoo  had  sought  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of 
•  i  rures  for  tin-  entire 
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I  '      I  i to  the  railro.nl  property,"  he  said,  "i-  con- 
tinuing until   the   inferior  tits   art    removed   but 
they  remain  in  the  tracks  the  man 

1  largely  over  what  it  mould  be  under  the  com] 
itions 
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standing strenuous  efforts  to  correct  them  are  still  respon- 
sible for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  railroads. 

"The  effect  of  government  control  of  labor  costs  which 
began  with  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  Act  in  1916  has 
been  to  yield  to  labor  under  the  operation  of  Class  I  railroads 
of  the  United  States  $3,698,216,000  and  to  the  railroads 
$21,661,782  net  operating  in.  time  in  1920  or  in  the  propor- 
tion of  over  170  times  as  much  to  labor  as  to  the  railroads. 

"We  admit  that  increases  in  the  wages  of  railroad  em- 
ployees  were  necessary  to  keep  them  on  a  parity  with  wages 
in  outside  industries  due  to  war  conditions,  but  we  deny 
emphatically  that  railroad  employees  were  underpaid  to  such 
an  extent  when  the  government  took  control  as  asserted  by 
Messrs.  McAdoo  and  Hines  as  to  justify  the  unreasonable 
increases  which  they  authorized." 

U.  S.  R.  A.  Did  Not  Return  Railroads 

Self-Sustaining,  Says  Senator  Cummins 

"I  think  the  most  serious  complaint  that  can  be  made  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
return  the  railroads  to  their  owners  self-sustaining,"  said 
Senator  Cummins  at  the  conclusion  today  of  the  testimony. 
"It  ought  to  have  established  rates  before  the  railroads  were 
returned  that  would  make  the  railroads  reasonably  self-sus- 
taining. The  failure  to  do  that  not  only  imposed  upon  the 
railroads  a  most  unpopular,  and  I  think  unnecessary  duty, 
or  at  least  necessity,  but  it  imposed  upon  Congress  die  re- 
quirement to  make  the  guarantee  running  from  March  1, 
1920  to  September  1,  1920. 

"If  the  Railroad  Administration — in  anticipation  of  the 
increase  in  wages  which  it  knew  would  come  about,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  existing  fact  that  the  rates  were  not  even 
then  maintaining  the  properties — had  increased  the  rates  as 
it  should  have  done,  the  railroads  at  least  would  not  have 
inherited  that  very  disagreeable  performance  and  the  guar- 
antee that  the  government  has  to  bear  now  for  the  six  months 
would  not  have  drawn  upon  the  Treasury  as  it  had  drawn 
and  as  it  must  continue  to  draw. 

"I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  just  complaint  against  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  that  regard,  far  beyond  any 
other  controversy  that  it  may  have  with  the  railroads  It 
was  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  government  to  return  these 
roads  with  rates  that  would  sustain  them  in  their  operations 
as  it  was  its  duty  to  return  them  in  as  good  condition 
physically  as  it  took  them.  And  that  is  a  matter  that  has 
not  been  sufficiently  understood  by  the  people  of  the  coun 
try.  I  think  when  it  is  fully  understood,  that  very  much  of 
the  critic  ism  that  has  fallen  upon  the  railroads  since  that  time 
will   disappear." 

"I  hail  the  same  thing  in  mind  when  I  called  attention 
tci  the  f.nt  that  they  increased  expenses  and  made  no  attempt 
tci  in.  re.iT  the  revenues  during  the  first  five  months  of  1918," 
Said  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio 

"The   roads   made   repeated    requests  0D    Director   General 

Hines   in    the   last    half   of    1919   to  increase  the   rates."   said 

Mr.    Kruttschnitt.   "but    he   kept    saying,    'wait,   wait,   things 

will  probably  improve;  prices  may  fall  ami  you  will  be  better 

i|  it  «as  fmalh  delayed  until  it  was  not  done  at  all  " 

Lauck  Praises  Mechanical  and  Operating  Officers 
I  r  the  "present  plight"  of  the  railroads  was 
upon  the  financial  rather  than  the  operating  end  of 
railroad  management  b)  W     I    l  tuck,  who  testified  on  April 

17  before  thr  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  as  the 

consulting  economist  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department 

of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

an-  depleted,"  said  Mr.  Lauck,  "their 
efficiency  is  seriously  impaired,  their  credit  is  undermined, 

their   profits   are  dwindling,   it   is   hopeless   tu  ask    for  higher 

tin  traffic-  cannot  stand  higher  rates,  anil,  caught 
m  this  impasse,  the)   find  themselves  between  the  horns  of 
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government  control  or  bankruptcy.  And  this  situation  has 
largely  arisen  because  the  railroads  have  been  dominated  by 
nun  who  knew  how  to  manipulate  stocks  and  bonds,  rather 
than  by  men  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  the  service  of  trans- 
portation on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  of  load  for  a  minimum 
of  energy." 

"We  realize  that  freight  and  passenger  charges  may  be  too 
high,"  said  Mr.  Lauck,  "but  we  do  not  concede  that  it  arises 
from  wages  paid  to  railway  employees.  We  acknowledge  that 
labor  costs  of  the  operation  of  the  railroads  are  excessive,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  delinquencies  of  railway  management  and 
policy,  and  not  to  unreasonable  wages,  working  standards,  or 
inefficiencies  of  railway  employees.  We  will  even  admit  that 
too  much  has  been  paid  for  labor  as  a  whole,  and  that,  while 
the  individual  employee's  rates  of  Day  have  not  been  sufficient, 
labor  costs  of  operation  have  been  too  great.  This  has  not 
been  due,  however,  to  any  lack  of  productive  efficiency  of  rail- 
way workers,  but  to  the  inadequate  and  impaired  facilities 
of  the  railroads  which  are  acknowledged  even  by  railroad 
officials  to  be  a  generation  behind  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial requirements  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  Lauck  explained  that  he  did  not  bring  charges  of 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  against  present  railway  ex- 
ecutives, who,  he  said,  are  struggling  under  a  handicap  they 
cannot  overcome,  but  against  those  who  made  and  directed 
the  financial  policy  of  the  railroads.  The  operating  and 
mechanical  officers,  he  said,  are  "geniuses  who  have  efficient- 
ly, honestly  and  unselfishly  devoted  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  whom,"  he  said,  "we  have  accorded  unstinted 
praise." 

Failure  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  percentage  of  their  earnings 
to  cover  depreciation  was  one  of  the  counts  in  Mr.  Lauck's 
indictment.  He  submitted  a  table  purporting  to  show  that 
in  the  eight  years  from  1911  to  1918  the  depreciation  fund 
of  the  railroads  was  $2,155,500,000  less  than  it  should  have 
been  and  said  that  if  this  money  had  been  set  aside  and  ex- 
pended properly  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $800,- 
000,000  in  operating  expenses  would  have  been  effected. 

Mr.  Lauck  said  the  railroad  executives  look  upon  labor 
simply  as  an  item  of  operating  costs  and  the  first  to  be 
attacked  when  economies  and  retrenchment  are  necessary. 
The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  labor  as  essentially 
a  human  factor  in  the  operation  of  the  roads  and  insist  that 
wage  reductions  should  not  be  considered  until  every  other 
measure  has  been  taken  to  reduce  operating  costs. 

A  Living  Wage  Basis 

Mr.  Lauck  went  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  wages 
of  railway  workers  and  said  that  they  should  be  determined 
upon  a  living  wage  basis,  with  differentials  for  skill,  ex- 
perience, hazards  of  employment  and  productive  efficiency. 
Senator  Cummins  said  he  agreed  with  him  in  this;  that  a 
government  body  could  adopt  no  lesser  standard  as  "just  and 
reasonable."  To  arrive  at  what  constitutes  a  living  wage 
Mr.  Lauck  cited  the  various  so-called  "comfort  budgets"  and 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  living  costs  in  May,  1921,  they 
averaged  $1,970.  As  against  this  he  computed  the  average 
annual  compensation  of  railway  workers  in  1920,  as  corrected 
by  deducting  overtime  on  the  basis  of  figures  presented  by 
the  railroads,  to  have  been  $1,603.36,  further  reduced  to 
$1,475.89  by  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
effective  July  1,  1921. 

Large  numbers  of  railroad  workers  fall  far  short  of  any 
such  earnings,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Lauck.  Section 
men  to  the  number  of  275,352  can  only  earn  $925.32  an- 
nually under  the  present  scale,  if  they  work  full  time;  con- 
struction gang  and  work  train  employees,  numbering  28,760, 
can  average  but  $970.08  annually;  other  unskilled  labor 
numbering  108,977  can  average  but  $1,000.68,  and  22,572 
crossing  flagmen  and  gatemen  can  earn  only  $810.84. 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Lauck,  "is  a  total  of  over  430,000  em- 


ployees, about  one-quarter  of  all  railroad  employees,  whose 
average  earnings  run  between  $810  and  $1,000  per  year, 
and  for  the  largest  group — section  men — average  only  $925 
per  year.  Moreover,  the  earning  of  these  amounts  per  year 
depends  on  absolutely  continuous  employment. 

Instead  of  seeking  further  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men 
now  inadequately  paid  Mr.  Lauck  said  the  railroad  executives 
should  at  least  first  make  some  effort  to  economize  on  their 
outlays  for  fuel,  supplies  and  equipment,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  annual  saving  in  that  direction  being 
one  billion  dollars,  on  the  basis  of  1920  prices. 

"There  never  has  been  and  is  not  now  any  public  protest 
on  the  part  of  railway  management  against  excessive  prices 
for  steel  rails,  coal,  or  other  materials  and  supplies,"  said 
Mr.  Lauck.  "Although  in  1920  their  fuel  bill  at  prices 
then  prevailing  was  $700,000,000,  and  their  cost  of  supplies 
and  materials  was  $2,000,000,000,  there  was  no  protest. 
The  indefensible  prices  of  materials,  fuel  and  supplies  were 
accepted,  but  a  most  determined  drive  was  made  in  1921,  and 
has  been  growing  in  strength  ever  since,  to  reduce  railroad 
wages. 

"This  seemingly  inconsistent  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  executives  would  be  inexplicable  were  it  not  for 
the  results  of  official  and  private  investigations  as  to  the 
control  of  credit  in  this  country,  and  the  relations  between 
large  producers  of  fuel,  iron  and  steel  and  other  basic  rail- 
road materials,  and  certain  groups  of  private  banking  houses 
and  financial  institutions.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  con- 
trol of  railroads,  manufacturing  and  mining  finance  and 
credit  centers  in  a  small  inner  group  of  New  York  bankers 
and  financiers  of  which  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  is  the  apex.  This  group  controls  and  directs  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  through  the  members 
of  this  organization  gives  expression  to  its  public  policies 
and  propaganda." 

Billions   Needed,   Says   Lauck 

Additional  capital  to  the  amount  of  at  least  four  billions 
of  dollars  must  be  provided  for  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  if  the  nation's  transportation  problem  is  to  be  solved, 
according  to  Mr.  Lauck.  "The  transportation  industry  re- 
quires a  major  operation  and  further  palliatives  will  only  ac- 
centuate its  deplorable  conditions,"  he  said.  "It  should  be 
financed  and  placed  on  a  proper  basis.  In  order  to  develop 
co-operation  between  employees  and  management,  practical 
measures  should  be  formulated  to  give  to  the  railway  workers 
proper  participation  in  all  branches  of  management.  Fric- 
tion and  controversy  between  management  and  employees 
should  be  supplanted  by  team  work  and  united  effort.  The 
experience  of  the  Railroad  Administration  furnishes  concrete 
demonstration  of  what  splendid  achievements  can  be  obtained 
from  such  a  policy.  If  our  fundamental  suggestions  are 
accepted  by  the  committee  we  are  sure  that  better  and  more 
efficient  transportation  facilities  will  be  provided,  operating 
costs  greatly  reduced,  freight  and  passenger  rates  decreased 
with  net  gains  in  operating  income,  and  a  larger  measure 
of  peace  and  co-operative  effort  between  management  and 
employees  will  prevail  in  the  transportation  industry." 

In  estimating  the  new  capital  outlays  required  by  the 
railroads  Mr.  Lauck  divided  the  amounts  under  two  head- 
ings, ( 1 )  The  capital  necessary  to  bring  the  properties  up  to 
a  par  standard,  which  should  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
depreciation  reserves,  and  (2)  The  capital  needed  to  meet 
increased  traffic  requirements.  Under  the  first  heading  the 
items  were  as  follows:  Locomotives,  $500,000,000;  track 
and  yard  facilities,  $224,200,000;  bridges  and  grade  revi- 
sions^ $26,700,000;  signal  equipment,  $82,000,000;  freight 
and  passenger  stations,  $300,000,000;  miscellaneous  prop- 
erties, $25,000,000;  total,  $1,822,900,000. 

Under  the  second  heading  the  items  were:  5,000  new  loco- 
motives, $265,000,000;  300,000  new  freight  cars  and  6,000 
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new  passenger  car-    -  000;  locomotive  terminals  and 

repair  •  15,000  miles  of  new  main  track. 

nil    equipment,    S61.500.000;    re-location 

miscellaneous  properties.  $100,- 

000,000;  total,  $2, 748,500,000. 

The   grand    total    "f    all    items    of   estimated    new    capital 
requirements  was  54.5  71.400,000. 

\\ ,  do  art  agree  with  the  railroad  executives  that  this 
requisite  capital  is  practically  unobtainable."  said  Mr.  Lauck 
lieve  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  banking  group  which 
controls  the  railroads  to  produce  this  required  credit  or 
capital,  that  it  is  practically  possible  for  them  to  do  so. 
and  that  they  should  be  required  to  do  so  as  a  condition 
of  their  continued  control  of  the  transmutation  system.  "We 
estimate  that  if  all  possible  improvements  and  economies  were 
adopted,  and  if  all  the  necessary  capital  and  credit  were 
available  to  the  railroads  to  remedy  their  inadequate  facilities. 
and  to  install  economy  devices  and  methods,  an  annual 
savings  in  operating  costs  could  be  made  amounting  to  more 
than  two  billions  of  dollars,  or.  to  be  exact.  $2,026,000,000, 
or  approximately  40  |>er  cent  of  the  operating  expenses  of 

One  railroads  for   L920.     Of  this  amount  of  p 
annual  savings,  approximately  $1,137,508,000  is  dependent 
on  new  capital  outlays.      The  remainder  is  based  on  change- 
in  operating  methods  or  on  the  introduction  of  new  processes 
and  methods  and  on  unified  control. 

"The  immense  saving  which  could  be  realized  from  a  con- 
servative plan  for  properly  financing  the  railroads   ($1,137,- 
0)    would    alone   reduce   total   o[>erating   expenses    at 
ne-fourth.  and  constitutes  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  outlay   for  railroad  labor.     In  other  words,   it   would 
l>e  equivalent  to  the  savings   in  operating  costs   if  the  earn- 
in  gs   of   railroad   employees    '.'ere    further   reduced    approxi- 
mately 33  Yi  per  cent.      It  would  be  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay   the  6   per  cent   guarantee   on   the  $18,900,000   valuation 
!  on  the  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

"If  a  broad,  scientific  and  honest  policy  were  outlined  by 
the  banking  interests  who  control  the  railroads,  setting  forth 
what  saving  might  be  made  and  what   returns  might  be  ex- 
there  'an    be   no  doubt   that  the  required   amount  of 
new  capital    would   !*•  quickly   absorbed   by   the   investing 
public.      So  far  the  banker-  have  refused  to  adopt  this  policy 
more  profitable  field  immediately  for  new 
in   other  branches   of   industry,   and   it   is  easier  and 
more   profitable   to   take   advantage  of  this   and   at   the   same 
time  deflate  general  labor  COStS  and  require  tile  employee--  and 
the  public    ultimately  to  pay  the  costs  of  railroad  rehabilita- 
tion. 

1'   the  banking  combine  which  controls  the  railroads  will 
ept  this  new  polic]  ■  >-  a  condition  of  the  continuance 
of  their  control,  then  adequate  railroad  financing  should  be 
i  rider   publii 

Objections  to   Contracting   Out   Work 

\|-    !  referred  to  the  petition  which  he  had  filed 

with  I  '  ommission  as  counsel  for  the 

.  f  \l  ii  hinists,  asking  it  to  prohibit 

•  and  maintenance  work 

II  t  man)  of  the  railroads 

II  ir  men  tli  ■■ 

■  ill  "farm"  the  work  out  and 

I  ntinue, 

If  men 

1 

inions 


the  only  way  to  prevent  the  practice  would  be  to  amend  the 
law  to  provide  specifically  that  the  men  engaged  on  railroad 
work  of  this  kind  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  labor 
board  even  if  the  work  is  done  outside.  But.  he  said,  legal 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  if  locomotives  are  taken  out  of 
to  be  repaired  they  are  temporarily  not  in  interstate 
commerce  and,  therefore,  the  men  engaged  on  the  work  would 
in  interstate  commerce.  Mr.  Lauck  said  that  the 
lalwir  board  should  not  take  judicial  notice  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for 
instance,  because  it  was  purely  arbitrary  and  should  not  be 
a  standard  to  be  followed  by  a  governmental  body.  He  said 
the  railroad  representatives  would  not  concede  that  they  are 
asking  for  less  than  a  living  wage,  but  they  are  under  great 
ire.  He  also  said  that  the  law  does  not  provide  specific 
rtandards  for  determining  railroad  wage-,  but  that  if  the 
does  not  take  the  position  that  it  requires  an  adequate 
living  wage  it  will  become  merely  a  barometer  for  register- 
ing supply  and  demand.  He  said  the  board  had  accepted 
the  principle  of  an  adequate  living  wage,  but  had  not  yet 
given   it   practical   effect. 

Nature  of  Mr.  Lauck*s  Testimony 

Mr.  Lauck's  testimony  continued  for  three  mornings  and 
consisted  largely  of  repetition  of  testimony  previously  given 
before  tin  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Most  of  the  time  only 
Chairman  Cummins  and  Senator  La  Follette  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present  and  on  Wednesday  Senator  La  Follette 
was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  pre>ent.  At  the 
conclusion  ot  Mr.  Lauck'>  statement.  Senator  La  Follette 
asked  him  to  file  for  the  record  a  large  numtier  of  detailed 
exhibits,  to  which  he  had  referred,  but  which  he  had  said 
were  too  voluminous  to  put  into  the  record,  and  practically 
gave  the  witness  permission  to  file  such  statistical  material 
as  he  cared  to.  Mr.  Anderson  was  also  given  jiermission  to 
read  into  the  record  a  large  amount  of  detailed  testimony  that 
had  been  presented  before  the  labor  board. 

1.  F.  Anderson,  vice-president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  preceded  Mr.  Lauck.  urging  that 
the  law  be  amended  to  make  the  formation  of  lioards  of 
adjustment  mandatory  instead  of  optional.  He  said  there 
should  be  four  national  board-  for  the  four  principal  groups 
or  classes  of  railway  employee-,  saying  there  would  be  danger 
with  regional  boards  of  confusion  of  decision-  II 
urged  that  the  law  should  be  changed  to  prevent  railroads 
from  contracting  out  repair  work. 


Built  t>v  "Rhcinmctal"  at  Its  Essen.  Germany,  Works  for  the 
Kii'.Man    Soviet   Government 


The  Sprague  System  of  Auxiliary  Train  Control 

Apparatus  Is  Now  Undergoing  a  Series  of  Daily  Tests  on  a  Section 
of  New  York  Central  Track 


The  Sprague  System  of  auxiliary  train  control,  in  the 
words  of  Frank  J.  Sprague,  who  is  responsible  for  its 
development,  is  not  an  automaton  in  the  place  of  an 
engineman,  but  an  auxiliary  system  of  train  control  which, 
while   fully  protecting   the  train   and   re-inforcing  the   engi- 


The  Two  Pole  Pieces  of  a  Brake  Application  Magnet.     The 

Permanent    Magnet    Which    Connects   Them    is 

Underneath  the  Ballast 

neer's  intelligence,  leaves  him  practically  undisturbed  in  the 
handling  of  his  train  so  long  as  he  performs  his  duty. 

All  apparatus  on  the  track,  as  well  as  on  the  locomotive, 
i-  operated  on  the  normal  danger  plan.     Assuming  a  train 


A  Reset  Magnet 

in  tin-  block  section  approaching  the  block  to  be  protected 

(which  may  or  may  not  be  occupied  by  a  preceding  train)  it 
encounters  two  normal-clanger,  brake-application  magnets, 
one  near  the  entrance  end  and  one  at  the  critical  point   in 


the  block,  and  there  is  a  differential  reset  magnet  near  the 
exit  end. 

The  brake-application  magnets  are  of  the  permanent 
magnet  type  with  neutralizing  eoils  wound  on  the  two  ends 
or  pole  pieces,  while  the  reset  is  simply  an  electro  magnet. 
All  of  the  magnets  are  controlled  by  the  track  circuit  relay 
of  the  section  in  advance,  the  brake  applying  magnets  being 
normally  alive  and  the  reset  normally  dead. 

When  a  train  enters  this  approach  block,  and  the  block 


The   Receiver   Under   the   Forward   End   of  the   Tender 

ahead  is  clear,  the  application  magnets  are  made  inactive 
by  the  neutralizing  coils,  thus  permitting  the  magnetically 
responsive  receiver  on  the  locomotive  to  pass  through  the 
space  over  the  magnet  poles  without  being  affected.  If  the 
advance  Mock  is  not  clear  then  the  application  magnets  will 
remain  normal,  or  active,  and  the  magnetic  receiver  on  the 
locomotive  is  subject  to  their  influence.  The  reset  magnet 
then  is  inert. 

The  track  magnets  are  enclosed   for  protection  in  sealed 
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manga]  tsings  which  are  Supported  in  the  ballast, 

between  adjacent  ties,  by  extension  arms  resting  upon  and 

secured  to  the  ties.     The  application  and  reset  magnets  are 

placed  at  right  angles  to  eai  h  other  in  the  center  of  the  track, 

the  application  magnets  being  paralled  to  the  ties,  and  the 

magnets   parallel    to   the    rail.-.     This   insures    proper 

tinn  and  operation  of  the  apparatus  on  the  locomotive 

regardless  of  the  direction  of  motion  or  heading  of  the  loco- 

-  of  the  magnet  poles  are  between  four  and 

.ind  five  inches  lower  than  the  tops  of  the  running  rails. 

Locomotive  Equipment 
\     .     ibli     receiver  is   hung   under  the   forward   end   of   the 

tender  on  adjustable  supports.  This  receiver  is  composed  of 
lirs  of  Bat  iron  collector  plates  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  a  non  magnetic  box.  These  plates  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  higher  than  the  top.-  of  the  running  rails,  thus  mak- 
ing the  distance  from  the  track  magnet  to  the  receiver  about 
•lit  inches. 
1  he  magnetic  flux  from  the  track  magnet  is  carried, 
through  movable  iron  cores  within  the  receiver  box.  to  a  float- 
ing receiver  in  which  this  flux  is  concentrated  on  one  or  the 
other  of  two  moving  armatures  of  small  mass.  The  appli- 
cation magnets  affect  one  armature  while  the  reset  m 
affect  the  other.  ["he  tops  of  the  pole  pieces  are  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  when  a  locomotive  is  running  at  a  high 
speed  the  receiver  will  pass  over  the  track  magnet  in  less 
than  1 /100th  of  a  second.  During  this  time  the  -mall  arma- 
ture in  the  receiver  breaks  contact  momentarily. 

Ki  LAVS 

The  momentary  breaking  of  contact  by  the  armature  in 
the  receiver  is  translated  into  action  by  relays  mounted  in  a 
box  located  on  the  running  board.  There  are  three  relays, 
operating    self-centering    pressure   contact-    in    definite    se 
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stop  if  the  automatic  brakes  come  on,  or  with  the  privilege  of 
proceeding  under  limited  speed  until  released.  The  operation 
of  this  valve  assembly  may  cover  any  one  of  a  number  of 
different  possibilities,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of 
train  make-up  and  of  operation  met  in  practice.  Under  usual 
conditions  of  operation,  caution  and  stop  signals  will  cause 
two  brake 'applications,  called  primary  and  secondary.  The 
.  harac  ter  of  these  two  applil  ations  is  governed  by  the  selector 
valve.  Primary  and  secondary  braking  may  Ik.'  used  in  any 
combination,  for  example  as  follow-:  10-lb.  and  25-lb.  re- 
duction; 25-lb.  reduction  and  emergency  application;  nothing 
and  25  lb.,  and  so  on.  The  valve  assembly  is  applicable  to 
any   kind   of  standard    brake  equipment. 

Si'i  i  \<  Control  Mi  >  banish 

The  speed  control  mechanism  is  carried  on  the  front  end 
of  the  locomotive,  one  end  of  it  being  supported  on  an  ex- 


The  Speed  Control   Mechanism 

:  lays  will  re-pond  to  impulses  a-  short  as 

in!      I  hej  are  sealed  and  i  ushioned,  and 
timed  the)    in  una  flea  ted  b)  \  ibration 

Yw  \i     As, i  UBL1 

111,-   impul  ip  by   the   receiver  and   pa-ed  on   bv 

the  n  I  in  influencing  the   action  of  two  pilot  con 

ith  the  i  ah  on  the  fireman's  side 

[Tie  function  of  tin- nrrol  valves  is  to  establish  an 

phere  from  one  or  another  of  the  piston  cham 

itrol  the    movement  of  a   ported   slide  valve 

Ive  will,  a-  ni. i\  I-  determined  bv  a 

lired  i  ombination  of  measured 

ind  limited  light  and  h  ■    and  emergency  brake 

r|    control,    with    or   without    enforced 


The  Special  Head  for  the  Engineman's  Brake  Valve  and  One 
Pair  of  Signal  Lamps 

tension    of    the    forward    truck    axle-.         The    other   end    has    a 

spring-suspended  nose  support.     The  drive  is  by  enclosed 
gearing  running  in  oil.  while  the  governor  assembly  is 
carried    in    a    dry   chamber    in    which    there    is   a   centrifugal 
nor,  a  -mall  air  cylinder  ami  fixed  and  movable  end- 
contact  steel  brushes. 

A  single  flexible  air  hose  and  a  flexible  electric  cable,  ter- 
minating in  a  Standard  coupling,  are  attached  to  the  free 
.nil  of  the  -peed  control  mechanism.  The  air  hose  is  con- 
to  the  engine  brake  system.  The  whole  constitutes 
i  combination  of  a  speed-responsive  device  (not  an  odom- 
eter) and  a  brake-responsive  device,  b)  mean-  of  which  the 
in-,  r--ar\  co-ordination  may  be  automatically  secured  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  operation  of  automatic  braking. 

rhe  remainder  oi  the  equipment  on  the  locomotive  con- 
sists of  a  small  storage  battery  and  the-  headlight  generator 
for  supplying  the  storage  battery;  a  manually  and  power- 
ted  engineer's  valve  interchangeable  with  the  standard 
valve;  and  two  p.nr-  ><i  signal  lamp-,  one  on  each  side  of 
i  nj  ineer's  valve  is  operated  b)  air  oil  pressure 
when   i  track  impulse  is  received      I  hi-  pressure  is  used  to 

move  the-  handle  of  the  valve  to  lap  position,  the  actual  brak- 

her  than  manual,  being  accomplished  by  the  automatic 

under  the  left  side  of  the  cab      ITie  green  lights  -how 

when  the  equipment  i-  in  running  order  and  the  blocs  ahead 

■     and  the  vdlow  one*  when  the  relation  between  speed 
and   manual   brakine;   make-   it    -afe   to  proceed    under   control. 
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Operation 

On  entrant  t  to  every  block,  the  cab  signals  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  next  block  in  advance  is  occupied.  If 
the  -iu'nal  at  the  entrance  of  the  advance  block  is  at  caution, 
then,  on  passing  over  a  live  distant  magnet,  the  green  light 
disappears,  an  audible  warning  is  given  and  a  service  brake 
application  is  initiated,  this  being  light  or  heavy,  depending 
upon  how  the  selector  valve  is  set.  The  yellow  proceed  light 
appears  if  braking  is  sufficient  to  forestall  secondary  braking 
at  the  home  magnet. 

The  engineer's  brake  handle  will  be  moved  to  lap  posi- 
tion, but  it  can  then,  with  effort,  be  pushed  back  to  the  re- 
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Plan  and  Sections  of  the  Relays  and  Relay  Case 

lease  position,  against  the  brake-head  operating  pressure  on 
the  motor  pistons,  which  pressure  will  then  be  prompt]}'  re- 
leased if  the  train  is  not  running  above  the  predetermined 
caution  entrance  speed.  If  the  engineer  is  attending  to  his 
duty  he  may,  therefore,  forestall  actual  braking  of  the  train 
or  he  may  promptly  release  his  brakes  in  response  to  a  change 
in  roadside  signal  indications.  The  automatic  service  brake 
application  may  be  augmented  or  diminished  manually  at 
will. 

If  the  selector  valve  has  been  set  for  no  primary  brake 
application,  as  may  be  required  in  the  movement  of  slow 
freights,  then  only  an  alarm  will  be  given  if  the  speed  is 
under  control. 

If  the  engineer,  while  approaching  the  _horae  magnet, 
makes  a  service  brake  application,  the  yellow  light  will  ap- 
pear in  the  cab  whenever  there  is  sufficient  braking  to  insure 
reducing  the  speed  to  "control"  speed  in  a  suitable  distance 
after  passing  a  live  home  magnet  without  automatic  secon- 
dary braking. 

If  the  danger  condition  persists  when  passing  the  home 
magnet  a  second  service  braking  will  be  initiated,  which 
may  likewise  be  released  by  the  engineer,  but  conditions  are 
established  for  an  immediate  or  subsequent  secondary  brake 
application,  according  to  the  speed  and  braking  conditions 
which  then  or  thereafter  obtain  within  the  block. 

If  when  getting  the  second  impulse  at  a  live  home  magnet 
the  locomotive  is  running  without  braking  and  below  the 
determined  control  speed,  say  IS  or  20  miles  an  hour,  as 
indicated  by  the  yellow  lamp,  and  so  continues  until  reach- 
ing the  reset  magnet,  there  will  be  no  secondary  brake  appli- 
cation, but  if  the  speed  is  increased  and  goes  alxive  the  con- 
trol speed  before  passing  an  active  reset  magnet,  the  brakes 
will  be  applied. 

If  the  engine  when  passing  a  live  home  magnet  is  running 


below  the  predetermined  speed  limit,  say  45  or  50  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  train  as  a  whole  is  being  properly  braked 
under  a  manual  or  automatic  service  application,  the  second- 
ary braking  will  not  take  place;  but  if  the  brakes  are  re- 
leased before  reaching  the  control  speed,  then  a  heavy  service 
or  emergency  braking  will  occur,  depending  upon  the  setting 
of  the  selector  valve.  The  secondary  brake  cannot  be  re- 
leased,  however,  until  it  has  completed  its  function,  no  mat- 
ter how  short  the  initial  impulse  or  whatever  the  engineer 
attempts  to  do  with  his  brake  handle. 

When  the  speed  has  been  reduced  to  "control,"  the  brakes 
may  be  released,  but  if  the  speed  is  later  increased  above  the 
low  limit  before  passing  an  active  reset  magnet,  the  sec- 
ondary or  emergency  braking  will  again  take  place. 

If  the  engine  when  passing  a  live  home  magnet  is  running 
above  a  predetermined  high  speed  limit  then  there  will  be 
an  uncontrolled  secondary  braking  which  cannot  be  released 
until  its  function  has  been  completed. 

When  running  above  a  predetermined  allowed  maximum 
speed  on  a  clear  track,  a  service  brake  will  come  on,  regard- 
less of  the  roadside  signal  indication,  and  the  train  speed 
must  be  pulled  down  to  a  safe  caution  block  entrance  speed 
to  have  the  pressure  on  the  engineers  brake  handle  released 
before  passing  a  reset  magnet. 

If  under  these  conditions  a  train,  having  had  a  maximum 
speed  brake  impulse  and  not  having  been  pulled  down  to  a 
suitable  speed,  should  enter  a  caution  block,  then  it  will  get 
a  secondary  braking  at  the  first  application  magnet. 

If  under  any  conditions  the  secondary  brake  has  come  on, 
the  predetermined    set  of  the  selector  valve  will  determine 


The  Valve  Assembly 

whether  the  train  can  proceed  under  control  on  the  engineer's 
initiative  alone,  or  whether  the  train  must  first  be  brought 
to  a  stop  and  require  the  co-operation  of  the  engineer  and 
fireman  outside  of  the  cab  to  release  the  brakes. 

When  passing  over  a  live  reset  magnet  the  engine  relays 
will  be  restored  to  normal  position,  ready  for  response  to  the 
next  live  application  magnet,  no  matter  whether  there  have 
been  one  or  two  application  impulses  received,  and  if  none 
has  been  received  the  reset  impulse  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
apparatus.  The  reset  only  restores  the  control  relays  to  nor- 
mal ;  it  has  no  effect  on  the  brakes. 

If,  however,  when  passing  the  reset  magnet  it  is  not  ener- 
gized by  the  clearing  of  the  home  signal,  the  reset  will  not 
act  and  the  allowed  speed  will  be  held  down  to  the  control 
limit,  but  the  train  may  proceed  into  and  through  the  next 
block  under  control. 

If   the   conductor   unlocks   a   control   switch   he  can   tem- 
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porarih  give  to  the  engineer  and  fireman  the  privilege  of 
joint  action  to  establish  an  early  reset,  it  and  only  whin  the 
proceed  cab  linht  i-  in  evidence. 

In  interlocked  or  other  special  territory  an  additional  reset 

magnet  may  be   installed   to  permit  earlier  acceleration  in 

i  to  clear,  and  provision  can  also  be  made, 

nve  control  of  the  train  conductor,  so  that 

simultaneous  co-ordinated  action  by  an  engineer  and  his  fire- 

:;  reset  the  relaj  -  to  normal. 

The  response  to  the  service  brake  impulses,  and  to  the 

secondary  brake  impulses  when  exceeding  the  speed  Limits. 

as  well  as  to  the  n  edingly  rapid,  and  both  brake 

control-  are  operated  on  closed  circuits. 

ons  under  speed  control,  as  for  example,  dangerous 
curves  or  bridge  or  crossing  approaches,  may  be  treated  as 
permanent  signal  blocks,  each  being  provided  with  one  or 
more  permanent  application  magnets  to  initiate  service  brak- 
ing  at  the  proper  point  if  the  speed  i-  excessive,  or  later  if 
it    is    augmented,    and    a    permanent    re-et    magnet    after    the 


The  re-closing  of  contact  21    immediately  energizes  relax    S 
and  picks  up  armature  S-l. 

1  In-  application  of  pressure  to  the  engineer's  brake  head 
puts  pressure  on  the  BHC  switch,  opens  the  reset  circuit. 
Iireaks  green  lamp  (Jr.  de-energizes  reset  relay  R.  drops 
armature  R-l  and  break-  contacts  .^1  and  .x2,  relay  S  re- 
maining  energized  through  -tick  contact  29.  There  is.  there- 
fore', a  condition  established  in  which,  instead  of  1'.  S  and 
R  being  all  active,  as  in  normal  running,  I'  and  R  are  i 
and   S   i-  -till  alive 

The  movement  of  the  brake  head  pi-ton-  o|K-ns  lill\  t 
atmosphere  and  closes  circuit  from  relay  P  through  -peed 
Krusli  9  and  cylinder  contact  N  to  negative  line  through 
brush  11  and  switch  Sw.  This  response  i-  permissible  onh 
when  cylinder  contact  N,  which  is  normally  shifted  to  the 
left  with  increase  of  speed,  is  moved  sufficiently  far  to  the 
right  to  permit  brush  9  to  make  contact  with  cylinder  N. 
Under  these  conditions  relay  1'  pick-  up  and  there  is  now 
established   these  conditions:      I'   and    S   active   and   R   dead. 
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Conducting  Ring 

A  Complete  Diagram  of  the  Electrical  Circuits  and  Connections  on  the  Locomotive 


■'■liry    and    res.  i 
Primary    and    secondary    pilot    valve   colli. 

\,,- :  t    armatures 

curve  i-  passed.     Portable  magnets  may  also  be  used   for 
ondil         o  ntrol. 
Hie  brakes  once  applied,  the  actuating  pressure  on  tin 
• ,  ritil  the  speed  i-  reduced  to  a 

predetermined   limit,  which   i-   individual   to  each  cl 

All   ,i    the   electrical   connections    in    the   apparatus   are 
igi  on 

I     i  I       I  Mil     I       1 

When  application  contact  21   i-  momentarih   openi 

and  <\r>  p  their  .miutiir.      I' 

-  i       lli.  P-l  i  tick  i 

in  nit  of  th.-  primar)   pilot   valve  co     PP<       ■  ith   re 

I  he  dropping  of  armn 

t  then 

contact 

turt  R-l  ol 


I  ,r    .iii.I     \  '    '•  .1'      Hi. I     - 

Kill     .m,l    SAP. .  Conta  rak«  head  cylinder  and 

straight    :iir    pule 
IIMX  resjitrr    in    hr.v 


BHC  being  meanwhile  closed    on    release    of    brake    head 
ure,  tela)  contact   !2,  however,  being  left  <>|>en. 

Si  .  OND    IMPI  l  SI 

tin  second  impulse  from  the  track  the  contact  21  is  again 
momentarily,   opened  and   I'  and  S  .mam  de  energiaed,  but 

llii-  time  (contact  II  at  re-et  relax  R  being  now  op.il)  thi 
dropping  of  armature  S  I  open-  the  -ti.  k  contact  29  of  relax 
S.    and    tin-    relax     therefore    remain-    dead,    although    conta.  t 

'i  hi-  .  lo-ed .  rel.n   P  i.m  be  restored   •-  before      lb 

dition  i  l   tli<'  relax-  now   I-:      1'  alive  and  S  and  R  dead,  and 

two  ,  f  th,-  four  i  it.  mi-.  8  3  30  an  I  S2,  m  parallel  and 
ne.  ted   through    13   to  th.-   secondary    pilot   valve  SP< 
tin-  ...ntrol  of   SIT  through   brush 

le   brush    1  I   and   the   -vxit.  h   I  p  rated   bx    SAP 

Brush  l  !  and  brush  6,  connected  to  proceed  light  Y    are 

moved  to  the  left   bx    pre- lire  111   the  1.x.  in.  live  brake  system 

m  the  tiame  direction  a-  \'M   i-  moved  bx   the  centrifugal 
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governor.  If  SAP  is  opened  then  the  final  control  is  on  brush 
8,  but  if  SAP  is  closed  the  control  is  shifted  to  brush  12, 
that  is,  to  a  co-ordinated  position  depending  u]x>n  speed  and 
braking.  Contact  6  breaks  before  contact  12,  and  hence  the 
yellow  light  Y  becomes  a  warning  and  proceed  light. 

Reset  Imiti.se 

On  receiving  a  reset  impulse,  contact  22  is  closed  by 
armature  25  and  locked  closed  by  holding  coil  24,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  receiver.  Relay  R  is,  therefore,  made  active; 
contacts  31  and  32  are  closed  by  R-l  and  green  lamp  Gr  is 
lighted,  while  S  is  likewise  re-energized  and  through  contact 
31  all  circuits,  relays  and  pilot  valve  coils  are  restored  to 
normal  condition.  If  only  one  application  impulse  has  been 
received,  the  reset  contact  on  the  receiver  simply  restores  R 
and  Gr  to  an  active  condition,  S  alreadv  being  energized. 


Tests  are  now  being  carried  on  for  seven  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  on  a  section  of  the  New  York  Central,  be- 
tween Ossining  and  Tarrytown,  covering  six  signal  indica- 
tions on  eastbound  track  No.  2.  This  is  about  30  miles 
from  New  York.  All  other  trains  are  temporarily  excluded 
from  this  section  and  several  hundred  recording  operations, 
under  varying  conditions,  are  made  each  week.  Electric  lo- 
comotives and  multiple  unit  trains  which  take  direct  current 
from  a  third  rail,  with  a  traffic  rail  return,  are  operated  on 
this  section  of  the  road.  The  automatic  block  signal  system 
is  normal  clear  and  the  rail  circuits  are  alternating  current. 
The  normal  danger  track  magnets  are  supplied  from  storage 
batteries  located  along  the  right-of-way  maintained  by  a 
trickling  charge  from  the  alternating  current  power  lines. 

This  train  control  system  was  developed  by  the  Sprague 
Safety  Control  &  Signal  Corporation,  -121  Canal  street,  N.  Y. 


The  Relation  of  Freight  Rates  to  Agriculture 

Chairman  Anderson  of  Joint  Commission  of  Agriculture 
Inquiry  Forecasts  Commission's  Report 


Chairman  Anderson  of  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture  Inquiry  has  given  out  a 
forecast  of  the  section  of  the  forthcoming  report  on 
transportation  dealing  with  the  economic  relation  of  trans- 
portation to  agriculture  and  industry. 

"The  joint  commission  has  decided  to  report  to  Congress," 
said  Chairman  Anderson,  "that  the  transportation  rates  on 
many  commodities,  more  especially  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture, bear  a  disproportionate  relation  to  the  price  of  such 
commodities;  that  immediate  reductions  in  transportation 
rates  should  be  first  applied  to  farm  products  and  other  basic 
commodities;  that  reductions  in  rates  upon  the  articles  of 
higher  value,  or  upon  tonnage  moving  upon  so-called  'class 
rates,'  are  not  warranted  while  the  rates  upon  agricultural 
products  and  other  basic  commodities  remain  at  their  existing 
levels;  that  greater  consideration  should  be  given  in  the 
future  by  public  rate-making  authorities  and  by  the  railroads 
in  the  making  of  transportation  rates  to  the  relative  value 
of  commodities  and  existing  and  prospective  economic  con- 
ditions. 

"It  also  appears  from  our  inquiry  that  the  pyramided  per 
cent  advances  in  rates  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  made  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration caused  the  dislocation  of  long  standing  rate  relation- 
ships between  rates  upon  agricultural  and  industrial  products 
and  between  competitive  enterprises  and  competitive  sec- 
tions of  the  country;  also,  that  the  railroads  and  public 
rate-making  bodies  should  seek  to  readjust  rates  so  as  to 
preserve  as  far  as  practicable  the  general  relationship  exist- 
ing prior  to  1918  with  due  regard  to  present  and  future 
economic  conditions. 

"We  have  found  that  freight  rates  on  perishables  normally 
take  about  one-third  of  the  selling  price  and  frequently  two- 
thirds,  and  in  periods  of  low  prices  and  light  demands,  they 
constitute  a  heavy  burden  upon  this  traffic.  It  is  manifest 
from  the  evidence  we  have  secured  that  the  purchaser  and 
the  farmer  are  dependent  to  a  marked  degree  upon  the  trans- 
portation (barges  of  farm  products.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tance involved  these  transportation  charges  must  enable  both 
the  carrier  and  the  producer  to  realize  a  profit  from  his 
operations. 

"The  report  will  show  that  in  October,  1921,  farm  prod- 
ucts were  at  an  index  figure  of  102  and  railway  rates  at  169, 
and  that  in  this  period  of  falling  prices  for  farm  products  the 
increased   freight  charges  made  the   farmer   feel   more  keenly 


the  relationship  of  freight  charges  to  the  price  obtained  for 
his  product. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  commission  as  a  whole,"  Chairman 
Anderson  said,  "both  the  producers  and  consumers  of  grain 
and  its  products  should  have  the  following  advantages  of 
transportation ; 

(a)  Competitive  avenues  of  distribution  through  which 
the  largest  number  of  consumers  can  reasonably 
be  reached; 

(b)  Through  rates  from  points  of  production  to  points 
of  final  consumption  through  two  or  more  com- 
petitive primary  grain  markets; 

(c)  General  application  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  recent  conclusion  applying  lower 
rates  on  coarse  grain  than  on  wheat,  except  where 
rates  are  affected  by  water  competition  or  other 
factors  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Commission; 

(d)  Adequate  and  suitable  box  car  equipment. 
"Hay,"  the  commission  will  declare,  "must  have  a  reduc- 
tion in  both  rates  and  sales  margins  before  there  can  be  a 
resumption  of  normal  shipments  and  in  order  that  the  pro- 
ducer may  get  a  reasonable  share  of  the  final  sales  price. 

"We  are  convinced,"  said  the  chairman,  "that  freight  rates 
are  still  too  high  to  permit  the  production  and  marketing 
of  hay  at  a  profit  to  the  producer,  and  further  reductions  are 
essential  before  the  production  and  marketing  of  hay  will 
be  upon  a  normal  basis.  The  price  of  hay  on  the  farm  is 
now  at  or  below  the  pre-war  level,  and  if  that  price  is  main-  ' 
tained  both  freight  rates  and  marketing  costs  must  likewise 
be  readjusted  to  a  similar  level." 

The  commission  has  found  that  livestock  shows  marked 
fluctuations  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  shipments, 
and  it  urges  that  railroads,  shippers,  and  stock  yards  should 
co-operate  to  bring  about  a  more  even  distribution  of  ship- 
ments at  the  livestock  markets.  Increased  marketing  costs, 
including  freight,  commission,  and  other  charges  are  found 
to  have  borne  with  the  greatest  severity  upon  the  livestock 
producer  farthest  from  market. 

"Farm  prices  of  livestock  in  1921,"  Chairman  Anderson 
said,  "were  below  the  1913  level.  If  higher  prices  cannot  be 
realized,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  all  the  cost  in  market- 
ing and  distribution  must  be  stabilized  at  approximately  the 
1913  level.  If,  as  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  prices  of  live- 
stock are  going  to  find  their  level  somewhat  higher  than  in 
1913,  freight,  commission  charges,  feed,  yardage,  and  other 
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costs  may  aflso  find  a  level  corresponding  to  that  of  die  price 
of  live.-' 

Present  freight  rates  have  been  found  by  the  commission 
to  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
but  it  say?  that  they  do  add  to  the  cotton  planter's  burden. 

"Any  increase  in  freight  rates,  therefore,"  said  the  chair- 
man, "presses  with  undue  severity  upon  the  cotton  producer 
because  of  the  high  cost  per  bale  of  cotton  production.  It  is 
pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  export  of  cotton 
has  in  the  past  been  the  principal  factor  in  balancing  the 
trade  of  the  United  State-  and  thai  it  i-  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  country  to  have  profitable  production  and  large 
export  of  cotton  continue." 

Wool  Producers'  Low  Returns 

ires  in  the  report  will  show,  Chairman  Anderson 
that  the  difference  between  market  prices  for  wool  and  the 
return  to  the  producer  plus  freight  is  unduly  large.  In  1913 
the  spread  varied  from  $0.17  to  $5.74,  and  in  1920-21  from, 
low.  $3.54^4,  to,  high,  S6.28J4.  The  chairman  said  on  this 
point:  "It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  marketing 
increased  in  any  such  ratio.  We  believe  that  the  price  of 
wool  to  the  producer  has  been  depressed  somewhat  by  the 
freight  rates  but  primarily  by  disorderly  and  unscientific 
marketing."  The  steps  taken  toward  co-operative  grading 
and  selling  will  help  to  bring  the  wool  producer  closer  to  the 
consumer. 

In  dairy  products  the  commission  has  found  that  the 
freight  rate  has  a  varying  influence  upon  the  return  to  the 
producer  and  the  price  to  the  consumer.  For  the  United 
the  weighted  average  freight  rate  on  whole  milk  is 
probably  less  than  one  cent  per  quart.  Since  buttermaking 
changed  from  a  farm  industry  to  a  factory  production,  die 
transportation  charge  has  entered  largely  into  the  price  of 
butter  to  the  producer  and  consumer.  The  farmer's  price  for 
butter  fat  is  obviously  more  largely  influenced  by  fluctuations 
in  market  prices  than  by  the  freight  rate.  Cheese  rates  have 
been  found  to  be  on  a  very  high  level  and  out  of  alignment 
with  rates  on  more  valuable  and  more  perishable  commodities 
such  as  eggs  or  grapes. 

"Aside  from  their  direct  application  to  the  products  of 
agriculture,"  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "transportation  charges 
have  an  indirect  but  important  effect  on  agriculture  through 
their  relation  to  the  cost  and  selling  price  of  the  basic  com- 
modities. We  have  gone  into  the  subject  from  that  angle  and 
will  be  able  I  me  definite  conclusions  in  our  report. 

"For  example,  fertilizer  pric  es  . i r < ■  now   i  lose  to  the  pre  war 

except    for    the    higher    freight    costs    now    prevailing. 

Material  prices  and  costs  of  manufacture  are  almost  back 

tn  normal,  leaving  the  present   freight  costs  almost  entirely 

rence  between  present  cost  of  fertilizer 

md  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  war. 

Farm  Implements 

\\ .    have  found  that  the  weighted  average  of  farm  im- 
plements factory  price,  exclusive  of  |  |uipmenl  and 
in  be  41   per  e  mi  ah  ve  1913;  in 
equipment  and  twine,  these  prices  are  now 

:t  above  I'M  -       It  would  appear  that 
ii  ultural    implement-   do 
marked  degree  a-  other  commodities 
and  Lfa  ding  to  a  lower  price  level     1' 

I'M  4  tin-  ti  iltural  imp! 

.  Iling  pril  e  to  the  farmer,  in 
,  ludinj  lo  the  in, inn 

■It       \ 
ommodity,  iu<  h  as 
I  lumber,  would  aasisl  in  rt 
dui  ing  the  farm*  i 

1    that    the    farmers    are    the    KCOnd 
iil'  next  to  the  railroa.' 


purchasing  annually  about  30  per  cent  of  the  country's  steel 
production.  They  are.  therefore,  intimately  interested  in  the 
relationship  of  transportation  cost  to  the  sales  price  of  steel. 
The  freight  element  in  a  ton  of  steel  is  declared  by  iron  and 
steel  makers  to  be  in  ex(  ess  of  4]  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  finished  article  and  -till  higher  in  the  case  of  pig  iron. 

The  farmer  is  similarly  interested  in  coal  freight  cha 
since  he  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  from  20  to  22 
per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption  of  bituminous  coal.  Mine 
freight  rates,  sales  margins  on  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  have  very  greatly  increased  since  1913.  There 
has  been  practically  no  depression  in  this  industry  although 
were  somewhat  lower  in  1<>21  than  in  1920.  The 
commission  believes  that  reduction  in  mine  prices,  freight, 
ratc>.  and  sales  margins  on  coal,  especially  on  bituminous 
coal,  would  probably  be  promptly  reflected  in  improved  busi 
ness  conditions. 

As  to  Coal 

With  further  reference  to  bituminous  coal,  Mr.  Anderson 
said  that  the  commission  had  reached  these  conclusions: 

(a)  That  the  wages  of  the  coal  industry  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  prevailing  economic  con- 
ditions ; 

(b)  That  the  transportation  charges  should  be  adjusted 
with  due  regard  to  the  prevailing  condition-: 

(c)  That  items  of  immediate  expense  in  handling 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum; 

(d)  That  duplication  of  any  items  of  expense  inter- 
mediate between  producer  and  consumer  should  be 
eliminated  where  such  expense  can  be  avoided  with- 
out unnecessary  interference  with  the  broad  avenue 
of  distribution  now  existing. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  commission  has  found  that  the 
farmers  consume  46  per  cent  of  the  country's  lumber  produc- 
tion, largely  in  the  so-called  lower  grades,  and  on  these 
u'rades  the  retailer  now  realizes  on  the  long  hauls  more  in  his 
-ales  margin  on  the  freight  cost  than  upon  the  lumber's  mill 
value. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  the  railways  as  a  whole,"  Chair- 
man Anderson  said,  "they  could  better  afford  to  obtain  the 
needed  revenue  from  the  lumber  business  by  the  assessment 
of  relatively  higher  rates  to  applv  to  their  short  haul  business 
in  order  to  give  needed  relief  to  the  long  haul  traffic  and  still 
maintain  a  total  compensatory  railroad  revenue." 

Oil  Products 

I  In  price  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  of  which  farmer-  are 
large  consumers,  has  been  found  to  be  influenced  little  or  not 
at  all  by  changes  in  freight  rate-.  As  to  cement,  which  is  in 
the  same  category,  the  commission  has  found  that  Uith 
freight  rates  and  prices  of  this  commodity  should  show  the 
trend  of  price-  levels  of  other  basic  commodities.  "When  the 
freight  rates  are  reduced,''  Mr.  Anderson  said,  "such  d< 
should  be  reflected  in  the  price  to  the  consumer  and  not 
absorbed  a-  profit  by  various  other  factors  in  the  distribution 
system  We  believe  that  the  public  constituted  authorities 
might  properly  analyze  retail  price  trends  of  this  commodit) 
in  relation-hip  to  the  level  of  rates  established." 

<  ',u.  found    to   be    practically 

back  to  pre  war  level-  The  price  and  distribution  of  canned 
product-  i-  not  materially  affected  by  present  freight  rate-, 
the   freight  rate  bearing  a   relatively  small   ratio  to  the   final 

lit    rati-  mi    -u.  h   article-   a-   boots,   shoes.   ,lr\ 

men'-  awA  women'-  clothing,  in  the  commission's  judgment, 
ar.    not  materially  responsible  for  the  price  of  tin- 

modities  Where  the  freight  rate  i-  not  absorbed  bv  the 
men  haul  bul  i-  made  a  part  of  the  cost  basis  upon  which 
margin-  and  profits  arc-  figured,  it  represents  a  small  pro- 
portion   .•!   the   final   sales  price 


B.  R.  £&  P.  Ton-Mileage  Reduced  53.92  Per  Cent 

Result  of  Sharp  Decline  in  Traffic  Is  1921  Deficit  of  $965,508. 
Which  Equals  5.85  Per  Cent  on  Stock 


Bituminous  coal  makes  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  The 
tonnage  of  this  commodity  in  normal  years  runs  about 
10,000,000  tons  and  the  total  tonnage  of  all  commodities 
about  15,000,000.  In  1921,  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh carried  only  3,854,947  tons  of  bituminous  and  its 
total  tonnage  was  only  7,503,909  tons.  The  result  was  a 
corporate  surplus  available  for  dividends  shown  in  red — in 
other  words,  a  deficit  of  $965,508,  or  a  return  on  capital 
stock  figuring  out  at  a  loss  of  5.85  per  cent.  These  figures 
compared  with  a  net  of  $2,295,049  in  1920,  amounting  to 
13.91  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The  contrast  between 
1921  and  1920  is  made  all  the  more  striking  because  1920 
was  the  best  year  in  the  company's  history  and  1921  the 
poorest  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  past  year  was 
the  first  in  which  the  company  experienced  a  deficit  since 
1894. 

In  1920,  the  road  was  unusually  fortunate.  It  did  not 
succeed  in  doing  anything  at  all  spectacular  during  the  last 
two  months  of  federal  control — January  and  February — nor 
did  it  shine  particularly  during  the  guaranty  period.  It  did, 
however,  do  some  rather  remarkable  work  during  the  last 
four  months  of  1920  when  it  was  operating  on  its  own 
account.  It  then  had  the  advantage  of  the  increased  rates 
effective  in  August  and  it  had  a  heavy  traffic  movement 
which  lasted  well  into  December.  It  was  its  earnings  for 
these  four  months  which  enabled  the  road  to  show  the  large 
corporate  net  which  it  did  show  for  1920 — namely  13.91 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The  decline  in  traffic,  when  it 
did  come,  was  extremely  sharp.  Its  sharpness  was  evidenced 
in  the  figures  for  January  and  was  accentuated  in  the  fol- 
lowing months.  Thus  in  October,  1920,  the  net  ton-miles, 
including  both  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight,  were  251,- 
562;  in  November,  213,321;  in  December,  197,064;  in  Janu- 
ary, 1921,  the  figure  had  dropped  to  but  115,072  and  in 
February  there  was  a  further  drop  to  the  low  figure  of  85,276. 
Nor  was  there  during  1921  any  sign  of  recovery.  The  best 
month  in  1921  was  October;  in  that  month  the  net  ton-miles 
totaled  only   122,708. 

The  decline  in  traffic  on  the  Class  I  railroads  as  a  whole 
from  1920  to  1921  was  23.3  per  cent.  The  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester &  Pittsburgh,  however,  suffered  a  loss  of  49.78  per  cent 
in  revenue  tonnage  and  of  53.92  per  cent  in  revenue  ton- 
miles.  ( 

With  a  decline  such  as  this  one,  no  one  could  expect  any 
railroad,  no  matter  how  efficiently  managed — and  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  noted  for  its  efficient  management 
— not  to  suffer  a  severe  loss  even  with  the  advantage  of 
higher  rates  and  the  most  drastic  sort  of  economy. 

Extraordinary  Unfavorable  Conditions  in  Coal  Fields 

The  road  serves  what  may  be  generally  termed  the  central 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  field,  which  in  1921  experienced, 
as  President  Noonan  puts  it  in  his  annual  report,  "extra- 
ordinary unfavorable  conditions."  Bituminous  coal,  as 
noted,  makes  up  about  two-thirds  the  total  tonnage.  The 
road  also  has  an  important  tonnage  of  iron  ore,  coke  and 
pig  iron.  In  1921  this  latter  traffic,  like  coal,  was  also 
conspicuous  by  its  approach  to  absence.  The  details  may 
be  given  briefly  as  follows:  The  total  tonnage  of  all  com- 
modities carried  was  7,503,909  as  compared  with  14,941,182 
tons  in  1920,  a  decrease,  as  above  noted,  of  49.78  per  cent. 
The  tonnage  of  bituminous  coal  was  3,854,947  tons  as  com- 
pared with  9,402,558  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  5,547,611  tons. 


Coke  which  totaled  in  1921,  154,388  tons  was  442,393  tons 
less  than  in  1920.  The  iron  ore  tonnage  was  but  99,727 
tons,  642,614  tons  less  than  in  1920. 

"Other  freight"  did  not  suffer  as  severely;  it  was  3,300,- 
670  tons  in  1921  as  compared  with  3,954,892  tons  in  1920. 
The  tons  one  mile  were  1,136,943,603  as  compared  with 
2,467,398,051  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  1,330,454,448,  as  above 
noted,  or  53.92  per  cent.  It  is  well,  in  using  these  1920 
figures,  to  point  out  that  although  the  net  income  of  the 
property  in  1920  was  the  best  in  the  company's  history — 
due  to  the  results  of  the  last  four  months— the  traffic  carried 
in  1920  did  not  break  any  records.  The  revenue  ton-mileage 
was  greater  in  both  1917  and  1918. 

Putting  these  on  a  revenue  basis  gives  us  more  interesting 
details.  The  freight  revenues  in  1921  totaled  $11,962,147 
as  compared  with  $19,014,479  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $7,052,- 
331.  The  road  shows  its  revenues  from  coal  transportation 
separately:  the  1921  coal  revenues  were  $6,261,050  as 
against  $11,828,281  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $5,567,231.  The 
total  revenues,  including  passenger,  etc.,  totaled  in  1921, 
$14,399,526,  or  $7,334,198  less  than  in  1920.  As  would  be 
natural  under  the  circumstances  and  as  we  would  expect  it 
to  be  the  case  in  any  report  of  1921  operations,  there  were 
sharp  cuts  in  operating  expenses.  The  operating  expenses 
were  actually  $13,917,032  as  compared  with  $21,127,624, 
a  decrease  of  $7,210,592  from  1920.  It  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  go  into  an  analysis  of  these  figures  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  tonnage 
and  have  shown  that  the  good  corporate  result  for  1920  was 
the  result  of  the  favorable  earsings  of  the  past  four  months 
of  that  year. 

Cost  and  Profit  per  Ton-Mile 

The  company's  annual  report  gives  some  unusually  inter- 
esting figures  of  cost  and  profit  per  ton  and  per  ton-mile. 
The  figures  are  on  an  annual  basis — in  other  words,  insofar 
as  concerns  1920,  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year  are  averaged  out  with  the  good 
conditions  of  the  last  four  months.  Thus  it  is  shown  that 
in  1921  the  receipts  per  ton  were  159.41  cents  as  compared 
with  127.26  cents  in  1920.  The  cost  per  ton  in  1921  was 
151.69  cents  as  against  123.54  in  the  previous  year  and  the 
profit  per  ton  was  7.72  cents  as  against  a  profit  in  1920  of 
but  3.72  cents,  which  profits  per  ton,  incidentally  compare 
with  a  loss  in  1919  of  6.08  cents  and  a  profit  of  17.75  cents 
in  1917,  or  20.28  cents  in  1916.  The  figures  per  ton-mile 
show  receipts  in  1921  of  1.052  cents;  in  1920,  .771,  and 
profits  in  1921,  of  .051  cents;  in  1920,  .023  cents,  or  in 
1917,  .104  cents. 

Naturally,  with  the  sharp  reduction  in  traffic,  the  operat- 
ing statistics  do  not  show  favorably.  Thus,  in  1921,  the 
average  revenue  train  load  was  754  as  compared  with  943 
in  1920.  The  tons  per  loaded  car  were  34.50  as  against  39.98. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  an  extremely  high- 
grade  road  financially  and  physically.  It  is  a  well-managed 
property.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  poor  results  of  1921 
will  not  be  far-reaching  because  they  have  been  the  result 
of  a  single  thing — lack  of  traffic.  Of  course,  conditions  at 
present  are  disturbed  by  the  coal  strike,  and  in  general,  the 
desired  improvement  in  earnings  is  not  in  sight.  The  road, 
however,  is  prepared  to  handle  a  heavy  business  and  appar- 
ently its  only  problem  at  present  depends  upon  its  getting 
that  business  through  restoration  of  normal  conditioms  in  the 
territory  which  it  serves. 
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Rail  Production   in  1921 

Tin  produi  ii.>\  of  rail-  in  the  United  States  during 
l'>21  was  the  lowest  in  any  year  since  1914.  according 
to  statistics  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
The  total,  2,178,818  gross  tons,  is  less  by  425,298  tons  than 
the    production    in    1920. 


• 


■ 
■ 


Gross  1 
i       Rerolled'     Electric     Iron 

71 

1,884,442  


F91 
194,193 

214,121 


91.751 
119,390 

95.169 

144.826 

101,256 


Total 


•Kcrollcd    from   . >iH   steel    rail-       Included    with    Bessemei    and      pen-hearth 
tSmall  tonnages  rolled  in   1909  and   1910.  I>tit   included   with   Bessemer  and 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  further  re- 
duction in  the  use  of  Bessemer  rail  as  indicated  by  the  table 
below.     In    1921    only    2.55    |>cr   cent   of   the   rail    rolled    was 
ler    i-  compared  with  5.49  per  cent  in  1920. 

Rates,   Showing    Decrease   by    Proi  0-1921 

Per  Pei  P 

cent         Decrease         cent 
04         .507.00-         13.15 
61.12 
4.41  .'0,951  24.37 


Kinds 

1920 

cent 

1921 

Open  hearth.  . 

2,334,222 

Bessemer    .  .  . 

5.49 

1 

96.044 

Total . 

Girder  and   high 


100.00    2,178,818   loo. no    425,298    16.33 

T-rails  for  electric  and  street  railways 
are  included  in  the  figures  given  above.  For  recent  years 
the  tonnage  was  as  follows:  I'M,,,  127.41(1;  1917,  91,674; 
1918,  20,834;  1919,  112,712;  1920,  100,910;  1921.  89,162 
u-n r-~  tons.  Tlie  total  production  of  rails  as  given  above 
in.  ludes,  in  addition  to  new  rails  rolled,  rails  re-rolled  from 
defective  rail-  and  from  old  rails.  The  total  of  renewed  or 
re-rolled  rail.-  -•  included  i-  given  in  gross  tons  below. 


1 

Re-rolled   Kuis,    I'm  i  192 

1 

Retol 

new  defective   rails,   etc 

■i  hearth 

Rolled 

Total                old  rails 

re-rolled 

13.2.14 

7,182 
19,462 

5.766 

95,169 
ojjo             [02 

■ 

r. >,')'< 

21. 172               1 
7.227 

111,212 

1.711 

1,933 

The  tendency  toward  the  use  "f  heavy  rail  i-  indicated  b) 


the  following  table  showing  the  production  of  rails  by  weight 
per  yard.  This  shows  an  increasing  preponderance  in  rails 
weighing  85  lb.  or  more.  Attention  i-  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  rail  weighing  100  lb.  or  over  now  represent  almost  the 
same  tonnage  a-  rail-  weighing  85  lb.  and  less  than  100  lb. 
A-  an  evidence  of  the  greater  use  of  heavy  rail  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past  year  the  tonnage  of 
rails  weighing  85  lb.  or  more  represents  80.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  whereas  in  1915.  when  the  tonnage  of  all  weights  was 
almost  the  same,  the  rails  weighing  85  lb.  or  more  represented 
only  65.0  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Tvmt   i     Produi  non  oi    Rails  s\  Wbichi   Per  Yard,  1905-1920 

Under  45  '5  and  85  and  100  pounds  Total 

pounds         less  than  85    less  than  100       and  over  I 

1,546,1  3,375,929 

1.749.650  1.943.625 

1907 295,838  1,56  1,767,  3.6.<.i.t,54 

1.049.514  1.921,015 

55,726  1,743,263 

-'(.0  70')  1,275.339  2,099, 

1911 218,758  1. Of,", 696  1.536,336 

1912. ...  18,672  1   :  1.960.651 

70,405  T967.313 

1914 i 

;  :.I    '  >18,291  742,816  688.995 

..     •295,5.15  tS66,791  1,225,341  766.851 

-  !,673  989,704  76.1.526  2,944.161 

♦665.165  SSS.141  592.462  2.540.892 

178,1 
I  133,333  952.622  729.118 

1921 '211,568  t214,936  902,748  849,566  2.178.818 

'Includes  r.nls  under  50  pounds. 

tlncludes  50  pounds  and  less  than  85  oounds 


Freight  Car  Loading 

WASHINGTON,      D.     C. 

FREIGHT  car  LOADING  during  the  week  ended  on  April  8 
naturally  reflected  the  decrease  in  coal  traffic  resulting 
from  the  strike,  but  it  still  represented  an  Increase  a- 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  The  total 
was  714.2o,s  ,.,r-  as  compared  with  694,881  in  1921  and 
801,559  in  1920.  The  decrease  as  compared  with  the  week 
before  was  112,000  cars.  The  number  of  cars  of  coal  loaded 
fell  from  184,952  in  the  week  ended  April  1  to  69.45(>  in 
the  week  of  April  ,S.  a  decrease  of  115.01)0.  During  the  cor- 
responding week  oi   1921    the  coal  loading  was   12o,4'>' 

\-  compared  with  last  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
loading  of  grain  and  grain  products,  livestock  and  coal,  but 
increases  in  coke,  forest  product-  and  ore  and  large  increases 
in  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight  which  more  than 
made  up  for  the  decrease  in  coal.  In  the  Pocahontas  district, 
where  many  of  the  non  union  mine-  are  located,  the  Coal 
loading  was  greater  this  year  than  last  year. 
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Hearing  on  Train  Control  Concluded  at  Washington 

Train  Control   Proprietors'   Testimony   Completes   Evidence  on 
Which  Commission  Will  Base  Decision 


The  Miller  Train  Corporation  had  not  completed  the 
submission  of  its  brief  before  the  Commission  at  the 
time  of  our  going  to  press  last  week  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  our  report  (page  927),  which  covered  the  hearing 
on  Wednesday  the  12th.  The  first  witness  on  the  morning 
of  April  1  j  was  H.  H.  Orr,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &: 
Eastern  Illinois,  who  testified  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
Miller  device  on  that  road. 

The  Miller  Train  Control  Brief 

W.  B.  Murray,  chief  engineer  of  the  Miller  Train  Control 
Corporation,  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  faults  cited  by 
the  railroads'  committee.  He  said  that  action  had  been  taken 
to  remedy  them,  and  that  his  company  was  working  in  closest 
accord  with  the  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, the  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  Re- 
garding the  possibility  of  a  ramp  being  accidentally  dis- 
placed, he  said  that  the  chances  of  this  are  extremely  remote 
as  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  eight  years  of  regular 
service  on  the  C.  &  E.  I. 

As  to  operation  under  adverse  weather  conditions  the  roads' 
committee  stated  that  no  dependable  records  were  available 
prior  to  May  1,  1921 ;  but  daily  reports,  similar  to  those  made 
of  the  automatic  signal  performance,  are  made  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  train  control  apparatus  by  the  railroad;  and  dur- 
ing tin-si-  eight  years  there  have  been  all  kinds  of  weather, 
including  many  storms  of  snow,  sleet  and  ice;  experience  has 
conclusively  proved  that  operation  is  satisfactory  under  all 
weather  conditions  which  permit  train  movement.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1914,  it  was  necessary  to  plow  snow  drifts  from  the 
tracks,  and  the  ramps  were  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  but 
there  was  no  interruption.  The  winter  of  1(M,S-]Q19  was  the 
most  severe  for  mam-  years  and  the  control  operated  satisfac- 
torily on  all  classes  of  trains. 

The  device  has  been  in  service  on  107.2  miles,  double  track, 
for  eight  years;  85  engines  equipped  and  175  ramp  locations. 
Mr.  Murrav  traced  the  development  work  carried  on  since 
1908,  showing  the  low  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 
Averages  of  operation  and  maintenance  for  one  year  based  on 


actual  figures  of  the  railroad  company  for  five  years  are  as 
follows:  Engines,  $8,330;  ramps,  $8,160;  total,  $16,491;  an 
average  yearly  cost  per  engine  of  $98.01,  and  average  yearly 
cost  per  ramp,  $46.64.  These  figures  include  the  usual  10 
per  cent  added  for  supervision  and  use  of  tools  on  cost  of 
labor,  and  15  per  cent  for  freight  and  handling  on  cost  of 
materials.  The  interest  on  investment  is  not  included.  The 
price  of  installation  of  apparatus  such  as  is  now  used  on  one 
engine  division  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  107.2  miles,  double  track, 
is  85  engines  complete  at  $500  each,  $42,500;  175  ramps 
complete  at  $300  each,  $52,500,  or  a  total  of  $85,000. 

Mr.  Murray  said  that  his  company  could  deliver  50  of  the 
engine  devices  a  day.  All  material  except  ramp  stands,  con- 
trol instrument  and  shoe  is  of  standard  manufacture,  which 
can  be  obtained  anywhere.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  large  foundries  and  machine  shops  which  have  patterns 
of  their  material  and  are  acquainted  with  their  work. 

Statement  by  H.  H.  Orr 

Mr.  Orr,  signal  engineer  of  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  signal  department  in  various  capacities 
throughout  these  introductory  years.  Replying  to  Attorney 
Lyon,  he  said  that  in  the  main  he  concurred  in  the  report  of 
the  Miller  Train  Control  Corporation  as  read. 

Mr.  Lyon : — Has  the  stop  as  installed  and  operated  on 
your  line  a  permissive  feature? 

Mr.  Orr: — Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon: — Why  do  you  install  and  operate  it  in  that 
way  ? 

Mr.  Orr: — In  order  that  the  engineman  may  retain  con- 
trol of  the  train  if  he  is  alert.  The  engineman  would  have 
to  release  it  wilfully  to  prevent  a  stop. 

Commissioner  McChord: — Why  wilfully?  Might  it  not  be 
thoughtlessly  ? 

Mr.  Orr: — In  my  opinion  it  would  have  to  be  wilfully. 

Replying  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Orr  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  an  engineman  releasing  brakes  thoughtlessly  after 
an  automatic  application. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  the  carriers'  attorney 
waived  cross-examination,  this  being  the  only  train  control 
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company  with  an  extensive   installation  which  was  not  cross- 
examined. 

Various    Devices 

Clifford  Automat*  Train  Control  &  Signal  Corporation. — 
I  I  Clifford  sketched  the  development  of  train  control  de- 
vice.- during  the  last  SO  years.  Automatic  train  control  has 
Ldvocated  in  the  public  press  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  especially  after  each  serious  collision.  The  speaker 
quoted  from  a  paper  read  by  W.  G.  Bierd,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  at 
Chicago  on  October  21,  1920,  after  which  he  nave  a  general 
description  of  his  device.  The  functioning  of  his  device 
when  a  train  is  in  live  territory  cannot  be  prevented  by 
manipulation  of  the  engineman. 

//  W.  Richard  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  devel- 
opment work  for  about  seven  years.  He  described  his  de- 
vice, and  in  reply  to  Mr.  McChord,  said  that  he  expected  to 
have  it  read)  to  be  installed  in  about  three  weeks. 

Warthen  Automatic  Train  Control  Corporation. — A.  F. 
Dulin,  presenting  the  brief  for  this  company,  said  that  up  to 
the  time  of  Mr.  Warthen's  death  in  191°  he  had  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  development  of  thi-  field  and  with  the 
Bureau  of  Safety.  Mr.  Dulin  set  forth  his  claims  regarding 
patents,  cost,  and  adaptability.  He  declared  that  the  inter- 
mittent contact  type  had  proved  its  case.  The  carriers  have 
stated  that  the  induction  type  is  preferable  and  want  time 
for  it  to  be  developed ;  but  they  have  had  time  to  try  out  all 
of  these  devices,  and  the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  travel- 
ing public  demand  protection  without  further  delay. 

II  A.  Broutt,  speaking  for  the  Warthen  company,  pre- 
sented an  itemized  statement  of  cost.  The  estimated  cost  of 
wayside  apparatus  is  $585. °5  and  locomotive  apparatus 
50,  or  a  total  of  $1,053.45  for  one  location  of  wayside 
apparatus  and  one  locomotive.  Reductions  might  be  made 
if  the  electric  headlight  generator  were  to  be  used. 

Nevilli  Wallace  Train  Control  Company. — I,.  R.  Wallace 
presented  the  brief  for  this  company,  stating  that  it-  device 
was  of  the  mechanical  ground  trip  type  electrically  con 
trolled. 

General   Railway  Signal   Company  and   the   Union 

Switch  &  Signal   Company  did  not  take  the   Stand   but   pre- 

-tatement-   for  the  consideration   of   the   Commission 

Abstract  of  Remarks  by  G.  P.  Finnegan 

George  I'.  Finnegan  presented  a  written  statement  in  which 
the  railroad-  were  criticized  for  their  attitude  on  the  whole 
train  control  question,  lb-  has  worked  on  this  subject  for 
over  20  year-  developing  and  patenting  trips,  ramp  rail-. 
electric  and  mechanical  contacts  on  engine,  continuous  a.  c 
control  with  a  plurality  i  id,  finally,  intermit- 

tent  induction.      The  avoidable   Id--,--   due  to  wreck-   and   the 

train  control   would   finance  the  installation  of 
control  on  the  principal  railways  of  America. 

arc   -o   positive   that   train-   will   make   prompt 
arrivals  that  they  -ell  insurance,  guaranteeing  that  tin-  pas 

.'.ill    be   delivered   on   time:    and    the   whole   re-pet. 

r.    and    be    depend-    on    the    w.i\  side 

;uide  him  in  hi-  flight      Mthough  signals  have 
development  for  tin-  past  50  yean  under 

neer-  in  the  world,  they 
-till   fad  to  function  perfectly  ami  they  have  the  ph 

inder  virion    .  .  nditions,  mi  h 
I  herefore,  aside 

I  ir.  nit    to    r.  port    a    dl  Fl 
the  rail,  what  does  the   ■  '-  add 

to  raili  I  ite  traffic  over  the 

H  r,   the  higher 

■  itnrallv  do  not  v  I  money  for 

•  iings  and  thrv  wonder  why  the  ~ien.il  companies  hive 

not  up  U)  thr  present  tin  '-'•   determined   interest  iii 


train  control.  ["here  are  hundreds  Ol  engineers  employed  b) 
railroad-  in  the  maintenance  of  signal  systems,  and  the 
majority  of  these  engineer-  are  pupils  of  the  signal  concerns, 
nianx  of  them  having  worked  for  these  corporations.  The 
stock  of  goods  that  are  put  in  their  hands  to  work  with  are 
mostly  manufactured  by  and  purchased  from  the  signal  corn- 
panic-,  and  so  naturally  these  engineers  prefer  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  an  able  force  of  engineers  to  help  them  in- 
stall and  maintain;  so  the  signal  companies  have  been  sitting 
back  in  their  traces  with  respect  to  train  control.  The  signal 
maker.-  know  that  reliable  cab  signals  are  more  desirable 
than  the  junk  that  they  deliver  to  the  railroad  companies 
today,  therefore,  why  not  wait;  in  fact,  why  not  retard,  if 
possible,  any  movement  toward-  automatic  train  control  and 
cab  signals?  Hut  at  the  eleventh  hour  we  see  them  rushing 
about  trying  to  bite  a  mouthful  from  some  poor  inventor's 
dream  and  go  out  after  the  business  that  seems  forthcoming 

"The  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  afforded  us 
every  courtesy  in  assisting  to  develop  the  principles  of  train 
control.  There  are  also  other  railroads  which  have  granted 
permission  to  inventors  wherebj  they  might  develop  their  de- 
vices;  such  as  the  Erie  (is  years  ago). 

Ilie  Lackawanna  has  permitted  the  installation  of  sev- 
eral devices,  including  those  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Co.,  within  the  past  15  year-,  and.  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  are  still  determined  to  find  an  efficient  system  of  speed 
control.  We  are  glad  to  inform  this  commission,  and  some 
of  the  old  guard  of  signal  engineers  who  20  years  ago 
thought  Finnigan's  train  control  ideas  were  loony,  that  the 
Lackawanna  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to  install  15  to 
50  miles  of  the  Finnigan  induction  traffic  speed  control  with 
,i  view  of  equipping  the  whole  system.  The  installation  will 
be  made  on  the  main  line  between  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  and 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,  work  to  begin  at  once.  Who's  loony  now? 
Yes,  boys,  'the  world  do  move." 

"Many  signal  engineer-  for  a  long  time  have  been  in  favor 
of  train  control  and  have  endeavored  to  keep  themselves 
I;  but  there  are  many  dyed-in-the-wool  anti-control 
signal  engineer-  who  have  not  missed  a  single  chance  to  sub- 
merge train  control  when  the  opportunity  was  offered.  These 
men   are  on   record   at   every   official   meeting   within   the  past 

12  years  a-  train  control  knockers. 

In  1910  and  1911  on  the  Interboro  line,  in  New  York, 
our  system  of  train  control  was  commended  by  I  M.  W'al- 
dron,  signal  engineer  of  the  Interboro.  With  this  induction 
apparatus  we  developed  a  remarkably  simple  form  of  speed 
The  engine  apparatus  designed  on  a  i  lo-ed  circuit 
had  no  contacts  or  moving  parts,  and  if  it  failed  it  failed 

"Some  of  the  parties  who  inspected  this  system  at  that 
time  were  J.  P.  Coleman  and  F.  1      Howard  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co). 
Ulen  (P    K    R.)i  also  Charles  Stephen-  (C    fcO 

who  since  that  time  ha-  done  more  to  develop  and  operate 
automatic  train  control  on  steam  railroads  than  anv  man  in 
America      ["he  device  was  also  inspected  by  the  famou-  'we 

don't  want  to  tind-train  control'  committee  of  the  New    York 

Central,  composed  of  Elliott,  Mock,  Balliet,  Rose  and  Den 

new  1  In  -e  men  -aw  the  device  under  all  conditions  of  flex 
ibility  that  could  be  required  by  any  railroad  and  it  func- 
tioned 100  p> 

I  i  practical   device   for  mixed   railroad   traffic    we   arc 

confronted  with  cold,  hard  facts,  and  these  facta  have  been 

laid  down  in  commandments  issued  by  vour  commi--ion 
i  i-  nothing  in  these  requisites  but  what  should  be  con 

formed  to     The  condition-    ire  reasonable.  The 

should  be  of  few  parts,  a-  it  i-  almost  im- 
possible  t"  maintain   electrical   cont.nt-  or  moving  part-  on 
'ue  to  impad  and  vibration 

\\ ■    have-  recently  heard  much  discussion  of  automatic 

antral  on  the  engine  subject  to  manual  control      Is  not 
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the  object  of  automatic  control  to  eliminate  the  human  ele- 
ment, and  does  not  this  feature  re-introduce  it?  Why  is 
train  control  desirable  or  worthy  of  consideration  if  the  hu- 
man element  still  exists  in  operating  trains?  Are  all  these 
years  of  toil  and  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  consumed 
by  hundreds  of  inventors  trying  to  eliminate  the  human  ele- 
ment to  be  annulled  and  the  conditions  made  more  hazard- 
ous by  introducing  instead  of  one  engineer,  two  'piano  play- 
ers' on  each  locomotive,  whereby  the  cardinal  principle  is 
submerged?  Has  not  an  engineer  running  at  75  miles  an 
hour  with  signals  appearing  every  SO  seconds,  enough  re- 
ibility,  with  the  care  of  his  engine,  without  adding  to 
his  burden  the  task  of  synchronizing  himself  with  the  other 
piano  player  in  letting  themselves  past  the  signals  and  cre- 
ating a  condition  more  hazardous  than  the  present  signal 
system  ? 

"Anyone  aware  of  the  responsibility  of  an  engineer  or  fire- 
man running  a  high  speed  train,  will  agree  that  these  men 
have  no  time  to  play  tag  around  the  boiler  of  a  fast  moving 
train. 

"If  we  are  to  have  automatic  train  control,  let  it  be  auto- 
matic. Do  not  install  any  device  that  will  produce  any  de- 
gree of  degradation  on  the  engineer  nor  inconvenience  his 
control  while  he  elects  to  run  safe.  When  a  device  is  shown 
in  operation  to  conform  to  these  conditions,  the  railroads  may 
be  expected  to  be  glad  to  accept  it  as  a  financial  and  hu- 
manitarian adjunct  to  their  system.     .     .     ." 

The   Simmen    System 

P.  J.  Simmen,  of  the  Simmen  Automatic  Railway  Signal 
Company,  outlined  his  years  of  development  work.  His 
company  has  developed  an  automatic  block  system,  a  speed 
control  device,  and  a  remote  control  dispatching  and  record- 
ing system.  He  told  of  his  agreement  with  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company,  under  which  that  company  was 
licensed  to  use  his  speed  control  device,  and  by  means  of 
which  train  control  has  been  carried  beyond  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  He  described  his  speed  control  and  train  dis- 
patching system  as  installed  on  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincin- 
nati Traction  Company's  line.  Mr.  Simmen  would  make  no 
provision  to  enable  an  engineman  to  prevent  the  automatic 
application  of  the  brakes  except  by  properly  reducing  speed. 
He  would  favor  making  a  record  every  time  the  engineman 
permits  the  air  brakes  to  be  automatically  applied,  and  dis- 
cipline him  for  unnecessary  operations.  C.  C.  Paulding,  at- 
torney for  the  carriers'  committee,  asked  Mr.  Simmen  some 
questions  about  the  operation  of  cab  signals.  Mr.  Simmen 
declared  that  on  general  principles  cab  signals  are  less  costly 
than  our  fixed  signal  installations. 

Edward  Stcgelmeyer,  secretary  of  the  Automatic  Train 
Control  Company,  presented  a  brief  describing  his  electri- 
cally controlled  mechanical  trip  type  of  train  control.  It 
was  tried  on  the  Big  Four  in  1909.  When  asked  by  Mr. 
McChord  why  these  tests  were  not  continued,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know.  Regarding  his  attempt  to  get  a  test  in- 
stallation on  the  Monon  road,  Mr.  Stegelmeyer  said  that  the 
president  had  promised  to  allow  a  test  to  be  made  after  the 
end  of  federal  control,  but  up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
had  been  done.  Replying  tp  Mr.  Borland  as  to  what  facil- 
ities he  had  to  make  an  installation,  Mr.  Stegelmeyer  said 
that  his  company  was  prepared  to  handle  its  first  order  on  a 
job  lot  basis. 

A.  J.  Brookins,  describing  the  Brookins-Burdette  train 
control  sytsem,  said  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  for  10 
years;  and  he  entered  into  a  long  discussion  of  general  prin- 
ciples. 

M.  T.  Miller,  attorney  for  the  Simplex  Train  Control 
Company,  presented  a  short  brief  and  asked  that  the  Com- 
mission's order  be  modified  so  that  those  railroads  desiring 
to  use  types  which  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  could  have 
opportunity  to  do  so.      Commissioner  McChord   stated   that 


no  modification  of  the  order  was  needed  to  do  that;  but  Mr. 
Miller  thought  that  if  the  order  was  issued  as  now  drawn, 
there  would  be  a  rush  of  the  railroads  for  the  ramp  type; 
an  extension  of  time  should  be  allowed. 

Thomas  C.  Clark's  Wireless  Control 

J.  G.  Dunn  presented  a  brief  for  Mr.  Clark.  He  deemed 
it  essential  to  have  an  efficient  method  of  putting  the  indi- 
cation before  the  engineman  at  any  time  or  at  any  point  in 
the  block.  This  problem  has  been  solved  by  his  system. 
Mr.  Dunn  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  development  of  the 
apparatus,  which  is  of  the  continuous  inductive  type,  con- 
trolling the  train  at  any  point  in  the  block.  The  engineman 
may  handle  his  train  without  interference  so  long  as  he  does 
it  properly.  Mr.  Dunn  suggested  that  if  the  order  is  issued 
now  the  railroads  will  be  so  busy  that  proprietors  having 
devices  which  have  not  been  tested  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  show  what  their  devices  can  do;  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  be  held  in  abeyance  until  this  system  can  be  developed. 
The  Pere  Marquette  has  given  permission  for  a  10-mile  sec- 
tion to  be  installed  for  test  purposes. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  representing  the  Julian-Beggs  system, 
told  of  tests  which  had  been  conducted  on  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  He  asked  that  the  Commis- 
sion's order  be  issued  substantially  as  it  is  drawn,  with  little 
extension  of  time.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  his  clients  for  the 
uncertainty  to  be  continued. 

C.  C.  Paidding,  attorney  for  the  carriers'  committee,  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  railroads  to  try  out  the  va- 
rious devices. 

The  Shadle  Train  Control. — A  brief  was  presented  in  be- 
half of  this  system.  It  called  attention  to  the  large  number 
of  collisions  and  the  large  loss  of  life  and  the  cost  to  the 
railroads  for  these;  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  railroads.  A  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  automatic  train  control  was  made  with  the  cost 
of  couplers,  brakes,  fittings  for  mail  cars,  underframes,  et 
cetera. 

The  International  Signal  Company 

J.  F.  Webb,  Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  International 
Signal  Company,  said  that  the  arguments  of  the  carriers 
against  the  installation  of  these  safety  devices  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes;  (a)  general  objection  to  all  such  devices, 
and  (b)  specific  objection  to  the  ramp  type.  Mr.  Webb  dis- 
cussed the  objections  in  detail.  "The  fight  of  the  carriers 
against  automatic  train  control  is  in  line  with  their  fight 
against  air  brakes  and  automatic  couplers.  They  lost  those 
earlier  fights,  but  they  are  now  blessing  the  days  of  those 
defeats.  The  day  will  come  when  the  carriers  will  also  bless 
the  installation  of  this  newer  safety  device." 

James  P.  Whissman  stated  that  he  had  developed  an  in- 
termittent contact  overhead,  or  compression  trip  type,  and 
in  1908  had  applied  to  the  New  York  Central  for  permission 
to  test  it. 

Regan   Safety   Devices   Company 

This  company  presented  a  great  mass  of  exhibits.  The 
first  was  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the  carriers'  committee 
on  inspections.  In  another  exhibit  exception  was  taken  to 
the  request  of  the  A.  R.  A.  committee  for  the  re-insertion 
in  the  proposed  order  of  paragraph  b,  Section  1,  under  auto- 
matic stops,  reading  "Under  control  of  enginemen,  who  may, 
if  alert,  forestall  automatic  brake  application."  The  Regan 
Company  "does  not  agree  with  the  committee  that  a  fore- 
stalling feature  with  the  automatic  stop  only  should  be  per- 
mitted. If  one  is  permitted,  then  the  engineman  may  cancel 
at  will  the  automatic  stop,  when  imposed  or  when  about  to 
be  imposed;  then  it  is  a  question  of  the  engineman's  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  his  train  shall  be  brought  to  a  stop,  or 
whether  he  shall  cancel  the  stop  himself,  expecting  to  control 
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the  train  when  it  proceeds  in  accordance  with  condition- 
ahead  as  he  sees  them. 

The  exhibits  presented  wen.  Exhibit  A:  A  reply  to  car- 
riers' sub-committee;  detect-  pointed  out.  Exhibit  B:  A 
detail  record  of  the  performance  of  tin  Regan  device  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  from  February  12,  1  ! 
date.  Exhibit  C:  A  cost  analysis  of  the  testimony  of  rail- 
road witnesses.  Exhibit  D:  A  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  location  i  which  have  occurred  in  auto- 

matic block  signal  territory  from  September  4.  1911,  to  May 
17.  1921.  Exhibit  E:  A  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  condition  of  the  storage  battery  used  on  the  locomotive, 
and  picture-  showing  th.it  ramp-  do  not  interfere  with  men 
getting  on  or  off  train-,  and  that  other  obstructions  such  a- 
switch  stands,  swiuh  movement-  for  electric  interlocking, 
lamps,  etc..  offer  greater  obstructions  than  do  ramp-.  Ex- 
hibit F:  Analysis  of  tin  committee  report  on  specification. 
Kxhil.it  G:  A  series  of  descriptive  circulars  showing  instal- 
lations of  Regan  apparatus  in  the  United  State-.  Frame  and 
Great  Britain. 

A.  (i.  Shaver,  chief  engineer  of  Regan  Safet)  Devices 
Company,  was  the  first  witness  for  that  company.  He  gave 
a  description  of  the  device  and  cited  record-  of  engine  n 
ments,  Ik>Ui  passenger  and  freight,  over  the  equipped  terri- 
tory. Concerning  induction  apparatus,  C.  E.  Denney  inter- 
rupted to  a-k  if  this  type  was  being  developed  by  the  Regan 
Company;  and  whether  it  had  Keen  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  railroad-'  committee;  also  whether  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  had  passed  on  it.  Mr.  Shaver  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive. Regarding  installations  in  France  and  Great  Britain 
where  the  ramp  rail  was  placed  between  the  running  rail-. 
Mr.  Denney  asked  Mr.  Shaver  if  that  was  a  good  thing  and 
whether  it  could  be  used  in  this  country.  Mr.  Shavei 
lieved  that  in  some  cases  it  could  In-  done. 

Mr.  Shaver  next  discussed  the  objections  cited  by  the  car- 
rier-' sub-committee.  Certain  changes  in  engine  circuits 
have  recently  been  made,  and  when  questioned  about  this 
by  Mr.  Peabody,  Mr.  Shaver  said  that  tin  changes  would 
provide  for  more  economical  operation.  Mr.  Shaver  stated 
with  reference  to  the  speed  control  apparatus  that  it  will  run 
about  100,000  mile--  before  needing  attention. 

Mr.   Peabody  wished  to  know  what  the   introduction   of 
speed  control  would  do  on  heavy  mountain  grades,  particu- 
larly with   reference-  to  the    losing  of  the  air  by  repeated   ap- 
plications by  the  speed  control   apparatus.      Mr.  Shaver  -aid 
there    were   no   heav)    grades    in    Illinois    in    tin-    territor) 
equipped.      He-   -aid   that   enginemen   must   conform   to  the 
n  signal  indication.     A  penalty  should  be  imposed  if 
nal  i-  not  observed.     lo  support  the  committee 
tli.it   speed   control    e-  applied  em  the   Km  k    Island 
reduced   the-  speed  of  trains 
Mr    Denney  asked  if  a  speed  control  application  was  liable 

luce  tin-  result  if  the  engineman  fail-  ti 
Mr    Shaver  admitted  tin-,  hut  -aid  that  it  was  in  the 
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Regan  Company,  was  called  to  the  Stand  next  and  attempted 
to  destroy  the  force  of  the  carriers'  committee  report  by  cross 
examination.  After  setting  forth  the  imposing  array  of  en- 
gineering  talent  in  the  service  of  the  Regan  Company,  and 
their  qualifications.  Mr.  Beaumont  went  on  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  speed  control,  and  gave  further  detail-  of  the  in- 
stallations in  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  then  discussed 
the  cost  analysis  as  presented  in  one  of  the  brief-.  Instead 
of  reading  the  entire  brief,  he  criticised  the  estimates  of  COSt 
which  were  presented  before  the  Commission  by  W.  H.  El- 
liott. J.  A.  Peabody,  C.  J.  KeUoway,  A.  W.  Trenhorm,  \V. 
I  Eck,  and  others.  Regarding  facilities  for  manufacturing, 
his  company  could  manufacture  101)  units  of  automatic  train 
control  a  week,  having  factories  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Frs  I 


\\ .  M.  Camp,  editor  of  the  Railway  Review,  was  expected 

to  take  the  Stand  after  the  train  control  proprietors  had 
finished,  it  being  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  explain 
the  elimination  of  paragraph  b  from  the  Commission's 
order:  but  Chairman  McChord,  after  a  conference  with 
Commissioner  F.-ch.  said  that  they  had  decided  it  would  not 
to  call  Mr.  Camp  to  the  stand,  i  m  ugh  testimony 
having  already  been  taken  regarding  this  question. 


B.  &  M.  Valuation  Exceeds  Property 

Account    and    Capitalization 

D.    C. 

Tin    Interstate   Commerce   Commission  on  April  14 
made    public    its    tentative   valuation   of   the    Boston   & 

Maine,  as  of  the  valuation  date  of  June  SO,  1014,  in 
which  it  reports  the  "final  value"  of  the  property  owned  and 
used  lor  common  carrier  purpose-,  including  708.8  miles  of 
lir-t  main  track  and  1,380  mile-  of  all  tracks,  a-  >|i>1.71_\- 
972.  The  final  value  of  the  property  owned  and  used  is 
given  as  $234,189,816.  This  cover-  2,183  mile-  of  first  main 
traek   and   4 .1 S4   miles  of  all   tracks. 

The  capital  obligation-  of  the  Bo-ton  &  Maine  outstanding 
on  valuation  date  were  $109,739,190,  but  this  cover-  con-iet- 
erable  propert)  not  included  in  the  valuation  report  of  the 
carrier  property  owned,  including  $2,414,820  of  improve- 
.11  lea-eel  properti  which  the  commission  has  read- 
justed   to    $2,289,820.      It    als  I    other 

inies  of  a  par  value  of  $20,029,769  recorded  on  the 
books  !30,   and   al-o  non  carrier   lands   which   are 

reported  at  a  present  value  of  51,555.451.  The  final  value 
of  the  used  propertv  includes  $1  12,476,845  f,,r  leased  prop- 
erty,  including  1.474  mile-  of  lir-t  track  and  J. 75 J  miles 
of  all   tracks      It    al-o   in.  hide-   $58,016  of   property   lea-eel   to 

i  ii  total  capital  obligation-  of  the  companies  that 
owned  the  leased  properties,  stated  separately  in  the  report, 
foot  up  to  about  $110,000,000,  or  considerably  less  than  the 
final   value  placed  on  them  ol  rhia  would 

make'  a   total   of  capital  obligation-  of  $220, .nm'   roughly 

comparable  to  the  -  16  final  value  of  the  used  prop- 

ilthough  the  capitalization  of  the  corporations  cannot 

ih  compared  with  the  commission's  valuations  oi  the 

carrier-   a-   the    former   .oxer   much    propertv    hot    repr. 
in  the  valuation 

I  In-  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of  the  Bo-ton  & 
Maun    a-  oi   the  valuation   date-  i-  stated  on   its  books  as 

-'ment 
I  the  investment  in  equipment      I 
commission's  report  says  thai  if  certain  readjustments  were 
made  tin-  would  be  reduced  to  $88,090,755,  of  which 

the  par  value  ■  I  I   and 

assumed  ^^^  other  liabilities  of  predecessor  companies,  the 
valui    of  winch  at  the  time  e>i  entn   cannot  be  determined. 
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The  original  cost  of  the  projierty  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  records,  the  commission  reports,  but  it  gives  the 
"recorded  outlay"  for  548  miles  of  road,  after  the  deduction 
of  about  26  miles  abandoned  or  sold,  out  of  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 707  miles  owned  on  valuation  date.  This  in- 
dudes  $45,788,402  as  the  recorded  money  outlay  including 
some  short  term  notes,  and  $5,843,405  as  "recorded  outlays 
far  which  the  consider  ition  is  undetermined  The  origin  il 
cost  of  20,764  units  of  equipment  is  given  as  $30,450,035, 
with  a  statement  that  the  carrier  claims  an  additional 
S5,l.s7,004  based  on  estimates. 

The  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  all  common  carrier  prop- 
erty other  than  land  reported  is  $9.1,851,564  for  the  property 
owned  and  $223,317,897  for  the  propert)  used.  The  cost  of 
reproduction  less  depreciation  is  given  as  $72,174,404  for 
the  property  owned  and  $170,629,869  for  the  property  used. 

The  present  value  (as  of  1914)  of  carrier  land  owned  and 
used  is  given  as  $16,316,256  and  of  the  land  used  for  carrier 
purposes  as  $44,130,611,  while  the  excess  cost  of  acquisition 
of  the  land  is  given  as  $12,670,673  for  the  property  owned 
and  $32,443,417   for  the  property  used. 

The  value  of  materials  and  supplies  on  hand  is  stated 
a-  $5,702,134. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  the  company  and 
the  state  authorities  on  whom  the  report  is  served  are  given 
30  days  within  which  to  file  any  protest  against  the  tentative 
valuation  before  it  can  be  made  final.  Some  of  the  valuations 
heretofore  served  in  the  case  of  short  lines  have  become 
final  by  reason  of  no  protest  being  filed,  but  most  of  the 
roads  have  protested  the  tentative  valuations  and  the  com- 
mission has  announced  a  number  of  hearings  on  them  for 
various  dates  in  May. 


Service  of  Hulson  Grates 

on  the  Wabash 

The  types  of  grates  generally  used  in  locomotive  fire- 
boxes have  probably  been  subject  to  less  modification 
than  any  other  part  of  the  locomotive  which  has  to  do 
with  combustion  and  heat  absorption.  The  simplest  form  of 
finger  bars  or  table  castings  still  prevail  although  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  they  have  well  defined  limitations  as 


Hulson    Grate   Finger    Bar   and    Fingers 

to  economy  of  maintenance,  percentage  of  air  opening  and 
restricted  removal  of  ash  from  the  firebox  to  the  ash  pan. 

Several  years  ago  the  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk, 
la.,  brought  out  a  locomotive  grate  (see  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
August  20,  1915)  in  the  construction  of  which  was  em- 
bodied  a  number  of  novel  features  designed  to  remove  or 
materially  extend  these  limitations.  This  grate  was  an  ad- 
aptation of  a  design  which  at  that  time  had  already  met 
with  considerable  success  in  stationary  service.  This  grate 
differs  in  construction  from  the  ordinary  finger  grate  in 
that  each  grate  bar  is  built  up  of  loose  fingers  of  light  sec- 


tion fitted  onto  a  finger  bar  which  sets  well  below  the  surface 
of  the  grate,  so  that  the  openings  between  the  fingers  may 
extend  entirely  across  the  surface  of  each  assembled  grate 
instead  of  being  interrupted  at  the  center.  This  feature 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  an  air  opening  equal  to  55  per 
cent  of  total  grate  area  with  %-m.  openings  between  fingers. 
This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  maximum  draft  area 
obtainable  with  conventional  locomotive  grate  designs,  and 
tends  toward  fuel  economy. 

An  equally  important  feature  of  the  removable  finger 
construction  is  the  possibility  of  decreased  maintenance  which 
it  offers.  If  a  finger  burns  off  in  service  it  is  replaced  by 
a  new  one  weighing  two  pounds  whereas  with  ordinary 
grates  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  a  grate  bar  weighing 
from  85  lb.  to  150  lb. 

Consideration  of  these  features,  together  with  a  favorable 
report  from  another  road  that  had  its  locomotives  equipped 
with  the  Hulson  grate,  led  the  Wabash  to  equip  a  Ten-wheel 
passenger  locomotive,  having   rather  limited  grate  area   for 


A  Full   Set   of   Hulson   Grates   for   a   Wide   Fire   Box 

the  size  of  the  boiler,  in  January,  1918.  The  service  of  the 
grates  on  this  locomotive  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  after 
about  three  years  the  maintenance  cost  was  found  to  have 
been  less  than  half  that  of  the  standard  grates. 

It  was  then  decided  to  equip  10  Prairie  type  freight  loco- 
motives. These  have  54.25  sq.  ft.  grate  area,  use  Illinois 
and  Missouri  coal,  and  operate  out  of  Moberly,  Mo.,  prin- 
cipally between  Moberly  and  St.  Louis.  The  first  of  these 
locomotives  was  equipped  in  December,  1920;  the  others 
followed  within  a  few  months.  Records  have  been  kept 
of  repair  costs  on  these  10  locomotives  and  fuel  records  are 
available  for  all  engines  in  the  class. 

The  fuel  records  from  May,  1921  to  December,  1921, 
inclusive,  show  the  following  results: 


Ave. 

Lb.             Decreased 

coal     fuel  ccoisumptioi 

of 

100  Inn 

Tons 

per  100-        per  100  ton- 

grate 

train 

miles 

coal 

ton  miles    miles,  per  cent 

Standard 

. . .    1,300 

4,149,415 

26,572 

12.81 

Unison     .  . 

..      1.340 

2,665,032 

16,189 

12.15                5.15 

Fuel  records  of  locomotives  in  local  service  were  elim- 
inated on  account  of  the  erratic  performance  in  local  freight 
on  the  ton-mile  basis. 

The  maintenance  costs  are  not  here  compared  with  other 
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grate  costs  but  are  presented  for  use  where  costs  are  already 
known  or  can  be  derived  from  existing  records.  These 
grates  have  only  been  in  service  a  year,  and  after  several 
•  tere  may,  of  course,  be  a  period  of  somewhat  higher 
maintenance  when  finger  bars  need  renewal.  The  repair 
costs  were  as  follows: 

Total  repair  cost   (labor  and  material)   to  Jan.,   1921...  S 1 16.27 

Total    grate    area 542.5  sq.  ft 

Cost  of  repairs   per  sq.   ft.  grate  area  per  month .0216 

Cost   repiirs   per   engine    per    year $14.05 

The  Hulson  grate  fingers  roll  through  the  fire  bed  instead 
of  tearing  it,  and  they  are  in  favor  with  the  firemen  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  shaken.  The  fire  is 
kept  in  better  condition  on  the  road,  and  on  long  freight 
divisions  the  cleaning  of  fires  half-way  over  the  road  has 
been  eliminated  on  these  engines.  It  has  also  been  possible 
to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  tips  by  %  in. 

The  standard  grate  on  this  class  of  locomotives  is  of  good 
design,  with  about  43  per  cent  air  opening,  and  the  addi- 
tional air  opening  of  the  Hulson  grate  would  probably  not 
result    in    as    much    fuel    sa\  -    with    but 

30  to  35  per  cent  air  opening.  The  experience  with  these 
locomotives,  however,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reduced  maintenance  cost  alone  will  make  the  Hulscn  grate 
worth  while.  At  present  10  more  of  the  Prairie  type  loco- 
motives are  being  equipped  and  it  is  the  intention  to  extend 
the  application  to  those  classes  of  locomotives  most  suscep- 
tible to  reduced  grate  repair  cost.  The  locomotive  grates 
now  in  service  include  rocker  grate  bars  only,  and  while 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  fire  the  plans  are 
to  include  the  Hulson  shaking  dump  grate*  in  future  in- 
stallations. 

This  type  of  grate  has  a  wide  use  in  stationary  power 
plants  and  during  1921  the  Wabash  equipped  six  250-hp. 
boilers  in  the  power  plants  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  and  Decatur, 
HI.  The  grates  have  the  good  will  of  the  stationary  fire- 
men, and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in  fuel  con- 
sumption and  in  black  smoke.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend 
their  application  to  all  large  stationary  boilers. 


Locomotive  Types  from  a 

Transportation  Viewpoint 

By   J.    F.    Porterfield 

I   Superintendent  of  Transportation,  Illinois   Central 

LM      :         should  be  d  signed  so  as  best  to  meet  vary- 
ing conditions  such  as  the  grade  line,  the  economical 
train   load,  which   will   vary  according  to  the  character 
and  density  of  traffic,  the  acquired  train  schedule 

I  be  :■>  make  up  the  cost  of  freight  train  opera- 
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per  1,000  gross  I'  Mi-miles  to  justify  the  additional  investment 
in  locomotives,  roadway,  yard  facilities,  engine  terminals,  etc. 

On  train  districts  with  grades  of  .5  per  cent  or  less  where 
the  traffic  is  fairly  well  divided  between  the  heavier  and 
lighter  commodities,  I  believe  the  Mikado  type  locomotive  is 
the  proper  type  to  use.  These  locomotives  will  handle  75 
to  90  loaded  cars,  which  under  average  conditions  is  an 
economical  train.  While  the  larger  capacity  type  will  show 
a  decrease  in  crew  wage  cost  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles,  this 
saving  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  main- 
tenance, investment  in  locomotives,  roadway,  yard  facilities, 
engine  terminals,  etc.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  a  loss 
in  car  efficiency  incident  to  greater  delay  at  terminals  for 
full  trains,  and  a  loss  in  time  on  the  road  on  account  of  the 
slower  speed  and  delays  incident  to  handling  excessively  lonu 
trains.  These  disadvantages  will  apply  to  even  a  greater 
extent  on  single  track. 

Take  a  train  district  with  favorable  grades  where  the 
density  and  character  of  traffic  and  train  frequency  prevent 
the  train  load  from  being  increased.  The  cost  per  1,000  gross 
ton-miles  with  2-10-2  type  locomotives  would  be  about  as 
follows: 

Wages    $  .079 

Locomotive  maintenance 113 

Interest  on  investment 058 


Total 


.$  25 


The  same  items  with  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  would  be 
about  as  follows: 

Wages     $  .078 

Locomotive  maintenance  093 

Interest  on  investment 039 


Total 


.$  2\ 


This  shows  a  loss  of  19  per  cent  in  the  use  of  the  larger 
locomotive. 

On  an  Illinois  Central  train  district  with  .8  per  cent 
grades,  where  60  per  cent  of  the  traffic  is  coal  and  other 
heavy  commodities,  the  operation  of  the  2-10-2  type,  with  a 
tractive  effort  of  73,800  lb.  shows  a  decrease  in  crew  wage 
r  1,000  gross  ton-miles  from  41  cents  to  25  cents,  or 
39  per  cent,  compared  with  the  operation  of  the  2-S-2  type, 
with  a  tractive  effort  of  only  51,630  lb. 

On  another  train  district,  with  grades  and  curvature 
equalling  one  per  cent,  on  which  60  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
high-class  freight  requiring  fast  time,  the  de- 
crease in  crew  wage  cast  per  1 .00(1  .jross  ton-miles  is  only 
24  per  cent.  With  a  43  per  cent  increase  in  tractive  effort, 
the  trainload  increase  is  only  19  per  cent,  because  the  pre- 
ponderance of  high-class  commodities  requiring  fast  time 
prevents  the  accumulation  of  the  tonnage  for  a  maximum 
trainload.  Where  similar  conditions  prevail.  I  think  a  care 
ful  analysis  will  show  that  the  increased  <>>~t  of  owning  and 
operating  the  larger  locomotive  equals  the  crew-wage  saving. 
However,  even  though  there  was  no  saving  in  operatin 
it  might  U-  necessary  to  adopt  the  larger  locomotive  to  keep 
the  train  units  within  the  road  capacity, 

ISC  of  the  i'  '  'if  maintenance  and  of  owner 

ship   and    thi  nf    the   extremely    large 

•i  locomotives,  careful  study  and  consideration  should 

D    I"  the   grade   and   traffic   conditions,   the   train    frc- 

quency  or  road   capacity,   the   terminal   expense   required   to 

reduce  or  increase  trains  etc..  before  an  investment  is  made 

motives  of  the  2-10-2  and  larger  |  -tiering 

Stions,   I   have   assumed   that,   first   of  all. 
will  DC  given  tn  grade  reduction. 


Tin   Oi  n  Dominion  Ltni  (now  the  OM  Dominion  Transporta- 
mpany),   after  a   vacation  of  two  years,  has  resumed   the 
running   of   i  .  *   York   <  ■ 

Norfoll 


Thermic  Syphons  Save  19  Per  Cent  in  Fuel 

Improved  Performance  of  Ten-Wheel   Locomotive   Enables 
Spokane  International  to  Haul  Heavier  Trains 


The  spokane  international  operates  through  passenger 
trains  over  its  main  line  from  Spokane  northward,  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  to  Eastport,  Idaho,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Ordinarily  the 
trains  consist  of  five  cars,  including  standard  sleepers  and 
a  dining  car.  While  the  time  on  this  run  is  not  fast,  the 
trains  do  considerable  local  work  and  the  grades  encountered 
are  severe  so  that  the  schedule  has  proved  difficult  to  main- 
tain with  the  locomotives  now  in  service;  these  are  of  the 
Ten-wheel  type  with  narrow  fireboxes  19  in.  by  24  in. 
cylinders,  and  22,000  lb.  tractive  effort. 

Another  condition  affecting  the  steaming  capacity  of  these 
locomotives  and  limiting  their  ability  to  handle  heavy  trains 
over  this  road  is  the  slow-burning  character  of  the  coal  used; 
it  contains  approximately  75  per  cent  fixed  carbon  and 
averages  12,500  B.t.u.  per  lb.  With  this  coal  and  the 
limited  grate  area  of  only  27  sq.  ft.,  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
full  steam  pressure  at  all  times  and  the  fuel  consumption 
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Installation   of   a   Nicholson   Thermic    Syphon   Enabled   This 
Locomotive  to  Meet  the   Demands   of   Heavier  Traffic 

frequently  exceeds  160  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour.  Under  these  conditions  not  only  is  the 
capacity  of  the  locomotives  limited,  but  the  fuel  performance 
is  not  as  economical  as  it  should  be.  For  that  reason  the 
officers  of  the  Spokane  International  have  recently  been  look- 
ing into  the  possibility  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
locomotives  and  increasing  their  capacity  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  haul  additional  cars  when  necessary  and  still 
make  the  running  time,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for 
purchasing  heavier  locomotives  for  the  present. 

Reasons  for  Installing  Syphon 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  road  decided  to  apply 
a  Nicholson  thermic  syphon  with  brick  arch  to  one  of  these 
Ten-wheel  type  passenger  locomotives  and  to  test  this  loco- 
motive in  comparison  with  another  locomotive  of  the  same 
class  which  did  not  have  the  syphon  but  was  equipped  with 
a  fire-brick  arch  supported  on  studs.  In  selecting  the  ther- 
mic syphon  for  this  test  in  preference  to  other  devices  de- 
signed to  improve  locomotive  capacity  and  efficiency,  the 
railroad  was  governed  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  syphon  would  enable  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
tractive  effort  by  merely  reboring  the  locomotive  cylinders. 
As  the  weight  on  driving  wheels  was  sufficient  in  this  case 
to  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  cylinder  diameter  without 
reducing  the  factor  of  adhesion  too  greatly,  the  application 


of  a  single  thermic  syphon  made  it  possible  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  l/2  in.  without  reducing  the  ratio  of 
boiler  capacity  to  cylinder  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  character  of  fuel  burned,  it  would  not  have 
been  practicable  to  have  increased  the  cylinder  diameter 
without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
boiler  and  while  this  increase  may  seem  small,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  change  in  cylinder  size  not  only 
added  more  than  60  hp.  to  the  capacity  of  the  locomotive, 
but  increased  its  maximum  tractive  effort  by  1,160  lb.  In 
addition  to  insuring  an  immediate  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  locomotive,  it  was  thought  that  the  application  of 
thermic  syphons  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  loco- 
motive, not  only  on  account  of  the  improved  boiler  circula- 
tion, but  also  because  any  considerable  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  fuel  consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  on  these 
locomotives  would  in  itself  tend  to  improve  the  fuel  efficiency 
of  the  boiler.  Factors  in  the  selection  of  the  thermic  syphon 
were  its  adaptability  to  the  locomotive  without  involving  ex- 
tensive alterations,  and  low  maintenance  charges. 

The  application  of  one  Nicholson  thermic  syphon  in  the 
firebox  of  locomotive  102  on  the  Spokane  International  was 
made  during  the  past  summer  and  on  September  27,  1921, 
a  test  of  this  locomotive  was  begun  in  comparison  with  a 
locomotive  of  the  same  class  and  operating  in  the  same  ser- 
vice but  not  equipped  with  this  device.  The  principal 
dimensions  of  both  locomotive  102,  which  is  equipped  with 
this  device,  and  locomotive  104,  without  the  syphon,  are 
given  in  the  table. 

Locomotive  Data 

Non-Syphon  Syphon 

Locomotive  Locomotive 

104  102 

Type                                                           Ten-Wheel  Ten-Wheel 

Cylinders    19  in.  by  24  in.  19^  in.  by  24  in. 

Boiler  pressure   200  lb.  200  lb. 

Firebox  heating  surface 153  so.  ft.  178  sq.  ft. 

Tractive    effort    22,000  1b.  23,160  1b. 

Grate  area    27  sq.  ft.  27  sq.  ft. 

In  conducting  these  tests  it  was  so  arranged  that  both 
locomotives  hauled  the  same  equipment  and  weight  of  train 
during  all  trips.  The  same  engineer  and  fireman  operated 
both  engines.  Care  was  exercised  to  make  all  conditions 
uniform  in  every  respect.  The  tender  was  carefully  weighed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  the  water  in  the  tender  being 
measured  at  the  same  time.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  the  tank 
was  filled  so  that  it  contained  the  same  amount  of  water  as 
when  starting.  Then  the  tender  was  weighed  to  determine 
the  total  coal  consumption.  Two  trips  were  made  with  each 
locomotive. 

Results  of  Tests 

Although  the  tractive  effort  and  cylinder  horsepower  were 
increased  in  connection  with  the  application  of  thermic 
syphons  to  locomotive  102,  the  results  of  these  tests  show 
clearly  the  decidedly  better  firebox  conditions  and  boiler 
conditions  on  the  syphon-equipped  locomotive  as  indicated 
in  the  tabulated  summary  of  results.  The  increased  boiler 
and  cylinder  capacity  of  this  locomotive  made  it  possible  to 
handle  the  same  train  with  greater  ease,  while  the  additional 
heating  surface  and  improved  water  circulation  caused  by 
the  syphon  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  steaming 
capacity  of  the  locomotive.  Maximum  steam  pressure  was 
maintained  at  all  times  and  the  boiler  was  fully  supplied 
with  water  during  all  of  the  runs  with  the  syphon-equipped 
locomotive    while    with    the   non-syphon   locomotive,    it    was 
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•  ry   to  trade   water   for   stc.im   in   hard   places.     The 
'  performance  of  the  syphon  locomotive  was  reported 
Qg  much  better  and  the  coal  consumption  per  square 
lined  to  153   lb. 
inder  which  the  test-  were  conducted  were 
favorable    t*<>r   securing  accurate   comparisons.     As   will    be 
noted   from  the  summary  of  the  test  result-,  the  number  of 
cars  and   the  tonnage  in  each  case   was  the   same.      It   will 
be  noted  that  the  locomotive  equipped  with  a  syphon  used 
0.1''  per  .ent  less  water  per  ton-mile  than  the  locomotive  with 
the  ordinary  firebox       ["his  saving  is  attributed  to  the  im- 
proved steaming  of  the  syphon  locomotive  which  results  in 
drier   steam   supplied   to  the   cylinder-.      Part   of   the   saving 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  blower  was  used  much  more 
on  the  locomotive  without  the  syphon.     The  pounds  of  coal 
per  thousand  gross  ton-miles  with  the  syphon  locomoti\ 

lR>    mi    Tesi    K 

\  m  Syphon 
Engine  I 

October.     September,  Difference 

1«21  19 Jl  Favor  10i 

I  269  269  

....  145 

.mik-> — average  per  trip 39.020         -; ;  

Number  of  cars — average  per  trip 5  5  

Car  mileage — average  per  trip 725  725  

Total  coal  used,  as  fired,  pounds; 

a    trip ,191  17.980  19  ;  - 

Total    water    used,    pounds,   average   per 

trip    .  -    .    ■  77,833  6. In  per  cenl 

Pounds  coal    (as   fired)    per    1.000  gross 

4M  ei  cent 

P.  unds   coil    (as    fired)    per   locomotive 

mile  124  .  r  cent 

Pouml  red)   per  car  mile. ..  .     30.6  19  per  cenl 

vater  evaporated  per   pound  of 

738  4. .529         15.81  i 

0  gross  I   n-miles         .126  1.995  6.16  per  cent 

19  per  cent  less  and  the  pound-  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal,  15.81  per  cent  greater.  Based  on  these 
figures,  the  locomotive  with  the  Nicholson  thermic  syphon 
would  save  on  this  run  approximately  770  ton-  of  coal  a 
year  which,  at  $5  70  per  ton  on  the  tender,  would  represent 
a  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  fuel  of  $4,390. 

\-    i   result  of  these   tests,   the   Spokane    International   has 
ordered    syphon   equipment   for  a    freight   locomotive  which 
will  enable  the  railway  to  increase  the  diameter  nf  the  cylin- 
der- on  this  locomotive  one  inch,  thus  materially   increasing 
:d  cylinder 


Wage  Cuts  for  Clerical  Forces 

Before  Railroad  Labor  Board 

Hi  wings  in  the  present  controversj   over  prop". 
ductiona  in  the  rate-  of  pay  of  various  classes  of  rail 

ontinued    In-fore   the    Railroad    1 

past  week,  the  majority  of  the  time  being 
imed   in   tin-  presentation  of  evidence  bearing  on   the 

.1    <  h Tli  al    ; 

ridence  presented  by  representatives 
of  the  railroads  i-  illustrated  in  the  testimon;     ;    I    11    II 

nting  the  western  carriers,  who.  after  pointing 
<Kit  tie  i  iken  place  in  the  coal  of  living 

summarized  die  results  of  an 
investi  idustries  in  » 

• 

other 

industries,  17,104  enl  are  performing  worl 

the  western 
ui  would  !■< 
mploycd  bj  tl 

n  -killed  employees  in  the 

•    ami  the  n  mainii  old  be 
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Of  the-  27.4*4  clerk-  in  other  industries,  19,701  or  72  pi  r 
lint  were  found  to  lie  receiving  lower  wages  than  are  paid 
by  the  railroads  for  like  services.  Of  the  .51,132  comparable 
unskilled  employees  in  other  industries,  2?.<>S2  or  S3  per 
cent  were-  found  to  lie  receiving  lower  wages  than  prevailed 
for  comparable  work  for  the  >  arricr-. 

Of  the  employees  in  other  industries  in  26  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  western  territory.  39,553  or  32  per  cent 
were  found  to  he  performing  work  comparable  to  that  per- 
I  by  the  clerical  forces,  c  overed  in  this  hearing.  Of 
1,506  or  80  per  cent  were  found  to  be  re- 
ceiving lower  wages  than  prevailed  for  analogous  work  for 
the  i  .trrier- 

In  addition,  Mr.  Biggins  pointed  out  the  wide  range  in 
the  rates  prevailing  in  other  industries  as  between  various 
western  states  and 

J.  G.  Walber  and  W.  A.  Northcutt,  representing  re- 
spectively the  eastern  and  the  southeastern  carriers,  presented 
similar  evidence  for  their  respective  territories. 

E.   H.    Fitzgerald   Presents   Employees'   Case 

The  employees'  case  was  directed  by  E.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handler-.  Express  and  Station  Employees. 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  testimony  was  summarized  by 
him  as  follows : 

The  evidence  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  clerical  forces 
will  attempt  to  -how: 

(  1  )  that  the  clerks'  wage-  are  now  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing in  other  industries; 

(2)  that  the  present  wage  rate-  for  clerical  forces  fall  far 
short  of  a  "minimum  health  and  decency  level"; 

(.0  that  a  rise  in  price-  and  therefore  in  the  cost  of  living 
i-  inevitable; 

(4)  that  the  increase  in  wage-  of  clerical  forces  are  -mall 
when  computed  over  a  long  period  of  years  rather  than  from 
an  arbitrary  point  -elected  by  the  carriers  because  of  the  re- 
lation at  that  time  of  wage-  to  price-  and  other  factors; 

(5)  the  relation  between  wage-  and  rates; 

(O)  the  relation  between  rates  and  business  condition-. 
(7)  that  wage  reductions  have  always  been  accompanied 
by  increases  in  dividends; 

i  8)  that  wage  reductions  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  Irving; 

and 

I'M  that  wage  reductions  at  this  time  will  tend  to  check 
the  recovery  of  business. 

Dispute-  involving  proposed  reductions  in  the  rate^  of  pa) 
of  signalmen  and  train  dispatchers  occupied  all  of  the 
Bi  trd's  sessions  on  April  18  and  19,  J.  (V  Luhfsen,  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  train  dispatchers,  defended  the 
present  rate-  of  these  employees  on  the  grounds  of  the  skill 
and  training  rec|Uired  to  perform  the  work  properly  and  upon 
the  eri  vim  I-  that  a  reduction  in  the  rati-  of  pay  of  train  dis- 
patcher- would  destroy  differential-  that  have  ale. 

between  the  wage-  of  these  employees  and  of  train  service 
employees 

Labor  Board  Consider  Wage  Cut  for  Signalmen 
ll   trings  before  tin-  Labor  Board  on  the  rules  for  engineers 
and  firemen  scheduled  for  M.n   1   have  been  postponed  in- 
definite])       The  reasons  given  b)    the  Hoard  are.  hr-t. 

tliet  with  the  date  of  a  convention  of  the-  Brotherho 
Loci  ni'  tive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  second,  the  work  ol  the- 
will    not   lie   expedited   but    ma)    be   confused    and    re 

tarded  Id  beginning  lengthy  hearings  on  tin-  day  following 
the  i  h -,  .1  the  present  wage  hearing,  and.  third,  eastern 
roads  have  asked  tor  a  separate  hearing  of  disputes  involving 
the  rule-  of  these  employees.    The  Board  fn  addition  granted 

tern  .  arrier-  the  Separate  hearings  referred   to  the  d at. 
•    later 

Ih     controversy    between   the   railroads   and   their 
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department  employees  was  taken  up  by  the  board  on  April 
17.  Representatives  of  the  carriers  repeated  their  requests 
for  reductions  in  the  rates  of  paj  of  signal  department  em- 
ployees ranging  from  51..  to  14  cents  per  hour.  I).  W. 
Holt,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railro.nl  Signalmen, 
presented  the  employees'  i  ise,  i  iting  in  defense  of  the  present 
rates  ol  pay  the  responsibility  of  these  employees,  the  skill 
and  training  required  of  them  to  perform  their  work  prop- 


erly and  the  value  of  their  services  to  their  employers. 
The  rate  at  which  the  hearings  are  now  progressing  in- 
dicates that  the  whole  controversy  over  proposed  wage  reduc- 
tions will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  hoard  for  decision  prior 
to  May  1.  the  dead  line  recently  set  by  the  board.  Several 
of  the  smaller  organizations  will  present  their  testimony  dur- 
ing the  present  week,  hut  it  is  not  expected  that  this  will 
consume  a  great  deal  of  time. 


Contracting  of  Work  by  Railroads  Not  New 


Maintenance  of  Way  and  of  Equipment  and  Even  Running  of 
Trains  Handled  by  Outsiders  as  Early  as  1855 


Thai  the  handling  of  railway  work  by  contract  is  by 
no  means  a  present  day  innovation  is  shown  by  old 
records  and  reports  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
&  Baltimore,  now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  by  Samuel  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  These  records  show 
that  the  contracting  of  many  railway  operations  were  carried 
out  at  a  very  early  period.  The  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  recently  by  various  railroads  and  which  have 
attracted  much  attention  have  been  confined  principally  to 
the  repair  of  cars  and  locomotives  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  tracks  and  structures.  Those  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  covered  a  much 
wider  scope,  amounting  practically  to  entire  operation  and 
maintenance  as  well  as  some  of  the  items  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

The  first  mention  of  the  contract  system  is  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  for 
1854.  Samuel  M.  Felton,  Sr.,  then  president  of  the  com- 
pany, said  the  plan  had  been  "examined  and  discussed," 
and  referred  to  it  as  being  in  his  opinion  adapted  to  secure 
the  greatest  economies,  both  in  labor  and  materials.  He 
predicted  its  general  adoption  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  report  for  the  next  year,  1855,  Mr.  Felton  stated  that 
the  contract  system  had  been  placed  in  partial  operation 
for  the  latter  six  months  of  the  year  and  had  effected  a 
saving  of  $33,070  in  operating  expenses,  the  expenses  for 
the  first  half  of  the  year  when  no  contracts  were  in  effect 
were  $209,083   and   for  the  second   half,   $176,013. 

Contractors  Given  Broad  Responsibilities 

The  broad  scope  of  the  contracts  is  indicated  by  an  entry 
in  the  directors'  minute  book,  showing  that  on  June  17,  1856, 
President  Felton  reported  that  responsible  parties  had  sub- 
mitted offers  for  one  year,  to  supply  under  contract  all  wood, 
oil  and  waste;  to  keep  engines  in  repair  and  furnish  men 
to  run  them;  to  furnish  labor  to  keep  the  road  in  repair, 
to  lay  new  track  and  turnouts  not  exceeding  seven  miles;  to 
furnish  all  labor  in  the  freight  department  and  clerical  hire; 
and  to  take  all  risk  and  damage  to  freight  in  transit,  and  all 
loss  on  freight  in  collection. 

President  Felton  recommended  the  acceptance  of  this  offer, 
which  the  board  approved.  In  consequence  on  August  19 
of  that  year  he  presented  contracts,  made  under  the  authority 
1 1 inferred  by  the  board,- and  described  as  follows: 

1.  Contract  with  A.  J.  Barrett,  George  Stearns,  Jr., 
William  Stearns  and  Henry  F.  McKinney,  for  operating  the 
road  for  one  year  from  August  1,  1856; 

2.  Contract  with  Andrew  C.  Gray  for  operating  the  road 
from  Wilmington  to  any  and  all  points  on  the  Delaware 
Railroad  and  the  New  Castle  &  Wilmington  and  New  Castle 
&  French  town  for  one  year  from  August  1,  1856; 

3.  Contract  with  William  Windle   for  taking  care  of  the 


Southwark  depot  and  collecting  tolls,  etc.,  on  the  Southwark 
Railroad; 

4.  Contract  with  Charles  P.  Dare  to  perform  the  duties 
of  depotmaster,  to  furnish  watchmen  and  for  work  at  the 
depot  in  Philadelphia. 

In  subsequent  reports  for  a  number  of  years,  President 
Felton  made  enthusiastic  references  to  the  success  of  the 
contract  svstem.  A  tvpical  comment  from  the  annual  report 
of  1856  follows: 

"All  the  trains  are  now  run  at  a  stipulated  price  per  mile, 
including  repairs  and  renewals  of  locomotives,  fuel,  oil  and 
waste  and  wages  of  enginemen  and  firemen.  The  labor  on 
repairs  of  road  is  also  furnished  by  contract.  The  freight 
business  is  paid  for  by  the  ton  in  all  its  details,  including 
loss  and  damage,  and  wages  of  conductors  and  brakemen. 
The  fuel  for  all  the  stations,  shops,  steamboats,  cars  and  for 
the  ferry,  is  furnished  for  a  stipulated  sum  per  year.  This 
system,  more  effectually  than  any  other,  brings  to  bear  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  company  the  element  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, the  true  element  of  success  in  any  business." 

Again  in  the  report  for  1857,  Mr.  Felton  said,  "Nothing 
can  more  effectually  secure  promptness,  energy  and  thorough- 
ness than  this  system,  properly  carried  out  in  the  hands  of 
faithful  contractors."  In  the  annual  report  for  1858,  Mr. 
Felton  attributed  the  regularity  of  train  movements  and  prac- 
tical freedom  of  accidents  to  the  operation  of  the  contract 
system.  For  the  following  year,  substantially  the  same  com- 
ment was  made. 

In  the  report  for  1860,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  had  been  extended  to  details  not  previously  embraced, 
Mr.  Felton  said,  "The  work  is  better  and  more  cheaply  done 
and  with  more  regularity  and  safety  than  under  the  old 
system,  and  we  feel  confident  that  in  our  case  it  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  road." 

The  contract  system  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore,  proper,  passed  out  of  existence  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  fiscal  year  1862  was  the  last  under  which  general 
operation  and  maintenance  were  performed  by  contract.  In 
his  report  for  that  year,  under  the  heading  "The  Contract 
System,"  President  Felton  said: 

"This  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  on  this  road 
for  several  years,  and  resulted  in  great  saving  in  expenses, 
has  been  given  up  for  the  coming  year  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments, because  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  used  in 
operating  the  road  had  so  rapidly  increased  and  were  so 
uncertain  as  to  the  future,  that  it  was  deemed  more  for  the 
interest  of  the  company  to  take  the  risk  of  future  prices,  than 
to  pay  an  amount  for  the  service  by  contract  which  would 
cover  all  the  risks  that  the  contractors  would  be  liable  to." 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  materials  pur- 
chased, the  president  of  the  company  supervised  all  purchases 
and  charged  them  to  the  contractor.  The  working  of  the 
contract  system  may  be  judged  to  some  extent  by  the  follow- 
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ing  compilation  of  receipt?  and  operating  expenses  for  a 
series  of  years  both  before  and  after  adoption  of  the  plan. 
The  figures  are  for  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Balti- 
more, proper,  excluding  the  branch  lines: 

Philadfm-hm,    Wii.misc.ton    fk    Baltimore 

(Excluding  affiliated   branched 

Companr  «  Operating 

fiscal  itu>g  ratio, 

year                      Method    of   operation  Earnings     expenses  per  cent 

1850  No  contracts  in  effect $503,161  $218,755  43 

1851  No  etnujet!  in  t-ict 580.723  252,784  43 

1852  No   contracts   in    effect 667.785  284,284  43 

1853  No.                               Feet 868.037    (a)  348, 310  40 

1854  No  contracts   in  effect 930370  391,434  42 

1855  Contracts  in  effect  one-half  vear..  942.449  401,325  43 

1856  General  cont-art   system 1.105,101  421.702  38 

1857  General   contract   svstem 1,119.910  400.088  36 

1858  General   contract   system 1.0/'5.962  394,418  37 

1859  General   ccntract   svstem 1,014,963  379,695  37 

1860  General   contract   svstem 1.211,598  451.109  37 

1861  General   contract   svstem 1.494.676  488,275  33 

18C                                 -tract    svstem -"'."9  29 

1863  No  contracts   in  effect 2,540,248  956,561  38 

iai  KeTHrt  states  this  Item  is  about  $25,000  too  high,  owing  to  a  change  in 
accounting  during  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  1862  the  operating  ratio 
fell  to  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  29  per  cent.  This  was 
evidently  a  very  trying  year  for  the  contractors,  as  the  old 
records  state  they  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  In  consideration 
of  this  the  board  of  directors  authorized  the  payment  to  them 
of  the  additional  sum  of  $13,000. 

\  .-[>ecimen  contract  form  accompanying  files  on  this  sub- 
ject discloses  the  interesting  character  of  the  agreements 
entered  into  in  connection  with  these  railway  contracts. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  form  the  railroad  turned  over  to  the 
contractor  all  the  locomotives  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
contractor  provide  the  entire  force  for  their  operation  and 
upkeep,  including  not  only  the  maintenance  attending  ordi- 
nary wear  and  tear,  but  also  to  make  good  all  damage  result- 
ing from  accidents.  With  certain  exceptions  the  contract! ir 
was  required  to  employ  all  the  train  crews  and  the  entire 
station  forces  as  well  as  the  passenger  and  freight  depart- 
ment employees,  including  even  the  general  freight  agent  and 
the  freight  solicitors. 

The  contractor  also  took  over  the  entire  maintenance  of 
the  tracks,  including  the  laying  of  certain  lengths  of  new 
trackage  specifically  mentioned  in  the  contract.    The  main- 
tenance of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  all  cars  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company.    Another  stipulation 
required    the   contractor   to   undertake   all   emergency    work, 
including  the  employment  of  all  additional  men  required  to 
make  good  damage  done  by  storms,  floods,  etc.   The  rail 
company  provided   insurance  against   fire  damage,   but   the 
contractor  was  liable  for  any  losses  resulting  from  cai 
ness  of  any  one   in   his   organization.    The  contract, 
also  1  ind  damage  to  freight  or  persona]  injuries 

r~  or  empire. 
oditures  and  disbursements  were  handled  through  the 
.    of  the  railroad  company.    All  moneys  received  by 
-  or  other  persons  were  turned  into  the  r.iil- 
rtified   payroll  of  the  contractor   was 
furnished  the  railwa)   each  month  and  necessary  fund 
turned  over  to  the  contractor  to  pay  his  men.   Tin'  compen- 

-,i-  provided  on  tile  basis  of  certain 

stipulated  in  the  contract  f"r  carrying  out  the 

-■  quired  of  him. 
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Storage  Battery  Truck  with 

Crane  of  Unusual  Length 

The  Klwell-I'arker  Electric  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  recently  developed  an  electric  truck  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  3,000  lb.  and  a  revolving  counter- 
balanced crane  of  unusual  length.  The  crane  is  a  handy, 
portable  device  for  hanging  smokebox  doors  or  air  pumps 
on  locomotives  in  shops  or  engine  houses.  It  is  also  adapt- 
able to  use  in  storerooms  to  handle  castings,  lighting  gene- 
rators and  other  parts  which  can  be  safely  and  easily  stacked, 
reducing  the  storage  space  usually  required. 

The  heavy  vertical  steel  column  has  a  long  bearing  in  a 
pedestal  bolted  to  the  steel  platform  on  the  truck,  and  sup- 
ports a  12-ft.  boom  which  may  be  racked  in  or  out  by  the 


Elwell-Parker  Truck  With  8-Ft.  Power  Crane 

operator  without  leaving  the  driving  position.  The  hoist  is 
operated  by  a  separate  motor  direct-connected  to  an  enclosed 
hoist  mechanism.  It  is  mounted  on  a  steel  frame  which 
houses  the  batten-,  the  batten-,  hoist  and  motor  all  acting  as 
a  counterbalance.  A  special  trip  switch  mounted  on  the  front 
of  the  battery  box  stops  the  inward  motion  of  the  l>oom  as  set 
The  crane  is  designed  to  pick  up  1,000  lb.  at  an  8-ft.  out- 
reach, or  with  outriggers  in  position  as  shown  3.000  lb.  at 
lltreach,  The  boom  may  lie  lowered  to  permit  entrance 
of  doorways.  The  outriggers  are  quickly  adjusted,  folded 
and   swung  in   beside  the  crane  column  when  not   in  use. 

i       truck  is  equipped  with  Ji'.-  in.  by  :■■•'•   in    drive 

wheels   and    15    in.    by   3 ■  .-    in.    trailing    wheels,   all    f 

which  -t. ,  r  Large  wheels  permit  use  in  •.  ■  ■  \  coupler 
is  furnished  on  the  rear  to  permit  using  the  unit  for  inter- 
mittent trad  V  •  al  worms,  wheels 
anil  i  run-  pillar  lohmin  are  all  fitted  with  ball  l>carir  \ 
rnishea  power  to  propel  the  truck  as  well  as 
■ 


the  tnu  iportatkm  bureau  of  the   I 

■no   traffic  manager 
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Fire  at  Pennsylvania  Shops 

The  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Meadows,  N;  J., 
were  damaged  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  April  16  to  the  extent 
of  $175,000.  The  erecting  shop,  cabinet  shop,  paint  shop  and  tin 
shop  were  a  total  loss. 


Preservation  of  Railroad  Records 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order  that 
the  period  of  federal  control  shall  not  be  computed  in  determining 
the  periods  of  time  after  which  carriers  are  permitted  to  destroy 
their  records,  as  provided  for  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
commission  in  1914. 


New  York  Central  Shops  on  Piecework  Basis 

Three  shops  of  the  New  York  Central,  which  have  been  idle 
for  six  weeks  or  longer,  were  reopened  on  Monday  of  this  week 
with  about  775  men  at  work  at  piecework  rates.  These  are  the 
shops  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Avis,  Pa.,  and  Collinwood,  Ohio. 
It  is  said  that  the  rates  of  pay  will  be  about  25  per  cent  higher 
than  those  which  prevailed  in  1917. 

The  Labor  Board's  New  Quarters 

On  and  after  April  24,  1922,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  will  be 
located"  in  the  Transportation  building,  608  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  and  all  communications  intended  for  the  Board  should 
be  addressed  accordingly.  Unless  otherwise  advised,  all  hearings 
will  be  conducted  in  the  new  hearing  room  on  the  twenty-second 
floor  of  the  above-mentioned  building. 

Phillips  Not  to  Quit  Labor  Board 

Albert  Phillips,  member  of  the  labor  group  on  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  whose  resignation  was  tendered  several  weeks 
ago,  will  continue  to  be  a  member  of  that  body,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  Board  on  April  19.  Mr. 
Phillips  resigned  because  of  continued  ill-health,  but  it  is 
stated  that  he  will  be  able  to  complete  his  term,  which  expires 
in  April,  1923. 

Swindlers  Collect  Money  Ostensibly 

for  Mileage  Book  Campaign 

Swindlers  claiming  to  represent  a  movement  to  secure  a  law 
reducing  rates  for  mileage  tickets,  and  asking  for  money  to 
promote  such  a  law  at  Washington,  are  said  to  be  unusually 
active  just  now,  while  a  bill  for  such  a  law  is  under  discussion 
in  a  Congressional  committee.  These  "solicitors"  usually  carry 
a  petition  addressed  to  some  territorial  passenger  association 
(which  is  never  presented),  and  claim  to  represent  the  "Inter- 
state Travelers'  League''  or  some  other  imaginary  association. 
All  legitimate  commercial  organizations  interested  in  railroad 
fares  have  repudiated  these  frauds. 

Harris  Bill  on  Steel  Cars  Amended 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  report  on  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Harris  of  Georgia,  to  compel  the  use  of 
steel  passenger  cars,  has  recommended  that  a  year  be  allowed 
for  study  of  the  matter,  and  the  bill  has  been  modified  accordingly. 

The  commission  told  the  senators  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
introduce  many  complications  where  existing  roadbed  and  structure 
would  not  be  heavy  enough  to  support  steel  cars ;  also  that  the 
progress  in  recent  years  in  the  construction  of  steel  cars  and 
cars  with  steel  under-frames,  had  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads;  and  that  to  prevent  shortage  the  retirement  of  the 


remaining  wooden  cars  would  have  to  be  extended  over  a  period 
of  years. 

The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  legislation  at  present 
should  provide  only  that  no  wooden  cars  should  be  located  in  a 
passenger  train  between  or  ahead  of  steel  or  steel  under-frame 
cars. 

Effective  Date  of  Tank  Car  Specifications  Announced 

The  Mechanical  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
has  issued  a  circular  announcing  that  the  effective  date  of  the 
requirements  of  Section  7c  of  the  specifications  for  Class  I 
and  II  tank  cars,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  7c  of 
the  specifications  for  Class  III  and  IV  tank  cars  is  further  ex- 
tended to  July  1,  1923.  The  sections  of  the  Tank  Car  Specifica- 
tions referred  to  provide  that  no  nipples,  valves  or  other  attach- 
ments shall  project  below  the  bottom  outlet  cap  except  while  the 
car  is  being  unloaded. 

Exhibits  and  Entertainment 

at  Fuel  Association  Convention 

Detail  arrangements  are  being  completed  for  the  convention  of 
the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  22-25.  The  International  Rail- 
way Supply  Men's  Association  is  arranging  for  exhibits  and 
space  is  being  taken  rapidly.  Entertainments  are  planned  for 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  including  moving 
pictures  of  coal  mining  operations,  an  informal  reception  and 
dance  and  a  dinner. 

The  Sciotoville  Bridge  of  the 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern 

The  continuous  truss  bridge  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern 
over  the  Ohio  river  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio,  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  presented  by  Gustav  Lindenthal,  consulting  engineer,  New 
York,  before  the  regular  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  at  New  York  City  on  Wednesday,  April  5.  The 
Sciotoville  bridge  is  the  second  largest  continuous  truss  bridge 
in  the  world  having  two  spans,  775  ft.  center  to  center  of  bear- 
ings and  presented  a  large  number  of  unusual  problems  and  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  Lindenthal  described  in  detail  the  major  problems  of 
design,  the  methods  of  erection,  which  had  to  be  worked  out  in  fine 
detail,  and  the  results  obtained,  illustrating  his  talk  by  means  of 
lantern  slides. 

Machinists'  Union  Asks  Limitation  on  Contract  Work 

The  International  Association  of  Machinists  has  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  referring  to  the 
charges  which  it  made  before  the  commission  last  year  regard- 
ing the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  sending  locomotives  to  con- 
tract shops  for  repairs  and  asking  the  commission  to  extend  its 
investigation  of  the  "contracting  out"  practices  of  the  railroads 
to  cover  also  the  practice  of  closing  their  own  shops  and  farming 
out  work  to  existing  private  companies  or  companies  especially 
formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  commission  is  asked  further  to  investigate  the  relationship 
of  financial  control,  if  any,  between  the  carriers  and  the  com- 
panies to  which  the  work  is  transferred  and  to  issue  an  order 
forbidding  the  letting  out  or  transfer  of  shop  work  which  was 
not  wholly  or  in  substantial  part  performed  by  the  carriers  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  transportation  act,  except  after  ob- 
taining from  the  commission  a  permit  authorizing  such  work,  such 
permit  to  be  issued  only  for  specific  cases  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  railroad  shops, 
that  the  contract  prices  are  not  excessive,  and  that  the  labor 
standards  established  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  shall  be  ob- 
served in  full  by  the  contracting  shops 
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Operating  Statistics  of  Large  Steam  Roads — Selected  Items  for  the  Month  of  February,  1922, 
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■ 

• 

109 

41 

4 

1,010 

■ 

■ 

1,061.044 

■ 

I  1  I 

l.i  n.500 

171 

61 

41 

1,163 

>51,096 

4  1 

110.601 

51 

49 

38 

■ 

1SI 

■  I  ' 

93 

154 

" 

101 

18 

i.;.is 

1" 

110 

5 

Ml 

171 

- 

10 

141 

'  - 

11 

1 

is 

114 

40  1 

4 
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Compared  with  February,  1921,  for  Roads  with  Annual  Operating  Revenues  above  $25,000,000. 


Average  number 
cars  on  line 


daily 


'.  road  and  year 
New    England    Region: 

Boston    &    Albany ... 

192! 
Boston    &     Maine 1922 

1921 
X.   Y.,   N.    II.   &    II 1922 

1921 
Great    Lakes   Region: 

Delaware    &    Hudson 1922 

1021 
Del.,  Lack.  &  Western...  1922 

1921 
Erie  (inc.  Chic.  &  Erie). .1922 

1921 
I.ehigh    Valley     1922 

1921 
Michigan    Central    1922 

1921 
New    York    Central 1922 

1921 
N.   Y.,  Chic.  &  St.  L 1922 

1921 
•'err     Marquette     1922 

1921 
Pitts.    &    Lake    Erie    1922 

19  !1 
Wabash      1922 

1921 
Ohio-Indiana-AIlegheny  Region: 
Baltimore    &    Ohio 1922 

1921 
Central    of   N.   J 1922 

1-    l 
Chicago  &  Eastern  111.   ...1922 

1921 
C,  C,  C.  Si  St.   1 1922 

1921 
Elgin,   Joliet    &    Eastern.    1922 

1921 
Long    Island     1922 

1921 
Pennsylvania    System     ...1922 

1921 
Phila.   £c   Reading    1922 

1921 
Pocahontas   Region: 

i  hesapeake   Sr   Ohio    1922 

1923 
Norfolk   5:    Western    1922 

1921 
Southern   Region: 

Atlantic   Coast    Line    1922 

1921 
Central    of    Georgia    \'>22 

1921 
I.  C.  (inc.  Y.  &  M.  V.).  .1922 

1921 

Louisville    &    Nashville.  ..  1922 

1921 

Seaboard  Air   Line   1922 

1921 

Southern    Ry     1922 

1921 
Northwestern  Region: 

C.    &   N.    W 1922 

1921 

C,    M.    S:    St.    P.1    1922 

1921 

C,  St.  P.,  M.  ft  O 1922 

1921 

Great    Northern     1922 

1921 

M.,   St.  P.  &   S.   Ste.  M..1922 

1921 

Northern     Pacific     1922 

1921 
Oreg.-Wash.     R.     R.     &     1922 
Nav.  1921 

Central   Western    Region: 

Atch.,  Top.   &   Santa  Fe..l922 
1921 

Chicago  &  Alton    1922 

1921 

Chic,  Burl.  &  Quincy   ...1922 

1921 

Chic,  Rock  Isl.  &  Pacific  1922 

1921 

Denver    &     Rio     Grande     1922 

Western  1921 

Oregon    Short    Line 1922 

1921 

Southern    Pacific     1922 

1921 

Union     Pacific      1922 

1921 
Southwestern    Region: 

Gulf.   Colo.   &   Santa   Fe..l922 

1921 

Missouri,  Kans.  &  Tex.   ..1922 

1921 

Mo.,  Kans.   &  Tex.  of  Tex.  1922 

1921 

Missouri    Pacific     1922 


17,075 
15,721 
24,083 

10,546 
9,784 
16,003 

15,9og 
40,358 

31,475 
30,900 
27.452 
17,876 
16,730 
82,996 
78,864 
4,634 
5.144 
10,658 
9,700 
20,572 
13,664 
12,373 
12,307 

70,797 
64,993 
20.572 
16,542 
15,662 
15,905 
16,495 
17,717 
10,374 
10,271 
2,289 
1,565 
218.726 
192,031 
24,717 
24,669 

36,435 
34,239 

30,835 

35,239 

23,557 
21,937 
4,592 
4,538 
44,556 
42,623 
37,555 
36,219 
12,986 
10,662 
41,202 
35,893 

45,770 

45,683 

49.582 

41,780 

3,547 

3,300 

46.190 

43.352 

19,002 

15,923 

36,777 

34,760 

5,876 

3,769 

50,037 
47,330 
9,937 
8,388 
45.485 
44,891 
33.450 
29,913 
12,778 
12.072 
6,830 
7,870 
23.3Q4 
18,650 
17,758 
17.013 


Foreign 

4,768 

4. 1. SI 
1  1,1 

16,049 
17,595 

5.646 
7,868 
6,151 
7,255 
17,585 
0,61t 
9.443 
11.365 
15,555 

45,871 
60,757 

5,110 
4.616 
9,552 
7,135 
7,070 

10,  I  !  1 
9,764 

10,310 

30,564 
38,059 

7. Sol 
111,456 
3,204 

.:.  '-in 
17.071 
is. 005 
3.057 
5,113 

3.595 
68,3  !  1 
81,308 

13,685 

15,115 


tons 

].i  1  train, 
excluding 
locomotiv 


9,947 

9,803 
12,683 

2.7SO 
4,070 
22,631 
20,641 
13,991 
18,683 
0,715 
Hi,  53S 
17,674 
26,368 

25,639 

25,262 

25,861 

20.852 

11,159 

11,154 

5,554 

11,968 

4.768 

9,473 

6.784 

12,213 


11,807 

16,062 
5,669 
6,316 
18,667 
22,699 
13,306 
18,236 
3,447 
3,467 
3,820 
4,689 
16,808 
20,454 
6,844 
9,666 


Total 
8,503 

7,859 
31,675 

51,321 
40,132 
40,674 

16,192 
17,652 
23.154 
23,164 
57,943 
53.005 
40,343 
38,817 
51,451 
29.225 
128,867 
139,621 
9,744 
9,760 
20,010 
16,835 
27.04  ! 
24,088 
23,137 
22,617 

101,361 

103,052 

28,433 

26,998 

18.S66 

19,145 

34,166 

55,812 

13,311 

15,584 

5.627 

5.161) 

287,050 

273,359 

38,402 

39,784 

49,304 

49,416 
37.412 
45.186 

33,360 
34,610 
7,831 
8,608 
67,187 
63,364 
51,544 
54,902 
22,690 
21,000 
58,876 
62,261 

71,409 
70.945 
75,443 
62,632 
14,706 
14,454 
51,744 
55,220 
23,770 
25,396 
^3,561 
46,973 
9,220 
8,142 

61,844 
63,392 
15,606 
14,704 
64,152 
67,590 
46,756 
48,149 
16,225 
15,539 
10,650 
12,559 
40,202 
39,104 
24.602 
27,578 


able     Stored  and  Under   train 


per    loaded         per 


18.6 

15.0 
23.4 
14.4 


19.9 

12.7 
12.7 

9.6 

IS.  2 
11.2 


45.5 
11.8 
13.1 


19.9 
13.4 
11.2 

12.5 
11.1 


1.177 
1,350 
902 
2,244 
1,210 
4,911 

437 
321 


5,5:i 
7,852 
9,370 
4,023 
2,686 
1,607 
1,464 
6,950 
21,854 
1,060 

84  S 
1,200 
2,000 

670 
3,612 

545 

784 

8,212 
5,718 
7,995 

2.914 
5.425 


2,036 

7,005 

611 

1,627 


44,440 

73,110 

2,223 

2,889 

813 
17,700 
1,055 
10,794 


040 
914 
1,084 
1,048 
1.253 
1,148 

1 ,626 
1.5SO 
1,531 
1.547 
1.861 
1,845 
1,691 
1,612 
1 ,640 
1,540 
1.007 
1,838 
1,649 
1,454 
1.4  75 
1,187 

2,407 
2.134 
1,459 
1,470 

1,622 

1.460 

1,436 
1,421 
1,514 

1,415 
1.7S7 
1,589 

3.2.01 
3.123 


1,709 
1.568 
1,668 
1.615 

2.254 

1.955 

3.17s 
1,905 


6.7 

12.7        1,187 

11.1         1,152 

!6.7        1.115 

16.5        1,098 

7.8  8,063  1.651 

5.9  10,569  1,499 
12.7  78  1,170 
17.3  112  1,022 

30.9        1,152 

15.0        1,129 

15.7  3,022  1,137 

7.8  12,117  1,077 


7.4 


13.1 
11.3 
12.5 
12.1 
12.1 
11.1 
10.1 
10.4 


1,333 
1,697 
1,673 
12,554 
3,017 
2,473 

11,775 
10,820 

846 
92 

160 


6,304 
10,064 
1,834 
2,195 
952 
2,965 
6,051 
2,482 
3,142 
5,868 


St.    Louis-San     Francisco.  1922 

1921 

Southern     Pacific     Lines     1922 

(In   Texas  and    Louisi-    1931 

ana). 

Texas   Si    Pacific    1922 

1921 


1,131 

1,071 
1,270 
1,343 
906 
929 
1,289 
1,333 
1,000 
1,043 
1,374 
1,484 
1.415 
1.316 

1,265 
1,384 
1.300 
1,218 
1.551 
1.480 
1.158 
1  086 
1,288 
1,215 
1,369 
1.335 
1,550 
1,514 
1,497 
1,553 


774 
692 
717 
878 
835 
796 
774 
650 
627 
851 
774 
670 
588 
570 
562 
1.335 
1.170 
653 
641 

815 
674 
709 
7(io 
765 
691 
827 
£43 
1,195 
1,165 
345 
246 
850 
773 


997 

I, ISO 

999 

414 
436 
499 
524 
761 
695 
554 
478 
435 
423 
474 
463 

470 
485 
596 
538 
393 
379 
615 
650 
468 
5C3 
672 
720 


35.0 
24.1 
26.7 

3X.7 
30.1 
28.2 
30.5 


21.8 

22.} 
22.7 
24." 
40.5 

411  s 
25.0 
23. s 


34.0 
35.4 
31.7 
31.4 
50.6 
37.4 
11.4 
12.8 
21.9 
21.1 
34.4 
34.9 


5S.S 
42.4 
39.9 


'Includes  Chicago.  Ter 


8,S50  3,376  12,226         4.1  1.917  1.486 

8,006  5,158  13,164         4.3  2,803  1,342 

9,027  5,029  14,056         5.4  5,532  1,539 

8,126  5,182  13,308          8.4  2,978  1,425 

307  11,150  11.457          7.4  3,975  1.199 

242  12,881  13,123         4.0  1,090  1.128 

32,920  18,168  S1.088         9.2  2,770  1.351 

31.126  22.601  53,727         6.0  3,835  1  330 

20,903  7,788  28,691          8.5  1,041 

19.581  12,883  32,464         7.4  951 

9,409  13.948  23,357  13.4  2,539  1,199 

7,512  19,670  27,182  10.4  3,124  1,2(18 

6.663  4,786  11,449  17.7  1.275 

5,423  7,444  12.867  12.3  1.189 

Haute  S;  Southeastern  from  July   1,   1921,  only. 


26.8 
27.2 

2}.  2 

25.4 


23.1 
30.1 
28.2 
29.1 
29.4 
24.4 


630 
604 
616 
634 
669 
636 
678 
676 

643 
584 
594 
568 
483 
463 
624 
552 
449 
395 
528 
520 


23.5 
33.7 
25.7 
26.2 
25.7 
24.5 
24.4 
26.2 
28.3 


408 
260 
261 


495 
498 
489 
37s 
359 
335 
324 
420 

as 

837 
672 
303 
280 


4  70 
356 
245 


575 
377 
328 


436 
380 
455 
573 

680 
423 
833 


455 
458 
638 
592 
545 
414 
27j 
304 
329 
300 

•332 
340 
408 


260 
253 
299 
375 
322 
485 
483 


505 
456 
387 
270 
254 
670 
454 
477 
524 
796 


425 
353 
368 


17.1 
15.6 
12.7 
11.0 


32.2 
28.4 
26.4 

27.8 
20.3 
18.8 
25.5 
23.2 
26.5 


Pounds  1 
Xet-ton     1 
miles  1,000  gross     Passenger  service 


Passenger- 
train 
car-miles 
1.724,009 
1,765,969 
3,921,192 
4,067,156 
5,486,065 
5,877,262 


8,131 

3,348 
3,306 
3,958 
3,630 

13.163 
11,874 

11,841 
11,540 

13.771 
11,281 
10,664 
9,748 
6,105 
5.178 
9,574 

57.9  15.802 

47.8  13.S54 

20.2  2,763 
18.0  2,135 

6.9  10.755 

7.4  18,S70 

36.6  5,852 

29.3  4,460 


35.0 
20.4 
12.8 
11.5 
15.5 
14.7 
32.8 


34.9 
31.2 
29.5 


23.2 
24.3 
16.6 
18.7 
15.3 
13.4 
14.8 
17.3 


29.9 
26.1 
24.4 


9.109 
7,072 
10,107 
9228 

6.045 
4,526 
8,196 
5.632 
5.196 
5,597 
846 
813 
11,502 
9,555 
15,5o4 
13,349 

13.155 
8,222 

13,985 
9,230 


1,993 
1.763 
2.067 
6,989 
6,090 
5.597 
4.520 
1,736 
1,804 
2,791 
2,691 


20.3 
23.2 
17.6 


3.272 
2,309 
1,824 
1,756 
1,373 
1.799 
2,550 
2,361 
3.065 
1.791 

2,137 
2,561 
7,298 

5,468 
4,063 
3.665 
2.7SI 
2,430 
1,691 
1,528 
5.025 
2.416 
2,749 
2.938 
5,341 
4,332 


2.470 
1.663 
2.268 
2,991 
2,614 
2.216 
2,134 
2,447 
3.112 


201 
218 
218 

162 

177 


r  miles 
274,553 
285,359 
733,908 
779,707 
895,624 
979,198 

172.072 
168,117 
442,148 

440,704 
607.063 
604,461 
312,941 
330,968 
495,130 
518,334 


8  5  7. 901 
848,607 

3,059,466 

4,216,303 

4.4  58,459 

2,456,578 

4,371,320 
4,458,309 


2,119,866  H..352  S14 
2.156,578  16,157,346 
78,370  455.457 


155 
165 


79,365 
246,632 
259,700 

100,122 
Hit.  93  3 
494,648 
490,735 

1.5il5.5')o 
1.246,118 
501,023 
J' 11.4  12 
199.920 
218,359 
619,552 
689,676 
'■' 
CI 


138 


454,787 
1,145,722 
1,219.586 
407.154 
520.152 
2,508,488 
2,469,594 

8.033,139 
7,810,727 
1.411,194 
1.359.218 
1,310,953 
1.384.118 
1,801,262 
4,166,020 

(i| 

(») 


389  170.298 

419  171,661  894,055 

155  4,519,111  28,990.506 

171  4,662,823  30,304,830 

188  437,804  1,996,601 

22}  476,339  2,107,087 


401.144 
402.436 
357,098 
353,454 

781,485 

792,966 

20  1,728 

291,509 

1,313.908 

1,;  107,  S44 

932,056 

885,260 

585,042 

567,905 

1,179,491 

1,269,622 

1,413,891 

1,538,657 

1,318.091 

1,322,587 

270,049 

291,309 

883,202 

903,896 

369,593 

397,147 

751,806 

765,757 

232,072 

234,906 


2.143.553 
2,205,304 

2.111.190 

2.184,433 

5.600,007 
5.550,992 
1,540,581 
1,486,114 
7,617,285 
7,450,308 
5,292,980 
4.928,660 
3,S74,031 
3,478,662 
6.645,649 
7,765,536 

8,438,766 
8,990,398 
7,769,171 
7,975,226 
1,494,650 
1,626,784 
5,004,901 
5,356,085 
1,998,239 
2.042,417 
4,634.138 
4,676.736 
1,494,842 
1,548,240 


1,565,338  11,625,508 

1,716,638  12,449,369 

347,511   1,414.845 


267,802 

1.310,640 

1.386, S27 

1,173,677 

1,227,154 

205,356 

204,646 

259.307 

269,550 

1,184.099 


1,498,508 
8,053,456 
8.828,555 
6.516,935 
6,945,224 
1.261.763 
1,320,664 
1.767,071 
1,881.139 
9.065,742 


"80,618   6,284,276 


174,810 
176,065 
241,466 
259.482 
242,625 
256,016 
855.824 
852,092 
676.310 
712,538 
487,033 
491,032 


960.225 
1.012.435 
1.748.103 
2,041,074 
1.432.633 
1.758,431 
4.964.200 
5.003,931 
3.738.255 
4,007,513 
3,172,930 
3,214.232 


■' 
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Tentative  Valuation  Hearings 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a 
scries  of  hearings  before  examiners  at  Washington  on  pro- 
tests which  have  been  tiled  against  tentative  valuation  report*. 
On  May  18  the  hearing  will  be  on  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern 
case  and  on  May  25  there  will  be  hearings  on  the  Green  Bay  & 
Western  and  the  Chicago,   Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 


in  L'nud  faith,  and  there  was  a  short  period  last  fall  when  some 
groups  of  employees  flaunted  a  decision  of  the  board  with  a 
.-.trike  threat  However,  the  public  members  of  the  board  were 
able  to  smooth  out  the  difficulty,  and  the  strike  was  averted. 
The  three  representatives  of  the  public  group  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  I  believe  that  they  have  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  all 
questions  brought  before  the  board,  and  that  they  have  had  a 
wholesome  influence  in  making  the  board  a  respected  public  body." 


Railway  Labor  Disputes  and  the  Federal  Power 

A   discussion  of   the   "us  ll    power   in   railway   labor 

disputes."  by  Clyde  O.  Fisher,  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Wesleyan  University,  has  been  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  Bulletin  No.  303.  It  discusses  the 
experience  of  this  country  in  the  development  of  governmental 
authority  in  the  settlement  of  railway  disputes.  The  law  of  1888, 
providing  for  voluntary  arbitration,  the  Erdman  Act,  the  New- 
lands  Act.  the  Adamson  law.  and  the  Esch-Cummins  law  are 
set  forth,  with  the  reactions  of  the  different  factions,  that  is, 
the  unions,  the  railroad  operators,  and  the  public. 

Cross   Crossings   Cautiously 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
has  decided  to  promote,  from  June  1  to  September  30,  a  "Careful 
Crossing  Campaign"  with  a  view  to  impressing  on  everybody  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  title  of  this  paragraph. 

Uniform  colored  posters  have  been  designed  and  will  be  furn- 
ished at  cost.  The  co-operation  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Safety  Council,  and  other 
organizations  has  been  secured.  The  plan  of  campaign  will  be 
discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Safety  Section  in  Chicago, 
on  May  3,  4  and  5,  and  Safety  officers  of  member  railroads  are 
urged  to  be  present. 

Twenty  Thousand,  Plus 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Employees'  general  athletic  exhibi- 
ts m  takes  place  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  22  and  the  number 
expected  to  attend  is  20,000,  besides  women  and  children.  There 
will  be  more  than  1,500  contestants,  including  individuals  and 
teams  will  compete  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April  22  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania System  indoor  championships.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Coliseum,  which 
seats  7,000,  and  the  Ohio  State  fair  grounds  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  railroad  men  free  of  charge.  Swimming  events 
will  be  contested  in  the  60-foot  pool  of  the  Columbus  Athletic 
Club.  Women  employees  will  compete  in  basket  ball,  volley 
ball,  duck  and  ten  pins,  and  50  and  75  yard  dashes.  There 
will  be  indcor  baseball,  pocket  billiards,  trap  shooting,  boxing, 
wrestling,   horse   shoes,   quoits,   shuffle   board,   and   rifle   shooting. 

II  A.  Miller,  sporting  editor  of  "The  Columbus  Evening  Dis- 
patch" will  give  a  loving  cup  to  the  individual  scoring  the  most 
points  in  the  track  and  field  events,  and  "the  Dcshlcr  trophy" 
offered  hy  Dr.  A  L.  Wnllirk,  will  be  presented  to  the  bowler 
who  rolls  the  highest  score  in  a  single  game.  P.  F.  Ncff  will 
referee  the  meet,  assisted  by  1.  W.  St.  John,  director  of  athletics 
of  Ohio  State  I  Hi  hairroan  of  the  local 

committee    of    Columbus    •  ■  h.ir^e    of    arrangements 

President   Markham   Pays  Tribute  to  Labor   Board 

nited  States  Railroad  Lab'  I  nurk 

ably    well    in   the    face   of   the   serious    obstacles    with    which    it    is 

■:i.    president    of    the 
Illinoi  led    in    an    adl  Sillier    of    the 

!  t     Mi    Maxkham 
•aid,  in 
"The 

'.    has    been    li 

tilway   executives,   i 

ri  and  the  pal  lering  all  the  lich  the 

-I  during  the   trying  two  i  rated. 

I    belie  speaking,    its 

I    lived    up    'o   by    'he    r  i 
and  the  employees,  although   questions  of   jurisdiction  havi 

.'I  its  findings 


Canadian  Pacific  Memorial  in  New  York 

One  of  the  massive  bronze  tablets  recently  made  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  road  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war  has 
been  put  up  on  the  company's  building  at  44th  street  and  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  city.  The  number  of  employees  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  was  1,100  and  the  wording  of  the  inscription 
is  given  below.  The  tablet  is  50  in.  wide  and  40  in.  high,  and 
weights  270  lb. 

At  the  top  of  the  tablet  Britannia  calls  to  her  sons ;  at  the 
left  there  is  a  battleship  and  a  tank,  at  the  right  a  Canadian 
Pacific  locomotive  and  a  steamship,  and  below  these  advancing 
artillery  and  infantry.  At  the  bottom  arc  the  names  of  the  battles 
in  which  the  Canadians  fought  and  died,  from  Yprcs  through  the 
terrible  years  to  Mons 

In  all  11.062  Canadian  Pacific  men  served  "king  and  country"; 
2,088  were  wounded  and  about  19,000  former  soldiers  are  now 
employed  by  the  company.  Replicas  of  this  tablet  are  being 
placed  in  all  the  principal  Canadian  Pacific  offices  in  Canada 
and  in  its  offices  in  London,  Liverpool  and  other  cities.  The 
tablet  was  designed  by  Archibald  Pearce,  of  the  railway's 
engineering  department,  and  was  engraved  by  the  Bromsgrove 
Guild,   Worcestershire.    England. 


THIS  TABLET  COMMEMORATES  THOSE  IN  THE  SERV- 
■  I  01  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
WHO  AT  THE  CALL  OF  KING  AND  COUNTRY  LEFT  ALL 
THAT  W  \S  DEAR  TO  THEM,  ENDURED  HARDSHIP.  FACED 
\n  FINALLY  PASSED  OUT  OF  SICHT  OF  MEN 
BY  THE  PATH  OF  DUTY  AND  SELF  SACRIFICE,  GIVING 
IT'  Till  IK  own  LIVES  THAT  OTHERS  MIGHT  LIVE  IN 
FREEDOM.  LET  THOSE  WHO  COME  AFTER  SEE  TO  IT 
THAT  T1IF1K   NAMES  BF   NOT  FORGOTTEN. 


Air  Brake  Association  Transfers  Convention  from 

Washington,  May  9,  to  Atlantic  City,  June  19 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Air  l'.r.ike  Association  after 
careful  consideration  has  decided  to  transfer  the  twenty-ninth 
annual  convention  from  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9-12,  to  Atlantic 
City,  June  19-21.  This  change  is  made  at  the  eleventh  hour 
of  the  culmination  at  this  time  of  plans  which  have  been 
developing  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  for  the  closer 
affiliation  of  the  Air  l'.r.ike  Association  with  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  the  American   Railway   Association. 

Tin-  change  of  convention  place  and  time  is  decidedly  .id 
vantageous  to  the  Air  Brake  Association  in  thai  it  now  makes 
possible  a  closer  co-operation  with  the  work  of  the  Train  Brake 
and  Signal  Committee  of  the  American  Raita  n.   The 

and  individuality  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  is  to  be 
retained  The  officers,  membership  and  activities  will  be  the 
tame  BS   formerly  with  no  change  in  constitution  or  by  laws.    The 

lion   will   continue   to   be   a    distinctly   educational   ore 
tion  working  for  improvements  in  air  brake  practices  and  a  higher 
d   of  maintenance, 

will  be  .it   Haddon  Hall,  convenlenth 

udwalk,   where   a   spacious  convention   hall  and 
ample    room     for    exhibits    have    been     secured.       In    addition    to 

t  Haddon  Hal         cial  rat  nwrlcan 

'     t  Hotel   Bothwell,   Hotel   Wiltshire  and 
Inn. 
The  usual  exhibits  nf  the  Air  Brake  Appliance  Association  will 

>i   Haddon  Hill  and    ire  entirety  distinct  from  the 

^upplv    Manufacturers'    Association   exhibit    of 
hinery   Ri   young's   Million   Dollar    Pier,   which  will  be 
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open  to  all  members.  Full  participation  in  the  entertainments  of 
the  A.  R.  A.  Mechanical  Division  will  be  afforded  members  of 
the  Air  Brake  Association  and  their  families.  This  includes  the 
grand  carnival  ball  on  the  Pier,  Monday,  June  19,  and  the  grand 
ball  Tuesday  evening.  Free  roller  chairs  will  be  available  on 
the  boardwalk  for  members  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

A.  R.  A.  Recommends  New  Interchange  Practice 

The  recommendation  of  tin-  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
change of  Equipment  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
relative  to  joint  interchange  inspection  of  equipment,  which 
was  submitted  to  a  letter  ballot  of  the  Association,  has  been 
approved  by  a  vote  of  303  to  14,  with  81  not  voting. 

The  recommendation,  which  follows,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  A.  R,  A.  as  recommended  practice. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  special  rules  of  general  appli 
cation  covering  joint  inspection  of  equipment  in  interchange  cannot  be  formu- 
lated for  the  reason  that  local  c<  nditions  must  govern;  that  existing  A.  R.  A. 
rules  will  enable  interested  roads  to  agree  on   inspection  of  equipment. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  in  the  interest  c.f  economy  in  operation  and  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  cars,  that  where  inspection  of  equipment  is  in- 
volved at  any  point  of  interchange,  that  the  interested  roads  arrange  for 
conference  to  study  conditions  at  that  point.  The  following  principles  to 
govern  any  arrangements  which  may  be  adopted:  1. — Observance  of  A.  R. 
A.  rules.  2. — No  backward  movement  of  cars.  3. — No  duplicate  interchange 
inspection  of  cars.  4. — No  delay  to  cars  due  to  inspection  in  order  to  fix 
responsibility   for  damage  to  cars,  adjustment  or  transfer  of   lading. 

There  are  various  fcrms  of_  interchange  inspection  which  can  be  adapted  to 
these  principles,   some  of   which   are  outlined   below: 

A.— -Joint  Inspf.ction — Where  all  of  the  inspectors  are  joint  men  under 
a  chief  joint   inspector. 

B. — Inspection  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Arbitrator — Where  in- 
spectors are  in  the  employ  of  various  railrcads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
arbitrator,  whose  duty  it  is  to  harmonize  and  unify  inspections  and  settle 
any  disputes  which  may  arise  without  holding  cars  or  lading  for  this  purpose. 

C. — Delivering  Line  Inspection — Where  interested  roads  accept  the  de 
livering  line   inspection. 

D. — -Receiving  Line  Inspection — Where  interested  roads  accept  the  re 
ceiving  line   inspection  and   handle  each   other's  defect   cards. 

E.— Inspection  by  Receiving  Line's  Inspectors  in  Delivering  Line'* 
Yard — Where  receiving  line  inspectors  make  inspection  in  delivering  line's 
yard. 

F, — Joint  Inspection  and  Repairs — Where  a  single  organization  in  a  jornt 
terminal   makes  all   inspections  and  repairs  for  the  interested   roads. 

Value  of  Education  in  Railroading 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  replying 
to  an  inquirer,  says  that  the  man  graduating  from  college  and 
entering  the  railway  business  is  likely  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  the  man  of  his  age  who  lacks  college  training.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  college  man  will  go  ahead  faster  and  get  farther 
than  the  man  who  lacks  that  great  initial  advantage. 

"In  the  technical  branches  of  railroading  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  preliminary  training  of  a  college  or  a  university 
course  is  no  longer  looked  upon  merely  as  an  advantage,  but  has 
become,  practically  speaking,  a  necessity  for  the  young  man  who 
aims  at  a  place  in  the  executive  forces.  Of  163  principal  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  86  are  college  grad- 
uates and  77  not.  Superfically,  that  does  not  look  like  a  very 
itriking  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  college  men;  but  for 
every  hundred  men  entering  the  railroad  service  with  a  college 
education,  there  are  thousands  who  start  without  one. 

"As  to  the  best  lines  of  training  the  statistics  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  are  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  particularly  the 
former.  Out  of  the  list  of  163  men  just  mentioned,  81  are 
officers  of  the  operating  department,  and,  of  the  81,  no  less  than 
54,  or  exactly  two-thirds,  are  college-trained  men ;  and  out  of 
the  54  college  graduates,  38  are  civil  engineers,  eleven  are  me- 
chanical engineers,  one  is  an  electrical  engineer,  and  four  are 
graduates  of  the  academic  departments.  If  we  confined  our  study 
to  the  younger  operating  officers,  we  should  find  that  nearly  100 
per  cent  are  college  graduates.  For  a  number  of  years  past  it 
has  been  a  rule  of  the  company  that  graduates  of  recognized 
colleges  or  universities  in  civil,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer- 
ing, or  their  equivalents,  be  given  preference  for  development 
into  operating  officers. 

"In  the  other  departments — traffic,  accounting,  purchasing, 
financial,  insurance,  real  estate,  legal,  and  the  secretary's  staff — 
the  training  received  in  a  scientific  course  is  not  of 
direct  advantage;  but  the  training  of  an  academic  course  gives 
young  men  entering  those  departments  as  much  relative  advan- 
tage as  it  would  in  the  corresponding  departments  of  any  other 
large  business.  Ten  of  the  Pennsylvania's  leading  traffic  officers 
arc  graduates  in  academic  courses. 

'Comparatively  few  young  men  who  have  specialized  in 
economics  at  college  seem  to  have  entered  the  railroad  business. 


but   there   should   be  a   good   field   for   them  in   the  non-operating 
departments. 

"I  would  not  advise  any  young  man  whose  principal  concep- 
tion of  success  was  to  become  rich,  or  quickly  to  obtain  a  very 
large  salary,  to  enter  the  railroad  business.  The  period  of  ad- 
venture and  pioneering  in  the  railroad  enterprise  has  now  passed, 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  public  regulation  as  a  definite 
policy  tends  to  remove  railroading  almost  wholly  from  the  realm 
of  speculative  enterprise.  As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  railroad 
officer  has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  stabilized  of  the  pro- 
fessions, from  the  viewpoint  of  remuneration  and  certainly  of 
employment.  To  a  young  man  of  ability,  about  to  graduate  from 
college,  and  confronted  with  a  choice  of  professions,  I  would, 
therefore,  say  that  railroading  offers  a  more  certain  career  than 
most  branches  of  commerce  or  industry,  with  less  likelihood  of 
suffering  through  the  mistakes  or  wrongs  of  others  and  also 
with  somewhat  less  probability  of  gaining  the  very  highest 
monetary  return." 

Exhibitors  at  Atlantic  City  Conventions 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  the  firms  which  have 
thus  far  been  allotted  space  by  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association  for  the  exhibit  which  will  be  held  on  the 
Million  Dollar  Pier  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  meetings  of 
Division  V— Mechanical,  and  Division  VI— Purchases  and  Stores 
Amencan  Railway  Association,  June  14-21.  This  list  compares 
favorably  with  similar  lists  published  at  this  time  for  the  ex- 
hibits of  previous  years. 

Air  Reduction   Sales   Co.,   New   York 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Allegheny  Steel   Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa 

American  Abrasive   Metals  Co.,   New  York 

American  Arch  Co.,   Inc.,  New  York 

American  Automatic  Connector  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

American  Brake   Shoe  St   Foundrv   Co.,   New  York. 

American  Car   &    Foundry    Co.,    New    York 

American  Chain    Co.,    Bridgeport,    Conn 

American   I  ocomrtive    Co..    New    York 

American  Malleable    Castings    Association,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

American    Mason    Safety  Tread    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

American  Steam   Gauge   &   Valve   Mfg.   Co.,   Buston,   Mass, 

American  Steel    Foundries,    Chicago 

American  Tool   Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

American  Vapor  Torch  Co.,  Chicago 

Anchor    Packing    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa 

Ashton    Valve  Co..   Cambridge.   Mass. 

Assn.  of  Mfgrs.  Chilled   Car  Wheels,  Chicago 

Atkins.   E   ,C.   &   Co.,    Indianapolis.   Ind. 

Atlantic  Hand  Brake  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Baker.   R.   &   L„   Co.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Barco    Mfg.    Co.,   Chicago. 

Barrett    Ccmpany.    New    York. 

Beandry  &   Co.,    Inc.,   Bostcn,    Mass. 

Besly.    Charles    H.,    &    Co.,    Chicago. 

Bettendorf  Companv,   Bettendorf    Iowa 

Billins-sley.    P.    L..   Co.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Bird-Archer   Co.,    New  York. 

Blackail.    Robert    H..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Boss   Nut  Co.,    Chicago. 

Bowser.  S.   F     &  Co.,   Inc.,    Fort   Wayne,  Ind 

Bradford    Draft   Gear  Co.,   New   York 

Brewster,  Morris  B..  Inc.,  Chica°c, 

Brown    &   Co..    Inc.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Brubaker,   W.   L..   &   Bros.   Co.,   Millersbure,    Pa. 

Buckeve   Steel   Castings  Co.,   Ci  lumbus,   Ohio. 

Bucyrus    Co.,    S.    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Buffalo    Erake   Beam    Co.,    New    York. 

Burry    Railway    Supply    Co.,    Chicago. 

Cambria    Steel    Co..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Camel    Co.,    Chicago. 

Carborundum   Co.,   Niaeara   Falls,   N.  Y 
Carnegie   Steel    Co..    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Champion   Ry.    Equipment   Corp..    New  York 
Chase.    L.   C,   «•   Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 
Chicago-Cleveland    Car    Roofing    Co.,    Chicago 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool   Co.,   New   York. 
Chicago    Raiiwav    Equipment    Co.,   Chicaeo. 
Clark    Car    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Clark    Tructractor    Co.,    Buchanan,    Mich 
Cleveland   Car    Specialty   Co.,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 
■"     Tool   Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 


Cleveland   Pneu    _ 

Cleveland    Steel   Tool    Co., 

Cleveland    Twist    Drill    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 

Cochrane-Bly    Co.,    Rochester,    N      V 

Commonwealth    Steel    Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Covington   Machine   Co.,    Inc.,   Covington,    W.    Va 

Craft    Incorporated,   New   York. 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &   Valve  Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Curtain    Supply    Co.,    Chicago. 

Dale  Machinery  Co.,  Inc..  New   York. 
Damascus    Brake    Beam    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio 
Davis    Boring   Tool    Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Davis    Brake    Beam   Co.,  Johnstown.    Pa 
Dayton    Pneumatic   Tool    Co..    Dayton,    Ohio. 
Dearborn     Chemical     Co.,    Chicago 
Detroit    Lubricator   Co.,    Detro:t,    Mich. 
Detroit   Twist    Drill    Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
Diamond  Machine  Co.,   Providence,   R     1 


Dickson,    Paul,    Inc.,    Chicago. 

Disston,   Henry.  ft   Sons,   Inc.,    Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Dixon.    Josroh.    Crucible   Co..    Jersey    City.    N.    J. 
Dressel    Manufacturing    Corp'n.    New    York. 
DuS    Manufacturing    Co.,    Pituburgh,    Pa. 

Eagle    Manufacturing   Co..    Wellsburg,   W.    \'a 
Edsewater   Steel   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Edison   Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange,   N.  J. 
Edna    Bra«s    Manufacturing    Co.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Edsoo    Manufacturing    Corp'n,    Boston,    Mass. 
Edwards.   O.   M..   Co..   Inc.,    Syracuse.    N.  Y. 
Electric  Arc    Cutting    ft    Welding    Co.,    Newark     V    ' 
Electric  Controller   ft    Mfg.    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Electric   Service    Supplies    Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Electric    Storage    Battery    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Elvin    Mechanical    Stoker    Co.,    New    York. 
Elwell-Parker    Electric    Co..    New    Ycrk. 
Emerv,     E.,     Pittsburgh.     Pa. 
Enterprise    Railway    Equipment    Co.,    Chicago. 
Everlasting    Valve   Co..    Jersey    City.    N.   J. 
Ewald    Iron    Co..    Louisville.    Ky. 

Fire  Gun   Manufacturing  Co..   Inc..   New  York. 

Fbnnerv    Holt    Co.,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Ford.  J.   B.    Co.,  Wyandotte,   Mich. 

Forged  Steel  Yoke  Corp'n.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Fort    Pitt    Malleable    Iron    Co..    Pnt-hurgh,    Pa. 

Fort  P;tt   String  &   Mfg.  Co.,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

foster,   Walter   H.,   Co.,   New   York. 

Four  Wheel    Auto  Drive  Co..   Clintonville.   \\  is. 

Franklin    Railway    Supply  Co..    Inc.,    New   York. 

Frost    Railway    Suoply   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Futrell    Coupler   Co.,    Inc.,    Strcatcr.    111. 

Galena  Signal    Oil    Co-.,    New    Ycrk. 

Garlock    Packing   Co.,    Palmyra.    N.    Y. 

GeiM    Manufacturing   Co..   Atlantic   City,    N.   J. 

General    Electric    Co.,    Schenectady,    N.    Y. 

Giessel,     Henry,     Co.,     Chicago. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &   lighting  Co..   Brooklyn.   N.   \. 

Gould    Coupler    Co.    New    York. 

Gray,  G.  A..   Co.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  Chicago. 

Grip    Nut   Co.,    Chicago. 

Hagy,  J.    Milton.   Waste    Works,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hale  ft    Kilburn    Corporation,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Hall    Draft   Gear   Corporation.    Hamilton,   Ont. 

Hammett.    H.    G..    Troy.    N.    Y. 

Hanna    Locomotive    Stoker   Co..    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

Harrington.   Edwin.   Son  ft   Co.,  Inc.,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Heald    Machine    Co.,    Worcester.    Mass 

Hendey    Machine   Co      Torrington,   Conn. 

Heywood   Wakefield   Co.,' Wakefield,    Mass. 

Howell    Electric    Motors    Co.,    Howell.    Mich. 

HuntSpiller    Manufacturing   Ccrp'n.    S.    Boston,    Mass. 

Hutchins   Car    Roofing    Co.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing    Co.,    New    York. 

Illinois   Steel    Co..   Chic-wo. 
Independent   Pneumatic   Tool    Co.,   Chicago. 
Individual   Drinking  Cun  Co..   Inc..  Easton,  Pa. 
Ingersnll    Milling   Machine  Co..   Rockford,  111. 
Ingersoll  Rand    Co.,    New    York. 
International   Motor  Co.,  New   Y'oik. 

Jacques.    H.    W  ,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Jenkins    Pros..    New    York. 
Johns-Manville    Inc..    New    York, 
lolict     Railway     Supply    Co.,     Chicago. 
Jones  &    I  augrlin    Steel    Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Toyee-Cridland    Co.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

Keller.   Wrr,.    II.,    Inc..    Grand    Haven,    Mich. 
Kerite    Insulated    Wire   ft    Cable.    New    York. 
Key-Bolt    Appliance   Co.,   Orchard    Park.    N     Y. 
Keyoke    Railwsv    Equipment    Co.,   Chicago. 
King    Pneumatic  Tool   Co.,   Chicago. 

I-andis    Machine   Co.,    Waynes'- 
l.ehmann    Machine    Co..    Si      I 
Lehon    Companv,    Chicago. 

Shepard   Co..    Boston.    Mast. 
Iks    Mfg.    Co,   T.iledo.   Ohio. 

Pituburgh,    Pa 
.live    Firebox    Co..    Chicago. 
.  otive    Stoker    Co.,    Pittsburgh. 
-,    Iron    *    Steel    Co..    B 

nltvillc,   Ky 
I       II  .   ft    Co.,    Arlington.    N.    J. 
Lowe    Brothers   Co..    Dayton. 
Mich'  V.    Chicago. 

Machinery.   New   York. 

Madisrn.    Wis 
og.    MA<«ell    ft    Moore,    Inc..    New    York. 
Massachusetts  M.h-nr  l'lu«h  Co..  Boston.  Maai 

Me'al    ft    Thermit    Corp.    New    York. 
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National  Railway    Appliance    Co..    New   York. 

National  Railway    Devices   Co.,    Chicago. 

National  Trhe  Co..   Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Nazel    Engineering    R    Mach.    Wks.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Neville    Lubricate*    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

New    Ycrk    Air    Brake    Co.,    New    York. 

Nicine   Co..    Chicago 

Nilcs-Bement-Pond   Co.,   New  Y'ork. 

Norton,    A.    O.,    Inc.,    Boston,    Mass. 

Norwalk    Iron    Works    Co..    So.    Norwalk,    Conn. 

Nuttall.   R.    D..   Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Okadec    Crmpanv.    Inc..    Chicago. 
Okonite    Co..    Passaic,    N.    I. 
Oldham.   George   &   Son,  Co..   Baltimore,   Md. 
Oliver   Kir,-.   ft   Mfg.   Co.,   St.   Louis.   Mo. 
O'Malley-Bcare    Valve    Co..    Chicago. 
Oxweld    Railroad    Service    Co.,    Chicago. 

Page   Steel   &   Wire   Co.,    Bridgeport,   Ccnn. 

Paige   &    lores   Chemical    Co.,    New   York. 

Pantasote    Co.,    New    York. 

Parkesburg    Inn    Co..    Parkesbuig.    Pa. 

Paxton-Mi'chell    Co..    Omaha.     Xeb. 

Pels,   Henrv.  &  Cr..   Inc.,   New   York. 

Fenn    Iron   ft    Steel    Co..   Creishton,    Pa. 

Pilli  >1    Companv,    Swanton,    Ohio. 

Pilot    Packing    Co..    Inc.,    Chicago. 

Pittsburgh    Steel    Foundry    Co..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

Pittsburgh    Testing    l.ahrrati rjr,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pocket    I  ist    of    Railroad    Officials.    New    York. 

Porter  Richards    Machmerv     To..     Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Pratt   &    1  amhert.    Inc..    Buffalo.   N.    Y. 

Pressed   Steel    Car    Co..    New    York 

Princeton   Fovndry  &   Supply  Co     Princeton.  W.  Va. 

Production    Machine    Co..    Greenfield.    Mass. 

Pyle  National    Co.,    Chicago. 

Racine  Tool  ft   Machine  Co..   Racine.  Wis 

Railroad    Herald.    Atlanta.    Ga. 

Rai'way    Devices   Co..    St.    I  ouis.    Mo. 

Railway     Materials    Co.,    Chicago. 

Railway    Purchases  ft    Stores,   Chicago. 

Railway    Review.    Chicago. 

Railwav    Storage    Battery    Car    Co.,   New   York. 

Ralston   Steel   Car   Co..   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Reading    Iron    Co..    Reading.    Pa. 

Reed  Prentice    Co..    Worcester,    Mass. 

Republic    Iron   ft   Steel   Cr.,    Yonngstown,   Ohio. 

Rivet    Cutting    Gun    Co..    Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

Roberts    Automatic    Connector    Co..    Ltd.,    Sarnia,    Ontario. 

Rogatrhof:     Co..     Baltimore,    Md. 

Roebling's,  John   A..  Son*.   Co..   Trenton,   N.   J. 

Rome    Inn    Mills.    Inc..    New    York. 

Ruhhrrset    Cl    .    Ivewark,    N.    J. 

Ryerson.   Joseph   T..    &    Son,    Chicago. 

S   K   F  Industries,  Inc..  New  York. 
Safety    Car    lite,   ft    l.tg.    Co.,   New  York. 
Sargent    Co..    Chicago. 
Schaefer    Equipment   Co..   Pittshureh.    Pa. 
Sellers.    Wm..    ft    Co..    Inc..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Sharon    Pressed    Steel    Co..    Sharon.    Pa. 
Sherritt    ft    Stoer    Co..    Inc.,    Philadelphia.    Ta. 
Silumite    Products    C  rp .    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Simmons-P,  ardman    Publishing    Co..    New    York. 
Smith    Adjustable    Ilul.    Plate    Co.,    Chicago- 
Southern   Wheel    Co..    St     1  nuis,    Mo. 
Southwark    Foundry    ft    Machine    Co..    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Stafford    Roller  Bearing  Car  Truck  Corp.,  Lawton,   Mich. 
Standard    Car    Truck    Co..    fnicaajo, 
Standard    Coupler    C   ..    New     York. 
Standard    F,  rgings    Co..    Chicaeo. 
Standard    Rnilwjv    Equipment    Co..    Chicago. 
Stone   Franklin   Co..    In.   .    New    Yorl 
Sturki.    A..    Co..    Pittahurgh,    Pa. 
Sunbe.m    K.Iccm  i  \ansvil1e,    lod. 

Siiperheate-    Co.      New    York. 
Superior    Steel    Castings    Co..    Chicago. 
Swind    Machinery    C   ..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Syminyj-  n,    I.    II  .  i     .   R  cheater,   N    Y. 

Talmage    Mfe     Co..    Cleveland.    Ohio. 
Tuco    Predicts    C.rp..    New 

Underwood.    II.    R.    Corp..    Philadelphia,    Ta. 

Union    Draft    Gear    Co..    O 

Union   Mei.-,1    Pn duett    Co.,    Chicago. 
' 

'    Its,    N    Y. 
Co.,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
I  niled   States    Ruhbei    I 

I'rrver-.il     I'-  -,-jfO, 

UniTeraal    lacking    ft    Service    Co..    Chicago. 

Latrobe,    Ta. 

Chicago. 
Verona  i  ittsburgh.    Pa, 

Vlssering,    Harry,   1    C    .    Inc.,   Chicago. 

\\  ,%nesboro.    Pa. 

wvst   n 

•      1  OIllS,     Mo. 

.    Wilmrr.lmg.    Pa. 
WrsiinehouK   Kirn-  |h,   Pa. 

Mich. 

Inc.,    Roanoke,    V 

rle,    Pi 

Wine    I- 

ladelphia.    Pa 
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Woods,    Edwin   S.,  &  Co.,   Chicago. 

Wonhington    Pump  &   Machinery   Corp.,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,   Wyiming,  Pa. 

Yale  &  Towne   Mfg.  Co.,   Stamford,   Conn. 

Track   Exhibitors 
Buckeye   Steel   Castings  Co.,   Columbus,   Ohio. 
Clark    Car    Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Four  Wheel   I»ri\e  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis. 
Inter-Stale   Safety    Appliance    Co.,    Inc.,    Norristown,    Pa. 
Stafford  Roller  Bearing  Car  Truck  Corp.,   Lawton,   Mich. 

$200,000,000  of  Government  Payments  to 

Railroads  Postponed  to  1923 

Expenditures  of  the  federal  government  on  account  of  the 
railroads  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  are  estimated 
at  $200,000,000  in  a  revised  statement  of  the  Treasury's  latest 
estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  sent  by  Secretary  Mellon 
to  committees  of  Congress  on  April  14.  The  estimates  as  to  the 
fiscal  year  1923  are  based  on  estimates  which  appear  in  the 
budget  submitted  in  December,  1921,  after  taking  into  account 
changes  which  have  become  apparent  since  that  time.  The  budget 
for  1923  as  submitted  to  Congress  did  not  include  any  item  of 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  railroads,  but  Mr.  Mellon  says  that 
the  indications  now  are  that  owing  to  delayed  settlements  of  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  federal  control  and  under  the  guaranty  for 
the  six  months  following  federal  control,  there  will  be  payments 
of  about  $100000,000  under  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
about  $100,000,000  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  postponement  of  these  payments 
to  1923  is  reflected  in  a  corresponding  reduction  of  railroad  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and  partly  on  this  account  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  proceeds  cf  the  sale  of  about  $230,000,000 
of  equipment  trust  notes  of  carriers,  the  item  of  railroad  expendi- 
tures in  the  statement  shows  an  estimated  credit  of  about 
$56,000,000  as  compared  with  estimated  expenditures  of  about 
$337,000,000  when  the  budget  was  submitted.  The  Secretary  uses 
this  figure  of  $230,000,000  of  equipment  trust  notes  as  of  March 
31,  although  the  latest  statement  of  the  director  general  indicates 
a  sale  of  $249,000,000. 

Railway    Revenues   and    Expenses   for    February 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  summary  of  railway 
revenues  and  expenses  of  Class  I  roads  for  February  and  two 
months    is   as    follows : 

February  Two  months 

-\- A , 

Item  1922  1921  1922  1921 

Average  number  of 

miles  operated...  235,696.53  235,326.75  235,709.82  235,327.29 
Revenues: 

Freight     $294,47?,607     $281,216,672     $571,384,767     $609,400,642 

Passenger    73,585,326         88,462,552     "157,314,702     tl93, 720,099 

Mail    6,986,554  7,913,642  14,364,928  16,136,847 

Express    6,300,683  4,457,672  12,820,694  11,899,871 

All  other  transpor- 
tation      12.052,003  11,732,196         24,081,912         25,168,601 

Incidental    7,426,180  9,314,845  15,819,132  19,915,069 

Joint  facility— Cr.  780,994  608,437  1,388,716  1,312,647 

Joint  facility— Dr.  177,675  210,437  350,962  395,506 

Railway  operat- 
ing   revenues       401,426,672       406,495,579       796,823,889       877,158,270 
Expenses: 

Maintenance  o  f 
way  and  struc- 
tures             46,535,345         53,316,603         95,249,268       114,168,877 

Maintenance      o  f 

equipment    91.956,913        108,220,839        185.542,265       232,248,977 

Traffic    6,790,020  7,040,577  13.964,980  14,390,621 

Transportation...        163,478,539        193,538,166        334,802,190       429,289,592 
Miscellaneous  oper- 
ations     3,513,058  4,029,304  7,202,337  8,551,301 

General    12,656,797  14,077,993  26,189,782         29,358,814 

Transportation  for 

investment— Cr.  429,538  377,600  845,754  955,441 

Railway  operat- 
ing expenses.       324,501,134       384,645,882       662,105,068       827,052,741 
Net     revenue     from 

railway  operations  76,925,538  21,849,697        134,718,821  50,105,529 

Railway  tax  accruals         22,627,661  21,279,262         45,198,590         43,432,257 

Uncollectible  railway 

revenues 97,659  77,935  186,568  147,390 

Railway  operat- 
ing Income.  .         54,200,218  492,500         89,333,663  6,525,882 
Equipment      rents — 

Dr.    balance 5,052,897  3,601,044  9,156,127  6,768,471 

Joint  facility  rent — 

Dr.  balance 1,376,424  2,056,427  2,872,825  3,383,754 

Net  railway  oper- 
ating income.  47,770,897       D5,16 1,971         77,304,711       Di.626,343 
Ratio  of  expenses  to 
revenues  (per 
cent)    80.84  94.62  83.09  94.29 

•Includes  $4,371,793,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge, 
tlncludes  $4,761,527,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge. 
D  Decrease. 
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A  meeting  to  organize  a  National  Association  of  Traffic  Clubs 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago  at  the 
Hotel  LaSalle  in  that  city  on  May  15,  16  and  17.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  more  than  60  national  committeemen,  representing 
30  traffic  clubs,  will  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia on  an  application  of  the  Marin  Transportation  Company 
for  authority  to  operate  automobile  freight  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  points  in  Marin  county  the  commission  held  that 
the  present  carriers  are  able  to  provide  full  service  and  as  a 
result  rejected  the  application. 

Paul  Henderson,  of  Chicago,  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Harding  for  appointment  as  second  assistant  postmaster 
general  in  charge  of  railway  mail  service,  to  succeed  Col. 
E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  deceased.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  son-in-law 
of  Congressman  Madden  of  Illinois  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Brownell  Improvement  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  announced  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  dining  car  prices.  Club  breakfasts  will  be  served  at 
prices  ranging  from  25  cents  to  $1,  and  club  luncheons  and  club 
dinners  at  60  cents  to  $1.25.  There  will  be  no  change,  however, 
in  the  price  of  the  table  d'hote  dinner  served  on  the  Pioneer 
Limited  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities,  and  the  South- 
west Limited,   between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 

Reductions  in  freight  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  been  proposed  through  a  tentative  agreement  of  five 
American  railroads  serving  the  Mexican  border  territory  and  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Reductions  will  range  from  25 
to  50  per  cent.  Summer  tourists'  rates  have  already  been  put 
into  effect  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  American 
roads  will  follow  with  like  reductions  to  border  points.  The 
present  round  trip  fare  from  border  points  to  Mexico  City  is 
$51.75,   representing  a  reduction  of  about  $19. 

The  Federal  District  Court  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  April  13, 
upon  the  application  of  the  railroads,  issued  a  broad  injunction 
against  ticket  scalping.  The  restraining  order  heretofore  issued  by 
this  court  is  continued  in  force,  as  a  temporary  injunction,  and  the 
defendants  are  restrained  from  engaging  in  the  business  of  pur- 
chasing or  selling  railroad  tickets  of  any  kind,  nature  or  character, 
and  from  doing  any  business  as  railroad  ticket  brokers  or  railroad 
ticket  scalpers ;  and  from  advertising  for  or  soliciting  for  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  railroad  tickets  of  any  kind,  nature  or  character. 
The  scalpers  have  removed  all  cut  rate  signs  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  railroads  will  be  free  from  scalping  in  Kansas  City.  This 
application  for  injunction  was  evidently  made  in  view  of  the  re- 
duced rate  excursion  tickets  that  are  soon  to  go  on  sale. 

Fifteen  carloads  of  silk  arrived  in  New  York  over  the  New 
York  Central  last  week  in  less  than  five  days  from  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  and  in  two  weeks  from  Yokohama.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
reports  the  run  as  follows : 

"The  consignment,  3.697  bales  of  raw  silk  (17  cars),  was  de- 
livered at  Vancouver  from  the  "Empress  of  Asia"  on  April  10, 
nine  days  after  leaving  Yokohama.  Fifteen  of  the  17  cars  were 
destined  to  New  York  and  reached  there  in  4  days,  16  hrs.,  10  min. 
after  the  ship  tied  up  in  Vancouver  harbor.  Actual  running  time 
Yokohama  to  Victoria,  8  days,  19  hrs.,  32  min. ;  Victoria  to  Van- 
couver. 6  hrs.,  20  min. ;  transfer  to  cars  at  Vancouver,  5  hrs.,  58 
min. ;  Vancouver  to  Prescott,  Ont.,  3  days,  17  hrs.,  57  min. ;  time 
at  Prescott  1  hr.,  30  min. ;  Prescott  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  3  hrs., 
10  min;  Ogdensburg  to  New  York,  11  hrs.,  35  min.;  Yokohama 
to  New  York,  13  days,  18  hrs.,  2  min. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  announces  homeseekers'  fares  from  all 
points  on  its  line  to  destinations  in  Alberta,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Manitoba,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  Saskatchewan,  Utah  and  Washington. 
The  tickets  will  be  sold  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 
month   at   a   one   way   rate  plus   two   dollars   for  the  round   trip. 
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the  tickets  good  for  21  days  from  date  of  sale.  This  company  will 
also  place  on  sale  daily  between  May  15  and  September  30,  re- 
duced summer  excursion  fares  from  all  points  on  its  line.  To 
destinations  in  the  west  these  tickets  will  be  sold  at  one 
and  one-tenth  fare  for  the  round  trip;  to  Michigan,  Minnesota 
isconsin,  the  rate  will  be  one  and  one-half  for  the  round 
trip;  and  to  eastern  and  northeastern  points,  one  and  three-fifths 
rate'  for  the  round  trip  sales  to  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  the  na- 
tional parks  will  r.ot  commence  until  June  1.  There  will  also 
be  20  to  30-day  excursion  rates  to  points  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
and  Minnesota. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  is  planning  to  begin 
hearings  shortly  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  Section  28 
of  the  merchant  marine  act,  which  is  intended  to  confine  ex- 
port and  import  rail  rates  to  the  traffic  moved  in  American 
ships  whenever  the  Shipping  Board  certifies  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  adequate  shipping  facilities  under 
the  American  flag  exist  to  permit  enforcement  of  the  section. 
The  announced  intention  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  enforce 
this  section  had  aroused  numerous  protests  from  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  commercial  organizations  interested 
In  export  and  import  traffic  and  the  board  appointed  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Commissioners  Thompson,  Benson  and 
Chamberlin  to  conduct  the  hearings.  The  first  will  be  held 
at  Boston  and  a  schedule  of  dates  and  places  will  be  an- 
nounced shortly.  The  board  desires  it  made  plain  that  the 
only  question  on  which  it  desires  evidence  is  as  to  whether 
there  are  adequate  shipping  facilities  under  the  American  flag. 

Rate  Decision  Still  Uncertain 
Thus  far  no  indications  have  appeared  as  to  when  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  hand  down  its  decision  in  the 
rate  case,  on  which  it  held  hearings  for  three  months,  although 
it  is  understood  that  the  commissioners  are  working  overtime  in 
trying  to  reach  a  decision.  Some  time  ago  Commissioner  Esch 
told  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  that 
the  commission  hoped  to  have  the  decision  by  the  first  week  in 
April.  It  is  understood  that  the  11  members  of  the  commission 
are  of  many  different  minds  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent 
rates  should  be  reduced.  One  rumor,  which  is  probably  only  a 
guess  based  on  the  attitudes  indicated  by  various  members  of  the 
commission  at  different  times  is  that  four  members  of  the  com- 
that  under  the  law  rates  could  not  be  reduced,  while 
f.iur  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  general  percentage  reduction 
should  be  made,  while  three  were  inclined  to  favor  reductions  on 
basic  commodities 

Ticket  Frauds  Prohibited  by  New  Law  in  New  York 
The  I.egis'ature  of  New  York  has  passed  a  new  law  penalizing 
the  misuse  of  railroad  tickets,  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad  has 
issued  a  notice  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  season  ticket  holders.  The 
gist  of  the  law  is  to  the  effect  that 

Ti*[K>rt.ition    for    hinvclf.     herself,    or 
other.,    nr    shall    avail    himself,    herself    or    "tilers    of    any    means    of 
<n   ,  r   different    foim    • 

..f    the 

n   the  filed  and    published    schedules 

This,  says  the  circular,  means  that  the  misuse  of  commutation 
family-trip  ti  mi  demeanor,  punishable  by 

t    more   than 

Commenting  on  the  law,   P,   II. 
.     of   the    Long    Island,   said 

thai   1  I   expert   the  new   law  to  I  I  persons 

who   h.iw    been    "innocently"    lending   their    ti 

er,    he    intends 
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the  time  thai  uld  rr 
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railroad  company's  hundred-dollar  prizes,  offered  in  46  counties 
for  the  best  pastures,  were  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10, 
1921.  page  1371. 

During  the  past  two  months,  the  farmers  in  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  the  railway  have  bought  and  sown  11  tons  of  seed,  and 
much  more  could  have  been  sold  to  them  if  it  could  have  been 
obtained.  The  railroad  company  also  has  aided  the  farmers  in 
the  securing  of  several  hundred  head  of  registered  cattle  and  haj 
given  137  boars  and  202  bulls  as  prizes  in  Boys'  Club  contests. 

Every  one  of  the  46  test  pastures  proved  a  success,  and  the 
pamphlet  contains  interesting  letters  from  the  farmers  who  made 
the  improvements. 

Joint  Commission  Report  to  Recommend 

Constructive  Treatment  of  Transportation 

The  forthcoming  report  to  Congress  of  the  Joint  Commissioa 
of  Agricultural  Inquiry  will  disclose  a  mass  of  valuable  facts  and 
figures  bearing  on  the  relation  of  transportation  to  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Chairman  Sydney  Anderson  of  Minnesota,  speaking  for  the 
commission,  says :  "We  are  convinced  that  the  inquiry  concerning 
transportation  has  gone  further  than  any  such  investigation  here- 
tofore made.  The  collecting  and  assembling  of  the  data  has  re- 
quired the  combined  efforts  of  more  than  1,600  persons  and  the 
circulation  of  more  than  250000  questionnaires.  Over  100  com- 
mittees representing  agriculture  and  industry  were  established, 
and  those  in  turn  appointed  200  sub-committees. 

"Further,  the  joint  commission  has  had  the  active  and  effective 
co-operation  of  the  various  governmental  commissions,  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  and  of  farm  and  railway  organizations,  etc. 

"The  report  will  include  a  score  or  more  of  distinct  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  bearing  chiefly  on  governmental  con- 
tracts with  transportation  systems  and  an  equal  number  of  con- 
clusions addressed  to  transportation  management  and  to  producers 
and  shippers.  The  commission  is  convinced  that  transportation 
requires  constructive  and  helpful  governmental  and  public  treat- 
ment rather  than  repressive  or  restrictive  regulation.     . 

Coal  Production 

Complete  returns  of  coal  loaded  into  cars  at  the  mines,  com- 
piled by  the  Geological  Survey,  indicate  that  production  during 
the  lir-t  week  of  the  strike  was  3,784.000  net  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  a  few  cars  of  anthracite  dredged  from  the  rivers  The 
total  production  of  all  coal  was  3,793,000  net  tons. 

Preliminary  telegraphic  returns  for  the  week  of  April  10-15 
indicate  no  change  in  anthracite,  hut  a  slight  decrease  in  bituminous. 
It  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table  of  cars  of  soft  coal  loaded 
daily  that  the  output  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesd 
running  consistently  below  that  on  the  corresponding  days  of  the 
week  before.     On  Thursday.  April  !,?,  however,  loadings  i 

180  cars,  as  high  a   figure  as  any   recorded  since  the     trikt 
began. 

First  Week  Second    Wr.-l 

Monday,  April  3 11,44!       Monday,  April   10 

Tuesday,  April  4 11. mo       Tuesday,  April  11, 

lay.  Anrll  5. 


The  current   production   is   less   than  the  districts  now  at  wosfj 
.ire  abl  '  when  the  demand   for  coal  is  active,  the  re 

■    i-   true  that  a  number  of  important  non-union  mine 
-  \  i 1 1 o  coke  region  and  in  Central   Pennsylvania  1 

]   by  the  strike,  but   the  existing  demand  is  not  surhcifl 

out    full   production   in   tl  ining  at  woffl 

in    many    non  uni<  •  ,its   of    "no    markeV 

"dull  di  m  o  1  "  and  "unbill  -d.    M 

•    the   mines   was   very  latp 
the  strike  began,  and  it  is  increasing  rather  than  decrea! 
•  !  virtually  during  the  first  i 

at  9^ 

■■'■■    M.itch  indicflj 

i   .     m  ■ 
Itnilar  month  during  the  i 
•    in    1917  and   1^18 

■  ni  i<  still  maintaining  its  policy  of  no  nit  referent! 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  16  Hie  operation 
of  schedules  published  by  the  Erie  which  propose  increases  and 
reductions  on  brick   from  Corry,  Pa.,  to   Now   York   rate  points. 

The  commission  has  adopted  a  conference  ruling  that  Section 
208a  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  does  not  authorize  the 
commission  to  award  reparation,  or  consent  to  an  award  of 
reparation  made  by  a  state  commission,  on  intrastate  shipments 
which  moved  during  the  guaranty  period. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  13  the  operation 
of  certain  schedules  published  by  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  which 
propose  the  cancellation  of  joint  through  rates  on  bituminous  and 
canncl  coal  from  B.  &  L.  E.  Group  No.  1  points  in  Pennsylvania, 
to  various  destinations  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  IS  the  operation 
of  certain  rates  which  propose  to  increase  from  38.5  cents  to 
45.5  cents  per  100  lb.  existing  rates  on  lumber  from  points  in 
Mississippi  on  the  Alabama  &  Mississippi,  Jackson  &  Eastern, 
Mississippi  &  Western  and  Meridian  &  Memphis  to  destinations 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Ashland,  Ky.  to  East  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  inclusive. 


Southeastern  Sugar  Investigation 

The  commission  has  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  rates  on  sugar  from  New  Orleans  and  other  pro- 
ducing points  in  Louisiana,  and  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  Boston,  Mass., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  other 
producing  and  distributing  points  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
points  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  including  the  east  bank  thereof,  and  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ohio  river. 


Court  News 

Telegraph    Office    Held    Not    Continuously    Operated 

A  railroad,  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  kept  a  telegraph 
office  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  only,  with  one  operator,  who 
remained  on  duty  from  7  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m.  and,  when  necessary, 
till  7  p.  m.  The  company  had  an  arrangement  with  another  rail- 
road, which  had  a  telegraph  office  in  a  tower  at  some  distance, 
continuously  operated  by  three  shifts,  to  receive  and  deliver  its 
train  orders  when  its  own  office  was  closed,  for  which  service 
it  paid.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  holds  this 
did  not  make  the  office  one  continuously  operated  within  section  2 
of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act.  Judgment  for  the  government  was 
reversed  (261  Fed.  703).— Baker  v.  United  States,  276  Fed.  897. 

Negligence  in   Kicking   Coupler 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  car  coupler  who 
sees  and  knows  that  the  drawhead  and  knuckle  of  the  coupling  are 
defective  and  will  not  act  automatically,  and  who,  while  an  engine 
with  cars  attached  is  backing  rapidly  to  the  point  where  the 
coupling  is  to  be  made,  kicks  against  the  drawhead  and  knuckle, 
to  adjust  them,  just  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and  thus  gets  his 
foot  mashed,  cannot  hold  the  railroad  liable,  although  a  signal 
given  by  him  was  disregarded  by  the  engineman  in  thus  rapidly 
backing  the  engine  and  cars ;  it  not  appearing  that  the  injured 
employee  did  not  see  and  know  the  speed  at  which  the  engine  and 
cars  were  moving.  The  rule  of  comparative  damages  under  the 
Georgia  Employers'  Liability  Act  does  not  apply  where  the  fault 
,  of  the  employee  amounts  to  a  lack  of  ordinary  care,  making  him 
the  author  of  his  own  injury. — Green  v.  Flint  River  Northeastern 
(Ga.)  110  S.  E.,  243. 


Foremen  Need   Not  All  Be  Paid  the  Same  Rate 

During  the  government  control  period  the  Portland  division  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  under  a  different  regional  director  from 
the  rest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System,  and  this  regional  director 
did  not  advance  the  wages  of  bridge  and  building  and  water 
service  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  on  the  same  basis  that 
advances  were  made  on  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System. 
Wage  advances  under  Decision  No.  2,  being  applied  to  the  rates 
of  pay  in  effect  on  March  1,  1920,  perpetuated  these  differences. 
In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  the  employees,  requesting  that  this 
differential  be  removed,  the  railroad  said  that  the  provisions  of 
Decision  No.  2  had  been  applied  legally;  and  this  contention  was 
sustained  by  the  Labor  Board.  The  board  stated,  however,  that 
its  decision  docs  not  prevent  negotiations  between  the  railroad 
and  the  employees  with  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  these  fore- 
men.— Derision  No.  798. 

Seniority  Retained  While  Filling  Temporary  Position 

In  February,  1920,  a  car  repairman  at  the  East  Fitchburg  shops 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  19  years'  seniority,  applied  for  and 
was  assigned  to  a  temporary  position  as  car  inspector  at  the 
passenger  station  at  Fitchburg.  Later  this  job  was  advertised  as 
a  permanent  vacancy  and  this  man  refused  to  bid  on  the  permanent 
position,  returning  to  the  shops ;  and  there  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  lost  his  seniority.  The  employees,  through  the  American 
Federation  of  Railroad  Workers,  contended  that  in  accepting  the 
temporary  assignment  he  did  not  lose  his  seniority  at  the  shops. 
The  Labor  Board  decides  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  position 
accepted  by  him  was  advertised  as  temporary,  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  seniority  standing  at  the  shops ;  and  be  compensated 
for  any  loss  of  wages  which  he  later  suffered  by  loss  of  seniority 
through  a  layoff  on  account  of  a  reduction  of  forces  at  the 
shops. — Decision  Aro.  773. 

Brakeman  May  Act  as  Fireman  in  Emergency 
L.  C.  Roth,  a  fireman  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  became 
ill  and  was  relieved  in  the  middle  of  a  trip  at  Cushing,  Oklahoma, 
on  August  13,  1920.  H.  G.  Olmstead,  a  fireman  regularly  assigned 
to  a  switch  engine  at  Cushing,  who  had  been  off  duty  about  12 
hours  at  the  time,  claimed  that  he  should  have  been  called,  instead 
of  a  brakeman,  to  relieve  Roth  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 
The  carrier  contended  that  while  Olmstead  was  assigned  to  the 
switch  engine  at  Cushing  he  was  not  entitled  to  work  outside  of 
his  regular  assignment  and,  further,  that  there  was  no  assurance 
that  Roth's  illness  would  improve  sufficiently  to  justify  putting 
him  in  Olmstead's  place  on  the  switch  engine.  The  Labor  Board 
decides  that  the  claim  of  the  train  service  brotherhoods  that  Olm- 
stead is  entitled  to  a  minimum  day's  pay  for  not  being  called,  is 
not  supported  by  any  rule  of  the  agreement  between  the  employees 
and  the  carrier ;  and  the  claim  is  denied. — Decision  No.  773. 

Board  Sustains  Managerial  Function  of  Roads 
The  position  of  ticket  agent  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  paying  71-kic.  per  hr.,  was  recjassified  on  February 
28,  1921,  as  ticket  clerk,  paying  a  rate  of  50c.  per  hr.  The  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  protested  against  this  action,  stating 
that  prior  to  the  change  separate  freight  and  ticket  offices  were 
maintained.  No  change  was  made  in  the  duties  or  responsibilities 
of  the  position,  the  only  difference  being  that  reports  were  now 
made  in  the  name  of  the  agent  instead  of  the  ticket  clerk.  The 
road  maintained  that  business  conditions  at  Sedalia  justified  the 
reclassification  of  the  position  and  the  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  freight  agent  over  the  passenger  station.  The  road  con- 
tended further  that  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  in  its  relation  to  the  public  at  its  stations 
is  purely  a  managerial  function  and  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
agreement  between  the  road  and  its  employees  to  support  the 
employees'  contention  that  it  shall  confer  with  them  prior  to 
making  changes  of  this  character.  The  labor  board  denied  the 
claim  of  the  employees. — Decision  No.  837. 
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The   First  Locomotive  Works   in   Poland 
J.   Dabrowski,   Chrzanow,   Poland. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  Independent  Polish 
Government  and  of  private  industry  has  been  to  restore  the 
railways  and  to  increase  the  number  of  locomotives.  This  ques- 
tion became  the  more  vital  as  the  geographical  situation  of  Poland 
makes  it  a  natural  mediator  between  west  and  east.  For  normal 
transport   conditions   there  are  necessary   now   about  3.000  addi- 


General  View   of  the  First  Polish   Locomotive  Works 

tional  new  locomotives,  the  average  number  of  locomotives  needed 
for  1   klm.  of  railway  track  being  in   Europe  about  0.4. 

The  First  Polish  Locomotive  Works  Ltd.,  Chrzanow.  Poland, 
are  really  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  this  industry  in 
Poland  and  they  have  received  a  government  order  for  1,200 
new  locomotives.  The  works  in  question  are  advantageously 
situated  near  the  coal  mines  and  industrial  districts  of  Upper 
Silesia. 

In   proportions   and   arrangement   the  buildings   are   unlike   the 


Plan  of  the  Shops  of  the  First  Polish  Locomotive  Works 


ted   during   recent   years  in  th.it   countl 
they  embody  ■  number  of   feature!   thai   warrant  d 
I  he  main  build 

i  natural  II 

Rial*    AfTS    in    tile    I' 

H  6  la  by  217  ft  4  in.  an 
1  ho  1  ..i  v  be!  me  re 

quiremenl       The  main  bay  is  equipped   with  ;i  crane  run* 

■ 

»hop   has   ground    <! 


divided  into  seven  parallel  bays  and  provided  with  six  cranes 
ranging  from  5  to  IS  tons.  The  position  of  the  other  buildings 
relative  to  the  whole  plant  is  shown  in  the  general  plan. 

As  to  the  internal  equipment  of  the  shops  it  was  policy  of  the 
management  to  apply  all  technical  improvements  in  both  ma- 
chine tools  and  working  methods.  Special  machine  tools,  high 
speed  steel,  electric  drive,  interchangeability  of  parts,  modern 
systems  of  shop  management  were  taken  into  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

All  electric  current  used  in  the  shops  is  purchased  from  the 
neighboring  electric  power  company  being  received  as  22.000 
volt  50  cycle,  three  phase  alternating  current,  which  is  reduced 
by  transformers  to  380  volt  three  phase  50  cycle  current.  Rotary 
converters  are  also  provided  to  supply  220  volt  direct  current 
which  is  used  to  operate  the  variable  speed  motors  of  machine 
tools.  All  cranes,  except  those  of  the  cast  iron  foundry,  are 
operated  by  alternating  current. 

The  management  of  the  works  pays  much  attention  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  American  methods  of  working  and  has  active 
intercourse  with  many  firms  of  this  country.  The  present  financial 
difficulties  due  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange  of  Polish  money  do 
not  permit  the  realization  of  many  intentions.  The  first  locomo- 
tives should  be  assembled  this  ycr.r. 

The  First  Polish  Locomotive  Works  is  a  private  company  with 
financial   support  of  the   Polish  banks. 

Proposed  New  Line  from  Llano  Grande  to  Mazatlan 

According  to  a  report  received  from  Durango,  the  financing  of 
the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  line  of  National  Railways 
of  Mexico  which  now  runs  from  Durango  to  I.lano  Grande,  75 
miles,  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  proposed  by 
a  syndicate  of  California  men  who  are  said  to  own  large  bodies 
of  land  along  the  route  of  the  proposed  line.  It  is  estimated  by 
engineers  that  the  cost  of  building  the  railroad  from  Llano  Grande 
to  Mazatlan  would  be  about  $20,000,000.  For  much  of  the  way  the 
rough  Sierra  Madre  range  must  be  crossed  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  To  get  down  to  sea  level  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  mountains  the  drop  must  be  made  within  a  distance 
of  50  miles,  it  is  stated.  It  was 
announced  several  months  ago  that 
the  Mexican  government  had  de- 
cided to  build  this  extension  and 
recently  work  was  started  on  the 
grade  out  of  Llano  Grande,  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  best 
timbered  regions  of  Mexico. 

The  line  from  Durango  to  Llano 
Grande  was  built  just  before  the 
revolutionary  period  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  transportation 
outlet  for  a  large  body  of  commer- 
cial timber  which  at  that  time  waa 
being  exploited.  In  connection  with 
this  railroad  project  the  Mexican 
government  plans  to  make  exten- 
sive harbor  and  port  improvements 
.it  Mazatlan  at  a  cost  of  several 
million  dollars.  The  construction 
of  a  railroad  over  the  Sierra  Madres 
to  Mazatlan  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  many  years.  At  the 
time  the  late  Colhs  P.  Huntington 
built  the  Mexican  International 
Railroad  from  F.igle  Pass.  Texas. 
I  irango,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
make  Maxatlan  the  Pacific  terminus 
I    etUJ  neen   in   the   held   for  several 

the  mountains,  but  none 
I      When   the   Mexican   International   passed   onl 
.it  the  hands  of  the  Southern   Pacific  inter  |ect  of 

•' .  line  was  dropped. 

Begin   Electrification   in   Chile 
Work  on  the  electrification  of  the  Chilean  State  Railways  be- 

un  on  April  12.  according 
The   Westinghouse  Electric  A 
■  act 
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Locomotives 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiring  for  20  Pacific  type  lo- 
comotives. 

The  Pacific  State  Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
ordered  1  Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Boston  &  Maine,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
15,  as  inquiring  for  2  Mallet  type  locomotives  and  20  switching 
locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  15, 
0-8-0  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  have  25  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  216,000  lb. 

The  Camp  Manufacturing  Company,  Franklin,  Va.,  has 
ordered  one  Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  13  by  20  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  67,000  lbs. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  50  locomo- 
tives for  which  it  will  receive  separate  bids  until  noon,  April 
28.  These  include  20  Mikado  type  superheater  freight  locomo- 
tives, 20  six-wheel  superheater  switching  locomotives  and  10 
Pacific  type  superheater  passenger  locomotives. 

Norton  Griffith  &  Co.,  Brazil,  have  ordered  5,  0-4-0  type  loco- 
motives and  3,  2-8-2  type  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  switching  locomotives  will  have  9  by  14  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  29,000  lb.,  the  2-8-2  type 
locomotives  will  have  15  by  20  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  84,000  lb. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Toledo  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  10  to  20  box  cars. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  inquiring  for  50  to  200,  40-ton  flat 
cars. 

The  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  30  refrigera- 
tor cars. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  from  200  to 
1,000  box  cars. 

The  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  is  inquiring  for 
300  freight  cars. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  inquiring  for  repairs  to  100 
refrigerator  cars. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  300  flat  cars 
of  40  tons'  capacity. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  contemplates  asking  for 
bids  on  400  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  market  for  750  single 
sheathed  box  cars,  of  40  tons'  capacity. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  will  start  immediately  to  repair  a  large 
number  of  freight  cars  in  its  shops  at  Marshall,  Tex. 

The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  100  steel 
underframes,  50-ton  flat  car  bodies  and  repairs  to  300,  40-ton  box 
cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  asking  for  bids  on  2,000,  36  ft. 
plain  box  cars,  also  on  500,  36  ft.  automobile  box  cars.  All  these 
cars  are  to  have  steel  center  sills  and  steel  ends  and  are  to  be  of 
40  tons  capacity. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  given  a  contract  to  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  for  repairing  100 
freight  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  receive  bids  until  May  4  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  1,500  hopper  bottom  gondola  cars  and  for 
1,500  flat  bottom  gondola  cars,  all  to  be  of  57.5  tons  capacity. 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  250  all-steel  coal  car  bodies  of 
55  tons'  capacity.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  inquiry  for  250  car 
bodies  of  50  tons'  capacity,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
15. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Southern  Railway  is  inquiring  for  bids  until  April  25, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  passenger  train  cars  as  follows : 

Twenty   69-ft-   steel   passenger  coaches. 

Fifteen   60-ft.    steel   combination   baggage    and    express  cars. 
Ten   70-ft.   steel   combination   passenger  and  baggage  cars. 
Fifteen  60-ft.   steel  postal   cars. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  5  steel 
coaches  and  2  steel  baggage  cars. 

The  Ann  Arbor  is  inquiring  for  2  coaches,  2  combination  pas- 
senger and  mail  cars  and  2  baggage  cars. 

The  Chicaco,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  will  receive  bids 
until  May  22  for  10  passenger  motor  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  in  the  near  future,  contemplates 
inquiring  for  a  number  of  passenger  train  cars. 

The  Federal  Railways  of  Brazil  are  inquiring  through  the 
car  builders  for  6  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  5  pas- 
senger coaches  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  is  inquiring  for  6  chair  cars. 
An  unconfirmed  report  says  that  this  road  is  also  inquiring  for  8 
coaches. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  a  gasoline  railway  motor 
car  and  trailer  from  the  Edwards  Railway  Motor  Car  Company, 
Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  a  gasoline 
railway  motor  car  from  the  Edwards  Railway  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, Sanford,  N.  C. 

The  Florida  East  Coast,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  18,  as  inquiring  for  10  baggage  cars  has  ordered  this 
equipment  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  noted  in  the  Railway  Agt 
of  March  25  as  having  renewed  its  inquiry  for  30  passenger  cars, 
has  postponed  action  on  this  inquiry  after  May  1st. 

The  Wabash,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1  as  in- 
quiring for  8  coaches,  9  chair  cars,  2  buffet  chair  cars,  2  cafe  chair 
cars  and  4  dining  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  All  these  cars  are  to  be  of 
steel  construction. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  18  as  inquiring  for  5  baggage  cars,  5  combination  bag- 
gage and  horse  cars,  6  coaches,  4  combination  passenger  and 
smoking  cars  and  5  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  300,  36-in.  wheels  for  passenger 
coaches. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  inquiring  for  steel  rails  with 
joints  and  fastenings. 

The  Tennessee  Central  is  inquiring  for  7,000  tons  of  80-lb. 
steel  rail  with  joints  and  fastenings. 
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The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  QuiNCY  has  ordered  15,000  tons 
of  rail  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  300  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Virginia  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  for  use  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Holston  river. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  500  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company.  This  is  for  the  bridge 
at  Xorristov.n.  Pa.,  over  the  Schuylkill  river. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  2.4%  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  work 
and  2.136  tons  of  steel  from  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  &  Iron  Works 
for  shop  buildings  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Siam  State  Railways  are  asking  for  bids  until  2  p.  m., 
July  31,  1522.  at  Bangkok,  Siam,  for  a  supply  of  rails  and  per- 
manent way  accessories.  Specifications  and  drawings  may  be 
obtained  from  C.  P.  Sandberg.  143  Liberty  street,  New  York 
City. 

Track  Specialties 

The  Erie  is  reported  to  have  let  a  large  tie  plate  order. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  reported  to  have  ordered  1,500  kegs 
of  spikes  and  bolts. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  reported  as  inquiring  for  20,000  kegs 
of  spikes  and  bolts. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  about  to  place  orders 
for  30,000  rail  joints. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  164.000  angle  bars 
and  2,000  kegs  of  track  spikes. 

The   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago   &   St.   Louts   will   re- 
ceive bids  until  noon  April  28,  for  198,000  tie  plates,  30.000  pairs 
of  90-lb.   angle  bars,  7,000  kegs  of  track  spikes  and  4,500 
of  track  bolts. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Southern   Pacific  has  ordered  one  wheel  press  from  the 
Bement-Pond  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  one  planer  and  one  boring 
mill  from  the   Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. 

The  EDWARDS  Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  Sanford,  X.  C, 
:s  in  the  market   for  one   18  in.  and  one  26  in.  engine  lathe  and 
m.  and  one  24  in.  shaper. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  a   loin. 

heavy  duty   tool   room   lathe   with   relieving  and   draw-in 

attachment;  a  lo  in.  by  6-ft.,  or  18-in.  by  8-ft.  engine  lathe  with 

iitachmcnt;  a  20-in.  by  12- ft.,  or  30-in.  by  12-ft.  engine  lathe 

per  attachment;  a  Xo.  60  or  61  llcald  cylindrical  grinder; 

.heel  boring  machine;  a  6-ft.  plain  radial  drill;  an  upsetting 

.- ;   a   motor  driven   shear;   a   swaging   machine;   a 

'  inrinnati  horizontal   universal   milling  machine;   a  40-in.    Billiard 

!    turret    lathe;    a    Rycrson    or   equivalent    flue-testing    m  i- 

,i     motor-driven   quick   chan 

uivalenl    pneumatic    tine 

uii.it ic   flue   ■ 
in.  draw  cut  shaper 
w  and 

■ 
lent ;   a   No,  77   An 

'•   ■ 
hinc. 
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G.  Fred  Collins  is  now  associated  with  the  sales  department 
at  Chicago  of  the  Gould  Coupler  Company,   New    York. 

The    Pennsylvania    Pump    &    Compressor    Company    has 
a  Chicago  office  at   LOS  West  Monroe  street,  under  the 
management  of  H.  M.  Montgomery. 

A.  S.  Merrill,  formerly  sales  manager  of  (he  Chicago  Fuse 
Manufacturing    Company,  appointed   general    sales 

of   the   Appleton  Electric   Company,  Chicago. 

The  American  Automatic  Connector  Company,  Chicago,  has 
installed  its  connectors  on  cars  of  the  Sells-Floto  Circus,  the 
Hagenbeck- Wallace  Circus  and  the  Gollmar  Brothers  Circus. 

George  W.  Schalchlin,  sales  engineer  for  the  Allen-Bradley 
Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  recently  been  appointed  man- 
any's  new    district  office  in  St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Mr.       Schalchlin       was 
born     at     Little     Rock, 
v     .  Ark.,  in  1893.     He  was 

flHH^  graduated       from       the 

j    -  '£.  electrical        engineering 

department  of  the  Uni- 
'       -— -      -«mi£I_  'v    of   Arkansas   in 

1913  and  served  two 
years'  apprenticeship  at 
electrical  testing  in  the 
factory  of  the  General 
Electric  Company, 
ectady,  X.  Y.  In 
1916  he  was  made  man- 
ager of  the  Magnolia, 
Ark.,  plant  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Light  &  Power 
Company,  which  posi- 
tion he  later  resigned  to 
work  for  a  year  in  elec- 
trical construction  work 
on  the  Panama  Canal. 
During  the  war  he 
served  in  France  as  a  first  lieutenant  battalion  adjutant  of 
the  142nd  Field  Artillery.  Upon  his  return  from  o\ 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Allen-Bradley  Company  as  con- 
troller engineer,  which  position  he  held  until  June,  1921,  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  sales  force  of  that  company. 

C.  J.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Fuse  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of   sales   of   that  succeeding  A.   S.   Merrill. 

•ied. 

William   E.   Trubee,   district   representative   of  the  Franklin 

Manufacturing  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  removed  his  office 

01   Fifth  avenue,  to  room  1043  Grand  Central   Terminal, 

New    York   i 

The  Power  Plant  Equipment  Company,   k.m-.is  i  n\.   Mo. 
nti    the    Combustion    Engineering    Corporation, 

• 

W.  W.  Halsey,  managi  office  of  the 

U.  S.   Light  &   Heat  Corporation.   \  \.  Y„  will. 

hi  30  East  1  ortj  sei  ond  street 

■i.il. 

Theodore  L.  Dodd,  SO  E.  Jackson  m  been 

In    D.  J.  Crowley 
Companv,    1 

Penn    Seaboard    Corporation.    Philadelphia,    and    the 
die  Forge  Company,  Tituaville,  Pi 

T.  W.  Barnes,  fbl    man;  ■  '.five  of  the 

liatrkt,  and  W.  F. 
ndusti  ial   trucks,  with 


W.       N.    I      .Mil    I 
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headquarters  at  Chicago,  have  formed  an  organization  under 
the  name  of  W.  F.  Hebard  &  Co.  to  handle  a  complete  line 
of  Baker  industrial  tractors,  trucks,  cranes  and  specialties  in 
the  Chicago  territory. 

J.  B.  White,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Exchange 
Sawmills  Sales  Company,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
R.  B.  White,  assistant  general  manager,  succeeds  J.  B.  White 
as  president  and  general  manager  and  F.  R.  Watkins,  central 
sales  manager,  has  been  appointed  secretary,  succeeding 
A,   T.   Hemingway. 

Esherick  &  Hoyle,  Otis  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
J.  E.  Perkins,  113  East  Franklin  street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will, 
in  future,  handle  the  Roller-Smith  Company's  line  of  electrical 
instruments,  meters  and  circuit  breakers  in  the  territories  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  respectively.  The  Roller-Smith 
Company  was  formerly  represented  in  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more by  the  Perkins-LeXoir  Company 

W.  N.  Fenley,  sales  engineer  of  the  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  western  manager  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding B.  L.  Winchell, 
Jr.,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-president, 
with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Fen- 
ley entered  railroad 
service  with  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  in 
1895,  with  which  com- 
pany he  remained  for 
three  years;  being  yard- 
master  at  Greenburg, 
Ind.,  during  the  latter 
two.  In  April,  1898,  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  National  Switch  & 
Signal  Company,  with 
which  company  he  was 
engaged  in  construction 
and    maintenance    work 

until    June,   1900,   when  w.  N.  Fenley 

he  entered   the   employ 

of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  During 
the  next  10  years,  he  was  successively  foreman,  inspector, 
office  engineer,  supervisor  and  signal  engineer  of  that  road, 
having  been  promoted  to  the  latter  position  on  February  9, 
1908.  He  also  acted  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer 
for  the  McClintock  Signal  &  Supply  Company  during  1906 
and  1907.  He  left  in  1910  to  become  sales  engineer  of  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, which  position  he  held  until  August,  1911,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  signal  engineer  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
On  September  16,  1913,  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  signal 
departments  of  this  company  were  consolidated,  and  Mr. 
Fenley  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  combined  or- 
ganization. He  resigned  on  June  31,  1915,  and  was  appointed 
sales  agent  of  the  Kerite  Insulated  'Wire  &  Cable  Company, 
which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment. 

Manuel  Trucco,  director  general  of  the  Chilean  State  Rail- 
ways, has,  according  to  press  dispatches  from  Santiago,  sailed 
for  New  York,  where  he  expects  to  take  charge  of  the  pur- 
chases of  railway  equipment  for  the  lines  in  his  charge.  He 
will  also  have  charge  of  the  inspection  of  equipment  recently 
purchased  in  this  country  for  the  electrification  of  Chilean 
railways.  His  offices  will  In-  at  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
Mr.  Trucco  will  arrive  in  this  country  about  May  8. 

Obituary 

Charles  F.  Molley,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Boron  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa., 
died  on  April  7. 


Railway  Construction 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  definitely 
authorized  additions  to  its  Harvey  house  at  Gallup,  N.  M. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  11  as  contemplating, 
among  other  improvements,  the  construction  of  a  new  division 
office  building  at  Newton,  Kan.,  has  definitely  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure for  this  work  along  with  incidental  track  changes  to 
be  made  at  that  point. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Empire  Engineering  Company,  Baltimore,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  at  Brydon,  W.  Va.,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  roadbed  for  about  two  miles  of  second  main  track  to  be  laid 
between  Webster  and  Brydon. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reinforced  concrete,  four-track,  500-ton  capacity  auto- 
matic electric  coaling  and  sanding  plant,  with  stoker  coal  crush- 
ing and  screening  facilities,  for  immediate  erection  at  Peach 
Creek,  near  Logan.  W.  Va.  This  work  will  cost  approximately 
$45,000. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  is  now  pre- 
paring plans  and  expects  to  call  for  bids  in  the  near  future  for 
the  construction  of  shop  facilities  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to  involve  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $2,000,000. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  15  as  receiving  bids  until  April  20 
for  the  construction  of  a  450-ton  mechanical  coaling  station  and 
ash  handling  facilities  in  Chicago,  the  construction  of  which  will 
involve  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $100,000,  has  extended 
for  another  week  the  date  for  closing  bids. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern. — This  company  contemplates  the 
separation  of  the  grade  of  its  tracks  and  that  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Matteson,  111.  It  has  also  in  contemplation  the  con- 
struction of  new  bridges  over  the  Grand  Calumet  river  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  the  authority  for  which  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Great  Northern. — This  company,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  11  as  receiving  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  500-ton 
reinforced  concrete  coaling  station  at  Minneapolis  Junction. 
Minn.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Ogle  Construction  Com- 
pany,  Chicago,   for  a   station  of  steel  construction. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  will  close  bids  on  April  25 
for  the  construction  of  a  joint  passenger  station  at  Gilman, 
111.,  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  to  cost  approximately 
$75,000. 

Industrial  Terminal  Railway. — This  company  contemplates 
the  construction  of  a  switching  and  terminal  railway  2  miles  long, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  to  this  end  has  obtained  authority  from  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  to  deliver  to  L.  E.  Hanchett, 
$420,000  of  its  common  stock  in  return  for  advances  made  in 
acquiring  right  of  way,   rails  and  other  materials. 

Kansas  City  Terminal.— This  company  has  authorized  and 
begun  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  union  passenger  station  at 
Fifth  street  and  Central  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  accom- 
modate the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
work  to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

Lehigh  Valley. — This  company,  in  connection  with  its  work 
on  the  Claremont  (Jersey  City)  pier  and  terminal  project,  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Henry  Steers  Company,  New  York, 
for  a  <;hop  and  electric  substation. 

Missouri  Pacific. — This  company  contemplates  the  renewal  of 
the  draw  span  and  sub-structure  of  its  Osage  river  bridge,  and 
the  construction  of  two  stations,  one  at  Washington,  Mo.,  to  cost 
approximately  $50,000  and  a  second  at  Lake  Village,  Ark.,  to 
cost  $25,000. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Annual  Report. — The  annual 
report  issued  this  week  shows  an  income  statement  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,   1921,  as  follows: 

1921  1920 

Operating     revenues $228,925,070  

Operating    expenses     173,217,915  

Net    operating    revenue 5S, 707, 154  

Railway   tax  accruals   (including  war  taxes)....          14.SJ6.J68  

Equipment   and   joint    facility    rents    (credit) 474,739  

Net    railway    operating    income 41,268,307  

Net  railway  operating  income  (four  months  end- 
ing   December    31.    1920) $14,863,379 

Equalization    charges    four    months    ending    De 

cember  31,  1920.  and  offsetting  credit  in  1921.           2.612,564  2,612,564 

Compensation   under    federal   control   contract...            3,175,149  7,699,532 

Guaranty    for  six   months  ended  Aug.   31,    1920.             22.S53.2J5 

Other    Income    5,293,888  9,842,116 

Gross    income     52,349,909  52,350,688 

'Taxes,   rent  and  other  charges 1,065,245  2,700.315 

Interest   on   bonds 11.953.002  12.015,621 

Net    corporate    income 39,331,662  37,634,752 

Dividends: 

5  per   cent  on   preferred   stock 6,208,685  6,208,685 

6  per   cent  on  common   stock 13,518,420  13,441,110 

Surplus  carried  to  profit  and  loss 19,485,014  17,881,460 

Belt  Railway  of  Chicago. — Annual  Report. — The  income  ac- 
count for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  as  follows: 

1921  1920 
Operating    revenues: 

Transfer    switching     $4,046,918  $3,514,250 

Local    switching     1,411.804  1,151,735 

Total    railway   operating    revenues 5,495,789  4,730,854 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of   way   and   structures 595,978  649,238 

Maintenance    of    equipment 683,189  813,100 

Traffic     13,144  10,079 

Transportation— rail    line     2,606,054  2,913.174 

General     130,394  110,338 

Total    railway    operating    expenses 4,028,761  4,495.929 

Net   revenue   from  railway   operation 1,467,028  234,925 

Railwav    tax    accruals 340,320  280,375 

Total   non-operating   income 586,286  1,915,473 

Grcss    income    1,712,994  1.870,023 

Rent    for   leased   road 1,518,432  1,530.621 

Total  deductions   from   gross    income 1,540,194  1,697,223 

Net    income     172,800  172,800 

Dividend  appropriaticm   of   income 172,800  172,800 

Boston  &  Maine. — To  Form  Equipment  Trust. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  April  12  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  formation  of  an  equipment  trust  under  which  new  equipment 
will  be  bought.  In  addition  to  the  proceeds  from  the  notes  that 
are  to  be  sold  under  this  trust  the  Boston  &  Maine  will  receive 
a  government  loan  of  $1,212,500  which  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act 

New  Haven  Representation  on  Board. — See  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. — Annual  Report. — This 
company's  annual  report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  entitled  "B.  R.  &  P.  Ton-Mileage 
Reduced  53.92  Per  Cent."  See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report 
on  adjacent  pages.  # 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. — Equipment  Notes  Offered. — 
An  issue  of  $3,588,000  6  per  cent  equipment  trust  gold  notes  is 
being  offered  by  the  National  City  Company  and  Ladcnhurk'. 
Thalmann  &  Co.  The  notes,  which  mature  $276,000  each  on 
January  15,  1923,  to  1935,  inclusive,  are  offered  at  prices  to  yield 
from  5  30  to  5.70  per  cent.,  according  to  maturity.  The  notes 
Vcmablc  as  a  whole  but  not  in  part  upon  any  interest  date 
on  sixty  days'  notice  at  103  and  it  ' 

'.Hi  mont.— Asks    Authority    for     Equipment     Trust 

NoUtj—Thit   company    has   applied    to    the    Interstate    Commerce 

rirj    to    issue   $778,000   of   equipment    trust 

!'>r  8  years  at  ft  per  cent   to  be  turned  over   to   tbf    Aiht 

iipaiiy    for    700    freight   cars    which    are 

rebuilt 

IRAKI     cV     Ohio—  Authorised    to    A\ 

mmission    has     i     iic,|     ,i 
lonnjcnl    of    the    ferry    between    Russell,    Ky., 

■  -.  '       The    income 


account    for    the    year    ended    December    31,    1921,    compares    as 

follows : 

1920 

Total    .Derating    revenue $296,456  $233,828 

Operating    expenses    463,649  418,223 

Net    operating    loss 167,192  184.395 

Other    income: 

Joint    facility    rent    income 2.652,267  1,930.586 

Income   from  lease  of  road 1,933,632  1,980,167 

Total  non  operating  income,  including  other.  4,726,215  4,444,485 

income     4,559,022  4,260,090 

Deducti  na    from    gross   income: 

Interest    on    ixniU 3,091,533  2,365,000 

Interest   on   unfunded   debt 1.320  314.776 

Railway    tax    accruals 672,269  412,722 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income,  inc.  other  3,918,882  3,743,679 

Net    income   for   year 640,140  516,411 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Equipment  Notts  Offered. — 
A  syndicate  composed  of  Freeman  &  Co.,  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co., 
New  York  Trust  Company  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
are  offering  $9,500,400  6  per  cent  equipment  trust  notes.  The 
notes  are  offered  at  prices  to  yield  from  5.35  to  5.75  per  cent. 
They  are  dated  January  15,  1920  and  mature  $730,800  annually 
from  1923  to  1925,  inclusive. 

These  notes  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Railway  under  an  equipment  trust  agreement  between  the  director 
general  of  railroads,  the  railroad  company,  and  the  trustee.  Through  sup- 
plemental agreements,  -US-j  per  cent  of  the  notes  of  each  maturity,  held  by 
the  director  general,  are  to  be  stamped  as  subordinate  to  the  above  prior 
lien  notes.  Upon  subordination,  these  $9,500,400  of  unstamped  notes  will 
be  outstanding  to  the  extent  of  only  about  58  per  cent  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  equipment  on  which  they  are  secured. 

Colorado  &  Southern. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Equipment 
Trusts. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  for  the  issuance  of  $1,425,000  of  5J4 
per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates. 

Proposed  Denial  of  Certificate  to  Abandon  Branch. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a  tentative  report  of 
an  examiner  recommending  that  the  commission  deny  the  applica- 
tion of  this  company  for  a  certificate  authorizing  it  to  abandon 
its  branch  line  between  Buena  Vista  and  Romley,  Colo.,  29.42 
miles,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  a  large  section  of  the 
benefits  of  rail  transportation  and  that  the  record  in  the  case 
affords  some  assurance  that  the  future  operation  of  this  line 
will  be  more  profitable  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report 
issued  this  week  shows  the  following  income  account  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Railway    operating   revenues $45,776,859  $45,354,299 

Kailway    operating   expenses 38.825,529  42.126.330 

Net  railway  operating  revenues 6,951,330  3.227,969 

Gross  railway  operating  income 8,218,225  3,486,238 

Railway  tax   accruals 993.974  1,186.054 

U.   S.  government  compensation  guarantee 5.621,lt>4 

Net   railway   operating   income 6,759,117  7,439,730 

Dividend    income    1,327,617  1,038.041 

Miscellaneous   Income    1.569.869  1.315.427 

Total    non-operating    income 3.432,787  2,991.287 

Gross  income    10,191.904  10.431,017 

Deductions  from  gross  Income: 

Rent    for  leased   roads 1,771,929  1.944,157 

Interest  on   landed  debt 3.284.580  3,228.948 

Total    deductions    5,254,4S2-  5,497,855 

Net  income  carried  to  profit  and  loss 4,937.452  4.933,163 

Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western. — Six  Months  Guaranty  Certi- 
fied.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  the 
amount  of  this  company's  guaranty  for  the  six  months  follow- 
ing the  period  of  federal  control  at  $107,813,  of  which  all  but 
$13,331   has  been  paid. 

Georgia,    Ashburn,    Sylvester   &    Camille. — Asks    Authority 

/'   Issue  Statritits. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission  for  authority  for  the  issuance  of  $540,000- 

of  capital  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  that 

i    the   Hawkinsville  &   Florida   Southern   between   Ashburn 

I    nnillc,  Ga. 

HaMPDKM     Railromi. — Pita     Pismis.ted.~- Judge    Jenney    of    the 

Supreme  Cowl  of  Massachusetts  has  ordered  diimiMcd  the  pcti- 
tion  brought  by   Edmund  tiatrid   Attorney 

County,    et    at.,    in    which    the    petitioner 

rough!  a  mai  directing  the  Superior  Court  of  Mid- 

iii  .iti,i  vacate  the  nolle  p  I  certain 

indictments  tin   oi   the   Hampden    Railroad. 

>  ihc  banking  firm  of  F.  S. 

I'.trles    S.    Mellen    and    the    members    of    the 

investment   boardi  "f  the  Cambi  imbridge  Sav- 

•  nks   with   Ian  ».   setting   forth  that  money 

for    the    Construction    of    the    railroad. 
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Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— New  Directors— \X.  A.  Harri- 
man,  Charles  A.  Peabody,  W.  G.  Rockefeller  and  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip  have  been  elected  directors. 

Midland  Valley.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds.— This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $541,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  to 
reimburse  the  treasury  for  expenditures  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  75. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Court  Enjoins 
Dividend* — Federal  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Booth  has  temporarily 
enjoined  this  road  from  paying  $840,000  dividends  on  the  common 
and  preferred  stocks.  The  Continental  Insurance  and  Phenix  Fire 
Insurance  companies,  owning  1,300  shares  of  preferred  stock, 
asked  that  payment  of  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  $2  a  share  on 
the  common  be  enjoined  on  the  ground  that  the  preferred  stock- 
holders must  be  paid  at  the  full  annual  rate  of  7  per  cent  before 
the  common  stock  participated  in  earnings. 

Missouri  Pacific. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $18,000,- 
000  of  first  and  refunding  mortgage  gold  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not 
less  than  9474  and  accrued  interest.  The  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  retire  $13,641,000  of  first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per 
cent  bonds  which  matured  on  January  1  and  to  reimburse  the 
treasury  for  expenditures.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  sale  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

Mobile  &  Ohio. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Notes. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $400,000  of  10  year,  6  per  cent  promissory 
notes  to  be  used  in  payment  for  10  Mikado  locomotives. 

New  York  Central. — Bonds  Offered. — Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 
are  offering  $1,000,000  New  York  Central  4  per  cent  gold  bonds 
(now  consolidated  mortgage),  due  January  1,  1942,  at  89  and 
interest  to  yield  about  4.88  per  cent.  These  bonds  are  legal  in- 
vestment for  savings  banks  and  trust  funds  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  are  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Annual  Meeting  of 
Stockholders. — President  E.  J.  Pearson  in  an  address  to  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
April  19,  called  particular  attention  to  the  information  contained 
on  the  first  few  pages  of  the  annual  report  for  1921,  relating  to 
the  great  value  and  large  return  of  industry  and  business  in  the 
territory  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  of  the  small  percentage  of  such  returns  represented  by  the 
revenues  of  the  company.  The  remarks  of  the  annual  report  in 
this  regard,  according  to  President  Pearson,  may  also  be  applied 
to  the  Boston  &  Maine  where  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholders 
as  a  whole  a  similar  possibility  and  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  advisable  and  of  advantage. 

Vice-President  E.  G.  Buckland  read  the  address,  which  was  in 
part  as  follows: 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  for  the  past  month  of  March  the  New 
Haven  operated  at  a  ratio  of  about  77.74  m  comparison  with  a  ratio  of 
95.37  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  net  income  after  all  ex- 
penses, rentals  and  charges  is  estimated  at  abrut  $72,000,  compared  to  a 
deficit  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago  of  $1,600,221.  The  volume  of 
freight  showed  an  increase.  While  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  were 
not  as  much  as  they  would  normally  have  been,  nevertheless  they  are  in 
proportion  to  similar  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year,  so  that  the  compari- 
son of  operating  ratios  indicates  better  results  during  recent  months. 

Your  company  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing  a  dissolution  of  the 
federal  decree  which  placed  its  investments  in  the  trolleys  and  in  Boston 
&  Maine  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  but  is  hopeful  the  dissolution  may  be 
brought  about.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  your  company 
may  legally  hold  these  securities  and  resume  its  interest  In  the  trolleys, 
and  (under  the  limitation  imposed  by  Massachusetts)  in  the  Bostrn  &  Maine. 
so  as  to  benefit  these  properties,  your  investment  and  the  New  England 
public.  While  the  date  within  which  by  the  decree  the  trustees  are  required 
to  dispose  of  your  holdings  has  been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  these  holdings  could  have  been  sold  at  prices 
which  would  have  been  reasonable  or  in  your  interest.  As  your  ownership 
of  Boston  &  Maine  stock  represents  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  but  a  minority,  slightlv  over  28  per  cent,  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  New  Haven  will  assume  or  attempt  to  assume  control  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  With  representation  on  the  board,  however,  proportional  to  your 
company's  holdings,  your  company  would  be  admitted  to  its  counsels  as 
it  of  right  ought  to  be.  and  would  be  in  a  position:  first,  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  B(  stnn  &  Maine  to  the  fullest  extent;  second,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Boston  &•  Maine  in  promoting  all  of  those  matters  which  are  to  the 
advantage  of  both  companies  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  neither;  and, 
third,  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  important  problems  which  will  arise 
in  respect  to  plans  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
consolidation  of  the  railways  under  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act   of    1920. 

While  the  traffic  of  your  company  has  decreased,  incidental  to  the  change 
from   war-time    to   the   present    conditions   of    business,   the   reduction    is   less 


marked  than  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  a  result,  the  manage- 
ment of  your  company  locks  forward  with  confidence  to  the  continued  im- 
portance and  supremacy,  commercially,  of  the  territory  which  it  serves. 

Extends  Time  for  Deposits. — The  company  has  announced  a 
further  extension  of  the  period  in  which  the  4  per  cent  de- 
bentures may  be  deposited  under  the  three-year  plan  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  extended  period 
is  to  be  subject  to  termination  by  the  directors  without  notice. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  company  said  that  the  plan  can  be- 
come effective  only  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  debenture  holders  with 
practical  unanimity,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  any  debentures,  the  holders  of  which  do  not 
accept  the  company's  offer  of  extension. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — New  Director. — Samuel  P.  Bush,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Joseph 
Wood,  of  Pittsburgh,  deceased. 

Pennsylvania. — Stockholders  Pass  Confidence  Resolution. — 
The  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on  April  11  gave  a  vote 
of  confidence  to  the  officials  of  the  company  for  their  management 
during  the  business  depression. 

Southern. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Certificates. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  $9,300,000  of  5^  per 
cent  equipment  trust  certificates. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore.— Stockholders  Adopt  Resolution.— 
The  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on  April  13  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

Whereas.  On  April  30,  1913,  the  stockholders  of  this  company  voted  to 
lease  properties  and  franchises  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for 
a  term  of  999  years,  but  on  July  23.  1913,  the  New  Jersey  Public  Service 
Commission  disapproved  ihe  lease,  and  the  decision  of  the  commission  was 
approved  by  the  courts;  that  since  that  date  the  railroad  situation  of  the 
country  has  undergone  considerable  changes  through  passage  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  etc.,  now  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  appoint  a  committee  of  three  stock- 
holders to  confer  with  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, with  a  view  of  reopening  the  offer  to  lease,  said  committee  to  review 
the  matter  from  all  angles,  and  report  to  the  stockholders  at  an  adjournment 
of  this  meeting,  the  date  of  which   is  to  be  fixed  by  the  management. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — Equipment  Notes  Offered. — Hemp- 
hill. Noyes  &  Co.,  Cassatt  &  Co.  and  Freeman  &  Co.  are  offer- 
ing $2,649,400  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  equipment  trust  6  per  cent 
gold  notes,  maturing  in  equal  annual  instalments,  from  January 
13,  1923,  to  January  15,  1935,  inclusive,  at  5.40  per  cent  basis  for 
1923  maturity,  5.50  per  cent  basis  for  1924  maturity,  5.60  per 
cent  basis  for  1925  maturity,  5.70  per  cent  basis  for  1926  maturity, 
580  per  cent  basis  for  1927  to  1933  maturities  and  5.75  per  cent 
basis  for  1934  and  1935  maturities. 


Equipment  Trusts  Sold 

The  director  general  announces  additional  sales,  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust  certificates  maturing 
January  15,  1923  to  January  15,  1935,  inclusive,  now  held  by  the 
government,  to: 

Edward  Lowber  Stokes  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Harrison,  Smith  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Biddle  &  Henry.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Commercial  Trust 
Co.,  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  $1,381,900. 

National  City  Co.,  New  York;  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co..  and  Alfred 
Borden,  Carolina,  Clinchfield   &•  Ohio,   $3,588,000. 

Riggs  National  Bank  cf  Washington;  Redmond  &  Co.,  New  York;  Cassatt 
&  Co.,  and  Lewis  &  Snyder,  Philadelphia,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
$520,000. 

Freeman  &  Co.,  New  York;   Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  $9,500,400. 

Hemphill.  Noyes  &  Co..   New  York;   Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.  $2,649,400. 

Cassatt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  $161,200,  and 
Rutland    Railroad,    $213,200. 

Redmond  &  Co.,  New  York;  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina,  $481,000. 

Sales  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  maturities 
of  these  equipment  trust  issues.  The  balance  of  one-third  of  all 
maturities  will  be  stamped  as  subordinated.  The  total  amount  of 
equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the  government  to  date,  at 
par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $249,210,300.  This  leaves  a  balance 
of  only  about  $23,000,000  yet  to  be  sold. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
April  18    Week  Year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way  stocks,   close  of  business 64.99        64.27  53.53 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way bonds,  close  of  business 85.82        84.54  73.63 


Annual  Report 

Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report 


The  Directors  of  (he  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Rail* 
submit  to  the  Stockholders  the  following  report  for  the  year 
cember  31, 

ROAD  OPERATED 


1921. 
Miles. 
368.31 
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131.11 
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$185,679.09    $1,512,597.43 
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$557,935.43 


■ 
Deduct 

Rentals  of  leased 

etc.     $2,307,206.92    $2,235,825.18 
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PcnsiOT 


(Def.)$946.597.70    $2,325,760.36 
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Surplus 
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$3,260,557.69 
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delivered  to  the   Company   consolidated   4J.j%    mortgage   bonds,   i 

.    for   corporate  follows: 

To  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  payments  made  for  improvements 

and  betterments 

To   apply   toward    the    entire   issue   of   the    following   underlying 
bonds  retired: 

Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co.  1st  Mtg.  6%  bonds 

Equipment  Agreement  4J/$%  Series  C  bonds 

To   apply    toward    50%    of   the    following   underlying   equipment 
bonds  retired: 

$118,000  Scries   E,  414%  bonds 

eries    F.    VA%    binds 


Total  bonds  issued  and  sold  during  the  yrar    $3,949,000 


ds    retired    during   the    vear: 

Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co.  1st  mtg.  6% $1,285,000 

do                                  consol.  "       "    90.000 

Equipment    Agreement    Series     C 686.000 

do                                     E     134.000 

do                                   F     180,1 

do                                  182.000 

do                                      11     125.000 

do                                     J    124.000 

do                                   K     80.000 

do                                   10    133,600 

$3,019,600 
Less  reduction  of  amount  of  bonds  held  in  funds..  27.000     $2,992,600 

The  net  result  is  an  increase  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  Company  during 
the  year   of  $1,956,400. 

The     b  Treasury,     pledged     and     unpledged,     amounting    to 

$4,081,000,  remain  the  same  as  last  year. 

(IF    ROAD. 
Capital    account   was   charged   during   the   year    with    $286,944.26    for    in- 
nl    m   road  as   follows: 

Brown  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y $100,346.60 

New  water  tank.   Beavers,  N,  V 4.166.73 

New  bridge.  Indiana.  Pa 7,057.39 

Increased  wcinht  of  rail,  etc 105.444.31 

Add  tii  nal  sidings,  yard  extensions,  etc 50.695.91 

Miscellaneous     19.233.32 


Total     $286,944.26 

Trre    work    on    the    subway,    Brown    St.,    Rochester,    N".    Y..    undertaken 
the   New    Y..rk   Central   Railroa  md  your 

v.  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  and  all  the  other  work  under- 
taken during  this  year  are  practically  c<  mpleted.  As  far  as  possible  the 
expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  were  confined  to  actual  necessi- 

OF    EQUIPMENT. 

Expenditures  were   made   for  additions  to  equipment   as   follows: 

-   $4,538.1] 

Final  balance  on  eight  hundred  steel  gondola  cars  purchased  per 

alloc. i'  i        5.  R     K.   Administration    32.440.25 

Sundry  car  betterments 5.750.05 


th   the        There    was    credite 


for 


tipment    sold,    transferred     or    de- 
..    pari    ol    which,    less 
salvav  penses,  and  thi 

representing   the   depreciation  accrued   since  .Tune    3 
LO   the   Accrued    Depreciation  account: 

■ 



One  hund  'ive  freight  train  cars 




-e  of 5  '   .1.092.73 
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h   engine   increased   770  pounds,  being 
'     ir  ago. 

■    'W    Amounts    to 
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PASSENGER  REVENUES. 

The  corporate  gross  passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $1,794,927.24.  The 
average  rate  received  per  passenger  per  mile  increased  .392  cent,  being 
3.341    cents  as   compared   with   2.949   the   preceding    year. 

The  average  distance  each  passenger  was  carried  decreased  1.1  miles, 
being  28.1    miles  against   29.2   miles. 

Passengers  carried  in  1921 1,913.670 

Passengers  carried   in    1920 2,232,013 

A  decrease  of  14.26%  or 318,343 

Passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1921 53,730,699 

Passergers  carried  one  mile  in    1920 65,085,159 

A  decrease  of  17.4S%  or   11,354,460 

FREIGHT   REVENUES. 

The  corporate  gross  freight  revenue  amounted  to  $11,928,151.87.  Ex- 
cepting minor  reductions  in  rates  of  certain  commodities,  the  general 
rate  structure  remained  practically  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the  last 
general   increase    (34%),   having  been   made  on    September   1,   1920. 

The  average  rate  received  per  ton  per  mile  increased  .278  cent,  being 
1,049  cents  as  compared   with   .771    cent   last  year. 

The  average  distance  each  ton  was  hauled  decreased  13.6  miles,  being 
151.5  miles,  against  165.1  miles  a  year  ago. 

The  revenue  tonnage  moved  was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the 
Company  since  1904,  and  is  as  follows: 

1921.         .      1920.  Decrease. 

Bituminous  coal    3,854,947         9,402,558         5,547,61 1 

Coke   154,388  596,781  442,393 

Iron  ore   99,727  642,614  542.887 

Pig  and  bloom  iron   94.177  344,337  250,160 

Other  freight   3,300,670         3,954,892  654,222 

Total    7,503,909       14,941,182 

A  decrease  of  49.78%  or 7,437,273 

Tons  moved  one  mile  in   1921 1,136,943,603 

Tons  moved  one  mile  in  1920 2,467,398,051 

A  decrease  of  53.92%  or  1,330,454,448 

A  decline  of  23.3%  was  registered  in  railroad  traffic  of  all  lines  in  the 
United  States  during  1921,  the  greatest  ever  recorded  in  American  trans- 
portation history.  Your  line  suffered  a  much  greater  loss  of  tonnage, 
due  to  the  extraordinary  unfavorable  conditions  existing  in  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  fields,  from  which  approximately  65%  of 
your  traffic  is  derived.  Also,  the  abnormal  conditiens  existing  in  the 
steel  trade  caused  a  severe  shrinkage  of  coke  and  ore  tonnage. 

The  average  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one  mile  per  revenue  freight 
train  mile,  excluding  the  mileage  of  helping  engines,  decreased  188.43  tons, 
being  754.15  tons  acainst  942.58  tons  a  year  ago. 

The    average    number    of    revenue    tons    carried    one    mile    per    revenue 
freight    engine    mile,    including    the    mileage    of    helping    engines,    decreased 
82.57  miles,  being  519.57  miles  against   602.14  miles  a  year  ago. 
The  averages   for  the  past  ten  years  are  as   follows: 

Train  load.  Engine  load. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1912 647  439 

1913 710       462 

1914 694       454 

1915 707       477 

1916 786       502 

Six  months  ending  December  31,  1916 792       510 

Year  ending  December  31,  1917 836       545 

1918 943       602 

1919 884       586 

1920 943       602 

1921 754       520 

Increase  over  1912  107  81 

Per  cent  16.5  18.5 

The  non-revenue  freight  traffic,  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  figures 
of  this   report,  is  as  follows: 

1921.  1920. 

Number  of  tons    655,524  1,105,887 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile   59,251,341  106,575,272 

EXPENSES. 

The  total   corporate  operating   expenses  were  as   follows: 

Maintenance   of   way    $1,974,309.33 

Maintenance    of    equipment    4,908,568.20 

Traffic     215,078.93 

Transportation     6,223,691.49 

Miscellaneous  operations    30,120.12 

General     485,696.76 

Transportation  for  investment,  Cr 1,259.77 

Tntal    $13,836,205.01, 


The  additional  expenses  chargeable  as  lap-overs  to  the  Federal 

Control  and  Guaranty  Periods  were    80,826.51 

Grand    total    expenses     $13,917,031.57 

The  percentage  of  each  group  of  operating  expenses,  all  periods  com- 
bined, to  the  combined  operating  revenue  for  the  past  six  years  is  as 
follows: 

1921.       1920.       1919.       1918.       1917.       19J*. 

Maint.    of   way    13.73       16.58       16.95       15.28         9.71       12^39 

Maint.    of    equipment 34.31        31.05       37.73       32.29       27.00       23.95 

Traffic     1.50         1.03         1.26         1.02         1.28         1.20 

Transportation     43.56       45.98       48.73       44.26       38.82       33.74 

Misc.   operations    .21  .17  .20  .14  .14  .14 

General    3.25         2.46         2.82         2.13         2.37         2.18 

Transp.   for  Inv.,  Cr .01  .06        


96.65  97.21  107.69  95.12  79.32  73.60 
The  condition  of  the  Company's  equipment  at  the  end  of  Federal  control 
is  causing  an  unusual  outlay  for  repairs,  still  under  way.  500  steel 
gondola  cars  were  repaired  outside  of  your  Company's  shops,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  repairs  of  1,000  more,  to  be  completed 
during  the  next  three   months. 

The^  increase  in  wages  and  the  changes  in  working  conditions  during 
and  since  Federal  control;  the  reclassification  of  employes,  and  special 
allowances  granted  by  the  Director  General  or  ordered  by  the  Labor 
Board;  have  created  a  serious  condition  now  affecting  the  economical 
operation  of  your  road.  Partial  relief  was  obtained  from  an  order  of  the 
Labor  Board  effective  July  1,  authorizing  an  average  reduction  in  wages 
of  approximately  10%  and  as  far  as  possible  further  reductions  and 
economies  were  made  consistent  with  safety  and  reasonably  adequate 
service,   to  offset   the   reduced  income. 

The  average  cost  per  ton  per  mile  is  1.001  cents,  an  increase  of  .253 
cent  over   last  year. 

FIRE   INSURANCE    FUND. 
This    fund,    created    July    1st,    1892,    was    discontinued   on    August    11th, 
1921,  and  its  surplus  transferred  to  the  following  accounts: 

Profit  and  loss $425,868.82 

Operating  reserve — Fire  Insurance 29,717.45 

Total    $455,586.27 

PENSION  FUND. 

This  fund,  created  July  1,  1903,  was  discontinued  on  May  31,  1921, 
and  its  surplus  of  $251,728.76  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss  account.  In 
the  future  all  expenditures  for  pensions  will  be  made  directly  from 
available   current   assets. 

There  were  88  pensioners  on  the  roll  on  December  31,  1921,  a  net 
increase  of  8  during  the  year. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

The  valuation  of  your  lines  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
began  July  1,  1917,  and  is  about  90%  completed.  The  amount  expended 
to  date  on   this   account   has   reached    $194,607.33. 

The  balance  of  $2,374,295.94  received  from  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  in  final  settlement  for  the  use  and  operation  of  your  property 
during  Federal  control,  after  adjusting  and  closing  the  several  accounts 
with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  was  by  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dated  January  25th,  1922,  transferred 
to   Profit  and    Loss  account. 

On  March  1,  1921,  the  agreement  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  was  revised  and  renewed  for_  a  term  of  15  years,  and  to  continue 
thereafter  until  a  year's  notice  in  writing  is  given  by  either  party. 

In  December,  1921,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  New  York  Central 
Railrcad  Company  granting  it  further  trackage  rights  over  your  line 
from  C.  &  M.  Junction,  Pa.,  to  Rossiter,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  18.07  miles. 
The  agreement  extends  over  a  period  of  15  years  from  September  1,  1920, 
and  is  to  continue  thereafter  until  canceled  by  two  years'  notice  from 
either  party. 

A  "Full  Crew  Law"  ostensibly  to  decrease  accidents  was  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911.  Its  futility  being  realized,  the  law  was 
repealed  on  May  5th,  1921,  relieving  your  Company,  under  normal  traffic 
conditions,  of  a  needless  expense  of  approximately  $96,000  per  annum. 
A  similar  law,  effective  in  New  York  State  since  1910,  still  remains  on 
the  Statute  Books. 

The  acknowledgments  nf  the  Board  are  renewed  to  its  officers  and  em- 
ployes   for   their    faithful    and    efficient    serv  ce. 

By   order  of  the  Board, 

William  T.  Noonan, 

President. 

Rochester,    N.    Y., 
March  24,   1922. 


PROFIT    AND    LOSS    ACCOUNT    DECEMBER    31,    1921 


Credit 


Balance  Surplus  December  31,   1920 $5,434,542.67 


efundable  overcharges 

Donations     

Miscellaneous  Credits — 

Discount  on  funded  debt  retired 

Unclaimed  wages,  etc 

Transferred  from  Pension  Fund 

Transferred  from  Insurance  Fund   

Final  settlement,  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administration.. 

Sundry  items   


6,240.36 
1,244.52 


$7,749.99 

3.818.22 

251.728.76 

425,868.82 

2,374.295.94 

1,096.77    3,064,558.50 


Di 


Debit    Balance  transferred    from    Income   Account 

(page  23)    $965,508.28 

Dividend  appropriation  of  surplus — 
Preferred  stock — 

(No.     55)     3%     on     $6,000,000, 

paid     February    15,     1921     ...      $180,000.00 
(No.     56)      3%     on     $6,000,000, 

paid    August    15,    1921     

Common  stock — 

(No.    42)     3%    on    $10,500,000, 

paid    February     15,     1921     ...        315,000.00 
(No.    43)     1%     on     $10,500,000, 
paid   August    15,    1921    


1-80,000.00 


105,000.00       780,000.00 


Surplus    appropriated    for    investment 
property    

Debt   discount   extinguished   through   s 

Loss  on  retired  road  and  equipment  .  . 

Miscellaneous   Debits — 

Loss  on  abandoned  projects  .... 
Loss  on  Fund  securities  transferred 
Sundry  items   


physical 


$12,674.51 
31,624.47 
6,683.99 


1,244.52 

476,713.60 

3,256.05 


50,982.97    2.277,705.42 


Total     $8,506,586.05        Balance  Surplus  December  31,  1921    (page  15)    $6,228,880.63 
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Railway  Officers 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

A.  M.  Martin,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Nashville.  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  also  been  elected  assistant  secretary  and  transfer  agent, 
to  succeed  J.  B.  Hill,  who  has  been  elected  treasurer  and 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  to  succeed  J.  H.  Ambrose, 
who  has  retired.  Mr.  Ambrose  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
director  and  as  a  member  of  the  finance  committee. 

J.  W.  Broome,  whose  appointment  as  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  the  Western  Maryland  with  headquarters  at 
N'ew  York  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  8, 
page  897,  was  born  on  July  11,  1890,  in  Brooklyn.  X.  Y., 
and  attended  high  school  and  normal  school  in  that  city. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Western  Maryland  in  1907 
as  a  clerk.  In  October,  1912,  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  served  in  that  position  until 
September,  1921.  with  the  exception  of  the  period  from 
June,  1918,  to  August,  1919,  when  he  was  with  the  army  over- 
seas. On  September  20,  1921,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer  and  was  serving  in  that  position  at 
the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Operating 

A.  G.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea- 
shore (Pennsylvania),  has  been  promoted  to  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Transportation  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System  with  headquarters  at  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia. H.  H.  Garrigues,  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania,  suceeds  Mr.  Mitchell  on  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  with  headquarters  at  Camden,  N.  J.  I.  B. 
Sinclair,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  division 
with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the  Delaware  division  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded at  Harrisburg  by  J.  B.  Phelan,  freight  trainmaster  of 
the  Middle  division  with  headquarters  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Mr. 
Phelan  has  been  succeeded  at  Altoona  by  C.  E.  Whitlock, 
trainmaster  of  the  Schuylkill  division  with  headquarters  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  in  turn  has  been  succeeded  by  A.  M.  Seward, 
assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Schuylkill  division.  These  changes 
were  effective  April  IS. 

Traffic 

VaL  Kuska  has  been  appointed  colonization  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha 
Neb.,  effective  April  1,  to  succeed  F.  1'..  Howard,  deceased. 

H.    W.    Bonderat,    freight     traffic     representative     of     the 
Southern,    with    headquarters    at    Nashville,    Tenn.,   ha^ 
promoted   to   commercial   agent,   with   the  same   heads" 
to   succeed   J.   W.   Frank,  who   has   been    promoted   to   freight 
.  iili  headquarter!  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

G.  R.  Mcintosh,  general  agenl  of  'he  Pacific  Fruit  Express, 
with  headquartert  at   1  ■•-    Angeles,  I  en  promoted 

to    Superintendent    at    San     Francisco,    with    jurisdiction    "ver 

the    a,  San    Francisco,    I  os     \i 

Portland,   ''ire.,    and    Hot  .    to   succeed    H.   Gidding, 

who    has   been    promoted    to   assistant    general    manager   at 

Sao    Francisco,    with    juri  'He    line   of   the    Southern 

ind  the  W< 
R.  J.  Bailey,  superintend* 
has  heen  ap]  rintendent  of  refrigeration,  wit!: 

S     Salt 
Lake  and  thi  J.  B.  Crawford,  superintendent 

■ 
Wash  •  (      I      Carner, 

chief  clerk  t  tendenl  of   |l 


has  been  promoted  to  traffic  manager  to  succeed  R.  C.  Dear- 
born, resigned  to  become  chairman  of  the  National  Perishable 
Freight  Committee.  J.  Van  Renseller,  superintendent  of 
refrigeration,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  in  charge  of  traffic  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Union  Pacific.  C.  F.  Gunnell,  general  agent  at  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  transportation 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  R.  M.  Whitehead,  general  agent  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  traffic  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation, 
with  the  same  headquarters  and  T.  G.  Wall,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  ice  plants,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  refrigeration  on  the 
lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the 
O.-W.  R.  &  N.,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha. 

Obituary 

John  Carstensen,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  and  for  over  50  years  connected  with  that  system,  died 
at  his  home  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  on  April  14.  Mr.  Car- 
stensen was  born  on 
August  14,  1854,  in  N'ew 
York  City.  He  spent 
his  early  childhood  on 
the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  then  one  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies. 
His  family  returned  to 
the  United  States  when 
he  was  ten  years  old. 
Mr.  Carstensen  was  edu- 
cated at  Cayuga  Lake 
Academy,  Aurora,  X.  Y., 
Alexander  Military  In- 
stitute, White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  high 
school  at  Clinton,  New 
York.  On  July  10,  1871. 
he  entered  the  service 
of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River 
J.  Carstensen  Railroad,  of  which  com- 

pany he  became  succes- 
sively assistant  treasurer  and  comptroller  and  was  later  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  System  and  a  director 
of  a  number  of  its  subsidiaries. 

Frank  J.  Woulfe,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  died  suddenly  in  New  York  on  April  15,  as  the  result 
of  heart  trouble.     Mr.  Woulfe  was  horn  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind., 

on  November  9,  1863, 
and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  He 
began  railroad  work  on 
April   1,   1879,  as  night 

bill  clerk  for  the  Wa- 
bash. From  then  until 
1890  he  served  as 
cashier  and  in  various 
clerical  capacities.  In 
1890    he    was    appointed 

traveling   freight  agent 

of  the  I  ehigfa  ft  Wa- 
ll, ish  Despatch  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Trans- 
portation Company 
with  headquarters  at 
Decatur,  III.  In  l- 
became  general  agenl 
of  the  1  ehigh  Valley  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
was  transferred  to  \ew 
York  bj  city  freight 
■|  1901  I  Itei  I"'  became  general  eastern  freight  agent 
in. I    on     August    1.    1909,    was   appointed   general    freight   agent 

Vt  the  control,   Mr.  Woulfe  «rai   ip- 

pointed  "igcr 
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"Listening-in"  on  the  radio  lias  become  one  of  the  popular 
pleasures   of   a   large   and   growing   number   of   people,   the 

latest  estimates  of  the  number  of  re- 
Publicity  ceiving  sets  in  operation  being  about 
Possibilities  one  million.  Broadcasting  is  being  car- 
of  Radio  ried  on  °y  stations  located  at  the  large 

cities  both  in  the  east  and  the  west. 
Practically  the  entire  country  is  thus  being  served.  A  few 
days  ago,  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  "listeners"  were 
treated  to  a  talk  on  railway  transportation  problems  broad- 
casted from  WGI,  the  American  Radio  and  Research  Corpora- 
tion station  at  Medford  Hillside,  Mass.  This  talk,  given 
by  R.  H.  Newcomb,  executives'  assistant  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  is  the  first  time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  the  railroads 
have  utilized  this  important  medium  to  present  to  the  public 
some  of  the  facts  about  the  railroad  problem.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  radiophone  seem  almost  unlimited  in  this 
respect  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the  man  who  speaks 
confines  himself  to  the  broad  side  of  the  question  and  is  as 
little  of  a  propagandist  as  possible.  Naturally,  such  talks 
must  be  non-technical,  even  more  or  less  popular  in  nature, 
for  all  classes  of  people  are  reached.  In  a  degree  far  greater 
than  in  public  speaking,  they  must  be  made  personal.  There 
is  something  about  radio  reception  that  produces  a  feeling  in 
the  listener  that  he  alone  is  being  addressed,  and  thus  the 
speaker  can  get  closer  to  his  audience  than  is  possible,  per- 
haps, in  any  other  way.  The  time  is  opportune  for  such 
talks  and  a  great  amount  of  good  can  be  done  by  them.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  broadcast  stations,  we  believe  that  talks 
such  as  we  have  outlined  here  roughly  would  be  welcomed 
by  those  in  charge  of  the  programs. 


In  many  ways  railroad  shops  never  have  been  and  never  will 
be  operated  on  a  real  production  manufacturing  basis  since 
their   primary    work   is   the   repair   of 
Specialized  vs.     equipment.  This  maintenance  or  repair 
Wide-Range       work,    however,    involves    the    use    of 
Machines  many  small  parts  which  are  not  ob- 

tainable from  the  manufacturers  and 
which,  if  standardized  and  made  at  one  point  for  use  on 
each  railroad  system,  will  be  required  in  large  numbers. 
During  the  past  few  months  the  Railway  Age  has  strongly 
emphasized  the  need  of  central  production  departments  with 
specialized  machines  for  manufacturing  these  parts  in  order 
that  the  time  and  labor  cost  per  piece  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Highly  specialized  machines  have  their  limita- 
tions, however,  and  carrying  charges  will  overbalance  labor 
savings  unless  sufficient  work  can  be  found  to  keep  the  ma- 
chines operating  at  capacity.  For  example,  thread  milling 
machines  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  higher  class  of 
threading  work  on  worms,  screws  and  nuts,  but  the  average 
railroad  shop  would  hardly  have  enough  work  of  this  charac- 
ter to  keep  a  thread  miller  busy  even  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  time.  The  average  shop,  and  the  one  with  which  we  are 
most  interested  because  it  is  an  average  shop,  stands  in  great 
need  of  modern,  wide-range  machines  which  are  flexible  and 
easily  adjusted  to  different  operations.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  a  machine  cannot  be  kept  busy  continuously  on  one 
type  of  work,  as  is  often  the  case  in  industrial  plants.  As 
a  result,  a  few  minutes  saved  on  each  piece  of  work  is  not 
so  essential  as  that  a  machine  of  capacity  to  handle  the  work 


shall  be  available.  This  is  particularly  true  in  engine  ter- 
minals where  the  lack  of  a  machine  of  the  required  capacity 
often  necessitates  sending  some  locomotive  part  to  the  back 
shop  for  repairs  and  results  in  a  bad  motive  power  delay. 
There  is  an  actual,  if  somewhat  indeterminate,  line  between 
the  fields  of  usefulness  of  specialized  as  opposed  to  general 
purpose  machines  and  this  line  should  be  always  kept  in 
mind.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  both  the  machine  tool  manu- 
facturer and  the  railroad  to  install  a  high-priced,  specialized 
machine  at  any  point  not  having  sufficient  work  to  keep  that 
machine  busy. 


That  inadequate  trackage  rather  than  an  insufficient  number 
of  cars  is  often  the  real  cause  of  a  car  shortage  has  been 

stated  so  often  as  to  make  repetition 

Additional         monotonous.     Yet  it  would  seem  that 

Trackage  this  simple  truth  is  not  always  given 

Needed  as  much  consideration  as  it  deserves. 

Since  November  1,  the  railroads  have 
ordered  42,651  freight  cars,  or  nearly  three  times  as  many 
in  five  months  as  were  ordered  in  the  previous  ten.  Of  course, 
a  portion  of  these  car  orders  must  be  allocated  to  renewals 
of  wornout  or  obsolete  equipment,  but  a  certain  part  of  the 
new  cars  are  to  be  considered  essentially  as  additions.  While 
there  can  be  no  controversy  whatever  as  to  the  necessity  for 
a  larger  number  of  cars,  a  question  does  arise  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  railroads  securing  full  return  for  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  them  without  a  corresponding  or  even  greater 
expenditure  for  increased  trackage,  particularly  in  yards  and 
sidings.  The  fact  that  the  need  of  adequate  terminal  facili- 
ties is  being  recognized  by  the  managements  of  some  of  the 
roads  is  evident  by  such  items  as  the  authorization  of  an 
$8,000,000  expenditure  by  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  The  inception  of  work  on  the  Castleton 
cut-off  of  the  New  York  Central,  as  a  means  of  relieving  con- 
gestion at  Albany,  is  another  project  to  the  same  end. 


The  railroads  are  offering  more  and  more  inducements  in 
the  form  of  excursion  rates  in  the  effort  to  increase  their 

passenger  traffic.    The  Central  of  New 

1  ourist  Jersey  has  recently  announced  a  series 

and  Excursion     of    tours    from    the   Wyoming    Valley, 

Rates  Pennsylvania  (the  territory  adjacent  to 

Wilkes-Barre),  to  Boston.  Passengers 
will  use  the  Central's  line  to  New  York  whence  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey  will  be  completed  by  steamer.  The 
price  of  tickets  for  this  excursion  includes  not  only  train 
and  steamer  accommodations,  but  hotel  charges  and  meals 
as  well.  This  company  has  conducted  these  "one-price" 
tours  before  with  considerable  success.  Other  companies,  too, 
are  offering  similarly  attractive  tours.  Manifestly  reductions 
in  rates  which  serve  to  bring  into  use  idle  passenger  equip- 
ment and  to  fill  up  trains  which  cannot  be  discontinued, 
indicate  good  business  judgment  on  the  part  of  passenger 
traffic  officers.  This  is  especially  true  where  business  is 
attracted  which  would  not  move  at  all  under  regular  rates. 
The  railroads  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the 
pre-war  tourist  and  excursion  rates,  but  the  Railway  Age  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  even  more  study 
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by  traffic  officers.  The  railroads  as  a  whole  could  handle 
20  per  cent  more  passengers  than  they  do  now  with  but 
slight  additional  expense.  Tourist  and  excursion  rates  should 
be  applied  in  every  possible  situation  where  they  are  likely 
to  yield  a  profit,  without  affecting  appreciably  the  volume  of 
business  moving  at  regular  rates.  Further  than  that,  the 
roads  should  give  whatever  reduced  rates  they  put  into  effect 
the  widest  publicity,  not  only  to  attract  business  but  to 
counter  the  arguments  advanced  for  general  rate  reductions. 


The  [oint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  is  now  mak- 
ing public  the  recommendations  which  it  expects  to  present 

to  Congress.  An  advance  statement  of 
Commission  of  the  recommendations  relative  to  rail- 
Agricultural  road  transportation  and  regulation  will 
Inquiry  De  Iound  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  analysis  which  the  statement 
makes  and  the  suggestions  which  are  contained  therein  show 
that  the  Joint  Commission  under  the  guidance  of  its  chair- 
man, Sydney  Anderson,  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  Minnesota,  has  accomplished  a  commendable 
task  in  a  commendable  manner.  Readers  of  the  Railway  Age 
will  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  the  recommendations 
which  are  suggested:  they  will,  however,  agree  with  the 
larger  part  of  them.  It  has  been  emphasized  in  these  columns 
on  numerous  occasions  that  the  welfare  of  the  railways  of 
this  country  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  good-will  of 
the  farmer.  It  has  been  a  source  of  regret,  however,  that  the 
gentlemen  purporting  to  represent  the  agricultural  interests 
have  too  often  seemed  to  be  too  radical  in  their  thoughts  and 
expressions  and  that  in  general  they  have  worked  on  the 
basis  apparently  that  agriculture  needs  different  theories  of 
economics  from  those  which  apply  to  transportation  or  other 
industries.  The  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
has  not  done  its  job  this  way.  It  has  apparently  studied 
transportation  sufficiently  to  secure  an  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  subject.  Its  findings  deal  with  railroad  transporta- 
tion as  it  is  and  they  are  not  radical  and  theoretical  but 
sensible  and  practical.  All  the  recommendations  will  not 
receive  unqualified  approval  but  they  at  least  are  reasonable 
and  represent  hone-t  differences  of  opinion.  The  report  will 
have  a  standing  entirely  out  of  comparison  with  the  radical 
effusions  too  frequently  made  in  the  past  by  many  experts 
purporting  to  have  a  mandate  from  the  farmers,  who,  in 
the  last  analysis,  form  one  of  the  mo<t  important  elements  in 
this  entire  qui 
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made  to  meet  price  competition  on  a  quantity  basis  is  not 
given  the  attention  required  and  good  results  cannot  be 
expected.  Railroads  that  buy  cheap  paint  are  simply  sign- 
ing a  bill  for  increased  expenses  in  the  future.  One  large 
railroad  recently  painted  a  large  number  of  steel  coal  cars 
with  a  cheap  paint  having  a  mineral  oil  base.  The  paint 
failed  in  a  short  time  and  it  became  necessary  to  repaint 
the  cars.  The  old  coat  adhered  to  the  steel  in  spots  and 
would  have  destroyed  the  value  of  any  paint  put  on  over  it, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  sand  blast  the  entire  car  before 
applying  another  coat.  Probably  this  railroad  will  look 
for  quality  rather  than  price  hereafter  in  buying  paint,  but 
other  roads  are  constantly  making  the  same  mistake  in  buy- 
ing on  the  basis  of  price  alone.  One  large  system  recently 
bought  paint  at  a  price  of  75  cents  a  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 
The  freight  from  the  manufacturer's  plant  cost  14  cents  a 
gallon  and  barrels  for  the  shipment,  5  cents  a  gallon,  making 
the  net  price  to  the  manufacturer  56  cents  a  gallon.  At  the 
same  time  a  good  grade  of  linseed  oil  was  selling  at  90  cents 
a  gallon.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  materials 
were  actually  used  in  this  paint.  The  false  economy  of 
buying  cheap  paint  is  so  evident  it  seems  strange  that  rail- 
roads should  ever  follow  such  a  policy.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  purchasing  department  is  usually  too  far  removed 
from  the  user  of  the  paint  and  does  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  check  the  results  obtained.  The  purchasing  department 
would  not  be  so  proud  of  the  saving  of  a  few  cents  per 
gallon  if  it  could  see  how  cheap  paint  increases  the  costs 
of  the  department  using  it. 


There  has  long  been  a  feeling  of  more  or  less  dissatisfaction 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  obtained  from  the  freight 
car  equipment,  to  which  expression  has 
Facts  About         been    given    through    frequently-recur- 
Car  ring  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a 

Service  general   equipment   pool.     There  has, 

however,  never  ix-en  an  adequate  basis 
of  fact  on  which  to  form  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  pool  to  improve  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions, or  as  to  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
improvement  by  much  simpler  measures,  A  notable  con- 
tribution to  this  subject  has  been  made  by  M.  J.  Gormley, 
chairman  of  the  Car  Service  division,  in  his  paper  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Transportation  division  of  the  Ameri- 
iation,  at  Chicago,  April  1°.  an  abstract 
of    which    appears    elsewhere    in    this  \-    the    result 

I  of  three  years.  Mr.  Gormley  points 
out   two   faetors   which   have   been    found   to   influence  empty 
ear  mileage  materially,  both  of  which  are  inherent  in  traffic 
rjntrol   of  the  railroads  and  neither 
iif    which    h.'  ii    given    sufficienl    consideration    in 

discussions  of   this  suhj.  ire   the  disproportionate 

-e  iii  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  in  the  light  direc- 
tion during  periods  of  light  traffic  and  the  effect  of  the 
light  1  quipmenl  in  times  .  I  business  depression, 

both  of  which  inevitably  increase  the  proportion  of  empty 
(;ir  mi  rv   to  effect   an  equipment  balance.      An- 

other fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Gormley,  indicating  that  the 
volume  of  unnecessary  emptv  car  mileage  has  frequently 
been  exaggerated,  led  by  a  ihok  of  over 

c.irs  moving   in   the  direction   of  heavy   traffic   from  which   it 

ound  that  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  emptv. 

The  /  not  assume  that  these  faeni  prove 
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settled  for  any  length  of  time.  Without  such  a  basis  of 
fact,  the  railroads  will  continue  to  he  placed  on  the  defen- 
sive by  constantly  recurring  proposals  for  car  pooling  in 
one  form  or  another.  What  is  worse,  they  will  continue  to 
be  convicted  of  negligence  in  the  management  of  their  own 
business  by  public  opinion  because  their  failure  to  meet 
the  question  squarely,  either  by  adopting  the  pool  or  by 
convincingly  proving  it  to  be  a  fallacy  in  terms  which  the 
public  can  understand. 


Former  Railroad  Guaranty 

Payments  Delayed  Till  1923 

JV/Ianv  people  are  confused  into  believing  the  statements 
A"l  so  frequently  made  by  critics  of  the  Transportation 
Act  that  it  constitutes  a  guaranty  to  the  railroads.  This 
is  largely  because  they  read  so  frequently  in  the  news- 
papers about  the  delayed  payments  being  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  account  of  the  compen- 
sation which  the  government  guaranteed  the  roads  for  the 
26  months  of  the  federal  control  period,  which  was  also  con- 
tinued by  the  Transportation  Act  for  the  six  months  imme- 
diately following  the  termination  of  federal  control  to  allow 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  time  to  adjust  railroad 
rates  to  meet  the  scale  of  expenditures  established  while  the 
government  was  operating  the  roads. 

This  guaranty  expired  on  August  31,  1920,  yet  the  recent 
estimate  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  prospective  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  federal  government  predicts  that  $200,000,000  will  still 
remain  to  be  paid  to  the  railroads  on  account  of  the  old 
guaranties  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1923, 
because  many  of  the  payments  to  railroads  which  it  had  pre- 
viously been  estimated  would  be  made  in  1922  had  been 
postponed.  During  the  period  of  federal  control  the  govern- 
ment guaranteed  the  railroads  a  rental  of  approximately 
$900,000,000  a  year,  but  this  amount  has  not  all  been  paid. 
A  considerable  part  was  withheld  pending  final  settlements 
with  the  various  companies  of  their  accounts  with  the  gov- 
ernment, including  the  capital  expenditures  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  charged  against  the  roads. 

The  Railroad  Administration  is  announcing  settlements 
with  various  companies  almost  every  week  but  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  $100,000,000  will  remain  to 
be  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  fiscal 
year  1923  as  well  as  $100,000,000  on  account  of  the  six- 
months  guaranty  on  which  the  railroads  are  still  figuring 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission 
in  its  annual  report  estimated  the  amount  of  the  six-months 
guaranty  at  about  $536,000,000,  of  which  $430,520,307  had 
then  been  paid,  leaving  an  estimated  amount  still  payable 
to  the  carriers  of  about  $105,500,000.  Very  little  of  this 
has  been  paid  since  the  date  of  the  annual  report  and  the 
estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  apparently  is  not 
optimistic  as  to  the  prospect  for  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
plicated process  which  the  commission  must  go  through  in 
certifying  the  exact  amounts  due. 

When  the  budget  was  submitted  to  Congress  in  December 
it  was  estimated  that  the  Treasury  would  have  to  provide 
$337,000,000  for  payments  to  railroads  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  but  partly  because  of  the  unexpected  delay  in 
reaching  settlements,  and  partly  because  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration had  derived  $230,000,000  in  cash  by  selling 
the  notes  with  which  the  railroads  had  paid  for  the  cars  and 
locomotives  ordered  by  Director  General  McAdoo,  Mr.  Mel- 
Ion's  statement  of  April  14  shows  a  credit  of  about  $56,000,- 
000  on  railroad  account  instead  of  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $337,000,000. 


This  would  indicate  that  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  great 
deal  more  for  another  year  or  so  about  a  guaranty  to  the 
railroads,  although  the  only  guaranty  expired  over  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  Of  course,  most  people  who  talk  about  a  guar- 
anty to  the  railroads  do  not  refer  to  this  real  guaranty,  some 
of  which  is  still  to  be  paid;  they  refer  to  the  provision  in  the 
Transportation  Act  which  directed  the  commission  to  try  to  so 
adjust  rates  as  to  allow  them  a  6  per  cent  return.  This  pro- 
vision also  expired  on  February  29,  1922,  after  having  pro- 
duced for  the  roads  as  a  whole  about  3  per  cent,  but  we  hear 
occasionally  of  some  one  who  thinks  that  the  delayed  pay- 
ments that  are  still  being  made  on  the  old  account  represent 
payments  from  the  Treasury  to  make  good  the  so-called 
"guaranty"  of  6  per  cent.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  to  fix  a  percentage  from  time  to  time  to  represent 
a  fair  return  to  the  railroads  but  of  course  this  will  entail 
no  expense  if  the  rates  fail  to  produce  the  desired  revenue. 

There  was  also  a  loan  fund  of  $300,000,000,  most  of  which 
has  been  loaned  to  railroads  at  6  per  cent.  Of  this  $74,003,- 
570  had  been  repaid  by  March  31  and  under  the  law  no 
more  loans  may  be  made  from  it  except  on  such  applications 
as  were  filed  before  February  29. 


Progress   in  Automatic  Train  Control 

This  country  now  appears  to  be  committed  to  "auto- 
*■  matic  train  control."  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
has  used  automatic  stops  extensively  for  eight  years  and 
evidently  feels  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  has  used  them  two  years  and  has  decided  to 
equip  a  whole  division  of  the  road.  The  New  York  Central 
is  making  elaborate  experiments  and  evidently  intends  to 
make  others.  The  Pennsylvania  proposes  to  equip  50  miles 
of  road,  single  track,-  to  test  an  elaborate  apparatus.  The 
Erie  is  to  enlarge  its  experimental  operations  on  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  line,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
is  going  to  try  George  P.  Finnigan's  apparatus  on  a  main 
line.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  begun  an  extensive  ex- 
periment from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  back  out. 

So  many  important  enterprises,  not  to  mention  the  various 
smaller  ones,  indicate  a  widespread  disposition  to  try  out, 
with  all  necessary  thoroughness,  this  method  of  abating  the 
collision  disgrace.  The  general  use  of  cab  signals  as  a 
simpler  and  much  cheaper  means  of  forestalling  disasters 
due  to  enginemen's  mental  lapses  finds  scarcely  a  friend  in 
all  America.  It  is  a  system  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
in  France,  after  40  years'  experience,  that  it  is  being  ex- 
tended, under  governmental  approval;  but  Americans  seem 
determined  to  have  the  most  refined  perfection,  or  nothing. 
The  idea  is  not  merely  to  make  the  engineman  more  careful, 
but  to  make  the  train  safe  without  any  engineman  at  all. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  is  trying  a  roadside  audible  signal, 
which,  doubtless,  is  cheaper  and  simpler  than  cab  signals, 
and  theoretically  is  about  on  an  equality,  as  regards  safety; 
but  the  officers  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  with  a  very  few 
others  who  look  favorably  on  the  audible  signal  principle, 
are  still  in  a  very  small  minority. 

The  present  activity  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  prodding 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  the  action 
of  that  body  is  interpreted  as  a  mandate  of  public  senti- 
ment. But  the  activities  of  the  Commission  thus  far  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  proposal  that  49  experiments  shall 
be  made,  at  a  cost  of  scores  of  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  field 
where  the  wisest  heads  among  both  the  progressives  and  the 
conservatives  still  find  serious  reasons  for  caution  and  still 
find  their  problems  numerous  and  perplexing,  cannot  be 
classed  as  other  than  a  very  crude  method  of  approach  to 
a  problem  which  calls  for  the  best  engineering  talent. 

With  the  leading  parties  disposed  to  evade  or  defer  the 
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main  issue — the  financial  issue — the  question  how  to  ac- 
complish broad  and  friendly  progress  is  still  before  us.  The 
railroads  cannot  spend  money  until  they  get  it,  except  as  it 
is  clear  that  borrowed  money  has  a  prospect  of  earning 
enough  to  pay  for  its  use.  The  government  tries  to  promise 
the  railroads  that  they  shall  earn  enough  to  bear  new  and 
unusual  expenses;  but  after  two  years  it  is  still  unable  to 
earn-  out  its  good  intentions,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  scale 
of  expenditures — let  alone  additional  refinements.  The  gov- 
ernment cannot  afford  to  build  a  railroad  for  experiments 
alone;  nor  can  anybody,  for  the  only  satisf acton-  experiment 
mu.-t  include  a  heavy  regular  traffic  and  scores  of  engine- 
men.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  a  strong  railroad  organiza- 
tion is  essential. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  country  and  to  satisfac- 
torily settle  the  problem  of  uniformity,  any  plan  must  in- 
clude, as  a  vital  element,  a  board  of  supervising  engineers 
of  undoubted  ability  and  independence.  An  ideal  experi- 
ment would  have  to  begin  with  the  selection  of  such  a  board 
— say  of  three  or  five  members — and  its  complete  detach- 
ment from  all  railroad  and  commercial  interests.  And  those 
three  or  five  men  would  have  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  at  least  one  strong  railroad.  In  view  of  the  financial  and 
governmental— and  other — obstacles  to  such  a  course,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  practical  men  who  will  reject  this  sug- 
gestion as  mere  idealism;  but  what  could  be  more  absurd 
thn  the  grandiose  idealism  of  spreading  a  costly  experiment 
over  10,000  miles  of  track  and  5,000  locomotives,  under  49 
different  and  variously  qualified  experimenters  and  bosses, 
with  no  effective  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  no  financial  reg- 
ulation at  all? 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  way  of  avoiding  a  huge  waste 
except  by  a  pooling  of  interests;  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  toward  broad  and  rational  consultation,  or  toward 
discussion  of  means  and  methods  of  co-operation.  The  two 
important  obstacles  to  wise  and  economical  progress,  the 
large  initial  cost  of  train  control  apparatus  and  the  need 
of  uniformity  throughout  the  lines  of  connecting  railroads, 
involve  problems  which  can  be  reasonably  solved  only  by  co- 
operative study  and  approach;  they  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  individual  railroad. 


Coal  Strike  Situation 

Needs  Some  Publicity 

It  is  i"  in  presi  mii>  that  the  coal  strike  is  still  on.  We 
are  reading  but  very  little  news  about  the  affair  in  the 
daily  papers — so  little  that  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  difficulties  may  not  have  been  peace- 
fully settled,  and  not  much  said  about  it. 

A  situation  of  this  sort  is  rather  unusual  for  tin 
and  it  is  particularly  unusual  to  anyone   familiar  with  the 
manner  in   which    railway   officers  and   the   representatives 
r  utilize  e,.  means  to  tell  their  res] 

to  the  world  on  c 

mit     In  the  difficulty  between  the  coal  operators  and 

the  miners  the  Opposite  has  liecn   true.      There  was  a  great 

lid   in  the  daily  papers  prior  to  April    1    about  the 

following  April  l   the 

it  tunc  it  bai 

•  irth  or  fifth  page  and  information  about 

it  will  u  illy  of  relatively  small 

import  •   the  public  is  not  interested   in  the 

■  the  rate  thin  dl  i  antinue  to  be 

hold  r  until  a  fuel  ib  in  .i 

tirm   of  public   utilitv  operations,   or  in   somr  other  de 
velopnx  nt  equall)  racti        II 

that  the  publii    ihould 

be  interested  in  a  mattei  itt  fuel  supply. 


Neither  the  operators  nor  the  miners  are  telling  their  case 
to  the  public.  This  may  mean  many  things  but  to  us  it 
means  only  one  of  two  tilings — either  (a)  that  the  parties 
involved  in  the  dispute  have  no  case,  or  (b)  that  they  have 
failed  utterly  to  realize  the  value  of  telling  their  case  to 
the  public. 

It  is  possible  that  this  assertion  will  be  met  with  denial 
and  statement  to  the  contrary  by  both  the  operators  and  the 
miners.  It  is  true  that  some  small  amount  of  publicity  has 
given  out  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  as  compared  with 
what  presumably  can  be  said  by  either  side.  The  public 
has  a  very  inadequate  idea  as  to  the  points  at  issue  in  the 
strike.  It  may  be  presumed,  wc  believe,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  thought  in  the  country  it  would  incline  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  operators  than  to  the  unions.  This  feeling 
will  not  continue,  however,  unless  the  operators  make  some 
effort  to  meet  the  public  half-way  and  take  some  steps  to 
show  that  they  deserve  the  public's  good  will.  They  should 
realize  that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  taking  the  public 
into  their  confidence  and  of  telling  the  public  the  facts  as 
to  the  situation. 

The  coal  consumers  and  the  public  in  this  United  States 
have  votes.  The  administration  and  Congress  at  Washington 
have  a  means  of  sounding  and  acting  on  public  opinion. 
If  the  strike  is  continued  too  long  and  the  operators  show  an 
offish  attitude,  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  too 
likely  to  be  sudden  and  severe  and  there  are  too  many 
chances  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  government  regula- 
tion, or,  at  any  rate,  something  somewhat  distasteful  to  the 
coal  industry. 

The  Railway  Age  has  two  reasons  for  commenting  upon 
the  situation.  One  is  its  general  interest  in  the  subject  of 
publicity  and  the  creating  of  good  will  through  public  rela- 
tions work  in  the  railway  field.  We  believe  the  coal  opera- 
in  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  study  of  what  the  rail- 
roads would  do  in  similar  circumstances.  The  other  reason 
is  our  interest  in  the  railroads. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  determine  adequately  the  effect 
of  the  coal  strike  on  railway  revenues  and  expenses  for  at 
least  another  month  or  more,  because  the  April  reports  will 
not  be  made  public  until  that  time.  That  the  effect  on  the 
railway  net  will  be  severe  there  can  be  no  question.  This 
is  unfortunate  because  earnings  have  only  recently  begun 
to  show  any  relationship  whatever  to  the  standards  required 
by  the  Transportation  Act  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situa- 
tion is  aggravated  by  our  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  do  in  the  matter  of 
ring  treigbt  rates. 

Bituminous  coal  constitutes  about  .'0  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  railroads  of  this  country,  and  anthracite  an 
additional  6  per  cent  In  the  week  ending  April  8,  the 
coal   lot  rs;    in  the  week  ending  April 

15,  but  62,851  cars,  or  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  in 
the  same  weeks  of  last  year.  I  he  bituminous  loading,  as 
compared  with  last  vc.ir,  has  been  reduced  over  40  per  cent.; 
the  anthracite  practically  eliminated.  Some  roads,  such  as 
those  in  the  Pocahontas  district,  are  loading  more  coal  than 
ever,  due  to  their  serving  non-union  mines.  Other  important 
coal  carriers,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  are  loading  no 
it  all.  It  would  take  a  true  optimist  to  be  unable  to 
look  upon  tins  situation  without  apprehension.  He  might 
find  Mime  ground  tor  optimism,  of  course,  in  the  Fact  that 

there  are  large  stocks  of  coal  Stored  for  locomotive  fuel  sup- 
ply. 

All  this  means  that  railway  men  should  ho  taking  a  lead- 
Dteresl   in  the  coal  strike  situation,    ro  our  way  of 

thinking,  however,  the  operators  Should  formulate  .i  .  a-e 
If  they  hive  one  now  they  should  make  it  public  and  cn- 
II''  it  to  the  people  of  the  country.  Their  present 
1  fining  t i nil t  and  waiting  for  the  unexpected  to  happen 
will  result  in  no  good  to  their  own  industry  or  to  anv  other 
industry  with  which  thev  deal. 
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|  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructivt  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.     Short  letters — about  250 

words — arc    particularly    appreciated.      The    editors    do    not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  facts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

The  Cost  of  Treating  Ties  Should 

Not  Be  Charged  to  Maintenance 

n.     Tex. 

I"  hie  Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  February  18,  page  416,  you  published 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Wood  Preservers  Association  by  Earl  Stim- 
son,  chief  engineer  maintenance,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  advo- 
cating the  charging  of  the  cost  of  treating  ties  to  maintenance 
accounts.  I  desire  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Stimson  in  this 
conclusion. 

The  railway  maintenance  engineer  can  no  longer  limit  his 
horizon  in  considering  the  repairs  and  renewals  necessary 
for  the  property  in  his  charge,  but  must  include  in  his  con- 
sideration the  viewpoints  of  the  financier,  the  executive  and 
the  accountant.  This  requirement  has  been  growing  more 
imperative  during  the  past  10  or  IS  years — a  period  of  rap- 
idly increasing  railway  regulation  by  governmental  bodies, 
which  has  been  brought  to  a  fitting  climax  by  the  passage 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  Railroads  cannot  be 
constructed  or  operated  as  institutions  for  the  public  benefit 
only.  They  must  earn  a  fair  return  upon  their  value  if  they 
are  to  be  expected  to  continue  in  existence  and  keep  abreast 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  territory  they  serve. 

The  primary  need  of  a  railroad  is  to  earn  money  for  oper- 
ating expenses,  fixed  charges,  improvements  and,  in  order 
that  it  may  prosper  and  fulfil  its  obligations  to  the  inves- 
tors in  its  securities,  sufficient  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  on  those  securities.  The  lack  of  sufficient  earnings 
for  all  of  these  requirements  is  first  felt  by  the  maintenance 
departments  and  falls  heaviest  upon  the  maintenance  engi- 
neer. Still,  some  of  those  most  vitally  interested  continue 
to  advocate  the  charging  into  operating  expenses  of  amounts 
representing  improvements  to  their  property  and  go  so  far  as 
to  argue  in  favor  of  the  most  glaring  inconsistency  in  the 
present  accounting  rules — that  requiring  the  charging  of  the 
cost  of  treating  ties  to  maintenance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Classification  of  Investment  in  Road 
and  Equipment,  Issue  of  1914,  as  prescribed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  does  not  permit  a  charge  to 
investment  covering  the  cost  of  treating  a  tie  used  to  replace 
an  untreated  tie,  although  it  and  the  Classification  of  Oper- 
ating Revenue  and  Operating  Expenses,  Issue  of  1914,  are 
both  noticeably  lacking  as  to  specific  instructions  on  this 
point.  Betterments  are  defined  in  the  Classification  as  im- 
provements of  existing  facilities  through  the  substitution  of 
steel-tired  wheels  for  cast  wheels  under  equipment,  the  ap- 
plication of  heavier  rail  in  tracks,  and  the  strengthening  of 
bridges  by  the  substitution  of  heavier  members.  We  are  led 
to  infer  that  the  excess  cost  of  metal  ties  applied  in  the  place 
of  wooden  ties  over  the  current  price  of  the  wooden  ties  re- 
moved is  the  only  betterment  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  tie 
system.  Are  we  to  believe  that  a  treated  tie  is  no  better  than 
an  untreated  tie?  If  this  could  be  a  fact,  then  why  do  we 
use  them? 

The  real  facts  have  proven  treated  ties  superior  in  over- 
coming decay  to  untreated  ties.  Their  use  results  in  econo- 
mies of  operation   equally  as  important  and  probably  even 


greater  than  the  economies  secured  from  the  application  of 
heavier  rails,  ballasting  of  tracks,  reductions  of  grades,  or 
the  development  of  terminal  facilities.  Improvements  of  the 
nature  just  mentioned  are  made  with  the  intent  of  reducing 
operating  expenses.  The  treatment  of  ties  ordinarily  will 
double  their  life  and  in  this  way  will  also  reduce  operating 
ises.  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  not  an  improve- 
ment, or  a  betterment  of  the  property  under  a  proper  defini- 
tion of  the  word? 

The  carriers  have,  during  the  past  eight  years,  been  under- 
going a  valuation  by  the  Valuation  Bureau  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  bureau  has  not  valued  the 
untreated  tie  as  highly  as  the  treated  tie  because  it  recog- 
nizes the  difference  in  worth.  Very  strenuous  objections 
would  have  come  from  the  carriers  if  the  bureau  had  done 
otherwise.  Now,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
attempting  to  perpetuate  this  valuation  by  its  Valuation 
Order  No.  3,  Second  Revised  Issue.  But,  under  this  order, 
a  carrier  which  may  have  used  one  million  treated  ties  in 
renewals  replacing  untreated  since  its  valuation  date,  at  an 
increased  cost  over  the  cost  to  replace  in  kind  varying  from 
25  to  probably  as  high  as  75  cents  per  tie,  and  conservatively 
averaging  50  cents  per  tie,  or  $500,000  total  increased  cost, 
cannot  capitalize  this  half-million  dollar  improvement  but 
must  charge  the  value  of  the  improvement  into  its  operating 
accounts'.  Will  such  handling  perpetuate  the  valuation  work 
now  almost  complete?  Is  it  not  unfair  when  this  carrier  is 
deprived  of  its  increased  value,  to  give  another  carrier,  con- 
structed new  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  with,  say  one 
million  treated  ties  in  track,  the  privilege  of  capitalizing  the 
full  cost  of  those  ties  and  earning  a  higher  net  operating  in- 
come based  on  this  higher  capitalization? 

Under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  the  commission  has 
placed  a  value  upon  the  carriers  by  groups  and  fixed  rates 
designed  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  such  value  in  the  aggre- 
gate. Two  years  have  passed  and  at  no  time  have  the  rates 
been  sufficient  to  allow  even  a  fair  sized  minority  of  the 
carriers  to  earn  this  promised  return  upon  their  value.  But, 
assuming  that  conditions  had  been  normal  during  this  period, 
and  that  the  carriers  as  a  whole  had  earned  the  maximum 
allowable  return,  then  this  return  would  have  been  short  by: 
the  amount  they  should  have  earned  on  the  increased  value- 
of  their  tie  systems  resulting  from  the  betterment  growing  out 
of  the  practice  of  using  treated  ties  in  larger  numbers  each 
year.  And  likewise  the  operating  expenses  would  have  beeni 
and  actually  were  greater  than  they  properly  should  have- 
been,  to  the  extent  that  they  included  the  increased  values 
of  the  improved  tie  systems. 

Should  not  the  commission  amend  the  present  accounting 
rules  as  affecting  treated  ties?  By  so  doing,  it  would  not 
only  allow  the  carriers  to  earn  a  larger  net  operating  income, 
but  would  materially  decrease  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
carrier,  which  decrease  would  finally  reflect  itself  in  lowered 
rates.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  practical  to 
keep  accurate  account  of  treated  ties.  This  can  be  done  very 
simply  by  the  use  of  a  marker  so  that  treated  and  untreated 
ties  can  be  identified  and  classified  when  retired. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  varying  kinds  of  treatment, 
both  as  to  cost  and  effectiveness.  But  this  cannot  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  charging  the  increased  cost  due  to 
treatment  to  capital  account.  The  cost  of  the  same  kind  and 
size  of  untreated  ties  varies  in  different  portions  of  the 
country.  The  Valuation  Bureau  did  not  argue  that  a  flat 
price  should  be  used  for  each  size  and  kind  of  tie  regardless- 
of  the  local  conditions  entering  into  its  cos>  Neither  can  the 
increasing  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  timber  to  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment have  any  bearing  upon  the  principle  involved.  The- 
treated  tie  will  always  cost  more  than  the  untreated,  and  the 
excess  cost  due  to  treatment  will  always  be  an  appreciable 
amount. 

The  more  general  treatment  of  hardwood,  as  well  as-  soft- 
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wood  ties,  is  being  strongly  advocated,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  until  practically  all  ties  will  have  to  be  treated 
as  an  economic  necessity.  It  has  been  the  urge  of  this  ne- 
cessity which  has  caused  carriers  in  the  past  to  attempt, 
through  treatment,  to  increase  the  tie  life  by  from  75  to  100 
percent.,  regardless  of  how  the  cost  was  accounted  for.  But, 
can  they  be  expected  to  continue  this  practice  with  the  ac- 
counting classification  throwing  the  expense  into  operating 
accounts  and  the  Transportation  Act  limiting  their  income? 
id  earnings  are  now  low  and  have  been  for  so  long 
a  time  that  the  carriers  have  almost  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  prosperity,  although  the  rates  are  now  generally  higher 
than  at  any  time  prior  to  1920  or  than  they  probably  ever 
will  be  in  the  future.  What  better  method  of  providing  for 
the  increased  expense  due  to  treatment  of  ties  can  be  found 
than  by  capitalizing  this  increased 

I  lie  writer  is  an  unqualified  advocate  of  the  use  of  treated 
ties  and  would  regret  being  interpreted  otherwise.  But  it  is 
not  merely  desirable  but  very  essential  to  the  continued  use 
of  treated  ties  in  annually  increasing  quantities,  that  the  ex- 
cess cost  be  properly  accounted  for  as  a  betterment  and  that 
inconsistencies  in  the  Classification  of  Investment  in  Road 
and  Equipment  be  removed.  The  maintenance  engineer  can- 
not keep  every  dollar  of  the  carrier's  earnings  for  mainte- 
nance uses  only,  but  must  share  them  with  other  interests 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  investment,  have  a  right  to  a  share. 
He  must  plan  his  expenditures  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  earning  of  each  succeeding  dollar  just  a  little  bit  easici 
than  the  one  before,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  not  be  paying 
tribute  to  capitalization  but  will  merely  be  fulfilling  his 
trust. 

F.  S.   SCHWINN, 
Chief   Engineer,    International  &   Great   Northern 


Fatal,  If  Not  Corrected 

On    tim     I      . 

I  ( .  1 1 1  k  Editor  : 

A   patient  complaining  to  a  doctor  usually  describes  his 

illness  by  the  effect  it  has  upon  his  feelings,  but  the  doctor 

looks  beyond  the  effect  and  endeavors  to  locate  the  cause. 

When  the  disease  is  complicated  it  is  quite  probable  that 

there  is  more  than  one  cause.    An  instance  recently  brought 

to  our  attention  which  indicates  one  phase  of  the  unhealthy 

■condition  of  the  transportation  business  is  clearly  shown  in 

nee  of  one  old  freight  conductor  who  runs  a  way 

il  or  "peddler."    On  every  trip  over  the  road  he  finds 

uipments  for  points  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  are 

t    the   door,    while    those    for   the    nearer   stations    are 

i.uricd   under   masses   of  other   material    that   must    be 

the  deliver}  can  be  made.   The  cost  of  a  train 

raiting  while  this  sorting  process  is  going  on  is  high. 

It   takes   much    longer   to  get    a    train   over   the   road    than    it 
I,     This   same   train   crew   works   six   days   a    W0 

with  the  overtime  the  pay  they  receive  is  equivalent  to  much 
more. 

Now  here  is  a  sick  condition  if  there  ever  was  one.  the 
it  likewise  very  evident  If  a  way  freight  musl  lay  at 
on  45  minul  of  id  minutes,  while  th 

tin  shipment, 
videnl  that  the  i 

died  and  ought  to  be  with  all  possible  di 
partii  ul  ir  condition  exceedingly  exp 
but  it  has  a  dead  the  men  who  unlo 

■ 

Bui 
■•'  I'  paid  for  their  time. 
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Is  This  the  Future  Locomotive  ? 

Washington,    D.    C. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  steam  locomotive  has  been  coming  in  for  some  pretty 
severe  censure  lately,  part  of  it  justified  and  part  of  it  cer- 
tainly unjustified.  Considering  the  problem  with  no  interest 
to  serve  or  hamper  me,  I  believe  that  the  locomotive,  when 
actually  at  work,  performs  that  work  with  surprising  economy 
but  that  the  reasonable  grounds  for  criticism  are:  (a)  the 
first  cost  is  too  high;  (b)  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  high 
and  depreciation  rapid;  (c)  the  machine  as  a  whole  is 
vulnerable  at  so  many  points  that  it  is  out  of  service  too 
much  of  the  time. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  these  points  of  objection. 
(  I  )  I  he  locomotive  combines  in  a  single  unit,  three  some- 
what distinct  functions.  It  is  a  steam  generating  plant,  it 
converts  steam  into  reciprocating  motion,  and  it  must  trans- 
mit that  reciprocating  motion  to  the  rotation  of  the  driving 
wheels.  (2)  The  difficulty  in  solving  this  problem  has  in- 
d  steadily  as  the  demand  for  power  has  increased  and 
the  limitations  of  width  and  height  and  even  of  length  have 
been  reached.  (3)  While  many  important  economies  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  they  usually  necessitate  new 
parts  requiring  skillful  attention  and  adding  to  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  locomotive,  not  to  mention  its  high  first  cost 
and  cost  of  maintenance. 

Many  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  think  that 
the  limit  of  the  locomotive  has  already  been  reached,  and 
some  declare  that  we  must  turn  to  electric  traction  with 
central  power  house  installation.  The  great  advantages 
of  electric  traction  are  so  manifest  on  main  lines  of  heavy 
traffic  as  to  be  very  alluring,  but  it  must  necessarily  come 
slowly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  financing.  Further- 
more, it  is  apparently  not  economically  applicable  to  more 
than,  say,  three-fourths  of  the  present  railway  mileage.  Un- 
der all  the  circumstances  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  there 
i-  an  intermediate  stage  between  the  present  steam  locomotive 
and  the  ultimate  central  power  installation  with  electric 
motors?  May  not  that  intermediate  stage  be  the  electric 
locomotive  driven  with  its  own  power  generator? 

The  development  of  the  steam  turbine  and  the  electric 
drive  in  marine  practice  has  demonstrated  the  great  ad- 
vantage  arising  from  electric  transmission  of  power  and  we 
may  well  foresee  the  introduction  upon  the  platform  of  a 
car  not  excessive  in  length,  of  a  tender  for  coal  and  water, 
a  boiler  of  such  design  that  it  will  be  far  less  expensive  in 
first  cost  and  in  maintenance  than  the  present  type  of  boiler 
and  at  the  same  time  be  more  efficient,  and  a  turbine-driven 
i tor  delivering  its  power  to  motors  on  the  axles  of, 
say,  two  eight-whee]  trucks.  On  such  a  car  platform,  s.iv 
75  to  80  ft.  in  length,  the  separate  units  of  the  installation 
would  stand  in  much  the  relation  that  they  do  in  the  ordinary 
power  house  of  a  factory,  though  naturally  more  compactly 
placed.  The  design  of  the  boiler  would  follow  the  experience 
of  the  besl  stationary  and  marine  practice,  not  confined  to 
the  limitations  of  the  present  locomotive  frame  and  wheel 
in,  in      Many  of  the  objections  on  account  of  first 

mil    high   maintenance   expense  of   present   day   firebox 

di  sign  would  be  eliminated.     The  turbine  generator  needs 
no  endorsement  or  explanation  because  in  itself  it  is  a  unit 

thoroughly  tried  OUt  and  well  understood,      Lastly,  the  trans- 

i   ,>l    the  electric   power  to  the  driving  wheels   I 

simply  i  question  of  a  flexible  cabli 

So,  h   i  i motive  should  be  able  to  render  fairly  contin- 

making,   say,   800   miles  daily  in   pa 

I   miles   in   freight   service.      And   why 

i  d  marine  practice,  boilers  and  gen- 
I    as  we  propose  to  use  are  frequently  In  coo- 
tinuou 
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Electric  Freight  Locomotives  for  Chile* 

Speed  on  Heaviest  Grade  Will  Be  Doubled  and  Train 
Weights  Will  Be  Increased 


WORK  on  the  15  electric  road  freight  locomotives  for 
the  Chilean  State  Railways  is  nearing  completion. 
The  cabs  for  the  first  eight  of  the  road  freight  loco- 
motives have  been  delivered  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  the  installation  of  the  equipment.  There  will  also 
be  seven  switching  locomotives. 

The  road  locomotive  has  a  cab  of  the  box  type,  carried 
on  two  articulated  trucks,  each  having  three  driving  axles 
with  direct  geared  motors.  The  estimated  weight  is  226,000 
lb.     It  will  operate  at  3,000  volts  direct  current. 

This  locomotive  has  a  rating  of  1,680  hp.  at  3,000  volts 
and  will  be  able  to  develop  a  maximum  of  3,200  hp.  for 
short  periods.  With  natural  ventilation  the  locomotive  will 
deliver  for  one  hour  a  tractive  effort  of  27,950  lb.  at  a  speed 
of  22.6  miles  an  hour  at  3,000  volts.  The  continuous  ca- 
pacity of  the  locomotive  with  forced  ventilation  is  20,880  lb. 


tons.  They  are  operated  with  a  single  steam  locomotive, 
except  on  the  heavy  12-mile  grade  southbound,  and  on  a 
northbound  grade  of  6.8  miles.  On  these  two  sections  a 
steam  helper  is  now  used  to  maintain  speeds  of  from  10  to 
14  miles  an  hour. 

One  electric  locomotive  will  haul  a  trailing  load  of  770 
short  tons  in  either  direction  between  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago without  assistance  except  on  the  Tabon  grade.  On 
level  tangent  track  the  speed  with  such  a  load  will  be  35 
miles  an  hour.  The  average  running  speed  on  the  Tabon 
grade  will  be  approximately  24  miles  an  hour.  The  time 
saved  by  the  elimination  of  delay  to  take  fuel  and  water 
and  by  the  higher  running  speed  will  shorten  the  time  of  a 
trip  from  four  to  five  hours  in  each  direction. 

These  locomotives  are  equipped  with  Continental  spring 
buffers  and  M.C.B.  couplers,  arranged  to  take  attachments 
for  chain  couplers  temporarily.    The  two  six-wheel  trucks 
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Side  Elevation  of  Road  Freight  Locomotive 


tractive  effort  at  24.8  miles  an  hour.    The  maximum  speed 
is  40  miles  an  hour. 

The  general  dimensions  and  estimated  weights  of  the 
locomotive  are  as  follows: 

TAHLE    I. 

Dimensions   and   Weights   of  Road    Freight   Locomotives 

Track   gat;e    5   ft.     6  i 

Length    over   bufters    49  ft.  10 

Length    over   cab    38  ft.     0  i 

Total    Wherli.asc    37  ft.     0 

Rigid    wheelbase    13   ft.     9 

Height,  top  ct  rail  to  cab  rr.of   12  ft.     7 

Heigh',  top  of  rail  to  clerestory    13   ft.   10 

Width    over   cab    sheets    10  ft.     0 

Height  of  coupler   41 

Wheel    diameter     42 

Weight  of   complete  locomotive    226,000 

Weight  of  mechanical   parts    140.000 

Weight  of  electrical   equipment    86.000 

Weight  per  driving  axle    37,670 

The  road  locomotives  will  operate  over  the  116-mile  route 
between  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  and  the  28-mile  branch 
between  Las  Vegas  and  Los  Andes.  The  heaviest  grade  is 
225  per  cent  for  12  miles  from  Llai  Llai  to  La  Cumbre. 
This  is  known  as  the  Tabon  grade.  The  maximum  curvature 
is  11  degrees.    There  are  six  tunnels  in  the  electrified  zone. 

The  present  main  line   freight  trains  average  550  short 

"The  Chilean  electrification  problem  was  outlined  in  the  January  21,  1922, 
issue  of  the  Railway  Ase,  page  216.  and  the'  passenger  locomotives  were  de- 
scribed in  the  issue  of  March  4,   1922,  page  527. 


are  connected  at  the  inner  ends  by  a  mallet  hinge.  The 
bar-type  cast  steel  side  frames  are  located  outside  of  the 
wheels  and  are  connected  by  cast  steel  bumpers  and  cross- 
ties.  The  semi-elliptic  driving  springs  over  the  journal  boxes 
on  each  side  are  connected  to  one  another  by  equalizer  beams. 
The  ends  of  each  set  of  three  driving  springs  connected  thus 
are  attached  to  the  side  frames  through  coil  springs. 

The  38-foot  box-type  cab,  including  an  engineman's  com- 
partment in  each  end  and  a  central  equipment  compartment, 
is  carried  on  center  pins  located  approximately  over  the 
midpoint  of  each  rigid  wheelbase.  One  center  pin  is  re- 
strained both  longitudinally  and  laterally  and  the  other  in 
the  lateral  direction  only,  which  permits  free  longitudinal 
movement  of  the  cab  relative  to  one  truck. 

The  locomotives  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  air 
brakes,  which  are  standard  for  the  Chilean  Railways.  The 
air  brake  is  interlocked  with  the  regenerative  brake  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  supplemented  by  service  application  of  the 
train  brakes,  if  desired,  without  applying  the  air  brake  to 
the  locomotive  drivers. 

Current  is  collected  by  spring-raised,  air-lowered  para- 
graphs, controlled  by  compressed  air  and  arranged  to  be 
mechanically  locked  in  the  lowered  position.  Individual 
switches  mounted  in  banks  establish  the  main  circuit  con- 
nections.   Each  switch  is  a  complete  unit  in  itself  and  may 
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be  removed  without  disturbing  adjacent  switches.  Com- 
pressed air  controlled  by  electro-magnetic  valves  is  used  to 
operate  the  switches.  For  certain  circuits  where  no  current 
is  broken  and  for  low  voltages,  cam  switches  are  used.  These 
also  operate  by  compressed  air  controlled  by  electro-magnetic 
The  cam  group  comprises  a  number  of  switches 
mounted  on  a  single  shaft,  connected  through  a  rack  and 
pinion  to  a  double-acting  air  piston. 

Each  axle  of  the  locomotive  is  driven  by  a  motor,  wound 
for  1,500  volts  and  insulated  to  operate  two  in  series  on 
3,000  volts.  The  nominal  rating  of  this  motor  on  short  field 
is  280  hp.  at  155  amperes  and  1,500  volts.  Field  control  is 
secured  by  the  use  of  two  separate  field  windings  on  the 
main  poles.  The  motors  are  geared  directly  to  the  axles 
with  a  ratio  of  3.94  to  1.  The  gear  used  is  of  the  flexible 
type. 

A  motor-generator  set  provides  low  voltage  power  to  com- 
pressors, blowers,  control  equipment  and  lights.  This  set  has 
a  single  frame  and  two  armatures  carried  by  a  common  shaft. 
The  3,000-volt  motor  is  a  bi-polar  double-commutator  ma- 
chine. The  continuous  rating  of  the  generator  is  35  kw.  at 
92  volts. 


The    following   table    gives    the    general    dimensions    ind 
estimated  weights  of  the  locomotive: 


Dimensions  and  Weights  of   Switching  Locomotives 

Track    gage    

Length   over   buffers    40 

Length   over   central    cab    17 

Length   over   hrods    21 

Total    whcelhase    27 

Rigid     wheclbase     8 

Height,   top  of  rail   to  cab   'Oof    12 

Width  over  cab  sheets    10 

l     

Wheel    diameter     

Weight  of  complete  locorm.t  ivc    1 

t    mechanical    parts    

i    electrical    equipment    

Weight  per  driving  axle 

The  trucks  are  of  the  rigid  bolster  equalized  type  with 
rolled,  steel  frames  located  outside  of  the  wheels.  A  center 
pin  is  located  at  approximately  mid-length  of  each  rigid 
wheelbase.  The  central  cab  has  an  engineman's  stand  in 
each  end  and  control  apparatus  centrally  located  and  suit- 
ably protected.  Buffers,  couplers  and  air  brake  equipment 
are  duplicates  of  those  on  the  road  locomotive.  The  control 
equipment  also  comprises  apparatus  similar  to  that  already 
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A  master  controller  is  located  In  each  engineman's  com- 
partment to  provide  double-end  operation,  the  same  master 
controller    being    used    for    both    motoring    and    regen 
braking.     This    controller    provides    50    control    notches    in 
acceleration. 

For  regenerative  braking,  the  main  motor  armature 

as  when  motoring  and 
the  motor  fields  are  separately  excited  by  the  motor-generator 
l  he  range  of  speed  in  regenerative  braking  will  be  from 
I  miles  per  hour. 

Switching  Locomotives 

twitching  locomotives  will  be  the  last  ones  built.   The 

vivel  trucks. 

in-  mounted  on  eai  h  truck  driving  direct  through 
helical   gears.    The  estimated   weigh)   is    136,000   lb 

tion, 
nominal  rating  of  this  I  "  hp.    With 

■  rl     for 

1  !  peed  of  10.6  miles  per  hour  and 

•  7  muea  per  hour. 

With  25  per  cent  nominal  adl  tarring  tractr 

l  lb.  'I  he  maximu  niles  an  hour 

Mi.    equipm  A  developing 

hp      In   view  "f   an   v\\  these 

locomotive*  have  ned  to  handle  tra 

short  tons  in  yards  with  h  \.  1  ■• 


described  for  the  road  locomotives  and  the  pantagraph  is  of 
the  same  type. 

The  four  motors  are  of  the  series  type  wound  for  1,500 

volts  and  insulated  for  operation  two  in  series  at  3,000  volts. 

motor  has  a  one-hour  ratine  of   140  lip    at  75  amperes 

\  olts. 
The  motor-generator  set.  to  suppl)  power  for  the  com- 
motor,  lights  and  control  circuit-,  has  a  two-part 
frame,  each  part  containing  two  bearings  in  which  runs  a 
common  shaft  earning  two  armatures,  one  a  1.500-volt  motor 
(insulated  for  3,000  volts)  and  the  other  a  low  voltage 
generator.  With  3,000  volts  applied  to  the  motor,  the 
generator  will  deliver  22.5  kilowatts 

main  control  resistance,  connected  ahead  of  all  motors, 

with  ample  capacity  for  frequent,  heavy  accelera- 

m. I  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  emergency  operation 

with  one  pair  of  motors  cut  oul     rhe  nun  rating 

!  moderate  changes  in  b  I  in  starting, 

which  in  turn  tends  to  minimum  wear  and   tear  on  the  loco 
ml  rolling 
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Marcl  of  11.850  tons  hav- 

inc  been   shipped   dnritm  the  month  to  Great    Britain,  and  22,850 

China   and   Japan.     The  total   quantity   of   wheat   shipped 

i  \  ancouver  diirinR  the  winter  season    November  to  March. 
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Car  Service  Rules  Improve  Use  of  Equipment 


An  Analysis  of  Empty  Car  Movement  Shows  Several 
Prevalent  Impressions  to  Be  Erroneous 

By  M.  J.  Gormley 
Chairman,  Car  Service  Division,  American  Railway  Association 


The  following  CONCLUSIONS  regarding  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  car  service  rules  and  the  movement 
of  equipment  generally  are  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
records  we  have  compiled,  supplemented  by  reports  from  12 
railroads  on  which  43  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  country 
was  handled  from  January  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1921. 
The  more  important  aspects  of  this  problem  are:  (1)  Empty 
car  mileage  and  its  causes.  (2)  Car  service  rules  in  actual 
practice.  (3)  The  importance  of  supervision  of  car  move- 
ment. 

The  figures  obtained  from  the  12  roads  referred  to  show 
that  the  loaded  car  mileage  east  and  north  exceeded  the  loaded 
car  mileage  west  and  south  from  January  1,  1919,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1921,  from  a  minimum  of  64,432,000  to  a  maximum 
of  152,698,000  miles  per  month.  It  is  estimated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  this  country  reside  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers. 
This  explains  the  unbalanced  traffic  of  the  country.  Even 
under  normal  conditions  there  is  this  greatly  unbalanced 
traffic  and  it  is  accentuated  in  times  of  business  depression 
and  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  greater  fluctuations  in 
the  various  classes  of  traffic. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  fluctuations  in  traffic 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  comparison  between  August, 
1919,  a  period  of  low  empty  mileage  and  heavy  traffic,  and 
January,  1921,  a  period  of  very  high  empty  mileage  and 
greatly  decreased  traffic.  In  August,  1919,  5  per  cent  of  the 
loading  was  live  stock,  20  per  cent  coal  and  coke,  6  per  cent 
forest  products,  4  per  cent  ore,  and  60  per  cent  merchandise 
and  miscellaneous.  In  January,  1921,  7  per  cent  of  the 
traffic  was  live  stock,  2  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in 
August,  1919;  26  per  cent  was  coal  and  coke,  6  per  cent 
greater  than  in  August,  1919;  4  per  cent  was  forest  products, 
2  per  cent  less  than  in  August,  1919;  2  per  cent  was  ore,  a 
decrease  of  2  per  cent  as  compared  with  August,  1919;  and 
54  per  cent  was  merchandise  and  miscellaneous,  a  decrease 
of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  August,  1919.  This  shows 
that  the  commodities  moving  largely  in  one  direction  in- 
creased while  the  traffic  generally  decreased,  thereby  creating 
a  very  unavoidable  empty  car  mileage. 

An  important  factor  increasing  empty  car  mileage  in 
times  of  business  depression  is  the  light  loading  of  equip- 
ment. We  are  now  making  an  analysis  of  1921  loading 
figures.  The  principal  products  of  agriculture  alone  show 
a  net  total  of  nearly  130,000  cars  used  unnecessarily  in  1921 
on  the  assumption  that  the  same  average  loading  per  car 
might  have  been  attained  as  in  1920.  These  were  long  haul 
commodities  and  moved  largely  to  the  east  and  north  in  the 
direction  of  prevailing  traffic,  thereby  adding  just  that  many 
more  cars  to  be  handled  back  empty  into  the  producing  ter- 
ritories. These  few  commodities  alone  undoubtedly  added 
from  40  to  70  million  empty  car  miles  to  the  year's  total. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  possible  way  to  avoid  empty  car 
mileage  that  is  due  to  unbalanced  or  fluctuating  traffic  or  to 
light  loading  by  shippers.  Most  certainly  such  empty  mile- 
age could  not  be  avoided  to  any  greater  degree  under  a  car 
pool  than  under  the  ownership  principle.     It  is  self-evident 

•Abstracted  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  annual  session  of  the  Trans- 
portation division  of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  the  Blackstone 
hotel,  Chicago,  on  April    19,    1922. 


that  empty  cars  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  west  or 
south-bound  loading  must  be  moved  empty  to  the  producing 
territory  and  without  any  question  it  is  most  economical  to 
return  the  equipment  currently  and  automatically  in  accord 
with  ownership  rather  than  attempt  to  do  it  by  the  so-called 
fleet  movements  of  miscellaneous  cars  without  any  regard  to 
the  character  of  cars  required  in  the  loading  territories. 

We  further  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  percent 
of  home  cars  on  home  lines  increased  from  48  in  January, 
1921,  to  7-1  in  July  of  the  same  year  with  a  concurrent  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage  and  in  spite 
of  a  decrease  in  total  car  loading.  That  it  has  been  an  error 
to  charge  a  considerable  amount  of  empty  car  mileage  to  the 
relocating  of  cars  to  the  owning  line  is,  we  believe,  clearly 
proven  by  these  facts.  We  believe  transportation  men  gen- 
erally are  convinced  that  it  is  never  economical  to  increase 
empty  car  mileage  solely  to  save  per  diem  expense  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  create  a  greater  transportation  expense 
that  would  be  the  payment  of  the  per  diem. 

To  determine  whether  there  was  any  parallel  movement  of 
empties  in  the  direction  of  the  preponderating  loaded  move- 
ment a  check  was  made  by  our  inspectors  at  the  principal 
interior  terminals  on  four  of  the  larger  eastern  railroads. 
We  checked  20,627  cars  moving  east  and  of  that  number  only 
290,  or  1.4  per  cent,  were  empty.  We  believe  all  railroads 
could  make  such  checks  profitably  to  determine  whether  there 
are  unnecessary  empty  movements  in  the  direction  of  the 
preponderating  traffic.  The  above  indicates  a  very  good 
performance. 

Car  Service  Rules  in  Actual  Practice 

We  are  frequently  met  with  the  statement  that  when  there 
is  a  decided  decrease  in  business  with  a  consequent  surplus 
of  equipment  there  is  an  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  to  move  foreign  cars  off  the  line  empty  and  load 
home  cars  to  connections  for  the  sole  purpose  of  decreasing 
per  diem  expense.  It  is  convincing  from  the  studies  made 
and  from  the  reports  of  our  inspectors  that  this  conclusion 
generally  is  reached  from  off-hand  opinions  and  without 
supporting  data.  The  best  evidence  in  our  possession  that 
the  general  views  about  this  have  been  erroneous  is  the  fact 
that  an  analysis  of  the  reports  of  our  inspectors  covering  a 
check  of  82,156  cars  over  a  three-months'  period  and  includ- 
ing 142  railroads  and  316  stations  shows  that  the  violations 
of  Car  Service  Rule  No.  1,  which  is  the  rule  that  says  home 
cars  shall  not  be  used  for  the  movement  of  traffic  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  home  road  when  the  use  of  other  suitable  cars 
under  these  rules  is  practicable,  has  amounted  to  only  3.4 
per  cent,  while  violations  of  Rule  No.  2  amounted  to  7.8  per 
cent,  and  violations  of  Rule  No.  3  amounted  to  3.2  per  cent, 
or  a  total  violation  of  all  the  three  rules  of  14.5  per  cent. 
In  other  words  96.6  per  cent  of  these  cars  were  handled  in 
accordance  with  car  service  Rule  No.  1  and  85.5  per  cent 
in  accordance  with  all  the  rules. 

Of  the  82,156  cars  checked,  45,086  were  loaded  by  the 
carriers  with  merchandise  and  of  these  cars  only  1.7  per  cent 
were  loaded  in  violation  of  Car  Service  Rule  No.  1.  The 
investigations  made  by  Car  Service  division  into  this  phase 
of  the  subject  have  been  very  extensive.  They  show  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  that   the  carriers  generally  have  ad- 
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heied  to  the  rules  and  the  integrity  of  the  rules  has  been 
maintained.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  we  in  the  Car 
Service  division  feel  that  the  railroads  individually  may 
rely  upon  the  integrity  of  each  other  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  scheme  of  car  service  rules.  We  believe  that  an- 
other wrong  impression  has  been  created  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion of  switching  expense  involved  in  the  observance  of  the 
It  was  our  impression,  as  we  assume  it 
was  the  impression  of  most  transportation  men,  that  a  con- 
siderable switching  expense  is  involved  in  the  observance  of 
the  car  service  rules.  This  question  has  been  given  special 
investigation  at  several  important  switching  centers  and 
competent  local  operating  officers  have  reported  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  has  not  caused  any  expense  that  could 
be  eliminated  if  these  rules  were  not  in  effect.  It  is  un- 
doubtedlv  true  that  some  expense  can  be  charged  to  this,  but 
we  are  convinced  from  the  analysis  we  have  made  and  from 
observations  made  by  our  own  inspectors  that  the  extent  of 
this  cost  has  generally  been  greatly  overestimated.  The 
records  of  car  loading  at  some  industries  where  extra  effort 
was  made  to  observe  the  car  service  rules  have  shown  very 
conclusively  that  it  is  possible  to  comply  with  them  without 
adding  anything  to  the  switching  expense.  In  the  case  of 
a  particularly  good  sized  industry  we  have  in  mind  a  very 
substantial  improvement  was  made  in  the  observance  of  car 
service  rules,  and  a  careful  check  demonstrated  that  not  one 
cent  of  extra  switching  expense  was  incurred. 

The  enforcement  of  the  car  service  rules  involves  estab- 
lishing a  proper  relation  with  the  shipping  public.  The  lack 
of  understanding  by  the  shippers  of  the  value  from  their 
own  standpoint  of  loading  the  equipment  in  conformity  with 
the  car  service  rules  is  now  more  responsible  than  any  other 
one  cause  for  violating  the  rules.  With  a  view  to  improving 
this  condition  our  representatives  have  been  devoting  con- 
siderable time  in  conference  with  shippers  and  railroad  offi- 
cers and  the  Car  Service  division  has  recently  issued  a  cir- 
cular for  distribution  to  shippers  asking  for  their  co-opera- 
tion, in  their  own  interest,  in  carrying  out  the  car  service 
rules.  In  the  districts  where  the  most  intensive  educational 
work  has  been  done  the  records  show  that  invariably  when 
the  shipper  has  a  fair  understanding  of  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  car  service  rules  he  has  given  unquali- 
fied support  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  Importance  of  Supervision  of  Car  Movement 

How  many  transportation  men  today  realize  that  the  car 
equipment  of  this  country  has  a  value  of  approximately  five 
billion  dollars  and  that  it  constitute  tie-fourth  of 
the  value  of  railroad  property?  In  order  to  secure  the  ut- 
most efficiency  from  this  vast  investment  intensive  super- 
vision  of   car   handling    is   issary,      In   our  opinion   there 

is   no  better    field    than   this    for   the   application   of   the   old 
doctrine    that    intensive    super'.  one    thousand    per 

cent  return.    We  believe  th.it  the  ownership  principle,  under 
the  pre-,  nt  <  ar  Bervii  e  rules,  all  tiling  taken  into  (  onsidera- 

nil   workable   method   for 
■  ii  e 
d  thai  the  present  car  service  rules 
result  of  tin'  gradual  evolution  in  the  handling 
ment  and  are  based  on  Fundam  ntally  sound  principles 
ndpoint  of  shipper-  and  the  i  tilroads,     v. 
iry   to  look   to  new   methods   for 
indling  in  the  future  and  it  is  our  very  firm 
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1.     A   more   int  of   the   individual   i.ir 
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will  :  •  m1  of  empty  equipment  of  the 
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avoided,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  preponderating 
loaded  traffic;  (e)  terminal  delays  will  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

2.  A  system  of  recording  car  mileage  by  classes,  by  direc- 
tion and  by  operating  divisions,  to  provide  a  definite  record 
to  determine  the  cause,  effect  and  remedy  for  empty  mileage. 

3.  A  well  thought  out  plan  of  car  maintenance  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  empty  car  mileage  due  entirely  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  car. 

The  last  item  does  not  mean  that  we  recommend  that  all 
cars  be  maintained  in  condition  suitable  for  all  classes 
of  traffic.  A  car  fit  for  rough  loading  in  one  part  of  the 
country  may  serve  the  purpose  in  that  territory  just  as  well 
as  a  car  that  is  in  fit  condition  to  handle  high  class  traffic. 
To  maintain  all  equipment  in  condition  to  handle  any  and 
every  class  of  traffic  would  undoubtedly  involve  an  unjustifi- 
able expense. 

The  work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  year  or 
two  in  the  education  of  railroad  officers  and  employees  and 
of  the  shipping  public  in  the  merits  of  the  car  service  rules 
and  in  their  practical  application  is  a  foundation  for  the 
more  difficult  times  ahead  when  business  will  be  heavy, 
freight  cars  of  all  types  in  demand  and  the  possible  tendency 
to  disregard  ownership.  The  exceptionally  heavy  grain  busi- 
ness handled  last  year  in  the  west  with  a  close  adherence 
to  these  rules  indicates  what  can  be  done  even  with  heavy 
business.  We  firmly  believe  that  a  substantial  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  these  rules  will  accomplish  the  necessary 
distribution  of  equipment  between  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  manner  and  will 
avoid  the  necessity  for  emergency  orders  for  the  movement 
of  cars  which  are  bound  to  be  uneconomical  in  operation 
and  unsatisfactory  in  results. 


Gasoline    Propelled    Railway  Coaches 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
held  in  Indianapolis,  March  29,  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Charles  Guernsey,  general  manager,  rail- 
road division,  Service  Motor  Truck  Company,  Wabash,  Ind., 
on  the  subject  of  gasoline  railway  coaches. 

Mr.  Guernsey  traced  the  early  development  of  the  gas- 
oline propelled  railway  coach;  the  heavy,  cumbersome  types 
expensive  to  maintain,  some  driven  by  gas-electric  motors, 
some  with  the  gasoline  engine  mounted  under  the  center 
of  the  car,  all  representing  an  attempt  to  use  a  gasoline 
motor  in  a  car  otherwise  typical  of  steam  train  design. 

Present  day  models  are  radically  different.  They  have 
not  lost  the  railroad  point  of  view  altogether  but  have  chosen 
carefully  from  railroad  practice  those  features  which  fit  in 
with  this  new  type  of  equipment. 

The    gasoline    railroad    motor   coach    will    enable   branch 
lines  and   short   lines,   which   arc   now    operated   at   an  enor- 
mous lass,  to  convert  passenger  traffic  to  a  money-making 
■  lue  to  the  low  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 

A    13-ton    car   can    be   operated    For  Cent!   per   car 

mile,  as  against  a  cost  of  SI  t ■ »  $2  per  mile  for  steam  opera- 
tion. I  lie  initial  COSl  is  low.  I  lie  railroad  motor  coach 
is  primarily  designed  for  service  where  steam  operation  i- 
lc*>  expensive  and   where  frequent  service   is  desired. 

An    instance   was   cited    where   a    branch    line   in   the  Blue 

mountains    was    only    getting    about    $.*0    per   day    in 

■<  r     revenue,     while    tin  COSt     with     steam 

equipment   was   $40   per  day.     With   a   gasoline  propelled 

railway  coach,  this  road  is  now  running  at  a  total  operating 

'   .sin  per  day,  making  a  profit  of  $20  per  day. 
During  thi  of  the  paper  an  officer  of  the  Illinois 

!    brought    OUt    the  Be   railroad   that    bad    m 

per    \ear   through    the   use  of 
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gasoline  propelled  coaches  on  branch  lines.  His  line,  he 
stated,  w;is  investigating  this  type  of  car  for  use  on  its 
branch  and  short  lines. 

A  representative  from  the  Wabash  made  the  assertion  that 
the  steam  locomotive  required  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
fuel  expenditure  for  one-half  as  for  maximum  load,  a  fact 
which  makes  branch  lines  so  expensive.  This  is  not  true 
with  light  gasoline  rail  car  equipment.  It  was  his  thought 
that  the  need  is  to  build  the  gasoline  propelled  car  as  light 
as  possible  and  as  strong  as  possible. 

The  =ucces«  of  the  motor  coach,  the  speaker  brought  out, 
after  all  hinges  primarily  on  the  engine.  The  car  must  be 
designed  with  this  thought  uppermost.  The  engine  must 
be  one  which  will  stand  up  under  the  severest  kind  of  service, 
and  it  must  be  capable  of  operating  continuously  at  high 
speed  and  under  wide  open  throttle.  It  must  operate  with 
the  minimum  of  vibration  and  every  part  must  be  accessible. 

An  interesting  test  was  made  by  the  Service  Motor  Truck 


Company  with  the  Ah  in.  by  6  in.  Midwest  engine  which  is 
standard  in  this  company's  railway  coach.  The  results  of 
the  trials  to  determine  acceleration  in  intermediate  and  high 
gear  were  as  follows: 

Intermediate  Transmission 


0 

1) 

0 

to    ^  1 .72    m.p.h. 
to    25.34    -l.p.h. 
to    28.95    m.p.h. 

30  sec.                     29  sec. 
J  2  sec.                      42  sec. 
55  sec.                     59  sec. 

Hich  Transmission 

1.200  r.p.i 
1.400  r.p.i 
1,600  r.p.i 

0 
0 

to   32.5   m.p.h. 
to  37.2   m.p.h. 

1   min.  38  sec.              1   min.  32 
1  min.   50  sec.              2  min.     6 

sec. 
sec. 

1,400  r.p.i 
1.600  r.p.i 

The  detailed  design  of  gasoline  engines  for  use  in  rail- 
way motor  coaches  was  discussed,  considerable  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  necessity  for  high  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. Some  of  the  features  advocated  included  large  size 
crank  shafts,  special  lubrication  by  oil  forced  to  all  bearings 
and  lubrication  controlled  according  to  the  load  and  not 
the  speed  of  the  engine.  Large  valves  with  high  lifts  are 
desirable  to  allow  quick  induction  of  fuel  and  scavenging. 


Many  Opportunities  for  Eliminating  Hand  Labor 

Great  Savings  to  Be  Made  in  Maintenance  of  Way  Work 
Through  the  Use  of  Power  Equipment 

By  Robert  H.  Ford, 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 


Time  studies  of  seasonal  or  extra-gang  laborers  engaged 
in  similar  classes  of  work  made  some  years  ago  on 
various  railroads,  showed  that  their  productivity  ranged 
from  28  to  33  per  cent.  Although  the  regular  section  organ- 
ization runs  higher  than  this,  the  fact  remains  that  on  most 
railroads  the  productivity  of  maintenance  labor  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  that  secured  in  other  industries  where 
other  means  have  been  used  and  some  measure  employed 
for  gaging  output. 

While  a  great  deal  must  yet  be  done  in  the  selection, 
training  and  education  of  labor  generally,  the  fact  remains 
that  before  the  railroads  can  lessen  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  their  physical  property  devoted  to  transportation,  means 
must  be  found  that  will  permit  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  modern  methods  and  facilities  to  decrease  labor 
expenditures  to  a  degree  not  hertofore  considered  possible. 
More  attention  will  be  paid  ultimately  to  the  design  of  rail- 
road facilities  to  combine  economical  use  with  standardiza- 
tion of  parts  in  conformity  with  recognized  commercial  prac- 
tices. In  place  of  specializing  on  the  design  of  the  composite, 
effort  must  be  in  the  direction  of  interchangeability  of  parts 
as  far  as  possible  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  varied 
types  and  classes  of  facilities  rather  than  to  special  classes 
as  at  present.  This  fact,  of  itself,  will  not  only  permit  great 
reduction  in  maintenance  costs  but  will  also  in  turn  affect 
the  design  and  adaptability  of  labor-saving  devices  used 
in  their  up-keep.  For  example,  locomotive  cranes,  motor  cars 
and  work  equipment  of  all  kinds  should  be  so  designed  that 
their  parts  will  be  interchangeable  with  each  other  and  with 
locomotive  or  car  parts  wherever  possible  and  in  conformity 
with  M.  C.  B.  standards. 

Specialization  in  railroad  maintenance  has  lagged  behind 
nearly  all  other  lines  of  industry.  This  is  not  due  to  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  such  matters  but  because  of  the  fact  that  for  years 
the  roads  have  been  too  pool  to  be  economical,  a  fact  that 
will  as  a  rule  be  reflected  in  more  or  less  expensive  methods 
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of  up-keep  whether  on  a  railroad,  in  a  factory,  or  on  a  farm. 
The  inability  to  keep  pace  with  science  and  invention  in 
providing  proper  appliances  to  replace  obsolete  methods  and 
facilities  prevails  to  a  marked  extent  on  our  American  rail- 
roads. Working  conditions,  legislation  and  higher  costs 
of  labor  have  served  to  accentuate  this  of  late  and  as  a.  re- 
sult changes  in  methods  of  up-keep  are  sure  to  result.  As 
evidence  of  this,  more  attention  has  been  paid  and  more 
actual  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  the  last 
few  years  than  in  the  previous  20  years  and,  from  every 
economical  and  industrial  standpoint,  this  development  is 
bound  to  continue  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

Last  year  about  460,000  men  were  required  to  maintain 
the  roadways  of  the  United  States.  This  is  equivalent  to 
over  16  army  divisions,  which  if  marched  in  army  formation, 
in  columns  of  fours,  would  extend  for  208  miles  and  require 
nearly  nine  eight-hour  days  to  pass  a  given  point.  Approxi- 
mately 360,000  of  these  men  performed  work  that  some  day 
will  be  done  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  mechanical  means. 

To  maintain  the  railroads  of  the  country,  vast  amounts  of 
labor  and  material  are  consumed  annually  for  which  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Three- 
hundred  and  fifty-four  million  dollars,  or  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  maintenance  outlay,  was  for  roadway  and  track  re- 
pairs, requiring  a  vast  army  of  men. 

Large  Expenditures  for  Drainage 

The  roadway  must  be  continually  drained  and  ditched, 
approximately  $31,000,000  being  expended  annually  for 
these  purposes  alone.  Years  ago  such  work  could  be  done 
at  a  cost  of  from  10  to  25  cents  per  cu.  yd.,  while  to  do 
the  work  today  in  the  same  manner  costs  from  $0.75  to  $2 
per  cu.  yd.  If  performed  by  teams,  the  cost  is  from  $0.50 
to  $1.75  per  cu.  yd. 

The  introduction,  a  few  years  ago,  of  the  self-propelled 
steam  ditcher  working  from  a  flat  car,  afforded  great  oppor- 
tunities for  labor  reductions  in  this  direction.  One  of  these 
machines  will  perform  the  work  of  from  75  to  100  men  and 
reduces  the  cost  enormously.     The  flat  cars  have  given  way  to 
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automatic  air  dump  cars  with  a  steam  ditcher  between  them, 
the  machine  working  from  the  track  and  loading  and  moving 
the  material  by  a  self-propelled  device  to  the  point  of  dis- 
position. 

A  comparatively  recent  innovation  in  the  list  of  ditching 
equipment  is  the  ditcher-spreader,  equipped  with  wings  simi- 
lar to  ordinary  spreaders  l>ut  with  the  addition  of  a  detach- 
able cutting  edge  so  shaped  as  to  form  the  standard  ballast 
section.  This  machine  not  only  clears  the  ditches  but  it  also 
•  the  sub-grade  from  the  toe  of  the  ballast  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  roadbed  and  cuts  and  cleans  the  ditches  be- 
yond the  roadlx^d  in  one  operation,  leaving  a  uniform  and 
highly  satisfactory  appearance.  The  ditcher-spreader  is 
pushed  by  a  locomotive  and  will  ditch  complete  from  10 
to  25  miles  of  track  per  day,  completing  both  sides  of  the 
roadbed  where  necessary.  It  does  the  work  of  several  hun- 
dred men  at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  6  cents  per  cu.  yd.  This 
machine  will  dig  new  ditches  but  its  main  advantage  is  to 
keep  the  sides  clear  of  the  annual  accumulations  while  the 
-team  ditcher,  previously  referred  to,  is  most  economical 
in  long,  heavy  or  sliding  cuts.  The  steam  ditcher  costs  about 
$10,000  and  the  ditcher-spreader  from  $15,000  to  $20,000, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  machine  required. 

For  years  it  was  customary  to  use  flat  cars  with  a  work 
train,  on  which  the  material  was  loaded  by  hand  or  steam 
shovels  and  hauled  out  to  the  place  of  use,  to  be  unloaded 
by  means  of  unloading  plows  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
train  and  drawn  through  the  material  by  a  Lidgerwood  un- 
loading machine.  Changing  conditions,  have  made  this 
method,  so  expensive  and  cumbersome  that  it  has  now  no 
place  in  economical  maintenance  and  has  been  replaced  by 
the  automatic  air  dump  car,  operated  direct  from  the  loco- 
motive and  loaded  by  the  locomotive  crane,  steam  shovel 
or  other  appliances.  These  air  dump  cars  cost  approxi- 
mately $3,200  and  there  are  several  excellent  types. 
The  Motor  Car 

Although  the  hand  car  is  an  obsolete  and  expensive 
factor  in  railway  maintenance,  it  still  continues  to  be  used 
cm  a  large  part  of  the  railway  mileage.  The  section  motor 
car  replaces  this  and  has  now  become  an  essential  for  track 
maintenance,  both  as  a  means  of  economizing  labor  and  re- 
ducing expenditures.  A  section  motor  car  costs  about  $275, 
•itli  an  annual  maintenance  of  about  $25,  exclusive  of  fuel. 

It  has  been  customery  for  many  years  for  all  operations 

incident  to  replacing  rail  to  be  dune  by  manual  labor,  but 

it   is  now  entirely   practii  al   to  do  the  greater   part   of  this 

work  by  mechanii  al  means,  from  the  unloading  to  the  final 

of  the  operation,  until  the  released  rail  and   fastenings 

,re  p]  ihipment    Pneumatic  air  ma 

chines  for  u  perated  by  two  or  three  men  in  place 

ol  die  15  formerly  required,  gasoline  or  electrii  driven  loco 

motive  cranes  or  Small  hand-power  machines  operated  by 
three  or   four  men,  will  do  the  work  that   formerly  required 

10  times  tliat  Dumber  in  laying  rail,  their  cos)  i 
from  depending  upon   the   Bize   and   type 

of  the  mac  bine  required. 

Power  driven  pneumatic  drills,  power  bonding  machines 

and     pOWeT    track     wrenc  he-     are    >ome    of    the    laDOT-SaVing 

I    tin-    work    and 

will  p  |   and  Ik-  productive  ol 

my  in  rail   i  i  laying  rail 

p,  r  mile,  tli'    i  irge  Qui  I 
la  op  rating  condition     ind 
■  iday  i-  pre  mile.    To 

Hi   when   it  will   I*'  pr.ieti 

ne  third  tin-  sum. 

mil  on   i  flat  i  ar 
end  equipped  with  two  air  d  « <  '  '"I  ■"1'1 

the  equival 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  railroad  man  appreciates 
the  wide-spread  usage  and  great  opportunity  for  savings 
from  a  properly  designed  locomotive  crane.  These  machines 
will  do  about  everything  required  in  lifting,  placing,  trans- 
ferring, pile  driving,  erecting,  digging  and  in  fact  anything 
of  this  class  where  manual  labor  has  been  necessary  hereto- 
fore. Their  activities  are  predicated  very  largely  upon  the 
organization  and  method  of  control. 

One  of  the  expensive  items  of  roadway  maintenance  is 
caused  from  the  deteriorating  effect  of  brine  drippings  and 
from  salt  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean  on  rail  fastenings, 
spikes,  bolts,  tie  plates,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  rail  itself. 
This  requires  that  these  metal  parts  shall  be  oiled  periodically 
and  the  work  is  usually  done  by  track  labor..  An  oiling 
machine,  introduced  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna.  &  West- 
ern by  A.  J.  Neafie  of  that  company  has  proven  invaluable, 
both  as  a  means  of  performing  the  work  efficiently  and  de- 
creasing labor  costs. 

Killing  Weeds 

The  American  railroads  spend  today  about  $30,000,000 
for  clearing  the  weeds  from  their  tracks,  with  about  $16,000.- 
000  additional  to  keeping  the  right-of-way  clear  of  brush 
and  weeds.  Track  weeds  give  rise  to  one  of  the  larger  items 
of  roadway  maintenance.  On  important  lines  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  removed  from  the  track  in  order  that  it  may  be 
properly  maintained.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  jobs  of 
section  labor  and  requires  the  services  of  an  average  of  over 
100,000  men  for  five  months  of  the  year  to  clear  the  Ameri- 
can  railroad  tracks  of  weeds.  A  weed  burner,  operating 
twice  during  the  season,  will  remove  the  weeds  at  a  cost 
of  $14  per  mile  per  trip  as  compared  with  $135  per  mile 
for  hand  labor.  This  is  only  one  of  several  devices  that 
is  entirely  practical  for  the  purpose. 

On  branch  lines  the  ballast  shoulders  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  disc  weed  cutter  which  operates  at  a  cost  of  about 
$4.50  per  mile  as  compared  with  $25  |>er  mile  for  hand 
labor.  Track  mowing  machines  which  consists  of  a  sickle 
bar  attached  to  a  heavy  duty  motor  car  can  be  used  for  this 
work.  These  machines  operate  at  a  speed  of  from  four  to 
six  miles  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  $5.50  per  mile,  as  compared 
with  $40  |rt  mile  for  l>oth  sides  of  the  track  by  hand  labor. 

Destruction  of  weeds  by  chemicals  is  both  possible  and 
practical  although  the  field  is  yet  open  for  further  develop- 
ment. Here  again  much  remains  for  the  inventive  genius 
The  foundation  for  most  chemical  weed  destroyers  is  arsenic 
in  a  soda  solution.  After  a  series  of  applications  the  interval 
between  applications  can  be  increased  and  the  cost  cor- 
respondingly  reduced.  It  is  possible  by  annual  applications 
to  Sterilize  the  soil  90  that  weeds  will  not  grow. 

Approximately  44  million  dollars  is  annually  expended 
for  tamping  ties,  which  is  almost  exclusively  a  labor  item 
and  i-  performed  by  the  section  and  extra  gang  forces.  Then- 
are    now    upon    the    market    tie    lamping    machines,   operated 

both  electrically  and  by  mean-  of  compressed  air,  in  some 
cases  the  lection  motor  being  used  to  run  the  compressor 
ihe-e  machines  cosl  about  $2,500  each,  and  reduce  th 
of  the  work  greatly.  The  tie  tamping  machine  i-  a  practical. 
efficient  tool,  [ta  use,  however,  has  not  become  aa  general 
as  the  e  ne  umstani  ea  warrant. 

Ballast   becomes   foul   by  USe  and   nm-t   Ik'  either  shoveled 

out  bj  hand  and  wasted  on  the  adjoining  slopes  or  cleaned 
i-  it  i-  customary  for  many  mads  to  do  the 
latter  work  by  hand,  using  the-  old  fashioned  screen  (some- 
what -miliar  to  a  coal  screen)  Even  al  that  they  are  en- 
able,! to  --how  savings,  principally  because  of  the  fu 
of  the  ballast.  While  there  is  yet  a  great  opportunity  for  an 
nni-  to  redui  e  ■  osta  of  thia  nature  then  is  now  on 
the  market  a  power-operated  mechanical  ballast  screen  that 

OVei  hand  labor  and  eon-erves  the 

ply,  a  matter  of  special  importance  In  i 
to.  alii 


A  Simplified  Analysis  of  the  Railroad  Problem 

The  Goal  Which  All  Roads  Should  Strive  For  and  How  They  Are 
Failing  to  Attain  It 

By   Harrington   Emerson 


I  All  presenting  a  theory  which  rests  on  a  series  of  sup- 
ports. Any  one  of  these  supports  from  the  bottom  up 
may  be  defective.  The  defects  may  be  serious,  in  which 
case  the  next  step  should  not  be  taken,  or  they  may  be 
unimportant  and  we  can  correct  them  without  changing  the 
higher  steps.  The  theory  is  that  we  are  striving  for  safety 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  safety 
of  any  part. 

Newton's  first  law  of  motion  is :     "Action  and  reaction 
are  equal  and  opposite." 

This  is  equally  true  of  all  industry  that  "revenues  must 
equal  expenses."     Over  a   series  of  years  there  should  not 
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Chart    I — Apportionment    of    Operating    and    Perpetuation 
Expenses 

be  any  deficit  nor  any  surplus.  For  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  there  was  in  1921  a  very  large  deficit  and  there 
was  a  greater  deficit  in  1920. 

As  far  back  as  we  go  there  has  always  been  a  deficit. 
Hitherto  this  deficit  has  been  made  up  (1)  by  capitalizing 

1920  1921 

Investment    in    billions    $18.6  $18.6 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Perpetuation  ratio    (to  gross  income)    47.8  53.5 

Perpetuation    ratio    (to    total    expense  )     34.8  40.5 

Operating  ratio  (to  gross  income)    89.6  78.6 

Operating  ratio   (to  total  expense)    65.2  59.5 

Expenses  to   revenue   100    137.4  132.1      100 

Revenues    in     billions $6.22  $5.56 

Perpetuation   and    operation    $8.55  $7.35 

Deficit    in    billions    $2.33  $1.79 

either  perpetuation  expenses  or  operating  expenses  or  both, 
(2)  by  foreclosure, s  and  cancellations,  (3)  by  assessments 
(4)  by  reduced  dividends,  (5)  by  deferred  replacements, 
(6)  by  deferred  depreciation,  (7)  by  deferred  obsolescence, 
or  (8)  in  operating  expenses  by  deferred  maintenance. 

As  far  back  as  we  go  there  was  always  a  deficit.  The 
American  people  have  always  had  their  railroad  transpor- 
tation at  less  than  cost.  There  have  been  other  deficits 
caused   by    dishonesty.      The    question    before   the   railroad 
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address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Qub  on  April 


world  today  is:  How  can  railroad  revenues  be  increased 
so  as  to  cover  expenses  or  how  can  we  decrease  expenses 
so  as  not  to  exceed  revenues? 

The  revenues  are  not  wisely  levied.  They  are  based  on 
transportation  and  classification,  omitting  the  ever-growing 
expenses  of  collection  and  of  delivery.  Terminal  expenses 
increase  much  faster  than  population.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  increased  number  of  switching  locomotives  compared 
to  freight  locomotives. 

The  public  does  not  seem  willing  to  permit  the  levying 
of  fair  rates.  The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
is  an  example,  limited  to  a  five-cent  fare  for  what  costs  on 
lowest  valuation  nearly  seven  cents. 

It  is,  however,  within  the  power  of  railroad  executives 
to  lessen  both  perpetuation  and  operating  expenses.  It  is 
pleasanter  not  to  do  in  the  present,  even  if  it  means  ultimate 
ruin.  The  objections  to  reduction  of  expenses  are  not  physi- 
cal— they  are  psychical.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
President  Wilson's  plea  when  the  Germans  shot  up  our 
ships  and  sank  visiting  ships  within  sight  of  our  shores, 
"We  are  too  proud  to  fight!"  Many  railroads  are  too  proud 
or  too  soft-hearted  to  reduce  expenses. 

When  discussing  this  problem  with  the  great  president  of 
a  very  great  railroad  I  said  to  him,  "There  is  only  one 
reason  why  you  do  not  operate  at  60  per  cent  and  that  is 
because  you  do  not  want  to." 

He  immediately  gave  me  six  excellent  and  valid  reasons 
why  he  did  not  want  to  and  not  one  of  the  six  was  a  physical 
reason,  and  each  one  of  the  six  was  a  psychical  reason. 
Psychical  reasons  are  the  strongest  reasons  in  all  the  world 
and  the  problem  becomes  one  of  changing  the  psychology 
of  all  concerned  in  order  that  the  much  easier  physical 
changes  may  be  made. 

If  revenues  can  not  be  increased,  expenses  can  be  lowered 
and  in  order  to  lower  expenses  with  a  minimum  of  antago- 
nism and  of  delay,  is  becomes  necessary  to  analyze  expenses. 

Operating  and  Perpetuation  Expense 

Railroads  expenses  are  separated  into  those  that  perpetuate 
the  railroads  and  those  that  operate  the  railroads.  This 
can  be  better  understood  by  considering  the  expenses  of  the 
little  cousin  of  the  railroads,  the  automobile.  Any  one  who 
owns  an  automobile  knows  that  certain  expenses  go  on  even 
if  the  automobile  is  in  storage.  These  are  the  expenses 
I  call  perpetuation  expenses.  They  are  taxes,  exactions, 
rentals,  insurance,  incollectible  revenues,  interest  on  debts, 
which  have  to  be  paid  during  the  year  in  cash.  There  are 
six  other  classes  of  perpetuation  expenses — the  four  shrink 
items,  unpaying  betterments  and  dividends — all  of  which 
can  be  deferred  beyond  the  year.  Operating  expenses  I 
limit  to  personnel  and  to  materials  for  both  operation  and 
maintenance. 

What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  perpetuation  expenses 
and  of  operating  expenses?  They  should  be  about  40  per  cent 
and  60  per  cent   (respectively  of  gross  revenues). 

$1,000  Gross  for  Each  $2,500  Invested 
Let  us  take  a  newly  projected  road.    The  first  question  to 
ask  is  the  projective  volume  of  revenues.     On  the  basis  of 
the  revenues  how  much  can  we  afford  to  put  into  the  rail- 
road?    Public  opinion  has  something  to  say  about  it.     I 
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assume  that  it  would   Ik'  difficult  to  get  by  with  less  than 
$2,500  invested   for  each  $1,000  of  gross  revenues. 

When  we  sum  up  the  12  different  kinds  of  perpetuation 
expenses  we  find  that  they  amount  closely  to  $160  for  each 
$1,000,  (of  gross  revenue)  or  to  $400  yearly  for  an  invest- 
ment of  $2,500.  This  would  leave  only  $600  for  operation. 
If  you  can  whittle  down  your  investment  below  $2,500  you 
can  get  by  with  less  than  $400  and  there  is  more  left  for 
operation. 

Perpetuation  Expense  16  Per  Cent  of  Investment, 

40  Per  Cent  of  Revenue 

In  order  to  have  all  the  funds  possible  for  operation,  we 
should  keep  investment  below  $2,500  and  we  should  keep 


The  combination  of  rising  perpetuation  expenses  and 
rising  operating  expenses,  in  spite  of  greatly  increased  rev- 
enues, has  cost  and  will  cost  the  United  States  railroads  four 
billion  dollars  for  the  service  of  1921. 

Who  received  the  unwarranted  benefit?  Partly  the  past 
and  present  rate  payers  and  partly  the  wage  and  salary- 
earners.  Materials  also  cost  too  much,  but  the  ratio  to  wages 
has  remained  constant.  How  can  the  recurring  deficits  be 
wiped  out?  By  further  rate  increases  of  30  to  35  per  cent, 
which  would  suffice  if  tonnage  and  passenger  miles  kept 
up — of  which  I  see  scant  prospect;  or,  by  decreases  in  ex- 
penses— 25  per  cent  in  perpetuation  expenses  and  also  25 
per  cent  in  operating  expenses. 

Va  I  see  it.  if  railroads  are  to  live  thev  must  not  have  a 
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larger   investment   than   two  and-a-half  times  their  avenge 
revenues,   provided   they  can  operate  at  60  per  cent. 

The  Subdivision  of  Expenditures 

Chart    I,   showing  apportionment   of  operating   and   of 

.  ition  expenses,  shows  a  graph  of  grc.it  practical  value* 

All  the  expenses  consist  of  perpetuation  expenses  and  of  op- 

ln  railroad  activities  the  perpetuation  expenses  are  sub: 
divided  into  lose!)  norma]  percentage 

petuation  expenses  for  each  group  This  ii  not  an 
apportionment  of  revenues;  it  i-  .1  sub-division  of  the  per- 
petual which  may  I*-  theoreticallj  an)  part  of 
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the  revenues  from   zero  to  much  more  than   100  per  cent. 

The  subdivision  of  operating  expenses  in  the  chart  should 
also  be  noted.  This  means  that  transportation  expenses  will 
make  up  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenses 
whether  they  are  more  than  all  the  revenues,  or  only  40  per 
cent  of  them. 

In  Chart  I,  which  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  the  heavy 
diagonal  line,  the  perpetuation  expenses  are  grouped  on 
the  left  and  the  operating  expenses  on  the  right  and  the  lighter 
lines  radiating  from  the  lower  right  corner  enable  us  to 
read  the  normal  perpetuation  expense  for  any  portion  of 
$1,000  of  revenue;  the  light  lines  radiating  from  the  upper 
left  corner  enable  us  to  read  the  normal  operating  ex- 
-  from  none  up  to  100  per  cent  of  revenues,  or  dollars 
per  $1,000  of  revenue.  Operating  expenses  might  be  very 
high,  82  per  cent  of  revenues,  as  indicated  by  the  lower 
half-shaded  circle.  Perpetuation  expenses  might  also  be 
very  high,  72  per  cent  of  revenues,  as  indicated  by  the  upper 
hall-shaded  circle.     In  such  a  case  the  total  expenses  would 
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Chart    III — Standard    and    Actual    Attainments    of    Class    I 
Railroads  from   1901   to  1921 


Standard  Operating  Ratio  for 
Standard  Perpetuation  Rate  Ris 
Cent  in  1917.  Standard  Investm 
Operating    Revenues. 


Personnel  and  Materials,  HI  Per  Cent. 
s  from  12.8  Per  Cent  in  1901  to  16  Per 
int    in    Propertv    $2,500    for    Each    $1,000    of 


be  82  -|-  72  per  cent  of  revenues,  a  total  of  154  per  cent, 
or  $820  for  operation  and  $720  for  perpetuation,  a  total 
of  $1,540,  registering -a  loss  of  $540  above  every  $1,000 
of  revenues. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  former  days  as  to  some  new  roads, 
it  might  have  been  that  operating  expenses  were  only  $280, 
perpetuation  expenses  only  $180 — a  total  of  $460,  leaving 
$440  for  surplus.  Such  conditions  often  exist  in  industrial 
plants  or  in  commercial  or  producing  activities,  but  never 
any  more  in  railroads. 

For  a  normal  average  railroad  an  approximate  proportion 
of  perpetuation  expenses  is  40  per  cent  of  revenues  and  the 
approximate  proportion  of  operating  expenses  60  per  cent 
of  revenues. 

Proportions  of  Operating  and  Perpetuation 

Expense  Not  Arbitrary 

This  is  not  an  arbitrary  or  guessed  at  division.  It  rests  on 
four  facts,  any  one  of  which  calls  for  the  same  division: 

(1)  Public  opinion  will  not  permit  a  lower  investment 
in  an  operating  railroad  property  than  about  $2,500  for 
each  $1,000  of  revenues.  The  plea,  with  some  justification, 
is  that  a  less  investment  will  not  provide  adequately  for 
safety,  decency,  frequency,  convenience,  promptness. 

( 2 )  The  sums  required  for  preservation  amount  closely 


annually  to  16  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  investment. 
It  the  investment  is  $6,000  for  each  $1,000  of  revenues,  per- 
petuation would  call  for  16  per  cent  of  $6,000,  or  $960, 
leaving  practically  nothing  for  operation.  Not  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  revenues  can  be  spared  for  perpetuation  and 
if  investment  is  $2,500  and  16  per  cent  of  this  is  required 
for  preservation  it  amounts  to  $400. 

(3)  The  public  will  not  willingly  allow  a  railroad  to 
operate  for  less  than  60  per  cent.  The  plea  is  again  made 
that  it  would  be  difficult  on  less  to  give  safe,  decent,  frequent, 
convenient  and  prompt  operation.  Managers  would  also 
agree  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  operate  as  low  as  60 
per  cent. 

(4)  The  actual  division  between  perpetuation  and  oper- 
ation for  all  Class  I  roads  in  1921  was  40.5  and  59.5, 
even  if  both  summed  to  far  more  than  actual  revenues. 

Therefore,  all  lines  of  argument  agree  in  placing  per- 
petuation at  40  per  cent  and  operation  at  60  per  cent  of 
gross  revenues. 

Assuming  these  as  normal  divisions  we  have  $1,000  of 
revenues  apportioned  closely  as  follows : 


Pl  i  i  i  i  i  at  ton-    Expenses 


Ti 


$37.50 

Exactions    17  50 

Insurance,    uncollectible*,    rentals 12  50 

Interest     .'.'...'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'        100.00 

Shrink  Items: 

Deferred  repl 
Unpaying    betterment 
Dividends   


depreciation,  obsolescence,  amortization. 


150.00 
25.00 
57.50 


Total    perpetuatit 


$400.00 


Operating    Expenses 


Maintenance  of   way   and   structure 100.00 

Maintenance    of    equipment '        165^00 


Traffii 
Transportation 


11.00 
300.00 
24.00 


Shrink    Items 6. 

Unpaying     Betterments 1. 

Dividends    on    Onethird 2.3 


There  is  also  a  standard  table  of  percentage  on  investment 
needed  for  preservation: 

Per  cent  per  cent 

Taxes   1.5 

Exactions    7 

Insurance,    uncollectibles,    ren- 
tals  5 

Interest  on  Two-thirds 4.  l0 

An  unrefutable  criticism  made  is  that  taxes  are  not  always 
levied  solely  on  property;  they  are  especially  at  present  often 
levied  on  earnings,  therefore  on  operation.  In  such  a  case 
part  of  the  taxes  might  be  considered  an  item  of  operating 
material  expense  and  not  of  perpetuation,  but  with  equal 
justification  they  could  be  considered  an  exaction  and  be 
placed  under  that  head.  Whatever  the  method  adopted  it 
is  important  that  it  should  be  uniform  and  comparative. 

In  1921  the  corrected  operating  ratio  was  78.6  and  the 
perpetuation  ratio  was  53.5.  The  salvation  of  the  roads, 
their  perpetuation  as  the  property  of  their  owners  and  their 
expansion,  depends  on  reducing  operation  to  60  per  cent 
and  reducing  perpetuation  to  40  per  cent,  thus  eliminating 
nearly  $1,800,000,000  of  loss. 

Either  the  public  received  too  low  rates,  or  wages  and 
salaries  absorbed  too  much.  On  the  basis  of  present  rates 
this  excessive  absorption  of  revenues  in  personnel  and  mate- 
rial expenditures  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  living  wage. 

The   Railroad  "Bull's   Eye" 

Chart  II  is  in  the  form  of  a  target.  From  the  intersection 
of  the  zero  line  of  perpetuation  and  the  100  per  cent  line  of 
operation  radiate  the  investments  for  each  $1,000  of  revenues. 
The  part  of  the  target  outside  the  bull's  eye  is  divided  into 
fields  lettered  A  to  F.  Field  A  is  forbidden  because  it  is 
under  an  operating  ratio  of  55  per  cent.  Field  B  is  forbid- 
den for  two  reasons.  It  is  under  an  operating  ratio  of  55 
per  cent  and  under  an  investment  of  less  than  $2,187.50. 
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Field  C  is  forbidden  because  the  investment  is  less  than 
$2,187.50  for  each  $1,000  of  revenue-.  Field  D  is  forbidden 
because  the  perpetuation  rate  is  less  than  14  per  cent  and 
the  operating  ratio  is  less  than  55  jier  cent.  Field  E  is  for- 
bidden because  the  perpetuation  rate  is  less  than  14  per  cent. 
Field  F  is  forbidden  because  the  investment  is  less  than 
$7.50  and  the  perpetuation  rate  is  less  than  14  per  cent. 
There  remains  as  a  safe  proposition  as  a  bull's  eye,  only 
the  irregular  bull's  eye,  bounded  by  the  operating  ratios  55 
to  65;  the  perpetuation  ratios  14  to  18  and  the  investment 
ratio:-  of  5  ; .  J  14  t..  $2,187.50.  The  advantage  of  this  chart 
is  that  we  can  locate  on  it  the  actual  condition  oi  an 

How  Actual  Conditions  Compare  With  the  Bull's  Eye 

Chart  III  gives  the  history  of  the  United  States  railroads 
since  1901.  I  here  are  three  standard  lines  and  the  three 
corresponding  actual  attainments.  The  three  standard  lines 
arc  operating  ratio  on  i>cr  cent;  perpetuation  rate  gradually 
rising  from  12 .8  per  cent  in  1901  to  16  per  cent  in  1917; 
and  standard  operating  investment  of  $2,500  for  each  $1,000 
of  revenues. 

The  actual  operating  ratio  limped  along  under  70  per  cent 
until  1916,  then  took  a  jump  up  to  89  per  cent,  dropping 
1  to  78.6  per  cent.  Actual  investment,  which  should 
not  have  exceeded  $2,500,  was  between  $5,000  and  $6,500 
until  passenger  and  freight  rate  increases  brought  it  down 
( )00  or  $3,500.  The  actual  perpetuation  rate  which 
should  have  been  from  12.8  to  16  has  been  between  3  and  7, 
and  the  difference  is  cither  already  made  up  by  bond  and 
stockholders,  or  is  yet  to  be  made  up  by  them. 

Investment  ratio  should  come  down  to  $2,500.  There 
are  some  roads  as  to  which  this  cannot  be  done.  For  most 
of  tlnm  it  is  a  possibility  without  strenuous  action.  The 
corrected  operating  ratio  in  1921,  78.6  per  cent,  should  come 
down  to  60  per  cent.  It  is  a  possibility  for  any  road,  not 
now  over  80  per  cent,  if  certain  operating  laws  are  applied. 
It  can  be  done  without  ruction  and  need  excite  a  minimum 
(  f  antagonism. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  the  roads 
to  normalcy,  if  complying  with  unescapable  financial  and 
operating  laws,  is  not  physical,  it  i-  psychical. 

A  New  Type  of  Anti-Burglar 

Car  Door  Fastener 

IMMENSE  quantities  of  valuable  freight  are  constant!'. 
Iroads  with  no  other  protectii 
theft  than  a  flimsy  car  seal.  Occasionally  padlot  ks  are  used 
ire  tin  .|<H.r  tsually  !"■  pried  off  with 

li  bar  and  offer  little  additional  protection.    Cansidef- 
m   theft   oi 

freight    train    on    an    important    main    litt 

bipments      It   happened   that   the   bandits 
•i   and  the   li  dl,  but  the 

1  narj  methods  ol 

•'f  Aw 

CM    railroads    have 

have  spikni 
with  I  ning  valuabli 

into  the  head 

I 

Old  offer  lid' 

me  time  fol 

rs    but 
for   reiuir-.    I     I 

ti  lot  k  which 


This  fixture  which  is  both  simple  and  effective  is  illus- 
trated in  the  drawing.  It  takes  the  place  of  locks  and 
handles  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  special  opening 
and  closing  devices.  The  usual  locking  fixtures  at  the  side 
of  the  doors  are  replaced  by  a  special  fixture  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door.  The  door  guides  and 
stops  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  are  eliminated  and  a  short 
chain  attached  to  a  horizontal  rod  keeps  the  door  from 
swinging  out  more  than  a  limited  distance. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  door  is  the  bottom  door 
fastening  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  one  of  the  drawings. 
The  lock  consists  of  a  heavy  locking  bolt  about  one  inch 
square  working  in  a  housing  attached  to  the  car  door.     The 


A    Simple    Door    Fixture    Which    Has    Proved    Effective    in 
Preventing  Theft 

lower  end  of  the  locking  bolt  engages  a  1 'racket  attached  to 
the  side  sill  and  the  bolt  can  be  sealed  either  through  the 
bracket  or  through  a  lug  at  the  top  of  the  housing 
the  top  of  the  locking  bolt  is  a  9,  16  in.  transverse  hole  which 
registers  with  corresponding  holes  in  the  housing.  When  it 
is  desired  to  lock  the  door  securely  i  '  _•  in.  cold  rivet  is 
1  through  the  housing  and  locking  bolt.  The  head 
may  be  held  in  place  by  inserting  a  cold  chisel,  brake  shoe 
key  or  any  piece  of  iron  of  about  thi  into  the  lug- 

on  the  housing  while  the  opposite  end  of  the  rivet  is  upset 
with  a  hammer  to  prevent  its  removal  It  is  then  necessary 
lo  ait  the  rivet  with  a  chisel  before  the  door  can  be  opened 

Anyone  attempting  to  remove  the  rivet  would  make  so 
much  disturb  Dtion  and  if  an  attempt 

was  made  to  enter  the  car  at  night,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  a  light  which  would  betray  the  presence  of  the  thief. 

In  addition  to  the  anti-burglar  feature,  this  fixture  provides 
for  locking  the  door  in  a  slightly  open  position.  This  is 
useful  for  securing  ventilation  when  handling  certain  com 

Ivantage    in    facilitating 

The  i  hain  dooi  wis  in  insuring  tl 

door  can  be  opened   readily.     In   i  >r  posts  are 

sprung  or  loads  shifted  against  the  door  it  can  be  swung 
miction,  pi  i.ice  which  l 

"pen. 

;'  -  simplicity 
and  chi  It  bolt-  per  car  while  the 

ordinan    fixtures   require   from  I  be  total   I 

than  one  half  of  the  usual  type  of  door 

fixtures   which    include   guides    .ind    comer   bracket';       More 

ie  whole  door  mechanism  and  Bide  of  the  car  are  much 
pensive  to  maintain  after  it-  application  because  there 

-hcathing  in  forcing  the  door« 
a  is  m  many  instances  the  case  with  the 
ordinary  do<>r  fixtures, 


Joint  Commission  Reports  on  Transportation 

Recommends  Rate  Reduction,  Regulation  of  Highway  Transport, 
Car  Standardization  and  Central  Control 


Reo  umendatioxs  as  to  government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads  to  be  made  to  Congress  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
i  i  mmission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  were  outlined  in 
.Lii  advance  statement  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
Anderson,  who  is  obtaining  publicity  for  the  report 
leasing  its  conclusions  in  sections. 
"Rail   transportation,"   lie   said,    "is   now  operating   under 
extensive   and   exacting   regulation.     The  measure  of  good 
ition  is  the  minimum  of  laws  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  since  the  excessive  interference  of  gov- 
.  rnnii-ntal   agencies   in   the   administration  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  under  private  ownership  and  competitive  oper- 
ation   results    in    restriction    and   curtailment   of    individual 
initiative  and  efficient  management. 

"Business  and  operating  conditions  on  railroads,  like 
business  and  operating  conditions  in  other  industries,  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  uncertainties  and  at  the  same  time 
are  often  vitally  restricted  to  the  public  injury  by  too  drastic 
or  too  rigid  public  requirements.  The  governmental  policy, 
therefore,  should  be  as  far  as  possible  definite  and  per- 
manent permitting  at  the  same  time  sufficient  flexibility  of 
the  administration  to  allow  regulation  to  anticipate  and  con- 
form to  changed  economic  conditions.  The  basic  legislation 
controlling  transportation  rates,  facilities,  service,  security 
issues,  wages  and  performances  should,  therefore,  seek  by 
definite  policy  to  anticipate  future  operating  conditions."' 

Regional  Offices  of  I.  C.  C.  Proposed 

]  he  commission,  therefore,  intends  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  regional  offices  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  consider 
and  adjudicate  questions  of  regional  application,  and  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  commissions  with  a  view  of  mini- 
mizmg  conflicts  between  state  and  federal  regulation  as  to 
rates,  facilities  and  practices.  In  such  regional  agencies  the 
state  utilities  commissions  should  have  authoritative  repre- 
sentation. 

In  explanation,  the  chairman  said:  "We  have  found  that 
while  a  large  part  of  the  powers  of  the  commission  must  be 
i  entralized  in  the  capital,  the  practice  of  hearing  cases  in 
Washington  involves  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
on  the  part  of  shippers  and  other  interested  parties  who 
deem  it  necessary  to  come  here  to  present  their  cases  if  the 
proper  adjudication  is  to  be  had.  This  practice  in  general 
is  to  the  advantage  of  more  highly  organized  industries  main- 
taining adequate  traffic  departments  and  able  to  pay  for  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  cases  in  Washington,  and 
militate  against  the  adequate  consideration  of  matters  of 
less  consequence  from  the  standpoint  of  national  concern 
but  of  equal  importance  to  the  interested  parties.  The  need 
Ol  such  decentralization,  especially  in  the  matter  of  control 
of  transportation  rates,  has  become  more  and  more  apparent 
.1-  the  scope  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  author- 
ity has  been  widened  and  the  relation  between  intrastate 
and  interstate  rates  more  and  more  a  matter  of  controversy." 

This  controversy  between  federal  and  state  regulating 
authority  is  regarded  by  the  Joint  Commission  as  one  of 
the  important  reasons  for  decentralization  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  report  will  also  recommend 
that  die  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  directed  by 
Congress  as  a  continuing  duty,  to  investigate  the  develop- 
ment and  correlation  of  the  various  systems  of  transporta- 
tion and  their  relation  to  agriculture,  industry,  trade,   and 


Washington,    i'.    C. 

commerce,  and  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning this  relation  and  its  improvement. 

It  will  be  recommended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  exempted  from  the  bill  classifying  civilian  posi- 
tions within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  field  service  and 
that  otherwise  due  regard  be  had  for  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  commission's  organization  and  of  the  classification 
and  duties  of  its  employees. 

"We  have  found,"  the  chairman  said,  "that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  appropriations  have  not  been  ad- 
equate. In  this  period  of  critical  relationships  between 
agriculture,  industry  and  transportation,  adequate  appropri- 
ations for  the  work  of  the  commission  are  peculiarly  neces- 
sary. We  believe  that  an  agency  should  be  created  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  secure  and  correlate 
statistical  and  other  information  with  reference  to  the  related 
activities  of  transportation,  trade  industry  and  commence 
and  we  shall  offer  to  turn  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  charts  and  data  which  we  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  present  inquiry." 

The  commission  will  find  that  wherever  possible  con- 
flicts between  persons,  industries  or  localities  and  the  rail- 
roads with  respect  to  rates,  facilities  and  practices  should 
be  settled  by  informal  negotiation,  thus  reducing  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  formal  complaint  and  adjudication  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Should  Give  Greater  Consideration 

to  Economic  Conditions 

"The  Joint  Commission  will  also  recommend,"  said  the 
chairman,  "that  in  fixing  the  level  of  rates  and  class  and 
commodity  rates  the  federal  and  state  regulator}'  bodies  give 
greater  consideration  to  the  existing  and  prospective  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  the  relationships  existing  between 
the  price  level  of  commodities  and  the  level  of  transportation 
rates  as  well  as  to  the  relationship  existing  between  the  price 
of  different  commodities,  the  weight  of  such  commodities 
and  the  space  required  for  their  transportation. 

"The  several  horizontal  advances  in  rates  during  recent 
years  have  in  large  measure  distorted  the  relationship  es- 
tablished by  a  long  period  of  adjustment  resulting  from  the 
experience  of  many  years,  and  the  effect  of  the  application 
of  rates  upon  movement,  volume,  and  maintenance  of  com- 
petitive conditions.  There  has  never  been  a  satisfactory 
basis  of  rate  adjustment  or  relationship  between  different 
commodities,  because  there  was  nowhere  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive basis  of  economic  fact  from  which  the  relation- 
ships of  commodity  rates  to  each  other  could  be  determined. 

"The  commission  has  endeavored  to  establish  as  far  as  it- 
limited  time  would  permit  the  basic  price  relations  between 
commodities  and  between  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
freight  rates.  This  basis  should  be  amplified  and  should 
be  kept  up  currently  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  by  some  other  agency  with  which  it  is  co-ordinated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  information  promptly  and  com- 
prehensively available." 

It  has  been  found  by  the  commission  that  the  provisions 
of  the  transportation  act  with  respect  to  recapture  and  con- 
solidation have  not  been  operating  long  enough  to  afford 
a  basis  of  experience  as  to  their  effectiveness  or  to  indicate 
how  they  should  be  modified.  "No  system  has  been  or  can 
be  devised,"  the  chairman  said,  "which  will  produce  an 
identical  rate  on  all  railroads.     No  part  of  the  earnings  of 
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any  r.iilro.iil   has  so   fai  overed  by  the  commission 

under  the  recapture  provision  and  the  commission  has  no 
power  to  compel  the  consolidation  provided  for  by  the  act. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  genera]  plan  of  consolidation 
and  recapture  is  sound  in  principle  and  in  practice  and  should 
be  given  sufficient  time  for  a  fair  test  before  an  attempt  is 
made  to  change  the  law  or  to  provide  for  compulsory 
solidation." 

It  has  been  found  by  the  Joint  Commission  and  will  be 
1   that  departures  from  the  strict  rule  prohibiting  a 
higher  charge  for  a  shorter  haul  than  for  a  long  haul  over 
me  route  in  the  same  direction  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for: 

I  a  )      Water  competition. 
(1>)     Market  .  ompetition, 
Circuitous  route. 

Competition  as  between  ports  on  export  and  import 
traffic, 

I    mpetition  between  weak  and  strong  lines. 

"Citing  the  Wisconsin  case,  decided  February  22.  1<)22,  in 

which  it  was  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

require  the   general   level  of  rates  in  a 

state  to  lie  equalized  with  the  general  increase  in  interstate 

Chairman  Anderson  said,  "we  think  it  probable  that 

no  court  will  ever  be  able  to  lay  down  a  rule  defining  the 

respective  federal  and  state  powers  respecting  transportation 

with  sufficient  exactness  to  avoid  future  conflicts  in  the  exer 

cise  of  their  respet  tive  powers.    The  establishment  of  regional 

agencii  -mmerce  Commission  is  in  our 

opinion,  a  practicable  means  of  securing  co-operation  between 

that  commission  and  state  authorities  in  the  holding  of  joint 

hearings  and  removing  conflicts  of  authority." 

Greater    Uniformity   Desirable  in   State   Regulation 

"The   commission   will   also  report,"   said   the   chairman, 

•  that  greater  uniformity  is  desirable  in  the  requirements  of 

state  legislation  and  state  regulatory  bodies  in  regard  to  the 

length  of  trains,  the  number  of  men  required  to  man  trains 

d   similar  requirements  affecting  op 

which  tend  to  impair  the  efficiency  and  operation  of 

railroad  systems. 

"Efficient  operation  of  steam  lines  at  a  minimum 
the  chairman  .-aid.  "cannot  !«'  realized  to  the  fullest  extent 
under  requirement-  as  to  operation  which  are  different  in 
different  states  and  requires  continual  changes  of  operating 
methods,  accentuating  COBtly  operating  practice  with  resultant 
in  operation  expi 
Motor  transportation,  according  to  Chairman  Anderson, 
will  also  figure  conspicuously  in  the  report     "Nothing  since 

the  advent  of  the-  railroad-."  he  -aid.  "hi-  had 

ical   eh,'  I   upon   the  production   life  pi 
untr\     a-    the-    motor    vehicle.        The    commission    will 

that  Congress  continue  to  promote  an  adi 
ra  of  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  di 
to  the  mor,  I  'ion  of  highway  transportation 

witli  rail  and  w.ct.r  transportation      Also  that  the  program 
0f   big]  truction    and   raaintenani 

countie-  be  continued  under  die  direction  of  qualified  e 

.'  ,r  r.  fereni  e  to  the  construi  don  and  maintenani  e 
of  farm  to  market  roads;  thai  adequate  fund-  should  be  ap 

on       :-   ">■   baaed  upon 

motor  trucks 
hich  mall  fairlj  represent  the 
,,.  ,y  construction  and  mainte 

Revenue    Return    Should    Be    Sufficient 

I  J,  end      ere    tb 

li   this  condition  coi 
111  be  crippled,  and  the  country  will 


-uffcr  accordingly,"  the  report  will  also  find.  "We  intend 
rt  "  said  Mr.  Anderson,  "that  the  revenue  return  to 
the  railroads  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sustain 
the  value  of  their  properties  put  to  public  use  and  to  obtain 
the  capital  required  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
property,    facilities,   and  l-o   that   sound    railroad 

finance  requires  that  a  larger  part  of  the  credit  necessary  for 
railway  construction  be  secured  bj  stock  issues  instead  of  by 
bond  issi 

We  believe  that  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  placed  upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  will  not  do 
to  make  up  deficits  by  appropriations  of  public  funds.  The 
railroad  companies  must  be  operated  with  the  expectation 
that  the  gross  revenue-  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  operating 
expenses  and  leave  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  investment. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  public  welfare  that  the 
transportation  companies  be  made  going  concerns;  that  they 
on  a  substantial  foundation  in  every  respect;  and 
that  the  operating  expense  1  by  careful  and  efficient 

management." 

Figure-  in  the  report  will  -how  a  progressive  deterioration 
since  L916.  In  1918,  with  an  increase  in  Liro<-  revenue  of 
77. .i  per  cent  over  1911,  there  was  an  increase  of  109.3 
it  in  total  operating  expenses,  and  an  increase  of  only 
5.8  per  cent  in  the  net  Operating  revenue,  while  the  net  oper- 
ating income  decreased  11.9  per  cent.  In  llM9  the. 
revenue  increased  86.9  per  cent,  but  the  steady  upward  trend 
of  costs  i-  reflected  in  an  increase  of  131.2  per  cent  in  the 
total  ope  rating  expense.  The  net  revenue,  therefore,  shows  a 
decreasi  I         per  cent  and  the  net  operating  income  a 

decrease  of  37.2  per  cent.     In   1920  the  situation  was  still 
worse      I  he    gross  operating  revenue    -how-  an  increase  of 
124.5  per  cent  over  1911,  the  total  operating  expense  an  in- 
crease of  206.4  per  cent,  net  operating  revenue  a  deer. 
50.2  per  cent,  while  the  net  operating  income  -how-  a  di 
.if  07  per  cent 
Money  Should  Not  Be  Raised  Through 

Constant   Government   Aid 

In  view  of  the  present  obligations  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  country  at  large,  and  as  a  matter  of  economic 
policy,  the  commission  believes  that  new  money  for  railroad 
improvement  should  not  be  raised  through  constant  govern- 
ment aid.     "i  Hir  position,"  Mr.  Anderson  said,  "is  thai  the 

government  Should  not  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  that  the 
principal  of  railroad  securities  is  safe  and  that  the  interest 
ami  dividends  thereon  will  be  regularly  paid.  In  the  public 
interest  the  railroad  industry  must  rest  upon  its  own  foun- 

and  it-  revenue-  mu-t  be  -o  constructively  regulated 
that  their  operations  will  produce  enough  to  pay  fair  wages. 
cost  of   materials,   taxes,   meet    the-    fixed   charges,   pay   B    fair 

dividend,   and   leave  a  margin  to  attract  investors  oi  new 

]       In  other  words,  to  obtain  new  railroad  capital,  the 

opportunities  to  cam  and  pay  regular  dividends  must  exist, 

anil  railroad  managements  mu-t  In-  encouraged  to  excrci-c  the 
greatest   initiative  in   improving  and  extending  transportation 

facilities.       Furtheremore,    conditions    should    be    created 

v     the    -ah'    of    capital    -to.  k    by    the    prin.  ipal    roads 

will  bt  ile  ami  the  continued  increase  in  funded 

debt   will   be  minimi 

lb,-  report   will   also  Show   thai   in  the-  la-t   few    \ear-  m.-t 
,1-  have  done  little  financing  through  the  -ah-  of  -tuck. 

but  ha  noney  through  the  -ale  of  bonds  <>r  the  is- 

,  of  indebtedness     "  llu-  method  of 
financing  cannot  be  indefinitely  continued,"   Mr.   Am 

v  hen  the  investor  think-  that  too  large  a  percentage 

,,l    li,,    value   Of   the   propertv    of   a    given   ,  onipanv    i-   repre- 

,  by  debt  and  not  enough  bj  stock,  he  will  decline  to 
buy  further  bonds  of  that  company,  or  if  he  takes  them  it 
will  be  only  at  an  unduly  high  interest  rate     Stock,  being 

junioi   lo  debt   and  having  no  lien  on  the  property  or  equip- 
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mcnt,  naturally  must   bring   a   larger  return  in  order  to  be 
attractive." 

Taxes  Increased  175.7  Per  Cent  Since  1911 
Attention  will  be  called  by  the  report  to  the  tax  burden 
Of  the  railroads.     In   1911,  railroad  taxes  amounted  to  $98,- 
626,848.     In   1913  this  had  increased  fa  859,  of 

which  $11.3,060,997  was  paid  as  state  taxes  and  $4,725,862 
deral  taxes.    In  1920  state  taxes  had  risen  to  $223, 291,- 
ind  federal  taxes  to  $48,619  308,  a  total  of  $271,910,- 
r  an  increase  of  175,7   per  cenl  over  the  total   for  the 
1911. 
-New   and    varied    form.-  of   taxation   are  constantly  being 
I,"   said   Mr.   Anderson.      -Some  of  them  are  intended 
to  reach  railroads  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of  business. 
Railroads  should,  of  course,  pay  a  proper  amount  of  taxes, 
but   it   should    be   remembered    that    whatever   they   pay   is 
d  on  to  the  public  through  rates. 
"The  capital  fund  of  the  country  loaned  by  the  investors 
and  the  bank.-   is  the   surplus   derived   from  the  enterprise, 
thrift,  and   sacrifices  of  all   hard-working,   prudent  citizens 
and  conservatively  managed  coqjorations,  and  is  a  species  of 
genera]  reservoir  from  which  all  forms  of  industry  must  draw. 
It  is  important  to  the  agricultural  industry,  which  depends 
on  that  reservoir  in  the  same  way  as  the  railroad  industry, 
that  the  rate  of  interest   should  not  he  unduly  raised  to  the 
railway.-  because  of  reduced  net  earnings  or  because  of  large 
issues  of  tax-free  securities.     If  the  interest  rate  to  the  rail- 
ways rises,  the  interest  rate  to  the  farmer  will  also  increase, 
for  the  capital  market  is  on  a  competitive  basis,  and  what 
affn  t-  the  interest  rate  for  one  industry  affects  the  rate  for 
all  industries. 

"The  Joint  Commission  has,  therefore,  concluded  that  the 
issue  of  tax-free  securities  and  large  expenditures  for  non- 
productive puqx>ses  by  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal 
governments  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limits,  so 
that  taxation  can  be  reduced  and  capital  funds  be  allowed  to 
increase  for  the  use  at  fair  interest  rates  by  agriculture, 
industry,  and  the  railroads,  and  thereby  help  to  promote 
prosperity." 

Another  recommendation  regarding  management  will  be 
that  the  railroads  establish  regional  traffic  executives,  and  or- 
ganize public  relations  departments,  to  bring  about  closer 
contact  and  a  better  understanding  l*et\veen  themselves  and 
the  public. 

Private  Management  More  Efficient 

The  Joint  Commission  has  agreed  that  the  period 
of  federal  control  was  too  short  and  the  conditions 
then  and  since  too  abnormal  to  permit  of  a  sound  comparison 
of  efficiency  between  government  and  private  operation. 
"However,"  said  the  chairman,  "an  examination  of  the  op- 
eration of  government-owned  railroads  in  foreign  countries 
during  the  post  war  period  affords  some  basis  for  estimating 
the  relative  efficiency  of  private  management  in  this  country 
and  government  management  in  foreign  countries  in  meet- 
in'-,'  the  dislocations  and  abnormal  conditions  which  followed 
the  war  period.  It  may  be  said  that,  measured  by  the  rela- 
tive performance  and  cost  of  service,  private  management 
in  this  country  shows  greater  efficiency  than  governmental 
management.'' 

The  Joint  Commission  will  report  that  the  increase  in 
efficiency  of  transportation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1890  for  every  $100  investment  in  property  983  tons  of 
freight  were  carried  one  mile  and  163  passengers  carried 
one  mile;  whereas  in  1920  for  every  $100  investment  in 
property,  2,085  tons  of  freight  were  carried  one  mile  and 
239  passengers  were  carried  one  mile,  an  increase  of  112 
per  cent  in  freight  and  57  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic  for 
each  $100  of  property  investment.  Property  investment  has 
increased  185.82  per  cent,  the  tons  carried  one  mile  442.83 


per  cent,  and  the  passengers  carried  one  mile  300  per  cent,  in 
the  same  period. 

Standardization  of  Cars  Recommended 
Complete  standardization  of  freight  cars  and  central  con- 
trol of  distnbution  of  all  classes  of  freight  cars  will  also  be 
recommended  to  Congress  in  the  forthcoming  report  as  among 
the  remedies  for  the  constantly  recurring  car  shortage  evif 

In  outlining  this  part  of  the  report,  Chairman  Anderson 
said:  "We  have  found  that  the  number  of  locomotives 
operating  and  owned  by  some  railroads  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  need  during  business  activity  and  it  should  be  augmented; 
that  the  supply  of  box  cars,  coal  cars,  stocks  cars,  and  re- 
frigerator cars  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  during 
normal  periods  of  activity  and  should  be  rapidly  augmented. 

"If  the  carriers  do  not  supply  sufficient  equipment  to 
reasonably  meet  the  demands,  an  artificial  situation  econom- 
ically unsound  is  created.  Failure  to  supply  cars  in  adequate 
numbers  during  any  considerable  period  usually  results  in 
an  inflation  of  prices.  The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  cars  should  be  added  to  the  supply  to 
meet  the  demand  for  cars  wherever  ordered  and  in  whatever 
quantity  they  may  be  required. 

"The  commission  has  therefore  concluded  to  recommend 
to  Congress  complete  standardization  of  all  freight  car  equip- 
ment except  with  respect  to  cubical  and  weight  carrying  ca- 
pacity in  order  to  reduce  initial  cost,  reduce  the  number  of 
necessary  repair  parts,  facilitate  the  repair  of  cars,  to  make 
possible  economics  in  maintenance  of  freight  equipment  and 
to  reduce  unnecessary  empty  car  mileage." 

The  report  will  show  that  the  number  of  freight  cars  owned 
and  operated  by  the  railroads  has  increased  6.7  per  cent  over 
1911.  The  aggregate  capacity  has  increased  18.2  per  cent 
and  the  net  ton  mileage  for  1920  showed  an  increase  of  62.4 
per  cent  over  1911,  the  traffic  handled  during  1920  being 
greater  than  any  previous  year. 

Central  Control  and  Distribution  of  Freight  Cars 

The  commission,  according  to  the  chairman,  will  recom- 
mend to  Congress  as  a  further  remedy  for  car  shortage, 
prompt  consideration  and  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  central  control  and  distribution  of  freight  cars:  (a)  To 
meet  currently  and  in  full  the  requirements  of  shippers  in 
each  and  every  section  of  the  country,  (b)  To  eliminate  all 
empty-car  mileage  except  that  made  necessary  to  protect 
originating  territory,  (c)  To  meet  demands  in  originating 
territory  currently  by  balancing  movement  of  loaded  and 
empty  cars. 

"When  the  volume  of  shipments  of  a  commodity  in  strong 
demand  is  restricted  by  car  shortage,"  said  Mr.  Anderson, 
"a  stiffening  of  prices  results,  and  when  the  restriction  is  re- 
moved by  an  ample  supply  of  cars  the  market  at  once  reacts. 
During  each  period  of  general  car  shortage  it  is  found  that 
in  some  portion  of  the  country  carriers  report  a  surplus  of 
equipment;  conversely,  during  periods  of  largest  car  surplus 
a  car  shortage  exists  on  lines  of  certain  carriers  and  in  cer- 
tain districts.  More  efficient  handling  of  equipment  and  the 
construction  of  additional  equipment  to  the  extent  required 
to  prevent  car  shortage  will  make  action  by  governmental 
authority  unnecessary. 

"It  is,  however,  clearly  apparent  that  with  respect  to 
freight  car  control  and  distribution,  and  the  co-ordination 
and  unification  of  terminal  facilities,  the  carriers  have  not 
progressed.  In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  re- 
action in  this  important  matter,  and  unless  prompt  and 
adequate  action  is  taken  emergency  conditions  with  all  of  the 
attendant  harassments  to  business  will  certainly  result." 

The  commission  has  convinced  itself  that  in  so  far  as 
adequate  car  supply  is  concerned  all  lines  of  transportation 
must  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis.  "It  will  not  do,"  the 
chairman  said,  "to  take  cars  away  from  stronger  lines  and 
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turn  them  over  to  weaker  lines,  thu.-  depriving  shippers 
1  by  the  stronger  lines  of  the  service  which  they  could 
•  for  the  benefit  of  less  fortunate  shippers 
d  by  the  weaker  lines.  This  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  considered  in  its  nation-wide  application.  Some  plan 
should  be  devised  which  will  aid  the  weaker  lines  by  en- 
abling them  to  purchase  and  properly  maintain  sufficient 
equipment  to  supply  the  present  reasonable  need.-  of  shippers, 
r  with  a  margin  to  meet  a  normal  development  of 
business  activity." 

The  commission  has  found  that  the  American  Railway 
ation,  whose  Car  Service  Division  is  empowered  to 
order  n  ii  equipment  between  railroads,  is  not  fitted 

to  prevent  emergency  conditions  and  that  any  plan  which 
may  lie  adopted  for  the  handling  of  equipment  must  con- 
template current  relocation  of  empty  tar-.  It  believes  that 
do  railroad  or  district  should  be  permitted  to  become  short 
of  equipment  before  step-  are  taken  to  meet  the  situation. 

"It  might  be,"  the  chairman  said,  "that  the  only  effective 
plan  will  be  the  pooling  of  equipment  under  a  central  con- 
trol having  sufficient  power  to  require  railroads  to  immedi- 
ately execute  any  order-  given.  We  feel  certain  that  whatever 
plan  i-  adopted,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  premise  that 
each  individual  shipper,  each  group  of  shippers,  each  of  the 
several  producing  or  originating  districts  throughout  the 
country  must  be  fully  supplied  with  freight  equipment  at 
all  tin 

Refrigerator    Car    Supply 

Discussing  the  dependence  of  shippers  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  other  perishables  upon  the  refrigerator  car  supply, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  now  seriously  inadequate,  Mr. 
Anderson  -aid  that  the  commission  would  recommend  the 
following  definite  plan   for  improvement  : 

(a)      Extensive  and  prompt  additions  to  present  refriger- 
.r  equipment  by  each  carrier  in  accordance  with  its 
needs  or  extension  of  the  equipment  and  activities  of  private- 
line  car  companies  handling  fruits  and  vegetabli  - 
\  central  control  of  refrigerator  car  supply. 

(c)  Progressive  retirement  of  the  older  and  inefficient 
equipment. 

(d)  Co-ordinated  investigation  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
shippers,  and  the  carrier- 
It   i-   intended   by   this  plan   to  I. ring  about   the   following 

results:  Improved  methods  of  harvesting,  packing,  handling, 
staring,  and  refrigeration  in  transit;  development  of  a  more 
effii  ient  pro*  id;  i  o  operation  between 

shippers  and  larrier-:  reduction  of  peak  movement  by  add 
Hides  when  9uch  addition-  are  practicable 
and  by  such  other  method-  as  may  be  advisable  and  practi- 
cable;    prompt    loading    and    unloading    and    elimination    of 

aary  delays  in  transportation;  utilization  of  equip 
menl  to  safe  i.irr,  mil:  capacity,  securing  maximum  service 

Unification  of  Facilities 

rhe  commission  "ill  definite!)  recommend  to  Congress  the 
Hon  .md  joint  operation  ol  facilities  .it  terminals 
wherever  such  unification  and  join)  operation  will  result  in 
economy  and  better  service,  Since  March  1,  1920,  these 
unifications  of  terminal  facilities  and  joint  operation  at  ter 
minali  have  been  in  large  pari  abandoned,  Hie  chairman 
\|  in)  railroads  do  not  de-ire  to  join  with 
other  railroads  In  the  common  use  of  terminal-  and  their 
joint  operation  feeling  thai  the)  will  thereb)  ii 
their  competitive  advantages     We  have  found,  however,  thai 

tidations    have    been    made    large    -urns   of   mone\ 

nnually  in  operal  .  with  the  added 

ili    the    handling   ol 
ii    idditional  expenditures   for  new 

believi  -   th  il   the   i  irrn  r~   should 


out  the  spirit  ot  the  law  and  effect  these  consolidations 
wherever  possible  and  it  will  recommend  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  investigate  and  point  out  to  the  car- 
riers such  consolidation-  a-  may  be  feasible. 

Further  recommendations  to  Congress   will    be   made  as 
follow- : 

That  the  railroad  and  shippers  co-operate  to  secure  the 
full  utilization  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  cars  wherever 
possible;  that  permanent  joint  railroad  and  shippers'  commit- 
tee-, be  organized  to  tarry  on  a  nation-wide  campaign  to  re- 
duce loss  and  damage  to  goods  in  transit;  thai  freight-revenue 
divisions  should  be  promptly  revised  to  the  basis  of  two- 
figure  percentages;  that  regional  clearing  houses  be 
lished  for  the  current  settlement  of  debits  and  credits  growing 
out  of  rate  divisions,  that  the  railroads  should  adopt  uni- 
versal through  way-billing  of  interline  freight;  that  the  rail- 
roads maintain  complete  cost  data  covering  each  item  of 
expense  with  particular  reference  to  the  maintenance  of 
equipment;  that  the  railroads  adopt  Letter  systems  for  check- 
ing  the  extent  and  value  of  repair-  to  equipment  when  made 
by  lines  other  than  the  line  owning  thi 


Labor  Board  Censures  the    Interstate 

Prm. ic   censure — the  mo>t  drastii    sentence   the  Labor 
Hoard  can  impose — was  recently   invoked   against  the 

Interstate  Railway.  Some  time  ago  a  switchman  and  i 
fireman  were  dismissed  by  the  carrier,  according  to  the 
Labor  Hoard-  summary  of  the  case,  because  "in  response 
to  the  request  of  the  chief  executive  of  their  organization, 
they  had  furnished  certain  information  relative  to  the  Status 
of  wage  questions  on  that  line,  the  chief  executive  having 
been  previously  asked  for  thi-  information  by  the  Labor 
Board." 

"It  appeared,"  the  Labor  Board's  decision  continue.-,  "that 
the  officials  of  the  carrier  obtained  a  copy  of  the  message 
sent  by  these  employees  and  thereupon  called  them  to  the 
offices  of  the  carrier  and  informed  them  that  Mr.  Miller, 
president  of  the  road,  had  ordered  their  discharge.  On  the 
following  day  the  employees  were  again  called  to  the  office 
and  an  endeavor  was  made  by  the  officer-  of  the  company 

ire  from  them  a  pledge  that  they  would  not  in  the 
future  take  up  any  similar  questions  with  the  executives  of 
their  organizations.  The  men  declined  to  make  such  promises 
ami  were  thereupon  discharged   from  the  service. 

"The  carrier  refused  to  appear  before  the  board  at  the 

Subsequent    hearing    and    in    a    letter    -aid    'we   do    not    deal 

with  our  employees  through  representatives  of  labor  organ- 
... 
I  In   board  subsequently  ordered  the  employees  restored  to 
service  and  compensated  for  the  time  lost.     Later  the  board 

instituted    proceeding-    under    Section     513    of    the-     lr  .; 
\,t   .end.  as   a    result,   rendered    it-  de>  i-ion. 

In  thi-  proceeding  the  carrier  again  refused  to  appear  I 

I   in  .1  letter  troin  it-  attorney,  .1.  F.   Bullitt. 
Iphia,  made  the  following  statement:    "I  beg  to  state  that 
tin-  Intel  -id  >  ompan)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Labor 

Board  has  onlj  advisory  powers  in  matter-  ,,t  thi-  kind" 

The  question  thus  presented  in  this  at   important 

•  ■in      11,1c    is  .i  carrier  which  arbitraril)   and  unfairly  denies  to 
it-  employees  the  simple  righl  to  perform  their  duties  as  members 
ns.  which  i-  equivalent  t,>  a  denial  of  their 
inii  itions      ["his  action  is 
■  ad  passed  bj  thi 
rates  which  expressly  recognizes  the  ri«ht 
nd  t,,  function  as  organisations 
The  facl  thai  this  carrier  i-  a  small  road  down  in  the  Virginia 
mountains  make-  it-  conduct  none  the  less  reprehensible     It 

ml  the  irritating  effect  of  its  disregard 
i"i  tin  men  .md  for  the  authority  of  the  law  i 

to  •  mployecs  on  othet 

rhe   Railroad   Laboi    Board   therefore  decides  thai   the   Inter 
state  l'  «ui)  and  it-  responsible  officials  have  - 

, .  hereinbefore  inrH 


Cedar  Hill   Yat.l     f  the  New   York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


New  Haven  Should  Soon  Realize  on  Improvements 

Result  of  New  England  Divisions  Case  an  Important  Factor — 
Changed  Methods  of  Operation 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  realized 
only  partly  as  yet  on  the  extensive  program  of  rehabili- 
tation which  it  began  a  few  years  ago  and  which  was 
substantially  completed  in  1920.  Like  other  roads  it  has 
suffered  in  a  general  way  from  the  many  special  circum- 
stances of  federal  control,  and  to  the  increased  costs  during 
and  following  the  war.  Increased  costs  hit  the  New  Eng- 
land carriers  more  severely  than  they  did  the  railroads  as  a 
whole  (as  we  have  heard  from  the  arguments  in  the  New 
England  divisions  case).  The  factor  of  increased  costs  was 
intensified  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  terminal  ex- 
pense, by  the  fuel  costs  and  by  the  large  per  diem  debit 
balances  which  now  result,  the  Xew  Haven  contends,  from 
the  basis  on  which  payments  are  made  for  cars  at  a  rate 
relatively  high  for  all  days,  both  moving  and  standing,  in 
comparison  with  relatively  low  mileage  rates  when  the  car 
was  moving  only,  as  was  the  case  when  the  basis  of  divisions 
were  established  quite  a  number  of  years  ago. 

An)  analysis  of  the  New  England  railroad  problem  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  New  England  car- 
riers have  several  problems  which  are  distinctly  their  own. 
These  include  the  factors  of  terminal  expense,  fuel  costs  and 
per  diem  already  mentioned  and,  in  general,  the  fact  that 
the  Xew  England  lines  are  terminal  carriers,  which  facts, 
of  course,  are  not  new  to  those  who  have  followed  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the  matter 
of  increased  divisions. 

The  New  England  lines  have  an  extremely  high  proportion 
of  passenger  business.  This  is  the  case  with  the  New  Haven 
in  particular,  for  its  revenues  from  passenger  service  actually 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  its  total  operating  receipts,  and  this 
proportion  has  been  gradual!}'  increasing  over  a  term  of 
years. 

The  New  Haven  showed,  in  the  New  England  divi- 
sions case,  that  it  had  a  lower  operating  ratio  in  connection 
with  its  passenger  than  it  did  with  its  freight  business, 
which  is  brought  about  by  a  density  of  travel.  It  is 
a  question  whether  this  argument  will  appeal  particu- 
larly to  western  railroad  men,  some  of  whom  are  inclined 


to  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  because  their  passenger 
business  is  of  small  proportions,  they  are  able  to  operate 
their  freight  service  with  considerably  greater  facility;  but 
when  the  unusually  large  mileage  of  double,  third  and  fourth 
tracks  of  the  New  Haven  is  taken  under  consideration,  to- 
gether with  its  splendid  equipment  of  interlocking  and  block 
signals,  the  ability  of  the  New  Haven  to  now  handle  both 
freight  and  passenger  to  advantage,  is  realized. 

At  present,  discussions  of  the  New  Haven  resolve  them- 
selves into  analyses  of  the  effects  of  the  pending  New  Eng- 
land divisions  case  (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
decision  in  which  is  now  threatened  to  be  held  up  by  injunc- 
tion proceedings),  or  else  the  analyses  devote  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  New  Haven's  financial  structure  which, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  a  very  serious  problem.  The 
result  has  been  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  the 
New  Haven  has  been  carrying  on  over  a  period  of  years  to 
make  it  a  more  modern  railroad  and  a  more  efficient  freight 
carrying  facility. 

The  New  Haven,  of  course,  has  some  main  routes  of 
extremely  high  traffic  density,  combined  with  which  it  has 
an  extremely  large  proportion  of  branch  line  mileage,  most 
of  which  is  carrying  a  small  traffic,  but  in  nearly  every  case, 
sufficient  traffic,  so  that  abandonment  would  be  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

The  density  of  traffic  of  the  main  lines  is  made  par- 
ticularly heavy  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  fast  pas- 
senger business.  In  former  years  the  railroad  had  an  entirely 
different  scheme  of  freight  operation  than  that  which  it  has 
worked  out  more  recently.  The  change  which  has  taken  place 
has  given  the  railroad  more  modern  operating  methods  and  a 
brief  analysis  of  what  has  been  done  may  be  of  interest. 

Improvement  Program  Begun  in  1916 

The  rehabilitation  program,  if  such  is  not  too  strong  a 
term,  was  begun,  in  reality,  in  1916.  It  included  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  larger  power,  the  building,  extension  or  remodeling 
of  engine  terminals,   including  the  building  and  equipping 
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of  more  adequate  shops  in  connection  therewith,  to  take  care 
of  this  power  while  in  service.  Large  sums  were  spent 
on  bridges  as,  for  example,  on  the  $2,500,000  project  over 
the  Thames  river  at  New  London.  Considerable  was  done 
in  the  way  of  extending  ami  constructing  new  passing  tracks 
at  different  points. 

The  projects  which  have  probablj  received  the  most  at- 
tention are  the  Cedar  Hill  yard  near  New  Haven,  which 
is  to  have  an  ultimate  capacity  for  receiving,  classifying  and 
forwarding  about  5,000  cars  per  day,  the  Northrup  Avenue 
yard  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  which  is  to  have  a  similar  capacity 
of  about  2,500  cars  per  day.  New  freight  transfer  facilities, 
improvement  in  freight  house  facilities  and  operation,  etc., 
were  also  included. 

The  Use  of  Larger  Power 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  changes  in  the  method  of  oper- 
ation  which  was  made  b)    tin    New   Haven   is   in 
with   motive  power.     Prior  to  the   spring  of    1916,  the  larger 
part  of  the  New  Haven  freight  traffic  was  handled  by  satu- 
rated steam  engines  of  the   K-l    or   Mogul   type,   these  loco- 
motives  having   a   tractive  effort  of  30,200   II'.     The   change 
which  has  taken  place  since  that   time  can   be  best   realized 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  many  of  these  locomotives  today  are 
in  suburban  service  out  of  South  Station.  Boston,  where  they 
are  handling  local  trains  of  10  wooden  cars  and  are  ci 
ered   capable  of   a    speed   of   50   miles   an   hour.      There   were 
also  in  service  prior  to  the  spring  of  1916,  15  Consolidation 
locomotives  with  a  tractive  effort  of  44,800  lb.,  and  Pa 
of  37,000  lb.  traffic   effort  were  also  occasionally  used, 

More  recently  the  Nevi  Haven  has  secured  a  considerable 
number  of  Mikado.  Mountain  and  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives. 
In  other  words,  whereas  prior  to  1916  it  was  entirely  a  small 
engine  road,  today  it  has  adopted  more  modern  methods  of 
heavy  train  loading  for  its  line-  of  large  volume  and  has  put 
itself  mere  or  less  in  the  van  of  progress,  Muih  of  the  side 
line,  branch,  and  local  service,  is  handled  by  what  were  the 
former  heavy  engine-,  that  have  been  released  by  the  new 
power. 

The  larger  part  of  the  New  Hawn',-  freight  traffic  on  the 
New  York  Division  is  moved  west  of  New  H  awn  with 
electric  engine-.  From  New  Haven,  or  Cedar  Hill  yard,  to 
Providence  or  Boston,  Mountain  type  locomotives  are  in 
service. 

These  have  a  tractive  effort  of  53,900  lb.,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  rated  at  3.500  ton-  Mikado-  of  58,372  lb.  tractive 
effort   are  being  used    in   tin    service   to  Pay   Ridge  over   the 

New  York  Connecting  Railway,  tin  electrification  of  which 

i-  planned  but  not  yet  completed, 

Between  Hartford  and  Boston,  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton  and  on  various   lines  of  similar  character,   the  powei 
■    ..f  Mikados  of  (5,535  lb.  tractive  effort.    The  Santa 
•  ■  locomotive-   wen-  secured   in    1918.    They  are  50   in 
number,  have  a  tractive  effort  of  72,000  lb,  and  are  operated 
on   the   New    Haven  <  Mitral   New   England   mute  over  the 
Poughkeepsie  bridge  route  between   New   Haven  and   May- 
brook  and  between  Water burj   and   Maybrook.     These  fig- 
ure! are  given  in  detail  because  do)  b  great  deal  has  been 
New  Havei      motive  power  or  about  the  im 

'   taking  plat  e  under  tie 

President  E    J    Pearson 

Engine  Houses 
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Some  of  the  Results 

President  Pearson  in  the  annual  report  gives  some  interest- 
ing details  concerning  the  improved  results  affected  through 

inges  which  have  been  made.   "The  property,"  hi 
"now  marked   increase   in   capacity.     The  main 

arteries  of  heavy  traffic  eastward  from  New  York  and  May- 
brook,  the  Shore  Line,  and  the  other  more  important  liner-, 
are  now  adequate  for  the  demands  of  the  increased  all-rail 
transportation  which  has  been  crowding  these  rout 
many  years.  Congestion  has  been  eliminated,  through  runs 
have  been  substituted  for  short  run.-,  the  movement  of  freight 
both  carload  and  less-than-carload  has  been  expedited,  and 
the  service  as  a   whole  in  quantity  and  character  has  been 


Kadcl  &  Herbert 

One   of   the    Two    Motor    Cars    Used   by   the    New   Haven    in 
Branch    Line   Service 

improved.  The  management  confidently  states  that  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  in  loading  and  unloading  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  the  requirements  of  southern  New  England  for 
transportation  will  be  met.  not  only  in  larger  volume  than  is 
now  moving  but  in  a  volume  exceeding  that   of  war  times  " 

1921   and    1915   Compared 

President  Pearson  also  points  out  that  the  total  ton-miles 
in  1921  were  10.20  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915,  which 
traffic  was  handled  with  a  reduction  under  1915  of  21.15 
per  cent  in  freight  train  miles  and  22.90  per  cent  in  freight 
switching  mile-.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  concerning 
tin'  actual  details  of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
but  this  will  require  a  more  extensive  treatment  than  space 
permits  at  this  time.  Enough  ha-  been  said,  it  i-  believed, 
to  bring  out  that  the  manner  in  which  the  New  Haven  i- 
operated  todaj  i-  ver\  much  different  from  that  in  which  it 
wa-  operated  before  the  extensive  improvement  program  was 
begun 

These   facts   have   areat   importance   and   must   be  taken 
into  consideration   in   any   analysis  that   i<   made  of   \ 
Haven  operations 

li  i-  hardl}  necessarj  to  enlarge  considerably  upon  the 
peculiar  traffii  considerations  with  which  the  New  Haven  is 
confronted,  these  details  were  given  considerably  in  detail 
in  tin  N  i  land  divisions  case  and  it  is  believed  that 
rrader-  of  the  Railway  Age  are  familiar  with  the  large  pro 
portion  of  passenger  business,  similarly  the  large  proportion 
of  manufactured  products,  the  amount  ol  1.1  and  local 
traiii. .  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  terminal  character 
of  the  business,  the  short  haul  and  other  such  fa.  tor-  The 
amount  of  attention  which  has  had  to  be  given  the  situation 

because  of  thi    N    ■    I     'land  divisions  case  is  an  indication 
that  the  New  Haven's  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,    B< 
of  the  injunction  proceedings  brought  to  restrain  the  Inter- 
ommission'?  decision  in  favor  of  tin    N 
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England  lines  from  becoming  effei  live  the  case  still  remains 
decided.   The  decision  naturally,  in  view  of  the  amounts 
involved,    will    have    a    far-reaching    effect    upon    the    New 
Haven's  operating  and   financial   results. 

A  Deficit  of  $14,121,623  in  1921 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  &:  Hartford  Railroad  in  1921 
had  a  net  corporate  deficit  of  SI 4, 121, 623.  This  looks  ex- 
tremely serious  and  i>  made  all  the  more  serious  when  it  is 
realized  that  this  deficit  was  $9,500,117  greater  than  in 
1920.  The  operating  results  of  the  road,  however,  did  not 
reflect  a  drop  quite  as  severe  as  is  shown  in  the  corporate 
income  account  because,  of  course,  in  1920  the  road  was 
able  to  count  on  standard  return  for  two  months  and  the 
guaranty  for  six,  which  it  was  not  able  to  count  on  in  1921. 
The  actual  figures  of  earnings  and  expenses  as  indicated  by 
the  figure  of  net  after  rentals  .-how  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment which  is  quite  a  contrast  with  the  result  indicated  by 
the  corporate  deficit.  The  net  after  rentals  for  the  year,  as 
reported  in  the  December  statement  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  was  $740,034.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  standard  of  earnings  (the  New  Haven's  standard 
return  was  about  $17,000,000)  prior  to  federal  control,  but 
it  was  a  marked  improvement  over  1920,  for  in  that  year 
there  was  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $12,575,137.  There  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  recent  months.  The  operat- 
ing ratio  in  \'*2\  was  91.41.  In  1920  the  operating  ratio 
was  over  100.  In  November,  1921,  the  ratio  was  brought 
down  to  77  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1922  show  a  ratio  of  ISO. 40  per  cent. 

The  New  Haven  did  not  have  the  great  boom   in  traffic 


in  1920  which  many  other  railroads  had,  so  any  comparisons 
between  1921  and  1920  must  be  made  with  that  in  mind. 
However,  the  freight  revenues  for  1921  totaled  $53,593,929, 
a  decrease  of  but  3.17  per  cent  from  1920.  The  decrease  in 
revenue  ton-miles  was  11.23  per  cent.  Passenger  revenues 
totaled  $50,934,294,  a  decrease  of  2.56  per  cent  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  operating  revenues  were  $116,- 
405,232,  which  amounted  to  $7,107,077  or  5.75  per  cent  less 
than  in  1920.  As  compared  with  this  decrease  of  about 
$7,000,000  in  operating  revenues,  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$19,944,089  in  operating  expenses,  the  operating  expenses 
for  the  year  being  $106,402,295.  Maintenance-of-way  ex- 
penses were  decreased  15.97  per  cent,  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, 24.64  per  cent  and  transportation,  19.19  per  cent. 

These  changes  tell  us  the  familiar  story  of  drastic  economy 
which  took  place  on  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  country.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  New  Haven's  reductions 
in  maintenance  of  equipment  were  rather  severe  and  that  the 
percentage  of  bad-order  cars  and  unserviceable  locomotives 
at  the  present  time  is  high  and  very  much  above  the  average 
for  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  New  Haven's 
percentage  of  bad-order  cars  on  March  15,  1922,  the  latest 
available  figure,  was  26.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
country's  average  of  14.5  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  un- 
serviceable locomotives  on  the  same  date  was  24.0  per  cent, 
as  against  the  country's  average  of  20.2  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  1921  the  total  number  of  employees  on 
the  railroad  was  29,835,  or  7,347  less  than  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  wages  paid  during  the  year  totaled 
$59,305,824,  a  decrease  of  $19,193,328  or  24.43  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Pennsylvania  Wins  Verdict  Against  Labor  Board 

Court  Sustains  Carrier's  Position  and  Upholds  Constitutionality 
of  Transportation  Act 


The  Railroad  Labor  Board  exceeded  its  authority  in 
specifying  the  manner  in  which  employees'  representa- 
tives should  be  elected  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  the  manner  in  which  conferences  on  rules  and  working 
conditions  should  be  held,  according  to  a  decision  by  Judge 
George  T.  Page,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chi- 
cago. The  ruling  was  made  in  the  legal  dispute  between  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Labor  Board,  as  a  result  of  the  motion 
of  the  latter  to  dismiss  the  temporary  injunction  issued  to  the 
carrier  some  time  ago  and  restraining  the  board  from  pub- 
lishing a  decision  which  the  carrier  Ixdieved  would  be  detri- 
mental to  its  interests.  Judge  Page  at  the  same  time  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Transportation  Act  under  which 
the  board  was  created. 

0"je  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Judge  Page's  decision 
holds  that  the  only  power  in  the  Labor  Board  under  Section 
301  of  the  Act,  is  to  hear  and  decide  disputes  that  are  jointly 
referred    to   the   board    by   the    interested   parties. 

The  case  was  an  outgrowth  of  an  order  by  the  Lalx>r  Board 
directing  the  Pennsylvania  to  hold  an  election  of  employees' 
representatives  and  prescribing  the  ballots  to  be  used  in  this 
election.  The  railway  did  not  comply  with  the  order,  insist- 
ing upon  its  right  to  deal  directly  with  its  employees.  When 
it  became  apparent  that  the  board  was  about  to  hand  down 
a  decision  censuring  the  Pennsylvania  publicly  for  its  con- 
duct, the  carrier  obtained  a  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
the  board  from  publishing  such  a  rebuke. 

Representatives  of  the  board  and  several  of  the  members 
thereof,   have   publicly    stated    that   if   an   adverse  decision 


was  rendered  in  this  case,  the  board  would  be  shorn  of  all 
of  its  power  inasmuch  as  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  contain  no  penalty  clauses,  enforcement  of  the 
board's  decisions  being  possible  only  through  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion. 

Judge  Page's  ruling  said  in  part : 

Two  claims  are  urged:  (1)  that  the  act  is  unconstitutional  if, 
and  in  so  far  as,  it  attempts  to  impose  compulsory  arbitration ; 
( 2 )  that  the  act  gives  the  Board  no  right  on  ex  parte  submission, 
nor  on  its  own  motion,  to  do  any  act  under  Section  301. 

Defendants  move  to  dismiss  the  bill  and  urge:  (1)  that  the 
Labor  Board  is  an  administrative  arm  of  the  government  over 
which  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction;  (2)  that  the  Board  had 
the  power  exercised  by  it  under  Decisions  119  and  218. 

The  Board  Is  Subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 

of  the  Federal  Courts 

In  my  opinion  the  Labor  Board  is  a  body  corporate,  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  courts  have  any  general 
authority  over  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  vested  in  an  adminis- 
trative body  or  officer. 

That  law  (the  Adamson  law)  has  been  the  subject  of  wide  dis- 
cussion, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here,  except  to 
note  that  Congress  there  provided  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  made 
other  provisions  that  resulted  in  the  actual  raising  of  the  wages 
of  the  employees  of  carriers.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  that 
act  (Wilson  v.  New,  243  U.S.  332).  The  majority  opinion  was 
presented  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Strong  dissenting  opinions  were 
written,  denying  the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

Not  only  because  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  in  the 
New  case,  but  because  of  its  wide  public  discussion,  Congress 
must  have  had  clearly  before  it  the  question  as  to  the  conditions 
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under  which  it  had  the  right,  it  at  all,  to  establish  machinery  by 
which  to  compel   tin    comp  -   of  wages,  rules,  etc.,  as 

between  carriers  and  their  employees. 
Board  Has  Authority  Only  in  Disputes  Jointly 

Submitted  by  Interested  Parties 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  Congress  framed  and  adopted 
Section  301,  it  did  so  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  imposing, 
as  the  plain  language  of  the  act  indicates,  the  duty  on  all  carriers 
and  their  officers,  employees  and  agents,  to  exercise  every  reason- 
able effort  and  adopt  every  available  means  to  avoid  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  business  of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any  dispute 
betweeii  the  carriers  and  their  employees,  and  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  all  such  disputes  should  be  considered,  and,  if  possible, 
decided  in  conference  solely  between  a  carrier  and  represent 
of  its  employees  directly  interested  in  the  dispute,  and  that,  as 
hereinafter  noted,  the  only  power  given  to  the  Labor  Board  under 
that  section  was  to  hear  and  decide  a  dispute  which  the  conferees 
provided  for  in  Section  301  were  unable  to  decide,  and  then  only 
in  the  event  that  the  parlies  jointly  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Board. 

The  further  conclusion  i-  inevitable  that  the  labor  Board  was 
without  power  to  intervene  in  any  way  in  the  proceedings  con- 
templated by  Section  301  preceding  a  reference  to  it  jointly  bv 
the  parties,  except  that  the  Board  might  on  its  own  motion  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  a  decision  by  the  parties  it  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  such  decision  as  to  salaries  and  wages  would  make 
a  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  any  carrier  necessary,  and  there 
upon  as  soon  as  practicable  affirm  or  modify  such  suspended  de- 
cision  I  Section  307  b). 

It  is.  in  a  general  way.  claimed  that  the  Board  has  the  right  to 
direct  or  control  the  method   of   selecting   the   representativi 
the  employees  under  Section  301.  under  the  provisions  of  S 
308  (4),  which  is 

The  Labor  Board  "may  make  regulations  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient execution  of  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  this  title." 

The  appointment  or  method  of  election  of  conferees  under  Sec 
tion  301  not  one  of  the  functions  delegated  to  the  Board,  and 
therefore,  it  had  not  the  right  to  make  the  regulations  provided  for 
in  Decision  No.  218.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  purpose  of 
Section  301  was  to  leave  to  the  carrier  and  its  employees  full 
r  in  their  own  way. 
ion  3o7  (b)  authorizes  the  intervention  of  the  Labor  Board 
in  preci>el\  the  same  maimer  as  provided  in  Section  307  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  "all  disputes  with  respect  to  the  wages 
or  salaries  of  employees  or  subordinati  officials  of  carriers,  nol 
decided  as  p  tion  301." 

Decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  Are  Only  Advisory 

In  considering  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  the  force  of  the 
Labor  Board's  decision  as  to  other  matter-  than  those  jointly  sub- 
mitted to  them  tinder  Section  301,  there  arc  two  views  pressing 
upon  the  mind  of  the  court  for  consideration. 

ili     Do  the  provisions  of  the  ad  authorizi  '  Board 

merely  to  hear,  determine  and  publish  in  an  advisory  decision  that 
which  in  its  opinion  would  be  a  fair  and  just  wage,  or  what  would 
be  a  fair  and  just   solution  of  disputes  involving   grii 
i.r  working  conditions,  or; 

(2)  does  the  act  authorize  the  Labor  Board  to  mal 
jngs,  ,!.  u.  h  decisions  and  judgments  a-  will  mak< 

termination  upon   those  qui  '  0  that   a    rule, 

detern  Fair    and    ri   > 

thereafter  be  a  governing  rule  between  the  r  i  il'-it  a 

determined  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  shall  thereafter 
thai  shall  be  paid  b  ind  that  ihal 

tnd  thai  m  ij  b 
There  in  acl   that  decisions 

I  and  hav(   th<   binding  foi 

on  th.it   thai   which  it    di 
termined  to  be  ••  just  and  rule  shall  t! 

or  the  rub .  a-  o.  i  ■•  ■  i  and  its  em| 

and   upon   which  either   mi.    maintain  in   the  courts 

provision  foi 

for  their  viol 
provid  tion  313,  il  tl  nalty. 

Ml  I 

Ml    .1. 

•     shall   estal 
..I  workini  i  hit  h  in 

•he   be 

rtion  i  ould  be 
publii  opinion  tnd  that  that  ptrblii 
n  would  follow  the  publii  it 

tf»7    i .  i    and   313.   and    would    Mippm' 

pei  ial  kner*  I 


the  difficulties  within  and  the  necessities  of  the  group  that  he  was 
chosen  to  represent.  I  am  further  of  the  opinion  that,  acting 
upon  that  belief,  Congress  provided  in  Section  307  (d)  for  a  wide 
and  searching  investigation  so  that  the  Board  would  have  before 
it  all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  just  and  reasonable 
decisions  upon  every  dispute. 

The  Constitutionality  of  the  Transportation  Act 

The  remaining  and  of  course  fundamental,  question  in  this  case 
is  whether  or  not  the  act  is  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce. 

Undoubtedly  some  character  of  intercourse  by  transportation  is 
involved  in  every  completed  commercial  transaction.  Boys  trad- 
ing upon  the  playground  or  men  trading  in  the  market  places  make 
and  lay  the  basis  for  their  transactions  by  discussion  or  corres- 
pondence, but  the  commercial  transaction  must  somehow,  some- 
where be  completed  by  delivery.  It  may  be  the  mere  passage  of 
the  commodity  involved  in  the  trade  from  the  pocket  of  one  by 
hand  to  the  hand  of  another,  or  it  may  be  the  carrying  across  the 
continent  of  bulky  commodities  involving  every  kind  and  character 
of  handling  and  transportation  devices  and  of  men  engaged  in 
many  kinds  of  employment,  but  whatever  be  the  character  of  the 
transaction,  whether  it  is  great  or  small,  the  instruments  of  in- 
tercourse and  transportation  are  indispensable  elements  in  every 
commercial  transaction. 

The  commerce  dealt  with  in  the  act  in  question  involves  the 
main  transportation  systems  both  for  passengers  and  freight  for 
the  people' of  the  whole  United  States.  It  reaches,  touches  and 
carries  for  every  city,  village  and  town  and  is  the  instrument  by 
which  food,  clothing  and  fuel  and  every  other  commodity  of  com- 
merce is  carried  for  and  between  the  people.  There  is  nothing 
in  existence  that  could  be  substituted  for  it,  and  it  represents  the 
;  of  years.  If  its  operation  were  to  be  discontinued  for 
even  a  short  space  of  time  the  loss  and  hardships  necessarily  con 
sequent  thereon  would  be  almost  incalculable;  and  if  it  were  dis- 
continued for  any  considerable  length  of  time  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  nation's  commerce  and  the  foundations  of  our  manufactures 
which  are  the  basis  of  the  great  growth  and  development  of  our 
country  and  of  our  business  prosperity,  would  be  almost  irre- 
trievably wrecked. 

Neither  bigness  nor  emergency  can  bestow  or  add  to  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  I  have  set  out  the 
m  liters  immediately  foregoing  for  the  sole  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  large  place  which  the  agreements  and  disagreements  between 
carriers  and  their  employees  occupy  in  the  transportation  element 
of  interstate  commerce  and  how  inadequate  must  he  the  regula- 
tion if  Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to  control  such  agree- 
ments and  disagreements. 

It    is   of  the   fundamentals   of  a   common   carrier   system   that   it 

shall  he  as  efficient  as  the  conditions  in  business  will  permit,  that 

it  shall  be  continuous,  that  it  shall  give  equal  service  to  all  of  the 

upon  equal   terms,   that   it   shall  have   fair  and  reasonable 

compensation  for  tin.  services  rendered. 

I    can    see   no   difference   in   character    between    those   regulatory 
powers  sustained  and  in  operation  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
i    more  than  40  years  and  the  power   to  ascertain  just  and 
ill  working  conditions  as  contemplated  in  Title 
111  of  the  Transportation  Act     If  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce  is   a  po  ■  ribe  rules  by  which  commerce  is  to  Ih 

id.  then  Congress  must  have  the  power  to  prescribe  ever) 
neasure  necessary  to  Keep  the  commerce 

of  this  country  . 1 1 i \  o  and  the  common  carriers  coing  concerns 

It   the  common   earner  system  of  this  country   may   lawfully 

hour  by  the  carrier  or  by  the  employ.! 

1  or  unorganized,  not  by  reason  of  am  necessity  in  the  busi- 

■   common  carrying,  but  because  either  party  wills  it,  or 

li  the  disagreement  of  thi  stopped 

tl   all   for  an  indefinite  tim< 

it   perpetually,  and  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  would 
be  as  impotent  and  useli  IS    is    i  dead  hand  upon  the  ship's  rudder 
hi  a  storm 
In   the   cast    of   Wilson    t     Mew,   the   constitutionality   of  the 

Vdamson    Act    was   challenged    by    some   of   the   dissenting   justices 
upon   the  ground   that   it   violated   the   Fifth   Amendment,   fil 

•  ■iiise  an  attempt  to  fix  uij   wage  is  m  violation  of  the  right  of 
private  contract,  and  Becond,  that  the  provision  in  thi     Idanuon 

\i  t    that    oiih    an    eight   ho  by    Ul    employee    should    he 

i   hours'   pav    was   in    violation  of   the   inhibition   in  the 

tution  againsl  taking  propert)    without  of  law 

re  was  that  Ihe  act,  without   an)    invi   I 

the  conditions 

ot   paj    tnd   employment   in   the  carrying   trade,  wrongfully  and 

the  t  mployees  some  $600,000,000  of  the  i 
monej       Che  method   that   was  there  asserted  to  have  been  an 

DO)    present    in    tin-    .  a  e       The   .c.  I 
■ii    the   contrary,    makes    very   careful    provision,    a  - 

how n.  for  i  •  a  well  qualified  lxvard.  prescribes 

.i  wide  field  ot  investigation  and  j  ..ireful  considei  tl 
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element  involved,  to  the  end  that  conclusions  may  and  shall  be 
reached  by  the  Labor  Board  which  shall  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  right  to  prescribe  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion or  to  fix  wages,  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case 
of  Wilson  v.  New,  determines  that  question,  supports  the  power 
exercised  by  Congress  and  consequently  sustains  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act. 

There  is,  and  can  be,  no  conflict  between  the  Fifth  Amendment 
and  the  commerce  regulation  clause  of  the  constitution  because 
whenever  men  and  property  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  an 
interstate  common  carrier  system,  they  so  far  lose  their  private 
character  that  they  become  wholly  subject  to  all  reasonable  regu- 
latory measures  prescribed  by  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Labor  Board  have  declined  to  comment 
on  Judge  Page's  decision,  the  feeling  being  that  the  next 
mow  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Justice  which  handled  the 
case  tor  the  Board. 

Mississippi  Supreme  Court  Upholds  Labor  Board 

Another  important  court  decision,  bearing  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Labor  Board  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  was  handed  down  re- 
cently by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  section  laborer  and  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern.  In  this  case  the  section  laborer  sued  the  road  for 
the  difference  between  his  rate  of  pay  and  the  amount  due 
him  if  a  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  had  been  applied.  The 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi 
where  it  was  contended  that : 

( 1 )  The  labor  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  cre- 
ating the  Labor  Board,  are  unconstitutional  and  in  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  that  they 
deprive  the  carrier  of  its  property  without  due  process  of 
law; 

(2)  That  the  Labor  Board's  order  of  July,  1920,  fixing 
the  wages  of  track  laborers  is  contrary  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment in  that  it  would  deprive  the  carrier  of  its  property 
right  to  contract  with  its  employees  for  services;  and 

( 3 )  That  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  inasmuch  as  the 
Transportation  Act  does  not  impose  any  penalty  upon  or 
authorize  any  suit  against  carriers  for  failure  to  obey  or 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  Board  and  no  jurisdiction, 
power  or  authority  is  conferred  on  any  court  to  render  judg- 
ment in  any  suit  to  enforce  any  order  of  the  Labor  Board. 

Referring  to  the  last  contention  the  court's  ruling  decision 
said  in  part: 

In  our  view  the  act  creates  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
with  notice  to  the  parties  and  a  right  to  produce  evidence,  and 
the  finding  of  the  Board  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  act  has 
tin  effect  of  an  award.  The  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  tying  up  the  transportation  of  the  country  during 
disputes  as  has  been  done  heretofore  in  numerous  cases  and  has 
been  threatened  in  cases  of  such  magnitude  as  to  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  business  and  welfare  of  the  country.  The  living  and 
business  conditions  of  the  great  public  are  dependent  upon  the 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  as 
ordinary  articles  of  utility.  The  legal  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
Hoard  is  to  fix,  for  the  time  being,  (a  temporary  period)  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  the  employees  until  the  parties  can  agree 
upon  such  wages  or  salaries,  or  can  make  other  arrangements 
with  other  men  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  carrier. 
It  has  the  effect,  in  our  opinion,  of  giving  a  right  of  action  against 
tin  carrier  by  the  employee  or  official  for  the  salary  so  fixed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  services  are  performed  there- 
under, and  the  courts  are  open  for  the  enforcement  of  this  obli- 
gation. The  courts  are  open  to  the  carriers  also.  Of  course  it  is 
within  the  powers  of  Congress  to  fix  the  conditions  upon  which 
suits  could  be  brought,  or  the  courts  in  wdiich  the  obligation  could 
lie  enforced.  But  Congress  having  designated  no  tribunal  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
partus  and  subject-matter  may  enforce  the  obligation  as  in  the 
if  any  other  money  obligation  or  contractual  right. 

After  discussing  tin-  constitutionality  of  the  labor  pro- 
visiens  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the  court's  ruling  savs  in 
part : 

Congress  has  been  given  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce   in   brnad    and    comprehensive   terms.     This   power,   being 


given  by  the  Constitution,  is  only  limited  by  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  act  in  question  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
drawn  under  the  decision  of  Wilson  vs.  New  (U.  S.  Supreme 
Court),  in  which  case  the  court  considered  the  power  of  Congress 
under  the  Adamson  act  to  legislate  with  reference  to  a  grave 
situation,  involving,  among  other  things,  the  right  to  fix  wages  and 
hours  for  employees,  and  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  so  to  do. 
The  power  conferred  in  the  present  act  to  fix  wages  is  not  a  fix- 
ing of  wages  permanently,  but  a  temporary  fixing  of  wages  with 
full  power  of  the  Labor  Board  to  modify  its  orders  as  exigencies 
may  arise. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
subject  but  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce 
has  been  upheld  and  applied  to  many  situations,  and  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
conditions  with  which  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  is  called  to 
deal.  The  powers  conferred  must  be  brought  into  exercise  in 
many  situations  and  conditions  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion did  not  foresee.  When  dealing  with  a  power  of  this  kind  we 
must  remember  that  conditions  change  from  age  to  age.  The 
carriers  of  the  country  have  been  organized  into  huge  transporta- 
tion systems,  employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees ;  and 
labor  has  been  organized  into  organizations  containing  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  even  millions  of  men.  With  the  growth  of 
commerce  the  public  have  become  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
throughout  the  country  and  a  strike  or  tie-up  of  the  transporta- 
tion systems  would  result  in  untold  suffering  and  loss  to  the  public. 

The  power  of  the  government  must  be  capable  of  meeting  these 
changed  conditions  and  is  sufficient  when  called  into  power  through 
appropriate  legislation  to  protect  commerce  and  transportation 
from  suspension  or  interruption.  The  means  by  which  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government.  The  act  here  under 
review  is  adapted  to  this  purpose  and  logically  tends  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  suspension  or  interruption  of  interstate  commerce. 

We  do  not  think  the  act  here  under  review  unconstitutionally 
abridges  the  freedom  of  contract,  nor  that  it  deprives  the  defend- 
ant of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law.  As  pointed  out  in 
Wilson  vs.  New,  and  numerous  other  cases,  the  fact  that  a 
business  is  affected  with  the  public  use  makes  it  different  from, 
and  its  right  of  contract  also  different  from,  that  of  ordinary 
business.  This  is  pointed  out  clearly  in  the  majority  opinion  in 
Wilson  vs.  New  ;  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
closes  his  opinion  with  this  language: 

"But,  considering  the  doctrine  now  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  as  established,  it  follows  as  of  course  that  Congress  has 
power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  trainmen;  to  require  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes  which  may  seriously  and 
directly  jeopardize  the  .movement  of  interstate  traffic;  and  to  take 
measures  effectively  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  such  commerce 
against  anv  combination,  whether  of  operatives,  owners,  or 
strangers." 

Shopmen  Again  Threaten  to  Strike 

Another  strike  threat,  involving  the  members  of  the  railway 
employees  department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
developed  April  2 1 ,  when  representatives  of  these  employees, 
in  convention  at  Chicago,  voted  to  send  out  strike  ballots 
and  took  steps  to  launch  a  nation-wide  strike  of  shop  men. 

B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  railway  employees  depart- 
ment, said  in  commenting  on  the  proposed  strike: 

If  there  is  a  strike— and  I  feel  sure  our  men  will  vote  solidly  for 
it— it  will  be  in  protest  of  the  action  of  railways  in  ignoring  de- 
cisions of  the  Labor  Board.  The  carriers  have  arbitrarily  re- 
duced wages,  in  defiance  of  the  board,  have  restored  the  piece 
work  system,  and  have  resorted  to  the  "farming  out"  system, 
which  is  a  mere  subterfuge  by  which  they  dodge  labor  board 
rulings. 

A  year  ago  our  membership  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
a  walkout  in  protest  against  the  12  per  cent  wage  reduction  al- 
ready then  announced  and  given  effect  last  July.  When  the  strike 
date,  came,  however,  we  favored  peace,  because  of  assurances  given 
by  the  Labor  Board  that  no  further  wage  reduction  would  be  con- 
sidered  for  some  time. 

But  this  time,  I  am  sure,  the  issue  will  come  to  a  showdown. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  a  fight  for  existence.  The  pre- 
cise wording  of  the  strike  ballots  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the 
question  will  be:  To  strike  or  not  to  strike?  The  ballots  prob- 
ably will  be  sent  out  within  a  short  time  and  the  results  should 
he  known  within  60  days. 

The  roads  are  dodging  the  board's  rulings  by  letting  out  entire 
shops  to  contractors  technically  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
labor  board.  But  they  have  done  not  only  this,  but,  in  several  in- 
stances, have  pointedly  refused  to  abide  bv  the  board's  rulings, 
without  so  much  as  resorting  to  this  obvious  subterfuge. 

The  carriers  have  been  "getting  away  with  it"  thus  far      We 
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in  continue  to  <lo  so.     The 
real  power  to  enfoi 
It  must  n  ion  th«  influence  of  public  opinion. 

It  was  pointed  oul  b)  some  of  the  lalM>r  leaders  that  before 
the  employees'  >trike  referendum  is  completed,  the  Labor 
Boani  will  probably  hand  down  its  ruling  in  the  present 
controversy   over   proposed    wage    reductions    and    the   coal 

strike  will  have  readied  an  acute  stage.     These  factors,  to- 
gether with   fudge  Page's  decision  in  the  Pennsylvania 
it  is  contended,  indicate  that  trouble  is.  beyond  any  reason- 
aide  doubt,  inevitable. 

Hearings  in  the  cases  m  which  certain  carriers  have  been 
charged  with  violating  orders  of  the  Labor  Board  by  con- 
tracting the  operation  of  shops,  were  held  some  time  ago 
and  later  the  whole  question  of  the  contracting  of  portions  ot 
the  carrier-'  operations  was  re  opened,  the  board  ordering 
a  further  investigation  of  recent  contracts  on  the  Erie.  No 
decision  has  been  rendered  in  any  of  these  cases,  probably 
.  t  Albert  Philips,  the  board  desiring 
a  full  vote  on  this  important  question.  Inasmuch  as  the 
board  has  not  ruled  in  any  case  involving  the  contracting  of 
shops  or  other  work,  the  proposed  strike  of  the  -hop  em- 
ployees  i-  directed   Solely  at  tile   l.al>or  Board. 

also  reported  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  rail- 
wav  employees  department  has  been  authorized  to  arrange 
for  a  conference  with  the  Labor  Hoard,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  contracting  and  that  if  this  conference  ends  un- 
torily  to  the  employees,  to  issue  the  -trikc  ballot  within 
m»  day-  after  the  close  of  the  convention. 

Wage  Hearings  Ended 
Hearings  before  the  Labor  Board  in  the  controvers) 
proposed  reductions  in  wage-,  were  completed  on  April  25. 
ifter  several  days  of  testimony  tor  and  against  further  cuts 

in   til. I    telegraphers.       There  were  no  closing 

lents  by  cither  representatives  of  the  carriers  or  ot  th< 
employees.  While  all  of  the  evidence  from  the  contending 
_artj(  .  .  rd,  it  i-  probable  that  some  time 

„ill  i„  allowed  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  Leagui 
-miliar  organizations  to  present  their  view-  on  the  pn 
reductions  before  the  case  i-  definitely  closed 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Prepare 

for  Heavier  Business 

By   Colonel   F.   G.   Robbins, 

Director,    Bureau    ot    Service.    Interstate    Commerce 

(  ommission 

SrATiSTics  shot    tli.it   increased  population   requin 
i  transportation      rhere  is  a  relation  betwi 
lobulation   increase   and   transportal 
pie,  the  population  im  reased 
•  .,  [900  and  the  nel  ton-  moved  one  mile  im 
■    the  population  im  reased   'l  per  cut  from  1900 

I   the  net   ten-   in.  r.  ased   80   per  cent:    the    popU 
Q|    iroin    1910    to    I".1"    and    the 
lit,   which   tndii  ate-  lh.it   tin-  two 
pretty  mm  b  the   -.one  ratio      In  fact, 
,     ■        •  •       it  period     the  net  ton-  moved 
l   ,u,it  four  i»t  cenl  for  i  ach  one  p 
population 

I    ,|,,   ,„,,  rj    doubt    but    tint    we   are    now 

I    that    .  ar    I 
,  ,11  We    ..  em   '"  have   hit   the  low   point 

I     ni    |. mil. en    wlen    the 

1 

March 


da)  were  being  moved  per  railroad.  Since  then  the  move- 
ment ha-  decreased  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  but  excluding 
coal  and  e  oke.  ear  loading-  im  reaped  6  per  tent  in  January, 
8  per  cent  in  Februar  and  11.5  per  cent  in  March  this  year 
over  the  same  month,  la-t  year. 

Knowing  tin-  and  also  that  when  the  coal  strike  is  out 
of  the  way  the  car  loading  line  will  point  steadily  upward. 
we  cm  well  take  stock  at  this  time  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  increased  transportation  demands  that  will 
be  made  at  no  distant  date.  We  know  that  during  1920 
there'  were  certain  point-  of  Saturation  and  that  these  point- 
were  practically  all  confined  to  terminal.-.  We  know  that 
little,  if  any,  has  been  added  to  these  facilities.  With  an) 
increase  in  car  unit>  will  come  incre.i-  on  and  like- 

wise decreased  movement,  which  incr  shortage  and 

simultaneously  complaint-  from  shippers  become  more- 
caustic. 

It  is  well,  therefore-,  at  this  time,  before  we  are  actually  in 
tin  thick  of  a  congestion  of  traffic,  to  make  sue  h  arrange  - 
ments  as  will  best  promote  the  handling  of  the  in- i 
business  with  tin  least  friction  when  it  does  come-.  With  ear- 
in  bad  order  and  without  increased  facilities,  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  situation  demand-  intensive  and  better 
use  of  that  which  we  have.  Have  we  developed  to  the  extent 
that  tin-  situation  demands  proper  supervision  over  each 
freight  ear?  Does  ma  -mh  supervision  begin  with  the  yard 
clerk  in  assembling  data  for  the-  use  of  transportation  offi- 
.  ers .' 

I<   it   not   a   fact  that   during   periods   of   depression,  the 
yard  clerk  is  the  first  one  to  be  laid  off  and  among  the  last 
,,     [lit   .;ii    alien   business   revive-,   and   i-   this   not  usually 
done  when   all  hands   ar.  that   Such  men   are 

rly  trained,  thereby  resulting  in  erroneous,  unreliable 
and  inadequate  information  being  furnished  transportation 
oflncr-  for  the  proper  handling  and  distribution  of  equip- 
ment? Have-  you  ever  thought  how  much  more  supervision 
i-  given  a  passenger  car  as  compared  with  a  freight  car? 

Another  method  through  which  increased  mileage  can  bl 
m.. de-  and  delays  decreased  is  by  reducing  the  duplication  of 
-witching  of  trains  at  division  terminals.  'This  requires  a 
scientifil  Study  of  the  through  traffic  movement  in  connection 
with  the  local  movement  and  always  meets  with  opposition 
by  division  forces.  Every  so  often  >  campaign  is  launched 
.m  various  railroad-,  but  a-  a  rule-,  it  e-ncls  when  each  divi- 
sion begins  requiring  greater  classification  on  the  part  of  its 
neighboring  division;  such  back-fire-,  a-  a  general  proposi- 
tion, stopping  the  whole  investigation  Some  day,  however, 
it  will  be-  found  -o  necessar)  that  an  agency,  independent  of 
ii  prejudices  and  limitation-  will  be  set  up  to  see 
that  through  traffic  i-  -o  arranged  that  it  will  DC  put  in 
through  trains  and  local  traffic  confined  to  local  train-.  The 
elfie  ie  lie  \  of  division  v.ml-  will  1  >e  mca-urcd  by  the  number 
of  main  tra.  ker-  or  tram-  that  are-  put  together  to  go  through 
other  terminal-  without  a  -witch      This  practice  will  increase 

•  ar  movement,  eleerca-e-  congestion,  .ar  shortage  and  loss  and 

damage  claim-,  but  it  will  not  be  accomplished  until  divorced 
from   division   competition,   unless,   in   the   meantime,   human 

nature  i-  completed    transformed      One  railwa\   executive, 
when  testifying  recentl)  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 

mission,  Stated   that   la-t  \ear  four  million  dollar-  w.i- 
on  hi-  railro  m  of  this  improved  method  of  ban 

•  ai  -  alone. 

What  is  being  done-  towards  reducing  back  haul-    - 
inin.iK   elimination   of  light   switch   engine  mileage   b)    joint 
irr.iiuvnient   with   other  lines,  cutting  out   the  duplication  of 

-wit.  lung    and    tin-    establishing   of    joint    interchange    in- 

IS    the-   time   to  correct    these    practices,    when 

l.il-in.  --   i-  light,  and  to  establish  right  habit-  before  bu-me-- 

ii. I  the  'mi.-  i-  in  idequate  tor  the-  proper  training 


I.  C.  C.   Consolidation  Hearing  Postponed 


Railroads  Not  Prepared  to  Submit  Evidence  Except  by  Way  of 
Objections — Will  Consider  Procedure 


The  hearing  before  Commissioner  Hal)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  April  24  on  the  com- 
mission'- tentative  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
railroads  was  adjourned  after  a  brief  session  because  most 
of  the  railroads  concerned  were  not  prepared  to  submit  evi- 
dence except  as  to  points  in  the  tentative  plan  to  which  some 
of  them  desired  to  offer  objections  or  comment.  The  com- 
mission had  expected  the  road-  to  furnish  basic  data  to 
make  up  a  record  upon  which  it  can  formulate  a  definite 
consolidation  plan.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  hearings  for  approximately  30  days  pending  the 
appointment  of  committees  representing  the  railroads  to 
confer  with  the  commission  and  formulate  a  program  cover- 
ing the  character  of  the  evidence  to  be  presented  by  tin 
carriers. 

Most  of  the  roads  involved  were  represented  by  executives 
or  counsel,  while  many  representatives  of  roads  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  present  as  observers,  hut  those  who  spoke 
for  individual  roads  had  evidently  expected  that  the  tentative 
plan  issued  by  the  commission,  based  with  some  alternatives 
on  the  report  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  was  to  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  discussion  and  that  the  commission 
would  ask  for  such  information  as  it  desired.  Their  atti- 
tude suggested  that  they  regarded  the  idea  of  consolidations 
as  involving  an  element  of  trading  in  which  neither  a  com- 
pany contemplating  the  purchase  of  another  line  nor  a  corn- 
pan)-  desiring  to  sell  its  property  would  be  expected  to  reveal 
too  keen  an  interest  in  the  result,  and  the  discussion  indicated 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  making  an  artificial  consolida- 
tion plan. 

B.  B.  Cain,  vice-president  of  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association,  pointed  out  that  the  tentative  plan 
makes  no  disposition  of  the  short  lines  and  asked  if  it  was 
desired  that  they  be  heard.  Mr.  Hall  replied  that  in  his 
opinion  it  was  essential  that  the  short  lines  give  their  views 
as  to  where  they  should  lodge  in  the  general  plan. 

Forney  Johnston,  representing  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  asked  permission  to  file  a 
memorandum  based  on  a  report  of  its  Board  of  Economics 
and  Engineering,  indicating  the  character  of  the  basic  data 
which  it  considered  should  be  supplied  by  each  railroad  and 
without  which,  according  to  the  association,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  attempt  to  define  specific  plans  for  consolidation. 

Florida  Commission  Opposed  to  Consolidation 

J.  E.  Benton,  general  solicitor  of  the  National  Association, 
of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  said  he  was  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  state  commissions  will  take 
part  in  the  hearing,  but  asked  that  three  copies  of  all  exhibits 
be  supplied  for  their  information.  He  read  statements  which 
two  commissions  had  asked  him  to  put  into  the  record.  The 
Department  of  Fublic  Works  of  the  State  of  Washington 
expressed  the  opinion  that  any  plan  of  consolidation  which 
does  not  contemplate  through  service  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  will  not  be  satisfactory  and  the  Florida 
railroad  commission  stated  its  position  as  opposed  to  a  con- 
solidation plan  on  the  ground  that  it  believes  no  good  pur- 
pose can  be  served,  nor  economies  brought  about  by  consoli- 
dation that  will  benefit  the  users  of  transportation.  The 
merger  of  the  express  companies  was  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  "bad  effect  of  consolidation";  as  having  resulted  in  a 
less  co-operative  spirit  toward  the  public  and  higher  rates. 
The  commission  stated  that  it  was  just  as  much  opposed  to 


Washington.    D.    C. 
centralization  of  railroad  management  in  a  few  hand.-  a-  to 
centralization  of  railroad  regulation  at  Washington. 

When  Commissioner  Hall  asked  for  expressions  relating 
to  System  No.  10  of  the  tentative  plan,  which  includes  the 
Southern  and  its  subsidiaries  and  the  New  Orleans  Great 
Northern  and  Alabama  &  \  ick-l.urg,  L.  F.  Jeffries,  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Southern,  said  the  com- 
pany did  not  desire  to  offer  any  evidence,  but  would  like  the 
privilege  of  offering  evidence  or  a  statement  in  rebuttal  if 
other  testimony  should  make  it  appear  necessarv. 

When  Commissioner  Hall  said  that  this  would  leave  a 
lilank  in  the  record  he  offered  to  submit  any  information 
the  commission  may  desire,  but  said  he  had  not  understood 
just  what  form  the  proceeding  would  take  and  had  nothing 
prepared. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  commission  needs  information  as  to 
the  Southern  and  while  it  might  dig  it  out  of  its  own  records, 
this  would  take  a  long  time  and  it  would  prefer  to  have  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  road. 

Mr.  Jeffries  said  he  did  not  want  to  be  shown  as  assent- 
ing to  or  opposing  the  proposed  group,  but  that  it  would  be 
groping  in  the  dark  to  file  information  without  knowing 
what  was  desired. 

Mr.  Hall  said  the  question  before  the  commission  is  not 
so  much  whether  the  plan  is  opposed  or  not,  but  one  of 
information  needed,  including  facts  regarding  the  company's 
physical  plant,  traffic,  etc.,  which  would  not  get  into  the 
record  unless  the  company  put  it  there. 

Forney  Johnston,  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  said,  this 
company  had  some  evidence  to  present  but  that  time  would 
lie  saved  if  its  observations  on  System  10  were  to  be  with- 
held until  after  evidence  had  been  submitted  as  to  System  12, 
which  groups  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Seaboard. 

No  one  appeared  for  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern, 
but  L.  A.  Jones,  president  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg, 
said  that  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  offer  any  definite 
evidence,  he  wished  to  oppose  the  idea  of  including  this 
road  in  System  10  because  it  would  break  up  a  system  which 
has  always  been  under  one  management,  including  the  Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport  &  Pacific,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  This  separation  he  thought  would  be  inadvisable 
and  improper  because  as  the  two  roads  make  a  system  oper- 
ating both  east  and  west  of  the  river  they  have  some  effect  in 
breaking  down  the  "Chinese  wall."  When  Mr.  Hall  asked 
if  he  were  prepared  to  state  the  facts  about  his  road  and 
its  traffic,  he  said  it  would  Ise  better  to  have  that  prepared 
and  furnished  later. 

Commission  Looks  to  Carriers  for  Basic  Data 

When  it  appeared  that  no  one  else  desired  to  speak  as 
to  System  10,  Commissioner  Hall  made  a  brief  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  commission  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  the 
inventor  of  the  idea  of  consolidation  but  that  it  is  required 
by  statute  to  formulate  a  plan  and  that  the  carriers  should 
furnish  it  with  information  to  enable  it  to  act  wisely  and 
not  unwisely.  It  desires  data  as  to  the  physical  characteris- 
tics and  the  part  each  railroad  performs  in  the  work  of  the 
whole  national  system  and  for  this  information  it  looks  to 
the  carriers  of  the  country  who,  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
under  this  statute,  will  have  to  do  it.  He  said  the  com- 
mission could  ask  for  certain  information,  but  does  not  know 
what  is  available  as  well  as  the  carriers  do  and  it  does  not 
desire  to  embarrass  any  carrier  by  asking  for  information 
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that  might  be  involved  in  any  negotiation  which  may  now 
be  under  way.  He  pointed  out  that  the  law  represents  a 
change  of  policy  as  compared  with  the  former  restrictions 
and  said  the  question  involved  is  as  to  how  shall  it  be  per- 
missible  for  carriers  to  come  together  as  new  entities  through 
the  consent  and  desire  of  the  constituent  parts. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  after  hearing  this  Statement  he  would 
furnish  the  information  desired  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  combating  the  commission's  work,  but  he  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  hearing.  Mr.  Hall  said  that 
he  was  not  talking  to  Mr.  Jones  my  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  but  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  record  as  to  System  10, 
although  the  road-  placed  in  that  system  might  be  profoundly 
affected. 

E.  C.  Bailly,  secretary  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio, 
submitted  a  brief  statement  saying  that  as  strong  reasons  ex- 
ist for  putting  the  Clinchfield  to  System  10  as  in  System  11 
as  proposed  by  the  tentative  plan,  or  in  System  12,  and 
he  requested  that  the  plan  shall  permit  as  an  additional  al- 
ternative that  it  may  be  included  in  System  10.  It  might 
also  be  advisable,  he  said,  to  include  the  road  to  System  8, 
the  Chesapeake  &:  Ohio,  or  System  9,  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
with  which  roads  it  has  considerable  interchange  of  traffic. 

When  witnesses  were  called  for  as  to  System  11,  including 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  tin  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
George  B.  Elliott,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
A  C  I  ..  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  submit  any  evidence 
nor  to  protest  against  the  plan  nor  the  policy  of  the  act. 
The  tentative  plan,  he  -aid,  except  as  to  two  or  three  points, 
seems  to  be  along  logical  lines. 

W.  L.  Mapother.  president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
said  his  road  had  no  particular  recommendations  to  make 
or  evidence  to  present,  although  it  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply all  available  data.  He  read  a  brief  statement  saying  that 
the  desirability  of  further  consolidations  is  very  generally 
admitted,  but  there  are  man)  problem-  to  lie  solved  and 
difficulties  to  lie  overcome.  The  tentative  plan  for  System  1 1 
ha?  much  to  commend  it,  but  if  it  is  to  lie  made  obligatory 
its  success  depends  upon  the  terms  and  conditions.  Any 
plan  of  consolidation  involves  the  question  of  credit  and 
the  raising  of  capital,  for  which  the  present  is  an  unpro 
pitious  time,  because  most  of  the  carriers  are  not  in  a  satis- 
factory financial  condition.  A  permissive  plan  of  consolida- 
tions, he  -iid.  is  highly  desirable  a-  a  reversal  of  the  re- 
strictions of  the  pa-t  which  have  hampered  railway  devel 
opment  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  de-ires  to  offer  to  as- 
si-t  the  commission  in   its  Study  in   any  way. 

W.  R    Cole,  president  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanoi 

U1-.    -aid    that    the    proposed    placing    of    this    road    in 

a  system  with  the  Atlantic    Coast  I  ine  and  the  Louisville  & 

:i,   i-  entirely  logical,  but  be  had  not  understood  the 

|Uiry    and    was    not    prepared    to    offer    any 
nee. 
R.  F.  &  P.  Asks  to  Retain  Present  Status 
Fpi  i-  .  president  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericks 

;  that  the  original  recommend 
'  to  .,nd  tin-  mad  be  permitted 

nd  not  be  made  a  part  of  anv  system. 
lined   the  histOT)    and   described    the   traffic    conditions 

■.ned  by  the-  Siat.   of  Virginia,  four 
,,,,,   Northern  th  lI   to  leave  it 

11 
which  own  it     !ta  k    in 

olutely 

■id     two 

hi  tlier  then-  WOUld 

nership  by  the  Northern 


Mr.  Hunton  said  that  the  professor's  original  suggestion 
represents  a  better  plan,  because  the  road  is  now  a  main 
stein  in  both  directions.  Prof.  Ripley  said  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  if  the  ownership  of  this  road  be  confined  to  line- 
south  of  Washington  the  delimitation  of  the  Southeastern 
region  would  be  more  distinct. 

R.  V.  Fletcher,  general  solicitor  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
said  his  company  was  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  some  infor- 
mation along  the  lines  indicated  by  Commissioner  Hall, 
whereupon  Mr.  Hall  asked  if  results  could  not  be  obtained 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  representing  the  railroads 
or  an  informal  discussion  of  the  record  as  to  the  kind  of 
information  that  would  be  useful.  He  said  the  commission 
is  not  requesting  anything,  but  merely  obeying  the  statute 
and  desires  the  aid  of  the  judgment  of  the  railroads  as  to 
what  would  be  of  value.  Mr.  Fletcher  then  suggested  that 
Mr.  Johnston  be  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  and 
the  hearing  was  adjourned  for  a  time  for  an  informal  con- 
ference among  the  representative-  of  the  railroads. 

Regional  Committees  to  Meet 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Fletcher  reported  that  the  conference 

had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  continue  with  the  hearing  at  this  time  since  the  roads 
were  not  prepared  but  that  five  or  more  committees  should 
be  appointed  to  represent  the  road-  in  different  sections, 
and  that  these  should  form  a  general  or  executive  committee 
to  meet  with  the  commission  and  suggest  the  character  of 
the  evidence  deemed  most  useful,  etc.  A  committee  represent 
ing  the  Southeastern  roads  had  l>een  appointed  at  the  con- 
feree e. 

Mr.  Hall  -aid  the  plan  would  be  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mission and  suggested  that  the  hearing  should  be  resumed 
as  near  to  May  20  as  possible,  but  not  before  that  date,  be- 
.  ause  of  other  engagements  of  tin  commission.  He  also 
said  it  was  not  proposed  to  have  all  the  hearing-  at  Washing- 
ton, but  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  arrange  an  itinerarv 
-o  that  communities  affected  or  any  one  having  a  substantial 
interest  might  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Southeastern  committee  appointed  consists  of  counsel 
for  the  Southern,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Louisville  &  Na-h 
ville.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Norfolk  Southern,  Illinois  Central, 
and  a  representative  of  the  short  lines. 

Bt  ton-  adjournment  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  R    1 
&    P.    was   continued.      YV.    D.    Duke,    general   manager.   d< 

1  it-  method  of  dividing  unrouted  traffic  between  the 
owner  lines  M.c-on  Manghum,  representing  the  Virginia 
Corporation  Commission,  and  John  R.  Saunders,  attorney 
i]  of  Virginia,  expressed  the  opposition  of  the  state 
authorities  to  a  merger  of  the  road  with  anv  other  because 
the  state  owns  about  one-sixth  of  the  stock  of  the  road  and 
it-  dividends  are  placed   in  a  sinking  fund  to  be  use.] 

ml-  issued  by  the  state.  They  said  a  merger  would 
jeopardize  the  state*s  holdings,  would  not  lie  necessary  or 
desirable  for  anv  purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act,  and 
might  tend  to  destroy  free  competition  Mr.  Manghum  sanl 
the  city  government  of  Richmond  and  the  Richmond  Cham 

nd  other  shippers'  tms  had  gone 

on  record  as  opposed  to  consolidating  th'    R    l     8   P   with 

anv   other    road. 

President  Elliott  of  the  Atlantic   C<     t  1  tot    laid  his 
company  had   not  chan  •-  since  the  time  when 

it   had   practical   control   of  the   road,   but   thought   the  entire 

situation  would  be  served  better  by  a  joint  ownershi] 
properlj  equipped  road  between  Richmond  and  Washington 
I-  tween  the  same-  |x>ints. 
■  ■    ithmey,  appearing  for  the  trustees  of  the  l 
now  operating  the  I'l.  >  iid  they  fell 

Ihey  had  no  authority  to  present  an)  to  the  future 

ol  the  road  because  the  trusl  expire*  next 


Great  Western   Suffers   from    Adverse  Conditions 


These    Include    High   Joint   Facility   and    Car   Rentals, 
in  1921  of  $592,601 


Deficit 


Tm  Chicago  Great  Western's  annual  report  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1921,  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  frank  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  road 
admit  the  difficulties  with  which  that  road  is  at  present 
confronted.  The  difficulties  are  evidenced  in  a  deficit  after 
fixed  charges  of  $592,601.  This  represents  improvement  of 
a  sort,  because  in  1920  the  road  reported  a  deficit  of  $1,548,- 
375.  In  1921  the  company  had  larger  freight  revenues  than 
in  1920;  it  made  large  reductions  in  expenses  but  the  changes 
thus  made  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  final  figures  from 
being  in  red.  The  figure  given  above  for  1921  is  after  the 
deduction  of  $480,000,  representing  interest  on  the  bonds  of 
the  Mason  City  &  Fort  Dodge  accrued  but  not  paid. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western's  major  difficulties  are  appar- 
ently three  in  number.  One  is  a  large  per  diem  balance. 
Another  is  the  large  sums  paid  in  rentals  for  joint  facilities. 
The  third  results,  according  to  President  Felton,  from  the 
rerouting  of  traffic  during  the  federal  control  period  whereby 
the  Great  Western  was  deprived  of  lucrative  traffic  built  up 
over  a  long  term  of  years  and  which  traffic  it  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  regain  in  its  entirety.  Increased  wages  and 
material  costs  are  not  numbered  in  the  three  factors  given 
because  they  apply  to  all  roads. 

Rentals 

The  following  quotation  from  President  Felton's  remarks 
in  the  annual  report  is  characterized  by  its  clean-cut  state- 
ments and  frank  manner  of  expressing  the  situation  as  to 
rentals: 

"Among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  deficit  this  year  are  the 
high  wages  and  the  heavy  charges  for  equipment  rents  and  pay- 
ment for  joint  facilities.  Reference  is  made  hereinafter  to  the 
high  wages  and  equipment  rents.  As  to  joint  facilities:  It  is 
well-known  your  corporation  uses  the  properties  of  other  com- 
panies for  entrance  into  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Omaha.  The  rentals  of  these  properties  are  con- 
stantly increasing  and  your  company  is  obliged  to  pay  them.  The 
total  net  rents  paid  during  the  past  year  was  $792,496.  This  is 
equal  to  4  per  cent  on  approximately  $20,000,000 ;  an  amount  only 
a  little  short  of  the  bonds  outstanding  on  the  entire  Great  Western 
road.  In  other  words,  the  company  is  required  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  about  85  miles  of  other  companies'  tracks  and  terminals  an 
amount  almost  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  entire  issue  of  Great 
Western  bonds  representing  1,035  miles  of  road.  Thus  it  becomes 
plain  why  the  Great  Western  road  cannot  make  a  more  favorable 
showing." 

The  Great  Western's  freight  revenues  in  1921  totaled 
$17,522,200,  the  largest  in  the  company's  history  and  9.58 
per  cent  in  excess  of  1920.  The  reason  was  the  increased 
rates  which  applied  during  the  year,  the  earnings  per  ton- 
mile  in  1921  being  1.130  cents,  as  compared  with  0.961 
cents  in  1920.  The  revenue  tons  totaled  5,427,973.  This 
figure  compared  with  6,067,713  in  1920  and  was  the  lowest 
of  any  year  since  1912.  The  revenue  ton-mileage  was 
1,550,484,653,  the  lowest  since  1915.  The  passenger  rev- 
enues for  the  year  totaled  $4,884,562,  a  reduction  of  14.19 
per  cent  for  1920.  The  total  railway  operating  revenues 
were  $24,219,937,  an  increase  of  .78  per  cent  over  those  of 
1920. 

Operating  Ratio  of  89.33 

The  road's  figures  show  the  usual  drastic  reductions  in 
operating  expenses.  Expenses  in  1921  totaled  $21,636,139.  In 
1920  the  expenses  were  $26,452,243.  There  was  a  reduction 
of  18.21  per  cent  in  total  operating  expenses.  Maintenance 
of  way  was  reduced  37.64  per  cent;   of  equipment,   21  per 


cent  and  transportation,  11.03  per  cent.  In  1921  the  road 
had  an  operating  ratio  of  89.33.  This  figure  is  too  high  to 
show  favorable  results  in  the  corporate  income  account.  It 
did,    however,    represent    a    considerable    improvement    over 

1920  because  in  that  year  the  ratio  was  110.07  per  cent. 
Prior  to  federal  control  the  Great  Western  operated  at  about 
75  per  cent,  a  figure  too  high  to  overcome  the  disadvantages 
of  the  heavy  joint  facility-  rentals  with  which  the  road  is 
confronted.  In  1916,  which  was  the  one  year  in  which  the 
Great  Western  really  began  to  show  any  signs  of  prosperity 
the  ratio  was  brought  down  to  69.74  per  cent. 

Economies    Effected 

The  economies  secured  in  transportation  expenses  in  1921 
were  due  to  decreased  traffic,  to  lower  wage  and  material 
costs,  to  savings  in  fuel,  etc.  Operating  expenses  per  revenue 
train  mile  were  reduced  from  $4.55  in  1920  to  $3.77  in 
1921,  or  17.14  per  cent.  The  savings  in  fuel  were  evidenced 
in  both  quantity  and  cost.  In  1921  the  pounds  of  coal  per 
1,000  gross  ton-miles  were  196;  in  1920,  228,  a  reduction 
of  14  per  cent.  The  cost  per  ton  of  coal  was  reduced  from 
$4.28  in  1920  to  $4.17  in  1921.  The  road  also  shows  sav- 
ings in  handling  coal.  To  quote  from  the  report:  "The  cost 
of  handling  coal  at  our  mechanically  operated  coaling  sta- 
tions was  reduced  from  20.3  cents  per  ton  in  September, 
1920,  to  6.9  cents  in  December,  1920;  a  reduction  of  13.4 
cents  per  ton.  This  is  equal  to  a  saving  of  $86,000  per 
annum,  based  on  the  total  coal  consumed  by  locomotives  in 
1921."  The  road  also  showed  savings  of  $136,678,  or  27.5 
per  cent,  in  loss  and  damage  and  of  $153,149,  or  42.6  per 
cent,  in  personal  injury  claims.  Loss  and  damage  claims 
in  1920  totaled  3.95   per  cent  of  the  freight  earnings;   in 

1921  this  was  reduced  to  2.83  per  cent. 

The  Great  Western  has  a  serious  bad  order  car  situation, 
its  percentage  of  bad  order  cars  for  the  month  of  December 
averaging  28.7,  which  was  too  high.  The  road  borrowed 
$1,633,300  from  the  revolving  fund  to  rebuild  bad  order 
cars,  which  amount  proved  insufficient.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  bad  order  cars,  President  Felton  explains,  required 
the  road  to  use  more  foreign  cars  in  place  of  those  lying  on 
side  tracks  in  bad  order.  The  result  was  a  debit  balance 
for  car  hire  of  $776,908.  In  the  year  prior  to  federal  control 
the  receipts  for  car  hire  exceeded  payments  by  $307,281; 
the  difference  between  the  two  periods  being  $1,084,190. 
This  seems  a  rather  pointed  explanation  of  another  of  the 
Great  Western's  difficulties. 

The  Mason  City  and  Fort  Dodge 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  the  Mason  City  &  Fort 
Dodge  situation.  This  road  is  leased  by  the  Great  Western, 
and  constitutes  its  lines  from  Oelwein,  Iowa,  to  Omaha, 
Neb.,  from  Hayfield,  Minn.,  to  Clarion,  la.,  with  a  branch 
from  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  to  Lehigh.  The  M.  C.  &  F.  D.  has 
bonds  outstanding  of  $12,000,000  paying  four  per  cent  or 
$480,000  annually.  The  interest  has  not  been  paid  since 
December  1,  1920,  at  which  time  the  money  was  advanced 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Great  Western 
has  refused  to  pay  the  interest  since  on  the  ground  that  the 
M.  C.  &  F.  D.  has  not  earned  it.  "Although  your  company," 
says  Mr.  Felton,  "has  continued  to  operate  the  property,  the 
bondholders  have  been  advised  that  the  Great  Western  will 
not  advance  in  the  future  any  funds  to  pay  unearned  interest 
on  the  Mason  City  bonds." 
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Freight  Car  Loading 

In  spite  01  a  decrease  in  coal  loading  of  71,195  cars  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the 
total  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  in  the 
week  ending  April  IS  was  still  somewhat  greater  than  it 
was  1   -  i,713  as  compared  with   702,116.     It  was 

mch  greater  than  it  was  for  the  corresponding  week 
20,  when,  due  to  the  switchmen";  strike,  the  loading 
dropped  to  601,695.  To  make  up  for  the  loss  in  coal  load- 
ins:,  there  was  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
i  1921  of  28,595  cars  in  the  loading  of  merchandise 
and  of  39,596  in  miscellaneous  freight.  Increases  in  these 
were  shown  in  all  districts  except  the  Southwestern.  As 
compared  with  the  previous  week  there  was  a  slight  decrease 


in  coal  loading,  from  69,456  to  62,851  In  the  Pocahontas 
district,  however,  as  in  the  previous  week,  there  was  an  in- 
m  coal  loading  as  compared  with  last  year.  As  com- 
with  last  year  there  were  decreases  in  the  loading  of 
u'r.iin  and  grain  products,  livestock  and  coal,  but  in«  r 
ni  .ill  other  classes.  The  summary  as  compiled  by  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
is  given  in  the  table  below. 

The  freight  car  surplus  during  the  week  ending  April  15 
showed  another  large  increase,  due  to  the  lack  of  demand 
for  coal  ears,  to  333,393,  of  which  98,686  were  box  cars  and 
ks7,"hs  wen  coal  cars  Of  the  -uq->lus  88,351  were  in  the 
Allegheny  distriei 

The  surplus  during  tin  week  ended  April  8  had  increased 
from  2()c>.74f.  to  259,605,  of  which  122..>59  were  coal  cars 
and   92,393   were  box  car-. 
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Revenue  Car   Loading  Up  to  April   IS 


Short  Line  Association  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


President  Robinson  Calls  Attention  to  Attacks  on  Transportation 
— Anderson  Addresses  Meeting 


Tin     annual    MEETING    of    the    Americas    Short    Line 
Railroad    Association    was    held    al    Washington    on 

April   25   and  26. 

President  Bird  M.  Robinson  submitted  his  annual  re- 
port, containing  a  general  review  of  the  railroad  situation 
and  the  development  of  matters  of  particular  interest  to 
the  short  lines.     He  said   in   par: : 

'We  arc  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  present  situ- 
ation in  Congress  is  fraught  with  difficulties  and  great 
danger  for  the  public,  as  well  as  for  the  carriers.  Great 
pressure  is  being  brought  upon  Congress  to  induce  it  to 
reverse  the  constructive  policy  adopted  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act.  If  Congress  should  yield  to  that  demand,  it 
would  be  incalculable  injury  to  the  public  and  to  the 
carriers.  It  would  greatly  impair,  if  not  make  impossible, 
the  successful  operation  of  the  roads  by  their  owners,  and 
as  an  inevitable  result  would  force  upon  the  government 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  railroads  at  a  cost  of  many  billions 
of  dollars,  and  compel  it  to  thereafter  furnish  transpor- 
tation at  an  enormously  increased  cost,  which,  by  the  very 
force  of  circumstances,  it  could  not  avoid. 

The  Attack  on  the  Transportation  Act 

"The  attack  upon  the  Transportation  Act  was  prompt 
and  vigorous.  It  was  led  by  the  radical  element  and  was 
engineered  by  the  former  leaders  who  made  their  living 
fighting  the  carriers.  They  maligned  that  act  as  a  crime 
and  announced  that  they  would  use  every  means  to  defeat 
members  of  Congress  who  prepared  it;  and  unfortunately 
they  succeeded  in  defeating  some  of  the  strongest,  most 
conscientious  and  upright  men  who  had  ever  been  in  Con- 
gress. They  have  announced  that  they  will  defeat  other 
members  of  Congress  who  supported  the  Transportation 
Act  or  who  refused  to  vote  to  repeal  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
fundamental  principles  incor]>orated  therein.  That  con- 
dition is  most  serious,  for  it  will — to  the  extent  that  it  is 
successful — punish  the  faithful,  intelligent,  courageous 
public  servants  for  daring  to  do  their  duty,  and  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  intimidating  others. 

''The  objective  sought  in  the  attack  bei*g  made  by  a 
large  part  of  the  public,  is  to  attain  a  reduction  of  rates, 
and  to  accomplish  that  result,  bills  have  been  introduced 
and  are  now  pending  in  Congress  to  repeal  Section  15a 
which  provides  that  rates  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the 
carriers  a  fair  return  upon  their  properties  held  for  and 
used  in  the  public  service.  Other  bills  are  pending  to  re- 
peal Section  13,  which  confers  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  final  jurisdiction  as  to  both  inter  and 
intrastate  rates,  insofar  as  the  latter  may  be  found  to  result 
in  placing  upon  interstate  commerce  an  undue  burden. 

"Numerous  other  bills  seeking  to  limit  the  rights  of  the 
carriers,  or  imposing  additional  burdens  and  restrictions, 
are  pending,  and  in  view  of  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  parties  advocating  these  various  bills,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  situation  is  fraught  with  great 
danger. 

"If  Congress,  in  response  to  the  great  pressure  now  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  reverses  the  constructive  policy 
adopted  in  the  Transportation  Act,  it  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity result  in  a  renewal  and  a  continuation  of  the  restrictive 
]x>licy  which  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  federal  control 
period.  In  my  opinion  there  can,  and  will  be,  but  one  re- 
sult of  such  a  condition,   and   that   is  that  the  government 


Washington,   D.    C. 

will  be  forced,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  to 
acquire  the  railways  and  to  furnish  transportation, 

"The  Transportation  Act  is  probably  more  misunder- 
stood by  the  public  than  any  important  constructive  at  t  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  The  public  has  apparently  but  a  very 
limited  true  knowledge  of  that  act.  On  the  contrary  it  has 
been  saturated  with  misinformation  as  to  its  provisions.  It 
is  probably  not  to  blame  for  that  condition  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  active,  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals who  are  publicly  and  constantly  misstating  its 
provisions,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  conscientious 
people  misunderstand  it.  For  example,  certain  members 
of  Congress  persistently  proclaim  that  that  act  gives  to  the 
railroads  a  guaranty  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  return,  and 
that  the  taxpayers  must  meet  that  alleged  obligation.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  assert. 

"The  misunderstanding  of  the  act  applies  to  a  number  of 
other  important  features,  to  approximately  the  same  extent 
that  it  does  as  to  the  so-called  guaranteed  return. 

"The  attempt  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  constructive 
policy  of  the  Transportation  Act  is  not  limited  to  the  radi- 
cal or  unscrupulous  element,  but  is  strongly  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  conscientious  and  reputable  people,  hence 
the  great  danger  that  now  confronts  the  people  with  refer- 
ence to  their  transportation  problem.  In  view  of  that 
danger  we  have  called  you  here  for  conference  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  you  to  confer  with  your  senators  and 
representatives  with  the  hope  that  you  can  give  them  neces- 
sary information  and  aid  them  in  preventing  the  reversal 
of  the  helpful,  constructive  policy  now  in  existence. 

"It  is  true  that  the  public  at  large,  and  the  main  lines, 
have  a  far  greater  interest  in  the  situation  than  have  the 
short  lines,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  public  has  been  mis- 
informed, and  is  being  misled,  and  that  the  main  lines  do 
not  possess  the  strength  and  influence  that  you  have. 
Speaking  generally,  we  have  the  confidence  and  influence 
of  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  we  should 
not  only  do  our  full  duty  but  we  should  do  more,  if  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  can. 

Railways    and    Politics 

"The  railways  are  practically  helpless  in  a  political  cam- 
paign. Public  opinion  is  such  that  it  will  not  permit  them 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  officials  and  this  notwith- 
standing it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  labor  and  the  radical 
organizations,  in  fact,  almost  any  kind  of  interested  or- 
ganization, may  publicly  or  privately  participate.  They 
not  only  disseminate  misinformation,  but  they  expend  large 
sums  of  money,  much  of  it  in  an  illegal  way,  in  their  efforts 
to  elect  representatives  that  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for 
measures  intended  to  either  restrict  the  railways  or  impose 
additional  burdens  upon  them. 

"Some  plan  must  be  found  to  get  the  facts  to  the  public 
so  that  they  may  know  that  the  transportation  problem  is 
their  own  and  that  they  must  deal  with  it  intelligently  or 
suffer.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  railway  people  have, 
from  the  very  beginning,  utterly  failed  to  get  the  public  to 
understand  that  great  problem.  The  public,  without  doubt, 
does  not  understand  it  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  railway 
people  have  not  and  do  not  understand  the  public,  and 
judging  from  the  past,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  pres- 
ent plans  of  procedure  will  continue  to  produce  like  results. 

"To  speak  frankly,  I  ma]'  say  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
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public  with  reference  to  the  great  transportation  problem  is 
far  more  dense  than  with  reference  to  any  other  important 
problem  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

Proposes  National  Transportation  Institute 

'•Recogni/int:  thai  the  public  has,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  various  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  country;  that  it  greatly  misun- 
derstands that  problem  ami  fails  to  comprehend  the  ill 
effect  that  its  antagonistii  attitude  is  having  upon  itself; 
that  it  has  a  transportation  system  unequalled  in  the  world, 
which  has  been  provided  by  private  capital  and  initiative, 
and  that  it  is  without  any  adequate  educational  facilities 
or  impartial  soune  of  information  on  that  subject,  I  have 
proposed  the  establishment  in  Washington,  of  a  National 
Transportation  Institute,  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  some  men  <>t  pre-eminent  ability,  standing  and  learn- 
ing  with  reference  to  transportation,  that  there  are  in  the 
countrv:  that  Institute  to  be  based  upon  the  broad  and  firm 
foundation  that  all  parties  interested,  (a)  the  public,  and 
(b)  private  enterprise,  which  furnished  the  transportation 
facilities  and  (c)  the  skill  which  renders  the  service,  have 
equitable  and  legal  rights,  and  that  justice,  equal  and  exact 
justice,  must  be  accorded  to  all.  The  plan  contemplates 
that  the  Institute  shall  conduct  necessary  research;  and 
thereafter  teach  its  students  and  the  public,  through  its 
staff  offii  ers  and  the  press. 

"Present  conditions  demonstrate  that  the  plans  and  work 
of  the  rail  carriers,  in  their  effort  to  educate  the  public  to 
a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  that  problem,  have  not 
led.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  that  long,  varied  and  un- 
productive experience,  1  can  see  little  on  which  to  base  a 
hope  of  real  success  if  the  efforts  to  accomplish  that  vitality 
necessary  object  are  only  to  be  continued  along  the  same 
general  lints. 

"I  am  convinced  that  a  complete  change  of  plans  is 
necessary.  That  the  carriers  should  earnestly  endeavor  to 
take  the  public,  through  its  leading  men,  into  partnership 
with  them,  in  the  edui  itional  work  to  lie  done,  and  that  all 
of  such  efforts  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  highest  and 
broadest  plane,  free  from  any  propaganda  or  purel}   selfish 

\  i  result  of  an  extended  investigation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  proposed  Institute  can  now  be  established 
by  and  with  the  support  of  men  who  not  only  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  but   who    ire  specially  qualifii 

the  principles  of  transportation  in  .ill  of  it-  aspects." 

Consolidated    Purchasing    Agency 

Regardint;     the     consolidated      pu  Ml 

Robinson  said : 

•■'I  be  last  annual  meeting  of  lh<  association  adopted  a 
resolution  directing  me  to  establish  a  consolidated  pu 

fi  us    a t   of  the  membi  re,  with 

instructions   to  obtain   the   necessary   capital    from   private 
n  would  not  have  to  i  onto 
ome  responsible  for  tin-  financial  operation 

In    due   time    I    made   an    arran 

with   certain    individuals,    myself    unbilled,    whereb)    the] 

funds  to  establish   the 

'  '111     it     un. I' 

about 

June    !  tO  I  OndUl  t    the   bu-i 

dollar    or    b 

i mount    in  therewith,      That 

rj    proceeded,  in  the  most  intelligent 

vide    for   the  pui 
II]    .ill   of  our 
mrmt  ■  Hiding 


that  fact,  only  a  comparatively  1  united  number  of  members 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them. 

"That  agency  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  to  members 
full  information  as  to  prices  obtained  and  we  have  been 
astonished  at  some  of  the  developments.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  purchasing  agents  of  many  of  our  mem- 
bers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  lower  prices  thus  made 
possible,  by  using  them  to  induce  the  concerns  with  whom 
they  had  formerly  been  dealing,  to  meet  such  lower  prices, 
thereby  ignoring  the  agency  that  had  made  such  reduction 
possible.  We  are  of  the  opinion  and  we  feel  that  we  can 
demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  agency  has  benefited  the 
members  of  this  association  to  the  extent  of  saving  to  them 
a  very  large  amount  of  money  on  supplies  which  they  have 
purchased,  and  this  notwithstanding  they  have  not  su[>- 
ported  the  agency  itself  with  their  patronage. 

"The  parties  who  have  supplied  the  money,  created  the 
agency  and  have  conducted  the  business,  feel  that  they  have 
not  received  the  co-operation  of  the  members  to  the  extent 
that  they  should  have  and  they  will  ask  in  opportunity  to 
discuss  that  situation  with  the  delegates  at  this  meeting, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  members  desire  the 
continuance  of  that  work,  and  whether  they  can  rely  upon 
real  co-operation  in  the  future." 

Consolidation  Plans 

Mr.  Robinson  said  he  feared  the  owners  of  the  short 
line  railroads  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  plans 
to  be  adopted.  "Short  lines  that  have  only  one  connection 
must,  of  course,  be  assigned  to  the  system  to  which  their 
connecting  line  becomes  a  part,  hence  they  are  interested  in 
the  composition  of  that  proposed  consolidation  system,"  be 
said. 

"Member  lines  that  connect  with  two  or  more  main  lines 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  assignment  of  their  properties 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  systems,  provided  for,  in  the 
commission's  permanent  plan.  The  assignment  of  any  road 
to  a  particular  system  at  once  limits  the  right  of  the  owners 
of  that  property  to  sell  or  to  merge  it  with  some  other  Bys 
i.  in.  and  it  would  seem  that  the  owners  of  all  properties  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  plans  to  be  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

"It  is  true  that  the  law  does  not  compel  consolidation, 
but  the  |"  wers  of  the  commission  over  the  roads  are  such 
that  it  can,  if  it  90  determines,  practically  force  the  consoli- 
dation of  main  if  not  most,  of  the  carriers;  hence  the 
in  cannot  now.  with  any  decree  of  propriety,  l>e 
ignored  or  neglei  ted 

Traffic    Department   Report 

\i.i    I'm    i, but     1       S     CaSS    presented    the    report    of    the 
Tratii'  a    which   included   the  following: 

I  he  success   and   prosperity  of  a    short   line  primarily  de- 
pends   upon    the    revenue    it    receives    from    the    volume    of 
which  i-  available  to  it;  and  it  is  the  conception  of 
the    Iralii,    Department   that  this  is  the  ke\    to  the  real  solu 
tion    of   the   problem   of    the   short    and    weak    roads;    and    its 

program,  which  is  the  program  of  the  association,  of  course, 
e  summarized  briefly  as  seeking 

i,.  provide  enough  provender  to  so  nourish  all 

the  "weak  animals*'  in  the  nation's  r.iilro.u!  barn  lot.  -•> 
they   ma)    haul  the  products  ,  n's  farms  and   fa. 

nephews,  niece-,  kin  folks  and  customers  in  the 
II,,  i.nt    and  '    manner        (   Ihi-    meai 

\  | 
S,  .,,n,|         To    have    BUCh    provender    as    is    available,    fed 

fairly  ami  justly  to  the  "animals"  so  th  it  the  yearling!  may 

nd  health] .  and  not  be  starved  and  stunted 

by   being   trampled   upon   or  thru-'  m   the   feed 

r.nks   1 1\    the   older  and   stronger  live  st.vk     (This  means   the 
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Rule  for  Divisions,  Paragraph  6  of  Section  15;  and  also 
the  Rule  for  Routing — Paragraph  10  of  Section  15). 

To  succeed  in  this  is  to  solve  all  our  real  problems;  for 
if  they  can  get  adequate  earnings,  the  short  lines  can  get 
the  money  to  buy  equipment,  make  needed  improvements, 
can  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of  maintenance,  can  pay  offi- 
I  ers  the  salaries  they  earn  and  deserve  for  the  devoted 
service  and  diverse  duties  they  render;  and  it  will  give 
those  patriotic  investors  who  put  their  money  into  these 
enterprises,  an  opportunity  to  get  some  return  on  their 
savings;  and  to  get  a  fair  price  for  their  holdings  when  con- 
solidation eventuates. 

So,  in  a  broad  way  of  speaking,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Traffic  Department,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  be  said  to  be  like  the  banker  who  has  just  two 
troubles,  one  to  get  his  money  out,  and  the  other  to  get  his 
money  in;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  but 
two  troubles — first  to  promulgate  rates  that  are  fair  to  the 
shippers  and  travellers  and  at  a  level  that  will  give  the 
carriers  in  a  given  group  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of 
their  property  as  a  whole;  and  second  to  so  divide  the  joint 
rate  among  the  carriers  that  each  shall  receive  the  amount 
of  revenue  required  to  pay  their  respective  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes,  and  a  fair  return  on  their  railway  property 
held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation. 

Even  though  the  rates  provided  in  Ex  Parte  No.  74  ap- 
plied to  the  volume  of  business  in  1921  failed  to  produce 
more  than  45  per  cent  of  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the 
railroad  property  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  does  not 
change  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  divide  in  a  legal 
manner  the  income  that  is  produced  from  interline  traffic 
and  it  is  now  well  conceded  on  the  part  of  unbiased  stu- 
dents of  railway  economics  that  Article  6  of  Section  15  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  which  was  prepared  and 
introduced  in  Congress  by  the  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association,  imposes  upon  the  commission  the  duty 
and  gives  them  the  authority  through  which  the  weak  rail- 
roads may  and  will  ultimately  be  stabilized. 

It  is  now  the  belief  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Short  Line  Railroad  Association  that  the  trunk  roads 
do  not  propose  to  voluntarily  grant  increased  divisions  to 
the  short  lines;  therefore  there  would  seem  to  be  little  or 
nothing  for  any  line  which  needs  relief  to  gain  by  any 
longer  withholding  filing  their  application  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  increases  in  their  divi- 
sions, especially  as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  make  its  decision  retroactive  to  the  date  on  which  your 
petition  is  filed.  The  controlling  principles,  and  the  yard- 
stick for  measuring  divisions,  are  now  fairly  well  defined 
so  that  you  can  see  just  about  how  your  case  will  probably 
stand. 

Vice-President  B.  B.  Cain  also  presented  a  report  outlin- 
ing the  work  of  the  Law  Department  during  the  year. 

Sydney  Anderson  Addresses  Meeting 

Representative  Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Inquiry,  addressed  the  associ- 
ation regarding  the  investigation  which  the  commission  has 
just  conducted.  He  also  endorsed  President  Robinson's 
recommendation  for  a  transportation  institute. 

On  motion  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  the  associa- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  transportation  institute  at  Wash- 
ington and  also  a  resolution  opposing  any  change  in  the 
transportation  act.  On  motion  of  the  valuation  committee 
a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  members  to  devote  more 
attention  to  valuation  matters  to  see  that  their  protests  against 
tentative  valuations  served  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  properly  filed.  It  was  decided  that  the  con- 
solidated purchasing  agency  should  be  continued  and  the 
members  were  urged  to  induce  their  purchasing  agents  to 


make  use  of  the  agency.  A  motion  had  been  offered  that  the 
association  pay  the  deficit  incurred  during  the  first  year, 
but  President  Robinson,  speaking  for  those  who  had  pro- 
vided the  funds,  stated  that  they  did  not  want  financial 
assistance  but  the  co-operation  and  patronage  of  the  mem- 
bership. It  was  decided  to  establish  an  office  for  the  traffic 
department  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  R.  A.  Bela- 
ing,  regional  traffic  manager.  On  motion  of  the  committee 
on  electric  lines,  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  a 
method  of  securing  freight  earning  electric  lines  as  mem- 
bers. At  the  request  of  the  membership  committee,  the  mem- 
bers present  pledged  themselves  to  renew  efforts  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  association. 

The  present  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year, 
as  follows:  President,  Bird  M,  Robinson;  vice-presidents. 
L.  S.  Cass,  B.  B.  Cain,  B.  S.  Barker  and  F.  J.  Lisman; 
secretary-treasurer,  F.  T.  Whittelesey.  Vice-president  L.  S. 
Cass  in  addressing  the  meeting,  pointed  out  that  $18,000,000 
has  been  distributed  to  short  line  railroads  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  association  and  he  predicted  that  the  sum 
would  amount  to  $100,000,000  ultimately. 


The  Celilo  Collision 

The  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  line  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
near  Celilo,  Oregon,  on  December  1  last  (briefly  re- 
ported in  our  issue  of  December  17,  page  1217),  was  inves- 
tigated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  also  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Oregon.  The  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Safety,  I.  C.  C,  dated  March  2,  has  just  come 
to  hand. 

The  trains  were  westbound  No.  17  and  eastbound  No.  12, 
both  far  off  their  schedules.  They  met  at  about  12:30  a.  m. 
The  total  of  the  killed  was  seven  ( including  one  trespasser) 
and  of  injured   73.     Chief  W.  P.  Borland,  who  signs  the 


Oregon  Trunk  Connection — Looking  East. 

Telephone  Eooth  at  the  Right 

report,  finds  four  individuals  immediately  responsible,  and 
condemns  severely  various  irregular  practices  for  which  oper- 
ating officers  are  responsible  and  of  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  fully  cognizant.  This  report,  carefully  condensed, 
fills  nine  pages,  nearly  5,000  words,  and  we  can  give  only 
an  abstract  of  the  conclusions. 

Referring  to  the  sketch,  the  westbound  train  was  running 
on  the  eastbound  track,  on  an  order  which  had  not  been  sent 
to  the  eastbound  train.  The  eastbound  train,  Conductor  Alli- 
son and  Engineman  Allen,  had  been  detoured  over  the  Oregon 
Trunk  Railway  and  re-entered  its  normal  route  at  the  tele- 
phone booth.  It  proceeded  eastward  expecting  to  get  orders 
at  Biggs,  with  no  better  authority  for  this  than  the  opinion 
or  assumption  of  Pilot  Conductor  Clark  that  it  could  do 
so,  and  the  knowledge  that  such   informal  instructions  had 
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on  prior  occasions  i  n  in  that  way.    Detouring  had 

been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Pilot   Clark   was  conductor  of  a   helper  engine   which  as- 

rains  up  to  the  Oregon   Trunk  road  and  he  also  acted 

tch   tender.    He   seems  to  have  been  the  only  person 

stationed   at   this   telephone  booth.     There  was   no  train   reg- 

there      The  dispatcher's  office  was  temporarily 
lished  at    1  lie  Dalles  b  rious  obstruction  of  the 

:  there.  Night  chief  dispatcher  Walsh  had  issued 
the  order  to  the  westbound  train,  expecting  the  conductor  of 
No.  12  to  stop  at  the  telephone  booth  ami  call  for  orders. 
II  in  .'-.  i,.  have  told  Dispatcher  Stile.-  to  have  Clark 
hold  No.  12,  Tut  this  w.i-  tradicted  by  Stile-.  'The  west- 
bound   train    was   run   on   the   SOUth   track   to   -.r 

vers  at  Celilo  and  west  of  there  being  inconvenient), 
and  this  practice  had  been  common,  though  a  standing  rule 
forbids  it.  except  when  the  normal  track  is  obstructed, 

Allison  and  Allen  are  held  responsible  for  not  calling  the 
dispatcher  before  proceeding  east  from  the  booth,  and  Walsh 
for  moving  the  westbound  train  without  protecting  the  move- 
ment. Clark  is  held  to  share  the  responsibility,  he  having 
by  his  action-  led  Allison  and  Allen  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  authorized  by  the  dispatcher  to  allow  No.  12  to  proceed. 
Further.  Allison  ought  to  have  hid  a  clearance  card  as  this 
was  his  initial  station  on  this  subdivision. 

Dispatcher  Walsh  is  censured  for  other  irregular  prac- 
tice-, and  in  particular  for  moving  the  westbound  train  on 


04   familiar  with  the  form-:  and  even  Walsh  did  not 
1  in  making  a  proper  order.    Moreover,  he  appears  to 

have  been  on  duty  longer  hours  than  is  lawful. 

"The  operating  officials  cannot  be  too  severely  criticized 

for  their  failure  to  provide  a  safe  method  of  operating  trains 
n  Oregon    Trunk  connection  and  Biggs.  .  .  .    This  is 

not  an  isolated  case.  ..." 

Action  of  Oregon  Commission 

lb.  Public  Service  Commissioners  of  Oregon,  F  A  Wil- 
liams. H.  H.  Corey  and  F.  G.  Buchtel.  following  their 
investigation  of  this  collision,  which  was  made  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  the  inspectors  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
i  tnissii  n,  made  a  re[wirt  which  ended  with  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

"1.     That  the  operating  officers  of  thij  railway.  Through  strict  supervision, 
-.  1 1  tain    that    all    rules   are    felly    anil    specifically    complied    with    and    that 
cecutive  and   every  employee  should  he  held  responsible  for  non-com- 
pliance therewith  to  the  degree  of  the  responsibility  placed   in  them. 

"2.      That    the    rules   relating   to    single   tracking   in   double   track   territory 

be    absolutely    adhered    to.    and    that    in    case-    of    emergency    requiring    the 

tig  of  trains,  all   orders  shculd  be  transmitted  by  operators  placed  at 

the    point    of    conn. 

".1.     That  there  should   be  a  cross-over  established   at   the   point  known  as 
Oregon  Trunk  Juncti.  n  for  the  safe  and  convenient  operation  of  trains." 

This  was  followed  by  an  order  requiring  that  within  60 

days   the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 

-hould  file  a  statement  indicating  -u.h  action  as  would 

i,    taken   with   reference  to  the   foregoing  recommendations. 

The  company  replied  on  February  2.  in  a  letter  signed  by 
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a  19  order  when  the  rule  requires  the  use  of  Form  31.  This 
rule,  requiring,  in  a  case  like  tin-,  signatures  from  all  trains 
liable  to  use  the  eastbound  tra.  k    is  held  bj    th<    in 

--.tilial  to  safety. 

Discussing  general  conditions,  the  report  says  that  good 

railroad  practice  requires,  when  detouring  trains,  that  every 

;i:on   should   be  taken:   a   competent  operator  should 

ttationed  .it  the  Oregon    Trunk  connection  to  re 

But  this  was  not  done;   neither  were  there   an) 
thod  of  pro  .'dure. 

■  requiring  tram  employees  t<>  perform  tin 

!    in  operator  i-  dangerous  and  cannot  be 

and.  mned  \-  a  rule,  train  employ. 

not  fitted  b)    training  and  the  nature  of  their  work  docs  not 

them  to  perform  th<    duties  of  an  operator.    In  this 

had  been  detoured 

nt    of 

but  it  was  ( ustomary  to  rur 
■  this  point  fo 
than   to  save   time      lb.    division   officers   must    havi 
lit  of  this  pr 

I  hi    Dalles  had  in.  oropli  I 
.ind   b  ih   while  dispatching  by 

tel.pl  •   her    Dolan  te.  Inn.  ally 

•■■.  but  ordei  ed  b)  Stiles,  .mother  new 

ing   broken    in;    and   the  order  to  the  west- 
laHin.l  ',l  -.    the   ntht  i 


i  1  Cochran  (no  title  given),  to  the  effect  that  (a)  "the 
operating  officers  will  in  the  future,  as  thex  have  in  the  past. 
through  stri.t  supervision  endeavor"  to  carr)  out  the  injunc- 
.f  Paragraph  1;  (b)  that  "positive  instructions  have 
been  i-  irry  out  the  first  clause  of  Paragraph  2: 

l.  )     that    "where    possible"    an    operator    will    be    plated    at 
ions   m   detouring   operation-   liki    that    here   under  Con- 
sideration   but    that    (d)    "it    i-   not    ne.e— ar\    that   all  orders 
|  in    such    Cases]    should    be    transmitted    b\     telegraph    opcr 
\  been  put  in  at  Oregon  'Trunk 


hi    Fkdsrai    Distr  it    Elkiiu    West    Virginia, 

■  •ii     Vpril    .'J.   a    sweeping    temporary    injui  issued, 

ning    striking    shopmen   and   ... 

i.  t-   i.i    \  ...I.  nee,   picketing,   ini  il.    tbe 

■  oh. ..el,   intimidation   and   tin. 

a  nil     til.      sink.  I  Ii.      injui 

■I    ..t    the    railway    conipat  '-.liil.it- 

uing  wuli  ..i  threatening  any  person  .!• 
•  .    th.    iho|  positions   abandoned 

\l    .      Byers,  president  ..i   the   v.  ryland, 

trikt   began 

n    til. on     ...  ' 

intimidation   which   have   result.. I   in   larg«    numbers   of   men 

who  'a  mploj  in.  nt  being  ft  the  pom- 

■  l.\     tin-     -itik.rs.    particularly    .,t     ElkiuJ. 
oul   <  unihrrland. 


■ 
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Movies  in  St.  Louis  Union  Station 

A    motion   picture   exhibition   has   been    established   at   one 

end  of  the  main  waiting  room  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  union 
station.  It  is  in  continuous  operation  from  10  a.  m.  until 
10  p.  m.;  admittance  22  cents.  The  arrival  and  departure 
of  all  trains  is  announced  in  the  show.  Storekeepers  in  the 
\icinity  of  the  station  have  protested  against  this  amusement 
feature,  claiming  that  it  keeps  railroad  travelers  off  the 
streets,  but  so  far  their  protests  have  been  of  no  avail. 


National  Chamber  to  Discuss  Transportation 

The  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  May  10 
to  16,  provides  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  topics  relat- 
ing to  transportation :  experience  under  the  Transportation  Act 
in  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates;  railroad  security  issues  and 
capital  expenditures  and  railroad  wages  and  working  conditions ; 
transportation  and  communication  abroad;  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  geography  of  distribution ;  and  also  highway  trans- 
port. 

The  Pullman   Porters'  Chorus 

The  Pullman  Company  is  preparing  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  chorus,  with  an  orchestra  and  band  auxiliaries, 
among  its  1,000  porter?.  The  company  has  divided  the  states 
into  eight  zones,  in  each  of  which  there  will  be  a  picked 
chorus  of  50  men,  although  in  the  Chicago  and  New  York- 
districts,  it  is  probable  that  this  number  will  be  doubled. 
When  the  entire  organization  has  been  completed  it  is  planned 
to  hold  a  grand  concert  each  year,  similar  to  the  annual 
Welsh  festival.  Major  X.  Clark  Smith,  one  of  the  leading 
colored  musicians  of  this  country,  will  train  the  Pullman 
Porter   Chorus. 

Mr.  Williams'  Offices 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order 
on  the  supplemental  application  filed  by  William  H.  Williams 
relating  to  holding  positions  with  more  than  one  carrier,  in 
which  Mr.  Williams  is  authorized  to  retain  his  office  as  vice- 
president  and  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  also  offices  and  directorates  with 
subsidiary  companies;  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois,  and  director  of  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan;  and  either  the  positions  of  chairman  of  the 
board,  director  and  chairman  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Wabash  and  director  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  or  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern. 

Transportation  Division  of  A.  R.  A.  Meets  in  Chicago 

The  Transportation  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation met  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  19,  J.  J. 
Bernet,  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and 
chairman  of  the  division,  presiding.  This  was  the  first  meeting 
of  this  division  which  has  been  held  for  two  years.  After  a 
review  of  the  problems  of  the  Transportation  division  by  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  Association,  papers  were  presented  by 
Colonel  F.  G.  Robbins.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  the  work  of  that  organi- 
zation, and  by  M.  J.  Gormley,  chairman  of  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association,  on  the  results  which 
have  been  secured  by  that  division.  Reports  were  also  presented 
by  the  general  committee  and  by  the  committees  on  Car  Service; 
Demurrage,  Storage,  Reconsignment  and  Diversion ;  Freight  Hand- 
line  Service;   Railroad   Business,   Mail  and  Records. 


Valuation  Hearings 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  on  valuation  reports  to  be  held  in  Washington 
during  the  month  of  May.  in  addition  to  those  which  were  men- 
tioned in  last  week's  issue.  The  program  includes  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Texas  Midland  cases  on  May  11;  the  Atlanta,  Birm- 
ingham &  Atlantic  case  on  May  13  before  the  full  commission; 
the  Norfolk  Southern  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  on  May  15;  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  on  May  18;  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 
and  Ann  Arbor  on  May  22.  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  Green  Bay  Western  on  May  25. 

Carefulness  Among  P.  R.  R.  Employees 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  a  reduction  of  55  per  cent 
in  fatalities  and  37  per  cent  in  injuries  among  employees  during 
1921  as  compared  with  1920.  After  making  allowance  for  a  de- 
crease of  25  per  cent  in  the  average  number  of  employees  in  the 
service  during  1921,  the  net  reduction  in  the  accident  frequency 
was  40  per  cent  in  fatalities  and  15  per  cent  in  injuries. 

Nine  operating  divisions  and  five  shops,  with  a  total  of  19,000 
employees,  passed  through  the  year  without  a  fatal  accident  to 
an  employee  The  divisions  are  Cresson,  Delaware,  Norfolk. 
Schuylkill,  Wheeling,  Logansport,  Richmond,  Zanesville  and 
Peoria,  and  the  shops  are  Trenton,  Hoboken,  Altoona  Car  Shop, 
South  Altoona  Foundry,  and  Juniata.  The  reduction  was  pri- 
marily due  to  dull  times,  a  light  labor  turnover,  and  few  in- 
experienced men  in  the  service,  and  to  the  effect  of  the  safety 
movement.  Many  dangerous  conditions  have  been  removed,  safe- 
guards for  machines  installed,  and  working  conditions  generally 
improved. 

Number  of  Employees  Decreases 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of  wage  sta- 
tistics for  January,  1922.  shows  a  decrease  of  85,137  in  the  number 
of  employees  compared  with  the  number  reported  for  December, 
1921,  and  252.808  less  than  for  January,  1921.  The  reductions' 
from  December  are  principally  as   follows : 

Professional,  clerical,  and  general   5,627 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures    29,146 

Maintenance  of   equipment   and    stores    34,311 

Transportation   (other  than  train,  engine,  and  yard)    7,626 

Transportation   (yardmasters,  switch  tenders,  and  hostlers)    407 

Transportation    (train  and  engine  service)    S.043 

The  number  of  employees,  with  their  compensation,  for  six 
months   (omitting  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton)  was  ss  follows: 

Total  compensation 

$227,745,895 
223,972,822 
237,602,959 
225,304,006 
214,921,396 
205.178,639 


Month  Number  of  employe, 

August,    1921     1,679,927 

September,   1921    1,718,330 

October,    1921     1,754,136 

November,    1921    1,732,353 

December,    1921     1,637,151 

January,    1°22    1,552,014 


State  Commissions  Not  Hopeful  of  Legislation 
A  gloomy  view  as  to  the  prospects  for  action  by  Congress 
on  any  of  the  various  bills  being  agitated  by  the  state  rail- 
road commissions  to  repeal  the  rate-making  provisions  of 
the  Transportation  Act  and  to  restore  the  former  independent 
status  of  the  state  railroad  commissions  in  relation  to  rate- 
making,  is  expressed  in  a  bulletin  which  has  been  addressed 
to  the  state  commissions  by  John  E.  Benton,  general  solici- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities 
I  ommissioners.  This  reports  that  the  House  committee 
hearing  on  the  Hoch  and  Sweet  bills  has  not  yet  been  re- 
sumed. It  was  interrupted  by  hearings  on  the  interchangeable 
mileage  book  bills  and  the  proposed  purchase  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  although  witnesses  in  support  of  these  bills  were 
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ius  of  being  heard.  I  lifford  Thorne,  lor  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  Chairman  Webster  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  state  commissions  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  tiling  statements  to  be  printed  in  the  Record;  and  the 
bulletin  says  that  Chairman  Webster  "has  started  back  to 
Iowa,  saying  things  that  would  not  look  well  printed  in  the 
Record."  Mr.  Benton  also  says  that  in  the  Senate  "no 
observable  progress  toward  a  report  on  our  amendments 
has  been  made  since  the  end  of  the  hearings  on  the  Capper 
and  Nicholson  bills  on  January  5."  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
conference  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  subject  of  closer  co-operation  between  the  state  and 
federal  commissions   was   to  be   resumed  on   April  28. 

A  Sample  Letter 
[Senl    March    23    to    employees    of    the    classes    named    by 
II.   L.    Hungerford,   Superintendent    of   the   Southern   Railwry 
at   Greenville.    : 


Traffic  News 


A   word  to  Cashiers,  Assistant  Cashiers.  Receiving  and 

I  -  and  Yard  Clerks: 
Without  customers  there  would  be  no  business. 
Therefore,  the  most  important  thing,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time,  is  the  customer.  About  nine  tenths  of  any 
snipper's  opinion  of  a  Railroad  is  based  on  the  way 
•  iken  care  of,  at  the  freight  office,  warehouse  or 
\ard.  Every  shipper  is  vour  customer.  The  customer 
may  be  crankv,  eccentric,  peculiar  and  hard  to  get  along 
with;  but  rcmemkr  you  are  not  here  to  change  the 
customer's  disposition  or  to  find  fault  with  it;  you  are 
here  to  serve  the  shippers  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
come  into  our  place  of  business  and  have  favored  us  with 
their    patronage. 

The  cashier's  or  clerk's  |ob  is  not  an  easj  one.  He 
has  to  be  a  diplomat  and  a  gentleman;  he  has  to  have 
tact  and  patience  and  an  easy  working  smile,  if  he  is 
to  be  a  good  clerk.  You  have  to  remember  that  you 
are  never  doing  people  a  favor  to  deliver  the  service 
they  have  paid  for  and  are  entitled  to. 

ipers    are    invited    to    favor    us    with    their    business 

,,nd    thev    have    every    right    to    expect    courteous    and 

cordial  interest  in  their    ■  tnti       Every   person  who  buys 

-.rtation  of  us  i  I  and  buttei    to  every 

netted   with  our  railroad. 

You    should    meet    and    care    for    people    in    this    spirit. 

urteous,    and    helpful,    and    gracious,    and    pleasant 

.  rv   step  of  your  work;    and    this   with  your  fellow 

nth    the   public. 


A  Record  Reduction  of  Freight  Claims 
The  classified  summary  of  the  freight  loss  and  damage 
expenditures  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  which 
has  just  been  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  freight  claim 
division  of  the  American  Kail  way  Association,  shows  a  marked 
reduction  in  claim  payments  over  previous  years.     Th 

tccountfor  lujn  ,  x,-e,-ded  $120,000,000. 
while  for   1921    the   total   fell   to  $96,730,376.     This  is  based 

on    reports    from    228    earner-,    representing    95    per    cent    of 
the  railroad  mileage  of   the    country.     The  amount  paid 
claims   in  January.   1921,   was  $10,375,196,   while  in   January, 

it  was  only  $5,070,566.    The  number  oi  claims  pn 
decreased    in   eleven    months    24.1    per    cent    or    from   305,816   in 
January,  1921,  to  232,233  in  December  ol  md  the 

number  of  claims   paid  '    '  '  '"■      '  llr   '  ,aims 

on   hand,  unadjusted   were   reduced    in    1-   month-   53   per   cent, 

m  January   1.  to  273.018  on   December  31, 

Unlocated  dam.,.  i  ged  with  36.1  pa 

claim  payment    The  following  table  shows  the  nura- 
ind  the  number  on  hand  at  the 
h  month  for  1921,  with  th 
ompared  with  Janu 

Norrm! 


On  hand 

from 

unadjusted 

".112.574 

425.286 

■ 

19.7 

22.8 

2S.S 

46.4 

35.9 

47.7 

IS    1 

ii 
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The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  started  its  "Strawberry 
Special,"  and  expects  to  move  north  during  the  season  over 
1,700  carloads  of  strawberries. 

J.  P.  Haynes,  commissioner  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traffic  director  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce,  effective   June    1.   to   succeed    II.   C.   Barlow,  deceased. 

The  Louisville  tKy.  >  Board  of  Trade  does  not  agree  with 
the  recent  resolution  of  the  Kentucky  Railroad  Commission 
that  the  people  are  unanimous  in  their  request  that  Congress 
restore  the  pre-war  authority  of  the  state  commissions.  The 
Board  of  Trade's  directors  went  on  record  as  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  state  railroad  commissions 
and  voted  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation   in    Congress. 

( Sty  passenger  agents  of  railroads  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  15,  and 
organized  the  National  Association  of  City  Passenger  Agents.  The 
ing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during  1922:  president. 
H.  L.  McCaughey,  Canadian  National  and  Grand  Trunk,  Chicago. 
111. ;  vice-president.  J.  C.  Hamilton.  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. ;  secretary.  White  B.  Owens.  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Mattes 
Union  Pacific.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  annual  mi 
association  will  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  on 
October  6  and  7,  1922. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  announced  reduced  fares  between 
its  Pacific  coast  points  and  eastern  destinations,  the  tickets 
to  be  on  sale  from  May  25  to  September  1.  good  for  the 
return  trip  until  October  31.  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  and 
related  territory,  the  round-trip  fare  to  Chicago  will  be  $81: 
to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo.  $64;  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  Superior,  $67,  and  with 
corresponding  reductions  to  cities  east  of  Chicago.  From 
Montana  points  the  round  trip  rate  to  St.  Paul  and  other 
Minnesota  resort  points  will  be  $d2.  and  to  Chicago,  $76,  with 
corresponding    reductions   to    points    east. 

Representatives  of  the  sand  and  gravel  interests  appeared 
at  a  hearing  before  Chairman  Cummins  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  on  April  25.  to  ad 
the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Calder,  S.  690, 
to  amend  the  transportation  act  to  eliminate  the  emergency 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  which 
it   has    issued   car   service   and   priori!-,  -      mmissioncr 

islative   committee  of  the  commission,  had 
i    letter    to   Chairman    Cummins   opposing    the   bill,   on 
the    ground     tliat     the    emergency     powers     are    necessary     at 
limes   when  there  are   not   enough   cars   to  go   around. 

Shippers   in    various   lines   fi   business,    testifying    before   the 

shipping    board    committee,    which    is    holding    hearin) 

New     York     city,     to    determine     the    adequac)     of      \merican 
shipping     facilities,    declare     that     a     disastrous     ocean     r.i; 

would   immediatel)    follow  an  attempt  to  enfon 

of     the     [ones     act.    providing     preferential    railroad    rates     tor 

shipments  destined    foi    export,    in    Vmerican   ships.     William 
Eieyman,     representing    the     Shippers'    Conference    of    I 

\'ew     York,     (aid     a     rate     war     would     result     from    the    efforts 

reign  hue-  to  overcome  the  rail  ential,  which 

would    be    $2.13    a    ton    on    sleel    shipped    from    the    Pittsburgh 
i.    ,.i    the    difference    between    the    domestic    and    export 

!l,-    gaid    that    BXp  .  er.il    bundled    thousands 

nee  to    \uiei ican  * esseli 
whenever   possible,     R     l      Bailsman   and    others   p, 

the    ICCtion    on    behalf    of    tlonr    export 

Wit-  nting  chambers  of  commerce  from  various  lec- 

■  th,-  rountrj   "bo  have  been  testifying  at  the  hearing  he- 
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fore  Congressional  committees  on  the  proposed  ship  subsidy  bill 
have  expressed  some  concern  because  they  have  interpreted  the 
language  of  the  bill  to  amend  present  laws  in  such 
a  way  as  to  premit  railroads  to  operate  boat  lines 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  inland  waterways.  Representatives 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  however,  have  stated  that  this  was  not 
their  intention  in  drafting  the  bill,  but  that  they  intended  only  to 
make  it  possible  for  railroads  to  operate  steamships  in  foreign 
commerce.  Some  representatives  of  shippers  have  also  expressed 
concern  that  sections  of  the  proposed  bill  would  impair  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  at  the 
hearing  on  April  25  there  was  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from 
Commissioner  Lissner  of  the  Shipping  Board  to  W.  H.  Chandler 
as  president  of  the  New  England  Traffic  League,  stating  that  the 
Shipping  Board  will  be  glad  to  support  the  amendment  which  the 
New  England  and  other  organizations  were  to  propose,  stating 
that  sections  801  and  803  are  not  to  be  construed  as  in  any  way 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  regulate  rates,  rules,  regulations  or  practices  as  provided  in  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  or  the  transportation  act  of  1920. 

Northern  Pacific  to  Spend  $1,000,000  in  Montana 

The  Northern  Pacific  will  spend  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  on  its 
Montana  lines  during  the  next  few  months,  according  to  J.  M. 
Rapalie,  vice-president.  This  program  will  include  the  erection 
of  a  $200,000  station  and  office  building  at  Glendive,  the  replacing 
of  the  Yellowstone  river  bridge  at  Livingston  with  a  $125,000 
double  track  structure,  the  construction  of  a  $25,000  storehouse 
at  Butte,  the  erection  of  a  5-stall  roundhouse  addition  at  Billings, 
the  construction  of  a  $35,000  boiler  washout  plant  at  Forsyth  and 
the  rebuilding  of  water  stations  at  Pompeys  Pillar,  Sanders  and 
Zero. 

Proposed    Reductions    in    Transcontinental 

Freight  Rates  Made  Public 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  a  tenta- 
tive report  by  Attorney  Examiner  Disque  in  the  transcontinental 
rate  cases  covering  a  large  number  of  fourth  section  applications. 
The  report  recommends  the  denial  of  authority  to  disregard  the 
fourth  section  on  rates  from  eastern  defined  territories  to  Pacific 
Coast  terminals  on  iron  and  steel,  linoleum  and  a  long  list  of 
general  commodities ;  also  on  sisal  and  ixtle  from  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  examiner  recommends  relief 
from  the  fourth  section  as  to  rates  on  sulphur  from  Louisiana, 
coffee  from  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  also  relief  for  the  Southern  Pacific  as  to 
rates  on  canned  goods,  asphalt,  barley,  beans,  rice  and  dried  fruit 
from  Pacific  Coast  terminals  to  New  York ;  also  a  continuation  of 
rates  on  wool  from  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals  to  the  east  with- 
out regard  to  the  fourth  section,  provided  existing  disparities 
against  intermediate  points  are  not  increased. 


billed  cars  loaded  with  coal  was  large,  the  average  daily  number 
of  loads  unconsigned  being  as  follows : 

luis  Cars  Total 

Weed  ended  bituminous  anthracite  cars 

March    4     14,126  1,548  15,674 

April    1    28.867  2,506  31,373 

April    8    30,730  2,815  33,545 

April    15    (preliminary)    ..     26,790  1,655  28,745 

Reports  of  railroad  car  loading  for  the  first  week  of  the  strike 
show  that  the  different  roads  were  variously  affected.  In  the 
New  England  group  of  the  Eastern  district,  all  roads  except 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  had  an  increase  in  coal  loading  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of  the  year  before,  the  total 
for  this  group  being  1,996  cars  as  against  1,141.  In  the  balance 
of  the  Eastern  district,  practically  all  of  the  roads  suffered  heavy 
loss  in  loading,  and  the  total  for  the  Eastern  district  was  6,940 
cars,  as  compared  with  37.467  the  year  before.  In  the  Allegheny 
district  the  total  loading  for  that  week  was  19,955  cars  as  against 
38,688  last  year,  the  largest  loss  being  shown  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  10.614  cars  as  against  18,188  last  year.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio's  coal  loading  was  6.234  as  against  8,178.  In  the 
Pocahontas  district,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, and  the  Virginian  showed  increases  in  loading,  that  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  being  11,446.  as  compared  with  6.076.  In 
the  Southern  district  there  was  a  reduction  from  15,253  to  12,351. 
most  of  which  was  on  the  Illinois  Central.  The  Southern  handled 
1.934  cars  as  against  1,737  the  year  before.  In  the  Northwestern 
district  there  was  little  change.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  the  Northern  Pacific  showed  increases.  In  the  Central 
Western  district  there  was  a  decrease  from  12,900  to  3.856.  The 
loading  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  was  only  250,  as 
compared  with  3,315,  that  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  only 
434  as  compared  with  1.744.  that  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  only 
229  as  compared  with  1.105,  and  that  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
&  Southeastern  being  nothing  as  compared  with  1,588.  In  the 
Southwestern  district  the  loading  was  1.572  as  compared  with 
3.531,  the  largest  reduction  being  shown  on  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco. 

Pennsylvania  Refrigerator  Traffic 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  discontinued  the  operation 
of  its  separate  refrigerator  car  lines,  and  is  to  merge  all  of 
its  refrigerator  cars,  numbering  5,927,  with  those  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Express.  This  will  more  than  double  the  number 
of  refrigerator  cars  operated  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express. 
These  now  number  5,209.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Express  is  a 
co-operative  organization  owned  and  managed  by  the  leading 
railroads   of  the   South  and   East. 

It  was  organized  two  years  ago  and  has  made  a  particu- 
larly successful  record  in  handling  Southern  products.  The 
Pennsylvania  established  the  first  refrigerator  lines  through 
the  South  more  than  30  years  ago. 


Coal  Production,  Second  Week  of  Strike 

A  decrease  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  marked  the 
second  week  of  the  coal  strike,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  Anthracite  production  as  before  was 
practically  zero. 

The  revised  figures  for  the  week  of  April  15  are  3,675,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  6,000  tuns  of  anthracite.  Reports  for  the 
week  of  April  17-22  indicate  again  no  change  in  anthracite,  and 
a  further  decrease  in  the  output  of  soft  coal,  as  follows : 

First  week.  April   3-8  Second  «eck.  Apr.  1015  Third  week,  Apr.   17-20 

Monday    11,445  Monday     ID, 771  Easter    Monday.  7,917 

Tuesday    11,019  Tuesday    10,658  Tuesday    9,967 

Wednesday   ....    11,437  Wednesday    ....  10,961  Wednesday    11,053 

Thursday    11,090  Thursday   11.482  Thursday     11,040 

Friday     11,296  Good   Friday  ...  10,714 

Saturday    8,888  Saturday    8,501 

Lack  of  demand  remains  the  limiting  factor  in  most  of  the 
non-union  fields.  The  number  of  loaded  cars  unconsigned  at 
the  mines  is  still  large,  though  now  decreasing.  More  coal  could 
be  produced  if  the  demand  increased.  Consumption  is  being  met 
largely  from  storage.  At  the  present  rate  of  output  the  draft 
upon  consumers'  stock  piles  is  not  less  than  4,000,000  tons  a  week. 

When  the  strike  began,  the  accumulation  at  the  mines  of  un- 


New  York  Central's  Guide  to  Industries 
The  New  York  Central  has  issued  a  shippers'  guide  and 
index  to  the  industries  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  are 
reached  by  its  13,000  miles  of  railroad  which  apparently 
justifies  the  editor's  claim  that  it  is  the  largest  book  of  its 
kind  ever  printed.  Its  pages,  8  in.  x  Wy2  in.,  number  about 
1,000,  and  there  are  20  maps  and  400  half-tone  illustrations. 
A  part  of  the  thousand  pages  is  made  up  of  advertisements, 
enough  of  them  to  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing,  no  doubt. 
Copies  of  the  book  can  be  had  on  application  to  general  or 
local  freight  agents. 

It  contains  the  names  of  more  than  50,000  business  con- 
cerns, all  classified  by  commodities,  localities  and  railroad 
facilities,  with  detailed  information  to  enable  shippers  to 
direct  their  traffic  and  to  aid  new  enterprises  in  locating 
their  plants  most  advantageously.  Cities  and  towns  are  de- 
scribed and  pictured  as  in  a  general  gazetteer,  with  special 
reference  to  advantages  they  offer  for  industries.  The  indexed 
lists  include  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  contractors, 
retail  merchants,  grain  elevators,  electric  light  and  power 
plants,  coal  dealers,  agricultural  producers,  stock  yards  and 
packing  plants;  business  organizations,  with  the  names  of 
their  presidents  and  secretaries  and  all  banking  institutions. 
Copies  of  the  book  are  being  sent  to  public  libraries. 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  coramis  pended  from  April  27  to  August  25  the 

operation  of  schedules  which  propose  revised  class  and  commodity 
rates  between  Rust.  1   points  in  Louisiana,  on  the  one 

hand,  and  all  points  in  Texas  on  the  other. 

The  lias  suspended  until  August  22,  the  opera- 

tion   of    schedules    which  restriction    in    routing   on 

and  commodities  from  points  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  points  in  I  d  on  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver 
City   and   the   Wichita   Valley. 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  as  to  intrastate  rates  in 
Illinois,  the  Illinois  commission  having  set  aside  its  order  which 
authorized  the  railroads  to  make  a  smaller  increase  in  rates  than 
was  allowed  by  F.x  Parte  74.  This  abates  the  discrimination 
against  interstate  commero  against  which  the  federal  commission's 
order  was  directed. 

The  commission  ha-  suspended  to  August  20  the  operation  of 
schedules  which  propose  to  increase  the  rates  on  building  stone. 
from  various  points  in  the  state  of  Indiana  to  Beaumont,  Galves- 
ton, Houston  and  Orange,  Texas,  and  points  taking  the  same 
•  -  60  ci  hi-  per  100  lb.,  and  the  rates  on  coal 
tar  paving  cement  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the  same  destina- 
tions from  37  ■'        cents  to  43  cents. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  22,  the  o 
tion  of  schedules  which  propose  the  cancellation  of  thi 
application  via  Virginia  '  ities  in  connection  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western  and  Virginian,  of  through 
rates  on  apples  from  Pacific  coasl  territory  to  points  in 
Carolina  territory  and  the  Southeast.  The  effect  of  the 
proposed  restriction  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  application 
of  through  rate-  to  points  in  the  territorj  described  via 
these  lines,  and  the  application  instead,  ol  combination  of 
rates  which  will  bi      onsiderably  highei    than  present  through 

Court  News 

Suits    for    Damages — Roads    Under    Federal    Control 

Following  of    the    Supreme    Court    <>t    the    United 

Mates  in  Missouri  Pacific  v.  Ault.  41  Sup.  Ct.  593,  holding  that 
no  liability  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  railroads  b)  the 
i.il  under  th.  Federal  '  ontrol  \.t  is  imposed  by 
the  common  law  upon  the  owner  companies,  the  following  rulings 
have  -ince  been  mad'  ourts. 

A    railroad   compal  Or    an    injur)     '"     ' 

at  a  station  received  dine  ''     tellei    \.   Rock 

I  ;  185  N.  W.  107; 
Or    foi  i  ipped    while   the    road    was   under 

1  H.  W  -. 

I  ir  :  ral's  agent  to  ord<  • 

esulting    in    los     from    delay  itral    v 

Walker    (Ark.),   234   S    W,  619; 

I  ir    i 

n'lroad  undei 

582 

ipel   the 
tation,    it    otherwise 

id    and    the    I  I 

■in  Supreme  '  out t  to  be  •'  con 
one    until    law  lull  and    to    hind    the    COtnpan) 

131, 

holds  thai  undi 

Mar.  h   21,    I"! 

by  a  i  •  mount  re- 

<>n    an 


intrastate  shipment  under  the  state  law  (A'ernon  Sayles'  Am» 
Civ.  St  1014.  Art  708).— Payne  v.  McConnell  (Tex.  Civ.  App), 
234  .v  W.  942. 

United   States  Supreme  Court 

Free  Transportation  of  Coast  Guard  as  Troops 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard  are  to  be  deemed  troops  within  the  meaning 
.if  ihe  land-grant  act-  providing  for  free  transportation  of  troops, 
when  serving  as  part  of  the  Navy,  but  not  at  other  times,  when 
the  Coast  Guard  operates  under,  and  at  the  expense  of.  the 
Treasury  Department  Therefore  transportation  of  coast  guards 
furnished  before  the  declaration  of  war  on  April  6.  1917,  is  not 
within  such  provisions.  -Opinion  bv  Mr  lustice  Hrandeis.  L.  & 
X.  v.  U.  S.     Decided  April  10.  1922. 

Presumption  that  Damage  Occurred 

on  Delivering  Carrier's  Line 

Affirming  a  judgment  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  when  goods 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  upon  a  through  bill  of  lading  are 
delivered  in  bad  condition  and  the  evidence  -hows  that  they  were 
sound  when  received  by  the  initial  carrier,  but  does  not  affirma- 
tively establish  where  the  los-  occurred,  a  presumption  arises  that 
the  injury  occurred  on  the  delivering  carrier's  line.  The  action 
was  against  the  delivering  carrier  for  damages  by  frost  to  two 
carloads   of   apples    tr, in-ported    from    points    in    New    York    State 

ne    in    Nebraska      This    holding    is    in    accordance    with   the 

common  law  rule  of  liability,  which  the  court  holds  docs  not  con- 
flic!  with  the  Carmack  Amendment,  requiring  issuance  of  a 
through  bill  of  lading  by  the  initial  carrier  and  declaring  it  liable 
for  damage  occurring  anywhere  alone  the  route,  as  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  with  any  other  federal 
legislation.— Opinion  bj  Mr.  Justici  McReynolds.  C.  &  N  W,  \ 
C,  C.  Mutnack  Prodm  e  I  o.    Decided  April  10 

Terminal  Carrier  Not  Liable — 

Cummins  Amendment  Interpreted 

Reversing  a  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  .it  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds 
that  a  terminal  carrier  i-  not  liable  for  injury  to  horses  caused 
b)    the   neglig.  ■  ir   and   independent  carrier   from   whom 

the}1    wi  The    suit    was    for    damages   against    the   de- 

livering     irriei    thi     i  legation  heme  that  unwholesome  food  and 
water  were  given   to  the  animals  while  in  transit  over  the  route 
mi.  i  mi  .hat.    carrier,   al   a   station   specified.      The  contract 
expressly  declared  that   "no  carrier  shall  be  liable   for  damage- 
.  death   injur]  oi  delaj  to  said  animal-  not  caused  by  it." 

Ih.  i  ircuil  '  ouit  of  Vppeals  construed  G.  I  &  A  v.  Blish. 
_'41  U.  S  190,  as  holding  that  under  the  Carmack  ( now  (."inn 
nun- 1  amendment,  the  terminal  carrier  t-  bound  by  the  contract 
precisi  ly  as  the  initial  can  ii 

Ihe    Sliprei  ds    this    to    be    .nor    and    -ays:      "The 

rule  i-  that,  in  the  absence  of   statute  oi 
contract,    each    connecting    carrier    on    a    through    route    i-    bound 
onl)   t..  -it.lv   earn  over  its  own  line  and  safelj  deliver 

.  ummins  Amendment  deal-   with  and  modifies  the  com 

ii  i       It  render-  thai 

liable    foi     Ii         01     d  [I     throughout    the    entire    route    hy    which 

IS   hilled,    hut    it    leave-    the    relation   ol    all    connecting 

shippet    oi    consignei    and   to  each  othei   entirel) 
ie,i     in  tin-  Blish  case,  ah. .v.-  mentioned,  the  termi 

tier   WD  ike   delivery  because  by   the  tcrni- 

of    the    hill    ol    lade  I     vv  a  -    under    obligation    to    make 

leliverj       The  present  -nit  was  not   tot  misdelivery,  hut  for 
the  alleged  fault  . 

k  and  Cummins    \mendments  were  enacted  I 

able   the   holdei    of   a    hill   of   la. hue    to   sue   the   initial   carrier  and 
iherebj  him   from  tie  rching  out  and 

provinj  linsl    a    terminal    or    intermediate    carrier.      It 

.',e  been  important  to  have  given  like  rights  against  otheri 

n  ccidl  "I.    the 

.lion  to  the  initial  carrier." 

n  bj    Mi     in  I-      I   irke     1 1   w     H    8    N    I 
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Labor  Board  Decisions 


Foreign  Railway  News 
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Second   Shift    Requires   Overtime   Pay 

A  case  was  recently  presented  to  the  Labor  Board  for  its  de- 
termination as  to  what  is  the  proper  compensation  (under  the 
rules  of  the  National  Agreement  of  the  I'.rotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  F.xpress  and  Sta- 
tion Employees)  for  a  clerk,  who.  employed  in  a  department 
where  conditions  require  continuous  service  throughout  the  24 
h.iurs.  was  requested  to  work  an  extra  shift  following  the  one  he 
had  just  completed,  to  replace  an  absent  employee.  The  em- 
ployees contend  that  in  such  cases,  men  '  uld  be  paid  time  and 
one  half  in  accordance  with  rule  57  of  Jerks'  national  agree- 

ment; whereas  the  road  in  question,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe.,  maintains  that  such  clerical  help  is  temporarily  assigned  to 
another  position  and  as  such  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
rule  72  of  the  same  agreement,  which  provides  that  employees 
temporarily  assigned  to  lower  rated  positions  shall  not  have  their 
rates  reduced.  The  Board  decided  that  the  service  performed 
by  the  employee  was  not  a  temporary  assignment  and  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  employees.     Decision    Vo.  839. 

Composite  Mechanics  and  Signal  Maintainers 

A  controversy  arose  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  with  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  minimum  rate  of  composite  mechanics  to 
signal  maintainers  with  less  than  four  years'  experience  who 
were  considered  composite  mechanics  because  of  the  ruling  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  carrier  con- 
tended that  the  employees  were  men  of  less  than  four  years 
service  prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  of  Supplement  No.  4,  to 
General  Order  No.  27.  The  employees  claimed  that  no  distinc- 
tion was  made  in  this  supplement  between  electrical  workers  and 
signal  maintainers  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men  in- 
volved in  this  dispute  received  the  minimum  rate  of  their  craft 
prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  supplement,  they  should 
have  been  paid  the  minimum  rate  for  composite  mechanics  with 
four  years'  experience.  The  Labor  Board  decided  that  sm- 
ployees  receiving  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
rate  paid  prior  to  the  issuance  of  Supplement  No.  4  should  be 
paid  the  minimum  rate  of  the  highest  rate  of  craft  represented 
in  such  composite  service  and  that  such  employees  receiving  a 
lower  rate  than  that  paid  any  of  the  craft  of  which  they  were 
the  composites  should  receive  the  step  rate  accordance  with 
their   experience. — Decision  No.  795. 

Pay  of  Employees  Required  to  Travel 

A  case  was  raised  with  respect  to  a  water  service  repair  gang 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  which  has 
no  established  headquarters  but  is  moved  from  place  to  place  as 
occasion  requires  and  is  not  provided  with  boarding  cars.  These 
men  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  Section  I,  Article  V,  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  agreement   which  is  as  follows : 

"Employees  temporarily  or  permanently  assigned  to  duties 
requiring  variable  hours,  working  on  or  traveling  over  an  assigned 
territory  and  away  from  and  out  of  reach  of  their  regular  board- 
ing and  lodging  places  or  outfit  cars,  will  provide  board  and  lodg- 
ing at  their  own  expense  and  will  be  allowed  time  at  the  rate  of 
10  hours  per  day  at  pro-rata  rates  and  in  addition  pay  for 
actual  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  on  the  bases  pro- 
vided in  these  rules,  excluding  time  traveling  or  waiting.  When 
working  at  points  accessible  to  regular  boarding  and  lodging 
places  or  outfit  cars,  the  provisions  of  this  rule  will  not  apply." 

The  employees  contended  they  should  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  section  m  of  Article  V  which  is  as  follows : 

"Employees  not  in  outfit  cars  will  be  allowed  straight  time  for 
actual  time  traveling  by  train,  by  direction  of  the  management, 
during  or  outside  of  regular  work  period  or  during  overtime 
hours,  cither  on  or  off  assigned  territory,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  these  rules.  Employees  will  not  be  allowed  time 
while  traveling,  in  the  exercise  of  seniority  rights  or  between 
their  homes  and  designated  assembling  points  or  for  other  per- 
sonal reasons."  The  Board  sustained  the  railroad. — Decision  Vo 
794. 


Rumanian   Railway   Repair  Shops   Increase  Output 

The  Rumanian  railway  repair  shops,  it  is  reported,  are  daily 
increasing  their  locomotive  repair  output.  At  present  they  are 
turning  out  100  to  120  locomotives  a  week  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  figure  will  soon  be  exceeded. 


British  Ordnance  Works  Built 

100  Locomotives  as  Yet  Unsold 

British  ordnance  works  built  100  locomotives  following  the 
armistice  in  order  to  prevent  a  complete  shutdown  and  the  sudden 
discharge  of  thousands  of  men,  according  to  the  Times  (London). 
These  locomotives  are  as  yet  unsold  and  until  they  can  be  dis- 
posed of  represent  an  investment  of  some  $2,500,000  of  the  govern- 
ment's money  on  which  there  is  no  return. 

Australia  Delays  Gage  Unification 

The  unification  of  the  gage  of  the  various  state  railways  of 
Australia  is  being  delayed,  according  to  the  Times  (London), 
because  of  the  hesitance  of  the  states  of  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  in  agreeing  to  meet  their  shares  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. Plans  for  gage  unification  were  made  by  a  commission 
of  which  F.  M.  Whyte  of  this  country  was  a  member.  It  is  not 
considered  likely  that  the  plan  will  be  allowed  to  slumber  in- 
definitely, since  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
thoroughly   impressed    with   the   importance    of   the   project. 


French  Railways  Authorized  to 

Issue  $930,200,000  of  Bonds 

The  French  railways  are  permitted  under  present  legislation 
to  issue  $930,200,000  (francs  to  dollars  at  par)  of  bonds  during 
1922,  according  to  Commerce  Reports.  The  maximum  allot- 
ment to  each  road  is  as  follows: 

Railway  Allotment  Railway  Allotment 

State    $207,800,000       P.   L.   M $122,000,000 

Alsace-Lorraine     57,600,000        Orleans    216,800,000 

Northern    150,000,000       Midi    100,000,000 

Eastern    70,000,000        Btlt    Lines 6.000,000 

Railway   Extension  and  Electrification  in  Java 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  on  the  construction  of  the 
railway  line  between  Martapoera  and  Banjoeberang,  Java,  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  Reports.  One  section  of  this  line  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  October,  1921.  A  new  line  is  projected  be- 
tween Macassar  and  Boni  Plain  in  Celebes,  but  this  project  has 
not  yet  taken  definite  form. 

The  estimates  made  in  the  Netherlands  Indian  budget  for  the 
electrification  of  the  railways  of  Java  have  been  accepted,  but 
no  time  has  been  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  work.  A  German 
concern  has  recently  sent  a  special  representative  to  Java  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  plans  and  making  competitive  bids 
on  machinery  and  supplies. 


Government  Investigation  of  Irish  Railways 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  held  between  the  Ministers 
of  Labor  of  the  Irish  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Northern  Parliament,  the  railway  managers,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railwaymen's  unions,  an  agreement  was 
reached  to  set  up  a  government  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  entire  working  of  the  Irish  railways,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports.  Finances,  consolidation  of  the  railways, 
wages,  conditions  of  service,  and  steps  looking  toward  the 
building  and  repair  of  rolling  stock  in  Ireland  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  main  features  of  the  settlement  so  far  arrived  at  are: 
An   8-hour   guaranteed   day   and   a  48-hour  guaranteed   week; 
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an  increase  in  pay  of  4  shillings  a  week  to  all  employees 
whose  pay  was  reduced  on  January  1,  1922;  a  reduction  in 
pay  of  2  shillings  a  week  on  May  1,  1922,  and  no  further 
reductions  within  six  months  from  February  15,  1922;  reduc- 
tions in  pay  for  night  and  Sunday  duty;  rates  of  pay  pre- 
scribed  for  women  clerks. 

Further  Reduced  Rate  Concessions  in  Britain 

The  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  will  in  the  future  in 
the  case  of  guaranteed  excursions  by  special  trains,  where  the 
fare  is  not  less  than  10  shillings  ($2.43  at  the  normal  rate  of 
exchange),  accept  a  guarantee  of  200  adult  fares  instead  of  300 
as  previously.  These  excursions  are  usually  organized  by  so- 
cieties, schools,  works  and  even  whole  towns. 

A  concession  has  also  been  made  to  the  relatives  of  fallen 
British  officers  and  men  who  wish  to  visit  graves  in  France  and 
Belgium,  by  the  issue  of  cheap  tickets  to  parties  of  12  adults 
and  over,  traveling  under  the  auspices  of  recognized  associations. 
This  concession  will  not  apply,  however,  in  the  months  of  July 
and    August 

Indian  Railways  to  Spend  Half  a  Billion 

A  definite  program  of  expenditure  has  been  mapped  out  for 
the  railways  of  India,  according  to  the  Times  (London)  Trade 
Supplement.  This  plan  involves  capital  improvements  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  $100,000,000  per  annum  for  the  next  five  years. 

During  the  first  year  $50,000,000  will  be  used  to  provide  addi- 
tional second  main  track,  remodeling  yards,  strengthening  bridges 
and  the  building  of  branch  lines  into  coal  fields.  The  remaining 
$50,000,000  will  be  spent  as  follows;  For  passenger  cars,  $25,000,- 
000;  for  locomotives,  $12,500,000;  and  lor  freight  cars,  $12,500,000. 
ems  iinlikely  that  funds  lor  these  improvements,  which 
will  be  raised  for  the  most  part  in  England,  will  require  that  the 
materials  be  purchased  in  England.  Obviously,  then,  American 
manufacturers  have  a  fighting  chance  at  some  of  this  business  if 
they  will  go  after  it  with  sufficient  zeal. 

Distinguished  Swiss  Railway  Officer  Retires 
Robert  Winkler,  the  director  of  technical  service  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  and  director-general  of  the  International 
Technical  Commission,  has  retired  from  active  service.  Mr. 
Winkler  was  the  vice-president  of  the  Swiss  section  of  the  Per- 
manent Commission  of  the  International  Railway  Association 
which  organized  the    Berni  I   the  association  in  1910 

and  was  also  chairman  of  the  local  executive  committee.  On 
his  retirement  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  issued  a  public 
announcement   which   reads   in   part   as   follows: 

"Owing    to    the    state   of   his   health.    Mr.    Robert   Winkler   has 
retired    from   his    duties    as    director    of    technical    service   of   the 
Railway  Department   after  21   years  of  distinguished  work. 
The  thanks   the  Federal   Council  him   on   this  occa- 

sion are  really  not  a  simple  formality. 

"In    1901    Mr     Winkler,    at   that    time    manager    of   the    Pilatus 
Railway,    was    appointed    to    the    above    mentioned    office    by    the 
federal  councillor.     lie  has  often  influenced  in  a  decisive  manner 
lution  of  international  railway  questions." 

British   Engineering   Strike 

tion  of  production  in  the  engineering  trades, 
long  threatened  in  England,  hai  ed  by  tin   deci 

the    trf  Amalgamated    Engineering 

of   a   memorandum  il     Mian    Smith    representing    the 

employer,  and   Arthur    Henderson,   Kcrel  National  Joint 

["he  lockout 

ibout  51 
union*,    excepting    the     \malgan  have 

1  on    \|.nl  lo 

I     it    the 
iblc  the 
n   a    ioint    n 
which    it   il  hoped   will   result    from   the   ronh  I 

The     Amal  maintain     its 


determination  to  stand  aloof  from  these  proceedings  and  the 
skilled  members  of  this  organization  will  remain  during  the 
period  without  employment. 

New   Line  in  Poland  Takes   Business 

Away  from  Danzig  and  Germany 

A  recently  completed  Hue.  14  miles  in  length,  in  Poland,  will 
facilitate  the  movement  of  Polish  traffic  to  and  from  Poland's 
new  port,  Gdynia,  which  traffic  formerly  passed  through  Danzig 
or  German  ports.  For  this  reason  the  line  has  an  importance 
quite    out    of    proportion    to    its    length       The    details    published 


A  Fill  and  Culvert  on  the  New  Line 

herewith  have  been  furnished  by  J.  Stecewicz,  chief  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Polish  Railways,  through  the  courtesy  of  Col.  A.  B. 
Barber,  technical  adviser  to  Poland.  The  line  has  an  estimated 
capacity  of  24  trains  of  310  tons  each  in  either  direction. 

The  line  has  a  single   standard  gage  track      Maximum  curva- 
ture   is   300   meters   and   maximum   gradient    1.5    per   cent.     The 


Map   Showing   New   Line 

ground  traversed   i-  I   terminal   n  rj    broken   formation, 

making   the   layout   difficult    in    pi 

The  earthwork  amount*  I      cubic  meters,    Irom  500 

to  1  r*s)  men  were  employed  daily,  the  average  earth  moved  per 
man  per  day  being  meters,    Considering 

the  unfavorable  weather  condition)  ind  the  wooded  character  of 
the  ground,  the  results  a;  regards  the  output  of  labor  appear 
satisfactory  and  up  to  pre  ulverta,  from 
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0.0  to  4.0  meters,  in  width,  «a.  required,  1.X50  cubic  meters  of 
concrete  and  reinforced  concrete  being  used. 

Exceptionally  noteworthy  were  the  low  labor  costs  of  the  line. 
The  pay  of  laborers  for  an  8-hour  day  varied  during  the  period 
of  construction  from  160  to  800  marks,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  Polish  mark-dollar  exchange  rate  fell  from  850  to  3.400. 
No  apprcvisation  in  kind  was  furnished  to  these  laborers.  The 
extremely  low  wages  are  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
labor  was  drawn  locally  from  an  agricultural  district  where  wage 
increases  are  very   slew   to   follow   currency   depreciation. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  line,  including  the  branch  leading  to  the 
port  amounted  to  140.000,000  marks,  or.  at  the  average  exchange 
rate  for  the  period.  $67,000.  a  cost  of  $2,630  per  kilometer. 
About  half  of  the  expense-,  were  for  labor.  The  rail  and  plates 
were  taken  from  old  reserves  and  their  value  is  not  included  in 
the  cost  of  construction.  All  material  used  was  of  Polish  manu- 
facture. If  the  cost  of  new  rails  and  plates  were  added  to  the 
figures  given  above  the  cost  of  this  line  would  appear  as  ap- 
proximately $9,000  per  mile. 

The  United  Kingdom  as  a  Market  for  American  Ties 

The  present  possibilities  for  selling  American  railway  ties  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  not  as  good  as  they  probably  will  be 
in  the  future,  according  to  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  essentially 
a  question  of  price.  The  factors  which  govern  the  situation  are 
given   below. 

Nearly  all  ties  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  imported. 
During  the  past  two  years  importations  amounted  to  about 
8,644,976  railway  ties.  This  is  larger  than  the  normal  average 
consumption,  and  was  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  the 
railway  beds  had  got  in  rather  bad  condition  and  repairs  were 
not  kept  up.  Ties  were  imported  in  the  expectation  that  con- 
ditions would  permit  a  large  amount  of  repair  work  to  be  done. 
These  repairs,  however,  were  not  made  as  rapidly  as  anticipated, 
and  consequently  rather  large  stocks  of  ties  are  still  on  hand. 
Most  of  those  imported  during  the  war  and  since  have  been 
American   ties. 

The  competition  which  American  ties  have  to  meet  is  the 
importation  of  Baltic  pine  from  Riga,  Danzig,  and  Memel.  It  is 
reported  that  Finnish  ties  are  also  coming  into  the  market.  At 
present  the  price  c.  i.  f.  London  of  Baltic  pine  ties  is  about 
$1.36  per  tie;  the  price  of  longleaf  yellow  pine  is  $1.58  and  of 
Douglas  fir  $1.41.  This  price  is  for  a  tie  9  feet  by  10  by  5 
inches.  For  many  years  the  trade  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
Baltic  wood,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that,  the  price  being 
equal,  the  railway  companies  prefer  the  Baltic  wood.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  why  this  is  so,  but  the  following  are  some  of  the 
reasons  given : 

(a)  It  is  stated  that,  under  equal  conditions  and  with  180 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch.  Baltic  pine  will  absorb  8  to 
10  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot,  longleaf  yellow  pine  will 
absorb  about  5  to  6  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  Douglas  fir  about 
4  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Consequently  Baltic  pine  is  preferred 
on  account  of  its  greater  power  to  absorb  the  creosote. 

(6)  Another  objection  brought  forward  against  Douglas  fir 
is  that  it  splits  more  readily  than  the  Baltic  pine.  It  is  the 
British  practice  not  to  drive  a  dog-eared  spike  in  the  tie,  but 
to  bore  a  hole  one-thirty-second  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the 
trannel  which  is  driven  into  the  tie,  it  being  claimed  in  England 
that  the  Douglas  fir  ties  split  when  driving  in  the  trannel. 
Usually  railway  specifications  state  that,  if  southern  yellow  pine 
is  furnished,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  shall  be  shortleaf  pine 
and  at  least  80  per  cent  shall   be  longleaf  pine. 

Another  factor  influencing  the  possibilities  for  selling  Amer- 
ican ties  is  the  Railways  Act  of  August.  1921,  according  to  which 
the  railways  must  amalgamate  into  four  principal  groups.  Owing 
to  this  act,  the  buying  departments  of  the  various  railways  hesi- 
tate to  make  any  commitments,  since  each  purchasing  agent  is  not 
exactly  sure  as  to  what  his  status  or  powers  will  be  when  the 
amalgamation  is  completed.  This  will  probably  cause  a  restric- 
tion in  buying  for  the  next  year  or  two,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  is  expected  that  the  railways  will  have  to  come  into  the 
market  for  rather  large  quantities  of  ties  and  that,  while  the 
supply  of  a  Baltic  wood  mioht  at  that  time  be  cheaper,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  supplies  of  Baltic  pine 
available  to  meet  the  demand. 

American  species,   such   as   oak,   beech,   larch,   southern   yellow 


pine,  Douglas  tir,  California  redwood,  and  western  hemlock,  are 
included  in  the  official  and  semi-official  tenders. 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  timber  during  the  war,  the  standard  tie 
specifications  have  been  8  feet  6  inches  by  9  by  4'4  inches,  and 
some  railways  are  still  taking  these  specifications.  However, 
the  general  dimensions  now  are  9  feet  by  10  by  5  inches. 

All  softwood  ties  are  creosoted  and  all  the  larger  railways 
have  their  own  creosoting  plants,  although  some  of  the  smaller 
railways  have  their  ties  treated  either  by  the  importing  timber 
merchants  or  in  the  plants  of  the  larger  railway  companies.  A 
small  amount  of  imported  and  home-grown  hardwood  ties  are 
not   creosoted. 

There  are  no  peculiar  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
affect  the  life  of  the  tie  beyond  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  pos- 
sibly slightly  more  humid  than  in  the  United  States.  The  usual 
life  of  a  well-creosoted  tie  is  from  15  to  17  years.  Some  of 
the  railways  still  import  a  certain  amount  of  jarrah  ties  from 
Australia,  which  are  laid  down  without  creosoting  and  which 
are  said  to  last  about  30  years.  American  ties  have  not  been 
down  long  enough  to  make  a  fair  judgment  as  to  their  length  ot 
life  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  railways  have  been  decontrolled  each  railway  has 
its  own  specifications,  which  may  vary  slightly  from  those  used 
by  the  central  committee,  although  generally  they  still  apply 
It  will  be  noted  that  formerly  8-foot  6-inch  lengths  were  called 
for,  whereas  at  present  railways  are  calling  for  9-foot  lengths. 
In   England  ties  are  called   "sleepers." 

New  Rail  Regulatory  Body  in  France 

London 

The  minister  of  public  works,  France,  is  at  present  organizing 
the  "Conseil  Superieur  des  Chemins  de  Fer,"  which  will  in  future 
be  the  governing  body  for  the  six  great  railway  systems  of 
France.  Under  the  law  of  November  12,  1921,  this  council  is 
made  up  of  18  members  of  the  committee  of  management  (three 
directors  from  each  railway  system),  12  delegates  of  the  em- 
ployees (two  from  each  railway  system)  and  30  representatives 
of  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  A  decree  has  been  issued 
defining  the  last-named  representatives  as  follows : 

1.  The  senior  permanent  officials  and,  as  such,  members  of  the 
Conseil  d'Etat,  of  the  following  ministries  or  sections  of  min- 
istries :  Public  works,  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  posts  and 
telegraph,   labor  and  public  health. 

2.  Three  delegates  from  the  technical  staff  of  the  ministry  of 
public  works. 

3.  One  delegate  each  from  the  ministries  of  nuance,  war,  and 
commerce  and  industry,  to  be  chosen  on  the  advice  of  the 
ministries  concerned. 

4.  A  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  and  six 
of  other  chambers,  one  of  whom  must  represent  exporting  and 
colonial   interests. 

5.  A  representative  from  each  of  the  regularly  constituted 
associations  for  the  following  industries :  Mines,  metallurgy,  elec- 
tricity, railway  construction,  and  local   railways. 

6.  Four  delegates  from  the  regularly  constituted  agricultural 
associations. 

7.  Three  representatives  of  the  merchant  marine  and  inland 
waterways. 

8.  Four  representatives  of  regular  organizations  for  the  tourist 
traffic,  the  press  and  travellers,  including  a  physician  and  a  com- 
mercial  traveller. 

Lists  of  candidates  for  the  four  last  mentioned  categories  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  minister  of  public  works,  three  names  being 
allowed  for  each  seat  and  the  minister  making  the  final  choice. 
Rules  have  also  been  drawn  up  and  published  for  the  election  of 
the  men's  delegates. 

M.  Mahieur,  general  secretary  of  the  ministry  of  public  works. 
is  to  be  president  of  the  council.  A  technical  and  commercial 
committee,  with  two  sections,  has  also  been  created  by  decree,  to 
comprise  167  members,  to  help  the  president. 

The  first  task  of  the  council  will  probably  be  the  revision  of  the 
rates,  standardization  of  signalling  devices  on  all  lines,  extension 
of  electric  lighting  to  all  passenger  coaches,  and  adoption  of  con- 
tinuous brakes  and  automatic  couplings  for  all  freight 
trains.  Electrification  will  not  figure  prominently,  as  the  various 
lines  have  already  drawn  up  their  plans  in  this  respect,  and  now 
only  desire  to  be  left  free  to  carry  them  out 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  Mt.  Hoop  Railroad  has  ordered  one  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tive from  the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  San   Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  has  ordered  4,  0-8-0  type 
lives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  has  ordered  5,  10-wheel  type 
locomotives   from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive    Works. 

The  Brooks-Scanlon  Lumber  Co..  Bend,  Oregon,  has  ordered 
one  Mikado  tvpe  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Arc  of  March  4  as  inquiring  for  5  Consolidation  type  locomotives, 
has  renewed  its  inquiry  for  this  equipment. 


Freight  Cars 


The  1'erk  Marquette  is  repc •-  the  market  for  a 

number  of  cars. 

The  Chicago,  North  Shori  &  Milwaukee  is  inquiring  for 
10  merchandise  dispatch  cars. 

The  Central  San  Antonio,  Cuba,  has  ordered  10  cane  cars 
from  the  Magor  Car  Corporation. 

Tin  HAMMOND  Limber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal„  is  inquiring 
for  60  freight  cars  ot  30  tons'  capacity. 

The  Northwestern  Railway  of  Brazil  has  ordered  70  freight 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Voth  Hardwood  Company,  Voth,  Texas,  is  in  the  market 
for  100  all  steel  flat  cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  and  41  ft.  long. 

The  FEDERAL  Railways  of  BRAZIL  are  inquiring,  through  the 
car  builders,  for  46  single  sheathed  box  cars,  131  freight  cars 
and  32  gondola  cars. 

Leonard  Kennedy  &  Co..  Inc..  67  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  ordered  40  air  dump  cars  from  the  Magor  Car  Cor- 
poration.   These  cars  are  for  export  to  Brazil. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  50  Bat  cars  of 
20  tons  capacity  from  the  Magor  Car  Corporation.  These  cars 
are  for  use  on  the  Truxillo  Railroad.  Honduras. 

Tin  'Kin  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 

of   March  2?  as  inquiring   Foi    '  "  ordered  this 

equipment  from  the  Rodger  Ballast  Car  Company. 

]  iif  Mekrtmac  Chemical  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
ordered  :  icity  for  carrying  muriatic  acid 

tank;  from  the  General    \meriran  Tank  Car  Corporation 

Tm  Virginian  Railway  is  asking  for  prices  mi  a  numl 
120-ton  coal  cart,  for  estimating  i  pany  ha- 

unt  ol   lh«   in. ii  to  • 
coal  market 

The  New  York,  Chii  too  &  St  Louis,  reported  in  the  Railway 

u  r»  reirigera- 
now  inquiring  for  this  equipment.    The  cars  are  t" 
rw  of  40  tons  capai 

I 

-     A<   inquiring   for 

n   s.-  Foundry 

Tm 

0  flat  from  ' 


-t'lik  and  250  gondola  from  the  Pullman   Company;  and  250  re- 
frigerator from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

Pickands,  Mather  &  Company  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  ordered 
from  the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus, 
22  all-steel  automatic  air  dump  cars  for  shipment  to  the  Balkan 
Mining  Company,  Bovey,  Minn.,  and  12  cars  of  the  same  type  for 
shipment  to  the  Bennett  Mining  Company,  Keewatin,  Minn. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
26  as  inquiring  for  2.000  automobile  box  cars,  has  ordered  this 
equipment  from  the  General  American  Car  Company.  The  cars 
will  be  50  ft.  long  with  side  doors  staggered,  of  a  width  of  10 
in.,  and  with  folding  end  doors  of  a  width  of  7  ft.  944  in- 
arranged  to  afford  special  facilities  for  handling  automobile  ship- 
ments The  inside  measurement  of  the  cars  will  be  50  ft.  long. 
9  ft.  2  in.  wide  and  10  ft.  H  in.  high. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  5  passenger  cars.  72  ft. 
long. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  2  coaches  and  2 
combination  baggage  and  express  cars. 

The  Metropolitan    \\  i  teu.  Chicago,  is  inquiring 

for  100  steel,  double-end.  passenger  motor  cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Thi  Southern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  800  tons  of  pig  ■ 

The  Perk  Marquette  is  inquiring  for  3.500  tons  of  steel  rails. 

The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  ordered 
800  tons  of  steel  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Ff.  is  in  the  market  for  100 
t   reinforcing  bars   for  miscellaneous  bridge  work. 

The  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western  has  ordered  4.000  • 
••ails    from   the   Carnegie   Steel    Company,    and   has   an  additional 
1.000-ton  inquiry  pending. 

The  Japanese  Government  Railways  are  inquiring  through 
export  houses  in  New  York  City  for  10.000  tons  of  75  lb.  rail  and 
for  a  small  quantity  of  splice  bars. 

The  New  York  Centra]  Lines  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
May  10.  for  the  requirements  of  these  lines  of  steel  wheels 
for   locomotives  and  passenger  ear  and  tender  repairs. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  i-  inquiring  for  a  10  or 
IS  ton  pillar  type  crane, 

I  he  I  in  iwan  S  Hudson  has  renewed  its  inquiry  for  a  10-ton, 
100  ft.  span,  overhead  traveling  crane 

Tin  I>n  w\  mo  ft  Hudson  has  ordered  ■  600-ton  wheel  press 
from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company, 

I'm    Lake   Erdi  ,\    Western   is  inquiring  for  nine  saw-   of 

type,     two    mortisers,     one     planing    and    matching 
machine,  two  ring   machines  and   four  motor*,  ranting 

from  S  to  IS  h.  p 

Tm  Columbia  Terminals  Company    St    LonJa,  M...  will  in- 
stall  fn  ichinery,  industrial  trucks. 
terminal  building  ■■  100  &  nth 

'  ■  a\    -trri-t.   in   that 


Track  Specialties 


I  hi     Sot  i  hi  K.N    P  000  -pikes 

olti 
Tm    Missouri,  K  hav«  placed 

holt'. 
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S.    F.    Bowser 


Supply  Trade  News 


The  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works  lias  removed  its  Chicago 
office  from  the  Old  Colony  building  to  the  Transportation 
building. 

The  Davis  Brake  Beam  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  has  re- 
moved its  sales  office  from  the  Frick  Annex  to  1619  Oliver 
building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

S.  F.  Bowser,  founder  and  president  of  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  whose  retirement  from  the  presidency  of 
the   company   to   become   chairman   of   the   board   has  already 

been  noted  in  these 
columns,  served  for  37 
years  as  the  head  of 
the  business  which  was 
started  by  him  in 
March,  1885.  A  change 
of  organization  was  ef- 
fected so  that  he  could 
transfer  to  others  some 
of  the  responsibilities 
he  had  carried  for  such 
a  long  time  and  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors 
and  S.  B.  Bechtel  was 
elected  president.  The 
company  has  its  home 
plant  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  a  Canadian  plant 
at  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
a  third  plant  at  Mil- 
waukee, with  tank  as- 
sembly plants  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  and  Sydney,  Australia.  The  company  makes 
oil  and  gasoline  tanks  and  pumps  and  other  allied  products 
including  a  high  grade  system  of  oil  filtration.     S.  B.  Bechtel, 

the   new    president,    en- 

rtered  the  employ  of  the 
company  in  1899,  in 
the  collection  depart- 
ment; two  years  later 
■r  he  was  appointed  assist- 

ant superintendent  of 
salesmen  and,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  manager 
of  the  mail  order  sales 
and  advertising  depart- 
ments. In  1906  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to 
the  general  manager 
and  subsequently  served 
consecutively  as  secre- 
tary, assistant  general 
manager,  general  man- 
ager and  since  1920,  as 
vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  until  his 
election  as  president. 

Leslie  G.  Lamborn  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Sheet  Metal  and  Wire  Works  division  of  the  Parker  Rust- 
Proof  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  K.  Lassiter,  vice-president  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
signed, effective  about  May  1.  Official  announcement  to  this 
effect  will  appear  later. 

Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  New  York,  to  succeed  Col.  Samuel 
P.  Colt,  deceased. 


S.    B.    Bechtel 


W.  F.  Robinson,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Edward 
Hines  Yellow  Pine  Trustees,  Lumberton,  Miss.,  has  been 
promoted   to  general   sales  manager,  effective   May   1. 

The  National  Tube  Company  will  erect  a  tube  mill  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000,000,  to  be  completed  for 
operation  by  the  end  of  1923.  The  plant  will  manufacture 
lap  and  butt  weld  tubes  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  350,000 
tons  per  year. 

Wright  Little  Watchman,  Inc.,  has  received  orders  from  the 
Southern  Railway  for  1,000  "Wright  Little  Watchman"  to  be 
installed  on  500  passenger  cars,  and  also  from  the  Atlanta,  Birm- 
ingham &  Atlantic  to  equip  all  of  its  passenger  cars,  requiring 
120  appliances. 

A.  W.  Preikschat  has  been  appointed  western  manager  of 
the  car  hardware  department  of  the  National  Lock  Washer 
Company,  Chicago.     After  graduating  from  high  school,   Mr. 

Preikschat  received  his 
technical  training  at 
Armour  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  then 
served  with  the  Pull- 
man Company  for  four 
years,  in  the  drafting 
and  template  depart- 
ments and  then  for  five 
years  as  assistant  to  the 
engineer  of  tests  in 
charge  of  physical  in- 
specting and  testing 
with  the  same  com- 
pany. He  was  with 
the  Steel  &  Tube  Com- 
pany of  America,  for 
one  year  and  a  half,  as 
mechanical  representa- 
tive in  the  purchasing 
department  and  then 
for  two  years  with  the 
Liberty  Steel  Products 
Company,  Inc.,  as  assistant  mechanical  engineer.  He  later 
served  for  one  year  and  a  half  with  Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Chicago,  as  special  engineer  in  its  railway  sales  de- 
partment. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Company 

The  financial  results  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  revealed  net 
earnings,  after  federal  taxes,  of  $2,125,467.  This  was  equal 
to  4.11  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  and  may  be  compared 
with  $3,564,248,  or  9.39  per  cent,  earned  in  the  previous  year. 
This  showing  was  made  after  the  establishment  of  liberal 
reserves  and  writing  off  $1,070,228  in   inventories. 

The  company  entered  the  current  year  with  its  financial 
position  materially  strengthened.  The  balance  sheet,  as  of 
December  31,  1921,  shows  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $1,- 
152,769,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  41  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  investments 
in  marketable  securities  amount  to  $7,592,278,  nearly  three 
times  those  of  1920,  and  of  this  amount,  $6,518,018  was  in- 
vested in  Liberty  bonds,  Victory  notes  and  treasury  certifi- 
cates. Current  assets  amounted  to  $27,985,200  against  current 
liabilities  of  only  $3,990,358,  while  the  net  working  capital 
was  $23,994,842,  the  equivalent  of  more  than  97  per  cent  ot 
the  total  amount  of  sales  billed  in  the  last  year.  "The  conditions 
which  obtain  at  the  commencement  of  1922  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  forecast  the  results  for  the  current  year,"  said 
Otto  H.  Falk,  president.  "In  common  with  other  industrial 
organizations  this  company  has  suffered  a  substantial  eon- 
traction  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  general 
depression.  The  decrease  in  unfilled  orders  on  hand  December 
31,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  at  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
for  a  period  doubtless  will  be  reflected  in  reduced  billing  and 
earnings.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  during  1922  there  will 
be  some  increase  in  the  volume  of  new  business  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year." 

The  income  account  for  1921   and   the  balance  sheet  as  of 
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the  figure 


1920 
$31,516,309 

24.315.8U9 


1,143,919 
773,123 


211,862 


December  31,  1921,  together  with  comparison  with 
of  the  previous  year  are  as  follows : 

1921 

:.ed     -  -4.685.25" 

19.996,810 

Manufacturing  profit 
•cll'iig,  admin.    ■ 

i  >th<r    inc.  549,658 

•  ■  me 

lot   fed.  tax  an*:  '160,000 

Net    income 

Preferred   dividends    

dividends    1.040.000 

Surplus 

11.936,795 

Total    surplus                             $  1 1 .966,622 

Indicated   Earnings — 

On  av.  pf.   stk.   on  which   dlvs   paid 13.43% 

On    $25,770,750    common    stock 4.11'~o 

'Including    depreciation    and    development     expenditures. 
Balance    Shift — A 
te,    buildings,    machinery    etc.,    less    de- 

S3 1.772.443 

Other    physical    property 586,41 5 

Patents,    ec- d     will,    etc 

87,894 

Current    assets                         S27.985.200 

Total    aaa  $60,431,953 
Liabilities 

Preferred     stock                                   $16,500,000 

Common    stock                                 26.000,000 

Reserve   for   liabil.    (Compcn.    act  I 260,226 

Contingency    reserve     1,714,746 

1    loss   surplus 11.966.622 

Current    liabilities     $3,990,358 

Total    liabilities    $60,431,953 

Net    working  capital $23,994,482 

■,ar\    to    sales    billed 97.2% 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

1  he    annual    report    of    1'airbanks,    Morse    &    Co.,    CI 
for   the  year   ended    December   31,   1921,    shows   an    operating 
deficit  of  $1,330,417,   as   compared   with  a  profit  of  $4,144,921 
for    tl  \ftcr   paying   dividends   on   the   pre 

the  total  deficit  for  tile  year  was  $4,349,371,  as 
compared  with  tut  earnings  amounting  to  $1,110,983  in  1920. 
Xo  dividends  were   paid  on  the  common  stock. 

tor  the  year  were  $16,525,920,  as  compared   with 
duction  in  money  value  of  52.17  per 
i    reduction    was,    however,    due    P.    lowei 
lies  on  the  basis  of  units  being  about 
,1   plants  were  closed  during  the  year  and 
hown  in  the  majority  of  the  branch  offices  opcrat- 
teworthy    is    the    fact    that    the 
ilasia  i,   Limited,   wa 
vcar. 
■  id ment  are  as  foil 

■ 
61   ,2J7 


$64,020.6*1 

$16,500,000 

26,000.000 

247.860 


$6,603,379 


Preferred    stock    • 

stock     6,619,890 

s    payable    

Accrued   dividends    9,000 

Notes    payable 

Contingent  liabilities  on  notes                     233,119 

Accrued    expenses     458,530 

Reserve    for   taxes,    '.tc.    .  .    1,053,067 

Surplus     15,061.836 


Total 


1,900,000 
J.S22.190 
!,151,824 
396.288 
!,975.O0O 

43i|i2i 

'.411,207 


=  ,586.072 


General  Electric  Company 

The  report  of  the  General  Electric  Company  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  a  net  income  of  $28,155,667  as 
ired  with  $35,420,616  for  1920.  Cash  dividends  of  8  per 
n  the  stock  aggregating  $13,409,522  in  1921  and  $10,651,306 
in  1920  were  paid.  In  addition,  4  per  cent  dividends  were  paid 
in  stock  in  both  years.  The  surplus  for  the  year  1921.  was  $8.- 
243.290,  as  against  $11,476,065   for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  1921  the  orders  received  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  were  $179,722,000  as  compared  with  $318,470,438  for 
1920.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  orders  received  have  been  at 
an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $200,000,000.  Unfilled  orders  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  after  eliminating  cancellations,  were  $45,391,000 
for  large  apparatus,  as  against  $111,778,000  at  the  end  of  1920. 
Xet  sales  billed  were  $221,007,992  as  compared  with  $275,758,488 
for  1920. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  Decemlier  31.  1921.  shows  total  current 
assets  of  $190,344,634.  and  total  current  liabilities  of  $23,760,949. 
Inventories  at  that  date  were  marked  at  $64,848,189,  as  against 
$118,109,174  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

C.  A.  Coffin,  chairman  of  the  board,  in  his  remarks  to  the  stock- 
holders said  that  the  year  1921,  with  its  contraction  in  business 
and  the  unavoidable  processes  of  re-adjustment  made  necessary 
thereby,  had  been  exceptionally  trying  and  difficult. 


Obituary 

Robert  H.  Illingworth,  w  hn-  i  director  and  vice- 

lent  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  prior 
to  April  1,  when  he  resigned,  died  on  April  23  at  his  home 
in   Newark.  X.   .1..  at  the   age  of  61. 


Trade  Publications 

1  he  Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio.— This  company  recently  opened  for  bids 
a  project   for   the  erection  of  a   freight  station  at   Norfolk,  Va., 
I  approximately  $125,000. 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded 
!..  the  Railway  Water  &  Coal  Handling  Company,  Chicago,  a 
contract  for  an  18.000-gallon  per  hour  water  treating  plant  at 
Estherville,  la. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. — This  company  is  now  erect- 
ing a  temporary  double-track  steel  bridge  over  the  Arkansas  river 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  replace  a  pile  structure  until  the  city  has  de- 
cided between  alternate  plans  of  enlarging  or  relocating  the  present 
river  channel,  when  a  permanent  steel  structure  will  be  erected. 

Grand  Trunk. — This  company  is  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
the  city  of  Detroit  in  contemplation  of  the  separation  of  grades 
along  De  Quindre  street,  involving  about  $4,000,000.  Plans  have 
been  agreed  upon  and  it  is  expected  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future  leading  to  a  partial  undertaking  of  the 
work  this  year. 

Illinois  Traction. — This  company  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  about  three  miles  of  passing  tracks  including  a  number 
of  new  30-car  tracks  and  the  extension  of  others  as  well  as  the 
construction  of  yard  tracks  at  Springfield,  Peoria  and  Granite 
City,  Illinois.  The  cost  of  this  work  will  he  approximately 
$83,000. 

Michigan  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Dominion  Construction  Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  for  the 
construction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  second  unit  of  its  freight 
terminal  and  classification  yard  at  Niles,  Mich.,  the  first  unit  of 
which,  comprising  the  locomotive  terminal  and  westbound  yard, 
was  completed  in  December,  1919,  and  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  January  23,  1920.  A  current  authorization  of  $500,000 
has  been  made  to  cover  principally  320,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation, 
the  construction  of  the  eastbound  hump  and  eight  100-car  receiving 
tracks,  400,000  cu.  yd.  of  embankment  and  twelve  100-car  tracks 
of  a  25-track  classification  yard,  together  with  a  permanent  con- 
nection with  the  South  Bend  division  tracks.  It  is  intended  to 
complete  the  entire  project  in  1923. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — This  company  is  asking  for  bids 
on  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  overhead  high- 
way bridge  over  the  tracks  of  the  Turtle  Creek  Branch  exten- 
sion to  Saltsburg.  Pa. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  F.  W.  Van  Loon,  Philadelphia,  for  the  construction  of 
a  passenger  station  at  Fourteenth  street,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  is  preparing  plans  for  a 
$1,000,000  freight  station  at  Denver,  Colo.,  one  half  of  which  is 
contemplated  for  this  year,  and  has  let  a  contract  for  the  grading 
for  an  extension  to  the  present  Whittier  branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  through  the  tow-ns  of  Lahabra  and  Fullerton 
to  Anaheim,  Cal.  The  company  has  also  under  consideration  ex- 
tensive harbor  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to 
be  undertaken  jointly  with  the  public  authorities  and  has  acquired 
property  for  a  freight  classification  yard  at  Los  Angeles. 

Union  Pacific— This  company  is  planning  to  construct  this 
year  a  substructure  of  a  $1,000,000  bridge  across  the  Columbia 
river  near  Attalia,  Wash.,  and  has  obtained  authority  for  the 
construction  of  a  $500,000  tie  treating  plant  at  The  Dalles,  Ore., 
to  replace  the  existing  plant  near  Wyeth,  Ore.  The  company  is 
also  contemplating  very  considerable  improvements  to  its  store 
department  facilities  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Rawlins,  Wyoming, 
and   Grand    Island   and    Omaha,   Nebraska. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley. — This  company,  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  18  as  accepting  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  passenger  station  at  Webb,  Miss.,  has  decided 
to  do  this  work  with  company  forces. 


Ann  Arbor.— Equipment  Trust  Motes  Offered. — Schibener, 
Boenning  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  offering  $456,000  6  per  cent 
equipment  trust  notes  at  prices  to  yield  from  5.60  to  5.75  per  cent, 
according  to  maturity.  The  notes  are  dated  January  15,  1920,  and 
mature  $52,400  each  January  15,  1923  to  1935,  inclusive.  They 
are  the  balance  of  an  original  issue  amounting  to  $786,000. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Asks  Authority  to  Acquire 
Line. — This  company  has  filed  an  application  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Eldorado  &  Santa  Fe  by  lease  of  its  property  and  purchase  of 
the  capital  stock. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — New  Director. — George  M.  Shriver, 
senior  vice-president,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Hugh 
L.  Bond,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Carolina  &  Yadkin  River. — Receiver. — The  Commercial  & 
Financial  Chronicle  states  that  L.  H.  Hole,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
receiver  on  petition  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Hole  was  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company,  with  headquarters  at  High  Point,  N.  C.  The  Carolina 
&  Yadkin  River  operates  between  High  Point  and  High  Rock. 
N.  C,  35  miles. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana. — Application  for  Loan  Denied. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  that  part  of 
this  company's  application  for  a  loan  which  applies  to  the  request 
for  $2,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments.  The  company 
originally  applied  for  a  loan  of  $18,000,000.  The  commission 
allowed  it  $8,000,000  for  maturing  indebtedness  and  the  com- 
pany requested  that  the  application  for  $2,000,000  for  additions 
and  betterments  be  withdrawn. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — Annual  Report. — This  company's 
annual  report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  entitled  "Great  Western  Suffers  from  Adverse  Con- 
ditions." 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Equipment  Trust  Notes 
Sold. — Freeman  &  Co.,  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  the  New  York  Trust 
Company  and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New  York  have 
sold  $9,500,400  6  per  cent  equipment  trust  notes  at  prices  to  yield 
from  5.35  per  cent  to  5.75  per  cent,  according  to  maturity.  The 
notes  are  dated  January  15,  1920,  and  are  part  of  an  original 
issue  of  $16,444,500. 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western. — Authorized  to  Pledge 
Bonds. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized 
this  company  to  pledge  and  repledge  from  time  to  time  all  or 
any  part  of  $400,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  as 
collateral  security  for  short  term  notes. 

Colorado  &  Southern. — Equipment  Trust  Authorized. — This 
company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  $1,425,000, 
5]4  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  1,000  gondola  cars  and  200  refrigerator  cars. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $7,500,000 
of  15-year.  5J-2  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  95. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.. — Deposit  Date  Extended. — The  Perkins 
Committee  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Company  announces 
that  the  time  has  been  extended  for  the  deposit  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  refunding  5  per  cent  bonds  of  1955,  under  the  plan 
of  reorganization,  to  May  22,  inclusive. 

Erie  Railroad. — Offers  to  Extend  Coal  Bonds. — J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  have  mailed  letters  to  holders  of  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  Coal  &  Railroad  Company  first  mortgage  6  per 
cent  bonds,  due  May  1,  announcing  an  offer  to  extend  the  issue 
until  May  1,  1942,  with  interest  at  the  annual  rate  of  SYz  per 
cent.  The  offer  also  includes  the  payment  of  $40  per  $1,000  bond 
to  such  holders  as  present  their  bonds  for  extension  by  April  28, 


um 
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u-    making    the    net    yield    of    the   extended    bonds   about 

-  cent.      When    deposited,    the    coupon    due    May    1 

will  be  cashed  if  presented  with  the  proper  tax  certificate.  On 
or  prior  to  May  1,  J  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  agreed  to  buy  at 
par  and  accrued  interest  the  bonds  of  holders  who  do  not  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  extension  privileges. 

The   b  nding  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  aggregating  $1,100. 

000  face  amount  are  to  be  extended  as  Series  A  bonds  pursuant  to  the  term- 
of  a  supplemental  indenture  to  be  made  between  New  York,  Lake  Brie  & 
Western  Coal  &  Railroad  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  of 
nl  the  trie  Railroad.  Lnder  the  terms  of  the  sup- 
plemental indenture.  Erie  Railroad  will  covenant  to  guarantee  by  endorse- 
ment  the    doe   and    punctual   payment   of   the   principal    and   interest 

The   present  mortgage  security   of   the  bonds  is  to   remain 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City. — Equipment  Trust  Authorised. — 

This   company  has  been  authorized  by   the  Interstate  Commerce 

nid  liability  in  respect  of  S/50,000 

uipment   trust   certificates,   in  connection   with 

the  procurement  of  500  box  cars  and  100  refrigerator  cars. 

Florida  &  Alabama. — Six  Months  Guaranty  Certified. — 
The    Interstate     Commerce     Commission     has     certified     to    the 

-  \   Department  that  the  amount  of  this  company's  guaranty 

-  53,684,  of  which  $6,684  remained 
aid. 

\tral. — Am  n<-  Bonds. — The  Interstate 

Commerce    Commission   has    authorized    the    Illinois    Central   and 
the  Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Xew  Orleans  to  issue  $1,924,400  of  joint 
:    per   cent   bonds   to   be   delivered 
by  the  trustet  St.   L.  &  N.  O.  to  be  by  it  delivered  to 

the  Illinois  Central  in  reimbursement  of  advances  and  to  be  pledged 
and  repledged  from  time  to  time  as  collateral  security  for  short 
term  note;  The  Canton,  Aberdeen  &  Nashville  was  authorized 
to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  the  bonds. 

Annual  Report.— The  annual  report  issued  last  week  shows  the 
following  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921  : 

$141,127,066  $121,804,579 

19,499.887 

Rentnl    •                                 es  Railroad  Administration           .',399,635 

Total   operating  revenues 141.127.ll66  144.704,101 

Oncra-ing   expen«                                       109,997.791  •121,991,985 

11,1      .75  22,712.115 

8,119.035  7,172.262 

22,985.920  15.516.534 

Kquipmcnt   rents— net   credit    1,614,027  3.196,849 

203.1" 

•4,396.770  18, 

N..n  operating   income                                                     ...        5.039,238  T 



'  1,7  15,213  12.170,845 

,700,794  13,571,122 

1    income    ....                                           1  1,519  136.281 

rofil   and 

,65i     ": 

the    months    of    January    and 
I    hy    the    1'nil. 

■      ' 

Directors. — R.  A.  Connelly,  Xew  York,  and  Stanley 
Field.  Chicago,  have  been  elected  directors  in  place  of  J.  Ogden 
Armour,   resigned,   and   Walter   Lttttecn.   deci 

Great     Northern.— Porftoi    payment     of 

'tifird. — The   Interstate   Commerce    Commission   has 
•iicnt  the  partial   payment  on  ac- 
uaranty  for  the  six  months  following 
leral  control 

,S"t'.>-  Months  Guaranty  Certified.    The 

•he  Treasury 

•iricnt   the   amount   "f   this   company's   guaranty   for   the   -ix 

18,  of  which  $140,018  was  still  to 

ed    Inst 
the    following    income    account    for    tl • 
1021 


Railway  tax  accruals  ......     1,532 

Railway   operating  income    ..  \^09,289 

Net  railway  operating  income 3,311,214  SJ. 315,056 

Total    non  operating    income  1.15S.377         760,002 

ncomc    4.469.591     3,1 

Interest  on  funded  debt 2,546,851     2,311,618 

Total   deductions  from   gross  incon.-    3,869,972     3.585,280 

Net   income    5<'9,189Def.5101221 

'Operation  during  1920  having  been  for  two  months  under  federal  control, 
tor  six  months  under  the  government's  guaranty,  and  for  tour  months  with- 
out government  relation!  ilwaj  operating 
revenue*,   I                                                                             '.rncnt. 

Missouri-Illinoi.-.— Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $225,000 
I  mortgage.  7  per  cent  gold  bonds,  to  be  sold  at  92J4  and 
accrued  interest,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  delivery  of  a  steam  car  ferry  across  the 
Mississippi  river  between  Kellogg  Landing.  111.,  and  Little  Rock 
Landing.  Mo.,  and  for  the  equipment  and  betterment  of  approaches 
to  be  used  by  the  ferry  when  placed  in  service. 

Missoi  kt.  Kansas  &  Texas. — Payments  Called  For.—)  &  \\ . 
Seligman  &  Co.  and  Hallgarten  &  Co.,  reorganization  managers, 
have  announced  that  a  cash  installment  of  $5  a  share  on  this  com- 
pany's  common  stock  and  $4  a  share  on  its  preferred  would  be 
payable  on  or  before  May  10  ><r.  the  stuck  deposited  with  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  Xew  York.  At  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  cash  installment  participation  warrants  issued  for  the 
deposited   stock   must   be   presented     for    the     necessary    notation 

\  &  King  WOOD. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — This 
company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missi, m    to   issue   $40,500   of   first   mortgage   5   per   cent.   30-year 
bonds  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  a   like  amount  of  first  mort- 
:    per    cent.    20  year    bonds   which    matured    on   January    1. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Annual  Report. — The 
annual  report  issued  this  week  shows  the  following  income  ac- 
count   for   the  year  ended   December  31,   1921: 

1921 

s     . 

nger    5,115,363 

Total  operating  revenu   -  1.924,602 

1  Operating  expi  ■ 

Maintenance  tctures 

Maintenance  of  equipment    .     . 


3.065.616 

Transportation     .  . 

General    

Total  operating  cxpensrs 

Railway  tax  accruals 

i-crating    income    .... 

Total  non-operating  income   

1.1)41,571 
-  ded  il  :bl    . 
Total  di 

Net  deficit   ... 


•1920 

$16,873,107 

5.661.011 

24,491,175 

5,009,805 

I 

711,819 

Def    1.175.169 


te   and   federal   figures   ua 
••  The  annual   report  to  the   Enteral 

. 

port  ia  ei 

New  York.  Lackawanna  &  Western. — To  Increase  Capital. — 
ckholders  have  voted  to  increase  the  authorized  stock  from 
ind  to  authorize  a  mortgage  bond  issue 
00,000. 

New  York,  Laki  Erii-  &  Western  Coai  &  Railroad. — Offers 
New    York,  New    Haven  &   Hartford.    Annual  Report.    This 

Dual   rcp'Tt   (or   1921  in  an  article  on  an- 

other page  of  this  issue  entitled  "Xe»  Haven  Should  Soon  Realize 
on  Improvemi 

I'm  i  iv    (Brazil). — Bonds  0-,  liggin- 

burg,    Thalm.mn    &    Co.,    and     Marshall    Field. 

Railway    Company    20-year    first    and    refunding    mortgage    7    per 

re   offered   at   °°-   and   interest,   yielding   slightly   more 
rut      The   principal   and   interest   are  repayable   in 
United  The   loan   is   repayable   through   a    sink- 

ing  fund  or  at  maturity  at   102  and  interest. 

"irc.   eV    Potomac     Annual   Ret 
The   in  nt   for  the  year   ended    December   31     1921, 

Hows 


April  29,  1922 
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Opentini                                                                                 $10,002,076  $8,998,220 

7,859,005  7,125,686 

Net   revenue  from  rail"..*    operations    . . .                  .  2,143,070  1,872,534 

Railway    lax    accruals    401.566  399,445 

Total  operating  income    1,740,928  1,472,624 

Total   nun  ..peraiing   income    . . .  382.962  407.063 

income 2,123,890  1,879,687 

Interest  on  funded  debt    390,077  330,822 

foUl  deductions  from  gri  ss  income   1,138,401  1,002,578 

income    985,489  877,109 

Income  applied  to  sinking  and  other   reserve   funds...  62,964 

Income  balance    985,489  814,146 

red  for  ten  months,   March  1   to  December  31. 

The  operating  revenues  and  expenses  in  detail  and  the  principal 
traffic  statistics  for  1921  compare  as  follows: 

I  rPBRAl  i  MC     R»  BNI    BS 

1921 

Knight    $5,069,361     $5,239,368 

jer     1,577,332       3 

Total   operating    revenues    $10,002,076  $11,049,884 

Operating    Exp 

Maintenance  of   waj    and   structures 1,505,957  1,209,078 

Maintenance    of    equipment 1,686,962  1. 

Traffic     95,817  89,887 

Transportation     4,057,651  4,815,523 

General    339,800  334,211 

Total   operating   expenses $7,859,005  $8,424,295 

Mel   from  railwa}    operations    2,143,070 

Railway  ia\   accruals 401.566  450,811 

Railway   operating    income    1,740,928  2,174,290 

Passenger   Teappic 

Number  of  passengers  carried  earnius:  revenue    1.696,896  1,887,906 

Number  of  passenger-  carried  on*    mile   99,401.561  107,574,338 

Average  distance  carried — miles    5s  5s  56.98 

Average  receipts  i>er  passenger  per  mile— cents    3.599  3.061 

I-keh.im    Thai  i  u 

Number  of  revenue   tons  carried    3,337,874  3.809,511 

N'umbcr  of  tons  carried  one   mile    302,073,000  328,729.970 

Average  distance  haul  of  ton — miles    90.50  86.29 

\verage   receipts    per   tun    per    mile      cents    1.678  1.330 

Note -Traffic   statistics    f  r    1920  are   from   .March    i.     December. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — Authorized  to  Assume  Obligations. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to 
assume  obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  equipment  notes 
to  be  issued  by  the  Seaboard- Bay  Line  Company  and  to  guarantee 
by  endorsement  its  obligations  to  the  United  States  in  the  amount 
of  $4.41)0.000.  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  not  being 
a  carrier  within  the  meaning  of  section  20-a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  its  application  for  authority  to  assume  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Seaboard-Bay  Line. — Loan  Authorised. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  authorized  a  loan  of  $4,400,000  to  this  com- 
pany, together  with  its  approval  of  the  company  as  an  organization 
r  agency  through  which  the  loan  may  be  made  to  enable  it  to 
provide  equipment  for  sale  or  lease  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Tin-  security  offered  was  the  unconditional  guaranty  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company,  full 
title  to  the  equipment  to  be  acquired  and  full  title  to  two  freight 
and  passenger  steamers  to  be  acquired.  The  commission  eliminated 
'rum  the  application  $90,000  for  the  purchase  of  three  dining 
cars  and  it  also  imposes  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  provide  $200,000  in  cash  in  addition  to  an 
investment  of  $1,285,000  for  the  steamers  and  sball  pay  the  cost 
of  tli.  rebuilt  cars  in  excess  of  $1,030,000.  Commissioner  Daniels 
wrote  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  saying  that  to  certify  the 
loan  is  to  gi\e  indirectly  to  the  beneficiary,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
that  which  it  is  conceded  the  commission  could  not  grant  to  it 
directly  and  that  the  proposed  loan,  in  addition  to  those  already 
made  to  the  Seaboard.  $8,698,400,  seems  to  allot  a  wholly  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  the  revolving  fund  to  this  carrier.  He 
also  said  that  the  condition  heretofore  insisted  upon  in  the  way 
of  self-help  from  carriers  is  in  this  instance  almost  totally 
abandoned  and  that  "the  circuitous  character  of  the  financing 
involved"  inclines  him  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  apart 
from  the  objections  as  to  the  validity  and  merits  of  the  loan 
itself.  The  equipment  proposed  to  be  acquired  consists  of  25 
locomotives  at  $40,000  each.  1.250  box  cars  at  $1,554.79:  300 
Hat  cars  at  $1,085.63:  200  phosphate  cars  at  $1,453.58  and  3,000 
rebuilt  freight  cars  to  be  purchased  from  the  Chickasaw  Ship- 
building &  Car  Company,  which  will  acquire  them  from  the 
carrier,  thereby  releasing  them  from  the  lien  of  its  mortgages. 

Silver  ins.  -Ah, im I, mm, -nt  of  Line  Recommended*— -The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  lias  made  public  a  tentative  report 
of  one  of  its  examiners  recommending  that  the  commission  issue 
a  certificate  authorizing  the  abandonment  of  its  narrow  gauge  line 
from  Silverton  to  Joker  Tunnel,  Colo.,  15^2  miles. 


Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia. — Sold. — This  road  was  sold 
to  C.  E.  James,  of  Chattanooga,  on  April  7,  for  $130,000 
by  Special  Commissioner  D.  L.  Grayson.  The  Sage  estate  was 
the  former  owner  of  the  road,  which  extends  from  Chattanooga. 
Term.,  to  Gadsden.  Ala.,  92  miles.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  since  December  15.  1920,  and  has  been  offered  for  sale 
several   times. 

Toledo    Terminal. — Authorized   to    IArazv  Doum   Bonds. — The 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to 
procure  the  authentication  and  delivery  to  the  treasurer  of  $400,000 
of  first  mortgage  .-.old  bonds. 

Winston -Salem  Terminal. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Securi- 
ties.— This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $3,000  of  stock  and  $700,000 
of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  a  union  passenger  station  and  other 
terminal    facilities  at   Winston-Salem,   S.   C. 

WabaSH. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  issued  this  week 
shows  the  following  income  account  for  the  vear  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1921  : 

!  Iperating   revenues:  1921  1920 

Freight     $45,688,528  $43,324,700 

Passenger    9,931,246  11,218,051 

Total   operating    revenues    59,217,692  59,982,282 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance   of    way    and    structures 9.160,930  10.541,360 

Maintenance  of  equipment    11,812,085  14,735,801 

Traffic      1,341,678  1,169,383 

Transportation     25,309,317  30,023,953 

General 2,028,804  1,999,814 

Total    operating    expenses    50,007,875  58,859,395 

Net    operating    revenue    9,209,817  1,122,887 

Railway   tax  accruals    ■  1,860,487  1,574,473 

Total    operating    income    7,705,235   Def.  154,103 

Net  railway  operating   inc  mi              .;    .  4,372,358  Def.        3.817,671 

Total     non-operating    income     974,546  562,454 

Gross    income     5.346,904  Def.         3,255.217 

Interest   on    funded   debt    3,629,804  3.660,796 

Total    deductions    from    gross    income    4,065,543  4.114,610 

.  Net  income    1,281.361   Def.  7  369,827 

Government    guaranty     736.215  8.063,775 

•Compensation    accrued    under    federal    control         971.135 

Federal    operations — January     and     February, 

192°    ■ •'             318.860 

_      Total 736,215  9.353.769 

credit    income    balance    transferred    to    profit 

and  loss    2.017,576  1,98  '-.''4.; 

•Subject  to  change  when  contract  is  executed  definitely  fixing  the  amount 
of  annual   compensation. 


Equipment  Trusts  Sold 

The  •director  general  has  announced  additional  sales  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust  certificates 
maturing  January  15.  1923  to  January  15,  1935,  inclusive,  held 
by  the  government,  to: 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  Grand  Tri-nk  Western $1,790  100 

Schibener,    Boenning  &   Co..   Philadelphia.   Pa..  Ann  Arbor 456,300 

Diddle  &  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Western  Maryland 494,000 

S2.7-ln.liin 
The  sales  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  maturities 
of  these  equipment  trust  issues.  The  balance  of  one-third  of  all 
maturities  will  be  stamped  as  subordinated,  in  accordance  with 
*he  agreement  as  amended  under  the  plan  recently  announced. 
The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $251,950,700. 


Dividends  Declared 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — 2' 4  per  cent,  quarterly,  payabl:   lime  20  to  holde 
of  record  May  27. 

Illinois   Central-  1 '4    pel    cent,    quarterly,    payable    lime    1    to    holders 
record   May    5. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— I   per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  May  .il    to  holde 
of  record  Mav   1. 

Pullman  Company— $2.00.  quarterly,  payable  Mav  15,  to  holders  of  recoi 
April  29. 

Reading  Company. — First  preferred,  1   per  cent,  quarterly,  payabli    rum 
to  holders  of  record  M  1) 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 


Average  price  ol  20  representative  rail 
ua>     stocks    

\verage  price  of  20  representative  rail 
way  bonds    


Last 

La  si 

^pril  25 

Week 

Vear 

65.96 

64.99 

55.04 

86.62 

85.82 

73.44 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

S.    A.    Wilder,    assistant    to    the    general    manager    of    the 
Northern    Pacifu    with    headquarters    at    St.    Paul,    Minn.,   has 
also  assumed  the  duties  of  John  Wynn,  assistant  to  thi 
eral  manager,  whose  death  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
for   March   11.  and   Mr.   Wynn'-  position  has  been  abolished 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.    B.    Hill,    wlin  ippointmcnt 

also  as  assistant    to  1 1 1 .  of   the   Nashville,   I 

nooga   &    St.    Louis    with    headouarters   at    Nashville,   Tenn., 

ol    Vpril  -'-',   was  born   in 
■  n..  on  November  14,  1878.     immediately  follow 
ing   li is    graduation    from    thi     Georgi     Peabodj    Collegi 

hers  at    Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  June,   1898,   he  entered   the 
..i  tin    Nashville,  Chatta  i  clerk 

iarta,   Tenn.      He   continued   as   a  clerk  and   operator   at 
Sparta    until    January,    iyO0,    when    lie    entered    the    division 
intendent's    office    at    Tullahoma,    Tenn.,    where    he    was 
employed   first  as  her  and  operator  and  later  as  a 

cleric   until   June,   1901,   when   he   was   transferred    to   the   office 
.it"    the    divis  nl     at     Nashville,    Tenn.       I  rom 

June.    1901,    in    January,    1903,   he   served   in    the   consecutive 
capacn  igraphi  r,  <  lerk  and   assistant   chief   clerk   at 

Nashville    and    in    January.    1903.    he  clerk    in    the 

treasurer's    offio     at     Nashville    and    later    served    as    pi 
secretarj    to    the    secretarj    and   treasurer   until    1915.      From 
I'M-   t . ,   1918   he    ivas    ■  -  and   . i  - - i 5 t . in t    sei 

and    from    1918    to    March,    1920,   was   chief   clerk    in    th 
of    the    federal    manager    of    the    Nashville,    Chat  tarn 
St.    Louis,   and    the     Tennessee    Central    at    Nashville,    Tenn., 
following  which  he  served  in  tin    -  ipai  itii      of  tl  tnsfei   agent, 
tanl    secretary    and    chief    clerk    to    the    president    which 
ns  he  held  at  thi    time  of  his  i 

Operating 

A.    G.    Mitchell,    whose    appointmet  Cretan   ol    the 
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division  in  1901.  In  1918  he  was  transferred  as  superintendent 
of  the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad  and  the  Camden 
Terminal  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

O.   H.  Frick.  district  engine.  ddle  district  of   the 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukei  I    to     superintendent     .if    the    La 

division  with  headquarters  at  Portage,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  H.  Thurber  win.  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Dubuque   division.     Mr.  Thurbi  V  J.    Hasenbalg, 

ned. 

Traffic 

S.  C.  Berghaus,  chief  clerk  t..  tin  general  passenger  agent 
of    the    Chicago,    Indianapolis    .V    Louisville    .it    Chicago,    has 

been  promoted  to  tlie  newly  created  position  of  supervisor, 
mail,   express   and   milk   traffic,   with  the  same  headquarters. 

Mechanical 

Eldred  Byron  Hall,  principal  assistant  superintendent  ol 
motive  power  and  machinery  of  tin  Chicago  &  Vorth 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  his  been  promoted 
ti.  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery,  with  the 
-ante  headquarters,  to  succeed  Harry  T.  Bentley,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  machinery,  with  tin-  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
Robert  Quayle,  who  will  retire  April  .in.  The  position  of 
principal  .i--ist.Mii  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  has  been  abolished, 


Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

C.  U.  Smith,  assistant  .   Milwaukei 

&  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  promoted  to  district 
the    Middle    district,    with    headquarters    at     Mil- 
waukee,  effective    May    1  {  O.    II.    Friek,    who    has 
superintendent    oi    tin      I  .a    Crosse    division, 

with  headquarti  rs  at    Port  ige,   \\  ia. 


Purchasing    and    Stores 

R.  M.  Nelson  ha  lointed  purchasing  agent  oi  the 

i  he-ape. ike  St  '  ihio  and  A.  W.  Hix  l> 
ant  to  tin    .in  ectoi   "i  purchases  and  si 
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Grant  W.  Taylor,  assistant  t.  idcnl  of  the  South 

ii    \pnl  18  at  Washington,  D.  C,     Mr. 

>hio.  He  entered  railroad 
in  1879,  when  he  became  telegraph  operator  on  the  Penn- 
i      He  served  in  various  capacities  on  that  road.     His  first 
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The  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  ;i  locomotive  performs  its 
work  day  after  day  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  standard 

of  maintenance  which  the  management 

Economies  from    had  set  and  to  which  the  forces  at  the 

Better  Locomotive  terminals  are  held.    The  selection  of  a 

Maintenance      general  design  and  the  working  out  of 

details  which  are  capable  of  keeping 
down  costs  of  operation  is  only  the  first  step.  Neither  will 
it  be  possible  to  obtain  adequate  returns  on  the  original 
capital  investment  if  the  management  simply  establishes  a 
standard  of  maintenance  and  then  fails  adequately  to  see 
that  this  standard  is  consistently  followed.  Standards,  like 
laws,  are  worse  than  useless  if  they  are  not  enforced.  In 
these  days  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  every  saving  pos- 
sible and  hold  costs  to  a  minimum,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  consider  a  dollar  not  spent  as  a  dollar  saved.  As  a  con- 
sequence many  a  locomotive  in  service  today  is  in  operation 
with  the  valve  motion  not  properly  adjusted,  cylinder  or 
valve  packing  leaking,  draft  appliances  in  the  front  end  not 
in  proper  shape,  engine  not  steaming  freely;  although  it 
manages  to  take  its  train  over  the  road,  the  coal  consumed 
is  considerably  more  than  necessary.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
quite  a  percentage  of  the  savings  which  have  been  effected 
by  reducing  expenditures  for  locomotive  maintenance  have 
simply  resulted  in  saving  at  the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the 
bung  hole.  This  false  economy  may  not  show  as  accounts 
are  now  kept  but  there  are  large  and  unnecessary  bills  for 
fuel  and  oil  which  have  to  be  met  even  though  they  are 
buried  out  of  sight. 


The  Van  Sweringen  interests  of  Cleveland  have  purchased 
for  $3,000,000  the  majority  stock  interest  held  by  the  New 

York  Central  in  the  Lake  Erie  &  West- 

The  era.     They  now  control  the  New  York, 

Van   Sweringen    Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Toledo,  St. 

Group  Louis  &  Western  and  the  Lake  Erie  & 

Western,  three  lines  having  a  total 
mileage  of  approximately  1,700  miles.  It  is  too  early  as 
yet  to  ascertain  just  what  is  behind  the  gathering  in  of  these 
three  lines  under  one  control.  The  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
operates  738  miles.  Its  main  lines  extend  from  Sandusky 
on  Lake  Erie  to  Peoria;  from  Indianapolis  to  Michigan 
City,  and  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to  Connersville,  the  latter 
two  lines  crossing  the  first  at  right  angles.  That  the  three 
roads  should  be  brought  under  one  control  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sistent development.  The  Nickel  Plate  has  made  a  place 
for  itself  in  fast  freight  service  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  over  its  own  line  and  to  St.  Louis  via  connections, 
one  of  which  is  the  Clover  Leaf,  connecting  with  the  Nickel 
Plate  at  Continental,  Ohio.  The  importance  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  in  the  group  will  presumably  be  because  of 
its  connections  at  Peoria  and  because  of  its  being  a  feeder 
line  for  the  group.  The  grouping,  further,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  tentative  plan  of  consolidation  proposed  by  Professor 
Ripley  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Pro- 
fessor Ripley,  for  instance,  suggested  that  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  might  better  be  joined  with  the  Nickel  Plate 
rather  than  with  the  New  York  Central  as  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  The  I.  C.  C.  plan  included  in  its  System 
No.  5,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 


Virginia,  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  etc.  Professor  Ripley 
gave  this  group  as  its  main  stem  the  Lackawanna;  the  I.  C. 
C.  changed  this  in  its  tentative  plan  to  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  much  farther  the  Van 
Sweringen  plan  will  be  carried,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  farther. 


The  police  power  of  the  state  is  constantly  up  against  a  task 
that  is  too  much  for  it;  the  task  of  repressing  innumerable 

offenses  against  the  safety,  the  decency, 

A  Crossing  Law    0r  the  comfort  of  the  public,  which  of- 

in  fenses  are  too  small  to  be  punished; 

Virginia  or'  m  more  exact  phrase,  so  small  that 

society  has  found  no  practicable  way  , 
of  punishing  them,  except  spasmodically.  For  example, 
playing  ball  in  the  streets;  speeding  (by  automobiles)  which 
is  not  bad  enough  to  be  susceptible  of  proof  in  court  the 
next  day;  smoking  in  railroad  waiting  rooms,  varied  noise 
nuisances,  and  so  forth.  The  crime  of  crossing  a  track 
carelessly  must,  usually,  be  included  in  this  class;  and  this 
paragraph  is  written  to  call  attention  to  a  new  law  in 
Virginia,  noticed  on  another  page.  This  law  requires  every 
driver  to  stop  before  going  over  a  track,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  a  good  law.  But  the  exceptions  weaken  it; 
and  exceptions  conceived  in  the  driver's  mind  will  weaken 
it  still  further.  At  a  track  which  is  traversed  by  only  a 
very  few  trains  each  day  the  majority  of  drivers  may  be 
expected  to  break  the  law.  These  obvious  considerations  will 
serve  to  remind  us  that  the  value  of  such  a  statute  as  this 
must  be  largely  in  its  remote  or  indirect  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  must  be  posted,  and  be  talked  about;  and  its 
principle  must  be  got  into  the  people's  minds  in  whatever 
ways  may  be  found  feasible.  It  deals  with  a  very  old  prob- 
lem; and  to  find  new  ways  to  settle  old  problems  requires 
endless  ingenuity.  A  good  point  for  the  well-disposed  auto- 
ist  to  remember  is  that  although  the  statute  only  mentions 
one  thing  for  him  to  do,  the  courts  will  require  him  to  take 
whatever  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  by  a  level-headed, 
intelligent,  unexcited,  unselfish  citizen.  That  is  to  say,  ex- 
cept where  there  is  ample  reason  for  suspending  the  rule, 
he  must  do  three  things: — 


STOP,    LOOK    AND    LISTEN 


Under  the  influence  of  increased  traffic  Henry  Ford's  "model" 
railroad,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  is  making  a  more 
satisfactory   showing   than    it   did   last 
Ford  Railroad     vear.    For  the  month  of  March  it  re- 
Shows  ported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
Increased  Net      mission    a    net    operating    income    of 
$176,659,    an    increase    as    compared 
with  last  March  of  $116,889.    For  the  three  months  of  1922 
the   net    operating    income    was    $334,556,    an    increase   of 
$582,957  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  there  were  deficits 
in  January  and  February.    The  report  shows  an  increase  in 
operating  revenues  of  $960,338  for  the  three  months  and  an 
increase  in  expenses  of  $240,340.    Maintenance  of  way  ex- 
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penses  wore  reduced  but  there  was  an  increase  in  maintenam  e 
of  equipment  (if  $104,530  and  in  transportation  expenses  of 
$213,406.  If  the  increase  in  traffic  should  continue  at  this 
Mr.  Ford  might  be  able  to  pay  a  dividend  this  year 
but  last  year  there  -  derable  slump  toward  the  end 

of  the  year  which  wiped  out  the  net  for  several  months  and 
left  a  balance  for  the  entire  year  representing  less  than  one 
good  month's  business,  far  short  of  enough  to  pay  interest 


It  is  evident  that  for  every  car  moving  loaded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  heavy  traffic,  a  car  must  be  moved,  either  empty  or 

loaded,    in   the   opposite   direction.     It 

Balancing         is    also    evident    that    for    every  fully 

Car  loaded  train  moving  in  the  direction  of 

Movement  heavy  traffic,  an  engine  and  crew  must 

be  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
even  though  tonnage  is  not  available.  How,  then,  should 
these  two  balancing  movement-  be  combined  to  produce  the 
most  economical  operation— by  the  accumulation  of  empty 
■  .r  fleet  distribution  from  market  to  producing  ter- 
ritories, or  by  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  car  for  car 
exchan-  5  there  can  be  no  delay  in  balancing  train 

movements,  is  not  the  latter  likely  to  produce  the  best  results? 
It  is  evident  that  every  tleet  movement  must  actually  effect 
an  increase  in  train  mileage  which  would  be  avoided  by  the 
current  movement  of  empty  cars  as  a  part  of  the  light  trains 
which  must  be  run  in  either  case.  These  are  pertinent  facts 
which  should  tie  kept  dearly  in  mind  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  any  system  of  car  service,  whether  it  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  individual  ownership  or  of  central  ownership 
and  distribution  control. 


April  saw  the  placing  of  more  orders  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tive- than  has  been  the  case  for  any  month  for  an  extended 
periixl  of  time.     The  number  of  loco- 
Equipment  motive-    ordered    for    domestic  service 
Orders  in  totaled    272;    of    freight    cars.    29,345 
April  and    of    passenger    cars,    540.     There 
were    ordered    in    April    more    freight 
cars  and  more  passenger  cars  than  were  ordered  in  all  twelve 
months  of   1921.     The   April    figure  of   29,345    freight  car- 
compared  with  total  domestic  orders  placed  ni  1921  of  23,- 
The   April   passenger  car  figure  of  540  was  double 
the  entire    1921    to  I  MS    shows    the   dej 
contrast  between  the  activity  of  the  railway  supply  field   at 
•   and  the  lark  of  activity  in   1921.     It  evidences  a 
■  1  improvement— to  put  it  mildly— and  indicates  that 
the  equipment  market  ha-  succeeded  in  climbing  out  of  wliat 
ni  l<>21  seemed  to  have  all  the  aspects  of  a  bottomli 
Hut   a   rnon-   interesting    feature    i-   that   the    1'':: 
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in  the  first  four  months  of  1922  have  been  9o0,  over  half 
of  which  were  ordered  in  April.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  68o  in  the  first  third  of  1916  and  shows  the  degree 
of  effort  which  the  railways  have  been  using  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  new  passenger  equipment  acquirement-  since  the 
beginning  of  federal  control.  Locomotives  do  not  show  the 
same  results  as  cars.  The  total  for  the  first  four  months 
61,  a-  compared  with  1,315  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1916.  But  the  outstanding  factor  in  the  case  of  locomotives 
i-  that  of  the  361  for  January  to  April,  1922.  272  were 
ordered  in  April,  which  means  that  the  locomotive  orders 
are  coming  in  at  a  rapid  rate  but  have  been  slower  in  getting 
started  than  has  been  the  case  of  cars.  All  these  details 
confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  preaching  op- 
timism about  the  industrial  revival. 


Statistics  prepared  by  the  L'nited  States   Forest  Service  in 

co-operation  with  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association, 

show  that  55,383,515   ties  were  given 

Timber  Treatment  preservative  treatment   in   1921.     This 

on   the  represents    an    increase    of    26  J^    per 

Increase  ccnt   ovtT   tne   number   of  ties  treated 

in  1914,  the  high  point  in  timber 
preservation  before  our  entry  into  the  war.  Subsequent  to 
I'M 4  the  timber  preserving  industry  suffered  a  marked  de- 
cline so  that  ties  subjected  to  preservative  process  in  1918 
reached  the  low  figure  of  30,609.2(1''  Since  that  date, 
however,  there  has  been  a  steady  recovery  and  the  results 
for  1921  indicate  not  only  a  complete  restoration  of  all  the 
ground  lost  during  the  war  period  but  also  a  marked  ex- 
tension  in  the  use  of  treated  ties  by  the  railroads.  The 
pa-t  year  has  seen  considerable  developments  in  this  industry. 
including  the  construction  of  a  number  of  new  treating  plants 
and  a  greater  utilization  of  treated  ties  by  raids  which  hith- 
erto had  not  considered  the  treated  tie  with  much  favor.  Un- 
fortunately no  figures  are  available  for  the  total  consump- 
tion of  cross  ties  by  the  railroads.     Consequently,  it  is  im- 

le  to  give  any  accurate  comparison  between  the  number 
of  treated  and  untreated  ties  used,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
volume  of  treated  ties  now  represents  close  to  one-half  of 
the   total   consumption   of   cross   ties. 


The  Railway  Age   is   pleased  to  publish   elsewhere   in   this- 

issue   the  clearest,  most   succinct   account   of  conditions   as 

they  are  in  Russia   which  ha-  come  to 

Russia,  jt<  notice.    A  considerable  literature  in 

the  Land  of         the   form  of  bixiks  and   magazine  and 

Opportunity        newspaper   article-   has   grown   up  on 

this  subject    Many  of  these  articles  and 

books  absolutely  condemn  the  present  regime  and  just  .1- 

ni.iny,  or  maybe  more,  concern  themselves  with  the  white 
washing  of  the  activities  of  the  Soviet-  The  article  we 
publish   does  not  deal   with   politics  as   such      Instead   it  tells 

of  the  i.onomii  condition  of  the  country — not  only  of  the 
railways,  but  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  general — and 
how  the  pre-ent  government  i-  absolutely  powerless  in  im- 
proving conditions.   Our  correspondent,  who  has  but  recently 

returned  from  extensive  travel-  in  the  country,  believes  that 
Russia  i-  a  land  of  opportunity  for  capitalists  who  are  will 
ing  to  take  great  risks  in  return  for  prospective  gains  enor 
mou-  m  proportion  Naturally  America  is  the  country  where 
one  look-  not  on!)  for  capital  in  sufficient  amount  but  for 
tin. ni.  i  .1  leaden  with  sufficient  daring  to  undertake  such  a 
venture  I  he  writer,  who  mu-t  unfortunatelv  remain  name 
less,    will,   we   believe,   leave  our   reader-   with   the   ho|v»   that 

Amen,  an  financial  leadership  will  interest  itself  in  Ri 

problem,   for  the  benefit  of  all   eon..-  \     ording  to  re- 

..nt  news  from  Europe,  British  capita]  seems  already  to  be 
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The   station    agent    or  conductor  to  whom   is   addressed   a 
criticism  of  hi*  railroad  must  reply  to  it;  and  the  nature  and 
tone  of  his  reply  may  make  or  lose  a 
Good  Work  With  friend.    Indeed,  the  thousands  of  such 
Poor  Tools —       replies   that   will    be   made   within   the 
If  Necessary       ncxt  W(-'L'k.  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  a 
material   element   in   the   public   senti- 
ment which  will  rule  the  railroads  of  America  for  the  next 
year,  or  series  of  years.    This  connection  between  a  casual 
conversation   and   an   imponderable  thing  like  public  senti- 
ment, seems  too  vague  to  be  dealt  with  seriously;  every  officer, 
station  agent  and  conductor  finds  things  more  immediately 
practical  with  which  to  bus}-  himself.    But  why  not  deal  with 
it  seriously?    In  fact  we  do,  in  lectures  and  circulars.    But 
lectures  and  circulars  are  nothing  but  words;  how  can  we 
get  down  to  brass  tacks?    These  thoughts  arise  on  reading 
the  last  circular  of  W.  A.  Winburn,  president  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  which  says  in  part: 

"To  render  efficient  service,  should  the  anticipated  revival  in  business 
mark  the  harvest  season,  will  be  no  easy  task.  Alertness,  energy,  courtesy 
and  a  whole-hearted  willingness  to  be  of  service  must  characterize  our 
efforts  to  have  the  human  equation  supply  any  deficiencies  that  may  appear 
in  mechanical  equipment.  When  business  is  dull  the  public  is  inclined  to 
feel  that  transportation  rates  are  burdensome  and  we  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  that  feeling,  or  to  offer  a  remedy. 
Should  business  become  brisk,  the  demand  will  be  for  quick,  sure  and  ade- 
quate service.  This  we  can  and  must  supply.  A  personnel  that  can 
'weather  a   storm,'   can   likewise   'make   hay   while  the   sun   shines.*  " 

Or,  concretely,  if  the  locomotives  on  your  best  trains  are 
not  equal  to  making  time;  or,  because  there  are  too  few  loco- 
motives, the  switching  service  at  your  station  is  half  a  day 
behind  time,  your  explanation  must  be  adequate  and  sym- 
pathetic. As  the  local  representative,  how  will  you  word  it? 
How  can  you  meet  these  little  emergencies  unless  you  re- 
hearse them  over,  in  imagination,  beforehand? 


The  Coal  Strike  and  Railroad  Earnings 

The  coal  loadings  for  the  week  ended  April  8  were  69,456 
cars;  for  the  week  ending  April  IS,  62,851  cars,  and 
for  the  week  ending  April  22,  63,445  cars.  These  loadings 
are  at  a  rate  about  one-half  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1921  when  business  was  poor.  They  are  about 
one-third  those  for  the  early  part  of  1920  when  business  was 
good,  and  about  one-half  those  of  the  weeks  in  1920  in  which 
occurred  the  outlaw  strike  of  the  railroad  switchmen.  The 
March,  1922,  loadings  ran  about  200,000  cars  a  week,  due 
primarily  to  the  heavy  movement  of  coal  in  anticipation  of 
the  coal  strike,  which  began  according  to  schedule  on  April  1. 
No  one  seems  to  be  worried  very  much  about  the  coal  strike. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  coal 
moved  in  anticipation  of  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  union 
districts.  Another  is  the  manner  in  which  fuel  supplies  are 
being  received  from  the  non-union  fields.  There  is  another 
reason  also  in  that  the  operators — and  the  same  applies  to  the 
miners — have  not  seen  fit  to  say  much  about  the  strike,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  either  that  they  do  not  want  to  do  so 
or  do  not  know  how. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the  stock  market  seems 
to  have  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the  strike.  Although  the 
financial  centers  were  well  aware  that  the  elimination  of  a 
large  share  of  the  coal  tonnage  would  have  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  effect  on  railroad  earnings,  the  trend  in  rail- 
way shares  throughout  the  month  of  April  was  upward.  The 
Railway  Age's  average  of  the  prices  of  20  representative 
railway  stocks  stood  on  March  28  at  60.60;  on  May  2,  it 
had  risen  to  65.26. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  strike  will  not  last  forever. 
It  is  also  presumably  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  strike  is 
ended  the  movement  of  coal  will  be  heavy,  due  to  the  con- 
tinuing revival  in  industry  and  the  need  of  catching  up  on 
depleted  stocks  of  fuel.  The  situation  as  a  whole  resolves 
itself  into  a  presumption  that  railway  earnings  will  continue 


to  increase  gradually  throughout  the  year  except  as  concerns 
the  months  in  which  the  strike  remains  effective.  The  railway 
earnings  now  being  reported  for  March  are  very  favorable. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  earnings 
do  not  paint  a  true  picture.  There  will  be  those  who  will  try 
to  show  that  they  indicate  a  return  to  normalcy.  If  this  is  done 
it  will  be  far  from  the  facts.  The  March  earnings  were 
affected  by  the  increased  coal  tonnage  anticipatory  to  the 
strike.  The  April  earnings  will  be  much  poorer  and  may 
be  very  disappointing  because  of  the  importance  which  the 
coal  traffic  bears  to  the  total,  and  particularly  will  these 
things  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  roads  which  derive  a  large 
part  of  their  tonnage  from  coal. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  situation  as  it  is  affecting 
the  leading  coal  railroads.  The  details  show  the  practical 
elimination  of  coal  traffic  on  many  of  them.  The  roads 
serving  the  non-union  coal  areas,  fortunately  offer  a  few 
exceptions,  and  presumably  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plying the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  in  the  situation.  The 
roads  in  the  Pocahontas  district,  including  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Virginian  are  loading 
more  coal  than  ever.  The  Norfolk  &  Western,  to  take  the 
leading  example,  is  doing  especially  well,  serving  as  it  does 
the  non-union  Thacker,  Tug  River,  Kenova,  Pocahontas  and 
Clinch  Valley  coal  fields.  In  the  week  ended  April  8  it 
loaded  11,446  cars,  or  more  than  one-sixth  the  total  coal 
loadings  for  the  entire  country. 

Another  road  which  is  doing  well  in  the  coal  strike  is  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  serving  mines  in  Kentucky.  In  fact 
the  roads  in  the  south  are,  on  the  whole,  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  strike.  The  figures  for  the  district  include  those  for 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  traffic  of  which  has  been  seriously 
cut.  Nevertheless,  the  coal  loadings  for  the  week  ended 
April  22  in  the  southern  district  totaled  15,698  cars,  as 
against  17,646  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1921. 

Coal  Loading  on   Some  of  the  Leading  Coal  Roads 

Week  Corre-  Week  Corre- 

Ended  sponding  Ended  sponding 
Railroad                          April  8,  1922    Week  1921    April  IS,  1922    Week  1921 
Eastern  District: 

B.  R.   &  P 471  1,371  622  1.100 

Delaware  &  Hudson..          1,283  4,804  838  4,739 

D.,  L.   &  W 320  5,268  234  5,170 

Erie    60  4,076  3  4,305 

Lehigh    Valley 353  6,571  256  6,479 

New   York   Central...             182  1,229  173  1,528 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.   L 1  1,816  0  1,667 

Hocking   Valley 0  770  0  912 

W.  &  L.  E 156  1,463  162  1,469 

Allegheny    District: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 6,234  8,178  5,742  8,715 

Central  of  N.  J 0  3,086  0  3,136 

P.  R.  R 10,614  18,188  6,774  18,579 

P.   &   R 1,547  5,823  1,374  6,195 

Western    Maryland...  368  1,388  380  1,403 

Pocahontas  District: 

C.   &O 7,798  7,516  8,471  8,437 

N.    &   W 11,446  6,076                    

Virginian     1,943  1,577  2,010  2,071 

Southern  District: 

Southern    1,934  1,737  1,784  1,907 

I.    C 1,337  3,925  1,133  4,285 

L.  &  N 7,076  7,468  8,165  7,722 

Western  District: 

A.,  T.  &  S.  F 383  813  340  1,189 

Chicago  &  Alton 229  1,105  60  1,906 

C,  B.  &  0 250  3,315  201  3,788 

C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E 0  1,588  2  1,411 

Missouri    Pacific 106  911  69  1,096 

St.    L.-S.    F 928  1,276  828  1,422 

The  roads  which  are  being  most  adversely  affected  are 
the  anthracite  carriers  because  no  anthracite  is  being  mined 
at  all.  The  figures  for  these  roads  and  those  for  the 
others  shown — excepting  possibly  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Pennsylvania — are  striking  and  show 
that  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal  mines  is  having  a 
potent  effect. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  these  figures  do  not  give  a  com- 
plete story.  The  Hocking  Valley,  for  example,  is  loading 
no  coal  on  its  own  lines;  it  is,  however,  receiving  business 
from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  Big  Four  similarly  is 
loading  no  coal;  it  receives,  however,  a  large  tonnage  in 
interchange  from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  However,  it  is 
evident  that  most  of  the  roads  mentioned  other  than  those, 
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such  as  the  Norfolk  &:  Western,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
etc.,  are  going  to  show  the  results  of  decreased  coal  tonnage 
in  their  earnings  statements.  The  tonnage  involved  is  great, 
as  is  the  gross  revenue  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

These  facts  indicate  the  railroad  interest  in  the  coal  strike, 
and  tend  to  make  those  interested  in  railway  matters  feel 
somewhat  concerned  that  the  strike  is  receiving  so  little 
attention  or  that  little  or  no  progress  is  being  made  towards 
its  ^-ettlement. 


T 


Some  Thoughts  on  Valuation 

he  history  of  the  discussion  and  legislation  regarding 
valuation  of  railways  might  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
amusing  disquisition.  It  would  be  highly  diverting  if  the 
question  of  valuation  were  not  so  serious.  It  is  difficult  to 
become  facetious  regarding  a  problem  the  solution  of  which 
may  result  in  the  recognition  or  in  the  confiscation  of  equities 
in  property  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars.  The  way  this 
problem  is  solved  is  going  to  put  to  the  test  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  the  American  people.  If  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples advocated  should  be  adopted  those  who  have  invested 
in  good  faith  in  railways  would  be  subjected  to  legalized 
robbery.  If  such  a  precedent  were  set  in  the  case  of  the 
railways  no  kind  of  property  in  this  country  could  be  re- 
garded as  safe  from  seizure  under  the  forms  of  law 

It  is  time  to  recall  the  developments  which  have  produced 
the  present  situation  with  respect  to  valuation.  Many  seem 
to  think  the  railways  asked  for  it.  They  did  not.  Their 
spokesmen  always  contended  that  valuation  was  not  the  right 
basis  for  making  rates.  The  agitation  for  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  valua- 
tion was  carried  on  mainly  by  those  who  alleged  that  the 
railways  were  grossly  overcapitalized.  They  contended  that 
the  railways  charged  excessive  rates  to  cam  a  return  on  vast 
amounts  of  •'water."  They  argued  that  a  physical  valuation 
would  prove  their  charge  of  over-capitalization  and  that  the 
valuation  should  be  made  in  order  that  rates  might  be  fixed 
which  would  yield  only  a  "fair  return."  Tiny  seemed  con- 
fident  that  a  valuation  would  justify   wholesale 

valuation  bill   finally   passed   by   Congress   in    1913 

riginally  drafted  b  ;   Toilette  of  Wisconsin, 
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have  contributed  to  the  discussion  some  remarkable  im- 
promptu valuations  of  their  own.  William  H.  Johnston, 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
took  a  few  minutes  from  other  duties  one  day  and  made  a 
valuation  of  $8,610,000,000.  President  Markham  of  the 
Illinois  Central  showed  that  Mr.  Johnston's  valuation  defied 
the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  and  that  if  it  had  conformed 
to  those  rules  it  would  have  been  $4,640,000,000  bigger. 
Glenn  E.  Plumb  then  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  offered  for 
consideration  one  valuation  of  $9,400,000,000  and  another 
of  $10,100,000,000.  Meantime  an  anonymous  "eminent 
economist"  contributed  to  the  Firemen's  Magazine  a  valua- 
tion of  $13,000,000,000.  These  labor  leaders  differed  among 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  $4,400,000,000.  But  what  are  a 
few  dollars  between  friends  working  for  the  same  cause? 

Most  astonishing,  however,  has  been  the  attitude  of  men 
such  as  Senator  LaFollette  and  Clifford  Thome,  who  were 
among  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  valuation  legislation 
passed  in  1913.  They  both  advocated  having  the  valuation 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  both  now 
indignantly  repudiate  the  commission's  own  findings.  The 
man  who  repudiates  the  findings  of  an  arbitrator  selected 
by  himself  can  hardly  be  called  a  good  sportsman,  whatever 
else  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Thome's  inconsistencies  are  the  most  glaring  of  all. 
They  cannot  be  ignored  because  he  has  been  counsel  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  his  views  are  widely 
circulated  among  the  farmers. 

Soon  after  the  commission's  tentative  valuation  was  made 
he  got  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  adopt  a 
resolution  setting  forth  that  it  was  $5,000,000,000  too  large. 
This  apparently  was  based  upon  computations,  by  which  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  total  value  of  railway  securities 
measured  by  their  market  prices  in  ln20  was  less  than 
$13,000,000,000.  In  the  recent  rate  hearings  he  put  an 
accountant  on  the  stand  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  present  an  estimate  that,  based  on  the  valuations 
of  individual  railways  already  made  public,  the  total  valu- 
ation of  all  the  railways  should  not  exceed  516.000,000,000. 

Mr.   Thome   seems   to  have   forgotten,   or  to  think  other 

people  have  forgotten,  that  he  began  making  valuations  of 

railways  somi  He  made  one  in  1913.  and  some 

light  may  be  thrown  on   his  consistency  and   sincerity  by 
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But  what  about  the  effect  upon  public  opinion?  The 
labor  leader's  estimates  are  being  widely  disseminated  among 
railway  employees.  Mr.  Thome's  estimates — not  his  191 j 
estimate,  but  the  recent  ones — are  being  widely  disseminated 
among  the  farmers.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  propaganda 
to  discredit  private  ownership  and  management  of  railways. 
They  are  intended  to  prevent  the  railways  from  being  allowed 
to  earn  sufficient  net  return  to  make  adequate  improvements 
and  enlargements  of  their  properties.  They  are  intended  to 
help  not  only  to  make  the  success  of  private  management 
impossible,  but  to  create  a  public  sentiment  which  would 
cause  confiscation  of  a  large  part  of  the  investment  in  rail- 
ways if  government  ownership  should  be  adopted. 

We  do  not  expect  the  propaganda  to  be  successful.  We 
believe  the  public  is  gaining  constantly  a  better  understand- 
ing of  its  true  character  and  purpose.  But  no  reasonable 
effort  should  be  spared  to  make  sure  that  the  public  will 
understand  its  true  character  and  purpose. 

New  Books 

The  Firing  of  Locomotives.  By  J.  F.  Cosgrove.  368  pages,  il- 
lustrated. 6  in.  by  9  in.,  one  chart.  Book  Service  Depart- 
ment, Sitmnons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  use  in  locomotive  service 
practically  every  kind,  grade  and  size  of  coal  produced.  The 
characteristics  of  these  fuels  vary  widely;  some  coke  in  burn- 
ing, some  clinker,  some  are  very  high  in  gaseous  content 
others  have  excessive  ash.  The  variations  in  the  character- 
istics of  the  coals  make  it  necessary  to  use  different  methods 
in  firing  them  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  each 
case.  Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  conditions,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prepare  a  book  that  will  deal  satisfactorily 
with  firing  practice  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Cosgrove  has  had  the  benefit  of  long  and  varied  experience 
and  his  book  is  undoubtedly  the  most  authentic  and  com- 
prehensive work  of  its  kind  that  has  been  published. 

The  book  treats  the  subject  of  firing  in  a  logical  manner. 
The  composition  of  the  various  types  of  coal  and  their 
principal  characteristics  are  first  discussed.  This  is  followed 
by  a  section  on  the  principles  of  burning  coal  in  locomotives. 
The  general  theory  of  combustion  and  the  chemical  proc- 
esses involved  in  the  burning  of  coal  are  explained  in  simple 
language.  Thus  the  first  section  of  the  book  gives  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  underlie  correct  firing  practice. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  various  conditions  met  in  actual  service 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  under  each  condition  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  The  locomotive  boiler  and  appliances  are 
described  with  particular  reference  to  their  influence  on 
firing  methods.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  proper  methods  of  handling  the  fire — such 
subjects  as  the  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed,  shaking  of  grates 
and  the  prevention  of  clinkers  are  discussed  fully.  The 
proper  practice  when  firing  the  various  types  of  coal  is 
treated  and  instructions  are  given  for  firing  under  adverse 
conditions.  The  last  subject  discussed  is  the  operation  of 
stoker  locomotives.  Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the 
operation  of  the  stoker  engine  to  obtain  uniformly  good  re- 
sults under  various  conditions  of  operation. 

The  coal  chart  accompanying  the  book  lists  the  coals 
mined  in  every  state,  giving  the  principal  characteristics, 
such  as  heating  value,  fusing  temperature  of  ash,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  various  constituents. 

The  proper  methods  of  firing  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  securing  fuel  economy  irrespective  of  the  equipment  or 
the  grade  of  coal  used.  Mr.  Cosgrove's  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  important  subject.  It  has  a  place  in 
the  library  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in  saving  coal,  from 
the  purchasing  agent  and  superintendent  of  motive  power 
to  the  engineer  and  fireman. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particidarly  appreciated.  The  editors  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  facts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

Motor  Truck  Competition 

in  New  England 

London,    England 

To  the  Editor: 

Slason  Thompson's  letter  in  your  issue  of  April  1  demands 
from  me  the  courtesy  of  an  answer.    It  shall  be  very  brief. 

No  conceivable  reduction  of  wages  can  enable  the  rail- 
roads of  New  England  to  reduce  their  rates  sufficiently  to 
prevent  motor  trucks  abstracting  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  traffic  under  present  conditions.  Motor  truckage  will 
always  be  cheaper  in  certain  cases  so  long  as  the  railway 
rate  has  to  cover  capital  cost,  maintenance  cost  and  move- 
ment cost;  while  the  truckage  rate  has  to  cover  movement 
cost  only.  Sooner  or  later,  the  public  will  have  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  unequal  competition, 
either  by  charging  the  motor  truck  for  the  use  of  the  road, 
or  by  assuming  as  a  public  charge  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  cost  of  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  railroad.  Pos- 
sibly the  "sooner"  may  come  when  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  invited  to  sanction  an  increase  in  New  Eng- 
land rates  on  traffic  for  which  the  motors  cannot  compete, 
because  the  railroads  have  been  deprived  of  the  profit  which 
they  formerly  made  on  the  traffic  which  the  motor  trucks 
have  taken  away.  W.  M.  Acworth. 


Why  Not  Have  a 

Joint  Bureau  of  Research? 

Tucson,   Ariz. 

To  the  Editor: 

Most  of  the  larger  industrial  companies  in  the  United 
States  maintain  departments  of  research  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  their  product,  or  of  reducing  its  cost.  We  are 
also  familiar  with  the  reports  of  what  Germany  has  done 
to  commercialize  the  results  of  scientific  investigation.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  financial  and  competitive  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  railroads  of  late  years,  and  which  threaten 
to  become  worse  rather  than  better,  have  suggested  to  my 
mind  this  question : 

Why  do  not  the  railroads  of  the  country  club  together  and 
jointly  maintain  a  department  of  research  for  their  mutual 
benefit? 

The  object  of  such  a  department  would  be:  To  search 
out  all  possible  ways  of  improving  service  and  reducing  costs 
of  operation;  to  co-ordinate  the  work  already  being  done  by 
the  roads  independently;  to  co-operate  with  those  roads  al- 
ready engaged  in  some  special  lines  of  investigation,  and  to 
seek  aid  and  co-operation  from  the  laboratories  of  the  tech- 
nical institutions  and  universities  of  the  country.  This  last 
would  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  return  for  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  railroads,  and  would  assuredly  be  welcomed  by  those 
in  charge  of  such  laboratories  because  of  the  practical  con- 
tacts thereby  afforded. 

To  illustrate  the  work  of  such  a  department  of  research 
one  might  consider  these  questions.  What  would  be  the 
net  saving  in  operating  expenses  if  the  draw-bar  pull  for  a 
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giwn  train  could  be  cut  in  half,  or  even  reduced  25  per 
cent  of  its  present  amount?  Might  not  a  new  type  of  car 
bearing  be  developed  that  would  accomplish  this  without 
materially  increasing  the  financial  hazard  of  wrecks  due  to 
journal  troubles!  I  >r  again  since  the  present  type  of  loco- 
motive has  about  reached  its  maximum  development  in  re- 
spect to  size  and  economy,  is  it  possible  to  evolve  any  other 
type  that  would  be  more  desirable  and  satisfactory? 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  inventive  thought  of  its  employees 
and  keep  them  actively  alert  for  the  betterment  of  this  work 
it  would  be  merely  good  business  policy  financially  to  reward 
those  responsible  for  accepted  improvements  by  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  savings  effected  during  some  period  of 
time  such  as  say  ten  years. 

What  do  your  readers  think  about  this  suggestion? 

A.    J.   WlECHARDT, 

Professor    of    Mechanical    Engineering.    University    ot 


Effects  of  Electric  Power 

Used  for  Traction 

Si  \ttle.    Wash. 

To  mil  Editor: 

In  the  March  18,  1922,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  there 
appears  on  page  727  an  article  entitled,  ''Effects  of  Electric 
Power  Used  for  Traction"  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
inductive  inteference  and  electrolysis  as  related  to  railroad 
electrification.  Various  references  were  made  in  this  article  to 
the  electrification  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
and  we  feel  it  necessary,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
conceptions regarding  the  conditions  actually  experienced  on 
Ibis  electrification  with  respect  to  the  features  discussed  in 
the  article,  that  the  following  statement  be  made;  this  as 
such  alone  and  without  reference  to  any  question  of  the 
relative  merits  or  demerits  of  the  different  systems  of 
electrification. 

The  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  has  approximately  650  miles  of  main 
line  electrification.  This  includes  550  miles  of  three-phase, 
sixty-cycle,  100,000-volt  transmission  line,  which  for  the 
-  part  of  it-  length  i-  located  on  the  railroad  right-of- 
way,  in  general  about  100  ft.  in  width,  opposite  the  pole  line 
supporting  the  railway  company's  telegraph,  telephone  and 
secondary  signal  circuit-.  The  latter  are  of  the  usual 
wire  construction  and,  of  course,  extend  the  full  length  of 
the  railway,  ini  luding  the  electrified  zone.  Between  the  tele- 
graph, telephone  and  signal  lines  and  the  transmission  line 
is  the  3,000-volt  direct  current  trolley  system,  on  the  poles 
supporting   which    ire   located   3,000-volt   trolley    fee! 

oh  single-phase,  60-cycle  primary  signal  supply  cir- 
cuit, and  t;  i  I  limiting  circuit,  ["he 
latter  it  1.200  volts  d.C.  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Missoula  divisions,  and  at  about  3,000  volts  alternating 
current  on  the  Coast  division,  the  current  in  both  cases  being 
small. 

ih  line-  i  onsist  of  metalli 
pati  her's  telephone  and  blo<  k  >  ir.  nit-  and  the  usual  grounded 
uits     The  dispatcher's  telephone  « i  r - 
ed  for  .ill  train  movement-,  the  dispatcher's 
iiit.nn  and  Missoula  division! 

from  the  eastern  end  of 

'1  1     mile,    from    the    w.  -tern    end    of 

lectrification    tin     dispatcher's 

i   it  about  the  middle  point-  of  the  i 
i  the  length  of  railway  controlled  by  one 
■  dv  about  one  half  the  present  length 

!   at  the 
lit-  the   full 

of  the  is  transposed  at  intervals 

where 


they  enter  stations  are  fused  and  provided  with  simple  stand- 
ard protectors. 

Electrical  operation  began  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  divi- 
sion in  December,  1915.  At  that  time  the  feeders  extending 
east  and  west  from  the  respective  substations,  instead  of 
being  tapped  directly  at  the  latter  to  the  trolley,  were  tapped 
a  mile  away  from  the  substation  so  as  to  interpose  a  resistance 
which  would  diminish  the  liability  of  flash-over  of  substation 
motor-generator  sets  in  case  of  short-circuit  on  the  trolley. 
This  arrangement  existed  pending  the  final  development  and 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  high  speed  circuit  breakers 
which,  during  the  year  1917,  were  installed  in  the  various 
substations  in  the  negative  connection  to  the  rail.  The  func- 
tion of  these  breakers  is,  in  case  of  short-circuit,  to  very 
rapidly  interpose  a  small  ohmic  resistance  in  the  trolley 
circuit,  limiting  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  short- 
circuit  current  to  a  value  which  will  not  cause  flash-over  of 
the  generators  and  which  can  readily  be  handled  by  the 
regular   feeder   breaker. 

Previous  to  the  installation  of  these  circuit  breakers,  flash- 
overs  of  the  generators  were  of  comparatively  frequent  oc- 
currence. These  resulted  in  very  little  if  any  damage  to  the 
generator,  but  at  times  produced  a  rather  severe  acoustic 
shock  to  those  using  the  dispatcher's  telephone  circuit,  so 
that  a  few  of  the  telephones  connected  thereto  were  provided 
with  a  megaphone  horn  connected  directly  to  the  original 
receiver.  No  loud-speaking  telephones  have  ever  been  in- 
stalled on  the  electrified  zone  on  account  of  inductive  inter- 
ference as  stated  in  the  article.  The  installation  of  the  high 
speed  circuit  breakers,  though  not  primarily  installed  for  this 
purpose,  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  this  trouble. 

Any  effects  due  to  short-circuits  on  the  100,000-volt  trans- 
mission system,  which  are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  have,  as 
far  as  acoustic  disturbances  are  concerned,  been  reduced  to 
a  point  where  they  are  considered  negligible,  largely  as  the 
secondary  result  of  the  installation  of  an  improved  relay 
system  for  high  tension  line,  which  provides  a  satisfactory 
selective  action  with  respect  to  the  rapid  and  positi\e  isola- 
tion of  the  particular  portion  of  line  in  trouble.  Depending 
on  the  severity  and  location  of  the  short-circuit,  the  fuses  in 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  as  referred  to  above,  will 
or  will  not  blow,  but  they  are  found  thoroughly  to  protect 
the  apparatus. 

I  article  in  question  also  states  that  the  noise  conditions 
were  such  under  normal   operation  as  to  require  changes  in 

aerator  construction  and  the  installation  of  r. - 
shunts.  Under  normal  operation  there  has  never  l>een  inter- 
ference with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  circuits  of  any 
magnitude  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  either 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  cm  uits.  Under  emergency  condi- 
tions,  such  as  those  above  referred  to.  the  means  des 
have  taken  care  of  the  noise  conditions  by  doing  away  with 

the  acoustic  shock  and  the  unde-ired  operation  of  the  pro- 
tective apparatus,    No  changes  have  ever  been  made  in  the 
generator  construction,  nor  have  such  changes  been  considered 
Dtemplated. 

With  re-peet  to  the  installation  of  resonant  shunts  referred 
to  in  the  article,  three  such  shunt-  were  installed  in  the  sub- 
Stations   on    the   Roekv    Mountain    and    MiSSOula   division-   at 

the  instance  of  one  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
which   found   b)    tests  the  existence  in   some  of  their  circuits 
of  a  harmonii   of  frequency  corresponding  to  the  tooth  fre- 
quent i  of  the  railway  company's  motor  generator 
!.  in       I  lit-   -hunts    were   found 
illy  to  eliminate  tlii-  harmonii    from  the  trolley  circuit, 
and  though  those  in  iharge  of  the  railwa}   telegraph  and 
telephone  circuits  felt  that  the  effect  of  the  shunts  in  the 
tion  of  their  own  circuits  was  inappreciable,  the  rail  - 
ompany,  in  it-  de-ire  to  exert  tion  .i- 
it   deemed    reasonable   and   proper,   and   to  take  advantage 
when'  warranted  of  any  means  of  possible  improvement,  per- 
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mitted  the  installation  of  these  shunts  and  included  them  in 
the  contracts  for  apparatus  specifications  for  subsequent  elec- 
trification of  the  Coast  division.  The  request  with  respect  to 
the  installation  of  the  shunts  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Missoula  divisions  applies  to  those  three  of  the  14  substa- 
tions in  which  1,500  k\v.  units  were  installed.  In  the  case 
of  certain  of  the  2,000  kw.  sets  of  the  other  stations,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  already  comparatively  minor 
;  fifed  of  any  harmonic  due  to  these  sets  could  be  reduced  to 
the  very  favorable  average  of  the  other  sets  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  shifting  the  generator  couplings  so  as  to  secure 
the  Nest  relative  position  of  the  two  respective  generator 
armatures. 

The  article  states  that  60-cycle  transmission  lines,  used  in 
connection  with  the  power  supply  to  direct  current  trolley 
systems,  give  rise  to  inductive  interference  which  is  greater 
than  that  caused  by  transmission  lines  of  25  cycles  serving 
the  alternating  current  systems.  Under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions, a  60-cycle,  three-phase  transmission  line  would, 
naturally,  produce  greater  disturbance  than  a  25-cycle,  three- 
phase  line,  but  the  actual  facts  with  respect  to  the  C.  M.  & 
St.  P.  are  that  inductive  effects  under  normal  operation  are 
not  such  as  to  affect  the  practical  operation  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  circuits.  In  fact,  when  different  sections  of 
the  transmission  line  were  placed  in  operation,  some  of  these 
sections  being  100  or  200  miles  in  length,  those  listening  in 
on  the  dispatcher's  telephone  circuit  at  the  time  were  unable 
to  tell  when  the  current  was  switched  on  and  off  the  line. 

The  writer  of  the  article  makes  the  statement  that  the  con- 
ditions on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are  not  com- 
parable with  those,  for  instance,  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  electrification,  but  in  what  respect  this 
is  the  case  is  not  stated  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  a  definite 
idea  of  the  conditions  to  be  derived,  either  as  to  length, 
proximity,  etc.,  of  exposed  circuits  or  the  effect  of  conditions 
of  traffic.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  fact  that  fewer  trains  are 
run  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  than  on  the  New  Haven  necessarily 
affects  the  question. 

The  simplicity  of  the  interference  problem  in  connection 
with  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  electrification,  both  as  regards  the 
conditions  to  be  met  and  their  solution,  is  one  upon  which 
many  visitors  to  our  electrification  have  particularly  and  en- 
thusiastically commented,  both  during  their  visits  and  in 
such  subsequent  reports  as  we  have  noted.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  permissible  for  me  to  refer,  as  has  been  done  before 
by  others,  to  the  following  extract  from  a  report  prepared 
by  the  French  commission  which  was  sent  to  America  in 
1919  to  study  the  principal  electrified  systems  in  this  country: 

"A  considerable  advantage  of  the  direct  current  system  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  but  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines — in  fact  in- 
significant. We  are  well  able  to  report  that  one  may  telephone 
very  easily  on  the  various  lines  of  the  railroad  placed  all 
along  the  tracks  on  an  aerial  wire  without  any  protection. 

"A  multiplex  printing  apparatus  for  the  telegraph  service 
worked  between  Spokane  and  Helena  with  an  earth  return, 
was  diverted  especially  for  us  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  use 
a  wire  placed  on  the  poles  of  the  electric  railroad  for  a 
distance  of  270  kilos.  This  operated  perfectly  during  eight 
days  without  even  being  troubled  by  three  short-circuits  made 
very  complete  intentionally  between  the  trolley  wire  and  the 
rail  in  the  course  of  the  telegraph  wire." 

With  respect  to  electrolysis,  this  is  recognized  to  be  a 
question  which  in  the  case  of  the  d.c.  system  should  receive 
careful  consideration.  Its  practical  importance,  as  deter- 
mined on  basis  of  the  protective  measures  necessary,  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  individual  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  electrification,  the  cases 
of  electrolysis  which  have  arisen  have  been  of  comparatively 
minor  importance  and  have  required  only  simple  and  inex- 
pensive means   of   correction.     For  instance,   regarding   the 


substation  piping,  particularly  referred  to  in  the  article,  it 
was  found  about  one  year  after  commencement  of  electrical 
operation,  that  at  a  few  of  the  substations  a  small  water  pipe 
running  parallel  to  the  tracks  between  the  substation  build- 
ing and  the  operators'  bungalows  was  being  attacked  by 
electrolysis.  As  a  result  of  tests,  a  copper  leakage  cable  was 
installed  and  bonded  to  the  pipe  and  the  track  rail,  which 
construction  was  made  standard  at  all  stations.  The  small 
amount  of  pipe  which  had  been  severely  attacked  at  three  or 
four  stations  was  removed  and  replaced  by  new  pipe,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  been  unnecessary  to  replace  any  pipe 
during  the  five  years  of  service  which  has   since  elapsed. 

R.  Beeuwkes, 

Electrical    Engineer,    Chicago/  Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul. 


The  Future  of  the  Steam  Locomotive 

t,  „  New   York. 

1  u  the  Editor  : 

The  communication  by  Frederick  A.  Delano,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  1,004  of  the  Railway  Age  of  April  29,  presents 
some  tremendously  important  subjects  which  railroad  officials 
will  think  about  most  carefully.  Coming  from  him,  every 
railroad  official  will  take  these  suggestions  most  seriously. 

In  connection  with  the  steam  locomotive,  however,  such 
remarkable  improvements  are  available,  exactly  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  times,  as  to  justify  the  suggestion  that 
before  going  to  electrification  or  to  other  forms  of  motive 
power,  the  steam  locomotive  should  be  developed  to  its  logical 
limits.  Being  a  rather  close  observer  of  locomotive  progress, 
the  subscriber  holds  the  conviction  that  the  steam  locomotive 
has  never  yet  been  brought  to  anywhere  near  its  logical  limits. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  steam  locomotive  during  the  past  few  years,  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  available  for  its  improvement 
and  to  ask  the  operating  officials  to  use  the  new  locomotive 
to  the  best  advantage  as  manufacturing  managers  use  their 
expensive  machinery. 

This  is  simple  enough  when  locomotive  improvements  are 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  most  important  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  steam  locomotive  can  be  made  to  be  some- 
thing that  it  has  never  been  Defore  and  that  it  can  be  made 
to  do  things  which  it  has  never  been  made  to  do.  When  this 
fact  is  accepted  we  shall  see  instantly  that  the  steam  loco- 
motive has  not  yet  even  approached  the  limit  of  its  capacity, 
efficiency  and  economy. 

No  one  can  be  in  better  position  than  is  Mr.  Delano  to 
realize  and  point  out  the  necessity  for  locomotive  improve- 
ment. The  object  of  these  paragraphs  is  to  show  that  we 
have  overlooked  factors  in  the  steam  locomotive  problem 
which  will  answer  the  criticisms  made  of  it.  It  is  my  belief 
that  several  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  both  boiler  and  machinery  of  steam  locomotives 
on  a  number  of  the  most  progressive  railroads  will  in  a  short 
time  answer  the  criticisms  and  lead  to  the  attainment  of  the 
specifications  briefly  outlined  by  him.        G.  M.  Basford. 


Red  Tail  Lights  on  Automobiles 

Chicago. 

To  the  Editor: 

Referring  to  the  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
14,  page  166,  and  to  the  letter  to  the  editor  by  "P.S.C."  in 
your  issue  of  February  11,  page  362,  relative  to  the  use  of 
red  tail  lights  on  automobiles:  Many  things  have  been  ac- 
complished that  seemed  to  have  less  likelihood  of  success 
than  has  the  substitution  of  another  color  for  red  on  the  rear 
of  automobiles.  The  cost  per  machine  is  not  more  than 
35  cents  to  an  automobile  driver  who  will  do  the  work  him- 
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self.  Certainly  each  individual  automobile  driver  should 
be  willing  to  do  that  much  because  of  the  good  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  change. 

Red  has  always  been  recognized  as  an  indication  for 
"danger"  and  should  be  reserved  for  that  purpose  only; 
otherwise,  what  color  have  we  left  to  use  for  protecting  open 
ditches,  material  piled  in  the  road  and  other  things  of  like 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  our  railroad  crossing 

lal  experience  has  shown  that  the  placing  of  red  lights 
at  various  heights  and  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  crossings 
does  not  improve  the  situation.  Red  lights  on  the  rear  of 
automobiles  and  trucks  vary  in  height  from  the  axle  to  the 
top  of  the  body  and  there  are  no  laws  or  regulations,  to 
my  knowledge,  which  govern  this  height.  Assuming  for 
the  purposes  of  discussion,  that  a  height  for  the  gate  lights 
on  highway  crossing  gates  was  determined  on,  different  from 
that  of  tail  lights  on  automobiles,  there  would  still  be  no 
reference  point  from  which  to  gage  this  height.  If  "P.S.C." 
will  go  out  on  the  highway  some  dark  night  and  observe 
the  red  lights  going  up  and  down  hill  he  will  be  convinced 
that  there  is  no  elevation  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  ap- 
pearance with  an  automobile.  There  is  therefore  no  dis- 
tinctive height  which  could  be  selected  to  distinguish  lights 
-   from  those  on  automobiles. 

The  restriction  of  the  use  of  red  to  points  of  actual  danger 
will  certainly  increase  its  value  where  it  is  used.  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  an  automobile  is  its  front  end  but  we  are 
sufficiently  warned  by  the  white  lights  used,  even  when  the 
low  power  parking  lights  used  in  cities  are  displayed.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  what  is  required  on  the  rear  end  is 
not  a  danger  signal  but  a  marker  so  that  a  driver  may  know 
which  way  an  automobile  is  going  and  where  it  is.  There- 
fore the  use  of  any  other  distinctive  light  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  red. 

We  have  received  complaints  from  enginemen  relative  to 
the  red  tail  lights  of  automobiles  on  highways  adjacent  to  the 
main  line.  These  lights,  moving  back  and  forth,  often  ap- 
pear like  a  red  light  being  waved  as  a  danger  signal  to  an 
enginrman,  and  this  is  particularly  true  on  a  curve.  Under 
these  conditions,  enginemen  may  become  so  accustomed  to 
this  condition  that  they  may  overlook  a  flagman  or  other's 
danger  signal. 

The  use  of  red,  green  and  yellow  and  the  meaning  of  each 
light  is  becoming  familiar  to  automobile  drivers,  particularly 
in  the  cities  where  these  three  lights  are  being  used  to 
indicate  "Stop,"  "Caution"  and  "Proceed."  The  use  of 
red  with  the  word  "Stop"  as  installed  on  a  good  many  auto- 
mobiles and  showing  only  when  the  automobile  is  stopping 
is  not  objectionable  and  could  be  continued. 

Vimild  be  reserved  for  "Danger  Here — Stop." 

J.  A.  Peabody, 

Knginrer,  Chicago  &  North   V. 
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The  traveling  auditor  is  well  qualified,  as  a  rule,  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  accounts,  but  if  he  comes  from  the 
ranks  of  the  clerical  department,  as  stated  by  the  writer 
referred  to,  he  certainly  is  not  capable  of  deciding  who  would 
make  a  competent  agent.  The  accounting  work  to  be  done 
at  a  station  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of  the  business 
that  an  agent  has  to  look  after  and  while  equally  important 
with  his  other  duties,  is  not  more  so.  The  soliciting  of 
business,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  meets  the  public  are 
the  most  important  features  of  his  work;  for  the  agent  must 
be  in  close  contact  with  the  public  in  the  community  which 
his  line  serves,  and  he  reflects  the  policy  of  his  railway  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  employee  in  the  service.  Then, 
from  an  operating  standpoint,  the  agent  should  be  well 
qualified  to  handle  men,  have  a  certain  amount  of  executive 
ability  and  be  able  to  keep  the  operating  costs  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum,  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  the 
public  the  highest  class  of  sen-ice  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  common  carrier.  The  agents  are  as  much 
a  separate  and  distinct  class  of  employees  as  are  the  dis- 
patchers, yardmasters,  roundhouse  foremen,  etc.,  and  they 
have  in  most  cases,  or  should  have,  gained  their  positions 
through  successive  promotion,  after  having  served  the  neces- 
sary apprenticeship  in  their  particular  line  of  work. 

It  is  true,  as  the  writer  referred  to  states,  that  some  travel- 
ing auditors  come  into  a  station  with  an  air  of  great  impor- 
tance (which  deceives  few  old  heads),  and  treat  the  average 
agent  or  cashier  as  if  he  were  a  criminal.  However, 
after  40  years  of  service  as  an  agent,  I  have  never  felt  that 
his  superior  officers  required  him  to  do  this.  The  traveling 
auditor  is  supposed  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  check 
of  the  station,  seeing  that  every  item  is  correct  and  calling 
the  agent's  and  cashier's  attention  to  anything  that  is  not 
being  handled  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
company.  He  is  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  station 
forces  in  bringing  the  work  up  to  the  highest  possible  point 
of  efficiency.  The  station  employees,  and  particularly  the 
agent,  should  be  glad  to  have  the  auditors  check  their  station, 
for  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  keep  their  accounts  in  proper 
shape  as  the  auditing  department  and  more  so  perhaps,  for 
they  are  personally  responsible  for  them.  It  is  only  the 
inexperienced  traveling  auditor  who  does  some  of  the  things 
that  the  writer  referred  to. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  manage- 
ments of  our  railways  have  given  so  little  thought  to  their 
agents  and  why  they  do  not  place  an  old  experienced  agent 
in  charge  of  the  agents  and  the  stations  on  their  respective 
lines.  It  is  probable  that  the  managements  have  been  so 
absorbed  in  their  technical  departments  and  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  apparently  endless  contentions  of  the  more 
radical  organizations  that  they  have  not  given  due  consid- 
eration to  their  agents.  -tment  is  the  producing 
end  of  the  railway  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
pound  "f  traffic  in  the  territory  is  secured  for  their  line. 
Some  few  railwa  lized  the  importance  of  the 
agents  as  a  class  to  a  <ertain  extent  and  have  appointed 
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Mexican  Railways  Prepared  for  Improved  Business 

Roadbed  and  Motive  Power  in  Splendid  Condition — Shortage  of 
Rolling  Stock  a  Handicap 

By  Charles  W.  Foss 

Part   I 


The  Mexican  railwavs  have  returned  to  something  like 
pre-revolution  standards.  The  roadbed  is  in  excellent 
shape — the  National  Railways  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  restored  the  lines  destroyed 
during  the  revolution  and  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
these   lines   are   maintained. 

Because  of  the   acquisition   of    a   large  number   of   new 


A  View  in  Mexico  City 

locomotives  in  1921,  the  motive  power  situation  is  satis- 
factory. There  is,  however,  a  serious  shortage  of  rolling 
stock.  The  Mexican  railways  lost  some  10,000  cars  because 
of  the  wide-spread  activities  of  the  various  warring  elements 
during  the  past  few  years,  which  cars  they  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  repair  or  to  replace.  The  result  for  one  thing 
has  been  a  large  per  diem  debit  balance  with  the  United 
States  lines  which,  however,  is  gradually  being  reduced  as 
the  United  States  cars  are  returned  across  the  border.  The 
narrow  gage  lines  are  particularly  short  of  cars  and  the 
statement  was  made  to  the  writer  that  if  these  lines  had 
more  cars  they  could  increase  their  traffic  materially. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  Mexican  lines  has  included  great 
activity  in  the  way  of  new  stations  and  shops.     At  present 


some  new  lines  are  being  constructed.     These  details  will 
be  discussed  later. 

During  1921  the  National  Railways  had  severe  labor 
troubles,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which  was  a  general 
railroad  strike  in  February  and  the  first  half  of  March. 
This  strike  tied  up  the  railways  completely  and  the  resulting 
congestion  was  indeed  serious.  It  ended  on  March  19  in  a 
victory  for  the  men.     Labor  conditions  are  at  present  quiet. 

Light  Traffic 

Referring  again  to  the  shortage  of  equipment,  it  should 
be  stated  that  the  lack  of  cars  is  at  present  not  as  serious 
a  factor  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  reason  is  the 
lack   of  traffic.     There   is,   in   fact,   much   ground   for  the 


At  Torreon 

opinion  that,  if  anything,  the  Mexican  railways  are  in  reality 
rehabilitated  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  rest  of  Mexico. 
Business  conditions  in  that  country  today  are  exceedingly 
poor;  it  is  suffering  from  business  depression  in  considerably 
greater  degree  than  the  United  States.  Whereas  business  in 
the  States  is  everywhere  showing  signs  of  improvement  and 
the  optimist  is  coming  into  his  own,  this  is  not  the  case  in 
Mexico.     The   result   is   that   the  railways,    even   with   the 
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shortage  of  rolling  stink,  arc  prepared  to  handle  a  much 
greater  business.  If  traffic  increase-,  however,  they  arc- 
likely  to  suffer  from  car  shortage  acutely. 

4%  or  5  Days  to  the  Border 
With  their  rehabilitated  plant,  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  are  supplying  at  present  excellent  service.  From  the 
Rio  Grande  to  Mexico  City  is  about  800  miles.  Freight  is 
moving  from  the  border  to  Mexico  City  in  4'j  or  5  days. 
There  has  been  a  sizeable  movement  this  year  from  the 
Lake  Chapala  district  of  perishable  vegetable  traffic  destined 
to  Kansas  City.  Chicago,  etc.  This  traffic,  moving  in  re- 
frigerator or  ventilated  cars,  is  also  reaching  the  border  in 
r  5   days  with  the  result  that  the  growers  have  been 


aggerated  and  made  more  alarming  by  all  kinds  of  conflicting 
rumors.  If  President  Obregon  can  gain  and  continue  to 
hold  the  respect  of  the  business  classes  improvement  will 
come  rapidly. 

Mexico  an  Extremely  Rich  Country 

Mexico  is  a  rich  country.  It  has  extremely  promising 
agricultural  areas.  Its  advantages  for  the  raising  of  stock 
are  practically  unexcelled.  Its  mineral  resources  are  such 
that  prior  to  the  revolution  it  led  the  world  in  the  production 
of  silver  and  was  among  the  leaders  in  the  production  of 
gold.  It  has  large  resources  in  copper,  tin,  platinum,  lead, 
etc.  In  Coahuila  there  are  large  deposits  of  bituminous  coal. 
Iron   ore    is   found   in   several   states   of  the   republic,   and 
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Map  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 


fly  on  the  advantage  of  having  their  crops 
•  a  month  ahead  of  the  growers  in  Florida  and 

I 

Business  Revival  Depends  Upon  Government  Stability 

I  tartly 

due  to  the  fact  that  there  i^  a  world  widl  but  it 

i  partly  the  result  of  the  unsettled  conditio! 
The  question,  when   all   i-  said   and   done,  resolves  it-elf  into 

ibility  of  the  present  government     It  should  be 

Upon   whether  the   I'nited 
M  nment 

or    DOt  I        gOO    in    In-    term    of   oil 

in  restoring        '  '  <  more  sta  Bain 

than  !  in«  the  start  of  the  revolution 

in    1910       In    rerrnt   months   there   have   been    s|K>radic   out- 

lierr  and   thrrr.  which  KD   duly  ex- 


Tampico   is  SO   famous  that   it   is  hardly   necessary  to  speak 
of  the  resources  in  oil. 
The  Trop  crosses   Mexico  about  mid* 

;h.  which  at  its  greatest  dimension  is  over  1,000  mile- 
The  total  ana  of  the  country  is  about  767,000  sq.  miles. 
equivalent   to  that   part   of  the   I'nited   5  of  the 

M        isippi    and    south    of    New    York.      The  climate   of    the 
country    is  Of   many   varieties  as  i?  to  be  expected    from  the 

fact  that  the  republic  extends  through  so  many  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  because  of  the  varying  altitudes. 

A  large  pari  of  Mexico  is  included  in  the  low  lying 
adjacent  to  the  coast  and  in  the  south.     The  central  portion 
of  the  Country    i-   a   plateau,  while  to  the  West  of  the  center 

is  the  Sierra  Madre  ran 

Inhabiting   this   vast    area    is   a   population    of   about    15,- 

.  City,  the  capital  and  largest  citv — 

incidentally  it  i-  7,349  ft   above  sea  level — has  a  population 
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of  about  1,000,000.  The  second  city  is  Guadalajara  with 
about  120,000;  the  third.  Puebla,  with  about  100,000.  Other 
important  cities  arc  Monterrey,  85,000;  Saltillo,  35,000;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  83,000;  Queretaro,  40,000;  Durango,  34,000; 
Chihuahua,  39,000;  Torreon,  34,500;  Aguascalientes,  45,- 
000;  Vera  Cruz,  47,500;  Oaxaca,  40,000,  etc.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  several  of  these  cities  are  mile-high  cities 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  San  Luis  Potosi  is  6,123  ft. 
above  sea  level;  Saltillo,  5,200  ft.;  Queretaro,  6,000  ft.; 
Durango,  6,200  ft.;  Torreon,  3,742  ft.;  Chihuahua,  4,634 
ft.;    Aguascalientes.   6.1S1    ft.;    Oaxaca,    5,069    ft.,   etc.    A 


A  View  at  Zacatecas 

glance  at  the  map  showing  the  location  of  these  various  cities 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  how  extensive  is  the  central 
plateau. 

The  Railway  System 

The  railway  lines  of  Mexico  center  upon  the  City  of 
Mexico.  What  are  termed  the  main  lines  of  the  National 
Railways  are  the  lines  from  Mexico  City  to  Nuevo  Laredo, 
803  miles,  and  from  Mexico  City  to  Juarez,  1,223  miles. 
On  the  line  to  Nuevo  Laredo  are  the  cities  of  Queretaro,  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Saltillo  and  Monterrey;  on  the  line  to  Juarez, 
Zacatecas,  Aguascalientes,  Torreon  and  Chihuahua.  A  trans- 
verse line  extends  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico  on  the 
east  and  to  Aguascalientes  on  the  west.  From  Torreon,  there 
are  similar  transverse  lines  to  Saltillo  and  Monterrey  to  the 
east  and  to  Durango  on  the  west.  Eagle  Pass  is  served  by 
a  connecting  line.  From  Monterrey  there  is  a  connecting  line 
eastward  to  Matamoros  opposite  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  also 
a  line  to  Tampico. 

The  south  is  served  by  various  subsidiary  lines,  some  of 
standard  and  some  of  narrow  gage.  These  include  among 
others  the  Guadalajara  division  to  the  city  of  that  name,  to 
the  Lake  Chapala  district,  etc.;  the  Pacific  division  to 
Toluca,  etc.,  and  the  Cuernavaca  division  to  the  south.  The 
line  to  Vera  Cruz  is  known  as  the  Interoceanic  branch.  On 
this  line  are  the  important  cities  of  Puebla  and  Jalapa.  The 
Mexican  Southern,  operated  also  by  the  National  Railways, 
is  a  narrow  gage  line  between  Puebla  and  Oaxaca.  The  Vera 
Cruz  &  Isthmus  extends  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Cordoba.  From 
Santa  Lucrecia  on  this  line  the  Tehuantepec  National  ex- 
tends to  Puerto  Mexico  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  to  Salina 
Cruz  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Pan-American  Railroad 
extends  from  Gamboa,  on  the  Tehuantepec  National  south- 
easterly to  the  Guatemala  border.  The  lines  mentioned  are 
all  operated  by  the  government.  The  National  Railways 
operate  a  total  of  8,302  miles,  including  6,885  miles  of 
standard  gage  and  1,417  of  narrow  gage. 

The  privately  operated  lines  in  Mexico  include  the  South- 
ern Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Railway.  The  latter 
extends  from  Mexico  City  to  Vera  Cruz  and  has  only  been 
returned  to  its  owners  for  operation  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 


Agricultural  Resources 

In  referring  to  the  relationships  between  the  Mexican  rail- 
ways and  the  resources  of  the  districts  served  by  the  various 
lines,  one  is  impressed  rather  by  the  potential  than  by  the 
actual.  There  is  one  instance,  however,  that  is  something 
of  an  exception  and  that  is  the  Lake  Chapala  district,  which, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  map,  lies  west  of  Mexico  City  on 
the  line  to  Guadalajara.  This  district  is  at  present  shipping 
perishables  destined  for  markets  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  etc.  The  movement  has  not  been 
large.  Up  to  the  end  of  February  some  22  cars  had  moved 
to  points  in  the  States  and  there  were  then  about  20  or  25 
more  cars  expected  for  similar  movement.  The  traffic  con- 
sisted of  tomatoes  and  onions,  the  growers  of  which  are  able 
to  reach  their  market  about  one  month  earlier  than  the  grow- 
ers in  California  or  Texas.  There  has  also  been  some  move- 
ment of  cantaloupes  although  not  a  large  one.  Next  year  a 
large  early  movement  of  cantaloupes  is  expected,  to  reach 
the  market  about  one  month  or  six  weeks  ahead  of  the 
California  product. 

This  traffic  in  perishables  from  the  Lake  Chapala  district 
to  points  outside  of  Mexico  is  being  offered  this  year  for 
the  first  time.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  traffic  which  moved 
prior  to  the  revolution  and  which  is  now  being  restored.  Its 
possibilities  look  good  because  of  its  being  so  far  ahead  of 
the  producing  areas  to  the  north.  Refrigerator  cars,  ventilated 
but  not  iced,  are  used  and  the  time  required  to  Laredo  aver- 
ages AJ/2  or  5  days. 

Formerly  there  was  a  movement  of  early  vegetables  and 
onions  from  the  territory  on  the  line  between  Tampico  and 
Monterrey.  There  was  no  such  traffic  this  year,  but  it  is 
understood  that  arrangements  are  under  way  looking  to  the 
planting  of  a  large  acreage  for  next  year. 

Torreon  is  the  center  of  another  important  agricultural 
district — in  this  case,  the  Laguna  cotton  district.  This  cotton 
has  a  staple  1  or  l's  inches  in  length  and  the  crop  formerly 
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One  of  the  Parties  Visiting  Mexico  at  President   Obregon's 

Invitation  Assembled  Before  the  Colonia 

Station,  City  of  Mexico 

approximated  150,000  bales  yearly.  The  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  at  only  20,000  bales. 

Mexico  City  itself  is  the  center  of  an  important  truck 
garden  area.  The  line  to  Guadalajara  serves  a  corn  and 
wheat  country  which,  in  recent  years,  has  also  seen  a  devel- 
opment with  reference  to  vegetables.  Around  Puebla  also 
there  is  a  grain  country.  Iraquato  is  adjoined  by  a  straw- 
berry and  cantaloupe  district,  but  the  products  are  used 
mainly  in  local  consumption;  no  effort  is  made  to  ship  straw- 
berries to  the  States.  Oranges  are  grown  near  La  Barca,  but 
these  also  are  for  local  consumption  only. 

Considerable  might  be  said  concerning  Mexico's  agricul- 
tural prospects  with  irrigation  in  what  is  now  desert  country. 
The  Rio  Grande  valley  is  an  example,  the  possibilities  of 
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which  one  can  only  appreciate  by  seeing  what  ha-  been  done 
through  irrigation  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river.  At 
I  there  is  a  big  irrigation  project  under  way  at  Santa 
Rosalia  in  Chihuahua.  Water  from  the  Rio  Conchos  will 
be  used  and  a  large  yield  of  wheat  is  expected. 

M  \ico  has  large  lumber  resources,  including  pine  and 
fir  in  Chihuahua  and  Durango  and  the  tropical  woods  in 
the  south. 

Grazing 

Prior  to  the  revolution  Mexico  was  a  grazing  country  of 
first  importance.  Because  of  revolutionary  activities  the 
herds  were  dispersed  or  destroyed.  Although  it  formerly 
exported  large  quantities  of  cattle,  it  is  now  importing  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  its  meat  supply.  The  cattle  country 
was  constituted  in  a  vast  area  in  which  an-  the  cities  of 
Chihuahua  and  Durango.  Cattle  were  -hipped  out  through 
El  Paso  to  northern  ranges  for  fattening,  or  south  to  the 
cattle  country  adjacent  to  the  railway  line  between  Tampico 
and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  Mexican  railways  at  one  time  relied  on  a  large  traffic 
in  this  connection  and  also  on  a  sizeable  business  in  cattle 
moving  from  the  last  named  district  and  from  the  Isthmus 
•  I  huantepec  to  the  packing  houses  at  Mexico  City,  hut 
the  herds  h.i  I  that  this  traffic  has  long  since 

ceased.  Cattle  are  now  being  brought  into  the  northern 
ranges  but  not  much  is  being  done  as  yet  with  reference  to 
restocking  the  ranges  in  the  south. 

Oil 

Tampico  is  an  important  source  of  crude  oil  for  refineries 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  oil  exported  in 
tankers,  there  is  also  an  important  movement  inland  over 
the  National  Railways.  Mexico's  fuel  is  oil,  a  statement 
which  applies  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  industries  in  gen- 
eral. New  soun  es  of  oil  supply  are  being  found  as  far  north 
as  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  in  the  extreme  southeast  in 
the  state  of  Chiapas. 

Mineral  Resources 

M  ntion  has  been  made  above  of  Mexico's  enormous 
mineral  resources.  The  majority  of  the  states  in  the  republic 
have  extensive  mineral  deposits  of  one  kind  or  another. 
There  were  many  important  mineral  developments  prior  to 
the  revolution  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
.  bad  hardly  begun  the  exploitation  of  her  vast  natural 
wealth.  At  any  rate,  the  mineral  industries  are  generally 
idle  today  and  the  railroads  are  not  earning  their  former 
mineral  traffii  .  The  most  important  lines  in  this  traffic  were 
the  main  lines  themselves.  There  was  formerly  a  heavy 
movement  of  iron  ore  to  smelters  it  Monterrey  and  Aguas- 
melters  for  silver,  lead  and  copper 
and  thi  i  ju<  h  smelti  I  orreon, 

Vallardenia,   San    Luis   Potosi    and    Monterrey.     Large  mines 

alsow  I  it  many  points  other  thai  Ijacenl 

main  lines.    There  were  a  large  number  of  mines  in 

the   territory    west   of   Guadalajara    and    around    l'l    <  )r<>. 

The  movemenl  of  the  products  of  the  -inciters 

north  to  the  bordeT  interchange  point'-  formerly  represi  i 

uhii  h  at  til  !  the  propor- 

d  trainload  I 

Interchange  With  United  States  Lines 

With  further  reference  to  Mexico's  enormous  oil  resa 

Dormous 
bitun  I  oahuila. 

WhfJ 

I.   it   should  give  a   good   idea  of  the  large 

!  and  of  the 

■  n  nhii  ii  tb  ■•  ill  !"■  able 

ibility. 

with  I  ;   Laredo,    l 


Eagle  Pass  and  Matamoros.  Laredo  is  the  more  important 
of  these  four  and  secures  a  considerably  larger  portion  of 
the   Mexican   business  than   either   of  the  other  three.    At 

■  connection  is  made  with  the   International  &  Great 
Northern  and  via  the    I  an,  a  property  lying  in 

operated  independently  but  owned  by  the  National 
Railways,  with  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  the  San  Antonio 
Si  Vransas  I'  ss  and  through  the  latter  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  etc. 

Eagle   I'--   i-  a  Southern  Pacific  connection.    At  Juarez, 
or  El  Paso,  connection  is  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 

nta  Fe  and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  etc.  The 
Ction  at  Matamoros  or  Brownsville  is  with  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines.  Interchange  and  per  diem  arrangements  with 
the  United  States  lines  have  been  effective  since  January  1, 
1921,  but  through  billing  has  not  yet  been  restored  nor  have 
arrangements  been  made  for  the  quotation  of  through  rates. 

Cars  on  Road  6  or  7  Months  as  Result  of  Strike 

At  the  time  the  per  diem  arrangements  were  restored  the 
Mexican   railways   were   ,-uffering  from  a   severe  shortage  of 


Main    Offices    of    the    National    Railways    of  Mexico, 
City  of  Mexico 

power,  which  situation  was  relieved  by  the  loan  to  the  Mexi- 
can lines  of  a  large  number  of  locomotives.  The  congestion 
at  the  border  points  at  that  time  was  acute  and  the  situation 
was  made  much  more  severe  bv  a  general  strike  of  the 
n   railwaj    men   which  took  place  in  February  and 

March.  The  strike  tied  up  the  railways  completely,  although 
there  were  instances  where  shippers  secured  their  own  loco- 
motives and  crews  and  operated  trains  themselves. 

At  tin-  end  of  the  >trike.  which  was  finally  settled  in  favor 
of  the  unions,  the  Mexican  railways  were  in  a  condition  so 
pool  as  to  lie  almost  beyond  belief.  Thi-  condition  lasted 
mc  time  and  at  one  periixl  it  was  a  familiar  thing  for 
cars  to  be  on  the  road  no  less  than  -i\  or  -even  months.  The 
improvement  which  now  provides  a  service  of  from  4 

days  from   Mexi.o  Cit]    to  the  border  represents  the  n 

n  which  ha-  since  taken  pi  n  rail- 
road man  said  to  the  writer:  "I  have  never  seen  a  greater 
improvement  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  any  country.  IUi  h 
as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Mexican  railwav  conditions 

I     :1         1.     1"    M." 

Private  Operators 

des  the  improvement  in  relieving  the  congestion  of  the 

•  .m   important    factor  of 
improvement  in  the  elimination  of  the  private  operating  com- 

i       e  had  bet  n  for  some  time,  al- 

though  thev  did   t  D   getting  very   far  (luring  the 

-trik.  for   the   private   operator   to  9ecure 

■  m  the  United  Is  under  a  bonding  ar- 
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rangement,  the  bond  required  varying  with  the  type  of  car. 
Thus,  for  a  steel  underframe  or  all-steel  car  a  larger  bond 
was  required  than  for  a  wooden  car,  etc.  The  private  oper- 
ator leased  his  locomotives  and  paid  his  own  crews.  His 
charges  were  from  25  to  So  per  cent  above  the  regular  tariffs 
and  for  a  time  the  operators  did  a  thriving  business.  The 
extent  of  the  business  may  be  realized  when  it  is  noted  that 
in  July.  1921,  private  companies  operated  approximately  170 
locomotives.  At  present  few  private  individuals  are  operating 
in  this  manner  and  this  part  of  Mexico's  railway  history  is 
nearing  its  close. 

Present  Traffic 

The  difficulty  of  the  Mexican  railway:;  at  present  is  their 
lack  of  traffic.    The  figures  show  that  in  the  month  of  Feb- 


Desert  Lands  in  Coahuila — Typical  of  Much  of  the  Land  Seen 
From  the  Train  on  the  Central  Plateau 

ruary  this  year  the  northbound  movement  was  37,347  cars; 
the  southbound,  53,527  cars,  and  the  total,  90,874.  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  normally  of  large  proportions. 
In  January,  1922,  however,  there  were  imported  only  1,500 
cars,  the  lading  being  principally  of  coke,  lumber,  lard, 
wheat,  corn,  cattle,  coal  and  miscellaneous.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  commodities  mentioned  include  in  great  measure 
traffic  that  should  originate  in  Mexico  rather  than  from  im- 
port trade.  The  exports  were  especially  small  and  amounted 
in  January  only  to  about  150  cars,  made  up  of  bullion,  fibre, 
tomatoes,  hides  and  miscellaneous. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  car  situation.  The  figures 
relative  to  the  number  of  cars  in  service  are  given  in  a  table. 
On  February  15  there  were  in  service  924  foreign  and  11,653 
system  cars,  a  total  of  12,537  cars.  This  total  number  of 
cars  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  Mexican  railways  will 
need  with  reviving  business.  However,  it  is  some  improve- 
ment over  July,  1921,  when  there  were  no  less  than  9,000 
foreign  cars  on  the  Mexican  lines. 

198  Locomotives  Purchased 

The  reasons  for  the  improvement  in  operating  conditions 
which  gradually  began  to  take  place  after  July  1  were  pri- 


marily three — one.  the  improvement  of  morale  of  the  officers 
and  men;  two,  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  new 
locomotives,  and,  three,  the  smaller  amount  of  traffic  since 
presented  for  transportation.  The  Mexican  railways  leased 
from  American  lines  about  40  locomotives,  including  11 
from  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  ten  from  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  nine  from  the  Illinois  Central,  eight 
from  the  Katy  and  three  from  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines. 

The  next  step  was  to  place  large  orders  for  locomotives, 
including  68  new  standard  gage  and  20  narrow  gage  loco- 
motives built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  27  stand- 
ard and  two  narrow  gage  locomotives  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  and  110  second-hand  standard  gage 
locomotives  purchased  from  the  Illinois  Central,  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  and  the  General  Equipment  Company.  Thus, 
they  acquired  95  new  standard  gage,  22  new  narrow  gage 
and  103  second-hand  standard  gage  locomotives,  which  addi- 
tions to  the  motive  power  put  a  very  different  aspect  on  the 
situation  than  had  previously  been  the  case.  It  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  the  motive  power  situation  at  present  is  ideal. 
The  latest  figures  show  a  total  of  505  standard  and  102 
narrow  gage  locomotives  in  service  and  510  in  shops. 

In  Excellent  Physical  Shape 

The  Mexican  railway  lines  are  in  excellent  physical  shape, 
which  fact  is  all  the  more  interesting  when  one  is  told  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  lines  were  torn  up  and  destroyed 
during  the  revolution.  The  writer  was  advised  that  all  of 
the  track  which  had  been  torn  up  had  been  rebuilt  and  that 
the  entire  mileage  of  the  National  Railways  was  now  in 
operation.  It  was  further  added  that  the  lines  had  succeeded 
in  rebuilding  one-half  of  the  section  houses  and  stations 
which  had  been  destroyed. 

Track  standards  on  the  various  lines  vary  considerably. 
There  is  much  56  and  60-lb.  rail  still  in  track  on  the  stand- 
ard gage  lines.  This  was  noted  particularly  on  the  line  out 
of  Matamoros  where  56-lb.  rail  was  found  laid  on  mesquite 
ties.  The  main  line  from  Mexico  City  to  Laredo  is  now 
laid  with  75  and  85-lb.  rail  for  practically  its  entire  length. 
Work  is  now  proceeding  in  this  respect  on  the  line  from 
Mexico  City  to  El  Paso.  South  of  Aguascalientes  is  now 
generally  provided  with  the  heavy  steel,  but  much  of  the 
lighter  rail  still  exists  north  of  that  point.  Pine  ties  are 
generally  used  on  the  lines  on  the  central  plateau,  and  hard- 
wood ties  on  those  nearer  the  coast.  Tie  plates  are  used  on 
curves.  But  few  treated  ties  have  been  used,  although  at 
Aguascalientes  there  is  a  tie-treating  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  about  120,000  ties  a  month.  The  tie  situation  on  the 
railways  is  not  as  good  as  the  Mexican  railway  officers  would 
like  it  to  be.  At  present  some  500,000  to  600,000  new  ties 
are  being  put  in  monthly;  on  some  stretches  the  tie  replace- 
ments have  run  as  high  as  40  per  cent.  The  ballast  condi- 
tions vary  widely;  considerable  of  the  main  line  is  ballasted 
with  rock,  but  this  is  not  general.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
water  and  of  freezing  maintenance  conditions  on  the  central 
plateau  are  favorable. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  article  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  Railway  Age.] 
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Freight  Car  Loading 


The  number  "F  CARS  loaded  with  revenue  freight  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  April  22  showed  increases  both  as 
red  with  the  previous  week  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  light  coal  loading 
on  account  of  the  strike.  The  total  was  714,088  as  compared 
with  704,632  in  1021  and  717.772  in  1920.  In  1920  the 
loading  was  light  on  account  of  the  switchmen's  strike.  Coal 
loading  during  the  week  of  April  22  showed  an  increase  of 
594  as  compared  with  the  week  before  but  a  reduction  of 
74.'M4  as  compared  with  last  year.  However,  the  increase  in 
merchandise  and  miscellaneous  as  compared  with  last  year 
was  69. Mi 7.  or  nearly  enough  to  make  up  for  the  decreased 
coal  movement.  As  compared  with  last  year  there  were  also 
increases  in  the  loading  of  grain  and  grain  products,  coke, 
forest  products  and  ore,  but  a  decrease  in  livestock.  Although 
the  principal  reductions  in  freight  rates  made  since  Ex  Parte 
74  have  been  on  grain  and  grain  products  and  livestock, 
larger  increases  in  the  loading  have  been  shown  on  other 
.  ommodities  which  have  had  little  or  no  rate  reduction.  The 
summary  for  the  week  as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association   follows: 


The  decrease  in  coal  production  also  account-  for  a  further 
increase  in  the  freight  car  surplus  during  the  period  from 
April  15  to  23  from  about  333,000  to  371,764,  of  which 
229,892  were  coal  cars  and  98,406  were  box  cars.  The  num- 
ber of  surplus  box  cars  was  about  the  same  as  the  week 
before,  most  of  the  increase  being  in  coal  cars. 


A  Traveling  Rope.  23  miles  long  is  one  of  the  things  boasted 
of  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  the  "aerial  tramway."  ll|i  miles 
in  length,  from  the  Premier  Mine  to  the  dock  at  Stewart.  This 
tramway  has  a  drop  of  1,400  ft.  from  leading  to  discharge 
terminals,  and  it  cost  $300,000.  The  rope  is  operated  by  a  60 
h  p.  electric  motor;  there  are  153  towers  in  the  line.  12  tension 
stations  and  3  angle  stations. 

One  of  the  AntFLANES  of  the  post  office  department  was  flown 
from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  on  April  13  in  six  hours, 
two  minutes.  The  distance  is  calculated  at  "15  miles,  making 
the  average  speed  119  miles  an  hour.  On  April  17  a  seaplane 
was  flown  from  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  to  Xew  York  City,  1.210 
miles,  in  11  hours  16  minutes,  including  a  stop  of  one  hour  20 
minutes.  A  part  of  this  flight  was  made  in  a  dense  fog  in  which 
the  aviator  was  obliged  to  steer  by  compass. 


REVENUE   FREIGHT    LOADED   AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONN  El 
Summary — All  Districts,   Comparison   of  Totals  This   Year,   Last  Year,   Two   Years   Ago.      Week   Ended   Saturday.    April    22,    1922. 

Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


Allegheny    



S    Jlhern    

Northwestern . 

Central   Western 

Southwestern 

Total  Western   Districts 

Total  all   Roads 


irrrl.  .  .  . 

.red.  .  .  . 

Increase   compared.... 

.  : 


Year 
1922 
1921 


I      1.. 


1921 

192: 

1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 

1921 


and  grain 

6.747 
5,605 
1,925 
1.986 

99 
2,94.1 
2,848 
8,485 
7,864 

9.744 
3,728 
4,525 
21.470 
22.133 
33,271 


7,006 

29,869 
31,598 


Live 
stock 

2,765 

2.465 
3.185 

92 

2,044 
6,716 
7,117 
10.536 

3.164 
2.4  2.x 
20,716 
21,646 

31,657 
'  V,6i8 
'  '3,543 
25,014 


Coal 
6,309 
39,356 
11,436 
42,340 

17,526 

17.646 

3.058 
3,321 
14,190 
1,311 

7,408 
21.521 
63.445 
138,389 
155,765 


74.944 

63,445 
62,851 
69.456 
184,952 
204,586 


Coke 

1,160 

841 
4,083 

243 
149 
514 
576 

529 

161 

155 

175 

139 

1,609 

823 

7.609 

4.682 

8.684 


1.075 
7,609 
8,072 
8,599 


Forest 

5,466 
2,676 
2.320 
1,183 
1,157 
18,359 
13.601 

5.349 

6.152 


54.680 
54,814 


Ore 

1,100 
943 

2,368 
826 
30 
17 
682 
796 

3,146 

1.751 

960 

545 

3,256 
9,770 


8.259 
5,811 


M.lse. 
LX.L. 
67.361 
56,516 
50,424 

6.043 

37,758 
35.511 
29,389 

3  2,. '-OO 
30,933 
16,119 
16,717 


239,484 


276.536 
274.610 


Miscel- 

This vear 

laneous 

166,183 

63.007 

62.016 

34,454 

42,664 

120,660 

38,509 

51.664 

37.113 

29,889 

55.599 

22,687 

80.855 

Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1921 


174,499 
141,840 

111,331 


-o:.ii6 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing year, 
1920 


156,355 
lVl',704 
29.769 
123,447 
llO.Oui 
100.821 

26  6, 7  4  9 


601,695 
801,559 

B93.386 
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Revenue  Freight  Car  Loadings  Up  to  April  22.  1922 


Group  Insurance  as  Applied  to  Railroads 

A  Brief  Outline  of  Its  Advantages  and  as  to  How  Some  of  the 
Railroads  Are  Using  It 


By  William   F.   Chamberlin 
Superintendent,  Group  Department,  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company 


A  WIDE  INTEREST  prevails  among  railroad  managers  and 
employees  in  group  insurance.  One  railroad  after 
another  is  taking  up  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
with  the  result  that  there  are  now  several  cases  of  group 
insurance  which  have  been  adopted  by  railroads  in  one  of 
the  various  possible  forms  best  suited  to  the  factors  and 
circumstances  within  the  particular  organizations.  Among 
the  railroad  companies  that  are  carrying  group  insurance  at 
the  present  time  are:  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Union  Pacific; 
Bangor  &  Aroostook;  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna &  Western,  and  the  Erie.  Group  insurance  is  so 
fk-xible  that  it  may  be  made  to  reach  with  its  protection  every 
individual  or  any  class  of  employees  in  an  organization. 
Herein  lies  its  chief  appeal  and  satisfaction  to  organizations 
of  railway  employees. 

The  legal  definition  of  group  insurance  states:  "Group 
life  insurance  is  that  form  of  life  insurance  covering  not 
less  than  50  employees  with  or  without  medical  examination, 
written  under  a  policy  issued  to  the  employer,  the  premium 
on  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  or  by  the  employer 
and  employee  jointly,  and  insuring  only  all  of  his  employees, 
or  all  of  any  class  or  classes  thereof  determined  by  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  employment,  for  amounts  of  insurance  based 
upon  some  plan  which  wall  preclude  individual'  selection, 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  other  than  the  employer,  provided, 
however,  that  when  the  premium  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer 
and  employee  jointly  and  the  benefits  of  the  policy  are  offered 
to  all  eligible  employees  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  such 
employees  may  be  so  insured." 

Group  life  insurance  must  always  be  written  according  to 
some  definite  formula.  The  following  plans  have  been  found 
to  be  practical : 

1.  An  unchanging  amount  of  insurance  such  as  $1,000 
or  some  other  fixed  amount  for  each  employee. 

2.  An  amount  of  insurance  based  upon  wage  or  salary, 
such  as  75  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  salary. 

3.  A  progressive  amount  depending  upon  length  of  serv- 
ice.   For  example: 

At  the  end  of  3  mo.  service —  $500  of  insurance 
At  the  end  of  1  yr.  service —  750  of  insurance 
At  the  end  of  2  yr.  service — 1,000  of  insurance 
and  thereafter  increasing  by  $250  a  year  until 
a  maximum  of  $1,500  or  $2,000  has  been  attained. 

A  short  waiting  period,  such  as  three  months,  six  months 
or  one  year,  serves  to  eliminate  the  class  termed  "floaters." 

The  amounts  of  group  life  insurance  in  force  as  reported 
by  the  various  companies  to  the  state  insurance  commissioners 
on  January  1,  1922,  were  as  follows: 

The   Travelers    $424,443,627 

Equitable      376,107,369 

/Etna      318,085,180 

Metropolitan     289,499,073 

Connecticut  General 73.106,546 

Prudential    45,382,320 

Missouri    State     14,038,783 

The  larger  amount  of  this  total  in  excess  of  one  billion 
and  a  half  is  written  for  employees  in  industrial  enterprises. 

Railroads  Adopt  Group  Insurance 

Group  insurance  is  the  cheapest  form  of  indemnity  for  loss 
of  life  or  for  accident  and  sickness.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  The  life  insurance  is  written  on  a  one-year 
renewable  term  plan  and  has  the  wholesale  nature  of  trans- 


action. The  premiums  on  each  individual  are  collected  as 
one.  All  records  and  correspondence  go  to  and  from  the 
insurance  company  through  one  channel  only — the  employer. 
The  elimination  of  all  personal  medical  examination  further 
reduces  the  cost  of  group  insurance. 

The  amounts  of  group  insurance  for  the  various  railroads 
carried  in  the  insurance  companies  alluded  to  vary  from  $500 
to  $3,000  per  individual.  The  amount  of  an  individual^ 
insurance  may  depend  upon  his  classification  as  an  employee, 
or  the  length  of  his  time  of  service.  Some  railroad  employers 
have  paid  100  per  cent  of  the  premium;  other  roads  have 
arranged  for  co-operation  with  their  employees  by  furnishing 
the  machinery  for  collecting  the  premiums  and  participating 
therein. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  recently  arranged  a  plan  of  life 
and  accident  insurance  as  follows: 

Amount  of        Principal  Sum 

Life  of  Total 

„  ,      _     .  Insurance     Accident  Insurance     Insurance 

Class     A — Engineers,     conductors, 
shop    foremen    and     supervisor*' 

r,fo%s    +••: :•■■■;•:■      5-'.°00  $2.0°0  $4,000 

Class   is — trainmen   not  included 

in   Class   A    $1,500  $1,500  $3,000 

Class    C — Employees    not    included 

in  Class  A  or  Class  R    $1,000  $1,000  $2,000 

In  the  Lehigh  Valley  plan  the  option  was  submitted  to 
the  employees  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  be  covered 
under  the  insurance.  This  required  the  solicitation  of  the 
entire  20,000  employees,  and  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  in  10  days. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  insured  under  a  plan  of  group  life 
insurance  with  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
America  and  for  group  disability  insurance  with  the  Con- 
tinental Casualty  Company.  The  life  insurance  is  based 
upon  one-year's  wage  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  or  to  be  less  than 
$500.     Premiums  are  paid  entirely  by  the  company. 

Under  the  plan  used  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  insured 
by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  every  em- 
ployee with  two  years'  length  of  service  receives  $500  life 
and  total  disability  insurance,  the  premium  being  paid  for 
by  the  railroad.  By  co-operation  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  class  and  by  contribution  an  employee  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  can  have  a  total  life  insurance  of  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  arranged  for 
group  life  insurance  on  the  co-operative  basis  for  an  amount 
of  $2,000.  This  insurance  is  understood  to  cover  train  dis- 
patchers, yardmasters  and  other  supervisory  forces  in  all 
departments.  The  Lackawanna  group  policy  is  with  the 
/Etna  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  carries  group  life  insurance  in 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  according  to  the  following 
formula.    The  employer  pays  all  of  the  premium. 

Class  I  Class  II 

Locomotive  Engineers  Locomotive  Firemen 

3   ino.   anc'  less  than    6   mo $1,000  $500 

6  mo.  and  less  than   1   vear    2,000  1.000 

1  vear  and  over   3,000  2,000 

The  Erie  has  a  group  insurance  policy  in  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  covering  certain  classes  of  office  em- 
ployees for  $1,000  and  $2,500,  and  with  the  /Etna  covering 
shop  employees.  Announcement  was  made  on  January  1, 
1922,    of  the   coverage    for   operating   employees,   but   it   is 
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understcxxl  that  this  has  not  as  yet  been  placed  into  effect. 
Reasons  Why  Railroads  Have 

Adopted  Group  Insurance 

There  have  been  many  cases  of  employee  relief  organiza- 
tions that  for  one  reason  or  another  hive  not  been  wholly 
successful.  One  railroad  president  is  reported  to  have  said: 
"Another  reason  why  a  railroad  company  might  well  provide 
insurance  to  its  employees  is  that  they  are  constantly  creat- 
ing forms  of  co-operative  insurance,  which  are  not  organized 
on  a  sound  basis,  which  become  insolvent  or  require  the 
employee  to  pay  abnormally  high  rates.  The  employee  who 
is  dependent  upon  co-operative  insurance  of  this  sort  man- 
aged by  his  associate  employees  has  lost  in  a  large  degree 
his  independence  and  individuality.  Such  insurance  may 
constitute  the  only  provision  for  his  family.  To  make  that 
provision  sure  he  is  compelled  to  make  his  judgment  and 
his  views  accord  with  the  judgment  and  views  of  a  majority 
of  the  co-operative  associates.  This  may  be  very  prejudicial 
to  a  railroad  company  as  well  as  very  prejudicial  to  an 
employee." 

The  group  plan  must  automatically  overcome  any  opposi- 
tion. It  is  insurance  at  the  lowest  known  rate  with  the  most 
liberal  terms,  and  in  the  case  of  death  the  claim  is  paid  no 
matter  what  the  cause  or  where  the  occurrence.  There  is  no 
need  for  physical  examination  because  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  group  insurance  is  that  no  employee  shall  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  an  adverse  condition  of  health.  No  man 
in  anv  occupation  carries  a  sufficient  amount  of  insurance. 
A  railroad  employee  should  retain  insurance  that  he  has 
obtained  from  any  source,  and  should  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  buy  additional   insurance  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Group  insurance  is  entirely  distinct  from  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  and  in  no  way  affects  it.  In  the  usual 
group  contract  there  is  protection  for  death  occurring  at  any 
time  and  covering  any  cause,  even  that  of  suicide.  No  exist- 
ing legal  rights  are  impaired  as  thej  oovt  stand  under  the 
and  federal  liability  laws.  Group  insurance  works 
independentlv  of  any  other  contract,  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
become  part  of  th  of  an  employee  will  ha1 

influence  on  the  Strength  of  his  claims  to  any  other  rights 
or  indemnities. 

It  is  evident  to  an  insuring  company  that  wherever  group 
insurance    makes    its    way,    an    organization     is    tempered 
throughout  by  good-will.     A  group  insurance  policy  enlists 
the  interest  of  the  dependents  and  the  family  of  the  em- 
The  employee   feels   a   conn 
<r  and  his  own  nearest  interests.    Good-will  i-  bound 
l  nters  into  the  relationship  between  employer 

and  employee  the  element  of  human  interest  over  and 
that  of  pay  for  work. 

undeniable  justice.   Ade- 

1    under  the   group   plan 
in   anv  other  way. 
It  musl  '  to  employees  through  their  emplo 
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blind  to  certain  conditions  of  hazard  that  are  immediately 
evident  to  an  outside  inspector.  Unguarded  transformers, 
switchboards  and  high  tension  apparatus;  unguarded  engine 
flywheels  and  belts;  linemen  working  on  high  tension  lines 
with  only  the  inadequate  protection  of  a  pair  of  gloves — 
such  conditions  as  these  are  frequently  existent  and  do  not 
seem  to  impress  the  people  in  continual  contact  with  them 
with  their  great  element  of  danger.  Inspection  should  right- 
fully be  given  to  conditions  outside  the  plant,  including  poles 
and  transmission  lines  and  whether  or  not  the  linemen  and 
other  outside  employees  are  equipped  with  the  proper  pro- 
tective clothing  and  devices  so  that  they  may  reasonably  be 
protected  against  accident  when  working  on  the  lines.  A 
great  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  carelessness  of  people  who 
become  accustomed  to  dangerous  conditions,  especially  when 
such  thoughtlessness  admits,  for  instance,  of  the  neglect  of 
shutting  off  a  current  from  lines  when  repair  must  be  done 
on  them. 

A  recent  accident,  although  happening  in  England,  well 
illustrates  this  point.  Eight  men  out  of  a  track  gang  of  nine 
were  killed  while  working  on  the  line.  In  this  case  the  fore- 
man, a  railroad  man  with  19  years'  experience,  depended 
upon  hearing  approaching  trains  when  a  train  was  passing 
the  gang  on  an  adjacent  track.  Group  insurance  is  effective 
because  it  encourages  safety  effort  along  positive  lines.  It 
is  found  that  men  work  with  greater  freedom  and  better 
accomplishment  w-hen  assured  of  a  thoughtful  protection  from 
such  fatal  danger. 

Engineering  inspection  should  be  supplemented  by  sani- 
tary inspection.  Railroads  have  complied  with  the  standards 
of  the  insurance  company  regarding  toilet  and  washing  fa- 
cilities, the  distribution  of  drinking  water,  the  installation 
of  a  standard  first  aid  kit  and  elementary  instruction  in 
resuscitation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  certain  points 
on  uninspected  lines  (uninspected  when  related  to  high  stand- 
ards of  inspection)  where  there  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
shock  from  electricity  and  where  the  cases  are  actually  nu- 
merous, there  is  no  provision  made  for  resuscitation  either 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  sonic  instructed  co-worker  or 
by  the  application  of  remedies  and  devices  usually  required 
in  a  first  aid  kit. 

At  the  time  of  the  award  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of 
the  Travelers  insurance  medal  as  the  American  employer 
who  during  the  current  year  did  the  most  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  its  workmen  by  the  chairman  of 
the  jury  of  award  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety.  W. 
rliury  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  said: 

"In  accepting  the  Travelers  medal  for  industrial  safety, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  > i <  -ire-;  to  express  it-  earnest  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor.  Its  great  value  i-  the  incentive  to 
our  officers  and  employees  to  still  further  achievement.  In- 
dustrial safety  i<  an  important  branch  in  the  broad  humani- 
tarian scheme  that  has  characterized  the  policy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  many  years  in  the  conservation 
.if  human  life  and  ener) 

The  Status  of  Group   Insurance 
m    h  is   obliged   anv  of  the  group   insured  railroads 
ad  to  employees  the  opportunity  of  [equate 

ccident  and  sickness  insurance.    Th»  law  re- 

quiring such  a  measure;   there   is  but   little  precedent    The 

mple  justice 
Economic  security  is  one  of  the  principal  needs  of 

■•lav.  It  ranks  with  those  other  questions  which  deter- 
mine the  temper  of  industry  and  cause  the  violence  of  its 
|. uK.it:  liour>,  industrial  Status  and  a   fair  share 

i  condition  of  relief  from  the  fear 
of  ati  unprovided  for  old  age,  unemployment,  sudden  unpro- 
vided-foi  death,  illness  <>r  accident  fear  is  to 
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A  New  Timber  Treating  Plant  at  Minneapolis 

Advantageous  Location  and  Substantial  Construction  Characterize 
Project  Completed  Near  That  City 


IN  the  erection  of  a  new  timber  treating  plant  at  Gilkey, 
near  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lies  one  of  the  interesting  timber 
treating  developments  of  the  past  year.  This  plant  is 
owned  by  the  Walsh  Tie  Company  of  Minneapolis  and  is 
located  IV2  miles  from  that  city.    Here  have  been  established 


How  the  Operating  Valves  Are  Arranged  in  the  Retort  House 

facilities  for  the  pressure  treating  of  a  million  or  more  ties 
annually,  with  extensive  facilities  for  treating  telegraph  and 
telephone  poles,  and  a  plant  for  sawing,  splitting  and  trim- 
ming fence  posts.  The  buildings  are  of  unusually  substantial 
construction,  and  are  arranged  and  equipped  in  a  way  that 
shows  close  attention  to  detail.  The  project  includes  a  sani- 
tary sewage  disposal  system,  comfortable  housing  facilities 
for  employees,  and  aside  from  providing  ample  arrangements 
for  future  expansion,  is  so  situated  that  the  facilities  are 
readily  accessible  to  all  railroads  entering  the  "Twin  Cities." 

General  Layout 

At  present  the  project  occupies  about  100  acres  of  a 
284-acre  tract  owned  by  the  company  and  available  for 
timber  treating  use,  and  consists  in  general  of  a  yard  of  11 


standard  gage  tracks  connected  at  both  ends  with  a  track 
tributary  to  the  Minnesota  transfer  yard.  As  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  these  tracks  are  parallel,  the  first  six  being 
spaced  112  ft.  apart,  the  two  serving  the  pole  plant  66  ft. 
apart  and  the  remaining  100  ft.  and  120  ft.  apart.  These 
tracks  are  inter-connected  at  logical  points  to  provide  stand- 
ard gage  connections  between  the  several  plants,  and  in  the 
tie  treating  section  of  the  yard  are  supplemented  by  a  system 
of  five  narrow  gage  tracks  parallel  to  and  between  the  stand- 
ard gage  tracks  and  connected  at  one  end  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  of  their  operation  independently  of  the  standard 
gage  system. 

The  Tie  Treating  Plant 
All  of  the  buildings  and  structures  entering  into  the  project 
are  situated  in  this  yard   with  the  exception  of  the  living 


The  Retorts  Are  Carried  on  Roller  Bearings 

quarters  for  the  employees,  which  are  just  outside  at  the  end 
nearest  the  tie  and  pole  plants.  All  of  the  plants  are  con- 
nected by  underground  electric  conduits  extending  from  a 
transformer  station  near  the  tie  plant,  and  the  pole  and  tie 
plants  are  also  connected  with  steam  lines  from  a  central 
power  station. 

The  tie  treating  plant  is  located  at  the  west  end  of  the 
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vard  and  along  the  north  side  of  that  section  devoted  to  the 
tie  industry.  It  comprises  a  retort  house,  a  500-ft.  loading 
platform  for  tram  cars,  a  two-stall  narrow  gage  engine  house 
and  machine  shop,  and  a  laboratory,  storehouse  and  storage 
tanks  for  the  preserving  solutions.  The  loading  platform  is 
directly  ahead  of  the  retort  house  on  the  line  of  one  of  the 
narrow  gage  tracks,  which  upon  reaching  the  platform, 
branches  into  three  parallel  tracks  which  extend  throughout 
the  length  of  the  platform  and  thence  directly  to  the  retort 
house.  The  loading  platform  is  elevated  to  the  height  of  a 
flat  car  and  is  served  on  each  side  by  a  spur  track  extending 
from  the  nearest  standard  gage  track;  and  the  three  narrow 
gage  tracks,  as  they  Leave  the  platform  in  the  direction  of 
the  retort  house,  accommodate  a  cross-over  system  whereby 
tram  ears  that  are  loaded  on  one  side  of  the  platform  may 
be  switched  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  retort  house. 

The  retort  house  is  a  frame  structure  with  concrete  foun- 
dation and  floor,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  on  trusses 
substantially  cross-braced  and  carried  on  the  sidewalls.  The 
roof  itself  is  shingled  and  the  walls  are  finished  in  stucco. 
In  this  house  are  two  retorts,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  123 
ft.  long,  with  additional  space  for  a  third  retort  when  needed. 
The  retort^  are  supported  on  roller  bearing  iron  saddles, 
each  carried  on  one  of  15  concrete  piers.  The  anchors  for 
holding  the  retorts  are  placed  at  the  middle  to  provide  for 
ample  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  cylinders. 

There  are  two  working  tanks  in  the  building,  each  14  ft 
in  diameter  and  21  ft.  high,  and  two  storage  tanks  situated 
just  outside  of  the  building  to  one  side  of  the  retort  house 
tracks,  one  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  high,  the  other  40 
ft.  in  diameter  and  40  ft.  high.  All  of  the  pipes  and  valves 
connecting  the  retorts  with  these  working  and  storage  tanks 


the  retort-  ind  about  the  tie  storage  yards.  The  machine  shop 
for  the  narrow  gage  equipment  is  located  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  retort  house  and  is  reached  by  a  turn-out 
from  one  of  the  narrow  gage  tracks  leading  to  the  retorts. 
This  house  is  of  frame  construction  finished  in  stucco,  as 
are  the  laboratory  and  storehouse,  which  are  also  located 
near  the  retort  house. 

Steam  for  operating  the  pumps  in  the  tie  treating  plant 


A  Side  View  of  Half  the  Pole  Treating  Plant 

and  for  heating  the  solutions  at  both  the  tie  and  pole  plants, 
as  well  as  for  heating  the  buildings,  is  obtained  from  a 
nearby  power  house,  while  the  water  supply  for  the  power 
house  and  for  other  purposes,  especially  for  fire  protection. 
is  obtained  from  a  50,000  gal.  elevated  steel  tank  adjacent 
to  the   retort   house.    The   power  plant   is  a  brick  structure 


~*^-Pump  house  

■v<*ge/  disposal  field 
/  

Uf,  Employee  / 


The  Ground  Plan  of  the  Timber  Treating  Plant 


rried  in  an  open  basement  in  the  retort  house  and  in 
luits,  the  handles  on  all  vah 
'liiircd  in  operating  the  retorl  i  ttendi  d  above  the  Boor. 

one  vai  uum  pump, 

i  one  rin<  i  blonde  pump. 

all  situated  in  the  operating  room  of  the  retort  house  within 

•    the  mo  hanii  al  equip 
merit   for  perforn  treating  op  l   one 

[ether  with  a 

ing  pi  ttforms  and 
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(8  ft  wide.  54  ft.  long  and  42  ft.  high  in  which  .ire  four 
150  lip  boiler-,  which  furnish  ample  capacity  for  all  require- 
ments at  the  tie  and  pole  plant-  and  at  the  employees'  quar- 
ters, This  plant  i-  served  b)  *  spur  from  one  of  the  standard 
this  -pur  terminating  in  an  elevated  timber  trestle 
in  the  re.ir  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  (lumping  the 

I  In-  source  of  the  water  supply  from  which  the  steel  tank 

is  tilled  i-  .i  well  453  it.  deep,  situated  some  distance  from 

>r,i      From  this  well  the  w.iter  i-  pumped  by  an  air 

lift    system   having  of   750   gal     per  minute,   this 

equipment  together  with  the  tire  pump  in  the  retort  house 

tection  for  all  of  the  property  within  200 
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ft.  of  the  retort  house  as  well  as  protection  for  the  employee 
buildings. 

The  Pole  Plant 

The  [Kile  treating  plant  is  situated  between  two  standard 
;  racks  and  is  constructed  in  two  units,  having  a  common 
Storage  tank.  Each  unit  consists  of  a  30,000  gal.  working 
solution  tank,  14  ft.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  high;  three  de- 
pressed immersing  pits  equipped  with  heating  coils  on  the 
bottoms  and  sides  and,  above  the  ground,  with  timber  racks 
for  supporting  the  poles  in  an  upright  position  while  the  butts 
are  being  treated.  It  also  includes  an  electrically-operated 
crane  for  loading  and  otherwise  handling  the  poles.  The 
storage  tank,  common  to  both  units  is  27  ft.  in  diameter 
and  30  ft.  high  with  a  capacity  for  130,000  gal.  of  creosote 
oil.  The  three  pits  are  each  10  ft.  by  22  ft.  in  cross  sec- 
tion and  11  ft.  deep  each  with  capacities  for  one  carload 
of  poles.  The  entire  plant  is  thus  capable  of  handling  six 
carloads  of  poles  at  one  time. 

Each  unit  has  its  own  operating  equipment  which  is  lo- 
cated in  a  concrete  room  under  the  pit  and  consists  of  two 
250  r.p.m.  centrifugal  pumps  operated  by  a  240-hp.  motor, 
together  with  the  necessary  valves  for  controlling  the   flow 


A  Close-Up  View  of  One  of  the  Pole  Treating  Units 

of  the  creosote.  These  pumps  are  large  enough  and  the 
valves  and  piping  arrangement  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  en- 
able a  constant  circulation  of  oil  to  be  maintained  in  any  one 
or  all  of  the  pits  and  to  permit  changing  the  oil  from  hot 
to  cold  within  three  minutes.  For  the  purpose  of  handling 
the  poles  there  is  in  addition  to  the  electric  hoists  (the 
machinery  for  which  is  housed  in  a  frame  structure  finished 
in  stucco)  a  locomotive  crane;  and  the  plant  is  further 
equipped  with  a  puncturing  machine  for  making  whatever 
holes  are  desired  in  the  poles.  Connected  with  this  machine 
is  a  500  ft.  roll-way  laid  in  such  a  manner  that  poles  un- 
loaded from  cars  at  the  puncturing  machine  may  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  treating  tanks. 

The  Post  Plant 

As  shown  on  the  map,  the  post  plant  is  located  at  some 
distance  from  the  tie  and  pole  plants,  whereby  post  manu- 
facturing operations  may  be  carried  on  independently  of 
all  other  work  in  the  yard.  This  unit,  similarly  to  the  pole 
plant,  is  located  between  two  standard  gage  tracks,  which  in 
this  case  are  only  66  ft.  apart.     It  is  constructed  to  handle 


all  sizes  of  fence  posts  and  is  operated  entirely  by  electricity, 
three  motors  being  installed  for  this  purpose.  The  posts  are 
loaded  from  the  cars  directly  into  a  conveyor  which  carries 
them  to  the  saws  where  the  ends  are  trimmed.  After  trim- 
ming, the  posts  are  inspected  and  separated  into  different 
sizes,  then  dropped  into  baskets  which  are  handled  by  a 
locomotive  crane  and  unloaded  in  the  yard  for  storage  or 
loaded  into  tram  cars  for  treatment,  a  cross-over  to  the  track 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  treating  plant  having  been  provided  for 
this  purpose. 

While  not  connected  directly  with  the  tie  treating,  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  project  lies  in  the  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  for  the  employees.  As  stated 
elsewhere,  a  colony  of  houses  has  been  established  just  out- 
side of  the  yard  at  one  end  for  this  purpose.  This  colony 
consists  of  three  stucco  finished  cottages,  a  combined  kitchen 
and  mess  hall  and  a  combined  lavatory  and  bath  house. 
The  mess  hall  has  a  capacity  for  125  persons  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  combined  refrigerator  and  ice  storage  house. 
The  buildings  are  comfortably  arranged,  are  equipped  with 
steam  heat  and  electric  lights  and  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
are  served  by  a  sanitary  system  of  sewage  disposal,  the  latter 
terminating  in  a  septic  tank  and  tile  drains  distributed 
through  a  disposal  field. 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  project  provides  facilities 
for  treating  a  million  or  more  ties  annually  and  may  readily 
be  expanded  as  the  demand  for  its  use  increases.  It  is 
owned  by  the  Walsh  Tie  Company. 


Less  Politics  in  Canadian  Railways 
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'here  are  100  bodies  for  the  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads on  the  North  American  continent.  Only  one 
of  these  is  in  Canada,  the  other  99  are  in  the  United 
States.''  This  fact  was  ascribed  by  D.  B.  Hanna,  president 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  as  responsible  for  the 
success  of  government  ownership  under  the  plan  effected  by 
the  Canadian  government,  in  an  address  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  by  the  Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club  at  Springfield, 
111.  on  April  28.  Mr.  Hanna  was  followed  on  the  program 
by  Francisco  P.  de  Hoyos,  general  agent  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  New  York  City.  The  speakers  were 
introduced  by  William  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  who  served  as  toastmaster. 
An  abstract  of  Mr.  Hanna 's  address  follows: 

Address  by  President  Hanna 

There  are  six  essential  points  of  difference  between  the 
conditions  under  which  government  ownership  is  conducted 
in  Canada  and  those  under  which  government  operation  was 
tried  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  federal  control. 
These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  United  States  the  government  took  possession 
of  the  roads  over  night  as  a  war  measure.  In  Canada  the 
government  acquired  the  railways  by  construction  and  pur- 
chase, step  by  step  for  economic  reasons.  (2)  In  the  United 
States  the  object  was  unified  service,  regardless  of  cost.  In 
Canada  the  government's  object  was  to  insure  adequate  and 
efficient  railway  service.  (3)  In  the  United  States,  federal 
control  was  recognized  as  a  temporary  condition.  In  Canada 
the  plan  of  a  national  railway  system  was  designed  to  be 
permanent.  (4)  In  the  United  States  the  method  of  manage- 
ment adopted  was  political  with  a  cabinet  minister  in  charge, 
whereas  in  Canada,  on  the  creation  of  the  National  Railways, 
a  corporate  form  of  administration  was  established  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  board  for  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  on  its  acquisition  by  the  dominion  government  in 
the  fall  of  1918  was  made  the  occasion  of  taking  away  from 
ministerial  or  political  control,  those  lines  formerly  ad- 
ministered   by    the    Department  of  Railways   and   Canals. 
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lines  were  also  placed  under  the  new  board,  composed 
of  outstanding  business  men  and  railway  officers.  Thus  the 
entire  system  owned  at  that  time  by  the  dominion  govern- 
ment was  placed  under  an  organization  of  a  corporate  char- 
acter. Subsequently  the  management  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Pacific,  of  which  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals  was 
appointed  receiver,  was  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  what  is 
known  for  convenience  as  the  Canadian  National  Railways' 
Hoard. 

The  fifth  difference  is  that  under  the  United  States  plan 
competition  was  eliminated  and  a  great  monoply  was  estab- 
lished In  Canada  competition  was  preserved.  The  effect 
on  the  employees  is  a  sixth  jx)int  of  difference,  aldiough 
actually  the  result  of  the  first  five.  In  the  United  States 
the  indifference  that  generally  ai  companies  monopolistic  op- 
eration was  definitely  felt.  Competition  i;  the  spur  to  en- 
deavor and  the  result  has  been  that  our  own  employees  have 
been  "on  their  toes" — keen  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
system  for  which  they  work — enjoying  the  contest  for  the 
nation's  business,. 

There  are  mans-  in  Canada  who  were  opposed  to  public 
-hip  of  railways;  in  fact,  public  ownership  has  not 
been  adopted  as  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  any  one  of  the 
large  political  parties.  The  form  of  public  ownership 
adopted  in  Canada  was  one  which  followed  logically  the 
policy  of  assisting  the  construction  of  railways  which  suc- 
governmerits  had  adopted.  (Mr.  Hanna  then  roughly 
sketched  the  history  of  the  main  sections'  of  the  national 
system). 

This  national  system  serves  the  nine  provinces  of  Canada 
— and  competes  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  the  trans- 
continental and  other  business  of  the  nation.  In  a  few 
months  the  Grand  Trunk  is  to  be  taken  into  this  system  and 
will  add  4,776  miles  and  give  the  national  system  a  total 
of  22,375  miles. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  record  of  the  nationally  owned 
lines  in  the  last  three  years.  While  the  losses  in  operation 
had  been  large  1921's  performance  was  20-^4  million  dollars 
better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  during  four  months  of 
1921  there  was  an  actual  net  return.  Traffic  was  below 
normal  and  it  was  well  known  that  a  disproportion  bi 
expenses  and  earnings  has  existed  since  1918  (and  even  be- 
fore) and  had  most  adversely  affected  the  operation  of  the 
roads  in  the  United  States  'in  1919,  \'>20  and  1921.  In 
1921  the  C.  X.  k.  stood  alone  as  a  transcontinental 
line  that  had  an  increase  in  gross  earning-.  The  increase 
Ml  just  over  one  million  dollars;  and  durin<:  the  same 
period  the  privately  owned  CpmpetitO  iced  a  shrink- 

age of  2iy2  million  dollars  in  its  gross  revenues.     While 
traffic  density  was  light  on  the  Canadian  National,  the  train 
load  was  relatively  good  and  steadily  improved.      Also  a   fine 
:.L;er  Service  was  m.i intaim d. 

During  the  period  of  high  prices  and  low  rates  tin    I 
dian  National  had  had  to  make  large  expenditures  to  take 
ferred   maintenance  anil   was  under  the 
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280  miles.  In  population  Canada  had  only  2.3  persons  per 
square  mile  of  area.  The  United  States  had  40.  To  sup- 
port each  mile  of  railway  Canada  had  233  persons  to  the 
United  States'  430.  However,  there  is  promised  a  growth  of 
Canadian  population  such  that  Canada  will  soon  provide 
enough  business  to  support  its  entire  railway  mileage. 
<  lanada  has  all  the  basic  materials  in  great  quantities  that 
have  contributed  to  the  great  development .  of  the  United 
forests,  fisheries  and  mines,  as  well  as  agricultural 
lands,  and  particularly  the  greatest  hard  wheat  producing 
in  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  of  politics  interfering  with  efficient 
operation  of  government  owned  lines.  That  is  ancient  his- 
tory. Under  the  present  form  of  corporate  administration  I 
stand  here  and  tell  you  that  in  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  no  political  interference.  During  this  period  we  passed 
through  an  election  and  quite  an  intense  affair  it  was,  and 
yet  at  no  stage  nor  at  any  point  on  the  system  can  anyone 
state  that  anything  was  done  by  the  management  to  serve 
political  ends.  The  directors  have  taken  a  firm  stand  that 
no  one  employed  by  the  railways  should  take  a  greater  inter - 
est  in  politics  than  to  exercise  his  franchise.  It  was  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  anyone  who  identified  himself  with  a 
political  party  to  the  extent  of  accepting  a  nomination  as 
i  i  andidate  automatically  severs  his  connection  with  the 
system. 

At  the  election  referred  to.  the  government  changed  and 
it  is  announced  that  it  will  continue  the  present  plan.  If 
this  is  done  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  nationally  owned 
lines  in  Canada  should  not  prove  to  be  self-supporting  even- 
tually under  normally  adjusted  expensi  -  and  earnings.  From 
the  shippers  and  consignees'  point  of  view  the  plan'of  dual 
competitive  service  to  every  important  community  is  ideal. 
There  is  no  competition  in  service  and  in  principle  of  owner- 
ship)— the  one  system  is  nationally  owned  while  tile  otli. 
i  its  inception  nationally  endowed — the  two  systems  compete: 
for  the  nation'-  business.  Both  systems  are  strong  and  in. 
good  physical  condition;  both  have  a  capacity  considerably 
beyond  normal  traffic  movement — at  present  business  is' 
,-ub-normal. 

Canada  can  therefore  face  a  period  of  expansion  with 
confidence  that  her  railways  are  in  a  position  to  assist  in 
tin-  development  work.  In  the  past  the  railways  have  played 
a  great  part  in  the  national  progress  and  in  the  period  imme- 
diately ahead  1  am  confident  that  the  Canadian  National 
will  be  a  big  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country  and 
will   ultimately  be  recognized   as  one  of   i  r.-atest 
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A  Reply  to  Some  of  Frank  J.  Warne's  Charges 


Facts  Were  Neither  Fairly  Presented  Nor  Logically  Interpreted 
— Conclusions  Therefore  Not  Valid 


CS  Duncan,  an  economist  who  was  statistician  for 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  at  the  Paris  Peace 
•  Conference,  testified  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  on  April  29,  as  a  witness  for  the 
railroad  executives  that  accusations  made  by  Frank.  J.  YVarne, 
representing  the  train  service  employees,  against  the  rail- 
roads, were  not  only  unfounded  but  that  Mr.  YVarne  re- 
peatedly misstated  facts  and  drew  illogical  conclusions  from 
his  own  arguments.  Mr.  Duncan  quoted  extensively  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
other  official  reports  to  show  the  falsity  of  certain  of  Mr. 
Warne's  statements. 

"The  railway  executives,"  said  Mr.  Duncan,  "in  asking 
that  a  reply  be  made  to  Mr.  Warne's  testimony,  have  natu- 
rally felt  that  the  charges  and  accusations  there  made  are 
not  true,  that  the  facts  are  neither  fairly  presented  nor 
logically  interpreted  and  that  the  conclusions  are  therefore 
not  valid.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree  in  general 
with  that  statement,  and  because  I  agree  I  feel  fully  justified 
in  coming  before  this  committee  as  a  disinterested  witness. 
I  have  confidence  that  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  Mr. 
Warne  is  wrong  in  all  of  his  major  conclusions." 

Taking  up  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  dur- 
ing federal  control,  Mr.  Duncan  said  the  witness  misstated 
the  facts  when  he  said  that  "the  governmental  policy  as  to 
revenues  was  not  based  upon  economic  principles  of  having 
earnings  exceed  or  even  meet  expenses  and  that  general  tax- 
ation out  of  the  United  States  treasury  was  depended  upon 
to  meet  any  resulting  deficits." 

"That  it  was  the  policy,"  said  Mr.  Duncan,  "of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  under  Director  General  McAdoo  and 
Director  General  Hines  until  far  on  into  1919,  to  make 
revenues  pay  expenses  and  rentals,  and  that  Director  General 
Hines  relinquished  the  policy  with  reluctance  and  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  when  it  became  clear  that  the  roads  were  going 
back  to  private  control,  is  proven  by  their  own  statement. 
The  Railroad  Administration  attempted  to  operate  the  roads 
on  the  same  economic  principles  as  .private  management 
must  do.  It  endeavored  to  make  income  equal  outgo  with 
'a  margin  of  safety.'  It  failed  because  its'  judgment  was  in 
error  as  to  costs,  the  largest  element  of  which  was  wages." 

Mr.  Duncan  called  attention  to  "the  apparent  desire  of 
the  witness"  in  an  exhibit  filed  with  the  committee  "to  have 
the  observer  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  made 
one  final  grab  into  the  treasury  bag  just  before  the  so-called 
government  guarantee  period  ended  with  the  month  of 
August,  1920." 

"The  striking  increase  in  operating  expenses  in  1920  does 
not  represent  an  orgy  of  expenditures  at  government  expense, 
but  an  avalanche  of  wages  at  the  railroads'  expense,"  said 
Mr.  Duncan.  He  added  that  two  facts  of  outstanding  im- 
portance have  received  no  mention  in  the  exhibit;  namely,1 
the  increase  in  wages  made  on  July  20,  1920,  and  letroacfive 
to  May. 1  and  the  increase  in  rates  effective  August  26,  1920, 
but  not  retroactive.  "These  things  the  witness  knew  perfectlv 
well  when  he  constructed  the  exhibit  and  when  he  presented 
it  for  record."    Continuing,  Mr.  Duncan  said: 

"The  increase  in  rates  failed  to  secure  sufficient  operating 
revenues  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  the  rental  agreed 
upon  in  the  standard  contract  or  the  return  provided  for  as 
to  the  roads  not  signing  the  contract.  This  deficit  of  $711,- 
947,242  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  federal  treasury. 

"This  deficit  does  not  include  the  tremendous  sum  neces- 
sary to  liquidate  the  claims  of  the  roads  under  the  upkeep 
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section  of  the  federal  control  act  or  the  amount  required  for 
an  adjustment  with  the  so-called  short  lines,  or  the  amount 
involved  in  the  claims  of  'third  persons'  against  the  Railroad 
Administration.  These  sums  have  been  estimated  by  Director 
General  Davis  at  $1,100,000,000. 

"The  amount  due  the  roads  under  the  guarantee  for  six 
months,  March  to  August,  inclusive,  1920,  now  stands  at 
$653,539,001.  The  total  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
to  the  Railroad  Administration  to  date  has  been  $1,750,- 
000,000.  The  return  on  railroad  property  investment  account 
under  federal  operation,  disregarding  the  rental  and  guar- 
antee was  for  1918,  3.76  per  cent;  for  1919,  2.75  per  cent 
and  for  1920,  0.32  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  return  on 
property  investment  actually  realized  from  rental  and  guar- 
antee was  for  1918,  5.05  per  cent;  for  1919,  5.05  per  cent, 
and  for  1920,  4.29  per  cent.  The  return  to  the  roads  has 
been  strictly  limited  for  the  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity for  industry  generally,  thus  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  reserves  to  meet  the  period  of  depression.' 

Replying  to  statements  made  by  Mr.  Warne  challenging 
the  accuracy  of  sworn  information  furnished  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  railroads,  Mr.  Duncan  quoted 
from  the  commission's  decision  in  the  15  per  cent  rate  case, 
as  well  as  from  other  utterances  of  that  body  in  which  the 
commission  said  that  it  had  checked  the  statistical  reports 
of  the  carriers  and  that  there  was  no  question  about  their 
accuracy.  Despite  this  record,  Mr.  Duncan  said  "the  witness 
maintains  his  charge  of  duplicity  and  deception  as  a  delib- 
erate policy  of  the  railroads." 

Referring  to  "the  charge  of  inordinate  expenditures  for 
maintenance,  at  least  on  certain  roads  by  regional  directors 
during  federal  control"  made  by  Mr.  Warne  before  the 
Senate  committee,  Mr.  Duncan  read  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
approving the  accusation,  statements  made  at  various  times 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative  to  mainte- 
nance. "The  Commission  certainly  had  all  the  data  available 
for  anyone  to  use,"  said  Mr.  Duncan.  "It  had  heard  both 
sides  without  partisan  interest.  It  had  been  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  in  railway  man- 
agements, the  inefficiency  as  well  as  the  efficiency.  By  a 
most  searching  investigation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission found  no  such  excessive  expenditures  prior  to  federal 
control.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reports  of  the  directors  gen- 
eral for  the  period  of  federal  control  that  indicates  anything 
in  their  opinion  but  an  inadequacy  of  transportation  facilities 
when  the  roads  were  taken  over. 

"From  all  of  these  sources,  certainly  not  biased  in  favor 
of  the  carriers,  an  analysis  of  the  same  data  presented  by 
Mr.  Warne  leads  to  the  conclusion:  The  roads  were  not 
overmaihta'ined,  but  rather  undermaintained  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country,  prior  to  federal  control, 
at  the  time  of  federal  control,  during  federal  control  and 
when  the  roads  were  returned  to  private  control.  •  The  charge, 
therefore,  of  expenditures  running  riot,  of  excess  expen- 
ditures, of  over  maintenance  will  not  hold  against  this 
evidence." 

In  reply  to  the  accusations  that  the  railroads  during  the 
first  six  months  after  their  return  to  private  control  on 
March  1,  1920,  had  padded  their  operating  expenses,  par- 
ticularly the  maintenance  accounts  and  attempted  to  secure 
money  from  the  federal  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  building 
up  their  properties,  Mr.  Duncan  charged  that  Mr.  Warne 
"by  deceptive  charts  and  misleading,  insinuating  statements 
has    sought    to    impute    dishonesty    to    railroad    managers." 
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While  there  war  an  increase  in  maintenance  expenditures 
during  that  six  months  period,  Mr.  Duncan  said  that  it  was 
due  to  the  condition  in  which  the  properties  were  returned 
at  the  end  of  federal  control,  and  the  fact  that  costs  were 
abnormal.  Mr.  Duncan  added  that  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  contains  a  specific  provision  to  protect  the  federal 
treasury  for  the  six  months  guaranty  period  and  continued: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  directed  under 
that  act  to  determine  and  has  been  busied  at  a  determination 
of.  the  expenditures  that  in  its  opinion  properly  belong  in 
operating  expenses.  The  carriers  were  fully  cognizant  of  this 
provision  at  the  time  expenses  were  being  made.  If  there 
had  been  a  temptation  on  their  part  to  inflate  expenditures 
unduly,  the  specific  provision  in  this  act  would  have  re- 
strained them.  The  carriers  knew  that  all  of  their  expendi- 
tures on  maintenance  would  be  fully  and  carefully  reviewed. 
They  have  presented  to  this  committee  precisely  the  same 
data  that  they  gave  to  the  commission  for  review. 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  witness  has  again  fallen  into  error 
by  comparing  varying  money  costs  when  lie  should  have 
compared  physical  and  sen-ice  units.  'He  can  find  no  cor- 
roborative evidence  for  his  charge  either  from  the  Railroad 
Administration  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
latter  calls  attention  in  its  annual  report  for  1920  to  a  short- 
age in  equipment;  in  its  own  words  to  an  'impaired  trans- 
portation machine'  with  which  to  meet  the  abnormally  heavy 
traffic  requirements. 

"When  the  roads  came  back,-'  continued  Mr.  Duncan, 
"they  were  not  being  run  on  an  economic  basis.  Expendi- 
tures were  greater  than  receipts  and  expenditures  had  Inn 
much  restricted  by  orders  from  Washington.  For  January 
and  February,  1920,  the  net  income  ran  below  the  standard 
return  by  $153,000,000.  Private  management  had  set  before 
it  the  stupendous  task  of  restoring  the  economic  equilibrium. 
The  Railroad  Administration  and  the  government  virtually 
'Here,  take  this  impaired  machine;  apply  it  effectively 
to  the  greatest  volume  of  traffic  on  record;  75  per  cent  of 
your  freight  cars  are  on  foreign  roads:  find  them,  repair 
them,  but  don't  delay  traffic;  your  employees  are  discon 
tented  but  we  have  imposed  u[>on  you  expensive  rules  and 
regulations  and  we  expect  to  add  over  618  million  dollars 
annually  to  your  payroll  to  satisfy  them;  there  is  no  program 
for  the  year,  make  one;  repair  your  locomotives  and  your 
roads;  haul  tin  biggest  movement  of  grain  known  in  history 
with  l>ox  cars  50  per  cent  of  which  are  not  fit  for  such  serv 
ice;  get  your  cars  on  your  own  ri >.id~.  send  empties  to  area- 
needing  them;  haul  COa]  and  haul  coal  longer  distances  where 
industry  needs  it  to  forestall  any  possible  shortage;  you  will 
pay  more  for  your  own  coal  .mil  it  will  not  be  of  as  good 
quality;  your  fuel  bill  will  be  increased  above  ours  in  I'M'). 
which    was   396   million   dollai  than    566    million 

dollar-,    an  170   million    dollars   or    43    | "' 

on  this  mil'  item;   traffic  will  overload   the  impaired   machine 

until  you  will  U-  driven  beyond  the  point  of  diminishing 
return-,  sometime  along  we'll  set  a  value  an  your  property 
and  attempt  to  increase  your  revenues  t"  secure  a  fair  return 
on  it  but  meanwhile  your  treasuries  are  empty  because  the 
governmenl  took  away  your  read]  cash  it  the  same  time  with 

tin    iniitriil   nf  the   roads   and   ha-,   not    returned    it;   you    have 

not   been   permitted   to  share  along  with   other  industries  the 

"f    the    war    period;    you    have    no    reserves    with 

which  to  meet  a   !  \ou   mUSl    face  a   public 

who  will   resent   heavier   freight   ar 

will  be  compelled  to  a-k  higher  rate--  and  fare*  when  tin' 
universal    demand    fur    the    public    i-    fur    lower    rates    and 

nd   judge  your  expendi 
ind  justify  yourselves  " 

nf  tbr   world   i  annul   be   laid 
at     the     door    nf     the     railroad-.''     -.ml     Mr       l>iin.an  Ml 

ma   that    pur.  li  i-i  -   of    Supplies   and    : 
II)    in  the  si\  month-'  gvi 


1920, — created  an  artificial  prosperity  and  the  stoppage  of 
such  purchases  brought  on  the  business  depression.  But 
this  does  not  surely  account  for  the  fact  that  a  break  in  the 
rubber  market  came  as  early  as  February.  1920.  followed 
quickly  by  distress  throughout  the  automobile  business.  It 
does  not  account  for  the  break  in  the  silk  market  in  May. 
1920,  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  cotton  and  wool.  It 
does  not  account  for  the  indefinite  'vacation'  given  its  em- 
ployees by  the  American  Woolen  Company  beginning  July 
1,  1920,  when  its  mills  were  closed.  It  does  not  account  for 
the  break  in  the  sugar  market  in  July,  1920.  It  does  not 
account  for  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  cancellations  through- 
out the  last  four  months  of  this  guarantee  period.  It  does 
not  account  for  the  slump  in  farm  prices  nor  the  break  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  1920. 

"The  break  in  prices,  the  demoralization  of  markets,  the 
beginning  of  liquidations,  the  advent  of  unemployment,  the 
onset  of  business  depression  all  took  place  either  prior  to  or 
during  this  guarantee  period.  Purchases  by  the  railroads 
of  supplies  and  materials,  not  only  did  not  cause  artificial 
prosperity  but  also  failed  to  prevent  or  even  postpone  de- 
flation. The  railroads  were  not,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Warne. 
the  cause  of  inflation  and  the  cause  of  depression,  but,  much 
more  than  other  industries,  because  of  government  regulation 
and  the  consequent  slow  processes  of  adjustment,  they  were 
caught  in  the  'fell  clutch  of  circumstances.'  " 

Mr.  Duncan  told  the  committee  that  the  compensation  paid 
L'cncral  and  division  officers  represents  only  2 l  _•  per  cent 
of  the  total  wage  bill  of  the  railroads.  The  increase  in 
compensation  paid  general  officers  from  1916  to  1920  in- 
clusive was  42.1  per  cent.  Mr.  Duncan  -aid.  while  to  division 
officers  it  was  125.3  per  cent,  of  which,  however,  60  per  cent 
represented  increases  granted  the  lowest  paid  officials.  Con- 
trasted to  this,  however,  the  increase  in  the  total  wage  bill 
paid  all  employees  in  1920  over  1916  was  151.8  per  cent. 
Eliminating  the  pay  of  general  and  division  officers  shows, 
however,  according  to  the  witness,  that  railroad  employees, 
exduding  general  and  division  officers  received  an  increase 
in  [>ay  of  154.0  per  cent. 

Statistics  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
-how  that  the  average  annual  compensation  paid  employees 
in  1920,  including  general  and  division  officers,  was  $1,820, 
Excluding  these  officers,  Mr.  Duncan  said,  the  average  an- 
nual compensation   for  employees  was  $1,794  or  a  difference 

Mr.  Duncan  denied  statements  made  originally  before  the 
Senate  committee  by  Mr.  Warm  and  subsequently  reiterated 
by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
ut  Labor  in  a  speech  before  the  National  Agricultural  Con- 
•  in  Washington,  to  the  effect  "that  over  $1,250,000,000 
has  Keen  placed  to  the  cost  in  wages  of  the  railroads  and 
placed  by  them  to  the  railroad  workers  more  than  is  proper- 
l)    i.r  ought   to  properlv    be'   charged." 

"There  is  no  overstatement  of  total  compensation  and  he 
knew  it,"  said  Mr  Duncan,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Warne's 
testimony.  "As  a  matter  of  fad  he  has  made  no  claims 
that  the  items  were  not  actually  correct  or  that  the  sum-  were 
ictually  paid  to  the  classes  specified  and  in  the  years 
under  review.  For  this  witness  to  have  stated  his  condu 
-ions  in  such  equivocal  terms  as  to  lie  generally  misunder- 
stood is  reprehensible.  The  vast  wage  bill  ol  ' 
351   was  actually  paid  to  railroad  employees  in  I'1 

A    witness    for   the   National    Association   of   Ownei 

Kailro.nl   Securities  was  to  follow    Mr    Duncan  on  Thur-da\ 

It  i-  understood  that  Chairman  Cummins  hopes  to  be  able 
■  ■in  a  report  as  a  result  of  this  investigation,  which 
ntinuing  for  alxxit  a  year,  within  about  three 
weeks  It  I-  hoped  also  to  have  a  report  within  that  time 
on  the  Capper  and  other  bills  to  amenel  the  transportation 
nt  It  i-  expected  that  the  re|w>rt  of  the  committee  will  l>c 
unfavorable. 


rvice  Coach  Drives  on  All  Four  Wheels  of  the  Leading  Truck 


New    Features  in    Service   Railway  Motor  Coach 

Unique  Type  of  Truck  with  Cushioned  Wheels — High  Seating 
Capacity  Combined  with  Light  Weight 


A  motor  coach  especially  designed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  railway  service  has  been  built  by  the 
Service  Motor  Truck  Company,  Wabash,  Indiana,  and 
is  now  being  operated  on  demonstration  trips  over  the  lines 
of  the  Big  Four  between  Wabash,  Indiana,  and  Benton 
Harbor,  Michigan.  The  power  plant  and  details  of  the 
transmission  follow  regular  motor  truck  practice,  but  the 
design  of  the  running  gear  as  well  as  of  the  car  body  is  a 
■  complete  departure  from  the  motor  bus  type  of  construction. 


Interior  of  the   Passenger  Compartment 

A  seating  capacity  of  38  passengers  is  provided  in  the  body 
of  the  car  and  there  are  seats  for  8  additional  passengers 
in  the  baggage  compartment,  which  may  be  folded  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  car. 

Although  the  total  weight  of  the  car  does  not  exceed  13 
tons  the  body  is  of  rugged  construction  built  up  on  an 
underframe  of  four  6-in.,  8-lb.  channels  and  it  is  carried 
on  two  four-wheel  trucks  with  power  transmitted  to  both  axles 
of  the  forward  truck.  The  body  is  42  ft.  5  in.  long  over 
the  bumpers  and  8  ft.  6  in.  wide  over  the  posts.  The  frame 
is  of  steel  construction  throughout  and  is  finished  on  the 
■outside  with  steel  sheeting.     The  engine  hood,  with  the  ex- 


ception of  the  radiator  is  included  in  the  baggage  compart- 
ment, which  is  8  ft.  long  back  of  the  hood,  and  is  served 
by  a  sliding  door  on  either  side.  The  passenger  compart- 
ment is  entered  through  a  vestibule  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
car  which  is  fitted  with  trap  and  side  doors  in  accordance 
with  steam  railroad  practice.  Each  window  has  two  sashes, 
the  lower  one  of  which  can  be  raised,  and  is  fitted  with  a 
Pantesote  curtain.  Suction  ventilators  are  also  provided 
in  the  roof.  A  saloon  with  a  dry  hopper  and  an  alcove 
water  cooler  is  located  in  the  forward  left  hand  comer  of 
the  passenger  compartment.  The  car  is  heated  by  exhaust 
gases  from  the  engine  carried  back  through  the  passenger 
compartment  in  thin  wall  steel  tubes,  one  on  either  side. 
The  body  was  built  by  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  power  plant  is  a  four  cylinder,  four  cycle,  valve  in 
head  motor  with  4^-in.  by  6-in.  cylinders.  This  motor  has 
a  safe  constant  operating  speed  of  1,500  rev.  per  min.  at 
which  it  has  a  rating  of  61  hp. ;  its  maximum  speed  is 
1,800  rev.  per  min.  at  which  it  has  a  power  rating  of  66 
hp.  The  clutch  and  transmission  are  mounted  in  a  unit 
with  the  engine  and  provide  three  speeds  with  gear  ratios 
of  4.09  to  1,  1.76  to  1,  and  1  to  1.  The  power  plant  is 
mounted  between  the  channel  sills  at  the  front  of  the  car 
and  is  removable  as  a  unit.  The  fuel  tank  has  a  capacity 
of  50  gals. 

Power  is  transmitted  from  the  main  transmission  through 
an  auxiliary  transmission  mounted  in  the  cast  steel  swinging 
bolster  of  the  forward  truck,  by  means  of  a  motor  truck  type 
propeller  shaft  having  two  universal  joints.  The  auxiliary 
transmission  provides  two  gear  ratios  for  forward  operation, 
one  for  30  miles  an  hour  maximum  speed  and  the  other  for 
40  miles  an  hour  maximum  speed.  One  ratio  is  provided 
in  reverse,  designed  to  give  a  maximum  speed  of  30  miles 
an  hour.  This  makes  a  total  of  six  speeds  forward  and  three 
in  reverse.  From  each  end  of  the  auxiliary  transmission 
a  motor  truck  propeller  shaft  provided  with  two  universal 
joints  transmits  the  power  through  a  pinion  and  bevel  gear 
drive  to  one  of  the  axles  of  the  forward  truck. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  car  is  the  type  of  truck 
construction  used.  The  trucks  are  of  the  four-wheel  type, 
the  axles  having  inside  bearings  of  the  Timken  roller  type. 
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The  truck  frames  are  built  up  of  6-in.  I-beam  side  rails  on 
which  are  placed  the  channel  cross  members  that  carry  the 
swing  motion  bolster.  The  ends  of  the  side  rails  are  also 
joined  by  cross  channels  with  gusset  plate  connections.  The 
axles  are  of  alloy  steel,  heat  treated  and  are  3  in.  in  diameter. 
The  ends  are  tapered  to  receive  the  wheels  which  are  also 
secured  by  keys.  The  axle  bearing  housings  carry  the  semi- 
elliptic  springs  the  ends  of  which  are  shackled  to  and  support 
the  truck  frames. 

The  wheels  on  both  the  driving  and  trailing  truck  are  of 
unique  construction.  The  centers  are  of  cast  steel  with  tires 
of  rolled  steel  30  in.  in  diameter  over  the  treads.  Between 
the  center  and  the  tire  is  placed  a  rubber  cushioning  element 
consisting  of  two  rings  of  rectangular  section  one  on  either 
side  of  a  metal  web  cast  integral  with  and  projecting  out- 
ward from  the  middle  of  the  wheel  center  face.  The  lateral 
thrust  between  the  wheel  center  and  the  tire  is  taken  by 
inwardly  projecting  flanges  attached  to  both  sides  of  the  tire, 
which  overlap  the  wheel  center. 

Each  truck  is  provided  with  four  brake  shoes  operated  by 
a  link  arrangement  similar  in  principle  to  that  formerly  em- 
ployed on  the  driver  brakes  of  American  type  locomotives. 
These  brakes  are  operated  by  a  hand  wheel  through  an  ir- 
reversible worm  and  gear,  with  a  pawl  for  locking  the  wheel 
when  the  car  is  unoccupied.  An  independent  emergency 
brake,  operating  on  the  propeller  shaft  drum  is  also  provided. 
Although  not  included  as  regular  equipment  on  the  car, 
Westinghouse  traction  brake  equipment  can  be  installed. 

The  motorman's  seat  is  located  at  the  left  of  the  engine 
hood.     The  controls  consist  of  a  foot  operated  clutch,  a  hand 


The   Front   End  of  the  Service  Coach 

nd  operated  spark  and  throttle  con- 
•  \  auxiliary  throttle,  and  the  hand 
wheel,  <-r  !  car  is  equipped  with 
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Flexible  Pipe  Feed  Water  Connec- 
tions Between  Engine  and  Tender 

The  first  applications  of  flexible  metallic  connections 
to  the  feed  water  line  between  the  engine  and  tender 
were  applied  in  a  single  large  pipe  line  on  the  center 
line  of  the  locomotive,  through  which  both  injectors  were  fed. 
This  type  of  connection  met  with  some  objection  because  of  the 
possibility  that  a  failure  of  this  connection  would  entirely 
cut  off  the  feed  water  supply  and  cause  a  complete  engine 
failure.     The  drawing  shows  an  application  of  Barco  joints 


Application   of   Barco    Flexible   Metallic   Connections   to   the 
Feed  Water   Line  Between   Engine  and  Tender 

to  the  feed  water  line  which  provides  a  separate  connection 
for  each  injector. 

At  the  tender  end  these  connections  are  attached  by  two 
studs  each  to  [nates  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  tin- 
upper  joints  are  e a<  h  connected  by  a  short  nipple  to  one  of 
the  tank  wells.  By  thus  applying  the  connections  directly 
to  the  tank  instead  of  to  the  tender  frame  the  possibility  of 
leakage  developing  as  the  result  of  any  .slight  shifting  of  the 
eliminated,  and  the  connections  are  raised  tveU  above 
the  rail.  Similarly,  the  terminal  joint  on  the  locomotive  end 
of  the  connection  is  secured  to  the  deck,  with  a  pipe  con- 
El  leading  from  the  joint  to  the  strainer  box  at  lower 
end  of  the  inje<  tor  feed  water  pipe. 

\     is  indicated  in  the  draw  .-ction 

is  carried   well   in  toward   the  renter  of  the  locomotive. 

ins  type,  with  feed  lines  2  in.  in  diameter. 
have  been  in  service  on  six  Consolidation  type  locomotives 
on   the    BangOI  &    Aroostook    for   several   months  during  the 

dm  og  which  time  the  locomotives  have  averaged 
about  30,000  miles  with  do  maintenance  required  to  the 
feed  water  line.  The  severe  clmuti.  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  winter  months  on  this  line  require  almost  constant 

when   the   injectors   are  not   working 
it   is  estimated  that  the  same  service  would  have  required  at 

least  one  .ind  probably  two  renewals  of  the  ordinal] 
Connections       fa    addition    to   the    reduction    in   the   cost   of 
maintenance  the  pipe  connections  also  insure  against  injector 
failures   through   the   collapse  of   loose  hose  linings. 


Frisco  Improves  Financial  and  Physical  Condition 

Interest  on  Income  Bonds  Earned  with  Wide  Margin. 
Operating  Ratio  of  Only  74.61 


A  STEAK  ago  the  question  as  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
was  as  to  whether  the  property  operating  on  its  own 
resources  would  be  able,  under  the  adverse  conditions 
of  1921,  to  earn  the  interest  charges  on  its  cumulative  adjust- 
ment mortgage  bonds  and  its  income  bonds.  The  opinion  at 
the  time  was  optimistic.  That  this  optimism  was  justified 
is  now  indicated  in  the  Frisco's  annual  report,  which  shows 
sufficient  net  earnings  to  provide  for  payments  of  the  interest 
on  both  issues  of  bonds  and  a  balance  after  this  interest  of 
$3,225,680.  In  1920  the  standard  return  and  guaranty  en- 
abled the  road  to  pay  its  interest  in  that  year  and  to  leave 
a  balance  of  $1,743,231.  These  figures,  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  standard  return  and  guaranty,  do  not  indicate 
the  degree  of  improvement  which  actually  took  place  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Frisco  during  the  past  year.  The  following 
analysis  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  situation: 


1021 

Income   available    for    interest $17,354,829 

Interest  on  fixed  charge  obligations. .       9,665,879 


1920  1920 

Including  Eliminating 

Std.  return  std.  return 

and  guaranty  and  guaranty 

$15,826,405  $2,863,086 


9,630,761 


Balance    $7,728,950 

on      adjustment  ■'  'mortgage 
2,391,750 

Balance    $5,337,200 

Interest  on  income  mortgage  bonds..  2,111,520 

Balance    


$3,854,751 
2,111,520 


$3,225,680       $1,743,231        

These  figures  show  that  it  was  standard  return  and  guar- 
anty which  enabled  the  Frisco  to  earn  the  interest  charges 
on  its  income  bonds  in  1920.  In  1921,  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Frisco  improved  its  operating  results,  it 
earned  sufficient  net  to  rival  its  1920  corporate  result.  The 
measure  of  improvement  which  took  place  is  best  shown  in 
the  income  available  for  interest,  $2,863,086  in  the  third 
column,  as  compared  with  the  figure  in  the  first  column  of 
$17,394,829,  an  increase  of  507.6  per  cent. 

22.05  Per  Cent  Less  Tonnage 

The  story  is  told  in  another  way.  The  revenue  freight 
carried  by  the  property  was  22.05  per  cent  less  than  in  1920. 
The  total  operating  revenues  were  12.6  per  cent  less.  As 
against  a  decrease  of  $12,430,455  in  operating  revenues, 
however,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $25,500,838,  or  28.4  per 
cent  in  operating  expenses  and  a  resulting  increase  in  net 
operating  revenue  of  $13,070,383,  or  147.9  per  cent.  The 
road  had  an  operating  ratio  in  1921  of  74.61;  in  1920  it 
operated  at  a  ratio  of  91.05  per  cent.  The  reasons  for  the 
improvement  in  the  balance  available  for  interest  should, 
therefore,  be  evident  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
property,  operating  on  its  own  resources,  was  able  to  com- 


pensate for  the  lack  of  the  governmental  guarantees  in  1920. 
The  Frisco  system  operates  a  total  of  5,256  miles  of  line. 
Included  in  this  total  is  93  miles  of  double  track,  notably 
on  the  sections  between  St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City  and 
between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Arcadia,  Kan.  The  system, 
as  a  whole,  serves  a  wide  area  because  of  its  having  lines 
south  from  both  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  including  lines 
into  Oklahoma  and  also  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  beyond, 
and  also  to  the  southeast  or  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  The  road  has  a  large  branch  line  mileage 
and,  incidentally,  many  grades,  both  of  which  factors  must 
be  reflected  in  the  final  operating  results. 

Diversified   Traffic 

Naturally,  under  the  conditions,  the  system's  traffic  is 
quite  diversified.  The  figures  for  1921  show  that  products 
of  agriculture  made  up  16.04  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage; 
products  of  animals,  2.78  per  cent;  products  of  mines,  37.45 
per  cent;  products  of  forests,  11.17  per  cent  and  manufac- 
tures and  miscellaneous,  28.76  per  cent.  Some  of  the  leading 
commodities  carried  are  bituminous  coal,  petroleum,  live- 
stock, lumber,  lead  and  zinc  and  wheat  and  perishables. 

Bituminous  coal  in  1921  made  up  4,176,715  tons — or 
30.3  per  cent  less  than  in  1920 — and  constituted  24.24  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  This  coal  is  derived  from  three 
fields:  the  Oklahoma  field  near  Henrietta;  the  Arkansas 
district  and  the  Kansas  district  centering  at  Pittsburg.  The 
Frisco  also  secures  some  coal  from  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
district,  but  this  coal  moves  mainly  east.  The  Frisco  has 
been  hit  by  the  coal  strike  but  it  is  our  understanding  that 
in  spite  of  the  strike  it  is  still  loading  coal  in  considerable 
quantity,   although  not   as  much   as  its   pre-strike  average. 

Refined  petroleum  and  its  products  constituted  13.39  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  in  1921;  crude  petroleum,  0.79  per 
cent.  In  1921  the  system  suffered  a  loss  of  65  per  cent  in 
its  crude  petroleum  tonnage  and  16  per  cent  in  refined 
petroleum.  Nevertheless,  the  Frisco  derives  some  20  per 
cent  of  its  total  freight  revenues  from  oil  or  oil  products  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  reason  is  that  it  taps  some  of 
the  best  oil  fields  in  Oklahoma,  notably  the  mid-continent 
field  centering  on  Tulsa.  This  oil  moves  principally  through 
the  St.  Louis  gateway.  The  Frisco  has  a  fast  freight  schedule 
by  which  the  oil  is  carried  from  Tulsa  to  St.  Louis,  414 
miles,  in  about  26  or  28  hours,  the  trains  being  allowed  a 
35-mile  an  hour  maximum  speed. 

The  lead  and  zinc  is  secured  from  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  dis- 
trict, in  which  area  the  Frisco,  because  of  its  many  branch 
lines  and  strategic  location,  is  probably  the  best  fixed  of  any 
carrier  serving  the  district. 

Lumber  and  its  products,  which  in  1921  constituted  11.17 
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per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  is  secured  primarily  on  the 
line  paralleling  the  Red   river  and  extending  eastward   to 

Ark.  The  road  has  a  large  livestock  movement  pri- 
marily to  East  St.  Louis  and  originating  in  the  territory  in 

-  beyond  Fort  Worth;  this  traffic,  therefore,  n 
a  long  haul.  From  Kansas  City,  Wichita  and  Oklahoma 
City  there  is  a  considerable  eastbound  tonnage  in  dressed 
meats.  Northeastern  Arkansas  and  southeastern  Missouri 
give  the  system  a  sizable  and  growing  traffic  in  such  com- 
modities  as  cotton,  grain,  cantaloupes,  watermelons 
These  details  give  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  Frisco's  business 
n-ally  is.  The  Frisco  is  noted  for  its  fast  freight  service. 
From  S  Fort  Worth.  735  miles,  this  service  gives 

a  third  morning  delivery:  from  St.  Louis  to  Oklahoma  City, 
54 2  miles,  third  day.  and  from  Kansas  City  to  Birmingham, 
miles,  50  hours. 
The  revenue  tonnage  carried  by  the  Frisco  in  1921  totaled 
19, 26ti. "14  as  compared  with  24,7 1  S.S45  in  1920 — in  other 
words,  a  reduction  of  22.05  per  cent.  The  reductions  were 
general.     They    were    especially    severe    in    lead    and    zinc. 

were  increases  in  wheat,  in  citrous  fruits  and  in 
potatoes  and  also  in  products  of  animals.  The  freight  rev- 
enues for  1921   totaled  $59,088,309   as  compared  with  $66.- 

1  in  1920,  a  reduction  of  10.9  per  cent.  The  reason 
for  the  smaller  proportionate  decrease  in  revenues  as  com- 
pared with  tonnage  was  an  increased  rate  per  ton-mile.  The 
rate  for  1921  was  1.69  cents  a-  against  1.44  cents  in  1920; 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  average  haul.  Passenger  revenues 
totaled  $21,360,570,  a  decrease  from  1920  of  18.9  per  cent. 
E*hi  total  revenues  of  $86,292,584  compared  with  $98,723,- 
040  in   1920.  a  decrease  of  $12,430,455  or  12.6  per  cent. 

Operating  Expenses  Decreased  28.4  Per  Cent 

In  1921  operating  expenses  totaled  $64,385,707  as  com- 

6,545  in  1920.  a  decrease  of  $25,500,838 

OX  28  4  per  cent.  There  were  decreases  of  39.2  per  cent  in 
maintenance  of  way;  of  33.5  per  cent  in  maintenance  of 
equipment,  and  of  24.4  per  cent  in  transportation. 

With  reference  to  maintenance.  President  J.  M.  Kurn  says 
in  hi.-  remark-:  "The  property  of  the  company  has  not  only 
been  adequately  maintained  during  the  year,  hut,  in  fact,  its 
physical  condition  has  been  materially  improved.  The  ade- 
quacy of  maintenance  expenditures  cannot  always  be  accu- 
rately gaged  by  the  mere  money  amount  thereof.  Several 
bay ntributed  in  1921  to  the  ability  of  the  company 

ire  greater  results  front  a  given  amount  of  money 
expended  for  maintenance-  Wage  rate-  were  reduced  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Labor  Hoard, 
effective    July     1,     1921.      The    price    of    Some    materials,    of 

which  then,  i-  a  relatively  large-  consumption  in  mainti 

work,    ha-    receded    from    the    |>cak    which    grew    out    of    war 

conditions.  'I  he-  efficiency  « >f  labor  has  shown  a  decided 
improvement,  a-  the   weakening  of  morale  and  the  generally 

disturbed   conditions,    which    wire-   the   aftermath    of   the   war 

and  federal  control,  have  been  gradually  disappearing,    ["his 
i-  particularly  true  with  respect  to  laboi  employed  in  main 
quipment.     \  '  • f  maintenani  e  expendi 

hires  in   1920  over  similar  expenditures  in    1921    wa-  i 

-idcr.ilile  measure,  to  the  inclusion  in  the 

[920   charges   of   I  lapping   over   from   previous 

which  were  incurred   m  connection   with  additions 

>vork  cluriiej  federal  control,  the  accounting 

hidl    had    not    been    properlv    .1 1    QUI    by    the    federal 

of  the  property 

I  IW,    with    further    I  that 

in  1921  1,459    tnd 

1,827 

I  i   mile 

there  •••  iplied      I '  ■  lis  for 


tin-  year  totaled  1. 333.812  as  against  1,785,099  in  1920. 
In  the  case  of  rail,  6,717  tons,  or  47.49  miles  of  new  90-ll>. 
rail,  were  laid  as  against  28,154  tons  or  199.07  miles  in 
1920.  Ballast  was  applied  on  118.34  miles  of  track;  in 
1'Ot.  ,,n   208.70  miles. 

Equipment  Rehabilitation  and  Repair  Costs 

The  maintenance  of  equipment,  in  which  there  was  a  total 
reduction  in  1921  a-  compared  with  1920  of  33.5  per  cent, 
showed  some  interesting  figures  of  costs  per  unit.  Thus 
freight  tar  repairs  per  unit  owned  in  1921  were  $107.68, 
the  lowest  figure  since  1917.  In  1920  the  cost  per  car  was 
i;  in  I'M".  $168.93;  in  1918,  $187.51  and  in  1917. 
$103  10.  The  number  of  cars  rebuilt  or  overhauled  in  1921 
was  not  as  great  as  in  1920;  in  1921,  1,501  car-  were  rebuilt 
complete  and  in  addition  1.6S0  were  reinforced  with  steel 
ends,  etc.  In  1920,  2,337  car-  were  rebuilt  complete;  in 
both  years  a  large  amount  of  work  wa-  done  on  refrigerator 
cars.  Of  course,  part  of  these  charges  were  to  addition  and 
betterments.  At  any  rate,  the  Frisco  had  on  April  1,  1922, 
a  percentage  of  had  order  cars  of  8.2,  which  figure  is  low 
comparatively  and  indicates  a  favorable  equipment  condition. 

During  the  year  496  locomotives  were  given  classified 
repairs  as  compared  with  506  in  1920;  in  view  of  the  1921 
falling  off  in  traffic  .  this  result  looks  good.  Steam  locomotive 
repairs  jier  unit  owned  during  the  year  averaged  $8,795. 
The  savings  as  against  the  preceding  year  are  indicated  by 
a  1920  figure  of  $11,380.  The  Frisco's  percentage  of  un- 
serviceable locomotives  at  present  i-  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Concerning  this  matter 
of  equipment  maintenance,  Mr.  Kurn  -ays:  "Elsewhere  .  .  . 
there  is  set  forth  the-  extensive  accomplishment  in  renewal 
and  rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock  equipment  during  the 
year.  The  large  expenditures  made  therefore  to  capital  ac- 
count have  had  a  direct  effect  in  reducing  the  expenditures 
iry  for  adequate  maintenance." 

Frisco  improvements  during  1921  were  many,  Some  of 
the  important  work  was  the  completion  of  the  construction 
of  !8  miles  of  double  track,  namely:  Eureka,  Mil.  to  Pacific, 
6.89  miles:  Sleejier,  Mo.,  to  .Lebanon,  8.82  miles;  Monett, 
Mo.,  to  Globe.  1.37  miles;  Spring  Hill.  Kans.,  to  Olathe, 
9.62  miles  and  between  Anion.  Miss.,  and  Aberdeen  Jet., 
0.81  miles.  The  road  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  a  total 
of  93  miles  of  double  track.  The  total  additions  and  ln'Ocr- 
nient-  charged  to  capital  account  during  the  year  were  >>.- 
019,293,  of  which  amount  $2,033,966  was  in  improvements 
to  existing  equipment  and  $674,835  to  additional  main 
tracks,  lor  power  plants,  machinery  and  toils  there  was 
expended  $489,812,  which  indicate-  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of   this   essential    factor. 

For  1922  the  road  has  ,i  program  calling  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $5,000,000.  Some  of  the  im]xirtant 
items  are:  Completion  of  double  track.  Spring  Hill,  Kan. 
to  Paola;  double  track.  Webster  Groves,  Ma,  to  Valley  Park. 

including  a  reduction  in  grade  from  1.5  per  cent  to  .85  :  grade 

D    work   near  St     Johns,   Mo.,   reducing  the  grade  from 

0  0.6   per  cent   and   a   change  of  line  at   G.irn-i  \  .    M 

with   a    grade    revision    from    1.5    to  0.8    per  cent.     It    is   al-o 

proposed   to  lay    170  miles  of  90-lb,   rail   in   place  of  present 

85  lh:   t.>  -|K-n,|  $250,000   for  steel   underframes,  etc,  for 

jUipment;  $350,000  for  addition-  and  betterments 

motives  and  $1,400,000  for  additions  and  betterments 

on   freighl  car-        Ten  -tall-  were  added  to  the  roundhouse  at 
until   and    five   at    1  ort    W.irth 
The    evidence    Oil     the     whole     i-    that     the     St      Ion 

isco  during  1921  improved  loth  it-  financial  and  phys- 
ical condition   tea  marked  extent   and  that  this  improvement 

should  he  continued  inti  I       propcrtv  is  apparently 

prepareel  to  handle  a  mm  h  larger  Volume  of  business  than 
at  present  and  should  he  able  to  re.iliv  on  any  improvement 
m   it-  territorv    during  the  coming  yi 


Extent  of  Russia's  Ruin  and  Chances  of  Recovery 

Famine  Ridden  and  Bankrupt,  Her  Only  Hope  Is  in  Aid  From 
Financiers  Who  Dare  to  Risk  Fortunes 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 


Is  Ri>si\  coming  or  going? 
I  hi    answer  to  this  question  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 

Russians   but  of  the    ■■■  ■  orld,  and  particularly    of 

the  business  men  of  America,  If  they  are  bold  enough  and 
have  the  money  to  risk  and  want  the  big  earnings  that  may 
result,  the  opportunity  is  there. 

The  Genoa  Conference  gathi  red  to  answer  this  question, 
but  without  Americans.  Britain  and  France  and  all  the  other 
nations  represented  are  powerless.  They  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  means  to  reconstruct  Russia,  nor  have  they 
the  goodwill  of  the  Russians  in  the  sense  that  the  Americans, 
not  interested  in  internal  politics,  have  it.  The  important 
facts  about  Russia,  as  gathered  first  hand  by  the  writer,  after 
traveling  some  10,000  miles  on  her  soil,  are  the  following: 

The  Facts  About  Russia 

First,  she  is  beset  by  an  immense  famine  that  will,  un- 
(  becked,  last  for  another  year  at  least,  taking  a  toll  of  a 
million  or  two  of  lives.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  many 
hundreds  of  her  dead,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  indica- 
tive of  thousands  and  thousands  of  others  to  be  seen  if 
anyone  took  the  trouble  to  seek  them. 

Second,  communism  is  dead  in  Russia.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  utterly  failed  in  realizing  one  of  the  biggest  and 
noblest  and  oldest  dreams  entertained  by  humanity.  Her  in- 
tellectuals, largely  mixed  with  Jews,  and  influenced  by  Ger- 
mans and  socialists  of  every  school,  and  helped  by  the  great 
war,  pulled  down  the  reasonably  good  government  of  the 
Czar.  In  their  turn  they  have  shown  themselves  incapable 
of  government.  They  floundered  for  three  years,  in  an  ex- 
periment so  tragic  that  but  for  its  tragedies  it  would  be 
ludicrous.  Now  they  have  learned  that  water  cannot  be  made 
to  run  uphill. 

'Third,  the  present  Soviet  government  is  making  an  effort 
to  hold  on,  though  its  members  are  tired  out  and  would,  in 
many  instances,  welcome  or  consent  to  stepping  down  if  a 
reasonably  and  sufficiently  socialistic  government  could  be 
found  to  succeed  them  and  spare  their  lives.  The  notable 
exception  in  the  government  is  probably  Trotzky,  who  is  an 
ambitious  opportunist.  But  this  government,  like  all  others, 
is  changing  in  personnel  and  in  point  of  view,  and  is  bound 
to  go.  Should  Lenin  die,  it  might  go  overnight,  as  he  is  its 
dictator  and  backbone.  For  ibis  government  to  go  out  like  a 
candle  might  mean  a  new  revolution  in  Russia,  and  this  few 
in  Russia  want.    All  they  want  is  peace  and  a  chance  to  live. 

Fourth,  Russia's  ruin  is  far  more  moral  and  social  than 
material.  1  have  sen  the  majority  of  her  cities,  her  business 
'enters,  and  nowhere  is  to  be  encountered  anything  like  the 
absolute  destruction  such  as  I  have  seen  in  France's  war 
wrecked  northern  provinces.  Her  railways  function  reason- 
ably well,  all  things  considered,  and  within  a  year  or  so 
could  be  revivified  as  have  been  those  of  Roumania,  which 
two  years  ago  w-ere  in  an  apparently  hopeless  condition. 

Fifth,  there  is  no  disposition  to  attempt  to  use  the  Red 
Army  against  Europe.  The  best  proof  of  this  statement  is 
that  the  Red  Army  is  incapable  of  such  an  adventure.  It  is 
a  fairly  good  police  service,  and  could  do  some  damage  to 
the  armies  of  such  countries  as  Poland  and  Roumania,  but 
not  in  any  serious  degree.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
any  such   adventure  would   be  pre-doomed  to  failure. 

Sixth,  the  Soviet  government  is  virtually  bankrupt.    It  has 


on  hand  in  gold  coin  and  in  diamonds  and  odd  bulks  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  a  total  value  of  possibly  $150,000,000. 
Against  this  it  has  issued  to  date  upwards  of  ten  trillions  of 
paper  roubles  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  will  have  printed 
double  that  amount.  A  dollar  bill  is  worth  today  in  Russia 
about  two  million  of  these  roubles.  The  rate  of  depreciation 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  last  September  a  dollar  bill 
was  worth  fifty  thousand  roubles.  Banking  is  in  the  hands 
of  die  government. 

Seventh,  hand  in  hand  with  the  famine  there  is  a  frantic 
and  fantastic  effort  at  trade  in  Russia.  As  there  is  little  real 
production,  this  trade  takes  the  form  of  speculation.  Every- 
body is  doing  it — men,  women  and  children.  Internal  free 
trade  was  allowed  last  August  by  Moscow  decree,  and  it  has 
grown  apace.  External  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  this  stifles  what  little  trade  there  might  otherwise 
be  with  the  outside  world,  through  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas 
and  over  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  borders.  As  no  one 
trusts  the  government  banks,  every  man  is  his  own  banker, 
and  as  fast  as  he  gets  hold  of  roubles,  in  trade,  he  converts 
them  into  foreign  paper  moneys,  especially  dollars. 

Eighth,  there  is  good  order,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
foreigner,  throughout  Russia.  His  life  and  property  are  safe 
Americans  are  treated  with  a  peculiar  deference,  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  Russian's  general  hospitable  attitude  toward 
a  foreign  visitor,  partly  due  to  the  knowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  protect  these  people  from  whom  they  hope  so 
much.  This  good  order  is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration.  Its  offices  and  agents  are 
in  every  city  center  and  Soviet  officials,  under  the  eye  of 
decent  people  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  the  precious 
daily  bread,  are  loth  to  commit  their  former  deeds. 

Quo   Vadis? 

The  above  are  the  facts,  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  business.  It  may  be  that  already  the  tide  is  turning  in 
Russia,  that  she  has  hit  the  bottom  of  distress  and  disease 
and  disaster,  and  is  on  the  upward  grade;  that  the  mysterious 
forces  of  circumstances  have  relented. 

If  not,  and  if  left  to  herself  Russia  may  be  doomed  to 
disappear  from  the  face  of  normal  life  as  did  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  A.D.  the  great  lands  of  northern 
Mesopotamia,  rich  in  agriculture  and  wonderful  cities.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  after  the  breaking  of  the  Roman 
grip  on  these  lands,  a  grip  that  guaranteed  law  and  order 
and  good  highways,  chaos  came  and  has  remained.  It  has 
long  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  active  minds  to  restore  that 
ancient  prosperity,  but  to  this  day  the  dream  is  unrealized. 

As  in  those  days  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  helped  to  feed 
the  Roman  Empire,  so  in  modern  days  Russia  helped  to  feed 
Europe.  Other  ways  were  found  of  getting  food  for  the 
Romans  and  other  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean.  Europe 
may  have  to  find  other  ways  of  feeding  herself  without 
Russia. 

Left  to  herself,  at  best,  Russia,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  will  become  for  the  next  few  years  the  prey  of  the 
small  trader,  carrying  his  goods  in  a  grip,  so  to  speak,  ex- 
ploiting his  customers  rather  than  improving  their  trade. 
Then,  with  no  more  gold  and  diamonds  and  second-hand 
furs  with  which  to  barter,  she  might  well  die  out.  Her  cities 
might  (case  to  serve  an\    useful  purpose,  as  seems  alreadv 
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the  fate  awaiting  Petrograd  and  her  imperial  palaces,  and 
the  peasants  remain  to  miserably  till  the  soil,  rid  of  the  thin 
veneer  of  culture  forced  on  them  ire  mi  the  townsfolk  during 
the  past  200  years.  Through  sheer  fatigue  and  inertia,  her 
railways  might  cease  to  function  .it  all. 

The  Essentials  of  Reconstruction 

If  big  business  decides  tu  take  the  plunge,  it  must  wade  in 
with  boots,  not  slipper-.  It  mu>t  not  go  in  gingerly.  gral> 
a  stake  and  make  a  getaway.  It  must  not  expect  returns  for 
five  years.  Also,  it  must  arrange  matter.-  so  it  will  make,  if 
it  does  make  anything,  its  hundred-  of  per  cent  in  profit.-. 
set  the  ri.-k.    It  must  work  thr.  ■■■.eminent,  so 

its  hand  will  not  be  seen  too  publicly  and  increase  its  risk- 
by  stirring  up   a   hostile  sentiment. 

The  Russians  are  susceptible,  ready  to  believe  anything. 
This  very  winter,  it  was  commonly  stated  by  the  croud  that 
the  American  Relief  Administration  was  exploiting  R 
How?  Xo  one  could  say  just  how,  in  the  face  of  the  food 
shipped  in,  but  the  very  people  receiving  the  food  were  ready 
to  believe  this  nonsense.  Torn  for  years  by  civil  war  and 
murder,  suspicion  is  the  breath  of  life  in  Russia. 

When  Litvinoff,  under-secretary  of  state,  signed  at  Riga 
last  summer  an  agreement  making  it  possible  for  American 
charity  to  come  into  Russia,  he  did  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. He  made  a  remark  then  that  caused  much 
humored  comment  among  the  Americans.  "Food  is  a 
weapon,"  he  argued,  showing  that  he  feared  the  food  might 
in  some  way  be  used  to  undermine  the  Soviet  government. 
Just  how  he  could  not  explain  to  himself,  yet  he  believed 
what  he  said.  Working  through  the  government  in1 
making   an   agreement   with    it      I  '  ;tll   that    has   been 

said,  and  of  all  of  the  facts,  it  is  probable  that  any  agreement 
the  Soviet  government  makes  it  will  keep,  so  far  as  it  can. 
It  kept  its  agreement  to  pay  indemnity  to  Poland,  for  the 
war  waged  a  couple  of  springs  ago.  It  has  so  far  as  able 
kept  its  agreement  with  the  A  Relief  Administration, 

which  is  patently  an  opening  wedge  fur  American   bu 
if  Americans  care  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact.    In  the 
early  months  it  was  uphill  work  to  help  the  Rus 
to  an  ignorant  government,  beset  with   internal  politi.  -  and 
ambitions,  and  tied  up.  hard  and  fast,  in  its  own  reams  of 
paper,  of  red  stamps  and  tape,  a  machinery  far  more  compli 
cated   and   ridiculous   than   anything  evolved   by   the   Czar's 
•■-.  ernment.  or  any  other  government  with   which    I   am 
familiar.     Hut   tin's  must  be  -aid  of  the  Soviet  government 
it  does  not  mind  breaking  it-  own  i  tt,  too,  had  a  pro 

hibition  law,  but  when  convenient  it  broke  or  changed  the 
law  and  let  its  citi/ens  do  the 

I  with    fear   and   trembling   will 

not  travel   far.    There   is  the  German  bogy.     I  he  Germans 
have  done  little  but  try  to  make  some  highly  pro 

\   have  "ot  -uffi 
i  mmonly  fe  i 
>nii  tion  involves,  on  thi 
u  of  prival  ml  the 

in    foreign    trade       Both    these   points 
ttled  in  prim  iple  roition 

matter-  little 
huge    to    be    paid 
I  | 

the  old 

to   do 


back  to  commercial  independence  despite  her  tremendous 
how  little  Hungary  is  living,  despite  the  treaty  im- 
posed by  the  Allies  taking  away  two-thirds  of  her  lands; 
what  Serbia  has  done  to  get  back  to  normal  life,  although  her 
lands  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  and  her  people  forced  to 
evacuate  during  the  general  war. 

»  >ur  land  is  great  and  fruitful,  but  there  is  no  order  in  it. 
Come  and  reign  and  rule  over  us."'  This  was  the  message 
and  invitation  sent  by  the  Slav  republic  of  Novgorod  to  the 
invading  Norsemen,  in  the  ninth  century. 

Under  Bolsheviks  or  Imperialists  or  New  Democrats, 
Russia  is  now  a  country  to  \jv  worked  as  a  colony.  It  is  a 
country  comparable  to  our  West  of  the  post  Civil  War  days, 
say  in  the  late  "eighties  or  the  early  'nineties,  when  the 
Cherokee  strip  was  opened,  a  little  later  to  become  part  of 
the  great  state  of  Oklahoma.  Colonizing  means  work  and 
money  and  time  and  patience  and  courage  and  hard-hip 
Who  will   undertake  this  Russian  job? 


Locomotive  Cab  Ventilating  Set 

The  problem  of  locomotive  cab  ventilation  is  a  more  or 
less  serious  one,  especially  on  roads  where  steam  loco- 
motives are  required  to  operate  in  tunnels.  An  un- 
usually interesting  method  of  solving  this  problem  has  been 
developed  by  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  being  the  ventilating  set 
illustrated.  These  sets  have  been  applied  in  one  case  to  the 
locomotive  cabs  of  Mallet  locomotives  operating  in  districts 
where  tunnel  clearances  are  close  and  the  grade  adverse  to 
the  movement  of  trains.  According  to  an  officer  on  the  road 
in  question  the  transfer  of  Mallet  locomotives  to  one  of  the 
branch  lines  where  the  conditions  described  above  existed 
resulted   in   forcing  attention   to  the  problem  of  locomotive 


Sturtevant  Cab  Ventilating  Unit 

I  tperiments  were  conducted  in  an  effort  to 
provide  better  ventilation  and  it  was  found  by  using  the 
Sturtevant  electrically-driven  ventilating  sets,  two  units  to 
the  locomotive,  thi  conditions  in  the  cab  could 

be   materially   imp- 

ventilating  i  rated  electrically  by  an  elec- 

tric   headlight    tu:  lied     for    the    purpose. 

re   applied   to  the  locomotive,   located   under  the 
head  of  the  firebox.    The   intake  from  the  fan  gath- 
■  ■   air   at    a    point    about   6    in     above   the   track.     One 
livered  air  to  the  right  side  of  the  locomotive  immedi- 
ineman  and  the  letfl  tide 

r  to  get  the  besl  re-ult-.  it  was  found  Decessax]   to 
rl)  airtight  so  thai  the  fresh  .nr  deliver) 
the  i  ab   would   ci  ol   thai 

il   gasi  -    from  enl 
StUtl  idj   to  run  ventilal  made 

I     I  r.p  m   and  delft 
ii    ft    of  free  air  per  min. 


Maintenance  Reserve  Items  Hurt  I.  C.'s  Showing 

Net  After  Fixed  Charges  for  1921,  $9,656,275  as  Compared 
with  1920  Figure  of  $13,434,841 


The  Illinois  Central's  figure  of  net  after  fixed  charges 
in  the  corporate  income  account  in  the  annual  report 
was,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  $9,656,- 
275.  This  was  a  reduction  of  $3,778,567  from  the  figure 
for  1920 — $13,434,841.  It  does  not,  therefore,  evidence  the 
improvement  for  the  year  which  was  to  have  been  expected 
from  the  favorable  monthly  reports  of  earnings  and  expenses. 
The  Illinois  Central  did,  however,  show  improvement  in  its 
net  in  1921  as  compared  with  1920.  This  improvement 
was  shown  in  the  figure  of  net  railway  operating  income 
which  in  1921  was  $17,542,228  and  in  1920,  $6,343,246, 
the  increase  as  between  the  two  years  being  $11,198,982. 
The  reason  this  improvement  is  not  reflected  in  the  corporate 
income  account  is  the  method  of  accounting  followed,  which 
factor  it  is  advisable  to  point  out  so  that  incorrect  impres- 
- i t  > 1 1 -  may  not  be  gained. 

Reserve   for   Maintenance 

The  outstanding  changes  in  the  corporate  income  account, 
other  than  those  made  necessary  to  show  properly  the 
standard  return  and  guaranty,  were  a  reduction  of  $2,180,- 
644  in  non-operating  income  and  an  increase  of  $7,564,368 
in  deductions  from  gross  income.  Non-operating  income  in 
1921  was  $5,039,238,  as  against  $7,219,882  in  1920,  the 
reduction  being  primarily  due  to  the  non-receipt  of  interest 
on  Louisville,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  second  mortgage  in- 
come bonds  from  which  in  1920  there  was  received  $2,081,- 
014.  Deductions  from  gross  income  totaled  $19,735,213, 
an  increase,  as  above  noted,  of  $7,564,368  over  1920.  The 
important  factor  in  this  account  was  in  "Miscellaneous  In- 
come Charges"  which  in  1921  increased  $7,788,083,  of 
which  $6,851,542  was  due  to  charging  this  account  the 
amount  named  and  crediting  an  account  in  the  general  bal- 
ance sheet,  "U.  S.  Government  Guaranty  under  Section 
209.  .  ."  in  reduction  of  the  company's  claim  against  the 
government,  made  necessary  by  the  cancellation  of  a  reserve 
for  maintenance.  In  further  explanation  of  this  item,  the 
annual  report  states: 

"In  explanation  of  this  reserve  it  should  be  stated  that  last  year 
there  was  in  'Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures  Expenses' 
$2,744,698  and  in  'Maintenance  of  Equipment  Expenses'  $4,109,844, 
a  total  of  $6,854,542,  to  cover  the  additional  amount  which  it  was 
understood  your  company  was  entitled  to  expend  for  maintenance 


.  .  .  during  the  guaranty  period  and  which  it  was  necessary  to 
state  on  the  books  in  order  that  the  amount  would  be  available  for 
these  purposes.  The  amounts  so  charged  to  expenses  were  carried 
as  a  reserve  to  be  expended  in  the  future  and  were  shown  on 
the  general  balance  sheet  in  the  account,  'Other  Unadjusted  Credits' 
under  the  heading  'Unadjusted  Credits.'  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  an  order  dated  December  15,  1921,  entitled, 
'In  the  matter  of  Final  Settlement  under  Section  209  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  1920'  prescribed  a  different  method  for  adjusting 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  guaranty  period.  As  a  consequence 
the  entries  made  on  the  books  in  the  preceding  year  were  reversed 
in  the  current  year  and  'Railway  Operating  Expenses'  was  credited 
and  'Other  Unadjusted  Credits'  was  debited  a  like  amount.  These 
entries  necessitated  an  additional  entry  debiting  'Miscellaneous  In- 
come Charges'  $6,854,542,  and  crediting  the  same  amount  to  the 
general  balance  sheet  account  TJ.  S.  Gov't  Guaranty  under  Section 

Santa  Fe  Showed  Equalization  Reserves  Better 
Because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  reserve  items  in  the  1920 
accounts,  the  total  for  maintenance  of  way  in  that  year  is 
shown  in  the  1920  annual  report  as  $29,034,954— this 
amount  being  corrected  (because  of  the  elimination  of  the 
reserve)  in  the  1921  report  to  $25,870,907.  Maintenance 
of  equipment  was  given  in  the  1920  report  as  $42,028,103, 
which  item  was  corrected  in  the  1921  report's  comparative 
statement  to  read  $37,344,277.  The  result  of  the  inclusion 
of  the  reserves  was  shown  further  in  total  expenses  which 
were  given  in  1920  as  $143,208,180,  or  98.39  per  cent  of  the 
operating  revenues.  This  figure  is  corrected  in  the  1921 
accounts  to  be  $134,181,514  which  makes  the  1920  operating 
ratio  not  98.39  as  previously  stated  but  only  92.44.  All 
this  arrangement  is  a  bit  unfortunate  particularly  because 
the  1920  annual  report  did  not  make  it  clear  that  reserve 
items  were  included  in  the  maintenance  expenses  as  given  in 
that  report. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  similarly  estab- 
lished maintenance  reserves,  made  rather  a  better  job  of  it 
in  its  annual  reports  for  1920  and  1921.  In  the  Santa  Fe 
annual  report  for  1920  the  road  showed  a  sum  of  $13,374,- 
976,  representing  what  the  Santa  Fe  called  an  equalization 
reserve  "for  the  purpose  of  approximating  the  amount  of  the 
maintenance  expenditures  to  which  the  company  was  entitled 
under  the  Transportation  Act."  "The  setting  up  of  these 
equalization  accounts,"  the  Santa  Fe's  1920  report  continued, 
"which  has  not  heretofore  been  customary  for  this  company 
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ied  in  the  amount  of  $14,030,036  in  the  decrease  in 
the  net  railway  operating  income.  .  .  for  the  year  1920." 
Further  than  that,  in  the  statement  of  the  primary  accounts, 
then-  appeared,  as  there  did  not  appear  in  the  1920  Illinois 
Central  report,  items  as  follows:  Under  maintenance  of 
way.  "Equalization,  way  and  structures,  $8,711,056"  and 
under  in. tin:  quipment,  "Equalization-Equipment, 

,919."  The  final  resull  was  that  when  corrections 
had  to  be  made  in  the  Santa  Fe's  1921  report,  the  accounts 
did  not  have  tated  but  instead  thi  equalia  il 

hown  as  debits  oi  d  the  matter  in  both  the 

1920  and  1921   reports  was  clear  at  all  tiro  - 

The  Illinois  Central  by  it-  method  of  showing  the  reserve 
items  suffered  the  unfortunate  resull  which  the  Santa  Fe 
did  not  making  its   1920  accounts  look  actuall) 

than  the>  realh  were.  A  false  impression  might 
have  been  gained  which  would  have  been  regrettable  in  the 
•  a  carrier  like  the  Illinois  Central  which  has  been 
so  careful,  fair  and  above-board  in  taking  the  public  into 
its  confidence  We  doubt  not  thai  there-  ma)  lie-  misrepre 
sentation  of  this  situation  in  various  quarters  which  explains 
why  so  mil'  h  spa  d   to  ki  eping  thi 

straight. 

Illinois  Central  Leader  in  Public  Relations  Work 
The   attention    which   the-    Illinois    Central   has   given    tec 
taking    the    public    into    its    confidence    is    one    of    the    most 
nt  developments  in  modern  railroading.      A   whole  vol 
tune  might  be  written  about  the  methods  followed  by  the  road 
and  a  il  has  been  having.     Generall) 

-peaking,   one  of  the  most    important    factors   in   the   method 
followed  is  to  publish   in  the  form  of  paid  advertising  in 
ever)  new-paper  published  in  the  territory  served  inter 
and  informative  di  I   the  railroad  problem  and  the 

Illinois  ( Central's  '■  suit  of  this  and  the  ac- 

nying  parts  of  the  plan  has  been  an  extreme!)    favor- 
able public    opinion   towards    Illinois   Central    in   thi 
munities  through  which  it  runs,  in  which  i 
in  a  much  ion  than  mosl  other  of  the  country's 

!  in     Illinois  Central    is   recognized   For   its  effi 
in   management   and   operation   generally.      Its 
in   its   public   relation-   work    -  Efil  in    this 

i h   hi  the  van  of  progn  irds  its 

realization  of  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  its  activities, 

Revenues  and  Expenses 

I        [llinoi     O  ntral    in    1921    had    freight    reven 

I     an    increi  '      lt- 

nicl  ton  miles  wen-  less  than  in  1920  but   its 
i       tonnage  carried  was 
npared  with  I 

0    a   reduction  -  I 
1920.     The  In 
Minion,  coal     coal  constitutes  aboul   10  to  45  per  rent  of  the 
total  traffic      m  In  '  ma 

.mil    n  and    in    m  ' 

vlent.   that    of 

w  to  the  ret  eipts  per  ton  mile  the 

for   1921,  o  966  i  ents     whii  h.   im 
i 
I    per   i  c  nt    in    pas 
•iit   revenues  wa  •  nol  rcflei  ted 
I 

I    ■ 
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traffic  .  decreased  wage  costs,  lower  material  and  fuel  costs, 
I  lure    i-    no  evidence   of   decreased   maintenance.     In 
1921   there  were  21°  miles  of  track  laid  with  90-lb.  rail. 

Additions    to    Equipment 

During  the  year  the  read  made  important  changes   in   its 
motive  power  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
creased    17.    but   the  total   tractive  effort  of 
all  locomotives,  5,911,927  lb.      ["he  reason  was  the  acquisi 
!  100  Mikado  and  25  eight  wheel  -witching  locomotives 
while     lus,    -mailer     locomotive-     wen     disposed    oi         \-    to 
passenger  car-,  the-  details  show    55   new   cars  added   and    In 
ed    'I        lii    the    case    Of    freight    cars   3,620    ears    were 
and  3,161  dropped,  a  net  increase  of  459.     It  is  in- 
teresting and  important  to  note  that  m  December  the  Illinois 
Central  had  an  average  percentage-  of  had-order  cars  of  but 
6.6  per  cent.     It  i-  understood  that  the  average  is  slightly 
higher  at   this   time. 


I.  C.  C.  and  State  Commissions 

Adopt  Plan  of  Co-operation 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Ari  \\  of  co-operation  between  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  State  commissions  in  cases  in- 
volving conflicts  oi  jurisdiction,  which  provide.-  foi 
joint  conferences  and  in  some  cases  joint  hearing.-,   wa-  an 
nounced  on   Ma)  3  by  Chairman  McChord  of  tin-  Interstate 
Commi  -ion  and  President  Jackson  of  the  National 

Association  ol  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners  in  the 
form  of  a  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  federal  and  State 
commissions  which  has  been  holding  conferences  recently. 
I  he  n  port  of  the  joint  committee  follows  in  part: 

I'n! .'i.    regulation  of  oui    railroads   is  performed   in   pari   l>\    a 
the   federal    government  and   in   p 
commis  the  vaii.ni-   states.     Conflicts  of  juris 

diction  between  the  egulation  have 

from  time  to  time,  resulting  in  litigation  and  action  by  the  courts; 
im!  the  federal  and  state  commi  -eke   created  in  the 

public    interest   and   have  a   common    purpose,   namely,   the   main 

in  u  liieh  will  in  all  I 
meet  the  public  nee<ls.     In  view   of  this  common   purpose  they 

-honlel,  and   we-  believe  thej    can.   work  together  for  its  attainment 

at  conflict  or  resort  to  litigation.    Such  co  operation  ■ 

tted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  interpreted  by  the 

Supreme  Court  and  is  highly  desirable  in  the  public  ml 

rial  to  such  eo-operation  is  realisation  of  the 

nature  and  diflicultii  mmon  problem.     The  state  com 

at    the-    railroad-    form   a    national    transportation 

system    which    is   not    split    mte>  and    that    the 

public  interest  demands  a  rate  structure,  state  and  inters! 

ious  a-  practicable,     the  Interstate  Con 

ih.it  there  is  dangei   in  ovei  centralizal 
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the  establishment  thereof,  and    for   the   purpose  of  making   such 
■  hi.. ii  immediately  effccti  .     .pinion  of  representa- 

tives <'i  the   [nterstati    I  mmission  and  of   the   state 

commissions  that,  except  as  in  special  cases  it  may  be  found  de- 
iati    therefrom,  the  following  procedure  1"-  followed 
Where  petitions  are  filed  with  the    In  (  ommerce  Com- 

ging  that  intrastat<    rates  unjustly  discriminate  against 
interstat  gaged  therein  and 

1    .mmission  to  remov<    such  discrimination,  it  either  a 
-tate  commission  having  jurisdiction  over  rates  thus  attacked,  or 
the  federal  commission,  desires  a  conference  it   should  notify   the 
ithout   delaj    and  thereupoi  conference   should  be 

_■  d,    likewise    without    delay.      If   the   case   goes    to    trial,   a 
joint   hearing   by   the    Interstate    >  ommerci     I  ommission   and    the 
-ii.n  of  the  state  affected   should  be  held,  provided  a  pro- 
;    or  proceedings  b(    pending  before  the  state  commission  in 
which  action  can  be  taken  b\    it   upon  the  common  record.     Such 
earing  should  be  followed  by  a  conference  to  consider  the 
developed   of   record    so  as   to   provide  opportunity   for  the 
removal  of  the  unlawful  discrimination,  if  any,  by  agreement. 

Joint  conference  should  be  held  on  complaints  attacking  inter- 
state rates  in  those  cases  where  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  appears  likely  to  affect,  in  substantial  and 
important  respects,  the  relationship  between  state  and  interstate 
rate  structures;  likewise,  conferences  should  be  held  in  the  case 
of  complaints  attacking  intrastate  rates  in  those  cases  where  the 
decision  of  the  state  commission  appears  likely  to  affect,  in  sub- 
stantial and  important  respects,  the  relationship  between  state 
and  interstate  rate  structures.  Participation  in  the  ensuing  hear- 
ings, or  in  conferences  following  submission,  will  be  upon  invita- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  the  complaint 
is  filed  with  it,  or  of  the  state  commission  if  the  complaint  is 
filed  with  it.  Joint  hearings  will  he  appropriate  where  similar 
issues   are   pending   before   the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission 


and  a  state  commission,  or  conferences  pending  the  decisi 

cases   where  there  has  been  no  participation  in  the  prior  hearings 

In  joint  hearings  involving  interstate  rates,  the  rules  of  practice 
prescribed  by  th<  Interstate  I  ommerce  Commission  shall  govern 
as  far  as  applicable. 

The  federal  and  state  commissions  should  feel  free  to  suggest 
to  each  other,  and  the  state  commissions  to  hold  among  them- 
selves, conferences  on  matters  arising  under  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, with  a  view  to  harmonizing  in  so  far  as  practicable  rates 
and  practices  in  neighboring  states  by  appropriate  action  of  the 
commissi.. us  of  those  states  without  proceedings  before  the 
federal  commission. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  continued,  in  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  calling 
upon  a  state  commission  to  hold  hearings  for  it  upon  applications 
for  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  involving  con- 
struction of  new  lines  or  abandonment  of  old  lines.  In  such  mat- 
ters joint  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  a  state  commission  may  also  be  held  upon  request  of 
either  commission. 

The  interstate  commerce  act  and  the  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  provide  for  notice  to  the  states  in  certain 
matters  affecting  them,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  complying  therewith.  The  state  commissions  should 
develop  methods  of  keeping  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
advised  on  matters  before  them  in  which  it  may  have  an  interest 
such  as  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  text. 

It  is  realized  that  the  co-operative  action  here  provided  for  will 
be  productive  of  delay  in  disposing  of  important  matters  unless 
the  federal  and  state  commissions  respectively  act  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  compatible  with  the  circumstances. 

Applying  the  co-operative  principle,  conferences  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  development  of  car  service,  distribution  and  admin- 
istration. 


Wabash  Shows  Increases  in  Fast  Freight  Traffic 

Net  After  Rentals  in  1921  $3,863,340,  as  Compared  with  Deficit 
of  $3,817,671  in  1920 


The  Wabash  reports  for  the  vear  ended  December  31, 
1921,  a  net  after  fixed  charges  of  $2,017,576.  This 
compares  with  a  net  in  1920  of  $1,983,943 — an  im- 
provement of  $33,633  as  between  the  two  years.  The  1921 
income  account,  however,  includes  in  non-operating  income  a 
credit  of  $1,245,233  "to  offset  debit  items  in  this  statement 
pertaining  to  the  guaranty  period,"  of  which  amount  $509,- 
018  "represents  unaudited  items  which  are  included  in  ac- 
cordance with  order  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
dated  December  15,  1921,  finance  docket  No.  1606."  The 
net  for  1921  is  the  best  since  1917,  in  which  year  the  Wabash 
reported  a  net  after  fixed  charges  of  $4,172,045;  in  1916  it 
reported  $5,306,498.  All  these  figures  mean  that  the  Wabash 
in  1921,  operating  on  its  own  resources,  did  not  restore  its 
corporate  earnings  to  their  pre-federal-control  or  standard 
return  level. 

The  revenue  tonnage  carried  by  the  Wabash  in  1921  was 
13.44  per  cent  less  than  in  1920.  In  spite  of  this  reduction 
in  traffii  .  the  road  did  show  much  better  operating  results 
than  those  of  1920,  although  this  improvement  is  not  reflected 
in  the  corporate  income  account  because  of  the  fact  that 
comparisons  with  1020  must  take  into  consideration  the  fac- 
tor- of  standard  return  and  guaranty.  The  improvement  in 
actual  operating  results  is  best  shown  in  the  figure  of  net 
railway  operating  income.  In  1921  this  figure  was  $3,863,- 
340.  It  compared  with  a  figure  in  red  in  1920  of  $3,817,671 
which  deficit,  of  course,  was  compensated  for  by  the  stand- 
ard return  and  guaranty.  The  Wabash  had  a  standard 
return  of  about  $5,800,000.    In  1918  it  earned  for  the  gov- 

Bi ent  about  $3,700,000;  in  1919,  about  $800,000.    Thus 

it  appears  that  the  1921  result  was  the  best  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  federal  control,  but  that  it  was  not  as  good 
as  the  results  prior  thereto.  The  striking  improvement  as 
between  1921  and  1020,  which  changed  a  deficit  of  $3,817,- 


671  in  1920  to  a  net  of  $3,863,340,  is  further  evidenced  in 
an  operating  ratio  of  84.45  in  1921  as  against  a  figure  for 
1920  of  98.18.  In  1917  the  ratio  was  70.34;  in  1916, 
but  65.94. 

Perishables  and  Packing  House  Products  Increase 

The  Wabash  operates  a  total  mileage  of  2,473,  of  which 
it  owns  2,034  and  operates  the  remainder  under  trackage 
arrangements.  Of  the  total  owned  mileage  322  is  double 
track.  The  principal  lines  extend  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Kansas  City.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
line  the  Wabash  uses  the  Grand  Trunk  between  the  Niagara 
frontier  and  Delray,  a  distance  of  228  miles.  The  Wabash 
also  serves,  among  other  important  centers,  Toledo,  Omaha. 
Des  Moines,  etc.,  in  some  of  which  cities  it  has  to  use 
trackage  rights  to  secure  entrance.  The  Wabash  tonnage  is 
diversified.  It  serves  a  coal  area  in  Illinois  between  St. 
Louis  and  Decatur,  but  bituminous  makes  up  only  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  There  is  also  a  sizeable  busi- 
ness in  anthracite  coal  received  from  the  anthracite  carriers 
at  the  Niagara  frontier. 

The  Wabash  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  fast  freight 
service.  It  receives  from  connecting  carriers  at  the  Niagara 
frontier  a  large  tonnage  of  manufactures  and  miscellaneous 
freight  for  westbound  movement.  Ka-tUmnd  it  moves  a 
heavy  traffic  in  fresh  fruits  and  perishables  received  from 
connections  at  Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  sizeable 
eastbound  business  in  packing  house  products  from  Kansas 
City,  this  traffic  receiving  in  the  summer  months  a  fourth 
morning  delivery  at  New  York.  The  road  has  the  advantage 
on  this  Kansas  City  business,  incidentally,  that  the  traffic 
does  not  have  to  move  through  the  terminals  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Wabash  is  not  a  rich  road.  It  has  not  been  in  a 
position  to  spend  the  money  that  it  might  like  to  have  spent 
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for  capital  improvements  to  enable,  it  to  operate  with  utmost 
economy.  It  suffers,  as  will  be  noted  below,  from  having  a 
high  debit  per  diem  balance  and  from  rentals.  The  road, 
however,  seems  to  be  well  provided  with  motive  power  and 
its  jiowcr  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  using  Santa  Fe  loco- 
motives lit  5t.  Louis  and  .Chicago,  these  engines 
being  rated  at  5.500  tons  from  the  coal  district  centering  at 
Staunton  and  Mt.  Olive,  south  of  Decatur.  From  K 
City  •<>  il  nil  Mo.,  ami  also  from  Decatur  east  to  De- 
troit. Mikados  are  used:  between  Hannibal  and  Decatur, 
Consolidations;  and  in  Canada,  east  of  Detroit,  Prairie  type 
locomotives.  The  main  shops  of  the  road  are  at  Decatur. 
These  were  built  in  1912  and  1913  and  have  a  capacity  of 
60  classified  repairs  per  month  although  they  are  not  worked 
to  that  capacity,  The  shops  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  have  a  capacity 
of  15  classified  repairs. 

The  revenue  tonnage  carried  by  the  Wabash  in  1921 
totaled  14,581,966,  as  noted  above,  13.44  per  cent  less  than 
in  1920.  Of  the  1021  tonnage,  21.61  per  cent  was  in  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture;  6.04  per  cent  products  of  animals;  35.22 
per  cent,  products  of  mines;  6.68  per  cent,  products  of  forests 
and  25.49,  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.  It  is  interest- 
Lhg  to  observe  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  above, 
chat  although  the  total  tonnage  decreased,  there  were  in- 
-  of  6.99  per  cent  in  products  of  agriculture  and  of 
14.67  per  cent  in  products  of  animals.  The  tonnage  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetable-  does  not  bulk  large  in  the  total  but 
there  were  increases  of  73.31  per  cent  in  citrous  fruits;  of 
24.20  per  cent  in  other  fresh  fruits;  of  69.40  per  cent  in 
potatoes  and  of  47.76  per  cent  in  other  fresh  vegetables. 
Under  products  of  animals  there  were  increases  of  18.42 
per  cent  in  packing  house  products;  of  73.18  per  cent  in 
poultry;  of  86.33  per  cent  in  eggs,  etc.  These  facts  pre- 
bly  represent  the  result  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
e  is  conducted  and  of  the  efforts  of  the 
traffic   department    in    solii  iting   the   business 

The  Coal  Tonnage 

The  bituminous  coal  carried  by  the  Wabash  in   1021   to- 
taled  3,369,218  tons  or   29.18   per  cent  less  than   in   1920. 

ithrai  ite  tonnage  totaled  498,950.    The  Wabash  is  one 
of  the  mad.-  hit  by  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike.    Presumably 

■  pre- nt  moving  practicall)   no  anthracite.    Its  bitu- 
minous   loadings   the   week   ending   April   8   totaled    only    92 
cars.    Its  loadings  in  March  and  April,  1921,  approximated 
about  500  to  mid  cars  weekly.    Because  of  the  relativi 
portance  of  the  coal  traffic  in  tin  total  torn 

ii    will    not    lie  seriously  hurt   by  the 
strike. 

The  freight  revei  Wabash  in  1921  totaled  $45,- 

revenue  too 

irtlv    due    to    the    (ban  llie    tonnage 

quantit]    of   manifest   freight 
both    rel  it 

but  0 

Savings  in  Expenses 

redui 

\ 

ill.   tloll 
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716  il  ■  quipment,    ind    of    54,71  1,637    in 

:4   out   the  drastic   nature 

namely  in  labor     The  i 
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nil  tin  figures  show  that  the  road  laid  in  1921,  10,788  tons 
of  90-lb.  rail  as  compared  with  21,178  ton-  in  1920,  but 
double  the  amount  laid  each  of  the  years  immediately  pre- 
1920.  Tie-  laid  in  main  track  totaled  831,237  as 
red  with  797,576  in  1920.  Ties  laid  in  side  track 
totaled  281,606,  or  more  than  the  average  for  1920  and 
preceding  years.  There  were  178  miles  of  track  reballasted 
as  compared  with  165  in  1920  and  lesser  amounts  in  pre- 
i  eding  years.  These  figures,  on  the  whole,  do  not  show  that 
maintenance  was  cut  unduly. 

Maintenance   of   equipment   was    reduce  16.   or 

19.84  per  cent.  On  April  1,  1922,  the  Wabash's  percentage 
of  bad  order  cars  was  13.8  per  cent,  not  as  low  as  it  should 
be,  but  about  the  country's  average:  The  percentage  of  un- 
serviceable locomotives  on  the  same  date  was  13.8,  indicating 
an  extremely  good  motive  power  condition;  the  country's 
average  on  the  same  date  was  20.1  per  cent.  During  the 
year  405  locomotives  were  given  classified  repairs  as  com- 
pared with  455  in  1920,  but  the  condition  of  power  based 
on  mileage  remaining  in  all  engines  before  due  for  next 
classified  repairs,  was  estimated  to  be  on  December  31,  1921, 
49.93  per  cent  as  compared  with  44.52  per  cent  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920.  The  average  cost  of  repairs  per  locomotive 
mile  in  1021  was  33  cents  as  compared  with  37  cents  in 
1920.  During  the  year  1,419  cars  were  rebuilt  entirely  or 
given  extensive  repairs  at  contract  shops. 

Fuel  Economy 

The  transportation  ratio  for  1921  was  42.74  per  cent.    In 

1920  it  was  50.06  per  cent.  The  expenses  for  transportation 
in  1921  totaled  $25,726,606,  or  S4. 714.637  less  than  in 
1920.  The  largest  savings  were  naturally  in  fuel  and  labor 
due  to  the  smaller  business  handled  and  to  lessened  wages 
and  costs.  There  were  also  sizeable  savings  in  freight  loss 
and  damage.  The  Wabash  has  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  fuel  economy.  For  one  thing,  there  is  an  instruc- 
tion school  operated  and  maintained,  not  by  the  road  but  by 
the  enginemen  themselves.  This  school  has  two  cars  and 
the  men  are  encouraged  by  their  fellow  employees  to  attend. 
further  than  that  the  road  encourages  the  men  by  me 
talks  and  bulletins.  Crews  that  do  extra  good  work  are 
complimented  by  a  letter  from  the  general  manager,  etc.    In 

1921  the  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles 
184,  .i  reduction  of  15  pounds  from  1920  in  spite  of 

the  increased  tonnage  of  manifest  and  light-weight  freight 
luced  tonnage  of  such  heavy  freight  a-  coal,  eti 
The   average   cost   of   coal    on    the   tender   in    1921    averaged 
mpareil  with  $3.52   in   1920,     The  coal  consumed 

j,  a  reduction  of  236,356  tons  from 

Finances 

I  lie   Wabash    suffers    from   the   standpoint   of   rentals.     In 
it  had  a  debit  hire  of  freight  ear  balance  of  SI. 340,405 

This                              •  than  in   1920  but  -till  sufficiently 

large  to  be  a  handicap    Joint  facility  rents  in  ; 

indicating  the  importance  also  of  that  item.   The 

impensating  asset,  bow-ever,  in 

It  ha    outstao  i  k,  but 
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into  tii                        ■  •  te  of  $50  par  v  due  of  pn 

\  ch  $100  par  value 
1 1 

making  a  total  converted  since  August  1.  1918,  of  $37 

800     t'l'  i"  '1 .  tin  ■                      riding  $62.- 

common,    $65,098,400    of    prefem  :      \ 

$10,931,442  of  preferred  B 


Labor  Leaders  Withdraw  from  Wage  Cut  Hearing 

Heads  of  Sixteen  Organizations  Protest  Against  Testimony  on 
Behalf  of  Shippers  and  Public 


Rntativ]  -  oi  the  sixteen  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions withdrew  on  April  28  from  hearings  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Hoard  on  proposed  reductions  in  their 
rates  of  pay,  alter  filing  a  protest  against  the  appearance  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  and  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Hoard.  Sometime  ago  the  board  an- 
ced  that  it  would  permit  representatives  of  these  organi- 
zations to  appear  before  the  board  and  present  evidence  as  to 
their  interest  in  the  wage  problem.  Representatives  of  the 
labor  organizations  held  a  meeting  at  Chicago  prior  to  the 
date  set  for  this  hearing  and  authorized  Frank.  P.  Walsh, 
Donald  R.  Richburg  and  J.  H.  Stevenson  to  file  a  brief  of 
protest  against  the  appearance  of  these  organizations  and 
authorizing  them  to  withdraw  from  "further  participation  in 
such  illegal  proceedings''  in, event  their  protest  was  over- 
ruled. Before  this  protest  could  be  registered,  J.  S.  Burch- 
more,  representing  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
filed  a  brief  which  had  been  prepared.  However,  before 
representatives  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
could  begin  their  presentation,  Mr.  Walsh  presented  the  em- 
ployees' protest  and  after  the  chairman  of  the  board  ruled 
that,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board, 
the  parties  would  be  heard,  all  of  the  labor  leaders  present 
withdrew. 

Wage  Cut  Disputes  Should  Be  Remanded 

The  board's  hearings  in  the  present  controversy  over  the 
proposed  reductions  in  the  wages  of  railway  employees  have 
been  so  burdened  with  incompetent  and  irrelevant  testimony 
that  the  whole  question  of  readjustment  of  railway  wages 
to  meet  present  conditions  should  be  remanded  to  the  com- 
panies and  their  employees,  Mr.  Burchmore  contended. 

"The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  submits,"  he  said, 
"that  when  the  Labor  Board  fixes  wages  by  an  order  entered 
otherwise  than  after  a  public  hearing,  at  which  competent 
testimony  is  offered  under  oath,  and  the  scope  of  the  hearing 
is  confined  to  matters  material  to  the  controversy,  it  infringes 
upon  the  right  of  the  public  to  receive  an  intelligent,  un- 
biased and  correct  expression  from  the  board  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  controversy." 

Witnesses  appearing  before  the  board  are  not  put  under 
oath,  nor  is  their  testimony  limited  in  any  way,  Mr.  Burch- 
more pointed  out.  The  relevancy  or  competency  of  much 
of  the  testimony  has  not  been  judged  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary standards  as  commonly  applied  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
Commission,  boards  of  arbitration  and  judicial  or 
quasi-judicial  tribunals,  he  said.  This  failure  is  "prejudi- 
cial to  the  paramount  right  of  the  public  as  the  silent  third 
party  in  interest  to  every  dispute  before  the  Labor  Board," 
he  added. 

"The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  does  not  suggest 
th.it  the  board  should  adopt  the  technical  rules  of  evidence 
and  practice  applied  in  courts  of  law,  but  suggests  that  it 
should  conform  its  practice  to  that  commonly  employed  by 
state  and  federal  bureaus  and  commissions,  namely,  to  require 
all  testimony  to  be  given  under  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  and 
with  reasonable  formality  to  exclude  matter  clearly  incom- 
petent, irrelevant  or  immaterial." 

N.  I.  T.  League  Favors  Varying  Wage  Scales 

In  outlining  the  position  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  on  the  question  of  wages,  Mr.  Burchmore  said: 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  league  and  of  the  shippers  on  whose 


behalf  it  appears,  that  the  railroads  should  not  be  required 
by  any  order  of  the  Labor  Board  to  pay  or  to  continue  paying 
a  higher  scale  of  wages  to  that  general  class  of  labor  which 
is  used  alike  in  railroad  and  commercial  industry  than  is 
paid  currently  in  commercial  industry  for  such  comparative 
employment,  and  that  the  wages  for  such  classes  of  labor 
vary  so  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  differ- 
ent towns  and  cities  that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
uniform  treatment. 

"We  do  not  contend  that  all  railroad  employees  are  re- 
ceiving wages  that  are  greater  than  paid  by  industries  in  the 
same  section  for  comparable  employment.  Indeed,  as  against 
a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  wages  of  men 
employed  by  particular  railroads,  there  is  no  such  uniformity 
in  the  wages  paid  by  industries  along  the  lines  of  those  rail- 
roads. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  public  knowledge  that  railroad 
labor  in  many  instances  has  become  a  preferred  class,  re- 
ceiving wages  out  of  harmony  to  those  paid  to  comparative 
employment  in  commercial  industries,  and  this  is  neither 
right  nor  in  the  public  interest." 

"Hands  Off"   Policy   Urged 

In  defending  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  heard  in  con- 
nection with  wage  disputes.  Mr.  Burchmore  said: 

"The  public  has  a  large  interest  in  the  outcome  of  any 
dispute  involving  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  because  of 
the  effect  thereof  upon  operating  expenses,  upon  freight  rates, 
passenger  fares  and  transportation  charges  of  the  carriers, 
and  finally  upon  industry  throughout  the  nation.  The  pub- 
lic interest  ought  to  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  board. 
The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  may  fairly  claim  to 
speak  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  shipping  public. 

"As  a  result  of  orders  entered  by  the  director  general 
during  federal  control,  and  former  decisions  of  the  railroad 
labor  board,'"  Mr.  Burchmore  said  in  discussing  the  present 
wage  controversy,  "the  wages  of  many  classes  of  railway 
employees  have  been  so  'frozen'  that  a  carrier  which  is  un- 
able in  the  opinion  of  its  management  to  continue  paying 
those  wages  or  finds  them  higher  than  that  class  of  labor 
commonly  commands  in  that  particular  section  could  not 
effect  a  reduction,  and  could  make  no  progress  with  its  own 
men  toward  an  agreement  upon  a  reduction  in  wages.  The 
practical  result  of  this  situation  is  that  there  has  been  no 
real  opportunity  for  the  management  of  the  railroads  to 
regulate  the  wages  of  their  own  men,  and  for  those  who  de- 
sired to  avoid  any  readjustment  of  the  war-time  wages  such 
as  already  has  occurred  in  industries,  it  has  been  simple  to 
stand  pat. 

"In  order  to  restore  some  semblance  of  freedom  of  action 
to  the  parties,  it  is  necessary  that  the  government  take  its 
hands  off  this  situation.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  dis- 
putes now  pending  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  are  not 
bona  fide  disputes  of  the  character  which  Congress  intended 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  action  of  that  board.  It  will  not 
remedy  any  situation  now  existing  for  this  board  to  enter 
ing  wages  to  be  accepted  by  the  carriers  and  the  men  for  use 
throughout  the  country  or  on  the  lines  of  most  of  the  principal 
either  a  blanket  order  or  an  elaborate  detailed  schedule,  fix- 
carriers." 

The  employees'  protest  was  summarized  by  them  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  person  other  than  carriers  and  employees  should  be  permitted 
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i    Railroad  Labor  Board  h. 
f  proceeding  by  which  one  on  his 
a  suit  pending  between  othi 
person  must  be  competent  to  be  a  party. 

■  to  intervene  as  a  party  a  person  must 

:       int<  rvem   is  purely  statutory 

.ally   limits  those  entitled 

Ite.     i  Section  309.  i 

i  r  which  the  board  has  jurisdiction  are 

>etween  carriers  and  employees  and  it  is  only 

is  jurisdiction.     In  these  disputes 

seeking  to  intervene  cannot  landing 

must  be  individuals  capable 

ndividual   representatives  of   the  organization  - 
intervene  cannot  appear  as  witnesses  in  their  own  b< 

U  iduals   are  beard   they   must   be   called   a-- 

lither: 

The  carrier;  or  (b)   The  employi  ard. 

The  order  of  the  i>oard   apparently  permitting  organizati. 

therefore  improper  and  invalid  and  violative 
of  the  rights  of  the  employees  as  parties  to  tin 
ird  because: 

■  are  not   parties  and  can  not   i 
witness 

•■!.     The  individuals  to  be  heard  een  called  b) 

by  the  board. 
Third.    The  hearing  of  evidence  to  affect  thi 

'  inteered  by  individuals  having  no  standing  in  the 
contrary   to  such  established  orderly  procedui 
•    law"  and  in  deprivation  of  the 

a  "hearing"  such  as  authorized 
itute. 
The  "hearing"  which  the  hoard  proposes  to  conduct  is: 

tside  the  statutory    powers  of  the  board:  and  there- 
fore an  unlawful  proceeding. 

<!.     If  such  a  "lie.n  in  any  way  the  rights  oi  a 

•  will  operate  to  invalidate  as  to  such  a  party  an) 
0f  tli.  I   in   whole  or  in   part  upon  such  a  hearing 

If  it  i-  the  meaning  of  the  board's   ruling  that  evidence  may  be 
filed  without  a  hearing,   such   evidence   would   lie   wholly   inadmis- 
ing  of  it  by  the  hoard  a  violation  of  it-  obliga- 
in  arbitrating 
board  should  not  summon  as  its  witnesses  represent 

to  the  proceeding  because 
Such  organizations   represent  private  partisan   interests   and 
arc  in  no  sense  representatives  of  tin-  public. 

2.     If  the  Ix.ard  permit-  ttion  to  be  heard  rep 

ing  private  or  special  interests  there  will  he  no  reasonabli 

luding  any  organization  at  ijred  to 

hold  cxl  :  iffording  everj 

which  '   Pr "■ 

'   reform,  opportunity  to  be  heard,  thus 

imp..-;  iurden  of  time  and  expense  on  the  parties  and 

■  ig  disputes   >  ely   to 

it ners  and  employ 
on. 'ut  upon  those  issues     To  clutter  up 

-   and   evidence   will 

■ 

ion  follow-  a 
inion,   if   brought    in- 
I   from  official 
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Employees  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
issued  a  statement  which  said  in  part: 

The  refusal  of  labor  organizations  to  continue  in  the  hearing 
before  the  board  was  a  protest  against  a  long  continued  procedure 
by  which  the  dually  deprived  the  employees  of  their 

ible"  compensation, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  natural  justice. 

olated  an  unbroken  line  of  prece- 

d  allowed  testimony  of  the  ability 

of  a  railroad  to  pay   wage-   to  affect  the  tixing  of  a  fair   wage. 

Today  the  board  went  a  step  further  in  receiving  testimony  of  the 

financial  ability  of  the  customers  (shippers)  of  a  railroad  to  pay. 

»ress  established  the  1  d  reasonable" 

authority  to  listen  to  evidence  and  to 

make  it-  evidence  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 

The  di  the  board,  if  based  on  such  evidence,  will  have 

little  value,  and  hearings  are  merely  a  waste  of  time  and  monej 
of   the   carrier-   and   their   emplo; 

Board  Assumes  Jurisdiction  in  Katy  Dispute 

Acting  under  the  provis  ;     tion  307  of  the  Tran-- 

portation  Act,  giving  the  board  authority  to  assume  juris- 
diction over  disputes  that  seem  likely  to  interrupt  commerce. 
the  hoard,  on  April  27,  dispatched  the  following  telegram  to 
the  officer.-  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shop  .raft  organizations  on  that  road: 

Me   information   having  come  to   the   board   that  a  dispute 
exists  between  the  M    K.  and  T.  and  its  shop  craft  employees, 

.  out  of  the  alleged  contracting  by  said  carrier  of  its  work 
on  shops,  tile  discharge  of  a  large  number  of  its  employees 
and  the  placing  of  certain  of  it-  -hop  work  on  a  piece-work  hasi:-. 
which  action  of  the  carrier,  the  employees  contend  is  a  violation  of 
the  law  and  tin  decisions  of  the  board,  but  which  the  carrier  con- 
tend- i-  legal  and  not  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  employees;  and 
it  appearing  to  the  hoard  that  said  dispute  is  likely  substantial!} 
to  interrupt  commerce,  and  it  further  appearing  that  disputes  in- 
volving tin-  -.inic  question  are  now  pending  before  the  board  and 
will  be  decided  at  an  early  date,  the  board,  therefore,  assumes 
jurisdiction  of  said  dispute  and  sets  same  for  hearing  May  4.  at 
10  a.  in.  Thi-  action  must  not  be  construed  as  indicative  of  the 
hoard'-  position  on  the  merits  of  this  or  similar  controversies  now 
pending  before  it.  The  parties  will  maintain  the  status  quo,  a- 
of  the  date  prior  to  the  alleged  contract,  until  the  dispute  is  pa-sc.l 
upon   the   board. 

The  action  of  the  hoard  in  assuming  jurisdiction  over  this 
dispute,  i-  especially  significant  because  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  -hop  .raft-  that  it  would  take  a  strike 
vote  primaril)  because  of  the  action  of  the  carriers  in  con- 
tracting  certain   portions   of   their   operations.     The   labor 

-  have  already  charged  that  tin-  contracting  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  board's  ruling  a-  to  wages  and 
working  .on.liti.m-.  hut  because  of  the  absence  of  one  mem 

the  hoar.l  .in.)  the  importance  of  the  question,  the  board 
has   not    ruled   on   this  subject. 

Orts  from  Sedalia,  Mo.  where  the  Katy  shops  had  been 
"farmed  out"  to  the  A  S  Mocker  Company  of  Cleveland. 
0.,  indicate  that  these  shops  have  again  been  closed  await 
ing  the  hoard's  ruling 

B.  W.  Hooper  Elected  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Board 

w     M         r,  a  member  of  the  public  group  on  the 
hoard,   .md   vice-chairman   of  that  unanimously 

i airman    on    April  R     M 

rd    was 
M        II  i    in    nomination    by 

. .    \\     w     ii  mbef  of  the 

roup  on  I  '  I  Mr.  Ho 

■ 

I  ■'     !  ■  ■  ■  board, 
Mr.    H  l  louse   of 

d  in  1910  v  i 

•ii-.  devoting 
n  form   and 
I  i 

honorary  no 

16,   hut 
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was  defeated.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  board, 
Mr.  Hooper  \\.t>  practising  law  at  Newport,  Tenn. 

Following  his  appointment  as  chairman,  Mr.  Hooper  in- 
dicated that  the  Labor  Board  would  immediately  enter  into 
two  fights,  one  to  repulse  assaults  upon  its  authority  as  a 
I  arbitration  party  and  the  other  to  forestall  the  threat- 
ened strike  of  shop  craft  employees  announced  in  last  week's 
Railway  Age.  He  intimated  that  the  legal  battle  between 
tli.  Pennsylvania  and  the  labor  board  over  the  authority  of 
that  body  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  representatives 
of  the  men  should  be  elected,  would  be  a  "finish  fight." 
Later  Chairman  Hooper  and  Judge  Barton  conferred  with 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  ami  Solicitor  General  J.  M. 
Beck  at  Washington,  in  regard  to  the  next  step  in  this  legal 
controversy. 

As  a  further  sequel  to  this  controversy,  Judge  C.  B. 
Heiserman,  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania,  speaking 
before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  at  New  York  on 
April  28,  said  that  the  Pennsylvania  i>  willing  at  all  times 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  board  "when  its  decisions 
are  legal." 

Testimony  of  J.  H.  Libby,  Representing 

National   Industrial   Conference  Board 

J.  H.  Libby,  representing  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  presented  a  .-.eries  of  charts  to  the  board 
dealing  with  the  actual  earnings  of  railway  employees,  both 
hourly  and  weekly,  their  wages  in  relation  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  a  comparison  of  railroad  wages  with  the  wages 
of  employees  performing  the  same  or  similar  service  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  The  first  chart  presented  by  Mr.  Libby 
showed  that  between  1914  and  the  middle  of  the  summer  of 
1920,  the  total  payroll  increased  271  per  cent,  the  total  oper- 
ating expenses  237  per  cent,  the  total  operating  revenues 
251  per  cent,  the  number  of  men  employed  58  per  cent  and 
the  number  of  men  hours  worked  41  per  cent. 

"After  the  business  depression  set  in  in  1920,"  Mr.  Libby 
said,  "and  the  wage  decrease  had  been  made  by  the  labor 
board  on  July  1,  1921,  the  total  payroll  showed  a  net  gain 
of  151  per  cent  over  1914,  total  operating  expenses  136 
per  cent  and  total  operating  revenues  124  per  cent,  while 
the  total  number  of  men  employed  showed  an  increase  of 
26  per  cent  and  the  total  number  of  men  hours  worked 
showed  a  net  gain  of  only  10  per  cent  over  the  number  in 
1914." 

Several  other  charts  dealing  with  the  "real"  earnings  of 
railway  employees,  defined  by  Mr.  Libby  as  "the  index  of 
a  man's  wages  divided   by  the   index  of  the  cost  of  living 


representing  hi-  purchasing  power  over  any  given  period.  .  . ." 

"On  account  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living."  lie  said, 
"the  'real'  earnings  of  all  railroad  wage  earners  fell  below 
the  1914  level,  until  nearly  the  end  of  1917.  Then  the  in- 
i  reases  that  were  awarded  under  the  Adamson  law  and  by 
the  Director  General  of  Railroads  brought  those  earnings  up. 
but  in  1919  and  in  the  early  part  of  1920,  the  'real'  earnings 
did  not  pay  for  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living.  Finally 
as  the  cost  of  living  dropped  after  the  middle  of  1920,  the 
real'  earnings,  based  on  the  average  hourly  earnings, 
amounted  to  144  per  cent  of  the  1914  level,  and  the  'real' 
earnings,  based  on  the  average  weekly  wage,  120  per  cent. 
That  is  a  net  gain  of  20  per  cent  in  the  'real'  weekly  earnings 
over   1914." 

Mr.  Libby  also  showed  that  the  "real"  earnings  of  skilled 
shop  labor  increased  63  per  cent  based  on  the  average  hourly 
earnings  and  24  per  cent  based  on  the  average  weekly  earn- 
ings adding  that  "the  average  employee  at  the  end  of  the 
week  January  1,  1921,  was  24  per  cent  better  off  in  purchas- 
ing power  than  he  had  been  in    1914." 

Similar  testimony  was  introduced  showing  that  the  real 
earnings  of  machinists,  boilerjnakers  and  blacksmiths  had 
increased  25  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  their  average  hourly 
earnings  and  9  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  their  average  weekly 
earnings. 

For  car  men.  the  "real"  earnings  were  increased  76  per 
cent  computed  on  their  hourly  earnings  and  34  per  cent 
computed  on  their  weekly  earnings. 

The  "real"  earnings  of  unskilled  labor,  based  on  their 
average  hourly  earnings,  show  an  increase  of  46  per  cent, 
and,  based  on  the  average  weekly  earnings,  an  increase  of 
17  per  cent  over  1914. 

For  clerks,  the  increase  in  "real"  earnings  based  on  the 
average  hourly  earnings  showed  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 
and,  based  on  the  average  weekly  earnings,  of  16  per  cent 
over  1914. 

For  telegraphers,  the  increase  in  "real"  wages  was  41 
per  cent  over  1914  based  on  the  average  hourly  earnings 
and  35  per  cent  based  on  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Mr.  Libby  also  presented  the  results  of  an  investigation 
covering  24  manufacturing  industries  employing  approxi- 
mately 700,000  men  and  showing  that  "until  the  middle  of 
1921,  unskilled  labor  in  the  manufacturing  industries  was 
paid  at  a  rate  uniformly  higher  than  paid  railroad  unskilled 
labor,"  but  that  in  June,  1921,  this  situation  was  reversed, 
the  unskilled  labor  in  the  manufacturing  industries  receiving 
average  hourly  earnings  of  but  38.3  cents  while  the  unskilled 
labor  in  railroad  service  was  receiving  44. S  cents. 


New   Hopper  Cars  for  D.  L.  &  W. 


The  1,500  hopper  bottu 
Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Amerii 
">•!    '"    .'3  ft.  1  in.  long  i 


s  ordered  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  Weste 
Foundry  Co..  and  Standard  Steel  Car  Co.  Tl 
are  equipped   with   forged  steel   wheels. 


of    100.000   lb. 


was  equally  divided  between 
ii.    ft.    tapacity:    weight  -14,000 
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General     News     Department 


The   Western    Railway    Club    will    hold    its    annual    im 
and  dinner  at   the  Drake  hotel,   Chicago,   on    the   evening  of 
May    IS.      United    States    Senator    McKinley    of    Illinois   and 
James   C.   Davis,   director  general  of  tin    '  Rail- 

road Administration,  will   be  the   speaker-. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  furn  mployees  in   Mi"i- 

with  cards  containing  a   statement  oi  the  road's  annual 
■  -ts  in   that    stati        t"he   number  of  employ* 
the    -i.it.     i-   ''.424   and    tl  aid    on;    yearly    in 

$13,645,052.     Material  ami  supplies  purchased  and 
paid    amounted    to    $3,003,572.      This    statement    will    be, 
in    the    words  .ol    a    prominent    railroad    president,    a    "talking 
tor  employees  wl  public. 

The    Southern    Railway    System's    new    double    track    bridge 
the  Ohio  ri\er  at  Cincinnati  designed  to  carry  the  heaviest 
;ives    and    cars    now    in    use    was    opened    on    May    1    for 
movement    of    heavy    freight    traffic.      The    restrictions    as    to   the 
weight    of   cars    which    have   been    in    effect    during    constructioi 
and  previously  have  been  modified  so  that  the  Southern  can  now 
handle  into  or  out  of  Cincinnati  any  car  moving  in  the  course  of 
normal    business.     This    will   greatly   facilitate    the   movement   of 
heavy  loading  freight  through   the   Cincinnati   gateway.     The  new- 
bridge  i-  4,300  ft.  long,  consisting  of  1,600  ft.  of  truss  work,  1.600 
ft.  of  plate  girder  work  and    lion   ft    of  fill   between  concrete  re- 
taining walls      A  draw  span  of  tin    vertical  lift  type  365   ft.  long 
with  a  clearance  of  53  ft.  above  high  water  mark   for  river  navi- 
takes  the  place  of  an  old  fashioned  -wing   span  of  the  old 

Another  Brotherhood 

The  Union  of   Skilled   Railway   Maintenance  ,.i    \\.i\    Emp 
has  been  organized  at  Macon.  Ga.,  men  of  that  class  being  present, 
it   is   said,   from   every   important    railroad   in   the   southern   states. 
J.   O.   Raley  of    M  idem   and   E.   X    llutt  of 

Enterprise.    Miss.,  is    said   that   it  is   the   purpi 

this    union    to   take   in   all    employees    of    the    maintenance    of    way 
department  above  common   laborer. 

Pennsylvania-Labor  Board  Case  to  be 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court 

Attorney  General   Daugherty  has   announced   that   the   Depart 
tice  will  support  the  position  oi  ihe   Railroad 
Board   in  an  appeal   from  tin-  decision  of  Judge   Page  ad\ 

lia  ca        ■  hairman  Hoopei  and  R    M 
>r    Board    had    conferred    with    I 
' '        1   on  the   iul 

New   England   Railroad   Club    Meetino 

i  Railroad  <  lub  « ill 

liner  will  be  set v< d  at  6  30 
P.  M  '  photographei  of  the  Bo  I 

;  une,  the  Spot  I 

lantern  slide  ■ 
In   addition 
luring   the  dil  I 

Automobiles  Must  Stop 

i  i  law  undi  i 

public   high 

liars 


To  Investigate  Pacific  Great  Eastern 

John  G.  Sullivan,  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian 
lia-  been  retained  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  Pacific  (ireat  Eastern,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  that  province,  and  which  has  for  some 
time,  been  showing  a  deficit.  He  will  advise  the  government  as 
io  the  best  methods  of  maintaining  the  line  already  constructed, 
and  also  recommend  the  route  for  the  continuation  of  the  rail- 
road to  Prince  George  \Y.  P.  Hinton,  formerly  general  man- 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  is  preparing  a  report  on  the 
operating  and   traffic  conditions  of  this  carrier. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Safety  Section 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  t!  of  the  Ameri- 

can Railway  Association  was  held  in  I  hicago  this  week.  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and   Friday,  with  an  attendance  of  about  125. 

Final  steps  were  taken  to  launch  the  "Careful  Crossing  Cam- 
paign" which  is  to  he  conducted  this  summer  for  four  months 
throughout  the  country.  Among  other  subjects  discussed  were: 
goggles;  the  posting  of  accident  and  injury  bulletins;  control  of 
injuries  resulting  from  ridine  on  locomotive  footboards ;  in- 
juries   from  m  •sponsibility  of  supervisors  for  injuries 

sustained  by  tin  ir  men. 

\  further  report  of  the  doings  of  this  meeting  will  be  given  in 
.i  subsequent  issue. 

The   International  Locomotive   Association 

Ih.  International  Locomotive  Association  is  now  being  pro- 
moted,  inning  for  its  object  the  study  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive;  and  the  preservation  of  records  pertain- 
ing thereto.  In  carrying  out  these  aims  the  co-operation  of  all 
in.  i ested  will  be  welcomed. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  the  association  will 
be  made  available  to  the  members  through  the  agency  of  a  bulletin. 
in  which  articles  of  a  suitable  nature  will  also  appear. 

The   Organization    Committee    consists    of    Arthur   Cun 
Ballard   street,    Nev  Mass . :   Charles   B.   Chancy.   97 

1  afayette    avenue     Brooklyn,    V    V  .    and    Norman    Th... 

340    Spence   streit.    Winnipeg.    Manitoba. 

Signalmen  of  U.  P.  Sue  for  Back  Pay 
Alleging   that    approxitns  00   is   due   them   u 

•    the   railroads,   January. 

10,  signalmen  on  the  Union  Pacific  System  h., 
nu  in  federa  igainst  the  director  general  of  railroads  and 

\   of  this   -urn.     The  attorney   for 

itherh I   ol    Railway   Signalmen    states   that   bis   clients 

d  68  cents  an   hour   for  the  first   16  months  of 
control    of   the   railroads    and    72   cents    an   houi     tor    the   h.il  . 

control,   hut    that    'he   maximum    imount    paid   to   them 

during    federal    control    was    58    cents    an    hour    Fot     the    lirst     16 

months   and   :  hour   for   the   remaining    period 

that    the    dil  ll    on     \pril 

:  the  Union   i 

Development  Association  at    Denver.   May   10 
■  enth  annual  meeting  of  tl 

ting    the    indu-ti  i  d,    imnti. 
I    will  Ik-  held  in  the  Brown  P 

ii  ultural 
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Northern  Pacific,  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  F.  Jackson, 
agricultural  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia.  A  large  attendance 
is  expected.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  addresses  by  J.  H. 
Young,  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western ;  Oliver 
H.  Shoup,  governor  of  Colorado,  and  H.  R,  Safford,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 


Refrigerator  Cars  to  Be  Discussed  by 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

A  joint  meeting  on  the  subject  of  refrigerator  cars  will  be 
held  by  the  Railroad  Division  and  the  Metropolitan  Section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  in  the  Engineering  Socie- 
ties' Building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  on  the  evening  of 
May  16.  Two  papers  will  be  presented;  the  first  entitled,  Some 
Notes  on  Railroad  Refrigerator  Cars,  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd, 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  the  second 
entitled.  Mechanical  Refrigeration  Processes  Applicable  to  Rail- 
way Cars,  by  W.  H.  Baxter  of  the  Balsa  Wood  Company,  Chicago. 
The  data  at  present  available  regarding  refrigerator  cars  is 
fragmentary  and  scattered.  Mr.  Winterrowd's  paper  brings 
together  facts  of  interest,  and  importance  to  car  designers,  manu- 
facturers and  users.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  numerous  factors 
affecting  efficient  refrigeration,  including  air  circulation,  method 
of  loading,  ice  containers,  insulation,  car  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. Tabular  comparisons  of  numerous  designs  of  refrigerator 
cars  are  included  and  methods  of  calculating  heat  transmission  and 
relative  values  of  insulation  are  given. 


Net  Return  for  March  5.83  Per  Cent 

The  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  Class  I  railroads  for 
the  month  of  March  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  5.83  per  cent  on 
their  valuation,  according  to  a  preliminary  compilation  of  the  re- 
turns made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics.  This  is  the 
largest  percentage  of  return  earned  by  the  railroads  in  any  single 
month  since  the  passage  of  the  transportation  act.  It  reflects  not 
only  an  improvement  in  general  traffic  conditions  and  reductions 
in  expense,  but  particularly  the  increase  in  coal  handled  during 
the  month  of  March  for  storage  in  anticipation  of  the  coal  strike 
in  April,  which  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  earnings  for  April. 
The  effect  of  the  coal  movement  is  particularly  shown  in  the 
Eastern  district,  where  the  roads  earned  at  the  rate  of  7.8  per 
cent.  The  net  operating  income  for  the  Class  I  roads  for  the 
month  was  $83,510,888  as  compared  with  $30,807,066  in  March 
last  year.  For  the  three  months  of  1922  the  net  operating  income 
was  $160,998,907  as  compared  with  $27,574,407  last  year.  For  the 
three  months  the  rate  of  return  on  an  annual  basis  was  4.51.  For 
the  month  operating  revenues  increased  3.4  per  cent,  in  spite  of 
an  increase  in  traffic,  but  operating  expenses  were  reduced  9.8  per 
cent.  For  the  three  months  there  was  a  decrease  in  revenues  of 
4.8  per  cent,  while  expenses  were  reduced  16.6  per  cent.  The 
compilation  is  as  follows : 


Fuel  Association  Convention  Program 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  has  announced  de- 
tails of  the  program  for  the  sessions  at  the  annual  convention  to 
be  held  in  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  22-25.  A  com- 
prehensive list  of  papers  and  addresses  has  been  prepared  and  it 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  railroad  men 
from  all  departments  concerned  with  the  economical  purchase  and 
use  of  fuel.  Several  subjects  of  joint  interest  to  railroad  officers 
and  coal  operators  will  be  considered  on  the  last  two  days  of  the 
convention  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  good  repre- 
sentation from  the  coal  operators,  especially  since  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Coal  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Congress  Hotel.  Chicago.  May  24-26.  The  complete  program  is 
as  follows : 

Monday,    May    22  — 10:30    a.    m. 

Invocation     

Opening    Address     I.-    W.    Baldwin,    vice-president.    Illinois 

Central. 

Address  by   President \V.     L.     Robinson,     superintendent     fuel 

and     locomotive     performance,     Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Report  of  secretary-treasurer   T.  G.  Crawford,   fuel  engineer,  Chicago, 

Burlington    &    Quincy. 
Appointment    of    committees,    unfin- 
ished   and    new    business    

Colloidal     Fuel     Linton  W.  Bates,   Mt.  Lebanon,   N.  Y. 

Report  of  Special   Committee  on  Lo- 
comotive  Feedwater    Heating    ....E.     E       Chapman,     chairman,     engineer 
tests,  Atchison,  Topeka   &  Santa   Fe. 
Report    of    Standing    Committee    on 

Firing    Practice    M.     A      Daly,     chairman,     general     fuel 

supervisor,    Northern    Pacific. 

Monday,    May    22 — 2:00   p.    m. 

Lignite    Carbonization     Dr.t  E.    J.    Babcock,    dean,    Mining    En- 
gineering   Department,    University    of 
North    Dakota 
Fuel    Conservation    from    the    Stand- 
point   of    a    Division    Superinten- 
dent     S.     V.     Hooper,     superintendent,     Balti- 
more  &   Ohio. 
Fuel    Conservation    from    the    Stand- 
point of  Representatives  of  Depart- 
ment Operating  Coaling  Stations  .  ,W.    S.   Burnett,  district  engineer,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
Fuel    Conservation    from    the    Stand- 
point of  Locomotive  Engineer  ....C.      J.      Barnett,      locomotive      engineer, 
Illinois   Central. 
Effect  of  Tonnage  Rating  and  Speed 

on  Fuel  Economy J.   E.   Davenport,   engineer  dynamometer 

tests,    New    York    Central. 

Tuesday.   May    23—9:30    a.    m. 

The  Economic  Considerations  Govern- 
ing the  Use  of  Oil  as  a  Locomotive 

Fuel    M.    C.    M.    Hatch,   mechanical    engineer, 

Missouri,    Kansas   &    Texas. 
Locomotive   Fuel  the    Life   Blood   of 

Transportation     G.1    M.     Basford,     consulting     engineer. 

Lima  Locomotive  Works. 
Incentives  for  Promoting  Fuel  Econ- 
omy— A    survey    of    existing    and 

proposed   practices    O.    S.    Beyer,    Jr.,    consulting    engineer. 

New    York. 
Report     of     Standing     Comittee     on 

Front  Ends,  Grates  and  Ash  Pans.E.    C.    Schmidt,    chairman,   professor   of 
railway     engineering.     University     of 
Illinois. 
Report    of    Standing    Committee    on 

Fuel    Accounting    .1.    N.    Clark,   chairman,    chief   Fuel    Bu- 
reau,   Southern    Pacific    Lines. 
Educational  Work  Along  Fuel  Econ- 
omy   Lines     D.    C.    Buell,    director,    Railway    Educa- 
tional    Bureau. 


Three  Months 


Total  Operating  Revenues'  1922 

Eastern    District    Unci.    Poca.    Reg.) $242,565,480 

Southern    District    (excl.    Poca.    Reg.) 62,009,728 

Western    District     1 70,094,420 

Total— United    States     474,669,628 

Total   Maintenance   Expenses: 

Eastern    District    (iocl.    Poca.    Reg.) 80,858,621 

Southern  District    (excl.    Poca.   Reg.l 20,716,840 

Western    District     57,797,276 

Total— United  States    159,372,737 

Total    Operating   Expenses: 

Eastern    District    (incl.    Poca.    Reg.) 181,212,909 

Southern   District    (excl.    Poca.    Reg.) 47,137,912 

Western   District    132,577,622 

Total— United    States     360,928,443 

Net    Railway   Operating    Incrme: 

Eastern    District    (incl.    Poca.    Reg.) 47,863,471 

Southern  District    (excl.    Poca.   Reg.) 11,093,394 

Western    District     24,554,023 

Total— United    State-     S3, 510,888 

Rate   Earned — Annual    Basis: 

Eastern   District   (incl.    Poca.    Reg.) 7.80 

Southern  District    (excl.    Poca.    Reg.) 4.99 

Western    District     4.12 

Total— United    States     5.83 

d  Denotes    decrease. 


1921 

Per  cent  of 
increase 

1922 

1921 

Per  cent  of 
increase 

5220,257,772 

60,484,458 

178,306,097 

459,048,327 

10.1 

2.5 

d  4.6 

3.4 

$643,533,691 

166,878,389 

461,119,303 

1,271,531,383 

$646,545,534 

176,944,917 

512,839,368 

1,336,329,819 

d  0.5 
d5.7 
d  10.1 
d4.8 

82,658,709 
22,492,737 
64,201,138 
169,352,584 

d2.2 
d  7.9 
d  !0.0 
d5.9 

220.063,279 
57,154.949 
162,928,363 

4  10,156,591 

254,920,366 
67,236,739 
193,566,845 
515.723,950 

d  13.7 
d  15.0 
d  15.8 
d  14.7 

196,193,978 
53,203,622 
150,713,589 
400,111, 1S9 

d  7.6 
d  11.4 
d  12/i 

d9.8 

508,954,382 

133.107.669 

380.856.485 

1,022,918,536 

608.381,664 

160,964,267 

457,599,375 

1.226,945,306 

d  16.3 
d  17.3 
d  16.8 
d!6.6 

11,827,161 
4,016,643 
14,963,262 
30,807,066 

96,669,107 
22,797,965 
41,531,835 
160,998,907 

4,271,777 
6,361,245 

16,941,385 
27,574,407 

1.93 
1.81 
2.51 
2.15 

6.44 
4.03 
2.76 

4.51 

0.28 
1.13 
1.12 
0.77 
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Hay  24—9:30  a.   m. 

■■  ernment    and    the    Coal    In- 

dustry    T.    II.    Watkins,  nsylvania 

I  ompany. 
Effect  of  Circula  lotive 

Boiler  Efficiency  F.    *'<■    Lister,    mechanical    engini 

Pas.    .v  Southwestern  System. 
The  Various  Items  of  Saving 
ing  a  Better  Quality  of  Coal 

1  Cars  for  Railroad  Fuel   ...('..    i ,.     Hall,    general    manager,    Walter 

1 1 ',■„'. 

Report  I  '  ■mrniltce    on 

ge    Coal     II     1 1    >:  mining 

engine  ry  of  Illinois. 

Comparative  Practice — 1 

United      Kingdom,      France      and 

Germany     ...  Harrington  Emerson 

- 

Fuel    Stations    W.      E.      Dui 

ntendent      motive      pov.  i  r     and 


9:30   a.    in. 

The     K< I  ment 

iustry 

Standard    Railroad   Coal   Contract    ,.W.    1.    1  - 

The     Railroad     Fuel     Problem     from 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Coal  Opera- 

F.   S     Peabody,   presidi 

.my. 

Thm  Op.   in. 

Report   of   Auditing   Committee    .... 
Report                                                nstitu- 
tion  an  T.    Duff   Smith,  chairman,  lake 

rt  of  Committee  on  Thai 
1923  meeting. 

Supplement  to  1921  Rules  of  Interchange 

\  supplement   to  tin    1921   Rules  of  Interchange  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Arbitration  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Prices 
1  Materials  of  the  Mechanical  Division  oi  thi    \nur 
ican    Railwaj  Thi-    supplement    includi 

interpretations   of   the  Rules  of   Interchange    as   rendered   by   the 
Arbitration    Committee    and    the    following    modifications    of    the 
Itive  to  prices   for  labor  and  materials: 
Rule  101. — Entirely  revised  on  account  of  present  market  prices 
and  labor  per  hour  revised  to  $1.10  per  hour,     Revision  effective 
1922. 
Rule    107. — Several    items    revised    on    account    of    revision   of 
labor   rate,   effective   May   1,    1922 

Rule   112. —  Reproduction   cost   per   pound   prices   for   settlement 
for  cat  I  30  pei  nut.  effective  May  1.  1922. 

1    tr  Rule  _'-'      Material  allowanci  tccount 

■    narket   condition 

Meetings  and  Conventions 


7*/ir    | 
meetings  and   rim  ■ 

Am    Hu- 
ll.Jl   Hotel,    Mlantii    i 

Valve 

1 

ima    St., 

- 


K    (i.   Wells,   Freight  Agent.   Illinois 
Cent  .    111. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Section.      I.   t  I  luirch   St..  Xew 

Protective    Section     (including    former    activities    of    the    American 
Railway    Chief     Special 
.1.   C.   Caviston,   75   Church   St..    Xew   York.    N.   Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Section   (including  former  activities  of  the 
Vssociation    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents)       W.    A.    Fair- 
hanks,  75  Church   St.,  New    York.  X.  ,t .    Annual  meeting,   September 
1922,    Colorado     - 

Section.      J.   C.    Caviston,    75    (  luirch    St..    X. 
Division    II — Transportation    (including    former    activities     of     the 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officers).      ti.    \V. 
Covert.  451   South   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.   111. 

Division   III— Traffic.   T.  tschalk,   143    Lil    ••      St.,   V 

Division   IV — Engineering,    E.   II.    r"ritch.   43]    South   Dear 

111.     Exhibit  Railway   Appliances   Association. 

Construction  and   Maintenance  Sec. ion.     E.   II.    Fritch. 
Electrfcal    Section.      E.    II.    Fritch. 
Signal    Section    (including   former  activities   of   the   Railw.. 

in:.      II.    s.    B  Nov    York.    X.    V.     Xext 

meeting,    March    15    and    14.    Drake    Hotel,    Chicago.     Annual    meeting, 
Jum-    i  M    nmonth   Hotel,   Soring  I  ake.  X.  .1. 

V      Mechanical    (including    former   activities  of   the    Master 
iation    and    the    American    Railway    Master    Me- 
chanics'   Association).      Y.    R.    Hawthorne,    451    South    Dearborn    St.. 
'  no     14-21,     1922,    Atlantic    City. 
X.    I.    Exhibit   !>v    Railway   Supplv   Manufacturers'  Association. 

rmer    activities    of    the 
imotive    Painters'    Association).      V.    R.    Haw- 
thorne. 

I>i\isi<n    VI— Purchas'  including    former  activities   of 

the  Railwry  Storekeepers'    Vssociation).     I     I".   Murphy.  Geni 
Keeper,  New    V        Central  Annual  meeting.   Tunc 

V.  J. 
i  i   inur   activities    of    the 

i'  Icher,   451    South   Dc.-ii 
.    111. 

sociatioh. — C.  A.  Lichl 
N     V.      R)      319    V   Waller   Ave.,  Chicago.     Xext  convention, 
17-19,    1922,    Cincinnati.    Ohio.     Kvhihit    by    Uridgc    and    Bui: 
Men's    Ass,  ciation, 
American    Railway    Ii  — J.  of  Ga. 

tvannab,  Ga.    Annual  meeting,   May   10-12,  19 

1  Works     in     co-operation 

with  the  American   Rail  ion,   Division   IV.)     E.  II.  Fritch. 

■   I    Soutl'    !'  Exhibit     by     National    Railway 

Mini. 

American  Railway  Ma  M  -(Sec  American  Rail- 

way   Association,    Division   \'.i 
American    Railway    Toi       Foi  R.    D.    Fletcher.    1145 

hibil    by    Supply    Association    of 
terican    Railway   Tool  ciation. 

American    Short    Link    Railri  *  -        I      1'     Whittelsey,    Union 

Trust    Bldg.,   Washington,    I1    C,      Annual    meeting,    i 
ington.     I '     C 

A      II.    Eiseman,    1600    Prospect 
Ave.,    '  teveland,    Ohio.      Sectional    meeting,    May    2S-26,    Bureau    of 

inm,     Pittsburgh,    Pa.       \ncual    convention.    I 
1922,  General   Motors  Building,   Detroit,   Mich. 
American  Society  ton  Testini  C    I.  Warwick.  I'mo 

Pennsylvania,    Philadelphia,    Pa.      Annual    meeting.    lunc    2< 
."half.  nte-Haddon  Hall.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
American   Society   or   Civil   Engineers      i      M.    Chandler   (acting 
\\       19th    St.,   New    i  •■■'•.       K.  gular    mi  i  ti 
lavs  in  ni.  nth.  except    July  and  Aug 

American    Society    or    Mechanic*!     <  Ivin    W .    Rice,  W, 

39th  St.,  New   York.  N.vt  meeting,   Ma)  8  11.  Atlanta,  t.a 

Railroad     Division,  \      F.    Stuebling,  Managing    Editor,    Railway 

itcal    Engineer,  Wbolworth    Bldg..  New     York,     Xext    meeting. 

Maj    o-    1922,    !'    Vi  it*  Si      New  i  orl 

i             •  no*      i  l     Darling,  1510  1511   Mall- 

Bldg.,  I  convention,  lui 

Amsrii  is   Wood  Prksei  h* — S.  D.  I              \      I     .\   S,   i'e 

R.   R„  Topeka,   Kan.  Next  meeting,    i  Me      "ileans, 
La. 

I  H  D     Morris,   Northern   Pacific 
I;    R 

■\     OF     Kill  '..  ' 

.  Room    Hi.  i  .  ,\    N     \\     Sta„  Chicago.      Next   met 
•  us  Hotel,    Ml. mo.   City,  N.  J      l  shibil  b]   Railway.     Electrical 

! 

Railway  Exe<  lirman), 

M    l;  •      -i 

i.-  Sun         M  V.   \V.   ( 

Meeting   with    Intel 

R  Al  LW/ 


• 


lion  1 1  » 

-     '■ 

'      -     York. 
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FOKBIIBM  'S     ASSOCIAI  tON. — 

; win   of    St.    Louis,   Fast    St. 

Chief    Interchains    I  i   ,,    Foremen's    Supply-    Men's 

vtion.— D.  li.  W  riyht,  .I4th  St.  and  Artesan  Ave,  Chicago, 
111.  Meeting  with  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Fore- 
men's Association. 

.vti  Railroad  Club. — W.  L".  Cooder,  L'nion  Central  Bids.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  m  February,  May,  September 
and  November. 

-.  Railroad  Association-. — E.  N.  Bessling,  614  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
uigton,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting  May  11,  1922,  Railroad  Club 'of  Nov 
York. 

Fuicht    Claim    Association. — (See    American    Railway    Association,    Div- 

viro 

General  Sl-perintf:niilnt>'  Association  oi  Chicago.— C.  II.  Treichel,  Grand 
Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month.   Room   1414,  Manhattan   Bldg.,  Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — VV.  J.  Mayer. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Detroit,  -Mich.  Annual  convention,  August 
15-17,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  International  Railroad 
Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supplv  Men's  Association. 
P.    White,    747    Railway    Exchange,    Chicago.      Meeting    with 
International    Railroad    Master    Blacksmiths'    Association. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J,  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  meeting  May  22-25,  1922,  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  International  Railway  Supply  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. 

ittokal  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association.  Win.  Hall,  1061 
W.    Wabasha    Ave.    Winona.    Minn. 

International  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association. — C.  W.  Sullivan,  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Co.,  326  W.  Madison  St..  Chicago.  Meeting  with  In- 
ternational  Railway  Fuel   Associatii  n. 

Ma  -tenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin,  Union 
Pacific  R.  R..  Room  No.  19,  Union  Pacific  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Annual   convention.    1922,    Buffalo.    X.    V. 

Master  Boiler  Makers  Association.— Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New-  York.  Next  convention.  May  23-26,  1922,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Master  Cak  and  Locomotive  Painter-  Association.-  -(See  .V  R.  A.,  Divi- 
sion V.) 

Master  Car  Builders    Association. —  (See  A.   R,  Division  V.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  Tie  Producers. — Warren  C.  Nixon, 
Western  Tie  &  Timber  Co..  905   Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Association  ii  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — James 
B.  Walker.  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention,  September 
26,  1922,  Detroit.   Mich. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis.  1  Hanover  Square,  New- 
York      Next  convention,  May   10-12,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

National  Railway  Appliance  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  People's  Gas 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition  at  convention  of  American  Rail- 
way  Engineering  Associatii  n. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  F..  Cade,  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

New  Y'ork  Railroad  Club. — Harry  II.  Y.  right,  26  Cortlandt  St..  New  Y'ork. 
Regular  meetings,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  luly  and  August, 
at  29  W.   39th  St..  New   York. 

Pacific  Railway  Clue. — W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Building.  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting,  lune  7,  1922, 
Hotel  Cleveland,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  600  Liberty  Bldg.. 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  dinner,  February 
1.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New    York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July    and    August,    Fort    Pitt    Hotel.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Railway    Development    Association.— (See    Am.    Ry.    Development   Assn.). 

Railway  Electrical  Supplv  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association  of 
Railway   Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association. — R.  J.  Himmelright, 
17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  Meeting  with  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.    R.,    Baltimore,    Md. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  C  &  O.  Ry.,  Rich 
mond,  Va.     Next  meeting  October   10-13.   1922,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rulway  Signal  Association. —  (See  A.  R.  A..  Division  IV..  Signal  Section,  i 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — (See  A.    R,   A.,   Division  VI.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     Meeting  with  A.   R.   A.,   Division  V. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son. 30  Church  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

Railway  Treasury  Officers'  Association. — L.  W.  Cox.  Commercial  Trust 
Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

ROADMASTERS'    AND     MAINTENANCE     OF     WAY     ASSOCIATION. P.     T.     McAlldreWS 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Sterling.  III.  Annual  convention,  September  19-21, 
1922,  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Exhibit  by  Track  Supply  Asso- 
ciation. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds.  Sunbeam  Electric  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York  City.  Meeting  with  American  Rail- 
way Association,  Signal  Section. 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box 
1205,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January,  March, 
May,  July,   September  and   November,   Piedmont   Hotel,    Atlanta. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich.  West- 
ern Ry.  of  Ala..   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Supply  Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association.— 
H.  S.  White,  9  N.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago. 

Track  Supply  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Ilillbuni, 
X.    Y.      Meets   with    Roadmasters'    ami    Maintenance  of    Way    Associa- 

Travelinc  Engineers  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  Marine  Trust  Build- 
ing. Buffalo,  X.  Y.  Annual  convention,  September  12-15.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

,       ,  ub.— Bruce    V.    Crandall.    14    E.    Jackson    Boulevard. 

Chicago.      Annual    dinner.    May    15,    Drake    Hotel.    Chicago.      Regular 
^s,    3r\   Monday    each    month    except   June,  July   and   August. 
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The  Transportation  Club  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  moved  its  club- 
rooms  to  630  South  Fourth  street  in  that  city. 

The  Gulf.  Mobile  &  Northern  has  inaugurated  a  new  through 
freight  service  between  Jackson,  Tenn.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  New- 
Orleans.   La. 

The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  has 
postponed  consideration  of  the  mileage  book  bills,  on  which  it 
recently  held  hearings,   for-  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  to  accommodate  travelers  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  will  establish  new  sleeping  car  service  on 
June  19.  between  St.  Paul  and  Gardiner,  Mont.,  on  its  Pacific  Ex- 
press, trains  3  and  4. 

The  Chicago  &  Mton  has  announced  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
solid  Pullman  no-stop  passenger  train  between  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  A  feature  of  this  train  is  a  sleeper  exclusively  for 
men  and  another  for  women  only. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  announced  the  opening  of  a  freight 
and  passenger  traffic  office  at  2946  East  Ninety-second  street, 
Chicago.to  serve  South  Chicago,  Calumet  and  Gary,  including  also 
East  Chicago,  Hammond,  Hegewisch,  Indiana  Harbor  and  Whit- 
ing. This  is  said  to  be  the  first  city  freight  and  passenger  office 
to  be  opened  by  any  railroad  in  the  "South  Chicago"  business 
district. 

The  concrete  fireproof  grain  elevator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  to  be  enlarged  this  summer  to  a  total 
capacity  of  4,250,000  bushels.  The  work  remaining  to  be  done 
consists  of  the  construction  of  bins  to  add  1,300,000  bushels  to 
the  present  storage  capacity.  This  portion  of  the  construction 
was  unavoidably  suspended  during  the  war.  The  old  wooden 
Elevator  No.  1  is  to  be  torn  down.  When  finished  the  new  eleva- 
tor will  represent  a  total  investment  of  $5,500,000.  The  plant  is 
electrically  operated  throughout.  The  elevator  has  accommoda- 
tion for  loading  four  of  the  largest  ships  simultaneously.  It  has 
four  mechanical  unloading  machines  which  empty  the  grain  from 
box  cars  by  turning  them  on  their  sides  and  rocking  them  from 
end  to  end.  The  unloading  capacity  of  the  four  machines,  operat- 
ing together,  is  40  cars  an  hour.  The  elevator's  working  capacity 
for  loading  grain  into  ships  exceeds   120,000  bushels  an  hour. 

Coal  Production  Increases 

In  the  fourth  week  of  the  coal  strike  (April  24-29)  production 
has  turned  upward,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  output  of  bituminous  coal  is  expected  to 
pass  the  4,000,000-ton  mark.  Production  of  anthracite,  however, 
remains  practically  zero. 

The  revised  figures  for  the  third  week  (April  17-22)  are  3,560,- 
000  tons  of  soft  coal  and  6.000  tons  of  anthracite,  a  total  for  all 
coal  of  3.566.000  net  tons.  The  same  week  of  the  1919  strike  saw 
5.344.000  tons  of  bituminous  and  2,055,000  tons  of  anthracite  pro- 
duced, a  total  of  7.399,000  tons.  The  current  output  of  hard  and 
soft  coal  combined  is  therefore  some  3,800,000  tons  short  of  that 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  1919  strike. 

Telegraphic  reports  indicate  a  definite  increase  in  production  of 
soft  coal  during  the  week  of  April  24-29.  Loadings  on  Monday, 
April  24.  were  12,131  cars.  This  was  the  highest  since  the  strike 
began,  yet  it  was  exceeded  on  Tuesday  and  again  on  Wednesday, 
when  12.520  cars  were  loaded. 

The  increase  of  last  week  has  come  largely  from  the  non-union 
districts  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Appalachians,  the  bulletin 
says.  It  is  not  due  to  the  return  to  work  of  striking  miners,  either 
union  or  non-union,  but  rather  to  increased  demand  resulting  in 
greater  activity  in   those  districts  which  have  remained  at  work. 

The  quickening  of  the  market  has  not  yet  absorbed  the  accumu- 
lation of  unbilled  cars,  but  the  number  of  these  unconsigned  loads 
is  steadily  decreasing.  Consumption  is  still  being  met  largely 
from  storage. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  anthracite  situation. 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  31  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  by  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  which  propose 
increases  in  rates  of  13;.-  cent'  a  ton  on  soft  coal  from  Curtis 
Mine.  Colo.,  to  points  in  Colorado.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri. 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  May  1  until  August  29 
the  operation  of  certain  schedules  which  propose  a  reduction  from 
10  cents  to  7  cents  per  100  lb.  in  the  rate  on  cement  from  cement 
producing  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  New  Jersey 
tidewater  terminals,  applicable  on  shipments  destined  beyond  by 
water  to  points  in  the  lighterage  limits  of  Xew  York  Harbor. 

The  commission  has  suspended,  until  August  29,  the  operation 
of  certain  schedules  which  propose  increases  in  rates  on  lumber 
from  producing  points  in  California  to  destinations  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  The  present  rate  from  the  so-called  Coast  Group 
is  66J4  cents,  and  from  the  Truckee  and  Hawley  Groups.  62'/i 
er  100  lb.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  rate  of  73 
rom  the  Coast  Group  and  70  cents  from  the  Truckee  and 
Hawley  Groups. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  August  30  the  operation  of 
schedules  published  in  supplements  to  Agent  F.  A.  Leland's  tariff 
which  propose  new  rates  on   petroleum  from  dishing,   Muskogee 
and  Yinita,  Okla.,  to  destinations  in  Kansas.     There  are  at  pres- 
ent  no  through   rates   between   the   points   involved,   except   in   a 
few  cases,  and  it  appears  that  the  proposed  rates  are  beii  _ 
lished   partly   in   anticipation  of  the   proposed   cancellation   of  the 
rules    for    constructing    combination    rates    from    the    taril 
individual  carriers  and  partly  because  this  rule  has  already  been 
cancelled  from  some  tariffs,  which  tariffs  are  used  in  figuring  the 
factors  used  in  constructing  combinations  as  a  basis   for   tl 
rates. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  decision  finding  the  Brimstone 
Railroad  &  Canal  Company  to  be  a  common  carrier  of  property 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  and  that  it  may  lawfully 
participate  in  joint  rates  with  other  common  carriers  or  have  its 
charges  on  interstate  shipments  absorbed  under  appropriate  tariff 
provisions.  The  divisions  received  by  the  company  are  found  to 
be  uniust.  and.  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  cost  of  tin 
service  and  a  fair  return  upon  the  property,  to  be  excessive  and 
in  fact  a  rebate  to  the  Union  Sulphur  Company.  The  respondents 
are  required  to  make  a  study  of  the  cost  of  the  service  performed 
ifter  which  the  case  will  be  set  for  further 
hearing. 

Court  News 

Excessive  Demand  Will  Bar  Recovery 

of  Double  Damages 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad's  rieht  ti 
payment    of   double   damages,    under    Code    sec     J055.    f"r    killing 
•    conditioned    on    its   ability   to   show    bad    faith   in   the 
plaintiff.     It  is  enough  if  the  demand  made  is  rlearlv  cxre- 
.    Chicago,  M   ft  St    Paul  (Iowa)    186  N    V 

I.  C.  C,  Approving  Issuance  of  New  Securities, 

Need    Not   Pass   Upon   Reorganization   Plan 

dimilwing  a  petition  to   te\  aside  an  "rder  of  the   Interstate 

pprOVtng    the  ew    securities 

by    the    Chicago    &    Eastern    llli  mission, 

t    pass 
v  of  rxchang- 

rty;  if  the  property  be  adequate, 
I 
Millet 


Frozen  Signals  Cause  Collision  in  England 

A  railroad  system  of  20.000  miles  is  pretty  sure  to  have  weak 
spots,  howsoever  great  the  skill  and  faithfulness  of  the  men  who 
work  it ;  and  Great  Britain,  with  its  unsurpassed  record  for  rail- 
road safety,  appears  to  be  no  exception  One  of  the  latest  govern- 
ment accident  reports  received  from  London,  signed  by  Major 
1  [all,  tells  of  a  rear  collision  in  a  tunnel,  due  to  two  signals 
irozen  in  the  proceed  position! 

It  was  near  Littleborough.  a  short  distance  from  Rochdale,  on 
the  London  &  North  Western  on  February  6,  a  passenger  train 
running  into  a  freight  which  had  broken  in  two.  It  was  at  about 
5  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning.  The  passenger  train  was  nearly 
empty,  and  no  person  was  killed,  though  the  train  was  moving 
at  30  to  40  miles  an  hour.  The  signals  had  been  left  in  the  pro- 
ceed position  over  Sunday,  the  block  station  being  closed ;  and 
the  signalman  who  came  on  duty  at  4:50  a.  m.  began  operations- 
in  disregard  of  the  rule  to  sec  that  all  of  his  signals  were  in 
working  condition.  He  pulled  the  levers  all  right,  but  the  blades 
remained  fast  in  the  horizontal  position.  How  he  could  do  this 
without  breaking  the  wires    (or  rods)    is  not  explained. 

The  inspector  also  passes  silently  over  other  features  of  the 
case,  a  thing  which  was  very  rare  in  the  days  before  the  war, 
when  the  accident  investigations  were  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  that  we  are  told  about  the  weather 
at  Littleborough  on  February  6  is  that  there  was  a  severe  frost. 
Whether  it  was  snow,  or  ice  or  sleet,  or  mere  frozen  fog.  is  left 
to  conjecture.  The  track  foreman  came  on  duty  at  3  a.  m.  and 
he  loosened  these  signals  as  soon  as  he  got  to  them ;  but  not  in 
season  to  prevent  the  collision. 

Plan  for  Private  Ownership  in  Germany 

The  opponents  of  government  ownership  of  railways  in  Ger- 
many have  made  a  further  move  towards  the  denationalizing  of 
the  railways  by  bringing  forward  a  definite  plan  for  their  acquisi- 
tion and  reconstruction  as  a  corporation,  according  to  the  Times 
(London). 

The  new  scheme  proposes  a  company,  the  principal  shareholders 
in  which  would  lie  associations  of  agriculture,  trade  (including 
banks),  industry,  trade  onions,  and  communes.  The  central  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  the  right  of  inspection  and  a  share  in  the 
the  right  of  inspection  being  limited  to  seeing  that  the 
railways  are  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  public  needs  and  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  company  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  government.  The  railways  are  then  to  be  reor- 
ganized into  four  departments,  each  with  its  own  separate  accounts. 
\-  the  problem  of  making  the  railways  pay  is  one  which  the 
-rovernment  has  failed  to  solve  the  deciding  influence  in  financial 
matters  is  to  rest  with  the  leading  personages  of  German  industry. 
It  is  proposed  to  divide  profits  up  to  6  per  cent  among  the  than 
holders,    profit^    in    excess    of    this    amount    to    go    one-half   to   the, 

shareholders  and  the  other  half  to  the  government    The  initial 

■•hare  capital   is  to  be  as   small   as   possible;   5,000,000,000  mark*   i] 

lugge  • 

In   the   difficult   question  of  personnel   the   scheme   proposes   tli.it 

existing  contracts  between  employees  and  the  government  shall  he 

conditions    similar    to    those    obtaining    in    privatc 

ial  undertakings.     In  other  words,  the  privileged  position 

of  tin  •      '•'■   abolished,     Whether  he  would  continue  to 

work   at   his   present   low   pay   when   his   status   has  disappeared  is 
not    disi 

Railway  Electrification  in  Holland 

Thi  lectrify  the   Dutch   railway   system  is  meeting 

pposition,  accordin  nomic   Review 

nd  M     I     I    W    v. m   Loenen   Martinet,   who  was  a 

memhrr   of   the   commission   appointed   in   July.    1018.   to   study   the 

■i.     lecturing    before     the    Dutch     Royal     Institute    of    Fn- 

linit    immediate    electrification    of    the    system 

lUntrleS     possessed    of    ample     water    power. 
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like  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Austria,  which  moveover  suffered 
severely  from  a  shortage  of  coal  during  the  war,  it  was  a  reason- 
able proposition,  but  not  in  a  flat  country  like  Holland,  which 
had  no  water  power. 

The  coal  consumption  of  the  two  Dutch  railway  companies  in 
1913  amounted  to  about  800,000  tons.  Had  the  entire  system 
been  electrified  there  would  have  been  a  saving  of  40  per  cent, 
as  against  which  there  would  have  been  the  cost  of  construction 
and  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock,  also  the  cost  of  central  power 
stations  and  the  loss  on  scrapped  locomotives, 

Judged  by  this  data  the  proposition  was  an  absurd  one.  If  a 
careful  selection  were  made  of  lines  to  be  electrified,  there  might 
possibly  be  a  saving  of  from  50  to  60  per  cent  on  the  coal  con- 
sumption, but  even  that  would  not  justify  the  scheme.  Only  in 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland  were  they  carrying  out  a  complete 
electrification  of  the  railway  system  on  a  uniform  principle,  the 
one-phase  alternating  current  system.  After  considering  the 
various  systems  of  the  different  countries,  the  Dutch  Com- 
n  had  pronounced  against  the  rotary  current  system  as 
wholly  unsuited  to  Holland.  The  main  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  central  power 
stations  a  sufficient  constant  tension,  and  the  likelihood  of  the 
high  tension  system  on  the  railways  admitting  of  a  regular  supply 
of  electric  current  The  commission  also  contemplated  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  portion  of  the  electric  plant  eventually  being  manu- 
factured in  Holland,  but.  to  begni  with,  they  would  require  foreign 
supervision  in  the  starting  of  their  motor  industry. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Repairs  in  New 

South  Wales  and  the  United  States 

Comparative  statistics  have  their  limitations  even  when  applied 
only  to  railroads  of  this  country  and  railway  officers  have  learned 
the  futility  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them  without  complete 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  fair 
comparison  of  repair  costs  in  Xew  South  Wales  and  the  United 
States  can  be  drawn.  Nevertheless  the  statistics  recently  given 
out  by  A.  D.  J.  Forster,  assistant  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  Railways,  are  of  interest. 
Mr.  Forster  quoted  figures  for  a  leading  American  railroad 
company  and  similar  figures  for  the  New  South  Wales  System, 
as  follows : 

"In  1910  the  total  cost  of  repairing  l,o86  locomotives  owned 
by  the  American  company  was  $2,831,230;  the  total  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  891  locomotives  owned  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Railways  in  that  year,  expressed  in  dollars,  was  $1,824,830.  In 
1920,  however,  the  American  company  owned  1,866,  which  cost 
$17,468,777  to  repair,  while  the  total  cost  of  repairing  1.299  loco- 
motives owned  by  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  was  $6,115,600. 

"Thus  the  cost  of  repairing  double  the  number  of  locomotives 
in  America  in  1910  was  $1,000,000  more  than  was  spent  in  New 
South  Wales  while  in  1920  the  added  cost  in  America  was  about 
$14,500,000.  including  180  additional  locomotives;  whereas  in  New 
South  Wales  we  had  increased  our  number  by  408  locomotives 
and  the  total  additional  cost  of  repairs  for  the  year  was  about 
$4,250,000. 

"In  1910  the  locomotives  in  New  South  Wales  traveled  an 
average  of  21.992  miles  each,  as  against  28,084  miles  of  service 
rendered  by  the  American  locomotives.  In  1920  the  American 
locomotives'  average  fell  to  26.696  miles,  whereas  the  New  South 
Wales  locomotives'  average  increased  to  22,022  miles. 

"Again,  with  regard  to  the  repairs,  the  cost  per  locomotive  mile 
in  America  in  1910  was  5.98  cents.  In  New  South  Wales,  reduced 
to  the  same  coinage,  it  was  9.313  cents.  By  1920,  however,  the 
cost  in  America  had  risen  from  5.98  cents  to  34.38  cents ;  whereas 
in  New  South  Wales  it  had  risen  from  9.313  cents  to  21.727  cents." 


Belgian  Market  for  American  Railway  Ties 

If  railway  tie  exporters  in  the  United  States  can  make  proper 
selling  connections,  they  should  be  able  to  supply  a  fairly  good 
portion  of  the  annual  consumption  of  oak  ties  in  Belgium,  accord- 
ing to  Commerce  Reports.  Since  the  armistice  oak  ties  have 
been  difficult  to  procure,  and  most  of  the  offers  received  by  the 
government  railways  have  been  from  speculators  who  have  not 
been  able  to  deliver  the  goods  when  called  upon.  At  present  the 
railroad  administration,  before  passing  a  contract,  requires  a 
statement  from  a  government  official  in  the  country  of  origin  that 


a  stock  of  ties  actually  exists  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
party  or  parties  submitting  bids. 

Under  pre-war  conditions  Belgium  consumed  from  700,000  to 
800,000  ties  annually,  100,000  of  which  were  secured  in  the 
country.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  ties  will  amount  to  little  under 
1.000,000,  as  much  tie  renewal  is  becoming  necessary  on  the  state 
railroads.  The  internal  production  can  not  help  to  balance  this 
increased  consumption,  as  the  Belgian  forest  reserves  in  oak  are 
limited  and  have  been  drawn  on  to  the  limit  since  the  armistice. 
The  severest  competition  will  be  encountered  from  France,  which 
now  furnishes  most  of  the  oak  ties  imported  by  Belgium.  Poland 
also  ships  small  quantities  to  this  country.  Exact  figures  are  not 
available  on  tie  imports,  as  Belgian  trade  statistics  do  not  con- 
sider railway  ties  separately. 

White  oak  is  practically  the  only  kind  of  railway  tie  now  ac- 
cepted by  the  Belgian  state  railroads,  the  one  exception  being 
German  deliveries  of  beech  and  pine  ties  (the  latter  in  very  small 
quantities),  in  accordance  with  the  Versailles  treaty.  The  annual 
consumption  of  ties  is  limited  by  Belgian  facilities  for  creosoting. 
Government  and  private  creosoting  installations  combined  can 
not  handle  more  than  1,000,000  ties  yearly.  The  state  railroads 
formerly  employed  oak,  beech,  southern  yellow  pine,  and  jarrah 
(Australian),  but  at  present  only  white-oak  ties  are  being  ac- 
cepted. The  standard  Belgian  dimensions  for  ties  are :  Half 
round,  2.60  meters  long,  0.28  meter  wide,  0.14  meter  thick;  and 
squared,  2.60  meters  long,  0.26  meter  wide,  0.13  to  0.14  meter 
thick.  [A  rough  sketch  showing  other  dimensions  (French 
standards)  which  are  accepted  by  the  Belgian  Railroad  Administra- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Lumber  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  exporters  can  deal  directly  with  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, but  for  large  orders,  especially  when  the  American  ex- 
porter wishes  to  obtain  an  entire  or  the  greater  part  of  a  tender, 
it  is  better  to  go  through  a  Belgian  house.  The  government  pays 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  merchandise.  In  case  of  delay 
after  this  period,  the  furnisher  can  claim  interest  on  the  amount 
of  money  involved. 

Further  Consolidations  in  England 

The  directors  of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  Midland 
Railway  companies  have,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  two  companies,  entered  into  a  provisional  agree- 
ment under  which  the  two  companies  will  be  amalgamated  as 
from  January  1,  1923,  into  a  new  company,  the  name  of  which 
will  be  subsequently  decided  upon,  according  to  Modern  Trans- 
port (London).  During  the  current  year,  the  two  companies 
will  continue  under  separate  management,  but  will  work  in  the 
closest  co-operation  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  with  the  object 
of  facilitating  the  complete  amalgamation  as  from  the  date  named. 
The  provisional  agreement  will  be  carried  out  by  a  preliminary 
scheme  of  amalgamation   as  provided'  in  the  Railways   Act. 

The  terms  on  which  the  several  stocks  of  the  two  companies 
will  be  exchanged  for  stocks  in  the  new  company  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  debenture,  guaranteed  and  preference  stocks  of  the  two 
companies  existing  at  the  date  of  amalgamation  shall  be  converted 
pari  passu  into  similar  stocks  of  the  new  company,  such  amount 
to  be  issued  as  will  give  the  stockholders  the  same  income  as 
they  receive  at  present. 

2.  The  preferred  ordinary  stock  of  the  Midland  Company  shall 
be  converted  into  a  new  preference  stock  to  be  known  as  the 
1923  preference  stock  of  the  new  company,  such  amount  to  be 
issued  as  will  give  the  holders  of  the  Midland  stock  the  same 
income  as  they  receive  at  present. 

3.  Ordinary  stock  of  the  new  company  to  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  existing  Midland  preferred  ordinary  stock  at  the  rate  of 
£68  for  each  £100  Midland  preferred  stock. 

4.  Ordinary  stock  of  the  new  company  to  be  issued  in  exchange 
for  the  existing  London  &  North  Western  ordinary  stock  at  the 
rate  of  ilOO  for  each   £100  London  &  North  Western  stock. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  board  shall  consist  of  twelve  direc- 
tors of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  eight  of  the  Midland. 
Meetings  of  the  proprietors  and  debenture  stockholders  will  be 
summoned  at  a  later  date,  when  the  proposed  scheme  will  be 
submitted  for  their  approval. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  these  columns  that  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  was  amalgamated  with  the  L.  &  N.  W. 
on   January   1    of  this   vear. 
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Locomotives 

&  Pekin  Union  i--  asking  tor  prices  on  6,  6-wheel 

"I'm     >  \  'Kin    Arkansas   will   spend   approximately 

$185,000  for  rep. nr-  tives. 

Tm  has  i  rdei ed  25  M 

tives   it  motive  Works. 

Tin     '•  reported   in   the   Rai 

April  22  as  inquiring  pi    locomotives,  has  ordered 

this    equipment    from    the    Baldwin    Locomotivi     \\>>rk>. 

Tin  -         iern.    reported    in    the    Raifa 

April    15   as  rontemplating    buying   5   locomotives.    is    asking    for 

bids  until  12  May  111.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  5  con- 
solidate 

ibana    Railway    (Brazil)    has  ordered 

m  the    American  Locomotiv*  Company    These 
■    by  20  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in   wort  129,000  lb. 

Bra  ill  has  ord<  red  c  type 

1 1  ni  the  American  I  impanj .      ["hi 

motive  will  have  17'. ■  in.  bj  2t>  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  worl                               000  lb. 

Tin-    Boston    &    Maine   has   ordered  2   switching    Idcomotives 
from   the    American    Locomotive   Company.     This   is   ifi   addition 
•   type  and  2()  switching  locomotives   re- 
ported ■■  of  April  22. 

The  Wayne  Coa  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered  two 

4-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  These  locomotives  will  have  11  in.  by  16  in.  cylinders 
arid  a  ■  ■    working  order  of  43,000  lb. 

paky,  Buffalo,  X.  V..  has  ordi  I 

wheel     switching    locomotive    from    the    American     Locomotive 
■  omotive  will  have   1<>  in.  bj   24  in    .  - 

and   a    ti  rking   order   of  99,000   11". 

mpany,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
imotive  from  the    Vn  motive 

•motive    will   have    1(>   in.    by   24    in.   cylinders 
H  working  order  of  99,000  lb 

'The   Xeu    York,   New    Haven   &    Hartford,  reported   in  the 
-  having  orderi  'I  15,  0-8-0  1 1 i" 
-  «i   the    Vmericai    Locomotive   Company,    ha 
additii  •  from  the  san 

-  i  \  ice  oi   the  <  cntral    N'ew 

in  the  Raihi  ■ 
■  inquiring  for   20  Mikado  typi 

I 

1  motive    i  oni 

■     27    in.    b) 

■   ■ 

and  a 

1  I 

\!l    these    1  ■•  ill    1"' 


Freight  Cars 


Tin    I  sited  Verdi    I  opper  i  o.,  Jerome,  Ariz.,  i*  inquiring  tor 
J4  on  i  ars. 

The  Krie  contemplates  having  repairs  made  to  a  large  number 
■    ight    cars. 

Tm.  Elgin,  Toilet  &  Eastern  is  inquiring  for  steel  reinforce- 
ments  for  80  gondola  cars 

Pennsylvania  Engineering  Works,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  is  in- 
quiring  for  8  pairs  of  arch  bar  trucks. 

The  Empire  Refineries,  Inc.,  have  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
North    \niei'  fi  r   repairs  to  600  steel  tank  car--. 

The    Missouri    &    North    Arkansas    will    spend    $277,600   on 
either,  or  both,  new  equipment  and  repairs  to  the  old. 

The  Northern   Pacific  will  purchase  1.000  box  cars,  250  con- 
vertible   work   and   coal   cars.   250   steel    coal   cars,   and   250  stock 

cars 

The  Atlan  !  eported  in  the  Railway  A 

\pril   22.  as   inquiring   for  sheathed   box  cars,   is   now 

inquiring  tor  700  box  cars  , 

The  New   York  Central  will  have  1,000  refrigerator 

ity  tor  its  own  lines  I   the  Michigan  Cen- 

tral   luiilt    in    the    shops    of    the    Merchants     Despatch    at    Mast 

T'-r.    X.    Y.      Mention    was    made    in    the    Railway    . 
\pril  S  that  these  car*  would  lie  built  by  the  Merchants  Despatch. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Northern  Pacific  will  purchase  70  passenger  refrigerator 
cars. 

The    MISSOURI    &    .North    Arkansas    will    spend   $22,000   on    its 
[i  i   equipment. 


Philadelphia,    Pa.,    i- 
25.  tor  50  steel  pas- 


• 


'The  Frankfort  Elevated  Railway, 
asking  for  bids  until  12  o'clock  noon.  Ma 
senger  cars. 

The   Norfolk  &   Western   reported   in   the   Railway     i 

March   11   as  inquiring   for  7  dining  cars,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
■ii   the   Pullman   Company. 

reported  in  the  Railway 
N i < i  i  1  22  is  contemplating  buying  a  number  of  cars  for  pass 

service,    is    now    asking     for    20    all-Steel    express    cars    70    ft.    long. 
and   10  ail-steel   coaches   74  ft.  long. 

Tin    [nterboro   Rapid  Transit  Co.  has  been  directed  by  the 

I  r.uisit    Commission,    N'ew     \  ork.    to    buj     350    new    subway    cars. 

tils    for   tile   purchase   ot    100  car-   at   once,    for    -■ 
on    Aug.    1.   ami    for   2tK)   cars    within   0   months   after   approval    of 
necessary    Storage  yard 

ClIESAPEAKI     S    Ohio,    reported  in    the    Rm    i 

March    25    as    inquiring    for    63    cars     i  service,    lias 

d    22    undivided    coaches,    s    dividi  8   combination 

express    with  automobile   doors   and   20 

straight  express  cars,  from  the  Pressed  S                    mpan) 


Iron  and  Steel 

from  thi'   Mlim  mpany, 

fi  -ni  the  Him 

with  the 
foui    deck 

n  the    Vincrii  i  i| 

00  i 

'  '"Us  place- 


May  6,  1922 
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The  Imperial  Government  Railways  oi  Japan,  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  April  _*>.  as  inquiring  for  10,000  tons  of  75-lb. 
rail  and  a  small  quantity  of  splice  bar-,  has  ordered,  through 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaiska.  Ltd.,  New  Vork  City,  10,000  tons  of  75-lb. 
rail  and  830  tons  of  splice  bars  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Companj 


Track  Specialties 


The   Chesapeake  &   Ohio   is   reported   to   have  ordered  2,200 
i  tie  plates. 

The  Northern  Pacific  lias  ordered  2.400  continuous  insulated 

joints   from  the   Rail  Joint  Company. 

The  Chicago  &   North  Western   is  reported  to  have  ordered 
8.000  to  10.00(1  kegs  of  holts  and  spikes. 

The   Pere  Marquette  has  ordered  5,000  "100-per  cent"  joints 
from  the   Rail  Joint   Company   for  85-lb.  rails. 

The   Michigan   Central   has   placed  an   order   with   the   Rail 
Joint   Company    for    10,00(1   "100-per   cent"   joints    for    100-lh.   rails. 


Machinery  and  Tools 


The  Chicaco,   Indianapolis  &   Louisville 
five-foot  radial  drill. 


inquiring   for   a 


The  Western  Maryland  is  inquiring  for  a  number  of  machine 

tools  including  lathes  and  punches. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pail  is  inquiring  for  a 
44-in.  vertical  boring  mill,  and  a  36-in.  lathe. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  number  of 
tools  for  repair  work,  including  hydraulic  riveters. 

The  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  is  reported  to  have  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  machine  tools,  including  a  driving  wheel  lathe,  wheel  press, 
radial  drill  and  a  car  wheel  borer. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  inquiring  for  a  car 
wheel  lathe,  a  6-ft.  radial  drill,  a  single-end  angle-iron  shears, 
a  single-end  punch  and  shear,  a  20-ft.  plate  bending  roll,  two 
single-end  punches,  a  double-end  punch  and  shear,  a  splitting  shear, 
and  an  angle-iron  bending  roll. 

Miscellaneous 

The  New  York  Central  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  May  16,  for  its  requirements  of  steel  bars,  steel  shapes, 
steel  plates  and  track  materials. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  will  accept  bids  until  May  6, 
for  requirements  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1923.  of  incan- 
descent electric  lamps  of  the  following  types :  carbon  filament ; 
tungsten  filament-vacuum;  tungsten  filament-gas  filled;  and 
miniature. 


On   the   Wheeling   &   Lake   Erie 


Supply  Trade  News 


iiimmiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiitniniiHiitiiiiiiiii 

R.  S.  Wensley  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
G.   M.   Basford   Company,    New   York. 

Daniel  M.  Brady  has  removed  his  office  from  "5  Liberty 
street   to  90  West  street.   New  York   City. 

The  Allen-Bradley  Company,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  ha>  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  1318  Chemical  building.  St.  Loin-,   Mo. 

A.  H.  Hudson  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the 
railroad  division,  Service  Motor  Truck  Company,  w  ith  eastern 
headquarters. 

The  Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Company  has  removed  its  office 
from  66  Broadway  to  its  new  warehouse  at  47  West  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

The  Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company  iias  moved 
its  general  offices  from  the  Railway  Exchange  building.  Chicago, 
to  the   Kimball   building. 

A.  G.  Shaver,  chief  engineer  of  the  Regan  Safety  Devices 
Company,  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
resigned    effective    May    1. 

Howard  Yeomans  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Bishop 
&  Babcock  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  E.  S. 
Griffiths,  who  has  resigned  due  to  ill  health.  F.  R.  Pleasanton 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  formerly  director  of  the  Division  of  Opera- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  more  recently  vice- 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  director, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Safety 
Appliance  Company,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Tyler  will  be 
located  in  Chicago  with  temporary  offices  in  the  People's  Gas 
building.  A  photograph  and  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Tyler 
were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  in  the  issue  of  February  13, 
1920. 

The  Walsh  Tie  Company  has  just  completed  a  new  timber 
treating  plant  at  Gilkey,  near  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  appears  in  this  week's  Railway  Age.  P.  R. 
Walsh,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  president  of  this  company:  J.  C. 
Kirkpatrick,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  vice-president:  and  H.  S.  Gilkey, 
Minneapolis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  A.  Meyer,  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy's  lumber 
treating  plant  at  Galesburg,  111.,  is  superintendent  of  the 
tie  and  post  plants,  F.  G.  Moore  is  assistant  superintendent 
of  these  plants,  and  L.  A.  Furlong  is  superintendent  of  the 
pole  treating  plant. 

E.  A.  Langenbach  was  elected  president  of  the  Alloy  Steel 
Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on 
April  18,  succeeding  H.  R.  Jones,  resigned:  Mr.  Langenbach 
also  being  re-elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
John  McConnel,  who  recently  returned  to  the  company,  and 
Elton  Hoyt,  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
were  elected  directors,  succeeding  E.  L.  Hang  and  J.  A. 
Buell,  while  George  H.  Clark  was  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  C.  W.  Kreig,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  succeeding  Mr.  Hang  as  treasurer.  Mr. 
McConnel  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operations  at 
the   meeting. 


Obituary 

William  A.  Greaves,  a  retired  machine  tool  manufacturer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  in  that  city  on  April  18.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  Greaves-Kltisman  &  Co.,  lathe  manufacturers. 

William  S.  Reid,  manager  of  the  railroad  department  of 
the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  branch  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical 
Company,  Chicago,  died  at  St.  Barnabas  hospital,  Minne- 
apolis, on  April  25,  from  the   effects  of  blood  poisoning. 
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Railway  Construction 

Smihiiiimuiui    i«  iiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiinimniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii m , 

han  Pacific — This  company  has  obtained  appropriations 
of  $331,000  and  $410,000,  respectively,  from  the  province  of  Alberta 
to  construct  a  13-mile  extension  of  the  Peace  river  branch  and 
a  15-mile  extension  of  the  Grand  Prairie  branch  of  the  Edmonton, 
Dunvegan  &  British  Columbia,  a  line  which  it  now  operates  under 
a  five-year  agreement  with  the  Province  of  Alberta.  Negotiations 
are  being  made  at  the  present  time  for  the  proposed  extension 
and  it  is  expected  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached  permitting 
the  undertaking  of  this  work  in  the  near  future. 

Chicago  &  North  WESTERN. — This  company,  which  was  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  IS,  and  April  22,  as  receiving  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  450-ton  coaling  station  and  ash  handling 
facilities  in  Chicago,  to  cost  $100,000,  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
this  work  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  White  Construction  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
for  the  construction  of  two  subways  in  connection  with  track 
depression  work  in  that  city,  the  cost  of  which  will  approximate 
$60,000. 

<  hicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  has  awarded 
contracts  to  the  Ogle  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  for  the 
construction  of  a  150-ton  coaling  station  at  Bridgeport,  Neb., 
and  for  the  construction  of  100-ton  coaling  stations  at  Fairmont, 
Neb.,  and  Benkleman. 

Chicago,    Milwaukee   &    St.    Paul.— This    company    has    re- 
sumed work  on  its  Chicago  and  Evanston  division  track  elevation 
between    Irving    Park    boulevard    and    Howard    street    and    con- 
templates  finishing   the   balance   of   the   program   comprisin 
construction    of    a    fourth    track    with   necessary   brid| 
seven  stations  to  cost  $700,000. 

Dodge  City  &  Cimarron-  This  company,  which  was  i 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  11  as  applying  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  construct  a  56-mile  exten- 
sion to  its  line  from  Satanta,  Kan.,  through  Haskell,  Grant  and 
Stanton  counties,  has  obtained  this  authority  and  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  work  to  the  Scott,  White  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  is  now  undertaking  this  work. 

Gulf,  Color  \do  &  Santa  Fe— This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  H.   I1    "  '"r  ,M<-  construction 

of  a  freight  station  at   Brcnham,  Tex.,  to  consist  of  a  two-story 
head  house,  32  by  36  ft.,  and  a  32  by  80  Et    warehouse,  to| 
with  covered  and  uncovered  platforms. 

Gulf   &    Ship    Island. — This   company   is   now    building    with 

compai  ombined  engine 

shop  and  blacksmith   shop  and  a  masonry  and  steel 

machine    shop,    together    with    cinder    handling    facilities    anil    new 

tra<k.   the   construction   of   which   will   involve  an  expenditure  of 

iny,  which  wa    reported  in  the 
of  July   16,  ing  closed  bids  for  tl 

■ir    rapacity    pumping    ital 
and  win'  h  d< 

inv  will  close  bids  early 

itnately  17  miles  of  line  i. 

lumbii      This 

I  .ml  whii  h  the  pro- 
prepared  for 

<  -Tiffin  i 


Lacombe  &  Northwestern. — This  railroad,  which  was  acquired 
by  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada,  a  few  years  ago,  will  be 
extended  this  season  for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  A 
sum  of  $265,000  has  been  authorized  for  the  purpose  and  all 
work  will  be  carried  out  by  contract,  bids  for  which  will  be 
called  in  the  near  future. 

Lehigh  &  New  England. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  F.  H.  Clement  &  Company  for  labor  and  materials  for 
concrete  masonry  required  for  four  bridge  replacements  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  two  in  New  Jersey  and  for  the  temporary 
support  of  tracks  during  construction.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  work  is  $58,000. 

Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  has  applied  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  branch  from  Delta  to  Filmore,  Utah,  35  miles. 

Michigan  Central. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  March  25  as  having  closed  bids  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  $35,000  brick  passenger  station  at  Hastings,  Mich., 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Ehle  Construction  Company  for 
this  work. 

Missouri  Paciuc. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  1  as  receiving  bids  for  the  replacing  of  10 
wooden  trestles  with  concrete  structures  and  earth  embankments 
near  Aurora,  Mo.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  this  work  to  Jerome 
Moss.  Chicago ;  Roach  &  Stansel,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  Walter 
Denison,   Cushrnan,   Ark.,   who   will   handle  the  work  jointly. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. — This  company  has  appropriated 
$750,000  of  a  $3,500,000  loan  recently  secured  from  the  govern- 
ment for  placing  its  property  in  normal  condition.  Of  this  amount, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately  $9,000  will  be  expended  for 
renewals  of  water  stations  and  $82,000  for  bridge  renewals.  The 
major  portion,  if  not  all  of  this  work,  is  to  be  done  by  company 
forces. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. — This  company  is 
undertaking  with  company  forces  the  construction  of  two  bridges 
over  the  Harpeth  river,  each  bridge  to  consist  of  three  96-ft. 
deck  plate  girders,  with  crcosoted  timber  ballast  decks  supported 

on  concrete  piers  and  abutments,  which  work  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $160,000.  The  contract  for  the  steel  work  was  let  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company 

New  York  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Walsh  Construction  Company,  Davenport.  Iowa,  for  the 
Garrison  tunnel  improvement  work  near  Garrison.  N.  Y.  The 
estimated  cost  is  about  $500,000  and  will  consist  of  the  excavation 
for  an  open  cut  in  rock  for  two  tracks  to  the  cast  of  the  existing 
tracks  and  on  line  for  a  permanent  four-track  development. 

Northern   Pacific     This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 

i  Irant  Smith  &  Co..  St  Paul,  Minn  for  a  new  bridge  over  the 
ippi  river  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to  cost  (400,000  and  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Campbell  Construction  Company.  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  permanent  bridge  al  Maryland  street,  St 
Paul,  to  cost  approximate!)  $60,000,  and  has  closed  bids  on  con- 
jtruction  work  on  dock  No.  <>.  Duluth,  Minn  7,000. 

-     N     i  hern,  —  This    company    has    applied    to    the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commissi  'titicite    authorizing 

the    construction    of    a    line    from    Yinita.    Okla  .    to    Coffcyville. 

'•  '  n  ilcs 

mpan]  will  this  summer  build  an  addi- 
,t  Baltimore    ' 
dditional  1,300 1  •  tin, 

Southern  Pacoti      i  ; 
men!  with  tl  Tex.,  for  the  construction  of  a 

the  rontrart    for   which  has  liocn  awarded  to 
Wall"  [ami    Company,    Houston.   Tex. 

This  company  has  placed  an  order  with  the 

l    steel    for   one  210- 

ft.    thr  ted    draw    span,    one    100-ft. 

jh  plate  girder   for   the 

nfl  the  San  Joaquin  river  near  Stockton, 

I.  by  company  forces  daring  the 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Trust 
Certificates. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $7,635,000  of  Sj4  per 
cent,  15-year  equipment  trust  certificates  which  have  been  sold 
to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  at  98. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — New  Directors. — E.  M.  Richards  connected 
with  the  Boston  office  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  and  Samuel  W. 
Moore,  general  counsel  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  have  been 
elected  directors  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  succeed  Charles 
Hayden  and  M.  L.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  board  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The  latter 
resigned  in  compliance  with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  are  competing  roads. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — New  Director. — Will  H.  Hays, 
former  postmaster  general,  has  been  elected   a  director. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Annual  Report. — The  an- 
nual report  issued  this  week  shows  the  following  income  account 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Railway   operating   revenues $146,765,766  $141,643,202 

Railway   operating  expenses 127,957,002  134,087,552 

Net     railway    operating    revenue 18,808,764  7,555,650 

Railway  operating   income 9,763,129  *1, 372,519 

Non-operating    income 4,371,858  29,755,776 

Gross    income 14,134,987  31,128,295 

Interest  on  funded  debt 18,767,681  17,593,581 

Total    deductions 25,205,596  26,762,224 

Net     income Def.  1 1,070,609  4,366,071 

'March   1  to  Dec.   31,  inclusive. 

Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Company. — Asks  Authority  to 
Issue  Securities. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  issue  and  sell  100  shares  of 
capital  stock  to  the  owning  companies  and  $12,000,000  of  first 
mortgage  Syi  per  cent,  50-year  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  guaran- 
teed by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  to  pay  for  real  estate  acquired  and  to  be 
acquired  and  for  construction  work  on  the  proposed  passenger 
terminal. 

Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic. — Annual  Report. — The 
income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares 
as  follows : 

1921  1920" 

Total  operating  revenues $4,452,424  $5,142,519 

Total  operating  expenses 4,601,855  4,606,212 

Net  operating  revenue Def .  149,431  536.307 

Railway  tax  accruals 352,895  250,435 

Operating  income   Def.  502,768  285,665 

Total  non-operating  income 47,578  496,358 

Gross  income    Def.  455.190  782,023 

Interest  on   funded   debt 873,755  876,770 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income 1,127,662  1,111,706 

Net  loss 1,582,852  329,68.1 

"Operating  revenues  and  expenses,  March  1  to  Dec.  31. 

The  comparative  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  and  the 
principal  traffic  statistics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921, 
follow : 

OPERATING  REVENUES 

1921  1920 

Freight   $2,722,401  $3,576,909 

Passenger   1,161,074'  1,369,903 

Total,   including   other $4,464,863  $5,949,891 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $866,807  $1,153,841 

Maintenance   of   equipment 970,809  1,063,889 

Traffic    80,128  65,572 

Transportation    2,420,043  3,076,865 

General    147,831  151.078 

Total,  including  other $4,565,202  $5,598,701 

Net  operating  revenue Def.  $100,339  $351,189 

Taxes  accrued    357,084  356,028 

Operating  income    Def.    457,869  Def.  5,275 

PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 

Number  of  passengers  carried  earning  revenue             730,974  908,478 

Number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile 33,881,290  46,641,206 

Average  distance  carried,  miles 46.35  51.34 

Average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile $.0343  $.0294 


FREIGHT    TRAFFIC 

Number  of  revenue  tons  carried 2,092,935  3,755,912 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile 201,427,248  355,596,169 

Average  distance  haul  of  one  ton,  miles 96.24  94.68 

receipts  per  ton  per  mile $.0142  $.0113 

Gulf  Coast  Lines. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  of 
the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  issued  this  week  shows  the 
following  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

1521  1920 

Operating    revenues     $11,090,101  $13,4)35,246 

Operating     expenses     8,215,473  11,141,034 

Net    from    railway    operations     2,874,628  2,294,212 

Railway     tax    accruals     426,094  378,875 

Railway    operating    income     2,443,249  1,911,251 

Net    railway    operating    income     ....  2,141,708  1,008,431 

Total     non-operatmg     income     861,946  891,190 

Gross    income     3,003,655  1,899,621 

Interest   on    funded    debt    1,114,390  1,060,582 

Total   deductions    from    gross    income.,  1.190.3S7  1,161,571 

Net     income     1,813,268  738,050 

Dividend     appropriations     of      income 

(dividend    on    capital    stock.)     890,848  297,370 

Income  appropriated  for   investment  in 

physical     property     323,107  694,210 

Balance  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  599,312  Def.  253,531 

Illinois  Central. — To  Issue  Stock. — The  directors  have  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  $10,929,600  6  per  cent  convertible  preferred 
stock,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  will  be  offered  for  subscription  at  par  to  stockholders 
of  record  at  the  close  of  business  May  16  to  the  amount  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  common  stock  registered  in  their  name  as  of  that 
date,  and  fractions  of  shares  in  like  proportion. 

One-third  of  the  outstanding  common  stock  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral is  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  that  road  has  agreed  to 
take  its  proportion  of  the  new  issue.  The  remainder  will  be  under- 
written by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  Payment  for  the  stock  will  be 
required  before  June  26,  1922. 

This  issue  by  the  Illinois  Central  is  part  of  the  $50,000,000  issue  author- 
ized by  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  April  19.  It  is  preferred 
I'otb  as  to  dividends  and  to  assets  and  is  entitled  to  receive  non-cumulative 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year  from  June  26,  1922,  payable  semi- 
annually, on  March  1  and  September  1.  The  stock  will  be  convertible  into 
common  stock  at  the  holder's  option  after  September  1  next,  share  for  share, 
and  will  be  subject  to  redemption  as  a  whole  on  any  semi-annual  dividend 
date  after  September  1,  1927,  on  60  days'  notice  at  a  premium  of  15  per 
cent  and  accrued  dividends.  Stock  called  for  redemption  shall  continue 
to   be   convertible  up  to   30   days   prior  to  the   redemption   date. 

Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual  report  for  1921  is 
reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  entitled 
"Maintenance  Reserve  Items  Hurt  I.  C.'s  1921  Showing."  See 
also   excerpts    from  annual  report  on  adjacent   pages. 

Lake  Erie  &  Western. — Van  Sweringen  Interests  Buy  Control. 
— The  New  York  Central  has  sold  its  majority  interest  in  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  to  the  Van  Sweringen  interests  of  Cleveland 
for  $3,000,000.  Albert  H.  Harris,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  stated  that  $35  a  share,  or  $2,075,500,  was  received  for 
its  59,300  shares  of  preferred  stock.  The  balance  of  $924,500  is 
at  the  rate  of  $15.57  a  share  for  the  59,400  shares  of  common. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Western  had  an  operating  mileage  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920.  of  738  miles.  Its  main  line  runs  from  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  to  Peoria,  111. 

The  Van  Sweringen  interests  last  March  purchased  the  control 
of  the  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western.  These  interests  also  control 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  See  editorial  in  this  issue 
entitled  "The  Van  Sweringen  Group." 

Mattawamkeag  &  Eastern. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Securi- 
ties.—-This  company,  which  proposes  to  build  a  line  in  Maine  as 
an  extension  of  the  proposed  line  of  the  Eastern  Maine,  has  filed 
application  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $80,000  of  stock  and  $500,000  of  30-year  7  per 
cent  gold  bonds. 

Missouri  Pacific. — To  Pay  Bonds. — This  company  has  an- 
nounced that  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mortgage 
securing  its  first  and  refunding  5  per  cent  bonds,  all  of  the  Series 
B  bonds  under  that  mortgage  will  be  paid  on  August  1,  next. 
Payments  will  be  made  at  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New 
York  City. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — 
This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  procure  authentication  and  delivery  to  its  treasurer 
of  $457,400  of  first  mortgage  bonds  and  to  issue  $991,100  of  such 
bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  98  or  to  be  pledged  as  security. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western. — Authorized  to  Extend 
Bonds. — The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission   has    approved   a 
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joint  application  of  this  company  and  the  Eric  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  extension  of  the  date  of  maturity  of  S3.UH1.000  of 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &•  Western 
from  May  1.  1922,  to  May  1.  1942,  and  to  reduo  the  interest  rate 
from  6  to  5J  i  per  rent.  The  Erie  is  authorized  to  assume  liability 
as  a  guarantor  in  respect  of  the  bonds. 

Pbre   Marquette. — Annual  Retort.— The  annual   report   issued 

this   week   shows   a   corporate   income  account    I  ended 

DecemK-r  31,  1921,  as  folli 

• 

Operating    expenses    30.036,300  30.350,54.' 

crating    revenui                        -._Yi6,729  4,67 

Non-operating   income    690,654  1,761,120 

8,957,  383  6,433.365 



Inieres.   on   bonds 1,687,754  1,687, 

5,039, 

3.765,880  1,39; 

lues  and  expenses,   March   1  to   December  31. 

Rai'id  City.  Black  Hills  ci  Wester^.— Six  Months'  Guaranty 

Certified. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  the 

amount  of  thi  guaranty  for  1920  as  $23,685,  of  which 

till  to  be  paid. 

San  Antonio  \  Aransas  Pass.— Bonds  Offered.— P.  W.  Chap- 
man &  Co.,  New  York,  arc  ottering  a  block  of  first  mortgage  4 
per  cent  bonds,  dated  December  20.  1892.  and  due  on  January  1, 
yield  more  than  5.70  per  cent.  They  are  non-callat.le  and 
their  principal  and  interest  arc  guaranteed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
i  ompany's  indorsement. 

Louis-Saw    Francisco.— Annual   Report.— -This   company's 

annual  report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of 

tin-  issue  entitled   "Frisco   Improves   Financial  and   Physical  Con- 

ucerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

\    syndicate    composed    of    1"      Higginson    & 

Guaranl     O  mpany  of  New    York,  Speyer  &   I 

offering  a  new  issue  of  $6,932,0 
San   Francisco  Railwaj    I  ompanj    prior  lien   mortg 

old    bonds,    -cries    1).      The    bonds    are    dated    January    1. 
unary    1,    1942,   and   are  offered   at   95,   to   yield   5.95 
per  cent. 

These  bonds  are  part    il  •  $10,932,000,  authori 

,llt.  [nt,  i  ommission,  in  substitution  for  an  equal 

•  t  bonds  nou  in  its  treasury.    The  remainder 
be  pledged  and  repledged  from  time  to  timi 
ti  rni   notes. 

Virginia   R.mi.u  \  fames  H.  Perkins 

dent  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  has 

reRN   Maryland.— Annual  Report.— Th 

the    year    ended    December    31,    1921,    compares    as 

Railroad  Administration  Settlement! 

ids  the 
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Tentative  Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  additional 
tentative  valuations  giving  the  final  value  as  of  the  valuation  dates, 
as  follows ; 

W  i  rtern    1916 

mplain  \    Moriah      1916 

Augusta    Southern    1916 

i  I  laytoi     

lion    1917 

F.lkm   ft   Allegheny    1915 

North    Westi  i':ii  .1    Railwaj                    • .  1915 

Tallulah    Falls    1916 

■ ,-.    8    (Jnionville    1916 

Hill    City    

Belt     1916 

Williamson   S    Pond   lock                          ..  1916 


Used 

) 

140.576 

136,000 

138,800 

■ 

775.000 

'01,104 

.143.104 

95,000 

1.222,044 

Treasury    Payments   to   Railroads 

The   treasury   department   announced  on   May    1    that  since  last 
ed    April    1,    payments    under    Sections   2iL- 
210  and  212  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  as  amended,  have 
been  made  by  the  Treasury  as  follows: 

Section     I 

I,    Andi  rson    ,\  I  apelli       

Kentwoi  I  

Kentwood  Greensburg  &   Southwestern   .... 

Ursina  ,\   North   Fork  

Buffalo,   Rochester   -\    Pittsburgh    61,093.21 

Dccrin^     Southwestern      3,1 

Detroit,    Bay    Citj    -\    Western    13,313.36 

Gulf,    Florida   ft  Alabama,    Receiver    

Lake    Erie    .\    Western 

Lufkin,   llcmnhill   ft   Gulf    

I  ity,    Black    Hills    ft    Western    

The    Ulster    &    1  lelaware    <  '.450.00 

Western    Allegheny    39,226.17 

Section    J 10: 

Missouri    &    North    Arkansas    ..-im.000.00 

1.100.000.00 

212: 
International    ft    Great    Northern,    Receive) 

Total    $5.?' 

The  total  payments  to  April  30,  1922,  havi 
Section 
2\2    tor   reimbursement   of    deficits   during 

tt    1  : 

i  li   Fin  I  including    parti 

I    Partial    payments   to   carriers  as   to   which 
a  certificate  for  final  payment  has  not  heen 
m    the     Inter 
st.it>-   Commerce   Commission   

eimbursement  of  deficits  ,274,186.50 

-    months  after 
111 

payment    has    nol    been    re- 

-  \-  from  the  In 
I 
Partial  | 

final   payment 

■     ■ 


Dividends  Declared 


■ 


Trend  <>f  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

•     rail- 


Near 


Annual  Report 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  —  Seventy-Second  Annual  Report 


en     I      i    Illinois  Central   Railroad  Company: 
The    Hoard    of    Directors    herewith    submits    the-    following    report    of    the 
operations  and  affairs  of  your  companj    i..r  tin   \<:,r  ended  December  31.  1921. 
The  number  of  miles  "i  road  i  perati  d  as     I    Dei  ember  31.  1920,  was  4.799.40 
There  ni  a  decrease  in  miles  of  road  instruction  of  a 

new    bridge-  in  a   new   location   ovi  Rivei    nn   tin-  St. 

Charles  Air   line  and  to  the  remeasurement  of  tin-    South  Chicago 

h  at  67th  Strut.  I  ,..         0.03 


'111 


crage  number  of  miles  of  road  operated  during  the  year,  and 
tin-  nnml-er  of  miles  operated  December  31.   1921,  was   4 


INCOME 

A   summary   of   the   income    for    the    year    ended    December    31,    1921,    as 

1    with    the    previous    year    is    stated    below. 

ISCRE.\SE-f- 

1921  1920                  Decrease— 
Miles      Operated 

tig    Year     4.7'.  i.37  4.7'/'i.44  —                      0.07 

ig    Revenues    $141,127,065.71  $121,804,579.25  +$19,322,486.46 


19,499.886.56 
3,399,634.99 


.■■1  Stat 
Guaranty    Feriod    Claim.. 
Rental    from    United    States 
Railroad    Administratii  n.  . 

Total,  Operating    Revenues  141,127.065.71      144,704.100.80 
Operating    Expenses    109,997,791.08   *1Z1,991,985.3J 

Excess  of  Revenues  over 
Expenses 

Taxes      

Uncollectible  Railway  Rev- 
enue-      

Operating    Income     

Equipment        Rents  —  Net 

Credit      

Toint     Facility     Rents — Net 

Debit      

Net    Operating    In 

Xonoperating 


19.499,886.56 
3,399,634.99 


Gross    Income    

Deductions   from   Gross   In- 
come        


31,129,274.63 

8,119,035.45 

24,318.81 

22,985,920.37 

1,614,026.69 

203.177.54 

24,396,769.52 
5,039.238.05 

29,436,007.57 

19,735.213.43 


.712.115.43      +      8,417,159.20 
.172,261.96      +         946.773.49 


23.31o.x<i       ,- 


999.01 


15.516,533.67     +     7,469,386.70 
3,196,849.02     —     1,582,822.33 

191,297.36     +  11,880.18 


25,741,967.24     +     3,694.040.33 
1J.17U.S44. 96      +      7,564.368.47 


Net    Income    

|     ,  '  ■ n   of   Net    Income: 

Income  Applied  to  Sinking 

.-'.nd   Dther  Reserve  Funds 

Income    Appropriated     for 

Investment      in      Physical 

Property      

of 


71.122.28     —     3.870.328.14 


118,200.00     —        118,200.00 
IS. 080. 85      +  26.43S.46 


136.280.85     —  91.761.54 


Income  Balance  Transferred 
to  Credit  of  Profit  and 
Loss     


9, 656, 274. S3        13,434,841.43 


3, 77S, 566.60 


of  Ja 


"Includes  operating  expenses,  corporate, 
February,  1920.  amounting  to  $117,657.90.  not  assumed  by  the  United  State 
Railroad  Administration,  which  was  stated  separately  in  the  report  for  1920. 
During  the  current  year  your  railroad  was  operated  under  corporate  man- 
agement. In  the  preceding  year  the  property  was  under  Federal  control  the 
lirst  two  months,  under  corporate  management  with  a  Federal  guaranty  the 
following  six  months,  and  under  corporate  management  without  guaranty 
the  remaining  four  months.  As  a  consequence  the  only  items  which  are 
comparable  are  "Nonoperating  Income"  and  "Deductions  from  Gross  In- 
come," as  during  the  first  two  months  of  1920  when  the  properties  were 
under  Federal  control  all  "Net  Railway  Operating  Income"  items  were 
borne  by  the  Government  and  your  company  received  a  rental  which,  in 
the  income  account,  is  shown  opposite  "Rental  from  United  States  Railroad 
Administration"  anil,  therefore,  the  operating  accounts  comprising  "Net 
Railway  Operating  Income"  include  the  results  for  ten  months  only,  while 
the   figures  for    1921    arc   the   totals   for  the   year. 

To  afford  a  proper  comparison  of  operating  results  for  the  two  years 
linn  lias  been  prepared  and  will  be  found  below  a  table  headed  "Trans- 
portation Operations,"  which  for  1920  combines  the  Federal  operations  for 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  and  the  corjjorate  operations  for  the  bal- 
the  year:  and  in  which  the  charges  to  "Maintenance  of  Way  and 
Structures"  and  "Maintenance  of  Equipment"  in  connection  with  a  reserve 
for  maintenance  in' 1920  and  its  cancellation  in  the  year  1921  have  been 
'     as   explained   below. 

NONOPERATING    INCOME 

"Nonoperating  Income"  this  year  amounted  to  $5,039,238.05  as  against 
$7,219,881.91  last  year,  a  decreas;  of  $2,180,643.86.  The  decrease  was  due 
t"  a  reduction  of  $100,000.00  in  dividends  received  on  Madison  Coal  Corpora- 
ock;  to  the  nonreceipt  this  year  of  interest  on  Louisville,  New-  Orleans 
8  1  ■  ;as  Railway  Company  Second  Mortgage  Income  Bonds,  whereas  in 
the  previous  year  there  was  received  from  this  source  $2,081,014.38;  and 
to  a  decrease  in  other  interest  receivable  from  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company  of  $447,115.26.  As  against  these  decreases  there 
ind  to  be  due  and  included  in  this  amount  for  1921  $113,270.44 
additional  rental  for  the  Federal  control  period  not  previously  included  in 
your  tympany's  income.  There  was  a  net  increase  in  other  items  entering 
into  "Nonoperating  Income"  amounting  to  $334,215.34,  consisting  largelv  of 
increases  in  interest  on  funds  on  deposit  with  bankers  and  others,  miscel- 
laneous rent  income  and  minor  miscellaneous  income  items. 

DEDUCTIONS    FROM    GROSS    INCOME 

"Deductions  fi 

"f    $7,564,368.47     .,. 
$966,487.11    in    "Interest 


Gross  Income"   amount 
the     previous    year 
~  nded    Debt.' 


to  $19,735,213.43,  an  increase 
There  was  an  increase  of 
This   increase   was    due   to   the 


inclusion    of    interest    for  an    entire  year   on    securities  i  .ear.    in 

addition  to  interest  for  portions  of  the  year  on  securities  issued  during  the 
current  year,  less  interest  on  equipment  trust  and  other  securities  retired, 
as  compared  with  a  part  year's  interest  on  securities  issued  during  1920,  a 
comparison  of  which  may  be  made  from  T?ble  8  of  this  year's  repi 
Table  7  of  last  year's  report.  "Interest  on  U/nfunded  Debt"  decreased 
$1,313,795.12.  This  decrease  was  due  to  including  in  this  account  for  the 
-  year  an  adjustment  in  favor  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
of  interest,  accrued  on  open  accounts,  etc.,  estimated  at  $809,496.39  and,  in 
addition,  including  $217,353.88  covering  interest  on  loans  principally-  from 
banks  and  trust  companies,  making  a  total  of  $1,026,850.27.  In  the  current 
year  the  adjustment  of  interest  due  the  Government  was  found  to  have 
been  over-estimated,  and  "Interest  on  L'nfunded  Debt"  was  credited 
$406,902.00;  and,  as  miscellaneous  interest  on  loans  from  banks  and  trust 
companies  was  $119,957.15,  this  resulted  in  a  net  credit  to  the  account 
named    of    $286,944.85. 

"Miscellaneous  Income  Charges"  increased  $7,788,082.72,  of  which 
$6,854,541.96  was  due  to  charging  this  account  the  amount  named  and 
crediting  an  account  shown  on  the  general  balance  sheet.  Table  No.  5, 
"United  States  Government — Guaranty  under  Section  209  of  Transportation 
Act,  1920."  in  reduction  of  your  company's  claim  against  the  Government, 
made  necessary  by  the  cancellation  of  charges  to  "Maintenance  of  Way  and 
Struct"res"  and  "Maintenance  of  Equipment,"  referred  to  under  the  head 
of  "Railway  Operating  Expenses"  below.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
named.  $563,288.02  was  due  to  an  adjustment  further  reducing  the  deficit 
in  "Xet  Railway  Operating  Income"  for  the  guaranty  period  and  $370,252.74 
to  loss  in  opera'ion  of  the  Dubuque  &  Sioux  City  Railroad  for  the  current 
year,    less    minor    miscellaneous    adjustments. 

TRANSPORTATION  OPERATION-. 
The    results    of    transportation    operations    this    year.  with    last 

year,  referred  to  above,  are  as  follows: 
Railway  operating  revenues: 


Freight      (including     bridge 

tolls      and       miscellaneous 

freight)      $107,092,090.55  $106, 178,88=    '< 

Passenger  (including  bridge 

tolls       and        miscellaneous 

passenger)      24,740,350.62 


Mail    2,505,671.37 

Express      2,326,832.50 

Other    passenger    train 880,517.13 

Other    transportation     1.413,524.02 

Incidental  and  joint   facility  2,168,079.52 


17,041,277.7 

3,976,419.71 
3.057,446.68 
S64.654.5S 
1.359,123.41 
2.676.465.74 


Decrease  — 


—  2.300,927.11 

—  1.470.748.34 

—  730.614.18 

-  15.862.55 
+         54,400.61 

—  508.584.22 


71      145,154,271.81 


and 


Railway   operating* 
Maintenance     of 

structures      " 22.43  7,587. OS 

Maintenance    of    equipment.  34,591,449.68 

Traffic      1,887,711.35 

Transportation      53,603,439.42 

Miscellaneous     operations. .  1.009,049.13 

General      3,679,022.95 

Transportation     for     invest- 
ment—Cr Cr.  355, 926.57 


i, 870,907. 11 
.544.276.57 
,348,463.91 
i. 017,065. 6! 
,217,729.61 
1,560.290.35 

177.219.:? 

—  3,433.320.03 

—  2.752,826.89 

—  539,247.44 

—  11.413.626.19 

—  20S.oSn.48 
+   118.732.60 

—  17S.707.29 

Total      railway      operating 

expenses      116.852,333.04     134,181,513.88     — 17.329.180.84 

Net   revenue   from   railway 

operations     24,274,732.67        10,972,757.93      - 15. 501. "74. 74 

Railway    tax    accruals 8,119,035.45  8,183,911.96     —        64,876.51 


Uncollectible 


24,318.81 


31,179.51     —  6.S6O.70 


Railway    operating    income.      16,131,378.41  2,757,666.40     —13.375.711.95 

Equipment    rents — net    credit        1,614,026.69         3,772,201.89     —  2.158  175  ''O 
Joint  facility  rents— net    debit  203,177.54  186.622.69     —         16.554. SS 


17,542,227.56       -6,343,245.66     — 11.19S.981.90 
RAILWAY  OPERATING   REVENUES 

"Railway  Operating  Revenues"  amounted  to  $141,127,065.71  this  vear  as 
compared  with  $145,154,271.81  last  year,  a  decrease  of  $4,027. 206'.10,  or 
2.77    per    cent. 

The  increase  of  $913,204.59,  or  .S6  per  cent,  in  "Freight  Revenue"  is  due 
to  the  higher  freight  rates  during  the  current  year,  largely  offset  by  the 
decline  in  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  business 
depression.  The  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  this  vear  were 
11,084,093,960,  a  decrease  of  2,640,138,926  ton  miles,  or  19.24  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  heaviest  decreases  were  in  bituminous 
coal,  in  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  in  manufactures  and  miscellaneous, 
and  in  merchandise.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
grain   handled. 

The  decrease  of  $2,100,927.11,  or  8.51  per  cent,  in  "Passenger  Revenue" 
is  due  to  the  substantial  falling  off  in  passenger  travel  which  was  affected 
by  the  general  depression  in  business  existing  throughout  the  vear.  The 
revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile  decreased  172,665,685.  or  17.57  per 
cent.  The  decline  in  the  volume  of  traffic  was  offset  in  part  by  increased 
rates  which  were  in  effect  during  the  year  as  against  only  four  months  of 
the  previous  year,  the  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  being  3.053 
cents,  an  increase   compared  with  last  year  of  .303  cent,  or   11.02   per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  $1,470,748.34,  or  36.99  per  cent,  in  "Mail  Revenue"  is 
due  principally  to  the  inclusion  in  mail  revenue  for  1920  of  $1,711,711.58. 
which  was  a  portion  of  the  amount  of  back  mail  pav  for  the  vears  1916  to 
1919,  inclusive,  awarded  under  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Comment  Com- 
mission in  December,  1919;  as  against  this  amount  there  was  included  from 
the  same  source  in  the  mail  revenue  for  the  current  year  $248,418.64,  re- 
sulting in  a  decrease  in  mail  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  current  vear 
of    $1,163,292.94. 

The  decrease  of  $730,614.18,  or  23.90  per  cent,  i 
due  in  part  to  a  smaller  volume  of  express  traffic  h 
to  the  inadequate  rates  received  for  the  transportati 
crease   of   $15,862.55.    or    1.S3    per   cent,    ' 


Re 


ill 


hi  She 


effect    for    tr 


"Express  Revenue"   is 
idled,  but  mere  largely 
n  of  express. 
Other  Passenger  Train 


spi  rtatu 


of    milk 
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Revenue." 


,.r  4   per  cent. 

•  i-.lcd    and 

- 

and   Joinl 

■ 

aurant    Revenut 

! 
- 


contained    in    V 

RAILWAY    OPERATING    EXP1  [ 
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.present  the  total   railway  operating   l 

^  Manet    referred    to    above.        In    ex 

,ty   period   and   when   it 

tt    that    the    an 

The    amounts    so    charged    to    expenses    were 

.nded    in   the   future   and   were   shown   on   the 

ler  the 

The  Interstate 

the  Matter  of  Final   Settlement 
different 

-    made    in    the    books    in    th.  ■     were 

,iAi  Vnd  ••Ota 

entn«    neeeiit/ted     an     ad dm.  xaal    entry     debiting    "Miscellaneous    Income 

ment-GnaruiW  under    - 
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M 
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th 


from  placing  in  service    . 
■  year     Other  factors  contributing  to 


- 

■ 

■ 


rOlN  i    FACIUTV    REI      -  'tBlT 


■lin-    Facility    Rents— Net    Debit"    amo   ■ 
■  pared   with   last    >  ear. 


PHYSICAL   CHANG1  - 

-  rnniary 


of  the  more  importai 
as  charged   wholly     r 


improvements  during 
"Road    ind 


steel  rail  and 
rotid  hand  steel  rail,  all  of  which  replaced 


The       . 
:hc    year,    the    cos;    of    which 
Equipment:" 

ADDITIONS     AND     BlTTES* 

There   were   JIS.OJ*   miles   of   track    laid   with   90   pound 
.'.aid 

(>ne  hundred  eleven   new    industrial  sidings  were  bmlt    >i    extended. 

ended,    a 
net    addition     of     4.;.:t>     miles.      Included     therein     were     additions     to     yard 
facilities  of  J4.;5  miles  at   (Union.  111.,  and  0.61   mile-  at    1'aducah.   Ky. 
\   track   was   built    ft 

-.  built    from  a 

the   main   line  south   of  Zrigler.    III.,   to   the   lake   Creek   Mine   near 

miles,   with   connections  to  Old   Ben 

was  started  on 

■      miles ; 

line    north    of    Central    City,    Ky..    I      Hoi: 

Mine,  a 

jv,c  rvey.     III.,     and 

Hcroewood,     111.,    referred     io    in    the    report       t     the    previous    year,    was 

A.    new    subway    cliir-  "c    with    the    HawKe\e 

near  Earlville.  la.,  was  built,  and  the  sub.a.  •    Street,    lilo.  m 

ineton.  111.,  and  at  Lemp  and   Uth   Streets.  Fort   Dodge,  la.,  referred  to  in 
the  rei  r,   were  completi  I 

-     rted    on    the   erection    of   a    reinforced    concrete   na  • 
,.arry    \  >  of  the  Illinois  '  eatral  and  \aioo 

.ind'M  -- 

Corot  vcre   o.mpleted  at  Dowell.   111. 

rted    .11    the    construction    of    a    brick 

freight  house  and  driveways,  and  th.  e  present  treight  and 

nkfort.  111. 
■    were    made    in    the    icing    facilities    at    Paducah.     tx 
Louisville     K\ 

V  new  interlocking  i  s  consti    cted  at  the  crossing  with  the 

Ramsey,  111.,  and  work  was  started  on 
the  construction  of  an  interiockmg  plant  at  the  crossing  with  the  Waterloo, 
Ce\lar   calls  \   Northern  Railway   at    Waterloo,   la. 

Ktion  of  a  steel  car  repair  shed  at  Met  omb. 
New    mechanical    facili  -.tcted    at    Herrin,    III.,  and   en- 

m  the  mechanical  facilities  at  Havana,  111.,  Freeport. 
Ill  Waterloo,  la..  Dubuque,  la.  and  Paducah.  Ky.  New  100-foot  turn- 
soles led  it  Champaign.  II. 

-       turntable,   to  replace  a   66- foot 

latton    of    100,000-gallon 
Hinton.     111..    Caneyville,     K>  . 
nk    at    Herrin.    111. 
The  -    between    Ilsley.    Ky..    and    Princeton. 

rnan  were  installed  at  the 

Knickei  >■     The  extension  of  automatic  block 

<-.-.nce    of    .t.o    miles,    was   begun. 

At   the  close   of   the    year    2,4  rack   were   equipped    with   block 

-tsmals. 

Three   thousand   eight  hundred  eighty-two   lineal    feet  of  permanent  bridges 
pile    and     timber    bridi 
-     mi    trestles    aa 
feet    of   pile   and   timh.  ■  -cstles   were   rebuilt    or   replace; 

by   cmbankmc  '   Nallasted  or  reballasted 

up  to  the  preset 
Additioms  aim  BrrratMExTS — EouirMwrr: 

- 

switch  •  . 

were   d  lung   in   an   inci 

Thirty- se 
power 

•>   were  added,  and   ten   cars   were   condemned, 

'     ,  ,    ,         ,    ,    ,. 

nti     freieht    cars    were    added    and    4,161 

classes,  resulting 
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St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Company 


TO  THE   STOCKHOLDERS' 

Your  Directors  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ended 
December    31.    1921. 

The  averajc  mileage  operated  during  the  year  was  5.256.07  miles,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  i  f  3.39  miles,  due  to  additional  track  laid 
between  Tyronza,  Ark.,  and   End  of  Track.  Ark. 

rS    FOR  TIIF.   YEAR 

Operating   Revenues   were $86,292,584.22 

Operating    Expenses    were 64,385,706.61 


Net   Operating    Revenue    ■.<:•*    $21,906,877.61 

Taxes   were    3.672,703.08 

Operating   Income.    Taxes   deducted, 
Miscellaneous    Income    was 


$18,234,174.53 

397.980.31 


$18,632,154.84 
. .    1,237.326.16 


Rental-  aid  Other  Payments  were 

Income   i'ir  the  year  available  for  interest   wa« $17,394,828.68 

>n  Fixed  Charge  Obligations   was 9,665,878.62 


Balance     $7,728,950.06 

Interest  on  Cumulative  Adjustment   Mortgage  Bonds  was...       2,391,749.71 


Balance     $5,337,200.35 

Interest   on   Income   Mortgage    Bonds    was 2.111.520.00 


Balance     $3,225,680.35 

In   the    re|»irt    foi    the   year  ended    December   31,    1920,   you    were  advised 
of  the  status  of  the  Company'--  -h   the  United   States   I 

ment  looking  to  the  settlement  with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion of  matters  er  .wing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  property  during  Federal 
control  and  al-o  'vith  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  account  of 
claims  filed  by  the  Company,  for  itself  and  its  affiliated  and  subsidiary  Com- 
panies, under  fie  guaranty  provisions  of  Section  209  of  the  Transportation 
Act.    1920. 

During    the   year   final    settlement    of   the   account   with   the   United   States 
Railroad   Administration    was  effected.     This   settlement   embraces   all   of   the 
System  Lines   parties  to   the   Standard   Form  of  Contract  with   the   Director 
General  of  Railroads,  as  well  as  the  Quanah.  Acme  &  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany and  'he   Kansas  City.  Clinton  and   Springfield   Railway  Company.    The 
account    with    the    Director    General    was    somewhat    complicated,    involving 
many   entries   of   both   debits   and    credits  of  varied   character.      However,  a 
summary  of  the  final  settlement  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fo0 
At  the  beginning  of  Federal  control  on  January   1.    1918,  the 
Director   General  took  over  current  cash  and  collected   out- 
standing accounts  receivable  of  the  Company,  thus  teceiving 

funds  of  the  Company  amounting  to $10,004,480.49 

The  Direct  r  General  assumed  all  the  Company's  current  obli- 
gations en  said  date,  amounting  to 13,975,624.15 


The  Company  therefore  owed  the  Director  Genet al,  as  a  result 

of  the  foreg.  ing  cash  transactions,  a  net  balance  of $3,971,143.66 

Less  amount  due  Companv  on  account  of  "standard  return" 
for  the  26  months  of  Federal  control:  total  S29.537.987. 24, 
of  which  the  Director  General  paid  $26,239,569.52,  leaving 
due     3,298,417.72 


Net   amount   owe^   by   Companv   to    Direct  r   Genera] $672,725.94 

The  Director  General  continued  to  prosecute  the  addition  and 
betterment  work  in  progress  on  Jan.  1,  1918,  and  the  work 
done  and  paid  for  by  the  Director  General  amounted  to....        6,020,432.03 


Amount  owed  by  Company  to  Director  General,  not  disputed 
by    either    party,    except    for    certain    improvement    charges 

to   which  the   Company  objected $6,693,157.97 

Against  which  the  Company  set  up  claims,  which   were  disputed  in  whole 
art   by  the  Director   General,   amounting   to   $7,123,212.28   for   under- 
maintenance  and  $6,897,493.15   for  various  items  such  as  depreciation,  prop- 
crtv    retired,    etc.,    totalling    $14,030,705.43.     The    Director   General   allowed 
in    resoect    of    these    claims    $7,243,157.97.    offset    in    part    by    $6,693,157.97 
owed   by   the    Company   as   above    stated,    and   paid   the  balance   of   $550,000 
mpany   in   cash. 
Settlement  has   not  yet   been   effected   with  the  Interstate   Commerce  Com- 
mission  of  the  claims  filed   bv  the  Company  under  the   guaranty   provisions 
of  Sec-'on  209  of  the  Transportation  Act.  1920.  as  amended  by  Section  212 
thereof,    but    a    final    claim    has    been    prepared,    which    was    filed    with    the 
Commission    March    1,    1922. 

SECURITIES  ISSUED.  SOLD  OR  PLEDGED 
In  the  Annual  Report  f'r  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920,  you  were 
advised  that  the  Company  had  issued  at  par  to  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  $14,029,500.00.  principal  amount.  Equipment  Notes,  dated  Janu- 
arv  1".  1920.  in  payment  of  the  cost,  as  tentatively  certified  at  the  time 
of  such  issue,  of  the  following  equipment  purchased  from  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration: 

33  Light   Mikado   Locomotives, 
7  Light    Switcher   Locomotives, 
3.500  Double   Sheathed   40  Ton   Box   Cars, 
1,000  Composite  50  Ton  Gondola  Cars. 
During  the  year  the  Companv  issued  to  the  Direct' r  General  of  Railroads 
an   additional   $354,000    principal    amount,    Equipment    Notes,    dated   January 
15.    1920,   bearing   interest   at   the   rate   of   six    per   cent   per   annum,   payable 
semiannually  and  maturing  serially   from  January   15,    1921,  to  January    15, 
1935,  inclusive.     These  note?  were  issued  at  par  in  payment  of  the  difference 
between   the   tentatively  certified   cost    C$14. 029.500.00)    of  the   equipment    re- 
ferred  to.   and   the   actual    cost   thereof  as   finally  agreed   upon. 

During  the  year,  additional  Prior  Lien  Mortgage  Six  Per  Cent  Bonds, 
Series  C,  were  authenticated  and  delivered  under  the  Prior  Lien  Mortgage, 
as  follows: 

Account     Fnuinment    Notes     Retired     $901,000 

Account   Additions   and    Betterments    5,785,500 

Account  Terminals   and   Terminal    Facilities 13,500 


$6,700,000 

Prior  Licr.    Hi  rteace   Six   Per  Cent   Bonds.   Series  C,  in  the   face  amount 

of  $2,664,000,  were  pledged  during  the  year  to  secure  temporary  bank  loans 

aggregating   $2,000,000.    which    since    the    close   of  the   year   have   been    paid 

off  and   the  bonds  returned   tr    the   Company's  treasurv.     In  addition   to  the 

above    the    Company    held    free    in    its    treasury,    at    the   close    of    the    vear. 

$8,268,000   Prior    Lien    M.  rt?age    Six    Per   Cent   Bonds.    Series   C,   as   shown 

■n  the   Cfndensed   General    Balance   Sheet  and   included   in   the  classification 

Unadjusted  debits." 

Of  the  $15,000,000  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  Stock 


Trust  Certificates  for  The  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Railway 
Company  Preferred  Stock,  which  in  accordance  with  their  terms  matured 
October  1,  1921,  holders  of  $13,962,800  accepted  the  offer  of  exchange  made 
under  the  plan  of  reorganization  and  received  from  the  Reorganization 
ts  in  accordance  with  the  reorganization  plan,  $10,472, 100  of  this 
s  Prior  Lien  Mortgage  4%  Bonds  and  $3,490,700  of  its  Adjustment 
Mortgage  0%  Bonds.  $84,300  par  value  of  said  Stock  Trust  Certificates 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  like  amount  of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  The 
Kansas  City,   Fort  Sett  and   Memphis  Railway  Company. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  Company  during  the  year  accounted  for  a  total  of  2.355  freight  cars 
rebuilt,   the   appraised  value   of  which  as   rebuilt  is  $4,013,065.49. 

The  effect  of  this  rebuilding  program  has  been  to  restore  to  active  service 
a  large  number  of  cars  which,  as  result  of  the  neglect  of  repairs  during 
Federal  control,  had  cither  been  standing  idle,  or  been  kept  in  service  at  a 
high    current    repair    c  St. 

ADDITIONS  AND  P.F.TTERMENTS 
The  amounts  charged  to  Capital  Account  during  the  year  for  additional 
main  track,  described  in  detail  under  the  head  of  "Double  Track."  other 
improvements  of  roadway  and  structures,  shop  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  and  for  improvements  to  existing  equipment,  were  as 
follows: 

ROAD 

Widening   cuts  and   fills    $160,705.52 

Ballasting     21,195.27 

Rail  and  other  track  material    205,225.28 

Bridges,    trestles    and    culverts    75,257.28 

Tunnels   and    subways    30,921.12 

Elimination    of   grade    crossings       441.49 

Grade    crossings   and    signals    51,586.22 

Additional    main    tracks    674,835.18 

Additional  yard   and  industry  tracks    8,590.50 

Changes  of  grade  and  alignment 56.780.90 

Roadway    buildings     28,702  97 

Fences     12,524.50 

Freight  and   passenger   stations    301,891.43 

Shop   buildings,    engine    houses,    etc 1 14,218.26 

Power   plants,   shop    machinery   and    toils    589,81 1.52 

Assessments    for    public    improvements    100,300  65 

Miscellaneous     36,577.15 

EQUIPMENT 

New    Equipment     12,329.42 

Additional  charges  on  new  equipment  purchased  in 

prior  years      503,432.26 

Improvements  to   existing  equipment    2.033,966.27 


$5,019,293.19 
DOUBLE  TR\CK 

During  the  year  the  Company  completed  the  construction  of  27.51  miles 
of  additional  main  track  to  provide  double  track  in  heavy  traffic  territory. 
This  includes  6.89  miles  from  Eureka,  Missouri,  to  Pacific,  Missouri;  8.82 
miles  from  Sleeper,  Missouri,  to  Lebanon,  Missouri:  1.37  miles  from 
Monett,  Missouri,  to  Globe,  Missouri;  9.62  miles  from  Spring  Hill,  Kansas, 
to  Olathe,  Kansas;  and  0.81  miles  between  Amory,  Mississippi,  and  Aber- 
deen Tunction.  Mississippi.  There  is  now  in  service  a  total  of  93.03  miles 
of  second  main  track. 

MAINTENANCE 

The  property  of  the  Company  has  not  only  been  adequately  maintained 
during  the  year,  but,  in  fact,  it.-  physical  condition  has  been  materially  im- 
proved. The  adequacy  of  maintenance  expenditures  cannot  always  be  ac- 
curately gauged  by  the  mere  money  amount  thereof.  Several  factors  have 
contributed  in  1921  to  the  ability  of  the  Company  to  secure  greater  results 
from  a  given  amount  of  rawej-  expended  for  maintenance.  Wage  rates 
were  reduced  as  result  of  decision  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  effective  July  1.  1921.  The  price  of  some  materials,  of  which  there 
is  a  relatively  large  consumption  in  maintenance  work,  has  receded  from 
the  peak  which  grew  out  of  war  conditions.  The  efficiency  of  labor  has 
.shown  a  decided  improvement,  as  the  weakening  morale  and  the  generally 
disturbed  conditions  which  were  the  aftermath  of  the  war  and  Federal 
control  have  been  gradually  disappearing.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
resoect   to   labor   employed   in    maintenance   of  equipment. 

The  excess  of  maintenance  expenditures  in  1920  over  similar  expendi- 
tures in  192!  was  chargeable  also,  in  a  considerable  measure,  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  1920  charges  of  large  sums  lapping  over  from  previous 
rieriods,  which  were  incurred  in  connection  with  Additions  and  Betterments 
work  during  Federal  control,  the  accounting  for  which  had  not  been 
properly  closed   out  by  the  Federal   Management  of  the  property. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  there  is  set  forth  the  extensive  accomplishment 
in  renewal  and  rehabilitation  of  rolling  stock  equipment  during  the  year. 
The  large  expenditures  made  therefor  and  charged  to  Capital  Account  have 
had  a  direct  effect  in  reducing  the  expenditures  necessary  for  adequate 
maintenance. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1921 
At  the  time  of  Reorganization,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Adjustment  Mort- 
gage and  the  Income  Mortgage  of  the  Company,  the  fiscal  year  for  the 
making  of  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ended 
June  30.  The  same  fiscal  year  was  adopted  in  both  the  Adjustment  Mortgage 
and   the   Income    Mortgage. 

This  has  since  been  changed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so 
that  the  period  for  making  the  Annual  Reports  is  now  the  calendar  year 
instead  of  the  year  ending  Tune  30,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Annual  Report 
filed  with  the  Commission  does  not  show  income  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June   30. 

The    following    statement    shows    the    income    account    for    the    fiscal    year 
ended  June   30,    1921,  as  certified  by   Messrs.    Deloitte,    Plender,   Griffiths  & 
Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
Two    months     (July    and    August)     Guarantee 
under   the    Transportation   Act,    1920,    based 
on   the    Standard    Return   as    finally   certified 
by    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission..  $2,340,676.90 
Increased    Compensation   on   account   of   equip- 
ment   allocated    and     purchased     and     Addi- 
tions   and    Betterments    CNet)    completed    at 
March      1,      1920,      and      during      Guaranty 

Period 229,104.61 

Difference  between  Tentative  Standard  Return 
taken  into  account  and    Standard    Return  as 
finally    certified    Jan.    1,    1918-Feb.    29,    1920        453,953.29 
Net    Operating    Income.    September    1,    1920- 

June   30,    1921    12,812,356.81 
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Other  1 1 
Rentals 

Inter. 

Miscellaneous     Income     ... 


Total    Other    In 


Gr 


Deiluctic 

Rentals  

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous    Income   Charges. 

Sinking    Funds  


Income 


Balance  available   for  Interest,  etc $15,865,532.33 

Interest   on    Fixed    Charge   Oblit., is 

Balance     $6,232,060.55 

Interest  on  Cumulative   Adjustment    Mortf  2.36?.860.69 


9>1. 754,679.86 


The  acknowledgments   of   the    Hoar: 
ployees   for   all    faithful    and   efficient    service. 

srd   of   1> 
E.   N.    Brown.  Chairman. 


ed    to    t] 


M.   KI'KN.   Pn  sidi 


STATEMENT    i>F    INCOME    ACCOUNT 


Averagt                            ited    ■ 

Six  months 
ended  lune 
30th.  1921 

1.1 10.776.3.' 
556.913.S7 
12,244.99 

21,736.20 

1          7S.096.56 

123,300.53 

1I4.000.7S 

■i.    1921 

•  ths      T 

1  leceml 
31st,  1921 

December 
31st.  1921 

Operating  re-.cnues — 

Freight     

Passenger     

Excess    baggage     

Mail    

$.50,490,679.49   i 
.191.38 

6,035.70 

1,386 

451.031.16 

31.31S.00 
16.875.00 

127.139.31 

559,088,308.82 

21.360,570.22 

157,939.22 

1.943.916.26 
1.943.402.04 

Other  passenger  train   

180.279.33 
22,769.66 

Station,  train  and  b*  at  privilege; 

150,112.87 

rating    revenui  - 


i  %   txpenset — 
Maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures     ". $S,< 

Maintenance     of    equipment...      6.S70. 503.99        7,211  B1.243.  96 

ince     of     equipment  — 

Depreciation    1,118,! 

Traffic      S63.145 

Transportation    17,917,903.11      15.4]- 

,41J 
-tment — 

08,251.94 

T.  tal   operating   expenses    . 

Net    operating    revenue     $9,232.425. J. 

fine  charges — 
Railway   tax  accruals  (1.74  5,610 

railwav    rev.-r.      < 

Joint    facility    rents      N,  t      !  ir  14 

Total  operating  chart 
Operating    income 

■ncome    14 

-    inc  me     

m   income — 

Rentals     ?1  14 

II  ineo  is   taxes    

laneous    income   charges  141.07  15.111.16 

•    nds    -        • 

7.894.62 

Balance    available    for    interest. 

Interest    on     nxed    charge    obliga- 
tion      

Balance      

Interest  on  cumulative  adjustment 

mortgage  b.  nds    1,189,245.14 

Balance     

Interest  on  income  mortgage  bonds      1,055 

Balance      $7 

The    transactions  of   the   Kansas   City,   Clintoi  -  {field    Rail- 

mpany.    which   Company   is  operated    separately,    are    not   incl 
the   above   but    the   amounts   advanced   by    the    Kansat 
Memphis  Railwa  ■  meet  the  mteri 

an.l    Springfield    Railwa;    Company    Bonds  have   been  incme. 

[  Advf.rtisfmextI 


.  ONDI  NS1  D  GENERAL  BALANCE 

assi  rs 

Investment   in  road  and  equipment: 

■ 

funds: 
i  the  railway  at 

-nenls  in  afhlia" 

05.331.43 

.51.92 

- 

:  .. 

■ 
■ 

■      ■ 
- 


SHEET  AS   AT    DECEMBER    31,  1921 
LIABU 



ll.)    Preferred    stock.  , 



Long  term  debt — - 

Funded   debt    unmatured: 
uipment    trust 

M 

Boot 

the  railwax .   per 
Actually    outstanding 
>onds 

■  ,    .;.'■: 

Audit 

[merest   matured   unpai  I 

- 

■ 

lit  mi  of 


May  6,  1922 
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Railway  Officers 


George    W.    Luptor 


II 

Executive 

George  W.  Lupton,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Vtchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  April  1, 

to  succeed   W.   K.   Et- 

tcr,  promoted,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
of  April  8,  was 
born  in  England,  Au- 
gust 1-'.  1870.  \fter 
attending  a  business 
college  rit  Los  Angeles, 
(  al.,  he  entered  railway 
service  in  1887  as  a 
telegraph  operator  on 
the  (  >hio  &:  Mississippi 
I  ii'.u  the  Baltimore  6c 
Ohio  Southwestern  I. 
With  which  road  he 
remained  for  four  years 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
and  as  an  agent  at 
various  places  on  the 
St.  Louis  division.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Xorthern  Pacific  in 
18  9  1  as  '  an  operator 
and  agei  Yellowstone  division.     The   following  year 

he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe* 
where  he  worked  consecutively  as  operator,  station  cashier 
and  agent  on  the  Los  Angeles  Division,  stenographer  in  the 
treasury  department  on  the  same  division,  and  agent  and  yard- 
master  on  the  Valley  division  until  1905.  From  that  time 
until  1907  he  was  trainmaster  on  the  Arizona  and  Albuquerque 
divisions,  first  at  Barstow,  Cal.,  and  later  at  Winslow,  Ariz. 
From  1907  to  1914.  he  was  terminal  agent  at  San  Francisco 
and  from  1914  to  the  date  of  his  recent  promotion,  was  super- 
intendent of  the  terminal  division,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisi 

William  A.  Colston,  whose  resignation  as  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Finance  of  the-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and    election    as    vice-president    and    general    counsel    of    the 

New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  effective  May  1, 
was  reported  in  the 
Railway  .I.e.-  of  April  8. 
was  born  in  Louisville, 
Ky..  on  November  3, 
1873.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  July,  1891, 
as  a  mail  messenger  in 
the  general  office  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
consecutively  thereafter 
held  various  positions 
in  the  accounting  de- 
partment up  to  and  in- 
cluding assistant  con- 
troller in  active  charge 
of  accounts  and  statis- 
tics. After  the  comple- 
tion of  law  studies  at 
the  Jefferson  School  of  Law  (from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1907,  and  in  which  he  was  afterwards  an  instructor  in 
interstate  commerce  law)  he  was  transferred  to  the  law 
department  as  commerce  attorney.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
and  later  as  a  general  solicitor  until  May  10.  1920,  representing 
a    continuous    service    with    the    Louisville    &    Nashville    of    29 
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year-,  except  for  the  period  from  1898-1899,  when  he  saw 
military  service  in  Porto  Rico  as  captain  in  the  First  Ken- 
tuckj  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  for  the  period  from 
1916  to  1919,  during  which  he  served  first  as  colonel  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Infantry  in  Mexican  border  service  and  later 
as  colonel  commanding  the  138th  Field  Artillery  and  the 
63rd  field  artillery  brigade  in  France.  From  May  10,  1920, 
until  his  election  he  was  director  of  finance  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commissi'  m. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

G.  H.  Nero  has  been  appointed  auditor  in  charge  of  all 
revenue,  disbursement  and  general  accounting  matters  of 
the  New  England  Steamship  Company,  the  Hartford  &  New 
York  Transportation  Company  and  the  New  Bedford, 
Martha's  A'ineyard  &  Nantucket  Steamboat  Company,  with 
headquarters  at   New    Haven,   Conn. 

J.  J.  Ward  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
auditor  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
Central  New  England  with  jurisdictions  over  the  general 
bookkeeping  and  statistical  departments.  J.  E.  Baldwin  has 
been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements  and  H.  V.  Clemens 
auditor  of  freight  receipts.  These  changes  were  effective 
May  1  and  the  headquarters  of  all  is  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Ambrose,  treasurer  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  whose  retirement  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  April  22,  was  born  at  Wilton,  England,  January  22,  18S0, 
and  entered  railway  service  in  1875  as  a  clerk  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis. 
After  serving  three  years  in  this  capacity  he  became  secretary 
to  the  president,  which  position  he  occupied  until  1880,  when 
he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  and  that  of  purchasing  agent  from  1880  to 
1886.  On  March  17  of  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  which  position  he  occupied 
until  his  recent  retirement,  except  from  July  9,  1918,  to  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  when  he  was 
federal  treasurer  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis, 
the  Tennessee  Centra!  and  the  Birmingham  &  Northwestern. 
Mr.  Ambrose  will  continue  as  a  director  and  a  member  of 
the  finance  committee. 


Operating 

J.  R.  Foisom,  chief  dispatcher  of  the  Erie  at  Marion,  O., 
has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster  succeeding  C.  P. 
Shaughnessy,  furloughed.  M.  C.  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
acting  chief  dispatcher  succeeding   Mr.   Folsom. 

Traffic 

H.  W.  Bondurant  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  Southern  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  effec- 
tive May  1. 

John  T.  Stinson,  director  of  agricultural  development  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  agricultural  and  colonization  agent,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  the  office  of  director  of  agricultural 
development  having  been  abolished. 

Albert  W.  Noyes,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  15,  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  15,  1866,  and 
entered  railway  service  in  1885  as  a  telegraph  operator  for  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  continued  in  this 
position  and  as  agent  until  1888,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  in  a  similar  capacity.  After  a  year 
with  the  latter  company  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  where  he  remained  until  1892,  first  as  agent 
operator  and  later  as  secretary  to  the  general  traffic  manager, 
when  he  became  assistant  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  traveling  passenger  agent  on  the  same  road  and 
in  1907  became  general  traveling  passenger  agent  in  charge  of 
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field   offices,   which    position   he  held  until   his   promotion   on 
April  1,  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent. 

Mechanical 

Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  whose  retire- 
ment effective  May  1.  after  54  years  of  service  with  this  road, 
was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April 
29.  page  1046,  was  born 
on  the  Isle  of  Man 
November  23.  1853,  and 
entered  railway  service 
in  1868,  as  a  machinist'^ 
apprentice  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western 
In  its  Chicago  Avenue 
^hops.  In  1872  he  was 
irtjansferred  to  the  shops 
at  Fortieth  street,  Chi- 
cago, where  in  October. 
1877,  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  foreman. 
Three  years  later  he 
was  made  foreman  of 
the  car  and  machine 
shops.  On  June  IS, 
1885,  he  was  promoted 
to  master  mechanic 
with  jurisdiction 
all  line-  in  Iowa.  <  »n  April  1.  1891,  he  was  promoted  to 
ral  master  mechanic  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western,  where  he  remained  until  December  1,  1894,  when, 
following  the  absorption  of  this  road  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  On 
November  1,  1913.  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent, 
motive  power  and  car  department  and  on  Marcli  1.  1920,  he 
became  general  superintendent,  motive  power  and  machinery. 

Harry  T.  Bentley,  whose  promotion  to  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  effective   May   1.   succeeding  Robert  Quayle,  retired, 
was     reported     in      the 
Railway    Age    of    April 
29.  page  1046.  was  born 
in  London,  England,   m 
June   4,    1862,   and    was  ^| 

educated  at  Dulwich 
College  in  that  coun- 
try.   He  entered  ra 

e     in     1X77 
ma.  Iiinist's       apt in 
on     the     London     & 
Northwestern      (Eng- 
land I.        \fter    10 

fore- 
man of  th< 

of    (hi  oad    at 

Chester,  England. 
hf  remained  until 
when  he  car 

eal      d     the 

■   ■  ■ 

rth   West,  i- 
machinist  in  it 
shops.     Shortly   thereafter   hi  man   In 

■..I.  and   in    1  [  'red   to 

Hrlir    Plain.  lined  until   1898  when  hi 

t  Clinton,  Iov 

months    latrr    In  li.inie    of    the 

\ugu-t     11,    l'XIJ,    he    w.is 

prom  ■ 

•  tobei  31, 

h  capacity  he 
•  me  of  hli  pi 


it      i      Bantk 


superintendent,  except  for  the  period  from  February  2,  1918, 
to  June  19,  1918,  when  he  was  assistant  director  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  charge 
of  mechanical  matters,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  which  capacity  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee organized  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
standard  locomotives  and  cars.  Mr.  Bentley  was  president 
of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  in 
1911-1912;  and  president  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association   the   following  year. 

Elred   Byron    Hall,   whose   promotion   to   superintendent   of 
motive  pow.r  and  machinery  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern,   effective    May    1,    succeeding    H.   T.    Bentley,   promoted, 
was     reported     in     the 
Railway    Age    of     \pril 
29,  page  1046,  was  born 
at     Parkersburg.    Iowa. 
December  31,  1870,  and 
entered   railway    service 
on   September  '23,   1889. 
as   an    engine   caretaker 
for      the      I 
North  Western  at   : 
Grove,  Iowa.    He  served 
in     that     capacity    and 
later    as    a    machinist's 
helper  until   1892,  when 
he   became    a   shopman 
at       Hawarden,      Iowa, 
where    he    served    until 
1898,   when    he   became 
a    locomotive    fireman. 
After   nine   years'    ser\  - 
ice  as  a  locomotive  fire- 
man    and     three     years'  E-   E    H»l! 
service  as  a  : 

cngineman  on  the  Sioux  City  and  the  Northern  Iowa  divisions 
he  became  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Sioux  City  division, 
in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  1912,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  master  mechanic  of  the  Wisconsin  division,  being 
transferred  to  the  Sioux  City  and  Northern  Iowa  divisions  in 
1914.  In  1917  he  became  assistant  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  at  Chicago,  the  duties  of  which  office 
had  to  do  chiefly  with  labor  matters.  In  1917  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  division, 
with  headquarter.-  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  .nd  in  1919  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  at 
Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  over  lines  west  of  the  M 
river.  A  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  principal  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  system. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

J.   H.   Snyder,   roadmaster  on   the   Michigan   Central,  with 
headquarter-  at  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  division 
engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  effective  May  1, 
John  Evans,  who  will  assume  jurisdiction  over  the 
Detroit-Jackson   and   the   Detroit  Bay   City  divisions   to  suc- 
Wuner,  resigned  to  enter  the  firm  of   F,   Talma  4 
btractors,  Detroit.  Mich. 
L.  E.  Nordholm,  assistant  signal  supervisor  on  the  I  I 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Des  Moinei 
has  been  promoted   to  office  engineer  in  the  signal  engineer's 
.'.    J.    H.    Molloy.   who    has    been 
promo  ngineer,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

F.   E.    Kinnc.  lignal    supervisor,   with    headquarters 

liet,   III .  ha-   been  pen  isor,  uith 

head. i  lar  Rapids,  Iowa,  to  succeed  J.  T,  Zahnen, 

who  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago,  to  lucceed  R    R.  Baker, 

ther   business. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

J.  E.  Bollinger,  iccretary  to  the  manage]  ises  of 

the    American    Short     line    Railroad      Association      has    been 

to   head- 
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In  spite  of  the  extensive  accommodations  for  employees  pro- 
vided by  some  roads  at  V.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  company  bunk- 
houses,    there    are    .-till    entirely    too 
Sleeping  many  terminal-  where  train  and  engine 

in  employee,-   are    forced   to  sleep   in   ca- 

Cabooses  booses    on    the    away-from-home    lay- 

over. This  situation  is  far  from  satis- 
factory and  merits  the  attention  of  all  railroad  officers  under 
whom  it  exist.-.  With  the  advent  of  summer  the  caboose 
becomes  even  less  desirable  as  a  place  to  sleep.  Caboose 
tracks  are  not  as  a  rule  located  in  the  coolest  spot  available. 
The  heat,  flies  (and  perhaps  even  less  desirable  visitors  from 
the  insect  world)  and  constant  switching  make  for  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  rest  away  from  home  for  train  and  engine 
men.  Undesirable  as  a  caboose  is  as  a  place  of  repose,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  slightly  worse  than  a  noisy,  dirty  bunk- 
house.  Bunk-houses  should,  without  doubt,  be  provided 
wherever  crews  are  required  to  lay-over,  but  they  should  be 
located  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  noise  and  where  the 
sun's  rays  may  not  beat  down  upon  them  with  all  their 
summer  fury.  Furthermore  it  costs  no  more  to  operate  a 
clean  sleeping  place  than  a  vermin-infested  one.  Some  roads 
— we  could  mention  several — provide  their  train  and  engine 
men  with  clean  beds  in  private  rooms  and  ample  bathing 
facilities  at  a  nominal  charge.  The  Railway  Age  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  this  practice  were  general  the  demands  of 
the  men  for  a  quick  return  to  the  home  terminal  would  be 
less  insistent. 


The  installation  of  automatic  block  signals  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  economical  way  of  increasing  the  track  capacity  of 

important  single  track  lines.    Compre- 

Signaling  hensive    data   have    been    compiled    to 

Single  show  the  economies  produced  by  certain 

Tracks  installations.    A   certain    road   is   now 

preparing  to  make  a  single  track  signal 
installation  at  i  cost  of  not  over  $3,400  a  mile  that,  accord- 
ing to  careful  calculations  based  on  actual  results  of  the 
installation  of  automatics  under  similar  conditions,  should 
increase  the  average  speed  of  freight  trains  over  the  division 
by  25  per  cent,  thereby  producing  a  saving  that  will  pay  for 
the  signal  installation  in  a  few  years.  On  another  road  it  is 
estimated  that  the  construction  of  a  second  track  over  a  cer- 
tain division  will  cost  approximately  $3,000,000  as  compared 
with  $725,000  for  a  signal  installation,  which  latter  expendi- 
ture is  calculated  to  show  a  saving  of  18  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  However,  "the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,"  which  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  authorizing  the  installation  of  signals 
on  151  miles  of  single  track,  which  will  practically  complete 
the  signaling  of  the  main  line  of  that  road  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Great  Northern  iias  also 
let  contracts  for  165  miles  of  automatic  signaling  on  single 
track  in  Montana  and  Washington.  The  reconstruction  pro- 
gram of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  included  some 
251  miles  of  single  track  signaling  with  satisfactory  results 
and  other  installations  are  proposed.  Operating  and  engi- 
neering officers  not  familiar  ivith  the  possibilities  of  signal- 
ing are  sometimes  inclined  to  consider  double  tracking  as 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  increasing  track  capacity. 


However,  before  plans  are  completed  the  railroads  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  possible  economies  derived  from 
signaling. 


Sleet  storms  have  been  the  cause  of  serious  delays  to  trains  and 
occasionally  during  the  past  season  have  halted  the  transac- 
P  tion  of  general  railroad  business  on  the 

Kailroad  Pole       northern  roads  because  of  the  damage 
Lines  and  caused  to  pole  lines.     Although  it  may 

Sleet  Storms  nGt  be  economical  to  build  pole  lines 
to  withstand  ice  loads  as  exceptional 
as  three  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  wire,  certain  roads  have 
taken  precautions  that  have  limited  the  damage  so  that  com- 
munication has  not  been  entirely  cut  off  even  during  the 
heaviest  sleet  storms  in  history.  The  standard  for  new- 
construction  on  one  such  road  requires  the  use  of  53  poles 
per  mile  as  compared  with  41  poles  ordinarily  considered 
as  sufficient.  Further,  every  sixth  pole  is  side-guyed  and 
special-fixture  poles  are  located  at  intervals  of  a  half-mile. 
Another  road,  which  had  200  miles  of  signal  department 
pole  line  loaded  with  heavy  sleet  recently,  did  not  have  a 
single  pole  broken  by  the  load  and  attributed  the  strength 
of  the  line  to  the  fact  that  not  only  were  5  2  poles  used  to  the 
mile  but  that  the  line  was  also  well  guyed  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. In  the  same  state  another  road  lost  370  poles  in  190 
miles  of  signal  line.  One  fact  noted  concerning  the  line 
breaks,  was  that  the  iron  wire  broke  at  the  insulators  while 
the  copper  wire  broke  between  spans.  It  was  also  noted  that 
fewer  breaks  occurred  at  the  insulators  if  smaller  wire  was 
used  for  tying.  Railroads  are  vitally  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  service  of  their  communication  and  signal 
pole  lines  and  when  estimating  for  new  lines  or  renewals, 
they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  lessons  learned  by  others. 


The  expression  "Waiting  for  Someone  to  Die"  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  one,  vet  it  is  often  heard  among  railway 
.  .  men  in  reference  to  the  possibilities  of 

Waiting   for      promotion.       It   is  not,  however,   with 
Someone  the    advancement    of    individuals    that 

to  Die"  this  expression  has  been  most  strongly 

impressed  upon  us  but  rather  with  the 
advancement  of  railroading  itself.  Now  and  then  there  are 
railway  officers  who,  because  of  their  beliefs,  prejudices, 
misinformation,  personal  animosities  and  other  reasons,  are 
blocking  the  adoption  of  something  of  proved  benefit — either 
an  article  or  a  method  or  a  plan.  Many  of  us  can  recall 
instances  where  certain  methods  were  adopted  and  certain 
changes  were  made  which  had  long  been  attempted  by  junior 
officers,  but  these  were  not  made  until  after  "someone  had 
died."  We  recall  a  recent  talk  with  a  manufacturer  of  a 
product  used  by  many  roads  to  advantage,  in  which  he 
stated  that,  although  the  department  head  and  the  latter's 
subordinates  on  a  certain  railroad  desired  to  install  it,  he 
could  not  sell  to  that  road.  "We,"  he  stated,  meaning  the 
railway  officers  concerned  and  himself,  "have  agreed  that  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  waiting  until  So-and-So  dies."  Speak- 
ing exactly  it  is  not  truthfully  a  case  of  waiting  until  some- 
one dies,  the  man  or  men  may  resign  or  they  may  be  trans- 
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ferred  or  even  promoted — many  arc — to  where  they  are  no 
longer  actively  in  charge  of  the  details  and  where  tli 
only  the  results.  Some  have  learned  that  their  pet  beliefs 
have  been  dropped  since  they  relinquished  the  details,  yet 
can  find  no  criticism  with  the  results.  Others  have  this  ex- 
perience yet  to  come. 


The  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
for  April  contain  discussions  by  a  large  number  of  bridge 
engineers  and  others  on  the  specifica- 
Specifications     tions  for  steel  railway  bridges  submit- 
for   Steel         ted   as  a  progress  report  by  a  special 
Bridges  committee  of  that  association.     In  gen- 

eral, the  tone  of  these  discussions  is 
one  of  criticism  of  the  committee  for  presenting  what  is  to 
all  purposes  a  duplication  of  the  specifications  adopted  by 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  in  1920. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  corresponds  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  these  columns  sometime  ago,  namely,  that  the 
adoption  of  these  specifications  by  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  would 
serve  only  to  introduce  a  confusing  duplication.  It  is  clear 
from  these  discussions  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the 
adoption  of  the  specification  in  its  present  form  by  the  asso- 
ciation. However,  a  number  of  constructive  suggestions  are 
offered  pointing  to  work  which  can  be  done  with  profit  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  on  steel  bridges. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifica- 
tion is  in  reality  a  detailed  set  of  rules  covering  almost  every 
contingency  that  can  possibly  arise  in  the  design  of  the  usual 
types  of  railway  bridges  for  spans  under  300  ft.  Therefore, 
rather  than  duplicate  this  work,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
special  committee  formulate  a  set  of  specifications  covering 
general  considerations  or  principles  relating  to  the  design 
of  steel  bridges  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  bridge  con- 
struction. There  would  seem  to  be  considerable  merit  in  this 
suggestion  as  it  offers  a  legitimate  field  for  the  work  of  the 
special  committee  which  would  in  no  way  duplicate  the  de- 
tailed specifications  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 


Railroad  men  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
power  of  an  aroused  publk   sentiment  and  the  necessity  of 
in  iking  that  sentiment  a  friendly  one. 
Mechanical         Somewhat  limited   attempts  to  broad- 
Department  and    ( ast   the  magnitude  of  railroad   prob- 
Public  Opinion?    terns  and  Deeds  have  borne  rich  fruit 
in  recent  months,  and  the  good   work 
should    be   extended    and    intensified    in    all    department: 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  any  dire,  t  contact  with  shipper-  or  the 
traveling  public  it  is  not  commonly  supposed  that  the  me- 
tl  department  can  influence  public  opinion,  but  lei  u< 
see  if  this  supposition  is  based  on  fact     In  the  first  place 
the  mechanical  department  employees,   with   their   families 
and    friends,   form   no  inconsiderable  |><>rtion   of   the   publii  , 

and  the  opinions  of  all  these  people  regarding  the  railroads 
determined  by  the  treatment  accorded  them  as 

employees   through  their   foremen       Here  is  ,i    line  op|>ortun- 

•  edui  itinnal  work  and  some  railroads  have  al- 

ol    il       I  or  example,   Elish 

nl   of  the  Pennsylvania,  recently  talked   before 

the  Shop  Foremen's  Club  -it  Pittsburgh,  explaining  (I)  the 

vital  relation  l>etu'  ind  a  prosperous 

!  equal  imp  tilroad 

the  e,  onomic  ne- 

ind    1 4 )   the 

man- 

rupu 

In 
help 


make  friends  with  the  general  public  by  improving  the  qual- 
ity and  increasing  the  quantity  of  its  work.  If  enough  cars, 
properly  maintained  as  to  wheels,  springs  and  upholstering, 
are  available  it  is  evident  that  each  passenger  will  have  a 
clean,  comfortable  seat.  If  locomotives  are  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, with  drawbars  of  the  right  length  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary slack,  and  brake  rigging  properly  maintained 
throughout,  operation  will  be  smooth,  resulting  in  fewer 
shocks  to  equipment  and  passengers'  nerves.  If  enough  lo- 
comotives are  available  none  need  be  overloaded,  with  re- 
sultant delayed  shipments  and  rapid  deterioration  of  motive 
power.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  me- 
chanical department  can  help  bring  about  a  favorable  and 
friendly  public  sentiment  towards  the  railroads. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
present   opportunity    to   equip   shops    and    enginehouses    as 

completely   as  possible  with  new  ma- 
How  Low  Should  chinery  and   tools  needed   for  efficient 
Machine  Tool      operation.     That    certain   of   the    rail- 
Prices  Go?         roads   are  working   along  this  line  is 

evident  from  the  growing  number  of 
requests  for  bids  on  machine  tool  lists  recently  issued.  As  a 
rule,  the  roads  have  been  slow  in  accepting  bids  and  def- 
initely placing  orders,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
delay  may  be  caused  by  belief  that  machine  tool  prices  have 
not  yet  reached  rock  bottom.  In  fact,  in  more  than  one  case 
a  road  has  definitely  stated  that  it  will  not  buy  until  prices 
are  lower.  There  could  be  no  justification  for  the  railroads 
paying  unnecessarily  high  prices  for  machine  tools,  or  prices 
which  were  higher  than  those  determined  by  a  competitive 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  standard  makes  of 
machines  were  not  advanced  in  price  during  the  war  period 
proportionately  to  other  products  and  what  advances  were 
made  have  now  been  offset  by  reductions  until  many  present 
prices  show  little  if  any  profit.  Any  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  extremity  of  manufacturers  and  force  machine 
tool  prices  below  a  point  representing  a  reasonable  profit 
will  be  a  boomerang  and  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
roads.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  railroad  now  in  need  of  certain 
machines  decides  to  hold  out  in  the  hope  of  further  price 
reductions  and  is  successful  to  the  extent  of  saving  a  few 
hundred  dollars  after  a  wait  of  six  months.  Besides  deliver- 
ing what  may  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  relatively  small  machine 
tool  manufacturer  (who  is  incidentally  a  shipper),  the  rail- 
road loses  for  a  period  of  six  months  the  increased  efficiency 
which  would  have  been  possible  by  purchasing  the  machines 
in  the  first  place.  The  total  cost  of  this  lost  efficiency  will 
undoubtedly  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  saving  in  price.  More 
over,  the  effective  life  of  machine  tools  vanes  from  li1 
yean  and  the  entire  first  COS)   when  spread  over  such  a  long 

period  is  relatively  unimportant  compared  to  the  increased 
machine   efficiency,     In   the   long   run   more   will   pro 
be  lost  than  gained  by  waiting  for  further  reductions  in  the 
of  standard,  high-grade  machine  tools. 


The     International     Railway    Congress    at    Rome    began    on 
April   18,  and  on  another  page  of  this  issue  is  the  first  of  a 
-erics  of  articles  on  the  pr.  - 

Reports  on  tin-  Congress  and  European  railway 
the  Rome  affairs  generally.  These  articles  are 
Con:  being  writti  n  for  th< 

its  editor  Samuel  < )    Dunn,  whi 
tended  the  I  delegate  of  the  American 

Railv,  nd  who  presented  to  the  Coo  - 

report  S  rvice    in    Relation  to  K 

the  r.  I  the  Congress,   which   is   puW 

n    tins    issue,    it    seems    that    the    n 
a   very   successful   one   and   th( 
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mendations  ran  well  be  followed  with  interest  by  American 
railway  men.  We  do  not  have  to  admit  that  our  railways 
are  inferior  in  order  to  benefit  from  European  experience. 
Since  the  convention,  Mr.  Dunn  has  been  traveling  in  Eu- 
rope. His  observations  on  this  tour  will  likewise  be  pub- 
lished in  issues  following  those  which  contain  the  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Congress.  The  Railway  Age  is  con- 
fident that  its  readers  will  find  much  of  interest  and  value 
in  these  articles. 


Railroad  Traffic  and  Earnings 

Statistics  of  railroad  earnings  and  traffic  which  are  now 
available  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922  tend  to  support 
the  contention  of  railroad  officers  that  what  they  needed  was 
a  reduction  of  wages  and  other  expenses  and  more  freight  to 
move,  rather  than  a  reduction  of  rates.  These  statistics  are 
attracting  attention  just  now  because  the  roads  in  March 
came  closer  to  a  6  per  cent  return  than  they  have  in  any 
month  since  the  passage  over  two  years  ago  of  the  Cummins- 
Esch  law,  which  we  are  still  solemnly  assured  in  some  quar- 
ters constituted  a  "guarantee"  of  6  per  cent,  but  those  who 
notice  the  effect  do  not  always  give  careful  consideration  to 
an  analysis  of  the  causes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reason 
why  the  roads  attained  so  near  a  6  per  cent  return  in  March 
as  5.83  was  that  they  carried  a  large  tonnage  of  coal  in  that 
month  that  would  not  have  been  moved  until  April  had  it 
not  been  for  the  prospective  strike  to  begin  on  April  1,  and 
that  was  offset  by  the  reduction  in  coal  traffic  in  April. 

However,  most  classes  of  traffic  other  than  coal  have  re- 
cently been  showing  considerable  gains  as  compared  with 
last  year,  without  any  general  reduction  in  rates,  and  ex- 
penses have  been  reduced  both  by  the  part-way  reduction  in 
wages  made  last  July  and  by  reductions  in  the  prices  of  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies,  so  that  the  roads  are  making  a  much 
more  satisfactory  showing  than  they  did  last  year.  Im- 
portant reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates  on  livestock 
and  agricultural  products,  but  the  number  of  carloads  of 
livestock  loaded  thus  far  this  year  has  shown  a  slight  de- 
crease as  compared  with  last  year,  and  the  increase  in  the 
loading  of  grain  and  grain  products  accounts  for  less  of  the 
increase  in  the  total  traffic  than  other  commodities  on  which 
there  has  been  little  or  no  reduction  in  rates. 

It  has  been  constantly  claimed  that  reductions  in  rates 
would  so  stimulate  traffic  as  to  increase  railroad  revenues 
and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Weekly  News 
Letter  an  attempt  was  made  to  attribute  the  increase  in 
traffic  already  experienced  this  year  to  the  reductions  made 
in  rates  on  agricultural  products.  But  whatever  has  been 
the  result  of  those  reductions  in  rates,  the  effect  has  not  been 
to  increase  earnings  because  for  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  total  operating  revenues  were  4.8  per  cent  less  than  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1921,  although  the  number  of 
carloads  of  freight  handled  increased  about  10  per  cent,  from 
9,015,824  to  9,996,184. 

The  improvement  in  net  railway  operating  income,  which 
increased  from  $27,574,407  to  $1(50,998,907  and  represents 
an  annual  rate  of  return  for  the  quarter  of  4.51  per  cent, 
was  entirely  due  to  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  of 
16.6  per  cent,  which  resulted  both  from  such  reductions  as 
have  been  made  in  wages  and  in  prices  of  materials  necessary 
to  railway  operation  and  from  the  necessity  for  the  most 
rigid  economy. 

An  analysis  of  the  increase  in  traffic  up  to  April  1  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year  shows  that  the  loading  of 
cjrain  and  grain  products,  on  which  rates  were  reduced  from 
10  to  17 J/2  per  cent  about  the  first  of  the  year,  increased 
from  503,682  to  607,418  cars.  There  had  also  been  an  in- 
crease in  1921  over  1920  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  rates. 
The  loading  of  livestock,  however,  was  only  379,587  cars  as 


compared  with  379,679  last  year,  in  spite  of  a  20  per  cent 
cut  in  rates  made  last  summer.  Coal  loading  was  2,173,291 
cars  as  compared  with  1,815,776  last  year.  The  loading  of 
forest  products  was  596,003  as  compared  with  594,140  last 
year.  Merchandise  1.  c.  1.  loading  was  2,608,377  cars  this 
year  as  compared  with  2,304,220  last  year  and  miscellaneous 
freight  amounted  to  2,698,489  cars  as  compared  with  2,593,- 
535  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  coke  loading  was  less 
this  year  than  last  year,  96,375  cars  as  compared  with 
103,442,  but  it  has  recently  been  increasing,  and  ore  loading 
was  only  54,321  as  compared  with  92,911  last  year,  but  has 
also  been  going  up  lately.  Earnings  reports  for  April  will 
not  be  available  for  some  time  but  the  car  loading  reports 
show  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  Maich,  due 
to  the  coal  strike,  which  will,  of  course,  be  reflected  in  the 
revenues.  As  compared  with  last  year,  however,  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  increases  in  traffic  other  than  coal  have 
more  than  offset  the  reduction  in  coal  loading. 

At  this  writing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
not  yet  announced  its  decision  as  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  it  may  lawfully  order  further  reductions 
in  rates,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  its  members.  In  view  of  the  improvement  in  traffic 
and  in  general  business  conditions  that  has  already  taken 
place,  we  believe  the  commission  might  well  hold  that  no 
very  general  reductions  in  rates  should  be  ordered  until  a 
longer  time  has  been  afforded  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
present  rates  under  an  improved  condition  of  general  busi- 
ness, or  until  lower  rates  shall  be  warranted  by  further  wage 
reductions.  If  the  commission  should  find  any  considerable 
reduction  in  rates  warranted  under  present  conditions  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  revenues,  there 
would  always  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the  general 
increase  in  business  which  everyone  is  now  looking  for 
represented  the  result  of  lower  rates  or  whether  it  would  have 
come  anyway. 


Buying  Paint  on  Specification 

Specifications  for  various  kinds  of  paint  have  been  highly 
developed  in  recent  years  and  they  have  been  adopted  by 
many  railroads  as  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  pur- 
chase of  paint.  This  practice  has  many  apparent  advantages. 
Paint  specifications  allow  free  competition  among  paint 
manufacturers.  If  the  composition  and  properties  can  be 
definitely  determined,  specifications  insure  uniform  quality 
and  a  paint  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  railroads. 
The  object  of  the  paint  specification  is  to  eliminate  every 
variable  except  price  and  to  reduce  the  problem  of  buying 
paint  to  its  simplest  terms. 

There  are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  buying  paint  on 
specification,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  method 
also  has  its  disadvantages.  The  physical  condition  of  the 
paint  is  as  important  as  the  chemical  composition  and  satis- 
factory working  properties  are  not  always  obtained  when 
ingredients  are  mixed  in  the  same  proportions.  The  oils 
used  in  paint  are  complex  organic  products  and  are  not  of 
uniform  quality.  For  this  reason  experienced  paint  makers 
use  formulas  merely  as  guides  and  modify  the  composition 
to  obtain  the  combination  of  properties  desirable  in  a  paint. 
There  is  always  a  question  whether  the  particular  formula 
adopted  for  a  paint  specification  is  the  best  that  can  be  pre- 
pared, for  the  foremost  authorities  do  not  always  agree  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  various  mixtures  of  oils  or  even  as  to 
the  most  satisfactory  pigment.  Paint  specifications  restrict 
the  manufacturer  and  take  away  from  him  the  opportunity 
to  use  various  ingredients,  forcing  him  to  make  paint  of  a 
certain  analysis  rather  than  allowing  him  to  apply  the  skill 
gained  through  long  experience  to  prepare  a  paint  of  the 
composition  which  has  been  found  to  give  most  satisfactory 
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nl   mark    tn  a   specification   must   be   limited   to 

material.-  that  can  be  readily  analyzed  and  this  eliminates 
tin-  use  of  blended  oils  which  are  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  paints. 

In  one  respect  paint  specifications  unquestionably  are  suc- 
Thej  result  in  extremely  low  prices  fur  the  standard 
grades  of  paint.  In  fait,  it  i-  often  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  paint  makers  can  offer  the  products  at  the  prices 
quoted.  A  short  time  ago  bids  were  requested  on  several 
specification  paints  and  an  estimate  was  prepared  showing 
the  cost  of  making  these  paints  with  reasonably  good  mate- 
rial and  reasonabli  care  in  manufacture  at  the  prevailing 
prices  for  labor  and  material.  To  this  was  added  overhead 
plus  ten  per  cent  '  a  fair  selling  price. 

\  '  mparisi  n  of  the  price  thus  determined  with  tin-  lowest 
hids  received  is  of  interest  tin  one  paint  the  in-:  was  28 
cents  .mil  the  lowest  bid  was  u<  cents.  On  another  the  esti 
mated  cost  was  1  1  '  4   cents  and  the  lowest  Kid  6  cents.     Still 

r,  estimated  to  cost  22  cents,  was  offered  at  11 
In  ot:i  estimated   figures  and  tin-  actual  figures 

were  more  nearly  in  agreement.  Scnu-  of  these  paint-  were 
offend  to  the  railroad-  for  less  than  the  ingredients  would 
have  cost  if  bought  in  lame  quantities  in  tin-  open  market. 
Why  did  the  manufacturer  not  -ell  his  raw  material  and 
take  a.  profit  rather  than  expend  labor  on  the  manufacture 
of  the  paint  to  -ell  at  .1  lower  price;  ["hen  .ire  only  two 
explanations.  Father  the  paint  did  not  contain  the  ingredients 
tailed  for  in  the  specification  or  the  manufacturer  was 
anxious  to  give  the  railroad  something  for  nothing.  Which 
is  the  more  likely,  that  paint  makers  are  philanthrop 
that  they  are  able  to  get  by  with  paint  that  i-  nut  I'm  to  the 
standard  the  specification  is  intended  to  insure-  there  is 
considerable  evidence  which  indicates  that  paint  specifica 
tions  do  not  prevent  substitution  of  inferior  goods.  If  this 
i-  the  case  what  reason  is  there  for  having  ,1  specification 
for  paint? 

Railway  Age  Not  Represented 

at  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

Tin  Railway  Age  did  not  have  a  represent  itive  at  the 
Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  il  Phila- 
delphia Tlii—  week  urn  not  to  re]>ort  the  meeting 
was  made  after  a  careful  stud)  of  tin-  program  which  re 
vealed  that  no  matters  relating  to  railroad  transportation  or 
to  the  railway  supply  business  were  to  !>e  considered. 

I  ho-   responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  this 
i.tion  seem  to  have  a  vcr\  hazy  idea  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  tin-  railways  in  foreign  trade.    They  do  n 

American   financed   railwa)    abroad    i-  a 
nt  market  for  American  goods  and  that  it-  successful 
workni  dvertisement  for   \ 

I     •  ■    that    the   greater 

miles  by  rac 

t  that  one  of  tin   mosl 
ible  methods  of  restoring  exchange  to  not 
velopment 
spend  their  timi    li  •■ 
tin-  publii 
should  h.n  S 

1  Hirer-    had    to  lie    "-old"   ■  H 

ion    did    in  • 
■ 

It  turned  th 

Y\     ll 

man 


whose  message  was  thought  more  important  than  anything 
which  could  have  been  said  about  the  railways  or  the  rail- 
wa) supply  Ui-in 

We  quote  from  an  advance  copy  of  hi-  address,  which  is 
headed  "Transportation  Costs  Must  Be  Lowered." 

"The  railroad-  thu-  being  unable  to  adequately  supply 
the  cheap  and  prompt  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the 
coasts  so  requisite  for  the  securing  of  our  proper  share  of 
the  foreign  trade,  to  what  other  agency  must  we  look?  The 
one  ureal  and  feasible  means  of  relieving  our  transportation 
facilities  is  by  properly  improving  our  river-  and  harbors 
and  building  necessary  canals,  a  polic)  which  France,  Ger- 
man} and  other  European  war-burdened  nations  are  steadily 
pursuing.  Now  it  i-  possible  to  provide  within  the  next 
five  Mar-  a  complete  connected  system  of  internal  water- 
ways covering  the  whole  nation  for  the  small  e.x[>enditure  of 
00  a  year. 

"Such  a   system  would  carr  00  tons  of  freight 

annually  at  a  saving  of  at  least  $3 5 0.000,000  in  direct  freight 
charge-  alone  But  it  would  also  save  the  people  many 
billions  of  dollar.-,  for  it  would  keep  our  farms  and  factories 
busy  and  would  supply  their  products  much  cheaper  to  all 
our   people.      The   one  great   vital   connecting  link   in   this 

nidi  system  of  waterways  is  the  Lake  Erie  and 
River  (anal.     This  will  connect  the  Ohio  River  with  Laki 
F.ric." 

I  hi-  convention,   which   had   no  time  to  give  to  the  dis- 
ii  of  the  interest  of  the  railway-  in  export  trade,  did. 
however,    have    time   to   listen    to   the    arguments    of    a    man 
whose    the-is    was   that    railroad    transportation    was    inade- 
quate and  not  sufficiently  chi 

Someone  ma)  perhaps  de-ire  to  call  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  railway  equipment  manufacturers  were  represented 
in  the  program  of  the  convention.  That  is  true — C.  M 
Muchnic  of  the  American  Locomotivj  Company,  and  F.  de 
St.  I'halle  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  were  on  the 
program,  but  to  neither  of  these  gentlemen  was  assigned  a 
-ul 'jut  in  any  wax  related  to  the  railway  supply  !»;- 
.1-  such.  Moreover  it  i-  not  our  contention  that  a  railway 
supply  manufacturer  or  a  railroad  traffii  man  might  not 
have  profited  from  attending  tin  ,  ■  mention.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. I'he  consideration  of  credits  and  other  financial  mat- 
ters relating  to  foreign  trade  was  quite  thorough  and.  it  is 
probable,  valuable.  This  does  not  vitiate  our  contention 
however,  that  in  omitting  a  consideration  of  railway  trans 
portation  and  it-  allied  industries  the  convention  fell  far 
short  of  the  value  which  it  might  have  attained. 

It  i-  the  hope  of  the  A  I  ..•    thai  th<  se  ". 

preparing  the  program  for  the  convention  next  year  will  not 
suffer  from  the  inability  to  appreciate  the  railroad  viewpoint 

and  the  bias  in  favor  of  inland  waterways  a-  have  thcxe  who 
planned  tin  Philadelphia  convention 
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various  selected  roads;  about  exports  through  the  important 
ports;  production  in  various  districts;  commercial  conditions 
in  various  markets;  prices  and  various  other  details  of  like 
character.  The  book,  of  (nurse,  lias  a  special  value  at  this 
time  because  of  the  strike.  It  suffers,  somewhat,  however,  for 
lack  of  orderly  and  consistent  arrangement,  although  there 
is  a  good  index  which  partly  overcomes  this  fault. 

I-..  II.  Harriman.  .1  Biography.  By  George  Kennan.  In  two  vol- 
umes, 6  in.  by  9  in.  in  sice.  Illustrated,  Bound  in  Cloth.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  and  New  York. 
E.  H.  Harriman  was  born  in  1848.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  a  messenger  boy  at  a  wage  of  $5  a  week  in  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  house.  From  messenger  boy  he  became  what 
was  then  termed  a  "pad-shovcr,"  then  a  clerk  and  eventually 
managing  clerk.  In  1870  he  opened  a  brokerage  office  of 
his  own.  It  was  with  this  kind  of  a  start  that  Mr.  Harriman 
rose  to  a  position  where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  remarkable  figures  in  American  railroad  history.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  characteristics  which  made  him  re- 
markable was  that  to  his  skill  as  a  financier  he  added  a 
clear  insight  into  railroad  operating  and  traffic  conditions. 
That  he  should  have  been  able  to  obtain  this  insight  without 
ever  having  been  engaged  in  actual  railway  operation  em- 
phasizes the  capabilities  of  the  brain  with  which  he  worked. 
"Harriman's  phenomenal  success  in  the  field  of  transpor- 
tation is  attributable,"  says  Mr.  Kennan  in  his  book,  "not 
only  to  his  extraordinary  intellectual  ability,  which  would 
doubtless  have  made  him  distinguished  in  any  field,  but  also 
to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  practical  railroading 
and  finance.  'If  I  were  asked  what  is  the  key  to  Harriman's 
success,'  said  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  New  York  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  T  should  say  it  is  a  fact  that  he  is 
the  only  man  I  have  ever  known  who  is  just  as  familiar  with 
the  physical  as  the  financial  side  of  his  properties.  Morgan 
is  a  great  banker,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  physical 
side  of  a  railroad.  Hill  is  a  great  traffic  man  and  railroad 
builder,  but  he  is  a  baby  when  he  gets  into  Wall  Street. 
Harriman  knows  both  ends  of  the  game  and  knows  them 
well.  He  started  in  life  as  a  floor  trader  and  developed  into 
a  banker,  and  when  he  took  hold  of  the  railroad  business 
he  put  aside  the  banking  and  financial  end  and  spent  long, 
hard  and  patient  years  in  learning  the  traffic  and  operating 
side.  Then  he  took  the  two  and  counter-balanced  them.  Now 
he  is  his  own  banker  and  his  own  traffic  manager,  and  the 
combination  is  irresistible.'  " 

Mr.  Kennan,  in  his  book,  I'"..  H.  Harriman,  a  Biography, 
presents  a  story  of  absorbing  interest  written  in  a  most 
readable  manner.  It  is  a  complete  and  well-rounded  story. 
The  author  sketches  Mr.  Harriman's  career  as  a  railroad 
man,  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  loving  father  of  his  family.  He 
discusses  Mr.  Harriman's  connection  as  a  director  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  his  entrance  later  into  the  Union  Pacific, 
his  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  his  rehabilitation  of 
these  lines;  his  fight  with  Hill  over  the  control  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  developments  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company;  the  Alton  episode;  the  saving  of  the  Erie  from 
receivership,  etc.  Interesting  chapters  deal  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Imperial  Valley,  the  work  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  the 
saving  of  the  Imperial  Valley  through  the  control  of  the 
Colorado  river,  etc.  An  especially  interesting  phase  is  the 
plan  advanced  by  Harriman  for  the  control  of  a  line  across 
Manchuria  and  Siberia — a  line  around  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Kennan  also  tells  of  the  Boys'  Club  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York,  in  which  club  Mr.  Harriman  took 
a  special  interest;  of  the  home  at  Arden  in  the  Ramapo 
mountains  and  the  family  life  there.  There  is  a  combined 
picture  of  the  financier  and  the  man  and  the  story  is  well 
worked  in  and  co-ordinated. 

Mr.    Harriman    was    the   subject   of   much    criticism   and 


censure.  His  work  was  not  always  understood  and  at  times 
it  was  regarded  with  ill-will  in  many  quarters.  The  analysis 
made  by  Mr.  Kennan  of  Harriman's  character  explains  the 
reasons  for  these  things. 

For  instance,  in  the  preface  to  the  book,  he  says:  "Mr. 
Harriman  was  temperamentally  disinclined  to  engage  in  per- 
sonal disputes  and  controversies.  He  did  not  like  the  news- 
paper notoriety  that  accompanies  quarrels  carried  on  pub- 
licly, and  he  often  refrained  from  making  replies  to  injurious 
i  barges,  even  when  he  had  a  perfect  and  convincing  defense. 
Then,  too,  he  regarded  public  controversy  as  a  waste  of 
time.  The  work  in  which  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
engaged  seemed  to  him  more  important  than  anything  else, 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  it  by 
harsh  criticism  of  his  methods,  or  even  by  unjustified  attack's 
upon  his  character  and  personal  integrity.  .  .  .  This  unwill- 
ingness to  engage  in  controversies,  however,  was  often  mis- 
interpreted. Some  people,  who  did  not  know  him  personally, 
thought  that  it  indicated  callous  indifference  to  public  opin- 
ion, while  others  regarded  it  as  evidence  that  no  convincing 
reply  to  damaging  accusations  could  be  made.  Neither  of 
these  suppositions,  however,  had  any  foundation.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Harriman  was  not  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  nor  did 
lie  ignore  attacks  because  he  was  unable  to  meet  them.  He 
simply  did  not  care  to  spend  in  controversy  time  that  he 
could  employ  more  profitably  in  work.  When  an  intimate 
friend  once  said  to  him  that  he  certainly  would  be  misjudged 
if  he  did  not  defend  himself  with  the  weapons  that  lay  in 
bis  hand,  he  replied:  'The  people  will  always  find  out  what's 
what  in  the  end,  and  I  can  wait.  I  ne^d  all  my  time  and 
energy  to  do  things.'  " 

The  suggestion  must  be  advanced,  however,  that  the  book 
suffers  in  the  respect  that  in  his  explanations  of  many  of 
the  things  done  and  in  his  answers  to  the  accusations  made 
against  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Kennan  tends  in  many  instances 
to  go  too  far.  He  seems,  that  is  to  say,  at  times,  if  anything, 
too  laudatory  to  make  his  story  sound  convincing  in  all  its 
aspects.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  feel  that  there  is  too  much 
of  this  vindication  and  that  the  author  must  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  underlying  idea  that  "the  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  Harriman  unquestionably  made  mistakes  and  seri- 
ous ones,  but  no  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  will  be  found 
in  either  of  the  two  volumes.  Some  of  the  vindications  go 
a  trifle  too  far  in  their  statements  concerning  Mr.  Harriman's 
accusers.  In  one  case  he  speaks  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  an  "incompetent  commission"  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  hardly  in  good  taste.  His  comments  about  the 
late  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  about  Professor  Ripley  of  Har- 
vard are  similarly  stated  in  extreme  terms.  One  would 
suggest  in  the  latter  connection  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  matters  referred  to.  The  other  side  of  the  Roosevelt  epi- 
sode will  be  found,  for  example,  in  J.  B.  Bishop's  "Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  His  Time,  Shown  in  His  Own  Letters," 
notably  in  chapter  II  of  volume  II  dealing  with  the  panic 
of  1907.  What  Mr.  Kennan  would  term  Professor  Ripley's 
"accusations"  will  be  found  in  Ripley's  "Railroads:  Finance 
and  Organization." 

Nevertheless,  whether  or  not  the  story  is  too  laudatory  of 
Harriman  or  too  caustic  in  the  criticism  of  those  who  took 
issue  with  Harriman,  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Kennan's 
work  does  prove  Harriman  a  great  man  and  it  does  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  financier's  remarkable  career.  The  story 
of  the  driving  power  behind  the  man,  of  the  will  power  that 
secured  the  accomplishment  of  the  impossible,  of  the  success 
secured  in  getting  others  to  work  for  and  with  him,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  man  remained  in  harness  until  his 
death  in  1909,  of  the  human  characteristics  shown  in  his 
family  life,  etc.,  is  well  told.  The  book  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  history  of  American  railroad  finance  and  operation 
and  will  be  read  with  profit  by  anyone,  whether  interested 
in  railroads  or  otherwise. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[ The  Railway  Ace  welcomes  Utters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Sfwrt  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.  The  editors  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  facts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

"Locomotive  Engineer"  Is  Challenged 

Chicago 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  a  poor  dub  train  dispatcher,  seeking  knowledge 
whereby  I  may  better  serve  my  employer. 

I  ~.  t'er  to  the  letter  by  "Locomotive  Engineer"  in  your 
issue  dated  April  8.  Will  you  kindly  have  "Locomotive  En- 
gineer" advise  the  railroad  and  division,  and  when,  they  ran 
the  75  trains  each  way  daily  over  the  95-mile  single  track 
division"-'  1  would  like  to  brush  up  a  bit  and  possibly  they 
could  give  me  some  pointers  out  that  way;  also  would  like 
to  shake  hands  with  those  train  dispatchers;  that  is,  if  they 
have  any  left  Train  Dispatcher. 


The  Coal  Strike  and  Publicity 

Kansas   City.    Mo 

I  m  hie  Editor: 

In  your  publication  of  April  29,  in  an  article  "The  Coal 
Strike' Situation  Needs  Some  Publicity,"  I  was  interested  in 
your  statement  that  the  operators  should  make  their  case,  if 
they  had  one,  and  tell  it  to  the  public.  Many  efforts  along 
this  line,  with  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  have  been  furnished 
to  the  daily  press,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to  them  this 
ha-  not  been  considered  new-  and  lias  had  only  scant,  if  any, 
publication.  The  public  does  nol  seem  to  realize  the  great 
importance  of  the  present  struggle  or  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country. 

By,  coal  and  railroads  were  the  only  basic  industries 
.  ompletely  controlled  by  the  government  during  the  war. 
r  ive  times  during  such  control  the  wage  scale  contracts  made 

ii   the  miners  and  operators  by  collective  bargaining 

■  adjusted;  and  the  amounts  added  to  the  cost  of  coal 

n    nts  over  and  original   <  ontract 

-  1,720,000,000  up  to  January  1.  1922.   The 

■..ml.    in    .It.  I  t    until    April    I,    1922,    will 

bring  these  war  bonuses  up  to  nearly  three  billion  dollars. 

I  he  miners  have  refused   to  consider  any   readjustment 

nd  h  ive  <  ailed  a  nation-wide  strike 

n  their  effort  to  retain  the  war  premiums.    The  operators 

■  [mined,  in  the  interest  of  industrial  welfare,  to  elim- 
inate these  war  boi 

ir  adjustment  of  the  present  situation  would  be  for 
t  made  mutually 
dvance  in  the  cost  of  In 

■ne  the 

Fy   the 

,1917.     If  the  miner-  would 

turn  to  worl  would  be  I 

old   funi  tion     The  railroads, 
uljust 
iii  li  would  in  turn  furl 

[hi   tO  know,   and    1 

i   valued   publication,  will   help   all 

11    \     i  ■ 


Common  Sense  in 

Branch  Passenger  Service 

Washington.   D.    C. 

Tc  iiit  e  Editor  : 

I  have  been  in  railroad  service  since  1898,  both  in  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  I  see  branch  passenger  runs  losing 
money  which  used  to  make  money  before  the  days  of  the 
automobile. 

Now,  why  are  the  steam  roads  losing  money  on  these  runs 
wlun  they  can  stop  losing  money?  Because  they  are  too 
slow  to  adopt  the  tactics,  the  tools,  of  the  automobile  people. 
I  mean  by  that  (1)  the  gasoline  traction,  (2)  the  light  cars, 
and  (3)  the  more  frequent  service. 

As  to  the  first,  the  traction,  I  have  seen  the  roads  stick  to 
the  little  old  steam  locomotives  of  30  up  to  50  tons,  just 
tse  they  want  to  wear  them  out  and  the  work  of  drag- 
ging a  light  branch  train  is  all  that  can  be  found  for  them 
to  do.  And  to  wear  them  out  it  is  necessary  to  pay  an  en- 
gineer and  fireman  instead  of  a  chauffeur,  and  some  tons 
of  coal  instead  of  some  gallons  of  gasoline. 

As  to  the  second,  the  cars.  I  have  seen  the  roads  stick  to 
the  old  coaches,  not  because  they  best  serve  the  purpose  but 
se,  like  the  old  engines,  the  coaches  must  be  worn  out 
somewhere  and  this  is  where,  even  if  a  90-ton  train  has  to 
be  run  a  hundred  miles  or  so  a  day  to  give  poorer  sen-ice 
than  would  lie  given  on  the  highways  by  a  baggage  truck 
and  driver  and  a  passenger  bus  and  its  driver  against  a 
five-man  crew  on  the  corresponding  steam  unit. 

As  to  the  third,  the  frequency  of  service.  I  have  seen  the 
roads  stick  to  one  train  a  clay  on  branches  because  that  train 
costs  $50  or  more  a  day  to  run  and  who  wants  to  run  more 
trains  just  to  lose  more  money? 

And  what  have  the  roads  done  to  better  the  existing  way 
of  doing  it?  So  far  as  my  travels  have  led  me,  mainly  in 
the  west,  the  Harriman  lines  built,  some  ten  years  ago.  a 
number  of  McKeen  motor  cars  and  put  them  in  service 
pretty  widely  (three  or  four  runs  in  each  state)  on  branch 
lines.  These  identical  motors  seem  to  be  still  in  service  with 
no  improvements  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  people  not  directly 
concerned.  Why  no  improvements  on  these?  Are  they  sat- 
isfactory as  they  run  today?  They  seem  to  me  to  be  too 
heavy  and  they  require,  or  their  power  requires,  too  much 
shopping. 

Why  are  no  more  attempts  being  made  to  run  light  equip- 
ment on  branch  lines?  Is  now  not  a  time  when  every  road 
i-  seeking  less  operating  expensei  Do  not  a  few  objection- 
loom  up  too  large  what  to  do  with  old  motive  power  and 
old  passenger  coaches,  and  "we  ( an  not  run  equipment  that 
is  too  light  to  be  hauled  in  road  freight  trains  if  necessarv  " 

But  can  not  these  objections  be  reasoned  with?  If  it  can 
ved  that  it  COStS  more  to  wear  out  the  old  equipment 
than  to  scrap  it  and  buy  and  operate  new.  would  not  that 
end  the  first  objection? 

And  why  must  new  branch  equipment  be  heavy  enough 
lulled  in  freights?  Haven't  we  -een  light  equipment 
run   on   the   bran,  h        Q  1  If   there,   why  can   9 

l  It'll',  In-  R    R.  in  Cali- 

fornia running  the  lighl  with  crew  of 

„n,-  ,,  mountain  grades.     Stop- 

to  get  the  bu 
to  pick  up  your  neighbor  on  the  way  to  the 

ing,      And   freight-   would   -till   continue  to 

r  train  and  protect  against  it 

'     ,,  •     Bn<j   g    ., 

or  third  in  be  added,  with  ost  not 

■  than  the  present  cost  of  the  r  .nn. 

These  are  the  natural  comments  of  a  civil  engineer  in 

ithoul   reference  to  detailed  operating  co-t, 
re  they  not  l  omnion   -.  •  W.  H.  BAR] 


at   Openint  is— Mr.    Riccio,   Minister   of  Public   Wo 


of  Italy,     Speaking 


International  Congress  Considers  Many  Subjects 

Numerous  Countries  Represented  in  Great  Railway  Meeting 
at  Rome — King  of  Italy  at  Opening 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


The  ninth  congress  of  the  International  Railway  As- 
sociation has  now  been  in  session  in  Rome  for  four 
days.    The  last  congress  was  held  at  Berne,  Switzer- 
land, in  1910.   The  association  ordinarily,  since  its  organiza- 
tion 25  years  ago,  has  met  at  five-year  intervals.    It  was  to 
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Party  of  Delegates  Visiting  Hydro-Electric  Works  at  Terni 

have  met  in  Berlin  in  1915,  but  the  war  prevented  this.  In 
the  12  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  congress  more 
important  things  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind  have 
occurred  than  in  any  equal  previous  period  in  history. 

For  one  thing,  the  importance  of  railroad  transportation 
as  a  factor  in  modern  warfare  has  been  strikingly  exempli- 
fied. It  is  an  illustration  of  the  desire  felt  all  over  the  world 
to  forget  about  the  war  and  return  to  "normalcy"  that  the 
program  of  the  International  Railway  Association,  which  is 
meeting  in  Europe,  where  the  effects  of  the  war  are  seen  and 
felt  on  every  side,  does  not  say  a  word  about  the  use  of 
railways  in  war. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  congress  was  at  the  Exposition 
Palace  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  April  18.    It  was  quite  a  gala 


Rome,  Italy,  April   24f 

affair.  The  King  of  Italy  paid  the  compliment  of  being 
present.  The  convention  hall  was  decorated  with  a  portrait 
of  the  king  back  of  the  president's  chair  and  flags  of  practi- 
cally all  the  nations  having  railways  which  belong  to  the 
congress.  The  ladies  were  admitted,  and  all  the  seats  in  the 
large  hall  were  taken,  and  many  stood  during  the  session. 

The  first  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Riccio,  Minister  of 
Public  Works  of  Italy,  under  whose  department  the  state 
railways  of  the  country  are  operated.  Mr.  Riccio  recalled 
that  the  second  session  of  the  association,  at  which  its  per- 
manent organization  was  really  formed,  was  held  at  Milan 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  was  opened  with  an  address 
by  the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  that  time.  He 
presented  some  statistical  data  regarding  the  development  of 
the  Italian  railways  since  then,  showing,  among  other  things, 
that  the  mileage  has  increased  from  about  7,000  miles,  in- 
cluding secondary  lines,  to  about  13,000  miles.  Over  10,200 
miles  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state.  There  are  now 
under  construction  by  the  state  437  miles  of  standard  gage 
and  118  miles  of  narrow  gage  lines,  and  680  miles  of  line 
are  being  built  by  private  companies.  In  addition,  the 
construction  of  about  842  miles  is  projected. 

Mr.  V.  Tondelier,  of  the  Belgian  Railways,  president  of 
the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Association,  replied  to  the 
address  of  Mr.  Riccio.  He  referred  briefly  to  the  history  of 
the  association  and  to  the  program  of  this  congress.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Crova,  Director-General  of  the  Italian  State 
Railways. 

Electrification  Progress  in  Italy 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Crova  were  in  reference  to  the  electrification  of  the  Italian 
lines.  "The  problem  of  electric  traction,"  he  said,  "has  been 
the  subject  of  our  most  profound  study.  After  the  experi- 
ments on  the  Milan-Sondrio-Tirano  lines  and  the  Milan- 
Varese  line,  the  first  worked  by  an  overhead  wire  at  a  tension 
of  3,000  volts,  and  the  second  by  a  third  rail,  experiments 
made  by  the  former  railway  companies,  the  administration 
of  the  state  railways  decided  definitely  to  adopt  the  system 
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of  overhead  wires  even  an  the  steepest  gradients.  Thev  began 
with  the  two  lines  of  the  Giovi,  which  have  become  insuffi- 
cient to  earn-  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  port  of  Genoa. 

e  benefits  obtained  by  this  first  application  suggested 
the  study  of  the  vast  problem  of  electrification.  The  difficul- 
ties of  the  war  obliged  us  to  delay  the  work  already  com- 
menced. When  hostilities  ceased,  tlusc  experiments  were 
actively  renewed;  a  vast  plan  of  accurately  organized  work 
gives  US  the  certainty  that  six  or  seven  years  hence  it  will 
be  possible  to  work  by  electricity  about  3,125  mile.-  of  heavy 
traffic  lines  in  our  country.  Today  the  lines  Bologna-Flor- 
ence, Faenza-Bologna,  Genoa  Pisa,  Rome  I  ivoli  Rome- 
Anzio-Nettuno,  are  being  electrified.  The  work  on  the  Ronco- 
Trofarello  line  has  recently  been  completed." 

Because   of    its   many   mountains   and    the   extremely    high 
cost    of    coal,    conditions    in    Italy    are    very    favorable    to 
ation. 

Following  the  opening  session,  the  congress  was  divided 
into  five  sections.  Each  section  has  its  own  president.  Nice- 
president  and  secretaries.  The  subjects  considered  b)  the 
different  sections  are  classified  under  the  following  general 
heading- : 

1       Way  and  Works. 

2.  Locomotives  and  Rolling  Sti  i  k 

3.  Operation. 

4.  General. 

5.  Light  Railways. 

The  Various  reports  which  have  been  prepared  are  first 
submitted    and    discussed    in    the    sectional    meetings,     Con- 


"Special  Steels."  W.  (".  Lushing.  Engineer  of  Standards, 
Pennsylvania  System. 

"Reinforced  Concrete,'"  G.  A  Eiaggander,  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy. 

"Passenger  Carriages,"  W.  J.  Tollerton,  Chief  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railway 
Assoc  iation. 

"Electrical  Traction  on  Lino  of  Heavy  Traffic  ,"  George 
Chief  Engineer  of  Electric  Traction,  Long  Island 
Railroad. 

"  Terminal  Stations  for  Passengers,"  A.  S,  Baldwin.  Yice- 
l'reMelent,   Illinois    Central   Railroad. 

"Freight  Stations,"  H.  ('..  Kelle\ .  President  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

"Slow  Freight  Traffic."  W.  H.  Williams,  Vice-President 
Delaware  c\:  Hudson  Company. 

"Cost  of  Service  in  Relation  to  Rates."  Samuel  O.  Dunn. 
Editor  of  the  Railway  .  I   > 

"Interchange  of  Rolling  Stock."  C.  W.  Crawford,  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Committee  Section  V  (Transportation) 
American  Railway  Association. 

"Workmen's  Dwellings,"  A.  F,  Hank-,  president  of  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &;  Eastern. 

"Special  Methods  of  Traction  cm  Light  Railways.  H.  B. 
Spencer,  formerly  director  of  purchase-.  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration. 

Of  the  American  reporters  mentioned,  Messrs.  Tollerton, 
Gibbs,    Baldwin    and    Dunn    are    attending    the  Congress. 


Section   I — Way  and   Works 


elusions  regarding  each  question  submitted  for  consideration 
are  drawn  up  and   adopted   in   tin    sections.     Each   set   of 
conclusions  will  be  reported  next  week  to  the  general  n 
and  modified,  rejected,  or  accepted  by  it. 

G  G  bbs,  chief  engineer  of  Elecrrii    Traction  of  the 

Island  k.olroad,  was  elected   president  of  Secti 

i  \\    \\     \w.  n.iii  idenl  of  tin   Pennsylvania 

Railroad,   was  elected   vice-president   of  Section   4.     These 

are  tin-  only  officer-  of  i  tilways  who  have  been 

eh  i  led  oftic  era  < > f  the  se  dons 

Participation  of  American   Delegates 

the  railways  ol  some  countries  which 

h  id  strong  delegations  in  past  ire  not  repre 

-ented  111  this  one      Tor  example,  there  are  no  delegations 

■  i .  mi  m\   and   Ru  Thi    m 

of  !h'  i    well  attended,  and  there  have  been 

miniated  di  pei  iall)    on  the  subjects 

of  eh .  infi,  ation  and  light  rail 

Among  the  Americans  who  prepared  r<  (  llv  for 

-.  ami    their  •    the    following: 

1 !  \  I,  I 

Philadelphia  eV  Reading 

of  the    1  rai  k."   E.arl  Stim- 

'  hief  Engini  Baltimore  St  (  'loo 


Other  American  railway  men  here    are  J.   E    lairbank- 

eral  secretary  of  the  American  Railway  Association;  D 
D.  '/..  Dunott,  of  the'  Western  Maryland,  chairman  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Section  of  the  American  Railwa\  As 
-•c  iation;  Hugh  Pattison,  electrical  engineer,  and  Donald 
European  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central;  Rollin 
II    Wilbur,  vice-president  ,\-^\  general  manager.  Lehigh  & 

l    ,   land  Railroad;    I    \     B    Duer.  electrical  ens 
\\     B    Wood,  general  superintendent.  Illinois  Division,  Col 
R    (      Morse,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  freight  transportation, 
i     I  in    Region,    and     I     0     Hackenberg,   superintendent 
Schuylkill  Division,  all  of  the  Pennsylvania  System 
President    \     l     Dice  mil  General  Manager  1     M 
of  the  Philadelphian  &  Readme,  who  were  here  last  wi 

part  of   the-  ses-ioli,   have  departed 

General  Atterbur)  has  not  conn  yet,  but  ia  expected  this 
week  rhe  same  is  true  ol  l  \  Downs,  vice-president  ind 
general  manage,-  of  the  Centra]  of  Georgia,  who  is  chairman 
of  tin    I  ngineering  Section  of  the  A    R     \ 

hi     i  t  iwford,  vice  president  of  the  Locom 
Co   and  president  of  the  Westinghouse  Union  Battel 
Walter  t    Si  hleiter  of  Pittsburg,  and  John  William  Lieb, 
vice  president  of  the  New  Vork  Edison  Company,  are  attend- 
delegate:  of  the  United  States  government,  appointed 
bj   the  Secretary   of  State      <  ol    I      \    Simmons    president 
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of  the  Railway  Age,  also  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  government,  but  found  it  impossible  to  attend. 
Among  the  Other  Ameri<  ans  lure  ;ire  Andrew  Fletcher,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Locomotive  Company;  W.  H.  Woodin, 
president  of  the  American  (Air  &  Foundry  Co.;  F.  A.  Poor, 
president  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company;  George  L.  Bourne,  presi- 
dent, and  Fred  Schaff,  vice-president  of  the  Superheater 
my;  H.  P.  Austin.  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Messrs. 
Drysdale,  Sullivan  and  Cullerton  of  the  Worthington  Pump 


then  been  the  recognized  rendezvous  of  all  the  American  rail- 
way men  and  railway  supply  men  in  Europe. 

Entertainment  Features 

The  Italian  section  of  the  congress  has  provided  several 
forms  of  entertainment  for  the  delegates  and  their  ladies. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  dinner  given  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  19,  by  the  Italian  government.  This 
dinner  occurred  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  a  vast  structure 


Section   II — Locomotives   and   Rolling   Stock,   George   Gibbs   Presiding 


Company;  Walter  J.  Plogsted.  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany; F.  K.  Vial,  consulting  engineer  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers of  chilled  car  wheels. 

Important  Men  from  Other  Countries 

While  the  attendance  from  the  United  States  is  small,  the 
delegations  from  other  countries  are  important  and  highly 
representative.  For  example,  among  the  British  railway 
officers  here  are  Sir  Herbert  A.  Walker,  general  manager  of 
the  London  &  South  Western,  who  was  the  active  chairman 
of  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  during  the  War;  Major 
General  Sir  Henry  W.  Thornton,  formerly  an  American  rail- 
way officer,  now  general  manager  of  the  Great  Eastern,  who 
has  won  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  British  railway 
officers;  F.  J.  C.  Pole,  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western; 
Charles  Booth,  Chairman  of  the  Midland;  C.  H.  Dent,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  numerous  others. 


near  the  railway  station  which  was  built  early  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  and  which  is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  dinner  was  attended  by  about  2,500  persons, 
and  considering  the  size  of  the  crowd  and  the  place  where  it 
was  held  was  well  handled.  Short  speeches  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Tondelier,  Riccio  and  others,  but  the  band  insisted 
on  playing  during  the  speaking,  arid  the  acoustics  were  so 
bad  and  the  crowd  so  big  that  the  addresses  could  not  be 
heard  ten  feet  from  the  speakers. 

A  reception  was  given  the  visitors  at  the  Capital  on  Thurs- 
day; and  there  have  been  several  motor  rides  about  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Rome;  and  on  Saturday,  April  22, 
a  large  party  went  to  Terni  to  visit  the  steel  works,  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  so  on. 

It  would  be  entirely  impossible  even  to  summarize  irr. 
a  few  short  articles  the  proceedings  of  a  congress  that  is 
working  daily  in  five  sections.     All  that  can  be  done  is  to 


Section   IV — General 


The  French  delegation  is  similarly  constituted.  The  con- 
gress fully  lives  up  to  its  title  of  "International,"  since  the 
following  is  but  a  partial  list  of  the  countries  whose  railways 
are  represented  by  delegates  actually  here  and  participating: 
Sweden,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway,  United  States, 
Spain,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Peru,  Belgium,  China,  India,  Greece, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  Siam,  Switzerland,  Belgian 
Congo,  Nigeria,  Argentina,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Luxembourg, 
Tunis,  Algeria,  Japan,  Poland.  Needless  to  say,  the  dis- 
cussions frequently  recall  the  tower  of  Babel. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  ever  efficient  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  arrived  a  few  days  before 
the  congress  began,  and  opened  headquarters  for  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  at  the  Grand  Hotel;  and  this  hotel  has  since 


mention  very  briefly  some  of  the  high  points  brought  out  in 
the  reports  and  discussions. 

Construction  of  Roadbed  and  Track 

There  were  five  reports  on  construction  of  track  and  road- 
bed, two  for  America  (by  the  late  H.  U.  Mudge  and  by 
C.  H.  Ewing)  one  for  Great  Britain,  one  for  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  and  one  for  all  other  countries.  These  in- 
cluded reports  prepared  for  the  Congress  that  was  to  have 
been  held  in  Berlin  as  well  as  especially  for  this  congress. 

The  reports  agreed  that  the  maximum  speeds  of  trains 
have  not  increased  appreciably  within  the  last  ten  years, 
the  present  maximum  speeds  being  the  greatest  that  are  com- 
patible  with   safety   under   the   existing   conditions   of   con- 
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struction  of  the  lines.  In  Great  Britain  and  Amu 
miles  an  hour  appears  to  be  the  maximum  attained;  in 
France.  7-Hj  miles;  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  56  miles,  and 
in  Norway,  .i7'-.;  miles.  There  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease  in  the  weight  of  passenger  trains.  The  maximum 
loads  on  driving  axles  were  found  to  be:  America,  27.6  tons 
nger)  and  30  to  34.3  tons  (freight);  Great  Britain. 
20  ton-:  1-r. inc..  18  tons;  Scandinavia.  17'..  tons.  In  all 
countries  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  strengthening  the 
track.  Some  lit  the  most  interesting  Facts  given  are  those 
about  the  weight  of  rails.  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
European  reporters  is  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing 
the  weight  of  rail  beyond  95  to  100  11>.  per  yard.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  in  America  many  important 
railways  within  the  last  five  years  have  put  into  service  sec- 
tions weighing  as  much  as  l  50  lb.  per  yard. 

All  the  reports  on  the  maintenance  of  track  dwell  es- 
pecially on  the  increase  in  cost  due  mainly  to  advances 
in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  to  the  consequent  necessity  for 
better  supervision  of  labor  and  the  use  of  more  labor  saving 
machinery. 

The  adoption  of  gasoline  motor  cars  for  section  work  and 

M'd  to  handle  ballast  was  emphasized 

in  the  American   report.      All  the  reports  made  more  or  less 

mention  of  applying  the  contract  system  to  maintenance  work. 

The  recent  adoption  of  the  contract  system  was  reported  b) 


the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  axle  load  approaches 
30  tons,  and  under  present  day  conditions  of  superheating, 
tin-  i-  sufficient  to  utilize  the  output  of  the  largest  boiler 
that  the  loading  gage  allows.  Thus  it  is  that  in  America 
the  tendency  i-  in  carrj  the  superheat  to  a  higher  temperature 
and  use  higher  pressures.  This  is  notably  the  case  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  it-  latest  experimental  locomotives 
((instructed  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  which 
are  fitted  with  the  Locomotive  Superheater  Company's  type 
F.  superheater." 

A  large  number  of  railway-,  M.  Lacoin  points  out,  have 
found  it  desirable  to  superheat  old  saturated  locomotives. 
One  of  the  principal  difficulties  met  with  is  the  fact  that 
many  old  engine-  have  Bat  slide  valves.  Attention  is  particu- 
larly called,  in  this  connection,  to  the  very  interesting  ap- 
plication  of  superheating  carried  out  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
railways  which  have  been  successful  in  applying  the  super- 
heater to  engine-  with  llat  slide  valves  by  providing  oil  ducts 
across  the  surface  of  the  valve  face. 

The  report  mention-  that  feed  water  heating  apparatuses 
have  been  much  modified  and  improved  since  the  last  con- 
gress. 

It  says  the  types  of  apparatus  in  which  a  pump  and  sur- 
face  feed  water  are  used  are  the  most  numerous.  Another 
variety  mentioned  i<  the  pump  in  connection  with  the  type 
of  heater  in  which  steam  mixes  with  the  feed  water,  as  in  the 


Section  V — Light  Railways 


Great    Britain,    India.    I  Igium, 

Italy  and    Pi  I  he   Italian   state   railways  have  made 

experiments  with  the  contract  system  or  a  largi 
some  cases  they  have  contracted  with  co-operative  societies  of 
workmen;  in  other-  with  -mall  and  in  -till  others  with  large 
contractors.      It    seems    to   be    the    general    opinion    '.li.it    (on 
tractor-  etter  results  from  labor  than  the  manage- 

state   railway-   or   large   private    rail 
I  he  reports  are  a  unit  in   favoring  the   introduction  of  more 
I  more  extensive  em 

Improvements  in  Locomotives 

orts   on    the   "Economic 

Produ  omotive-    '      M     ! 

nmarizing  these  report-. 
ilj    i in  1   with   pi 

ne-.    and    1 

menl  to 
■  b/ed    both  imption    and 

tliat  "the  i 

i      I  the  maximum  axle 

t    po- 
\  itliout    in.  ' 

ami  b  bunted  by  the  ad 

...     their    hoi  <  >n 


Worthington  heater.  "The  economies  claimed  by  the  various 
railways,"  -ays  M.  Lacoin,  "'range  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  accurately  to  measure  the  result-  ob- 
tained. The  time  appears  to  have  arrived  for  the  use  of  feed 
water  heaters  to  become  general;  but  the  trials  carried  out 
on  numerous  railways  have  not  \et  afforded  sufficient  in 
formation  to  allow  definite  opinions  to  be  favored  as  to  the 
■  >r  the  other  types  of  apparatus." 

Passenger   Cars 

1  he  report-  on  passenger  cars  brought  out  rather  striking 
ne  differences  between  the  pi  American  and 

other   railways      \\      I      ITollerton,   the   American   reporter, 
that  in  the  last  eight  \<  ars   1 

been  built  by  American  railways  which  answered  his 
nn.iire.  and  that  of  these  90  per  cent  were  entirely  of 
i instrui  tion  with  steel  frames 
tin  January  1,  1921,  about  60  per  cent  of  Amen,  an  passen- 
rs  were  of  wood.   10  per  ((-nt  of  wood  with  Steel  under- 
frame-  and   30   per  cent   entirel)    of   steel      Mi     ["ollertnn 
iiKiti   that   the  time   i<  not  distant   when   all 
V     rica)  will  be  built  entirely  or  almost 
entirely   of  metal 

-  showed  that  passenger  cars  built  entirely 

i    metal    are    almo-t    unknown    Outside    of 

\ 

Slow   Freight   Traffic 
i      four  reports  on  "Slow  Freight  Traffic"  dealt  with  the 

problem-    presented    particularly    m    the    United    Stan 
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gium,  Great  Britain  and  Italy.  The)  showed  that  the  gen- 
eral tendency,  in  the  interest  of  maximum  economy  of  opera- 
tion, is  "toward  increasing  the  tonnage  and  capacity  of 
wagons,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  useful  load  in  re- 
lation to  the  tare."  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  capacity 
of  freight  cars  seldom  exceeds  20  tons.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  America  it  always  exceeds  this.  All  the  reports  recognize 
the  economy  of  using  large  cars  where  the  conditions  make  it 
practicable  to  get  large  loads.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  toward  increasing  the  number  of  cars 
in  a  train,  the  figure  of  80  cars  being  attained. 

Costs  of  Service  in  Relation  to  Rates 

The  reports  on  "Costs  of  Service  in  Relation  to  Rates" 
caused  an  animated  discussion  in  Section  IV.  Especial  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  several  European  countries  now  in 
the  relationship  of  railway  costs  to  rate-making — a  subject 
which  has  long  been  under  study  and  discussion  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probably  significant  that  the  three 
reporters — M.  Henry-Greard  of  the  Orleans  Railway 
(Erance),  Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, who  dealt  with  conditions  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  1915,  and  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  who  dealt  with  developments 
since  1915 — all  approached  the  subject  in  much  the  same 
way  and  reached  practically  identical  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  were  in  substance:  first,  that  operating  expenses 
may  be  divided  with  approximate  accuracy  between  freight 
and  passenger  service;  second,  that  the  allocation  of  capital 
charges  between  the  two  services  offers  far  greater  difficulties, 
and  cannot  be  carried  out  at  all  except  by  resort  to  arbitrary 
hypotheses;  third,  that  cost  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  the 
determining  factor  in  rate-making,  although  such  knowledge 
of  it  as  can  be  obtained  is  a  useful  aid.  When  the  question 
is  that  of  a  modification  of  rates  to  develop  new  business,  the 
cost  that  should  be  considered  is  not  the  average  cost  of 
handling  the  existing  business,  but  the  additional  cost  that 
will  be  caused  by  handling  the  extra  business. 

Views  on  Locomotive  Cab  Signals 

The  reports  of  M.  Verdeyen  of  the  Belgian  State  railways 
and  M.  Villa  of  the  Italian  State  railways  on  "Locomotive 
Cab  Signals"  should  be  of  unusual  interest  at  the  present 
time  in  the  United  States,  where  the  subject  of  automatic 
train  control  is  under  consideration.  M.  Verdeyen  recalls 
that  the  principle  of  the  automatic  train  stop  was  condemned 
in  France  in  1913,  and  he  still  upholds  this  view.  He  ar- 
gues against  automatic  train  control  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  reduce  the  carefulness  of  the  engine  driver,  "whose 
vigilance  must  always  be  the  first  factor  of  safety."  He 
does,  however,  favor  audible  cab  signals  to  warn  the  driver 
of  the  position  of  distant  signals.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  reporters  as  to  whether  the  cab  signals 
should  be  audible  or  visible.  They  agreee  in  emphasizing 
that  in  no  case  should  they  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
visual  signals  beside  the  track.  They  favor  speed  recording 
devices  on  locomotives  as  measures  of  safety  and  aids  to  the 
drivers   in  accurately  maintaining   their   running   schedules. 

The  foregoing  briefly  summarizes  only  a  part  of  the  re- 
ports and  discussions.  The  writer  hopes  later  to  send  fur- 
ther information  regarding  the  reports  and  discussions,  and 
the  formal  conclusions  reached  by  the  congress. 


A  Better  Bull  Train  is  the  latest  railroad  device  to  aid  the 
farmers.  It  is  to  be  run  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  this  month  over 
the  company's  lines  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  It  is  to 
be  operated  in  co-operation  with  the  provincial  government.  In 
Manitoba,  which  is  farther  east  and  more  conservative  in  its 
terminology,  there  is  to  be  a  similar  excursion  under  the  name  of 
the   "Livestock    Improvement    Special." 


Intrastate  and  Interstate 

Rates  Being  Harmonized 

Washington.    D.    C. 

The  Intekstaik  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
statement  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  order 
issued  on  May  4  vacating  its  orders  affecting  Texas 
intrastate  rates  discontinues  all  outstanding  orders  in  the 
Shreveport  case  and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  closes 
the  proceeding  which  was  initiated  on  March  7,  1911,  more 
than  11  years  ago,  when  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Loui- 
siana filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission alleging  that  rates  from  Shreveport,  La.,  to  points 
in  Eastern  Texas  were  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial 
as  compared  with  rates  on  like  traffic  from  competing  points 
in  Texas  to  destinations  in  that  state.  This  closes  a  case, 
the  first  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  lias  held 
that  in  regulating  the  rates  of  interstate  carriers  where  their 
interstate  and  intrastate  operations  are  so  interwoven  thai 
the  control  over  the  one  necessarily  involves  control  of  the 
other,  it  is  the  nation  and  not  the  state  which  is  supreme 
within  the  national  field. 

The  commission's  statement  says  that  under  the  present 
interstate  commerce  act  provision  is  made  for  co-operation 
between  the  federal  and  state  authorities  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  the  occasions  for  con- 
flict between  state  and  interstate  rates  and  gratifying  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  This  refers  in  part  to  the  plan  for  co- 
operation between  state  and  federal  authorities  made  public 
in  the  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  state  and  federal  com- 
missioners published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age.  This  report  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  conferences 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Util- 
ities Commissioners,  which  had  also  led  to  results  prior  to 
the  announcement  of  the  plan  of  co-operation  which  have 
been  made  manifest  from  time  to  time  recently  in  the  vaca- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  its  orders 
increasing  intrastate  rates  by  the  amounts  of  the  increases 
applied  to  interstate  rates  in  Ex  Parte  74. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Wisconsin  case  having  sus- 
tained the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  orders,  a  num- 
ber of  the  state  commissions  have  withdrawn  or  modified 
their  orders  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  railroads 
from  applying  the  Ex  Parte  74  increases  to  state  traffic  or 
have  issued  other  orders  leaving  the  increased  rates  in  effect 
by  state  authority.  Following  this  action  by  state  commis- 
sions, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  withdrawn 
its  orders  applying  to  intrastate  rates,  thereby  relieving  the 
cause  of  complaint  by  the  state  authorities  that  their  entire 
rate  structure  had  been  "frozen"  because  no  adjustment  in 
local  rates  could  be  made  without  application  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  state  and  interstate  rates 
in  these  cases  are  now  harmonized,  but  the  state  authorities 
are  left  free  to  make  local  adjustments  providing  they  are 
such  as  not  to  discriminate  against  interstate  commerce. 

The  notice  issued  by  the  commission  reviews  briefly  the 
history  pf  the  Shreveport  case  and  its  various  orders  therein, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  a  large  part  of  the  intrastate 
traffic  in  Texas  has  since  November  1,  1°16,  moved  on  rates 
corresponding  to  the  interstate  rates  found  reasonable  by  the 
federal  tribunal.  Following  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  Wisconsin  case,  the  Texas  commission  on  April  26 
made  an  order  prescribing  intrastate  rates  for  use  within  the 
state  of  Texas  on  the  basis  now  in  effect  under  previous 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  rates 
were  those  brought  into  harmony  by  the  action  of  both  com- 
missions, and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  restrain  the 
Texas  carriers  by  exercise  of  the  federal  authority  in  respect 
of  these  intrastate  rates.      The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission  accordingly  vacated  on  Thursday  of  last  week  its 
outstanding  orders  in  the  Shreveport  case  and  discontinued 
the  proceeding  with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  The  com- 
mission  also  has  vacated  its  orders  applying  to  Missouri 
intrastate  rates,  and  it  recently  took  the  same  action  in  the 
Illinois  and  Indiana  cas 


Railroad  Executives  Asked 

to  Confer  With  President 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Important  questions  of  policy  concerning  railroad  freight 
to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  of  some  fifteen 
leading  railroad  executives  with  President  Harding  at  a 
dinner  at  the  White  House  on  May  20,  it  was  officially 
stated  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  although  the  exact 
nature  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  was  not  explained. 
The  announcement  that  the  President  had  invited  the  rail- 
road men  for  a  conference  was  called  forth   by   a   qu 

[ing  rumors  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
B  thus  far  failed  to  announce  a  decision  as  to  whether 
,md  to  what  extent  rates  may  he  reduced  under  the  law  and 
in  the  present  circumstances,  had  referred  to  the  Presidenl 
in  some  way  for  an  indication  of  policy.  This  was  denied 
and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  commission  is  governed  by  a 
law  on  the  subject  and  not  by  the  wishes  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  understood  that  the  ideas  to  be  discussed  at  the  dinner 
emanate  from  Se<  retai)  Hoover  rather  than  from  the  commis 
sion,  but  that  the  railroad  men  themselves  were  not  informed 
of  tile  purpose  of  the  conference.  No  list  of  the  executives 
was  given  out. 

The  indefiniteness  of  the  information  given  to  newspaper 
men,  however,  at  once  led  to  newspaper  speculation  as  to 
whether,  in  view  of  the  dela)  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
in  i-.-uing  a  report  as  the  result  of  its  recent  rate  investiga- 
tion, the  commission  had  not  become  deadlocked  and  the 
railroads  were  to  be  asked  voluntarily  to  reduce  rates  in  the 
same  way  the)  were  strongly  urged  to  do  last  fall  before  the 
commission  had  readied  the  point  where  it  was  willing  to 
order  some  reductions. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  railroad  executives  were 

the   wisdom  of  an   amendment  of  the 
ie  provision-  of  the  transportation  ait  to  meet  the  views 
of   those  who   feed   that   the   intuit  of  the  law  to  provid 

,iv  be"  to  a  given  percentage  of  return  does  not 

allow  either  the  railroad-  or  the  commission  sufficient  hYxi- 

bility  in  the  adjustment  of  r.t.-  to  meet  general  business 

conditions   and   the  changes   in   the  value   of  commodities. 

of   the   Department   of   Agriculture  has 

;-,   objected  on  several  occasions  because  freight  rates 

high  in  proportion  to  th  |  value  of  agri*  ultural  produ.  ts 

v,t  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  who 

i-   understood   to  be  parti,  ularh    influential   in   the   formation 

of  tdministration  policies  relating  to  transportation,  has  also 

irability  of  readjusting  rat.-,  in  mor?  direct 

relation  to  commodity  value-  even  to  th.-  extent  of  advancing 

m  high  class  articles  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  lower 

■     raw     mat.  rial-        (  >ne    of    his 

that  under  the  law  the  tendency  i*  for  ' 

ion  when  tr  tfl  iflbrd 

loweT  m  times  of  prosperity  when  people 
mi.  lined  to  be  •  ritii  al  of  th.-  amount  of  th- 
in hi-  statement  before  th.-  commission  on   February    >, 
Mr    II 

I  > 1 1 r 1 1 1 L'  '  |hl  months  the  railways  have  made 

■  -  i"  end 

I    mi   .  onvm.  .  .1   tint    the    whole 

•iiati,     overhaul    in 

roUght 


into  play.  We  obviously  must  maintain  the  average  rate 
that  will  support  our  transportation  systems  adequately  and 
such  an  overhauling  of  rates  might  well  mean  the  advance- 
ment of  rates  in  certain  commodities  in  order  that  com]>en- 
sation  can  be  given  to  others  where  there  is  undue  duress." 

No  intimation  has  come  from  the  commission  as  to  how- 
soon  a  rate  decision  may  be  expected  but  there  has  ijeen  no 
indication  that  one  would  not  be  forthcoming  soon.  The 
commission  has  had  the  case  under  consideration  for  two 
months  since  the  argument-  were  concluded  on  March  13 
after  three  months  of  hearings.  It  has  been  understood  that 
there  was  for  a  time  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  the 
eleven  commissioners,  some  of  whom  it  is  said  favored  re- 
ductions on  certain  commodities,  others  of  whom  thought 
th.tt  any  reduction  ought  to  be  general,  while  others  insisted 
that  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  get  on  their  feet 
before  rates  are  reduced.  Those  who  favor  reductions  pre- 
sumably have  convinced  themselves  that  lower  rates  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  roads  to  earn  a  fair  return  sooner 
than  will  the  present  rates,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  has 
been  great  difficulty  in  getting  six  of  the  eleven  commissioners 
to  agree  on  a  list  of  commodities  as  to  which  they  were 
prepared  to  say  that  lower  rates  would  stimulate  traffic.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  commissioners  have  not 
been  aide  to  reach  any  agreement. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  general  assumption  that  the 
commission  would  order  reductions  on  coal  and  other  basic 
commodities  such  as  possibly  ore.  iron  and  steel,  lumber  and 
building  materials.  Of  the  shippers  who  testified  at  the 
hearings,  a  large  number  preferred  lower  rates  on  coal  to 
reductions  even  on  their  own  commodities,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered probable  that  some  of  the  commissioners  found  difti- 
.  ulty  in  convincing  themselves  that  lower  rates  would  move 
more  coal  than  the  railroads  would  be  called  upon  to  move 
anyway  after  the  strike  and  the  recent  large  increases  in  the 
:  of  miscellaneous  freight  and  other  commodities  on 
which  little  or  no  reduction-  in  rate-  have  been  made,  tended 
to  strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  that  freight 
rate-  wen  a  comparatively  unimportant  factor  in  causing  the 
business  depression. 

The  agitation  in  Congress  for  lower  freight  rates  has  dud 
down  to  a  considerable  extent  recently,  whether  be*  Ml 
the  improvement  in  business  conditions  or  because  of  the 
ti.il>  of  an  early  decision  by  the  commission.  Similar- 
ly  there  ha-  been  much  less  discussion  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  transportation  act.  although  many  bills  for 
that  purpose  were  introduced  la-t  year  The  state  railroad 
commissioners  have  kept  the  subject  alive  by  pressing  for 
amendments  particularly  intended  to  eliminate  the  enlarged 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over 
their  rates  but  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  has  displayed  little  interest  in  them  and  has  re 
peatedly  postponed  its  hearing-  on  the  Ho.  h  and  Sweet  bills. 

I'lie  hearing  was  resumed  on  Ma)  9  for  the  questioning  ..' 

John    E,    Benton,   general    solicitor   of   the   National     \- 

tion  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners'  .\n>\  Represen 
tative  llawes  proposed  that  the  subject  be  postponed  until 

December,  but   the  committee   finally   voted   to  continue  hear 
ingS  and  representatives  of  the  railroad-  are  to  be  heard  next 

ruesda)      Chairman  Cummins  <>f  the  Senate  comraitl 
interstate  commerce  ha-  been  trying  to  gel  a  meeting  of  his 
committee   to  agree  on   a    re|>ort   on   the   Capper  and   similar 
bills  on  which  hearings  were  concluded  -ev.-ral  weeks 
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Labor  Board  Disapproves  Contracting  of  Repairs 

Decision  in  Case  of  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Indicates  Attitude 
Regarding  Many  Similar  Cases 


The  contracts  made  by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  for  the 
operation  of  its  shops  are  in  violation  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  and  of  decisions  No.  119  and  No.  147 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  according  to  a  decision  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  board  and  handed  down  on  May  11. 
The  decision  also  holds  that  the  shop  employees  of  the  con- 
tractor in  this  case  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
and  subject  to  the  application  of  the  Transportation  Act  and 
decision  No.  147.  The  carrier  is  directed  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  reinstatement  with  any  employee  upon  the  latter's 
application. 

The  Board's  Decision 

"The  Labor  Board  decides,"  the  decision  reads,  "that  the 
Various  contracts  entered  into  between  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  Railroad  Company  and  the  Burnham  Car  Repair  Com- 
pany for  the  operation  of  its  shops  are  in  violation  of  the 
Transportation  Act  insofar  as  they  purport  or  are  construed 
by  the  carrier  to  remove  said  employees  from  the  application 
of  said  act,  and  that  those  provisions  of  the  contracts  affecting 
the  wages  and  working  rules  of  said  employees  are  in  viola- 
tion of  decisions  No.  2,  No.  119  and  No.  147  of  this  Board." 

After  citing  the  history  of  this  dispute  the  Board's  decision 
■says : 

"The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  employees  failed  to 
substantiate  their  contention  that  the  contracts  are  actually 
fraudulent  and  that  they  are  mere  subterfuges  contrived  to 
evade  the  act  but  the  carrier  contends  that  it  is  lawful  evasion. 

"This  contract  system  is  not  an  innovation  recently  born 
of  the  desire  to  circumvent  the  Transportation  Act.  It  ex- 
isted long  before  the  Transportation  Act  was  ever  dreamed 
of.  In  fact  it  was  practiced  as  far  back  as  1855  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &;  Baltimore  and  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  the  actual  operation  of  the  trains  on  this  road  was 
let   by  contract. 

"This  leads  up  to  the  remaining  and  principal  issue  in 
this  case;  namely,  had  the  carrier  the  right  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  as  takes  this  class  of  employees  from  under  the 
application  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  No  more  important  dispute 
lias  ever  come  before  this  Board  for  adjudication.  It  goes 
to  the  vitals  of  the  Transportation  Act.  If  the  carrier  can 
legally  do  the  thing  which  has  been  done  under  these  con- 
tracts then  the  entire  Transportation  Act  can  be  nullified  and 
the  will  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  at  naught. 
If  one  class  of  employees  can  thus  be  taken  from  under  the 
application  of  the  act  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  each  and 
every  railroad  employee  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  given 
like  treatment.  One  class  of  employment  lends  itself  as 
readily  to  this  method  as  another.  Contracts  have  been  re- 
cently entered  into  by  various  carriers  purporting  to  turn 
over  to  so-called  independent  contractors  the  work  of  the 
following  classes  of  employees.  The  six  shop  crafts,  the 
maintenance  of  way,  certain  employees  embraced  in  the  clerks' 
organization,  the  firemen  and  oilers,  the  hostlers  embraced 
in  the  engine  service  and  signal  department  employees. 

The  Carrier's  Argument 

"It  is  intimated  by  the  carrier  that  perhaps  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  trains  could  not  be  let  to  an  independent  con- 
tractor because  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  carrier's 
charter,  that  it  would  not  be  permitted  to  transfer  the  very 
power  for  the  exercise  of  which  it  had  been  created  unless  it 
delegated  it  to  another  common  carrier.     This  is  not  a  clear 


distinction  for  the  carrier  in  such  case  would  still  be  answer- 
able to  the  public  for  the  performance  of  its  functions  as  a 
common  carrier  and  would  not  have  contracted  away  this 
responsibility.  It  would  merely  have  changed  its  method  of 
paying  its  transportation  employees  as  it  has  its  shop  em- 
ployees in  the  case  under  consideration. 

"When  Congress  in  this  act  speaks  of  railroad  employees 
it  undoubtedly  contemplates  those  engaged  in  the  customary 
work  directly  contributory  to  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  the  carriers  and  their  employees  would  not 
be  permitted  to  interrupt  commerce  by  labor  controversies 
unless  the  operation  of  the  roads  was  turned  over  to  con- 
tractors in  which  event  the  so-called  contractors  and  the 
railway  workers  might  engage  in  industrial  w-arfare  ad 
libitum.  In  other  words,  Congress  did  not  say  to  the  carriers 
'you  must  not  precipitate  trouble  by  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
measures  with  your  employees  but  you  may  delegate  to  a 
contractor  the  power  to  violate  and  annul  all  your  agreements 
and  if  it  happens  to  result  in  an  interruption  of  traffic  the 
public  will  be  deprived  of  such  protection  as  the  Trans- 
portation Act  could  give.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  prac- 
tically the  sole  effect  of  the  contracts  involved  in  this  case. 
A  strike  by  the  employees  of  a  contractor  or  contractor  agent 
of  a  carrier  would  as  effectually  result  in  the  interruption  of 
traffic  as  if  the  men  were  the  direct  employees  of  the  carrier." 

The  Function  of  the  Contractor 

The  decision  then  cites  the  manner  in  which  "the  car  repair 
department  of  this  carrier  has  undergone  no  real  change  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned." 

"There  need  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  situation," 
the  decision  continues,  "the  contractor  performs  oidy  one 
useful  function  in  this  operation.  He  is  the  medium  or 
channel  through  which  the  piece  work  system  was  substituted 
for  the  lawfully  established  wage  scale.  The  contractor's 
compensation  for  this  is  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
payroll  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  carefully  limited  by  the  piece 
work  provisions  in  the  contract.  The  contractor  takes  ab- 
solutely no  risk. 

"In  the  able  brief  of  the  carrier's  counsel  several  decisions 
of  federal  courts  are  cited  which  construe  contracts  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  involved  herein  and  which  define  and 
construe  the  relationship  of  the  railroad  company,  the  con- 
tractor and  those  who  work  for  the  contractor.  These  cases 
involve  the  question  of  the  railroad  company's  liability  for 
injuries  incurred  by  the  contractor's  employees  usually  under 
the  federal  employers  liability  act.  None  of  these  cases  are 
in  point  here  because  a  different  principle  and  a  different 
statute  are  involved.  The  principle  involved  in  all  those 
cases  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  employer  to  the 
employee.  The  Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act  has  for 
its  purpose  the  compensation  of  employees  injured  in  the 
service  of  the  employer.  That  statute  affected  only  the 
private  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Naturally,  it  sought  no  purpose  and  contained  no  provision 
that  could  be  construed  as  a  denial  of  the  carrier's  right  to 
contract  its  work  and  relieve  itself  of  liability  for  injury  to 
employees  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  was  not  enacted  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  either  carrier  or  employee  except  insofar  as  such 
protection  was  involved  in  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  act; 
that  is,  to  insure  to  the  public  as  far  as  possible  efficient  and 
uninterrupted  railway  transportation  by  protecting  the  people 
from   the  loss   and   suffering  incident   to  the  interruption   of 
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traffic  growing  out  of  controversies  between  the  carriers  and 
the  employees  who  do  their  work.  This  act  is  the  Congres- 
sional assertion  of  a  public  right. 

"It  may  seem  immaterial  to  the  public  what  method  or 
arrangement  the  carrier  adopts  to  secure  the  performance  of 
the  work  essential  to  it-  operation.  But  it  is  immensely 
important  to  the  public  that  this  work  lie  carried  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  orderly  manner,  li  ma)  seem  immaterial  to 
the  public  for  the  carrier  to  contract  out  any  of  its  work. 
Rut  it  is  important  if  by  such  contract  the  carrier  seeks 
to  remove  its  employees  from  under  the  application  of  a 
law  which  the  people  have  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining industrial  peace  on  the  railways.  There  is  i  public 
interest  in  the  carrier's  methods  greater  than  may  appear  on 
the  surface.  The  contracts  herein  involved  violate  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act  and  in  effei  I  9  I  aside 
the  wage  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  which  the 
carrier  was  a  party  and  which  the  carrier  put  into  effect: 

I  .  all  intents  and  purposes  the  contractor's  operations 
constitute  a  department  of  the  carrier  with  a  piece  work 
system  which  has  been  forced  upoD  the  men  by  the  dis<  I 

me  and  the  dread  of  discharge  and  unemployment  of 
others  and  which,  has  never  been  submitted  to  the  Railroad 
Lalx>r  Board  in  the  form  of  a  dispute  as  a  compliance  which 
the  statute  requires  ["he  contractor  is  in  effect  merely  an 
agent  of  the  carrier. 

rd  i  an  understand  how  the  carrier  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  the  right  to  make  such  contract 

imilar  ones  had  been  made  through  a  long 

ars;  but  those  \<<  < '  d(  d  een  robbed  of 

their  potency  by   the  enactment  of  the  Transportation    Act 

which  the  courts  of  the  country  without  exception  so  far  have 

dec  lared  to  be  constitutional. 

"This    decision    rests    upon    the    facts    of    this    particular 
case."  the  decision  said  in  conclusion,  "and  the 
each  of  the  other  contrai  t  cases  pending  before  the  lizard  will 
rest   upon    its    own    facts    and    the   general    principles    herein 
declared." 


Railway  Wages  Discussed  by 

Agricultural  Commission 

Washington,   D.    C. 

OM     01     illl     FINDINGS    to    be    made    by    tin-    Joinl 
cultural    Inquiry  to  Congress   in   its 
forthcoming   report   will   have   reference  to  the   railroad 
mri.     Chairman   Svdne\    Anderson,  outlining   the 
tin-    -uhjei  t.    -aid  :       "We    have 

found  that  the  compensation  paid  to  railroad  employei 

•  !  l-i  per  cent  in  1920  over  1916,  and  to  105  per  cent 

in  1921  over  1916;  tint  the  increase  in  the  number  of  em- 

n   19  !0  i  v.  r  1916  ws         I  ind  that  in  most 

■In-  number  of  hour-'  work  increased  in  much  lower 

Hi  the  nun 

irily    coven 

t  of  transportation.     There  i-.  tint.  defl 

nite  relation  between  tin    price  which  the  publii    i" 

ii     and     tin-    i  o-t     Which     the     railroad     pa 
ti  r   into  thlS  i  OSt   are   in  - 

Com 

ii  them      It 
■ 

■  rial  and  equiptn 
the  provin 

..  h  nppl)  it 

initiation,   determination,   and 


control  b)  tlie  Labor  Board.  Wages  constituted  66.4  per 
cent  of  railway  operating  expenses  in  1916,  and  63.4  per 
cent  in  1920,  and  are  therefore  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

"We  thus  have,  therefore,  the  anomalous  condition  of  one 
governmental  body  controlling  the  price  of  transportation 
and  another  governmental  body  controlling  the  major  ele- 
ment of  cost  of  transportation. 

Adjustments    Boards    Not   Created 

"It  has  been  found  by  the  commission  that  adjustment 
have  not  been  created  by  the  carriers  and  the  em- 
ployees in  all  case-,  and  that  where  created  they  have  not 
always  functioned  in  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween carriers  and  their  employees.  They  have  not  func- 
tioned to  -ettle  disputes  finally  because  both  employees  and 
employers,  having  the  right  to  resort  to  an  appellate  tri- 
bunal, almost  invariably  exercise  the  right  on  the  chance  that 
an  appeal  will  result  in  a  reversal  and  a  determination  of 
the  adjustment  board  in  their  favor.  In  many  cases  the 
Labor  Board  has  taken  jurisdiction  of  disputes  which  have 
tint  previously  been  the  subject  of  determination  by  adjust- 
ment boards. 

"This  has  resulted  in  bringing  before  it  a  large  numUr 
of  disputes  with  respect  to  wages  and  working  conditions 
ble  to  individuals  or  small  groups  of  individuals. 
which  by  their  number  tend  to  overburden  the  lioard  and 
keep  it  from  promptly  considering  the  settling  questions  of 
larger  aspei  t. 

"  rhe  commission  believes  that  in  the  settlement  of  ordi- 
li.i tv  disputes  a-  to  wages  or  working  conditions  the  carriers 
ami  their  employees  stand  U|x>n  an  equal  footing,  and  their 
disagreements  should  be  settled  by  the  ordinary  pre* 
adjustment  applying  in  other  industries.  It  is  only  where 
such  disputes  threaten  to  interrupt  commerce  that  the  para- 
mount public  interest  justifies  the  interference  of  a  govern- 
mental body. 

"There  i-  also  a  distinction  between  the  general  wage 
levels  on  railroad-  and  those  of  other  industries,  anil  there 
are  further  distinctions  between  wage  scale-  for  class 
railroad  labor  and  those  applying  to  the  same  or  comparable 
labor  in  other  industries.  These  distinctions  cannot  well  be 
preserved   by   rigid   public   regulation       Control   over  the  de- 

of  the  process  of  operation  is  essentially  the  province 

of  management,  while  control  over  transportation  rate-  i- 
lly  governmental. 

"The  function  of  government  is  not  to  enter  the  field  of 
transportation  wherever  it  i  aii.  but  only  wherever  it  is 
needed  t<>  protect  the  paramount  publii  interest  in  uninter- 
rupted service  efficiently  performed  at  reasonable  ral 

"Subject  to  the  restrictions  which  flow  from  this  principle, 
railroad  management  should  Ik  a-  free  to  e\cn  i-e  individual 
initiative    and    judgment    in    the   dl  termination    of    operating 

conditions  as  management   in   am   other  enterprise.      I'm 

ployees   likewise   should   be   a-    free   to  resort    to  the  measure 
n   necessan    for  their   full   protection 
a-  labor  in  other  industries. 

'■  [therefore  the  employment  relation-  of  carriers  and  their 
employees,  whether  individual  or  collective,  -hould  be  pri  - 
marily  established  on   each   road   between   man   and   m 

I  ictory,  and  they  -hould  be  left 

ncile  their  differences  by  adjustment  method!  oi 

their  own  selection       Experience  demonstrates  that  a  con 

>UMI,   |  i,.  which  either  part)   nuv  refer  these 

t-    multiplies    rather    than    minimi/e-    these    dis 

I  nted   in  the  re|«>rt  showing  the  rela 

iid   several   classes  of  railroad  employees, 
farm  lal«>r.  together  with  indi 

l)„.  „!,  and   the  c  o-t   of  living. 


Putting  the  Fintshing  Touches 


Rebuilding  of  Galveston  Causeway  Nearly  Complete 


Railroads  Bear  Large  Portion  of  the  Expense  of  Restoring 
the  City's  Mainland  Connection 


w 

tory  of 
means 


ith  the  completion  of  the  construction  now  in  prog- 
ress  on   the  causeway  at     Galveston,  Tex.,  another 
chapter  will  have  been  completed  in  the  dramatic  his- 
that  city's  connection  with  the  mainland.     As  the  sole 
of  rail  and  highway  communication   between  Galves- 


View  of  the  Arch  Construction  in  the  First  Stage.     Railway 
Trestle  on  the  Left  and  Highway  Trestle  on  the  Right 

ton  island  and  the  Texas  mainland  this  causeway  has  borne 
a  vital  relation  to  the  city's  welfare.  Completed  in  1912  as 
one  feature  of  the  city's  program  for  restoration  from  the 
disaster  of  1900,  the  causeway  was  severely  damaged  by  a 
storm  in  August,  1915,  and  now,  after  nearly  five  years' 
work,  is  being  completed  a  second  time  with  such  modifica- 
tions in  the  original  structure  that  its  security  against  future 
storms  is  assured  beyond  reasonable  question. 

At  the  time  of  the  storm  in  1900,  there  were  three  railway 
trestles  and  a  highway  bridge  across  West  bay  and  these  were 
so  badly  damaged  that  only  one,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
l'e  structure,  was  restored.  It  was  this  trestle,  10,680  ft.  in 
length,  which  was  replaced  by  the  causeway  completed  in 
1912  after  nearly  three  years  of  work  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,- 
750,000.     The  term  causeway  was  applied  because  the  struc- 


ture comprised  both  a  bridge  and  a  sheathed  embankment. 
There  were  28,  70-ft.  concrete  arches  and  a  109-ft.  Scherzer 
rolling  lift  span  making  up  the  bridge  length  of  2,455  ft., 
and  two  approach  embankments  having  a  total  length  of 
8,220  ft.  The  arch  structure  was  given  a  width  sufficient 
to  accommodate  three  railway  tracks  and  a  19-ft.  highway. 
The  embankment  forming  the  approach  at  each  end  was 
for  the  most  part  154  ft.  wide  and  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating five  railway  tracks  and  a  3S-ft.  roadway.  It  was 
bordered  at  each  side  by  a  bulkhead  composed  of  reinforced 
concrete  piles  18  ft.  long  driven  so  as  to  project  3  ft.  above 
water  at  mean  tide  and  finished  with  a  cap  of  concrete.  The 
two  bulkheads  were  tied  together  at  intervals  by  lj^-in.  tie 
rods  adjusted  with  turn-buckles.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
side  slopes  were  covered  with  a  blanket  of  concrete  six  inches 


Filling  on  Portion  of  the  Arches  First  Completed  Was  Held 

by  a  Temporary  Retaining  While  Remaining  Section 

Was   Being  Built 

thick,  cast  in  place  after  the  filling  had  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  settle.  This  projected  embankment  proved  to 
be  the  vulnerable  feature  of  the  causeway. 

On  August  16  and  17,  1915,  the  Texas  Gulf  coast  was 
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visited  by  a  storm  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  1900, 
l>ut  the  Gab.  il  measured  fully  up  to  expectations 

and  the  city  was  saved  from  disaster.     The  causewa 

Fortunate;  2,000  n   of  the  embankment  at  the  Galves 

ton  end  and  all  of  the  embankment  at  the  Virginia  Point  or 
mainland  end  was  destroyed. 

Severe  storms  on  the  Gulf  ("oast  arc  accompanied  by  high 
tides  at  levels  far  exceeding  the  normal  maximum.  The 
water  is  virtually  piled  up  against  the  coast.  At  such  times 
a  corresponding  ri>e  in  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  land 
locked  bays  behind  Galveston  island  and  the  Bolivar  ]>e-nin- 
sula  can  be  effected  only  by  an  enormous  inrush  of  water 
through  the  relatively  narrow  channels.  The  recession  of 
the  water  at  the  close  of  the  storm  causes  corresponding  Bows 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Flows  of  this  nature-  occur  in  West 
bay  with  the  changes  in  water  level  in  that  narrow  channel 
which  has  connections  with  the  main  body  of  the  gulf  only 
at  the  two  end-  of  Galveston  island  25  miles  apart. 

The  terrific  current  that  occurred  here  on  the  occasion  of 
the  1915  storm  demonstrates  that  the  waterways  afforded  by 
the  28  arches  were  inadequate,  with  the  result  that  tin-  water 
piled  up  liehind  the  causeway  until  it  was  several  feet  higher 
than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  result  is  well  known.  The 
embankment  filling  was  washed  away,  allowing  the  concrete 
slo[>c  covering  to  collapse.  It  also  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  a  30-in.  water  main  embedded  in  the  embankment  and  of 
a  similar  main  in  the  lied  of  West  bay,  the  only  sources  of 
fresh  water  supply  to  the  city.  The  concrete  pile  bulkheads. 
which  enclose  the  embankment  along  each  side  were  not  in- 
jured. The  arch  spans  also  escaped  harm,  although  subse- 
quent soundings  disclosed  some  scouring  which  for  tin  timi 
resulted  in  exposing  some  of  the  foundation  piles  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  marine  borers,  and  it  is  l>elieved  that  the  scour 
might  have  been  more  serious  had  not  the  failure  of  tin  em 
bankment  served  to  reduce  the  discharge  velocity  through 
the  arches. 

Through  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 
Southern  Pacific  forces  a  temporary  pile  trestle  was  com- 
pleted aero--  the  bay  in  12  days,  thereby  restoring  rail  com- 
munication on  Scptcmtxr  1,  1915.  At  about  the  Same  time 
a  temporary  8-in.  water  line  was  connected  up  acr<»-  the 
damaged    portions   of   the   causeway    to   provide    the    much 


Swain  and  Lincoln  Bush,  who  were  called  upon  to  select  one 
of  two  competing  designs  for  reconstruction  and  pass  on  the 
adequacy  of  tin-  waterway  which  they  provided.  The  design 
approved  by  this  board  provided  that  the  existing  arch  bridge 
>hi)uld  be  extended  each  way  by  providing  additional  water- 
ways in  the  form  of  51  new  arches  of  60-ft.  span  on  the 
Virginia    Point  end  and   28   new  arches  at  the  island  end. 


Galveston  Causeway  in  Relation  to  Its  Surroundings 

Ibis  left  about  100  ft.  of  approach  embankment  at  the  west 
end  and  2,600  ft.  at  the  east  end  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt. 

The  work  of  restoration  has  proceeded  on  this  basis.  The 
additions  to  the  arch  structure  have  been  built  to  a  width 
accommodating  two  railway  tracks,  an  interurban  track  and 
a  21 -ft.  driveway,  making  an  overall  width  of  63  ft.  3  in.  to 
outside  of  parapets.  The  arches  have  a  spaa  of  60  ft  and 
i  rise  of  12  ft.  and  the  piers  have  a  thickness  of  10  ft.      The 


Total  width  on  top  130-t 


County  section  40-0 '  —     Inttrurbon  section  2S-0'- 

:*>  £>r  7-0'  T         IS-O'       - 


Railroad  sect/cn  if-10' 


Typical   Section   of    the    Bait    Approach 


lit  tin-  was  later  replaced  b) 
marine  pipe  line      I  he  i  ini  in  the  i  ausew  i 

it  .1  later  date      A  few  months  after  the  -term 
Ii  ted 

Restored   Structure    Provides   Greater   Waterway 

n.  In 
d    and 

■ ■    n    ■  •  •  lertaken  on  tl 

■n  the 
mitted  to  R 
1  • 


ilwa;        In  arated  b)  .1  smooth  joint, 

in  i  having  .1  crown  thickness  of  14  in,  and  the  latter 
l   i.  Ii  pier  u.i-  designed  to  be  -table  bo 
of  the  destruction  of  cither  of  the  adjoining  arches      1 

1  on  reinforced  concrete  piles  with  the 
bottom  "i  footing  about  1"  ft.  below  low  water  level  The 
foundation  1  tried  well  into  clay  and  the  depth  of 

1-   also  varied    tO  -"Hie  extent    tO  avoid    t<»' 

0  dist  the  bottom  of  the  footing  and  the  '• 

tin    .in    stratum,  which  1-  covered  bj   •'  variable  depth  of 
-in. I      1  in  of  the  filled  spandrel  type  with  a 

spandrel  ".ill  on  the  two  other  faces      I  he  highwaj 
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is  paved  and  the  railway  part  is  ballasted  and  laid  with  three 
tracks,  two  of  them  for  the  use  of  steam  railroads  and  one 
for  the  electric  line. 

The  embankment  reconstruction  at  the  Galveston' end  in- 
volves the  restoration  of  the  old  concrete  protection  along  the 
highway  side  and  of  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  form 
of  protection  on  the  railway  side,  namely,  a  sea  wall  of  mass 
construction  with  a  curved  face  and  wide  base.  The  toe  of 
the  wall  is  supported  on  the  existing  concrete  sheet  piling, 


conditions  by  utilizing  the  space  between  the  two  bulkhead 
walls  as  a  dry  working  area. 

A  large  part  of  the  operations  were  conducted  by  three 
stiff-leg  derricks,  mounted  on  wheels  and  operated  on  a 
gantry  track  with  rails  spaced  40  ft.  center  to  center,  thus 
occupying  practically  all  of  the  space  between  the  bulkhead 
wall  and  the  face  of  the  arch  structure.  The  first  derrick 
was  used  to  handle  a  clam  shell  bucket  for  excavating  the 
pier  sites,  all  soil  being  dumped  either  inside  or  outside  the 


P 


Si-New  arches 


j  Jew  approach 

Concrete  sheet  piling  to  be  removed. 


Y—£8-Arche$  and  lift  span  in  place  - 


—,£8-New  arches 


-  Approach  to  be  repaired  - 


/'Lift span  I  ^Concrete  sheet  piling  to  bie  removed. 

m  i  i  i  1 1  i  i  i  i  i  i '  '  Tf  nj|Fn  MJ  MJ  MJ^^7mlM]f~~~ 


2000         ^-Temporary  county  bridge. 
Scale  in  feet 

How  the  Original  Bridge  Was  Extended  with  Additional  Arches 


while  the  heel  is  carried  on  a  row  of  concrete  piles  spaced  3 
ft.  center  to  center.  For  this  purpose  sheet  piling  taken 
from  the  old  bulkheads  were  used,  as  soon  as  sufficient  of 
these  were  removed  from  the  length  of  causeway  occupied  by 
the  new  arches. 

Construction 

Construction  was  begun  September  IS,  1917.  The  pro- 
gram adopted  for  the  work  provided  for  the  construction  of 
two-thirds  of  the  arch  structure  first,  namely,  all  of  the  high- 


bulkhead;  the  second  was  used  to  support  a  pair  of  pile 
driving  leads  for  driving  the  foundation  piles;  and  the  third 
handled  the  forms  and  other  operations  of  the  concreting. 

Pile    Driving 

The  concreting  was  conducted  from  plants  located  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  causeway  with  a  third  plant  north  of 
the  tracks  at  the  Virginia  Point  end  for  casting  the  concrete 
piles.  The  length  of  piles  required  to  give  the  required 
penetration   into  the  clay  was  determined  by  at  least  three 


Typical  Transverse  Section  Through  Crown 
Details  of  the  Arch  Construction 


way  portion  and  sufficient  of  the  railway  portion  to  carry  one 
track  (the  interurban  track).  This  was  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  arch  structure,  after 
which  release  of  the  sheet  pil'ng  in  the  flanking  bulkheads 
permitted  work  to  proceed  on  the  restoration  of  the  embank- 
ment, the  only  portion  of  the  work  now  not  completed.  The 
additional  arches  being  in  two  groups,  separated  by  nearly 
half  a  mile  of  the  existing  arches,  naturally  divided  the  work 
into  two  units  which  have  been  handled  by  independent 
plants.     The  contractor  also  adapted  the  work  to  the  local 


soundings  taken  at  the  site  of  each  pier.  The  pile  casting 
yard  occupied  a  space  large  enough  to  accommodate  200  piles 
at  one  time,  the  piles  being  allowed  to  cure  not  less  than  45 
days  before  driving.  The  mixing  plant  was  located  at  one 
end  with  an  elevating  tower  to  deliver  the  concrete  to  a 
traveling  hopper  which  operated  over  an  elevated  track  placed 
at  a  sufficient  height  so  that  the  concrete  could  be  spouted 
from  the  hopper  to  any  form  in  the  yard.  A  traveler, 
equipped  with  two  stiff-leg  derricks,  handled  the  forms  and 
the  concrete  piles.     The  work  of  manufacturing  the  concrete 
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piles  was  conducted  .it  intervals  during  tin-  course  of  the 
construction  whenever  the  force  could  be  spared  for  this 
work,  although  most  of  the  piles  were  finished  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  work.  Stone  and  cement  was  delivered 
to  the  concrete  plant  in  cars  for  which  sidings  were  provided. 
1        sand  was  delivered  on  barge-. 

\:  th  two  oncrete  plants  tor  the  structure  proper  the 
was  delivered  through  a  spout  into  cars  which 
hauled  it  out  to  the  point  of  placing  in  the  bridge  on  narrow- 
t racks  The  concrete  going  into  the  pier.-  was  hauled 
over  a  track  supported  on  brackets  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
railroad  tre.-tle,  from  which  it  could  be  spouted  to  any  point 
in  the  pier.-v  Concrete  for  the  arches  ami  spandrel  wall 
hauled  out  in  buckets  placed  on  cars  moving  over  a  track 
laid  outside  the  derrick  track  to  a  stiff-leg  derrick  o] 
the  point  of  placing,  where  the  buckets  were  hoisted  over  and 
dumped  into  the  forms. 

The  arch  forms  consisted  of  wooden  lagging  supported  by 
steel  centering.     The  forms,  of  which  1  .s  sets  wi  n    provided, 
were  built  only  wide  enough  for  one-half  of  the  width 
first  unit  of  the  bridge  constructed.     In  concreting  tin 
the  first  operation  was  to  pour  the  pier  footing  and  haunch 
and  follow  this  with  a  second  run  for  the  arch  ring  complete 


-'.'  per  cent:  and  Galveston  County.  33  per  cent.  The  Board 
of  Managers  is  responsible  for  the  management  and  financing 
and  the  Hoard  of  Engineers  for  the  design  and  construction. 
The  chairmanship  of  these  boards  has  been  vested  in  turn 
with  the  representatives  of  the  various  interests,  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Manager-  being  G.  S.  YVaid,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  and 
of  the  engineering  board,  II.  M.  Lull,  chief  engineer  of  the 
and  Louisiana  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  F.  G. 
Pettibone,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
ager-, and  F.  Merritt,  chief  engineer  of  the  same  road,  was 
chairman  of  the  beard  of  engineers  until  May,  1917.  A  F. 
Robinson,  bridge  engineer  of  the-  Santa  Fe  System,  is  con- 
-ulting  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  restoration  work  was  about 
$1,500,000,  hut  during  the  time  that  the  work  was  in  prog- 
ress  the  cost  of  labor  increased  in  such  large  proportion  that 
the  final  cost  will  be-  much  larger.  Larkin  &  Sangster,  of 
Buffalo.  X.  Y..  were  the  contractors,  the  contract  being 
award'  plus  basis  with  an  upset  price,  but  the  con- 

tractors were  unable  to  complete  the  work  within  the  limit 
set  and  it  was  necessarv  for  the  board  to  take  the  work  out 


ig  Out  Arch  Centers  Preparatory  to  Using  Them  in  a   New   Position 


en  the  haunches.    This  required    116  cu. 

.r  the  rail  section  and  75  m.  yd.  for  the  highway  por- 
tion.    After  completing  the  work  at  one  set  of  arches,  the 
centers  were  moved  out,  cut  in  two  at  the  crown  and  shifted 
ther  an  he-  without  removing  the  lagging. 
-  tin    completion   of  the   tir-t   unit  of   work   on   the 
mporary  spandrel  wall  was  built  along  the  incom- 
- i. !•-  of  the-  railn  the  spandrel  filling 

!    md  one  track   w  IS   bud   over  the   new  arches  and   the 

m  a  c  nni  nte  foun- 

-  tin-  wa-  pi. ic  id  in  service  the  railway 

removed,  the  ng  the  -pan-  along  thi 
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tr   hand-,   and    it   wa-   turned   over  to   11.    1".   Jm 

Mr.    Jonas    having    previously   served    as  super- 
vising     engineer    representing    the    board    on    the    ground. 
William  Muc-er.  consulting  engineer  of  the  Co 
Engineering  Company,  New  York  City,  designed  the  caust 
way  and  prepared  the  plans  and  specifications, 
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intended  iii  protect  freight  cars  against  the  attachraei  I 
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Duncan  Replies  to  Charges  of  Lauck  and  Warne 


A.  G.  Hagerty,  a  Washington  Lawyer  and  Former  Examiner  for 
I.  C.  C,  Also  Speaks  for  Executives 


I*  closing  his  statement  on  May  4  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Committee,   ('.   S.    Duncan   replied  to  charges  made 
before  the  committee   and   elsewhere   by   W.   Jctt   Lauck, 
that  large  financial   interests  control   the  railroads  and  that 
they  deflated  the  farmers  and  undertook  to  deflate  labor. 

Farmers  Blame  Reserve  Bank 

"There  is  no  contention."  said  Mr.  Duncan,  "that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  controlled  by  this  financial  group 
and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fait  that  it  is  blamed  by  the 
farmers  for  'deflating'  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  automobile  industry  suffered  no  less  than  cotton  growers 
or  wool  growers  or  raisers  of  cattle  and  grain.  Of  course, 
the  record  is  clear  that  the  farmers  were  not  free  from  the  mad 
spirit  of  riotous  spending  and  wild  speculating  of  recent 
years.  No  financial  coterie  of  bankers  saved  the  most  power- 
ful meat  packers  from  tremendous  losses  through  deflation, 
as  shown  by  their  annual  reports.  And  if  general  reports 
have  a  foundation  in  fact,  there  was  no  financial  power  strong 
enough  to  save  the  large  banks  themselves  from  very  heavy 
losses. 

The  farmers,  according  to  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry,  buy  over  30  per  cent  of  the  steel  products 
produced  and  used  in  this  country.  Would  financiers  wan- 
tonly kill  the  goose  that  lays  this  golden  egg?  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  believe  so. 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  Wall  Street  bankers 
control  the  policies  of  the  roads,  financial  and  otherwise.  But 
no  facts  have  been  advanced  to  prove  it.  A  more  pertinent 
inquiry  is  as  to  the  effect  upon  public  welfare  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done. 

"Mr.  Lauck  has  employed  charts  and  graphs  which  picture 
a  situation  of  inter-relationship  through  directorship  between 
railroads  and  banks.  He  has  given  no  concrete  facts  to 
prove  his  conclusions.  There  remains,  therefore,  in  his  argu- 
ment this  broad  hiatus  between  his  chart  and  his  conclusion. 
He  has  nowhere  shown  that  bankers  as  directors  have  exerted 
a  dominant  control  over  politics.  He  argues  solely  by  in- 
ference. I  submit  that  such  an  argument  is  neither  valid  nor 
conclusive. 

Fictitious   Securities  and   Fixed   Charges 

"Another  witness  for  railway  employees  contended  that  fic- 
titious securities  had  been  made  a  fixed  charge  upon  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  railroads  and  thus  die  public  was 
compelled  to  pay  sufficiently  high  rates  to  meet  such  unfair 
charges.  The  reply  to  this  contention  was,  that  these  charges 
were  not  against  net  railway  operating  income  at  all  and  that 
rates  were  based  upon  two  factors  unaffected  by  such  charges; 
namely,  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  for  rate  making 
purposes  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  net 
railway  operating  income. 

"There  is  no  proof  given  of  the  further  statement  that  the 
coterie  of  financiers  had  marked  labor  as  its  next  victim.  As 
to  the  'open  shop'  drive,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  and  requires 
proof,  not  assertion.  But  it  would  seem  a  common  sense 
thing  for  the  banks  to  desire  good  business. 

"The  witness  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  issues  of  fic- 
titious securities  have  imposed  a  perpetual  drain  on  railroad 
operating  revenues  because  the  securities  of  the  roads  do  not 
under  the  law  influence  or  in  any  way  affect  the  amount  either 
of  operating  revenues  or  net  operating  income.  Unwise  financ- 
ing may  continue  to  be  unfortunate  for  a  given  railroad  cor- 
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poration  but  it  does  not  affect  the  public  through  rate-  or  the 
employees  through  wages." 

In  concluding  the  part  of  his  statement  in  which  he  replied 
to  Frank  J.  Warne,  statistician  for  the  train  sendee  employees, 
Mr.  Duncan  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  this  testimony  not  only  does  not  prove 
the  contention  set  forth  but  also  was  presented  with  a  view 
to  the  effect  it  would  have  elsewhere  than  upon  the  minds  of 
this  committee.  That  it  has  been  misused  in  the  public  forum 
has  been  shown.  That  it  does  not  meet  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  resolution  under  which  the  railroad  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted is  also  apparent.  That  it  is  not  helpful  in  meeting 
the  present  railroad  problem  has  also  been  made  clear.  That 
it  tends  to  engender  bad  feeling  where  harmony  should  pre- 
vail, that  it  is  an  attempt  to  discredit  railway  management 
and  to  harm  railway  credit  is  likewise  evident.  It  is  neither 
constructive  or  fair,  neither  sound  nor  judicially  considered, 
neither  wise  nor  just.  The  witness  has  used  his  ability  as  an 
economist  and  statistician  for  the  purposes  of  a  partisan  and 
an  advocate,  and  not  as  a  scientist  and  serious  student  of 
business  problems." 

The  Railway  Business  Risk 

Few,  if  any,  industries  face  as  great  a  business  risk  as 
the  railroads  of  the  country  under  existing  conditions,  Mr. 
Duncan,  told  the  committee.  Under  governmental  regula- 
tions the  carriers  as  a  whole,  he  said,  are  restricted  in  pros- 
perous times  from  making  profits  in  excess  of  six  per  cent  on 
their  tentative  valuation  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  provide  a  surplus  for  lean  years,  while  they  have  no  guar- 
antee of  revenue  and  no  protection  against  financial  losses. 

"From  an  economic  point  of  view/'  said  Mr.  Duncan, 
"this  is  a  consideration  which  ultimately  must  be  given  due 
weight.  There  are  now  many  regulations  and  restrictions 
to  prevent  the  railroads  from  making  high  profits,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  revenue  and  no  protection  against  losses. 
In  the  great  uncertainties  of  traffic  revenues,  there  is  a  busi- 
ness risk  that  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  assume  without 
protection.  Investors  in  railroad  property  can  shoulder  the 
burden  of  this  risk,  as  compared  with  other  investment  op- 
portunities, only  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  share  in  higher 
return  when  there  is  prosperity,  as  is  the  case  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

"The  time-consuming  method  of  adjustment  of  rates  and 
expenses  in  operation  today  makes  quick  reaction  impossible. 
It  would  seem  a  fair  principle  that  just  as  regulations  re- 
strict the  free  exercise  of  managerial  judgment,  to  that  extent 
responsibility  must  be  shared  by  the  powers  promulgating 
the   restrictive  regulation. 

Capitalization  of  Social  Values 

"Farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  owners  of  mines  and 
real  estate  are  permitted  to  capitalize  their  exceptional  op- 
portunities, such  as  advantages  of  location,  fundamental 
human  needs  for  their  products — all  the  so-called  social 
values.  Many,  however,  want  to  deny  all  these  things  to 
the  carriers.  To  this  extent  their  position  is  ill-defined  and 
anomalous. 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  watered  stock 
in  connection  with  the  railroads.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood in  regard  to  this  subject:  first,  that  railway  property 
is  being  valued  on  a  basis  wholly  independent  of  security 
issues;  second,  that  this  value  when  arrived  at  will  be  used 
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for  rate  making  purposes;  third,  that  the  public  will  not 
be  made  to  earn'  the  burden  of  rates  to  secure  revenues  for 
the  realization  of  a  return  on  any  inflated  value;  fourth, 
that  since  1907  all  additions  and  betterments  have  gone 
into  the  capital  account  at  the  value  actually  expended;  fifth, 
that  all  issues  of  securities  have  been  for  nearly  two  years 
and  will  for  the  future  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  public  and  the  investor 
are  thus  thoroughly  safe-guarded.  So  far  as  the  railroads' 
relations  to  the  public  are  concerned,  the  'watered  stock' 
issue  has  been  mi 

Says  Warne's  Charges  Should  Be  Stricken  from  Record 

Another  analysis  of  the  Warne  brand  of  statistics,  which 
were  characterized  as  "fairly  screaming  with  misconceptions," 
was  given  the  committee  on  May  6  by  Alfred  G.  Hagerty,  a 
Washington  lawyer  who  was  for  12  years  an  examiner  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  who  said  he  had 
been  asked  by  the  railway  executives  to  testify  before  the 
committee  because  of  his  close  association  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  uniform  system  of  railroad  accounts  established 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  so  large  a  part 
of  Mr.  Wanu's  testimony  before  the  committee  had  been 
based  on  the  assertion  that  the  statistics  based  on  compilation 
of  railroad  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  useless  and  worse  because  of  manipulation  and  fraudu- 
lent accounting,  Mr.  Hagerty  went  into  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  accounts  and  reports  and  the  commission's  methods 
of  using  and  clucking  them,  in  relation  to  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Warne. 

"The  accusations  by  Mr.  Warne  that  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives and  their  statistical  staffs  have  misrepresented  the 
results  of  railroad  operation  to  the  committee,  I  find  to  be 
without  foundation,"  he  said. 

In  reply  to  general  charges  of  manipulation  made  by  Mr. 
"W  artie.  Ma".  Hagerty  cited  the  fact  that  in  checking  the 
returns  of  the  companies  for  1915,  1916  and  1917  for  the 
purpose  of  certifying  the  amount  of  the  standard  return,  the 
commission  had  examined  the  accounts  of  478  carriers  which 
resulted  in  corrections  increasing  the  total  standard  return 
by  only  $155,766,  a  difference  of  less  than  2/100  per  cent 
]  with  the  reports,  and  in  favor  of  the  railroads 
rather  than  in  favor  of  the  government  "Bearing  in  mind 
that  the  accounts  covered  three  years,"  he  said,  "it  seems  to 
me  that  in  the  net  result  we  have  quite  conclusive  proof  that 
the  railroads  of  this  country  .ire  not  making  false  returns 
to  the  Commission.      As  a  result  of  these  examinations,  which 

were  mo-t  sweeping  and  comprehensive,  the  commission  did 
not  find  a  single  instance  of  manipulation,  falsification  or 
fraud  OB   tin-   part   of  the   rail-  ting  officer-.      \I    it 

of  the  errors  were  errors  of  judgment  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  commission's  accounting  regulations  or  purely  clerical 

Mr   11  id  that  "the  most  pernicious  of  Mr.  Warne's 

many  unjust  accusations"  was  the  alleged  manipulation  of 

maintei  conceal  the  true  earnings  from  the 

and  that  "he  bases  these  accusations  upon  a  statistical 

Jlars  expended  from  month  to  month  and 

from  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of  main 
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maintenance  rather  than  too  much  maintenance  and  in  neither 
case  did  the  commission,  after  exhaustive  investigation,  find 
either  owrmaintenance  or  manipulation  of  maintenance  ac- 
counts. 

•The  most  unjust  and  misleading  part  of  Mr.  Warne's 
Statement,"  Mr.  Hagerty  said,  "has  general  reference  to 
the  alleged  padding  of  expenses  during  federal  control  and 
more  especially  during  the  six  months'  guaranty  period." 
Regarding  this  he  said:  "His  graphic  charts  are  dangerous 
in  deception  and  likely  to  influence  the  uninformed  to  accept 
his  deductions,  inferences  and  accusations  as  facts  when  they 
fairly  scream  with  misconceptions. 

"No  such  misunderstanding  should  be  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  this  committee,"  he  said,  referring  to  a  part 
of  Warne's  statement  regarding  the  accounts  for  the  six 
months'  period,  "because  padding  or  inflation  was  neither  the 
intention  nor  the  result." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  commission's  officers  and  the  rail- 
road officers  had  co-operated  in  working  out  a  method  of 
stating  the  accounts  for  this  period  and  added  that  "to  avoid 
confusion  Mr.  Warne's  statement  should  be  earmarked  and 
stricken  from  the  record." 

"If  the  railway  operating  returns  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee by  the  carriers — including  revenues,  expenses,  net 
revenues  and  railway  operating  income — for  any  given  time, 
are  inaccurate,  then  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  Congress  also  are  inaccurate,  which  means 
that  the  commission  is  open  to  the  same  charges  of  mis- 
representation as  that  laid  by  Mr.  Warne  against  railroad 
officials. 

"I  say  this  because,  as  a  whole,  the  data  presented 
by  the  railroads  are  identical  with  those  reported  by  the 
commission  to  Congress." 

Mr.  Hagerty  testified  that  not  only  are  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  <  arriers  "carefully  policed  and  kept  free  from 
misuse"  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  that 
their  annual  reports  each  year  are  compared  with  those  of 
previous  years,  and  if  any  wide  or  disproportional  difference 
in  any  of  the  items  are  found  an  immediate  explanation  is 
demanded   by   tlu    commission. 

"Where  the  situation  justifies  it.  accounting  examiners 
are  put  to  work  on  the  carriers'  books."  the  witness  said. 
"this  leaves  little  or  no  room  for  manipulation  or  falsifica- 
tion, even   if  the  carriers  were  disposed  towards  such  evil. 

"Nothing  was  done  in  the  dark."  said  the  witness.  "There 
was  no  purpose  or  intention  on  the  part  of  the  railway  ac- 
counting officers  to  manipulate,  falsify  or  misrepresent.  If 
there  has  been  any  misrepresentation  to  this  committee  of 
the  operating  results,  or  the  ratio  of  railway  operating  in- 
come to  investment,  it  has  been  in  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Warne 
to  '  onfuse  and  mislead." 

Senator  Cummins  announced  during  the  hearings  of  Mr. 
nun.  an's  testimony  that  he  proposed  to  insist  that  the  direc- 
tor general  of  railroads  furnish  the  committee  with  informa- 
tion showing  the  amounts  allowed,  iii  the  various  settlements 
mule  with  railroad  companies  for  the'  federal  control  period, 
on  account  of  under-maintenance    He  -aid  it  was  unoV 

llow.iiicc-  were  being  made  on  this  account  and  that 
no  railroads  had  thus  far  been  required  to  pay  anything  for 
over-maintenance,  although  the  former  director  general  had 
estimated  that  over-maintenance  would  about  balance  any 

under-maintenance.      The   Railroad    Administration   had   thus 

far  steadfastly  declined  to  furnish  Mich  information  not  only 
on   tin-  ground   of  policy   but   also  on   the  ground   that   when 
lump  -inn  settlements  are  agreed  upon   it  is  impossible  to 
lefinitely  the'  exact  item-  involved 
llie  hearing  was  again  temporarily  postponed  with  prob- 
abl)   four  witnesses  yet  to  be  beard,  including  K    S 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  1     F.  Lone,  of  the  Delaware  8l  Hod- 
ad  "in-  or  two  representing  the  National  Association 

of   Owners  of  Railroad   Sean  ■ 


Mexican  Railways  Prepared  for  Improved  Business 

Improvements   Now   Under  Way — Labor  Conditions — Relations 
With  U.  S.  Lines 

Part  II* 
By   Charles  W.   Foss 


IN  ADDITION  to  their  acquisitions  of  new  motive  power  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  also  effecting  other 
important  improvements,  notably  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines,  the  building  of  new  stations,  shops, 
etc. 

A  new  branch  line  under  construction  from  Allende, 
Coahuila  to  Las  Vacas  (opposite  Del  Rio,  Texas),  has  just 
been  completed  and  is  in  operation  as  far  as  San  Carlos, 
which  is  18  miles  from  Del  Rio,  Texas — a  total  distance  of 
approximately  40  miles.  This  is  rather  an  important  feature, 
as  its  extension  to  the  United  States  border,  when  the  trunk 
line  is  completed  to  Las  Vacas,  means  the  establishment  of 
a  connection  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  which  passes  through  Del  Rio,  and  even- 
tually with  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. 

Stations  and  Shops 

When  traveling  on  the  main  line  one  is  impressed  by  the 
large  number  of  new  stone  stations  and  groups  of  section 
houses.  The  small  stations  are  simple  in  design.  The  sec- 
tion houses  which  lie  along  the  right-of-way  on  each  side  of 
such  stations  are  usually  cubical  in  shape  and  of  a  type  of 
architecture,  so  lacking  in  the  ordinary  trimmings  which  an 
American  is  accustomed  to,  as  to  look  most  unusual.  One 
notices  also  a  considerable  number  of  stone  water  tanks, 
although  at  many  points  the  water  facilities  are  rather  crude. 


per  cent  and  at  Tampico  about  20  per  cent.    The  project  at 
Saltillo  is  estimated  to  cost  about  1,000,000  pesos  or  $500,- 

Shops   on   the   National   Railways 

Capacity         Capacity       Capacity 

engines  cars  coaches 
per  month     per  month     per  month 

First   Class  Shops: 

Aguascalientes 20  2,400  400 

Monterrey     20  3,700  450 

Nonoalco    20  2,650  1,520 

Puebla     10  140  20 

Second  Class  Shops: 

Acambaro    8  450  120 

Cardenas  4  482  20 

Chihuahua   6  1,250  150 

Dona  Cecilia   7  400  160 

Durango    4  490  90 

Gomez   Palacio    4  550  60 

Guadalajara    8  350  60 

Piedras   Negras    10  1,480  70 

Rincon   Antonio    4  180  35 

San  Luis   12  2,000  280 

Tierra  Blanca    3  40  5 

Tonala    4  60  5 

Peralvillo    4  830  35 

San  Lazaro  4  120  85 

Talapa    6  415  20 

Oaxaca   1  280  140 


000  and  includes  a  30-stall  roundhouse  and  accompanying 
facilities. 

The  most  important  shops  of  the  National  Lines  are  at 
Aguascalientes,  Monterrey,  Nonoalco  and  Puebla.  A  table 
is  given  showing  the  capacities  of  these  shops  and  also  the 


Cathedral  and  Plaza  de  Constitucion,  Mexico  City 


In  connection  with  the  larger  stations,  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  new  stations  and  terminals  now  being  built  at 
Saltillo,  Durango  and  Tampico.  The  facilities  at  Saltillo 
are  now  about  75  per  cent  completed;  at  Durango,  about  90 
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location  and  capacity  of  the  less  important  divisional  shops. 
The  shops  at  Aguascalientes  are  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  system.  These  are  at  present  rebuilding  locomo- 
tives. In  January,  12  locomotives  were  given  general  repairs 
and  complete  rehabilitation.  The  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  has  made  extensive  plans  for  the  improve- 
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menl  of  shop  facilities.  It  proposes  to  enlarge  the  shops  at 
San    1  Saltillo,    Aguascalientes,    Acambaro    and 

Tuebla — adding  new  buildings  and  machinery  and  tools — 
and  to  make  these  the  main  shops  and  use  the  others  for 
divisil  D  shops  1  he  statement  is  made  with  reference  to  the 
other  shops  that  they  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  machinery 
and  to  f   r  present  requirements. 

Organization 

The  National  Kailwa;  I  are  headed  by  an  execu- 

tive hoard.    The  actual  operation  of  the  railways  is  in  the 


Of    the    National    Railways 


Miles 
Standard 

473.4 


Chihuahua    jli 
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Hidalgo    

I  stmo    
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Monterrey  al  Golfo 
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Paciftco 

Pan  Americano    
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Torreon    

Terminals  of  M 
Terminals  of  Mi 
Terminals   of   1 


<  iage 


162.8 

274. 3 


750.1 
413.2 
421.7 
443.4 


450.9 

29.0 
10.9 


hands  of  a  general  manager  to  whom  all  departments  report 

■    the  traffic,  treasury   and   express.    These 

report  directly  to  the  executive  board  of  din 

Labor  Conditions 

Much  micht  be  said  concerning  labor  conditions.   Prior  to 

the'  revolution   the   larger  part   of   the   enginemen   and   con- 


.  f  rair-  in  til.  States  I  he  United  States  Labor  Knar.; 
is  paid,  however,  to  train  and  engine  crews,  dispatchers. 
station  agent-,  operators  and  .-hoi)  mechanics.  That  is,  where 
the  rate  in  the  State-  i-  50  cents  an  hour,  the  Mexican  rate 
would  be  one  peso  an  hour.  The  National  Railways  are 
now  endeavoring  to  readjust  wages  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
ihe  United  States.  With  reference  to  section  labor  rates  per 
dav  run  about  as  follow-  in  pesos  (one  peso  is  equivalent  to 
50  cents  ('-  S.  i :    At  the  border.  52.50  to  $3.00;  coast, 


A  Business  Street  in   Guadalajara,  Mexico's  Second  City 

]  hi  English 

■   rank   and    til.    is 
Mexican.   1  '  ■  d  ami 

■  t  win.  b  ended  with 

mplete 
granting  of  their 

.1  nm  abou' 


The  National  Railways  Station  at  Guadalajara 

to  $4.00;  central  plateau.  SI. 50  to  $2.25   and  in  the 

With  the  high  rates  in  effect  for 

railway  labor,  it  is  quite  natural  that  railroading  in  Mexico 

should  be  regarded   as  a   very  desirable  occupation  by  the 

average  citizen. 

Opinions   vary    regarding   the   efficiency   of   the   Mexican 
workman.     It    is   fairly    generally   stated   that  the  Mexican 


statement  Showing  the  Locomotives  Recently  Acol-ihed  in  the  llama 
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painstaking  and  careful,  but  slow     It  i- 

difncull  to  measure  the  comparativi  of  the  train 

and  el  it   i-  a   fact,  however,  that  Mexican  train- 

-  than  ours      The  Mexicans  do  not  get  the 

■  ..motive  that  ■   United   Slates  road  would 
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Passenger  Service 

The  Mexican  passenger  sen-ice,  like  the  freight  service, 
is  at  present  running  rather  light.  Mexico  has  two  classes 
of  passenger  traffic,  first  and  second.  First-class  fares  are 
at  a  rate  of  about  3.75  cent?  (United  States  currency)  per 
mile  and  second-class  at  a  rate  of  about  1.5  cents.  As  has 
been  noted  in  the  Railway  Age,  through  Pullman  cars  are 
run  over  the  International  &  Great  Northern  from  San  An- 
tonio to  Mexico  City  and  over  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  from 
Houston  to  Mexico  City  and  Tampico  via  Matamoros  and 
Monterrey.  Dining  car  service  is  in  the  form  of  a  cafe  club 
car  run  in  the  one  ease  from  San  Antonio  to  Mexico  City 
(the  Houston  sleeping  car  is  picked  up  at  Monterrey),  and 
in  the  other  from  Houston  to  Tampico. 

The  service  is  satisfactory.  An  American  will  always  find 
himself  in  the  company  of  other  American-.  No  passports 
are  required  and  almost  the  only  difficulty  presented  is  the 
inability  to  secure  through  tickets  across  the  border.  From 
Nuevo  Laredo  to  Mexico  City.  80J  miles,  requires  36  hours; 
from  Matamoros,  slightly  longer.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  coach   full  of  soldiers  which   i>  carried  on  every  train. 

The  Mexican  railways  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  the 
travel  of  Americans  in  Mexico.    Plans  are  under  way  looking 


—— 


A  Scene  on  the  Main  Line  Between  Mexico  and  Nuevo  Laredo 

to  the  publishing  of  booklets  on  Mexico  for  distribution  in 
the  United  States.  President  Obregon  is  understood  to  be 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  matter  of  relationships  with 
United  States  business  men  and  several  parties  have  been 
made  up  in  the  southwestern  states  and  carried  as  the  guests 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  Mexico  City  and  other  parts 
of  the  Republic. 

Through   Billing  Under   Consideration 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  American  railroad  men  whose 
lines  connect  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  that 
their  relations  with  the  Mex'can  railway  officers  have  been 
cordial  and  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  with  interchange 
business  at  present  is  that  there  is  no  through  billing  across 
the  border  and  that  through  rates  are  not  quoted.  These 
matters  are  now  being  given  consideration,  although  it  is  too 
early,  as  yet,  to  say  what  success  will  attend  the  negotiations, 
or  how  far  they  will  be  carried.  The  American  lines  have  a 
good  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  Mexican  traffic.  For 
example,  traffic  representatives  are  maintained  in  Mexico  City 
by  the  International  &  Great  Northern  (which  office  also 
acts  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Texas  &  Pacific)  by  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lines,  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  desires  to  say  that  he  found  the 
Mexican  railway  officers  whom  he  met  cordial  and  helpful. 
They  were  frank  and  did  not  act  as  if  they  had  anything 


to  conceal.  They  talked  enthusiastically  concerning  the  good 
things  about  their  railways,  but  did  not  play  the  part  of  the 
censor  with  the  bad.  Naturally,  things  are  not  done  in  Mexico 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  be  done  on  a  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  but  one  could  not  help  but  feel  that  the 
Mexican  railways  are  prepared  for  the  revival  which  we  all 
hope  is  about  to  come  about  in  Mexican  business  conditions. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,   D.   C. 

The  number  of  CARS  loaded  with  revenue  freight  showed 
a  large  increase  during  the  week  ended  April  29  both 
as  compared  with  the  week  before  and  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year,  in  spite 
of  the  light  loading  of  coal.  The  total  was  758,286  as  com- 
pared with  721,084  in  1921  and  800,960  in  1920.  The 
previous  week  the  total  was  714,088.  All  classes  of  com- 
modities except 'coal  showed  increases  in  loading  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year, 
especially  large  increases  being  shown  in  miscellaneous 
freight  and  merchandise  l.c.l. 

Coal  loading  also  showed  an  increase  of  12,000  cars  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  week.  If  coal  loading  had 
been  normal,  the  total  loading  would  have  been  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  of  1920  at  the  time  when  the  roads  were 
just  recovering  from  the  switchmen's  strike.  The  summary 
as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  is  given  in  the  table  appearing  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  page. 

In  a  series  of  charts  issued  by  the  Car  Service  Division 
there  is  shown  by  circular  diagrams  a  comparison  of  rev- 
enue freight  loading  by  totals,  by  detailed  classifications, 
and  by  districts,  of  the  entire  United  States  for  the  period 
January  1  to  April  8,  1922  and  1921.  The  outstanding  fact 
of  the  total  loading  is  the  comparative  increase  in  the  East- 
ern, Allegheny  and  Pocahontas  Districts  in  1922  compared 
with  the  previous  years,  with  a  converse  situation  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  Districts.  A  survey  of  the  various 
charts  for  each  of  the  different  commodities  displays  some 
interesting  facts  contributing  to  the  comparative  result  of 
the  total.  Thus,  in  the  great  grain  originating  districts  (the 
Northwestern,  Central  Western  and  Southwestern)  the  1922 
loading  is  comparatively  less  of  grain  and  grain  products 
than  the  loading  of  the  same  commodities  in  1921.  The  other 
large  item  of  agricultural  tonnage,  livestock,  shows  a  similar 
situation  in  the  Central  Western  District,  which  loads  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  commodity,  although  in  the  North- 
western and  Southwestern  Districts,  slight  gains  were  made. 

Peculiarly,  despite  the  increase  of  total  loading  in  the 
Eastern  and  Allegheny  Districts,  coal  and  coke  loading  was 
relatively  lighter  in  1922  than  in  the  previous  year.  To  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  heavy  relative  increase  in  the  Pocahontas 
District.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  coal  loading  in  the 
Eastern  and  Allegheny  Districts  is  competitive  with  that 
loaded  in  the  Pocahontas  District,  and  the  conclusion  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  that  the  increase  in  Pocahontas  produc- 
tion was  at  the  expense  of  production  in  the  Eastern  and 
Allegheny  Districts.  This  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
the  period  covered  includes  the  first  week  of  the  present  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  miners'  strike  during  which  relatively 
greater  coal  production  has  been  lost  in  the  Eastern  and 
Allegheny  regions  than  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  where 
loading  has  continued  much  more  nearly  normal. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  forest  products  loading  is 
a  very  heavy  increase  in  the  Southern  District  and  a  some- 
what lighter  increase  in  the  Central  Western  and  South- 
western Districts.  These  include  the  entire  Southern  and 
Southwestern  lumber  loading  lines,  and  the  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  relativelv  heavier  movement  of  this  lumber 
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in  1922  than  in  1'JJl.  (.'ontemporaneouslv  the  Northwestern 
District,  a  heavy  producer,  ami  also  the  Eastern,  Allegheny 
and  Pocahontas  Districts,  all  suffered  a  relative  dec. 

The  record  of  ore  loading  is  of  particular  note  because  of 
the  extraordinarily  heavy  decline  in  1922  compared  with 
1921.  (  >re  loading  as  a  whole,  however,  is  usually  at  a  very 
low  ebb  during  this  particular  period,  and  the  movement  is 
not  of  sufficient  volume  to  permit  deductions  from  the  relative 
showing  of  the  different  districts  in  the  two  years. 

The  loading  of  merchandise  l.c.l.  and  miscellaneous  rev- 
enue freight  shows  a  very  significant  upward  trend  in  the 
Eastern,  Allegheny  and  Pocahontas  Districts.  In  these  three, 
which  originate  much  of  this  class  of  freight  the  1922  per- 


The  number  of  surplus  freight  cars  during  the  week  end- 
ing April  30  showed  a  decrease  of  126  to  371,538.  This 
included  235,077  surplus  coal  cars,  an  increase  of  5,185 
within  the  week  and  94,653  surplus  box  cars,  a  decrease  of 
3,753.  There  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  stock  and 
miscellaneous  freight  cars. 


A  SERIES  of  LECTURES  on  the  electrification  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  is  being  conducted  by  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  that  railroad  at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides   and    also   by   over   2.000   ft.   of   moving   picture   film,   and, 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED   AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTIONS 
•  mmary-All    Districts,    Comparison    of    Totals    This    Yeas.  Last   Year,  Two  Years   Ago.      Week   Ended   Satlrday,   April  29 

Total  revenue  freight  loaded 
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Total  Western   Dists. 
Total    all    roads 


Increase  compared. 
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April     29 
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Year 
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1921 
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1921 
1922 
1921 

192: 

1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1921 
1921 

1920 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Grain 

and  grain 

products 

6,74" 
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2,110 

2.271 

190 

US 

3,302 

2. "67 

10,012 
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9.856 

3,964 

4.  US 
24.047 
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34,097 
29,522 
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6,876 

36,398 
3.1.271 
29,869 
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82 

86 
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43,415 
26,565 
18,996 
19,457 
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4,241 
3,785 
3,669 
15,426 
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4,432 
9,261 
23,643 
75.632 
143,860 
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68,228 

93,086 
75,632 
63.445 
62,851 
69,456 


Coke 

'  1,258 
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2,990 
7,952 
7,609 
8,072 
8,599 
10.652 
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products 

5.441 

5,589 

2.667 
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1,344 

1,253 

19,213 

14.554 

17,811 

13,035 

5.473 

5.479 
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66,439 
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32 

25 
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816 
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1,734 

786 

082 
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9,223 
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7,776 

28.814 
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14.761 
14.053 
9,770 
7,164 
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.Mdse. 
I..C.L. 
69,431 
57,351 
50,892 
43,265 
6,163 
5,326 
37,530 
35,238 
30.26S 
27.220 
32,796 
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29,392 
37.564 
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22.290 

94,685 
84,772 
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314,899 
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This  year, 
1922 
178.321 
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ing year, 
1921 
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ing year 
1920 
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Revenue  Freight  Car  Loadings  Up  to  April  29,  1922 
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Delaware  £8,  Hudson  Earns  11.62  Per  Cent  on  Stock 

Gross  in  1921  Exceeds  1920  Figure  in  Spite  of  Sharp  Reduction  in 
Tonnage — More  Coal  Carried 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson's  rift  income  available  for 
dividends  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  was 
$4,937,452  as  compared  with  $4,933,163  in  1920.  The 
1921  net  income  was  equal  to  11.62  per  cent  on  the  capital 
stock;  the  1920  net  to  11.61  per  cent.  In  1920  the  carrier's 
corporate  income  account  included  standard  return  for  two 
months  and  guaranty  for  six.  In  1921,  operating  on  its  own, 
the  road  was  able  to  obtain  approximately  the  same  net  in- 
come because  of  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1920,  of 
$422,561  in  operating  revenues,  a  decrease  of  $3,300,801  in 
operating  expenses,  a  marked  increase  in  receipts  for  car 
hire  and  increases  also  in  dividend  and  miscellaneous  income. 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  was  fortunate  in  1921  in  being 
able  to  secure  an  increase  in  operating  revenues  over  1920. 
It  is  one  of  the  small  list  of  roads  which  will  show  a  similar 
result.  Its  being  able  to  secure  that  result  permitted  it  to 
realize  on  its  economies  in  the  way  of  reduced  expenses, 
which  reductions  were  due  to  decreased  wages  costs,  improved 
efficiency  in  operation,  etc. ;  there  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  the  reduction  in  expenses  v>  as  due  to  cuts  in  maintenance. 

Freight   Revenues   Increased    1.08   Per   Cent. 

The  total  operating  revenues  in  1921  were  $45,776,859 
as  compared  with  $45,354,299  in  1920.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  1.08  per  cent  in  freight  receipts.  This  was  due  to 
an  increased  rate  per  ton-mile,  the  ton-mile  earnings  in  1921 
being  1.236  cents,  or  0.318  cents  more  than  in  1920.  There 
was  an  actual  reduction  in  ton-miles  of  24.90  per  cent,  the 
1921  figure  being  3,203,759,305  as  compared  with  the  1920 
total  of  4,265,734,874.  The  decrease  in  freight  movement 
was  most  marked  in  bituminous  coal,  iron  ore  and  its  prod- 
ucts, clay,  gravel,  sandstone,  pulpwood,  lumber  and  general 
manufactures.  There  was,  however,  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  tonnage  of  anthracite  coal.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson 
shows  separately  its  revenues  derived  from  the  transportation 
of  merchandise  and  those  from  coal.  These  figures  show  that 
in  1921  the  revenues  from  merchandise  were  $2,779,608  less 
than  in  1920,  but  that  in  the  case  of  coal  there  was  an  in- 
crease over  1920  of  $3,201,912.  Coal  transportation  revenues 
in  1921  totaled  $24,876,089,  or  54.93  per  cent  of  the  total 
transportation  revenues.  This  percentage  in  1920  was  48.38 
per  cent. 

Largest  Anthracite  Tonnage  in  History 

This  improvement  in  coal  transportation  revenues  was 
partly  due  to  an  increase  in  earnings  per  ton-mile.    There 


was,  however,  an  actual  increase  in  coal  tonnage.  This  can 
be  put  on  a  mined  basis,  or  on  a  carried  basis.  The  anthra- 
cite coal  produced  by  companies  affiliated  with  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company  during  1921,  including  the  product  of 
washeries,  totaled  9,122,408  long  tons,  an  increase  of  1,033,- 
226  tons  or  12.77  per  cent  above  1920.  This  output  was 
13.01  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  production  of  all  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  mines  and  washeries,  estimated  at  70,117,- 
000.  The  real  news  in  these  figures  is  that  the  total  anthra- 
cite production  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  1.5  per  cent 
below  1920,  but  that  the  D.  &  H.  production  was  12.77  per 
cent  over  its  1920  figure. 

The  favorable  circumstances  which  enabled  the  D.  &  H. 
affiliated  companies  to  increase  their  production,  while  the 
other  collieries  suffered  a  reduction  in  production,  are  further 
shown  in  the  coal  transportation  figures.  The  anthracite  coal 
carried  by  the  D.  &  H.  in  1921  totaled  13,007,505  net  tons 
as  compared  with  12,388,943  net  tons  in  1920.  There  was 
an  increase  of  618,562  net  tons  in  1921  as  compared  with 
1920;  but  there  was  an  increase  of  2,527,352  tons  as  com- 
pared with  the  annual  average  for  the  test  period,  or  die  three 
years  ended  June  30,  1917. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  annual  report  gives  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  useful  comparisons  of  one  kind  and 
another  with  previous  years.  One  of  these  is  in  the  form  of 
"a  table  showing  the  classified  commodity  tonnage  for  the 
years  1912  to  1921.  This  table  shows  that  the  total  tonnage 
of  all  commodities  in  1912  was  20,824,568;  in  1921,  25,- 
310,664,  an  increase  in  these  years  of  4,486,096  tons.  The 
coal  tonnage  in  1912  was  8,009,596,  in  1921,  as  above  noted, 
13,007,505,  an  increase  of  4,997,909.  The  1921  tonnage  of 
all  commodities  has  been  exceeded  in  various  former  years, 
notably  1920,  1918  and  1917.  The  anthracite  coal  tonnage 
carried  in  1921  was  the  greatest  iri  the  company's  history; 
in  fact,  each  succeeding  year  in  this  period  has  shown  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  with  a  single  exception — 
1916.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  the  increase  in  total 
tonnage  for  1921   over  1920  is  entirely  in  anthracite  coal. 

We  believe  these  facts  to  be  important  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  They  indicate,  first,  a  growing  relative  importance 
of  the  D.  &  H.  in  the  anthracite  coal  carrying  business.  Sec- 
ond, they  serve  to  emphasize  that  the  D.  &  H.,  in  a  measure, 
lacks  that  trunk  line  character  of  such  roads  as  the  Lacka- 
wanna or  Lehigh  Valley,  which  is  natural  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  D.  &  H.  does  not  have  one  of  the  through  routes 
between  New  York  and  the  Niagara  frontier.    Third,  they 


FREIGHT  T1MFFIC  STATISTICS— YEAR  1921  COMPARED   WITH   1920  AND  AVERAGE  PEE  ANNUM   FOR  TEST  PERIOD 


Items  Year  1921 

Mileage    operated    90S. 25 

Number  of  tons  carried   (revenue  freight) 23.304,775 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  (revenue  freight) 3,203,759.305 

Number  of  tons  carried  per  mile  of  road  (revenue  freight)...'...  25,059 

Number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  toad  (revenue  freight)  .  3,527,393 

Average  distance  each  ton   was  carried,  miles   (revenue   freight)..  137.47 

Total    freight   revenue    $39,585,947.50 

Per  cent  of  total  revenue   86.48 

Average  amount  received  f<  r  each  ton  of  freight $1.69862 

Average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile $.01236 

Freight  revenue  per  mile  of  road  operated $13,584.86 

Freight   revenue   per   revenue    freight   train   mile $9,301 

Leaded  cars  in  each  train 24  29 

Empty  cars  in  each  train 15.77 

Tons  to  each  loaded  cr>r   (revenue   freight) 30.98 

Tons  to  each  loaded  and  empty  car   (revenue  freight) 18.79 

Train  loads  in  tons  (revenue  freight.) 752.74 

Revenue   freight   train    rmleage 4,256,137 

Revenue  freisht  train  mileage   per  mile  of  road 4,686 


Comparison  with  1920 
2  Months  federal  control 
6  Months  guaranty  period 
4  Months  private  operation 


Decrease 

.85 

3,956,038 

,061,975,569 

4,328 

1,164,863 

19.01 


$.26199 
S. 00318 

$1,574 


S8.85 
812,549 
890 


Comparison  with  average 

per  annum  for  test  period 

(July  1,1914  to  June  30,  1917) 


1.138.68 
3.59 
$.77096 
$.00582 
,346.71 
$5,072 
.87 


25,973,423 
26,954' 
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show  how  important  is  anthracite  coal  to  the  I>  Si  H.  and 
indicate  that  the  road  is  likely  to  be  hit  rather  severely  by 
the  present   100  per  cent  tie-up  in  anthracite  coal  mining. 

Operating  Expenses  Reduced  $3,300,801, 

Principally  in  Transportation 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson's  operating  expenses  in  1921 
totaled  $38,825,529  as  compared  with  $42,126,330  in  1920; 
in  other  words,  there  was  a  reduction  of  $3,300,801.  The 
way  in  which  this  is  of  special  interest. 

There  was  not  a  decrease  in  maintenance  expenses  but  an 
increase.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  increased  in 
1<>21  over  1920,  $395,082,  and  maintenance  of  equipment, 

So4.21o.  The  savings  were  made  in  transportation  expenses, 
which  totaled  $17,880,423,  representing  a  reduction  from 
1920  of  $3,789,245. 

i  spenses  for  maintenance  of  way  in  1921  wen-  7.72 
per  cent  over  1920.  The  principal  reason  for  the  increase 
was  tin-  putting  in  tra.  k  of  2,866  tons  more  rail  and  112.4LS 
more  tie-  than  were  put  in  in  102(1.  the  expenses  relative  to 
ties  and  rail  being  increased  $806,505;  other  track  m,  I 
and  maintenance  of  interlockers  and  signals  added  $322,063. 
There  were,  of  course,  decreases  in  labor  and  material  costs 
which  partly  balanced  these  increases. 

Expenses  for  maintenance-  of  equipment  were  $64,216,  or 

D.5   per  cent  over   1920.    The  Delaware  &  Hudson  reported 

on   April    15,   1922,   had  order  cars  totaling   7.1    per  cent  of 

-   on   line  as  compared   with   tin-  country's   averag 

.  r  cent.    Unserviceable  locomotives  totaled  on  the  same 

date  10.4  pa  I  the  lowest  percentages  of  anj  road. 

During  the  year  the  road  hroke  up  900  cars,  resulting  in  an 

ise  in  $757,757   in  the  item  of  retirements  of   freight 

cars. 

17.49  Per  Cent  Decrease  in  Transportation 

I  In-  reduction  in  transportation  expenses  was,  as  noted, 
17.49  per  cent.  This  decrease  was  due  lo  lower 
i  i  jts,  etc,  and  to  improved  operation.  The 
revenue  train  load  in  1921  was  752.74  tons,  or  88. 85  tons 
more  than  in  19  !0.  The  annual  report  points  out  that  there 
were  increases  in  the  gross  freight  train  loads  northbound 
in  the-  heavy  tonnage  eli-trnts  We  quote  from  the  report: 
"The  average  gross   freight   train  load   from   Carbondale  was 

tons,  an   in.  rease  of    186   tons  or   1  2.9   per  i.  i  : 
from  Oneonta  it  was  3,601  too-,  an  increase  of  415  tons  or 
11.5  per  cent.    The  average  dela)   t < -  cars  passing  through 
yards  was  reduced  from  11  hr.  42  min.  in  19  10  to  8  hr.  55 
min.  in  19    I  nt." 

Although   not  a  matter  reflected   in  the  operatic 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  improvement   in  the  I'    & 
ll        er  diem  situation  which  took  place  during  th<    year. 
In   19  bil   Inn-  of  freight  i  ar  balance 

in  1921  it  had  a  credit  balance  of  $915,595,  an 
improvement  <>f  $955,151.    This  evident!]  n   large 

-  iif  the  efforts  this  road  lias  been  devoting 

most    important    i 

Additions  and  Betterments 

izablc  li-i  of  additions  and 
during  the  year    The  most  important  item 
new  third  tr.uk  betwi   n  Schenevus  and  Richmondville 
Summit,   an   important    link   in   the   Susquehanna   di 

mpleted   for 
1 1  r  7,  1921  mount  i  hai 

lang       ind  track 

;  mint   betWG  I  Ban     'ville   Summit,   the 

i  roundhou  <  om 

Delaware  &  H 
F  •  relative  to  previous 

r  ipidly  that  i  otnparisons 


between  one  year  and  the  preceding  year  too  often  give  only 
a  distorted  and  wholly  incomplete  picture.  The  Delaware 
eV  Hudson  report  overcomes  this  factor  by  giving  in  a  readily 
comparable  form  the  complete  figures  for  the  preceding  year 
and  also  for  the  test  period  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30, 
1917.  As  an  illustration  the  freight  traffic  statist! 
reproduced  in  this  review.  They  give  some  interesting 
c  comparisons. 


Labor  Board  Appeals 

Adverse  Court  Decision 

Tin-  decision  of  Judge  George  T.  Page  of  the  United 
District  Court  at  Chicago,  upholding  the  Penn- 
sylvania in  its  controversy  with  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  and  abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  29,  page 
1021,  has  been  appealed  by  the  board  and  hearings  in  the 
Circuit  (dun  of  Appeal-  at  Chii  ago  have-  been  set  for  June  2. 
This  action  follows  the  conference  recently  held  at  Wash- 
ington between  Attorney  General  Daugherty  and  Solicitor 
ii  J.  S.  beck  and  Chairman  W.  E.  Hooper  and  Judge 
R.  M.  Partem  of  the  board  and  indicates  that  the  controversy 
will  be  settled  in  the  courts  rather  than  by  change-  in  the 
Transportation   Acl    itself. 

Court  Makes  Pennsylvania  Injunction  Permanent 

The  court  order  issued  b)  Judge  Page  following  hearings 
in  this  case,  which  have  been  described  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Railway  Age,  perpetual!)  enjoins  the  board  from: 

"( 1  )  Assuming  any  authority  or  taking  any  action  of  any 
kind  eir  character  under  Section  301  of  the  Transportation 
Act.  unless  and  until  there  has  been  a  joint  submission  of 
the  dispute  by  the  carrier  and  the  employees,  which  has  been 
the  sub  tween  them.    Upon  such 

joint    submission   the   board   may  proceed   to  hear   and   deter- 
disputes  onl\    under  and  in  accordance  with  the  general 
provisions  of    Title   III  of  tile    Transportation  Act. 

iking  publication  of  any  matter  based  on 
action  taken  by  the  board  not  in  harmony  with  Item  1 
hereof." 

Chairman   Hooper   Discusses   Federal  Court's  Ruling 

The  attitude'  of  the  Labor  Board  toward  Judge  Pag<  - 
decision  is  outlined  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Chair 
man  Hooper.    This  memorandum  says  in  part: 

'The  judge  held,  in  substance,  as  foil 

1.    That  Congress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  confei   upon 

ii  el  the  |iower  to  render  decisions  that  would  have  the  hind 
ink'   foi  i   working  conditions 

that  would  he  enforceable. 

had  not,  in  fact,  conferred  such  power  in  the 
■    but  had  onlj  empowered  the  board  i" 
ns  tli.it  are  merely  advisory  and  with  no  provision  for  their 
ement,  except   the  persuasive  power  "i  public  ope 

5.     The    court   did   not   hoi. I.  as   has   heen   stated   in   a  pen  ■ 

tin   pre  ss,  ih  it  no  dispute  could  he  brought  b  art,  i » 

ubmission  of  die  parties, 
■  lid   hold,   however,   that    some  disputes   could   be 
rid    mly  bj  loinl  submission,  and  that  certain 

ht  to  the  hoard  by  either  part)    upon 
ton. 
'The  court   held  that  the   Pennsylvania  dispute  n  to  hecw  the 
oi-   ihould  be   x  k  •  ted  to   nego- 
tiate   «ih    the    carrier    a    revision    of    rules    was    a    dispute    thai 
e  brought  '  ...ait  submissi 

on  th    ■    ;  irte  Mih- 
.n  the  employees       ["he  court  held  that  the  boat 

t;ie-    board    would    not    he    permitted    to 

invalid 

in  and  that  thi    board's  motion  to  dismiss  the  earn. 

'  result  of  this  holding  is  that  when  a 

Ii.  1. 1    en    i.  i:.ird    to    .i    disputed    • 

other  question,  eith  .:  about  a  preJhninan   dis- 

'  :'t   «dl   pre.  nee     that   this  prrliminan    d.  -1.nte 
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may  Lie  withheld  from  submission  to  the  board  by  the  refusal 
of  one  party  to  join  in  the  submission;  ami  that  the  original  dis- 
pute as  to  rules  or  wages  will  thu     b<    kept  from  the  board. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  this  would  not  often  happen,  but  t'uc 
fact  remains  that,  in  the  present  case,  it  has  happened  and  that 
in  connection  with  a  question  affecting  the  entire  schedule  of 
rules  for  an  army  of  empli 

This  decision  permits  the  Pennsylvania  to  set  up  a  schedule  ot 
rules  negotiated  with  a  minorit)  oi  its  simp  craft  employees,  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Transportation   Act. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  learned  court,   the  construction  of 

rute  to  the  effect  that  the  submission  to  the  board  of  the 

dispute  in  tlrfe  case  or  any  other  disputi    between  the  carrier  and 

its   employees    growing    out    of    their    relationship   as    such,   must 

be  a  joint  submission  is  strained  and  unnatural. 

.Section  301  provides  for  the  conferences  to  be  held  between  the 
representatives  of  the  carrier  and  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees  for  the  adjustment  of  any   dispute  that  may  arise. 

mis  307  (a)  and  307  (b)  provide  the  methods  of  submitting 
disputes  to  the  Labor  Board,  after  the  conference  has  failed  to 
effect  an  agreement. 

These  two  sections  must  be  considered  together. 

Section  301  docs  not  prescribe  the  manner  or  method  of  sub- 
mitting disputes  to  the  board.  It  does  say  that  "if  any  dispute 
is  not  decided  in  such  conference  it  shall  be  referred  by  the 
parties  thereto  to  the  board,"  etc. 

This  is  a  mandatory  provision.  It  directs  that  any  disputi.' 
not  decided  in  such  conference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board. 
No  choice  or  discretion  is  left  to  the  carrier  and  the  employees 
as  to  whether  airy  dispute  shall  be  taken  before  the  board.  The 
taking  of  any  dispute  not  decided  in  conference  to  the  board  is 
imperative  and  is  itot  made  subject  to  defeat  by  the  whim  of 
either  party  by  requiring  a  joint  submission.  The  mere  fact  that 
Section  301  says  that  the  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  the  board 
"by  the  parties  thereto"  should  not  be  strained  to  mean  a  joint 
reference  by  the  parties,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Section  301  is 
dealing  with  conferences  between  the  parties  and  that  Section 
307-a  and  Section  337-b  specifically  prescribed  the  manner  of 
making  submissions  to  the  board. 

Sections  307  (a)  and  307  (b)  provide  the  methods  of  submitting 
disputes   involving  grievances,   rules  and   working  conditions. 

Section  307  (b)  defines  the  method  of  bringing  before  the 
board  disputes  with  respect  to  wages  and  salaries. 

It  is  evident  that  these  two  sections  are  intended  to  cover  any 
and  every  dispute  that  may  arise  between  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees and  all  that  are  covered  by  Section  301. 

It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  act  intends  to  ex- 
clude from  Sections  307  (a)  and  307  (b)  any  manner  of  dis- 
pute whatever,  when  no  such  intimation  is  given  by  its  language 
and  when  no  provision  is  anywhere  made  for  a  joint  submission 
of  a  dispute. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  growing  out  of  the  contract  relations 
of  a  carrier  and  its  employees  that  does  not  arise  either  from 
rules,  wages  or  grievances.  The  dispute  in  question  arose  from 
the  general  dispute  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  rules  and  it  di- 
rectly involved  the  particular  rule  as  to  the  conduct  of  conferences 
and  negotiations.  The  Transportation  Act  guaranteed  to  the 
employees  the  right  to  select  their  representatives  to '  negotiate 
for  them  in  the  proposed  conference,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  rule  of  some  sort  prescribing  a  method  for  the  selection 
of  such  representatives.  It  was  upon  this  rule  that  the  dispute 
arose  which  came  to  the  board.  Before  and  since  the  passage  of 
the  Transportation  Act,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  schedules 
of  rules  agreed  upon  between  carriers  and  their  various  classes 
of  employees  to  contain  rules  regulating  the  manner  and  pro- 
cedure for  changing  or  revising  the  rules.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  serious  disputes  sometimes  arise  in  re- 
gard to  rules  that  do  not  directly,  but  only  incidentally,  affect  a 
question  of  wages  or  working  conditions. 

The  present  docket  of  the  Labor  Board  is  comparatively 
clear  and  it  is  planned  to  go  into  executive  session  for  some 
time  to  dispose  of  the  important  contract  cases  and  wage 
reduction  disputes,  hearings  on  all  of  which  have  been 
completed. 

Repair  Shop  Contracts  on  the  Katy 

Hearing  on  the  question  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  for  the  repair  of  equipment  in 
shops  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Parsons,  Kan.,  and  Dennison,  Tex., 
was  held  before  the  Labor  Board  on  May  4.  The  board  took 
jurisdiction  over  the  dispute  as  one  likely  to  interrupt  com- 
merce, on  the  prayer  of  the  railway  employees'  department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  A  repetition  of  the 
argument  made  at  the  time  the  board   consented  to  review 


the  affair  constituted  the  case  of  the  union  at  the  hearing. 

The  M.  K.  e>;  T.,  it  was  alleged,  contracted  for  work  in 
its  own  shops  with  the  A.  S.  Hecker  Co.  of  Cleveland,  the 
new  arrangement  to  begin  April  24.  All  men  hitherto  em- 
ployed by  the  carrier  in  those  shops  were  to  be  discharged  and 
rehired,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  contracting  company.  The 
employees  pointed  out  that  that  would  mean  the  loss  cf 
seniority,  free  transportation  and  hospital  benefits,  all  of 
which  the  carrier  admitted,  saying  only  that  those  things 
were  beyond  its  control. 

W.  E.  Williams,  assistant  to  the  chief  operating  officer  for 
the  M.  K.  &  T.,  asked  that  the  board  dismiss  the  case.  He- 
said  the  dispute  could  not  be  called  one  likely  to  interrupt 
commerce  because  the  shops  in  question  had  been  closed  since 
January  1,  1922,  and  because,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  the  rail- 
road had  been  rendering  satisfactory  service.  It  could  not 
be  supposed,  he  said,  that  the  few  days  necessary  for  the 
contractor  to  hire  men  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  might 
strike  would  cause  the  railroad  any  major  inconvenience. 
Over  400  men,  he  said,  which  were  all  that  were  needed,  had 
already  signed  with  the  contractors  for  employment  at  the 
Sedalia  shops. 


White  Gasoline  Rail  Car 

Anew  design  of  gasoline  propelled  motor  passenger 
car,  having  a  seating  capacity  for  41  persons  and  a 
baggage  compartment,  has  been  developed  by  the 
White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  first  car  of  this 
type,  built  for  the  Union  Transportation  Company,  recently 
made  a  demonstration  trip  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  where  it  was  on  exhibi- 
tion during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  Association.     The  car  made  daily  runs  during  the 


Interior  of  the   Passenger  Compartment 

convention  over  the  tracks  of  the  Washington  &  Old  Do- 
minion Railway,  carrying  as  passengers  representatives  of 
the  various  short  line  roads. 

The  trips  over  the  Great  Falls  division  of  the  Washington 
&  Old  Dominion  were  considered  a  severe  test  for  the  car 
as  the  road  is  a  succession  of  grades  and  curves,  the  grades 
running  as  high  as  3  */>  to  4  Per  cent  and  tne  curves  up  to 
10  deg.  The  car  ascended  the  grades  with  ease  and  a  fair 
speed  was  maintained  even  under  the  most  severe  conditions. 
To  demonstrate  its  reserve  power  the  car  was  brought  to  a 
stop  on  some  of  the  heaviest  grades  and  again  started. 
Under  these  conditions  it  accelerated  readily  and  continued 
to  the  top  of  the  grades  without  difficulty. 

The  new  White  gasoline  rail  car  has  a  seating  capacity 
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of  41.  with  a  baggage  compartment  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  driver  who  controls  the  car  from  the  right  hand  side. 
The  body  is  of  semi-steel  construction  built  by  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Company,  Philadelphia.  It  is  mounted  on  a  specially 
designed  White  rail  car  chassis  with  an  I-beam  frame.  The 
car  has  a  four-wheel  pivotal  truck  in  front  and  two  driving 
wheels  in  the  rear.  It  is  designed  for  a  speed  of  33  miles 
an   hour.      This   speed   was   maintained     with     ease    on    the 


After  lx-ing  exhibited  at  Washington,  the  rail  car  was 
placed  in  operation  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Transportation 
Company  on  a  25-mile  run  l>etween  Pemberton,  N.  J.,  and 
-town. 

This  same  company  placed  a  29-passenger  rail  car 
in  service  several  months  ago  and  its  successful  operation 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  second  car  of  larger  capacity.  The 
experience  of  the  Union   Transportation  Company  shows  that 
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Floor  Plan  of  the  Car,  Showing  Arrangement  of  Compartments  and  Controls 


demonstration  run.  The  speed  in  reverse  is  9  miles  an  hour. 
The  motor  and  transmission  are  identical  with  those  used 
in  the  White  motor  truck,  the  engine,  clutch  and  transmis- 
sion being  embodied  in  a  unit  power  plant.  The  engine 
has  four  cylinders,  cast  "en  bloc,"  with  a  4 ' .» -in.  bore  and 
a  5^4-in.  stroke.  The  transmission  is  of  tin-  -elective  type 
with  three  speeds  forward  and  one  in  reverse.  The  operat- 
ing controls  are  located  on  the  extreme  forward  right  hand 
side  of  the  coach.  The  foot  throttle,  clutch  and  drive  shaft 
brakes  are  operated  by  pedals.  The  rear  wheel  brake  and 
sander  mechanism   pre  controlled    by   lever-   and   the   brake- 


passengers  prefer  to  ride  in  gasoline  rail  cars  rather  than  in 
-team  trains.  For  this  reason  the  gasoline  rail  car  has  been 
adopted  because  it  offers  an  opportunity  of  giving  more 
frequent  service  at  a  cost  far  below  that  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  short  steam  tram-. 


Ykry  \'akifi>  Vai  UES.—  Interesting  examples  of  unusual  sources 
from  which  scrap  can  be  reclaimed  are  furnished  by  the  practice 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  its  central  reclamation  plant.  Sealing 
wax    is    obtained    from    worn-nut    dry    cells ;    tin    drinking    cups 


Exterior   View  of  the  White   Rail   Coach 
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C.  M.  C&  St.  P.  Deficit  After  Charges  $11,070,609 

Improves  Position  Nevertheless  by  Acquisition  of  New 
Lines  and  Large  Amount  of  Equipment 


The  year  1922  proved  an  extremely  arduous  one  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  The  final  result 
was  a  deficit  after  fixed  charges  of  $11,070,609.  In 
1920  the  system  had  a  net  after  fixed  charges  of  $4,366,071, 
but  in  1920  the  road  had  the  advantage  of  standard  return 
for  two  months  and  guaranty  for  six. 

The  St.  Paul's  troubles  in  recent  years  have  been  many. 
They  were  evidenced  in  striking  fashion  during  federal  con- 
trol as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  property  had  a 
standard  return  of  about  $28,000,000,  it  earned  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  1918  a  net  railway  operating  income  of  not  quite 
$4,000,000,  and  in  1919  only  slightly  over  $3,000,000.  For 
1920  it  reported  a  deficit  of  $15,000,000,  which  had  to  be 
made  up  partly  by  standard  return  and  guaranty.  For  1921 
it  reported  in  its  December  statement  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  net  railway  operating  income,  or  net 
after  rentals,  of  $5,117,329,  an  improvement  over  1920,  but 
by  no  means  a  sufficient  one  to  keep  the  corporate  net  after 
fixed  charges  from  showing  a  figure  in  red  of  $11,070,609, 
as  noted  above. 

Readers  of  the  Railway  Age  are  familiar  with  the  St. 
Paul's  outstanding  difficulties.  They  have  resulted  in  great 
measure  from  its  former  rx>licy  of  over-expansion,  the  two 
most  important  factors  of  which  were  its  building  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  line  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  its  electrification.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  both  of  these  projects  were  carried  out  away  ahead  of 
the  demands  of  traffic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  now 
beginning  to  be  realized  that  the  St.  Paul  will  probably  be 
able  to  realize  on1  its  Puget  Sound  extension  and  its  electrifi- 
cation as  business  increases  sufficiently.  The  Puget  Sound 
extension  puts  the  road  in  a  position  to  handle  more  busi- 
ness, and  gives  it  an  outlet  to  the  west.  Electrification  will 
presumably  put  it  in  a  position  to  handle  this  business  more 
efficiently,  and  the  savings  in  fuel  costs  will  be  considerable 
and  important.  It  still  remains  the  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
the  St.  Paul  has  thus  far  not  had  this  increase  in  traffic,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  the  desired  increase  in  traffic  density.  The 
increased  costs  under  federal  control  and  the  period  imme- 
diately following,  and  also  the  falling  off  in  business  in 
1921,  which  for  the  St.  Paul  was  very  severe,  therefore,  had 
to  be  met  while  the  property  was  still  handicapped  by  hav- 
ing to  carry  the  casts  of  its  greatly  increased  investment. 
The  result  we  have  seen  in  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  above.  Nor  is  it  yet  evident  that  conditions  have 
changed  sufficiently  in  the  St.  Paul's  territory  to  put  an 
especially  favorable  aspect  on  the  St.  Paul's  present  operat- 
ing results. 

Showing  for  1921 

The  showing  for  1021  was,  in  brief,  as  follows:  By  way 
of  introduction,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  St.  Paul  leased 
effective  July  1,  1921,  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
&  Southeastern,  owning  361  miles  of  line  and  operating  48 
under  trackage  rights.  The  earnings  and  tonnage  of  this 
property  are  included  in  the  Si.  Paul  figures  from  Julv  1, 
1921. 

The  St.  Paul,  in  1921,  had  freight  revenue-  of  $104,894,- 
B48  as  compared  with  $117,183,815  in  1920,  a  reduction 
of  $12,288,968.  This  reduction  was  in  spite  of  an  increase 
in  the  rate  per  ton  mile  from  1.029  cents  in  1920  to  1.266 
cents  in  1921;  the  reduction  in  tonnage,  in  other  words,  was 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  reduction  in  freight  earnings. 


The  passenger  earnings  totaled  $26,915,456,  a  reduction  of 
$4,118,138.  The  total  operating  revenues  totaled  $146,765,- 
766  as  compared  with  $168,156,734,  or  $21,392,968  less  than 
in  1920.  As  compared  with  this  reduction  in  revenues,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  $36,740,119  in  operating  expenses.  The 
1921  expenses  totaled  $127,957,002  as  compared  with  $164,- 
697,212  in  1920.  The  1921  operating  ratio  was  87.18.  Al- 
though too  high  to  indicate  a  favorable  state  of  affairs,  it 
compared  with  a  ratio  in  1920  of  97.64.  In  connection  with 
the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  of  about  $37,000,000,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  reduction  in  maintenance  of  wav 
was  $10,823,341;  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  $6,013,301, 
and  in  transportation,  $19,396,821.  The  St.  Paul  does  not 
show  figures  in  its  annual  report  as  to  the  amount  of 
new  rail,  ballast  or  ties  laid  or  put  in  track,  so  comparisons 
of  this  nature  must  be  omitted.  With  reference  to  equip- 
ment maintenance,  it  may  be  said  that  the  condition,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  of  bad-order  cars  or  unserviceable  loco- 
motives, is  about  average  with  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
case  of  cars,  and  better  than  average  in  the  case  of  locomo- 
tives. 

Reduction    in    Tonnage 

The  St.  Paul's  total  revenue  tonnage  in  1921  was  34,067,- 
136  as  compared  with  45,041,277  in  1920.  The  1921  fig- 
ures show  that  the  St.  Paul's  traffic  was  divided  in  that  year 
as  follows:  Products  of  agriculture,  19.8  per  cent;  products 
of  animals,  6.1  per  cent;  products  of  mines,  33.7  per  cent; 
products  of  forests,  17.9  per  cent,  and  manufactures  and 
miscellaneous,  17.4  per  cent.  The  most  pronounced  reduc- 
tions in  tonnage  were  in  products  of  mines,  including  par- 
ticularly bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore,  in  "other  ores  and 
concentrates,"  in  lumber,  in  pig  iron  and  in  building  mate- 
rials of  one  kind  or  another.  The  bituminous  coal  tonnage, 
which  constituted  in  1921  19.4  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage 
totaled  6,594,041  as  compared  with  8,196,798  tons  in  1920. 
The  item  of  "other  ores  and  concentrates"  in  1920  showed 
3,265,895  tons,  or  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  1921  this 
traffic  had  decreased  to  but  875,401  tons,  or  to  only  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  Products  of  forests  showed  a  re- 
duction from  9,010,252  tons  to  6,086,767  in  1921. 

It  is  evident  that  what  the  St.  Paul  needs  is  tonnage. 
It  did  not  have  this  tonnage  in  1921.  The  question  next 
arises  as  to  whether  the  road's  tonnage  may  have  begun  to 
pick  up  recently.  The  answer  is  that  it  has — slightly.  The 
St.  Paul's  car  loadings  are  reported  separately  for  the  St. 
Paul  and  for  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern. 
The  St.  Paul's  weekly  loadings  have  shown  increases  in 
nearly  every  week  of  the  past  few  months  over  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  last  year.  The  C  T.  H.  &  S.  E.  is 
predominantly  a  coal  road  and  it  has  l>een  affected  by  the 
strike.  It  showed  increased  loadings  up  to  April  1,  but  in 
the  week  ending  April  15  it  loaded  only  2  cars  of  coal  as 
against  last  year's  corresponding  figure  of  1,411  cars.  Inso- 
far as  concerns  the  St.  Paul's  own  increased  loadings,  the 
increase  in  lumber  loadings  has  been  especially  noticeable — ■ 
running  about  50  per  cent.  There  have  also  been  increases 
in  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.  There  is  no  particular 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  all  these  figures  except 
that  it  is  apparent  that  conditions  at  present  look  better  than 
they  were  a  vear  ago,  although  not  strikingly  better.  It  may 
be  "further  noted  that  the  St.  Paul  had  a  deficit  after  rentals 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1922,  although  its  March  earn- 
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ings  were  good.  In  March  there  was  a  net  of  $1,055,902, 
for  the  three  months  a  deficit  of  $287,903.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1921  there  was  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $2,473,- 
236. 

Acquisition  of  New  Lines 

1  he  picture  that  lias  been  painted  of  St.  Paul  conditions 
is  by  no  means  a  favorable  one.  There  are,  however,  some 
favorable  aspects  of  its  activities.  These  include  primar- 
ily the  lease  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  South- 
eastern, the  acquisition  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary 
and  the  large  acquisitions  of  equipment,  all  of  which  should 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  property.  As 
noted  above,  the  Chi  ago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  was 
leased  effective  July  1,  1921.  This  company's  lines  extend 
from  Chicago  Heights  south  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and 
thence  east  to  Westport  Trackage  rights  give  the  line  its 
entrance  into  Chicago  and  to  Franklin  Park,  111.,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Illinois  division  of  the  parent  com- 
panv.  The  line  is  a  coal  carrier  and  gives  the  St.  Paul  a 
traffic  in  that  commodity  as  well  as  helping  it  secure  a  more 
favorable  fuel  supply.  To  supplement  the  acquisition  of 
the  ('..  T.  H.  &  S.  E.,  the  St.  Paul  bar-  also  acquired  by  stock 
ownership  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary,  a  line  about 
loo  miles  in  length.  This  property  is  in  the  nature 
outer  belt  line  around  Chicago.  It  connects  with  the  I  .  I 
H.  &  S.  E.  at  Delmar  and  with  the  St.  Paul  itself  at  Kirk- 
land  on  the  Illinois  division  and  at  Rockford  on  the  Racine 
and  Southwestern  division.  Besides  permitting  the  move- 
ment of  coal  from  the  C,  I '.  H.  &  S.  E.  without  its  going 
through  the  congested  Chicago  terminals,  the  road  is  also  of 
value  because  it  connects  at  Delmar  ami  Momence,  111.  with 
the  New  York  Central  and  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  thus 
facilitating  the  interchange  business  between  these  two  car- 
riers and  the  St.  Paul. 

New  Equipment 

I  hi    Si.  Paul's  acquisitions  of  new  equipment  have  been 

one  of  the  striking  devi  I  their  kind.     It  is  not 
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Hall  Multiplate  Friction  Draft  Gear 

Arji  k  many  experiments  and  tests  to  develop  a  draft 
gear  with  the  maximum  resistance  to  wear,  high  capa- 
city, a  moderate  and  positive  release,  sturdy  in  con- 
struction, simple  to  manufacture,  and  easily  handled  on  ap- 
plication and  repairs  to  rolling  stock,  the  Hall  Draft  Gear 
Corporation  has  placed  on  the  market  the  Hall  multiplate 
friction  draft  gear 

A   friction  draft  gear  of  proper  design   and  manufacture 


Cross   Section  Showing  Working  Parts  of  the   Gear 

should    meet   the    following    conditions:     The   resistance    to 
wear  should  exceed  the  life  of  the  equipment  to  which  the 

draft  gear  is  applied.  The  high  resistance  should  build 
up  uniformly  without  -tic  king  and  jumping  so  as  to  keep  the 
-ill  stresses  al  a  minimum  for  the  shocks  absorbed.  The 
should  be  moderate  and  positive  so  as  not  to  return 
more  shock  than   necessary  to  the  rolling  stock,  but  at  the 
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Diagram    of   Drop   Tests   of    Hall    H-2   Gear 

same  nine  insun    a  positive  release  in  order  that  the  draft 

Uear    will    bi     read)     for    operation    at    anv    position    of    the 

coupler     Sturd)  construction  is  necessary  if  the  draft  gear 

nice'   without   repairs,   as   there   i-   al 

ways  •  liability  of  rough  handling  of  rolling 

t    should   be   kept  down   to  the   minimum;   this 
likewisi    ipplies  to  tpplication  and  repairs      rhe  drai 
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should  Ik-  a  self-contained  unit,  as  application  is  much 
simplified  if  there  are  no  bothersome  loose  pieces. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  friction  tends  to  increase 
uniformly  with  the  pressure  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
surfaces  in  contact  begin  to  seize  and  abrasion  starts.  If  the 
friction  pressure  is  low  enough  there  will  be  practically  no 
wear  and  if  any  occurs,  the  surfaces  will  be  smooth  and  uni- 
form. 

If  the  friction  pressure  is  too  high,  scoring,  irregular 
wearing  and  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  friction  surfaces 
takes  place,  which  greatly  reduce-  the  capacity  and  life  of 
the  draft  gear. 

Steel  in  sliding  contact  without  lubrication  will  show 
abraded  surfaces  at  approximately  800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  fric- 
tional pressure.  Ibis  will  lie  more  or  less  depending  on  the 
hardness  of  the  surfaces;  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
capacity  draft  gear,  using  low  friction  pressure  per  square 
inch,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extremely  large  friction  area. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Hall  multiplate  gear  by 
usinu  soft  spring  steel  plates  in  multiple. 

The  Class  H  draft  gear,  9  in.  by  12%  in.  by  24j<£  in., 
illustrated,  has  2,300  sq.  in.  of  friction  surface  and  a  maxi- 


The  Hall  Multiplate  Friction  Draft  Gear  Is  a  Self-Contained 
Unit 

mum  pressure  of  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  setting  up  friction.  This 
gives  a  mechanical  combination  which  shows  very  little  wear, 
high  capacity  and  smooth  action. 

The  cross-sectional  drawing  of  the  draft  gear  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  wedges,  wedge  plates,  springs,  friction 
plates  and  housings.  This  draft  gear  is  a  self-contained 
unit  without  followers  or  loose  pieces.  It  is  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  all  axes  and  cannot  be  applied  improperly.  The 
standard  draft  gear  is  9  in.  by  12%  in.  by  24^8  in.;  special 
draft  gears  9  in.  by  12%  in.  by  18^4  in.,  &y2  in.  by  12%  in. 
by  15%  in.  and  12%  in.  by  IS  in.  by  24%  in-,  are  built  to 
interchange  with  existing  sill  pockets.  The  latter  size  is  for 
100  ton  and  heavier  equipment,  the  spring  capacity  having 
been  doubled  and  the  friction  area  greatly  increased  in  order 
to  give  approximately  double  the  capacity  of  the  standard 
draft  gear. 

The  draft  gear  casing  may  be  described  as  two  identical 
cast  steel  housings  with  open  ends  towards  each  other,  sep- 
arated 2%  in.,  or  whatever  travel  the  draft  gear  is  designed 
and  set  up  for.  The  friction  plates  are  rolled  steel  of  0.60 
to  0.70  per  cent  carbon  content,  alternately  arranged  to  move 
in  unison  with  the  housings  due  to  contact  at  one  end  of 
each  plate.    The  weight  of  the  standard  gear  is  470  lb. 

Frictional  resistance  is  created  by  pressure  applied  on  these 
friction  plates  when  the  draft  gear  housings  are  forced 
towards  each  -other.  This  pressure  is  applied  by  a  wedge  at 
each  end  of  the  draft  gear  which  moves  with  the  housing, 
forcing  a  pair  of  wedge  plates   against  the  friction  plates, 


the  amount  of  this  pressure  being  determined  by  the  pressure 
of  the  friction  spring,  which  compresses  as  the  draft  gear  is 
closed.  The  inner  spring  shown  is  the  release  spring,  while 
the  outer  spring  is  the  friction  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  buffing  or  pulling  load  on  the  housing  ter- 
minates, the  release  spring  forces  the  wedges  out  of  contact 
with  the  wedge  plates,  thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the 
friction  plates.  The  friction  spring  then  moves  the  housings, 
friction  plates,  draft  gear  attachments  and  coupler  back  to 
position.  The  release  spring  is  also  arranged  to  work  in 
unison  with  the  friction  spring  on  release. 

Due  to  both  ends  of  the  friction  spring  acting  against  a 
pair  of  wedge  plates  at  each  end  of  the  draft  gear,  and  both 
pairs  of  wedge  plates  being  forced  against  the  same  friction 
plates,  the  arrangement  allows  a  comparatively  small  ca- 
pacity friction  spring  to  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  a  high 
friction  resistance  in  this  draft  gear.  The  lateral  pressure, 
tending  to  burst  the  housing,  is  comparatively  small,  due  to 
the  multiplicity  of  the  friction  plates  and  the  small  wedging 
pressures  necessary  for  a  high  capacity. 

In  buffing  or  in  pulling,  the  force  is  transmitted  to  the 
draft  gear  housings,  tending  to  force  one  housing  against 
the  other.  The  resistance  to  this  movement  is  offered  by  the 
internal  or  frictional  parts  of  the  draft  gear  Up  to  the  re- 
sistance capacity  of  the  gear.  With  a  force  beyond  this 
capacity  the  draft  gear  housings  come  in  contact  and  resist 
further  applied  forces.  The  general  design  of  these  housings 
permits  making  the  parts  of  sufficient  strength  to  protect  the 
frictional  elements  of  the  draft  gear  from  damage,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  resist  high  buffing  or  pulling  forces  which  may 
occur  in  the  handling  of  rolling  stock.  The  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  casing  is  23  sq.  in.  and  the  solid  contact  area 
30  sq.  in. 

The  draft  gear  is  practically  weather  proof  with  all  wedge 
arrangements  well  away  from  the  central  opening  and  can 
be  applied  to  cars  or  locomotives  with  any  design  of  draft 
yoke  or  draft  attachments  that  provides  a  draft  gear  pocket 
of  the  standard  dimensions  or  various  existing  draft  gear 
pocket  dimensions. 

The  results  of  tests  of  the  H-2  gear  under  the  A.R.A. 
9,000  lb.  drop  test  machine  are  shown  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ings. A  free  fall  of  30  in.  or  a  total  fall  of  32%  in.  was 
required  to  close  the  gear.  The  work  done  was  24,500  ft. 
lb.  and  the  work  absorbed  23,000  ft.  11). 

Car  impact  tests  of  the  H-2  gear  were  also  made  on  the 
Symington  test  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  using  the  same 
143,000  lb.  cars  and  equipment  used  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  so  that  comparison  could  be  made 
with  published  data.  The  closing  speed  was  found  to  be 
5.23  m.p.h.  Slow  speed,  solid  speed  and  over-solid  speed 
trials  were  made  to  study  the  draft  gear  action  under  various 
conditions.  The  gear  showed  favorable  results  as  regards 
car  movements,  velocities,  energy  absorbed,  smoothness  of 
action  and  sill  stresses  set  up. 


A  Self-Supporting  Corrugated 

Steel  Freight  Car  Roof 

Anew  design  of  freight  car  roof  of  the  heavy  gage, 
all-metal  type,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.  The 
roof  is  made  of  pressed  sheets,  continuous  for  the  entire 
width  of  the  car.  The  sheets  are  of  14  gage  steel,  black  or 
galvanized,  and  20  to  40  in.  wide,  the  length  being  made 
to  suit  the  distance  over  the  eaves.  Each  sheet  has  corru- 
gations 1%  in-  deep  and  5  in.  between  centers,  extending 
transversely  across  the  car.  These  corrugations  act  as 
stiffeners  and  give  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  roof 
without  the  use  of  ridge  poles,  carlines  or  purlines,  so  these 
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parts  are  omitted  except  tor  one  carline  at  each  side  of  the 
<lix>r  opening  to  stiffen  the  car  frame. 

The  pressed  steel  sheets  are  laid  with  an  overlap  of  one 
corrugation  at  each  end.     They  .ire  attached  at  the  sides  of 

the   car   to   B   pressed    side   plate.    Ix'ing   riveted    with    short 


Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Roof  as  Applied  to  the  Car 

angle  clips  outside  the  sheet,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
side  plate  is  of  3/16  in.  or  1  4  in.  material  and  is  made 
continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  car.  The  design  can  lie 
adapted  to  any  type  of  car  construction.  A  side  plate  of 
this  type  is  approximately  four  times  a-  strong  as  the  5/16 


length.  Each  40  in.  sheet  of  14  gage  steel  when  securely 
fastened  at  the  side  plate  will  earn'  the  following  loads  con- 
centrated at  the  center  or  eaves:  for  cars  v,  ft.  wide,  940  lb.; 
for  cars  9  ft.  6  in.  wide,  890  lb.,  and  for  cars  10  ft.  wide, 
845  lb.  The  tensile  strength  to  resist  spreading  at  the  sides 
is  4(i,()()()  lb.  per  sheet.  The  roof  has  sufficient  play  to  take 
are  of  weaving  of  the  car  frame  due  to  uneven  track  or 
unbalanced  loading.  The  surface  provides  a  firm  foothold 
mi  tse  it  is  necessary  for  trainmen  to  walk  at  the  side  of 
the  roof.  The  overlapping  sheets  make  a  watertight  con- 
struction. No  leakage  was  found  even  when  the  roof  was 
tested  with  a  heavy  stream  from  a  hose.  In  case  a  sheet 
nerd-  to  be  replaced,  it  i<  only  necessary  to  remove  the  rivets 
along  each  side,  cut  four  rivet-  in  the  overlapping  sheet  and 
tour  in  the  clips. 

For  new  cars  this  roof  can  Ik-  assembled  at  the  manufac- 
turer's plant  and  shipped  as  one  piece  ready  for  application 
to  the  car  frame.  When  used  for  repairs  the  roof  is  applied 
in  sections  and,  if  desired,  can  be  furnished  with  she 
22  lmlic  ~tecl  to  be  put  on  over  the  existing  carlines  and 
purlines. 


Transportation  Will  Have  a  prominent  place  in  discussions  at 
the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  to  be  held  in  Washington  May  15-19.  The  railroad 
c;roup  session  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  May  16, 
and    experience    under    tbe    transportation    act,    with    special    ref- 


Gcnrr.il  Arrangement  and  Sections  of  the  Sharon  Roof 
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•  lighter  by  about   120  lb    per  car      The  special  end 
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Safety  Section  of  A.  R.  A.  Holds  Meeting  in  Chicago 

Large   Attendance   Discusses   Plans    Preparatory   to    Launching 
Nation-Wide  Crossing  Campaign 


With  TEE  INAUGURATION  of  a  four  months'  campaign 
of  nation-wide  scope  for  the  prevention  of  deaths 
and  injuries  at  highway  crossings  as  its  chief  topic, 
the  Safety  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Association  met 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  May  3,  4  and  5.  This 
was  the  second  convention  of  this  section,  it  having  been 
established  on  June  27,  1921.  E.  M.  Switzer  (C.  B.  &  Q.), 
chairman  of  the  section,  presided  and  J.  C.  Caviston,  New 
York  City,  secretary  of  the  section,  acted  as  secretary.  There 
were  about  200  members  and  guests  in  attendance.  W.  M. 
Jeffers,  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  first  day  and  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  on  the  second  day.  Two  hundred 
twenty-three  roads,  operating  289, 546  miles  of  line,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  section. 

The  Committee  of  Direction  is  to  adopt  a  standard  design 
of  a  proper  end  guard  for  gang  motor  cars  and  has  endorsed 
the  recommendation  of  the  Mechanical  Division  Committee, 
to  the  effect  that  freight  cars  with  drawbar  yokes  not 
equipped  with  lips  should  be  rejected  in  interchange;  this 
in  view  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  bolts  or  rivets  holding 
the  yoke  to  the  drawbar  shearing  off  and  permitting  the 
coupler  to  fall  to  the  track.  The  committee  is  making  a 
canvass  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  employees  in  handling 
uncrated  disk  harrows,  with  a  view  to  recommending  that 
the  crating  of  such  shipments  be  required.  The  committee 
approved  the  proposal  to  provide  proper  means  to  permit 
men  to  pass  over  open  top  cars  loaded  with  boxed  automo- 
biles, or  similar  freight. 

This  last  point  aroused  considerable  discussion.  R.  C. 
Richards  (C.  &  N.  W.)  contended  that  little  climbing  over 
cars  is  done  when  a  train  is  in  motion;  that  the  proposed 
rule  was  impracticable  and  that  few  accidents  are  attributable 
to  such  causes.  R.  J.  Clancy  (S.  P.)  and  M.  A.  Dow  (N.  Y. 
('.),  coincided  in  this  view;  and,  after  further  discussion, 
the  proposal  was  disapproved. 

The  Goggle  Question 

Secretary  Caviston  presented  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  goggles,  which  had  sent  out  a  questionnaire.  It 
appears  that  74  of  the  75  roads  making  replies  require  or 
request  employees  to  wear  goggles  when  doing  work  danger- 
ous to  the  eyes.  Of  these,  27  reported  the  enforcement  of 
the  requirement  through  discipline.  The  majority  of  the  74 
roads  furnish  goggles  to  each  workman  for  his  exclusive 
use.  About  15  different  makes  of  goggles  are  in  use,  there 
usually  being  three  styles,  one  for  welders,  one  for  boiler- 
makers  and  one  for  other  crafts.  The  committee  concludes 
that  general  provisions  for  education  and  compulsion  are  not 
entirely  successful;  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  objections 
to  goggles  in  each  individual  case. 

discussing  experiences,  L.  F.  Shedd  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  said 
that  while  some  injuries  have  been  sustained  on  his  road 
when  goggles  were  worn,  no  eyes  have  been  lost.  J.  W. 
Kr.itter  (D.  M.  &  N.)  said  that  among  the  1,200  men 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  on  his  road,  of  whom  99 
per  cent  wear  goggles,  no  eye  accidents  have  occurred  in  five 
years.  On  some  roads  trainmen  are  required  to  wear  goggles. 
L.  G.  Bentley  (B.  &  O.)  strongly  advocated  providing  indi- 
vidual goggles  and  grinding  of  lenses  to  suit  the  eye  as 
determined  by  optical  tests.  E.  S.  Chapin  (Penn.)  explained 
how  the  objections  of  men  could  be  met  by  modifications  in 
the  goggle.    C.  O.  Cott   (H.  Y.)   said  that  the  change  from 


the  ear  type  fastening  to  the  elastic  headband  fastening  had 
removed  the  main  objections. 

Report  on  Statistics 

In  presenting  the  statistical  report,  T.  H.  Carrow  (Penn.) 
stated  that  this  committee  is  working  in  close  touch  with 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  I.  C.  C,  and  has  already  obtained 
a  number  of  desired  modifications  of  the  government  require- 
ments; accidents  in  maintenance  of  way  work  are  to  be  sep- 
arated from  others.  The  committee  has  compared  the  accident 
reports  of  different  roads  and  has  taken  measures  to  over- 
come what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting. 

R.  C.  Richards  (C.  S:  N.  W.)  cited  a  record  where,  in 
1920,  fourteen  of  the  employees  killed  and  1,840  of  the 
injured  were  new  men.  Accident  reports  should  show  the 
number  of  accidents  to  such  men. 

Mr.  Carrow  said  that  such  figures  will  be  valuable  in 
explaining  the  increase  in  casualties  which  will  probably 
occur  when  traffic  revives. 

F.  N.  Metcalfe  (N.  P.)  suggested  that  statistical  infor- 
mation should  show  in  detail  what  accidents  cost;  but  this 
did  not  find  favor. 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  and  Education  made  a  report. 
Its  chief  activities  have  been  the  preparation  of  bulletins 
from  time  to  time  pertaining  to  particularly  dangerous  prac- 
tices. Articles  for  employees'  magazines  and  for  newspapers 
have  been  prepared.  Progress  has  been  made  in  establishing 
a  motion  picture  library  as  recommended  at  the  first  con- 
vention. These  films  will  be  obtained  from  a  number  of 
roads,  from  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies  and  by  pur- 
chase. It  is  planned  to  obtain  30  films  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
library.    M.  A.  Dow  (N.  Y.  C.)  presented  this  report. 

C.  H.  Markham  Addresses  the  Section 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  convention  was 
the  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  day's  session,  by 
C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central.  He  opened 
with  the  statement  that  no  branch  of  railway  organization 
has  been  more  successful  in  its  work  than  the  safety  section 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  accidents  on 
American  railroads  in  1921  than  in  any  previous  twelve- 
month in  32  years,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  130  per  cent,  in  passenger  traffic  of  223 
per  cent,  and  in  freight  traffic  of  346  per  cent.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  helpful  things  being  said  about  railways  at  the 
present  time.  Referring  to  accidents  at  highway  crossings, 
"the  weakest  spot,"  Mr.  Markham  showed  that  in  30  years 
fatal  injuries  occurring  at  railroad  crossings  have  increased 
345  per  cent  and  injuries,  632  per  cent.  Of  the  1,907  persons 
killed  and  the  4,961  injured  in  crossing  accidents  in  1920, 
about  70  per  cent  resulted  from  automobile  accidents.  Rec- 
ords kept  by  the  Illinois  Central  for  several  years  disclosed 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  automobile  accidents 
originated  on  the  fireman's  side  of  the  train.  Mr.  Markham 
pointed  out  the  small  amount  of  improvement  possible  by 
the  construction  of  bridges;  it  would  take  over  600  years  to 
complete  the  work  if  it  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  the 
339  crossings  eliminated  in  1919.  The  public  must  co- 
operate in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  all  drivers  of, 
motor  cars.  In  the  crossing  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  Central  in  1916,  seventeen  towns  and  cities  passed 
crossing  ordinances  and  one  state  enacted  a  law.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, said  Mr.   Markham,  that  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen" 
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laws,  with  teeth  in  them,  have  not  been  passed  by  all  states, 
towns  and  cities.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  organization 
would  accomplish  important  re-ults  along  these  lines. 

The  Careful  Crossing  Campaign 
Following  Mr.  Markham's  address  the  section  spent  the 

greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  discussion 
of  plans  for  the  campaign  to  prevent  accidents  at  highway 
crossings.  H.  A.  Rowe  (D.  L.  &  W.)  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee,  submitting  a  complete  plan  of  organization. 

-  ossings  Cautiously"  will  be  the  campaign  slogan 
for  use  on  all  bulletins,  circulars  and  posters.  The  con- 
spicuous  feature  of  the  campaign  will  be  a  universal  three- 
color  poster  hearing  a  picture  of  an  impending  crossing 
disaster.  Four  sub-committees  are  provided  for,  one  of  which 
will  co-operate  with  all  national  organizations.  A  second  one 
will  prepare  all  matter  for  printing,  including  the  obtaining 
of  articles  from  prominent  persons  throughout  the  country, 
while  a  third  will  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  all  the 
printed  matter.    A   fourth  will  receive  and  handle  all  sug- 

-  relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  crossings  and 
movements  over  them.    It  is  the  plan  also  to  make  frequent 

itions  at  important  crossings,  to  direct  personal  notices 
to  all  persons  found  careless  at  such  points,  and  to  receive 
and  disseminate  statistics  on  the  progress  of  the  campaign. 
Mr  Rowe  contended  thai  the  success  of  .undent  preven- 
tion at  crossing-  cannot  lie  looked  for  from  legislation 
sively;  the  railroads  must  try  to  enlist  the  personal  interest 
of  every  citizen. 

I       discussion  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  details  of  the 
proposed  work  and  contained  little  for  record,  aside   from 

,    remark-   made   by   T.    11.    ('arrow    (Penn.).    who   re- 
viewed interesting  studies  made  on  his  road  relative  to  the 
speed  of  trains  in  crossing  accidents.    Of  366  accidents,  two- 
thirds  happened  where  trains  were  running  at  speed 
than  30  miles  an  hour. 

The  Foreman's  Responsibility 
Xhe  I  devoted  to  a  gmer.il  disi  us 

sion  of  several  prearranged  subjects  relating  to  saferj   work, 
the  tir-t  being  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  fo 

then  in  supervisory  positions  for  injuries  to  men  work- 
ing  under  them     In  opening  the  discussion,  F.  11.   I 

p  ,\  |.  i  i  contended  thai  the  foremen  must  be  relied 
upon  to  set  tin'  example  for  the  others  in  safety  work.  It  is 
only  proper,  in  holding  foremen  responsible  for  the  regular 
work  in  their  department,  to  hold  them  also  re 

on      I      si  bapin    I  Penn  |    i  ited    in 
wherein  insurance  companies  definitel)   asserted  themselves 
with   reaped   t"  proposed   changes  of   foremen;    and    \     \ 
Rohweder  (D.  M    &  N  t  told  of  the  results  obtained  on  his 
■.hen  responsibility  was  fixed  upon  foremen  for  safety 
results.   While  endorsing  these  opinion  .  M     \    Dow   (N    x 

■    responsibilit)    upon 
without  at  the  same  time  arousing  in  them  a  personal  interest 

in  the  -afety  work;  a  sentiment  whiih  was  w.irmh   appl 

Motor  Car  Accidents 
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lowing  Mr.  Switzer,  F.  C.  Hunter  (U.  P.)  told  how.  after 
an  unusually  large  number  of  accidents  on  a  certain  division, 
personal  visits  were  made  to  every  motor  car  driver;  each 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  was  to  be  held  strictly  ac- 
countable for  accidents  arising  from  his  car;  and  the  trouble 
was  completely  overcome.  Also,  all  motor  cars  were  equipped 
with  saftvei-'irices,  including  wheel  guards;  and  for  a  time 
all  cars  w'eit"  required  to  be  brought  to  a  full  stop  at  grade 
crossings.  The  latter  order  was  amended  three  months  later 
to  require  stops  only  at  obscure  crossings,  while  requiring 
speed  to  be  controlled  at  all  others. 

L.  F.  Shedd  stated  that  the  Rock  Island  had  put  railings 
upon  all  of  its  1,800  cars,  since  which  there  has  been  a 
marked  reduction  in  motor  car  accidents.  He  suggested  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  requested  to  segre- 
gate motor  car  accidents  from  others. 

Miscellaneous   Topics 

The  remaining  subjects  discussed  by  the  section  pertained 
to  the  control  of  injuries  arising  from  riding  leading  foot- 
boards on  locomotives,  the  advisability  of  |>osting  names  in 
accident  bulletins,  the  control  of  injuries  to  car  repairers, 
and  the  control  of  injuries  in  handling  rails.  Some  were 
■d  to  a  rigid  rule  against  riding  on  foot-boards,  but 
there  was  a  general  agreement  that  there  should  be  some 
restriction.  A  poll  disclosed  that  a  dozen  or  more  roads  have 
rules,  more  or  less  strict,   regarding  this   practice. 

No  disagreement  was  expressed  regarding  the  claim  that 
names  of  the  injured  should  not  be  bulletined  unl 
peculiar  instances  and  with  the  injured  man's  permission, 
but  some  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  car 
repair  men  while  at  work.  Attacking  the  statement  of  Robert 
Scott  (A.  ('.  L.)  that  the  adherence  to  the  blue  flag  rule 
i  tuses  a  loss  of  time,  I..  G.  Bcntlcv  (C.  iV  (). )  insisted  that 
its  rigid  observance  should  be  adhered  to.  \Y.  D.  Lenden- 
kin^  (B.  &  O.)  contended  that  the  blue  flag  rule  v 
sufficient  in  itself;  all  repair  tr.uks  should  be  kept  locked. 
Enlarging  upon  this,  S.  J.  Campbell  (C.  G.  W.)  pointed 
out  the  value  of  guarding  against  faulty  jacks  and  of  making 
regular  inspection  of  carmen's 

I  In    ill-,  u-sion  of  the  subject  of  handling  rails  concluded 
the  pr  ention,     ream  work  among  the 

men  in  any  task  of  this  kind  is  of  the  first  importance;  also 
i  oiistant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  and  close 
eo  operation  mi  the  part  of  the  power  operator.  J.  F.  Grod/ki 
(ii  \\  k  Si  V)  emphasized  the  importance  of  instructing 
men  and  of  holding  meetings  for  this  purpose  inline  - 
receiving  a   report   of  an   accident. 

The    following    officers    were    chosen    to   serve   during    the 

coming   year:    Chairman.    I.    I      Broderick,   superintendent. 

department,   Baltimore  &   Ohio;   first  vice-chairman, 

Isaiah     Hall  iiperintelident,     Atchison,    Topeka     iN. 

Santa    I  h.iirinan.   I>     II     lieattv,  superintend- 

ent of  Safety,  Southern   Railway  System,  and  secret. m      I     C 
\  \        N  ork   City 
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J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary,  announces,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Relation  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legis- 
lation, of  the  American  Railway  Association,  that  the  law  of 
Maryland  which  repeals  the  full-crew  law  of  that  state,  will 
go  into  effect  on  June  1,  and  that  the  similar  law  in  New 
Jersey  goes  into  effect  on  July  4. 

The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
ii  May  3  reported  favorably  without  amendment  the  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  539,  to  strike  out  of  the 
valuation  act  the  requirement  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  ascertain  and  report  the  so-called  excess 
-cost   of  acquisition   of   railroad    lands. 

The  New  York  Sectional  Committee  of  the  signal  section 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  will  meet  at  Hotel 
McAlpin,  Broadway  and  34th  street,  New  York  City,  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  18,  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Robert 
C.  Johnson,  signal  engineer,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany, on  "A  Scientific  Method  of  Locating  Automatic  Block 
Signals  for  a  Railroad  of  Heavy  Traffic." 

An  Assistant  Railroad  Engineer  is  one  of  the  positions 
named  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  announcing  examinations  for  candidates,  to  be  given 
on  June  3.  An  appointment  to  this  position  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission;  salary  $3,200.  Candidates 
must  have  had  six  years'  experience  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  steam  railroads,  or  equivalent 
qualification.  Graduation  from  a  civil  engineering  course  of 
a  school  of  the  highest  standing  will  be  counted  as  two 
years  of  experience.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  tin- 
Civil   Service  Commission,  at  Albany,  before  May  22. 

May  Meeting  of  New  York  Railroad  Club 

W.  L.  Bean,  mechanical  assistant  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Some  Recent  De- 
velopments in  Gasoline  Driven  Passenger  Rail  Cars  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club  on  May  19.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Engineering  Societies'  Building.  New  York,  at  8  p.  m.  Mr. 
Bean's   lecture   will  be   illustrated   by  slides   and  motion  pictures. 

Special  Train  from  Chicago  for  June  Convention 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  going  to  Atlantic  City  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  Mechanical  Division  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  which  meets  from  June  14  to  21,  inclusive,  the 
Pennsylvania  System  will  run  a  special  train  leaving  Chicago  at 
1  p.  m.,  central  lime,  on  June  12  and  arriving  at  Atlantic  City  at 
10:45  a.  m.,  eastern  time,  on  the  following  day.  The  train  will 
consist  of  club,  open  section,  drawing  room  and  compartment  cars, 
and  a  dining  car. 

Stone  and  Shepard  Urge  Election  of 

Right  Men  to  Avert  Walkouts 

Strike  at  the  ballot  box  and  you  will  not  have  to  strike  in  your 
employment  was,  in  substance,  the  advice  given  to  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  at  their  annual  convention  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  last  week,  by  L.  E.  Shepard,  president  of  that  organization, 
and  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers.  Both  speakers  also  urged  the  members  of  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary  to  enter  politics. 

"I  warn  politicians,  I  warn  any  administration,  state  or  national, 
that  attempts  by  legislation  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  workers  is 
fraught  with  dangerous  possibilities,"  President  Shepard  said, 
while  Mr.  Stone  stated :  "The  place  to  strike  and  the  time  to 
strike  is  on  election  day  at  the  ballot  box.  When  you  do  that 
and  send  men  to  Washington  to  represent  you  and  not  misrepresent 
you,  you  will  not  need  to  strike." 

Former  Secretary  of  War    Newton  D.  Baker,  said  the  "civiliza- 


tion of  America  is  a  railroad  civilization."  He  complimented 
railroad  workers  for  their  service  within  the  firing  zone  during 
the  war. 

Fuel   Association    Convention 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  has  adopted  a 
novel  plan  for  the  sessions  of  the  annual  convention  to  be  held 
at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  May  22-25,  which  it  is  thought 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  meeting.  Following  the  presentation 
of  the  papers,  written  discussions  will  be  read  after  which  an 
open  forum  will  be  conducted  giving  all  who  are  present  at  the 
meeting  an  opportunity  to  speak.  No  stenographic  report  of  the 
informal  discussion  will  be  made  but  opportunity  will  be  given  to 
submit  written  discussions  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  which 
must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  June  15.  The  officers  of  the 
association  anticipate  that  this  plan  will  call  forth  freer  discussion, 
speed  up  the  program  and  expedite  the  issuing  of  proceedings. 

"Summer  Time" 

Changes  in  the  time  of  passenger  trains  made  on  April  30, 
to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  that 
adopted  "Summer  Time"  on  that  day,  were  so  numerous 
that  the  Official  Guide  was  obliged  to  reset  about  25  per  cent 
of  its  time-table  pages  for  the  May  issue;  but  the  book  came 
out  on  May  10,  nevertheless.  The  total  number  of  time- 
tables received  for  correction  in  that  issue  of  the  Guide 
was  about  500,  something  less  than  400  of  these  taking  effect 
on  April  30.  Most  of  the  changes  in  the  United  States  were 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  in  Canada  the  change  took 
effect  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

On  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  on  the  eastern  division 
of  the  Erie,  time-tables  were  not  changed  on  account  of 
daylight  saving  time,  the  clocks  being  set  to  the  Sixtieth 
meridian,  to  correspond  with  the  clocks  used  by  citizens 
generally. 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  people  rule  the  railroads ;  if  they  appreciate  their  re- 
sponsibility they  will  take  up  this  duty  seriously  at  its  primary 
stage,  the  ballot,  by  which  must  be  selected  the  right  agents  to 
carry  out  the  people's  wishes.  This  was  the  burden  of  an  address 
by  Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Club  of  New  York  city,  on  May  5. 

Mr.  Lee  presented  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  American 
railroads.  Motor  and  air  transport  competition  is  more  likely 
to  be  beneficial  than  harmful.  He  believes  the  people  will  retain 
private  ownership  and  will  learn  how  to  regulate  constructively. 
He  sees  a  trend  away  from  paternalism  and  in  the  direction  of 
restoring  the  initiative  of  management.  In  closing,  he  said : 
"The  neglect  of  the  ballot  is  the  peril  of  Americanism.  How  is 
it  that  we  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  dragged  so  far  into 
communistic  and  socialistic  experiments  in  the  last  few  years? 
Why  do  we  permit  thrift,  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence 
to  be  robbed  of  their  fruits?  ....  A  large  proportion  of 
the  people  who  ought  to  be  our  most  solid  and  substantial  citizens 
fail  in  the  primary  obligation  of  citizenship — that  of  exercising 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  ballot.  And  we  particularly  need 
to  exercise  jealous  care  in  the  place  where  so  many  of  us  fail — 
at  the  primary  elections.  Often  barely  one  voter  in  four  or  five 
takes  part  in  them.  Yet  it  is  at  the  primaries  that  the  office- 
holders are  really  chosen.  If  we  get  good  Americans  on  all 
tickets  the  country  cannot  very  well  go  far  astray  in  the  final 
elections.  We  must  preach  everywhere  the  importance  of  getting 
substantial  thinking  people  to  go  to  the  polls  at  every  election  and 

to  pay  especial  attention  to  the  primaries I  do  not 

think  Providence  intended  this  great  country  of  ours  to  be  run 
by.  or  chiefly  in  the  interest  of,  the  disgruntled,  the  envious,  the 
failures,  the  incompetents,  the  lazy,  the  indifferent,  the  culls,  the 
resentful,  the  inefficient,  or  the  visionary " 
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Wage  Statistics  for  February 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  that  the  number 
0{  emp'  ,sS  1  roads  for  the  month  of  February. 

1922.  compared  with  January  returns,  sfa  rease  of  6,974. 

Compensation    decreased    Sl6.655.212.      Compared    with    the    same 
montli  last  year  the  employment  shows  a  decrease  of   131,503.     A 
comparison  of  the  number  of  employees  and  their  compensati 
months,  lor  the  period  covered  by  the  new  classifi  ation   follows: 

Number  Total 

Month                                                  of  employees  com|  •  I 

July,    1921     1,634.872  $214,339,385 

August.    19J1:    1.  227.745.895 

September,    1921"    1,718,330  223,972 

October,    1921*    1,754.136  237,602 

November,    1921'    1,732,353  225,304,006 

Li    1,6 

January,    19221    I,  irs.639 

February,    1922"    1  194,523,427 

•Excludes  Detroit,    r 

Two  Years'  Work  of  the  Labor  Board 

During  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board  passed  upon  632  questions,  according  to 
a  report  which  it  has  just  prepared.  In  the  calendar  year  1920  it 
issued  42  decisions,  14  interpretations,  and  6  addenda,  while  in  1921 
it  prepared  539  decisions,  17  interpretations,  and  14  addenda.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  year  the  board  issued  two  major  decisions  applicable 
to  rules  governing  the  working  conditions  of  employees,  Nos. 
222  and  501,  the  first  covering  shop  craft  employees  and  the  latter 
maintenance  of  way  workers.  Since  the  first  of  the  present  year 
id  lias  rendered  additional  decisions  governing  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  clerical  workers,  signalmen,  train  dispatchers, 
express  employees,  trainmen  and  oilers,  supervisors  of  mechanics 
and  telegraphers. 

Decision  No.  2  of  the  board,  which  was  issued  on  July  20,  1920, 
and  was  retroactive  to  May  1  of  that  year,  covered  140  parent  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries,  and  several  terminal  companies,  the 
exact  number  not  being  known.  Devision  No.  33  (electric  lines 
decision)  affected  11  companies,  while  Decision  No.  108  (short 
line  decision)  was  applied  to  67  companies,  the  three  decisions 
enumerated  above  totaling  235  companies  in  all.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  board  that  the  annual   increase  in  payrolls  due  to   Decision 

No.  2  amount.. l  to  $558,180,134.56,  thi  traight 

time  earnings  for  all  employees  except  those  engaged  in  train  and 
engine   service    f.-r   whom   all   time   was   taken    into   consideration. 
The   estimated    annual    decrease    in   the   payrolls   due    t..    D 
No.    147    amounted  :    75.80,    this    I 

straight    time   earnings    for   all   employees   with   the 
in  train  and  engini  tioned    ibove. 

The  number  of  employees   in  the   service  of  the  companies  has 
fluctuated    widely.      The    compensation    report    compiled    by    the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission    for    the    month    of    December. 
n    1,637,151    men   in   service,   while 
the  report   for  Am:. 

indicating  the   minimum   and   maximum   employment.     The 

I  1921  invol 

employees'  organizations. 
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Railroad  Committee  Makes  Recommendations 

Regarding  Consolidation  Hearings 

Railroad  counsel  from  all  parts  of  the  country  met  at  Washing- 
ton on  Tuesday  to  consider  recommendations  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  character  of  the  basic  data 
which  should  be  furnished  by  the  railroads  in  the  hearings  on 
the  commission's  tentative  consolidation  plan.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  roads  were  then  presented  on  Wednesday  to  Com- 
missioner Hall  by  a  sub-committee  of  six,  headed  by  R.  V. 
Fletcher,  general  solicitor  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  including 
S.  T.  Bledsoe,  general  counsel  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe;  J.  P.  Blair,  general  counsel  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  L.  E. 
Jeffries,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Southern;  E.  S. 
Jouett.  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  and  B.  B.  Cain,  vice-president  of  the  American  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association.  The  date  for  the  resumption  of 
hearings  was  also  considered.  The  hearing  on  April  24  on  that 
part  of  the  tentative  consolidation  plan  applying  to  the  South- 
east was  adjourned  because  the  railroads  had  not  understood  what 
information  the  commission  desired  and  most  of  them  had  nothing 
to  offer  except  as  they  had  objections  to  point  out  to  the  tentative 
plan. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Investigating  Coal  Storage 

The  obvious  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  today  of  all 
elements  involved  in  the  storage  of  coal,  for  industrial  and  other 
purposes,  has  led  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
question  in  which  co-operation  and  advice  of  the  railroads  is 
earnestly  requested. 

While  there  has  been  much  agitation  of  the  possibilities  of  coal 
storage  in  the  way  of  giving  more  regular  mining  and  movement 
of  coal,  but  little  exact  information  is  available  especially  regard- 
ing costs  of  handling  and  transportation  in  and  out  of  storage,  as 
well  as  of  the  investment,  fixed  charges,  etc.,  involved. 

The  bureau  requests  therefore  that  the  railroads  give  it 
the  benefit  of  their  views  and  conclusions  on  the  various  items 
listed  below,  calling  attention  particularly  to  the  value  of  exact 
data  and  actual  working  costs.  The  various  items  to  be  covered 
are  as  follows : 

Method  of  storage. 

Under    water   or   not — 

Closed  sheds  or  in  the  open — 

Kind  of  floor  or  ground. 
Location    of   storage    with    reference    to   point   where    coal    is   to   be    used. 
Quantity    stored,    maximum — average. 
Spontaneous  combustion,    methods  of  preventing. 
Handling  fires,  method  of 

Devices   used    for   observing   temperature   and    inspection. 
Danger   point   as  regards   temperature. 

Deterioration    in   sizes   and  also   in    heating  value   in    stored   coal. 
In  your  practice  what  tonnage  can  be  stored  per  acre  of  available  space. 
Depth   oi    pile,    maximum   allowed. 
Kinds  of  coal   stored. 
District    from    or   trade    name. 

Size  stored. 

Is   coal    screened   before    storing. 

How    long    coal    must    be    stored. 
Best   time   of  year   to    store. 

Cost   of  storage   plant  and   cost  of  maintenance. 
Cost  of  handling  in  and  out  of  storage. 

Transportation    to   pile. 

Transportation    from    pile   to   point   of   use. 
Effect   of   climate   on   stored   coal,    if   any. 
Costs   of    unloading   and    releasing. 
Method    of   handling    in    and   out   of   storage. 
Cost   of   investment   and   fixed   charges. 

Compliance  with  this  request  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
any  data  furnished  will  be  treated  as  confidential,  if  so  desired.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  F.  R.  Wadleigh,  com- 
mercial engineer,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Chief,  Coal  and  Coke  Section, 
Fuel  Division,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Traffic  News 


E.  F.  Grable.  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers,  has  called  a 
conference,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta  on  May  16,  to  discuss  the  with- 
drawal of  the  skilled  men  in  that  branch  of  the  service  in  the  south- 
east. The  invitation  has  gone  to  all  general  chairmen  and  vice 
presidents  on  the  different  railroads  in  the  southeastern  and 
Pocahontas  districts.  J.  O.  Raley,  formerly  an  international  vice 
president  of  this  organization,  who  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Order  of  Skilled  Railway  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  looked  upon 
as  an  outlaw. 


nun  mm  urn iiiiimiiiimiliiim n iiiiiimiimiiiiiiini mmmi is 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Union  Pacific  announce 
that  the  Denver  Special,  between  Chicago,  111.,  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  will  be  restored  on  May  28. 

The  Marion  (Ohioj  Traffic  Club  elected  the  following  officers 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  April  13:  President,  D.  R.  Biggert, 
Marion  National  Mill ;  vice-president,  M.  B.  Lindsay,  Ohio  Loco- 
motive Crane  Company;  secretary,  W.  R.  Aukland,  Marion  Steam 
Shovel  Company,  and  treasurer,  S.  D.  Ross,  Huber  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  put  on  a  new  through 
daily  passenger  train  each  way  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo, 
with  sleepers  to  and  from  New  York  over  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western.  The  eastbound  train  (No.  6)  leaves  Chicago 
at  2  :40  p.  m.  and  the  westbound  train  connects  with  Lackawanna 
train  No.  7,  leaving  New  York  at  6:30  p.  m. 

The  Wisconsin  State  department  of  markets,  Madison,  has  be- 
gun a  movement  to  organize  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  "shipping 
intelligently,"  and  incorporation  papers  of  the  ''Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Traffic  Association"  have  been  made  out  and  filed.  A  cam- 
paign has  been  started  to  enlist  the  shippers  of  the  state,  especially 
farmers,  as  members.  The  state  railroad  commission,  the  federa- 
tion of  cheese-producers,  the  state  branch  of  the  American  Society 
of  Equity,  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other  agri- 
cultural organizations  are  co-operating  with  the  marketing  de- 
partment. W.  P.  Jones  is  in  charge  of  organization.  Memberships 
are  being  sold  to  individuals  and  corporations  engaged  in  shipping 
farm  products  for  $25  a  year.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  members 
with  complete  information  as  to  routes,  tariffs  and  other  transporta- 
tion essentials;  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  and  collection  of 
overcharges  in  transportation  of  freight,  baggage,  express,  or  pas- 
sengers; adjustment  of  claims  for  loss  or  damage,  and  prosecution 
of  proceedings  before  rate  committees  or  commissions. 

Cheaper  Sleeping  Car  Privileges 

The  railroads  west  of  Chicago  have  modified  their  tariff's  so  that 
now  only  one  railroad  ticket  is  required  from  a  passenger  desiring 
to  hold  a  section  in  a  sleeping  car;  and  two  fares  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  drawing  room.  Hitherto  a  passenger  occupying  a  section 
had  to  have  one  and  a  half  railroad  tickets.  The  eastern  lines  have 
filed  tariffs  making  the  same  change  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  on  May  15. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  coal  has  struck  a  temporary  level  a  little  above 
the  4-million-ton  mark,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  output  for  the  week  of  April  29  was 
4,150,000  tons,  and  early  reports  indicate  that  the  week  of  May 
1-6  will  show  a  like  amount.  Production  of  anthracite  remains 
practically  zero. 

The  total  output  of  all  coal — anthracite  and  bituminous — in  the 
fourth  week  of  the  strike  (April  24-29)  was  4,156.000  tons.  In  the 
fourth  week  of  the  1919  strike  5,334,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
and  1,759,000  tons  of  anthracite  were  produced,  a  total  of  7,093,000 
tons.  Current  weekly  output  of  all  coal  is  therefore  running  some 
3,000,000  tons  short  of  the  1919  experience. 

Much  the  same  rate  of  production  obtained  last  week  (May  1-6), 
the  fifth  of  the  strike.  No  significant  break  in  the  ranks  of  striking 
miners  has  occurred,  although  a  small  number  of  men  have  gone 
back  to  work  in  Texas.  The  number  of  non-union  men  on  strike 
has  not  changed  materially.  The  accumulation  of  unbilled  cars 
of  coal  is  slowly  decreasing,  but  is  still  above  normal.  Demand  is 
stiffening,  and  the  latest  district  to  report  improvement  is  the 
Middle  West,  but  the  market  is  still  not  active  enough  to  call  out 
full  production  from  mines  remaining  at  work. 

Day  1st  week  2d  week  3rd  week  4th  week  5th  week 

Monday    11,445  10,772  7,898  12,131  11,919 

Tuesday    11,019  10,658  10,041  12,377  12,120 

Wednesday    11,437  10,961  11,088  12,622  12,810 

Thursday    11,090  11.482  11,193  11,981  12,460 

Friday      11,296  10,714  11,596  12,362 

Saturday    8,888  8,501  10,194  11,295 
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Commission  and  Court  News 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The    commission    has    suspended    until    September    7,    the 
operation   of  schedules  which   propose   to  reduce  the   rate  on 
cement   from   Leeds,   Ala.,  to    Richmond,   Va.,    fr< 
per  100  lbs.  to  21 \ \  cents. 

The  nded    until    September    7,    the 

Operatii  dules   published   in   a   supplement    to     ' 

1  .     \.    Leland's   tariff   which    propose    to   increase   and   reduce 
^1    oil    from    various    Oklahoma    producing 
points  to  various   Louisiana  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  7,  the 
operation  of  certain  schedules  published  by  the  Merchants  & 

Miners    Transportation    Company,    which    propose    iiu  i 
in    the    rates    on    leather    boots    and    shoes    of   91...    cents    per 
M  iss.,  and  Providence,  R.  L,  to  Peters- 
burg,  Richmond  and  South   Richmond,  Ya. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  set  aside  its  orders 
making  increases  in  intrastate  rates  within  the  state  of  Texas  to 
the  interstate  increases  ordered  by  the  commission  in 
rte  74.  because  the  Texas  commission  by  an  order  entered 
April  26  has  itself  prescribed  for  observance  after  May  IS  the 
increased  rates  ordered  by  the  federal  commission.  The  commis- 
sion has  also  denied  a  petition  for  a  re-hearing  of  the  Texas  case 
filed  by  the  railroads.  ' 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Now  Working  on  Daylight  Saving  Schedule 

Because  the  government  departments  at  Washington  are  going 
on  a  daylight  saving  schedule  on  May  IS  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  announced  that  its  hearings  at  Washington,  which 
usually  begin  at  10:00  a.  m.,  will  begin  at  9:00,  and  arguments, 
which  I     nil   begin  at  9:30.     The  hands  of 

the  clock  are  not   to  be  changed  but  the  government  offices  and 

.  >rk  an  hour  earlier 
>e  an  hour  earlier. 

Certificates  of  Public  Convenience 

Not  Confined  to  New  Lines 
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State  Commissions 

The  Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf  has  petitioned  the  Arkansas  Rail- 

mmission    for    permission   to   take   up   its   track   between 

Nashville,  Ark.,  and  Hot  Springs,  86  miles.     Hearings  were  held 

on  April  2<>  and  27  and  the  records  have  been  forwarded  to  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  further  action. 

The  Arizona  Corporation  Commission  has  denied  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Arizona  &  Swansea  for  leave  to  dismantle  and 
abandon  its  line.  The  road  extends  from  Bouse,  Ariz.,  to  Swan- 
sea, a  distance  of  21  miles,  connecting  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
a  Fe  at  the  former  point.  It  was  constructed  in  1910  to 
serve  the  Clara  Consolidated  Gold  &  Copper  Mining  Company. 
located  at  Swansea.  The  commission  decided  that  inasmuch  as 
the  scrap  value  of  the  road  was  small,  and.  that  there  is  a  better 
for  business  within  that  territory,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  concerned  to  maintain  the  line. 

Court  News 

Abandonment  of  Branch  Not  Special  Injury  to  Shipper 

The    Montana    Supreme    Court    holds    that   a    mining   company 

situated  on  a  branch  railroad  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 

contract,    claim    damages    for    the    abandonment    of    the    branch 

nstructed   and   maintained   a    track    at   its   own 

though  the  branch  was  constructed  specially  to  serve  the 

company.— Helena  &  Livingston  I.  &  R.  Co.  v.   Northern 

Pacific  (Mont.j,  204  Pac.  370. 

Employee,  Denied  Passage  on  Pass, 

Has  No  Right  to  Become  Blind  Passenger 
The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad  employee, 
passage  on  a  train  on   which  he   is   entitled  to  ride  on  a 
iven   him,   must   abide  by   the  orders  of   the   trainmen  and 
seek"  retires-,   if   he   has  any.   otherwise   than  by   endeavoring  un- 
lawfully to  become  a  blind  n  the  train, — Henchman  v. 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.   (Wist.  186  N.  W.  613. 

Liability  for  Loss  of  Shipments  to  Foreign  Countries 

In  an   action    for  i  "ss  of  a  carload  of  vegetables, 

delivered  to  the   defendant.   Southern   Pacific,   for  shipment  to  a 
point   in   Canada,  the   California  :bat  the 

Carmack  Amendment,  making  initial  carriers  liable  for  loss  caused 
by  them  or  I  ;,  a  shipment  to 

a   foreign  country,  and  the  Cummins   Act,  extending  the  liability. 
does  nol  uch  a  shipmi  adoption  in  March, 
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Not  Liable  for  Loss  When  No  Tariff  Was  Filed 

The    Texas    Conn  holds    that,    under    [}.    S. 

<  omp.  St.,  sec.  8569,  par.  7.  providing  that  no  carrier  shall  engage 

•-.   without  tiliuc  and 
rrier  ha>  made  no  rate  for  solid 
I    r  ship- 
In.  and  as  a  contract  therefor  would  be  illegal  under 
rier  is  m  i  liable  for  the  I  ss  of  such  property 

taken  -  ;;    S.   W  ■ 

Excessive  Damages 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


American  Firms  Win  Bridge  Contracts  in  Argentina 

During  the  past  few  months  American  fabricators  have  been 
successful  in  securing  tome  attractive  bridge  construction  con- 
tracts from  the  Argentine  State  Railways,  in  keen  competition 
with  German  and  Belgian  concerns,  according  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports. It  appears  that  the  local  officials  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
workmanship  turned  cut  by  European  shops,  and  preference  was 
gi\en  to  American  bidders  at  prices  which  are  really  higher,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all  domestic  companies  to 
provide  for  payment  in  United  States  gold 

American,  bridge  shop  practice  has  been  developed  to  a  far 
higher  degree  than  in  the  case  of  European  manufacturers  of 
like  materials.  This  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  higher 
labor  used  in  the  United  States.  Multiple  punch  machines 
and  spacing  tables,  such  as  are  common  in  first-class  shops  in 
nited  States,  are  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where  prac- 
tically all  work  is  drilled  at  a  much  higher  cost  of  production, 
in  spite  of  the  lower  wages  paid  to  labor.  American  exporters, 
realizing  that  there  is  attractive  business  to  be  had  in  Argentina, 
are  pursuing  this  market  with  a  willingness  to  conform  to  local 
requirements,   which,   they   state,   are  by  no  means   unreasonable. 

London  &  North  Western  Adopts  Council 

System  for  Dealing  With  Labor  Matters 

The  London  &  North  Western  has  announced  its  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  councils  of  employees  and  officers  to  bring  about 
closer  contact  with  the  management,  according  to  Modern  Trans- 
port (London).  The  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the  Railways  Act 
of  1921. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  council  composed  of 
not  more  than  four  members  representing  the  employees  and  an 
equal  number  representing  the  management  at  every  shop  or  sta- 
tion where  75  or  more  persons  are  employed.  At  places  where 
fewer  men  are  employed,  a  council  of  four  representing  the  em- 
ployees  will  confer  with  local  officers.  The  purpose  of  these 
councils  is  to  provide  a  recognized  method  of  communicating  with 
the  employees  and  to  give  them  a  wider  interest  in  the  conditions 
under  which  their  work  is  performed.  The  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered  by   the   local   committees   are: 

(  1  )  Suggestions  for  the  satisfactory  arrangement  of  working 
hours,  etc. 

(2)  Questions  of  physical  welfare  (safety  appliances,  first  aid, 
accommodations  for  comfort,  etc.) 

(3)  Holiday  arrangements 

(4)  Publicity  regarding  rules, 

(5)  Suggestions  as  to  improving  efficiency. 

(6)  Investigation  of  conditions  tending  to  reduce  efficiency. 

(7)  Correct  loading  of  freight. 

Employe  representatives  are  to  be  elected  from  among  their 
number,  each  employee  over  18  years  of  age  being  privileged  to 
vote.  Representatives  must  have  been  in  service  at  least  a  year. 
Complaints  by  employees  must  be  made  directly  to  the  company 
as  heretofore  and  will  then  he  referred  by  the  company  to  the 
council. 

Matters  relating  to  the  local  application  of  the  national  agree- 
ments as  to  wages,  working  conditions,  etc.;  suggestions  as  to 
improved  operation;  points  in  which  employees  and  management 
are  mutually  interested,  such  as  increasing  business  and  promoting 
economy:  and  subjects  submitted  by  the  local  council — all  these 
matters  will  be  handled  by  sectional  councils  (likewise  represent- 
ing both  employees  and  management),  of  which  there  are  five,  each 
covering  the  entire  railway.  These  councils  may  not  propose  any 
changes  inconsistent  with  rulings  of  the  Central  Wages  Board  or 
the  National  Wages  Board. 

The  employee  representation.  Sectional  Council  No.  1,  will  be 
made  up  of  stationmasters,  agents,  yard  masters  and  traffic  con- 
trollers (2  representatives)  ;  clerks  (7  representatives)  ;  operating 
and  freight  traffic  inspectors  and  foremen  and  dock  supervisory 
staff  (2  representatives)  ;  and  inspectors  and  foremen  in  the  loco- 
motive, car  engineering,  signal,  telegraph  and  tugboat  departments 
(1   representative).     Sectional  Council  No.  2  will  be  made  up  of 


enginemen  and  motormen  (  12  representatives)  ;  No.  3  of  signal- 
men, trainmen,  porters,  switchmen,  car  cleaners  and  car  inspi 

(12  representative-);  No.  4  of  freight  house,  delivery  and  dock 
forces  (  12  representatives)  ;  and  No.  5  of  maintenance  of  way  and 
signal  department  employees  and  linemen   (10  representative- i . 

The  company  will  choose  its  representatives  on  each  council 
from  among  its  various  officers.  The  plan  provides  for  a  railway 
council  for  the  whole  railway  to  deal  with  any  matters  which  can 
properly  come  before  a  sectional  council  but  which  affect  em- 
ployees belonging  to  two  or  more  sectional  groups. 

When  agreements  are  arrived  at  by  councils  they  are  to  be 
posted  for  the  information  of  employees.  Disagreements  are 
referred  to  the  trade  unions,  who  confer  with  the  railway  man- 
agements, and,  in  the  end  if  agreement  is  not  reached,  to  the 
Central  Wages  Board. 

South    African    Electrification 

A  report  has  been  issued  by  British  consulting  engineers 
concerning  the  electrification  of  a  portion  of  the  railroad 
from  Durban  to  Glencoe  Junction,  South  Africa.  The  work 
now  in  hand  will  cost  approximately  $20,000,000,  and  will  con- 
sist of  electrifying  the  line  from  Pietermaritzburg  to  Glencoe 
Junction.  The  total  length  of  line  from  Durban  to  Glencoe 
Junction  is  249  miles  and  the  section  which  will  be  electrified 
includes  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  length  of 
line.  Traffic  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
electrification  urgent  on  the  line  from  Pietermaritzburg  to 
Glencoe  Junction  in  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  line. 
The  line  from  Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg,  however,  is  double 
tracked  and  electrification  of  that  section  is  largely  an 
economic   question. 

It  is  considered  that  double  tracking  from  Pietermaritz- 
burg to  Glencoe  Junction  would  enormously  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  line,  but  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing difficulties.  Electrification,  it  is  thought,  would  give 
practically  the  same  relief  as  double  tracking  and  in  as  short 
a  time  as  if  the  latter  remedy  were  chosen,  and  electrification 
offers  additional  advantages  of  improved  working  conditions 
and  reduced  operating  costs.  By  providing  for  an  industrial 
load  at  the  power  station,  the  administration,  or  the  elec- 
tricity authority,  when  appointed,  will  be  able  to  supply 
current  along  the  route  of  the  railway  for  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes.  The  site  of  the  power  station  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined. 

Sir  William  Hoy,  general  manager  of  railways  and  harbors, 
thinks  that  the  section  from  Glencoe  Junction  to  Tendega 
and  from  Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg  should  also  be  electri- 
fied. These  sections  would  entail  heavy  expenditure  in  the 
near  future  on  track  improvements  if  electrification  is  not 
adopted.  Sir  William  states  also  that  the  electrification  will 
open  up  great  possibilities  for  by-product  production  at  the 
power  stations  from  waste  coal.  The  best  grade  of  coal 
now  used  for  locomotive  purposes  will,  with  electrification, 
be  available  for  shipment,  and  the  coal  now  regarded  as 
waste  will  be  used   for  the  power  stations. 

Sleeping  Car  Service  in  Europe 

Before  the  war  there  was  but  one  big  international  sleeping 
car  line  in  continental  Europe,  a  Belgian  company  known 
as  the  Compagnie  Internationale  des  Wagons-Lits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Railway  Gazette  (London).  This  company  was 
organized  in  1872  and  owned  and  operated  sleeping  cars 
throughout  Europe  until  the  time  of  the  war.  There  was  ot 
late  years  no  competition  anywhere  except  in  Prussia  and 
that  only  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  Wagons-Lits 
was  always  very  progressive  in  the  adoption  of  new  devices 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers. 

When  the  war  broke  out  many  of  the  company's  cars  were 
confiscated  and,  of  course,  service  was  badly  disrupted.  After 
the  war  a  competitor  appeared  in  the  field,  a  German  com- 
pany subsidized  by  the  government  and  known  as  the  Mit- 
teleuropaische  Schlaf-und  Speisewagen  Gesellschaft.  This 
name  was  abbreviated  to  "Mitropa."  Prior  to  the  end  of  the 
war  this  company  operated  with  equipment  confiscated  from 
the  Wagons-Lits   company. 

Lately,  however,  the  German  company  has  been  forced  to 
return  much  of  this  equipment  and  it  now  operates  only 
locally  in   Germany  and  into  the    Netherlands.     Furthermore 
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Germany    is    being    forced    to    allow    the    Wagons-Lits    com- 
pany to  operate  through  services  across  its   territories.     The 

ice,    however,    has    not   yet    been    re- 
in full. 

Meantime  the  Mitropa  company  has  been  trying  to  get 
into  the  international  business,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  its 
chances  are  not  particularly  good,  inasmuch  as  the  Wagons- 
Lits  company  already  has  long  term  contracts  in  most  places 
and  furthermore  that,  to  do  business  on  a  large  scale.  Mitropa 
would  have  to  build  cars  at  present  high  prices  whereas  the 
S-LitS  cars   were   built  under  pre-war  comlii 

Mexican  Government  Proposes  to 

Rehabilitate  the   National  Tehuantepec 

In  an  effort  to  revive  the  freight  traffic  over  the  National 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  the  Mexican  government  will  make  exten- 
sive improvements  to  the  ports  of  Salina  Cruz  and  Puerto  Mexico, 
the  respective  Pacific  and  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  trans-isthmian 
line.  The  contract  for  the  first  of  these  improvements  at  Salina 
Cruz  has  already  been  let,  an  initial  appropriation  of  $250,000 
been  made  by  the  government  for  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses and  wharves.  The  channel  also  is  to  be  dredged  and  the 
old  loading  equipment  is  to  be  replaced  by  modern  devices,  includ- 
ing electric  cranes  and  carriers,  it  is  stated.  Similar  improve- 
ments will  be  made  at  Puerto  Mexico,  which  was  formerly  called 
oalcos.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  administration  of 
the  late  President  I'orlirio  Diaz  the  government  spent  several 
million  dollars  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  other  harbor 
;t  works  both  at  Salina  Cruz  and  at  Puerto  Mexico.  At 
Salir.a  Cruz  a  large  dry  dock  also  was  installed.  This  dry  dock 
has  been  in  practically  an  abandoned  condition  for  several  years. 
It  is  to  be   rehabilitated  and  brought   into  use. 

Before    the    construction    of    the    Panama    Canal    the    Xational 
Tehuantepec  Railroad  handled  heavy  ti.  icilities  were 

so  taxed  at  times  that  there  was  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexican  government  of  double-tracking  the  line  between  the 
two  terminals,  180  miles.  In  those  days  among  the  freight 
handled  each  year  was  approximately  500,000  tons  of  raw  sugar 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  With  the  diverting  of  practically  all 
of  the  trans-isthmian  traffic  to  the  Panama  Canal  the  Xational 
Tehuantepec  fell  into  hard  times.  Then  came  the  protracted 
revolutionary  period  which  caused  a  suspension  of  what  little 
coastwise  traffic  the  road  had  been  handling  as  well  as  a  complete 
falling  off  of  local  shipments.  For  months  at  a  time  the  road  was 
out  of  commission,  The  rolling  stock  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Just  in  the  midst  of  these  unfortuitous  days  a  decree  was  issued 
by  the  late  President  Vcnustiatio  Carranza  canceling  the  51 -year 
lease  which  S.  Pearson  iV  Son.  I. til.,  held  from  the  government 
for  operating  the  line.  Lord  Cowdrey  and  associates  who  com- 
pose this  firm  welcomed  the  actii  tnza,  arbitrary  as  it 
was.  as  it  ri  of  the  burden  of  rehabilitating  and 
attemp'  which  offei  i 
for  the  future. 

It   i  d  purposi    of  the  Obregon  administration  to 

[test   possible  extent.   Steps 
have  been  taken  to  enlarge  the   coastwise  shipping  service  i  I 

ii    asserted    by    government 
author- 

ith   the    Panama   Canal   in   the   handling   of  certain   kinds   of 

reduction  of  p'>rt  charges  and  freight  i  il 

■ 

'ban   that   which   finally   resulted   in   the   build- 
ing of  •  Railroad.    Spanning  the  Isthmus 

; 
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that  b  ing  of  the  Iv 
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Locomotives 

The  Minarets  &  Western   will,  within  the  next   few  months, 
;t  inquiries  for  seven  or  eight  locomotives. 

The  Magor  Car  Corporation,  New  York,  has  ordered  one 
saddle  tank  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Alabama  tSc  Yicksrcrc  has  ordered  one  10-wheel  switching 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  3  locomotives  ordered  from  the  same  builder  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  8. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  repairs  to  700  box  cars. 

The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  300  steel  log  car  bodies. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  will  repair  1,800  or  more  freight 
cars  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  receive  bids  until  June  1  for  500 

box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity. 

The   Illinois   Central  will  soon  send   out  inquiries,  it  is   re- 
i or  repairs  to  4,000  coal  cars. 

The  Chicago,  North  Shore  &  Milwaukee  has  ordered  15 
merchandise  cars  from  the  Cincinnati  Car  Company. 

The  Canada  Creosoting  Company  has  ordered  120  standard 
tie  cars  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Compvny  has  ordered  50  can* 
cars  of  15  tons'  capacity  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 

The   Chicago,   St.   Pai  <  Omaha   has  pur- 

chased 100  ballast  cars  from  the  Rodger  Ballast  Car  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  inquiring  for  3  or  6  tank  cars  tor  transporting  liquid 
chlorine. 

The   Pere    '■•  reported  in  the   Railway  Age  of  April 

29  as  being  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  cars,  is  inquiring  for 
500  box  cars. 

The  Goodwin-Gallagher  Sand  &  Gravel  Co..  New  York, 
has  ord  pper  cars  of  20  tons'  capacity   from  the   Magor 

lion. 

The  CHICAGO  &   North   Western,  in  addition  to  its  recent  car 
ind  Id  flat  cars  from  the  Western 
ii   ,\   Foundry  Company. 

Tilt     P  reported   to  havi  0   ..ondola 

dump  cars.  40  ft    by  S  ft..  9  in.,  with  steel   mulct  frames,   from  the 

Thi    Missouri,   Kansas  &  Texas,  which   was  noted  in  the 
iril   IS  as  inquiring  foi   2.000  automobili 
has   issued   an   alternative   inquiry    I 

Tut   Northern   i 

■led  in  the  /•'  V        6,   this 

company  will  buy  a  total  of  1.7S  ' 

I  in     I'.n  r    R  vii  vvvv    01 
of   May  6  as   inquiring   foi  nsider- 

ation  the  pui 

i  i  orida    East  I  oast,  reported  in  th 

March  II  as  inquiring  for  h>  caboose  ears,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
ment  from  the   Mt.  Vernon 

OK  is  rebuilding  250  freight  cars  in  its 
by,    Me.   which   work   was  authorized   last  year,  and 
■    mplating   the   rebuilding   of   250  more       The   romp  ■ 
recently   purchased   two    Kussel   snow  plows 
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The    ATCHISON,    Topeka    &    Santa    Fe   is   asking   for   bids   on 
2,000    steel    underfrarr.e    double-sheathed    box    cars    of   40    tons' 
capacity  and  is  also  asking  for  alternate  bids  on  2,000  steel  under- 
frame  double  sheathed  box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity,  similar  to 
S.  R.  A.  design. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  22  as  inquiring  for  1,500  hopper  bottom  gondola  cars  and 
1,500  flat  bottom  gondola  cars,  has  ordered  1,500  hopper  cars  from 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  and  1,500 
gondola  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Southern  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  22  as  inquiring  for  2,000  plain  box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity, 
has  divided  an  order  for  53'jO  box  cars  as  follows:  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  3,000,  with  an  option  on  1,000  cars  addi- 
tional; Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  1,390;  and 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  1,000. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Western  Ohio  has  purchased  ten  45-ft.  combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company. 

The  Southern  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
22  as  inquiring  for  60  cars  for  passenger  service,  has  ordered  75 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  and  25  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Pere  Marouette,  noted  in  the  Railzcay  Age  of  April  29 
as  inquiring  for  3.500  tons  of  steel  rails,  has  ordered  this  frcn 
the  Inland  Steel  Company. 

The  Long  Island,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  15 
as  asking  for  bids  on  2,500  tons  of  rail,  has  ordered  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  2,500  tons  of  100-lb.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road standard  sections 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  S  as  asking  for  bids  on  32.000  tons  of  rail,  has  placed  orders 
fur  24  800  tons  with  options  on  7,200  tons  additional  as  follows :  In- 
land Steel  Company,  2,000  tons,  and  Illinois  Steel  Company,  5,400 
tons  of  105-lb.  sections  for  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  West, 
with  an  option  on  2,000  tons  additional  from  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  if  taken  on  or  before  July  1  ;  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
3,000  tons  of  80-lb.  sections  for  the  Cincinnati  Northern ;  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  3,000  tons  of  105-lb.  sections  for  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  1,300 
tons  of  105-lb,  sections  for  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  East, 
and  to  another  company,  9,500  tons  of  105-lb.  sections  for  the 
New  York  Central,  Lines  East,  with  an  option  of  5,200  additional 
tons  to  be  taken  on  or  before  July  1 ;  also  to  the  same  company, 
600  tons  of  90-lb.  sections  for  the  Rutland  Railroad. 


Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  will  install  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  machinery  in  its  shops  at  Derby,  Me. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  a  number  of  machine 
tools  for  its  new  shops  at  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  17  lathes 
of  various  types,  1 1 .  crank  shapers,  8  drills  of  various  types,  4 
boring  mills,  a  w-heel  press,  2  bolt  threaders,  a  pipe  threading 
machine  3  shears,  3  punches,  2  combination  punches  and  shears, 
5  bending  rolls,  15  grinders  of  various  types,  5  hack  saws,  and  a 
plate  bending  machine. 

The  Western  Maryland.,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  6  as  inquiring  for  a  number  of  machine  tools,  is  asking  for 
the  following  machines :  A  punch  and  shear ;  rod  boring  machine ; 
14-in.,  26-in.,  36-in.,  and  48-in.  lathes ;  6-in.  pipe  threading  ma- 
chine :  2-in.  bolt  cutting  machine;  20-in.  and  28-in.  \ertical  drilling 
machines ;  5-ft.  radial  drill ;  52-in.  and  62-in.  boring  and  turning 
mills;  36-in.  and  42-in.  planers;  driving  wheel  lathes;  6-in.  power 
hack  saw ;  300-ton  wheel  press ;  20-in.  slotter ;  5-spindle  centering 
machine ;   also  a  bushing  press. 


Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Lundie  Engineering  Corporation  has  moved  its  Chi- 
cago office  from  30  North  LaSalle  street,  to  166  West  Jackson 
boulevard. 

Frank  B.  Stone  has  removed  his  office  from  the  Railway 
Exchange  building,  to  1620  Mailers'  building,  5  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Mallette  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Track 
Specialties  Company,  New  York,  with  office  at  3883  Wyoming 
street,   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  given  a 
contract  to  put  up  a  one-story  building,  120  ft.  by  400  ft.  at 
Hammond,   Ind.,  for  the   Standard   Steel   Car   Company. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  whose  selection  as  director,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Safety  Appliance  Com- 
pany,   San     Francisco,    with    temporary    headquarters    in    the 

Peoples  Gas  building, 
Chicago,  was  announced 
in  the  Railwav  Age  of 
May  6  (page  1089), 
was  born  in  Janesville, 
Wis.,  on  July  29,  1870. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  June,  1883. 
as  a  messenger  on  the 
Wisconsin  Central  and 
was  later  an  operator 
and  dispatcher  on  the 
same  road.  In  1889  he 
was  employed  as  a 
brakeman  on  the  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  & 
Western,  now  a  part  of 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  From  that 
time  until  1891  he  was 
a  brakeman  and  con- 
ductor on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  from  1891 
to  1900  he  was  consecutively,  yardmaster,  trainmaster  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern.  He  was  appointed  a 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
in  1900,  and  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  the 
following  year.  He  was  later  successively  general  superin- 
tendent and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco. 
In  1915  he  became  a  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  on  February  1,  1917, 
was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern. 
On  May  15,  1917,  he  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  this 
road,  and  on  November  1,  1917,  he  resigned  to  become  assist- 
ant to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  On  January  22,  1918,  Mr.  Tyler  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  he  was  appointed 
senior  assistant  director  on  July  1,  1918.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  the  division  of  operation  on  January  15,  1919, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he 
became  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  He  later  resigned  and,  as  mentioned  above,  has  now 
entered  the  railway  supply  field. 

The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  has  removed 
its  Pittsburgh  branch  office  from  1427  Western  avenue  to 
801-807  Hillsboro  street,   Corliss   Station,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

W.  H.  Saunders,  district  sales  representative  of  the 
National  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
will  be  succeeded  at  Dallas  by  B.  L.  Hendershot. 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  has  announced  that  the  ad- 
vance of  $5,000,000  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  made 
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on  January  15,  1920.  lor  the  purpose  of  financing  the  exporta- 
tion of  locomotives,  has  been  repaid  in  full  eight  and  one- 
half  months  in  advance   of   the  date   of   maturity. 

Dwight  P.   Robinson  &  Co.,   New   York,  lias  been  given  a 
contract   for  the   construi  I  lilding  to  accommodate 

American    commercial    exhibits    al    the    Brazilian    Centennial 
i  Id  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  beginning  September 
building,  which  will  be  the  unofficial  exhibit  building, 
wiH  i,  I   of  American  materials  as  far  as  pos 

It  will   be   purely  a   commercial  proposition,   having   no   direct 
connection  with  the  exhibition  plans  of  the  American  govern- 
ment under  the  appropria  00,000  made  by  I  ■■ 
recently. 

The  Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Company,  Xew  York,  manu- 
facturers   of    materials    for    treating    boiler    feed    water,    has 
opened    a    general    sales    office    at   417    South    Dearborn    Street, 
...      Lucius   A.   Fritz,   until    recently    vice-president    and 
of  the   Borromite  Company,  who  is  a 
practical    chemist   and   has   had   an    extended    experience    with 
various    phases    of    feed    water    treatment,    has    become    asso- 
ciated  with   tin-    Paige  &  Jones   Chemical   Company   as   vice- 
president    and    general    sales    manager,    with    headquarters    al 
I   Robert  O.  Friend,  formerly  water  and  mechani- 
cal engineer  of  the  Borromite  Company,  who  is  experienced 
m   designing  and  building  water   softening   plants,   has   been 
appoii  •  sident  and   supervisi  i    wit';  head- 

quarters  at    Hammond,   Ind.,   of  the   Paige  &  Jones   Chi 

Eficei  -  i  if  the  company  are  :  Fred  I  '■ 
Paige,  president;  (.'barbs  P,  Wolfe,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,   both   at   Xew   York.  cretary 

and   works   manager,   Hammond.   Ind.      The   executive 
of    the    company    are    at    248    Fulton    street.    Xew    York    and 
the    technical    department    works    are    at     Hammond.       C.    B. 
Flint  will   continue   as   sales  manager   of  the   railroad   depart- 
ment, with  headquarters  at   Xew   York. 

"No  Pullman  Merger,"  Carry  Says 
E.   1".   Carry,  president  of  tin    Pullman   Company,  has  declared 
that    ti ••  lundation    for    various    run  ting   the 

Pullm.'i  i  ■■    v,  ith   other   concerns. 

has  bee  I  talk  or  thi  ughl   of  buying   any  concern  ex- 

cepting our  purchase  of  H 

ted    plan    to    segregate    the    operating    and    building 

tnpany    through    separate    0  I    am 

n  has  been  made  to  the  Pullman  board 

of  directors  at   least  once  annually   for   the   past   10  or   12  years, 

and   at   intervals   the   directors   h  I    it   to   some 

but   with  no  result.     This  year  is  no  exception,  and  the  matter 

will  again  be  duly  '   whether  anything  will   be  done 

in." 
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IntO  I    Swollen    Rivet    in    Vermont 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  has  awarded 
i  contract  to  Joseph  E.  Xclson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  for  additions  to 
its  machine  simp  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  cost  approximately  $60,000, 
and  has  closed  bids  for  the  construction  of  bunkhou 
burg,  111.,  Shopton,  Iowa,  Lexington  Junction.  Mo..  Ottawa 
Junction,  Strong  City  and  Cherryvale.  Kan.,  and  Newkirk,  Okla., 
which  work  will  cost  approximately  $50,000. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — This  company's  1922  budget  includes 
the  ballasting  of  65  miles  of  road,  the  contract  for  which  has 
been  let  to  the  Eyre-Johnson  Company,  Philadelphia;  the  relaying 
0l  24  miles  of  track  with  o0  and  90-lb,  rails;  installing  200,000 
new  tics.  80.000  tie  plates  and  14,000  rail  anchors ;  relaying  a 
number  of  side-tracks  with  heavier  steel  ;  replacing  140  wooden 
culverts  with  cast-iron  or  concrete;  the  painting  of  seventeen 
stations  and  fifteen  steel  bridges,  including  the  large  international 
bridge  between  Van  Buren,  Me.,  and  St.  Leonards,  N.  B. ;  exten- 
sive repairs  to  wire  fences;  the  rebuilding  of  the  engine  house  al 
Caribou,  Me.,  probably  with  reinforced  concrete,  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  larger  turntable;  the  construction  of  a  new  station, 
engine  house  and  coaling  plant  at  Squa  Pan,  Me.;  repairing 
wharves  at  the  company's  tide-water  terminal  at  Stockton  Har- 
bor; and  extensive   improvements  to  buildings  at   Derby,   Me. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  contemplates  re- 
building in  the  near  future  its  12-stall  engine  house  at  Ashland, 
Wis.,  destroyed  by  tire  mi  May  4. 

Chicago    Rock    Island  &    Pacific— This  company   will   soon 
call  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  under- 
g    in    connection    with    the    separation    of   grades    at    Xora 
Springs,   Iowa.     This   company  and  the    Xew   York   Central  have 
rdered    approximately    370    tons    of    steel     from    the    King 
Bridge  Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio,   for  the   renewal  of  track  ele- 
vation  bridges   between    Eighteenth   and    Sixtieth   streets.   Chicago. 
The  Rock  Island  will  soon  order  an  equivalent  amount  of  steel  for 
like    purposes     for     installation     between     Sixtieth    and     Seventy  - 
in   that  city. 

S   NORTHEASTERN.— This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
I.  Latson    (  i  i   the  construction  of  a  40-ft.  by 

200-ft,   brick   locomotive   repair  shop   in   that   city,   to  cost    [ 

[tUNOIS  Central.  This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
thi    \\  the  construc- 

ting station  at  Lew   yard.   Xew  Orleans 

Norther^  Pai  ti  >  This  company  has  closed  bids  for  the  con- 
struct^ i                                 uble  track  bridgi    over  the  Yell- 

track  structure  at 
that    point.      I'  'ruction 

of  a  pa  Mom 

Mb  a  i  :ed    i!  a    tunnel    and 

"thcr   work   on   its    Phileman   lini  (innately 

..ill   as   |he  construed  eond   main   track   at 

Duluth    '  Authority  has  also 

or    the   building   of   settlini  i   .!   other    water 

supply  facilil                      M  »l  approximati 

npany,  pursuant  to 
admit:-  Northern  and  the  Spokane,   Portl 

ling  the  track 
is  now    undcr- 

'i-'ii    with    this 

-.  ide  for  increasi  d  ti  ickage 

men  e    <  'ommiuion 
:  the  constru 
of  the  Homedale  '  ent  terminus    it   Homedale, 

blab  miles, 

i  ti-  Fruit  1  xprks  s      l  hit  cot 

ii  Ing  plant  on  the  Southern 
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sr.\,     Birmingham      &     Atlantic. — State     Ownership 
i.—.\  meeting  eld  on  May  16  at  Moultrie,  Ga., 

in  behalf  of  saving  thi>  railroad  from  being  junked.  Mayor  Key. 
of  Atlanta,  who  i~  president  of  the  association  for  state  owner- 
-lii|i  of  the  road,  will  preside.  The  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  indorsed  the  movement  t< >  prevent  the  junking  of  the 
Atlanta.   Birmingham   &   Atlantic. 

BaHGOR  &  Aroostook.—  Annual  Report. — The  corporate  income 
account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  as  fol- 
lows : 

1921  1920 

Operating    revenues     . .             $7,353,938  $5,786,756 

Operating   expenses    5,756,464  5,030,406 

Net    from    railway    operations    1.597,474  756,350 

Railway   tax    accruals    422.709  286,561 

Railway   operating   incctne    1,173.211  469. 7S9 

Total    non-operating    income     243,684  1,077.828 

Gross     income     1.416,895  1.547,617 

Interest    on    funded    debt    1,018,965  984,877 

Total   deductions  from   priss  income    1,037,632  997,251 

Net    inn, me     379.264  550.367 

The  operating  revenues  and  expenses  in  detail  and  the  principal 
traffic  statistics  for  the  year  1921  compares  as  follows  : 

Operating  revenues  1921  1920 

Freight     $6,127,457       $5,240,928 

Passenger    956,320         1,117,246 

Total    including  other    $7,348,709       $6,675,481 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of   way   and   structures    $1,192,469  $1,445,082 

Maintenance   of   equipment    1,768,400  1,585,035 

Traffic      52,814  46,7X2 

Transportation    2,538,523  2,649,211 

General     235,621  241,921 

Total,    including    other    $5,838,452       $6,063,076 

Net   railway  operating  revenue    $1,510,257  $612,404 

Railway    tax    accruals 412,679  334,670 

Railway    operating    income 1.095,782  227,645 

Passenger  traffic: 

Number  of  passengers  carried  earning   revenue    ...  532.451  684,644 

Number   of   passengers   carried   one   mile 20,866,348  27,345,129 

Average  distance  carried,  miles    39.19  39.94 

Average   receipts  per   passenger    per   mile    $.0458  $.0409 

traffic: 

Numbi  i    revenue  tons  carried 2.136.483         2,154,229 

Number  rf  tons  carried  one  mile    23J.MS.773      242,823.0X3 

Average  distance  haul   of   one   ton,   miles    113.23 

pceipts    per   ton    per    mile    $.0264              $.0216 

Central  of  New  Jersey. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Trust 
Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $2,000,000,  6  per  cent  equipment 
trust  bonds  under  an  equipment  lease  with  the  Hudson  Trust 
Company  to  be  held  in  the  treasury. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — Authorized  to  Assume  Liability. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to 
assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  $7,635,000  of  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  by  entering  into  a  lease  and  equipment  trust 
agreement   with  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of   Philadelphia. 

Chicago  &•  North  Western. — Annual  Report. — The  income 
account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  compares  as 
follows : 

1921  "1920 
img  revenue: 

Freight     $95,687,013  $94,570,196 

Passenger     33.770,082  32,1 

Total,    including    other     144,775.476  140,755. i,2s 

ling   expenses    129.091,428  130,252,212 

Net    from  railway  operations    15,684,048  10.503.416 

Railway    tax    accruals    8,464.087  7.557.889 

Railway    operating    income 7,201,883  2,917,251 

Equipment   and  joint   facilitv   rents— net    debit 550,746  2,217,599 

Net    railway    operating    income     6,651,137  699,652 

Total    non-operating   income    3,035.387  t23, 111.911 

Gross     income 10,586,524  23,811,563 

Interest  on   funded  debt   11.218,008  10.440. 294 

Total    deductions     11.831.057  11.352.300 

Net  income Def.  1,245,433  12,459.254 


Dividends: 

7  per  cent  on  preferred  stock    1,567,650  1,567,650 

5   per  cent   on   common   stock 7,257,6J5  7.2S7.625 

Balance  income    for  the   jrear    Def.  10,070,708  3,633,979 

'.March    1    to    Dec.    31. 

tlncludes  compens  tion  U.  S    Govt,   guaranty. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Pall. — Annual  Report. — This 
company's  annual  report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  entitled  "C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Deficit  After 
Charges  $11,070,609."  See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on 
adjacent  pages. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. — Annual  Report. — 
The  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  com- 
pares as  follows : 

1921  *1920 

Operating    rtr.  < 

Freight 519,285,657  $17,360,124 

Passenger     6,865,280  7,047,837 

Total,    including    other     28,137.408  26.4S9.817 

Operating   expenses    24,392,314  23,767,081 

Net    from    railway   i  peralii  n<    3,745,093  2,722,736 

Railway  tax  accrual-:    1,265,198  1,461,938 

Railway   operating    income    2,461,188  1,252,513 

Net    railway    operating    income    2,065.349  1,290,231 

Total    non-operating    income     308,629  t3, 785.649 

Grosj    income     2,373,978  5,075,879 

Intere-ii    on    funded   debt    2,478.531  2,405,763 

Total    deductions     2.659.656  2,488,209 

Net    inc  me     Def.  285,677  2,587,670 

Dividends: 

Preferred  stock.  7   per   cent    788,151  788,151 

Common  stock,  5   per  cent    927,835  927,835 

Balance    income    for    the    year    Def.  2,001,663  871.684 

•March    1-Dec.   31. 

ilncludes  compensation  and   guaranty  from   U.   S.    Govt 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  an- 
nual report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of 
this  issue  entitled  "Delaware  &  Hudson  Earns  11.62  Per  Cent  on 
Stock."     See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

El  Dorado  &  Santa  Fe. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Stock. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  issue  $50,000  of  capital  stock. 

Georgia  Northern. — Six  Months'  Guaranty  Certified. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  the  amount  of  this 
company's  guaranty  in  1920  as  $7,132,  of  which  $1,632  was  still 
to  be  paid. 

Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern. — Seek  to  Halt  Sale- 
Charging  that  the  entire  proceeding,  which  resulted  in  an  order 
from  the  court  for  the  sale  of  the  Hawkinsville  &  Florida 
Southern,  was  an  act  of  collusion  between  the  officials  of  that 
road  and  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  bondholders,  has 
petitioned  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  sale  of  the  road  set  for 
May  9.  Judge  J.  A.  Matthews  has  signed  an  order  calling  on 
the  representatives  of  the  two  railroads  to  show  cause  why  the 
petition  should  not  be  granted,  an  injunction  issued  and  a  new 
receiver  appointed. 

Illinois  Central. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Stock. — This  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  issue  $10,929,600  of  its  preferred  stock  in  accordance 
with  its  intention,  as  previously  announced,  to  provide  funds  for 
electrification  and  enlargement  of  its  terminal  facilities  at  Chicago. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — New  Directors. — Moritz  Rosenthal, 
Macon  B.  Staring  and  Pierpont  V.  Davis,  all  of  New  York,  have 
been  elected  directors  to  succeed  B.  S.  Guinness,  John  F.  Harris 
and  W.  II.  Williams.  The  resignations  of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr. 
Williams  resulted  from  the  decision  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission   regarding   interlocking  directorates. 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  River. — Annual  Report. — The  income  ac- 
count for  the  year  1921  compares  with  the  previous  year  as 
follows : 

1921  O1920 

Railway   operating    revenue    $3,242,291       $2,780,302 

Railway    operating    expenses     2,429,843         2,378,244 

Net    from    railway    operation    812,448  402,058 

Cross    income     .  .  .  .' 676,876  646,574 

Total  deductions  from  gr<  ss  income   339,920  201.101 

Net  income  transferred  to  profit  and  loss 336.956  355,473 

Dividend     appropriations      395.306  103.170 

Profit  and  loss,  December  31st,  credit    2,044,006         2,107,314 


'March    1    to   Dt 
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Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company 


The     I  -    the    f' flowing    report    of    the 

.  ir  ended  December  31, 
INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

Operating  Income:  

ting    revenues $146,765, 766.04 

Railway     operating    expenses 127,957,001.87 

j    revenue $18.8(1* 

Railway    tax    accruals S,7o 

rtible    railway    revenues 28.1,545.53 

Railway    operating    income $9, 76.',  129. 31 

Rents  Ipmcnt $218,995.34 

711.4S1.44 

Income  road 300,! 



Inters  

Miscellaneous    income    . 

income    $14,134,987.29 

Interest  $18,767,680.70 

Interest    on    unfunded    debt 

il     3,485,115.38 

road 

1.751. 

o^sm^ 

Net    Deficit    '70.608.66 

[SITION   OF  CONTROL   OF   THE   CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE   S 
GARY    RAILWAY    COMPANY, 

lanuary    1,    1922.    your    C  mpany    acquired    the    control    of    the    Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Gary   Rai  ration  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This    control    was'   acquired    pursuant    to    the    terms    and    provisions    of    an 
agreement    dated    December    31,    1921,    between    yc  ur    Company    and 

ner  and  holder  of  all  of  the  securities 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Gary  Railway  Company,  consisting  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company,  of  the  par  value  of  $1,000,000.  and  of  First 
Mortgage    Five  Bonds   of    that    Company   cf   the 

par  value  of  $5,700,000.  By  the  terms  of  that  Agreement,  the  St.  Louis 
'  livered  to  your  Company  all  of  said  capital 
of  said  bonds,  in  consideratn  n  of  your  Company 
guaranteeing  the  pavment  of  the  principal  irf  $3,000,000  of  said  bonds  and 
the  interest  thereon  accruing  after  January  1st.  1924.  The  principal  of 
these  bonds  does  not  mature  until  April  1st,  1948.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce   (  rsuant    to   the    provisions    of    the   Transportati 

rized  such  control  m  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  Aorsemi  r   .'1st.    1921. 

The  railway   of   tie   Chicago,   Milwaukee  S   Gary    Railway   Company  com- 
k  and   ".74  miles  l  f  branch  lines,  which  ci  n- 
nf  the   Terre   Haute    I 
the  railway  of  the  Illinois  Dh 
,nd    with   the   railway   of  the    Racine    &    South 
r    C.  mpanv    at    Rockford.    Illinois.      It    has    direct    connections 
\tomence,   Illinois,   with  the    New    York   Central   and  Chicago 
•n    Illinois   lines,   and    forms  an  niter  belt   line  around   Chicago. 

.    Milwaukee    f  my    by 

'    commercial    coal   orig. 

■ 
the  same  through   th-  expensive  tcrmit 

movement,   but    greatly 
,tion 

IICAGO.   TERRE    HAUTE   1 
RAILWAY 

The    SI  :"    »'    th<: 

lease   of   the  railway   property 
iTiirago.    Terr. 

for   a   term  of   nine  hundri  d 

Illinois,    a    point    about 
tport,    Indiana,   and    consist^  of 

of   track. 

rights    are    a< 

id    main 

f   the    lines   mentioned   above    have 
1   expenses  of  It 

l    under- 
im  the   Haskell   Jr  Par'. 

granted 

i.e  remainder  will  be  completed 

b    and    FF-10IS 
res  span 

■ 


The  new  w.v  l    udall  and   the    w.-ik   necessary   to  inc 

quantity   and    improvt  9  at    Yankton   and 

Platte,    S.  -  D  at    Plankinton, 

S.   D.,  on  the  Iowa  and  Dakota   Divii  I,  was  c.  mpleted 

-     1921,     Similar    work    at    Lennox,    S.    IV.    on 
the    Iowa    an.!  report,    has   been 

temporarily    defi  [in    1922.      During   the 

rk  was  commenced  at  Sanborn.   '  station  facilities 

to  increase   the  quantity  over  that  obtained   with   the  present  facilities. 

1 '"   Il  ;     inch   line.  Trail   City   to   Faith.   5,    D., 

I   cinders   wen  of  20  miles  of 

line   not 
Interi.'-. 
An    interlocking    plant    was    constructed    and    placed    in    operation    at    L'ni- 
nl    controls    the    movement    of 
Chicago,   North  Shore  &   Milwaukee  R.   R.  trains  to  and  from  that  company's 
Church    E 
Grade   Si 

The    elevati  n    cf   tracks   on   the   F.x  •    the   Chicago   Terminal 

Street,  a  distance  of  4.4 
miles,  was  continued.  At  the  end  of  the  year  approximately  90'";-  of  the 
work    was   completed,    $%    hiving   been    done    during    thi 

in.!    Horse    \  Howard  Street,   on 

which    work    was    started    in    1'  1    placed    in    operation. 

•hie  yards  of  filling  was  placed,  completing  the  filling 
for    the    third    and    f  urth    tracks. 

The   work    remaining   to  he  d  I    the  completion  of  unfinished 

bridge    floors,    the    living   of   the    fourth    •nam    track    and    the    constr 

::.    Rryn    Mawr. 
lale.   Granville  and  Jarvis  Avenues. 

CHICACO.    TFRRF.    HAUTE    &    --"I    MUAMI-KN    RAILWAY. 
Additio; 

Trackage  cf  0.007  lineal   feet  to  serve  the  J.  W.   Hamilton  and  the  Raker 
at    Ilawton.   Indiana,   completing  a    system   of  tracks 
lineal   feet  bavin 

idditional   load  ■  -.it    long   and  of   2,466 

storage    tracks    serving    the    Talleydale    Mine    at    Clovellv.    and    the 
Talleydale    and    Rardyke   Mini?    at    Bridge    Junction,    In.' 
ely,    was   commenced   and   has  been    completed   since  the  ch  s 
year. 

vers  were  constructed  at  P.".  Island,  Illinois,  providing 

permanent  connections   with   the   Indiana    Harb  r    Belt    R.    R.   at    Pesen  and 
timcre    and    Ohio    Chicago    Terminal    K  ilmad,    at    Blue    Island,    to 
accommodate    freight    service    between    Faith   rn     .n,|    Bensenville.    Illinois. 

•\ction  of  an  additional  passing  long  at   Belt  function, 

Indiana,    to   expedite    train   mr-vement,    was.   commenced   and    since   the  close 
he   work  hus  been  completed. 

.■'.1.K.S- 

'he   replacem.  nt    of   a   62  ft.    steel    turntable   at 
roft    steel   turntable  and   incidental   changes, 
tit  of   tracks  and    turnouts.      The   work  has  been   com- 
plcted  since  the  close  of  the  year. 

■iD. 
inj    hie.!    with   the    I 
Commet  a    statement    o<  -    during   the    f 

Vet,   1920.      In   addition 

to    the    amount  r*s    report, 

further     advances     were     made     dun  1021.     amounting     to 

vhich    were  used   in   payment    of   interest  on   funded   debt    and 

other  itions. 

im    is   pending   before  the   Int.  E  r   the 

balance  of  the  amount  due  under  the  c 

FI'DFRAI.  VA1  I   A  HON. 

■  !e  on  the  Federal  Valu  mpany'a 

.,  -    . 
completed    ,.nd    delivered    to   the   Burrv  ,nd    final    cert: 

completion  was  filed.     Toinl  work  was  continued   with  the  Bureau  of  Varaa- 

1    the    Bureau   is  •      the  inventory. 

ment   of  origi- 
and    repi 

District  oflke*  of   the 
Bureau  ■  ■•  thereby   some 

what   delaying    11  r  probable  tost  the 

Tentatit  mpany  until   some   time 

during    the    year 

Mil  ES  Ol     rRACK.  DEI 

Stack 


1 

- 

341  SS 

!'<e.i  by  Ibis  Companj 

■ 

570.90 

16.106.(4 
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Average  miles  of  main  track   in  operation   during  t>>> 

Owned    solely     10.152.16  miles 

Owned    jointly     108.95  " 

Used  under  extracts  and  under  lease 547.52  " 

Total  average  miles  operated 10.808.63  miles 

The  lines  of  road  of  this  Company  owned  solely  and  jointly  arc  located 
in    the    following    States: 

■<-in     1,793.12  miles 

Illinois     418.75  " 

Iowa    1,865.40  " 

Minnesota     1,230.85  " 

North    Dakota    379.81  " 

South    Dakota    1,795.95  " 

Missouri     140.25  " 

Michigan     199.22  " 

Montana     1,235.29  " 

Idaho     230.67  " 

Washington     979.54  " 

Total  main  track  owned  solely  and  jointly 10,268.85  miles 

EQUIPMENT  CHANG! 
During  the  year  the  remaining  twenty-nine  of  the  one  hundred  Mikado 
Steam  locomotives  mentioned  in  the  1920  report  as  being  constructed  under 
contract  were  received.  Equipment  rebuilt  during  the  year  consisted  of  44 
steam  locomotives,  150  coal  cars,  2  express  refrigerator  cars  and  1  Company 
service  car.  One  locomotive  was  converted  for  use  as  a  shop  switching 
locomotive,  4  open  top  observation  cars  and  7  Company  service  cars  were 
converted  from  other  passenger  and  freight  equipment  and  2S  freight  train 
cars  and  one  Company  service  car  previously  reported  as  taken  out  of 
service  were   reinstated,   as    follows: 

73  Locomotives — steam  4  Ore   cars 

17  Box   cars  2  Express   refrigerator   cars 

151    Gal   cars  4  Open   top  observation  cars 

4   Flat   cars  9  Work  train  cars 

2  Refrigerator  cars  1   Company  service  locomotive 

During  the  year  46  steam  locomotives  and  1512  cars  were  destroyed  by 
wreck  or  fire,  sold  or  taken  down  on  account  of  small  capacity,  converted 
or   rebuilt,   as   follows: 

46  Locomotives — steam  10  Ore   cars 

766   Box   cars  3  Gas-electric   motor   cars 

134  Flat   cars  1  Sleeping  car 

132  Stock    cars  2  Parlor    cars 

231   Coal   cars  1  Observation    car 

91    Refrigerator    cars  1  Passenger    and    baggage    car 

14  Caboose    cars  104  Work    train    cars 

22   Ballast    cars 

RESERVE    FOR    ACCRUED    DEPRECIATION. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  December  31,  1920,  there  was  at 
the  credit  of  reserve   for  accrued  depreciation  the  sum  of  $17,863,662.62. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of  equipment  has  been  credited 
to  this  reserve  for  the  estimated  depreciation  of  locomotives,  passenger  train 
cars,  freight  train  cars  and  work  equipment,  accrued  during  the  year,  which, 
together    with    other    adjustments,    aggregates    $3,237,496.29. 

There  has  been  charged  to  this  reserve  an  amount  of  $373,411.97  repre- 
senting the  accrued  depreciation,  previously  credited,  on  locomotives  and 
cars  destroyed,  sold  or  taken  down  during  the  year,  which  results  in  a 
net  increase  in  this  reserve  of  $2,864,084.32  for  the  year. 

The  balance  of  this  reserve,  December  31.  1921.  as  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet  is  $20,727,746.94,  which  represents  the  estimated  depreciation  of 
rolling  stock   from  June   30,    1007.   to   December  31,    1921. 

EQUIPMENT.    DECEMBER    31.    1921. 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.     C.  T.  H.  &  S. 
Ry.  Co.              E.  Ry.  Co. 

Locomotives — steam 1.945  70 

Locomotives — electric      62  ... 

Freight-Train  Cars: 

Box    cars     37,883  191 

Flat    cars    4,668  905 

Stock    cars     4,670  7 

Coal    cars    6,859  5.309 

Refrigerator   cars    1.696  24 

Caboose    cars 992  48 

Other   freight-train  cars    (ore  cars) 1,913 

Ballast    cars    2,277 

60.958  6,484 

Passenger-Train     Cars: 

Coaches     635                         64 

Combination    passenger    car= 

Passenger,    baggage    and    mail 4                        ... 

Passenger    and    baggage 98                            7 

Gas-electric    motor    cars 4                      ... 

Baggage-buffet      5 

Buffet-observation     16 

Buffet-lounging    cars    2                        ... 

Other    Combination    Cars 

Baggage,   mail   and   express 4 

Baggage    and    mail 83                           4 

Mail    and    express ' 51                          ... 

Dining    cars     56 

Parlor   cars    23 

Sleeping  cars — standard    201 

Sleeping    cars — tourist    36 

Baggage  and   express  cars 338                            2 

Postal    cars    42 

Opentop  observation  cars    4 

1.602  77 

Company    Service    Cars: 

Officers'  and  pay  cars 23  3 

Derrick   cars    52  1 

Steam   shovels    23  1 

Wrecking  cars   19  10 

Other  company   service  cars 2,650  133 

2,767  148 

TAdvert 


Floating   Equipment: 

Tug   boats    J 

Barges    '.'.'..'.  8 

'r",r'1     67,343  6,779 

INSURANCE  FUND.  _ 

INSURANCE     RESERVE    ACCOUNT 

Income: 

Premium   received : 

For    Insurance    of    i  ail  way    properties $390,976.63 

Less — reinsurance    paid     145  001.59 

Net    premium    income $244  975  04 

Other   Income: 

Interest   received    on    securities  owned $92,991.96 

"Gross   Income    $337,967.00 

Disbursements: 

Fire    losses— Net     $337,967.00 

assets   and  liabilities 
Assets: 
Funded: 

Securities     $3,296,748.77 

Liabilities: 

Insurance    Reserve     $3,296,748.77 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  (December  31,  1920).  the  share 
capital  of  the  Company  amounted  to  $233,686,200.00  and  consisted  of 
$117  411,300.00  of  Common  Stock  and  $116,274,900.00  of  Preferred  Stock, 
of  which  $429,100.00  Preferred  Stock  and  $5,300.00  Common  Stock  are  held 
by  the  Company. 

Of  the  Preferred  Stock  held  by  the  Company,  $343,000.00  is  in  the 
Treasury  and  $86,100.00    is   in   the   Insurance   Reserve   Fund 

All  of  the  $5,300.0(1  of  Common  Stock  held  by  the  Company  is  in  the 
Insurance    Reserve    Fund. 

No   Capital    Stock   has    been    issued    during   the   year   ended   December   31, 

FUNDED    DEBT. 

At*=oencCiS'"L,0Lthe    last    fiscal    year   ,he    F«"ded    Debt    of   the    Company 

was    $  j  Jy,  30 1, 654. 66 

It  has  been  decreased  during  this  fiscal  year  by  $25,340,000.00  Chicago 
and  Pacific  Western  Division  5%  Bonds  matured  January  1st  1921-  bv 
$4,755,000.00  Wisconsin  and  Minnesita  Division  5%  Bonrt^  matured  'luly 
1st,  1921;  by  $1,360,000.00  Chicago,  and  Lake  Superior  Division  5%  Bonds 
matured  Julv  1st,  1921;  by  $2,192,600.00  6%  Equipment  Gold  Notes  matured 
January  15th,  1921.  and  January  15th.  1922,  by  $15,000.00  Bellingham 
and  Northern  Railway  5%  Bonds  retired  and  $557,981.96  European  Loan 
4%   Bonds  of   1910   retired. 

It  has  been  increased  during  this  fiscal  year  by  $557,081.96  Four  Per 
Cent  Gold  Bonds  of  1925  issued  in  place  of  European  Loan  4%  Bonds 
of    1910   retired. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  year  $43,000,000.00  General  Mortgage 
5%  Bonds  maturing  May  1st,  1989  in  place  of  underlying  bonds,  which 
have  oeen  retired  ard  cancelled  during  this  and  previous  years,  and  these 
bonds  have  been   used  by   the  company   for   collateral   purposes. 

There  have  been  issued  during  the  year  notes  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government  bearing  interest  at  6%  for  $25,340,000.00,  maturing 
March  1st,  1922.  and  $10,000,000.00  maturing  January  1st,  1923.  The 
first  mentioned  nrte  will  be  extended  by  the  Government  at  $25,000,000  00 
to    mature    March    1st.    1927. 

The  amount  of  Bonds  and  Notes  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  is 
$S74.240,054.66,  of  which  $160,257,358.24  are  in  the  treasury  of  Ihe  Com- 
pany, and  $413,982,606.42  have  been  issued  and  are  outstanding. 

Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Company  known  as  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
Division  Bonds  in  the  principal  amount  of  $4,755,000.00  and  the  Chicago 
and  Lake  Superior  Division  Bonds  in  the  principal  amount  of  $1,360,000.00. 
matured   July    1,    1921. 

On  account  of  the  prevailing  high  rates  of  interest,  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  issue,  at  this  time,  either  General  Mortgage  Bonds  or  General 
and  Refunding  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
this   maturity   and    other   obligations. 

Accordingly,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  tinder  the  Transportation   Act,   1920  for  the  Iran  of  $10,000,000.00. 

The  application  was  granted,  and  this  amount  was  loaned  to  the  Company 

on    its   note  which    matures   January    1st,    1923,    bearing   interest    at   the   rate 

of  six  per  cent  per  annum.      Substantially  all  of  the  bonds  have  been   paid, 

and  the  remainder  will  be  paid  when  presented. 

TREASURY    BONDS. 

At    the    close    of    the    year    ending    December    31st,    1920, 
there  were  in  the  Treasury  bonds  to  the  amount  of $117,247,200.00 

There  have  been  added  during  the  vear,  bonds  as  follows: 

General    Mortgage    5%    Bonds 43,000.000.00 

Tacoma  Eastern   R.   R.   Co.   5%    Bonds 10  000  00 

Four  per  cent  Gold  Scrip  of  1925 158.24 

Treasury   Bonds   December   31st,    1921 $160,257,358.24 

Composed  of  the  following: 

General  and  Refunding  Mortgage  bonds  certified  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  property  or  additions  and  bet- 
terments and  other  lawful  corporate  purposes    $73,405,200.00 

General  and  Refunding  Mortgage  bonds  certified  by  the 
Trustee  against  expenditures  for  additional  properties  or 
additions  and  betterments,  and  available  for  sale  at  any 
time:     Pledged   with  the  United   States   Government 43,722,000.00 

$117,217,200.00 
General    Mortgage    S%    Bonds 

Pledged  with   United   States   Government    43,000,000.00 

Tacoma  Eastern  R.  R.  Co. 

First   Mortgace   5%    Bonds    40,000.00 

Four  per  cent  Gold   Scrip  of   1925    158.24 

Total     $160,257,358.24 

General  balance  sheet,  income,  profit  and  loss  and  other  tables  relating  to 
corporate  affairs  and  statements  showing  results  of  operation  are  appended 
hereto. 

Bv  order  of  the    Board  of  Directors. 

April,    1922.  H.   E.   BYRAM. 

President. 
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Ninety-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 


GENERAL  OFFICE 

York,   N.   V..  April   1,  1922. 
To   the    •'  ,77cir.-   Sf   Hudson   Ccmpany: 

The  following  presents  the  income  account  of  your  company  for  the  year 
1921.  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  comparative  results   for  the  year   1920: 

Increase 
1921  lo.'O  or  Decrease 

Railway    operating    revenues.  .  .  J45. 776.859.41     $45,354,298.7:  $422,560.69 

Railway    operating    expenses...    .58,825.529.11       42,126,330  io         3,300.801.08 


Net     railway    operating     rev- 
enues         


$6,951,331 


Operating  income  credits: 

Hire    of    freight    cars — ere. lit 

nee     $915,595.24     P,    $75 

Rent    for   locomotives  81,131.03  II 

Rent     from     passenger     train 

cars  7O.106.12 

Rent    from    work   equipment  24.908.36  21.489.56 

•acility  rent  income     .         167.055.68  136,502.10 


99S. 150.84 
—  19.596.03 

3,508.80 
30.553.58 


Gross       railv 
income 


$8,218.;  ,237.77         4,731 


Operating  income  debits: 

Railway   tax    accruals  $90  : 

Uncollectible      railway      rev 

enues     16,73!  030.26 

Rent    for    locomotives 26.065. 0?  18.447.13 

Rent       for      passenger      train 

car* 
Rent    for    work    equipment...  2,3 

Joint    facility    rents 364. 4S0  4"  428.058.56 

Total     debits  $1,667,670.94 

t.  compensation  guar- 


■ 
7.618.82 

786.27 
—63.569.07 


$5,621,163.60     —5.621 


ilway     operating 


$6,759.1  lt>.77       $7,439  I 


Income  from  lease  of  road  $88,124.30 

llaneona   rent    income 
Miscellaneous      non-operating 

■ 
Income    from    funded 

ties     ...  :02.547.19 

from    unfundi 

ios.ana.85 
from     linking 

1,569,868  89 


$88,933.13 

85.197.78 


81,374.32 


' 


' 


■ 


-11,318.86 


-7.103  17 


• 


F 


■ 


of  $201,400,  as  compared  with  December  II,  1920.  First  lien  equipment 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  were  purchased  through  the  sinking  fun  I 
established  in  connection  with  their  issue.  The  issue  of  six  per  ct  - 
notes  under  the  equipment  trust  provided  to  pay  for  1.500  freight  cars 
allocated  to  your  company  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
decreased   $196,000  bv  the  payment  of  ich   matured   on    Tanuar-- 

15.    1921.    and   the    issue   of   69,000  additional    to   complete   the   settlement   in 
accordance   with   the  contract.     The  total   issue  was  $3,981,000. 

The  sum  of  $322,040.  being  one  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  gold  bonds  outstanding  on  Tune  1,  1921,  was  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  trustee  under  the  first  and  refunding  mortgage. 
making  the  total  paid  to  December  31.  1921.  S4.0S8.270.  The  sum  paid 
-  tided  tn  additions  and  betterments  to  the  mortgaged  property  in 
accordance   with   the  trust   agreement 

There  «as  accumulated  in  the  Coal  Department  -inking  fund  during 
the  vear,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  pas-e.l  on  M.iv  9  1S09,  ,-,n,l. 
amended  on  May  10.  1910,  $398,086.50.  «hich  has  been  used  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  coal  lands  and   unmined  coal   in    Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  paid  to  the  trustee  under  the  first  lien  equipment  trust 
indenture  during  the  year  was  $650,000  The  total  paid  to  date  is  $9,100,000 
which  has  been  increased  by  accumulations  of  interest  on  balances  and 
investments.  Complying  with  the  agreement,  bonds  issued  thereunder  having 
a  value  of  $3,976,000  have  been  purchased  at  a  cost,  including  accrued 
interest,  of  $3,930,445.  and  retired;  $4,439,126.55  has  been  expended  for 
equipment  which  has  been  made  subject  to  the  indenture,  and  securities 
to  the  amount  of  $1,753,017.13   are  n  w   held  by  the  trustee. 

There  was  received  during  the  year  from  'be  I'nited  States,  on  account 
of  the  guarantee  of  net  earnings  provided  tor  by  the  Transportation  Act 
the  guarantee  period  extending  through  August  31.  1920,  the  sum 
of  $515,000.  which  with  the  amounts  received  during  the  year  1920.  aggre- 
gating {2,195,000,  maki  'ling  was  received  from 
the  I'nited  States  during  the  year  for  compensation  for  the  taking  over 
of  the  company's  propertv  in  December.  1017.  and  its  subsequent  occupatr  n 
ind  use  until  the  close  of  business  on  February  29.  1920.  The  final  set 
tlements  of  hoth  these  accounts  with  the   Pnited  States  are  still  pending. 

COAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The    anthracite    produced    by    your    affiliated    corporations    during    the    year 
1921.  including  the  product  of  washeries,  aggregated  o,  122.408  long  tons,  an 
increase       t     1,033,226    tons,    or    12.77    per    cent    above    1020.      This    output 
was   13.01   per  cent  of  the  year's  total   production  of  all   Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite mines  and   wasberies.   estimated  at  ng   tons,   or    1.5   per  cent 
1920. 
The  new   Marvine  breaker,  located   in    Scranton,   began  late   in    1020.    was 
completed     during    the     year.       It     is    of     steel     construction,     with     the    least 
practicable    inflammable    material,   and   equipped    with    the   most    modern    ma- 
tor  the  preparation  of  anthracite. 
Several     statutes    adverse    to    the    anthracite     industry     of    the    State    were 
iture    of    Pennsylvania    during    the    year.      A    taxing 
statute,    effective    on    July    1,    1921.    established    a    new    and    special 

one  half  per  cent  on  the  value  of  all  anthracite  prepared  for 
market.  Both  in  substance  ami  in  form,  tins  statute  seems  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  "Rooney"  act  which  '  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1915  Although  there  have  been  sub- 
sequent changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  supreme  Court,  there  has  been  no 
relevant   change  in   the   fundamental   1  I      amonwealtb.     I'pon  the 

advice   of   counsel,    a    suit    was    brought    t.     test    the    power    of    the    Legislature 
to    re-enact   this   form    of   taxation   and    the    Dauphin    ' 

rained     the    cnactmentt.       Appeal    to    tl  '  ■  utt     of    the    State    b.i- 

I'cen    taken.       Other    enactments,    kno .  is    the    "Kohie- 

"Kowhi  mining    operatb  n.    that    canst 

face    resulting    in    injun. 
municipj  I  'bin    the 

In. -its   of   their    municipalities,     ■ 
operators  tb.it.  in  terms,  accept  the  legislat    n  and  thi 
tier   cent    of    the    value    of   all    the  coal    tbc>    prepare    for    market    to    || 
the    fund    thus 

by    mine    caves,    including    both    ■    ■ 
! 
for    all    public  ■     effective    i  ■ 

.    and     ill    but    a    tew    anthracite  Ised    their    stain 

ised     that     these 
are    unconstitutional    ami    the    trial    court    has    so    held    in    • 
of  the  "Kohler"  act.      An   appeal  to  th      Supreme   Court   on   the  p.n 

led   In  the  repoit    for   last   yen  wages   of   the   employes  of  the 

anthracite    industry    were    fixed    at    at  l  seventeen    per    cent    above 

the  war-level  until   March   31.    I  t,    resulting    tl  an   an  award 

.    the  Anthracite  Coal  Cotnnui  .   bs   the   President  of  the 

i>d    datr 

■  on   April 
Ittfl   t    be    predicted        The 

demanded   an    in  cut    over   the    war    rates 

■  niplovment    that    would 

■      il 
in     the     cost     of     living,     shoul.l  thus 

tbl)     in    line    w  itb    the 

l<  \ll  ROAD   l" 

ending 

■' 


■ 
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by  increase?  in  operating  expenses,  due  tu  advances  in  the 
i. rices  of  materials,  changes  in  working  conditions  and  increases  in  wages. 
so  that  while  considerably  more  money  has  passed  through  the  accounts  of 
your  railway,  in  the  net  result  its  actual  earnings  have  been  less  than  upon 
the  lower  gross  receipts  of  the  pre-war  period. 

Freight  receipts  during  the  year  exceeded  those  of   1920  by  $422,304,   or 

cent,   although   the   total    freight   movement    declined   24.90   per   cent 

from    4.265.734,874    ton-miles    in    the    earlier    to    3,203  759,305    in    the    later 

i  ompared   with   the    revenues   of   the  test    period,    freight 


1-.    while   in    others   unfair   to    the   other 
appointed  _to    undertake    these    revisions,    as    sug- 


ement  declined  somewhat  less  than  <  ne 

per    mile,    in    1921,    was    1.2.56    cents. 

wholly    attributable    to   the    prevailing 

in    respect    of    bituminous    coal. 

'el,    sandstone,    pulp-wood,    lumber    and 


The  increased  passenger  and 
Commerce  Commission  in  1920. 
Transportatii  n  Act.  ti  ok  effect 
throughout  the  whole  of  19 
that    have    been    i 


creased  87.47  per  cent  and  freight  mo 

nei    cent.      The   average    ran-    per   toi 

The   decrease   in    f r<-i k lit    movement    i 

industrial   depressii  "   and   was   m  ist 
ire   and    its    products, 
manufactures  and   mere] 
Passenger    receipts    exceed.-. 1    1920    by    $-259,287.09   or   6.88    per   cent.       The 

total    movement    of    passengers    was     119,696,843    passeiiuer-miles    as    against 

130.971,551   passenger-miles  in   1920,  a  decrease  of  8.61   per  cent.     Passenger- 

irain   mileage   was    1.33    per  cent    less    than   in    1920,   but    passenger-car   miles 

increased  by  a  fractional  per  cent.  Per  mile  traveled  the  average  pas- 
pat. I  3.37  cents  in  1921,  as  compared  with  2.88  in  1920.  Cross 
.  per  passenger-train  mile  averaged  $1.72   in    1921,  and  $1.58  in   1920. 

an    increase    of    8.86    per    cent.      The    average    per    passenger-car    mile    was 

6.84  per  cent   greater   in    1921   than   in    1920. 

Receipts  for  mail  transportation  amounted  to  $235,596,  an  apparent  decrease 
of  $131,754  or  35.87  per  cent,  but  substantially  all  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  tact  that  the  figure  for  1920  includes  $130,000  received  in  adjust- 
ment  for   under-payments   in   prior   years. 

Miscellaneous  revenue  decreased  12.05  per  cent,  principally  on  account  of 
the   general   business   depression. 

light  rates  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
tsuant  to  the  new  requirements  of  the 
August  26,  1 920.  and  were  in  force 
lcci  tints  for  the  increase  in  revenues 
Reductions  in  operating  expenses  resulted  from 
somewhat  more  favorable  prices  for  materials  and  supplies,  adjustments 
ir.  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  and  closer  approximation  to  normal 
operating  conditions  as  the  abnormalities  of  war  and  Federal  Control  become 
more  remote.  General  expenses  decreased  $11,334,  or  three-fifths  of  one  per 
.vol.  .Maintenance  of  way  expenditures  increased  $395,082,  of  7.72  per 
cent  .v.r  1920.  The  applicati.  n  of  2.X66  tons  more  rails  and  112,418  more 
ties  than  were  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  1920  are  represented  by  an 
increase  in  these  two  items  of  $806,505,  and  increases  in  the  application 
of  other  track  materials  and  in  maintenance  of  interlockers  and  signals  added 
$322,003,  but  these  increases  were  largely  offset  by  reductions  in  other 
items.  Maintenance  of  equipment  charges  increased  $64,216,  or  one-half  of 
.-tie  per  cent  over  1920,  this  being  a  net  figure  representing  numerous 
items  both  of  increase  and  reduction:  an  increase  of  $757,757  represents 
retirements  of  freight-train  cars.  Traffic  expenses  increased  $107,177,  or 
27.73  per  rent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  re-establishment  of  traffic  agencies 
for  the  development  of  business  which  had  been  abolished  under  Federal 
Control.  The  reduction  of  $3,789,245,  or  17.49  per  cent  in  transportation 
expenses  is  explained  by  the  reduced  public  demand  for  transportation 
with  its  entailed  expense,  adjustments  in  wages  and  improved  operation. 
The  factor  last  indicated  is  illustrated  by  increases  in  the  gross  freight- 
train  loads  northbound,  in  the  heavy  tonnage  districts.  The  average  gross 
freight-train  load  from  Carbondale  was  3,765  tons,  an  increase  of  486  tons. 
or  12.9  per  cent,  and  from  Oneonta  it  was  3,601  tons,  an  increase  of  413  tons. 
or  11.5  per  cent.  The  average  delav  to  cars  passing  through  vards  was  re- 
duced from  11  hours  and  42  minutes  in  1920,  to  8  hours  and  35  minutes 
in    1921.   or   26.5    per    cent. 

On  Tune  25,  1921,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  ordered  certain  reductions 
in  wages  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1921.  The  resulting  saving  to  your 
'  'ng  the  last  six  months  of  1921.  was  $1,030,000,  or  8.77  per 
This  is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
:es  required  by  the  same  authority 
on  July  20,  1920,  the  increase  then  ordered  having  augmented  your  expen- 
ditures for  wages  approximately  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  Railroad  Labor 
Il.ard  has  also  made  some  revision  and  several  consolidations  of  rules 
affecting  working  conditions,  but  without  very  materially  mitigating  the 
severely  restrictive  and  grossly  extravagant  rules  that  resulted  from  uni- 
lateral negotiations  during  Federal  Control.  Extravagant  estimates  of 
the  savings  permitted  by  these  changes  in  the  form  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  working  rules  have  been  widely  circulated,  but  these  poten- 
tialities arc  far  more  evident  in  the  daily  press  than  they  are  possible  of 
realization  in  railway  practice — the  sole  point  at  which  they  could  benefit 
the   railway    industry   or   the    public. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  required  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  to  provide  for  a  schedule  of  rates  that  would  admit  of  a  return  of 
not  less  than  five  and  one-half  per  cent  or  more  than  six  per  cent  upon 
the  fair  value  of  the  properties,  from  March  1.  1920,  to  February  28, 
1922.  The  rate  of  return  to  be  deemed  reasonable  and  used  as  the  basis 
•of  rates  subsequent  to  the  later  date  was  left  to  determination  by  the 
Commission.  An  inquiry  intended  to  supply  information  on  which  to 
establish  the  basic  rate  of  return  for  the  next  period  and  covering  the 
general  level  of  railway  rates  and  the  relation  of  the  existing  body  of 
rates  to  industrial  and  traffic  conditions  was  begun  by  the  Commission  on 
December  14,  1921.  Many  witnesses,  including  shippers,  representatives 
-of  State  railroad  commissions  and  railway  officers,  were  heard  and  the 
Inquiry  has  but  recently  been  concluded.  No  announcement  of  the  future 
polic}  of  the  Commission,  in  the  matters  covered  by  this  investigation. 
Ii.is  been  made.  Under  existing  rates,  the  railways  of  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  earned  in  1921  about  half  the  income  provided  for  by  the  Trans- 
portation   Act    upon    a     valuation    absurdly    below    the    real    value    as    com- 

i  1   with  other  properties.      If  the  railways  are  to  be  required  to  write  off 

till  deficiency  as  a  permanent  loss  and  to  accept  a  lower  average  return  than 
■  li.it  earned  by  investments  in  LTnited  States  bonds,  they  will  not,  while 
taxes,  waces  and  operating  expenses  continue  at  the  present  levels,  he 
able   to   obtain    the   additional    capital    needed    for   their    expansion. 

The  proceeding  brought  by  the  principal  New  England  railroads,  except 
the  Boston  and  Albany  as  noted  in  the  report  for  last  year,  against  their 
connections,  including  your  company,  and  substantially  all  carriers  in  the 
country,  have  resulted  in  litigation  to  set  aside  an  order  by  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  undertook  to  increase  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  New  England  railways  by  about  $7,500,000,  to  be  diverted  from 
the  earnings  of  other  railways  by  means  of  modifications  in  the  bases 
UBed  in  dividing  the  through  charges  collected  in  respect  of  freight 
interchanged  between  New  England  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 
This  order  was  entered  as  of  January  30,  1922,  and  made  to  take  effect 
in  March  1,  1922,  b"l  the  effective  date  has  been  changed,  hv  amendment 
to  April  1,  1922.  On  July  6,  1921,  the  first  decision'  in  this  proceeding 
was  rendered  by  the  Commission,  a  majority  holding  that  the  New  England 
railways  had  not  established  their  complaint  and  refusing  to  grant  the 
relief  asked,  although  recommending  to  the  carriers  in  interest  a  general 
revision    of    the    divisions,    which    were    considered    as    inconsistent    and    in 


in    of    its    total    expenditur 
amount    paid   out    by   reason    of   the 


some   cas.  ^    to 

side.      Committees    were 

gested    by    the    Commission;  "but    before   these   committees    had    been 

istence   long  enough   to  present  any  definite   results,  certain  changes  in   the 

personnel   of  tht    Commissioi k    place   and    were    followed    by    the   filing. 

on    belialt    nt    the    .New    England   railways,   of  a   petition   for   a   re-argument. 

,'  '"',■   re-argumeni    tvas    granted    I,    with    m    addition  to.  or  change  of  any 

kind  in.  the  record  of  testimony,  the  Commission,  again  by  a  majority 
and  by  a  majority  that  included  all  the  members  appointed  after  the 
earlier  decision,  reversed  its  former  conclusion  and  decided  that  the  New 
England  complainants  had  established  their  right  to  the  relief  sought. 
The  order  issued  in  accordance  with  this  second  opinion  required  the 
defendants  to  shrink  their  division  by  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  present 
divisions  accruing  to  complainants,  in  cases  in  which  the  complainants  now 
receive  not  more  than  half  the  total  charge,  and  by  fifteen  per  cent  of 
their  own  present  divisions,  in  cases  in  which  the  existing  contracts  allow 
more  than  one-half  of  the  total  charge  to  the  complainants.  From  this 
result,  Commissioners  Hall,  Daniels  and  Esch  (the  latter,  as  a  member  of 
Congress  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  having  been  most  influential  in 
determining  the  character  of  the  present  law  under  which  the  Commission 
acts)  dissented.  Upon  advice  of  counsel  your  company  has  joined  the 
defendant  carriers  in  a  suit,  instituted  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  to  set  aside  this 
order  and  enjoin  its  enforcement.  The  hearing  upon  the  motion  for 
an    interlocutory   injunction   has  been   set    for   April   22,    1922. 


FEDERAL  VALUATION 


Preli: 


lary  statements  of  proposed  reports  to  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  valuation  of  your  lands  and  structures  were  furnished  to  your 
officers  during  1920  and  exceptions  were  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion covering  necessary  corrections  of  errors  and  in  unit  prices.  Sub- 
sequently, a  preliminary  accounting  report  was  received  and  examined 
by  your  Accounting  Department,  this  examination  disclosing  numerous 
errors  and  omissions  which  were  also  covered  by  exceptions.  No  formal 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  these  exceptions, 
although  through  conferences  with  representatives  of  your  Valuation 
and  Accounting  departments  and  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
ben  many  corrections  in  the  Land  and  Accounting  reports  have  been 
admitted.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  it  is  expected  that  the  Tentative 
Valuation  will  be  substantially  more  accurate  and  favorable  to  your  com- 
pany than  the  original  compilations.  No  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  conferences  concerning  the  exceptions  to  the  engineering  report,  al- 
though they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  since 
February  1,  1921.  The  cost  of  valuation  work  to  the  end  of  1921 
amounted  to  $563,532.98.  of  which  $426,961.38  was  charged  to  corporate 
operating  expenses  and  $136,571.60  to  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Ninety-four  new  industries  were  located  on  the  tracks  of  your  company 
during  1921,  as  compared  with  115  in  1920.  Thirty  extensions  to  old 
industries  and  twenty-five  industrial  side  tracks  were  constructed  and 
five  industrial  side  tracks  were  extended.  The  corresponding  numbers  for 
1920  were  sixty-three,  twenty  and  eight.  The  cost  of  new  industrial  side 
tracks  and  of  extensions  to  such  tracks  in  1921,  was  $95,620,  of  which 
$18,524  was  borne  by  your  company  and  $77,096  by  the  industries  served. 
Farm  Bureau  organizations  are  maintained  in  all  the  counties  traversed 
by  your  railway  and  representatives  of  your  industrial  department  have 
continued  to  work  with  them  and  with  all  other  Federal.  State  and  co- 
operative agencies  which  are  endeavoring  to  promote  agricultural  progress 
in  the  regions  adjacent  to  your  line.  Efforts  to  advance  the  work  of  local 
commercial    organizations    have    also    been    continued. 

ALLIED  TROLLEY    LINKS 

The  Union  Traction  Company  strike  which  began  on  January  29,  1921, 
as  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  resulted,  as  was  anticipated,  in  serious 
loss  of  revenues  and  in  extraordinary  additions  to  the  expense  of  operat- 
ing per  unit.  Additional  revenue  losses  resulted  from  the  illegal  opera- 
tion of  "jitneys"  which  affected  every  street-railway  route  and  the  failure 
of  the  public  authorities  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  The  strike  was 
formallj  abandon.-,!  on  November  24.  1921.  although  it  was  practically  at 
an  end  long  before  that  date,  and  the  subsequent  resumption  of  the  use  of 
these  lines  by  the  general  public  has  been  rapid,  so  that  traffic  is  now 
nearly  at  the  normal  level.  Continuous  efforts  by  the  legal  department 
of  this  company  have  greatly  reduced  the  competition  of  illegally  operated 
motor  vehicles.  N<  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  men  to  operate  the  cars  at  the  rates  of  wages  fixed 
when  the  former  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  Second  District 
declined  to  authorize  the  rates  of  fare  necessary  to  support  the  rates  of 
wages  then  in  force  and  took  its  position  in  favor  of  liquidation  of  wages, 
saying  in  part: 

"■     •     ..   ■     the  Commission     ....     in  the  order  about  to  be  made 
is   dealing   with   wages  of  the   employees. 

It  .      .      seems    clear    that    they    cannot     remain     at 

the  present  point  when   the  general  cost  list  is  receding. 

"■      •  .we    must    assume      .      .      .         that    the    trend    of    wages 

will  be  downward." 

The  services  supplied  by  the  United  Traction  Company  can  be  most 
satisfactorily  rendered  by  one-man  cars,  the  design  and  operation  of  which 
have  been  admirably  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  surface  transit 
in  urban  communities.  The  first  car  of  this  type  was  put  in  service 
during  June.  1921;  about  ninety  such  cars  are  now  in  use  in  Albany 
and  Troy  and  by  July  1.  1922,  it  is  expected  that  this  type  of  equipment 
Will  be  in  operation  for  all  regular  basic  schedules,  possibly  excepting  the  linos 
between   Albany   and    Troy  and    between   Albany   and    Cohoes. 

Since  January  28,  1921,  under  the  order  of  the  former  Public  Service 
Commission,  this  company  has  received  eight  cents  as  its  standard  fare 
(four  tickets  being  sold  for  thirty  cents)  in  Albany  and  but  six  cents  in 
Troy,  Watervliet.  Cohoes,  Green  Island,  Waterford  and  Colonie  and  five 
in  Rensselaer.  This  discrimination  was  considered  bv  the  former  State 
authority  to  be  required  by  the  then-existing  law.  A  statutory  change 
having  been  made,  by  which  the  new  Commission  is  empowered  to 
authorize  reasonable  rates  in  such  cases,  application  for  an  equalization 
of  rates  was  presented  to  the  Commission  early  in  November,  1921.  Testi- 
monv  was  taken  fnd  the  case  submitted  upon  briefs,  and  it  is  now  awaiting 
decision.  With  properly  equalized  fares,  one-man  cars  and  the  improved 
operation  now  possible,  the  income  account  of  this  property  should  become 
substantially    more     favorable. 

The  operating  revenues  of  the  Hudson  Vallev  Railway  Company  amounted 
to   $970,779.   operating  expenses  to   $921,320.   taxes   to   $64,066   and   the   net 
operating    deficit  _to    $14,607.      The    data    show    a    decrease    in    operating 
of    11.67    per   cent    and    in    operating    expenses    of    6.65    per    cent 
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with  an   increase  in  la-  13  pel    cent  and  a  decrease   :n  net  operating 

income  of  125.60  per  cent.  Operating  revenues  were  considerably  reduced 
by  the  strike  on  the  United  Traction  Company,  as  the  employes  refused 
to  operate  cars  south  of  Waterford  and  into  Troy  from  January  29  to 
August  17,  1921.  By  reductions  made  in  October  and  November.  1921, 
and  in  January,  1922.  the  wages  paid  by  this  company  were  equalized 
with    those    paid    by    the    United    Traction    Company. 

I  'n  August  9,  1921,  the  Public  Service  Commission  allowed  an  increased 
fare  on  the  interurban  lines,  representing  an  increase  of  one  cent  in 
each  zone  on  the  Glens  Falls  and  Waterford  divisions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  line  between  Mechanicville  and  Waterford.  The  urban  fares  in 
Glens  Falls,  Hudson  Falls,  Fort  Edward  and  Saratoga  remain  the  same 
as  formerly,  that  is,  seven  cents.  Full  benefit  from  the  new  rates  has 
not  been  obtained  on  account  of  labor  troubles  in  and  near  Glens  Falls 
and  Fort  Edward,  the  employes  of  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
other   companies  having  been  on  strike  since  early   last   spring. 

GENERAL   REMARKS 

The     -  existing    at    the    date    of    the    report 

for  last  year  was  not  relieved  during  1921.  The  movement  of  prices 
toward  lower  levels  continued,  with  some  interruptions  and  exceptions, 
and  there  were  some  re-adjustments  in  wages,  but  in  this  field  the  move- 
ment was  sporadic  and  commonly  insufficient.  Revision  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion, the  proclaimed  object  of  which  was  the  relief  of  industry,  raised 
the  tax  on  corporate  income  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  rate  of  ten 
to  that  of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  taxable  income,  while  the 
slight  mitigation  of  the  surtax  rates  on   individual  incomes  has  not   matcri- 


rlly  rcdu<-i-d  thr  advantage  of  tax-free  securities  compared  with  those 
that  can  be  issued  by  railways  and  other  privately-owned  enterprises.  The 
elimination  of  taxes  on  so-called  excess-profits  has.  of  course,  had  no 
beneficial  effect  upon  railways  and  other  industries  subject  to  public  regula- 
tion. The  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  extravagantly  heralded  as  the 
great  charter  of  an  era  of  reconciliation  between  the  purpose  of  a  re- 
formed regulative  system  and  the  inescapable  requirements  of  efficient 
industry,  has  failed  to  provide  the  railways  with  the  adequate  revenues 
recognized  on  all  sides  as  necessary  to  restore  confidence  on  the  part  of 
investors.  Under  these  conditions  the  rate  of  interest  has  declined,  not 
because  of  an  abundant  supply  of  investment  capital,  measured  by  the 
opportunities  for  its  utilization  in  desirable  expansion  of  productive  enter- 
prise, but  because  of  a  general  absence  of  confidence  that  such  expansion 
is  commercially  warranted.  With  the  capital  invested  in  existing  enter- 
prises as  idle  as  cars  lying  empty  on  railway  side  tracks  and  in  their 
yards,  and  labor  largely  idle,  because  of  lack  of  demand  for  the  products 
of  their  employment  at  prices  sufficient  to  pay  wages  and  for  raw  materials. 
there  is  little  incentive  to  seek  capital  for  new  undertakings  or  to  apply 
it  in  the  expansion  *>f  those  already  in  CMStence.  While  in  a  country 
so  rich  in  natural  resources,  industry  will  develop  recurrent  periods  of 
more  or  less  satisfactory  activity,  the  sources  of  genuine  improvement 
are  more  profound  than  any  yet  invoked.  They  suggest  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  great  truths  that  industry  and  prosperity  are  inseparable  and  that 
enterprise  to  be  productive  in  any  maximum  degree  must  be  unshackled. 
By  order   of  the   Board   of   Managers, 

L.  F.  LOREE, 

President. 
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The    revenues    and    expenses    in    detail    and    the  principal 
traffic  statistics  for  1921  compare  as  follows : 

1921  1920 
Operating  revenues : 

Freight     $3,076,756  $2,984,251 

Passenger     50,132  52,240 

MUk    88,722  72,531 

Total,  including  other    53,242,291  $3,146,209 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance    01    way    and    structures $381,911  $394,109 

Maintenance  of  equipment    607,376  607.442 

Traffic    expenses    21,32S  23.711 

Transportation      1,326.640  1.651.475 

General     92,587  98,325 

Total     $2,429,843  $2,775,062 

Net   revenue   fn-m  railway   operation    $312,448  $371,147 

Freight   traffic: 

Miles  operated    97  97 

Number  of   revenue  tons    4,639,163  5,927,454 

Number  of  revenue  tons  one  mile    321,459,650  409,680.013 

Average   distance   each    :  n    earned — miles    69.3  69.2 

Average  revenue  per  ton    $.66  $.50 

Passenger  traffic: 

Miles   operated    passcnec  r    j-crvice    87  88 

Number    of    passengers    121,600  140,984 

Number                                   .  nc    mile     1,463.147  1,705.329 

Average  distance  each  passenger  carried — miles   ...                  12.0  11.7 

Average   revenue   per   passenger   per  mile    $.41  $.37 

Lehigh   &   New   England. — Annual  Report. — The  comparative 

income  account  for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1921  and  1920, 

follows : 

Railway    operating    revenues:  1920* 

Anthracite    coal $2,410,883  $2,659,033 

Bituminous    coal 

Merely                                                                                       1.443,775  1.478,193 

25.241 

.    including   other 4.775.737  4,820.406 

Railway  operating  ex["  l 

Maintenance   of    wav    and    str  i   I  II  789,497 

Maintenance   of    equipment 1.169,865  1.048,207 

Traffic     80.160  70,381 

Transportation     1,617,195  1,836,042 

lieneral                                                                                                193.984  179,466 
I    railway    operating    expenses                             3.795.741 

Net    revenue    from    railway    operations  979,997 

*ay  operating  incomi  753,560 

non-operating    income  364,610 

1.118,170  1 

n     funded    .Irt.r                                                              316,413  325.638 

415,765  415,701 

702.405  865,526 

■i  Is              6.489  3,053 

Balance  tranaferri 

onbtaed  m  this 

The    principal    freight                              he  year   ended  December 
31,  1921,  compare  as  follows: 

13,780  6.881.491 

i  1,082.624 

589  560 

. 

43.77 

Warren    S.    Haydcn   has 


Midland  Valley. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  company 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
issue  $541,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be  sold 
at  not  less  than  75  or  to  be  pledged  as  security  for  short  term 
notes. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  re- 
port issued  this  week  shows  the  following  corporate  income  for 
the  year  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Gross     $16,185,129  $14, 

Expenses,    taxes,    etc 15.541.011  15,491,931 

Operating   income    5644,118  '$1,138,933 

Standard    return    

Government    gnarantv     3,362.818 

Other    income    '171.426  241.541 

T.  tal    incorr.e    J472.692  $2,916,872 

Interest,    etc 2.316,696 

Deficit     -.222  t$600.176 

S  irplus. 

Mineral  Range. — Annual  Report. — The  income  account  for  the 
year  ended   December  31.   1921,  compares  as   follows: 

1021  1920 

Operating    revenues    "  $562,590 

Operating    expenses    

Net  operating  deficit 125,760 

Railway  tax  accruals 4SJJ6 

iterating     deficit     186.091  1962570 

Total    non-operating   income 21.52b 

Gross    income    Def.  164,565  50,793 

Total   deductions   from   i;ros-    income..*..  87.374 

Net    deficit    2512939 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. — Authorized  to  Issue 
tics. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  Railway  to  issue  $3,000,000  of  com- 
mon stock  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  die  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  Railroad  and  also  a  $5.t>Vi.t>oit  first  mortgage  15-year 
gold  bond  to  he  pledged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  as 
collateral  security  for  a  loan  of 

The  annual  report  issued 
this   week   shows  a  corporate  income  a,  count   for  the  year  ended 

December  31.  1021,  as  follows: 

1930 
<  »i  rtatitiK   revenues  -.194,271 

Operating    r,rrn.r,  1.909.599 

"'      ■ 
u,r«    ind  •  n.    liectiMr 
Railwi  I    536.036 

other   operatlni 

(■crating  Income  14,494,739  124.194 

Mng    income  ». 257, 891  4.741.202 

,,.     :,.  sitpef. 4,617.009 
Son-opt  I.061.SS7 

rd    return  i 

15.270.487       14.16S.S2J 
11,733.471       II 


N'm-  met   line  Declined  — -The 

D  tnrr.e  Conur  tO  issue  a  certificate 

authorizing   this   company   I  IJ-milr    railroad   from   a 

|    Greenville    in    W'ehster   County.   Miss., 

paralleling   the   main    line    of   the   Gulf,    Mobile   A    Northern.      It 
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is  stated  that  the  record  indicates  that  applicant  has  not  given 
sufficient  attention  to  an  estimate  of  construction  costs  and  of 
operating  expenses  and  has  estimated  revenues  erroneously. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Annual  Report. — The  an- 
nual report  issued  this  week  shows  the  following  corporate  in- 
come account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Operating   revenues    $27,030,663  $23,953,824 

Operating    expenses    20,613,594  19,112,850 

Net    from    railway    operations 6,417,069  4,840,974 

Railway     tax    accruals 1,820,862  1,020,000 

Railway    operating    income 4,592,716  3,816,117 

Total    non-operating     income 3,962,030  691,357 

Gross   income    8,554,745  4,507,474 

Interest  on   funded   debt 1,623,492  1,640,640 

Miscellaneous    income    charges 2,191.491  92,408 

Total    deductions     4,232,041  2,258,623 

Net   income    4,322,705  2,248,85 1 

Total  sinking  fur.d  and  dividend  appropriations.  1,597,555  1,597,966 

Income   balance    2,725,149  650.883 

Norfolk  Southern. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  is- 
sued this  week  shows  the  following  income  account  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1921: 

1921  1920* 

Operating    revenues    $8,056,795         $6,610,402 

Ope.ating  expenses 6,752, 509  6,959,365 

Net   railuav  operating  income    1,304,286  Def.    348,963 

Railway    tax  '  accruals    366,095  219,416 

Railway    operating    income    937,852  Def.    569,079 

Total    non-operating    income    106,882  Def.l,684,258t 

Gross    income    1.020,259  Def.1,115,178 

Total   deductions    1,343,933  1,168,739 

Net   income    Def.323,674  Def.      53,561 

Front  and   loss  account : 

Net   credit    for    the    year    from    redemption    of 

bonds,   sale   of   securities   owned,    etc 313,953  273,729 

Net  result  for  the  year  Def.    9,720  220,168 

"Under  government  control  two  months,  and  operated  by  owners  balance 
of   year. 

+includes  rental  and  operating  deficit  paid  by  government  on  account  of 
operations   during   guaranty   period. 

Norfolk  &  Western.— Asks  Authority  to  Guarantee  Equipment 
Trust  Certificates. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  guarantee  $6,700,000  of  ten- 
year,  Sl/2  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the 
Virginia  Holding  Company  for  equipment  to  be  leased  to  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western.    The  certificates  are  to  be  sold  at  97.75. 

Northern  Pacific. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $115,534,300 
of  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage  bonds,  5  per  cent,  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  90  and  the  proceeds  used  to  redeem  at  103^ 
outstanding  joint  6l/z  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Great  Northern. 

Pere  Marquette. — Asks  Authority  to  Abandon  Branches. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  abandon  its  Remus  and  Mecosta  branches,  13.38 


and   11.23  miles,   respectively,   in  Mecosta   County,   Mich.,  on  the 
ground  that  the  traffic  is  insufficient. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — Annual  Report. — The  income 
account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  as 
follows : 

•1921  1920 

Operating   revenues    $2,808,939       $2,2S4,048 

Operating    expenses     3,660,192t       2.273,966 

Net   revenue  from  railway  operations    Def.  851,252     Def.  19,919 

Railway  tax  accruals    321,891  169,322 

Total    operating    inc.  me    Def.  1,173,230  Def.  190,367 

Total   non-operating  income    2,185,612  661,123 

Gross    income    1,012,382  470,755 

Total  deductions  from   gross  income    62,384  37,076 

Net    income    949,998  433,679 

Dividend    appropriations    of    income 544,242  433,679 

Income    balance 405,756  

•Includes   operating   results   of   West    Side   Belt    Railroad. 
"[Includes  $810,917   for  rehabilitation  of  road  and  equipment. 

Shreveport  &  North  Eastern. — Certificate  for  Construction 
Denied.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  this 
company's  application  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the  construction 
of  a  line  from  Minden,  La.,  to  a  point  near  Junction  City  on  the 
Arkansas  state  line,  36  miles,  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  presented 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  form  a  reasonably  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  line  or  to  indicate  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  for  the  enterprise. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. — New  Directors. — B.  F.  Yoakum,  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  A.  G.  Becker,  of  Chicago,  have  been 
elected  directors  to  succeed   Lorezo   Semple  and  T.   D.   Heed. 

Texas  Midland. — Guaranty  Certified. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  certified  the  amount  of  this  company's 
guaranty  for  the  six  months  period  of  1920  as  $158,367,  of  which 
$58,367  was  still  to  be  paid. 


Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  this  week  an- 
nounced final  settlements  for  the  federal  control  period  with  the 
Winston- Salem  Southbound  to  which  it  paid  $72,000  and  with  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  which  paid  director  general  $292,000. 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
May  9      Week  Year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way stocks 64.95        65.26  57.41 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way bonds 86.07        86.58  74.89 


Lethbridge  Viaduct  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

William  A.  Colston,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  effectne  May  1.  was  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  8,  and  whose  sketch  of  his  rail- 
way experience  was  published  in  the  issue  of  May  6,  has 
also  been  elected  a  director  of  this  company,  effective  May  3, 
and  vice-president  and  general  counsel  and  a  director  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  a  director  of  the  Fort  Wayne. 
Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  effective  May  10. 

James  B.  Sheean,  who  was  elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Chicago  S:  North  Western  and  the  Chicago. 
St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  effective  April  18,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago, 
was  born  in  Anamosa, 
Iowa,  August  24,  1863, 
attended  Beloit  College 
from  1881  to  1883.  was 
graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan 
in  1885,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in 
1888.  Thereafter  he  en- 
gaged in  general  law 
practice  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  until  September 
1,  1892.  when  he  en- 
tered railway  service  as 
an  attorney  for  the 
Fremont,  Elkhorn  & 
Missouri  Valley  (now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western')  at 
Omaha,  Neb.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral attorney  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  March 
1,  1905,  when  he  became  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago, 
in],  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  On  March  1,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general 
solicitor  of  that  company  and  on  October  1,  1918,  was  elected 
general  counsel  of  both  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha,  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
election  to  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  these 
companies. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

J.  F.  Fairlamb  has  been  appointed  auditor  oi  revenue  of 
>ral  and  the  Ottawa  &  New  York,  succeed- 
ing W  T.  McCulIoch,  deceased.  J.  S.  Conover  and  J.  McKen- 
drick  have  been  appointed  assistant  auditors  of  revenue. 
These  change*  were  effective  May  1.  The  office  of  auditor 
of  miscellaneous  accounts  has  been  discontinued  and  jurisdic- 
affairs  has  been  assumed  by  auditor  of  revenue 


Operating 

Charles  F.  Thomas  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  in 
of  traftV  and  operation  of  the  Nrzpercc  A  Idaho,  with 
hrad'i  ■.   Idaho,  to   succeed  J.   M.   Mitchell, 

resigned 


J.    B.   Sheean 


H.  D.  Guy  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke,  Ya„ 
effective  April  24. 

P.  W.  Clarkin  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Canadian  National  with  headquarters  at  Charlottetown. 
I'.   E.   I.,  succeeding  A.  McDonald,  retired. 

G.  W.  Curtis  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  succeeding  H.  P.  Timmerman,  retired. 

C.  S.  Blackman  has  been  promoted  to  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  effective  May  4,  to  succeed  M.  E.  Newell,  promoted 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  freight  traffic  manager.  Ef- 
fective the  same  date.  J.  A.  McNeill,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  assistant  freight  traffic  manager, 
with  headquarters  at   Nashville.  Tenn. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

H.  A.  Hampton,  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Portland 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  was  promoted  to  division  engineer,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  effective  May  1,  to  succeed  E.  E.  Mayo,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Sacramento.  Cat.,  to  succeed  F.  M. 
Siefer. 

Clarence  U.  Smith,  whose  promotion  to  district  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  effective  May  1.  was  reported  in  the  Railway- 
Age  of  April  29  (page 
1046),  was  born  at 
Philadelphia  on  June 
20,  1883,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 
Chicago,  in  1907.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  June,  1907.  as  an  in- 
strumentman  on  loca- 
tion on  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
at  Taft,  Mont.,  in  the 
Bitter  Root  mountains. 
For  the  next  seven 
years  he  served 
consecutively  as  in- 
strumentman  on  loca- 
tion, as  engineer  in 
charge  of  concrete 
work  on  several  bl 
and  terminal  projects 
on     the     Pacific     (."oast 

extension,  as  resident  engineer  on  the  Cannon  Ball  River 
line  in  South  Dakota,  and  on  double  track  work  in  Minnesota. 
Me  was  promoted  to  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  concrete 
work  on  the  Middle  district  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee 
in    1914,      In   1917  he  entered   militat  i   captain   in 

the  107th  Engineers,  32nd  Division,  with  which  he  served 
throughout   the  operations  of  this  d  Qtil  his 

discharge  in  May.  1919,  when  he  returned  to  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  Middle 
■  li'-trict.    where    he   remained    until    Deceml  en    he 

promoted   to  assistant  engineer  of  tlii  !   Mil 

u.iukee  and   the   Northern   divisions,    the   position    he   held   at 
me   of   his   recent    promotion 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

G.   H.   Pinion   lias  been   appointed   purchasing   agent  of  the 
Ir.ms  -  Mississippi    Terminal     with     headquarters     at     Dallas, 
lucceeding  l     M    Sullh  u, 


C.    U.    Smith 


Traffic 

P.  M  Snyder  has  .been  appointed  division  passenger  agent 
of  the  Buffal.  .  Koehestrr  ft  Pittsburgh  with  headquarters 
at  PitMhurgh,  Pa. 


Obituary 

William   B.  Sears,  one  of   the  builders   of   the   Flint  &   Pere 
Mr.   now   a   part   of   the   Pere    Marquette   System,   died 
at  Saginaw.  Mich  .  May  2.  at  the  age  of  90  v. 
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More  About  Public  Relations  Work 


npHE  railways  are  fully  and  admirably  equipped  to  present 
their  case  to  law  makers,  commissions  and  courts.  But 
law  makers,  commissions  and  courts  are  not  going  to  settle 
the  future  of  the  railways.  They  are  merely  agents — the 
public  is  their  principal.  In  this,  as  in  other  affairs,  the 
principal  will  in  the  long  run  determine  the  policies  carried 
out  by  the  agents. 

The  Transportation  Act  is  in  most  respects  a  good  law. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  used  its  provisions  to 
force  advances  in  certain  state  rates.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  both  these  provisions  and  the 
action  of  the  commission.  But  the  commission  would  never 
have  had  a  chance  to  set  aside  these  state  rates,  or  the  courts 
to  uphold  its  action,  if  the  Transportation  Act  had  not  been 
passed  by  Congress.  It  would  not  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  if  public  sentiment  had  not  been  favorable  to  the 
railways  at  the  time. 

Bills  to  repeal  every  provision  of  the  act  that  is  intended 
to  help  the  railways  already  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. They  will  be  passed  if  public  sentiment  favors  them 
They  will  be  defeated  if  public  sentiment  opposes  them.  No 
amount  of  money  and  ability  which  may  be  spent  in  pre- 
senting the  case  of  the  railroads  to  Congressional  commit- 
tees, commissions  and  courts  will  avail  to  secure  fair  and 
wholesome  regulation  unless  the  facts  and  arguments  pre- 
sented reach  and  influence  the  public.  The  railroad  problem 
will  not  be  solved  in  Washington.  How  can  anybody  think 
it  will  be  after  the  experience  of  the  last  15  years?  It  will 
be  solved  in  every  single  city,  town  and  rural  district  of 
the  United  States. 

Is  it  not  a  curious  thing  that  so  many  railways — practi- 
cally every  railway  in  fact — should  recognize  the  need  for 
employing  men  of  great  ability  to  represent  them  before  leg- 
islative committees,  commissions  and  courts,  and  that  so  few 
should  recognize  the  need  for  employing  men  of  equal  rank 
and  ability  to  represent  them  before  the  public?  Let  us  be 
frank  about  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  railway  manage- 
ments so  greatly  underestimate  the  importance  of  effective 
public  relations  work  that  they  would  think  a  man  was  a 
httle  crazy  who  should  suggest  that  each  large  road  should 
have  in  charge  of  its  public  relations  work  a  man  as  highly 
paid  and  as  able  as  those  at  the  head  of  its  legal,  operating, 


traffic  and  accounting  departments?  But  has  not  the  prob- 
lem of  establishing  satisfactory  relations  between  the  railways 
and  the  public  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  many  years 
to  be  quite  as  difficult  as  any  other  problem  confronting 
railroad  managements  ?  Is  it  not  at  least  as  far  from  solution 
as  any  other  big  problem  of  railroad  management?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  are  obvious.  If  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  public  relations  is  so  big,  so  difficult  and  so  far 
from  solution,  how  can  it  be  expected  it  will  ever  be  solved 
unless  by  men  who  are  able  in  proportion  to  the  bigness  of 
the  problem  and  who  can  devote  their  time  to  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of  public  relations  is  the 
problem  of  each  of  the  railroad  departments  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  public.  There  is  something  in  that  view. 
But  if  so,  the  departments  which  already  come  in  contact 
with  the  public  have  not  done  their  work  right.  Otherwise 
the  railroad  situation  could  hardly  be  what  it  is  today,  and 
what  it  has  been  for  years  past. 

The  present  railroad  situation  has  one  important  feature 
which  never  existed  prior  to  government  control.  The  rail- 
way labor  organizations  are  strongly  in  favor  of  government 
ownership.  They  would  prefer  to  have  coupled  with  it  the 
Plumb  Plan  of  employees'  management,  but  if  they  cannot 
get  that  they  want  government  management.  Government 
control  and  agitation  carried  on  by  labor  leaders  have  made 
a  large  part,  and  we  fear  a  majority,  of  the  railways'  own 
employees  active  critics  and  enemies  of  private  management. 
They  are  spreading  propaganda  against  private  management 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Employees  need  education,  and 
the  public  needs  education  to  nullify  the  propaganda  of  the 
labor  unions. 

It  may  be  that  adequate  and  effective  public  relations  work 
could  be  done  through  the  existing  departments  of  the  rail- 
ways One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  this  is  that  it 
never  has  been  done  through  them,  and  is  not  being  ade- 
quately and  effectively  done  through  them  now.  Past 
experience  may  be  misleading,  but  it  indicates  that  adequate 
public  relations  work  never  will  be  done  on  most  railways 
until  a  special  department  closely  co-ordinated  with  the 
other  departments,  and  especially  with  the  president's  office, 
is  established  on  each  large  railway  system.  The  president 
gets  his  information  and  recommendations  regarding  traffic, 
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operating,  engineering  and  other  matters  from  specialists  on 
those  subject.-  in  the  existing  departments.  He  bases  his 
policy  largely  on  this  information  and  these  recommenda- 
tions. Past  experience  makes  it  doubtful  if  he  will  get  the 
information  and  recommendations  regarding  public  relations 
that  he  needs  until  he  has  high  grade  specialists  on  public 
relations  to  give  them  to  him. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened  to  the  railroads  within 
the  last  15  years  owing  to  an  uninformed  and  hostile  public 
sentiment,  it  is  surprising  how  much  has  been  done  to  nullify 
the  effect  of  this  public  sentiment  and  how  little  has  been 
done  to  change  the  public  sentiment  itself,  which  is  the  cause 
producing  the  effects.  Why  devote  so  much  energy  and 
ability  to  defeating  proposed  adverse  legislation  after  it  has 
been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  and  Congress,  and  to 
fighting  it  in  the  courts  after  it  has  been  passed,  and  so  little 
energy  and  ability  to  changing  the  public  sentiment  which 
causes  the  legislation  to  be  introduced  and  passed?  Why, 
in  other  words,  so  often  abandon  the  front  line  trench  almost 
without  a  struggle,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  fighting 
is  done  in  the  last  trench,  the  loss  of  which  means  that  all 
is  lost?  Or,  to  use  a  specific  illustration  from  very  recent 
experience,  why  let  hostile  sentiment  regarding  the  Trans- 
[■ortation  Act  be  created  among  the  farmers  by  false  and 
unfair  propaganda,  which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  was 
allowed  to  go  almost  unanswered  for  months,  and  then  make 
a  strenuous  effort  in  Washington  to  defeat  legislation  to 
emasculate  the  Transportation  Act  which  has  been  introduced 
by  leaders  of  the  agricultural  bloc  to  cater  to  the  sentiment 
among  farmers  thus  created? 

Under  present  conditions  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every 
high  railway  officer  would  place  where  he  would  have  to 
read  it  every  day  a  sentiment  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln: 
that  with  public  sentiment  everything  is  possible;  without  it, 
nothing  can  be  done. 


The  railways  are  among  the  largest   users  of  lumber  and 
icfa   they   have  much   in   common   with   the   produo 

this  commodity,     Yet   there  has   long 

Railways  Should  existed  a  controversy  between  the  manu 

Participate  in      facturers  and  the  railway  users  of  lum 

Lumber  Conference1 " r    particularly    regarding   sixes   and 

grade-      I  In-  saw  mill  operators  have 

dned  of  tin  ol  railway  purchasers  for  cer 

i  in  common  use  elsewhere  preventing  order-  for 

materials  from  being  filled   fn  ad  requiring 

that  tl  i  urthermore  the  producers  have 

ined  that  the  manner  in  which  the  railway-  place  their 

at  them  from  utilizing  the  entire  tree  to  Ik 
advanl  I  the  other  hand  obje<  t  to 

ted   to  tin  ti 
•  the  volutin-  of  their  pun  ha  thi  m  t>> 

which  are  adapted  esp 

to   til'  in    a    better 

n  to  know  their  needs  than  the  manufacturers  ami  that 


if  they  do  not  use  the  entire  tree  it  is  the  problem  of  the  manu- 
facturer as  a  merchandiser  to  develop  other  demands  for 
the  -urplus  material  as  the  packer  ha-  done  50  Successfully 
with  his  various  meat  products.  In  view  of  these  con 
of  opinion  it  is  important  to  note  that  Herbert  Hoove- 
retary  of  commerce,  has  called  a  conference  of  luml>er  manu- 
facturers and  u-er-  at  Washington  during  the  week  of  Ma) 
22,  and  that  the  railway  users  of  lumber  are  invited  to 
participate  in  thi-  conference  on  Thursda)  of  that  week  when 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  railway  phases  of  this  prol>- 
lem.  The  large  volume  of  luml>er  and  lumUr  products  pur- 
chased annually  by  the  railway-  warrants  the  roads  in  see- 
ing that  they  are  properly  represented  at  thi-  conference  in 
order  that  their  interests  may  be  protected  in  any  standards 
which  may  be  developed,  while  at  the  same  time  promoting 
the  maximum  economy  in  the  cutting  and  use  of  lumUr 
product-. 


The  second  article  on  the  International  Railway  Congri  -- 
at  Rome  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue.    In  addition 

to  summing  up  the  reports  of  the  vari- 

English  ous    sections,    Mr.    Dunn    has    written 

the  Railway       rather   informally   his  opinions   of  the 

Lan^ua^e  value  of   tin    I  -       I  he  diversity 

which  exist-  between  European  and 
American  railway  practii  he  feels,  make  it  im- 

probable that  the  two  continent-  can  learn  from  each  other. 
Imt  rather  the  contrary — the  verj  fact  that  methods  and 
equipment  differ  so  widely  make-  any  effort  to  exchange 
knowledge  the  more  likely  to  be  fruitful.  Unfortunately, 
however,  delegate-  from  English-speaking  countries  were  not 
able  to  profit  by  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  as  much  as 
could   be  desireil   because   the   French   and    Italian   Ian.. 

were  used  almost  exclusively  while-  English,  the  language  of 
those  who  operate  b)  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  rail- 
way mileage,  wa-  used  but  slightly.  Whatever  the  reason  for 
this,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  English-speaking 

ti  -  did  not  and  cannot  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from 
a  convention  conducted  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue.  "Modern 
I  ran-port.''  a  British  i  ontemporarv  of  ours,  in  speaking  of 
a  convention  to  be  held  shortly  in  London,  expresses  the 
thought  that  it  will  be  of  more  value  than  the  International 
Railway  Congress  because  English  only  will  be  used.  The 
next  International  Railway  Congress  will  be  held  at  Madrid. 
Spain,  in   1027 — a  long  time  off.    Hut  now.  while  the  Rome 

iiinii  i-  fresh  in  mind,  is  the  time  for  action.    S 
in  English  to  run  concurrently  with  those  in  other  tongues 
do  not  seem  too  much  to  ask.  in  view  of  the  predominance 
of  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  operation  of  the  railways 
of  the  world. 


Millions    of    chilled    cast-iron    car    wheels    are    in    scrx; 
American  railroad-  and.  owing  to  the  large  number  involved. 
any  improved  method  of  maintenance 
Car    Wheel  or  securing  greater  wheel  mileage  is  of 

Grinding    Effects     importance        Railroad  men  of  wide   .\ 
Savings  perience  advocate  the  grindu 

iron    car    wheels,    both    new    and    those 
with    tl.it    spots,    maintaining    that    increased    wheel    mi 

and  economy  are  effected.     In  view  of  the  possible  savings, 

the  subject  of  ,ar  wheel  grinding  is  highly  important  and  of 

■  io  lusher  mechanical  department  officer!      Ri 
garding  tin-  practa.    I      \    Murray,  shop  superintendent  of 

the  Ch  ll    Huntington.  \\      \         -    ■  -.   "Pur 

ing  the   year  1921,  466  pur-  of  cast-iron  car  wheels 
ground  at  Huntington  at  a  saving  of  $13.80  per  pair,  or  a 
total    saving   of   about   $6,400.     It   requires  on   an 
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45  min.  to  grind  out  the  flat  spots  on  one  pair  of  wheels. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  investment  for  the  grinding 
mat  bine  pays  a  good  dividend,  in  addition  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  wheels.  With  the  great  number  of  car 
wheels  ground  at  this  point,  we  have  never  had  one  that 
has  been  through  the  process  of  grinding  returned  on  ac- 
count of  sliding  flat."  This  testimony  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  favor  car  wheel  grinding.  Apparently  a 
car  wheel  which  is  once  ground  true  and  concentric  with  the 
journal  is  far  less  likely  to  lie  gripped  by  the  brake  shoe 
and  develop  another  flat  spot.  The  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  there  is  also  less  danger  of  hot  boxes  with  ground  wheels 
owing  to  the  fact  that  hammer  blows,  tending  to  cause  the 
journal  box  packing  to  leave  the  journals,  are  eliminated. 
There  are  several  well-founded  arguments  in  favor  of  grind- 
ing new  wheels  before  they  are  placed  in  service  and  this 
practice  is  being  followed  on  another  large  eastern  road  in 
the  case  of  chilled  cast-iron  wheels  under  local  passenger 
equipment,  the  advantages  claimed  being  easier  riding  wheels 
and  coaches  and  less  danger  of  the  subsequent  development 
of  flat  spots. 


It  has  been  distinctly  encouraging  to  note  in  recent  months 
the   growing   number   of    construction    items   of   magnitude, 

indicating   that   the   most   progressive 

Confidence  railroads  are  taking  real  steps  not  only 

in  the  to  remedy  existing  inadequacies  but  to 

Future  provide    some    measure    of    expansion 

for  the  future.  The  past  year  or 
year-and-a-half  has  been  rife  with  pessimism  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  shake  loose  from  it.  Business  today  needs 
some  sort  of  a  pace-maker  and  the  railways  are  taking  that 
position.  Naturally  any  business  they  stimulate  reacts  to 
their  own  advantage;  in  their  potential  purchasing  pos- 
sibilities they  have  a  powerful  and  tremendously  effective 
influence  for  the  quicker  betterment  of  general  business. 
Many  roads  have  large  budgets  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment needs  which  for  good  reasons  they  have  not  as  yet  felt 
that  they  could  start.  Others,  perhaps  more  able  financially 
or  more  willing  to  gamble  on  the  future,  have  started  pro- 
grams which  will  shortly  run  into  large  expenditures.  The 
most  recent  item  is  that  of  the  New  York  Central's  Castleton 
bridge  project  calling  for  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  about 
$20,000,000,  of  which  probably  about  twelve  million  will  be 
spent  in  the  next  two  years.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
this  road  ordered  new  equipment  and  materials  involving  an 
expenditure  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  million  dollars. 
The  stimulus  to  general  business  from  these  two  expenditures 
cannot  help  but  be  felt.  Certainly  that  system  will  be  better 
prepared  to  handle  the  traffic  which  is  bound  to  come  and  to 
profit  from  it.  One  distinct  need  today- — and  one  clearly 
emphasized  by  the  recent  activities  of  such  roads  as  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Santa  Fe  and  a  small  number  of  others — 
is  a  thorough  confidence  in  the  future  and  a  determination 
to  go  ahead. 


The  1921   annual  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  a  review  of 
which  appears  on  another  page,  is  a  document  of  only  22 
pages.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
Annual  satisfactory  annual  reports  which  it  has 

Reports  and       been    our    pleasure  to  examine.     The 
Publicity  reason  for  this  is  that  the  report  pre- 

sents to  the  Lehigh  Valley  stockholders 
a  picture  of  the  company's  operations  as  adequate  and  com- 
plete as  many  other  railroad  companies  succeed  in  giving  in 
two  or  three  times  that  number  of  pages.  The  report  is  also 
characterized  by  a  new  and  interesting  feature.    In  addition 


to  the  usual  remarks  of  the  executive  there  appears  at  the 
end  of  the  report  a  statement  to  security  holders  which  un- 
questionably will  be  read  by  them  with  interest  and  value. 
The  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  report  present  an  analysis  of 
the  present  railroad  problem,  the  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
home  to  the  stockholder  and  bondholder  his  or  her  particular 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroads.  The  annual  report 
may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  presentation  of  the  year's 
statistics  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  informing  the 
security  holders  of  what  the  railroad  is  doing  or  what  it  is 
trying  to  do  to  meet  its  particular  conditions.  It  can  easily 
be,  and  too  often  is,  the  first  without  the  second,  for  it  is 
not  an  easy  task,  even  for  those  required  to  do  it,  to  analyze 
a  complicated  mass  of  statistical  data.  It  is  the  modem 
idea,  however,  that  the  security  holder  should  be  told  the 
facts  and  told  equally  what  the  facts  mean.  The  fact  that 
a  stockholder  is  a  stockholder  shows  him  to  be  in  a  receptive 
attitude  to  hear  the  executive's  story  and  the  railroad  should 
be  fair  to  him  and  tell  him  that  story.  The  Lehigh 
Valley  has  taken  a  progressive  step  that  we  hope  will  be 
followed  by  such  of  the  other  railroads  as  have  not  as  yet 
realized  the  value  of  taking  their  stockholders  fully  into  their 
confidence. 


Radio  Legislation  and  the  Railroads 

Further  legislation  for  the  control  of  radio  commu- 
nication is  expected  to  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, which  will  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  per- 
manent board  to  control  all  radio  communication  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill,  which  will  be  an  amendment  to 
the  radio  act  of  1912,  under  which  radio  communication  is 
at  present  regulated,  will  be  introduced  by  Representative 
Wallace  H.  White  of  Maine  and  is  designed  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  greater  control  and  regulation  over 
this  new  form  of  communication.  The  powers,  however,  will 
not  be  absolute.  It  is  proposed  that  the  permanent  board 
of  control  will  have  a  member  each  from  the  army,  navy, 
commerce,  post  office  and  agriculture  departments  and  five 
civilian  members  representing  the  public,  skilled  amateurs, 
manufacturers,  scientific  and  other  civilian  interests. 

The  possibilities  for  the  use  of  radio  in  the  railroad  field 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  government  or  by  the  rail- 
roads, for  its  application  to  railroad  service  is  already  re- 
ceiving careful  study  by  a  committee  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  section  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
while  a  number  of  railroads  are  conducting  researches  to 
ascertain  its  applicability  to  varying  conditions  of  service. 
There  is  a  large  field  for  the  use  of  short  range  sets  to  meet 
emergency  requirements  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  pole  lines 
because  of  floods,  sleet  storms,  etc. ;  for  trains  marooned  by 
storms  or  other  reasons;  for  construction  gangs  and  wrecking 
crews,  etc.  Other  possibilities  for  the  use  of  radio  are  for 
communication  between  the  head  and  rear  ends  of  trains,  for 
long  range  operation  between  general  headquarters  and  divi- 
sion points,  and  for  automatic  train  control.  It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  it  may  find  use  in  the  signal  field.  While  it 
is  evident  that  these  applications  will  create  numerous  com- 
plications the  importance  of  radio  to  railroad  work  is  so 
great  that  the  railroads  should  receive  consideration  in  the 
administration  of  any  legislation  relating  to  it. 

Herbert  Hoover,  as  secretary  of  commerce,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  is  contemplated  that  the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  radio  will  come,  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  railroads  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  the  roads  desire  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  board  of  control  he  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  such  a  request.     The  railroads  should  be  repre- 
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rd  in  order  that  all  avenues  of  communi- 
cation may  be  available  tor  their  use.  because  the  railroads, 
unlike  the  commercial  telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
have  ;  mtry  lines  on   which   they  can  maintain 

communication  when  something  happens  to  their  Lin 
communication  along  the  right-of-way.  Action  shoul 
taken  for  tl  of  their  own  inter 


An  Excess  of  Well  Intentioned  Zeal 

Tin    Railroad  Labor  Board  :  that  the  conl 

entered  into  between  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the 
Bumharn  Car  Repair  Company  for  the  operation  of  it-  shops 
"are  in  violation  of  the  Transportation  Act  insofar  as  they 
purport  or  are  con-trued  by  the  carrier  to  remove  said  em- 
ployee- from  the  application  of  said  act.  and  that  those  pro- 
visions of  the  contract-  affecting  the  wages  and  working  rule- 
re  in  violation  of  decision:-  Xo.  2.  X~o.  11Q 
Mo.  147  of  this  Board." 
Tin-  decision,  particularly  as  it  is  the  first  of  some  36 
similar  cases,  must  he  regarded  a-  one  of  the  most  important 
and  far-reaching  which  ha-  yet  been  made  by  the  Board. 
It  may  be  regarded  from  two  angles.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
must  if  admitted  tli.it  it  w.i-  the  natural  one  for  the  Board 
to  make  in  the  light  of  it-  previous  policy  and  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  latest  step  in 
a  long  series  of  decisions,  in  all  of  which  the  Labor  Board 
assumes  the  riuht  to  judge  whether  or  not  it  has  been  exceed- 
ing the  authority  granted  to  it  in  the  Transportation  V  t 
The  Railway  Agi  believes  that  in  the  activities  of  the  Board 
culminating  in  this  decision  the  Board  has  gone  too  far. 
lilways  will  be  very  much  remiss  in  their  duty  if  they 
do  not  tight  the  decision  and  carry  the  matter,  if  nece— ary. 
to  the  highest  courts 

It  i-  natural  for  an  ambition-  man.  or  a  group  of  men.  to 
trv  to  secure  all  in  the  way  of  position  and  power  that  iir- 
cumstances  [>ermit  them  to  attain.  This  doctrine  is  the 
very  definition  of  the  word  ambition.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  theory  of  evolution  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  whatever  i  all  it.  The  Constitution 

of  the  United  State-  gives  due  regard  to  it  because  the  basic 
principle  of  our  form  of  government  i-  that  it  -hall  function 
becks  and  balances.      The  .  reators  of  our 
ment   feared   that  there  might   some  day  an-e  a   |>ower 

which   in  those  day-,  of  course,  they  personified   in   King 

Ml  England.       They,    therefore,    worked    out    a 

mould  I"-  three  departments  of  government, 

legislative  and  the  judicial,  each  of  which 
k  or  balance  on  the  other  two. 
far   rr.u  bing   one.       It    Was    applied    to   the 

i  ommei        I  ommission     and     that    bod)     went 

eriod  of  trying  and  testing  in  the  courts 

were  determined  to  the 

.or  Board  thus  far  has 

Is      with    the 

Pennsylvania     have  been 
oid  permil  •  gain  more 

d  more  authority  day  b; 

administra- 

.  n  allowed  to  wield  a  power  whii  h, 
inted  to  it  by  the  Trans 

M    primarily 

1 

Board, 


portation  A.  t  were  purposely  framed  with  that  idea  upper- 
mo-t.  There  seems,  however,  too  much  of  an  attitude  on  the 
of  the  railway  managements  to  forget  this  important 
aspei  t  of  the  situation.  The  Labor  Board  should  not  be  the 
arbiter  of  its  own  activity. 

Realizing  a-  we  must  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
ambih'  ire  all  the  power  and  rights  that 

it  i  an  ethically  secure  and  that  it  is  properly  doing  its  utmost 
to  justify  it-  existence  a-  a  part  of  our  government,  we  may 
go  further.     Taking  the  decision   it-elf  in  the   Indiana  Har- 
lt  case,  we  rind  these  words:  "On  the  other  hand,  the 
Transportation    Act   was   not  enacted   primarily   for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  rights  of  either  carrier  or  employee  except  in- 
ii  protection  was  involved  m  the  paramount  pur- 
of   the   act;    that    is.   to  insure   to   the   public,   as    far   as 
le.  efficiency  and   uninterrupted   railway  transportation 
by  protecting  the  people  from  the  loss  and  suffering  incident 
to  the  interruption  of  traffic  growing  out  of  controversies  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  the  employee-  who  do  their  work.  This 
,ut  is  the  congressional  assertion  of  a  public  right." 

There  is  also  a  statement  that  "it  is  important  if  by  such 
contract  the  carrier  seeks  to  remove  its  employees  from  un- 
der the  application  of  a  law  which  the  people  have  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  industrial  peace  upon  the 
railways."  Of  course,  in  this  case,  there  was  no  question  of 
the  interruption  of  transportation  that  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  The  employees  of  the  Burnham  Car  Repair  Com- 
pany were  not  threatening  a  strike.  But  the  point  is  that 
the  Labor  Board  has,  if  anything,  given  an  exalted  importance 
to  the  fear  of  interruptions  to  transportation.  The  Trans- 
portation Act,  however,  also  requires  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(ommission  to  establish  a  level  of  rate-  which  will  yield 
a  i  ertain  rate  of  return  "under  honest,  efficient  and  economi- 
cal management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  way,  structures  and  equipment 

Why  have  the  railroads  contracted  for  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment? One  of  the  best  reasons  we  haw  seen  is  given  in  a 
re|x>rt  recently  issued  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  Research  Report  Xo.  46  dated  February,  1^22.  and 
entitled,  "Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions."  This 
re|M)rt  contain-  on  page  "7.  Chart  9:  Hourly  earnings, 
-killed  -hop  labor,  Class  I  railroad-,  compared  with  skilled 
labor  in  foundries  and  machine  shop-.  The  chart  show-. 
among  other  tiling,  this  rather  pertinent  fact  that  wherea- 
in  July.  1914,  skilled  labor  in  railroad  -hops  and  in  foun- 
dries  and  machine  shops  outside  the  railroad  field  hourlv 
wages  were  nearly  on  a  parity,  in  <  >.  toU-r.  1921,  skilled 
railroad  -hop  lal«>r  wa-  receiving  an  hourlv  rate  of  75.4 
■  eiit-   but   in   other  -hop-   a    rate  of   llightl)    over  60  cents,   a 

ice  of  say  15  i tin-     i  or  December  a  figure  i-  given 

for   labor  in    foundries   and   machine  -hop-   of   57.3    Cents  or 

Cents   le--  than   the  October  railroad   -hop  figure.       Tin 

report  contains  also  many  other  intei  ils  cm.  em 

iml;    the    rule-    and    working    conditions    in    railroad    -h 

notably  the  effects  of  the  national  agreements  as  modified  bj 

i-or  Board  id  isions,     Among  other  things  it  is  pointed 
I  -heps  much  work  is  i  irried  out  by  nun 
Bed  as  machinists  which  in  other  -hop-  would  be  done 
b)   helpers  or  handwm  n 

denl    \    II    Smith,  of  the  New  tral  and  of 

the  [nd  H        ■  Belt  ha-  added  -ome  iiirthcr  interesting 

data.     IT-  i-  quoted    i-  saying       I 
that  the  men  employed   in  these  sh 

•hat  they  were  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  working 
■  ..n-  and  protested  against  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  i  Furthermore,  t)  which 

■ 

l        -irikint: 
point,    however,    i-    that    the    results   slnnv   ,in    in 

ompared  with  the  operation-  of  these 
by   the   railroad    company   under   the   rule-   and    ' 
I        ■  •    I 
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The  underlying  reasons,  then,  for  the  contracting  of  the 
shop-  are:   (1)  that  the  I  d's  -rale  is  considerably 

in  excess  of  that  paid  similar  labor  elsewhere;  or  (2) 
that  when  oot  working  under  the  provisions  still  remaining 
from  the  national  agreements  the  labor  was  40  per  cent  more 
efficient. 

It  mu.-t  Ik'  remembered  that  in  paragraph  (d)  of  section 
307,  the  Transportation  Act  says:  "In  determining  the  just- 
nil  reasonableness  of  such  wages  and  salaries  or  work- 
inn  condition?  the  Board  shall,  as  far  as  applicable,  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  relevant  circumstances,  (1) 
["he  scale  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in  other 
industries  ."     This,  quite  apparently,  the  Labor  Board 

ol  done.  The  railroads,  in  contracting  out  their  shops, 
did  attempt  to  do  so.  It  would  appear  that  the  Labor 
Board  is  in  a  position  where  in  altogether  too  great  a  degree 
it  is  trying  to  subsidize  railroad  shop  labor  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  who,  in  the  long  run,  pay 
the  additional  wages  or  who  pay  for  the  reduced  efficiency 
under  the  railroad  shop  rules. 

The  Lalxw  Board's  decision  in  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
lase  is  in  line  with  its  previous  decisions  in  the  matters  of 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  railway  shop  labor. 
The  Board,  in  establishing  the  wages,  should  seek  to  insure, 
if  it  can,  the  maintenance  of  these  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  all  railway  shops.  From  its  own  point  of  view, 
the  Board  is  correct  in  believing  that  the  contracting  of  the 
shop  is  an  evasion  of  its  previous  decisions.  But,  the  car- 
rier must  lie  regarded  as  being  between  two  fires — the  neces- 
sity of  operating  efficiently  and  economically,  and  the  Labor 
Board's  decisions  which  in  effect  prevent  it  from  doing  so 
as  far  as  its  shops  are  concerned. 

Matters  cannot  lie  allowed  to  go  on  in  this  way.  The 
question  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  default.  That  is 
why  we  maintain  that  the  railroads  should  come  out  fairly 
and  squarely  for  their  rights.  The)'  should  go  to  the  courts 
or  to  the  public  for  an  ascertainment  of  how  far  the  Board's 
power  extends,  or  was  intended  by  the  Transportation  Act 
to  extend.  There  is  no  precedent  under  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  which  permits  the  Labor  Board  as  a  govern- 
mental body  to  \x  allowed  to  gather  in  authority  in  all 
directions  without  control  or  as  it,  in  its  own  mind,  sees  fit. 

New   Books 

Index-Digest  ol  Decisions  ot  toiled  States  Labor  Board;  Compiled 

by  Bxtrcau  of  Information  of  the  Southern  Railways;  Published 

and  Distributed  by  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association, 

1116  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.    Bomid  in  paper. 

6  in.  b\<  9  in.  size,  332  pages.     Price  SO  cents.    In  lots  of  100 

or  more,  25  cents. 

The  present   edition  of  the   Index-Digest  succeeds  the  first 

edition  gotten  out  last  September.     The  book  gives  the  gist 

of  even-  decision  rendered  by  the  Labor  Board  up  to  May  1, 

1922.     References  are  given  so  that  the   full  text  may  be 

obtained.     Experience  has   demonstrated,  however,  that  the 

use  of  this   Index-Digest  eliminates  the  time  and  labor  of 

reading  through  the  full  text  of  the  decisions. 

Under  alphabetical  subject  headings  it  gives  a  summary 
of  every  decision  relating  to  each  subject — containing  all 
the  necessary  practical  information  that  anyone  would  or- 
dinarily have  occasion  to  use.  This  arrangement  enables  one 
readily  to  obtain  desired  data  regarding  decisions. 
The  new  edition  has  the  added  feature  of  two  sections, 
lively  showing  by  roads  and  by  labor  organizations  the 
decisions  to  which  each  has  l>een  a  party.  These  two  ad- 
ditions should  prove  useful  in  cases  where  the  particular 
decision  or  principle  involved  is  remembered  by  the  name  of 
the  labor  organization  or  the  name  of  the  railroad.  In  other 
words,  the  publication  is  indexed  and  cross-indexed  in  al- 
most every  conceivable  way. 
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[  The  Railway  Age  welcomes  letters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words— are  particularly  appreciated.  The  editors  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  facts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

"Our  Road" 

Ntw  York 

To  the  Editor: 

We  all  recall  that  before  the  days  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  reign 
as  autocrat  of  the  railroads,  there  was  what  we  often  call 
"high  morale"  among  railroad  men — in  the  train  service 
particularly;  meaning  that  there  was  a  company  spirit  and 
every  man  took  pride  in  his  road,  its  equipment,  etc. 

Coming  down  on  the  Lackawanna  last  Sunday  I  ran 
across  a  flagman  that  took  me  back  to  those  by-gone  days. 
He  took  personal  pride  in  pointing  out  the  improvements  this 
railroad  had  made  in  the  past  few  years,  the  location  of  the 
old  abandoned  line,  the  drop  after  passing  Pocono  Summit, 
the  Gap  as  seen  from  the  distance,  and  many  other  things 
that  might  interest  a  weary  traveler.  After  passing  a  dairy 
plant  he  went  on  to  tell  how  many  cars  the  Lackawanna 
carried  to  New  York  daily  as  its  share  in  supplying  milk 
to  the  great  city,  and  then  stated  that  within  15  minutes  we 
would  pass  the  empty  milk  trains  returning;  in  less  than  20 
minutes  three  empty  milk  trains  passed  going  up  the 
mountain. 

All  this  was  not  overlooked  by  the  usual  traveler,  but 
what  impressed  me  most  was  he  always  referred  to  the  Lacka- 
wanna as  "our  road,"  "our  line,"  "we,"  "us"  and  similar 
personal  terms;  all  of  which  leads  me  to  hope  that  some  day 
the  men  will  have  the  same  interest  in  their  road  as  they 
had  before  the  days  of  federal  control. 

E.  F.  Garwood. 


A  Permanent  Railway 

Supply  Exhibit  in  Chicago 

Chicago. 

To  the  Editor: 

Chicago  is  universally  recognized  as  the  railway  supply 
center  of  the  United  States.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
more  railways  have  general  offices  in  that  city  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  country,  makes  Chicago  the  ideal  location 
for  a  permanent  railway  supply  exhibit.  If  a  census  could 
be  taken  of  all  of  the  railway  supply  concerns  which  main- 
tain headquarters  in  Chicago  and  also  of  those  with  branch 
offices  in  that  city,  I  feel  sure  that  one  would  be  surprised 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  centered  there.  Further- 
more, the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  for  office  rent  by 
these  companies  would  pay  the  interest  on  a  very  large  invest- 
ment to  provide  a  building  to  house  this  exhibit. 

My  idea  is  that  this  building  should  be  located  on  the 
lake  front  and  have  track  connection.  The  ground  floor 
should  be  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  cars,  locomotives, 
snow  plows,  wreckers  and  other  heavy  railway  equipment 
standing  on  its  own  wheels.  The  second  and  possibly  the 
third  floors  might  well  be  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  even 
the  heaviest  of  shop  tools  with  a  crane  or  other  hoisting 
equipment  to  raise  these  tools  from  the  first  or  track  floor 
to  the  second  or  third  floor.  Permanent  exhibits  of  railway 
supplies,  light  machine  tools,  pneumatic  tools  and  other  de- 
vices now  being  sold  to  the  railways  could  be  presented  on 
three  or  four  additional  floors.    Above  these  exhibition  floors 
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office  spaa  could  be  provided  to  accommodate  at  least  most 
of  the  railway  supply  companies  now  scattered  throughout 
the  city.  Above  the  offices  there  should,  if  possible,  be  a 
number  of  sleeping  rooms  with  baths  and  on  the  very  top  of 
the  building  a  suitable  i  lub. 

the  central  point  to  which  all  railway  and  rail- 
way supply  men  come  or  through  which  they  pass  at  inter- 
rhe  establishment  of  a  large  exhibit  of  a  wide  variety 
of  railway  tools  and  equipment  in  one  building  will  afford 
an  educational  opportunity  for  these  men  which  they  will 
not  fail  to  take  advantage  of.  It  will  also  conserve  the  time 
and  traveling  of  the  men  interested  in  these  devices. 

Harry  Vksering. 


The  Committee  Plan 

Chicago 

1m  mil  Eoitor: 

I  he  railroads  have  numerous  associations — the  American 
Railway  Association  with  its  various  divisions,  the  General 
Foremen's,  Traveling  Engineers'  Associations  and  others.  In 
our  industrial  plants  we  have  safety  committees  and  our  la- 
bor organizations  have  shop  crafts  committees.  Why?  For 
the  fnnd.inieni.il  reason  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one; 
that  a  group  of  men  can  evolve  ideas,  make  suggestions  and 
consolidate  operations  quicker  and  make  fewer  mistakes  than 
if  one  individual  attempted  to  dictate  and  rule. 

Now,  knowing  these  things,  why  is  it  that  in  railroad 
circles  we  fail  in  this  collaboration?  Why  is  it  we  admit 
that  we  must  co-operate  with  other  railroads  in  certain  res- 
pects and  ignore  the  committee  idea  in  our  inter-departmental 
workings?  Why  is  it  that  tin-  average  superintendent  of 
motive  power  or  shop  superintendent  arrogates  to  hi 
tlif  full  power  of  dictatorship — "You  must  do  that  in  this 
instead   of   "Lei  '    together  and  decide  which   is 

the  better  way?" 

What  happens  in  a  -h<.p  staff  meeting?  The  shop  super- 
intendent or  master  mechanii  starts  in  with  one  department, 
asks  questions  as  to  progress  of  work,  tells  a  what 

to  do  [  down  to  the  next  foreman,  etc. 

perinti  ndenl  of  motive  power  call  in  hi-  n 
mechanics  ana  shop  superintendent  to  get  their  view-  when 
he  i-  getting  up  3]  for  a  new  lot  of  locomotives? 

He  doe-  not:  he  rails  in  his  mechanical  engineer  and  in- 

it'v  tin-  and  tint.      And  mi  on  all  the  way 

through  the  mechanical  department  organization. 

I  hi-  i-  a   weakness  in  railroad  work;   a   failure  to  ■■ 

ition  and  a  i  areless  h  indling 

mi  \\  In      not     adopt     the    I  ommittee 

plan  on  these  matter-  of  new  equipment;  why  not  work  it 
out  in  the  plants  and  why  not  say,  "We  did  this,"  insfc 

I   did  thi  l  »n  the  other  hand  it  could  be  said,  "We 

faded  to  do  this."  insti  ad  of.  "I  fail) 

Th<  committee  plan  i-  not  a  medium  for  "passing  the 
buck"  or  shifting  of  responsibility.      I"  the  contrary,  it  is 

iture  that   will  bi 
you  the  undividi  d  on  die  objei  t. 

\\, ..    i  meeting  would  be 

l    would   consider  thai   my   highly 

men    .  ould    in  ike   man 

id  while  in 

-  the  lot  emotive,  n<  ver 

■    mi  II    '  ould   make  aide    I 
•  .   the  other 

I 

the  diftii  ultN 

....  x 

behind   oti   tl  It    »r   are  losing  output 

blacksmith  shop, 

and    prinn|  \  f  OUtpul 


on  our  management,  not  mine.  \\  hat  have  you  to  suggest, 
Mr.  Back  Shop  Foreman?  Your  remarks  are  not  a  .  riti- 
cism  on  the  boiler  shop  but,  to  the  contrary,  they  will  be 
a  help." 

This  back  shop  man.  who  has  been  worrying  about  the 
tie-up  in  his  work,  will  immediately  say  what  particular 
work  is  holding  him  up.  If  it's  flues,  your  machine  shop 
man  will  probably  make  a  recommendation  pertaining  to  the 
equipment  in  the  boiler  shop  for  handling  flues.  Your 
blacksmith  fori  man  will  have  some  idea-  and  the  com- 
mittee will  regularly  pass  on  the  suggestions  and  without 
doubt  -inie  excellent  thoughts  will  he  brought  out  that  make 
fi  r  speed  and  economy. 

Instead  of  this  method  of  handling  having  an  advi  rse 
effect  on  the  boiler  shop  man.  it  would  put  new  heart  into 
him:  he  would  feel  that  his  burden  has  been  distributed  and 
all  are  interested  in  him  and  through  him  in  his  department. 

Grant  Gii 


Capitalizing  the  Cost  of  Tie  Treatment 

Washington,  D.  C. 

h    i  mi    Editor: 

In  your  issue  of  February  IS.  page  416,  you  published 
an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Earl  Stimson,  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance, Baltimore  &  Ohio  System,  and  in  your  issue  of 
April  2'>,  page  1003,  there  appeared  a  letter  by  F.  S.  Sihwinn. 
chief  engineer.  International  &  Great  Northern,  on  the  cost 
of  treating  ties.  Mr  Stimson  and  Mr  Seliwinn  seem  to  take 
opposite  view-  a-  to  tin   proper  classification  of  this  . 

The  Engineering  Hoard  of  the  bureau  of  Valuation,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  during  its  life  of  8J4  years 
inventoried  and  priced  ti  -  -   found   in  the  track  on 

the  date  of  valuation.    A   treated   tic   was   "valued"   as  such 
and  an  untreated  tie  was  appraised   at  a  lower  price. 

The  classification  of  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of 
-team  18,  account  •  I     •   iccount  shall 

include  the  cost  of  cross,  switch,  bridge,  and  other  track  ties 
used    m    the    construction    of    tracks    for    the    movement    or 
Storage  of  locomotives   and  car-,   and   the  cost   of  additional 
lie-  subsequent!}    laid   in  such  tr.uk-;   al-o  the  i 
metal    ties   used    in    repairs  of   track   over  the  COSt   to  replace 

in  kind  wooden  tie-  removed."    I  he  i  lassification  of  operating 
expensi  lint  2\ 2.  state-     "This  account  shall 

m.  hide  the  ,  e-t  of  cross,  switch,  bridge,  and  other  track  ties 
used  in  the  repairs  of  tr.uks."     There  is  no  specific  n  I 
to  the  cost  of  treating  ties  in  any  of  th<  classifications    11 
ever,   the   economii    principle  >.  d   i-   to 

"renewals  in  kind"  to  operating  expenses    Assuming  for  the 
purpose  of  argument  that  untreated  ties  costing  one  dollar 

each   are   renewed   with   treated   tie-  costing  SI  50  each,  there 

should  be  a  charge  of  5(i  cents  to  the  investment 
a.  i  online  to  the  general  principle  of  economics 

It  i-  understood  that  tlu-  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  tin 
-tate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  approve  charging  the 

-aeiit   to  investment   where  a    few   ties  are  II! 

each  tr.uk  Bection,  for  example,  but  where  a  whole  division 

ha-    been    renewed    with    treated    ties    it    is    possible    that    the 

:  would  carefully  consider    u  seated  bj    ■ 

carrier  and    i  barge  to  investment  after  the  actual 

I  treatment  had  been  checked  ntative  of  the 

u,  provided  that  thi-  cost  was  clearly  in  excesi  of  thf 

investment. 

I    carriers   has   l>cen   to  charge  the   ci 
treatment  from  month  to  month  to  expenses  as  ties  ar.    u-id 
in  miscellaneous   renewal-  and  after  a  district,  a  divi 
the    whole    road    has    been    renewed    with    treated    ti.  -.    to    lake 

up  the  question  of  charges  to  investment  on  it-  merit 
.rrants   furtl  ition. 

Edwin  1    Wendt, 

npiitfCTi 
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The  Revision  of  the  Transportation  Act 

Chicago 

To  mi    Editor: 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  for  the  amending  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  should 
be  a  wider  dissemination  <>\  information  with  regard  to  the 
present  law  and  its  provisions.  I  am  therefore  suggesting 
1  reasons  why  this  act  should  not  be  amended  at  the 
present  time.    These  reasi  -  follows: 

1.  If  the  Transportation  Act  i-  amended  as  proposed  it 
will  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  reasonably  uniform  sys- 
tem of  rates  which  can  be  worked  out  only  through  a  single 
regulatory  body  having  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  rates  and  adequate  service.  These  amend- 
ments will  throw  the  rate  situation  back  into  the  confused 
State  that  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Transportation 
Act,  when  48  different  state  commissions  were  regulating 
their  intrastate  rates  with  little  restraint  or  control.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  at  that  time  each  state  was  attempting 
to  secure  an  advantage  over  even,-  other  state  by  maintaining 
lower  intrastate  rates,  thus  reducing  those  rates  to  such  an 
abnormally  low  level  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  much 
higher  interstate  rates  to  enable  the  roads  to  exist  and  main- 
tain adequate  service. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  was  first  given  serious  con- 
sideration, it  was  claimed  that  every  state  had  the  right  to 
regulate  all  transportation  upon  the  waters  within  its  bound- 
aries. New  Jersey  granted  exclusive  franchises  upon  the 
waters  of  New  Jersey,  and  other  states  did  likewise.  The 
result  was  confusion  and  chaos.  The  only  thing  that  made 
commerce  between  the  states  possible  was  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  scheme  of  regulation,  without  which  no  system  of 
transportation  can  succeed. 

3.  In  the  western  country  the  farmers  especially  are  inter- 
ested in  reaching  the  large  markets.  This  means  that  90  per 
cent  of  their  traffic  must  move  on  interstate  rates.  If  every 
state  is  to  be  permitted  to  lower  intrastate  rates  at  its  will 
or  pleasure,  it  means  such  a  breaking  down  of  the  rate  struc- 
ture and  such  an  inroad  upon  the  earnings  of  the  carriers 
that  higher  interstate  rates  will  be  necessary  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  These  higher  interstate  rates  will  be  a  greater 
burden  upon  the  shippers  and  will  more  than  offset  any 
advantage  that  may  lie  obtained  by  pounding  down  the 
intrastate  rates. 

4.  The  necessity  of  uniform  supervisory  control  is  illus- 
trated by  the  recent  action  of  the  state  commissions  with 
reference  to  increases  in  intrastate  rates  corresponding  with 
the  increases  in  interstate  rates  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Thirty-one  states  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  granted 
increases  in  intrastate  rates,  while  17  states  refused  to  grant 
these  increases.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  states  that  granted  the 
increases  that  there  should  be  some  supervisory  authority 
which  would  require  the  other  states  to  stand  their  just 
proportion  of  the  burden. 

5.  The  proposed  legislation  will  injure  the  credit  of  the 
roads  and  thereby  increase  the  cost  of  securing  money  for 
capital  improvements,  which  will  of  itself  necessitate  a  higher 
structure  of  rates  than  now  exists. 

6.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  geographical  lines  should 
determine  the  right  to  fix  rates  as  between  states  than  there 
is  why  geographical  lines  should  be  used  to  fix  rates  as 
between  counties.  Indeed,  in  many  western  states  there  are 
counties  that  are  as  large  or  larger  than  some  of  the  New 
England  states,  and  if  each  New  England  state  is  to  be 
permitted  to  fix  its  own  rates,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
the  country  as  a  whole,  then  many  of  the  counties  in  the 
west  should  be  granted  the  same  privilege. 

7.  Rates  should  be  fixed  in  relation  to  industrial  rather 
than  geographical  lines.  If  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,   for  instance,   insist  upon  fixing   intrastate  rates 


as  they  please,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  interstate  rates, 
they  must  then  grant  this  same  privilege  to  every  other  state. 
The  result  means  chaos,  for  undoubtedly  they  must  be  uni- 
form, and  this  can  be  secured  only  through  the  federal 
government. 

8.  An  illustration  of  the  confusion  that  will  arise  by  the 
decentralization  of  authority  is  indicated  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  state  commission  of  Arkansas.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recently  prescribed  and  promulgated  a 
uniform  bill  of  lading.  The  Arkansas  commission  has  sus- 
pended this  bill  of  lading  and  has  ordered  that  it  shall  not 
apply  in  that  state.  Likewise  there  was  a  time  when  each 
state  introduced  its  own  safety  appliance  laws,  and  head- 
lights that  could  be  used  in  one  state  were  illegal  in  others. 
The  statutes  are  full  of  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
equipment  of  trains,  the  size  of  crews,  etc.  This  resulted  in 
such  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expenditures  that  Congress 
finally  took  over  the  whole  matter  and  now  regulates  all 
safety  appliance,  train  equipment,  etc.,  with  the  result  that 
standardization   and    uniformity   have   been    brought    about. 

9.  There  should  be  no  demand  for  a  return  to  the  old 
method  of  regulation  unless  the  people  are  ready  at  the  same 
time  to  eliminate  all  provisions  relative  to  the  control  of 
capitalization  and  security  issues,  and  unless  the  states  are 
ready  to  take  over  and  assume  the  financial  obligations  now 
carried  by  the  federal  government  on  behalf  of  the  railroads. 
The  federal  government  now  fixes  wages,  it  controls  the 
so-called  interlocking  directorates,  security  issues,  and  ex- 
tensions and  improvements.  It  is  fixing  the  physical  value 
of  the  properties  of  the  railroads,  whether  devoted  to  inter- 
state or  intrastate  commerce.  Certainly  the  states  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  fix  the  income  of  the  railroads  by  the 
regulation  of  intrastate  rates  when  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  the  railroads  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government. 

10.  The  present  law  gives  to  the  federal  government  only 
a  general  supervisory  power  over  the  complete  structure  of 
rates,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  such  revenue  as  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenses  fixed  by  the  federal  government 
and  necessary  for  the  continued  and  successful  operation 
and  improvement  of  the  railroads.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  the  Wisconsin  rate  case, 
the  state  commissions  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  have 
all  the  regulatory  power  over  rates  reasonably  necessary  for 
state  purposes,  and  it  is  only  when  the  entire  general  struc- 
ture is  such  as  to  materially  break  down,  burden,  or  obstruct 
the  financial  capacity  of  the  carriers  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  interfere. 

11.  There  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the  law  to  be  given 
a  fair  trial,  for  the  roads,  the  state  commissions,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  only  now  beginning  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  new  plan.  A.  C.  Johnson, 

Vice-President,   Chicago  &  North   Western. 


The  Locomotive  Engineer  as 

the  Dispatcher  Sees  Him 

Minneapolis,    Minn. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  your  April  8  issue  there  is  a  locomotive  engineer  s  let- 
ter telling  us  how  to  improve  operation.  His  adverse  criti- 
cisms reach  for  everyone,  except  the  engine  men.  Evidently 
he  would  have  the  reader  think  that  the  locomotive  engineer 
is  a  "Model  of  Perfection"  and  the  "Czar  Supreme"  on  a 
railroad.  While  it  is  true  that  we  now  have  some  "poor 
timber"  as  yardmasters  and  train  dispatchers,  if  this  engi- 
neer has  had  wide  experience  in  his  line  of  business  he  must 
realize  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  his  engineer  comrades 
are  "poor  sticks." 

Let  one  of  these  "would-be"  engineers  lose  an  eccentric 
bolt,  nut,  or  meet  with  the  most  minor  mechanical  mishap; 
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instead  of  bitting  the  ball  and  squaring  up  to  the  emergency, 
what  does  Hi    tells  the  dispatcher  he  is  in  trouble 

and  winds  up  his   message  with   "Please  advise."     Many 
to  intelligently  explain  his  trouble,  and. 
when  urged    will  send  out  an  "S.  0.  S"  for  another  engine. 
quently  it  is  found  that  had  he  but  used  his  head  this 
unnecessary  expense  could  have  been  avoided. 

ambition  of  the  young  locomotive  engineer  of  today 
ident  of  mechanics,  but  rather  to  be 
in  in  brotherhood  schedules,  with  their  many  techni- 
cs, that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  draw  the 
•    heck  with  the  least  exertion. 

■aid  like  to  see  the  western  road  which  he  speaks  of 
running  daily  75  trains  each  way,  on  single  track.  I  am  sure 
this  is  only  a  pirn-  dream  of  his.  or  a  vision  that  came  to 
him  in  an  engine  h  -ion  with  his  associates.     It  is 

admitted  by  best  authority   that  40  trains  are  about   single 
track  limit — and  not  40  each  way,  either. 

1  agree  with  the  brother  that  there  is  better  feeling  existing 
all  around  and  that  there  are  weak  sisters  in  the  several  de- 
partments he  names,  but  he  must  rememl>er  that  conditions 
are.  and  have  been,  changing.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
his  preferring  old  methods,  when  he  got  30  minutes  pre- 
paratory time,  then  used  30  minut.  -  minutes  to 
adjust  his  suspenders,  etc..  which  the  company  paid  for — 
in  fact,  using  so  much  preliminary  time  that  the  dispatcher 
would  begin  figuring  on  an  engine  watchman  for  fear  the 
16-hour  law  would  catch  him  before  he  started. 

If  this  old  time  loyal  engineer,  together  with  the  other 
loval  old  timers,  would  start  an  educational  campaign  and 
endeavor  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation 
of  engineers  the  great  need  of  most  loyal  and  ardent 
support  to  his  company,  there  would  l>e  less  computation  of 
punitive  methods  and  more  real  railroading. 

Train*  Dispatcher. 


Some  Ways  to  Create 

Favorable  Public  Opinion 

Much  has  been  printed  in  your  columns  recently  concern- 
ing  the    attitude    of    the    public    towards    the    railroads    and 
dch   might   be   t.d. 

been  a  station  agent  for  many  years 
and  have  l*-en  surprised  that  railway  managements  have  not 

to  put  their  roads 
in   the   proper   light    before   the   public.     1  to   be 

I   primarily  towards  the  education  of  the  empl 
i tli    the   public    in    tlu 
bile   but   little   thought  given   to  the 

-  under  whi(  b  these  era] 

-   that   almost 

with  the  railroads  i-  irritating  to  the  public. 

iit,   parcel 

■ 

l     lo  not   under- 

inflict  -u.  h  handicaps  on  the 

i  require 

• 
I 

It  I 


guarantors  and  several  outside  parties  as  witnesses,  only  to 
discover  that  they  are  made  out  on  the  wrong  form:  that  a 
new  contract  must  be  provided,  new  bondsmen's  signatures 
secured  and  new  revenue  stamps  provided,  always  at  the 
the  patron.  I  believe  that  the  railways  should 
rise  above  these  tactics  and  provide  the  revenue  stamps  them- 
selves,  being  sure  that  papers  are  on  the  proper  form  at  the 
first  or  take  the  consequences.  Make  the  checking  of  baggage 
the  simple  operation  it  really  is.  allow  th  _  I  '-  to  look 

after  a  traveling  man's  grip  for  an  hour  without  charging 
him   and   in   many  other  ways   remove   th<  i    ips   under 

which  their  local   agents   work.    1 ".  .e  best 

publicity  mediums  which  a  railway  ,  an  have  and  their  con- 
tact with  the  public  should  be  such  as  to  enable  their  deal- 
ings to  be  as  simple  and  di-  >le. 

I   M    Campbell. 


Selling  the  Railroads  to  the  Public 

Edcewath.   X.    T. 

To  mi  Editor: 

In  your  discussion  on  "Selling  the  Railroads  to  the  Public" 
you  have  overlooked   the   one   fundamental   on    which 

is  or  failure:  I  refer  to  the  employee,  who  is  the  "sales- 
man" of  any  road,  no  matter  in  what  capacity  he  is  employed. 
True,  an  employee  may  not  be  engaged  in  actively  soliciting 
freight  or  passenger  business:  but  there  are  opportunities 
when  any  employee  may  speak  a  timely  word  in  explanation 
of  the  service  rendered  by  his  road  with  the  result  that  added 
ured. 
In  the  commercial  world  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
a  salesman  to  be  successful  mu-  in  his  own  product 

first.    How  many  employees    (sale-man   in  the  making)   on 
our  vast  railway  -  -  Id  on  the  merits  of  their  own 

road  ? 

\-  a  regular  reader  of  one  railroad  employees'  magazine. 
I  believe  it  is  both  possible  and  practical  for  the  railways 
to  do  constructive  work  on  public  relationships  through  the 
if  the  monthly  magazines  or  leaflets  issued  to  their 
employees.  It  is  here  that  the  ground  work  should  be  started 
in  the  coming  movement  of  selling  the  railroads  to  the  public. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  a  reader,  my  idea  of  what  a  typical 
railroad  magazine  should  contain,  i-  to  divide  the  reading 
matter   by   departments,   offen 

a  how  to  better  each  department     Develop  and  expand 
certain  ideas  which  will  add  to  th. 
effect  economy  of  operation.    As  a  worker  in  the  yard  - 
what  do  I  care  if  Hill  Smith  of  the  machine  shop  is  visiting 
friends  in  New  York?    But  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  my 
yard  work  compares  with  that  of  ■  an  the  line. 

switchmen  in  my  yard  ;:  -     It   is 

that  I  feel   I  am  handling  more  car-  per  day  per  man  than 
other  vards.    Rut  what  would  1    n  .id  that  the 

other  fellow'-  dan 

hen  an)  employ t  ...   bill  - 

When  John  Jones  is  promoted  to  yardmaster,  don't  insult 

him  by  making  a  simple  statement  of  hi 

him  due  credit  by  publishing  his  picture  and  an  outline  of 

["his   mal  (fort   and 

inspires   confidence    in   other   work.  nan   in   any 

1 : 
on  net  in.  omr.  hi  'H  how 

.1  wasteful  methods,  to  make  each  dollar 
lar's  return  and  I  with  other  departments 

rather  than 
■••  lighten  his 

this  work  and  it 

•   they,  in  turn,  will  prod 

I    <; 


An  American  Partv  at  the  Rome  Congress— Reading  from  Left  to  Right  from  Bottom  Row  Upward:  Eueenc  L.  Sullivan  (Worthington  Pump  & 
Machinery  Corp.);  Samuel  0.  Ih,„n  (Editor  of  the  Railway  Age);  L.  A.  Downs  (V.-P..  Cent,  of  Ga.) ;  A.  S.  Baldwin  (V.-P.,  III.  Cent.); 
J.  E.  Fairbanks  (Gen.  Sec'v.,  .1  K.  A.);  F.  K.  Vial  (Am.  Assn.  of  Chilled  Wheel  Mfgrs.);  Ernest  1 1,  rd  (Am.  Loco.  Co.);  Miss  Pottism-  Hugh 
Pattison  (Elec.  Engr.,  III.  Cent.};  Count  Coruini;  Capt.  Priviteau  (Regan  Safetv  Devices  Co.);  Dr.  D.  Z.  Dunott  (Chm.,  Med.  &  Surg.  Sec. 
A.  R.  A.);  r>.  F.  Crawford  (Delegate  of  U.  S.  State  Dept.);F.  A.  Poor  (Pres.,  P.  &  M.  Co.);  Mrs.  Downs;  Mrs.  Fairbanks;  Col.  L.  P.  Wmby 
(P.  &  M.  Co.);  Mr.  Werlich  (Am.  Loco.  Co.);  W.  F.  Drysdale  (Worthington  Pump  &  Machx.  Corp.);  Miss  Tollcrton;  Mrs.  Drvsdale  Donald 
Rose  (European  Traf.  Mgr..  HI  Cent.1,  I.  G.  Cn'let  u  ilVorthin-toii  Pump  &■  Machx.  Corp'.);  Mrs.  Baldwin;  Mrs.  Punott:  Mrs  ' 
Mrs.   Dunn;   IV.   J.    ToUerton    (Chf.  Meek.   Supt.,    C.   R.  I.  Sr  P.) 

Rome  Congress  Adopts  Interesting  Conclusions 

Next  Meeting  at  Madrid  in  1927 — Reports  Adopted  on  Electric 
Traction,  Locomotive  Improvements,  etc. 


By   Samuel   O.   Dunn 

Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


The  Ninth  Congress  of  the  International  Railway  As- 
sociation adjourned  today,  after  having  been  in  session 
since  April  IS.  Many  of  the  delegates  have  left  for 
their  homes  in  countries  throughout  the  world.  A  large  party, 
however,  has  gone  to  Naples.  There  its  members  will  be 
entertained  by  Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,  and  by  the  municipality 
and  civic  organizations  of  Naples,  with  excursions  to  Pompeii 
and  Mount  Vesuvius  and  by  a  dinner  on  one  evening  and  a 
special  performance  at  the  greal  San  Carlo  theater  on  an- 
other evening.  After  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  party 
will  proceed  by  ship  to  Genoa,  whence  they  will  go  on  an 
excursion  to  the  electric  traction  installations  at  Modane. 

The  next  Congress  of  the  association  will  be  held  at 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1927. 

More  Americans  Participate 

The  closing  session  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Raffaelle 
de  Come,  President  of  the  Council  of  Public  Works  of  Italy, 
who  made  a  farewell  address  to  the  delegates.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  various  sections  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Congress 
were  enlivened  by  the  participation  of  an  increased  number 
of  Americans.  These  included  Gen.  W.  W.  Atterburv,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  System;  L.  A.  Downs,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Central  of  Georgia; 
and  Col.  W.  B.  Causey,  technical  adviser  to  the  government 
of  Australia,  all  of  whom  were  delegates  appointed  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  Other  Americans  who  have 
been  here  include  Colonel  Barber,  who  is  serving  as  technical 


Romi  .    (taly,    April    28. 

adviser  to  the  government  of  Poland,  and  W.  L.  Tedford, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the   Commonwealth   Steel   Co. 

In  French  and  Italian 

American  railway  men  who  have  not  attended  the  Con- 
gress will  naturally  be  curious  regarding  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  been  here  as  to  the  value  of  attendance  upon  it. 
If  they  ask  those  who  have  been  here,  they  will  get  a  variety 
of  opinions.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  diversity  of  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  many  countries  of  the  world  neces- 
sarily has  caused  corresponding  differences  in  railway  prac- 
tice. In  carrying  on  discussion  and  framing  conclusions 
regarding  what  is  desirable  practice,  so  much  allowance  often 
has  to  be  made  for  differences  of  conditions  and  of  history 
that  the  conclusions  reached  are  likely  to  be  general,  indefi- 
nite and  hesitating  and,  therefore,  practically  valueless.  But 
the  most  salient  feature  of  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint 
of  Americans — and  many  of  the  English  have  not  been  in 
much  happier  case — is  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  carried  on  in  French  and  Italian,  of  which 
most  Americans  could  not  understand  a  word.  French  is 
the  official  language  of  the  association;  and  courtesy  required 
that  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  the  Congress  was 
held  should  also  be  used;  but  certainly  all  the  English- 
speaking  delegates  felt  that  English  should  have  been  used 
more.  The  simple  fact  is  that  much  more  of  the  world's 
railway  mileage  is  operated  and  more  of  its  railway  traffic 
is  handled  in  countries  using  English  than  in  countries  using 
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any  other  language.  If  the  association  is  to  be  made  of 
real  value  to  railways  throughout  the  world,  it  must  be  made 
truly  international:  and  if  it  is  to  be  made  truly  international, 
enough  of  its  proceedings  must  be  carried  on  in  English  to 
render  its  section  intelligible  and   interesting  to 

English-speaking  railway  officers.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  was  true  of  the  Ninth  Con( 

Differences  Between  American  and  European  Practice 

The  differences  between  the  practice  of  American  and 
European  railways  are  very  numerous  and  great.  In  the 
writer's  opinion,  however,  this  should  be  a  help,  not  a  hin- 
drance, to  railway  men  of  different  countries  in  teaching  each 
other.  There  is  altogether  too  much  disposition  on  both 
of  the  Atlantic  to  assume  that  because  of  differences  of  con- 
ditions American  ar.d  European  railways  have  little  or  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  each  other.  The  International  Railway 
Association  could  be  made  the  most  efficient  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them;  but  the  association  will  never  be 
an  important  factor  in  this  respect  unless  the  interest  in  it 
of  all  the  railways  of  the  world  is  secured  and  maintained: 
and  their  interest  cannot  be  secured  and  held  unless  the 
ire  m: >re  largely  carried  on  in  a  language  which 
the  representatives  of  the  largest  single  group  of  railways 
in  the  world   can  understand. 

Interchange  of  Rolling  Stock  in  Europe 
There  were  two  interesting  reports  on  "Interchange  of 
Rolling  Stock."  The  one  prepared  b)  C.  NY.  Crawford, 
Chairman  of  General  Committee.  Division  II — Transporta- 
tion, of  the  American  Railway  Association,  dealt  entirely 
with  the  interchange  of  freight  cars  by  the  railway?  of  the 
United  States.  The  other,  which  was  by  Mr.  Charron,  of  the 
Midi  (Southern)  Railway  of  France,  dealt  with  the  inter- 
change of  rolling  stock  in  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
Europe 

It  i-  not  necessary  to  summarize  here  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Crawford'-  very  interesting  report,  as  it  was  intended 
chiefly    for   the    information    of    foreign    reader-. 

Mr  ('barren's  report  shows  that  there  are  in  effect  a  num- 
ber of  different  systems  of  interchanging  cars  in  Europe, 
i  "convention"  which  went  into  operation  on  January 
1.  1922,  and  which  is  known  as  the  "R.  I.  V.'' — Regulations 
for  the  Reciprocal  I  3i  of  Wagons  in  International  I  raffil  . 
It  provides  that  the  receiving  railway  must  after  unloading, 
return  cars  without  delay  and.  as  far  as  possible,  rel 
the  owning  railwa)      Stations  authorized  to  reload  are  re- 

the   return   of  the   car  to 

mpany  owning  it  a-  quickly  a-  possible.     Any  failure 

oply  with  tin'  conditions  is  subject  to  a  penalrj 

francs  I  about  $4)  from  the  defaulting  company  to 

Furthermore,  the  using  company  is  required  to 

ng  compan)   demurrage  which  varies  froi 

for   the   first   thri  to  o    frail.-   a   day 

I  at  is  in  effect  be- 

the  standard  Liau'e  on  iC 

•  international  convention,  known  by  the 
\\     l    ,"  v.  In.  li  governs  the  ii  of  i  ars 

Austria,  Hungary  and  the 
from  the  R    1    \    m  tinlj   in 

■  it  of  demui  '•  I    I  that 

ilways 
quite 

!      \ 

differ 
ttempl 
owning  i  omp 
i  nited   States  the  pur] 

to  be 


for  each   day   in   the  United   States,   while   in   Europe   it  is 
graduated  upward. 

The  French  railways  have  a  "convention''  among  them- 
selves which  went  into  effect  in  April.  1920.  In  order  to 
allow  each  railway  to  exercise  its  recognized  right  to  the 
1"  in  tit  of  the  equivalent  of  the  cars  it  owns,  this  agreement 
requires  that  when  for  a  period  of  eight  consecutive  davs 
the  number  of  cars  upon  a  railway's  lines  is  less  than  the 
number  it  owns,  it  may  partially  annul  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  utilization  of  cars  belonging  to  other  com- 
panies in  order  to  replenish  its  supply  of  cars.  It  may  start 
home  a  smaller  number  of  cars  than  the  regulations  ordi- 
narily require,  and  also  has  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
a  pecuniary  indemnity  which  is  made  up  from  penalties  from 
railways  whose  accounts  show  that  they  li  ive  had  upon  their 
lines  more  cars  than  they  own. 

Repairs  to  Foreign  Cars 

With  regard  to  repairs  to  foreign  cars,  the  principle  of 
both  the  R.  I.  V.  and  V.  W.  I",  regulations  is  that  repairs 
to  damaged  cars  must  be  made  only  by  the  owning  company, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  repairs  necessan  to  make  the  car 
safe  for  immediate  use  or  to  enable  it  to  be  run  home  empty. 
slight  repairs  are  made  without  charge  by  the  company 
which  makes  them. 

The  report  also  dealt  with  the  rules  covering  the  relations 
between  the  railways  and  consignors  and  consignees.  In 
some  countries,  as  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  the  railways 
must  comply  with  a  demand  for  cars  within  a  given  time, 
counting  from  the  date  when  the  demand  is  made.  The 
time  allowed  consignors  and  consignees  for  loading  and  un- 
loading is  much  less  than  in  the  United  States;  in  some 
i  ountries,  as  short  as  eight  hours.  The  French  railways 
pay  a  bonus  to  those  who  load  or  unload  cars  in  less  than  the 
period  allowed.  In  Europe  the  proportion  of  freight  cars 
furnished  by  consignors  and  consignees  is  much  larger  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  owner  of  the  private  car  is 
usually  given  compensation  for  its  use.  either  in  the  form  of 
a  rebate  per  mile  or  by  the  application  of  lower  freight  rates. 
The  railways  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and 
South  Africa,  do  not.  however,  pay  any  compensation  for  the 
use  of  private  cars. 

Employees'  Dwellings 
There   were  two  report-  on   "Workmen's    Dwellings,"   one 
by  A.    F.    Hanks,  president  of  the  Elgin.  Joliet  &   Eastern, 
for  America,   and   the  other  by   Fausto  Colli,  of  the   Italian 
State    Railways,    for    other   countries  ports    dis- 

posed a  marked  difference  between  conditions  in  the  United 
nd  iii  Europe.     As  Mr,  banks  pointed  out.  American 
railways  provide  dwellings  for  their  employees  only  in  rather 
usually  onb  foremen  or  track 

laborers.  Private  enterprise  usually  ha-  been  sufficient  to 
-  required.  In  Europe  tin-  has  not  been 
■  .md  employees  have  been  quite  willing  to  have  their 
dwellings  provided  by  the  companies.  The  proportion  of 
employees  of  European  railways  lodged  in  buildings  provided 
by  the  companies  varies  from  5  per  cent  to  17  per  cent  of 
the   total    number. 

At    the  md   of   tin-   year    1920   the    Eastern   Railway   of 

uliii  h   ha-  of  lint-,  mi  iuell 

upied  by  families  of  it-  employees,  and  1,000  rooms 

for  unmarried  men.  which  represented  an  investment  on  the 

part  of  the  i  ompany  of  30  million  fran.  -        I  he  I' 

■ui.. in  of  Trance  (6,086  miles)  had  spent  22  million 
on    employees'    dwellings      The    Condon    &    South 
i  j)  had  l  ,850  hi  repre- 

senting an   investment  of  The   Italian   State  Kail- 

miles  of  standard  gage)  owned    C'> 77  dwellings. 
enting  an  investment  of  85  million  li ]         \         [eneral 
rule    the    companies    assume    direct    responsibility    for    the 
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management  and  maintenance  of  these  houses.  They  usually 
fix  the  rentals  on  the  basis  of  actual  cost,  although  sometimes 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  rents  in  the  locality. 
The  employees,  therefore,  usually  get  their  houses  for  less 
than  their  neighbors.  In  some  cases  the  European  railways 
have  lent  financial  assistance  to  buildings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations of  their  employees  to  enable  them  to  buy  houses  for 
themselves.  Among  the  railways  which  have  done  this  are 
the  Norwegian  State  Railways,  the  Italian  State  Railways, 
the  Paris-Orleans  and  the  Midi  of  France  and  the  Great 
Western  of  England. 

Reports  on   Electric   Traction 

There  were  five  reports  on  "Electric  Traction."  That  for 
America  was  made  by  George  Gibbs,  chief  engineer  of  electric 
traction  of  the  Long  Island.  The  other  countries  for  which 
special  reports  were  made  were  Holland  and  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  Americans  to  read  in 
the  report  of  Ernest  Gerard,  of  Belgium,  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  "is  still  in  the  forefront  for  bold  experi- 
ment in  all  directions  of  progress."  The  reports  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  countries  or  districts  such  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  having  numerous  large  waterfalls  the  problem 
of  the  production  and  transmission  of  the  energy  for  electri- 
fication differs  from  that  in  other  countries.  It  is  found  that 
in  these  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  the  managements 
of  the  railways  are  especially  concerned  that  the  energy  from 
the  hydro-electric  generating  stations  shall  be  supplied  under 
conditions  which  allow  of  its  being  used  for  general  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  traction  on  the  railway  itself.  In  other 
European  countries,  particularly  Belgium,  England,  France 
and  Holland,  it  has  not  been  found  desirable  to  adopt  close 
interdependence  between  the  production  of  current  for  electric 
traction  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  reporters  agreed  that  the  kind  of  current  should  be 
reduced  to  three  types  which  can  be  recommended  in  practice 
for  the  electrification  of  large  railway  systems,  viz.,  three 
phase  at  voltages  exceeding  3,000  volts;  single  phase  at 
voltages  of  10,000  to  16,000  volts,  and  direct  current  at 
1,500,  2,400  or  3,000  volts.  It  appears  that  single  phase 
current  at  about  15,000  volts  is  preferred  to  all  other  types 
for  economy  in  transmission,  particularly  when,  as  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  carried  direct  in  this  form  from  the  original 
source  to  the  contact  wire.  The  advantage  of  this  diminishes 
where,  as  in  Scandinavian  countries,  the  energy  must  first 
be  carried  a  great  distance  at  very  high  voltage  and  reduced 
at  sub-stations. 

Mr.  Gerard's  summary  says:  "So  few  are  the  financial 
figures  supplied  and  so  impossible  is  it  to  compare  them, 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  there  has  been  a  unani- 
mous wish  expressed  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
form  of  accounts  referring  the  different  factors  to  the  same 

unit The  economic   advantages  of  electric  traction 

are  not,  and  perhaps  will  never  be,  sufficiently  evident  to 
justify  its  universal  substitution  for  steam  traction." 

Bonuses 

In  many  places  in  the  reports  and  the  formal  conclusions 
reached  there  are  references  to  the  desirability  of  paying 
bonuses  to  railway  employees  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  railway  men  of  the  United  States 
where  the  payment  of  any  kind  of  bonus  to  employees  is 
so  severely  discountenanced  by  the  labor  unions.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  conclusions  on  the  subject  of  "Slow  Freight 
Traffic"  is  that  "paymnt  of  bonuses  to  the  men  employed 
in  switching  is  of  advantage  in  getting  the  best  output  from 
yards,  and  consequently  a  better  turnover  of  cars." 

Congress  in  Five  Sections 

The  method  of  working  followed  in  the  Congress  is  to 
divide   into   five   sections,   each    of   which   considers   certain 


specific   questions   which   are  assigned   to  it.     The   section 

adopts  definite  conclusions  which  are  referred  to  a  general 
meeting  that  is  held  in  the  last  days  of  the  Congress,  and 
at  which  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  sections  are  finally 
passed  upon. 

No  Action  on  Automatic  Train  Control 

One  notable  instance  in  which  Section  III  and  the  general 
meeting  took  somewhat  unexpected  action  was  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  "Locomotive  Cab  Signals."  There  was 
a  strong  disposition  among  the  French  and  some  of  the 
Italians,  apparently,  to  adopt  conclusions  favoring  audible 
cab  signals  to  repeat  visual  roadside  signals.  Some  delegates 
favored  automatic  train  control.  The  report  finally  adopted 
states,  "It  was  apparent  that  no  conclusions  could  be  re- 
corded beyond  the  fact  that  the  matter  is  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  any  result  would  have  to  be  reported  at  a  sub- 
sequent Congress." 

Conclusions   on   Electric   Traction 

The  following  conclusions  on  electric  traction  were 
adopted : 

"The  Congress  recognizes  that  at  present  no  more  than  in 
the  past,  a  single  system  could  be  recommended  for  all 
cases.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  choose  between  several  systems, 
all  of  which  have  proved  their  value  under  most  severe 
conditions  of  operation;  the  Congress  recognizes,  however, 
that  these  systems  are  all  susceptible  of  considerable  further 
improvements. 

"The  Congress  agrees  on  the  uselessness  of  standardiza- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  contact  wire  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  locomotives  may  be  changed  at  the  frontiers  of 
the  different  countries. 

"It  is  desirable  that  the  methods  of  keeping  and  supply- 
ing technical  and  economic  information  on  electric  traction 
should  be  defined  and  standardized,  and  with  this  in  view 
the  section  suggests  that  this  point  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  association.  This  committee  should  draw 
up  very  fully  the  details  governing  each  point,  so  that  in 
the  future  as  full  a  comparison  as  possible  may  be  made  by 
means  of  figures  absolutely  comparable." 

Economical  Production  and  Use  of  Steam 

Superheated  steam. — Superheating  is  universally  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  locomotives  for  passenger  and  freight 
trains.  It  has  not  yet  been  extensively  applied  to  suburban 
traffic,  but  the  results  obtained  in  these  services  have  been 
satisfactory,  especially  when  the  smoke-box  dampers,  which 
cut  off  superheating  when  the  regulator  is  closed,  are  removed. 
The  application  of  superheat  to  saturated  steam  engines  may 
be  advantageously  done  when  these  are  in  the  shops  for 
repairs,  especially  to  powerful  engines  of  recent  types.  With 
the  introduction  of  superheat,  the  use  of  two-cylinder  single- 
expansion  locomotives  has  increased.  For  pow-erful  engines 
the  preferences  of  the  railways  are  divided  between  two- 
cylinder  single-expansion  with  superheater,  the  four-cylinder 
compound  with  superheater  and  the  three  or  four-cylinder 
expansion  with  superheater. 

The  fuel  economy  obtained  by  the  application  of  superheat 
to  the  single  expansion  engines  may  be  estimated  on  the 
average,  in  ordinary  working  conditions,  to  be  about  10  to 
20  per  cent.  This  economy,  however,  is  quite  variable, 
according  to  the  work  done  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
parts  are  kept,  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  particular  in 
this  upkeep  than  with  saturated  steam  engines.  The  special 
arrangements  of  valves  and  pistons  of  superheated  engines 
have  a  tendency  to  become  more  uniform  and  simpler  and 
more  like  those  used  on  saturated  steam  locomotives.  On 
new  locomotives  piston  valves  are  exclusively  used  for  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  and  packings,  with  sliding  joints 
and  outside  cooling  for  rods  acted  on  by  live  steam.     The 
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E  the  cylinder  relief  valves  has  also  been   increased. 
ire  the  only  special   arrangements  the  necessity  for 
which  has  been  universally  recognized. 

Some  administrations  use  at  the  same  time  both  inlet  and 
air  valves  and  by-pass.  The  usefulness  of  this  double  action 
does  not  appear  to  be  yet  completely  established.  Corliss 
and  similar  type  valves  and  the  uniflow  arrangement  have 
m  id(   no  progress. 

Feed  water  heater. — Some  railways  have  introduce! 
water  exhaust  steam  injectors  on  a  large  scale.     The  results 
which  have  been  obtained  justify  the  extension  of  the  use  of 
these  devices. 

Various  devices. — The  trial  of  water-tube  boilers  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  ordinary  type  has  made  no  progress 
Those  thus  far  made  have  not  enabled  any  definite  conclu- 
sion- to  be  arrived  at.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases 
the  advantages  found  or  anticipated  in  coal  consumption  or 
cost  of  maintenance  appear  to  be  small.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage  in  washing  out  boiler-  with  hot  water,  particularly 
when  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  lie  out  of  service  for  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  These  washing  plants  with  auxil- 
iary boiler  and  fixed  water  and  steam  piping  allowing  the 
recuperation  of  the  steam  and  water  for  locomotives  are 
lised  to  advantage  in  certain  particular  cases,  especially  where 
51  of  water  is  very  high;  but  their  cost  and  complica- 
tion seem  to  be  against  their  extensive  use  on  systems  where 
the  engines  have  fixed  bookings.  Brick  arches  improve  com- 
bustion  and  their  use  has  become  general. 

Special  Steels 

The  following  conclusions  on  "Special  Steels"  were 
adopted: 

i  i-t  manganese  steel  with  1.  per  cent  of  manganese  .mil 
1.3  per  cent  of  carbon  gives  excellent  results  and  is  eco- 
nomical for  use  in  frogs.  It  is  especially  so  in  crossings 
Cast  in  our  piece.  It  i<  also  advantageous  for  rails  on  curves 
of  -mall  radius  in  case-  where  the  -peed  is  low  and  the  trains 
frequent. 

Opinion  is  not  unanimous  with  regard  to  the  use  of  other 
1  steels.     '1  he  superiority  of  none  of  these  is  univer- 
sally acknowli 

rempering  rails  is  favored  by  a  few  engineer-;  the  majority 
gainsl   tin-  practice  except   in   cases   where  a  sorbitic 
structure  i-  di 

-  desirable  that  experiments  be  continued  to  ascertain 

ire  the  best  F  mangai     i   steel ; 

value  of  other  spei  ial  steels  and  the 

to  determine  the 

of  tin-   failure  of   rail-   in   service. 
Reinforced  Concrete 

i    ami  ferroconcrete  has  found 

:    ,  applii  atioti  in  .ill  i  lasses  of  railway 

Reinforced  rms   a    more  economical 

materia]  than  masonry  or  9teel  for  many  work-.     Work-  of 

ii  lude  particularly  bridges,   foot  bridges,  water 

vorkshops,  locomotive  -bed-,  freight  houses 

i  nger  and   freight 

\\ ;  suil  ible  material-  reinfon  ed 

pense 
nsiderabl}  less  than 
i  ;es  whii  li    i 

nil  d    reason 
on,  rete,  wh 

.  very  closi 

II     tr.i,  k 
I  of    the 

i  thoroughly 


It  i-  desirable  that  the  trials  which  are  being  carried 
out  by  various  administrations  of  the  use  of  reinforced  con- 
i  rete  ties  should  be  recorded. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  following  summarizes  the  report  adopted  on  "Pas- 
senger  Carriages:" 

The  truck  type  of  carriage  is  used  exclusively  in  America. 
Its  use  is  increasing  in  other  countries  and  tends  to  become 
general  for  express  and  long-distance  train  service.  The 
four-wheel  truck  is  usually  considered  adequate,  so  long  as 
the  weight  carried  is  not  so  great  that  the  six-wheel  truck 
becomes  necessary.  In  England  experiment  has  been  made 
on  articulated  trains,  one  truck  being  i  ommon  to  two  cars. 
This  is  generally  applied  to  sections  and  not  to  whole  trains. 
Vestibule  coaches  with  through  connections  are  extensively 
used  in  the  C.  S.  A.;  and  are  finding  favor  in  other  countries 
for  long-distance  trains.  On  many  trains,  however,  coaches 
with  side  doors  and  corridors  in  some  cases  communicating 
throughout  the  train  are  used. 

The  use  of  all-metal,  or  nearly  all-metal,  carriages  has 
developed  rapidly  in  North  America.  This  method  of  con- 
struction is  now  generally  adopted  there  and  is  considered 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  risk-  attendant  on  derailments, 
collisions  and   fire. 

In  Europe  metal  construction  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  except  in  the  case  of  electrified  lines. 
On  certain  lines,  however,  steel  construction  is  being  con- 
sidered with  a  view  of  reducing  fire  risk.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  to  approach  the  weights  of  the  American  cars  which 
have  recently  been  incurred  partly  to  provide  additional  com- 
fort for  passengers. 

Lighting.  —Notwithstanding  the  safety  devices  introduced 
into  its  use,  gas  is  now,  in  some  countries,  considered  to  be 
dangerous  and  to  be  liable,  if  not  to  cause,  at  least  to  aggra- 
vate fire  following  a  collision.  Hectrii  ity,  particularly  for 
this  reason,  tends  to  replace  gas  completely. 

Hilling. — The  method  of  heating  by  -team  from  the  loco- 
motive is  becoming  more  and  more  widespread.  Recent  im- 
provements have  been  made  with  thi  etter  insuring 
the  flow  of  the  steam  to  the  last  carriages  of  the  longest  trains 
and  to  allow  regulating  the  heat  in  the  carriages  or  in  the 
compartments. 

Brakes. —  The  use  of  continuous  quick  acting  brakes  has 
nearly  all  the  railway  systems;  trials  havi 
i nil, I  out  to  iiu  rcase  the  rapidity   of  action  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  brakes  on  trains  which  run  at  very  high 
speeds,  .mil  which  have  become  of  increased  length  and  in- 
d  weight. 

Oil  Fuel 

The  following  report  on  tin-  use  of  liquid  fuel  was 
adopted : 

There  arc  no  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  adoption  and 
use  of  liquid    fuel    for   li  question  of  cost 

of  the  fuel  and  maintenance  make-  its  use.  however, 
prohibitivc.it  present  except  in  certau 

tricted   that   the  subject   is  not   recommended   for  discus 

■-ion  immediately.     If  price-  should  vary,  it  might,  however. 

irable  that  it  should  receive  consideration  later.  The 
question  of  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  in  conjunction  with  internal 
ombustion  engines  on  locomotives  i-.  however,  one  of  more 

l  interest,  and  might  be  considered  later. 

Customs     Examinations 
In  view  of  the  vexations  to  which  the  delegate!  wen 

jected  "   With   CUStOtnS  examination*  at  the   fron 

i    all   countries    (in   spite  of  the   fact   that   unusual 
i  nded  to  them  by  the  Italian  government), 
a  surprising  that  the  Congress  adopted  a  report  upon 
this  subject      \  ibodj  who  has  not  traveled  in  Europ 
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the  war  can  have  any  conception  of  the  inconveniences,  dis- 
comforts and  indignities  which  the  customs  examinations 
of  the  numerous  countries  into  which  the  continent  is  now 
broken  up  cause  to  be  inflicted  upon  travelers. 

The  Congress  recorded  its  opinion  that  "it  is  quite  neces- 
to  simplify  customs  and  passport  examination  and  also 
shorten  the  delay  of  the  international  train  service  at  the 
various  frontiers."  It  advocated  the  examination  of  bag- 
gage on  trains,  where  possible,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  trains;  that  where  it  must  be  examined  at 
stations,  this  should  be  done  at  the  same  stations  for  the 
two  adjacent  countries  instead  of  at  different  stations. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,    D.    C. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  May  6  show:ed  a  slight  reduction  as 
compared  with  the  week  before,  to  755,749  from  758,- 
286.  This  represented  an  increase  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  when  the  loading  was 
721,722,  in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  the  coal  strike,  but 
was  far  below  the  loading  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
1920,  which  was  843,184.  The  principal  decreases  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  week  were  in  forest  products  and 
ore  but  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  miscellaneous,  which 
has  been  steadily  gaining  heretofore.  Coal  loading  was  about 
the  same  as  the  week  before.  Increases  as  compared  with 
last  year  were  shown  in  all  districts  except  the  Alleghany 
and  South  Western.  The  summary  as  compiled  by  the  Car 
Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
follows : 


was  about  the  same  both  years  until  the  last  quarter,  when 
the  loading  did  not  reach  the  average  attained  in  1920.  Corn 
was  loaded  heavier  in  each  quarter  of  1921;  while  oats — a 
comparatively  light  loading  grain — averaged  less  and  less 
each  quarter  of  1921,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year 
(when  the  seasonal  demand  for  grain  cars  is  greatest) 
dropped  to  a  figure  considerably  below  1920.  Other  grain 
consistently  loaded  lighter  in  1921  than  in  1920.  Flour, 
meal  and  other  mill  products  show  for  the  entire  year  a  heavy 
loss  in  average  tons  per  car  loaded,  and  the  average  was 
lowest  during  the  period  of  maximum  demand  for  grain  and 
flour  cars.  While  the  cause,  no  doubt,  was  primarily  trade 
conditions,  the  depressed  state  of  business  inducing  demand 
for  minimum  car  load  shipments,  the  resulting  effect  on  car 
supply  and  operating  costs  was  unfortunate.  Neither  potatoes 
nor  cotton  loaded  at  any  time  in  1921  as  high  an  average 
per  car  as  in  1920. 

The  effect  of  this  loss  in  loading  efficiency  on  railroad 
operating  results  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  cars  used  in  1921 
which  need  not  have  been  used  had  the  average  loading  in 
1920  been  maintained,  run  as  high  as  18.6  per  cent  of  the 
entire  movement  in  the  case  of  flour  and  meal  in  the  third 
quarter,  and  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  the  percentage 
is  almost  as  high.  There  was  also  a  high  percentage  of  cars 
used  unnecessarily  on  the  same  basis  in  loading  other  mill 
products.  The  losses  in  other  agricultural  commodities  do 
not  run  as  heavy  but  are  considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

The  actual  addition  to  operating  expenses  of  the  railroads 
by  such  reduced  loading  per  car  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined, it  is  stated,  but  obviously  is  an  important  factor.  All 
of  the  commodities  named  average  a  relatively  long  haul  and 
the  general  movement  is  from  the  west  and  south  to  the  east 
and  north.    That  is  to  say,  this  traffic  moves  largely  in  the 


REVENUE    FREIGHT  .LOADED   AND  RECEIVED  FROM  CONNECTIONS 
5l  m  m  \rv — All   Districts,    Comparison   of  Totals  This  Year,    Last  Year.    Two    Years    Ago.      Week    Ended    Saturd 


Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


' 

Corre- 

Grain 

and  grain 

Live 

Forest 

Mdse. 

Miscel- 

This year, 

Districts 

^  ear 

products 

stock 

Coal 

Coke 

products 

Ore 

L.C.L. 

laneous 

1922 

1921 

1,332 
907 

181,486 

1921 

6,558 

2.668 

39,626 

5.4S3 

2,019 

57,650 

64,817 

179.728 

Alleghany    

1922 

1,991 

2,971 

12,240 

4.315 

-.',"i.; 

2.377 

49,790 

66,055 

142,652 

1921 

2,188 

2,961 

44,078 

2,370 

2.195 

1,410 

42,854 

45.901 

143,957 

175,326 

1922 

187 

47 

25,922 

300 

1,390 

31 

6,079 

4,056 

38,012 

1921 

124 

86 

21.673 

160 

1.082 

32 

5,069 

3.665 

31,891 

32,874 

125,349 

1921 

3,173 

1,944 

18,375 

493 

13,930 

634 

35,367 

34,111 

108,027 

129,766 

1922 

11,209 

8,078 

2,850 

1,265 

16,850 

3.815 

30,308 

35,331 

109,706 

1921 

7,900 

6,845 

3,664 

448 

13,651 

7.277 

26,960 

30,623 

97,368 

137,828 

1922 

10,495 

11,691 

3,347 

151 

5,693 

2,096 

33,105 

38,403 

104,981 

19  J 1 

10,236 

10,403 

13,592 

166 

5,334 

773 

30,869 

31.592 

102,965 

113,523 

Southwestern    

1922 

3.862 

:.<.',  : 

1,742 

176 

6,882 

438 

15,926 

21,884 

53.563 

1921 

2,413 

3,866 

147 

6,441 

649 

16,517 

23,227 

57,786 

63,132 

Total    Western   Dists. 

1922 

25,566 

22,422 

7.939 

1.592 

!9,425 

6.349 

79,339 

95.618 

268,250 

1921 

22,662 

19,661 

21,122 

761 

25,426 

8,699 

74,346 

85,442 

258,119 

314,483 

Total   all    roads 

1922 

40,125 

30,496 

75,410 

8,124 

57.132 

11.766 

242.94  5 

289,751 

755,749 

1921 

34,705 

27.320 

144,874 

4.691 

48,116 

12.794 

215,286 

233,936 

721,722 

1920 

29,1  it 

33,844 

172.156 

9.588 

64.32'' 

46.92? 

154.334 

332.864 

843,184 

increase    compared... 

1921 

5,420 

3,176 

3.433 

9,016 

27,659 

55,815 

34,027 

I  1              >:    compared. .  . 

1921 

69,464 

1,028 

Increase  compared  . . .  . 

[920 

88,611 

Decrease   compared... 

1920 

3,348 

96,746 

1,464 

7,197 

35,159 

43,113 

87,435 

1922 

4D.125 

30,496 

75,410 

8,124 

57,132 

11,766 

242,945 

289,751 

755,749 

721,722 

843,184 

1922 

36.398 

30,488 

75.632 

7,952 

59,112 

14,053 

242.565 

292,086 

758,286 

721,084 

800,960 

276,536 
274.610 

714,088 
706,713 

704,632 
702,116 

717,772 
601,695 

April    15 

1922 

29,869 

25.014 

62,851 

8,072 

54,905 

7.164 

244. !28 

April      S 

1922 

31.598 

25,024 

69,456 

8,599 

54.680 

8,259 

243, 71S 

272,934 

714.26S 

694,881 

801,559 

The  Car  Service  Division  has  issued  charts  giving  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  car  capacity  was  util- 
ized in  1921  and  in  1920  in  loading  the  principal  products 
of  agriculture.  These  show  that  grain  loads  heavily  and 
substantially  utilizes  the  full  carrying  capacity  of  the  cars; 
that  flour,  meal  and  other  mill  products,  while  physically 
capable  of  similar  heavy  loading,  in  actual  practice  load 
much  below  the  carrying  capacity;  that  potatoes,  although 
susceptible  to  heavy  loading,  actually  average  a  very  light 
h>ad,  and  that  cotton,  largely  on  account  of  the  .volume  of 
I'w-'lensitv  shipments,  loads  very  light. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  comparison  between 
the  two  years  in  average  tons  per  car  loaded.    Wheat  loading 


direction  of  the  prevailing  loaded  traffic  movement  of  the 
country.  Such  conditions  inevitably  involve  an  empty  car 
movement  in  the  reverse  direction  to  return  equipment  to 
producing  territory.  Therefore,  every  car  of  agricultural 
products  loaded  to  less  than  full  carrying  capacity  increases 
the  unproductive  return  empty  mileage  expense  to  the  rail- 
roads. Estimating  as  accurately  as  possible  the  average 
loaded  haul  of  the  129,413  cars  that — on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year's  performance — were  wastefully  used,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  according  to  the  bulletin,  that  over  three  mil- 
lion dollars  were  added  to  railroad  operating  expenses  in 
1921  by  reason  of  these  commodities  alone  being  loaded 
lighter  than  in  1920. 
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A  Water  Analysis  for  the 

Non-Technical  Man 

By  Cass  Kennicott 
Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago 

FIGURES  are  of  little  value  unless  one  is  able  to  visualize 
their  meaning  easily.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  suggest  a  method  for  classifying  boiler  waters  ac- 
cording to  their  mineral  content  so  that  the  figures  will  have 
a  definite  and  immediate  meaning,  fully  as  clear  as  the 
methods  we  now  use  for  classifying  locomotive?. 

railroad  officer  should  ask  about  the  quality  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  as  a  locomotive  boiler  supply  he  would 
receive  the  following: 

MINERAL   ANALYSIS    OF   LAKE   MICHIGAN'   WATER 

Grains  per  galli  n 



Oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum    Ho 

Carbonate  of  lime    ?'?Jo 

Carbonate   of   magnesia    

Sulphate  of  lime    1051 

Sodium  and    potassium    sulphates    1  race 

Sodium  and  potassium  chlorides    '59 

Total   solids    ?»{8 

Total    incrusting    solids    '  -co 

Non  incrusting    sclids    '59 

But  an  analysis  in  this  form,  while  perfectly  clear  to  the- 
analyst,  usually  means  little  to  the  officer  requesting  the 
inform. ttion.  It  would  be  as  illogical  as  for  a  master  me- 
chanic  to  reply  to  his  superintendent's  inquiry  as  to  what 
he  had  available  for  drag  freight  service  by  producing 
a  certificate  of  analysis  about  as  follows: 

Engine  Number 

IsOO  810  1600 

cylinders    25.141  25.270  26.081 

Stroke                  . .               28.000  28.000  32.000 

Steam    pressure 200.000  200.000  200.000 

Diameter    drivers    52.731  63.051  62.880 

Tra™iv"  effort        .    44.218.801         48,209.601         58,544.000 

E,c     . .". Etc.  Etc.  Etc. 

This  instead  of  saying,  "We  have  two  Class-800  engines 
rated  at  1,400  tons  and  one  Class-1600  engine  rated  at 
2,000  tons." 

There  are  58,349  grains  in  a  United  States  gallon.    But 

even   in   this   knowledge   the  writer  has   never  been   able   to 

grain  per  gallon.   Some  chemists  call  for  analyses 

in  parts  per  million,  or  in  parts  per  100,000.    This  is  very 

i.ii  nt  for  the  analyst  because  he  usuall]    conducts  his 

ons  in  the  laboratory  under  the  metric  system,  which 

aim  results  in  a  decimal  system,  but  it  is  no  easier  to 

visualize  parts  per  million  or  100,000  than  it  is 

grains  in  a  gallon.    However,  we  are  more  or  less  familiar 

with  the  apj  ound  of  any  given  mate 

rial.    The  average  mechanical  officer  will  make  a  ver 

estimate  of  the  weight  of  ordinary  Uilk  material  and  will 

ighl    in    pounds,     In   other  words,   he   is   able  to 

visualize  a   pound.    Kailro.nl   men   are  also   familiar   with 

Unit   of   water   mea-urc   in   that   they    : 

'    the   bulk   of  water  in   a    50,000  gal. 

!.  railroad  tank,  or  the  amount  of  water  in 

J    or  10,000  gal.  locomotive  tender.    Considering 

that   u  •■    grains   per   gallon   may   be 

pounds  per  l  ,000  l;.i1   simply 

ling   the  number  I  D,   win    not, 

in  water  presents  itself 

ne  pound  ol  lids  in 

Ion  and 

,     road 

holds 

■ 

ill  then 

forming 

K  rating  wit' 

■ 


we  are  then  handling  a  water  with  3  lb.  of  incrusting  solids 
in  each  thousand  gallons  and  a  100,000  gal.  roadside  tank 
will  have  in  solution  300  lb.  of  scale-forming  or  incrusting 
solids.  When  a  locomotive  draws  8,000  gal.  of  this  water 
it   takes   into  the   tender   24  lb.   of   scale-forming   material. 

The  same  logic  applies  to  the  foaming  solids  in  the  water. 
Statements  giving  pounds  of  solids  per  thousand  are  now 
frequently  added  as  a  footnote  to  regular  chemical  analyses 
and  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  let  us  go  a  step 
further   and   adopt   the   practice  of  i  the   analysis 

in  pounds  per  1,000  gal.  in  the  first  place  and  classify  the 
information  so  that  the  railroad  man  can  use  it. 

As  to  a  suitable  classification  of  the  information,  consider 
the  following  analyses  showing  water-  which  may  be  found 
in   use  by  railroads  in  the  middle  v. 

A  B  C                 D 

Silica    247  .951  Trace  1.214 

Oxides  of  iron   and   aluminum 490  .222  .164              .047 

Carbonate   of   lime    8.971  11.875  15.344  10.46S 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    8.299  4.1S5  2.170  S.654 

Sulphate  of  lime   2.047  .60S  15.712  12.241 

Sodium   sulphate    1.320  1.616  1.869  4.265 

Sodium    chloride     510  2.0JO  6.484  17.243 

Incrusting    solids    20.054  17.841  33.096  32.621 

Non- incrusting  solids 1.839  3.656  8.353  21.508 

Totnl  solids 21.893  21.497  41.440  54  129 

Figured  in  pounds  per  thousand  gallons,  the  incrusting 
and  non-incrusting  solids  would  be  as  follows: 

A  B  C  D 

Incrus'ing    solids    2.865  2.550  4.730  4.660 

Non  incrusting    solids    263  .522  1.193  3.072 

Having  proceeded  this  far  it  is  suggested  that  the  analyses 
be  expressed  in  a  still  more  practical  form  as  follows: 
A  R  C  D 

2.5  4.7  4.7 

0.3  0.5  1.2  3.1 

Ibre  the  upper  figures  represent  pounds  of  scale  in  each 
1,000  gal.,  figured  to  the  nearest  1  10  lb.  The  lower  figures 
represent  pounds  of  foam-causing  solids  in  each  1,000  gal., 
figured  to  the  nearest  1/10  lb. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  the  information  in  this 
form  can  be  used.  An  example  will  bring  this  out.  Consider 
an  imaginary  short  engine  division  with  the  water  stations, 
I.  /•'.  C  and  D  as  above  and  assume  that  the  locomotive 
draws  water  from  each  as  follows: 

Water  station    ...         A  B 

f    2.8 

Rating  of  water..  <    —  —                        —                        — 

I    0.3  0.5 

An^cunt  taken   ...    5.000  gal.  3,000  gal 

Xow  bearing  in  mind  that  the  upper  figure  gives  pounds 
of  scale-forming  solid-  in  each  thous  ind  gallons  and  the 
lower  figure,  pounds  of  foam-causing  solids  in  each  thou- 
sand gallons,  the  following  simple  multiplication  and 
addition  maj   be  made: 

Scaling   Solids 

14.01b. 

59.1  lb.  20.2  lb. 

Tims  we  find  that  on  a  one-waj  trip  ovei  the  division  the 
locomotive  has  taken  59.1  lb.  of  scale  and  20  2  lb,  of  foam- 

-lids. 

Knowing  the  water-holding  I    the  boiler  it   is 

thus  a  simple  matier  to  figure  the  concentration  of  soluble 
under   an)    defir  nd   the  man 

responsible    for   the   care   and   operation   of   loeomotr 

enabled  to  figure  blow   down,  w.i-di  out.  th(    amount  of 

and  in  fact  any  other  calculation 
odud  of  a  roadside  water  treating  plant     1 
hernial  should   ki  ep  no  other 
iter  than  this  i  lassifit  atioi      II  Id  1 

of  all  analyses,  but  the  report  given  an  operating  or 
mechanical  man  need  go  no  further     If  a  complete  analysis 

,  the  i  lassifit  ation  figures  should  ' 
and  t'1  detail. 


The  Aftermath  of  the  Federal  Control  Period 

Director  General  Davis  Tells  of  Administration  Liquidation 
Problems  at  Western  Railway  Club  Dinner 


Thai  a  ii  faith  effort  was  made  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  return  the  properties  of  the  railroads 
to  their  owners  in  as  good  repair  as  when  they  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  was  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  record  by  James  C.  Davis,  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, in  his  address  before  the  first  annual  dinner  of  the 
Western  Railway  Club,  held  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  May  15.  Mr.  Davis  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  carriers  attributable  to  federal  control  are 
economic  rather  than  physical  and  suggested  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  railroads  in  working  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  present  situation  is  a  period  of  legislative  repose  with 
an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  trial  of  the  present  transpor- 
tation act. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  about  650  railroad 
and  railway  supply  men,  was  also  addressed  by  Samuel  M. 
Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  who  briefly 
sketched  the  history  of  the  development  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Western  Railway  Club  as  an  organization  of  men 
interested  primarily  in  the  mechanical  department,  and  said 
that  the  future  opportunity  of  the  club  lay  in  the  broader 
field  of  discussion  of  inter-departmental  problems. 

Address  of  Director  General  Davis 

The  winding  up  of  the  many  and  varied  obligations  of  the 
government,  as  the  result  of  26  months  of  federal  possession 
and  operation  of  the  railroads,  presents  perhaps  the  greatest 
liquidation  proposition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  More  than 
two  years  have  elapsed  during  which  this  great  adjustment 
has  been  in  progress,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
some  definite  opinions  may  be  ventured  not  only  as  to  when 
the  settlement  of  these  claims  will  be  completed,  and  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  required  to  complete  the  ad- 
justment, but  the  problems  which  federal  control  left  the 
carriers  to  solve. 

Up  to  May  1,  1922,  claims  had  been  filed  by  the  carriers 
on  final  settlement  aggregating  $1,011,251,598.42.  This  rep- 
resents, exclusive  of  short  lines,  about  95.5  per  cent  of  the 
mileage  under  federal  control.  Up  to  the  same  date  claims 
aggregating  $519,798,985.18  had  been  settled.  These  settle- 
ments represent  61.22  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
mileage  under  federal  control.  The  cash  paid  out  by  the 
government  in  making  these  settlements  totals  $146,127,- 
692.55. 

If    future    adjustments    proceed    upon    the    same    lines 
as  those  that  have  heretofore  been  made,  the  final  settlements 
should  be  practically  concluded  by  about  July  1,  1923. 
The  Maintenance  Controversy 

Naturally  the  proposition  over  which  the  greatest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  arisen  as  between  the  representatives  of 
the  carriers  and  the  Railroad  Administration  is  the  question 
of  maintenance,  especially  as  to  freight  car  equipment  and 
motive  power,  the  carriers  contending  that  at  the  end  of 
federal  control  their  properties  were  returned  in  a  greatly 
undermaintained  condition,  while  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion contends  that  during  federal  control  the  individual  prop- 
erties were  operated  and  maintained  by  the  same  persons 
who  had  possession  of  the  property  and  who  operated  and 
maintained  it  during  private  control;  that  the  government 
kept  the  federal  managers  quite  liberally  in  funds  for  proper 
maintenance,  and  that,  so  far  as  was  humanly  possible  under 
the  abnormal  conditions  of  a  great  war,  the  properties  were 
as  well  maintained  physically  during  federal  control  as  they 
were  under  private  operation. 


In  my  judgment,  the  transportation  companies  suffered, 
as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  one  class  of  commercial  property  in  this  country,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  damage  was  the  result  of  neglect 
to  fairly  well   maintain   the  propertv. 

Maintenance  of  Way 
There  was  some  232,694  miles  of  Class  I  railroads  taken 
over  by  the  government.  During  the  26  months  of  the  test 
period  corresponding  to  the  26  months  of  federal  control 
these  carriers,  under  private  control,  expended  in  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures  $859,393,403,  or  $3,726  per  mile  of 
road.  During  the  26  months  of  federal  control  the  govern- 
ment expended  on  this  same  property  $1,533,615,734,  or 
$6,616  per  mile;  that  is,  the  government,  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  and  structures,  expended  $674,222,331  in  excess  of 
similar  expenditures  made  by  the  carriers  during  the  test 
period,  and,  in  concluding  final  settlements  with  the  indi- 
vidual carriers,  the  Railroad  Administration  is  making  just 
allowance  for  undermaintenance  when  the  facts  presented 
justify  same.  When  the  final  settlements  are  concluded  the 
government  will  have  expended  more  than  twice  as  much  on 
account  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  during  federal 
control  as  the  carriers  expended  during  the  test  period. 

Motive  Power 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  in  service  December  31, 
1917,  was  61,890.  On  February  29,  1920,  at  the  end  of  fed- 
eral control,  the  number  of  locomotives  in  service  was  64,983, 
or  an  increase  of  3,093  units.  The  total  number  of  locomo- 
tives added  to  the  equipment  during  federal  control  was 
4,226.  From  the  best  available  information,  during  26 
months  of  the  test  period  the  carriers  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  motive  power  $422,244,108.  During  the  period  of 
federal  control  the  government  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose $996,877,227,  or  an  excess  expenditure  during  federal 
control  over  the  same  time  of  the  test  period  of  $574,633,119, 
the  expenditure  by  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of 
motive  power  being  largely  in  excess  of  twice  the  amount 
expended  during  private  operation. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  out  of  service  for  repairs 
requiring  more  than  24  hours,  on  January  4,  1918,  was 
18.5  per  cent.  On  February  28,  1920,  at  the  end  of  federal 
control,  the  total  percentage  of  locomotives  requiring  the 
same  character  of  repairs  was  only  17.8  per  cent.  These 
records  indicate  a  greater  number  of  units  and  a  higher  state 
of  efficiency  at  the  end  than  at  the  commencement  of  federal 
control. 

Freight  Cars 

There  is  much  greater  difficulty  in  comparing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  freight  car  equipment  as  between  the  commence- 
ment and  the  end  of  federal  control,  largely  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  consolidation,  from  an  operating  standpoint, 
of  all  the  transportation  lines  the  freight  cars  were  pooled, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  freight  equipment  was  during 
the  period  of  federal  control  continuously  on  foreign  lines. 

No  criticism  should  attach  to  this  plan  of  pooling  freight 
equipment.  It  was  one  of  the  necessary  results  arising  out 
of  the  exigencies  of  war  conditions,  and  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Railroad  War  Board  prior  to  the  beginning  of  federal 
control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  about  44  per 
cent  of  the  cars  on  home  lines  January  1,  1918,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  War  Board  reported  on  December 
22,  1917,  that  in  the  War  Board's  efforts  at  efficiency  freight 
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cars  were  made  to  "circulate  a.-  freely  over  the  United  States 
as  hank  notes."  This  action  was  altogether  commendable, 
and  is  evidence  of  sire  on  the  part  of  the  carriers 

while  under  private  operation  to  meet  the  rising  and  increased 
\ing  out  of  a  state  of  war. 
The  total  number  of  freight  cars  on  line  January  1,  1918, 
amounted   to   2,374,566.     The  total   number  of   freight 
on  line  February   28,    1920,  amounted  to  This 

shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  freigl  I  tween 

the  beginning  and  end  of  federal  control,  of  111,941   cars, 
t,  there  were  built  and  put  in  service  dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal  control   159,076  freight  cars. 

During  the  26  months  of  the  test  period  corresponding  to 
months  of  federal  control  the  total  expenditure  by 
the  carriers  for  freight  car  maintenance  was  $391,327 
or  an  average  of  $79.38  per  car  per  annum.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  freight  car  maintenance  by  the  government 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  was  $907,227,045,  or  an 
er  annum.  At  the  commence- 
ment i  '  Qtrol  the  percentage  of  bad  order  c;r 

■  some  126,650  i  ars,    At  the  end  of  federal 
the  same  records  indicate  5.7  per  cent  of  bad  order 
mounting  to  143,425. 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  marked  difference  in  the  price 
or  cost  of  labor  and  materials  as  between  the  test  period  and 
the  period  of  federal  control.    1  am  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty during  the  time  of   federal  control   to  procure   at   all 
times  efficient  labor  and  proper  material.    I  also  appreciate 
the  insistent  demands  for  the  transportation  of  men  and  war 
materials,  entailing  in  many  instances  unusual  requirements 
from  freight  equipment,  but  I  do  submit  that  the  expenditure 
by   the   government   of   these   vast    sums    of   money   shows   a 
entious,  good    faith   effort   to   maintain   and   keep   the 
i  arriers'  property  up  to  the  same  standards  of  efficiency  as 
when  the  proi>ertv  was  taken  over. 

Railroads    Returned   With   a    Deficit 

It  requires  no  profound  knowledge  of  railroad  finai 
diagnose  the  present  trouble.    The  serious  injury  to  the  rail- 
the  roult  of  federal  control  is  found  in 
the   fact   that   when   returned   to  their  owners   the  properties 
were  I  i.d  at  a  deficit,  this  as  a  result  of  a  policy 

that  at   least   a   part   of  the   increased   cost  of  transportation 

ral  public  as  a  war  exp 
am  not  criticising  the  adoption  of  that  policy:    1  am  only 

deral  control  working  rules  and  conditions 
was  much  more  thoroughly  organized; 
eight-hour   day   more   effecth 

red   into 
i  .  ontrol,  .md  many  other 
vliit  h  the  owners  of  the 
I  '1 7  the  average  eamii 

!   large  mim- 
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Initiative  Taken  From  Carriers 

In  solving  these  very  controlling  questions,  the  carriers 
find  themselves  confronted  by  other  conditions  that  had  not 
.  |  Tior  to  federal  control.  I  doubt  if  the  general  public 
recognizes  the  largely  increased  powers  of  the  government 
as  the  result  of  the  present  Transportation  Act,  and  with 
rnnuntal  powers  must  go  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  governmental  responsibility. 

In  the  matter  of  ratc~,  the  power  to  redu  -     -  well 

as  increase  them  is  taken  from  the  carriers.  The  commis- 
given  very  wide  authority  in  the  matter  of  permitting 
pooling  of  earnings,  distribution  of  freight  equipment,  con- 
solidation of  companies,  and  joint  use  of  terminals;  ii 
control  in  the  most  minute  details  of  operation  is  granted  to 
the  d  mmission  under  this  law. 

I  In  law  also  creates  a  national  Railroad  Labor  Board. 
This  board  is  given  general  authority  to  hear  "and  with 
diligence  decide''  disputes  growing  out  of  rules  or  working 
conditions,  and  is  further  authorized  to  hear  "and  with 
diligence  decide"   all  disputes   with   reference  to  the 

laries  of  employees  and  subordinate  officials.  The 
Labor  Board  has  construed  its  power  under  this  act  to  extend 
to  the  control  of  all  chai  and  that  no  cl 

in  existing  contracts  or  rule*  can  be  made  by  the  individual 
carriers  under  it<  jurisdiction  except  upon  approval  of  the 
board. 

\-    a    result   of  this   legislation    in   these   vital    mat: 

vemment  has  definitely  taken  from 
the  carriers  the  power  and  initiative  to  control  either  the 
income  or  the  outgo  in  the  operation  of  these  properties 
Much  opposition  to  present  condition?  arises  from  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  people  generally  to  understand  the  limited 
authority  which  the  carriers  have  over  these  important  mat- 
1  also  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  appreciate 
tlie  vast  difference  between  the  operation  of  a  common  carrier 
and  the  operation  of  an  ordinary  private  busin<  ss 

Private  enterprise  has  the  l>enefit  of  the  full  scope  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  the  exercise  of  discretionary  judgment. 
Railroad  operation  is  limited  by  the  hard  anil  fast  rules  not 
only   of  congressional   legislation   but   of  legislation 

icting  independently,  and  supreme  within  their  - 
tive  jurisdii  I 

Private  enterprises  can  reduce  operation  or  altogether  quit 
if  the  venture  is  losing  money.    Railroad*  must  Operati 

the   public   reasonably   efficient  Uiether  they 

-■   money,  and  if  the  corporation  is  not  able  to  do 

er,  under  the  direction  of  a  court,  will  ordinarily 

irranuc   the   situation.     Receiverships   mean    exhaustion    of 

the  P  OW  death   by  attrition 
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provisions  for  adjusting;  they  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
war.  for  which  there  would  seem  to  be  no  way  that  money 
damages  can  be  demanded  or  paid,  being  largely  remote, 
contingent,  and  speculative,  but  they  do  represent  conditions 
which  the  public  and  the  law-making  bodies  should  consider 
in  their  present  and  future  treatment  of  this  great  business, 
next  to  agriculture  the  most  important  in  this  land. 

A  Period  of  Legislative  Repose  Needed 

What  the  railroad  interests  need  at  this  time  is  a  period 
of  legislative  repose,  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  out  under 
normal  conditions  permanent  plans  for  rehabilitation,  a  def- 
inite time  to  make  necessary  improvements,  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity,  under  fairly  normal  surroundings,  to  determine 
the  merits  of  the  Transportation  Act,  especially  by  giving 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise its  new  authority  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  a  chance  to  exercise  its  new  authority'  in  the 
adjustment  of  wages. 

The  carriers  of  the  United  States,  if  given  a  fair  chance 
under  normal  conditions,  should  be  able  to  give  efficient 
and  adequate  service  at  reasonable  rates,  lower  than  those 
that  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
people  must  remember  that  there  is  no  legislative  panacea 
for  a  situation  like  the  present.  You  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw.  The  destroying  and  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  greatest  calamity  in  the  history  of  civilization  cannot  be 
restored  overnight.  The  painful  struggle  back  to  anything 
like  normal  times  calls  for  patience,  patriotism  and  forbear- 
ance, the  exercise  of  conservative  judgment,  and  an  abiding 
courage. 

There  is  one  service  that  the  transportation  companies 
rendered  in  the  winning  of  the  war  which  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. At  the  time  when  the  civilization  of  the  world  seemed 
hanging  in  the  balance,  the  men  operating  the  transportation 
system  of  America,  with  a  wonderful  and  generous  patriotism, 
responded  to  every  call  in  that  great  movement  of  men,  food 
and  materials  necessary  to  keep  the  armies  of  the  Allies 
carrying  on.  America  was,  at  the  end  of  the  conflict,  the 
great  and  controlling  factor.  It  was  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation system  of  this  country  that  enabled  the  nation  to  re- 
spond so  effectively.  In  helping  that  system  back  to  a 
condition  of  commercial  solvency,  some  generous  and  con- 
siderate remembrance  should  be  had  of  this  great  achievement. 

Mr.  Felton  Tells  of  Work  of  Western  Railway  Club 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  the  club  from  its 
inception  in  1884  as  a  purely  mechanical  department  organ- 
ization, Mr.  Felton  called  attention  to  the  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  club  to  include  officers  and  men  of  every  depart- 
ment. This  took  place  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  in  recognition 
of  the  need  to  show  the  relationship  existing  between  the 
various  departments  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
the  relations  existing  between  steam  railroad  transportation 
and  the  public  which  it  serves.  Mr.  Felton  continued  in 
^  part  as  follows: 

While  the  Western  Railway  Club  has  been  working  but  a 
short  time  under  its  more  ambitious  program  of  including 
all  departments  of  railroading,  the  beneficial  effects  of  its 
work  have  already  been  seen  and  felt.  Every  department  in 
railroading  has  its  place,  its  work  to  perform  in  connection 
with  other  departments.  While  very  naturally  every  man 
should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  in  which  he 
is  immediately  engaged,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  railroading  should  know  in  a  broad  and  general 
way  all  that  pertains  to  railroading  and  its  effect  upon  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Railroading  stands  unique  in  its  position  as  an  industry 
which  has  practically  all  of  its  rate  of  return  determined  by 
the  government  and  nearly  all  of  its  outgo  similarly  con- 
trolled. Without  entering  into  any  lengthy  discussion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  which  is  super-regulating  our 


railroads,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  operating,  and  railroad  men  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  conditions  in  order  that  the  general 
public  may  learn  through  personal  contact  with  the  railroad 
man  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  the  situation. 

The  Problems  of  the  Executive 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  have 
to  do  with  the  details  of  railway  equipment.  They  appreciate 
very  keenly  the  need  for  improvements  and  understand  the 
economies  that  can  be  worked  out  through  such  improve- 
ments. It  is  entirely  proper  in  their  papers  and  discussions 
that  they  should  emphasize  the  need  of  new  and  better  equip- 
ment and  show  the  savings  which  would  result  from  such 
improvement. 

Possibly  not  grasping  in  its  entirety  the  problems  of  the 
executive,  they  may  lie  inclined  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
always  get  from  the  management  due  consideration  in  the 
way  of  appropriations  for  things  most  evidently  needed.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  railroad  manager  is  in  quite 
a  different  position  from  the  manager  of  an  industrial  con- 
cern who  is  not  limited  by  governmental  action  as  to  his 
rate  of  return  or  his  cost  of  outgo.  Through  private  initiative 
and  resourcefulness  the  independent  industrial  manager  is 
able  to  obtain  not  only  a  fair  price  for  what  he  sells,  but 
further  to  obtain  credit  so  that  he  can  install  methods  and 
equipment  which  lead  to  immediate  and  far-reaching  econ- 
omies. With  the  artificial  limiting  of  the  rate  of  return, 
and  with  the  further  artificially  controlled  expenditures  of 
railroads,  the  railroad  manager  finds  himself  in  a  position 
where  the  control  of  the  situation  is  absolutely  out  of  his 
hands.  The  resulting  effect  of  these  conditions  has  left  the 
railroad  managements  in  a  position  where  they  are  too  poor 
to  be  economical.  While  we  may  see  and  feel  the  dire  neces- 
sity for  the  purchasing  of  many  things  which  would  lead  to 
more  efficient  operation  of  our  railroads,  those  directly  in 
charge  of  matters  of  equipment  should  remember  that  rail- 
way executives  are  confronted  at  all  times  with  the  pressing 
necessity  of  finding  money  enough  to  keep  going,  and  the 
problem  becomes  one  not  only  of  efficient  operation  but  one 
of  super-management  to  keep  operating  at  all. 

While  the  railroad  executives  would  not  for  a  moment 
discourage  the  discussion  at  meetings  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Western  Railway  Club  of  matters  which  would  show- 
possibilities  of  economy  and  efficiency  through  large  expen- 
ditures for  more  modern  equipment,  it  must  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind  that  our  first  problem  is  to  secure  a  sufficiently 
fair  rate  of  return  so  that  we  can  get  beyond  the  condition 
of  a  hand  to  mouth  existence  which  at  the  present  time 
confronts  the  railroads  as  a  whole. 


U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Discusses  Transportation 

Washington.   D.    C. 

A  large  number  of  speeches  relating  to  various  aspects 
of  transportation  were  presented  at  the  various  group 
sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  May  15  to 
18.  At  a  meeting  of  the  railroad  group  on  May  16  presided 
over  by  George  A.  Post,  president  of  the  Hudson  River 
Bridge  &  Terminal  Corporation,  addresses  were  made  by 
Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  on  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  under  the  trans- 
portation act  and  by  Dr.  Julius  H.  Parmelee,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  on  the  transportation  act 
as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  railroad  regulation.  At 
a  general  meeting  on  May  17  presided  over  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
F.  A.  Delano,  former  president  of  the  Wabash  and  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  discussed  general 
railroad  conditions  here  and  abroad.     There  were  also  ad- 
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•  an  waterway,  highway  and  ocean  transportation  at 
other  sessions  and  on  railroad  transportation  in  connection 
with  meetings  of  other  groups.  At  a  meeting  of  the  domestic 
distribution  group  on  -May  16,  Charles  E.  Elmquist,  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Util- 
ities Commissioners,  discussed  the  effect  of  distribution  of 
changes  in  freight  rates,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  coal  industry 
group.  I'..  M.  Poston,  president  of  the  New  York  Coal  Com- 
pany,  discussed  the  relations  of  the  transportation  problem 
to  the  coal  industry.  Eugene  McAuliffe,  president  of  the 
Union  Collier)  Company  of  St.  Louis,  in  discussing  tl 
strike,  said  that  when  the  full  importance  of  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  coal  industry  and  the  railroads  is 
understood  by  the  public,  tin-  proposition  to  regulate  the 
development  of  the  coal  mines  by  withholding  transportation 
facilities  will  be  r.  -  the  only  adequate  and  proper 
way  that  this  necessary  work  can  be  done. 

As  the  matter  now  stands,"  he  said,  "a  two  billion  dollar 
coal  dog  is  wagging  a  twenty  billion  railroad  dog.  To  put 
the  coai  industry  on  a  sound  basis,  thereafter  improving  the 
railroad  problem,  would  reflect  enormously  to  our  national 
advantage." 

H     recommended  that  the  Transportation  Act  should  be 
ided  a-  to  require  every  railroad  desirous  of  rendering 
transportation  service  to  a  coal  mine  to  secure  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
i  -v  before  doing  SO.      He  also  recommended  a  rediii  tion 
in  coal  freight  rates  during  the  storage  season. 

Mr.  Delano  said  in  part: 

In  Europe,  as  here,  railway  builders  have  chafed  under  govern- 
ment regulation.     There,  as  here,  the  complaint  has  been  of  "red 
tape."     They  say,  as  our  men  do,  that  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jections to  government  regulation  is  not  that  decisions  are 
but  that  they  are  so  tardy.     Because  the  railway  is  manufacturing 
service,  which  can  only  be  used  at  the  moment  it  is  suppl 
follows  that  most  railway  questions  must  be  settled  immediately, 
and  it  does  not  always  matter  so  much  how  a  question  is  d 
as  that  it  should  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other  instanter. 
definition  of  a  competent  railway  man  might  be  stated  as  "a  man 
who   could   decide   the   questions   which   arise   from   day   to   day 
promptly,  with  fairness  and   wisdom,  and   with  as  small 
coinage  of  error  as  any  other  man." 

mr    railways    are    suffering    because    decisions    are    tardy, 
the  ren  in  abuse  of  I  overworked  federal 

and    state   commissions,   but    in   co-operation    with    them   by    rail- 
way  men   and   by   business   organizations   in   order   to   determine 
:tion. 

S"ine   experience   with   gov*  rnment   methods   here   and   abroad. 

and  my  observations  since  I  have  lived  in  Washington,  lead  me 

k  that  it  is  ii"t  fair  to  call  on  commissions  to  dp  admin- 

•  wirk.     If  they  have  executive  and  administrative  tunc 

rm,  they  ought  to  be  authorized  to  act  as  it  were  "in 

a  board  of  directors  employing  an  executive 

Mictions  under  their  direction  and  guidance  on 

mmission  may  be  well  quali 

■    in   judicial   or   semi-judirial   matters   or   in   dealing   with 

imt  even  then,  if  promptness  of  i 

in,  much  Coil  by  reducing,  rather 

than  ii  I  el  thought,  but 

tertained  that  our  boards  and  commis 

Id    do   hitter   work   if   the) 

ili  ir  with  what 

■ 

place  I 


trucks  on  the  other.  That  railways  have  little  to  expect  from 
such  competition  except  in  a  temporary  way  tas  happened  with 
interurban  electric  roads  some  years  ago),  may  be  shown  without 
Dg  far.  Internal  waterways  have  for  a  long  time 
possessed  no  economic  merit  except  in  a  very  few  favored  local- 
ities. They  are  usually  urged  by  special  interests  in  order  to  re- 
duce freight  rates  which  of  course  means  that  the  many  are  taxed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  On  the  other  hand,  such  natural  water- 
ways as  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Hudson  River  arc  economically  of 
great  value;  but  so  far  from  being  a  relief  to  the  railways,  they 
are  a  conspicuous  failure,  because  navigation  is  closed  in  the 
months  when  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  is  greatest  and  the 
relief  would  he  most  welcome.  Our  southern  rivers,  while  free 
from  ice,  are  handicapped  by  conditions  of  current  or  by  low 
water  stages.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  that  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion which  fails  to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  off  the  railways  i~ 
valueless  as  an  economic  measure;  and  inasmuch  as  water  trans- 
it-supporting, but  an  expense  of  the  general 
taxpayer  for  upkeep  and  many  expense-  of  river  and  harbor  or 
improvement,   it  cannot  be  looked  upon  a-   a   valued  adjunct 

Dr.  Parmelee  said  in  part: 

The  amount  which  it  was  estimated  the  railways  would  receive 
from  the  government  in  lieu  of  net  income  during  the  six  months 
of  the  guaranty  period,  represented  about  a  5  per  cent  return  on 
their  valuation,  computed,  of  course,  to  an  annual  basis.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  stated  an  amount 
which  will  make  the  rate  of  return  less  than  4  per  cent  instead  of 
5  per  cent  as  has  been  usually  estimated. 

Since  the  first  of  September,  1920,  the  railways  have  been 
on  a  basis  of  rates,  which,  it  was  expected,  or  at  least  hoped, 
would  produce  a  return  of  6  per  cent  on  the  tentative  valuation 
of  their  properties  as  fixed  by  the  Interstati  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  provision  has  now  been  m  c;t  :  for  JO  months.  Com- 
plete records  are  available  for  19  of  the  20  months,  or  through 
March,  1922,  which  show  that  during  the  four  months  from 
er  1  to  December  31,  1921.  the  carriers  as  a  whole  earned 
a  rate  of  return  on  their  tentative  valuation  equivalent  to  3.03  per 
cent  when  reduced  to  annual  basis;  that  during  the  calendar  year 
l'Ol  they  earned  3.26  per  cent;  and  that  during  the  three  months 
from  January  1,  to  March  31,  1922.  they  earned  at  an  annual  rate 
of  4.51  per  cent.  Their  average  annual  rate  over  the  whole  19 
months  has  been  3.35  per  cent.  During  the  19  months  they  fell 
$784,000,000  short  of  earning  0  per  cent  .  n  the  tentative  valuation 
fixed  by  the  commission.  In  fact,  the  railways  earned  barely 
enough  during  this  period  to  meet  fixed  charges. 

The  effect  on  railway  credit  and  their  ability  to  finance  need  not 
be  emphasized  here.  What  financing  the  railways  have  been  able 
to  do  has  been  accomplished  either  through  the  help  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  through  the  medium  of  ordinary  banking  facilities  at 
unusually  high  rates,  although  the  situation  has  been  improving  in 
recent  months. 

What  the  financial  situation  may  be  during  the  next  few  months 
under  the  gradually  tightening  effect  of  the  coal  strike  on  in- 
dustry, and  under  thi  portation  rates  and 
railways  wages  which   may  within  the  next   few   weeks,  da) 

urs  be  put  ii  the  Interstate  Commerce 

mission  and  the  Railroad   Labor   1  ively,  it  is  difficult 

to  foresee;  but  an  industry  that  even  under  government  guaranty 
earns  less  than  4  per  cent,  and  during  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year   and   a   half   at   the   In.  rates   ever   experienced 

earns  only  3' .;  per  cent  per  year,  cannot  look  tor  great  improve- 
ment unless  i eductions  in  expenses  cm  be  brought  about  com- 
mensurate witli  reductions  in  revenue  through  rate  cuts 

There  have  been  many  adjustments  in  rates  during  this  period, 
i    which    have   been   voluntary   on   the   put    of   the   carriers 
and    thi-    great    hulk   of    which    h.i.  These   ad- 

justments   have   covered    a    wide    ,  htics,    includ- 

duction  in  agricultUI  In  addition, 

i  Commerce    l  !    the    earn. 
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Some  Notes  on  Railway  Refrigerator  Cars* 

Requirements  for  Efficient  Refrigeration;  Importance  of 
Air  Circulation  and  Insulation 

By  W.  H.  Winterrowd 

Chief  Mechanical  Engineer,  Canadian  Pacific 


The  subject  of  railway  refrigerator  cars  has  been,  and 
is  still  one  of  growing  importance,  a  growth  that  has 
been  contemporaneous  and  proportional  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  their  commu- 
nities, and  to  the  resultant  demand  and  necessity  of  trans- 
porting increasing  quantities  of  perishable  commodities 
greater  and  greater  distances.  When  hauls  were  short  and 
the  variety  of  perishable  commodities  few,  the  problem  of 
transporting  and  protecting  the  commodities  from  heat  or 
cold  was  comparatively  simple.  Increasing  distances  and  a 
greater  variety  of  perishables  not  only  made  necessary  greater 
numbers  of,  and  more  efficient  cars,  but  involved  the  estab- 
lishment of  railway-divisional  and  terminal  facilities,  upon 
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Fig.   1 — Diagram  of  Air  Circulation 

which    the   successful   operation    of  this  type   of   equipment 
is  contingent. 

Comparatively  speaking,  literature  upon  the  subject  is  not 
vast,  although  exceedingly  valuable.  Finding  the  sources 
of  information  to  some  extent  scattered,  the  writer  has  at- 
tempted to  include  under  one  heading  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  facts  regarding  principles  and 
methods  involved,  as  well  as  to  present  some  information 
regarding  the  type  of  cars  and  methods  of  construction  used 
by  various  railways  and  private-car  owners. 

Refrigeration  of  Commodities  in 

Transit  Involves  Many  Factors 

The  prevailing  method  of  obtaining  refrigeration  is  by 
means  of  naturally-circulated  air,  cooled  by  contact  with  ice, 
or  ice  and  salt,  placed  in  suitable  receptacles  called  bunkers 
located  at  each  end  of  an  insulated  car.  Some  modifications 
of  this  system  will  be  touched  upon  very  briefly  later. 

Circulation  is  assisted  and  made  most  efficient  by  means 
of  insulated  partitions,  called  bulkheads,  placed  in  front  of 
the  containers  and  so  constructed  that  the  relatively  warm 
air  must  pass  over  the  top  of  them  to  reach  the  ice,  or  ice 
containers.  The  air  becoming  chilled,  and  therefore  heavier, 
sinks  toward  the  floor  and  reaches  the  body  of  the  car  by 
passing  through  a  space  beneath  the  bulkheads. 

These  insulated  partitions  also  assist  in  protecting  the 
lading  nearest  the  ice  containers.  Without  bulkheads,  and 
when  salt  is  used  with  the  ice  to  hasten  and  increase  refrig- 
eration, that  part  of  the  lading  nearest  the  ice  frequently 
freezes,  an  undesirable  and  disastrous  occurrence  with  some 
commodities.  At  the  same  time,  that  portion  of  the  load  near 
the  center  and  top  of  the  car  may  remain  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature, an  equally  undesirable  condition. 

As  a  further  aid  to  circulation,  particularly  in  cars  where 


the  lading  is  piled  or  stacked,  a  slatted  wooden  structure 
known  as  a  floor  rack  is  of  very  great  value.  These  racks, 
on  the  top  of  which  the  lading  may  be  placed,  consist  of 
longitudinal  runners  3  or  4  in.  high,  with  cross  slats  fastened 
to  the  top  of  them.  They  are  hinged  to  the  side  walls  of  the 
car  and  are  divided  in  the  middle  so  that  they  can  be  turned 
up  to  make  the  floor  accessible.  These  racks  permit  the  cold 
air  which  flows  beneath  the  bulkhead  to  circulate  freely 
toward  the  center  of  the  car  and  up  through  the  lading. 

Illustrations  of  Effect  of  Design 
The  A  end  of  the  car,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  relative  arrange- 
ment of  bunkers,  bulkheads  and  floor  racks,  and  the  resultant 
trend  of  air  circulation. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  there  be  no  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  cold  air  where  it  passes  beneath  the  bulkheads.  The 
B  end  of  the  car,  Fig.  1,  shows  how  an  obstruction  at  that 
point  can  act  as  a  dam  or  deflector  of  the  air  currents,  and 
partially  or  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  the  floor  racks,  and 


Fig. 


-Car  with  Fixed  Bulkhead  and  Basket  Bunker,  Floor 
Racks     Raised 
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even  cause  frosting  of  the  lading  against  the  insulated  bulk- 
head. If  floor,  bunker  or  splash-board  construction  necessi- 
tates a  ledge  beneath  the  bulkhead,  it  should  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible  and  the  floor  rack  and  bulkhead  so  designed  to 
provide  sufficient  area  for  a  free  flow  of  air. 

At  the  B  end  the  lading  is  shown  piled  directly  on  the 
floor  and  the  air  currents  indirectly  indicate  the  advantage 
of  floor  racks.  Fig.  2  illustrates  these  racks,  showing  their 
appearance  when  turned  up  against  the  side  walls. 

The  method  of  loading  various  commodities  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  proper  refrigeration  in  transit.  To  obtain 
the  greatest  advantage  from  circulation,  the  contents  of  the 
car  should  be  loaded  so  that  the  air  can  come  in  contact  with 
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>a  maximum  surface  with  a  minimum  of  restricted  circulation. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  boxes  or  container-. 
closely  against  cadi  othei  and  against  the  walls  of  the  car 
cannot  be  cooled  quickly  or  properly  preserved  at  as  uniform 
a  temperature  as  when  placed  so  that  air  can  flow  between 
them,  or  generall)   speaking,  throughout  the  entire  load. 

The  temperature  of  the  circulating  ail  is  affected  by  the 
type  and  size  of  ice  containers  or  bunkers.  The  chief  con- 
siderations in  the  construction  and  capacity  of  the  bunkers 
are  the  refrigeration  required  to  replace  the  loss  due  to 
mission  and  the  refrigeration  required  to  cud  the  car  quickly 
and  maintain  its  contents  at  the  required  temperature.  The 
loss  in  transmission  in  turn  depends  upon  insulation,  car 
construction  and  maintenance;  factors  which  will  be  more 
full\'  discussed  later. 

A  basket  bunker  is  shown  in  the  A  end  of  the  car  in  Fig.  1 . 
and  a  box  bunker  in  the  B  end.  Brine  tanks  are  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

The  sides  of  the  basket  bunker  are  constructed  of  wire 
mesh.  The  bottom  consists  of  a  slatted  wooden  structure. 
inker  is  placed  in  position  so  that  air  space  exists 
around  the  outer  surfaces,  this  construction  permitting  tin- 
air  behind  the  bulkhead  to  come  in  contact  with  a  maximum 
ice  area,  while  the  open  spaces  around  the  bunkers  facilitate 
circulation. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  bunker  shown  at  the  H  end  of  the 
car  in  Fig.  1  is  also  slatted.  The  walls  are  formed  by  the 
bulkhead  and  by  the  side.-  and  end  of  the  car.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  make  the  refrigerator  car  more  productive  and 
useful  for  general  purposes,  some  builders  have  applied 
collapsible   box   bunkers.     In   this   design,   the   bulkhead   is 


Fig.    3— Brine   Tanks    in    Refrigerator   Car.    Bulkhead    Swung 
to    Side 

swung  up,  <>r  to  one  side,  and  fastened.    I  he  slatted  I 
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chilled  while  the  upper  and  center  part  of  the  load  may  be 
too  warm.  The  chief  factors  generally  considered  in  this 
connection  are  type  and  capacity  of  car.  type  of  bunkers, 
amount  of  commodities  and  size  of  containers,  and  tempera- 
ture required  for  efficient  refrigeration. 

Importance  of  Temperature  of  Entering  Load 

The  temperature  of  the  entering  load  is  a  very  important 
factor.  If  heat  is  not  removed  from  certain  commodities  prior 
to  loading  it  is  highly  desirable  to  remove  it  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  loading.  Tests  and  general  experience  show 
that  if  the  heat  is  not  promptly  reduced,  the  commodities 
either  spoil  en  route  or  reach  their  destination  in  such  con- 
dition that  their  market  value  is  greatly  reduced.  Quick 
cooling  after  loading   i-  generally  attempted  by  pre-cooling 


Fig.  4 — Meat  Rack  and   Hook   Installation 

the  i.ir.  by  the  use  of  cars  in  which  maximum  and  most 
efficient  air  circulation  can  be  obtained  and  by  mixing  a 
proper  amount  of  salt  with  the  ice  or  by  placing  coarse  rock 
-alt  on  top  of  the  i,  e. 

When  salt  is  mixed  with  the  ice,  the  greatest  amount  is 
used  at  the  first  icing,  the  time  when  the  greatest  quantity 
of  heat  is  in  the  lading.  At  the  second  icing  the  amount  is 
generally  reduced,  while  at  the  third  and  successive  icings 
a   stipulated  minimum  amount  i-  used 

Pre-COoling  the  car  may  be  accompli. -bed  by  the  Use  of 
ice  and  salt,  but  at  many  points  where  a  large  tonnage  of 
fruit  or  meat  originate,  the  cars  as  i.'cll  as  the  lading  are 
often   pre    cooled   b\    mechanical  means. 

Pre-COOling  means  less  ice  in  transit,  a  matter  of  economy 
to  shippers  and   railways  alb  mmodities  can  be 

fro/en  hard  and  therefore  require  little-  or  no  icing  en  route, 

tin-  lading  itself  supplying  tin-  necessarj  refrigeration.  This 
not  only  insures  better  condition  in  transit  but  is  an  added 
1 1  onomy. 

Humidity  or  moisture  contenl  of  the  .nr  in  the  car  is  al- 
most as  important  as  temperature  Generally  speaking,  if 
refrigeration  is  effective  and  a  high  initial  rate  of  cooling 
obtained,  the  air  i-  kept  sufficiently  elr\  due  to  condensation 

taking  place  on  the-  surface  of  the  1  nt.iiner-      In 

iln-  way  the  moisture  given  off  by  some  c  lasses  of  lading  is 
al-o  deposited  I  iicess  of  humidity,  if  not  fatal,  is  highly 
injurious  to  mam  commodities, 

Insulation   Is  the   Most   Important   Consideration 

Finall)  we  come  to  the  matter  of  insulation,  the  mo.-t  im- 
portant factor  in  connection  with  efficient  and  economical 
refrigeration  I  he  function  of  the  insulation  is  to  afford 
protection   to  the   lading  by  minimizing   heat   transmission 

through  the  wall-,  roof,  and  floor  of  the  car  l'o  do  its  work 
properly    it    must    be-    l,\     nature-    a    poor    ,  on, hie  tor    of    heat. 
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Hher  desirable  qualifications  arc  reasonable  cost,  strength, 
daptability,   durability,   light    weight,    and    imperviousness 

j  moisture. 

This  subject  might  well  be  divided  into  two  parts,  insul- 
ting materials  and  insulation,  because  the  general  subject 
UVOlves  methods  of  car  construction  and  maintenance  in 
ddition  to  the  consideration  of  materials  and  principles  of 
leat  transmission. 

The  whole  subject  is  capable  of  analysis  but  that  the 
irinciples  involved  are  not  broadly  known  is  indicated  by 
:  that  in  very  recent  years  cars  have  been  built  with- 
in proper  or  sufficient  insulation.  These  cars  which  do  not 
iroperly  protect  their  lading  are  huge  consumers  of  ice  and 


expensive  to  operate  and  require  a  great  deal  of  maintenance 
to  keep  them  in  service. 

Summation  of  Requirements  for  Efficient  Refrigeration 

It  is  evident  that  an  efficient  and  economical  railway  re- 
frigerator car  is  one  which  provides  adequate  air  circulation, 
adequate  protection  to  the  lading,  adequate  quantity  and 
degree  of  refrigeration,  quick  initial  cooling,  uniform  tem- 
peratures, dry  air,  space  to  permit  proper  methods  of  loading, 
and  good  car  construction  to  minimize  maintenance  and 
increase  time  in  service. 

(An  abstract  of  the  remainder  of  Air.  ^'interrowd's  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue. — Editor.) 


New  Cantilever  Bridge  Replaces  Famous  Old  Span 

Canadian  Pacific  Completes  a  New  Structure  Over  the 
St.  John  River  in  New  Brunswick 


One  of  the  most  important  railway  bridge  projects 
completed  during  the  last  year  was  the  new  cantilever 
bridge  over  the  St.  John  river  at  St.  John,  New 
Irunswick.  This  is  a  single-track  structure  with  a  main 
pan  of  450  ft.,  center  to  center  of  piers.  No  little  interest 
3  attached  to  this  structure  because  of  the  unique  character 
if  the  site  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  St.  John  river 
orge,  a  short  distance  from  the  point  where  the  river  flows 


ara  cantilever  completed  in  December,  1883,  the  original 
St.  John  Bridge  having  a  span  about  seven  feet  longer  than 
the  Niagara  bridge. 

The  crossing  of  the  St.  John  river  carries  the  Canadian 
Pacific  to  its  eastern  terminus  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  The  original  bridge  was  built  by  the  St.  John 
Bridge  &:  Railway  Extension  Company  and  served  to  con- 
nect the  Intercolonial  with  the  St.  John  &  Maine  Railway  at 


Three  Interesting  Bridges  Span  the  Gorge  at  Its  Narrowest  Point 


nto  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  With  a  tide  variation  of  22  ft. 
it  the  site  of  the  bridge,  terrific  tidal  flows  are  set  up  which 
iave  resulted  in  the  phenomenon,  known  as  the  "Reversing 
'alls."  This  condition  precluded  the  use  of  any  form  of 
onstruction  requiring  falsework.  The  completion  of  the 
lew  bridge  marked  the  passing  of  one  of  the  famous  bridges 
>n  the  American  continent,  which  excited  a  great  deal  of 
omment  at  the  time  of  its  construction  in  1884  and  1885, 
wing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  very  much  similar  to  the  Niag- 


Fairville,  N.  B.  The  bridge  and  railway  were  purchased 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  incorporated  into  that  system 
in  1905.  The  construction  of  the  original  bridge  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance  since  it  afforded  the  first  direct 
rail  connection  between  the  New  England  states  and  Nova 
Scotia,  the  current  condition  in  the  river  making  the  use 
of  car  floats  out  of  the  question. 

The  new  bridge  comprises  the  cantilever  bridge  proper 
and   a  viaduct  composed  of  eight  70-ft.   deck  plate  girder 
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Sun-  on  concrete  piers,  farming  an  approach  from  the 
["he  cantilever  structure  consists  of  two  anchor  arras. 
125  ft.  each,  two  cantilever  arms  of  ISO  ft.  each,  and  a 
suspended  span  of  1?"  it.  . 

11,,-  anchorage  at  the  cast  and  required  excavation  in 
solid  rock,  while  a  concrete  pier  was  built  for  the  west 
anchorage      This   west   anchorage  pier  v.  I   with 

two  pre-moulded  shafts,  into  which  the  steel  anchor-  were 
entered    Old  later  sealed  up  with  concrete. 

The  two  main  or  river  piers  are  founded  on  the  r.xk 
below  low  water  level  on  which  a  satisfactory  foundation  was 


for  more  than  a  mile;  and  the  engineman  saw  the  automobile 
half  a  mile  awav  and  sounded  the  whistle  continuously  to 
the  crowing;  and  there  was  a  visual  and  audible  highway 
signal  at  the  crossing.  This  was  in  good  working  order  after 
the  accident;  and.  moreover,  a  brakeman  of  a  westbound 
freight  which  had  just  passed  the  crossing  testified  that  he 
heard  it  ringing  after  his  caboose  had  cleared  the  en 
The  highway  crosses  the  tracks  at  a   right  angle. 

All  the  cars  of  the  train  were  of  Steel. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  derailment  appears  to  have 
been   the  entanglement  of  the  engine  of  the  automobile  in 


The  New  Bridge  Is  Flanked  on  the  West  by  a  Viaduct  of  Eight  Deck  Girder  Spans 


obtained.     These  piers  are  constructed   oi   concrete,   taced 

with  granite  from  'the  base-  up  to  high  water  elevation  and 
finish  about  4,  ft.  over  the  surface  of  slack  water.  All  tour 
,,ier-  of  the  cantilever  bridge  have  rock  foundations  while 
of  the  approach  pur-,  two  are  founded  on  rock  and  the 
remainder  on  hard  pan. 

The   photographs   bring  out   the  essential   difference   be- 
tween  the  new   and   the  old   cantilevers.     Both    StrUCtUl 

through  type,  but  whereas  the  bottom  chord  of  the 
ntilever  was  horizontal  and  the  variation   m  the  depth 
of  trusses  was  taken  up  entirely  in  the  top  chord,  the  ar- 
ment  ,-  entirely  reversed  in  the  new  cantilever  struc- 
ture      In    this    the    top   chord    1-    level    and    the   bottom 

Ch    way    from    the    mam    pier-. 
.ended  -pan-  in  both  structures  hav( 
alkl  bottom  and  I  1  he  third  structure  seen  i-  a 

ircn'  .,    .„•,«        i 

was  commenced  in  April.  1920,  and 

,,.,,,,  •  Mowing    December.     The    steelwork    was 

Iune  and  October,  1921,  and  the  bnd 

■•     on  November  24,  1921. 

done  under  the  general  supervision 

\I    k    I  lirbain  " r  for  the  Canadian   I 

PI'  f  bridges    ind  '     1     '' 

1 
.       |  |  ompany,  Limited,  and   tor 

mpany,  Limited 


Black  Diamond  Express 

Derailed  by  an  Automobile 
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the  pilot  of  the  locomotive,  the  mass  being  pushed  alo 
the  rails   for   about  300   ft.   to  a  crossover   track,   wl 
caught  in  the  frog  and  was  forced  under  the  wheels  of  the 
locomotive. 

The  man  in  the  automobile,  said  to  have  been  a   I 
65    year-   of   age,   appears   to  have   stopped   a   little  distano 
short  of  the  crossing  to  wait  until   the  freight  train  should 
have    cleared    the   highway;    and    but    for    the    fact    that   the 
freight  was  north  o\   the  passenger  train  the  explanation  of 
his  negligence  would  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  i 
stance? often  reported  in  crossing  accidents,  that  the 
eer  train   was  hidden   from  him:   but  as  a  matter  ol    I 


Derailment  on   the   Lehigh  Valley 

had   both   a    visual   warning   and   an  : 
I  dn  view   of  the  passenger  trail 

«sing,  and  the  long  continued  Mtfri 
turning  that  he  was  not  .leaf);  and  tli 
(hi     well    known    Hall    en,' 

jOUth   -ide  of   the  tr.i.  k-  and 


Railroads   Have    Profited   fr. 


Development  Association  Holds  Annual  Convention 

Addresses  by  Distinguished  Guests  and  Lively  Discussions  Are 
Features  of  Denver  Session 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Development  Association,  comprising  represen- 
tatives of  the  agricultural,  colonization  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
met  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Colorado,  on  May 
10,  11  and  12,  with  President  Geo.  E.  Bates  (Delaware  & 
Hudson)  in  the  chair.  An  address  of  welcome  was  tendered 
the  association  by  Hon.  Oliver  H.  Shoup,  governor  of  Colo- 
rado. Addresses  were  also  made  by  H.  R.  Safford,  vice- 
president,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  C.  A.  Lowry,  presi- 
dent, Colorado  Agricultural  College;  A.  A.  Reid,  chairman, 
Colorado  Committee,  War  Finance  Corporation;  Prof.  James 
Underbill,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  and  others. 

Mr.  Safford  Discusses  New  Railway  Era 

"While  railway  development  work  has  been  valuable 
to  a  large  degree  in  past  years,  I  believe  you  are  entering 
upon  the  period  of  greater  possibilities,"  said  Mr.  Safford. 
"'We  are  entering  upon  a  period  which  is  both  reactionary 
and  progressive — reactionary  because  of  the  rebound  from 
a  violent  and  destructive  action  beginning  in  1914,  and  pro- 
gressive because  of  the  many  new  and  unsolved  problems 
suddenly  developed.  Conspicuous  among  the  new  conditions 
affecting  the  railroads  are  the  greatly  disturbed  rates  of 
exchange  in  foreign  countries,  causing  cross-currents  and 
reversals  of  the  accustomed  flow  of  traffic,  the  Panama  Canal 
as  a  strong  competitor  of  inland  railway  routes,  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  establishment  of  inland  lake  and 
river  routes,  and  the  development  of  highway  motor  traffic 
facilities.  Such  conditions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  rail- 
way expansion  in  terms  of  transcontinental  mileage  is  practi- 
i  ally  at  an  end,  makes  the  present  problem  one  of  develop- 
ing and  protecting  the  present  mileage  rather  than  one  of 
enlarging  it.  The  problem  of  meeting  waterway  and  motor 
car  competition  is  largely  one  of  developing  more  traffic 
which  can  be  handled  only  by  rail.  Your  principal  duty 
is  to  help  find  resources  and  to  help  show  how  to  develop 
the  maximum  possibilities  in  them. 

Mr.  Safford  pointed  out  the  great  opportunity  of  the  associ- 
ation in  the  establishment  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
railway  situation  by  the  public. 

The  agricultural  section  was  opened  by  the  presentation 
of  an  illustrated  lecture  by  E.  O.  Fippin,  general  manager, 
National  Lime  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  agricul- 


tural limestone  and  its  relation  to  agricultural  production 
and  railway  traffic.  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  value  of  this  promotion  work  from  a  rail- 
road viewpoint.  Traffic  had  been  appreciably  increased 
through  the  use  of  lime  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central;  the  effect  of  its  use  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not 
only  to  provide  an  increased  traffic  from  enlarged  crop  yields, 
but  also  by  the  shipment  of  the  limestone  itself. 

The  Interest  of  Railways  in  Reclamation 

Taking  as  his  subject  the  status  of  national  reclamation 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  R.  E.  Shepherd,  chairman, 
Western  Reclamation  Association,  Jerome,  Idaho,  presented 
figures  to  show  that  in  1921,  242,000  tons  of  freight  were 
shipped  out  of  the  Boise,  Idaho,  development  region  and 
261,054  tons  of  freight  received.  Mr.  Shepherd  also  showed 
how  studies  had  developed  the  fact  that  traffic  between  the 
east  and  the  irrigated  west,  amounted  to  more  than  the  en- 
tire trade  with   any   foreign   country  except   Great   Britain. 

Jesse  Jones  (S.  A.  L.),  led  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject by  presenting  a  paper  in  which  he  outlined  the  progress 
in  reclamation  from  its  inception  in  1890,  down  to  the 
present  time,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  character  of 
the  various  bills  presented  to  Congress  and  the  problems 
encountered  in  securing  proper  legislation.  Mr.  Jones  sup- 
ported the  Bankhead-Borah  bill  now  awaiting  final  action 
by  Congress.  There  are  yet  unreserved  he  showed,  200.000,- 
000  acres  in  the  public  domain  of  which  20,000,000  acres 
are  known  to  be  susceptible  to  reclamation  by  irrigation;  and 
in  all  there  are  over  350,000,000  acres  of  drainable  and 
cutover  lands  which  are  reclaimable.  As  against  this,  ap- 
proximately 58  per  cent  of  the  country's  population  does 
not  own  real  estate  of  any  character,  a  condition  which  has 
a  tendency  to  make  for  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  citizens. 

Advertising  in  Development  Work 

The  importance  and  value  of  general  and  specific  adver- 
tising in  development  work  was  set  forth  in  an  address  by 
F.  D.  Zimmerman,  vice-president,  Eleventh  District  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  Denver.  After 
tracing  the  development  of  advertising  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Zimmerman  stated,  "that  advertising  is 
today  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  business  world,  including 
the  railroads."     As  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads  in  this 
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matter,  public  relation-,  he  said,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  present  time.  In  the  same 
way  that  laws  ran  be  made  or  unmade  by  moulding  publii 
sentiment.  So  advertising  .should  receive  immediate  and 
ttention  by  the  railroad-  by  reason  of  the  possibility 
ted  to  overcome  unfavorable  public  sentiment.  In 
supporting  any  policy  of  advertising,  however,  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man pointed  out  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  its  con- 
tinued application. 

Correct  Practice  in  Colonization  Work 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  immigration  and  colonization 
was  presented  by  J.  H.  Jasberg  (I).  S.  S.  &  A.). 

"My  experience,"   Mr    Jasberg  said,  "has  been  that  the 
bona    tide   settler   is   a   Strong   and    sturdy   lalxmr   and    wage 
earner  with  a  large  family,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  mine-. 
factories  and   other  industries.       The   interest   of   the   wife   is 
il    to   the    success   of   the   colonization    venture   on    the 
such  men.     Tin'  northern  European  i^  best  suited  to 
•tier  in  the  northern  countries.       The  land   should 
be  .-uited  to  the  kind  of  fanning  that  the  prospective  settler 
intends  to  practice  and  should  Ik'  advantageously  located  as 
Is  and  s,hools.     The  land  should  also  be  reasonably 
with  attractive  term-  of  payment,  and  when  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  arise,  the  agent  should 
ttler  in  surmounting  it. 

Proceedings  of  the  Industrial  Section 

The  industrial   section   oi  th(  Q,  except   when   in 

joint  session   with   the  agricultural   and  marketing   section, 

■  1  it-  time  to  the  i  □  of  the  various  details 

involved   in   connection   with   sidetrack  contracts,   the  prac- 

ling  the  maintenant  e  of  private  I 
the  effect  of  the  proper  handling  of  maintenance  charges 
where  team  tracks  or  other  railroad  owned  track-  are  exfc 
for  private  industrial  use,  tlie  effect  of  fire  indemnity  clauses 
on   insurant  :  d    discussion   of   shippers 

In  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  practices  ol 
the  various  railroad-  relative  to  shippers'  guides  a  question- 
naire was  sent  to  65  railroads  and  of  the  32  replies  received. 
17  of  the  line-  have  shippers  guides.  Three  of  these  roads 
tnnual  guidi  I  issue  guides  every  three  or  four 
it  irregular  periods.  On  eleven  roads,  the 
work  of  issuing  and  preparing  the  directory  i.-  carried  out  under 
the  dire,  t  charge  of  industrial  or  development  depart 
while  on  nine,  the  work  is  under  the  traffic  department 
return-  also  -how  that   -even  of  tin    n  I    issue 

the  directory  with  their  own  forces,  while  eleven  Others 

rk  to  advertising  companies  and  two  handle  it  jointly 
with  advertising  ci  rwelve  mads  secured  tli 

|Ui   ti  nnaires   to  their  la  al  agents,  while  two 
idvi  rtising  companies  handling 

the    work    and    one   handle-   the   entire    matter    with    it-   own 
\      tli,-    r.  -nil    ol    tin-    Stud)  .    the   I  omnnttee    ■ 

d  that  all  n.ad-  -hould  issue  industrial  directories  to 
■    en   shippers   and   re,  en 
freight,  also  that  the  directory  contain  only  actual  r. . 
ui  h  other  in  hem  as  thi 

t  freight  tr 
I  -t  ition-  and  a  general  map 
II  |vi  rtising 

d   in   the  dire,  lory  and  that   tfl 

m  i  as  the  la  ation  for  the  next 

I  he  follow  • 
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Rate  Decision  Still  Uncertain 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Although  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  or  practically  reached  a 
decision  in  the  rate  case,  several  days  ago,  it  had  not 
been  made  public  by  Wednesday  evening  and  it  was  re- 
ported  and  believed  in  some  quarters  that  it  had  been  held 
up  at  the  request  of  the  President  until  after  his  conference 
with  railroad  executives  at  dinner  at  the  White  House  on 
Saturday,  May  20. 

The  commission  had  a  conference  on  the  rate  case  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  May  13,  and  it  was  expected  around  its 
offices  that  the  report  would  be  made  public  at  any  time. 
but,  according  to  report-,  the  President  sent  word  from 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  was  Spending  the  week-end.  asking 
that  it  be  withheld  until  after  his  return.  On  Monday. 
Chairman  McChord  was  at  the  White  House  twice  but  de- 
clined to  comment  on  the  purpose  of  his  call  and  the  I 
dent,    at    hi-  with    newspaper   men    on    Tu 

declined  to  shed  any  further  light  on  the  purpose  of  his  invita- 
the  railroad  executives  to  discuss  the  railroad   situa- 
tion.    Commissioners  Esch  and  d.x  were  also  at  the  White 
Housi    on    Monday  and   it   is  understood  the  commissioners 
had  further  conferences  among  themselves  during  the 

week. 

While  nothing  authorit  iven  out.  the  story 

generally  believed  in  Washington  is  that  the  President, 
anxious  to  have  his  administration  do  something  big  to  im- 
mic  conditions,  and  having  been  informed  that 
the  commission  was  unlikely  to  agree  on  a  very  pronounced 
program  of  rate  reductions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
have  not  yet  attained  what  could  be  called  a  fair 
return,  determined  to  call  upon  the  railroad  executives  to  do 
voluntarily,  with  public  credit  to  themselves  and  to  himself, 
more  than  they  could  be  forced  to  legally  by  the  comn 
It  i-  suggested  in  connection  with  this  story  that  the  Presi- 
dent  believes  he  can  accomplish  more  with  the  railroads  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  reduce  rates  without  an  order 
but  there  is  also  another  theory  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
talk  very  strongly  without  a  decision  before  him  and  that 
the  delay  is  merely  due  to  many  differences  of  opinion  among 
-   in  putting  the  finishing  touches  upon  a 

In  view  of  the  well  known  position   of  the  railroads  that 
-hould    not    be    reduced    until    expenses   have    been    re- 
duced by  a  further  reduction  of  wages  by  the  Railroad 
Board,  there  has  been  some  curiosity  as  to  what  the  President 

may  have  up  In-  sleeve  and  what  kind  of  arguments  could 
be  put  up  to  them  to  reduce  rite-  voluntarily  by  a  greater 
amount  than  the  commission  could  find  warrant  for  ordering. 


A   Well  Maintained  Tangent  on  the  W.   &  L.  E. 


A  New  Plan  for  Unified  Terminals  at  Chicago 

Report  Made  for  National  Association  of  Security  Owners  Favors 
Joint  Operation 


Am  w  i  i  \\  for  the  joint  operation  of  railway  properties 
in  the  Chicago  terminal  district  has  just  been  made 
public  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Engineering  of  the  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities.  It  comprises  one  feature  of 
a  general  plan  on  the  part  of  the  association  for  a  study  of 
railway  operation,  having  in  mind  the  possibilities  for  in- 
creased economy  and  efficiency.  Chicago  was  selected  for 
this  study  as  being  fairly  representative  of  the  situation 
found  in  inland  terminals  throughout  the  country  and  the 
plans  proposed  for  its  improvement  are  submitted  as  being 
applicable  elsewhere.    An  abstract  of  the  report  follow-: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  suggest  plans  and  meth- 
ods whereby  the  fundamental  principle.-  that  should  cover 
(he  operation  of  terminals  in  large  cities  can  be  applied  so  as 
to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  carriers  of  moving  a  revenue  ton  and 
improve  the  service  to  the  shippers.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Commission,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "Wallace  Plan."  have  been  accepted  by  the  board  for 
the  section  of  the  downtown  district  to  which  they  apply 
and  as  the  basis  for  the  extension  of  the  same  principles  to 
the  entire  Chicago  district. 

Traffic  Handled  Is  Large 

The  freight  traffic  in  and  out  of  Chicago  each  day  consists 
of  about  27,000  cars.  Of  these,  54  per  cent,  or  about  14,600 
cars,  is  through  business;  that  is,  freight  merely  passing 
through  Chicago  on  its  way  to  other  points.  The  remainder, 
about  13,400  cars,  less  than  half  of  the  total,  is  local  busi- 
ness; that  is,  freight  of  Chicago  origin  or  destination. 

The  tracks  required  to  handle  this  heavy  volume  of  traffic 
constitute  a  network  that  has  come  to  interfere  seriously  with 
commercial  and  industrial  growth,  to  impede  street  traffic, 
and  even  to  restrict  the  expansion  of  railway  facilities.  While 
some  of  the  trackage  is  operated  in  common  by  several  roads, 
each  line  has  its  own  yards  and  terminals,  and  receives  and 
interchanges  freight  on  an  individual  basis. 

Competitive  methods  increase  the  train  miles  necessary  to 
handle  the  business,  for  when  deliveries  are  made  at  inter- 
change points,  the  road  to  which  a  car  is  destined  must  send 
a  locomotive  and  crew  to  make  the  transfer  to  its  own  road, 
frequently  requiring  an  all-day  run  to  make  the  transfer  of 
a  single  car.  While  this  is  an  extreme  case,  nevertheless  the 
number  of  light  movements  and  the  duplication  of  effort 
result  in  short  trains  and  heavy  train  mileage. 

The  principles  on  which  the  roads  now  operate  are: 

1.  Individual  competition  with  the  temptation  of  adding  unneces- 
sary train  mileage  to  obtain  special  business  that  is  of  temporary 
advantage  t..  that  particular  road. 

2  Interchanging  at  stated  points  of  which  there  are  at  least 
80  on  ami   inside  the  Indiana  Harbor   Bel|. 

3.  Transfer  of  c.  1.  and  1.  c.  1.  cars  from  one  road  to  another  by 
means  of  transfer  and  connecting  railroads. 

4.  Transfer  of  through  1.  c.  1.  shipments  through  downtown 
freight  houses  and  the  city  streets. 

5.  Capital  expenditures  made  to  suit  individual  roads  without 
reference  to  co-ordination. 

The  total  average  business  in  and  out  of  Chicago  daily  is: 

Freight  houses    4,580  cars 

Team   tracks    1,636  cars 

Industries    6,027  cars 

Through   business 14,488  cars 

Total    26,731  cars 

In  the  area  bounded  by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the 


cities  of  Gary  and  Evanston,  there  are  12,982  tracks  with  a 
total  strength  of  4,389  miles,  of  which  871  miles  are  ele- 
vated. During  the  federal  administration  a  "co-ordinating 
committee"  of  railroad  officers  was  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  co-ordinate  the  traffic  in  Chicago,  particularly  the 
through  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  facilities  available  and  to  divert  as  much  traffic  as 
possible  away  from  the  congested  districts.  As  a  result  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  began  to  function  as  a  "belt  line"  and 
facilities  were  developed  along  that  line.  After  the  roads 
were  turned  back  to  the  owners,  this  operation  was  continued, 
in  a  modified  way,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time 
part  of  the  business  is  going  around  the  city  and  at  some 
points  l.c.l.  business  for  points  outside  the  city  is  being  con- 
solidated for  movement  around  the  city  instead  of  transport- 
ing it  from  one  downtown  freight  house  to  another  through 
the  city  streets.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  through  business 
is  being  handled  around  the  city  at  the  present  time. 

Proposed  Improvements  and  Method  of  Operation 

The  plan  of  the  board  is  to  divert  all  through  business 
around  the  city.'  All  cars  into  and  out  of  Chicago  are  to  be 
collected  in  group  yards  along  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern, 
which  is  to  be  used  as  an  outer  belt.  It  is  proposed  to  elim- 
inate all  interchange  points;  to  eliminate  transfer  and  con- 
necting railways;  to  eliminate  all  freight  yard  and  equipment 
facilities  not  needed  for  switching  and  passenger  service. 
All  through  cars  are  to  be  transferred  from  group  yard  to 
group  yard,  and  all  improvements  are  to  be  made  along  this 
outer  belt  where  they  may  be  considered  permanent  until, 
after  many  years,  the  city"s  growth  again  requires  a 
rearrangement. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  as  a  tem- 
porary belt  line  for  transferring  from  the  southeasterly  group 
to  the  northerly  group  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  devote 
it  to  other  purposes  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  city. 
Normally  the  movement  between  group  yards  will  be  in  full 
trains,  and  generally  cars  will  be  made  up  in  full  trains  for 
the  receiving  road.  So  also  will  the  city  business  leave  a 
group  yard  in  full  trains  for  distribution  after  delivery  to 
an  industrial  switching  yard,  and  the  makeup  of  trains  leav- 
ing an  industrial  yard  can  readily  be  made  so  as  to  require 
the  minimum  of  switching  after  delivery  to  the  group  yard. 

Less  Than  Carload  Freight 

Each  group  yard  will  have  transfer  platforms  where  all 
l.c.l.  cars  may  be  consolidated  for  the  city  and  for  foreign 
lines.  By  this  means  about  one-third  of  the  l.c.l.  cars  can 
be  released  in  the  group  yard  and  the  balance  taken  into 
the  city  in  ordinary  or  specially  designed  cars  in  full  trains. 

Less  than  carload  freight  for  Chicago  and  points_  beyond 
the  city  is  now  delivered  in  cars  loaded  to  an  average  of 
about  seven  tons  each.  Of  the  l.c.l.  cars  going  downtown 
approximately  600  cars  containing  over  4,000  tons  are  for 
out-of-town  points.  At  present  part  of  this  is  being  trans- 
ferred around  the  city  but  the  greater  part  of  it  still  goes 
through  the  city  streets. 

There  are  at  present  about  28,000  tons  per  day,  or  about 
10,000,000  tons  per  year  of  l.c.l.  freight  coming  in  and  going 
out  of  the  city  which  costs  the  railroads: 

Per  ton 

For   operation    ." J1./7 

For    property    value — fixed    charces • 1.08 

Total  present  cost    $2.85 
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The  plan  herein  contemplates  a  reduction  of  this  figure 
as  follows: 

'  in    iS40.000.000  at  fi  per 

cent,    divided  $0.»4 

Reduction    in    operating   cost    under    Group    plan .37 

$0.61 

Notwithstanding  this   substantia]   reduction,   it   will   .-till 

-  !.24  per  ton  to  handle  l.cl.  freight  into  and  out  of 

Chicago.    No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  probable  saving 

by  consolidation  of  the  city  terminals,  though  a  saving  is 
no  doubt  possible. 

Expansion  of  existing  freight-house  facilities  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  methods  now  in  use  serves  only  to  increase  the 
unit  terminal  cost,  which  at  present  absorbs  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  revenue  from  line  haul.  For  example,  on  l.cl. 
shipments  yielding  an  average  revenue  of  two  cents  per  ton- 
mile,  these  terminal  costs  are  equivalent  to  a  line  haul  of 
1 1  2  mile-  on  through  business  or  a  maximum  of  224  miles 
on  local  business  in  and  out  of  Chicago. 

[1  i-  proposed  to  consolidate  all  city  l.cl.  freight  into  cars 
carrying  11  tons  each  instead  of  seven  as  at  present;  to  use 
cars  of  special  design  in  which  heavy  loadings  are  practicable 


and  possibly  flats  to  carry  containers.  The  latter  should  be 
loaded,  insofar  as  possible,  for  firms  and  individuals,  in 
order  to  avoid  rehandling  through  downtown  freight-houses. 
The  question  of  containers  for  store  door  delivery  is  one  that 
should  have  further  study.  If  they  are  used  from  group  yard 
to  the  city  a  greater  saving  may  be  effected. 

Passenger  Traffic 

It  is  proposed  to  consolidate  the  traffic  of  the  six  existing 
passenger  terminals  into  three,  viz.,  the  North  Western  sta- 
tion, the  I'nion  station  and  the  Illinois  Central  station.  In 
selecting  the  roads  that  are  to  use  stations  in  common,  con- 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  tentative  plan  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  for  consolidating  the  railroads 
into  \')  systems,  and  the  roads  using  these  passenger  ter- 
minals have  been  grouped  accordingly.  ( Under  this  arrange- 
ment, all  roads  now  using  the  Grand  Central.  La  Salle  and 
Dearborn  stations  would  use  the  Illinois  Central  station  at 
Twelfth  street  with  the  exception  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  which  are  placed  in  the  L'nion 
station.) 

This  plan  has  a  distinct  advantage  in  that  the  roads  are 
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Traffic     Densities 
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grouped  together  at  outlying   points   and  consolidated   still  the  completion  of  the  group  yards,  the  proposed   improve- 
more  as  they  come  in,  which  helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  ments  along  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the  addition  of 
crossings  to  a  minimum  and  will  tend  to  develop  good  trunk  the  required  connections, 
lints  fur  passenger  business  only.    Another  distinct" advantage  T, 
is  the  mileage  saved  by  some  of  the  roads  which  otherwise  l    e  t'ost 

would  reach  their  respective  stations  by  very  circuitous  routes,  The  total  cost  of  additional  facilities  necessary  to  accom- 

in   some   cases    from   three   to   nine    miles   longer   than    the  plish  the  unified  operation  is  estimated  at  $90,000,000  but 

proposed  routes.  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  reports  for  joint  terminal  operation 

a  j                    ««»«_•.»»..  a  large  part  of  this  cost  is  covered  bv  estimated  savings  and 

Advantages  Outweigh  Disadvantages  the  value  of  air  ri„hts  which  may  ^  ^  £^2253 

The  proposed   plan   can   be  made  effective   only   through  or  industrial  purposes.    A  summary  of  the  cost  is  as  follows : 

unified  Control   and   Operation,  but   Such   control  does  not  neC-  Estimated    cost    of    rearrangement    of    freight    facilities    between 

essarily    involve   disturbance  of  existing  ownership.    Single  £^^tH±S  «^&F&£-*?i&£ 

administrative   control    is   required    and   we  believe   raav   be      r  3?d  e5»ln,ated  in  the  Wallace  plan $43,000,000 

ill                                     a-                                                                              J  Estimated   cost    of    chancing    methods    of    operating    freicht    termi. 

Secured    by   lease   Or  operating;    agreement.  nals   by    elimination   of   interchange   points     transfers   and   roil 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  business  advantages  EconZic;a,Lrdy^nginrerin?-T46,P55aon,ooPoropC?edsavy  Board  of  47  000  000 

accruing  to  certain  roads  by  reason  of  superior  location  and  T     ,                                                                       — ' — ' — 

industrial   connections,   but   these   are   of   relatively   little   mo-       Less— Value °of  ground  space'  released"  as  'estimated $90,000,000 

ment    in   comparison   with   the   operating   advantages   to   be  vfrj'*?  ^   ri$5*«  'property  'retained'  'under  $60'000-000 

gained  under  the  proposed  plan  and  can  no  doubt  be  readily        Wallace  plan  25,000,000 

adjusted   in  the  common   interest.    The  improved  operating  Estimated  net  cost  of  combined  improvements                              $$5'ooo'ooo 

methods  indicated  can  be  put  into  effect  immediately  upon  ^n^VoV^an  ffi  ^ZiTs1^0:1..^..^.^^.    16.00o,'ooo 


Pere  Marquette's  Surplus  After  Charges  $3,765,880 

Reorganization  in  1917  and  Increased  Prosperity  of 
Territory  Put  Road  in  Strong  Position 


The  Pere  Marquette  in  its  recently  issued  annual  report 
shows  a  surplus  after  fixed  charges  of  $3,765,880  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  as  compared  with 
$1,393,973  in  1920.  The  increase  in  net  was  due  not  to  in- 
creased business,  but  to  the  result  of  improved  conditions  of 
railroading  as  evidenced  in  lower  wage,  fuel  and  material 
costs.  There  were  also  savings  in  the  line  of  equipment.  In 
ten  months  of  1920  the  road  had  a  debit  balance  in  this  item 
of  $1,761,120.  In  1921,  all  twelve  months,  the  debit  bal- 
ance was  only  $690,654. 

A  comparison  with  1920  must  take  into  consideration 
that  in  that  year  the  road  was  one  of  the  few  which  did  not 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  guaranty  covering  the  period  from 
March  1  to  August  30.  Because  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
governing  at  that  time,  this  proved  to  be  unwise,  because  costs 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  could  possibly  have  been 
foreseen.  In  other  words,  the  road  did  not  secure  as  great 
a  net  for  the  six  months  operating  on  its  own  account  as  it 
would  have  secured  had  it  accepted  the  guaranty. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  as  we  know  it  today,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent property  from  what  it  was  prior  to  the  reorganization 
in  1917.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  drastic 
character  of  the  reorganization ;  the  other,  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  territory  served  due  primarily  to  the  development 
of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  reorganization  in  1917  brought  to  a  close  a  very  check- 
ered career,  because  receiverships  and  reorganizations  have 
been  familiar  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
and  its  predecessors.  The  character  of  the  reorganization  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  reduced  the  company's  funded 
debt  from  $78,000,000  to  $36,000,000  and  changed  the 
proportion  of  funded  debt  from  73  per  cent  of  the  total 
capitalization  to  but  35  per  cent.  The  company's  funded 
debt  at  the  end  of  1917  was  $36,325,000.  At  the  end  of 
1921  this  figure  had  been  increased  to  $45,750,000,  the 
reason  being  the  inclusion,  started  in  1920,  of  the  equipment 
trust  notes  covering  the  standard  equipment  allocated  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  The  amount  of  the  notes  on 
December   31,    1921,    was   $9,426,200.     The   equipment   in- 


cluded 30  Mikado  and  20  switching  locomotives  and  2,000 
box  and  1,000  hopper  cars.  With  the  inclusion  of  these 
notes  the  funded  debt  approximates  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
capitalization. 

Dividends   on   Stock 

The  outstanding  capital  stock  totaled  on  December  31, 
1921,  $68,675,000.  It  was  increased  to  this  figure  from 
$28,500,000  in  the  reorganization.  The  stock  includes  $45,- 
046,000  common;  $11,200,000  cumulative  5  per  cent  prior 
preference  stock  and  $12,429,000  5  per  cent  preferred,  cumu- 
lative after  January  1,  1919.  Dividends  on  the  prior  prefer- 
ence stock  have  been  paid  regularly.  The  first  dividends 
on  the  preferred  were  declared  December  7,  1921,  and  totaled 
10  per  cent,  covering  the  period  to  December  31,  1920.  In 
April,  1922,  the  preferred  dividend  was  put  on  a  regular 
quarterly  basis  and  at  that  time  one  per  cent  was  declared 
on  the  cumulative  dividends,  leaving  4  per  cent  still  in  ar- 
rears. 

With  this  more  conservative  financial  structure  the  road  is 
in  a  position  to  derive  full  advantage  of  the  improved  con- 
ditions in  its  territory.  The  nature  of  the  expansion  from 
which  it  will  secure  benefit  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
road  earned  for  the  government  a  slight  margin  in  1918  over 
its  approximately  $3,700,000  standard  return  and  in  1919 
nearly  $3,000,000  more  than  its  standard  return.  In  1920 
it  did  not  accept  the  guaranty  and  in  that  year  it  had  a  net 
after  rentals  of  only  $260,530.  In  1921,  however,  it  had 
changed  this  figure  with  considerably  less  traffic  to  a  net 
after  rentals  of  $5,106,442.  Under  the  conditions  it  would 
appear  that  the  Pere  Marquette's  traffic  position  is  much  im- 
proved over  that  of  the  period  on  which  its  standard  return 
was  based. 

The  Pere  Marquette's  corporate  surplus  after  fixed  charges 
in  1921  was  $3,765,880.  In  1920  it  earned  $1,393,973, 
as  noted  in  the  first  paragraph.  In  1918  and  1919  the  net 
was  $1,896,931  and  $1,894,125,  respectively.  The  prior 
preference  dividends  total  $560,000  and  the  regular  preferred 
dividends  will  be  $621,450.     This  indicates  that  on  the  basis 
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of  the  earnings  in  1021  there  would  be  a  considerable  margin 
after  payment  of  the  prior  preference  and  preferred  dividends. 
The  point,  however,  is  that  1921  was  not  a  good  year,  which 
further  emphasizes  that  with  normal  business  the  road  should 
be  in  an  extremely  favorable  position — rather  better  than  is 
readily  realized  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  new  and  im- 
proved  financial  and  business  conditions  of  the  road. 

Diversified    Traffic 

The  Pere  Marquette  operates  2.22S  miles  of  line.  It  has 
a  line  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  Suspension  Bridge  using 
trackage  rights  out  of  Chicago  and  over  the  Michigan  Central 

Int.  There  is  also  another  easl 
west  line  from  Ludington  to  Port  Huron  and  various  north 
and  south  lines,  such  as  the  one  from  Grand  Rapids  north 
towards  the  tip  of  the  Michigan  ]>eninsula  and  the  line  from 
Toledo  to  Saginaw.  Two  car  ferries  are  operated 
Lake  Michigan  from  Ludington  to  Milwaukee  and  Mani- 
towoc, respectively,  and  two  across  Lake  Erie  to  Conneaut 
Harbor. 

The  road's  trafti.  is  diversified.  Products  of  agriculture 
in  1021  made  up  15.25  per  cent;  of  animals,  1.56  per  cent; 
of  mines.  50.22  per  cent;  of  forests.  6.76  per  cent,  and  man- 
factures  and  miscellaneous.  20.46  per  cent.  Bituminous  coal 
constituted  25.86  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  In  1921 
the  total  tonnage  carried  was  12,786,731.  This  compared 
with   1  I  tons  in   1920,  that  year  being  the  best  in 

the  companv's  historv.  The  revenue  ton-miles  in  1921  were 
2,172,802,065  as  compared  with  2,606,903,408  in  1020. 
In  1921  the  average  haul  was  170  miles;  in  1020  it  was  175 
miles. 

The  actual  freight  revenues  in  1021  totaled  $20,201,665 
as  compared  with  $29,754,566  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $4r>2.- 
901.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  was  1.348  >ents  a-  against 
1.141  cents  in  102tl.  The  passenger  revenues  were  S 
618,  or  $997,887  less  than  in  1920,  The  total  revenues  were 
mpared  with  $40,372,814  in  1920,  or  $2,- 
211,574    I  I'.i.-  decrease   in   operating   expenses 

tween  the  two  years  -         1,382,      Hie  operating  expenses 

in  1021  totaled  $30,279,574  as  compared  with  $36,731,955 
in  1020.      The  result  of  the  greater  proportionate  dei  r 

-  shown  in  a   figure  of  net  operating  revenue  of 

n   1021    as  o  mpared  with  $3,640,859  in    1920 

and  in  a  1921  operating  ratio  of  79.35  as  against  90.98  in 

Maintenance 

-e  in  maintenance  of  way  expenses  was  $730,- 
cent.     Tin-  reduction   was  due  partly  to 
nd  material  costs  and  parti)  to  lesser  work  being 
done.       The   road   put    in   tra<k   621,748   , 

•  m  1920.  It  laid  6,561  tons  of  rail  as  compared 
with  14.040  laid  in  Ki  months  of  1920.  On  the  other  hand, 
115  i  i  ompared  with  84  in  lo  months 

n   in  maintenani  e  of  equipmenl  ex 
-:       •       I,  ot  16.51  percent      The  road's  equip- 
ment i  onditi  as  the 

■hole. 

transportatii  were  reduced  $4,073,679,  or 

■  mi  mile  de- 
1921,  or  1 

•  ie  re|>ort.  "were  the  reduction  in  forces,  the  di 

in  rat  |  nd  consumption  of 

fin  1       i  furl 

'ion  m  the  the  railway  iwitch- 

1 ■     fuel,     the     repotl     ( on; 

f    the    fuel    market    alb  • 

w  ider  pun  h  d,  for  the  first  I 

if  fuel,  i       ting  in      lown  i  purchas*    price   ind  a 


used  in  1921  came  from  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields.  The 
decrease  in  price  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  SI  43 ,501  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  for  locomotive  use;  and  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  coal,  increased  efficiency  and  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  locomotive  miles  run.  the  number 
of  tons  of  fuel  consumed  by  locomotives  in  this  service  de- 
creased  234,786,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  $4.85  per 
ton,  resulted  in  a  decreased  cost  of  $1,138,712." 

Because  of  the  decreased  traffic  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
operating  statistics  would  not  be  as  favorable  as  in  1920. 
The  average  train  load  in  1021  was  539;  in  1920,  588. 
The  revenue  car  load  was  22.79  tons;  in  1020,  24.22  tons. 

New  Engine  Terminals 

The  Pere  Marquette  in  1021  purchased  12  passenger  and 
baggage  cars.  It  completed  new  engine  terminals  and  ac- 
nying  facilities  at  New  Buffalo.  Mich.,  including  a 
16-staU  brick  engine  house,  a  250-ton  coaling  station,  a 
100,000-gal.  water  tank.  etc..  costing  S71S.000;  at  Saginaw, 
a  30-stall  house,  a  100-ft.  turntable,  etc.,  costing  $1,000,- 
000;  at  Plymouth,  Mich.,  a  15-stall  house,  100-ft.  turntable, 
100,000-gal.  tank,  etc.,  costing  $400,000.  A  three-story 
warehouse  costing  $125,000  was  completed  at  Wyoming, 
Mich.,  and  a  new  station  at  Belding,  Mich.  Another  im- 
portant project  is  that  embodied  in  the  Flint  Belt  Railroad 
giving  the  Pere  Marquette  a  new  freight  line  around  Flint, 
Mich.  About  $70,000  was  spent  on  this  line  in  1921,  this 
being  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
project. 


Low  Platform  Electric  Truck 

Ax  electric  truck  with  an  especially  low  loading  plat- 
form has  been  designed  by  the  F.lwell-Parker  Electric 
Company   for   handling   barrel-,   bale-,   lugs  or  heavy 
rolls.     The  truck  is  made  up  of  about  05  per  cent  of  standard 
OH  a  special  frame,  and  is  designed  for  use  where  hauls 
are  -0  long  that  a  man  with  a  hand  chisel  truck  is  too  slow 
and  expensive  a   means   for  tin'  movement  of  material. 

There  i<  a   Storage  battery  over  the  driving  wheels  on  the 


-c 

The  Truck  Is  a  Drop-Frame  Truck  of  Special  Design 

Upper   deck        tin     motor    and    worm    drive   axle   are 

under  the  upper  ile.  k.      All   lour  wheels  steer  and  tile  raised 

portion  near  the  end  of  the  platform,  known  as  the  "kil  k -up,"' 

the  rear  wheels,      The  driving  wheels  are   fitted   with 

in    rubber  tires,  and   in  the  trailing  wheels 

with    In'.-    m     by   5   in.   tire-       The  truck   will   run   from    15 

mile-  ..11  .1   --ingle  batten    .  h  •■ 


Swedish   Diesel-Electric   Motor   Car   of  250  Horsepower 


Diesel-Electric  Motor  Cars  for  Railway  Service 

Successful  Operation  in  Sweden  Has  Led  to  the  Introduction  of 
250-Horsepower  Cars 


Sweden  is  one  of  the  countries  which  is  obliged  to  import 
its  supply  of  locomotive  fuel  and  consequently  the 
greatly  increasing  cost  of  coal  is  a  serious  factor  in 
operating  expenses.  An  abundance  of  water  power  has  made 
electrification  practical  on  a  number  of  lines  where  the  traffic 
is  heavy  but  this  change  is  not  feasible  on  a  large  amount 
of  mileage  where  the  traffic  is  relatively  light.  Both  improve- 
ments in  steam  locomotives  and  the  substitution  of  other 
sources  of  power  are  receiving  thoughtful  attention.  Consid- 
erable pioneer  work  in  the  application  of  Diesel  engines  for 
railroad  motive  power  has  already  been  carried  on  in  Swe- 
den. The  system  favored  uses  a  Diesel  engine  to  drive  an 
electric  generator  which  furnishes  power  to  motors  mounted 
on  the  trucks.  The  first  car,  built  in  1913,  had  a  75-hp. 
engine.  This  was  followed  by  several  other  cars  with  the 
same  sized  engine  and  later  by  others  of  120  hp.  These 
cars  were  built  and  equipped  by  the  Swedish  General  Elec- 
tric Company  and  the  Atlas  Diesel  Company  working  in 
conjunction. 

These  early  motor  cars  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  in 
operation  that  a  separate  company,  the  Diesel-Electric  Car 
Company,  Yasteras,  Sweden,  was  organized  to  carry  on  fur- 
ther development  work.  The  new  company  has  turned  out 
several  cars  of  the  smaller  sizes  and  in  addition  built  cars 
of  160  hp.  and  250  hp.  which  are  now  in  regular  service. 
At  the  present  time  12  Diesel-electric  motor  cars  are  in  serv- 
ice on  seven  Swedish  railroads.  That  none  of  the  cars 
delivered  has  been  taken  out  of  service,  except  when  impos- 
sible to  obtain  oil  during  the  war,  and  that  all  orders  re- 
cently received  have  been  from  roads  that  already  had  at 
least  one  car  in  operation  is  indicative  of  the  success  of  the 
general  design. 

The  cars  with  75-hp.  or  120-hp.  engines  were  provided 
with  compartments  having  seating  capacity  for  a  number  of 
passengers  or  with  space  for  baggage  and  mail.    One  or  more 


small  trailers  were  commonly  hauled.  The  larger  capacity 
cars  lately  built  are  not  provided  with  accommodations  for 
passengers  but  compartments  for  baggage  and  mail  have 
been  retained,  passengers  being  accommodated  in  regular 
coaches  hauled  by  the  motor  car. 

Cars  of  160  hp.  weigh  37,500  kg.  (82,500  lb.)  and,  when 
grades  do  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  are  capable  of  hauling  a 
trailing  load  of  67%  metric  tons  (74%  short  tons)  at  ordi- 
nary speeds.  This  is  a  total  train  weight  of  105  metric  tons 
(115%  short  tons).  Cars  of  250  hp.  weigh  50,000  kg. 
(110,000  lb.)  and  under  the  same  conditions  can  haul  a 
trailing  load  of  115  metric  tons  (126%  short  tons)  which 
corresponds  to  a  train  of  165  metric  tons  (181%  short  tons) 
including  the  motor  car.  Plain  trucks  are  used  on  the  engine 
compartment  end  of  these  cars  and  motor  trucks,  one  motor 
for  each  axle,  under  the  other  end.  The  cars  can  be  operated 
equally  well  from  either  end.  With  the  passenger  cars  used 
in  Sweden,  which  are  much  lighter  than  are  customarv  on 
American  roads,  the  160-hp.  car  can  haul  a  train  with  about 
225  passengers  while  the  250-hp.  car  can  haul  a  train  hold- 
ing 375  passengers. 

When  hauling  full  trains  the  fuel  oil  consumption  for  the 
160-hp.  engine  should  average  about  0.7  kg.  per  train  kilo- 
meter or  2.5  lb.  per  train  mile,  while  the  consumption  for 
the  250-hp.  engine  should  average  about  1.0  kg.  per  train 
kilometer  or  3.5  lb.  per  train  mile.  Oil  records  of  a  160-hp. 
motor  car  for  an  extended  period  in  regular  service  handling 
a  train  of  90  metric  tons  (99  short  tons)  showed  a  fuel  oil 
consumption  of  about  0.5  kg.  per  kilometer  or  1.8  lb.  per 
train  mile.  By  weight,  the  fuel  oil  consumption  of  the  Diesel 
engines  averages  about  six  per  cent  of  that  of  the  coal  used 
by  steam  locomotives  of  the  same  power. 

The  160-hp.  engine  has  eight  cylinders  and  the  250-hp. 
twelve  cylinders  but  otherwise  they  are  similar  in  general 
design  to  the  smaller  engines.    A  number  of  improvements 
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have,  however,  been  introduced  in  the  later  designs  of  motor 
I  he  cooling  water  for  the  Diesel  engines  is  now  re- 
cooled  in  a  number  of  radiators  similar  to  those  used  for 
gasoline  motor  trucks,  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  car  as 
shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Cooling  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  fan-Mower  driven  directly  from  the  main  engine 
and  is  thus  independent  of  speed.  The  motors  are  now 
arranged  to  be  connected  either  in  scries  or  in  parallel. 

In  addition  to  low  fuel  costs,  one  man  operation  and  little 
time  or  attention  required  at  terminals,  experience  has  shown 
that  Diesel-electric  motor  cars  can  make  a  greater  mileage 


Engine  Room  of  250  Horsepower  Diesel-Electric  Motor  Car 

per  day,  spend  less  time  in  the  shop  and  run  for  much  longer 
periods  without  a  general  overhauling  than  steam  locomo 
tives.  They  are  capable  of  making  50,000  to  60,000  miles 
per  annum.  Even  after  being  taken  in  for  overhauling  after 
some  60,000  miles  it  has  been  found  that  the  largest  item  of 
expense  is  fi  r  dismantling  and  reassembling. 
While  the  Diesel  motorcar  or  locomotive  will  undoubtedl) 

be  -till  farther  perfected  and  adapted  to  a  wider  railroad 
field  of  usefulness,  indications  point  to  a  much  more  general 
employment  of  t ti i -  general  type  of  motor  in  the  near  future. 


The  Co-Operative  Switching  of 

Joint  Tracks  Succeeds  at  Seattle 

Ei\   1918  pi  \\-  were  formulated  by  the  < 
of  the  United   Si  rtration 

on  tli  •  sl  for  the  ui  i  rminals 

,,f  tli'  I  !    erett,  \\  ash. 

put   mt"  effei  i   about  September   1 .   1918, 
and  run. mud  m  operation  until  the  termination  of  fi 
i       September  1.  1918,  pagi 
March  l.  1920,  the  various  facilities  w.re  rerun 
their  operation  of  both 

freight  and  terminals  was  resumed,  with  the  ex 

it  hing  was  devel 
\i  '  ■ 
.-.    \ 

rtain  dis- 

I    or    where 
thi  m    h  id    pi  i 

l  in-  thought  underlying  this  wme  plan  was  that 


one  locomotive  could  perform  the  switching  sen-ice  for  all 

of  the  interested  roads  at  such  points.   Seven  such  zones  were 

created,  two  of  which  were  assigned  to  each  road  with  the 

(tion  of  the  St.  Paul,  which  assumed  charge  of  one. 

The  arrangement  which  has  been  perfected  provides  that 
the  line  handling  the  switching  within  this  zone  shall  furnish 
the  locomotives  and  crews  and  assume  all  of  the  expense 
incident  to  the  joint  operation,  the  cost  being  divided  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  cars  handled.  A  daily  report  is 
made  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  zone,  showing  the  time 
that  each  locomotive  enters  and  leaves  the  zone,  the  time 
spent  in  it  and  the  number  of  cars  moved  into  and  out  of 
the  zone  for  each  of  the  participating  companies.  The  intra- 
zone  switching  tevenue  collected  is  credited  to  each  zone 
separately,  while  locomotive  expense  is  charged  at  a  flat  rate 
varying  from  $9  to  $10.50  per  engine  hour  according  to  the 
i  lass  of  locomotive-  used. 

Joint  interchange  tracks  have  been  established  convenient 
to  most  of  the  lines  entering  the  city.  Certain  tracks  have 
been  set  aside  for  receipt  and  deliver)-  of  cars  to  each  line. 
The  arrangement  requires  that  direct  interchange  be  made 
with  the  railroads  operating  each  zone.  The  usual  inter- 
change reports  are  submitted  to  cover  the  movement  of  all 
cars.  Joint  car  inspectors  have  supervision  over  the  equip- 
ment moving  in  interchange  and  when  necessary  make  light 
repairs  for  all  lines,  this  expense  being  divided  on  a  car 
basis  as  is  the  cost  of  joint  yard  checker-  working  on  the 
interchange  track-.  The  maintenance  of  the  interchange 
tracks  i-  distributed  on  the  basis  of  ownership. 

Enginemen  and  switchmen  engaged  in  zone  switching  arc 
considered  joint  employees,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
zone,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  liability.  All  expense 
incurred  on  account  of  loss  or  damage  to  engine-  or  tr.uk<. 
or  because  of  the  injury  or  death  of  a  joint  employee  or 
third  person  is  considered  part  of  the  /one  -witching  expense, 
while  the  loss  or  damage  to  cars  or  contents  i-  assumed  by 

the  road  for  whom  the  car  is  being  handled. 

The  carding  system  for  cars  is  in   force  throughout  the 

terminals  and  all  cars  are  returned  to  the  delivering  line, 
loaded  or  empty.  When  cars  are  switched  to  or  from  a  track 
belonging  exclusively  to  one  road  within  the  zone  the  tariff 
rate  is  charged  and  such  car-  are  not  counted  a-  zone  expense. 

nor  is  the  time  of  the  locomotive  or  crew  engaged  in  switch- 
ing upon  such  a  track  charged  to  the  zone  Reclaim  is 
allowed  on  cars  switched   to  track-  jointly  owned   or  used. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  make  interchange  reports 

of  all  car-  moving  to  or  from  zone-  in  order  to  maintain 
proper  car  record-.  A  copy  of  the  daily  yard  check  is  fur- 
ill  of  the  lines  interested.  The  agents 
and  general  \  ardma-ter-  of  the  line-  operating  the  Various 
zone-   are   held    jointl)    responsible   for   these   records   and    for 

the  proper  performance  of  the  switching  service.    The  main- 
tracks  within   a   zone  which   belong  exclusively 
tn  one  road  i-  handled  by  the  owner,  while  the  maintenance 

n!    track-   owned    or   u.-cd   jointb    i-   divided   on    a   car   basis 

Each  road  look-  after  it-  own  demurrage. 

Under  tin-  unified  plan  of  terminal  operation  put  in  effect 

during  federal  control,  the  switchiig  cost  of  handling  cars 

in   tin-  Seattle  terminal   varied   from  a   minimum  of  $2  09   in 

June.     I'M'',    to    a    maximum    oi    >^  ?<<    in    January,     1919, 

whereas  thi  «r  <ar  to  all  lines  during  1921   was 

approximately  $1.61     While  the  timire<  covering  the 

switching   all   cars,   including   those   handled   by   non-xone 

-  for  all  line-  are  not  available,  thi  "-t  per 

.  ar   for  two  of  these   lines   was   approximate!}    51.68      l" 

comparing  these  figures  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 

the  f.nt  that  the  yards  "en-  not  a-  congested  in  1921  a-  they 

during  the  war     However,  the  cost  "i  switching  has 

■te.ith  reduced  ^nA  the  -ervin-  improved  by  the  plan, 

\\  .     in-    indebted    for   thi<   information    to    I      II     O'Neill, 

i  the  Western  lines  of  the  Great  Northern. 


Lehigh  Valley  Car  Repairs  Big  Factor  in  1921 

Corporate  Income  Account  Shows  Balance  After  Charges  of 
$10,050,798— Surplus  Now  $43,531,330 


The  Lehigh  Valley's  corporate  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  a  net  after  fixed 
charges  of  $10,050,798.  The  property  pays  dividends 
of  seven  per  cent  on  its  $50  par  value  stock.  These  divi- 
dends in  1921  amounted  to  $4,245,749;  in  other  words,  they 
were  earned  considerably  more  than  twice  over.  Although 
the  1921  net  after  charges  compared  with  $13,511,917  in 
1920,  it  was  much  in  excess  of  the  figure  of  $4,977,213  in 
1919  and  of  $6,592,834  in  1918.  The  principal  reason  for 
the  decrease  from  1920  and  the  expansion  over  1919  and 
I'M 8  was  due  to  the  item  of  other  income,  or,  to  be  more 
.xplicit.  to  dividends  and  interest  receipts  on  securities  of 
affiliated  companies,  notably  the  coal  properties.  In  1918 
the  Lehigh  Valley  received  such  dividends  and  interest 
amounting  to  $2,601,543;  in  1919  to  $1,302,834.  In  1920, 
however,  these  dividends  totaled  $15,661,525  and  in  1921 
310.016,311. 

The  company's  profit  and  loss  account  showed  on  De- 
i  i  ler  31,  1921,  a  surplus  of  $43,531,330.  This  indicates 
the  strong  financial  position  of  the  company.  It  is  further 
of  interest  to  point  out  that  in  1921  the  company  retired 
$1,300,000  unmatured  equipment  trust  certificates.  At  the 
end  of  1920  the  road  reported  that  it  had  no  such  trusts  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  In  the  present  case  it  reports  that 
it  now  lias  no  equipment  trust  certificates  ;.t  all. 

Equipment  Maintenance 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Lehigh  Valley's  opera- 
tions in  1921  was  the  attention  given  to  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment maintenance.  The  maintenance  of  equipment  account 
for  the  year  totaled  $25,138,717,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
op  rating  revenues.  This  amount  compared  with  $23,641,002 
in  1920;  in  other  words,  it  was  $1,497,715  in  excess  of  the 
record  figures  for  that  year.  The  road's  standards  of  both 
way  and  equipment  maintenance  are  high.  The  increased 
expenditure  for  equipment  maintenance  in  1921  was  the 
result  of  its  effort  to  maintain  these  standards  and  to  over- 
come the  harmful  results  of  the  manner  in  which  cars  failed 
to  be  repaired  during  the  period  of  federal  control  when  the 
larger  portion  of  the  equipment  was  off-line  and  failed  to 
receive  proper  attention.  Since  April,  1920,  the  road  has 
rebuilt  or  rehabilitated  16,575  cars,  inclusive  of  2,000  re- 
cently scheduled  for  that  treatment.    The  road's  total  owner- 


ship of  freight  cars  is  about  40,000,  so  the  measure  of  what 
has  been  done  is  evident. 

"Approximately   $8,037,400    More" 

President  E.  E.  Loomis,  in  the  annual  report,  speaks  of 
the  situation  in  part  as  follows:  "Because  of  the  high  rates 
of  pay  and  expensive  restrictions  governing  working  condi- 
tions for  railroad  employees,  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  but  which  do  not  apply  in  other 
industries,  favorable  contracts  were  made  with  several  out- 
side concerns  for  part  of  the  work.  A  total  of  9,975  cars 
were  delivered  to  various  car  builders  for  general  repairs 
during  the  year,  on  which  your  company  saved  $690,275  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  making  these  repairs  at  its  own 
shops  which,  in  the  past,  under  normal  conditions,  have 
been  able  to  take  care  of  this  work.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  equipment  at  the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control,  your  company  expended  ....  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  engines,  cars  and  floating  equipment  during  1921 
....  approximately  $8,037,400  more  than  would  have  been 
disbursed  had  expenditures  been  limited  for  this  purpose  to 
the  same  ratio  as  applied  on  other  railroads  during  the  year, 
according  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  records." 

Anthracite  Coal  Supplied  37  Per  Cent 

of  Operating  Revenues 

The  Lehigh  Valley's  operating  revenues  in  1921  totaled 
$74,929,913  as  compared  with  $75,223,862  in  1920.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  but  $293,948.  The  company  shows  its 
coal  revenues  separately.  Anthracite  coal  revenue  in  1921 
totaled  $27,951,609,  or'$4,174,126  more  than  in  1920.  Re- 
ductions in  revenues  on  other  traffic,  however,  over-balanced 
this  increase.  The  revenue  tonnage  carried  in  1921  totaled 
20,377,743,  as  compared  with  32,103,897  in  1920.  The  re- 
ductions in  the  various  classifications  of  commoditic-  were 
fairly  general.  Anthracite  ccal  tonnage,  however,  held  up 
rather  well.  It  totaled  in  1921  13,028,065  tons,  constituting 
49.39  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  supplying  3  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  revenues.  In  1920  it  totaled  13.485,191 
tons,  42  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  supplying  M  per 
cent  of  the  total  revenues.  There  were  increases  in  wheat, 
in  flour  and,  in  fact,  in  products  of  agriculture  and  of  ani- 
mals generally,  which  would  apparently  emphasize  the  grow- 
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ing  importance  and  success  of  the  Lehigh  Valley's  fast  freight 
service  concerning  which,  incidentally,  favorable  reports  are 
being  heard  on  all  • 

\-  against  a  decrease  of  not  quite  SoOO.000  in  operating 
revenues,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $12,785,083,  or  16  per  cent, 
in  operating  expenses.  In  1920  the  road  operated  at  a  ratio 
of  ln7.  which  figure  was  reduced  in  192]  to  90,  This  figure 
is  high   hut  is  apparently  explained   by  what  has  already 

-  iid  about  maintenance  expenses.    The  operating  ex- 

-  in    1°21    were   $67,530,014,    as   compared    with 

6  in  1920.  There  was  a  reduction  of  $4,010,423  in 
maintenance  of  way  expenses,  an  increase  as  already  noted 
of  SI. 407.71 5  in  equipment  expenses  and  a  reduction  of 
1,279  m  transportation.  In  1921  the  Lehigh  Valley 
had  a  transportation  ratio  of  42.  which  compared  with  55 
in  1920.  In  August,  1921,  the  road  showed  a  transportation 
ratio  of  but    ^7 

Preparation  for  the  Future 
The  Lehigh  Valley's  net  operating  revenue — revenues  less 

5es  -in  1921  was  $7,399,899,  which  compared  with  a 
deficit  in  1°20  of  $5,091,235.  In  other  words,  there  was  an 
increase  in  tin-  item  of  S12.785.08.V  The  net  after  rentals 
figure  for  192]  of  $5,582,216,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  after  rentals  in  1920  of  $6,779,615.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  company's  standard 
return  based  on  its  average  of  net  railway  operating  income 
or  net  after  rentals  for  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917, 
was  $11,318,714.  The  year  1921  did,  therefore,  not  bring 
the  road  back  to  this  average.  The  reason  apparently  was 
reased  traffic,  but  more  particularly  the  high  expenses 
for  equipment  maintenance. 

In  view  of  what  has  l>een  said  concerning  the  latter  factor. 

neral  conclusion  would  be  that  the  Lehigh   Vallej    de 

1921  to  putting  its  house  in  order  for  the  future,  or  in 
making  up.  m  other  words,  for  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
federal  control  and  the  peculiar  railway  conditions  since 
The  road  has,  therefore,  strengthened  its  position  generally 
in  the  competitive  territory  between  New  York  and  the 
Niagara  frontier.  The  company's  large  surplus  and  its  strong 
financial  position  generally,  relieved  it,  insofar  as  concerned 
1021.  of  the  necessity  of  making  as  favorable  a  paper 

ing  as  it  might  under  more  difficult  conditions  have  found 

it    necessary   or   advisable   to   make.     The   road,   when    all    is 

said  and  done,  should  be  able  to  show  excellent  results  in 

Ithough.  of  course,  the  fact  that  .<7   per  cent  of  its 

earnings  come  from  the  carriage  of  anthracite  coal,  will  have 

borne  in   mind   because  of   the   present 
anthrai  ite  <  oal  mining. 

Progress  on  New  Terminals 

'the  Lehigh  Valley  has  made  much  progress  in  recent  years 
in  the  matter  of  terminals.  This  included  in  l'»-'l  the  work 
on  the  Claremont  Terminal  in  New  York  harbor.    Pn 

ih        '  I  lie   fir^t    unit   of  this   develop 

ment.  which  will  be  nadv  for  service  dui 

re  than  tWO-thirds  of  a   mile  lone,   with   35    ft.   oi 

,t    which   the   largest    ship   atlo.it   can    be 
I      It-   facilities  include  a  two-stor)    warehouse  with 
,  open  d"c  1 
ile  of  handling  1' 
11)  operated  unload 

hand',  with    a    cap 

I  noui       \ 

■ill  be  built     When  completed  in 

I  oi    ipproxi 


Polyphase  Motor  With 

Unique  Ventilating  System 

ALIM  of  polyphase  induction  motors  has  been  brought 
out  recently  by  the  S.  A.  Woods  Machine  Company. 
Boston,  Mass.,  which  are  so  designed  as  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  oil  on  the  motor  winding  and  the  resulting 
collection  of  dirt.  The  new  Woods  semi-enclosed  40-deg. 
induction  motor,  as  it  is  known,  is  so  built  as  to  screen  the 
ventilating  air  before  it  enters  the  windings  and  to  direct 
this  air  so  that  it  op|>ose>  the  entrance  of  oil  into  the  windings 
from  the  waste-packed  bearings. 

While  the  motors  are  ventilated  or  air-cooled,  they  are 
virtually  enclosed  from  a  mechanical  standpoint.  Air  enters 
at  the  perpiphery  of  the  machine  and  is  discharged  at  both 
ends,  the  direction  of  the  air  flow  being  opposite  to  that  found 
in  most  motors.  It  i-  claimed  that  oil  leakage  caused  by 
careless  filling  of  bearings  cannot  occasion  bad  results,  be- 
such  oil  is  expelled  from  the  ends  of  the  motor  instead 
of  being  driven  into  it. 

The  motor  frame  or  casing  is  made  from  a  single  piece  of 
currugated  sheet  steel.  The  corrugations  are  equally  spaced 
and  in  mechanical  contact  with  the  stator  core,  so  that  much 


Ventilating  Air  Is  Reversed  to  Keep  Oil  Out  of  Windings 

he. it  generated  in  the  core  and  its  winding-  is  con- 
ducted to  the  casing,  uliah  therefore  form-  a  large  surface 
radiation  of  heat  to  the  ventilating  air. 
Air  entering  at  anj  point  along  the  surface  of  the  screen 
travel-  over  the  outside  of  the'  corrugation-  through  hole- 
provided  '  the  center  of  these  corrugations,  then  through 
the  lateral  diet-  between  the'  casing  and  core,  then  over  the 
w  incline-  at  the  end,  and  tin  illy  is  discharged  at  each  end 
of   the   motor. 

Fans   are-   provided    at    the   end-  of   the   rotor    for   the   pur- 

f  drawing  the-  cooling  air  through  the  machine. 

unique  design   and   it   i»   claimed   that   a   stream  of  air 

is  drawn  directly  over  the  bearing  housing  .md  immediately 

led   without  entering  the  motor,  while  another  stream   is 

through   the  machine-  an.'  expelled   at    the  same 

I  fans   are   made  of  a    sin  shce  I    -teel   welded 

to  the  thrust  collar-.     Rotor  windings  ar<-  used  which  have 

iid  end  rinus  made  of  one  pice  of  metal,  entirely 
eliminating  mei  hanie  al  or  elet  trie  al  joints,  the  w  indings  being 
molded  or  c.i-t   on  the  e  The    motors  .ire  built 

to  ;i'  h.p,  at  1 ,800  r.m  p.  I  le  polyphase 

c  ir.  mt-     with     corresponding     capacities     at    other    standard 
speeds  and  fi 


Operating  and  Maintaining  Oil  Burning  Locomotives* 

Oil  Tanks;  Piping;  Location  of  Burners;   Drafting;   Preventing   Air 
Leaks;  Cleaning  Soot  from  Flues;  Maintaining  Oil  Temperatures 

The  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  burn  crude  pounds  air  pressure.  The  oil  piping  arrangement  conveys  the 
oil  in  the  firebox  of  a  locomotive  was  made  at  Santa  oil  from  the  tank  to  the  burner,  from  which  it  is  sprayed  into 
Paula,  California,  in  October,  1894.  The  subsequent  firebox  by  steam.  This  conduit  is  two  inches  in  diameter  and 
study  of  combustion  soon  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  passes  through  a  superheater  four  inches  in  diameter  which 
the  firebox  and  boiler  design  and  realizing  the  many  advan-  is  used,  in  addition  to  the  tank  heater,  to  heat  the  oil  before 
tages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel,  every  effort  was  it  reaches  the  firebox.  The  tank  heater  should  be  so  con- 
made  to  develop  the  most  efficient  burner  and  drafting  ar-  structed  and  maintained  as  to  keep  the  oil  at  the  proper 
rangement.  Most  obstacles  were  overcome  and  in  a  com-  temperature,  the  oil  feed  line  should  be  free  from  leaks, 
paratively  short  time  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  was  attained,  with   as   few  elbow  joints  as  possible;   metal  with   flexible 

Crude  oil  possesses  many  advantages  over  other  fuel?  and  joints  is  preferable  to  rubber.    The  cut-out  or  safety  valve 

in  the   west  its  use  soon  became  widespread.    At  no  time  on  the  tender,  the  blow-back  valve,  superheater  and  firing 

during  the  past  few  years  has  the  production  of  crude  oil  in  valve  should  all   be  in  perfect  working  condition.     Burner 

the  United  States  been  sufficient  to  meet  requirements,  and  should  be  of  suitable  size,  varying  from  one  inch  to  three 

records   for  June,    1921,   show  the   consumption   of   81,000  inches  according  to  size  of  firebox,  clean  and  lined  up  about 

barrels  per  day  in  excess  of  production,  which  deficit  was  60  in.  from  the  flash  wall  to  insure  perfect  combustion.    The 

and  is  being  supplied  from  the  Mexican  fields.  correct  distance  from  burner  to  fire  pan  floor  is  6  in.  to  9J^ 

Daily  production.  United  states,  tune,  1921 1.J46.833  bbis.  in->  depending  on  the  draft  arrangement,  and  particular  at- 

imports  from  Mexico 340,175  bbis.  tention  should  be  given  to  see  that  the  burner  is  so  placed 

Total 1,687,008  bbis.  that  the  oil  strikes  the  flash  wall  in  the  center.    Care  must 

Daily   consumption 1,427,367  bbis.  aiso  u.e  exercised  to  see  that  fire  pan  is  free  from  air  leaks 

Amount  placed  in  storage  daily 259,641  bbis.  with  no  obstruction  on  the  floor  and  that  all  damper  controls 

At  the  present  rate  of  consumption  we  are  told  by  geolo-  are  j"  Perfect  working  order        _ 

gists  that  the  crude  oil  supply  in  the  United  States  will  b«  There  are  two  ways  of  drafting  an  oil  burning  engine; 

exhausted   within    a   few   years   as   there   now   remains   but  one'  the  h°n™ntal  draft  and  the  other  the  vertical.    Both  are 

about  60  per  cent  of  the  original  supply  underground.    With  '"general  use  on  oil  burning  roads.   The  arrangement  of  the 

this  prospect  in  sight  it  is  small  wonder  that  strenuous  efforts  brlc.k    W01rkJ  onr   b°th    drafts  .IS   practically   the   same.     The 

are  being  exerted  to  conserve  the  remaining  supply  by  main-  horizontal  draft,  by  which  air  is  admitted  through  the  fire 

taining  and  operating  oil  burning  locomotives  as  economically  ?oor'  [s  the  most  economical,  but   in  poor  water  districts, 

as  possible.    At  the  present  time  there  are  about  41  railroads  from  the  standpoint  of  boiler  maintenance,  the  vertical  draft 

operating  in  21  states  which  burn  oil  for  fuel,  some,  however,  arrangement  with  the  flat  door    by  which  air  passes  to  the 

on  a  very  small  part  of  their  power.  re"  of  the  ^box   Prevents  cold  air  from  reaching  the  stay- 

„,           .   .                 ,  .,     ,            ..            .     ,        ,        ...    .,  bolts  and  thus  reduces  boiler  maintenance.    The  horizontal 

The  maintenance  of  the  locomotive  res  s  largely  with  the  draft  in        d  water  districts  hag           d           successf(jl  |)oth 

enginemen     The  medium  through  which  the  maintenance  is  from  the  standpoint  of  mainteriail^  and  fuel 

accomplished   is  the   work  report   and  its  correct   rendition.  A-                     .,          ,    .,      „                .      ,, 

rru-                ,,    ,  ., ,,     ,           \.      ■    .          r                     ■     n  Air  openings  through  the  fire  pan  should  vary,  depending 

This  means  that  if  the  locomotive  is  to  perforin  economically  „   .,        •        %  .,      ,. 6  ,           -     *                         j>  u  ^     u    b 
...            •                     ..            .r     ■   r  .,     .i-              *  u            •'on  the  size  of  the  firebox — from    16   sq.   in.   air   admission 

at  its  maximum  capacity  specific  information  must  be  given  ,ram ,  ,,     ,                  ,  „.          .        .  .,  ^            .  A,      . 

...              j,            tt-tUtAtt.               ■    t.  a  :iround  the  burner  and  85  sq.  in.  at  the  rear  of  the  firebox, 

to  the  roundhouse  force  as  to  just  what  defects  were  noted  f„  00t-         •                 .,,     ,    '             .-,-,, 

j          .     ,            ..         u  •  /•   •               .            .  to  225  sq.  in.  around  the  burner  and  224  sq.  in.  at  the  rear, 

under  actual  operation.    Maintaining  an  oil  burning  locomo-  ,f  .,       v1       c        ,  ,,    ,   .,      ,                ,.        H    ,      ■      , 

,■             ij  u                         i    f    i    -t      fi            v.       a  "  "ds  been  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  on  an 

tive  would  be  a  very  simple  task  if  a  thorough  and  accurate  •■>  i,„_;_      „  •          ■.>    ,,              ,                           .     ,              , 

.rJf,        i  j  u           ■                                    ,    ,     ,,,  oil  burning  engine  with  the  use  of  an  extension  stack  extend- 

report  of  defects  noted  by  engine  crews  were  reported  at  the  •   „  j„„,„ °t     5                  v         -  .,      ,    •,        , .,     "  ,,   .       . 

j     f        i    t  ■       „r,     ,;  Cf  5    >,                        Uf    ic-  lng  down  to  the  center  line  of  the  boiler,   12  to  16  in.  in 

end  or  each  trip.      Don  t  Steam     covers  a  multitude  of  sins  ihmetpr 

but  the  worst  sinner  of  all  is  the  man  who  writes  it  on  his  ,_ 

work  report,  with  no  further  detail,  and  then  has  writer's  ,°  secu,re  the  best  results  the  fire  pan  should  be  welded 
paralysis.  t0  mud  ring  an"  rlS'dly  secured  so  as  to  obviate  all  possi- 
'  Generally  speaking  there  are  but  few  points  of  differenca  bili^  °I  air  leaks  at  sides  and  front  or  behind  the  brick- 
in  maintaining  an  oil  burning  locomotive  as  compared  with  w°Tr  ™  attentlon  cannot  be  given  to  the  maintenance 
a  coal  burner  and  these  points  of  difference  affect  the  design  of  nre  Pans  on  0l1  burning  locomotives. 

of  tender,  oil  piping  and  firebox  arrangement.    The  fuel  oil  Front  end  air  leaks  and  outside  steam  leaks  should  not 

tank  is  constructed  of   -}6-in.   material  and  the  capacity  is  be  tolerated.    In  the  roundhouse  one  man  should  be  assigned 

approximately  3,000  gallons — a  coal  equivalent  of  about  17  t0  make  torch  tests  and  repair  all  air  leaks  into  the  front 

tons  on  the  basis  of  42  gallons  per  barrel  and  4  barrels  of  er>d  and  around  outside  steam  pipes.    There  are  many  recom- 

oil  equal  to  a  ton  of  coal.    On  filling  the  square  tank  a  2-in.  mended  practices   for  the   elimination   of   air  leaks  {.round 

space  is  left  in  the   top  and   on  semi-cylindrical  6    in.,   to  outside  steam  pipes.    The  best  one  in  use  is  the  application 

allow  for  expansion  when  the  oil  is  heated.    The  ratio  of  of  a  casing  of  J^-in.  steel  plate  with  a  welded  seam.    This 

expansion  is  one  per  cent   for  each  25   deg.  F.  increase  in  casing  is  riveted   permanently   to  the  smoke  box  and  then 

temperature.    Fuel  tanks  are  provided  with  a  measuring  rod  caulked  or  welded  around  the  edge  to  make  it  airtight.    It  is 

designed   to   show   inches   on   one   side   and   gallons   on   the  large  enough  in  diameter  to  allow  removal  of  the  steam  pipes 

other  so  that  accurate  measurements  may  be  obtained  at  all  without  disturbing  it.   The  lower  end  of  the  casing  is  flanged 

times.  outward  and  to  it  is  riveted  a  wrought  iron  ring.   A  cast  iron 

Oil  flows  to  the  burner  by  gravity  on  all  types  of  locomo-  flange  made  in  halves  is  fitted  together  and  bolted  snugly 

tives  except  the  Mallet,  in  the  tender  of  which  is  used  six  around  the  steam  pipe,  which  is  machined  true  at  this  point. 

- — — ; —    —  This  flange  is  secured  to  the  wrought  iron  ring  with  eight 

•Abstract  of  a  report  ore-sented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  .     j              j                                     •                  i     .     .                 ,     ,     ,     °            ,      c,6"1 

Association,  at  Chicago,  "September  s,  1921.  studs   and   a   copper  wire  gasket   is  used   between   them  to 
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obtain  an  airtight  joint.  A  copper  gasket  is  then  caulked 
into  a  dovetail  groove  in  the  cast  iron   flange  around  the 

steam  pipe. 

Operation   of  oil   burning  locomotive-   call    For  the   same 

attention  from  the  engineer  as  oil  a  coal  burner  but  the  fire- 
man has  no  manual  labor  to  perform  in  delivering  fuel  to 
firebox.  But  lie  has  to  be  alert  at  all  times  for  there  is  no 
bank  of  burning  coal  to  aid  him  in  keeping  an  even  firebox 
temperature  when  the  engineman  is  working  a  light  throttle  or 
drifting  after  having  forced  the  locomotive  to  its  capacity 
A  sup  gritty  sand  should  be  used  in  the  sand 

box  of  tlie  locomotive  with  a  sand  scoop  so  the  fireman  can 
clean  the  soot  from  the  line-.  Flues  should  be  sanded  while 
running  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  sand  in  the  scoop 
and  by  inserting  through  an  opening  in  the  fire  door  while 
the  engine  is  working  hard,  allowing  the  exhaust  to  dt...v 
the  sand  through  the  tin.-  [I  is  good  practice  to  sand  fre- 
quently in  order  to  keep  the  SOOt  removed.  It  i-  a  non- 
condui  ad  causes  the  steam  pressure  to  drop  rap- 

idly.    I  should  take  care  to  give  the  valve  sufficient 

travel  and  open  the  throttle  far  enough  SO  that  the  exhaust 
will  carry  sand  through  the  flues  and  do  the  work  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  sand  scoop  should  be  In  Id  as  far  in  the 
fire  door  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  sand  from  falling 
on  brickwork  or  flash  wall. 

Firemen  should  watch  the  temperature  of  oil  and  endeavor 
to  keep  it  just  warm  enough  to  insure  an  even  tlow  to  the 
burner.  This  temperature  will  van  from  100  deg.  F.  for 
light  California  or  Texas  oil  to  180  deg.  for  heavy  Mexican 
oil.     The   fireman  has  di  !   of  the  amount   of  steam 

Used  to  heat  the  oil  in  the  tender  and  unless  he  i-  lareful 
lie  may  not  only  damage  the  oil  by  overheating  it  so  that  r, 
it-  lighter  gases,  but  also  increase  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosion- from  the  escaping  gas.  Where  excessive  -team  is 
turned    into  the   tender  there    i  condensation    and 

unless  this  water  i-  drained  off  it  will  go  to  the  burner  and 
often  put-  the  fire  out.  Heating  the  oil  in  the  tender  is  DOl 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  burning  it  but  to  cause  it  to 
flow  in  a  steady,  even  stream  from  tin  tender  to  the  oil  feed 
line,  where  it  passes  through  a  superheater  box  before  i: 
-  the  burner.  The  purpose  of  the  superheater  is  to 
the  "il  to  a  temperature  at  which  it  wil  broken 

up  by  tin-  atomizer  a-  it  goes  from  the  burner  tip  into  the 
firebox.  Since  it  take-  less  than  one  fifth  of  a  second  for 
particle  of  burning  oil  to  travel  from  the  burner  tip  to  tin.' 
due  sheet,  it  i-  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  oil  so 
■  d  that  no  time  i-  lost  in  burning  it.  The  use  of  the 
.  r.  ,,t,     sufficient   drafl   to  keep   the    firebox   clear 

nd  to  produi  I   draft.    The 

of  fuel  and  damage  to 
the  !  ;         light   applications  should   be  indulged   in 

undi r  I  he  strong  use  of  blower  drav 

ix,  damaging  the  flues  and  flue  sheets,  and 

V  slight  tter   than   no 

tt  .hi  amount 
■m  too  much  air   ire  frequently  three  times 
from  insufficient  supply,    Firemen  should 

indical       i  loss  ol 
B  -moke  i-  either  the 

■mom  of  the  engini       l     ! 
of  oil  to  the  burner  i-  i 

frequcntl)  <» .  urs  in 

I    when   tlie    fireie. 

■  too  mui  h  play 

long  grades 

Mention 
•  ■:   flame 

'■     '   '  .Id     air 

thev   should 


start  gradually  to  ease  off  on  the  throttle,  allowing  the  fire- 
man   plenty   of   time   to   adjust   his    firing   valve.     Injectors 
should  be  shut  off  at  once,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
worked  at  short  intervals.   In  most  cases  engines  -tart  leaking 
while   descending    grades   after   having    been    worked   hard. 
Careful  team-work  between  engineer  and   fireman  will  pre- 
vent black  smoke  when  shutting  off  or  pulling  out  of  stations. 
The  report  was  signed  by   j.  X.  Clark  (Chairman),  Sou. 
Co.;    I.  C.  Harris.  G.  H.  &  S.  A.:  H.  H.  Kane    Gulf 
bines;  E.  F.  Boyle;  E.  F.  Cornish.  M.  K.  &  1  ,  and 
W.  G.  Tawse,  Locomotive  Superheater  Company. 

Discussion 

In  answer  to  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  terminal 
handling  of  oil  burning  locomotives,  J.  X.  Clark  (Southern 
Pacific)  stated  in  closing  that  from  50  gallons  to  175  gallons 
of  oil  are  required  to  fire  up  engines  at  terminals,  requiring 
from  30  min,  to  1  hr.  50  min.  before  leaving  time.  A  test 
made  with   a    2-8-2  type  locomotive  weighil  lb.  on 

drivers,  was  fired  up  with  ' .;  glass  of  water  at  120  deg.  in  a 
total  time  of  108  min.  to  200  lb.  gage  pressure,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  11')  gallons  of  oil.  In  comparison  with  15  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  fuel  consumed  at  terminals  on  an 
eastern  coal  burning  road,  the  terminal  oil  consumption  was 
estimated  at  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel. 

Mr.  Clark  referred  to  a  test  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  fuel  conservation  committee  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  which  the  fuel  consumption  per  1.000  ton-miles  was  meas- 
ured for  a  1,000-ton  train  hauled  by  a  2-10-2  type  super- 
heated locomotive.  At  5  miles  an  hour  the  oil  consumption 
was  .5  gal.;  at  10  miles  an  hour,  1.1  gab;  at  15  mile-  an 
hour.  2.5  gab;  at  20  mile-  an  hour.  4.5  gab:  at  25  miles 
an  hour.  7  gab:  at  30  mile-  an  hour.  1m  gal,;  at  55  miles 
an  hour,  15.7  gab;  at  40  miles  an  hour.  1  8  gab;  at  45  miles 
an  hour.  22.7  gab.  and  at  5m  miles  an  hour.  28  gal.  A  test 
to  show  stand-by  fuel  consumption  showed  that  45  gal.  of 
oil  per  hour  was  refined  to  hold  train  and  run  the  air  pump, 
while  57  gal.  an  hour  was  burned  by  a  light  engine  standing. 


Missouri  Pacific  Continues  to  Show 
Large  Savings  from  Water  Treatment 

Tim  caw  with  which  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  compiled 
Is  of  tin-  economies  in  operation  resulting  from 
water  treatment  ha-  caused  the  report-  of  this  road  to 
be  watched  with  interest  from  year  to  year.  In  the  report 
for  1921,  which  has  recently  been  compiled,  it  is  shown  that 
the  77  treating  plants  on  the  system,  including  ten  placed  in 
1  1,781,560,000  gal.  of  water  from 
which  scaling  -olid-  were  removed.     j 

itt-   a-   the   conservative   estimate   of   the  savin. 
pound  of  scaling  solids  removed,  there  was  a  total  saving  >  f 
$613,964,  from  which  should  be  deducted  $170,575  for  the 
i    treatment,   supervision   and   depreciation   of   plants. 
leaving  a  net  savii  •        69,  or  a  return  of  145  per  cent 

•  n  the  $309,611   invested  hi  treating  facili 

The  total  consumption  of  water  on  the  system  durinj 

•      1  I7.MMM    ga|  .    ,,f    which  1      was 

used   tor  making  -team.     Of  this  latter  amount    14.6   per  ,  ent 
wa-   treated,      bin  '    of   treatment    in    1921,   im  hid 

ing  opei  ition,  supervision  and  ten  per  cent  depreciation,  was 
i-  per  1,000  gal.    It  i-  estimated  that  the  removal  of 
these  solids  from  the  water  resulted  in  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately  five   per  cent   or  62,000  ton-   in   coal   consumption, 

while   the    records    -how    that    the    life   of    flues   ami    to 

ha-  been   more  than  doubled   in  main    districts  -in<  e  treating 

win    in-tailed  and  that  delays  to  traffic   from  engine 
failures  due  to  boiler  trouble-  have  been  reduced   from  30 

|«er  rent. 
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Oral  Argument  on  A.  B.  &  A.  Valuation 

Oral  arguments  were  presented  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  May  13  on  the  motion  of  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham 
&  Atlantic  to  correct  and  amend  the  supplemental  tentative  valua- 
tion of  its  property  issued  by  the  commission.  W.  G.  Brantley 
argued  (.11  behalf  of  the  road  and  C.  \Y.  Needham  for  the  com- 
mission. Whereas  the  tentative  report  assigned  as  the  final  value 
of  the  used  property  $25,630,000,  the  carrier  claimed  that  it  should 
be  not  less  than  $36,000,000.  Hearings  were  also  held  before 
Examiner  Marchand  on  May  IS  in  the  cases  of  the  Norfolk 
Southern  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

Government  Attempts  to  Prevent  Increased  Coal  Prices 

While  the  administration  has  no  plan  for  settling  the  coal 
strike,  it  was  announced  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday 
that  it  was  interested  in  preventing  undue  increases  in  the 
price  of  coal,  such  as  have  appeared  in  some  districts.  Later 
Secretary  Hoover  announced  that  he  would  call  a  conference 
of  coal  operators  for  this  purpose  in  the  near  future.  He 
has  also  requested  the  American  Railway  Association  and 
the  public  utilities  associations  to  create  buying  committees 
to  handle  their  coal  purchases  and  will  also  ask  other  large 
consuming  industries  to  take  similar  measures  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  buyers  bidding  against  each  other. 

American  Express  to  Operate  on  Alaska  Railroad 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company  has  contracted  with 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  to  do  express  business  on 
the  United  States  Government  Railroad  in  Alaska,  beginning  on 
May  15.  The  length  of  road  operated  is  537  miles.  Express 
service  has  been  carried  on  in  Alaska  and  in  the  Yukon  territory 
for  more  than  25  years,  the  American  Railway  Express  having 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  in  that 
region,  According  to  the  Official  Guide  the  Alaska  Railroad 
operates  passenger  train  twice  a  week  each  way.  except  for 
one  section,  of  64  miles,  where  there  are  three  trains  a  week. 
Trains  are  run  only  in  the  day-time,  and  a  passenger  traveling 
by  railroad  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  must  stop  over  night  at 
Anchorage,   at   Curry   and   at   McKinley   Park. 

Messenger  Foils  Daring  Hold-Up 

An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  morning  of  May  15  by 
eight  masked  men  to  rob  the  westbound  Golden  State  Limited 
(a.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  E.  P.  &  S.  W.  and  S.  P.  train)  at  a  lonely 
spol  between  Jaynes,  \r!z.,  and  Cortaro,  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  about  10  miles  west  of  Tucson.  Forcing 
a  tramp  who  had  been  riding  blind  baggage  to  uncouple 
the  mail  and  express  cars,  they  forced  the  engineman  to 
pull  the  cars  about  300  yards  ahead  and  then  opened  up 
with   their   guns. 

Bui  Express  Messenger  Harry  Stewart  opened  the  door 
of  his  car  and  shot  and  killed  one  of  the  bandits;  and  soon 
after  wounded  another.  The  robbers  then  became  seared 
and  took  to  their  waiting  automobile  and  tied.  The  dead 
bandit  was  identified  as  a  rancher  resident  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Pullman  Hotels  at  New  Orleans 

During  the  triennial  conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  April  24-27,  the  three  principal  railroads 
provided  sleeping  and  eating  accommodations  for  visitors  by 
parking  Pullman  cars  in  their  yards.  The  Pullman  Company 
reports  that  175  cars  were  run  on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  109 
according  to  berth  rate;  a  total  of  284  cars.  In  the  Poydras 
yard  of  the  Illinois  Central,  124  cars  were  parked  and  2,500 
guests  taken  care  of.     A  total  of  3,211  meals  were  served  by 


this  road  in  its  dining  cars  in  this  yard.  A  laundry  company 
with  headquarters  in  warehouse  Xo.  3  (converted  into  a  club- 
house), handled  more  than  500  bundles  of  laundry.  The  road 
also  installed  24  shower  baths  in   this  clubhouse. 

The  Southern  Railway,  which  also  parked  a  number  of 
cars  in  its  yards,  lighted  its  thoroughfare  with  electric  lights 
of  1,000  watts  and  erected  signs  indicating  the  exact  location 
of  all  commandcries.  Two  freight  cars  were  converted  into 
shower  bath  compartments,  one  car  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  parked  72  cars  adjacent 
to  Elysian  Fields  avenue,  between  Tonti  and  Decatur  streets, 
and  likewise  provided  the  necessary  features  for  the  comfort 
of  its  patrons. 

Federal  Trade   Commission  Investigates 

Proposed  Steel  Merger 

Upon  receipt  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May 
12,  introduced  by  Senator  La  Follette,  directing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  attorney  general  to  inform  the  Senate  as 
soon  as  possible  what  steps  have  been  taken  or  what  steps  will 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  purposes  and  probable  effects  of  the 
proposed  merger  of  seven  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  corpora- 
tions, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  May  13,  sent  a  demand 
in  a  telegram  to  the  presidents  of  the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance 
Company,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company,  Inland  Steel  Company,  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Company,  Steel  &  Tube  Company  of  America,  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Company,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  asking  them  to 
submit  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  full  and  specific  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plan  of  the  proposed  merger  before  the  plan  is 
consummated  or  actual  transfers  made. 

In  this  connection  the  commission  states  that  the  proposed 
merger  was  called  formally  to  its  attention  on  December  27, 
1921,  and  that  the  matter  has  been  under  investigation  since  that 
time. 


RETURNS    OF   CLASS   I    RAILROADS   FOR   MARCH 

March  Three  Months 


1922 

Average    miles    op.  235,228.61 
Revenues: 

Freight      $353.907.7.12 

Passenger     '80,530,876 

Mai!    7,737,198 

Express    9,359,312 

Other    transp 14,232.616 

Incidental      8,187,109 

Joint    facility— Cr...  888,484 

Joint     facility— Dr.. .  173,698 

Ry  op.  revenues  474.669,629 
Expenses: 
Maint.    way 


1921 

34.830.99 


1922 
15,216  17 


1320,774,338     $925,329,037     $930,293,438 

=97,312.871      '237,846,211      '291.037,569 

9,  roi.457         22.102.126         25,838,302 


6.983.S40 

12,905,317 

10,908  672 

659,737 

197,906 


22,180,006 
38,314,523 
24.006,941 
2,277,1  "< 
524,660 


18,883,711 
38,073,984 

1,972,002 
593,412 


459,04S,326     1,271.531.383     1,336,329,819 


53,239,401  61,599.020       148.483.774  175,756,736 

Maint.   equip    106,133.335       107,753,561        291,672,815  139,967,214 

Traffic    7,176,990  7,346.469         21.141,967  21,736,991 

Transp 177,560,910       204,799,420       512,259,655  633, 

Misc.     operations     ..           3.762,709  4. I'M, 282           10,965,046  12,742.551 

General      \3.SJ2J^  14, "13. 222         39,708,063  44, 

Transp  f or  inv.— Cr.             467,031  491,787           1,312.785  1.447,002 

Ry.  op.  exp. . . .     360,928,442       400,111,187    1,022,918,535  1,226,945,306 

Net  rev.  ry.  cp.    ...      113,741.187  58.937,139       248,612,848  109,384,513 

Ry.   tax   accruals    ...         24,522.666  22,134.085       '69,704,472  65,519,023 

Uncollectible      133,469  81,016               305.680  227,270 

Ry.    op.    income       ,89,085.052  36,722,038       178,602,696  43,638,220 

Eq.   rents— Dr.    bal..         4,244,630  4,117.505         13.402,222  10,883,334 

J.  fac.  rent—  Dr.  bal.           1,329,014  1,797,468            4.201,045  5. IS. 479 

Xet    ry.    op.    inc.        83,511,408  30,807,065        160,999,429  27,574.107 

Pet.    of    expenses...                76.04  87.16                  80.45  91.81 

-Includes   $2,577,810,    sleeping  and  parlor   car   surcharge. 

"Includes    $2,873,349,    sleeping    and  parlor    car    surcharge. 

'Includes    $6,049,603,    sleeping   and  parlor   car    surcharge. 

'Includes    $7,634,864.    sleeping   and  parlor   car    surcharge. 
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Operating  Statistics  of  Large  Steam  Roads — Selected  Items  for  the  Month  of  March,  1922, 


Region,  road  and  year 

i    England    R 

t  ■  y 


Eoston    ,\ 

N.   Y..    N.   H.   &   II. 


Delaware,   Lacka.   &   Wcst'n. 

Erie    (inc.    Chic.    &    Erie)  .  . 

Lehigh     Valley     

Michigan   Central    

Neu     York    Central 

N.   V..   Croc.   &  St.   L 

Pere   Marquette    

Pitts     &    Lake    Erie 

Wabash     

Ohio-Indiana- Allegheny  Region: 
Baltimore    &    Ohio 

Central   of   N     J 

Chicago   &    Eastern    111 

C,  C,  C.  &   St.    I 

EUin.     folict    &    Eastern... 

I-ong    Island     

Pennsylvania   System    

Pbila.    &    Reading 

Pocahontas   Region: 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 

Norfolk    &   Western 

Southern    Region: 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 

Central    of    Georgia 

I.  C.    (inc.   V.  &   M.  V.)... 

I.ouisvlle    &    Nashville 

Seaboard    Air    Line 

R 

P  ' 

'.;     |   ■  l 

M  . 


Ton-miles  (thousands) 

Average  number 

Locomoth 

c  miles 

Car-m 

iles 

of  locomotives  on  line 

dady 

Gross. 
Excluding 

Net. 
Revenue 

>■ 

Principal 
ana 

x 

Loaded 

Per 

Serv- 

Un- 

Per cent 

Train- 

( thou- 

cent 

and  non- 

ice- 

serv- 

unserv- 

operated      miles 

helper 

Light 

sands) 

loaded 

revenue 

able 

iceable 

iceable 

Stcred 

1922 

261.266 

65.7 

259.923 

114 

19.9 

1921 

,!"4 

63.2 

242.o72 

98.792 

122 

28 

18.8 

1922 

■ 

650,115 

56,388 

68.1 

657,197 

267.146 

320 

136 

29.7 

ii 

i»:i 

588.602 

56.960 

10,607 

66.6 

246.386 

544 

116 

25.2 

62 

468,303 

30.700 

68.9 

615.767 

286 

76 

21.0 

18 

10.254 

66.8 

542.974 

234,100 

298 

73 

19.7 

27 

1922 

887 

424.693 

569.839 

10.734 

60.5 

733,644 

367,065 

281 

41 

12.8 

84 

360.541 

33.731 

290.005 

35 

11.1 

90 

1922 

135,032 

70.3 

420.175 

1 

63 

17.5 

9 

1921 

500,996 

615.991 

118,608 

67.1 

S4I.751 

333 

47 

13.4 

60 

192: 

46.513 

64.9 

895.249 

549 

216 

28.2 

27 

1921 

941,628 

1,051,137 

51,797 

7,773 

563 

149 

21.0 

76 

1,316 

618.51? 

686.960 

74.417 

64.5 

■ 

410 

133 

24.4 

99 

1921 

1.4.51 

579,199 

52,756 

14.000 

61.7 

870.208 

403 

129 

24.2 

116 

66.1 

897.606 

362,038 

316 

94 

23.0 

71 

1021 

62.1 

686.993 

329 

90 

21.4 

90 

134,155 

6. .9 

1.738.070 

1,056 

546 

34.1 

1921 

1,663,015 

135,055 

S3.697 

61.6 

1,140 

498 

30.4 

355 

1922 

510 

668 

11,590 

69.4 

235.741 

117 

32 

21.7 

42 

1921 

510 

332,831 

568 

65.3 

110 

58 

34.5 

33 

1°22 

2,191 

369,881 

6.844 

66.5 

53  2.645 

159 

52 

24.8 

14 

1921 

5,506 

171 

37 

17.9 

30 

1922 

1,108 

4,049 

59.5 

206.799 

166,649 

62 

18 

7 

1921 

90,119 

608 

61.8 

197,748 

67 

12 

15.0 

23 

1922 

2.418 

648,154 

8.106 

17,594 

70.0 

420,514 

260 

80 

23.5 

11 

1921 

541,633 

5,706 

14,9.83 

67.7 

808,593 

342.916 

272 

71 

20.7 

38 

1922 

5,233 

1,879.642 

141,881 

64.8 

3,076,364 

1.554, 507 

932 

452 

32.7 

91 

1921 

5.185 

1,606,146 

2.002,953 

105,653 

36.974 

59.1 

2.404.102 

1,011 

389 

27.8 

220 

1922 

689 

299,644 

336,565 

59.9 

476.663 

257,;-/l 

213 

38 

15J9 

9 

1921 

679 

260,815 

286,954 

33,306 

5,542 

57.7 

189.089 

214 

50 

19.0 

19 

1922 

945 

234,773 

3,763 

1 

63.7 

345.754 

174,596 

117 

52 

30.6 

33 

1021 

1,131 

207.215 

3,814 

4.657 

62.7 

276,909 

133,739 

118 

55 

31.6 

34 

1922 

2.587 

71.!. 316 

751.611 

■ 

59.7 

320 

133 

29.3 

5 

1921 

57.0 

481,924 

320 

115 

26.4 

59 

459 

125.041 

140,690 

9,792 

65.6 

291.917 

153.858 

93 

16 

14.9 

:■■ 

1921 

456 

103,296 

115.410 

2. "71 

69.1 

120,148 

101 

10 

8.6 

:-'•» 

47.846 

9,155 

639 

61.3 

36.559 

40 

7 

14.5 

1 

1921 

395 

42.891 

549 

63.0 

29,766 

11.404 

35 

8 

18.8 

3 

1922 

10.882 

4,515,323 

4.955.119 

379.025 

118.997 

63.7 

S.004.792 

2.577 

847 

515 

1921 

93,646 

61.6 

6,390,121 

2,518 

717 

1922 

1,119 

721.084 

15,980 

61.7 

1,105.224 

551 

77 

18.0 

121 

1"21 

1,118 

555.427 

68,339 

11.635 

60.5 

802.4C1 

341 

87 

20.3 

101 

1922 

2,548 

836,665 

933.252 

22,184 

24,653 

56.6 

439 

114 

20.7 

54 

1921 

2,543 

694.505 

18,411 

17,393 

56.4 

107 

19.1 

1922 

864,834 

1,049,430 

57.8 

590 

no 

15.7 

184 

1921 

2,210 

609.173 

25.204 

15,672 

59.2 

652 

140 

18.1 

1922 

4,924 

12.364 

17,  '13 

62.5 

281 

103 

26.8 

20 

11,879 

16.007 

62.0 

302 

119 

28.3 

2 

1922 

227,412 

2,936 

76.8 

117.7(8 

114 

17.6 

S 

1921 

1.908 

240,659 

70.1 

100 

24 

19.4 

1.714.M6 

1,723,718 

15,273 

■ 

751 

94 

11.1 

41 

1921 

6.151 

28,855 

37.951 

63.1 

1,071,841 

745 

103 

12.1 

20 

61.4 

) 

96 

14.1 

11 

1,417,797 

1,496,141 

545 

115 

17.5 

4  77.111.' 

'0.661 

67.4 

188 

445.2  47 

6,681 

63.7 

179 

31.4 

33,681 

69.1 

1921 

216 

44 

■ 

16.468 

63.0 

803 

'  1.4 

4 

1,733,714 

2. .HI.  164 

19.7 

64.1 

134 

347.531 

13,872 

141.110 

65 

1.-4 

7o.4 

1.1 2".  136 

170 

61 

6.517 

741,'>51 

4". 747 

4 

43 

10 

1 

10 

11  ' 

io 

10 

. 
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Compared  with  March,  1921,  for  Roads  with  Annual  Operating  Revenues  above  $25,000,000. 


Average  number 
of  freight  cars  on  line  daily 


Region,  road  and  year 
New  England  Region: 

Boston    &    Albany    1922 

L921 
Boston  &   Maine    


3.323 


Foreign 
4,993 
4,699 
14,763 
14.913 
16,692 
16,978 


Total 
8,533 
S.022 
31,677 
32,170 
40,903 
41.473 


t  per  tram. 

excluding 

locomotive 

Stored  and  tender 


16,914 
17,257 

N.    Y.,   N.    H.   &   II 1922  24,211 

24,495 
Great  Lakes  Region: 

Delaware  &  Hudson   1922  10.123  6.700 

1921  11,976  5,088 

Delaware,  I.acl<avvanna  ,\   1922  15.939  6,693 

Western                                 1921  16, .'16  7,862 

Erie   (inc.   Chic.   &  Erie)    1922  3s, 215  17,553 

1921  35,223  15,996 

Lehigh    Valley    1922  30,374  9,206 

1921  29,297  10.318 

Michigan     Central     1922  17,855  12,792 

1921  17,892  10,378 

New    York    Central    1922  S0.381  48,235 

1921  84.295  51,960 

N.    V.,   Chic.    &    St.    I..    ..1922  4,505  4,898 

1921  5,857  4,223 

Pere    Marquette 1922  10,668  11,051 

1921  10,418  7,139 

Pitts.    &    Lake    Erie 1922  19,817  8,244 

1521  16,377  8,492 

Wabash      1922  12,266  10,277 

1921  12,857  10,215 
Ohio-Indiana-AIleghenv  Region: 

Baltimore    &    Ohio    1922  69,810  34,297 

1921  67,773  30,971 

Central  of  N.   J 1922  19,428  8,377 

1921  18,971  10.001 

Chicago  &  Eastern   III.    ..1922  15,343  3,175 

1921  15,970  3,537 

C,  C,  C.  &  St.   1 1922  15.694  16,960 

1921  19.055  16,878 

Elgin,  Joliet   &  Eastern. ..  1922  9,238  5,095 

1921  10,409  4.615 

Long  Island    1922  2.341  4,293 

1921  1,795  3,183 

Pennsylvania    Svitem     ...1922  212,253  70.562 

1921  206,566  71.139 

Phila.    &    Reading 1922  23.282  14,717 

1921  27,103  12,898 
Pocahontas  Region: 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 1922  36,338  12,902 

1921  37,437  11.697 

Norfolk   &   Western    1922  30,771  7.685 

1921  38,351  6,740 
Southern  Region: 

Atlantic   Coast  Line    1922  22.552  11,477 

1921  21,814  12,232 

Central  of  Georgia    1922  4,032  4,229 

1921  4,544  4.120 

1.  C   (inc.  Y.  &  M.  V.)..1922  43,164  21,238 

1021  45,085  17,949 

Louisville  &  Nashville  ...1922  37.430  14,810 

1921  38,415  15,750 

Seabonid    Air    Line 1922  12,894  11,437 

1921  11.005  9,133 

Southern    Ry 1022  38,745  20,236 

1921  38,875  22,609 
Northwestern  Region: 

C.  &  N.  W 1922  45,362  26.216 

1921  47,748  25.489 

C,  M.  &  St.  IV 1922  49,340  27,538 

1921  44,406  18,441 

C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0 1022  3.582  10.852 

1921  3,722  11.390 

Grrat    Northern     1022  44.884  5,996 

1921  44.586  9,590 

M.  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M....1922  18,593  5,758 

1921  16,705  8,332 

Northern    Pacific     1922  35.384  7,067 

1021  36.277  8,776 

Oreg.-Wash.  R.R.  &  Nav..l922  6  217  2,886 

1921  4,297  3,936 
■Central   Western    Region: 

Atrh.,    Top.    &    Santa    Fe.1922  4S.196  11.597 

1021  47.326  13,313 

Chicago  &   Alton    1922  9.49!  4.S52 

1921  9,209  4.045 

Chic,    Burl.    &    Quincy.    .1922  45,071  18,814 

1021  48.025  19,627 

Chic,  Rock  Isl.  &  Pacific  i  14.788 

1921  20.004  16.681 

Denver    &    Rio    Grande         ]«22  12.770  3.073 

Western                                   1921  13,235          2,544 

Oregon    Short    Line 1922  6,190  3.399 

1921  7,916  3,491 

Southern     Pacific     1022  23,335  17,033 

1921  20.868  17,336 

Union    Pacific    1022  17.889  7,083 

1921  19,683  8,354 
Southwestern  Recion: 

Gulf,    Olo.   S    Santa    Fe..l922  7,913  3,298 

1921  9.425  4,102 

Missouri.    Kan?.    &   Texas. 1922  R.S23  5,180 

1021  8,812  5.020 

Mo..  Kans.  &  Tex.  of  Tex. 1922  368  11,021 

1921  305  12,215 

Missouri    Pacific    10?'  32. 60S  18,555 

1921  32.472  17,626 

St.    Loi'is-San    Francisco.  1922  ?0,5in  8.788 

1921  20,822  10.034 

Southern     Pacific    Lines. .102  9.060  13.221 

(In   Texas   and   Louisi-   1921  8.693  16,132 
ana.)' 

Texas   &   Pacific    102!  6  4S6  5017       11513 

1921  5,796  6,628        12,424 

Compiled   (m    the   Bureau   of  Statistic!,   Interstate  Commerce 


16.823 
17,064 

1,63 
24,078 
55,768 
51.219 
39.S80 
39,615 
30,647 
28,270 
128.616 
136,255 
9,403 
10,080 
21,719 
17,557 
28,061 
24,869 
22,543 
23,072 

104,107 
98,744 
27,805 
28,972 
18,518 
19,507 
32,654 
35,933 
14,333 
15,024 
6,634 
4,978 
282,815 
277,705 
37,999 
40,001 

49,240 
49.134 
38.456 
45,091 

34,029 
34,046 
8,261 
8.664 
64,402 
63,034 
52.240 
54.165 
24,331 
20.138 
58,981 
61,484 

71,578 
73.237 
76,878 
62.847 
14.434 
15,112 
50,880 
54,176 
24,351 
25.037 
42.451 
45.053 
9,103 
8,233 

59.793 
nll.n.l'i 
14.343 
14.154 
63,885 
67.652 
47,416 
46,675 
15.S4  3 
15.770 
9,589 
11.407 
I"  368 
38,204 
24.972 
28,037 

11,211 
13.527 
14.003 
13.83  2 
11.389 
12.520 
51,163 
50,098 
20.20S 
31.756 
22.281 
24,825 


840 
1,383 

845 
3,934 


893 

5,275 
10.809 
3.2S4 
2,725 


6.6 

18.4 
16.3 
23.6 

14.4 


19.0 
16.2 
10.7 
11.6 
18.7 
13.7 
19.3 


15.3 
14.0 
11.3 
39.4 
11.6 
12.1 
11.0 


15.2   7,503 

9.3  5,570 

5.4  6,557 
23.7   3,969 

11.2  2,807 
5,150 
1,027 
5,351 

327 
3,508 
4.4    390 
4.2    655 

13.3  31,593 
5.9  87,478 
5.4  1,309 
9.9   6.448 


13.7 
10.3 
9.3 


7.6 


14.2 
10.4 
13.4 
13.3 
12.8 
10.3 
10.5 


7.9 


27 


1,439 
1,000 
1,850 


4,871 

627 

1,950 


1,409 
2,420 
1,219 


8.2  10,810 

0.1  11.406 

3.6  800 
5.0 


78 


995 
991 
1,129 
1,106 
1,315 
1,186 

1,727 
1,624 
1,655 
1,680 
1,940 
1.860 
1,742 
1,658 
1,664 
1,560 
2,046 
1.906 
1.682 
1,504 
1.500 
1,281 
2,465 
2,452 
1,470 
1,493 

1,637 
1,497 
1,591 
1,464 
1,481 
1,336 
1,793 
1,656 
2.318 
2,106 
764 
694 
1,773 
1,652 
1,705 
1,633 


Net  Net 
Net  tons  ton- 
tons  per  miles 
per  loaded  per 
train  car  car-day 
'       20.7  387 


Pounds  of 
Net  ton-    coal  per 

miles  1,000  gross  Passenger  service 

per      ton-miles,     , A- N 

le  _    including  _         ,  Passenger- 


14.4  772  2,309 

7.3  11,448  2.039 

5.5  1,563  2.186 
7.0  13.859  1,957 

13.2        1,214 

13.7        1,155 

14.4        1,142 

18.9        1,071 

8.0  7,598  1,653 

6.6  10,943  1,505 
11.0  74  1.150 

19.5  111  1,055 

29.7        1,165 

16.9        1,099 

16.5        1.136 

8.2  7,440  1,087 


1,176 
1.110 
1.360 
1.242 
1,000 
976 
1.437 
1,335 
1,091 
1.087 
1.522 
1,484 
1,400 
1,387 

1.520 
1,429 
1.315 
1.243 
,607 


10.9  4.577  1,499 

0.4  5.643  1,157 

10.3  9,155  1.142 

14.1  1,824  1.325 

7.4  4,306  1,241 
6.8  595  1,439 

6.0  3.370  1.361 

6.8  4.139  1.632 
10.6  4.173  1.577 
13.0  2.766  1.557 
13.9  6,423  1.631 

4.9  S54  1,442 
4.7  2.000  1.364 

7.3  3,946  1,593 

8.6  2,758  1.429 

7.1  3.184  1.195 

3.7  050  1.134 
9.6  1.046  1.389 

6.5  6.171  1,243 

8.4  ....  1.035 

7.8         081 

11.8  2.026  1,197 

10.0  3.60O  1.155 

18.3        1,247 

14.0        1.175 

Commision.      Subject    t 


403 
459 
466 

559 


864 
804 
771 
788 
905 
850 
816 
766 
671 
626 
892 
816 
679 
597 
642 
607 
,384 
,375 
649 
633 

827 
701 
794 
725 
748 
645 
837 
749 
!,222 


,250 
.057 
,173 
,036 

444 
433 
523 
494 
738 
673 
556 
486 
456 
422 
483 
454 


649 
503 
491 


479 
642 
559 
723 
664 
683 
■  646 
685 
706 


60S 

632 
576 
465 


22.5 
21.4 
23.2 
21.8 


34.2 
34.2 
25.2 
26.6 


28.7 
21.5 
22.0 
25.5 
25.3 
2C.3 
21.1 
24.2 
25.3 
41.2 
40.9 


30.5 
33.2 
34.1 
30.7 
28.7 
29.6 
29.6 
40.4 
40.4 
22.5 
20.9 
33.5 
33.9 
36.5 
35.9 

42.4 

38.8 
41.7 
40.3 


24.5 
28.0 
28.2 
31.3 
29.4 
20.4 


30.6 
29.0 
23.3 

24.3 


23.1 
23.3 
25.6 
26.3 
25.3 
24.9 
'4.  i 
25.4 


704 
S48 
599 
529 
518 
504 
411 
327 
381 
313 
436 
321 
809 
635 
339 
317 
192 


482 
368 
276 


221 
589 
433 
346 
258 


454 
368 
495 
336 

685 
443 
851 
452 


460 
439 
634 
549 
555 
410 
288 
301 
356 
282 

342 

2S9 
448 
354 
315 
276 
339 
264 
324 
291 
418 
327 
470 
507 

437 
400 
476 
3S0 
621 
471 
433 
420 
285 
209 
838 
524 
503 
546 


208 
307 
248 


per  of  road  locomotive  Train- 
tr-day  per  day  and  tender  miles 
28.5       8,384         209         305,044 


27.9 
18.7 
16.0 
13.8 
11.9 


28.2 
22.3 
18.5 
26.8 
22.9 
27.1 
20.6 
57.3 
46.1 
21.1 
19.9 


15.5 
12.3 
33.3 
25.7 


23.4 
21.0 
22.7 
23.3 
19.0 


23.7 
19.4 
17.1 
18.5 
14.0 
19.4 
18.4 
21.6 
16.7 
23.1 
24.2 

29.0 
29.0 
27.2 
24.6 
34.3 
27.4 
28.3 
27.7 
14.9 
11.2 
38.7 
26.3 
31.1 
35.3 
45.2 
34.9 


24.4 
22.1 
23.7 
20.9 


8,090 
3.510 
3,220 
4,313 
3,854 


33.S  13,635 
29.7  12,801 
28.3  ' 


505 
11,428 
12,364 
9,068 
6,394 
4,839 
9,879 
7,745 
14,904 
12,536 
3,358 
2,520 
7.8  23,586 
5.7  15,916 
6.0  5,610 
0.9   4,575 


5,959 
3,815 
8,065 
6,488 


1,177 

940 

11,806 

9,411 


2,121 
2,097 
1,991 
1,994 
6,656 
5,621 
5,774 
4,422 
1,981 
1,715 
3,023 
2,494 

2,926 
2,548 
3,120 
2,093 
2,637 
2.417 
2,088 
1.754 
1,797 
1,727 
2.764 
2.29S 
1.976 
1.8S9 

2,665 
2.4S5 
6,754 
5,444 
4,251 
3.420 
2.682 
2.558 
1,743 
1,271 
3.406 
2,534 
2,906 
2.002 
5,259 
4,437 

2,093 
2,725 
2,518 
2,482 
1.623 

3,088 
2,564 
2.404 
2.005 
2.531 
2,908 


208  319,833 

162  820,056 

162  866,106 

165  999.990   6.123;598 

182  1,096,824   6,695,353 


car-miles 
1,957,708 
2,012,683 
4,412,369 
4,570,199 


197 
177 
216 
182 
194 
139 
145 
138 
148 

344 
3  76 
149 


144 
174 
180 

124 
142 
150 
160 
152 
153 
185 
182 
181 
187 
205 
215 


202 
180 
182 
190 
197 
186 


163 

164 
199 

214 


192,790 
187,876 
493,539 
493,254 
676.079 
674,803 
345.655 
362,789 
554,138 
575,571 
2,335.128 
2,344,930 
86,732 
84,094 
252,891 
285,656 
110,819 
113,989 
550.030 
522,953 

1,459,900 

1,395,295 

329,926 

324,321 

221,394 

241,426 

682,113 

751,300 

(') 

(') 

192,029 

195.765 

4,940,645 

5,125.229 

489,848 

531.241 

446,880 
447,039 
390,810 
391,116 

879,110 

909.386 

325,619 

324,254 

1,475,558 

1,472,422 

1,030,175 

964,202 

655.88C 

627.931 

1,314.776 

1,390,653 

1,596,290 

1,689,715 

1,486.610 

1,479,486 

313,663 

323.439 

992.954 

1,003,570 

437,935 

442.217 

S4S.575 

S49.043 

254.515 

258.968 

1,618.495 

1,823,191 

274. ISO 

295.736 

1.461,168 

1,536,414 

1,297.981 

1.35S. 143 

228.650 

230,271 

285.007 

200,462 

1,312,498 

1.302,220 

860,822 

862.068 

193,846 
195.358 
265,620 
27S.7S1 
267,1 05 
279,857 
952.574 
943.068 
746.600 

775.1115 
542.137 
542,752 


975,147 

974,005 

3,418,033 

3,522,313 

4.721,971 

5,078,290 

2,549,482 

2.71S.428 

4,879,084 

5.041,239 

17.913,915 

17,792,860 

497,216 

524,328 

1,242,956 

1,370,882 

559,707 

580,787 

2.873,416 

2,689,864 

9,202,852 

8,908.047 

1,555,675 

1,489,909 

1,479,900 

1,531.010 

4.215.824 

4,746,157 

(») 

O) 

1,034,860 

1,024,482 

32,608,777 

34,032,018 

2,186,922 

2,395,794 

2,414,302 
2,463.185 
2,349.528 
2,418,188 

6,445,815 
6,572,908 
1,730.750 
1,637.596 
8,561,078 
8,993,298 
5,966.361 
5,334,038 
3,771,691 
3.864,076 
7,417.170 
8,481,133 

9,595,516 
10,020,020 
8,720,S45 
8,827,921 
1,719.187 
1.807.827 
5.698,956 
5,838,112 
2,371.966 
2,255,937 
5,299.690 
5,224,493 
1.641,074 
1,685,127 

12,007,339 
15, 275. 752 
1,574.003 
1.651,478 
9.0Q5.090 
9.790,390 
7.257.221 
7.703.322 
1,526,57! 
1,589,893 
1.952.525 
2.065.707 
10,138,206 
10,910.473 
6,688,362 
7,117.513 

1.099,208 
1,115.251 
1.040.050 
2.104.0S5 
1.615.560 
1.858.837 
5,557,892 
5.580,315 
4.160.642 
4.402.670 
.3.476.663 
3.520,123 
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Railroad    Officers    Before    House    Committee 

Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  was 
the  first  witness  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  at  Washington 
on  May  It.  at  the  hearing  before  the  House  committee  on 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  on  the  Hoch  and  Sweet 
bills  which,  like  the  Capper  bill  in  the  Senate,  propose  to 
amend  the  transportation  act  to  restore  the  powers  of  the 
missions,  whose  representatives  hail  pre- 
viously appeared  in  support  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Elliott  urged 
the  importance  of  dealing  with  the  railroads  as  a  national  system 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  state  commissions  have  recently  adopted  a  plan  of  co- 
operation in  cases  of  conflicting  jurisdiction. 

The  committee  had  postponed  consideration  of  the  mileage 
book  bill  for  two  weeks  in  the  hope  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  issue  its  rate  decision. 
taking  up  the  Hoch  and  Sweet  bills  there  was  an  argument 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  on  a  motion  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  mileage  book,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  It  was  finally  decided  to  postpone  the  dis- 
until  Wedni 

The    hearing   in    the    general    railroad    investigation 
the  Senate  committee,  at  which  L.  F.  Loree  and  R.  S.  Lovett 
were  to  appear  on  Thursday  and   Friday.  1:  tponed 

because  Chairman  Cummins  has  gone  to  Hot  Springs  for  his 
health. 


Safety  at  Highway  Crossings 

Using  cards  furnished  by  the  railroads  of  the  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Highways  of  Tennessee  has  this  year  sent  out  with 
each  automobile  license  a  warning  notice  designed  to  inculcate 
'he  habit  of  caution   at   railroad   crossings.      I  copied 

by  5  in.,  which  is  provided  with  a  string, 
like  a  tag  for  a  bag.  enabling  the  recipient  to  conveniently  fasten 
•t   in   front  of  his   -eat   in  the  automobile. 

It  appears  that  a  law  requiring  automobiles  to  be  stopped  before 
hi  the  statuti   book  in  Tennessei 
March    12.   1917.   and   this  law   is   printed   on   the   back   side   i 
tag.     [r  i  from  $1  I     $10  for  violation.     Un- 

like  the  Virginia  law.  recently  noticed,  this    Vet   applies  only  to 
chicles,    but    it    applies    to    all    railroad    tracks    except    at 
ttchman  is  in  attendance. 

tatuti    has   been   little  more  than 
■  :    this    action    in    1Q2J.    full    five   years    since   the    law 
the  first  important  step  that  has 
ibservance. 
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The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago,  Koek  Island 
&  Pacific  will  on  May  27  put  on  through  sleeping  cars  between 
Memphis.   Tenn.,   and    Denver,    Colo. 

Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of  America 

This  is  the  name  of  an  organization   formed  at  Chicago  on 
May     1",    by    50    delegates    representing    35    of    the    principal 
traffic    clubs    of    the    country.      The    following    officers    were 
elected    for    the    ensuing    year:     President,    W.    J.    L.    I.anham, 
general   traffic   manager,  Otis    Elevator   Company,    New   York 
City;  tirst  vice-president.  S.  S.   Butler,  freight  traffic  manager, 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco:  second  vice-president.  T.  T.  Webster, 
,1    traffic   manager,  of    G.    H.    Mead    Company,    Dayton, 
third     vice-president.     George     S.     Harlan,     assistant 
I  freight  agent,  Baltimore  &  Ohio:  fourth  vice-president. 
R.  H.  Schultz,  traffic  manager,  San   Antonio.  Uvalde  &   Gulf; 
try,    I'..    L.    Birkholz,   general   agent    El    Paso   &   South- 
western,   New    York    City.       Four    director-    were    elected    to 
serve  tor  one  year,  the  >amc  number  for  two  years  and  like- 

■ ir-. 

From  communication-  received  it  was  stated  at  this  m 
that   a   large   majority   of  the   city   traffic   clubs   have   -'gnified 
their  willingnefS  to  become  members  of  the  national  otganiza- 
tion. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  -oft  coal  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
week  of  the  strike    |  the  weekly  bulletin 

f\    th.  Survey,    probably    to   about    41..    million    tons. 

Production  of  anthracite,  however,   remains   practical!] 
The  revised  figures  for  the  fifth  week  i  May  1-6)  show  4.101.000 
:    bituminous    coal,    and    6,000    tons    of    anthr.i 
3.000.000  tons  a   week    (both   kinds  i    short  of  the   1"10  experience. 
The  table  of  cars  loaded   show-: 

• 

11.445 
11.010 

11,437      11 

11.10!      12,48/ 

■ 

The   increase  ha-   beet    general   in  t!  •   not  affected 

-trike.     It  i-  especially  marked  in  the  Southern  and  Middle 
Appalachians   and   in   Western   Kentucky.     It   i-  du 
sumption   of   work   at   mine-   hith(  trike   than   to 

.in  increase  of  ,,cti\  ■• 

ted  by  the  -trike  order. 
minary    estimates    place   the   total   out| 
April   . 

tn    tut.  the   output    for  the   month    fell 

'    tb.it    in    XoMinlnT.    I'M",    win  il    -trike 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Automobiles 

The    National    Vutomobilc   Chambei 

onths 


ild  be 
I    over     \pril.    1921,    .in 
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and  boat  shipments  were  made,  and  approximately  220,000 
cars  and  trucks  produced.  Thus  April  appears  to  have  set 
a  record  for  rail  shipping,  due  to  more  adequate  car  supply, 
and  it  is  second  in  number  of  machines  produced  in  one  month. 
Calling  attention  to  these  figures  the  Car  Service  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  railroad,  says  that  in  order  that  continued  heavy  pro- 
duction at  automotive  plants  may  be  fully  supplied  with  rail 
transportation  it  is  highly  important  that: 

(1)  Automobile  cars  be  moved  promptly,  loaded  or  empty, 
to  owners  or  nearest  automotive  producing  territory. 

(2)  Cars  be  not  loaded  with  freight  which  takes  them  out 
of  route. 

(3)  Automobile  cars  be  not  loaded  with  cement,  lime, 
plaster  or  other  freight  that  leaves  a  residue  of  dust  in  the 
car.  Many  hundreds  of  automobile  cars  have  been  rejected 
at  automobile  plants  because  of  dust. 

(4  i  Owners  give  special  attention  to  the  repair  of  automo- 
bile cars. 

Increase  in  Parcel  Post  Rates  Foreshadowed 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  rates  for  parcel  post  is 
indicated  in  a  letter  written  by  Postmaster  General  Work  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  stating  that  the  department  is 
proceeding  in  conjunction  with  the  joint  commission  on  postal 
service  to  secure  the  necessary  data  and  to  make  an  estimate  as 
to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  several  classes  of  mail  matter. 
the  cost  of  carrying  and  handling  them,  and  the  profit  or  loss 
per  pound.  When  these  results  are  known  the  postmaster  general 
proposes  to  present  them  to  the  commission  so  far  as  parcel  post 
matter  is  concerned  with  appropriate  recommendation  for  changes 
in  rates  of  postage,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1912.  The 
law  establishing  the  parcel  post  system  was  passed  in  1912  and 
provided  rates  based  in  a  measure  upon  the  estimated  cost  of 
carrying  and  handling  such  matter  in  the  mails.  These  rates, 
the  letter  says,  were  based  upon  estimated  cost  of  transporting 
and  handling  fourth  class  mail  matter  under  conditions  existing 
during  1908-1911.  As  most  of  the  expenses  for  conducting  the 
postal  service  are  common  to  all  classes  of  mail  matter  estimates 
for  individual  classes  must  be  based  upon  apportionments  of  such 
common  expenses ;  and  these  largely  upon  the  relative  weights  of 
the  several  classes. 

In  1907  fourth  class  matter  was  4.79  per  cent  (estimated)  of 
the  total  weight  of  all  mail  matter.  It  is  estimated  that  at  present 
fourth  class,  or  parcel  post  matter,  is  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  weight  of  the  entire  mails. 

Not  only  have  conditions  changed,  the  rates  per  unit  of  service 
for  railroad  transportation  and  for  all  other  transportation  and 
the  salaries  of  the  postal  employees  in  the  field,  including  those 
in  the  post  offices,  the  railway  mail  service,  and  the  rural  de- 
livery service,  have  all  been  greatly  increased  in  recent  years  and 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  parcel  post  system  under  the  rates 
above  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  pay  for  railroad  mail  transportation,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  of  1919  increased  those 
rates  approximately  60  per  cent.  The  salary  legislation  of 
Congress,  including  the  acts  passed  during  the  war-period  and 
the  reclassification  act,  increased  salaries  very  materially.  As 
the  revenues  received  from  parcel  post  matter  are  produced  by 
rates  fixed  by  the  act  of  1912.  then  estimated  to  be  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  performing  the  service,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  revenue  now  received  on  such  matter  must  be 
far  below  the  actual  and  apportioned  cost  for  that  service  under 
the  conditions  now  existing. 
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Tiik  1,540  Passenger  Trains  that  were  run  by  the  Mononga- 
hela  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  seventeen  days 
ending  with  Thursday,  May  4,  made  their  running  time,  without 
exception  In  the  month  of  April,  altogether,  this  record  was 
made  on  21  days;  and  on  13  days  all  trains  arrived  at  destination 
on  time.  This  record  is  considered  so  fine  that  the  superintendent 
has  issued  a  special  bulletin  congratulating  the  employees  who 
made  it.  The  principal  lines  of  the  Monongahela  division  are 
those  from  Pittsburgh  to  West  Brownsville,  Pa.,  54  miles,  with 
14  regular  passenger  trains  southbound,  and  10  northbound;  and 
the  Southwest  Branch,  60  miles  long,  with  five  trains  southbound 
and  four  northbound. 


South  African  Railway  Employees 

Help  to  Suppress  Revolt 

The  recent  Rand  mine  strike  in  South  Africa  which  became 
a  small  revolution  was  suppressed  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Brigade,  a  military 
organization  of  employees  of  the  South  African  Railways.  This 
body  was  recently  publicly  thanked  for  the  part  it  played  in  re- 
storing law  and  order  by  the  prime  minister,  General  Jan  C. 
Smuts. 

"Windfall  for  Egyptian  Railways" 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Times  (London)  Trade  Supple- 
ment publishes  a  dispatch  from  Cairo  to  the  effect  that  the 
Egyptian  State  Railways,  which  are  badly  in  need  of  money  for 
maintenance  and  improvements,  have  received  a  check  from  the 
British  government  for  900,000  Egyptian  pounds  (approximately 
$4,500,000  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange)  on  account  of  the 
part  played  by  this  railway  in  transporting  soldiers  and  supplies 
during  the  war.  The  Times  expects  this  check  to  result  in  in- 
creased orders  for  railway  equipment  and  supplies. 

Revival  of  Mexican  Railway  Project 

Plans  for  building  a  railroad  from  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora,  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  to  Guzman,  Chihuahua — a  dis- 
tance of  180  miles — have  been  revived  by  influential  Mexicans, 
according  to  Consul  F.  J.  Dyer,  Nogales,  Mexico.  The  estimated 
cost  is  about  $3,250,000,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  line  can  be 
completed  in  one  year  of  actual  construction  work.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Mexican  government  desires  to  have  the  road 
built  and  may  offer  a  substantial  subsidy  for  its  completion. 
American  railway  builders  will   probably  take  the  contract. 

British  Railways  in  Argentina  Have  Bad  Year 

Labor  troubles  and  a  decline  in  traffic  resulting  from  the  world- 
wide business  depression  combined  to  keep  the  British  railways 
in  Argentina  from  making  a  particularly  good  showing  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  according  to  the  Railway 
Gazette  (London). 

Gross   receipts   of   the   more   important   lines   were   as    follows : 

Buenos   Aires   Great   Southern £8,733,000 

Buenos  Aires   Western 4,145,000 

Buenos  Aires  &   Pacific 6,854,000 

Central   Argentine    9,747.000 

Cordoba   Central 1,180,000 

Gross  receipts  of  all  these  companies  were  considerably  under 

those  of  the  previous  year.     Operating  ratios  compared  with  the 
previous  year  were : 

1920-21  1919-20 

Buenos   Aires   Great    Southern 84.33  69.19 

Buencs  Aires   Western 90.88  69.49 

Buenos  Aires    Pacific 85.68  69.66 

Central   Argentine 79.82  67.61 

Cordoba   Central 89.62  78.06 

Entre  Rios    89.38  80.03 

Passenger  traffic  increased  considerably  in  spite  of  the  falling 
off  in  freight  business. 

To  Build  New  Line  in  Mexico 

Through  the  financial  aid  of  the  government  of  the  state 
of  Durango  the  Compania  del  Ferrocarril  del  Rosario  y  El 
Oro  will  build  a  railroad  which  will  connect  the  Durango- 
Tepehuanes  branch  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  and 
the  Parral  &  Durango  Railroad.  The  proposed  line  will  be 
60  miles  long.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will 
traverse  one  of  the  richest  mineral  and  heaviest  timbered 
regions  of  Mexico;  also  that  it  will  afford  a  new  and  direct 
rail  route  between  Parral  and  Durango.  The  branch  line 
which  runs  from  Durango  to  Tepehuanes  is  136  miles  long. 
The  Parral  &  Durango  Railroad  has  a  length  of  68  miles. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  has  been  an  urgent  need  for  this 
proposed    railroad    for    many    years.      Several    years    ago    a 
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syndicate  of  mine  owners  along  the  route  of  the  line  offered 
a  bonus  of  $150,000  in  aid  of  the  project.  The  concession 
for  building  the  road  has  been  held  by  two  or  more  pi 
at  different  times  but  through  failure  to  finance  its  building 
the  concessions  were  forfeited.  It  is  stated  that  several 
thousand  laborers  will  be  employed  in  the  grading  and  other 
work  connected  with  the  project.  The  headquarters  of  the 
company  that  has  been  formed  to  build  the  line  are  at 
Durango. 

Large  Expenditures  by  Indian  Railways 

An  expenditure  of  $85,000,000  annually  for  five  years  was  re- 
cently recommended  by  the  Indian  railway  finance  committee  as 
a  minimum  requirement.  The  estimate  calls  for  437  locomotives 
each  of  the  five  years  and  62.1X10  passenger  and  freight 
cars  over  the  entire  period,  according  to  Consul  North  Winship, 
Bombay. 

The   shortage  of   cars   has   checked   the   coal   mining  and  other 
industrie-.  and  it  is  proposed  to  double  track  many  lines.  str< 
bridges,   remodel   yards,   and   generally   make   the   system   equal   to 
the  needs  of  the   C<  mitre's  growing  traffic. 

Danzig  Railway  Repair  Shops  and 

Shipyards  to  Be  Internationalized 
The  "Danziger  Werft"  which  engages  in  shipbuilding  and  car 
repairing  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  German  government. 
Since  the  war  the  city  government  of  Danzig  has  been  conducting 
the  enterprise  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  turn  it  over  to  private 
capital  to  be  subscribed  in  several  countries,  according  to  Com- 
merce Reports.  About  5.000  men  are  at  present  employed  in 
the  works. 

It    is    proposed   to   have   the   railway    shops   and   the    shipyards 

taken  irate    companies,    each    with    a    capital    of   20 

million   German  paper  marks:   the   stock   is  to  be   taken  by   four 

groups,   the    first   being   tin-   Societe   des    Betignolles,    Paris;    the 

Company,  Ltd..  Sheffield,   England;  the  third. 

•    of  eight   Warsaw  banks;  and  the  fourth,  not  yet  formed, 

ip   of    Danzig    banks   and    capitalists.      Danzig    and    Polish 

•     have  JO  per  cent  of  'ho  capital  stock  in  each 

companies;   in   the   shipyards   company   the   English   group 

0  per  <int;  and  the   French  com]  have  60 

per  cent  of  the  railway  shop  stock. 

to    the    property,    grounds,    buildings    anil    equipment 

i    with  Danzig  and  Poland.     Both  states  shall, 

obligated   to    leav<  '    the   plants    to   the 

companies    for   a    minimum    of   45    years   and    a   maximum   of   60 

rder  not  to  displace  the  maji  ritj   relationship  tl 

o)    the    variou  e   to   be 

hall    maintain,    under    one    director    general,    a 
.mil    profits.     The 
operating  community   shall    consist   of   a    uniform   system   of   book- 
inventory,    and    I  luation    of    materials     when 

nuation 
and   patents;   placing   of   building   and   equipment    at   disposal;   and 

ed  i 

i  (100.  which  the   English  and   French  participants  in 

• 
•   on  the  build  ipanj 

■  iblishment  of  the  legal   ■ 
fund;  next  to  the  an  irj   for  interest  and  amort 

'hen   to  the   funds    I  '  tncntv 

:  \-  shown  by  either  of  tl 
d   must  then 
in  the  futui  maining  after 

then   divided   equally 

their   r<  'lowing 

i. lend  . 

half. 
The  entire  |  I)  of  the  distribution 

must   he 

The  •!  the  businc  ' '  v  give 

the   v  I  i   earnings,   and    ll 

m  the  Mart. 
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Locomotives 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  expects  to  send  out  in- 
quiries this  week  for  six   Pacific  type  locomotives. 

Richmond,  Frepericksburg  &  Potomac  is  having  repairs  made 
to  8  locomotives  at  the  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. Richmond.  Ya 

The  Erie  has  ordered  15  Decapod  locomotives  from  the  United 
States  Government.  These  are  part  of  the  locomotives  originally 
built  for  the  Russian  government. 

Pickands  Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  ordered  five 
0-6-0  type  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 
These  locomotives  will  have  21  in.  by  26  in.  cylinders;  51  in. 
driving  wheels  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  160,000  lb. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  having  repairs  made  at  the  shops 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  about  20  locomotives,  in- 
cluding Pacific,  Mallet  and  Consolidation  types  and  is  having  8 
locomotives  repaired  at  the  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  Richmond.  Ya. 

The  Siam  State  Railways  will  receive  bids  until  2  p.  m., 
September  15  at  Bangkok.  Siam.  for  the  supply  of  locomotives  and 
tenders.  General  Turachatra  is  commissioncrrgeneral,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Railways.  Bangkok.  Specifications  and  drawings 
may  be  obtained  from  C.  P.  Sandberg.  143  Liberty  street.  New 
York  City. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  inquiring   for  250  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Great  Northern   contemplates  buying  some  additional  re- 

■   cars. 

Tut  i  ration  Company,  New   Yuk  City,  is  inquir- 

ing  for  5i),  70-ton  ore  cars. 

The  Wabash  will  accept  bids  until  May  22  for  repairs  I 
I    cars  and   21X1.  36-ft    box  cars. 

The   Cowlitz,   (  iikiiai  I    has    ordered    10  logging 

ii  the  Pacific  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The   Midland  Terminai    Railway  Company  i--  inquiring  for 

from   15   to  20  side  dump  cars  of  TO  tons'  capacity. 

Till-    San  D  •   inquiring   for    10  all-steel. 

bottom  gondolas,   in  all  steel,  tight  bottom  gondolas  and  4  stecl- 
undcrframe  stock  cars. 

The   Kansas,   Oklahoma  &   Guu   contemplates  buying   100 
ii,-.  150  composite  flat  bottom  I 

'    ■ 

iin      \mi.  ulatob     I.  tted    in 

V|  3  as    in. .uiring    for    2,000   refn. 

i. it-,    has    ordered    this    equipment    from    the     \merican    I 

I  in    Southern  i  ■     10-ton  am. .moire  box  ears 

from  thi    Standard  •'  -  fro"1 

r  Car  V 

mpany  and  reported  in  the   Rai 
Ma)  13 

Thi   Missouri,  K 

of    \|  00  tpacity 

and  it  13  as  inquiring   foi   1,500  box  cars, 

inner  from  the  General   \merican  I  ar  <  om 

the    latter     from     the      \inerica'  undry 

ordered  500  automobile 
ti   Manufacturing  Company. 
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Passenger  Cars 

The  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  has  reopened  an  inquiry  for 
20  passenger  cars. 

The  San  Diego  &  Arizona  is  inquiring  for  one  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  car. 

The  Boston  Elevated,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  1 
as  inquiring  for  100  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the 
J.  G.  Brill  Company. 

The  Interboro  Rapid  Transit  Company,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way .\gc  of  May  6  as  about  to  place  inquiries  for  new  cars,  is 
DOW  inquiring  for  100  cars. 

The  Cowlitz,  Chehalis  &  Cascade,  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  April  8  as  inquiring  for  a  gasoline  propelled  motor  pas- 
senger car.  28  ft.  7l/2  in.  in  length,  with  seating  capacity  for  41 
people  and  a  compartment  for  baggage,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
ment from  the  Skagit  Steel  &  Iron  Works  of  Sedro-Woolley, 
Wash.,  the  chassis  to  be  furnished  by  the  White  Motor  Car 
Company. 

The  Southern  Railway  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  13  as  having  placed  orders  for  75  cars  with  the  Pullman 
Company  and  25  cars  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. These  include  40  steel  passenger  coaches,  10  steel  combina- 
tion passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  25  steel  baggage  express 
cars  to  be  built  by  the  Pullman  Company  and  25  steel  postal  cars 
to  be  built  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  has  ordered  40,000  pairs  of  angle  bars 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  will  accept  bids  until  May 
20  for  200,  40-ft.  steel  underframes  for  refrigerator  cars. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  is  inquiring  through  ex- 
port houses  in  New  York  City  for  88  boiler  and  fire-box  plates. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  150  tons  of  reinforcing 
bars  for  grade  reduction  work  at  Matteson,  111.,  from  the  Cor- 
rugated Bar  Company. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company  for  2,700  tons 
of   steel   for   the   Tenana    River   bridge. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  26  water  tanks  and  stand- 
pipes,  involving  700  tons  of  plates  and  300  tons  of  structural 
shapes,   from  the   Pittsburg-Des   Moines   Steel  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  receive  bids  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  May  24,  at  Roanoke,  Va„  for  its  requirements  of  locomo- 
tive steel  tires  July  to  December,  1922;  requirements  of  wire 
fencing'  from  May  24,  to  December  31,  1922;  for  400  cast  steel 
truck  side  frames;  also  for  200  cast  steel  side  frames. 


Track  Specialties 


The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiring  for  3,000  tons  of  tie 
plates. 

The  Wabash  is  inquiring  for  500  to  1,000  kegs  of  spikes  and 
bolts. 

The  Cieveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  will  ac- 
cept bids  for  3,250  kegs  of  track  bolts  until  May  23. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  has  placed  an  order  for 
4.000  kegs  of  spikes  and  bolts  with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Erie  has  divided  an  order  for  6,000  kegs  of  railroad  spikes 
between  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  another  company. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  divided  an  order  for  2,000  kegs  of 
railroad  spikes  between  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  and 
Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  company  also 
ordered  70,000  track  bolts  from  the  Oliver  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  April  22  as  inquiring  for  198,000  tie  plates, 
has  ordered  148,000  from  the  Inland  Steel  Company  and  50,000 
from  the  Railroad  Supply  Company. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  tools  for  its  rail 
reclaiming  plant  at  Roanoke.  Va..  including  a  6-spindle  upright 
drill ;  2  rail  drills ;  a  draw  cut  shaper  and  a  rail  bender. 

The  Cuba  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  13 
as  inquiring  for  machine  tools  for  its  new  shops  at  Camaguey, 
Cuba,  has  ordered  a  number  of  heavy  machine  tools  for  use 
in  these  shops. 

The  Western  Maryland,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  13  as  inquiring  for  a  number  of  machine  tools,  has  placed 
orders  for  the  following  machines :  36  in.  and  48  in.  lathes ;  6  in. 
pipe  threading  machine;  2  in.  bolt  cutting  machine;  two  28-in. 
vertical  drilling  machines;  5  ft.  radial  drill;  84  in.  boring  and 
turning  mill ;  36  in.  and  42  in.  planers ;  6  in.  car  hack  saw ;  300-ton 
wheel  press  and  a  bushing  press. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  it  is  reported,  is  in  the 
market  for  a  large  quantity  of  fuel  oil. 

The  Michigan  Central  will  accept  bids  until  July  1  for  sheets, 
bars,  shapes  and  plates,  billets,  springs,  axles,  tubes,  crank  pins 
and  piston  rods,  steel  rope  and  various  types  of  wire. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  contracted  with  Cosden  & 
Company,  the  Indiahoma  Refining  Company,  the  Producers  & 
Refiners  Corporation  and  the  Empire  Refiners  for  supplying 
100,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  monthly. 

The  Wabash,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  22  as  in- 
quiring for  300,  36-in.  wheels  for  passenger  coaches,  has  divided 
an  order  for  this  equipment  between  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
and  the  Edgewater   Steel  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  will  receive  bids  until  12 
o'clock  noon.  May  24,  for  the  requirements  of  these  lines  for  one 
year,  commencing  June  1,  1922,  of  incandescent  lamp  bulbs,  aggre- 
gating $300,000  or  more  in  net  value. 


Signaling 


The  Chicago  Union  Station  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  two  interlocking  plants  and 
complete  signal  equipment.  See  item  under  Railway  Construction 
News. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  installing  automatic 
signals  on  55  miles  of  line  between  Napier,  Mo.,  and  Pawnee, 
Xebr.,  and  has  ordered  the  equipment  for  this  work  from  the 
Federal  Signal  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Automobile  Trucking  Service,  in  cities,  can  be  done  with 
electric  cars  more  efficiently  than  with  either  gasoline  cars  or 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  This  was  the  declaration  of  Robert  E.  M. 
Cowie.  vice-president  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company, 
addressing  the  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  May  15.  He  says  that  the  electric 
vehicle  has  not  been  used  much  for  long  distances  but  is  shov- 
ing the  gas  car  out  into  that  service  and  reserving  for  itself  the 
"infield."  His  company  recently  took  fifty  gas  cars  out  of  one 
city  and  replaced  them  with  fifty  electrics.  It  uses  large  numbers 
of  all  three  types  of  transportation.  The  American  Railway 
Express  Company  is  the  largest  user  of  electric  trucks  in  the  world ; 
of  which  123  have  been  purchased  this  year.  There  has  not 
been  a  year  since  1911  in  which  some  electrics  were  not  pur- 
chased. The  company  now  operates  1.194  electric  street  trucks 
and  250  electric  industrial  trucks.  Mr.  Cowie  regards  the  express 
business  as  the  best  business  barometer  in  the  country,  and  he 
believes  he  can  see  the  upward  trend;  that  the  period  of  stagna- 
tion has  passed. 
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The  Foamite  Firefoam  Company  has  removed  its  office  from 
200  Fifth  avenue  to  151  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  McClellan  Products  Company,  Chicago,  has  recently 
been  organized  to  handle  the  McClellan  refrigerating  machine 
for   installation   on   railroad   car-. 

W.  E.  Mathews  has  joined  the  sales  organization  of  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  Lima,  Ohio.  He  will  devote 
his  entire   time  to  the  sale  of  Shay  geared  locomotives. 

I.  L.  AuWerter,  sales  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  in  the  Michigan  territory,  has  been  appointed 
Michigan  district  sales  manager  of  the  Apollo  Steel  Company, 
with   headquarters  at  Detroit,   Mich. 

J.  Martin  Duncan,  follow-up  engineer  of  the  Detroit  Steel 
Casting  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  sales  manager  and  E.  R.  Young  has  been  appointed 
follow-up  engineer  to  succeed   Mr.  Duncan. 

E.  P.  Waller,  assistant  manager  of  the  railway  department 
of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  railway  department.  J.  G. 
Barry,  who  lias  hereto- 
fore held  the  positions 
of  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  company 
and  manager  of  tin 
railway  department,  will 
in  the  future  devote 
his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  work  of 
the  -,tlts  managership. 
Mr.  Waller  was  horn 
in  Martinsville.  \'a.. 
and  w  a  s  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  the 
of  1900.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation  he 
entered  the  testing  de 
partment  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at 
-  nectady  Works. 

.      „  E.    P.    Waller 

After  two  year-   in  that 

department      he     joined 

i'-   publication   bureau   and   later   served   as   asso- 

if   th'    General    Electric   Review.     In  tin    I 

Mr.  Waller  took  up  commercial  railway  work  under 
Mr.  Barry  and  in  1('12  he  was  appointed  assistant  manager 
of  the  railwaj  department,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  hi-  recent  appointment  as  manager  of  that  department. 

C.  E.  Allen.  tntral  station  division  of  the 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  with 

.   i,  ha-  been   promoted   to  manager  of  the 
ith  headquarters  in  the  I  il 

Louis   F.   Vonier,   formerly    sales    ei  tin-    Federal 

impany,   with   headquarters    it    Wan 

of  the 

Lyon    Metallic    Manufacturing    Company,     \urora,    III.     with 

■■'■  i-. 

The   Illinois  Zinc   Company.   Peru,    111  .   I' 

■.  enue, 
'•      Bi  oad 
■.  Philadelpl 

Louis  W.   Sipley 

tin    Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Compjr  hi    th. 


and  electrical  engineering.  While  with  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company,  his  duties  included  handling  the  power 
plant  and  railway  sales. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  has  under 
way  extensive  enlargements  to  its  plants  at  South  Milwaukee  and 
at  Evansville,  hid.  In  the  South  Milwaukee  plant,  where  all  the 
larger  machinery  is  built,  a  new  gray  iron  foundry  is  now  under 
construction,  276  ft.  in  length.  The  old  gray  iron  foundry  is 
being  converted  into  a  cleaning  room  with  annealing  ovens,  sand 
blast  rooms  and  a  welding  room.  A  large  addition  is  also  being 
made  to  the  steel  foundry  molding  floor,  and  an  electric  furnace 
is  being  installed."  At  the  Evansville  plant  which  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  of  small  revolving  shovels  the  machine  and 
erecting  shops  are  being  considerably  enlarged. 

Charles  A.  Coffin,  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  and  the  Thomson-Houston  Company, 
one  of  its  predecessors,  and  who  for  40  years  took  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  these  corporations,  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  on  May  16.  Mr.  Coffin  will  continue 
as  a  director.  Owen  D.  Young,  vice-president,  succeeds  Mr. 
Coffin  as  chairman,  and  Gerard  Swope,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company,  an  affiliated  organization, 
has  been  elected  president.  Anson  W.  Burchard,  a  vice- 
<  nt  of  the  company,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of 
the  board.  The  title  of  honorary  chairman  has  been  created 
for  E.  W.  Rice,  Jr.,  who  was  president  for  eight  years.  The 
board  was  increased  by  the  election  of  J.  R.  Lovejoy  and 
George  F.  Morrison,  both  lout;  associated  with  the  company 
as   vice-presidents. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation's  Purchase 

of  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 

President  Grace  announced  after  the  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  on  May  Id 
that  the  directors  had  unanimously  approved  all  terms  and 
conditions  agreed  to  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of  the  proper- 
ties and  assets  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  and  took 
the  necessary  steps  for  placing  the  matter  before  the  stock- 
In  ilders   for   their  consideration. 

The  purchase  price  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Bethlehem  is  an 
aggregate  par  amount  of  its  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock 
and  class  B  common  stock  equal  to  the  par  amount  of  the 
stock  of  Lackawanna  outstanding  ($35,108,500),  consisting 
of  40  per  cent  in  the  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  60 
per  cent  in  the  class  B  common  stock  of  Bethlehem,  with  an 
option  in  Bethlehem  to  reduce  the  par  amount  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  increase  the  par  amount  of  the  class  B 
common  stock  thus  to  be  delivered  by  $1,543,400  upon  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $300,000  in  cash.  Bethlehem  • 
to  assume   the  debts  and  obligations  of  the   Lackawanna. 

The  Bethlehem  stockholders  will  be  requested  to  authorize 

the  additional  stock  required  for  the  consummation  of  the 
purch  i 

No  financing  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  transaction  but 
consideration   is   being   given   to   providing    the   monies   for   the 

improvement   and    extension    of    the    consolidated    properties 

to    the    extent    of    from    $15,000,000    to 

I-o     In-     made     simultaneously     with     this     linanc 
provide   tor   the   [923  $11,000,000  Lackawanna  bond  maturity. 
Without     reference     to     the     consummation     of     any     public 

financing  it  will  be  the  policj    f  the  expendi- 

|  $10,000,000  mainly   for  approving  and  developing  the 

anna     propem      which      the     present     manager 
hould    be    d 
MttlOUgh    the    transaction    takes    the    form    of    the    outright 
LI  k.iw  anna   \  I 
t  Ml  lot  and  other  important  in) 

'ted    \\  ith    him    in    tl  '    the    Lack  > 

uteil   with    the   direction   of   thi- 
ll til   be 
hi.,  ralh    represented  on  the   Bethlehem  bo 
\  1  I  on  tin-  proprii  • 

land,    N     Y  .  on    May    13,    tor  unlawful' 

t  th.-  I  ong   Island  Railra  id      'In-  i- 

it\    the  railroad  company  in  its 

•     \. ■«    ,i  ork    I 
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VTCHISON,  Tofeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March   11   a>  contemplating  the 

Ui  tion  of  a  new  power  plant  at  San  Bernardino,  California, 
has  authorized  the  erection  of  an  80  ft.  by  100  ft.  structure  and 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  7}  miles  of  second  track  be- 
tween Yampai.  Ariz.,  and  Griffith,  reported  as  contemplated  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  11.  The  company  has  also  applied 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  build  a 
12-mile  line  from  El  Segundo.  on  the  Kedondo  Branch  of  the  Los 
Angeles  division,  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — During  the  opening  week  of  May,  this 
company  placed  contracts  for  two  important  pieces  of  bridgework. 
One  of  these  involves  the  structure  carrying  the  tracks  of  the 
railroad  across  East  Maiden  street,  Washington,  Penna.  This 
bridge  consists  of  three  plate  girder  spans,  with  solid  floor,  total 
weight  of  steel  about  90  tons.  Contract  covering  the  erection, 
concreting  and  waterproofing  of  the  new  structure  was  placed 
with  the  Seaboard  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia.  This 
railroad  has  also  placed  an  order  with  the  McClintic-Marshall 
Company  for  the  fabrication  of  superstructure  steel  work  for 
four  plate-girder  bridges  to  be  installed  on  its  Parkersburg 
branch,  Monongah  division,  between  Grafton  and  Parkersburg, 
VV.  Va.  The  new  structures  consist  of  plate  girder  spans,  rang- 
ing in  length  from  64  to  112  ft.,  total  weight  of  steel  involved 
about  350  tons.  Delivery  will  be  made  during  July,  and  the 
replacement  of  these  structures  will  be  pushed  to  completion 
during  the  present  working  season. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  is  accepting  bids 
for  a   100-ton  steel  coaling  station  at   Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  IS  as  having  closed  bids 
for  the  construction  of  a  20  ft.  by  60  ft.  frame  passenger  station  at 
Pattensburg,  Mo.,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to 
G.  A.  Johnson,   Chicago. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids 
for  the  widening  of  Canal  street  between  Madison  and  Washing- 
ton streets,  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  It  will  also  call  for  bids 
in  the  near  future  for  the  excavating  of  Canal  street  between 
Adams  and  Jackson.  It  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  for  two  interlocking  plants  and  com- 
plete signal  equipment  with  the  exception  of  wire,  which  work 
will  cost  approximately  $900,000. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — This  company, 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  18,  as  contemplating 
the  construction  of  approximately  12  miles  of  second  main  track 
from  Farmland,  Ind.,  to  a  point  about  2  miles  east  of  Muncie, 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  grading  work  to  the  Walsh 
Construction  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  for  the  concrete 
bridge  and  culvert  work  to  the  Read  Construction  Company, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  This  company  has  also  under  way  the  replac- 
ing of  its  bridge  over  the  White  river  on  its  Evansville,  Indian- 
apolis &  Terre  Haute  line,  a  few  miles  south  of  Bloomfield,  Ind., 
with  a  modern  structure  consisting  of  four  100-ft.  plate  girder 
spans,  a  60-ft.  flanking  span  and  400-ft.  of  trestle  approach,  the 
girders  for  which  have  been  secured  and  the  masonry  work  and 
grading  for  which  are  also  being  done  under  a  contract  with  the 
Walsh  Construction  Company.  This  company  is  now  securing 
right  of  way  for  and  expects  to  complete  the  grading  and  track 
work  this  summer  by  local  contract  for  a  3!^-mile  cut-off  on  its 
Cleveland  division  between  Columbus  and  Galion,  Ohio.  It  will 
also  replace  four  steel  bridges  at  various  points  on  its  Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis  &  Terre  Haute  line,  other  than  the  White  river 
crossing  referred  to  above. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  will  soon  call  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  an  84-ft.  by  300-ft.  frame  car  repair  shed  at 
Minot,  N.  D.  This  road  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  National 
Boiler  Washing  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  hot 
water   washout   and   refill   system   at   Wenatchee,   Wash.,   and   to 


the  I".  W.  Miller  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  similar  system 
at  Minneapolis  Junction,  Minn. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company  has  authorized  the  raising 
of  tracks  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  incident  to  improving  Ninth  avenue 
south,  to  cost  about  $60,000 ;  the  replacing  of  a  timber  bridge  over 
Olegua  Creek  near  Winslock,  Wash.,  with  deck  girder  spans  to 
cost  approximately  $50,000;  the  replacing  of  a  timber  trestle  over 
Wilson  Creek,  near  Indio.  Wash.,  with  two  100-ft.  plate  girder 
spans  to  cost  approximately  $41,000;  the  replacing  of  a  turntable 
at  Livingston,  Mont.,  to  cost  approximately  $41,000;  the  construc- 
tion of  an  80-ft.  extension  to  the  inbound  freight  house  office  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  including  a  new  heating  plant  to  cost  approximately 
$22,000;  the  replacing  of  the  dry  kiln  at  Brainerd,  Wash.,  with  a 
modern  kiln  of  larger  capacity,  to  cost  approximately  $37,000; 
the  construction  of  a  car  repair  shed  at  Auburn,  Wash.,  to  cost 
approximately  $20,000;  and  the  placing  of  riprapping  on  the 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  divisions  to  the  amount  of  approximately 
$200,000. 

Northern  Pacific. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  May  6  as  having  closed  bids  for  repairs  and 
improvements  to  dock  No.  6,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  work  to  Barnett  &  Record  and  W.  N.  Hill, 
Duluth,  and  to  Grant  Smith  &  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
The  company  has  also  awarded  a  contract  to  Winston  Brothers  & 
Grant,  Minneapolis,  for  the  construction  of  a  $250,000  passenger 
station  and  office  building  at  Glendive,  Montana. 

Oklahoma-Southwestern. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Allhands  &  Davis  Construction  Company,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  for  the  construction  of  a  10-mile  extension  from  Nuyaka 
to  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  and  contemplates  further  extensions  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  expected  that  the  grading  for  the  Nuyaka- 
Okmulgee  extension  will  begin  within  the  next  30  days. 

Texas  &  Panhandle. — This  company,  representing  local  busi- 
ness interests,  has  had  under  consideration  for  several  years  and 
is  now  about  to  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  construct  a  300-mile  line  from  Seymour,  Tex., 
in  the  Wichita  Valley,  northeasterly  to  Tucumcari,  N.  M.,  on 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The  proposed  line  will 
cross  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  at  about  Crowell,  also 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  with  the  possibility  of  passing  through  Farwell,  on  the  latter 
road.  The  main  shop  will  probably  be  located  at  Turkey,  Tex. 
Preliminary  surveys  have  been  made  by  Wallace  &  Noonan,  Chi- 
cago, and  local  committees  are  now  being  organized  to  enlist  the 
support  of  land  owners  along  the  line.  The  section  to  be  traversed 
by  the  line  is  now  partially  developed  but  considerably  removed 
from  transportation  facilities. 

New  York  Central  to  Build  Castleton  Bridge 

The  New  York  Central  has  authorized  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  the  Castleton  bridge  and  cut-off  calling  for  the 
ultimate  expenditure  of  approximately  $20,000,000,  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  next  two  years  being  about  $12,000,000.  The  improve- 
ment work  included  in  the  above  includes  a  high-level  steel 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  about  12  miles  south  of  Albany, 
N.  Y„  a  large  freight  classification  yard  in  the  vicinity  of  Feura 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  and  about  20  miles  of  double-track  connections  link- 
ing up  the  railroad  with  the  West  Shore  and  the  Boston  & 
Albany  by  easy  grades.  This  improvement  will  increase  the 
freight  and  passenger  carrying  capacity  of  the  road  while  it  may 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  time  of  transit  of  fast  freight  between 
the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  order  for  the  fabrication  of  the  23,000  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  the  bridge  was  noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age.  Invitations  for  bids  on  the  erection,  masonry,  grading, 
dredging  and  other  work  have  been  sent  out  and  everything  is 
being  done  to  facilitate  the  quick  completion  of  the  bridge,  the 
yard  and  the  more  important  parts  of  the  rail  connections.  All 
grade  crossings  in  connection  with  the  project  will  be  eliminated. 
The  bridge  will  be  double  track  with  provision  for  two  additional 
tracks  at  some  future  date.  It  will  have  one  600-ft.  and  one 
400-ft.  main  truss  spans  over  the  channel  flanked  by  steel  viaduct 
approaches,  the  total  length  being  about  one  mile.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  work  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  by  early 
in  1924. 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line.— Annual  Report— The  annual  report  is- 
sued this  week  shows  the  following  corporate  income  account  for 

1921: 

1921 

. 

Operat,:  .                            .4.  etc 61,150,483  '22,417,740 

Ope.                                         $5,580,285  *$2.886,334 

return     (2    II  

Government     guaranty     it,     months) iaWii'n  ?2nl«n4 

Other    in.                                                                                 1,423,110  a.203,804 

I    -come *M?H£  ''liil'e?? 

8,212,826  /, 568,62/ 


Net  it  - 


$1,790,569         57,684,156 
9,835 

134  4.801,034 


Deficit    $3,020,300       f$2,873,287 

Surplus. 
Maine.— JH/ttncfion    Halts    Annual    Meeting.— The 
annua!  meetii  e  on   May  16  was   suddenly  adjourned  to 

May  31   whei  that  injunctii  --  had 

been  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  present  the  New  Haven's 
voted.    Edmund  D.  Codman  Bled  the  petition, 
which   would   be   to   re-train   th< 
for  thi  -rectors,  five  of  whom,  according  to  a  federal 

court  di  1    May  12  by  Judge  Mayer  in  New  York,  were 

to  be  r.  ■  •  of  the  Xew  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

esident  Beatty. — At  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Mi  ntreal  on  May  3,  President  E.  W.  Beatty  said, 
in  part : 

The    forty-first    annual    report    indicates    in    a    vivid    way    the    effect    on 
your    c.  if    the    acute    depression    through    which    the 

,  during  1921,  and  it  •■ 
Hon    that,  ling    the    decrease    in     - 

the    economics    which    were    effected    resulted    in    somewhat    increa 
earning!  -lightly     larger     surplus,     after     payin 

lal    dividends    on    the    preferred    an.! 
results    reflect    great    credit    upon    the    ability    of    the    officers    and    men    of 
ln<:    cnr  .  mte    to    the    physical    condition    of    the 

property. 

Sales    of    agricultural     lands    were,    as    indicated    in    the     report,    small. 
due    to    the    general    depression    and    the    absence    of    the    immigr; 
agriculturalists    during   the    vear.      In    my    opinion.    Canada    cannot    afford    to 
be   without    a   definite   and    forward    immigration    policy    much    longer.     While 
|,    ;,    ur(  i!    agriculture    M  I  II  dustry, 

with    COI  •    during    the    past    winter,    is    a    reason    why 

1  iken,  it  must  1 
that  thi 

,t   the   last   annual    meeting, 
and  in  freight 

through- 

than    the 

ng    the 
in    the 

■lirr. 

bit,    and 
lid    grow 

■ 

■ 


"t  finances   of   the   company   arc    in   splendid   condition,  and   the   credit  of  the 

I  company    has    been    well    maintained    and   is   extremely    high.      While    there 

I  are  some  serious  and  difficult  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  the  general  senti- 

=  ment    of    the    country    shows   a    distinct    improvement    over    that    prevailing 

I  at   the  end  of  last   year  and  the  beginning  of  1921. 

Central  of  GEORGIA, — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
mmerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $1,313,000 
of  refunding  and  general  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  to  be  pledged 
from  time  to  time  as  security  for  short  term  notes. 

Chicago,  .Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — Six  Months'  Guaranty 
Certified. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  11  an- 
nounced its  first  tinal  settlement  of  the  amount  of  the  six  months' 
guaranty  for  1920  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  larger  railroad  sys- 
tems when  it  certified  the  amount  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  as  $23,111,528.  of  which  all  but  $673,636  had  been  paid 
in  the  form  of  advances  and  partial  payments. 

CLEVEL\xn  Union  Terminal?  Company. — Hearing  on  Applica- 
tion to  Issue  Securities. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  assigned  this  company's  application  for  authority  to  issue 
stock  and  bonds  for  a  hearing  before  Examiner  Agate  at  Geve- 
land  on  May  23. 

\-nruRN.    Sylvester    &    Camilla. — The    Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the 
ration   by   this    company   of   the   railroad   ex- 
la.   Ga.,   a   distance  of  51   miles, 
is    a    part    of    the    Hawkinsville    &    Florida 

■  n.  The  applicant  company  has  been  organized  to  purchase 
this  section,  the  receiver  ha\ing  fixed  $125,000  as  an  upset  price 
for  that  portion  of  the  property. 

Grans    Trunk    Railway    of    Canada—  Annual    Report. — The 
account   tor  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares 
as  follows : 

19-U  1920 

ig    nvenues: 

Freight     $54,259,904  $5s 

15,5 

11 

Operating  expel 

Maintenance  of   way  and   structures 

Maintenance   of   equipment 

Traffic     

transportation — rail    line    35,574.798 

,1     

Total    operating    ex]  71,1 

.  nee  from  rail  1 

Railwa)  1. 

me 

Total    nonoper.  ■ 

Interest  on   fund  .1  debt. 

Total  deduction   from   g  16,231,142 

Internatioi  sern. — Valuation, — Following  a 

valuation   of   the   property   of   the    Internationa:    ,\    Great    Northern 
immission  thai  officially 

announced  the  amount   to  be  $3ii  d   holds  in  al 

claim  tor  an  additional  $376,646  represented  in  a  6  per  cent  value 
nchise.     The  commis  ipplemental  order  if 

the   franchise  valuation.     Against   the  valuation  al- 
lowed,   the    International    $    Great    Northern   has   outstandn 
debtedness   .is  of    December   31,    1 ' - Jt >.  00,   making   ■ 

d  compan]    of  a   little  more  than 

nil  tincc  De- 
working  fund 

■  current  expenses  immediately  following  thi 
ship, 

l.u.i    Erii    S  V.  i 
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cent  equipment  trust  obligations  to  be  taken  by  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company  in  payment  for  40  passenger  motor 
cars  costing  $1,078,440  and  10  steel  passenger  cars  the  cost  of  which 
totals  $147,735. 

MINNEAPOLIS;  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Annual  Re- 
part. — The  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921, 
compares  as  follows : 

1920* 
$34,270,691 
30,847,709 
3,399,260 
2,513,934 
826,246 
t8,923,523 
9,749,769 
2,913,850 
6,665,156 
3,084,613 


1921 

Total    operating    revel  $26,185,804 

Total  operating  expenses   j; 

Net   operating   revenue    1.859,888 

Railwa>    tax  accruals    1,899,069 

Operating   income    Def.         4  !,214 

Total  non-operating   income    1,616,018 

Gross    income 1 . 

Interest  on  mortgage  bonds 3,188,945 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income    5,044,962 

Net    incme    .Def.  3,472,158 

March  1  to  Dec.  31. 


Chairman  Elected. — Edmund  Pennington,  former  president,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  company,  a  newly-created  position. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. — Branch  Line  Sold.— William 
Edenborn,  of  New  Orleans,  president  and  principal  owner  of  the 
Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  has  concluded  arrange- 
ments to  purchase  that  part  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
system  extending  from  McKinney,  Texas,  to  Shreveport,  La., 
about  220  miles.  The  purchase  price  has  not  been  announced, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  close  to  $30,000,000. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Annual  Report. — See  ex- 
cerpts from  annual  report  on  an  adjacent  page. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — Asks  Authority  to  Guarantee  Equipment 
Trust  Certificates. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  guarantee  $6,700,000  of 
ten-year  5  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates,  instead  of  5% 
per  cent  certificates  as  was  incorrectly  stated  in  these  columns  last 
week.  The  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Virginia  Holding 
Company  for  equipment  to  be  leased  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  97.75. 

Fere  Marquette. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual 
report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  entitled  "Pere  Marquette  Surplus  After  Charges,  $3,765,880." 
See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

Abandonment  of  Lines  Recommended. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  made  public  tentative  reports  by  an  ex- 
aminer recommending  that  certificates  be  issued  authorizing  the 
abandonment  of  the  Freeport  branch,  6.23  miles,  and  the  line  from 
a  point  near  White  Cloud  to  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,   19.67  miles. 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western. — Annual  Report. — The  corporate 
income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  is  as 
follows: 


Operating   revenues: 

Freight     

Passenger      

Total,    includ  hej     

Operating    expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  ami  structure 

Maintenance  cf  equipment    

Traffic    

Transportation    

General     

T>  tal     

Net  revenue  from   railway  operation 
R:i'h\:  y  lax  accruals    

Railway  operating  income   

Total    non-operating    income    

r.r<>-s    income    

Total   deduction    fn  m   gross  income 


Ne 

"Corpoi 


$996,984 

$1,285.60S 

568,635 

630,174 

1,692,420 

2,090,667 

366,595 

382,554 

530,007 

676.494 

37,233 

36.154 

S74.686 

1.249.355 

<o,193 

97.024 

1,903,532 

2,441,420 

211,112 

Det.    350,753 

117,542 

122,0110 

328.654 

Def.    472.753 

106,004 

634,962 

222,650 

162,200 

285.005 

350,249 

507,65-1 

Def.    188,040 

nd    federal    operation 


Union  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — The  income  for  the  calendar 
year  1921,  compared  with  the  calendar  year  1920,  after  excluding 
all  offsetting  accounts  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  was  as  follows : 


1921  1920 

Operating    revenues     $131,445,913  "$175,260,837 

Rental   from   United   States   Railroad 

Administration     (two    months) 7,099,453 

Total    receipts     181,445,913  182,360,200 

Operating    expenses    131,601,749  *135,303,242 

Receipts    over    expenses 49,844,164  47,057,048 


302,169 
2,122,446 


476,193 
-1.373.156 


Taxes     11,720,856         "10,754.015 

ODerating    income    38,123,309  36,303,032 

Other  income,  representing   ictus   re- 

ceived    and    incidental    operations.        1,795,054  "1.492.S85 

Total      income      from      railroad 

properties    39,918,362  37,795,917 

Deductions,  representing  rents  paid, 
hire  of  equipment  and   incidental 

operations      5,692,195  "1,833.655 

Net      :nc<*me      from      railroad 

properties     34,226,167  35,962,262 

Income   from   investments  and    mis- 
cellaneous    income     13,138,088  12,298,957 

Total   income   from  all   sources.      47,364.255  48.261,218 

Deduct:     Interest     on     funded     debt 

and    miscellaneous    charges 16,063,180  15,586,987 

Net    income    frcm    all    sources..      31,301,075  32,674,231 

Dividends   on    stock  of  Uni'  n  Pacific 
Railroad   Company: 

Preferred  stock  at  4  per  cent.  ..  .        3,981,740  3,981,740  

Common  stock  at  10  per  cent....      22,229,160  22,229,160  

Sinking   fund   requirements 10,173  10,877  — 703 

Total      appropriations      c  f      net 

income     26,221,073  26,221,777  —703 

Surplus,    transferred    to    profit    and 

loss     5,080,002  6.452.454     —1,372,453 

"For  ten  months,  March  to  December,  1920,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
the  Railroad  Administration  having  operated  the  properties  during  the  tvo 
months.  January  and   February,    1020. 

Western  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — The  corporate  income 
account  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  compares  as 
follows : 


Operating  revenue: 

Freight     

Passenger    

Total,    including   othei 
Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance     f  way  and  structii 

Maintenance   of    equipment    .  .  .  . 

Traffic 


1920 


Transpoitation    4,561.023 

General     

Total  opei  ating  expenses   

Net  revenue  from   railway   operations 

Railway    tax    accruals    ...    

Total  operating  income    

come    


Gr 


»ss 


Interest    on    funded   debt    .  .  . 
otal  deductions   from  gross 


Net  income 
ncome  applied  to 


nking  fund 


$8,974,264 

$10,499,725 

2, 524.507 

2,365,166 

12.104,155 

13,595,790 

2,157.574 

2,232,282 

2,073,740 

578,728 

308,852 

4,561,023 

4,974,362 

716.S55 

446,281 

10,391,343 

10,311,410 

1,712,812 

3,284,380 

'  1,230,981 

670,079 

481,024 

2.615.487 

4,445,463 

2,050,685 

4,926,487 

4,664,171 

1,225,860 

1,202,755 

2,067,953 

2,247,960 

2,858,533 

2,416,212 

50,000 

50,000 

2,808,533 

2,366.212 

"Includes  $205,173  income  taxes  for  years  1918  and  1919  paid  in  1921 
on  account  oi  compensation  received  as  rental  of  property  for  1918-1919  in 
excess  r>j  compensation  on  which  taxes  had  been  paid  for  the  year  in  question. 

More  Equipment  Trusts  Sold 

The   director    general   has    announced    additional    sales    of   rail- 
road  equipment   trust   certificates   maturing  January    15,    1923,   to 
January   15.  1935,  inclusive,  now  held  by  the  government,  to: 
Hornblower  &   Weeks,   New   York  City: 

Chicago    &    Alton $1,049,100 

liladelphia.   Pa.: 

t     Western 375,700 


ot   &   Co., 


$1,424,800 

The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  is  $253,375,500. 

Dividends    Declared 

Alabama  Great  Southern. — Common,  5  ■  J  per  cent,  semi-annually  payable 
June  29  to  holders  of  record  May  31:  preferred,  3yi  per  cent,  semi-annually, 
pavalde  August    17  to  holders  of  record  July   13. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — Common".  zy2  per  cent,  semi-annually;  pre- 
ferred, i'/i  per  cent,  semi-annually;  both  payable  Tulv  15  to  holders  of 
record    Time    15. 

Erie  &  Pittsburgh. — 1-H  per  cent,  quarterly  payable  Tune  10  to  holders 
of  record    May   31. 

North  Pennsylvania. — $1,  quarterly,  payable  May  25  to  holders  of  record 
May   11. 

Pittsburgh,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. — Preferred,  3  per  cent,  semi-annually 
payable  Juno    1    tt:   holders   of  record   May    15. 

Pittsburgh,  Youngstown  &  Ashtabula. — Preferred,  U4  per  cent,  quarterly 
payable   Tune    1    to   holders   of  record   May   20. 

Southern  Pacific. — 1  '•  ■'•  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  Tulv  1  to  holders 
of  record    May   31. 

Union     Pacific. — CVimmoi 
holders    of    record    Tune    1 


IVi     per    cent,    quarterly,    payable    July    1    to 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 

May  16      Week  Year 
Average   price   of   20   representative   rail 

way    stocks    64.31        64.95  56.38 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way bonds    85.87        86.07  74.05 


Annual  Reports 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company — Sixty-Eighth  Report 


Philadelphia,  Pa..  April  3,  i<i22. 
the   Lehigh   Valley   Railroad  Company: 
The    Board    of    Directors    submits    herewith    a    ret*  rt    of    the    busini 
condition  o£  your  company  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31, 

INCOME 

The  Corporate   Income  Account   for  the  vear  was  as    I 

Total  Operating  Revenue (74,997,799.15 

Total    Operating    Expenses 67,238,067.77 

Net    Operating    Revenue $7,759,7.3 

Railwa)  $2,026,088.03 

I'ncollectih'c    Railway    Revenues 41 

ng     Income 

Other     Inc   me 12.839,774.08 

T.  tal     Income $18,532,733.63 

Deductions    from    Income B.48] 

Net    Income $10,050,797.51 

PROFIT    AND    LOSS 

Ralance   December    31,    1920 S36.326.576.04 

Transferred    from    Income 10,050,797.51 

Miscellaneous     Items— Net 1,399,705  17 

$47,777,078.92 

Dividends     4.245,749.00 

Balance    December    31.    1921 $43,531,329.92 

The  Income  Statement  is  not  comparable  with  that  for  the  previous  year, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  corporation  operated  its  property  during  only 
10  months  of  1920.  A  consolidated  income  account  showing  revenues  and 
expenses  in  detail  for  both  years,  on  a  comparable  basis,  including  both 
Federal  and  Corporate  operations,  will  be  found  on  page  15  of  the  report. 

Operating  Revenues  fi  r  the  year  were  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
!  venr.  there  being  a  decrease  of  sligntlv  less  than  $300,000.  Operat- 
ing  expenses,    however,    decreased    16%,   or    $12,785,082.62. 

FINANCIAL 
The  following  obligations  matured  and   were   paid  and  cancelled  during  the 
year: 

Collateral     Trust     4%     Hoods $1,000,000.00 

F.quipment    Trust    Series    "M"    Certificates 200,000.00 

Equipment   Tru-t    S.  rics   ■•(  >"  Certificates 500.000.00 

Equipment    Trust    Series    "R"    Certificates 400.000.00 

$2,100,000.00 
In   addition  to  the  above,   the   following  unmatured   Equipment   Trust    Cer- 
tificates, all  of  which  wet  were  paid  and  cancelled 
during   the  vear   and   the    K«|ulpment   Trusts   terrain  tted 

Equipment    Trust    Ser  I  atcs $400,000.00 

erica  "O"  Certificates 500,000.00 

Equipment    Trust    Series    "R"    Certificates 400,000.00 

$1,300,000.00 
This   leaves  your   company   without   any    Equipment    Trust    Obligations. 
At    the   close   of    the    year    the   company    hrld    in    its    treasury    the    following 
securities   of    it-   .mn    issue,   amounting   to    $13,742,000.00,    which    .ire    not    in 
in    the    unpledged    securities,    amounting    to    $30,131,172.48,    shown    on 

Bond)    $'"■ 

■ids 108, 



dated    Mortgage    Bonds 12.480.000.00 

■   .000.00 

In  addition.  Bonds  are   tent 

Government,  as  collateral,  pendini 
I  and  Ouarant] 

,    substantial    sum    will    be    received    from    tile    t  iovrrn 
•'lenient     of     the-. 

the  date  of  the  General   Consolidated    "  n. Inures 

i  opertics 

piiri-ises      0< 

tmboj    Raili  tad  Km  it 

I    interest    r.f    ■•>  I 

ng,   .is   provision 
le  funds.     This 

l  he      Lehigh      \  receive 

bonds    under     I  •    ...I, .Lite. I     M,.-. 

ROAD  AND  i  "i  li 

-     'luring    the    j  r  n    amounted 
redits    representing    the    sales    »r 

rhe    first    unit 

facilities     will 
right,    an 


100   cars   ot    freight    a   day.   and   two   electrically    operate  ti     handle 

i    -.Is    to    cars,    with    a    capacity  -    j>er    24 

hours.     As    increased    traffic    warrants,    two    additional    piers    will    be    built. 

!    in    its    entirety,    the    terminal    will    afford    decking    facilities 

of    approximately    five    and    one-half    miles,    capable    of    berthing    the    largest 

ng   craft. 

The  new    freight   pier   station,  erected  by   your  company   at   the    foot    of   East 

J,"th   and    East    4sth    streets.    New    York   City,    was   completed   and    placed   in 

reeled  at   Ulster  and  Middlesex. 

At  Hillside,  formerly  known  as  Wesl  Elizabeth,  the  freight  h.'lise  was 
relocated    an.l    .i    new    platform    for    handling    milk    constructed. 

To  facilitate  the  movement   of   freight  trains,  three  passing  sidings  on   the 
Seneca  Division  at  Laceyville,   Rummerfield  and  TunkhannocK,  were  extended 
imately  two  and  one  half  miles. 

To  expedite  the  handling  of  automobiles  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  M"th  Street 
Terminal.   New    York  City,   existing   facilities  were  enlarged  and   improved. 

Twenty-one  new  motor  cars  for  use  in  maintenance  of  way  work,  etc.,  were 
placed  in  sei 

Thirty  automatic  signals  between  South  Somerville  and  Stanton  were 
equipped    with   electric   lights,   replacing   acetylene    gas  light   equipment. 

Interlocking    plants    al  kertofl    and     Laurel    Junction    were    re- 

wired and  upper  quadrant  signals  installed.  l-'cw  new  audible-visible  cross, 
ing  alarms  were  installed. 

Two  new  tugs,  nine  lighters  and  three  covered  barges  for  use  in  New 
Y,  rk   harbor   were  added  to  your  company's  floating   equipment. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

Your  company  is  offering  for  industrial  development  a  230-acre  tract  at 
Buffalo,   following  the  cli  rtain   long-disputed   titles.     The  property- 

has  a  frontage  on  Lake  Erie  of  over  a  mile,  amply  protected  by  breakwater, 
and  lies  less  than  two  miles  from  the  center  of  Buffalo,  adjoining  the  500- 
acre  freight  terminal  of  your  company,  with  which  it  has  direct  track  con- 
nection. It  offers  special  advantages  as  sites  for  grain  elevators,  or  indus- 
tries   desiring    lake   and    rail    transportation    facilities. 

Stockholders  now  number  19,122.  with  an  average  holding  of  63  shares. 
Of  this  number.  7.028  are  women  and  615  hanks,  insurance  companies, 
fiduciaries  and  charitable  organizations.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  company  s  employees  have  invested  their  savings  in  the 
stock. 

In  connection  with  the  order  of  the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court,  directing 
your  company  to  sever  its  connection  with  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
.iii.l  Coxe  Brothers  .\  Co.,  In.-.,  careful  study  was  devoted  to  formulating 
a  plan  to  carry  out  the  Courts'  order.  In  seeking  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  management  has  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying fully  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Court's  decision,  and  at  the 
same  tunc  protecting  the  interests  of  its  rnany-  stockholders  and  owners  of 
its  General  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  to  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult, the  management  has  presented  a  plan  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York.  The  Government  has  entered  certain  ob- 
jections to  the  plan  and  it  is  now  awaiting  argument. 

The  had  order  freight  car  situation,  which  has  hecn  mentioned   in  previous 

■us.      Many   of   your   company's  cars,    which   had    been 

away    from    its    rails    since    Federal    control,    were    returned    during    the    year 

in    a     crippled    condition,     lack    of     proper     maintenance    during    Government 

.per. in, oi    oelng    largely    responsible.     To    he    prepared    to    meet    a    business 

revival    prompt    repair    of    these    ears    was    necessary.      Because    of    'he    high 

pa)    and    expensive    restrictions    governing    working    conditions    for 

employees,    prescribed    by    the    I'nited    States    Railroad    I-abor    Board, 

but    which    do    not    apply    in    other    industries,    favcrabll  re    made 

with   sevi  incerna  for  part  of  this  work.      A   total   of  g. 

for  general   repairs  .hiring  the  year,   en 
which   your  company   saved   $691  npared   with   the  cost  of  making 

uts    ,,t    its   own    Shops,    which,    in    the   past,    under    normal    c<  millions, 
have  been   able   to   take   cue   of   this    v 

As  .in  illustration  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  equipment  at  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  cur  ■  ended  and  charge, I  to  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  maintenance  "t  engines,  cars  and  floating  equipment 
during  i  <  -  on.  .„,  increase  of  practicallj  $1.5< 
over  the  pi  vious  veal  and  approximately  $8,037,400.00  more  than  would 
irsed  had  expenditures  been  limited  for  this  purpose  t.,  the 
railroads  during  the  year,  according  to  Inter- 

Worldwide   business   depression    resulted   in   a   decrease    in   revenue 
ing   tennage    of   the   railroads   in   the    United    States   in    1921 

gcmenl    s.Hight    to  make   eve- 
l.le  economy  in  operation.     As  ,i  result  !     it  showed  an 

lietioii    in    empi  ired    with    December    31.    1990,      On    the 

othei    hand,   thei  blc   gnu   in   efficiency  over   the   previous  twelve 

i,„  nth; 

\  trsult    of    the    policy    of    recent    years    of    putting    only    creOSOted    ties 

.,    p.   place   bin    4;r,. 7Ssi    ties    in    tracks   during 

.  ,'    pei  lod  pri  i 

1       It   is  anticipated  that   the  annual  requirements    • 

tiiiiu-    t..    show     i    reduction     is    the    number    of    creosoted    ties    in    the    track 

There     are     ill     track     ..t     this    tunc 

>.d  number   of  tics  in   service.     The  t- 
i.iil    weighing    1"'    pounds    to    the    yai  -itinued. 

with   this  hcavi 
luring  tin    real   amounted  to  $1,262,290.60,  a  decrease 
■  oh  the  resu 
i    during   the    ve.it    amounted    I 

.oils    for    the    five  year 

l|    control         The    tax  serious 

the    iasue    by    different    communities    of 

nts,    resulting    In    enormous    increases    in    taxes 

■  he    interest    and    sinking    fund    payments    ,  n    such    bonds        In    effect. 

•is    that    the    railroads    are    contributing    large    sums    for    the    benefit 

■rock    competitors    whose    inroads    upon    railroad    traffic    are 

1    regarded    as    a    year    for    bn-l 
the    Industrial    I'  new    industries    m    the    territory    served 

id      hi   tins  number   4.*  have  direct   sidetrack   connections 
M,       i  I    your    Company,    resigned    .luring   the 

Harry  i  elected   to  th< 

,1     in   the 
•heir   duties,    for    which    the   management    is   deeply    grateful. 

i  .1.  .\iiv   President 


• 
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GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET  DECEMBER  31.  1921 


n\ estmt  ots: 

I"  road    (See  note  below)     $32,562,134.07 

In    equipment    68,155,463.60 


Improvement!    on    leased    railway    property 

Miscellaneous     physical     property. ' 

Investments   in  affiliated   companies: 

$54,032,052.67 

22,715,654.52 


Advances 


$855,367.00 

5.770,151.44 

3.1116.380.29 

9,647.00 


Total     investments 

i  lurrenl      \  ssel  ■ 

Cash     $6,675,601.64 

Special    deposits    84,198.28 

Loans  and  liills   receivable 2,039.69 

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  receivable  1.141,803.35 
Net    balance    receivable    from    agents    and 

conductors    1,418,700.03 

Miscellaneous     accounts     receivable 1,865,947.57 

Material    and    supplies 6,313,095.67 

Interest     and     dividends     receivable 3,432,564.97 

Rents    receivable    70,622.12 

Other    current     assets 476.197.60 


Total     current     assets. 
Deferred  Assets: 

Working    fund    advances 

Insurance    and     other    funds. . . 
Other    deferred    assets 


$12,939.00 
22,892.72 

3,381,361.39 


Total     deferred     assets. 
Unadjusted  Debits: 

Rents    and    insurance    premiums 

advance     

Other    unadjusted    debits 


$100,717,597.67 
1,613.682.44 
2,124.912.06 


94,726,331.32 


21,4S0,770.92 


Total     unadjusted     debits 491,721.6 

Total    Assets    $234,223,754.8 

Note — The  item.  Investment  in  Road,  represents  enly  road  property  c 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  proper  (Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  to  Wilke: 
Barre,  Pa.).  The  total  road  and!  equipment  Investments  of  the  system,  ii 
eluding  transportation  subsidiaries,  owned  by  your  Company,  is  $222.<Kin 
764 .57. 


Liabilities 
Stock: 

Common     stock $60,501,700.00 

Preferred    stock     106.300.00 


Long-Term    Debt: 

$131,436,000.00 
37,548,000.00 

$60,608,000.00 

Less — Funded  debt  held  in  treasury 

93,888,000.00 

Current    Liabilities: 

Traffic  and  car-service   balances  payable.. 
Audited   accounts  and    wages   payable.... 

$33,436.55 

7,712,862.48 

437,254.19 

413.860.50 

14,655.21 

2,000.00 

1,061,410.31 

816,035.01 

346.455.89 

842,889.86 

11,680,860.00 

Deferred    Liabilities: 

$58,417.53 
1,598,731.98 

1,657,149.51 

L'nadjusted   Credits: 

$1,122,745.14 

201,313.21 

1.447.241.94 

19,402,032.61 
656,790.87 

22,830,123.77 

Corporate   Surplus: 

Additions  to  property  through  income  and 

$28,291.65 
43,531,329.92 

43,559.621.57 

Total     liabilities      $234,223,754.85 


GENERAL     REMARKS    TO     OWNERS    OF    RAILROAD    SECURITIES 

The  general  situation  affecting  the  transportation  interests  of  the  United 
States  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  careful  study  of  all  owners  of  railroad 
securities.  The  year  just  closed  was  one  of  upset  and  disturbed  condi- 
tii  ii--,  and  1922,  while  promising  better  things,  offers  serious  and  difficult 
problems,    particularly    from   a   railroad    point   of    view. 

During  1921  the  situation  was  complicated,  so  far  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies were  concerned,  by  diffculties  with  organized  labor,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  ill-disposed  to  accept  the  deflation  of  wages  brought  about  in 
almost  every  niher  industry,  ami  by  demands  for  reduced  freight  rat;  s 
from    commercial    interests,    ^urely    pressed    by    prevailing    conditions. 

After  an  exhaustive  investigation,  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  July  announced  a  reduction  in  wages  of  approximately  11  Yi  % 
for  all  classes  of  employes,  and  later  during  the  year  it  promulgated  new 
rules  governing  their  working  conditions — the  latter  taking  the  place  of 
the  National  Agreements  made  with  various  unions  during  Federal  con- 
trol. Win!,  tlu-  National  Agreements  have  been  abrogated,  Natii  nal  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Labor  Board  have  been  substituted.  These  are  not  as 
onerous  as  the  National  Agreements,  hut  prove  a  handicap  to  economical 
ami  efficient  operation  because  they  are  standardized  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  ami  make  no  allowance  for  local  conditions.  Neither  the  wage 
reduction  nor  the  new  rules  made  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  reduce 
their  operating  expenses  sufficiently  to  consider  any  horizontal  reduction 
in  rates.  The  railroads  agreed,  however,  to  seek  further  reductions  in 
wages,  with  a  view  to  harmonizing  them  with  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay 
in  other  industries,  with  the  understanding  that  all  savings  effected  should 
be  passed  along  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  reduced  rates,  and  the  matter 
is  mv,    before  the   Labor    Board. 

In  tin  meanwhile,  numerous  voluntary  adjustments  in  freight  rates  were 
made  bj  the  railroads,  correcting  obvious  cases  of  injustice,  and,  late  in 
the  year,  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  agreed,  beginning  January  1, 
1922,  to  make  a  reduction  of  10%  in  rates  on  farm  products,  while  on 
December  27,  1921,  a  \62/3%  reduction  in  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain 
products,  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  became  effective 
in   western    territory. 

RATE    REDUCTIONS    SOUGHT    AS    AIM    TO    OTHER    INDUSTRIES 

Despite    these    re< 
continued    unabated. 


tor    further    concessions    in    rates 

tion    offered   a    panacea    for    prevai!- 

widespread.      The    railroads    as    a 

during  the   last   year   than  normally 

purchasers  to  any   important   degree 

*arn   a    fair    return   on   their    invest- 

give  this  opportunity   to  the   coun- 

1  nst end,    it    was    argued    that    rate    reductions    must    be 

at    industry    might    be    rescued    from    the    unsatisfactory 

it   had   lapsed   as  a   result   of   the   worldwide   depression. 

stent     demand     for     further    reductions,     the     Interstate 

motion,   decided   upon   a  general    inquiry 


ef    that    such    a 
apparently    was 

lit  u     properties 

i  the  market  as 
tting  them  to 
sposition   t. 


dim- 
whole  spent    far   less  o 
required.      Their  returr 
is    possible    only    by    p< 
ment,    but    there   was   littl 
try's   largest    buyer, 
made    that    this    or 
conditions  into  whi< 
Because    of    this    i 
Commerce   Commiss 
into    the    whole    question    of    transportation    charges 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
now  conducting  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  all  phases  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  While  no  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920.  special  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  provision  of 
the  law  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  rates  which 
will  provide  the  railroad  companies  with  a  fair  return  upon  their   p.-operties 


used  in  railroad  operation,  and  upon  the  sectir.n  under  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  authority  over  intrastate  rates  where  they 
affect    intrastate    rates. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Transportation  Act  specifically  required  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  rates  which  would  bring  to  thfi 
carriers  revenues  representing  a  reasonable  return  upon  their  investment 
in  property  used  for  railroad  purposes  and  provided  particularly  that  for  the 
period  between  the  passage  of  the  Act  and  February  28,  1922,  this  reasonable 
rate  should  be  6  per  cent.  In  1921  the  carriers,  as  a  whole,  earned  only 
3.3%  on  their  investment,  despite  this  provision,  so  frequently  incorrectly 
called    a    guarantee. 

RAILROAD'S  CREDIT  SITUATION   IS  AID  TO  MALCONTENTS 

Advocates    of    some    form    of    Government    owi 
tion   which  it    was   thought   had   been   eliminated 
situation    following   experiences    during   the    war 
continued    to    urge    their    ideas.       The    most    acti 
labor    organizations,    pressing    the    so-called    Plun 
Government    ownership    with    operation    by    the   u 
see    in    the    socialization    of    all    public    utilities 
to    which    the    world    is    subject.       An 
careful  consideration,  bids  fair  to  bee 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  serious 
only  have  lines  not  been  extended,  but  terminal   facilit 
etc.,   have   not   been   constructed   to  keep   pace   with    tl 
companies    have    not    been 


hip  of  railroads,  a  ques- 
an  issue  in  the  railr.  ad 
,d    immediately   afterward. 


Pla 


which  provides 
,  and  the  theorists  l 
solution    of    all    the 


growth, 


element,    and    one    which 
lore  important 
decline    in    railroad    development. 
additi(       ' 
Nation's    commercial 
financial   position 


sites 


Not 
ckagc, 


engines    and    cars 


enable  them  to  pur 
calculated  to  meet  the  situation.  Whe 
transportation  probablv  will  be  greater  than  the  capacity  of  existing  faciliti 
and  the  railroads  as  a  whole  will  have  difficulty  in  supplying  the  servi 
required.      Past    experience    indicates    that    the    unthinking    immediately    w 


start   a   clamor    for   Government 

This    should   he  a   matter 
business  is  dependent  upon  adequat 
with    Government  owned  railroads 
demonstrated    the    impossibility    of 
approaching     our     standards     and 
mere    cat's-paw    of    politics 
rust  of  operation  falling  upo 

To  meet  this  threatened  i 
Government  and  the  people 
lish  their  credit,  that  they 
their  properties. 

It  is  necessary  that  those  who 
and  particularly  those  who  have 
vestments,  should  not  ( 
been  forced  upon  the  r; 
to  bring  all  others  to  a 
of  the  railroad's  making 
mistakenly  has  been  car 
to  let  thetr  represent  at  iv 
bodies  know  where  the  owners  of 
problem,  that  there  may  be  an  end 
lation  of  the  carriers  which  has  prev 


ship. 


nd  particularly  to  those  whose 

rid  efficient  transportation.      Experiences 

other  countries,   without   exception,   has 

sir    performing    service    of    a    character 

h     railroad     systems,     instead,     are     the 

th    the    burden    of    making    up    deficits    in    the 

n  the  people  in  the  form  of  taxation. 

:ondition   requires   an   attitude   on   the    part   of   the 

which  will  permit  American  railroads  to  re-estab-' 

may   be  able   to   finance   needed   improvements   to 

be   fair   in  regard   to  such   matters, 

more    interest    because    of    their    in- 

nselves    recognize    the    situation    which     has 

but   also   that    they   should   make   it   a   point 

n  of  the   fact  that  the  conditio 


eali/.atn 


the  outgrowt 
too  far.  Lik 
l    State   and    P1 


ded 


policy   of   regulation    which 

se   it   is   incumbent    upon   them 

onal   legislative   and    regulatory 

Iroad    securities    stand    regarding    this 

the  hampering  and  well-nigh  strangu- 

last  two  decades. 

E.    LOOMIS.   President. 
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New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  —  Thirty-fifth   Annual   Report 


To  the  Stockholder*  of 

The  New   York,  Chicago  and  St.   Louis  Railroad  Company: 
The    Beard    of    Directors    herewith    submit    its    report    for    the    year    ended 
December    31,    1921: 
The  capital  stock  authorized  and  issued  to  December  31,  1921, 

ma    530,000.000.00 

being  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  — 

The   funded  debt  outstanding  as  of   December  31,    1920.   mi 
It  was  decreased  during  the  calendar  year: 

Bv   the   retirement   of    Equipment   Trust   Certifi- 
cates  of    1916 $110,000.00 

Bv  the  retirement  of  Engine  Trust   Certificates 

of   1916   30,000.00 

Bv    the    retirement    of    Equipment    Trust    Certifi- 
cates  of    191/ 135.000.00 

Bv  the  retirement  of  First  Mortgage  Bonds 115.000.00 

390.000.00 


Funded  debt  outstanding  as  of  December  31,   1921 S36.93O.0OO.00 

■ere  advised  in  my  letter  of  September  S.  1901.  that  final  settlement 
had    been    effected    with    the    United    Si  -nation    for    al! 

claims  and  accounts  arising  out  of  the  period  of  Federal  control.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
accounting     for     that     settlement  inlisbed     during     the     year     1921. 

-■lit  of  the  settlement,  the  income  of  the  company  applicable  to  the 
years    191  has   been    finally   determined   and   a   state- 

ment of  the  income  actually  applicable  to  the  years  mentii  ned  is  set  forth 
on    page    11    of    this    report. 

The  usual  financial  and  statistical  statements  are  appended. 

The  Board  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  fidelity,  efficiency,  and 
united   ei  laved  by   your   officers   and    employes    in   the   discharge   of 

their  duties   during  the  vcar. 

F.  r    the    Boari 

J.    J.    BERNET,   President. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT 

Operating   Income: 

Railway  operating  revenues 527,030,663.44 

Railway   operating    expenses 20,613,593.97 

Net   revenue  from  railway  operations $6,417,069.47 

Railway    tax    accruals $1,820,862.00 

Uncollectible   railway   revenues 3,491.75 


Income  from  unfunded  «ccurit 

inking  and  othe 

Miscellaneous    income    


Gross    income    


Deductions   from  Gross   Income: 

Hit-    ni    freight   cars — Debit    balance 



in    cars 

Kent    for    work   equipment 

ility     rents 

roads 

neous  rents    

Miscellanei  us  tax   accruals 

Interest    on    funded    debt 

Interest  on  unfunded  debt 

discount  on  funded  debt. 
Miscellaneous  income  charges 


13T.S60.13 

42  5. CO 

251.055.39 


$27,918. "9 

4. lis. 34 

37,610.31 

3,566.26 

203. 534.79 

5.400.00 

81.928.94 

1.1.2,1.491.72 

6.171.44 

43.950.42 

2.191.490.99 


tuctions    front    gross    income $4,232,040.80 


Net    income (4.322,704.52 


D-sp'sition  of  Net   Income: 

to  retirement  of  first  mortgage  bonds. 

!  ini  "me 


Total    sinking    fund    and   dividend   appropriations 

■    balance  transferred  to  profit  and  loss  account.. 

PROFIT   AND   I  "^s   ACCOUNT 
Credit    balance    December    31,    1920 

ri.    Income  Account.  $J. 
nt  on  tirst  mortgage  bonds  purchased 

tired  16,809.60 

Disc,  unt     on     equipment    trust    certificates 

of  1  117  purchased  and  retired 11,365.00 

Unrefundabli  16 

Profit  en  road  and  equipment  sold 

Donations 

II 


Railway   operating 


rating   Income: 

Rent    from    locomotives 

Rent  ft  train  cars 

Rent   from  work  equipment 

1.  int    facility  rent   income 

Income  from  lease  of  road 

neous   rent    income 

rating    physical 


12.3(1(1.67 

3,412,397.74 

19,231.71 


■ 

:  !    equipment ..... 
Surplt  for  investment  in  pbv- 



;i  plus 1,774,360.00 

18,625.66 


i    31,    1921. 


$5,321,756.63 


i  ONDENSED  '.I  Nl  RAL   BALANCE  DEC1  MBI  R  31,   1921 


Investment* 

Investment    in    road    and    equipment 

SS5,448,334.49 

ment     

■  ral     expenditures 81,133.39 


■     Crrtifi- 



Investments    In    affiliati  stocks.  . 

'rents 



Currrnt 


$73, 4s" 

710,521.66 

108.00 

4,554.47 

932,998.68 

i  j  15,400.0(1 


Time   drafts   and    deposits 

l^s^ns   and    bills    receivable 

Traffic  and 

■s    and    eon 

M 

ind     lupplles. 


11,154  0 


■ 


' 


Second    preferred 


$5,000,000.00 

■ 


(30,000,01     •  " 


'.   '  ! 
Funded    Debt    Unmatured: 
Equlpi 

nds 

Cold    bonds   of    1"06 

:  improvement  mortgage  bonds. . 
Sei    nd    and     improvement    mortgage    bonds 
nominal! 


■ 


nrreni   /  iabUilii 

payablci 

i  I   unpaid 
Unmatun 


$67.9M 


- 
i  'tbn  tiei 

I  Iperatin 


sort  1 

If     and 
•  uri  III 
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Report  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April   1,  1922. 
To  the  Stockholders: 

The  Board  of  Directors  respectfully  submit  herewith  their  report  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December   31,    1921: 

CORPORATE  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

Year  Ended         "Year  Ended 
December  31,       December  31,  Increase 

1921  1920  and  Decrease 

Operating  revenues $38,303,029.43     $35,022,787.09  

Operating   expenses 30,036,300.21        30,350,542.14  ■ 

Net-operating    revenue $8,266,729.22       $4,672,244.95  


Non-operating  income. 
Gross    income 


690,653.53  1,761,120.49 


$6,433,365.44 


Taxes    $1,408,480.66 

Miscellaneous    income    charges.  3,826.90 

Uncollectible  railway  revenues.  4,695.86 

Hire    of    equipment — Debit....  550,381.72 

Rentals  


$768,407.38 
3,711.35 
1,397.92 

730,410.11 


Total  charges,  excluding  in- 
terest          $2,807,156.42       $2,801,100.41 


Balance  before  deduction  of 

interest     $6,150,226.33       $3,632,265.03     $2,517,961.30 


Interest  en   bonds $1,687,754.22       $1,687,760.00  — $5.78 

Interest  on  equipment  notes.  ..  639,030.13  505,058.37  133,971.76 

Interest  on  bills  payable,   etc..  57.562.02  45,473.96  12,088.06 


Total   interest    accruals ...  .      $2,384,346.37       $2, 238.292.33         $146,054.04 


Surplus     $3,765,879.96       $1,393,972.70     $2,371,907.26 


Ratio  of  operating  expenses   to 

operating    revenues 

Ratio  of  taxes  to  operating  rev- 


7S.42 
3.67 


86.66 
2.19 


Trial 


82.09 


88.85 


"Note — The  figures  shown  for  the  year  1920,  represent  results  of  ten 
months'  operation  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company,  and  two  months" 
"Standard  Return"  received  from  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
j  Federal  Control  operations  for  January  and  February,  1920,  which 
latter  is  included  with  "Ncn-Operating  Income."  As  the  operating  revenues, 
expenses,  etc.,  for  the  two  months  ended  February  29,  1920,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  tabulation,  the  results  from  operation  during  the  year 
1921  are  not  comparable  with  the  ten  months  period  during  which  the 
road  was  operated  by  the  Company  in  1920. 

FUNDED  DEBT 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921.  additional  temporary  Equip- 
ment Cold  Notes  aggregating  $907,200.00  were  issued  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  40  locomotives  and  3.00G  freight  cars  allocated  to  the  Pere 
Marquette  Railway  Company  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
covered  by  Equipment  Trust  Agreement  No.  63,  dated  January  15,  1920, 
between  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Railroads,  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  Company  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee. 
These  notes  are  numbered  17  to  30,  inclusive,  and  amount  to  $64,800.00  each, 
being  dated  January  15,  1920.  and  mature  serially  January  15th  of  each  year, 
beginning  with  1922  and  ending  with  1935.  They  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6%  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  15th  day  of  January  and  July 
in  each  year,  and  are  subject  to  redemption  at  the  election  of  the  Railway 
Company  at  their  face  value  and  accrued  interest,  together  with  premium  of 
3%  of  the  principal,  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  pro- 
vided  for   in   said   Equipment   Trust   Agreement. 

The   final   agreed    purchase   price   of   all    equipment    covered   by   Equipment 
Trust    Agreement    No.    63,    as    certified    by    the    Director    General,    was    $10,- 
121,167.28,  which  was  satisfied  by  the  Railway  Company  as  follows: 
Notes  Nos.  1  to  15,  inclusive,  at  $608,500.00  each,  dated  Tanu- 
ary    15.    1920,   due  annually.  January    15,    1921,   to   January 
15,   1935,  inclusive,  executed  during  the  year  ended   Decem- 
ber  31,    1920 $9,127,500.00 

Notes  Nos.  17  to  30,  inclusive,  at  $64,800.00  each,  dated  Tanu- 
ary  15,  1920,  due  annually,  January  15,  1922.  to  January 
15,  1935,  inclusive,  executed  during  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,    1921 907,200.00 

Cash  payments  made  by  the  Railway  Company  to  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee,  and  to  the  Director 
General    *86.467.28 

Total,   representing  final   agreed  purchase  price....   $10,121,167.28 

•X'te  No.  16  for  $64,800.00,  -  representing  a  portion  of  principal  due 
January  15,  1921,  was  not  issued,  but  in  lieu  thereof  this  amount  was 
included  in  the  cash  payment  on  June  16,   1921. 

During  the  year.  Note  No.  1,  maturing  January  15,  1921,  amount 
/sons, 51)0.00,  was  retired  by  cash  payment  made  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

Mention  was  made  on  page  10  of  the  Stockholders'  Report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1920.  that  First  Mortgage  5%  Series  "A"  Bonds  of  the 
Here  Marquette  Railway  Company,  amounting  to  $3,231,000.00,  were  authen- 
ticated by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  as  Trustee  under  the  First  Mortgage 
and  Deed  of  Trust,  dated  July  1,  1916,  to  cover  80%  of  expenditures  made 
gj^  the  Railway  Company  for  additions  and  betterments  during  the  period 
cember  31,   1919.     These  bonds  are  held  for  safekeeping 


July   1.   1918.   to  De 


by  the  Central  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  Y'ork,  New  York,  N  Y'  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  application  was  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissi,  n  for  authority  to  use  these  bonds  as  collat- 
eral, and  this  was  authorized  by  order  of  the  Commission  dated  May  31,  1921. 
Finance  Docket   No.   1397. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  Pere  Marquette  Railroad 
Collateral  I  rust  Indenture  4%  Bond  Xo.  13,  maturing  January  1,  1923,  par 
\alnc  51,000.00  was  purchased  by  the  Railway  Company"  on  account  of  being 
defaced  and  not  being  good  for  delivery  under  the  rules  of  the  New  York 
Stick  Exchange.  This  bond  was  purchased  at  $930.00  and  accrued  interest 
from  July  1,  1921,  to  November  8,  1921,  the  purchase  being  authorized  by 
action  of  the  Bi  ard  of  Directors  at  meeting  held  on  November  2,  1921.  This 
bond,  with  coupons  attached  maturing  January  1,  1922,  July  1,  1929  and 
January  1,  1923,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Treasurer  at  Detroit,  Mich',  for 
safekeeping. 

On  July  15,  1921,  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  issued  its  promis- 
sory note  to  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  for  $645,000,  payable  June  13, 
1922,  without  interest.  This  note  was  issued  in  connection  with  an  agree- 
ment made  on  May  2,  1921,  between  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and 
the  Peie  Marquette  Railway  Company,  covering  the  purchase  of  12  passenger 
coaches  and    12   baggage  cars. 

There  were  no  other  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  Company's  funded  debt 
or  capital  stock  outstanding  during  the  year  ended  December  31,   1921. 

SECURITIES    ACQUIRED 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway 
Company  purchased  at  par  50  shares  of  stock  of  the  Flint  Belt  Railroad 
Company,  for  which   it  paid   S5.000.0O  cash. 

During  the  year,  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  advanced  $60,000.00 
to  the  Flint  Belt  Railroad  Company  to  be  used  for  construction  work. 

DIVIDENDS 

During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  quarterly  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  1%%  were  regularly  paid  on  the  Prior  Preference  Stock.  These 
payments  were  made  out  of  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1920,  and  amounted 
to   $560,000.00. 

On  December  7,  1921,  a  dividend  of  10%  was  declared  on  the  Company's 
5%  Preferred  Stock,  payable  on  January  3,  1922,  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  15,  1921.  This  dividend,  amounting  to  $1,242,900.00,  was  declared 
out  of  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1920.  Dividends  on  the  5%  Preferred 
Stock  are  cumulative  after  January  1,  1919,  and  the  declaration  of  10%  cov- 
ered the  period  January  1,  1919,  to  December  31,  1920.  The  cumulative 
dividend  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  amounting  to  $621,450.00, 
while  not  declared,  has  been  accrued  and  recorded  on  the  books  of  the 
company  in  suspense. 

PROFIT    AND    LOSS 

The  Profit  and  Loss  surplus  carried  forward  from  December  31,  1920, 
amounted  to  $4,825,296.79.  During  the  year  there  was  a  credit  from  Income 
of  $3,765,879.96.  and  there  was  charged  to  Profit  and  Loss  dividends  declared 
out  of  surplus  at  December  31,  1920,  as  fellows: 

Prior  Preference  Stock  5% $560,000.00 

Preterred  Stock   10% 1,242,900.00 


Total    $1,802,900.00 

The  net  debit  of  other  Profit  and  Loss  items  during  the  vear  was  $9,850.06, 
leaving  a  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1921,  of  $6,778,426.69,  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  $1,953,129.90.      (See  page  23.) 

TAXES 
The  tax  accruals  on  the  Corporate  books  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1921.  amounted  to  $1,408,480.66,  as  compared  with  $768, 407. 3S  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1920,  an  increase  of  $640,073.28,  or  83.30%.  This 
increase  was  due  principally  to  income  and  capital  stock  taxes,  as  indicated 
by  the  following  tabulation: 

United    States    Government    Income    Tax $334,451.07 

L'nited    States    Government    Capital    Stock   Tax 12,034.00 

Canadian    Income    Tax 10,593.55 

Michigan    State  Ad    Valorem   Tax 244,797.50 

Miscellaneous    38,197.16 


Total    Increase $640,073.28 

The  apparent  increases  in  Michigan  State  Ad  Valorem  and  Miscellaneous 
Taxes  shown  above  are  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  tax  accruals  on  the 
books  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  for  1921  represent  a  twelve- 
months period,  while  similar  accruals  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920, 
represent  the  ten-months  period  subsequent  to  February  29,  1920.  The 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  paid  the  Michigan  "State  Ad  Valorem 
and  Miscellaneous  Taxes  for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1920. 
The  combined  Federal  and  Corporate  accruals  for  Michigan  State  Ad  Valorem 
and  Miscellaneous  Taxes  for  the  year  1920  were  $980,901.05.  Similar  accruals 
on  the  books  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921,  were  $1,027,205.27.  This  comparison  indicates  an  actual 
increase  in  the  Michigan  State  Ad  Valorem  Tax  and  Miscellaneous  Taxes  of 
$46,304.22.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  Michigan  State  Tax  Rate 
for  the  year   1921  as  compared  with  the  year   1920. 

FLINT  BELT  RAILROAD 

This  line  will  connect  with  the  Pere  Marquette  main  line  at  McGrew, 
3.8  miles  north  of  the  station  at  Flint,  and  extend  southerly  8.2  miles,  con- 
necting again  with  the  Pere  Marquette  main  line  at  a  point  5.1  miles  south  of 
the  station  at  Flint,  passing  east  of  the  built-up  portion  of  the  city,  but  being 
for  the  most  part  within  its  corporate  limits.  This  project  will  make  an  ex- 
tensive territory  available  for  industrial  locations,  and  by  operatng  the  Pere 
Marquette  freight  trains  over  the  new  line,  the  congestion  along  the  present 
route   will   be  relieved. 

The  amount  expended  to  the  end  of  1921  was  approximately  $70,000,  being 
about  10%  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project. 

FINAL   SETTLEMENT   WITH    UNITED    STATES    RAILROAD   AD- 
MINISTRATION 

As  the  result  of  prolonged  negotiations  between  the  LTnited  States  Rad- 
road  Administration  and  officers  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railway  Company, 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two  parties  under 
date  of  November  2,  1921.  whereby  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  agreed 
to  cancel  on  the  Federal  books  all  debit  balances  versus  the  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  Company  covering  transactions  handled  during  the  period  of  Federal 
control,  including  so-called  "Open  Account  Balances."  Materials  and  Supplies 
Balances,  and  amounts  due  to  the  Administration  for  Additions  and  Better- 
ments. A  final  agreement  between  the  two  parties  was  duly  signed  and 
executed  under  date  of  November  12,   1921. 

FRANK  H.  ALFRED,  President. 
By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

EDWARD  X.   BROWX,  Chairman. 
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Executive 


G.  R.  Huntington,  vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  has  been  elected  president,  succeed- 
ing Edward  Pennington  who  has  been  elected  to  the  newl} 
created  position  oi  chairman.  G.  W.  Webster,  secretary  and 
■it  to  the  president,  has  been  appointed  vice-president. 
succeeding  Mr.  Huntington.  These  changes  were  effective 
May    16. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  D.  Beymer,  controller  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
nt  in  charge  of  accounting  with  the  same  headquarters, 

effective    May    1. 

Edward   W.   Wheeler   lias   been   appointed    general   counsel 
ntral    with   headquarters   at    Portland,    Me. 

In  addition  to  his  legal  duties  Mr.  Wheeler  will  also  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  matters  of  public  relations,  legislative  action 
and   leased   lines. 

Sydney  Smith,  valuation  counsel  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, with  headquarters  at  Louisville.  Ky..  has  been  promoted 
to  general  attorney,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective 
May  10,  to  succeed  Ernest  Woodworth,  resigned  to  engage  in 
general  practice.  Effective  the  same  date,  J.  H.  McChord, 
counsel,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  counsel, 
Ashby  M.  Warren,  assistant  district  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Kentucky,  ha*  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  claims 
attorney,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  James  J.  Donohue.  general 
Haims  attorney,  has  been  extended  to  cover  litigation  over 
nd   damages   to   property. 

J.   F.   Fairlamb,    whose   appointment   as  auditor   of   ■ 
York  Central  was  announced  in  the  Railwa 

■>m    in    Pennsylvania,   in    1855.     After   his 

From    high    school    he    entered    the    service    •  >!'    the 

Pennsylvania  as  a  clerk.     In  1884  he  went  with  the  New  York, 

West    Shon    &    Buffalo    (New    Y..rk    Central)    in    a    similar 

lie   went   with    the    Xew    York   Central   as   a 

clerk.  later   he   became  assistant   auditor   of   pas- 

auditor  >>f  passenger  ai 
On  M  ,  he  was  appointed  general 

ruar)    1.   1910,  auditor  of  miscellaneous  accounts, 
which  eld  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 
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became  an  operator-yard  clerk  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Hamlet,  X.  C.  The  following  year  he  became  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  dispatcher  at  Raleigh,  X.  C,  and,  in 
1902,  was  promoted  to  dispatcher  in  the  same  office  Four 
years  later  he  was  promoted  to  chief  dispatcher  at  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  and,  in  1907,  was  transferred  to  Hamlet,  X.  C. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  at  Hamlet  and.  in  1912. 
was  transferred  to  Americus,  Ga.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  with  headquarters 
ksonville.  From  August,  1918,  to  July,  1919,  he  served 
as  terminal  manager  under  the  Railroad  Administration  of 
all  lines  entering  Jacksonville  and  then  served  for  a  time  as 
superintendent  at  Jacksonville.  In  August.  1920,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  superintendent  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Norfolk,  Ya..  and  in  September  of  the 
following  year  was  appointed  general  agent  on  the  general 
manager's  staff,  in  which  position  he  was  serving  at  the  time 
i  if  his  recent  appointment. 

Traffic 

W.    R.    Graham    has   been    appointed   commercial   agent   of 
luthern  with  headquarters  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss 

H.  W.  Stigler  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Kansas.  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  effective  May  1. 

C.  M.  Shaftoe  has  been  appointed  Xew  England  passenger 
agent  of  the  Xew  York,  Xew  Haven  \-  Hartford  «nd  the 
Xew  England  Steamship  Company  with  headquarters  at  South 
Station.    Boston. 

Mechanical 

James   E.    Goodwin    has    returned   to    the    Northern    Pacific 

as  master  mechanic  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  after  a  five  months' 
leave  of  absence  and  John  A.  Marshall,  acting  master 
mechanic,  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines  at 
Duluth. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

L.    J.    Hughes,    assistant    engineer    on    the    Chicago,    Rock 
Island    &     Pacific,    with    headquarters    at    Chicago,    has    been 
division  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
ive    May    15.  A.   C.   Bradley,   who   has    been 

transferred    to    Fairbury.    Neb  .  J.   G.    Bloom,   who 

has  been  promoted  to  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
system,  with  headquarters  at   Chica{ 
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The  third  of  the  series  of  articles  by  Samuel  0.  Dunn,  editor 
of  the  Railway  Age,  dealing  with  European  Railways  appears 
on    another   page   of   this   issue.     The 
Poor  nrst  two  articles  had  to  do  primarily 

Passenger  Service  with  the  activities  of  the  International 
in  Europe  Railway  Congress  at  Rome.   The  pres- 

ent article,  however,  is  made  up  en- 
tirely of  Mr.  Dunn's  observations  of  railway  service  in  Italy, 
France  and  Switzerland.  His  portrayal  of  conditions  there 
does  not  give  a  particularly  happy  picture.  The  war,  of 
course,  retarded  railway  development  more  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country.  The  building  of  equipment  for  high-class 
passenger  service  suffered  particularly  and  it  is  the  difficulty 
of  securing  accommodations  and  the  overcrowding  of  trains 
which  is  most  trying  to  the  traveler  in  Continental  Europe 
at  the  present  time.  Other  conditions  exist  which  are  less 
excusable.  The  customs  and  passport  formalities  at  inter- 
national borders,  of  which  there  are  many  more  since  the 
war,  are  made  needlessly  uncomfortable  for  the  traveler. 
Customs  examinations  are,  of  course,  necessary  but  there  is 
little  excuse  for  the  passport  nuisance,  especially  between  the 
countries  allied  in  the  war.  Europe  might  learn  much  from 
the  ease  of  traveling  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  things  to  admire  about  these 
foreign  railways.  The  speed  of  express  trains  in  France  has 
been  restored  to  the  high  rate  of  pre-war  days.  Another 
point  deserving  favorable  comment  is  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  seats  in  these  trains  as  compared  with  our  own.  This, 
Mr.  Dunn  says,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  seats  provided 
for  daytime  use  by  making  up  the  berths  in  the  sleeping  cars. 
All  in  all,  however,  it  seems  likely  that  the  American  tourists 
who  are  now  "invading"  Continental  Europe  will  come  back 
with  a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the  adequacy,  comfort 
and  speed  of  American  passenger  service. 


Few,  provisions  in  the  working  agreements  with  the  train 
service  organizations  are  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  man- 
agements or  more  demoralizing  to  the 
One  Way  to  employees  than  that  regarding  over- 
Reduce  time.  The  heavy  penalty  constitutes 
Overtime  a  severe  tax  on  operation,  while  it  of- 
fers an  incentive  to  the  crews  to  loiter 
on  the  road  rather  than  to  get  their  trains  into  the  terminal. 
The  local  operating  officers  on  one  road  have  set  out  to  re- 
duce this  overtime  by  offering  a  counter  attraction  to  the 
men.  On  one  division  they  found  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  crew  to  take  a  tonnage  train  over  the  road  in  approxi- 
mately seven  hours.  As  an  incentive  to  a  crew  to  make  a 
good  run  they  offered  to  provide  a  return  train  on  arrival 
so  that  the  men  could  get  home  without  a  long  tie-up  at 
the  away-from-home  terminal  and  then  have  24  hours  or 
more  at  home  while  making  the  same  mileage  as  before. 
On  another  division  where  a  slightly  longer  time  was  re- 
quired to  make  the  run  with  a  tonnage  train,  it  was  found 
possible  to  provide  time  freight  trains  for  the  return  trip 
so  that  the  crews  could  make  the  round  trip  well  within  16 
hours.  On  another  division  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
perfect  such  an  arrangement,  the  engine  districts  were  re- 
arranged to  require  approximately  14  hours  for  the  run, 
with  the  result  that  a  crew  which  began  to  earn  overtime 


ran  the  danger  of  being  tied  up  on  the  road.  In  each  ol 
these  instances  overtime  became  a  dead  issue  because  the 
men  were  offered  an  incentive  to  avoid  rather  than  to  earn 
it.  If  the  managements  will  offer  the  men  equally  favorable 
inducements  to  move  their  trains  over  the  road  as  the  rules 
now  offer  for  delays  en  route,  the  overtime  provision  can 
be  made  very  largely  a  dead  letter. 


Few  Americans  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word  "propaganda" 
until  the  activities  of  Germany  in  this  country  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  war  became  known. 
More  Quite    naturally,    then,    the    Germans, 

German  who  were  the  first  to  engage  in  propa- 

Propaganda  ganda  on  a  large  scale,  have  not  for- 
gotten that  there  is  such  a  thing.  They 
are  still  using  it  against  the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
The  most  recent  example  of  such  activity  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  a  letter  from  E.  St.  J.  Greble,  Jr., 
manager  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works'  office  at  Bucha- 
rest, Roumania,  to  a  New  York  newspaper.  This  letter 
was  in  protest  to  Berlin  dispatches  which  had  appeared  in 
that  paper  alleging  that  American  locomotives  in  service  in 
Roumania  were  proving  unsatisfactory.  Now  it  happens 
that  just  the  contrary  is  true;  the  American  locomotives  are 
proving  entirely  satisfactory  and  are  being  used  to  bring  in 
trains  which  German  locomotives  can  not  handle.  Last  year 
we  had  the  privilege  of  translating  and  publishing  an  official 
statement  denying  similar  scurrilous  reports  about  American 
locomotives  in  service  in  Belgium.  Indications  were  that 
this  propaganda,  too,  emanated  from  Germany.  If  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  Germany  is  attempting  to  reinstate  her 
industry  in  the  world's  markets,  then  let  our  manufacturers 
know  with  what  unscrupulous  competitors  they  have  to  deal ! 
Moreover,  prospective  buyers  of  German  goods  should  learn 
the  character  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  gain  their  good- 
will and  take  their  promises  and  representations  with  the 
necessary  grain  of  salt. 


It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  becoming  more  generally  appreciated, 
that  the  majority  of  railroad  shops  are  not  equipped  with 
machinery  sufficiently  powerful  to 
Possibilities  of  work  high  speed  steel  tools  to  any- 
High  Speed  Tools  where  near  their  capacity.  A  longer 
Not  Realized  time  than  necessary,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired to  repair  cars  and  locomotives 
and  labor  costs  are  correspondingly  higher.  This  condition 
could  hardly  be  otherwise  since  a  large  proportion  of  pres- 
ent shop  machinery  is  ten  or  more  years  old.  Even  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  the  problem  of  tool  experts  to  develop 
cutting  tools  which  would  utilize  the  full  power  of  machines. 
Today  the  problem  is  reversed.  The  extent  to  which  mod- 
ern manufacturers  have  been  successful  in  developing  both 
accurate,  high  production  machines  and  cutting  tools  which 
stress  them  to  the  limit  is  little  short  of  astounding.  The 
development  of  modern  automobiles  would  have  been  an 
absolute  impossibility  without  modern  machine  tools.  The 
supremacy  of  America  both  industrially  and  mechanically 
is  also  dependent  on  such  tools.  It  is  an  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  the  railroad  industry,  holding  as  it  does  sec- 
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ond  place  among  the  industries  of  the  country,  should  not 
b'sfied   until  i  nl    shop   machinery   and 

tools  are  replaced  by  modern  equipment.  Is  there  any  in- 
herent reason  why  the  average  railroad  shop  should  always 
be  considered  the  last  place  to  look  for  productive  machin- 
ery and  efficient  methods? 


The  most  obvious  thing  to  say  about  the  wrecking  of  the 
Lehigh   Valley  fast  passenger  train  at  a  highway  crossing, 

reported  in  the  Kail-way  Age,  May  20, 

Automobiles        l  oj_\  page  1176,  is  that  this  is  a'  rare 

as  Wreckers  of     occurrence;  that,  usually,  the  person  or 

Passenger  Trains  persons  in  the  automobile  will  be  the 

only  sufferers  from  defying  a  hundred- 
ton  locomotive,  running  at  a  mile  a  minute;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  automobile  freight  trucks,  the  use  of  which 
is  constantly  increasing,  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  ten 
tons,  truck  and  load  together,  one  realizes  that  derailments 
at  crossings  are  likely  to  become  less  rare.  Heavy  auto- 
mobile truck-,  requiring  perfect  braking  apparatus,  seem 
to  be  entrusted  to  inexperienced  or  untrained  drivers  as  freely 
re  the  smaller  vehicles  of  former  days,  A  ten-ton  ob- 
-ily  thrown  aside.  Solely  as  an  element  in 
Self-preservation,  railroads  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  hand,  as 
c  itizcns.  in  the  regulation  of  automobiles.  In  the  light  of 
such  a  case  as  this  last  one,  the  idea  of  improving  the-  situa- 
tion by  calling  on  the  owner  of  the  automobile  to  pay  for  the 
damage  he  has  done  to  railroad  property  seems  almost 
ridiculous.  By  the  way,  what  rule  of  law  or  reason  would 
justify  a  court  in  requiring  the  railroad  company  to  pay 
damages  to  the  passengers  injured  in  the  North  Leroy  de- 
railment? 


news    item-    from    rennessee,    Pennsylvania   and   New 
York  printed  in  the  Railway  Age,  May  20,   1 '»_':.  page  1192, 
afford  encouraging  evidence  that  the  en- 
How  Can  We       forcemeat  of  tin    stop-look-listen  rule 
Educate  the        at  highway  crossings  is  making  prog- 
Auto  Driver?        n>s — though  the  progress  is  extremely 
slow.     It   seems  that   in   Tennessee  a 
lieriod   of   five  years   has   been   required   to  bring   about    a 
realization  that  there  i-  on  the  statute  books  a  law  requiring 
automobile's  to  -tup;  five  years  to  bring  about  a  realization  of 
the  well-known   fact  that  printing  a  regulative  law   in  the 
book  frequently  has  do  effect  at  all  in  actual  regu- 
lation     A  correspondent   in  Tennessee,  commenting  on  the 
fac  t  that  in  hi-  -tatc   (as  in  i  r)   the    majoi 

motorist.-  seem  to  drive  regardless  of  all  warnings,  includ 

ing  plainly  lettered  board-  set  Up  at  tin-  side  '>f  the-  m.nl.  <  alls 
for  the  improvement  of  such  roadside  sign  tg  them 

from  the- 1  onfusing  influent  e-  of  othei 

iduce  t"  safe  ample,  advertisements      This 

more  feature-  of  highway  regulation  in  which  railroads 
■.ill  be  obliged,  for  their  own  protection 

i  in.  h  round  disk, 

on  a  pei-t.  set  up  ch  railroad  crossing,  has 

'ine-  c  ritie  isn  iffii  iently  large  and 

It    would    help    tn   make     it    -  if    all 

re  required  to  be  taken  down 
■  I  a  low  to  regulate  bill  boards,  undi  i 
which  taken  in  at  leasl  one  dty,  looking  to 

the  removal  e.f  all  bill-h  ire  within   100  m   of  im 

•  ir\    improvement, 
feir   which    th  1        The   law  . 

wholly  perm 
■■ 
if  local  ntiment  will  I  before  there 

■•-,  however, 


lias  made  a  good>  start,  which  should  be  imitated  elsewhere. 
High  speeds  are  now  permitted  freely  on  highways  all  over 
the  country.  To  keep  up  this  practice  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  safety  there  ought  to  be  a  complete  scientific  and 
uniform  system  of  roadside  signals,  to  cover  all  dangerous 
points.  It  may  seem  fanciful  to  propose  the  actual  carrying 
out  of  such  an  idea,  for  the  obstacles  to  anything  of  the 
kind  would  be  great;  but  the  need  is  very  plain.  And  it  is 
plain  that  public  spirited  railroad  officers  have  a  dutv  in 
the-  matter;  are  not  they,  by  reason  of  their  long  experience 
in  signaling  for  high  speeds,  better  qualified  than  any  other 
i  itizens  to  formulate  a  correct  plan? 


Surprising  as  it  may  seem  there  is  relatively  little  informa- 
tion  available  regarding   the   amount   of   traffic    which    rail 

should    normally    carry    before    it    is 

Promising  Field    worn  to  the  point  that  requires  renew- 

for  al.      Such   limited   data  as  have   been 

Investigation       collected    indicate    that    the    tonnage 

carried  increases  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  the  weight  of  the  section.  In  other  words,  the 
experience  of  those  roads  which  have  adopted  the  heavier 
sections  in  recant  years  indicates  that  the  investment  in  the 
added  metal  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  increased 
service,  without  considering  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  the  better  riding  qualities  of  the  stiffer 
rail.  Not  enough  information  has,  however,  been  collected 
up  to  the  present  time  to  enable  this  statement  to  be  made 
conclusively.  For  this  reason  a  plan  of  co-operative  action 
which  the  Rail  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
e  iation  has  perfected  recently  with  two  universities  holds 
much  of  promise.  Through  arrangements  made  with  Pro- 
fessor Herman  Diederichs,  director  of  Sibley  School  of 
Engineering  of  Cornell  University,  10  senior  students  of 
that  institution  are  now  making  a  detailed  investigation  of 
the  rate  of  wear  of  rails  of  sections  ranging  from  90-lb.  to 
U6-lb.  per  yard  on  tangent  tracks  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Measurements 
are  being  taken  on  rails  which  have  carried  traffic-  ranging 
from  10,000,000  tons  to  300.000.000  tons.  Similar  ar- 
rangements are  al-o  being  perfected  with  the  University  <>i 
Arizona  for  studies  on  track-  oi  the  11  Pas  i  &  Southwestern 
and  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  results  of  a  large  number 
of  observations  of  wear  on  rails  of  varying  section  and 
service  on  different   railways  in  various  parts  of  the  country 

should  go  far  in  establishing  the  life  which  may  reasonably 

pected  from  rail  of  various  section-  and  promoting 
uniformity  in  renewals.  This  plan  will  also  bring  the 
Students  in  contact  with  the  practical  problems  of  railwa\ 
Operation  which  should  result  to  the  future  benefit  of  tho-e 
who  enter  railway   service.      It   is   to  In-  hoped   that   the   Kail 

committee  may  be  able  to  interest  other  universities  in  this 
work  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  students  ami  the  railways. 


Striking  proof  that   the  business  of  the  country  is  not   being 
seriously    retarded   hv    freight   rate^   i-   afforded   bj    re-cent    re- 
port-; of  freight  COT  loading  which  show 

Car  Loading       ttia.1  general  business,  e-xclu-ive  of  coal, 
Shows  Business     i-  moving  over  the  railroad-  at  B 

Revival  UT  rate  i'1-1"  '<  was  even  in  1920,  the 

peak  year  of  railroad  traffic    and  before 

th.'  late-t  advance  in  rate-    Lor  the  week  ending  Max  13,  the 
number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  59,  an 

tmpared  with  the  corresponding  week 
"f  las)  year,  in  spite  <>f  the  fad  that  less  than  half  of  the 
normal  amount  of  ,  o.d  w  now  movie       i  [  tra 

that  week.   7  •  !,109  ear-  1.---  than  the  move- 

ment f..r  tin-  corresponding  week  last  year.    If  this  amount 
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of  coal  were  added  the  total  loading  would  have  been  859,- 
000,  as  compared  with  843,000  cars  loaded  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1920.  A  similar  statement  may  be  made 
of  the  other  weeks  since  thi  coal  strike  began.  Presi- 
dent Harding,  in  his  address  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week,  expressed  in  a  way  that 
attracts  more  public  attention  than  the  weekly  reports  of 
railroad  car  loadings  a  fart  to  which  they  have  been  steadily 
pointing  for  several  weeks,  namely,  that  "business  is  reviv- 
ing" and  "our  country  is  finding  itself  again.'"  When  reports 
of  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation for  April  and  the  first  part  of  May  -how  more  cars 
loaded  than  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year, 
in  spite  of  the  loss  of  coal  traffic,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  business  is  not  only  improving  but  it  has  im- 
proved. As  practically  all  business  involves  transportation 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  rough  index  of  the  gen- 
eral activity  of  the  country  than  is  afforded  by  these  weekly 
car  loading  figures.  The  President  not  only  called  attention 
to  what  has  happened,  but  he  declared  that:  "Undoubtedly 
there  is  more  than  a  mere  business  revival  in  sight.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  We  do  not  intend  ever  to  be 
discouraged  for  a  long  time."  Supplementing  this  address, 
it  was  announced  on  the  following  day  that  reports  to  the 
White  House  indicate  a  shortage  of  labor  already  in  many 
localities,  a  highly  gratifying  improvement  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  in  most  branches  of  industry,  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  distressing  shortage  of  common  labor  within 
90  days.  The  reports  have  convinced  President  Harding 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  wholesome  revival  which  he  ex- 
pects to  continue.  To  all  of  which  the  Railway  Age  may 
properly  add  that  these  statements  were  made  prior  to  the 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commossion  reducing 
freight  rates  and  also  before  the  dinner  at  which  the  President 
urged  the  railroads  voluntarily  to  reduce  rates. 


The  Rate  Decision 

The  opinions  which  will  be  expressed  with  reference  to 
the  rate  decision  announced  on  Wednesday  will  vary  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  degree  of  optimism  felt  by  the  one 
expressing  the  opinion  as  to  the  present  general  business 
situation.  The  Commission's  findings  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
proximate 10  per  cent  decrease  in  freight  rates  are  made 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  1921,  at  the  higher  rates,  the 
carriers  earned  only  3.3  per  cent  on  their  property  invest- 
ment. They  are  similarly  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
rate  of  5.83  per  cent  earned  in  March,  1922,  was  largely 
due  to  the  heavy  coal  movement  in  anticipation  of  the  coal 
strike.  Business,  however,  is  picking  up.  Those  of  us  who 
are  optimists  are  hoping  that  it  is  going  to  pick  up  soon 
enough  and  sufficiently  enough  so  that  increases  in  tonnage 
will  overcome  the  reduction  in  receipts  per  ton  or  per  ton- 
mile.  The  Commission  declares  its  business  judgment  to 
be  to  that  effect.  We  hope  that  it  has  decided  correctly. 
One  question  that  arises  in  connection  with  the  rate  deci- 
sion is  as  to  whether  the  reductions  suggested  should  have 
been  general  or  should  have  been  confined  to  the  basic  com- 
modities and  we  shall  probably  hear  more  about  this.  That 
some  reductions  should  have  been  expected  is  hardly  in 
question.  General  sentiment  throughout  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  it  and  that  is  always  a  powerful  factor.  The  public 
has  felt  for  some  time  that  rates  were  too  high  and  that  the 
result  of  the  high  rates  was  to  act  as  a  check  on  business. 
That  theory  is  not  holeproof.  The  depression  of  1921  was 
due  to  many  causes  and  would  have  occurred  with  high 
freight  rates  or  low  freight  rates,  and,  at  present,  business  is 
picking  up  in  excellent  fashion  at  the  present  high  rates. 
Nevertheless,  the  high  rates  have  been  a  detriment,  particu- 
larly because  they  have  upset  commercial  relationships  and 


have  borne  severely  on  certain  commodities  and  on  certain 
producing  centers.  The  tenor  of  the  times  was  in  favor  of 
some  reductions. 

Nor  were  the  reductions  unexpected.  The  manner  in 
which  surrounding  circumstances  accompanied — whether  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise — the  announcement  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  is  worthy  of  comment.  The  calling  of  the 
conference  with  President  Harding  last  Saturday  evening 
indicated  that  things  were  about  to  happen.  The  decision 
followed  the  press  reports  of  what  was  done  at  the  White 
House  sufficiently  close  so  that  the  favorable  effect  of  the 
one  were  carried  over  to  the  other.  Business  psychology  is 
more  or  less  of  an  inexplicable  sort  of  thing.  It  has  a 
manner  when  the  general  trend  of  affairs  is  optimistic  of 
emphasizing  anything  that  has  a  trace  of  optimism.  It  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  action  which  has  been 
embodied  in  the  rate  decision  will  accelerate  the  present  busi- 
ness revival. 

The  administration  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  towards 
encouraging  public  opinion  to  believe  that  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  would  assist  the  revival  of  business  upon  which 
the  Administration  is  placing  so  much  hope.  It  seems  only 
fair  that  the  Administration  should  now  supplement  its 
efforts  and  exert  itself  in  the  coal  situation.  It  can  do  more 
towards  settling  the  affair  than  any  other  parties  in  the 
present  mix-up.  The  roads  are  at  present  losing  at  least  80,- 
000  cars  of  coal  traffic  weekly  or  in  other  words  this  amount 
of  coal  traffic  is  being  deferred  until  after  the  end  of  the 
strike.  The  unbalancing  of  the  coal  traffic  will  be  a  handi- 
cap in  many  ways  taking  the  year  as  a  whole.  The  Ad- 
ministration, it  would  seem,  would  do  the  wise  thing,  if  it 
now  directed  its  efforts  towards  restoring  the  traffic  supplied 
by  the  mines. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  shown  itself 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  Com- 
mission has  accepted  the  view  that  it  can  do  something  to- 
wards bringing  about  or  assisting  the  revival  of  business. 
The  Board  seems  to  have  no  such  attitude  and  the  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  Commission's  decision  is  that  conditions 
are  such  that  the  actions  on  one  body  are  not  more  closely 
correlated  with  those  of  the  other.  The  Labor  Board  is 
willing  to  go  on  subsidizing  railroad  shop  labor  by  permitting 
it  a  rate  of  wages  much  above  that  for  similar  work  in  other 
industries,  and  to  permit  this  class  of  labor  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  who  pay  the  freight 
rates. 

Further,  the  revival  of  business  is  now  on.  Does  not  the 
Labor  Board  know  that  when  business  picks  up  to  a  gradu- 
ally greater  extent  the  carriers  will  need  all  the  cars  and 
locomotives  they  can  secure?  Has  it  not  been  advised  that 
the  percentages  of  bad-order  cars  and  unserviceable  loco- 
motives are  almost  hopelessly  high  and  that  repairs  are  being 
postponed  for  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  present 
high  wage  scales?  There  is  some  talk  that  the  Labor  Board's 
decision  is  to  be  handed  down  July  1 — the  day  on  which 
the  present  rate  decision  will  presumably  become  effective. 
One  hopes  that  this  belief  is  correct.  The  Board's  decision 
cannot  be  made  public  too  soon  in  view  of  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  railroads  can  do  otherwise 
than  accept  the  Commission's  decision  to  reduce  rates.  They 
should,  however,  make  their  assent  of  greatest  value  to  them- 
selves and  the  public.  There  is  no  reason,  for  example, 
why,  in  making  it,  they  cannot  point  out  that  their  coal 
traffic  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  and  that  the  Administra- 
tion should  take  a  hand  in  adjusting  the  situation.  They 
should  certainly  express  themselves  about  the  activities — or 
rather  the  lack  of  activity — of  the  Labor  Board  with  refer- 
ence to  the  shop  wages  decision.    " 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
comment  and  guesswork  about  the  purpose  of  the  President 
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in  calling  the  chief  executives  together  at  dinner  to  talk  over 
the  rate  question.  Because  of  the  announced  intention  of  the 
Administration  to  put  more  business  in  government  and  less 
government  in  business,  it  has  appeared  to  many  that  the 
President  was  using  this  opportunity  of  cultivating  better  re- 
lations between  the  government  and  the  railroads.  He  was 
undoubtedly  informed  of  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  rates,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  his  action  and  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Administration  were  such  as  to  induce  the  Commission 
to  seek  to  have  the  railroads  make  a  voluntary  reduction, 
rather  than  have  the  Commission  issue  a  formal  order.  If 
this  is  true,  then  it  would  seem  wise  for  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives to  accept  it  in  this  spirit  and  to  take  such  action  as 
will  strengthen  the  roads  with  the  public  and  the  Administra- 
tion and  insure  more  cordial  relations  in  the  future. 

Analyzing  the  rate  decision  as  a  whole,  one  is  inclined 
to  feel  optimistic  about  it.  The  decision  calls  for  reduc- 
tions of  about  10  per  cent,  but  it  includes  those  reductions 
which  have  already  gone  into  effect  through  previous  formal 
orders.  The  public  was  asking  for  lower  rates  and  its 
getting  them  should  have  a  salutary  effect  on  business.  It 
•  a  sane  guess  that  business  will  revive  sufficiently  to 
make  up  in  tonnage  what  will  be  lost  in  revenue  per  ton. 
A  "sane  guess,"  of  course,  is  not  a  certainty,  but  it  will  be 
more  of  a  certainty  if  the  coal  and  labor  situations  are  ironed 
out  with  some  degree  of  promptitude. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Commission  should 
have  determined  upon  a  rate  of  return  of  5\i  per  cent. 
The  Act  established  a  rate  of  Sy2  per  cent  with  the  proviso 
that  j  j  per  cent  might  be  added  for  improvements  charge- 
able to  capital  account.  The  carriers  need  these  improve- 
ments as  much  as  ever.  Presumably  the  figure  of  5;i  was 
chosen  because  of  its  psychological  effect,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  look  better  to  the  public  than  6  per  cent.  Public 
bodies  frequently  have  a  way  of  doing  things  in  this  manner. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  satisfied  that  the  rate  was  not  reduced 
more  than  J4  per  cent.  We  are  not  overly  impressed  by  what 
-ion    says    about    federal    taxation. 


Enlarging  the  Ananias  Class 

((I    abok"    is   the   name   of   a    weekly   paper  published   in 
1— <    Washington   by  the  railway  labor  unions  to  dissemi- 
nate   propaganda    among    railway     employees   to  discredit 
private  management  and  promote  the  Plumb  plan. 

In  its  issue  for  April  1  this  paper  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dunn  in  Ananias  Class."  It  quoted  the  following 
Statement  made  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  A' 

D    in  address  before  the  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Mimic 
apolis  on  March  11:     "The  main  reason  for  existin 
is  that  the  average  wage  per  hour  of  railway  employ 
120    per   cent    higher   than    In  •  "      It    thei 

i  va  epted  I  Kinn's  Btatemenl 

truth,  sent  it  out  over  its  wire>;  and   it   was  given  a   position 

of  prominence  in  practically  every  daily  paper."    "Labor" 

I   tii  it      I  hlnn'l    itS  ■  Jae,"  and  added 

■   of  railway  em]  L  sed  59  !  per 

ient  during  the  last  five  years,  doI  '  laimed 

l  ■     -  inding  of  the  United  States  Railway 

gath<  r.  ,1  iv  lusivi  ly  from  railroad 

!  e   found   in   'Report 

•  ies'   i  ompiled   by  the   board    in   i  i 

I  prr  hour   in 

1916   with  the  pr.  I 

minis 
the   'III   per 

I  by  the  hou  In  Novem 


ber,  1921,  the  latest  month  for  which  statistics  of  the  Inter- 
'  'inmerce  Commission  are  available,  the  average  earn- 
ings per  hour  of  railway  employees  paid  by  the  hour  were 
<>1  8  c<  in-  This  was  an  increase  per  hour  of  34  cents,  or 
122  per  cent. 

•ml,  tlie  Labor  Hoard  in  October,  1921,  issued  "Report 
No  Wage  Series."     This  did  not  give  any  statistics  re- 

garding wages  per  hour.  It  did  not  give  statistics  for  any 
date  earlier  than  December,  1917,  which  was  only  four  years, 
and  not  five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  wage  figures  given 
by  the  board  for  1921.  The  board's  report  showed  that  the 
average  monthly  rate  in  December,  1917,  was  $78.06,  and 
that  after  the  reduction  in  wages  on  July  1,  1921,  it  was 
SI  24.27,  or  59.2  per  cent  more. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Dunn  gave  average  hourly  earnings 
for  two  periods  approximately  fivt  years  apart  and  "Labor" 
attempted  to  refute  them  by  giving  monthly  rates  of  pay  for 
two  periods  only  four  years  apart. 

Why  is  there  such  a  wide  difference  between  the  relative 
tses  shown  by  the  hourly  earnings  and  the  monthly 
r  t  -  -  One  reason  is,  of  course,  that  one  of  the  comparisons 
mule  was  between  statistics  for  1916  and  1921,  and  the 
other  between  statistics  for  December,  l'»17,  and  the  latter 
part  of  1921;  and  there  were  substantial  increases  of 
in  1916  and  1917.  Another  and  the  most  important  reason 
i<  that  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  established,  that  employ - 
-  a  result  now  work  fewer  hours  per  month  for  their 
monthly  rate  of  pay  than  they  did  in  L916  and  that,  of 
course,  in  consequence  their  hourly  earnings  show  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  increase  than  their  monthly  earnings. 
I  tnally,  the  monthly  rate  given  by  the  Labor  Board  included 
no  earnings  for  overtime  work. 

But  why  use  the  hourly  earnings  instead  of  the  monthly 
rates?  First,  because  the  employees  demanded  and  have  ob- 
tained reductions  in  their  hours  of  work  as  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves. Secondly,  because  the  increase  in  the  hourly  earnings 
i-  tin  true  measure  of  the  increase  in  the  o|vrating  expenses 
of  the  railways  which  has  been  caused  by  both  the  reduction 
in  hours  of  work  and  the  advances  in  wages  which  have  been 
made.  The  reduction  in  hours  of  work  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  railways  to  employ  more  men  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
work.  This,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  average  wage  per 
hour,  has  increased  the  payroll,  and  it  is  the  increase  in  the 
total  payroll  which  has  contributed  most  to  the  increase  in 
-    which    has    made   necessary    the    present 

Hou  accurately  under  normal  conditions  the  increase  in 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay  conforms  to  the  increase  in  the  total 
payroll  is  illustrated  by  the  following  fact-:  Between  1917 
ind  1920  the  average  earnings  per  hour  of  employees  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis  increased  from  31.8  cents  to  66.5  cents, 
or  109  per  cent,  between  the  same  ve.irs  the  total  increase 
m  the  payroll  was  from  $1,740,000,000  to  $3,6  - 
or  112  percent.  The  freight  business  handled  in  1920  was 
only  >'  •  per  cent  greater  than  in  1917. 

If  railway  employees  were  working  as  many  hours  per 
i  month,  now  as  in  1916  they  would  be  earning  ap- 
proximately 120  per  ient  more  than  in  1916  per  day  and  per 
month,  lli.it  the  daily  ami  monthly  earnings  per  employee 
have  not  increased  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  hourly 
earnings  or  the  total  payroll  is  due  to  the  fad  that  they  have 
chosen  to  have  their  hour-  of  work  per  Aw  and  per  month 
ndii. 

We   are   not   unaware   that   the   Plumb  plan   agitators   who 
..In  "I  .il.or"  will  not  lie  influenced  by  the  foregoing  Btab 
metit  of  i.i.i  for  themselves  the  membership  in  the 

.s  Club  which  the)   have  offered   to  the  editor  of  the 

\\  ■   fully   for  the  information   of 

railway  employees   and   other  persons  who  really   wanl   to 

know    them 
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Is  the  Engineer  to  Blame  ? 

Few  imi I  sports  are  more  popular  today  than  that  of 
diagnosing  the  railroad  ills,  and  the  cure-  which  are 
offered  in  consequence  are  nearly  as  varied  as  the  number 
of  diagnosticians.  A  new  remedy  comes  from  Roger  W. 
Babson,  who  finds  that  among  other  ills  the  railroads  are 
suffering  from  too  many  civil  engineers  in  high  places.  We 
feel  that  an  indictment  of  those  railway  executives  who  fall 
within  this  class  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

"The  construction  period  of  railroading  is  gone  by,"  says 
Mr.  Babson,  "there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  civil  engineer 
should  run  a  railroad  today  than  that  he  should  run  the 
Woolworth  business  or  the  Sears-Roebuck  business."  Ap- 
parently Mr.  Babson's  conception  of  railway  engineering 
and  construction  conforms  to  the  popular  impression  which 
pictures  a  man  behind  a  transit  fitting  curves  to  a  mountain 
canyon.  Such  railroad  construction,  of  course,  is  a  matter 
of  the  past,  but  is  there  no  work  for  the  engineer  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  Cedar  Hill  yard  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  8:  Hartford,  in  the  building  of  the  new 
Union  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago,  or  in  the  direction 
of  maintenance  of  way  work  on  an  enormous  property  like 
the  Pennsylvania?  But  the  field  of  the  engineer  in  railway 
service  is  by  no  means  limited  to  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  way.  per  se.  Ample  testimony  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  engineer  in  the  gradually  increasing  complication  of 
railway  operation  is  to  be  had  daily,  and  no  better  evidence 
is  to  be  found  than  the  increasing  reliance  which  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  is  placing  on  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  for  the  study  of  technical  problems 
of  railway  operation. 

But  to  turn  to  the  question  of  executives — civil  engineers 
have  been  chosen  as  railway  executives  not  because  they  were 
civil  engineers  but  because  some  of  them  have  developed  into 
efficient  operating  officers,  and  surely  such  names  as  Rea, 
Kruttschnitt,  Loree,  Storey,  Kelly.  Dice  and  Pearson  are 
received  with  exactly  as  much  confidence  when  signed  to 
an  annual  report  as  those  of  other  railway  presidents  whose 
early  training  was  along  somewhat  different  lines. 


The  Needs  of  Water  Transportation 

r\NE  of  the  principal  objections  to  "government  in  busi- 
^  ness"  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently 
places  the  spending  of  other  people's  money  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  consider  all  too  lightly  the  responsibility  thus 
placed  upon  them.  This  attitude  is  frequently  manifested  by 
the  War  department  in  its  control  over  railway  crossings  of 
navigable  streams.  The  building  of  new  bridges,  or  the 
reconstruction  of  old  ones,  usually  calls  for  extravagant  re- 
quirements as  to  the  clear  width  and  height  of  channel  open- 
ings with  apparently  no  effort  to  balance  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  by  the  existing  or  potential  river 
transportat:on  with  the  enormous  burden  placed  upon  actual 
and  thoroughly  established  rail  transportation. 

This  subject  has  been  given  attention  previously  in  these 
I  olumns  but  merits  further  reference  because  of  the  par- 
ticularly illuminating  demonstration  of  the  mental  processes 
of  the  War  department  in  spending  the  railroads'  money. 
The  Cincinnati  Southern's  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  which 
was  recentlv  reconstructed,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  provides  a  waterway  opening  that  is  500  ft.  wide  and 
has  a  clear  height  of  about  40  ft.  above  maximum  high  water 
and  81  ft.  above  average  low  water.  The  high  water  clear- 
ance was  not  considered  sufficient,  so  provision  was  made 
in  the  original  bridge  for  an  auxiliary  high  water  channel 
along  the  Kentucky  shore  in  the  form  of  a  draw  span  hav- 
ing a  total  length  of  370  ft.  and  providing  two  channel  open- 
ings of  approximately  150  ft.  each. 


When  plan-  for  reconstructing  the  bridge  were  submitted 
to  the  War  department,  the  requirements  imposed  for  the 
high  water  channel  in  replacing  the  old  swing  span  were 
^uch  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  provide  a  clear  span  for  the 
entire  distance  between  the  two  rest  piers  of  the  swing  bridge. 
That  is,  a  365-ft.  lift  span  was  provided  so  that  the  old 
pivot  pier  might  be  removed.  This  requirement  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  swing  span 
ever  having  been  turned  following  the  test  made  at  the  time 
of  its  completion  45  years  ago. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  was  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  requirements  and  when  the  work  was 
completed,  and  the  costly  lift  span  was  ready  for  use  except 
for  the  razing  of  the  old  pivot  pier,  the  river  steamer  interests 
petitioned  to  have  this  pier  left  in  place  so  that  it  could 
continue  to  serve  as  an  ice  breaker  for  the  protection  of 
steamers  moored  down  stream  from  it  during  times  when  the 
ice  was  running.  The  cost  of  the  real  or  fancied  require- 
ments of  a  visionary  inland  water  transportation  cannot  be 
scrutinized  too  carefully  in  these  times  when  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  rail  transportation  is  the  topic  of  the  hour. 


Trying  to  Hold  Down  Coal  Prices 

Daii.rdaiis  should  find  considerable  of  interest  in  the  an- 
*■  *•  nouncements  from  Washington  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  Secretary  Hoover  to  bring  about  a  plan  of  co-operation 
among  the  coal  mine  operators  to  prevent  a  runaway  coal 
market  and  incidental  high  prices  as  a  result  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  coal  production  by  the  strike.  This  plan  is  being 
tried  as  a  substitute  for  the  system  of  price  regulation  which 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  during  the  war. 

As  indicated  by  the  dinners  at  the  White  House  attended 
by  steel  and  railroad  executives  last  week,  the  President  is 
a  firm  believer  that  much  can  be  accomplished  by  calling 
men  together  around  a  table  for  a  frank  discussion  of  im- 
portant problems.  The  coal  operators  are  rather  too  numer- 
ous to  be  invited  to  dinner  together,  but  Mr.  Hoover  got 
about  50  of  them,  representing  over  half  of  the  output  of  the 
mines  now  in  production,  into  a  conference,  at  which  it  was 
proposed  to  call  a  general  conference  of  coal  operators  to 
consider  plans  for  the  better  co-ordination  of  coal  distribu- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  profiteering  by  the  formation  of 
central  and  district  committees  to  take  measures  to  as  ure 
the  direct  progress  of  coal  to  the  consumer  in  proportion  to 
his  need  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Garfield  prices  adjusted  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  Although  the  conference  was  open 
to  the  press  and  although  it  was  proposed  that  representa- 
tives of  the  government  be  members  of  the  central  committee, 
it  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  at- 
torney general  to  see  if  it  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  intended 
to  prevent  combinations  and  agreements  to  raise  prices. 

Mr.  Hoover  does  not  express  complete  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  plan  but  says  it  is  worth  trying  and  as  large 
consumers  of  coal  the  railroads  will  doubtless  wish  him  well. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1920,  following  the 
1019  strike,  nothing  was  done  until  the  price  of  coal  had 
mounted  to  from  $9  to  $15  a  ton.  Coal  is  now  selling  at 
from  $2.25  to  $4  a  ton,  but  although  there  has  not  yet  been 
sufficient  demand  for  coal  to  take  the  full  output  of  the  non- 
union mines,  scarcity  and  competitive  buying  in  some  dis- 
tricts have  caused  advances  in  some  quarters.  On  the 
present  basis  of  production  the  Washington  authorities  do 
rot  anticipate  any  serious  situation  at  least  until  June,  but 
Mr.  Hoover  is  taking  warning  from  previous  experience  in 
trying  to  interest  the  operators  in  the  prevention  of  high 
prices — which  in  many  instances  were  enjoyed  by  the  coal 
dealers  rather  than  by  the  operators — and  at  the  same  time 
in  trying  to  avoid  excessive  competition  among  buyers  by 
suggesting   the   formation   of   buving   committees. 
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New  Books 

Railroads  and  Government:    Their  Relations  in  the  United 

1910-1921.    By  Framk  Haight  Dixon  384 

:n   Cloth.     Published    by   Charles  Scri 
Sons,  New  York. 
In  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  this  book  Prof,--      Di 
quotes    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    in    191 
saying: 

■\\  e  mu>t  not  regard  tex>  seriously,  however,  the  effort  of 
railroad  counsel  to  establish  this  Commission  in  loco  parentis 

towards  the  railroads This  country  cannot  afford 

to  have  poor  railroads,  insufficiently  equipped,  unsubs 
ally  built,  carelessly  operated  ....  Nevertheless,  it  is 
likewise  to  be  remembered  that  the  government  has  not  under- 
taken to  become  the  directing  mind  in  railroad  management. 
We  are  not  the  managers  of  the  railroads.  And  no  matter 
what  the  revenue  they  may  receive,  there  tan  be  no  control 
placed  by  us  upon  its  expenditure,  no  improvements  directed. 
no  economies  enforced." 

To  anyone  who  knows  to  what  extent  the  Commission  is 
now  doing  the  very  things  that  in  l°in  it  said  it  had  no 
power  to  do,  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  Pro 
Dixon's  book  will  be  at  once  evident.  Railway  regulation 
by  the  federal  government  has  progressed  farther  during  the 
period  since  1910  than  for  all  the  years  prior  to  that  date. 
Vdamsorj  Law.  federal  control,  the  Transportation  Act, 
the  Labor  Board — all  these  term-  reflect  the  importance  of 
the  period. 

Yet.  until  the  appearance  of  tin-  book,  the  happi 
during  these  years  have  been  concealed  from  those  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  matters  having  to  do  with  railroad  policy  in 
its  broader,  country-wide  aspects  Concealed— not  in  the 
i  il  happenings  from  day  to  day  and  week 
to  week  have  not  been  published  and  read,  but  in  th.it  no 
-ton-  of  happenings  day  by  day  or  week  by  week  can  empha- 
size and  minimize  various  events  according  to  their  true 
importance — consequently  the  significance  of  the  achievement 
of  recent  history  i-  lost  to  everyone  but  the  student  who  make- 
it  his  business  t"  conned  even'-  into  a  well-balanced  whole 
Xot  many  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  numerically  few 
railway   executives,   legisl  and    Writers 

have  by  the  nature  of  their  callings  been  kept  in 
with  the  minute  of  developments  in  Washington,  have  had 
even    the    approximation    of    a    correct     perspective    * > t     the 
developments  of  the  past  decade.     Ami  to  acquire  thi 

we.  without   thi-   book   would   require   weeks  of  toil 
studying  the  files  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  re] 

ii.  of  tli'-  Int'  ratal    I 
Commission 

With  the  appearance  of  thi-  book,  however,  all  thi 
changed       Vnyone  with  a   fundamental   knowledge  of  rail 
reading  can,  with  a  few  hour-  of  reading,  acquin 
knowledge  "f  recent  events  in  suffii 
purpos 

The  Transportation  Act  In-  so  man}  aspects  thai 
difficult  to  single  out  any  one  feature  and  call  it  th 
important.     Tin-  increased  power  which  il  I 

■    ts  more  important  prc>\  i  I 

law  whii  h  will  provide,  "under 

nturn  to  the  rail: 

1 
an    inti  "\    ti"»    wh( 

■ 


i-   thorough   and   adequate.     He   agrees   with   most  railway 

lists  that  it  served  a  useful  purpose  during  the  war 
but  that  government  ownership  offers  no  solution  for  peace- 
time transportation  problems  lb-  criticisms  of  the  short- 
coming i  road  Administration  ma\  seem  inadequate 

e,  1-ut  the  whole  book  is  characterized  by  an  absence 
cif  partisan  feeling  and  gains  in  power  thereby. 

Another  recent  development  which  Professor  Dixon  em- 
phasizes is  the  increasing  interest  which  bondholder-  are 
taking  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  railroads.  It 
is.  of  course,  well  known  that  a   large  part  of  the  capital 

1  in  the  railroads  is  representee!  by  bonds  which  earn- 
no  voting  power  with  them.     These  bonds  are.  for  the 
part,  not  met  at  maturity  out  of  earnings  but  by  refunding. 
I,      National   A--ociation  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities. 

nting  large  hold(  -.  has  made  itself  heard 

in  many  ways  of  late  and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  really 
significant  results  which  the  past  few-  years  have  brought 
forth. 

consolidation  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
have  not  meant  much  a-  yet.  Ultimately,  however,  con- 
solidations  may  be-  brought  about  which  will  have  a  profound 
ffed  u|>on  the  art  of  railroading  in  this  country.  Hearings 
soon  to  be  held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  bring  the  problem  to  the  front  and  those  familiar  with 
Professor  Dixon's  chapter  on  the  subject  will  be  at  a  decided 

tage  in  following  these  hearings,  whether  or  not  they 
agree  with  his  rather  sympathetic  leaning  toward  the 
proposal. 

The  regulation  of  wages  and  working  conditions  is  ever 

>lem.  The  strange  method  of  raising  wages  which  the 
Railroad  Administration  followed,  i.e..  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  wage  scales  of  lower-paid  employees  and  a 
much  lower  increase  for  the  higher  grades,  did  away  with 
differentials  which  had  proved  their  value  by  long  years  of 
use.  All  classes  of  lalior  profited  by  federal  control  in 
securing  improved  working  conditions.  All  but  a  few. 
notably  the  train  and  engine  sen-ice  men.  profited  by  wage 
increase-  (i\  tin  Railroad  Administration  and  the  Lalior 
Board)  which  increased  greatly  their  standard  of  living.  A 
return  to  normal  conditions  in  this  respect  seems  difficult  of 
attainment. 

authority  of  the  Labor  Board  is  being  questioned  and 
probably  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  several 

•ill   it  be  able  to  go  forward   in  the  course   it  has  laid 
nfine  its  activities  as  the  court  may  direct. 

lutumn  the  Board  secured  a  point  in  its  favor  bj   its 

■  il   leadership   in  bringing  to  naught   an   impending 

-Tike      Only  an  unthinking  optimist,  how.  \   r,  could  assume 

that   the  labor  problem  on   the  raili  Ived   for  all 

time.      It    will   come   Up   time   and    time   Again   and   challenge 

>t  minels  that  can  be  brought  to  deal  with  it      Pn 
is  of  the  opinion  that  t  lluable 
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Some  Observations  on  European  Railway  Service 

Traveling  Is  Difficult — Sleeping  Car  Service  Inadequate — 
Trains  Crowded  and  Rates  High 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


Tin  newspapers  report  that  American  tourists  are  com- 
ing to  Europe  in  unprecedented  numbers.  Anybody 
who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  within  recent  weeks 
knows  that  thousands  of  Americans  are  here  already.  It  is 
not  indulging  a  facetious  spirit  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
tl lis  "American  invasion"  will  tend  to  increase  the  good 
feeling  between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

'I  here  aie  some  reasons,  however,  why  it  should,  and  un- 
doubtedly  will,  increase  the  popularity  of  the  passenger 
service  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  among  our  own 
people.  After  an  American  who  travels  much  at  home  has 
had  an  experience  of  a  few  weeks  traveling  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  under  present  conditions,  he  will  be  a  strange 
person  if  he  does  not  recall  with  longing  the  adequacy, 
cleanliness,  convenience,  comfort  and  speed  of  American 
iger  service. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  criticise  the  railways 
of  Europe  or  their  management.  The  criticisms  passed  by 
the  people  of  different  countries  upon  each  others'  institu- 
tion.-, methods  and  customs  very  commonly  are  based  on 
vanity,  jealousy,  ignorance  or  misunderstanding,  and  almost 
always  tend  to  cause  friction  and  antagonisms  that  often 
have  serious  results.  But  no  reasonable  person  can  take 
offense  at  a  plain  narrative  of  actual  experiences  given  for 
a  good  purpose. 

Xow  many  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  dis- 
posed to  complain  about  their  railway  service.  A  further 
fact  is  that  they  have  less  reason  to  complain  about  the  serv- 
ice they  get  than  almost  any  other  people  in  the  world.  It 
is  useful,  therefore,  to  publish  in  the  United  States  actual 
experiences  on  the  railways  of  other  countries,  not  in  any 
spirit  of  captious  criticism  of  other  railways,  but  to  help 
Americans  who  do  not  travel  abroad  to  appreciate  reason- 
ably the  favorable  situation  they  are  in  with  respect  to  rail- 
way service.  Of  course,  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  service 
in  Europe  are  due  to  the  aftermath  of  the  war;  but  that 
does   not  make  it  any  less  true  that  they  exist. 

Shortage   of  Sleeping  Car  Service 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  railway  service 
on  the  continent  at  present  is  the  extreme  shortage  of  sleep- 
ing cars.  Practically  all  the  sleeping  car  service  is  rendered 
by  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  in  Brussels,  Belgium.  Most  of  the 
Americans  who  came  over  here  to  attend  the  International 
Railway  Congress  arrived  on  the  continent  between  the  be- 
ginning and  the  middle  of  April.  They  were  all  somewhat 
startled  to  find  that  it  would  take  some  days  to  get  sleeping 
car  accommodation  to  Rome.  The  large  party  that  came  on 
lauretania  arrived  in  Paris  on  April  11.  Its  members 
were  advised  that  they  could  not  get  sleeping  car  reserva- 
of  any  kind  to  Italy   for  at  least  a  week! 

At  that  time  there  was  a  rush  of  people  going  to  Rome 
for  Easter;  but  in  spite  of  that  it  was  somewhat  of  a  shock 
I"  persons  accustomed  to  American  railway  service  to  en- 
counter  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  There  never  was  a 
time  as  far  back  as  T  can  remember,  even  during  the  war, 
when  one  could  not  within  24  hours  get  at  least  an  upper 
berth  on  some  train  running  between  any  two  large  cities 
in  the  United  States.     The  upper  berth  in  an  open  Pullman 
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car  has  its  disadvantages;  but  it  has  great  advantages  over 
no  berth  at  all. 

A  specific  incident  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  the  sleep- 
ing car  situation  over  here. 

The  president  and  the  general  manager  of  a  certain  Amer- 
ican railway,  and  their  wives,  sought  sleeping  car  reserva- 
tions from  a  border  point  in  France  to  Rome.  They  were 
told  all  space  was  sold  a  few  days  ahead.  The  president 
suggested  that  an  extra  sleeping  car  should  be  put  on  one  of 
the  trains.  As  the  president  himself  tells  the  story,  the  rail- 
way employee  to  whom  he  made  the  suggestion,  threw  up 
his  hands  and  exclaimed, 

"It  could  not  be  done  without  a  special  decree  from  the 
King!" 

So  the  American  railway  president  and  general  manager 
and  their  wives  arrived  in  Rome  after  having  spent  a  sleep- 
less night  sitting  up  in  a  first  class  compartment. 

This  shortage  of  sleeping  cars  is  a  chronic  condition. 
Persons  desiring  to  leave  Rome  for  Paris  after  the  Railway 
Congress  found  all  space  on  one  train  sold  out  for  fifteen 
days  ahead  and  the  other  trains  completely  sold  out  on  all 
days  of  the  next  ten  except  two.  Yet,  curiously  enough, 
there  often  are  ways  of  getting  sleeping  accommodation  even 
under  these  conditions.  The  tipping  of  employees  in  the 
offices  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company  prevails 
on  a  large  scale;  and  a  big  enough  tip  paid  to  the  right 
persons  frequently  causes  entire  compartments  to  spring  up 
where  not  a  single  berth  grew  before. 

Overcrowded   Trains 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  how,  being  unable 
to  get  sleeping  accommodation,  the  visitors  got  to  Rome. 
Some,  as  already  indicated,  sat  up  all  night  in  day  cars; 
others  traveled  by  day,  and  got  off  and  stayed  at  hotels  in 
cities  along  the  way  at  night.  Whether  they  traveled  by 
day  or  night,  however,  they  found  all  trains  overcrowded. 
The  writer,  since  arriving  on  the  continent,  has  traveled 
about  3,000  miles,  east,  south,  west  and  north,  on  railways 
in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Only  for  short  distances 
in  two  instances — from  Paris  to  Rheims  and  return  on  the 
Eastern  Railway  of  France  and  from  Lausanne  in  Switzer- 
land to  the  northern  border  of  Italy — has  he  ridden  on  day 
trains  that  were  not  overcrowded.  By  "overcrowded"  is 
meant  a  train  in  which  all  the  seats  were  taken  and  many  per- 
sons were  standing  or  sitting  on  their  baggage  in  the  cor- 
ridors. 

Before  the  war  it  was  always  possible  to  get  seats 
in  first  class,  and  usually  in  second  class,  compartments  on 
most  European  railways  and  many  persons  were  expected 
to  stand  in  the  third  class  compartments.  Now  even  in  the 
first  class  compartments  there  almost  always  are  more  pas- 
sengers than  there  are  seats  for. 

Bedevilment  of  Passengers  at  Frontiers 

Passenger  cars  in  Italy  are  especially  crowded.  In  that 
country  on  almost  every  day  train  all  the  seats  are  taken 
and  the  corridors  are  so  filled  with  people  that  it  is  difficult 
to  move  through  them. 

Needless  to  say,  this  shortage  of  passenger  equipment  is 
largely  due  to  the  war.     It  was  impossible  for  the  railways 
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to  keep  up  their  equipment  during  that  lung  and  dreadful 
conflict. 

Other  condition-  are  encountered,  however,  which  are  not 
to  explain  or  excuse.  International  through  car  serv- 
ice has  not  been  satisfactorily  re-established  even  between 
countries  which  were  allies  during  the  war.  or  between 
r  belligerent  and  neutral  countries.  Imagine,  for  ex- 
ample, leaving  the  women  of  your  party  peacefully  reading 
their  magazines  at  a  point  on  the  border  between  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  while  you  run  forward  along  the  platform  to 
see  what  the  customs  officials  do  with  your  trunks,  and  find- 
ing on   your  return  that  the  women,   hand   bag 

canes    and    umbrella?    have    been    unceremoniously 
dumped  out  on  the  platform.     This  was  done  to  cut  out  a 
ar  and  replace  it  with  an   Italian   car. 
ire  the  war.  hand  baggage  was  inspected  in  the  cars. 
Now.  on  entering  Switzerland,   Italy  or  France,  it  usually 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  car.  and  passengers  must  go  troop- 
ing into  the  customs  office  in  the  station  to  see  it  put  through 
a    perfunctory    examination.      Meantime    your    train    i:-    un- 
irily    delayed    an    hour    or    more,    and     (under    your 
breath)  you  curse  all  the  bureaucrats  of  Europe,  and  rejoice 
that  vou  live  in   a  country  so  large  that  you  are  not   bedev- 
illed every  few  miles  by  custom-  officers  who  seem  to  ex- 
ercise their  ingenuity  to  make  staying  at  home  a  pleasure. 

The  passengers  on  many  trains  are  obliged  to  get  up  and 
visit   the   hi-'  -   or   frontier   points   in    their   night 

and  pajamas,  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  To  the 
traveler,  one  of  the  worst  results  of  the  disintegration  of 
some  European  countries  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
national  boundaries  and  custom  houses. 

Inadequate  Toilet  Facilities 

The  very   worst    feature  of  railway  service  in   some  parts 
ope  i-  the  toilet  facilities.     These  facilities  on  many 
day  coaches  in  America   are  bad  enough;  but  our  WOrsI 
are    immaculate    in    this    respect    compared    with    many    in 
Europe  ["hi     '   ilets   in   the   hr<t 

French   railways  an-  clean,  and   are  provided   with  towels. 
soap  and   paper.     As  one  travels  eastward   and   southward 
the  towel-  give  out.  and  then  the  soap.      The   toilets  of  even 
r-   in    Italy   often  have  neither  towel.-,   soap  nor 
and   are  too  dirty   and   unsanitary    fur  description. 
Italy   is   a   very   mountainous   country,   .mil    the    Italian    rail- 
ways an-  a  fine  product  of  engineering  -kill.     They  are  at 
present  among  the  leaders  in  electrification.     It  is  painfully 
evident,  however,  that  the  management  has  devoted  and  now 
■    very    little    attention    to   sanitary    engineering.        Tile 
many  of  them  handsome  structure.- — need  sanita- 
tion even  more  than  tin 

Regarding  "de   Luxe"   Trains 

Tin-   traveler   ..i:  I     LCCOmmodatiOn   on   the 

"de  luxe"  train-  between  principal  cities  if  he  makes 

vation   several  days   in   advance        Hiese  train-   are  made  up 

entirely  of  sleeping  cars;  and  the  sleeping  car-  usually  are 

comfortable.     Hut  the  dil  getting  space 

on  the  "de  luxe"  ti  I       R        express,  from 

••i   Rome,    fur  example,   run-   every   day   in   the  early 
■.   when   tourists  are  flocking  to   It.ib.  and   is 

in    \la\  .    when    travel 
lighter,  in-t  run  ever)  day,  it 

i-  run  only  three  '■  .  with  the  result  that  n 
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New  York  and  Chicago,  or  better  Chicago  and  Xew  Or- 
leans.  The  better  trains  between  these  points  in  the  United 
make  their  runs  from  20  to  24  hours.  The  schedule 
time  of  the  Rome  Express  is  30  hours.  All  these  trains  of 
this  class  in  the  United  States  have  buffet-smoking  cars, 
and  some  also  observation  cars.  Such  cars  are  virtually 
unknown  in   Europe. 

American  and  European  Sleeping  Cars 

In  addition  to  open  sleeping  cars  with  ordinary  upper 
and  lower  berths,  the  better  train-  in  the  United  States  have 
compartments  and  drawing  rooms  with  complete  toilet  fa- 
cilities, which  are  roomy  and  luxurious  beyond  anything 
known  in  continental  Europe.  The  sleeping  cars  on  the 
continent  are  all  divided  into  small  compartments  with  upper 
and  lower  berths  for  two.  and  sometimes  three,  persons  and 
equipped  with   wash   bowls,   the  rest  of  the  toilet  facilities 

at  the  ends  of  the  cars,  and  being  used  by  both  men 
and  women. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  sleeping  cars 
of  Europe  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  of  America.  When 
the  berths  are  made  up  in  the  daytime,  they  afford  seats 
which  are  much  more  comfortable  than  the  seats  in  the 
American  sleeping  car.  The  seats  in  our  Pullman  sleeping 
cars  are.  in  fact,  extremely  uncomfortable.  There  is  no 
problem  the  management  of  the  Pullman  Company  could 
solve  with  more  satisfaction  to  its  patron-  than  that  of  mak- 
ing its  cars  as  comfortable  to  ride  in  by  day  as  are  the  sleep- 
ing cars  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  that  this  problem  should 
have  been  solved  so  much  better  in  Europe  than  in  America. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  people  ride  in  sleeping  cars  by  day 
so  much  more  in  America  than  in  Europe.  It  might  be 
added,  in  this  connection,  that  the  seats  in  the  first  and 
second  class  compartment  of  most  of  the  day  coaches  of 
Euro[K-  are  far  more  comfortable  to  ride  in  than  thi 
in  the  day  coaches  of  most  cars  in  the  United  States.  In 
fai  t  there  i-  no  mean-  of  transportation  in  the  world  that 
i>  mure  comfortable  than  a  first  class  compartment  on  a 
ain   if  it   is   not  overcrowded.     The  car  builders 

ope  do  know  how  to  make  seats  to  fit  the  human  back 

lit  that  has  not  been  acquired  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  party  of  Americans  returning  from  the  International 
Railw:  had  a  novel  experience  on  the  Rome  Ex- 

press. They  left  Rome  on  April  30,  and  awakened  on  the 
morning  of  May  1  to  find  that  because  thi-  was  the  "Lalxir 
Da]  '  of  Europe  the  enginemen  and  trainmen  of  the  Italian 

Railways  had  "-truck  work"  and  left  the  train  in  the 
station  at  Turin  at  4:30  a.  m.  Here  this  "crack"  train 
remained  until  about  6  o'clock  a.  m.  on  May  2 — over  25 
hours.  The  passengers  were  not  warned  before  leaving 
Rome  that  any  such  thing  was  likely  to  happen;  and  they 
remained  all  day  in  Turin  without  any  official  advice  as  to 
when  the  train  would  start  moving  again  The  only  in- 
formation  tin  \  could  get  was  the  very  unofficial  opinion  of 
the  sleeping  car  guards  that  the  "strike"  would  last  24  hour?. 
The  situation  was  nut  made  less  uncertain  and  exasperating 
by  the  fad  that  other  train-  were  moving  in  and  out  of  the 
ill  daj  Just  why  other  trains  ran  while  the  Rome 
Express  stood  still  it  was  impossible  to  learn,  but  apparently 

it    was    because    the    bolshevistic    Italian    railway    em; 
de-ired  especially  to  harr.i--  the  "millionaires"  who  ride  on 

"de  luxe"   tram-. 

High  Speeds  Again  Made 

It  Would  do  injustice  to  leave  the  impre---ion  that  the 

hedules  of  the  "de  luxe"  train-  to  Southern 
■be  best  -|x-ed<  now  Ix-im:  made  on  t' 

tinenl  high  speeds  between  im- 

portant point-  before  the  war;  and  in  thi-  respecl  their  -crv- 

resl  red  to  normal.      The  lii 
tin-  Eastern  Railwav  between  I  of  the 
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Northern  between  Paris  and  Calais  wore  fought  over  and 
largely  destroyed  repeatedly  during  the  war.  Their  tracks 
and  their  service  haw  been  so  completely  restored  that  ex- 
press trains  over  them  in  which  the  writer  rode  made  speeds 
upward  of  60  miles  an  hour  and  averaging  over  50  miles  an 
hour  for  long  distances  with  entire  comfort  to  the  passengers. 
The  '  <le  luxe"  trains  also  make  good  speeds  on  the  Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean. 

The  Cost  of  Travel 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  the  war  caused  very  large  ad- 
vances in  railway  rates  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  extremely 
difficult  since  the  war  to  state  European  rates  in  United 
money  because  of  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  rates 
of  exchange.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  my  own  com- 
putations, based  on  current  rates  of  exchange  that,  stated 
in  American  money,  first-class  fares  in  Europe  now  average 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the 
distance  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris  is  230  miles,  and  the  rate 
actually  paid  in  American  money  was  $7.  This  makes  an 
average  of  3.5  cents  a  mile.  The  distance  from  Paris  to 
Lausanne — partly  over  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  of 
France  and  partly  over  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways — is  348 
miles,  and  the  fare  paid  was  $11.60.  This  gives  an  average 
of  3. S3  cents  a  mile.  Computations  based  on  the  amounts 
paid  between  other  points  give  somewhat  similar  results. 

The  cost  of  a  sleeping  compartment  for  two  persons  for 
a  night  trip  such  as  that  between  Florence  and  Rome — 196 
miles — is  about  $7  and  between  Rome  and  Naples — 155 
miles — is  about  $6.  Passengers  starting  on  such  a  trip,  on 
a  train  leaving  at  midnight,  cannot  get  into  the  car  at,  say, 
10  o'clock  and  go  to  sleep,  as  at  many  places  in  the  United 
States.  They  must  get  in  just  before  the  train  starts,  and 
get  out  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  destination.  A  sleeping 
compartment  and  lunch  and  dinner  for  two  persons  on  the 
Rome  Express  costs  about  $38,  of  which  about  $6  is  for  the 
four  meals.  Before  the  war  the  table  d'hote  lunch  or 
dinner  served  in  the  restaurant  cars  of  continental  Europe 
cost  about  50  cents.  Now  these  meals  cost  from  $1.50  to 
$2.  Anybody  who  studies  these  figures  will  conclude  that 
it  now  costs  practically  the  same  to  travel  first  class  in 
Europe  as  in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  true.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  traveling — including  emphaticallv  that 
of  staying  at  hotels — has  been,  measured  in  LTnited  States 
money,  relatively  greater  than  in  America,  except  apparently 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

Will  Not  Tend  to  Increase  Good  Feeling 

Perhaps  the  facts,  based  upon  personal  observation  and 
experience,  which  have  been  given  in  the  foregoing  will  ex- 
plain why  the  writer  began  this  letter  by  implying  that  this 
season's  invasion  of  Europe  by  American  tourists  will  not 
tend  to  increase  the  good  feeling  between  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. Almost  everywhere  the  American  tourist  finds  expenses 
greater  than  he  has  expected  and  encounters  conditions  which 
cause  him  discomfort  and  annoyance.  Americans  are  very 
far  from  being  as  popular  in  the  countries  of  their  recent 
allies  as  they  were  when  the  war  ended;  and  when  they  pro- 
test and  swear  about  expenses  that  surprise  them  and  condi- 
tions that  make  them  angry  they  do  not  increase  their  popu- 
larity. But,  as  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  this 
American  invasion  is  quite  certain  at  least  to  have  the  good 
effect  of  making  those  who  participate  in  it  appreciate  their 
own  railway  service  more  when  they  return  home. 


A  New  Icing  Station-  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Macon. 
Ga„  to  facilitate  the  prompt  movement  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetahlcs  from  points  in  South  Georgia 
and  Florida  accommodates  26  refrigerator  cars  at  one  time,  and 
has  an  overhead  conveyor  hy  which  ice  is  brought  directly  to  the 
plat  from  from  the  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Ice  and  Coal  Corporation. 


Hearing  on  Power  Brakes  by 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

In  conformity  to  order  No.  13528  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  dated  February  20,  1922,  and  supple- 
mentary orders  in  connection  therewith,  an  important 
hearing  in  regard  to  power  brakes  and  appliances  for  oper- 
ating power  brake  systems  was  started  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday,  May  17.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation is  to  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
brakes  and  appliances  now  generally  in  use  on  locomotives 
and  cars  are  adequate  and  in  accordance  with  requirements 
of  safety,  what  improved  appliances  or  devices  are  available 
for  use,  and  what  improvements  may  or  should  be  made  to 
obtain  increased  safety  in  train  operation. 

Large  Attendance  at  Hearings 

The  hearing  is  being  held  before  Examiner  Mullen.  The 
air  brake  manufacturers  and  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation are  represented  by  counsel  and  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  case  the  sessions  are  being  attended  by 
from  80  to  100  men,  among  whom  are  most  of  the  air  brake 
supervisors  of  the  largest  railroad  systems. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  the  air  brake  apparatus 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Automatic  Straight  Air 
Brake  Company,  New  York.  In  substantiation  of  its  claims 
for  the  need  of  such  a  system  and  that  it  was  superior  to 
the  Westinghouse  air  brake  system  now  in  general  use,  Clark 
and  La  Roe,  counsel  for  the  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake 
Company,  have  called  a  number  of  witnesses  and  submitted 
many  exhibits.  The  first  witness  examined  was  Robert  Bur- 
gess, southeastern  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company.  The  questions  centered  around  a  paper  presented 
by  Mr.  Burgess  before  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Club  in  November,  1919,  relative  to  the  empty  and  load 
brake. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  S.  D.  Hutchins  of 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  who  was  questioned 
in  regard  to  a  memorandum  relative  to  the  automatic  straight 
air  brake  which  he  sent  to  M.  A.  Kinney,  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  Hocking  Valley.  Mr.  Hutchins  was  fol- 
lowed by  W.  S.  Bartholemew,  vice-president,  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  who  was  questioned  in  regard  to  a 
similar  general  memorandum. 

Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake 

The  next  witness  called  was  M.  E.  Hamilton,  field  engi- 
neer, Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company.  His  testi- 
mony covered  the  operation  of  the  automatic  straight  air 
brake  both  in  solid  trains  and  when  mixed  with  Westing- 
house brakes,  as  observed  on  the  test  rack  and  on  various 
railroads  where  this  system  has  been  applied.  Evidence 
showed  that  an  earlier  design  of  the  brake  was  tested  on  the 
Virginian  in  1918  and  subsequently  removed.  The  apparatus 
of  this  company  is  now  in  service  on  the  following  equip- 
ment :  1 00  coal  cars  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western ;  40  coal  cars 
on  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake;  11  passenger  cars  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois;  48  passenger  cars  on  the  Erie,  and  6 
passenger  cars  on  the  New  York  Central.  Additional  orders 
now  on  the  books  included  brakes  for  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  Pere  Marquette,  Rock  Island,  Erie,  Norfolk 
&  Western,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern. 

A  number  of  enginemen  and  brakemen  of  various  roads 
who  have  operated  trains  on  which  automatic  straight  air 
brakes  were  in  use  have  been  called  to  testify  as  to  the 
operative  results  obtained. 

From  present  indications  it  appears  that  the  hearing  will 
be  thorough  and  will  last  for  some  time  as  many  additional 
witnesses  are  to  be  called. 
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Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,    D,   C. 

F REicHi    car   loading  during  tli'  led    May   13 

i  another  large  increase  to  777,359,  which  was 
26,173  more  than  the  loading  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  1921,  and  an  increase  of  23,000  as  compared  with 
the  week  before.  This  was  in  spite  of  a  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  la  FS  1,109  cars  of  coal.  With  this  added 
to  the  actual  loading  the  total  would  have  exceeded  that  for 


which  showed  a  decrease  of  1 11,002  cars,  and  all  showed 
increases  over  the  preceding  week  except  livcst<x~k  and  mer- 
1  handise,  l.c.l. 

The  summary  as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of 
I  11     American  Railway  Association  is  given  In-low. 

The  number  of  surplus   freight  cars   for  the  period  from 

April    30   to    May   N    showed    a    decrease    of    18,299    cars,   as 

ed  with  tin-  period  ending  April  30,  to  353,239.    of 

these,  86,604  were  box  cars,  a  decrease  of  8,049,  while  the 

surplus  coal  1  ar>  amounted  to  226,276,  a  decrease  of  • 
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Double-Track  Spans  Placed  on  Single-Track  Piers 

Utilize   Forty-Five   Year   Old    Substructure   in   Renewal   of   the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Bridge  Over  the  Ohio 


The  renewal  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  bridge  over 
the  Ohio,  now  nearing  completion,  is  noteworthy  as  the 
only  large  railway  bridge  project  in  progress  for  some 
time.  Aside  from  this  it  merits  the  attention  of  engineers 
because  of  the  many  original  and  ingenious  methods  em- 
ployed in  meeting  the  problems  imposed  in  this  important 
reconstruction  project.     Chief  among  these  is  the  utilization 


favorable  to  cantilever  erection.  The  erection  followed  the 
rather  common  procedure  of  building  the  new  spans  around 
the  old  trusses,  but  according  to  methods  that  are  essentially 
original.  Provision  for  a  high  water  channel  opening  for 
river  transportation  requiring  a  vertical  headroom  of  only 
\3  ft.  more  than  that  afforded  by  the  fixed  spans  was  ful- 
filled by  a  365-ft.  vertical  lift  span,  and  this  short  lifting 
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of  the  original  piers,  built  in  1876  for  single-track  spans,  to 
carry  a  new  superstructure  several  times  as  heavy  and 
designed  for  double-track.  This,  of  course,  reflects  well 
earned  credit  on  J.  H.  Linville,  the  designer  of  the  original 
bridge.  However,  it  was  only  through  the  exercise  of  a  high 
degree  of  engineering  skill  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  reconstruction  work  that  these  old  piers  could  be 
adapted  to  their  present  use. 

The  new  superstructure  represents  the  fourth  instance  of 
trusses  continuous  over  three  or  more  supports  to  be  built 
in  America  during  the  last  five  years,  a  further  evidence  of 
the  advantages  of  this   form   of  construction   for  conditions 


distance  afforded  opportunity  for  the  development  of  elevat- 
ing equipment  essentially  different  from  that  normally  em- 
ployed in  bridges  of  the  vertical  lift  type. 

Bridge   Owned   by   City   of   Cincinnati 

Aside  from  the  structural  considerations  considerable  in- 
terest is  attached  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  bridge  because 
of  its  ownership  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  a  part  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern,  one  of  the  few  municipally  owned  steam 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  The  property  is  under  lease 
to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  a  line  con- 
trolled  by  the  Alabama   Great  Southern,   which   in  turn   is 
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controlled  by  the  Southern  Railway.  The  line  is  operated 
irt  of  the  last  named  system  and  the  bridge  renewal 
project  has  been  financed  by  the  sale  of  five-per  cent  gold 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  obligation  of  which  the 
leasing  railroad  has  assumed  by  the  payment  of  the  annual 
interest  ami  an  annual  installment  of  one  per  cent  against 
the  principal. 

The  old  bridge  consisted  of  four  river  spans.  Two  of  these 
were  simple    fixed    spans  of  Slid   ft.,   the  third   was   a    fixed 
channel  span   of  51''   ft.   and   the   fourth   was   a   symmi 
swing  span  i  titer  t<>  center  of  rest  piers,  this  swing 

span    being   intended    for  use  at   times   of   high    water   when 
there  would  be  insufficient  clearance  under  the  51''  it 
All   of   the  <pans  were  of  WTOUght-iron,   Whipple  trusses   on 


bars  through  holt  s  in  column  from  top  to  bottom 


to  impose  restrictions  on  the  loading  of  the  bridge,  as  a 
[uence  of  which  road  engines  were  cut  off  trains  at  the 
south  end  so  that  die  trains  could  be  hauled  across  the  river 
by  locomotives  weighing  not  over  65  tons.  The  cars  also 
were  restricted  to  such  as  bad  a  gross  weight  not  in  excess  of 
lbs. 
A.S  Stated  above,  the  bridge  has  been  renewed  with  a  new 
superstructure  on  tlie  old  piers.  In  the  case  of  the  three  fixed 
Spans,  continuous  trusses  have  been  provided,  extending  from 
I'ier  S  to  Pier  6.  In  the  place  of  the  swing  span  a  vertical 
lift  span  lias  been  provided  spanning  from  Tier  1  to  Pier  3, 
thus  eliminating  the  pivot  pier.  All  the  spans  have  been 
made  tin-  same  depth,  this  being  determined  primarily  by  the 
requirements  of  the  long  span.  The  depth  was  kept  the 
same  primarily  for  convenience  of  erection  equipment  oper- 
ated on  the  top  chords  of  the  trusses.  An  idea  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  new  and  the  old  superstructure  is  to  be 
had  from  the  i  ross  sei  tion  showing  the  plan  of  erection.  The 
new  tnisses  are  nearly  twice  a-  deep  ami  are  spaced  more 
than  twice  as  far  apart  as  tlie  old  trusses.      The  new  spans 
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How  the  Tops  of  the  Piers  Were  Strengthened  and  Enlarged 
to  Receive  the  New  Spans 

lime-:-.  irried  to  n»k  (blue  limestone)  foundation 

b\  the  open  coffer  dam  process.    The  design  and  details  were 

i  h   that    the  construction    of   this   bridge 

!  .m  important  mile-tone  in  the  progress  of  bridge  engi 

America,  particularly  as  the  519  ft.  span  was  at 

i  thi        ml 

while 
tie-  n  h  embodied  1,660  ft    of  viaduct,  partly  on 

I    p  i  rt  1  \    mi   \  iadn 

Use  of  Old  Bridge  Restricted 

.  d<  veloped 

wilb     in.re.i-e~    in    the 
bad  made  it  ne 


Erecting   One  of  the  Steel   Columns   Used   to   Strengthen  the 
Piers 

average  8,200  lb.  per  lin.   ft.  ot   bridge,  while  the  old  519-ft. 

span  averaged  4,500  lb.  per  ft.  of  bridge.  The  design  load- 
ing  for  the  new  span   IS   Cooper's    E-60;   the  old  span-   were 

designed  for  a  live  load  of  1,800  lb,  per  lin.  ft.  of  bridge. 

-pan-  are  riveted  throughout  except  for  Pbars  in  the 
closing  panel  of  the  519-ft.  -pan  and  a  few  diagonals  in  the 
web  system  I  be  main  panel  lengths  are  about  74  ft.  -.• 
that  with  subdivided  panels  the  stringer  -pan  i-  57  ft.     All 

riveted  member-  exiept  the  bracing  are  of   silicon   steel.       I  he 

i  <re  heat-treated,  high-carbon  steel. 

In   thi'   north   approach,   the  old   through   tru--   -pans   have 

been  replaced  by  deck  plate  girders  on  masonr)  piers  for 
double  track,  covering  a  total  length  of  ()'i  ft  Of  these  the 
longest  -pan  i>  120  ft.     For  a  length  <^i  658  ft,  the  existing 

track  viaduct  is  supplemented  by  a  new  single  tr.nk 
\  iadui  t  alongside 

j  1,  2  and  3  of  the  bridge  are  level;  the  other  two 
spans  are  on  a  grade  of  0.7  percent  rising  to  the  south     Ow- 

'be   fad   that   the   floor  of  the  new  bridge  i-   four   feet 
than  the  old  floor  and  it  wa-  necessary  to  maintain  the 
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established  under-clearance,  the  track  grade  <>n  the  new 
bridge  is  four  feet  higher  than  on  the  old  one.  This  necessi- 
tated considerable  change  in  the  viaduct  structure  which  was 
subjected  to  further  change  because  of  a  raise  of  sevei 
in  the  grade  of  the  approach  at  Gest  street,  where  a  new 
reinforced  concrete  viaduct  has  Keen  provided.  The  entire 
project  required  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  8,200  tons 
of  structural  steel,  of  which  3,914  tons  are  in  the  three  con- 


How  the  New  Superstructure  Was  Erected  Around  the   Old 

tinuous  spans  and  1,251  tons  are  in  the  lift  span,  exclusive 
of  the  towers  and  machinery. 

Work  on  the  Piers 

To  support  trusses  spaced  32  ft.  4  in.  center  to  center  on 
piers  having  a  top  length  of  only  about  28  ft.  over  the 
coping  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  problems  imposed 
in  the  renewal  of  the  bridge.  Fortunately,  the  over-all 
length  of  the  piers  at  the  top  of  the  starling,  30  ft.  below 
the  coping,  was  about  42  ft.,  thereby  offering  a  solution  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  pier  above  that  point.  The  great 
concentrations  to  be  imposed  by  the  new  span,  together  with 
the  need  of  supporting  the  existing  span  during  erection 
of  the  new  work,  called  for  the  use  of  structural  steel  bents 
as  a  means  of  applying  the  new  load  to  the  piers.    The  star- 


ling coping  was  removed  and  enough  of  the  pier  ends  cut 
away  to  make  room  for  heavy  steel  columns  and  grillage  foot- 
ings to  take  the  end  bearings  of  the  new  trusses.  To  apply 
the  load  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  pier  as  possible,  these 
columns  were  inclined  inward  so  that  the  bases  are  14  in. 
closer  to  the  center  line  of  the  bridge  than  the  tops  of  the 
columns,  the  resultant  outward  thrust  at  the  top  being 
rented  by  tie  member.-,  extending  across  the  faces  of  the 
piers  and  connecting  the  tops  of  each  pair  of  columns.  How- 
ever, application  of  the  superstructure  load  is  to  be  further 
distributed  (following  the  removal  of  the  old  spans)  by  tak- 
ing down  enough  of  the  pier  top  between  the  column-  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  three  cross  girders.  These  will 
serve  as  diaphragms  connecting  the  two  columns  of  each 
pair  and  will  be  wedged  up  on  the  masonry  so  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  column  load  will  be  distributed  to  the 
center  portion  of  the  pier. 

The  top  of  the  piers  will  be  jacketed  with  concrete  to  en- 
close the   structural    steel   and    provide   a   bridge   seat    and 
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A   Delicate   Piece   of   Erection — Setting    One   of   the    Derrick 

Cars  on  a  Scaffold  So  That  It  Will  Lie  in  Position  to  Run 

Out  on  the  Top  cf  the  New  Superstructure 

coping.  The  drawing  shows  how  this  will  be  accomplished 
with  a  maximum  consideration  of  the  finished  appearance 
of  the  pier. 

At  Pier  3  an  additional  complication  is  introduced  in 
providing  a  seat  for  the  lifting  equipment  required  for  the 
movable  span.  This  necessitated  a  pair  of  cantilever  girders 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  pier  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. Pier  1  at  the  south  end  of  the  lift  span  is  on  pile  foun- 
dation and  has  been  completely  encased  in  a  heavy  concrete 
jacket,  also  on  pile  foundation. 

Erection  Methods  Original 

Spans  2  and  5  were  erected  on  falsework  while  Spans  3 
and  4  were  erected  by  the  cantilever  method  with  the  closure 
in  the  center  of  Span  3.  The  use  of  continuous  trusses  for 
Spans  3,  4  and  S,  provided  the  necessary  continuity  over 
Piers  4  and  S  for  erection  purposes.  This  was  provided 
over  Pier  3  by  temporary  connections  between  the  top  chords 
of  Spans  2  and  3.  As  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs, 
this  consists  of  girders  provided  for  use  in  the  north  ap- 
proach viaduct  equipped  with  temporary  end  details  as  re- 
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ejuired  for  pin  connection  to  the  hip-joints  of  the  two  adjacent 
spans. 

iously,  the  cantilever  method  of  erection  imposed  con- 
ditions requiring  the  erection  equipment  to  travel  on  the  top 
of  the  structure.  but  instead  of  using  a  creeper  traveler  run- 
ning on  the  top  chords,  two  standard-gage,  60-ton  bridge 
derrick  cars  with  70-ft.  lxxinis  were  used  for  this  purpose, 
traveling  on  a  tr.uk  supported  by  a  floor  system  composed 
of  bridge  stringers  spanning  between  the  cross  struts  of  the 
top  lateral  bracing.  These  were  the  stringers  provided  for 
the  two  outside  lines  of  the  stringers  in  the  floor  sysl 
only  the  two  inside  stringers  were  erected  at  once  in  final 
d.  The  only  special  equipment  provided  for  the  der- 
rick cars  was  an  A-frame  designed  to  pr>  innns 
and  tie  downs  on  the  top  chords  when  loads  were  being  lifted. 
The  application  and  release  of  the  side  bearing  was  accom- 
plished by  hydraulic-operated  wedge  blocks  as  shown  in  the 
drawing    anil    photograph. 

I  he  placing  of  thest  two  derrick  cars  in  position  i 
work  at  an  elevation  74  ft.  above  the  traik  level  on  the  old 
bridge  was  no  mean  problem.  It  was  solved  a-  shown  in 
one  of  the  photographs.  Four-post  platforms  were  erected 
just  beyond  the  ends  of  the  two  end  spans  with  their  tops 
at  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  new  spans  and  the  first  pair 
of  girders  for  the  erection  track  was  placed  on  these  ' 
following  which  the  tic-  and  rails  were  installed  and  the 
derrick  tar  assembled  piecemeal  with  the  aid  of  locomotive 
crane-  equipped  with  110-ft  booms. 

The  material    for  the  new   trusses   could   not  he  delivered 

on  the  operated  track  of  the  old  bridge  because  it  was  im 

possible  to  pass  the  large  chord  members  through  the  fram- 

llie  old  trusses.      For  this  reason  material  track-  were 

provided    at    the    level    if    tin-    bottom    chords    on    cantilever 

brackets  outside  the  new  trusses  on  either  side.     On   one 

'    the  bridge  these  brackets  were  necessary  to  provide 

ewalk,  but  on  the  other  side  thej   served  onlj    Fc 

tion  purposes      \<<     M   501   b  ns  i  f  structural  steel  was  used 

for  the  erection  of  this  bridge  which  was  not  required  in 

some  way  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  structure.     The  mate- 


time  tame  for  wrecking  them.  These  beams  and  two  lines 
of  stringers  were  assembled  complete  in  the  temporary  po- 
-ition  with  the  bottom  lateral  system  and  the  beams  were 
equipped  with  special  bracket-  to  receive  the  lateral  plates 
in  the  absence  of  the  liottom  chords,  while  short  diagonal 
Struts    were    introduced   to  connect  the  bottoms   of   the    floor 


The  New  Cross  Bracing  Had  to  Lie  Erected  in  a  Temporary 
Position   to   Clear  the   Old    Spans 

lie. mi-  with   the  chord  members  as  a   means  of  transmitting 
the  longitudinal  thru.-t  of  the  lateral  system  into  the  chords. 

This  plan  had   to  be  modified   to  some  extent   in  the  end 
panel-  of  the   trusses  •  wing  to  the   fact  that  end   floor 

i.:t  lie  inserted  because  of  interference  with  the  bridge 
pier-.  rhese  beams  were  omitted  until  the  old  tru--es  were 
removed    and    the   piers    cut    down    as   previously   explained. 


Closing  the  Gap  in  Span  3— Note  the  Kinks  in  the  Bottom  and  Top  Chords  at  the  Ends  of  the  Closing   Panel 


■id. ml 
handle  the 

third    rail 

n?  when  the 


The  portals  and  cross-frames  nlso  interfered  with  tl 

consequence  of  which  the  upper  portions  of  the 

mporarily  and  the  lower  por- 

m  a  raised  posil  I  1 1.  arly  shown  in 

photographs  which  show  only  the  lower  part  of 

tin    \  la  o  irtg  in 

How  Span  3  Was  CI 

ments  were  made  in  th< 

I   5  during  '  I  ercc- 
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tion  and  the  results  checked  verj  closely  with  the  calculated 
stresses  for  various  stages  of  the  work.  Thus,  readings  of 
26,000  ll>.  per  sq.  in.  were  obtained  for  condition.-;  under 
which  the  calculated  stress  was  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
adjustment  of  bearings  on   Span  4   after  the  erection  had 

readied   Pier  4  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  jacks  at  that 


Section  Near  Lower  End 
of  Ramp. 


Track  en  the  Old  Stringers. 


Two  Sections  Through  the  Ramp  Used  While  the  Old  Floor 
System  Was  Being  Removed 

pier,  after  which  no  changes  were  made  in  the  levels  at 
Piers  4,  5  or  6  in  connection  with  the  closing  of  Span  3. 
This  was  accomplished  entirely  by  adjustment  in  elevation 
at  1'ier  1  in  connection  with  a  unique  method  of  inserting 
the  members  in  the  closing  panel. 

The  closure  was  made  in  the  central  panel  on  this  span 


12  'eitra  strong  pipe  ^ 


The  Counterweight  Rig  for  the  Lift  Span  Is  Arranged  to  Give 

a  Five-Time  Multiplication   (Copyright  American 

Bridge    Company) 

as  shown  in  the  photograph,  the  closing  members  compris- 
ing bottom  chord  eyebars  and  diagonals  with  slotted  pin 
holes  and  a  top  chord  member  having  butting  ends  planed 
on  a  slight  chamfer  so  that  only  about  the  middle  third  of 
the  member  was  in  bearing.  As  erected  the  outer  end  of 
the  north  cantilever  was  below  final  position,  while  the  outer 


end  of  the  south  cantilever  was  above  final  position  through 
the  adjustment  of  jacks  at  the  south  end  of  Span  2  on  Pier 
1.  Tin-  arrangement  allowed  a  sufficient  clearance  for  the 
entrance  of  the  closing  members  in  the  gap  between  the  ends 
two  cantilevers.  With  the  members  in  position  the 
south  end  of  Span  2  was  slowly  raised,  thus  lowering  the 
end  of  the  south  cantilever.  This  action  served  to  shorten 
the  top  chord  length  and  gradually  introduced  compression 
in  the  closing  member  of  the  top  chord.  This  in  turn  served 
to  raise  the  outer  end  of  the  north  cantilever  until  Span  3 


Details  of  the  Jack  Provided  to  Operate  the  Lift  Span  (Copy- 
right American  Bridge  Company) 

gradually   assumed    the   elastic    curve    for   the   condition   of 
continuity  over  Pier  4  and  simple  support  at  Pier  3. 

Following  the  erection  of  the  new  trusses  complete  the 
old  spans  were  blocked  up  on  the  new  floor  and  the  old 
trusses  cut  apart  and  removed.  The  members  were  lowered 
and  loaded  by  the  derrick  cars  from  the  erecting  track  on 
top  of  the  new  spans,  the  material  being  loaded  on  to  cars 
standing  on  the  operated  track  within  the  bridge.  After 
this  work  was  completed  there  remained  the  removal  of  the 
old  floor  and  the  raising  of  the  new  floor  to  the  final  level. 
This  work  was  carried  on  simultaneously  for  about  four 
stringer  panel  lengths  at  a  time,  making  two  or  three  changes 
per  week.     This  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
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a  difference  of  four  feet  between  the  Dew  and  old  rail  levels, 
ing  taken  up  temporarily  by  a  ramp  150 
ft.  long,  supported  on  the  top  of  the  rails  of  the  old  floor 
and  shifted  forward  each  rime  thai  a  section  of  the  floor 
was  changed.  Each  time  that  a  change  of  Boor  was  made 
the  new  tloor  was  supported  at  each  panel  point  by  fall 
lines,  while  the  tloor  beams  were  disconnected  from  the 
I  In-  completed,  they  were  hoisted  to  tin  ne«  level, 
carrying  up  the  old  tloor  system  with  them.  The  old  tloor 
beams  had  previously  been  cut  off  close  to  the  stringers  at 
each  side  and  had  been  cut  in  two  between  the  stringers. 
The  track  was  then  hoisted  dear  of  them  and  the  old 
Stringers  were  "snaked"  out  from  under  the  tloor  on  either 
side,  after  which  the  track  was  let  down  onto  the  new  string- 

This    process    was    complicated    to    some    extent    at    the 

piers  where  the  new  tloor  could  not  he  installed  complete  at 
the  lower  level  as  previously  explained.     This  change  in 
was   made  at   interval-   between    tram-   and    was 
handled  without  interference  with  traffic. 

Lift  Span  of  Unusual  Design 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  the  bridge  i-  the  lift  -pan 
for  the  high  water  channel  between   Piers   1    and  3.      fne 
lift    is   only    IS    ft.,    hut    the   piers    supporting   the    span    are 
relatively  high  in  proportion  to  the  lift.    Advantage  has  been 
taken   of   these   conditions   to   introduce   several    innovations, 
among   which    is   the  provision   of   hydraulic    power   in 
rm  of  two  large  jacks  <>r  rams  for  the  lifting  equip- 
ment,  these  jacks  being  of  sufficient   power  to  lift  one-half 
the  weight   of   the  span   owing  to  the   fact  that   the  Span    is 
counterbalanced    for   only   one-half    its   weight.      Another    in- 
Qg   detail    is    the    use    of    multiple    part   counterweight 
tackle,   as  a   result  of   which   half  the  weight  of  the  Span    is 
counterbalanced   h\    counterweights   weighing   only   one-tenth 
the  weight  of   the  span.      This,  of  course,   implies  that   the 
i  i    the  counterweights  is  65   ft.  for  the  15  ft.  travel 
of  the  span.     The  jacks  are  cast  steel  cylinders  lOT  j   in.  in 
diameter  receiving  cast  iron  plungers.     One  of  these  jacks 
is   mounted   on   the   center  line   of   the   span    at   each   end    of 
the  brii  ■   exerl  a  thrust  between  the  loading  jxxket 


on  the  pier  and  two  loading  girders  set  between  the  two 
inside  stringers  of  the  end  panels  of  the  span. 

To  allow  for  change  in  the  length  of  the  span  due  to 
changes  in  temperature  the  rams  are  hung  in  trunnions  12 
in.  in  diameter  attached  to  the  loading  girders  with  a  hinge 
joint  at  the  hearing  in  the  loading  pocket  The  jacks  will 
he  operated  by  oil  at  a  pressure  of  approximately  5.000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  the  pressure  being  supplied  from  a  pump  located 
centrally  in  the  span  from  which  pipes  will  be  connected 
to  each  jack  through  the  center  of  the  trunnions.  To  guard 
against  dropping  the  span  in  case  of  failure  of  the  pumps 
or  the  circulating  pipes,  check  valves  are  placed  in  the  pipes 
close  to  each  ram.  The  estimated  time  for  raising  the  span 
i-   five  minutes. 

Work  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  was  started  on 
March  1,  1921,  beginning  with  the  construction  of  the  ap- 
proach piers.  This  work  proceeded  to  a  point  where  the 
Steel  reinforcement  of  the  river  piers  could  be  inserted  by 
July  1.  The  erection  of  the  new  trusses,  which  was  started 
on  September  26,  progressed  continuously  and  was  virtually 
ted  with  the  closing  of  the  channel  span  on  December 
21.  Following  this,  work  was  started  on  the  removal  of 
the  old  span,  which  was  completed  on  February  1,  except 
i  hanges  in  the  Boor  system. 

The  entire  reconstruction  project  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Modjeski.  consulting  engineer, 
Chicago.  The  interests  of  the  railroad  company  are  repre- 
-ented  by  T.  H.  Gatlin.  chief  engineer  of  construction, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C.  M.  B.  Case  was 
the-  resident  engineer  for  Mr.  Modjeski  until  December,  1°21, 
when  he  was  appointed  senior  resident  engineer  on  the  Del- 
aware River  bridge  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  succeeded 
at  Cincinnati  by  Charles  Hahn.  The  new  superstructure 
was  fabricated  and  erected  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, l'.mil  1   ir--.  n.  assistant  chief  engineer. 


Two  Thousand  Employees  of  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
held  their  annual  picnic  at  Valdosta  on  Saturdaj .  May  20.  Auto- 
mobile- tc  carry  the  visitors  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  fair 
grounds  were  furnished  by  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs. 


'\    I  i.  in  ,.  oiitmrnt.il   Train  on  tin-  Canadian  Pacific 


I.  C.  C.  Prescribes  10  Per  Cent  Rate  Reduction 


Credit  for  Decreases  Already  Made  Reduces  Estimated  Cut 
to  $225,000,000 — Rate  of  Return  Fixed  at  5.75  Per  Cent 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  public 
on  Wednesday  morning,  May  24,  its  long  awaited  rate 
decision,  in  which  it  finds  that  5-;4  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  will  be  a  fair  return 
after  March  1,  \<>22.  and  that  existing  freight  rates  and 
charges,  including  charges  for  switching  and  other  acces- 
sorial sen-ice  and  all  other  charges  applicable  to  freight  ser- 
vice which  were  increased  in  Ex  Parte  74,  will  be,  on  and 
after  July  1,  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they 
may  respectively  include  more  than  stated  percentages  of 
increase  over  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  August  26,  1920. 
The  new  percentages  prescribed  effect  a  general  10  per  cent 
reduction  except  that  rates  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  commis- 
sion's decisions  in  the  western  grain  and  livestock  cases  and 
the  southern  hardwood  lumber  case  and  by  the  voluntary  10 
per  cent  reduction  on  agricultural  products  made  by  the  car- 
riers, are  not  to  be  further  reduced,  but  are  continued  in 
effect.  Where  rates  have  been  changed  since  August  26, 
1920,  primarily  by  way  of  readjustment  to  remove  dis- 
criminations, prejudices  or  discrepancies  without  material 
effect  upon  the  aggregate  level,  the  10  per  cent  reduction  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  new  rate  in  order  to  preserve  relationships. 
A  10  per  cent  reduction  on  all  freight  revenues  would  amount 
to  approximately  $400,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
exceptions  and  reductions  already  made  will  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  now  proposed  to  about  $225,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  return  reduces  the 
amount  which  the  commission  finds  should  constitute  a 
reasonable  net  operating  income  for  the  carriers  from  $1,- 
134,000,000  to  $1,086,000,000. 

Decision  Dated  May  16 

The  decision  bears  the  date  of  May  16,  indicating  that  it 
was  reached  prior  to  the  President's  conference  with  the  rail- 
way executives  at  dinner  at  the  White  house  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  which  he  and  Secretary  Hoover  urged  the  rail- 
roads to  make  voluntary  reductions  on  certain  basic  com- 
modities. It  has  been  stated  officially  at  the  White  House 
that  the  commission  could  not  on  the  record  made  in  its 
general  rate  investigation  apply  the  amount  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  it  found  warranted  to  specific  commodities  only, 
but  must  apply  them  generally  and  that  the  carriers  had  been 
offered  an  opportunity  to  substitute  an  immediate  voluntary 
reduction  for  one  to  be  ordered  by  the  commission.  The 
commission's  report  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  order,  but  states 
that  the  respondents  should  advise  it  promptly  and  not  later 
than  May  31,  if  possible,  whether  its  findings  will  be  carried 
into  effect  without  formal  order  or  orders.  A  committee  of 
railway  executives  appointed  following  the  White  House  din- 
ner which  had  conferred  with  the  commission  on  Monday 
morning  was  to  meet  with  the  commission  again  on  Thursday 
and  apparently  the  decision  leaves  it  open  for  them  to 
propose  a  program  of  voluntary  commodity  reductions  as  a 
substitute  for  a  general  order.  The  commission's  report  con- 
tains no  indication  as  to  how  such  a  proposal  would  be  re- 
garded, however,  and  statements  from  the  White  House  in- 
dicate that  the  President  was  not  optimistic  following  his 
conference  with  the  railroad  executives  that  they  would  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  that  would  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  administration  for  substantial  reductions  on  basic  com- 
modities rather  than  a  smaller  reduction  spread  over  all 
traffic. 

The  commissioners  were  unanimous  that  rates  should  be  re- 
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duced  and  the  majority  opinion  finds  that  the  reductions 
should  be  general.  Four  of  the  commissioners,  however,  in 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions,  favored  reductions  on 
basic  commodities.  Commissioner  Eastman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  decision  should  have  been  deferred  until 
after  the  Labor  Board  has  acted.  The  majority  opinion  finds 
no  reductions  in  passenger  fares  warranted,  but  Commis- 
sioners McChord,  Potter  and  Cox  thought  that  passenger 
rates  should  be  reduced. 

Fair  Return  5.75  Per  Cent 

The  10  per  cent  reduction  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the 
findings  that  rates  will  be  unreasonable  to  the  extent  that 
they  exceed  more  than  26  per  cent  above  the  rates  in  effect 
on  August  25,  1920,  in  the  eastern  group  and  between  points 
in  Illinois  territory  and  between  Illinois  territory  and  the 
eastern  group,  instead  of  the  40  per  cent  increase  authorized 
in  Ex  Parte  74.  In  the  western  group  and  between  the 
western  group  and  Illinois  territory  the  35  per  cent  increase 
of  Ex  Parte  74  is  reduced  to  21  J/2  per  cent.  In  the  southern 
and  Mountain-Pacific  groups  the  25  per  cent  is  reduced  to 
12^  per  cent  and  on  interterritorial  traffic  the  33J/z  per  cent 
is  reduced  to  20  per  cent. 

The  commission  finds  that  such  rates  will  enable  the  car- 
riers in  the  respective  rate  groups  under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management,  with  reasonable  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment,  to  earn  an 
aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal  as  near- 
ly as  may  be  to  a  return  of  5.75  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate 
value  as  taken  for  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  and  the 
railway  property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the 
service  of  transportation. 

The  majority  opinion  says  that  a  fair  return  of  5.75  per 
cent,  representing  income  arrived  at  after  deducting  the 
federal  income  tax  on  a  return  of  6  per  cent,  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  equivalent  of  a  fair  return  of  6  per  cent, 
out  of  which  the  federal  income  tax  was  payable.  Commis- 
sioner Potter,  in  his  concurring  opinion,  says  the  rate  should 
have  been  fixed  at  6  per  cent. 

The  commission  finds  that  since  the  advance  of  August, 
1920,  the  carriers  have  failed  by  a  considerable  margin  to 
earn  the  authorized  return.  Not  that  it  appears  reasonably 
certain,  with  increased  traffic  and  lowered  operating  expenses 
that  the  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  carriers  in  1922 
would  be  more  favorable  under  present  rates  than  in  1921. 
The  commission  does  not  find  that  the  high  rates  caused  the 
business  depression.  "Manifestly,"  it  says,  "the  depression 
of  1921  resulted  primarily  from  causes  other  than  trans- 
portation charges,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  under  present 
conditions  existing  high  rates  do  not  tend  to  retard  the  return 
to  a  more  normal  flow  of  commerce.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  general  reduction  in  the  rate  level  as  substantial  as  the 
condition  of  the  carriers  will  permit,  will  tend  not  only  to 
lessen  the  transportation  burden,  but  also  to  equalize  and 
stabilize  the  condition  under  which  commerce  and  industry 
are  carried  on,  with  consequent  full  assurance  to  the  carriers 
of  realizing  the  fair  return  contemplated  by  the  law."  An 
abstract  of  the  report  follows : 

Report  of  the  Commission 

The  important  questions  for  determination  are  whether  present 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  in  the  aggregate,  as  a  whole  or  in  the 
several    rate    groups    defined    in    Increased    Rates,    1920.   or   upon 
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i  i   will  be  un- 

tion  1  or  other  provisions  of  the  act;  whether 

such  rai  those  which  will  most  nearly 

provided  in  -  and  what  the 

fair  return  shall  be  on  and  alter  March  1,  1922.     When  tin 

:  e  were  pendii  il  peti- 

■ 
in  which  we  were  asked  to  enter  upon  general  investigations  into 

l„  [,  :.  we  designated  rate  groups  and 

author:  '    that  year  there  developed 

ontinued    business    depression, 

isi   bellum  adjustment  throughout 

:  traffic  and  all  industry  have  been  af- 
fected.    There  has  Ken  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  oi 

10  rati  There 

miction  in  the  minds  of  the  shipping  public  that  the 
unreasonably  high,  is  an  effective  harrier  to 
.  ity.   prosperity,  and   the   usual 
of  traffic,  and  that  it  shoul  1  be  substantially  reduced. 

Fair  Return 

Sine  •-  have   failed  by  a  consid< 

margin  to  earn  the  authorized  return.     It  is  me  that 

under  litions   the   question   of  a   fair   return    for   the 

future  i  il  it  i-  not  necessary  for  us  to  determine 

a  percentage  of  return  at   this  time.     We  do  not   take  this   view. 

The  opi  which  have  prevented,  or  which 

mav  hereafter  prevent,  carriers   from  earning  a   fair  return  under 

die  adjustment  of  i  mailing  does  i  a  bar 

.•.bat  a  fair  return  should  be.      By  the  qualify- 

.-  nearly  as  maj   be,"  Congress  recognized  thai  con 

■  luring  certain  periods  might  prevent  such  realization  under 

any  adjustment  of  rates. 

The  determination  of   what   will  constitute  a   fair   return   is,   in 
our   jud  distinct    from  that   of   initiating  an 

ion     15a,     reasonably    con-trued,     conten 
,  return  which  the  carrii  i  Ij  or  in 

r  a  period  of  time  under  i 
time  with  that  object  in  view       lb* 

tl   we  should  adjust  and  i 
-  fluctuations.     Whether  . 

operating  income  equal  to  a  fair 
■ 

We  !  The  record 

the  need  of  a  constant  influ  to  meet  the  country' 

[n  the   in  y<  ar  period  en. ling  ] 
■   latively  low 
■ 
■  unt   for  new   lines  and  < 

rdii      to  an  exhibit  of  tl 

in    the     12    month 

ind  that  if  transportation 

provide  foi 

mything 
led  in  the  mi 


aire  pr<  uress  recognized  that  uniform   rates  on  com- 

petitive   traffic    which    would    adequately    sustain    all    the    carriers 
would    |  initially   and    unreasonably   more   than   a    fair 

return  for  some  carriers.  We  should  not  take  the  few.  and  the 
:  their  securities,  as  the  basis  for  determining  what 
shall  be  a  fair  return  for  all.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
earner-  of  this  country  should  not  continue  to  provide  for  all 
needed  capital  by  successive  bond  issues.  In  such  a  process  even- 
tually a  point  must  be  reached  where  no  new  capital  can  be  raised, 
rms  at  high  rati-.     No  substantial  proportion 

of  the  new  capital  has  been   raised  by  issuance  of  Stock  -inee  1907. 

Notwithstanding   the   failure  ot   the  carriers  to  earn  the  6  per 

cent  allowed  in  the  first  two  years  of  operation  under  section  15a, 

there  is  an  upward  trend  in  railroad  securities,  which  share  in  the 

improved  conditions  that  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  money 

market.     This   is   urged   upon   us  as   an  argument   for   reduction   in 

the   percentage   to   be  determined.     (  rther   elements,   however,  are 

red,     The   intent  of   Congress  was  to  create  a   steady 

and  reliable  flow  of  money  "for  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order 

ide  the  people  of  the  United  State-  with  adequate  trans- 

\    substantial    reduction   in   the   percentage  of   return 

might  be  unsettling  in   its  effect,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 

that  the  return  allowed  in  1920  was  not  realized.     The  fact  that  a 

utility  may  reach  financial  success  only  in  time  or  not  at  all  is  a 

for  allowing  a  liberal  return  on  the  money  invested  in  the 

■  ise. 

In   numerous   cases   cited,   courts  and   regulating  authorities  of 

states  have  recognized  that   public  utilities  and  railroads  may  be 

permitted  individually  to  earn  under  reasonable  rates  at  least  6  per 

cent   upon   fair   value.     In   some   instances   higher   rates  of  return 

have   been   approved.     But    we  are   here  considering  return   upon 

value  of  the  railway  property." 

■.  commerce  act  in  many  provisions  other  than  those 

'   -  that  (i  per  cent  may   be  regarded  as  a  fair  return. 

ection    15a   provides   for   the  disposition  of   net 

i  nt  of  the  value  of 

the  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation. 

One-half  of  the  excess   mocs   into  a   reserve  fund,   which  may  be 

drawn   upon    for   certain    purposes,    in   accordance    with    paragraph 

iTi,   when  net   railway  operating  income  for  any  year  is   less  than 

a  -tun  equal  to  6  per  cent  upon  the  value.     Under  paragraph  <  12  i 

we  may  make  loans   from  the  general   railroad  contingent   fund. 

such    I  the     rate     of    6    per    cent     per 

Under    paragraph    (14)    we    may    lease   equipment   or 

facilities  purchased  from  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  the 

rental  charges  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  a  return  of  6  per  cent 

■ 

direct  legislal  fair  return  for  the  period  of  two  year- 

beginning  March  1.  1920,  at  the  rate  of  5'.-  per  cent,  to  which,  in 
letion.  we  might  add  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
is  a  matter  which  may  fairly  Ik-  considered  in  the  determination 
of  tin  rate  for  the  period  immediately  ensuing.  But,  taken  in 
connection    with    the   other    provisions 

n-   to  con-.'  nt   as   maximum   in  deter- 

mining a  Fail   retun 

Railway  Property  Value 

In  the  instant   proceeding  there  is  little  of  record  whicl 
directly    to  the   subject   of   value.     There  has   been    i 

and  shippei  -  n  our  former 

determination   as   an   appi  -    for   the   purposes   of  the 

present  proceeding     The  carrier-  have  n 

other    than 

i  'ti    of    the    subsequent  portation 

plant.     We  have  before  us  deductions  n 
-ion-  and  »h 

itnputa- 

.1)  month-   1 

rd.     The  work  i-  Mill  incomplete,  but  b 

ilts   with 

■ 

u  that 
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I  on  of  these  i   not,  the  difference  would  be  re- 

d  <>iily  in  fractions  oi   pei    cents   of  the  returns  hereinafter 
indicated  as  the  resul 

Revenues  and  Expenses 

The  net  railway  operating  income  for  1921  of  I  lass  1  carriers, 
including  large  switching  and  terminal  companies,  yielded  returns 
of  3.30  per  cent  in  tin  eastern  group,  2.60  per  cent  in  the  southern 
group,  3.50  per  cent  in  the  western  and  mountain-Pacific  groups, 
and  3.31  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  on  the  valua- 
tion t'or  all  roads  taken  bj  us,  for  the  purposes  of  that  proceeding, 
adjusted  by  the  carriers  to  cover  (  lass  I   roads  only,  together  with 

ons  and  betterments  on  Class   1   roads  aggregating  $605,000,- 
r  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920. 
decrease   in   net   railway   operating   income  shown  between 

ii  r,  1920.  and  July.  1921,  was  due  to  decline  in  traffic.  The 
marked  increase  in  that  income  during  the  last  six  months  of 
vas  due  to  increased  traffic  and  lowered  operating  costs. 
Deficits  were  experienced  in  January  and  February,  1921,  in  the 
eastern  group  and  in  January.  1921,  in  the  western  district.  In 
the  southern  group  the  rate  of  return  in  those  months  was  less 
than  1  per  cent,  although  the  tonnage  handled  in  January  was  high 
as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  year,  bearing  in  mind  or- 
dinary seasonal  variations.  Ordinarily,  except  in  the  southern 
group,  traffic  begins  to  increase  in  the  spring  months  and  reaches 
its  peak  in  the  harvest  months.  August  to  October.  In  the  south 
traffic  during  the  summer  months  is  light  and  the  heavy  months 
are  October.  November,  and  December.  The  principal  reductions 
in  costs  accomplished  during  1921  were  brought  about  by  reduc- 
tions in  force,  wage  reductions  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  effective  July  1.  and  gradually  receding  prices  of  materials 
and  supplies.  As  the  combined  result  of  the  higher  level  of  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  and  of  these  reductions  in  operating  costs,  the 
net  railway  operating  income  of  the  carriers  as  a  whole  for  1921 
was  substantially  greater  than  that  for  1920.  although  the  ton- 
mileage  in  1921  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  1915  and  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  below  that  of  1920. 

Efficiency  and  Economy  in  Operation 

One  of  the  matters  for  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which  net 
income  can  be  increased  by  enhanced  economy  and  efficiency  in 
operation.  The  record  indicates  that  the  railroads  individually, 
and  collectively  through  their  associations,  have  been  and  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  this  matter.  Substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  standardizing  the  various  parts  of  equipment,  thus 
increasing  their  interchangeability  and  promoting  economy  in 
equipment  repairs.  Committees  of  these  associations  are  engaged 
upon  plans  to  lower  the  unit  cost  of  car  repairs,  fuel,  and  other 
items,  and  to  reduce  loss  and  damage.  The  evidence  indicates 
realization  of  certain  savings  and  improvements  in  operation.  We 
are  investigating  methods  of  increasing  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation. 

During  the  war  various  governmental  agencies,  in  co-operation 
with  shippers,  brought  about  material  increases  in  car  loading. 
The  carriers  direct  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  loading  per 
car  during  the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1921,  was  28.5  tons, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  during  the  war  years. 
Since  February.  1921.  for  various  causes,  some  of  which  are  tem- 
porary in  character  and  beyond  carriers'  control,  the  average  car 
loading  has  declined. 

The  percentage  of  empty-car  mileage  to  loaded-car  mileage  was 
greater  during  the  12  months  ended  September  30,  1921,  than  dur- 
ing any  corresponding  period  within  the  past  nine  years.  The 
carriers'  existing  car-service  rules  are  based  upon  ownership  and 
control  liy  each  carrier  of  its  cars.  The  increase  in  the  movement 
oi  empty  cars  resulted  from  the  carriers'  practice,  then,  and  now, 
oi  returning  cars  empty  to  the  owning  carrier  when  loads  are  not 
available.  The  business  depression  which  then  prevailed  pre- 
vented the  usual  number  of  loaded  movements,  and  thus  brought 
about  the  increase  in  empty-car  mileage. 

Representatives  of  owners  of  railroad  securities  appeared  and 
urged  adoption  of  a  plan  which  contemplates  co-ordination  and 
unification  of  operations  of  carriers,  more  particularly  with 
respect  tii  the  purchase,  repair,  distribution,  and  control  of  freight 
cars.  Respondent  Carriers  introduced  little  testimony  with  respect 
to  this  plan  and  gave  no  indication  of  intent  to  adopt  any  similar 
plan.  It  is  evident  that  the  full  economies  predicted  would  not  be 
immediate,  that  there  would  he  difficulties  in  attainment,  and  that 
heavy  expenditures  of  capital  would  be  required.  If  the  purpose 
of  sectii  n  15a  to  afford  carriers  a  reasonable  return  is  to  he  at- 
tained, earnest  efforts  toward  reduction  of  operating  expenses  in 
all  possible  ways  consistent  with  good  service  must  be  continued. 
The  far-reaching  importance  of  such  proposals  calls  for  a  more 
intensive  study  by  carriers  and  the  proponents  than  appears  to 
have  been  made. 

Consideration  is  beina  given  by  the  carriers  to  co-operation 
in  the  use  of  facilities      The  io'nt  use  of  facilities  established  dur- 


ing federal  control  has  been  continued  in  many  instances,  and 
some  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  further  co-opera- 
tion.    The  record  doe-  not  disclose  any  general  lack  of  efficiency. 

Maintenance 

The  significance  of  the  return  of  3.31  per  cent  given  above  for 
Class  I  railroads  during  1921  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
whether  the  maintenance  charges  for  that  year  represented  ade- 
quate upkeep,  certain  executives  testified  that  the  net  railway 
operating  income  which  resulted  from  the  operations  of  1921  was 
obtained  only  by  forced  economies  which  are  neither  in  the  public 
interest  nor  susceptible  oi  indefinite  continuance;  that  these  econo- 
mies took  the  form  of  inadequate  maintenance;  that  the  hours  of 
labor  consumed  and  the  quantities  of  material  applied  in  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  on  certain  lines  w-as  less  in  1921 
than  during  the  average  of  years  in  the  test  period  ;  and  that  in 
general  no  more  was  done  than  was  necessary  to  keep  the  lines 
in  a  condition  safe  for  operation. 

The  carriers  generally  seem  to  have  taken  the  fact  of  under- 
maintenance  during  1921  for  granted  rather  than  to  have  under- 
taken to  prove  it.  Individual  carriers  have  proved  its  existence  in 
their  own  properties.  Maintenance  charges  of  Class  I  roads  aggre- 
gated $2,017,700,867  in  1921,  more  than  in  any  preceding  vear  ex- 
cept 1920.  when  the  total  was  $2,623,985,448.  The  decrease  of  1921 
under  1920  was  $606,284,581,  or  23.1  per  cent.  The  volume  of 
traffic  in  1921,  as  measured  by  ton-miles,  was  about  25  per  cent 
less  than  in  1920.  Unusual  features  in  the  operations  of  1920 
make  that  year  unreliable  as  a  measure  of  what  the  annual  outlay 
for  maintenance  should  be.  It  was  a  period  of  peak  prices,  when 
the  greatest  ton-mileage  and  passenger-mileage  in  the  history  of 
the  railroads  moved  under  most  adverse  conditions.  Moreover, 
labor  and  material  costs  were  lower  in  1921  than  in  1920.  In 
relation  to  total  operating  expenses,  maintenance  charges  in  1921 
were  almost  the  same  as  in  1920,  the  percentages  being  43.6  and 
44.1,  respectively. 

The  record  does  not  disclose  whether  the  actual  quantities  of 
material  applied  were  as  great  in  1921  as  in  previous  years.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  such  applica- 
tions in  1921  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  1920,  or  of  the 
test  period.  Returns  from  carriers  representing  more  than  half 
of  the  tie  and  rail  applications  for  1920  indicate  that  their  1921 
applications  are  within  1  per  cent  of  those  of  1920,  the  East  and 
South  being  greater  than  in  1920,  and  the  West  being  less.  In  a 
year  in  which  the  movement  of  traffic  is  light,  somewhat  less 
maintenance  is  required  than  in  years  of  heavy  traffic,  although  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  if  surplus  from  prosperous  years 
were  expended  on  maintenance  in  years  of  light  traffic. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  which  prevailed  during  1921, 
the  carriers'  contention  that  current  maintenance  was  deferred  may 
have  basis,  but  they  have  not  supported  their  contention  with  such 
facts  of  record  as  would  warrant  us  in  making  a  definite  finding 
of  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  deferred.  Carriers  could  not  and 
did  not  escape  the  compelling  influences  which  affected  other  forms 
of  industry  during  that  lean  year.  The  number  of  their  em- 
ployees was  reduced  by  a  fifth,  sometimes  more;  outgo  was  pared 
and  upkeep  skimped  where  possible;  the  "bad-order"  figures  cover 
an  increasing  number  of  cars  requiring  heavy  repairs,  as  well  as 
the  obsolete  and  obsolescent,  which  were  not  being  replaced  to  the 
requisite  extent;  and,  in  brief,  we  are  left  with  the  abiding,  if 
composite,  impression  that,  on  the  whole,  the  railway  plant  of  the 
country  was  not  at  the  end  of  1921,  and  is  not  now,  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  should  be,  and  is  far  from  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mands which  will  come  with  resumption  of  general  business  ac- 
tivity.    There  are,  of  course,  some  notable  exceptions. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  return  of  3.31  per  cent  for  Class  I 
roads  for  the  year  1921  were  corrected,  such  corrected  return 
would  not  vary  so  materially  from  3.31  per  cent  as  to  make  un- 
safe or  unreliable  the  adoption  of  that  figure  as  approximating  the 
result  of  actual  operation  in  1921. 

Constructive    Year 

Rapidly  changing  conditions  since  August.  1920,  make  the  actual 
results  of  operation  and  the  percentage  earned  of  little  value  as  a 
guide  for  the  future,  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  present  and 
prospective  conditions.  The  carriers  in  response  to  our  request 
introduced  statements  indicating  what  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Class  I  roads  would  be  for  a  constructive  year,  based 
upon  the  traffic  of  1921,  under  rates  and  costs  prevailing  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1922.  The  statements  reflect  net  railway  operating  income 
here  of  $443  609.800,  or  a  yield  of  5.06  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
$8,775,000,000  for  the  eastern  group:  $95,350,869,  or  a  yield  of  4.25 
per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $2  243.499,045  for  the  southern  group ; 
$368  732.961,  or  a  yield  of  4.49  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of  $8,206.- 
000  000  for  the  western  district:  and  $907,693,630.  or  a  vield  of 
4.72  per  cent  upon  a  total  of  $19  224.499.045  for  Class  I  carriers 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  valuation  used  is  that  taken 
by  us   in   Increased   Rates,    1920,   supra,   for   all   railroads,  as   ad- 
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justed  by  them  in  their  estimates  to  cover  Class   I  roads,   with 

ad-iiti  -    0,000  nber  30,  1921, 

a  total  ,045. 

Passing   from   the   constructive   year   to   the   prospects    for   the 
immediate   future,  the  carriers  estimate  that  the  revenue  tonnage 
22  will  not  exceed  that  of  1921.     In  support  of  tlii>  p 
-crt    that    in    the    Middle    West    the    winter    wheat    crop    of 

hat  there  is  prospect  of  a 

I  alifornia  citrus  crop  due  to  damage 
by   frost  :  and  that   in  the  South  the  acreage  of  cotton  has  been 
reduced  by  various  factors.     We  are  not  ready  to  accept   February 
crop  estimates  as  accurate,  but.  even  if  their  forecasts  of  these 
three  crops  are  realized,  this  is  far   from  conclusive  that  the  ag- 
ricultural products  will  be  decreased     Yields 
of   various   crops   vary    from   year  to  year.     Some  are  good  and 
others  are  poor,  and  large  yields  of  other  crops  may  more  than 
offset  and  deficiency   in   these  three.     Moreover,   facts   of 
indicate  that  in  the  South  cotton  growing  is  being  supplanted  to 
I   farming. 
The  carriers   asserted   that   there  was  no  evidence  of  a  revival 
ifficient   to  warrant  a  prediction  of  increased  traffic 
in  the  near  future.     Since  the  second  week   in  January  the  num- 
ber  of  cars  of  revenue  freight  loaded  had  been  steadily  increasing, 
but  this   the  carriers   in   part  discounted  on   the   ground  that   the 
•  d   car   loadings   were  caused   largely   by   emergency    ship- 
ments of  coal  designed  t<>  guard  against  tin-  contingency  of  a  strike 
jn   the  n    April    1.     The   strike  has   occurred   and   still 

continues  ;  and  the  revenue  freight  loaded  has  somewhat  decreased. 
Taking  the  charted  trend  as  normal,  freight  traffic  for  1921  was 
subnormal.     We   feel   justified   in  accepting   increased    revenue  car 
loadings  as   foreshadowing  an  increased  volume  of  freight  traffic. 
feet  of  the  coal  strike,  which  began  April  1,  cannot  be  fore- 
it  may  affect  traffic  other  than  coal  and  coke.     The  increase 
in   1, lading  for  all   freight  traffic  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1922  was  11  9  per  cent  over  that  of  1921. 
The   increase   was   general,  and   not  confined  to  coal  and  coke. 
ly  certain  that,  with  increased  traffic  and  Iow- 
iperating  expenses,  the  net   railway  operating  income  of  the 
i   in   1922  would  be  more   favorable,  under  present  rates, 
than  in   1921. 

Freight  Rates  and  Charges 

The    I  nue  per  toll  mile  in   192]   was  greater  than  that 

for    the    fiscal    year    ended    June    50.    1114,    by    the    following    per- 
centages:     Eastern  district,  96.1;  southern  district,  61.4; 
district.   59.3;   and   United   States   a-   a   whole,   76.2.     In    1914  the 
nee  haul  per  revenue  ton  per  road  was  155  miles  and 
in  1921,  1R7  miles. 

ring   from   10  to  22   per   ci  n 
peel  to  carload  rates  on  grain,  grain  product-.,  and  haj 
in  the   western  and  mountain-Pacific  groups  became  effective   dur- 
ing January,   1922,  and   upon   our   recommendation   rates   on   live 
uni   groups  h  100  pounds  had 

,  l .ii t  not  below  50  cents,  in  i  li  tobei . 
1921  Practically  all  other  carload  rate  upon  products  of  the 
farm,    garden,   orchard,    and    ranch    throughout    the    country    were 

reduced  lo  per  cent  in  January,  1922.     Ml  of  these  reduced 

grain,  grain  products,  and  hay  in  the  western 
and  mountaii  ij   tariff  limitation  on  June 

inlj    in    these   three   instances   have    reductioi 
madi  ntire  country,  or  the  whole  of  any  one  or  more 

since  the  increases  of  1920  became  effective 
Mm  ulting   in    reductions,   have   been 

1920      Some  affected  a   substantial 
volumi  bituminous  coal  ti 

rn  terri- 

leum  am  In  some  in- 

on  was  less  and  in 

•i.illv  alleging 
lindlll    ;  f  these 

lilted     in     suspension 

been  made  hastily  under 
i  the  purpo 

nother 

■ 

the  public  in 

' '  ny  urge  hum 


moditii  liable;  that  the  increases  of  1920  contributed 

ion  which  followed  by  a  few  months  the  date  of 
theii  establishment;  that  notwithstanding  some  readjustments  and 
reductions  subsequently  made,  the  existing  rate  level  is  preventing 
a  revival  of  commerce,  and,  bj  diminishing  the  Sow  of  traffic,  de- 
feats the  desired  end  of  producing  adequate  net  return  for  the 
carriers  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 

but  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  reductions  should  now  Ik' 
Most   of   the  general   commercial  and   shippers'   organiza- 
tions urge  that  reductions  when  made  she  nerally  to  all 
is   did   the   increases  of   1918  and   1920.  but   no  shipper   or 
■i  urged  reductions  in  fares  a-  well  as  in  rates. 
Numerous  state  commissions  in  the  West  and  South  contend  that 
uld  be  made   both   in   rates   and   in   fares.     The  rep- 
resentatives   of   certain   industries   and   of  a    few    general   organi- 
urgl     that    reductions    be   applied   only   to   basic    commodi- 
ties,    the    staples   which   are   recognized    as   most    important   to   the 
of  the  country,  and   which   usually  constitute 
low  gradi   fn  ight 

The  carriers  are   unanimous  in  the  opinion   that   increased  rates 
have   not   caused    the   business    depression,    which    they  attribute 
rally  recognized  world-wide  read  -ulting  in  un- 

favorable trade  and  credit  conditions,  restricted  purchasing  power, 
contraction  of  consumption,  and,  in  many  instances,  collapse  of 
demand.  The  carriers  contend  that  the  increased  rates  were  not 
ii  important  contributing  factor  in  the  lessi  muil;  of  traffic  in 
1921,  and  that  reduction  in  rates  will  not  restore  normal  traffic. 
They  admit  that  rates  are  too  high  and  must  come  down,  but 
they  in  in   not  further  reduced  until  the  costs  of 

transportation  are  further  reduced. 

Elates  generall]    have  been  increased  twice  in  the  past   four  years. 

the  increase  of  1920  alone  having  been  intended  to  produce  more 

than  one  billion  dollars  additional  revenue  from  the  transportation 
of  freight  W  wages  and  cost  of  materials  have  been  materially 
reduced  since  the  increases  of  1920.  it  is  the  position  of  shippers 
generally  that  the  inability  of  the  carriers  to  earn  a  fair  return 
since  these  reductions  were  made  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of 
traffic  to  move  in  normal  volume,  and  that  the  most  important 
problem  before  US  is  to  devise  rates  that  will  move  more  traffic 
and  at  the  same-  time  be  compensatory  to  the  carriers.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  existing  high  rates  are  a  burden  upon  com- 
merce, and  many  shippers  insist  that  they  are  forcing  movement 
to  other  forms  of  transportation,  tend  to  restrict  traffic,  and  in 
some  instances  to  prevent  particular  movements  M.my  complaints 
are  also  made  relative  to  the  disturbance  of  relationships  between 
producing  or  consuming  districts  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
rates  have  been  increased,  and  to  partial  readjustments  which  have 
nently  taken  pi. ice.  The  belief  is  general  that  traffic  has 
llized  and  the  radius  of  distribution  reduced. 
Numerous  shippers  soughl  reductions  in  rates  on  commodities 
manufactured  or  handled  bj  them  Most  .if  these  shippers  con- 
tended that  their  commodities  are  basic  and  accordingly  entitled 
consideration;  or  that,  if  any  reductions  are  to  be  made, 
such  reductions  should  apply  upon  their  commodities  quite  as 
much  as  upon  commodities  genera'l)  characteri  ed  as  basic 
shippers  stressed  the  relatively  high  level  of  class  rates,  and 
-  therein  as  well  .is  in  classification  ratings  of 
many  articles,  in  addition  to  general  increases.  They  stated  that 
the   let    result    of   the    various    changes    has    been    to    widen    unduly 

the  dil  •  e,  n   carload  and   less-than-carload  rates,  and 

urged   that    ti     widen    further   the-:  by    reducing  carload 

commodity   rates  and   not   class   rates   would  have   a    serious   effect. 
Ilaneous  commodities  move  generally  on  class 
rates,  others  on  commodity  rates      Commodities  which  mo 

il  -s  in  some  territories  move  on  conunodit)  rates  in  others. 

iented,    the   numerous   and  diverse 

interests    concerned,    and    the    competitive    relationship    of   mam 
tuate  the  diffii  ting  individual  com- 

modities  for   specific   reductions. 

Passenger   Fares 

I  allied 
For 
the  12  months  endi  30.   1921,  tl 
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and  the  high 
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estimated  that  restoration  of  the  passenger  fares  of  August  25, 
1920,  a  reduction  of  162  3  pei  cent,  would  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  of  $176,560,000  annually  in  the  whole  country,  and  that  to 
offset  that  loss  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic 
would  be  necessary,  allowing  nothing  for  the  added  expense  in- 
cident to  the  additional  traffic. 

The  Pullman  Company  sought  removal  of  the  surcharge,  contend- 
ing that  it  tended  to  reduce  travi  1  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  A 
sharp  decline  in  such  travel  followed  the  application  of  the  sur- 
charge. Fluctuations  since  September,  1920,  in  the  number  of 
Pullman  passengers  carried  have  almost  paralleled  those  in  the 
number  of  all  revenue  passengers  carried. 

The  record  indicates  that  travel  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  has 
not  decreased  in  substantially  greater  ratio  than  travel  generally, 
and  does  not  warrant  a  conclusion  that  the  decrease  in  travel  in 
sleeping  and  parlor  cars  is  traceable  to  the  surcharge. 

Conclusions 

The  carriers  take  the  position  that  we  must  be  guided  solely  by 
those  things  which  are  definite  and  certain  in  the  past.  With  this 
we  can  not  agree.  Our  function  under  the  law  is  not  that  of  mere 
computers  and  can  not  thus  be  atrophied.  The  duty  to  prescribe 
rates  for  the  future  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  exercise  an 
informed  judgment  upon  all  pertinent  facts,  present  and  past,  in 
order  to  forecast  the  future  as  best  we  may. 

When  we  decided  Increased  Rates,  1920,  supra,  the  country  was 
still  in  a  period  of  steadily  rising  prices.  We  then  resolved  doubts 
as  to  future  operating  costs  in  favor  of  the  carriers.  In  recent 
months  costs  have  been  declining  and  traffic  increasing.  Rates  of 
pay  for  employees  have  been  reduced  to  an  extent  which,  based 
upon  the  light  traffic  of  1921,  is  estimated  by  carriers  to  aggregate 
more  than  $350,000,000  per  annum.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board 
has  estimated  that  the  reduction  exceeds  $400,000,000  per  annum, 
without  taking  into  account  changes  in  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions. The  tendency  is  toward  increased  revenues,  lowered  costs, 
and  higher  net  income  for  the  carriers. 

L'nder  the  adverse  conditions  of  1921  the  net  railway  operating 
income  of  Class  I  carriers  of  the  United  States  totaled  $614,810,- 
531.  Based  upon  the  subnormal  traffic  of  that  year,  and  the  wage 
rates,  and  prices  of  materials  and  supplies,  prevailing  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  carriers  in  their  constructive  year  estimated  an 
aggregate  net  railway  operating  income  of  $907,693,630,  equal  to 
4.72  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  used  by  us  as  adjusted  by  car- 
riers to  cover  Class  I  roads  only,  including  additions  and  better- 
ments since  January  1,  1920,  amounting  to  $778,499,045.  Adopt- 
ing the  ratio  of  net  railway  operating  income  of  all  carriers  to 
that  of  Class  I  carriers  in  1915  and  1916  as  being  approximately 
correct  for  1921,  the  net  railway  operating  income  in  the  carriers' 
constructive  year  would  be  for  all  carriers  $923,783,340,  or  4.89 
per  cent  upon  the  valuation. 

We  do  not  accept  the  adjustments  made  by  carriers  in  their 
constructive  year  as  correct  or  complete.  We  have  indicated  that 
further  adjustments  are  necessary  in  order  better  to  reflect  prob- 
able expenditures  for  federal  income  tax,  fuel,  and  materials  and 
supplies.  Reductions  in  rates  will  carry  with  them  reductions  in 
operating  expenses  of  carriers  through  lessened  transportation 
charges  paid  by  them  on  their  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies. 
Thus  it  is  estimated  that  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  transporta- 
tion charges  on  coal  would  effect  a  saving  of  over  $7,000,000 
on  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  Class  I  carriers  in  1921. 

The  net  railway  operating  income  of  all  carriers  has  exceeded 
$900,000,000  in  only  two  years,  1916  and  1917.  In  1916,  the  most 
prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  railroads,  it  aggregated 
$1,051,543,860,  and  during  the  three  years  of  the  test  period  the 
average  for  Class  I  carriers  was  $906,524,492,  approximately  the 
amount  which  accrued  as  annual  rental  to  the  carriers  under  fed- 
eral control. 

The  figures  heretofore  given  include  no  estimate  for  increased 
traffic  over  that  of  1921,  which  clearly  was  subnormal.  We  do 
not  anticipate  return  to  the  tonnage  of  1920  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  there  are  many  indications  of  greater  tonnage  than  in  1921. 
The  car  loadings  for  February  and  March,  1922,  exceeded  those 
of  the  corresponding  months  in  1921  by  11.7  per  cent  and  19.9 
per  cent,  respectively.  During  the  first  three  months  of  1922  car 
loadings  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period  of  1921  by 
11.9   per   cent. 

Any  aditional  tonnage  realized  should  be  handled  under  a  favor- 
able operating  ratio.  It  appears  that  under  present  rates,  and 
with  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  or  more  in  traffic  over  that  of  1921, 
not  only  would  the  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  carriers 
as  a  whole  for  the  next  12  months  be  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
fair  return  herein  determined,  but  it  would  greatly  exceed  the 
corresponding  figure  for  any  year  in  the  history  of  railroad  oper- 
ation. 

In  1920  we  authorized  large  increases  in  rates  and  fares  designed 
to  produce  the  necessary  revenues  under  the  conditions  then  pre- 
vailing. There  was  then  little  doubt  of  the  ability  of  industry  to 


bear  the  increased  charges.  The  situation  has  since  changed. 
High  rates  do  not  necessarily  mean  high  revenues,  for,  if  the 
public  can  not  or  will  not  ship  in  normal  volume,  less  revenue 
may   result   than   from   lower   rates. 

Shippers  almost  unanimously  contend,  and  many  representatives 
of  the  carriers  agree,  that  "freight  rates  are  too  high  and  must 
come  down."  This  indicates  that  transportation  charges  have 
mounted  to  a  point  where  they  are  impeding  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  and  thus  tending  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established,  that  of  producing  revenues  which  would  enable 
the  carriers  "to  provide  the  people  of  the  L'nited  States  with  ade- 
quate transportation."  In  1921,  freight  traffic  was  only  slightly 
more  than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1915,  which  was  not  an  unusual  year.  But  the  charges  for 
moving  freight  traffic  in  1921  totaled  nearly  four  billion  dollars, 
or  about  two  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  1915.  Railway  operating 
revenues  in  1921  aggregated  about  5l/i  billion  dollars,  or  more 
than  2'/2  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  1915.  If  the  traffic  in  1921 
had  equaled  that  indicated  as  normal  by  the  trend  during  the 
26-year  period  preceding  the  war,  freight  revenues  and  total  rail- 
way operating  revenues  would  have  exceeded  those  of  1915  by 
approximately  2;  _.  billion  and  3'A  billion  dollars,  respectively. 
Without  an}-  allowance  for  pyramiding  of  transportation  charges 
in  goods  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  these  figures  are  significant 
as  explaining,  at  least  in  part,  existing  wide  spreads  between  the 
amounts  received  by  producers  and  those  paid  by  consumers. 

Manifestly  the  depression  of  1921  resulted  primarily  from 
causes  other  than  transportation  charges.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
that  under  present  conditions  existing  high  rates  do  not  tend  to 
retard  the  return  to  a  more  normal  flow  of  commerce.  Deflation 
has  taken  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  wages  and  origin 
prices  of  commodities  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  but  most 
transportation  charges  are  still  near  the  peak. 

Practically  all  agree  that  stability  of  freight  rates  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  that  normal  traffic  may  not  well  be  expected  until  the 
present  widespread  expectation  of  rate  reductions  is  realized  or 
dispelled.  To  assume  that  rates  can  or  should  be  stabilized  on  the 
present  high  basis  is  futile.  As  already  observed,  the  anticipation 
of  a  falling  market  tends  to  restrict  purchases,  and  until  the  public 
is  convinced  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  immediate  further 
material  reductions  in  prices  or  transportation  charges,  the  con- 
fidence necessary  to  normal  business  will  to  that  extent  be  im- 
paired. The  period  of  deflation  has  been  in  progress  more  than 
15  months;  demand  is  reviving;  prices  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
stabilize  upon  a  level  much  below  that  of  1920  but  above  that  of 
pre-war  years;  and  conditions  of  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industries  have  greatly  improved  in  the  past  few  months. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  general  reduction  in  the  rate  level,  as 
substantial  as  the  condition  of  the  carriers  will  permit,  will  tend 
not  only  to  lessen  the  transportation  burden  but  also  to  equalize 
and  stabilize  the  conditions  under  which  commerce  and  industry 
are  carried  on,  with  consequent  fuller  assurance  to  the  carriers  of 
realizing  the  fair  return  contemplated  by  the  law. 

The  raising  of  the  rate  level  by  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads in  June,  1918,  and  again  under  our  authority  in  August, 
1920,  were  necessitated  by  increases  in  operating  expenses.  The 
latter  have  now  partially  receded.  The  rate  increases  were  gen- 
eral and  justified  by  the  increase  in  general  cost  of  service,  and 
with  decease  in  that  cost  a  rate  decrease,  also  general,  is  justified. 
The  justification  for  decrease  is  to  be  found  in  the  rate  structure 
as  a  whole  rather  in  individual  rates,  or  in  rates  on  individual 
commodities.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  of  some  commodities  have 
receded  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  even  as 
some  went  up  more  rapidly  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  others. 
The  needs  ef  commerce  can  not  he  met  if  rates  are  to  fluctuate 
with  market  prices  of  commodities  In  bringing  down  the  rate 
level  to  meet  lowered  expenses  a  similar  process  should  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  reduction  made  generally  upon  all  commodities  in 
substantially  equal  ratio. 

Under  the  circumstances  described  in  paragraphs  (a),  (bl.  and 
(c),  below,  carriers  should  consider  existing  freight  rates  and 
charges  as  representing  those  made  effective  by  authority  of 
Increased  Rates,  1920,  supra,  and  shall  apply  the  reductions  herein 
prescribed  accordingly,  even  though  in  such  instances  some  indi- 
vidual rates  or  charges  may  be  higher  and  others  lower  than  those 
which  would  result  from  exact  application  of  the  bases  above  pre- 
scribed : 

(a)  Where,  since  August  26,  1920,  rates  or  charges  have  been 
readjusted  primarily  to  remove  discriminations,  prejudices  or  dis- 
crepancies without  material  effect  upon  the  aggregate  level  of  the 
rates  or  charges  so  adjusted.  This  does  not  apply  to  rates  or 
charges  which  have  been  reduced  since  August  26,  1920,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  or  a  part  of  the  general  increase 
of  1920. 

(b)  Where  previously  existing  recognized  rate  relationships 
were  maintained  in  applying  the  increases  of  August,  1920,  or 
where  rates  have  been  readjusted  since  August  26,  1920,  to  restore 
previously  existing  recognized  rate  relationships.     In  these  cases, 
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such  r<  nships  should  be  maintained  in  apply- 

ing the  reductions  herein  prescribed;  or.  it  that  is  impracticable 
in  the  first  instance,  the  rates  should  be  readjusted  to  restore  such 
relate  practicable. 

Where,  pursuant  to  decisions  by  us,  rates  or  charges  shall 

-  not  apply  to 
irain,   i. rain    Products,   and    Hay. 
u    v.  A     I     & 
Southern  Hardwood  Traffic 
v.  I.  C.  "K   K   Co.,  66  I.  C.  C.  68. 

Where     OU  require     changes     in     ra' 

22,  the  rates  or  chat  B 
on  Juw  shall  l>e  reduced  as   herein  provided,  effective 

Tuly   1.  1922.  In  pr  aply  with  such  out- 

standing decisions,  the  rates  or  charges  which  would  result  there- 

tive  by   authority   of    In- 
1    supra,  and   the  reductions   herein  prescribed 
shall  bi  ■  i  to,  e\copt  tl  >ion  shall  not 

I  ck  and  related  articles  as  prescribed  tor  application 
■l   points  in  the  eastern   group   in   National   Paving    I '.rick 
Mfrs     Vsso.  v.  A.  &  V.  K  ites  are 

not   required    to   be    further   reduced   hei 

Where   rates  on  live  stock  have  been   reduced  pursuant 

•laudations   in   National   Live   Stock   Shippers"   League   v.   A. 
T.  &  S.   F.  Ky.  Co.,  supra  less  than  the  rates  herein 

prescribed,  tne  expiration  date  thereon  should  be  canceled  and  the 
rates  maintained  in  effect 

Separate    Opinions 

Chairman  McCl  1  to  the  report  in  so  far  as  it 

results  in  a  reduction  of  rate-,  but  stated  that  he  was  not  in 
full  accord  with  it.  He  was  opposed  to  fixing  the  rate  of 
return  at  this  time  and  thinks  if  a  rate  is  to  be  fixed  at  all 
it  should  not  exceed  51  j  per  cent.  He  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  times  and  conditions  plainly  demand  re- 
ductions in  rates  on  all  materials  and  products  that  are 
to  a  level  that  business  interests  will  recognize  as  the 
lowest  available  for  Mane  time  to  come,  saying  that  nothing 
less  will  quiet  the  prevalent  unrest  and  agitation  for 
transportation  costs  and  encourage  the  needed  healthy  flow 
of  traffic.  In  his  judgment,  the  general  reduction-  .1. 
fall  short  of  full  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  and  the 
mutual  interests  of  both  industry  and  transportation  demand 
a  50-50  readjustment  of  the  further  material  rate  increases 
made  under  I  .  Parti  7  1  [f  reductions  are  to  be  made  on 
all   classes   and  commodities   and   a   still    greater   reduction   if 

confined  to  selected  comrj  i  that  general 

should  also  be  applied  to  passenger  fare-,  he  -aid. 

urring  opinion,  repeated 
jection  made  at  the  time  i  i  I  Parti  3  i  thai  an]  valid 
determination  of  aggregate  value  is  impracticable  and  it  was 
dgment  that  it  would  have  Keen  wiser  and  better  if  the 
commission  had  announced  several  week-  ago  that  it-  di 
Would  be  deferred  until  after  the  Labor  Hoard  had  ai 
that   it  might   be   assured   that   the   rates   pi  ild   In- 

the  lo  under  the  law  and  the  most  likely  to  re- 

iderable  period  of  time. 
oncurred  in  the  conclusion  th 
uld  Lr  made,  saying  that  if  later  the  commission 
■  .irr. mted.  existing  rates 

'    which    the: 

ng    the 


.■pinion,  it  is  apparent  from  the  individual  I 
hat  to  a  considerable  extent  the  views  of  the  majority 
differ.  I  call  attention  lo  certain  respects  to  which  1  have 
preference  for  different  conclusions.  Assuming  that  there  is  a 
prospective  excess  earning  available  for  rate  reduction,  1  think 
different   treatment   was   required   for  th« 

1.  The  percentage  increases  authorized  by  l-.x  parte  74  re- 
sulted in  disproportionate  increases  upon  long-haul  traffic. 
Therefore,  when  called  upon  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  in- 
creases authorized  by  Ex  parte  74  we  should  first  correct  the 
injustice  of  that  decision  by  giving  preference  in  reduction  to 
id  and  long-haul  traffic. 
1  he  theory  upon  which  reductions  have  been  made  since 
Ex  parte  74  on  certain  traffic,  instead  of  on  all.  was  that  such 
reductions  were  required  in  justice  to  the  traffic  to  which  they 
applied,  and  in  order  to  bring  such  traffic  into  proper  relation 
with  traffic  as  a  whole.     No  unlawful  preferential  treatment  was 

1  when  such  reductions  were  made.  The  reduction; 
required  do  net  increase  the  reduction  heretofore  made  upon 
agricultural  products,  live  stock,  and  certain  other  commodities. 
\-  tin  reduction-  heretofore  made  were  t..  remove  injustice 
and  establish  a  proper  level  and  relation  as  between  commodities, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  distributing  the  prospective  surplus  now 
available   for  reduction,  such  commodities  should  share. 

3.  1  favor  a  red  r  fare-  other  than  commu- 
tation   fares   and   without    removing   the    Pullman    surcharge. 

4.  There  are  not  many,  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
financial  world,  who  would  question  the  propriety  of  naming 
o  per  cent  a-  a  fair  return  upon  the  property  values  of  the 
carriers  which  are  devoted  to  the  public  service.  We  should 
have  fixed  tin  return  at  6  per  cent.  We  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced in  naming  a  fair  return  by  our  views  upon  the  subject 
of  taxation.  Our  function  is  to  name  a  fair  return  without  re- 
gard t"  how  much  of  it  the  government  may  decide  to  take  from 
time  to  time   in   taxi  s. 

During  the  early  stages  of  our  deliberations.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  in  making  reductions  we  should  give  prefer- 
ential consideration  to  a  selected  list  of  so-called  basic  com- 
modities.     Further    consideration    developed    objections    to    this 

course    which   to   my  mind   are  convincing.      It   appears   impossible 
at    this    time    to    select    a    list    of    so-called    basic    eommod  ' 
which  reduction  could  consistently  and  lawfully  be  limited 
eluding    that    there    is    a    prospective    surplus    available    for    rate 
reductions.   I   know   of  no  theory  on   which   that   surplus,   resulting 
.    from  hauling  certain  traffic,  can  lie  made  the  basi~ 

:     to    the    reasonableness    of    rates    on    other 

traffic.      If   we   were  to   select   a   list,  our  difficulties   would   not   be 

reduced.      Some  situations  are   more  acute   than   others.     Different 

dities    .in.l    different    conditions    require    different    treatment. 

Some  -  high  enough  :  othi  - 

We   woul  istice  in  requiring  horizontal   re- 

particular  commodities.     If  I   were  persuaded 
of  tin'   practicability  of  limiting  reductions  to  the  so-called 

Ivor    an    announcement     of    the    amount 

available    for    rate    reduction    and    have    a    further    hearing    upon 

the  question  as  to  how    specific  application   should  he  made.      The 

sufficient   to   show   what  uld   be   made. 

Commissioner  Lewis  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  said  that  the 
n  that  rates  he  reduced  i<  unanimous,  but  his  dissent 
was  limited  to  what  appears  to  him  to  he  "unjustified 
noma  waste."  "  I  he  margin  available  for  reductions  or  ad- 
justments that  may  he  required  l>v  us  is  not  sufficient,"  he 
.r  the  entire  freight  traffi.  .  to  give  to  the 
country  the  relief  .md  to  business  and  industry  the  stimula- 
tion that  i-  urgently  needed  A  In  per  .ant  reduction  will, 
in  tin  immodities,  have  no  perceptible  in- 

fluence  in   lowering   costs   of   living,   stimulating   industry, 
ameliorating  economic  conditions,  or  bringing  us  into  more 
ble  and  eqi  thread. 

On  tin'  other  hand,  there  are  commodities  and   raw   materials 

that  are  basii   to  existence,  to  industry  and  to  readjustment, 

■lately 
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President  Urges  Voluntary  Rate  Reduction 

Asked  to  Cut  Charges  on  Basic  Commodities  and  Given  Oppor- 
tunity to  Forestall  I.  C.  C, 

By  Harold  F.  Lane 


WITHOUT  ANi  decision  having  been  announced  by  the 
commission  as  the  re>ult  of  its  general  investiga- 
tion ordered  on  November  25,  on  which  hearings 
were  begun  on  December  14  and  concluded  on  March  13,  as 
to  whether  and  to  what  extent,  if  any,  further  general  reduc- 
tions in  rates  can  lawfully  be  required,  19  leading  railway 
executives  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  on  Saturday  even- 
ing were  urged  by  President  Harding  and  Secretary  Hoover 
voluntarily  to  reduce  rates  "more  particularly  on  such  basic 
commodities  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  speed  industrial 
development.'' 

After  explaining  the  difficulties  of  railway  management 
under  present  conditions,  the  railway  executives  expressed  a 
desire  to  do  everything  consistently  possible  toward  restoring 
and  maintaining  prosperity  and  voted  to  have  a  committee 
named  to  take  up  the  problem  and  recommend  what  action 
could  be  taken. 

Railway  Executives  Confer  With  Commission 
Later  Daniel  Willard,  Fairfax  Harrison,  Hale  Holden, 
H.  E.  Byram,  Charles  Donnelly,  W.  H.  Finley  and  Edward 
Chambers  were  appointed  as  the  committee  and  on  Monday 
morning  they  met  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
appointment  for  a  conference.  The  discussion  of  the  rail- 
road situation  continued  for  about  two  hours,  after  which  it 
was  announced  that  it  had  been  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
Thursday  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  subject  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  railroad  executives  emerged  from  the  White  House 
about  12:50  a.  m.  Sunday,  after  which  the  newspaper  men 
were  called  in  to  see  the  President  and  given  a  statement  that 
he  had  invited  the  railroad  presidents  and  board  chairmen 
to  dine  with  him  "and  to  confer  concerning  further  relief 
in  railway  service  along  particular  lines  somewhat  similar 
to  the  voluntary  reductions  made  in  some  commodities  some 
months  ago,  more  particularly  relief  on  such  basic  com- 
modities as  may  be  found  necessary  to  speed  industrial 
betterment." 

Statement  From  the  White  House 

"Naturally  the  whole  railway  problem  was  discussed,"  the 
statement  continued,  "and  the  difficulties  of  railway  man- 
agement under  existing  conditions  were  presented.  The  rail- 
way presidents  voiced  their  unanimous  desire  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  contributions  to  restore  and  maintain  pros- 
perity. Of  course,  the  various  aspects  of  the  transportation 
problem  were  discussed,  particularly  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions in  providing  new  or  repaired  equipment  to  amply  serve 
the  country  when  normal  commerce  is  restored. 

"The  President  made  it  clear  he  was  attempting  none  of 
the  duties  of  rate-making  nor  recommendations,  but  that 
he  felt  that  much  could  be  accomplished  in  a  conference  and 
that  helpful  results  must  attend  a  full  co-operation  of  the 
railway  heads  with  the  government  body  charged  with  the 
duty  of  regulating  rates. 

"After  two  hours  of  discussion  the  presidents  voted  to  have 
a  committee  named  from  their  membership  to  take  up  the 
problem  and  recommend   what  action  could  be  taken." 

The  railroad  men  who  attended  the  dinner  were:  A.  H. 
Smith,  president,  New  York  Central;  Carl  R.  Gray,  presi- 
dent. Union   Pacific;   W.   H.   Finley,  president,   Chicago  & 


North  Western;  W.  B.  Storey,  president,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe;  Edward  Chambers,  vice-president,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois 
Central;  R.  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  board,  Union  Pacific; 
H.  E.  Byram,  president,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
Samuel  Rea,  president,  Pennsylvania;  Hale  Holden,  presi- 
dent, Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Howard  Elliott,  chair- 
man of  board,  Northern  Pacific;  Charles  Donnelly,  presi- 
dent, Northern  Pacific;  Ralph  Budd,  president,  Great  North- 
ern; Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  board.  Southern  Pa- 
cific; F.  D.  Underwood,  president,  Erie;  S.  M.  Felton, 
president,  Chicago  Great  Western;  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent, Baltimore  &  Ohio;  E.  E.  Loomis,  president,  Lehigh 
Valley;  Fairfax  Harrison,  president,  Southern. 

Most  of  the  executives  remained  in  Washington  and  held 
a  long  conference  on  Sunday  at  which  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, but  made  no  announcement  and  declined  to  amplify 
the  President's  statement. 

Commissioners  Visit  White  House 

It  has  been  apparent  that  the  President  has  been  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  by  the  com- 
mission, as  several  of  its  members  have  been  at  the  White 
House  both  before  and  since  his  announcement  that  he  had 
invited  the  railroad  executives  to  dinner.  Chairman  Mc- 
Chord  has  called  on  the  President  several  times  recently,  and 
was  at  the  White  House  for  a  short  time  on  Saturday  before 
the  dinner. 

It  has  been  understood  for  a  number  of  weeks  that 
the  commission  had  decided  that  railroad  earnings  or  the 
prospects  for  the  year  were  such  as  to  warrant  reductions 
in  rates  and  it  has  been  stated  several  times  that  it  had 
"practically"  reached  a  decision,  but  it  is  now  stated  that 
the  important  point  of  difference  among  the  commissioners 
has  been  as  to  whether  the  reduction  should  be  general  or 
should  be  confined  to  a  few  specific  commodities. 

It  was  stated  at  the  White  House  that  the  President  had 
been  anxious  to  secure  further  relief  in  rates  on  basic  com- 
modities, but  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  this  could  not 
be  done  quickly  except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  rail- 
roads because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  not, 
as  a  result  of  its  general  hearing,  order  reductions  on  a  few 
specific  commodities  but  must  go  through  a  long  process  of 
separate  hearings  on  the  specific  commodities.  This  point 
had  been  raised  by  various  witnesses  during  the  rate  hear- 
ings who  had  contended  that  any  reduction  should  be  a 
horizontal  percentage,  on  the  ground  that  only  a  few  hours 
of  the  hearing  had  been  devoted  to  some'  commodities, 
whereas  many  days  would  be  required  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
specific  complaint  case.  The  commission,  it  was  stated, 
could  not,  even  after  determining  that  rate  reductions  are 
warranted,  order  cuts  in  specific  commodities  at  a  single 
sweep. 

President   Appreciates   Difficulties 

The  President  realizes,  however,  that  the  desire  for  reduc- 
tions on  basic  commodities  presents  a  very  difficult  situation 
to  meet  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  the  railroads  on 
such  a  question  because  some  commodities  affect  some  roads 
more  than  others.  For  example,  certain  roads  are  almost 
exclusively  coal  roads  and  the  effect  of  a  large  reduction  in 
coal    rates   would   be  concentrated   upon    them,    while   roads 
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depending  oil  a  greater  variet)  of  traffic  would  still  be  on  a 
higher  level  of  r 

The  President  has  let  it  be  known  that  lie  consider?  that 
the  railroad  men  at  the  dinner  showed  a  fine  spirit  and  a 
•  to  the  best  of  their  ability  but  he 
also  appro  iates  some  of  their  trouble-,  which  they  presented 
to  him  with  great  "i  he  is  less  enthusiastic  about 

the  result  of  the  railroad  dinner  than  he  was  about  the  dinner 
at  which  he  urged  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day 
in  the  steel  industry.  He  was  represented  as  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  railroads  are  able  t"  w..rk  out  the  problem  in  the 
way  the  administration  desires.  If  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  railroad-,  it  was  -aid.  the  entire  question 
would  W  up  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Thecommi  nave  reached  a  conclusion  that 

earnings  are  now  such  as  to  warrant  some  reduction  in  rates 
but  to  have  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether  it  could 
legally  order  anything  but  a  general  reduction  on  the  present 
record,  or  as  to  wl  i  ommodities  should  be  selected 

for  relief.  Those  advocating  reduction-  apparently  have 
been  considerably  influenced  by  the  showing  made  in  March 
when  many  eastern  roads  earned  a  larger  net  than  they  have 
for  some  years  and  the  eastern  roads  as  a  whole  showed  a 
return  of  7  per  cent,  but  the  President  has  l>ecn  told  also 
that  a  different  situation  was  presented  by  many  western 
roads  and  also  that  the  good  showing  made  in  the  East  in 
Fehruarv  and  March  was  largely  due  to  a  rush  of  coal  pur- 
chases for  storage  in  anticipation  of  the  strike  and  that  the 
results  since  March  are  much  less  favorable. 

Wage  Reductions  Declared  Essential 

The  President  draws  a  distinction  between  what  he  has 
been  trying  to  do  and  any  idea  of  interference  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  rate  case.  He  takes  the  position  that  he  has 
been  merely  discussing  general  policies  for  the  public  good 
with  the  railway  executives  and  that,  while  the  rate  rase  is 
entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, if  the  railway  managers  step  in  voluntarily  to  do 
what  is  desired  the  commission  should  welcome  their  co- 
operation.    He  has  not   urged   reductions   in  (lass  rat< 

on  the  higher  grade  commodities.  When  the  railroad 
■  ves  went  to  the  dinner  not  many  of  them  knew  just 
what  was  to  be  put  up  to  them.  They  had  had  a  i  onfereni  e 
among  themselves  l>eforchand  and  had  prepared  then: 
to  di-cuss  the  general  situation  from  many  angle!  Nat 
urallv  the  wage  question  was  taken  up  and  the  railroad  men 
artrued  that  a  wage  reduction  was  essential  to  a  freight  rate 
reduction  on  the  around  that  the  horizontal  increases  in 
rates  made  in  1017.  1018  and  1020  were  made  directly  to 
increases. 

President  Desires  New  Legislation 

While  the  question  of  new  legislation  was  not  discussed 
at  the  dinner  the  President  has  frankly  let  it  be  known  that 
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recommending  reductions  in  western  livestock  rates,  which 
the  railroads  made,  and  then  entered  upon  a  hearing  involv- 
ing western  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products.  While  this 
proceeding  was  pending  the  railroads  were  urged  by  members 
of  the  commission  and  other  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  rates  both  as  a  means  of  reviving  business 
and  to  improve  their  relations  with  the  public. 

Progress  of  the  Rate  Case 

On  October  7  and  8  the  executive  committee  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Executives  came  to  Washington  and 
conferred  with  tile  President,  Chairman  Mi  Chord  of  the 
commission.  Secretary  Hoover,  Chairman  Cummins  of  the 
Senate  committee.  Chairman  Winslow  of  the  House  com- 
mittee and  Chairman  Anderson  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Inquiry,  all  of  whom  urged  the  railroads  to  re- 
duce rates  even  at  a  sacrifice.  On  October  14  a  general 
meeting  of  the  member  roads  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
;ives  was  held  at  Chicago  at  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee recommended  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates  on 
agricultural  products  but  this  plan  was  not  adopted  by  the 
meeting  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  a  further  reduction  in 
wages  with  the  understanding  that  the  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tion should,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  be  passed  on  to  the  public  in  the  reduction  of 
rates,  except  insofar  as  such  reductions  should  have  been 
made  in  the  meantime. 

On  October  22  the  commission  made  public  a  report  in 
the  grain  rase,  which  did  not  specifically  order  reductions  in 
grain  rates,  but  declared  the  existing  rates  unreasonable  and 
said  it  would  expect  prescribed  reductions  to  be  made  by 
November  20  and  that  an  order  would  be  issued  if  nei  > 
The  railroad  executives  then  went  to  Washington  and  had 
a  conference  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  which  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  Xoveml>er  16 
they  decided  on  a  10  per  cent  reduction  on  agricultural 
products  and  a  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  withdraw  its  grain  order  and  conduct  a  general 
inquiry  as  to  whether  further  reduction  in  rates  could  or 
should  be  required  until  a  substantial  reduction  could  be 
secured  in  the  labor  and  other  costs  of  operation. 

The  commission  on  XovemN-r  21  issued  a  formal  order  in 
the  grain  case  effective  on  December  27  and  on  November 
23,  the  date  that  the  railway  petition  was  filed,  issued  its 
order  for  the  general  inquiry.  It  then  permitted  the  10  per 
cent  reduction  to  be  made  but  later  declined  to  withdraw  its 
order  in  the  grain  case.  Meanwhile  the  railroads  had  made 
thousands  of  reduction-  in  rates  voluntarily  at  the  request 
of  shippers  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  to  meet  individual  situations,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent,  and  they  took  the  position  at 
the  hearing  that  further  reductions  should  onlv  In-  made  in 
the  Same  wa)  until  wages  could  lie  further  reduced  than  they 
have   been   up  to  the  present. 

President  Sees  Business  Revival 
before  the  r.iilu.iv  dinner  the  President   had  called 

attention  in  before  the  Chamber  of  Comma 

the   United   State-  and   in  other  ways  to  the  reports   r. 

it  the  White  House  indicating  the  cencral  improvement  of 

the  business  situation.     The  administration  has  not  taken 

with   the   railroads  that  a    rate   reduction   would 

-how  immediate  or  big  results  in  the  way  of  Stimulation  of 

I  rather   taken    the   position    that    r.it 

line   with   the  prices  of  manv   commodities   and    that 

■  n  the  more  important  roads  have  reached 

or    should    1000    reach    a   level   where   they   can   afford 

to  help  the  revival  of  business       I  he  effect  on  the 
situation  of  the  expo  ted   decision   of  the  Railroad    I 
Board  '  but  to  what  pur: 

been  made  public. 


Some  Notes  on  Railway  Refrigerator  Cars' 

Survey  of  Existing  Equipment;  Efficiency  of  Insulation; 
Special  Systems  of  Refrigeration 

By  W.  H.  Winterrowd 
Chief   Mechanical   Engineer,   Canadian  Pacific 


IN  an*  ENDEAVOR  to  sense  the  trend  of  refrigerator-car 
design,  proportions,  and  construction,  the  writer  addressed 
an  inquiry  to  a  number  of  railways  and  private-car 
owners.  A  comparison  of  the  most  interesting  returns 
makes  a  very  interesting  study,  although  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  possibly  some  of  the  railroads  or  owners, 
if  building  equipment  today,  might  modify  their  designs. 

Even-  road  or  owner  represented  owns  at  least  one  thou- 
sand cars.  As  far  as  possible  the  cars  were  chosen  from 
quantities  built  in  comparatively  recent  years.  Many  of 
the  old  timers,  really  not  refrigerator  cars  at  all,  were  omitted. 
Even  so,  some  of  the  cars  built  in  recent  years  provoke 
question. 

During  the  past  three  years  car  building  or  re-building 
has  been  at  a  minimum.  Even  so,  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
note  that  many  of  the  cars  built  within  this  period,  or  being 
designed  or  constructed  today,  embody  in  great  measure 
those  principles  which  make  for  an  efficient  and  economical 
unit. 

Types  of  Cars  and  Ice  Containers 

Generally  speaking  the  cars  can  be  divided  into  two 
types:  one,  equipped  with  brine  tanks  and  generally  used 
for  carrying  meats;  the  other,  equipped  with  bunkers,  and 
used  principally  for  carrying  commodities  such  as  eggs, 
butter,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

In  connection  with  this  distinction,  based  on  ice  con- 
tainers, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Pennington  has 
stated  that  a  car  of  the  basket  bunker  type,  such  as  the 
U.  S.  Railway  Administration  Standard,  will  carry  meat 
hung  from  rails  quite  as  successfully  as  a  car  built  espe- 
cially for  meat.  The  statement  is  also  made  that  there  is 
not  visible  in  practical  results  the  advantages  supposed  to 
accrue  from  the  retention  of  the  brine,  provided  coarse  rock 
salt  is  placed  on  top  of  the  ice  in  the  bunker  and  so  forced 
to  bore  its  way  through  the  whole  mass  before  finding  an 
exit. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  problem  in  this  connection 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  if  salt  is  to  be  used  with  ice 
in  a  basket  bunker,  and  that  is  the  method  of  disposing 
of  the  brine.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  if  brine  falls 
on  journal  boxes,  side  frames,  arch  bars  or  other  truck 
parts,  as  well  as  upon  rails,  tie  plates,  bridge  members, 
etc.,  the  resulting  damage  is  great  and  a  factor  involving 
heavy  maintenance  cost. 

The  subject  is  so  important  that  the  American  Railway 
Association  interchange  rules  specify  that  after  July  1,  1922, 
no  car  earning  products  which  require  for  their  refrigera- 
tion the  use  of  ice  and  salt  and  which  are  equipped  with 
brine  tanks,  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  provided 
with  a  suitable  device  for  retaining  the  brine  between  the 
icing  stations. 

If  salt  is  to  be  used  with  ice  in  basket  bunkers,  a  prac- 
tical and  economical  arrangement  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
brine  so  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  between  icing  stations. 

The  data  submitted  do  not  show  any  car  of  the  basket 
bunker  type  equipped  with  overhead  meat  racks.    They  show 

'Conclusion  of  abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  American  Srcietv 
*t  Mechanical  l-.nmnecrs  at  N™  Wk  OH  May  16.  The  first  part  of  the 
paper  was  abstracted   in  the   issue   of    May   20.    page    1173 


that  cars  built  for  earning  meats  and  products  requiring 
a  low  temperature  are  equipped  with  brine  tanks. 

Twenty-seven  railroads  and  owners  are  represented  in  the 
replies.  Out  of  this  number  the  principal  cars  of  16  are 
equipped  with  bunkers,  and  the  remainder  are  equipped 
with  brine  tanks.  Out  of  the  16,  11,  or  practically  69  per 
cent,  are  of  the  basket  type;  the  remaining  5,  or  approximately 
31  per  cent,  are  of  the  box  type.  The  majority  of  the  cars 
recently  built,  or  now  under  construction  are  equipped  with 
the  basket  type  of  bunker.  The  demand  for  refrigeration 
and  the  special-service  car,  as  well  as  greater  efficiency  of 
the  permanent  basket  type,  appear  to  be  decreasing  the 
demand  for  the  collapsible  bunker. 

Bulkheads 

The  majority  of  the  cars  tabulated  are  equipped  with 
solid  bulkheads.  These  are  either  built  into  place  or  are 
hinged  from  the  walls  or  ceiling  so  that  they  can  be  swung 
open.  A  few  cars  are  equipped  with  the  syphon  system, 
in  which  the  bulkhead  consists  of  a  framework  holding  a 
series  of  galvanized  iron  louvres  supposed  to  direct  the  air 
back  and  down  into  the  bunkers.  The  theory  is  that  air 
entering  the  bunker  over  the  top  of  the  bulkhead  becomes 
chilled,  and  in  its  downward  motion  creates  a  suction  or 
siphoning  effect  which  draws  air  from  the  body  of  the  car 
into  the  bunker  through  the  openings  in  the  bulkhead.  Al- 
though this  system  is  on  some  cars  of  fairly  recent  origin 
it  is  significant  that  many  railroads  or  owners  who  used  it 
on  their  older  cars  have  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the  solid 
bulkhead. 

The  prevailing  trend  of  construction  indicates  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  solid  and  insulated  bulkheads. 

In  the  matter  of  efficient  refrigeration  the  distance  be- 
tween bulkheads  is  an  important  one.  The  tabulation  shows 
that  this  varies  between  28  ft.  8  in.  and  38  ft.  10  in.  The 
general  trend  is  between  32  and  34  ft. 

Difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  temperatures  at  the  center 
and  top  of  the  lading  has  been  responsible  for  the  thought 
that  longer  cars  and  less  deep  loading  would  bring  better 
results.  Longer  cars  have  been  demanded  also  as  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  increase  their  capacity. 

The  principle  has  been  emphasized  that  heat  transmission 
varies  directly  as  the  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  en- 
closing the  car  space.  A  study  of  some  of  the  long  cars 
indicates  that  this  principle  has  not  been  followed  closelv 
in  determining  the  kind  and  amount  of  insulation. 

Floor  Racks 

Space  between  the  top  of  the  floor  rack  and  the  floor  of 
the  car  averages  between  4T/2  and  5  in.  The  majority  of 
the  modern  cars  are  equipped  with  these  racks,  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tabulation  would  indicate  that  their  im- 
portance is  not  fully  recognized.  This  fact  is  borne  out 
by  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  refrigerator  cars  at  a 
fruit-  and  produce-distributing  station.  Many  of  the  cars 
with  long  slats  or  runners  fastened  to  the  floor  are  of  such 
construction  and  equipped  with  such  types  of  bulkheads 
that  floor  racks  could  be  applied  easily  and  cheaply. 

An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  life  of  a  railway 
refrigerator  car  is  about  6  to  8  years.     In  1919  a  committee 
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of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Ass 
ciation    reported    that   the   average   life   of    railroad-owned 
•i  refrigerator  ears,  dismantled,  was  17.1  years,  and  of 
private-line     wooden     refrigerator     cars,     dismantled.     21.9 
years,  making  the  average  life  for  all  wooden  refrig 
ears,  dismantled,   19.4  years.      It   v  ited  that   the 

■  if  railroad-owned  wooden  refrigerator  ears  was 
largely  affected  by  two  lines  reporting  the  dismantling  of  a 
large  number  of  car-  of  an  average  life  of  only  15 
by  excluding  these  two  lots  of  cars,  the  average  life  for 
railroad-owned  wooden  refrigerator  cars  was  21.3  years,  and 
for  private-line-owned  ear-  21.9  years. 

The  life  oi  refrigerator  ears  equipped  with  steel  under- 
frames  i  r  steel  framing  and  superstructure  is  a  matter  upon 
which  there  are  little  data,  because  such  cars  are  compara- 
tively modern.  There  seem  to  be  no  reasons,  however,  bar- 
ring those  of  possible  evolution,  why  such  cars  should  not 
have  a  1< >n lt  lite  and  require  little  for  maintenance  by  reason 
of  their  better  design  and  construction. 

It  i-  not  difficult  to  appreciate  thi  sponsible   for 

the  high  cost  of  maintenance  of  old  wooden  cars;  the  re- 
frigerator type  does  nut  stand  alone  in  this  class.  But  in 
addition  to  more  severe  traffic  conditions,  this  type  of  eir 
quired  attention  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  keeping 
moisture  away  from  the  insulation  as  well  as  from  the 
wooden  framing  and  flooring.  If  the  insulation  becomes 
broken,  wet  or  sag-  so  that  air  can  circulate  around  it.  the 
car  rapidly  losses  it-  efficiency. 

Floors 

The  chief   problem   in   floor  construction   is  to  make   the 
structure  waterproof,  as  well  as  a  good  insulator.     Moisture 
and  water  finding  its  way  through  the  floor  cr  along  the 
floor  board-   into  the  wall-  of  the  car.  haw  been  resp<  I 
for  much  trouble  and  ex] 

The  insulating  value  of  all  materials  that  absorb  moisture 
d    when   water   is   absorbed.      In    addition, 
water  causes  most   of  the   insulating  materials  popular  in 
refrigerator  come  mushy  and  sag  or  (Imp 

out  "f  place.      It  al-o  cause-  wood  floors,  lining  and  framing 
ken,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to 
keep  the  general  structure  tight. 

Nearly    all    the    modern    or    at    least    recently    built 

construction    involving    cork    as    an    insulating 
material       I  •  keep  moisture  away   from  the  cork  various 
j  compounds  or  waterproof  material-  are  used, 
iph  of  the  floor  and  manner  of  ap- 
plying insul   • 

In   ;  5  il    was   the   opinion   that    floor   insulation 

with  intervening  dead-air  spaces  gave  the  highest  insulation 
d    roofs  a-   well   a-   in   fleer-.      Mi  n 

ha-     showil     that    Ullle<< 

r  maintenani 
lifncull   to  keep   the   air   spaces   t i «_r  1 1 1 .     To   !«• 
they  mu-t  be  dead  air  spaces;   cine  circulation 

Walls 

■  "H  with  a  waterproof  structure,  it  i-  interesting 
nployed  at  the  jun 

from  getting  past   the 
tion.    This 

■  I 

■ 

1  I' 

•i  alb 
ntaini  r.  the 

\t  the  floor, 

thus 

hi    and 


-rding    maximum    protection    to    the    insulation. 

Inspection  of  the  vari<  -ion-  indicates  a  general 

trend    toward    massing   wall    insulation   and   eliminating   air 

between   thi  insulation.      As  a   rule  the  in- 

sulation is  applied  in  a  continuous  strip  from  door  post  to 
door  post.  The  advantage  of  applying  insulation  in  this 
way  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  continuous  or  unbroken  surface 
presents  no  joints  or  openings  through  which  air  can  pass 
or  circulate.      It  has  been  the  experience  that   where   insula- 

applied  in  sections,  unusual  construction  is  required 
ventual  air  circulation.     Wall  insulation  i-  rarely 

',n  2-in.  thick  en  the  most  recent  ear.-.     In  som 


Fig. 


-Method   of    Applying    Insulati 
in  Floor 


thi>    insulation    is    applied    in    two   massed    layers.      In   one 

the  -ingle  layer  i>  2-in.  thick.     In  the  majority  of 
fi  ur  massed  layer-  of  J  j-in.  insulation  are  used. 

Roofs 

The  tendency  is  to  apply  massed  insulation  in  the  root'-. 
\  nib-  the  most  modern  car-  have  2  to  J'.,  in.  of  insula- 
tion applied  in  thi-  way. 

are  equipped  with  a  carefully  designated  double- 
beard  roof  with  waterproofing  compound  between  the  layers. 

llure  are  many  advocates  of  thi-  t\pe  of  roof,  but  it  i* 
interesting  to  note  the  number  of  outside  metal  roofs  that 
pplied  t"  cars  of  thi-  type.  The  advocates  of  the 
outside-metal  roof  claim  a  saving  in  weight  and  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  sub-roofs  and  in-ulation  from  moisture,  claim- 
ing that  with  proper  in-ulation  the  metal  roof  has  no  effect 
on  the  interior  temperature  of  the  car. 

Miscellaneous 

/'-or.v   ,iihl   Hatd  I'   ■     -   and   hatchl  :   made 

with    niore    in-ulation    and    are    being   -tronglx    and    properly 

ucted  so  that  the)  will  lit  the  clcx.r  openings  tightly, 
.w\<\  net  permit  any  1<>--  of  refrigeration  due  to  leakage.  In 
thi-  connection,  am  other  openings  into  the  car  should  be  *o 

cted  that  the)  can  lie  kept  tighth   m  place  and 
maintained.      An    efficient    deer  hiking    device    i-    no    -mall 
item  and    thereb)    maintaining   the 

of  the  c  ar, 

-   should   be   kept    well   painted 
m   cr  rve  all  e\ic  i  I  hi-   i-   in   the 
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Interest  of  obtaining   long   life   for  the  car.     Metal   parts 
ihould  be  given  particular  attention  in  this  respect. 

The  writer  believes  thai  refrigerator  cars  should  be  painted 
with  a  light  or  non-heat  z  lor.    Dark  colors  absorb 

beat.     An   inquiry  addressed   to  the  owners  of  white  and 
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yellow  cars  indicated  that  no  specific  data  existed  on  the 
subject,  but  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  light  colors 
were  an  advantage  in  this  respect. 

Insulation 

The  paper  discusses  at  some  length  the  properties  desired 
in  an  insulating  material  and  the  thermal  conductivity  of 
various  materials   and   compound    structures.      After  giving 
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Fig.    7 — Heat   Transmission   Through   Cars   of   This   Type   Is 
Much  More  Rapid  Than  for  the  Car  Shown  in  Fig.  6 

tin-  formulas  for  heat  transmission  the  amount  of  heat  trans- 
mitted through  the  walls  of  two  typical  refrigerator  cars  is 
<  ompared. 

1  he  calculations  were  made  in  two  ways:  first,  by  assign- 
ing  an   insulating  value   to   the  air  space,   and   second,  by 


eliminating  it  entirely.     Comparative  results  are  shown  in 

Table   1.      The  car  cro ectioned   in   Fig.  6  is  used  as  an 

illustration  of  good  construction  and  relatively  high  effi- 
ciency. The  car  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  used  in  comparison  in 
order  to  show  the  greater  rate  of  heat  transmission  or  lower 
efficiency  caused  by  different  methods  of  insulation  and  con- 
struction. 

Materials  and  Workmanship 

Proper  materials  are  a  very  important  factor  in  refrigera- 
tor car  construction.  The  right  grade  of  lumber  should  be 
used  wherever  required,  and  it  should  be  properly  dried 
before  being  placed  in  the  car.  Workmanship  should  be 
of  the  best.     Insulation  should  be  handled  carefully,  care 
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being  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  torn  or  damaged. 
Such  insulation  placed  in  a  car  makes  a  weak  link  in  a 
possibly  otherwise  strong  chain.  Some  care  in  initial  con- 
struction with  attention  to  these  details  makes  for  an  efficient 
car,  as  well  as  one  that  will  have  a  longer  life  and  lower 
maintenance  cost  than  a  car  not  receiving  such  attention. 

While  on  the  subject  of  materials,  it  is  important  to  note 
the  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  car  lumber  which  has  re- 
ceived preservative  treatment.  Lumber  so  treated  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  from  car  builders  and  car 
owners  for  several  years,  and  much  of  it  is  now  in  service. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  indicate  what  increased 
life  can  be  obtained,  but  experience  to  date  indicates  treated 
lumber  to  be  more  durable,  and  one  that  will  resist  moisture 
and  decay. 

The  Marsh  Refrigerator  Service  Company  has  used 
creosote-treated  lumber  in  certain  parts  of  its  refrigerator 
cars,  such  as  sills,  sub-floors  and  roof  boards,  and  appears 
to  be  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  treated  lumber  in  refrigerator 
cars.  The  writer  has  been  advised  that  this  lumber  is  giving 
excellent  service,  and  that  no  objection  can  be  made  to  it 
on  account  of  any  odor  caused  by  treatment.  The  treated 
lumber  in  these  cars  is  submerged  for  a  number  of  hours 
in  hot  creosote  oil,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  driprack 
and  permitted  to  drain.  It  is  estimated  that  this  treatment 
will  result  in  large  saving,  doubling  the  life  of  the  roofing 
boards  and  sills,  and  effecting  considerable  saving  in  labor 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  properly  maintain  these 
parts  in  the  course  of  time. 

An  interesting  report  in  connection  with  the  use  of  treated 
lumber  for  use  in  the  construction  of  cars  was  presented  re- 
cently before  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. 
This  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  decay  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  failures  in  lumber,  and  that  great  economy  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  preservative. 

It  is  evident  that  if  some  of  the  wooden  parts  of  a 
refrigerator  car  can  be  made  moisture  proof  or  highly  re- 
sistant to  moisture,  the  efficiency  of  the  car  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  much  higher  average. 

The  writer  has  been  advised  that  some  refrigerator  cars 
are  in  service  in  which  Balsa  wood  is  the  principal  insulating 
material.  This  wood  is  very  light  in  weight,  having  in  its 
natural  state  a  density  of  7.1  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  It  is  a  South 
American  wood  that  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  of  cellular 
structure.  It  has  a  thermal  conductivity  of  7.S  in  its  natural 
state  and  8.3   when  treated  with  waterproofing  compounds. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  if  treated  or  untreated 
Balsa  wood  is  used  between  the  ordinary  walls  of  a  car  as 
insulation,  or  if  the  material  figures  largely  in  the  construe- 
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lion  of  the  superstructure  of  the  car,  such  as  lining  and 
sheathing.  Its  strength  is  insufficient  for  its  use  in  framing. 
It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  know  if  the  material  is  dur- 
able  awl  efficient  in  this  class  of  service,  if  any  modi- 
fication of  car  structure  is  necessary  for  it-  use,  and  if 
any  reduction  of  car  weight  can  be  accomplished  by  its 
employment. 

Some  Other  Systems  of   Refrigeration 

A  previous  statemi  nt  indicated  that  some  reference  would 
be  made  to  other  systems  of  refrigeration.  In  the  cars  de- 
scribed, refrigeration  is  accomplished  by  means  of  air  cir- 
culation, the  air  being  cooled  by  contact  with  ice  or  ice 
containers  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  car. 

modification  of  this  system  is  a  car  in  which  ice 
container-  are  placed  just  below  the  roof  and  in  the  center 
of  the  car.  In  this  system  it  is  claimed  that  maximum 
refrigeration  can  be  applied  where  the  air  within  the  car  is 
at  its  highest  temperature. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  a  great  number  of  cars  of  this 
type  in  modern  service.      The  prim 

room  in  the  .enter  of  the  car, 
weight  of  ice  near  the  roof  of  the  car,  and  difficulty  of 
adopting  this  system  for  use  with  meat  racks  placed  below 
the  .rilmg  of  the  car. 

\  id.  r  system  consists  of  a  brine  tank  built  into  the 
roof  at  each  end  of  the  car.  These  tanks  extend  about  9  in. 
below  I  ivily  insulated  on  top,  sidi  -  and 

bottom.  The  tanks  at  each  end'  of  the  car  are  connected  to 
each  other  by  pipes  hung  about  2  or  3  in.  below  thi  ceiling. 
The  pipes  are  not   insulated.      In  each  tank  is  a  partition 


for  it  are  increased  loading  space,  decreased  consumption 
of  ice,  uniform  temperatures,  and  a  car  that  can  easily  be 
changed  from  a  refrigerator  to  a  heater  car.  The  writer 
understands  that  these  cars  are  being  tested  in  various  fields 
of  service.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  some  information 
regarding  the  ability  of  this  system  to  supply  refrigeration 
when  the  car  is  not  in  motion,  and  what  the  system  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  quick  pre-cooling  when  the  car 
is  placed  at  the  loading  shed  or  platform. 

The  interior  of  such  a  car  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This 
illustration  shows  the  floor  racks  propped  up  against  the 
side  walls  so  that  the  piping  along  the  floor  beneath  the 
racks  can  be  seen.  This  piping  is  used  when  the  system  is 
used  to  heat  the  contents  of  the  car.  Canvas  troughs  are 
placed  beneath  the  piping  located  beneath  the  ceiling  in 
order  to  catch  any  condensation  or  frost  slush  that  may- 
drop  from  these  pipes. 

Pre-Cooling 

The  importance  of  pre-cooling  the  lading  and  the  result- 
conomy  in  the  use  of  ice  and  labor  were  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  paragraph.  There  arc  two  distinct  methods  of 
oling  .;ir-  and  lading.  The  first  i^  known  as  ship- 
per-' pre-cooling;  and  the  lading  is  placed  in  cold  storage 
in  which  the  proper  temperature  is  maintained,  and 
where  the  lading  i-  allowed  to  remain  until  it  cools  to  the 
proper  temperature,  after  which  it  is  loaded  quickly  into 
.  ar<  that  have  been  pre-iced.  The  second  method  is  known 
a-  tin  carriers'  pre-cooling,  and  generally  consists  of  a  system 
in  which  the  car  i>  loaded,  after  which  the  interior  of  the 
.  ar  and  the  lading  are  pre-cooled  by  mechanical  means. 

Great  economies  are  possible  due  to  pre-cooling.  Where 
-mall  tonnage  originates  little  pre-cooling  has  been  done  by 
mechanical  methods  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
plant  and  equipment.  Most  mechanical  pre-cooling  is  done 
where  large  tonnage  originates.  At  such  points  the  shippers 
frequently  combine  to  build  such  a  plant  Pre-coolir>n  is 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  in  connection  with  various 
commodities  and  additional  economy  in  the  way  of  ice  and 
labor  may  be  expected. 

General  Conclusion 

The  inquiries  upon  which  these  few  notes  on  railway 
refrigerator  iars  are  based,  indicate  that  a  very  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  refrigerator  car  construction 
and  design,  particularly  within  the  last  few  years,  but  there 
is  also  evident  indication  that  the  field  of  investigation  in 
connection  with  cars  of  thi-  type  is  still  a  most  fertile  one. 
Si  me  fairl}  recent  .ar-  indicate  that  the  subject  of  refrigera 
turn  in  transit  i-  no;  appreciated  in  some  quarters  a-  it  should 
be.  The  subject  of  efficient  refrigeration  is  a  most  important 
one.  be  that  can  be  kept  in  continuous  service  with 

a    minimum   cost   of   maintenance   and   which    are   sufficiently 
nt    to  protect   the   lading    in   transit,   mean   dollar-    and 

.  ents  to  the  railways. 


-Car  with  Overhead  Brine  Tanks,  Showing  Also  Heater 
Pipes  on   Floor 

running   lengthwise  of    the   'ar        In   one    partition    ar,     some 

,l„,  I:  ning  to  the  right;   in  the  other  partition 

to  lb.-  Lit     The  theor)  i-  that  when 

|   in  tli.-  two  t.mk-  the   swaying  ol 

-  m  motion  autom  ulates  the  brine  through 

l  by  contai  t  ol  the 
i  the  -urfa.  e  of  the  pip' 

peaking,  tin-  jj  item  ha-  not  been  in 

i  I  timed 


rras  report  that,  in  the  year  1921,  the  mnn- 

fatalities  in  automobile  accidents  within  their  limit-  was 

than  m  1920;  and  some  of  the  di  striking     In 

imber  was  1  :  red  with  C40  in  the  earlier 

impared  with   192;    Buffalo  27  and  ": 

Indiana;  Milwaukee  5.'  ami  79;   Newark,  N.  J., 

It  and  70;    ^kron,  Ohio,  13  and  »re  uivon  out 

i,  mobile  Chs  in  •  •  ■  •     New   N  .nk 

thick  finds  that    for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  was  an 

idents  in   1921,  though  tin    total  in  proportion 

I,,  the-  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use,  was  less  than  in  pn 

1921    the    number    .  ' 

tthi  per 
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Fuel  Association  Holds  Annual  Meeting 

Heavy  Program  Includes  the  Consideration  of  Many  Operating 
Problems  Affecting  Fuel  Economy 


Evidences  of  the  interest  in  and  support  of  the  rail- 
way fuel  conservation  movement  on  the  part  of  execu- 
tives   and    operating    officers    and    an    interest    in    the 
relation  of  fuel  costs  to  other  operating  factors  characterized 
the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Rail- 
way  Fuel   Association,   which   was   held  at  the  Auditorium 


Hotel,  Chicago,  on  May  22  to  25  inclusive.  After 
the  usual  opening  exercises  the  meeting,  with  over  450 
members  in  attendance,  was  addressed  by  L.  W.  Bald- 
win, vice-president,  Illinois  Central,  followed  by  the  address 
of  W.  L.  Robinson  (B.  &  O.),  president  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Baldwin  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 


L.  W.  Baldwin's  Address 


The  CONSERVATION  of  fuel  rests  largely  with  these  two 
principles:  1.  Interesting  and  educating  the  men  who 
place  fuel  on  the  fires,  and  2.  Developing  and  using 
proper  machinery.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  each 
of  these  constitutes  a  vast  field  of  opportunity. 

Coal  means  more  now  than  it  did  prior  to  the  war.  The 
increased  cost  lias  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  get  our  coal 
burned  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  a  minimum  amount  and  get 
maximum  efficiency.  On  the  railroad  of  which  I  am  an 
officer  we  maintain  an  organization  to  educate  our  men  to 
bum  coal  scientifically.  This  organization  has  a  car  fitted 
up  for  holding  fuel  conservation  classes  and  is  constantly 
visiting  the  terminals,  large  and  small  alike.  The  men 
doing  this  educational  work  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  their 
duties.  They  have  studied  fuel  production  and  uses  from 
various  angles,  and  they  impart  their  experience  to  the  men, 
display  films,  make  replies  to  questions,  and  exchange  views 
on  all  phases  of  fuel  conservation  in  their  meetings,  in  fact 
so  impress  officers  and  men  that  they  actually  appreciate  it 
is  a  crime  to  waste  fuel. 

The  education  of  the  men  and  the  earning  out  of  good 
practices  cover  a  wide  scope  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  and  who  are  to  teach  fuel  conservation.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  selection  of  men  for  such 
positions  who  are  qualified  by  experience,  are  natural  en- 
thusiasts and  in  whom  all  who  should  be  concerned  in  fuel 
economy  have  confidence. 

We  have  distributed  a  book  entitled  "Fuel  Economy  on 
Locomotives"  which  deals  with  the  subject  at  length,  but  we 
can't  depend  on  the  book  to  do  the  work.  To  get  the  best 
results,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  personal  contact  method. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  General  Fuel  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  general  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  the 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  the  purchasing  agent,  the 
auditor  of  disbursements,  and  the  superintendent  of  fuel 
conservation,  and  fuel  committees  on  each  division  consisting 
of  division  officers,  enginemen,  trainmen  and  others.  This 
General  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  has  to  do  with  pur- 
chase, inspection,  storage  and  handling  of  coal,  including  all 
feasible  economies  that  can  be  effected.  The  duty  of  the 
division  fuel  conservation  committees  is  to  study  in  more 
detail  the  ideas  of  the  General  Fuel  Conservation  Commit- 
tee and  general  officers,  circulate  the  results  obtained  by 
individuals  as  well  as  to  instruct  as  to  best  methods  to  be 
used. 

On  the  Illinois  Central  System  we  conducted  a  fuel  con- 
servation campaign  throughout  September  and  October,  1921. 
Enginemen  and  trainmen  on  the  same  terminals  competed 
with  one  another,  and  divisions  competed  for  rank.  Daily 
reports  of  fuel  consumed  in  freight,  passenger  and  yard  ser- 
vice were  obtained  from  all  divisions,  and  reports  showing 
the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles,  per  100  passenger  car  miles  and  per  yard  engine  mile 
for  all   divisions   were   promulgated   daily.     The  campaign 


was  an  interesting  and  successful  one  and  produced  a  saving 
on  our  lines  of  30,000  tons  in  one  month  alone.  I  attribute 
the  success  of  the  campaign  to  the  initial  interest  taken  by 
enginemen,  trainmen  and  other  employees  concerned  in  fuel 
consumption,  and  the  spirited  competition  which  resulted 
from  posting  individual  accomplishments.  Of  course,  the 
local  officers  must  be  duly  credited  for  the  intensive  interest 
developed  in  preparing  for  and  during  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  fuel  conserva- 
tion results  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  and  local 
officers.  There  are  a  great  many  things  for  the  manage- 
ments of  the  railroads  and  other  properties  to  consider  and 
act  upon.  We  must  have  fuel  inspection  at  the  mines,  and, 
where  coal  is  placed  in  storage,  it  must  be  scientifically 
handled  to  insure  economical  and  proper  results.  Our  pur- 
chasing departments  must  surround  the  purchase  of  coal  with 
recommendations  made  by  men  competent  to  pass  upon  the 
grades  and  preparation  of  coal.  Power  plant  and  station  use 
of  coal  on  some  railroads  warrant  specialized  supervision, 
with  a  man  in  charge  who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  power 
plant  operation. 

Distribution  of  coal  needs  close  supervision.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  burn  various  grades  of  coal  on  a  railroad. 
Under  such  conditions  the  distribution  should  be  regular. 
Proper  tonnage  rating  of  locomotives  is  a  factor.  Where  en- 
gines can  be  assigned  to  individual  enginemen  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  conserving  fuel  because  of  the  personal 
interest  the  enginemen  manifest  in  the  condition  of  the  en- 
gines assigned  to  them.  Efficient  yard  operation  and  dis- 
patching of  engines  and  trains,  as  well  as  not  overloading 
the  tenders,  are  important  features.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
phase  of  operation  is  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  fuel 
consumption,  and  it  is  this  relation  that  must  be  considered 
to  get  the  desired  result. 

Our  mechanical  departments  must  understand  that  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  fuel  conservation  or  waste,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitted  to  spend  money. 
An  engine  that  does  not  economically  burn  coal  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  service  until  conditioned.  We  have  on  the 
market  a  number  of  devices  and  improvements  w7hich  have 
been  demonstrated  as  coal  savers.  All  may  not  agree  on  the 
merits  of  these  devices,  but  I  think  it  is  well  worth  every 
mechanical  man's  time  to  watch  and  study  the  development 
and  performance  of  ever}-  improvement  and  device  designed 
to  save  coal. 

Stationary  boilers  must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  a 
systematic  method  of  inspection  and  to  insure  economical 
operation,  and  the  results  obtained  posted  to  promote  in- 
terest of  the  operators. 

Further,  roundhouse  equipment,  such  as  hot  water  boiler 
washing  plants,  water  treating  plants,  plenty  of  ash  pit  room 
and  modern  coaling  stations  are  important.  These,  of 
course,  are  expensive  items,  but  the  savings  produced  as  a 
result  of  such  expenditures  have  demonstrated  that  it  is 
money  well  spent. 
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Our                                     .    -  upon   coal.     It  moves  our  ran  be  accomplished  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  the  money 

commerce.     It  prepares  our  food.     It  heats  our  office?  and  so  saved  can  be  applied  to  the  general  mxnl  of  the  properties 

homi  -                              we  see  it  in  large  volume  should  not  upon  which  we  and  our  families  are  dependent  for  a  liveli- 

detract  from  its  value.     It  should  he  indelibly  impressed  on  hood, 

the  minds  i  I                  that  fuel  conservation  i.-  needed  and  President  \<                   ike  in  part  as  follows: 

President's  Address 

F-.t\  was  long  considered  purely  a  mechanical      omy.     Description,  proximate  analyses  and  comparath 
department  matter,  but  this  association  has   for  years      formance  of  the  coals  were  as  follows: 

advocated   the  policy   of  arousing  all   the  departments  tO  Fairmont  high  volatile       Myersdale  low  volatile 

a  realization  of  their  share  in  the  responsibility.     There  are  — * w ■'- 

at    ['resent    many    of    our    members,    who    may    lie    classed    as  -  :n.  Slack     Mine  run      Screenings 

transportation  or  operating  officers  and  much  has  been  gained     J?0,'*?"™  ]-l7 

,  '  ,  ,        ,  ,  ,    ,  ■  i  •  x  olatile    

throu  al  previous  mi  

eneral  managers,  general  superintendent-  and  other  oper-     sulphur ".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.".". '.'.'. 

fficerS  l:-    '■    "■    (calculated  >.' .'.'.'  .'.'.'      13.100  12.900  1J.» 

,  .  ..         ,  1  b.  coal   per  avt,  h.p.  hmir.         ,C74  -t.U 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  the  executives  of  our  railn                                      ter  r^r 
through   the   American   Railway   Association   have  so   fully       ,S^ ?^;,c; ; :;;;;;; .     til 
recognized    the   magnitude   of    the    fuel    problem    and   have      Lb.  coal  per  so,,  ft  grate  per     

,  ,  i      ii     i  .i  ■    .  ho,,r    65.89 

urged   and   encouraged  all  departments  toward   greater  inter-       Value 

tion.  I0°  089 

don's  Committee  on  Fuel    l    its  in  con-  These  tests  indicate  clearly  the  desirability  of  high  volatile 

junction    with    the    University    of    Illinois,    and    the    United  coal  of  as   large  size  as  permissible  on   stoker   locomotives 

-  Bureau  of  .Mines,  completed  during  1917  at  the  loco-  requiring  screenings,  unless  Length  of  haul  or  other  factors 
motive  testing  laboratory  of  the  University  of   Illinois,   a  make  ultimate  cost  of  low  volatile  coal  equal  oi 

-  of  tests  of  six  sizes  of  coal  from  the  same  mine  located  Comparison  of  Two  Mine  Run  Coals  from  Different 
in  Franklin  Count}-,  111.  I  that  on  Mines  in  Same  Region:  Similar  tests  were  made  of  mine  run 
a  modern  Mikado  locomotive  at  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  coal  (crushed  by  stoker  in  firing)  from  two  mines  producing 
the  1    :   inch  screenings  are  worth  only  94  per  cent  as  much  from  the  same  vein  of  coal  but  from  different  parts  of  the 

stoker  tiring:  and  2  in.  screenings  only     field.     The  coals  were  similar  in  analysis  and  heat  content, 
worth  87  fired  as   mine  run  hand         The  result-  showed  that  coal  .1   was  decidedly 

tired.  more  economical.     Consumption  of  coal  A'  was  about  15  per 

It    was    the    original    intention    thai    -miliar    and    addi       cenl  in  >\.  I  per  D.  B.  H.  P.  Hour.     Equivalent 

tional  tests  be  made  of  coal  from  the  various  fields  through-  evaporation  with  coal  .!  was  17  per  cent  greater  than  with 
out  the  country.  Due  to  the  war.  the  matter  has  been  held  in  coal  A'.  Boiler  efficienq  with  coal  .1  was  about  16  per  cent 
abeyance,  but  within  the  past  year  the  Special  Committee  higher  than  with  coal  /-.'.  Coal  B  was  the  more  friable  coal 
has    -  ■  the   American   Railway    Association    that   a      running  about    75    per  cent   slack,   which   is  characteri-t 

continuation  of  tin    tests  would  be  desirable  and  it  is  hoped      the  coal  while  coal  .1  ran  about  45  |ht  cent  slack, 
that  favorable  consideration  will  be  given  this  matter  at  an  Mine   Run   Coal   Versus   Two  huh  Screenings:     Dyna- 

mometer car  tests  were  run  with  a  Mikado  locomotive  of  re- 
While  littli  public  other  than     cent   design    under  comparative  conditions   in   slow   freight 
the   University    of    Illinois   tests,    already    referred  rvice  to  determine  the  relative  economy  of  high   volatile 
ng  the  plan                                                             i.  it  can      mine  run  coal  and  X.  P.  &  S.  screenings  from  the  same  mine 

i  large  extent      when   the  locomotive   is   equipped   with   the  duplex   stoker. 
on  the  description  of  tl  dered,  whether  low  or  high      The  mine  run  coal  averaged  45  per  cent  slack,  the  X.  P   v\. 

king  or  nor  II       ver,   from  the  results      v    -    eenings  averaged  65  per  cent  slack,  with  average  proxi- 

of  th<  ill   versil     oi    Ulinoi  -      mate  analyses  very  nearly  the  same 

it    may   be   definitely    stated    that   the  Hie  results  showed  the  following  relative  perfonnan 

■ 
B.  T.  U.  ns  the  N  ,. 

I  i  oal  on  grates  in  I 

mining  interests  can  do  much  to  assist  tl 
through   di 

of  fin  '       e  tests  would  ind 

ij 'plied   with   mine  run  coal,  might   profitably  I 
[|  •    thai  the  railroads  can   with   profit   fre-      stituted  for  one  requiring  a  -  aings. 

t  suite'  '  I   fuel  and  th  :   train  and  >  n 

totals  SO  per  cenl  or  more  of  the  expense  of  our  rail- 
for  conducting  ti  haul  of  ru 

own  lines   i^  not   included   in  total  audited  «o-t.  but  is  a 
» ith  condu  ting  tr&nspo 
vhich  h.iv,  i       fad  thai  the  volume  of  traffic  at  pr. 

'mount 
t    the    avail 

OS  un- 

luce  overtim  id   standby 

ictioi 

omotivc  runs  through  interim 

'       minnls  i  ;  man}   mill 
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are  taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  reduce  the  trans-  a  reduction  in  the  train  load.     The  index  of  gross  ton  mile- 

portation  expense.  age  produced  per  unit  of  combined  wage  and  fuel  expense 

Caution  is  required,  however,  to  insure  that  the  increase  should    be   employed    as    a   check   to  determine   the    relative 

in  speed  of  movement  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  too  great  economy  of  performance. 

Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heaters 

IN  ORDEB  that  definite  information  might  be  obtained  as  to  out  by  flushing  the  heater  with  water  or,  if  the  scale  is  not 

the  operation   and   maintenance  of  the  Locomotive  Feed  soluble,  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid' is  pumped  through 

Water   Heaters,   a   questionnaire   was   compiled   and   sent  the   heater    for    a    short    time    and    then    water    is    pumped 

to  the  presidents  of  137  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  through   to  clean   out  the  acid.      The  strength   of  the  acid 

Canada.     Answers  were  received  from  78  of  these  roads,  20  varies  from  20  to  33J^j   per  cent,  depending  on  the  nature 

roads  having  feed  water  heaters.  of  the  scale. 

In  1920  there  were  seven  roads  using  feed  water  heaters.  The   highest   cost   of   cleaning   the    feed    water   heater   is 

There  are  now  28  American  roads  with  five  types  of  heaters  $170.00  per  vear,  both  labor  and  material,  and  the  lowest 

on  order  or  in  service.     The  number  of  the  different  types  cost  is  $2.M.'    In  one  case  the  heater  is  cleaned  by  the  use 

of  heaters  in  use  or  on  order  are  as  follows:  of  dilute  muriatic  acid.     The  other,  by  a  basic  solution.     An 

feed  water  luaier 9.1  average  of  the  cost  data  submitted  by  all  the  roads  for  clean- 

ton   feed   water   heater 136        ; u      41,  •  J  •      <p^i  1  r>  1  1  •   1 

Weir  feed  water  heater 1  mg  by  the  acid  process  is  $62.19  per  heater  per  vear,  which 

Simplex  Blake  Knowies  feed  water  heater 3  includes  both  labor  and  material. 

Local  type   I 

ine  cost  of  other  maintenance  of  the  heater  proper  per 

Total   heaters  app  hed  or  on  order ....        234        ..„ ; x-n  ^i  •  1     ,,     ,,  ,1         \. 

year  is  practicallv  nothing  on  both  the  open  and  closed  tvpes. 

The  advisability  of  extending  the  use  of  locomotive  feed  Where  weak  acid   solutions   are  used,   none  of  the  heaters 

water  heaters  is  strongly  recommended  by  five  railroads;  the  cleaned  show  any  signs  of  deterioration  due  to  the  use  of 

other  roads  consider  that  the  process  of  development  is  yet  the  acid.     The  territory  in  which  locomotives  equipped  with 

in  the  experimental  stage  and  are  waiting  until  further  tests  feed   water  heaters  operate,   includes  the  greatest   range  of 

show  that  the  economy  derived   will  justify   further  appli-  climatic  conditions  possible.     No  serious  difficulty  has' been 

cation,  encountered  with  any  of  the  feed  water  heater  systems  freez- 

The  application  of  feed  water  heaters  has  not  been  limited  ;n2,   up.      Drain   valves  and   telltale  pipes  have   frozen  up, 

to  any  single  class  of  power  or  service.     The  largest  locomo-  but    these    have    given    no    further    trouble    after    properly 

tive  equipped  with  a  feed  water  heater  is  a  Mallet  type  of  lao-amo-. 

107,961  lb.  tractive  effort,  while  the  smallest  is  an  Ameri-  Failures  of  the  heater  proper  while  in  service  have  oc- 
ean type  of  24,000  lb.  tractive  effort.  Other  types  of  loco-  curred,  due  to  tubes  bursting  or  becoming  loose  in  the  tube 
motives  to  which  feed  water  heaters  have  been  applied  are  sheet,  heater  heads  cracking' with  the  closed  tvpe  of  heater, 
Mikado,  Pacific,  Consolidation.  Mountain  and  locomotives  and  a  crack  developed  in'the  cylinder  near 'the  discharge 
in  suburban  service.  These  locomotives  operate  in  both  va]ve  on  the  open  type  of  heater.  The  brass  tubes  in  the 
passenger  and  freight  service  on  mountainous  and  rolling  ci0Sed  heater  have  been  replaced  by  copper  tubes,  which 
territory.     Both  coal  and  oil  are  used  for  fuel.  are  more  ductile  than  the  brass  and  a  better  joint  can  be 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the  selection  made  when  the  tubes  fasten  into  the  header.     Some  trouble 

of  the  type  of  feed  water  heater  to  be  used,  is  the  character  has  been  experienced  with   the  boiler  checks  pounding  out 

of  the  water  in  the  territory  through  which  the  locomotive  or  breaking  off  with  the  use  of  feed  water  heater  equipment, 

is  to  operate.     In  bad  water  districts,  the  open  type  heater  This  has  been  largely  overcome  by  using  larger  boiler  checks 

seems  to  be  preferred,  as  the  scale  deposits  on  the  tubes  of  with  reduced  lift. 

the  closed  type  heater  retard  the  heat  transmitted  and  reduce  The  boiler   feed  pump   has   given   good   service  with   all 

the  efficiency  of  the  heater,  and  there  would  be  less  danger  types   of  heaters.      The   most   common   defects   which   have 

of  boiler  trouble  from  oil  due  to  the  frequent  washouts.    No  been  encountered  are  the  pump  piston  rod  packing  leaking, 

road  has  reported  trouble  from  oil  from  the  feed  water  in  ,-ods  wearing,  water  valve  springs  breaking,  water  cylinder 

the  boiler.     Roads  where  the  boiler  washout  period  averages  scoring,  top'head  pump  gasket  leaking,  abnormal  lift  of  in- 

30  days  generally  prefer  the  closed  type  of  feed  water  heater.  take  and  outlet  valves,  and  valves  stuck  or  leaking.     The 

Three  roads  have  reduced  the  size  of  the  exhaust  nozzles  average  cost  of  maintenance  per  pump,  taken  from  the  data 

on  application  of  feed  water  heaters  and  one  road  has  en-  submitted,  is  $55.16  per  vear,  which  includes  both  labor  and 

larged  the  nozzle.     The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  nozzle  material. 

is  done  in  order  to  offset  the  loss  in  superheat  temperature  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  feed  water  heater  appara- 

wlnch  occurs  when  a  feed  water  heater  is  applied  to  a  loco-  tus  complete  averages  $97.15  per  locomotive  for  labor  and 

motive.     'I  his  is  not  considered  advisable,  as  the  reduction  material  per  vear.  "  This  figure  was  determined  by  averag- 

of  the  size  of  the  nozzle  increases  the  back  pressure,  which  ing  the  maintenance  costs  'submitted  by  all  the  roads    re- 

will  probably  offset  any  saving  that  would  be  effected  by  the  gardless  of  the  type  of  heater  used. 

increased  superheat.  A>  all  the  locomotives,  which  are  equipped  with  feed  water 

There   has   been   no  difference   reported  in  the  amount  of  heaters,  have   an   injector,   no  engine  failures  could   be   ar- 

boiler  scale  in  boilers  equipped  with  feed  water  heaters  over  tributed  to  the  operation  of  the  fe~ed  water  heater  apparatus, 

the' other  engines.                      _  as  the  injector  was  used  to  supply  the  boiler  in  case  of  the 

1  he  open  type  heater  has  in  all  cases  gone  from  shopping  failure  of  the  feed  water  heater. 

to  shopping  without  cleaning,   regardless  of  the  water  con-  Where    feed    water    heaters    are    applied     the    eno-inemen 

ditions.     While  going  through  the  shop  the  scale  deposit  is  should  be  personally  instructed  relative  to  the  operation  of 

scraped   from  the  inside  of  the  heater,  no  acid  or  cleaning  the  equipment  in   order  that  the  highest  efficiency  may  be 

solution  being  used.  obtained.     The  feed  water  heater  pump  should  only  be  used 

In  good  water  territory,  the  closed  type  of  heater  is  cleaned  to  supply  the  boiler  when  the  engine  is  working  steam    as 

each   time   the   locomotive   is   shopped.      The   usual   method  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  auxiliaries  is  not   sufficient  to 

ot  doing  tins  is  to  dip  the  tube  nest  into  a  lye  vat  to  remove  heat  the  water  hot  enough  to  show  a  savino-    and  the  in- 

any  oily  deposit  which  may  have  formed  on  the  outside  of  traduction  of  the  cold  water  into  the  boiler  would  tend  to 

the  tubes.      In    districts   where  the  water  conditions   neces-  cause  serious  strains  in  the  flues  and  flue  sheets      The  rule 

Sitate  more  frequent  cleaning,  the  deposit  is  either  washed  to   pump   locomotives    with    feed    water   heaters   only    when 
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working  steam,  is  in  force  on  very  nearly  all  the  roads  using 
this  device. 

It  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  some  water  tank  stops 
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Results  of  Dynamometer  Tests  With  and  Without  Feed  Water 
Heaters 

when  the  condensate  from  the  feed  water  heater  is  returned 
to  the  boiler. 

On  tests  made  on  feed  water  heater  locomotives,  the  feed 
water  heater  shows  a  saving  of  between  10  and  16  per  cent 
in  fuel,  based  on  the  evaporation  performance  of  the  loco- 
motive. On  two  roads  where  dynamometer  car  tests  had  been 
conducted  on  feed  water  heater  locomotives,  there  was  a 
saving  of  approximately  10  per  cent  based  on  fuel  con- 
sumption per  drawbar  horsepower.  On  a  thousand  ton  mile 
rhe  saving  as  shown  by  the  different  road-  varies  from 
4  to  11  per  cent. 

The  accompanying  power  performance  chart  is  based  on 
data  taken  on  dynamometer  car  tests.     It  shows  that  with  the 

feed  water  heater  1 motives,  there  i-  an   increase  of  both 

indicated  and  drawbar  horsepower.      I  his  increase  in  horse- 

ssure  being  decreased  by  divert- 

i  ni-t  steam  from  the  * ylinders 


to  the  feed  water  heater,  thus  increasing  the  steaming  ca- 
pa<  ity  of  the  locomotive  at  high  speeds.  This  increased 
horsepower  will  permit  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  rating  and 
average  -peed  of  the  locomotive,  either  in  time  freight  or 
r  service. 

In  its  present  form  the  locomotive  feed  water  heater  has 
passed  through  the  experimental  stage  in  this  country  and  the 
results  indicated  in  tiiis  report  are  typical  of  what  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  application  of  feed  water  heaters  on 
other  railroads,  barring  unusual  local  conditions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  exhaust  steam  injector  as 
tensively  used  abroad  is  being  considered  as  an  alternative  to 
the  open  type  of  locomotive  feed  water  heater.  One  Ameri- 
can firm  is  already  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  de- 
vice, and  arrangements  are  being  perfected  for  supplying  the 
railroads  in  this  country  with  a  type  of  exhaust  steam  in- 
jector that  has  been  successfully  used  on  an  extensive  Scale 
in  England  and  her  colonies. 

The  report  was  signed  by  E.  E.  Chapman,  chairman  i  A. 
[\  &  S.  1  •'.  |;  J.  R.  Alexander  (Penn.),  E.  A.  Averill  i  Super- 
heater Company),  J.  A.  Carney  (C.  R.  &  Q.),  F.  N.  I.am- 
medee  (Worthington  Tump  &  Mchy.  Corp.),  L.  P.  Michael 
(C.  &  X.  W.),  Geo.  E.  Murray  (Grand  Trunk).  C.  R.  Teck 
I  Railway  Ag<  >,  L.  G.  Tlant  (Railway  Review).  G.  R.  Von 
Roden    (Sou.   Pac).  W.  H.  Winterrowd    (Can.  Pac). 

Discussion 

H.  R.  Oatley  (Superheater  Company),  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  feedwater  heating  has  been  practiced  as  long 
as  the  injector  has  been  used  to  feed  the  locomotive  boiler, 
although  in  the  line  steam  injector  the  heat  is  taken  direct 
from  the  boiler  and  is  not  reclaimed.  He  then  referred  to 
the  exhaust  steam  injector,  which  has  been  used  extensively 
in  England  and  the  British  Colonies,  and  said  that  from 
-even  to  eight  pound-  of  water  could  be  passed  from  the 
tank  to  the  l>oiler  for  each  pound  of  steam  condensed  in  the 
injector;  the  exhaust  -team  alone  at  one.  three  and  five 
pounds  pressure  being  capable  of  delivering  against  boiler 
pressures  of  150  lb.,  165  lb.  and  1  St>  lb  respectively.  A 
small  amount  of  line  steam  i-  required  to  supplement  the 
exhaust  steam  for  delivery  against  higher  pressures,  Mr. 
<  >atlev  suggested  that  the  possibilities  of  heat  reclamation 
with  the  exhaust  steam  injector  compare  favorable  with 
:   other  types  of   feed   water  heater-. 


A  Division  Superintendent's  Interest  in  Fuel  Conservation 


By  S.  U 
Division  Superii 

Li  t  ti  bi  definitely  understood  that  this  i<  strictly  a  non- 
technical paper,    The  very  nature  of  the  subject  make- 
it  desirable  that  it  be  treated  in  a  non  technical  way. 
Bearing   in   mind   that   main-  of  our  largest    railroad    -\  -it  tn- 
still  cling  to  what  i-  generally  termed  the  divisional  form  of 
i.  oftentimes  putting  at  the  he. id  of  a  divisional 
unit  a  man  1  '  dm  to  shouldering  that  respa 

ordinate,  regulate  and  stimu- 
late all  of  the  numerous  phases  which  go  to  make  up 

operation,  it  will  be   seen   that  there   is  a  decided 
neral   or   non-technical   treatment   of   fuel 

It    r  ■!    tin-    fuel    I 

to  iiet.  rmine  the  i  ■(  fuel  and  the  pi 

But  1  then  only  parti  all; 

'.•reman,  the  able   -uper- 
I 

moth 

ltd  upon  the 

■ 


Hooper 

■  moi  i    x    i  Ihio 

Now    comes    the   question   of   the   relative   importance  of 
the  fuel  problem  from  a  superintendent's  viewpoint. 

lip,  ratine  n-i-t-    primarily    in    keeping    down 

his    wage    and    fuel    costs,    and.    of    these    factor-,    fuel    co-t 
amounts  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  expense       I- 
it   any   wonder,   therefore,   that   the   subject   -hould   be   right- 
fully given  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  operating 
-  Study  ami  attention?     And  i-  it  not  -elf  evident  that 
the  subject  i-  so  larec.   ind  -o  important,  that  it  should  be 
handled  by  the  boss  himself?     He  is  the  father  <■•(  hi-  entire 
ition,  and  particularly   that   important  part 
known   a-   hi-   staff       Hi-   main    function    is   to  educate,   to 
x\ . i \  -  .md  mean-  whereby  the  most  up-to-date  meth- 
ods and  the  mo-t  advanced  tactics  can  be  effectively  placed 
hi-  subordinates,  on  whom  he  must  rely  to  pass  the 
In  the   men       It   lie-   largely   with   him    whether  har- 
raonj   is  going  ti>  exist  in  his  family,  and  genuine 

In-  unless  the  representatives  of  all  his 

rtments  pull  together.     It  i<  not  only  hi*  prerogative, 

but  hi-  1 1 ii t ■  onstantly  on  the  identity  of  interest 

until  the  various  members  of  hi-  si  Derating  for 

complishmenl  of  whit  i-  l>e<t  for  the  division  and  the 

railroad   i-  a  whole,  burving  everything  which  might 
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of  department   influence.     It    rests   with    him   to  determine 

such  delicate  matters  a?  inter-departmental  relationships. 
One  department  must  not  be  allowed  to  profit  in  showing  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Specifically  illustrating,  fuel  con- 
servation must  not  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  maintenance 

expenses  may  show  a  reduction. 

The  success  of  any  movement  lies  in  getting  the  objects 
to  be  accomplished,  and  the  methods  whereby  they  are  to  be 
accomplished,  to  the  men  who  are  actually  performing  the 
woik.  As  the  superintendent  comes  in  frequent  close  con- 
tact with  the  men  who  are  handling  his  trains,  he  is  indeed 
in  a  position  to  reinforce  the  educational  measures  of  his 
staff  officers  and  can  do  much  towards  stimulating,  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  a  genuine  interest  and  desire  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  many 
other  ways  in  which  the  superintendent  can  prove  himself 
the  actual  leader  of  his  division  in  fuel  conservation.  It 
is  fitting,  however,  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  the 
road  foreman's  monthly  fuel  meetings,  for  these  occasions 
bring  to  the  superintendent  a  glorious  opportunity  not  only 
to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  what  is  transpiring 
on  the  division,  but  the  chance  of  getting  directly  before  his 
employees  an  expression  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  saving 
of  coal.  On  such  divisions  as  enjoy  superintendent's  staff 
meetings,  open  also  to  the  employees,  fuel  conservation  sub- 
jects should  invariably  occupy  a  prominent  place  on  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  sometimes  be  found  surprising,  as  well  as 
gratifying,  to  note  how  much  interest  can  be  aroused  by  an 
enumeration  in  simple  form  of  divisional  operating  statistics, 
especially  as  affected  by  fuel  costs,  savings,  etc.  The  em- 
ployees feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  this  information  and  in 
possessing  in  their  identity  of  interest  with  the  employer  is 
materially  strengthened.  An  occasional  remark  showing  that 
the  superintendent  is  familiar  with  the  enginemen  and  fire- 
men who  are  making  the  noteworthy  fuel  performances  is 
oftentimes  productive  of  real  interest  and  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  employees. 

As  the  direct  connecting  link  between  the  division  and  the 
general  officers,  the  superintendent  is  in  the  best  possible 
position  to  call  attention  to,  and  urge  such  improvements  in, 
the  physical  condition  of  his  division  as  will  bring  about 
additional  fuel  economies. 

Among  the  many  possibilities  which  the  present  day  holds 


for  progress  in  fuel  conservation  should  be  named  the  proper 
relation  of  tonnage  to  speed  in  producing  fuel  efficiency. 
The  endeavor  to  find  the  economic  speed  at  which  a  loco- 
motive will  produce  the  least  expensive  transportation  has< 
not  yet  achieved  complete  success.  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem  alone  the  results  to  a  superintendent  should  more 
than  repay  all  his  efforts.  Granting  that  wages  and  fuel 
constitute  by  far  the  major  portion  of  train  operating  ex- 
pense, tabulating  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments,  the 
varying  factor  in  which  will  alone  be  the  train  tonnage, 
should,  and  does,  place  us  in  a  position  to  determine  what 
train  rating  will  produce  the  lowest  wage  and  fuel  expense 
per  thousand  gross  ton  miles.  It  has,  within  the  past  fewr 
months,  been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  engage  in  studies 
of  this  nature,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fluctuating  traffic  con- 
ditions have  thrown  our  computations,  thus  far,  badly  out 
of  line. 

Closely  allied  to  these  tonnage  experiments,  is  another 
evolution  of  transportation  improvement,  namely,  increasing 
the  length  of  through  freight  and  passenger  runs.  The  idea 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  its  recent  adoption  by  many 
of  our  most  progressive  railroads  shows  that  operating  offi- 
cers are  today  leaving  no  stone  unturned.  Logically,  a  loco- 
motive should  be  operated  over  the  longest  possible  territory 
that  good  maintenance  of  power  will  permit.  An  investment 
such  as  is  represented  in  the  modern  locomotive  should  be 
producing  transportation  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  twenty- 
four  hour  period  as  proper  maintenance  will  allow.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  conclusively  that  with  proper  atten- 
tion at  the  dispatching  terminal,  engines  can  easily  be  pre- 
pared to  withstand  longer  runs,  intermediate  terminals  can 
be  dispensed  with,  engine  mileage  increased,  and  a  decided 
fuel  economy  effected. 

It  is  in  the  solving  of  such  problems  that  a  superintendent 
can  perhaps  do  his  most  constructive  work  for  fuel  conserva- 
tion. The  opportunity  is  his,  for  he  alone  has  all  the  neces- 
sary machinery  at  his  disposal. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  superintendent  ever  remember  that 
unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fuel  problems 
on  his  division,  and  unless  he  takes  such  an  active  part  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems,  his  subordinates  and  em- 
ployees will  not  be  impressed  with  the  importance  and  pos- 
sibilities of  fuel  conservation,  and  can  not  be  censured  if 
they  do  not  display  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the  subject. 


Front-Ends,  Grates  and  Ashpans 


T 


he  report  of  the  committee  was  chiefly  a  summary  of 
and  comment  on  existing  conditions  and  recommended 
practice  as  presented   in  previous  reports. 

Front-Ends 

Master  Mechanics'  Standards. — The  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  in  1906  recommended  standards  for  front-end 
design.  The  great  increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives  has 
brought  about  departure  from  these  standards  even  in  loco- 
motives using  saturated  steam,  and  the  widespread  use  of 
superheaters  has  necessitated  still  greater  deviation.  There 
are  comparatively  few  roads  which  now  adhere  to  the  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association 
16  years  ago. 

Bridged  Nozzles. — The  committee  has  previously  recorded 
its  opinion  that  a  bridge  in  the  nozzle  is  useless.  It  has 
recommended  that  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  sharpen 
the  draft,  the  nozzle  tip  be  replaced  by  a  plain  tip  of  smaller 
diameter  instead  of  applying  a  bridge  to  the  old  tip;  and  it 
has  maintained  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  from  a 
plain  circular  tip  than  from  a  bridged  tip  of  equal  net  area. 
There  continues  to  be,  however,  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  point  and  there  are  still  a  great  many  advocates 
of  nozzle  bridges. 

Height  of  Nozzle  and  Si, irk  Entrance. — The  exhaust  jet 


acts  by  entraining  the  gases  along  its  surface,  and  the  com- 
mittee in  1916  pointed  out  that  we  get  the  maximum  entrain- 
ing surface,  and  consequently  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
jet,  by  having  the  jet  as  long  as  possible.  It  suggests  there- 
fore a  low  table  plate  and  low  exhaust  nozzle  combined  with 
a  stack  placed  with  its  lower  edge  as  high  as  practicable.  It 
pointed  out  also  that  this  practice  has  an  incidental  advan- 
tage, in  that  a  low  table  plate  allows  the  maximum  netting 
area.  A  study  of  current  designs  indicates,  however,  that 
there  are  numerous  deviations  from  these  recommendations, 
the  reasons  for  which  would  doubtless  be  of  interest. 

Adjustable  Draft  Pipes. — In  the  report  of  1916  the  com- 
mittee expressed  its  preference  for  the  extended  drop  stack 
as  compared  with  the  separate  draft  pipe,  and  it  supports 
this  view  thus :  "The  adjustable  petticoat  or  draft  pipe  seems 
to  be  disappearing,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  consistent. 
Lender  some  conditions  it  is  possible  that  a  double  draft  pipe 
may  improve  an  otherwise  faulty  design,  but  under  no  con- 
ditions is  it  believed  that  results  can  be  obtained  by  their 
use  which  are  as  successful  as  the  more  modern  arrangement. 
In  place  of  the  petticoat  pipe  the  extended  or  drop  stack  is 
employed,  with  a  generous  flare  at  the  bottom,  and  run  as 
high  above  the  nozzle  as  can  be  done  and  still  clean  the  table 
plate.  With  this  plan  we  do  not  believe  that  over-draft  is 
necessary  or  desirable." 
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Special  Front-end  Arrangements. —  The  committee  has  at 
various  times  called  attention  to  special  front-end  arrange- 
ments, especially  to  those  using  radically  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  netting  and  nozzles  of  unusual  shape  or  in,- 
section.  Special  forms  referred  to  in  previous  reports  are 
the  Slater  or  Mudgc-Slater  front-end.  a  front-end  in  use  on 
the  liurlington  "differing  widely  from  that  of  other  railroads 
so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  having  a  basket  form  over  the 
exhaust  pot."  the  so-called  "Unit  Spark  Arrester"  on  the 
Ro.  k   Island  I  ■  w  is  fn  nl  end. 

Air  Leaks.—  While  it  is  generally  understood  that  leaks 
into  the  front-end  cut  down  the  available  draft  and  entail 

in  efficiency  which  must  ultimately  be  paid  for  in 
it  is  nevertheless  not  uncommon  to  find    front-end   air  leaks. 

nmonest  and  most  serious  front-end 
in  modern  locomotives  a  cur-  at  the  point  where  outside  -trim 
pipes  pass  through  tlie  front-end  shell.  F.  1'.  Roesch,  in  his 
paper  in  I'M1',  suggested  a  method  of  stopping  this  leak 
which  is  in  use  on  several  road-.  It  consists  of  welding  a 
ring  of  thin  sheet  iron  around  the  pipe  at  this  point.  The 
Union  Pacific  System,  for  example,  uses  a  sheet  of  iron  of 
about  No.  lt>  gauge,  which  has  circular  corrugations  to  give 
it  flexibility,  and  which  fits  snugly  about  the  steam  pipe.  It 
l-  placed  inside  the  shell  and  i-  welded  to  both  tlu;  -lull 
and  the  pipe. 

Grates 

Air  Openings  in  Grates. — The  committee  has  previously 

recommended  that  for  the  majority  of  coals  in  use.  the  air 
openings  through  the  grates  he  a-  greal  as  is  compatible  with 
the  mechanical  strength  of  the  grate  liar-.  The  data  secured 
by  the  committee  for  its  reports  of  1915  and  1°1(>  show  that 
on  locomotives  burning  bituminous  coal  the  air  opening  in 
the  grates  in  service  runs  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  although 
this  i-  rare.  Fifty  per  cent  air  opening  is  not  uncommon, 
and  the  average  of  the  designs  reported  to  the  committee  was 
about  4ii  per  cent.  On  locomotives  burning  anthracite  coal 
the  prevailing  air  opening  averaged  nearly  the  same  amount, 
although  the  maximum  was  only  45  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  with  certain  fine  and  friable 

maximum   grate    opening    will    entail    undue    waste    of 
coal  through  the  grates;  and  it   is  unfortunate  that  many  such 

like  lignite  for  example,  are  the  very  ones  which. 
the  point   of  view  of   good   combustion  alone,   ought    to 
maximum    air    supply    and    the    greatest    air   opening    in    the 
grate-.   Sue  h  c  oal-  c  harh  c  all  for  a  compromise  in  designing 
the  grates     An  interesting  solution  of  this  difficulty  ha 
made  by  the  Union  Pacini    in  some  of  its  locomotives  hunt- 
ing a  light  fragile  .  .i  il  resembling  lignite.   In  order  to  prevent 

-. .   waste  of  <  •  al  through  the  gi ati  s,  the  gi 
have  been  kept  moderate  in  I        iir  drawn  th 

the  gi  equentl)   insufficient   for  good  combustion, 

and  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  additional  air  they  pro- 
small  air  door  which  opens  into  the  firebox  above  the 

fire.      When  the  locomotive  is  in  operation  tlii—  door  i-  open 

I     -  dear  thai  the  air  opening  through  the  grate-  musl 

continue'  to  be  determined  with  some  reference  to  the  kind  of 

lhal    for   main    kind-   of    fuel    urate   design 

mpromise  between  the-  d  to  timum 

doe  waste  of 
i        •  tlw  c  in  um  ibly  no  positive  i 

made  with  ings  whii  h 

111  ali].    and  -  iti-l  i.  tore   for  all 
\\  hile  the  i  ommi 
to  substitute 
dure  i-  little  evident  e  to  prai 

eif  one 

(0  pro 
mile  li  Of   the 

■i  tin  in  must 


(  (imposition  of  Grate-bar  Iron. — The  proper  chemical 
composition  of  grate-bar  iron  seems  to  have  received  but  little 
attention  and  apparently  the  majority  of  roads  have  no  stand- 
ard specifications  and  accept  any  foundry  mixture,  notwith- 
standing the  general  belief  that  many  grate-liar  failures  are 
traceable  to  unsuitable  material.  The  committee  in  1916 
suggested  a  tentative  mixture  which  had  proven  satisfactory. 

Ashpans 

The'  committee  has  previously  presented  data  concerning 
such  features  of  ashpan  design  as  pan  volume,  dumping 
arrangement-,  -lope  of  the  sides,  guard-  for  preventing  fire 
thrown  from  the  pan.  and  so  forth.  Most  of  these  fea- 
tures are  largely  controlled  by  the  general  design  of  the 
•  i\  e. 

Ashpan  Air  Openings. — The  most  important  feature  of 
ashpan  design  from  the  point  of  view  of  performance,  and 
which  is  generally  well  within  the  designer's  control, 
i-  the  amount  of  air  opening  into  the  ashpan.  On  this  point 
we  have  laid  great  stre-s  and  made  definite  recommendation-. 
namely,  that  the  area  of  this  opening  be  not  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  grate  area.  There  are  hundreds  of  locomotives 
in  service  in  which  this  standard  is  not  attained  and  where 
the  ashpan  opening  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than 
half  of  the  14  per  cent  proposed.  We  wish  again  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  complying  with  this  standard. 

General 

Standards  of  Older  Locomotives. — While  gratifying  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  design  of  drafting  arrangements 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  while  the  majority  of  recently  built 
locomotives  have  well  designed  front-iml-,  grate-  and  ash- 
pan-,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  such  progress 
has  been  made  in  re-designing  these  parts  on  older  locomo- 
tive-. 111.  re  i-  a  profitable  field  for  improvement  here  in 
bringing  up  to  modern  standards  such  fundamental  features 
of  de-.-iL.Mi    a-   grate   opening,   ashpan   opening,   etc 

In  com  hiding  its  report  the  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
the   tact   that,   in   designing   ami    maintaining   locam< 

ml-,  grates  and  ashpans  must  be  given  equal  consid- 
eration.   They  make  up,  together,  the  drafting  system  of  the 

nve-  and  consideration  of  the  one  cannot  safely  be 
divorced  from  that  of  the  oth<  :rs.  Excellent  front-end  ar- 
rangements may  be  rendered  ineffective  by  pexir  grates  or  by 
ashpan  design. 
I  lie  report  i-  signed  b\  Edward  t '.  Schmidt  (Univi 
of  Illinois),  chairman:  W.  I.  Bohan  (Nor  Pac.) ;  M  '  M 
ll  (M.  K.  &  T.) ;  V.  1      bm-  (N     ,  .  \    II    \   II  >; 

(;.  R.  I.ikert  il'.  P.);  John  I'.  Neff  (American  Arch  l 
1     i     Thayer  (Southern);  (V  A.  Young  (Purdue  Univer- 
sity), and  F.  Zelenj    (I      B.  & 

Discussion 

\|  ll  Haig  i  \  I  &  S.  F.)  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
taking  tin-  ash  pan  seriously  in  designing  new   locoim 

rather   than    fitting    in    whatever   can    Ik-   gotten    in    after   the 

rest  of  the  design  is  complete.     Not  only  is  it  necessary  te» 

provide  ample'  air  opening,   but   the  side-  should   slope  under 

the  mud  ring  sufficiently  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  ashes 
win.  h  will  re-trie  t  the  openings  when  the  engine  i-  in  service. 
ii      uggested  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  modify  the 

trailer  trui  k  and  Frame  design  a-  well  a-  the  mud  ring  slo|K\ 
-arv.   in  order  to  -e.  lire  a  <;ixm\  ash   pan  design. 

Taper-  were'  al-o  presented  b)    G    M    Basford,  on   I 

i      I,  bv   J,  B,  Davenport  on  Effects  of  Speed  and 

n   I  ue  I   (  e'li-uniption.  h     0    S    B 

or  Promoting  Fuel  Econom)  and  bv   l>   C    BueD 

nil  Work  for  Fuel  Econom)      Other  committee 

ented  on   Fuel   Accounting  and  on   lirine^ 

I  he  -e    papers    and    report-    will    be    published    in 

future    •     '         Pi  ceedings  of  the  later  sessions  of  thi 

r    in   next   week'-    ; 


N.  Y.  Central  Surplus  After  Dividends,  $9,747,588 


Operating  Expenses  Reduced  26  Per  Cent  from  1920.     Transpor- 
tation Ratio  for  1921  Only  38.53 


The  New  York  Central's  annual  report,  issued  on 
Thursday  of  the  present  week,  shows  a  net  after  in- 
terest  and   other   fixed   charges   of   $22,295,686,   and 

after  the  S  per  cent  dividends  and  sinking  fund  appropria- 
tions, a  surplus  carried  to  profit  and  loss  of  $9,747,588. 
There  was,  however,  included  in  the  income  amount  for 
1921  items  aggregating  $5,613,183,  representing  adjustments 
in  that  year  which  related  solely  \>>  the  federal  control  and 
guaranty  periods.  If  these  items  lie  deducted  from  the  1921 
figures  the  surplus  for  the  year  would  be  $4,134,404.     The 

1920  surplus  after  dividend-  was  $1,250,256.  In  1916  and 
1917,  the  last  two  years  before  the  advent  of  federal  control, 
tile  Central's  surplus  after  dividends  was  respectively  $30,- 
692,606  and  $13,004,054. 

The  operating  results  obtained  by  the  New  York  Central 
in  1021  approach  the  spectacular  as  compared  with  1920. 
In  1921,  as  compared  with  1920,  the  road  had  to  contend 
with  a  falling  off  in  its  revenue  tonnage  of  33  per  cent  and 
a  reduction  in  total  operating  revenues  of  13.73  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand  it  reduced  its  operating  expenses  26.47 
per  cent.  In  1921  the  road  had  an  operating  ratio  of  7S.24 
per  cent,  while  the  transportation  ratio  was  38.53. 

The  year  1921  was  signalized  on  all  railroads  by  the 
drastic  manner  in  which  operating  expenses  were  taken  in 
hand  and  the  degree  by  which  they  were  reduced  through 
lower  costs  of  materials,  lower  wages  and  greater  efficiency. 
The  New  York  Central's  reductions  were  in  even  greater 
proportion  than  those  of  other  roads,  except  in  the  case  of 
maintenance  of  way.  Its  reduction  of  26.47  per  cent  in 
total  operating  expenses  compared  with  a  decrease,  as  com- 
pared with  1920,  on  all  the  Class  I  roads,  of  17.8  per  cent. 
Its  reductions  in  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  figured 
out  at  13.02  per  cent;  the  Class  I  roads'  average  was  23.4. 
Maintenance  of  equipment  was  reduced  30.91  per  cent;  the 
Class  I  roads'  reduction  in  this  item  was  18.4  per  cent. 
The  Central's  reduction  in  transportation  expenses  was 
29.30  per  cent.  The  Class  I  roads,  as  a  whole,  decreased 
their  transportation  expenses  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
1920,  17.4  per  cent.  The  foregoing  figures  are  those  for  the 
Xew  York  Central  Railroad  and  exclude  those  for  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany  which  are  shown  separately  in  the  report. 

Approximated  Pre-War  Operating  Results 

The  final  result  of  all  this  was,  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable 1921  condition.-,  the  Xew  York  Central 
approximated  its  pre-war  average  earnings  from  its  own 
operations.  The  New  York  Central's  standard  return  was 
$55,802,630,  excluding  additional  compensation  accrued  on 
n  of  completed  additions  and  betterments.  In  1918 
and  1919  it  fell  short  of  wholly  earning  its  governmental 
rental.  In  1920  it  had  a  net  after  rentals  approximating 
$4,000,000.  This  amount,  however,  was  lowered  by  cer- 
tain maintenance  equalization  reserve  charges  of  over 
$7,000,000,    which,    upon    the  elimination   of  this   reserve   in 

1921  were  credited  in  the  1021  accounts.  The  1921  net 
after  rentals  was  $54,938,035.  Excluding  the  credit  items 
to  maintenance,  just  noted,  this  would  have  been  about 
$47,000,000,  in  either  case  a  very  substantial  increase.  This 
result  was,  of  course,  obtained  with  higher  rates — the  re- 
ceipts per  ton  per  mile  were  1.208  cents  in  1921  and  0.93 
cents  in  1020 — but  with  greatly  reduced  tonnage  and  with 
extremely  rigid  control  over  operating  expenses.  It  indicates 
the  Central's  earning  power  and  its  ability  to  come  through 
under  adverse  condition-. 


The  1921  net  railway  operating  income,  representing  the 
results  of  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad's  own  operations, 
made  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  company's  total  gross  in- 
come. This  figured  up  to  $75,097,499  and  compared  with 
$61,788,441  in  1920.  The  earnings  of  the  affiliated  New 
York  Central  properties — those  controlled  by  majority  stock 
ownership — are  shown  in  the  New  York  Central's  report 
under  '-other  income,''  which,  in  1921  totaled  $20,121,944. 
Included  in  this  there  was  dividend  income  of  $6,316,257; 
income  from  funded  securities,  $3,171,613,  and  from  un- 
funded securities,  $2,783,073.  The  leased,  but  separately 
operated,  Boston  &  Albany,  had  a  deficit  after  its  rental 
payment  of  $1,351,943.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Xew  York 
Central's  large  financial  structure  is  its  comparatively  large 
interest  charges.  Of  the  total  deductions  from  gross  income 
in  1921  of  $52,801,813,  there  was  included  $33,598,469 
interest  on  funded  debt,  $7,196,207  interest  on  unfunded 
debt  and  $6,703,481  rent  for  leased  roads.  The  5  per 
cent  dividends  at  a  rate  of  5  per  cent  total  $12,479,041.  It 
seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  students  of  the 
Xew  York  Central  affairs  that  the  interest  charges  of  the 
property  are  not  at  all  excessive.  It  is  frequently  observed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  dividend  obligations  are  com- 
paratively low  considering  the  earning  power  of  the  property. 
The  1921  operating  results  seem  to  bear  out  this  conten- 
tion and,  if  the  contention  is  correct,  it  means  that  with 
the  restoration  of  more  normal  times  in  American  railroad- 
ing, the  Xew  York  Central  should  find  itself  in  a  very 
favorable  condition  from  the  standpoint  of  raising  new- 
capital. 

The  total  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  on  the  Xew 
York  Central  Railroad,  exclusive  of  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
in  1921,  were  74,475,185,  as  compared  with  110,753,433  in 

1920.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  reduction  of  32.76  per 
cent.  The  XTew  York  Central  has  a  very  diversified  tonnage 
and  the  reductions  in  1921  were  general  in  nearly  all  class- 
es of  commodities  with  the  exception  of  the  classifications 
given  under  products  of  animals.  The  road  gives  figures 
both  for  car  loads  and  tons.  The  reduction  in  bituminous 
coal  traffic  was   from   727.724  cars   in    1920  to  481,869  in 

1921.  The  tonnage  in  1921  was  24,819,033,  a  decrease  of 
11,796,997  from  1920.  The  road  also  had  a  very  drastic- 
cut  in  its  iron  ore  traffic,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1921  it  moved  45.17S  cars,  or  127,970  less  than  in  1920. 
Shown  in  tons  this  reduction  was   7,167,030. 

Reserves   for   Maintenance    Equalization 

The  road's  total  railway  operating  revenues  were  $2°2.- 
130,995,  as  compared  with  $338,024,456  in  1920,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $46,493,461,  or  13.73  per  cent.  As  has  been 
previously  noted  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  was 
26.47  per  cent,  the  actual  figures  being  in  1021  $228,571,355 
and  in  1920,  $310,S70,826.  the  difference  as  between  the 
two  years  being  $82,290,471.  These  figures  of  operating 
expenses,  as  given,  eliminate  the  adjustments  for  equaliza- 
tion of  maintenance  which  the  Xew  York  Central  made  in 
1920.  The  report  explains  the  situation  by  saying  that  "in 
arriving  at  the  operating  income  for  the  guaranty  period, 
the  Transportation  Act  required  that  the  maintenance  al- 
lowance should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  standards  and 
price  levels  of  the  test  period.  The  company  worked  out  a 
tentative  factor  which  resulted  in  charges  to  maintenance 
in  excess  of  the  actual  expenditures  and  the  earning  forward 
of  a  reserve  at  the  end  of  1920.     This  factor,  however,  has 
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proved  to  be  larger  than  the  government  is  likely  to  accept. 
Therefore,  entries  were  made  i  ,  1921,  closing  out 

balances  in  the  maintenance  reserves  which  had  been  accum- 
ulated in  1920  .  .  The  larger  part  of  the  maintenance 
reserve  in  question  was  in  maintenance  of  way.  The  1920 
statement  of  primary  accounts  showed  an  item,  "equalization 
of  maintenance,"  $6,928,347,  and  the  1921  .mounts,  a 
credit  65.  If  the  equalization  items  were  in- 
cluded in  the  total  operating  expenses  as  a  debit  in  1920 
and  a  credit  in  1921,  the  figure-  would  -how  total  operating 
expenses  in  1921  J,390;  in  1920,  $317,799,163, 
a  reduction  of  $96,030,78  5,  or  30.22  per  cent.  In  this  use 
also  the  operating  ratio  lor  the  year  would  be  75.91,  as 
compared  with  "3. 84  in  1920.  If  the  equalization  item-  be 
excluded  the  operating  ratio  for  1921  would  be  78.24. 

The  expenses  for  maintenance  of  way  were  reduced  from 
5411. 05, ,.(Kio  in  1920  to  §35,621,006  in' 1921  or  a  reduction 
-  !34,300.  These  figures  eliminate  the  equalization  of 
maintenance  items.  The  New  York  Central  does  not  give. 
in  it.-  report,  any  figures  showing  the  amount  of  material 
used  for  maintenance  but  it  is  shown  in  classified  ex] 
that  more  money  was  spent  in  1921  than  in  1920  for  ties, 
rails  and  other  track  material  and  that  the  reduction  in 
ballast  was  small,  which  indicates  that  the  savings  in  main- 
tenance were  due  to  increased  efficiency  and  lower  costs. 

The  expenses  for  maintenance  of  equipment  for  1921 
totaled  5o4.455.s71,  a  reduction  of  $28,840,877  from  the 
1020  figure  748.      The  larger  part  of  the  reduc- 

tion was  in  repairs  to  locomotives  and  cars.  The  steam 
locomotive  repairs  in  1921  were  87. 74", 51 7  and  freight  car 
repairs  were  $21,128,117.  The  result  is  shown  in  a  figure 
for  May  1  of  19.3  per  cent  bad  order  cars  and  of  30.9  per 
cent  locomotives  out  of  service  for  repairs  requiring  over 
24  hour.-.  These  figures  are  unusually  high.  The  average 
bad  order  c  i  ids  on  the  date  given  was 

14.4  and  the  unserviceable  locomotive  per  cent,  20.2.  The 
\  Y..rk  Central's  high  percentage  figure-  indicate,  if  one 
judges  correctly,  that  the  road  has  before  it  some  large  ex- 
•  for  repairs  or  retirement-  of  equipment. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  road  at  present  is  han- 
dling its  traffu  extremely  well  and  is  not  having  any 
operating  diffii  ulties  due  to  car  or  locomotive  shortage. 

Present  Operating  Efficiency 

It   v  bove  that  the   Xew   York   Central   in    1921 

had  a  transportation  ratio  of  38.53,  which  indicates  oper- 
ating  efficiency  of  a  high  order.  The  1920  figure  was  47.01. 
The  transportation  expenses  in  1921   were  $112,561,! 

ired  with  $15'), 20  0,  a  reduction  of  $46,- 

641,490       I     -   saving,  which  amounted  to  29.3  per  tent. 
rimarily  due  to  tin-  reduction   in   revenue  tonnage  and 
ngs  in  wage  and  fuel  costs.      The  savings  in  I  i 
totaled  approximatel)  $10,00'  I 
This  i-  a  good  place  to  1 . r i 1 1 lt  out  some  rather  inter 
points  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central'-  present 

I  !    I  OUTSe,    Worthy    of   more   than 

ordinary  attention  that  a  concern  tin-  -i/e  of  the  New  York 

I  should  have  been  able  to  tiki'  -inh  a  drastic  hold 

upon  i'  is  it  did  iii  I  Mew  Ynrk  Central 

markable   work    in 
•ion  with  it-  fast  freight  I  hi   road  is  rapidly 

n   m   fast   fi 
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condition  is  certainly  not  being  reflected  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fast  freight  service  is  being  handled.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  shippers  are  extremely  well  pleased  with 
the  New  York  Central  service. 

Earnings  in  1922  Should  Be  Good 

The  evidence  would  be  that  the  New  York  Central  should 
l>e  able  to  do  much  better  in  lu22  than  it  did  in  1921,  and 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1021  it  came  close  to  operating 
on  a  pre-war  basis.  In  March  of  this  year  the  road  had  a 
net  after  rentals  of  $4,555,930,  as  compared  with  8 
946  in  March,  1921.  Its  three  months'  figure  was 
811,612. 442  as  against  $3,008,576  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1921.  The  operating  ratio  for  the  fir-t  quarter  of  1922 
was  79.30. 

The  road's  coal  traffic  is  at  present  running  very  low  on 
account  of  tin  coal  strike.  Since  April  1  the  weekly  load- 
in  gs  of  coal  had  been  about  200  or  300  cars  weekly,  where- 
as in  March  and  April  last  year  they  were  nearer  1,500  or 
2.000  weekly.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  call 
traffic  the  total  loadings  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  comparative  period  last  year.  This  liears  out  the 
theory  of  the  optimists  that  business  is  now  meeting  its  re- 
vival and  makes  one  feel  rather  optimistic  also  about  New- 
York  Central.  The  whole  thing,  of  course,  is  involved  in 
the  result  of  the  rate  decision.  The  road,  however,  should 
be  able  easily  to  make  up  in  increased  tonnage  what  it  may 
lose  in  the  10  per  cent  reduction  in  rates. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  New  York  Central  operations 
that  the  company  always  seem-  to  be  engaged  in  doing 
something  unusual  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  past  few  years 
the  leading  element  in  tin-  connection  has  been  its  large 
purchases  of  equipment.  It  has  continued  these  purchases 
in  1922,  its  orders  for  17,000  freight  car-  for  the  entire 
system  having  recently  been  reported  in  the  A' 
Another  verj  important  development  which  has  recently 
been  put  under  way  is  the  new  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
river  at  Castleton,  N.  Y..  and  the  accompanying  facilities. 
This  project  will  cost  some  $20,000,000.  An  article  con- 
cerning it  appears  on  another  page  ^i  the  present  issue. 
\ii<  ther  interesting  feature  in  recent  New  York  Central 
development  is  it-  acquisition  (^'  the  Chicago  River  &  In- 
diana and  the  Chicago  Junction  which  will  greatly  improve 
the     -  sition    at    Chicago.       The    Commis! 

decision    approving,    with    certain    conditions    the    pr 
acquisition,   will   be   found   on   another   page.      Details    have 
appeared    in    the    Raifou         I        concerning    the    passenger 
terminal    development    at     Cleveland. 

Big  Four  and  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 

The  New  York  Central  ha-  offered  to  acquire  additional 
stock  in  the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicag  &  St.  T.ouis. 
This   company   has   outstanding   $9,998,500    preferred   and 

common       I  he  Central  at  present  own-    | 
00  of  the   Big   Four's  common  stock,  or  52.97  per  cent 
of  all   it-  outstanding  Stock,      It  has  offered  to  purchase  the 
remaining    Big    Four   Stock   on    a    ba-i-  i>\    one   -hare  of  New- 
York    Central    to  one   -hare  of   the    Big    Four'-   $ 
per  cent    preferred   and   at   the   rate   of   80   -hare-   of   Central 

for  100  -hare-  of  big  Four  common.  Stockholders  have 
authorized  the  issue  ol  common  stock  for  the 

purpose,  The  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission i-  -till  pending. 

The  New  Ynrk  Central  board  of  dire.'  I1    ember 

11.    1921,   authorized   a   leas,-  of  the    Toledo  &   Ohio  Central 
■    the  Kanawha  &   Michigan,  the  Kanawha 

\    \\    •    Virginia   and   the  Zanesville  >\    Western,      rhese 

ire   now   made   part-   of   the   New    York    Central 
I      iwnership,  exi  -bare-  of  the 

■■   Michigan,      The  proposed  leases  "Ml  have  the 
advai  ■  bility  of  substantial  economies 

m  operation  .md  n<  i  ounting 


Edmund  Pennington  Becomes  Chairman  of  the  Soo 

The  New  President  Is  George  R.  Huntington,   Formerly  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager 


Follow  inc  out  an  intention  entertained  for  a  consider- 
able time,  Edmund  Pennington,  president  of  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  appeared  before 
the  board  of  directors  on  May  16  to  announce  his  desire  to 
retire  from  active  service,  and  to  request  that  he  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibilities  of  chief  executive  which  he  has  carried 
for  11  years.  In  acceding  to  this  request  the  board  elected 
as  his  successor  G.  R.  Huntington,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  and  elected  Mr.  Pennington  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  chairman. 

Edmund  Pennington 

In  turning  over  the  active  control  of  this  property  to  a 
younger  man  Mr.  Pennington,  who  is  74  years  of  age,  rounds 
out  more  than  half  a  century  of  continuous  active  railway 
service,  38  years  of  which  have  been  with  tin    ^no  Line  and 


Toronto  and  the  east.  A  260-mile  extension  was  also  soon 
built  from  Glenwood,  Minn.,  to  Noyes,  forming  a  second 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  a  short  line  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Winnipeg.  Lines  were  built  from 
Brooten,  Minn.,  to  Duluth  and  from  Plummer,  Minn.,  to 
Moose  Lake  to  afford  outlets  for  grain  from  central  and 
northern  North  Dakota  respectivelv  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
at  Duluth. 

The  Soo  Line  has  also  competed  actively  with  the  Great 
Northern  for  the  control  of  traffic  in  northern  North  Dakota, 
building  a  line  from  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  west  300 
miles  to  Kenmare,  N.  D.,  parallel  to  and  midway  betw-een 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  international 
border,  which  intersected  1 1  branch  lines  of  the  latter  road. 
A  short  time  later  it  then  built  another  extension  west  from 
this  point  136  miles  into  eastern  Montana  parallel  to  and  a 


Edmund  Pennington 

its  predecessor  properties.  During  this  period,  largely  under 
his  direction,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  expanded  from  a  road  of  approximately  800  miles  as 
formed  in  July  11,  1888,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Aber- 
deen, Bismarck  &  Northwestern;  the  Minneapolis  &  Pacific; 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Croix  and  the  Minneapolis,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  &  Atlantic,  to  a  system  of  some  4,400  miles. 

The  Soo  Line  is  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific;  its 
development  has  therefore  been  designed  to  supplement  the 
facilities  of  the  parent  system.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  lines 
built  in  the  program  of  expansion  was  that  from  Hankinson, 
N.  D.,  northwest  350  miles  to  Portal,  on  the  Canadian  border, 
where  connection  was  made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  af- 
fording an  alternate  route  south  of  Lake  Superior  for  grain 
and  other  traffic  moving  from  points  in  western  Canada  to 


G.  R.  Huntington 

short  distance  south  of  the  border.  It  was  while  Mr.  Pen- 
nington was  vice-president  that  the  Soo  Line  acquired  an 
entrance  into  Chicago  through  the  lease  of  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  a  property  of  approximately  1.000  miles  extending 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  with  branches  to 
Ashland,  Wis.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.  The  most  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  property  was  made  on  August  1,  1921,  when 
the  Wisconsin  &  Northern  was  acquired  to  provide  a  shorter 
route  for  traffic  moving  between  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  and  points  south,  including  Chicago. 

Mr.  Pennington's  career  on  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  inseparably  connected  with  an  era  of 
widespread  railroad  expansion  in  the  northwest,  during 
which  the  property  of  which  he  has  been  chief  executive,  has 
established  itself  as  an  important  transportation  system  in 
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the  Lake  Superior  region  and  north  Mississippi  valley.  With 
trunk  lines  extending  from  Portal,  N.  I).,  through  the  Twin 
to  S.uilt  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  and  from  Chicago  to  Noyes, 
Minn.,  mar  Winnipeg  and  with  a  considerable  mileage  of 
branch  lines  in  the  timber  and  grain  producing  areas  of  the 
north,  this  road  has  become  an  important  clement  of  the 
trans-continental  system  of  which  it  is  a   subsidiary, 

a  man  of  unusually  wide  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Pennington  has  commanded  the  esteem  of  those  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him.  Although  he  has  in  general  been 
conservative  to  the  point  of  persistency,  holding  out  against 
the  adoption  of  some  practices  -  under  his  juris- 

diction which  have  been  readily  adopted  elsewhere,  he  has 
been  aggressive  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  development  of 
the  local  freight  terminal  facilities  at  Chicago,  which  were 
the  most  modern  in  thai  citj  when  completed  in  1913.  He 
^  d  his  practical  experience  to  good  advantage  through- 
out his  administration  and  the  comparative  freedom  with 
which  each  department  manages  it-  affair-  and  proj© 
work.  evid(  i  ,r;ut  of  Mr    P 

nington — that  of  constantly  endeavoring  to  encourage  initia- 
tive in  the  organization,  and  to  develop  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  officers.  He  has  fitted  well  into  the  period  of 
sion  from  which  the  lines  under  his  jurisdiction  are 
ing  and  as  a  result  of  his  administration  the  organiza- 
tion jc  ,  [ition  to  enter  the  period  of  more  intensive 
development. 

I        career  of  Mr.    Pennington   afford-  another  instance 
ip  through  the  ranks  and   be  irs 
further   evidence    of    the    continuing    opportunities    in    this 
countr  no    ichi  vement  by  young  men  of  pur- 

ind   application.    He   was   born    in    LaSalle,    111.,   on 
aid    began    his    railway   career    in    his 
in  house  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
li     tukee  &  St.  Paul.    A  year  later  he  became  a 
^n   in  tile  train  service  of  that    road.     Two  years  later 
he  was  promoted  to  i  onduc  tor  and  then  in  1875,  after  round- 
ing out  live  years  in  train  service,  he  was  appointed  a  road- 
master      II     held    this   position    until    1*77.   when   he   was 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  construction,  a  position  from 
which  he  rose  in  1879  t<  eneral  roadmaster.    After 

tlmr  ,  oadm  tster,  he  was  promoted  to 

ntendenl    on    the    Iowa    &    Dakota    division 
finally  after  15  years  of  contin  with  the  Chicago, 

Milwa  Paul,  he  resigned  in  188  !  a  su- 

perintendent on  th,    Minni  ipolis  &  Pacifii      Hi    connection 
with  the    Minneap  Paul  &   Saull    Ste     Mari 

nsolidation  i  I  the    Minneapolis  &  Pacifii 
that  road   at  the  time  i  ' 
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!  superintendent  from  April  IS,  1898,  to  Februar)    1. 
iger  from  F  bruarj    1 .  1899,  to  July 
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experience  to  his  own  credit,  and  in  the  estimation  of  his 
former  chief,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  property  of  which 
he  assumes  control,  coupled  with  ability  that  make  him 
qualified  to  carry  the  administration  through  a  trying  period 
in  its  history. 

In  common  with  other  ro.nl-  in  the  vicinity,  the  Soo  Line 
ring  acutely  from  the  business  depression.  The  states 
traversed  by  it.-  lines  have  experienced  a  series  of  crop  fail- 
ures which  has  greatly  reduced  the  shipment  of  agricultural 
products  outbound  and  by  reducing  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmers  has  similarly  curtailed  the  shipment  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  other  products  inbound.  At  the 
same  time  the  shut-down  of  building  throughout  the  country 
has  reduced  the  shipment  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  in-  resulted  in  the  road  earning  a  deficit  of  approximately 
three  ind  a  half  million  dollars  in  1921.  That  the  road  will 
come  back  with  the  resumption  of  business  is  certain.  That 
the  problem  at  the  present  is  trying  and  will  tax  the  ability 
of  the  new  executive  is  equally  evident. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  horn  at  New  Lisbon.  Wis..  September 
ID.  1868,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1882  as  an  office 
boy  in  the  employ,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pennington,  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  I'. ml.  Consecutively  from  1882 
to  1884  he  was  an  office  boy,  an  operator,  and  an  agent  on 
this  road  until  1*84,  when  he  was  promoted  to  train 
dispatcher. 

lb  entered  the  sen-ice  of  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1888  a-  train  dispatcher  and  Served  in 
that  capacity  until  June  25.  1899,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
superintendent.  He  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent 
hi  November  1.  1900,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  was 
made  general  manager,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Mm 
oh-.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
(of  which  control  had  just  been  acquired).  Mr.  Huntington 
th.n  continued  as  general  manager  of  these  properties  until 
the  road-  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  government  during  the 
war,  when  he  was  made  federal  manager  of  the  Minneapolis, 
Si  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie:  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic;  the  Mineral  Range;  the  Copper  Range  and  the 
Lake  Superior  I'crminal  Si  1  r.m-fer  Company,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  until  their  return  to  their  owners  in 
one  genera]  manager  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St,  Paul  &  Saull  Ste.  Marie;  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic,   and   the   Mineral   Range. 

On  March  10,  1920,  he  was  also  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (including 
thl  Wisconsin  Central)  and  the  Duluth.  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic,   and   continued  -idcnt   and   general   man- 

ager     I  ids    and    general    manager    of    the    Mineral 

R  lilroad  until  the  date  of  hi-  reiellt  eleition  as  pre-1- 
dent,  M.i\  lo.  Mr.  Huntington  thus  enter-  the  office  of 
president  at  the  age  of  54,  after  a  continuous  career  of  4n 

ii  railway  service,  of  which  25  year-  have  been  spent 
in  the  emplov  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste 
\l   ri     ind    ill   i  i    which   ha-   been   -pent   iii  the  northwest, 

he  has  acquired  a  wide  acquaintance  among  railway 

men    and   tile   shipping    |  U 
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C.  <»,  N.W.  Revenue  Tons  Decreased  34.92  Per  Cent 

Loss    for    Year    1921    Totals    $10,070,708    After    Dividends    on 
Preferred  and  Common  Stock 


Tin  Chicago  &  North  Western  pays  seven  per  cent 
on  its  preferred  stock  and  five  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock.  These  dividends  totaled  in  1921,  $8,825,275. 
The  property  had  for  the  year  a  net  loss  after  fixed  charges 
of  $1,245,4.3.'!,  or,  after  the  payment  of  dividends,  a  balance 
for  the  year  in  red  of  $10,070,708.  The  reason  for  this  is 
explained  in  a  reduction  in  revenue  tonnage  of  34.92  per 
cent.  The  North  Western  reported  for  1921  a  revenue  ton- 
nage of  39,227,758  as  compared  with  60,275,207   in  1920. 

The  road's  tonnage  in  1921  was  divided  as  follows:  Prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  19.80  per  cent;  products  of  animals, 
5.59  per  cent;  products  of  mines,  37.57  per  cent;  products  of 
forests,  13.48  per  cent,  and  manufactures  and  miscellaneous, 
18.42  per  cent.  The  most  decisive  decrease  in  1921  as  com- 
pared with  1920  was  in  products  of  mines.  The  1920  ton- 
nage in  this  group  was  29,731,546,  or  49.33  per  cent  of  the 
total  tonnage;  in  1920  this  tonnage  was  reduced  to  14,737,- 
114 — a  reduction  of  50.43  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  bitu- 
minous coal  in  1920  was  10,254,478;  in  1921  it  was  6,235,- 
916,  or  39.19  per  cent  less.  Bituminous  coal  in  1921  made 
up  15.9  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  Iron  ore  showed  a 
reduction  of  74.19  per  cent;  whereas  in  1920  it  made  up 
13,978,103  tons  or  23.19  per  cent  of  the  year's  total  tonnage, 
in  1921  it  made  up  only  3,607,582  tons  or  9.2  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  decrease  in  iron  ore  was  also  reflected  under 
manufactures  and  miscellaneous  in  pig  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. Pig  iron  showed  a  reduction  of  71.55  per  cent;  bar 
and  sheet  iron,  etc.,  a  reduction  of  68.85  per  cent.  Practi- 
cally the  only  commodities  in  which  increases  were  shown 
as  Ijetween  the  two  years,  were  wheat,  corn,  packing  house 
products,  wool,  etc.,  but  with  -the  exception  of  corn  none  of 
these  represent  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  North 
Western's  total  tonnage. 

Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole  and  noting  particularly 
the  degree  of  the  reductions  above  noted,  it  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  North  Western's  results  for  the  year  would 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  reductions  were  in  the  classes  of  tonnage  which 
load  most  heavily  and  are  handled  at  the  lowest  costs  per 
ton,  it  is  also  to  be  expected  that  the  conditions  mentioned 
should  be  reflected  in  the  operating  statistics,  notably  in  the 
manner  of  decreased  train  load,  or  car  load,  etc. 

"Due  to  the  reductions  in  traffic  handled,"'  says  the  annual 
report,  "substantial  results  in  operating  costs  were  effected, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  operating  costs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  in  traffic.  The  total  loss  in  tonnage  was 
34.92  per  cent.  Freight  train  miles  were  reduced  15.73  per 
cent;  freight  switching  locomotive  miles  were  reduced  25.45 
per  cent;  loaded  car  miles  were  reduced  20.92  per  cent;  while 
empty  freight  car  miles  were  reduced  less  than  one  per  cent." 
The  revenue  train  load  in  1921  was  383  tons  as  compared 
with  458  in  1920.  The  revenue  car  load  was  24.16  as 
compared  with  26.31  in  1920. 

The  freight  revenues  of  the  North  Western  in  1921  totaled 
$95,687,013  as  compared  with  $110,500,758  in  1920,  a  de- 
crease of  $14,813,745.  The  passenger  revenues  for  1921 
were  $33,770,082,  a  decrease  of  $3,616,521.  Total  operating 
revenues  were  $144,775,476  as  against  $165,692,399  in  1920. 
There  was,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of  $20,916,924.  The 
decrease  in  operating  expenses  was  $28,018,772.  For  1921 
the  operating  expenses  totaled  $129,091,428  as  compared 
with  $157,110,200  in  1920.  The  North  Western  operated 
at  a  ratio  of  89.17  in  1921;  in  1920,  at  94.82.  The  decrease 
in  operating  expenses  in  1921   as  compared  with  1920,  in- 


cluded decreases  of  $6,974,044  in  maintenance  of  way;  of 
$6,055,535  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  of  $14,620,231 
in  transportation.  With  reference  to  maintenance  of  way,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  were  126  miles  of  track  renewed 
with  new  rail  in  1921  as  compared  with  253  in  1920;  2,667,- 
562  ties  were  put  in  as  compared  with  2,543,892  ties  in  1920. 
The  equipment  condition  is  best  indicated  by  a  percentage 
of  bad  order  cars  on  April  15  of  but  7.6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  country's  average  on  that  date  of  13.9  per 
cent,  this  showing  for  the  North  Western  a  very  favorable 
condition. 

With  further  reference  to  expenses,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  corporate  income  account  includes  a  debit  item  under 
rental  income  of  $324,993.  This  is  due  to  a  charge  to  rentals 
of  $957,824,  representing  the  cost  of  replacing  the  grain 
elevator  at  Chicago  which  suffered  from  an  explosion  on 
March  19,  1921.  "At  the  time  of  the  explosion,"  the  report 
says,  "approximately  7,000,000  bushels  were  in  the  elevator. 
As  soon  as  the  operators  were  able  to  remove  this  grain,  the 
work  of  reconstruction  was  begun  and  it  has  progressed  at 
favorable  speed,  and  the  elevator  will  be  in  shape  to  receive 
grain  this  season." 

Acquisitions  of  Equipment 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  railway  annual  reports 
might  well  include  in  their  pages  some  reference  as  to  what 
the  railroad  is  doing  in  the  way  of  acquiring  more  equip- 
ment, etc.  This  is  done  in  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
report  and  the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  mentioned  is 
rather  imposing.  The  North  Western  was  allocated  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  2,250  box  cars  and  1,000  gondola 
cars  and  35  six-wheel  switching  locomotives.  In  1920  it 
placed  orders  for  500  ore,  500  stock,  250  refrigerator  and 
50  caboose  cars,  for  62  passenger  cars  and  for  40  Mikado 
and  20  Pacific  type  locomotives.  It  has  since  placed  orders 
for  additional  passenger  equipment  totaling  50  cars  to  be 
delivered  before  June  30,  1922.  In  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  6  it  was  further  reported  as  having  placed  orders  with 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  20  Mikado,  20  six- 
wheel  switching  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  and  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  29,  as  having  placed  orders  with  vari- 
ous car  builders  for  1,250  box,  500  flat,  500  stock,  250 
gondola,  250  refrigerator  and  300  ballast  cars. 

In  1921  the  North  Western  resumed  work  on  its  grade 
separation  work  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  It  completed  an  840-ft. 
extension  to  its  ore  dock  at  Ashland,  Wis.,  several  important 
bridges  were  constructed,  etc.,  all  of  which  indicate  that 
although  1921  was  a  very  poor  year,  the  road  did  make 
some  progress. 

The  North  Western  is  another  of  those  roads  which  was 
severely  hit  by  federal  control  and  it  has  not  yet  made  con- 
siderable progress  towards  recovery.  The  road  had  a  stand- 
ard return  or  compensation  for  operation  bv  the  government 
of  about  $23,000,000,  of  which  in  1918  and  1919,  it  earned 
only  about  one-half.  In  1920,  when  it  had  standard  return 
for  two  months  and  guaranty  for  six,  it  had  a  deficit  after 
rentals  of  $1,609,232.  In  1921  it  earned  a  net  after  rentals 
of  $6,651,137.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1922  it  had  a 
net  after  rentals  of  $1,712,169  as  against  a  deficit  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1921  of  $1,261,337,  which  indicates 
improvement,  although  not  in  great  degree.  Its  loadings  at 
present  are  running  slightly  ahead  of  those  at  this  time  last 
year,  but  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  that  the  revival  in 
business    which    is    beginning    to    show    itself   has    not   yet 
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reached  the  North  Western  to  the  extent  the  road  needs  to 
give  it  a  reasonably  good  year  for  1922.  There  is  but  little 
question,  however.  l>ut  that  it  will  lie  prepared  to  handle 
the  business  when  it  does  come. 


C,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  Also  Shows  Deficit 

The  i  hi.  mjo,  St.  Paul,  Mi\m  ipolis  &  Omaha  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  its  parent  company,  the  Chi- 
\  North  Western,  which  controls  it  through  major- 
ity stock  ownership.  The  Omaha  is  paying  seven  per  cent 
on  its  preferred  stoi  I.  and  five  per  cent  on  its  common  stock. 
The  dividends  on  these  issues  totaled  in  1921,  SI. 71 5. ''Mi. 
mopany  had  a  net  loss  after  fixed  .harm-  for  the  year 
$5,677  and  a  loss  after  dividends  ol  $2,001,663.  This 
compared  with  a  profit  after  dividends  in  l(>2n.  in  which  year 
the  road  had  poorer  operating  results  than  in  1921.  which, 
however,  were  compensated  for  by  standard  return  and 
guaranty. 

The  North  Western  owns  $5,380,000  of  the  $11,259,859 
outstanding  Omaha  preferred  stock  and  $9,540,000  of  its 
$18,559,087  common.  The  total  dividend  income  of  the 
parent  company  in  1921  was  $2,577,208,  of  which  about 
one-third  was  derived  from  its  Omaha  shares.  The  Omaha 
1  did  not  have  as  sharp  a  reduction  in  its  traffic  as  the 
parent  company.  Its  tonnage  was  reduced  21.85  per  cent  as 
3l  the  North  Western's  34.92  per  cent.  The  reason  for 
the  lesser  reduction  was  that  the  Omaha  does  not  have  a 
large  tonnage  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  products  of  iron,  in  which 
classes  of  tonnage  the  North  Western  had  its  greatest 
reductions. 

The  Omaha  is  more  of  a  granger  road.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1921  products  of  agriculture  made  up 
37.05  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage,  whereas  coal  constituted 
only  8.95  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage;  products  of  mines, 
as  a  whole,  only  16.62  per  cent,  and  manufactures  and  mis- 
cellaneous, only  17.44  per  cent.  The  reductions  in  the 
Omaha's  tonnage  in  1921  as  compared  with  1(>20  were  gen- 
eral. There  was  an  increase  in  corn,  however,  of  67.58  per 
cent.  Corn  with  a  total  movement  in  1921  of  639, 505  tons, 
made  up  7.36  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  The  wheat 
moved  totaled  730,631  tons,  or  8.41  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  was  10.69  |x-r  cent  less  than  in  1920. 

The  revenue  tons  carried  by  the  Omaha  in  1921  totaled 
8,691,370  as  compared  with  11,121,752  in  1920,  a  reduction, 
as  above  noted,  of  21.85  per  tent.  The  revenue  ton  miles 
totaled  1,345,870,353,  a  decrease  of  24.45  per  cent,  the 
greater  propo  being  dm-  to  a  reduction  in 

the  average  haul   from   160.18  to  154. 85  miles.     The   1<>21 
freight  revenues  totaled  $19,285,657,  a  decrease  From  1920 

73,222.   Th  n  v<  nues  ol  $6,86 

sented  a  reduction  ol  $1,433  147.     I  In   total  operating  rev- 

I      1  were  $28,137,408  a    compared  with  $31 
612  in  1920,  this  S18.205     <  operat- 

ing expenses  were  redm  tal  was 

["he  operating  ratio  in 
l,  88.98  per  cent 
•  after  rental-  in  1921 
[htly  better  th  in  the  figure  for  19  !0,  but  i 
1919  ii  thr  road  was  beii 

and   1919   m  I  after  n 
further  lightly  over  one  half  the  standard  return 

whit  h  0     In  en  n  of  th 

that  tl  m  in-  that 

i  nt  company,  the  North  Western,  is 
return  towards 
normal.        i  ;htl)   better  proportion- 

1  operate  * ith  n  defii  it  after  rentals 

id  and  in   1921    It  did  ' 
iff  in  it*  tonn.Tcr. 


The  Omaha's  present  position  is  quite  like  that  of  the 
North  Western.  It  also  has  been  making  rather  disappoint- 
ing progress  in  restoring  itself  to  its  pre-war  earnings  stand- 
ard. There  has  been  some  improvement  shown  in  its  condi- 
tion thus  far  in  1922.  In  March  it  had  a  net  after  rentals 
of  $274,192  and  for  the  three  months,  a  net  of  $259,297. 
This  compared  with  a  deficit  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1921  of  $264,268.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1922  the 
operating  ratio  was  88.4,  so  the  nature  of  the  improvement 
over  last  year's  first  three  months'  figure  cannot  be  termed 
peculiarly  striking. 


New  York  Central  Authorized  to 

Acquire.  Chicago  Junction 

Washington,    I>.  C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  I 
made  public  its  report  authorizing  the  acquisition  by 
the  New  York  Central  of  control  of  the  Chicago 
River  &  Indiana  by  the  purchase  of  its  capital  stock  for 
$750,000  and  the  acquisition  by  the  Chicago  River  &  Indi- 
ana of  control  of  the  Chicago  Junction  by  lease  at  a  rental 
of  $2,000,000  a  year,  subject  to  17  conditions.  This  pro- 
ceeding has  been  pending  since  December  28,  1920.  The 
application  of  the  New  York  Central  was  opposed  by  eight 
trunk  line  roads  entering  Chicago  from  the  east  and  south- 
east and  by  a  group  of  Chicago  shippers  and  the  Chicago 
Railway  Terminal  Commission.  Another  group  of  shippers 
took  a  neutral  position  and  in  addition  there  were  filed 
-eparate  written  endorsements  of  individual  corporations 
and  firms  compiising  about  90  per  cent  of  the  400  shippers 
served  by  the  Junction  and  the  River  road  urging  the  com- 
mission's approval  of  the  proposed  plan.  About  30  of  these 
were  subsequently  withdrawn.  Four  of  the  commissioners. 
Commissioners  Meyer,  Aitchison,  Eastman  and  Cox.  signed 
dissenting  opinions,  while  Commissioners  Daniels,  Campbell 
and  Hall  tiled  separate  concurring  opinions, 

In  support  of  its  application,  the  New  York  Central 
showed  that  the  New  York  Central  line-  are  in  need  of 
downtown  terminals  in  Chicago  which  thc\  cannot  now  build 
up  for  themselves  and  that  to  bring  under  a  common  control 
the  properties  of  the  Junction  and  River  roads  and  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Hilt  would  greatly  promote  the  public  in- 
terest l.\  providing  the  aecessar)  balance  between  the  inner 

industrial   movement    afforded    by   the    former  and   the  trans- 
fer,  interchange  and   classification   facilities  available  and 

potential   on   the  rail-  of  tin-   latter        Thr  ternton    served   t>\ 

the  two  roads  is  entirel)   within  the  Chicago  switching  dis- 
trict    and     lii-sides    serving    the    central     manufacturing    dis- 
trict   and    the    stock    yards    district,    the    two    roads    handle 
traffil     to    and     from    all    of    the    23    trunk    lino    entering 
<   hi.  ago. 

I  he  intervening  i.irrier-  contended  that  the  plan  was  con- 
trary to  public  interest  because  the  two  road-  are  now  neutral 
and  open  to  all  i.irrier-  and  shippers  on  equal  term-  and 
that    the   plan    would    substitute   nioiiopoh    of   the -e   facilities 

for  tin-  present  neutrality  of  operation,     rhey  took  the  posi- 
tioii  that  thej   had  ,m  e.|int\   in  tin-  properties  b]   reason  of 

contributed  to  the  Junction's  earnings  bj  the  al 
tion  of  switching  cl  I  the)  offered  to  combine  with 

the  Centra]  in  a  joint  control  of  the  properties  <>n  the 

of  their   fair  value. 

I  he  shippers  intervening  in  opposition  expressed  the  be- 
lief  that   they   would   not  under   the   proposed   plan   continue 

to  enjoy  existing  routing  privil  eive  equal  service 

from  all  trunk  lines  entering  Chicago,  but  would  be 

to  route  over  the  I  matter  of  self  preservation, 

1  group  of  shippers  desired  In  preserve  the  present 

organization  of  the  Junction   and   the  -ami-  impartial  service 
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which  they  now  enjoy  and  that  the  Central  bind  itself  to 
accept  certain  conditions  designed  to  insure  that  result.  The 
Chicago  Railway  Terminal  Commission  feared  that  the  proj- 
ect  might  prove  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  the  city's  plan, 
not  yet  formulated,  for  the  unification  and  co-ordination  of 
all  Chicago  terminals. 

Questions  were  also  raised  -it  the  hearing  as  to  the  value 
of  the  properties.  The  Central  offered  proofs  tending  to 
show  that  the  present  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  River  road 
exceeds  $3,000,000  and  a  present  cost  of  reproduction  for 
the  Junction  properties,  including  the  value  of  its  leases, 
of  considerable  more  than  $33,000,000.  The  commission's 
Bureau  of  Valuation  has  not  yet  completed  its  tentative  re- 
port on  these  properties.  The  majority  report  of  the  com- 
mission says  in  part: 

The  Commission's  Majority  Report 

Under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  not  feasible  to  make  a  definite 
finding  of  value  in  this  proceeding  which  shall  be  taken  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  final  judgment  in  the  matter,  and  the  conclusion  herein 
reached  renders  such  a  finding  unnecessary. 

On  all  the  facts  of  record,  it  is  concluded  that  for  the  purpose 
of  this  proceeding  only,  we  may  accept  the  position  of  the  Central 
that  the  market  value  of  the  properties  to  the  Central  and  its  affili- 
ated companies  at  this  time  is  such  as  to  justify  the  payment  of  a 
rental  based  on  something  more  than  the  value  for  capitalization 
or  rate  making  purpose.  That  is  by  no  means  saying,  however, 
that  its  figures  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  permanent  capi- 
talization or  for  rate  making,  or  that  the  Central  is  to  be  permitted 
to  capitalize  the  intangible  values  by  paying,  through  the  River 
road,  permanent  fixed  charges  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value 
claimed.  Since  the  values  are  not  at  this  time  capable  of  definite 
settlement,  it  follows  that  such  part  of  the  application  as  relates 
to  the  purchase  of  the  capital  stock  or  the  physical  properties  of 
the  Junction  will  not  be  granted  herein,  but  will  be  reserved  for 
future  treatment  at  such  time  as  the  Central  may  desire  to  renew 
its  application  in  that  respect,  following  the  final  determination 
of  values  under  section  19a  of  the  act. 

There  are  grave  objections  to  an  unconditional  approval  of  the 
plan  under  consideration.  Much  testimony  was  adduced  at  the 
hearings,  and  divergent  opinions  were  expressed,  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  cooperative,  singly  controlled  and  independently  con- 
trolled terminals.  That  discussion  need  not  be  reproduced  here. 
The  policies  and  plans  of  the  city  with  respect  to  the  general 
terminal  situation  have  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  it  is  obviously 
impossible  for  any  one  to  determine  at  this  time  the  ultimate  goal 
which  ought  to  be  attained.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  pending 
final  determination  of  future  policies,  the  greatest  good  can  be 
attained  by  the  continuance,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  competitive 
terminal  situation.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  bringing 
the  present  neutral  Junction  properties  into  closer  relation  with  a 
trunk  line  like  the  Central.  The  Central's  terminal  facilities  are 
relatively  inadequate  as  compared  with  the  competitor  eastern 
trunk  lines,  but  the  Central  controls  extensive  facilities  for  classi- 
fication and  interchange  which  are  complementary  to  the  Junction 
properties.  The  stronger  competition  and  the  connection  between 
the  Junction  properties  and  the  Harber  Belt  facilities  which  would 
thus  be  brought  about,  would  not  only  insure  to  the  shippers  of 
the  Junction  the  necessary  expansion  and  elasticity  of  facilities, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  an  interested  trunk  line  in  times 
of  car  shortage,  and  other  emergencies,  but  would  also  remove 
congestion  from  the  closely  hemmed-in  district  served  by  the  Junc- 
tion and  thus  open  facilities  for  expedition  in  the  handling  of 
traffic  in  and  out,  and  also  for  handling  traffic  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another.  It  has  been  held  that  where  such  a  transac- 
tion as  the  present  one  would  clearly  facilitate  the  movement  of 
traffic  through  a  highly  congested  district,  the  circumstances  that 
other  carriers  would  suffer  a  loss  of  revenue  is  not  controlling. 

There  are  in  the  record  ample  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 
Junction  can  no  longer  solve  its  problems  without  outside  assist- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  the  benefits  pointed 
out  by  the  Central  can  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  public  by  the 
consummation  of  the  proposed  plan.  A  prime  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion is  the  circumstance  that  the  general  policy  on  all  terminals 
in  Chicago  is  that  of  equal  opportunity  afforded  to  all  connecting 
carriers  irrespective  of  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  given  terminal 
property  by  a  single  trunk  line  or  by  a  group  of  trunk  lines.  Traffic 
is  handled  for  all  carriers  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  terms, 
50  that  a  shipper  on  terminals  owned  by  a  single  carrier  has  the 
utmost  freedom  in  routing  via  competing  lines  and  apparently  re- 
ceives the  same  measure  of  service  whether  his  shipment  moves 
over  the  lines  of  the  owning  carrier  or  those  of  a  competitor. 
those  shippers  who  appeared  in  opposition  express  the  fear  that 
they   will   not   be  accorded   like   treatment   by   the   Central.     The 


present  management  of  the  Central  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
making  any  changes  in  the  method  of  handling  competitive  traffic 
or  the  general  plan  of  operating  the  Junction  properties,  and  those 
assurances  may  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  especially  since  the 
contrary  policy  would  clearly  be  against  the  self  interest  of  the 
Central,  in  that  it  would  thereby  lose  the  good  will  of  the  shipper. 
There  is,  of  course,  every  indication  that  the  Central  will  be  able 
to  build  up  its  own  line-haul  traffic  as  the  result  of  its  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  Junction,  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  harm  to  the  public  may  result  from  legitimate  effort  and  in- 
itiative to  that  end. 

Commission  Sets   17   Conditions 

But  we  are  not  prepared,  in  any  event,  to  authorize  the  con- 
summation of  the  plan  without  making  assurance  doubly  sure  bv 
the  imposition  of  certain  conditions.  Those  conditions  relate 
partly  to  the  method  of  operation  of  the  property  and  partlv  to 
the  treatment  of  the  transaction  by  the  corporations  participating 
therein.  Among  the  number  are  those  matters  enumerated  by  the 
shippers  who  have  asked  an  approval  of  the  plan  with  the  under- 
standing that  certain  agreements  already  made  by  the  Central  will 
be  adhered  to.  Other  matters  are  suggested  by  the  group  of  ship- 
pers who  took  a  neutral  attitude  at  the  hearing,  such  matters  being 
agreed  to  on  the  record  by  the  applicant ;  and  still  others  suggest 
themselves  from  the  standpoint  of  an  administrative  body,  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest  in  the  future.  Stated 
concretely,  they  are : 

1.  The  Central  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  separate  cor- 
porate identity  and  organization  for  the  combined  properties  of 
the  Junction  and  River  Road  so  that  the  two  shall  constitute  a 
separate  operating  entity  with  a  responsible  management  located 
in  Chicago  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  shipper  the  present  direct 
access  to  the  railroad  officials. 

2.  The  present  neutrality  of  handling  traffic  in  and  outbound 
by  the  Junction  and  River  Road  organization  shall  be  continued  so 
as  to  permit  equal  opportunity  for  service  to  and  from  all  trunk 
lines  reaching  Junction  rails,  without  discrimination  as  to  routing 
or  movement  of  traffic  which  is  competitive  with  the  traffic  of  the 
Central,  and  without  discrimination  against  such  competitive  traffic 
in  the  arrangement  of  schedules. 

3.  The  present  traffic  and  operating  relationships  existing  be- 
tween the  Junction  and  River  Road  and  all  carriers  operating  in 
Chicago  shall  be  continued,  in  so  far  as  such  matters  are  within 
the  control  of  the  Central. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  assessment  of  switching  charges,  the 
Junction  and  River  Road  shall  continue  to  be  treated  as  a  single 
line  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  so  that  the  carrying  out  of 
this  plan  will  not  in  and  of  itself  result  in  increasing  the  charge 
to  any  shipper  for  the  service. 

5.  Subject  to  subsisting  car  service  regulations,  cars  made  errrptv 
on  the  rails  of  the  Junction  and  River  Road  shall  be  available  for 
outbound  loading  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
at  present,  irrespective  of  routing. 

6.  Whenever  additional  cars  are  required  for  outbound  load- 
ing, because  of  inadequacy  of  available  car  supply  on  the  Tunction 
and  River  Road  rails  at  any  given  time,  for  any'cause,  orders  for 
such  additional  cars  shall  be  accepted  from  the  shipper  by  the 
local  Junction  organization  and  by  it  promptly  transmitted  to  the' 
designated  trunk  line  without  discrimination,  and  all  cars  ordered 
by  and  delivered  to  the  Junction  shall  be  promptly  moved  to  the 
shippers  by  the  Junction  without  discrimination  on  account  of  pro- 
posed routing. 

7.  The  Junction  shall  accept,  handle  and  deliver  all  cars  in  and 
outbound,  loaded  and  empty,  without  discrimination  in  promptness 
or  frequency  of  service  as  between  cars  destined  to  or  received 
from  competing  carriers  and  irrespective  of  destination  or  route 
of  movement. 

8.  The  National  Code  of  Demurrage  Rules,  as  in  effect  from 
time  to  time,  including  the  average  agreement,  shall  be  applied 
by  the  Junction  and  River  Road  to  each  industry  served  by  either 
of  them  on  all  in  and  outbound  cars  irrespective  of  what  carrier 
or  carriers  may  be  interested  in  the  line-haul. 

9.  Shippers  served  by  the  Junction  and  River  Road  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  basis  of  switching  charges  as  prevails  in  the 
Chicago  switching  district  generally,  and  no  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  establish  any  different  basis  of  local  or  connecting  line  switching 
charges  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  Chicago  switching  dis- 
trict generally  for  the  same  or  similar  service  under  substantially 
similar  conditions. 

10.  No  change  shall  be  sought  in  the  present  method  of  basing 
rates  to  and  from  the  Chicago  switching  district  as  a  single  point 
upon  which  rates  are  now  based  without  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  movement  in  and  out  of  such  district. 

11.  Present  trap  car  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  1.  c.  1. 
freight  at  the  Junction  union  station,  at  connecting  line  freight 
stations,  or  at  connecting  points  reached  by  the  Junction  and! 
River  Road,  shall  be  continued,  but  this  condition  shall  not  apply 
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to    routine   changes    in    management   and   operation   of    trap   car 
service. 

12.  Continuance  of  present  operating  arrangement  on  the  Junc- 
tion properties  shall  include  the  maintenance  of  existing  shipping 
and  billing  arrangements  at  the  Junction  union  freight  station,  in 
so  far  as  such  arrangements  are  within  the  control  of  the  Junction. 

13.  The  Junction  shall,  it  ordered  by  us.  establish  station  fa- 
cilities ipl  of  inbound  I.  c.  I.  freight  at  a  point  con- 
venient and  shippers  wishing  to  make  use  of  the 
same,  to  which  freight  may  be  delivered  by  all  trunk  line  carriers, 
without  discrimination,  and  there  distributed  through  the  medium 
of  the  Junction's  operating 

14  Neither  the  approval  of  the  purchase  by  the  Central  of  the 
stock  of  the  River  Road  for  the  sum  spe<  i  ied,  noi  of  the  leasing 
to  the  latter  of  the  properties  of  the  Junction,  shall  be  taken  as 
establishing  or  tending  to  establish  the  fair  value  of  the  respective 
properties  in  any  other  proceeding,  nor  shall  anything  herein  con- 
tained be  construed  as  a  finding  that  the  annual  rental  to  be  paid 
by  the  River  Road  for  the  lease  of  the  Junction  properties  is  just 
and  rea-- 

15.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plan  as  authorized  herein  shall  be 
taken  to  he  without  prejudice  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan  or  plans 
in  the  future  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  us  or  by  any  other  public 
agency,  for  unified  or  coordinated  terminal-,  and  neither  the  Cen- 
tral, the  River  Road  nor  the  Junction  shall  urge  the  authority 
herein  given  or  the  situation  resulting  therefrom  as  a  ground  for 
opposition  to  such  plan  or  plans  of  said  city,  our  plans  or  those 
of  any  other  public  agency. 

16.  Nothing  contained  in  this  authorization  shall  be  taken  a- 
permitting  the  River  Road  and  Junction  properties  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  a  single  system  with  thai  of  the  Central  for 


any   of    the   purposes   of   section   15a   or   section  20a   of  the  act. 

17.  Any  party  or  any  person  having  an  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  may  at  any  future  time  make  application  for  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  above  conditions,  or  any  of  them,  as  may  be  required 
in  the  public  interest,  and  jurisdiction  is  retained  to  reopen  the 
proceeding  on  our  own  motion  for  the  same  purpose. 

Subject  to  the  observance  of  the  above  conditions,  we  find  that 
the  acquisition  by  the  Central  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  River 
Road  and  the  leasing  to  the  River  Road  of  the  properties  (owned 
and  leased)  of  the  Junction  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Original  Conditions  Numbered  18 

The  commission  at  one  time  served  a  tentative  report  stat- 
ing 17  conditions  which  should  be  imposed,  most  of  which 
presented  conditions  which  were  assented  to  by  the  New 
York  Central,  although  it  objected  somewhat  to  an  addi- 
tional order.  Later  a  revised  tentative  report  was  served 
imposing  18  condition-.  The  New  York  Central  objected 
in  principle  to  the  17  conditions,  but  it  objected  particularly 
to  Condition  18,  which  provided  that  the  commission's  order 
authorizing  the  transaction  might  at  any  time  be  cancelled 
for  good  cause  shown,  and  this  lias  been  omitted. 

Commissioners  Daniels  and  Campbell  held  that  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  should  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  order  entered  and  Commissioner  Hall 
said  that  the  facts  warrant  grant  authority  without  elabora- 
tion  of   conditions. 


Castleton  Bridge  and  Freight  Cut-Off  Started 

New   York   Central   Commences   $20,000,000   Project   to   Relieve 
Operating  Difficulties  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK  will  commence  at  once  on  the 
Castleton  bridge  and  cut-off  improvement  of  the  New 
York  Central,  under  plans  providing  for  rapid  work 
on  a  Male  that  will  bring  it  into  operation  within  two  years. 
The  bridge,  connecting  track-,  yard-,  etc.,  call  for  an  ul- 
timate expenditure  of  approximately  $20,000,000.  The  new 
bridge,  located  about  12  mile-  south  of  Albany,  X.  Y..  near 


amount  of  through  freight  traffic  of  New  England  and  New 
York  now  passing  through  the  Albany  gateway,  where  con- 
dition- restrict  rail  facilities,  causing  uneconomical  operation 

and  in  times  of  heavy  business  serious  congestion  and  delays. 
In  normal  past  years  there  ha-  been  an  average  interchange 
of  1,000  freight  cars  each  way  between  the  west  and  the 
Boston  &  Albany  ever)  day.  and  a  daily  interchange  of  600 
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.Mth   the   Hudson   River  division  of  the   New   York 
Central,  all  of  which  must  be  moved  through  at  Albany 

'  t  hours. 

Operating  Difficulties  at  Albany  Will  Be  Obviated 

Ubany  gatewa)  of  the  New  Vork  Central  i-  com- 
parable to  a  "small  ne,  k  of  a  large  bottle."  The  major 
accomplishment  of  the  Castleton  improvement  i-  relief  from 
the  obstacles  to  eas)  movement  of  heavy  freight  trams  exist 
ing  at  \Hun\  The  railroad  ha-  been  aMe  to  handle  effi- 
ciently no  more  tonnage  than  could  be  accommodated  by 
the  low  draw  bride''--,  and  particularl)  the  heavy  grade  west- 
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ward  from  Wist  Albany  to  Karner,  X.  V.  Here  for  eigfil 
miles  to  the  west  is  the  steepest  grade  on  the  entire  system. 
Under  present  operating  conditions  freight  trains  ot  SO 
an  be  brought  solid  from  New  York  City  for  140  miles 
on  the  water-level  route  along  the  Hudson,  but  before  cross- 
ing the  low  drawbridge  at  Albany  they  have  to  be  cut  into 
sections,  and  each  section  supplied  with  a  "pusher"  for  the 
long  up-grade  westward  to  Karner.  All  of  the  sections  have 
been  subject  to  various  delays,  often  being  held  up  by  an 
open  drawbridge  in  navigation  season,  while  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  sections  has  involved  an  additional  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor.  During  the  busy  navigation  season  the 
Albany  drawbridges  are  turned  40  times  a  day. 

A  High  Level  Bridge  With  138  Feet  Clearance 

The  preliminary  studies  for  the  bridge  involved  extensive 
investigations  and  tests  to  find  solid  rock  foundations  be- 
neath the  river  at  locations  where  the  currents  and  shore 
line  typography  were  adaptable  and  land  available.  This 
required   investigation   of  the   river   lied   and   banks  over   a 


Elevation,  End  View  and  Section  of  Center  Pier 

great  distance.  At  the  Castleton  location  the  three  main 
supporting  piers  of  the  bridge,  each  200  ft.  in  height,  will 
be  <arried  down  below  the  river  bed  to  a  depth  of  40  ft., 
SO  ft.  and  70  ft.,  respectively,  to  solid  rock.  They  will  be 
faced  with  granite  and  limestone. 

The  structure  across  the  Hudson  will  consist  of  two  steel 
truss  spans,  600  ft.  and  400  ft.  in  length,  flanked  by  steel 
viaducts  on  either  side,  the  total  length  of  the  structure  being 
approximately  one  mile.  It  will  be  built  to  cam-  two  tracks 
but  provision  has  been  made  in  the  design  for  expansion 
to  four  tracks  when  desired.  The  supporting  piers  for  the 
main  spans  are  three  in  number  and,  as  stated,  are  200  ft. 
high  from  base  to  bridge  seat.  This  gives  an  under  clear- 
ance of  138  ft.  above  high  water  level,  slightly  greater  than 
the  clearances  of  the  high  level  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie, 
X.  Y.,  or  at  the  suspension  bridges  across  East  river  at 
Xew  York  City.  The  tracks  will  be  ISO  ft:  above  the  water 
line.  The  viaduct  approaches  to  the  main  spans  will  be 
Supported  by  rectangular  steel  towers,  25  in  number,  each 
carried  on  four  concrete  piers  on  piles  driven  to  rock. 
Towers,  center  to  center,  are  164  ft.  apart,  the  supports  being 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  64  ft.  on  a  side. 
-  At  present  the  single  existing  navigable  channel  at  the 
bridge  site  is  400  ft.  wide  between  the  government  dikes, 
and  as  this  will  be  blockaded  during  part  of  the  construc- 
tion work,  the  railroad  will  be  compelled  to  dredge  a  second 
channel  for  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  this  to  be  a  perma- 
nent and  straighter  channel,  and  run  beneath  the  secondary 
span  to  permit  flow  of  navigation  without  any  interruption. 

The  routing  of  the  20  miles  of  rail  connections  involves 
the  crossing  of  highways  at  24  points,  16  on  the  east  shore 


and  8  on  the  west  shore,  but  the  construction  is  so  arranged 
that  at  all  of  these  places  the  tracks  pass  either  above  or 
below  the  roads  without  a  single  crossing  at  grade.  To  the 
west  of  the  bridge  the  new  trackage  will  extend  inland 
across  level  farm  lands  for  eight  miles  to  a  connection  with 
the  West  Shore  at  Feura  Bush,  X.  Y.,  where  there  will  be 
constructed  a  large  gravity  freight  classification  yard.  On 
the  east  shore  the  tracks  will  extend  four  miles  with  very 
slight  grades  to  connection  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  at 
Van  Hoesen,  N.  Y.  The  third  lateral  will  make  connection 
with  the  New  York  Central  main  line  just  north  of  Stuy- 
vesant,  N.  Y.,  the  new  tracks  skirting  the  bluffs  for  12 
miles  southward  from  the  bridge  to  accomplish  easy  grade. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  0.35   per  cent. 

Double  Track  Rail  Connections  and 

Classification  Yard  to  Speed  Up  Movement 

The  improvement  includes  a  large  gravity  freight  classi- 
fication yard  with  an  over-all  length  of  about  six  miles 
located  at  Feura  Bush,  where  cars  will  be  classified  for 
movement  eastbound  and  westbound.  Eastbound  classifica- 
tion will  permit  direct  movement  of  solid  trains  over  the 
West  Shore  tracks  to  Weehawken,  X.  J.;  across  the  Castle- 
ton bridge  to  the  New  York  Central  main  line  and  thence 
to  terminals  on  Manhattan  Island;  and  to  connections  with 
the  Boston  &  Albany  for  deliveries  in  New  England.  In 
this  yard  may  be  concentrated  the  classification  work  now 
carried  on  in  the  smaller  and  inadequate  yards  at  West 
Albany,  Karner,  Ravena  and  other  points. 

The  yard  comprises  new  engine  terminal  facilities  with 
at  least  two  enginehouses  of  30  stalls,  one  of  which  will  be 
built  at  the  present  time.  The  yard  tracks  will  be  arranged 
into  tonnage  and  fast  freight  tracks  each  with  its  individual 
complement  of  receiving,  classification  and  advance  yards 
and  winter  and  summer  humps.  About  60  per  cent  of  the 
layout  will  be  constructed  immediately,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  typical  items.  The  westbound  receiving  yard 
will  have  ultimately  24  tracks,  each  holding  45  to  100  cars 
of  which  13  tracks  with  capacities  of  50  to  90  cars,  1,000 
car  total,  will  be  built  at  present.  Westbound  classification 
will  have  32  tracks  ultimately  of  which  28  tracks,  3,200 
car  capacity,  will  be  built  now,  the  corresponding  yard  east- 
bound  to  have  ultimately  36  tracks  and  28  at  present. 
All  Legal   Obstacles   Now  Removed 

The  Castleton  cut-off  was  first  definitely  planned  by  the 
New  York  Central  in  1910,  and  during  succeeding  years 
it  has  continuously  been  before  public  commissions,  the 
courts  or  other  authorities  seeking  the  necessary  official 
sanction.  The  opposition  was  launched  and  sustained 
throughout  by  residents  of  the  City  of  Albany,  the  cut-off 
establishing  a  shorter  new  route  between  East  and  West 
that  detours  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  opposition  to  the 
bridge  contended  that  if  it  were  built  in  two  spans  the  sup- 
porting pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river  would  constitute  an 
obstruction  to  deep-draught  shipping  and  also  cause  ice 
gorges  and  floods.  The  railroad  contended  that  a  bridge 
with  a  single  1,000-ft.  span  would  cost  a  prohibitively 
higher  sum,  which  was  unnecessary,  wasteful  and  imprac- 
ticable from  the  railroad  standpoint.  All  legal  and  legisla- 
tive barriers  have  now  been  cleared  away.  A  new  act  passed 
by  Congress  provides  that  the  bridge  and  connections  shall 
be  completed  and  in  operation  by  February  15,  1925,  but 
the  railroad's  schedule  calls   for  completion   a  year  earlier. 

The  work  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  New-  York  Central,  G.  W. 
Kittredge,  chief  engineer;  J.  W.  Pfau,  engineer  of  construc- 
tion; H.  T.  Welty,  engineer  of  structures,  and  R.  E. 
Dougherty,  designing  engineer.  Contracts  for  the  fabrica- 
tion and  delivery  of  the  steel  were  let  to  the  McClintic- 
Marshall  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  for  the  grading  and 
masonry  to  the  Walsh  Construction  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


General     News     Department 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  fixed  June  15  as 
the  date  for  the  resumption  of  hearings  at  Washington  on  its 
tentative  plan  oi  consolidation  as  it  applies  to  the  Southeastern 
district 

Fewer  Accidents — More  Money 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, because  of  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of  casualties  to 
railroad  employees,  has  recently  recommended  that  members  of 
the  brotherhood  be  insured  for  $2,700  at  the  rate  heretofore  paid 
for  a  (2.000  policy:  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  insurance  without 
any  additional  cost. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents 
This  association  held  its  thirty-third  annual  convention  at  Mon- 
treal i  May  17.  18  and  19.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuim;  year  are:  President,  R.  H.  Doolittle  (C  &  S.)  ; 
first  vice-president.  \V.  H.  Failing  (C.  of  N.  J.);  second  vice- 
president.  S.  R.  Brittingham  (S.  A.  L.~>  ;  third  vice-president. 
p-    R.   |!  R  ):  secretary.  II.   D    Morris   (N.  P.). 

New  Line  Chartered  in  Arkansas 
The  Arkansas  state  railroad  incorporation  board  has  granted  a 
charter  to  the  newly  organized  "Arkansas  Short  Line  Railroad 
Companv."  which  plans  to  operate  a  railroad  between  the  town 
of  Truman  in  Poinsett  county  and  McDonald  in  Cross  county. 
a  distance  of  approximately  32.6  miles.  The  company  is  capitalized 
0.000,  >H  of  which  has  been  subscribed.  The  incorporators 
are  the  Poinsett  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company,  which  owns 
the  controlling  interest. 

Southern  Pacific  Veterans'  Reunion 
The   annual   reunion    and    banquet    of   the   Southern 
veterans  was  held  in   the   Palace   Hotel.  San  Franciso 
on    May    10    the   53rd   anniversary   of   the   driving   of   the    lasl 
spike    at    Promontory    Point.    Utah,   in    1869.      A    number    ol 
promil  ners   were  present   from   variou 
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prohibiting  smoking  on  trains:  prohibiting  the  use  of  paint- 
spraying  machines :  prohibiting  advertising  during  threatened  or 
actual  strikes;  prohibiting  locomotives  from  running  backwards: 
requiring  all  passenger  trains  to  stop  at  all  county  seats;  requir- 
ing railways  having  tracks  along  moving  streams  to  keep  the 
channels  of  such  streams  clear;  requiring  railways  to  transport 
all  pupils  in  schools,  high  schools  and  night  schools,  at  half  fare. — 
Centr  Circular. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Opposes 

Amendment  of  Commerce  Act 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  18: 

"The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  placed  in  the  interstate 
commerce  law  enactments  which  are  of  high  importance,  and 
which  were  advocated  by  the  chamber.  The  interstate  com- 
merce act  as  it  now  stands  should  not  be  amended,  and  none 
of  its  basic  provisions  should  be  repealed,  until  there  has 
been  more  opportunity  for  the  law  to  be  tested  by  experience 
under  more  normal  conditions  than  yet  exist.  Opposition 
should  be  continued  against  proposals  for  the  repeal  of  such 
basic  provisions  of  the  law  as  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  correct  intrastate  rates  that  un- 
reasonably discriminate  against  interstate  commerce,  and  give 
the  commission  the  guidance  of  a  rule  for  rate-making  in- 
tended to  secure  for  the  public  adequate  transportation  facili- 
ties and  services." 

Carl    R.    Gray,    president    of    the    Union    Pacific,    was    elected 
a  director  of  the  chamber  representing  the  transportation  and 
lunication  department. 

Pensions  Capitalized 

W,     V.    Winburn,   president   of  the   Central   of   Georgia,   finding 

mployees  do  not  full)   understand  and  appreciate  the  benefit 

of  being  promised  a  pension  on  retirements  from  the  service,  has 

issued  a   letter   briefly   explaining  the  retirement   plan  and  calling 

attention  to  what  a  ;  the  employer.     He  says,  in  part: 

"The  basis   foi    pension  allowance  is  one  per   cent   for  each  year 

lice.  For  example,   an  employee   who  had  served 

lOUSly   for  J?  year-,  and   whose  average  pay  for  the  last  ten 

■     i  month,  would  receive  25  per  cent  of 

$200  or  $50  a  month;  if  in  service  30  ■ 

a  month.    In  oiher  words,  the  companj  '■■■  the  ram  of 

ind   the   interest 
at    ill.  r    cent    per   annum   on    thai    sum.    giies    to   the 

employee  in  the  fori  lion.     The  man   who  earns  more 

s   more   and   the    man    who   earns    less,   has   less;    but 

■•  who  complies  with  the  requirements  participates  in  the 

"It  should  certainlj   be  an  incentive  to  faithful  and  continuous 

service      to      know      that      liberal      provision      is      made      for      us 

We    ihould    regard    the    length   and   continuity   of  our 

service  records  with  a  pride  Second  only  to  the  pride  in  doitli;   well 
I    vve  have   t 

Manhattan   Produce  Yard 

name   ol    ■    new    freight   delivery   yard.    Willi   eleven 
holding    ?ll    cars,   which   has    iust   been   completed   bv 
the    Pennsylvania    Railroad    at    South    Kearney,    near    M 
N     I  in   the   ferry   terminus   at   Jersey   City      The 

work    '  '    an    rxjicnsc    of    J  '        I  ■ 

under   the  su|>ervision   of   1"    P    Davis,   division  engineer. 

yard    t>    to   be    Used    for    the     Vlivery    of    perishable    food- 

tribution    in    New    5  I    marks    what    miv 

I    -tep    to    provide    facilities    for    the   delivery 

of  freight   in  with  the  proposed  vehicular  tunnel  under 
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the  North  River  connecting  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
construction  of  which  is  expected  to  commence  shortly.  For 
the  present  consignees'  trucks  will  have  to  cross  the  river  by 
ferry.  The  new  yard  will  assist  materially  in  relieving  the  con- 
gestion at  the  piers  on  the  New  York  side,  which  often  results 
in  hundreds  of  carloads  of  perishables  missing  the  daily  whole- 
sale produce  markets  and  auctions,  and  makes  it  necessary  to 
embargo  much  freight. 

For  the  immediate  present  the  new  yard  will  be  used  only  for 
the  delivery  of  watermelons,  of  which,  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Pennsylvania  expects  about  3,500  carloads. 

The  yard  covers  28  acres.  There  are  live  macadamized  drive- 
ways for  motor  vehicles,  averaging  2,000  ft.  in  length  and  66  ft. 
wide.  Each  driveway  is  electrically  illuminated  with  three  lamps— 
1,000  watt — suspended  50  ft  in  the  air.  The  office  building  is 
25  ft.  by  60  ft. 

Tentative  Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  22  announced  a 
number  of  additional  tentative  valuations,  including  a  report  on 
the  Virginian  Railway  as  of  June  30,  1916,  in  which  it  placed  the 
final  value  of  the  property  owned,  including  470  miles  of  first 
main  track  and  657  miles  of  all  track,  at  $52,750,314  and  of  the 
property  used,  including  474  miles  of  first  track  and  697  miles  oi 
all  track  at  $55,862,622.  The  outstanding  capitalization  as  of  the 
valuation  date  was  $89,663,500.  of  which  $59,226,500  was  stock 
and  $30,437,000  was  funded  debt.  The  investment  in  road  and 
equipment,  including  land,  as  stated  in  the  company's  books  was 
$87,604,302.  The  report  says  that  if  readjusted  this  would  be 
increased  to  $87,683,906,  of  which  $77,487,693  consists  of  the  par 
value  of  securities  issued,  the  money  value  of  which  is  not  de- 
termined. The  original  cost  was  not  ascertained  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  recorded  money  outlay  did  not  exceed  $44,931,594.  In 
addition  the  carrier  issued  $7,387,693  par  value  of  securities  for 
common  carrier  property. 

The  cost  of  reproduction  new  of  the  owned  property  is  given 
as  $49,497,678  and  the  cost  less  depreciation  as  $43,513,419.  The 
cost  of  reproduction  new  of  the  used  property  was  given  as 
$51,779,449  and  the  cost  less  depreciation  as  $45,456,204.  The 
final  value  of  the  property  of  the  Virginian  Terminal  Railway, 
whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  Virginian,  was  placed  at  $2,670,000. 
The   company  has  outstanding  $3,500,000  of  stock  and  bonds. 

The  final  value  of  the  carrier  property  owned  by  the  Central 
Vermont  as  of  1917  was  placed  at  $16,592,724  and  of  the  used 
property  at  $22,665,787.  The  capitalization  was  $14,257,000  and 
the  investment  in  road  and  equipment  as  shown  by  the  carrier's 
books  was  $16,997,915,  readjusted  by  the  commission  to  $15,968,989. 
The  final  value  of  the  Bethel  Granite  was  placed  at  $87,500  and 
of  the  New  London  Northern  at  $5,281,892. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  other  tentative  valuations  stat- 
ing the  final  values  as  follows : 


Fort  Street  Union  Depot  Co 1115  $2,195,771 

Carolina  &  Tennessee   Southern    1915  377.077 

Oregon   Trunk    Line    1916  15.049.ORG 

Maryland.  Delaware  ft  Virginia   1915  2.266.312 

PuEet  Sound  &  Cascade   1917  427.902 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic   1915  3.217.309 

Sharpsville    Railroad     1916  364,194 

Maema    Arizona     1917  319,560 


Property 

Used 
$2,212,336 


never  argued  in  support  of  such  a  contention.    Before  the  Supreme 
Court  they  contended  that   the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  power  over  such  rates  only  when  they  discriminated  against 
interstate  commerce ;  and  the  court  upheld  this  contention. 

Mr.  Scott  also  said  that  34  federal  judges  -who  have  passed  on 
the  act  have  been  unanimous  in  sustaining  the  interpretation  of  the 
act  as  given  by  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  federal  commission  in  administering  the  law  recog- 
nized the  national  character  of  the  transportation  systems  in  its 
order  making  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates  on  August  26, 
1920. 

Under  the  common  law  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  a  "fair  re- 
turn." It  cannot  be  contended  that  a  return  of  6  per  cent  is 
excessive ;  yet  the  railroads  in  1921  only  earned  2l/2  per  cent.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision  in  the  hay  and 
grain  rate  case  held  that  freight  rates  were  not  responsible  for  the 
business  depression.  Experience  has  shown  that  reductions  in 
rates  have  not  stimulated  traffic  or  buying. 

Mr.  Scott  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  so  far  as  his  observa- 
tion went  no  shipper  had  appeared  before  the  committee  in  support 
of  either  bill  but  that  support  of  the  proposed  legislation  had  come 
entirely  from  representatives  of  the  state  railroad  commissions. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  met  on  May  23 
to  consider  its  report  on  the  Capper  and  other  bills  to  amend  the 
Transportation  Act,  but  adjourned  to  meet  later  without  taking 
definite  action. 

C.  P.  R.  Memorial  to  Fallen  Employees 
Lord  Byng,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  recently  unveiled  in 
the  Windsor  Street  Station  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal  a 
memorial  to  the  1,100  employees  of  that  company  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  war.  The  accompanying  photograph  portrays  the  un- 
veiling ceremonies   with   Lord   Byng  speaking  and  E.  W.   Beatty, 


Amendment  of  Transportation  Act  Opposed 
Bruce  Scott,  general  solicitor  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  testified  on  May  23  before  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  that  enactment  of  either  the  Sweet  or 
Hoch  bills  would  prove  a  misfortune  to  interstate  commerce.  Those 
measures  propose  a  limitation  on  the  so-called  Shreveport  doctrine 
and  would  bring  about  such  an  uncertainty  in  commerce  as  to  hurt 
business  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  nor- 
malcy. 

Under  the  Sweet  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  section  15a  of  the 
Transportation  Act  while  under  both  the  Sweet  and  Hoch  bills  it 
is  proposed  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  intrastate  rates. 

These  acts  would  start  a  new  series  of  litigation  on  every  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  construing  the  law  and  would  unsettle  business 
for  years.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  conditions  have  been 
abnormal  so  that  the  ac'  has  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
prove  its  practicability  It  has  been  argued  that  the  states  have 
been  deprived  of  power  over  intrastate  rates.     The  carriers  have 
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Unveiling  the  Memorial 

president  of  the  company,  standing  at  his  right.  The  guard  of 
honor  was  composed  of  employees  who  had  been  in  the  service. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  memorial  was  unveiled,  similar  ones 
were  unveiled  at  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver.  Likewise  25  bronze 
tablets  were  at  the  same  time  unveiled  at  various  points  along  the 
C.  P.  R.  as  well  as  at  the  company's  American.  European  and 
Asiatic  offices. 
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A  bill   to   repeal   Section   15-a  of  the   interstate  commerce  act 

and  to  restore  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  the  increases  of  August 

26,     1920,     was     introduced     in  the     House     by     Representative 
Huddleston  • 

The  Union  Pacific  will  put  on  a  new  passenger  train  from 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  West  Yellowstone,  Mont.,  on  June  20,  leaving 
Pocatello  at  9  a.  m.  The  operation  of  the  "Yellowstone  Special" 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  West  Yellowstone  will  be  resumed. 
This  train  will  carry  a  through  sleeper  from  Chicago. 

The  Merchant-'  Association.  New  York  City,  announces  that 
freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  by  Hud- 
son river,  the  barge  canal  and  lake  vessels,  have  been  reduced ; 
the  new  tariff  being  on  a  basis  of  $1.21^2  first  class;  sixth  class 
■r  100  lb.  and  other  rates  in  proportion.  The  first 
class  rate  is  36  cents  less  than  the  rate  by  all  rail,  and  sixth 
class  12  cents  less. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  was  recently 
organized  and  it  has  a  membership  of  80.  The  officers  are 
as  follows:  President,  J.  C.  Keller,  traffic  commissioner  ot 
the  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association;  vice-president,  E. 
E.  Wieland,  general  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois: 
and  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  H.  Orr,  chief  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  office  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  announced  the  inauguration  of 
the  "Empress  Steamship  Special,"  a  solid  vestibule  passenger 
train  operating  between  Chicago  and  its  Empress  steamship 
docks  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  initial  trip  of  the  train  will 
be  made  on  June  12,  and  departures  will  thereafter  continue 
to  connect  with  each  steamer  for  Yokohoma,  Hong  Kong, 
and  other  oriental  points,  there  being  two  such  sailings  each 
month.  The  same  company  has  also  resumed  the  operation 
of  its  "Trans-Canada  Limited"  which  will  run  daily  between 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver.  A  through  passenger 
train,  to  be  known  as  the  "Soo-Pacific  Express"  operating 
between  Vancouver,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  will 
placed  in  service  beginning  June  4. 

Coal  Production 

Having  risen  close  to  the  4,500,000-ton  mark,  the  production  of 
a  s  no  further  increase,  according  to  the  weekly  bul- 
letin of  the  Geological  Survey.     Production  of  anthracite  remains 
practically  zero. 

The  revised  figures  tor  the  sixth  week  of  the  strike   I  Mi 
indicate  4,421,000  t"tis  of  bituminous  coal  .mil  7,000  tons  ot  an- 
thracite.     Up   to   the  close  of  the   sixth    week   the   total   output 

since  the  strike  began  was  23,826,000  tons  ot  bituminous  coal 

and  3'',"  the  anthracite  mines  were  work- 

ing to  capacity  and  the  11,816,000  tons  which   thi 
added  to  29,329,000  tons  contributed  by  the  bituminous  mines 
which  remained  in  operation,  gave  a  total  tor  the  six  week- 
Following  is  the  condensed  rec- 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  relating  to  intrastate 
rates  in  Georgia,  the  railroad  commission  of  that  state  having 
amended  its  order  so  as  to  approve  increases  similar  to  those 
ordered  by  the  federal  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  19  the  operation 
■  i  schedules  which  propose  to  reduce  from  $1.35  per  100  lb.  to 
74' .  cents  the  rates  on  sash  and  doors,  from  Pacific  Coast  points 
to   Xew   York,   via   Southern   Pacific  and   Morgan  Line. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  21  the  operation 
of  schedules  which  propose  for  backhaul  or  out  of  line  service  on 
cars  of  grain  hay.  straw  and  seeds  for  inspection  and  disposition 
orders,  at  points  in  Texas,  an  additional  charge  based  on  the 
extra  mileage  involved  the  same  as  those  now  applicable  on  ship- 
ments reconsigned  or  diverted. 

The  commission,  on  petition  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  has  reopened 
the  standard  time  zone  case  for  further  hearing  upon  the  question 
of  whether  the  orders  of  the  commission,  insofar  as  they  define 
the  boundary  line  between  the  standard  Eastern  time  zone  and 
the  standard  Central  time  zone,  should  be  so  modified  as  to  in- 
clude the  city  of  Detroit,  and  any  western  portions  of  the  state 
of  Michigan.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at  Detroit.  May  29.  before 
Commissioner  Aitchison. 

State  Commissions 

Protest  Abandonment  of  Memphis  D.  &  G. 

On  April  26  and  21  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Arkansas  Rail- 
road Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  consider  the  petition  of  the  Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf, 
for  leave  to  take  up  its  tracks  between  Nashville,  Ark.,  and  Hot 
Springs,  87  miles.  Since  that  time  the  state  body  has  been 
preparing  a  report;  and  this  report  says:  "On  May  5  we  in- 
spected the  railroad  from  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  to  Murfreesboro, 
72  miles,  and  found  the  roadbed  in  good  condition,  the  line  and 
curvature  good,  and  the  rails  for  the  most  part  likewise  in  good 
operating  condition.  The  territory  adjacent  is  now  being  de- 
veloped.    There  are  numerous  business  enterprises,   such  as   gins, 

truck  farms  and  sawmills,  which  at  present  are  practically 

valueless   on    account   of   the    railroad   not    being   operated.      The 

country    traversed   by    this    railroad    i-    adapted   to   the   growing   of 

.loped  mineral  resources;  and  .      . 

in  our  opinion  no  part  of  the  road   should  be  abandoned  as  we 

i|  under  normal  conditions  and  times  the  road  as  a  whole 
operated  at  a  profit  to  its  owners.     .  ." 

Court  News 

Highway  on  Railroad  Right  of  Way 

Where   a    railroad   company   has   by   act   of  400-ft. 

I    way    the   K.m-as    Supreme    Court   holds   that   the   laying 

nit  of  a  parallel  highway   insid  ndaries   50  ft.   from 

the   track   does   not   extinguish    ll  right    to   the   strip 

on    the    farther    sidi    •'{   tl  Heger 

■ 

Railroad  Not  Liable  as  Garnishee  for  Wages 

Earned  During  Federal  Control 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Locomotive   Exports   in  February 
During  February  39  steam   locomotives   were  exported  as   fol- 

lows:  Right  to  Honduras  ($62,575 le  to  Cuba  ($22,200);  19 

to  Argentina  ($856,100)  ;  five  to  Brazil  ($240,710)  ;  two  to  China 
($9,450),  and  four  to  Hongkong  ($78,130),  gfving  a  total  value 
of  $1,269,165.  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Car  Exports  in  February 
Only  one  passenger  car,  valued  at  $1,000,  was  exported  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  car  went  to  Mexico.  Forty-one  freight  cars  were 
exported,  valued  at  $50,236,  as  follows :  12  to  Mexico  ($10,686)  ; 
22  to  Cuba  ($20,300)  ;  one  to  Dominican  Republic  ($520)  ;  and  six 
to  Australia  ($18,730).  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Belgian  Firm  Secures  Finnish  Contract 

London. 
A  contract  has  just  been  concluded  between  the  Finnish 
State  Railways  and  the  Belgian  firm,  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Acieries  d'Angleur,  for  the  delivery  of  15,142  tons  of  rails. 
Tenders  were  received  from  Belgian,  English,  French  and 
German  firms,  one  firm  in  Luxemburg  also  competing.  The 
Belgian  tenders  were  lowest  in  price.  The  French,  German 
and  Luxemburgian  firms  were  from  9.5  per  cent  to  16.7  per 
cent  higher  than  the  Belgian  firm's  quotations,  and  the 
English  quotations  were  from  21  per  cent  to  44  per  cent 
higher. 


February  Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles 

Car  wheels  and  axles  weighing  1,533,486  lb.  and  valued  at  $64,700 
were  exported  in  February,  according  to  the  compilations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Detailed  figures  by 
countries  follow : 


Countries 

Pounds 
154,18? 

Countries 

Founds 
2,359 

Honduras   

Chile    

42.800 

o...           19.936 

15,943 

137,600 
6,059 
1.938 

Trinidad    and    Tobag 
Cuba    

Other    Brit.    East    Indies 

New    Zealand 

British    South    Africa... 

Total    

Value     

$64,700 

Powerful   Combine  of   British   Supply   Manufacturers 

London. 
An  interesting  engineering  combine  has  just  been  registered 
under  the  title  of  the  Power  &  Transport  Finance  Company. 
The  firms  represented  in  the  combine  are  Cammell,  Laird  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  shipbuilders;  Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ma- 
chinery manufacturers;  the  English  Electric  Company,  Ltd.. 
electrical  manufacturers;  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ship  build- 
ers; the  North  British  Locomotive  Company,  Ltd.,  locomo- 
tive builders;  and  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 
The  board  of  directors  consists,  of  W.  L.  Hichens  of  Cammell, 
Laird  &  Co.,  Sir  John  Hunter  of  Sir  William  Arrol  &  Co., 
Lord  Meston  and  P.  J.  Pybus  of  the  English  Electric  Co., 
Sir  Hugh  Reid  of  the  North  British  Locomotive  Co.,  John 
Sampson  of  John  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Sir  George  May  of  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company.  The  object  of  the  company 
is  to  undertake  and,  if  necessary,  to  finance  large  contracts 
for  railway  construction,  rolling  stock,  power  stations,  docks 
and  harbors  and,  in  general,  all  other  aspects  of  power  produc- 
tion and  transport  work.  The  new  company  has  established 
headquarters  in  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  The  initial  capital 
is  £250,000. 


131,500 

10,500 

615 

79,005 

122,059 

1,000 

39,081 

13,534 

6,000 

1,210 

22,029 

29,553 

49,200 

9,246 

29,000 

1,530 

16,600 

1,393 

2,000 

138.315 

56,710 

139,290 

26,017 

63,548 

191,979 

188,401 
36,000 
138,300 

29,950 

16,026 

17,992 

8,400 

2,932 

25,000 

1,000 

4,786 

14,800 

914 

261,986 

6,248 

6,567 

2,430 

968 

4,000 

382 

37,536 

2,818 

55,010 

3,039 

36,840 

37,092 

3,359 

6,600 

63 

11,060 

19,171 

7,740 

30,059 

9,428 

164,760 

57,300 

488,863 

40,429 

4. 719 

61,865 

20,545 

106,580 

10,535 
1.278 

12,680 

4,889 

7,945 
863,231 

2,806 

1,358,352 

765,870 

205,662 

$48,508 

$54,567 

$27,756 

$9,624 

Track  Material  Exports  in  February 

Rails  exported  in  February  were  valued  at  $508,460  and  tonnage 
was  14,093.  Exports  of  rail  joints,  splice  bars,  fish-plates  and  tie- 
plates  were  valued  at  $48,508;  of  switches,  frogs  and  crossings  at 
$54,567 ;  of  track  spikes  at  $27,756 ;  and  of  bolts,  nuts  and  washers 
at  $9,624.  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.     Details  by  countries  follow : 


»<s1 


Spain     1,783 

Canada — Quebec  and    Ont.  1,970 

Prairie     Provinces 32 

Br.  Columbia  and  Yukon 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala    

Honduras     2,543 

Mexico    306 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador      

Cuba    76 

Dominican    Republic 

Haiti   s 

Brazil    552 

Chile   

Colombia      306 

Peru     346 

Venezuela     

British    India 

China    213 

Java   and    Madura 

Other  Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan    5,050 

Philippine    Islands 787 

New    Zealand 66 

3ritish  South  Africa 6 

Other    countries 49 

Total     quantity 14,093 

Total     value $508,460 


The  Trans-Zambesia  Railway 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Trans-Zambesia  Railway  from 
Beira,  a  seaport  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  northward  to  the 
Zambesia  river  opens  up  a  vast  area  of  rich  natural  resources. 
The  Trans-Zambesia  touches  the  river  at  Chindio.  Northward 
from  this  point  to  Blantyre,  in  the  Nyasaland  Protectorate  (about 
100  miles  south  of  Lake  Nyasa),  the  Shire  Highlands  Railway 
was  already  in  operation.  Bids  have  been  asked,  according  to  the 
Times  (London)  Trade  Supplement,  for  the  extension  of  the  line 
to  Lake  Nyasa.  When  this  is  completed  vast  territories  in  South 
Central  Africa  will  have  direct  connections  with  the  sea. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Shire 
Highlands  Railway  is  in  British  territory,  the  recently  com- 
pleted Trans-Zambesia  is  not.  Instead  it  is  in  Portuguese  territory. 
Notwithstanding  this  the  Nyasaland  government  was  so  desirous 
of  securing  rail  connections  with  the  sea  that  it  guaranteed  the 
interest  on  the  railways  bonds  for  a  period  of  25  years  and 
furthermore  will  retire  half  of  them  at  its  own  expense  within 
20  years. 

The  Trans-Zambesia  Railway  was  financed  and  built  by  a 
British  company.  A  British  contractor  built  the  line  for  i810,000, 
including  one  important  bridge  and  stations,  culverts,  telegraph 
lines,  etc.  Construction  of  the  new  railway  was  begun  in  Sep- 
tember, 1920. 

From  Beira  the  new  railway  uses  the  line  of  the  Beira-Mashona- 
land  Railway  to  Dondo  Junction,  18  miles  from  Beira.  Thence 
it  extends  northward  157  miles  (which  is  the  extent  of  the  new 
construction  involved)  to  the  Zambesia  river.  The  ferry  run 
across  the  river  to  Chindio  is  2]/2  miles  where  the  Shire  High- 
lands Railway  begins.  From  Chindio  to  Blantyre  is  173^  miles, 
making  the  total  distance  from  Beira  to  Blantyre  by  rail  and  ferry 
351  miles. 

The  gage  of  the  line  is  3  ft.  6  in.,  which  is  almost  universal  in 
Southern  Africa,  and  60  lb.  rails  were  used.  With  the  exception 
of  one  bridge  of  five  90-ft.  spans  there  were  no  great  natural 
obstacles  to  construction.  It  is  planned  eventually  to  carry  the 
railway  further  up  the  Zambesia  river  where  a  bridge  will  be 
built,  thus  avoiding  the  ferry. 

Little  American  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  new  line,  the 
bulk  of  the  orders  going  to  British  concerns,  although  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  was  awarded  contracts  for  a  num- 
ber of  box  cars,  cattle  cars  and  gondolas. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  United  Sugar  Companies  of  South  America,  Los  Moches, 
Sinaloa.  Mexico,  has  ordered  one  Mikado  type  locomotive  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Norfolk  SOUTHERN,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
8  as  inquiring  for  5  Consolidation  type  locomotives,  has  ordered 
this  equipment  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  \\ rorks, 

The  Peoria  &  Pekin  Union,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  May  6  as  inquiring  for  -ix  6-wheel  switching  locomotives,  has 
ordered   this  equipment   from  the  Lima   Locomotive   Works. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  May  20  as  contemplating  the  purchase  of  6  Pacific  type 
locomotives,  has  sent  out  inquiries  for  the  same.  In  addition  to 
its  inquiry  for  passenger  locomotives  this  company  is  accepting  bids 
for  10  Mikado  type  locomotives. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  inquiring  for  1,000,  40-ton  box 
cars. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  will  receive  bids  until  May  31  lor  two 
mine  rescue  cars. 

The  United  State-   Army  is  inquiring  for  a  U.  S.  R.  A.  box 
car  equipped  with  air  compressor. 

The  Wabash  is  reported  to  have  ordered  750  car  bodies  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The    Bethlehem    Chile   Iron    Mine-    Company    is    inquiring 
hopper  ore  cars  of  50-tons'  capacity. 

The   Belt  Railway  of   Chicago  has  ordered   100  hopper  car- 
from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The    Baltimore    &    Ohio    is    inquiring    for    1,000    hopper    car 
bodies  of  50  tons'  capacity  and  500  box  car  bodies. 

The  MISSOURI,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  200  refrigerator 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Fort  Smith  &  WESTERN  I  125  Steel  center  con- 

structions  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &   Foundry  Company. 

The  New   York.  Chicago  &   5  is   ordered   KHi  steel 

center  constructions  from  the  Illii  Manufacturing 

pany. 

The  Union   REFRIGERATOR  TRANSIT  COMPANY     Miiwaukci     \\ 

rdered    350   r<  irs    from    the    American    c 

Foundr-. 

Tin  '  •  under  frame, 

ventilati  o  foi    100  phi 

The  New  York   >  >te«l  in  the  Railway 

■     \].nl    29    as    inquirini 
1    this   equipment    from   the    Merchants'    Despatch, 

Tut    '  i  ork   City,   reported 

in    thr 

Company. 

Tut  btii    SiioRt 

inn. ill 
13     has 

■ 

TllF 
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The  Florida  East  Coast,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  April  8  as  asking  for  prices  on  400  refrigerator  cars,  has 
ordered  175  of  these  cars  from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  company  is  asking  for  prices  on  20 
tank  cars  of  10,000-gal.  capacity. 

The  Erie,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  6  as  con- 
templating having  repairs  made  to  a  large  number  of  freight 
cars,  is  now  having  repairs  made  to  100  refrigerator  cars  at  the 
-hops  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and  is  asking  for  prices 
on  the  repair  of  about  3000  cars. 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  reported  in  the  Railway 
■  May  13  as  inquiring  for  2,000  steel-underframe,  double- 
sheathed  box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity,  has  ordered  this  equipment 
as  follows :  From  the  Pullman  Company,  1,000  cars;  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  500  cars;  and  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  500  cars. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
8  as  inquiring  for  5  dining  cars,  has  ordered  10  dining  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  April  15  as  inquiring  for  30  passenger  cars,  has  ordered 
30  steel  passenger  coaches  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  22  as  inquiring  for  6  chair  cars  and  8  coaches,  has  ordered 
6  steel  chair  cars  and  8  steel  coaches  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Co. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Indianapolis  Union  is  inquiring  for  500  tons  of  85  lb. 
rails. 

The  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan  have  ordered 
10.000  tons  of  60-lb.  rail  and  600  tons  of  accessories,  through 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha.  Ltd..  Xew  York  City,  from  the  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corporation. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

8   Lake  Eru  has  ordered  one  4o-in.  car  wheel 
borer   from   the   Xilcs-Bemcnt-Pond   Company. 

The  Ati  bison,  Topebla  &  Santa  Fi  is  inquiring  for  a  portable 
driven  holt  lathe  with  quick  change  gears  and  taper  attach- 
ment     This   same  company  is   s<xm   expected  to  distribute  orders 
for  its   large  outstanding  machinery   inquiry. 

Signaling 

I  in  Long  Isi  \nh  lias  bought  from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 

Company  a  Saxby  &  Fanner  interlocking  machine.  12  levers,  with 

tions    and    other    material    for    installation    at    Jckyl    Island. 

\.   Y. ;   also  an   electro -pneumatic   interlocking  machine   for   Flat- 

I  ush    N    Y  .  31  working  levers. 

Miscellaneous 

I'm    lt\\>   ,\    Pactfii    has   ordered   tin--  ntables 

ihe  American  Bridge  Company. 


Thf  Imperial  Government  Rail*  [atam  arc  inquiring 

\ew    Yoik  City  export  houses   fot  I  large  amount  of  air 


through  \eu   York 
brake  ; 


I  hi  ((ATI,  I    ll..   - 

bids  until  lime  _\  for  seven  90-lb.  main  ind  151  switch 

stands  with  accessories, 

"I  iit-    Norfolk   8   Western   will  receive  bids  until   12 

'  |  1  rigid  side  frames. 

•    Mrrl    flexible   side    frames   and   2,500   Steel   bulb   angles. 
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O.  H.  Dallman,  formerly  with  the  Vanadium  Alloy  Steel 
Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  and  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  its  Fifty-fifth  .street  shops, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Chicago. 

Wesley  W.  Burden,  formerly  with  the  Bird-Archer  Com- 
pany as  chief  mechanical  engineer  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Wilbur  G.  Hudson  Corporation,  engineers  and  construc- 
tors, with  offices  at  50  Church  street,  New  York.  This  com- 
pany specializes  in  coal,  coke,  ash,  and  ore  handling  systems. 
steel,  timber  and  reinforced  concrete  structures,  railroad 
shops,  roundhouses,  terminals,  and   railroad  coaling   stations. 

A.  W.  Bowie  and  J.  J.  Lydon,  who  have  for  the  past  25 
years  been  connected  with  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & 
Company,  and  their  successors,  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Com- 
pany, have  recently  resigned  from  that  organization  and  have 
organized  the  firm  of  Bowie,  Lydon  &  Company,  Inc.,  to 
handle  railroad  and  industrial  construction,  with  offices  at 
340  West  Harrison  street,  Chicago.  W.  G.  Bierd,  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  has  been  elected  president  of  this  com- 
pany and  M.  P.  Tilley,  formerly  with  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Company  and  more  recently  with  the  Lustbader 
I  'institution   Company,  has   been   added   to   the   staff. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &   Manufacturing  Company 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  from  sales  billed  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1922,  as  shown  by  the  company's  annual  report,  were  $99,722,026, 
compared  with  $150,980,106  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  net 
income  available  for  dividends  was  $5,837,389,  as  against  $12,617,536 
in  1921.  Dividends  on  the  common  and  preferred  stocks  last 
year  totaled  $5,984,895.  The  surplus,  as  of  March  31,  1922,  was 
$42,324,085. 

Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman,  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders 
says :  "The  general  business  depression  during  the  past  year  is 
reflected  by  the  reduced  volume  of  business,  but  an  extreme  de- 
pression in  certain  important  departments  reduced  the  net  profits 
to  a  greater  proportional  extent  than  would  be  usual  on  the 
diminished  amount  of  business. 

"Due  to  the  low  volume  of  business  taken  during  the  year,  the 
value  of  unfilled  orders  in  hand  has  been  reduced  from  $65,621,000 
as  shown  in  last  year's  report,  to  $50,740,696  as  of  March  31, 
1922.  The  contraction  in  orders  booked  continued  throughout 
the  year  until  January,  1922,  when  there  began  a  substantial  im- 
provement which  has  since  been  maintained.  In  addition  to  the 
favorable  indications  for  an  increasing  demand  for  the  regular 
lines  of  your  company's  product,  a  large  demand  for  radio 
telephone  receiving  apparatus  has  recently  developed  with  a 
prospect  of  its  continuance  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  should 
he  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  ensuing  year  promised  to  be 
a  period  of  keen  competition." 

The   consolidated   general   balance   sheet   follows : 


Property   and    plant    $47 

Investments    



United  States  bonds  and  Treasury   n  iles    

Cash  on  deposit  for  matured  bonds,  etc 

Notes    receivable 

Accounts   receivable    

Inventories     55 

Other   assets    5 

Total     $167 

Liabilities 
Capita]   stock: 

Preferred $3 

Common     70 

Funded    debt    .    36 

Current   liabilities    11 

Reserves 2 

Profit   and   loss— surplus    42 

Total     $167 


,942,797 
,029.221 
.966,631 
,886,309 

64,492 
.660.841 
,146.790 
,027.05" 
,345,746 
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Railway  Construction 
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Baltimore  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Ferro  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  erection 
of  the  steel  superstructure  of  a  bridge  to  be  erected  over 
Salt  creek,  east  of  Vigo,  O.  The  new  bridge  is  of  two  single- 
track,  through-truss  spans,  each  144  ft.  from  center  to  center 
of  end  pins.  These  spans  have  a  total  weight  of  about  416 
tons  and  were  fabricated  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Bridge  Com- 
pany, Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  This  new  bridge  is  on  the  main  line 
between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
and  the  erection  will  be  performed  without  interference  to 
scheduled  traffic. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids 
for  additional  foundation  work  under  the  head  house  required  to 
meet  a  new  type  of  building  and  for  construction  of  the  first 
section  of  the  head  house  known  as  "Canal  Street  Space,"  this 
work  to  include  the  preparation  of  site  foundations,  retaining 
walls,  rough  floor  construction,  erection  of  steel  work  and  build- 
ing of  roadway  and  sidewalks  below  and  some  distance  on  either 
side  of  Canal  street  between  Jackson  and  Adams  streets.  This 
work  also  includes  the  installation  of  plumbing,  lighting  and 
heating  to  adapt  the  space  for  use  as  a  temporary  passenger 
station. 

Denver  &  Salt  Lake. — This  company  is  giving  immediate  con- 
sideration to  plans  looking  to  the  early  commencement  of  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  through  the  continental  divide  and  to 
the  extension  of  its  present  line  from  Craig,  Colo.,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  Uintah  Basin  to  Provo  or  Spring- 
ville,  Utah,  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  governor  of  Colorado 
in  signing  the  Moffat  tunnel  bill  on  May  12,  providing  for  the 
financing  of  this  project.  This  tunnel  will  be  approximately  6l/2 
miles  long,  to  construct  which  the  law  authorizes  a  bond  issue  of 
$6,720,000.  Provisions  are  contained  in  the  law  for  the  tunnel  to 
accommodate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  power  and  water 
lines  and  vehicles  as  well  as  the  railroad.  A  board  of  five  com- 
missioners is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  full  power 
under   the  law   to   prescribe  all   regulations   concerning   tunnel. 

Erie. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  certificate  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  an  additional  track  from  Sparrowbush,  N.  Y.,  to 
Lackawaxen,  Pa.,  about  20  miles. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — This  company  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  N.  &  W. 
type  cinder  plant  for  installation  at  Corbin,  Ky. 

New  York  Central.— This  road  has  awarded  contracts  to  the 
Walsh  Construction  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  the  grading 
and  masonry  in  connection  with  the  Castleton  bridge  and  cut-off 
work. 

Norther^  Pacific. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  May  13  as  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  and  other  work  on  its  Phileman  line  change  in  western 
Montana,  to  cost  approximately  $107,000,  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  this  work  to  Clifton,  Applegate  &  Toole  Company, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Pennsylvania. — This  road  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  single-track,  half-through  girder  bridge  to  carry  the 
tracks  of  the  Bellefonte  branch,  Williamsport  division,  over  the 
state  highway.  Route  No  18,  east  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.  Approxi- 
mate quantities  of  materials  are  as  follows:  600  cu.  yd.  roadway 
excavation  under  track;  1.200  cu.  yd.  foundation  excavation;  400 
cu.  yd.  foundation  masonry ;  290  cu.  yd.  abutment  masonry ;  21  cu. 
yd.  reinforced  concrete  floor  and  45,000  lb.  erecting  superstruction. 
The  work  will  lie  in  charge  of  George  Patton,  assistant  engineer, 
Milton,  Pa. 


For  New  Terminal  Facilities,  the  Canadian  government  is  to 
lend  to  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal  $5,000,000.  A  loan 
of  $1,500,000  will  also  be  made  to  the  Quebec  City  Harbor  Com- 
missioners for  a  similar  purpose. 
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uthorised   to   Issue   Bonds. — This   com- 
pany  has   been   authorized   by  the   Interstate   Commerce  Commis- 
si. 840,0(J0  of  refunding  and  general  mortgage  6  per 
cent    bonds   to   be   pledged   as   collateral    security    for   short   term 
notes. 

Bangor  &  Aroostook. — Authorised  to  Abandon  Line. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Convmis.*ion  has  issued  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing the  abandonment  of  operation  of  a  branch  line  extending  from 
a  point  near  Brownville  Junction  to  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  Me., 
8.65  miles. 

,  Maine. — Protest  Against  Tentative  laluation  — 
This  company  and  it>  subsidiaries  have  tiled  their  protest  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  tentative  valua- 
tion t**ued  on  March  18  in  which  the  company  claims  that  the 
total  value  of  the  properties  comprised  in  its  system  is  not  less 
than   $3!  hcreas    the   commission   stated   the   linal   value 

of  the  used  properties  as  $234,189,816.  The  company  says  that 
the  reported  final  values,  so-called,  of  the  property  have  been 
determined  arbitrarily  and  without  proper  consideration  of 
relevant  facts  and  of  all  the  properties  which  should  be  included 
an.!  represent  much  less  than  the  true  value.  The  company  states 
that  the  value  of  the  propertv  wholly  owned  and  used  as  of  the 
valuation  date.  June  30.  1914,  was  not  less  than  $323,089,000. 
whereas  the  commission's  tentative  figure  for  property  wholly 
owned  and  used  was  $101,712,972.  The  protest  also  claims  not 
less  than  $41,576,037  for  property  used  and  not  owned.  $6,656,600 
for  property  operated  as  agent,  $154,111  for  property  Used  by 
the  Western  Union  property   used  by  the  St.  Johns- 

bury  &  Lake  Champlain,  $27,454  for  property  used  by  tin-  I 
Vermont   and  00  •  .1   by   the   Conway   Electric 

Street  Railway      These  items  make  the  total  of  $371,000,000  given 
above.     Details  of  the  corrections  which  the  commission  i- 
to   make   arc   given   in   the   protest   and   the  various   item--   of   the 
claimed  are  set  up  in  parallel  columns. 

::H!A  &    Imp;  luthority   !•>   Issue   Bonds— This 

company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  issue  $1,000,000  of  general  mortgage  6  per  cent 
bond*,    the    pi  to   tx     used    to    pay    promissory    note*.      The 

bonds   have   bi  litionally   sold   to    Brown    Bros    8    ' 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago  &  Eastebm  [uuhois.— Auth  andon  Line— 

Commission  has  issued  a  certifii 
rstate  and    foreign  commerce  authorizing   the   abandonment 
of  the  ■  Indiana  Coal   Railway  division,  which  i 

from    Brazil,    tnd.,  in    the    Indiana-Illinois    state    line, 

with  .i  Iprising   in  all    162.1    mile*  of   main   track.     The 

•  the  numerous  protests  that  large 

the  line  and  many  industries  have  been  established  that  require 
railroad  lacilil  other  railroad  connection,     It  was 

n*   and   there 
tlong    thi-    line,    of    which   32    are 

i  i«in.it 

handled 

■    I'll. illy    worked   out.      The    report 

I      ' 

the  tei 

Mir  certificate 

for    the 

■ 

run 

in  this 


issue  entitled  "C.  &  X.  W.  Revenue  Tons  Decreased  34.92  Per 
Cent  "     See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

Chicago,    Peoria   &    St.   Louis. — Partial   Payment   Certified. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the   Treasury  a  partial  payment  on  account  of  this  com- 
uaranty  of  $55,000. 

too,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Equipment  Notes  Offered.— 
'  o.  and  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  are  offering  $2,345,000 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  6  per  cent  equipment 
tru*t  notes  which  have  been  stamped  as  subordinate  in  lien  to 
100  prior  lien  notes  now  outstanding.  The  notes  mature 
annually  from  January  15.  1**23.  to  January  15,  1935,  and  are 
offered  at  price?  to  yield  from  5.25  to  5.75  per  cent. 

This    is    the    first    offering    of    this   kind   of   the    notes    which    the    director 

During   recent   months   there   has  been   sold 

to    ban  S-50,000.000    in    equipment  About 

■    ilea  represented  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  equipment 

purchase  eminent   for  thet  railroads,  the  remaining  one-third   of 

■  iped    as    subordinate    in    Hen,    in    accordance    with    a 

Special    supplemental   agreement.      These   stamped   notes    were   taken    by    the 

government  and  have  been  held  since  the  sale  of  the  prior  lien  obi 

The  bankers  have  selected  the  notes  of  the  Rock  Island  as  the  most  at- 
tractive of  the 

1  I  mo  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. — Asks  Authority 
to  Sell  Bonds. —  This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authority  to  sell  at  not  less  than  93yi. 
$2,700,000  of  its  5   pei  entnre  gold  bonds  of  1920  now- 

held  in  the  treasury,  to  reimburse  the  treasury   for  expenditure* 

Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual  report  for  1921  :* 
reviewed  in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  entitled  "C.  St.  P, 
M.  &  O.     Also  Shows  Deficit." 

Cleveland  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Lours.— Authorised  to 
Abandon  Line. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
authorized  the  abandonment  of  the  present  line  from  Glenn  to 
St.  Clair,  [nd.,  5  mile*,  incident  to  a  relocation  which  will  sub- 
stitute a  line  of  4.6  miles. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Dii-idend  Re- 
sumed.— The  directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of  2  per  cent  on 
the  common  stock,  payable  June  15  to  stock  of  record  June  2, 
the  first  dividend  disbursement  since  September,  1910.  The  action 
of  the  directors  was  announced  merely  as  a  dividend,  without 
mention  of  any  definite  period.  The  earnings  on  the  common 
stock  in   1921  have  been  estimated  at  around  $8  a  share. 

Georgia.  Vshburn,  Sylvester  &  Camilla. — Organitation 
Formed. — This  company,  which  w  i*  authorized  to  purchase  that 
part  of  the  Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern  from  Ashhurn  to 
nee  of  *1  mile*.  ,i*  noted  in  last  week's  issue, 
has   elected   the   foil  1    of   directors:     J.    N.    Pidcock, 

C.  W.  Pidcock.  J.  R.  Hackett,  J.  J.  Hill,  r  W  Pidcock,  Jr.. 
L.  G.  Cox,  all  of  Moultrie;  T.  C.  Jeffords  and  C.  W.  Hillhouse. 
Sylvester;   George   Betts  and  J.   1      E  ihburn;   J.   W. 

P.utler.  J.  E.   Brooks,  and  G.  L.   Wade,  of  Camilla. 

Service  on  the  Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern  was  suspended 
last  November.  Plans  for  resuming  *ervice  are  being  hurried 
by  the  new  company  ami  it  i*  expected  that  trains  will  be  in 
operation  early  in  June. 

II  \w  Kivsvn.i.K    &    Florida    v  Line    Pur- 

li  orgia,   Ashburn,  S-  i   tmilla, 

ipplieation 

mantle-  A  final  hearing  ha*  been   *et    for  June   12  at   Tex.irkana. 
by  the  Unil  ourl   for  the  Eastern   Disti 

on  the  application  of  Bryan  Snyder,  n  luthority 

to  dismantle  ami  dispose  of  the  remaining  pr  ;  Marshall 

&  East  Texas  for  the  ban  htor* 

The  Intor- 

mmis*ion  has  issued  a  cert'  i  ,r.    authorising 
mpany  to  abandon  as  t,.  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 

it«   narrow    sage    line    from    Guthrie   t'  *    miles. 

nit    in    the     ' 

riding  and  i 
•th  interstate  and  foreign  ronum 

"■■•min.il 

tied   an 

nd    authorizin  "ion    by    the    \>w 

York    I  mtrol   of  the  Chicago   River  X-   Indiana   by  the 

purchase  of  it  k   and   the  acquisition   by   the   Chicago 
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River  &  Indiana  of  control  of  the  Chicago  Junction  by  lease,  sub- 
ject to  17  conditions.  The  commission  denied  authority  to  the 
New  York  Central  to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of  the  Chicago 
Junction  or  its  physical  properties  without  prejudice  to  future 
proceedings.  (Further  details  regarding  report  of  commission 
are  published  elsewhere.) 

Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual  report  for  1921  is  re- 
viewed in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  entitled  "N.  Y. 
Central  Surplus  After  Dividends  $9,747,588."  See  also  excerpts 
from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

N'f.w  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Extension  Plan  Opera- 
tive.— President  Edward  J.  Pearson  has  informed  noteholders  of 
the  4  per  cent  15-year  European  Loan  of  1907,  that  the  extension 
provided  in  the  agreement  of  March  8.  1922,  is  operative.  Under 
the  terms  the  noteholders  are  entitled  to  a  10  per  cent  cash  pay- 
ment, with  interest  payable  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  Holders 
of  certificates  of  deposit  are  asked  to  deposit  them  with  the  de- 
positary on  or  after  May  22,  1922.  to  receive  the  new  certificates 
and  the  cash  payment.  The  time  within  which  holders  of  unde- 
posited  obligations  may  become  parties  to  the  agreement  is  ex- 
tended, subject  to  termination  without  notice. 

Northern  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  report  issued 
this  week  shows  the  following  income  account  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921: 

1921  1920 

Average  mileage  operated 6,658  6.653 

Operating    revenues    $94,53S,Q59  $113,084,408 

Operating  expenses   "7,630.867  100,983,874 

Net  railway  operating  revenue 16.9fl7.192  12,100,534 

Railway  tax  accruals    9.014,121  10,108.686 

Railway  operating  income 7,875,176  1.973,37s 

Equipment    rents — net    1,445,606  4,696,162 

Joint   facilitv    rent— net 1,523,044  1,279.918 

Net   railway  operating   income 10,843,826  7.949,458 

Dividend  income    21,858,646  4,353,552 

Total    non-operating    income 26,552,683  7,265,213 

Gross   income    37,396,509  15,214.671 

Interest   on   funded  debt 14,480,680  12,134,438 

Total   deductions   from   gross   income 15,331,110  12,441,358 

Net    income    22,065,399  2,773,313 

Compensation  under  contract  with  U.   S.    Govt.          5,301,309 

Guaranty   under  Transportation   Act   of   1920 5,301,309 

Deduct,  federal   income,  January  and  February, 

1920.    included   above 3,741,045 

Net  corporate  income 22,065,399  19,094.183 

Dividend   appropriations   of  income 17,360,000  17,360.000 

Income  balance  for  the  year,  transferred 

to  profit  and  loss 4,705,399  1,734,183 

Rock  Island  Southern. — Six  Months'  Guaranty  Certified. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate 
stating  the  amount  necessary  to  make  good  this  company's 
guaranty  for  the  six  months  period  of  1920  at  $58,711. 

Sacramento  Northern. — Proposed  Acquisition. — See  Western 
Pacific. 

Southern. — Equipment  Trust  Certificates  Authorized. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  company  to 
assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  $9,300  equipment  trust 
certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company  for  In- 
surance of  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities,  to  be  sold  at  not  less 
than  9714. 

Tonopah  &  Goldfield. — Six  Months  Guaranty  Certified. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  certified  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  make  good  this  company's  guaranty  for  the  six  months 
period  of  1920  as  $96,683,  of  which  $16,683  remains  to  be  paid. 

Virginian. — Annual  Report.— -The  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1921,  shows  the  following  income  account: 

1921  "1920 
Operating  revenue: 

Freight     $15,681,361  $13,901,140 

Passenger,   including  excess  baggage  and   club 

car    fares 978,765  798.531 

Gross   revenue    18.024,357  15,989,750 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance    of    way    and    structures 2.547.898  1,965,229 

Maintenance    of    equipment 3,902,34"  3,177,424 

Traffic    expenses    123.080  91,735 

Transportation    5,540.613  5,518,806 

General     369,515  350,688 

Total     operating     expenses 12.405.728  11,085,299 

Net    revenue    from    operation 5.618,629  4,904,451 

Taxes   1,043,175  1,026,492 

Income   from    operation 4,575.084  3.877,944 

Gross    income 5,374,675  4,819,568 

Interest    on    funded    debt 1,642,000  1,572,017 

Total   deductions    2,436.943  2,045,472 

Net    income    2,937,732  2,774,097 

Vm,'.rn"m  compensation,  two  months,  1920 513,365 

Additional    compensation    received    from    TJ.    S. 
Government   for   rent  during  vears    1918,    1919 

and  two  months,  lanuary  and  February,  1920.  2,308,095               


Net  income  carried  to  profit  and  loss... 
Average   mileage   in   operation 


5,245.827 


'Corporate   operation,   March   to   December. 

Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  company  has  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  issue 
$909,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  50-year  gold  bonds  to  be 
pledged  with  other  collateral  as  security  for  a  note  for  $2,000,000 
to  the  director  general  of  railroads.  The  company  has  also  asked 
authority  to  guarantee  a  similar  amount  of  bonds  to  the  Vir- 
ginian Terminal  Railway,  which  that  company  also  asks  authority 
to  issue. 

Western  Pacific. — Authority  to  Acquire  Sacramento  Northern 
Denied. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  with- 
out prejudice  tc  a  new  application,  the  application  of  this  com- 
pany for  authority  to  acquire  control  of  the  line  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Northern  Railroad  upon  its  transfer  to  the  Sacramento 
Northern  Railway  by  the  purchase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
latter  and  the  purchase  of  the  bonds  of  the  railroad.  The  denial 
is  based  on  the  ground  that  the  Sacramento  Northern,  which 
operates  an  electric  line  of  165  miles  in  California,  is  a  carrier 
which  must  make  application  to  the  commission  for  authority  to 
issue  securities  and  not  merely  an  electric  interurban  railroad, 
and  that  until  application  of  the  new  Sacramento  Northern  Rail- 
way for  authority  to  issue  its  securities  is  made,  the  commission 
is  unable  to  pass  upon  the  public  interest  involved  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  in  such  company  by  the  Western  Pacific.  Com- 
missioner Daniels  filed  a  dissenting  opinion. 

Wisconsin  Central.— iWw  Directors. — A.  L.  Osborne,  of 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  a  director.  G.  W.  Webster'  has 
been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  C.  E.  Wales,  resigned.  Edmund 
Pennington  has  retired  as  president  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  announced  this  week  final 
settlements  for  the  federal  control  period  and  has  paid  the 
amounts  named  to  the  following  companies :  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
press, $2,925,000;  Piedmont  &  Northern,  $100,000;  Durham  & 
Southern,  $75,000;  Pueblo  Union  Depot  &  Railroad  Co.,  $7,700. 

Dividends  Declared 

Cincinnati  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific— Preferred,  \%  per  cent,  quar- 
terly, payable  June  5  to  holders  of  record   May  25. 

Fonda  Johnstown  &  Gloversville.— Preferred,  \]/2  per  cent,  quarterly, 
payable  June   15   to   holders  of  record  June   10. 

Hocking  Valley.— 2  per  cent,  semi-annually,  payable  Tune  30  to  holders 
of  record  June  9. 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico.— V/2  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  June  1. 
to  holders  of  record   May  23. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Six  per  cent  preferred,  3  per  cent  semi- 
annually, seven  per  cent  preferred,  3'/2  per  cent,  semi-annuallv:  both  navable 
June   30  to   holders   of   record   June  9. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio.— 2  per  cent,  semi-annually,  payable  June  30  to  holders 
of  record  June  2. 

Mobile    &    Birmingham. — Preferred, 
July   1   to  holders  of   record   May  31. 


per    cent,    semi-annually,    payable 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
May  23    Week  Year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way stocks  66.64       64.31  54.71 

Average   price  of  20  representative   rail- 
way bonds   86.65        85.87  74.10 


At  the  Third  Triennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks,  Freight  and  Express  Handlers  and  Station 
Employees,  held  recently  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  E.  H.  Fitzgerald 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  re-elected  grand  president,  and  R.  F. 
Dee,  New  Orleans,  La.,  J.  H.  Sylvester,  Spokane,  Wash., 
G.  H.  Harrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  G.  C.  Milam,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  C.  R.  Briceland,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  vice-presidents. 
G.  S.  Levi,  grand  secretary-treasurer,  was  also  re-elected,  as 
was  P.  E.  Ziegler,  editor  and  manager  of  "The  Railway 
Clerk,"  official  publication  of  the  organization.  The  con- 
vention discussed  a  proposition  to  erect  a  building  in  Cincin- 
nati for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bank  and  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  order.  The  next  convention  will  be  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1923. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

7V  ,>,,.  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway   Company: 

The  Board   of   Directors  submits  herewith  its  rep,  rt  of  the  operations  and 

affairs  of  the  Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,   19-1 
Average  mileage  nf  road   operated,   8.402.28. 

Operating  Rm 

Frcigh'  $95.6X7.013.19 

Passenger    33,770.< 

Other    Trans|K>rtaticn 12.924.937.70 

Incidental    2,393,442.69 

—  $144,775,475.52 

Operat;  89.17  percent  "f  Operating  Revenues)      129,091,427.62 

Net   Revenue  from   Railway   Operations $15,684.047 ."0 

Railway    Tax    Accruals    (5.85    per    cent    of 

Operating  Revenues) 

Uncollectible   Railway    Revenues 18.077. 64 

.       _         8,482,164.84 


Railway   Operating   Income $7,201,883.06 

Equipment  and  Joint  Facility   Rents— Net  Debit 550.745.68 

Net    Railway   Operating   Income $6,651 

Non -operating  Income: 

Compensation   for   Lease   of    Road   to    U.    S. 

rnment    $568,101.92 

Rental     Income Dr.  324.993.93 

Dividend    Income     2.577,208.00 

Income  from   Funded  Securities 20.726.11 

Income   from   Unfunded    Securities  and   Ac- 
counts,  ami    Other   Items 1,094,344.65 


3,935,386.75 


Cros-  S10'5S 

Deductions  r«o«i  Gross  Income: 

Rental      Payments 514. 

Interest    on    Funded   Debt 11.21s 

Other    D  599,243.73 


••■•■>  

Divioi 

7%   on   Preferred    Stock $1,567,650.00 


11.831.956.79 


Common  Stock r 


in    manufactured    products   and    in    raw    materials    used    in    their 
manufacture  was  reduced  correspondingly. 

The   volume  of   iron   ore  traffic  handled  declined   from    13,978,103   tons  in 
■  020  to   3  607  582    in    1921     a    loss   of   74.19%.     The   volume   of    bituminous 
coal    handled    declined    front    10.254.478    tons    In    1920    to    6,235.916    tons    in 
1921     a  loss   of   39.19%.     During  the  year    1920   these  two   items  constituted 
•  he  tonnage  shipped  over  the  road.     Forest  products  dedined   from 
88,176  tons    in    1921.  a  loss  of   23.18%      The 
ifactured    prod 
,,'     in       921,     a  68%.        Product,    of    agriculture 

„.  the  year  .1921   than   in 1920:  the  total  ton- 
reased  to  7,767.958  in    1921,  or 
was  due  almost  entirely   to  the   great   increase   in   the 
.„_    market,  year    1921.     Animals  and  animal   prod- 

lightly  from  2.333.186  tons  in  1920  to  2  194,666  tons  in  1921. 
While   thi  •    agriculture  are   an    important    element   of   traffic    ana 

„V,le    th!  tied,    <he    total    tonnage    was   only    7.418.564    tons    in 

1920  com.arcd  with  52,856,643  tons  of  other  traffic,  so  that  the  gain  in  ton- 
nage of  agricultural  products  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  tie  lo-ses 
in  ore,  coal,   foresl    products  and   manufactured  products. 

Due  to  the  reduction  in  traffic  handled,  substantial  reductions  in  operating 
costs  were  effected,  but  it  was  imp,  ssible  to  reduce  the  operating  costs  in 
Proportion  to  the  loss  of  traffic.  The  total  loss  in  tonnage  was  34.92%. 
Frdlht train  need     15.73%!     freight     JwrtcitaB    'gT^f 

miles    were   reduc,  loaded   car   miles  were   reduced    20.92%;    while 

empty  freight  car  miles  were  reduced  less  than  1%. 

The  kinds  of  traffic  which  suffered  the  heaviest  loss  were  of  the  character 
,   ll,c  :,.1I.-<1  with  the  least  amount  of  station 

lei  vi  e  Pro,.',-  entice  demands  that  trams  he  run  at  Jttfficicntly  frequent 
ntervals,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  ran  he  1.  aded  .to  capacity. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  agricultural  Products  remained  normal 
where.,-  l'5    declined    from    25%    to    50  ft,    the 

traffic  was  unbalanced,  and  tins  contributed  to  the  empty  car  mileage  in  a 
very  marled  degree,  and  the  relation  of  empty  car  miles  to  the  total  rose 
from   33%    i«  1920  to  38%    m   1921. 

eneer   traffic    likewise   declined,    not,    however,    as   much    in   proportion 

decline  Z     freight     traffic.      The    total     number 
On    March    19     1921.    an    explosion    occurred    in    the    Company- s    Chicago 

rning  the 
matte arc contained    in   the   report    in   the   remark,    pertaining    to    construction 
;  d  ma? ,  ■-.        e       rider  the  roles  of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
,,y    is   chargeable   to   Income 
heref,  re    such  expenditures  made  during  the  year,  amounting  to  MS 

„,  "Rental  Income."  as  shown  herein,  thereby  reducing 
that   amount. 

PENSIONS 

During    the    year      177    employees    were    retired  from    the    service    of    the 

,     and    granted    pens,.-  ««    m    *TZ 

,  Soye!  •  hlvmn    reached    th,     ig<     ■  -ere  on  account  of  em- 

„1     physical    disability. 

On  December    Jl,   19  l."0  rrtirr''   employees  receiving  pen- 

The  am.  unt   paid  in   :  "   "»  $439,922.96. 

'■"mTosi  1>Ym'n"i  mi"c 

from   January  '     ember   31,    1921 

RA1    VALUATION 

work   of    valuation    of    the    property    by    the    Interstate    Commerce   Coi 
i     i     .    ,..._    .    t. ......    e<M,,,,le,.-.t      The    engineering    r 


,-,-d  that  the  account  with  the  D 

'1. 
t,  ,  J  ,  o  1921   the  t  omp.,1, 

"n.   and    in    SeV 

made  under  which   the 

,,.„.    was   „,    full    for   all 

SJZSTof    the    1  =  nil 

1  .him    ■ 
iherTral  ",v    '""l,'r    "','  "a? 

ind   equlpmenl 
■in    I    -     the    United 

"""Vile 

,nd   put 
on*    were 

T.     Tk.   r..,,.o,„v    likewise  nude   proportionate    ,e 

ve,.    sufficient    to    fully 

fuded    in 
Peking  to 


promt 


,    re.,,.. 


II 


work   ot    valuation    Dl    me    propeny    uj     ■■■.     .  „• "■-"■-    — "v; 
on   has   pro  ha*  nol    been    completed.     The 

■erred  upon ,  the 

The     land     and     Accounting    Sections    have ,  r,  ,    completed I    th«r 

work,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  he  considerable  time  before  a    entat.c 

final    valuation    will    be   completed    and  '.   f1    ■  .• 

...oded    b;     the    Compat,  ■    mmencement    of    this 

been  expended  on  it  by  the  (  ompany. 
[ON     VND   MAINTENANCE   DURING  THE  YEAR   1921 
'"""    for    '  TM    '°    '^eeTu^^NheTon-Tnuing 

Carried   out    during   the 

the   structure  ibove   the   foundation   throughout 

„e„     as     adiacen,     buddings       M     th, -    time    of 
,,.,      ,he     work 

grain,    the    work 
begun    and    it   ha  '  >Me    sped,    and 

n  ilns  •eaaon. 

Street 
urlins 
i    It   ,. 
•    the  eon- 
walls    and    abutments    hoe    hern    completed. 

rhi     work    ot    buildli  frer    the    track* 

plant*, 

■  ring    carried    forward    h< 

l 
tment    at    the    , 
the   present    spa- 

och    yard 
'.,,,  7  com 
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wheel  pit  were  provided.    3,000  lineal  feet  of  additional  coach  storage  tracks 

were  also  added  to  the  yard. 

Chicago,  Illinois. — A  new  steam  heat  plant  to  serve  the  Wells  Street  Annex 

building  and  the  American   Railway   Express  Company  building  was  installed 

in   the  basement   of   the   Annex    building.      Heat    was    formerly    secured    for 

these  buildings  from  the  old  power   house  at   Kinzie  and   Kingsbury   Streets. 

A  saving  of  about  50%  in  operating  cost  will  result. 

Proviso,  Illinois. — The  wooden  floor  and  trestle  approaches  of  bridge   16!^, 

carrying   a  highway   over    Proviso   yard,    were   destroyed   by    fire    in   August, 

1921.     The    structure    was    restored.     The    work    consisted    of    building    950 

lineal    feet    of   pile    trestle   approach    and    providing    new    floor    for    the    steel 

structure  S10  feet  in  length. 

Ashland,  Wisconsin. — The  840-ft.  extension  to  ore  dock  No.  3,  referred  to 

in  the  last  annual   report,   was   completed.     This  extension  is  of  timber  con- 
struction of  the   same  character  as  the   existing   dock,  and   adds    140   pockets 

to  the  dock,  making  its  total  capacity  340  pocki 

West   Chicago.    Illinois. — A    modern   mechanical   coaling   chute   of   300  tons 

capacity  was  built  to  replace  the  former  coaling  chute,  which  was  destroyed 

by   fire. 

Casper,    Wyoming. — Approximately     13,000    feet    of    storage    tracks    were 

built  to  provide  additional   storage  room  for  oil   tank  cars  so  as  to  care   for 

additional   business  of   the   refineries   located   at   this  point.     The  capacity   of 

this  additional  track  is  300  cars. 

During  the  year  the  frllowine  important  bridges  were  constructed: 

Fremont,  Neb.  Bridge  B-8— Eight  additional  concrete  piers  were  built 

to  replace  present  pile  piers. 

Owanka,   S.  D.  Bridge    1888—60'    single    track    shallow    through    plate 

girder  on  cencrete  piers,  replacing  4  spans  of  23 
span   pile   bridge.     Sub-structure  completed. 

Oral,  S.  D.  Bridge   H-87— 85'    single   track   deck   plate   girder   with 

concrete  slab  deck  on  concrete  abutments  to  replace 
11   span  pile  bridge.     Sub-structure  completed. 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa.  Bridge  1290—90'  single  track,  shallow  through  plate 
girder  span  on  pile  piers.  3  span  pile  bridge  to 
replace  a  126'  through  Howe  Truss  span  and  2  pile 
piers.     Sub-structure    completed. 

Battle  Creek,  Iowa  Bridge  1310 — 90'  single  track,  shallow  through  plate 
girder  span  on  pile  piers  and  3  span  pile  bridge  to 
replace  126'  Howe  Truss  span  and  2  pile  piers. 
Sub-structure  completed. 

Wausau,  Wis.  Bridge    D-37-B— Second-hand    steel    spans    on    cylinder 

piers  and  concrete  abutments  to  replace  Pony  Howe 
Truss  spans  on  timber  and  pile  approach.  Sub- 
structure completed. 

Woodbine,   Iowa.  Bridge   920!^ — 60'   double   track   shallow   through   plate 

girder  span  on  concrete  abutments,  replacing  2  span 
pile  bridge,  2  span  deck  plate  girder  and  I-beam,  1 
span   pile   bridge.      Sub-structure  completed. 

Bando,   111.  Bridge  1863— Two  85'  deck  plate  girder  spans,  shifting 

60'  deck-  plate  girder  span  and  constructing  one-  ci  n- 
crete  abutment  and  two  concrete  piers  to  replace 
portion  of  14  span  pile  and  frame  bridge.  Sub- 
structure completed. 

Bando.    ''  Bridge    1948 — One   40'    and    two    85'    single   track    deck 

plate  girder  spans  on  concrete  abutment  and  two 
concrete  piers  to  replace  Section  1  of  18  span  pile 
and  frame  bridge.     Sub-structure  completed. 

Creston,   III.  Bridge     117 — 64'    double    track     through    plate     girder 

with  concrete  slab  deck  on  present  masonry  to  re- 
place 64'  double  track  through  plate  girder  span. 
Completed. 

DePere,   Wis.  'Bridge  1272 — Second-hand  steel  spans  on  cylinder  piers 

and  present  masonrv  remodeled  to  replace  Section 
1  of  8  span  Pony  Howe  Truss  Bridge.  Sub-struc- 
ture completed. 

Benid,   III.  Bridge  2008— Approximately  80,000  yards  of  filling  was 

placed.  This  brings  the  filling  up  to  within  about 
10  feet  of  the  track:  it  being  proposed  to  eventually 
fill  this  portion  of  the  structure  up  to  the  track. 

KAIL  RENEWALS 
?ere  renewed  with  new   rail   and  225.68   miles   were 

TIE   RENEWALS 
2,667,562  cross  ties  were  laid  in  renewals  in  main  and  side  tracks. 
NEW    EQUIPMENT 

During  the  year  the  equipment,  which  it  was  stated  in  the  last  annual 
report  had  been  arranged  for,  was  delivered  and  put  into  service.  This 
equipment  consists  of  the  following: 

40  Class  "J"  Mikado  type  freight  locomotives. 
20  Class   "E"    Pacific   tvpe   passenger   locomotives. 
500  Steel  ore  cars. 

50  Steel  underframe  caboose  cars. 
250  Steel  underframe  refrigerator  cars. 
500   Steel  underframe  stock  cars. 
25   Steel  vestibule  passenger  coaches. 

9  Steel  vestibule  smoking  cars. 

2  Steel  postal  cars. 
23  Steel  baggage  cars. 

3  Steel  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Company  has  awarded   contracts   for  the 
following  passenger  equipment  to  be  delivered  prior  to  June  30,   1922: 
20  Steel   vestibule   passenger   coaches. 

10  Steel  vestibule  smoking  cars. 
3  Steel  vestibule  chair  cars. 

3  Steel  combination  smoking  and  baggage  cars. 

9  Steel  baggage  cars. 

5   Steel  combination   baggage   and   mail   cars. 

MILES  OF  RAILROAD 


In  addition  to  which  the  Company  operated  under  Trackage 
Rights: 

In  the  City  of  Peoria.  Illinois 2.02  miles 

(Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Railway) 


Churchill   to   Ladd,   Illinois 2.80 

(New  York  Central  Railroad) 
Broadway     Station,     Council     Bluffs,     Iowa,     to 

South    Omaha,    Nebraska 8.73 

(Union   Pacific   Railroad) 

Blair  to  Omaha,  Nebraska 24.70 

EIroy  to  WyevOle,  Wisconsin 22.79 

In  Sioux  City,  Iowa 2.28 

(Chicago,  St.   Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
Railway) 
Sioux  City  to  Wren.  Iowa 10.10 

(Illinois    Central    kailroad) 


73.42 


Total  Miles  of  Railroad  Operated  December  31,  1921 .  .8,402.28  miles 

The  above  mileage  is  located  as  follows: 

In  Illinois    824.53  miles 

"    Wisconsin     2,160.12      " 

"    Michigan    510.90      " 

"    Minnesota    650.30      " 

"    Iowa   1,632.55      " 

"    North    Dakota 14.28      " 

"    South    Dakota 1,230.45 

"    Nebraska    1,100.80      •• 

"    Wyoming     278.35      " 


Total 8,402.28  miles 

CAPITAL   STOCK 
The  capital   stock  and   scrip  of  the  company   held  by   the  public   has  been 
reduced   $40,225.00    during  the   year   as   follows: 

By  the  purchase  of  common  stock  scrip $225.00 

By  the  purchase  of   special   stock 40,000.00 


$40,225.00 
The    capital    stock    authorized    by    the    company    is    two    hundred    million 
dollars    ($200,000,000.00),  of  which  the  following  has  been  issued  to  Decem- 
ber 31,   1921: 
Held  by  the  Public- 
Common   stock   and    scrip $145,156,903.82 

Preferred    stock    and    scrip 22,395,120.00 

Special   stock    25,000.00 

Total  stock  and  scrip  held  by  the  public $167,577,023.82 

Held  in  Treasury: 

Common    stock   and   scrip $2,342,737.15 

Preferred    stock   and    scrip 3,834.56 


Total   stock   and  scrip  held   in   Treasury. 


Total  capital  stock  and  scrip 

FUNDED   DEBT 
At    the   close   of   the   preceding   year   the   amount  of   fi 

debt   held    by   the   public   was 

The  above  amount  has  been  decreased  during  the  year  end- 
ing December  31.  1921.  by  bonds  and  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates  redeemed    as   follows: 
C.  &  X.   W.   Ry.   30-year  Debentures,   5%... 
M.  L.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Consolidated  First  Mort- 
gage,   6%    (including   $12,000    unpresented 
and    transferred   to    "Current    Liabilities") 
M.   L.   S.  &  W.   Ry.  Extension  and  Improve- 
ment   Sinking    Fund    Mortgage,    5% 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  of  1879,  6%. 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  of  1879,  5%. 
C.   &   N.   W.    Ry.    Sinking    Fund    Debentures 

of    1933,    5%." 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Serial  Notes,  5J4% 

C.    &   N.    W.    Ry.    Equipment    Trust    Certifi- 
cates of   1912,   4'A%: 

Series    A $300,000.00 

Series     B 300,000.00 

Series     C 397,000.00 


31,   1921     $169,923,595.53 


ided 


$9,944,000.00 


4,996,000.00 

22,000.00 
411,000.00 
109,000.00 

158,000.00 
300,000.00 


$235,616,500.00 


997,000.00 


C.   &  N.   W.   Ry.    Equipment   Gold    Notes  of 


Total  Funded   Debt  redeemed. 


17,601,900.00 

$218,014,600.00 
And  the  above  amount  has  been   increased  by  Bonds  and 

Equipment     Trust     Certificates     sold     during    the    year,     as 

follows : 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  15-Year  Secured  Gold 
Bonds,  (•*/>%,  (secured  by  General  Mort- 
gage Gold  Bonds   of    1987) $15,000,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Equipment  Trust  Certifi- 
cates of  1920,  Series  J  and  K,  6'A%.  (se- 
cured by  equipment  Series  J  and  K  of  the 
Equipment   Trust    of    1920) 5,436,000.00         2o,436.000.00 

HTrnblr  W&lZ .  ^ .  *  .^   *^  "*  $238,450,600.00 

BONDS    IN    THE   TREASURY    AND    DUE    FROM  TRUSTEE 
At    the    close    of   the    preceding   year    the    amount    of    the 

Company's   unpledged    Bonds   and    Equipment   Trust    Certifi-  ,,,,,,-.,,_,. 

cates  in  the  Treasury  and  due  from  Trustee  was $17,766,000.00 
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The    above   amount   has   been    increased    during   the   year 
I  '■  cemher  31,   1921.  as    • 
'      W.   Ry    Genera!    Mortgage  Hold  Bonds  of  1987  re- 
ceived, or  due  from   Trustee,   in  exchange  for  bonds  re- 
deemed   during    the    year 

Other    bonds    redeemed    during    the    year    exchangeable    for 
\     W.    Ry.   General    Mortgage   Gold    Bonds  of    1»87. 

M     I..    S    W.   Rv.   Extension  and  Improve- 
ment   Sinkinc    Fund    Mortgage.    5% $21,000.00 

C.   &   N.    W.    Rj     Sinking   Fund   of    1879, 

6^      411.000.00 

V   YV.    Rv.   Sinking   Fund,   of   1879, 

8.000.00 

\    W.  Rv.  Sinking  Fund  Debentures 

153.000.00 

C.  A  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  1987, 
due  from  Trustee  on  account  of  Construction  Expenditures 
made   during   the    year 

C  *  X  W.  Rv  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  of  1920, 
Series    I.,    Wr.    issued 

And  the  above  amount  has  been  decreased  during  the 
Year,  as   • 

C.    §    N     YV.    Rv.    Equipment    Trust    Certifi- 
ticates  of   1912.   Series  C.  4!'j'"c.   matured 

and    canceled     $3,000.00 

W.    Rv.    Equipment    Trust    Certifi- 
cates   of    1913,    4!<S've.    matured    and    can- 
Series     T> 400.000.00 

E 485.000.00 

Series      F 115,000.00 

C.    -V    X.    YV     Ry.    Equipment    Trust    Certifi- 
cates of  loir.  5%,  matured  and  canceled: 

422,000.00 

■Series     H    400.000.00 

1 178.000.00 

.•ral    Mortgage    Gold 
deposited   as  part   se- 
V    W.    Ry.    15-Year 
Secured  Gold  Bonds  sold  during  the  year.     17,988.000.00 


15,035,000  00 


1.000.000.00 
2.805,000.00 

$37,199,000.00 


The  following  bonds  owned  bv  the  Companv  and  pledged 
as  security  for  the  C    ft   S.  W.   Rv.    iOYear'Secured  Gold 
•il  C.  ft  X.   W.  Rv.   15-Year  Secured  Gold  Bond*: 

C.   ft   X.   \V.    Rv.   General    Mortgage  Gold  of   1987,   5% $20,488,000.00 

C.    ft   X     YV.    Ry.    First   and   Refunding  Mortgage,   6°e 15,000,000.00 

Total    December    31,    1921,    pledged $35,488,000.00 

LANDS 
During  the  year   ending   December   31,    1921.    1.04O.4S   acres  and  41    town 
the   Company's   Land   Grant   lands   were   sold   for  the  total   considera- 
tion  of   $25,191.89       The  number   of  acres   remaining   in   the   several    Grants 
December  31.   1921.  amounted  to  264.909  56  acres,  of  which  39.891.39  acres 
w-ere  under  contract_  for  sale,  leaving  unsold  225.018.17  acres. 

Acknowledgment   is   made  lo  all   officers   and  employes   of  their   loyal   and 
efficient    co-operation    and    service. 

Appended    hereto   may    be   found    statements,    accounts    and    statistics    and 
the  condition  of  the  Company's  affairs  on  December  31.  1921. 
Bv  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

YV.    H.    FIXLEY.    President. 
Chicago,    April    18.    1922. 

PROFIT    AXD   LOSS.    DECEMBER    31,    1921 

Cr. 

Credit    Balance.   December   31,    1920 $60,740,397.74 

Credits  for  the  Year   Ending  December  31.   1921: 

Donations     193.401.41 

Net  Profit  from  sale  of  Land  Grant  Lands 25,371.42 

Final   settlement   with   L\   S.    Railroad   Administration 9.2-" 

Miscellaneous     Credits 89.691 .14 


$70,336,000.93 


19.991.000.00 


•    for   the   Year    F.nding   December    31.    1921: 
Debit  Balance  of  current  year's  Income,  brought  forward  Dr. 

from    Income    Account ; 

Depreciation  accrued  prior  to  July  1,   1907.  on  equipment 

retired  or  changed   trom  one  class  to  another 368.276.30 

Xet  loss  on  property  sold  or  abandoned  and  not  replaced.  16,862.68 

Debt   discount    extineuished    through    surplus 

Miscellaneous     Debits 408.591.26 

Balance  Credit,  December  31.  1921,  carried  to  Balance  Sheet         58.646.946.46 


Total   December   31.   1921.  unpledged $17.2OS.OO0.00 


I     BAT.AXCE    SHEET,    DECEMBER   31.    1921 


(8,328.86 


Balance  to  Debit   of  this    Account,    Decem- 
ber   31.    1920  $441,915,400.77 

~'tndry  Construction  and  Equipment 
Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  Decem- 
ber  31,   1921.   including  Trust   Equipment       12.030.790.94 


L'vr 
Cafital    - 

Held  by  the  Public : 

Held   in  Treascry   2,346,571.71 


Miscellaneous    Physical     Property 

Investments    in    Affiliated    Companies 

Investments — 

149.200    Shares    of    Capital    Stock    of    Chi- 

•      Paul.    Minneapolis    &    Omaha 



41.715  Shares  of  Preferred  Stock  of  V'nion 
Railroad    Company 

♦186.000    C.     St    P.     M.    ft    0      Ry.    De- 

entral     ft     Hudson 
River  R    R.   Refunding  and  Improvement 

■-    Central   Ra 
Bonds     ...... 

Miscellant 


$453,946,191.71 
658.860.91 


Premium  Realized  on   Capital   Stock 

Long  Tutu  Debt 
Funded  Debt  held  by  the  Public   . . 
Funded    Debt    held    in    Treasury 
from    Trustee: 

t'npledged     

Pledged     


$169.92 


S23S.450.M0.OO 

id    Due 

1  7. 208.000.00 




$10.357. 152. 2? 
3,91'  . 


60,020.00 
33,665.33 


Traffic  .  trom 

Other   Compat 
Net    Balance    Receivable    from    Agents    and 

don 

■ 


'.616.03 


Cuuuurr  Lubilitiis: 

Traffic    and    Car    Service    Balances    Due    to 



1    Accounts   and    YVaccs    Payable    .... 
Dt8    Payable    .  .  . 

Interest    Matured   t'npaid    

Dividends  Matured  Unpaid   (including  divi- 
dend  payable  January   16.    192 

Unmatured    Interest    Accrued    

Other  Current   Liabilities    .  .  . 

rn  Curr-us: 

' 


4.419.316.20 
1.549.021.22 


$5,061,086.00 


CoaroKATi  S'  »n  i  s: 


ugh  Surplus 
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New  York  Central  Railroad  Company — Annual  Report 

To  the  Stockholders  of  of  all  the  properties  of  the  Chicago  Junction   Railways  Company.    Pursuant 

The   New    York   Central   Railroad  Company:  t0  this  agreement,  this  company  has  made  application  to  the  Interstate  Com- 

ti_     t>       j     i   n-  .„.„.„   v,.  •    -.v.       i                           .   i       .l                   j  j  merce  Commission   for  authority  to  consummate  the  acquisitions  referred  to. 

The   Board   of   Directors   herewith    submits   its   report   for  the  year   ended  Thc  application  j,  stii,  pending  before  the  Commission. 
December    31,    1921,   with   statements   showing   the    income   account   and   the 

financial  condition  of  the  company.  Pensions 

__      .  „      .                                Road  operated  ]n  the  operation  of  the  Pension   Department   333   employees  were   retired 

The  following  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  mileage  operated:  and  pIace<J  u,,on  the  pension  rolls.     Of  these  retirements  202  were  authorized 

m'i                   „',                    m-i'"1"  because  of  the  attainment  of  seventy  years  of  age,  and  131  because  of  perma- 

,,  .      ,.             .   .          .                  j              ,')!„?„          ,  M'„  .„              Miles  nent  physical  disability.     One  hundred  and  ninety-five  pensioners  died  during 

Main   line   and   branches  owned .699.19               .....  ]921.     At  the  close  of  the  year.    1,914  retired   employees  were  earned  upon 

Leased    lines    .......... 1.946.64          L?4*"                   .02  the    pension    rolls.      The    average    monthlv    pension  'allowance    of    these    is 

Lines  operated  under  trackage  rights      452.37             432,37               20.00  $30?0.     The  total  amount  paid  in  pensions  during  the  year  was  $686,354.92. 

Total    road    operated 6,098£0         6,078.18              20.02  Omits  in  ^^^"ii^^^t'T^Z^^U'^jaT,  SB  Ao^n  m 

_.      .                 ...          ..              ,  .          .  ..        ~7~  .              ;       ,              7-         .  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report,  were  as  follows: 

The  increase  in  the  mileage  of  leased  lines  is  the  result  of  corrections  in        Charges    for  owned   railway   property,    net $6,224  193  89 

measurements  of  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad.     Mileage  operated  under  trackage  Chaiges    for   equipment    net                                                                       18  9?4  198  ?n 

rights    has    been    increased    by    the    acquisition    of    rights    over    the    Buffalo  Miscellaneous    physical  '  property'. '. '. '. '. '. '.  Y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Y.        2'o6s'o97'l4 

Rochester  and   Pittsburgh  Railway  from  Rossiter  to  Hearficld  and  Mahoning  '                    v                                                                       *.uoo,uy/.n 

Junction,    Pennsylvania,    18.33   miles,    providing  a   new   route    for  coal    traffic  Total                                                                                            $27  216  6^9  "'3 

from   the  mines   on    the   Beech   Creek    Extension    Railroad    and   by   changes  Improvements  on  'leased'  property'  "(net'  'credit')'. '.'. '.'.'.! '.'.'.'. .'.' .'       1*981  Vl3'77 

in  the  mileage  of  the  Cherry  Tree  and   DixonvUie  Railroad,   1.67  miles.  ' 

Traffic  conditions  Net  increase  in  property  investment  accounts  during  the  year.   $25,234,975.46 

The  year   1921   was  one  of  business  depression,   reflected  in   the  decreased  _     .    .  — 

freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  company.     The  tonnage   fell  off  one-third  Capital  stock 

in  volume  and  the  passenger  traffic  approximately  one-tenth  as  compared  with  There  was  no  change  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  during  the  year 

1920.     This  situation  was  met  by  economies   in  operation.  The  total   number   of   stockholders   at   the  end    of  the  ve'ar  was   34,328.   of 

In   co-operation    with   the    federal    government   in    its  effort    to   lower   costs  whom  33,824  were  in  the  United  States  and  504  abroad.     The  par  value,  on 

of   foodstuffs,    voluntary    decreases    in    rates    on   certain   agricultural    products  which     dividends    were    paid,     held    by    those     in    the     United     States    was 

were  put  in  effect  during  the  year.     There  was  no  general  reduction  in  other  $246,053,395    and    by    those    abroad    $3,539,500,    the    average   holdings    being 

freight    rates   but   adjustments  were  made   from   time  to  time  to  remove    in-  73    shares   and    70    shares,    respectively. 

equalities.      The    company    has   co-operated    with   state    authorities  in   a   read-  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of  stockholders  frcm 

iustment  of  rates  on  road-inaking  material  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  1915  to  1921,  both  inclusive: 

building  of  good  roads  and  to  meet  the  unemployment  situation.  Total                In  United  States                Abroad 

There   was   no    general    readjustment    of   passenger    rates   but   the   practice  , A ^  f — — A N  , a_ ^ 

which  obtained  prior  to  federal  control  of  putting  into  effect   reduced  excur-  Average                    Average                      Average 

sion    rates    during    the    summer    months    was    re-established    to    some    extent.  Date                          Number  holding    Number    holding     Number     holding 

Bv    an  order  of  the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission  made  pursuant  to  the        Dec.    31,     1915 25,042  100         22,270         104  2,772  64 

provision   of  the  Transportation   Act,    1920,   the  company   in    1921    was  given        Dec.    31,    1916 22.532  111  21.836  112  696  56 

the   full    benefit   of  the   increase   in    fares   under   the   Commission's   order   of        Dec.     31,     1917 27,102  92         26,771  92^  331  69 

Tilly  29,  1920.  En  Parte  74,  notwithstanding  the  limitation   in  the  New  York        Dec.    31,    1918 28,693  87  28,395  87  298  69 

statute    of   way    passenger   fares   between    Albany   and    Buffalo   to   two   cents       Dec.    31,    1919 30,445  82         30,180  82  265  67 

a  mile  Dec.    31.    1920 32.396  77         32,173  77  223  64 

Account  -with  Railroad  Administration  Dec.    31,    1921 34,328  73  33,824  73  504  70 

The    company's    account    with    the    Railroad    Administration    covering    the  Tn    19'6    the    company   authorized   the   issue   of   $25,000,000   of   its   capital 

federal   control   will  be  completed   in   the   early   part   of   1922.'  sti  ck  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par.  the  company's  stockholders  being  given 

Claim   against    United   States  upon   thc  guaranty  the   right  to  subscribe  for  this  stock  at  par.     Shortly  after  the  issue  of  this 

The  company's   claim    against   the   Llnited    States  based    upon   its   guaranty  sto9k  was  authorized   the  market  price  of  the  company's  stock  fell  below  par 

for  the  period   March-August,    1920.  is  approaching  completion.     It  has  been  an!?  onl,y  $258,000  was  disposed  of.     By  resolution  adopted  on  Decemher  14. 

necessary   to    re-state    this   claim    several   times    in   accordance   with   tentative  ?921'   the   Board   amended   the   previous  resolution    for  the   $25,000,000   stock 

formulas.     Tt  will  be  ready  for  presentation  in  the  early  part  of  1922.  lssu,e  s,o   as   to  limit   the   amount    of   capital    stock   authorized   thereby   to   the 

„,  total   of  $258,900.      By  the  same   resolution,  the   Board  authorized   the  issue 

■cu    .•       Tii     ,o->,     .1.     tt   ■.  j   c.  f       r    1.       15       j    ■         j   -.     t,     •  ■  of   not    exceeding   $23,478.S80   of   stock    for   the   acquisition    of   capital    stock 

Effective  Tuly   1,   1921     the  United   States  Labor   Board   issued  its  Decision  common  and  preferred.  of  The  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Chkago  and  St    Louis 

No.   147  reducing    he  rates  of  pay  of  employees  by  an  amount  which  aggre-  R:,;,wav  Company,   the  plan   for  which   is  described  elsewhere  in  this  report 

gated    approximately    eleven    per    cent    of    the    payroll.     A    revision    of    rules  '                                                                                  l     ■  'epun. 

and    working    conditions    for    shop    employees    so    modified    the   lines    of    de.  Changes  in  funded  debt 

"*'  :nbe^fe",   '^/Y'TeJ^fnl    work   of  !?„o?W  fS^-nH  SXU5  J*"™  were  isE',ed  dari^  the  >'crlr'  hut  classified  as  nominally  outstanding, 

mechanic  in   one   class   to  do   incidental    work   of  another  craft.      The   Boaid  $7,000,000  of  the  company's  6  per  cent  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage 

also  discontinued  the  requirement  that  time  and  one-half  be  paid  for  neces-  b.,nds.   series  B,   which   were  pledged   as   collateral   for  a   promissory  note  of 

sary    Sunday    service,   thus    permitting     he    use  of    engine   terminal    and    car  )ike  amount  eiveI)  t0  „„,  Director  General  of  Railroads  in  part  payment  for 

repair    fo-ces    for    such    necessary    Sunday    work    without    the    payment    of    a  addition5   and   betterments    made   bv   him    during    federal    control.       ' 

Iff  £'£;„ i  ,^',r-"Y!,,„e        I          Ce",rr,li   Lel'l,;"!     Fit?   I  X.  ;J .  If  Additional  notes  amounting  to  $155,400   were   issued   under  the   equipment 

m.     „        n         H     K  J       nd        ,1 E '!'|3„!  of   IE.    l';h  r    P     rd     .b ■   nlnfh  trust  known  as   E9<"P™nt  Trust  No.  43   and  given  to.  the  Director  General 

T.     .IV.          ''i  but'.un<lcr   ,he    decision   of   the    labor    Board     the   ninth  o{  Railroads  in  connection  with   final   settlement   for  the  equipment  allocated 

and  tenth  hours  of  service  may  now  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  hourly  rate.  to   the   c3rnpam.   dorm-    the   period    of    federal    control    and    described     n    the 

Pending   final   decision   of  the   Board     certain   other  classes  of  employees  for  annual  report  for  1920?     The  total  cost  of  the  equipment  was  $18,468  507  59 

whom   overtime  rates   were   established  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  „f  which   $13,829,400  was  financed  bv  equipment  notes.                  W             ' 

arc    now    receiving   the    pro    rata    hourly    rate    for    such    overtime.     Notwith-  Equipment  trust  certificates  of  1011  of  the  Merchants  Despatch  Transporta- 

Standing  the  reductions  in  rates  of  pay  and  changes  :n  rules  above  mentioned,  tion    Company   amounting    to   $450,000.    hitherto    carried    in    suspense,    were 

the  average  earnings   per    empkyee   for   the   last    six   months   of    1921    as   com-  transferred   during  the  year  to  the  company's   funded  debt,   as   directed  bv  the 

pared    with    the    average    earnings    per    employee    in    191/    indicate    that    wages  Bl,reau   nf   Accounts    of   the    Interstate   Commerce    Commission. 

are  -till  much  higher  than  prior  tn  the  federal  control  period.     The  company  The    changes    in    the    funded    debt    of    the    company,    in    detail,    were    as 

is  nepoiiaiing   with   its   employees   looking  to   further   reductions   in   pav  and  follows- 

further    changes    in    working    rules    and    in    some   cases   these    matters    have        The  amount  on   December  31,   1920 $748  354  477  4' 

born    r-ferred    tc    thc    Labor    Board.  |)as  fcecn   increased   as   follows:                                                        »'™i  «■   "■^~ 

Modified   agreement  for  operation  of  Providence   Webster  and   Springfield  N   Y   C   R   R  Co   Equipment  Trust   6   per  cent 

Railroad  notes  ot    January    15.    19.'0,    given   to   the   Di- 

Prior    to    February    1,    1921,    this    company,    as    lessee    of    the    Boston   and  rector    General    of    Railroads $155,400.00 

Albany  Railroad,  paid  as  rental  for  the  use  of  the  Providence  Webster  and  Merchants     Despatch     Transportation     Company 

SpringfHd    Railroad    25    per    cent    of    the    gross    earnings    of   that    line.     By  Equipment  Trust  of   1911,   4*A    per   cent  cer- 

agreement    of    that    date    between    the    Providence    Webster    and    Springfield  tificates     450,000.00  605,400.00 

Railroad  Company  and   the   Boston  and   Albany   Railroad   Company,  the  rental  . 

was  revised  so  as  to  limit  the  annual   rental  tn  a  maximum  of  $15,000.     The  $748,959,877.42 

ntv    arrangement   is  effective   for   ten   years,  and  thereafter  until   terminated  and   has  been   reduced  as  follows: 

by  cither  party  on   ninety  days'   notice.  Payment  of  notes: 

Strck  of   The   Pittsburgh   McKcesport  and   Youghioghcny  Railroad  Company  Two-year  promissory  note— Gary  Land  Company    $211,759.04 

During  the  year  the  company  acquired  ten  shares,  par  value  $500,  of  the  SenaJ""^^'^^;''^^^  TreasJ,^  '.he         78'5<"'21 

common    stock   of   The    Pittsburgh    McKeesport    and    Youghiogheny    Railroad  Un  tfH    s,,tfs     due   December   "\     loV                 oof  nnn  nn 

ny.     Its  total  holdings  of  this  stock  at  the  close  of   1921   were  31.347  p-iVmenN    falfni   due   during   the"  year   and   on       99C'000'00 

shares,    par   value   $1,567,350.    or   39.6    per   cent   of   the  amount   outstanding.  f'nonrv          iq"     nJ       ™,,.A    |-  J-r? 

The    Pittsburgh   and    Lake   Erie   Railroad    Company   owns  a   like  amount   of  ^"p&cW'tai&^ti    un&eT e^me'S 

c,     .       .   rj,,      ,,  ,       .        ^     ,    t,   ■,        ,    ~      ^  trust   agreements  as   follows: 

Stock   of   The   Mahomng  Coal  Railroad   Company  NYC   Lines    Trust    of    1907,    installment    due 

During  the  year  the  companv   acquired    575   shares,   par  value  $28,750,  of  November,    1921    149"'S84/4 

Je  ..Cl  mninn    stock    of    The    Mahoning    Coal    Railroad    Company.      Its    total  NYC    Lines   Trust    of    1910,    installment    due 

holdircs   in    the    stock   of  this  company   at   the   close   of  the   year   1921    were  January,    1022    3  406  413  74 

lures    preferred,    par   value    $399,500.    or   60.4   per    cent    of   the   total  M' D  T  Co  Trust  of  1911,  installment  'clueju'ly! 

amount  outstanding,  and   17,893   shares  common,  par  value  $894,650,  or   59.6  1921     75  000  00 

!>er   cent   of   the  total   amount   outstanding.  NYC   Lines  Trust    of    1912,    installment  "due 

Purchase  of  stock    bv   employees  January.    1922    68S.398.90 

1  n  kr   authority   cf  the    Board   of    Hirectors   the   company  adopted  a   plan  Boston  &  Albany  Trust  of  1912,  installment  due 

under   which   its  employees  are  civen   the  opportunity  to  purchase   shares  of  October,    1921    500.000.00 

the   company's   stock   at   the   market    price,    the    purchase   price    of   the    stock  N    Y'   C    Lines   Trust    of    1913,    installment    due 

b  ing    deducted    from    the    payroll    in     equal    monthly     installments    over    a  January.     1922     742,117.61 

period    of    not    exceeding   twen'tv-four    months.  N  Y  C  R   R  Co  Trust  of  1917,  installment  due 

Chicago  River  and  Indiana  Railroad— Chieag.,   Junction   Railway  tZ«Uw?'  iw  \ ,V  VoVo"  ■' '  V  i,' " ';    J'117'000-00 

Ir,    H,„   i.u              .      c    ,„on     ,-                                       ,    •                                            ,,  trust    No.    43    or    January    15,    1920,    installment 

in    Mil    latter   part    of    1920    this    company   entered    into    an    agreement   with  due    Tanuarv    '5      1921                                                         911600  00 

tlie   Chicago   Junction    Railways    and    Union    Stock    Y'ards   Company,    subiect  \'  Y'  <""'R  R  Co  Trust  of  April  15    19?o' 'i'n'stal'l- 

luneiVn'rlii'/  'he  In,c?.ta,e  Commerce  Commission,   to  acquire  the  Chicago  ment  due  April    15.    1921 '......'.......    1,153.167.33         9,366,908.57 

fhr~i"  •     properties   by    the   purchase  of  all   of   the   capital    stock   of  _! ' 

the    Chicago    River    and    Indiana    Railroad    Company    and    the    lease    thereto  leaving   the   funded   debt   on  December  31,    1921                            $739  592  96S.85 
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I  H//J  payable 
In  addition   '  '"b'  'h<"re  w"e  outstanding  on   December  31. 

192'-  Se^Tol  ^TrSSuxf!   P3^',C- S6.50O.0O0.O0 

Slf^General  of  ItaUrVad,   26-5??ffin0 

Miscdlaneou  13.000.00 

Tota,  $33,013,000.00 

The  indebted!  u    Finance  Corporation  of  $17,500,000  and  all 

:    ;  2.432.866.68   to  hanks,  trust  companies 

and  "individuals,  included  in  the  list  of  loans  and  bills  payable  in  the  annual 

report  for   1920,  ■'«    1921.  ,      .   „   ..        ,  .     ,.  „   „f 

The  company  gave  to  tin    Dii  ilroads,  in  reduction  of 

:..  :„,.,.   •  i.ti,  ns  and  hctterments  during  federal  control. 

its   dfr  ,oi»o.    thereby    correspondingly    decreasing    the 

amount 'due   hii  etterments  and    increasing  the   amount 

due  him  on  notes  from  $7,000,000  to  $26,500,000. 
Loans  and  bills  receivable 

Included  in  loans  and  bills  receivable,  amounting  to  $13,303,994.37,  are 
United  States  Certificates  <.'  Indebtedness  aggregating  $12,999,480.99  rep- 
resenting  a  temp-.rirv  investment  ot  moneys  held  to  provide  for  certain 
authorized  additions  and  betterments  from  time  to  time  as  made. 

SUMMARY   OF   FINANCIAL   OPERATIONS  AFFECTING    INCOME 

<=E-AHTE    STATISTICS    FOR     BOSTON     VND     At.fUNY    RAILROAD    WILL    BE     I 
THE     END     'IF     THIS    REPORT) 

Year  ended         Year  ended 
I'ec.  31,  1921 
5,704.27  miles 
operated 
Operating    income 
Railway  operations  ._-.,.««.«« 

Railwav  operating   r<  -  °',9S0,£ 

Railway   operating  expense:     221,768 


Dec.  3i,  1920 
5,684.25  miles 

operated 


Increase 
or  Decrease 


Net    revenue     from    rail- 
way   operations    $70,362,605.28 


Percentage  of  expc.s 

re:  t'HHt'S 

Raihvav    tax    accruals 
Uncollectible 

enues 


(75.91) 

.163.17 


Items 

not 
shown 
are 
not 
comparable 
See  note  A 


Railway     operating      '»•„,„,„,. 
COMr.    >"2 


Equipment  rents,  net  debit. 
Joint  facility  rents,  net 
credit     

Net     railway 
income     

Miscellaneous  ohkatioms 

Revenues     

Expense"  and  taxes 

Misceii  a  tent's  operati 
income     ... 


$961,046.68 


,034.79     $46,21  2,792.46a     $8,725,242,33 


" 


$473,803.22 


-225.111.04 


i  $205,529.07      —$168,008.77 


$84,612.05 
1,110,310.57 


I 

■ 


Totm    operating   In  346,418.321,53       $8.5S7 

Oti'.fr 

adjustment    of    standard    re 
turn  under  contract   •Mth   I  > > 
rector    General    of    Raili 
■     • 

rty  during  fed- 
eral 
Inconv  ''■',S9H 

Miser!'  '.  "69.62 

Inr.nir     fr«m 

Irconr     * 

ities. 
Income      from      sink  it  . 
fund* 


32.104.0; 


in.ni6.-o 


Pleased    road. 


$7,170,182.42     —$466,701.91 
15  418,574  Ml 


\ — Includes  compensation  accrued  under  contract  with  Director  General 
January  an.!  Fehruarv.  Guaranty  under  Transportation  Act  of  1920  March  to 
August    ard    net    railway    operating    income — corporate — September    to    De- 

B — Includes  accrual  account   Guaranty  under  Transportation  Act,  1920. 
c 10 'o  figures  revised  to  include  revenues  and  expenses  prior  to  January 

War  taxes  for  1921  included  in  Railway  tax  accruals. 
•Debit  balance. 

Pt   ■  t  and  Loss  account 
Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  December  31,  1929..   $89,933,555.34 
Additions: 

Surplus    for    the    year    1921 $9,747,587.57 

Profit   on    road   and   equipment    sold 94.999.37 

Sundry      adjustments      (net*,      unrefundable  .„„.„„,... 

overcharges   and    uncollectible   bills 175,287.17     10,017,874.11 

$99,951,429.45 

DEDUCTIONS: 

Surplus  appn  p-riated  for  investment  in  phys- 
ical   property     S43.781.8S 

Depreciation  prior  to  July  I,  1907.  on  equip- 
ment   retired    during    year    61 7,950.39 

Loss  on  retired  road  and   equipment 140.390.68  80Z,12..9^ 

Balance   to   credit   or    profit    and    loss,    Di  »„„,.„  ,n*  e, 

cemi.fr    31,    1921 $99,149.306.53 

orison    of    revenues,    expenses   and   freight   and    Passenger  statistics 
The    following    comparisons   of    revenues,    expenses    and    freight    and    pas- 
senger   siatistics    for    1021    are    with    those    of    1920,    including    in    the   latter 
year  similar  items  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  for  January 
and    February. 

Revenues,   tonnage  and  passengers 
The    total    operating    revenues    for    1031    were    $202,130,995.06.   a    decrease 
13       These   and    the    following   figures   exclude   the   results  of 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  which  are  separately  tabulated 
in   annthei    part  of  this   n  „.„,,.  ,.,  „„      -r. 

Fr-ight   revenue   was   $179,170,832.03.   a  decrease  of  $30,621,3/6.08.     The 

total     revenue    t.  nnage    decreased     36,  The    principal    items 

making    up    the    decrease    in    tonnage   were   anthracite   and    bituminous    coal 

Ice,    13,865,357    tons,    and    iron    ore.    7.1'"  ' '-   remainder  of 

the  decrease   is   well   distributed   among  the  other  commodities. 

Fassertc:r  revenue.  $80,432,126.11,  decreased  $4,169,514.32.  The  total 
numbi  -    carried    was    54.188.310,    a    decrease  of  6.494,341. 

The  heavy  falling  off  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  during  the  year 
more  than  offset  the  benefit  in  earnings  from  increases  in  rates  which  went 
into   effect    August    36,    1920. 

The  revenue  from  the  transportation  of  mail  was  $6,508,491.20.  a  le- 
crease  of  $4,939,966.70.  The  mail  traffic  of  the  company  increased  in  10.1. 
The  decrease  in  mail  revenue  is  the  rrsult  of  the  inclusion  in  1020  of  large 
amounts  for  adjustments  covering  additional  compensation  for  the  entire 
period  of  federal  control. 

ess  revenues  amounted  to  $6,311,135.91,  ■   decrease  of  $5,386,434.02, 

but  also  to  the  operation 

m  >•    contract   with  the  American  Railway  Fxpress  Company,  effective 

uber    1.    ln'P.  .        ,  ,    *,„„,-,».*       ,r».- 

of    buildings    and    other    properties    decreased    $1,096,040.49.      The 

greater   pari    of   this   ,1,  ,  la.ssihcation  of  cettain 
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ineipal    reason    for   the  decrease  in  the  net 
->t  $168,008.77. 


other   accounts.      This 
miscellaneous  operating    income 

•rating   income 

Pursuant  to  the  final  certificate  of  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  annual  compensation  for  the  pi  sscssion,  use  and  control  of  the  property 
of  this  company  and  its  leased  lines  under  the  contract  with  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  is  $56,964,227.60.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,161,597.10 
over  the  amount  stated  in  the  contract  and  accrued  during  federal  control. 
This  increase  and  additional  compensation,  representing  interest  on  com- 
pitted  additions  and  betterments  put  in  service  prior  to  February  29,  1920, 
account  for  the  item  of  $4,281,607.57  shown  in  the  income  account  as  addi- 
tional compensation  and   adjustment   of   standard    return. 

The  increase  of  $282,777.32  in  income  from  lease  of  road  is  mainly 
attributable  to  a  redistribution  in  the  accounts  extending  back  to  March 
1,  1920.  of  bills  against  the  In. liana  Harbor  Rdt  Railroad  for  trackage 
between    Ivanhoe  and   Dune    Park. 

Miscellaneous  rent  income  shows  an  increase  <f  $2. 313. 059.05.  Of  this 
the  greater  part  is  accounted  for  by  an  adjustment  extending  back  several 
years  in  method  of  distribution  of  bills  for  rental  in  connection  with  prop- 
erty in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  area  and  West  Side  Improvement 
property  in  New  York  City,  these  rentals  having  been  included  in  other  ac- 
C   unts    in    1920 

The  account  "separately  operated  properties — profit"  shows  a  decrease  of 
$1,000,580.34.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  a  deficit  from  operation 
o  fthe  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  Voughiogheny  Railroad  during  1921,  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  in    1920, 

Dividend  income  decreased  $338,993.67.  This  is  explained  by  the  receipt 
of  reduced  dividends  on  the  stock  of  The  Mahoning  Coal  Railroad  Company. 

Increase  in  income  from  funded  securities  of  $2,162,570.31  is  mainly  due 
to  income  received  from  additional  li  .ni<  to  affiliated  companies  and  to  the 
fact  that  income  from  such  loans  in  1920  was  included  in  income  from 
unfunded  securities  and  accounts.  This  change  in  classification  was  made 
in  compliance  with  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission. 

Income     from    unfunded    securities    and    accounts    shows    a    decrease    of 
Sl.907.955.84.      A    substantia!    part    of    this    decrease    is    due    to    the    change 
distribution   of  income    from   loans   made  to  affiliated   companies  as  above 
remainder    is    accounted    for    by    a    decrease    in    interest 
ed    payment  -    of    compensation    due    frrm    the    Railroad 


explained 
accrued     on    de 
Administration. 
decrease 


miscellanei 


due 


part 


the 


me   of   $1,062.11.1.70 
a   rearrangement,    fa-   purposes   of   comparison,    of  the    figures   sho 
1920    report    and    in    part    to    adjustments    in    connection    with    the    guaranty 
period    March-August,    1920. 

/'■  iuctions   from    gross   income 

The  rental  for  leased  roads  decreased  $466,701.91.  Due  to  the  falling 
off  in  freight  traffic,  there  was  a  decreased  rental,  based  on  gross  revenues, 
paid  under  the  lease  of  the  Mahoning  Coal  Railroad  and  this  was  partially 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  ami  unl  charged  to  this  account  for  rental  of 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  Railway  as  a  result  of  changing  the  status 
of  that  read  in  ihe  accounts  from  a  joint  facility  to  a  leased  line,  pursuant 
to  a  ruling  of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  increase  resulting  from  the  Lake  Erie  and  Pittsburgh  adjust- 
ment is  offset  by  corresponding  changes  in  other  accounts. 

Miscellaneous  rents  increased  $418,674.50  This  increase  is  principally 
accounted  for  by  adiustment  iccount  chancre  in  classification  of  charges  for 
several  past  years  in  connect  ion  with  West  Side  Improvement  property. 
New   York   City,  and   which  charges  had  been    included   in  other  accounts. 

Miscellaneous  tax  accruals  increased  $107,875.56,  largely  due  to  increase 
in  assessments  during  the  vear. 

The  increase  in  charges  account  ''separately  operated  properties — loss,"  was 
$1,055,626.74  and  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1921  a  loss  of 
$1,351,943.08  in  operation  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  was  included  as 
acrainsl  a  loss  of  $118,241.92  for  the  vear  1920.  orthe  last  four  months  of 
1920  the  Boston  &-  Albany  showed  a  loss  of  $448,963.62  which  was  partially 
offset  by  the  surplus  accruing  during  the  federal  control  months  (January 
and  February)  and  the  guaranty  period. 

The  increase  of  $2,861,557.75  in  interest  on  funded  _  debt  is  caused  by 
the  accrual  of  a  full  year's  interest  upon  the  notes  given  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  loan  of  December  23,  1920,  and  on  $25,000,000 
collateral  trust   gold  bonds  issued   September   1.   1920. 

The  increase  of  $1,419,786.71  in  interest  on  unfunded  debt  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  accruals  of  interest  on  indebtedness  to  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads  for  additions  and  betterments  to  road  and  equipment  and  on 
other    accounts. 

The  inerease  of  $11 3.755.47  in  amortization  of  discount  on  funded  debt 
is  principally  accounted  for  by  the  charge-out  of  a  full  year's  proportion  of 
the  discount  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  $25,000,000  issue  of  ten- 
year  collateral   trust   pold   bonds. 

The  decrease  of  $247,408.56  in  corporate  general  expenses  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  in  that  account  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  corporate 
organization  in  January  and  February,  1920,  during  which  period  the  trans- 
portation property  of  the  company  was  under  federal  control.  Expenses 
of  a  similar  character  subsequent  to  February,  1920,  have  been  included  in 
railway    operating    expenses. 

The  increase  of  $535,116.53  in  miscellaneous  income  charges  is  due  in 
part  to  a   rearrangement,    For   purposes   of  comparison,   of  the  figures  shown 


guar 


the    1020     report 
per 


part     to    adjustment: 


connects 


ith    the 


Net    corporate  income 
,  i    the  company  was  $22,295,685.78  from  which 
cent,  amounting  to  $12,479,641.01.      There 


The  net   corporate   it 
were   declared   dividend 

were  appropriations  for  sinking  fund  purposes  of  $68,457.20.  After  these 
deductions,  there  remained  a  surplus  of  $9,747,587.57,  or  an  increase  over 
the  surplus   for    192(1  of  $8,497,331.24. 

If.  however,  additional  compensation  credited  during  the  year  under  the 
contract  with  the  Direct'  r  General  of  Railroads  and  additional  amounts 
credited  in  connection  with  the  guaranty  under  the  Transportation  Act, 
1920,  aggregating  $5,613,183.45.  are  excluded  from  the  income  account,  the 
amount  representing  the  surplus  on  the  basis  of  actual  operation  of  the 
property    would    he    $4,134,404.12. 

Improvements 

Important    improvements    completed    or    under    way    during    the    year,    or 


contemplated    for   the   near   futur 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
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folio 

Office  Building: 

n  to  this  building  has  been  practically 
es  formerly  in  the  main  station  and  post 
into  the  new  quarters,  and  a  portion  of 
a    commercial    tenants. 

ind    300   Park  Avenu 


Continuing   the   development   of  the   use  of   air-right    space  above  the 

Grand  Central   Terminal   tracks,   two  high  class  buildings  occupying  the 

blocks    between    48th    and    49th    streets   and    49th    and    50th    streets,  re- 
spectively,  on   the    west    side   of   Park    Avenue,    were   completed. 

f  Adverti 


Power     plant     and     transmission     improvements,     Port     Morris     and     Grand 
Central  Terminal: 

The  increased  demand  for  electric  power  for  train  service  and  for 
the  new  buildings  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  area  called  for 
additions  to  the  present  power  facilities.  A  new  20,000  K.W.  turbo 
generator  was  installed  in  the  Port  Morris  power  plant  and  an  additional 
11,000  volt  high  tension  circuit  was  installed  between  Port  Morris 
power  station  and  Substation  No.  1  at  50th  Street,  Grand  Central 
Terminal.  At  the  50th  Street  Service  plant,  one  1,500  K.W.  and  one 
500   K.W.   generator  have  replaced   three  50O  K.W.   generators. 

Viaduct  across  tricks  at   Mott  Haven: 

On  account  of  the  antiquated  condition  of  the  highway  bridge  over 
the  tracks  at  East  149th  Street,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reconstruct  it. 
The  structure  has  been  lengthened  to  permit  the  expansion  of  the 
company's  track  facilities.  The  work  was  started  in  1917  in  con- 
junction with  the  Interborough  Subway  extension.  The  roadway  and 
one  sidewalk  were  completed  during  1921  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  will   be  finished  during  the  spring  of   1922. 

Castleton,   N.   Y.     Hudson   River  Connecting  Railroad: 

The  Hudson  River  Connecting  Railroad  Corporation  was  incorporated 
in  1913  to  build  a  bridge,  with  approaches,  across  the  Hudson  River 
connecting  the  West  Shore  Railroad  at  Feura  Bush  with  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  just  north  of  Stuyvesant,  together  with  a  branch  to 
connect  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  The  proposed  high  level 
bridge  route  is  f-'-r  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion  at  the  Albany 
gateway,  of  avoiding  interruption  and  delay  to  traffic  on  account  of 
the  frequent  opening  of  the  drawbridges  over  the  Hudson  River  and 
of  obviating  the  long  and  steep  grades  which  must  be  overcome  in 
crossing  the  Hudson  Valley  at  this  point.  The  improvement  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  movement  of  freight  to  and  from  points  in  New  England 
and  New  York  City.  During  the  year  work  was  commenced  on  the 
building  of  six   piers   on  the  east   side  of  the  river. 

Cleveland.   Ohio.       New  passenger   terminal : 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  approved  the  application 
outlined  in  the  report  for  1920  for  the  construction  of  a  new  union 
passenger  terminal  on  the  Public  Square  at  Cleveland  and  negotiations 
with  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Company  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  have  been  completed.  An  engineering  organization  is  being 
formed   to    proceed    with   the   construction. 

Detroit,   Mich.       Elimination  of  highway   grade  crossings: 

The  separation  of  grades  at  various  streets  in  Detroit  under  c  ntracts 
with  the  City,  the  first  of  which  was  made  in  19O0,  was  suspended 
during  the  war  period.  The  city  has  grown  verv  rapidly,  especially 
in  the  southwesterly  portion,  and  the  highway  traffic  became  so  heavy 
over  certain  streets  that  the  separation  of  grades  was  essential.  During 
the  year  grade  separation  work  has  progressed  at  Livernois,  Dix  and 
Waterman  avenues.  In  addition,  the  City  has  undertaken  at  its  own 
expense   to   open    Military  Avenue   under  the   railroad's  tracks. 

Elimination   of  grade   crossings.      Various   points  in   state   of  New  York: 

Eliminations  of  grade  crossings  at  various  points  under  orders  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  were  under  way  or  completed  during  the 
year.  Work  at  Kast  Bridge,  Adirondack  Division,  Fairmount,  Auburn 
Branch,  and  reconstruction  of  an  existing  undercrossing  at  Martisco, 
Auburn  Branch,  were  completed  during  the  year.  Work  on  four 
crossings  at  Saugerties,  River  Division,  and  Poland,  Adirondack  Di- 
vision,   was   in   progress   and    will    be   completed    in    1922. 

Proposed  purchase  of  capital  stock  of 
The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  Si.  Lout's  Railway  Company 
There  is  outstanding  $9,998,500  of  the  5  per  cent  preferred  stock  and 
$47,028,700  of  the  common  stock  of  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicaeo  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  not  including  $1,500  of  preferred  stock  and 
$27,600  of  common  stock  nominally  issued  but  held  in  the  treasury  of  that 
company.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  owns  $30,207,700  of 
the  common  stock  but  ncne  of  the  preferred,  or  52.97  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  ovitstanding  stock.  Pursuant  to  authority  of  the  Board,  the  company,  on 
December  14,  1921,  made  an  offer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  the  holders  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  Railwav  Company  to 
purchase  the  stock  on  the  following  bases: 

One  share  of  this  company's  stock  for  one  share  of  the  preferred  stock  of 
The    Cleveland,    Cincinnati,    Chicago   and    St.    I-ouis    Railway   Company; 
Eighty    shares    of    this    company's    stock    for    one    hundred    shares    of    the 
common  stock  of  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
Company. 

Thereupon  application  was  made  to  the  Commission  for  its  approval  of 
the  acquisition  of  such  stock  rr  so  much  thereof  as-  might  be  offered  upon 
the  terms  stated,  and  for  authority  to  issue  the  company's  stock  up  to 
$23,478,8S0  for  the  purpose  of  such  acquisition. 

Proposed  lease  of  the  railroads  of 
The  Toledo  and  Ohio  Centra!  Railway  Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  company,  by  resolutions  adopted  on  De- 
cember 14,  1921,  authorized,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  and  the  approval  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  taking  by  the  company  of  a  lease,  to  be  effective 
January  1,  1922,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  The  Toledo  and  Ohio 
Central  Railway  Company  for  the  term  of  the  lessor's  corporate  existence, 
subject  to  termination  of  such  lease  by  the  lessee  upon  ninety  days'  notice. 
The  proposed  lease  will  include  an  assignment  by  the  lessor  of  the  leaseholds 
proposed  to  be  acquired  by  it.  through  lease  or  assignment  of  lease,  of  the 
properties  and  franchises  of  The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railway  Company, 
the  Kanawha  and  West  Virginia  Railroad  Company  and  The  Zanesville  and 
Western  Railway  Company,  such  leaseholds  to  be  effective  January  1,  1922. 
and  to  be  for  the  corporate  existence  of  the  respective  lessors,  subject  in 
each  case  to  termination   by  the  lessee   upon  ninety   days'   notice. 

The  lease  will  provide  for  the  payment,  as  rentals,  of  the  fixed  charges  and 
taxes  of  the  lessor  companies,  and  in  addition  thereto  amounts  annually  equal 
to  the  net  income  of  The  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  .Railway  Companv  for 
the  year  1921  and  to  6  per  cent  upon  the  nar  value  of  the  stock  of  The 
Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railway  Company,  with  a  provision  that  the  rentals 
beyond  fixed  charges  and  taxes  may  from  time  to  time  be  applied  by  the 
lessee  so  far  as  necessary  for  payment  of  indebtedness  of  the  lessors.  This 
company  control c  all  •  f  the  strck  of  the  lessor  companies  except  a  few 
shares  of  the  stock  of  The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railway  Company.  The 
leare  of  these  properties  will  effect  substantial  economies  in  the  expense 
of  operation  and   accounting. 

Changes    in    organization 
On   Tanuarv  26,   1921.  Mr.  Abraham  T.  Hardin   was  elected  a  Director  to 
fill   the   vacancy   caused    hv   the   death    rf   Mr.    William    K.    Vanderbilt. 
Mr.  Samuel  Mather  resigned  as  a  Director  of  the  company  on  February  9th. 
Appreciative    acknowledgment    is    made    to    all    officers    and    employees    of 
their  loyal   and  efficient    co-operation  and   service. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ALFRED   H.    SMITH. 

President. 
sement] 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

Pursuant  to  the  acquisition  of  control  of  the  Lake  Erie  ft 
Western  by  the  Van  Swcringen  interests,  new  officers  have 
been  chosen  as  follows  :  O.  P.  Van  Sweringen.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors:  J.  J.  Bernet,  president;  M.  J.  Van 
Sweringen,  C.  E.  Denney.  J.  R.  Nutt  and  John  Sherwin,  vice- 
presidents;  W.  A.  Colston,  vice-president  and  general  counsel; 
Lewis  A.  Bell,  comptroller:  C.  C.  Collister,  secretary  and 
general  treasurer,  and  B.  E.  Morgan,  traffic  manager.  Head- 
quarters will  be  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

B.  D.  Warfield,  district  attorney  >-<i  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville for  Kentucky,  and  E.  Woodward,  general  attorney,  have 
resigned  to  engage  in  general  practice  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
under  the  firm  name  Woodward  &  Warfield,  in  which  associa- 
tion they  have  been  appointed  district  attorneys  for  Kentucky, 
effective  May  IS.  Effective  May  17.  George  W.  Jones,  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Alabama  and  Judge  E.  Perry  Thomas,  as- 
sistant district  attorney,  have  become  associated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Jones  &  Thomas,  and  have  been  appointed 
district  attorneys  for  Alabama.  Effective  the  same  date. 
R.  Tate  Irvine  and  William  H.  Stuart,  associated  under  the 
firm  name  of  Irvine  &  Stuart,  have  been  appointed  district 
attorneys  for  Virginia,  with  offices  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 
Harold  R.  Small  has  been  appointed  district  attorney  for 
ri  with  offices  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  H.  K.  Rogers 
has  been  appointed  district  attorney  for  Ohio,  with  offices 
at  Cincinnati,  O. 


Operating 

E.  Van  Dyne  has  been  appointed  district  superintendent 
of  the  Pullman  Company  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  V.. 
succeeding  E.  G.  Kirk,  retired  under  the  company's  pension 
regulations. 

R.  N.  Young,  superintendent  of  telegrapl  inadian 

Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  has  been 
transferred  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  succeed  D.  L.  Howard  trans- 
ferred to  Vancouver. 

P.  J.  Flynn,   superintendent  of  the   Buffalo   division    of   the 
h    Valley    with    headquarters    at    Buffalo,    \".    Y.,   has    at 
i  n  transferred  to  a  similar  position  on  the 
Mahanoy  and  Hazelton  division  with  headquarters  at  Hazel- 
Ion,   Pa.     Mr.   Flynn's   position   at   Buffalo   has  been   assigned 
M.    Barker,    superintendent    of    the    Wyoming    division 
it  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.    P.  T.  Reilly,  h 
•it     at     Hazelton,     has     been     transferred     to 

ceed  Mr.   Barker. 

W.   D.   Pearce,   supervisor   of  bridges   and   buildings   on   the 

Northern   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at   Glendive,  Mont.,  has 

promoted   to   general   manager   of   the   Walla    Walla,   n 

if     the     Northern     Pacific,    with     headquarters     at 

Walla     Walla.     Wash  .     effective     May     16,    to    succeed 

the     service    of    the 
16.  as    a    rodman.       tie    was 

led  to  instrurncntman  l°Ot.  and  on  April 

•tie   following  vrar    was  int    engineer, 

which    position    he    held    until    1915,    when    he    w 

'    of    bridges    and    buildings.      He    left    this    work 

ting  departm* 

but    resumed     the    dut 
IgCS     and     buildings,    with    head 

■  ntinuing    in    this    position    until 
nt  appointment. 

M     A     Wallace 

T     P     Custer 


appointed  second  chief  train  dispatcher  at  Dunsmuir.  Cal. 
Other  appointments  as  first,  second  and  third  chief  train  dis- 
patchers arc:  At  Portland.  Ore.,  C.  H.  Spencer,  first,  F.  W. 
Cantrell,  second,  and  C.  H.  Eva,  third;  at  Roseburg,  Ore., 
J.  I.  Love,  first,  and  C.  W.  Grubbs,  second:  at  Marshfield, 
Ore.,  R.  C.  Harden,  first:  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  O.  T.  Stack- 
poole,  first,  and  D.  A.  Neelley,  second;  at  Oakland  Pier,  Cal., 
C.  E.  Norton,  first,  D.  Blake,  second,  and  C.  C.  Davison, 
third:  at  Ogden,  Utah,  Wm.  Johnson,  first,  and  F.  M.  Kelley, 
second;  at  Sparks,  Nov.,  R.  E.  Beach,  first,  and  H.  G.  Valleau, 
second;  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  E.  F.  Wasem,  first,  and  R.  M. 
McLeod,  second:  at  Tucson.  Ariz..  J.  J.  Cowin,  first,  J.  Shake- 
speare, second,  and  H.  G.  Bonorden,  third:  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  J.  A.  Day,  first,  T.  W.  McKinley,  second,  and  G.  H. 
Marsh,  third;  at  Stockton.  Cal..  M.  A.  Michelson,  first,  and 
C.  R.  Rice,  second:  at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  I.  J.  Onyon,  first, 
and  J.  T.  Bell,  second;  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  G.  Merritt, 
first,  and  D.  W.  Brophy,  second. 

C.  E.  Carson,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Des   Moines,   Iowa,  effective  May  IS,  was  reported  in  the 

Railway  Age  of  May  20. 
page  1204.  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  on 
January  9.  1870,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  im- 
mediately following  his 
graduation  from  Carleton 
College.  Syracuse,  Ohio, 
on  June  13,  1888.  as  a 
switchman  on  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  at  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  Thereafter  he 
was  employed  on  the 
Kansas  City  Southern 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  suc- 
cess^ ely  as  switchman, 
brakeman.  conductor, 
yardmaster  and  trainmas- 
ter until  1903.  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  the 
C.  t.  Carson  Terminal   Railroad 

ciation  of  St.  Louis  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office.  He  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Kan- 
sas City,  in  1897,  and  consecutively  thereafter  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  first  at  Kansas  City  and  later  at 
St.  Louis,  from  18n7  to  1°03;  as  superintendent  of  the  Colorado 
,\  Southern  at  Denver.  Colo.,  from  1903  to  1906;  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Kansas  City  from  1*506  to  1908;  as 
superintendent  of  the  Mexican  Central  at  Tampico.  Mex.,  from 
1911  j  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  l^ll  to  1913.  and  as  superintendent  on  the 
Fptl  Dodge  Des  Moines  ft  Southern  at  Boone.  Iowa,  from  l^M 
to  1917,  when  he  entered  military  service,  where  he  acted  as 
chief  transportation  officer  of  the  District  of  Paris  from  1°17  to 
1919.  In  October,  19]0,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Fort 
Dodgi  M  ft   Southern  as  general  agent  with  headquar- 

Chicago,   where  he   remained  until   September.   1921.  when 
imi  manager  of  the  Traffic  Gub  of  Chicago,  the  position  he 
held  I  his  recent  appointment. 

Traffic 

John  F.  Fox.  traveling  immigration   agent  of  the   Northern 

II    been    promoted 
1    immigration   agent   with   headquarters   at 
,ul.    Minn. 

W    Ray  Wilson,  traveling  freitrht   agent   of   the   Gull 

;  ago.  III.,  has  been  promoted 
nt.    with    headquarters    at    Pittsburgh,    Pa.. 
B     Williams,    ri  -iirned. 

A.  G.  Albertson.  ceneral  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 

Minn.,    has    resigned,    effective 

May   '  freight   and   passenger  agent  of  the   Roval 
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Mail   Steam   Packet  and  the  Pacific  Steam   Navigation   com- 
panies, San  Francisco. 

Paul  P.  Hastings,  formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe  at  San  Francisco,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  a  member  of  the  Rate  Committee  of 
the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  general  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  L.  Donaldson,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  traffic  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Xew  York.  Ira  F.  Auch,  district  freight  agent  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Donaldson  at 
Buffalo.  C.  W.  Murphy,  general  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Philadelphia  and 
C.  C.  Dailey,  commercial  agent  at  Buffalo,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  at  Pittsburgh. 

William  L.  Donaldson,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  traffic  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  headquarters 
at  Xew  York,  was  born  on  December  4.  1881,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

He  attended  grammar 
school,  high  school  and 
the  classes  of  Detroit 
Business  University  at 
Detroit  and  entered 
railway  service  as  a 
clerk-stenographer  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  in  the 
division  freight  office 
at  Detroit.  He  served 
in  this  position  for 
three  years  and  was 
subsequently  employed. 
first,  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office  of  the 
Wabash  for  six  months 
and,  next,  eighteen 
months  in  the  office  of 
the  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago  &  North 
...    .     _      ..  Western — as     a     clerk- 

W.    L.    Donaldson  , 

stenographer      and      in 

Detroit  in  both  cases. 
In  April,  1903,  he  became  a  soliciting  freight  agent  at  Detroit 
for  the  Michigan  Central-Lehigh  Valley  route.  Three  years 
later  he  was  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Sayre,  Pa., 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley.  From  March,  1907,  to  September  of 
the  following  year  he  was  stationed  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He 
was  then  promoted  to  general  traveling  agent  of  the  Lake 
Shore-Lehigh  Valley-Michigan  Central  route,  with  head- 
quarters at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  From  August,  1909,  to  May,  1911, 
he  was  agent  for  the  Lake  Shore-Lehigh  Valley  route  at 
Chicago.  In  May,  1911,  he  was  appointed  soliciting  freight 
agent  and  westbound  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Chi- 
cago and  served  in  this  capacity  until  March,  1915,  when  he 
became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  at  New  York. 
On  January  1,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Buffalo  and  served  in  that  position  until 
his  recent  promotion. 

C.  H.  Pumphrey,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  O.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  freight  agent  at  New  York,  succeeding 
M.  J.  Bevans,  who  has  resigned  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
law.  P.  S.  Phenix,  division  freight  agent  at  Cumberland,  Md., 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York  in  a  similar  capacity. 
C.  F.  Farmer,  division  freight  agent  at  Akron,  takes  Mr. 
Pumphrey's  place  as  division  freight  agent  at  Youngstown,  O. 
R.  J.  Beggs,  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  traffic 
department  at  Baltimore,  has  been  promoted  to  division 
freight  agent  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

J.  R.  Hayden  has  been  appointed  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  effective  May  6.  He  was  born  at  Benn- 
ville,  Ind.,  March  13,  1872,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1894 
as  an  operator  for  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis. 
He  was  employed  at  various  points  on  this  road  as  operator, 


agent  and  dispatcher  until  1899,  when  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as  an  agent.  After  serv- 
ing as  agent  at  various  points  until  1906,  he  was  promoted  to 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 
A  year  later  he  assumed  the  title  of  industrial  agent,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1913,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant industrial  commissioner.  He  was  promoted  to  general 
industrial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco  in  1918, 
since  which  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  industrial, 
agricultural,  colonization  and  general  development  matters 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  manager  and  freight  traffic 
department  until  his  recent  promotion. 

J.  A.  McNeill,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
13,  page  1154,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  November 
20,  1881,  and  entered  transportation  service  on  September  1, 
1902,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Company,  New  York.  On  February  1,  1904,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  on  October  1,  1907,  was  promoted  to  manager  of  the 
Clyde-Charleston  Fast  Freight  Line,  where  he  remained  until 
June  1,  1918,  when  he  entered  government  service  as  agent 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  at  Philadelphia.  He  left 
this  service  on  March  1,  1919,  to  engage  in  the  electrical 
business  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until  November 
15,  1920,  when  he  re-entered  transportation  service  as  assistant 
to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line 
at  New  York,  the  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment 
as  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Tennessee  Central. 

M.  E.  Newell,  whose  promotion  to  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  May  13,  was  born 
at  West  Newbury,  Mass.,  on  August  26,  1868,  and  entered 
railway  service  in  July,  1886,  as  a  clerk  for  the  Railway  Car 
Service  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.  Thereafter  he  served  as 
clerk  in  the  car  service  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  at  Chicago  until  September,  1890,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  as  a  clerk 
in  the  freight  office  at  Chicago.  He  served  in  this  and  other 
clerical  capacities  until  December,  1897,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  northwestern  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  a  position  he  held  together  with  that  of  agent  for  the 
Lake  Shore-Lehigh  Valley  route  until  January  1,  1900.  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  as  a  gen- 
eral agent,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was 
appointed  a  division  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  in  May,  1904,  and  resigned  in  March,  1909,  to 
become  associated  with  the  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company, 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  He  re-entered  railway  service  on  July 
1,  1910,  as  commercial  agent  for  the  Tennessee  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  continued  in  this  position  until 
April  1,  1914,  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  holding  this  position 
until  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion;  excepting  during  the 
period  of  federal  control,  when  he  served  as  division  freight 
agent  at  Nashville. 

Mechanical 

F.  B.  Stafford  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Houston  Belt  &  Terminal,  succeeding  Fred  Hooker,  resigned. 

H.  E.  Smith  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
effective  May  15. 

J.  McKenzie  has  been  appointed  general  car  inspector  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
succeeding  W.  F.  Crowder,  who  has  been  promoted  to  shop 
efficiency  engineer. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

R.  M.  Nelson,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of   April  29,   page    1046,   was   born   in   Hanover   county.   Vir- 
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ginia,  on  November  6,  187.!.  and  was  educated  at  McGuire's 
University  School.  Richmond.  Va.  After  having  completed 
his  schooling  in  1890,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  (then  the  Newport  News  &  Mississippi  Valley) 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  department  at  Lexington,  Ky.  During 
the  following  year  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the 
freight  office  and  then  in  the  auditor's  office  at  Lexington. 
In  1892  he  went  to  Ashland.  Ky..  as  a  clerk  in  the  freight 
office  and  during  the  same  year  was  transferred  to  Lexington 
in  the  same  capacity.  In  1901  he  was  promoted  to  traveling 
auditor  and.  in  1904.  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  freight 
office  at  Newport  Xews.  Va.  In  January,  1912,  he  became 
chief  clerk  to  the  purchasing  agent  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and 
in  January.  1916,  was  promoted  to  assistant  purchasing  agent. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  director  of  purchases  and 
stores  in  April.  1921,  and  was  serving  in  that  position  at  the 
time  of  his  recent   promotion. 


Obituary 

E.    F.    Meedham,    retired    superintendent    of    motive    power 

of  the  Wabash,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  12. 

Albert  F.  Rust,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  died  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  11, 
at  the  age  of  73. 

J.  B.  Turner,  mail  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
and  an  employee  of  the  company  continuously  for  49  years. 
died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  20,  after  an  illness  of  three 
months. 

John  D.  Hardin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
I  asl    I  •  nn<  ssi  i   >\   Western  North  Carolina,  with  headquarters 

at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Johnson  City, 
May  21,  after  having  been  connected  with  this  railroad  for 
40  j  cars. 

Edward  A.  Williams,  neral  mechanical  super- 

intendent of  the   F.rie.  died  at  his  home  in  Glen  Ridge,  X.  J., 
;  til  29.     Mr.   William-   was   born   at   Wiscasset,    Mr.,  on 
October     4.     1X48.      He 
attended    publii     school 
at  Mi'-  ...  and 

I   the  machinist's 

trade    in    the    Milwaukee 

-hops   of   the   Chicago, 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul. 
1X77    to    18X11    h< 

man  for  this  road  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  \\ 'i-.. 
and      thi  ri  afti  r,      until 

il  foreman 
at    Wells,  Minn.     From 

-i  he  was 
nt  general  m 

Milwaukee. 

polis,  St,  Paul  8 

Mam      with 

•     M  nine  '  '  ' 

then 

promoted    to    mechanical    superintendent,    which    position    he 

i-  nil.  nt  of  toiimg  stock  of  the 

with    headquarters    at    ''  '■•    1***4 

and  191  ral  manager  of  the  Erie  and  in 

•  mil  ndent,  in 
d    until    the    limi 

George   W    Smith,   unl  of   the 

illness.      Mr     Smitl 

employee  of  the  i  hicago,   Mil 
■  d    until    M 


the  Anchor  Steamship  Line.  From  December,  1905,  to  August 
1,  1910,  he  was  associated  with  the  Star  Union  Steamship 
Line,  and  from  the  latter  date  to  January,  1914,  he  represented 
this  line  and  the  Anchor  line  at  Chicago.  He  became  foreign 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  on  the  latter  date  and  held 
this  position  until  September.  1920.  when  he  became  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  allocated  lines  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  it  was  this  position  which  hi  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Alfred  W.  Gibbs,  chief  mechanical  the   Pennsyl- 

vania with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  died  suddenly  from 
heart  failure  on  May  19  at  his  home  m  Wayne,  Pa.  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  born  at  Fort  Fil- 
more,  N.  M.,  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1856.  He  at-  r 
tended  Rutgers  t'ollege 
i  irammar  School,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
Rutgers  College  (the 
latter  institution  in  1873 
and  1874')  and  then  en- 
tered Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hobo- 
ken.  X.  J.,  from  which 
institution  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1878.  In  March 
of  the  following  year 
Mr.  Gibbs  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  special  ap 
prentice  in  the  Altoona 
shops  and  contintu 

such  until  June  1.   1881,  A    w    c^b, 

when     he     becami      a 
draughtsman.       F  0  u  r 

mouth-  later  he  left  the  Pennsylvania  to  become  a  draughts- 
man for  the  Richmond  &  Danville  (now  the  Southern).  In 
he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  antl  served  in 
that  position  on  several  divisions  until  1890,  when  h 
appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  of 
i.  luii  /ears  later  that  position  was  abolished  and 
he  returned  to  the  Richmond  &  Danville  as  master  mechanic. 
In  July,  1893,  Mr.  Gibbs  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  as 
assistant  mechanical  engineer  anil  served  in  that  position  until 
September,  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  tin  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore 
(a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania).  On  January  1.  l'*0.i,  he 
was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the   Pennsyl1  ily   1,  1**11.  was  appointed 

to  the   newh  position   of  chief   mechanical   engineer, 

.li  capacit)  he  was  serving  at  tin  tim<  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Gibbs  was  one  of  the  managers  ol  tin  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. Philadelphia.  He  -erved  for  man)  j  airman 
of  the  Committee  on  Tank  Cars  of  the  Mechanical  Division 

of   the   American    Railway   Association.      He  was  a   member  of 

committee   of    the    Locomotive    Cyclopedia    for 

olume   excepting   that   of   1912  and   at 

Ins  death  w.i-  chairman  of  this  comnutti  i  Mi 
Gibbs  played  a  prominent  part  in  tin  mechanical  design  of 
the   electric   locomotives   built    for    tin     'Ytmsvh.o 

i'   Xi-w  York, 


FOB  '  thbound    pass<  tiger    train 

No.  517,  "f  the  Greenwood  Lak<  divU  •  •    Railroad. 

moon   "t    M.n    13,  at   Riverdale,   N     U  28  miles 

from     New     York,     saved     the    life     of    a     little     girl,    seventeen 
months  old.  |,\   crawling  to  tin    pilot  of  his  engine  and  picking 

her  up  a   second  before   -he   would  havi    been   struck      The 
child  was    \,i,  I,-  i  ushmore,  granddaughter  of  Ha  M    Meade, 

in  man       She    had    crawled    to   the   track    from   her 

to    tin-    rail.      Seeing    that 

she    did  her   danger,    and    estimating    that    it    would 

he   in;  reaching    h<r.   Cotter   set    the 

.  bed    the   pil 

in  time.    B)  that  time  the  tram  bad  been  brought  almost 

•  wheel 

the  child. 
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All  railroads  have  today  a  special  duty  to  make  friends  of 
their  patrons.     There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  may  be 

done,   hut  above  all  things  it  must  be 

A   Railroad  remembered  that  actions  speak  louder 

Appreciated    by     than  words.     Basing  its  remarks  on  a 

the  Public  news  item,  to  the  effect  that  the  Long 

Island  Railroad  has  killed  no  passen- 
ger in  a  train  accident  in  three  years,  the  New  York  Herald 
prints  a  300-word  editorial  congratulating  the  officers  and 
employees  on  their  skill  and  fidelity  throughout  these  36 
months.  Moreover,  C.  D.  Baker,  general  superintendent  of 
the  road,  does  his  part  to  make  the  editorial  effective  by  re- 
printing it  in  full,  with  a  message  to  employees,  commending 
the  conscientious  effort  and  hearty  co-operation  which  have 
made  this  good  record.  In  the  last  analysis  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  conduct  an  enormous  pas- 
senger traffic  with  the  highest  degree  of  safety,  even  if  oc- 
casionally a  brakeman  does  forget  his  manners,  or  a  baggage- 
man delays  your  trunk.  And  the  Herald's  editorial  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  intelligence  and  sanity.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  in 
the  three  years  was  212,317,406. 


The  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  this  year  at  Cleveland,  June  6  to  9.     The 

meeting   will  be  the  same  busy  affair 

Accounting  that   the   Accounting   Officers'   conven- 

Officers'  tions    usually    are.     The    agenda    this 

Meeting  .VL";ir  >s  ll  document  of  over  350  pages. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  one  committee  has  covered  subjects  numbering 
over  the  100  mark,  the  committee  on  freight  accounts  having 
reported  on  103.  At  its  1921  meeting  the  R.  A.  O.  A.  took  the 
important  step  of  making  mandatory  a  sizable  portion  of  its 
interline  accounting  rules  and  it  adopted  an  unusually  large 
number  of  new  accounting  forms.  The  1921  meeting  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  association's  history.  This  year,  among 
the  leading  factors  of  interest,  are  the  recommendations  rel- 
ative to  the  standardization  of  station  accounting  forms  and 
practices,  a  matter  of  special  importance.  The  meeting  will 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  reports  it  requires  from 
the  railways.  It  has  had  a  large  amount  of  correspondence 
with  the  bureau  of  statistics  during  the  past  year  relative  to  a 
proposed  change  in  the  compilation  of  freight  commodity 
statistics.  The  bureau  has  suggested  that  it  might  require 
the  carriers  to  report,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  their 
various  commodities  carried,  the  number  of  car  loads,  the  ton- 
miles  and  the  freight  revenue,  which  proposal  the  association 
has  argued  against  on  the  basis  of  its  cost  and  the  feeling  that 
the  increased  information  might  not  be  sufficiently  valuable, 
or  that  it  might  lead  to  mistaken  conclusions  as  to  the  figures 
of  the  different  roads.  Another  interesting  proposal  that  will 
be  advanced  this  year  is  the  scheme  to  modify  the  present 
classification  of  railway  operating  expenses.  The  committee 
on  disbursement  accounts  has  proposed  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  primary  accounts  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
general  account  under  the  name  of  "Casualties"  which  will 
include  damage  to  property,  freight  loss  and  damage,  injuries 


to  persons,  etc.  This  is  an  important  step  and  one  which 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  railway  men  in  other 
departments  as  well  as  by  those  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. 


Whether  the  summer  season  this  year  is  to  bring  in  large 

increases  in  passenger  revenues  or  not  is  a  matter  of  con- 

jecture.     The   potential    traffic    during 

°  Increase  the  vacation  season  is,  of  course,  im- 
Passenger  mense.     How  much  of  it  will  actually 

Business  materialize,  however,  is  another  matter 

and  one  which  is  largely  up  to  the 
railroads.  Excursion  and  tourist  rates  are  being  offered  in 
pleasing  number  by  most  roads,  but  in  many  cases  these 
could  be  largely  extended.  Tourist  and  excursion  rates  have 
two  results — one,  increased  business,  and,  the  other,  better 
feeling  toward  the  railroads  on  the  part  of  the  public.  One 
feature  of  American  practice  in  running  excursions  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand,  i.e.,  excursions  are  run  almost  en- 
tirely on  holidays  and  Sundays  when  business  would  nor- 
mally be  high  even  at  regular  rates.  Then  on  week  days 
traffic  moves  only  in  fractional  volume.  The  extra  cars  and 
locomotives  which  are  called  into  service  on  Sunday  spend 
six  days  in  idleness.  American  roads  have  never  gone  as 
far  in  stimulating  travel  by  reduced  rates  as  have  the  British 
railways.  Conditions  in  the  two  countries  vary  greatly,  of 
course,  but  the  full  utilization  of  existing  passenger  equip- 
ment could  scarcely  help  being  remunerative.  An  outline  of 
the  reduced  rates  offered  by  the  British  railways  will  be 
found  in  the  Foreign  Railway  News  column  of  this  issue. 
This  information  should  be  of  value  to  American  railway 
officers  who  are  studying  situations  where  they  may  profitably 
apply  excursion  and  tourist  rates. 


If  a  division  superintendent  in  charge  of  a  fairly  heavy 
traffic  division  on  which  trains  are  operated  under  the  manual 

block  system  and  on  which  each  freight 

Cost  of  train  is  delayed  an  average  of  one  hour 

Delays  to  because   of  the  length   of   blocks,   was 

Trains  told  that  this  meant  a  loss  of  $87,600 

a  year  for  every  ten  freight  trains  re- 
ceiving such  a  delay  daily,  he  would  be  negligent  indeed  if 
he  did  not  attempt  to  improve  conditions.  The  records  com- 
piled on  one  road  showed  the  cost  of  delays  to  freight  trains 
to  average  40  cents  a  minute.  In  order  to  overcome  the  de- 
fects of  the  manual  block  system  with  its  long,  irregular 
blocks,  automatic  signals  were  installed  and  the  average 
freight  train  time  over  the  division  was  reduced  from  10  hr. 
29  min.  to  8  hr.  49  min.  The  saving  in  this  case,  on  the 
basis  of  40  cents  a  minute,  amounted  to  $40  a  train  or  $400 
a  day  for  ten  trains,  the  equivalent  of  $146,000  a  year. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  installations 
would  pay  for  themselves  quickly.  Unfortunately,  the  divi- 
sion superintendent  has  so  many  and  such  varied  duties  to 
perform  that  he  cannot  devote  the  time  he  should  to  such 
studies.  However,  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  do  so 
have   found   that   a   proper   signal   installation   will   yield   a 
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Faithful 

Are  the  Wounds 

of  a  Friend 


high  return  on  the  original  investment  and  .ire  sold  to  the 
idea  because  the  improved  operating  results  redound  to  their 
credit.  It  would  appeal  that  every  division  superintendent 
would  be  well  repaid  for  investigating  the  results  which  may 
be  accomplished  by  such  installations  on  his  division,  if 
automatic  signals  are  not  yet  in  service. 


Every  railroad  ot'ti.tr  who  is  fully  alive  to  his  responsibilities 
and  his  privileges  is  today  constantl)  on  the  lookout  for 
opportunities  to  show  his  friendlini  ss 
toward  the  public.  Years  of  unfriend- 
liness  in  the  past  must  l>e  obliterated 
land  without  stopping  to  0 
whether  it  is  your  road  or  some  other 
road  that  is  resp  Qsible  for  failures  to  give  the  public  satis- 
factory serviie).  And,  what  is  equally  important,  every 
citizen  who  thinks  that  the  railroads  have  not  been  fair  to 
him  must  be  placated.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  effort-  to 
live  patron  there  may  be  a  stern  duty  to 
do  things  that  will  displease  him — but  which  are  for  his 
good.  A  correspondent  in  Tennessee  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  that  State  requiring  automobiles  to 
at  railroad  crossings  contains  a  section  (Sei  I 
ring  the  right  of  people  struck  at  crossings  to  sue  the 
railroad  for  damages.  An  auto  driver  may  deliberately  dis- 
obey the  law  requiring  him  to  stop,  and  yet  in  the  following 
week  co  before  a  dozen  sympathetic  jurymen,  if  he  has  been 
hit  by  a  train,  and  do  his  best  to  wheedle  them  into  deciding 
that  the  railroad  was  to  blame  for  his  injury.  Every  rail- 
lawyer  in  Tennessee  is  in  duty  hound  to  advocate  thi 
repeal  of  that  Section  .■!;  hut.  as  we  have  suggested,  that 
simple  plea  for  justice  would  he  interpreted  by  many  persons 
a-  an  unfriendly  ad:  a  move  of  the  wicked  railroad  to  fatten 
it-  treasury,  "faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend;"'  but 
the  railroad  officer  who  intln  I-  that  kind  of  wound  and  who 
-  the  public  -till  to  ilass  him  as  friend,  has  a  hie  task 
on  hi-  hands.  One  optimistii  railroad  officer,  commenting 
on  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  rules  requiring  conimon- 
i.irrier  automobiles  to  stop  at  crossings,  classes  these  rule-  as 
laws  "with  teeth  in  them."  But  he  will  have  to  admit  that 
whoevi  these  teeth  to  bite,  whether  state  officer  or  rail- 

road policeman,  will  have  difficulty  in  maintaining  hi-  repu- 
tation a-  a  true  friend  of  the  public.  Actually  to  make 
driver-  -top  at  crossings  would  require  an  elaborate  cam 
paign. 


Motor   truckmen    and    ship   owner-   charge   certain    -urn-    for 
igers       II:  l  tvi  !  j  -  and  waterw  aj  - 
are  provided  and  maintained  by  taxing 
The  Subsidized     the  publii .   The  i  osl  to  sa  iet)  of  high- 
Agencies  of  w.i\    and    water   transport,   then,    i-   DO) 
Transport  ""'v   ''"'  M,m  l,;1'''  '"  these  agencies  in 
freight   and   passenger   charges   bu 
im  pin-  the  cost  to  society  of  the  highways  and  water- 

I  then,   where   -hip-   and   motor  truck- 

are  taking  business  away  from  the  railroad-,  they  are  doing 
so  Dot  leir  form  of  transport  is  more  economical, 

but  because  the  public  i-  subsidizing  them  out  of  the  public 
\   few  shippers  sei  un    the  ben  i   rate- 

hut  thi  whole  by  allowing  themselves  to  b   I 

for  hi  possible  the  opera* 

tion  of  uneconomii  transportation,     These  are  the 

*  the  British 
trhich  i-  reported   in  an  artii 

:  i  >    I  Minn,  editor  of  the 
i         Chai  of   the   motor  and   ship  owning 

to    Mi 
Dunn  inable  to  meet  squarely  the  criticism  that 

•      •  t  to  the 


public,  and  not  upon  the  rates  they  charge  without  taking  into 
account  the  use  of  a  right-of-way  which  they  have  practically 
free  of  cost  to  themselves.  The  competition  of  motor  trucks 
and  huso  and  steamers  on  the  inland  waterways  is  not  so 
serious  a  matter  for  the  railways  of  this  country  as  it  i-  for 
of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  serious  enough  even  in  this 
country  and  one  upon  which  the  public  is  not  well  informed. 
The  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Transport  brought  out  many 
argument-  on  both  -ides  of  the  case  and  the  article  we  pub- 
lish can  he  reafl  with  profit  by  all  railway  officers  who  desire 
to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  propagandists  for  the  sub- 
sidized forms  of  transport — the  motor  tru<  k  and  the  steam- 
boat: 


One  of  the   principal   reasons  why  many   railroads   still  buy 
shop   tools   and   equipment   on   a   price   basis    is   because  me- 
chanical department  officers  fail  to  con- 
The   Ultimate        vince  those  higher  up  that  poor  tools 
Cost  of  waste  annually,  and  sometimes  month- 

Poor  Tools  '>'•  many  times  their  first  cost.  Stand- 
ardized -mall  tools,  such  as  twist  drills 
and  reamers,  may  he  taken  a-  an  example.  Because  of  keen 
competition,  drill  manufacturers  must  he  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  competitors'  drills.  They  know  which  of  the 
companies  are  producing  good  drills  and  which  are  cutting 
the  corner-  here  and  then',  producing  less  efficient  drill-  at  a 
lower  price.  The  average  hole-producing  capacity  of  the 
various  makes  of  drills  and  reamers  are  known  to  the  in- 
dividual manufacturers,  and  when  the  latter  observe  that 
the  railroads  place  order-  time  after  time,  not  with  the  - 
ard  drill  manufacturers,  hut  with  some  little  company  which 
cuts  the  corners  and  then  cuts  the  price,  their  opinion  on 
railroad  buying  can  better  lie  imagined  than  expressed.  One 
drill  manufacturer,  in  explaining  the  situation  and  pointing 
out  the  false  economy  of  buying  shop  tools  solely  on  a 
price  ba>i>  expresses  himself  very  fairly  as  follows:  "You 
can  scarcely  blame  the  railroads,  handicapped  as  thev  have 
been  by  the  lack  of  actual  cash,  if  they  should  have  adopted 
tin-  policy  (price  buying)  for  a  few  months  or  a  year,  but 
now  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  little  over  a  year  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  let  up  in  it.  Not  only  in  our  line  hut  in 
many  lines  the  railroads  are  actually  losing  monev  bv  this 
short-sighted  policy."  The  cost  of  unit  producing,  rather 
than  the  cost  of  unit  purchase,  is  what  counts  in  Inning 
railway  -hop  machinery   and  tools.     Every  effort  should  be 

made  to  impress  thi-  fact  as  strongly  a-  possible  on  railroad 
executives  and  department  head-  responsible  for  the  actual 
plai  iiil;  of  order-.       It  i-  obviously  poor  bu  \e  five 

per  cent  on  the  COSI  of  a  drill  or  other  tool  and  send  it  to 
tin  -hop  where  it  break-  on  the  first  trial,  produce-  no  useful 
work,  and  ha-  to  be  -old  for  -crap.  Twi-t  drill-  are  typical 
of    main     other    standard    and    special    shop    tools    in    which 

quality    i-  the  tir-t  consideration,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 

tools  being  a   function  of  work  clone  rather  than   first  COSt 


Some  of  the  movements  lor  the  improvement  of  the  railroad 

-ervic  e  seem  to  be  all  right  except  in  the  one  particular  that 

they  do  not  go  far  enough.    A  new   -ta- 

Big   Questions     tj()n   building  sometimes  comforts  the 

for  Small  superintendent    in   such    an   extremely 

Station  Agents     satisfactory   wa)    that    he   temporarily 

forget-  the  tiftv    shabby  stations   that 

I    hi-   mind    night    and   day      or   ought    to   be       He   has 
done  well,   but   he  ha-  not   gone  verv   far.      The  letter  of  the 

\    nt  printed  in  tin-  issue  remind-  us  of  this 
dlroad   progn  lb    does   not   know  how  to 

apologia     lot    a    -low    claim   department    and    a    -e\erel\     Strict 

crtment       He  ret-  no  satisfaction   when   we  tell 
him  thai   freight  claim-  are  being  Settled  mu<  h  more  promptly 
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than  they  were  four  years  ago.  His  problem  is  to  answer 
the  dissatisfied  patron  now,  concerning  present  practice. 
Should  not  the  improvement  of  this  feature  of  the  service 

be  pushed  ten  times  harder  than  it  has  yet  been  pushed? 
And  the  refusal  to  give  credit  on  freight  bills — would  not  a 
local  banker  give  much  more  detailed  and  thorough  atten- 
tion to  this  point  than  you  arc  giving  to  it.  Mr.  Railroad 
1  reasurer?  If  you  must  be  strict  with  farmers  because  your 
country  station  agent  is  a  small-size  business  man,  or  is 
inexperienced,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  explain  that  point  much 
more  carefully  than  is  usually  done?  Getting  into  touch 
with  the  public  in  a  really  sympathetic  way  involves  a  heap 
of  work,  every  day ! 


Reduction  of  the  "Fair  Return" 

VERY  much  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  decision  in  the  recent 
general  rate  case  is  the  part  of  it  relative  to  the  per- 
centage of  net  return  the  railways  will  be  allowed  to  earn. 

The  opinion  specifically  holds  that  the  record  does  not 
-how  any  general  inefficiency  in  management.  It  states 
that  continuance  of  the  commission's  investigation  of  the 
value  of  the  railways  has  tended  to  confirm  the  tentative 
violation  made  by  it  in  the  rate  decision  in  1920.  These 
findings  should  help  to  create  a  healthy  public  opinion  re- 
garding railway  matters  and  to  stabilize  railway  securities. 

The  finding  reducing  the  average  rate  of  return  allowed 
to  be  earned  from  6  per  cent  to  5^4  has  an  exactly  opposite 
tendency.  On  the  basis  of  the  valuation  made  in  1920  it 
reduces  by  $47,250,000  the  amount  of  net  return  that  may 
be  earned  annually.  This  is  6  per  cent  on  eight  hundred 
million  dollars.  It  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
of  eight  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  amount  of  new  cap- 
ital which  the  railways  can  raise. 

The  commission  evidently  believed  that  the  railways,  if 
allowed  5^4  per  cent,  could  raise  enough  new  capital.  Past 
experience  and  present  conditions  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
this  belief  is  unfounded.  The  experience  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  indicated  that  under  normal  conditions  the  rail- 
ways need  to  earn  approximately  5^4  Per  cent  <>n  their 
properly  investment  in  order  to  raise  enough  new  capital. 
Their  valuation  is  less  than  their  property  investment  and 
therefore  experience  indicates  that  they  need  to  earn  more 
than  this  percentage  on  their  valuation.  Furthermore,  this 
experience  antedates  the  "recapture"  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  Under  these  provisions  all  railways  which  in 
any  year  earn  more  than  6  per  cent  must  pay  over  one-half 
of  the  surplus  to  the  government.  Thus  5^  per  cent  on 
the  valuation  probably  would  not  yield  the  railways  as  a 
whole  more  than  5 34  per  cent  on  their  valuation.  This  as 
an  average,  year  by  year,  would  certainly  have  been  too  low 
under  the  financial  conditions  before  the  war. 

The  present  general  financial  conditions  are  no  more 
favorable.  At  the  present  time  only  very  good  railway 
bonds  are  selling  in  the  open  market  on  a  five  per  cent  basis. 
A  higher  rate  would  have  to  be  paid  on  additional  and 
poorer  secured  bonds.  The  best  railway  stocks  are  selling 
on  a  basis  that  yield  six  to  seven  per  cent.  Railways  with 
only  average  credit  would  have  to  pay  higher  rates  than  these 
to  issue  new  securities,  while  railways  with  poor  credit 
would  have  to  pay  very  much  more,  if,  indeed,  they  could 
finance  them  at  all.  The  prices  of  the  securities  of  railways 
which  already  are  earning  approximately  the  return  which 
the  commission  holds  should  be  earned  as  an  average  seem  to 
make  clear  that  if  the  railways  as  a  whole  did  earn  this 
average  they  could  not  under  present  conditions  raise  the 
new  capital  needed  adequately  to  develop  their  facilities. 

The  situation  would  be  improved  if  railway  managers 
and  investors  could   feel  any  assurance  that  even  the  5^4 


per  unt  return  would  be  allowed  to  be  earned  as  an  aver- 
age, over  a  period  of  years.  The  unfortunate,  but  incon- 
trovertible fact,  however,  is  that  never  since  the  Hepburn  act 
went  into  effect  sixteen  years  ago  has  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  "made  good"  on  its  own  findings  regard- 
ing what  the  railways  should  be  allowed  to  earn.  It  so 
regulated  the  rates  that  the  percentage  of  net  return  earned 
declined  almost  constantly  during  the  ten  years,  1906  to 
1910.  The  commission  in  its  opinion  in  the  recent  rate  case 
frankly  recognized  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  rail- 
ways has  fallen  far  behind  what  it  should  have  been.  The 
commission's  policy  in  regulating  rates  has  contributed  more 
toward  arresting  their  development  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  older  members  of  the  commission  probably 
will  not  admit  this.     It  must  be  plain  to  the  newer  members. 

The  commission  has  made  a  mistake  in  reducing  the  "fair 
return.''  The  law  makes  it  its  duty  to  allow  the  railways 
under  efficient  and  economical  management  to  earn  enough 
net  return  to  enable  them  to  furnish  sufficient  railway  trans- 
portation for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  railways 
cannot  even  hope  to  do  this  unless  they  are  allowed  to  earn 
a  net  return  averaging  at  least  5%  per  cent  in  both  good 
years  and  bad  years.  That  means,  of  course,  that  if  they 
earn  less  than  5^4  per  cent  in  bad  years  they  must  be  al- 
lowed to  earn  equal  additional  amounts  in  good  years.  It  is 
most  doubtful  if  even  then  the  railway  facilities  of  the 
country  could  be  adequately  developed. 

The  railways  should  not  accept  this  part  of  the  commis- 
sion's decision  without  the  most  vigorous  protest.  It  would 
be  easy  under  normal  business  conditions  to  correct  a  reduc- 
tion of  rates  made  to  produce  an  adequate  return  if  the 
reduction  of  rates  proved  too  great.  It  would  probably  prove 
far  more  difficult  to  secure  an  advance  in  a  rate  of  return 
held  to  be  reasonable  once  it  had  been  both  established  by 
the  commission  and  tacitly  accepted  by  the  railways.  A 
return  of  six  per  cent  is  the  very  minimum  which  the  rail- 
ways should  be  asked  to  accept.  It  is  the  least  under  which 
it  is  conceivable  that  they  can  raise  enough  new  capital  ade- 
quately to  develop  their  facilities.  Therefore,  it  is  the  least 
to  which  in  the  public  interest  the  commission  should  have 
even  considered  restricting  them. 


Equipment  Orders  in  May 

The  domestic  orders  for  freight  cars  reported  in  the  four 
issues  of  the  Railway  Age  in  May  totaled  18,427;  for 
passenger  cars,  235,  and  for  locomotives,  99.  Among  the  im- 
portant freight  car  orders  were  included  3,000  for  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  6,140  for  the  Southern,  2,300  for  the  Katy, 
2,000  for  the  Santa  Fe,  etc.  The  passenger  car  orders  in- 
cluded among  others,  100  for  the  Southern,  63  for  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  30  for  the  Katy.  The  leading  locomotive 
purchases  were  50  for  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  20 
for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  orders  of  freight  cars,  pas- 
senger cars  and  locomotives  reported  in  May  were,  in  each 
case,  less  than  in  April  but  greater  than  the  figure  for  any 
previous  month  of  1922  except  April. 

The  real  news  in  the  equipment  figures,  however,  is  con- 
tained in  the  five  months'  totals,  and  particularly  the  freight 
car  totals.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Railway  Age 
has  reported  in  its  equipment  and  supplies  column  the  placing 
of  orders  for  a  total  of  77,053  freight  cars,  1,195  passenger 
cars  and  460  locomotives.  The  buying  movement  that  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  freight  car  figure  is  the  interesting  detail,  for 
a  comparison  with  previous  years  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
freight  cars  we  are  now  observing  the  largest  buying  movement 
of  rolling  stock  for  domestic  service  that  we  have  had  for  a 
period  of  no  less  than  10  years.  The  five  months'  total  for 
1922 — 77,053  cars — compares  with  a  figure  for  all  12  months 
of  1921   of  but  23,346;   of  1920,  84,207    (which  the  1922 
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orders  will  soon  exceed);  of  1919,  22,062,  and  of  1917,  79,- 
367.  In  1912,  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
period,  the  domestic  freight  car  purchases  totaled  234,758. 
The  best  year  since  1912  has  been  1916,  in  which  year  170,- 
054  ears  were  ordered.  Orders  for  1922  to  date  are  consider- 
ably ahead  of  1916,  for  in  the  first  five  months  of  1916  the 
orders  totaled  4'). 551.  or  17,500  less  than  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1922. 

'H.F.RS 

Freight  cars  Passenger  cars 

f * ,  , * ,       , * , 

1916           1922            1916  1922  1916 

January    5              231  7.960         14,61  J  235 

February    8             272  14,771          9,323  160 

March      76               634  6.550          14,  25 

April     27-'               178  29,345            7,228  540 

May     99               248  18,427            4.154  235 

Total    5    months. ...   460  1.563  77.053  49,551  1,195  736 

The  total  passenger  car  orders  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1922  has  been  1,195,  which  compares  with  a  figure  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1916  of  736.  In  1916,  as  a  whole,  the 
passenger  car  orders  totaled  2,544,  but  this  total  ran  about 
hind  the  totals  for  1913  and  1915.  The  locomotive 
orders  have  not  been  doing  so  well  comparatively  as  the  car 
orders.  The  1922  first  five  months'  figure  of  460  compares 
with  1.315  for  the  first  five  months  of  1916.  The  total 
domestic  locomotive  orders  in  1916  were  2,910,  that  year 
being  the  best  from  1913  to  date. 


The  First  of  the  Wage 

Reduction  Decisions 


In  nil  iii-i  of  tl"  series  of  decisions  on  the  petitions  of 
the  roads  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  certain  classes 
of  their  employees,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  authorized 
decreases  of  approximately  13  per  rent  in  the  rates  for  main- 
tenance of  way  forces.  Adtlition.il  decisions  affecting  the 
shop  craft-  nid  clerical  ami  oilier  employees  are  expected 
within  a  few  days.  These  reductions  will  ail  become  effective 
on  July   1 . 

It  i-  estimated  that  the  decision  alread)   announced  will 
gave  th  -  r8,000,000  annually  and  with 

the  reduction  of  nearly  $150,000,000   in  the  maintenance  of 
way  payroll  of  a  year  ago,  will  redi  penditure  for 

i     tmually 

from  the  higb  point  of  1920.   The  reduction  which  lias  just 
been  made  publii   follows  i  lost  I  freight 

minimi  ed  I'  mmission  on 

May  tin-  on   July   1.  whit  h  it   i-  estimated  will 

reduce  tin-  revenues  of  the  road-  by  approximately  $225.- 

It    i-    evident    that    tin-    n 
announced  and  the  ppear  will  go  far  in  offsetting 

m  revenue. 

ion  i-  m  ,ii  i  il  trend  oi 

It  follows  tin-  tl'i  line  in  the  i  osl  of  In  in 
differentia]  between  tl" 

for  wbii  h  the)  i  an  lecun 
labor  m  the  market,    It  i-  tin-  differential  which  has  given 

tin-    in  much     work     in 

i  hen    m  nut. 
•  it-  height,  this  reduction  will  do  much  to 

vitv. 

•  mi    the    |uv    of    tin-    two 

■  ..  mmim  for  tin-  roadi  to  pa) 


their  foremen  a  sufficient  rate  to  make  this  position  attractive 
to  men  of  the  proper  caliber.  There  is  a  sentiment  in  some 
quarters  that  the  roads  should  not  take  advantage  of  any 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  their  foremen,  but  should  hold 
tin  in  where  they  arc  and  thereby  attract  a  better  class  of  men 
as  the  wages  in  other  industries  and  in  other  branches  of 
railway  service  decline.  In  contrast  with  the  action  with 
reference  to  track  foremen,  the  Labor  Board  has  decreased 
the  spread  slightly  between  skilled  mechanics  and  their 
foremen. 

The  reduction  of  a  year  ago  removed  the  increase  given 
unskilled  labor  in  July,  1920,  and  the  present  reduction 
takes  away  5  of  the  12  cents  granted  the  men  in  Supplement 
No.  8  to  General  Order  No.  27  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, issued  in  September,  1918.  Insofar  as  skilled  labor 
and  foremen  are  concerned,  the  new  rates  will  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  those  established  in  July,  1920. 

This  decision  again  emphasizes  the  impracticability  of 
fixing  uniform  wages  which  are  equally  applicable  over  a 
wide  area,  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  local  conditions 
and  the  constant  change  in  these  conditions  from  day  to  day. 
In  most  localities,  the  roads  can  take  advantage  of  the  reduc- 
tions authorized  and  still  retain  their  forces  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  new  rates  will  still  l>e  considerably  above  those 
prevailing  in  other  industries.  However,  in  the  industrial 
centers  where  activity  is  becoming  more  marked  there  are 
already  indications  of  a  shortage  of  labor,  even  with  the 
rates  now  paid,  and  predictions  are  now  being  made  freely 
that  the  roads  will  not  only  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  reductions  authorized  in  these  centers,  but  may  even 
be  forced  to  raise  their  rates  to  secure  the  necessary  men.  In 
other  words,  as  the  wages  of  railway  employees  are  gradually 
approaching  those  in  other  industries,  it  is  evident  that  they 
must  he  fixed  as  they  always  have  been  fixed  by  the  relation 
between  the  supply  and  demand  in  each  locality  if  the  roads 
are  to  secure  the  quality  and  numbers  of  men  they  require 
at  reasonable  rati--. 


New    Books 

Mechanical  Appliances  for  Handling  Railway  Traffic,  by  I 

Bulkeley.      132   Pages,  5   in.   631   "!\i   in.,   illustrated,  bound  in 
cloth.    Publislied  by  the  Railway  Gaselte,  London,  England. 

As  the  importance,  ami  in  many  cases  the  absolute  necessity, 
of  material  handling  devices  i-  being  more  clearly  recognized 
ever)    '  -  this  will  be  of  interest 

to  many,    While  the  author,  who  is  connected  with  the  (ireat 
□   Railway,   has  evidently   had   in  mind   primarily  the 
needs  of  freight  houses,  transfer  points,  terminal-  and  d.»k>. 
■  if  the  dt  vi.e-  ami  methods  shown  are  also  of  use  at 
storehouses,  shop-,  roundhouses  and  other  | 

1  »f  the  94  illustrations,  tin-  majority  -how  different 
of  material   handling  ma.  hinen    in   actual   service  moving 
various  materials  under  diverse  conditions,    In  addition  to 
these   application   photographs  then  1    diagrams 

showing  principles  involved;  also  methods  ami  arrangements 
that  have  been  found  to  be  sun. --ful.  Such  lommonL  1111- 
ployed  devices  a-  wedges,  jacks,  chain  and  rope  blocks,  hand 
winches,  ropes,  hooka  and  dcrriik-  are  treated  tir-t. 
Following  thi-  i-  a  chapter  on  portable  devices,  including 
''ml,-,  industrial  power  trucks,  tractors,  trail  rs.  port- 
able ci  ta  kers  and  various  types  of  portable  com 

treats  of  cranes,  continuous  conveyors  ami 

various  combined  appliai  trii  telphers  and  overhead 

1  ibed  ami  shown  in  use.    Chapter! 

on  highway  cartage,  dock   working  .mil  the  equipment   for 

mediun  [hi  stations  and  storehouses  complete  the 

book. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


N 'Illltlllllllllltllllll Ill linilllllUllinilllHIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIlfr 

[The  Railway  Age  welcomes  Idlers  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.  The  editors  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  farts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

"Stop"  versus  "Danger" 

at  Highway  Crossings 

Baltimore,  Md. 

To  the  Editor: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Danger?"  The  traveler 
on  the  highway  encounters  a  variety  of  signs  such  as  "danger 

CURVE     AHEAD,"     Or     "DANGER — SCHOOL GO     SLOW,"     Or 

"danger — one  way  bridge."  The  motorist  becomes  so  ac- 
customed to  seeing  these  signs,  that  he  seldom  pays  attention 
to  them  other  than  perhaps  to  slightly  reduce  the  speed  of 
his  car.  In  fact,  the  observance  of  the  word  "danger"  as 
applied  to  these  warnings  appears  to  mean  merely  driving 
at  reduced  speed. 

A  railroad  crossing  is  always  dangerous;  but  a  crossing 
signal  displaying  the  restrictive  indication  means  but  one 
thing — train  approaching,  stop!  The  motorist  seeing  the 
word  "danger"  displayed  is  likely  to  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  situation  is  dangerous  enough  for  him  to 
stop  his  car.  The  word  "stop,"  however,  has  but  one  mean- 
ing; it  can  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind.  "Stop"  is  a  command 
addressed  to  the  motorist  personally.  The  word  "danger"  is 
merely  descriptive  of  conditions  as  they  exist  at  that  point. 
It  is  impersonal. 

A  signal  indication,  to  be  effective,  should  be  as  simple 
and  readable  as  possible.  The  word  "danger"  contains  so 
many  letters  that  it  must  necessarily  be  printed  in  smaller 
type  than  would  be  needed  for  a  shorter  word.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  read  as  easily  or  from  as  great  a  distance  as  this 
simple  word,  containing  only  four  letters,  displayed  in  large 
type — STOP.  Charles  Adler,  Jr., 

Signal   Engineer,   Maryland  &   Pennsylvania   R.   R. 


Educate  the  Public  as  to 

Motor  Truck  Competition 

Illmo,   Mo. 

To  the  Editor: 

Motor  truck  transportation  on  highways  built  and  main- 
tained at  public  expense,  has  been  discussed  from  various 
angles  in  the  technical  journals,  the  magazines,  and  in  the 
dailies.  Some  classes  of  people  even  take  the  view  that  the 
motor  truck  has  come  to  displace  the  railways  and  that  the 
latter  are  about  to  lose  the  pre-eminent  place  that  they  have 
held  in  the  transportation  field. 

Numerous  problems  remain  to  be  solved  in  the  transpor- 
tation field.  As  regards  railroad  transportation,  stockholders, 
officials  and  employees  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the  solution 
of  the  varied  problems;  this  is  particularly  true  of  questions 
relative  to  working  conditions  and  compensation.  There  is, 
however,  every  reason  why  all  three  parties  should  agree  as 
to  just  what  our  policy  should  be  regarding  highway  con- 
struction. 

Highway  programs  of  large  magnitude  are  going  forward 
at  a  rapid  pace.  Should  these  highways,  built  at  public  ex- 
pense, be  designed  and  constructed  to  take  care  of  transpor- 


tation that  is  not  now  adequately  furnished  by  the  railways, 
thus  making  them  feeders  to  the  railways,  or  should  they  be 
designed  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  making  them  com- 
petitors for  tile  transportation  that  is  now  taken  care  of  by 
the  railways? 

If  motor  truck  transportation  is  as  economical,  or  more 
so,  than  rail  transportation,  we  could  ignore  the  issue  alto- 
gether; but  if  rail  transportation  is  the  more  economical, 
should  not  the  army  of  men  interested  in  railroads  make 
their  views  known  to  the  public,  with  a  united  front,  as  to 
what  they  are  paying  for  motor  truck  transportation?  This 
has  no  reference  to  short  hauls,  which  is  the  legitimate  field 
for  the  motor  truck. 

Again,  should  not  the  army  of  men  interested  in  railroads 
use  their  influence  on  the  public  to  get  more  adequate  license 
fees  for  vehicles  using  the  highways  so  as  to  transfer  a  more 
just  proportion  of  original  cost  and  maintenance  from  the 
taxpayer  to  the  user  who  receives  the  benefits?  Certainly 
no  large  body  of  our  citizens  are  better  fitted  to  educate  the 
public  along  these  lines  than  those  interested  in  the  rail- 
roads. If  this  feature  of  the  highway  problem  is  put  before 
the  public  on  the  basis  of  the  economics  involved,  results 
should  be  obtained  that  will  benefit  us  all.  Each  individual 
acting  independently  would  have  some  effect  but  united 
action  should  be  certain  of  success. 

An  Employee. 


Some  Queries  from  a  Station  Agent 

Prairie  Plains,  IS.   S.  A. 

lo  the  Editor: 

I  hope  it  is  not  true,  as  you  seem  to  imply  in  your  edi- 
torial note  (May  6,  page  1049)  that  the  Central  of  Georgia 
never  has  to  apologize  for  poor  service  except  in  connection 
with  the  quality  or  quantity  of  its  locomotive  service;  for 
any  road  which  was  so  nearly  perfect  as  that  would  exer- 
cise a  baneful  influence — in  the  envy  which  it  would  inspire 
in  the  breasts  of  the  men  on  other  railroads  who  have  to 
meet  the  public.  Most  of  us  have  to  try  to  utilize  the  "hu- 
man equation"  in  a  good  many  different  directions  to  make 
up  for  all  sorts  of  equations,  human  and  other,  which  are 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

You  expect  us  local  agents  to  have  a  lively  imagination; 
but  where  are  we  to  get  the  material  for  it  to  feed  on? 
When  our  freight  claim  department  takes  three  months  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  pay  a  damage  bill  that  I  know 
ought  to  have  been  paid  within  a  week,  I  confess  that  my 
imagination  is  not  equal  to  making  up  a  suitable  excuse. 
I  want  a  full  explanation  from  the  general  manager,  worded 
just  as  he  would  word  it  if  the  claimant  were  a  friend  of 
his  (he  is  a  friend  of  mine)  and  called  in  person  at  head- 
quarters. I  can,  of  course,  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  our 
road,  and  claim  that  its  love  for  its  patrons  is  so  great  that 
a  three  months'  wait  for  a  $50  damage  bill  ought  to  be  for- 
gotten; but  still  I  want  to  see  the  general  manager's  exact 
words — not  a  brief  hint  which  he  has  never  taken  the  time 
to  put  on  paper. 

Refusing  to  trust  a  consignee  for  a  freight  bill,  or  to  ac- 
cept his  check,  when  he  is  a  reputable  citizen  who  is  trusted 
everywhere  else,  is  another  feature  in  which  an  agent  has  to 
be  able  to  spin  out  a  large  story  of  railroad  virtues  if  he  is 
to  offset  the  determined  ill-feeling  of  the  patron.  The  man's 
freight  bill  may  not  be  more  than  $25.  Someone  ought  to 
estimate  how  much  money  is  lost  in  a  year,  or  a  series  of 
years,  by  a  road  which  allows  its  local  agents  some  discre- 
tion in  this  matter. 

Please  answer  these  questions.  Then  I  will  send  vou 
some  more.  L.  F.  A. 
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But  the  Traffic  Is  Not  Always  Light 

Salt    Lake,    t 

To  the  Editor: 

The  editorial  in  the  issue  of  April  22.  "Light  Traffic  an 
itruction,"  is  interesting  but  some  suggestions  to 
the  construction  man  may  also  be  to  the  point.  It  is  con- 
ceded  that  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  the  use  of  the  existing 
track  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  construction  of  second  track. 
However,  under  certain  heavy  traffic  conditions  work  may 
inized  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  operated  main  line  for 
construction  purposes  and  in  a  way  that  may  effect  a  saving 
in  construction  costs  by  eliminating  delays  to  work  trains 
attempting  to  use  the  operated  main  line. 

writer   has   in   mind   the   closing   of   the   gaps   in   the 
second  tract  on  tl  '  Granger  in  I'M  7. 

where  a  section  52  miles  long  was  built  with  very  lit 
of  the  existing  main  track.  Traffic  had  reached  over  70 
train  movement-  per  day  on  single  track.  The  schedule  of 
Qger  trains  was  such  that  the  larger  part  of  the  day, 
from  abi  ut  seven  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening, 
was  free  of  passenger  trains  on  this  52  miles.  Naturally, 
the  operating  officers  took  advantage  of  this  for  freight  train 
movement-.  A  flock  of  seven  or  eight  freight  trains  would 
reach  one  end  of  this  piece  of  single  track  about  7  a.  m. 
ready  to  be  driven  across  No  sooner  would  the  last  one 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  single  track  than  a  flock  from  the 
opposite  direction  would  take  its  turn. 

The  plight  of  the  construction  engineer  with  one  or  two 
work  trains  loaded  with  men  and  material  can  well  he  im- 
agined. Five  <>r  -i\  hours  of  this  for  a  day  or  two  soon 
brought  him  to  time.  He  could  get  the  chief  dispatcher  or 
the  trainmaster  on  the  telephone,  hut  the  voice  on  the  other 
end.  already  with  tear-  in  it.  would  come  back  something 
like  this:  'Well.  Mr.  Man.  you  may  know  your  construction 
end — we  assume  you  do — hut  the  geni  ral  manager  ha-  told 
US  what  will  happen  if  we  do  not  get  these  train-  over  the 
road."  Tlu-  construction  engineer  had  been  an  operating  offi- 
cer and  understood  "the  language."  On  the  other  hand,  that 
general  manager  had  said  to  the  ((instruction  engineer 
that  tiiis  pie  I  track  was  worth  something  like  a 

thousand  dollars  a  minute  to  him. 

grading  wa-  therefore  done  by  contractors  with  very 
little  use  of  existing  tracks.  A  Harri-  tracklayer  was  quickly 
in-tailed  at  one  end  and  an  improvised  tracklayer  for  han- 
dling rails  with  a  bunch  of  team-  for  hauling  ties,  at  the 
other.  Everybody  wa-  happy  at  once.  The  tracklaying 
showed  regular  progress  each  day.  Temporary  bridges  al- 
the  tracklaying  to  proceed  with  little  delay;  these  were 
replaced  later  when  timi  I       cost  of  work  inci- 

dent  to  work  train  delay   wa-  eliminated. 

It  i-  well  and  good  to  do  work  when  traffic  is  light  hut 
perhaps  the  gentleman  at  tlie  head  who  furnishes  the  -inew- 
of  war  i-  i!  tch  up  Id-  "psychological 

moments  "    It  is  then  up  to  the  held  man  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion, and  with  a  little  ingenuity  lie  ma)   do  this  and  perhaps 

\\    R    Armstri 
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Educating  and  Training  Railroaders 

i     in    i 

Wit!  tO   the   letter    from    <  hi-     E     Farke-   pub- 
lished f                  of  March  4,  in  which  some 
doubt  '  ■  what  was  meant  by  a  ■ 
in.  i, t  in  nr                                       published  in  your  issue 

•mil    wa-   written    for   the 

m  Rnilwa)    Club  and  your  version  of  il   was    i  •  on 
dderabl] 

heard   the   full   |  my  meaning 


would  have  been  made  clear  to  him.  The  paper  was  an 
answer  to  a  question  arising  out  of  a  previous  paper  on 
"Regulation — Super-regulation — Strangulation."  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  that  railroads  were  unable  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance from  educational  institutions,  which,  for  instance,  the 
engineering,  medical  or  legal  professions  might.  The  rail- 
road situation  is  so  complex  that  a  man  given  any  stereotyped 
course  of  training  is  not  likely  to  lie  able  successfully  to 
le  with  its  problems. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  design 
and  construct  a  car  to  carry  a  certain  load,  but  when  draw- 
ings are  made  it  is  found  there  are  many  requirements  of 
safety  appliance  law  to  be  met  and  this  will  alter  the 
design;  next  shippers'  requirements  enter  into  its  construc- 
tion, and  when  these  have  been  met  it  is  found  that  the  cost 
of  loading  and  unloading  have  been  increased,  and  more- 
over changes  must  lie  made  to  permit  of  the  car  being  re- 
paired at  -in. ill  points  where  facilities  are  poor;  and  so  on 
through  various  changes  until  the  car  has  increased  in 
weight  and  greater  braking  requirements  become  necessarx  : 
ultimately  the  average  weight  of  a  train  ha-  grown  so  as  to 
interfere  with  track  conditions,  bridge  strains,  etc.  Larger 
engines  are  necessitated,  coal  bills  become  higher,  round- 
houses have  to  lie  altered,  turn-tables  increased  in  length, 
etc..  etc. 

In  every  phase  of  railroading  this  dove-tailing  throughout 
every  move  will  be  found  until  one  realizes  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  railroad  work  in  all 
departments  before  one  can  hope  to  attain  success  in  his  own 
particular  branch.  For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  simpler  to 
take  experienced  railroad  men  and  educate  or  teach  them  the 
requirements  of  modern  improvements,  altered  designs  and 
(hanged  conditions  than  it  is  to  take  men  who  have  had  a 
good  college  or  university  education  and  teach  them  the 
various  phases  of  railroading. 

At  the  same  time  I  Strongly  believe  that  the  young  man 
entering  the  railroad  who  has  attended  an  up-to-date  tech- 
nical school  is  well  equipped  to  commence  learning  the 
varied  phases  of  railroading  and  I  further  believe  that  our 
educational  institutions  could  develop  a  special  course  of 
training  that  would  even  better  tit  those  wishing  to  take  up 
this  work. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Parke-'  remark  that  mast  of  the  educa- 
tional schemes  yet  inaugurated  in  railroads  have  failed  I 
would  say  that  we  have  no  intention  of  allowing  our  scheme 
to  collapse.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  ncarh  four  \ears 
now  and  by  preparing  and  spreading  the  information  among 
our  employees  and  then  holding  monthly  examinations,  the 
re-ults  of  which  arc  duly  recorded  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
lion,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  find  among  our  cm- 
-  men  whose  ability  can  be  turned  to  mutual  profit, 
that    would   Otherwise   remain   in   obscurity. 

(        (".       I  I    M    M 
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PRESIDENT    IIvrwm.   has   reached    the   conclusion   that    action    in 
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Motor  and  Inland  Water  Versus  Rail  Transport 


Necessity  for  Each  Paying  Its  Way,  Instead  of  Burdening  Tax- 
payers, Emphasized  at  Transport  Meeting 


By   Samuel 
Editor  of  the 

Attendance  at  the  three-day  Congress  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Transport,  which  ended  today,  would 
have  convinced  any  American  student  of  transportation 
that,  at  least  when  rival  means  of  transport  are  involved, 
human  nature  is  precisely  the  same  in  Great  Britain  as  in 
the  United  States. 

There  were  papers  and  discussions  on  both  motor  high- 
way transport  and  inland  waterways,  as  well  as  specifically 
on  railway  matters.  There  were  speakers  who  emphasized 
the  principle,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States,  that  in  com- 
paring the  cost  of  water  or  motor  transport  with  that  of 
railway  service  the  total  cost  incurred,  not  merely  the  rates 
charged  the  shipper,  should  be  compared.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  the  rates  charged  the  shipper  do  not  measure  the 
total  economic  cost  of  water  or  highway  transport,  because 
waterways  and  highways  are  built  and  maintained  mainly 
from  taxes  paid  by  the  general  public,  and  these  taxes  must 
be  added  to  the  rates  paid  by  the  shipper  before  any  fair 
comparison  can  be  made  between  the  costs  of  water,  motor 
and  railway  transport. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  inland  water 
and  highway  transport  persistently  evaded  the  issue  thus 
squarely  presented.  None  of  them  would  discuss  the  question 
whether,  including  the  expense  of  providing  and  maintain- 
ing inland  waterways  or  highways,  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  considerable  distances  by  them  actually  is 
more  or  less  than  the  total  cost  by  railway.  They  preferred 
— as  is  always  true  in  the  United  States — to  dwell  upon  the 
general  advantages  derived  by  the  public  from  taxing  itself 
to  provide  and  support  waterways  and  highways — as  if  even 
greater  general  advantages  are  not  derived  from  the  de- 
velopment of  railways,  especially  if  and  when  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railways  results  in  passengers  and  goods  being 
transported  at  a  lower  total  cost  than  they  can  be  trans- 
ported by  other  means. 

Moved  to  Generosity  With  Another's  Funds 

The  defenders  of  motor  transport  service  rendered  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  sup- 
posed indirect  benefits  derived  by  the  public  from  it  that 
they  caused  Sir  Alexander  Gibb  to  tell  a  story.  He  said 
they  reminded  him  of  the  Scotchman  who  on  a  Sunday 
morning  was  so  moved  by  the  parson's  sermon  on  the  duty 
of  generous  giving  that  he  emptied  his  neighbor's  purse  into 
the  collection  plate.  Automobile  manufacturers  and  shippers 
in  Great  Britain  have  the  same  generous  willingness  as  in 
the  United  States  to  empty  the  taxpayer's  pocket  to  increase 
their  sales  and  reduce  their  freight  bills,  largely  regardless 
of  whether  thereby  the  total  cost  incurred  by  the  nation  as 
a  whole  is  reduced  or  increased. 

As  waterway  and  motor  highway  transportation,  in  com- 
parison with  transportation  by  rail,  are  the  subjects  of 
animated  discussion  in  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  as  motor  transport  especially  is  relatively  much 
more  highly  developed  in  the  latter  country  than  in  most 
parts  of  our  own,  a  summary  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
on  these  subjects  at  the  Congress  of  the  Institute  of  Trans- 
port will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  many  readers  of  the 
Railway  Age. 


O.   Dunn 
Railway  Age 

London,    May    19. 

Great  Increase  of  Taxes  for  Highways 

"The  Finance  of  the  Modern  Highway — A  Problem  and 
a  Solution"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  presented  by  Dixon 
H.  Davies.  Mr.  Davies  said  that  freight  shipped  by  rail- 
way in  Great  Britain  pays  probably  eight  to  twelve  times 
as  much  toward  the  provision,  upkeep  and  renewal  of  the 
road  upon  which  it  travels  as  does  freight  shipped  by  motor 
truck.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  it  is  probably  twice  as 
expensive  to  provide,  maintain  and  renew  a  suitable  track 
for  heavy  motor  traffic  as  to  provide,  maintain  and  renew  a 
first-class  railway.  To  a  great  and  increasing  extent  the  dif- 
ference is  not  made  up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  maintenance 
and  renewal  of  the  highways  is  running  into  arrear.  This 
is  occurring  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  increasingly  heavy 
expenditure  from  local  taxes  is  being  made  on  the  highways. 
The  sum  annually  provided  from  this  source  is  now  about 
£40,000,000  annually.  This  is  three  times  what  it  was  in 
1913;  and  other  speakers  pointed  out  that  in  1913  there  had 
been  a  large  increase  since  a  few  years  before.  "The  call 
upon  the  rates"  (local  taxes),  Mr.  Davies  said,  "has  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  grievous  burden.  .  .  .  The  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  receiving  applications  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  closing  of  roads  against  motor  traffic.  The 
roads  approaching  the  part  of  London  are  so  inadequate  that 
the  movement  is  reduced  to  an  average  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  subject  to  occasional  blocks  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  how  long  it  will  take  to  reach  a  particular  dock. 

Cost  $22,500  to  $450,000  a  Mile 

"The  mileage  of  the  English  and  Scottish  roads  is  177,- 
306,  of  which  36,589  miles  are  already  listed  as  classified 
roads.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  a  road  for  motor  traffic 
varies  from  £5,000  to  £100,000  ($22,500  to  $450,000  in 
American  money  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  varying 
according  to  local  circumstances  and  the  weight  of  the  traffic 
passing.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  satisfactory  scheme 
for  equipping  the  country  with  motor  roads  could  be  carried 
through  for  a  capital  expenditure  less  than  500  millions 
sterling  (about  $2,250,000,000).  The  cost  of  this  on  a  5 
per  cent  basis,  with  a  provision  for  renewal  every  ten  years 
would  be  about  65  millions  ($292,500,000)  per  annum,  and 
this  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the  revenue  from  rates 
(local  taxes)  which  would  be  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  maintenance  and  the  costs  of  other  unclassified 
roads.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  country  can  be 
equipped  with  a  complete  system  of  arterial  communication 
adapted  for  fast  moving  and  heavy  mechanical  traffic  for 
much  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  railway  system, 
constructed  as  that  was  when  wages  and  prices  were  very 
much  lower." 

Mr.  Davies  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  public  would 
never  be  willing  to  pay  in  taxes  the  sums  necessary  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  such  a  system  of  highways.  "One  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  sound  method  is  a 
direct  charge  on  the  traffic  itself,  which  can  be  passed  and 
ultimately  met  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the  articles 
carried.  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  quite  without  reason  or 
justice  that  the  manufacturer,  or  the  packer,  or  the  printer 
who  receives  cotton  or  cotton  goods  by  rail  should  be  charged 
lor  the  provision  and  upkeep  of  the  road  over  which  they 
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have  travelled,  and  that  the  trader  who  receives  correspond- 
ing goods  by  motor  lorry  should  have  a  present  made  to 
him  of  Dearly  the  whole  amount  of  these  costs." 

He  pointed  out  that  under  such  a  system  there  would  be 
a  natural  tendency  for  more  and  more  freight  to  leave  the 
railway  and  go  by  the  highway;  that  the  railways  would  be 
forced,  in  consequence,  to  raise  their  rates  on  the  remaining 
traffic;  that  this  would  drive  still  more  traffic  to  the  highway, 
preventing  development  of  the  railways  and  increasing  the  ' 
cost  of  the  highway  maintenance  and  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer.-: that  finally  the  public  would  refuse  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  to  maintain  the  highway,  the  result  being  its  deteriora- 
tion and  destruction  under  the  increased  business;  and  that 
thus  finally  transportation  both  by  the  railways  and  by 
motors  on  the  highways  would  become  inadequate  and 
demoralized. 

Tax  on  Motor  Vehicles  Should  Be  Greatly  Increased 

The  only  preventive  of  this  ultimate  outcome,  he  con- 
tended, is  to  make  motor  traffic  contribute  it-  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  providing,  maintaining  and  renewing  the  high- 
way. A  motor  truck  now  pays  a  tax  of  30  pounds  ($135  )  a 
year,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  it  runs  30,000  miles  a 
year,  makes  it  a  contributer  to  the  roads  to  the  extent  of  J  ( 
of  a  penny  ('_.  cent,  American  money)  per  ton  mile.  In 
order  to  equate  the  position  between  road  and  rail  this 
obviously  inadequate  tax  should  be  raised  to  about  360 
pounds  ($1,620).  There  are  at  present  approximately  180,- 
000  commeri  ial  vehicles  on  the  road,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  so  that  a  tax  of  360  pounds  would  produce  the 
65  millions  a  year  required,  allowing  for  a  considerable 
rebate  upon  commercial  passenger  vehicles. 

objection  to  a  heavy  vehicle  tax  is  that  it  bears  so 
hardly  upon  those  who  do  not  keep  their  vehicles  in  regu- 
lar occupation;  for  them  the  fairest  tax  is  unquestionably 
the  petrol  tax.  A  good  many  of  the  objections  raised  to  a 
petrol  tax  levied  at  the  source  might  be  met  by  the  device 
of  a  recording  petrol  meter  attached  to  the  car." 

\-  i  means  of  making  tin-  total  cost  of  transport  by  high- 
way less   than   it   is   now.   Mr.    Davie-   suggested    the  making 

of  "plateways  '  on  and  off  which  vehicles  using  the  highwa) 
move  at  their  pleasure.     He  suggested  the  provision 
of   these    plate-ways    by    private    capital    which    would    be 
allowed  to  *  barge  a  toll  i 

Sir  William  Acworth's  Opinions 

■  rth  concurred  in  the  principle  that  corn- 
men  ial  traffic,  moved  by  highway,  like  railway  train, .  should 

be  made  to  contribute  it-   fair  -hare  toward   the  intere-t   and 

maintenance  charges  of  the  highway.     He  advocated  taxing 

highway  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  the  mileage  run  by  them 

ing  the  fairest  to  all  .la--.-  of  users  of  such  vehicles, 

i  shippers  and  persons  interested  in  the  manufactun 

hides  or  interested  in  their  operation  for  com 

mercial  purposes  vigorou  I    Mi     Davies'  proposi 

tion  t!  nl.l   l„-   levied   on    JU(  li   vrhi.  les   in   i 

don  to  their  use  of  the  highways     They  contended  thi 

dready  had  had  an  adverse  effe<  t 

upon  the  motor  industry,     They  claimed   tin-  burden   put 

upon  •  for  tin  maintenance  of  the  highways  was 

rated      ["he  highways,  they  contended,  are  provided 

and  maintained   for  the  M|  ,t  would 

p  on.  i il .i r  i  i  make 

them  pay  m  proportion  to  their  use        \t  no  |>oint  in  the  ,|i- 

■■  ho  took  thi-  position  meet  -|uarelv 

thepn  ut  ible  and  contrary  to  publii 

■ho  provide  one  mean-  of  transportation 

Ites  SUffil  lent  to  .  ..-, 

providing  and  maintaining  the  higl 

'  hfl   provide   another   mi 

:i  i by  motor  i  are  furnished  a  highway  virtually 


at  public  expense  and  enabled  to  take  traffic  from  the  rail- 
way by  making  rates  which  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  only. 

Railway  Seeks  Power  to  Conduct  Highway  Transport 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on  at  the  Congress  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  taking  testimony  on  a  bill  promoted  by  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway  to  give  it  the  right  to 
rentier  motor  transport  service  by  highway.  The  bill  is 
opposed  by  some  shippers  and  others  on  the  ground,  among 
other  reasons,  that  the  London  &  Northwestern  might  so 
conduct  its  highway  transport  business  as  unfairly  to  com- 
pete with  and  drive  out  independent  concerns  furnishing 
motor  transport.  .  The  London  &  Northwestern  has  agreed 
to  the  insertion  of  various  provisions  in  the  bill  to  safeguard 
against  this.  There  is  fear  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  it  will 
contain  so  many  restrictions  on  the  railway's  freedom  of 
action  that  it  will  not  be  very  helpful  in  enabling  it  to  meet 
motor  truck  competition. 

Discussion  of  Inland  Waterways 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  on  inland  waterways  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  discussion  on  motor  transport. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  a  member  of  Parliament,  presented 
a  paper  entitled  "Inland  Water  Transport — A  Practical 
Policy.''  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  known  in  Great  Britain  as  a 
politician  who  has  advanced  his  career  largely  by  his  per- 
severing advocacy  of  inland  waterway  development.  He 
recalled  that  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals 
and  Waterways  in  1906  made  a  series  of  recommendations 
involving  state  ownership  and  state-assistance  of  waterways 
on  a  very  considerable  scale.  He  believed  that  if  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  had  been  carried  out  "the 
country  would  have  recouped  itself  for  the  cost  before  now, 
but."  he  added,  "there  i<  no  doubt  that  the  very  size  and 
boldness  of  the  conceptions  defeated  their  own  ends  by 
frightening  off  the  government  and  public  of  the  day. 
Still  less,''  he  said,  "would  such  proposals  be  likely  to  com- 
mand assent  today  when  costs  have  so  enormously  increased 
and  when  everyone  is  seeking  how  expenditures  may  be 
diminished  rather  than  how  new  fields  of  enterprise  may  be 
developed.  What  we  want  is  a  new  policy  adapted  to  our 
time-  and  likely  to  commend  itself  by  it-  soundness  and  pru- 
men  of  business, 

A  policy  of  waterway  improvement  must  be  founded  upon 

expectations  of  increased  business  Sufficient  to  give  an  ade- 
quate  return   upon   the  capital    invested.      Put,   he   admitted. 

"there  are  no  sufficient  data  in  existence  to  enable  anyone 
to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  what  that  increase  (in  traffic) 
will  be."      Therefore,  waterway  development  should  proceed 

by  -tip-,  not  all  at  once.  The  data  Secured  a-  a  re-ult  of 
each    -i.  p   will    afford    surer   and    more   -olid    ground    for   the 

next  advance.  1  he  waterwa)  system  of  the  country  was 
divisible  into  a  series  of  groups,  each  consisting  of  a  central 
main  route,  fed  by  a  number  of  auxiliaries  No  alarming 
sum"  would  be  required  to  make  the  central  artery  a  satis- 
factory waterway  for  barges  of  lot'  to  120  ton- 
Conditions  of  Successful  Water  Transport 

lie    laid    down    three    Conditions    Which    mUSl    be    fulfilled 

i     Central  management  and  control  oup  of  water- 

ways       I  hi-   would    involve   transferring    from   the   railways 

the  numerous  canals  they  now  control  2  Properly 
equipped  terminals  This  would  involve  the  expenditure 
ipital  Fortunately,  the  development  of  road  transport 
in  recent  years  had  made  it  practical  to  construct  ureat  in- 
land  portl    it   B   distance  ol    Several  mile-  from  the  (enter  of 

an  industrial  city  from  whence  goods  could  be  distributed 

either    h\     rail,    road    or    water        j      Regular    and    punctual 

service,  "the  absence  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  principal 

causes  of  the  failure  of  ,  anal-  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
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trader."  He  said  he  would  prefer  "that  the  whole  thing 
should  he  left  in  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,"  but  a 
large  amount  of  capital  must  be  invested,  and  he  feared 
the  returns  may  be  for  some  time  delayed,  although  he  an- 
ticipated a  very  large  indirect  return  in  the  additional  pros- 
perity of  the  localities  served  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  "Therefore,"  he  said,  "the  whole 
burden  cannot  lie  placed  upon  private  enterprise,  but  there 
is'a  good  case  for  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  principal 
luthorities  interested,  and,  following  the  continental 
practice  of  the  state  itself." 

Is  Transport  by  Water  Cheaper  Than  by  Rail? 

The  discussion  that  followed  forcibly  recalled  discussions 
of  the  same  subject  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  William  Acworth.  whose  writings  on  transportation 
are  well-known  in  America,  challenged  the  assumption  un- 
derlying all  the  pro-waterway  arguments  in  Europe  as  well 
as  in  America,  that  transportation  on  canals  and  canalized 
rivers  is  cheaper  than  by  rail.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  welfare  he  pointed  out  the  cost  of  Shipping  by  water 
that  should  be  considered  is  not  merely  the  rate  paid  by  the 
shipper,  but  the  total  cost,  including  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  waterway  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it,  which  usually  are  defrayed  from  taxes  paid  by  the  public. 
He  cited  statistics  based  on  European  experience  to  show 
that  in  Germany  and  France  this  total  cost  by  inland  water- 
way almost  always  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  total 
cost  by  rail. 

As  is  usually  true  in  the  United  States,  this  argument  was 
ignored  or  evaded  by  the  waterway  advocates.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain answered  that,  in  spite  of  Sir  William  Acworth's 
statistics,  the  people  of  Germany  and  France  went  on  de- 
veloping waterways.  Was  it  to  be  assumed  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  facts  about  the  results,  or  such  imbeciles  as 
to  go  on  developing  waterways  when  by  so  doing  they  were 
losing  money  which  could  be  saved  by  shipping  by  rail? 
The  influences  exerted  by  politicians  seeking  to  advance 
their  careers  by  promoting  Waterways,  and  by  business  men 
desiring  to  save  their  own  money  by  shipping  partly  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense,  were  ignored. 

Canals  No  Longer  Built  by  Private  Enterprise 

Sir  William  Acworth  called  attention  to  the  striking  fact 
that  before  the  day  of  railways  private  enterprise  had  built 
canals  because  it  could  then  operate  them  at  a  profit  on  the 
investment  made  in  them,  but  that  this  has  never  been  done 
since  the  advent  of  the  railway. 

The  obvious  implication  was  that  a  canal  built  without 
government  aid  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  in  com- 
petition with  a  railway  likewise  built  without  government 
aid,  and  that,  therefore,  differences  of  service  considered, 
actual  experience  had  shown  that  railway  service  could  be 
rendered  more  cheaply.  The  advocates  of  waterways  had 
no  answer  to  this.  Mr.  Chamberlain  finally  dismissed  for- 
eign experience  by  contending  that  whether  Great  Britain's 
inland  waterways  could  be  made  a  success  could  be  de- 
termined only  by  investing  several  millions  of  pounds  in 
the  more  promising.  He  outlined  a  number  of  projects 
which  he  believed  should  be  carried  out,  one  after  another. 

The  Work  of  the  Institute  of  Transport 

The  Institute  of  Transport,  at  whose  congress  these  dis- 
cussions occurred,  is  an  organization  which  was  formed  a 
few  years  ago  and  which  is  without  a  counterpart  in  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  consists  of  persons  interested 
in  all  the  various  means  of  transport — by  railway,  water- 
way, highway  and  even  airway.  The  papers  and  discussions 
deal  with  the  problems  of  all  these  various  means  of 
transportation,  and  as  discussions  are  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  all  these  various  interests,  the  advantages 


and  disadvantages  of  each  means  of  transportation  are  pre- 
sented by  men  who  are  entirely  competent  to  do  so.  In  the 
United  States  the  railway,  automobile  and  waterway  interests 
have  many  separate  organizations,  but  no  common  one  in 
which  they  present  their  claims  and  counterclaims  face  to 
face  where  they  can  be  at  once  challenged  and  analyzed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Institute  of 
Transport's  sessions  is  the  prominence  of  the  men  who  take 
part  in  its  sessions.  The  recent  congress  was  not  one  of 
theorists.  Several  men  famous  for  their  writings  and  lectures 
on  transportation  matters  actively  participated,  but  there 
were  also  present  and  participating  successful  "practical" 
men  representing  all  the  branches  of  transport. 

Besides  the  papers  mentioned,  there  was  one  by  Col.  J.  W. 
Pringle,  Chief  Railway  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
"Safety  in  Railway  Operation,"  an  abstract  of  which  will 
be  published  separately  in  the  Railway  Age.  "Wireless  as 
an  Aid  to  Transport"  was  discussed  in  a  paper  by  Capt.  H. 
Riall  Sankey,  "Foreign  Railway  Practice"  by  Prof.  J. 
Carlier;  and  "The  Operation  of  Heavy  Suburban  Passenger 
Services  on  a  Steam  Railway  with  Particular  Reference  to 
Densitv  of  Service,  Terminal  and  Other  Facilities"  by  F. 
V.  Russell. 


Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 

Celebrate  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

On  juxe  11,  1872,  a  reading  room  was  opened  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio  railroad  station  and  placed  in  charge 
of  George  W.  Cobb,  an  active  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker. 
This  was  the  first  step  in  developing  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  which  now  operates  269  buildings  and  has  a  total  mem- 
bership of  over  125,000.  In  the  fall  of  1875  the  Cleveland 
association  temporarily  released  its  secretary  to  interest  other 
railroads  in  starting  associations.  As  a  result  the  work  was 
started  on  several  systems,  including  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Baltimore,  the  Pennsylvania  at  Altoona  and  Jersey  City, 
the  New  York  Central  at  New  York,  Detroit,  Columbus  and 
Erie,  and  the  New  Haven  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversarv 
of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  local  associations  on  June 
11,  1922,  or  sometime  during  that  week.  There  will  be  a 
special  observance  at  the  Union  Station  in  Cleveland,  also 
a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  on  June  16, 
at  which  President  Truesdale  of  the  Lackawanna  will  pre- 
side. 

The  following  facts  about  the  present  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  taken  from  a  statement  which 
has  been  issued  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  this 
anniversary. 

The  Association  at  Work 

"Visitors  to  the  various  types  of  R.  R.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings, ranging  from  the  great  ones  in  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  Philadelphia  to  the  small  establishments  in  such  towns 
as  Hartley,  W.  Va.,  Field,  B.  C,  and  Hoxie.  Ark.,  remark 
upon  the  strong  place  these  hold  in  the  affections  of  the  men. 
They  see  the  reason  in  the  fact  that  these  organizations — 
operating  on  a  24-hour  schedule,  and  always  open  to  rail- 
road workers — provide  homelike  creature  comforts,  and  ac- 
ceptable, stimulating  programs  for  mental  an  dmoral  devel- 
opment and  for  physical  recreation.  And,  seeing  these  things 
they  rejoice  that  those  in  whose  direct  care  lies  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  travelers  and  goods  are  not  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves at  isolated  division  points;  hut  rather  that  they  have 
a  homelike  place  and  care  "at  the  other  end  of  the  run," 
to  insure  proper  rest,  wholesome  environment  and  stimulus 
to  the  qualities  that  make  for  sound  character. 

"From  the  beginning  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  under- 
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taken  a  service  to  the  sons  and  families  of  railroad  men. 
In  the  early  <l.i \  ~  this  work  was  naturally  limited,  but  dur- 
ing the  years  as  the  association  has  grown  in  numbers  and 
extent,  it  has  expanded  accordingly,  until  at  the  present  time 
manv  of  the  associations  located  in  the  smaller  railroad 
communities  are  conducting  very  definite  programs  to  the 
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families  of  railroad  men  and  other-  as  well  as  to  the  men 
distinctly  in  railroad  employ. 

"The  association  i-  not  limited  in  its  service  to  railroad 

men  to  the  great  cities,  but  very  frequently  find.-  it-  largest 

[unities  for  helpfulness  at  the  isolated  and  out  of  the 

division  point-  over  a  system.     The  physical  features. 

such   as  dormitories  and   game  room,  have  always   been   well 

patronized,   hut  this  does  not  constitute  the  entire   a 

which   also   includes   educational    work,   social   work   and   re- 

ligious   work — the  secretary   often   being  the  only   religious 

in   the   community — and   other    forms   of    association 

-mh   as  work   with   the  hoy-   in   the  community,   have 

made  the  association  a.  centre  from  which  has  radiated  all 

that  is  whole-,  me  and  best. 

"An:  ...  iation  serviie  is  the  physical  work 

particularly  with  reference  to  health  and  recreation.  Pro- 
gram- of  group  games,  such  a-  volley  Kail,  quoits,  etc..  dur- 
ing the  comparaticely  few  minutes  at  noon  hour,  which  are 
available  to  -hop  men.  prove  to  he  very  popular.  These  and 
other  game-  similarly  organized  for  the  road  service  men  and 
office  men  prow  interesting  and  helpful  to  large  numb 
railroad  men. 

"The  railroad  men  of  tomorrow  are  the  hoys  of  today. 
The  railroad  associations  realize  that  lure  i-  an  opportunity 
for  a  service,  tin-  influence  of  which  it  i-  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately.  Through  well  organized  boys'  work, 
reaching  tie-'  sons  of  railroad  men  in  group-  ranging  from 
12   to   !  'lie  railroad   department-  conducting 

tlii-  program  are  endeavoring  t"  hold  befon  these  coming 
railroad  operators  ami  managers  the  highest  ideal-  of  Ameri 
c  an  young  manhood." 

What   Men  Who  Know  Say 

teen    Mar-  tion    With    the    Railroad     i       M 

i  \  ha-  i  onvim  ed  mo  that  nothing  too  good  cm  !  i.  said 
about  the  work  of  this  splendid  organization.  I  In  ten 
branches  establish  lines  an-  ten  centres 

-piration    for  all   that    i-   best    in    railwa\    life      health)    exer 
mrade-hip.  mental    improvement,   and   the   atmosphere 

of  hoim       Mi''  high  standard  of  citizenship  which  prevails 

i-  due-  largel)    to  the 
influence  of  tin-  \    \i    <      \    th<  efforts  of  which  to  promote 

tie-    nv  ill. il    and    moral,    a-    will    a-    the    pln-ical    well 

of  it-  members,  have  been  highl  /    II    Bcatty, 

i 

Railroad    \  Associal 

her  the  men  of  the 

rtments  in  a  mutually  helpful  way,  ami  also 
m  t|)r,,  in  men  and  exei  u 

moting  a  more  friend!)   feeling  which  is  oi 
•  ,     working  out  of  our  .  o  operative  inter 
/.     Morton,   moulder,  Southern   Railway,   {president, 
I 


"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
15  years  and  cannot  speak  t<x>  highly  of  its  work.  It  is 
a  veritable  haven  and  a  source  of  comfort  and  strength. 
While  the  'Y'  ministers  to  physical  need-  it  doe-  not  forget 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual.  Many  a  man  can  thank  the  'Y' 
for  a  helping  hand  and  encouraging  work  when  he  was  down 
ami  out.  bracing  him  to  face  the  battle  of  life  once  more. 
Would  that  all  railway  men  would  become  members  of  this 
splendid  organization  and  realize  the  benefits  to  lie  derived 
therefrom." — William  T.   Swift,  engineer,  Michigan  Central. 

"I  feel  that  it  has  been  of  great  servi.  e  in  many  respects. 
Our  officer-  are  all  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  results 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  work. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  assess  a  money  value  to  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained,  yet  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  very 
high  money  value  and  which  I  feel  satisfied  is  far  in 
of  the  amount  which  the  Company  has  paid  towards  helping 
maintain  these'  institutions." — II'.  /.  Horahan,  president, 
(  'hesapedke  ami  ( )hio. 

1  can  heartily  commend  the  work  which  the  Railroad  De- 
partment of  the  Y.  M.  (".  A.  has  clone  in  the  past  SO  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  lasting  influence  for  good 
in  developing  and  raising  the  standard-  of  life  of  the  em- 
ployees  of  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country,  and  those 
responsible  therefor  can  well  be  proud  of  their  enviable 
record  over  this  long  period  of  years.  The  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  lias  continually  broadened 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  railroad:-  and  their  employees, 
and  I  know  of  no  activity  that  has  contributed  more  to  es- 
tablishing a  closer  and  more  cordial  relation-hip  between 
railroad  men." — Samuel  Rea,  president,  Pennsylvania  System. 

"By  personal  observation  I  know  that  the  practical  service 
which  it  so  unselfishly  renders  contributes  a  very  im|x»rtant 
part  in  successful  operation,  and  if  only  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness viewpoint,  the  branches  inaugurated  on  our  lint  _2 
years  ago  have  proved  a  paying  investment.  The  Association 
work  has  constantly  grown  in  favor,  and  i-  of  inestimable 
value  to  both  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees." — 
William  T.  Noonan,  president,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh. 


In    \    ki    i    i  n  tlu-  Ulster  X   Delaware  near  Grand 

V  \  .,  on  May  Jo.  six  employees  on  a  work  train  were 
killctl.  A  freight  train  ran  into  the  rear  of  the  work  train,  crush- 
ing    the    caboose,    in    which    the   men    were    riding. 
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I  reight  on  Boston  &   Albany  Wrecked  Near  Southville, 
Mass..  by  Bandits  Whose  Designs  Were  Against  a  Mail 
Train    Due   About   the  Same   Time 


Converting  a  Tunnel 

Into  an  Open  Cut 

on  a  Busy  Line 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Adopts  Interesting 
Measures  to  Effect  This  Improvement 
Without  Delaying  Traffic 

By  W.  S.  McFetridge, 

Principal     Assistant     Engineer,    and    R.    Ridgefield, 

engineer,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  Greenville,  Pa. 


While  the   Work    lias 


The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  is  now  converting  a  double 
track   tunnel   of   limited   clearance   into   an   open   cut 
without  interfering  with  traffic  in  a  manner  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  interesting  problems.     This  tunnel 
is  located   near  Culmerville,   Pa.,   on   the  main  line  of  the 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.     It  was  built  in  1897  and  is  394  ft. 
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Steam  Shovels   Working   Over  the  Tunnel 

long  and  26  ft.  wide  at  the  springing  line.  The  tunnel 
was  designed  for  two  tracks,  although  the  clearance  is  very 
limited  for  present  equipment. 

The  permanent  lining  consists  of  cut  stone  walls  up  to 
the  springing  line  and  a  six-ring  brick  arch,  with  cut  stone 
facades  at  the  portals.  The  lower  part  of  the  tunnel  is  in 
-hale  rock  but  the  overlying  material  is  a  mixture  of  clay, 
loam  and  soft  shale. 

Tunnel  Has  Given  Trouble  for  Many  Years 

The  tunnel  is  in  a  saddle  in  the  hills  and  has  always 
given  trouble  because  of  the  seepage  of  water  through  the 
lining.  The  ground  above  the  tunnel  is  bad  and  liable  to 
slide,  especially  when  wet.  Considerable  trouble  was  en- 
countered with  slides  in  building  the  tunnel  and  it  was 
necessary  to  place  a  timber  lining  first  and  then  Duild  a 
permanent  lining  within  the  timber.  Trouble  was  also 
encountered  after  the  tunnel  was  in  service  and  in  1909  a 
settlement  in  the  arch  required  that  heavy  timber  bracing  be 
put  in. 


In  1909  a  5  ft.  by  5  ft.  timber-lined  drainage  tunnel  was 
driven  through  the  hill  west  of  and  parallel  with  the  tunnel 
and  about  on  a  level  with  the  crown  of  the  arch,  which  re- 
lieved the  situation  somewhat  in  respect  to  water.  This 
work  was  followed  by  a  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  brick  lining, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  relining  and  the  repointing  of 
the  brick,  the  tunnel  was  grouted. 

Pipes  three  inches  in  diameter  were  put  through  the  brick 
lining  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  and  cement  grout  was 
pumped  through  the  pipes  into  the  crevices  and  openings 
back  of  the  lining  by  means  of  a  grout  gun.  The  pumping 
was  continued  at  each  pipe  until  no  more  grout  could  be 
forced  into  the  cavities,  the  pipes  being  spaced  from  25  to 
SO  ft.  apart.  About  2,000  barrels  of  cement  and  75,000 
brick  were  used  in  the  above  repairs. 

This  expedient  proved  effective  for  some  time  but  in  the 
winter  of  1920-1921  bricks  again  began  to  spall  out  and  the 
tunnel  showed  signs  of  a  slight  distortion.     As  a  precaution- 
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Removing  the  Arch  at  the  North   End  of  the  Tunnel 

ary  measure  a  further  timber  lining  was  put  inside  of  the 
brick  and  the  tracks  were  gauntleted  through  the  tunnel. 
Studies  were  then  made  to  determine  whether  to  permanently 
reline  and  enlarge  the  tunnel  or  to  make  an  open  cut  at  the 
place  by  removal  of  the  tunnel.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted 
and  on  September  3,  1921,  a  contract  was  made  with  the 
Arthur  McMullen  Company  of  New  York,  for  all  the  work 
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in  connection  with  the  ■■  the  tunnel,  with  the  ex- 

ception of  the  structural  steel  in  the  highway  bridge,  which 
was  awarded  1 1 >  th<  Bridge  Company. 

Highway  Traffic  Created  Special  Problem 

At  the  time  of  the  original  construction  the  tunnel  was 
probably  cheaper"  than  an  open  cut  and  it  is  more  than  likel) 
thai   the  conditions   above   the   tunnel,    involving   lit  i 
with   property  owners  and  extensive  highway  changi 
fluenced  the  decision  tor  the  tunnel.     These  same  conditions 
exist  today  for  five  improved  highways  converge  into  one- 
road  crossing  over  this  tunnel.     The  traffic  over 
is   very    heavy;    on   July  4.    1921,   87    pedestrians,    18   horse- 
drawn    vehicles    and    3,887    automobiles    crossed    over   the 
tunnel.     No  detour  for  this  road  was  possible  during  con- 
struction and,  finally,  the  highway  had  to  cross  the  cut  on  a 
bridge,  practically  in  it-  original  position,  near  the  center 
of  the  tunnel. 

Among  the  first  considerations  in  opening  up  the  work  was 


The    Timber    Lining    in    the    Tunnel 

the  provision  for  the  handling  of  highway  traffic  while 
building  the  highway  bridge,  A  temporar)  road  was  graded 
outh  end  of  the  tunnel  and  this  road  was  used 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  September,  1921,  until 
traffii  was  turned  over  the  new  bridge  on  April  1, 
No  change  is  made  in  the  location  of  the  main  tr.uk-  and 
the  work  li  to  interfere  with 

traffii   on  the  railroad      A-  the  tunnel  is  on  the  main  line 
with  very  heavy  traffii  and  with  no  possible  detour  in  i 
a  bio  kade  of  the  trai  k-.  the  i  not  allowed  to  use 

with  them  in  am 
procedure  was  to  make  the  exi  ivation  in 
n  to  the  rock  line  from  the  north  portal  to  tin 
end  ol  the  tunnel     When  tins 
i  ■  n  -ii.  h 

•-  tor  the  highway  brid 
built,  these  abutmi  mpleted  late  in  January.    The 

■   tin   Am,  i  ii  an  Bridge  <  !om 
lone  m 
■  while  the  ■  ing  built. 

Iniori  ed    i  on.  rete 
ther  prevented  tbii 


from  being  placed  at  once  after  the  erection  of  the  steel 
work  only  the  form-  lor  the  floor  and  the  reinforcing  liars 
were  placed  at  that  time  and  a  temporary  floor  of  7  in.  by 

9   ill.  bridge  tie-  was  laid  -o  that  traffic  Could   I"'  turned  .  ver 

the  bridge  in  order  to  release  the  temporary  road  and  allow 
the  work  of  excavation  in  the  cut  to  lie  continued. 

The  permit  for  building  the  highway  bridge  required  that 
the  brii  ii. ii  for  traffic  before  the  temporary  road 

was  removed  and  as  there  was  no  way  of  making  a  detour 
for  the  road  it  was  iii.c--.iry  to  get  the  permanent  highway 
bridge  in  service  possible.     For  this  reason  the 

r.iry    Boor    was    laid    and    the   bridge    put   into   service. 


135-0' -C  to 


■ 
■ 

Cross  Section  of  the  New  Cut  at  the  Location  of  the  Bridge 

This  floor  is  laid  SO  that  one-half  can  he  taken  up  and  the 
ti    Boor  put  in  while  the  other  half  is  in  use.      After 
the  half  Hour  of  com  rete  i-  sufficiently  cured  traffic  will  then 
in-  turned  over  it  and  the  other  half  built. 

The  abutments  for  the  bridge  are  of  a  general  U  shape 
with  curved  wings  to  provide  easy  approaches  to  the  bridge. 
The-  abutments  are  both  of  the  gravity  type  and  the  bridge  is 
centered  over  the  center  line  for  four  tracks  or  off  center  for 
the  present  two  tracks,  thus  providing  for  the  widening  of 
the  cut  for  two  more  tracks  on  the  east  of  the  present  track- 
whenever    four    tra  necessary    without    further 


It    Was    Necessary    to    Relocate    Five    Highways 

changes  in  the  bridge.      the  concrete  was  pl.ucd  during  the 

it.  owing  to  the  open  season,  elaborate 
methods  for  preventing  freezing  were  not  required,  the  ordi- 
nary precaution-  of  heating  all  of  the-  material-  and  keeping 
a  ..una-  cover  over  the  concrete  with  tire-  around  the  abut- 
ments .in.l  Steam  line-  under  the  ..  ficed  for  tin- 
work.  Ilii-  foundation-  were  placed  in  the  shale-  ro.  k  found 
lower  part  of  the  excavation,  the  lerm  U-tween  the 
ro.  k   slope  and   the  earth  slope  being  about  at  the  top  of  the 

I  00   true  don   "f   the   bn 

mudi   heavier  than  ordinarily  used   a-  it  provide-   for  future 
ele'til.    cars  in  addition  to  the-   lo  ton  tnnks  which  are  now 

permitted  for  highwa)  b 
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During  March  good  progress  was  also  made  in  the  widen- 
ing of  the  east  slope  of  the  cut  south  of  the  tunnel,  the  ma- 
terial above  the  rock  line  lieing  excavated  with  traction 
shovels  and  auto  trucks.  Since  April  1  the  excavation  of  the 
i  ut  over  the  tunnel  has  also  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  the 
amount  of  plant  which  can  be  handled  economically  in  the 
limited  area.  Also,  beginning  at  the  north  portal  of  the 
tunnel,  where  the  top  excavation  was  completed  several 
months  ago,  the  work  of  stripping  the  brick  arch  of  the  tun- 
nel has  been  in  progress.  This  work  has  been  done  by 
hand  lie-low  the  rock  line,  the  material  being  loaded  in  skips 
and  handled  to  the  dinkey  cars  by  stiff  leg  derricks  erected 
on  the  rock  berm  of  the  cut. 

The  Removal  of  the  Tunnel  Arch 

The  stripping  of  the  arch  has  been  of  particular  interest 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  revealed  the  results  obtained  by 
pumping  the  grout  in  behind  the  arch  in  1910.  It  has  been 
found  that,  except  in  a  few  places  just  over  the  crown,  the 
entire  tunnel  excavation  behind  the  lining  was  a  solid  mass 
of  concrete,  in  which  the  original  timbering  and  the  stone 
packing  between  the  timbering  were  imbedded. 

The  method  used  in  opening  up  the  tunnel  has  been  to 
remove  the  original  rock  and  shale  material  to  expose  the 
concrete  encasing  the  tunnel  arch.  A  row  of  holes  is  then 
drilled  around  the  arch  through  the  concrete  but  not  extend- 
ing into  the  brickwork  and  the  grouted  concrete  is  broken  up 
by  very  light  shooting.  The  material  can  then  be  removed 
by  pick  and  shovel,  leaving  the  brick  arch  exposed.  The 
brick  arch  is  then  drilled  and  a  section  about  three  feet  long 
around  the  arch  is  shot  off  by  light  charges  in  the  holes. 
This  shooting  is  done  very  lightly  and  is  intended  to  loosen 
the  brick  so  that  they  can  be  handled  by  pick  and  shovel  men 
working  on  top  of  the  arch.  All  but  the  inner  ring  of  brick 
is  being  removed  in  this  manner,  this  last  ring  being  knocked 
down  onto  the  track  where  the  material  is  thrown  to  the 
sides  at  once,  to  be  picked  up  later  as  the  opportunity  be- 
tween trains  affords.  The  timber  lining  is  removed  later,  or 
at  the  time  the  brick  is  torn  down.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  timber  rings  inside  the  tunnel  serve  as  a  sup- 
port so  that  a  considerable  length  of  one  ring  of  brick  has 
been  left  standing  during  a  day  when  a  section  of  the  brick 
arch  is  being  taken  down.  This  work  of  taking  down  the 
brick  arch  has  been  done  on  Sundays  when  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  the  traffic  on  the  railroad  has  been  very  light, 
but  it  can  be  carried  on  at  any  time. 

Various  features  of  this  work  have  proved  of  special  in- 
terest. In  taking  out  the  top  lift  of  the  excavation  the 
improved  highways  were  utilized  by  the  contractor  who 
secured  various  dumping  grounds  along  these  roads  and  used 
auto  trucks  loaded  by  traction  shovels  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  excavated  material.     The  sand  and 


aggregate  for  the  abutment.-  were  also  brought  to  the 
work  by  auto  trucks  and  delivered  at  the  mixer  by  the  dealers 
supplying  the  material.  This  material  was  only  supplied  as 
fast  as  required  so  that  no  large  amount  accumulated  on  the 
work,  which  was  desirable  on  account  of  the  work  being 
done  during  winter  weather. 

The  main  dumping  ground  for  material  excavated  on  this 
work  is  located  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  tunnel  and  is 
reached  by  a  dinkey  track  laid  on  the  railway  right-of-way. 
All  of  the  material  excavated  below  the  rock  level  is  being 
hauled  to  this  dump. 

It  was  first  planned  to  take  practically  all  of  the  excavated 
material  to  this  dump  but  owing  to  the  possibility  for  the 
use  of  auto  trucks  to  handle  it  the  contractor  arranged  with 
various  owners  of  property  having  low  grounds  along  the 
improved  highways,  to  fill  in  their  property  for  them,  and 
thus  disposed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  top  cut,  the  improved 
highways  furnishing  excellent  roads  to  haul  this  material 
over.  Owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  material  over  the 
tunnel  and  on  account  of  its  running  and  sliding  qualities 
when  wet,  none  of  it  was  dumped  in  the  railroad  embank- 
ments, and  all  of  it  was  wasted,  or  used  in  filling  low 
ground. 

The  work  embraced  100,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  in  cut, 
12,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  for  changes  in  highways,  285,- 
000  lb.  of  structural  steel,  2,000  cu.  yd.  of  foundation  ex- 
cavation, and  1,700  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  The  entire  work 
will  be  completed  this  spring. 

This  work  has  been  handled  under  the  direction  of  the 
writers  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  H.  T.  Porter, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  Thomas  Mc- 
Guire,  superintendent  for  the  Arthur  McMullen  Company, 
contractors,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  and  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  many  of  the  methods  described 
above. 


The  "Prosperity  Special" 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  which  has  recently 
completed  for  the  Southern  Pacific  fifty  2-10-2  type 
freight  locomotives,  oil  burners,  has  sent  20  of  them  in 
a  single  special  train  to  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  over  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  arrive  in  that 
city  on  Monday,  June  5.  From  East  St.  Louis  they  will 
be  sent  over  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  Corsicana,  Tex., 
where  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  Southern  Pacific. 

This  train  left  Eddystone,  near  Chester,  Pa.,  on  May  26 
at  11  a.  m.,  and  should  arrive  at  East  St.  Louis  on  Monday, 
June  5,  at  6  p.  m.  The  movement  was  by  way  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Perryville,  Md.;   Harrisburg,  Pa.;   Altoona,  Pa.; 


Special  Train  of  Twenty  Locomotives  Leaving  Eddystone,  Pa.,  on  May  26 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Crestline,  0.;  Ft.  Wayne,  [nd.;  Riilimond, 
Ind.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  thi  I   isl  St.  Louis. 

Except  on  steep  grades  the  train  is  being  moved  by  three 
Pennsylvania   locomotives,    two   in    front    and    one   pusher. 

Around  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  six  or  more  engines  are 
required,  divided  between  the  front,  middle  and  rear  of  the 
train.  This  train  is  nearly  a  half  mile  long,  each  locomotive 
with  its  tender  measuring  0  ft.  in  length.   The  train 

weighs,  exclusive  of  the  locomotives  propelling  it,  over  6,000 
tons. 

The  train  travels  only  in  the  daytime  and,  to  promote  the 
object  suggested  by  its  name  the  locomotives  are  to  be  exhib- 
ited at  the  principal  cities  on  its  route,  circular-  being  sent 
in  advance  calling  the  proposed  exhibition  to  the  attention 
of  boards  of  trade,  school  authorities,  public  officers  and 
citizens  generallj . 

At    1  ■<   the  departure  of  the  train  there  was   an 

impressive  ceremony  at  a  specially  erected  grandstand  along- 
side the  Pennsylvania  railroad  track-.  Messages  from  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  and  Presidenl  Harding  were  read  by  J.  F. 
Svkcs.  vice  president  of  the  Baldwin  works.  Speakers  at  the 
demonstration  in  addition  to  Mr.  Yam  lain  were  Elisha  Lee, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Richard  Weglein,  presi- 
dent of  city  council,  and  John   P.  Sykes,  superintendent  of 

the    Baldwin    work-        Senator    G    W.     Pepper    Sent    a    letter 

explaining  that  tin  was  unable  to  he  present  as  he  had 
planned,  and  conveyed  the  congratulations  of  President 
Harding. 

The  fact  was  recalled  that  in  1898  the  Baldwin  works 
shipped  a  long  train  of  locomotives  for  the'  Chicago  Elevated 
Railroad  in  similar  fashion.  Those  were  small  engines  of 
the  Forney  type. 


Railroads  Act  on  Commission's 

Freight-Rate  Decision 

Tim  i  v-ni.:\  railroads — about  mi  executives  being  pres 
ent  voted  en  May  29  t mpl)  with  the  decision  of 
the  Intcr-t.ite  Commerce  Commission  issued  lasl  week 
(Railway  Age,  pag  dling  for  a  general  reduction 
in  Freight  rate-,  bul  to  protest  against  the  decision  fixing 
5  ;  t  p  i  reasonable  annual  income  for  the  rail- 
Following  tin'  conference  L.  F.  Loree,  chairman  of 
the  conference,  issued  a  statement  saying: 

'•  *  *  *  Sin..-  the  commission  finds  that  rates  in  exo 
determined  by  it  shall  !»■  unreasonable  after  July  1, 

1922.   it    Was   felt   licit   the   road-   had    in.  alternative  except   to 

put  the  rates  in  effect  without  a  forma]  ..rdcr. 

I,      roads    .1...  determined  to  enter  a  formal  protesl  of 
tin-   finding  of   the  commission   that   .mi    .nd   after    March 
1.   1(>22,  tin-   fair   return,   a-   contemplated   by   the    frans 
portatioo    Act.   will    he    5  - j    per   cent,    believing   that    tin- 
return  i-  lower  than   is  reeiuired   by  law  and   will   not   enable 

the  r.iilr...,d-  to  im. in..-  themselves  to  the  extent  thai 
should   '«■  able  to  do  in  order  to  render  adequate  service 

to  the  public,     *     *     •      It   ill.    inline    demonstrates  the 

for    additional    revenues,    the    railroad-     feci    confident 
that   the  commission   will   lake   -tep-  to  grant   relief" 

Southeastern  Roads  Accept 

I        itive   i  if  I  ti  mi  roads,  at 

in  W  ■  Iiiiirton  on  Mood  i      M        19    dei  ided  to 
put  into  effect  the  reducl  ribed  by  the  Inter 

■  ommerce  Commission  without  the  issuance  of  a  formal 
ordeT,  ami  a  lettei  ed  to  the  i  oi 

I     do  not  '  "in  ede  that   the  nihil  turn 

..    iil.jei  t     to    lie     iMllli'd     ill     I  olll 

On-  length  i  I  ;  order 

the  hop.-  th  it  tli-  which 


has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  will  continue  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  stand  the  reduction,  even  if  the  reduction 
itself  does  not  cause  any  increase  in  business.  W.  R.  Cole, 
president  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  pre- 
sided  at  tin-  meeting.  Consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
.a  getting  tariffs  ready  for  publication  to  become 
effective  on  July  1  on  ten  days"  notice. 

The  Southern  carriers  in  their  letter  to  tin-  commission 
said  they  do  not  accept  all  the  reasoning  by  which  the  com- 
mission reached  its  judgment  and  specifically  they  except  to 
the  finding  of  the  commission  that  a  fair  return  is  or  will 
l.e  5.75  per  cent.  "They  further  specifically  except  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  general  reduction  in  rate-  in  the  Southern 
group  is  at  this  time  justified  and  can  only  cxpre-s  the  hope 
that  further  reductions  in  labor  costs  where  warranted  and  a 
substantia]  increase  in  traffic  will  yield  results  more  nearly 
approximating  a   n  turn  upon  the  aggregate  prop- 

erty value  and  so  justify  their  action  in  the  premises." 

Conference  with  I.  C.  C. 

The  committee  of  railroad  executives  appointed  following 
the  White  House  dinner  at  which  the  President  urged  volun- 
tary reductions  in  freight  rate-  on  liasic  commodities,  held  a 
further  long  conference  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  Washington  on  May  2^.  pursuant  to  appointment 
made  hefore  the  issuance  of  the  rate  decision,  but  no  an- 
nouncement was  made  except  that  "further  discussion  of  the 
questions  under  consideration  continued,  including  the  hear- 
ing and  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  commission  relat- 
ing to  reductions  in  freight  rate-."  At  the-  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  the  r. iilro.nl  executives  stated  that  the  subject  would 
l.e  reported  to  their  associates  in  the  several  portions  of  the 
country,  at  meetings  to  he  held  early  this  week,  for  further 
consideration,  hut  that  hefore  leaving  Washington  it  was 
their  purpose  to  call  upon  tlu-  President  "so  as  to  express 
their  appreciation   ..f  In-   interest   in   the   general  subject" 

The  executives  then  went  to  the  White  House,  where  they 
remained   ahoi.it   15   mine 

Secretary    Hoover,    who   is    credited    with    having    inspired 
Efort  of  the  President  to  induce  the  railroads  to  agree 

on   a   program  of  voluntary   reductions   in   the   rate-   On 
Commodities  in   plan-  of  the  general   reduction   prescribed   by 

ill.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  expressed  considerable 
disappointment  with  the  outcome,  although  recognizing  some- 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.    In  commenting  on  the  rate 

el.,  i-i. in.  he  said  In'  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  minority 
ers  of  the  commission  who  favored  reductions  in  basic 

Commodities  rather  than  spreading  the  reductions  over  all 
ti  .tli.  He  said  that  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  rate-  on 
-ilk,  for  instance,  will  do  no  good  and  that  as  far  as  the 
higher  er.icle  articles  and   luxuries  are  concerned  "the  money 

would  better  In'  used  to  emplo)  labor  to  repair  ears."  If  the 
commission  cannot  reduce  rate-  in  accordance  with  the  value 
.a  commodities  ami   .t  the  same  time  give  proper  considers 

In. ii   to  the  earning  power  of  the  railroad-,   he  -aid.  the   fact 

emphasizes  the  need  for  an  entire  readjustment  of  the  rate 
structure,    He  thought  probablj  some  of  tin-  railroad  execu 

tives   might    ask    relief    from   the   decision    S3   to  tin-   rate-   on 

high  grade  an 

Mr  Hoover  said,  however,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  faced  with  many  difficulties  because  of  the 
complex itj  of  tin-  situation  .mil  tin-  differing  degrees  of  de» 
pendence  of  different  n>acl-  upon  different  commodities, 

Mellon  of  tin-   liiYi-un   Department  was  quoted 

in  tin-  press  a-  having  suggested  a   five-year  holida)    from 

edition,  on  the  ground  thai  if  freed  from  restrictions 

aid     .nl|ii-t     their     rate-     to     meet     \ar\mg 
.  .. mill ' 

\  •  i  .  pre--  the  OOlj    WOrd   from  the  We-tem  roa.l-  i- 

ih  it  they  will  further  consider  the  decisions  of  the  Eastern 
ami  South,  i  tern  lines  before  taking  definite  action. 


Labor  Board  Cuts  Wages  of  M.  of  W.  Employees 

Reduction  of  Five  Cents  An  Hour  for  Unskilled  Workers  Effective 
July  1.     Labor  Group  Dissents 


After  JtJLY  1,  the  rates  of  pay  of  maintenance  of  way 
employees  and  railway  shop  laborers  will  be  reduced 
slightly  more  than  13  per  tent  under  the  terms  of 
the  first  of  a  series  of  wage  reduction  orders  announced  by 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  May  28.  The  lower  rates  of 
pay  were  agreed  upon  by  the  three  railroad  representatives 
and  the  three  public  representatives  on  the  Board,  the  two 
groups  constituting  the  majority  accessary  to  hand  down  the 
ruling. 

The  three  labor  members  on  the  Labor  Board  voted  against 
the  ruling  and  attached  thereto  a  lengthy  dissenting  opinion 
vigorously  denouncing  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

The  Board's  decision  adopts  as  a  base  the  rates  fixed  in 
Decision  147,  the  last  wage  decrease,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing decreases  per  hour  are  authorized: 

"Sec.  1.  Bridge,  building,  painter,  construction,  mason  and  con- 
crete, water-supply,  and  plumber  foremen  (except  water-supply 
and   plumber   foremen  coming  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.   1  of 

Article  IV,  Decision   147.) ■• 5  cents 

Sec.  2.  Assistant  bridge,  building,  painter,  construction,  mason 
and  concrete,  water-supply,  and  plumber  foremen,  and  for  coal 
wharf,  coal-chute,  and  fence-gang  foremen,  pile-driver,  ditching 
and  hoisting  engineers  and  bridge  inspectors  (except  assistant 
water-supply  and  plumber   foremen  coming  under  the  provisions 

of  Sec.  1  of  Article  IV,  Decision  147) 5  cents 

Sec.  3.     Section,  track  and  maintenance  foremen,  and  assistant 

section,  track  and  maintenance  foremen ■  • 3  cents 

Sec.  4.  Mechanics  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  bridge  and 
building   departments    (except  those   that   come   within   the  scope 

of  agreements  with  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts) 4  cents 

Sec.  S.  Mechanics'  helpers  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  bridge 
and    building    departments    (except    those    that   come    within    the 

scope  of  agreements  with  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts) 1  cent 

Sec.  6.  Track  laborers,  and  all  common  laborers  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  and  in  and  around  shops  and  round- 
houses not  otherwise  provided  for  herein 5  cents 

Sec.  7.  Drawbridge  tenders  and  assistants,  pile  driver,  ditching 
and    hoisting    hremen,    pumper    engineers    and   pumpers,   crossing 

watchmen  or  flagmen,  and  lamp  lighters  and  tenders 5  cents 

Sec.  8.  Laborers  employed  in  and  around  shops  and  round- 
houses, such  as  engine  watchmen  and  wipers,  fire  builders,  ash- 
pit men,  flue  borers,  coal  passers  ( except  those  coming  under  the 
provisions  of   Sec.   3  of  Article   VIII,   Decision   147),   coal-chute 

men,  etc 5  cents 

Sec.  9.  For  miscellaneous  classes  of  foremen  and  other  em- 
ployees named  in  connection  with  a -carrier  affected  by  this  de- 
cision, but  not  specifically  listed  under  any  section  in  the  classified 
schedules  of  decreases,  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  the  decreases 
specified  for  the  respective  classes  to  which  the  miscellaneous 
classes  herein  referred  to  are  analogous. 

Wages  of  M.  of  W.  Employees 

Have  Not  Been  Standardized 

In  discussing  the  new  wage  scale,  the  Board  in  its  decision 
said  in  part : 

The  wages  of  this  class  of  employees  have  not  been  standard- 
ized and  made  uniform  throughout  the  country,  as  many  people 
seem  to  think.  Prior  to  Decision  No.  2,  they  were  not  so  stand- 
ardised, and  the  increases  made  by  that  decision  -were  arrived  at 
by  adding  to  the  various  existing  rates  a  uniform  increase  of  a 
certain  number  of  cents  per  hour. 

To  illustrate  the  "absence  of  uniform  standardization  of 
the  wages  of  the  classes  of  employees  herein  covered"  the 
Board  cited  the  rates  prevailing  under  Decision  147  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Southern,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  showing  that  the  rates  of  pay 
of  track  laborers,  for  instance,  range  from  28  cents  per  hour 
to  40  cents  per  hour. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  28  cent  rate  is  found  on  onlv  a 


few  roads  and  applies  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
employees,"  the  Board  added. 

Reduced  Rates  of  Pay  Still  Above  Industrial  Levels 

The  decision  continues: 

The  Labor  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  reductions 
made  under  this  decision,  common  labor  on  the  railroads  win 
still  be  receiving,  as  a  rule,  a  wage  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  similar 
labor  in  other  industries,  and  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  all 
other  classes  of  labor  covered  by  this  decision.  The  Board  is  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  the  em- 
ployment, the  training  and  skill  required,  the  degree  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  and  other  elements  mentioned  in  the  statute 
combine  to  justify  the  payment  of  a  better  wage  to  these  employ- 
ees than  is  paid  to  similar  labor  in  outside  employment. 

On  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  roads,  the  foremen  and 
section  men  are  furnished  living  quarters  and  fuel  by  the  carrier. 

Moreover,  the  Board  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  a 
governmental  tribunal,  empowered  to  fix  a  just  and  reasonable 
wage  for  men  engaged  in  serving  the  public  in  the  transportation 
industry,  should  be  controlled  by  the  one  consideration  of  the  low 
wages  that  may  be  paid  to  other  labor  in  a  period  of  temporary- 
depression  and  unemployment.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  railway 
managements  have  indicated   no  desire  for  such  a  result. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  before  the  Board,  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  Board  has  made  a  study  of  the  comparative  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  wage  herein  fixed  for  so-called  common 
labor  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  paid  such  labor  on 
the  railroads  in  December,  1917,  immediately  prior  to  government 
control  of  the  carriers;  in  January,  1920,  just  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  federal  control ;  on  May  1,  1920,  the  effective  date  of  the 
decision  No.  2;  on  July  1,  1921,  the  effective  date  of  Decision  No. 
147;  and  in  March,  1922. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  as  follows : 

Average    Hourly    Rates 

December,    1917 19.3c. 

Tanuary,     1920 37.7c. 

Mav,     1920 46.3c. 

July,     1921 37.7c. 

Under    present    decisicn 32.7c. 

Percent  of  Increase  in  Average  Hourly  Rates  Over  December,  1917 

Tanuary,    1920 95.3% 

May,    1920 139.9% 

July,    1921 95.3% 

Under  present  decision 69.4% 

Increase   in   Cost   of   Living  Over   December    1917 

January,   1920 40.0% 

May,    1920 52.0$, 

Julv,    1921 26.7% 

March,    1922    (latest   available   Government    data) 17.2% 

Percent  of   Increase  in   Purchasing   Power  of   Earnings  of  Subsequent  Dates 
as  Compared  with   December,   1917 

Tanuary,    1920 39.5% 

May,    1920 57.8% 

July.    1921 54.1% 

Under  present  decision 44.5% 

Although  average  hourly  earnings  of  this  class  of  employees 
are  below  the  earnings  prior  to  Decision  No.  2  by  five  cents  per 
hour,  their  value  is  3.6  per  cent  greater  due  to  the  decrease  in 
cost  of  living.  The  cost-of-living  figures  set  out  in  the  foregoing 
tables  have  been  compiled  by  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  and  are  for  the  latest  date  for  which  such 
data  are  available. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Application  of  the  Decision 
Among  the  general  regulations  governing  the  application 
of  this  decision,  are  the  following  provisions: 

Sec.  1.  The  provisions  of  this  decision  will  not  apply  in  cases 
where  amounts  less  than  $30  per  month  are  paid  to  individuals 
for  special  service  which  takes  only  a  part  of  their  time  from  out- 
side employment  or  business. 

Sec.  2.  Decreases  specified  in  this  decision  are  to  be  deducted 
on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  For  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  deduct  the  hourly 
decrease  from  the  hourly  rate. 

(b)  For  employees  paid  by  the  day,  deduct  eight  times 
the  hourly  decrease  from  the  daily  rate. 

(c)  For  employees  paid  by  the  month,  deduct  two 
hundred  four  (204)  times  the  hourly  decrease  from  the 
monthly  rate. 

Sec.  4.     It  is  not  intended  in  this  decision  to  include  or  make 
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decreases  in  wages  for  any  officials  of  the  carriers  affected  ex- 
cept flat  class  designated  in  the  Transportation  Act.  as  subor- 
\ll,  trials"  and  who  arc  included  m  the  act  as  within  the 
Sicta  of 'this  Board!  The  ac,  provides  that  the  term  subor- 
f  officials"  includes  officials  of  earners  of  such  class  or  rank 
1  fterstate  Commerce  Commission  shalldesignate  bv  regu- 
fatin  dvilv  formulated  and  issued.  Hence,  whenever  in  this  de- 
lation amy  ui  ••foremen,  etc..  which  may  apply 
to'officlaU     uch  wo  Hi  are  intended  to  apply  to  only  such 

ulordmMc  officials  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  defined 
Md dSdb, <te  Interstate  Commerce  Comrn.ss.on.as  "subor- 
dinateofficials"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  with  respeel  to  the  wag; 
duction..  as  outlined  in  the  sp  grap^  ^cn  above 

is  effective  on  those  roads  and  with  respect  to  those  particular 
,  of  employees  that  were  specifically  named  in  the  sub- 
as  made  to  the  Board  by  the  various  railroads      I  he 
n  includes  a  long  list  of  all  railroads  indicating  in 
ea.h  case  what  classes  of  employees  are  affected. 

Dissenting  Opinion  of  the  Labor  Group 
The  dissenting  opinion,  signed  by  A.  O.  Whartoi  .  Albert 
Phillips  and  W.  L.  McMenimen,  labor  representatives  on  the 
gave  the  following  as  specific  reasons  for  the  refusal 
of  these  members  to  join  in  the  majority  opinion: 

I  ,  |      The   rates   of   pay  established  under  this   decision   as   the 
v  -JL.m    rates   of"  the   transportation    industry    will    merely 

SSSdTtoftevd  of  purchasing   power   possessed   by   this 
I  i  ,-,rl-prs  in  ore-war  years.     The  opinion  expressed 

r^1^;    .    ' tS:     ST*K   Board    is   no,    in   sympathy 
with  thf  idea  that  a  governmental  tribunal,  empowered  to 

anH  rrasonabe  wage  for  men  engaged  in  serving  the  public 
I) "'he  1ra"poT?ation  industry,  should  be  controlled  by  the  one 
consideration  of  the  low  wage  that  may  be  paid  to  other  labor. 
would  seem to  indicate  a  feeling  that  the  decsion  should  not  per- 
pVt  ate  the  injustices  of  a  former  unregulated  period.  We  how 
dearl  the  fallacies  of  attempting  to  show  that  the  rates  of  the 
„  will  mean  increased  purchasing  power  over  pre-war  levels. 
The  rates  of  pay  established  under  this  decision  Will  mean 
annual  earning-  far  below  any  minimum  ita 
which  hat  been  formulated,  even  below  those  o,  most  conservat.ve 

tnl('t:  [   pay  established   under   this   decision   are   not 

upon    the    human' needs    of    the   hundreds    o,    thousands   ol 

famUie"  involved.     They  are  insufficient  to   provide  these   families 

w«hth,  isentials.    The  earnings  of  this ;  large ^roup  of 

railroad  "'•' .'"?,  fa  ,K'r,  ", I*  'f1       ?' , 

asm,,.  Mowed  coir.  ..t>.   111.,  jail 

(A)     The  prewar   standard   perpetuated  by  this 
the  product  of  inequi  -  ■'■  •      " 

lo^  tJ,  il   that  time  as  necessary   for  the  main- 

tenance of  health  and  energy. 

This  opinion,  much  more  voluminous  than  the  decision  it- 
self, also  includes  a  length)  ■  <■  trt  of  the  majority 
ii  „   in  part  a-   follows: 

imparative  purchasing  power  of 
this  decision  and  the  pur- 
i  such  labor  in   Dei 
which  serves  as  the  major  justi  majontj   report,  is 

unfair  ,  .  .       . 

In  the  first  place  it   fail  ounl   of  the  change  m  the 

number  of  hours  constituting   the  basic   working  day  as  between 

I   ,>,,,,,   id  |  irs      Vccordmg  to 

)     rate 

of  pay  for  thi 

will  !  shows  .i   wage  ii 

I 

ion  in  the  figure  for  the  increase 
ire  in  the  ma- 
jrure. 
.     .  5 

,  I  ii  must,  thi 

■   ■    l  in  lh<    ma 

•    living 
rising  tar  more  '   this  class  of 


employee.  In  o'ther  words,  the  SI. 93  per  day  representing  the 
average  wage  in  December,  1917,  meant  a  lower  purchasing  power 
than  the  average  wage  in  1915. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  fairer  comparison 
would  have  gone  back  to  1915.  In  that  year,  according  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  average  hourly  earnings 
of  section  men  were  15  cents.  For  the  10-hour  day  this  meant 
earnings  of  J1.50.  Comparing  this  with  the  earnings  for  the  stand- 
ard pay  under  the  majority  decision — namely,  $2.62 — we  find  that 
the  level  of  money  wages  will  be  74.4  per  cent  above  the  1915 
level.  According  to  United  States  Department  of  Labor  reports 
the  cost  of  living  in  March.  1922.  was  approximately  60.5  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  1915.  Combining  these  two  figures  we  ar- 
rive at  the  correct  per  cent  by  which  the  value  of  a  section  man's 
wages  under  the  majority  decision  will  exceed  the  value  of  his 
wages  in  pre-war  days.  It  amounts  to  only  £.7  per  cent  instead 
of  44  5  per  cent  as  indicated  in  the  majority  report. 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  majority  report  fails  to  show 
the  real  effect  of  this  decision  upon  the  value  of   the   wag 
common  labor  in  the  maintenance  of   waj   department.     The   sta- 
p resented  deal  only  with  section  men.     There  are  roughly 
100,000  other  unskilled  workers  who  will  also  be  affected  by  the  de- 
cision.       In    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    classification 
ire    classed    as    "other    unskilled    laborers."      Ill    the    Labor 
Wage  Series  Report  No.  3  the  number  of  "other  unskilled 
aborers"  is  set  down  as  108,977. 

According  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report  for 
1915.  this  group  received  an  average  hourly  rate  of  18.2  cents  in 
that  year.  Under  the  majority  decision  this  same  group  will  aver- 
age approximately  35.9  cents  per  hour.  Extended  to  a  daily  basis 
ibis  will  mean  #2.872  for  the  standard  work  day  compared  with  $1  N2 
in  1915.  In  other  words,  the  money  wages  of  this  group  of  era- 
ployees  under  the  decision  will  be  only  57.8  per  cent  above  those 
which  they  received  in  1915.  This  contrasts  with  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  already  noted,  of  60.5  per  cent,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  1.7  per  cent  in  value  of  their  earnings. 

Combining  the  two  classes  of  unskilled  employees  in  the  main- 
of  way  department,  we  have  approximately  180,000  nun 
who  will  receive  money  wages  for  the  standard  day  under  the 
decision  only  69.7  per  cent  above  those  which  they  received  in 
1915.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  real  value  of  the 
'•i  this  group  as  between  the  two  periods  will  only  amount  to 
approximately  5.7  per  cent. 

New  Rates  of  Pay  Correspond  With 

Minimum  Wage  for  Women 

There   followed  a   long  argument,  replete  with  statist    - 

v  that  the  minimum   rates  of  pay  established  by  this 

m    correspond    closely    with    the    minimum    wage    for 

women  without  families  to  support  as  established  in  different 

States   and   that   the   pre-war   wages  of   these  employees   were 

"inadequate." 

"It  is  obviously  unjust  to  expect  the  railroad  empl 
the  minority  opinion  continued,  "who  should  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  o\  families  to  endure  wages  at  a  level 
designed  as  the  minimum  for  the  support  of  single  women. 
i  comparison  shows  the  inherent  absurdity  of  expecting 
a  male  employee  to  renew  his  strength  and  to  maintain  his 
home  from  day  to  d.w  on  the  wages  provided  in  the  majority 
dei  ision." 

•  orlcers  were  established  in 

•    market   which   to  all   intents  and   purposes   was   subject   to 

no  regulation  The  carriers  bought  this  laboi  as  ■  commodity  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure      lust  and  reasonable  wages  could  not 

•■ui  such  a  process  which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  fime- 

hich  the  Labor  Board  is  supposed  to  perform  under  the 

rransportation    Vet     It   seems   strange  that  a  responsibli 

tablisli  just  and  reasonable  wages,  with  certain  clearly 
defined  principles  laid  down,  should  am. 

approximating  the  value  of  those  arising  in  an  utterly  unregu- 
lated  I  ibor  market 

"Living.    Subsistence   and   Saving"   Wages   Discussed 
The  dissenting  opinion  then  launches  into  an  extensive 
discuss'on   .  f  "living,"  and   "saving"    • 

the  employees   involved    (even  to  the  |w>int  of 
quoting  specific  menus,  the  number  of  calories  therein  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  worker  and  his  family),  and  closing  with 
l   tli.it   "the  most    important   grounds   for  dissent 
from    the   majority   decision    lie    in    the   contrast    between    the 

therein  provided  and  any  minimum  standard  of  nib* 
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sistence  which  has  cur  been  suggested  whether  by  govern- 
mental or  state  departments,  investigators  for  charitable  in- 
stitutions, city  bureaus,  or  by  representatives  of  labor.  The 
wages  provided  in  the  decision  will  enable  the  average  em- 
ployee of  this  class  to  secure  little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
necessities  specified  in  the  majority  of  these  budgets  as  abso- 
lutely essential.  This  decision  will  provide  the  section  men 
with  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  goods  provided  by  the 
lowest  budgets  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  minimum  rates  under  this  decision 
will  scarcely  buy  the  food  part  of  the  minimum  subsistence 
budgets  which  will  be  cited,  with  nothing  left  for  clothing, 
rent,  furniture,  heat,  light  and  other  essentials. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  of  pay  es- 
tablished under  the  majority  decision,  some  quarter  of  a 
million  railroad  employees,  an  entire  class,  must  forego  the 
thought  of  a  family  in  order  to  be  sure  of  enough  food  to 
keep  themselves  from  actual  starvation.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  families  under-nourishment  will  immediately  ap- 
pear." 

Labor's  Reaction  to  the  Order 

The  usual  quota  of  comments  by  labor  leaders  and  rail- 
road executives  followed  the  announcement  of  the  Board's 
wage  cut  order  and  by  Wednesday  attention  was  centered  on 
what  reception  the  new  rates  of  pay  will  receive  from  the 
officers  of  the  union  whose  membership  is  involved.  The 
latest  report  from  the  Detroit  headquarters  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  employees  and  Railway 
Shop  Laborers  indicated  that  the  executive  council  of  that 
organization  favored  the  rejection  of  the  lower  rates  of  pay 
and  the  submission  to  its  membership  of  a  strike  ballot. 
E.  F.  Grable,  grand  president  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Brotherhood,  had  previously  predicted  that  a  strike  vote 
would  be  ordered  but  explained  that  a  strike  would  be  called 
only  if  the  referendum  of  the  brotherhood  membership 
favored  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  action  of  the  maintenance 
of  way  organization  will  depend  upon  the  action  taken  by 


and  the  third  on  the  question  of  reduced  rates  of  pay.  All 
of  the  strike  talk  carries  the  threat  of  a  general  walkout  on 
the  part  of  those  railway  employees  affected  by  the  Board's 
recent  decisions  some  time  between  July  and  September. 

Wage  reduction  orders  of  the  Labor  Board  do  not  follow 
the  recent  freight  reduction  order  as  "the  effect  of  cause." 
Chairman  B.  W.  Hooper  of  the  Board  has  frankly  stated  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  would  in  no 
way  influence  the  Board  in  reaching  its  wage  decision.  Wage 
reduction  orders  involving  all  other  classes  of  railway  labor 
involved  in  the  recent  controversy  over  wage  scales  will  be 
issued  in  time  to  become  effective  on  July  1  according  to 
representatives  of  the  Board. 


Pile  Jetting  Tests  Show 

Unusual  Results 

A  remarkable  demonstration  of  pile  jetting  was  con- 
ducted on  April  26,  near  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  crowd  of  spectators,  including  a  number  of 
prominent  railway  officers.  The  piles  employed  in  this 
test  were  the  Bignell  reinforced  concrete  piles  which  have 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  in  locations  where  the  use 
of  reinforced  concrete  was  desirable  and  where  conditions 
made  jetting  of  the  piles  imperative  or  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage. The  test  was  conducted  by  the  Woods  Brothers 
Construction  Company  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  advantage  of  this  form  of  piling. 

The  Bignell  piles  are  equipped  with  a  four-inch  pipe  ex- 
tending through  the  center  for  the  entire  length  which  is 
attached  to  a  one-inch  nozzle  at  the  bottom  and  with  small 
outlets  on  all  four  sides  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire 
length.  Thus,  water  delivered  through  this  pipe  not  only 
serves  to  bore  a  hole  to  receive  the  pile  in  its  downward 
movement  but  also  insures  thorough  lubrication  throughout 
its  entire  length.     As   a  consequence,   these  piles  will   sink 


After  the  First  Sheet   Pile  Was   Sunk,  the  Second  Was  Driven   Beside  It 


the  Federated  Shop  Crafts  who  are  facing  a  comparable  or 
larger  cut  in  their  rates  of  pay  as  the  result  of  another  order 
of  the  Board  which  is  to  be  handed  down  in  the  immediate 
future.  B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Federated  Shop 
Crafts,  has  already  termed  the  cut  in  wages  of  maintenance 
of  way  employees  as  '"unwarranted"  and  "indefensible." 
Mr.  Jewell  opened  his  campaign  against  the  impending  wage 
cut  by  requesting  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  at  which  a  formal  request  was  made 
for  immediate  action  on  all  charges  of  violations  of  the 
Board's  orders  by  various  carriers.  Mr.  Jewell  has  indicated 
that  the  strike  ballot  which  he  will  send  out  will  embody 
three  questions:  The  first  on  the  contracting  of  shop  work; 
the  second  on  the  elimination  of  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time for  the  ninth   an  J   tenth  hours  of  consecutive  service: 


of  their  own  weight  as  long  as  the  water  is  kept  running 
where  the  soil  conditions  are  in  any  way  favorable  for 
jetting. 

One  photograph  shows  the  Bignell  sheet  pile  for  use  in 
sea  wall,  dock  construction,  etc.  The  one  shown  in  the 
picture  is  10  in.  in  thickness  and  has  a  20-in.  face.  The 
sheet  piles  may  be  made  in  any  thickness,  width  and  length 
that  accords  with  reasonable  requirements.  They  are  re- 
inforced and  are  sunk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
Bignell  piles.  The  tongue  of  one  fits  into  the  groove  of  the 
other  making  a  water-tight  wall.  If  it  is  desired,  thin  wood 
sheets  may  be  inserted  in  the  groove  and  as  these  expand 
with  a  greater  content  of  moisture  they  afford  a  further  as- 
surance of  water-tight  construction.  The  point  of  the  pile 
is  bevelled  somewhat  which  tends  to  force  it  against  the  pile 
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previously  driven  as  it  makes  its  way  downward  to  the  de- 
sired depth. 

The  demonstration  was  made  in  Missouri  river  bottom 
land.  The  first  test  was  the  sinking  of  40-ft.  sheet  piles, 
10  in.  by  20  in.  in  section,  reinforced  by  ~.s-in.  bars  and 
woven  wire,  and  weighing  4.2  tons.  The  first  sheet  pile 
was  -unk  under  water  pressure  of  175  lb.  jxt  sq.  in.  to 
a  penetration  of  36  ft.  in  l1  j  min.  The  water  pressure  was 
turned  off  and  this  pile  remained  stationer)  in  its  position 
during  the  sinking  of  the  second  pile.  The  time  required  in 
sinking  the  second  pile  was  4  min..  the  same  water  pressure 
being  applied. 

The  second  test  was  the  sinking  of  a  45-ft.  foundation  pile. 
16  in.  by  16  in.,  weighing  5.7  ton-,  supported  by  an  inclined 
scaffolding  at  an  angle  of  12'  _>  deg.  from  the  vertical.  This 
pile  made  a  penetration  of  4.i  ft.  in  four  minutes  and  main- 
tained the  same  degree  of  inclination  as  the  scaffolding. 


Interested    Spectators   Witnessed   the   Demonstration 

third    tesl     Was    the    -inking    of    a    pile    of    the    Same 

dimensions   perpendicularly   to  a   depth   of  ,s4    ft.   in   nine 
minute-  under  a  pressure  of  250  U'.     Each  of  the  pil 
withdrawn  under  somewhat  reduced  water  pressure  for  use 
elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the   t^  it    i>\   16  in 
in,  piles  which  v.  irlj  it-  entire  length  and 

upon  which  a  beav)  weight  was  placed  as  a  tesl  of  it-  sup 
porting  strength. 

The   fourth   test   WaS  that  of  placing  a   pile    'U   ft     bj    1  1    in 

ii  which  i-  tl'e  si  indard  size  of  the  ani  hor  piling 
in  the  river  protection  work  along  navigable  streams,      The 
weight  of  tin-  pile  is  2%  ton-      It  was  sunk  t"  a  depth  of 
7n  ft.  in  iii  minu  ure 


•'\  in    Vpril,  large  numbers  "i  men  have  been  laid 

follow  Ing    tile    -O  ikl     "I 


"The  Commission  Declares 

Its  Independence" 

This   is    niK   title  of  a  circular  to  members,  issued  by 
the   Railway   Business   Association   on   May   24.   ami 
signed   by   A.    If.   Johnson,  president,   which   reads   in 
part  as  follow-: 

Railway  managers  are  justified  in  feeling  and  we  un- 
derstand do  feel  that  the  compromise  announced  by  (he 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  24  warrants  hope- 
ful confidence  and  a  steady  enlargement  of  purchases  for 
maintenance  and  additions.  By  dating  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates  July  1,  the  date  when  the  Labor  Hoard  de- 
i  ision  i-  generally  expected,  the  commission  has  employed 
perhaps  the  only  expedient  properly  available  to  it  for  prac- 
tically synchronizing  the  rate  and  wage  adjustments.  This 
will  inspire  railway  managers  with  confidence  in  continued 
improvement  of  income.  We  have  urged  that  the  com- 
mission should  in  some  way  make  clear  that  the  rate  level 
to  go  into  effect  July  1  is  intended  to  lie  stable  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

Attention  on  the  Labor  Board 

Attention  will  now  be  focused  upon  the  Lalx>r  Board. 
Whether  that  Board  is  to  enjoy  favorable  public  opinion 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  co-ordinates  its 
Forthcoming   action   with  that   of  the  commission. 

By  clipping  off  %  per  cent  from  the  rate  of  the  return 
at  which  its  regulation  will  be  aimed  the  commission  makes 
a  concession  which  may  be  accepted  as  responsive  by  those 
who  have  urged  that  6  per  cent  was  too  much.  Time  must 
te-t  this  adjustment. 

Ii\  making  the  decision  horizontal  tin'  commission  gives 
it-  answer  to  those  who  through  political  pressure  have 
attempted  to  obtain  reductions  on  selected  commodities.  The 
victorious  horizontalists  were  represented  by  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  which  rigidly  restricted  its  ef- 
forts to  testimony  presented  in  an  orderly  manner  before 
ommission  and  deprecated  the  enlistment  of  political 
leader-  for  exertion  of  influence.  There  are  impartial 
i"  mists  who  favor  a  permanent  policy  under  which  cer- 
tain grades  of  commodities  would  be  carried  at  lower  rates 
than  has  been  the  American  tradition  and  certain  other 
.aide-  at  rate-  holier  than  our  u<ai:e.  By  initiating  its  own 
ions  in  it-  own  wax  the  commission  has  asserted  its 
independence  and  thereby  given  the  country  new  reason  for 
holding  it  ill  respect  Appeal  to  the  railroads  from  the 
commission's  judgment  not  only  i-  repugnant  to  the  law 
but    portend-    destruction    of    the    commission    as    a    cnia-i- 

ii   body.      I  in  iv   i-  no  middle  ground.     Either  the 
task   of   restoring    railway   credit   as   a    ba.-is    for   railway 
rehabilitation  i>  the  task  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ic  or   it   i-  not       If   it   i-.   then  every   attempt   to  evade 
.ic  c|ine-c  i  He  c  iii  the  judgments  of  the  commission  i-  a  repudia- 

I    judicial   proce-s  and   a   proclamation  of  private-   war 
fare    in    the   -ettlcment    of   disputes, 

We  have   no  mean-  <>\    verifying  current    reports   imputing 
til  ii    in   effort    to  make-   railwav   rate 

nsideratian  at  the  poll-.    We  would 

prefer  to  discredit  them  If.  however,  there  are  even  a  few 
•   me  lie  I.  it.  -   win.   have   a    Confused    idea   of   what   ought    to  win 

the   approval   of   constituencies   we  counsel   them   to  draw 

wisdom  from  this  latest  refusal  of  the  commission  and  the 

to    surrender    their    independence    of    judgment 

I  he   besl    advice  to  give  candidates   for  office   from  now   until 

November  i-  that  they  give  the  railroads,  the  industries,  the 
fanner-  and  the  commission  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  transportation  machine  upon  which 
depends    upon    prosperity    and    preparedness    for    future 


Proceedings  of  the  Fuel  Association 

Later  Sessions  Dealt  with  the  Relations  of  the  Railroads  to  the 
Coal  Mining  Industry 


DURING  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association, 
which  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
M  i\  22  to  25  inclusive,  a  number  of  papers  and  addresses 
were  presented    which   dealt    with   tlie   coal    mining    industry 


in  its  various  relations  to  the  railroads  and  the  public.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  program,  which  dealt  more  directly  with 
the  problems  of  the  railroads  with  respect  to  the  economical 
use  of  fuel,  was  presented  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age,  page  1233. 


Status  of  the  Coal  Mining  Industry- 


Addresses  discussing  the  present  status  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry  were  delivered 
during  the  convention  by  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  by  T.  H.  Wat- 
kins,  president,  Pennsylvania  Coal  and  Coke  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Peabody  discussed  the  subject  of  idle  day- 
cost  and  Mr.  Watkins  dealt  with  the  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  coal  industry.  In  a  paper  on  the  over- 
development of  the  industry  to  transportation,  C.  E.  Lesher, 
editor  of  the  Coal  Age,  pointed  out  that  the  over-development 
has  not  been  without  its  benefits  to  the  consumer  because  of 
the  effect  on  selling  price  of  the  desperate  competition  thereby 
effected. 

Mr.  Peabody's  Address 

Mr.  Peabody,  using  the  operations  of  his  own  company 
as  a  basis,  estimated  the  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines 
actually  developed  in  the  United  States,  working  300  days 
B  year,  to  be  1,000,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  total  invest- 
ment  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry,  on  the  same  basis, 
was  estimated  to  be  approximately  $2,000,000,000  with 
about  700,000  men  employed  in  the  industry.  The  average 
output  of  the  bituminous  mines  runs  between  450,000,000 
.and  500,000,000,  the  mines  working  approximately  200 
working  days,  leaving  100  working  days  idle.  The  annual 
loss  on  the  capital  because  of  the  100  idle  days  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  $123,912,000.  This  total  is  made  up 
of  $40,000,000  interest,  $51,968,000  for  labor  and  sup- 
plies required  in  the  maintenance  of  the  mines  during  the 
idle  days,  a  depreciation  charge  of  $26,666,000  and  taxes 
and  insurance  amounting  to  $5,278,000.  The  depreciation 
is  charged  on  a  basis  of  an  average  life  of  the  mining 
property  of  25  years  before  exhaustion. 

Mr.  Peabody  estimated  the  average  wage  of  mine  em- 
ployees, including  all  classes  of  labor,  at  $4.00  a  day.  For 
700,000  emplovees  this  amounts  to  a  total  annual  loss  of 
$280,000,000  for  the  100  idle  days,  an  economic  loss  which 
could  have  been  saved  if  the  surplus  labor  represented  by 
tlie  idle  time  had  been  employed  in  other  productive  work. 

Mr.  Peabody  expressed  the  opinion  that  neither  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  or  government  control  of  the 
industry  would  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  its  present  dif- 
ficulty, but  advocated  unrestricted  competition  as  the  best 
means  of  ultimately  restoring  the  industry  to  its  proper 
relation  to  the  public  demand.  This  would  result  in  the 
elimination,  through  bankruptcy,  of  excess  mines  and  a 
gradual  discharge  and  redistribution  of  the  excess  labor. 
Mr.  Peabody  expressed  the  opinion  that  ten  years  will  be 
required  to  bring  about  such  a  readjustment  but  that  in 
the  long  run  this  is  the  cheapest  way  out  of  the  situation 
from  the  public  standpoint. 

Mr.    Watkins'    Address 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  Watkins'  address  follows: 

I    fully    agree   with    the    statement   made   by   our   former 


Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  that  "when 
basic  necessities  are  involved,  government,  representing  and 
speaking  for  the  entire  public,  must  charge  itself  with  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  capital  does  not  impose  upon  labor, 
nor  labor  upon  capital,  nor  either  or  both  of  them  upon  the 
public." 

Today  our  laws  restrict  and  prohibit  certain  activities  of 
capital;  trade  agreements  are  not  yet  clearly  defined.  On 
the  other  hand,  labor  associations  have  by  statute  been  made 
exempt  from  anti-trust  laws.  The  responsibility  of  labor 
organizations  has  not  been  defined.  Organized  labor  has 
by  statute  been  made  a  privileged  class.  This  great  crisis 
may  bring  the  people  of  the  nation  to  a  realization  that 
labor  organizations,  together  with  capital,  must  be  bound  by 
proper  and  reasonable  restraints. 

Too  often  has  it  been  the  case  in  the  past  that  orders 
for  railroad  coal  are  placed  where  five  or  ten  cents  a  ton 
difference  in  the  price  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in 
shifting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  from  one  mine  to 
another,  or  worse,  from  one  district  to  another.  Too  often 
has  the  temptation  of  a  guaranteed  car  supply  offered  to 
certain  operators  resulted  in  breaking  the  whole  market 
structure. 

You  might  quite  easily  say,  that  the  purchasing  agent's 
duties  are  to  buy  his  coal  as  cheaply  as  possible.  But 
how  seldom  the  purchasing  agent  or  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  who  may  have  the  decision,  considers  in  the 
shifting  of  his  orders  the  effect  that  it  has  on  the  working 
men  and  the  communities  dependent  upon  those  particular 
mining  operations.  The  tonnage  consumed  by  our  railroads 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  displacement  of  any  considerable 
amount  from  district  to  district,  year  by  year,  contributes 
enormously  to  the  unrest  and  discontent  with  earnings  and 
working  conditions  in  the  coal  mines. 

Railroads  in  many  instances,  owing  to  the  desirable 
character  of  the  traffic,  have  encouraged  the  development  of 
new  fields  in  advance  of  the  market's  normal  requirements. 
The  result  of  over-development  and  supply  in  excess  of  the 
market  requirements  has  been  costly,  causing  many  wasteful 
practices  in  the  mining,  distribution  and  selling  methods. 
Intermittent  operation  at  the  mines  increases  costs  enormous- 
ly, also  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  handle  the  mine 
labor  problem  satisfactorily  either  to  the  operator  or  the 
miner. 

From  the  standpoint  of  production  there  is  no  other 
industry,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  wherein  the  pro- 
duction is  as  uniform  as  between  summer  and  winter  sea- 
sons as  in  the  coal  industry.  Anthracite  is  practically  uni- 
form throughout  the  year,  very  little  fluctuation  in  the  pro- 
duction having  occurred  for  many  years.  Bituminous  shows 
that  the  production  in  the  so-called  summer  months,  run- 
ning from  April  first  to  October  first,  has  not  fallen  below 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production  for  nine  years. 
There  were  local  districts  where  these  percentages  did  not 
apply.     It  would  be  impracticable  to  try  to  improve  to  any 
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Croat   extent  on   the  present   situation   as   far  as  production 
and  demand  as  a  whole  are  concerned. 

What  is  needed  above  ill  else  in  order  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction and  demand  i>  a  method  of  handling  our  labor 
problems  both  on  the  railroad  and  at  the  mine  by  which 
strikes  or  threatened  strikes  will  be  avoided.  Then,  within 
the  industry  stabilization  will  come  about  naturally  without 
risking  dangerous  experiments. 

The  enormous  amount  of  intermittency  of  employment 
which  has  existed  fur  the  past  year  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  through  the  award  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission 
the  union  operators  of  the  ecuntry  were  forced  into  a  contract, 
binding  upon  them  up  to  the  tir.-t  of  April,  which  compelled 
them  to  pay  a  rate  of  wages  from  30  to  40  per  cent  in  excess 
of  the  wages  of  non-union  operators,  which  naturally  resulted 
in  the  displacement  of  great  volumes  of  tonnage  from  one 
district  to  another  union  operators  and  miners  losing  ton- 
nage to  their  competitors,  whole  communities  thrown  out  of 
railroad  facilities  idle,  while  in  other  sections  the 
opening  of  new  mines,  increasing  the  capacity  of  old  mines, 
was  rapidly  procee 

The  union  operators  subject  to  the  competition  referred  to 
would  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  own  interests,  to  the  public 
interests,  and  to  their  employees  if  they  should  agree  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  or  to  abide  by  arbitration  that  did 
not  settle  a  wage  basis  for  their  competitors  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  I  do  not  see  how  this  fact  can  lie  ignored.  The 
union  leaders  do  not  ignore  it;  they  are  waging  a  battle  to 
control  the  non-union  fields  of  the  United  States;  they  seek 
domination  of  the  whole  industry.  Whether  they  tan  secure 
it  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  do.  what  then  will  he 
the  policy  of  this  government?  Will  that  aggregation  of 
labor  be  left  free  under  tin  present  liberal  construction  of 
labor's  rights  to  tell  the  country  how  it  is  going  to  secure  its 
'  what  price  and  when? 

In  the  fixing  of  wages  a  general  principle  should  be  ad- 
mitted. Tin  wages  in  any  industry  must  bear  some  fair 
relation  to  the  wages  in  related  industries,  It  would  inevit- 
ably follow  that  a  material  departure  from  this  standard 
in  the  way  of  high  wages  for  any  particular  class  result-  in 
0g  to  that  industry  a  surplus  of  labor,  finally  resulting 
in  short  time  employment  or  lower  earnings.  In  other  words, 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  inexorable,  and  follow  • 
the  wage  structure  a-  it  does  into  the  price  of  commodities. 

I  m  think  of  no  other  solution,  as  applied  to  basic  in- 
dustries, than  one  that  i-  based  upon  fair  wage  standards 
of  related  industries  with  a  minimum  wage  that  takes  into 
consideration  the  COSt  of  living  and  the  nature  of  employ- 
ment. Neither  the  government,  nor  any  other  agency  of 
inquiry,  investigation  or  arbitration,  would  be  able  lo  build 
up  a  wage  Structure  Satisfactory  to  the  miner,  operator  or 
the   public.       The  Onl)    "  lu-   between    miner 

and  operator  on  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 

ing  in  mind  at   all  lime-  the  economic    and  competitive 

tion  surrounding  the  industry.    From  these  general  principles 

the  union  organization  ha-  departed      Operators  generally 
i hat  the  industry  can  be  controlled  in  a 

nation, il   polii  y,      So  that  the 
lution   i-  the  return  to  district  agreement-       Tin    law- 
\  I      that     nn  thod     a-    tin-    olllv 

Mr.  Lesher's  Address 

•  -how  that  the  i  o.d  mining  industry 
I     that     the    publil 

in  tin-  •  the  individual  to  work  and  tin' 

high  i;  thereby  to  insure   i  suffii  ienl  annual 

H  to  the  effect  of  the 

... 
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have  readied  the  happy  state  of  a  steady  profit  year  in  and 
year  out.  To  demonstrate  that  the  charge  carrying  the  ex- 
pital  invested  in  coal  mines  is  not  a  direct  tax  on  the 
consumer.  .Mr.  Lesher  referred  to  a  recent  statement  of  T. 
T.  Brewster,  an  Illinois  coal  operator,  in  which  he  estimated 
that  the  price  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  should  be  SI  over  the 
combined  labor  and  material  cost  in  order  to  take  care  of 
capital  charges.  Since  the  $1  was  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
an  annual  output  of  500,000,000  tons  and  the  production  in 
I".1 1  was  but  407,000,000  tons,  the  SI  actually  becomes 
SI.  2.^  a  ton.  This  was  actually  55  cents  more  than  was  re- 
I  in  the  average  selling  price  of  S5.04.  In  other  word-. 
the  consumer  of  coal  in  1('21  saved  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  because  of  the  competition  in  the  bituminous 
coal  industry,  resulting  from  its  over-development. 

Mr.  Lesher  then  sketched  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to 
the  development  of  coal  mines,  -bowing  that  the  desire  for 
traffic  has  led  railroads  to  build  branch  lines  into  all  dis- 
tricts carrying  coal  deposits,  as  a  deliberate  policy,  partly  to 
develop  traffic  for  immediate  handling  and  partly  to  protect 
the  individual  interests  of  the  railroads  in  future  mining 
developments.  The  availability  of  the  transportation,  how- 
ever, encouraged  over-development  in  the  mining  industry. 
Continuing.  Mr.  Lesher  said:  "Because  the  soft  coal  mines 
out  at  thi'  ends  of  the  feeder-  can  load  more  coal  than  these 
feeders  can  carry  and  because  these  feeders  can  carry  more 
coal"  than  the  main  line,  assembling  yards,  junction  point-, 
and  terminals  can  handle,  a  ear  shortage  arise-  when  all  the 
mines  try  to  run  full  time.  Cars  are  portioned  out  in  ac- 
cordance  with  capacity  of  the  mines.  It.  therefore,  happens 
that  an  operator  who  desires  to  be  assured  of  a  given  output 
per  day  every  day,  say  1.000  tons,  must  build  a  mine  with  a 
capacity  of  2,000  tons  per  day.  The  rules  of  car  distribution 
during  period-  when  ears  are  short,  and  those  of  the  time- 
when  everyone  is  calling  for  coal,  force  over-development. 

"There  is  one  way  to  avoid  such  over-capacity  and  yet 
get  coal  to  market  in  times  of  tight  ear  supply,  That  way 
is  to  own  ears.  Privately  owned  cars  are  not  subject  to  the 
rules  of  distribution  affecting  the  ear;-  of  the  railroad,  unless 
they  are  what  are  known  as  assigned  cars.  Thus  the  coal 
operator  who  would  be  assured  of  always  putting  a  given 
minimum  of  coal  to  market  each  day  or  week  must  either 
double  In-  mining  capacity  or  own  a  string  of  open  top  ears. 
Hi-  extra   investment   is  about  the  same  in  either  event." 

Mr.  Lesher  then  diseu-sed  the  possibility  of  effecting  a 
cure  for  the  evils  of  o\  er-dcvclopmcnt  in  the  industry  and 
dismissed  the  proposal  that  this  be  done  in  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mines  as  impracticable 
because  I    that    it   would   still   leave  the   burden   of 

excessive  capitalization  on  the  industry.  He  then  took  up  the 
ion  that  the  improvement  be  effected  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  mine-,  that   i-.  of  capital   investment,  and  Stated  that 

the  specific  development  to  be  selected  for  elimination  may 
be  determined  by  one  of  two  method-,  either  the  arbitrary 

action   of   a   super-authority  appointed   by   the   government   or 

the  pro.*--  of  natural  law.     There  i-  a  .  hoi.e  of  two  (  riteria 

in  carrying  out  the  arbitrary  method  of  elimination.   One  is 
to  select  the  newest  mine-  and  the  newest   fields,  b< 

ire  the  unit-  of  production  that  have  been  super- 
imposed  on  the  industry,  Hut  these  are  the  mo-t  profitable 
unit-,   with   the   lowest   Operating  tost-   and   their   elimination 

would,   then  I  i  oat   <<\    production   of 

bituminous  coal  by  25  per  cent      [Tie  other  method  i-  the 

n  of  the  mines  with  the  -horte-t  running  time  for 
elimination       Ibis   would    leave   the   mote   e.  onomn    field-   in 

operation  but  obviously  would  meet  with  much  opposition 

from  the  industry  itself,  if  it-  accomplishment  were  attempted 

itrar\  methods, 

of  natural  law.  Mr    Lesher  -aid: 

portation   Act  of   1920  ha-   already  provided 

for  calling  a  halt  to  indiscriminate  encouragement  of  .o.d 
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field  development.  We  appear  to  have  passed  that  hazard. 
One  with  half  an  eye  and  any  belief  in  the  future  growth 
of  this  country  must  see  that  the  over-development  of  today 
in  this  basic  industry  may  become  tin-  under-development  of 

tile  next  deeade.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the  rail- 
roads, to  our  national  sorrow.  I  believe  the  growing  pains 
of  the  industry  are  about  over,  that  it  is  entering  the  period 
of  sturdy  young  manhood.    It  will  shortlj  be  decided  whether 

it  is  to  reach  maturity  under  the  tutelage  of  government  or 
under  the  guidance  of  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators  are  now  striving 
for  the  control  of  the  industry.     The   union   will  never  be 


permitted  to  secure  that  control  directly.  The  operators  would 

much   prefer   that    the   government    have   their   mines 

"This  over-development  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  I 
hope  we  never  remove  it  completely,  for  that  would  be  poor 
national  policy.  We  trust  that  it  is  halted  now,  for  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  past  five  years  was  leading  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  would,  however,  be  good  public  policy  to  intro- 
duce measures  designed  steadily  to  reduce  it.  These  meas- 
ures will  be  feasible  and  sane  only  when  they  look  to  make 
operation  unprofitable  for  some  mines  and  thereby  put  them 
out  of  the  running  and  provide  for  keeping  them  out  of  the 
running  during  boom  periods." 


The  Relation  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Department  to  Fuel  Conservation 

By  W.  S.  Burnett 

Engineer,    Maintenance   of   Way,   Cleveland,   Chicago,   Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis 


On  the  Big  Four,  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
handles  the  coaling  stations.  There  is  not  much  opportunity 
at  these  stations  to  conserve  coal,  unless  it  be  to  watch  the 
loading  of  engine  tanks,  to  see  that  these  are  not  overloaded, 
that  coal  spilled  at  the  dock  is  kept  picked  up  and  all  coal 
is  cleaned  out  of  the  cars.  If  the  dock  is  operated  by  steam, 
careful  firing  of  the  boiler  is  required  to  avoid  extravagant 
fuel  consumption.  The  fuel  compartment  of  the  dock  should 
be  cleaned  regularly,  so  as  to  avoid  accumulation  of  fine 
coal  and  consequent  waste  if  this  fine  coal  is  loaded  to  engine 
tanks;  also  to  avoid  loss  by  spontaneous  combustion  if  the 
coal  should  take  fire  in  the  dock. 

Coal  dock  attendants  should  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of 
coal  in  the  dock  so  that  the  breakage  of  coal  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  If  the  coal  is  permitted  to  fall  from  a  con- 
siderable height  it  will  break  up  and  locomotives  will  be 
furnished  too  large  a  proportion  of  fine  coal.  This  has  been 
the  cause  of  numerous  complaints  from  enginemen.  By  keep- 
ing the  docks  nearly  full  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  lumps 
rolling  away  from  the  fine  coal  and  causing  a  decrease  in 
value  of  the  fuel  when  used  on  engines. 

Neither  the  locomotive  engineer  nor  the  fireman  can  be 
held  responsible  for  all  of  the  coal  consumed  on  the  engines 
while  they  are  on  duty,  because  of  the  indirect  responsibility 
of  officials  and  other  employees.  The  maintenance  of  way 
department  carries  a  lot  of  this  responsibility  and  I  will 
mention  a  few  instances  where  it  can  greatly  aid  in  the 
conservation  of  fuel. 

The  work  in  connection  with  maintenance  of  tracks  and 
bridges  in  many  instances  requires  slow  orders  for  the  safety 
of  trains.  These  slow  orders  mean  greater  fuel  consumption, 
more  especially  if  the  speed  is  restricted  below  30  miles  per 
hour.  The  laying  of  new  rails  and  the  reballasting  of  the 
tracks  mean  reduced  speed.  The  program  of  the  work  should 
be  carefully  considered,  so  as  to  prevent  the  stopping  or 
slowing  up  of  trains.  In  laying  rail  this  can  be  partly 
avoided  where  there  is  double  track  by  using  single  track 
during  the  hours  the  work  is  in  progress.  On  single  track 
the  best  time  between  trains  should  be  selected  so  that  a 
considerable  stretch  of  track  can  be  laid  in  a  short  time  and 
full  spiking  and  bolting  carried  on  under  traffic.  While  re- 
ballasting  tracks  care  should  be  taken  not  to  strip  too  far 
ahead  of  the  gravel  supply  so  as  to  avoid  skeleton  track. 
The  track  should  lie  in  shape  for  the  passage  of  all  scheduled 
trains  during  work  period,  and  if  filled  with  ballast  should 
be  left  in  condition  for  full  speed  during  the  night. 

Where  slow  orders  are  placed  on  bridges  for  the  protection 
of  workmen  and  not  required  for  the  safety  of  the  structure, 
these  orders  should  lie  maintained  during  working  hours 
only. 

Due  to  increased  tonnage  of  trains  the  question  of  extend- 
ing passing  tracks  is  continually  arising.    When  deciding  on 


the  question  of  extension  of  passing  tracks,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  saving  of  fuel,  as  the  doubling  over 
of  a  few  trains  greatly  increases  operating  expenses. 

Industrial  tracks  should  be  planned  to  consume  the  small- 
est amount  of  time  in  switching,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
seeing  that  the  grades  are  easy  and  curvature  low.  In  plac- 
ing yard  tracks  the  grade  should  be  laid  so  that  the  cars  will 
require  a  minimum  amount  of  power  from  engines.  The 
location  of  the  ground  selected  for  yards  is  sometimes  favor- 
able to  this,  but  if  not,  with  a  small  additional  expense  for 
grading  the  cars  can  be  made  to  run  by  gravity,  at  least  for 
movement  in  one  direction.  The  fuel  saving  here  will  be 
enormous  and  more  than  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of 
grading. 

The  failure  to  properly  consider  the  arrangement  of  sig- 
nals results  in  delays  to  or  stopping  of  trains,  more  especially 
when  interlocking  plants  are  closely  located  and  do  not  work 
in  unison.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  maintenance 
of  interlocking  plants  should  be  followed  up  closely,  renewals 
anticipated  and  even-  effort  made  to  keep  them  in  continuous 
service. 

The  operation  of  work  trains  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  is  another  factor  which 
materially  affects  fuel  consumption.  Representatives  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  in  charge  of  work  trains 
should  keep  in  very  close  touch  with  the  dispatcher  so  that 
they  can  efficiently  conduct  their  work  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  their  own  or  to  other  trains.  This  is  especially  im- 
portant when  work  is  being  done  on  track  where  the  grade  is 
heavy  or  in  yards  where  several  switch  engines  are  working. 
The  stopping  of  passenger  or  local  freight  trains  to  unload 
maintenance  of  way  employees  or  maintenance  of  way  mate- 
rial should  be  watched  carefully  and  unnecessary  stops 
avoided. 

In  addition  to  handing  coal  at  coaling  stations,  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  also  distributes  coal  for  other 
facilities,  such  as  water  stations,  power  plants,  etc.  They 
also  unload  the  coal  for  use  at  passenger  and  freight  stations 
and  for  offices.  Most  of  the  coal  consumed  at  these  points 
comes  from  that  picked  up  on  the  line,  principally  in  yards 
where  there  is  a  large  movement  of  coal.  A  large  number 
of  hopper  cars  are  dumped  in  yards,  either  through  rough 
handling  or  defective  equipment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  men  to  pick  up  this  coal.  It  should  be  reclaimed 
promptly  and  loaded  free  from  dirt  and  cinders.  In  the 
event  of  an  excess  of  this  coal,  it  may  be  used  for  the  coaling 
of  locomotives  and  the  inclusion  of  dirt  and  cinders  will 
greatly  reduce  its  economical  use.  Lumps  of  coal  falling  from 
engine  tanks  or  cars  should  be  picked  up  currently  and  free 
from  dirt. 

At  maintenance  of  way  steam  plants,  boilers  should  be 
assigned  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 
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These  boilers  should  have  regular  inspection  and  be  kept 
free  from  leaks  and  other  fuel  wasting  items.  The  grates, 
damper?,  flues,  etc.,  should  be  given  special  attention  so  that 
the  mo>t  economical  service  can  be  maintained.   Maintenance 


of  way  employees  should  be  instructed   to  report  to  their 
superiors  any  condition  which   may  come  under  their 
vation,  which  to  the  best  of  their  opinion  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ing of  fuel. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Storage  Coal 


Although  a  large  amount  of  coal  has  been  stored   during 
the  year  by  many  industries  and  by  the  railroads,  particu- 
larly during  the   latter  part   of    1921    and   the  early  part   of 
1  <  J  J  2 .  owing  to  the  expected  suspension  at  the  coal  mine-. 
there   are    few    significant    developments   to   report    since   the 
port    of   the   committee    was    made    in    May.    1921,    in 
to  new  methods  or  appliances  for  storing  coal. 
\\     L.  Robinson  reported  to  the  committee  regarding  the 
storage  of  coal  on   the  Baltimore  &   Ohio  railroad   for  1°21 
that  a  program  covering  the  storage  of  180,000  tons  of   \4-in. 
carefully  selected   lump  high  volatile  steam  coal  was  worked 
OUt.      The  coal   was   from   selected   mine-   operating  the   Pitts- 
111  the  Fairmount  and  Ohio  No.  8  field.    Typical 
proximate  analysis  as  follow-: 

,re    

Ue   

d 

Ash     6.20 

Sulphur     2.50 

The  method  of  unloading   into  storage   by  dropping   the 
f  hopper  cars,  dragging  out  the  coal  and  lifting  track 

on  the  coal   was  adopted  on  account  of  the  relativel)    low 
,  o-t  of  this  mi 

The  detailed  instructions  as  to  storage  coal  were  as  follow-: 

The  ;  er  IS  ft.  in  height,  the  base  to  be  ap- 

atelj  60  ft.,  the  leveled  ofl  portion  or  top  of  pile  to  b<    IS 

ft.    With  these  sectional  measurements,  the  pile  will  run  about  14 

If  more  thai  made,  a  distance  of  20  ft.  is  to  be  main- 

tained between  piles  for  pui  tailing  track  for  rel 

\-   soon  a-  pile  is  completed,  the  track  will  be  moved   from  the 

pile  tc  the  surface  level  and  parallel  with  the  storage  pile. 
thus  making  provision  for  quick  removal  of  any  portion  of  pile 
that  might   fire,  by  use  of  standard   railroad  non-r< ■■. 

American  type  railroad  ditcher,  ive  crane  for 

reloading  the  coal,  either  in  case  -  Eor  cur- 

rent use. 

The  reloading  track  should  be  maintained,  readily  accessi 
prompt  use  ii  nd  the  shovel,  crane 

or  ditcher  kept  readily  ai 

;e  was  made  at  six  locations  remote  from  the 
mine-,  the  work  was  let  on  contract  and  supervised  by  the 
local  superintendents,  the  initial  placing  of  unloading  tr.ok- 
having  been  mpain    fori  e-  and   the  subsequent 

track  raising  by  contractor's  forces.    Unloading  of  coal  was 
started  on  September  7  and  completed  on  Decembei  \ 

■    190,000  tons  was  stored,  the  largest  single  storage 
0,000  tons 

f  unloading,  including  contract  labor  and  - 
work  tr.nn  service  and  coal  used,  crane  service  and 
luding   initial   1  o-t   of  tr.u  k   whii  h 
USed    material,   aver  nt-   per   ton. 

President  Harding  recognized  the  importance  of  the  stor- 

stabilizing  agent   in   his   message   to  the 

American  Mining  Congress  when  he  said:    "Is  there  no  way 

dating  the  demand  bo    1-  to  distribute  it  more  uni- 
formly over  the   1  I-  it  not  possible  to  provide 
■huh  will  enable  the  large  consumers  and 

of  produi ' 

of  the  President,  1 1 
111  United  Si         B 

1  ■  niral   policy 

which  will  providi  I  bituminou  drawn 

u|>on  in  tin*  lemand  or  of  low  production 

tion     \  lower  seasonable  prii  e  1  ould 


tight  about  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  miner, 
the  mine  operator  and  the  railroads.  Steady  and  regular 
mine  operation  at  capacity  production  means  lower  cost 
as  compared  with  intermittent  operation  and  lessened  pro- 
duction." 

Under  date  of  January  5.  1922,  Mr.  lame-  M.  Kinkead. 
division  engineer,  Trenton  Division.  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
reported  the  storage  of  approximately  81,000  tons  of  coal  at 
Runvon,  near  South  Amboy,  X.  J.,  which  was  received  from 
mines  in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  and  is  known  as  the  Miller 
vein.    The  chemical  analysis  is  as  follows: 

No.   1  No.  4 

r«    .41 

matter 21.09  17.  °4 

Five,]    carbon 72. 4r' 

5.81 

per    cent  .69 

British    therm.il    unit* 

ish 3.61 

1    point    of    ash above  2,600  deg.   F.  2.600  cleg.  F. 

I  hi  -;  rage  was  started  on  October  3,  1921,  in  three  piles 
averaging  13  ft.  in  height  by  35  ft.  to  4u  ft.  width  at  the 
base  and  was  unloaded  by  dropping  the  car  doors  and  jack- 
ing up  the  track.  The  coal  was  very  -lack  and  one  of  the 
piles  ran  a  temperature  of  ISO  deg.  F.  for  a  length  of  600  ft. 
out  of  a  total  length  of  3,200  ft.  The  heated  coal  was  turned 
with  a  steam  shovel. 

An  interesting  example  of  under-watcr  storage,  under  prac- 
tical!) unfavorable  climatic  condition,  was  that  in  connection 
with  the  storage  plant-  of  the  United  States  Government  at 
Balboa  and  Cristobal,  in  the  Canal  Zone.  These  plants  were 
illustrated  and  described  m  detail  in  Bulletin  lid.  Engineer 
Experiment  Station.  University  of  Illinois,  page  122.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  after  using  both  ground  storage  and 
under-watcr  storage,  under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
(anal  Zone,  the  United  State-  Government  has  felt  justified 
in  giving  up  the  under-watcr  storage,  and  while  no  direct 
Statement  has  been  made,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  government  considers  that  ground  storage  i-  safe. 

One  of  the  mining  companies  in  central  Illinois  reported 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  during  the  year  that  upon 
shipping  to  a  customer  a  car  of  coal  that  had  been  in  storage 

under  water,  the  customer  reported  back  that  the  coal  burned 
faster  than  the  freshly  mined  coal.  The  coal  was  removed 
from  the  water  pit  b\  a  centrifugal  pump  and  the  mining 
company  has  reported  that  the  -mall  bit-  of  pyrites  and  fire 
111  to  have  been  separated  from  the  coal  and  to  have 
gone  to  the  bottom  c  f  the  pit.  thus  making  the  reclaimed 
■    ally  purer  than  that  which  was  stored 

Stocks  of  Coal  Held  by  Railroads 

ding  to  statistical  report-  of  the  United  State-  1. 

siirvei   the  -teck-  of  coal  held  b\   tin-  railroads  for 

several  years  past  and  at  various  time-  since  tin-  last  report 

of  the  committer  were  as  follow-: 

lave  the 

e.illriin 
••  1  hr  I  supplied    inf 
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quantity  of  coal  he!. I  by   the  carriers  '  n   March 
ami   all     i  use.      I  is    already   beard    from   had   a  total   of 

14,850,000   tons,    and    it    is    expected    that    complete    reports    will    show    over 

16.000,000  tons.     As  the  largest  stoc's-   i  i    i 1   in   the  past  are   13,640.000 

tons  mi  January   1.   1919,  it  will  !,,     ,-. .,  thai  tin-  railn  i        ccumulated 

what    is   for   them   an  en  of  coal.    It  if    sufficient   to   last    on 

the  average  of  4.'   days  at    thi  sumption.     The   stocks  on 

the  day  of  the  armistice  wer<    sufficient    for  only   .11   days,  part  of  the  differ- 

!      at    that    time." 

Under  date  of  April,  1922,  the  monthly  supplement  of 
the  Commerce  Reports  gave  the  amount  of  coal  in  storage  by 
railroads   as   22   per  cent  greater  than   on   January   1,   1919. 

Coal  Storage  Literature  During  the  Year 

In  the  Factory  for  April  15.  1921,  after  the  last  report 
of  the  committee  had  been  printed,  W.  L.  Abbott,  chief  oper- 
ating engineer,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  had  a  very 
interesting  article  upon  general  principles  of  coal  storage  and 
the  appliances  used.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  coal  storage,  and  under  his  direction  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  of  Chicago  has  successfully 
stored  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  for  a  number  of  years 
past.    Mr.  Abbott  concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

Coal  may  also  be  stored  so  that  it  surely  will  take  tire — notice 
I  say,  will — if  kept  in  storage  during  a  few  months  of  warm  weath- 
er. The  way  to  obtain  this  generally  undesirable  result  is  to 
Select  for  the  purpose  mine-run  coal  which  will  ordinarily  contain 
about  20  per  cent  of  fine  coal  which  would  go  through  a  Yz-'m. 
screen.  Handle  this  coal  into  storage  with  a  crane.  Drop  each 
'successive  bucket  of  coal  on  the  top  of  the  pile  already  formed, 
for  by  doing  so,  the  fine  coal  will  remain  in  the  center  and  the 
coarse  coal  will  roll  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pile.  When  your 
pile  is  complete,  you  will  have  coarse  coal  around  the  edges  and 
the  lower  slope  of  the  pile ;  in  the  center  of  the  pile  all  the  way 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  will  be  most  of  fine  coal ;  there  will 
also  be  a  zone  about  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  slope  where  the 
coarse  and  the  fine  coal  are  mixed.  In  the  central  section  of  the 
pile,  the  mixture  is  so  well  proportioned  and  so  densely  packed 
that  air  cannot  circulate  to  support  combustion.  Along  the  outer 
edge  and  the  lower  slope  the  coal  is  too  coarse  to  heat,  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  slope  or  higher  up  the  voids  between  the  coarse 
coal  are  partially  filled  with  line  coal  and  through  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  voids  air  can  circulate  just  freely  enough  to  sup- 
port the  slow  oxidizing  which  is  going  on,  and  not  too  freely  to 
carry  off  the  heat.  It  is  along  in  this  zone  at  a  depth  of  from 
five  to  eight  feet,  that  the  greatest  heating  occurs. 

Mr.  Abbott's  specifications  for  storing  coal  so  that  it  will 


surely  take  lire  arc  pertinent  because  they  represent  the  prac- 
tice of  too  many  railroads. 

Bulletin  No.  12<s.  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  by  Ray  W.  Arms,  entitled  "The  Igni- 
tion Temperature  of  Coal,"'  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  of  spontaneous  combustion.  At  the  present  time 
an  investigation  is  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  F.  R. 
Wadleigh,  chief  of  the  Fuel  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  D.  ('.,  in  regard  to 
the  operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  coal  storage.  No 
definite  statement  has  yet  been  made  as  to  just  what  will  be 
included  in  this  investigation. 

The  report  is  signed  by  H.  H.  Stock,  chairman  (University 
of  Illinois);  A.  H.  Davies  (Belmont  Coal  Co.);  C.  G.  Hall 
(Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.);  O.  H.  Hertel  (Old  Ben  Coal  Cor- 
poration); O.  P.  Hood;  J.  B.  Hutchison  (Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem); W.  J.  Overmire  (Big  Four);  B.  P.  PhilHppe  (Penn- 
sylvania System);  R.  E.  Rightmire  (Consolidation  Coal 
Co.);  A.  P.  Wells  (Central  of  Georgia);  H.  Woods  (Colo- 
rado &  Southern),  and  S.  L.  Yerkes  (Grider  Coal  Sales 
Agency,  Inc.). 

Discussion 

The  discussion  brought  out  a  number  of  instances  where 
coal  in  storage  piles  built  up  according  to  the  best  known 
principles,  had  fired  and  when  the  same  coal  stored  under 
much  more  adverse  conditions  had  not  fired.  In  closing  the 
discussion  Professor  Stoek  made  no  attempt  to  explain  these 
instances,  saying  that  the  best  that  the  committee  could  do 
was  to  gather  all  available  information  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  as  many  storage  piles  as  possible, 
and  recommend  as  safe  practices  those  which  in  the  majority 
of  cases  have  met  with  success.  Two  conditions  were  most 
stressed  by  the  members  taking  part  in  the  discussion  as 
being  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  preventing  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. These  are  the  avoidance  of  wet  coal  in  the  piles  or 
the  location  of  the  pile  on  wet  ground  and  avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  the  mixing  of  different  coals  in  the  same  piles. 
Coal  high  in  sulphur  and  ash  was  considered  most  undesir- 
able for  storage  purposes,  especially  if  piled  in  wet  weather. 


Educational  Work  for  Fuel  Economy 

By  D.  C.  Buell 

Director,  Railway  Educational  Bureau 


Education  on  a  railroad  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
supervision  that  the  two  are  almost  synonymous.  One 
of  the  present  indications  of  the  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  educational  work  is  the  endeavor  being  made  on 
many  railroads  to  relieve  their  supervising  officers  of  office 
work  and  keep  them  out  on  the  road  mingling  with  the  men  as 
much  as  possible.  In  the  past  few  years  the  greatest  advance 
in  educational  work  on  our  American  railroads  has  been  due 
to  the  practice,  which  has  become  almost  universal,  of  hold- 
ing frequent  staff  meetings  at  which  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  operation  of  the  property  are  discussed  by  the 
officers  and  the  men  together.  These  staff  meetings  started 
first  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  safety  movement  and  later  devel- 
oped into  general  meetings  with  splendid  results. 

In  spite  of  the  universal  mental  unrest  of  officers  and  men 
of  our  railroads  during  and  following  the  period  of  federal 
control,  there  has  been  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  railroad 
men  to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  which  have  been  presented.  This  willingness  is 
growing  month  by  month  and  the  prediction  is  made  that 
during  the  next  ten  years  railroad  men  will  not  be  willing 
just  to  get  by  with  their  job,  but  will  welcome  and  take 
advantage  of  any  practical  opportunities  offered  them  to  in- 


crease their  knowledge  and  become  more  proficient  in  their 
work. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  greatest  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel  on  railroads  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
locomotive  fireman.  In  the  old  days,  a  man  was  not  allowed 
to  fire  a  locomotive  until  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  the  roundhouse  or  on  the  ash  pit,  or  in  some  capacity 
where  he  became  somewhat  familiar  with  firing  practice,  but 
the  present  method  is  merely  to  hire  the  most  likely  looking 
man  applying  and  put  him  right  to  work  as  a  fireman  with- 
out previous  training  or  experience  other  than  a  couple  of 
road  trips  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  him  in  to  his  new 
work. 

It  is  believed  that  the  growing  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  educational  work  on  our  railroads  will  result  in 
certain  definite  methods  of  procedure  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  as  follows: 

The  establishment  at  large  railroad  centers  of  schools  for 
the  training  of  new  firemen.  At  these  schools,  men  selected 
for  the  position  of  fireman  will  be  given  thorough  instruction 
on  fuel  and  its  use.  Dummy  fire  boxes  will  be  set  up  where 
men  can  be  given  actual  practice  in  shoveling  coal  and  be 
taught  the  proper  handling  of  a  scoop,  and  the  proper  plac- 
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inc:  of  coal  in  the  fire  box.  At  these  schools  men  also  will 
be  taught  the  principles  of  various  types  of  stokers  and  stoker 
on,  as  well  as  the  Bagging  rule-,  the  giving  and  inter- 
preting of  hand,  lamp,  and  other  signal  indications,  the 
principles  of  the  injector,  eta  A  week  or  ten  days'  intensive 
instruction  along  these  lines  will  mean  much  during  the 
following  years  that  the  applicant  holds  the  position  of  loco- 
motive fireman. 

Supervising    officer-    will    be    relieved    more    and    more    of 
I  work,  attendance  at  meetings,  and  other  duties  which 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  tin  \   spend  on  the  work  with  the 
men  in  actual  supervisional  and  instructional  work. 

Moving  pictures  will  he  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
at  prc-c-nt  and  with  regularity  to  instruct  nun  in  fuel  econ- 
omy  as  well  as  in  the  other  phases  of  railroading  that  they 
must  learn  a-  they  progress  as  firemen.  These  moving  pic- 
tures will  interest  anil  improve  the  service  of  older  firemen 
md  <  ngineers. 

Supervising  officers  will  encourage  their  men  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  other  educational  opportunities  which  may  be 
offered  from  time  to  time  and  will  work  with  the  men  to 
help  them  t.ike  advantage  of  such  educational  opportunities 

There  i-   a   possibility  that,  as  this  educational    pro 
assumes    more    importance,    the   railroads    will    select    from 
among   their  employees  those   who  are   best   informed   to   act 
will  perhaps  find  it  economical  when  the 


right  kind  of  man  is  available  to  use  such  a  man  as  an 

instructor  on  the  division  on  which  he  is  employed. 

Discussion 

In  presenting  his  paper  Mr.  Buell  said  that  about  ten  per 
ij  the  men  in  railroad  service  are  studying  to  better 
themselves  through  personal  ambition,  while  90  per  cent  must 
be  induced  to  study  by  some  outside  means.  This  ne< 
inducement  can  be  brought  into  effect  by  the  local  fuel  organ- 
by  some  form  of  bonus,  by  competition  through  the 
natural  satisfaction  which  all  individuals  feel  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  good  job  well  done  and  by  progressive  examination. 
II  iressed  the  opinion  that  compulsory  educational  work 

is   not  likely  to  be  highly  successful. 

I  hat  the  most  difficult  ta>k  is  not  that  of  educating  the 
men.  but  educating  the  higher  officers  to  the  requirements  of 
fuel  economy,  was  expressed  by  a  number  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  experience 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  its  campaign  for  fuel  economy  in 
stationary  plants.  For  a  year  or  two  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  education  of  tlie  men  operating  the  plants,  but  with  very 
meagre  results.  The  matter  was  then  taken  up  with  the  divi- 
sion  superintendents,  the  performance  of  the  plants  on  each 
division  being  rated  competitively,  with  the  result  that  last 
year  the  co-operation  of  the  superintendents  was  obtained 
and  a   marked   improvement  effl 


Report  on  Fuel  Accounting: 


The  committee  concurred  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Purchases  and  Stores  Division  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation that  locomotive  fuel  be  accounted  for  by  individual 
locomotive-,  both  as  to  quantity  and  value  chargeable  to 
each  account  by  divisions,  main  and  branch  line  districts. 
freight  and  passenger  service  ami  by  states,  for  yard  switch- 
ing service;  also,  quantity  and  value  by  accounts 
for  all  fuel  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  and  submitted 
the-  following  conclusions  on  the  three  points  carried  over 
from  the  1921  meeting: 

tther  than  locomotive  fuel;  2,  coal  picked  up  in  yards 
and  on  ri'_du  of  wax.  and  3,  coal  removed  from  overloaded 
commercial 

1.  Fuel  used   for  all  purposes  other  than  locomotive 
eration,  such  a-  stations,  elevators,  power  plants,  etc.,  should 
b.-  charged  out  to  the  facility  and  in  the  month   in  which  it 

d,  Fuel  ticket  and  department  invoice,  properlv  re- 
ceipted, should  Ik-  required  to  .over  tin-  issue. 

2.  Coal  picked  up  in  yard-  and  on  right  of  way  and  fuel 

laimed  in  sump  should  be  chared  to  tin-  service  in 
which  it  i-  used  and  locomotive  fuel  account  credited,  a-  it 
i-  tin    charine  house  for  all  such  over  and  under  chars 


Ih  ivering  such  fuel  should  be  charged 

as  foil' 

(a)  "Roadway  Maintenance''  ("General  Cleaning") 
if  outside  of  shop  yard-  and  used  for  other  than  locomo- 
tive operation,  or  recovered  in  hump  or  classification  yard-. 

(b)  "Shop  Expenses"  if  within  shop  yards  and  used 
for  c  ther  than  lot  omotive  pui  | 

(i  i      "Fuel   Station   Operation"   if   such   fuel,   aft 

ing  recovered,  is  used  on  locomon 

lii>  overload  removed  from  commercial  cars  may  be 
used  by  the  company  for  its  own  operations,  and  payment 
made  to  the  shipper  for  the  actual  amount  of  coal  removed 
at  a  price  agreed  upon,  with  deduction  covering  cost  of  labor, 
switching  and  reweighing.  Where  car  is  returned  to  mine 
from  scale  for  lightening  by  the  shipper  a  switching  charge 
should  be  assessed. 

The  report  was  signed  by  I.  X.  Clark,  chairman  (Sou. 
Pa<  |;  (  \  Be]  rl;  (B.  &  O.),  1  E  Chapman  (A.  I  & 
S.  F.)  R  R  Hibben  (M.  K.  &  T.),  R  1'  'ones  (D.  & 
I  k  i.  Joseph  McCabe  (N  \  N  H.  &  EL),  Hugh  Mc- 
Veagh  (Big  Four),  I  1  Needham  (Grand  Trunk),  and 
\\     I     fapp  (D.  &  R.  G.  W.) 


Report  on  Finng  Practice 


Mi  il  firing  on  locomotives,  like  hand-firing,  i 

travagant   prad  I  orrei  t   super 

ill  hand-fin;'         I 

rfonnance  of  a  stoker  depends,  firsl 

nditiorj  of  it-  par:  md,  on  proper  oper 

thai   the    la  omotive  ma)   be  in 

tute  proper  firebox 

id  tired    locomotives    similarly    appl]    to 

■  '     i    toker  i-  in  no 

iy  in  firing  locomotives  which  are  equipped  with 
the  committee  recommends  the  Fo 


re  a  fire  i-  built  in  a  locomotive,  the  distributing  fea- 
ture- of  the  -toker  -liould   be  inspected  and   known  to  be  in 
proper  condition.     The  fire  -hould  be  free  from  clinkers  and 
bank-   when   the   la  omotive   is  delivered   to  the  engine  crew. 
I'he   -toker    should    not    be   used    in    building    up   tilt 

either  l>\  roundhouse  force  or  engine  crew.    Build  up  the  fire 

ng  the  hand  shovel.    Commence  tin-  operation  of  the 

-toker  a-  soon  alter  starting  tin-  tram  as  conditions  require 

The  tire  should  be  maintained  with  tin-  hand  shovel  when 

standing,  drifting  or  doing  short  -witching 

hovel  to  build  up  -pot-  in  the  firebcl  which  may  tie 
thin   or  undersupplied   by   the  -toker.     In  that   way   maintain 

a   uniform   distribution   of   coal   over  entire   grate   surface. 
of  burning  surf  u 
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Because  of  the  thinness  of  the  fire  on  stoker-fired  locomo- 
tives greater  care  should  be  exercised  when  shaking  the  grates 
than  is  required  on  hand-fired  locomotives.  If  practical, 
grates  should  be  shaken  only  when  the  locomotive  is  not 
using  steam. 

Attention  should  be  given  coal  as  it  feeds  into  conveyor; 
removing  any  foreign  material  which  would  tend  to  clog  or 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  stoker. 

Frequently  observe  the  condition  of  the  fire  to  know  that 
it  is  properly  maintained.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  con- 
tinuous stoker  operation,  care  being  taken  not  to  crowd  the 
fire. 

See  that  the  locomotive,  the  fire  and  the  firing  apparatus 
are  properly  adjusted  to  produce  the  minimum  amount  of 
smoke. 

When  approaching  grades  the  fire  should  be  properly  pre- 
pared, to  meet  the  heavier  demands.  Do  not  wait  until  the 
train  is  on  the  grade  before  speeding  up  the  stoker. 

Before  beginning  a  descending  grade  or  before  taking  on 
coal  the  conveyor  slides  should  be  closed. 

In  case  the  stoker  stops,  due  to  clogging  by  foreign  matter, 
the  stoker  throttle  should  be  closed  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  fire  should  be  main- 
tained by  hand  until  opportunity  presents  itself  to  remove 
the  obstruction. 

When  approaching  terminal,  have  all  slide  plates  closed. 
This  should  be  done  at  a  sufficient  distance  so  that  without 
waste  all  coal  may  be  worked  out  of  conveyors.  The  engine 
crew  should  close  all  valves  of  stoker  apparatus  before  leav- 
ing the  locomotive. 

To  supervising  officers  who  give  attention  to  fuel,  firing 
practice  will  always  consist  of  two  distinct  things:  first,  the 
methods  themselves  for  securing  practical  economy,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  maintenance  of  those  methods  in  practice.    Proper 


methods  are  at  hand.  To  develop  in  every-day  routine  the 
habitual  use  of  those  proper  methods  is  the  unending  work 
of  supervising  officers. 

Habitual  clinkers  and  "banks"  in  a  locomotive  fire  at  ter- 
minals usually  indicate  improper  firing,  or  improper  engine 
handling  if  no  mechanical  defects  exist.  A  supervising  officer 
may  select  one  of  these  extreme  cases  and  proceed  to  improve 
the  performance.  A  fair  improvement,  if  permanently  ef- 
fected, could  easily  save  five  per  cent  in  coal  consumption. 
Now,  since  a  freight  crew  burns  approximately  $15,000  to 
$20,000  worth  of  coal  a  year,  the  five  per  cent  improvement 
would  amount  to  $750  or  more  per  case  improved.  If  a  su- 
pervisor did  nothing  else  but  improve  five  habitual  "bankers," 
this  alone  would  save  $3,750,  a  sum  which  would  go  some 
distance  toward  paying  his  salary.  But,  who  would  work 
on  only  five  cases  a  year?  This  illustration  shows  that  lack 
of  supervision  means  waste  while  well  directed  supervision 
means  saving. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fireman  who  sometimes  relaxes.  Let 
us  consider  the  engineer.  Since  the  stoker  is  inanimate,  an 
engineer  may  become  indifferent,  and  perhaps  his  fireman 
too,  though  he  may  smile  at  his  escape  from  a  firing  abuse 
that  is  now  borne  by  a  machine  instead  of  by  his  back.  W'ith 
a  locomotive  equipped  with  a  mechanical  stoker  the  engineer 
may  not  now  be  able  to  overburden  his  fireman,  but  he  is 
still  able  to  "punish"  the  engine  and  the  coal  pile.  Super- 
vision can  correct  these  faults. 

The  report  is  signed  by  M.  A.  Daly,  chairman  (Nor.  Pac.) ; 
D.  C.  Buell  (Railway  Educational  Bureau) ;  M.  Cavanaugh 
(C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.);  B.  F.  Crolley  (B.  &  O.);  Chas.  P. 
Dampman  (P.  &  R.);  J.  W.  Dodge  (I.  C.) ;  J.  C.  Harris 
(Sou.  Pac.  Lines);  L.  R.  Pvle  (Locomotive  Firebox  Co.); 
F.  P.  Roesch  (Standard  Stoker  Co.);  A.  N.  Willsie  (Loco- 
motive Stoker  Co.),  and  Tames  Wilson. 


Indirect  Losses  From  the  Use  of  Poor  Quality  Coal 

By  Earl  Cobb 

President,    Southwestern    Coal    Company 


In  advocating  the  selection  of  coal  of  the  most  suitable 
quality  for  a  specific  purpose,  Mr.  Cobb  stated  that  neither 
the  policy  of  buying  on  price  or  on  heating  value  alone,  was 
likely  to  produce  the  lowest  fuel  costs  per  unit  of  service. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  coals  with  the  same 
heating  value  might  differ  widely  in  the  moisture  content, 
the  per  cent  of  volatile  and  in  the  clinkering  character  of 
the  ash.  Mr.  Cobb  then  illustrated  the  effect  of  these  differ- 
ences by  assuming  two  coals,  one  with  11,500  B.t.u.  and  a 
combined  ash  and  moisture  content  of  20  per  cent,  the  other 
with  a  heating  value  of  13,500  B.t.u.  and  a  combined  ash 
and  moisture  content  of  ten  per  cent,  the  latter  selling  at 
$2.70  at  the  mine  and  the  former  at  40  cents  a  ton  less,  on 
an  equated  B.t.u.  basis.  This,  he  said,  is  a  difference  which 
is  not  uncommonly  found  in  coals  coming  from  the  same 
district,  especially  in  the  Southwest.  In  this  case  the  saving 
from  the  use  of  the  higher  quality  coal  is  of  two  kinds,  first, 
the  direct  dollars  and  cents  saving  and,  second,  the  reduction 
in  engine  failures,  delays  and  the  possible  effect  on  the 
length  of  locomotive  runs  resulting  from  the  difference  in 
the  amount  and  clinkering  character  of  the  ash. 

Assuming  an  average  haul  of  about  200  miles  on  the  home 
rails  in  each  case,  at  six  mills  per  ton-mile,  the  cost  of  the 
haul  amounts  to  $1.20  a  ton.  The  difference  between  20 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent  of  combined  moisture  and  ash 
content,  therefore,  effects  a  saving  of  12  cents  a  ton  in  favor 
of  the  better  quality  of  coal  in  the  cost  of  movement  on  the 
home  rails  alone.  Most  western  roads  receive  at  least  a  part 
of  their  coal  from  off  the  lines  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$1.50  a  ton  in  freight.    Here  then  is  an  additional  saving 


cf  15  cents  a  ton  in  favor  of  the  better  quality  of  coal.  To 
this  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  additional  10 
per  cent  waste  material  through  the  coal  chute  to  the  loco- 
motive tender  and  the  loss  of  heat  utilization  due  to  the 
additional  moisture  content,  to  which,  Mr.  Cobb  said,  few 
railroads  give  the  attention  its  magnitude  deserves. 

Taking  up  the  indirect  savings,  and  assuming  the  average 
cost  of  an  engine  failure  as  $200,  it  is  evident  that  one  engine 
failure  due  to  the  poorer  quality  coal  would  cost  enough  to 
pay  the  difference  in  price  of  500  tons  of  the  better  quality 
coal. 

The  practice  of  many  purchasing  agents  of  buying  coal 
on  price  rather  than  on  a  cost  of  service  basis,  Mr.  Cobb 
said,  is  not  an  indictment  of  the  purchasing  agent  but  of 
the  fuel  supervisor  and  others  who  use  the  coal  and  under- 
stand the  importance  of  service  value,  but  fail  to  present 
their  case  to  the  purchasing  agent  in  a  sufficiently  convincing 
manner. 

Discussion 

O.  J.  Brown  (Boston  &  Maine)  concurred  in  Mr.  Cobb's 
presentation.  He  stated  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  buying  coal  on  a  quality  basis  with  the 
result  that  during  the  year  ending  April  31,  1922,  there  had 
not  been  a  single  engine  failure  due  to  poor  coal,  whereas 
the  coal  failures  during  previous  years  had  run  from  a  mini- 
mum of  435  to  a  maximum  of  1,380.  Furthermore,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  four  locomotive  miles  per  locomotive 
hour  and  a  saving  of  $46,000  in  the  time  of  firemen  cleaning 
fires  on  the  road. 
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Incentives  for  Promoting  Fuel  Economy 

By    O.    S.    Beyer.    Jr. 
Consulting    Engineer 


If  we  simply  consider  as  incentives  those  administrative 
devices  which  managements  in  the  past  have  designed  and 
applied  in  order  to  secure  the  interest  and  support  of  the 
engine  crew  in  fuel  saving,  my  task,  would  be  largely  a  de- 
ve  one.  But  in  my  estimation  such  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  would  be  too  narrow.  It  seems  to  me  more  impor- 
tant to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  question  of  incentives,  and 
determine,  if  possible,  what  the  motivating  forces  are  which 
in  and  desire  for  fuel  economy — or  any 
other  type  of  economy  for  that  matter — on  the  part  of  rail- 
road workers. 

The  first  aspect  encompasses  individual  fuel  performance 
pplied    t"  enginemen   and   1  i,  or  the 

maintenance  of  individual  efficiency  records  jointly  with  the 
usual  discipline,  health  and  reliability,  or  service  records. 
This  as]>ect  would  also  include  extra  records  in  the  form  of 
individual  bonuses  or  premiums  for  economical  performances. 
Such  special  types  of  recognition  as  assigning  a  locomotive 
to  an  engineer  and  naming  it  for  him.  or  painting  the  num- 
ber plate  red.  or  polishing  up  the  cylinder  head  casings,  are 
in  this  class  too. 

We  recognize,  on  the  other  hand,  as  constituting  the  - 
aspect  of  incentive.-,  the  tendencies  making  for  a  community 
of  interest  in  or  mutuality  of  concern  for  better  fuel  perfor- 
mance on  the  part  of  the  groups  ((imposing  the  human  ele- 
ment of  the  railroad  industry,  namely,  the  workers,  the  super- 
vision, and  the  investors.  These  tendencies  come  into  being 
not  so  much  by  virtue  of  any  special  l>it  of  administrative 
technique  which  management  may  devise,  but  rather  by  virtue 
of  basic  polii  ies  as  established  largely  by  the  groups  at  inter- 
est. These  are  the  result  of  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
attitudes  and  actions.  They  arise  automatically,  spontane- 
ously, i.e..  a-  the  interests  concerned  get  together  and  lay 
the  necessary   foundation-  towards  such  ends. 

The  reception  accorded  most  attempts  to  establish  incen- 
tive- when  considered  simply  a-  devices  tor  intriguing  the 
individual  engineman's  interest  in  fuel  economy  has  usually 
been  characterized  by  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  rank  and  file.  Some  good  has  been  done  nevertheless, 
by  the  utilization  of  these  method-  for  stimulating  economical 
fuel    Utilizati  but    usually    negative. 

Tin-  positive  good  which  followed  resulted  from  the  added 
detail  information  furnished  with  regard  to  individual   per 
formance  of  tin  crew  or  locomotive  in  que!     n      I 
information,  when  trustworthy,  makes  hi   ippeal  to  hi-  pride 

ftsmanship,    his    instinctive    de-ire    to    do   well    in    his 
(  ho-eii  work. 

negative  good  accomplished  came  from  the  revelations 
with  referent  e  to  the  absem  e  of  mm  h  needed  data  and  means 

1 1 rin li  it  in  order  that  genuine  confidence  and  sound 
judgments   might   !»    developed   with   reference  to  th 

t    elements    concerned,    namely,    the    locomotive: 
their  \  nong  other  things,  the  necessity  tor  weigh- 

ing devices  it  fueling  stations  was  thus  shown  up,    The  result 

ds,  at  lea-t.  an-  now    finding  it   worth 

while  to  introduce  such  devices  as  rapidl)   a-  circumstances 
will  permit     In  other  word-,  the  attempt  t>>  measure  indi 
;  performam 

ure  '•!  i    from   the  rank   and    file   in   the  direction 

disclosed    the    fact    th'l    railroad    management  - 

illy  operating  in  the  dark  owing  to  inadequate  meas 
uring   facilil  not    ible   to   present   evidence 

.  -  onvim  e  am  individual 
artii  id  ir  perform  u 

More  important  than  all  of  tin-,  however,  i-  the  revelation 

which  has  followed  attempts  to  introduce  incentive  devices 


in  respect  to  the  limits  within  which  good  in  the  direction  of 
improved  fuel  economy  may  be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of  intro- 
ducing them.  And  this  in  turn  has  emphasized  the  very 
profound  interrelation  which  exists  between  the  two  aspects 
of  the  subject  here  considered.  It  is  chiefly  W-cause  basic 
conditions  have  been  unsatisfactory  that  most  of  these  "inter- 
est creating  schemes"  have  l>een  received  with  only  a  tem- 
porary show  of  concern,  or.  as  more  frequently  happens,  with 
-i'icuous  apathy. 
What  are  the  practical  things  which  can  be  done,  the  next 
which  might  be  taken,  in  order  that  incentive  devices 
may  yield  worthwhile  results?  These  steps  consist  in  devel- 
oping a  greater  community  of  interest  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  workers  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  benefit. 
This  requires  first  the  recognition  that  the  railroad  workers 
have  as  great  an  interest  at  >take  in  the  welfare  of  steam 
transportation  as  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  indus- 
try, and  second,  by  this  token,  that  the  workers  are  as  greatly 
concerned  as  the  investors  in  the  economy  and  efficiency  with 
which   the   railroads  are  operated. 

Assuming  that  this  basic  lonception  is  acknowledged  and 
understood  by  those  who  supervise  as  well  as  those  who  dis- 
burse the  fuel.  how.  then,  are  we  to  proceed  in  order  to  de- 
velop this  potential  will  for  improved  fuel  consumption?  The 
answer  is  to  recognize  the  workers'  inherent  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  his  industry  consistent  with  the  degree  of 

risibility  he  and  hi-   iates  collectively  are  able  to 

exercise  in  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  industry.  This 
implies  dealing  with  the  workers — in  our  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  local  district  and  regional  organizations  of  the 
enginemen  and  firemen — in  the  interest  of  fuel  economv  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  wages,  hours  of  work  and  working 
conditions. 

However,  this  opportunity  for  co-operation  is  none  too 
prevalent  at  the  present  moment.  On  most  roads  the  manage- 
ments barely  tolerate  the  existence  of  only  a  few  of  the  work- 
ers' organization-  and  are  m01  nl\  hostile  to  the 
majority  of  them.  The  relationship  which  exists  between 
management  and  those  workers'  organizations  which  are 
tolerated  is  furthermore  chiefly  concerned  with  what  are  usu- 
ally known  as  "labor  problems  "   Unfortunately  the  continual 

emphasis  on  tlii-  phase  of  railroad  operation  has  quite  -Ui'- 
Cessfully    precluded   a    thorough    and    interested    consideration 

possibility  of  developing  a  deeper  concern  for  eco- 
nomical  fuel  Utilization  via  the  route  herein  considered. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  chief  prerequisite  nee 

to  make    possible   the   development   of    a    genuine   interest    in 

incentive    for   better    fuel    performance,    namely,    stabilized 

wage-,    employment    and    working   conditions   consistent    with 

American   standards,  ma}    some  day  come   into  being.    At 

lea-t  on  such  roads  where  this  is  accomplished  the  next  step 
will  be  in  order  And  tin-  -tep  will  be  the  co-oix'ration  of 
the  workers  and  the  supervision  in  the  direction  of  better- 
ments in  fuel  consumption.    When  this  becomes  possible  then. 

nl)   then,  will  detail  devices  for  promoting  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  in  the  efficient 

ti-e   ■'  lire    real    value   and    achieve   lasting    results. 


Other  Papers 

The    following    reports    and    papers    were    also    presented: 
Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Fuel  Stations,   Standard 

Form  "f  Contract  Covering  Tun  base  of  Railwaj   Fuel,  by 

\\     I     I  ip  (Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western);  Locomotive 

Fuel  as  Comparative  Performance  I'nit  for  Different  Kail- 

roads,  bj  Harrington  Emerson;  Fuel  Conservation  from  the 
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Standpoint  of  the  Locomotive  Engineer,  by  C.  J.  Barnett 
(Illinois  Central);  Effect  of  Circulation  on  Locomotive 
Boiler  Efficiency,  by  F.  G.  Lister  (El  Paso  &  Southwestern); 
Colloidal  Fuel,  by  Linden  YV.  Kates,  and  Assigned  Cars  for 
Railroad  Fuel,  by  C.  G.  Hall   (Walter  Bledsoe  &  Co.). 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
I.  X.  ("lark  (Sou.  Pac),  president;  M,  A.  Daly  (Nor.  Pac), 
P.  E.  Bast  (D.  &  H.),  and  J.  YV.  Dodge  (111'.  Cent.),  vice- 
presidents;  0.  L  Brown  (Boston  &  Maine),  E.  E.  Chapman 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  Robert  Collett  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  R.  Evans 
(M.  K.  &  T.).  and  T.  Duff  Smith  (Can.  Nat.),  members 
of  the  executive  committee. 


Exhibitors  at  the  Fuel 

Association  Convention 

AT  the  annual  mf.etixo  of  the  International  Railway 
Supply  Men's  Association,  held  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  on  May  23,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  V.  W.  Ellet,  Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  president;  C.  W.  Sullivan, 
Garlock  Packing  Company,  vice-president;  A.  W.  Clokey, 
American  Arch  Company,  secretary,  and  A.  C.  Beckwith, 
Ohio  Injector  Company,  treasurer.  At  a  board  of  directors' 
meeting  it  had  been  decided  to  honor  the  past  presidents  of 
the  association  with  permanent  badges.  These  badges  were 
presented  to  F.  N.  Bard,  Barco  Manufacturing  Company, 
first  president  and  organizer  of  the  association;  C.  W.  Floyd 
Coffin,  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  second  presi- 
dent; W.  G.  Clark,  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  third  presi- 
dent; C.  L.  Mellor,  Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  fourth 
president,  and  to  the  retiring  president,  G.  E.  Ryder,  The 
Superheater  Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  1922  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago: 

American  Arch  Company,  New  York — Represented  by  J.  T.  An- 
thony, T.  M.  Mahar,  Chas.  Pfeiffer.  E.  L.  Mulcahy,  YV.  W. 
Neale,  M.  L.  Smith,  F.  G.  Boomer,  I.  Brondon,  A.  M.  Sucese, 
H.  Darby,  J.  P.  Neff  and  YV.  L.  Allison. 

Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — All-metal  engine  and 
tender  connections,  reservoir  joints,  smoke  box  blower  fittings, 
power  reverse  gear,  and  crosshead  and  shoes.  Represented  by 
F.  N.  Bard  and  C.  L.  Mellor. 

Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago. — Lock  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets.  Rep- 
resented by  J.  YV.  Fogg  and  A.  YV.  MacLean. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company.  Cbicago. — Literature.  Represented 
by  Geo.  R.  Carr.  I.  H.  Bowen,  L.  P.  Bowen,  O.  H.  Rehmeyer, 
I.  H.  Beebe,  N.  F.  Dunn,  J.  G.  Arn  and  H.  P.  Ross. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Literature.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  G.  Machcsney. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Lubri- 
cators, injectors,  boiler  fittings,  reflex  gages,  fire  extinguishers, 
cold  water  squirt.  Represented  by  H.  A.  Glem  and  F.  S. 
YVilcoxen. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Cbicago. 

franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York. — Power  reverse 
gear.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Covle,  T.  L.  Randolph,  H.  M. 
Evans,  M.  H.  Roberts,  Paul  Willis,  J.  A.  Talty  and  J.  L. 
Bacon. 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Asbestos  packings 
for  locomotives  and  general  railway  supplies.  Represented  by 
John  L.  Fisher  and  Stanley  McDale. 

Hudson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  la. — Locomotive  grate  equipped 
with  shaking  dump  grate.  Represented  by  A.  W.  Hulson  and 
J.  YV.  Hulson. 

Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  New  York.— Pipe  and  boiler  insulation, 
monolithic  baffle  walls,  steam  traps,  packings  and  gaskets,  high 
temperature  cements.  Represented  by  P.  R  Austin  L  S 
Wilbur,  H.  J.  Crowe.  P.  C.  Jacobs  and  A.  H    Purdon ' 

Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  Chicago.— Thermic  syphon  Ren- 
resented  by  C.  M.  Rogers. 


Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — YY'orking  model  of 
stoker.  Represented  by  A.  C.  Deverell,  A.  M.  Willsie,  J.  B. 
Ball.  I.  C.  Jordan,  C.  F.  Fabler,  Y.  B.  Emerick,  E.  F.  Milbank 
and  E.  R.  Funk. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York.— Gages,  safety 
valves,  inspirators,  boiler  checks  and  other  locomotive  appli- 
ances. Represented  by  C.  L.  Brown,  J.  Soule  Smith  and  C. 
W.  Corning. 

Nathan  Mfg.  Company,  New  York.— Injectors,  lubricators,  boiler 
checks,  water  columns,  gage  cocks,  water  gages,  coal  sprinkler, 
fire  extinguishers,  boiler  washer  and  tester  whistles.  Repre- 
sented by  Richard  Welsh,  Frederick  C.  Davern  and  Fred 
Ehredt. 

National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago. — Radial  and  ver- 
tical fire  door.  Represented  by  Jay  G.  Robinson  and  E.  T. 
Gunnison. 

Ohio  Injector  Company,  Chicago.— Lubricators,  automatic  drift- 
ing valves,  automatic  flange  oiler,  injectors,  fire  jet,  boiler 
check,  low  water  alarm.  Represented  by  William  S.  Furry, 
Frank  W.  Edwards.  W.  H.  Malone,  F.  B.  Famsworth,  N  W 
Barker  and  A.  C.  Beckwith. 

Okadee  Company,  The,  Chicago. — Y'alves,  water  glass  protectors, 
front  end  hinges,  cylinder  cocks.  Represented  by  YYr.  H.  Heck- 
man.  G.  S.  Turner.  Chas.  R.  Long  and  A.  G.  Hollingshead. 

Peabody  Coal  Company.  Chicago.— Photographs  and  moving  pic- 
tures of  coal  production.     Represented  by  J.  H.  YVestervelt,  F. 

E.  Sammons  and  W.  F.  Royce. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago.— Publications.  Represented  by  L.  G. 
Plant. 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago.— Photographs  of  locomo- 
tive coaling  plants  and  cinder  conveyors,  and  combination  port- 
able coaling  and  cinder  handling  and  storage  plant.  Repre- 
sented by  Clyde  P.  Ross  and  David  E.  YVhite. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — Publica- 
tions. Represented  by  L.  B.  Sherman,  C.  B.  Peck,  Homer 
Beach  and  J.  M.  Rutherford. 

Standard  Stoker  Company,  New  York.— Literature  and  photo- 
graph  of  locomotive  equipped   with   stoker.     Represented  by 

F.  P.  Roesch. 

Superheater  Company,  The,  New  York.— Feed  water  heating  ap- 
paratus and  steam  pyrometer.  Represented  by  G  E  Ryder 
J.  E.  Mourne,  R.  M.  Osterman,  H.  V.  Jones,  C.  H  True  H 
B.  Oatley.  Geo.  Dolan,  R.  R.  Porterfield,  Bard  Browne,' W 
A.  Buckley  and  R.  J.  YranMeter. 

YTissering  &  Co.,  Harry,  Chicago.— Packing  and  sanders.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  H.  Heckman,  G.  S.  Turner.  Chas.  R.  Long  and 
A.  G.  Hollingshead. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corporation.  New  York— Pho- 
tographs and  literature  on  locomotive  feed  water  heater  Rep- 
resented by  John  M.  Lammedee. 


The  Development  of 

Welded  Flexible  Staybolts 

The   increase    in   the   size   of   boilers,   accompanied    by 
higher  pressure,  led  to  considerable  trouble  with  stay- 
bolts  in  the  breaking  zone  of  the  firebox.     This  diffi- 
culty was  almost  entirely  overcome  by  the  development  of 
the  flexible  staybolt,  consisting  of  a  threaded  sleeve  screwed 
into  the  sheet,  a  bolt  having  a  spherical  head  seating  in  the 


sleeve  and  screwed  into  the  other  sheet,  and  a  cap  covering 
the  sleeve.  This  type  had  certain  disadvantages  principally 
due  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  threaded  connection  that 
would  remain  absolutely  steam  tight.  Steam-tightness  in  a 
threaded  sleeve  requires  perfect  threads,  which  in  turn  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  steel  sleeves,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  steel 
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•  are  subject  to  crystallization  and  consequent  breakage 
when  caps  arc  removed  at  inspection  intervals  or  when  fire- 

are  being  rem  wed.  The  use  of  sleeves  of  the  threaded 
type  also  demands  the  cutting  of  large  holes  in  the  wrapper 

sheet  which  is  detrimental.  These  holes  must  be  carefully 
reamed  and  threaded  with  straight  and  taper  tools.  This 
is  an  expensive  operation  and  if  not  properly  performed  will 
cause  continuous  trouble  or  possible  failure  in  service. 

I  o  overcome  thes<  difficulties  and  to  obtain  a  rigid,  steam- 
ti>dit  connection.  K.  S.  Mennie  early  in  1°14  conceived  the 
i  utilizing  the  electric  welding  process  as  a  means  of 
making  an  absolutely  steam-tight  connection  for  the  wrapper 
sheet  housing  of  a  flexible  staybolt.  In  his  original  patent, 
Mr.  Mennie  covers  broadly  all  forms  of  welded-on  flexible 


Fig.  2 

staybolt  connections.     His  fi r < t  welded  staybolt  application 
is  shown  in  Fig.   1   and  while  exceedingly  simple  has  the 

on  that  staybolt  inspection  is  not  provided  for.  To 
overcome  this   def  bolt   head   was   enclosed   in   a 

or  bousing  which  was  welded  to  the  sheet.  This 
i  (instruction  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  except  that  Mr.  Mennie 
used  a  flat  head  bolt  and  cap  to  correspond. 

In  1915  the  Flannery  Holt  Company  patented  a  tapered 

type,    the   sleeve    being  ".elding    and 

providing  a  recess  in  which  rested  the  head  of  the  flexible 
bolt.     The  sleeve  was  also  provided  with  a  rem 
for  inspection   purposes,  as  shown   in   Fig.   2. 

The    original    Mennie    type    had    shown    possibilities    in 


eliminating  two  greal  defects  in  the  threaded  type  of  flexible 
lit;    namely,   tin-    large   hole   in   the   sheet    and   the   e,reat 

required  to  in  'he 

und  that  the  tapered  welded  ueeve  pa 
i  the  threaded  type  of 
man)  diffi 

•  tiing  in  the  boilei 
ted  I  larly  in  <  ombustioo   i  lumber 

tions,   in    which    it   was 


it  was  attempted  to  meet  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  Com- 
mittee formula  with  the  threaded  sleeve. 

A  modification  of  the  Mennie  type  was  made,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  bolt  rested  in  a  counterbored  recess 
in  the  sheet  and  was  inclosed  in  a  housing  welded  to  the 
sheet    and    provided    with    a    removable   cap    for   inspection 


purposes.  This  type  was  confined  to  flat  surfaces  and  was 
not  applicable  to  curved  sheets  and  l>olts  set  at  an  angle 
with  the  sheet.  A  sleeve  resting  on  the  sheet,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  and  a  sleeve  in  the  sheet  but  having  a  shoulder  resting 
on  the  sheet,  Fig.  5,  and  secured  by  welding  were  tried  but 
lack    of   simplicity,    economy    and    other    disturbing   factors 


finally    led    to    their    rejection.      Numerous    other    typ,  - 
lowed  without  success. 

Continued  investigation  brought  out  the  universal  type, 
Fig.  6,  which  provided  a  sleeve  with  a  seat  formed  ,i-  a 
segment  of  a  sphere  resting  in  a  corresponding  counterbore 
in   the  sheet,      ["his   accommodates   itself  to  any  curvature 


of  the  -lurt-.  and  to  any  degree  of  angle  at  which  stayi  are 
ordinarily  applied,  the  opening  in  the  boiler  sheets  being  only 
sufficient  to  provide  clearance  for  the   site  of  bolt 

Where  then-  is  not  enough  clearance  for  the  head  outside 
the  sheet  the  s|¥vial   flush  tvpe,  shown  in  Fig.   7.  is  use, I 

welded     flexible    st.nholt.    with    a    sleeve    having    a 
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spherical  seat  in  the  sheet,  wa.-  first  publicly  introduced  in 
1919  and  has  been  widely  used  since  that  time.  In  this  type 
a  single  size  of  sleeve  replaces  the  many  styles  and  standards 
formerly  required.  Tin  sleevi  is  also  more  satisfactory  be- 
cause being  forged   from   the  ductile  material   it  does  not 


crystallize  and  crack,  does  not  require  the  expensive  care  and 
skill  for  application  that  was  needed  with  the  threaded  type 
and  eliminates  the  leakage  troubles  experienced  in  that  type. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  welded  flexible  staybolt  in 
1919,  the  question  was  raised  by  some  users  whether  the 
electric  weld  might  be  injurious  to  the  sheets.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  for  several  years  built-up  bosses  were  welded  on  the 
wrapper  sheet   to  give  a  better  threaded  surface  where  the 


bolts  enter  the  outside  sheet  at  an  excessive  angle.  Thou- 
sands of  locomotives  in  daily  service  for  a  long  period  had 
unquestionably  demonstrated  that  the  sheets  are  not  injured 
by  the  bosses  and  inasmuch  as  far  less  welding  is  required 
for  a  flexible  welded  sleeve  than  has  been  the  practice  in 
building  up  bosses,  it  follows  that  the  small  amount  required 
for  the  welded  sleeve  should  not  \>e  injurious. 

A  typical  application  of  the  universal  type  is  illustrated 
by  the  boiler  for  a  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive,  shown  in  Fig. 


Fig.  8 

8.  With  the  exception  of  seven  flush  sleeves  in  the  back 
head,  the  entire  installation  of  1,160  bolts  in  each  boiler 
requires  only  the  one  style  universal  sleeve.  The  manner 
in  which  this  type  adapts  itself  to  installation  in  seams  and 
flanges  is  noteworthy,  the  sleeve  being  but  little  larger  than 
the  rivet  heads  and  the  hole  only  sufficient  to  provide  clear- 
ance around  the  bolt,  practically  no  larger  than  is  used  for 
rivet  holes.     This  aids  in  maintaining  maximum  strength. 


Northern  Pacific  Ton-Mileage  Cut  33  Per  Cent 

Has  Surplus  After  7  Per  Cent  Dividends  of  $4,705,399  Due 
to  Burlington's  Extra  Disbursements 


The  most  important  question  in  reference  to  Northern 
Pacific  is  as  to  how  soon  it  may  be  able  to  restore  its 
former  annual  dividend  rate  of  7  per  cent  on  its  stock. 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  the  company 
has  in  mind  to  restore  the  7  per  cent  rate  and  that  the  re- 
duction to  5  per  cent,  made  last  March,  was  a  temporary 
step  taken  because  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  earning  position 
at  that  time.  The  company  has  been  paying  dividends  at  a 
rate  of  7  per  cent  since  1903. 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  the  quarterly  rate  was  made  1% 
per  cent  and  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  board,  made 
the  following  statement:  "In  declaring  a  dividend  of  1 J4 
per  cent  .  .  .  the  directors  feel  that  they  are  best  serving 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders  and  are  hopeful  that  con- 
ditions will  warrant  the  resumption  of  the  rate  of  1*4  per 
cent  quarterly  in  the  future."  More  recently,  Mr.  Elliott 
wrote  in  reply  to  a  stockholder,  that  "at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  directors,  at  which  the  dividend  was  reduced,  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  not  be  conservative,  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  uncertainty,  to  pay  the  full  rate. 
I  cannot  say  when  it  will  be  restored,  but  at  that  time  the 
board  hoped  that  business  would  resume  next  autumn  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  justify  that  action.  The  returns  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  are 
discouraging.  Business  is  better,  but  there  are  still  many 
elements  of  uncertainty." 

The  Northern  Pacific  was  enabled  to  pay  its  7  per  cent 
dividends  in  1921  because  of  the  extra  dividends  which  it 
received  on  its  Burlington  shares,  which  extra  payments  ag- 


gregated $13,000,000  more  than  Northern  Pacific  will  re- 
ceive from  the  Burlington  this  year.  The  road's  annual 
report  showed  for  the  year  an  income  balance  after  dividends 
of  $4,705,399,  as  compared  with  $1,734,183  in  1920.  The 
7  per  cent  dividends  totaled  $17,360,000.  The  explanation 
of  the  size  of  the  1921  surplus  was  an  increase  in  dividend 
income,  as  compared  with  1920,  of  $17,505,094.  In  1920 
the  road's  dividend  income  was  $4,353,552,  whereas  in  1921 
it  was  $21,858,646.  It  was  this  increase  which  enabled 
the  road  to  make  up  for  the  extremely  poor  showing  which 
it  had  in  its  railway  operating  results. 

Has  Not  Been  Doing  Well  Since  1918 

The  road  had  not  been  doing  very  well  since  1918.  It 
had  a  standard  return  or  compensation  for  operation  by  the 
government  during  federal  control  of  approximately  $30,- 
000,000.  In  1918  it  nearly  earned  this  amount  with  a  net 
after  rentals  of  $28,000,000.  In  1919,  however,  it  earned 
for  the  government  only  $18,000,000.  In  1920,  operating 
for  two  months  under  federal  control,  six  months  with  the 
benefit  of  the  guaranty,  and  four  months  "on  its  own,"  it 
realized  on  an  extremely  heavy  traffic  to  the  extent  only  that 
it  was  able  to  earn  a  net  after  rentals  of  $7,949,458.  The 
1921  revenue  ton-mileage  was  32.64  per  cent  below  the  1920 
business  but  the  road  was  able  to  come  through  the  year 
with  a  net  after  rentals  of  $10,843,826.  This  is  one-third 
of  the  amount  that  it  would  need  to  be  on  something  like  the 
pre-war  basis  of  net  income. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  whv  the 
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Northern  Pacific  directors  should  have  decided  to  de 
the  dividend  rate  from  7  to  5  per  cent.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Burlington's  extra  dividend  declarations,  the  deduc- 
tion would  have  presumably  had  to  he  made  much  sooner 
than  it  actually  was  made,  although,  of  course,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  the  road  might  have  maintained  the  regular 
dividends  and  paid  them  from  surplus.  The  Northern  Pai  i 
fic  directors,  however,  prefer  to  adopt  the  conservative  course. 
In  the  statement  which  Chairman  Howard  Elliott  receiith 
made  to  one  of  the  stockholders,  as  above  noted,  Mr.  Elliott 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  business  had  not  enabled  the 
road  to  show  very  good  earnings  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1922.  The  actual  figures  showed  for  March  a  net  after 
rental-  of  $1,160,077,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  i 
017  in  March,  1921.  The  March.  1922,  earnings,  however, 
were  in  rather  sharp  contrast  with  the  earnings  in  January 
and  February  with  the  result  thai  the  three  month-  net  after 
rentals  was  only  $338,802.  This  compared  with  a  deficit 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1921,  hut  it  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  Northern  Pacific  earnings  are  far 
from  being  on  a  rate  which  properly  called  for  a  7  per  cent 
dividend  basis.  Of  course,  there  is  also  the  circumstance 
that  the  roads  in  the  northwest  make  the  better  part  of  their 
earnings  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  and  the  earnings  for 
the  first  few  months  of  the  annual  period  must  be  regarded 
with   that   in  mind. 

The  Northern  Pacifil  ..ir  loadings  at  the  present  time  are 
picking  up  in  fairl)  good  shape.  They  are  running  ahead 
of  the  loadings  for  tin  corresponding  period  of  last  year  and 
this  is  another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  :  .  \  trthi  rn  i' "  ifii  does  not  seem  to  be  hurt  very  much  by 
the  present  coal  -trike;  in  fact,  its  coal  business  is  not  such 
a  very  essential  part  of  its  total  traffic.  The  lumber  busi- 
lowever,  i-  showing  a  very  pleasing  improvement.  The 
ore  trafti.  has  not  yel  begun  to  -how  any  sign  of  life. 

Northern   Pacific   No  Exception  to  Other 

Roads  in  Northwest 
•  f  tin-  most  striking  features  of  railway  operations  in 
1921,  a-  a  whole,  was  the  rather  unfortunate  manner  in 
which  the  depression  of  1921  was  reflected  in  the  operation 
of  the  road-  serving  the  northwest.  The  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  St.  Paul,  and  even  the  North  Wesl 
ern,  went  through  a  very  similar  sort  of  year.  Each  of  them 
had  difficulties  of  a  very  unusual  ><>rt.  The  Great  Northern. 
the  year's  operation-,  has  been  put  in  a  position 
where  it  is  looked  upon  witli  more  or  less  uncertainty,  par- 
ticularly sina  it  decided  to  put  its  dividends  on  a  semi- 
annual instead  of  a  quarterly  basi<.  The  St.  Paul,  with  a 
problem  of  it-  own.  approached  tlie  dangers  of  receivership, 

The   Northern    Pacifil    wa-   compelled   to  reduce   it-   dividend 

rate.     The  details  of  what  it  did  during  the  year  may  be 
summarized  a-  follows: 

road'-  revenue  tonnage  in  1921   wa-  17.o7o.bi 
compared  with  23,4  I     -  wa-  ..  reduction 

1   per   'int.      There   wa-   ,i    reduction    in    revenue   ton- 
mile,  i.  per   lent,    due    In   a    deirea-e    in    the 

haul  from  334.9  m  1920  t"  299.4  in  1921       Tin'  decn 

ue  wa-  Hoi  per  cent,  this  lesser  proportionate 

tig  dui    tn  an  increase  in  the  receipt-  per  ton  mile 

from    1  I  tltS   in    1921,       I  he   re 

ns  in  the  passenger  business  were  equall)   severe,  the 

revenue  passengers  being  26.87  per 

ent,   and    in 

(  per  i  'in. 

total  tonnage  into  that 
iting  on  the  road  and  that  received  from  connections 

'  it  iled  1  7,61 
DD  tin-  Northern   I' 
mil     from    i  onne.  lions. 
'  ■    whil  h    the    Northern    I' 


originates  it-  own  tonnage.  The  reductions  in  tonnage  which 
took  place  in  1921  as  compared  with  1  c>20  were  general. 
except  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  grain. 
The  1(>21  grain  figure  was  2,657,431  tons,  an  increase  of 
.^74,.vmi  over  1920.  Products  of  agriculture  totaled  4.545.- 
7  7o,  an  increase  of  143,529  over  L920.  The  tonnage  of 
products  of  animal-  in  1921  wa-  302,120,  a  decrease  of  136,- 
441  from  1920.  The  decrease  in  products  of  mines  was 
decisive;  the  1921  figure  was  4,oo7.M2,  as  compared  with 
7,328,  a  decrease  of  2,660,194  tons.     This  de- 

crease was  embodied  primarily  in  the  reductions  of  traffic 
in  coal  and  ore.  The  ll»21  bituminous  tonnage  of  2,896,070 
ivd  with  4,264,262  in  1920  and  the  ore  tonnage  of  517,- 
n.->4  compared  with  a  1920  figure  of  1,377,337.  The  ton- 
nage of  products  of  forest-  in  ll>21  was  5,525,854,  as  com- 
pared with  7,253,665  in  1920,  a  reduction  of  1.727. Ml. 
The  manufactures  and  miscellaneous  tonnage  carried  in  1921 
totaling  2,032,244  compared  with  3,194,497  in   1920. 

Revenues    and    Expenses 

The  Northern  Pacific's  1921  freight  revenues  were  $69,- 
240.505  as  compared  with  $81,090,390  in  1920.  The  total 
revenues  in  1921  were  $94,538,059  as  compared  with  the 
1920  figure  of  SI  13,084,408.  As  against  a  decrease  of  $18,- 
546,348  in  railway  operating  revenues,  which  amounted  to 
16.4  per  cent,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $23,353,007  in  oper- 
ating exp  ii-'  -  1  he  actual  operating  expenses  in  1921  were 
$77,630,867,  as  compared  with  $100,983,874  in  1920.  The 
reduction  was  23.3  per  cent.  In  1921  the  road  operated 
on  a  ratio  of  82.12,  as  compared  with  89.3  in  1920.  In 
1917,  the  last  year  before  government  control,  the  road  had 
a  ratio  of  60.41.  This  indicates  what  has  .dread)-  been  said 
above  concerning  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Pacific  is  far 
from  being  on  a  pre-war  basis  in  net  earning.-,  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  indicates  a  rather  favorable  condition  because 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  reduction  in  operating 
1  in  the  operating  ratio,  was  made  in  the  face  of 
reductions  of  nearly  one-third  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 

The  reductions  in  operating  expenses  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: The  charges  for  maintenance  of  way  were  $14,312,- 
916,  a  decrease  of  $6,699,882,  or  31.88  per  cent.  Main- 
tenance of  equipment  was  $21,825,817,  a  decrease  of  S.C- 
768,106,  or  14.72  per  cent.  Transportation  totaled 
797,967,  a  di  -l2.o41.0S5.  or  26.10  per  cent.     The 

reductions  in  maintenance  were,  to  some  extent,  due  to  le--er 

work  being  done,  as  well  a-  t.>  economies  through  decreased 

f  wages  and  materials.  In  ll)21  the  road  relaid  26 
miles  of  rail,  as  compared  with  154  in  1920.  It  ballasted 
183  mile-  of  tr.uk  a-  compared  with  2.>S  m  1920.  Main 
line  tie  renewal-  wire  1,072,530  as  compared  with  1,395,- 
094  in  1920,  and  a  proportionate  reduction  wa-  made  in 
branch  line  tie  renewal-.  The  larger  part  of  the  road's  main 
line  i-  laid  with  90-lb.  rail.  Tile  maintenance  of  equipment 
condition,  which  evidences  the  result  of  the  reduction-  m 
maintenance  expenses,  is  shown  by  a  percentage  of  bad-order 
car-  on  the  Northern  Pacific  on  Mav  1  of  10.4  per  cent, 
which   compared   with    the  country's  average  on   that   date  of 

14.4.      The  unserviceable  locomotive  percentage  on  the  same 

date  wa-  19.2,  as  against  the  country's  average  of  !0  !     This 
indicate-  -avings  in  maintenance  of  equipment   -lie  h   as  were 
evidenced  ill  the  case  of  maintenance  of  way,  but  the  North- 
ern Pacific   i-  in  better  Bhape  than  the  average  of  th< 
of  the  country, 

Student-  of  Northern    Pacifil    railwa)    affair-  are  watching 
with  interc-t  the  progress  which  the  comp.im    i-  making  with 
ICC   to  oil    traffic    from   the    fields   along    its   line        The 
annual    report    -a\-    that    "during    1921     there    was    marked 
progress   in  oil  exploration   in   Montana  1  he  Cat   Creel 

held    continued    to   be    a    large    producer       Ourincr    th 
1.-17.1  1-   barrel-  were  produced  and  shipped   from  68  wells. 

making  a  total  -nice  the  first  shipment  in   August,  1920,  of 
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1,547,261.  In  the  Devil's  Basin  field  there  arc  two  produc- 
ing wells.  In  February.  1921,  the  Soap  Creek  oil  field, 
in  southern  Bighorn  County,  was  discovered.  Drilling  is 
actively  in  progress  in  both  the  Devil's  Basin  and  Soap  Creek 
fields,  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  other  localities  in  central 
and  eastern  Montana.  So  far  the  production  of  oil  from 
any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  your  company  has  been 
very  small.     The  company,  however,  owns  a  large  acreage 


in  districts,  the  geology  of  which  indicates  oil  possibilities." 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent  change  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  southwestern  carriers  has  been  the  oil  development 
along  their  lines.  The  situation  as  to  Northern  Pai  n'h  , 
however,  does  not  yet  seem  to  partake  quite  of  that  char- 
acter. The  total  crude  petroleum  traffic  which  it  originated 
in  lu21  totaled  only  1,178  tons,  which  shows  that  oil  traffic 
is  not  yet  very  evidently  much  of  a   factor  in  earnings. 


Turbine  Locomotive  Saves  52  Per  Cent  in  Fuel 

Design  Brought  Out  by  Ljungstrom  Turbine  Company  of  Sweden 
Has  Many  Novel  Features 


A  CONDENSING  TURBINE  locomotive,  designed  by  F. 
Ljungstrom  and  constructed  by  Aktiebolaget  Ljung- 
stroms,  Angturbin,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  was  placed  in 
service  on  the  Swedish  State  Railways  a  few  months  ago. 
According  to  reports,  the  locomotive  has  performed  satisfac- 
torily and  has  shown  remarkable  economy  in  fuel.  Complete 
details  of  the  construction  are  not  yet  available  but  the  photo- 
graph shown  herewith  indicates  that  it  is  a  radical  departure 
from  conventional  locomotive  design. 

The  turbo-locomotive  designed  by  Mr.  Ljungstrom  is  in- 
tended to  displace  the  Pacific  type  locomotives  now  used  in 


barrel  of  the  boiler  being  made  up  of  large  flues,  each  of 
which  carries  a  superheater  element,  thus  giving  a  high 
degree  of  superheat. 

Another  innovation  is  the  arrangement  for  heating  the  air 
supplied  to  the  fire.  The  space  between  the  mud  ring  and 
the  ashpan  is  tightly  closed  and  the  air  needed  for  combus- 
tion passes  through  a  special  air  preheater  under  the  smoke- 
box,  where  the  temperature  is  raised  by  escaping  gases  from 
the  smokebox.  Draft  is  created  by  a  fan  propelled  by  a  small 
turbine.  A  damper  connected  with  the  firebox  door  shuts 
off  the  draft  when  the  door  is  open,  thus  preventing  unneces- 


Turbine   Locomotive   on  the    Swedish   State   Railways 


passenger  service  on  the  Swedish  State  Railways.  It  is  not 
a  mere  adaptation  of  the  turbine  to  reciprocating  locomotives, 
but  is  a  new  design  in  all  respects.  Unlike  ordinary  steam 
locomotives,  there  is  no  driving  machinery  under  the  boiler. 
Instead  it  is  supported  by  two  trucks,  the  forward  with  two 
and  the  rear  with  three  axles.  The  driving  machinery  is 
located  under  the  tender  unit,  which  also  contains  the  con- 
denser and  the  necessary  fans  for  aiding  in  condensation. 
The  coal  supply  is  carried  in  bunkers  placed  above  and  on 
each  side  of  the  cab,  having  a  capacity  of  seven  tons.  The 
boiler  is  of  the  ordinary  fire-tube  type,  carrying  285  lb. 
pressure.    It  has  no  small  tubes,  the  heating  surface  in  the 


sary  cold  air  entering  the  firebox  flues.  The  exhaust  steam 
is  not  discharged  from  the  stack  but  is  led  to  a  condenser  on 
the  tender. 

The  driving  machinery  consists  of  a  high-speed  turbine 
suitably  geared  to  the  six-wheel  connected  running  gear 
which  has  drivers  58  in.  in  diameter  and  is  located  under 
the  tender.  The  condensing  tank  has  a  capacity  of  3,650 
gallons  but  only  half  of  that  amount  has  been  carried  on 
the  trial  trips  and  has  been  found  sufficient  as  the  exhaust 
steam  is  not  wasted  through  the  stack  but  returns  to  a  hot 
well  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  boiler  as  feedwater. 
As  the  feedwater  is  used  over  and  over,  verv  little  scale  will 
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be  formed  in  the  boiler.  The  preheating  of  the  air  for  com- 
bustion should  also  add  to  the  life  of  the  firebox. 

The  locomotive  is  being  used  in  passenger  service  out  of 
lolm  on  turn-around  trips  of  66  kilometers,  or  about 
41  miles,  each  way.  The  time  between  the  departure  from 
Stockholm  and  the  return  is  2  hrs.  30  min.  A-  no  informa- 
tion is  given  as  to  the  time  at  the  turn-around  point  or  the 
length  of  the  stops  en  route,  no  estimate  can  be  made  as  to 
the  speed  while  on  the  road. 

On  a  local  run  on  this  route  with  a  passenger  train  weigh- 
ing 60.^  tons,  the  coal  consumption  was  20.8  kilograms 
(45.8  |  1,000  ton  kilometers,  or  about  67  lb.  per  1,000 

ton-miles.  In  through  service  the  consumption  was 
reduced  to  about  11.6  kilograms  (25.6  lb.)  per  1,000  ton 
kilometers,  or  37.4  lb.  per  1,000  Liross  ton-miles.  Consider- 
ing  that  this  performance  was  obtained  during  the  winter 
tin  figures  are  indeed  remarkable.  Compared  with 
iprocating  superheated  I'acific  type  locomotives  used 
nn  the  same  run.  the  turbine  locomotive  shows  a  reduction 
of  52  per  cent  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  Further  details 
of  the  locomotive  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 


Separation  of  Southern  Pacific  and 

Central  Pacific  Ordered 

Washikotoh,  D.  C. 

REVERSING  the  decision  of  the  district  court  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Utah  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  a  decision  handed  down  on  May  2'),  directed  that 
a  deer. .  ise  be  entered  severing  the  control  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  the  Central  I'acific  by  stock  ownership  or  by 
lea-e.  Action  to  effect  the  dissolution  was  begun  by  the 
federal  government  in  1914,  the  defendants  being  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  companies,  the  Union  1  rusl 
Company  of  X.  w  York  and  the  directors  of  the  Southern 
Pacim  .  The  government  asked  that  the  lines  of  the  South- 
.  in.  and  the  Central  Pacific  be  decreed  to  constitute 
competitive  systems  and  that  the  Southern  Pacific  be  re- 
quired to  dis  •  ownership  of  stock  and  relinquish 
any  (ontrol  over  the  Central  Pacific.  A  large  part  of  the 
opinion  by  Ju  ■  I'  reviewed  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  tlie  road-  and  the  case  in  which  the  separation  of 
control  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  was  re- 
quired, holding  that  the  Southern  Pai  Bi  Centra] 
differ  from  the  former  in  principle, 
mbinations,"  the  <ourt  -aid.  "not  the  result  of 
normal  growth  and  development  but  springing  from  the 
formation  of  holding  companies  or  stock  purchases  result- 
ing  from  the  unified  <  ontrol  of  different  roads  or  systems 
naturally  competitive,  constitute  a  'menace  and  a  restraint 
upon  that  freedom  of  <  oinmen  e  which  Congrew  intended 
*  and  which  the  public  is  entitled  to 
have  protei  ted.'  " 

number  of  cases  as  supporting  this  prin- 
ciple the  court  -aid  ■     "These  cases  collectivelj  establish  that 
Iroad   transportation   cannot   acquire   an 

:  :l   part   thereof,   when   th( 

n  i-  to  suppress  or  materially  redu 
tition  in  the  i  hannels 

ded    that    proof    Was    ample    that    the 

'  i .  u  he  He  vei 
lid  normally 

■  ■ 
-  it-  own  niu.h  hinder  and  wholly  owned 

.    .-    .   . 

•  luire.l  l.\    tin'  Southern 
thin  the  prii 


So  far  as  compatible,  the  court  said,  the  mortgage  lien  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York  should  be  protected. 

1  he    several    terminal    lines    and    cutoffs   leading   to   San 

Francisco   Bay,    which    have   been    constructed   or   acquired 

during  the  unified  control  of  the  two  systems  for  convenient 

and    to  the  principal    terminal   facilities 

about   the   bay,   should   be   dealt   with,    the   court   declared, 

"either  by  way  of  apportionment  or  by  provisions  for  joint 

or  common   use,   in  such  manner  as  will  secure  both  com- 

-  such  full,  convenient  and  ready  access  to  the  bay  and 

io  terminal  facilities  thereon  that  each  company  will  be  able 

freely  to  compete  with  the  other,  to  serve  the  public  efficiently 

and  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  legislation  under  which  it 

instructed." 

A  like  course  -hould  be  pursued,  Justice  Day  added,  "in 
dealing  with  the  lines  extending  from  San  Francisco  Bay  to 
nento  and  to  Portland,  Ore."' 

"The  Central  Pacific  with  it-  eastern  connection  at 
Ogden,  forms  one  e;reat  system  of  trans|K>rtation  between 
the  East  and  the  West,"  the  opinion  stated,  "and  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  its  roads  and  connections  and  steam- 
boat lines  forms  another  great  transcontinental  system  for 
transportation  from  coast  to  coast.  The  Central  Pacific 
constitutes  some  800  miles  of  transcontinental  line,  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  The  Southern  Pacific  system  has  practically 
its  own  line  of  railroads  and  steamboat  connections  to  New 
York,  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans." 

The  acquisition  of  the  Central  Pacific  stock  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  was  held  to  be  unlawful  under  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  the  Union  I'acific  case,  "unless  justified  by 
the  special  circumstances  relied  upon"  for  that  p.: 
but  the  court  after  analyzing  the  special  circumstances  dis- 
carded them  as  not  justifying  the  control. 

"These  two  great  systems  are  normally  competitive  for 
the  carrying  trade  in  some  parts  from  the  East  and  Middle 
\\  . -!  to  the  Coast,"  Justice  Day  -aid,  "and  in  greater 
volume  for  the  traffic  moving  to  and  from  central  and 
northern  California,  including  a  great  volume  of  the  ocean- 
borne,'  traffic  which  land-  on  the  coasl  destined  acn 
continent  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  intermediate  Western 
and  Eastern  point!  fined  from  the  latter  jHiints  to 

foreign  port-  via  San  Francisco  or  other  Pacific  coa^t 
points."  I  he  court  -aid  the  roads  "were  always  separate  and 
distinct  corporations.  They  were  so  recognized  in  the  acts 
Qgress  making  land  grants  to  them  ....  and  other- 
wise conferring  rights  on  them  which  onl)  Congress  could 
confer." 

"For  a   good   part   of  the  time."   it   added,   "the  roads   had 

ol  director-  not  consisting  of  the  same  persons      \i 
time-  the  majority  of  the  stock  was  separately  held  " 

The  court  refused  to  accept  the  theory  of  prior  practical 
consolidation  a-  a  justification  for  a  violation  oi  the  Sherman 
act  The  bearing  of  the  99-year  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific  . 
made  in  1885,  Was  reviewed,  the  court  reaching  the  conchl-ion 
that  it  could  not  have  been  legally  made  without  authoriza- 
tion by  Federal  legislation,  which  was  never  given, 

\\     find  nothing  in  these  leases  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
company,"  the  justice  -aid.  "which  justifies  the  continued 
.ontrol  of  the  Central    Pacific    by  the  Southern   Pacific 
the    Sherman    'e  t   bee  ame  effd  ' 

In   a  dissenting  opinion  Jusl       McKenna   laid  he  con- 

-idered  the'  dec  i-ioii  of  the  court  unjust:  that  there  \\a-  no 
thought  in  anyone's  mind  that  the  acquisition  of  stock  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  would  be  a  restraint  u|»in  competition  or 
a  detriment  to  the  public  inti  i 

onsolidation  plan  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi  car  leave-  the  Central   i 

m  the  proposed  Southern  Pacific-Rock  Island  system,  al- 
though Professor  Ripley  in  his  report  had  recommended  that 
the  '  Pacific  be  made  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific* 

'  In.  ' '  hi  -v-tem 


Canadian   Political    Situation   and   Railway  Policy 

Progressives  Hold  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Parliament  and  Favor 
Nationalization  of  Railways 

By  J.  L.  Payne 


Cwaha  is  now  definitely  committed  to  public  owner- 
ship of  railways  on  a  large  scale.  There  was  some 
doubt  after  the  general  elections  of  December  last  as 
to  what  would  be  the  policy  of  the  new  Government;  but 
that  doubt  no  longer  exists.  The  administration  ha-  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  follow  pretty  closely  the  course- 
laid  down  by  its  predecessor.  At  all  events  the  departures 
are  few  and  unimportant. 

The  political  situation  as  it  bears  on  railway  policy  is 
somewhat  extraordinary.  The  Liberals,  under  Hon.  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King,  are  in  power,  yet  they  have  not  a  major- 
ity in  Parliament.  The  key  is  held  by  a  group  of  65 
Progressives,  representing  the  same  interests  as  does  the 
"farm  bloc"  at  Washington.  Among  the  Liberals  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  against  public  ownership.  It  is  understood, 
for  example,  that  the  Quebec  contingent,  representing  more 
than  half  of  the  entire  Government  strength,  is  a  unit  on 
that  point.  The  Conservatives  are  about  evenly  divided  on 
the  issue;  but  they  make  up  not  more  than  55  in  a  House 
of  235.  The  Progressives,  standing  somewhat  aloof,  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  and  they  are  practically  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  nationalization.  Speaking  broadly,  they  represent 
the  tanners  of  the  country,  although  chiefly  those  of  the 
western  provinces. 

Parliament   Has   Never   Sanctioned   Nationalization 

The  foregoing  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary  in  order 
that  the  Canadian  situation  may  be  understood  by  American 
readers — I  mean  the  situation  in  Parliament.  As  for  the 
people  at  large,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  where 
they  stand  on  the  question  of  railway  policy.  They  have 
never  declared  themselves.  They  have  never  once  had  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Although  two  general  elections  have  been 
held  since  nationalization  was  tacitly  begun  in  1914 — one 
of  them  since  that  policy  was  definitely  adopted  in  1918 — 
the  matter  has  not  been  an  issue  before  the  electorate.  That 
may  seem  extraordinary;  but  it  is  strictly  true.  The  Con- 
servatives, who  held  the  reins  of  power  from  1911  down  to 
December  last,  were  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls; 
yet  that  defeat  could  not  be  construed  as  a  rebuke  for  their 
attitude  in  respect  of  public  ownership,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  campaign. 

To  outsiders  it  must  seem  inexplicable  that  a  nation  like 
Canada,  intensely  democratic  in  sentiment,  could  be  com- 
mitted to  a  course  of  action  quite  radical  in  its  broad  features, 
and  involving  the  assumption  of  enormous  liabilities,  without 
public  approval.  The  facts  of  the  case  rather  intensify  the 
anomalous  aspect  of  what  has  happened;  for  it  might  be  said 
that  this  important  policy  was  fastened  on  the  Dominion 
without  even  the  direct  sanction  of  Parliament.  The  positive 
Steps  in  the  matter  were  taken  by  Government,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Parliament  did  not  intervene.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time  had  a  numerically  strong  majority  at 
its  back,  and  in  this  negative,  or  passive,  position  of  its 
supporters  one  gets  a  vivid  flash  of  the  party  system. 

Progressives  in  Control 

The  pivotal  position  of  the  Progressives  at  the  present 
time  is  well  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  American  readers.  In  1897  the  Canadian  Pacific 
desired  a  loan  of  Ijo ,3 00,000  to  finance  the  building  of  its 


Crow's  Xest  Pass  line  in  the  west,  and  the  Minister  of 
Railways  of  that  day  took  advantage  of  this  need  to  drive 
a  bargain.  He  required  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  make  cer- 
tain specific  reductions  in  rates  in  return  for  the  loan;  and 
that  was  done.  The  Railway  Commission  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  six  years  later.  Freight  tolls  actually  moved 
downward  in  slight  degree  until  1916,  and  then  in  1918  they 
moved  violently  upward.  Under  the  War  Measures  Act  the 
whole  question  of  rates  was  referred  to  the  Railway  Com- 
mission, and  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  agreement  was  suspended 
by  that  Board  until  July  7  next.  With  tolls  65  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1897,  the  Progressives  are  now  tacitly  demanding 
that  the  agreement  in  question  shall  become  operative  in  July 
next.  Of  course,  on  analysis,  it  has  developed  that  there 
are  both  legal  and  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  whole 
matter  is  being  considered  by  a  committee  of  Parliament; 
but  one  gets  in  this  incident  a  glimpse  at  the  general  attitude 
of  these  western  Progressives  toward  railway  policy.  When 
that  agreement  was  made  the  Canadian  Pacific  operated 
about  8,000  miles  of  lines,  as  compared  with  nearly  14,000 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  was  the  only  trunk  line  in  the 
west.    Now  there  are  three. 

When  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parliament  began, 
with  a  new  Government  at  the  helm,  there  was  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  would  be  done  in  the  matter  of  public 
ownership;  but  all  doubt  was  dispelled  by  the  announcement 
made  at  the  formal  opening,  and  confirmed  later  by  definite 
statements  from  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals.  All 
changes  in  contemplation  were  comprehended  within  the 
somewhat  indefinite  term  of  "co-ordination."  It  transpired 
that  this  did  not  mean  very  much — certainly  nothing  which 
would  in  any  material  way  alter  the  policy  that  had  been 
followed  ever  since  nationalization  received  its  first  demon- 
stration. When  explanations  came  to  be  made,  it  was  found 
that  Government  merely  proposes  to  abolish  the  old  Ca- 
nadian Northern  board  and  the  Grand  Trunk  board  and 
have  but  one  executive  body.  This  will  be  done  under  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  Act  of  1919;  so  that  there  is 
no  room  for  surmise  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  admin- 
istration under  which  the  public  railways  of  Canada  will 
be  carried  on. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  Act  provides  for  a  board 
of  directors  which  will  not  only  be  appointed  by  Government, 
but  will  be  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an- 
swerable to  the  Minister  of  Railways.  The  minister  may 
remove  any  member  of  the  board  at  will  "for  cause."  That 
term  is  so  comprehensive  and  elastic,  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  the  door  will  remain  wide  open  for  political 
control.  It  had  been  urged  in  the  public  press  that  steps  be 
taken  to  place  a  board  in  charge  which  would  have  the  power 
and  courage  to  make  sweeping  changes,  especially  in  the 
removal  of  wasteful  parallels  in  the  west;  but  that  appeal 
has  not  been  heeded.  All  the  evils  and  drawbacks  which 
attached  to  the  public  railway  system  since  its  inception, 
with  the  measuring  of  all  administrative  policy  in  terms  of 
political  expediency,  may  be  perpetuated. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  lessons  of  experience  will  be 
disregarded;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  way  is  clear 
for  the  assertion  of  the  same  measure  of  direct  political  con- 
trol which  obtained  from  1914  downward.  In  other  words, 
"co-ordination"   simply  means  the  substitution  of  an  obvi- 
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ously  practicable  form  of  executive  organization  for  one 
which  was  irregular  and  contrary  to  the  statute.  It  does  not, 
however,  place  an  independent  board  in  charge. 

It  would  also  appear  thai  the  enforced  absorption  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  has  been  ratified  by  the  new  Government,  in 
which  matter  we  see  again  the  play  of  political  expediency. 
The  Quebec  members,  numbering  65  out  of  a  total  of  117 
on  the  Libera]  side,  was  understood  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  the  wrenching  of  the  Grand  Trunk  out  of  the  hands  of 
its  corporate  owners.  But  the  Progressives  favored  that  step, 
and.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  farmers'  party  holds  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  House  ["he  Grand  Trunk  cannot 
contribute  anything  of  value  to  the  government  system.  On 
the  contrary,  it  stands  a  good  chance  of  adding  to  its  weak- 
ness by  being  ruined. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Question 

There  are  serious  objections  to  the  taking  over  by  Govern- 
ment of  this  pioneer  Canadian  road,  which  held  a  unique 
position  in  that  it  had  not  received  that  generous  measure 
of  public  aid  which  had  been  lavished  on  enterprises  of 
modern  date.  In  the  firs!  place,  it  was  not  bankrupt.  It 
was  in  a  stronger  financial  situation  than  is,  for  example, 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  the  present  time.  It 
mply  embarrassed  by  reason  of  its  endorsement  of  the 
ties  of  its  subsidiary,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and 
if  Government  had  relieved  it  of  that  liability  it  could  have 
gone  ahead  indefinitely. 

But  that  is  not  the  most  serious  matter.  The  Grand  Trunk 
must  lie  regarded  as  more  of  an  American  than  a  Canadian 
road.  Its  western  terminal  is  at  Chicago  and  its  eastern  at 
Portland,  Maine.  It  owns  and  operates  nearly  1,700  miles 
of  line  in   tl  It  derives   70  per  cent   of  all 

its  revenue  from  its  American  connections.  Will  it  lie  able 
to  maintain  that  valuable  traffic,  which  is  its  very  life-blood. 
when  owned  and  operated  by  the  Canadian  government? 
Another  objection  is  that  its  absorption  by  Government  creates 
in  the  east  a  new  series  of  those  deadly  parallels  which  make 
economical  operation  of  public  railways  practically  impos- 
sible in  tin-  west.  Nor  dins  it  better  matters  to  havi 
English  shareholder-  crying  out  over  what  they  call  "the 
ition"  of  their  stocks  without  a  penny  of  iompin~.iti.in 

This  reference  to  the  American  aspect  of  the  Canadian 

railway    situation    suggests    a    matter    of    some    importance 

whi.  li  has  not  up  to  this  moment  been  considered  on   its 

■   d  merits.   With  the  taking  over  of  the  Grand   Trunk. 

Dominion  Governmen  the  owner  and  operator 

..f  2,000  mile-  of  line  in  the  United   State-.     It   will   bi 

quite  vitally  the  comity  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed.   That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  material  difference 

the    railway    corporations    of    one    country    operating 

within  the  territory  of  the  other  country  and  the  government 
of  either  country  doing  so.  The  question  of  rights  of  eminent 
domain  ma-.  ny  moment.    Rivalries  for  Hath,    be 

Canadian  and  America]  on  both  sides  of 

th«-  line,  i-  one  thing,  and  competition  between   American 
companies  .md  tie    Canadian  government  on   United 
soil  ma)  be  quite  another.    I  am  not  raising  tin-  point.    It 
ieen   definitely   raised   by   influential   journals   in   the 

1    put    forward    a-    a    possible    ground    for 

is   international  complications.    In   it  we  must  all  see 
the  drawbacks  which  attach  to  the  venture  of  the 
Mm  government  into  public  owner-hip  of  railways 

Results  of  Government  Operation 

Wi.  ■  r  of  tin-  operation  of 

a  •  tilway  hv  the  (  H 

<  )n  the  '  ontr.m  .  v.  r\  disi  ouraging    The  defii  it 

itly  announced  to  Parliament,  •.•■  >-  placed 

i  >n  the  oper- 


ating Mile  there  was  a  betterment  of  about  S20.000.000;  but 
that  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the  increase  in  fixed 
i  barges.  Of  course,  the  actual  shortage  on  the  government 
system  was  much  larger  than  that  given  out  in  the  public 
statement,  since  it  omitted  probably  560,000,000  of  fixed 
.  barges  on  4,001)  miles  of  line  and  a  capitalization  of  con- 
siderably  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  It  must  be  understood 
that  Government  has  bookkeeping  methods  which  are  all  its 
own.  There  was  some  talk  a  few  months  ago  about  deferred 
charges,  in  order  to  help  out  the  situation  ,i>  to  unemploy- 
ment, and  the   facts  in  that  regard  are  to  be  brought  down. 

There  was  a  fair  demonstration  of  economy  on  the  govern- 
ment lines;  yet  that  must  be  measured  against  the  room  that 
existed  for  retrenchment.  Nothing  i-  clearer  than  that  the 
railways  in  1920  and  1921  were  not  only  over-manned, 
but  that  they  paid  more  for  labor  and  got  a  much  lower 
return  in  service  than  did  the  corporate  roads.  For  example, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  operating  side  by  side  with  the 
Canadian  Northern,  which  is  the  chief  unit  of  the  govern- 
ment system,  the  number  of  ton  and  passenger  miles  handled 
per  employee  in  1°20  was  222.4l>5.  as  compared  with 
153,019  on  the  latter. 

The  average  trainload  on  the  Canadian  Northern  was 
350  tons,  as  against  >2C>  tons  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  al- 
though the  former  has  a  much  more  favorable  grade.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  two  roads 
was  in  the  matter  of  employees.  When  traffic  began  to  fall 
off  seriously  between  CIS  and  1919,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
met  the  situation  by  reducing  its  working  staff  by  2.5^6. 
The  Canadian  Northern  actually  added  S.052.  In  govern- 
ment hands,  by  every  reasonable  and  accepted  test,  efficiency 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  seriously  declined,  and  it  was 
i  .  it. i inly  bad  to  begin  with. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of  the  entire  public 
railway  situation  is  the  rapid  rise  of  fixed  charges.  Govern- 
ment has  been  pouring  out  money  by  hundreds  of  millions 
on  the  capital  side.  Since  I'M 4  the  payments  to  meet  deficits 
for  extensions,  equipment,  standardization  of  lines  and  so 
on.  has  exceeded  $  The  Canadian  Northern  has 

been  the  chief  beneficiary.  These  advances  to  public  railway 
units  have  passed  into  the  Dominion  debt,  which  has  not 
been  a  comforting  thing  for  a  nation  of  less  than  nine  mil- 
lion- of  people  already  heavily  burdened  by  their  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  Nor  is  the  outlook  hopeful.  There  may 
come  a  time,  with  traffic  buoyant,  when  the  operating  deficit 
will  be  balanced  hv  earnings;  but  meanwhile  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  liability  will  inevitably  make  the  problem  of 
ultimate  solvency  more  difficult.  The  national  credit 
vond  question,  although  as  high  a  financial  authority  .i< 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  published  "A  Friendlv  Warning 
to  Canada."  in  which  the  rather  obviou-  truth  in  that  regard 
was  plainly  discussed, 

Not  a  Failure  of  Private  Ownership 

The  defender-  and  advocates  of  public  ownership  insist 
that  the  Canadian  railway  problem  was  created  by  the  fail- 
ure of  private  ownership.  They  are  only  technically  on  good 
ground.  The  assertion  of  state  control  followed  the  collapse 
of   the    Canadian    Northern    and    the    Grand    Trunk    Pacific, 

both  "\  which  were  on  the  surface  like  any  other  railway 
corporation.  Hut  only  on  the  surface  When  the  veneer  of 
corporate  status  is  removed,  it  is  discovered  that  they  were 
wholly  government  enterprises.  They  were  essentially  politi- 
cal roads  in  every  respect,  .md  it  was  political  expediency 
which  lav  back  of  the  insane  additions  to  mileag 
brought  about  their  downfall  under  their  own  weight. 
One  fact  alone  -lioubl  determine  their  proper  claj 

Hon      They    did    not    have    to    finance    their    capital    on    the 

merit-  of  their  undertaking.    Not  at  all     Practically  evexj 

penny    of   their   hundreds   of   millions    of   outstanding   Ixind": 
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were  endorsed  by  Government,  in  which  case  the  purchasers 
were  absolutely  indifferent  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tailways 
themselves  ever  earned  a  farthing.  They  were  secure.  And 
the  very  moment  the  inflow  of  public  money  ceased — not 
after  years  of  struggling  and  then  being  pinched  by  adverse 
circumstances — these  road-  were  cast  at  the  door  of  Govern- 
ment. Why?  Because  Government,  as  the  guarantor  of  their 
liabilities,  was  the  real  owner.  Government  also  subsidized 
them  heavily,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Northern, 
gave  a  large  grant  of  public  lands. 

This  being  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  truth,  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  misleading  to  speak  of  public  ownership 
being  forced  on  the  Canadian  government  because  ot  die 
failure  of  corporate  ownership.  The  Canadian  Northern 
would  have  remained  a  relatively  small  and  obscure  railway 
if  it  had  been  dependent  on  its  own  resources,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  would  never  have  been  heard  of  at  all.  These 
two  roads  were  financed  entirely  on  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  their  merits  as  legitimate  railway  enterprises  were  wholly 
subordinate  to  their  value  in  the  winning  of  elections.  There- 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  that. 

The  outlook  is  not  stimulating.  The  hope  aroused  by  the 
primary  announcement  that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
operating  deficit  had  been  won  in  1921  was  crushed  by  a 
later   statement    as   to   the  large    increase    in    fixed   charges. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Freight  Car  Loading  again  increased  during  the  week  of 
May  2()  to  792,459  cars,  which  was  15,100  more  than 
the  total  for  the  week  before  and  compares  with  770,991 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  and  862,074  in 
1920.  Increases  as  compared  •vith  the  week  before  were 
shown  in  all  classes  of  commodities  except  livestock  and  in- 
creases as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  in  all  classes  except  coal  and  ore.  In  the  Pocahontas 
and  Southern  districts,  which  are  enjoying  a  heavy  coal 
traffic  during  the  strike,  the  total  loadings  were  in  excess  of 
those  of  1920,  but  in  the  Eastern,  Alleghany  and  South- 
western districts  the  loading  was  less  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  coal  loading  for  the  week  was  81,y67  cars,  an  increase 
as  compared  with  the  week  before,  but  78,665  less  than  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  1921.  With  this  amount  of  coal 
added  the  loading  for  the  week  would  have  exceeded  that  of 
1920  as  it  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  of  62,540 
cars  in  the  loading  of  miscellaneous  freigl:  nd  of  26,797  in 
merchandise,  L.  C.  L.  In  two  weeks  the  total  increase  in 
loading  has  been  over  ,56,000.  The  summary  as  compiled  by 
thj  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion follows : 


Summary — Am.   District?,   Comtari 


Districts  Year 

Eastern      1922 

1921 
Allegheny     lc'22 

1921 
Pocahontas     1922 

1921 
So'Uhern     1922 

1921 
Northwestern      1922 

1921 
Central  Western    1922 

1921 
Southwestern     1922 

1921 
Total    Western    districts...    1922 

1921 
Total    all    reads 1922 

1921 

1921) 

Increase    compared     1921 

Decrease    compared    1921 

Increase    compared     ......    1920 

Decrease    compared     1920 

May    20     1922 

May    13     1<"2 

May    6     '. IS  .'2 

April     29     1922 

April     22      1922 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED 
Totals  This  Year,   Last   Ykar,  Two  ^  eass 


i:d  Saturday,   May  20,   1922 

Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


and 

This 

Corre- 

Corre- 

gram 

Live 

Forest 

Mdse. 

Miscel- 

year 

sponding 

sponding 

pr<  ducts 

stock 

Coal 

Coke 

products 

Ore 

L.C.L. 

laneous 

1922 

year  1921 

year  1920 
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2.74S 

S.S02 

1.442 

5,933 

2,837 

69,981 

86,992 

188,128 

7.019 

2,644 

44,548 

1.1S3 

5,384 

2,428 

58,526 

68.215 

189,947 

199,939 

2,329 

2,838 

13.479 

4.654 

3.100 

2,355 

51.374 

68,S6S 

148,997 

2.152 

2,924 

50,645 

2,552 

2,385 

6,438 

43,796 

49,597 

160.4S9 

182,041 

is: 

90 

28,447 

883 

1,333 

34 

6,133 

4,079 

41,186 

15S 

114 

24,221 

185 

1,190 

23 

5,115 

3,559 

34,562 

32,770 

3,267 

2,202 

21,930 

09 

19,711 

Q15 

37,854 

41.511 

"28,099 

4,594 

2.036 

18,779 

575 

14,278 

764 

35.S41 

33,957 

1  10,824 

125,958 

11,202 

7,728 

3.424 

1,296 

18,109 

8,160 

30,353 

36,701 

118,973 

»,985 

6,617 

4,129 

700 

14,350 

IS. 571 

26,805 

30,564 

109,721 

144,624 

lz.096 

10,784 

3,695 

196 

6  053 

2,308 

32,367 

42.S02 

110,301 

10.S12 

9,717 

14.229 

190 

5,447 

800 

30,835 

53,552 

105,562 

115,434 

4,303 

2,743 

2,190 

155 

7,686 

308 

15,909 

25.4S1 

58.775 

5.106 

2,695 

4.081 

118 

6,354 

806 

16,256 

24,470 

59,886 

62,208 

27.601 

21,255 

9,309 

1,647 

31,848 

10.776 

78,629 

104.9S4 

?afi,049 

23.903 

19,029 

22,439 

1,008 

26,151 

20,177 

73,896 

88,566 

275,169 

322,266 

42,772 

29,133 

81,967 

9.335 

61,930 

16.917 

243.971 

306,434 

792,459 

37,823 

26,747 

160,632 

5,503 

49, 388 

29,830 

217,174 

243,894 

770,991 

31,316 

28,204 

169,049 

11.235 

62,226 

59,268 

160,009 

340,767 

862,074 

4,949 

78,665 

3.S32 

12.542 

12.913 

26,797 

62,540 

21,468 

11,456 

929 

83,962 

87,082 

1,900 

296 

42,351 

34,333 

69,615 

42,772 

29,133 

81,967 

9,335 

61,930 

16,917 

243,971 

306,434 

792,459 

770,991 

862,074 

42,270 

29,940 

79,170 

8,8)3 

60,661 

l-t.403 

241,418 

300,684 

777,359 

751,186 

843,145 

40.125 

30,496 

75,410 

8,124 

57.132 

11.766 

242,945 

289,751 

755,749 

721,722 

843,184 

36,398 

30,488 

75,632 

7,952 

59,112 

14,053 

242,565 

292,086 

758,286 

721,064 

800,960 

33.371 

28.114 

63.445 

7, £09 

55,859 

9,770 

239.4S4 

276,536 

714,088 

704,632 

717,772 

Competent  and  sympathetic  students  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
would  have  preferred  an  increase  in  the  operating  loss  if  it 
had  been  counterbalanced  by  a  decrease  in  fixed  charges. 
For  the  current  year,  there  has  thus  far  been  a  reduction  of 
about  $10,000,000  in  gross  earnings;  but  "with  no  general 
election  in  hand,"  as  a  member  of  Parliament  observed  the 
other  day,  there  has  been  leeway  for  a  practically  corre- 
sponding cutting  down  of  expenses.  Meanwhile,  the  whole 
railway  problem  is  receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  public- 
attention,  in  Parliament  and  out.  It  was  created  amid  abso- 
lute indifference,  because  the  war  excluded  the  consideration 
of  all  other  topics. 


The  freight  car  surplus  during  the  period  from  May  15 
to  2o  averaged  329,634,  a  decrease  in  a  week  of  about  14,- 
000.  Of  the  total  79,534  were  box  cars  and  208,691  were 
coal  cars. 


Twenty  Cents  a  Meal,  or  a  total  of  $163,000,  was  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  the  operation 
of  its  dining  cars  for  the  year  1921.  About  817,000  meals  were 
served  and  the  average  amount  received  was  $1.05.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  cost,  $1.25,  was  calculated  without  including  the 
interest  on  the  investment — say  $50,000  per  car — or  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  cars. 


Washita  Cation,   OkJa. 


Santa  Fe  Back  on  Pre-War  Earnings  Basis 


Income  Available  for  Dividends,  $39,331,662.    Best  Year  But  One 
in  Company's  History 


Tin  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sani  \  Fe's  net  corporate  in- 
come available  for  dividends  and  surplus,  amounting 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  to  $39,331,662, 
made  1921  the  best  war  in  the  company's  history  with  the 
exception  of  1919,  in  which  year  the  net  corporate  income 
was  $43,098,658.  This  means  that  the  Santa  Fe  mu 
awarded  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  firsl 
tern-  to  report  its  return  to  normalcy,  which  statement,  of 
ci  urse,  is  made  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Santa  Fe 
still  has  its  problems  of  high  wage  costs,  and  that  in  1921 
it  suffered,  like  all  the  other  carrier,-  of  the  country,  a  reduc- 
tion in  traffic. 

improvement  which  the  Santa  Fe  -bowed  in  1" 
nd   with   1920  is  not   particularly  marked.     This   is 
hat  i-  tn  have  b  I.  fur  the  simple  reason 

that  the  system  did  not  at  any  time  lose  as  much  ground  as 
with  practically  every  other  carrier  in  the  coun- 
try.     In   other  words,   th  has  not  bad   a-   long   a 
distance  to  travel  to  restore  its  net  to  it-  standard  return  levi  1 

I  in-  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  was  one  of  the  very  few 
carriers  of  the  country  which  earned  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration it-  compensation  during  the  26  month-  i 

For  thai  period  I  return  was  about 

I'-   net  after  rentals  for  that  period,  however. 

'I  hi-  i-  th.    outstanding   feature  which 
ne  in  mind   in   analyzing  Santa   Fe  operating 

In  1921  the  system  had  a  net  after  rentals  of  $41,268,307 
mpared   with 

7  717      The   1921    results  were  not  quite  as  good  ns 
ibtained  during  thi  ntrol  period;  in  1918  the 

618     Presumably, 

id   li  id   mi  ire  traffil    in    1 '>.]  1 .   it   would   ha' 

f<  deral  <  ontrol  re.  ord, 

I  nulled    in     I  -    than    in 

apared 

with  OS   were   mi. I.    in   almost 

tnoditii      nth  I  of    wheat,    <  on.  eming 

which  more  will  Ik-  noted  l-i  I        ictua]  reduction  in 

ton-miles  was  1 7  natu 

,u.  ..I  in  th.  on.    proportion 

'i   lull.  I 


operating  revenues  were  $228,925,070  or  525.S 2.-/* 
than  in  1920.  The  operating  expenses  totaled  $173,217,915. 
a  reduction  of  $31,484,224  as  against  the  1920  figure. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  $8,387,514  in  maintenance  of  way; 
'86  in  maintenance  of  equipment  and  of  $18,- 
231,691  in  transportation. 

Large  Credit  Per  Diem  Balance 

The  Santa    Fe  is   fortunate  in  the  matter  of  equipment. 

In  1921  it  had  a  net  credit   for  equipment   rents  of  $1,165,- 

3    m    1020,   which   item   further  im- 

d    it-   net   railway  operating   income.      During   1021   the 


Views   on  the  Gulf.   Colorado   &    Santa   Fe 
road  acquired  50  locomotives  and  3,459   freight  car 

On  the  other  hand,  it  retired   "')   locomotives  and    1,37 

\t  present  its  percentage  of  bad  order  >ar-  i<  one  of  the 
lowest  for  any  road,  which  indicates  a  favorable  condition 
of  equipment  maintenax 

The  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 

One  oi  the  most  interesting  developments  during  the  year 

was  the  change  in  the   fortune-  of  the  Gulf,   Colora       I 

Santa    Fe,   tin    System's   line  to   Galveston,   and   the   result-  of 

which  are  included   in  the  total-  given   above       This   part  of 

i.i  Fe  has  a  mileagi  of  1,908      It  has  a  standard  re- 
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turn  of  $2  828,218,  which  it  did  not  quite  earn  during  the  road  to  increase  its  corporate  net  while  it  was  being  operated 
period  of  federal  control.  In  1920,  however,  it  had  the  poor  by  the  government  at  a  certain  rental  The  reason  for  the 
fortune  to  have  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $1,072,202.  In  improved  corporate  net  in  1919  in  the  Santa  Fe's  case  was 
1921  it  accomplished  the  spectacular  by  bringing  into  the  "Other  Income";  namely  interest  and  dividends  on  ^ecuri- 
system  a  net  after  rentals  of  $6,339,396.  This  reflects  the  ties  owned  in  companies  the  transactions  of  which  are  not 
prosperity  oi  the  southwest,  if  nothing  else,  but  the  increase  included  in  the  system  accounts  and  similar  income  Un- 
m  net  was  primarily  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  fortunately,  the  Santa  Fe  does  not  give  its  stockholders  fur- 
movement  from  the  central  west  was  directed  towards  the  ther  details  concerning  this  factor.  At  anv  rate  in  1918 
gulf  ports  and  particularly  Galveston.  this  other  income  totaled  $4,310,952;  in  1919  it 'was  sud- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  car  loadings  of  grain  in      - 

1921    were  Considerably    in   excess   of   those   for    1920.      This  Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa   Fe    System 

was   due,    for   One   thing,    to  the   fact   that   a  large  part   Of  the  Comparison  of  Operating  Results 

1920  crop  moved  in  the  early  months  of  1921.     Further  than  ]92I                  1920          or'de^lse 

that,  the  movement  was  directed  towards    the    gulf    ports     Mileage  ,li678  n  584  crc^ 

rather  more  than  towards  the  east  as  had  been  the  tendency        ggff  Reve.nues : $,60,217,450     $i68.472!i29     _$8  254  679 

in  the  past.     All  of  the  lines  serving  the  ports  along  the         Ss.s,enser   ■•••y ••••,: 52.594,551         63,473,165     — io,S78;6i4 

ir       •ii      u          it  •                    •                    •              •    '                                ,  Mail,  express  and  miscellaneous       16,113,069           22  303  707       fi  mn  fits 

gulf  will  show  this  same  increase  in  grain  movement  and  '      '             *-,mj,/u/          6,i9o,638 

naturally,  because  of  its  position  and  affiliations,  the  Gulf,  Tota!  01>erating  revenues.  $228,925,070     $254,249,002    -$25,323,932 

Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  was  in  a  specially  advantageous  situ-  0p^rati"g  ExPe"ses: 

..                                                                             r              J                       °  Maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 

atl0n-  -rt"res     ; $31,734,122         $40,121,636       —$8,387,514 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Gulf,  Colo-  TrX™.  °.f.  .eq.uipment;;;;      ^jllno        t'&S'sl     ~~  S,n\m 

rado  &  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  the  very  few  railroads  of  the        Transportation,  rail  iine 8o',283',6i8        98',5is!309     — is,23i,'69i 

country   which   showed   a  higher   total   of  net  ton-miles  in  *   5'425'602  S'216'198  209-404 

1921  than  it  did  in  1920.     The  actual  figure  of  net  ton-  To,al  °Peratin*  expenses.  $173,217,915     $204,702,139    -$31,484,224 

miles,    including    revenue    and    non-revenue    freight,    was      ?e?,  operating  revenue $55,707,154       $49,546,863        $6,160,292 

2,012,101  as  compared  with  1,784,350  in  1920.    We  believe  &^  %«Zf  revenues"      14'8%231S        12fi0st;\tl         **%$& 

this  is  the  only  important  Class  I  railroad  which  showed  a  Railway  operating  income.    $40,793,568       $37,492,287        $3  30/281 

similar  result.     The  effect  on  gross  earnings  can  be  readily  f-quipment   rents— Net— Credit. .       i,i65,608            897,998            '267,'6ii 

•    ,     ,          o        1  ■       j          -ii.il.             j       i.-                 i-i  Joint   facil"y   rents — Net   debit..             690.S69              1,009.694            318825 

appreciated.      Combined    with    the    reductions    which    were  ! '      '                    a,g  3 

made  through  economies  in  operation,  reduced  wages,  etc.,      Net  railway  operating  income     $4i,26s,307       $37,380,591        $3,887,717 

it  is  not  hard  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  great  increase  in  Note-The  operating  expenses  reported  above   exclude  maintenance  equali- 

net  as   Shown.  zation    charges   and    credits,    so    as    to    reflect   actual    expenditures   applicable 

The  situation  of  the  Texas  lines  or  the  Texas  subsidiaries      ! '. 

of  the  large  systems  in  the  west  and  southwest  has  always  a -„■>..  :,,„_„„,j   <.     0-1  c  mn  n*        i_-  i 

1               •  t       i-             U1          c   a                     -i       j-          rri  denly  increased  to  $15,100,116,   which   great  increase  was 

been  an  interesting  problem  of  American  railroading.     The  „„,';„.     .   .,      .-       ,      .,         '           '    8           ,           ,  ™, 

n   if   r  1       a     a    c     <■    t?                  u    a-          (  ..      A8i  ,  •  explained  at  the  time  by  the  meagre  statement  that:     "The 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Atchison,  ,-_iLTO„   „„         ,    ■      .,.                .    f            i       „                        , 

f 1  -  e.  o  _i.    t?     l.      v.                      i-A           1     •      e  mcome  account   in   this  respect  does   not  reflect  a  normal 

Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been  no  exception.     An  analysis  of  „„„,.>,   „i,„    •        u  i           i-i  :                    ...                      .    ' 

i,     c             t„       .i       rr         v           K,    ,         ,        ,}      .  years  showing  but  constitutes  a  record  of  income  credits, 

the  figures  of  the  other  Texas  lines  will  show  that  they  also      l_„i„j •„       _i  t        •  ...  .    "w*u», 

j  j    ■      ,„,,    •                 •              .1                .                 ■  aPPtymg  in  part  to  prior  years,  received  or  determined  dur- 

succeeded   in    1921    in   returning   to   the   parent   companies  fog  the  year"     Tl       th                   '     iQ?n           m Ti?  1  u 

sizable  net  income  and  in  most  cases  much  in  excess  of  that  „Jj    ■     ;n->i    u  4  a-c  -m^  000       1  •  ^        ■    WaS  y^'*^'11"' 

r      imn     i«fi    -i-i        iu  *  it.          •                     i  •     imi  and   ln   1921    Dut  $5,29.5,888,   which   again   emphasizes  the 

for  1920.     While  it  is  true  that  the  grain  movement  in  1921  c          mi.        x.      lc  ii      iA-n        ■■,                     •         ca  , 

,      ,            .     •       ,            .1    .              ,,        ,,         ,  favorable  character  of  the   1921    railway  operating  results 

was  a  development  singular  to  that  year,  the  other  changes  -1     F          °           '' 

in  traffic  and  operation  which  have  taken  place  because  of  The  Matter  of  Equalization  Charges 

the  development  of  the  states  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  ry,      cQI,+0    -pa   ■      lr,-,n   •     ,    ,    ,    . 

.,  F                  ..    ,                               .,       -.     ,-          ,  ■  ,  Ine  banta  be  in   1920  included   in  its  maintenance  ex- 

apparentlv  put  an  entirely  new  aspect  on  the  situation  which  _-„_„   „0„i0;„   „„  „„h^j   „„     r     *•         1                         i-i 

•ii  u       'i  1    j  •     r  i      '         a.       -it.          i-i       i  penses   certain  so-called  equalization  charges  amounting  to 

will  be  watched  in  future  months  with  great  interest.  „   .  .  -,   nf  *.,,  ,,,  nn,    u?     .,                     6C               .     °. 

™.-     -,■„    P1        ,     -    0     t     -p     -f  „    TO„i   „nW.   „f  ii=  a  total  ot   $lo,374,976      for  the  purpose  of  approximating 

The  Gulf,   Colorado  &   Santa  Fe  is  a  red  part  of  the  the  amount  of  maintenance  expen^es  ^  which  X  compan^ 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System.     It  will  be  found  to  wag  enmed  under  thg  Trans!     tation  Act _„     The  chPa    J 

have  the  same  excellent  standards  as  the  parent  company,  ~\,rmm  ;„  „„  ;^™ i„-        •  *  e  j    i 

,  ,,      ...     .    ^           ,  .  ,              .           c  r,^lf    n  !       j     g  was  shown  in  an  item  under  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 

and  the  illustrations  which  are  given  of  Gulf,  Colorado  &      ._„,    „=    u-cn„n^-.- -.17  ,    c.       .  i0,,,  „c,  „ 

„     x    „    A      ,       ...                 ,,     ?      ,    ,-    ,      ..!    •   .        .  tures    as       Equalization-Way   and   Structures,   $8,711,056, 

Santa  Fe  track  will  presumably  be  studied  with  interest.  j         j„     _  •   .  /        .  .  ,'1TT  '  ,.  '  , .    ' 

t                  ,  an(j    uncjer    maintenance    of    equipment    as      Equahzation- 

The  Corporate  Net  Income  Equipment,  $4,663,919."     In  the  1921  income  account  there 

rm_r.iT-)                          i          1  1,1     c      j-  -a     j     •  appears  an  item  of  $2,612,564,  "equalization  charges  four 

The  Santa  Fes  corporate  net  available  for  dividends  in  '_; \.,  .        ,.       ^       \'       '     ,'       M      ,     „    ...        °    ...   . 

im.      c.n  ..1  /cat                         *  a      k«,„,    +1,0  Koot   ;-,   ^a  months  ending  December  31,  1920,  and  offsetting  credit  in 

1921 — $39,jo1,662 — was,   as  noted   above,  the  best   in  the  lr.,.  ,,     -.,-•.,       f             .     .,'•     ..    '    .               .     °. 

,    \-  .           -ii.il              i-         t      1.      „     inm     ti,«  1921.       With  reference  to  this  item  the  report  states: 

company  s  histor}-  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1919.    lne  r 

company's  dividends  are  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  pre-  ."In  the  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  setting  up 

t        j      i     1       a»/c  -ir,o  /;oc      i    a «..,,_   ^^™™„„     „,„ir;„„  or  an  equalization  reserve  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

ferred  stock— $6,208,685— and  6   on  the  common    making  and  maintenance  of  equipment  {or  the  purpose  0yf  approximating 

$13,518,420  or  a  total  for  dividends  ot  not  quite  $20,000,-  the  amount  of  the  maintenance  expenditures  to  which  the  com- 

000.     In  1921,  in  other  words,  the  corporate  net  was  equal  pany  was  entitled  under  the  Transportation   Act.     This  practice 

to  double  the  amount  required  for  dividend  payments,  as  in  was  carried  over  into  the  year  1921,  but  owing  to  the  great  dif- 

f „   .  i        .           .-.                c „  i„».„  -,„_;„j  »f  ■,,_,-,-...      Tf  ;=.  f,,,-  nculty    of    deonitely    determininc    a    monthly    proportion    of    the 

fact  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  period  of  years      It  is  fur-  normaI  amount  of  *nn.]al  expen^lture.  mdei  ^  ^uctuating  con. 

ther  worth  noting  that  interest  on   bonds _  in   1921   was  only  ditions  which  subsequently  developed,  the  practice  was  discontinued 

$11,953,002,  which  amount  is  less  than  it  was  in  1907;   in  and   under  instructions  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission 

1912  bond  interest  approached  $14,000,000.     Figures  of  this  the  unexpended  balance  in  the  reserve  was  written  off  by  credits 

kind  give  one  a  readv  picture  of  the  Santa  Fe's  remarkable  t"  °Pee,a,tTmrf  •expensls   duri,g  th-f-.  rf ™[nd^r  °f  the  yfar-     Th^ 

"  {;*'"-  «*«-■*         ",         •    j-     i     x-     ii.       i                        ir  has  resulted  in  an  abnormal  credit  to  the  income  of  the  current 

financial  position.     They  indicate  further  how  extremely  fa-  year  of  $2,612,564,  being  the  portion  of  the  reserve  applicable  to 

vorably  situated  the  road  will  be  with  reviving  traffic.  the  four  months  ending  December  31,   1920.     The  remainder  of 

In   1919   the  company's   corporate  net  available  for  divi-  the.  reserve,   viz.,   $10,762,412,    which    pertained    to    the   guaranty 

dends  totaled  $43,098,658.     This  high  figure  for  1919  is  of  plrJ™J  /*,le   cred'ted   t0   the   c"rrent   exPfses,   is   offset   by  a 

.,              ,.     '       . '           .     ,       -i             ii                     ii-  charge  to  income  of  a  corresponding  amount  as  an  adjustment  of 

more  than  ordinary   interest,   for   it  was  the  unusual   for  a  the  amount  due  under  Section  209  of  Transportation  Act,  1920." 
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The  American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  10  and  11. 

Wage  Reduction  for  Shop  Men  to  Be  Announced  Soon 

The  Labor  Board's  decision  regarding  the  reductions  to  be  made 
in  the  wages  of  shopmen  has  been  completed  and  will  be  announced 
as  soon  as  a  dissenting  opinion  which  will  be  signed  by  the  three 
labor  members  on  the  board  has  teen  completed.  Unauthorized 
reports  indicate  that  the  scale  of  reductions  for  shopmen  will  range 
from  5  to  9  cents  per  hour,  the  wages  of  apprentices  and  laborers 
to  be  cut  5  cents  an  hour,  of  mechanics  and  passenger  carmen  7 
cents  an  hour  and  of  freight  carmen  9  cents  an  hour.  The  leaders 
of  the  sixteen  railroad  unions  have  been  requested  by  E.  H.  Fitz- 
gerald, president  of  the  clerk's  organization,  to  meet  in  Cincinnati 
on  June  6  to  discuss  the  future  attitude  and  action  of  the  or- 
ganization as  the  result  of  the  recent  orders  of  the  Board. 

Election  on  the  Pennsylvania 

Clerks  and  miscellaneous  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road have  recently  completed  their  second  election,  by  secret 
ballot,  for  representatives  on  the  joint  committee  which  deals 
with  the  officers  of  the  road  in  questions  of  mutual  concern.  They 
were  to  fill  vacancies  and  the  places  of  representatives  whose 
term  of  office  expires  this  year.  Approximately  15.000  em] 
in  the  Eastern  Region  were  concerned  in  the  elections. 
The  results  indicate  that  the  plan  is  working  with  increasing 
satisfaction.  The  spirit  in  which  the  elections  were  carried  on 
gives  evidence  of  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employees.  For 
the  72  places.  120  candidates  were  nominated.  The  number  of 
candidates  for  each  office  varied  from  one  to  seven.  Candidates 
were  nominated  by  petition  and  the  ballots  were  counted  by  tell- 
ers representing  the  employees  and  the  management;  and  the 
results  were  certified  by  the  Regional  Joint  Committees. 

President  Harding  Endorses 

Careful  Crossing  Campaign 

The  American  Railway  Association  publishes  the  following 
statement    is-'  ident    Warren    G.    Harding    relative    to 

the   four  months'  campaign   for  safety   at   highway  crossings: 

"The  complete  success  of  such  an  effort  would  mean  the  sav- 
ing of  •  I  lives,  the  prevention  of  many  more  thou- 
sands of  injuri  prevention  of  a  great  prop- 
erty loss.  Of  course,  the  ideal  solution  is  elimination  of 
crossings,  to  which  all  possible  energy  and  means  should  be  un- 
ceasingly directed.  But  the  extent  of  our  country  and  its  rail- 
road mileage  make  apparent  that  not  for  many  years  of  Utmost 
effort   could   tins   be   affected,     There   should    be    constant    pressure 

for  elimination   of  these  danger   spots,   particularly   in   the  more 

areas;   pending  which   there  is   need    for   just   the  kind  of 

■ 

■   effective  would  seem  to  '  in  the 

minds  of  drivt  •  mal  responsibilities 

. 

often  happens,  the  Reminders  and  still 

more    r 

"Surrlv.    tl  ■  ding    and    it 

liminary  Report  of  April  Earnings 
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$297,300,000,  a  decrease  of  4.6  per  cent  compared  with  April,  1921, 
while  their  operating  expenses  totaled  $240,533,000,  or  a  reduction 
of  11  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  month  one  year  ago.  The 
roads  from  which  reports  have  already  been  received  represent  a 
mileage  of  169,586  miles. 

Reports  from  66  railroads  in  the  Eastern  district  showed  that 
their  operating  revenues  in  April  totaled  $150,897,000,  a  decrease 
of  3.8  per  cent,  while  their  operating  expenses  totaled  $120,489,000, 
a  reduction  of  10.6  per  cent  under  April,  1921.  The  net  operating 
income  for  those  66  roads  totaled  $19,931,800,  compared  with 
$12,671,900. 

Reports  from  19  roads  in  the  Southern  district  showed  that 
their  total  operating  revenues  were  $29,524,400,  an  increase  of  only 
two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  while  their  operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $23,004,700,  which  was  a  decrease  of  13.4  per  cent.  The  net 
operating  income  of  those  19  roads  in  April  totaled  $4,748,400, 
compared  with  $1,338,600  in  April  one  year  ago. 

Fifty-two  railroads  in  the  Western  district  had  operating 
revenues  totaling  $116,878,400.  which  was  a  decrease  of  6.7  per 
cent,  while  the  operating  expenses  of  those  same  roads  totaled 
$97,039,300,  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent.  The  net  operating  income 
of  those  roads  totaled  $10,559,300,  compared  with  $7,875,500. 

Complete  reports  for  the  Class  I  railroads  of  the  country  are 
expected  to  be  available  late  this  week. 

A  Safety  Message  by  Radio 

Of  the  various  editors  of  "safety  first"  news  in  this  country 
one  of  the  best  is  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  and  a  brief  message  from  this  source  was 
sent  out  by  radio  telephone  on  the  evening  of  May  17  from 
the  Westinghouse  broadcasting  stations  in  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago, Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  Some  of  the 
things   said  were  the  following: 

During  the  last  10  years  84,000  people  have  been  killed  and 
injured  in  this  country  while  trespassing  or  walking  on  rail- 
road tracks  and  trains:  and  9,000  of  this  great  army  of  killed 
and  injured  were  children  under  14  years  of  age;  12,000  were 
between  14  and  21  years;  9,000  were  hoboes  and  tramps  and 
54,000  were  useful  members  of  society.  Notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  hazards  of  railroad  operation  nearly  one-half  of 
all  the  fatal  injuries  that  occur  on  the  railroads  is  chargeable 
to  trespassing.  This  needless  waste  of  human  life  is  a  sad 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people:  it 
will  he  stopped  when  public  spirited  citizens  in  every  town 
become   awakened. 

Indeed,  great  improvement  has  already  been  made.  Prior 
to  1916  trespassers  killed  and  injured  on  the  railroads  mini- 
•  10,000  a  year,  hut  during  the  last  three  years  this 
has  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  about  5,000  a  year,  not- 
withstanding a  large  increase  in  population  and  in  railroad 
business.  This  great  result,  preventing  untold  suffering,  is 
directly  due  to  safety  education  in  the  home,  the  schools, 
the  mines,  the  manufacturing  enterprises  and  to  the  general 
influence  of  the  safety  first  movement:  and  particularly  to 
the  untiring  efforts  put  forth  by  the  railroads  through  their 
police  departments  to  keep  prisons  off  the  tracks,  Teachers, 
•n|  all  public-spirited  citizens  are  urged  to  use 
their  influence  in  securing  attention  to  the  simple  rides  many 
tunes    published    [and    quoted    in    the    message]. 

Grand  Trunk  Rally  at  Stratford 

•  ii   the   evening  of   May    18.   about 

employees  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  participated  in  a  grand 

Itford     \rmory;   and  about  W*>  others,  unable 

the    building,    held    an    overflow    meeting    at    the     \\on 

Flavelle,   chairman  ird  of   direc- 

president,    and    other    prominent    officers 
ind  there  wbj  a  bri<  I  "hair- 
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man  Flavelle.  Superintendent  W.  J.  Piggott  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 

A  bronze  tablet,  in  memory  of  employees  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  Great  War,  was  unveiled,  and  an  ambulance,  presented  to 
the  railway  company,  for  use  in  Stratford,  by  an  association  of 
employees,  was  on  exhibition.  The  presentation  of  medals  and 
other  trophies  as  rewards  in  athletic  and  other  contests  also 
formed  a  feature  of  the  meeting. 

Stratford  is  the  location  of  large  shops  of  the  company  and 
employees  in  the  shops  and  other  departments  of  the  service 
presented  a  musical  and  literary  program. 

Program  of  the  Mechanical  Division  Convention 

The  program  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  Division  V — 
Mechanical — of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  14-21  inclusive,  is  as 
follows : 

First  day  (Wednesday,  June  14,  1922) — Opening  exercises; 
association  business;  discussion  of  reports  of  the  following 
committees  :  Nominations,  Safety  Appliances  and  Scheduling 
of  Equipment  through  Repair  Shops. 

Second  day — Discussion  of  reports  on  Prices  for  Labor 
and  Material,  Arbitration,  Tank  Cars,  Loading  Rules,  Train 
Lighting  and  Equipment. 

Third  day — Discussion  of  reports  on  Car  Construction, 
Couplers  and  Draft  Gears,  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam 
Equipment,  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment,  and  Car 
Wheels. 

Fourth  day  (Monday,  June  19,  1922) — Discussion  of  reports 
on  the  Manual,  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Materials,  and 
Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classification  Lamps;  election  of 
officers. 

Fifth  day — Discussion  of  reports  on  Locomotive  Construc- 
tion, Feed  Water  Heaters,  and  Modernization  of  Stationary 
Boiler  Plants. 

Sixth  day — Discussion  of  the  report  on  the  Design  and 
Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers;  topical  discussion;  Clos- 
ing Exercises. 

No  reports  will  be  received  from  the  following  committees  : 
Autogenous  and  Electric  Welding;  Design,  Maintenance  and 
Operation  of  Electric  Rolling  Stock;  Engine  Terminals,  De- 
sign and  Operation;  Lateral  Motion  on  Locomotives;  Mechan- 
ical Stokers;  Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of  Car  Dumping 
Machines;  Train  Resistance  and  Tonnage  Rating;  and  Car 
Repair  Shop  Layouts. 

Lumber  Standardization  Proposed 

Representatives  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association,  and  the  wood  manufac- 
turing industries  met  with  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  distri- 
butors of  lumber,  architects  and  building  engineers  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  Washington  on  May  26,  and  con- 
curred in  the  decision  previously  arrived  at  by  the  last  named 
groups  regarding  the  subjects  of  standardization  of  lumber  sizes, 
simplification  of  grades,  guaranties  of  quantity  and  quality  and 
national  inspection. 

It  was  resolved : 

"That  all  organizations  representing  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  lumber,  be  invited  to  appoint  representatives  to 
meet  in  general  conference  on  the  call  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  with  the  assistance  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing for  holding  meetings  in  as  many  sections  of  the  United  States 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  definite  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  three  subjects  here  under  discus- 
sion. Such  recommendations  to  be  placed  before  another  gen- 
eral conference  of  all  interests  involved  after  the  series  of  sec- 
tional conferences   shall  have  been  concluded." 

Another  resolution  which  was  adopted  included  national  in- 
spection in  the  matters  to  be  brought  before  this  committee.  It 
is  intended  to  proceed  expeditiously  with  the  creation  of  this 
committee  and  it  may  be  able  to  hold  its  first  meeting  within  30 
days. 

W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  (P.  R.  R.)  speaking  for  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  said  that  his  association  was  in  entire  accord 
with  the  proposed  lumber  trade  reforms,  in  all  the  fundamentals. 

V.  R.   Hawthorne,   secretary  of  the  mechanical   division  A.  R. 


A.,  endorsed  Mr.  Kiesel's  statement;  the  association  had  for  a 
number  of  years  devoted  much  attention  to  the  problems  of  stan- 
dardization and   simplification. 

F.  Tingley.  Washington,  representing  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association,  pledged  the  co-operation  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Mechanical  Division  Issues  Manual  of  Standard 

and  Recommended  Practice 

The  standard  and  recommended  practice  of  the  former  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations 
has  been  consolidated  and  harmonized  by  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Mechanical  Division.  American  Railway  Association,  and 
together  with  practices  adopted  since  amalgamation  with  the 
American  Railway  Association  incorporated  in  a  loose-leaf  volume,, 
designated  "Manual  of  Standard  and  Recommended  Practice,  Me- 
chanical Division,  American  Railway  Association."  This  work 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Manual. 

This  manual  contains  text  and  drawings  for  all  standards  and 
recommended  practice  adopted  by  letter  ballot  by  the  former  Mas- 
ter Car  Builders'  and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  As- 
sociations and  the  Mechanical  Division,  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  arranged  in  12  sections,  as  follows : 

A — Specifications  for  Materials. 

B — Gages  and  Testing  Devices. 

C — Car  Construction — Fundamentals  and  Details. 

D — Car  Construction — Trucks  and  Truck  Details. 

E — Brakes  and  Brake  Equipment. 

F — Locomotive  Wheels,  Tires  and  Miscellaneous  Locomotive 
Standards. 

G — Safety  Appliances  for  Cars  and  Locomotives. 

H — Train  Lighting,  Headlights  and  Classification  Lamps. 

I — Rules  for  Fuel  Economy  on  Locomotives. 

J — Inspection  and  Testing  of  Locomotive  Boilers  and  Rules  and. 
Instructions  for  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Steam  Locomotives  and 
Tenders. 

K — Specifications  for  Tank  Cars. 

L — Miscellaneous  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice. 

The  pages  in  each  of  these  sections  are  numbered  consecutively 
and  each  section  is  provided  with  separate  index.  There  is  also  a 
general  index  of  the  aontents  of  the  entire  manual  with  proper 
reference  to  section  and  page. 

The  Code  of  Rules  Governing  the  Condition  of  and  Repairs  to 
Freight  and  Passenger  Cars  for  the  Interchange  of  Traffic,  and 
the  Rules  Governing  the  Loading  of  Lumber,  Logs,  Stone,  etc.,  and 
Loading  and  Carrying  of  Structural  Materials,  Plates,  Rails,  Gir- 
ders, etc..  while  adopted  standards  are  not  published  in  this 
manual. 

The  manual  contains  nearly  1,000  pages  of  text  and  drawings 
and  is  bound  in  special  hinged  back  binder,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
up  to  date  by  issuing  from  time  to  time  corrected  pages  without 
the  necessity  of  printing  the  entire  book.  It  will  also  be  possible 
to  secure  separate  sheets  covering  only  such  matter  as  is  desired 
without  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  entire  book. 

This  manual  will  be  supplied  on  requisition  at  the  following 
prices : 

To  members  of  the  association : 

Manual   complete,   including   binder,   per   copy $6.00 

Separate  sections  complete,  self-covered  in  paper,  per 

copy    50 

Separate  sheets,  each   O.i 

To  other  than  members  of  the  association  the  manual  is  sold  at 
double  the  prices  quoted. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The    following    Hit   gii'cs    names   of   secretaries,    dates    of    next   or   regular 
meetings   ana    places   of    meetings: 
Air    Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis.    165    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Next  convention,  June  19-21,  Hadden  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Exhibit   by   Air   Brake   Appliance   Association. 
Air    Brake    Appliance    Association. — J.    F.    Gettnist,    The    Ashton    Valve 

Company,  318  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.    Meeting  with  Air  Brake 

Association. 
American   Association   of   Demurrage   Officers. — F.    A.    Pontious,   Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — L.    A.    Stone, 

C.  &  E.  t.  Ry.,  Chicago.    Annual  meeting,  Oct.   17-20,  San  Francisco, 
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bis. — C.    E.    Draycr,    63    E.    Adams   St.. 


AxniCMi  iril   IUgcage  Agents. — E.  L.   Duncan,  332 

higan   Ave,  Chicago.    Next  meeting,  June  28  and  29,   Minne- 
apolis.   Minn. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — \V.    C.    Hope, 
C.    R.    R     of    N.    T  .    143    Liberty    St.,    New    York.      Annual    meeting, 
October  10  and  11,  Scclbach  Hotel,  Louisville.  Ky. 
America-  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild.  Room 

400.    Union   Station.    St.   Louis,    Mo.     Next   convention,  August    23  25, 
Kansas    City.     M  ), 
American    Electric   Railway   Association. — J.   \V.   Welsh,   8  W.   40th   St., 

York. 
American    Railroad    Master   Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe  Fitters' 

ITON. — C.   Borcherdt,  202  North  Hamlin  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Alalia  VSSOCIATIOH. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    General    Secretary,    75 

Church   St..  New   York.   N.   \ .    Annual  meeting,  November.   1922. 
I — Operating. 
Freight    Station    Section    (including    former    activities   of    American 
R.  O.   Wells,   Freight  Agent,  Illinois 
Central    Railroad.    Chicago,    III. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Section.  J.  C.  Caviston,  75  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Protective    Section     (including    former    activities    of    the    American 
Raihvav    Chief    Special     Agents    and    Chiefs    of    Police    Association), 
'irch  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Telcgr.ph  and  Telephone  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Hon    of    Railwav    Telegraph    Superintendents).      W.    A.    Fair- 
banks. 75  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.   Y.     Annual  meeting.  September 
1  olorado    Springs.   Colo. 
Safety   Section.     J.   C.   Caviston,   75   Church   St.,   New   York. 

n     II — Transportation     (including    former    activities    of    the 
Transportation  and   Car  Accounting  Officers).     G.    W. 
Covert,   431    South   Dearborn   St.,  Chicago,   111. 

Division   III— Traffic.    I.   Gottschalk,    143   Liberty  St..   New-  York. 
Division    IV— Engineering,    E.    H.    Fritch.   431    South   Dearborn    St.. 
Chicago,    111.      Exhibit   by   National  Railway  Appliances  Associati'  n. 
Construction   and    Maintenance    Section.      E.    II.    Fritch. 
Electrical    Section.      E.   II.    Fritch. 

Signal  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association).  H.  S.  Balliet,  75  Church  St..  New  York.  N.  Y'.  Next 
meeting.  March  13  and  14.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago.  Annual  meeting, 
June  1416,   1922.   Monmouth  Hotel,  Spring  Lake.  N.   I. 

Division   V — Mechanical    (including  former   activities   of  tl 
Car    Builders'    Associati*  n    and    the    American    Railway    Master    Me- 
chanics'   Association).      V.    R.    Hawthorne,    431    South    Dearborn    St.. 
Chicago,    HI        Annual    convention,    June    14-21,    1922,    Atlantic   City, 
N.    I.     Exhibit   In-    Railway   Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Equipment  Painting  Section  (including  former  activities  of  the 
Marter  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association).  V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne.   431    South    Dearborn   St.,    Chicago,   III. 

Division   VI — Purchases   and   Stores    (including   former  actr. 
the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association).     J.  P.   Murphy.  General  Store 
Keeper.   New   York  Central.  Collinwood,  Ohio.     Annual  meeting.  June 
19-21.    1922.   Hotel   Traymore,   Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 

Division    VII — Freight    Claims    (including    former   activities    of   the 

Freight   Cl-nm   Association).     Lewis  Pilchcr,   431    South  Dearborn    St., 

Chicago.    111. 

American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  l.ichtv.  (     ft 

V   W,    Rv ..  310  N.   Waller  Ave.,  Chicago.    Next  convention,  October 

.nrinnati,  Ohio.     Exhibit  by  Bridge  and   Building   Sup- 

i  iation. 

American      Railway      Development      Association. — A.     Lcckie,    Industrial 

Agent.   K.v  I  i  rn    Ry..   Kansas  City.   Mo. 

American     Railway     Engineering    Association'. — (Works    in    co-operation 
with  the  American   Railway  Association.  Division   IV.)     E.   H.    Fritch. 
431     South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.      Exhibit    by    National    Railway 
Appliances    Association. 
American   Rohu   Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
way   Association.    Division    V.) 
American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's   Association. — R    D.    Fletcher.    1145 
East    Marinette    Road.    Chicago.      Exhibit    by    Supply    Association    of 
the   American 
American    Shout    Li*  I      F     Whittelsey.    Union 

i         Annual    meeting.    Mas    I 
inelon.     I1     C. 

W      H 
•  nual   convention, 
Mich. 
Vmericj  C    L, 

Philadelphia,    Pa.      Annual    meeting,    lone   36 
Mall.    Atlantir    I 

I  handler     (acting    secre- 
Regular    meetings    l-' 
lavs  in  month,  except  July  and  August.  33  W.  39th  St..  New 

i  ps— Calvin    W.    Rice.    29    W. 

F.     Sltiet.ing.      ' 

1  HO. I  Ml    Mall 
\     T.  ft    S.    Fe 


Warwick,  Un 
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Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Lot-is,  Mo. — Thomas  B.  Koenekc,  604 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meetings,  first  Tuesday 
in  month  at  the  American  Hotel  Annex,  St. 

Central  Railway  Clip.— Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  -St.,  New  Y'ork. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thursday  in  January.  March.  May.  September 
and  November,  Hotel  Iroquois.  Buffalo,  N.  \'. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association. — 
W.  P.  Elliott,  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  East  St. 
Louis.  III. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association.—  D.  B.  Wright,  34th  St.  and  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago, 
III.  Meeting  with  Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Fore- 
men's Association. 

Cincinnati    Railroad  Club. — W.   C.   Cooder,    Union  Central    Bldg.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.     Meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  February.   May.  September  and 
■nber. 

Eastern  Railroad  Association. — E.  N.  Bessling,  614  F  St..  N.  W„  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — (See  American  Railway  Association,  Divi- 
sion VII.) 

General  Super:  ntfndfnts'  Association  of  Chicago. — C  H.  Treichel,  Grand 
Central  Station.  Chicago.  Regular  raeetincs.  Wednesday  preceding  3d 
Friday  in  month,  Room  1414.  Manhattan  P-Idg..  Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — W.  J.  Mayer. 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Annual  convention,  August 
1 5-1 T.  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  International  Railroad 
Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply   Men's  Association. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Supply  Men's  Association. 
George  P.  White,  747  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago.  Meeting  with 
International   Railroad   Master  Blacksmiths'   Association. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association.—!.  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Exhibit  by  International  Railway  Supply  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.  Wabasha  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn. 

International  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association. — C.  W.  Sullivan,  Gar- 
lock  Packing  Co..  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Meeting  with  In- 
ternational   Railway    Fuel   Association. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  26  Cortlandt  St., 
New   York. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association. — (See  A.  R.  A.,  Divi- 
sion V.) 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — (See  A.  R    A.    Division  V.J 

\l    Association    of    Railway    Tie    Producers. — Warren    C.    Nixon, 
Western  Tie  &  Timber  Co..  905  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — James 
I'.  Walker.  49  Lafavette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention,  September 
26,  1922,  Detroit,  Mich. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis.   1   Hanover  Square,  New 
York. 
,L    Railway    Appliance    Association. — C.    W.    Kelly.    People's    Gas 
Bldg..    Chicago.     Annual    exhibition   at   convention   of    American    Rail- 
way Engineering  Association. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr..  683  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston, 
Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting  June,  July, 
August  and  September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought.  26  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings.  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
at   29  W.   3"th   St..   New  York. 

Pacific  Railway  Club— W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. —  K.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Annual  meeting,  June  7,  1922, 
Hotel  Cleveland.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  N,  xon,  600  Liberty  Bldg, 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts  .  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual  dinner,  February 
1.   Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

Railway  Cli'b  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave..  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August.  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Ii  Ml  w  o  Dcvrlopmc"' 

Railway    Elfctkical    Supply    Manufaoturi  ■  -.  — I      Scribner. 

General    Electric    Co..    Chicago.     Annual    meeting    with    Association   of 

RAILWAY     EQUIPMENT    Manufacture  — R.    J.     Himmelright. 

17    East    42nd    St.    New    York.  Meeting    with    Traveling    Engineers 
ition. 
Railway    Fire   Protection   Association. — R.   R    Hackett.   Baltimore  ft  Ohio 

R.   R  .  Baltimore,  Md. 

Railway   Real  Estati  ft  O.   Ry.,   Rich- 

mond,   Va      Next  meeting  Ocl  -urch.  Pa. 

RailVi  ■  I  Section.) 

NOI-MV    STOREKEl-rF* 

-i|    Oliver 
'     \ 
Railway   Tin  n». — G.   A.  NeJ- 

irch   St..    New    York. 

mmercial   Trujt 

''■' 

WAY    Ass.  ,  ,,-  ■'    \ndrrwj. 

ill   e.  mention.   September,   19  21, 

>  by  Track  Supply  Asm- 

_ 

a  iv  Cub— B    W.  Fraucnthal  Loom,  Mo. 

n   month,  except    lune.   July  And    August. 

Electric  Mann- 

':    American    Rail- 

■  ..,      Regular  meetings.  3d  Thursday  in  lanu 

.nta. 

',  ,r^crv- 
Nashville.    Term. 

.HON.— 

'■     ' 

w      i'     Kidd.    Ramapr,    Iron    Works.   Hillburn, 
with    Roadmasters'    and    Maintenance   of    Way    Associa- 

mt    Marmfaeton 

II,    14    E.    Jackson    Boulevard, 
"   nday    each    month    except    June, 
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The  State  Department  has  communicated  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment its  willingness  to  begin  negotiations  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  project,  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  having  on  January  21,  1920,  referred  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  for  investigation  and  report  all 
questions  relating  to  the  importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  both  for  navigation  and  the 
development  of  water  power. 

The  railroad  commission  of  Alabama  announces  that  an  order 
will  be  issued  requiring  that  all  intrastate  freight  rates  which 
were  advanced  25  per  cent  during  the  war  in  conformity  with 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  re- 
duced \2J/i  per  cent  on  July  1,  when  the  new  interstate  rates 
become  effective.  The  order  pro\ides  that  the  rates  on  velvet 
beans,  velvet  bean  products,  and  mixed  feed  for  animals  and 
poultry  must  be  given  the  same  reduction.  It  also  provides  that 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  rates  on  raw  materials  for  fur- 
naces, which  the  commission  refused  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
increase   when   the   last   advance   was   authorized. 

New  England  Rate  Decision  Sustained 

In  the  federal  court  at  New  York  City  on  May  25  Judges 
Hough,  Manton  and  Mayer  denied  the  application  of  the  trunk 
line  railroads  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  from  putting  into  effect  its  order  of  January 
30  increasing  by  15  per  cent  the  divisions  allowed  the  New  Eng- 
land lines  on  through  freight. 

The  petitioning  lines  contended  that  the  order  of  the  commission 
was  discriminatory  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  act.  The  reason  for  increasing  the  rates  in  behalf  of 
the  New  England  lines  was  to  help  them  financially,  and  in  effect 
the  order  of  the  commission,  if  executed,  would  take  money  from 
one  group  of  railroads  in  order  to  aid  another  group. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  calls  attention  to  the  heavy  costs  of 
operating  the  New  England  lines  because  of  terminal  characteris- 
tics, a  density  of  branch  lines,  stations,  switches,  yards,  etc.,  and 
states  that  the  standardization  of  wages  on  railroads  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  had  increased  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land lines  relatively  more  than  other  lines,  and  that  their  fuel  ex- 
pense was  heavier  than  that  of  roads  within  easy  reach  of  the  coal 
producing  territory. 

It  states  that  nothing  was  found  in  the  record  to  justify  any 
claim  of  abuse  of  discretion  in  rate  making.  "We  are  satisfied," 
the  opinion  continues,  "that  a  reasonable  investigation  was  made 
by  the  commission.     .     .     ." 

Coal  Production 

The  eighth  week  of  the  coal  strike  opened  with  a  decided  in- 
crease in  production.  The  returns  so  far  received  indicate  an 
output  of  soft  coal  close  to  5,000.000  tons,  according  to  the  weekly 
bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Production  of  anthracite, 
however,   remains  practically  zero. 

Final  reports  for  the  seventh  week  of  the  strike  (May  15-20) 
show  an  output  of  4,472,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  8,000  tons 
of  anthracite,  a  total   of  4,480,000  tons. 

The  increase  during  the  week  of  May  22-27  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  car-loadings  on  Monday  exceeded  by  652  cars 
the  highest  figure  previously  reported  since  the  strike  began.  An 
increase  on  Tuesday  carried  loadings  above  the  15,000  mark. 

Number  of   Cars   Loaded,    by   Days 

1st  Week     3d  Week  5th  Week    7th  Week     8th  Week 

Monday     11,445  7,898  11,598  13,366         14,688 

Tuesday    11,019  10,041  12,160  12,830  15,026 

Wednesday     11,437  11,088  12,861  13,422  14,684 

Thursday    11,090  11,193  12,487  13,445  14,612 

Friday     11,296  11,596  12,778  14,036         

Saturday 8,888         10,194         11,265         12,357        

The  increase  is  said  to  be  largely  in  response  to  higher  prices 
and  more  active  demand,  calling  into  production  mines  which 
have  hitherto  been  working  only  part-time  in  the  districts  not 
affected  by  the  strike. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  1  until  September  29 
the  operation  of  schedules,  which  propose  increases  in  rates  of  3 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  grain  products,  carloads,  from  Montana 
points  to  various  California  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  23,  the  opera- 
tion of  schedules  which  propose  to  increase  from  75  cents  per 
100  lb.  to  $1.08  the  rate  on  iron  and  steel  from  Utah  common 
points   to   various   California  points. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  29,  the  opera- 
tion of  schedules  No.  21  which  propose  increase  in  minimum 
weight  on  grain  and  seeds,  beans,  peas,  or  pop  corn  in  mixed 
carloads.     At   present   30,000   lb.    minimum   is   applicable. 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  in  the  Nebraska  intra- 
state rate  case,  the  Nebraska  State  Railway  Commission  having 
by  order  on  May  5  set  aside  its  order  which  prevented  the  rail- 
roads from  applying  the  rate  increases  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission in  Ex  Parte  74. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  1  to  September  29  the 
operation  of  schedules,  which  propose  changes  in  routing  of  ship- 
ments of  grain,  grain  products,  cereals  and  cereal  products,  car- 
loads, on  traffic  originating  in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming,  destined  to  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming  and  British  Columbia. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  September  23,  the  opera- 
tion of  tariffs  on  dried  and  evaporated  fruits  between  points  in 
Arizona,  California,  Ne\ada,  Oregon  and  Utah  on  the  one  hand 
and  points  in  Utah,  California,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Oregon  on  the  other  hand  which  propose  to  increase  by 
25  per  cent  the  rates  on  these  commodities  in  case  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  shippers  to  observe  proposed  box  specifications  and  re- 
quirements. 

The  commission  has  rescinded  its  order  in  the  railway  mail 
pay  case  of  November  18,  1921,  in  so  far  as  it  modifies  Section 
8  of  its  order  of  December  23,  1919.  This  is  now  modified  to 
provide  that  whenever  a  regular  authorization  is  exceeded  on  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  trips  in  any  calendar  month  the  appro- 
priate higher  unit  shall  be  authorized.  This  rule  is  never  to  be 
used  in  the  month  of  December.  This  is  in  response  to  a  joint 
petition  of  the  postmaster  general  and  the  carriers. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  1  to  September  29  the 
operation  of  Southern  Pacific  schedules,  which  propose  to  estab- 
lish proportional  round  trip  basing  fares  from  Long  Beach,  Los 
Angeles,  Ontario,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  Colton,  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino,  California  to  Ogden,  Utah,  to  be  granted  passengers 
holding  or  who  purchase  round  trip  excursion  tickets  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  West  Yellowstone,  Montana. 

The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  sus- 
pended fares : 

Regular  summer  excursion  fare,  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden,  $48.82. 

Proportional  basing  fare,  Los  Angeles  to  Ogden,  $44.17. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  decision  finding  not  justified  the 
proposed  joint  proportional  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
from  Minneapolis  and  other  points  in  the  Northwest  to  points 
in  trunk  line  territory  and  New  England  which  had  been  filed  to 
become  effective  on  November  1.  The  schedules  had  been  sus- 
pended and  are  now  ordered  cancelled.  At  the  time  the  sus- 
pended rates  were  originally  determined  upon  they  represented 
substantial  reductions  in  the  then  existing  rates.  Subsequently  the 
proportional  rates  east  of  Chicago  were  reduced  by  eastern  lines 
and  the  proportionals  west  of  Chicago  were  reduced  following 
the  commission's  decision  in  the  Western  grain  case.  At  the 
present  time  the  schedules  would  not  lower  the  existing  com- 
bination rate  on  wheat  and  would  accomplish  only  slight  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  on  grain  products  and  coarse  grains.     The  re- 
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tys  that  the  railroads  concede   that  these  reductions  would 
I    the   situation   very   materially  or  afford  marked   relief 
to   Minneapoli  »ho  expect  at  some  future  date  to  pro- 

pose  other   rates. 

Conference  Ruling  on  Creosoted  Lumber 

The  commission  has  amended  conference  ruling  232  to  read  to 

t  that  for  creosoting  lumber  a  transit  privilege  of  eighteen 

months    is    not    excessive.      The    commission    has    heretofore    ex- 

iew    that   a    transit    privilege    extending    through    a 

of   more  than   one  year   is   prima     acie   unreasonable;   but 

ce  has  shown,  that  as  applied  to  the  creosoting  of  lumber 

a   period    of    24   months    is    not   unreasonably    long,    provided    full 

local  rates  on  the  inbound  material  are  required  to  be  paid. 

Southern  Freight  Rate  Investigation 
At  the  hearing  in  the  southern  class  rate  investigation  now 
being  conducted  by  Commissioner  Eastman  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
commissioner  has  announced  that  hearings  will  be  discontinued 
after  presentation  of  the  carriers'  case,  on  or  about  June  20, 
until  July  12.  at  which  time  opportunity  will  be  afforded  at  At- 
lanta for  cross  examination  of  the  carriers'  witnesses.  Subse- 
quent hearings  will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ashcville,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  for  the  presentation  of  evidence  by 
others  than  the  carriers.  These  hearings  will  not  be  held  prior 
to  September  1.  Shippers  and  other  interested  parties  are  re- 
quested to  advise  the  commission  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
time  they  will  require  and  as  to  whether  they  desire  to  present 
evidence  as  to  intraterritorial  and  interterritorial  rates  at  one 
time. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Roth  has  been  promoted  from  assistant  director,   Bureau 

1  ommerce 
Conlni,.  ii  June  1  ;  vice.  Colonel  F.  G.  Robbins,  who 

has  been  elected  vice-presidenl  of  the  Chicago  &  Erie,  with  head 
quarters  at  Chicago. 

United   States  Supreme  Court 

Reading  Dissolution  Decree  to  be  Modified 
The   ;  mi  on  Monday  directed  that  the  decree  of  the 

distri<  f  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  or- 

dered dissolution  of  the  Reading  system,  be  modified  and  the  case 
led    ii    further    proceedings  and  hearings   before  the  dis- 
,,n   in  conformity  with  the  opinion,     The  court   said  the 
case  presented   the  rst,   whether  a  decree  of   the  dis- 

urt  entered  under  a  mandate  from  'In'  Supreme  Court  was 
rdance   therewith,   and.   second,   whether   it   did   equity   to 
t|„.    appellai  I  difficulty    in    the    separation 

ami    ii   tin-   Reading  Coal 

Company  was  that  '  covered  much 

rty  of  the   Reading   Company,  and  all  the  stock  and 

the  coal  companv.  and  that   tin-  general  mortgage   was 

:.. 1  the  plan  required  the  railroad 
the  whole  Ii  'i     general  m 

i  e  had  t"  do  wholly  with  the  method  ol  i  irrying  out  the 

ngc  for 
ie   in   the    ;  i  tion   of   the 

Chief 

I    with  the  fol- 

rl    should,    after    a    hearing 

of   all  of    the 

ompany 

i  hen   the 

1  the  Reading 

such 


be  reduced  in  corresponding  proportion.  The  amount  that  each 
company  is  to  pay  as  interest  should  be  similarly  fixed  and  specific 
us  for  foreclosure  of  these  separate  liens  on  default  and 
requisite  machinery  and  other  necessary  changes  to  carry  out 
the  result  will  be  made  by  the  district  court  in  its  discretion. 
By  this  arrangement  the  interests  and  joint  obligations  of  the 
Reading  Co.  and  the  coal  company  will  be  completely  severed  and 
the   purpose  of   this  court   carried  out. 

"The  Reading  Co.'s  first  plan  contemplated  the  securing  of  a 
voluntary  release  of  the  coal  company's  property  by  the  bond- 
holders through  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  his 
bonds  to  each  bondholder,  but  the  proposal  did  not  meet  with 
favor.  We  leave  it  to  the  district  court  to  determine  what,  if  any. 
injury  to  the  security  this  modification  of  the  terms  of  the  debt 
and  mortgage  may  cause  and  to  compensate  for  it  by  such  a  pay- 
ment to  the  bondholders  by  both  or  either  of  the  bondholders  as 
may  seem  equitable  and   convenient. 

"The  changes  involved  in  these  suggestions  may  interfere  with, 
or  make  inapplicable  the  provisions  of  the  present  plan  looking 
to  a  proper  working  capital  for  the  Reading  Company.  Author- 
ity  is,  therefore,  given  to  the  district  court  to  amend  the  plan  in 
any  way  which  seems  wise  to  leave  the  Reading  Company  properly 
financed  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

"It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  change  the  general  form  of 
that  feature  of  the  plan  by  which  through  the  distribution  of 
certificates  of  interest  to  the  stockholders  of  the  old  Reading 
Company  in  the  stock  of  the  new  coal  company,  the  stock  re- 
lations of  the  old  Reading  Company  and  the  present  coal  com- 
pany are  to  be  ended,  though  we  would  not  limit  the  power  of 
the  district  court  in  this  regard.  The  adopted  plan  was  nicely 
adjusted  to  secure  a  practical  working  basis  for  both  companies, 
and  we  would  not  embarrass  the  district  court,  after  a  full  hear- 
ing of  all  the  parties  in  the  detailed  changes  which  it  may  find 
practically  necessary  to  adopt  in  following  the  general  outlines 
of  our  modification  of  the  plan. 

"We  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  accept  the  suggestion  made 
at  the  bar.  namely,  that  not  only  shall  the  stockholders  of  the 
coal  company  upon  receiving  and  registering  their  stock  be  re- 
quired to  make  affidavits  that  they  ha\  e  no  stock  ownership  in 
the  Reading  Company  and  are  not  acting  for,  or  representing,  any 
one  who  has,  but  also  that  the  merged  Reading  Company  shall  be 
required  to  adopt  a  by-law  effective  till  the  further  order  of  the 
court  permitting  registration  of  transfers  of  shares  of  its  capital 
itock  in  the  names  only  of  persons  who  shall  make  affidavit  that 
they  .ire  not  stockholders,  registered  or  actual,  in  cither  the  new 
or  the  old  coal  company,  and  have  not  been  and  arc  not  holders 
-hares    of    stock   therein. 

"As  to  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company  and  the  Wilkes- 
Barre   Coal   Company,   we  have   heard   no  criticism  and  the  pro- 

to    them   are   approved.      By   the   decree   the   nev 
coimpar  rs  are  enjoined   from  voting  the 

coal  company  stock  so  as  to  form  a  combination  between  the 
coal  company  and  the  Reading  Company.  The  Reading  Com- 
pany and  all  persons  acting  for  or  in  its  interest  arc  perpetually 
led  from  acquiring,  receiving,  holding,  voting  or  in  any 
mannej  ny   shares  of  the  new   coal   com- 

pany, and  the  new  coal  company  and  all  persons  acting  for  it  are 
enjoined     from    acquiring,    or    voting,    any    oi    the    shares    of    the 

Readin 

'The  coal   company   shall   be   permanently  enjoined   from   issuing 

i"   thi  ompany,  and   the   Reading   Company   fix 

dS,    or    other    evidences    of    corporate    in- 
debtedness   of   the  coal    company.     On  default    the   trustee  of  the 
mortgage   is   required  to  vote  the  coal  companv   -nvk   s,,  as  not   to 
bring    about    a    recurrence    of    the    conditions    condemned    in    this 
ind   if   it    shall   he   i  pei  ties   they  are 

ney    general    and    his 
iven    by    the    decree    full    opportunity    to 

keep  watch  upon  the  relations  between  the  two  companj 

it    tor   prompt   enforcement   ^i  the   injunctions 

of  the  decree  as  they  may  be  advised 

ntempt     With    the-.,-    i,  itrictive 

1    the    modifications    of    the    plan    outlined    above,    we 
think    •  'he    four  companies   will   be   fully 

iffirmcd  with  modilic.ii ions 
Ie  I     for     further    pro- 
this  opinion." 
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Locomotive  Exports  in  March 

Fourteen  steam  locomothes  were  exported  from  this  country  in 
March,  valued  at  $112,243.  Seven  of  these,  valued  at  $49,716,  went 
to  Canada;  one  ($5,350)  to  Guatemala;  one  ($12,377)  to  Cuba; 
one  ($20,000)  to  Chile;  three  ($21,100)  to  China;  and  one 
($3,700)  to  British  South  Africa.  These  figures  were  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Concession   for   2,400   Miles   of   Railway   in   Peru 

Press  dispatches  from  Lima,  Peru,  carry  the  information 
that  a  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  financial  syndicate 
calling  for  the  construction  of  2,400  miles  of  railway.  The 
syndicate  also  receives  a  grant  of  25,000,000  acres  of  land 
with  valuable  mineral  and  petroleum  rights  and  a  33-year 
monopoly  on   the  nation's   tobacco  business. 

Another   British    Equipment   Combine 

London. 
An  amalgamation  of  great  interest  is  that  of  the  Vacuum 
Brake  Company  in  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
Tyer  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  signal  equipment,  in  the 
same  countries.  The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  the  Societe 
Anonyme  des  Appareils  de  Securite  de  Chemins  de  Fer.  As  is 
well  known  the  vacuum  brake  is  largely  used  on  British  freight 
trains,  a  fact  which  may  influence  the  adoption  of  this  form  of 
brake  for  continental  railways,  inasmuch  as  when  freight  cars 
are  exchanged  either  by  train,  ferry  or  the  proposed  Channel 
tunnel  it  will  be  the  British  cars  that  will  have  to  be  used,  since 
they  can  travel  without  alteration  on  continental  railways,  where- 
as the  continental  freight  cars  are  too  large  for  English  clear- 
ances. 

Rate   Reductions  in  Britain 

A  number  of  important  rate  reductions  have  been  made  by  Brit- 
ish railways.    These  include : 

1.  Restoration  of  pre-war  demurrage  regulations. 

2.  Reduction  of  increase  over  pre-war  rates  from  100  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  on  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel  and  raw  materials  used 
in  making  iron  and  steel,  and  reduction  in  flat  rate  on  coal  from 
6d.  per  ton  to  4d. 

3.  Varying  reductions  in  fuel  handling  charges  at  railway  docks 
and  ports. 

4.  Warehouse  charges   reduced  and  free  time  increased. 

5.  Shippers'  tickets  issued  for  £600  of  business  instead  of  £1,000. 

6.  Unsold  exhibits  of  machinery  at  agricultural  shows  re- 
turned to  owner  at  one-half  regular  rates. 

7.  Lower  rates  on  milk. 

8.  Lower  rates  for  passenger  train  parcel  service. 

Electric  Traction  on  Norwegian  Railways 

The  work  of  electrifying  the  line  of  the  Norwegian  State  Rail- 
ways from  Lulea  to  the  northern  Norwegian  border  at  Riks- 
gTansen  is  proceeding  again  after  being  suspended  by  war-time 
conditions.  The  total  length  of  the  line  from  Lulea  to  Riks- 
gransen  is  263  miles,  and  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  line 
across  the  northern  part  of  Sweden,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  to 
Narvik,   an   Atlantic   port. 

The  original  electrified  section  was  80  miles  long  and  extended 
from  Kiruna  to  Riksgninsen.  This  was  described  briefly  in  the 
July  11,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  page  61. 

The  electrified  section  was  extended  southward  from  Kiruna 
to  Nattavara,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1921.  By  the  first  of  this  year  the  electrified 
section  had  been  extended  to  Boden,  about  74  miles  farther  south, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  distance  to  Lulea  will  be 
tinder  electric  operation  by  the  first  of  July  this  year. 

The  part  of  the  line  which  extends  across  the  northern  part  of 
Norway,    known   as    the   Ofot    Railway,    is   also   being   electrified 
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and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  completed  by  the  first 
of  October,  1922.  The  greater  part  of  the  entire  line  is  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Drammen  line  from  Christiania  to  Drammen,  Norway,  a 
distance  of  32  miles,  has  just  been  converted  and  put  under  elec- 
tric operation  early  in  May  of  this  year. 

Car  Exports  in  March 

But  one  passenger  car,  valued  at  $4,000,  was  exported  in  March. 
It  went  to  Mexico.  Freight  car  exports,  however,  totaled  149, 
valued  at  $136,665,  as  follows:  19  to  Canada  ($17,884);  59  to 
Mexico  ($8,706)  ;  17  to  Cuba  ($14,680)  ;  one  to  Argentina 
($1,500)  ;  30  to  Peru  ($18,900)  ;  and  25  to  Portuguese  East 'Af- 
rica ($74,995).  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

March  Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles 

Exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  in  March  weighed  4,019,524 
lb.  and  were  valued  at  $116,802,  according  to  the  compilation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Detailed  figures 
follow  : 

Founds 
32,183 
190,837 
6,300 
22,500 
2,500 
15,171 
10,483 

1,073,132       Japan     1,421,509 

6,706       Australia    27,172 

2,958       British    South   Africa 3,585 

13,300       Other    countries 1,752 

120,070  ■ — 

2,133  Total 4.019,524 

Value $116,802 

$8,000,000  Placed  in  Contracts  for 

French  Electrification 

A  quantity  of  equipment  for  electrifying  125  miles  of  main 
line,  including  80  freight  locomotives  and  80  passenger  motor 
cars,  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway  by  a 
group  of  French  manufacturers  headed  by  the  Compagnie 
Franchise  Thomson-Houston.  The  Paris-Orleans  Railway  is 
one  of  the  six  large  systems  of  France  which  operate  some- 
thing more  than  5,000  miles  of  route.  The  Compagnie  Fran- 
caise  Thomson-Houston  is  the  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national General  Electric  Company.  The  1,500-volt  direct 
current  system  will  be  used  and,  according  to  dispatches 
received  recently,  this  installation  is  the  beginning  of  a  more 
extensive  program.  The  greater  part  of  the  equipment  will 
be  manufactured  in  France,  but  it  is  understood  that  consider- 
able material  of  American  manufacture  will  also  be  required. 

The  locomotives  will  be  used  on  an  extension  of  the  original 
electrification,  made  about  25  years  ago  by  the  French  Thom- 
son-Houston Company.  The  first  section  of  the  new  1,500-volt 
section  will  cover  125  miles  of  main  line  between  Paris  and 
Vierzon.  The  motor  cars  will  replace  and  extend  the  present 
suburban  steam  service  out  of  Paris. 

According  to  plans,  high  speed,  through  passenger  service 
from  Paris  to  Vierzon  will  be  handled  by  1,500-volt,  direct 
current  electric  locomotives  weighing  125  tons  each  and 
capable  of  regular  running  speeds  of  between  80  and  85  miles 
an  hour.  These  locomotives  are  not  included  in  the  con- 
tracts thus  far  awarded,  but  the  railway  company  is  expected 
to  announce  the  placing  of  this  business  at  an  early  date  and 
to  give  consideration  soon  to  the  purchase  of  additional 
locomotives  for  use  in  the  Central  Plateau  Region. 

Earnings  of  Chinese  Railways 

From  the  standpoint  of  earnings  Chinese  railroads  do  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  American  roads,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  1918,  the  last  year  for  which 
accurate  figures  are  available,  average  earnings  a' mile  of  all 
Chinese  government  railroads  was :  Gross,  $22,700;  operating  ex- 
penses, $10,400;  net  operating  revenue,  $12,300;  deductions, 
$2,890;  net  income,  $9,410. 

The  Peking-Mukden  line  showed  a  net  income  per  mile  of 
$23,107  for  1918.  These  extraordinary'  earnings'  were  made  by 
roads  which  are  practically  without  branches,'  feeders  or  con- 
nections.    Each   Chinese  road   originates   its   own   traffic.     When 
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branch  lines  and  links  between  existing  lines  shall  have  been 
bujit    ii  >e    that    an    astonishing    increase 

will   show   in   earn:: 

According  to  Merle  R.  Walker,  who  made  an  extensive  study 
use  railroad  conditions  and  prospects,  Chinese  railroads 
operate  for  less  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  average  oper- 
ating ratio  for  all  government  roads  in  1918  was  44.2  per  cent. 
The  Peking-Hankow  road  (with  average  miles  operated  of 
as  low  as  33.5  per  cent,  while  the  Peking-Mukden 
(with  average  miles  operated  of  605)  showed  an  operating  ratio 
of  33.1   per  rent. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  gross  revenue  consumed  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  enormous  saving  of  labor  costs.  A 
Chinese   section   hand   is   paid  approximately  $100  a   year. 

Chinese  roads  are  used  intensively.  Although  they  are  greatly 
under-equipped  and  the  cars  and  locomotives  are  much  smaller 
than  those  in  use  on  American  roads,  nevertheless  freight  and 
jcr  densities  are  astonishing.  Average  capacity  for  all 
freight  cars  is  22  tons,  comparing  with  42.2  tons  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  tractive  effort  of  Chinese  freight  locomotives 
i<  22,300  pounds,  against  64.500  pounds  on  American  roads. 

In  1916  the  Canton-Sanshui  line  had  a  passenger  density  of 
1,447,030.  The  Shanghai- Nanking  line  showed  over  1.272.000  in 
1918.  The  passenger  density  for  all  railroads  in  China  in  1918 
was  nearly  424,000.  Average  freight  density  for  all  Chinese  gov- 
ernment railroads  is  616,126. 

A  great  many  miles  of  road  have  been  projected  and  an  era 
of  rail  construction  is  not  far  off.  China  is  theoretically  com- 
mitted to  government  ownership  of  railroads.  This  has  been 
probably  the  chief  factor  in  the  great  cost  of  these  roads.  But 
so  widespread  is  the  need  for  transportation  that  no  matter  how 
costly  the  road  or  poor  the  judgment  shown  in  its  location,  it  is 
bound  to  pay.  Total  mileage  does  not  exceed  7,000  and  a  net- 
work of  275,000  would  be  inadequate  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

British  Railways  Announce  Great  Extensions 

in  Tourist  and  Excursion  Services 

Last  year  from  various  causes,  summer  excursion  and  tourist 
services  were  not  introduced  in  Great  Britain  until  late  in  July. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1914,  holiday  train  service  is 
inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  June  on  a  liberal  scale  and  will 
gradually  be  augmented  until  July  when  the  full  summer  service 
will  he  in  operation.  The  railways  will  provide,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  train  services,  all  descriptions  of  excursion  trains 
and  will  give  cheap  fare  facilities  so  numerous  as  to  suit  not  only 
large  numbers  of  people,  but  individuals  and  small  pleasure  parties 
as  well. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  railways  that  with  the  special  facilities  for 
traveling  which  will  he  provided,  those  members  of  the  public 
who  arc  able  to  do  so  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  their 
holidays  in  the  month  of  June  or  early  in  July,  when  the  days 
arc  long  and  accommodation  at  pleasure  resorts  can  be  more  read- 
ily obtained  than  in   August  during  the  school  holidays. 

On  the  first  day  of  June  the  earlier  holiday  movement  begin 
with  the  introduction  of  tmirist  tickets,  the  issue  of  which  will 
turned  until  the  end  of  October.  This  form  of  ticket  pro- 
tides  for  breaking  tin-  journey  en  route  and  resuming  the  tour 
at  any  timr  during  the  two  months   for   which   the  ticket   if 

able.     Tours  in  the  most  picturesque  i>;irt-  of  the  country  have 
been  arranged  and  there  will  he  a  wide  choice  t,,    •: 
Tickets    "ill    hi-    issued    at    a    Mimic    fare   and   two-tin 
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ind  and  Irrland  ;  the 
Southern  and  Wet! 
•  nd    in    the    reverse    dirertion       There    will    hi 
of    the    popular     rrms     country     excursions,     Rnd     excur- 
sions   from  and   to   larer   industrial   centres 


Guat  half-day   and   long   period   excursion   trains,  a 

popular  feature  of  railway  travel  before  the  war,  will  again  be 
Under  this  system  the  Railway  companies  will  pro- 
vide a  special  train  by  arrangement  with  organizers  who  will 
guarantee  not  less  than  300  adult  excursion  fares.  In  pre-war 
days  these  excursions  were  frequently  organized  on  behalf  of 
societies,  schools,  factories  and  even  whole  towns  on  holiday  bent. 
Where  the  fare  is  not  less  than  ten  shillings  a  guarantee  of  200 
adult   fares  will  be  accepted. 

Amongst  the  novelties  in  cheap  fare  facilities  will  be  the  issue 
■  i  return  tickets  at  a  reduced  rate  by  specified  regular  trains  to 
individual  passengers  traveling  on  early  closing  days  from  towns 
to  holiday  resorts  within  a  radius  of  60  miles.  Cheap  tickets  by 
specified  regular  trains  will  also  be  issued  in  connection  with  im- 
portant local  events.  Attractive  day  and  half-day  bookings  will 
en  enabling  passengers  to  take  combined  rail,  road,  river 
and  sea  trips,  rail  and  river  tours,  and  many  other  pleasure  excur- 
sions. Certain  companies  will  also  issue  combined  hotel  and 
travel  tickets.  Other  arrangements  embrace  the  collection,  con- 
veyance in  advance,  and  delivery  of  passengers'  luggage  at  a 
small   inclusive  charge. 

Pleasure  parties,  members  of  clubs  and  associations  (minimum 
number  12  adult  tickets)  will  be  able  to  take  day  trips  at  a  re- 
duced charge  of  about  a  single  fare  and  a  third  for  the  double 
journey  by  any  regular  train  by  prior  arrangement  with  the 
railway  involved.  The  popular  Saturday  to  Monday  tickets  will 
continue  to  be  issued  between  any  two  stations  by  regular  train 
at  about  a  single  fare  and  a  third  for  the  double  journey.  Mini- 
mum fare  5  shillings  third  class  and  ten  shillings  first  class.  Im- 
proved facilities  will  be  provided  in  connection  with  the  regular 
train  services,  i.  e..  express  trains  will  be  duplicated  or  strength- 
ened as  required,  additional  through  cars  run  between  distant 
points,  and  other  improvements  introduced. 

Exports  of  Track  Materials  in  March 

In  March  26,066  tons  of  rails  were  exported,  valued  at  $1,431,004. 
Other  track  material  exports  were :  2,995.042  lb.  of  rail  joints, 
splice  bars,  fish  plates  and  tie  plates  ($104,084)  ;  525,223  lb.  of 
switches,  frogs  and  crossings  ($40,808)  ;  1.437,263  lb.  of  spikes 
($40.8081;  and  602.476  lb.  of  bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  lock  nuts 
(?28.571 ).  These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  and  are  in  detail  : 
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State  Co  operation  Proposed  for  Spanish  Railways 

In  consequence  of  the  difficult}   experienced  by  the  Spanish 
railways    in    maintaining    .i    service    adequate    to    the    public 

requirements  the  state  has  declared  itself  willing  to  co-operate 
in  the  manner  laid  down  in  a  Project  of  Law  of  April  4,  1922, 
which    has    been    presented    to    the    f'ortcs. 
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According  to  the  proposed  law,  which  was  published  in 
the  "Gaceta  de  Madrid"  of  April  5,  1922,  the  operation  of 
the  railways  shall  be  regulated  as  follows  from  the  date 
of  its  promulgation  : 

The  state  shall  organize  at  its  own  expense  any  work  of 
development  or  improvement,  and  shall  acquire  any  material 
which  may  be  considered  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  to  public 
requirements  the  railways  of  public  service  at  present  in 
existence,  even  though  they  may  be  the  object  of  conces- 
sions, if  the  improvements,  etc.,  have  not  already  been  put 
in  hand  by  the  concessionaires.  The  joint  undertaking  (the 
result  of  the  co-operation)  shall  be  managed  by  the  conces- 
sionary companies,  but  in  accordance  with  standards  set  by 
the  Railway  Board  (a  newly-formed  body).  These  standards, 
while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  state,  shall  leave  as 
free  as  may  be  possible  the  management  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

The  Railway  Board,  among  other  powers,  may  propose  re- 
distribution of  the  lines,  either  by  means  of  transferring  the 
working  or  administration,  or  by  redeeming  the  concessions, 
or  other  means,  the  rights  of  the  concessionary  companies 
being  always  considered.  They  may  propose  the  buying  up 
of  the  remainder  of  a  concession,  and  may  supervise  the 
technical,  economic,  and  financial  management  of  the  com- 
panies and  their  respective  railways.  (A  delegation  shall  be 
formed  for  this  purpose,  which  shall  attend  meetings  of  share- 
holders, etc.,  and  can  apply  for  the  intervention  of  the  Board 
if  anything  illegal  or  detrimental  is  noticed  in  the  manage- 
ment). 

The  Board  shall  also  approve  of  the  railway  tariffs,  taking 
into  consideration  certain  expenses.  The  rates  may  last  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  years. 

As  regards  profits,  the  costs  of  operation  and  pensions 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  and  the  remainder 
shall  be  divided  between  the  companies  (in  proportion  to 
the  actual  and  present  value  of  the  business,  the  working  of 
which  belongs  to  them  during  the  period  concerned)  and 
the  state  (in  proportion  to  the  actual  and  present  value  of 
the  share  of  capital  contributed  by  it).  In  both  cases  the 
Board  will  fix  the  value,  taking  as  basis  the  effective  capital 
invested  by  the  concessionary  company.  The  actual  value  to 
the  concessionary  shall  in  no  case  exceed  capitalization  at 
5  per  cent  of  the  average  net  proceeds  during  the  previous 
fifteen  years.  The  company  are  to  have  y2  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  above-mentioned  for  their  services  in  managing 
the  joint  undertaking,  this  claim  being  given  priority. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  when  the  actual  value  of  the 
business,  the  working  of  which  belongs  to  the  concessionary, 
exceeds  the  nominal  capital  of  the  mortgage  bonds  guar- 
anteed by  the  business  and  issued  before  the  establishment 
of  the  joint  undertaking,  the  first  expenses  to  be  deducted 
from  the  remainder  of  proceeds  each  year  shall  be  the 
interest  and  the  money  for  amortisement  of  the  said  bonds. 
In  this  case  the  concessionary  shall  have  the  right  of  prefer- 
ence not  exceeding  3  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the 
actual  value  of  its  participation  in  the  business  and  the 
nominal  value  of  the  bonds  in  circulation  when  the  joint 
undertaking  came  into  being.  An  account  shall  be  opened, 
called  the  "Redeemed  Bonds  Account,"  to  be  divided  between 
the  concessionary  and  the  State,  the  latter's  share  being 
repayable  by  the  concessionary  to  the  state. 

The  concessionary  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  including  those  relating  to  the  redemption  of  the 
concession  or  the  consolidation  of  national  ownership  of  the 
railways,  and  if  the  concession  was  conceded  in  perpetuity, 
the  working  of  the  same  shall  be  reduced  to  99  years,  counting 
from  the  date  on  which  the  state  assistance  began. 

The  consolidation  of  national  ownership  may  anticipate  the 
expiry  of  the  respective  concessions,  and  shall  include  every- 
thing used  in  connection  with  the  railways,  their  working  or 
administration,  but  shall  not  include  mining  concessions  or 
works  belonging  to  the  concessionary  companies,  although 
the  produce  is  consumed  by  the  railways. 

The  amount  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  concessionary  when 
the  concession  is  redeemed  before  expiry  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Consejo  de  Ministros  on  the  proposals  of  the  Railway 
Board,  taking  into  consideration  the  proceeds  of  the  working 
in  the  past  and  the  estimates  for  the  future,  not  counting  the 
portion   brought  by   the  state. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  Erie  is  having  5.  2-10-2  type  locomotives  repaired  at  the 
shops   of   the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for 

5  Mountain  type  and  5  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

John  Marsch,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  ordered  four  6-wheel  switch- 
ing engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Akron.  Canton  &  Youngstown  has  ordered  2  Consoli- 
dation type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Brownell  Improvement  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
two  4-wheel  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  Pacific  State  Lumber  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
ordered  1  Mikado  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Argentine  State  Railways  have  ordered  8  Mountain 
type  locomotives  and  1  Pacific  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive    Works. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  is  inquiring  for  100  gondola 
car  bodies. 

The  Pittsburgh  Crucible  Steel  Company  is  inquiring  for  15 
flat  cars  of  100  tons'  capacity. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  inquiring  for  repairs  to  245 
box  cars   of  40  tons'   capacity. 

The  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
is  inquiring  for  150  steel  underframes  for  40-ton  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
13  as  inquiring  for  500  box  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — The  notice  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  29  that  this  road  was  inquiring  for  1,000  40-ton  box  cars 
was  premature.  The  road  is  not  in  the  market  for  these  cars  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1,000,  70-ton  low-side 
gondola  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  will  have 
repairs  made  to  1,000  gondola  cars  and  1,000  hopper  cars  at  the 
shops  of  ihe  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company;  also  to  1,000  coke  cars 
at  the  shops  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  27  as  inquiring  for  900  steel  underframe  ventilated  box 
cars  of  40  tons'  capacity,  and  for  100  phosphate  cars  of  50  tons' 
capacity,  has  ordered  the  box  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  and  the  phosphate  cars  from  the  Magor  Car  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
300,  40-ton  box  cars  in  addition  to  the  1,400  already  ordered  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  29.  The  company  expects, 
also,  to  place  orders  early  in  June  for  the  500  ventilated  box 
cars  mentioned  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  May  13.  Specifications 
are  now   being  made  for   50  refrigerator  cars. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  April  22  as  inquiring  for  5  coaches  and  2  steel  baggage 
cars,  has  ordered  7  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 
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Iron  and  Steel 

The   Pennsylvania   is    inquiring   for   300  tons   of   plates,   bars 
and  sheets. 

The   St.    Louis-San    Francisco   is   inquiring   for   300  tons   of 
structural  steel. 

The  Wabash   is   inquiring   for   1.000  tons  of  draft  arm  plates 
and   channel   plates. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  123  tons  of  steel  from  the 
Kenwood   Bridge  Company  for  signal  bridges. 


Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  a  200-ton  overhead  travel- 
ing crane  from  the   Xiles-Bement-Pond  Company. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  a  42-in.  center  drive 
car   wheel   lathe   from  the   Xiles-Bemcnt-Pond   Company. 

The  Cambria  &  Indiana  has  ordered  a  79-in.  driving  wheel 
lathe  and  a  thirty  six-inch  planer  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  28  lathes  of  various 
types,  four  steam  hammers  and  a  power  hammer,  four  carwheel 
borers,  four  grinders  of  various  types,  two  sets  of  bending  rolls, 
two  vertical  boring  mills,  two  forcing  presses,  two  drill  presses, 
two  forging  machines,  a  slotter,  a  slab  miller,  a  punch  and  shear, 
a  crank  shaper.  a  hack  saw,  a  bolt  threading  machine  and  a 
heavy   duty   planer. 


Track  Specialties 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  5.000  kegs  of  spikes. 

The  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western  has  ordered  13.000  Con- 
tinuous joints   from   the   Rail   Joint   Company. 

The  Aurora.  Ei.cin  &  Chicago  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Rail   Joint   Company   for   6.400  Continuous   joints. 

The  Hocking  Valley  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Rail  Joint 
Company  for  1,500  insulated  and  compromise  100  per  cent  rail 
joints. 


Signaling 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  a  Saxby  &  Farmer  interlocking,  8  levers, 
for  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  an  electric  interlocking,  8  levers,  for  in- 
stallation at  Watervliet,  N".  V. 

The  Chicago.   Rock    Isi  WD  &   Pacific  has  ordered   from   the 
General    Railway    Signal    Company    an    electric    interlock" 
levers,    for    installation   at    Des    Moines,    Iowa,    together    with    13 
switch   machines. 

Miscellaneous 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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Walter  R.  Pflasterer  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Track 
Specialties  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Ptlastercr's  office  will 
be  at   527   Manhattan   building.   Chicago. 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt.  Vernon, 
111.,  recently  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  one-story 
foundry  building  to  cost  equipped  $250,000. 

The  Dressel  Railway  Lamp  &  Signal  Company.  Arlington, 
X.  J  .  has  been  incorporated  with  A.  D.  Hobbie,  president  and 
treasurer,  F.  Hallett  Lovell,  Jr.,  vice-president,  F.  W.  Dressel, 

vice-president,  and  L. 
L.  Pollak,  secretary. 
The  new  company  suc- 
ceeds the  Dressel 
Manufacturing  Corpo- 
ration, formerly  known 
as  the  Dressel  Railway 
Lamp  Works,  New 
York  City,  originally 
established  in  1882,  with 
factory  formerly  lo- 
cated at  3860-80  Park 
avenue,  New  York  City. 
All  the  officers  of  the 
new  company  have  for 
a  long  time  been  identi- 
fied with  the  railroad 
'  lighting  and  signal  field. 
Increased  facilities  and 
equipment  have  been 
acquired  at  the  new 
plant  located  at  Arling- 
ton. The  company  re- 
cently developed  and  made  improvements  in  electric  head- 
lights, switch  and  signal  lamps  and  intends  to  bring  out  in 
addition    a   number    of   new    devices.     A.    D.    Hobbie   is   also 

vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  F.  H. 
Lovell  &  Co..  Arlington, 
and  he  has  been  active 
in  the  railroad  field  for 
over  20  years.  F.  Hal- 
lett Lovell,  Jr.,  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of 
F.  H.  Lovell  ft  I  o„ 
and  was  president  of 
the  Klaxon  Company 
until  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  General  Motors 
Company.  F.  \V.  1  Jres- 
scl  has  a  long  record 
.i^  .i  lighting  expert  in 
signal  and  maintenance 
of  way  departments  and 
was     tor    a    number    of 

presides!  of  the 

Dressel    Lamp    Works. 

I..    I       Pollak   has    l>crn 

for  a   number  of  years, 

I  ovell  a 


Hobbi* 


F.    W      Drr»rl 


production  manage!  of  F.  11. 

The  Mississippi  Valley   Structural  Steel  Company  has  been 
merger  of  the  Decatur  Bridge  Company,  Decatur, 

III.,   .in.!    the   Christopher   ft   Simpson    Iron    WVrk^    Company, 
St.    I. ..in-.    Mo. 

W.   B    Murray,   fof   t h r-   past    12  years  chief  engineer  of  the 

Miller    Train    Control    Corporation,    Danville,    111.,    has    been 

lident,    which    position    be    will    assume    in 

■  tit   duties   as   chief   engineer. 

The    National    Bronxe    &    Aluminum    Foundry    Co.,    Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  building  an  addition  of   150  ft    to  its  new  plant  at 
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East  Eighty-eighth  street  and  Laisy  avenue,  and  is  in  the  market 
for  a  few  molding  machines  and  some  miscellaneous  foundry 
equipment. 

M.  G.  Snow,  formerly  assistant  engineer  in  the  valuation 
department  of  the  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
resigned  to  become  cost  engineer  of  the  Froehlick  &  Emery 
Engineering  Company,  Toledo.  This  company  is  at  present 
appraising  all  interurban  railways  operating  in  Michigan  for 
the  public  utilities  commission. 

Philip  L.  Maury  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Detroit  Graphite  Company  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.     He    will    have   direct    charge    of   all   activities    of   the 

company  pertaining  to 
its  paint  and  varnish 
business  with  railroads. 
Mr.  Maury  was  born  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1884.  After 
leaving  school  he  en- 
tered the  paint  business 
and  has  been  connected 
with  that  industry  ever 
since,  having  served  for 
many  years  with  the 
Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany as  manager  of 
railway  and  industrial 
sales,  which  position  he 
leaves  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  with  the 
Detroit  Graphite  Com- 
pany. During  the  war 
he  was  in  charge  of  the 
government  activities  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company  and  was  closely  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. 

J.  M.  Duncan,  whose  selection  as  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  20 

(page  1196),  was  born 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  on 
February  22,  1888.  Mr. 
Duncan  has  entered  the 
railway  supply  field  on 
November  27,  190S,  in 
the  employ  of  the  De- 
troit Steel  Casting  Com- 
pany. He  was  later 
made  "follow-up  engi- 
neer" of  this  company 
in  which  position  he 
personally  followed 
every  important  ship- 
ment to  its  destination 
to  see  how  the  castings 
were  applied,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  more 
satisfactory  results 
could  be  obtained  by 
closer  co-operation  be- 
tween the  management 
and  the  user.  He  was 
serving  in  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

A.  R.  Ludlow,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Air  Reduction  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president;  M.  W.  Randall,  secretary,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  secretary;  Herman  Van  Fleet, 
chief  engineer,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  operating 
manager  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Metzger  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in   charge  of   research  and   development. 

The  Railroad  Buyers'  and  Sellers'  Service  Bureau  has  been 
organized  with  W.  H.  Hassett,  general  manager  and  J.  L. 
Newman,   editor   in   chief,   with   headquarters   in   the   Railway 


Duncan 
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Exchange  building,  Chicago.  Its  service  will  include  a  con- 
densed weekly  review  of  market  conditions,  a  department  of 
scientific  research,  a  personal  emergency  service  for  clients 
who  require  immediate  information,  and  a  telephone  directory 
and   buyers   guide   of   Chicagd   and  adjacent   territory. 

John  F.  Schurch,  vice-president  of  the  T.  H.  Symington 
Company,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  left  that  com- 
pany and  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc., 
New  York.  He  will  be 
in  charge  of  sales  in 
the  middle  west  and 
west,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  27-29  North 
Jefferson  street.  Mr. 
Schurch  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1893.  He 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
the  same  year,  serving 
consecutively  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor 
and  of  the  general 
superintendent  and  in 
the  transportation  de- 
partment, resigning  in 
1905  after  having  at- 
tained the  position  of 
chief  clerk  to  the  vice- 
president.  From  1905  until  1914  he  was  associated  with  the 
Railway  Materials  Company  of  Chicago.  In  February,  1914, 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Damascus  Brake  Beam 
Company  with  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  June,  1914, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  same  company,  which  position 
he  resigned  the  same  year  and  was  elected  vice-president  in 
executive  charge  under  President  T.  H.  Symington,  of  the 
Symington  Company.  Mr.  Schurch  is  president  of  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  in  charge 
the  exhibits  at  Atlantic  City  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
this  month  of  Division  V — Mechanical,  and  Division  VI — 
Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Joliet  Railway 
Supply  Company  held  in  Chicago  this  week,  Burton  Mudge 
and  Fred  A.  Poor  were  elected  directors.  Burton  Mudge  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Frederick  L.  Sivyer,  who  remains 
as  a  director.  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Poor  have  acquired  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  this  company,  but  Mr.  Sivyer  and  his 
associates  and  the  Northwestern  Malleable  Iron  Company 
will  continue  to  hold  a  substantial  interest  in  the  company 
and  will  be  represented  on  its  board.  Mr.  Mudge  states  that 
this  is  a  preliminary  step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  business 
and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
company  to  handle  properly  its  growing  business.  He  adds 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  direct  management  of  the 
business,  James  H.  Slawson,  first  vice-president,  continuing 
as  heretofore  in  charge  of  manufacturing  and  all  other  de- 
partments, and  Charles  A.  Carscadin,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales.  The  company  owns  and  operates  a  steel  fabricating 
plant  in  Chicago  where  it  manufactures  car  truck  bolsters 
and  brake  beams.  Its  general  offices  are  in  the  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago. 

Changes  in  Baldwin  Personnel 

Several  changes  in  the  official  personnel  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  were  made  recently;  J.  P.  Sykes,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacture,  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice-president  in  charge  of  plant  and  manufacture;  C.  A. 
Bourgeois,  works  manager,  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
in  charge  of  manufacture;  J.  L.  Vauclain,  in  the  plant  and 
equipment  department,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  plant  and  equipment.  Harry  Glaenzer,  chief 
mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  engineering  to  succeed  Kenneth  Rushton,  deceased, 
and  W.  A.  Russell,  purchasing  agent,  has  been  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  purchases. 
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ATCHISON,  TorEKA  &  Santa  Fe.— This  company  has  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  new  boiler  and  tank  shop  at  Albu- 
querque. N.  M.,  to  cost  approximately  $400,000;  also  the  con- 
struction of  boiler  washing  plants  at  Amarillo,  Texas  and 
Winoka. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— This  company  is  receiving 
bids  for  station  extensions  and  alterations  at  Lobbock,  Texas,  and 
,.»,  Okla..  to  cost  approximately  $15,000  at  each  place  and 
has  awarded  a  contract  to  Jerome  Moss,  Chicago,  for  the  con- 
struction of  bunk  houses  at  Ottawa,  Kans.,  Chcrryville  and  Strong 
City.  Kansas,  and  at  Xewkirk.  Oklahoma,  to  cost  approximately 
$37,000. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy.— This  company  will  soon 
close  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Mitchell, 
Neb.,  and  for  station  extensions  at  Thermopolis,  Wyo.  The  com- 
pany has  awarded  a  contract  to  A.  J.  Armbruster  &  Company, 
Aurora,  111.,  for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Aurora 
to  cost  approximately  J100.000. 

Erie. — This  company  expects  in  the  near  future  to  call  for  bids 
for  an  extension  te  its  shops  at  Hornell,   X.  Y. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
W.  J.  Zitterall,  Webster  City.  Iowa,  for  the  construction  of  a 
brick  station  at  Ziegler,   111. 

Pacific  Fruit  Express. — This  company  is  accepting  bids  for 
the  construction  of  artificial  ice  plants  at  Xampa,  Idaho,  and 
Pocatello,  each  of  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $50,000. 

Pennsylvania. — This  company  is  asking  for  bids  on  raising 
tracks  and  change  of  line  near  Phoenix,  Md.  Approximate 
quantities  include  about  135,000  cu.  yd.  excavation.  1,300  CU.  yd. 
of  masonry,  two  miles  of  track  material  unloaded,  distributed 
and  laid.  20,000  cu.  yd.  cinder  fill  removed,  10.000  lin.  ft.  track 
removed.  4.600  lin.  ft.  raised.  5,000  cu.  yd.  ballast  unloaded  and 
surfaced,  etc.  This  company  is  also  asking  for  bids  for  work 
necessary  to  complete  the  engine  terminal  facilities  at  Hagcrs- 
town.  Md.,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  division.  Approximate 
amount  of  materials  includes  about  13.500  cu.  yd.  excavation. 
2.000  cu.  yd.  concrete  masonry,  32.000  cu.  yd.  cinders  uni 
7,000  cu  yd.  cinder  ballast,  2.5  miles  track  material  unloaded  and 
laid.  28  turnouts  in  place,  etc.  Bids  will  be  received  up  to  June 
7.     I.   \Y.   Craig,  assistant  engii  re,   Md.,  will  be  in 

charge  of  the   former,  and   \V.   K.   Martin,   engineei 
don,   Harrisburg,   Pa.,  of  the  latter  work. 

Pen  Marquette.— This  company  has  resumed  the  construc- 
tion r,f  its  Flint  Belt  line,  started  last  year,  and  expects  to  com- 
pletc  the  work  thi-  season,  the  •  which  will  approxi- 
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Carolina  &  Georgia. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  issue  $350,000  of  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
$135,000  to  be  exchanged  for  outstanding  bonds  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  sold  at  85,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  constructing 
and  equipping  the  road. 

Central  of  Xew  Jersey. — Authorised  to  Issue  Equipment 
Bonds. — The  Interstate  Commerce  I  onunission  has  authorized  an 
issue  of  $2,000,000  of  6  per  cent  equipment  bonds  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  25  locomotives.  50  passenger  coaches, 
10  combination  cars  and  10  baggage  and  express  cars. 

Central  Pacific. — Southern  Pacific  Musi  End  Control. — See 
article  on  another  page  entitled  "Separation  of  Southern  Pacific 
and   Central   Pacific   Ordered." 

i.o  &-  North  Western. — Asks  Authority  to  Sell  Bonds. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  sell  $1,815,000  general  mortgage  gold  bonds 
of  1987  now  held  in  the  treasury  and  to  issue  and  sell  $418,000 
of   similar  bonds  to   reimburse   the  treasury    for   expenditures. 

Chii  '  Sale. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  Lee, 

Higginson  &  Co..  The  National  Gty  Company  and  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  New  York,  and  the  Illinois  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  of  Chicago  have  purchased,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  $6,150,000,  face  value,  Chicago 
Union  Station  Company  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
series  B.  due  July  1,  1963.    The  bonds  have  been  placed  pri\ately. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Authorized 
to  Asatmc  Liability. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
authorized  this  company  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  of 
$2,118,000  of  first  mortgage  4'.-  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Evansville, 
Mt.  Carmel  &  Northern  which  are  to  be  used  for  acquiring  cer- 
tain securities   issued  by  the   Peoria  &  Eastern. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  is. — Application  to 

Acquire  Stock  of  Peoria  &  Eastern  Dismissed. — The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  dismissed  the  application  of  this  com- 
bo purchase  additional  capital  stock  of  the  Peoria  &•  Eastern, 
of  which  it  already  owns  a  majority,  and  its  outstanding  bonds  in 
the  amount  of  <4, 000,000.  The  report  says  the  purchase  of  the 
remaining  Stock  will  not  give  the  applicant  any  other  or  further 
■'  than  that  which  it  acquired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
new  law  and  that  the  application  is  not  within  the  scope  of  Para- 
graph 2  of  Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

X  Greenville.  Authorised  to  Abandon  line.— The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  author- 
izing the  abondonraent  as  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of 

two    branch    lines    from    Stoneville,    to    1  '■  '     .  .    mile-. 
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$2,75C,00O  will  be  used  to  secure  a  note  of  $2,400,000  to  the  director-general 
of  railroads.  The  amount  of  adjustment  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued  will 
be  $17,000,000,  Series  A,  paving  6  per  cent  and  with  a  30-year  maturity. 

Speyer  &  Co.  and  J.  \-  W.  Seligman  are  forming;  a  syndicate  to  under- 
write the  cash  rcouirements  of  the  plan  which  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$18,000,000.  The  plan  provides  a  working  fund  of  approximately  $4,000,000 
for  the  new  company.  The  deposit  of  bonds  by  the  various  classes  of 
holders  is  asked  under  the  plan,  the  limit  of  time  for  such  being  set 
at  July  1. 

Under  the  ^tcrms  of  the  plan  the  stock  of  the  new  company  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Willard  V,  King,  James  Speyer  and  Frederick  Strauss  as  trus- 
tees to  be  held  by  them  jointly  subject  to  a  trust  agreement  for  a  five-year 
period. 

Holders  of  the  various  classes  of  International  &  Great  Northern  securities 
who  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  reorganization  and  deposit  their  holdings  will, 
on   completion  of  the  reorganization,   he   entitled  to  the   following: 

For  each  $1,000  International  &  Great  Northern  first  mortgage  gold  bond 
with  coupon  maturing  November  1,  1922  (amount  outstanding  $11,290,500), 
$1,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds.  Series  A,  of  the  new  company, 
carrying   interest    from   July    1,    1922,   and   $55    in  cash. 

For  each  $1,000  Colorado  Bridge  Company  first  mortgage  gold  bond  with 
coupon  maturing  November  1,  1922  (amount  outstanding  $130,000),  $1,000 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds,  Series  A,  of  the  new  company,  carrying 
interest   from  Julv    1,    1922.   and   $57.50  in   cash. 

For  each  $1,000  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  three- 
year  K°ld  note  with  coupon  maturing  August  1,  1914  (amount  outstanding 
$11,000,000),  $1,222.92  adjustment  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds,  ranking  for 
interest  from  January  1,   1923,  and  $222.92  in  common  stock. 

For  each  $1,000  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  with  coupons  maturing  May  1,  1914,  and 
all  subsequent  coupons  (amount  outstanding  $1,108,000),  $978.34  adjustment 
mortgage  bonds  ranking  for  interest  from  January  1,  1923,  and  $467.50  in 
common  stock. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  plan  to  iiay  off  in  cash  at  maturity  November 
1,  1922,  holders  of  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Colorado  Bridge  Company  who  do  not  elect  to 
deposit  th'Mr   securities   under   the   plan. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — Annual  Report. — The  annual  re- 
port issued  this  week  shows  the  following  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1921 : 

1921  1920 

Operating     revenues $63,020,975  $72,914,737 

Operating     expenses 50.055,784  69,880,879 

Taxes,     etc 2,624,764  2,106,352 

Operating     income 10,340,427  927,506 

Other     income 4,525,705  761,013 

Gross  income    14,866,132  1,688,519 

Interest,    rents,    etc 8,964,783  8,989,895 

Net    income    5,901,349  Def.7,301,376 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Equipment  Notes  Of- 
fered.— Edward  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.,  and  Ed- 
ward Lowber  Stokes  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  offering  $2,561,- 
000  6  per  cent  equipment  gold  notes  at  prices  to  yield  from  5.00 
per  cent  to  5.70  per  cent  according  to  maturity.  The  notes  are 
dated  January  15,  1920,  due  $197,000  per  annum,  January  15, 
1923,  to  January  15,  1935,  both  inclusive.  They  are  part  of  an 
authorized  issue  amounting  to  $4,438,500. 

Xorpolk  &  Western. — Equipment  Trust  Certificates  Authorized. 
— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  this  com- 
pany to  assume  obligation  and  liability  in  respect  of  $6,700,000  of 
equipment  trust  certificates  to  be  issued  by  the  Commercial  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  sold  so  as  to  net  not  less  than 
97^4  per  cent. 

Xcirthern  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual 
report  for  1921  is  reveiwed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  entitled  "Northern  Pacific  Ton-Mileage  Cut  33  Per  Cent." 
See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — Six  Months'  Guaranty  Certified. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  final  certificate 
stating  the  amount  necessary  to  make  good  this  company's 
guarantee  for  the  six  months  of  1920  at  $9,509,080,  of  which 
$1,656,060  was  still  to  be  paid. 

Portland  Terminal  Company. — Authorized  to  Issue  Bonds. — ■ 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue 
of  $195,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Maine  Central  and  to  be  pledged  with  the  director  general 
of  railroads  in  connection  with  the  funding  of  indebtedness  to 
the  United   States. 

Southern  Pacific. — Control  of  Central  Pacific  Ended. — See 
article  on  another  page  entitled  "Separation  of  Southern  Pacific 
and   Central   Pacific   Ordered." 

Wichita  Falls  &  Southern. — Authorized  to  Issue  Securi- 
ties.— This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  issue  $161,000  of  common  stock,  $644,000 
cf  non-cumulative  preferred  stock  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
80,  and  $688,000  of  first  mortgage,  6  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be 
sold  at  not  less  than  85.  The  common  stock  is  to  be  issued  in 
part  payment  of  advances  for  capital  purposes  and  the  proceeds 


of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds  for  construction  and  equipment 
and  to  discharge  certain  indebtedness. 

More  Equipment  Trusts  Sold 

The  director  general  has  announced  additional  sales  at  par  plus 
accrued  interest,  of  railroad  equipment  trust  certificates  maturing 
January  15,  1923,  to  January  15,  1935,  inclusive,  held  by  the 
government,  to: 

Potter   S:   Company,    New   York   City,   and 
Cassatt    ^    Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Toledo,   St.   Louis  &   Western   Railroad  Company, 

approximately  two-thirds  of  each  annual  maturity  from  Jan- 
uary,  1923,  to  January,   1935,  inclusive $682,500 

Commercial   Trust   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Minneapolis  &   St.   Louis   Railroad   Company, 

two-thirds    of   each   annual    maturity    from    Tanuary,    1923,   to 

January,    1935,    inclusive S73.600 

Edward  Lowber  Stokes  &   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa., 
Halsev.   Stuart  &  Co.,   New  York  City,  and 
Edward  B.   Smith  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
approximately  two-thirds  cf  each  annual  maturity   from  Jan- 
uary,  1923,  to  January,   1935,  inclusive 2,561,000 

Alfred    Borden,    New    York    City,    and 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

approximately   one-third   of   each   annual    maturity    from   Jan- 
uary,   1923,  to  January,    1935,   inclusive,  being  the  portion 
heretofore  subordinated  under  the  plan  mentioned  above.  .      2.344,550 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company, 

one-third  of  each  annual  maturity  from  January,  1923,  to 
January,  1935,  inclusive,  being  the  portion  heretofore  sub- 
ordinated under  the  plan   mentioned  above 3,283,800 

Alfred   Borden,   New   York  City. 

Chicago   Junction    Railway    Company, 

approximately  one-third  of  each  annual  maturity  frcm  Jan- 
uary, 1923,  to  January,  1935,  inclusive,  being  the  portion 
heretofore  subordinated  under  the   plan  mentioned  above..         137,800 

$9,883,250 

The  total  amount  of  equipment  trust  certificates  sold  by  the 
government  to  date,  at  par  plus  accrued  interest,  reaches  the  total 
of  $263,258,750. 

Tentative    Valuations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  tentative 
valuation  reports,  in  which  it  states  the  final  value  as  follows : 


Eonle.-    X.    Western 1916  $7,300 

Augusta   &    Summerville 1916  71,121 

Washing-ton    Western    1917  164,410 


Dividends  Declared 

Beech  Creek. — $50,  quarterly,  payable  July  1  to  holders  of  record  June  15. 

Boston  &  Albany. — $2.50,  quarterly,  payable  June  30  to  holders  of  record 
May  31. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna. — Common,  1 34  per  cent,  quarterly;  preferred,  2 
per  cent,  semi-annually:  both  payable  June  30  to  holders  of  record  June  15. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — 2  per  cent,  payable  June  15 
to  holders  of  record  June  2. 

New  York  &  Harlem. — Common  and  preferred,  $2.50,  semi-annually,  pay- 
able July  1  to  holders  of  record  June  15. 

Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  &  Youngstown. — $1.50,  semi-annually,  payable 
July  1  to  holders  of  record  June  15. 

Reading  Company. — 2d  preferred,  1  per  cent,  payable  July  13  to  holders 
of  record  June  25. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
May  29    Week  Year 
Average   price  of  20   representative   rail- 
way  stocks    67.22       66.64  55.41 

Average  price  of  20  representative   rail- 
way   bonds    86.28        86.65  73.86 


W.  J.  Harahan,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  officiated 
in  the  office  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  on  the  evening  of  May  25 
;i>  broadcaster,  to  send  out  a  radio  message  calling  attention  to  the 
Careful  Crossing  Campaign  which  is  being  conducted  by  the 
American   Railway  Association. 

Radio  Experiments  made  on  a  passenger  train  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  between  Oklahoma  City  and  Lawton,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles  on  May  31  were  very  successful,  music  and  other 
communications  being  received  in  a  satisfactory  fashion  through- 
out the  trip. 
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Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Office  of  the 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

"  St.  Paul,   Minnesota. 

April   5,   1922. 

To  the    St  •  ':»' 

Northern   Pacific    Railway   Company:  .  - 

The    following,    being   the    twenty-fifth    annual    report,    shows   the   result   ot 
,he  op(  property  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921. 

INCOME   ACCOUNT. 


1920  1921 

Average   mileage    operated.               6,653.36  6,658.03 
OrKiATiN-r.   Income 

Onervine      revenues $113,084,407.78  $94,538,059.44 

G^erattal      expanses- 100.983,874.19  77,630,867.23 


■rating    revenue. 
I 
Uncollectible    railway    rev 




■Railway  operating  income 

Equipment     rents — net 

Joint    facility    rent — net... 


12,100.533.59 
10.108,686.38 


4,696.161.69 
1,279,918.22 


16,907,192.21 

9,014,120.50 


7,875,176.0* 
1,445,605.83 
1,523,044.26 


Increase — I 
Decrease — D 
I  4.67 

D$18.546.348.34 
D  23,353,006.96 

I  4,806.658.62 
D     1,094,565.88 

D  573.27 

I  5,901.797.77 
D  3,250.555.86 
I  243.126.04 


Net      railway     operating 
.    L  *         '  '  7  040  453"" 

income     /,»4y,««.i- 


10,843,826.17       I      2,894,367.95 


NoNOPERATING    IN'OMF. 

Income  from  lease  of  road 

Miscellaneous    rent    income 

Miscellaneous  nonorerating 
physical    property    

Separately  operated  prop 
erties — profit     ...    

Dividend     income    

Income  from  furded  secur- 
ities      - 

Income  from  unfunded  sc 
curitics   and    accounts.-.. 

Income  from  sinking  and 
other    reserve    funds 

Miscellaneous     income 


289,703.28 
674,576.12 


49.250.60 


31.067.31 
4,353,552.00 


926.686.4S 
937.803.20 


319,651.44 
698,165.20 


104.544.58        I 


29,948.16 
23,589.08 


21,858,646.00 

2,346,638.70 

806,462.67 

47.92 

323.709.52. 


I  63,749.38 

I  17,505,094.00 

I  1,419,952.22 

D  131,340.53 


^o'rr'c    n0n°Pt",.in?..in:       7.265,213.26       26,552,682.72       I    19,287,469.46 


Gross    income    15,214,671.48 

Deductions   psosi   Gross 
Income 
Rent    for    leased    roads.  ■ 

Miscellaneous,    rents    

Interest  on  funded  deht .  . 
Interest  en  unfunded  debt 
Amortization     of     discount 

on    funded   deht 

Miscellaneous  income 
charges      


37,396,508.89       I    22,181,837.41 


51. 322.02 

••.(143.07 

12.134,437.60 

14,060.08 


231.895.32 


51,320.65 

10,328.04 

14.480,679.83 

10.631.28 

304.273.42 

473,876.50 


684.97 

2,346.242.23 
3,428.80 

304.273.42 

241.981.18 


Total      deductions      from, 
gross    income    


Net    income     2,773.313.39 

Compensation  under  con- 
tract with  United  States 
Government      5.301,309.04 

Guaranty  under  Transpor- 
tation   Act    of    1920 14,760,606.14 


12,441,358.09       15,331.109.72       I      2,889.751.63 
T2.O6S.399. 17       I    19.292,085.78 


D     5,301,309.04 
D  14,760.606.14 


Deduct,  Federal  income.  Jan- 
i:irv  and  F'l.r 
I    ahi 

its   of 
Ir 


22,835,228.57       22,065,399.17        D 


769,829.40 


17,360,000.00 


1     $2.17! 


b&lanrr    1  ,r    the 
v.  ..r.      transferred      to  „..„.. 

1,734.183.31 

rRAIN  MIL! 

Revenue   pass,  ngrr   train    m.lrs  during   th<  125,63 

irtd  w,th  the  previous  „„„,„,, 

train  miles  during  the  year  were   8,893,013,    1 

n    mdrs  during  ease   "f 

•,i|es     .In 

.     Sf     14.61 


trl'n   ' 

The 


■ 
'.'.829,    a 


t  - 


Operating 
per    mile 

ner    mile 


Report 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Mail  revenue  was  $1,699,835.15,  a  decrease  of  $1,191,234.25  or  41.20  per 
cent:  making  allowance  for  hack  mail  pay  received,  there  was  an  increase 
of   $273,640.82.    or   24.19   ocr   cent. 

Exoress  revenue  was  $2,081,541.60.  a  decrease  of  $244,535.30,  or  10.51  per 
cent. 

Sleejing  car,  parlor  and  chair  car,  excess  baggage  and  miscellaneous  pas- 
senger revenue  was  $881,763.72,  an  increase  of  $80,236.50,  or  10.01  percent. 

Total  revenue  from  persons  and  property  carried  on  passenger  and  special 
trains  was  $21,678,295.62,  a  decrease  of  $5,484,085.84.  or  20.19  per  cent 
compared  with   the   previous  vear. 

The  number  of  passengers  was  6.178.296,  a  decrease  of  2,269,670  over 
the  previous  vear,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was 
505,701,937,  a  decrease  of  213.744.024,  or  29.71  per  cent. 

The  number  of  miles  run  by  revenue  passenger  trains  was  9,925,632,  a 
decrease  of  52,328,  or  .52  per  cent. 

The  average  rate  per  passenger  mile  was  3.365  cents  against  2.939  cents 
las'    vear. 

EARNINGS    AND    EXPENSES    PER    MILE   OPERATED. 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 
revenues 
$13,526.37  $15,594.28  $15,282.27  $16,996.59  $14,199.10 

8,171.39  10.857.13  11,934.71  15,177.88  11.659.73 
\!  revenue 

per  mile      5,354.98  4,737.15  3.347.56  1,818.71  2.539.37 

Taxes    per    mile 1.059.52  1.236.01  1.365.42  1,519.34  1,353.87 

Net      $4,295.46     $3,501.14     $1,982.14        $299.37     $1,185.50 

RATIOS. 

1917  1918  1919  1920  1921 
Operating    expenses    to    operat- 
ing icvenue    60.41%     69.62%     78.10%     89.30%     82.12% 

Taxes  to  operating  revenue...     7.83%       7.93%       8.93%       8.94%       9.53% 

CONDUCTING   TRANSPORTATION. 
The   charges    for   transportation   expenses   were   $35,797,966.62.   a    decrease 
of  $12,641,031.66.  or  26.10  per  cent,  as  against  a  decrease  in  total  operating 
revenue   of    16.40    per   cent. 

MAINTENANCE  OF   EQUIPMENT. 
The  charges  for  maintenance  of  equipment  were  $21,825,817.02,  a  decrease 
of    $3,768,106.32,    or    14.72    per   cent. 

LOCOMOTIVES. 
Total    number    of    Incnmotives    on    active    list    Dei-ember    31, 

1920,  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 1.446 

Additions: 

Locomotives    purchased    10 

Locomotives    remodeled     2 

Locomotives  acquired    1 


Deductions: 

Locomotives,  sold  during  year,   from  active  list    . . ... 
Locomotives  dismantled   and   withdrawn   from  service 


Total  locomotives  on  active  list   December  31,   1921    

n  addition  to  the  locomotives  on  active  list  the-e  were: 

iw-n   from  service  and  on   hand   December  31,    1920    ...      36 
Withdrawn   from   service  during  the  year    21 


Less— Rebuilt 


■instated  on  active  list 


Leaving    on    hand    locomotives    withdrawn    from 

may    be   sold    

Hauli no   Capacity 

Tractive 
power 
Niinil'.-i     |  Pounds') 
-    ■    Decemhei    31,    l".1''    1.446     52,136.870 
Added    luring    year,   locomotives 

eled....        13 
•  Vddcd    .luring    year     

Total     1.459     52.990.670 

es  sold  and  withdrawn 
from  service    22  417,800 


5  5 


Total 
Total  weight     weight  of 
on  drivers     locomotives 
(Pounds'!         (Pounds) 
,783     298.555.018 


237,396.433     303,008,768 
187         2,356,862 


1.437  16,  116.046     300.651.006 

ml     compound    locomotives    changed    to    simple,    locomotives    having 
su|>crrraters    applied,    changes    in    ste.im    pressure,    etc. 

II,   1920->  —Dec.  31,  1921— , 
-r    Percent    Number    Percent 
1,11  1,183 


At   shops  .in,!   waiting  shop    

'isposition 


101 


81.05 
10.70 


76 
164 

15 


11.41 
1.04 


100.00         1.437       100.00 
10  .60  9  .63 


Eot 


600  41.40 

IRMT 


630 


43.84 


lad    1,154    passenger   train    cars, 
ot    135    express    trfrigcrator    cars    tramv 


Numher  of  oil  burning  1 
Number 

su|>e-  heaters     ... 

ferred    from    freight    equipment  -    ttaostetrcd    to 

■  11  nt    during   the 

lue    in    shops    1  I 

.-■    had    steel    under  frames,    steel    plat- 
ind      steel      sheathing      applied;      107     ears     ate     being     remodelled    in 
.ill    passenger    trim   cars    in   transconlinents 

■  ,1   remodelled.      The  purchase  of  70  passenger 
1   tl'esc  cars   will   he   ,1  I 


1314 


June   3,    1922 


RAILWAY     AGE 


1315 


Freight   Equipment 

The  purchase  of  freight  train  cars  has  been  authorized  as  follows  and 
cars  will  be  received  during   1922: 

IV.x    1,000 

Refrigerator    1 ,000 

Coal    250 

Stock    250 

Hart   Convertible    250 

Total     2.750 

B.\n  Order  Car   Situation  on   December  31st. 

Increase— I 

1920           1921  Decrease— D 

Owned  cars  on  line   29.323         38,319  I     8,996 

Total   cars  on   l;ne    i\.P.    and    foreign)....   47.165         47.166  I             1 

Number  of  cars  unserviceable    3,856           3,960  I        104 

Percentage  of  unserviceable  to  total  cars  on 

line    8.18              8.40  I          .22 

Number  of  Cirs  lequiring  heavy  repairs....      2,087            3.170  I         363 

Percentage  of  t.nal  tars  on  line 5.95             6.72  I         .77 

Number  ot  cars  requiring  light  repairs 1.049               790  D       259 

Percentage  of  total  cars  on  line 2.23              1.63  D         .55 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAV  ANT)  STRUCTURES 

The  charges  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  were  $14,312,916.45, 
a  decrease  of  $6,699,881.73  or  31.88  uer  cent. 

The   following  statements  give  particulars   of  some  of  the  work-  done. 

Permanent   Way 

Year  Year 

1920  1921 

Main  line  relaid  with  90  pound  rail    miles  151.09  25.09 

Main  line  relaid  with  85  pound  rail    miles  3.09  .62 

Branch  lines  relaid  with  90  pound   rail miles  4.79  9.00 

Branch  lines  relaid  with  56,  66,  72  and  85  pound  rail.miles  38.97  33.35 

Second   track  relaid  with   85    pound    rail miles  .67           

Second  track  relaid  with   90   pound  rail miles  27.34  19.96 

New  second  track  laid  with  90  pound  vail   miles  .27  2.90 

Sidings   and   spurs   constructed    miles  10.81  21.55 

Track   ballasted    miles  227.50  182.98 

Track  ballasted   cubic  yards  372,260  356,743 

Track  ballasted   (patch  or  repairs) cubic  yards  144,906  121,602 

Embankments  widened    miles  107.60  72.66 

Cross,  bridge  and  switch  tie  renewals,  main  line ties  1,395,094  1,072,530 

Cross,  bridge  and  switch  tie  renewals,  branch  lines... ties  973,303  734,065 
Timber    bridges    replaced    by    permanent    structures 

and  embankments    28  53 

Equal  to    miles  1.11  1.13 

Timber  bridges  renewed    134  115 

Timber  culverts  renewed 24  37 

Timber  culverts  replaced  :n   permanent   form 173  140 

New  stock   fences  constructed    miles  80.27  46.32 

New  snow  fences  constructed   miles  .14           

BRIDGES 
During  the  year   173   bridges  were  replaced,  of  which   115,   11,539   feet   in 
length,  were  replaced  by  timber  structures,  and   5   permanent  and  53  timber 
structures  were   replaced  in  permanent   form  as  follows: 

Replaced    by    embankment    29  bridges,  3,676  lineal  feet 

Replaced     by     steel     viaduct,     plate     girders, 

I-beams   and   reinforced   concrete    trestles..    29  bridges,  3,511  lineal   feet 

Total     58  bridges,   7,187  lineal  feet 

In  addition  to  changes  referred  to  above,  one  temporary  and  one  permanent 
bridge  were  abandoned,  37  temporary  and  2  permanent  structures  were 
added;  177  culverts  were  rebuilt,  37  in  temporary  form  and  140  in  perma- 
nent  form. 

There  are  now  under  construction  535  lineal  feet  of  steel  girder  and 
I-beam  spans  for  single  track,  54  lineal  feet  for  double  track,  32  lineal 
feet  for  three  tracks,  145  lineal  feet  of  steel  truss  for  single  track,  and 
32  lineal  feet  of  reinforced  concrete  trestle  for  double  track. 

Buildings  at  Stations 
New   buildings  and  structures   or   increased    facilities   have  been   provided  at 
the    following    stations: 

Minnesota:      Bald    Eagle,    Hinckley,    Cloquet.    Brainerd. 

North   Dakota:      Jamestown,    Sentinel    Butte,    Dickinson,   Beach. 
Montana:     Laurel.    Logan,    Trout   Creek. 
Washington:      Ellensburg,    Spokane,    Olympia. 

Block    Signals   and   Interlockings 
An    eight   lever   section    was   added    to    interlocking   plant   at    Sauk   Centre, 
Minnesota. 

No   additional    automatic   lock   signals   were   installed. 
Water  Supply 
Additii-nal  or  increased  facilities  have  been  provided  at  the  following  points: 
Minnesota:      Brainerd. 
Washington:      Cooper,    Lester,    Yakima,    Sumas. 

GENERAL 

Financial    Results  of  Operation 

192]  was  a  very  poor  vear  for  the  railroads,  particularly  in  the  country 
between   Lake   Superior  aiid   Puget   Sound. 

The  volume  of  passenger  business  was  26.87  per  cent  and  of  freight 
business  24.64  per  cent  less  than  in  1920.  The  freight  business  was  the 
smallest  since  1912,  except  for  the  year  1915,  when  the  amount  was  prac- 
tically the  same*  Tn  consequence  the  operating  revenues  of  the  Company 
decreased  $18,546,348.34,  or  16.4  per  cent.  Expenses  were  taken  hold  of 
vigorously  and  were  reduced  $23,353,006.96,  or  23.13  per  cent.  Net  oper- 
ating revenue   increased   $4,806,658.62,   or  39.72  per  cent. 

Claims  for  Balance  Due  from  Government 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report  there  was  received  from  the  Director 
General  $9,000,000  on  account,  in  settlement  of  the  contract  with  the 
Government  for  the  period  of  Federal  Control  ended  February  29,  1920 
Since   then    there    has   been    received    $1,599,914.03    in    final    settlement. 

The  claim   of   the   Companv    for   payment   for  the   Guaranty   Period   of  six 
months    ended    August    31,    1  "20,    is    before    the    Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission;    $12,000,000    has    been     received    on    account    and    it    is    expected 
a  final  adjustment  will  be  made  in  the  year   1922. 
Valuation  Work 

The  Bureau  of  Valuation  continued  the  work  of  valuing  the  property 
and  late  in  192!  filed  its  preliminary  engineering  report.  Your  officers  are 
of    the    opinion    that    some    of    the    quantities    and    unit    prices    used    in    this 


repcrt  are  inadequate.  A  statement  of  objections  has  been  filed  with  the 
Bureau  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  increases  will  be  obtained  before  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission   serves   its   tentative   valuation. 

The  preliminary  land  and  accounting  reports  have  not  yet  been  filed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Valuation,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  received  some 
time   during  the   summer  or    fall   of   1922. 

The  number  of  company  employes  engaged  in  this  work  at  the  present 
time    is   ninety-six.   and   the  tot  for  the   Company's   proportion 

of  the  work  up  to  December  31,   1921,  was  $1,698,091.97. 
Land  Department 

The  operations  of  the  Land  Department  for  the  year  1921  are  shown  in 
the  report.  The  depression  in  business,  and  particularly  in  agriculture 
in  the  territory  served  by  your  lines,  was  even  more  pronounced  and  its 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  Land  Department  more  widespread  than  last 
yeir.  It  was  necessary  to  continue  the  policy  of  cancellation  of  contracts 
and  although  a  considerable  area  of  land  was  sold,  the  acreage  included  in 
cancelled  ccntracls  exceeded  the  acreage  in  new  sales  by  76,293.56  acres. 
Attention  is  directed  tc  the  fact,  however,  that  the  payments  made  under 
these  cancelled  contracts  are  retained  and  the  lands  may  be  resold.  Although 
it  is  unfortunate  that  conditions  have  required  the  termination  of  such  a 
largo  number  of  contracts  in  the  last  few  years,  it  may  he  possible  that  in 
the  long  run  the  present  apparent  monetary  loss  may  be  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent,  at  least,  by  resale  at  higher  valuations.  The  deficit  in  the 
net  proceeds  is  caused  by  these  heavy  cancellations.  Payments  of  principal 
and  mterest  under  outstanding  land  contracts  are  again  much  less  than  in 
the  orevinus  year.  The  money  has  not  been  available  for  contract  holders 
to  make  the  necessary  payments  under  their  contracts. 
Oil  Development 

During  1921  there  was  marked  progress  in  oil  exploration  in  Montana. 
New  wells  to  the  number  of  190  were  commenced  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  drilling  was  in  progress  on  27  wells;  97  wells  were  idle;  73  wells 
in  ihree  fields  were  producing  oil;  3  wells  were  being  used  as  water  wells; 
80  wells  had  been  abandoned.  The  Cat  Creek  field  continued  to  be  a  large 
producer.  During  the  year  1,317,143  barrels  were  produced  and  shipped 
from  68  wells,  making  a  total  since  the  first  shipment  in  August,  1920,  of 
1,547,261  barrels.  In  the  Devil's  Basin  field  there  are  two  producing  wells, 
but,,  lacking  pipe  line  connecticn,  the  oil  has  been  used  for  fuel  in  the  field. 
In  February,  1921,  the  Soap  Creek  oil  field,  in  southern  Bighorn  County, 
was  discovered;  subsequently  three  wells  have  been  brought  in.  The  oil 
is  chiefly  valuable  for  fuel  and  appears  in  considerable  quantity.  Driling 
is  actively  in  progress  in  both  the  Devil's  Basin  and  Soap  Creek  fields,  as 
well  as  in  a  number  of  other  localities  in  Central  and  Eastern  Montana. 
So  far  the  production  of  oil  from  any  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  your 
company  has  been  very  small.  The  Company,  however,  owns  a  large  acreage 
in   districts,  the  geology   of  which  indicates  oil   possibilities. 

The  Absaroka  Oil  Development  Company,  which  was  organized  last  year 
under  the  control  of  your  company,  was  active  throughout  the  year.  A 
large  territory  was  covered  and  reported  upon  by  its  geological  parties,  and 
although  in  its  first  season's  operations  no  oil  has  been  found,  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  has  been  obtained  which  will  be  of  assistance  in 
the  future.  Arrangements  were  effected  with  a  number  of  other  companies 
for  drilling  test  wells  in  various  localities  and  that  work  is  now  in 
progress. 

Refunding  of   Northern   Pacific-Great  Northern,  C.   B.  and  Q. 
Collateral,  Joint  4%   Bonds 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  joint  4%  bonds  issued  in  1901 
were  retired  on  July  1,  1921,  by  proceeds  of  issue  of  joint  collateral  bonds 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Companies  to  the 
amount  of  $230,000,000,  payable  in  15  years,  bearing  interest  at  6 Y,%  per 
annum  and  convertible  to  the  extent  of  $115,000,000  each,  into  Great  North- 
ern General  Mortgage  7%  Gold  bonds.  Series  A,  due  July  1,  1936,  or 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  Refunding  and  Improvement  6%  Mort- 
gage bonds.  Series  B,  due  July  1,  2047,  and  redeemable  as  a  whole  at  the 
option  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  or  after  July  1,  1936, 
at   110%   and  accrued  interest. 

The  Great  Northern  proportion  of  $115,000,000  of  these  bonds  was  con- 
verted into  its  7%  General  Mortgage  bonds.  Of  the  Northern  Pacific  pro- 
portion of  these  bonds  only  $9,950,400  was  converted  as  of  December  31, 
1921,  leaving  a  balance  of  $105,049,600  which  will  doubtless  be  converted 
in  due  time.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  convert  all  the  outstanding 
6y2%  bonds  and  it  is  thought  the  conversion  will  be  completed  within  a 
few   months. 

Through  the  issue  of  these  bonds,  the  Company  owns  830.102  shares  of 
Chicago.  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  stock,  and  the  dividends 
received   pay  the   interest   on   the  bonds. 

Freight  Rates  and  Passenger  Fares 

Increased  rates  and  fares  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission August  26,  1920,  were  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  except 
as  to  certain  intrastate  rates  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  but  numerous 
reductions  have  been  made  during  the  year.  Some  reductions  were  proposed 
by  the  carriers  to  meet  commercial  conditions,  and  some  were  made  by 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  in  the  case  of  rates  on 
agricultural  products  and  livestock.  The  general  level  of  rates  for  1922  is, 
therefore,   below   that   in   effect   for   1921. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Payrolls 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  payrolls  due  to  some 
reductions  in  wages  authorized  by  the  United  States  Labor  Board  and 
decrease  in   the  number  of  employes  and  smaller  amount  of  work  done. 

Comparison  for  a  period  of  years   follows: 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  June  30,   1915 $24,486,852.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1916 28,204,669.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1917 35,877,879.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1918 49,632,127.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1919 52,605,396.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1920 66,503,794.00 

Total  payroll  for  year  ending  December  31,  1921 50,643,526.00 

Security  Owners  and  Employes 

There  are  now  about  37,000  owners  of  stock  and  30,000  owners  of  bonds 
of  the  Company.  The  average  number  of  employes  in  1921  was  28,911  and 
on    March    15,    1922,    27,475. 

Taxes 

The  tax  question  is  serious  for  all  forms  of  business  and  bears  heavily 
upon  the  railroads.  The  following  statement  shows  the  increase  since  1917: 
State  1917  1918  1.919  1920  1921 

taxes.  .  .$5,169,742.57  $5,865,666.69  $6,913,707.44  $S, 453, 990. 33  $8,339,049.60 
Federal 

taxes...    1,727,242.85    2,264,762.40    2.055,483.31       1,620,591.91        638,983.26 
Canadian 
and  mis- 
cHlane.  us 

•axes..  13.742.77  26,654.17  31,546.72  34,104.14  36,037.64 

Totals.  .$6,910,728.19  $8,157,083.26  $9,000,737.47  $10,108,686.38  $9,014,120.50 
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Changes  ih  Debt 

During  the  vear  the  Companv  paid  off  $9,183,000  of  debt,  including  $6.- 

000.000   6%    nbte    due   the    Government.      This   results   in   an   annual    saving 

in   interest  of   1501  MO      There   is  an   increase   of   $8,6^7,500   in.  the  bonds 

in    hands    of    the    public    issued    to    represent    the    Chicago,    Burlington    and 


Quincy    stock    owned;    the    dividends    from    that    stock    pay    the    interest    on 
these   bonds. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
HOWARD   ELLIOTT.  CHARLES    DONNELLY. 

Chairman.  President. 


Assets 

1920 
Investments: 
Road   and  equipment        ».,--,„„--, 
Road  $435,819,316.31 

§2*5-..:::::::::::::   *WS& 

325,918,631.23 

Sinking    Funds    

Deposits      in      Lieu      of 

Mortgaged       Property 

(Net  moneys  i- 

of  Trustees  from   sal.- 

upland     Bra',,..1.aml  594,150.83 

:rS..PhyS,CaI  7.4S5.182.20 

Investments    in    Affilt- 
Stocks^   C°mran'C;:. 144.045.402.60 

Binds  s?--%\-$£% 

2,556.599.33 

Advances  ?■  ^.081  » 
186,643,7^0.83 

Other  Investments: 

Stocks                  100 

Bonds  9,773,668  30 
U.  S.  Treasury  certificates 

of  indebtedness    3,305,000.00 

1".  S.  Treasury  notes  ....  

Contracts     for     sale     land 

grant   lands    13,571,498./ 3 

26,650,168.05 

Total  Capital  Assets. .  747,294,933.08 

Current  Assets: 

Cash     9,778,593.45 

Time  drafts  and   deposits.  ■•■■•■••;• 

Special    deposits     .........  6.1 55.299.69 

Loans  and    bills  receivable  57,0/9.03 
Traffic  and  car  service  bal- 

ances  receivable    ^,m,os^.^3 

Net      balances      receivable 

from     agents     and     con-  .„„_,,„, 

ductors      1,022.744.94 

counts  re- 

ceivabl*    7.513.362.38 

Material  and  supplies 14,372,325.02 

Interest,      dividends      and  ,.„„-,„, 

receivable    4,9,0/1.97 

Due  '<™- 

ment  under  Federal  con- 

"ract    ,9'?if-H7ei 

rrent   assets    

Total    Current    Assets       60,892,307.16 

Working   fund    advances..  66,350.09 

Other  deferred  assets 1     •     '• 

Due   from   U.   S.   Govern- 
ment     account      various       .„..„,„,-, 
.179,707.71 

of  material  and  supplies  

.  9,998,851.11 

22.378.5S8.82 
■isted  Debit*: 
Rent--  rem- 

inmi  41,338.99 

12.979.217.76 


BALANCE    SHEET,    DECEMBER   31,    1921 

Liabilities 
Increase  or 

Decrease  1920 

Stock: 
SI  959  928.48       Capital    stuck— common    . .   $248,000,000.00     i 
l|255!672.60  Governmental   Grants: 

309^95        Grams     in     ajd     of     con. 

,  .,(„.(„,  struct*  n    3.406.60 

3,525,048.03  j^       Tcrn]  nebt. 

1,788.60        Funded   debt    (see   p.    20).      324.214,500.00 
Less — held   by   or    for    the 
Company    9,149,500.00- 

315,065,000.00 

—163,446.06  - 

Total  Capital  Liabilities     563,068,406.60 
153,927.37  „  ,..,v 

Current   Liabilities: 

Traffic     and     car     service 

9.925.59            balances    payable    1,254,255.54 

— 6,0OO,'000>.O       Audited       vouchers       and  .„,„,-_„ 

5,932,800.00            wage:    payable    1  1,512,467.55 

188.86        Miscellaneous  accounts  pay- 

able      841 ,200.38 

95,263.27         Interest     matured     unpaid.  1,830.860.44 
Unmatured    dividends    de- 
clared       4,340,000.00 

->444SS  19        Unmatured      interest      ac- 
crued        528,0/3.61 

828,893.28        Unmatured    rents    accrued  6,147.20 

510,000.00       Other    current    liabilities..  395.542.92 

—1.485,890.86  ToU,  Curr(:nt  Liabilities       20, 70S. 547.64 

— 391,485.77  Deferred   Liabilities: 

,  ,„  not  ji       nibcr    deferred    liabilities.  136,534.87 

3,22i.U9->.44       Du(    ,-   s  Government  ac- 
count    various     transac- 

7,528,721.99  tions     11,109,411.03 

3.183.81        Due    U.  S.  Government  ac- 
— 4,170.871.44  count     expenditures    for 

— 56,005.84  additions  and  betterments       17.412,603.48 

Due  U.  S.  Government    for 
— 693,730.28  value    of    material    and 

supplies    turned    back...        10,650,577.61 

— 52.435.65  39,309,117.01 

—1,203,386.84  L'nadjusted   Credits: 

712,180.49       Tax    liability     6.527,116.63 

iting    reserves    1.//1.-5/.6S 

— 215,926.04       Accrued     depreciation     of 

equipment      35,4 

Ot!:er    unadjusted    credits. 

— i9,046.i::.s-  

-30'92408  46,739.599.61 

—17,225.316.75  Corporate   Surplus: 

Additions       to       property 
—25.2:6.71  through     i-.  come     and  ,,,,..,» 

425  78  surplus     ' 

. Funded      debt      retired 

—25.652.49           through      income      and       ..-,.,.,„ 
iancous     f  u  n  d     re- 
— 12,377. 126. 11  «rvei     

I5.54S 

—9.998,851.11        pn)fit    3rM    !„„    balance. 

2,581.60    -22.375,977.22  TotA,  Cor„oratc  Sllrplu,     17,,803.700.32 

37,699.99  —3.539.00 

506.14      —7,000, 

173.73  84i' 

$808,069,776.13  -$35.55". 


$437,779,244.79 
88.471.598.69 
3.192,835.78 

529,443.679.26 
4,808.54 


430,704.77 
7,639,109.57 


144,035,477.01 

31.065.697.75 
8.489.399.35 
3.148,469.99 

186,739,044.10 

1.00 

9,529,180.11 

4,133,893.28 

510,000.00 


17,307,315.44 

1,984.428.25 
1,073.19 

1,640,123.97 


6,309,975.54 
15,084.505.51 


1921 
24f.000.COO.00 


9,730.31  $6,323.71 

600.00       129.299,100.00 

138,974,100.00       129.824,600.00 


314.539,500.00 


562,549.230.31 


J07.164.97 
6,717,589.59 


131,537.75 


S.88     —  I 


200,907.95    —3 


30.034.608.99 


58.701.87 


■ 


■ 


| 


■ 


IK' >ll 

$159.2 



tierl    vwmen   on 

...... 

■  -   written  oR.  . . . 

$i69.s:  i.  ,,69'! 

tAwniTttansitTl 
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G.   W.    Webster 


Executive 

G.  W.  Webster,  whose  promotion  to  vice-president  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  effective  May  15,  was  reported  in  the  Railway 

Age  of  May  20,  page 
1204,  was  born  in  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1870,  and  entered 
railway  service  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1886,  as  a 
clerk  on  the  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  &  Western. 
He  was  employed  in 
various  clerical  capaci- 
ties on  this  road  until 
September  27,  1893, 
when  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  receiver  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central. 
Thereafter  he  was  con- 
secutively the  secretary 
to  the  receiver  and  chief 
clerk  to  the  president 
from  July  1,  1899,  to 
October,  1906,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation 
from  that  time  to  Sep- 
tember 21,  1909,  when  he  was  also  elected  secretary  of  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  latter  road  having 
acquired  control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  by  lease  a  few  months 
earlier.  Thereafter  he  continued  as  secretary  of  these  properties 
until  March  1,  1920,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
president  and  elected  secretary  of  the  corporation  controlling  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic  and  subsidiary  companies,  which  position  he 
occupied  until   his   recent   election   to   vice-president. 

Franklin  G.  Robbins,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Service  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  &  Erie.     Mr.   Robbins   was   born  at  La   Crosse, 

Wis.,     on     February     IS, 
1876.      He    attended    the 
public    schools    at    Min- 
neapolis,   Minn.,   and   the 
Shattuck  School  at  Fair- 
bault,    Minn.     He   began 
railroad    work    in    1888 
with  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul      &      Sault      S  t  e. 
Marie,     working     during 
school     vacations     as     a 
messenger    and    later    as 
a    rodman    and    operator. 
After    leaving    school    in 
1896  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy   of    Kenneth    Hop- 
kins  &   Company   on   the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and    in    1906  entered   the 
service    of    the    Chicago, 
Burlington   &   Quincy   as 
special    car    agent.      He 
then  served  consecutively 
as    traveling    yardmaster,    assistant   trainmaster,    trainmaster,    as- 
sistant superintendent   and   superintendent   for  the  same  company, 
and    in    1913   became    superintendent   of   the   Elmira,    Corning   & 
Waverly    (an  Erie  subsidiary).     In   1916  he  was  appointed   gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Erie  at  Chicago.     In  1917  he  resigned 
this  position  to  enter  the  army  as  a  major.     Later  he  was  pro- 
moted to   lieutenant-colonel.     In   1920   he  was  appointed   director 
of  the  Bureau  of   Service  of  the   Interstate  Commerce   Commis- 


sion, in   which  position  he   was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Chicago  &  Erie. 

W.  E.  Brown  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cowlitz, 
Chehalis  &  Cascade  with  headquarters  at  Chehalis,  Washington, 
succeeding  C.  L.  Brown,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president. 

Robert  S.  Parsons,  general  manager  of  the  Erie  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation  with  the  same  headquarters.     Mr.  Parsons  was  born 

at    Hohokus,    N.   J.,   and 
attended      Rutgers     Col- 
lege.    He  began  railroad 
work   in    1895   as  a   rod- 
man    for    the    Erie    and 
the    following    year    was 
promoted  to  assistant  en- 
gineer.    In   1899  he  was 
appointed      division      en- 
gineer of  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western. 
He  returned  to  the  Erie 
in      1913      as      engineer 
maintenance  of  way  and 
three     years     later     was 
promoted      to      assistant 
general       superintendent. 
He  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Susque- 
hanna   division     in     1907 
and     three     years     later 
was    transferred    to    the 
New    York    division,    in 
the  same  capacity.     On  January  1,  1913.  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant   general    manager    of   the    lines    east    of    Buffalo    and    Sala- 
manca with  headquarters  at  New  York.     The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  grand  division    (the 
Erie's  western  lines)    with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,   Ohio.     In 
January.   1916,   he   was   appointed   chief  engineer.     The   following 
year  he  became  assistant  to  the  president  and  chief  engineer  and 
in  November,   1917,   he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the   president 
and    general    manager.      Under    the    Railroad    Administration    he 
served  as   chief  engineer  and,   in   1920,  became  general  manager. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Louis  A.  Bell,  auditor  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  has  been  elected  comptroller  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,   Ohio,  effective   May  29. 

W.  T.  Hughes,  vice-president  and  associate  publisher  of  the 
Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  elected  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  June 
1,  to  represent  the  road  in  federal  matters. 

G.  J.  Bunting,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Finance 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  elected 
comptroller  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  effective  May  15,  to  succeed  W.  D.  Beymer.  L.  A. 
Harkness,  assistant  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  accounting, 
has  been  appointed   general  auditor. 

Traffic 

V.  P.  Summerfield  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  region,  and  J.  T. 
Carbine  has  been  appointed  coal  freight  agent,  both  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia.  J.  S.  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
division  passenger  agent  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  These  ap- 
pointments were  effective  June  1. 

Richard  B.  Lend  has  been  promoted  to  chief  of  the  tariff 
bureau  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  succeed  H.  A.  Mintz,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  to  succeed  L.  A.  Mitzener,  resigned. 
Effective  the  same  date,  Thomas  J.  Kenniff  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 
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Operating 

A.  S.  Brainard  has  been  appointed  second  chief  train  dis- 
patcher of  the  Southern  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  succeeding  J.  T.  Bell,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

I.  B.  Sinclair,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  announced  in  the 
of    April    22.    page   998,   was    born    at    Bernard 
Castle,      England.      on 
April   2.    1879.      He   en- 
tered the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the 
eral    superintendent    of 
transportation   at    Phil- 
adelphia   on     April     18, 
1898.     He    remained    in 
that  position  until  April 
1.    1907,    when    he    was 
transferred    as    a    clerk 
to     the     office     of     the 
superinten  dent 
freight      transportation 
of    the    Eastern    Penn- 
svlvania     division.      On 
November    1,    1909,    he- 
became      an      assistant 
section  foreman   (a  po- 
sition in  the  car  service  |    B    s^uir 
department     equivalent 
to     that     of     assistant 

chief  clerk)  on  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  and  on 
April  1.  1911.  became  a  clerk  in  the  same  department.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  timekeeper  and.  the 
following  November,  to  assistant  foreman  again.  On  July  1. 
1912,  he  went  to  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  in  the  same  capacity.  On  August  1  he  was 
appointed  a  special  agent  in  the  same  department  and  on 
June  1.  1913,  was  promoted  to  inspector.  On  June  7,  1915, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Maryland  division  in  the  same 
capacity  and  on  December  18,  was  promoted  to  assistant  train- 
master. He  was  promoted  to  freight  trainmaster  on  February 
1,  1918,  and  to  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
in  on  March  1.  1920.  He  was  serving  as  assistant  divi- 
sion superintendent  on  this  division  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
promotion. 

Mechanical 
S.   B.    Riley   has    been    appointed    superintendent   of   motive 
power  of  the  Western  Maryland  with  headquarters  at  Hagers- 
town.  Md..  succeeding  G.  F.  Wieseckel,  resigned. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
E.  L.  Martin,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri. 
Kansas  &  Texas,  has  resigned  effective  June  1,  to 
president    of    the    Hutt    Contracting    Company,    Kansa- 

•i   which  he  has  purchased   a   substantial   interest.      Mr. 
Martin  was  educated  at  the  TV-  of  Agriculture  ami 

Vrts,  immediately  following  h:-  n   from 

which  in   18<W  he  entered  railway  service  as  an  axnian  on  ihe 
Hi-  remained   i"   tin-  service  of  the 
Southern    Pacific    in    Texas   and    !•  cutively    as 

rodman,    instrumcntman    and    assistant    engineer    on    - 
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■■:  this  project  in  1917  he  was  promoted  to  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Texas  Lines  and  held  this  position 
in  Texas  and  later  in  Kansas  until  March  1,  1919,  when  he 
was  made  chief  engineer,  under  the  Railroad  Administration, 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  and  the 
Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.  At  the  termination  of  federal 
control  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer  in  charge 
of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  lines, 
the  title  of  which  position  was  later  changed  to  engineer 
maintenance  of  way.  which  he  carried   until  his   resignation. 

Obituary 

J.  E.  McNeil,  inspector  of  track  and  roadway  of  the  Atchi- 
son Topeka  &  Santo  Fe,  Coast  lines,  died  on  May  28. 

Harry  C.  Howe,  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  an  employee  of 
this  company  for  more  than  37  years,  died  May  24  at  his 
home  near  that  city  at  the  age  of  57. 

Arthur  F.  Morris,  for  the  past  two  years  auditor  of  capital 
expenditures  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  and  an  employee  of  that  company  con- 
tinuously for  19  years,  died  May  22,  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park, 
111.,  after  a  three  months'  illness.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  1880  and  was  graduated  in  civil  engineering  from 
Princeton  University  in  1903,  immediately  following  which  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  as  a  chain- 
man.  He  served  consecutively  with  that  road  as  chainman. 
rodman.  instrumentman  and  assistant  engineer  on  location, 
construction,  maintenance,  track  elevation  and  valuation  until 
1918,  when  he  was  appointed  engineering  auditor,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1920,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
auditor  of  capital  expenditures,  the  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Albert  F.  Rust,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose 
death  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  May  11,  was  reported 
in  the  Raikfay  Age  of 
May  27,  page  1264.  was 
born  in  Fultonville. 
N.  Y.,  on  April  29,  1849. 
and  was  educated  at 
Ripon  College,  Ripon, 
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A  train  dispatcher,  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  avoid  delay, 
recently  instructed  an  operator  by  message   (which  was  un- 
warranted    by     rule    or    practice)     to 
Save  change  a  "31"  train  order  to  a  "19" 

Minutes  order.     A    head-on   collision    in    which 

Safely  two   employees    were   killed    and    four 

passengers  and  two  employees  were 
injured  was  the  result.  This  was  the  toll  paid  in  an  effort 
to  save  a  few  minutes'  delay  to  an  extra  train.  If  others 
learn  a  lesson  from  this  accident  it  may  be  worth  the  price. 
This  dispatcher,  in  an  effort  to  be  a  "Hundred  Point"  man, 
defined  by  Elbert  Hubbard  as  "one  who  is  true  to  every 
trust,"  attempted  to  save  minutes — but  not  safely.  It  was 
the  desire  of  the  railroad  that  trains  should  be  moved  with 
dispatch,  but  still  there  was  no  adequate  block  system  in 
operation.  Such  a  system  would  have  acted  as  a  check  against 
errors.  The  moral  is  obvious.  The  time  is  approaching  when 
progressive  managements,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  "Hundred 
Point"  system  as  well  as  "Hundred  Point"  men,  will  operate 
their  trains  by  an  adequate  block  system,  without  train  orders 
and — save  minutes  safelv. 


One  of  the  most  serious  handicaps  under  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  department  has  labored  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  the  practice  of  deferring  the 
Maintenance  Work  inauguration  of  its  program  of  seasonal 
Should  work  until  the  spring  is  far  advanced. 

Be  Pushed  ^or  manv  }'ears  the  termination  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  July  1  caused  many 
roads  to  postpone  heavy  expenditures  until  after  that  date. 
With  the  changing  of  the  fiscal  year  to  conform  to  the  cal- 
endar year  several  years  ago  this  incentive  for  delaying  the 
work  was  removed,  but  the  habit  of  long  standing  was  hard 
to  break  and  some  roads  have  still  continued  it.  W:hile  the 
large  expenditures  which  have  been  authorized  in  recent 
weeks  for  new  equipment  and  for  improvements  to  the  phys- 
ical property  indicate  the  railway  managements  are  facing 
the  future  with  more  optimism  than  in  recent  years,  there 
has  still  been  a  tendency  to  delay  routine  maintenance  work 
to  such  an  exteht  that  prompt  action  is  now  necessary.  The 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  maintenance  of  way  employees 
announced  last  week  and  effective  July  1,  is  estimated  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  labor  approximately  13  pet  cent,  and  will 
naturally  stimulate  activity.  The  elimination  of  penalty 
overtime  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours  a  year  ago  offers  an 
incentive  for  the  return  to  the  ten-hour  day  where  this  has 
not  already  been  dole.  There  are  increasingly  numerous 
indications  that  the  roads  will  soon  face  a  labor  shortage, 
for  it  is  already  being  felt  in  the  industrial  centers.  With 
the  harvest  season  approaching  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
heavy  inroads  will  be  made  upon  the  track  forces  in  the 
agricultural  areas.  In  view  of  the  impending  shortage  of 
labor  and  because  of  the  outlook  for  steadily  increasing 
traffic  with  the  correspondingly  heavier  demands  upon  the 
track  and  structures,  it  is  important  that  the  roads  organize 
ac  once  to  get  as  much  of  their  season's  work  done  as  pos- 
sible while  a  sufficient  number  of  men  are  still  available. 
Prompt  action  is  necessary  if  the  maximum  and  most  eco- 
nomical results  are  to  be  secured. 


We  have  received  from  the  traffic  department  of  the  Lehigh 
&  New  England  an  attractive  little  booklet  called  "Locating 

the    Factory."     This   pamphlet    is   not 

Locating  advertising     matter     in    the     ordinary 

the  sense;   it  is  not  devoted  to  singing  the 

Factory"  praises   of  plant  sites   along  the  lines 

of  the  Lehigh  &  Xew  England.  In- 
stead it  is  a  rather  thorough  study  of  the  various  angles  of 
the  problem  of  factory  location  and  is  filled  with  sound 
theory"  and  practical  suggestions.  The  concluding  chapter 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  free  offer  of  expert  advice  and 
assistance  to  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  favorable  loca- 
tions for  their  plants.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Lehigh  &  Xew 
England  has  issued  such  a  booklet  is  not  the  most  interesting 
point,  however;  the  company  is  securing  distribution  for  it 
by  advertising  in  industrial  papers.  We  have  not  had  any 
figures  on  the  number  of  inquiries  there  have  been  for  this 
book  to  date,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  it  which  should  lead  to  many 
requests  for  direct  personal  assistance  by  the  railroad's  traffic 
officers.  The  results  should  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned — 
the  railroad,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  cities  selected  for 
industrial  development.  The  Lehigh  &  New  England  is  to 
be  congratulated  not  only  for  having  issued  such  a  commend- 
able book,  but  for  advertising  it  and  for  offering  expert 
advice  to  those  who  seek  it. 


Five  members  of  the  New  York  Central's  police  department 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,   were  recently  convicted  in  that  city  of 

the    stealing    of    contents    from    their 

Corrupt  company's  freight  cars.     One  of  these 

Railroad  men    carried    the    title    of    police    in- 

Police  spector,   and   another  that  of  captain, 

supposedly  responsible  and  executive 
positions.  These  two  men  were  given  sentences  of  10 
years  each,  while  their  three  accomplices  received  prison 
terms  ranging  from  two  to  seven  years.  From  the 
evidence  uncovered  at  the  trial  it  was  learned  that  a  car 
burglarizing  gang  had  been  operating  in  the  New  York 
Central's  freight  yards  for  some  time  under  the  protection 
and  direction  of  its  "railroad  police  leaders."  This  was 
the  second  of  two  groups  to  be  tried  and  convicted  within  the 
last  month  on  a  charge  of  stealing  from  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's freight  cars  and  it  is  also  probable  that  other  members 
of  the  department  who  have  been  indicted  will  soon  be  con- 
victed. It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  condition  should  exist  and 
it  causes  one  to  wonder  if  it  is  prevalent  within  railroad 
organizations.  Such  exhibitions  of  flagrant  disloyalty  are 
sometimes  hard  to  believe,  but  this  recent  escapade  should 
serve  as  a  warning.  Car  robberies,  a  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant cause  of  loss  of  revenue  which  claim  an  annual  toll  of 
millions  of  dollars,  should  and  must  be  curbed.  Assuming 
that  the  Xew  York  Central's  case  is  not  unusual,  it  would 
seem  that  the  remedy  for  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  personnel  for  a  railroad  police  department,  for 
the  situation  mentioned  above  could  not  have  developed  if 
the  same  type  of  men  had  been  in  charge  of  police  protec- 
tion as  are  selected  for  executive  positions  in  the  operating, 
traffic   or  engineering  departments.     The  chiefs  of  police, 
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chief  special  agents  or  superintendents  of  police,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  arc  directly  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  that  department  and  their  position  is.  or  should  be 
one  of  importance  requiring  f]  of  first-class  men. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  for  a  carrier  to  secure  men  for 
this  position  from  outside  sources,  for  there  are  men  in  rail- 
road service  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  railroad 
police  protection  work,  in  both  legal  and  field  practice,  and 
who  are  able  to  organize  and  maintain  a  police  department 
of  efficient,  honest  men.  The  extensive  powers  of  patronage 
accompanying  a  position  of  this  kind  make  it  an  absolute 
iv  that  it  should  be  held  by  one  who  will  l>e  most 
discriminating  in  the  choice  of  subordinate  officers,  who  in 
turn  will  be  equally  careful  in  picking  their  men.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  class  of  men  seeking  employment  of  this  nature 
is  frequently  not  the  best.  Therefore,  unless  stringent  pre- 
cautions are  exercised  in  selection,  trouble  will  follow. 
Judge  Howe,  in  sentencing  the  guilty  New  York  Central 
p>olice  officers,  stated:  ''I  firmly  believe  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company  would  suffer  fewer  losses  if  it  would 
discharge  its  entire  police  department."  A  rather  broad 
statement,  but  nearly  true,  as  a  partially  efficient  and  some- 
what dishonest  police  department  could  hardly  be  called  a 
protective  body.  The  best  insurance  against  this  evil  is  the 
maintenance  of  close  supervision  over  the  department  and 
careful  selection  of  the  personnel,  from  chief  on  down. 


Reductions  of  Wages  and   Strike  Talk 

Trj  [S  M  [DESPREAD  talk  of  a  -trike  because  of  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Hoard  authorizing  re- 
ductions in  wages  of  maintenance  of  way  and  shop  employees 
on  July  1.  This  talk  is  accompanied  l>y  statements  regarding 
the  effect  of  the  decisions  which,  if  allowed  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, will  mislead  the  public.  Some  of  these  statements 
-  |  upon  data  presented  by  the  labor  members  of  the 
board  in  their  minority  opinion-. 

The  majority  members  of  the  hoard  in  making  the  award 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  employees'  case  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "after  the  reductions  made  under  this  decision 
common  labor  on  the  railroads  will  still  he  receiving  as  a 
rule  a  wage  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  similar  labor  in  other 
in> lu-trit-  ami  that  the  same  will  he  true  of  all  other  classes 
of  labor  covered  by  this  d©  ision  "   They  said  practically  the 

Same    thing    regarding    the    new    wages    fixed    for    shop    em- 

l  he)    believed,   however,   that    tin'   conditions   < >f 
railway  employment  justified  the  paymenl  of  higher 

to  railway  employe-  than  to  men  in  other  industries.    The 
■    hourl)    rate    of  common   labor  which   will   1»    pod 
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Of  course  this  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  em- 
ployees will  work  only  eight  hours.  But  the  board  has 
authorized  the  railways  to  pay  common  labor  the  same  wages 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours  as  in  the  first  eight.  When 
conditions  justify  it  the  railways  will  employ  the  men  ten 
hours  a  day  if  they  are  willing  to  work  that  much.  In  many 
cases  this  is  being  done  already.  On  the  ten-hour  basis  a 
wage  of  MJ  cents  per  hour  would,  of  course,  yield  daily 
earnings  of  $3.27,  or.  as  the  majority  of  the  board  said,  69.4 
per  cent  more  than  an  employee  could  earn  in  ten  hours  at 
the  average  wage  of  December,  1917. 

If  the  employees  refuse  to  work  ten  hours,  why  will  they 
do  so?  'Because  they  value  two  hours  of  leisure  more  than 
they  do  two  hours'  pay.  But  if  they  decide  that  eight  hours' 
work  for  $2.62  and  two  hours'  leisure  is  worth  more  to  them 
than  ten  hours'  work  for"  S.v27.  how  can  they  justly  com- 
plain if  they  do  not  get  the  69.4  per  cent  higher  earnings 
than  in  1917  which  they  could  get  by  working  ten  hours? 
The  minority  members  of  the  board  argued  that  a  reduction 
of  hours  should  not  be  counted  as  an  increase  in  pay.  But 
if  two  hours'  leisure  is  worth  more  than  two  hours'  pay,  why 
should  a  man  complain  because  he  gets  the  two  hours  of 
leisure  instead  of  the  two  hours'  pay?  Of  course,  if  the 
additional  work  would  be  injurious  to  the  employee  tin 
would  he  different,  hut  maintenance  of  way  work  on  railroads 
is  not  arduous  or  unhealthful  work.  On  every  farm  by  a 
railway  right  of  way  men  work  more  hours  than  this. 

The  minority  members  of  the  board  also  say  that  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the  new  wages,  the 
hoard  should  have  gone  back  to  I'M  5.  They  figure  that  a 
ten-hour  day  in  1915  yielded  earnings  of  SI. 50,  while  an 
eight-hour  day  after  July  1  will  mean  earnings  of  52. 62.  or 
an  increase  in  money  wages  of  74.4  per  cent.  The  cost  of 
living  is  approximately  60.5  per  cent  more  than  in  1915. 
Therefore  as  compared  with  1915,  the  wages  of  these  men 
after  July  1.  they  conclude,  will  -how  an  increase  of  only 
8.7  per  cent.  But  if  the  men  work  ten  hours  a  day  their 
earnings  will  l)e  118  per  cent  greater  than  in  1915.  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage-  not  8.7  per  cent,  but  .;<>.5 
per  cent,  more  than  in   1915. 

The  main  ground  upon  which  the  labor  members  attack 
the  decisions  in  which  the  public  and  railway  members  have 
joined,  however,  is  that  the  earnings  which  the  employees 
involved  can  make  under  the  new  wages  will  he  insufficient 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  "average  American  family 
of  five"  according  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  living.  It 
cannot  lie  denied  that  railwax  employees  can  earn  more  under 
the  new  -.  ales  fixed  than  i-  earned  by  most  employees  in 
other  industries  doing  similar  work.  It  cannot  he  denied 
that  railway  employees,  by  working  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  in  1917,  can  under  the  new  scales  make  earnings 
which  will  buy  them  much  more  food,  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  and  comforts  than  they  could  buj  with  the 
they  received  five  years  ago  In  fact,  the  earnings  of  most 
of  them,  even  though  they  work  only  eighl  hours  a  day.  will 
have  substantially  greater  purchasing  power  than  the  earn- 
ie)  made  U\c  years  ago  while  working  ten  hour-  a 
day.     Now,  the  Transportation    \  I        cificall)   make-  the 

paid  in  other  industries  and  the  cool  of  living  >' 
principal  standards  for  determining  the  reasonablen 
railway  wages.  It  has  always  been  assumed  that  if  the 
fixed  will  yield  the  employees  earnings  having  greater 
purchasing  power  than  their  earnings  before  government 
lion  of  wages  began,  the  hoard  would  have  given  the 
consideration  to  the  >o-t  of  living  which  the  lav 

The  lahor  mem  this  view.      The  cost  of  living 

which  the  hoard  should  consider,  the>  contend,  i-  the  amount 
which  will  enable  a  railway  employee  to  maintain  a   family 
of   five   according   to   what   they   tall   a    "minimum   el 
standard  "      I  he  average  earnings  required  to  maintain  this 
standard  according  to  evidence  introduced  \>\   represenl 
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of  the  labor  unions  is  $2,637  a  year,  and  the  labor  members 
virtually  take  the  position  that  this  is  the  cost  of  living 
which  the  board  should  adopt  in  applying  the  cost  of  living 
measure  to  wages. 

It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  industry  in  general,  includ- 
ing  the  railroads,  could  not  under  present  conditions  pay 
this  high  an  average  wage  without  being  speedily  bankrupted. 
1  he  wage-  of  industry  annually  would  then  greatly  exceed  the 
largest  total  production  of  the  country  in  any  past  year. 
Since  industry  in  general  could  not  afford  to  pay  this  average 
wage  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  it  were  paid  to  railway 
employees  they  would  be  favored  far  above  any  other  class 
of  workers.  The  railways  would  have  to  charge  much 
higher  rates  than  at  present  which  means,  of  course,  that 
the  high  wages  of  railway  employees  would  be  paid  at  the 
expense  of  other  workers  who  are  receiving  much  lower 
wages. 

No  intelligent  or  humane  person  will  challenge  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  desirable  that  all  working  men  should  be  paid 
wages  of  greater  purchasing  power  than  those  provided  for 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board.  But  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  do  so  without  a  very  large  increase  in  the  total 
annual  production  of  the  country.  The  decisions  of  the 
Labor  Board  simply  require  railway  employees,  under  the 
conditions  actually  existing  at  present,  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  downward  readjustment  of  money  incomes  which  other 
people  have  been,  or  are  being,  required  to  bear.  They  will, 
in  fact,  be  better  off  than  other  classes  of  men  doing  similar 
work  after  the  reductions  of  wages  go  into  effect.  In  these 
circumstances  it  seems  probable  that  reason  will  prevail  and 
that  there  will  be  no  serious  strikes.  The  employees  cannot 
hope  to  gain  anything  by  striking.  On  the  contrary,  by 
striking  they  are  sure  to  cause  heavy  losses  to  themselves  and 
others. 


Record-Breaking  Shipments 

of  Most  Commodities 

The  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  carloads  of  freight 
which  have  been  shipped  within  recent  weeks  are  highly 
significant  in  some  important  respects. 

Because  of  the  coal  strike  the  loadings  of  coal  have  been 
small.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  in  ever)'  week 
of  the  four  weeks  ending  with  May  21  the  number  of  cars 
loaded  with  commodities  other  than  coal  has  been  larger 
than  in  the  corresponding  week  of  any  other  year  since  car 
loading  statistics  have  been  published.  The  loadings  of  com- 
modities other  than  coal  in  these  four  weeks  of  the  last  four 
years  have  been  as  follows:  1919,  2,362,310  cars;  1920, 
2,675,832  cars;  1921,  2,349,883  cars;  1922,  2,771,674  cars. 
The  loadings  of  commodities  other  than  coal  in  these  weeks 
in  1922  represent  the  following  increases  over  those  for  the 
same  weeks  of  the  other  years  mentioned:  1919,  409,364 
cars;  1920,  95,842  cars;  1921,  421,791  cars. 

The  loadings  of  coal  in  these  weeks  were  as  follows: 
1919,  660,608  cars;  1920,  673,531  cars;  1921,  608,627  cars; 
1922,  312,179  cars.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  loadings  of  coal 
in  1922  represent  a  decline  of  more  than  one-half  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  any  of  the  other  years  mentioned.  If 
the  loadings  of  coal  had  been  as  large  this  year  as  in  either 
of  the  preceding  years,  the  number  of  cars  of  all  kinds  of 
freight  shipped  would  have  been  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  years. 

The  average  number  of  tons  shipped  per  car  probably  was 
somewhat  smaller  than  in  preceding  years,  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  figures  indicate  that  if  there  had  been  a  normal 
movement  of  coal  the  total  freight  handled  in  this  period 
would  have  equalled  any  previous  record. 

If  the  increase  in  shipments  shown  had  occurred  after  the 


reduction  in  rates  which  has  been  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  gone  into  effect,  those  who  have 
claimed  that  high  rates  have  been  preventing  a  revival  of 
business  would  have  attributed  it  to  the  reduction  of  rates. 
But  changes  in  rates,  actual  or  prospective,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  It  was  obviously  due  to  an  improvement  in  gen- 
eral business  conditions,  just  as  the  decline  of  traffic  in  1921 
was  due  to  bad  general  business  conditions. 

Probably  the  coal  strike  will  not  last  many  weeks  longer. 
After  it  is  ended  the  railways  will  have  to  handle  very  largely 
increased  shipments  of  coal  to  offset  the  deficiency  in  coal 
supply  caused  by  the  strike.  The  total  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  produced  this  year  to  the  end  of  May  was  slightly 
greater  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the  strike,  but  business 
activity,  and  especially  manufacturing  activity,  is  much 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  If  this  continues  to  be  the  case  the 
demand  for  coal  and  the  amount  of  it  the  railways  will  have 
to  transport  will  be  much  larger  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
year  than  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year. 

If  other  commodities  continue  to  move  in  relatively  as 
large  volume  as  recently,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
railways  to  handle,  say,  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
coal  as  at  present — a  conservative  estimate — it  is  evident  that 
their  operating  officers  will  have  their  hands  full.  It  seems 
not  altogether  improbable  that  the  country  may  even  get 
some  more  experience  with  traffic  congestions  and  car 
shortages. 

Nobody  now  looks  forward  with  much  fear  to  the  coming 
of  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  The  railways  have  suffered 
so  long  from  an  acute  shortage  of  traffic  and  earnings  that 
they  would  welcome  a  large  traffic  and  the  large  gross  earn- 
ings which  would  result,  even  though  for  a  while  they  did 
not  have  enough  cars  to  meet  all  demands.  They  still  have 
over  500,000  idle  freight  cars,  of  which  about  330,000  are 
in  good  repair  and  ready  to  serve  anybody  who  can  furnish 
loading  for  them.  If,  however,  traffic  in  general  continues  to 
increase  as  rapidly  as  it  has  recently,  it  will  not  be  many 
months  until  shippers  will  be  quite  as  much  interested  in 
the  question  of  how  they  are  going  to  get  enough  railway 
service  as  they  have  been  recently  in  how  they  could  get 
lower  rates. 


Giving  Force  to  a  Hackneyed  Word 

One  hears  nowadays  a  lot  of  talk  on  "co-ordination." 
It  is  unfortunate  for  a  word  which  means  so  much  to 
come  into  such  common  use  that  it  loses  its  force.  Most  of 
us  have  heard  so  much  about  the  "co-ordination  of  rail  and 
highway  transportation,"  and  the  same  of  railways  and 
merchant  ships,  that  we  become  weary  of  the  terms  and 
bored  at  the  outpourings  of  statesmen  and  others  who  often 
speak  of  them.  And  yet  anyone  who  sees  the  competition 
between  motor  trucks  and  busses  and  the  railways  must 
realize  that  "co-ordination"  is  sadly  lacking.  One  gets  the 
same  impression  when  he  sees  the  fleets  of  lighters  in  New 
York  harbor  carrying  freight  from  railroad  piers  to  steam- 
ships simply  because  so  many  railway  terminals  and  steam- 
ship terminals  have  been  developed  with  no  thought  of  each 
other  and  with  no  provision  for  direct  transfer  from  car  to 
ship,  and  vice  versa.  Fortunately  some  few  steps  are  being 
taken  to  co-ordinate  rail  transportation  with  highway  and 
water  transportation.  Such  movements,  however,  are  uncon- 
scionably slow. 

There  is  one  effective  method  of  bringing  about  co- 
ordination of  the  different  agencies  of  transportation  which 
has  never  been  given  a  thorough  trial.  That  is  the  working 
of  these  several  agencies  by  the  same  company. 

The  advocates  of  store  door  delivery  have  made  out  a  good 
case  for  the  co-operation  of  the  motor  truck  people  and  the 
railways  in  local  deliveries.    If  the  railway  should  own  and 
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operate  these  trucks  or  should  be  closely  associated  with  the 
operators,  there  would  be  no  logical  reason  why  shipments 
offered  to  cither  the  railroad  or  motor  truck  line  and  accepted 
In  them  for  movement  beyond  the  local  zone  could  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  other  agency  if  it  could  handle  the  ship- 
ment with  greater  economy.  This  is  the  kind  of  co-ordination 
which  would  make  savings  for  carriers  and  ultimately  for 
tlie  public  generally. 

Similarly,  if  our  merchant  ships  and  railroads  were  under 
the  same  management,  we  should  find  more  railroad  piers 
with  ocean  vessels  alongside,  instead  of  separate  railroad 
and  steamship  piers  with  lighters  plying  between  them.  If  a 
few  large  trunk  line  railroads  should  own  and  operate  ocean 
vessels,  co-operation  would  soon  effect  such  economies  that 
co-ordination  would  become  general,  a  means  of  self- 
preservation    for   competing    railway    and    steamship  lines. 

Unfortunately,  present  legislation  does  not  permit  such  co- 
ordination. The  ship  subsidy  bill  now  before  Congress, 
however,  authorizes  railway  ownership  of  ships  not  using  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Great  Lakes  or  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
This  provision  of  the  bill  is  worth  fighting  for. 

The  professional  railroad  baiters  will  probably  contest  a 
provision  of  this  kind  just  as  they  would  any  proposal  to 
allow  the  railways  to  engage  in  highway  transportation  on 
any  considerable  scale.  Such  vehement  opposition  to  meas- 
ures of  this  kind  is  difficult  to  understand  when  one  bears  in 
mind  that  if  there  were  any  clear  indication  that  the  railways 
wen-  using  these  other  agencies  to  bring  about  unfair  compe- 
tition, it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  Congress  to  regulate 
rates  by  motor  or  ship  as  they  do  such  rates  on  the  railroads. 

The  irretrievable  loss  brought  about  by  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion is  too  important  a  problem  to  be  perpetuated  simply 
because  of  a  vague  fear  that  bringing  it  about  might  involve 
the  solution  of  other  problems.  Without  co-ordination  we 
have  a  constant  loss  which  is  not  recoverable.  If  we  do 
co-ordinate  motor,  rail  and  ocean  transportation  we  may  have 
a  problem  of  determining  a  just  distribution  of  the  savings 
effected.  Most  readers  of  the  Railway  Age  will  agree,  we 
believe,  that  the  constant  loss  due  to  present  methods  is  more 
•  tli. in  the  problem  of  distributing  the  savings  once  the 
ire  ended. 


New  Books 

Proceedings  of  Ike  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amtri 

eon  Railway  Bridge  ■''•   Building  Association.    Edited  by  the 

i  'tary,  2i>X  pages,  illustrated,  6  in.  x  9  in.    Bound  in  cloth 

and  paper,  Published  by  the  Association,  C.  A.  Lichty,  secre- 

0  &  North  Western.  Chicago. 

This    volume   ...nt. on-    tlie   proceedings   of   the   thirty-first 
annual  of  tie-  American  Railway  Bridge  &  Build- 

ing Association,  which  was  held  in  Xew  York  on  0 

!0,   1921.    In  addition  to  a   record  of  the  business 

tions  of  the  association,  including  the  opening 

eti  .  it  ■  ontains  the  i  omplete  i  ght  technical 

committers,    together   with    the   discussion    following   their 

tation     These  report,  cover  tool   equipment    for  pile 

driver     outfit-,     the     recruiting     of     bridge     Bnd     Unlclm 

111  ■> 

of  c  inder  pits,  the  lining  of  tunnels  under 

traffic,  and  the  i  -  ind  maintenani  e     I 

platform    There  it   J  o  in   iddre  i  b)  C    M    raylor,  super 

■  timber  preservation,  Central  Railroad  of  New 

i  treated  timber    Owing  to  the  fad  that  the  larger 

■  the  members  of  this  d  with 

maint  .  tual  construction  rather  than  design,  the 

I  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man 

in  the  field,  rather  than  the  office    The  volume  is  weB  illufl 

hrj    Is   grind. 


The  Story  of  the  Rome.  Water  town  &  Ogdcnsburgh  Railroad;  by 
Edward  Hungerford.  269  pages.  5  in.  by  7l/2  in.  Robert  M. 
Me  Pride  &  Co.,  7  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 

This  is  not  a  mere  brochure  devoted  to  the  railroad  named 
in  the  title;  it  is,  rather,  a  quite  detailed  railroad  history  of 
the  whole  of  northern  Xew  York  State  west  of  the  Adirondack 
wilds  and  north  of  the  Xew  York  Central  main  line.  The 
author  looks  first  at  the  human  side  of  even-  event  and  inci- 
dent, and  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  determined  to 
make  a  vivid  story,  whether  cold  history  can  keep  up  with 
him  or  not;  but  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground. 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  the 
frontispiece,  a  halftone  reproduction  of  an  old  photograph  of 
the  passenger  locomotive  "Antwerp."  The  "Antwerp"  was 
one  of  those  handsome  flyers — a  wood  burner  with  6  ft. 
drivers — which  gave  to  the  American  people  of  1845-1865 
a  conception  of  the  iron  horse  and  its  mission  that  combined 
utility  and  poetry  in  a  way  never  seen  elsewhere — or  since. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  sketches  transportation  his- 
tory from  1829,  and  the  next  four  outline  the  three  principal 
railroad  efforts — the  Ogdensburgh  &  Lake  Champlain.  the 
Potsdam  &  Watcrtown,  and  the  Watertown  &  Rome.  The 
enlarged  company,  the  R.  W.  &  O.,  had  its  ups  and  downs 
— glorious  ups  and  severe  downs;  these  vicissitudes,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  Utica  &  Black  River,  occupy  the  next  five 
chapters.  Charles  Parsons,  the  chief  owner  of  the  R.  W.  &  O. 
from  1883  until  he  sold  out  to  the  Xew  York  Central,  brought 
to  the  road  a  new  general  manager,  H.  M.  Britton:  and 
Parsons  and  Britton  were,  we  judge,  the  most  notable  figures 
after  the  early  pioneers.  The  Xew  York  Central  took  control 
in  March,  1891,  and  thenceforward  the  people  of  northern 
Xew  York  had  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  pretend 
that  the  swallowing  of  their  pride  was  an  agreeable  pi 
However,  the  notable  improvements  that  were  made  grad- 
ually tended  to  obscure  the  past,  and  the  successive  superin- 
tendents sent  up  there  by  the  Xew  York  Central  are  charac- 
terized as  brilliant  managers. 

While  Mr.  Hungerford  writes  like  a  novelist,  the  reader 
finds  constant  evidence  of  as  careful  attention  to  details  and 
to  essential  business  facts  as  would  be  expected  from  a  civil 
engineer  or  an  accountant.  Evidently  he  was  brought  up  in 
that  part  of  the  country  from  his  infancy,  and  he  knew  the 
locomotives,  the  locomotive  runners,  the  local  freight  con- 
ductors, the  telegraphers  and  .ill  hands:  and  whatever  inter- 
esting facts  about  these  people  he  has  had  to  take  second-hand 
are  put  together  so  skillfully  that  the  whole  seems  to  be  the 
narrative  of  an  eye-witness. 

This  is  not  saving  that  the  book  is  chiefly  a  compendium 
of  roundhouse  go-sip  or  a  summary  of  local  newspaper 
Tories.  The  author  evidently  was  acquainted  with  railroad 
promoters,  presidents  and  attorneys,  as  well  as  with  the  rank 
ind  file  and  the  gossips.  The  name  of  tin-  first  president  of 
the  Watertown  &  Koine  was  Orville  Hungerford.  which  sug- 
gests that  probably  our  author  absorbed  all  sorts  of  railroad 
ideas   with    his   mother's   milk. 

Being  al  heart  .i  romancer  the  author  had  a  difficult  task; 
for  the  railroad     and  also  the  towns  whose  fortune-  were 

Cted    b]    the   ej><>d   or   the   ill    which   came   to  them 

through     the    railro.id-      went     through     SOUK    rather    violent 

in   prosperit)    to  de-pair,   and   vice  versa;   so  that 

fidelity  to  the  truth  made  it  necessary  now-  and  then  to  tell 
unpleasant  facta  and  to  -kim  lightly  over  others  too  un- 
pleasant  to  be  mentioned  It  is  even  admitted  that  some  of 
the  New  York  Central  superintendents  were  not  paragons 
■he  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  to  he  found 

in    the    appendices,    one   of    which    i-   a    Copy   of   the    flowerv 

prospectus  issued  by  the  dire,  tor-  in  1847      The  Look  lacks 

a    map       Most    of    it-    readers    will    be    people    who   know    the 

country  perfectly  with  their  eyes  -hut;  but  .i  good  map  is 

often   Useful,  even   for  a   -til. I  •ive   town. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
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[The  Railway  Age  welcomes  Utters  from  its  readers  and 
especially  those  containing  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provements in  the  railway  field.  Short  letters — about  250 
words — are  particularly  appreciated.  The  editors  do  not 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  facts  or  opinions  expressed.] 

"Locomotive   Engineer"  Comes   Back 

Chicago. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  seem  to  have  started  something.  In  the  issue  of  May  13 
a  '"Dispatcher"  took  a  crack  at  me  and  in  that  of  May  20 
we  hear  from  another.  I  had  no  idea  that  dispatchers  are 
so  thin-skinned.  However,  I  did  not  intend  to  start  any 
argument  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  dispatchers  and  engi- 
neers, but  hoped  that  what  I  had  to  say  would  be  accepted 
as  constructive  criticism,  which  I  believe  to  be  good  for  busi- 
ness generally,  the  same  as  an  honest  confession  is  good  for 
the  soul.  I'll  concede  even-thing  the  Minneapolis  dispatcher 
says  of  some  engineers,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  of 
over  200,000  engineers  there  are  no  poor  ones.  But  that  only 
strengthens  my  plea  for  better  dispatchers  and  yardmasters, 
for  if  an  army  has  some  poor  privates,  it  certainly  is  not 
going  to  help  the  situation  to  put  poor  officers  over  them.  I 
have  a  deep  and  profound  respect  for  a  good  dispatcher, 
for  I  can  realize  what  they  are  up  against.  And  I  have 
worked  under  enough  of  them  to  know  a  good  one  by  his 
work,  having  served  upon  16  different  divisions  of  seven 
roads,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Kansas 
to  the  Alleghenies.  But  please  don't  confuse  me  with  the  old 
type  of  "booze-hoisting  boomer,"  for  I  never  was  one  of  that 
class,  always  giving  the  best  I  had  and  always  leaving  a 
clear  record.    I'm  merely  cursed  with  itching  feet. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  issue  of  breakdowns.  While 
admitting  without  argument  that  there  are  engineers  who  are 
lost  in  such  cases,  the  large  majority  do  know  what  is  wrong 
and  what  to  do.  I've  had  plenty  of  them  myself  and  have 
had  an  awful  time  with  some,  trying  to  explain  to  the  dis- 
patcher what  the  trouble  was,  but  could  not  get  it  through 
his  head  simply  because  he  was  not  mechanically  educated 
enough  to  understand.  But  that  is  not  to  his  discredit — he 
has  enough  to  do  without  knowing  the  anatomy  of  a 
locomotive. 

Your  Minneapolis  correspondent  makes  a  broad  assertion 
when  he  says  that  the  engineer  of  today  would  rather  be 
proficient  in  brotherhood  schedules  than  in  machinery.  There 
are  some  like  that  (more  shame  to  them)  but  they  are  in  the 
minority.  An  engineer  positively  has  to  know  something  to 
run  the  engines  of  today  and  if  additions  and  appliances 
keep  being  added,  it  will  soon  take  a  graduate  mechanical 
engineer  to  run  them;  they  have  already  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  locomotives;  they  are  power  plants 
on  wheels. 

But  if  we  have  some  poor  engineers  now  just  sit  tight 
and  wait  a  few  years  and  there  will  be  far  worse  to  be  seen, 
except  upon  those  roads  which  are  using  the  mechanical 
stokers.  The  rising  generation  is  getting  a  better  education, 
and  an  educated  young  man  absolutely  will  not  take  a  job 
firing  the  present-day  hogs  with  a  scoop.  I  don't  blame 
him — I  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  dollar  a  mile.  Therefore,  as 
firemen,  we  are  already  commencing  to  get  men  who  would 
not  have  been  considered  as  anything  but  common  labor  for 
such  jobs  as  track  repair  work  a  few  years  ago.  We  have 
some  right  now  who  cannot  speak  clear  English  and  have 
to  ask  the  engineer  to  write  their  names  on  the  time-slip  as 


their  own  chirography  is  illegible.    Can  you  imagine  the  type 
of  engineers  they  are  going  to  make? 

The  correspondent  says  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  my  pre- 
ferring old  methods.  I  distinctly  stated  in  my  letter  that 
I  do  not.  He  mentions  indefinite  terminal  delays.  Prepara- 
tory time  we  shall  always  have,  for  it  takes  30  minutes  to 
get  a  big  engine  ready  to  go.  As  to  30  minutes  for  eating 
and  30  more  for  adjusting  suspenders,  etc. — if  such  condi- 
tions exist  on  his  road,  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  some  new  oper- 
ating officers.  In  all  my  travels  I  have  never  seen  a  place 
where  anybody  could  get  away  with  that  kind  of  delay,  with 
one  exception.  A  new  superintendent  changed  that  in  just 
two  weeks. 

Now  for  the  thing  which  seems  to  stir  the  dispatchers 
most.  For  reasons  of  my  own,  I'm  not  going  to  mention  the 
particular  road  where  so  many  trains  were  operated  over 
single  track,  but  I  have  covered  enough  ground  to  be  able 
to  cite  an  example  to  convince  the  "doubting  Thomases"  that 
it  can  be  done.  The  winter  of  1912-13,  I  worked  over  a 
piece  of  single  track  from  Ft.  Worth  to  Whitesboro,  Tex., 
jointly  operated  by  the  T.  &  P.  and  the  M.  K.  &  T.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  the  distance  is  71  miles.  I  can  recall 
coming  out  of  Ft.  Worth  as  high  as  the  10th  or  12th  section 
of  a  schedule  and  still  carrying  "green";  and  meeting  one 
to  three  trains  at  every  siding  from  there  to  Whitesboro,  to 
say  nothing  of  letting  a  couple  of  passenger  trains  by.  I 
never  saw  finer  dispatching  anywhere  than  right  there,  for 
when  you  had  a  meet  with  a  train,  the  other  fellow  was 
either  there  or  in  sight  when  you  arrived.  Also,  they  didn't 
give  you  five  minutes  on  a  first-class  train  when  she  was 
35  minutes  late — they  gave  it  all  to  you,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  connecting  divisions  gave  them  correct  figures  on 
when  to  expect  them.  Things  certainly  went  well  there, 
though  some  fellow  would  frequently  upset  calculations  by 
stalling  on  Black  Riley  or  Brickyard  hills. 

I'll  not  make  any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  trains 
operated,  but  will  ask  some  officer  of  the  T.  &  P.  at  Ft.  Worth 
to  let  us  know  through  this  column,  what  the  average  and 
record  high  numbers  of  trains  moved  per  24-hour  period 
were  during  the  winter  of  1912-13. 

Locomotive  Engineer. 


The  Control  of  Segregation  in  Rail 
Steel  by  Use  of  Silicon  or  Titanium 

Niagara    Falls,    N.    Y. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  is  being  aroused  among 
railway  engineers  in  the  prevention  of  segregation  in  rail 
steel,  a  consideration  of  the  possible  means  of  attaining  this 
object  might  be  worth  while  at  the  present  time.  The  main 
principle  is  to  produce  a  steel  which  solidifies  perfectly 
quietly  in  the  molds,  without  any  gas  evolution.  Then  prac- 
tically all  the  segregate  which  is  formed  in  the  selective 
freezing  of  the  alloy  is  held  in  minute  particles  between  the 
branches  of  the  dendritic  crystals  throughout  the  ingot,  in- 
stead of  being  swept  up  into  one  large  body  at  the  center  of 
the  top  of  the  ingot  by  rising  gases,  or  concentrated  in  some- 
what smaller  amounts  in  the  blowhole  cavities.  The  addition 
of  a  deoxidizer  in  sufficient  amount  to  the  liquid  steel  is  a 
simple  means  of  securing  the  desired  quiet  solidification  in 
the  molds,  and  the  question  resolves  itself  into  a  choice  of 
which  deoxidizer  should  be  used,  aluminum,  manganese, 
silicon  or  titanium. 

Aluminum  is  ruled  out  by  most  of  the  rail  specifications, 
because  of  the  probability  that  steel  in  which  it  is  used  will 
be  seriously  contaminated  by  its  infusible  oxide,  alumina. 
Manganese  is  used  in  all  steel  on  account  of  its  effect  on 
sulphur,  but  its  deoxidizing  power  is  not  strong  enough  to 
insure  thoroughly  "killed"  steel  by  its  use  alone,  even  when 
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it  is  present  to  such  an  extent  that  the  steel  becomes  too  hard 
and  brittle  for  rails.  This  leaves  silicon  and  titanium  as 
the  two  practical  deoxidizers  on  which  reliance  is  ordinarily 
placed  for  the  production  of  sound,  quiet-setting  steel. 

to  a  certain  extent  in  all  rail 
steel,  but  generally  in  too  small  quantities  to  insure  thorough 
deoxidation,  because  of  the  fear  that  larger  quantities  will 

cause  too  dee])  a  pi[X'  in  the  ingots.  The  opinion  is  prevalent 
that  segregation  may  be  readil)  controlled  1>>  this  element, 
hut  unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some  interest- 
in:,'  data  on  this  point  are  given  in  rail  report  Bulletin  No.  7. 
published  in  1914  by  the  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  Company. 
On  page  4  there  is  a  summary  of  the  analyses  of  all  the 
rails  exhaustively  tested  for  this  series  of  bulletins,  and  the 

gregation  in  each  rail  is  shown  by  the  din 
between  the  low  and  high  values  for  carl  ion.  The  silicon 
contents  are  also  given  for  each  rail,  so  that  the  degree  of 
segregation  corresponding  to  each  silicon  content  may  be 
ninth  studied  by  rearranging  the  data  for  the  17 
untreated  rail-  according  to  the  table  given  below.  The  rails 
are  here  classified  into  five  groups  according  to  their  silicon 
contents,  determined  by  averaging  the  high  and  low  values 
given  in  the  bulletin,  and  the  percentage  of  segregation  as 
shown  by  the  carbon  determinations  is  given  for  each  group. 
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A  Mountain  Type  Locomotive  for  High   Capacity 

New  Union  Pacific  Locomotive  Is  Lightest  Per  Unit  of 
Power  of  Any  4-8-2  Yet  Built 


^",1I^.  first  Mountain  type  locomotive  to  be  employed  on 
its  line  was  recently  delivered  to  the  Union  Pacific  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive 
is  the  lightest  in  proportion  to  maximum  horsepower  capacity, 
of  any  locomotive  of  this  type  which  has  yet  been  built  and 
the  design  is  the  result  of  an  unusually  painstaking  study 
both  by  the  railroad  staff  and  by  the  builders. 

The  locomotive  has  a  total  weight  of  345,000  lb.  of  which 
230,000  lb.  is  on  the  drivers.  It  has  a  maximum  tractive 
effort  of  54,800  lb.,  and.  using  Cole's  ratios  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,   has   a   maximum  horsepower  capacity  of  5,030 
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Profile   of   the   Line   Over   Which   the   New    Mountain   Type 
Locomotive  Will   Operate 

with  a  98.5  per  cent  boiler  and  a  grate  area  about  4  per 
cent  greater  than  that  called  for  by  Cole's  ratios,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  evaporative  capacity.  The  locomotives  will  burn 
a  semi-bituminous  coal,  low  in  ash  but  high  in  moisture, 
which  has  a  heat  value  of  about  12,000  B.T.U.  per  lb.  In 
point  of  weight  per  unit  of  capacity  the  new  locomotive  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  No.  50000,  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  experimental  Pacific  type.  This  engine 
established  a  record  of  110.8  lb.  total  weight  of  locomotive 
in  working  order  per  cylinder  horsepower,  by  Cole's  method 
of  calculation.  'I  he  new  Union  Pacific  locomotive  weighs 
113.9  lb.  per  cylinder  horsepower  and  115.8  lb.  per  boiler 
horsepower.  The  Xo.  50000,  with  a  92  per  cent  boiler, 
weighs  120.5  lb.  per  boiler  horsepower. 

The  new  Mountain  type  locomotive  is  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  passenger  service  between  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Ogden,  Utah,  a  distance  of  484  miles  over  which,  because  of 
the  long  and  frequent  grades  encountered,  passenger  trains 
are  now  handled  by  Mikado  type  locomotives.  The  char- 
acter of  the  line  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  profile.  With 
trains  varying  from  8  to  13  cars  the  time  card  calls  for 
schedules  averaging  from  28  to  31  miles  an  hour  between 
Cheyenne  and  Laramie  and  from  26  to  iiyi  miles  per  hour 
between  Evanston  and  Ogden. 

Although  the  net  difference  in  elevation  between  Laramie 
and  Evanston  is  not  as  great  as  on  either  of  the  above  named 
districts,  the  grades  are  long  and  numerous.  Westbound 
the  schedules  vary  from  33.3  to  43.7  miles  an  hour  between 
Laramie  and  Rawlins,  from  35  to  42.4  miles  an  hour  from 


Rawlins  to  Green  River  and  from  30.9  to  36.4  miles  an 
hour  from  Green  River  to  Evanston.  Eastbound  the  sched- 
ules call  for  average  speeds  of  from  33.4  to  36.1  miles  an 
hour  between  Evanston  and  Green  River,  34.3  to  36.6  miles 
an  hour  from  Green  River  to  Rawlins  and  35  to  37  miles 
an  hour  from  Rawlins  to  Laramie.  Few  stops  are  called  for 
on  any  of  the  overland  trains  except  at  division  points. 

To  maintain  these  schedules  with  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to  high  running  speeds 
on  the  down  grades  to  make  up  for  the  comparatively  low- 
speeds  on  the  heavy  up-hill  pulls.  This  has  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect in  increasing  track  maintenance  and  to  some  extent  the 
cost  of  locomotive  maintenance.  The  Mountain  type  locomo- 
tive with  its  high  sustained  capacity  is  expected  to  bring  the 
maximum  and  minimum  operating  speeds  more  nearlv  to  the 
average  which,  in  addition  to  its  effect  on  maintenance  costs 
will  produce  more  economical  locomotive  operation  and 
facilitate  the  operation  of  the  road  generally. 

The  design  of  a  locomotive  of  this  type  was  first  con- 
sidered in  the  fall  of  1920.  During  the  preliminarv  stages 
many  valuable  suggestions  were  received  both  from  trie  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  and  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
Inc.,  as  well  as  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  final  design,  however,  was  worked  out  practically  com- 
plete in  detail  by  the  railroad's  own  staff. 

In  general  the  boiler  is  similar  in  capacity  and  dimensions 
to  the  boiler  of  the  Union  Pacific  2-10-2  type  locomotive. 
It  is  conical  in  form  with  an  outside  diameter  of  84  in.  at 


The  Firebox  Side  Sheets   and   Crown   Sheet  and   Combustion 

Chamber   Are   All   in   One   Piece,   the   Throat   Sheet 

Being  Welded  in  as  Shown  by  the  Light  Line 

the  front  barrel  course,  increasing  to  96  in.  at  the  combus- 
tion chamber  course.  The  firebox  measures  126  in.  by  96 
in.  at  the  grate  and  includes  a  combustion  chamber  the 
length  of  which  is  such  as  to  provide  for  tubes  22  ft.  long. 
One  of  the  notable  features  in  the  design  of  the  boiler  is  the 
location  of  the  steam  dome  on  the  conical  course  at  a  point 
above  the  center  of  oscillation  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
This  provides  a  uniform  steam  space  under  all  conditions 
of  grade,  considerably  removed  from  the  zone  of  violent 
ebullition  over  the  crown  sheet.  The  firebox  is  fed  bv  a 
Duplex  stoker  and  the  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  48-unit  super- 
heater. 

The  boiler  shell  courses  are  of  M-'n-,  13/16-in.  and  %-in. 
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material,  respectively,  and  the  wrapper  sheet  is  9/16  in. 
thick.  The  firebox  crown,  sides  and  the  combustion  chamber 
are  of  J^-in.  sheets,  with  a  ,'j-in.  throat  connection  sheet 
welded  in  between  the  side  sheets  and  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. The  form  of  this  sheet  is  shown  in  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs. The  firebox  is  fitted  with  F.B.C.  welded  staybolt 
sleeves  and  bolts  of  reduced  body  diameter. 

Steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  Young  valve  gear, 
and  the  Alco  power  reverse  gear.  The  Young  valve  motion 
provides  a  maximum  travel  of  9  in.  and  drives  a  14-in. 
piston  valve.  The  locomotive  is  also  equipped  with  a  Fet- 
ters automatic  drifting  valve.  This  device  insures  the 
constant  admission  of  a  small  supply  of  saturated  steam  to 
the  cylinders  as  long  as  the  locomotive  is  in  motion  with 
the  throttle  closed.  The  admission  of  saturated  steam  is 
controlled  by  a  diaphragm  operated  valve,  one  side  of  the 
diaphragm  being  loaded  at  a  pressure  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
by  a  small  oil  pump  driven  from  the  valve  motion  link 
trunnion,  and  the  other  acted  on  by  the  dry  pipe  pressure. 
Either  the  opening  of  the  throttle  or  the  stopping  of  the  en- 
gine cuts  off  the  saturated  steam  supply,  thus  making  the 
device  entirely  automatic. 

The  frames  are  of  straightforward,  rugged  design,  in 
general  following  the  practice  of  the  builders  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  sections.  Between  the  cylinder  saddle  and 
the  front  pedestal  the  frame  takes  the  form  of  a  deep  slab 
section.  This,  however,  has  been  lightened  by  coring  out 
the  middle  portion  of  the  slab  for  a  part  of  the  thickness  on 
the  outside,  the  reduction  in  the  mass  of  metal  at  this  point 
being  of  considerable  advantage  in  the  foundry.  The  bind- 
ers  of  the  main   pedestal   are   fitted   with   three  bolts,   and 


New   Design   of  Woodard   Lateral    Motion   Driving   Box 

heavy  toes  have  been  provided  on  the  front  and  main  jaws. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  frame  construction  is  the  location 
of  the  furnace  bearer-supports  directly  under  the  sides  of  the 
mudring,  these  supports  forming  a  part  of  the  cradle  casting. 
The  furnace  bearers  are  fitted  with  compression  grease  cups. 

Several  features  of  the  running  gear  are  of  particular  in- 
terest. The  forward  pair  of  drivers  are  fitted  with  the 
Franklin  lateral  motion  device,  which  has  recently  been  re- 
designed to  effect  a  material  saving  in  weight.  The  forward 
driving  boxes  are  not  joined  together,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
former  design,  each  being  provided  with  a  limited  lateral 
movement  by  spreading  the  shoe  and  wedge  flanges  of  the 
boxes  to  provide  clearance  both  inside  and  outside  the  frame 
jaw.  When  not  operating  under  lateral  thrust  each  box  is 
retained  in  a  normal  central  position  by  means  of  an  in- 


genious bell  crank  arrangement,  the  trunnions  of  which  are 
carried  on  lugs  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  box  inside  the 
frames.  The  horizontal  arm  of  this  bell  crank  extends  later- 
all}-  across  the  top  of  the  box  and  forms  the  seat  for  the 
inside  leg  of  the  spring  saddle.  Normally,  it  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  box.  The  vertical  arm  of  the  bell  crank  is  carried 
down  on  either  side  of  the  axle,  lugs  on  the  lower  ends  fitting 
in  recesses  between  the  inside  face  of  the  frame  and  flanges 
on  the  cross  braces  bolted  to  the  pedestal  faces.  The  clear- 
ance in  these  recesses  permits  the  movement  of  the  box  out- 
ward without  operating  the  bell  crank.  Inward  movement 
of   the   box,    however,    causes   the    engagement    of   the   lugs 


The  Fittings  Inside   the  Cab  Are  Unusually  Well  Arranged 

on  the  bell  crank  arm  against  the  flanges  of  the  cross  braces 
and  results  in  raising  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  bell  crank 
up  from  the  top  of  the  box.  This  tilts  the  spring  saddle  and 
creates  a  load  which,  acting  through  the  bell  crank,  resists 
the  lateral  displacement  of  the  box.  This  device  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  drawings. 

The  main  driving  journals  are  fitted  with  long  driving 
boxes,  the  design  of  which  provides  for  the  use  of  a  spring 
saddle,  rather  than  seating  the  spring  directly  on  the  cross 
equalizer.  Instead  of  delivering  the  load  at  a  single  point 
at  the  center  of  the  box  this  design  permits  the  load  to  be 
applied  equally  at  the  two  ends  of  the  long  main  box  the 
same  as  in  the  cases  of  boxes  of  the  usual  type  located 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  center  line  of  the  frame. 
Driving   boxes   are   fitted   with  Franklin   automatic   wedges. 

The  engine  truck  is  of  the  Woodard  constant  resistance 
type  and  Woodard  constant  resistance  rollers  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  trailer  truck. 

The  side  rods  are  fitted  with  spherical  bushings  on  the 
front  crank  pins  and  a  floating  bushing  has  been  applied 
at  the  main  crank  pin  connections.  Annealed  carbon- 
vanadium  steel  has  been  used  in  the  side  and  main  rods, 
piston  rods,  driving  and  trailing  truck  axles  and  in  the  main 
crank  pins.  The  piston  heads  are  of  Z-section  cast  steel, 
faced  with  phosphor  bronze  poured  in  place.  The  cylinder 
and  valve  bushings,  the  cross  head  shoes  and  piston  rings 
are  of  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weights  of  the  reciprocating 
parts : 

Piston   rod    (hollow! 334  lb. 

Piston    head 505  lb. 

Packing    rings 100  lb. 

Total  weight  of  piston  complete 939  lb. 

Main    rod,    complete 864  lb. 

Crosshead,   with    shoes 640  lb. 
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\        speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  this  locomotive  produces 
mio  augment  of  27  per  cent.     At  a  speed  of  7.>  miles 
an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  drivers,  the 
dynamic  atiLmient  i-  39  per  cent. 

One  of  the  notable  feature?  in  the  design  of  this  locomo- 
tive is  the  rare  which  has  been  exercised  in  locating  the  cab 
fittings   and  "the  piping,   and   in   securing  rigidity   in  the  at- 
tachment of  air  drums,  piping  and  other  apparatus  commonly 
1   to  the  running  board.     All  the  apparatus  on  the 
oiler  head  and  all  piping  on  the  locomotive  was 
fully  located  in  the  drawing  room.      One  of  the  photographs 
shows  the  resulting  neat  and  uncrowded  appearance  of  the 
head.     It  will  he  noted  that  the  operating  handles  of 
the  valves  controlling  the  admission  of  steam  from  the  tur- 
ret to  the   auxiliaries   have  Keen  carried   out    by   means   of 
flexible  shaft-  to  a   location  at  a  convenient  height  above  the 
head  of  a  person  standing  on  the  cab  deck,  where  they  are 
all  supported  in  a  horizontal   rack,  each  one  identified  by  a 


A    Front    View   of   the    Locomotive 

suitabli  V.I  outside  piping  has  been  located  under 

the  running  board,  as  little  in  evidence  .>-  possible,  an  ar- 

hich  not  only  improves  the  appearance  of  the 

•■iv. ■   but    offer-   an    Opportunity     for   the   emplovn 
ted    to    tin     minimum    of    vil 

ted   well  down  under  the  barrel 
of  tin  irely  attached       The  dis- 

ittai  In  d  to  the  running 

where  it  i-  subjected  to  considerable  vibration,  i-  car- 

irai  ket   whii  h  i-  set  ured  dire,  th   to 

I  he  driver  brake  i  ylindera  are  bolted   to 

witli    the    main    frames,    e  i'  li 

forum  ■  I    til.     It  un.' 

•  tii.-  .  ylinder  <  asting. 

■   in    front   of   the   window   opening   I- 
tied   outward   to  fa.  ilitate 

ther  jobs  requirin  I  i  the  narrow 

boili  r      \\  hen  the  lot  omotive  is  in 

and  the  doors  do  not  need  to  !«•  opened  thi 
prrmat. 


The  tender  is  of  the  Vanderbilt  type  with  a  water  capacity 
of  12,000  gal.  and  a  coal  capacity  of  20  tons.  The  tank 
is  carried  on  a  Commonwealth  cast  steel  underframe.  The 
transverse  members  of  the  underframe.  which  form  the  tank 
saddles,  are  cored  out  to  receive  thin  filler  blocks  of  wood 
which   are   accurately    surfaced   to  conform   to  the   contour 


~~3i 


M,  tsv 


-     ■ 
, 


Method  of   Welding  the   Dry   Pipe 

of  the  tank.  The  tank  is  secured  to  the  underframe  by  cast 
steel  brackets  of  angle  section  the  vertical  flanges  of  which 
are  bolted  to  the  cross  members  of  the  underframe.  The 
tender  is  carried  on  Commonwealth  six-wheel  trucks  with 
6-in.  by   11-in.  journals  and  33   in.   wrought  steel   wheels. 


/ 


rj> 


\ 


Arrangement   of    Outside    Steam    Pipe    Casing   Gland 
The  engine  and  tender  are  connected   by   Unit 

bar-    an. I    are    titled    with    Radial    bur 

Among  the  specialties  with  which  the  hxomotivc  is  equip- 
ped .  mal  headlight  equipment.  Nathan  non-lift- 
ing inf.  t..r-  and  lubrii  ator,  I'.ixton  Mitchell  piston  and  \  dve 
rod  packing,  and  Okadee  blow-off  valve,  feed  water  strainers, 
cylindei     cocks    and     nnokebos    hinges       1  he    locomotive 
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is     also    equipped     with     a     Madison-Kipp     force     feed 
lubricator. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  data  of  the  locomotive  are 
as  follows: 

GI  NERAL    DATA 

Service     Passenger 

Fuel     Semi-bituminous  coal 

Tractive    effort 54,800  1b. 

Weight  in  working  order 345,000  lb. 

Weight   on   drivers 230,000  lb. 

Weight  on  leading  truck 59,000  lb. 

Weight   on   trailing  truck 56,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order 582,800  lb. 

Wheel    base,    driving 19  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel   base,   total 41  ft.  3  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 79  ft.  11^2  in. 

RATIOS 

Weight  on  drivers  -r-   tractive  effort 4.19 

Total    weight    -=-    tractive   effort 6.29 

Tractive  effort  X  dia.  drivers  —  equivalent  heating 

surface*    585.5 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   •"-   grate  area 81.4 

Firebox  heating  surface  -£■  equivalent  heating  sur- 
face,'   per   cent 5.6 

Weight  on  drivers  -r  equivalent  heating  surface*..  33.6 

Total   weight   -f-    equivalent   heating  surface* 50.5 

Volume    both    cylinders 21.5  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   -~-  vol.  cylinders 330.9 

Grate  area    -r    vol.   cylinders 4.1 

CYLINDERS 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 29  in.  by  28  in. 

VALVES  f 

Kind     Piston 

Diameter    14  in. 

Greatest    travel 9  in. 

Maximum    cut-off 90  per  cent. 

Steam  lap IH  in. 

Exhaust    clearance 3/16  in. 

Lead    'A   in. 

WHEELS 

Driving,  diameter  over   tires 73  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 12  in.  by  16  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length 10  in.  by  12  in. 

Engine   truck  wheels,   diameter 33  in. 

Engine  truck  journals,   diameter   and  length 6yi   in.  by  12  in. 

Trailing   truck  wheels,   diameter 45  in. 

Trailing  journals,   diameter  and  length 9  in.  by   14  in. 

BOILER 

Style    Conical 

Working    pressure 200  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


'  lutside  diameter,  first  ring 84  in. 

Tubes,   number  and  outside  diameter 239 — 2 '  i    in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 48 — 5J-2   in. 

Ttil.es  and  flues,  length ?i   ft. 

Firebox,  length   and  width 126  in.  by  96  in. 

Firebox   water,  space Front,  6  in.;  others,  5  in. 

Firebox   plates,    thickness Tube  and  throat,  Y,  in.; 

others,    's    in. 
Heating  surface,  firebox   (including  arch  tubes)....       382  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   tubes 3,084  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   flues 1 ,508  sq.  ft. 

Total   evaporative  heating  surface 4,974  sq.   ft. 

Superheating    surface 1,242  sq.   ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 6,837  sq.   ft. 

Grate    area 84  sq.  ft. 

TENDER 

Tank    Cylindrical 

Frame    Commonwealth 

Weight,    loaded 237,800 

Truck     6-wheel 

Wheels,     diameter >3    in. 

Journals,   diameter  and  length 6  in.  by   11   in. 

Water    capacity 10,000  gal. 

Coal    capacity 10  tons 


*Equivalen 
rperheating 


heating  surface    ~   evaporali- 


ing   surface    -f    1  Vz    times 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight 
showed  another  large  increase  during  the  week  of  May 
27  to  a  total  of  821,121  as  compared  with  795,335  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  and  898,169  in  1920. 
This  was  an  increase  of  28,000  in  a  week.  With  a  normal 
coal  movement  the  total  would  have  been  greater  than  that 
for  1920.  All  classes  of  commodities  except  coke  showed  an 
increase  as  compared  with  the  week  before  and  all  except 
grain  and  grain  products,  coal  and  ore  showed  increases  as 
compared  with  last  year.  Decreases  as  compared  with  last 
year,  however,  were  shown  in  the  Eastern,  Allegeheny,  Cen- 
tral Western  and  Southwestern  districts.  The  coal  loadings 
91,370  cars,  was  the  largest  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike,, 
an  increase  of  over  9,000  as  compared  with  the  week  before,, 
but  this  was  a  decrease  of  74,241  as  compared  with  last  year, 
The  summary  as  compiled  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  follows : 


REVENUE    FREIGHT    LOADED 
-All   Districts,    Comparison    of  Totals  This  Year,   Last  Year,    Two    Years    Ago.      Week    Ended    Sa 


Districts  Year 

Eastern    1922 

1921 
Allegehenv    1922 

1921 
Pocahontas    1922 

1921 
Southern    1922 

1921 
Northwestern    1922 

1921 
Central   Western 1922 

1921 
Southwestern    1922 

1921 
Total    Western    Dists.  .      1922 

1921 
Total  all  roads 1922 

1921 

1920 
Increase   compared....      1921 

Decrease    compared 1921 

Increase  compared....  1920 
Decrease   compared....      1920 

May  27 1922 

May  20 1922 

May   13 1922 

May     6 1922 

April    29 1922 


urdav,     May    27,    1922 
Total  revenue  freight  loaded 


Grain 

and  grain 
products 

' 

Corre- 

Corre-' 

Live 
stock 

Coal 

Coke 

Forest 
products 

Ore 

Mdse. 
L.C.L. 

Miscel- 
laneous 

This  year, 
1922 

spond- 
ing year, 
1921 

spond- 
ing  year, 

9,960 

2,893 

8,253 

1,335 

5,879 

3,028 

71,173 

89,871 

192,392 

7,601 

2,920 

46,071 

1,124 

5,815 

2,788 

58,965 

68,716 

212,401 

2,741 

3,090 

15,670 

4,856 

2,796 

2,739 

52,492 

71,183 

155,567 

2,533 

3,521 

52,971 

2,657 

2,664 

7,180 

45,594 

51,329 

224 

140 

30,482 

210 

1,526 

41 

6,223 

4,118 

42,964 

202 

127 

23,733 

183 

1,286 

21 

5,136 

3,338 

34,026 

31,485 

3,554 

2,205 

24,304 

673 

20,415 

966 

37,544 

42,900 

132,561 

4,912 

1,751 

18,972 

475 

15,121 

893 

36,261 

36,332 

114,717 

125,487 

12,923 

8.047 

6,555 

1,425 

18,656 

14,100 

30,494 

36,489 

128,689 

11,384 

7,392 

4,682 

729 

14.381 

16,088 

26,870 

31,498 

151,802 

12,048 

10,501 

3,986 

202 

6,535 

2,476 

33,409 

40,591 

109,748 

14,691 

9,990 

14,994 

194 

5,964 

693 

30,259 

34,575 

111,270 

4,262 

2,626 

2,120 

150 

8,213 

521 

15,996 

25,312 

59,200 

5,278 

2,466 

4,188 

169 

6,497 

761 

15,496 

24,994 

70,180 

29,233 

21,174 

12,661 

1,777 

33,404 

17,097 

79,899 

102,392 

297,637 

31,353 

19,758 

23,864 

1,092 

26,842 

17,542 

72,625 

91,067 

284,143 

343,545 

45,712 

29,502 

91,370 

8,851 

64,020 

23,871 

247,331 

310,464 

821,121 

46,601 

28,077 

165,611 

5,531 

51,728 

28.424 

218,581 

250,782 

33,038 

28,677 

174,612 

11,680 

62,247 

69,426 

150,557 

367,932 

898,169 

1,425 

3,320 

12,292 

28,750 

59,682 

25,786 

889 

74,241 

4,553 

12,674 

825 

83,242 

2,829 

1,773 

45,555 

96,774 

57,468 

77,048 

45,712 

29,502 

91,370 

8,851 

64,020 

23.S71 

247,331 

310,464 

821,121 

795,335 

898,169 

42,772 

29,133 

81,967 

9,335 

61,930 

16,917 

243,971 

306,434 

792,459 

770,991 

79,170 

8,813 

60,661 

14,403 

241,418 

300,684 

777,352 

751,186 

843,145 
843,184 
800,960 

75,410 

8,124 

57,132 

11,766 

242,945 

289,751 

755,749 

721,722 

30.488 

75,632 

7,952 

59,112 

14,053 

242,565 

292,086 

758,286 

721,084 
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Valuations  Served  on  231  Railroads 

Fses  COMPLETE  to  May  12.  1922.  show  that  tentative 
valuation?  have  beai  served  on  2M  railroads  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  This  statement  is  Taken 
from  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Frederick  H.  Lee  for  the  Presi- 
dents' Conference  Committee.  This  indicates  that  47  tenta- 
tive valuations  have  been  issued  since  the  last  previous  state- 
ment on  this  matter  which  was  abstracted  in  the  RaUioay  Age 
of  February  18,  1922,  page  433.  Some  of  the  valuations  are 
for  railroad  systems  which  include  a  number  of  properties 
so  that  the  tentative  valuations  actually  served  include  326 
properties  with  a  total  of  32,987  miles  of  road  and  46.349 
miles  of  track.  In  addition  to  the  tentative  valuations.  248 
preliminary  engineering  reports.  260  land  reports  and  153 
accounting  reports  have  been  sent  to  the  carriers  for  ex- 
amination and  informal  objection  or  protest. 


Most  of  the  carriers  served  with  valuations  have  tiled 
protest.  The  principal  objection  to  the  estimated  cost  of 
reproduction  is  due  to  the  application  of  low  unit  prices, 
improper  classification,  inadequate  quantities  and  insufficient 
estimates  for  interest  during  construction  and  general  ex- 
penditures. The  carriers  also  claim  that  the  amount  reported 
as  the  present  value  of  lands  is  too  low.  that  the  excess  cost 
of  acquisition  as  reported  by  the  commission  but  not  included 
in  the  figure  of  final  value  should  be  added  thereto.  The 
status  of  valuation  work  is  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing tables  showing  mileage  for  Class  I,  II  and  III  car- 
riers  on   which   the  tentative  valuations  have  been   served. 

The  large  table  gives  valuation  data  on  the  railroads  which 
have  been  served  tentative  valuations  subsequent  to  January 
20,  1922,  and  supplements  similar  tables  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  August  1.  1921,  page  28S  and  February 
IS,  1922.  page  433. 


Number    of    carriers    and    mileages    on    which    tentative    valuation*    have    beetl  served  to  May    12,    1922,   together   with   the   percentage   relation  the  com- 
pleted   mileage    bears   to    the   tctal    mileage   of   railroads    in    the    United    States. 
Tentative  Valuations   Served 

*Miles  owned  Mileage  of  railroads  in  the 

Number            Number                       (Used  and  not  used)  Percentage                                 I'.  S.  from  1916.  1418  and 

of                          , * ,  relation  completed                         19  19  ICC.  Statistical  Vols. 

tentative  carrier  All  / A *         r A ■ -, 

valuations         properties                   Road                           tracks  Road                    All  tracks                       Road                      All  tracks 

Class  I  and  Leased  Uncs  34                       125                       27,376                       39,389  10  ,                       232.411 

Class    II     SI                            S3                           3,428                           4,214  JO                              1854                            16.967 

;l     90                           1,874                           2.115  26                             2154                              7,195                             9,994 

Terminal    Companies     ...    40                           40                              108                              397  6                               7}4                              1.705                             5.138 

Electric   C-rapacies    2  2  16  20  ■•■■  Nine  -ported 

Unclassified     15  16  185  214  3  6,088  Not  reported 

231                         326                      #32,987                       '46,349  12H                                                         264,366                         413.389 

•These    figures   are   very   close  approximations.      A    small    amount   of   undivided  joint    mileage   is   included    in    the    mileage   of  some  of  the  j<<m   owners 

and   not   allocated.      To    this   extent   a    slight    duplication    of   mileage   occurs   in    the  totals. 


TENTATIVE    VALUATIONS 
ement    Showing.    Origial    Cost    to    Date;    Cost    of    Reproduction ;    Oricinai    Cost,  Present  Value  and   Excess  Cost  of   Lands.   Etc.;  "Final 
"ah  i .".    Investment   in   Road  and  Equipment  and  Capitalization  as   Stated   im   thf   Valuations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

"Final   value" 
"After   careful  consideration  of  all   the   facts  herein  con- 


valu- 
ation, 
June 
30. 
Year 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1915 


tOwned. 
Used  ard 
not  used 
( includes 
undivided 
joint  mileage) 


Miles 

tall 
road    tracks  Carrier 

38  43  Durham  &  S.  Car.  R.  R.  Co. 

129        163  Thr  IV,,  8   Dd.  R.  R.  Co. 

1!6         124  Nr»    Mr,,  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

■7  Southern  Rv  Co.  in  Misa. 

321  '..15    f  N.    V..    On'      A     V. 

13  17  I     Rome   &   Clinton    K    K  C  i. 

31  52  I     The    U.,  CI    .V    H     K    H  C 

'.      ,rt.  r,     \.,l!r-.      I 

72  U«  I     Ont..   Carb.    *    Sn    Rv.  Co. 

4  <  '     IVck.prrt    C  mt'i    k.  i 

28  35  !     Kllcnv.  *  King.    R     R  Co 

■■'.     ■    S    K    R  Co, 


1917 

1916 
1916 
1415 
1917 


\rtr«ian    lirlt    R.    R 

nty    R.    R.    Co.  .  . 

Co.  of  Cin. 

,.    Sta.   Co. 

Fr.nk.     I     Pittsvlv  R    R.  Co. 

N  »th«      R    K.  Co. 

M 

III.R.R.l  o, 

n    Ri     Co 

M>mprn< 

R.    K     (n 

M.h     I 


Ri 


1. 112 


tained,  inclu 

ding  appreciation,  depreciation,  goimr 

1  kOK  er" 

Investment  in 

Capitalization 

value,  workj 

ng  capital  and  all  other  i 

natters  which  appear 

road  and  equipment 

(general 

to    have    a 

bearing   upon    the   values  here   reported,   the 

(general  balance 

balance  sheet  accounts 

values,  as  that  term   is  i 

ised  in  the 

Interstate  Commerce 

sheet  account  701 

751  to  753.  : 

Act.  of  the 
but  not  owr 

property  of  the  carrier  o 
icd,  and  owned  but  not  i 
•    purposes,    are    found 

wned  and  nsed.  used 
ised,  devoted  to  corn- 
to    be   as    follows:" 

as  of  date  of  valuation) 

as  of  date  of  valuation  > 

Debt  (bonds. 

Accounting 

Stock 

Wholly 

Owned 

Used 

section  s 

(common 

trust  and 

owned  and 

but  not 

but  not 

Total 

Total 

Carriers 

restatement 

and 

used 

used 

owned 

owned 

used 

books     (italii 

preferred)   i 

certificates) 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

f 

$ 

1 

500,000 

300.000 

5,780,913 

J,    10,000 

l..''-5.024 

4.470.S34 

4.470.534 

610.656 

50.000 

836.149 

J4.495.19] 

34.49S.193 

45.051.370 

5S.ir.0S3 

30,138,000 

• 

• 

145.000 

145.OO0 

70.000 

75.000 

6,250.000 

6.250.000 

3.574.000 

1,500.000 

1,500.000 

■ 

40.0OO 

900,000 

950.000 

300,000 

6.-0.000 

560.000 

560.000 

lio.ooo 

459.000 

'  34.495. 19J 

10.005.000 

907.400 

200.000 

670,808 

300.000 

1.104. 640 

1,19.1.340 

210,230 

■ 

1.064 

■ 

2.000 

901.^12 

701.56.1 

• 

19.058 

7 1.1. '6.042 

• 

WO.ooo 

• 

' 

■ 

l.t.500 

' 

. 

■ 

2.05I.OOO 

- 

700,004 

• 
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tOwned. 
l.'sed  and 

Date 
of 

not  used 
(includes 

undivided 

valu- 
■tion, 
June 
30. 
Year 

joint  mileage) 

Miles    Miles 
of       of  all 
road    tracks 

"Final  value" 
"After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  herein  con- 
tained, including  appreciation,  depreciation,  going  concern 
value,  working  capital  and  all  other  matters  which  appear 
to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  values  here  reported,  the 
values,  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  Of  the  property  of  the  carrier  owned  and  used,  used 
hut  not  owned,  and  owned  but  not  used,  devoted  to  com- 
nion    carrier    purposes,    are    found    to    be    as    follows:" 


Investment  in 

road  and  equipment 

(general  balance 

sheet  account  701 

s  of  date  of  valuation 


1916 

1 

1918 

9 

19  IS 

1 

1916 

1916 

13 

1917 

331 

1916 

106 

1916 

1916 

1 

1916 

20 

1916 

4 

709 

126 

13  Port  8  Si  uthw.  R.  R.  Co.  330,616 
348  [Arizona  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  10,681  198 
102|    Phcenu  &  East.   R.   R.  Co 

450  Arizona   Eastern    (Total   for 

{     I'al.    Docket)     10,681,198 

2  Sainte   Marie  Un.  Depot  Co.  175,360 

9  The  Tabor  &    North.  Ry.  Co.  120,000 

1  Delray     Terminal    R.    R.    Co.  154,264 
6  Duluth    Terminal    Ry.    Co..  515,000 

14  Linviile    River    Ry.   Vu 249,662 

428  Louisiana    Ry.    &    Nav.    Co.  10.796.479 

150  Northern   Alabama   Ry.   Co.  3,189,429 

.  .      Columbia  Union  Station  Co.         162,331 

2  The  Dul.  &  Sup.  Bridge  Co.  640,000 
39     Raritan   River    R.    R.    Co...      1,215,416 

6     Wildwood    &    Delaware    Bay 

Short    Line    R.    R.    Co 190,000 

1,382  (  Boston  &   Maine   R.   R 101,712,971 

313  1     Bos.   &   Lowell   R.  R.  Corp 

49  1     Nash.  &  Low'l  R.  R.  Corp 


Owned 

but  not 

used 

$ 


Used 


Total 
owned 

$ 
330,616 
10,681,198 
2,325,000 


$ 
330,616 
13,392,214 


Capitalization 

(general 

balance  sheet  accounts 

751  to  753,  755  to  757, 

as  of  date  of  valuation) 


Debt  (bonds, 

Accounting  Stock  equipment 

section's  (common  trust  and 

Carriers'    restatement  and  receivers' 

books      (italics  ours)  preferred)  certificates) 

$                      $  $  $ 

371,740          451,388  360.000           

14,232,694     12,831,208  9,000,000  11,348,496 

4,994.954        4,994,954  2,381,500  3,902,449 


13.006,198 
175,360 
120,000 
154,264 
515,000 
249,662 


13,392,214 
175,360 
124,181 
154,264 
515,000 
M9.709 


10,856,479     10,796,479 
3,189,429        3,189,429 


19,227,648 
120,553 
92,918 
131,291 
407,464 
160,557 


17,826,162 
123,497 
83,088 
72,258 
402,339 
!S5,757 


162.331 

6-10,000 

1,215,416 


175,671 

640,000 

1.216,646 


20,963.665     20,958,567 
3,834,854       3,831.554 


135,015 
1,359.693 
1,311,073 


190,000  190,704  757,719 


None 
None 
1,289,755 

Non 


75,000 

25,300 

50.000 

400,000 

60,000 

8,131,000 

1,943,300 

100,000 

200,000 

540,000 

378,000 


58,016  132,475,845   101,770,987  234,189,816     90,653.840     88.090,755     49,156,811 


22 


R.     R. 


24 


A<< 


The  Connecticut  &  Passump- 

sic    Rivers    R.    R.    Co 

Northern    R.    R 

Con.  &  Clare.  N.  H.  R.  R. 
The  Peterb.  &  Hills.  R.  R. 
Connecticut  Riv.  R.  R.  Co. 
The  Conc'd  &  Mont'l  R.  R. 
Proprietors  of  Wells  R.  Br. 
Concord  &  Portsm'h  R.  R. 
Suncook  Valley  R.  R... 
Nashua  &  Acton  R.  R.  .. 
Pemigewasset    Valley  R.  R. 

New   Boston  R.  R.  Co 

Franklin  &  Tilton  R.  R.. 
Low.  &  Andover  R.  R.  Co. 
Kenneb.  &  Kennebp't  k.  R. 
Proprietors  of  Ports.  Br. 
Manchester  &  Law.  R.   R. 

FitchburgR.  R.  Co 

Troy  &  Bennington  R.  R. 
Vermont  &  Mass.  R.  R.  Co. 
Propriet's  of  Con.  Riv.  Br. 
York  Har.  &  B'h  R.  R.  Co. 
Vermont  Vallev  R.  R... 
The   Sullivan   County  R.  R. 


26.500,330 

1,860,017  (3-2  Lands) 
13,637 

530,000  

410,000  

580,000  

6,008,801  

4,407,716 


530,000 
410,000 
580,000 

6,008,801 

i. 407, 716 

2,250,000    (3-2  Lands)  1C  2,250.000 


407,843 
2,450,000 
2,100.000 


275.000 

10,805,669 

18,259,103 

57,500 

1,550,000 

350,000 

665,850 

590.000 

97,000 

270.000 

640,000 

120,000 

45,000 

1,900,000 

46,537,309 

360,100 

7,401,200 

50,000 


11,921 


275.000 

10.805,669 

18,259,103 

57,500 

1,550,000 

350.000 

665,850 

590,000 

97.000 

270,000 

640,000 

120,000 

45,000 

1,900,000 

46,537,309 

360.100 

7,401.200 

50,000 

407,843 

2,461,921 

2,100,000 


301,101 
242,749 
631,038 

3,557,173 
3,068,400 
1,131,206 
209,298 
6,715,633 
14,526,382 


15,619. S22 
917,316 

301,101 
250,207 
631,038 

3,557,173 
2,809,126 
1,172,182 
209,298 
6,659,272 
13,535,215 


350,000 
348,199 
300,000 
588,632 

87,005 
271,755 
767,050 

65,000 

1,279,069 

50.416.170 

236,953 

7,005,384 


407.843 
2,450,000 
2,100,000 


316,003 
2,079,689 
1,264.057 


9,067,144 
800,000 

300,000 
240,000 
385,000 

2,500,000 

3,068,400 

412.400 

45,000 

3,233,300 

9,048,466 

6,300 

350.000 

341,700 

300,000 

541,500 

84,000 

265,600 

625,000 

65,000 

40,000 

1,256,920   1,000,000 

49,561.958  24.856,037 

235,019     150,800 

2,672,439   3,193,000 

10,550 

300,000 

1,000,000 

500.000 


45,553 

50,000 

165,631 

7,464 

185,529 

10,546.328 

2,344,768 

30,922 

950,000 

400,000 

428,100 
42,774.000 
6,520,000 


2.27S.101 


350,000 
348,199 
300.000 
588,632 

87,005 
270,622 
770,506 

64,846 


325.639 
2,079,689 
1,264,057 


500,000 

165.000 

2,259,000 

7,023,000 

15,000 


274,000 
25,939,000 


1.500,000 
357,000 


1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1915 

1916 


19K 
1917 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


2,272     4,280  |  Boston     &■     Maine     R.     R. 

(     (Total  for    Val.   Docket)  ..  106,670.814   132,590,532 

15  16     Elkin  &  Allegheny  Ry.   Co.         335,046  

18  21     Hill    City    Rv.    Co 

7  23     L.  Ch.  &  Moriah  R.  R.  Co. 

14  18     Middlet.  &  Un'nv.  R.  R.  Co. 

57  64     Tallulah    Falls    Ry.    Co 

Northwestern   Coal  Ry.  Co. 
""  eral   Range   R.   R.   Co.. 

c'k    &    Calu.    R.  R.    Co 775,000 


f  Min 


301,104 
853.020 
389,847 

1,808,822 
77,500 

2,849,177 


42,000 


239.261,346  239,147,659  202,872.676  194,928,036 
335,046     335,080   1,010,765     78S,780 


301,104 
853,020 
389,847 

1,308,822 
77,500 

2,849,177 
775,000 


343,104 
853,020 
389,847 

1,808,954 
77,500 

3,879,195 


242,004 
460,026 
609.875 

1,684,651 
678,859 

3,317,151 
955.106 


513,866 

3,084,814 

787,812 


476.300 

50,000 

400,000 

150,000 

323.400 

1,000.000 

1.500,000 

350,000 


2,306,391 

325,000 


87  152  I  Mineral    Range    R.    R.    Co. 

I    (Total  for   Val.   Docket)..  2,849,177 

8  9     Eay  Point  &  Clay.  R.  R.  Co.  136,000 

2  6     The  Troy  Union  R.  R.  Co.  1,082,305 

11           12     Augusta    Northern    Ry 140,576 

77  89     Danville    &    West.    Ry.    Co.  1,978,347 

15  35     Will'n   &   Pond  Cr.  R.  R.  Co.  1,222,044 

4           10     Augusta    Belt    Ry.    Co 95,000 


3,624,177 
136,000 

1,084,046 
140.576 

1,978,347 

1,222,004 
95,000 


3,879,195 
138,000 

1,082,305 
140,576 

1,979,127 

1.222,004 
95,000 


4,272,257 
225,299 

1,195,761 
178,609 

2,082,667 

1,247,947 
73,127 


150,000 
30,000 

368^600 
50,000 
65,000 


97,390 

165,750 

2,297,774 

1,453,038 

6,147 


Valuatii 


Note  1. — Italics  ours  in  these  tabulation; 

Note  2. — Items  in   "Capitalization"  colun 

Note  3.— Where    a    number    of    carriers 
set   up   in   the   name   of   the  owner,   but   the   total   amoun 

Note  1.— The  figures  in  the  column,  "Accounting  Section's  Restatement,"   represent   the  amount    reported    bv   the   Commission   after   an   examination   of 
the  carriers    books,  and  an  attempted   restatement   of  Account  701   in  conformity   with   its   present  accounting  rules  and  methods.      This  column   should  not 


not  being  made  by  systems, 
should  not  be  totaled,  as  some   duplications  are  present. 

eluded    in    one    valuation   docket  the  details  of  the  property  "Used  .but  not  Owned" 


included    in   the  totals 


this    classificatii 


are  not  in  all  cases 


estimating  cost   of   reproduction 


be  totaled 

Note  5. — Unit   prices    used 
June    30,    1914. 

tThese   figures   are   very   close   approximations.      A   small   amount  of  undivided   join 
and  not   allocated.     To   this  extent  a   slight   duplication   of  mileage  occurs  in  the    totals. 


and   cost   of   reproduction    less   depreciation 


lileagc 


included    in   the 


e  those   termed   normal   prices  as  of 
lileage  of  some   of  the  joint  owners 


The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  is  reported  a  loser  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  by  a  flood  in  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna 
river,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  3  and  4,  the  total  losses  of  which 
are  said  to  aggregate  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  loss  of 
the    Hudson    Coal    Company   is    given    as   $600,000. 

J.  S.  Dennis,  head  of  the  natural  resources  department  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  engaged  by  the  provincial  government 
of  British  Columbia  to  make  a  survey  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway.     This 


line  is  now  in  operation  from  Squamish,  B.  C,  at  the  head  of 
Howe  sound,  northeast  to  Quesnel,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cariboo 
district,  and  has  recently  been  graded  between  Quesnel  and  Prince 
George,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  government  is  con- 
sidering a  proposal  to  build  from  Prince  George  into  the  Peace 
river  country  to  a  connection  with  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  & 
British  Columbia,  which  is  now  being  extended  from  Spirit  river, 
Alberta,  to  Pouce  Coupe,  B.  C.  Reports  on  the  engineering,  op- 
erating and  traffic  conditions  of  the  P.  G.  E.  have  already  been 
submitted. 
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Report  on  Collision  Near  Plains,  Kan. 

Tim  Interstati  Commerci  Commission  has  issued  a 
report  on  a  collision  of  passenger  trains— No.  311 
westbound   and   N  stbound — on  the  Chicago, 

Rock  Island  iV  Pacific  near  Plains.  Kansas,  on  April  19,  in 
which  both  enginemen  were  killed  and  four  passengers  and 
two  employees  were  injured. 

Improper  handling  of  a  train  order  at  Kismet,  -even  miles 
Plains,  i-  given  b)  the  inspector  as  the  cause  of  the 
collision,  which  occurred  about  2  a.  m.  in  clear  weather;  yet 
both  locomotives  had  electrii  headlights  burning  brightly 
and  the  line  of  road  is  perfectly  straight  for  seven  miles  or 
more. 

Each  tram  consisted  of  a  locomotive  and  three  cars  and 
was  moving  at  something  between  20  and  4i>  miles  an  hour. 
In  each  train  the  baggage  car  was  telescoped  by  the  tender 
for  the  full  length  of  the  tender;  hut  the  passenger  I  ars  were 
1.  The  locomotives  were  damaged  hut  remained 
upright.  The  firemen  were  thrown  off,  or  jumped  off,  and 
were  seriously  injured.  Each  of  them  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  approach  of  the  opposing  train  until  he  felt 
the  application  of  the  air  brakes,  at  which  time  the  opp 
train  was  only  a  few  rods  distant;  and  neither  could  give 
any  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  enginemen  sooner  to  set  the 
brakes. 

The  enginemen  and  firemen  of  both  train-,  before  departing 
from  Plains  and  from  Kismet,  respectively,  observed  the 
headlight  of  the  opposing  train  and  in  each  case  commented 
upon  the  fact;  and  thought  that  the  opposing  train  was  wait- 
ing at  the  next  station. 

The  inspector's  account  of  the  sending  and  delivery  of  the 
train  orders  is  long  and  filled  with  many  details.  The  order 
in  question  was  No.  211,  form  31.  Orders  on  this  form  are 
made  complel  I   '      and  the  station  operator 

i-  responsible  for  getting  the  conductor's  signature.  When 
the-  train-order  signal  is  displayed,  a  train  must  not  leave 
without  a  clearance  card  specifying  the  numbers  of  the 
which  are  delivered  with  it;  and  if  the  orders  are  on 
form  SI .  the  operator  must  repeat  this  clearance  card,  includ- 
ing the  number-  of  the  order-,  to  the  dispatcher  before  de 
Imnnu'  it;  but  with  form  1°  this  repetition  is  not  required. 

The  trouble  occurred  at  Kismet.  Eastbound  stock  train. 
extra  No.  1913,  was  waiting  at  Kismet  for  train  Xo.  .-ill. 

To  help  1913,  Traiii  Dispatcher  Forsyth  had  telephoned 
to  Operator  Noland.  at  Kismet,  at  his  house,  requesting 
him  to  report  for  duty  at  the  Station.      When  Noland  rea.  hed 

the  office,  about  2  a.  m.,  order  No    110,  Form  .>l.  was  issued 
providing  that  train-  1913  .mil  311  should  meet  at  Plains. 
!  order  No.  211,  form  .;i .  i  hanging  the 
meeting  point  of  th  trains  from  Kismet  to  P]  tins, 

and  permitti  ight  to  run  .dead  of  No    312   from 

Kismet  to  Plains     Then,  a  little  later,  he  sent  a  noes 

the  operator  at  Kismet  to  regard  this  last  order  as  form  I1'; 
and    tlii-    allowed    Noland    to   deliver    the    order    to    V  I 

:t   having  hi-  clearance  card   approved   by   the  dis 

pat  her. 

1  1     was    delivered,    the    .  oiidm  tor    of    the 

Freight  decided  that  he  must  go  behind  th  train 

When   the  dispatcher   learned   tin-   he   issued   order   V.     'I 

form    >i.  addressed  to  the  operata   at   Plains,  and  to  the 
■  •  oid  the  freight  at  Kismet,  annullii  10  ami 

■  it  m  the  meantime  departed,  expi   toe.;  to 

meet  train  No     11  at  Plains,  i rdingtoorder  'li 

1    that    in   view  of   the    fa.  t   that   or.h  I 

-id\  to  himself  and  to  the  Freight  he 

oked  the  fai  t  that  ted  tram  No    'i  '      Not 

until  he  reported  the  departure  of  tram   No    112   was  the 

I  he  trim  dispatl  her  and  '  tpt  t.",„    \,,1  m,| 

■.,  the  .  onversations  wbi<  h  they 


had  held,  and  it  appears  that  Forsyth  intended  to  have  order 
No.  211  delivered  as  form  \'>  only  to  the  freight;  for  the  pas- 
senger  train  he  expected  it  to  be  delivered  as  a  31  order;  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had  authorized  it  to  be  de- 
livered to  both  trains  as  a  19.  The  operator  at  Plains  re- 
ceived  the  annulment  order  just  in  time  to  deliver  it  to  No. 
311  at  2  :  26  a.  m. 

As  to  whether  the  message  changing  the  form  of  ord.  i  \ 
211  confined  this  authority  to  the  freight  train,  the  dispatcher 
and  the  operator  tell  conflicting  stories;  but  whether  the 
operator  did  or  did  not  make  an  eror  in  copying  the  mi  I 
the  changing  of  the  status  of  the  order  by  any  other  method 
than  the  transmission  of  a  new  order,  was  entirely  unwar- 
ranted; therefore  it  is  held  that  the  dispatcher  must  bear  tin- 
responsibility  for  the  collision.  The  informal  message  was 
irregular,  but  the  operator  and  the  passenger  conductor  are 
not  criticized  for  acting  on  such  instructions  from  the  dis- 
patcher,  their  immediate  superior  officer. 

Had  Noland  been  alert  he  probably  would  have  discovered 
the  dangerous  situation;  but  if  his  mind  was  not  bright  the 
condition  is  held  to  be  explainable  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  (ailed  out  of  bed  that  night  once  before,  at  11  o'clock. 
His  regular  tour  of  duty  is  from  8:30  a.  m.  until  5:30  p.  m., 
with  one  hour  out  for  luncheon.  When  Noland  reached  his 
office  at  two  o'clock  he  failed  to  light  the  lamp  in  the  train 
order  signal,  or  to  display  any  light  indicating  that  he  had 
train  orders  to  be  delivered.  This  practice  of  awakening 
operators  from  their  sleep  is  denounced  as  dangerous. 

The  report  conclude^  with  the  statement  that  the  dispatcher 
was  a  telegrapher  of  experience.  He  had  been  train  dis- 
patcher  about  10  months. 


I.  C.  C.  Air  Brake  Hearing 

Adjourned  Until  July 

DURING  I  in  SECOND  WEEK  of  the  hearing.  Spent  er  G. 
Neal,  chief  engineer,  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake 
Company,  was  on  the  stand  for  two  days.  He  was 
followed  by  J.  E.  Grant,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Explosives.  Other  witnesses  called  by  the  Automatic  Straight 
\ir  brake  Company  were  II.  B.  M.Tarlaiid  and  George  L. 
Fowler,    consulting    engineer-,    and    A.    J.    Sthuylcr.    general 

tar  inspector,  Virginian  Railway. 

The   tir.-t   two  witnesses   presented  by  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  were  W.  S.  Bartholemew,  vice-president, 

and  George  W.  Wildin,  general  manager.  I'hey  were  fol- 
lowed b)  I  W.  How.  Erie;  .1.  F.  Gannon,  New  York  Cen- 
tral; P.  J.  I.angan.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  and 

I       IVrwilliger.  New    York,   New   Haven  &   Hartford. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Prake  side  of  the  case  was  closed 
with  evidence  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Dudley,  Yale  University  (for- 
merly thief  engineer  \\  \  B  Co  |,  and  C  C,  Farmer, 
director  of  engineering,  W.  A.  B.  Co.    The  onlj   witness  for 

the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company  Was  B,  J,  Minnier.  local 
manager. 

Others   who  appeared   were   J,    H.   Phillips,   who  described 

a  metallic  hose  connector,  and  W  H  Sauvage,  who  requested 
permission  to  describe  bis  air  brake  system  and  also  the 
automatii  -la.k  adjuster  made  by  the  Gould  Couple* 
( lompany, 

The  hearing  was  adjourned  on   Monday   night,  Mn    29, 
to  a  date  to  be  fixed  some  time  in  Jul)      I'hi-  recess  will 

enable  the  r. nlro.nl-  to  go  over  the  record  and   prepare  their 


I  mi  ■  rii  too  i.«m  Wi-ims  has  motel  it-,  division  hoad- 
■iii.irtrrv  in  Si  Paul  from  thr  Commerce  building  to  its  t»-w 
buildin  'ii. 1  \\  ...  ,|  jti 


Shifting  of  Bridge  Pier  Stopped  After  35  Years 

Interesting   Story  of  Efforts  to  Abate  Movement  Under  Large 
Span,  Caused  by  an  Unstable  Hillside 

By  M.  F.  Clements 
Bridge    Engineer,    Northern    Pacific,    Si.    Paul,  Minn. 


The  Northern  Pacific  was  built  into  Bismarck,  Dakota 
territory,  in  1873  and  was  constructed  west  from  Man- 
dan  in  1880.  In  1881  the  location  of  a  bridge  over 
thi  Missouri  river  was  fixed,  and  the  substructure  started 
and  in  1882  the  bridge  was  completed.  The  bridge,  as  first 
built,  consisted  of  three  400-ft.  through  pin-connected  whip- 
pie  truss  spans,  two  113- ft.  deck  pin  connected  spans  and 
1,500  ft.  of  timber  trestle.     The  trestle  was  filled  later. 

Long  spans  were  selected  on  account  of  the  absence  of  rock 
in  the  river  bed  as  a  foundation  for  the  piers,  the  government 
requirement  for  a  clearance  of  50  ft.  above  water  level  and 
conditions  which  exist  at  the  time  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
river.  Cross  sections  of  the  Missouri  river  a  number  of 
miles  north  and  south  of  this  crossing  show  a  bluff  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  a  flat  on  the  opposite  side,  with  a  bluff 
beyond.  At  the  Bismarck  bridge  the  bluff  is  on  the  east 
side,  and  a  low  flat  on  the  west  side  extending  into  the  valley 
of  the  Heart  river  at  Mandan.     The  bed  of  the  river  consists 


Portland  cement  concrete  footing.  Its  base  as  first  con- 
structed was  50  ft.  by  24  ft.  and  18  ft.  thick.  The  pressure 
on  the  base  was  5,690  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  excavation  was 
carried  down  through  a  hard,  dense  blue  clay  for  the  full 
depth  without  the  use  of  a  pump,  although  the  bottom  of  the 
base  was  16  ft.  below  the  water  surface. 

Practically  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the  bridge 
Pier  I  has  moved  intermittently  toward  the  river.  There 
was  no  settlement  in  the  pier  which  could  be  measured  and 
the  whole  movement  was  horizontal.  A  chart  shows  the 
total  movement  of  the  pier  from  1883  to  date.  From  1883 
to  1888  the  measurements  were  not  made  accurately  for  in- 
dividual months  or  years.  From  1888  to  1905  the  measure- 
ments were  made  at  the  ends  of  trusses  with  no  adjustment 
for  temperature.  The  record  from  1905  to  1910  is  incom- 
plete, but  in  1910  measurements  were  taken  with  a  tested 
tape  and  the  change  in  method  of  measuring  accounts  for  the 
eastward  movement  recorded  on  the  chart.     The  expansion 
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Graphical   Record  of  the   Movement  of  the   Pier 


of  a  fine  sand  and  silt  on  top  of  a  hard  blue  clay  which  lies 
from  zero  to  100  ft  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Unusual  ice  conditions  exist,  caused  by  the  different 
climatic  conditions  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone, 
break  up  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Missouri  river 
at  Bismarck  and  the  result  is  a  succession  of  ice  gorges  and 
accompanying  high  water.  The  ice  gorges,  which  sometimes 
measure  20  ft.  in  depth,  cause  a  very  heavy  scour  in  the 
sand  bed. 

The  piers  supporting  the  400-ft.  spans  were  founded  as 
follows : 

Pier  I  on  blue  clay  16  ft.  below  low  water. 
Pier  II  on  blue  clay  48  ft.  below  low  water. 
Pier  III  on  blue  clay  47  ft.  below  low  water. 
Pier    IV  on  pile  foundation  6  ft.  below  low  water 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge,  the  Bis- 
marck waterworks  was  established.  A  pumping  plant  was 
built  near  the  river  bank,  adjacent  to  the  bridge,  and  a  pipe 
line  was  placed  in  a  tunnel  just  east  of  the  approach  span 
and  leading  to  reservoirs  placed  on  the  bluff  east  of  the 
bridge.     The  reservoirs  were  completed  in   1886. 

Pier  I  was  constructed  of  granite  masonry  resting  on  a 


rollers  for  the  original  east  span  were  on  Pier  II  and  wood 
blocks  were  inserted  between  the  spans  to  prevent  movement 
early  in  the  life  of  the  bridge. 

The  movement  of  Pier  I  was  gradual  from  1883  to  1888, 
when  a  very  marked  increase  was  noted.  In  August,  1888, 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  wooden  blocks  between  the 
spans  on  Pier  II  and  move  the  center  and  easterly  spans 
westward.  The  east  span  was  moved  17  24  in.  at  one  time 
and  a  few  weeks  later  was  moved  an  additional  3  in. 

Situation  Became  Serious  in  1888 

In  September,  1888,  a  frame  bent  was  built  on  the  east  side 
of  the  pier  to  carry  the  approach  span,  and  in  August,  1888 
the  supply  pipe  between  the  pump  house  and  reservoir  of 
the  Bismarck  waterworks  pulled  apart  and  the  bluff  was 
flooded  with  water.  The  movement  of  the  pier  became 
serious  that  year  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  it. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  movement  occurred  on  a  plane  sur- 
face at  some  point  below  the  bottom  of  the  pier  and  plans  for 
stopping  the  movement  have  been  based  on  that  assumption. 
The  original  soundings  located  an  18-in.  vein  of  lignite  coal 
about  four  feet  below  the  base  of  the  pier  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  surface  of  the  coal  was  the  plane  of  sliding. 

The   plan    suggested    for   stopping   the   movement   of  the 
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bluff  was  to  construct  largo  concrete  dowels  which  would 
extend  above  and  below  the  plane  of  sliding  and  tie  the 
upper  mass  to  the  lower.  In  addition,  it  was  thought  best 
to  divide  the  slide  by  excavating  a  cut  into  the  bluff,  dividing 
the  north  side  of  the  bluff,  where  the  movement  was  greatest, 
from  the  south  side.  The  excavated  material,  a  total  of  24,- 
000  cu,  yds.,  was  deposited  on  the  river  side  of  Pier  I  to 
counteract  the  movement  of  the  bluff. 

In  making  the  excavation  for  the  concrete  dowels,  it  was 
reported  that  directly  on  top  of  the  coal  was  a  slippery, 
muddy  clay  from  ]  _>  to  1  in.  thick.  It  was  assumed  that 
this  substance  lubricated  the  top  of  the  coal  so  that  the 
overlying  material  could  slide.  The  dowels  were  located 
east  of  Pier  I.  24  ft.  and  30  ft.  and  25  ft,  and  40  ft,  on  either 
side  of  the  center  line.  They  are  25  ft,  square  and  contain 
approximately  400  CU.  yd.  of  concrete  each.  They  were  re- 
inforced with  railroad  rails  set  vertically  in  the  concrete. 
The  bottom  of  the  dowels  were  1 2  ft.  below  the  bottom  of 
the  pier. 

At  this  time,  an  effort  was  made  to  drain  the  water  that 
collected  in  the  crevices  in  the  bank.  On  the  completion  of 
the  work  it  was  found  that  the  pier  continued  to  move,  but  it 
was  assumed  that  such  movement  would  stop  when  the  mate- 
rial back  of  the  dowels  became  thoroughly  compressed.  The 
assumption  proved  to  be  erroneous  and  the  pier  continued 
to  move. 

From  1888  to  1895  the  movement  was  gradual.     In  1895 


erations  and  the  method  adopted  for  excavation  beneath  the 
footing  of  the  pier  consisted  of  tunneling. 

The  tunnels  were  driven  under  the  pier  in  the  direction 
the  movement  was  to  take  place.  The  openings  were  5  ft. 
6  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep  and  were  5  ft.  apart.  The  bottom 
of  the  pier  was  smoothed  off  by  stone  cutters.  Four  56-lb. 
rails  were  bolted  together  and  placed  in  an  inverted  position 
under  the  pier  in  each  section.  The  excavation  in  each  sec- 
tion was  filled  with  concrete  and  four  56-lb.  rails,  bolted 
together,  were  placed  on  the  concrete  so  that  the  rails  top 
and  bottom  were  separated  by  2-in.  by  18-in.  steel  rollers 
with  a  clear  space  of  one  inch  between  them.  The  upper 
rails  were  filled  with  concrete  before  placing  them  and  they 
were  jacked  into  position  and  grouted  to  the  masonry.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  rails  to 
bear  on  all  rollers  and  a  maximum  variation  of  1/32  in. 
was  obtained.  Five  tunnels  were  driven  in  all,  each  having 
two  sets  of  rollers,  there  being  a  total  of  1,020  rollers.  When 
the  tunnels  were  completed,  the  space  between  them  was  ex- 
cavated arid  filled  with  concrete  up  to  a  point  2  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pier,  its  weight  being  transferred  to 
the  rollers.  One-inch  wood  blocks  were  placed  between  the 
rollers  until  the  pier  was  ready  for  movement. 

The  movement  was  effected  with  the  aid  of  ten  screws, 
Ay2  in.  in  diameter  and  with  a  ~$  in.  pitch.  One  end  of 
these  screws  was  bolted  to  the  upper  rails  and  the  other  to 
steel  nuts  9J4  in.  in  diameter,  on  which  were  fitted  cast  iron 
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Screw    Rig   Used  to  Move  Back  the   Pier 


it  l>ecame  evident  that  the  leakage  of  water  from  the  Bis- 
marck waterworks  reservoirs  on  the  bluff  was  causing  trouble. 
\  -'Ties  of  tests  indicated  a  leakage  of  60,000  gal,  daily 
and  test  wells  showed  that  the  water  was  collecting  ill  hidden 
I  avities  and  drains  were  constructed  to  carry  it  to  the  river. 
In  18°7  three  pipes  were  Mink  to  determine  the  plane  of 
sliding  and  the  rate  of  movement  and  the  pipes  broke  from 
the  movement  below  the  bottom  of  the  pier.  In  that  year 
the  movement  had  reached  a  maximum  of  44  in.,  the  ap- 
proach span  was  supported  on  cribbing  buill  up  from  the 
ground,  and  the  400  ft  span  was  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  bi 

Decide  to  Move  the  Pier  Back 

In  make  the  pier  serve  again  as  a  support  ior  t » >th  steel 

-pans  and  correct  a  further  movement,  it  i  to  re 

build  the  pier  or  plai  e  a  new  footing  under  the  old  ami  move 

it  back  to  it-  original  position,    It  was  assumed  that  a  pier 

lepth  which  penetrated  the  material   below  the 

would  be  permanent     Consideration  was  given 

of   replacing  the  pier     If   the   pier   was 

rebuilt,  it  meant  plai  me,  both  nl  to  it  on  I 

work     A  pi  log  the  pier  was  adopted  and  the 

nally  completed  along  those  lines 

which  the  pier  was  founded  consisted  of 
■  hard  blui  on  one-inch  cubes,  when 

■ 
In   when  drj       fne  m  I  leal  for  tunnel  op- 


wheels  27  in.  in  diameter,  equippec  with  sockets  for  insert- 
ing levers. 

The  first  concrete  was  plied  in  January  1,  1S98.  and  it 
was  completed  on  May  29.  At  the  time  of  moving  the  pier, 
the  wooden  blocks  between  the  rollers  were  removed  and 
force  was  applied  to  the  hand  wrenches.  It  required  two 
minutes  to  move  the  pier  '  j  in.,  six  minutes  to  move  it  1  in. 
and  nine  minutes  to  move  it  2  in  A  cave  then  occurred  in 
the  bank  on   the  west   Side  of  the  pier  and  the  pRSSUK   from 

Mh  completed  the  movement  of  the  pier.  In  12  min. 
it  had  moved  5  in.  and  it  continued  unaided,  stopping  at 
approximately  the  original  location.  After  the  movement  it 
was  found  that  163  rollers,  or  Id  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
I  B  were  removed  and  all  spai  es  under  the  pier 
tilled  witli  concrete  i  lie  uc-t  end  of  the  approach  span  was 
■  that  the  pier  moved   under  it. 

The  original  height  of  the  pier  n  The  new 

heighl  is  95J  it  The  total  load  on  the  rollers  was  estimated 
at   S.I  72.nnii  1|,     oj  532   lb.   per   in.  of   roller-      The  ,  on.rote 

m  new  footing  total  d  840  cu    yd 

The  Movement  Continued 
Although  the  new   pier  was  of  greater  depth  and  penetrated 

the  coal  seam,  the  movement  continued  In  1899  it  was 
■  16  in  and  in  1903  it  bad  increased  to  °  11/16  in.  The 
excavation  around  the  pier  remained  open  for  a  time,  but 

luall)     filled    Up    so    that    tht   pressure    of   the    moving 

bluff  acted  against  it    To  relieve  the  pressure,  an  excavation 
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was  again  mack-  in  1904,  when  the  pier  readjusted  itself  and 
moved  back  5 '  s  in.,  leaving  a  total  displacement  at  the  top 
of  4  9/16  in.  A  test  pit  sunk  at  the  south  end  of  the  pier 
to  the  junction  of  the  new  and  the  old  footings  exposed  a 
crack  between  them  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  footing 
course  had  not  been  moved. 

In  June,  1903,  a  test  disclosed  a  leakage  of  100  cu.  ft. 
per  hour  in  the  water  company's  reservoirs.  The  supply  pipe 
to  the  reservoirs  passes  under  the  track  east  of  the  bridge  in 
a  tunnel.  A  movement  of  the  bluff  caused  the  pipe  to  pull 
apart  in  September,  1903,  and  the  leakage  found  its  way 
into  cracks  in  the  hillside  and  a  movement  of  2l/i  in.  in 
six  weeks  was  noted. 

In  the  winter  of   1903-1904  a   drainage  svstem  was   in 


except  the  east  abutment  was  u.-ed  to  support  the  new  steel 
but  the  sliding  of  the  bank  made  it  necessary  to  lengthen 
the  east  span  and  it  is  now  supported  on  piling  capped  with 
a  timber  grillage.  The  slope  beyond  the  steel  span  is  taken 
care  of  by  a  15-ft.  timber  span. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  1904  the  open  pit  back  of 
Pier  I  was  maintained,  but  it  finally  became  filled  with 
wash  material  from  the  slope  and  pressure  was  again  brought 
against  the  pier.   Previous  to  1904  all  measurements  of  move- 
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stalled  which  consisted  of  two  lines  of  perforated  pipe  ex- 
tending from  the  surface  and  ending  in  tunnels  built  into 
the  bluff.  The  pipes  were  to  collect  the  water  leaking  from 
the  reservoirs  and  carry  it  away  through  a  drainage  system 
into  the  river.  The  total  length  of  main  tunnel  was  1,180 
ft.  and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  north  side 
of  the  track  to  a  point  near  the  reservoir,  where  it  branched 
off  on  either  side.  The  tunnel  was  lined  with  timber  and 
when  first  built,  the  bents  were  four  feet  apart,  with  plank 
lagging  behind.  There  were  originally  180  bents  in  the  main 
tunnel,  132  in  the  north  branch  and  114  in  the  south  branch. 
In  making  repairs,  intermediate  bents  were  placed  and  in 
certain  parts  they  are  now  together,  so  that  lagging  is  not 
required. 

Between  1904  and  1911  there  was  practically  no  move- 
ment in  the  pier.  In  the  meantime  the  superstructure  had 
become  too  light  for  heavy  power  and  new  steel  designed  for 
E-S2  loading  was  placed  in  1905.    All  of  the  old  masonry 


General  Elevation  of  the  Bridge  Showing  Conditions 
Since  1917 

more.    During   the  winter  months  the  pier  was  stationary, 
so  that  in  1917  the  movement  exceeded  one  inch  per  month. 

Movement  Again  Serious 

It  became  evident  that  something  would  have  to  be  done 
to  stop  the  movement,  or  a  support  provided  for  the  spans 
meeting  on  the  pier.  The  expansion  bearings  of  both  spans 
rest  on  Pier  I  and  the  movement  was  taken  care  of  by  adjust- 
ing the  rollers.  Plans  were  prepared  for  building  a  new  pier 
east  of  the  present  one  and  joining  the  two  at  the  top  with 
a  concrete  girder,  which  would  provide  a  flat  surface  30  ft. 
long  that  could  move  under  the  supports  of  the  span. 

The  excavation  for  such  a  pier  was  made,  requiring  a  pit 
50  ft.  by  40  ft.  for  the  full  depth  of  the  foundation.  By 
constructing  a  cofferdam  in  such  a  way  that  pressure  does 
not  bear  against  the  existing  pier,  it  has  remained  stationary 
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and  the  pit  will  be  left  open  during  the  life  of  the  timber 
in  the  cofferdam.  This  method  of  maintaining  the  pii 
proved  very  satisfactory.  There  has  been  no  movement  from 
ber,  I'M  7.  to  date.  The  question  of  building  a  new 
sliding  pier  is  still  open  and  future  developments  will  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  best  to  build  such  a  pier  or  renew  the 
cofferdam. 

The  early  method-  used  to  maintain  the  pier  were  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  bluff  is  moving  on  a  plane  sur- 
faee  and  that  the  movemenl  1m-  been  aggravated  by  the 
leakage  of  water  from  the  city  reservoirs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bluff  is  moving  and  that  the  water,  either  from 
spring  or  the  reservoirs,  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
rate  of  movement,  hut  the  theory  that  the  movement  is  on  a 
plane  surface  i-  probably  erroneous.  The  movemenl  of  tin 
Muff  is  greatest  at  the  surface  and  decreases  to  zero  some- 
where near  the  bottom  of  the  pier.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  16- ft .  timber  span  at  the  east  end  of  the 
L40-ft.  span  moved  about  14  ft.  from  1904  until  I'M  7  and 
ttom  of  the  pier  moved  2d  in.  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

The  movement  has  been  zero  in  the  winter  months,  with 
the  greatest  monthly  movement  immediately  after  the  spring 
break-up  of  ice.  It  is  probabl)  caused  by  the  deep  scouring 
of  the  sand  which,  for  short  periods,  is  scoured  to  the  surface 
of  the  clay  and  deposited  again  as  the  high  water  recedes. 
During  the  time  the  prc.-.-urc  of  the  sand  is  removed,  the 
bluff  seeks  a  new  position  of  equilibrium  by  moving  towards 
the  river.  The  movement  is  in  the  nature  of  a  flow  with  the 
-t  movement  at  the  surface,  Efforts  to  -top  the  move- 
ment of  the  bluff  have  proved  to  he  of  no  avail  and  the 
problem  of  maintaining  the  pier  can  only  he  met  by  removing 
tin-  pressure  against  it. 


Railroad  Legislation  in  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Tumi     RAILWAY    BILLS    were    passed    by    the    HouSl     oi 
Representatives  last  week  but  practically  no  progress 
i-    being    made    toward    action    on    the    various    hills   to 
amend    the     I  tion    Act.    which    have    been    rather 

numerous  and  which  have  been  the  subject  oi  extensive  hcar- 

ingsbei       H  ind  S mmittees;  and  it  now  appears 

nun  will  result  at  this  session.     The  bills 
;  ii     House  were  the  valuation  hill,  already  passed 
trike  out  of  the  valuation  act  the  require- 
ment  that    tlie    Int  Commission    report    the 
ondemnation  or  of  purchase  of  railroad  lands;  a  bill 
n  i.d    bribery,    which    includes    penalties 
against   bribing   switchmen,   etc.,  to   furnish   <ar-.   and   an 

i, lent    to    the    law    Which    deal-    witli    freight    pilfering 

ivide  that  the  interstate  character  of  a  shipment 

may  be  established  by  waybill  evidence.      The  latter  two  bills 

not  yet  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  held  another 

meetin  |  tpper  and  Nicholson  bills 

to  i       J  the  rate  provision-  of  tlie  transportation 

I    re-tore  tin    pOWen   of   -tate  i  oinmi  — ion- ;    hut    it    took 

on  and  it  is  understood  that  members  of  the  committee 

have  decided  informally  to  make  no  report  on  these  bills. 

I      i         ■    ha-  given  v  proposes  to  move 

that  the  committee  he  discharged  from  the  consideration  of 

thej  may  he  brought  up  on  tin-  floor  of  tlie 

mmittee  has  held  leisurely  hearings  on 

milai  charai  ter,  and  on 

rd   Bruce  S«  .»tt.  of  tlie  (  bicago,  Burlington  & 

die  railroad  witnesses  in  opposition  to  the 

i|  the  membert  of  the  committee  -how 

,  Imrrv  the  i  I  he  .  omnuttee  fj 

,rt  out  a  hill  providing  for  reduced  rate  mileage 


books  hut  it  is  also  understood  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
hasten  its  passage. 

The  House  on  June  2  passed  by  a  vote  of  49  to  18  tlie  bill 
previously  passed  by  tlie  Senate,  S.  S39,  to  strike  out  of  the 
railroad  valuation  act  the  requirement  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ascertain  and  report  "separately  the 
original  and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or 
of    purchase  of   such    original    value."    of    lands. 

I  hi-  w.i-  substituted  for  the  House  hill.  H.  R.  6043.  The 
legislation  was  requested  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  state  commissions.  Representative  Merritt 
of  Connecticut  vigorously  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  settle  a  judicial  question  by  legislation  and 
he  pointed  out  that  under  the  present  law  the  commission  is 
required  only  to  take  the  information  into  consideration. 

Until  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  tlie  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  case  the  commission  had  not  included  in 
its  valuation  reports  any  figure  representing  tlie  excess  cost 
of  acquisition  of  land,  stating  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
anything  more  than  an  unreliable  estimate  of  what  it  would 
now  cost  the  railroads  to  acquire  their  lands.  Since  the  deci- 
sion it  has  been  reporting  such  a  figure,  based  on  a  system 
of  multiples  applied  to  zones  of  land  of  various  kinds. 
There  has  been  no  evidence,  however,  that  it  has  given  much 
weight  to  the  figure  so  ascertained  in  its  consideration  of  the 
element-  on  which  it  liases  its  findings  of  final  value,  and 
shortly  after  tlie  court  decision  it  asked  Congress  to  relieve 
it  from  reporting  the  excess  tost.  It  has  been  argued,  there- 
fore, by  those  who  favored  the  bill  just  passed,  that  it  was 
-  to  require  the  commission  to  make  such  a  finding; 
but  the  railroads,  at  the  hearings  on  the  bill,  insisted  strongly 
that  such  a  figure  should  be  stated  by  the  commission  for  the 
benefit  of  what  weight  might  be  attached  to  it  in  judicial 
dings  affecting  a  valuation,  and  that  without  such  a 
finding  a  court  might  delay  tlie  valuation  work  by  ordering  a 
report  to  be  made  over  again. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  10,768,  passed  by  the  House  on  June  1, 
to  punish  the  larceny  of  freight  in  interstate  commerce. 
amends  the  act  of  February  13,  1913,  to  provide  that 
tablish  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  character  of  any 
shipment  in  any  prosecution  under  this  act  the  waybill  of 
such  shipment  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  place  from 
which  and  to  which  such  shipment  was  made."  The  pur- 
pose of  tin'  bill  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  call  witnesses 
from  long  distances  to  prove  the  interstate  character  of  the 
shipment. 

The  House  on  June  1  passed  without  discussion  the  bill, 
II.  k.  10,159,  to  further  protect  interstate  ami  foreign  com- 
merce against  bribery  and  other  corrupt  practices,  without 
a  debate. 

I  lie   mileage   book    bill    reported    was   that    passed    by   the 

which   leaves  the   rate  per  mile  to  be  determined  by 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   with   an  amendment 

authorizing   the   commission    to   require    railroads   to    issue 

-i  rip  ,  OUpons,  le.i\  ing  to  the  determination  of  the  commission 
the  amount   of  mileage  to  be  contained   in   mileage  book-  ami 

authorizing  the  commission  to  exempt  any  carrier  from  the 

provisions  of  the  act  if  conditions  warrant  such  action.  Al-o, 
the   word   "interstate"   was   taken   out   of  the  bill. 

Representative  Newton  of  Minnesota  has  introduced  a  bill, 

II  K,    11,822,  t"  amend  Section  IS  a  of  the  transportation  act 

so  as  to  leave  out  anv  provision  for  a  definite  percentage  of 

return  but  Stating  that  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  the  op- 
portunity  of  earning  a   fair  return  providing  the  conn 

shall  have  reasonable  latitude  to  modify  any  particular  rates 
which  it  may  find  to  lie  unjust  or  unreasonable 


I  inn-sen     HCRSBS,    or    more,     arc     sought     in     western 

i  .ma, i ,   i.  i    shipment   to  B  tl  Champagne,  ex-membv 

oi  the   Dominion   Parliament,   ii  expected   to  tour  the  provinces 
shortly,  for  tin-  purpose,  acting  for  a  British  syndicate, 


Shopmen's  Wages  Cut  Five  to  Nine  Cents  an  Hour 

Labor   Board  Authorizes   Lower   Rates   of   Pay   for   Mechanical 
Forces  Effective  July  1 


Tin  Railroad  Labor  Board,  on  June  6,  authorized  wage 
reduction?  of  seven  cents  an  hour  for  machinists, 
boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  metal  workers,  electrical 
workers,  carmen  (except  freight  carmen),  molders,  cupola 
tenders,  and  coremakers  (including  those  with  less  than  four 
years'  experience),  regular  and  helper  apprentices  and  help- 
ers of  all  classes;  nine  cents  an  hour  for  freight  carmen, 
and  five  cents  an  hour  for  car  cleaners.  The  decreased  rates 
of  pay  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  simultaneously  with  the 
ises  previously  ordered  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees.  The  Labor  Board  also  found  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  shop  supervisory  forces  are 
such  as  not  to  justify  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  this  class  of 
employees  at  the  present  time. 

In  analyzing  the  wage  reductions  so  ordered,  the  board 
said  in  part: 

The  Labor  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  after  the  reductions 
made  under  this  decision,  shop  employees  on  the  railroads  will 
still  be  receiving,  as  a  rule,  a  wage  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  similar 
employees  in  other  industries. 

The  decreases  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  uniform  rates 
for  the  respective  classes  which  were  continued  by  Decisions 
Nos.  2  and  147.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  differential  between 
"freight  carmen"  and  the  other  classes  has  been  increased  two 
cents  per  hour  by  providing  a  decrease  of  nine  cents  per  hour 
for  this  class  as  compared  with  seven  cents  per  hour  for  the  other 
crafts  named.  The  Board  recognizes  that  there  are  certain 
branches  of  carmen's  work  that  require  the  service  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  for  the  classes  so  considered  this  decision  pro- 
vides a  decrease  of  seven  cents  per  hour.  It  is,  however,  be- 
lieved that  the  work  of  "freight  carmen"  is  not  of  a  character 
which  requires  the  service  of  men  as  skilled  as  in  the  other 
branches  of  work  coming  within  the  scope  of  carmen's  work ; 
therefore,  the  differential  between  the  minimum  rates  of  "freight 
carmen"  and  of  the  other  shop  crafts  under  this  decision  will 
be  increased  to  seven  cents  per  hour,  which  it  is  felt  is  just  and 
reasonable  considering  the  character  of  service  performed  and 
the  rates  of  pay  and  working  conditions  applicable  to  this  class 
of  employees  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  wage  order  by  the 
United    States    Railroad    Administration. 

It  will  be  further  noted  that  no  decrease  is  provided  herein 
for  "supervisory  forces."  The  Board,  after  due  consideration. 
feels  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  positions  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
rates. 

The  "Real"  Wages  of  Machinists  and  Carmen 

Based  upon  the  evidence  before  the  Board,  the  statistical  de- 
partment of  the  Board  has  made  a  study  of  the  comparative 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  herein  fixed  for  certain  of  the 
shop  crafts  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  paid  such 
employees  on  the  railroads  in  December,  1917.  immediately  prior 
to  government  control  of  the  carriers;  in  January,  1920,  just 
prior  to  the  termination  of  federal  control;  on  May  1,  1920,  the 
effective  date  of  Decision  No.  2;  on  July  1.  1921,  the  effective 
date  of  Decision   No.   147;   and  in   March.   1922. 

The  results  of  these  studies  are  as  follows : 


December,    1917    

fanuary.   1920   

May,   1920    

My,   1921    

Under  present  decision. 


Machinis 
50.5c 
72.3c 
85.3c 
77.3c 
70.3c 


Perce  n 


,c,e  of  In 
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January.  1920    

May,  1920   

July,    1921 

Under  present  decision. 

Increase    in 

[nnuarv,  1920 

May,    1920    

"       1921    

h,    1922    (latest  av 


Rates  Over   Decemi 
43.2% 


Carmen 

37.7c 

68.0c 

81.0c 

73.0c 

64.4c 

ER,     1917 

80.4% 
114.6% 
93.6% 
70.8% 


uly. 

Mil!  I 


Over    December,    1917 

40.0% 

59.0% 

26.7% 

it   data) 17.2% 


I   of  Increase  in   Purchasing   Power  of   Earnings  of   Subsequent 
Dates  as  Comf\rei>  with  December,  1917 

I,,1,,9,2,0    "•!%  41-2% 

20.8%  52.8% 

18.8%  45.7% 


Under  present  decision 


Although  average  hourly  earnings  of  machinists  are  below  the 
earnings  after  Decision  No.  2  was  applied  by  IS  cents  per  hour, 
their  value  is  6.9  per  cent  greater  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  average  hourly  earnings  of  carmen  are  below  the  earnings 
after  Decision  No.  2  was  applied  by  16.6  cents  per  hour,  but  their 
value  is  3.2  per  cent  greater  for  the  same  reason. 

The  cost  of  living  figures  set  out  in  the  foregoing  tables  have 
been  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  are  for  tne  latest  date  for  which  such  data  are 
available. 

Application  of  the  New  Wage  Scales 
The  decision  of  the  board,  as  outlined  above,  is  effective 
on  those  roads  and  with  respect  to  those  particular  classes 
of  employees  that  were  specifically  named  in  the  submissions 
made  to  the  board  by  the  various  railroads  and  the  various 
organizations.  The  decision  includes  a  long  list  of  railroads, 
indicating  in  each  case  the  classes  of  employees  affected! 
The  decreases  specified  in  the  decision  are  to  be  deducted 
on  the  following  basis: 

(a)  For  employees  paid  by  the  hour,  deduct  the  hourly 
decreases  from  the  hourly  rates. 

(b)  For  employees  paid  by  the  day,  deduct  eight  times 
the  hourly  decrease  from  the  daily  rates. 

(c)  For  employees  paid  by  the  month,  deduct  204  times 
the  hourly  decrease  from  the  monthly  rate. 

Labor  Group  Append  Lengthy  Dissenting  Opinion 
A  lengthy  dissenting  opinion  signed  by  the  three  labor 
members  on  the  board,  A.  O.  Wharton,  Albert  Phillips,  and 
W.  L.  McMenimen,  was  attached  to  the  board's  decision, 
this  group  summarizing  the  reason  for  their  dissent  as 
follows: 

C1)  .The.  wage  structure  for  the  transportation  industry 
which  is  being  built  up  in  this  series  of  decisions  rests  upon  no 
consideration  of  the  human  needs  of  the  employees  affected. 
These  human  needs  were  set  forth  by  data  and  witnesses  at  the 
recent  hearings  with  compelling  force.  The  majority  have  not 
considered  the  evidence  on  this  point,  nor  have  they  met  the 
issue  raised.  Their  failure  to  give  this,  the  most  vital  element, 
consideration  and  to  inform  the  public  impartially  on  the  subject 
vitiates   the  whole  decision. 

(2)  The  evidence  submitted  in  the  present  hearings  tended 
to  show  that  an  income  based  on  the  77-cent  per  hour  rate  does 
not  enable  representative  shop-craft  families,  with  the  most 
economical  management,  to  procure  enough  food  for  their  families 
or  to  maintain  their  own  efficiency.  This  evidence  included  a 
tentative  standard  of  living  expressed  in  terms  of  goods  and 
services  to  which_  mechanics  naturally  feel  themselves  entitled. 
At  the  current  prices  an  increase  in  pay  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  these  employees  to  secure  such  a  standard.  Without  any 
attempt  to  show  that  the  employees  affected  by  this  decision  are 
not  entitled  to  such  a  standard,  and  further  w'ithout  any  attempt 
to  show  how  families  can  make  good  the  food  deficits,  the 
majority  decision  further  reduces  the  ability  of  these  employees 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  families.  The  undersigned  dissenting 
members  feel  that  the  Labor  Board  must  initiate  a  study  which 
shall  determine  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  some  recognized 
standard,  that  it  must  use  the  results  as  a  basis  for  its  decisions, 
and  that  it  must  through  this  decision  transmit  this  information 
to  the  public. 

(3)  The  rates  of  pay  contained  in  the  award,  being  insuffi- 
cieirt  to  provide  for  a  family  of  five,  tend  to  substantiate  the 
position  taken  by  the  management  to  the  effect  that  wages  need 
not  be  established  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  a  family  of  this 
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size.  The  most  careful  and  comprehensive  investigation  on  this 
subject  shows  that  wages  which  do  not  provide  for  a  family  of 
that  size  mean  that  72  per  cent  of  all  children  in  families  re- 
ceiving this  w  inadequately  provided  for  during  at 
least  five  critical  years  of  their  lives.  Permanent  traces  of  this 
malnutrition  will  be  left  on  the  physique  of  the  next  generation. 

The  failure  of  the  majority  to  consider  the  real  merits 
of  the  case  has  created  a  wage  structure  which  lias  no  relation 
to  any   existiri  Based   on   evidence  in   possession   of 

the  Labor  Board,  the  minimum  for  the  industry  should  have  been 
nothing  less  than  fifty  cents  per  hour.  Without,  for  the  moment, 
questioning  the  justice  of  the  differentials  resulting  from  the 
majority  decision,  this  would  place  the  mechanics'  rate  at  least 
;h   as  87   cents  per  hour. 

(5)  The  ordering  of  a  larger  decrease  in  the  case  of  freight 
carmen  is  unjust  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  former  decisions 
of  the  Labor  Board,  in  ordering  such  a  change,  the  majority 
disregard  the  fact  that  any  difference  in  skill  which  may  exist  has 
been  alreadv  provided  for  in  the  5  cent  differential  which  dates 
from  the  days  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
Th.\  also  disregard  the  fact  that  under  the  classification  rules 
oi  the  Board  freight  carmen  are  mechanics  and  as  such  are 
entitled  to  the  minimum  rate  for  mechanics. 

(6)  The  raiis  of  pay  established  in  this  decision  will  mean 
to  the  employees  affected  lower  purchasing  power  and  lower 
standard-  as  compared  with  pre-war  years.  From  December, 
1917.  to  the  present  decision,  inclusive,  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment forces  have  suffered  a  constant  deficit,  their  wages  at  all 
times  failing  to  keep  pace  with  living  costs.  The  figures  cited 
by  the  majority  to  the  contrary  effect  are  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  true  facts  as  to  the  relative  earnings  involved. 

The  savings  to  the  railroads,  as  a  result  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Labor   Board  and  of  the  lay-off  of  men,   far   exceed  any- 
thing justified  by  the  savings  to  the  public  in  reduced  rates.     The 
\  ered  by  this  decision  alone  have  had   their   payroll 
cut  to  the  extent  of  $371,817,996  per  year,  as  hereinafter  set  out, 
based  on  numher  of  employees  in  service  as  of  December,   1917, 
while   the  total   payroll  cuts   due  to  decisions   alone   total   half  a 
billion    dollars.      During   the   last   six   months   of    1921,   the   total 
II    -lash,   including  the  lay-offs,  was  running  at  the  annual 
rate  of  Sl.AO.fOO.i'Oi.     This   diminished   purchasing  power  of  the 
.  es   as    a   group   appears    in    strong   contrast    with   the   in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  railroads  noted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  recent  opinion  and  by  the  financial  press. 

(8)  The  increasing  antithesis  between  profits  and  just  wages 
will  result  in  lower  morale  among  the  railroad  employees;  thus 
the  present  «  ins  will  not  result  in  economies  and  will 
prove  contra r)  to  the  real  needs  of  efficient  and  economical 
management. 

(9)  The  majority  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  function  for 
which  the  Labor  Board  was  created.     Such  decisions,  containing 

i  lanation  of  the   process  by  which   the  majority   arrive  at 

the    rates   established,    give   the    public    an    impression    that   these 

re  not  founded   upon  a   careful   consideration  of  the  facts. 

A   string  contrast  is  presented   with  the  decisions  of  other  wage 

boards,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 

II  as  with  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,  which  show  the  public  at  considerable  length  how  the 
evidence   was  weighed  and   the  conclusions   reached. 

In   the   light   of   the   Trai  x>t    it    is   the   clear   duty   of 

tin-    Board:       I  ir-t,    to    act    as    a    constructive,    impartial    body    in 

providing    mi  railroad   i  mplo  ei 

legitimate    human    ni  d    without    re. 

and.  ighten    ill'    public    so  that    through   the  dis- 

ordered   state    of    unregulated  !    the    confu 

they  shall  (»• 

ly  politic."    The  decision  in  question  fulfills  neithei  of  these 

Board  Estimates  "Savings"  at  $59,669,547.32  a  Year 

in  extensive  analysis  of  tin-  reasons  for 

the  d,  inion,  including  ■<  discussion  of  workers' 

for  the  present  wage  structure,  an  alleged 

lark  of  justification  for  the  majority  decision,  the  purchasing 

;  e  present  financial  situ  - 
of  the  carriers  and  their  ability  to  pay  higher  wages, 
the  effect  of  the  decision  on  the  morale  ,,f  the  eroplo] 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  as  con- 
i    by   tlx'   minority,    The   length   of   these  discussions 
■  .  r  in  which  they  are  presented,  pro- 
hibit   their    presentation    either    in    whole   or    in    |>art.    at   this 
time.    However,  til  ting  opinion   i-  com 

phteh    outlined    in   the  portion   quoted   al 

\  memorandum  prepared  by  the  statistical  department  of 


the  Labor  Board  estimates  the  savings  that  will  accrue  to 
the  i  arriers  per  year  by  these  decreases,  based  on  the  hours 
workeil  during  December,  L921,  and  January  and  February, 
1022,  will  be  $59,669,547. SI  The  same  statement  shows 
that  after  the  new  rates  are  placed  in  effect,  the  rates  of  pay 
of  supervisory  forces  will  be  five  cents  above  their  rates  on 
February  29^  1920,  the  rates  of  pay  of  skilled  workers 
(except  freight  carmen)  and  regular  and  helper  apprentices 
and  helpers  of  all  classes,  will  be  two  cents  per  hour  below 
their  rates  on  February  29,  1920.  the  rates  of  pay  of  freight 
carmen  will  be  four  cents  an  hour  below  their  rates  on  that 
date  and  the  rates  of  car  cleaners  will  be  ten  and  one-quarter 
cents  an  hour  below  their  rates  on  that  date. 

Labor  Leaders  Meet  at  Cincinnati  to 

Formulate  Future  Policies 

With  wage  reduction  orders  involving  practically  all  rail- 
way employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  mechanical 
departments  and  effecting  as  they  do  a  majority  of  railway 
employees,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  interest 
is  now  centered  in  Detroit  where  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  has 
its  headquarters  and  in  Cincinnati,  where  all  of  the  railway 
leaders  except  those  of  the  train  serviie  organizations  gath- 
ered on  June  6  to  formulate  their  future  policy  toward  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board. 

i  latest  reports  from  Detroit  indicate  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  brotherhood  leaders  are  carrying  out  their  an- 
nounced intention  of  submitting  a  strike  ballot  to  the  mem- 
bership as  the  result  of  the  Labor  Board's  wage  cut  order 
last  week.  The  returns  on  this  strike  referendum  will 
be  complete  by  July  1,  F.  F.  Grable,  president  of  the 
brotherhood,  said.  The  attitude  of  these  employees  toward 
wage  reduction^  was  indicated  at  a  meeting  of  general  chair- 
men representing  these  employees  ,,n  the  western  railroads 
who  met  recently  at  Chicago  and  voted  unanimously  to  re- 
ject the  Board's  decision.  A] 'proximately  75  union  i 
representing  18  railroad  systems  centering  in  Chicago,  at- 
tended this  meeting  and  messages  were  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men  on  many  other  roads  supporting  the 
stand  taken  by  Mr.  Grable  in  calling   for  a  strike  ballot. 

In  calling  the  meeting  of  labor  leaders  at  Cincinnati  on 
June  6,  B.  M,  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees 
Department  of  the  American   Federation  of  Labor,  said: 

"The  question  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  decisions 
now  being  issued  by  tile  Labor  Board  re-ls  entirely  in  the 
membership  of  the  different  organizations  \  do,  i-ion  re- 
ducing  wages,  which  are  today  insufficient  to  provide  the 
E  family  life,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
employees  affected  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
duty  of  the  union  executives  to  submit  the  matter  to  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  determine  upon  the  action  which 
will   best  protect  their  int. 

"The  meeting  in  Cincinnati  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

the  executive  officers  to  advise  with  each  other  as  to  how. 

in  conformity  with  the  laws  ni  their  respective  organisations, 

the   matter  shall    be   submitted    to  the   membership   for  their 

upon  it." 

I  in   net  result  of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  was  a  decision 

to    -end    out    a    strike    ballot    to   the   shop    employees 
by  the  Board's  last  decision  and  to  take  similar  action  in  re- 
tard   to   the    other    .lasses    of    etnplovees    w  luxe    wage    -calcS 
are  now  under  consideration  b\   the  Board  if  that  bodv  orders 
redtu  lions  in  their  rales  of  pay. 

The  submission  of  a  strike  ballot  to  the  shopmen  was 
authorised  on  June  7  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Feder- 
ated Shop  Crafts  in  session  at  Cincinnati      In  announcing 

the  ordering  of  a   strike  von    B    M    Jewell,  head  of  the 

••  d   '-hop  Craft-,  s.iid   in  part : 
\    strike  vote  is  now    being  sent  out  returnable  June  ,;0. 
"IU  no  stretch  of  the  facts  can  this  decision  be  justified. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  decision  was  not  reached  through  any 
consideration  of  the  merits  as  contained  in  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted. I  am  astonished  that  a  body  of  the  Board's  prestige 
and  dignity  should  be  willing  to  send  out  such  a  hastily 
dressed  up  and  obviously  unfair  apology  for  the  rates  of  pay 
awarded.  The  Board  was  offered  evidence  as  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life  for  families  in 
railroad  communities.  The  rates  which  result  from  the  deci- 
sion are  so  far  below  those  necessary  that  this  evidence  must 
have  been  ignored. 

"At  this  early  date  I  can  forecast  but  two  of  the  effects 
of  this  decision : 

''The  first  will  be  an  immediate  confirmation  of  the  belief 
among  our  membership  and  among  railroad  employees  in 
general  that  the  Labor  Board  is  not  an  impartial  court  created 
to  dispense  justice  but  is  a  body  created  to  help  the  railroads 
earn-  out  their  labor  policy. 

'•Railroad  employees  cannot  view  these  decisions  separately, 
The  highest  paid  man  must  be  ready  to  fight  for  the  lowest 
paid  man.'' 

Indications  at  the  Labor  Board  are  that  the  decision  af- 
fecting the  wages  of  telegraphers,  the  next  class  of  employees 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  wage  order,  would  not  be  available  for 
some  time  and  undoubtedly  would  not  be  issued  in  time  to 
become  effective  on  July  1.  The  principal  question  to  be 
decided  in  the  telegraphers'  case  is  not  how  much  money  shall 
be  paid  but  how  inequalities  of  pay  on  the  different  roads 
shall  be  settled,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  problem  will  take 
considerable  of  the  Board's  time  for  several  weeks. 

The  Board's  reply  to  Mr.  Jewell's  request  for  action  on 
disputes  between  the  shop  crafts  and  various  carriers  and  in- 
volving alleged  unauthorized  wage  cuts,  piece  work  and  the 
farming  out  of  shop  work  was  given  on  June  6,  the  Board 
setting  aside  June  8  and  26  for  the  hearing  of  evidence  in 
these  cases. 

Pennsylvania — Labor  Board   Dispute 

Before  Appelate  Court 

The  legal  controversy  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Labor  Board,  the  developments  in  which  have  been  described 
in  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age,  was  re-opened  on 
June  2,  when  hearings  were  held  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago,  as  the  result  of  an  appeal  from 
the  recent  decision  of  Federal  Judge  George  T.  Page.  Judges 
Baker,  Alschuler  and  Evans  heard  the  arguments  by  Messrs. 
Blackburn,  Esterline  and  W.  D.  Riter,  representing  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  and  T.  J.  Scofield  and  J.  B.  Heiser- 
man,  representing  the  Pennsylvania. 

In  making  the  closing  argument  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Esterline  held  that  the  Board  is  an  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment, analogous  to  the  president  or  committees  of  Congress 
and  that,  therefore,  the  Board  could  not  be  sued  or  enjoined. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  injunction  issued  by  the  Circuit 
Court,  restraining  the  Board  from  issuing  a  decision  inimical 
to  the  Pennsylvania's  interests,  stated  that  the  Board's  powers 
were  only  advisory.  He  therefore  declared  advisory  powers 
could  not  be  enjoined  any  more  than  the  President  could  be 
enjoined  from  submitting  a  message  to  Congress  or  a  con- 
gressional  committee  from  reporting  its   recommendation. 

These  contentions  apparently  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Judge  Baker,  who  frequently  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Esterline  and  said: 

"I  do  not  consider  that  that  question  is  involved.  The 
fundamental  question  is  whether  the  Board  acted  within  its 
jurisdiction  in  its  order  to  the  railroad  and,  if  it  did,  whether 
or  not  the  power  under  which  it  acted  is  constitutional." 

Mr.  Scofield  and  Mr.  Heiserman  for  the  Pennsylvania, 
argued  that  the  Board  acted  without  jurisdiction  in  issuing 
the  order  and  while  admitting  the  right  of  the  Board  to 
prescribe  just  and  reasonable  rules,  denied  the  Board's  power 
to  direct  how  the  rules  governing  employees  should  be  made. 


The  arguments  of  the  railroad's  and  the  Labor  Board's  at- 
torneys followed  the  arguments  which  have  been  made  in 
previous  hearings  in  this  case  and  which  have  been  outlined 
in  other  issues  of  the  Railway  Age. 

The  court  subsequently  took  the  case  under  advisement 
and  Mr.  Esterline  announced  that  if  the  Pennsylvania's  in- 
junction is  upheld  by  the  court  of  appeals,  the  Board  will 
carry  the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


Lovett  Denies  Railroads 

Controlled  by  Bank  Combine 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  testifying  on  June  1,  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  inquiry,  branded  as  "a  fabrication  without  any 
foundation  in  fact,"  charges  recently  made  before  that  com- 
mittee by  W.  Jett  Lauck  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  unions 
that  a  group  of  New  York  bankers  and  financiers  dominate 
the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  and  direct  the  railroad  managements  in  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel,  equipment  and  supplies  and  in  their  attitude 
towards  labor. 

"The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lauck,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
matters  within  my  knowledge,  is  the  most  misleading  and 
deceitful  narrative  I  ever  have  read,"  said  Judge  Lovett, 
who  added  that  Mr.  Lauck's  "ingeniously  worked  out  dia- 
grams and  charts  designed  to  show  the  alleged  control  of 
bankers  over  the  principal  transportation  systems  are  from 
beginning  to  end  an  invention  and  fabrication  without  any 
foundation  in  fact." 

"I  know  of  no  men,"  he  continued,  "in  any  important 
business  which  they  do  not  themselves  own,  who  are  as  in- 
dependent and  free  from  control  by  bankers,  boards  of  direc- 
tors and  others  (except  commissions  and  many  other  public 
regulatory  authorities  and  the  various  labor  organizations) 
than  the  presidents  of  the  principal  railroad  systems  of  this 
country  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  the  railways  in  their  charge,  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  therefor,  and  the  wages  paid  and  relations 
with  labor  employed  thereon;  and  this  same  independence  is, 
of  course,  carried  by  each  executive  when  he  acts  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives." 

Judge  Lovett  said  in  the  18  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  Union  Pacific  not  one  of  the  15  banking  and 
financial  institutions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lauck  has  ever  ex- 
erted or  sought  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  with  respect 
to  purchases  of  equipment  or  supplies,  wages  paid  or  the 
policies  to  be  pursued,  or  in  any  other  respect  whatsoever. 

"Eleven  of  the  IS  named  do  not,  according  to  our  records 
of  stockholders,  own  a  single  share  of  the  stock  of  any  of 
the  roads  composing  the  Union  Pacific  system,  and  the  re- 
maining four  own  altogether  $1,618,200'  par  value  of  the 
preferred  and  $61,900  of  the  common  stock  out  of  a  total 
aggregate  outstanding  of  $321,836,600,  though  I  believe  and 
hope  that  the  life  insurance  companies  and  others  acting  as 
trustees  own  large  amounts  of  our  bonds,"  said  Judge  Lovett. 
"The  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  widely  scattered  and  is 
held  by  over  50,000  different  owners.  No  one  person,  firm, 
corporation  or  institution  owns  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  our 
capital  stock. 

"I  state  now  and  as  broadly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  can 
that  during  all  the  years  I  have  been  a  director  and  officer 
of  the  railroad  companies  named,  the  management  and  poli- 
cies of  each  system  have  been  in  its  own  interest  alone,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  systems,  and  have  been  as  separate  in  all 
respects  as  if  there  had  been  no  common  directors;  that  there 
has. been  no  combination  or  common  control  or  direction  of 
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them;  that  none  of  the  banks  or  financial  institutions  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Lauck  or  shown  cm  his  exhibits,  and  no  other 

hank,  hanker  or  financial  institution  or  groups  of  such  hive 
controlled  or  sought  to  control  them,  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  policies  or  management  or  with  the  business  or 
affairs  of  any  of  said  railroad  companies,  so  far  as  I  know 
or  believe  except  in  lending  them  money  or  buying  their 
securities.  Where  hankers  were  on  the  boards,  they  were 
there  as  individual-,  the  same  as  other  director-  and  with  no 
more  influence  except  perhaps  as  to  when  and  how  best  to 
new  capital,  as  to  which  they  were,  of  course,  experts, 
and  their  expressed  opinions  were  heard  with  interest  but 
not  always  accepted."' 

Judge  Lovett  said  that  he  was  unable  to  find  in  Mr. 
Lauck'-  testimony  or  exhibits  any  facts  .>r  evidence  "to  sup- 
port his  unqualified  and  sweeping  charges  that  a  'New  York 
bank  combine'  through  a  'spread  of  control  of  25  railroad 
director.-  linked  together  99  Class  One  railroads  operating 
211,280  mile-  or  .s2  per  cent  of  the  country's  steam  trans- 
portation systems.'  " 

"I  am,  however,  not  surprised  at  such  lack  of  evidence 
for  I  know  tin  .  harge  i-  absolutely  untrue  and  consequently 
there  is  no  real  evidence  to  supjwrt   it,"   said  the  witness, 

Judge  Lovett   said   that   Mr.   Lauck   apparently   based   his 
charge    wholly    upon    the    fact   that   some    directors    who   are 
>    the   directors   of   one   company    are   also   director-   of 
others. 

"The  witness  fails  utterlv  to  distinguish  between  associa- 
tion and  combination,"  said  Judge  Lovett.  "No  body  sup- 
poses for  a  moment  that  because  men  belong  to  the  same 
church  or  to  the  same  club  or  play  golf  together  or  reside 
in  the  same  community,  or  commute  on  the  same  train,  or 
otherwise  associate  themselves,  that  they  are  in  a  common 
conspiracy  against  somebody  and  that  all  their  separate  in- 
terests are  brought  into  the  combination.  If  two  rival  and 
competing  merchants  or  hankers  happen  to  have  an  interest 
in  some  other  enterprise — a  street  car  line,  or  a  light  and 
power  plant  for  example — or  are  elected  directors  of  it  to 
represent  their  interest,  no  one  supposes  that  their  separately 
owned  stores  or  hanks  are  thereupon  combined 
compete. 

"No  hanker  on  any  hoard  of  directors,  or  committee,  or  in 

other  circumstances,  or  at  any  time,  or  place,  has  ever  given 

me  any  advice  or  -ought    in   any  way  to  influence  me  as  to 

Satjon  of  wages'  of  railroad  labor,  or  as  to  what  wages 

should  he  paid  to,  or  what  working  rules  and  regulations 

should  he  established  for.  or  what  if  any  contract  should  1"' 
made  with  railroad  labor,  or  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  policy  of  railroad  management  with  respect  to  rail- 
road labor.  All  the  bankers  with  whom  I  h.i  . 
thing  to  do  or  with  whom  I  have  conic  in  contact,  on  or  oft 
railroad  boards,  or  in  railroad  management,  have  shown  a 

friendly    attitude   toward    labor,    and    union    labor   at    that,    SO 
heard  any  expression  from  them  on  thi-  subject. 

I  t  the  bankers  are  no  more  concerned  about 

railroad  labor  than  are  other  wide  awake  c  iti/en-  and  mani- 
fest no  nion  interest  in  this  subject.  The  larger  private 
banking    firm-    m     New     York    at    which    much    of    the    dc- 

ii  levelled,  and  other  investment  bankers. 

own    little    if    an)     railroad    -lock-       These    banker-    do    not 

the  men  hant  1  ui\  >  goods 

to  -.11      1 1 1 >  ••   ->11  as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  buy  in 

order  to  buy  again,  for  their  profit  is  m  the  turn  over       What 

iiitrrr-t  have  they,  therefore,  m  the  railroad  wage  question, 
more  than  anv  othi  It  i-  the  stockholder,  and  on 

the  bondholders,  who  are  inti 

■  d  ' onclitici.  1 1  they 

expenses  nut}    mean  the 
if  their  prop' 

I    of    dire,  tor-    nor    banking    firm    or    group    of 
financiers  can  manage  a  large  railroad  system      Only  dts> 


aster  would  follow  such  an  effort.  Xo  board  of  directors 
on  which  1  have  served  has  tried.  In  no  business  is  or- 
ganization more  important  or  necessary.  It  would  be  folly 
and  disastrous  to  the  property  for  a  board  of  directors,  with- 
out any  request  from  the  president  for  its  advice  and  sug- 
gestion,  to  interfere  with  his  initiative  and  instruct  him  how 
to  deal  with  wage  schedules,  working  rules,  train  o[>erations, 
freight  rate  adjustments  and  other  matter  of  operation,  which 
neither  the  board  of  directors  nor  the  president  alone  can 
settle  since  they  are  all  matters  of  agreement  with  other-, 
after  infinite  and  most  complicating  negotiations  and  con- 
troversy. 

"With  reference  to  Mr.  Lauck's  charges  that  this  alleged 
'inner  group  of  New  York  banker-  and  financiers'  have 
combined,  through  control  of  directorship,  the  coal  industry, 
the  railroad  equipment  industry  and  other  industries,  so  that 
the  railroads  pay  without  protest  exorbitant  prices  for  such 
materials,  I  will  state  that  so  far  as  it  refers  to  any  company 
of  which  I  am  director  and,  as  I  believe,  to  any  others,  it  is 
absolutely  untrue.  We  have  paid  exorbitant  prices  in  recent 
years,  as  ha.-  every  individual  who  has  bought  anything,  but 
only  because  we  could  not  avoid  it." 

"Some  of  our  directors  (I  think  not  over  three)  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Clayton  law  were  directors  of  manufac- 
turing concerns  among  the  many  from  which  we  sometimes 
buy  materials.  Two  are  still  directors  and  interested  in 
such  concerns  but  in  one  such  case  we  buy  upon  public 
bidding  under  the  act.  and  as  to  tin-  other  we  discontinued 
buying  because  I  was  anxious  for  the  director  to  remain  on 
our  board. 

"No  director  of  the  Union  Pacific  or  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries since  my  connection  with  it  has  ever  influenced  or 
sought  to  influence  the  purchase  of  any  of  our  equipment, 
rails  or  materials  and  supplies  of  any  kind.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  railroad  directors  as  a  rule  do  not  know  when  or  from 
whom  or  how  railroad  purchases  are  made  except  in  some 
Cases  such  as  the  purchase  of  engines  and  cars. 

"  Ihe  only  function  the  board  ever  exercises  within  my 
experience  with  respect  to  compensation  is  to  require  its 
approval  of  salaries  in  excess  (usually  of  $400  or  $500  per 
month  and  exceptions  are  made  even  as  to  this  in  the  case  of 
train  service  employees,  some  of  whom  earn  that  much." 


The    "Collis    P.    Huntington."    Southern    Pacific    Locomotive 
No.  1,  the  First  Locomotive  West  of  the  Rockies — It  Made 
Trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Around  Cape  Horn 
on  a   Sailing   Vessel 


Missouri    <3&   North    Arkansas 
Resumes  Operation 

Dormant  for  Ten  Months — Restores  Service  In 
Five  Counties  Without  Transportation 

By  K.  H.  Koach 


One  of  the  Mills  Left  With 


On  July  31,  1921,  the  Missouri  &:  North  Arkansas,  a 
railroad  extending  from  Joplin,  Mo.,  in  a  southeast- 
erly direction  to  Helena,  Ark.,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 368  miles,  suspended  operation,  following  a  long 
series  of  difficulties  which  culminated  in  a  strike  of  its  em- 
ployees. The  suspension  of  activities  by  this  carrier  left  more 
than  145,000  people  without  transportation  service  and  lit- 
erally paralyzed  all  business  in  an  area  of  nearly  10,000 
square  miles,  with  property  valued  at  more  than  $10,000,000; 
it  was  also  a  detriment  to  an  equal  additional  area  in  that 
state,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  area  in  southwestern  Missouri. 
This  is  the  only  railroad  that  passes  through  Carroll, 
Searcy,  Van  Buren,  Stone  and  Cleburne  counties,  and  is 
also  the  onlv  rail  facility  available  for  the  citizens  of  a  con- 


Map   Showing    the    Missouri   &   North   Arkansas 

siderable  portion  of  White,  Faulkner,  Conway,  Hope,  Madi- 
son, Benton,  Boone,  Marion,  Baxter  and  Independence 
counties.  To  reach  another  railroad  many  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  40  to  75  miles  over  roads  that  are  almost 
impassible  except  during  the  late  spring,  summer  or  early 
fall.  The  Missouri  Pacific  is  the  nearest  road  on  the  north, 
paralleling  the  M.  &  N.  A.  about  15  to  60  miles  away.  On 
the  south,  where  these  two  lines  extend  in  the  same  general 
direction,  the  intervening  distance  varies  from  approximately 
60  to  100  miles. 

Federal  Control  Causes  Collapse 
The  period  of  federal  control  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas.  The  Railroad 
Administration  practically  doubled  the  payroll  of  that  com- 
pany and,  after  having  entangled  the  operation  of  the  road 
in   other  ways,   could   not   relinquish    its  hold   too  quickly. 


During  the  nine  months  that  the  line  has  been  dormant  sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  citizens  in  northern 
Arkansas  and  southwestern  Missouri  volunteering  to  patrol 
the  tracks  and  guaranteeing  to  prevent  further  destruction  of 
bridges  and  other  properties  of  the  railroad  by  the  strikers 
and  their  sympathizers.  Some  effort  was  even  made  to  raise 
a  three-months  payroll  by  popular  subscription  to  move  the 
materials  on  hand,  but  this  also  failed. 

Final  action  leading  to  the  restoration  of  service  was 
taken  in  two  hearings  held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  December  and  January,  respectively,  the  sec- 
ond of  which  resulted  in  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  rate  divi- 
sions and  a  loan  of  $3,500,000.  The  Labor  Board  soon  after 
authorized  a  25  per  cent  decrease  in  wages,  and  still  more 
recently  the  Arkansas  Railroad  Commission  consented  to  an 
increase  in  rates  on  grain,  grain  products,  petroleum,  cement, 
brick,  fertilizer,  ties,  salt,  packing  house  products,  merchan- 
dise and  coal.  With  these  concessions  the  company  set  about 
to  place  the  road  in  operation.  Upon  inspection,  the  property 
was  found  to  be  in  better  condition  than  was  anticipated, 
and  service  was  re-established  on  June  1. 

The  M.  &  N.  A.  Has  Had  a  Checkered  Career 
The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  all  its  trials  and 
tribulations,  has  had  an  interesting  and  unusual  history.  It 
first  came  into  existence  on  February  27,  1882,  when  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  Eureka  Springs  Railway  was  chartered 
to  construct  a  line  approximately  20  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  Seligman,  Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
to  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  a  popular  health  resort.  When 
completed,  it  was  the  only  railroad  tapping  a  territory  which 
comprised  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  entire  state  of  Arkansas, 
although,  of  course,  the  road  was  of  comparatively  slight 
importance  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  territory 
as  a  whole. 

About  1899  new  financial  interests  acquired  control  of  the 
Eureka  Springs  Railway  and  prepared  plans  to  extend  the 
line  from  that  point  to  Leslie,  Ark.,  a  distance  of  1 1 1  miles, 
which  extension  was  completed  in  September,  1903.  The 
new  owners  also  changed  the  name  of  the  road  to  the  St. 
Louis  &  North  Arkansas.  Nearly  $2,400,000  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  line  up  to  that  time,  and,  with  an  inadequate 
financial  return  derived  from  the  investment  during  the  few 
years  following,  the  venture  was  deemed  a  failure.  Never- 
theless, the  project  was  revived  in  1906  by  the  reorganizers 
of  the  St.  L.  &  N.  A.,  and  the  line  was  again  extended,  this 
time  to  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  about  178 
miles,  and  on  the  north,  from  Seligman,  Mo.,  to  Joplin,  a 
distance  of  61  miles,  the  extensions  being  completed  for 
through  operation  by  the  summer  of  1909.  The  company 
also  entered  later  into  equal  joint  ownership  in  the  Joplin 
Union  Depot  Company  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Southern. 

The  road  has  never  been  a  consistent  paying  proposition. 
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This  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  Imilt  for  speculative  purposes,  rather  than  for  efficient 
operation,  as  was  the  ease  with  many  small  roads  built  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  territory 
traversed  by  the  line  did  not  warrant  its  construction.  Sup- 
porters of  the  latter  theory  believe  that  feeders  or  extensions 
from  the  neighboring  trunk  lines  would  have  been  sufficient 
and  would  have  been  built  if  the  original  road  hail  not  been 
constructed.  Some  have  also  wondered  why  the  road  has 
never  been  taken  over  by  one  of  the  larger  trunk  lines.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  several  roads  have  made  inspection  of  the 
property  with  this  object  in  view,  but  these  investigations 
showed  that  it  was  poorly  located  and  constructed,  with  many 
sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades. 

The  road  was  sold  under  foreclosure  on  May  2(>,  1906, 
and  on  August  4  of  that  year  the  company  was  reorganized 
and  chartered  for  50  years  in  Arkansas  under  the  name  of 
the  Missouri  &:  North  Arkansas  Railroad.  From  that  date 
until  1911,  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  continued  to 
accumulate  annual  deficits,  the  net  operating  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  being  $20,652. 

On  April  1,  1912,  upon  the  application  of  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Trust  Company,  trustee  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds 
amounting  to  $8,340,000,  dated  July  1,  1906,  the  road  went 
into  receivership  with  W.  S.  Holt,  George  L.  Sands  and 
Jessi  McDonald  as  receivers.  On  March  4,  1914,  John 
Scullin,  who  was  president  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  appointed  a  receiver  to  succeed 
Mr.  Sands,  who  had  resigned,  and,  on  July  1,  1916,  Festus 
J.  Wade,  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  was  appointed  sole  receiver  to  succeed  the  three 
above  named.  From  that  date  until  the  end  of  1917,  Mr. 
\\  ade  operated  the  road,  during  which  period  a  surplus 
was  shown  at  the  end  of  both  years,  after  paying  operating 
expenses   and   interest   on   the   receiver's  certificates. 

The  government  assumed  control  of  the  road  on  January 
1.  1918,  and  three  months  later  raised  the  standard  of  wages 
to  conform  to  that  of  the  trunk  lines  generally.  At  the  end 
of  another  three  months  the  federal  authorities  returned  the 
M  &  V  A.  to  its  owners  by  telegram.  Upon  taking  charge 
the  receiver  found  the  forces  disorganized,  no  money  on 
hand,  wages  greatly  increased,  unadjusted  demands  for  back 
pay  increases,  and  operating  expenses  in  general  greatly  in 
of  the  operating  revenues  Conditions  went  from  bad 
to  worse  until  a  few  week-  later  the  director  general  of  rail- 
ro.nl-  offered  t < »  lease  the  road  from  the  receiver  for  $175,000 
ix-r  annum.  This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  owners, 
who  claimed  that  their  original  investment  was  more  than 
'i.OOO  in  addition  to  which  there  were  outstanding 
receiver's  certificates  of  more  than  $2,000,000,  without  con- 
sidering accumulated  interest,  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
tin'  lease  was  made. 

Under  federal  control  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
l'M'».  tin  road  sustained  a  deficit  of  $633,557,  the  propertj 
having  incurred  a  total  drfi.it  of  $956,482  up  to  and  includ- 
ing that  year.  In  March,  1920,  the  road  was  again  turned 
back  to  tlie  receiver,  tin-  time  under  the  six  months'  cuar- 
antv  provision  in  tli.-  Transportation    \  I      ["he  <■■• 

the  labor  i  oets  hai  ing  in  reased  to 

almost  twice  what  the]   wen-  before  the  Railroad  Adminis- 

\  i  rding  the  situation 

as  hopeli  w,  Mr.  W  er  and  on  Man  h  6 

of  that]     •  <      \    Phelan  was  named  receiver  and 

i       the  year  ended  Dei  ember  31 . 

1  .it  S 178,  th<  if  this 

Hinted  for  by  the  fad  that  $265,000  was 

d  from  the  government  under  it)  provision. 

Strike  Brings  Climax  to  Difficulties 

Th(  tit:  the  need  for  drastic  economy, 

n    1 .    1921,  after 


having  applied  for  and  received  permission  for  this  action 
from  the  federal  judge  of  the  Eastern  district  of  Arkansas, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  he  served.  The  reductions  were 
contested  immediately  by  the  employees  of  the  company,  who 
brought  the  controversy  before  the  United  States  Labor 
Board.  When  the  Board  remanded  the  dispute  to  a  confer- 
i  tween  the  management  and  representatives  of  the  men, 
the  latter  immediately  notified  the  officers  of  the  road  that 
the  employees  would  walk  out  unless  the  wage  reduction 
order  was  rescinded.  This  threat  materialized  on  February 
27,  when  the  enginemen,  trainmen,  telegraphers  and  station 
agents  left  their  work. 

The  strike  was  attended  with  considerable  violence  and 
the  property  of  the  company  was  seriously  menaced  and 
damaged,  although  traffic  was  resumed  on  March  24,  under 
armed  guards,  and  with  many  of  the  regular  employees  re- 
placed by  strike  breakers.  During  the  reign  of  terror  which 
followed  a  number  of  the  strikers  were  given  from  one  to 
six  months'  jail  sentences  for  abusing  the  strike-breaking 
employees.  Locomotives  were  damaged  frequently,  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  explosives,  and  firearms  were  brandished  and 
used  in  regular  outlaw  fashion.  At  first  the  citizens  within 
the  territory  served  by  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  were 
extremely  antagonistic  towards  the  strike  breakers,  their 
sympathy  being  with  the  original  employees  who  had  lived 
in  that  country  for  years  and  who  had  a  comparatively  large 
sum  of  money  invested  there.  However,  inconvenience  soon 
changed  their  minds  and  it  i-  -aid  that  a  number  of  the 
labor  agitators  were  later  deported  from  that  section  under 
threat  of  death. 

Receiver  Phelan,  after  a  nervous  breakdown,  resigned 
on  July  14,  and  J.  ('.  Murray,  then  traffic  manager,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  He  immediately  encountered  difficulty 
in  raising  the  July  payroll  of  $28,000  and  was  forced  to 
announce  on  July  22.  by  authority  of  the  federal  court,  that 
tin-  road  would  cease  to  function  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
This  gave  barely  one  week's  notice  to  thousands  of  people 
that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  only  rail  transporta- 
tion. The  Western  lie  &  Timber  Company  was  left  with 
250  carloads  of  ties  and  other  forest  products  on  hand 
awaiting  shipment  which  it  has  been  unable  to  move  since 
last  July;  the  White  County  Lumber  Mills,  a  subsidiary 
company,  had  200  cars;  the  National  Lumber  &:  Creosoting 
Company  between  100  and  400  cars,  and  several  cooperage 
concerns  reported  similar  shipments  of  perishable  forest 
products  awaiting  transportation.  It  has  been  estimated  thai 
altogether  more  than  3.000  carloads  of  freight  were  ready  to 
be  shipped  when  operation  was  stopped. 

M.  &  N.  A.  Not  a  Logging  Road 

The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  is  not  to  lx'  classified  as 
a  logging  road,  although  the  lumber  industry  is  its  principal 

of  traffic,  I'he  tonnage  of  forest  products  originating 
on  this  line  increased  from  60,951  in  1908,  to  395,390  in 
1913,  and  then  declined  to  234,108  in  1919.   Outside  of  the 

lumber  industrv.  leveral  counties  served  by  tin-  M    \  \    \ 

are  rich  in  mineral  deposits;  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  a  had  and  SUM 
mining  center,  I'he  area  between  Neosho.  Mo.  and  Wayne) 
produces  live  Stock,  wheat,  tlour  and  strawberries.  From 
Seligman,  Mo.  as  far  SOUth  as  Leslie,  Ark.,  live  stork,  tics, 
lumber,  vehicle  materials,  fence  posts,  dairy  products,  poul- 
try and  general  farm  produce  originate  in  considerable  quanj 
titles  lie    SOUth    cedar   posts   and    live   st,>ck.    and 

from  Boone  and  Carrol]  counties,  orchard  products  and 
strawberry  shipments  are  received, 

Joplin  and  Helena  are  the  two  largest  cities  on  the  line, 
Helena  being  the  third  largest  i  itv  in  Arkansas.  Harrison, 
the  nexl  largest  town  served  by  this  road,  is  located  midway 
between  Joplin  and  Helena  and  has  ,i  population  numbering 
but  a  few  thousand;  further  south  is  Hcber  Springs,  a  health 
resort  of  considerable  renown 
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Plans  for  Resumption  of  Operation 

The  security  holders  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas 
applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  Decem- 
ber  for  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  and  an  increase  in  their  division 
of  rates,  pledging  the  entire  railroad  property  as  security-  for 
the  loan,  and  stating  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  receiver's  certificates  and  debts,  place  the  road  in  con- 
dition to  operate,  and  provide  working  capital.  The  first 
hearing  before  the  commission  failed  because  eight  connect- 
ing lines,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  Sc  Texas;  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific; the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western; the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  the  Kansas  City 
Southern;  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  opposed  the  increased  divisions, 
denying  the  claim  of  the  petitioner  that  the  Transportation 
Act  permitted  such  action. 

The  M.  &  X.  A.  was  then  asked  to  provide  further  infor- 
mation, the  substance  of  which  was  presented  at  a  second 
hearing  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  January  16  to  20. 
At  this  time  the  road  testified  that  if  it  could  secure  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  rate  divisions  and  a  25  per  cent  decrease 
in  labor  costs,  it  could  operate  at  a  profit  and  repay  its  debt 
to  the  government. 

It  was  necessary — those  interested  in  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  claimed — that  favorable  decisions  be  received  from 
both  government  bodies  if  the  road  were  again  to  resume 
operation.  This  was  finally  accomplished,  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board  allowing  a  25  per  cent  reduction  from 
the  present  wage  scale,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  25  per  cent  increase  in  the  division  of  rates,  and 
a  loan  of  $3,500,000.  The  commission's  order  for  increased 
divisions  is  alone  expected  to  provide  additional  revenue  of 
$250,000  to  $275,000  annually.  In  the  Labor  Board's  deci- 
sion provision  was  made  for  any  surplus  remaining  after 
operating  expenses,  taxes  and  interest  on  the  government's 
loan  have  been  paid,  to  be  divided  among  the  employees  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  wage  scale  paid  by  other  carriers. 

A  new  application  of  the  Transportation  Act  was  advanced 
in  this  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  attorneys  for  the  petitioning  railroad.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  was  included  in  a 
group  of  railroads  whose  total  valuation  was  considered  as 
the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  such  rates  as  would  yield 
an  average  return  of  six  per  cent  on  the  combined  investment. 
The  petitioning  carrier,  it  was  stated,  had  earned  nothing  on 
its  investment,  while  the  connecting  lines  had  thereby  bene- 
fited by  this  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act,  and  had 
received  more  than  their  share.  This  was  held  to  be  true 
even  during  the  past  year  when  the  road  has  been  out  of 
service,  since  the  M.  &  N.  A.'s  valuation  was  included  in 
the  group's  total,  upon  which  each  road's  earning  capacity 
was  based  in  so  far  as  fixing  rates  is  concerned.  The  attor- 
neys further  contended  that  the  Transportation  Act  con- 
templated that  the  small  independent  carrier  was  to  receive 
the  same  return  upon  its  investment  as  the  larger  railroads, 
and  that  this  return  should  be  equalized  within  this  group, 
the  same  as  would  have  been  done  if  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  had  been  a  branch  of  one  of  the  larger  trunk  lines. 

Of  the  $3,500,000  borrowed  from  the  government,  $750,- 
000  is  being  spent  to  place  the  property  in  normal  condition. 
All  legal  matters  were  settled  on  April  10,  when  the  road 
was  sold  at  public  auction  at  Harrison,  Ark.,  to  the  Missouri 
&  North  Arkansas  Railroad  Company,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated under  a  new  50-year  charter  and,  on  May  6, 
when  the  commission  authorized  the  issuance  of  $3,000,000 
of  common  stock,  consisting  of  30,000  shares  of  $100  par 
value  each,  and  of  $5,000,000  first  mortgage  15-year  gold 
bonds,  the  latter  to  be  pledged  with  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  further  collateral  security  for  the  government 
loan. 

Several  hundred  men  have  been  re-employed,  although  the 


local  labor  organizations  have  refused  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion. However,  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  that  outside 
union  labor  will  decline  to  handle  interchange  freight  as 
was  first  reported.  Trainmen  on  the  connecting  lines  state 
that  the  striking  employees  surrendered  their  right  to  svm- 
pathy  when  they  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Many  of  the  former  employees 
have  returned  to  service,  and  the  Harrison  shops  are  now 
being  operated  with  the  full  quota  of  135  men. 

On  May  15  Mr.  Murray  announced  the  inauguration  of 
mixed  train  service  for  freight  and  passengers  destined  to 
and  from  points  on  the  line  between  Seligman,  Mo.,  and 
Kensett,  Ark.,  and  service  was  restored  over  the  whole  line 
by  June  1.  The  public  has  welcomed  the  return  of  its 
only  railroad  as  a  means  to  prosperity  and  normalcy  in 
place  of  the  primitive  mode  of  living  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  With  the  support  of  the  people  it  serves, 
combined  with  the  awards  from  both  government  regulating 
bodies,  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  should  have  no 
further  difficulties  in  performing  its  function  as  a  common 
carrier. 


Accident  Investigations — 

October,  November  and  December 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its 
tenth  quarterly  summary  of  accident  investigations 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  covering  the  reports 
completed  in  the  three  months  ending  with  December,  1921. 
This  pamphlet  of  27  pages  contains  reports  on  12  train 
accidents;  and  also  a  tabular  list  giving  condensed  informa- 
tion concerning  all  of  the  accidents  investigated  during  the  12 
months  ending  with  December  31. 

The  preceding  quarterly  summary  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  10,  1921,  page  1145;  and  the  one 
before  that  in  the  issue  of  September  3,  page  459. 

The  12  accidents  now  reported,  together  with  one  (Say- 
brook)   not  included  in  the  pamphlet,  occurred  as  follows: 

Derailment Pennsylvania     Edinburg,    Ind Sept  17 

Derailment N.   Y.,  N.    H.   &  H  .  .  .  Saybrook    Tunc Oct.  3 

Collision Pennsylvania Sunbury,    Pa Oct  7 

^o'ljsion Long   Island Bay   Ridge,    N.    V '.'.'.  Oct.'  26 

Collision Pennsylvania Manhattan  Tr..  N.  T Oct.  28 

Derailment Baltimore  &  Ohio Green  Ridge,  W.  Va Oct.  29 

Co   ision Delaware  &  Hudson.  .North  Albany,  N.  Y Oct.  31 

Collision Texas  &  Pacific Addis,    La Nov  9 

Caisson Texas  &  Pacific Camps,    Tex Nov'.  10 

Co    iaion Salt  Lake  &  Utah Taylorsville.   Utah Nov.  18 

Collision Oregon-Washington. .  .Celilo,    Oregon Dec.  1 

Collision Illinois    Central Woodmont.   Pa Dec  5 

Derailment Phil.   &   Reading Chicago,    III Dec.  14 

Following  are  abstracts  of  the  Bureau's  reports: 

The  first  report  is  that  of  a  derailment  on  the  Pennsylvania 
near  Edinburg,  Ind.,  on  September  17,  1921,  concerning 
which  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  after  making  an 
investigation,  disallowed  the  statement  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany as  to  the  cause,  declaring  that  it  was  the  failure  of  a 
bridge  pier,  w^hen  the  railroad  company  said  that  the  derail- 
ment of  the  train  before  it  reached  the  bridge,  from  some 
cause  unknown,  was  the  real  explanation. 

The  train  was  northbound  passenger  327,  which  left  Edin- 
burg at  8:52  p.  m.,  and  shortly  after  was  derailed  at  bridge 
No.  18,  while  running  at  about  30  miles  an  hour.  The 
engineman  was  killed  and  three  mail  clerks  and  two  em- 
ployees were  injured.  The  locomotive  and  the  mail  car,  with 
the  bridge  floor,  were  overturned  to  the  right.  The  trouble 
was  a  weakness  in  the  center  pier  of  the  bridge.  This  pier, 
built  of  native  limestone,  because  of  long  exposure  to  the 
elements,  had  been  weakened  by  exfoliation  and  disintegra- 
tion. This  masonry  was  built  67  years  ago.  By  successive 
stages  of  high  water  some  of  the  mortar  of  the  interior  of  the 
pier  had  been  washed  away  and  mud  had  taken  its  place, 

The  theory  of  the  railroad  officers  that  the  locomotive  had 
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left  the  rail.-  before  entering  upon  the  bridge  is  declared  to 
Ik.-  unfounded,  no  satisfactory  evidence  being  adduced  to 
support  it.  The  report  issued  b)  the  commission  contains 
halftone  engravings  of  photographs  of  the  broken  face  of 
the  center  pier  of  the  bridge  and  other  photographs  showing 
disintegration  of  limestone  ashlar  masonry  in  the  faces  of 
the  abutment. 

On  the  New  York.  New  Haven  ^V  Hartford,  near  Saybrook 
Junction.  Conn.,  on  the  morning  of  October  3,  about  2 
ound  Boston  night  express.  No.  32,  was 
thrown  off  the  track  at  tin  derailing  switch  at  the  approach 
to  tin'  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  engine  slid 
down  a  bank  and  lodged  on  it-  side.  The  train  was  moving 
at  about  30  miles  an  hour  and  five  cars  ran  off  the  track; 
but  no  person  was  seriously  injured. 

Ih.  signal  for  this  train  was  dear,  but  the  derailing 
switch  had  been  maliciously  loosened  bj  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown.  The  interlocking  had  been  overhauled  two 
or  three  months  before  the  occurrence  of  this  derailment  and 
the  government  inspector  found  it  to  be  in  good  condition. 
Examination  of  the  derail  shortly  after  the  derailment  dis- 
closed that  the  cotter  pins  had  been  taken  out  of  the  throw 
rod,  the  bolt  lock  and  the  facing  point  lock;  and  the  facing 
point  plunger  had  been  removed. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  on  October  7,  were  an  eastbound  freight  and 
a  following  train  consisting  of  two  locomotives,  1676  and 
1097,  moving  backwards.  The  locomotives  ran  into  the  rear 
of  the  freight,  crushing  the  caboose  and  doing  other  damage; 
and  the  fireman  of  one  of  the  locomotives  was  killed.  This 
collision  occurred  in  a  dense  fog  about  5:40  a.  m.  The 
freight,  moving  toward  Sunbury  yard,  had  entered  a  middle 
siding  and  had  stopped;  and  the  locomotives,  which  should 
have  passed  on  the  main  track,  entered  the  siding,  the  en- 
gineman  on  the  leading  engine  not  being  aware  that  he  was 
on  the  wrong  track,  lb-  had  passed  the  switch  on  the  indi- 
cation given  by  an  interlinking  signal,  the  arm  of  which, 
when  inclined  45  degrees  from  the  horizontal,  governs  move- 
ments to  either  trai  k.  The  signalman  had  neglected  to  change 
the  switch  after  the  passing  of  the  freight  train,  although  he 
had  ample  time  to  do  so.  The  inspector  places  the  blame 
on  the  engineman  of  engine  1676  (he  seems  to  have  had 
control  of  both  of  the  locomotives)  for  not  knowing  on  what 
trai  k  he  was  moving,  and  failing  to  move  under  control  while 
on  the  siding,  as  required  by  the  rule-.  The  engineman  ad- 
mitted   thai   his   failure  was  the  main   cause  of  the  collision. 

I    .   collision  of  Oi  tober    16  on  thi    I  ang   Island  occurred 

in  a   freight  \ard;  one  employee  was  killed  and  two  injured. 

I.     cau  failure  to  control  the  train  (a  locomotive  and 

a   caboose,   moving   backwards),   the  conductor  being   re-|x>n- 
Bible  for  the  lookout. 
The  collision  at  Ma nb  I         fer  on  the  Pennsylvania, 

f   28,  a   r.ar  collision  of  pa--enger  tr.iiti-.   was  ehargeil 

to  tin  negligent  e  of  an  i  n  the  engine 

man  running  past  three  signal  tision  was  reported 

in  tin-  Railway   Igi  of  I »'  •  ember  31  ag  the 

injured     in    tin-    collision    were    two    government 

postmaster  general  of  the  United  States  .mil  a 

member  of  thi 

On  the  Baltimore  &  <  >hh>,  mar  (.  W.  Va.,  on 

und  freight  extra  No.  44 1  >  was  derailed 

,md   one    c.cr      tin     ^ 7tli   car   in   the   train,   which    wa-   thrown 

off  by  tin-  i  me  of  its  wheels     fell  on  tin 

bound   tr.nk     end    was   run   into  b\    westbound    trim    N 

•   .i   b«  onio'  !:d  the 

till  clown  ,c  bank.    The  engineman  was 

I  :       .    lor   finds   that   the   wheel    which    failed   hail   been 

hot,  but  be  cannot  determine  certainly  whether 
this  w  -tin  k 

the  road  about  one  hour. 


from  Cumberland,  and  it  appear-  that  the  brake-  were  not 
properly  inspected  at  that  point;  and  an  inspection  of  the 
triple  valve  of  the  .^ 7th  car  after  the  derailment  indicated 
that  when  the  brakes  were  applied,  before  the  train  started 
from  Cumberland,  the  engineman  probably  did  not  release 
those  on  this  car.  The  triple  valve,  it  is  believed,  was  stuck 
in  such  a  position  that  communication  was  established  be- 
tween the  brake  pipe  and  the  brake  cylinder. 

The  brake-  in  the  train  were  not  properly  tested  at  Cum- 
nd  and  there-  wa-  no  rejxirt  made  to  the  conductor  as 
to  tin-  percentage  of  brakes  in  operation;  in  fact,  no  one  had 
any  definite  knowledge  a-  to  the  condition  of  the  brakes  in 
the  train.  Tin-  inspector  finds  that  this  kind  of  neglect  has 
been  common.  The  train  was  being  made  up  about  7:00 
a.  m.,  and  the  night  inspector,  going  off  duty  at  that  time, 
did  not  properly  finish  his  task:  nor  did  he  give  suitable 
notice  to  the  clay  inspector.  This  loose  practice  is  recom- 
mended to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  road. 

The  collision  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  North  Albany, 
X.  Y.,  on  October  31,  was  between  a  train  of  empty  passen- 
ger ears  and  a  switching  locomotive:  the  fireman  of  this 
locomotive  was  killed.  The  accident  occurred  about  5:40 
p.  m.  The  empty  cars  were  being  pushed,  and  the  locomo- 
tive, which  had  been  switching  on  a  side  track,  was  care- 
lessly backed  out  a  little  too  far  so  that  it  struck  a  passenger 
car  in  the  side.  A  flagman  had  been  out  while  the  switching 
wa-  going  on,  to  flag  the  train  of  empty  cars,  but  he  had 
been  called  in.  The  switcher  was  being  managed  by  the 
fireman,  the  engineman  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  cab; 
and  the  inspector  is  unable  to  say  why  the  fireman  allowed 
the  engine  to  foul  the  main  track.  The  conductor  was  on 
or  near  the  engine,  where  he  could  see  the  whole  situation, 
and  it  is  held  that  he  and  the  engineman  should  have  taken 
prompt  measures  to  see  that  the  engine  did  not  foul  the 
main   track. 

The  collision  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  on  November  °,  near 
Addis,  La.,  occurred  at  a  crossing,  a  locomotive  from  a  sugar 
plantation  on  the  sugar  company's  track  being  run  into  by 
ound  passenger  train  No.  23.  The  passenger  engine 
was  overturned  and  the  other  one  was  badly  damaged.  The 
plantation  engine  was  moving  slowly,  but  the  view  of  the 
passenger  train  was  obscured  by  a  field  of  sugar  cane.  The 
engineman    bad    run    this   engine   on   the   sugar   tracks   about 

two  months  each  year  for  the  past  three  annual  sulmt  seasons 
and  had  had  no  accident  of  this  kind  before;  but  he  failed 
to  stop  before  passing  over  the  main  line,  lie  admitted  that 
be  had  been   in  the  habit  when  moving  a  locomotive  without 

io  ignore  the  rule  requiring  a   stop  at  the  crossing 

There  were  some  indie  ation-  that  his  steam  brake  may  have 

been  out  of  oreler.   The  engineman  of  tin'  passenger  train  was 

killed    and   one   pas-enger   and    three   trainmen    were   injured. 

The    collision    on    the     Texas    &    Pacific    at    Camps,     1.x, 

November  In.  between  a  westbound  passenger  train  ami  an 
Mid  freight,  wa-  due  to  disregard  or  forgetfulness  of 

a   train   oreler  on   the   part   of  the   passenger  train.     Th 

li-ion   wa-  reported   in   the   Railway  Age  of  February    11, 
I  he  trains  in  collision  on  tin-  Salt  1  ake  &  Utah  (elec 

Railroad,    ne.ir    Ta\  lor-\  ille.    Utah,    on    November    IS.    were 

southbound  p       ngei   N(         "id  northbound  passengei   No 

single   motor   ear.      The'   southbound  j 
train  was  waiting  on  a  gravel  pit  -pur  track  to  meet  the  other 
train;    and    that    train    came    on    at    25    miles    an    hour    and, 
passing    over   tin-   misplaced    switch,   collided    with    \ 
badly  damaging   both   car-     The  motorman   of    No 

i    tram   master  and  an  electrician,   wen-  killeel   and 

i  inter-  and  seven  employees  wer,    injured     Th 

ductor    ol    the    standing    train    bad    gone    to   the    switch   to 

ivii  it,  but  in  sweeping  away  -now  he  forgot  the  -witch; 

.m.l   fi  omplctely  that  he  signaled  by  hand  l<>  the 

northbound    train    to    come    on.      That    tram    had    -l.n  kened 
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speed;  liut,  mi  receiving  the  motion,  put  on  more  power; 
and  the  motorman  evidently  did  not  see  the  switch  target, 

although  it  was  in  plain  view.  The  rule  requires  all  trains 
to  approach  all  switches  under  control,  and  for  not  doing 
so  the  motorman  of  No.  2  is  censured. 

The  collision  on  the  Oregon-Washington  at  Celilo,  Oregon, 

ember  1,  was  briefly  reported,  with  an  illustration,  in 

the  Railway  Age  of  December  17,  page  517.    An  abstract  of 

the  report  of  the   Bureau   of   Safety   will  be  found   in  the 

issue  of  April  29,  page  1031. 

The  collision  on  the  Philadelphia  &:  Reading  at  Wood- 
mont,  Pa.,  on  December  5,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  10,  page  1163;  and  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  was  abstracted  in  the  issue  of  January  14,  page  173. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Illinois  Central  at  Thirtieth 
street,  Chicago,  on  December  14,  was  southbound  suburban 
passenger  No.  379  on  track  5.  One  passenger  was  killed 
and  another  fatally  injured;   and   17   other  passengers  and 


one  employee  were  injured.  Northbound  suburban  passenger 
train  No.  400,  on  track  6,  moving  at  about  40  miles  an  hour, 
had  its  cars  scraped  the  entire  length  of  the  train  by  a  car 
of  the  .southbound  train  which  was  derailed  and  fell  toward 
track  No.  6.  The  derailment  of  the  car  in  the  southbound 
train  was  due  to  the  pulling  out  of  the  coupler  or  drawbar 
of  the  tender,  immediately  in  front  of  this  car;  and  this 
failure  was  due  to  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  plates  compos- 
ing the  extension  shank  of  the  coupler.  The  fracture  was 
concealed  by  the  end  sill.  There  had  been  an  old  fracture. 
The  investigation  developed  that  the  fractured  plates  were 
of  smaller  size  than  are  now  standard.  The  repair  shop 
foreman  testified  that  the  couplers  on  locomotives  of  this 
class  are  removed,  inspected  and  supplied  with  new  rivets 
every  90  days.  The  coupler  in  question  had  been  removed 
at  the  regular  inspection  period  on  August  8.  The  plate 
which  failed  was  1 '  ,s  in.  in  diameter,  or  }£  in.  less  than 
the  latest  standard. 


To  Make  Railroad  and  Highway  Signals  Consistent 

Conference  at  New  York  to  Improve  Highway  Signals — 
A.  H.  Rudd  Outlines  Railroads'  Attitude 


Amuyi  mi;\  i  to  standardize  colors  for  [street]  traffic 
signals  was  begun  in  New  York  City  recently  by  the 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  and  the 
plan,  as  formulated,  includes  consideration  of  the  same  sub- 
ject as  related  to  signaling  in  railroad  and  steamship  opera- 
tion, and  also  in  aerial  service,  the  purpose  being  to  seek  the 
establishment  of  codes  so  differentiated,  one  from  another, 
that  there  shall  be  no  inconsistent,  and  no  conflict  in  prac- 
tice as  between  these  different  fields  of  transportation.  Pur- 
suant to  this  end  the  Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  was  invited  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of 
this  committee;  and  A.  H.  Rudd,  thief  .signal  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  acted  as  the  representative. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  29  West  39th  street,  New  York 
City,  on  .May  23,  Dr.  P.  W.  Agnew,  chairman  of  the  Stan- 
dards Committee,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Other  interests  invited  to  this  conference  were  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officers;  automobile  interests, 
electric  light  and  insurance  interests,  the  Safety  Institute  of 
America  and  in  general  all  classes  officially  or  professionally 
interested  in  safety  on  the  highways.  The  conference  was 
called  at  the  request  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
and  the  International  Traffic  Officers'  Association.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  expressing  it  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  standardize  colors,  as 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  covering  not  only  highway  traffic  of 
all  kinds,  but  emergency  exits  of  buildings  and  all  lights  and 
signs  by  which  the  public  is  guided. 

Mr.  Rudd  presented  his  conclusions,  not  as  an  official 
statement  from  the  American  Railway  Association,  but  sim- 
pl)  as  logical  deductions  from  incontrovertible  facts.  He 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  railroads  are  interested  in  eliminating  the  use  of  the 
red  light  for  purposes  other  than  that  of  indicating  danger 
or  stop  and  desire  that  any  scheme  devised  may  conflict  as 
little  as  possible  with  their  own  signal  systems.  The  unifica- 
tion of  colors  for  traffic  signals  should  be  undertaken  and 
laws  should  be  promulgated  and  enforced  for  the  observance 
of  the  systems  adopted;  everyone  interested  should  attempt  to 
mold  public  opinion,  as  enforcement  or  non-enforcement  of 
the  law  depends  largely  upon  the  state  of  public  opinion. 
Uniformity  is  not  only   desirable  but  absolutely  necessary; 


but  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
accident  prevention.  The  most  difficult' problem  is  to  guide 
public  opinion. 

Signal  systems  of  railroads  differ  but  the  fundamentals 
are  largely  standardized  and  the  results  have  been  remark- 
ably successful.  But,  even  with  these  systems  and  skilled 
and  disciplined  engineers,  accidents  occur.  The  railroads 
are  attempting  to  educate  their  employes  in  self-preservation. 
The  underlying  cause  of  most  accidents  is  the  apparent  in- 
herent disposition  of  the  American  people  to  take  chances. 
Uniformity  is  desirable  but  uniformity  will  not  cure  the 
trouble.  To  satisfy  the  traveling  and  shipping  public,  pas- 
senger trains  must  be  run  at  high  speed,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  such  trains  may  be  stopped  ordinarily  when  an 
automobile  stalls  on  a  crossing. 

[Mr.  Rudd  then  went  on  to  give  an  interesting  and  detailed 
summary  of  the  record  of  automobile  accidents  and  their 
causes  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  five  months  ending 
with  February  last,  during  which  time  accidents  of  this  class 
resulted  in  55  persons  being  killed  and  251  injured.  The 
total  number  of  such  accidents  was  576,  of  which  406  did  not 
result  in  bodily  injury  and  therefore  would  never  be  heard  of 
in  any  vital  statistics.    He  then  continued:] 

It  would  seem  that,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  the  regula- 
tions should  be  such  that  no  incompetent  or  criminally  care- 
less driver  should  be  permitted  to  operate  a  machine;  that,  if 
uniform  colors  are  established,  drivers  should  be  required  to 
pass  a  test  for  acuity  of  vision  and  color  perception;  and  that 
the  violation  of  traffic  signals  at  street  intersections,  or  at 
highway  crossings  of  steam  and  electric  lines,  and  exceeding 
speed  limits  in  towns  and  villages,  should  incur  penalties, 
backed  up  by  public  opinion. 

The  American  Railway  Association,  in  connection  with  a 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utili- 
ties Commissioners,  and  representatives  of  some  of  the  auto- 
mobile associations  some  years  ago  adopted  four  standards: 
( 1 )  An  approach  sign  for  railroad  crossings  to  be  erected  on 
the  highway  by  the  public  authorities.  Co-operation  of  pub- 
lic authorities  in  erecting  these  would  be  cf  great  assistance. 
Some  States  require  them  by  law;  others  by  order  of  Com- 
missions. They  ought  to  be  adopted  universally  and  the 
people   made  to  regard   them.      (2)    Crossing  gates    (where 
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used)  striped  black  and  white  As  mi .  I  of  the  railroads  use 
these  stripes,  they  should  l  e  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Penal- 
ties should  be  enacted  for  the  i  tking  of  gates.  (3) 
Red  lights  on  gates  and  in  the  hands  of  crossing  watchmen. 
Their  use  should  be  extruded.  (4)  Stop  signs  [disk-,  not 
flags]  in  the  hand-  watchmen.  This  disk  should 
be  made  universal. 

With  these  provisions  enforced  there  remains,  as  far  a^ 
the  railroads  are  concerned,  only  the  standardization  of  the 
automatic  highway  crossing  signal.  This  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  is  expected  that  the  matter  will  be  discussed 
and  perhaps  sent  to  letter  ballot  at  its  meeting  on  June  14. 
.  uniform  arrangement  is  recommended,  as  seems  pos- 
sible, and  then  adopted  by  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, it  may  well  be  embodied  in  the  requirements  of  this 
body,  and  its  use  reserved  solely  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
Automatic  apparatus  at  crossings  should  give  the  stop  sign 
only  when  trains  are  approaching.  The  use  of  gates  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Gates  unattended  and  standing 
erect  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  are  a  potential  menace 
instead  of  a  safeguard,  as  they  encourage  people  to  cross. 
The  colors  of  signals  used  on  the  railways  are,  generally:  red 
for  danger  (stop),  yellow  for  caution  and  green  for  clear 
(proceed).  The  public  is  primarily  generally  educated 
along  the  line  that  red  means  danger,  but  the  color  has  been 
so  misused  that  its  significance  has  been  greatly  weakened. 
We  believe  it  should  be  restricted  by  general  agreement  to 
that  for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  namely,  danger,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  The  use  of  a 
red  light  for  fire  exit  in  a  theatre  is  absolutely  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. The  light  should  indicate  Proceed  instead  of  Stop. 
If  a  movement  toward   uniformity  is  to  be  carried  to  a 

isful  conclusion,  the  work  will  have  to  be  divided  among 
various  committees  and  subcommittees.  This  is  no  place  to 
submit  details,  but  we  have  gone  into  the  matter  far  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  the  principles  underlying  railway  sig- 
naling may  be  applied  absolutely  and  correctly  to  the  signal- 
ing of  highway  traffic,  industrial  plants,  and  the  marking  of 

rous  points,  etc.,  without  undue  complication,  except  in 

i  ases,  the  chance  of  the  enginemen  of  high  speed  trains 

possibly  mistaking  lights  on  highways  for  their  own  signals. 

The  ideal   arrangement,  of  course,   would  be  to  have  the 

[iff  rent,  but  Nature  has  not  provided  us  with 

a  spectrum   sufficiently   long.      If   all   men   believed    as  I  do 

- 1.  ,n  would  be  eliminated  by  giving  railroad  signals  by 
position  and  highway  signals  by  color;  but  there  is  no  chance 

of  tin-  .err. in  or  many  year-  and,  there 

fore,  we  must  take  the  situation  as  we  find  it. 
This  body  should,  we  believe,  adopt — 

1.  The  principle  of  red  for  Stop  everywhere  utile--  quali- 
fied by  a  mon-  favorable  indication;   that   is,  at  highway 

gS  with   railroad-   if   a   train   is  approaching,   at   Street 

both  in  fixed  Bignals  and  in  the  hand-  of  traffic 

at   th>'  end-  of   Streets,   and   possibly  to  indicate  ex- 

ns,  in  the  -; 

2.  Yellow  for  tail  lights  of  automobiles,  possibly  ' 

!  for  calling  policemen,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  when-  coition  i-  required;  possibly  at  busy 
to  indicate  that  the  traffic   lights  will  be 
d  from  r>cl  to  green,  or  from  green  t..  red 
i ,  P 

-]  to  mdi.  ate  the  way  is  i  lear 


■ 

'■<ir.il   and   in- 


Educational  Transportation 

Institution  Proposed 

WASHINGTON,     D.    C 

Tii    Jonn   Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  in  its 
report    on    transportation    will    recommend    "the   estab- 
lishment   of   a   private   research   and   educational   insti- 
tution under  disinterested   auspices   for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting education  in  the  principles,  operation  and  practices 
im  ident  to  transportatii 

Sydney  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  commission,  discussing 
this  recommendation  said:  "There  are  approximate!' 
000,000,000  invested  in  transportation  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding steam  railways,  electric  railways,  highways,  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks,  waterways  and  shipping.  These 
agencies  of  transportation,  which  should  function  as  a  co- 
ordinated system  in  the  aid  of  commerce,  have  come  into 
existence  without  relationship  to  transportation  facilities  al- 
ready existing.  There  is  no  agency  through  which  the  basis 
of  fact  and  principle  necessary  for  the  co-ordination  of  these 
transportation  facilities  so  as  to  give  the  most  efficient  service 
at  the  lowest  cost,  can  be  secured.  There  is  no  place  today 
where  the-  business  of  transportation  can  be  learned  except 
in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  business  itself.  An  institution 
such  as  the  commi.-sion  suggests  would  furnish  a  means  of 
definitely  establishing  the  facts  and  principles  of  transpor- 
tation upon  which  sound  decisions  respecting  transportation 
policies  can  be  predicated;  the  relationship  of  the  different 
agencies  of  transportation  to  each  other,  and  the  relationship 
of  these  agencies  to  agriculture,  industry,  trade  and  com- 
merce. It  would  also  furnish  a  means  for  the  dissemination 
of  education  in  the  principles,  operation  and  practices  inci- 
dent to  transportation." 

Mr.  Anderson  further  said  in  discussing  this  recommen- 
dation, "I  understand  that  the  organization  of  a  National 
Transportation  Institute  is  under  way,  and  I  believe  that  the 
organization  of  such  an  institute  should  and  will  deserve 
operation  and  support  not  only  of  the  transportation 
agencies,  but  of  the  people  generally  who  use  these  agencies 
and  are  primarily  interested  in  the  services  which  they 
render." 

i  me  of  the  principal  causes  of  increased  living  costs  in 
the  United  States  as  found  by  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry  and  to  be  fully  disclosed  in  the  final  section 

of  the  commission's  report,  SOOT!  tO  be  rendered  to  Congress, 

consists  of  an  unwieldy  system  o\  marketing  and  distribution 
which  includes  relatively  inefficient  means  and  uneconomic 
method-,  coupled  with  wasteful  buying  habits  and  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public. 

"We  have  now  reached  a  point."  said  Chairman  Sydney 
ViiileT-on,  "where-  it  costs  more  to  distribute  and  serve  than 
-  to  produce  Commodity  values  are  lost  in  a  mass  of 
Service  ,  i  -t-  and  the  time  has  CODM  for  a  consideration  of 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  economic  distribution  of  the 
essentials  of  living, 

"The  commission  is  convinced  that  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution i-  one  of  the  most  important  economic  questions  before 

the  American   people.     Only  through   it-   correct   solution   ,  an 
there-  lee  ,m  e'i|tiit.e!>li'  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  agricul- 
ture, industry,  transportation,  labor,  finance  and  commerce 
a-  among  themselves  and  as  correlated  with  the  int.  • 
the  public." 

chairman   Anderson  said  that  the  commission  found  no 

fundamental  data  of  a  governmental  or  public  character  with 

I  to  marketing  and  distribution,  and  it  was,  therefore, 

-  undertake  a  pioneering  effort  t.>  secure  from  the 

original    soui  isii    facts  of  the  problem.     For  this 

purpose  tlie-  commission  secured  the  technical  assistan 

the-  CO-operation  "i  trade-;  .end  in. lu-trie-  covering  the  manu- 

mversion   and   the   whole-ale  atnl   retail   distribu- 

f  more  than  200  i--eiiti.il  commodities 
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"We  have  found  no  single  factor  in  this  complex  price 
structure,"  said  Chairman  Anderson,  ''which  can  be  held  to 
je  solely  responsible  for  the  spread  between  producers  and 
ronsumers.  Neither  is  the  commission  able  to  point  out  a 
remedy,  legislative  or  economic,  which  of  itself  will  reduce 
his  spread. 

"The  commission  will  he  able,  however,  to  make  certain 
suggestions  which  it  believes  will  indicate  the  method  by 
which  improvements  and  economies  can  be  made  in  our 
iistributive  system. 

"The  Joint  Commission  dues  nut  believe  that  Congress  can 
:orrect  the  faults  of  existing  conditions  and  methods  of  dis- 
:ribution.  We  believe  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
satire  people  to  make  such  readjustment  of  custom  and  habit 
is  will  permit  the  development  of  a  system  of  economic  dis- 
rihution  which  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  relationship 
etween  what  the  producer  receives  and  consumer  pays. 

"The  cost  of  distribution  is  made  up  of  an  endless  num- 
ber and  variety  of  costs  of  material  and  service,  each  of 
vhich  influences  the  others  and  all  of  which  combine  to 
nake  the  price  which  the  final  consumer  pays.    These  factors 


vary  in  influence  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  final  price 
from  year  to  year  and  month  to  month  and  even  day  to  day. 
Each  of  them  is  part  of  a  complex  and  flexible  price  struc- 
ture which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  fundamental  economic 
and  psychologic  forces  such  as  taxes,  interest  rates,  freight 
rates,  custom,  habit,  usage  and  practices  of  producers,  con- 
sumers, manufacturers  and   distributive  agencies. 

"The  distributive  situation  will  be  better  appreciated  when 
consumers  realize  that  out  of  41,614,248  people  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  29,570,867  are  engaged  in  manufacture, 
transportation,  distribution  and  allied  activities.  There  is 
hardly  a  commodity  in  daily  use  that  does  not  reflect  the 
joint  services  of  several  million  people.  All  of  us  need  to 
realize  more  clearly  that  not  only  must  the  producer  receive 
proper  compensation  for  the  raw  materials,  but  that  out  of 
the  charge  for  service  along  the  way  to  the  consumer  the 
men  who  operate  railroad  trains,  the  men  who  drive  trucks, 
the  men  who  operate  machines,  the  men  who  nail  boxes,  the 
men  who  wrap  packages  and  the  men  who  make  deliveries 
must  be  enabled  to  purchase  their  share  of  the  finished  com- 
modity for  their  families." 


Reorganized  I.  C&,  G.  N.Will  Need  Much  Improvement 

Not  in  Good  Physical  Shape — Should  Be  Able  to  Meet  Lowered 
Fixed  Charges 

By  Charles  W.  Foss 


The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  been  in  re- 
ceivership since  August  11,  1914.  Last  week  a  plan 
was  announced  for  its  reorganization  (Railway  Age, 
[u_ne  3,  page  1312).  This  plan  proposes  a  reduction  in  the 
:ompany's  fixed  charges  of  $418,175.  The  fixed  interest 
harges  of  the  old  company  were  $1,597,175;  for  the  new 
:ompany  they  will  be  $1,197,000.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
:ontingent  interest  charges  on  an  issue  of  $17,000,000  of 
idjustment  mortgage  six  per  cent  bonds,  which  interest 
:harges  will  total  $1,020,000,  making  the  total  fixed  and 
:ontingent  interest  charges  $2,199,000.  Judging  by  the  re- 
mits which  have  been  obtained  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eceivership,  it  is  apparent  that  the  new  company  should  be 
ible  without  any  particular  difficulty  to  earn  its  fixed  inter- 
:st  charges.  As  to  whether  it  can  earn  the  contingent  charges 
>n  its  adjustment  bonds  is,  however,  a  question.  The  reor- 
janization  is  termed  a  drastic  one.  The  characteristics  of 
he  property,  physical  and  otherwise,  require  it  to  be. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  is  far  from  being  a 
ich  road.  It  needs  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  improvements 
tnd  for  some  reason  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  that  expan- 
iion  of  earnings  which  has  been  more  or  less  general  in  the 
:ase  of  the  other  lines  in  the  southwest.  The  road,  however, 
serves  a  good  territory  which  is  expanding  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  in  fairly  large  degree.  It  also  has  its  importance 
is  a  connecting  carrier  serving  Houston,  Galveston,  etc.,  and 
Mie  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  its  location  are  the 
possibilities  in  case  traffic  with  Mexico  is  restored  to  any- 
hing  like  its  pre-revolutionary  importance.  The  line  to 
Laredo,  Tex.,  at  present  is  not  one  of  the  important  links  in 
:he  system.  The  importance  of  Laredo  as  a  border  point  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  72  per  cent  of  all  the  land  movement 
from  the  United  States  into  Mexico  passes  through  this  point. 
The  I.  &  G.  N.  has  competitors  at  Laredo,  as  well  as  at  the 
ither  places  where  United  States  carriers  connect  with  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  but  it  should  be  in  a  preferred 
position  because  of  its  relationships  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific 


and  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  what  is  known  to  passenger  men 
as  the  Sunshine  Route. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  fact  that  the  railroad  mileage 
of  Texas  was  built  much  ahead  of  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  agricultural  and  other  production  of  the  state.  In 
recent  years,  however,  this  situation  has  been  remedied  in 
considerable  extent  because  of  the  rapid  growth  which  the 
state  has  experienced  and  also  largely  because  of  the  pros- 
perity which  accompanied  the  development  of  oil.  The  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  full  part  in  this  development  up  to  the  present  time. 
Further  than  that,  it  is  confronted  with  a  large  amount  of 
competition.  This  is  not  particularly  unusual  for  the  lines 
in  Texas,  but,  nevertheless,  the  situation  wherein  practically 
every  important  town  served  by  a  railroad  is  also  served  by 
two  or  three  competing  lines,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks. 

The  I.  &  G.  N.  serves  Houston  with  its  own  lines,  and 
Galveston  by  means  of  trackage  rights.  There  is  much 
friendly  rivalry  between  these  two  cities.  Houston  has  a  ship 
channel  and  has  aspirations  of  being  a  port  in  its  own  right. 
It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the  I.  &  G.  N.  has  a  large 
amount  of  property  along  the  south  side  of  this  channel  and 
that  its  position  in  that  city  is  benefited  thereby. 

The  I.  &  G.  N.  Lines 

The  mileage  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  totals 
1,160  inclusive  of  trackage  rights.  The  Gulf  division  ex- 
tends from  Longview  to  Houston,  232  miles.  Connection 
with  the  Texas  &  Pacific  is  made  at  Longview  and  access  to 
Galveston  is  obtained  by  trackage  rights  from  Houston  over 
the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  48  miles.  The  San 
Antonio  division  includes  the  line  from  Palestine  to  Laredo, 
413  miles.  The  Fort  Worth  division  is  a  diagonal  line  ex- 
tending from  Spring  on  the  Galveston  division,  crossing  the 
San  Antonio  division  at  Valley  Junction,  and  then  north  to 
Fort  Worth,  where  another  connection  is  made  with  the 
Texas  &  Pacific.    The  road  has  a  number  of  branches  but 
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it  is  an  exception  to  most  of  the  roads  in  the  southwest  in 
that  its  branch  lines  constitute  but  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  its  total  mileage. 

The  road  has  maximum  grades  up  to  1.2S  per  cent,  except 
on  the  line  from  Fort  Worth  to  Houston,  where  the  maximum 
grade  is  only  0.7  per  cent,  this  being  the  lowest  grade  line 
between  north  and  south  Texas.  The  road  receives  a  large 
proportion  of  its  traffic  from  connections.  In  1920,  which 
was  the  best  year  in  the  company's  history  from  the  stand- 
point of  tonnage,  it  carried  a  total  tonnage  of  4,973,659,  of 
which  it  originated  2,174,89.3  tons,  and  received  from  con- 
nection- 2,798,766  tons.  Its  leading  commodities  are  wheat, 
cotton,  lumber  and  petroleum,  both  crude  and  refined. 
Traffic  Characteristics 

The  wheat  tonnage  is  almost  entirely  received  from  con- 
nection-; in  the  case  of  cotton,  something  about  two-thirds. 
The  road,  however,  serves  a  rich  cotton  territory;  cotton  is 
raised  in  even  county  in  Texas  which  is  readied  by  the 
International  &  Great  Northern.  In  the  cotton  year  of  1021 
it  handled  into  Galveston,  a  total  of  1,230.000  bales.  In 
1920  the  cotton  tonnage  carried  by  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  totaled  274.(>2tl  ton.-,  but  the  revenue  from  the 
transportation  of  cotton  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than 
the  tonnage  figure-  would  indicate. 

Lumber  is  received  on  its  own  lines  in  e.i-t  Texas 
there  i-  an  equal    imount   received   from  connections.    The 


i 

.  Iriginating  Receive,! 

(9,121  474     -        523,209 

38,187  4U.15T            7".144 

S°!?„ 114.043  159, 

Other     fi  ",3/3  ';•'• 

Total    products    of    agrtculture 473  011     1,050, 

Cattle     ai  '■"  1    1?8 

Total     I  •"""'* 

285.653  60,925 

cUTsr.  —  ■■■■       %m  & 

ftft  :  ,,;  2203M 

I.umljcr,  timber,  i*>\  spoons,  ci< »I?  nns  >»d  R.V) 

Total    prod,..  ■                                                •■••  "3,008  -84.839 
Refined  petroleum  and 

Cemrnt  18  433              8  S98            47**1 
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oil  train,    i-  received  at  various  points;  one  of  the  most  im- 
iliat   from  the    Trinity  iv   BraZOS  Valley  at 
There   is 
movement   to  refil 
of  the  traffic   received  from  tin    1    &  B.  V.  at  Jewetl      Vn 

Other    important    part    of    the    road's    tonnage    is    lignit] 
i-   peculiar   in   view   of  the   fact   that   the   road    i 
territorv  which   ha-  large  source-  .»f  fuel   oil       I 

points  along  the  lme.  such  a-  Crockett, 

used  for  local  consumption  in  cotton  gins,  office 
buildii  aid   traffic   in   it   varies   with   the   price  ol 

i    oil. 

n,  also 

onsidcrable   part   of    International    8i 

.    primarily  in  the 

lion  produi  I 

of  that  ir  t  to  1 

proportion 
,  addition 

'• 
,  .  ■  :  route  to  St 


thence  to  the  north  Atlantic  ports  by  sea.  Large  agricultural 
areas  are  being  brought  into  production  yearly,  to  a  great 
extent  because  of  new  irrigation  projects.  The  I.  &  G.  N. 
will  presumably  secure  the  benefit  of  this  future  development. 
Long  Haul 
From  what  ha.-  Keen  .-aid.  it  should  he  evident  that  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  has  the  advantage  of  secur- 
ing a  long  haul  on  a  large  proportion  of  its  tonnage.  The 
a.  tual  figure-  -how  that  the  average  haul  in  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  18S  miles.  Further  than  that,  it  receives  a 
comparatively  high  revenue  per  ton-mile;  this  figure  in  1920 
was  1.51o  cent-:  in  1919  it  was  1.4  cents.  As  this  is  written, 
the  1921  figure  is  not  available,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
it  will  show  for  the  year  a  slightly  higher  figure  even  than 
in  1921. 

Passenger  Service 

The  leading  feature  of  the  I.  &  G.  N.'s  passenger  service 
results  from  its  lning  a  part  of  the  so-called  Sunshine  Route 
anil  also  because  of  the  passenger  service  which  it  handles 
in  connection  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  through 
Laredo.  Te\.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  road's  total  revenues 
are  derived  from  freight  service,  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  passenger  service  to  all  the 
performed  by  the  road.  The  Sunshine  Route  i.-  con- 
1  by  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  from  St.  Louis 
to  I  exarkana,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  from  Texarkana  to  \ 
view,  and  the  I.  &  G.  N.  from  the  latter  south  to  San  Antonio 
and  Houston.  The  Sunshine  Special,  which  oporan  - 
this  route,  is  one  of  the  best  trains  in  the  southwest.  This 
train  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  1915;  it  is  an  all- 
steel  train.  For  a  time  the  I  &  G  N.  had  no  steel  cars  of  its 
own  and  had  to  pay  equipment  rentals  to  the  other  two  lines. 
In  1916,  however,  it  ordered  11  -teel  ears  as  its  quota.  The 
service  in  connection  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
i-  constituted  in  the  cars  which  are  run  from  San  Antonio 
to   Mexico  City  and  to  Tamt 

Physical  Condition 

'The  road,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  general  under- 
lying  conditions,  is  not  built  to  high  physical  standards.  It 
heavy  rail.  Its  motive  power  i-  not  of  high  standard 
and  its  general  physical  appearance  is  not  good.  Immediately 
after  the  receivership  was  established  in  1914,  the  first  things 
that  were  taken  in  hand  were  the  equipment  situation  and 
roadway.  In  a  communication  which  is  published  with  the 
reorganization  plan.  J.  W.  Kendrick  makes  the  statement 
that  since  the  beginning  of  receivership  some  55 .000 .1100  has 
been  -pent  on  the  property  and  this  largely  for  ballast  and 
for  widening  cuts  and  fills.  It  should  Ik-  understood  that 
while  $5,000,000  will  Cover  a  fairly  large  amount  of  work, 
the    1 1  l&    ''real    Northern    ha-    not    been 

any  means  to  earn  out  the  same  sort  of  an  improvement 
program  as  the  Katy.  for  instance,  is  now  bringing  to  a 
,  ompletion. 

I  he  Internatiot    I  &  Gi     I   Northern  annual  report 
isiderable  amount  of  information  a-  to  exactly  what  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  the  road's  physical  improvement 
during  the  receivership,    Unfortunately   the   1921    report  is 

not  \et   available  -o  that   Ml.  h   figures  •"   will   relate 

to  the  road's  physical  conditi  D  er  51.  1920; 

•  ■,    amount  of  work 
may   have   been   earned   out   during    ' 

On  J  '   the  road-  main  Hnr  mileage 

i  the  road'-  total  owned  mileage  is  1,106),  62  i*t 
dirt  ballast.    'The  figure  in  miles  at  that  time  v. 
mil.-   wa-   ballasted   with   gravel,   49   with   sin 
,  inders   and   55   with   si  ;  I 

ballast  condition  had  been  changed  so  that  of  the  main 

:      Ml  mih-  -till  had  dirt  ballast,  this  inrludinl 
M    mil,-  of  tlie   1  tie  between   San   Antonio  and   Laredo  and 
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about  53  miles  in  the  center  of  the  Fort  Worth  division.  The 
mileage  of  gravel  ballast  had  been  increased  to  589;  the 
shell  ballast  had  been  increased  to  136;  the  cinder  ballast 
was  only  19,  and  stone  had  been  reduced  to  a  total  of  but  2. 
The  attention  given  to  track  foundation  is  the  outstanding 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  International  & 
Great  Northern's  physical  conditions  since  receivership. 

Rail 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  matter  of 
rail  also,  but  far  from  the  amount  of  attention  that  should 
be  given  this  important  factor.  The  report  of  the  executive 
officer  to  the  receiver  for  1920  contains  this  important  state- 
ment: "Approximately  300  miles  of  new  90-lb.  rail  should 
be  provided,  extending  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years,  for  laying  between  Palestine  and  Houston,  and  Pales- 
tine and  San  Marcos,  releasing  75-lb.  rail  for  relaying  on 
other  portions  of  the  line,  particularly  between  San  Antonio 
and  Laredo."  This  indicates,  at  least,  that  there  is  still  a 
large  amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  first  things  which  the  reorganized  company  will  have  to 
take  care  of. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  some 
improvement  made  in  this  respect   during  the  receivership. 


ballasting;  of  course  these  cars  can  be  used  for  revenue  coal 
traffic  as  well.  The  above  cars  were  the  only  new  freight 
equipment  which  was  acquired  during  the  eight  years  of 
receivership. 

The  locomotive  purchases  were  equally  small.  No  new 
power  was  secured  until  October,  1921,  when  orders  were 
placed  for  4  Mikado  locomotives  and  4  six-wheel  switching 
locomotives.  In  the  rush  of  1920  the  road  had  to  rent  loco- 
motives. The  larger  part  of  the  road's  motive  power  is  of 
comparatively  light  weight.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  new- 
locomotives  just  mentioned,  the  largest  locomotives  on  the 
road  were  16  Consolidations — 22  in.  bv  30  in.  cylinders 
with  182,000  lb.  on  the  drivers.  The  road  has  made  the  best 
of  what  it  has  had  in  the  way  of  motive  power,  however.  In 
1914  it  did  not  have  a  single  locomotive  with  a  superheater; 
it  has  succeeded  in  putting  superheaters  on  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  locomotives;  at  present  all  of  its  heavier 
power  is  superheated,  the  actual  figures  being  48  superheated 
locomotives,  including  the  eight  new  ones  recentlv  obtained. 
The  locomotives  on  the  road  total  182. 

The  road  needs  new  cars — that  is,  if  its  heavy  per  diem 
charges  are  any  criterion.  Further  than  that,  it  reported  on 
May  1  a  bad  order  car  percentage  of  18.1,  which  is  rather 
high.    Its  percentage  of  locomotives  held  out  of  service  for 
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Ton  miles 
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Freight 

operating 

operating 

operating 

Operating 

Revenue 

Revenue 

Average 

per  mile, 

Revenue 

car 

per 

June  30 

revenue 

revenue 

expenses 

revenue 

ratio 

tons 

ton  miles 

haul 

cents 

train  load 

load 

mile  of  line 

1912 

$7,408,670 

$10,389,499 

S7.?<  =  .S.!2 

$2,809,999 

73.01 

3.269.554 

583,658,153 

179 

1.269 

205 

13.51 

1913 

8,074.686 

11,284,772 

8,572.700 

2,712,102 

75.97 

3.896.793 

695,410,511 

178 

1.161 

223 

14.96 

1914 

7,024,295 

9,963,408 

8,062.467 

1,900,940 

80.92 

3,556,382 

580,827,567 

163 

1.209 

215 

13.60 

500,929 

1915 

6.674.082 

9,083,626 

7. 87 1.449 

1,212,177 

86.66 

3.592.579 

637,154,661 

177 

1.045 

249 

14.40 

549,508 

1916 
Year 
ended 

6,869.511 

9.420,291 

7.339,224 

2,081,067 

77.91 

3,767,900 

680,160,833 

181 

1.O10 

271 

15.66 

586,599 

Dec.   31 

1916 

7.673.765 

10,766,945 

7.7  86,049 

2,980,895 

72.31 

4,049,264 

719,621,355 

178 

1.066 

271 

15.77 

1917 

B,582,3  :; 

12,588,224 

8.649,994 

3,938.230 

68.71 

4.140,032 

751,526.133 

182 

1.142 

312 

17.66 

1918 

8,850.715 

13,476.888 

11.643,003 

1,833,885 

86.39 

3,949,854 

691,239,368 

175 

1.282 

322 

19.87 

1919 

10.061.736 

14,410,290 

15,189.587 

Def.  779,297 

105.40 

3,902.256 

718.629,643 

184 

1.40O 

320 

20.31 

619,775 

1920 

13,988.645 

19,514.093 

20.027,879 

Def.  513,786 

102.63 

4,973,659 

922.502.143 

185 

1.516 

336 

21.10 

795,603 

1921 

13,178,384 

17,639.782 

16,254,947 

1,384,835 

92.15 

On  June  30,  1915,  of  the  road's  total  owned  mileage  of 
1,106,  4.7  miles  were  laid  with  85-lb.  rail,  37.6  with  80-lb. 
rail,  723.7  with  75-lb.  rail,  14.2  with  70-lb.  rail,  171.2  with 
56-lb.  rail,  and  154.6  with  52-lb.  rail.  On  December  31, 
1920,  the  mileage  of  the  different  weights  was  as  follows: 
13.6  miles  of  90-lb.;  66.1  miles  of  85;  34.4  miles  of  80-lb.; 
700.3  of  75;  15.3  miles  of  70;  171.5  miles  with  56  and 
124.8  miles  with  52.  The  percentage  of  rail,  70-lb.  or  less, 
on  June  30,  1915,  was  30.8.  On  December  31,  1920,  this 
had  been  reduced  to  26.4.  On  June  30,  1915,  the  proportion 
of  75-lb.  rail  was  65.4,  whereas  on  December  31,  1920,  this 
had  been  changed  to  63.3.  In  other  words,  the  road  has  not 
made  a  very  considerable  amount  of  progress  in  improving 
its  rail  condition  during  these  years.  It  is  further  of  interest 
that  all  of  the  52-lb.  rail  is  to  be  found  on  the  line  between 
San  Antonio  and  Laredo.  This  rail  has  been  in  track  some 
46  years. 

Equipment  Condition 

On  the  first  inspection  trip  which  the  officers  took  over 
the  road  after  the  creation  of  its  receivership,  they  found  that 
in  addition  to  its  poor  ballast  condition,  the  road  had  a  poor 
equipment  condition.  There  were  found  to  be  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bad  order  cars  and  one  of  the  first  steps  taken 
was  the  adoption  of  a  program  for  their  repair.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1915  it  was  deemed  essential  to  secure  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  cars  and  there  were  purchased  500  steel  frame 
box  cars  of  40-tons  capacity,  200  steel  underframe  stock 
cars  and  300,  50-ton  combination  ballast  and  coal  cars.  The 
purchase  of  the  last  named  equipment  is  noteworthy  because 
it  shows  the  importance  the  new  officers  gave  the  matter  of 


repairs  requiring  over  24  hours  on  the  same  date  was  13.8; 
this  is  considerably  lower  than  the  country's  average  on 
that  date. 

Increases  in  Train  Load 

The  International  &:  Great  Northern  in  1920  had  a  revenue 
train  load  of  336  tons.  In  the  first  report  to  the  receivers, 
this  statement  occurs:  "During  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  property  by  the  receivers,  strenuous  efforts  were 
also  made  to  reduce  the  freight  train  miles  by  increasing  the 
freight  train  loads.  .  .  .  Little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  this  feature  in  the  past,  but  a  decrease  in  the  freight 
train  miles  has  been  brought  about  in  spite  of  an  increased 
movement  of  freight  traffic,  and  a  material  increase  has  been 
made  in  the  net  train  loads.  Statistical  information  for  the 
operating  officers,  to  enable  them  to  know  exactly  what  re- 
sults they  were  getting  in  this  respect,  was  sadly  wanting. 
Amongst  other  tilings  a  weekly  tonnage  report  has  been  com- 
piled showing  the  weight  of  trains  moved  on  each  freight 
train  district  on  all  divisions,  which  is  distributed  promptly 
to  superintendents,  train  masters  and  others  in  order  that 
they  may  see  the  weak  points  and  each  see  what  the  other 
is  doing,  thus  creating  the  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  between 
divisions." 

The  work  which  was  started  at  that  time  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  with  the  result  that  in  each  year  of  the 
receivership  there  has  been  a  steady  and  progressive  increase 
in  the  average  revenue  train  load.  The  average  train  load 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  was  215.  In  the  first 
year  of  operation  by  the  receiver  this  was  increased  16  per 
cent,  or  249  tons.    In  1916  the  average  had  become  271;  in 
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1917,  312;  in  1918,  322;  in  1919,  320,  and  in  1020.  336. 
The  revenue  train  load  for  1921  is  not  yet  available  but 
there  is  available  a  figure  of  net  tons  per  train,  including 
both  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight,  which  shows  for  1920, 
413,  and  for  1921,  an  increase  to  434. 

The  interesting  feature  is  that  these  increases  were  brought 
about  without  the  acquisition  of  new  and  heavier  motive 
power;  they  were  the  result  of  improved  operating  super- 
vision and  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
The  average  train  load  for  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern as  compared  with  the  other  lines  in  the  southwest  is  low. 
The  figure  of  4.^4  net  tons  per  train  in  1921  compared  with 
an  average  for  the  southwestern  region  of  514.  The  Gulf 
Coast  Lines  in  1921  had  an  average  of  610;  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe,  468;  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  473. 

The  road  has  had  an  increase  in  average  car  load  similar 
to  that  which  it  has  had  in  revenue  train  load.  In  1914  its 
revenue  tons  per  loaded  car  were  14.45.  In  1920  this  had 
increased  progressively  to  21.10.  The  1921  figure  for  revenue 
car  load  is  not  available,  but  that  for  net  tons  per  loaded  car 
is;  in  1920  the  I.  &:  G.  N.  had  a  net  tons  per  loaded  car  of 
24.5,  and  in  1921  of  24.7.  The  average  for  the  southwestern 
region  for  the  year  was  25.  Car  miles  per  day  in  1(>21  were 
22.1  as  against  the  average  in  the  southwest  of  22.9;  in 
1920,  however,  the  I.  &  G.  N.  figure  was  30.9  as  against 
the  region's  average  of  23.5.  The  locomotive  miles  per  loco- 
motive day  in  1921  was  69.9  and  in  1920,  92.8,  whereas 
the  average  for  the  district  was  respectively  57.1  and  67.5. 

Earning  Power 
An  analysis  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  earn- 
ing power  is  complicated  by  the  factor  of  federal  control 
and  by  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  results  of  the  high 
costs  of  labor  and  material  characteristic  of  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  The  road  did  not  do  well  while  it  was  being 
operated  by  the  government.  It  had  a  standard  return  of 
$1,394,946. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  practically  no 
other  income  than  that  received  from  the  operation  of 
its  own  property.  This  brings  us  to  the  important  fact  that 
the  government  compensation  of  $1,394,946  was  about  $200,- 
000  less  than  the  interest  charges  on  the  property,  which, 
for  the  past  several  years  have  run  above  $1,500,000  annu- 
allv  and  which,  as  of  June  30,  1922,  are  placed  at  the  exact 
figure  of  $1,597,175.  The  fixed  interest  charges  of  the  new 
company  are  set  at  $1,179,000,  a  reduction  from  the  present 
interest  charges  of  $418,175.  The  road  has  been  operating 
at  a  deficit  running  from  .^00,000  to  $400,000  and  the  evi- 
dence on  the  whole  is  that  the  property,  even  without  anv 
great  expansion  of  traffic,  should  be  able  to  earn  its  fixed 
charges  without  difficulty. 

i    i-  a  certain  interest  in  examining  what  the  road  did 
during  the  period  of  federal  control,  although  the  urcat  im- 
provement  which  has   Itiii   made  since  that  time  gives  these 
t    largely  an   academic   interest  only.    The 
■  i\  ~  wns  ti.  in  tin-  .  om  ten  •■     it 

oel  after  rentals  in  thai  veai  of  $3,254,787     in  1918, 
the  first  ■■■■  a  of  I  rol,  the  rn.nl  li.nl  a  net  railway 

nprr.r  of  $1,378,645   OT,   in   other   words,    it   ap- 

proximated   it-  Standard  return.    In   1919,  however,  there  was 
;,    ,],  :  md    in    1920,    B    further    deficit    of 

which  latter  deficit  the  government  had  to  make 

rtlv    through    Standard    return     for    two    months    .mil 

guaranty  for  six. 

Difficulties  in  1921 
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in  eight  days,  but  the  operating  expenses  were  increased 
$225,000  for  repairing  the  damage  and  the  road,  in  the 
meantime,  lost  a  considerable  volume  of  traffic  which  it 
otherwise  might  have  carried.  The  International  &  Great 
Northern  had  a  private  train  service  strike  of  its  own  at 
the  time  of  the  general  strike  threat  last  November.  Never- 
theless, even  with  all  these  difficulties,  the  road  came  through 
the  year  with  a  deficit  after  rentals  of  $324,441;  a  deficit 
to  be  sure,  but  an  amount  $1,400,000  less  than  the  deficit 
in  1920. 

The  corporate  income  account  for  1921.  when  it  is  issued 
in  the  near  future,  will  very  likely  make  a  poor  showing 
for  the  year  but  this  will  be  explained  by  the  special  condi- 
tions of  a  very  trying  year,  the  like  of  which  presumably 
will  not  be  experienced  again  in  the  same  degree.  The  matter 
of  revenues  and  expenses  is  complicated  by  the  varying 
freight  rates  and  varying  costs.  Because  of  this  situation  it 
seems  hardly  advisable  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  figures. 
They  are,  however,  given  in  the  table  in  some  detail.  The 
revenues  show  the  usual  increase  over  a  term  of  years  result- 
ing from  a  combination  of  increased  traffic  and  an  increased 
rate  per  ton  per  mile,  whereas  the  expenses  show  a  similar 
or  even  greater  increase  due  to  increased  labor  and  material 
costs. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  operating  ratio.  In  1914  this 
was  80.92;  in  1915,  86.66,  but  in  191cT  it  reduced  to  72.31, 
and  in  1917,  to  68.71.  It  increased  in  1919  to  105.40.  In 
1021   the  figure  was  92.15. 

J.  W.  Kendrick's  Opinion 

J.  W.  Kendrick,  in  his  communication  which  is  included 
with  the  reorganization  plan,  estimates  that  the  property 
should  be  able,  in  1923,  to  have  a  net  income  available  for 
interest  and  dividends  of  $3,031,512:  in  1924,  of  $3,178,135, 
and  in  1925,  of  $3,326,821.  "If  my  recommendations  with 
respect  to  operation  and  management  are  adopted,"  he  says. 
"it  will  in  my  judgment  be  practicable  to  operate  the  road 
for  not  to  exceed  "6  per  cent  of  its  operating  revenue,  as 
stated  in  my  report.  Allowing  eight  per  cent  for  taxes,  hire 
of  equipment  and  rental  of  joint  facilities,  in  accordance 
with  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  past.  16  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  would  be  available  for  interest 
charges  and  dividends." 

Mr.  Kendrick  adds:  "There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  results  indicated  in  my  report  cannot  be  obtained,  or 
why  the  International  &  Great  Northern  System  cannot  take 
a  place  with  the  best  of  the  southwestern  and  Texas  railroads 
as  far  as  quality  and  economy  of  its  operation  are  concerned." 

At  present   the   International   &   Great    Northern    is   doing 
very  much  better  than  it  did  at  this  time  last  vear.    It  oper- 
ated in   March   with   a   net  after  rentals  of  $61,701    a 
pared  with  a  deficit  in  March  of  1021  of  -  !  or  the 

three  months  it  hail  a  net  after  rentals  of  $87,853  as  com- 
pared with  a  deficit  in  the  first  three  months  of  1021  of 
$534,112  Its  operating  ratio  in  March  was  S4.7;  for  the 
tliri  e  months,  88  ' 

TBI  GaSOUNS  purchased  by  tbe  Illinois  Central  in  1921 
enough  to  have  nm  an  automobile,  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  to 
the  gallon,  m<>rr  than  400  times  around  the  earth.  It  would 
keep  tlic  .at   going  continuously  24  hours  a  day  at  20  m 

hour  for  more  than  50  years. 

Tut     [ntrrnationai     Brotherhood    «y    Locomotive    FiremuI 
•in  lias  been  holding  a  convention  in  Houston,  Tex., 
which,  a    minute.     There    V 

delegate  present   from  each  of  the  <<>4  lodpcs  and  his  - 
$8  a  day  besides  i    ,  amounting  to  $6.     The 

f    this    organization    in    1919.    which    was    held    in    Dcnteft 
more    than   $600,000.     It    was   in    session    32 
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The  Freight  Claim  Division  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  thirty-first  annual  convention  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  June  20,  21  and  22. 

Clifford  Thome,  of  Iowa,  ran  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  the  Republican  primaries  in  that  state  on  June  5.  The  votes, 
when  counted,  showed  that  he  came  in  a  poor  second.  He 
received  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
and  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  number  received  by  the  suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Fines  Amounting  to  $500  and  costs  were  imposed  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  June  1,  for  violation  of  the 
hours  of  service  law  in  connection  with  working  time  of 
trainmen.  The  government  brought  suit  on  12  counts,  but 
on  seven  of  them  the  prosecution  was  abandoned. 

President  W.  G.  Lee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men has  been  re-elected,  defeating  Vice-Presidents  Fitzpatrick  and 
Whitney.  W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president,  was  elected  senior  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  T.  R.  Dodge,  assistant  to 
president;  A.  E.  Kind,  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  D. 
L.  Cease,  editor,  were  re-elected  by  acclamation.  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Dodge  have  been  officers  of  this  organization  uninterruptedly 
for  27  years,  and  secretary  King  for  25  years. 

The  Newfoundland  Railway  resumed  train  service  on  May 
23,  after  a  suspension  of  eight  days,  owing  to  lack  of  funds 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  trainmen.  The  management  of  the 
road  said  that  the  financial  difficulty  was  due  to  the  neglect 
of  the  government  to  make  payments  which  had  been  agreed 
upon.  It  appears  that  the  resumption  of  service  follows  a 
temporary  advance  of  money  by  the  government,  made  with 
the  expectation  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  reached  by  June  3. 

The  California  Limited,  No.  3,  westbound,  and  the  "Scout," 
No.  10.  eastbound,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  col- 
lided about  4  a.  m.  on  May  29.  near  the  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sisippi  river  opposite  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  the  engineman 
of  the  Limited  and  the  fireman  of  the  "Scout"  were  killed.  The 
two  other  members  of  the  engine  crews  sustained  severe  in- 
juries and  a  number  of  the  passengers  received  minor  injuries. 
Both  engines  and  two  baggage  cars  were  derailed  and  badly 
damaged.  Preliminary  investigation  indicates  that  the  collision 
was  due  to  the  westbound  train   running  past  a  stop  signal. 

The  Wrecking  of  an  Automobile  on  a  crossing  by  the  west- 
bound Pacific  Express,  No.  7,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  June  6,  resulted  in  the 
serious  scalding  of  the  engineman  and  fireman,  burning  gaso- 
line having  been  thrown  over  them  at  the  moment  of  collision 
by  the  explosion  of  the  tank  of  the  automobile.  The  auto- 
mobile was  a  truck,  stopped  on  the  crossing  because  of  an 
obstacle  in  the  shape  of  an  ash  cart,  and  the  driver  and  two 
other  men  on  the  truck  were  killed.  The  report  that  the 
locomotive  was  derailed  in  this  accident  appears  to  have  been 
incorrect. 

Columbus  &  Greenville  Abandons  Branch  Line 

Train  service  over  the  Webb  branch  (34  miles  in  length)  of 
the  Columbus  &  Greenville,  was  discontinued  on  May  27,  the 
Mississippi  Railroad  Commission  having  granted  authority  for 
the  abandonment.  Very  little  traffic  has  been  handled  over  this 
line  in  recent  years,  except  during  the  cotton  season.  An  ap- 
plication is  now  pending  in  the  federal  court  for  authority  to 
sell  the  road  at  public  auction.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Leflore  county  who  are  served  by  the  Webb  branch  was  held 
last  week  and  steps  were  taken  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
purchase  the  line. 


Station    Agents    to    Meet 

The  Freight  station  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, formerly  the  American  Association  of  Freight  Agents, 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beginning  on  June  20.  The  program  for  this 
meeting,  besides  the  reports  from  both  the  standing  and  special 
committees,  provides  for  a  list  of  topics  on  which  sectional  or- 
ganizations have  prepared  papers   for  a  general  discussion. 

Imprisoned  Trainmen  Pardoned 
Charles  L.  Evans  and  Walter  Yeakel,  conductor  and  engine' 
man,  who  in  March  last  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment — 9 
months  and  6  months  respectively — and  were  fined  $500  each,  on 
account  of  their  responsibility  for  the  disastrous  collision  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Woodmont,  Pa.,  on  December  5, 
1921,  were  pardoned  by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  May  31. 
The  action  of  the  governor  was  recommended  unanimously  by 
the  State  Pardon  Board,  following  an  inquiry  in  which  the  rail- 
road company  signified  its  willingness  to  give  employment  to  the 
two  men.  It  is  said  that  the  jury  which  convicted  Evans  and 
Yeakel  was  out  all  night  and  took  more  than  200  ballots. 

Unions  May  Be  Sued  for  Damages 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  June  5  handed  down  a 
decision  to  the  effect  that  under  sections  7  and  8  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  labor  unions  are  suable;  and  that  actions  may  be 
brought  against  them  for  damages  for  which  they  may  be  re- 
sponsible by  illegal  conduct  in  connection  with  strikes.  The 
court  held  that  funds  collected  for  strike  purposes  are  assessable 
to  pay  the  damages.  This  decision  was  rendered  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  against  the  Coronado 
Coal  Company  of  Arkansas.  The  court  held,  however,  that  in 
this  case  the  national  organization  was  not  responsible  for  the 
damage  and  it  ordered  a  retrial  of  the  case  against  the  district 
organization  of  the  union. 

Officers  of  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association 

At  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  on  May  23-26, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  president,  Thomas  Lewis' 
general  boiler  inspector,  Lehigh  Valley,  Sayre,  Pa.;  first  vice- 
president,  E.  W.  Young,  general  boiler  inspector,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  Dubuque,  la.;  second  vice-president,  Frank 
Gray,  general  foreman  boiler  maker,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Bloom- 
ington.  111.;  third  vice-president,  Thomas  F.  Powers,  assistant 
general  foreman,  boiler  department,  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
Oak  Park,  111. ;  fourth  vice-president,  John  F.  Raps,  general  boiler 
inspector,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  fifth  vice-president,  W.  J. 
Murphy,  general  foreman  boiler  maker,  eastern  region,  Pennsyl- 
vania System,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought,  26 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Laughridge,  gerN 
eral  foreman  boiler  maker,  Hocking  Valley,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Decision  in  Stoker  Infringement  Suit 
In  the  suit  brought  by  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  against 
the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Delaware  a  decision  has  recently  been  rendered  by 
Judge  Morris  which  sustains  the  claim  of  infringement  advanced 
by  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  under  its  Street  Patent  No. 
1.130,443.  Claims  1  and  2  of  this  patent  were  urged  and  both 
of  them  were  held  valid  and  infringed  by  the  Elvin  Stoker. 
These  claims  read  as  follows : 

1.  In  a  locomotive,  the  combination  with  the  boiler  furnace 
and  its  firing  door  of  a  mechanical  stoker  apparatus  mounted  on 
the  locomotive  and  comprising  a  fuel  receptacle  below  the  firing 
door,    an    elevator    for    conveying   the    fuel    from    said    receptacle 
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to  a  point  above  the  level  of  the  fuel  bed,  and  means  for  deliv- 
•he    fuel   therefrom   into   the   furnace. 
2      In  a  locomotive  and  tender,  the  combination  with  the  boiler 
furnace  of  a  mechanical   stoker  apparatus  mounted  on  the  loco- 
and   comprising   a    fuel    receptacle   below   the   firing   floor, 
means   below   said   floor   for   delivering  fuel   from   the  tender  into 
said    receptacle,    an    elevator    for    conveying   the   fuel    from   said 
receptacle  to  e  the  level  of  the  fuel  bed.  and  means 

:\  ering  the  fuel  therefrom  into  the  furnace. 
fudge  Morris  also  decided  that  the  Gee  Patent  Xo.  1.082.419. 
which  was  involved  in  this  suit,  was  not  infringed,  and  dismissed 
the  bill  as  to  it.  The  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company  states 
that  it  will  take  an  appeal  from  the  decision,  as  to  the  Street 
patent. 

Program  of  Purchases  and  Stores  Meeting 
The  program  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  Division  VI— Pur- 
and    Stores.    American    Railway    Association,    which    will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  June  19,  20 
and  21.  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  June  19 
1  Ipening  exercises,  including  addresses  by  R.   H.  Aishton,  presi- 
dent, American  Railway  Association;  W.  G.  Besler,  first  vice- 
president,    American    Railway   Association;    Elisha   Lee,   vice- 
president,   Pennsylvania  System,   Eastern   Region;  and  by  the 
chairman   of   the    Division,    H.    E.    Ray,    general    storekeeper, 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Reports  of  the  following  committees : 
General  committee. 

Subject  1,   Stores  Department  Book  of  Rules. 
Subject  2,  Classification  of  Material. 
Distributing  and   Accounting  for  Gasoline,  by  L.  V.  Hyatt. 

v.  June  20 

Reports  on 

Subject   4.   Material   Accounting  and   Mechanical  Facilities. 
Subject  21.  Unit  Piling  of  Materials  and  Numerical  Numbering 
m    i  moving    picture   illustration   of   unit   piling). 
Supply  Train  Operation. 
Subject   10,   Scrap   Classification— Handling  and   Sales. 
Subject  12,  Purchasing  Agents'  Office  Records. 
Subject  3.  Reclamation  of  Material. 
Inventories,  by  I).  C.  Curtis. 

Wl  DNI  5DAY,   JUNE  21 

Repon 
Subject   13.  Forest  Products. 

The    Need    of    a    Sinking     Fund    to    Care    for    Deterioration. 
Obsolescence   and   Other   Losses   Incidental   to  the   Handling. 
Use  and  Distribution  of  Materials,  by  H.  H.  Laughton. 
Subject  15.   Buildings  and  Structures  and  Facilities. 

Routine    in     Purchasing    and     Stores     Departments,    by 
F..  W.  Thornley. 

Including  Repairs  to  Typewriters,  by  C.  B.  Tobcy. 

Educating  Employ I  the  Store  Department  for  Their  Duties. 

'.    S    McKelligon. 
The   Human   Equation  in   Railway   Service  of  Supply,  by  M.  J. 
Wise. 

[binl  Conwnitl 
Rcpor  '  ommittee 

.      The  meetings  will  convene  sharp   ll  9  txi  .i    m      Morning 

C    held,    in    order    that    the    meml»  ample 

unit:    the    exhibit]    on    Young's    Million    Hollar 

"Prosperity   Special"   Attracts   Crowds 

Special,"  the  notives 
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•  s  and  students,  members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade,  manufacturers,  etc.,  were  on  hand  to  see  the  train  as  it 
went  by.  At  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  train  stopped  a  half  hour 
while  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  manufacturers  and  school 
children  in  a  body  conducted  a  review.  At  Fort  Wayne,  the 
engines  were  placed  at  Schiney  Park  where  a  grand  stand  and 
music  pavilion  had  been  erected.  Here  the  president  of  the 
Indiana  Chambers  of  Commerce  addressed  4.000  people.  At 
Indianapolis  the  locomotives  stood  at  the  passenger  station  over 
the  week  end   and   a   "prosperity"  celebration   was   held  at   which 

rnor  McCray  of  Indiana  and  former  Senator  A.  J.  P>< 
of  that  state  spoke.  Similar  celebrations  occurred  at  numerous 
other  stops.  At  St.  Louis  the  train  was  transferred  from  the 
Pennsylvania  to  the  St  Luis  Southwestern.  A  luncheon  was 
served  "ii  Tuesda]  to  railroad  officials  state  and  city  authorities 
and  leading  manufacturers,  following  which  motion  pictures  were 
taken  of  these  men  in  official  review  of  the  train.  The  trail 
left  East  St.  Louis  on  June  7  and  travelled  by  the  main  line  o1 
the  Cotton  Belt  through  Jonesboro.  Ark.,  Pine  Bluff,  and 
Texarkana.     It  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at  Corsicana  on  June  12. 

April   Earnings  3.93   Per  Cent 

The  railroads  in  April  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $50,256,800 
which  on  an  annual  basis  represented  a  return  of  3.93  per  cen^ 
on  their  tentative  valuation,  according  to  reports  riled  with  tin 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  April,  last  year,  their  ne 
operating  income  amounted  to  $29,856,600,  or  at  the  annual  rati 
of  return  of  2.33  per  cent,  while  in  March  this  year  it  wa: 
$83,511,400,  or  5.83  per  cent. 

The  tabulations  are  based  on  reports  filed  by  201  Class  I  rail 
roads,  having  a  total  mileage  of  236.167  miles. 

Operating  revenue--  in  April  totaled  $416,853,600,  or  3.8  pel 
cent  less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year ;  operating  expense 
$336,178,400,   or    10'...   per  cent  reduction. 

Fifty-nine  roads — 28  in  the  Eastern  district,  2  in  the  Southen 
and  29  in  the  Western — had  operating  deficits  in  April.  In  March 
there  were  36. 

For  the  first  four  months   this  year,  the  net  operating  incom. 

of   the   railroads   totaled   $211,278,394,   compared    with   $57,408,90 

during  the  same  period  last  year.     This  is  at  the  annual   rate  o 

return  of  4.36  per  cent,  compared  with   1.18  per  cent   during  thi 

ur  months  in   1921. 

By  districts  the  operating  revenues  for  April  were:  Eastern 
$206,104,100,  a  reduction  of  2s  per  cent;  operating  expenses 
$165,773,700,  a  reduction  of  9.4  per  cent;  net  operating  income 
$26,607,700,   or   at   the   annual    rate    of   4.42   per   cent. 

Southern,  operating  revenues,  $57,571,000,  an  increase  of  I.. 
per  cent:   op<  $43,875,900,  a   decrease  of   12.3  pe 

cent:  mt  operating  income.  $9,712,300,  or  at  the  annual  rate  0 
return   of   5  62  per   cent. 

Western,    operating    revenues,    $153,178,300,    a    de  t 
per    cent;    operating    expenses,    $126,528,770,    a    decrease    of    11.' 
per    cent:    net    operating    incotl  00,    or    at    the    annua 

rate  of  return  of  2.76  per  cent. 

New  Merger  of  Three  Steel  Companies 
Announcement  is  ition  of  a  plan  by  which  th 

properties  of  the   Mid  vale    -'       .\    Ordnance  Company,  the  Re 

public  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  and  the  Inland  Steel  (  ompan 
will  be  unified  in  the  ownership  of  the  Mich  ale  Steel  Gompaiq 
whose  name  will  be  changed  to  the  North  \mcrican  Steel  CotB 
p. my.    or    some    other    appropriate    name.      The   terms   of   the    pla 

follows       \ll  existing  obligations  of  the  three  companie 
■ne  to  i .,    as. mned   by  the  unified  companj      Existing  prefernj 

n  stocks  will  be  changed  into  preferred  and  commo 
Stocks,  of  the  unified  COmpanj  The  new  preferred  stock  is  t 
have  I  p. ii    value  of  $100  pel    Share,  is  tO  be  7  per  cent  cumulative 

deemable  a)  $115  per  share  and  accrued  dividend-,  am 
rs    into    new    commi 
■it   tin  v   common   for   four  share 

■    d.      The   common    stock   is   to  be  without   par   value. 
\ll  assets  of  the  three  companies  are  to  be  owned  by  the  ill 

ept  the  Nicetown  plant  (the  armor  making,  ordl 
mpany,  which 

be    ti  nipanv    with    a    capital    . 

without   par   \alue 

in    the    new    Stock    will    be    as    fol 
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Under  the  plan  Midvale  Company  stockholders  are  to  receive 
75  per  cent  in  new  common  stock  and  25  per  cent  in  stock  of  the 
company  formed  to  take  over  the  Nicetown  plant. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  preferred  stockholders  are  to  receive 
dividends  in  cash  up  to  the  date  when  the  new  preferred  dividend 
begins  to  accrue,  and  100  per  cent  in  new  preferred  stock. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  common  stockholders  are  to  receive 
170  per  cent  in  new  common  stock. 

Inland  Company  stockholders  are  to  receive  25  per  cent  in 
new  preferred  stock,  wh^ch  is  to  be  purchased  from  them  at  $95 
per  share,  and  70  per  cent  in  new  common  stock. 

It  is  intended  to  provide  $20,000,000  additional  cash  working 
capital  by  the  sale  of  common  stock.  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  the  acquisition  of  other  properties,  but,  irrespective  of  the 
outcome  of  these  negotiations,  Midvale,  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
and  Inland  propose  to  proceed  with  the  plan.  Messrs.  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  have  agreed  to  act  as  bankers  for  the  plan. 

A  statement  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  stockholders  of  three 
companies,  in  part  as  follows :  It  is  proposed  that  the  Midvale 
and  Inland  companies  will  consolidate  and  merge  and  take  the  name 
Xorth  American  Steel  Corporation.  This  corporation,  hereinafter 
called  the  company,  will  acquire,  subject  to  its  liabilities,  the 
assets  of  the  Republic  Company.  Before  the  unification  of  the 
properties.  Midvale  will  place  its  Nicetown  plant  and  certain  assets 
and  liabilities  connected  with  the  operation  of  it  in  a  separate 
corporation,  stock,  of  which  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  Midvale  company,  as  hereinafter  stated. 
This  separate  corporation  will  thereafter  continue  as  a  separate 
enterprise  for  the  manufacture  of  the  ordnance,  armor  plate  and 
special  steel  products  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Upon  the  consummation  of  the  plan,  the  issued  capital  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Bonds  and  other  fixed  charge  obligations,  $79,173,500;  new  pre- 
ferred stock  of  $10O  par  value,  $50,331,475;  shares  of  new  common  stock 
without   par   value,    $3,309,612. 

The  $79,173,500  bonds  and  fixed  charge  obligations  will  consist  of 
$60,599,500  bonds  and  guaranteed  obligati.  ns  of  the  Midvale  Company, 
or  its  subsidiaries;  $13,357,000  bonds  and  other  obligations  of  the  Re- 
public Company  or  its  subsidiaries,  and  $5,217,000  bonds  and  other  obli- 
gations of  the  Inland  Company,  all  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  other 
liabilities    of   the   three    corporations,    are   to    be   assumed   by  the   company. 

The  $50,331,475  preferred  stock  is  to  be  7  per  cent  cumulative  and  is 
10  be  convertible  until  July  1,  1934.  into  common  stock  at  the  rate  of 
four  shares  of  preferred  stock  for  five  shares  of  common.  It  is  to  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  company  at  115  per  cent  and  accrued 
dividends.  Of  the  amount  to  be  presently  issued.  $25,000,000  par  value 
is  to  be  issued  to  provide  in  part  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  of 
the  Republic  Company,  and  $25,331,475  par  value  is  to  be  issued  and 
the  proceeds  thereof,  amounting  to  $24,064,901,  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
company    to   the    stockholders    of    the    Inland    Company. 

The  3.309,612  shares  of  no  par  value  common  stock  are  to  be  issued 
as  follows:  To  Midvale  shareholders,  1,500,000  shares;  to  provide  in 
part  for  the  acquisition  of  the  properties  of  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany, 510,000  shares;  to  inland  shareholders,  709,281  shares;  to  be  sold 
for    cash.    590.331    shares. 

On  completion  of  the  plan,  each  holder  of  one  share  of  stock  of  Mid- 
vale Company  will  be  entitled  to  receive:  (1)  Three-fourths  of  a  share 
of  the  new  common  stock:  and  ("21  one-fourth  of  a  share  of  stock  of  the 
corporation  which  is  to  take  over  the  Nicetown  plant.  Each  holder  of  one 
share  of  stock  of  the  Inland  Company  will  be  entitled  to  receive:  (1) 
$23.75  in  cash,  and  (2)  seven-tenths  of  a  share  of  the  new  common 
stock.  Each  holder  of  one  share  of  stock  of  the  Republic  Company  will 
be  entitled  to  receive:  (11  with  respect  to  each  share  of  preferred 
stock,  one  share  of  new  preferred  stock  and  an  amount  of  cash  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  then  unpaid  dividends  on  such  preferred  stock  of  the 
Republic  Company;  (2)  with  respect  to  each  share  of  common  stock,  one 
and    seven-tenths    shares    of    new    common    stock. 

It  is  intended  that  a  syndicate  will  be  formed  to  provide  for  the  cash  re- 
quirements of  the  plan,  including  the  provision  of  $20,000,000  additional 
cash  working  capital,  which  will  make  the  total  working  capital  of  the  com- 
pany  over   $100,000,000. 

Messrs.  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  have  agreed  to  act  as  bankers  for  the  plan. 

The  plan  contemplates  that  the  company  will  sell  to  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Chadbourne,  for  services  rendered,  _'5,500  commm  shares  at  $10  per  share, 
and  to  Messrs    Kuhn,  loch  &  Co.,  59,500  common  shares  at  $10  per  share. 

It  is  estimated  that  upon  the-  consummation  of  the  plan,  the  fixed  charges 
of  (he  company  will  amount  to  $3,913,085  per  annum  (which  is  about  74 
cents  ner  ton  of  rated  ingot  capacity)  and  the  preferred  stock  dividends  to 
$3,523,203  per  annum  (which  is  about  67  cents  per  ton  of  rated  ingot 
capacity).  The  total  rated  ingot  capacity  of  the  company  will  be  5,249.000 
tons  per  annum. 

book  value  as  of  December  31,  1921  (which  is  far  below  the  present 
replacement  lieures)  of  total  net  assets  of  the  Midvale,  Republic  and  Inland 
companies,  including  the  $JO,niiO,000  new  cash  working  capital  (but  excluding 
the   Nicetown   plant)    totals  about   $284,000,000. 

The  earnings  of  these  three  companies  (exclusive  of  the  Nicetown  plant 
earnings)  applicable  to  dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stock,  that 
deduction  of  bond  and  other  interest,  federal  and  other  taxes  and 
adequate  depreciation,  as  compiled  from  the  annual  accounts  for  the  ten 
years  ending  December  31,  1921,  averaged  $20,462,248  per  annum  and  were 
is    follows: 

$7,435,421  1917 $60,257,399 

1°13 10.164.892  1918 34.598.221 

I9M 3,379,545  1919 11,612,487 

1915 13,702,110  1920 22,429,534 

1916 52,595,325  1921     (Loss)  11,552,446 

Since  the  year  1916  the  throe  companies  have  expended  more  than  $120,- 
000,000  for  improvements  and  additional  facilities,  greatly  increasing  capac- 
ity and  reducing  operating  costs  so  that  the  earnings  reported  for  the  past 
ten  years  do  not  fully  reflect  the  earning  power  of  the  three  companies  as 
now   situated. 
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The  Southern  Pacific  reports  the  shipment  from  San  Francisco 
fcr  New  York  on  June  4,  of  a  trainload  of  silk,  351  tons,  en 
route  from  Japan.  This  silk  is  valued  at  $5,600,000,  and  occupies 
19  cars. 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  has  introduced  in  Congress  a 
bill  to  repeal  Section  28  of  the  Jones  merchant  marine  act,  which 
provides  that  preferential  rates  by  railroad  on  export  and  import 
freight  shall  be  restricted  to  traffic  carried  on  the  ocean  by 
American  vessels.  The  Shipping  Board  is  now  holding  hearings 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  regarding  the  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New  York  has  entered 
suit  in  the  Hudson  County  Supreme  Court  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to  recover  $611,331  for  sugar 
lost  in  the  Black  Tom  explosion  and  fire  of  July  31,  1916.  The 
refining  company  contends  that  the  railroad  was  negligent  in 
allowing  the  sugar  to  be  stored  at  Black  Tom  when  it  was  known 
there  was  danger  of  an  explosion. 

The  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  has  been 
very  heavy  since  the  beginning  of  the  countrywide  strike  in  the 
bituminous  mines,  broke  all  records  on  May  29,  the  number  of 
cars  sent  to  Cincinnati  on  that  day  totaling  1,229.  In  normal 
times  the  number  of  cars  loaded  daily  at  the  mines  on  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  division  is  about  800. 

Coastwise  steamship  lines  operating  between  New  York  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  expect  a  lull  in  freight  until  July  1.  These 
lines,  while  carrying  freight  generally  at  a  lower  rate  than  dp  the 
rail  carriers,  are  similarly  affected  by  the  cut  and  shippers  who 
ordinarily  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  commodities  will  probably 
hold  off  until  the  new  rates  become  effective.  After  July  1.  ac- 
cording to  a  representative  of  one  of  the  larger  coastwise  lines, 
there  is  prospect  of  a  very  large  business.  Representatives  in  the 
south  have  been  sending  excellent  reports  as  to  prospects  for  the 
summer  and  fall  business. 

Observation  cars  are  to  be  restored  on  August  1  on  the  fastest 
limited  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  running  between  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  and  Washington  on  the  east,  and 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  west.  These  cars  were  discontinued 
as  a  war  measure  in  December,  1917.  The  trains  are  the  Broad- 
way Limited,  east  and  west  bound,  the  St.  Louisan.  and  the 
New  Yoiker.  Observation  cars  will  be  continued  in  service 
until  December  1.  when  they  will  be  withdrawn  for  the  winter. 
A  similar  improvement  is  announced  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
Limited,  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Coal  Production 

The  ninth  week  of  the  coal  strike  (May  29-June  3)  will  show 
a  decrease  in  production,  largely  because  of  the  observance  of 
Memorial  Day,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  The  returns 
so  far  received  point  to  an  output  of  between  4,550,000  and  4,750,- 
000  tons.     Production   of  anthracite   remains   practically  zero. 

For  the  eighth  week  (May  22-27)  complete  returns  indicate 
an  output  of  4,856,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  10,000  tons 
of  anthracite. 

Loadings  on  Monday  of  the  ninth  week  were  15,082  cars,  the 
largest  for  any  Monday  since  the  strike  began.  Following  is 
the  daily   record : 

1st  week         5th  week  7th  week         8th  week      9th  week 

Monday     11,445  11,598  13.366  14,772  15.082 

Tuesday    11,019  12.160  12,830  15,085  11.142 

Wednesday     11,437  12,861  13,422  14.677  15.007 

Thursday 11,090  12,487  13,445  14,573  13,823 

Friday     11.296  12.778  14.036  15.202  

Saturday    S.88S  11,265  12,357  12,662  

No  great  change  in  the  number  of  men  on  strike  has  yet 
occurred.  Production  is  increasing  very  slowly  in  the  Connells- 
ville  region,  and  more  rapidly  in  southeastern  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 
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Labor  Board  Decisions 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  decision 
finding  rates  on  grain,  grain  products,  hay  and  straw  and  related 
articles  taking  the  same  rates  or  rates  basing  thereon  from 
points  in  Oklahoma  to  points  in  Texas  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unduly  prejudicial  and  it  has  prescribed  a  scale  of  reasonable  and 
non-prejudicial  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  1  until  September  29 
the  operation  of  schedules,  which  propose  increases  in  rates  on 
hosiery  from  Beaver  Dam  and  Waupun,  Wis.,  to  Ohio  River 
points,  Elkhart,  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  present 
rate  to  Ohio  River  points  is  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
proposed  rates  range  from  101'..  to  128J4  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Potato  Embargo  Cancelled 

Division  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Commis- 
sioners Aitchison  and  Potter  sitting,  held  an  informal  conference 
on  June  5  with  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  and  other  New  York  inter- 
ests upon  a  protest  filed  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
against  an  embargo  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  against 
the  delivery  of  potatoes  at  Pennsylvania  stations  in  New  York, 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn,  to  go  into  effect  at  midnight  on  June  5. 

A  similar  embargo  was  levied  about  two  weeks  ago  and  was 
cancelled,  before  becoming  effective,  at  the  request  of  Xew  York 
interests. 

After  full  discussion  Division  5  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
embargo  ought  not  to  be  retained  without  further  conference 
because  it  would  seriously  disrupt  long  established  conditions. 
It  suggested  that  the  embargo  be  cancelled  and  that  suggestion 
was  accepted  by  the   Pennsylvania   under  protest. 

The  commission's  director  of  its  Bureau  of  Service,  John  C. 
Roth,   will   investigate   the   situation   on   the   ground. 

The  embargo  was  ordered  because  of  serious  congestion  at  the 
principal  delivery  piers,  the  total  number  of  cars  of  potatoes  re- 
ceived by  the  Pennsylvania  at  Xew  York  in  the  month  of  April 
having  been  more  than  5,000.  To  relieve  this  congestion  the 
road  has  just  established  a  new  delivery  yard  at  Kearney,  N.  J., 
about  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Xew  York,  and  had  requested 
Iteu  to  send  their  trucks  to  thai  place  for  their  freight. 
Potato  merchants,  in  their  protest,  complain  that  such  a  change 
in  the  place  of  unloading  would  be  very  costly  to  them,  and 
express  doubts  as  to  whether  the  ferryboats  could  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  trucks  which  would  be  necessary  to  move 
their  wagons,  They  complain  also  thai  the  railroad 
reduction  in  the  transportation  rates  while  it  would  shorten  its 
haul  about  five  or  six  miles.  The  Tort  Authority  is  trying  to 
provide  additional  pier  room  for  delivery  of  perishable  freight. 
U  relieve  the  congestion  at   piers   27.  28  and   29. 

Court  News 

Application  of  Florida  Fencing  Law 

Injury    to   animals    from    failure    to    fence   makes    the    railroad 

liable  rida    fencing   statute   only    when   the   injury   is 

■  e  operation  of  the  i  trains. 

uhose    foot 
was   caught    in   a     '  in  and  a   sjc|c 

track  while  ll  \    I 

on  So.  469. 

United   States  Supreme  Court 

Thr   Supra  the  United  fune  5,  at  the 

ounsel   for  the   Southern   !'  I  leave  to  file 

withir     • 
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Pay  of  Foremen  While  Gang  Is  Laid  Off 

A  case  arose  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  in  con- 
nection with  an  extra  gang  that  was  laid  off  one  day  each  week, 
the  foreman  contending  that  he  was  exempt  from  deductions  from 
his  monthly  pay  on  this  account.  The  decision  of  the  board  is 
that  if  the  foreman  is  compensated  on  a  monthly  basis  for  all 
service  rendered,  including  time  worked  in  excess  of  the  regular 
working  hours  or  days  assigned,  he  should  receive  not  less  than 
the  monthly  rate  so  established,  provided  he  was  ready  and  avail- 
able. If  on  the  other  hand  the  foreman  is  compensated  on  the 
monthly  basis  but  is  paid  overtime  for  work  performed  after 
eight  hours  and  for  all  work  performed  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
no  valid  claim  can  be  made  for  time  lost  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  8  Article  V  of  the  agreement. — Decision  Xo.  896. 


Back  Pay  for  State  Holiday 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
etc.,  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  at  freight  stations  in  San 
Francisco,  requested  back  pay  for  "Admission  Day,"  September 
9,  1921,  on  which  date  they  were  notified  not  to  work,  the  day 
having  been  proclaimed  a  holiday  by  the  governor  of  California. 
The  Labor  Board  quoted  rules  56  and  64  of  the  clerks'  national 
agreement  in  which  seven  holidays  are  listed  of  which  either  the 
employees  or  the  employer  may  take  advantage,  unless  other  holi- 
days are  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  Board  believed  that  the 
carrier  would  have  been  well  within  its  rights  in  seeking  the 
employees'  concurrence  in  treating  Admission  Day  as  a  holiday. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement,  the  Board  de- 
cided that  the  daily-rated  employees  involved  in  this  dispute  are 
entitled  to  pay  for  that  day. — Decision  No.  960. 

No   Overtime  for   Employees   Required 

to  Sleep  on  the  job 

A  case  was  recently  presented  to  the  Labor  Board  in  which 
two  employees  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  re- 
quested overtime  pay  for  sleeping  in  the  express  office  each  night 
for  a  period  of  approximately  six  months.  The  emplo>. 
that  they  were  required  to  spend  the  nights  in  the  office  of  the 
company  in  question  at  Rouses  Point.  X.  Y..  after  the  expiration 
of  their  regular  day  assignment.  They  were  required  to  report 
every  night  at  11:30  p.  m.  to  <ign  for  all  valuables  which  were 
to  be  delivered  to  morning  trains  and  to  remain  at  the  office  in 
charge  of  fires,  lights,  etc..  until  6  a.  m..  the  time  their  regular 
tour  of  duty  commenced.  The  employer  contended  that  for  a 
number  of  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  have  empl.  \ 
certain  offices  remain  in  the  building  at  night  in  the  capacity 
of  guards  Suitable  and  proper  quarters  are  furnished  free  of 
charge  to  employees  agreeing  to  this  arrangement  The  carrier 
further  stated  that  this  proposition  was  fully  understood  by  all 
emplovees  who  availed  themselves  of  these  sleeping  quarters. 
The  Railroad  Labor  Board  denied  the  claim  of  the  employees. — 
Decision  No.  907. 

Train   Dispatcher   Ordered    Reinstated 

ie  was  broughl   before  tli  •■!  by  the   American 

Train    Dispatchers'    Association    requesting    the    rc-instatement    of 

patcher    at    Pine    Bluff.    Ark.    who    had    l>een    dismi 
the    Si  luvestern   on    September   27.    1020.    for   alleged 

responsibility    in    connection   with   a    failure   to    [asUC   a    tlow   order 
In, -It    failure    «.i.    said    to    have    resulted    in    a    derailment. 
Testimony    developed    that    about    8    p     in.    September    13, 

tiled    at    Camden,    Ark.,   directing   the   issuat  I 

slow   order    requiring   all    trains    to   reduce   speed   to   10  miles   an 
hour,  three  !•  "  V'        It  was  claimi 

the  message  mittcd  to  the  relay  office  at   Pine   Bluff 

until    I0*4S   p    m    and   that   it   lay  in   the   latter  office  until    1 1   45 
p     m     when    it    was    delivered    to    the    night    chief   dispatch 
then  claimed  that  the  message  was  placed  before  the 
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trick  dispatcher  ( who  was  dismissed  from  the  service)  or  the 
third  trick  man.  The  second  trick  dispatcher  consistently  denied 
having  seen  it  and  the  night  chief  did  not  state  definitely  that  he 
placed  the  message  before  the  second  trick  dispatcher.  The  carrier 
claimed  the  Labor  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  in  this  dispute  but 
the  board  decided  that  it  had.  and  ordered  the  second  trick  dis- 
patcher to  be  re-instated  with  seniority  rights  unimpaired;  and 
that  he  be  reimbursed  for  pay  lost,  less  any  amount  earned  in 
other  employment. — Decision  No.  967. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  in  M.  W. 

Department  Included  in  Shop  Crafts 

The  Federated  Shop  Crafts  brought  before  -the  Labor  Board 
the  cases  of  two  employees  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  who  were  working  under  the  master 
carpenter,  contending  that  these  men  should  be  classified  as  sheet 
metal  workers  and  should  be  represented  by  the  federated  shop 
crafts.  Both  men  were  rated  as  bridge  carpenters,  one  doing 
tinner's  work  and  the  other  pipe  work  in  connection  with  water 
service.  The  road  contended  that  these  employees  performed 
other  mechanic's  work  as  it  was  assigned  to  them  from  day  to 
day.  The  Labor  Board  ruled  that  these  men  are  sheet  metal 
workers  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  commonly  understood, 
and  that  they  come  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department  of  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts.  Dis- 
senting opinions  were  filed  by  J.  H.  Elliott  and  Horace  Baker. 
In  the  dissenting  opinions  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  men  have 
been  employed  in  the  bridge  and  building  department  for  several 
years.  The  fact  was  also  emphasized  that  the  character  of  the 
work  there  and  of  that  done  in  the  locomotive  department  are 
entirely  different  and  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  em- 
ployment in  these  departments  has  long  been  kept  distinct.  In 
their  opinion  the  ruling  of  the  Labor  Board  will  create  confusion 
between  the  work  of  the  two  departments. — Decisions  946  and  947. 

Rules  Can  Be  Revised  Only  by  Agreement 

In  June,  1921.  the  Chicago  Great  Western  announced  its  in- 
tention of  abrogating  the  existing  rules  governing  its  clerical 
and  station  employees,  which  intention  was  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  employees  state  that  a  majority  of  their 
number  are  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  etc. ;  that  the  rules  promulgated  were  not  agreed 
upon  by  the  raiiroad  and  representatives  of  the  employees,  or 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act;  and  that  a  conference  was  held  between  representatives 
of  the  employees  and  the  management  which  the  latter  soon 
terminated  with  a  statement  that  it  did  not  propose  to  have 
another  signed  agreement  similar  to  that  of  March,  1920.  In 
the  original  submission  to  the  Labor  Board,  the  employees  re- 
quested that  the  rules  of  the  clerks'  national  agreement  be  re- 
stored, but  at  the  hearing  this  request  was  amended  to  the 
restoration  of  rules  of  the  agreement  dated  March  30,  1920, 
pending  a  conference.  The  carrier  contends  that  it  has  never 
had  any  contract  relations  with  the  brotherhood  in  question. 
nor  does  it  admit  that  such  an  organization  has  the  privilege  to 
legislate  or  make  agreements  for  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the 
employees  concerned ;  that  a  committee  from  the  brotherhood 
stated  in  conference  that  it  was  prohibited  from  consenting  to 
any  changes  in  the  existing  rules,  except  those  in  the  form  of 
further  concessions  from  the  carrier ;  and  that  the  committee 
further  refused  to  approve  a  continuation  of  the  rules  that  had 
been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1920,  in  the  form  that  the  manage- 
ment was  willing  to  confirm,  thereby  forcing  the  latter  to  pub- 
lish the  new  set  of  rules ;  which  it  believed  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  The  carrier  further  contended  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  its  new  set  of  rules  there  has  been  no  indication  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  that  the  rules  incorporated  therein 
are  unjust  or  unreasonable  and  that,  therefore,  a  dispute  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Transportation  Act  does  not  exist  between 
the  parties  in  question.  In  its  decision  the  Labor  Board  stated 
that  the  carrier  acted  without  authority  when  it  published  a  new 
set  of  rules  in  lieu  of  the  agreement  of  March  30,  1920.  and 
that  the  matter  should  have  first  been  referred  to  and  decided 
upon  by  the  Labor  Board.  Therefore  the  agreement  of  March 
30,  1920,  is  still  effective  until  changed  by  an  agreement  with 
the  employees  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. — Decision  No.  963. 
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The  American  Monument  to  Brazil 

Brazil  will  celebrate  the  centennial  of  her  freedom  by  an  inter- 
national exposition  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  principal  nations  of  the  world  will  be  officially  repre- 
sented, the  United  States  government  having  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  America's  exhibits  and  official  expenses.  In  con- 
nection with  the  exposition  American  friends  of  Brazil — especially 
those  who  have  had  commercial  dealings  there — are  planning  to 
give  a  monument  to  the  country  as  a  token  of  friendship.  This 
monument  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  large 
figure  is  called  "Amicitia,"  the  Latin  word  for  friendship,  typifying 


"Amicitia 


the  good  feeling  which  exists  between  Brazil  and  our  country. 
In  one  hand  she  bears  a  laurel  wreath  and  in  the  other  the  flags  of 
the  two  nations.  The  smaller  figures  represent  four  patriots — 
Washington  and  Lincoln  of  our  country  and  Jose  Bonifacio  and 
Rio  Branco  of  Brazil.  The  committee  looking  after  the  details 
of  the  presentation  of  this  monument  is  made  up  of  such  men  as 
Samuel  Vauclain,  C.  M.  Muchnic,  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  New- 
comb  Carlton,  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  others.  Americans  who 
wish  to  be  represented  among  the  contributors  toward  this  project 
may  make  the  necessary  arrangements  through  John  L.  Merrill, 
president  of  All  America  Cables,  Inc.,  89  Broad  street.  New  York. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotives 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  contemplates  buying  about  10 
locomotives. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  has  ordered  one  Pacific  type  locomo- 
tive from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  2  Mountain  type  locomo- 
m  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Mississippi  Central  is  having  one  locomotive  repaired  in 
the  shop?  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  (Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago)  has 
ordered  one  0-6-0  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Boyne  City  Lumber  Company.  P.oyne  City,  Mich.,  has 
ordered  one  2-6-2  saddle  tank  locomotive  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Missouri  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  250,  50-ton  ballast  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  contemplates  buying  about  1,000 
gondola  cars. 

The  Western  Pacific  is  said  to  be  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  large  number  of  refrigerator  cars. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  reported  to  be  contemplating 
purchasing  new  equipment  next  month. 

The  Assam-Bengal  Railways   (India)   are  inquiring  through 
the  car  builders  for  250.  12-ton  box  cars. 

The   Indian   State   Railways  are   inquiring  through   the  car 
builders   for  prices  on  250  four-wheel   steel  box  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  reported  to  be  con- 
templating the  early  purchase  of  2.000  refrigerator  cars. 

Tm  is   inquiring   for   500  box   cars 

and  will  have  repairs  made  to  527  miscellaneous  type  box  cars. 

The  United  States  Metals  Refining  Company  has  ordered 
7  dump  cars  of  20  tons'  capacity  from  the  Mi  ration. 

The   Waba!  00,  40-ton   steel  under- 

frame  also    for    2,050,    50-ton   gondola    car 

bodies. 

The  Loins  is  inquiring  for  500 

box  cars  and  itj   and   for   100  fiat 
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The  Krie.  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  27  as  asking 
for  prices  on  the  repair  of  about  3,000  cars,  will  have  1.000  box 
cars  repaired  by  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  and  500  box 
cars  repaired  by  the  Illinois  Car  Company. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Canadian  National  has  ordered  two  30-passenger  gaso- 
line motor  cars  from  Ledoux,  Jennings.  Ltd..  Montreal. 

The  Frankford  Elevated  Railway.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  6  as  asking  for  bids  on  50 
steel  passenger  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  J.  G. 
Brill   Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  -ice  of 
May  6  as  inquiring  for  20  express  cars  and  10  coaches,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  P.ethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration. Harlan  Plant. 


Track  Specialties 


r    2.500   kegs   of    heat 


The    Missouri    Pacific    is    inquiring    ft 
treated  track  bolts. 

The  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  placed  an  order 
with  the  Rail  Joint  Company  for  10,000,  100  per  cent  joints. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  i<  inquiring  for  800,000  tie 
plates.  300.000  of  which  are  for  66-lb.  rails  and  500,000  for  85  to 
90-lb.  rails. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Detroit  United  Railway  has  ordered  a  36-in.  lathe  from 

the   Xiles-Bement-Pond  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  a  15-ton  crane  with  75  ft. 
span  from  the  Niles-Bement-P.  mi  <  .  mpany. 

The  Illinois  Central,  in  addition  to  its  inquiry  for  58  machines 
as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3.  is  now  inquiring  for  17 
lathes  of  various  types,  eight  draw  eut-shapcrs.  eight  grinders, 
three  drill  presses,  three  milling  machines,  two  threading  machines, 
two  driving  wheel  presses,  one  bolt  heading  and  forging  machine, 
one  radial  drill  and  one  combination  punch  and  shear. 

Miscellaneous 

Tm   ChIi  mm  &   N'.irth  Western  will  receive  hid-  until  June  23 
for  493  barrels  of  machine  oils  of  various  brands,   50,(XX)  gallons 
of  burning  oil.  approximately  200,000  gallons  of  kerosene 
cases  of  polar  cup  gTeasc.  all  of   which  are  to  he  supplied   for  a 
period  ending   December  31  of  this  year. 


Signaling 


The    Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western    lias   placed   an 
order   with   the   Union   Switch   ,\    Signal   Company   for   automatic 
d  electro  pneumatic  interlocking  equipment  re- 
quired  in   connection   with  the    I  m   work   now 
under  ci                                                                                  inge.     On  the 
three-track   section  the  middle  track  will  he  signaled  for  move- 
ments  in    both   directions,     The    Roseville  avenue   mechanical   in- 
ing  "  ill  be  supersi  d                        tro-pni  umatic  pi 
Ml  main  lil                                                 light. 

THI  -    ■  k   and   interlocking  signals 

I   b)    the   Union   Switch   .\  'pany.  as  re- 

1197,   will   include 

■n  light 

ichine    at    the    south 

•■  one     foi      1  ;! 

■Mo   slips  with    M. 

h  there  will  he  .i  95-leveT  frame; 

le  slips  and  33  levers  for 

htJ  and   illuminated 

light  t>p<-     Route  locking  is  to  be  pro- 

all    lign  mII   be   altcrnnline   currenl      The 
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IMIMIMIIItl 


C.    E.    Meyer 


A.  L.  Pearson,  secretary  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  in  addition  to  his 
secretarial  duties. 

A.  D.  Halporn,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Philadel- 
phia sales  staff  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York,  for  sonic  time,  has  now  become  a  member  of  its 
New  York  sales  force. 

C.  E.  Meyer  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  railway  sales  of 
the  railroad  department  recently  organized  by  the  Parish  & 
Bingham  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    This  new  department 

has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing pressed  steel 
car  parts  and  other  rail- 
way specialties.  P.  O. 
Krehbiel,  a  former  en- 
gineer of  the  same  cor- 
poration, has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer 
of  the  railroad  de- 
partment. Mr.  Meyer 
started  in  the  railway 
supply  business  in  1911 
with  the  National  Mal- 
leable Castings  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland.  He 
left  the  employ  of  that 
company  in  February, 
1913,  to  enter  the  stores 
department  of  the  Da- 
mascus Brake  Beam 
Company,  Cleveland. 
With  the  exception  of 
eighteen  months  in  the  military  service  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  he  has  been  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  latter 
company  in  its  purchasing,  operating  and  sales  departments 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  above  noted. 

Harry  B.  Snyder,  who  recently  returned  from  the  foreign 
branch  service  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pilliod  Company, 
30  Church  street,  New  York  City. 

The  United  Alloy  Steel  Corporation,  Canton,  Ohio,  re- 
cently bought  the  Canton  Sheet  Steel  plant.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  around  60,000  tons  of  ingots  a  month. 
This  company's  products  now  include  common  and  alloy  steel, 
blooms,  slabs,  billets,  plates,  bars,  rods,  sheets  and  anti- 
corrosive  Toncan  iron. 

Frank  Phalen,  manager  of  sales  of  the  New  York  district 
for  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  for  the  past  IS  years,  has 
resigned  to  associate  himself  with  his  brother  Charles  G. 
Phalen  in  the  firm  of  Phalen  &  Co.,  342  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  firm  handles  railway  equipment  and 
specialties,  also   iron  and   steel  products. 

The  Firth-Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport,  Pa.,  lias 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  at  336  East  Third 
street,  under  E.  S.  Jackman  &  Co.,  who  will  look  after  all  of 
this  company's  business  west  of  Pittsburgh.  William  Ely 
Nelson,  Pacific  Coast  representative,  is  in  direct  charge  of 
the  work.  Fred  J.  Kuhlman,  L.  W.  Mead  and  C.  D.  Moore 
will  assist  Mr.  Nelson. 

Ralph  Templeton,  for  several  years  manager  of  the  Whit- 
man &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company's  New  York  office 
and  store,  will  on  July  1  assume  an  important  position  in 
the  company's  executive  offices  in  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  entered  the  employ  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  organiza- 
tion in  1898  and  lias  served  it  in  various  capacities  continu- 
ously since  that  time.  He  was  at  first  in  the  Akron  office, 
then  Detroit  representative,  and  since  1910  manager  of  its 
New  York  store. 


Joseph  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  Philadelphia  repre- 
sentative of  the  Edgewater  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mr.  Perry  will  have  his  office  in  the  Finance  Building.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  engineering  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pittsburgh.  M.  Roy  Jackson, 
who  was  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Philadel- 
phia office,  has  resigned. 

The  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
opened  a  sales  office  with  a  complete  inspection  bureau,  at 
1864  Railway  Exchange  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  has 
appointed  Colonel  N.  C.  Hoyles  as  district  manager.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Queens  University,  and  took  a  post-graduate 
course  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  1908  he  entered  the 
service  of  this  company  as  an  inspector  at  its  Birmingham 
office  and  in  1912  was  promoted  to  manager  of  that  office. 
Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Vancouver  office; 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Canadian  Army,  serving  with  the  British  Pioneer  Engi- 
neers Corps  in  France.  He  received  decorations  from  both 
the  French  and  British  governments,  and  upon  his  release 
from  the  Army  in  1919,  he  was  appointed  assistant  sales 
manager  at  Cleveland.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  consecu- 
tively assistant  sales  manager  at  New  York  and  manager  at 
Cincinnati,  until  his  appointment  to  the  new  position  above 
mentioned. 

W.  B.  Murray,  chief  engineer  of  the  Miller  Train  Control 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Danville,  111.,  has  been 
elected   vice-president  of  that  organization  in  addition  to   his 

present  office.  Mr. 
Murray  was  born  at 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  5,  1875.  He 
entered  railroad  service 
in  1893  and  was  suc- 
cessively a  fireman  and 
engineer  of  the  Port- 
land Mt.  Tabor  Rail- 
way, Portland,  Ore., 
until  1897.  From  that 
date  until  1899  he  was 
engaged  in  engineering 
^^^L  studies  at    New    Haven, 

,\$f>^^_  Conn.     In   1900  he  en- 

^^jfc     jMU  nP1^  tered  the  service  of  the 

j^KMf^M  jr*"        Hil1    &    MilIer    Elec- 

IK^^H  trical   Company,   Wash- 

ington,   D.    C|   as   con- 
struction engineer.  Two 
years    later    he    became 
W.   B.  Murray  chief  engineer  of  Palais 

Royal  and  in  1905  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Murray  Engineering  &  Construc- 
tion Company,  while  from  1907  to  1911  he  was  a  consulting 
engineer.  He  first  became  connected  with  the  Miller  Train 
Control  Corporation  in  1909,  and  since  1911  he  has  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  this  organization. 

Federal   Trade   Commission   Opposes   Steel   Merger 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  charging  that  the  merger  of  the  two 
companies  will  constitute  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
in  that  it  contains  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder 
competition  and  restrain  commerce.  The  commission  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  that  the  details  of  the  plan  are  being 
carefully  followed  and  so  soon  as  the  commission  is  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  information  it  will  make  a  further  report  as 
to  the  proposed   merger  of  other  steel   companies. 


Obituary 


I.  B.  Lesh,  general  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Materials 
Company,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  died 
in  that  city  on  May  22. 

Isaac  Joseph,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Edna  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  its  president 
for  over  20  years,  died  on   May  23. 
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American  Railway  Express. — This  company  has  called  for 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  building  at  Waukegan,  111., 
to  cost  approximately  $12,000. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Vang  Construction  Company,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  girder  bridge  at  Gary,  Ind.,  to  cost  approximately 
$50,000. 

Boston  &  Albany. — This  company  is  contemplating  the  re- 
building of  17  culverts  along  its  line.  The  company  has  recently 
completed  a  first-aid  building  at  its  Allston,  Mass.,  shops,  an 
additional  baggage  room  at  N'atick,  Mass..  and  additional  ac- 
commodations for  express  traffic  at  Brookline,  Mass.  Steel 
trusses  to  carry  air  hoists  for  steel  coach  work  have  been  in- 
stalled at  the  Allston  shops  and  a  gas  pumping  plant  has  been 
installed  at  Charlton,  Mass.  A  new  water  line  and  a  new  steam 
line  have  been  put  in  at  West  Springfield.  Mass..  and  a  new  tie 
yard  at  the  same  point.  A  new  rest  room,  locker  room  and 
machine  shop  have  been  built  at  North  Adams  Jet.  and  a  new 
caller's  office  and  caboose  supply  store  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  An 
additional  well  has  been  provided  for  locomotive  water  supply 
at  Chatham.  X  V.  A  new  house  and  pit  for  a  heavy  track 
scale  are  being  installed  at  Beacon   Park  yard 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  John  Hayman  &  Sons  Company,  London,  Ont.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  freight  shed  and  office  building  at  Windsor, 
Ont.  The  office  portion  of  the  building  will  be  40  ft.  by  60  ft. 
and  the  freight  shed  portion  40  ft.  by  304  ft.  The  building  will 
rest  on  concrete  foundations  and  a  basement  will  be  provided 
under  the  office  structure.  The  trucking  and  office  floors  will  be 
finished  entirely  with  hard  maple  and  the  roof  throughout  will 
be  of  tar  and  gravel. 

CANADIAN  National. — This  company  closed  bids  on  May 
31  for  the  construction  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  line  three  miles 
long  at  Kinderslcy,  Sask.,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  four- 
mile  line  revision  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  between  Ansell, 
Aha.,  and  Bickerdikc;  also  for  a  four-mile  connection  between 
the  P.ashaw  and  Battle  River  subdivisions  near  Camrose, 
Aha.,  and  for  a  two-mile  connection  between  the  Viking 
and   Battle  River  subdivisions  at  Rylcy,  Aha. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  five-stall  brick  addition  to  its  roundhouse 
at  Peru,  Ind.,  to  cost  approximately  $30,000. 

<"hf  =  apeake  &  Ohio. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  terminal  facilities  at  Peach  Creek,  W.  Va., 
involvii  >use  addition,  a  shop  and  store- 

room and  a  power  house. 

Chicago,  BURLINGTON  &  Quincy. — This  company  will  partially 
replace  this  season  its  bridge  over  the  Platte  river  near  Oreapolis, 
Neb.,  with  a   Iteel  and   concrete  structure  to  cost  al 
the  steel  for  which  has  been  ordered  from  the  American 

iny.    The  company  has  awarded  B,  J    Martin, 

Billings.    Mont,    for    the   construction    ot    station    cxtrn ni 
Thermopolis,  Wyo. 

CHICAGO  rjHXOM  STATION.  This  company,  which  was  reported 
in   the  M  ns   calling    fur   bids    for   th 

itrurtion  of  the  first  section  of  the  head  hous.  t,  along 

with   other   work,   has   awarded   the   contract    for   this   work   to   the 

Wleboldl  Construction  Company,  <  hlcago,  and  i 

for   bids    for   the   COTIStrui  I  KtUK  of   the   power 

plant 

company  has  obtained  authority 
from    the    |i  •  and    will    undertake 

in  the  near  future  the  t  its  Wichita 

Fall*  and  Oklahoma   line  north   from    Byers,   Tex.,  a   distance  of 

13  3    milCS,    tO    Wn>-  vill    }«•    made 

with    the    Chicago.    Rork    Island    X     Pacific    to    provide    a    shorter 


route    for    traffic    into    that    section    of    the    country    tributary    to 
Wichita    Falls. 

Delaware  &  HUDSON. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company.  Chicago,  for  the  construction 
of  a  500-ton,  two-pocket,  four-track,  automatic  electric,  reinforced 
concrete  locomotive  coaling  station  and  sanding  plant  at  South 
Junction,  near  Plattsburg.  N.  V..  this  plant  to  provide  overhead 
coal  crushing  facilities  and  to  cost  approximately  $50,000. 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western. — This  company  has 
undertaken  the  elimination  of  a  number  of  grade  crossings  on  its 
Black  Rock  branch. 

Great  Northern. — President  Budd  of  this  company  is  reported 
to  have  announced  plans  to  electrify  the  company's  lines  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  the  work  probably  not  to  begin  until  1924. 

Gulf  Ports  Terminal. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  on  August  18,  1921,  denied  this  company's  application  for 
a  certificate  authorizing  an  extension  in  Baldwin  and  Mobile 
counties,  Ala.,  has  reopened  the  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the 
Alabama  Public  Service  Commission  and  has  dismissed  the  case 
on  the  ground  that  no  certificate  is  required.  It  appears  that 
the  construction  of  the  proposed  extension  was  begun  several 
years  ago  and  that  by  1914  the  clearing,  grubbing  and  grading 
on  18  miles  from  the  track  end  to  the  east  side  of  Mobile  Bay 
had  been  done  and  piles  for  trestles  had  been  driven.  Various 
delays  were  encountered  which  prevented  the  completion  but.  the 
report  says,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  construction  of 
the  extension  was  ever  definitely  abandoned. 

Illinois  Central  Terminal. — This  company  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company.  Chicago, 
for  the  construction  of  an  earth  tilled  bulkhead  to  extend  435  ft. 
into  Lake  Michigan  from  the  present  shore  line  opposite  Twenty- 
third  street  and  on  the  center  line  of  the  proposed  South  Park 
boulevard  viaduct,  to  the  property  line  acquired  by  its  company 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  pursuant  to  its  electrification  program, 
this  bulkhead  to  involve  the  placing  of  about  100.000  yards  of  ex- 
cavation from  the  lake  bottom  and  to  permit  in  conjunction  with 
an  extension  to  be  made  by  the  city  the  filling  in  of  all  submerged 
property  acquired  from  the  city. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  is  asking  for  bids  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  mechanical  hump  and  track  scale,  including  a 
scale  house  and  foreman's  house,  at  Centralia.  111.,  the  work  to 
cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Nashville,  Chatanooca  &  St.  Louis. — This  company,  jointly 
with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  is  receiving  bids  for  a  brick  and  stucco 
passenger  station  at  Union  City,  Tenn.,  to  cost  approximately 
(20,000 

St.  Louts-San  Francisco.- -This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  T.  S.  Leake  Construction  Company.  Chicago,  for  the 
construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Jennings,  Okla.,  to  cost 
approximately    $12,000. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley. — This  company  is  accepting 
bids  for  the  raising  of  its  freight  house  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in- 
cluding sonic  filling  and  the  placing  of  concrete  team  pavements, 
the  total  work  to  cost  approximal 


Thf   BOSTON  &    \in\Nv  1ms  completed  the  new  subway  at  the 
Station  al  Springfield.   V  I  it  was  put  in  service  on  June  5. 

The   subway   connects   the   two   stations  on   the   north   and    south 
sides  of  the  tracks,  and  has  stairways  leading  to  the  thro   passenger 
■  used  by  the  trains  .u  this  station.     The  suhw.i\    il  eight 
feet    in    height    and    ten    feet    in    width,    and    is    Constructed    as    a 

solid  timber  !>ox.  which  has  been  waterproofed  to  keep  the  water 

OUt,  the  water  being  taken  m  of  drainage 

i   it   should  bt  dry  at  all  times      The  timber 

d   on   metal   lath   on   the   inside,  with   an   air   space  behind 

the   plastrr       The   new    subway   is   reached   by    -.lairs   from   each   of 

The    stairs    are    eas]      two    short    flights    in 

ire    equipped    with    Alundum   anti-slip   treads. 

The   walls    and   ceiling   are   of   Cement    plaster    and   the   floor   is   of 

asphalt       The    subway    is    lighted    by    electricity.      The    tracks    are 

carried  o\rr  the  subway  on  an  independent  steel  structure,   which 

the   weight   entirely  off  the  subway      The  subway   was  built 

by  the  New    England  Construction  Company.  Springfield. 
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Atlantic  Coast  Line. — Asks  Authority  to  Acquire  Control.— 
This  >ompany  has  filed  an  application  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  which  has  been  set  for  a  hearing  for  authority 
to  acquire  the  Rockingham  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Gibson 
to  Rockingham,  N,  C,  by  purchase  of  more  than  SO  per  cent  of 
its  stock. 

Central  Railroad  of  Xevv  Jersey. — Annual  Report. — The  an- 
nual report  issued  this  week  shows  the  following  corporate  in- 
come account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921: 

1921  *1920 

Operating   revenues    $52,660,998       $45,151,049 

Operating   expenses    43,621,696         47,180,812 

Net   operating   revenue    9,039,301  Def.  2,029,763 

Non-operating    income    21.652,817            7,421,490 

Total    income    30,692,118            5,391,727 

Tax  accruals    3,017,327           2,997,392 

Rent  for  leased   roads    2,329.646            1,962,685 

Interest  on  funded  debt    2,90f,888           2.460,050 

Net  income    21,355,232  Def.  2,528,481 

Dividends    3,841,152           2,743,680 

Balance  for  the  year   17,514,080  Def.  5,272,161 

•Ten   months  ended   Dec.   31. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — Annual  Report. — The  income  account  for 
the  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  follows: 

1921  1920 
Operating  revenues: 

Freight     $67,367,9S3  $72,433,294 

Passenger    11,739,627  11,814,187 

Total  operating  revenues,  including  ether  .  .  83,687,958  90,190,745 
Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures   12,170,021  12,850,938 

Maintenance  of  equipment    20,023,122  24,579,561 

Traffic    800,618  690.362 

Transportation   31,427,435  37,363,046 

General    1,983,073  1,850,383 

Total  operating  expenses,  including  other   .  .  66,603,077  77,744,521 

Net  operating  revenue   17,084.881  12,446,224 

Railway  tax  accruals 2.682,160  2,997,720 

Railway    operating   income    14,382,012  9,446,264 

Net  railway  operating  income    13.660,926  11,158,326 

Corporate  net  railway  operating  income 13,660.926  14,259.189 

Gross  income   14,781.677  16.160,773 

Interest    on    debt 9,691,402  9,953,407 

Total  deductions  from  gross  income   10.589,075  10,174.314 

Net  income  4,192,601  5.986,458 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment 
Trust  Certificates. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  authority  to  assume  liability  for 
$5,250,000  of  15-year,  SlA  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates  for 
the  purchase  of  $7,025,637  of  equipment,  including  1,250  box  cars, 
500  stock  cars,  500  flat  cars,  250  refrigerator  cars,  250  gondolas, 
300  Hart  convertible  cars,  20  freight  locomotives,  10  passenger 
locomotives,  and  20  switching  locomotives.  The  company  expects 
to  invite  bids  for  the  certificates  and  to  sell  them  at  not  less 
than  9714. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana. — New  Director. — Franklin  G. 
Robbins  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  A.  E.  Wallace. 

Chicago  Junction. — Ccnnmission  Asked  to  Modify  Order. — 
The  trunk  lines  entering  Chicago  that  protested  against  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  New  York  Central  of  the  Chicago  Junction  and 
the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  have  filed  a  petition  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  asking  for  a  modification  of  its  re- 
cent order  authorizing  the  acquisition,  asking  the  commission  to 
find  specifically  whether  the  order  was  issued  under  paragraphs 
18  to  20  of  Section  1,  or  under  paragraph  2  of  Section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  They  also  asked  a  finding  as  to  whether 
the  acquisition  involves  the  consolidation  of  the  carriers  into  a 
single  system  for  ownership  and  operation  and  object  because  no 
certificate  of  convenience  or  necessity  was  included  with  the  re- 
port. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds— 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  issue  and  sell  $6,150,000  of  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  These  bonds  have  been  sold  subject  to 
the  commission's  approval  at  97. 


Erie.— Annual    Report.— The    corporate    income    statement    for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  follows: 
n        ..  1921  *I920 

2E?S  £cSsopera,ions  ■■■'■■■■■■■■■■■    °|'  f  :>«    1:?3  \%% 

Radway  operaUCng  Income " .'  V.  \  \ .'  \  \  \  \  WW. j'™-™  igMg 

N  et  l,,re  of  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents'. .  tfelHl  ilUls 

-Net  railway  operating  income   2  133  697  1  lll'lln 

o  KraTin  ^"n83"0"'    gUaran,y    and    net    <*$"»*  ^"•W7  3,288,620 

T°EHnS^  inV°me   : : : : :  •'•"  ■'•"•■»  »  "  14^032  'IfolfiS 

"«££-  '^'"^■■•"."■:"":::::    iSS    i$&!:$ 

Ar^edto  sinking  funds  "V"  ?$<?«  ♦.$$« 

1,595,254  3,462,570 

•Operating  results,   Sept.   1   t0  Dec.   31, 

Erie. -Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Trust  Certificates -Thi» 

company  has  apphed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
authority  to  guarantee  an  issue  of  $4,500,000  of  15-yeT  SU  Z 
cent  equipment  trust  certificates  for  the  reconstruction  of  5  000 
box  cars  n,  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  E.  T  Stotesburv 
and  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia      5t°teSbur> 

Florida     East    Coast.— Annual    Retort     Tr„>    ,„       i 
issued  this  week  shows  the  folio*   ng ^com7Sount  for  th^ 
ended  December  31,  1921 ;  account  tor  the  year 

Operating  revenues:  1921  192n 

Freight     

Passenger " $7,828,835  $7,825,592 

Total  oneratinp  rpvprmpc'  ;J.li  'a- ; 4,010,329  4  02l'}76 

Operating  expense?:     """"•  lndud'»S  °'her  ..  13,579,'l09  13.701.191 
Maintenance  of  way  and  structure** 

Maintenance  of  equipment    VWAll  2.'51.?15 

Traffic 2,518,669  2,499,f96 

Trausoortation    . .         156,683  122273 

General    '.'. 5,112,S81  5,467'248 

Net  f-°„m    ran Way   "P^W  '  expenses    "..'. , ,  |?H?2  ,„  ^37,097 

bet   f.om  railway  operations    ..                 H'^i8,6'5  10,749,369 

Railway  tax  accruals 2,360,474  2,951822 

Railway  operating  income  '.'.'.'.". ,  °°,5,-i4$  597,897 

lota]    non-operating  income    'sA'l'r,4  2,330,236 

Gross  income  iil-7S9  1,161.822 

Interest  on  funded  delit        ..           1.998,163  3,492  058 

N  J"'n,  deductions   ^"1  gross   income'  '.'..'."'  ,  ?f^S"  592.333 

INet    income     I, 231, 459  1^81  06 ? 

r"CsrfeHbala,nCe  '"""'"red'to  Profit"  and  'loss'"  ««'-„!  ^JlO.Mo 

Less  federal  profit  and  loss   for   19'0  '66., 0a  2,210,996 

Aet  profit  and  loss— corporate   . . .      L---_-  ■  823,287 

T                     _  '66.,  04  1,387.708 

Illinois  Central.— Authorized  tn  /cc/„  r 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiss  on fc authored"  ^^~The 
$10929,600  of  common  stock  in  conversion  of  a  Hi/"  ^  °f 
preferred  stock,  the  issue  of  which  was  Lhl  ,1  am°Unt  of 
mission's  order  of  May  23.  Th  pr  ?e  r^d  s  o"  w  H  ^  COm' 
proviston  entitling  the  holder  to  convert  it  «  h?L?,ai?  a 
common  stock  after  September  1  on  the  basis  £  share  CVaT 

International    &    Great    Northern  -O Dentin*    fw 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue  enfitl.H   >%   S    Study—S™ 
G.  N.  Will  Need  Much  Equipment"  ^orgamzed  I.  & 

Long    Island.— Authorised    to    Issue    EauH,»,r„t    t      .    r- 

rb:hpaiPderi°d  °f  I92°  "  **°*&,  °f  -5BJS  wahsC  stif, 

Missouri    &    North     AsxAxsAS-Operation     Resumed -See 
article  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  esumca.     see 

InJfS  r  °Bm-iuthoige.<1  *°  ^uc  Equipment  Notes.-The 
Interstate  Commerce  Comm.ss.on  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $366- 

zit0zzits m  connection  with  the  p— -tof  lo 

wT  ?vEANS'  TEXA1  &  MEXtco.-^^  Authority  to  Acquire 
Mock-This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  approval  of  a  contract  to  purchase  from  P  S 
sterling  the  stock  of  the  Dayton-Goose  Creek  Railwav  for  $750000 
and  $250,000  of  N.  O.  T.  &  M.  5  per  cent  income  bonds 

New   York    Central.— Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds.— This 
company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
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authori)  00  of  refunding  and  improvement  mort- 

gage :  ries  C.  to  be  redeemable  by  October  1. 

used   to   retire   a   like  amount   of 

10-year,    7   per   cent    collateral   trust   gold   boo:  tember 

•  hereby  reducing  the  interest  charge.    It  is  desired  to  call 

September  1.     The  company  is  in 

negotiation  with  1.  1".  Morgan  &  Co..  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds  and 

ts   to   sell   them  to   net  not   less 

• 

rem,  Vireclors.— Samuel     M.     Curwen. 

president  of  the  T  G.  Brill  Company,  William  A.  Law.  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  Ira 
ice-president  of  the  New  York  Central,  have  been 
elected  directors  They  succeed  Much  L.  Bond,  Jr..  and  Henry 
Pratt  McKean.  deceased,  and  Albert  H.  Harris,  resigned. 

tsolution  Decree  Ordered.— See  Railway  Age, 
June  3.    1922.  page   1306. 

n  entered  by  Judges  Buffington  and  Thomp- 
son of  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Philadelphia  permit- 
tinental  Insurance  Company  and  the  Fidelity-Phoenix 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  N'ew  York  to  withdraw  their  pe- 
titions tiled  December  9.  1921.  to  set  aside  the  sale  by  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  N'ew  Jersey  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company  stock  to  the  Reynolds  syndicate,  under  the  Reading 
dissolution  plan.  The  insurance  companies  had  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  in  a  motion  they  filed  February  28.  1922.  The  decree 
also  provides  that  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Reynolds  syndicate  be  given  ten  days  in  which  to 
tile  answer  to  the   Starr  petition. 

Tennessee.  Alabama  &  Georgia  Railway. — Asks  Authority  to 

'lis  company,  which  has  been  organized  to  take 

over  the  property  of  the  Tennessee,    \labama  &  Georgia  Railroad, 

has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  authority 

"  000  of  common  stock  and  $400,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Toledo.  St.  Louts  &  Western.— Annual  Report. — The  income 
int  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  follows: 


1921  1920 

Average  mi  rated   454  454 

°  Krei'i'l,-                           $8,737,449  $10,766,900 

g—         365.358  461,017 

,   including  other 9,503.970  11,758,721 

Operating  exj'  I 

Maintenance  of  wav  and  structures   1.531,323  2,317.092 

Maintenance  of  equipment    1,066,428  2,371.601 

Traffic      243.932  178.056 

Transportation    3.383,736  4,425,344 

General                                194,390  201.312 

Total   operating   expenses    7.319.062  0.492,917 

\',i   revenue   fr<  m  railway  .  perations    5,8<M 

Railway  tax  accruals    438,369  350.150 

•it;  income    '•'JM^il  i^IJ-iS? 

Total     non-operating     income 490,647  2,261,091 

2.237,079  4.176.283 

■    funded  debt    697.679  *1 

ross   income 1,093.088  3.814,807 

1,14  361.476 

Income  applied  to  other  reserve  funds   

income   balance   transferred   to   credit   of    profit 

and    loss     ...-                                  1.143.290  361.476 

'Includes  interest  on  A.  &  B.   gold  bonds  "f   1917,  amounting  to  $461,080 

defaulted. 

ToLKnn    Terminal.— Asks    Authority    to    Issue     Bonds.— This 
company    has    applied    to    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 
for  authority  to   issue  and  sell   to   its   proprietary   lines  $321,000 
per  cent  first  mortgage  gold  bonds  at  9178. 

Virginia  &■  Western. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue  Bonds. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  issue  $1,500,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  50-year 
gold  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Virginian,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
to  pay  for  the  construction  of  a  line  now  practically  completed 
from  Virwest  to  Glen  Rogers.  W  Ya..  14.45  miles,  now  being 
operated  by  the  Yirginian. 

Treasury  Payments  to  Railroads 

Since   last   announcement,   dated    May   1.   1922.   payments   under 
Sections  204.  209.  210  and  212  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 
as  amended,  have  been  made  by  the  Treasury  as  follows ; 
(Continued    on    page   1367) 
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New   Vobk.   N.   Y..   Tune   1, 
trie  Company: 
mils  this  report   of  the  operations  and  affair; 
re  Pad  i  inv  and  of  its  Proprietary  Companies  for  the 

ended  December  31,  1921. 

TRANSPORTATION  OPERA1  V 

ur    properties    were    operated    by    the 
!  if  Railroads  during  the  first 
'urine    the    last    ten    m..nths   of    that    year.      In    the    t 

the  year 


ember 

mher 

■    ^ease 

16.59 

■ 


\-.     Total         mainte 

$91,38! 

13.  Traffic     

14.  Transportation..    104." 

Sicrati'>ns     4,1 
eneral     .... 
17.  Transportation 
for       investment 


-S16.6J6.8JI.6S     15.J9 
19.81 

■       10.65 

25.95 

5.04 


is.    Total       railway 
0[*r.itinR      ex- 

mie  from 


14. 19     +1 

5.0S 
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actual    or   an   estimated   basis.      If   these    guaranty    period    items   were   elim-  tions  were  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  wholesale  diversion  of  transcontinental 

inatej    from    the   accounts,    the    net    railway   operating    income    for   the  year  traffic    to    the    steamship    lines    operating    through    the    Panama    Canal.      In 

ended   December    31,    1921,    would  amount  'to   $39,827,756.48.      It    should    be  1921.   the  number  of  steamship   voyages  through  the   Panama  Canal  between 

understood,    however,    that,    although    these    guaranty    period    items    reduce  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the   United  States  increased  80  per  cent.,  and 

the  Net  Railway  Operating  Income,  they  do  not  affect  the  Net  Income  for  the  the  volume  of  freight  increased  83  per  cent.,  over  the  preceding  year.    Freight 

year  Mine  No.   55  of  the  income  statement),  because  they  result  in  a  corre-  shipped    by    direct    sailings    between    the    Pacific    Coast    and    Europe    and    by 

spending;   incrcas ■   in   our  claim    r                    >.    vernment   on  account   of  the  direct    sailings    between    Atlantic    ports    and    trans-Pacific    ports,    much    of 

guaranty,    which   :s   included   in   the  account    Miscellaneous  Income  appearing  which    was    formerly    handled   by   transcontinental    railroads,    is   not   included 

on   line   No.   41    of   the   income   statement.  in    these    increases.      The    steamship    lines    operating    through    the    Panama 

The    fnllov ing    summarizes    results    of    transportation    operations    for    1921  Canal    enjoy    conspicuous    advantages,    because    their    rates,    which    are    not 

compared  with   1920,  also  compared  with  the  Federal  control  years,  1918  and  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  may  be  freely 

1919.   and    with    1917:  — 

1921  1920  1919  1918  1917 

Operating     revenues     S269.I94.365         $282,269,504         $239,657,272         $221,611,206           $193,971,450 

Relative    to    1917    (100) 139                         146                         124                         114                           100 

Operating    expenses    212,572,262           242,113,790           188,385,172           162,722,372             120,601,823 

Relative    to    1917     (100) 176                           201                           156                           135                             100 

Net   revenue  from  railway  operations 56.922,103              40,155,714              51,272,100              58,888,834                73,369.667 

Relative,   to    1917     (100) 78                           55                           70                           80                           10O 

Operating    ratio,    per    cent 78.88                      85.77                      78.61                      73.43                       62.18 

Traffic  units   (ton  miles  plus   3  times  passenger  miles),  thousands 17,451.417             22,010,458             20,198,015             20,836,033               20,876,908 

Relative    to     1917     (100) 84                         105                           97                         100                           100 


Operating  revenues  were  seriously  affected  by  the  nation-wide  business 
depression  that  began  about  the  close  of  1920  and  continued  throughout 
the  year  1921,  aggravated  on  your  company's  lines  by  diversion  of  trans- 
continental business,  by  much  lower  rates  offered  by  the  Panama  Canal 
route,  and  by  the  competition  on  the  highways  of  motor  trucks  substantially 
free  from  taxation  and  regulation.  The  traffic  units  handled  show  a  decrease 
of  20.71  per  cent,  from  the  peak  of  1920,  and  although  advanced  freight 
and  passenger  rates  made  effective  August,  1920,  were  enjoyed  during  the 
entire  vcar,  operating  revenues  decreased  4.53  per  cent.  Average  wages 
paid  throughout  1921  were  slightly  higher  than  in  1920.  as  the  wage 
increase  dating  from  May  1,  1920,  was  effective  during  eight  months  of 
that  year  and  six  months  of  1921,  while  during  the  remaining  six  months 
of  1921  wages  were  higher  than  during  the  first  four  months  of  1920. 
Prices  of  fuel  and  other  material  in  1921  also  averaged  more  than  in 
1920.  The  combined  effect  of  these  higher  wages  and  higher  material 
prices  increased  1921  operating  expenses  by  $5,292,000.  Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  conditions,  operating  expenses  were  reduced  12.20  per  cent, 
and  net  revenue  from,  railway  operations  increased  41.75  per  cent.  This 
net  result  reflects  the  improvement  forecast  in  last  year's  report  as  progress 
is  made  in  substituting  the  incentive  of  self  interest  of  private  management, 
and  the  increased  efficiency  and  more  cheerful  service  of  the  entire  operating 
staff,  for  the  apathy  and  blight  of  Government  management. 

After  the  return  of  the  roads  and  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
your  company  joined  other  railways  in  applying  to  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  to  readjust  wages  to  meet  changes  in  living  costs,  and 
to  equalize  wages  paid  by  others  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  for  like 
work  in  the  territory  in  which  your  lines  are  operated.  Modification  was 
also  requested  of  the  unjust  and  onerous  working  rules  of  National  Agree- 
ments mane  by  the  Director  General  near  the  close  of  Federal  control, 
whereby  unearned  wages  and  excessive  amounts  for  overtime  were  paid. 
These,  applications  have  been  granted  in  part,  but  a  great  many  onerous 
conditions  remain  which  increase  expenses  compared  wdth  those  previous  to 
Federal  contiol,  and  which  the  carriers  are  seeking  to  remedy.  Effective 
July  1.  1921,  the  Labor  Board  rendered  a  decision  which  lowered  wages 
about  12  per  cent.,  reducing  by  more  than  half  the  increase  of  22  per  cent, 
granted  May  1,  1920.  According  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the 
Labor  Boqrd,  railway  wages  are  still  nearly  60  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  in  December,  1917,  when  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Whether  justified  or  not,  this  higher  scale  profoundly  affects  expenses 
compared  with  the  cost  of  operation  previous  to  Federal  control.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  monthly  wages  earned  by  specified  classes 
of  employees  on  Southern  Pacific  lines  under  the  new  scale  in  the  last 
half  of  1921,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1920  when  higher  wages 
were  effective,  2nd  compared  with  wages  earned  in  the  year  1916,  the 
year  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  Act,  which  increased  wages 
by  shortening  the  measure  of  a  day's  work  for  train  service  employes: 

Average  Monthly  Wages  Earned  ev  Representative  Classes  of  Employes 
6  Months  Ending 

December  31  Relative 

, « N  Year  , *- . 

1921  1920  1916  1921  1920  1916 

Engineers     $261.77  $316.77  $182.19  144  174  100 

s     234.66  262.33  149.54  157  175  100 

Firemen      194.15  231.46  110.25  176  210  100 

Other    trainmen    188.35  219.50  107.30  176  205  100 

Machinists     161.81  204.06  105.62  153  193  100 

Carpenters    139.23  175.63  79.41  175  221  100 

'I'l-      136.69  151.13  84.87  161  178  100 

-.    floating    equipment.   110.64  120.10  71.51  155  168  100 

employes 97.53  124.51  71.34  137  175  100 

Sectionmen    71.08  96.43  40.17  177  240  100 

All    other    employes 131.22  163.60  82.97  158  197  100 

Total    employes   $130.57     $154.85       $79.45       164       195       100 

The  decrease  of  $12,775,138.92.   equivalent  to  4.53  per  cent.,   in  operating 

in  the  face  of  increased  freight  and  passenger  rates  which  became 

effective    luring   the   latter   part    of   preceding  year,   is   principally   attributable 

'i     iiiu'i  ,:■,    of  traffic,  which  has  resulted  from  a  severe  depression 

i  i    business,  and   which   is  reflected  in  a  decrease  of  nearly  11   per  cent    in 

i    rating   revenues  of  the  principal   railroads  of  the  country. 

I'.  "  ■  n.     ii   .in    passenger    business    was    further    diminished   hy   a   dearth'of 

ons    such    as    were   held    on   the    Pacific    Coast   during  the    pre- 

i  ar,    and    by    a    substantial    increase    in    travel    bv    automobile      Much 

monej    is  being  appropriated   by   the  Federal  and   State  governments  for  the 

■'    odion    .,f    highways   that    usually   parallel    Uie  very   railroads   which  are 

I"  ivilj    taxed  0.  provide  and   maintain  them. 

Decrease  in  revenue  from  mail  is  due  to  a  large  payment  by  the  Govern- 
ment  for  prcviou     years,   included   in  the  year   1920.  with   which  comparison 

Freight  revenue  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  smallest  cotton  crop 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana  that  has  been  produced  in  twenty  years'  by  a  large 
reduction  in  the  acreage  of  rice  planted  in  the  same  states;  and  bv  reductions 
of  rates  on  such  important  commodities  as  beans,  canned  goods, 'dried  fruit 
livestock,  lumber,  apples,  cantaloupes,  and  vegetables.  Some  of  these  re- 
ductions were  made  in  deference  to  public  sentiment,  and  in  response  to 
the  picducers  plea  that  they  required  such  assistance  to  market  their 
products.  Other  reductions  were  made  to  restore  market  relationships  that 
had   been   disturbed   by   previous  horizontal   increase,   and   again   other  reduc- 


changed  from  day  to  day.  If  these  vessels  are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tolls,  as  pending  legislation  contemplates,  their  advantage  will  be  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  country.  This  competition  is 
supplemented  by  barge  lines  operated  by  the  Government  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Warrior  rivers,  which  carry  freight  at  reduced  rates  between  interior 
points  and  Gulf  ports  in  connection  with  the  Canal  steamship  lines.  The 
railroads  have  not  made  much  progress  towards  meeting  the  water  competi- 
tion for  transcontinental  freight,  because  of  the  unfair  handicap  to  whichi 
they  are  subjected.  To  make  rates  to  or  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  traffic  fostered  by  the  railroads,  for  which  the  Canal  steamship 
lines  now  compete,  the  railroads  are  required  by  the  long  and  short  haul 
provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  to  reduce  rates  to  the  same  bases 
as  maxima  at  all  intermediate  points  (where  they  are  not  necessary  to  meet 
the  water  competition),  unless  relief  from  that  requirement  is  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  even  if  such  relief  should  be 
eventually  granted,  the  railroads  are  subjected  to  the  loss  of  the  coast 
traffic  during  the  many  months  consumed  in  hearings,  argument,  consid- 
eration, and  decision.  Applications  made  in  June  and  August,  1921,  have- 
not  yet  been  decided  after  nearly  a  year's  delay. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  decreased"  $6,266,582.67,  or  12.93  per 
cent.  Although  the  labor  cost  of  maintenance  was  substantially  reduced, 
the  properties  wore  satisfactorily  maintained  during  the  year.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  table  showing  materials  used  in  repairs  and  re- 
newals in  1921  compared  with  1920,  and  compared  also  with  the  Federal 
control  years  1919  and  1918,  when  there  was  deficient  maintenance  on  a 
part    or   your   lines. 

Material  Used  in  Repairs  and  Renewals 

w           .     ,                  .,  1921  1920  1919                    1918 

New    steel    rail,    miles....  427.43  527.76  474.73               408.44 

Ties     number       4,721,542  4,887,913  4,173,774  3,889,768 

Tie-plates,   number    4,112,875  3,316,915  3,672,221  1,910  311 

Piling,    Imeal    feet 847,817  737,731  94  455               75  476 

Lumber,    feet    b.m 23,557,715  23,710,582  15,402,035  6,354^63 

Maintenance  of  equipment  decreased  $10,360,249.01,  or  17.40  per  cent 
lccomo*ive  mileage  decreased  9.73  per  cent,  and  total  car  mileage  decreased 
6./S  per  cent  In  the  annual  report  for  1920  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  close  of  Federal  control  87.5  per  cent,  of  the  company's 
box  cars  were  on  other  railways.  The  ejeplorable  condition  of  this  -quip- 
merit  owing  to  the  neglect  of  current  repairs  when  away  from  home  during 
Federal  control  was  not  realized  until  we  regained  possession  of  our  carl 
in  the  fall  of  1921.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  freight 
equipment  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  Federal  control;  on  September 

ic-91  '  a  rir  ,'m^„most  of  our  cars  had  been  "turned;  at  the  close  of 
1921;  and  at  May   1,   1922: 

May  I,  Dec.  31,  Sept.  1,  Mar.  1,  Dec.  31, 

All   fr»;„i,f  i-       ,■     i    ,-         1922        1921        1921         1920        1917 

All   freight   cars  on   line    (including 

foreign    and    private) 62,545     67,463     66,411     69,335     63,702 

All  freight  cars  in  shops  or  await- 
ing  repairs 5,069       6,158       8,341       2,996       2,260 

l"er  cent,  ot  all  freight  cars  in 
shops  or  awaiting  repairs,  to  all 
cars    on    line. 8.10%     9.13%   12.56%     4.32%     3.55% 

Traffic  expenses  increased  $691,633.61,  or  19.S1  per  cent.,  due  to  restora- 
tTL  i  .  S^encies  and  increased  activity  to  regain  traffic  diverted  during 
in    1921  Tndrten   momhs^n    19e20en  CS  be'ng  eft'ec,ive  for  twelve  months 

Transportation  expenses  decreased  $12,483,761.50,  or  10.65  per  cent.  Train 
mileage  decreased  .7.63  per  cent.,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  6.8  per  cent 
miles  <-nTeerof^P/'ee  "V"'1',,  The  consumption  of  fuel  per  thousand  ton 
X '"  °''  ?q"at«i  to  coal  on  basis  of  four  barrels  of  oil  to  one  ton  of  coal) 
showed  a  decrease  both  in  passenger  service  and  in  freight  service,  the  com- 

amountln^'to  U*&tt!F*n.  f"e  F*"*?  .comPa"d  » '">  P«™us  year, 
ve-r  i  vl,r  l  io>i  :.  J  improvement  in  use  has  been  constant  from 
year  to  year.  In  1921  it  brought  about  a  saving  of  $7,973,903  in  th-  oper- 
ating   expenses    of   that    year    compared    with    1913.     The    average    car    load 

nroducf-din4-5f  P"  ?"*■  large)y  d"?  '"  an  increase  j»  '"<•  movement  of 
products  in  refrigerator  cars,  where  the  car  load  is  light,  and  to  a  decreas- 

2L%  ^hltoss  Ster^ancfeaseej^fper^""36^   'M  *« 

^t^^&^^^U45S'412-07-   or  25'95   »"  «*,   fol- 

ch™esrfor,*ISSliSSS!£l$™^8^47'  °ri-04  per  cem-  rt"e  t0  ''""eased 
allowances  for ^pmsi-os  '   ,ncreascd  "counting  requirements,  and 

The  increase  in  taxes  for  1921  over  1920  is  $747,405.53.  This  inc-ease 
nriieUnvUl\of  3"  'nCreaSe  °-f  *'.893'052'10  in  state  and  cour.lv  axe due 
principally,  to  an  increase  ,n  the  rate  of  taxation  on  gross-  earnings  in 
California  from  5$*.  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  under  the  King  Tax  f  aw 
which  became  effective  July  I,  1921;  to  an  increase  of  $170  606  9 !  ,o 
capital  stock  tax;  and  to  a  decrease  of  $1,316,25350  i  Federal  mc  me  and 
excess   profits    taxes,    due.    principally     to    an    ,«,„„,     ,    ;,,      o  .,-,  H-m  a"  ' 

VftSuSttfrAffia  Ts  nV",iV  rCP0?'  ^S^»  "he19.a?ge0fincreaes5e 
m   taxes  ot   18/47,405.53,   or  5.05   per  cent.,  over  1920  seems  trivial    in   com- 
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parisoo  with  the  taxes  for  the  first  four  months  of  1922,  which  amount  to 
$6,393,726.28,  an  increase  of  38.24  per  cent,  over  1921.  At  this  rate  taxes 
for  the  year  1922  will  aggregate  $19,181,178.84.  or  93  per  cent,  of  the 
dividcuds  distributed  to  stockholders  for  1921.  Taxes  amounted  to  $8.60 
for  every   hundred   di  liars  of   freight   revenue  during  the   year    1921,   and  to 


during   the    first    four 


$17.42    for    every   hundred   dollars   of   freight 
months  of    1922. 

The  total  Kaihvav  Tax  Accruals  fir  the  year  consumed  $15,539,469.20, 
er  27.3  frr  cent.,  of  the  $56,922,102.54  of  Set  Revenue  from  Railway  Opera- 
tions. With  an  increase  of  138.76  per  cent,  in  the  miles  of  road  operated 
over  the  miles  operated  in  1885,  the  first  year  of  operation,  taxes  have  in- 
creased  $;4,679.964.14,   or    1.707.96   per   cent. 

The  heavy  passenger  travel  in  motor  vehicles  has  introduced  an  element 
of  (rreat  danper  at  railway  grade  crossings,  as  shown  in  the  following  state- 


at    crossings   on    your 
1921 


reent  giving   the  casualties   to   persons   in   automobile 
company's   steam   lines: 

1921  1920 

Number    of    persons    killed 76  57 

Number  of   persons   injured 360  293 

Several  states  now  require  motors  to  stop  before  attempting  to  cross  railroad 
tracks. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rapid  recovery  from  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  during  Federal  control  towards  normal  conditions  of  safety  in  the 
operation  of  your  piopcrty  in  1921,  the  first  complete  year  of  operation  after 
Government  control.  In  the  three  years  of  the  test  period  ending  in  1917, 
one  fatality  tc  employes  in  train  accidents  occurred  to  every  8,333,333  loco- 
motive miles  run:  in  the  years  of  Federal  control,  to  wit,  1918  and  1919, 
the  fatalities  were  one  to  every  6,250,000  and  2,000,000  locomotive  miles  run 


Railwav    Operating    Revenues 


Operating  Income 


INCOME  ACCOUNT 
Pacific    Compact   and  Proprietary    I  meined 

(Excluding  offsetting  accounts) 
Year  Ended 
December  31,  1921 


Freight     $181,409,691.8 


Passenger 

Maii      

Express      

All    other    transportation. 

Incidental      

Toint    facility — Credit    .  . . 
Joint    facility — Debit 


3,617,146.23 
8,318.458.19 
5,638.563.36 
6,958,343.55 

166.16?. 7S 

Total    railway   operating    revenues $269,494,365.33 

Railwav    Operating    Expenses:  

Maintenance   of   way   and    structures $42,198,382.59 

Maintenance    of    equipment 49,188,143.35 

Total    maintenance     $91,387,025.94 

Traffic     4,182,340.14 

Transportation      104,744.036.41 

Miscellaneous    operations     4,153,650.67 

General     8,521,539.30 

Transportation     for    investment — Credit 416.329.67 


Total    railway    operating    expenses $212,572,262.79 

Net    revenue    from    railway    operations $56,922,102.54 

Railwav    tax    accruals 15,539,469.20 

Uncollectible    railwav    revenues 124,565.69 

Equipment    rents — Net     5,154,543.91 

Joint    facilitv    rents— Net 156,732.60 

Net    railway   operating    income $35,946,791.14 

Revenues  from  miscellaneous  operations 

Expenses   of    miscellaneous    operations 

Net    revenues    from    miscellancmis   operations 

Taxes  on    miscellaneous   operating    property 


Miscellaneous    operating    income. 


■■"rating    income $35,946,791.14 


XoNo££RATING     INCOME 

Income    from   lease   <f   roafl1- ^Standard    return... 

Other  income   from   lease  of   road 

Miscellaneous    rent    income 

Miscellaneous   nonopciating    physical    property. .  . 

Separately    operate.!     properties — Profit 

Dividend    income    

Income   trom    funded    securities— Bonds  and  note 

companies     

Income    fr^m    funded    securities — Investment    advani 

ponies 

Incnme    from    unfunded    securities   and   accounts.  ..  . 

Income    from    sinking   and    other    reserve   funds 

tfisccUaneons    income     U.    S.   Government   guaranty 
( »thei      miscellaneous     income 


Affiliated  and  other 
ces— Affiliated   com- 


3m. 177. 5') 
49,561.01 


ling    inci  me $1'), 350. 585. 81 

ncome    $55.29/ 


1  «om  Cross  Income 







interest  

lie  debt    to   affiliated   companies... 



TM.-il    rll 




now  or  Nit  Incut 
I 

•  hvtiral   property 

t'  : 

i!  capital   stock 

I 

<r> 


■  nr: 


Total 


$157,220,043.42 

61,607,126.86 

3,764,550.44 

6,054,466.52 

4.639, S38. 20 

7,038,752.12 

81,889.56 

24,874.94 


$240,381,492.18 

$41,938,579.91 
49,921.811.29 

$91,860,391.20 

3,0r'7. 
100.4S.  . 

4,830,833.96 

7,2-c.' 

336,066.68 

$207,186,859.24 

$33,194,632.94 

13,006,696.07 

95,346.40 

4.060. .145. 12 

t49_V 

$16,524,041.33 


$8,043,  88    13 

S0V>ss  70 
373.830.41 
31,269.12 

1.921,964.07 

389.226.77 

774,710.08 
20,490,427.50 


.277.70 
600.925.75 

$25,540,441.03 


J  M.0I' 


+ Increase 
— Decrease 

+ 

+ 
- 

+ 

$24,189,648.45 

1,835.124.31 

147,404.21 

2,263,991.67 

999.025.16 

80,408.57 

84,279.22 

31,382.88 

+ 

$29,112,873.15 

+ 

$260,302.68 
733,667.94 

+ 
+ 

$473,365.26 

677,183.29 

1,274,386.78 

80,262.99 

+ 

$5,385,403.55 

+   $23,727,469.60 

-      :.:• 

+              29. 21". JO 
+        1,094.198.79 
+           64 
+  $19,421,849.81 

— 

— 

$1,239,508.55 
46,346.16 

- 

$1,193,162.39 

- 

$18,228,687.42 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 

$7,190,547.23 

10,731.24 

343,634.45 

1*.2'M.K9 

417.525.69 

171,567.98 

28,895.58 
16,841,825.03 

- 

$20,542,026.13 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

$21,841.44 

3S.590.8O 

■ 

- 

+ 

• 

+ 

—      $1. MH. Ill   IS 


15.39 

2.98 

3.92 

37.39 

21.53 

1.14 

102.92 

126.16 

12.11 

.62 
1.47 


4.24 
14.02 
17.58 
23.88 


21.72 

44.08 
43.39 
3.73 

82.1  " 

51.49 
4.02 


59.44 
3.37 
4.53 


"     ihr    t' 


outstanding  capital  stuck,  an  estimated 
<me   the   items   relating    <  4elv    lo  that   cla«s,   and   to  other   Income 
itimated  bnsia. 
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respectively;  in  1921  they  were  one  to  every  14,333,333  locomotive  miles  run. 

Not  ■»  passenger  was  killed  in  a  train  accident  in  the  three  test  years,  but 
under  Government  contnl  the  number  killed  was  ene  to  every  3,703.000 
locomotive  miles  run  in  1918.  and  1  to  every  10,000,000  locomotive  miles 
run  in  1919.  In  1921  the  number  was  only  1  to  every  50,000,000  locomotive 
miles    run. 

The  extent  to  which  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  was  neglected 
on  the  lines  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  during  Federal  contnl  is  shown  thus: 

During  the  three  years  of  the  test  period  the  number  of  derailments 
caused  principally  by  defective  track  and  equipment  was  1  to  every  280,000 
locomotive  miles  run;  during  1918  and  1919,  under  Federal  control,  it 
was  1  to  every  150,000  and  96,000  locomotive  miles  run  respectively;  in 
1921,  the  first  entire  year  of  private  operation,  it  fell  to  1  to  every  205,000 
locomotive    miles    run. 

The  attention  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  was  directed  to  the 
neglect  of  maintenance  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  these  lines  by  your 
corporate  officers  and  by  the  Louisiana  Railroad  Commission,  but  without 
substantial    remedy. 

Operating  Income 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  your  properties,  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1920.  were  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
istration under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  and  for  that  period  your  Company 
received  the  standard  return  rental  as  fixed  in  the  agreement  with  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads.  During  the  ten  months.  March  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1920,  ynur  properties  were  operated  by  your  Company,  and  the 
amounts  reported  in  the  column  headed  "Year  Ended  December  31,  1920" 
(lines  1  to  24).  represent  the  operating  results  for  those  ten  months.  The 
operating  results  for  the  entire  year  1920,  regardless  of  the  change  in 
control,  compared  with  the  operating  results  for  the  year  1921,  are  shown 
in  the  table  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  report. 

The  $1,193,162.39,  shown  in  the  1920  column  as  Miscellaneous  Operating 
Income  (line  No.  29)  represents  the  operating  income  for  January  and 
February,  1920,  of  the  Fuel  Oil  Department  which  was  sold  to  the  Southern 
Pacific    Land   Company   on    February    29,    1920. 

NONOPERATING    INCOME 

The  item  of  $8,0-13,288.03,  shown  in  the  1920  column  as  Income  from 
Lease  of  Road — Standard  Return  (line  No.  31),  represents  the  proportion 
for  Januarv  and  February,  1920,  of  the  standard  return  rental  as  fixed  in 
the  aere-ment  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  The  item  of 
$852,740.80,  shown  in  the  1921  column  (line  No.  31),  is  made  up  of  $1,859,- 
646.63,  representing  the  approximate  amount  of  additional  compensation  for 
the  use  of  additions  and  betterments,  new  equipment,  and  road  extensions 
completed  during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  less  $1,006,905.83,  repre- 
senting the  net  deduction  from  the  standard  return  rental  (as  fixed  in  the 
agreement  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  and  taken  into  account 
by  the  Company  during  the  period  of  Federal  control)  resulting  from 
changes  and  corrections  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  accounts  for  the  test  period  which  were  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
standard   return. 

The  increase  of  $343,634.45  in  Miscellaneous  Rent  Income  (line  No.  33) 
is  due,  principally,  to  the  rental  received  this  year,  from  Associated  Oil 
Company  and  from  Pacific  Oil  Company,  for  the  use  of  oil  pipe  line  formerly 
used  by  the  Fuel  Oil   Department. 

The  increase  of  $594,617.04  in  Income  from  Unfunded  Securities  and 
Accounts  (line  No.  39)  represents  interest  on  U.  S.  Government  Certificates 
of  Indebtedness,  bank  acceptances,  and  increased  bank  deposits,  resulting 
from  the  sale  of  the  California  Oil  Properties  mentioned  in  last  year's  report. 

The  item  of  $20,490,427.50.  shown  in  the  1920  column  as  Miscellaneous 
Income — U.  S.  Government  Guaranty  (line  No.  41)  represents  the  estimated 
amount  due  from  the  Government,  under  its  guaranty,  for  the  six  months 
ended  August  31,  1920,  such  estimate  having  been  based  on  figures  available 
at  December  31,  1920,  as  explained  on  page  8  of  last  year's  report.  The 
item  $3,648,602.47  shown  in  the  1921  column  (line  No.  41)  is  made  up  of 
$3,880,965.34,  representing  estimates  of  unaudited  items  taken  into  account 
this  year  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  first  paragraph  on  page  7,  less  $232,- 
362.87.  representing  an  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  the  Government  guar- 
anty as  booked  to  December  31,  1920,  due  to  the  adjustment  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  amount  of  the  standard  return 
rental,  as  explained  in  the  third  paragraph  above. 

The  decrease   in   Other  Miscellaneous  Income   (line  No.  42)    is  the  result, 
principally,  of  charges  made  during  the  year  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
istration  representing  adjustments  on  account  of  revenues  prior  to  January 
1.   1918,  credited   to  the  Company  during  the  period  of  Federal  control. 
Deductions  from  Gross  Income 

The  decrease  of  $2,128,564.01  in  Interest  on  Funded  Debt— Bonds  and 
Notes  (line  No.  48),  is  made  up  of  a  decrease  of  $2,024,614.79  resulting 
from  the  conversion  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  Four  and  Five  Per  Cent 
Twenty- Year  Convertible  bonds  into  capital  stock;  at  decrease  of  $278,912.15 
resulting  from  the  retirement  of  bonds  and  equipment  trust  certificates 
maturing  during  the  year;  a  decrease  of  $35,753.78  resulting  from  the  re- 
tirement of  bond9  through  sinking  funds;  a  decrease  of  $294,894.17  resulting 
from  the  acquisition  of  bonds  by  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Proprietary 
Companies;  and  an  increase  of  $504,583.33,  resulting  from  a  full  year's 
interest,  this  year,  on  Southern  Pacific  Equipment  Trust  Certificates,  Series 
E,   issued  as  of  Tune   1,    1920. 

The  increase  of  $1,938,744.71  in  Interest  on  Funded  Debt — Nonnegotiable 
Debt  to  Affiliated  Companies  (line  No.  49)  represents,  principally,  interest 
on  deposits  with  Southern  Pacific  Company  made  by  Southern  Pacific  Land 
Company,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  oil  properties  by  the  latter  company  to 
the  Pacific  Oil  Company. 

The  increase  of  $108,128.79  in  Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt  (line  No.  50) 
is  made  up,  principally,  of  interest  on  money  horrowed  before  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  oil  properties  were  available,  and  of  interest  allowed 
on    freight    claims. 

The  decrease  of  $68,737.18  in  Amortization  of  Discount  on  Funded  Debt 
dine  No.  51)  is  the  result  of  the  conversion,  during  the  year,  of  $17,939,500 
of  Southern  Pacific  Company  Five  Per  Cent  Twenty-Year  Convertible  bonds 
into  common  stork,  and  of  the  retirement  of  $1,841,000  of  Southern  Pacific 
Equipment  Trust  certificates  maturing  during  the  year,  the  unextinguished 
discount  thereon  having  been  charged  to  Profit  and  Loss. 

The  decrease  of  $S70,392.99  in  Miscellaneous  Income  Charges  (line 
No  53)  is  the  result,  principally,  of  a  decrease  in  the  charges  to  that 
account  for  lap-over  items  of  expenses  appertaining  to  the  period,  prior  to 
January    1,    1918. 

The  dividends  paid  for  1921  were  appropriated  from  the  profit  and  loss 
surplus,  and  therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  income  account.  They  amount 
to  $20,639,249.8?.  an  increase,  compared  with  dividends  paid  for  1920,  of 
$2,429,653  00.  This  increase  is  caused  by  the  dividends  paid  on  $17,939,500 
of  capita^  stock  issued  this  year  against  a  like  amount  of  Five  Per  Cent. 
Convertible  brnds  retired,  and  a  full  year's  dividends  this  year  on  capital 
stock-  issued  Inst  vear  against  the  retirement  of  such  convertible  bonds 
The  figures  for  this  year  include  $54.00  and  those  for  last  $316.00.  repre- 
senting  dividends   on    stocks   of   Proprietary    Companies   held   by  the    public. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  does  not  take  into  its  income  the  interest 
on  advances  made  by  it  for  the  construction  of  new  railways  by  companies 
incorporated   in    its   interest,    or    for   the   acquisition   of   new   lines,    until    the 


principal  included  in  the  cost  of  such  railways  is  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  charged  to  such  cost  under  the  accounting  regulations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission. 

On  December  31,  1921,  the  principal  of  advances  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  amounted  to  $38,742,150.34.  The  interest 
accruing  on  these  advances  has  not  been  taken  into  the  income  of  the 
Southern   Pacific  Company. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 
The   capital    stock  of  the   Southern   Pacific   Company   out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted  to $326,441,405.64 

Issued  during  the  year: 

Common  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount  of 
Five  Per  Cent.  Twenty-Year  Convertible  Gold  Bonds 
surrendered    and    cancelled    17,939,5C0.OO 


Amount    of    Southern     Pacific    Company    capital    stock    out- 
standing December  31,   1921    $344,380,905.64 

There   was  no  change   during  the  year   in   the  capital   stocks 
of   the    Proprietary    Companies. 
The    amounts    outstanding     December    31, 
1921,    were    as    follows: 

Preferred    stock     $29,400,000.00 

Common    stock     317,432,400.00     346,832,400.00 

Amount  of  capital  stocks  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  and  of  its  Pro- 
prietary Companies  outstanding  De- 
cember  31,    1921     


$691,213,305.64 


Held  as   follows: 
In  hands  of  public: 

Capita]     stock     of     Southern     Pacific 

Company     $344,380,905.64 

Capital     stock     of     Proprietary     Com- 
panies       62,000.00  $344,443,105.64 


Owned   by   Southern    Pacific   Company..   $346,470,200.00 

Owned  by   Proprietary  Companies 300,000.00     346,770,200.00 


FUNDED  DEBT 

The  funded  and  other  fixed  interest-bearing  debt  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  of  its  Proprietary  Companies 
outstanding  December  31,  1920,  was  as  follows: 

Southern    Pacific    Company    $159,158,160.00 

Proprietary    Companies     443,157,610.95 


Toial   outstanding   December   31,    1920 $602,315,771.95 

Retired  during  the  year: 
Southern   Pacific  Company 
San     Francisco    Terminal     First     Mortgage 
Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds: 
Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund  $7,000.00 

Five    Per    Cent.    Twenty- Year    Convertible 
Gold    Bonds: 
Retired   in  exchange  for  a   like  amount  of 

common    stock    issued    17,939,500.00 

Four    and    One-half    Per    Cent.    Eq-iipment 
Trust    Certificates: 
Series     A,     Due     March     1, 

1921,    paid    off    $1,012,000.00 

Series  B,   Due  September  1, 

1921,    paid   off    201,000.00 

Series   C.    Due  December    1, 

1921,    paid   off    117,000.00 

Series  D.  Due  May   1,   1921, 

paid    off    511,000.00 

Six  Per  Cent.  Temporary 
Equipment  Gold  Notes, 
Due  January  15,  1921, 
paid    off     187,600.00         2,028,600.00 

Central      Pacipic      Railway 
Company 

First       refunding       Mortgage 

Four     Per     Cent.     Bends: 

Purchased      from      payments 

to    sinking    fund    $34,500.00 

Three  and  One-half  Per  Cent. 
Mortgage  Geld  Bonds: 
Purchased      from 
proceeds  of  sale 

of   lands    $105,000.00 

Purchased  from 
payments  to  sink- 
ing   fund     32,500.00         137,500.00 


Four     Per     Cent.     Thirty-five 
Y'car     European    Loan    of 
1911: 
Adjustment     account     differ- 
ence  in   exchange    

Houst- 


7.04 


Texas     Central 
Company 
General    Mortgage    Four    Per 
Cent.    Bonds,  matured: 
Redeemed    and    cancelled.  .  .         $42,000.00 
Acquired   and   held    alive   by 
S-uthern    Pacific     Company     4,119,000.00 


4,161,000.00 


Carried    forward     $24,308,107.04  $602,315,770.95 

Brought    forward    $24,308,107.04  $602,315,770.95 

Retired   during  the   year — Continued: 
Louisiana  Western   Railroad  Company 
First   Mortgage   Six   Per   Cent.    Bonds,   ma- 
tured      2,240,000.00 

South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company 
First  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.   Bonds: 
Purchased   from   payments  to  sinking  fund  262,000.00 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
First     Refunding     Four     Per     Cent.     Gold 
Bonds: 
Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund  15,500.00 
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Texas   I  i   Railroad  Company 

Pay™-'  Texas     account     of 

J    Fund    Debt     4,695.44 

Total  retired  during  the  year 26.830.302.48 

Amount  of   funded  and   other  fixed   in' 

bearing    debt    of    the    Southern     Pacific 
Company    and    of    its    Proprietary    Corn- 
's outstanding   December   31,    1 

Southern   Pacific   Company    $139,183,060.00 

•ictary    Companies     436,302,408.47- 

In  hands  rf  public: 
Funded    debt   of    Southern    Pacific    Com- 

$139,183,060.00 

Funded  debt  of   Proprietary  Compani  181,990.90  $461,365,050.90 

Owned    by    Southern    Pacific    Company...  $98,084,417.5" 

Owned   by    Proprietary   Companies 1,359,000.00 

Held     in     sinking     funds    of     Proprietary 

-,nies     14.497.000.00     114,120,417.57 

Total    $575,485,468.47 

RATIO  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK  HELD  BY  PUBLIC  TO  FUNDED  DEBT 

AND  TO  TOTAL  CAPITAL  HELD  BY  PUBLIC 

During  the  five  years  ended   December  31,   1921,  the  ratio  of  capital  stock 

of  your  companies  held  by  the  public  to  the  funded  debt  of  your  companies 

held   I  y   the  public,   increased   53.31    per  cent;   and  the  ratio  of  capital  stock 


the   total    caj  ital   of   your   c  mpanies  held   by   the  public,  increased   30.53 


Capital  Stock  and  Funded  Debt  Held  by  Public 

December  31,     December  31,  -^-Increase  Per 

1916  —Decrease        Cent. 

Capital  stock  held  by 

public     $344,443,105.64  $272,905,505.64  +$71,537,600.00  26.21 

Funded  debt   held  by 
public     461,365,050.90     560,398,362.71—99.033,311.8117.67 

Total   capital    held 

156.54  -(.8.35 

Ratio  of  capital  stock 

to  funded  debt    74.66  48.70  + 

Ratio  cf  capital  stock 
to  total  capital    42.75  32.75  + 


$27,495,711.81     3.30 

25.96  53.31 

10.00  30.53 

The  increase  in  capital  stock  is  the  result  of  the  issue  of  S71.558.000.OO 
par  value,  capital  stock  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  against  the  surrender 
and  cancellation  of  $77,709,650,00,  par  value.  Four  and  Five  Per  Cent  Con- 
veritable  Bonds,  less  $20,400.00,  par  value,  capital  stocks  of  Proprietary 
Companies  acquired  by  Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  decrease  in  funded 
debt  is  the  result  of  the  retirement  of  $77,709,650.00,  par  value.  Southern 
Pacific  Company  Four  and  Five  Per  Cent  Convertible  Bonds  against  the 
issue  of  cap:tal  stock,  the  retirement  of  $21,410,881.88,  par  value,  bonds  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  its  Proprietary  Companies  redeemed  out  of 
genc-al  funds  of  the  companies  and  by  sinking  funds,  and  the  acquisition 
bj  Southern  Pacific  Company  of  $17,726,779.93.  par  value,  bonds  of  Pro- 
prietary Companies.  less  $17,814,000.00,  par  value.  Southern  Pacific  Equip- 
ment  Trust   obligations  issued   for  the   acquisition   of  new   equipment. 


BALANCE   SHEET 
Southern   Pacific  Company   and  Proprietary   Companies.   Combined 


Investments 

Investment   in   road   and   equipment 

Improvements  on  leased   railway   property    . . . 

Sinking   funds    

■?  in  lieu   of  mortgaged  property   sold.. 

i:i^otis    physical    prope:ty     

Investments   in   affiliated   companies: 

Stocks     



Slocks      I  c0st    inseparable    

Bonds      J 



Advance:-      

Other  investments: 





Notes      

Advances      

Miscellaneous     


Tntr.l 


Current  Assets 

Cash     

Demand   bans  and   deposits    

Special    depcs.ts     

I.-ans  and  bills  receivable    

Traffic    and    car-service    balances    receivable 

Net  balance  receivable  from  agents  and  conductors 

Miscellaneous   accounts   receivable    

Material   and    supplies    

lot-rest  end  dividends  receivable   

Rmts   receivable    

Other    current    assets 




Railroad  Administration 



Lfst  received  on  at  count    


■  ensat 
during    ! 

'  iber  31.   1917    . 

- 

' 


;c    of    additions    and    betterments    completed 

nces  taken 

aid    other 


Dftfui 


:mp.er    31.     1920,    E 
December  31.  1921 

$1,055,929,559.56 

kcluding    Offsetting 

December  31,  1920 

$1,023,1 

.067.10 
15,89'. 

14. tl'r 

13,785,215.46 

328,460.971.48 

.T14.44 
11,267,951.70 

1,5S1,407.54 
107,281,536.58 

l.-o. 710.29 
9,021,311.01 
2.032,491.77 

Account* 

Increase 

.534.05 
218.70 

775,236.73 

Decrease 

4,365. 

16,669.768.59 

13,559,989.73 

282,753,616.78 

149,365.499.94 

940.785.50 

10,728,251.70 

29.84'  . 

.091.27 
15.968.229.63 

121,249,766.21 

152,384.04 

19,041,736.05 
1.740.538.99 

10,020,424.14 

2S1.410.42 

$1,707,465,492.13 

$1,682,308, 

$16,452,542.35 

$25,156,650.68 

$15,0  r 

$1.405.i:i,33 

1.  ii  it.  702.97 

$4,044/ 

-74.46 

11.60..- 

378,993.66 

224,119.20 

"14.73 
,542.13 
17,160, 

11,66 

,475.21 

3,5 1  r. 

2.1 

'.:::.  57 

237,1 

M9.97 

372,791.13 

108,988  89 

$85,706,599.32 

$89,981,891.59 

$4.275. 2<>2.27 

• 
$30,407,608.09 

$1.0 

$29,400,702.26 

$1,006,905.83 

$3,061,477.14 

* 

$5,629,J 

$20,491 

1 

$12,81 

ided   from 
I   the   Int«i  stat<  I    >mnn  rc<    I  ommiuioo. 


June  10,  1922 
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BALANCE    SHEET 

Southern   Pacific  Company  and  Proprietary  Companies,   Combined 

Liabilities — December    31,    1921,    Compared   with    December    31,    1920,    Excluding    Offsetting    Accounts 

December  31,  1921      December  31,  1920  Increase 


Liabilities 
Stock 

Capital  stock  of  Southern   Pacific  Company    

Capital  stock  of  Proprietary  Companies (a) 


Total    stock   outstanding 


Premium  on  capital  stock  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 


Total 


Long  Term   Debt 
Funded  debt  unmatured : 

Book    liability     

L»ss  held  by  or  for  companies , .  . 


Actually   outstanding: 

Southern   Pacific  Company    

Proprietary    Companies     (a) 


Total    funded   debt    

Xonnegotiahle   debt   to   affiliated   companies: 
Open    accounts     


Total 

Current  Liabilities 

Loans  and   bills   payable    

Traffic  and  car-service  balances  payable 

Audited   accounts  and   wages    payable 

Miscellaneous    accounts    payable    

Interest    matured    unpaid     

Dividends  matured  unpaid    

Funded   debt  matured   unpaid    

Unmatured    interest    accrued     

Unmatured  rents  accrued    

Other   current   liabilities    


Total 

Accounts  with  Lt.  S.  Railroad  Administration 

Advances  for  additions  and  betterments    

Advances  for  expenses   prir  r  to  January   1,   1918.  and  other  corporate  liabil- 
ities   paid ,    etc 

Agents'  and   conductors'  balances  February   29,    1920    

Federal  material  and  supplies  February  29,  1920   


$34->.3S0.905.64 
346,832. 400.00 


$691,213,305.64 


$697,517,745.64 


$581,566,643.47 
6.081,175  00 


$139,183.060  00 
436.302,408.47 

$575,485,468.47 

25.P04.00S.35 

$600,489,475.82 


Total 


$3,922,967.27 

14.S62.407. 42 

1.7:4.373.58 

4..'- 10.558.62 

5,254.992.49 

16,213.92 

4.832,943.21 

308,102.25 

395,500.99 

835,667,059.75 


52,083,896.70 
477,705.88 

24,212,972.01 

$101,616,789.13 


8673,273,805.64 


$679,578,245.64 


$60S.4S7,445.95 
6,141,675.00 


$150,158,160.00 
443,157,610.95 

$602,315,770.95 

47,792,526.82 

$650,108,297.77 


$5,000,000.00 

10,112.285.10 

28.517.473.11 

3.395.273.09 

4,554.009.33 

4,683,1 19. 5S 

29,213.92 

4,979,378.44 

294.176.59 

898,064.18 


$62,462,993.34 


51.166,637.10 

594,037.01 

24.061,913.39 

$101,286,455.22 


$17,939,500.00 


$17,939,500.00 


$571,872.91 
"i3,925!66 


$917,259.60 
15i!658!62 
$330,333.91 


$26,890,802.48 
60,500.00 


S26. 830, 302.48 
22.788.518.47 


$5,000,000.00 
6.189,317.83 

13.655,065.69 

1,670,899.51 

204.450.7] 


$621,653.18 
ii6.33i'.i3 


Other   deferred    liabilities 


Unadjusted  Credits 

Tax    liability    

Insurance  and  casualty  reserves   

Operating   reserves    

Accrued    depreciation — Road    (d) 

Accrued    depreciation — Equipment    

Other    unadjusted    credits     O) 


Total 


Corporate  Surplus 
Additions  to  property  through  income  and  surplus 
Funded  debt   retired  through  income  and   surplus   . 

Siskins  fund  reserves   

Appropriated  surplus  not   specifically  invested    .... 


Total  corporate  surplus 
Total    liabilities    .  . 


$5,795,175.25 
1.877.021.70 
5,619.793.03 
1.643. 796. 86 

58.205.617.84 
116,483,389.46 

$1S9.6:4.794,14 


$1,773,020.11 
23,795,752.09 
12.570.482.63 
3,818.177.83 


$.325,388,601.10 
$1,950,393,052.18 


$1,878,273.38 
3,182,804.69 
4,342.251.64 
1,489.080.76 
54,583,951.21 
86,553,083.02 

$152,029,444.70 


$1,575,921.24 
23,333,510.55 
11.602,666.84 
3,818,177.83 


$287,617,067.94 
$1,933,291,368.70 


1,277,541.39 

154,716.10 

3,621,666.63 

29,930,306.44 


$197,098.87 
462,241.54 
967,815.79 


$37,771,533.16 
$17,101,683.48 


<a)  The  outstanding  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  include  capital  stocks  and  funded  debt  of  Proprietary  Crmpanies  of  the  par  value  of  $346,770.200  00 
and  $114,120,417.57,  respectively,  a  total  of  $460.S90.617.57,  which  securities  are  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  or  bv  Proprietary  Companies, 
or  are  held  in  sinking  funds  of  Proprietary  Companies.  The  cost  of  these  securities  is  included  in  the  investments  shown  under  "Investments  in  Affiliated 
Companies."  Of  said  amount,  stocks  of  the  par  value  of  $249,653,161.00,  which  stand  charged  on  the  books  at  $232,932,667.41.  are  pledged  against  the 
issue   of    Southern    Pacific   Company    slock   and    bonds.      (d)   Represents   accrued  depreciation  on  electric  power  plants  and  substation,   general  office  building 

at    San    Francisco.    w 1    pp  serving   works.    Sacramento    rolling   mill,    oil    storage  plants,   grain  elevators,   and   similar  facilities.      (<?)   Represents,   principally 

mten«t   on   construction   advances    which    have   not    been   repaid,   as  explained   in   the   last   paragraph   but   one   under  the   heading  "Income   Account." 


1  1  m   [PMENT 
Ml  the  equipment  included  in  Southern  Pacific  Equipment  Trust.  Series  E, 
mentioned    in    last    year's   report,    has    been    received    and    placed    in    service. 
The  tank   steamer  Tamiahua,  also  mentioned   in   last  year's  report,  was  com- 
pleted and  placed   in  service  November  22.    1921. 

The  following  new  equipment  was  completed  at  company  shops  during  the 
year,  or  \\as  under  construction  at  company  shops  at  the  close  of  the  year: 
^7   locomotives 
281    freight-train   cars 

3  passenger-train  cars 
86  roadway    sen  ice   cars. 
The  erst   of  this  equipment  will  be  about  $1,900,000. 

THE  SUIT  INVOLVING  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

COMPANY  TO  OWN  THE   STOCK  OF  THE  CENTRAL 

PACIFIC   RAILWAY   COMPANY 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  that  this  case  was,  after  all   argument, 
submitted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  19,  1921,  and 


by  the  Court  taken  under  advisement.  Two  members  of  the  Court  were 
found  to  be  disqualified  to  take  part  in  the  decision  of  the  case.  After 
the  submission  the  number  of  the  justices  qualified  to  consider  the  case 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  White.  The  case 
was  then  assigned  for  reargument  on  April  10,  1922,  and  was  reargued  at 
length.  On  May  29th  a  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  effect  that  the  common  contral  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  other 
Southern  Pacific  lines,  which  originated  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  was 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  of  1890,  and  the  termination 
of  such  common  control  was  decreed.  As  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  received  on  the  day  this  Annual  Report  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  all  that  can  be  said  at  the  present  time  is  that 
it  is  believed  from  the  usual  procedure  in  such  cases  that  time  and  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  Court  with  a  minimum 
of  injury  and  loss  to  the  railroads  concerned.  The  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  now  engaged  in  regrouping  the  railroads  of  the 
country  into  a  limited  number  of  enlarged  systems,  under  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920,  may  require  a  delay  until  the  Commission  has  determined  its 
plan  of  consolidation  for  the  railroads  in  the  Western  transcontinental  region. 
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CONTROVERSY    ARISING   OUT   OF  THE   OREGON   &   CALIFORNIA 
RAH  Rl  IAD'S    I  AND  GRANT 

This  ;s  an  accounting  suit  brought  in  1917  by  the  United  States  seeking 
to  offset  against  the  compensation  of  $2.50  per  acre,  due  the  Company  for 
the  unsold  lands,  moneys  received  by  the  Company,  in  excess  of  $2.50  per 
acre,  by  reason  of  past  sales,  leases,  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  taxes  levied 
since  the  forfeiture  decisirn  in  1913  and  voluntarily  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  State  of  Oregon.     The  trial  of  this  case  is  still  going  on. 

ASSOCIATED    PIPE    LINE   COMPANY 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Associated  Pine  Line  Company,  in  1907,  the 
capital  stock  of  that  company  has  been  owned  one-half  by  S'lithcrn  Pacific 
Company  and  one-half  by  Associated  Oil  Company.  The  Pipe  Line  Company 
owns  oil  pipe  lines  running  from  the  Southern  California  oil  fields  to  various 
points  on  Southern  Pacific  Company's  lines,  and  to  tidewater,  which  have 
been  used  icintlv  bv  Southern  Pacific  Fuel  Oil  Department  and  by  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company.  Following  the  sale  of  the  California  oil  properties  to 
the  Pacific  Oil  Company,  mentioned  on  page  26  of  last  year's  report,  that 
company   opened   nrg.  t-  to   the  acquisition   by   it   of  a  one-third 

interest  in  the  Associated  Pipe  Line  Company.  As  a  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions the  capital  stock  of  the  Pipe  Line  Company  was  increased  from 
$7,000,000  to  $10,500,000,  the  $3,500,000  of  increased  stock  being  sold  to 
the  Pacific  Oil  Company  at  par.  The  retention  by  your  c  mpany  of  a  cne- 
third  interest  in  the  Pipe  Line  Company  will  enable  it  to  obtain  the  delivery 
of  fuel  oil  at  points  on  its  lines  where  it  will  be  readily  available,  at  a  mini- 
mum   cost    for   transportation. 

PORTER  FUEL  COMPANY  AND  DURANGO  LAND  COMPANY 

As  of  December  31,  1921.  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  acquired  the 
entire  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Porter  Fuel  Company  and  of  the 
Durango  Land  Company.  These  companies  own  about  21.500  acres  of  high 
grade  bituminous  coal  lands  in  southwestern  Colorado,  and  the  properties 
were  acquired  to  provide  a  source  of  future  fuel   supply   for  your  railroads. 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   RAILROAD    COMPANY    OF   MEXICO 

The  value  of  property  damaged  or  destroved  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ma.lrro  revolution  in  1910  down  to  December  31.  1921  (including  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  restoring  the  Alamos  and  Toniehi  Branches  and  the  main  line 
from  Acaponeta  to  Tepic.  the  operation  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
abandon  in  the  spring  of  1913).  now  amounts  to  11.535.260  pesos  equivalent 
to  $5,767,630. 

.  cember  31.  lr'21.  the  company's  claims  against  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment en  account  of  revolutionary  disturbances,  stated  in  brief,  were  as 
follows: 

Damage  to  or  destruction  of,  property  as  mentioned  above..  1 1,535,260  pesos 
Rental   for,  and  maintenance  of,   road  and  equipment   while 

under    Government    operation 9,838,850     " 

Freight  and  passenger  transportatirn  furnished  on  Govern- 
ment   orders    5,980,469     " 

Materials  and  supplies  furnished  to,  or  confiscated  by,  vari- 
ous  military  authorities,   lelegraph    service    furnished,    and 

other    miscellaneous    items 520,848     " 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  claims  the  company  has  sub- 
vention and  interest  claims  against  the  Mexican  Government 
as  follows: 

Unpaid  portion  of  subvention  of  12.500  pesos  per  kilometer, 
payable  in  ten  equal  annual  installments  commencing  with 
July,  1912,  as  provided  in  the  concession  under  which  the 

company's   line    u?s    constructed 3.591,354     " 

Unpaid  interest  to  December  31.  1921.  on  past  due  pay- 
ments of  above   subvention 1 ,260,678     " 

Unpaid  interest  to  December  31,  1921,  on  Mexican  Con- 
S'.lidatcd   Public   Debt   boodi  owned  by  the  company 112,813     " 

Mexican    Government 32,840,272  pesos 

S      currency,    to $16,420,136 


urns,    amounting   to    32.840,272   pesos,    claims   to    the 

pesos    have    been    file'1    with    the    proper    departments] 

•ment.   and    the    remainder   will    be    filed    as   rapidly    as 

the  congested  condition  of  the  departments  will   permit.      Since  the  inaugiira- 

Preaideni    01  r<  r    1,    1920,    payments    aggregating 

en    made   on   account   of   these   claims,    while    cl 

'he    ami  l    have    been    approved    for    payment    but    have 
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STATUS  OF  ACCOUNT  WITH  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  ITS 
GUARANTY 

As  stated  in  last  year's  report,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on 
October  18,  1920,  issued  an  order  requiring  each  carrier  which  had  accepted 
the  guaranty  offered  by  the  Government,  to  file  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  due  the  carrier  under  the  Government's  guaranty  as  computed  by 
the  carrier.  On  April  25,  1921,  your  company  filed  a  statement  in  accord- 
ance with  such  order  and  subsequently  received  partial  payments,  aggre- 
gating $5,891,000,  pending  a  complete  review  of  the  claim  by  the  Commission. 

On  December  15,  1921,  the  Commission  issued  an  order  prescribing 
formulae  for  computing  the  maintenance  allowance  to  be  included  in  oper- 
ating expenses  for  the  guaranty  period,  fixing  December  31.  1921,  as  the 
time  as  of  which  all  accounts  pertaining  to  the  guaranty  period  should  be 
closed,  and  requiring  each  carrier  to  file  with  the  Commission  a  final  claim 
covering  the  amount  due  from  the  Government  under  its  guaranty.  Final 
claim  of  your  company,  compiled  in  accordance  with  this  order,  was  filed 
on  March  24.  1922,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  early  settlement  will  be  obtained. 

FEDERAL    VALUATION    OF    RAILROADS 

The  Act  of  Congress,  knowii  as  the  Federal  Valuation  Act,  approved 
March  1,  1913,  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  transportation  properties  of  each  railway  corporation  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  valuation  of  any  property,  the  Act  directs  the 
Commission,  among  other  things,  to  ascertain  the  original  cost  of  such 
property  to  date  of  valuation,  cost  of  reproduction  new,  cost  of  reproduction 
new  less  depreciation,  present  value  of  lands,  present  cost  of  acquiring  lands, 
through  condemnation  proceedings  or  by  purchase,  in  excess  of  present 
value,  and  numerous  other  facts  set  out  in  the  statute  and  assumed  to  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  valuation.  The  Act  also  directs  the  Com- 
mission, in  making  such  valuation,  to  take  into  account  any  and  all  ele- 
ments of  value  which   may  be  found  to  exist. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  valuation  of  any  property  the  Commission  is 
further  directed  to  prepare,  and  serve  upon  the  owning  carrier,  a  tentative 
valuation  wherein  shall  be  set  forth  the  value  placed  upon  such  property 
by  the  Commission,  together  with  the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  con- 
cerning  the  matters  hereinbefore  enumerated.  This  tentative  valuation  is 
thereafter  subject  to  protest  by  the  carrier,  in  which  event  provision  is  made 
for    formal    hearing    and    determinate  n. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act  a  valuation  organization  was 
perfected  for  your  company,  and  this  organization  has  actively  co-operated 
with  the  field  organization  of  the  Commission  in  the  preparatir-n  of  a  com- 
plete field  inventory  of  all  the  transportation  properties  of  your  company. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  valuation  organization  of  your  company,  in 
anticipation  of  the  receipt  of  the  Commission's  tentative  valuation,  has  pre- 
pared a  complete  schedule  of  unit  prices  for  application  to  the  inverr 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  unit  prices  fixed  by  the  Commissions 
Bureau  of  Valuation,  and  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  protest  thereto  which 
may  be  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  company  s  interest.  For  these 
purposes  your  companies  have  expended  to  December  31,  1921,  the  sum  of 
$3,213,354.42,  of  which  the  sum  of  $628,330.19  was  expended  during  the 
current    year. 

By  reason  of  the  enormity  of  the  task  involved,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  yet  fixed  a  final  value  upon  the  properties  of  any 
railroad  company  of  substantial  size.  The  work,  however,  is  now  rapidlv 
drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  tentative  valuations  cov- 
ering the  properties  of  your  company  may  be  expected  within  the  not 
distant  _  future. 

The  importance  of  valuation  work  has  been  enhanced  bv  the  provisions  of 
the  Transportation  Act,  under  which  the  basis  of  rates  in  the  several  rate 
groups,  established  by  the  Commission,  is  dependent  upon  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  properties  therein  as  found  by  the  Commission,  which  valuations, 
as  thus  Found,  a!s.  govern  the  capitalization  of  anv  consolidated  companies 
which  may  he  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation   Act. 

PURCHAS1     OI    SOUTHERN   PACIFIC   COMPANY  CAPITAL  STOCK 
FOB   EMP1  OYES 

I"    I1  'he   Executive   Committee  approved  a   plan  extending 

to  all  employes  ,,f  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  System  lines  the  privilege 
of  purchasing,  through  your  company,  a  limited  amount  of  its  capital  stoclr. 
therefor  in  nn  nthly  installments,  the  companv  advancing  the  funds 
required  to  purchase  the  stock.  Under  this  plan,  which  became  effective 
Februai-  employ   may   purchase  from  time  to  lime,   from   one  to 

fifteen    shaies    of    stock,    paying    therefor    the    sum    of    $5.00    per    month    for 
each   share   purchased.      Additional   shares   may   be   purchase!    upon   the  same 
terms,    provided,    however,   that    in   no  event    will    the 
tune    carry  more  than   fifteen  shares  in  the  aggregate   for  anv  one  employe. 

The  compary,  at  the  request  of  an  employe,  purchases  the  required  amount 

of   stock    at    the    current    market    pri. .-  schange. 

making    no    char -r.    however,    for    its    services.      Pending    repavment    of    the 

advances    made    for    its   purchase   the   stock    is    held   bv    a    tristrc   al    security 

li     advances,    the    account    of    the    employe,     in    the    meantime      being 

I    with    interest    at    the    rate   of    «ix     per    cent,    per    annum    on    deferred 

d    uith   the  dividends  accruing  on  the  st.H-k   held   for   his 

\\  hen    advances    for   the    purchase    of   the   stock    have    been    fully 

the    itocl     will    be    registered    in    ibe   employe's   name   and    a    certificate 

him, 

la    hundred  and   eightr  five  em- 
fa  .res   under   this    plan. 
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cie  declared   during  the 
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(Continued  from  page  1360) 
Section  204: 

Nevada-California-Orcgon    Railway     $50,016 

Section  209: 

Bridgton  &   Sao.   River   Railroad 2,996 

Bullfrog   Gbldfidd    Railroad 14,455 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul 676,636 

Georgia     Northern     1,632 

ippi     Central     38,581 

Philadelphia    &    Reading 1,656,061 

Texas    Midland    58,368 

Tonopah    S:    Goldfield 16,683 

Woodstock    Railway    7,123 

Section  210: 

Chesapeake    &    Ohio 1,334,500 

Cisco    &    Northeastern 27,863 

Evansville,    Indianapolis    &    Terre    Haute 50,000 

New  York,  New  Haven  &   Hartford 2,600,000 

Section  212: 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  receivers 55,000 

Total $6,589,91-1 

Total  payments  to  May  31,   1922. 

(a)  Under   Section  204,  as  amended  by   Section 

212  for  reimbursement  of  deficits  during 
federal  control: 

(1)  Final     payments,     including     partial     pay- 

ments previously  made    $1,637,550 

(2)  Partial    payments   to   carriers  as   to   which 

a  certificate  for  final  payment  has  not 
been  received  by  the  Treasury  from  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission 1,684,195 

Total  payments  account  reimbursement  of  deficits.  $3,321,745 

(b)  Under  Section  209,  as  amended  by   Section 

212  for  gvaranty  in  respect  to  railway 
operating  income  for  first  six  months 
after    federal    control : 

(1)  Final    payments,    including    advances    and 

partial    payment?    previously    made....   $42,807,749 

(2)  Advances   to   carriers   as   to   which    a   cer- 

tificate for  final  payment  has  not  been 
received     by     the     Treasury     from     the 

Inttrstate    Commerce   Commission 239,365,672 

<3)  Partial  payments  to  carriers  as  to  which 
a  certificate  for  final  payment  has  not 
been    received,    as   stated    above    153,647,795 

Total  payments  account  of  said  guaranty. 435,821,216 

<c)    Under   Section    210,    for   loans  from   the   revolving   fund 

of  $300,000,000   therein   provided 307,091,080 

Total $746,234,041 

Repayments  to  the  loan  fund  amount  to  $74,750,355. 


Dividends  Declared 

Albany  &  Susquehanna. — $4.50,  semi-annually,  payable  July  1  to  holders 
•of   record   June    15. 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Preferred,  2l/2  per  cent,  semi-annually, 
pay-ible  August   1    to   holders  of  record  June   30. 

Lehigh  Valley. — Common,  144  per  cent,  quarterly;  preferred,  2Y2  per  cent, 
quarterly;  both   payable  July   1   to  holders  of  record  June   17. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Common,  2^2  per  cent,  payable  June 
30  to  holders  of  record  June  19;  2nd  preferred,  three  quarterly  dividends 
-of  \yt  per  cent,  payable  June  30,  September  30  and  December  30,  to  holders 
of  record  June   19,   September   19  and   December   19,  respectively. 

St  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  &  Pacific. — Common,  1  per  cent,  quarterly; 
preferred,  W<\  per  cent,  quarterly;  both  payable  June  30  to  holders  of 
record   June    17. 


Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last        Last 
June  3  Week      Year 
Average   price   of  20   representative   rail- 
way  stocks    65.01  67.22        54.4] 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way bonds    86.06  86.28        73.86 
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Baggage  Insurance  Policies  are  now  offered  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  These  policies  are  particularly  designed  for  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  steamship  traffic  and  cover  all  risks  of  transportation  and 
navigation,  except  while  in  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
assured. 

Reduction  of  Taxes  is  demanded  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
New  York  Central  in  Supreme  Court  at  New  York  City  on  the 
ground  that  the  property  has  been  assessed  this  year  at  $149.- 
366,150,  whereas  the  real  value  is  only  $135,937,320,  and  assess- 
ments against  other  New  York  City  realty  average  only  90  per 
cent  of  the  actual  value.  The  petition  says  the  railroad  has  been 
taxed  for  tunnel  support  under  public  parks  and  thoroughfares 
where  there  should  be  no  tax,  and  for  footbridges  constructed 
:for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  adjacent  property. 


Ramsdell 


MtintiiimnmiMiit illlllllMllMllllltlll 

Executive 

A.  B.  Ramsdell,  who  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  in  charge 
of  labor  matters,  was  born  at  Tama,  Iowa,  on  October  3.  1873, 

and  entered  railway 
service  on  July  1,  1891, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  audit- 
ing department  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  this  and  the 
passenger  department 
until  March  15,  1893, 
when  he  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago 
Terminal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of 
the  Chicago  Terminal 
on  February  15,  1904, 
and  held  this  position 
at  Chicago  until  May  1, 
1906,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Colo- 
rado division,  where  he 
remained  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  1906,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Iowa  division.  On  January  1,  1909,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Illinois  division,  where  he  remained 
until  December  15,  1909,  when  he  was  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Terminal  division.  Consecutively 
from  that  time  he  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Terminal  division  from  February  1,  1912,  to  January  8,  1913; 
as  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  division  during  the  following 
year;  and  as  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  division  from  June 
1,  1914,  to  May  31,  1916,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  First  district  with  headquarters  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  on  April  1,  1919,  and  held  this 
position  until  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  vice-president  in  charge  of  labor. 

A.  E.  Wallace,  manager  of  the  Chicago  region  of  the  Erie. 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager   of   the   Minneapolis,    St.   Paul    &   Sault   Ste.   Marie, 

with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ef- 
fective June  1,  to  suc- 
ceed G.  R.  Huntington. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  born 
at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on 
March  2,  1879,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard 
University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  arts  in  1902.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
November  of  the  same 
year  as  a  clerk  on  the 
Great  Northern  at  Lari- 
more,  N.  D.,  and  re- 
mained at  that  point  as 
a  clerk  and  timekeeper 
until  January,  1904, 
when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
as  yard  clerk.  He  served  in  the  consecutive  capacities  of 
yard  clerk,  timekeeper  and  chief  clerk  on  the  Rock  Island 
until  January,  1907,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Chi- 
cago,   Burlington    &    Quincy,   with    which    he    was    employed 


E.  Walla 
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consecutively  as  special  inspector,  assistant  extra  gang  fore- 
man, foreman,  assistant  roadmaster  and  trainmaster  until 
February,  1911.  Thereafter  he  was  special  inspector  from 
February.  1911.  to  September  of  the  same  year,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  second  vice-president  and,  later,  assistant 
superintendent  from  September,  1911,  until  July,  1912,  when 
he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  as  superintendent.  He  became  connected  with  the 
Erie  in  January.  1918,  as  general  superintendent  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago  and  held  this  position  until  June,  1918, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  assistant 
superintendent  and  continued  as  assistant  general 
superintendent  until  March,  1920,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Chicago  region,  the  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  on  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

John  C.  Sesser  has  been  appointed  assistant  vice-president 
of  the  Cuba  Railroad  with  headquarters  at  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

C.  S.  Lake,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  with  juris- 
diction over  all  departments,  effective   Tune  5. 

B.  L.  Winchell,  long  a  railway  executive  and  under  the 
Railroad  Administration  regional  director  of  the  Southern 
region,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Remington  Type- 
writer Company.  Mr. 
Winchell  began  his 
railroad  career  in  July, 
1874,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  of 
the  Hannibal  &  St. 
loseph  (now  a  part  of 
.  B.  &  Q.).  In 
1875  he  was  transfern  d 
to  the  auditor's  office  of 
the  same  road  and  re- 
mained there  until  No- 
\  ember,  1877,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  chief 
clerk  in  the  general 
freight  and  ticket  office. 
was  ap- 
pointed assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of 
the  Atchison  &  Nebras- 
ka  (now  a  part  of  the  B    L-  Winchell 

&    Q.I.     From 
April   1   to  June  1  he  was  assistant  chief  clerk   in  the  [ 

department  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf 
Frisco '  and  the  i 

-.    S.   V.).     lie 
en  promoted  to  assistant   general  i  rent  of 

.  i  lulf  (now  the  C.  &  S.). 
May  1 

iiithern.    <  >n  <  ictober  IS, 

nt  and 

third 

c   and 

•  d    the 

1909, 
d   the 


W.  T.  Hu?hM 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Wallace  T.  Hughes,  whose  election  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  June  1,  was 
reported  in  the  Railway 
of  June  3  (page 
1317),  was  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1877  and 
studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville. 
Following  the  comple- 
tion of  his  law  studies 
he  engaged  in  publica- 
tion work  as  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal until  1909,  when  he 
entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
specializing  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  federal 
regulation.  After  serv- 
ing in  this  capacity 
until  1919  he  returned 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
become      vice-president 

and  associate  publisher  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  its  after- 
noon subsidiary,  the  Times,  in  which  occupation  he  was  en- 
gaged until  June  1,  1922,  when  he  reentered  railway  service 
in  the  newly  created  position  of  general  attorney  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  in  which  capacity  he  will  devote 
special  attention  to  interstate  commerce  matters. 

H.  B.  Dike,  general  counsel  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
retired  from  active  service  on  June  1  after  35  years  in  the 
continuous  employ  of 
that  road  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  S. 
Mitchell,  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel.  Mr.  Dike 
was  born  in  Wales,  on 
November  20,  1847.  and 
received  his  law  educa- 
tion by  private  study. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1887  as  Wis- 
consin attorney  for  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
continued  in  this  capac- 
ity until  May,  1894, 
when  he  was  promoted 
to      ass  neral 

solicitor.      He    was   ad- 
tor  in  March,  1908,  and 

H.    B.   DiWo 

in    i  Ictober,    1912,    « .i^ 
appointed    I 

the   president,    holding    this   position    until   January    1 
when   he  itor  in   charge  i»f  the  I  ■■ 

partmenl   undei    the   United   States    Railroad    Administration. 
'  counsel  on   March  1.  1"20.  following 
•  ntrol  and.  while  intending  for  some 
tune  to  nued  to  represent  the  road  in  this  ca 

until  June  1  ol  hi-  75th  year,  a-  noted  abo 

W.   R.    Kettering.  ' 

been  promoted  to  auditor  of  capital 

:ivc   June    1. 

-    born 

u.i>  gradual  d  from  Cornell 
fter  which  l 

■ 

"    I  •■    m  1908 1     1911 

i lif   construction   of   th<    passenger 
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L.    A.    Harknes 


terminal  in  Chicago.  Thereafter  he  served  in  the  maintenance 
department  at  Boone,  Iowa,  and  later  in  various  capacities 
in  the  valuation  department  until  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol in  1918,  when  for  a  year  he  was  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  corporate  engineer.  Following  the  termination  of 
federal  control  in  1920  he  was  appointed  office  engineer, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

L.  Albert  Harkness,  whose  promotion  to  general  auditor 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  ef- 
fective May   15,   was  reported  in   the  Railway  Age  of  June  3 

(page  1317),  was  born 
in  London,  England, 
on  November  22,  1874, 
and  entered  railway 
service  in  September, 
1891,  as  a  messenger 
on  the  Illinois  Central. 
Thereafter  he  served 
consecutively  as  mes- 
senger, clerk,  statis- 
tician and  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of 
accounting,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago, 
until  July,  1912,  when 
he  left  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Central  to 
become  assistant  audi- 
tor of  the  Insular  gov- 
ernment of  Porto  Rico, 
with  headquarters  at 
San  Juan.  After  en- 
gaging in  this  work  for  two  years,  he  re-entered  the  service 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago  in  May,  1914,  as  assistant 
to  the  comptroller,  and  continued  in  this  position  and  later 
as  assistant  comptroller  until  June,  1918,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  comptroller  for  the  corporation  during  federal 
control.  Following  the  termination  of  federal  control  on 
March  1,  1920,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  continued  in  this  service  until  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

G.  J.  Bunting,  whose  appointment  as  comptroller  of  the 
Illinois  Central  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  May 
IS,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3   (page  1317), 

was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  July  14, 
1881,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1900  as 
general  accountant  for 
the  Cashie  &  Chowan, 
in  North  Carolina,  a 
position  which  he  later 
relinquished  to  become 
associated  in  an  ac- 
counting capacity  con- 
secutively with  the 
Audit  Company  of 
New  York  and  the 
Indiana  Audit  Com- 
pany, in  which  service 
he  remained  until  May, 
1909,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed examiner  of 
accounts  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
mission. He  re-entered 
railway  service  on  July 
15,  1911,  as  general  accountant  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  March  15,  1913,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  auditor.  He  left  the  service  of  this  road  on  November 
1,  1920,  to  become  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  engaged  in  effecting  settlements  between  the  carriers 
and  the  government  for  the  guaranty  period  until  May  IS 
of  the  current  year,  when  he  resigned  to  become  comptroller 
of  the  Illinois  Central  as  noted  above. 


Bunting 


Operating 

T.  R.  Tompkins  has  been  appointed  supervising  agent  of 
the  Michigan  Central  with  headquarters  in  the  general  super- 
intendent's office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  effective  May  20. 

O.  H.  Frick,  whose  promotion  to  superintendent  of  the 
LaCrosse  division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
with  headquarters  at  Portage,  Wis.,  effective  May  1,  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  6  (page  1046),  was  born 
at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  on  September  25,  1879,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1902.  He  started  his 
railway  career  the  same  year  as  a  levelman  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  and  a  short  time  later  became  an  assistant  en- 
gineer for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1904,  when  he  became  resident  engineer 
for  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.  Leaving  this  position  in 
September,  1904,  he  was  employed  for  two  months  as  resi- 
dent engineer  for  the  Apalachicola  Northern  and  thereafter 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
serving  continuously  with  the  road  in  the  consecutive  capac- 
ities of  assistant  engineer,  pilot  engineer  and  field  engineer 
on  valuation  work  until  April,  1919,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  district  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 


Traffic 

F.  E.  Pennington  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  Ray  Wilson  has  been  promoted  commercial  agent  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
effective  May  15,  to  succeed  L.  B.  Williams,  resigned. 

J.  R.  Chisman  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective  June   1. 

J.  M.  Mallory,  industrial  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
will  henceforth  be  designated  as  general  industrial  agent  and 
J.  F.  Jackson,  agricultural  agent,  will  henceforth  be  general 
agricultural  agent. 

H.  J.  Earley  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  with  headquarters 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  with  charge  over  the  issuance  of  tariffs. 
division  sheets  and  the  quotation  of  rates. 

John  V.  Mahon,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with  headquarters  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  effective  May  16,  to  succeed  T.  J.  Kenniff, 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent. 

Arthur  W.  Large,  chief  clerk  to  the  agricultural  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  promoted  to 
agricultural  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective 
June  1,  to  succeed  Alexander  Jackson,  deceased. 

B.  W.  Herrman,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  freight  traffic  manager  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. G.  F.  Butler  succeeds  him  as  general  freight  agent. 
O.  W.  Cox,  division  freight  agent  at  Roanoke,  has  been  ap- 
pointed coal  freight  agent,  succeeding  W.  A.  Huse,  who  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent.  F.  H.  Pitman 
succeeds  Mr.  Cox  as  division  freight  agent.  J.  H.  Wilson 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  with  head- 
quarters at  Roanoke  and  G.  C.  Vanzandt  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  F.  W.  Jones  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  at  Cincinnati.  S.  F.  Thacker  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent  at  Briston,  Tenn. 

Ira  S.  Auch,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  27,  page 
1263,  was  born  at  Chalfont,  Pa.,  on  May  24,  1881.  He  entered 
railway  service  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  as  a  clerk- 
in  the  freight  claim  department  in  1899  and  in  1902  was 
promoted  to  rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the 
same  company.  In  1906  he  went  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  as 
soliciting  agent  at  Philadelphia.     In   1909  he  returned  to  the 
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Philadelphia  &  Reading  as  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the  general 
freight  office  where  he  remained  until  1913,  when  he  was 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  Erie  at  Philadelphia.  He 
served  there  until  the  closing  of  the  office  in  1918.  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Erie  headquarters  at  New  York  and 
remained  there  until  January,  1920,  when  he  went  to  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  to  organize  the  Xazareth  Traffic  Bureau.  On  March 
1,  1920.  he  was  appointed  district  freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  remained  in  that  position  until  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

Harry  A.  Mintz,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent  on  the  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  succeed  L.  A.  Mitzner, 
was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3  (page  1317),  was 
born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  1889,  and  entered  railway  service 
on  October  1,  1908,  as  an  employee  in  the  tariff  bureau  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  in  which  department 
he  served  in  various  capacities  until  his  recent  promotion. 

T.  J.  Kenniff,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  June  3  (page  1317"),  was  born  in  Marquette,  Mich., 
on  February  16,  1883,  and  was  educated  at  the  Wisconsin 
Normal  College,  which  he  left  in  1903.  After  spending  some 
time  on  railway  construction  work  in  the  employ  of  con- 
tractors, he  entered  railway  service  in  1901  as  an  employee  on 
the  Lexington-Jefferson  City  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
where  he  served  for  a  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
White  river  line  of  that  road.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  in  1902  and  worked  with  that  road  at 
St.  Louis  and  later  at  Memphis  until  1905,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged on  the  construction  of  the  Emporia-Ottawa  cutoff  of 
the  Santa  Fe  for  a  year.  He  left  railway  service  in  1906  to 
spend  a  year  in  irrigation  work  on  the  Platte  river  in  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming,  following  which  he  re-entered  railway  service 
as  an  engineering  assistant  on  the  Western  Pacific  in  Nevada. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  in  1908  as  a  clerk  and  served  continuously  on  that 
road  in  the  consecutive  capacities  of  clerk,  agent,  soliciting 
freight  agent,  commercial  agent  and  general  agent  until  his 
recent  promotion. 

Mechanical 

F.  C.  Simpson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  with  head- 
quarters at  Bristol,  Va.,  has  been  transferred  in  a  similar 
capacity  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.  M.  D.  Stewart  succeeds  Mr. 
Simpson  at  Bristol. 

J.  P.  Roquemore,  acting  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  since  May  9,  and 
prior  to  that  mechanical  engineer  of  the  same  company,  was 
on  May  30  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power.  L.  E. 
Temple  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

H.  A.  Israel,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to 
division  engineer  of  the  Kansa  inal  division,  with 

headquarters  at   Kansas  City,  to  succeed  C.  A.  Hewes, 

H.    Copperthwaite.    assistant    supervisor    of    signals    of    the 

rsey,  with  headquarters  at  Elizabeth,  V  I., 

•n  promoted  I  «  of  signals,  with  headquarters 

•  g    Branch,    N.   J.,   effect!  '    F.   A. 

Rooney,   transferred   to    Phillij  II 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

B.  W.  Griffith  i  per  of 
the    Michigan   Central  with  headquan 

.  Ung  ' .    'I    I '  "  ".  resigned. 

C.  R.  Painfr  eneral 

purchasing  agent   ni   the   New    York.   New   Haven   &   Hartford 

with  hi  dins   B    i 

Northam,  resigned. 


Obituary 


E.   F.  Needham 


E.  F.  Needham,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Wabash,  whose  death  on  May  18  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  27  (page  1264),  was 

born  at  Batavia,  Ohio, 
on  December  25,  1864, 
and  entered  railway 
service  in  1880  as  a  re- 
pair track  laborer  on 
the  Wabash  at  Butler, 
Ind.  Shortly  there- 
after he  became  a 
boilermaker's  appren- 
tice at  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  shops,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  1894, 
was  promoted  to  fore- 
man of  the  boiler  shops 
at  Fort  Wayne.  He 
was  transferred  to 
Springfield,  111.,  as 
boiler  foreman  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  was  advanced 
to  assistant  master  me- 
chanic with  headquar- 
ters at  Decatur,  111.,  on 
December,  1901,  and  held  this  position  at  Decatur  and,  after 
April,  1902,  at  Ashley,  Ind.,  until  October,  1902,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  master  mechanic  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  having  supervision  over  the  Detroit,  Peru  and 
Buffalo  divisions.  He  was  transferred  to  Springfield.  111., 
as  master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  Decatur  and  Springfield 
divisions  in  March,  1906,  and  on  September  1,  1907,  became 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  position  he  held  until  June 
1,  1920,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

William  C.  Edes,  ex-chairman  and  former  chief  engineer 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  died  on  a  train  near 
Merced,  Cal.,  May  25.  at  the  age  of  65  years.     Mr.  Edes  was 

born   at   Bolton,   Mass., 
on    Jan.    14.    1856,    and 
was     educated     at     the 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of    Technology,     from 
which    he    was    gradu- 
ated in  civil  engineering 
in     1875.       He    entered 
railway      service      three 
years    later  as   a   mem- 
ber  of   a    railway    loca- 
tion      party       on       the 
Southern     Pacific     and 
continued  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  in   va- 
rious engineering  capac- 
ities   in    Arizona,    Xew 
Mexico  and  Texas  until 
when    he    entered 
in    private    practice    in 
ichusetts.     He  re- 
in, c.  Ed«  entered   railway   service 
in   1886  as  assistant  en- 
gineer on  loc  ition  and  construction  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  continued  in  thai  work  foi   10  years,  during  which  time 
he  had  chargi  of  the  construction  of  ■  portion  of  the  Oregon 
He  became  chief  assistant  engineer  of  the  Ssn 
Francisi                   loaquin   Vallej    in    1896,  and  in   1901   rc- 
-    ithern  Pacific  as  assistant  engi- 
«  here  he  was  engaged  in  locating  new  lines  and  super- 
the  reconstruction  oi  other  lim  .    the  Central 
Pacific  from   Rocklin,  Cal..  to  Truckee,  until  1905,  when  he 
ngineer    maintenance    >'<    way,   with   head- 
quarters  at                                          ■    later  lie  was  appointed 
chief  enginen  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific.    In  May,  1914,  he 
I  chairman  and  chief  engineer  of  the  AJaskan  En- 
gineering   Commission,      In     \'>\<].    he    assumed    the    title    of 
Itmg    engine)                         in    he    relinquished    in     March, 
■  in  private  consulting  work. 
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It  is  hard   for  business  and  industry  to   settle  down   to 
normal  after  the  jolts  that  they  received  from  the  World 
War.    Time  will,  of  course,  iron  out 
The   Keystone      the   wrinkles,   but   much    discomfort 
of  the  and  even  suffering  may  be  relieved 

Arch  ^  tne   underlying  economics   of   the 

situation  are  carefully  studied  and 
intelligent  steps  are  taken  to  improve  the  conditions.  The 
necessity  for  studying  economy  and  promoting  efficiency 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor  was  never  so  great;  moreover, 
while  this  country  is  particularly  favored,  it  has  drawn 
upon  iis  natural  resources  with  too  lavish  a  hand  and 
must  awaken  to  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
conserving  these  resources  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  In  considering  our  resources,  how- 
ever, we  too  often  stress  unduly,  the  material  resources. 
One  of  our  greatest  extravagances  has  been  the  careless- 
ness with  which  human  effort  has  often  been  utilized. 
Comparatively  little  study  has  been  given  to  personnel 
problems.  This  applies  with  special  force  to  the  railroads, 
although  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  are  very 
far  behind  the  average  industry  or  business  in  this  respect. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  has  been 
made  has  been  the  haphazard  way  in  which  foremen  have 
been  selected,  trained  and  supervised.  These  men  are 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  and  must  measure  up  to  a  high 
standard  if  they  are  successfully  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 


the  management  to  the  men,  and  hold  the  confidence  of 
the  men.  If  in  some  way  this  truth,  and  what  it  means 
to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  improved  efficiency  and 
economy,  could  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  higher  officers,  the  results  would  be  astounding. 


The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association,  in 
placing  a  350-page  pocket  notebook  in  the  hands  of  each 

member  of   the   railway  associations 

A  Convenience      meeting  on  the  pier  during  the  next 

and  a  two  weeks,  has  provided  the  railroad 

Suggestion         men  with  a  real  convenience.    One  of 

the  pages  is  devoted  to  each  exhibitor, 
whose  name,  with  a  description  of  the  exhibit,  is  printed 
at  the  top.  These  pages  are  arranged  alphabetically  so 
that  each  one  may  be  located  without  difficulty.  Notes 
kept  in  this  book  will  be  in  excellent  form  for  later  ref- 
erence, which  in  itself  will  add  considerably  to  their  value. 
But  the  distribution  of  this  convenient  notebook  also  car- 
ries with  it  a  suggestion.  The  exhibit  should  be  taken 
seriously  and  not  considered  as  a  rather  elaborate  form  of 
entertainment.  It  has  been  brought  together  at  large  ex- 
pense and  it  offers  an  educational  as  well  as  a  business 
opportunity  to  railroad  men  which  fully  justifies  the  ex- 
pense, but  only  if  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  is  seri- 
ously and  consistently  utilized.  Let  the  notebook  be  lib- 
erally used. 


There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  car  work  which  nec- 
essarily must  be  done  on  small  repair  tracks  with  simple, 

inexpensive  devices.     Work  done  at 

Keep    Work    Off    these   outlying   points   is   costly,   but 

the    Small  oftentimes  they  are  allowed  to  handle 

Repair  Track       work  that  could  have  been  done  much 

more  cheaply  by  a  large  shop  with  bet- 
ter facilities.  A  typical  example  is  the  changing  of  wheels 
on  passenger  cars.  How  often  wheels  near  the  condemn- 
ing limit  are  allowed  to  run  until  the  inspector  at  some 
out-of-the-way  terminal  finds  that  they  take  the  gage. 
Then  the  repair  track  force  has  a  job  on  its  hands.  The 
body  has  to  be  jacked  high  to  roll  out  the  trucks  and  the 
trucks  in  turn  must  be  jacked  up  to  remove  the  wheels. 
At  a  larger  shop,  where  a  drop  pit  is  available,  the  work 
could  be  done  in  one-fifth  the  time.  Is  this  not  typical  of 
what  goes  on  every  day  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a 
different  viewpoint  with  regard  to  the  methods  and  facil- 
ities for  car  repairs.  As  much  of  the  work  as  possible 
should  be  done  at  the  principal  shops.  At  the  more  im- 
portant points  the  work  should  be  systematized  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  apply  power  operated  devices 
and  efficient  tools  instead  of  doing  the  work  by  an  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  manual  labor. 


The  supply  of  skilled  shop  mechanics  is  not  being  recruited 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  should  be  to  take  care  of   future 

requirements.    Steps  should  be  taken 

Suggestions        at  least  to  make  sure  that  each  shop 

as  to  maintains  its  full  quota  as  provided 

Apprentices        ^or  'n  tne  national  shop  agreement. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  insure  that  the  best  possible  mechanics 
will  be  made  from  the  boys  who  are  now  enrolled  in 
apprenticeship  courses.  One  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  a  skilled  observer  and  a  man  of  vision,  indicates 
that  the  following  are  essential  features  of  an  apprentice- 
ship course:  (1)  Follow  the  progress  of  each  apprentice 
through  the  shops  and  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  stagnate 
on  any  one  class  of  work;     (2)     determine,  if  possible, 
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what  class  of  work  he  is  best  -uited  to  and  develop  him 
accordingly;  (3)  make  the  drawing  room  work  inter- 
esting and  if  possible  have  the  more  advance  1 
work  on  drawings  that  are  actually  to  he  used  in  connec- 
tion with  their  shop  assignments;  (4)  allow  both  the 
regular  and  the  helper  apprentices  to  assist  in  work  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  locomotive  indicatoi 
and  similar  special  work. 


The  advent  of  the  radio  bro  iiion  has  focused 

more  attention  upon  wireless  communication  during  the 

past  year  than  has  ever  been  given 

Railroad  to  it  during  the  entire  25  years  since 

Radio  its  inception.     The  reason  lies  obvi- 

Application       ously  in  the  successful  development 

of  the  radio  telephone  by  which 
wireless  transmission  of  speech  has  been  made  possible. 
Prior  to  this  development  general  interest  in  the  art  was 
restricted  to  a  limited  number,  largely  boys,  who  would 
take  the  trouble  and  time  to  learn  the  telegraph  code. 
The  radio  telephone  has  changed  all  this  and  subsequent 
applications  of  this  new  invention  bid  fair  to  reach  no 
mean  proportion.  On  railroads,  experiments  showing 
the  possibility  of  communication  between  stationary  and 
moving  equipment  have  proved  to  be  most  successful. 
Just  what  these  experiments  may  ultimately  lead  to,  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  conjecture.  If  there  is  a  demand 
for  public  communication  facilities  on  moving  trains,  such 
facilities  will  certainly  be  installed.  From  a  purely  operat- 
ing standpoint,  there  is  great  likelihood  of  establishing 
communication  between  dispatchers  and  train  crews,  and 
on  long  freight  train-  between  locomotive  and  caboose. 
due  of  such  communication  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  over  a  period  of  time  it 
would  prove  to  be  an  important  factor  in  expediting  the 
movement  of  trains.  For  roads  employing  tug  boats, 
wireless  communication  between  dispatchers  and  boats 
will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  has  already 
it-  value  for  emergency  conditions.  Just  what 
the  immediate  future  as  regards  the  adoption  of 
radio  communication  by  the  railroads  i-  difficult  to  pre- 
dict, but  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
is  one  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
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necessary  overhaul  friction  draft  gears  periodically  to  get 
the  benefits  that  can  be  obtained  from  these  devices  when 
the  are  operating  properly? 


The  members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  who  are  at- 
tending the  conventions  in  a  body  deserve  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  wisdom  and  discrimina- 
Wages  of  tion  shown  by  them  in  their  recent 

Supervisory        decision  in  the  -hop  crafts  wage  case 
Officers  m  refraining  from  awarding  any  re- 

duction in  the  compensation  of  super- 
visory officers  in  the  mechanical  department.  For  years 
upervisory  officers  of  railways  were  paid  too  little 
in  proportion  both  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  above 
them  and  the  wages  of  the  employees  whose  work  they 
directed.  In  the  long  run  this  was  bound  to  have  a  had 
effect  on  railway  efficiency.  It  discouraged  many  super- 
visory officers  and  in  some  cases  made  it  difficult  to  get 
the  most  competent  men  to  accept  such  positions.  The 
most  capable  men  available  are  needed  in  supervisory 
positions,  both  because  of  the  immediate  importance  of 
their  work  and  because  an  ample  supply  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced men  should  always  \»-  available  for  promotion 
from  supervisory  positions  to  higher  and  more  responsible 
places  in  the  railway  organization.  The  board  has  done 
not  only  the  supervisory  officers,  but  the  railways,  a 
good  service  by  using  its  influence  to  cause  the  former  to 
bi    paid  as  they  should  be. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  recent  developments  of  trans- 
portation methods  has  been  the  application  of  the  light 
gasoline  engine  driven  car  for  hand- 
Light  Gasoline     ljng  passenger  and  baggage  traffic  on 
Rail  Motor         branch  lines  or  other  places  where  the 
Cars  amount    of    business    has    not    been 

sufficient  to  meet  operating  expenses 
of  a  locomotive  and  one  or  two  cars.     To  be  sure  some- 
what   similar    attempts    were    made    a    number    of 
ago  but  the  anticipated  economies  were  not  realized.    This 
success  \\a-  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  gasoline 
was  then  in  the  early   stages   of   its  development, 
and  partly  to  a   failure  to  realize  the  limitations  of  this 
il   prime  nio\er.     Since  that  lime  the  gasoline  engine 
en  highly  developed  and  is  used  in  an  enormous 
number    of    anion  ;    trucks;    I  such 

-till  remain  in  75  hp.    Auxili- 

ary devices,  such  as  transmission,  clutches,  etc.,  hav< 
-      i  development.     A  few   yeai 
several  railroads  converted  road  motor  trucks  or  b 
to   rail  ibstitUting   special    wheels   and   maki 

tew  other  changes.     Some   oi   the   truck   bui 
saw  thai   here  might  be  a  new    field   for  business  and  built 
a  number  of  similar  converted   bu  r  on  other 

constructed,  the  design  of  which  was  worked 
out  b  n  between  railroad  engineers  and  the 

truck  buildei  .     in  a  gi  have  been 

highly   encot  d    it    would   appear   that    then 

held    where    such    \ehiclcs    can    replace    a    steam-op. 
train  with  di  nomies  in  operation  and  with 

•     to    the    public.      In    considering    new    applications 

n  §  the  vital  necessit)    oi   keeping  the 
weight  the  car  down  to  a  minimum  and 

the  utilizatii  developed  engines  of  the  size  now 

used   in   road   motor   trucks  should   not   be  overlooked. 
With  these  limitations,  however,  the  seating  capadt)  oi 

Future  devel- 
opments wdl  doubtless  be  alone;  the  lmc  oi  improvements 
iii  det. mIs  mi  construction,  particularly  in  running  gear. 
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The  Present   Status  of  Piecework 

UNDER  THE  RAILROAD  Administration  all  railroad  shops 
in  the  United  States  were  put  on  a  day-work  basis 
and  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  given  for  similar  work,  irre- 
spective of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  men,  their  geo- 
graphical location,  or  variable  living  costs.  Without  doubt 
the  abolition  of  piece  work  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
mistakes  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  one  which 
entirely  disorganized  many  shops  throughout  the  country, 
changing  them  from  smooth-running  organizations  with 
high  production  to  shops  in  which  the  men  were  continu- 
ally dissatisfied  and  patently  endeavoring  to  curtail  pro- 
duction. Admitting  that  certain  features  of  piece  work  are 
undesirable  and  admitting  that  some  railroat!  men  of  con- 
siderable prominence  can  be  found  who  do  not  favor  the 
system,  piece  work,  or  some  equivalent  method  of  paying 
men  in  proportion  to  their  industry  and  skill,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  bring  shop  production  up  to  the  point  where  it 
ought  to  be  and  reduce  correspondingly  the  cost  of  locomo- 
tive and  car  repairs. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  there  may  not  be  a 
great  need  of  piece  work  because  the  desire  to  hold  their 
jobs  provides  men  with  the  incentive  necessary  to  produce 
a  fair  day's  work.  When  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot, 
however,  and  there  is  more  work  than  men,  production 
naturally  tends  to  fall  off.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  psychol- 
ogy. Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever  works  just  for  the 
love  of  working.  There  must  be  some  incentive,  whether 
desire  for  advancement,  hope  for  greater  remuneration, 
or  fear  of  losing  one's  job. 

The  stock  arguments  against  piece  work  are  many,  and 
yet  most  of  them  can  be  refuted  by  other  arguments  which 
stand  the  test  of  common  sense.  One  of  the  principal  dif- 
ficulties and  one  which  perhaps  influenced  the  Railroad 
Administration  more  than  any  other  in  its  decision  to 
eliminate  piece  work,  was  the  difficulty  of  determining  a 
proper  basis  upon  which  to  raise  the  piece  work  rates. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  to  piece-work 
but  it  would  seem  that  some  system  could  be  devised  of 
expressing  definite  operations  on  a  time  basis  rather  than 
a  price  basis.  If  necessary,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  compensation,  the  gen- 
eral wage  rate  could  be  reduced  correspondingly  without 
making  any  change  in  the  time  rate  for  the  operation.  This 
would  indicate  to  the  shop  men  just  where  and  why  the 
necessary  reduction  was  made  and  there  would  be  no  feel- 
ing that  the  time  rate  for  the  individual  job  was  being  cut. 

It  has  been  said  that  inferior  work  is  done  under  piece- 
work systems,  and  the  answer  is  that  a  careless  workman 
will  do  careless  work  under  any  system,  if  he  can  get 
away  with  it.  The  most  effective  way  to  checkmate  him 
is  for  the  inspector  to  discover  one  or  two  defective  jobs 
and  make  him  do  them  over  again  at  his  own  expense. 
One  or  two  examples  of  this  kind  are  usually  sufficient. 
The  arguments  that  work  will  be  hidden  away  and  that 
some  work  may  be  paid  for  twice  can  doubtless  be  sub- 
stantiated in  a  few  cases,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
main,  with  competent  inspectors  and  rates  fairly  set,  piece- 
work represents  the  best  system  of  wage  payment  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  management  and  men  which  has  yet 
been  tried.  Within  recent  months  the  Labor  Board  has 
removed  the  inhibition  against  piece-work  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  certain  shops  have 
gone  back  on  the  piece-work  system  of  payment,  in  one 
case  at  a  25  per  cent  increase  over  1917  piece-work  rates. 
In  view  of  the  good  showing  of  railroad  and  contract  shops 
operated  on  a  piece-work  basis  and  because  of  the  need 
for  reducing  expenses,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
success  attained  by  those  shops  which  are  now  reinstating 
piece-work  systems. 


Program  for  This  Week 

THE  meetings  or  Division  V — Mechanical,  American 
Railroad    Association,    will    be    held    in    the    Greek 
Temple   on   the    Million    Dollar   Pier.      The   official 
headquarters  of  the  Division  will  be  at  the  Marlborough- 
Blenheim  Hotel.    The  sessions  will  open  at  9.30  a.m.  and 
the  members  are  requested  to  be  in  their  seats  promptly. 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1922 
9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 

Opening  Exercises,  Including  Address  by  Chairman. 

Action  on  Minutes  of  Annual  Meeting  of  1920. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Subjects,  Resolutions,  Corres- 
pondence, Obituaries,  etc. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Report  of  General  Committee. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Nominations. 
Safety  Appliances. 
Scheduling  of  Equipment  Through  Repair  Shops. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  a.  m  —  Orchestral    Concert,  Entrance   Hall,   Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3.30  p.  m. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing, 
Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4:30  p.m. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9:00  p.m. — Informal  Dance  including  Special  Feature. 
Ball  Room,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1922 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30p.m. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Prices  for  Labor  and  Material. 

Arbitration. 

Tank  Cars.  ; 

Loading  Rules.  '"" 

Train  Lighting  and  Equipment. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10:30  a.  m.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3:30  p.m. — -Orchestral   Concert  with   Impromptu   Dancing- 
Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
4:20  p.m. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 
9:30  p.m.— Grand  Ball,  Ball  Room,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
Friday,  June  16,  1922 
9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Car  Construction. 
Couplers  and  Draft  Gears. 
Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment. 
Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment. 
Car  Wheels. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10:30  a.  m.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3:30  p.m. — Orchestral  Concert  with  Impromptu  Dancing, 
Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4:30  p.m. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9:00  p.m. — Informal  Dance,  Canadian  Night  with  Special 
Features  Ball  Room.  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Saturday,  June  17,  1922 
Entire  Day  Set  Aside  by  Mechanical  Division  V  to  View 
the  Exhibits. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10:30  a.  m. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3:30  p.m. — Orchestral  Concert  with  Impromptu  Dancing, 
Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

9:00  p.m. — Informal  Dance,  Carnival  Night  with  Special 
Features  by  H.  T.  McConnell  of  Chicago,  Ball  Room,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 


Long  Distance  Telephone  Service 

A  switchboard  with  necessary  operators  will  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Pier  in  connection  with  several  long 
distance   booths,   conveniently   located   in   different 
sections  of  the  pier. 
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Cornell  Dinner  on  Monday 

The  dinner  of  the  Cornell  alumni,  which  is  a  regular 
featui  week,  will  be  held    Monday 

evening,  June  1().  at  the  Traymore.    All  who  expect 
■  iid    should   register  with   A.    F.   Stuebing   at    the 
oth. 


convention;  also  the  chairman  of  the  subjects  committee. 
1  of  the  clubs  have  incorporated  new  features  in 
thi-ir  programs  during  the  past  two  wars  and  have  taken 
important  forward  steps.  It  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
a  discussion  of  this  sort  will  be  most  fruitful.  Since  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Societ)  of  Railway  Club  Sec- 
retaries the  Western  Railway  Club  has  resumed  its  mem- 
bership in  the  organization. 


Post  Office  and  Mail 

United  States   mail  addressed  care  of   Secretary's 
(  Wfice,  Million  Dollar  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  \.  J.,  will 
be    taken    care    of    and    distributed    to    exhibitors' 
booths. 

Members  are  request  nd  general  circular  mat- 

ter for  distribution  to  other  exhibitors,  as  this  is  a  violation 
of  the  association  rule-. 


R.  S.  M.  A.  Annual  Meeting  and 
Election 

The  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturer-' Association  will  be  held  in  convention  hall 
on  the  pier  at  12  o'clock  Saturday.  District  meet- 
ings for  the  election  of  executive  committee  members  will 
be  held  Saturday  morning  from  10:30  to  11:30  o'clock. 
■Idcnt  Schurch,  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  has  appointed  the  following  members 
to  serve  as  a  nominating  committee  to  selecl  the  Associa- 
officers  for  the  following  year:  S.  P.  Bush,  chair- 
man; Sam  Allen,  Horace  Parker,  Frank  Lanahan,  Burton 
Mudge,  George  L.  L.  Davis  and  Walter  B.  Reach. 


Rolling  Chairs 

The  Transportation  Committee  will  provide  rolling 
chair-  for  members  and  guests  of  the  convention 
wearing  official  badges  within  the  time  limits  and  at 

the  places  mentioned  helow. 

Convention  chair.-  are  not  allowed  to  wait  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  The  Transportation  Committee  will  con- 
sider it  a  favor  if  members  or  guests  of  the  associations 
will  report  to  the  committee  any  inattention  on  the  part  of 
an  attendant.  If  the  number  on  the  chair  is  given,  it  will 
facilitate  checking  the  complaint. 

Unoccupied  chairs  may  he  -topped  at  any  point  on  the 
boardwalk,  except  between  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  and 
the  pier,  and  they  may  lie  used  in  either  direction. 

Rolling  chairs  will  he  provided  from  the  following  sta- 
tions, between  the  hours  indicated,  from  June  14  to  June 
21,  inclusive : 

A.lt      P.M. 

The    Pier    

Marlhorougfc-Blcnhe'm     9:00  to  6:00 

Travmore      9 :00  to   I 

■nte    Hotel    

Chelsea   Hotel    9:00  to  6:00 

Alamac   Hotel    

St,    i  lories    Hotel    9:00  to  6:00 

The    Breakers    9:00  to  6:00 

Am!,  i  9:00  to  6:00 

P  M  I'  M. 

la   in   Pier S:.!0tol0:00 


This  is  Flag  Day 


Tiday   is  the   145th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  national  flag  by  the  Continen  ss.     It 

may   be   properly   observed   by   displaying   a   -mall 
flag  in  your  buttonhole.     Several  • 

livision  have  made  a  point  of  religiously 

aj   in  past  years  and  ha  il  more 

ild  recognize  it.    To  make 

itter  would  not  be  overlooked,  the  Dai/y 

R.   1  >.   Smith,  superintendent 

li  -ion  &  Albany,  to 

at  this  imp  ,n  the 

;ed  his  duty   faithfully 

play  of 


Railroad  Club  Secretaries 

Meet  Tomorrow 

Tdl  hold 
•u   to 
i    m.     It  will 

neon" 

and  their  gu  •»1  informal  discussion  on  m 

rowth  and  development   of   the  clubs. 
I  this  lunchi 

•  lub  oi  the 
it  the 


Enrollment  Regulations 

Tins  year  special  badges  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  executive  or  general 
committees  of  the  various  associations  involved  in 
the  Atlantic  City  meetings.  This  applies  al-o  to  the  com- 
mittee men  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. All  those  included  in  these  classifications  should 
requi  il  badges  when  they  enroll;  this  will  be 

it  assistance  to  the  Enrollment  Committee  and  will 
facilitate  the  handling  of   registration. 

\n\  mechanical  department  officer  of  the  rank  oi  gen- 
eral foreman  or  above  is  entitled,  upon  presenting  proper 
itials  either  in   the    form   of  a   letter    from  hi-   com- 
pany instructing  him  to  attend  the  conventions,  or  his 
annual  transportation,  I  I   Division   V,   Mechan- 

ical, membership  badge.     Guest  badges  will  I 
'  low  the  rat  I  foreman. 

In  the  case  of  Division  VI     Purchases  and  Store-,  all 
departments  lining  the  title  of  assistant 
storekeeper   or   higher    will    he   entitled    to   membership 
Guest  badges  will  he  issued  to  those  helow  the 
:.int  storekeeper. 
Badges  positive!)    must   not   he  loaned  and  no  b 
will   I.,  ne  to  he  delivered  |o  -omeone  el-e. 

Monday  afternoon  at  twoo'clock. 
■  •Lin  booth  will  he  open,  during  the  conven- 
heduted  helow . 

Dnnfafi 

>  i.,     1  7  to  8 

...     1  2  to  6  7  to  R 

...    II  to  12 

9  to     1  8  to  9 

9  to  12  2  to  5 

'<  t.i  1 1 


C.  D.  Jenks 
Vice-President 


J.  F.  Schurch 
President 


J.  D.  Conway 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 

Pier  Not  Large  Enough  to  Accommodate  Exhibit;  Many 
Prospective  Exhibitors  Turned  Away 


The  problems  that  the  Railway  Supply  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  had  to  solve  in  arranging  for  this 
year's  conventions  were  both  numerous  and  diffi- 
cult. No  convention  was  held  last  year,  and  at  the  time 
the  decision  was  reached  to  hold  one  this  year  business 
was  bad,  and  there  was  little  assurance  that  it  would  get 
much  better. 

In  consequence,  many  concerns  hesitated  about  exhib- 
iting at  all,  and  considered  sending  only  a  much-reduced 
representation  here.  The  confidence  shown  and  the  work 
done  by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee helped  to  arouse  interest;  and,  of  course,  the  inter- 
est rapidly  became  intensified  when  railway  earnings  be- 
gan to  improve  and  many  lines  began  to  come  into  the 
market  for  cars,  locomotives  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  result  is  that  the  convention  will  open  today  with 
the  largest  exhibit  of  equipment  and  supplies  in  history. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  executive 
committee  greatly  regrets  its  inability  to  accommodate  all 
those  who  applied  for  exhibit  space.  The  pier  simply  was 
not  large  enough. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  within  the  next  ten  days  the  Purchases  and  Stores 
Division  convention,  the  Air  Brake  Association  and  the 


Railway  Electrical  Engineers'  convention,  as  well  as  the 
Mechanical  convention,  will  be  held  here.  The  equipment 
and  supply  interests  never  before  had  opportunity  to  show 
their  goods  to  officers  in  so  many  branches  of  the  railroad 
business  at  one  time  and  place,  and  as  a  result  of  the  stren- 
uous and  efficient  work  of  the  officers  and  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  exhibit  is  not  only  ready  unusually  early,  but  is  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  actually  the  best,  ever  given. 

The  object  in  preparing  the  entertainment  program  has 
been  to  incur  as  little  expense  as  is  compatible  with  pro- 
viding pleasing  and  satisfactory  entertainment  in  the  in- 
tervals between  sessions  daily,  throughout  the  time  the 
conventions  are  in  session.  While  the  expenditure  made 
for  entertainment  will  not  be  large,  it  is  believed  the  pro- 
gram will  prove  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  conventions  follow  immediately  on  the  heels  of  the 
worst  business  depression  in  50  years — a  depression  in 
which  many  railway  equipment  and  supply  concerns  that 
have  been  successful  for  years  encountered  serious  finan- 
cial difficulties.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  the  exhibit  had  been  comparatively  small  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  Supply  Association  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conventions  had  been  made  on  a  correspond- 


L.  Morton 
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L.  S.  Wright 


Sherman 


E.  M.  Savercool 


H.  G.  Thompson 
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ingly  limited  scale.     The  tact  that  this  is  not  the  case  is 
Ot  "illy  tn  the  natural  optimism  of  tin-  supply  fra- 
..  hut  i« >  the  courage,  energy  and  ability  with  which 
•id  members  of  the  executive  committee  have 
shouldered  their  responsibilities  and  done  their  work. 
John  I-".  Schurch  was  elected  president  of  tin-  associa- 
20  meeting  and  because  their  was  tin  meeting 
last  year,  has  had  t<>  head  up  the  organization  durinj 
difficult  years — trouble  use  in   1920,  after  mak- 

ing all  arrangements  for  the  convention  and  a  big  exhibit, 
-   thought  necessary  to  cancel  them,  and  tin-*  year 
the  difficulty  in  organizing  the  exhihit   after 
missing   a   year.      Mr.    Schurch    has    hern    a   most    active 
ir  many  years,  and  with  his 
be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the  su 
of  the  big  exhihit  this  year. 

Mr.  Schurch  is  a  vice-president  of  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  Inc..  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  middle  west  and 

with  headquarters  at  Chicago,     lie  is  brand  n< 
the  job,  having  assumed  this  position  June    I,      He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  going  directly 
from  that  institution  in  1893  to  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  remained  with  that  mad  until  1905, 

ral  superin- 
t,  and  in  the  transportation  department,  finally  at- 
taining the  position  of  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president. 
For  tin    next  eight  or  nine  year-,  he  was  associated  with  the 
Railway  Materials  Company  of  Chicago.     He  was  elected 
h     Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company  in 
nd  in  June  of  that  year  was  elected  pres- 
i  ompany.    Me  resigned  later  in  thi 

if  the  Symington  ( Company 
ned   with  that  company  until  the  tii  ;  of  this 
month. 

"  iation    i-    < 


Jin's-,   president   of  the   Damascus   Brake   Beam   Corn- 
pan  v.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  John  D.  Conway,  has  officiated 
in  that  capacity  fur  many  year-,  making  his  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Naturally  a  large  part  of  the  detail 
work  of  the  organization  devolves  upon  his  shoulders. 

Executive  Committee 

The  executive  commit  of  the  president,  vice- 

president  and  twelve  members  who  represent  seven  geo- 
graphical districts.  Several  of  the  members  of  the  exectt- 
tive  committee  are  chairmen  of  sub-committees,  although 
rtant  committees  entertainment,  enrollment 
.and  transportation  -have  chairmen  who  are  not  members 
of  that  comm 

The  names  of  the  members  >f  the  executive  committee 
and  the  districts  t'  I  are  as  follows: 

hits:  district  i  New  England  states  and  Canada)  one 
member:  George  W.  Denyven,  George  W.  Denyven  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

ind  district  |  New  York  and  New  Jersey)  three 
members:  Charles  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  York:  W.  K.  Krepps,  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America,  New  York;  and  II.  <T  Thomp- 
\niei ican  Radio  &  Research  Corporation,  Medford 
Hillside.  Ma--.  (Mr.  Thompson  has  moved  outside  the 
district  since  the  1920  meet' 

Third  district  i  Pennsylvania  two  members:  W.  H.  S. 
Bateman,  The  Parkesburg  iron  Company  and  the  Cham- 
pion Rivel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  John  M. 
Gillespie,  1  ockharl  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  l'a 

Fourth  district  t<  >hio,  Indiana  and  Michigan)  two  mem- 
i  ooper,   Frost   Railway   Supply  Com- 
pany, Detroit,   Mich.:  and  Edward   M.  Savercool,  S,   F. 
Bowsi  .  In,..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  (Mr,  Saver- 


Co  ipei 


C.  W.   Beaver 
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cool  moved  out  of  the  district  since  the  1920  meeting). 

Fifth  district  i  Illinois)  two  members:  L.  B.  Sherman, 
Railway  Age,  Chicago;  and  L.  S.  Wright,  National  Mal- 
leable Castings  Company,  Chicago. 

Sixth  district  (Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee)  one  member:  George  L.  Morton,  Galena- 
Signal  Oil  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Seventh  district  |  states  west  ol  the  Mississippi  river,  in- 
cluding Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin)  one  mem- 
ber: S.  II.  Campbell,  Western  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  who  were 
elected  at  the  1920  convention  were  Messrs.  Denyven, 
first  district ;  Krepps,  second  district ;  Savercool,  fourth 
district;  Sherman,  fifth  district,  and  Campbell,  seventh 
district. 

Three  new  members  will  be  elected  this  year  to  suc- 


W.   A.   McWhorter.  Brad  u  Company,  Chicago. 

A.  R.  Miller,  The  B.  Rubber  Company,  New   York, 

C.   R.  Naylor,  T.  H.   Symington   Company,  Chicag'o. 

N.   C.   Na>lor.    Railway    Steel  Spring    Company,    Chicago. 

George  A.  Nicol,  Jr.,  Johns-Manvwe,   Inc.,   New  York. 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  Chicago. 

S.    Worchester   Sargent,    American    Steel    Foundries,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Gardner  W.  Taylor,  Tl  Lumber  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Varney,  Sunbeam  Klectric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. 

Fred  W.   Venton,   Crane  Company,   Chicago. 

W.   R.  Walsh,  The  Clidden   Company,  Chicago. 

W.  M.  Wilson,  Flanncry   Bolt   Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Enrollment   Committee 
The  work  of  this  committee  is  difficult  and  arduous. 
The  committee  is  comparatively  small  for  so  difficult  and 
tedious  a  task.     It  works  in  several  shifts.     The  members 
are: 

F.  H.  Smith.  Chairman,  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  A.   Baiden,   King   Pneumatic   Tool    Company,   Chicago. 
C.  L.  Bates,  Railway  Review,  New  York. 

J.    E.   Brown,   O'Malley-Beare  Valve   Company,    Chicago. 

J.  E.  Dodson,  United  States  Rubber  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur   Haller,   American   Locomotive    Company,    Chicago. 

F.  C.  Koch,  Railway  Age.  New  York. 

S.  I.  Leslie,  The  Leslie  Companv.  Lvndhurst.  N.   T. 

H.  V.  McKedy,  The  Glidden   Company.  New  York. 


H.  E.  Daniels  R.  J.  Himmelright  F.  H.  Smith 

Chairmen   of   the  Transportation,   Entertainment   and   Enrollment   Committees   of   the    Railway    Supply    Manufacturers' 
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ceed  Messrs.  Beaver  and  Thompson  of  the  second  district, 
and  Cooper  of  the  fourth  district. 

Exhibit  Committee 

This  committee,  which  has  charge  of  all  exhibit  arrange- 
ments, is  composed  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  Charles  W.  Beaver 
is  chairman,  and  the  other  members  are  John  M.  Gillespie, 
H.  G.  Thompson,  Edward  M.  Savercool  and  L.  B.  Sher- 
man. 

Entertainment  Committee 

This  committee,  as  its  name  implies,  has  charge  of  all 
entertainment  features.  Each  of  the  various  important 
events  is  entrusted  to  a  sub-committee.    The  members  are: 

R.   J.    Himmelright,    Chairman,    American    Arch    Company,    Inc.,    New    York. 
Charles  L.    Brown,    Manning,   Maxwell   &    Moore,   Inc.,  Chicago. 

'  dgewater   Steel    Company,    Washington,    D.    C. 
W.  J.   Carrigan,   International    Machinery   .V   Supply   Company,   Ltd.,    Montreal, 

Que. 
1.   i  izek,    Hi--   L<-s!ir  r,,ni|.,uiv,   Lvndhurst,  N.  J. 
W.    t;.    Cook,    Garlock    Packing    Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1     I    Heating  Company,   New  York. 

C.  W.   Floyd  Coffin,  Franklin  Railway  Supply   Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
R;    L.    iJeArmoml,    Lowe   Brothers   Company,    Dayton.   Ohio. 

W.   J.   Doherty,    Continental    Iron  &   Steel    Company,    New   York. 

Arthur    N.    Uugan,    Bronze    Metal    Company,    New    York. 

Clark    D.    Eaton,   American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

D.  L.    Eubank.    Galena    Signal    Oil    Company,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
J.   W.    Fog*:,    Boss   Nut  'Company.    Chicago. 

George   E.    Haas,    PyleNational    Companv,    Chicago. 

Oscar  C.  Hayward,   Wiiliams-Hnyward  Company,  Chicago. 

L.  D.  Hiner,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago. 

Arthur  G  Johnson,  Armspear  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. 

Webb   G.   Krauser.    Union   Draft   Gear   Company  of   Chicago,   Montreal,   Que. 

L.   J.   McCoombs,   The  Patterson-Sargent   Company,   Boston,   Mass. 


L.    D.    Mitchell,    Detroit   Graphite   Companv,    Chicago. 

H.    S.    Patterson,    Walworth    Manufacturing   Company,   Boston,    Mass. 

G.  E.  Ryder,  The  Superheater  Company,  New  York. 

R.  Van  Steenburgh,  The  Okonite  Companv,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

C.    W.    Sullivan,    Garlock    Packing    Company,    Chicago,    III. 

H.   K.   Williams.    Safety    Car   Heating   &   Lighting   Company,   New  York. 

Edward  Wray,  Railway  Purchases  &  Stores,   Chicago. 

Transportation  Committee 

The  transportation  committee  looks  after  the  assign- 
ment of  rolling  chairs  and  other  local  transportation  mat- 
ters.   Its  members  are : 

H.    E.    Daniels,    Chairman,  West   Disinfecting   Company,    Chicago. 

W.  S.  Atkinson,  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

G.   E.  Anderson,  The  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,   St  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Beaumont,  Boss  Nut  Company,   Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  R.   Boyce,  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Ralph  Brown,  The  Curtain  Supply  Company,   Chicago. 

T.    F.    Clifford.    Globe    Seamless   Steel   Tubes    Company,    Chicago. 

H.   A.   Clark,  The   Garlock    Packing   Companv,    Montreal,    Que..    Canada. 

Howard  P.  Cook,  Columbia   Nut  &  Bolt   Company.   Bridgport,   Conn. 

J.  F.   Comee,   Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,   Chicago. 

F.  J.  Coolidge,  The  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  Chicago. 

F,  M.  Condit,   Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co..  Chicago. 

C.   D.    Derby,  The  Joyce-Cridland   Companv,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

F.   E.   Finley,   La   Clede   Steel   Company,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Frank   B,   Flinn,   Griffin   Wheel    Company,    Chicago. 

E.    C.    Folsom.   The    Railway    Materials    Coin,, any.    Chicago. 

J.  N.   Gallagher.  O'Mallev-Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago. 

C.    H.    Gaskill,    Baldwin    Locomotive  Works.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

E.   L.   Georger,   Pratt  &   Lambert   Co..   Chicago. 

C.  J.   Gorman,   Union    Draft   Gear   Companv.   Chicago. 

William  Hiekev,  Magnus  Metal  Company,  Chicago. 

Cvrus   J.    Holland.    The   Wine    Railway    Appliance    Company,    Chicago. 

George  Hannaway,   The  National    Refining   Co,   Chicago. 

W.   A.   Housten.    Joseph   Dixon    Crucible   Company.   Baltimore,    Md. 

T.   W.   Hackett,   The  Okonite  Company.   Passaic,   N.  J. 

K.  M.  Hamilton.  The  Bettendorf  Company.  Chicago. 

W.  J.  King,   Hewitt   Rubber  Company.   Chicago. 

Henry  S.  LaBarge,   H.   B.   Channon   Companv.   Chicago. 

George  J.   Lawrence,   T.   B.   Ford   Companv,   Wvandotte.    Mich. 

Floyd  K.  Mays.  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  New  York. 
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T.    T.    I 

- 

W.  R     R 

<"*on?e  H  ■   iries.   St.  Paul.   Minn. 

E.    E.   Thulen.'  D 

Chicago. 

A.  II.  W  «   York. 

Wheel  Company.  Atlanta,   fl*. 
R.   R.   W  ny.    Philadclph-a.  Tr>. 

T.  H.  V  r  Roofing  Company,  Chicago. 

Other  Committees 

There  are  several  other  important  committee-  which 
arc  made  up  entirely  of  members  selected  from  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  finance  committee  includes  George  A.  Cooper  as 
chairman.  W.  K.  Krepps  and  George  W.  Denyven, 

The  badge  committee  consists  of  L.  S.  Wright,  chair- 
man. George  W.  Denyven  and  Sterling  Campbell. 

The  hotel  committee  i  W.  K.  Krepps,  chair- 

man. L.  S.  Wright  and  W.  H.  S.  Bateman. 

The  by-laws  committee  consists  oi  George  L.  Morton, 
chairman,  W.  H.  S.  Bateman  and  Sterling  Campbell. 


Chairman  Tollerton  on  His 

European  Trip 

WJ.  TOLLERTON,  chairman  of  the  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion, has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  attended  the  ninth  congress    of    the    Inter- 
national Railway  Association,  held  at  Rome,  Italy,  April 
28,  inclusive.     During  the  trip  Mr.  Tollerton  trav- 
ome  4,000  miles  over  the  railroads  of  England,  Bel- 
gium. France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  had  a  splendid 
Opportunity  to  compare  railroad  practice-  in   Europe  with 
in  America. 

imenting  on  the  wide  differences  in  the  character 

of  equipment  and  methods  of  the  railroad-  of  the  two 

continent-.   Mr.   Tollerton   -aid  that,  generally   speaking, 

i  ■  n  developed  under  such  widely  different  com- 

1   and   traffic  condition-   that,   in    fairness   both   to 

America,   ii"  direel   comparison   can   be 

and  that  if  one  lonks   far  enough  he  will   find  that 

trains 
and   -mall  i  ■  ,■   are 

for  thi  cars    common    in 

an  illustration,"  he 

i    raw 

"1   for  silkworms.     As 

It    hack 

!  with 
'i  tin- 
■ .  itli  a 

■  railroad  man  probably  one  of  th< 


marked  difference-  between  the  practice-  of  the  two  con- 
tinents i-  in  the  weight  and  character  of  passenger  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Tollerton  was  the  American  reporter  on  the 
subject  of  p  carriages  at  the  Rome  meeting  of 

the  International  Railway  Association,  and  says  that  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  European  railway  dele- 
gate- objected  to  the  American  type  of  passenger  car  con- 
struction as  being  entirely  too  heavy.  In  France,  hefore 
the  introduction  of  steel  under  frames,  the  weight  of  pas- 
senger car-  averaged  about  400  lb.  per  passenger  carried. 
and  since  the  introduction  of  steel  underframes  the  aver- 
age due-  not  exceed  600  lb.  per  passenger,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  he  the  practicable  limit.  In  this  country  the 
weight  of  coaches  per  passenger  -eating  capacity  seldom 
run-  below  1 .400  lb.  and  in  sleeping  cars  is  as  high  as 
6.000  lb.  All  consideration  for  the  convenience  and  safety 
of  passengers  seems  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  the  design 
of  coaches  on  the  Continental  railroads,  but  here  again 
a  strict  comparison  can  not  be  made  with  our  cars  because 
the  average  journey,  except  on  De  Luxe  trains,  is  much 
-liorur  in  Europe  than  in  America. 

In  Europe.  Mr.  Tollerton  says,  first  cost  is  a  greater 
factor  in  determining  the  character  of  equipment  than  it 
is  in  this  country.  Continental  European  roads  show  a 
marked  preference  for  gas  lighting  rather  than  electric 
lighting  in  passenger  cars.  They  admit  the  economy  of 
operation  of  the  electric  lighting  equipment,  but  stick  to 
the  gas  lighting  system  because  of  the  greater  expense  of 
installing  the  electrical  equipment. 

<  icnerally  speaking,  Mr.  Tollerton  found  passenger  car 
condition-  rather  pour  on  the  Continent,  but  motive  power 
condition-  very  fair,  particularly  in  France,  England  and 
Belgium,  the  cost  of  fuel  compelling  attention  to  the  mo- 
tive power  in  the  interests  of  fuel  economy.  In  this  con- 
nection most  train  schedules  have  been  very  greatly 
lengthened  in  order  to  reduce  the  fuel  consumption,  a 
practice  which  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  all  em- 
ployees in  the  train  service  are  paid  either  on  a  weekly 
or  a  month]} 

"  [lie  nip  was  most  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Tollerton  in 
conclusion.  "We  were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
by  railroad  officials  in  every  country  we  pas-ed  through, 
who  did  everything  that  condition-  would  permit  to  make 
our  journey  a  plea-ant  and  comfortable  one." 

Mr.  Tollerton  i>  accompanied  to  the  convention  by  Mrs. 
Tollerton,  and  they  are  at  the  Marlhorough-Rlenheim. 


Special  Train  From  Chicago 

THE  speciaI  \n  win  City  convention  train  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Line-  left  Chicago  at  1  :40  o'clock 
Monday  p.  m.     It  ran  in  tw 

thai  if  the  Pennsylvania  officials  had  not  been  handi- 
capped for  ]  assenger  equipment,  they  would  have  run 
the  train  in  :i-       I  he  make  up  of  the  tw 

Imosl  identical      1  lining, 

■  .  it i. in  car. 
irting  time  was  slightly  delayed, 
ii  Atlantic  I 
on  time. 

19  without  incident  all 
the  pi  g   the   trip. 


New  Purchasing  Officer  for  the  Frisco 

\    11    I  \ki  r  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  thi 

thi  i  "in-- 

■  with  headquarters  al  St    Louis,  Mo. 
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"Uncle  Bill"  Lewis  arrived  early,  hale  and  hearty,  hav- 
ing fully  recovered  from  a  rather  serious  accident  last  win- 
ter. He  joined  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in 
1878,  when  it  was  eleven  years  old. 

i  lenient  F.  Street  is  celebrating  the  fact  that  it  is 
thirty  years  since  he  attended  his  first  convention.  He 
was  at  Saratoga  in  1892,  and  has  missed  only  one  con- 
vention since.  This  was  in  1904,  when  he  was  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

W.  B.  Storey,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  arrived  yesterday  to  attend  the  convention.  Mr. 
Storey  is  the  A.  R.  A.  executive  committee  member  for 
the  Mechanical  Division  and  is>!  therefore,  especially  in- 
terested in  the  conventions  and  the  exhibit. 

Charles  R.  Ellicott  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  will  be  missed  at  the  conventions  this  year. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  seek  relief  from  business 
activities  for  a  short  time  and  is  now  on  a  trip  in  the  west ; 
it  is  expected  he  will  follow  that  plan  of  recreation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

Robert  B.  Rasbridge,  superintendent  car  service,  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading,  one  of  the  workers  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Section,  arrived  early  and  is  at  the  Dennis.  Mr.  Ras- 
bridge's  many  friends  at  the  convention  greatly  regret 
the  passing  by  death  of  Mrs.  Rasbridge,  some  two  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Barden,  Philadelphia,  were 
among  the  early  arrivals.  It  is  their  twenty-first  conven- 
tion. This  year  Mr.  Barden  is  announcing  his  new  busi- 
ness connection — that  of  district  manager  of  the  King 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, is  expected  to  arrive  in  Atlantic  City  on  Sunday. 
He  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  A.  R.  A.  in  New  York  on  Thursday,  and  it  is  thought 
that  some  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  will 
come  down  with  him. 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  of  the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  is 
among  those  whose  plans  for  attending  the  convention 
went  wrong.  Mr.  Pyle  went  out  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  be  present  at  a  test  of  the  thermic  syphon,  and  the 
wurk  has  been  delayed  so  he  will  spend  the  convention 
weeks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  instead  of  on  the  Boardwalk. 

I"l in  Hennessey  and  John  Lenlz.  two  old-time  conven- 
tionites  known  to  all,  are  here  as  usual.  "J.  H."  has  fully 
recovered  from  an  operation  two  years  ago  when  he 
d  the  1920  gathering  of  the  clans.  He  is  now  enjoy- 
ing  good  health.  "J.  L."  seems  to  be  minus  his  market 
baskel  and  umbrella  and  his  many  friends  are  mystified 
thereat. 

Charles  D.  Jenks,  vice-president  of  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association,  will  be  a  late  arrival  at  the 
convention.  At  his  home  in  Cleveland  he  is  making  a 
full  recovery  from  a  serious  abdominal  operation  per- 
formed some  five  weeks  ago  in  a  Cleveland  hospital.  Mr. 
Jenks  expects  to  join  his  many  friends  here  within  a  few 
days. 


C.  F.  Giles,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  reports  that  traffic  recentlv  has  picked 
up  remarkably  on  his  railway  and  that  it  is  now  handling 
a  large  business.  The  northbound  movement  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  perishables  is  especially  heavy.  The 
Louisville  &  Nashville's  territory  plainly  is  entering  a  new 
period  of  prosperity. 

George  Cooper  came  early  with  news  about  a  long  day's 
drive  in  an  automobile  he  took  the  other  day  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  his  weight.  There  was  some  confusion  at  first 
as  to  whether  he  said  he  drove  290  miles  in  one  day  and 
formerly  weighed  364  pounds,  or  vice  versa.  The  matter 
finally  has  been  cleared  up.  Just  before  he  left  he  drove 
from  Detroit  to  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  364  miles  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  It- wasn't  the  drive  that  caused  it,  but  he  an- 
nounces also  that  he  recently  has  been  wasting  away,  his 
avoirdupois  having  declined  from  290  pounds  to  a  trifle 
of  only  266.  Even  at  this  rate,  it  will  take  George  some 
time  to  qualify  as  a  featherweight. 

E.  M.  Harshbarger,  formerly  assistant  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  district  office,  also  in  charge  of  railway  sales 
in  that  district  for  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  manufactur- 
ers of  oil  storage  systems,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  railroad  sales  department,  with  headquarters  at  the 
home  office  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  During  the  war  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Bowser  Company  to  devote  almost  its 
entire  facilities  to  the  requirements  of  the  government. 
Since  the  war  its  railroad  department  has  been  reorgan- 
ized on  a  basis  which  now  makes  it  possible  to  extend 
engineering  and  sales  service  to  railways  from  any  and 
all  of  its  branch  offices,  which  are  located  in  every  large 
city  in  the  United  States.  This  is  Mr.  Harshbarger's 
first  convention,  but  it  will  not  be  his  last. 

A.  W.  Lemme,  who  completed  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  moulder  in  the  Bloomington,  111.,  shops  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  in  1892  and  who  since  that  time  has  had  a  very 
wide  foundry  experience  in  various  capacities,  has  re- 
cently joined  the  staff  of  the  O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Com- 
pany, Chicago.  He  was  for  eleven  years  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Bearing  Metal  Company  and 
will  function  in  his  new  connection  as  a  bearing  metal 
specialist  in  charge  of  the  O'Malley-Beare  journal  bear- 
ing and  locomotive  brass  casting  service.  Mr.  Lemme  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Chicago  Foundrymen's  Club  and 
is  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Fuel  Auxiliary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Manufacturers'  Association. 

J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
Inc.,  will  come  to  the  convention  today  as  a  railway  sup- 
ply man  for  the  first  time.  He  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  a  year  ago,  after  having  been  in  railway  service 
almost  exactly  30  years,  and  after  having  climbed  the  lad- 
der all  the  way  from  a  freight  brakeman  on  the  San  An- 
tonio &  Aransas  Pass  to  vice-president  in  charge  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Few  men  have  as  broad 
a  knowledge  of  general  railway  conditions  in  North  Amer- 
ica as  Mr.  Davis,  since  he  worked  at  different  times  as  an 
employee  or  officer  on  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass; 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  Mexican  Central,  Great 
Northern,  Erie,  Oregon  Short  Line,  Southern  Pacific,  of 
which  he  was  general  superintendent,  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  of 
which  he  was  general  manager,  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  of 
which,  as  already  indicated,  he  was  vice-president.  He 
left  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1919  to  become  president  of 
the  Rock  Hill  Iron  &  Coal  Company  and  associated  cor- 
porations, including  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  &  Coal 
Company. 


Exhibit  Characterized  by  Many  New  Devices 

Machine  Tool  Exhibit  the  "Best  Ever";  Large  Track  Exhibit;  Important 
Developments  in  Specialties  and  Equipment  Since  1920 


The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Associa 
tion  and  its  exhibit  committee  made  a  record  this 
year.  Shipments  of  exhibits  arrived  earlier  than 
usual  in  Atlantic  City  and  were  promptly  taken  to  the  pier 
and  installed  with  clock-like  precision.  Everything 
worked  smoothly  and  on  time.  Last  evening  the  final 
touches  were  given,  the  cleaning  up  finished,  and  all  was 
in  readiness  for  this  morning. 

The  scope  of  the  exhibits  is  without  question  the  larg- 

the  history  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.     It  ranged  Erom  the 

many  new   features  in  small  equipment  devices   for  cars 

and   locomotives   to   the   complete   cars   and   locomotives 

-  Ives.      The    track    exhibit    on    Mississippi    avenue 

near  the  Boardwalk  shows  a  number  of  locomotives  and 

ind    freight   cars.     A   careful    inspection   and 

Study   of   this   exhibit   should   be    made   by   all    convention 

re  they  leave  Atlantic  City. 

me  during  the  past  winter  it  looked  as  if  the 

entire  space  in  Machinery  I  tall  would  not  be  used  by  the 

manufacturers    of    machinery    and    tools      Subsequently, 

quare  foot  of  space  was  taken  and  today 

for  the  inspection  of  the  railway  men 

the   most   complete   machine   tool   exhibit    ever    made.      In 

order  I  !  h  an  exhibit  it  was  found  necess- 

i  increase  the  air  and  electric 

i  pve\  imis  years. 

Ninety-six  thousand  square  feel  of  exhibit   spaa 

ony,  which 
und  to  be  not  desirable     is  hem-  used  this 
il  was  found  some  linn 


much 


less  space  to  applicants  than  had  been  asked.  Many  of 
the  larger  companies  in  the  full  convention  spirit  of  co- 
operation,  readily  cut  down  their  requirements  for  space 
in  favor  of  those  who  had  none.  Even  at  that  it  is  a  re- 
grettable fact  that  7?  applications  for  space  could  not  be 
granted. 

List  of  Exhibitors 

Acroil  Burner  Company,  Inc.,  Union  Hill  N.  I. — Portable  oil 
burners;  thawing  outfits  for  track  and  maintenance  depart- 
ments ;  ker<  relies ;  blue  flame  k  burn- 
ers; pitch  and  asphalt  kettle  burners;  locomotive  and  Steel  ear 
tiering  iron  and  blow  torch.  Rep- 
resented by  George  P.  Kittel  and  Gustav  Kittel.     Space  704 

Air    Reduction    Sales    Company.    New    York. — Demonstrate 
Airco-Davis  Bournonville   speci:  d   machines   for  au- 

tomatic oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  ( radiagrapi:. 
graph  and  camograph)  and  of  hand  welding  and  cutting  t. 
cylinders  ol  tcetylene  and  various  other 

units    of     Airco    and    Airco-Davis-Bournonville    manufacture. 
Represented  bj   B.  U.  1  aw,  E   M    Sextan.  K.  T.  Peabody,  .1.1 
Andersen.    11     11.    Melville.   W.    11     Ludington   and   A.    Blaser. 
639  aiM  700-701. 

\j.i\  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Cleveland.  Ohio.   -New  model 
upsetting   forging  machine  with  Automatic  self-adjusting 

pitman;  samples  of  railw  ing  ma- 

chine methods      Represented  bj   ]    K    Blakeslee,  11.  D,  Heman, 
\    I     <  iuilford  .ml  J.    \    Murra) .    Sp 

Allegh 
type   V  R 
standard    \    K     \    truck   spring   plates;  miscellaneous  i 

nted  bj   1     \\     II  « 
■   and  B    I  ■  170-171. 
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Sargent,  E.   L.  Janes,   M.   X.   Trainer,   R.   E.   Holt  and   F.   H. 
Coolidge.     Space  418. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. — Three-electrode 
Berwick  electric  rivet  heater;  two-path  Berwick  electric  rod 
heater;  Berwick  electric  drop-forging  heater.  Represented  by 
F.  C.  Cheston,  J.  W.  Sheffer,  W.  M.  Earl  and  J.  S.  licit. 
Space  1-14. 

American  Chain  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Reading  car  re- 
placers;  Reading  rail  benders;  all  types  of  railroad  chains.  Rep- 
resented by  A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  <i.  C.  Isbester  ,A.  H.  Weston 
and  H.  M.  Eridgewater.     Spaces  305-307. 

American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York. — Alco  reverse  gear ; 
Alco  reduced  body  and  flexible  Staybolts  with  threaded  and 
welded  sleeves.  Represented  by  A.  Fletcher,  L.  Bert,  J.  Davis, 
1.  B.  Ennis.  D.  W.  Fraser,  W.  F.  Weller,  W.  P.  Steele,  O.  P. 
Parsons,  G.  Weiler,  W.  F.  Weller,  A.  W.  Bruce,  W.  E.Corri- 
gan.  J.  Kindervater,  J.  Partington,  C.  J.  Mellin,  F.  Dickinson, 
R,  Anderson,  C.  C.  Jones,  H.  J.  Downes,  A.  Haller,  C.  P.  Rob- 
inson. C,  M.  Muchnic,  A.  Hamilton,  E.  N.  Boswell,  L.  S.  Car- 
roll, W.  K.  Farrell,  H.  Swoyer,  G.  Currv,  H.  C.  Butler,  R.  H. 
White,  J.  Magarvev,  J.  H.  Link.  C.  T.  Markel,  D.  Van  Alstyne, 
A.  M.  Sheffer,  J.  G.  Blunt,  S.  Miller,  R.  Rennie,  C.  H.  Apps, 
H.  C.  Penticost,  R.  J.  Finch  and  J.  J.  Jones.     Space  614. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Ex- 
hibit descriptive  of  the  mechanical  and  physical  properties  of 
malleable  iron  castings;  miscellaneous  line  of  general  castings 
for  car  construction.  Represented  by  Frank  J.  Lanahan.  Spaces 
110-112-114. 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. — Stan- 
wood  car  steps  for  passenger  and  baggage  cars ;  Karbolith 
composition  car  floorings;  Mason  safety  car  tread  brass  base; 
Mason  safety  car  tread  steel  base.  Represented  by  E.  F.  Kuem- 
merle.     Space  544. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. — American  special  locomotive,  steam  heat  and  air  brake 
gauges;  open  and  muffled  locomotive  pops;  dead  weight  gauge 
testers.  Represented  by  H.  B.  Nickerson,  G.  A.  Binz  and  C.  A. 
Allen.    Space  380. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. — Cast  steel  bolsters,  side 
frames  and  couplers ;  Davis  cast  steel  wheels ;  Simplex  clasp 
brakes ;  Ajax  and  Hercules  brake  beams ;  coupler  yokes ;  Econo- 
mv  cast  steel  draft  arms  and  miscellaneous  castings.  Repre- 
sented bv  G.  E.  Scott,  R.  H.  Riplev,  W.  J.  Lynch,  J.  V.  Bell, 
Theodore  C.  Cook,  J.  W.  Dalman,  R.  F.  Darby,  F.  B.  Ernt, 
George  G.  Flovd.  W.  R.  Gravener,  T.  II.  Hopkirk,  D.  T.  Harris. 
L.  E.  Jones.  R.  E.  Janney,  T.  D.  Kelley,  P.  A.  Martin,  F.  S. 
Mi-Xamara,  A.  II.  Pcvcke,  H.  D.  Richardson,  G.  F.  Slaughter, 
W.  S.  Spieth,  W.  S.  Stearns.  J.  H.  Stuart,  J.  H.  Tinker  and 
W.  G.  Wallace.     Spaces  149-151. 

American  Tool  Works  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Four- 
teen-inch  lathe,  with  complete  tool  room  equipment;  24-in. 
heavy  pattern  lathe;  12-in.  lathe  with  four-step  cone  head; 
3-ft.  and  6- ft.  Triple-Purpose  radial  drills;  3-ft.  high  speed 
sensitive  radial  drill  ;  24-in.  heavy  service  sliaper.  Represented 
bv  F.  I.  Stubenroth,  I.  C.  Hussey,  Robert  Alter,  L.  S.  Alter, 
H.  W.  Shatz,  J.  W.  Barr  and  E.  R.  Conners.  Spaces  57-59-61 
63-65. 

ir     Packing    Company,    The,     Philadelphia,     Pa. — Packing; 

hanical  rubber  goods;  asbestos  products.  Represented  bv 
B  J.  Miller.  J.  P.  Landreth,  A.  G.  Benson,  J.  D.  Robb.  W.  R. 
Haggart,  D.  j.  IV  Murray,  L.  E.  Adams  and  Frank  S.  Bulkley. 
16-367. 

Valvi  '  ompany,  The,  Boston,  Mass.  Master  Mechanic 
standard  style  locomotive  muffled  and  open  pop  safety  valves ; 
locomotive,   steam  heat   and   air  gages;   quadruplex   air  brake 

:    I motive      driving    wheel    quartering   gage;    standard 

test  gages;  weight  gage  testers;  portable  boiler  test  pump; 
wheel  press  recording  gages;  protected  dial  gages;  locomotive 
whistles;  three-speed  air  brake  inspector's  recording  gages;  air 
brake  appliances;  illuminated  dial  master  pressure  and  pilot 
gages.  Represented  by  E.  F.  Boyle,  H.  O.  Fettinger,  J.  F.  Get- 
trust,  G.  E  .Knight,  J.  W.  Motherwell  and  H.  J.  Tierney.  Space 
518. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels,  Chicago. — 
Standard  33-in.  A.  R.  A.  car  wheels  as  follows;  650-lb.  for  30- 
ton  car;  700-lb.  for  40-ton  car;  750-lb.  for  50-ton  car;  850-lb. 


for  70-ton   car.     Represented   bv   George   W.   Lyndon.      Spaces 
301-303. 

Atkins  &  Co.,  E.  C,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— "Silver"  steel  saws  of 
all  kinds ;  foundry  plates ;  Kwik-Kut  power  hacksaw  machines ; 
metal  band  saw  machines;  Cantol  wax  belt  dressing;  machine 
knives.  Represented  by  Edward  Norvell,  Lewis  Okey  and  R. 
H.  Hunter.     Space  40. 

Atlantic  Hand  Brake  Corporation.  Buffalo,  X.  Y.— Worm  gear 
hand  brakes.    Represented  by  J.  H.  Weidemiller.     Space  540. 

Baker  R  &  L  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Three-wheel  elec- 
tric tractor;  elevating  platform  trucks;  three-way  crane  (loco- 
motive type).  Represented  by  Xathaniel  Piatt,  M.  A.  Watter- 
son,  H.  B.  Greig  and  W.  F.  Hebard.    Space  336. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa— Oil-burning 
locomotive  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  built  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  and  equipped  with  superheater,  feedwater  heater  and 
booster.  Represented  by  G.  Greenough,  Charles  Riddell,  A.  H. 
Ehle,  A.  S.  Goble,  S.  McNaughton,  Jr.,  and  C.  H.  Gaskill. 
Space  on  exhibit  track. 

Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.— Power  reverse  gear; 
crosshead  and  shoes;  metallic  engine  tender  connections;,  metal 
passenger  car  steam  heat  connections ;  joints  for  locomotive  pip- 
ing;  joints  for  roundhouse  blower  and  blow-off;  metal  connec- 
tions for  stations  and  yards  ;  automatic  smokebox  blower  fittings ; 
large  joints  for  expansion  lines.  Represented  by  C.  L.  Mellor, 
A.  S.  Lewis,  F.  H.  Stiles  and  W.  J.  Behlke,  Jr.    Space  641. 

Barrett  Company,  The,  Xew  York.— Roofing ;  waterproofing;  pav- 
ing; creosoting.  Represented  by  William  S.  Babcock  and  Walter 
Buehler.     Space  621. 

Bastian-Blessing  Company,   Chicago. — Space   707. 

Beaudry  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.— Working  model  of  Beaudry 
hammer.     Represented  by  A.  Parsons.     Space  209. 

Besly  &  Co.,  Charles  H.,  Chicago.— Pattern  makers'  grinder ;  taps. 
Represented  by  Edward  P.  Welles  and  Charles  A.  Knill.  Space 
108. 

Bettendorf  Company,  The,  Bettendorf,  Iowa.— Bettendorf  swing 
motion  caboose  car  truck;  40,  50  and  70-ton  Bettendorf  T-sec- 
tion  and  U-section  side  frames ;  40,  50  and  70-ton  cast  steel  truck 
bolsters.  Represented  bv  T.  W.  Bettendorf,  J.  H.  Bendixen, 
C.  J.  W.  Clasen,  K.  M.  Hamilton,  E.  I.  Bettendorf,  F.  K.  Shults 
and  Peter  P.  Beck.     Spaces  218-220-222. 

Billingsley  Company,  The,  P.  L.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.— "Flexway" 
woodworking  machine,  with  attachments  for  sawing,  boring, 
routing  and  planing ;  rotary  spoke  shave  and  emery  wheel.  Rep- 
resented by  P.  L.  Billingsley.     Space  165. 

Bird-Archer  Company,  The,  Xew  York.— Polarized  chemicals; 
Anti-foam;  blow-off  cocks;  washout  plugs;  Harter  circulator 
plate.  Represented  by  P.  B.  Bird,  C.  A.  Bird,  L  .F.  Wilson,  T. 
A.  Peacock,  John  Barnes  and  J.  A.  McFarland.    Space  31. 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Portable  electric  grinder;  portable  electric  drill;  electric  valve 
grinder;  electric  screw  driver;  bench  drilling  stands.  Repre- 
sented by  R.  D.  Black,  H.  G.  Smith  and  G.  R.  Lundane.  Space 
217. 

Black-all,  Robert  H.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Blackall  ratchet  brake  lever ; 
improved  Lindstrom  brake  lever;  Blackall  ratchet.  Represented 
by  Robert  H.  Blackall,  D.  K.  Coyle  and  Harris  Potter.  Space 
627. 

Boss  Xut  Companv,  Chicago.— Boss  lock  nuts.  Represented  by 
J.  A.  McLean,  F.  K.  Shults,  J.  W.  Coleman.  J.  W.  Fogg,  C. 
Beaumont,  W.  G.  Willcoxson  and  T.  W.  Callahan.  Spaces 
370-371. 

Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  S.  F.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— Complete  equipment 
for  oil  and  gasoline  storage  at  central  oil  houses;  underground 
outfit  for  installation  along  the  right-of-way.  Represented  by 
T.  D.  Kingsley,  W.  T.  Simpson,  E.  M.  Harshbarger  and  L.  E. 
Porter.     Space  28. 

Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  Xew  York.— Bradford  rocker 
type  draft  gear;  Bradford  three-spring  draft  gear;  Bradford 
draft  arm;  Bradford  boltless  truck  column;  Chambers  throttle 
valve.   Represented  by  Horace  Parker,  Floyd  K.  Mays,  Harry  F. 
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Arrangement  of  Exhibit  Spaces  at  the  Boardwalk  End  of  the  Pier 


Lowman,  Frank  H.  Clark.  W.  W.  Rosscr.  W.  A.  McWhorter, 
H.  C.  Priebe,  E.  H.  Smith,  J.  C.  Keene,  E.  L.  Nusz  and  E.  J. 
Barnett.     Spaces  554-555, 

Brewster,  Inc.  Morris  B.,  Chicago. — Packings  for  piston  rods, 
valve  stems  and  air  pumps ;  Security  wrist  pin.  Represented 
by  Morris  B.  Brewster.     Space  610. 

Brill  Company,  The  J.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — One  42-ft.  6-in.  com- 
bination passenger  and  ba  ine  rail  car;  standard  steam 
car  seat.  Represented  bj  I  .  J.  McPherson  and  George  Frey. 
Space  G. 

Brown  &  Co.,  Inc..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Samples  of  staybolt  and  en- 
gine 1  by  J.  Wallace  Mitchell,  L.  E.  Hass- 
man  an<l  F..  R.  Ma  530. 


side  frames;  120-ton  Virginian  Railway  gondola  car,  equipped 
with  Buckeye  six-wheel  trucks.  Represented  by  J.  G  .Bower,  F. 
J.  Cooledge,  1 r.  \.  Macpherson,  S.  P.  Bush,  G.  T.  Johnson,  M. 
S.  Simpson,  E.  W.  Campion,  J.  C.  Larsen  and  J.  C.  Whitridge. 
Spaces  603-605  and  track  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
yards,  foot  of  Mississippi  avenue. 


Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis. — Spreader  plows;  rail- 
way wrecking  cranes;  excavating  machinery;  unloading  plows. 
Moving  picture  films  of  equipment  in  operation.  Represented 
by   E.  ( 1.   Lewis.     Space  334. 


Buffali  1    Company,    New    York. — Brake   beams   and 

brake  bi  Represented         S,        Ci  oe,  A.  E.  Crone, 
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Exhibit  Spaces  at  the  Convention  II. ill  End  of  the  Pier 


boiler 


\    Gordon 
and  E,  1    Gladwi  II 

Burdet  >n\.  The,    li     ,  \    N      ^t.nl>. .It  iron,  engine 

boll  iron,  iron  boiler  rivets;  hollow  itaybolts      Represented  by 
John  •     Kuhns     Spat  e  219 
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Burn-  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago. — Side  bearings  and 
center  plates.  Represented  by  V.  J,  Hurry  and  O.  E.  Quinton. 
Space  526. 


Cambria  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Sec  Midvale  Steel  & 
ompany.    Sp 

Camel  Company,  Chicago. — Full  sized  models  of  box  car  door 
fixtures;  box  car  door  locks;  door  starting  and  closing  arrange- 
ments; automobile  car  door  fixtures;  steel  doors  for  freight 
cars;  door  repair  parts.  Represented  by  P.  M.  Elliott,  H.  E. 
■  .  II.  II.  Hendricks.  A.  B,  Wegener,  B.  D.Jones,  Arthur  Al- 
lan, W.  W.  Darrow.    Spaces  532-534-536. 

Carbo-Oxygen  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Oxy-carbo-hydrogen 
cutting  and  welding  apparatus ;  carbo-hydrogen  gas  and  carbo- 
oxygen  gas.  Represented  by  F.  S.  Austin  and  H.  A.  Wellings. 
Space  A. 

Carborundum  Company,  The.  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y. — Carborundum 
refractories,  including  Carbof rax,  brick,  tile,  muffles ;  refractory 
cements ;  Carborundum  and  Aloxite  grinding  wheels.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  E.  Hawke,  R.  S.  Marvin,  Walter  Meek,  F.  E.  Grid- 
ley,  J.  W.  Fraser  and  S.  C.  Courter.    Spaces  582-583. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Engine  truck  wheel ; 
freight  and  passenger  car  wheels;  pair  of  36-in.  wheels  which 
have  given  an  aggregate  of  581,139  miles  of  service  under  a 
passenger  car.  Represented  bv  W.  G.  Clyde,  Tohn  E.  Woods, 
C.  L.  Wood,  L.  C.  Bihler,  N.  6.  Prist,  C.  Orchard,  R.  W.  Stei- 
gerwalt,  J.  A.  Ralston,  G.  R.  Schreiner  and  R.  L.  Twitchell. 
Space  420. 

Champion  Railway  Equipment  Corporation,  New  York. — Universal 
car  and  hose  coupler ;  standard  flexible  compound.  Represented 
bv  A.  A.  Anderson,  A.  B.  Bellwood,  C.  M.  Kidd,  J.  H.  Funk  and 
W.  R.  Black.     Space  368. 

Chase  &  Co.,  L.  C,  Boston,  Mass. — Goat  brand  mohair  upholstery 
plush ;  Chase  renovator  for  cleaning  upholstery ;  Chase  Leather- 
wove.  Represented  by  H.  T.  Wight  and  W.  P.  Underhill. 
Space  10. 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company,  Chicago. — Car  roofs ; 
carlines ;  pressed  steel  car  parts.  Represented  by  H.  F.  Finney, 
T.  H.  Williams,  J.  L.  Stark.  R.  C.  Munro,  T.  N.  Russell,  R.  C. 
Dudley  and  F.  A.  Jacobs.     Space  506. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  New  York. — Portable  pneu- 
matic and  electric  hammers;  drills;  air  hoists;  portable  electric 
drills;    spike   driving,   rail    bonding   and   drilling   devices;    sand 


rammers;   hose   couplings. 
Space  623. 


nted    by    A.    C.    Andresen. 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Brake  beams ; 
brake  beam  supports ;  side  bearings.  Represented  by  E.  B.  Leigh, 
A.  C.  Moore,  1-".  T.  DeLong,  G.  X.  Van  Sweringcn.  E.  E.  Griest, 
R.  J.  Sheridan,  E.  A.  LeBeau  and  E.  G.  Busse.    Space  640. 

Clark  Company.  West  Pittston,  Pa. — Retainer  valve  and  brackets. 
Represented  by  E.  L.  Clark.     Space  157. 


-Photographs  of  30-yd.  ex- 
Represented  by  H.  E.  Chil- 


Clark  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.- 
tension  side  dump  cars ;  catalogues, 
coat  and  R.  L.  Mason.     Space  625. 

Clark  Tructractor  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich. — Clark  Truklift; 
tractor  model  of  Clark  Tructractor.  Represented  by  Louis  J. 
Schneider,  A.  S.  Rampell  and  W.  B.  Eldred.     Space  137. 

Cleveland  Car  Specialty  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Pressed  steel 
carlines.  Represented  by  J.  A.  Costello  and  A.  B.  Hummel. 
Space  374. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Riv- 
eting and  chipping  hammers ;  air  drills  and  grinders ;  sand  ram- 
mers, sand  hammers ;  core  breakers ;  oscillating  valve  grinders ; 
portable  bench  and  lathe  grinders;  angle  gears;  Cleco  air  fit- 
tings ;  and  seven  types  of  Cleco  pressure  seated  air  valves  ;  Bowes 
couplings.  Represented  by  H.  S.  Covey,  Arthur  Scott,  F.  E. 
Schwarze,  R.  B.  Van  Norman,  G.  Gregory  and  C.  D.  Garner. 
Spaces  329-331-333-335. 

Cleveland  Steel  Tool  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Punches ; 
dies ;  chisels ;  rivet  sets.  Represented  by  R.  J.  Venning,  George 
L.  Connelly,  W.  J.  Devlin  and  W.  F.  Delaney.     Spaces  153-155. 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Reception 
booth.  Represented  by  Harley  G.  Smith,  John  G.  Ladrick  and 
Harry  P.  Jenson.     Space  224. 

Cochrane-Bly  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Duplex  universal  ver- 
tical miller  and  shaper ;  metal  sawing  machine ;  automatic  saw 
sharpening  machine,  all  motor  driven.  Represented  by  W.  H. 
Welch.     Space  107. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Models,  drawings 
and  illustrations  of  cast  steel  underframes,  end  frames,  and  four 
and  six-wheel  trucks  for  passenger-train  cars ;  pilots ;  pilot 
beams ;  engine  and  tender  trucks ;  cradles  and  trailer  truck 
frames ;  tender  frames ;  ash  pans.  Represented  by  H.  M.  Pfla- 
ger,  George  E.  Howard,  B.  V.  H.  Johnson,  C.  S.  Shallenberger, 
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rge   H.  Gibson.  C.   F.   Frcdc,  C.   P.  Whitehead  and  H.   R. 

• 

Continental  Works  Company,  Chicago—  Lucas  car  roof  cement  ap- 
plied to  various  types  of  surfaces;  test  panels  exposed  to  acids, 
brines,  blow  torch,  etc. ;  graphic  charts  showing  various  applica- 
tions of  cement.  Represented  by  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  George 
Sutherland  and  II.  T.  Hutchinson.     Space  C. 

Covington    Machine    Company.    Inc..    Covington,    Va  —  Hose    dis- 
mantling and   assembling  machine:  miniature  of   No.  6  punch; 
photographs  of  other  machines.     Represented  by  E.  H.  Archer, 
rson  and  Edgar  H.  Archer.     Space  I. 

Craft,  Inc..  New  York.— Cleveland  light  weight  railroad  inspection 
car.  Represented  by  F.  W.  Edmunds,  Albert  J.  Leonard  and 
W.  T.  Manoguc.     Spaces  321-323. 

Crosbv   Steam   Gage   &   Valve   Company,    Boston,   Mass.— Steam 
v-off  and  globe  valves.     Represented  by  John 
irmick  and  E.  L.  Taylor.     Spa. 

Curtain  Supply  Company.  The,  Chicago.— Car  curtains;  Rex 
vestibule  curtains ;  Rex  automatic  release  handles ;  Rex  opening 
shields  and  roller  bearing  hooks;  Rex  canvas  and  steel  dia- 
phragms, brass  sash,  wcatherstripping  and  deck  sash  ratchets. 
Represented  by  T.  W.  Holt,  Ross  F.  Hayes,  Ralph  Brown  and 
T.   P.  O'Brian.     Space  638. 

Dale  Machinery  Company,  Inc..  New  York.— Lassiter-Millholland 
model  "B"  horizontal  staybolt  machine;  Nos.  2  and  6  Colburn 
heavy  duty  manufacturing  drill  presses;  42-in.  new  type  Colburn 
heavy  duty  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill;  26-in.  Betts  Bridge- 
ford  heavy  duty  screw  cutting  lathe;  modern  chaser  grinder. 
Represented  by  T.  I.  Dale.  R.  R.  Lassiter.  J.  W.  Blackford. 
H  W  Breckcnridge.  William  Brown,  M.  D.  Neady  and 
Alfred  Trosch.     Spaces  95-97-99-101. 

Darna.-  am  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio.— Forged  brake 

beam   fulcrums  and   Brascott   freight  car  ladders.     Represented 
by  C.  D.  Jenks.     Space  559. 

Davis   Boring   Tool   Company.   Inc..   St.   Louis.   Mo— Expansion 
car  wheel  and  machine  shop  boring  tools;  expansion  rea 
cutter  grinding  attachment;  grinding  arbors.     Represen 
O.  L  Chapman  and  Burney  Davis      Space  201. 

Davis  Brake   Beam  Company,  Johnstown.   Pa      Davis   solid  truss 

hraki  freight   cars,   passenger   cars   and    locomotive 

urnal  box  lid  ted  by  Frank 

F.  Perkins,  C.  K.  Still- 

•tiatic  Tool  Company,  The.  Dayton.  Obi.'.     Champion 

Rob- 

-  II  and 

itt,  w 
I  uther 


of  all  kinds,  files  and  tools.    Represented  by  Joseph  L.  Dorring- 
ton,  L.  M.  Willard  and  Edward  Ludy.     Space  141. 

Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. — Graphite  pro- 
ductions; silica-graphite  paint;  pencils;  crucibles.  Represented 
by  L.  H.  Snyder,  J.  J.  Tucker,  William  Ernst,  W.  A.  Housten 
and  H.  A.  Nealley.     Space  24. 

Dressel  Railwav  Lamp  &  Signal  Co..  New  York. — See  F.  H.  Lov- 
ell  &  Co. 

Duff  Manufacturing   Company.   The.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Duff  high 

screw  jacks,  journal  box  jacks,  car  separator 

jack  and   car   sill  jack;   genuine   Barrett  car  and   track   jacks; 

1  trench  braces.    Represented  by  G.  E.  Ander- 

lohnson,  T.  A.  McGinley,  C.  A.  Methfessel,  W.  G. 

Robb,  C.  N.  Thulin  and  G.  E.  Watts.    Spa.  - 


Eagle  Manufacturing  Company.  W'ellsburg,  \Y.  Ya  -  Seamless 
welded  steel  oilers  and  oil  containers.  Represented  by  S.  O. 
Paul!  and  J.  B.  Webb.    Space  380. 

Edgewater  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Locomotive  tit 
rolled  steel   wheels.     Represented   by  W.  V.  D.  Wright.  J.   H. 
Baily,  L.  O.  Cameron  and  C.  H.  Sherburne.     Spar 

Edison  Storage  Battery'  Company.  Orange,  N.  J. — Storage  batten- 
cells  cut  away  to  show  parts  and  construction ;  map  showing 
railroads  using  Edison  batteries ;  car  lighting  battery  box  with 
installation  of  Edison  batteries ;  model  of  Railway  Storage 
Battery  car;  seven-cell  battery  for  signal  service:  five-cell  bat- 
tery for  portable  lighting;  three,  four  and  five-cell  batteries  for 
car  lighting.  Represented  by  F.  D.  Fagan.  D.  B.  Mugan,  A  S. 
Knox.  D.  C.  Wilson,  Paul  Sutcliffe.  R.  Baird.  W.  F.  Bauer, 
W.  W.  Coleman  and  J.  A.  Cassc'dy.     Space  636. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — 
Locomotive  injectors,  lifting  and  non-lifting;  locomotive  lubri- 
cators, hydrostatic  and  forced  feed  types;  locomotive  water 
column;  ci  :  k]   sprinkler;   Reflex  water  gage.     Repre- 

1  by  E.  O.  Corey.  B.  I.  Kaufmann,  D.  B.  Joseph.  R.  B. 
Buram,  II  \  Glenn,  F.  S.  Wilcoxen  and  W.  W.  Fctncr.  Space 
308. 

Manufacturing  Corporation.   Boston.  Mass. — Various  styles 

diaphragm  pumps;  special  suction  hose,  coup- 

and  strainers;  improved  diaphragms.  Represented  by  J. 
W.   Wickwire  and  W.   S,   Court! 

Edwards  Company.  Inc..  The-  0.  M.,  Syracuse,  \\  V.— Window 
fixtures;    tr  Represented    by    O.    M. 

Edwards,  Sr.,   Harold   Edwards,   1.   I.   Edwards,  E.  F.  Chaffee, 
C,  II    Rockwell  and  A.  J.  Ho,  19-531. 

Cutting  &  Welding  '  Rivet 

ting   apparatus;   electrodes: 
unning,  J.  I. 
Mitel  Knapp.     Spa 

Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Cleveland.  <  I 

1   auto- 

•.  itches. 

with  therm  current   automatic   starters 

nd  II.  K    II 

Philadelphia, 

lighting 
1 1    Engtund, 
I.  \\  irlii  .  1      \    Darling,  T,  M.  Chil 

11  '14. 

hung  n :  Ex- 

ide  b  lustrial 

nd    lighting   i  automobili 

■'!.     I      1 

"  HI'    Hunt,  R.  1 

II    M    Bed  .  \\  IIS.  Mill-. 

''  I'     I  ighton  and   H. 

W.  r 

n  mechanical 

I      W    I'ngl.  bright.  A.   B. 
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Elwell-Parkcr  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Type  CK 
crane  platform  truck;  TL  tractor;  EG  elevating  platform  truck; 
truck  power  plant;  Elwell-Parker  combination  trailer-plat- 
form. Represented  bv  Lucian  C.  Brown,  George  W,  Brown, 
Charles  C.  Dietz,  W.  C.  Kershaw,  C.  E.  Cochran,  F.  B.  Neely, 
R.  C.  Howell,  I  .  B.  I  ook  and  J.  M.  Brown.     Space  341. 

Emery,  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Self-locking  brake  shoe  keys;  Stand- 
ard machined  taper  pins  and  keys,  and  full  machined  channel 
pins  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Horse  Nail  Company.  Rep- 
resented by  E.  Emery.     Space  19. 

Enterprise  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Models  of 
various  types  of  hopper  and  gondola  cars;  door  operating  mech- 
anisms for  load  discharging  car-* ;  [ngoldsby  door  latches;  grain 
doors  and  grain  discharge  for  box  cars;  combination  hingebutt 
and  hopper  brace  castings  for  hopper  cars.  Represented  by  Ar- 
gyle  Campbell,  A.  E.  Zimmer  and  W.  L.  Gunnison.  Spaces  584- 
585. 

Everlasting  Valve  Company.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Flatplug  valve 
for  enginehouse  service ;  Everlasting  valve  for  locomotive  boiler 
off ;  Everlasting  tandem  valve  for  power  plant  blow-oft ;  Ever- 
lasting tender  tank  valve.  Represented  by  John  H.  Allen  and 
Edward  N.  Corning.    Space  17. 

Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. — Solid  and  hollow  staybolt 
iron.  Represented  by  Baylor  Hickman.  G.  O.  Boomer,  S.  F. 
Sullivan,  J.  P.  Bourke,  E.  V.  Shackleford  and  R.  F.  Kilpatrick. 
Space  535. 

Fireboard  Company,  Boston.  Mass. — Bullseye  dust  guards.  Repre- 
sented by  William  E.  Eaton  and  Midgley  &  Borrowdale. 
Space  42. 

Fire-Gun  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. — Fire-Gun 
carbon  tetrachloride  extinguishers  from  one  quart  to  one  and  a 
half  quart  capacities ;  Fire-Gun  type  B  soda  and  acid  extin- 
guisher, 2^4-gal.  capacity.  Represented  by  Henry  L.  Heulings 
and  Harry  E.  Tunnell.     Space  B. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Tate  flexible  staybolts ; 
F  B  C  welded  flexible  staybolts ;  Realock  nuts  and  grease  cups ; 
Flannery  rigid  stays,  taper  head  crown  stays  and  button  head 
stays.  Represented  by  J.  Rogers  Flannery,  E.  S.  Fitzsimmons. 
W.  M.  Wilson,  R.  W.  Benson,  F.  K.  Landgraf,  M.  M.  McCal- 
lister  and  Ethan  1.  Dodds.     Spaces  592-593. 

Ford  Company,  J.  B.,  The,  Wyandotte.  Mich. — Wyandotte  metal 
cleaner,  with  equipment  showing  how  metals  and  repair  parts  are 
cleaned  with  it.  Represented  by  B.  N.  Goodell,  G.  E.  Gordon, 
W.  E.  Ratz,  G.  J.  Lawrence,  C.  S.  Thompkins,  W.  P.  Scott  and 
H.  M.  Green.     Space  519. 

Forged  Steel  Yoke  Corporation,  Chicago. — Forged  steel  draft 
yoke.  Represented  by  LeRoy  Kramer,  C.  R.  Naylor  and  A.  J. 
Canfield.     Space  572. 

Fort  Pitt   Malleable  Iron  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. — Freight  car 
and  locomotive  castings;  dump  cars;  tank  car  fittings.  Represen- 
i.  Frank  J.  Lanahan,  J.  S.  Lanahan,  E.  H.  Holmes,  Joseph  H. 
Kumer  and  P,  S.  Aaron.     Space  625. 

Fori    Pitt    Spring   &   Manufacturing   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. — 
Locomotive  and  car  elliptic  and  coil  springs;  springs  for  indus- 
trial   concerns.      Represented    by    William    McBride,    Fred    A. 
ert,  Robert  L.  Leitch  and  Lewis  O.  Cameron.    Space  550. 

Foster  Company,  The  Walter  II.,  New  York. — Improved  turning 
and  threading  machine  equipped  for  radial,  crown  and  side  stays, 
turning  ami  threading  from  forged  blanks;  semi-automatic 
valve  finishing  machine  for  triple  and  other  valves  used  on  air 
brake  equipment.  Represented  by  Walter  II.  Foster,  J.  A.  Eden 
Jr.,  and  H.  L,  Kenah.     Spaces  87-89. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company,  Clintonville,  Wis. — FWD  rail- 
way two-car  unit;  seating  capacity  52  passengers,  with  baggage, 
express  and  mail  compartments  about  88  sq.  ft.  Represented  bv 
W.  A.  Olen.  H.  B.  Dodge,  C.  J.  Cassese,  H.  M.  Daniels,  L.  H. 
Jones,  R  W.  Pachaly,  George  E.  Reynolds  and  A.  L.  Foote. 
Space  35. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York. — No.  8  and  No.  9 
firedoors ;  driving  box  spreader ;  automatic  wedge ;  Precision 
reverse  gear ;  booster ;  lateral  motion  device ;  Ragonnet  reverse 
gear;  McLaughlin  joint  and  ball  joint  models;  Radial  buffer 
and   Unit  safety  bar;   Unit   safety   bar.     Represented  by  J.   S. 


Coffin,  Samuel  G.  Allen.  H.  F.  Ball.  W.  II.  Coyle,  J.  L.  Ran- 
dolph, II.  M.  Evans,  W.  T.  Lane.  Paul  Weiler,  Paul  Willis,  I. 
A.  Tally.  M.  H.  Roberts,  F.  R.  Peters,  C.  W.  F.  Coffin,  J.  L. 
Bacon  and  C.  J.  Burkholder.     Spaces  414-416-422-424. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Company,  The,  Detroit  Mich. — Harvey 
friction  spring  gears ;  Detroit  metal  weather  strip.  Represented 
by  Harry  W.  Frost,  George  A.  Cooper  and  George  L.  Harvey. 
Space  560. 

Futrell  Coupler  Company,  Streator,  111. — All-metal  train  pipe  con- 
nector. Represented  by  Thomas  J.  Futrell,  John  H.  Haseroth 
and  W.  H.  Crowell.     Space  230. 

Galena-Signal  Oil  Companv,  Franklin,  Pa. — Reception  booth.  Rep- 
resented by  L.  J.  Drake.  L.  F.  Jordan,  W.  A.  Trubee,  W.  P. 
Wescott.  G.  L.  Morton,  W.  T.  Walsh,  J.  E.  Linahen,  T.  J.  Pow- 
ell, P.  G.  O'Hara,  R.  P.  Birtcil,  C.  W.  Hochette,  G.  E.  McVicar, 
W.  F.  Walsh,  P.  H.  Stack,  W.  O.  Taylor,  D.  L.  Eubank,  E.  G. 
Johnson,  Charles  McNair,  J.  S.  Brown,  S.  S.  Shields,  J.  W. 
Bunn  and  J.  C.  O'Connor.     Space  32. 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  The,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Packings  for 
locomotive  throttles,  air  pumps,  power  reverse  gears,  shop 
machinery,  and  slip,  ball  and  expansion  joints,  boiler  and  pipe 
flange  gaskets ;  rubber  pump  valves.  Represented  by  W.  G.  Cook, 
Phil  Arnold,  C.  W.  Sullivan,  H.  J.  Ramshaw,  R.  J.  Hinkle  and 
P.  D.  Miller.    Space  508. 

Geist  Manufacturing  Company,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. — Wiederwax 
compressed  air  or  steam  non-carbonizing  crude  oil  burners ; 
Wiederwax  non-carbonizing  kerosene  oil  torches;  Wiederwax 
preheater  for  acetylene  welding.  Represented  bv  Carlton  Geist, 
P.  E.  Wicke  and  A.  O.  Leeds.     Space  702. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Various  applica- 
tions of  industrial  control  apparatus  in  operation ;  semi-automatic 
electric  arc  welding  equipment  in  operation.  Represented  bv 
L  G.  Barry.  E.  P.  Waller.  F.  S.  Hartman,  A.  H.  Armstrong,  C. 
K.  West.  John  Roberts,  C.  Dorticos,  W.  J.  Clark,  C.  F.  Law- 
rence, R.  S.  Bennett,  J.  J.  Liles,  D.  K.  Frost,  C.  H.  Williams, 
F.  P.  Jones,  L.  W.  Shugg,  P.  O.  Noble.  R.  D.  Reed.  C.  W. 
Kenyon,  John  Eaton  and  C.  C.  Peirce.  Spaces  119-121-123-125- 
127-129. 

Giessel  Company,  Henry,  Chicago. — North  Pole  sanitary  drinking 
fountains ;  water  filters  for  dining  cars.  Represented  by  Arthur 
W.  Barth,  Frank  N.  Grigg,  S.  W.  Midglev,  C.  H.  Kadie  and 
C.  G.  Elliott.     Spaces  40-42. 

Gill  Railway  Supply  Company,  Peoria,  111. — Grisco  cooling  com- 
pound ;  emergency  hose  clamp.     Represented  by  S.  S.   Pinkney, 

E.  H.  Hartenstein  and  A.  F.  Buescher.     Space  325. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Vapor 
and  other  systems  of  car  heating ;  automatic  temperature  regula- 
tion for  railway  cars,  buildings,  etc.;  pressure  regulators;  ven- 
tilators. Represented  by  Edward  E.  Gold,  E.  B.  Wilson,  A.  B. 
Strange,  F.  O.  Bailev,  J.  O.  Brumbaugh.  F.  R.  Cooper,  F.  W. 
Dearborn,  W.  J.  Roehl,  Allen  Sheldon,  F.  H.  Smith  and  A.  D. 
Stuver.     Spaces  350-353. 

Gould  Coupler  Company,  New  York. — Couplers ;  truck  bolsters  ; 
truck  side  frames ;  journal  boxes,  slack  adjusters ;  friction  draft 
gears ;  electric  car  lighting  equipment  with  batteries ;  locomotive 
headlight  generator.  Represented  by  Charles  A.  Gould,  W.  F. 
Richards,  W.  F.  Bouche,  G.  B.  Young.  W.  B.  Osborne,  M.  R. 
Shedd,  D.  C.  Davis.  G.  R.  Berger,  G.  F.  Collins,  C.  W.  Gould, 
W.  H.  Sauvage,  J.  W.  Reifsnyder,  H.  C.  Johnstone.  P.  H.  Simp- 
son, William  Garstang,  W.  L.  Kraemer  and  F.  J.  Beard.  Space 
221. 

Gray  Company.  G.  A..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Gray  maximum  service 
planer.  Represented  by  August  Marx,  Tell  Berna  and  Phillip 
Leisinger.     Space  51. 

Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago. — Chilled  iron  car  wheels.  Rep- 
resented by  C.  K.  Knickerbocker,  G.  D.  Casgrain,  A.  A.  Hale, 

F.  B.  Flinn,  J.  L.  Grant  and  E.  T.  Cassedy.    Space  620. 

Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago. — Grip  lock  nuts;  Grip  locomotive 
nuts ;  Grip  unit  and  holding  nuts.  Represented  bv  W.  E.  Sharp, 
A.  B.  Chadwick,  H.  E.  Passmore,  Albert  Roberts,  B.  R.  Rad- 
cliffe,  H.  J.  Tierney,  J.  B.  Whitenack,  J.  E.  Weatherford,  C.  S. 
Cajter,  C.  W.  Cross  and  W.  R.  Richards.    Space  142. 

Hagy  Waste  Works,  The  J.  Milton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Wool  jour- 
nal  box   and   armature   packings ;    cotton   wiping   and   polishing 
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waste;  wipincr  and  polishing  cloths.     I  Iph  L. 

I  [.  P.  OgdVi 

Hale  &   Kill--  American  Mot  mpany, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— Car  seal  '.lings. 

'  by  R.  D.  Day,  11.  L.  Beyer,  W.  M.  Swope,  11.  R. 

Old     LB.    Kilburn,  W.   L.  Jeffi   i  s,   E.   A. 

rnwell  ami  \V.  D.  Jenkins.     Spaces  408-410. 

Hall    Air    Lock    &    Railway    Supply    Company.    Chi, 
upler;    continuous    rail    manganese    t'r 
guard   rail.      Represented   by    B.   A.   Johnson   and   J.   J.   Connors. 

133. 

Hall  Draft   Gear  Corporation,  Watervliet,   X.    Y.     Friction  draft 
Represented  by  C.  W.  Sherman,  J.  M. 
Hall.  G.  H.  Gordon  and  E.  C.  McDowell.     Space  372. 

Hammett.  II.  C...  Troy.  X    Y.     Metallic  |  I  valve  stem 

packing;  locomotive  hell  ringers;  triple  valve  bushing  rollers. 
Represented  by  H.  G.  Hammett  and  A.  O.  Van  Dervort.  Space 
512. 

Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  The  Cincinnati.  Ohio. — Im- 
proved Hanna  locomotive  stoker,  type  H  -'.    Represented  by  W. 

T.  Hanna.  C.  D.  King  and  G.  D.  Pevcrall.     Space  139. 

Harrington.    Son   &   Co.,   Inc.,   Edwin,    Philadelphia.    Pa.— Chain 
■  :    I-beam    travelers ;    multiple    spindle    drill.      Represented 
by   Roger   Sherron,   A.   M.   Harrington   and    W.    J.    Somerset. 
Space  143. 

Hartford  Tap  &  Gauge  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.— Taps;  gages; 
thread  milling  machine  samples;  spline  milling  machine  sam- 
ples; vertical  milling  machine  samples;  forgings.  Represented 
by  Joel  W.  Johnson.     Space  H. 

Heald  Machine  Company,  The,  Worcester.  Mass.— Rotary  surface 
grinding   machine:    cylinder    grinding    machine;    two    sty! 
internal  grinding  machines.     Represented  by  J.  X.  Heald,  S.  T. 
Massey,  A.   R.   Sleath  and  J.  L.  Moran.     Spaces  69-71  . 

Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrii  I  Lathe  and 

Represented  1>\  E.  E.  L.  Taylor  and  P.  \  Rebok.  Spaces  109- 
111. 

od-Wake  field  Company,  V  [ass.-    Coach  scats   in 

various  upholsterings,  -■■  uphol- 

stery; motor-driven  reversing  mechanism.     I  b)    Ber- 
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Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Chicago. — Complete  line 
of  Thor  pneumatic  and  electric  tools  for  railway  use.  including 
latest  developments.  Represented  by  John  D.  Hurley.  R  S. 
Cooper,    R.   T.    Scott,   A.'  on,   H.   F.   Keller,   A.   L. 

Schuhl  and  \Y.  H.  Rosevear.  ?7. 

Individual  Drinking  Cup  Company.  Inc..  Easton  Pa. — Dixie  penny 
cup  vending  machine  and  cups;  Dixie  cup  dispensing  machine 
for  parlor  ears ;  Dixie  cups  and  silver  holders  for  club  and  din- 
ing car  use;  clot:  towel  vendors.  Represented  hy 
A    R    Lillicrapp  and  M.  1-'..  Morrison.     Space  373. 

I]  Milling  Machine  i  ompany,  Rockford,  111. — Ingersoll 
slabbing  and  channeling  cutters:  motion  pictures  of  Ingersoll 
horizontal  spindle  and  vertical  adjustable  rotary  milling  mach- 
ines milling  locomotive  r"ds.  Represented  by  A.  A.  Braid. 
Spaces  87-89. 

Il-Rand  Company,  Xew  York.— Air  compressor:  pneu- 
matic riveting  hammers;  chipping  hammers;  close-quarter  drills: 
Staybolt  tapping  machines;  motor  hoists;  grinders:  wire  brush 
cleaning  machines  and  jam  riveters.  Represented  by  I 
A.  Gallinger,  W.  A.  Johnson,  I.  F.  Kroske,  I.  W.  Schnitzer, 
J.  R.  Randle  and  George  C.  Williams.     Space  53. 

International  Motor  Company.  Xew  York. —  Mack  rail  car  lead- 
ing truck ;  rear  axle ;  rubber  shock  insulated  spring  suspension ; 
motor  and  transmission  parts.  Represented  hy  K.  M.  Post,  Jr.. 
R.  A.  Hauer  and  R.  M.  Newbold.     Space  326. 

International  Signal  Company.  The,  Xew  York. — Webb  auto- 
matic train  stop.     Represented  by  Jean  F.  Webb,  Jr.     Space  F. 

Inter-State  Safety  Appliance  Company,  Inc..  Xorristown.  Pa. — 
Safety  attachment  for  freight  car  hand  brakes.  Represented  by 
Vincent  M.  Haas,  Irvin  F.  Kershner  and  William  Wagenhorst 
Space  on  exhibit  track. 

Jacques.  H.  W.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. —  Shovels,  scoops,  spades,  rail- 
road tin  and  galvanized  ware;  locks  of  all  kinds  for  railroad  use. 
Represented  by  H.  W.  Jacques,  Harold  Cunningham  and  C.  H. 
Gibbs.     Spaces  328-330. 

Jenkins  Brothers,     Xew     York. — Brass    globe,     angle,    gate     and 
;    mechanical    rubber    goods ;    Selclo    blower 
valve,  marine,  rapid  action  valve  and  air  gun.     Represented  by 
1'..  I.  Neelj  S]  ace  317. 

Johns-Manville,  Inc..  Xew  York.  Roofing,  building  and  water- 
proofing material-  -i^les:  J-M  industrial  floorings; 
Transite  and  ebony  asb  wood 
smoke  jacks  and  ventilators;  pipe  coverings;  high  temperature 
and  asbestos  cements:  locomotive  boiler  lag)  iger  re- 
rator  and  tank  car  insulations;  spiral  locomotive  pipe  insu- 

M  air  brake  cylinder 
expander  rines;  steam  t;  metallic 

compounds  ; 
ire  extinguisher^  ;    packing! 
ted  by  1.  E.  Meek,  G     \    Nicol,  I.  C.  Yom  . 
.1.  H.  Trent;  C   E.  Murphy,  11    ' ,.  Newman,  F.  J.  Home,  R    V 
Hamakcr,  II.  Flannagan  and  George  Christ 

■  m"  air 
imp   packini 
Mallet  compound 

valvi  p  icking,   molded   ui 

pump  king  :   Xo.irk 

Repre- 

I 

■  I  [untoon  hrak, 

and  •  ■       Rcp- 

I 

'il  I. 

.   wire 
.  ho)  rolled  sections;  tin  and  black  plate  tuba* 

l.l r    ; 

W0VO1   wire   fencing.     Represented   bj     V,    \ 
heler,  R     1     Rowles,  I 

.   R    M.  Kil- 

•  ■>  41 1. 
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Joyce-Cridland  Company,  The,  Dayton,  Ohio. — All  kinds  of  lifting 
lowering,  pushing,  pulling  and  traversing  jacks.  Represented  by 
\Y.  F.  Bippus,  C.  D.  Derbv,  A  R.  L.  Skidmore,  W. 

I.  Clock  and  II.  Brock.    Spaces  607-609. 

Keller,  Inc.,  William  II.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.— Pneumatic  rivet- 
ing, chipping,  calking,  scaling,  flue  beading  and  staybolt  riveting 
hammers;  portable  pneumatic  drills  and  wood  boring  machines; 
pneumatic  sand  rammers,  holders-on,  rivet  busters,  jam  riveters. 
etc.     !  by  W.  F.  Delanev,  W.   1.  Devlin.   1.  C.  Camp- 

bell, C.  W.  Gellinger  and  L.  H.  Olsen.    Spaces  153-155. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  The.  New  York. — In- 
sulated wires  and  cables.  Reprcsuited  by  B.  L.  Winchell,  Jr., 
Azel  Ames.  P.  W.  Miller,  J.  \Y.  Young,  J.  A.  Renton.  R.  E. 
Butrick,  W.  H.  Fenley,  E.  L.  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamilton  and  Carl 
Reeb.     Spaces  523-525. 

Key-Bolt  Appliance  Company,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.     Space  162. 

Keyoke  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Murray  all  cast 
steel  friction  draft  gear  and  several  designs  of  cast  steel  coup- 
ler vokes.  Represented  by  George  C.  Murray  and  R.  J.  Cook. 
Space  309. 

King  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. — King  molyb- 
denum steel  sleeve  valves  for  riveting  hammers ;  King  molyb- 
denum steel  riveting  and  chipping  hammers ;  King  molybdnum 
steel  rivet  cutters ;  King  rivet  cutter  chisels ;  King  rivet  sets, 
hose  couplings  and  accessories ;  King  electric  drills.  Represen- 
ted by  George  A.  Barden,  H.  O.  King,  H.  A.  Torson,  W.  H.  S. 
Bateman,  C.  E.  Walker  and  J.  E.  Otis,  Jr.    Spaces  375-377. 


Landis  Machine  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — Four-inch  Landis 
pipe  threading  and  cutting  machine;  lj4-in.  Landis  double-head 
pipe  and  nipple  threading  machine ;  Landis  chaser  grinder ;  five 
sizes  of  new  type  of  Landis  automatic  die  heads.  Represented 
by  C.  F.  Meyer,  C.  N.  Kirkpatrick,  F.  C.  Delcher,  G.  A.  Mid- 
dower  and  W.  F.  Ruppert.     Spaces  79-81-83. 

Laughlin-Barney  Machinery  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — New  tube 
shearing  machine.  Represented  by  Harry  Barney,  W.  E.  Am- 
berg,  T.  A.  Oakley  and  H.  C.  Watson.     Space  705. 

Lehman  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Twenty-two  inch 
geared  head  lathe.  Represented  by  L.  A.  Carter  and  P.  Leh- 
man.    Space  92. 

Lehon  Company.  The,  Chicago. — Mule-Hide  plastic  car  roofiing ; 
canvas  car  roofing ;  insulating  paper ;  roll  roofing ;  insulating 
fabric ;  asphalt  shingles ;  miniature  car  model.  Represented  by 
Tom  Lehon,  John  Eipper,  F.  T.  Carpenter  and  E.  A.  Leonard. 
Space  18. 

Lewis-Shepard  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Jacklift  elevating  truck; 
Lewis-Shepard  "stacker"  self-loading  warehouse  trucks;  plat- 
forms for  elevating  trucks.  Represented  bv  G.  E.  Squier  and 
J.  H.  Burwell.     Space  302. 

Libbey  Glass  Manufacturing  Company.  The.  Toledo,  Ohio. — High 
pressure  gage  and  lubricator  glasses ;  bulls-eye  glasses ;  reflex 
gage  glasses;  lantern  globes  and  lenses;  battery  jars.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  A.  Carson.     Spaces  304-306. 

Liberty   Manufacturing   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. — Liberty  loco- 
motive tube  cleaners ;    Lagonda  locomotive   tube  cleaners ;   new 
superheater    flue    cleaner.     Represented   by    H.    A.    Pastre 
and  W.  A.  Darrow.     Space  131. 

Loco  Light  Company,  The.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Headlight  turbo- 
generator in  operation;  headlight  case.  Represented  by  H.  H. 
Tomlinson.  Space  202. 

Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  Chicago.— One  full-sized  firebox 
with  two  complete  Nicholson  thermic  syphons  installed;  one 
working  model  demonstrating  circulation  features  and  the  other 
advantages  gained  by  use  of  Nicholson  thermic  syphons.  Repre- 
sented by  John  L.  Nicholson,  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  CM.  Rogers  and 
Harry  Clewcr,  Jr.     Spaces  382-383-3S4-385. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Full  size  type  "D" 
Duplex  stoker  and  one-third  size  model ;  slope  sheet  coal  pusher. 
Represented  bv  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  J.  J.  Byrne,  O.  B  Capps 
W.  G.  Clark,  A.  C.  Deverell,  H.  B.  Gardner,  J.  T.  Hannahan] 
N.  M.  Lower,  L.  V.  Stevens,  A.  L.  Whipple,  A.  N.  Willsie  and 
H.  C.  Woodbridge.     Spaces  403-405-407. 


Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Reception  booth. 
Space  319. 

Long,   Jr.   Coi  R.    Louisville,   Ky. — Samples  of   rail- 

way paints,  paint  panels;  paint  films.  Represented  by  I 
R,  Long,  Jr.,  Harry  Vissering,  t',.  S.  Turner,  J.  M.  M 
T.  S.  Lemley,  W.  H.  Heckman  and  Samuel  W.  Russell.     Space 

575. 

Lovell  &  Co.,  F.  II.  Arlington,  X.  J. — Lighting  equipment  for 
locomotives,   cars   and  mainten  y;    switch   classifica- 

tion, marker,  signal  and  bridge  lamps.  Represented  bj  A  I). 
Hobbie,  F.  W.  Dressel,  I..  L.  Pollak,  H.  S.  Hoskinson  and  B. 
P.  Claiborne.     Spaces  031-633. 

Lowe  Brothers  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.— -Red  lead  lute;  Metal- 
cote;  signal  enamel;  varnishes;  freight  ear  paints.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  A.  McFarland,  E.  T.  Wade.  George  A.  Barden, 
Langley  Ingraham,  R.  L.  DeArmond,  R.  H.  Blackall.  H.  R. 
Potter  and  D.  K.  Coyle.     Space  629. 

Lunkenheimer  Company,  The.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Valves,  lubri- 
cators, oil  and  grease  cups  and  ether  engineering  appliances. 
Represented  by  \Y.  Morgan  Hood,  W.  W.  Beal,  Andrew  Lau- 
terbach  and  Howard  J.  Evans.     Spaces  313-315. 

MacRae's  Blue  Book  Company,  Chicago. — MacRae's  Blue  Book. 
Represented  by  Thomas  H.  MacRae,  D.  N.  Peirce,  W.  F.  Miller 
and  F.  L.  McCabe.  Space  22. 

McCabe  Manufacturing  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. — Working 
model  flanging  machine  with  flanged  flue  sheets,  heads  and  car 
parts.  Represented  by  red  H  McCabe  and  Hugh  McCabe.  Space 
310. 

McConway  &  Torley  Company,  The,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Car  coup- 
lers ;  quadruple  shear  yokes ;  uncoupling  arrangements  for  pas- 
senger couplers.  Represented  bv  William  McConwav,  Tr.,  Steph- 
en C.  Mason,  I.  H.  Milliken,  J.  J.  Hughes,  W.  H.  Graul  and 
Robert  Huff.    Spaces  501-503-505. 

Machinery,  New  York. — Engineering  publications  as  follows : 
Machinery ;  Machinery's  Handbook,  Encyclopedia,  Books  on 
Shop  Practice,  Library  for  Machinists,  Library  for  Toolmakers, 
Library  for  Designers  and  Draftsmen,  Dollar  Books  and  Fifty 
Cent  Books ;  exhibit  of  machine  tool  advertising.  Represented 
by  Erik  Oberg,  J.  N.  Wheeler  and  Victor  Brook.     Space  360. 

Madison-Kipp  Corporation,  Madison,  Wis. — Locomotive  lubrica- 
tors. Represented  by  Thomas  E.  Coleman  and  William  B. 
Wheeler.    Space  36. 

Mahr  Manufacturing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Mahrvel  riv- 
et forges,  torch,  outfits,  babbitt  furnaces,  spring  furnaces,  cnl- 
orizors,  safety  automatic  shut-off  valves  and  blast  gates;  Maht< 
vac  torch.  Represented  by  W.  M.  Horner,  W.  G.  Barstow, 
R.  B.  Ecker,  W   H.  White  and  J.  L.  Edwards.    Space  134. 

Main  Belting  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Complete  car  lighting 
belt,  belting  and  belt  fasteners.  Represented  by  H.  W.  Lyndall. 
Space  234. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. — Hancock  inspira- 
tors; Hayden  &  Derby  injectors,  ejectors,  high  pressure  valves 
and  oil  cups;  Ashcroft  steam  and  hydraulic  gages;  Consolidated 
safety  valves ;  Tabor  engine  indicators ;  Putnam  double  axle 
lathe,  54-in.  vertical  boring  mill,  48-in.  car  wheel  borer,  and  26- 
in.  by  14-ft.  traverse  shaper ;  two  types  of  Woodward  &  Powell 
24-in.  crank  planers;  Columbia  32-in.,  24-in.  and  16-in.  shapers; 
Snyder  25-in.  and  36-in.  vertical  drills ;  National  wedge  grip 
heading  and  forging  machine,  automatic  hammer  header,  double 
staybolt  cutter,  and  die  sharpener;  electric  rivet  header;  Cone 
Automatic  Machine  Company's  .i!  _.-in.  screw  machine.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  M.  Davis,  P.  M."  Brotherhood,  H.  D.  Carlton,  E.  M. 
Moore,  John  F.  Schurch,  B.  T.  Williston,  C.  H.  Graesser,  Joseph 
Wainwright,  T.  S.  Stephens,  Tohn  Dunn,  W.  C.  Chapman,  J. 
S.  Whalen.  F.  M.  Maley,  Norman  Allderdice,  H.  J.  Hair.  E.  F. 
Winship,  R.  S.  Dean,  L.  E.  Brayton,  L.  A.  Gluckler.  E.  D.  Gar- 
field, Joseph  Bush,  H.  E.  Eddy,  W.  H.  Williston,  J.  Soule 
Smith,  C.  L.  Brown,  P.  H.  Ryan,  J.  C.  Blanton,  James  Briscoe, 
Phillip  G.  Darling,  E.  B.  Crocker  and  O.  W.  Heise.  Spaces  60- 
86,  inclusive. 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Mohair 
plush  for  car  seats.  Represented  by  W.  W.  Melcher  and  A.  B. 
Mason.     Spaces  635-637. 
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Mercury  Manufacturing  Company.  Chicago. — Mercury  twin-three 
tractor;  Mercury'  freight  house  trailer;  motion  pictures  of  "The 
Trackless  Train"  operating  in  railroad  passenger  and  freight 
terminals.  Represented  by  C.  H.  Clare.  J.  S.  Kumkle  and  L.  J. 
Kline.     Space  404. 

Merrill  Company,  Chicago.-  Merco  Nordstrom  plug  valve.  Repre- 
sented by  H.  P.  MacGregor,  Thomas  Jabine  and  Con  fort  E. 
Brown.     Space  164 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation.  New  York. — Materials,  appliances 
and  samples  of  Thermit  welding,  including  a  new  application  of 
Thermit  welding  to  locomotive  superheater  tubes;  specimen  of 
a  section  cut  through  weld  in  a  large  crank  shaft.  Represented 
by  W.  R.  Hulhert.  F.  W.  Cohen,  J.  H.  Deppcler,  H.  D.  Kelley 
and  H.  S.  Mann.    Space  136. 

Midgeley  &  Borrowdale.  Chicago. — Water  coolers  and  niters; 
weather-stripping;  dust  guards;  steel  anil  malleable  iron  cast- 
ings.    Represented  by  S.  W.  Midgeley.     Space  4J 

Midland   Company.   The  South   Milwaukee.   Wis.— Midland,   Wil- 

bern  and  anti-friction  baggage   car   door   hangers;    safety    stop 

for  baggage  car  doors,  Represented  by  C.  P.  Nourse  and  I.  W. 
Davis.     Space  3i2. 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — New 
Symington  wrought  steel  side  frame;  complete  truck  with 
wrought  steel  side  frame;  reproduction  of  Knobbling  furnace 
for  making  charcoal  iron  with  samples  of  lump  bloom  pile,  etc  . 
showing  different  stages  in  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron;  solid 
rolled  steel  pistons  and  piston  center;  rolled  steel  wheels:  tire 
for  cushion  wheels  for  railway  auto-buses;  stone  ties  from  old 
Portage  Railroad  with  cast  iron  rail  chair  and  bolts,  and  section 
of  English  rail  rolled  about  1832.  Represented  by  William 
tsen.  H  E.  Rowe,  lames  Connor,  II  \\  .  Hibsham,  R.  E. 
.  H.  P.  Hubbell,  R.  E.  Dexter.  T.  C.  C.  Holding,  Stuart 
Hazelwood,  Ward  Miller.  I..  B.  Morris.  Walter  Smyth,  A.  C. 
Howell   G.   A.   Richardson.     Spaces  58S 

Milliurn    Company.    Tlu-    Alexander,    Baltimore,    Md.  — Ao 
welding  and  cutting  c>  uipment,  including  acetylene  welding 
erators;  welding  torches;  cutting  torches;  combination  - 
and   cutting   torches:    pre-heat  de    lights    for 

railroad,  repair  and  construction  work.  Represented  by  A.  F. 
Jenkins.  C.  R.  Pollard,  C  I  Mitchell,  E.  P.  Boyer,  G.  B.  Ma- 
lone  and  F.  Knccht.     Space  -17. 

Milwaukee  Tank  Works.   Milwaukee.   Wis      Hand   pump   for  use 
Ji.'ii  tool  hou^e-;  lubricating  and  paint  oil  batter]    tanks 
and  pumps;  power  driven  automatic  barrel  tilling  pump; 
saturating   tank    and    pump.     Represented    b  Davis    and 

Thorn  Space  -;7<i. 

Miner,    W.    II. .    Chicago.     Friction    draft    gears;     side    hearings; 

door   fasteners;  di 
■  !  >'\    A    E    Biddle,   Bi  tdlej    S     fohnson,   < . 
Q.  Lewis,    I    II    Link,  I      I  .   Mc<  uen,    I     R    Mitchell,    I     F. 
nnor,    W.    E.    Robertson,    II     !■'.    Schwartzenberg,    Keith 

Williams.    A     P.    Withal!  \      rohnson 

Railway  App  oration,  Philadelphia,   Pa 

I    hand    hral  i  11     Minich, 

1  ai  •      Mcx  I  U  alt<  i    I     Bui  n ;,   N.   S 

Keni                      rd    Embick,  W.    Harding    Davis   and   John   I.. 

II     I 


checks ;  balanced  starting  valves ;  coal  sprinkler ;  water  gages ; 
cocks;    locomotive    fittings.     Represented    by    Otto    Best, 
I     F.    Farrell,   A.    Kassander,    Richard    Welsh,   William    Wesh, 
William   E.   Brumble  and  W.   D.  Jenkins.     Spaces  578-579. 

National  Boiler  Washing  Company  of  Illinois,  Chicago. — Recep- 
tion booth.  Represented  by  Frederick  A.  Gale,  T.  G.  Dalton  and 
Fred  W.  Gale.     Space  608. 

d  Brake  Company,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N,  Y. — Two  types  of 
Peacock  blind  end  baggage  car  brakes ;  Peacock  freight  car 
and  passenger  car  brakes.  Represented  by  F.  D.  Miller  and 
W.  D.  Brewster.     Space  322. 

National  Car  Wheel  Companv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Arch  plate  A.  R. 
A.  wheels  of  650,  700,  750  and  850  lb.;  new  850-lb.  arch  plate 
reinforced  flange  Star  Special  wheel  for  70-ton  cars;  similar 
wheel  after  five  years'  service  under  car  of  70  tons  capacity. 
Represented  by  J.  II.  Yardley,  J.  S.  Bueknam,  J.  F.  Weisbrod, 
E.  H.  Chapin,  H.  L.  Garvin  and  H.  E.  McClumpha.  Spaces  516- 
518. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company.  The.  Xewark,  N.  J. — Models 
of  car  curtains,  curtain  fixtures  and  rollers;  car  window  fixtures 
including  sash  locks,  balances  and  anti-rattling  devices;  National 
rib  lock  washers.  Represented  by  C.  H.  Loutrel,  J.  Howard 
Horn,  Daniel  Hoyt.  R.  B.  Cardozo,  G.  I.aRue  Masters.  A.  W. 
Preikschat  and  F.  B.  Archibald.     Space  543. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company.  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Couplers;  journal  boxes;  draft  gears;  miscellaneous  railroad 
castings.  Represented  by  T.  W.  Aishton,  A.  I.  Bazelev,  A.  O. 
Buckius,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Byers.  R.  W.  Chambers.  W.  E.  Coffin,  E.  H. 
Schmidt,  E.  H.  Fathaucr,  C.  Garspar.  II  W.  Gilbert,  J.  H. 
lascha,  C.  H.  Krakatt.  H.  T.  Krakau.  E.  V.  Sihler,  1.  A.  Slater, 
S.  L.  Smith.  F.  K.  I.evake.  W.  C.  Lewis.  < ).  \V.  I.oomis.  G.  V. 
Martin,  H.  L.  Mausk.  C.  H.  MeCrea.  B.  Nields,  G.  R.  Rasmus- 
sen,  F.  Snyder,  II.  L.  Spence,  E.  O.  Warner  and  L.  S.  Wright. 
Spaces  613-615. 

National  Railway     Appliance    Company,     New     York. — Reception 
th.     Represented    bj     B      \.    Hegeman,    Ir.,   W.   C.   Lincoln, 
Charles   C.   Castle.   W.   C.    Peters,   Fred   C.  J.  Dell,  Harold  A. 
Hegeman  ami  R.  I!.  MacDonald.    Spac 

National   Railway    I'  -       maker  radial 

and  vertical  firedoors.     Represented  by  Jay  G.  Robinson  and  E. 
J.  Gunnison.     Space  E. 

National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa — Reception  booth. 
Spaces  546-547. 

Nazel   Engineering  &   Machine  Works,   Philadelphia.    Pa 
motor  driven  air  hammer.    Represented  by  Ralph  W.  Nazel  and 
C.  H.  W  .i'  kei  nagel,    Space  73. 

Neville  Lubricator  O  mpany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Lubricator  for  air 

pumps.     Represented  by  Louis  W.  Garratt.     Space 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works.  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Crank 
planing  machine;  continuous  milling  machine.  Represented  by 
X.  1'    I  li  yd,  R    '  d  W.  B.  Ziel  I  *13. 

New    York    Air    Brake    Company.    New    York.      Samples    of   new 

centrifugal   air   pump  strainet  tig   lubricator. 

Represented  by  Scott  R.  1 1 

X.  W  Lyon,  B   Hyanes  and  N    \  Campbell 

Nicini   I  >ent,  deodorant,  disinfectant  and 

■    bottles  and  !  bj    II.  R    Millard 

and  J,  J.  McCarthy 

Niles  Bemenl  Pond   Company,   Ni  New  type  turret  tool 

for  wheel  lathes;  new  32  in   shaper  for  driving  U>x  work; 

new  \      B     P     Ri 

small  tools     Represented  bj  William  G   Fla 

lv  II 

\     O.,    B  wering 

ind  wrecking 
I  j  ted  by  H.  A    Not  t  m,  F. 

1     C,  rmli    ,  G    R    I  aw,  C    II.  Smith.  Ir.,  R    l>    Bat<  s  and  W. 

R    I. 

mpany,    The,    South     Norwalk,    Conn. — 

I  by  I      I      I'homp- 
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Nuttall  Company.  R  D..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Heat  treated  gearing 
and  miscellaneous  parts  tot  various  applications;  BP  treated 
gearing  for  electrified  steam  road-.  Represented  by  J.  E.  Mul- 
len and  R.  F.  Fiske.     Space  94. 


Okadee  Company.  Inc..  The.  Chicago. — Blow-off  valves;  blower 
valves:  water  glass  protectors;  tender  hose  couplers;  automatic 
cylinder  cocks ;  automatic  drain  valves ;  reflex  water  gages ; 
model  of  Okadee  front  end  binge.  Represented  by  A.  G.  Hol- 
lingshead.  G.  S.  Turner.  W.  H.  Hcckman  and  J.  M.  Monroe. 
Space  573. 

Okonite  Company,  The,  Passaic,  N.  J  — Rubber  covered  wires  and 
cables  for  railroad  service ;  varnished  cambric  covered  wires 
and  cables;  insulating  tapes.  Represented  by  W.  R.  Van  Steen- 
burgh,  F.  J.  White  and  J.  1).  Underbill.     Space  538. 

Oldham  &  Son  Company,  George,  Baltimore,  Md — Pneumatic 
riveting,  chipping  and  scaling  hammers,  foundry  rammers,  jam 
riveters,  holders-on,  and  accessories.  Represented  by  H.  J. 
Bannister.  R.  W.  Nelson,  J.  T.  Biles,  P.  J.  Christy,  F.  W.  Gau 
and  F.  R.  Fraser.     Space  320. 

Oliver  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis.  Mo. — Plugs 
and  receptacles ;  train  line  connectors ;  headlight  switches ; 
tender  signal  lamps ;  portable  hand  lamps ;  cab  light  fixtures ; 
classification  and  marker  lamps ;  flexible  conduit  couplings ; 
safety-first  switches ;  miscellaneous  wiring  devices ;  terminal 
and  junction  boxes.  Represented  by  J.  A.  Amos  and  W.  A. 
Ross.     Space  316. 

O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago. — Multiplate  globe,  an- 
gle, check  and  special  locomotive  valves;  Multiplate  Dullex 
blowoff  cocks;  Perfection  gage  cocks  and  water  glass  drains; 
driver  brasses;  engine  castings;  journal  bearings.  Represented 
by  Thomas  O'Malley,  J.  N.  Gallagher,  J.  M.  Pigott,  A.  W. 
Lemme  and  J.  E.  Brown.     Space  133. 

Otis  Automatic  Train  Control,  Inc.,  Spokane.  Wash. — Automatic 
train  and  speed  control;  automatic  brake  setting  valves  and 
train  line  on  small  engine ;  ramp  for  operating  brake  setting 
valves  automatically.  Represented  by  A.  F.  Gammond.  John 
T.  Dickinson,  A.  L.  Gesche,  George  Schweitzer  and  R.  C.  Miller. 
Space  706. 

Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  Chicago. — Oxy-acetylene 
equipment.  Represented  by  M.  C.  Beymer,  R.  R.  Browning, 
G.  M.  Crownover,  Fred  Gardner,  H.  V.  Gigandet,  F.  C.  Hasse, 
O.  D.  Hays.  William  Hogan,  William  Leighton,  A.  N.  Lucas, 
J.  P.  McWilliams,  C.  B.  Moore.  C.  M.  Mendenhall,  R.  Rivett, 
E.  S.  Richardson,  L.  C.  Ryan,  H.  W.  Schulze,  George  Thomp- 
son and  A.  W.  Whiteford.     Space  2. 


Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Page  Armco 
welding  rods  and  electrodes ;  Page  Armco  signal  bond  wires, 
line  wire  and  strand;  wire  mesh  for  refrigerator  car  construc- 
tion; panel  partitions  for  store  and  stock  rooms.  Represented 
by  \V.  T.  Kyle,  C.  A,  McCune,  W.  H.  Bleeclcer  and  E.  L. 
Schaeffer.     Spaces  305-307. 

Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Company,  New  York. — Water  softening 
tanks ;  boiler  feedwater  treatment.  Represented  by  Fred  O. 
Paige,  Lucius  A.  Fritze  and  C.  B.  Flint.     Space  358. 

Pantasote  Company,  The,  New  York. — Agasote  panels,  wainscoting, 
ceilings,  roofs;  Pantasote  artificial  leather.  Represented  by 
John  M.  High,  William  Anderson  and  William  A.  Lake.  Space 
400. 

Parish  &  Bingham  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Pressed  steel 
car  parts.  Represented  by  P.  O.  Krehbiel  and  C.  E.  Meyer. 
Space  D. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.— Samples  of  genuine 
charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  for  locomotive  boilers ;  sample  of 
Parkesburg  iron  tube  removed  after  42  years  of  continuous 
service.  Represented  by  II.  A.  Beale,  Jr.,  George  Thomas,  3rd. 
W.  II.  S.  Bateman,  I.  R.  Wetherald,  G.  W.  Denyven,  R  J. 
Sheridan,  J.  F.  Wiese,  G.  H.  Woodroffe,  W.  P.  Canby  and  G.  A. 
Cardwcll.    Space  388. 

Paxton-Mitchell  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. — Metallic  piston  rod  and 
valve  stem  packing.  Represented  by  James  L.  Paxton,  E.  L. 
Chollman,  J.  J.  Keliher  and  W.  S.  Murrian.    Space  533. 

Peerless  Machine  Company,  Racine,  Wis. — Peerless  6-in.  by  6-in. 
universal    and    plain    metal    sawing    machines;    13-in.    by    16-in. 


plain  metal  sawing  machine.     Represented  by   K.  T.  Ingalls  and 
Charles  Rasmussen.     Space  215. 

Pels  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Henry.  New  York. — Universal  punch,  plate,  shear, 
bar,  angle,  tee,  beam  and  channel  cutter;  combined  punch,  split- 
ting shear,  bar,  angle  and  tee  cutter;  gate  shear ;  double  ended  bar 
and  angle  shear ;  single  ended  coping  machine.  Represented  bv 
R.  W.'McPhee,  T.  C.  Stcrnblad  and  C.  A.  Miller.  Spaces  122- 
124-126-128. 

Perm  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Creighton.  Pa. — "Lewis"  staybolt. 
engine  bolt  and  chain  iron,  hollow  staybolt  iron  and  double  re- 
fined iron.  Represented  by  Charles  J.  Nieman  and  Wenman  A. 
Hicks.     Space  552. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company,  Reading,  Pa. — Con- 
solidation type  locomotive ;  Pacific  type  locomotive ;  hopper 
car ;  passenger  coach.     Space  on  exhibit  track. 

Pilliod  Company.  The  .  New  York. — Baker  locomotive  valve  gear: 
sentinel  low  water  alarm.  Represented  by  Burton  Mudge,  J.  J. 
Donovan.  William  McGee,  R.  H.  Weatherly  and  Harry  Snyder. 
Spaces  576-577. 

Pilot  Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. — Pilot  packing  for  various 
uses;  Ripken  automatic  steam  drifting  valve.  Represented  by 
Joseph  Sinkler  and  Robert  Sinkler.     Space  542. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Reception 
tooth.  Represented  by  H.  V.  Seth,  John  Allison  and  E.  R. 
Williams.     Space  168. 

Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Sne~ial1v  de- 
signed compression  testing  machine  for  testing  samples  of  sand 
and  cement  in  compression;  specially  designed  brass  molds  for 
making  test  specimens  used  bv  the  machine.  Represented  bv 
Jam-s  Milliken,  A.  R.  Ellis.  H.  B.  Lauderbaugh,  H.  W.  Bate's 
and  H.  M.  Wey.     Space  33. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  The,  New  York. — Poc':et  List 
of  Railroad  Officials.  Represented  by  J.  Alexander  Brown.  Har- 
old A.  Brown  and  Charles  L.  Dinsmore.    Outside  of  space  5. 

Porter-Richards  Machinery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Cisco 
18-in.  lathe;  Clark  portable  electric  drills,  reamers,  screw  drivers, 
toolpost  grinders,  hand  and  suspended  surface  grinders ;  Clark 
electrically  driven  drill  presses  and  emery  grinders;  Sweetland 
lathe  chucks.  Represented  by  S.  G.  Porter,  E.  I.  Porter  and  J. 
R.  Richards.     Space  75. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Yitralite  railway  enamel 
system.  Represented  by  J.  P.  Gowing  and  E.  L.  Georger.  Space 
521. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  New  York. — Reception  booth.  Rep- 
resented by  N.  S.  Reeder.  J.  F.  MacEnulty,  C.  E.  Postlethwaite, 
K.  C.  Gardner,  H.  H.  Gilbert,  C.  C.  Clark.  J.  G.  Morrissey,  F. 
1..  Johnson,  H.  S.  Hammond,  J.  S.  Turner,  W.  H.  Wilkinson. 
C.  H.  Jackman,  J.  T.  Markham,  J.  F.  Streib,  H.  P.  Hoffstot. 
and  F.   O.   Schramm.     Spaces  545  and  601. 

Princeton  Foundry  &  Supply  Company,  Princeton,  W.  \"a. — Per- 
fection cone  stove  sand  drier.  Represented  by  C.  J.  Hiity  and  W. 
H.  Golden.     Space  163. 

Production  Machine  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. — Cylindrical 
(centerless  feed)  polishing  machine;  automatic  flat  polisher: 
combined  d:sk  grinder,  surfacer  and  polisher;  Miller  &  Crown- 
ingshield  hand  millers:  I".  O.  We'.ls  Company  broaching  tools, 
taps,  dies  and  screw  plates.  Represented  bv  W.  S.  Howe  and 
A.  H.  Behnke.     Space  103-105. 

Pugh,  Inc.,  Job  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Augers  and  bits ;  hollow 
mortising  chisels.  Represented  by  M.  H.  Fussell,  Jr.  and  E. 
T.  Wade.     Space  E. 

Pyle-National  Company,  Chicago. — Turbo-generators;  cast  alumi- 
num cases,  complete  with  reflectors  and  focusing  device;  Armco 
iron  headlight  cases;  back-up  lamps;  steam  turbine;  10-in.  port- 
able lamp;  switch  engine  headlight  case;  adjustable  flood  and 
searchlights;  fan;  Nonglare  and  crystal  glass  reflectors;  10-in. 
flood  light.  Represented  by  R.  C.  Vilas,  J.  Will  Johnson,  Wil- 
liam Miller.  T.  P.  McGinnis,  Crawford  P.  McGinnis,  George  E. 
Haas.  R.  L.  Kilker,  L.  H.  Steger  and  Walter  Smith.  Spaces 
602-604-606. 


Racine    Tool    &    Machine    Company,    Racine,    Wis. — New    Racine 
Junior  metal  cutting  machine ;  high  speed  metal  cutting  machine 
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with  three-speed  attachment:  heavy  duty  metal  cutl 
ne  high  spet  d 

i  Rein- 
hardt  and  Thorns 

Railroad  Herald.  Tl  m  booth.     R 

ted  '  • 

Railw  mpany,  St.  1 

k    holders:    spiral    p  "iron 

iii  Rcp- 

H           ind  Sterling   I  I  Space 

pany,     The.     I 
! 
tave  Bluemel,     Space  561. 

Railway     Put  ines.    Repre- 

:  by  Edward  Wray  and  H.  B.  Kirkland.     S] 

Railway  Review.  Chicago,  III.     Copies  of  Railway  Review.     Rep- 
ted  by  Harold  A.  Smith, 
Willard   A.   Smith,    t..   G.    Plant   and    I.   E.   Gou 

12-14. 

Railw.!  I        <  ompany,   New   Y01 

covering    ration    of    Edison 

-<■  battery  cars      Represented  by  L.   Klopman  and   F    X. 
Koziell 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  The  Columbus,  Ohio. — Receptioi 
booth  Represented  by  F.  E.  Symons,  I'..  C.  Hanna,  C.  S.  Rea, 
and  Charles  P.  King.     E 

Readii                      mpany,     Reading,     Pa.— Full  weight    genuine 

wrought  iron  pipe;  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes;  genuine  wrought 

iron  railway  signal  pipe,  nipples  and  couplin:  ted   hv 
Samuel  L.  Shober,  Jr.     Space  228. 

pany,    Worcester,    Mass.     Reed-Prentice    high 

;  d    lathe   with  apron,   pear  box   and   head- 

stock  units;   14-in.  new  type  cone  head  fathi  ;  4-ft.  arm 
rfril!  d   by    F.   W.    Mi  IniM. .    F,    I  I     Hoagland,    1. 

A.  Beii-m.  F.  K.  Hendrickson  and  1'.  K.  Dayton      Spaces  88-90. 

impan) .    Inc..    The.    New    Y.irk. 
•i.itic    train    control    devices;    animated    technical    dl 
of  the  train  control  devices.     Represented  by  .1.  Beaumi 
I".  .1.  Lepreau.    Spa 

Republic   Iron  &  Steel  Company.   Youngstown,  Ohi 

nti  •!    bj    \Y.    B.    Topping    and    W,    II     0 
517. 

1  incinnati,   Ohio     I  ii 
cutting  guns.    Ri  |  i     K    DeBus  and   I    M    i 

513. 

tor  ( 'ompany,  Ltd.,  Sarnia   i 

and   air    pip  |    and    freight 

•id   by    lohn   W.    Roberts,   Thon 

and  William   E,   Saylor 

1     '  •      I       Math- 

1 


Ryerson  &   Son,  Joseph  T.,  Chicago. — Rycrson-Conradson  motor 

en  engine  lathe;  Ryerson  ii  idel;  Ryerson-Lennox 

rotar  nnox  rotary  splitting  shear 

>s    hollow    staybolts;    Ulster   iron 

Represented  by  .1.  P.  Moses,  H.  T.  Bradley,  A.  G.   Moler,  E. 

W.  Kavanaugh,  C.  F.  Barton  and  John  Craigie.     Space   132. 

Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York.— Car  light- 
ing equipment  (electric  and  Pintsch)  ;  batteries  and  lighting 
fixtures;  electric  fans,  water  coolers  and  water  heaters.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  L.  Conwell.  W.  L.  Garland,  }.  II.  Rodger,  R.  II. 
liar  Mills,   11.   K.  Wil- 

Si  Ott,  J.   H.  Henry.  L.  W.   Sipley,  G.  E.   Hulse  and  L. 
Space  on   stairway   platform,   Aquarium   Court. 

npany,  Chicago  quick-acting  blower  valves; 

ets ;  water  columns,' 
Kenn  Represented  b)   George  II.  Sargent  and  L. 

hultz.     Space  600. 

r  Equipment  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Schaefer  truck- 
lever  connections,  drop  forged  truck  levers  and  hrake  rod 
jaws;  collapsible  stake  pocket-.  Represented  by  F.  V  Barbey, 
II.  1 1  I1  Tin.  S.  M.  Hindman,  J.  C.  Little,  Frederic  Schaefer 
and  I  Space  511. 

'.   Inc..   William.    Philadelphia,    I'a. — Locomotive   in- 
irs;  locomotive  valves  and  annular  disk 

boiler    check;    loco  ;    locomotive    hpiler 

tester.  Represented  by  John  D.  McClintock,  James  R.  New, 
Phillip  E  Raymond,  Edward  L.  Holljes  and  Charles  T.  Wilson. 
Space  627. 

Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Company,  New  York.— Corrugated  car  roof 
sections;  Sharon  Brute  trailers;  Bluenose  hand  trucks;  Bear- 
cat   dollies;    Sharon    pressed    steel    caster;    Sharon    pressed    steel 

wheel.  Represented  bj  C.  K.  Strausbaugh,  II.  F.  Ziegler,  H. 
W.   Torry  and   R.   B,   Reid.     Spar,    232. 

Sherritt  &  Stoer  Company,  Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Hen.! 

I  lathe  and  other  machine  tools.  Represented  hv  M.  A 
Sherritt.  P.  A.  Rebok,  II.  M.  Shaw.  J.  C.  Carlton  and  G.  A. 
Ebelhare.     Space  109. 

Silumite  Products  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Silumite  paint 
for  iron  and  steel.  Represented  bj  David  V.  Ault  and  George  N 
\nh      Space  502. 

Simmons  Boardman    Publishing   ("mpany,    New   York.— Railway 

Age;     Railway     Mechanical     Engineer;     Railway     Maintenance 
Engineer;    Marine    Engineering    and    Shipping    Age:    Railway 
trical   Engineer;  Th  ar  Builders'  Cyclo- 

pi  dia ;     Loi  :-  i :      Shipbuilding      Cycli  i 

Maintenance  of  Way  Cyclopedia:  Material  Handling  Cyclo- 
pedia; books  on  transportation  subjects  Represented  bj  s  0 
Dunn.   R.   V.   Wright.   A.   F.    Stuebing,    R     E    Thayer,   C.   B. 

Peck,   C.   N.   W  ii  W Iward,   R.  C. 

Augur,  i     .1    Corse,  F    V\     I  '■    G    Lyne,  A.  E    Ortling- 

I      \    Rehm,  E     \    Simmons,  1     B,  Sherman,  C.  R.  Mills, 

mpson,   1     C.  Koch,   R    II.  Smith.  J     M.   Rutherford. 

II     I      Burrhus,  George  Slate.   II.   B.   Bolander,   E    A.   Lundy, 

i    i      \niii  i  .mi.  i  ■  ill    Know  Ii 

Cm  tie.     S] 

lid  and 
tal  cutting  saws;  wood  cutting  saw-;  planer 
machine   kti 

D.     Baldwin    and    Spencer     Pal 

Reception    I 

W.I  II     I       Hi  ut 

I  17. 

Smith    I  Adjustable   1  mpany,   The.   ( Ihi- 

iblc    huh    pla: 

bj    \  w  ill  Johnson  and  '     IV  Mc<  iinni 

I.  1  ■:>!  S    i     Watkins. 

undi  ■    .\    Mai  hir  Philadelphia, 

Soutl  Sue  welder ;  Lu-hing 
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hydraulic  spring  banding  press  and  continuous 
furnace   mechanism.     Represented    by   \V.    II.    Harman,    F.    G. 
inz,  G.   H.  Case,   W.  A.   Lacke,  W.   L   DeLaney,   V.  U. 
Kepler,  S.  Boiling  and  J.  T.  Lee.     Space  135. 

Stafford  Roller  Bearing  Car  Truck  Corporation,  Lawton,  Mich. 

Standard  M.  C.  B.  arch-bar  type,  40.000  lb.  capacity  truck, 
equipped  with  Stafford  roller  bearings  (shown  in  motion)  and 
journal  boxes.  Michigan  Central  80,000  lb.  capacity  box  car. 
with  trucks  equipped  for  the  pasl  20  months  with  Stafford 
n>lli  i  ices.     Represented  by  L.  K.  Staf- 

ford and  O.  F.  Pai  206  and  on  exhibit  track. 

Standard  Car  Truck  Comparty,  Chicago. — Barber  lateral  motion 
truck  device;  Barber  roller  side  bearings;  Barber  universal 
coupler  carrying  iron.  Represent  -1  by  L.  W.  Barber,  James 
T.  Milner,  F.  L.  Barber  and  E.  \\  .  Webb.     Space  510. 

Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York. — Various  types  of  Ses- 
sions-Standard  friction  draft  gears  and  Laughlin  roller  side 
bearings.  Represented  by  A.  1'.  Dennis,  W.  Eckles  and  E.  G. 
Goodwin.     Space  500. 

Standard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
New  type  of  short-headroom  monorail  electric  hoist  of  two 
to  three  tons  capacity.  Represented  by  H.  S.  Valentine,  E.  C. 
Roop  and  P.  G.  Basehore.    Space  73. 

Standard  Forgings  Company,  Chicago. — Stanforge  friction  draft 
gear ;  Stanforge  forged  steel  yoke ;  standard  A.  R.  A.  journal 
box  wedges ;  drop  forged  steel  center  plates.  Represented  by 
E.  W.  Richer,  O.  L.  DeLano  and  M.  A.  Metzger.     Space  535. 

Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Murphy  roofs, 
carlines,  running  board  extensions,  steel  ends,  release  rigging, 
centering  device ;  hopper  doors ;  National  side  door.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  P.  Murphy,  A.  A.  Frank,  S.  G.  Rea,  George 
Cooke,  A.  C.  Murphy.  G.  G.  Gilpin.  A.  G.  Bancroft,  V.  E. 
Sisson  and  T.  J.  Cralley.     Spaces  426-428. 

Steele  Fabricating  Corporation,  The.  Michigan  City,  Ind. — Photo- 
graphs and  descriptive  matter  of  Stefco  ready-to  erect  struc- 
tural steel  buildings  for  industrial  purposes.  Represented  by 
A.  C.  McGuire,  George  C.  Jones  and  C.  K.  Drury.     Space  42. 

Stone-Franklin  Company,  New  York. — Standard  single  battery  car 
lighting  equipment  (running  exhibit)  ;  detail  parts  of  equipment. 
Represented  by  R.  G.  Coburn,  J.  L.  Hays,  C.  E.  Walker,  W.  L. 
Grav,  H.  D.  Rohman,  R.  E.  Gallagher  and  R.  Gerrard.  Space 
406. 

Stowell  Company,  The,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. — Wilbern  adjust- 
able door  hangers  for  warehouses  and  factory  doors.  Repre- 
sented by  I.  W.  Davis.     Space  332. 

Street,  Clement  F..  Greenwich,  Conn. — Street  locomotive  starter. 
Represented  by   Clement  F.   Street.     Space  167. 

Stucki  Company,  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Frictionless  side  bearings; 
side  bearing  testing  machine;  side  bearing  after  eight  years' 
continuous  service  under  100-ton  car.  Represented  by  A.  Stucki, 
A.  B.  Severn  and  W.  C.  Hansen.    Space  539. 

Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.- — 
Turbo-generator;  standard  locomotive  headlight;  cast  metal 
headlight;  cast  metal  cab  lamp  fittings;  Sunbeam  airtight  head- 
light. Represented  by  F.  W.  Edmonds,  W.  T.  Manlogue  and 
J.  Henry  Schroeder.     Spaces  321-323. 

Superheater  Company,  The,  New  York. — Stationary  superheater ; 
marine  superheater;  exhaust  steam  injector;  pyrometer;  closed 
type  feedwater  heater;  cab  heater  coil;  system  of  superheater 
unit  repairs.  Represented  by  G.  L.  Bourne,  F.  S.  Schaff,  G.  E. 
Ryder.  R.  M.  Ostermann,  C.  H.  True,  H.  B.  Oatlev,  R.  R. 
Porterficld,  C.  A.  Brandt,  W.  A.  Buckbee  and  Bard  Browne. 
Spaces  422-424. 

Superior  Steel  Castings  Company,  Chicago.— Steel  and  malleable 
iron  car  castings.  Represented  by  S.  E.  Doster  and  W.  R.  Gil- 
more.    Space  38. 

Swan  son  Automatic  Flange  Luhricator  Company,  The,  Denver, 
Colo. — Automatic  flange  lubricator ;  air-pump  piston  swab  nut 
lock.  Represented  by  O.  W.  Swanson  and  A.  T.  Arthur.  Space 
166. 

Swind  Machinery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Gray  36-in.  max- 
imum service  planer;   Bradford  26-in.  geared  head  lathe;  Fos- 


dick  4- ft.  radial  drilling  machine;  Xo.  121  Baker  boring  and 
drilling  machine.  Represented  by  L.  II.  Swind.  II.  Wright,  G. 
Helling,  William  J.  Powers  and  R.  W.  Burk.     Space  51. 

Symington   Company,   The   T.   H..   New   York. — Freight  and  pas- 

r  car  journal  luxes;  wrought  steel  truck  bolster;  wrought 

upler;  Farlow  draft  attachments. 

Repri  I  .    H.    Symington,    C.    J.    Symington,    LeRoy 

Kramer.  D.  S.  Barrows,  R.  II.  Gwaltney,  T.  C.  deRosset,  I.  O. 

Wright,  A.  H.  West...).  H.  K.  Smith,  A.  W.  Brown,    C.    R. 

Naylor,  I  hues  Sparks  and  H.  W.  White,  Jr.    Spaces  570  571. 

Talmage  Mann  fat  hiring  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Tal- 
mage  system  ashpan  cleaner;  Talmage  ratchet  hand  brake;  Tal- 
mage grease  cup  ;  Talmage  blow-off  valve  ;  Talmage  steam  chest ; 
Talmage  cylinder  lubricating  drifting  valves;  Cleveland  low 
water  alarm.  Represented  by  Frank  M.  Roby,  II.  B.  Thurston, 
and  Alfred  F.  Letherer.     Spaces  354-355-356-357. 

Torchweld  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. — Torchweld  non-flash 
oxy-acetylene  cutting  and  welding  equipment.  Represented  by 
W.  A.  Slack  and  A.  F.  Dillon.    Space  E. 

Tuco  Products  Corporation.  New  York. — Flexolith  plastic  compo- 
sition car  flooring;  National  standard  treated  roofiing  canvas; 
National  and  Universal  trap  doors  and  locks ;  Resisto  hair  felt 
insulation ;  Tucork  mineral  insulation  for  car  floors ;  Rockwul 
jacket  insulation;  Imperial  car  screens;  Royal  adjustable  shoe 
car  screens ;  Eclipse  deck  sash  ratchets.  Represented  by  David 
W.  Pye,  Frank  N.  Grigg,  Thomas  L.  Miller,  R.  F.  O'Leary, 
George  Hricovsky,  James  C.  Coleman  and  Frank  A.  Barbey. 
Space  628. 

Underwood  Corporation,  H.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Locomotive 
boring  bar  for  cylinders  and  valve  chambers ;  circular  planer 
tool  for  locomtive  driving  boxes ;  portable  valve  seat  rotary 
planer  ;  locomotive  cylinder  and  dome  facing  machine  ;  locomotive 
crank  pin  turning  machine;  link  or  curve  planer  attachment; 
flue  cleaner ;  3-hp.  vertical  engine.  Represented  by  George  A. 
Graham,  George  C.  Flannigan  and  W.  Weidermann.  Spaces 
379-381. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago. — Cardwell  friction  draft 
gear  type  "G,"  classes  11-A.  25-A  and  11A  Duplex.  Represen- 
ted by  J.  R.  Cardwell,  L.  T.  Canfield,  H.  Barnard,  J.  W.  Hatha- 
way, J.  E.  Tarelton,  W.  G.  Krauser,  C.  J.  Gorman,  F.  E. 
Schmitz  and  J.  A  .King.    Spaces  413-415. 

Lmion  Metal  Products  Company,  Chicago. — See  Standard  Railway 
Equipment   Company. 

Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Re- 
ception booth.  Represented  by  L.  G.  Woods,  A.  C.  Woods,  A. 
Pancoast,  D.  R.  Warfield,  F.  E.  Schaeffer,  W.  L.  Jeffries  and 
J.  W.  Chandler.    Space  553. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — USL  car 
lighting  equipment ;  car  lighting  generator  with  shaft  drive ; 
USL  Plante  type  storage  battery ;  USL  regulator  panel :  USL 
200  and  300-ampere  portable  arc  welders.  Represented  by  H. 
A.  Matthews,  W.  L.  Bliss,  W.  A.  Turbayne,  E.  Bauer  and  O.  R. 
Hildebrant.     Space  338. 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — King 
metallic  packing;  King  cylinder  cock;  King  grease  plug;  King 
sanders ;  Leach  track  sanders ;  Gcllmar  bell  ringer.  Represen- 
ted by  Elliott  Curtiss,  R.  A.  Light,  L.  B.  Miller,  R.  R.  Wells, 
J.  T.  Luscombe,  J.  S.  Mace  and  H.  E.  Hyslop.    Spaces  566-567. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York. — Mechanical  rubber 
goods;  packings;  hard  rubber  train  lighting  battery  jars  and 
accessories.  Represented  by  G.  A.  Gardner,  A.  B.  Means,  F.  E. 
Dodson,  Thomas  Plunkett,  W.  B.  Wise  and  M.  P.  Junkin. 
Space  7. 

Universal  Boring  Machine  Company,  Hudson,  Mass. — Original 
Tri-Way  universal  (horizontal)  boring  machine;  universal  pre- 
cision level.    Represented  by  Donald  C.  Watson.     Space  77. 

Universal  Draft  Gear  Attachment  Company,  Chicago. — Reinforc- 
ing draft  arms ;  Rivles  yokes ;  keyed  yokes ;  riveted  type  of 
yokes ;  tandem  draft  castings ;  draft  lugs ;  hand  brake  attach- 
ments. Represented  by  C.  J.  Nash,  C.  C.  Kinsman,  H.  I.  Wrig- 
ley  and  H.  E.  Bartsch.     Space  515. 

Universal  Packing  &  Service  Company,  Chicago. — Spring  journal 
packing.  Represented  by  J.  P.  Landreth,  G.  H.  Green,  W.  H. 
Davis  and  T.  P.  Williams.     Space  501. 
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Vanadium  All  impany,  Latrobe,  Pa. — Samples  of  high 

d,  alloy  and  carbon  -  Rep- 

\\  illiam    R.   Man.   A.   F.   Chilcott,   H 

Vm<  rica,    New    York.-  Ferro-Vanad- 
ium .  rmalized   carbon   vanadium   steel 

by  The  Eri 
rporation.     Represented   by    Merrill   G. 
Morris  and  Charles  F.  Fritz.     Space  5. 

Van   Dorn  Coupler  matic  couplers    ]<■ 

ted  by  .1.  McWilliam  Stone.    Spai 

Company,  In 
car  heating;  locomotive  specialties  for  train  heating, 
including   pressure   reducing   valves;   verticil 

ir  heating;  flexible  metallic  steam  conduits  for  pas- 
couplers;  end  train  pipe  valves;   steam 
:  water  heating  systems;  auxiliary  heat- 

Buker,  R.  P.  Cooley.  N.  F,  Burns,  W.  L.  Garland, 
Pur.lv.   H.    F.    Lowman,    F    F.   Coggin    E.   A.    Russell,   E.   E. 
Smith.  1     II    Gillick,  1.    B.  Rhodes,  C.  E.  Lowell,  P.  B.  Parks, 
H.  D  208-210-212  214-216. 

Verona   Tool   Works.    Pittsburgh,    Pa.  —  Railroad   jacks;   m 
ical   department    to,, Is;    track    tools;    track    levels;    rail    spl 
nut  locks.     Represented  by   E.  Woodings,  John   S.  Wincrantz, 
\Y.    W.    Gl  I..    Laiighlin    and    William    F.    Hart. 

Siae 

Vissering  &  <  H  irry,   Chicago. — Viloco  lead   lined   Sand- 

ers; Leach  type  sanders;  Viloco  bell  ringers;  Vil  co  duplex 
engineers'  valve;  Viloco  bell  ringer  throttle  valve;  Viloco  un- 
coupling levi  i';  Viloco  rail  washer;  Viloco  port- 
able cylinder  head  cent  metallic  pi  ;  valve 
packing.  Represented  by  Harry  Vissering,  G.  S.  Turner, 
W.  H,  Heckman  and  J.  M.  Monroe.    Space  574 

Walworth     Manufacturing  Boston,     M 

Walv  n    wrench;    Kewanee    unions    and    specialties; 

Walv 

Hamilton,  H.  S    Patterson,  11    C,  G Iwin  and  W.  P. 

Kerr.    Space  412. 

Waugh 

with  auxiliary  ;  plat  ntering 

ight  car  truck  sprin:  I     M.  Waugh, 

H.  T.  Rowley  and  C.  E.  Combs,     Space  612. 

'a.  -Car 
lers;  drill  chuck  for  salvag- 
by  William  H.  Strauss,  R. 
11.  Stickcls.     Space  172 

;    san- 

em    rat 

1'.  William 

I  Sterling  II.  Campbell.     5 
mpany,  New 

driven 

W,  W  ildin,  S.  G    D 

I    B    Wrigl  ■ 

H,    \ 

i   r 

!■    I    i  unit  ngham,  1 1    1 1 

■ 

■ 

F.  W, 

■  d.  W 


W.   Reddie.   R.  J.  Ross,  E.  F.   Sells,  W.  R.  Stinemetz,   N.  W. 
r,  A.  D.    Turner.  F.  M.  Wise  and  F,  E.  Wvnne.     Spaces 
21-23-25-27-29-96-98-100 

Wheel  Truing  Brake  Shoe  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Abrasive 
brake  shoes.  Represented  by  I.  M.  Griffin  and  F.  F.  Griffin. 
Space  507. 

American  Locomotive  Sander  Company,  Roanoke,  Va. — 
Graham-White  Perfect  sandcr  with  new  operating  valve.  Re- 
presented  by  James  FrarrU  and  W.  L.  Ranson.     Space  209. 

White  Company,  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Gasoline  rail  cars. 
Represented  by  O.  M.  Crotty  and  D.  B.  Bugg.     Space  709. 

Whiting  Corporation,  Harvey,  III.  -Model  of  locomotive  hoist  and 
crane  trolley;  photographs,  dra-  presented  by  R.  H. 

Bourne  and  A.   H    McDougall.     Spaces  359-361 

n  Company,  J.  M..  Norfolk,  Va. — Simplex  reverse  gear. 
Represented  by  J.  M.  Widgeon  and  A.  W.  Calcott   Space  709. 

Wilbert  Manufacturing  Company.  Chicago. —  Piston  rod  lubrica- 
tor.    Represented  by    I.  J.   McCarthy.     Space  318. 

Willard    Storage    Battery    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. — Standard 

two-compartment  unit  in  rubber  jars,  with  parts;  special  panel 

ng  plate  details;  railway  ealed  glass  and  hard 

rubber  jar  types.  ries.    Represented  by 

A.   E.    Ilarrold  and   Louis   Sears.     Space  34. 

Williams    Tool     Corporation.    Erie,     Pa.— Power    pip;    threading 
machines  with  new  Williams  patent  receding  die  head.     Repre- 
I   by   Leslie   S.   Hall.     Space  226. 

Wilson-Imperial  Company.  Newark.  N.  J.— Imperial  interior  and 
exterior  car  cleaners,  Remove  rine  plush  cleaner;  re-dyes :  Im- 
perial process  for  cleaning  and  re-dyei"*  plush  seats  and  backs 
and  pantasote  shades  and  curtains.  Represented  by  Frank  Shcr- 
ritt,  D.  J.  Giles.  C.  A.  Beaumont  and  Joseph  Kempt.     Space  200. 

Wine    Railway     Appliance    Company,    The,    Toledo,    Ohio. — Side 

bearings;    steel    ladders;    ventilators;    working    models    of    drop 

door  ing    application   to  gondola  as   well   as   hopper 

remean,  Peter  P.  Beck,  Cvrus  I. 

:     F.   Tillman,  W.   E.   Wine   and   W.   M.   Bosworth. 

Space  630. 

Wolfe   Brush  I  Pittsburgh,   Pa.    Wall  brushes;  varnish. 

whiti  m  il  brushes;  car  wash  brushes;  painter 

Represented  bj   11.  R.  Potter  and  I>.  K    Coyle.     S 

Wood    [ron  8    Steel   Company,   Alan.  Special 

articles  made  of  plates  ai  lW"  Diamond  pattern  rolled 

flooi    plates    for   platforms,  aprons,   run- 

ning boards,  etc.     Represents  0      ladly,  Willard 

S.  II. nine,  F,  C.  Carter  and  J.  K   Jones,  Ji 

Edwin   S     I  ti-friction  center  bearing; 

Tip  Roller  hods   •  imi  tive  and  freight 

nee    truck    side    bearings    for    freight    ears;    Pullman 

ontrolled  pas  Repre- 

1   G  Welch,  \\    B.  R ind  H.  M.  Pei 

Worthington  Lump    &  M  \    York. — No. 
i  No  3  Worthington  locon 

1  bj  I  honi.is  C.  Mi  :  mmedee,  IV  R.  Cole- 
man. Paul  B.  Fenlon  and  11.  E   Troutman,  Spaces  13-15. 

Wrighl 

rential    chain 
\\  illiam  F.  Wright  and 
I     B.  1  ".\ ,    Spat 

Wyoming  Shi  vel  Works.  The,  \\ 

i)     II.    I  .    Pi  tt(  r.    \     E 

W.  <     W  righi  and  I-    L  Ruin 

Manufacturing  Company,    lb,-.  Stamford,  I 

ine   truck;   electric   Chain   hoisl    with   manual   control; 

push  button  control;  spur  geared  chain  block: 
kin   block;   differential  chain   block;  plain  and 

• 

i'it     of 

build<  r,  R.  P,  An- 

■  II.    II     I     Fuller,   II     A     White  and  F. 

ith    Company,    Ni  ■•■  estibule 

rial;    Zapon   leather   cloth ; 
.   \\ . 
\l    I  ind  w    Ml  lawaon     Sp 
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Railroad  Labor  Board  at  the 
Conventions 

It  is  GRATIFYING  to  both  railway  men  and  equipment  and 
supply  men  that  the  member.-  of  the  Railroad  Labor 

Board  have  been  tendered  and  have  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  this  year's  conventions  and  inspect  the  ex- 
hibit.    All  the  members  of  the  board  will  be  here. 

Willi  the  exception  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Labor  Board  is  the  most  important  body  for 
the  regulation  of  the  railroad-  ever  established  in  the 
United  States.  It  deals  only  with  the  relations  of  the 
roads  and  their  employees,  but,  of  course,  there  are  no 
railroad  problem-  more  difficult  or  important  at  present 
than  those  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  the  roads 
and  the  employees. 

The  board,  as  most  readers  of  The  Daily  know,  is  com- 
posed of  three  members  representing  the  railways,  three 
the  employees,  and  three  the  public.  The  railway  mem- 
bers are  Horace  Baker,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent;  Colonel  J.  H.  Elliott,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and  later  a  colonel  of  the 
Transportation  Corps  in  France,  and  Samuel  Higgins,  for- 
merly deputy  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Hartford.  The  labor  members  are  A.  O.  Wharton,  for- 
merly president  of  the  Railroad  Employees  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Albert  Phillips, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo-, 
live  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  and  W.  L.  McMenimen,  for- 
merly deputy  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  The  public  members  are  Ben  W.  Hooper,  for- 
merly governor  of  Tennessee,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  board ;  Judge  R.  M.  Barton,  formerly  its  chairman, 
and  G.  W.  W.  Hanger,  who  long  served  as  a  member  of 
the  federal  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation. 

The  board  has  had  to  settle  some  of  the  most  important 
labor  controversies  that  have  ever  arisen  on  the  railways 
since  it  came  into  existence  early  in  1920  when  the  rail- 
ways were  returned  to  private  operation.  Among  these 
have  been  controversies  between  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments'and  the  employees  in  the  shops  over  both  wages 
and  the  rules  in  the  national  agreement  made  under  gov- 
ernment control.  The.  members  of  the  board  evidently 
believed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  work  to 
hear  the  reports  and  discussions  at  the  conventions,  to  in- 
spect the  exhibit  and  to  observe  generally  what  goes  on 
here,  and  in  this  they  are  undoubtedly  right. 

The  Mechanical  Division  of  A.  R.  A.  and  the  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  have  been  glad  to 
welcome  them  and  have  arranged  to  do  whatever  is  pos- 
sible to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 


Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

Alleman,  Charles  W.,  Supt  Stores,  P.  &  L.  E.,  Glaslyn  Chatham. 

Alquist,  P...  M.  C.  B.,  P.  M.,  Chelsea. 

Anderson,  J.  J.,  M.  M.,  Challahoochee  V.-illev,  Osborne. 

Anderson,  J.  P..  S.  S.,  N.  P.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Anderson.  R.  W..  S.  M.  P..  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Traymore. 

Beattic,  J.  A.,  G.  S„  Mc.  K.  C,  Traymore. 

Bell,  J.  Snowden,  Wiltshire. 

Bell.  R.  W.,  G.  S.   M.   P.,  I.  C,  Marlborough. 

Bilger,  Orris.  Mech.  Engr.,  K.  C.  M.  &  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

Blunt,  T.  G..  M.  E.,  Amer.  Loco.  Co.,  Travmore. 

Bohan,  W.   T..  Asst.  Gen.   M.   S.,  N.  P.,   Marlborough. 

Brazier,  F.  W..  Asst.  G.  S.  R.  Sta     N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 

Browning,  A.  C,  Asst.  to  Secy.  Mech.  Div.,  Am.  Ry.  Assn.,  Runnyraede. 

Bryan.  R.  D„  G.  C.  F.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Princess. 

Buzzell.  O.  D..  G.  C.  F..  A.  T.  &  S.  F..  Chalfonte. 

Campbell,  F.  D.,  Asst.  M.  C.  B.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Traymore. 

Chambers,  C.  E.,  Supt.  M.  P.  &  Equip.,  C.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Travmore. 


Emerson,  C.  H„  M.  C.  B.,  E.  J.  &  E. 

Emerson,   Chas.,    M.    M..    N.    P.,    Princess. 

Flory,  B.  P.,  S.  M.  P.,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W..  Marlborough. 

Fuller,  C.  E.,  S.   M.  P.  &  M.,   I\   p.,   Marlborough. 

Fusch,  Frank.  S.   M .   P.,  ('.   M.  &  St.  P.,  Traymore. 

Giles,  C.  P.,  Supt.  Mach.,  L.  &  X..  Traymore. 

Goodnow,  T.  II..  S.  C.  D.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Marlborough. 

Goodwin,  Geo.  S.,  M.  E..  C.   R.  I.  &  P.,  Chalfonte. 

Grcenough,  Grafton,  V.  P.,  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks„  Ambassador. 

(iriffin.  H.  G..  G.  S.  Shops.  Morris  &  Co..  Strand. 

Hall,  John  M.,  Asst.  Ch.  Insp.  of  Locos.,  I.  C.  C.  Princess. 

Hawthorne,  V.  R.,  Secy.,  Div.  ;  Am.  Ry.  Assn.,  Marlborough. 

Raymond,   F.  O..  S.   M.   P..   Bingham  &  Carfield,   Marlborough. 

Hazel,  J.  F..  Supt.  M.   I'.  \  Kquq...   I").  T.  &  Sht.  Lines.  Strand. 

Hclwig.  A.  A..  Supt.  Equip.,  Kansas  Citv  Term..  Strand. 

Hendnck,   F.  I...  Ch.    I Ca     [nsp„   Pom..   Monticello. 

Hennessey,  J.  J.,  Asst.   M.  C.   B.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Travmore. 

Hinckley.  H.  C.  S.  M.  P.,  O.  S.  L..  Chalfonte. 

Hodges.  G.  P.,  M.  M..  C.  M.  Si  St.  P.,  141   S.  Illinois  Ave. 

Hogarth,  Wm.,  M.  C.  B.,  Cudahy  Ref.  Lines,  Strand. 

Johnston,  C.  S.,  Est.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Ambassador. 

Johnson,  N.  W.,  M.  C.  B.,  M.  &  S.  L.,  Alamac. 

Jones,  E.  F..  M.  M.,  B.  Ry..  of  C.„  Glaslyn. Chatham. 

Kearney  A.,  S.  M.  P..  N.  ,v  W\,  Travmore. 

Kellv,  Wm.,  G.  S.  M.   P.,  G.  N.,  RrtzCarlton. 

Kells,  Waiard,  G.  S.  M.   P.,  A.  I '.  L.,  Llewlvn. 

Kempf,  C.  P.,  M.  S.,  P.  &  W.  Va.,  Pennhurst. 

Kilpatrick.  R.  F.,  Chalfonte. 

Kinney,   W.   IL,   Strand. 

Kruttschnutt,  John,  Asst.  M.  E.,  S.  P.,  Ambassador. 

Lewis,  W.  H.,  S.  M.  P..  Retired,  N.  &  W.,  Marlborough. 

Machesney,  A.  C,  Marlborough. 

Mac  Rae'T.  F..  M.  E..  M.  &  St.  I...  Chalfonte. 

Mahan,  J.  E.,  G.  C.  F.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Travmore. 

Matties  Tohn,  Ch.  Car  Insp.,  Wabash,"  Penhurst. 

McQuillan.   T.  E.,  Mech.  Supt.,  Gulf  Col.  &  Santa  Fe,  Chalfonte. 

Milton,  J.  N.,  S.  C.   D.,  R.  R„  Chalfonte. 

Minick,  Eli,  C.  C.  F.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  Monticello. 

Moore,  B.  R.,  S.  M.  P..  D.  &  I.  R.,  Travmore. 

Patmor.  H.  F..  G.  C.  F„  P.  &  W.  V..  Pennhurst. 

Peck,  C.  B.,  Western  Mech.  Editor.  Railway  Age,  Dennis. 

Peters,  T.  W„  M.  C.  B.,  Wst.  Lines.  Princess. 

Porth,  H.  W.  L.,  M.  C.  B..  Swift  Refgr.  Transp.  Co.,  Traymore. 

Pownall,  W.  D.,  M.  E.,  Wabash,  Travmore. 

Powers,  M.  J..  S.  M.  P.,  Midland  Terminal.  Arlington. 

Prendergast,  A.  P.,  M.  S.,  T.  &  P.,  Ritz  Carlton. 

Purcell,  Tohn.  Asst.  to  V.  P.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marlborough. 

Putnam,  "C.  H..  M.  C.  B.,  G.  N..  Ambassador. 

Rae.  C.  H.,  Asst.  Supt.  Mach..   L.   &  N..   Shelburne. 

Richardson,  L.  A.,  M.  S.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Ambassador. 

Rilev  Geo.  N.,  S.  M.  P.,  Lake  Terminal.  Marlborough. 

Ripley,  C.  T.,  Ch.  M.  E..  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe.,  Marlborough. 

Robertson,   E.  J..   Supt.   Car   Dept..   Soo  Line,   Ritz- Carlton. 

Robinson.  Lee.   Shop   Eng..   I.   C   Travmore. 

Rockefellow.  W.  E..  Div.  Gen.  C.  F.,  N.  Y.  C.  N.  R„  Pennhurst. 

Russell.  F.  E..  Asst.  M.   E..   S.   P.,  Ambassador. 

Ryan.  J.  M.,  Gen.  Insp.,  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O..  Chalfonte. 

Schroyer.  C.  A..  Rtd..  Spt.  C.  D„  C.  &  N.  W.,  Strand. 

Schultz.  F.  C.  Chf.  Interchange  Tnsp..  AH  Chicago  Lines.  Traymore. 

Sedden.  C.  W..  S.  M.  P..  D.  M.  &  N..  Travmore. 

Selev,   C.   A.,   Marlboroutrh. 

Selloy,  S.  H.,  Gen.  C.  F.,  B.  &  A..  Pennhurst. 

Simms.  H.   A..   Mech.   Supt.   Car  Equip..  Amer     Rv.   Express  Co.,  Chalfonte. 

Smith.  R.  D.,  S.  M.  P.  &  It  S.,  B.  &  A..  Dennis. 

St.  Clair.  Tames  T..  Asst.  Eng.  Car.   Const. 

Schlafge.   Wm..   Travmore. 

Smith,  E.  S..  M.  C."  B.,  F.  E.  C,  Sterling. 

Stackhouse,  R.  J..  G.  S.,  P.  &  R..  Haddon  Hall. 

Rtoll.   W.   L.  Ch.   Tntercbange  Insptr.,    Asso.  Lines.  Penhurst. 

Stuehing.  A.  F..  Editor  Mech.  Dept..  Railwav  Age,  Dennis. 

Tatum.  T.  T..  Si'Dt.  Car  Dept..  B.  &  O..  Chelsea. 

Thomson.  Geo.  E.,  Dist.  M    C.  B.,  N.  Y.  C,  Strand. 

Thaver,  R.  E.,  European  Editor,  Railwav  Age,  Dennis. 

Thompson.  T.  G..  M.  M..  L.  V..  Monticello. 

Tnllerton.   W.    L.   C.    M.    S..   C.    R.   T.   &   P..    Marlborough. 

Weiler.  G.  S..G.  C.  F..  G.  C.  &  S.  F..  Loraine. 

Winterrnwd.  \V.    H.,   Ch.   M.    E..   C.   P.,   Marlborough. 

Woods  O.  D..  Supt.  Car  Works.  A    T.  &  S    F..  New  England. 

Wright.   Rov  V..  Mgr.   Editor.   Railwav  Age.    Dennis. 

Wvmer.  C.  T..  S.  C.  D..  C.  &  E.  I..  Travmore. 

Youne,  T.  P..  Gen.  Tnsp.  Pass.  Equip..  M.  P.,  Chalfonte. 

Zwight,  S.,  M.  S.,  N.  P.,  Marlborough. 


Special  Guests 


Chambers.  Andrew,  Retired   Engr.,  Penn. 

Baker,  Horace.   U.   S.   R.  R.    Labor  Bo^rd.   Marlborough. 

Baker.   Tohn.   Ch.   CI.   G.    M.    S..  C.   R.  T.   K-   P.,   Marlborough. 

Barton,  Judge  R.  M.,  Chairman,  U.  S.  R.  R.  Labor  Board. 

Bagcs.  T.  H„  P.  A.,  C.  &  E.  O..  Travmore. 

F..  R.  Campbell.  Ch.  Toint  Car  Insn..  Twin  Cities.  Schlitz. 

Eklind.  C.  E.,  Ch.,  Draughtsman,  Penn.,  Ambassador. 

Hawk.    R.    R..    Supt.,   Wilson   Car   Lines,    Haddon   Hall. 

Raymond.    F.    O.    Tr..    Marlborough. 

Higeins.  Samuel.  U.  S.  Labor  Board,  Ambassador. 

Lynch,  Ceo.,  Ch.  Joint  Car  Insp.,  Penn.,  Bouvier. 

MeMerrimen.  W.  L.,  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Traymore. 

Mitchell,  C.  J.,  Round  House  For..  N.  P.,  Princess. 

Owens,  R.  H.,  M.  C.  B„  Casden  Ref.  Co.,  Strand. 

Peck,  Nelson,   Haddon  Hall. 

Peter.   N.   M.,   Cant  I.   M.   Marine  Corp..   Ritz   Carlton. 

Peterson.  Bror  Viktor.   M.  E.,  Swedish  Govt.  Rys. 

Pope,   F.  H.,  Col.  T.  M.   Corp.,  Ritz  Carlton. 

Pownall,  Wm.  L.  Traymore. 

Remick,  J.  H.,  Ch.  Clerk  M.  C.  B.,  N.  P.,  Marlborough. 

Staver,  Edgar  S..  Lt.  Co.  T.  M.  Corp.,  Ritz  Carlton. 

Storey,  W.  B.,  Pres.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marlborough. 

Thomas.  Wm.  B.,  4710  Therss  PI. 

Wieberg.  R.  L.,  Asst.  G.  F..  B.  &  A..  Pennhurst. 

Wiswell.  L.  S„  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Ambassador. 

Zuber,  Joseph,  Round  House  For.,  N.  P.,  Princess. 
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New  Devices  Among  the   Exhibits 


:  .•'.;[        .■;■:::  ': .::.::.;;:.;  .;:,: 


Electric  Trucks  and  Tractors 

AiE  truck  is  being  exhibited  by  the 
Baker   R.  &   I.  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  which 
■  structed  on  principles  simila  used  in 

instruction  of  locomotive  cranes.  The  complete  equip- 
ment consis  e-movement  crane  mounted  on  the 
.standard  type  [Jl'(J  utility  truck,  built  by  the  Baker  Com- 
pany. The  truck  drive-  and  steers  on  all  tour  wheels 
and  is  driven  by  a  24-volt  motor  with  a  72-ampere 
rating  at  115.  or.  p.  m.  The  motor  ha  I  r  cent 
overload  capacity  for  thirty  minutes;  it  is  conned 
the  wheels  through  single  reduction  worm  drives,  with 


Elevating  Platform  Truck,  Type  DELQ 

four-pinion  differentials  of  the  bevel  gear  type,  radial  and 
thrust  ball  bearings,  dished  wheels  with  knuckle  pivots 
nver  tire  center  lines,  and  '"nil  (roller  and  brake  pedal- 
floating  drive  shafts.  The  controller  is  of  the  drum 
type  which  permits  thru-  speeds  forward  and  reverse, 
and  an  automatic  -witch  is  provided  which  interlocks  the 


position  on  the  operating  platform,  can  contr.ii  the  three 
nents  of  the  crane  and  hoisting  mechanism  with 
three  push-button  control  switches  located  on  the  dash. 
The  three  movements  consist  of  raising  and  lowering  the 
raising  and  lowering  the  boom,  and  swiveling  or 
slewing  the  crane  and  hoisting  mechanism  through  an  arc 
of  370  deg.     All  of  thi  nts  may  he  performed 

simultaneously. 

hook  and  hi  mm  are  operated  by  two  identical  spec- 
ial Sprague  one-ton  hoists  with  spur  and  worm  gear  re- 
duction.  The  motors  mounted  on  these  hoists  are  24- 
volt,  series  wound,  totally  enclosed  motors  which  are  pro- 
filed with  electric  brakes.  A  -mailer,  similarly  designed 
motor  is  used  for  slewing,  this  motor  being  connected 
through  a  worm  gearing  to  a  spur  pinion  which  travels 
around  a  large  stationary  bull-ring  gear  mounted  on  the 


Three-Movement  Electric   Crane  Truck 


Three-Wheel  Tractor,  Type  DTS 

•hunt  leavii 


truck  platform.  The  boom  and  hook  are  operated  by 
their   respective  motors  through  double   reduction   spur 

and  worm  gearings. 

hoisting  mechanism  has  a  capacity  of  2000  lb.  load 

hook  with  a  7-ft.  boom  radius,  the  height  under  the 

For  this  radius  being  10  it      The  hoisting  speed  of 

the  hook  is  45   ft.  per  minute  with  no  load  and   1(>  i: 

minute  with  a  load  of  2(>H>  lb.     The  time  required  to 

the  boom  through  it  -  complete  travel  is  from  12  to 

20  seconds  with  load-  varying  from  nothing  to  2000  lb. 

[he  crane  can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  270  deg.  in  20 

Is,   and   the   truck   operates   :'t    a    -peed    of   ahout    six 

mile-  an  hour.     The  weight  of  tin-  outfit  without  battery 

i-  MHXt  II.  ;   with    12   cell-   -1    21 -plate    Ironclad   haf 

is  6840  ll>.  and  with  24  cell-  of  (Ml  Edison  battery, 
67101b.  Mi  rated  capacit)  of  hoisting  and  crane  mechan- 
ism given  above  do  not  depend  upon  the  use  of  outrig- 

■lie  machine  Stability. 

two  machine-  being  exhibited  by  the  B 
<  "inp.im  .in-  it-  type  DTS  3  wh(  and  its  type 

Id  Mi  elevating  platform  truck.  The  tractor  has  been 
developed  during  the  p  d  a-half  and  a  few  of 

them  are  now  in  operation  in  industrial  service. 

those  which 
years  past   i  xcept  that 
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in  its  present  form  it  embodies  several  minor  improve- 
and  one  new  feature,  namely,  the  method  of  mount- 
ing the  running  gear  to  the  frame  through  compensating 
adjustable  ball  connections.  This  feature  is  now  in- 
corporated in  all  of  the  three  machines  on  exhibit. 


The   Swivel   Butt   Coupler 

Tin:  t.  it.  SYMINGTON  company,  Xew  York,  has 
oped  and  is  exhibiting  an  articulated  or  swivel  butt 
freight  coupler  with  standard  length  of  shank.     It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  present  standard  rigid  shank 
coupler,  because  of  its  necessary  angular  side  movement 


of  the  draft  yoke.  For  freight  cans  generally  and  for 
usual  main  line  curves,  this  inherent  defect  of  the  rigid 
butt  coupler  is  not  so  apparent  because  of  the  slight  angu- 
larity possible  between  adjacent  couplers.  Nevertheless, 
angularity  between  adjacent  couplers  does  result  in  un- 
equal -tv,  5Si  -  in  tli!-  two  sides  of  the  yoke  loop  under  pull 
and  in  eccentric  and  concentrated  bearing  pressure  be- 
tween the  coupler  butt  and  draft  gear  under  buff. 

The  swivel  butt  coupler  corrects  these  conditions,  per- 
mitting the  coupler  shank  to  swivel  freely  in  a  horizontal 
plane  on  the  pivot  pin  connecting  the  shank  and  butt. 
Under  butt,  regardless  of  coupler  shank  angularitv,  the 
swivel  butt  of  the  coupler  bears  uniformly  against  the 
friction  draft  gear  and  over  an  area  much  greater  than  that 


\ J    NOTE:  Forll'O"  Truck  Centers  and  S'O"  Overhang 

Cars  mil  Nez°f'ate  52. 25°  Curve 

Swivel  Butt  Coupler  in  Extreme  Angular  Position 

on  short  radius  curves,  bears  only  on  one  edge  against  provided  by  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  shank,  while  under  pull 
the  front  end  of  the  draft  gear  or  follower  under  buff,  the  coupler  key  maintains  its  normal  position  with  full 
while  under  pull  the  entire  load  is  concentrated  on  one  loop     bearing  and  with  substantially  uniform  pressure  against 


5ectional  Elevation  A-A 


'ARA-Type"D"Head       I 

With  Na.10  Contour      |< raf- >J< S,f-— 

Details  of  Construction  of  the  Swivel  Coupler 


Half  End  View  of 
Swivel  Block 
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both  yoke  .        less  of   the   amount   of  coupler 

swing. 

1  that  the  swivel  hint  coupler  develops  under 
onnection  25  per  cent  greater 
than  the  strength  of  the  plain  shank  coupler  and  with  its 
gth  of  the  key  and  yoke  is  greatly 
increased  through  the  equalization  of  stress*  -.     I  his  coup- 
ler should  also   materially   in.  rease  tin;  effective   life  of 
friction  draft  gears  through  the  elimination  of  any  angular 
ire  tending  to  close  the  gear  irregularly  it  t"  subject 
the  friction  elements  to  any  tranverse  forces     This  coupler 
ntained  unit  which  may  be  applied  or  removed 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  ordinary  coupler  and  requires 
no  change  in  the  carry  iron  or  key  or  any  additional  gt 
A  standard  6  in.  by  8  in.  shank  type  D  coupler  can  lie  used 
for  replacement  if  necessary. 


Blackall  Ratchet  Hand  Brake 

Anew  ratchet  hand  brake,  featured  by  a  positive 
back-off  arrangement,  is  being  exhibited  by  Robert 
li.   Blackall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     The  device  is  made 
of  malleable  iron  with  the  exception  of  the  lever,  which  is 
a  drop  forging.     The  back-ofE  feature  is  obtained  by  a 
;'   teeth   in   the  upper  part  of  the  revolving  ratchet 


Ratchet  Hand  Brake  with  Positive  Back-Off  Arrangement 


i  end 
hafi 

■    I  he   brake, 

in  t"  unwind  the 

in!   m..\  ing 
I  the  shaft.     In  t< 

■ 

•    the 

ihown  iinles.  held 


prevent   the  possibility  of  the  revolving  ratchet  cocking 
on  i he  -haft. 

Seven  substantial  teeth  are  provided  on  both  the  ratchet 
and  attached  shaft  and  a  corresponding  number  on  the 
revolving  ratchet,  or  housing,  thus  tending  to  insure 
strength  and  long  life  for  the  device.  The  teeth  are  pro- 
tected from  -lee!  storms,  obviating  difficulties  from  this 
source.  The  Blackall  ratchet  hand  brake  is  shown  in  ap- 
plication position  at  A  in  the  illustration,  the  release  posi- 
ine  ihown  at  B. 


Improvements  In  Passenger  Car 

Steam  Heat  Connections 

FOR  \  NUMBER  of  years  all-metal  steam  heat  connec- 
tions for  passenger  cars  made  by  the  Barco  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  have  been  in  use  on 
railroads.  During  this  time  they  have  been  under  observa- 
tion and  test  which  have  demonstrated  the  advantages  of 
this  type  of  connection.    Recently  improvements  have  been 


Barco  Steam  Heat  Connections.  Showing  Method  of  Support- 
ing Head  in  Uncoupled  Position 


made  in  the  design  which  eliminates  some  of  the  troubles 
to  which  steam  heat  conned' 

In    tl  construction    these   connections   are   pro- 

vided with  a  combination  lock  and  support,  The  lock  pre- 
elections from  unscrewing  from  the  end  valve 
and  i-  provided  with  an  arm  to  which  the  holding  device 
holding  d  not   in  any  way 

interfere   with  [hi  oi    the  connections,  or  with 

other  hose  '•■  -.  but  SUppOl  ctiotl  wdietl 

uncoupled  ami  prevents  it  from  dropping  down  and  strik- 
ing obstructions  along  the  track. 

I  be  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  readily  apparent 
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as  large  minibus  of  hosi  conn©  ns  are  torn  orl  due  to 
the  coupling  head  being  caught  in  cross-over  switches  or 

striking  the  rails  or  crossing  planks  when  not  hung  up 
in  place  by  the  train  men. 

The  Barco  steam  heat  connection  can  be  used  wherever 
pi]>e  locations  and  end  valves  c "iin  in  A.  K.  A.  stand- 
ards. They  are  designed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
any  .standard  steam  heat  coupling  head  or  end  valve. 
The)  can  be  coupled  readily  with  other  Barco  connec- 
tions or  with  the  ordinary  rubber  -team  hose  on  adjacent 
cars.  Coupling  is  accomplished  mure  readily  than  with 
hose  and  the  connections  will  stand  full  boiler  pressure. 
making  them  especially  suitable  for  high-pressure  service. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Barco  connections  will  operate 
throughout  the  season  without  attention  and  with  the  re- 
placement of  gaskets  from  time  to  time  will  last  as  long 
as  any  other  part  of  the  heating  equipment. 


Brill  Renitent  Car  Window  Post 

Until  recently  in  constructing  the  window  system 
of  an  electric  or  gasoline  rail  car  built  with  steel 
upper  framing,  it  was  customary  to  attach  to  the 
T-posts  wooden  runways  for  sashes  and  curtains  and  also 
the  wooden  pilaster.  This  construction  was  early  discov- 
ered to  he  not  thoroughly  efficient  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
wood  has  a  tendency  to  swell  when  subjected  to  dampness 
and  moisture.  This  inefficiency  of  the  window  system 
was  far  from  being  compatible  with  the  entire  practicability 
of  steel  car  framing,  the  advantages  of  which  over  wooden 
construction  never  have  been  questioned.  Thus  the 
was  a  reasonable  one.    The  result  has  been  the  Brill  Reni- 


Window  Sash  May  Be  Removed  from  the  Renitent  Post  Cas- 
ings without  the  Use  of  T00I3 


tent  post  .which  has  in  its  favor  the  advantages  of  making 
the  sash  water-tight,  rattle-proof,  interchangeable,  safe 
against  sudden  dropping  and  of  being  easily  removed  from 
its  runways  without  the  use  of  tools. 

The  post,  which  gets  its  name  from  its  feature  of 
offering  elastic  resistance  to  pressure,  consists  of  a  casing 
of  spring  brass,  attached  to  the  T-post  by  clips  fastened 
to  the  casing  and  fitting  into  stirrups  riveted  to  the  post. 
The  feature  of  the  post  making  the  sash  readily  removable 


without  the  use  of  tools  is  of  considerable  importance,  as 
ordinarily  removing  a  sash  from  its  casing  involves  careful 
handling  of  tools  by  a  mechanic  and  consequently  a  loss  of 
some  little  time.  The  Brill  Renitent  post  permits  the  sash 
in  be  taken  from  its  casing  by  simply  pulling  it  out.  This 
means  that  the  operation  is  one  that  can  be  performed  by 
anyone  and  does  not  require  the  services  of  a  mechanic. 
However,  the  sash  cannot  be  removed  from  its  casing  as 
a  result  of  the  casual  pressure  exerted  by  a  passenger  in 
raising  or  lowering  the  window.  Also,  no  wind  pressure, 
no  matter  how  great,  can  disturb  the  sash. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Renitent  post  is  that  rattling 
is  prevented  by  the  elastic  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  sash  stiles  by  the  spring  brass  runways.  This  feature 
also  guarantees  the  passenger  against  accidents  to  hands 
or  arms  that  may  be  resting  on  the  window  sill  and  which 
might  be  injured  by  the  sash  dropping  suddenly;  should 
the  catches  become  unfastened,  the  sash  will  drop  gradu- 
ally. Still  another  advantage  due  to  this  check  on  dropping 
is  that  the  sashes  cannot  be  racked  or  the  glass  broken  by 
careless  handling. 

The  spring  brass  casing  gives  a  uniformity  which  does 
away  with  fitting  sashes  individually  into  their  runways  as 
must  be  done  with  sashes  which  are  constructed  to  slide 
in  wooden  runways.  Consequently  the  sashes  are  inter- 
changeable from  window  to  window  and  from  car  to  car 
where  the  window  specifications  are  the  same. 

Still  another  advantage,  and  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant, is  that  the  post  casing  may  be  readily  removed 
from  the  T-post,  thus  making  the  latter  easily  accessible 
should  it  be  necessary  to  make  inspections  or  to  make  re- 
pairs in  case  of  collision.  The  Renitent  post  is  made  in  a 
range  of  sizes  covering  every  width  of  post. 


Hoodless  Lid  for  Journal  Boxes 

The  principal  features  of  the  Asco  hoodless  type, 
A.  R.  A.  standard  journal  box  lid,  made  by  the 
Allegheny  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa.,  are 
the  side  and  bottom  flanges,  integral  turn-down  scrolls 
and  chrome-vanadium  alloy  steel  spring.  This  lid  covers 
the  box  face  clear  across  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides  and 
bottom.  The  Scroll  is  a  part  of  the  lid  itself  and  locks 
the  pin  which  holds  the  lid  in  place.  The  pin  required 
for  this  lid  has  no  head,  slot  or  cotter,  being  simply  a  piece 
of  '4-in.  round  bar,  7)A  in.  long,  which  is  held  in  place 
by  the  turn-down  ends  of  the  scroll. 

The  lid  is  equipped  with  a  specially  designed,  extra- 
heavy   chrome-vanadium   steel   spring  which  is   removed 


A  Journal  Box  Lid  with  Several  New  Features 

from  all  strain  on  the  rivet  hole  by  the  use  of  a  double-riv- 
eted strap,  which  also  provides  a  bearing  across  the  en- 
tire 2^ -in.  width  of  the  spring.  The  spring  exerts  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  prevent  the  lid  from  "dancing"  on  the  box 
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face,  elongating  the  pin  hole  and  riding  away  at  the  top 
of  thi  re  shipped  with  a  strip  between  t lie 

the  lid  which  holds  thi 
sufficiently  to  permit  the  application  of  the  lid  without  the 

ring  compressor  and  with  no  tool  but  a  hand 
hammi  ply  the  lid  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  it 

on  thi  insert  the  pin,  turn  down  the  scroll  on 

the  lid.  and  releasi  spring, 

all  of  which  can  be  dene  by  one  man  in  less  than  three 
minutes.     The  lid  complete  with  spring  weij 
lb.,  and  the  pin  1  lb. 


Two-Path    Electric  Heater 

Varioi  -  demand  the  heating  of 

material  in  some  cases  on  the  ends,  and  in  other 
-   at    points   along   the   length   of    the   material 
some  distance  from  the  ends,  this  heating  to  be  accom- 
plished without  burning  or  melting  the  metal  al  any  point, 
The  Berwick  two-path  electric  heater,  illustrated,  has 
been  developed  for  the  above  purpose  by  the  American 
.  Foundry  Company,  New  York.  Two  separate  elec- 
trodes are  provided,  each   properly   insulated    from   the 
other.    The  right-hand  i  has  at  its  two  upper  ends 

projecting  blocks  which  overhang  but  are  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  left-hand  one.      The  1«  Et-hand  electrode  is  sta- 


face  of  the  electrode  being  set  on  an  incline  so  that  when 
the  top  electrode  i-  dropped  into  position,  contact  is  as- 
sured at   four  points  on  the  material. 

I  his  machine  may  be  built  in  any  number  of  electrodes 
up  to  five.  To  date  single,  double  and  triple  electrode 
machines  have  been  built,  while  machines  carrying  more 
electrodes  are  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  As  the 
heaters  are  now  designed,  stock  can  be  heated  from  1  in. 
to  8  in.  long  or  from  .i  in.  to  11  in.  With  a  slight  change 
from  the  standard  heater,  this  length  could  be  increased 
to  16  in.  or  18  in.  For  high  production  on  the  Xo.  3 
type  heater,  the  stock  should  be  from  .\s  in.  to  "s  in.  in 
diameter.  To  get  a  high  hourly  production,  in  heating 
"s-in.  and  l's-iii.  stock,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  No.  4 
type  heater.  The  time  of  heating  is  greatly  reduced  by 
the  use  of  the  two-path  method  and  since  the  current  has 
four  points  of  entrance  rather  than  two,  there  is  no  marr- 
ing of  the  stock. 

Tests  on  die  Berwick  No.  3  two-path  heater  have  been 
made,  the  data  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables  being 
submitted  as  the  results  of  these  tests. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some  instances  the  heaters 
were  operated  on  440  volts  and  in  other  cases  on  220  volts. 
In  figuring  out  the  capacit)  of  a  heater,  it  is  better  to  ob- 
tain the  hourly  capacity  on  a  single  electrode  and  then 
provide  the  heater  with  a  sufficient  number  of  electrodes 
to  give  the  desired  hourly  heats.  On  these  test  figures 
the  range  of  work  is   from  l's  in.  to  7  in.  long. 

Table  i — Test   Data  Secured  with    No.   i   One  Electrode,  Two-Path 

Length  Pieces  Pounds  Kw  hrs  Peak     Peak 

of  per          per            j>cr  Am-      kilo- 

Materia]                      Taps        heat  hour      hour      low  lb.  Volts  peres     watt 

rod   180       4-..  in.  216       30.5       15.4       44?  r 

.  in.  144       .56.0       1S.0       450  28       12.5 

H    in.   rod 180       41,111.  120       46.4       18.1       440  34       15. 

>,    in.    rod 180        4J4  in.  "o        54. II         19.5        440  54         IS. 

1      180       4',  in,  .0       440  35       15.25 

I ISO       4',m.  60       6  15. 

1    in.   square 180       4',  in.  -        15. 

i    in 210        4',  in.  17.6        44H  27         12. 

.<    m.    by    H    in 21"        4'  ..  in.  16        23                   -         -    -  21 

li'-5 
13, 

M    in.   rod "0       <,';  in.  13, 

",    in.   rod 90       (>'..  in.  48       5  u. 

I    90       6J4  in.  54       40. .< 

1  in.   square 90       '■',  in.  14.5 

14. 

2  in.    by    ',    in "0        7  in.  30        ;  16. 

..    "'I     rin.  i6. 

1   iii.  pipe  standard. .    180       7  in.  14.5 

in,        '•"       42  2       23.7       4 1  ■ 
P;   in.  pipi    standard   1*0       7  in.  42       45  140      .'J       14.5 

Data  Secuud  with   f 

11 1  irtR 

Heats    K«    Hrs. 

per  per  Volts     Amperes   Aver-       Peak 

Hour       100  lb. 

Kilowatt! 
58  it 

i=.  10  i„ 

10  13 

7.3        11 


Ferwick   No.  3  Two-Path   Electric   Heater 
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Bracket  for  Automatic  Connector 

Tin     \merican    \rio\i\iii    Connector  Company, 
nd.   Ohio,   has   improved   the   method   of   sus- 
pending die    American  connector  and  is  now  using 
.;n   bracket  with  a  two-poinl  suspension  instead  ol 
the   former  method  of  connecting   to  the  drawbar  b\   a 
oiic-poini  suspension.     This  makes  a  stronger  installation 
and    pei  nuts    ol    a    central    location    for    the    safet)    chain 
upports  the  connecting 
In   01. lei    to  apph    this   type   of    bracket    two   lugs   with 
■  •it  the  standard   A.   R.   A.  coupler 
d  thai  this  change  is  made  by  the  coup* 
1    without    additional   cosl    to   the   pur- 
-  do  not  inlet  fen   with  the  operation  of 
■  hi  ther  automatic  ci  nnectors  ■'"  used  or  not. 
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New  Gold  Car  Heating  Devices 

Among  the  new  devices  shown  this  year  by  the  Gold 
Car  Heating  &  Lighting  (  o  npany,  Brooklyn,  X.  A".. 

are  a  packless  end  valve,  >.    .  1220,  and  an  improved 
electric  hermostatic  control. 

The  Xo.  1220  packless  end  valve  was  designed  fur  use 
in  connection  with  a  drawbar  arrangement  whereby  all 
steam  and  .air  connections  swing  with  the  drawbar.  The 
object  of  having  the  valves  swing  with  the  drawbar,  is  to 
maintain  the  same  hose  connection  centers  on  curve-  and 
cross-overs  as  are  obtained  when  coupled  on  a  straight 
track.  This  arrangement  will  also  maintain  the  same 
height  of  steam  heat  hose  couplers  and  clearances  between 
the  various  couplers  and  hose  at  all  times  in  train  service. 

This  valve  is  made  with  a  flange  connection  to  facilitate 
its  application  and  removal,  four  '.-in.  studs  being  used 
to  secure  the  valve  to  the  train  line  pipe  flange.    The  oper- 


Outside  View  of  End  Valve 

ation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gold  Xo.  1126  end  valve  and 
employs  the  well-known  cam  and  piston  principle  which 
has  been  used  for  years.  The  packless  feature,  which 
eliminates  all  leaks  around  the  stem,  is  one  of  its  main 
features.     An  automatic  drip  for  the  relief  of  condensa- 


2|x  £-/3stuo 


Vertical  Section  Showing  Cam  and  Piston 

tion  at  the  rear  end  of  the  last  car  is  provided  as  shown 
in  the  vertical  cross-section.  A  universal  joint  with  handle 
is  furnished  with  each  valve,  so  arranged  that  the  vibration 
of  the  train  will  not  open  or  close  tire  valve  in  service.  The 
valve  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  low  maintenance  cost 


and  those  now  in  service  are  said  to  have  proven  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Several  new  types  of  thermostats  have  been  added  to  the 
line  manufactured  by  the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 

any.     In  the  new  types  for  railway  cars  the  electric 


Horizontal  Section  Through  End  Valve 

parts  are  entirely  enclosed  leaving  only  the  temperature 
sensitive  element  outside,  protected  by  a  substantial  per- 
forated metal  case.  Several  railway  types  are  on  exhibi- 
tion to  care  for  all  classes  of  service  and  the  preferences 
of  the  railway  engineers.  These  consist  of  the  following: 
"standarding  setting"  68  to  70  deg.,  no  adjustment; 
"night  and  day"  giving  a  70  "deg:  setting  at  one  position 


Thermostat 


Electro-Magnetic  Valve 


and  60  deg.  at  the  other  point ;  "service  and  layover"  giv- 
ing 70  deg.  at  service  point  and  52  deg.  at  layover  point. 
These  new  types  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have 
demonstrated  their  practicability.  The  manufacturers 
state  that  they  have  found  from  tests  and  experience  that 
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a  standard  setting  thermostat  with  a  range  of  68  to  70  deg. 
will  save  approximately  35  per  cent  i  mi  in  service 

and  fn  of  the  steam  in  the  yards  dur- 

ing the  layover  period.      The  complete  equipment  for  a 
passenger  coach  CO  one  thermostat  and  two  mag- 

netically operated  valves  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 


Mercury  Tractor  and  Trailer 

AMONG  the  EXHIBITS  of  the  Mercury  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Chicago,  is  the  type  I.  tractor,  em- 
bodying  an  improvement  in  industrial  tractor  con- 
struction by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  Twin-3 
steering  arrangement,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Instead  of  a 
single  wheel  carried  in  a  fork  with  no  provision  for  spring 


Fig.  1 — Mercury  Type  L  Tractor  with  Twin-3  Steering 
Arrangement 

suspension,  this  tractor  has  two  fronl   wheels  connected 
by  a  si  i  he  axle  in  turn  i  to  a  bracket 

by  two  semi  elliptic  springs,  the  brackel   supporting  the 
front  end  of  the  tractor  and  being  directl)    attached  to 
ring  lever. 


I  r  .liter 

i 


pany.      In    addition,    the    important    advantage    of    full 
spring  suspension  loth  front  and  rear  is  provided. 

The  Mercury  freight  house  trailer,  type  A-132,  is  by 
no  means  new  hut  has  been  improved  in  many  points  since 
being  first  put  on  the  market.  For  example,  a  plate  type 
caster  is  now  used,  permitting  a  10  in.  caster  wheel  to 
run  under  a  platform  only  14  in.  high.  The  face  of  the 
caster  revolves  on  a  hall  race  filled  with  -^  in.  hall  bear- 
ings. 

The  trailer  i<  equipped  with  a  patented  spring  drafr 
rigging  which  take-  the  -train  of  starting  and  stopping 
the  load  from  the  framework  of  the  trailer.  This  drafr 
spring  rigging  has  Keen  designed  along  the  lines  of  the 
besl  automotive  trailer  construction.  The  coupling 
vice  is  a  flat  stock  forging,  the  arrangement  being  such 
that  when  not  in  use  a  single  motion  lifts  it  in  an  upright 
position  and  locks  it  there. 

The  end  and  side  stake  pockets  are  forgings  of  excep- 
tional depth,  imbedded  and  bolted  in  the  sills  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  a  firm  foundation  for  the  pipe  rack- 
not  loosen  under  heavy  strain.  This  trailer  is  usualh 
provided  with  11  van  roller  bearings  and  fitted  for  the  Ale 
mite  system  of  lubrication. 


Flexway  Woodworking  Machine 

An  interesting  motor-driven  portable  machine,  de- 
signed to  perform  many  different  woodworking 
operations,  may  he  seen  at  the  booth  of  the  1'.  1  .. 
Billingsley  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  This  machine  i- 
made  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  for  relatively  light  and 
for  heavy  work.     In  general,  the  driving  motor  and  oper- 


Hexway  Machine  Equipped  for  Ripping  wilh  Rip  Gage 

ating  parts  an'  mounted  on  a   -mall  hut  sturdy   four-wheel 
which  runs  on  a  track  tin-  full  length  of  the  carpen- 
ui  h  .i-  failing,  dadoing,  bevi  ling, 
ripping  .iihI  mortising  can  all  he  done  with  the     am     ma 


ripping   and   mortising  can  all   he  done  will 

chine  h\  simply  attaching  the  required  tool 
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The  mechanical  connection  between  the  tool  and  the 
is  by  means  of  a  universal  joint  with  the  power 
transmitted  by  two  belts.  The  weight  of  the  parts  is  care- 
fully counterbalanced  by  means  of  two  adjustable  weights 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  stated  that  the  ma- 
chine is  both  accurate  and  powerful,  enabling  it  to  machine 
fibrous  and  knotty  lumber  with  ease.  All  tool  changes  are 
made  easily  and  in  an  average  length  of  time  not  exceeding 
a  few  second-. 

While  the  Flexway  woodworking  machine  is  ordinarily 
mi  muted  on  tracks  it  has  been  found  convenient  for  cer- 
tain types  of  work  to  place  it  on  a  wood  table  mounted 
on  wheels  which  can  he  moved  rapidly  about  the  shop,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  machine  at  a  convenient  height 
from  the  floor.  The  Flexway  machine  is  not  limited  to 
the  use  of  tracks  hut  can  be  worked  directly  on  a  lumber 
pile  thereby  saving  the  handling  of  heavy  timbers. 


A  Sturdy  Platform  Trailer 

ANEW  platform  teailer  with  a  load-carrying  capa- 
city of  6.000  lb.  and  weighing  600  lb.   (making  it 
extremely  light  for  its  capacity)  is  being  shown  at 
the  booth  of  the  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.    This  wheeled  platform  trailer,  as  it  is  called, 
is  designed  especially  for  interchangeable  use  with  Elwell 


Elwell-Parker  Wheeled  Platform  Trailer 


Parker  electric  elevating  platform  trucks  and  tractors. 
The  construction,  as  indicated  in  the  illustration,  is  ex- 
tremely sturdy,  the  main  top  platform  consisting  of  a 
pressed  corrugated  open  hearth  steel  plate.  Deep  aprons 
on  either  side  make  a  substantial  support  for  the  load 
and  the  heavy  4  in.  longitudinal  channels  all  tied  into 
malleable  corner  eastings  provide  a  construction  which  is 
both  light  and  strong. 

Two  long  steel  caster  fork  pillars  carry  graphite  bushed 
bearings  at  the  upper  end.  The  ball  swivel  bearings  and 
roller  caster  wheel  bearings  are  retained  in  deep  recesses 
in  the  malleable  corner  castings.  Fixed  wheels  on  roller 
hearings  are  carried  in  forged  steel  yokes,  riveted  to  the 
top  and  side.  All  bearings  are  provided  with  pressure 
lubrication,  the  casters  being  10  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
fixed  wheels  15  in.  in  diameter.  End  or  side  standards 
with  the  coupler  are  provided. 

When  used  as  trailers  the  unit  is  furnished  with  hook 
or  eye  couplers,  or  with  "y"  or  "x"  chain  couplers.    When 


desired,  this  trailer  i-  equipped  with  four  casters  instead 
of  two  wheels  and  two  casters.    Wheels  may  he  provided 

with   10  and   15-in.  solid  rubber  tires  of  the  pressed  iron 
type  if  preferred. 

When  the  wheeler  platform  is  used  with  electric  lift 
trucks,  clearance  is  provided  between  the  wheels  in  order 
that  the  lift  truck  platform  may  be  driven  beneath.  When 
the  truck  lifts  the  load,  the  weight  is  supported  on  the 
truck  platform  by  two  longitudinal  channels  underneath 
the  wheeled  platform. 


Master  Pressure  and  Master  Pilot  Gages 

Among  the  new  devices  exhibited  by  the  Ashton 
Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  master  pres- 
sure and  master  pilot  gages  which  are  especially 
adapted  for  use  in  large  power  plants.  The  master  pilot 
gage  is  intended  to  be  connected  direct  to  the  main  steam 
header  and  located  where  it  can  be  readily  seen  at  any  part 
of  the  boiler  room.  To  increase  the  size  of  the  gradu- 
ations, they  are  usually  limited  to  from  15  lb.  below  to 
15  lb.  above  the  highest  working  pressure,  so  that  the 
slightest  variation  can  be  readily  observed.  This  is  an 
important  advantage  in  power  plants  equipped  with  bat- 
teries of  boilers,  as  the  standard  size  boiler  pressure  gages 
with  smaller  diameter  dials  and  finer  graduations  are 
not  easily  read,  do  not  show  sensitive  pressure  fluctua- 
tions, and  only  indicate  boiler  pressure  and  not  the  more 
important  pressure  in  the  main  header. 

The  master  pilot  gages  are  made  either  with  dials  on 
one  or  both  sides.  The  illuminated  dial  style  with  semi- 
transparent  opal  glass  dial  and  fittings  for  electric  lamps 
in  the  case  is  more  generally,  used,  although  plain  silvered 
brass  dials  can  be  furnished  if  desired. 

The  master  pressure  gage  is  similar  to  the  master  pilot 
gage  in  style  and  diameter  of  dials,  but  has  all  gradua- 
tions from  zero  to  maximum  pressure.  This  gage  is  for 
use  in  large  power  houses  where  it  is  desired  to  have  dials 
with  prominent  graduation  figures  by  which  the  boiler 
pressure  may  be  readily  read  from  a  distance. 


Improvements  in  Little  Giant  Motors 

The  exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, New  York,  includes  among  other  pneumatic 
tools  a  Little  Giant  drill  motor  with  an  improved 
toggle  connecting  the  piston  rod  to  the  crank-pins.  This 
toggle  is  designed  for  the  minimum  weight  consistent 
with  strength  so  as  to  prevent  crystalization  in  the  com- 
panion parts  and  enable  it  to  stand  up  under  the  severe 
and  continuous  service  required  of  these  small  high- 
speed motors.  Constant  lubrication  direct  to  the  crank- 
pin  is  also  afforded  by  means  of  this  new  toggle.  There 
are  no  rights  or  lefts,  inside  or  outside,  as  heretofore, 
but  each  one  is  the  same,  designed  for  easy  assembling  or 
disassembling  and  reduced  drill  maintenance  expense. 
The  stock  of  these  parts  which  must  be  carried  for  spares 
is  also  greatly  lessened 

A  patented  breather  tube  has  also  been  developed  for 
these  drill  motors,  said  to  cut  the  annual  cost  of  lubrica- 
tion to  the  extent  of  $90.70  per  drill.  Heretofore  these 
drills  and  all  other  similar  tools  have  required  lubrication 
twice  daily,  but  with  the  breather  tube  the  period  is  length- 
ened to  one  week.  Several  tests  have  been  conducted  in 
which  drills  were  operated  for  30  days  with  one  lubrica- 
tion, but  lubrication  once  a  week  is  recommended. 

The  Little  Giant  motors  are  of  the  four-cylinder,  single- 
acting  type,  and  a  small  amount  of  air  escapes  by  the  pis- 
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nto  the  crank  case  where  splash  lubrication  is  pro- 
vided. There  must  be  a  breather  to  receive  this  air  and 
heretofore,  with  the  use  of  a  ball  valve,  the  escaping  air 
through  the  breather  valve  carried  a  small  amount  of 
lubricating  oil  with  it.  The  new  breather  pipe  throttles 
the  lubricant  and  permits  the  air  only  to  escape.  These 
two  improvements  have  also  been  incorporated  in  Little 
Giant  grinders.  The  same  style  of  toggle  is  used  but  the 
device  thai  the  lubricant  from  the  air  is  oper- 

ated by  means  of  centrifugal  force  through  a  tunnel  ar- 
rangement surrounding  the  vent  tube  which  is  driven  at 
spindle  speed. 


Dixie  Cup  Vending  Machine 

The  exhibit  this  year  has  a  new  model  Dixie  cup 
vending  machine.  The  Individual  Drinking  Cup 
Company,  Inc.,  the  original  makers  of  the  paper  cup, 
having  in  mind  the  usage  to  which  these  machines  are  put, 
have  designed  a  vendor  economically  suitable  for  railroad 
work.  This  machine  is  the  result  of  careful  study  of  rail- 
road needs,  built  to  withstand  the  exacting  use  and  at  the 
same  time  attractively  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
finest  interiors  in  cither  cars  or  stations.    All  parts  are  die 
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Dixie  Cup  Container  and  Vending  Machine 

,  The  machine  i-  fitted  with  Yale  loci;-,  tin   cup-  being 

ted  in  a  heavy  Hint  glass  tube.    <  >ver  150  railroads 

jchibition  ibis  year  cups  for 

botl  listinct  inno- 

Improved  Metal  Band  Saw 
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the  life  of  the  machine.  Other  important  feature-  of  the 
machine  are  the  quick-acting  vise,  the  gravity  feed,  the 
automatic  stop,  the  hinged  table  and  the  automatic  tension 
guide.  The  machine  is  intended  for  general  shop  use  for 
all  size-  and  classes  of  metal  up  to  12  in.  by  14  in.  sections. 


Silumite  Paint 

Wi  m.  number  of  paint  manufacturers  is  con- 
sidered and  when  the  large  amount  of  literature 
and  reports  on  protective  coatings  for  iron  and 
ire  recalled,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  subject 
must  have  been  nearly  exhausted  b\  this  time.  However, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Silumite  Products  Corporation. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  i-  exhibiting  at  this  convention 
for  the  first  time,  has  something  distinctly  new  to  offer 
in  its  silumite  paint.  This  is  a  non-corro-ive  and  plastic 
compound  which  is  particularly  suited  for  painting  steel 
freight  cars,  bridges  and  other  structural  work. 

The  possible  value  of  the  pigment  used  in  this  paint 
was  suggested  by  the  digging  up  of  a  bolt  in  a  cut  on  an 
abandoned  railroad.  Although  it  had  been  buried  for 
many  years,  there  was  no  corrosion  even  on  the  threads. 
The  deposit,  found  to  consist  of  almost  equal  parts  of 
silicon  and  aluminum  oxide-,  has  been  named  Silumite. 

The  pip-men  ts  which  form  the  base  of  all  paints  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  groups.  The  first  includes 
those  chemically  active  in  that  they  are  attacked  more  or 
le-s  by  beat,  acid-,  alkalies,  water,  various  chemicals  and 
the  weather.  In  this  group  are  included  white  and  red 
.  zinc  oxides  and  ordinary  dry  colors.  The  second 
group  include-  those  chemically  inert.  Among  them  are 
silica,  harvtcs.  asbestine  and  china  clay,  all  of  which  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  more  or  less  transparent  when 
ground  in  oil.  and  nothing  fully  equal  to  linseed  oil  has 
ever  been  found  as  vehicle  or  binder  for  paint. 

Silumite  belongs  in  the  group  of  inerts  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  opaqueness  and  high-covering  capacity. 
In  the  dry  form  it  is  a  light  grey,  but  when  ground  in 
oil  becomes  a  dark  grey,  almost  black.  The  paint  dries 
with  a  bard  surface  but  retains  its  elasticity  indefinitely. 
\-  it  is  not  affected  by  changes  in  temperature  and  as  its 
expansion  qualities  are  greater  than  the  expansion  of 
steel,  it  will  adhe  irs  without  cracking  and  will 

not  be  loosened  by  jar  or  vibration.  It  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  withstanding  sulphuric  acid,  alkali, and  salt 
water  condition-.  It  i-  ready  mixed,  spread-  and  covers 
well,  and  i-  equall)  suitable  for  application  by  brush  or 
ng  machine. 


Galena  Air  Brake  Compound 

Tu    York,  an- 
nounces  the   mar!  new    product    for   the 
lubrication  ^i  air  brake  cylinders  with  which  exten- 
sive lab.. i. ii,                  rvice  tests  have  been  made  during 
■   \ear. 

a   rich  reddish- 
brown  color,  of  such  consistency  that  it  may  be  freely  ap- 
1  nli  a  brush  ami  i-  <  I  the  highest 

melt  in  reached  in  this  class  of  lubricant.     It  is 

no  detriuieiit.il   et'l'cct    upon   leathers. 

It  will  not  separate  and  -how-  exceptional  adhesive  quali- 

i  cylinder  wall-     Before  placing  t' 
product  on  the  market  the  Galena  Company  first  submitted 

it    for   trial   and   te-f    to  the   leading  manufacturer-   ><\    air 
brake  equipment,  who  found  it  equally  efficient  in  the  high- 
C>' Under    temperatures   met   in   train   oper- 
ation. 
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Corrosion  of 
Steel 
Cars 


The  corrosion  of  steel  cars  has  been  an  important  matter 
ever  since  this  type  of  equipment  was  introduced.  At  one 
time  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation had  a  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject. Numerous  compounds  for  coat- 
ing the  interior  of  the  car  to  prevent 
rusting  were  tried  but  were  found  to 
he  worthless.  Since  attempts  to  protect  the  surface  have 
failed  the  only  recourse  seems  to  be  in  the  development  of 
non-corrosive  plates.  The  trials  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials  show  that  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  rate  of  corrosion  of  various 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel.  Some  railroads  are  specifying  the 
materials  which  showed  up  best  in  these  tests  for  use  on 
freight  cars.  Other  roads  feel  that  the  only  satisfactory 
tests  are  those  made  on  cars  in  actual  service.  The  reduc- 
tion of  corrosion  in  freight  cars  means  so  much  to  the 
railroads  that  the  question  should  be  settled  conclusively 
and  as  promptly  as  possible.  Is  not  this  a  subject  which 
the  Mechanical  Division  might  well  consider? 
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Papers 


Have 

You  Tried 

This? 


One  of  the  railroad  delegations  attending  at  the  Mechani- 
cal Division  meetings  has  adopted  the  practice  of  discuss- 
ing the  reports  to  come  up  at  each 
session  in  an  informal  meeting  of  its 
own  some  time  before  the  session 
convenes.  This  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  each  representative  of 
the  road  in  attendance  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
with  a  well-defined  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  report  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  road.  It  also  insures  that  each 
representative  of  the  group  will  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  from  the  report  itself  and  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  members  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
The  general  adoption  of  this  practice  by  other  groups 
would  give  point  to  the  formal  discussion  and  lead  to  a 
more  rapid  crystallization  of  ideas  on  the  floor  with  a 
saving  of  time  of  the  sessions.     Have  you  tried  it? 


Why 
Have  A 

Shop   Schedule: 


The  essential  difference  between  a  schedule  shop  and 
a  shop  operating  without  a  schedule  is  the  difference 
between  order  and  disorder.  No  one 
can  compare  the  two  shops  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter  and  yet  shop 
schedules  have  not  been  installed  as 
generally  as  seems  desirable.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  railroad  men  fail  to 
appreciate  and  benefit  by  the  advantages  of  this  system. 
One  general  foreman  said  recently :  "I  don't  need  a 
shop  schedule  with  a  schedule  supervisor  telling  me  how 
to  run  things.  I  am  on  the  job  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  hours  before  the  men  arrive,  and  I  know  how 
everything  is  going  by  personal  observation."  Obviously, 
attention  to  details  is  not  the  function  of  the  general 
foreman  and  besides  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one 
man  to  know  all  the  details  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
a  large  railroad  shop.  Production  can  never  be  brought 
to  the  desired  point  until  some  system  is  installed  for 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  different  departments,  mak- 
ing sure  that  material  is  received  and  repair  work  com- 
pleted as  needed.  Men  often,  and  in  fact  usually  do, 
work  harder  in  non-schedule  shops  than  in  those  provided 
with  a  schedule  system;  also  with  less  to  show  for  their 
work.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  all  working  for 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  In  general,  the  object 
of  the  shop  schedule  is  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the 
different  departments  and  eliminate  lost  time,  thereby 
increasing  shop  production.  Delays  for  material  are  large- 
ly prevented  and  the  supervising  officers  are  relieved  of 
a  mass  of  details,  enabling  them  to  give  their  attention 
to  more  important  problems  of  personnel. 


We  suggested  yesterday  that  the  foreman  or  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  who  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  men 
is  the  most  vital  link  in  a  railroad 
organization.  In  other  words,  these 
men  are  key  men.  Is  this  fact 
always  recognized  when  they  are 
selected  for  these  positions?  How 
do  you  select  them  ?  What  kind  of  men  do  you  promote 
to  these  positions?  To  deal  properly  with  the  men  the 
foremen  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  organization  and  fully  informed  as  to  its  purposes, 
and  as  to  why  certain  practices  or  methods  are  used  or  are 
to  be  used.     Do  you  coach  them  along  these  lines?    Are 


How  Do  You 

Select 

Foremen? 
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they   fitted    intelligently   and    patiently    to   represent   the 
ization  in  dealing  with  the  men  under  them?     Do 

von  promote  them  because  they  are  master  workmen  and 
that  possibly  in  addition  to  this  they  are  respected  by 
their  fellows,  or  do  you  look  first  for  qualities  of  lead- 
ership -qualities  which  include  self-control,  a  practical 
understanding  of  human  nature,  ami  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
X,.  matter  how  thoroughly  a  man  understands  the  detail 

tfons  of  hi-  department,  he  is  sure  to  fail  in  gi 
or  less  degree  unless  he  is  fully  qualified  to  lead  his  men 

II   as  direct    them.     You  may   say  that    such   argu- 

demic   and    that    yon    know    how    to 

pick  a  boss,  but  do  you?     How  many   failures  have  yon 

made  in  picking  men  and  could  not  some  of  these  failures 

have  1'  'me  if  yon  had  not  relied  too  much  upon 

ition   or   a    hunch,   but    had    taken    steps 

udy    and    analyze    each    man    critically    he  fore    you 
i  promote  him? 


The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Railway  Supply  Man- 
ufacturers'   Association,   and   especially   President    J.    F. 
Schurch  and   Chairman   Charles  W. 
An  Always  Beaver,    ol    die    Exhihit    Committee. 

Progressive        deserve    praise    and    congratulations 
Industry         ''"'  having  got  the  exhibits  so  com- 
plete^ in  place  hefore  the  opening  of 
the  conventions.     In  addition,  the   attractiveness   of    the 
merits  mention.     When  the  procession,  head- 
Chairman  Tollerton,  of  the  Mechanical  Section,  and 
Mr.  Schurch,  marched  through  to  the  meeting  hall  yes- 
terday morning,  almost   everything  em  the   pier   was   in 
oper  place  and  ready  for  inspection.     The  ballroom 
I  especially  attractive.     The  A.  R.  A.  is  composed 
ladian  as  well  as  United  States  railways,  and   the 
Kxhihit   Committee  had   very  appropriately  had  the  (ana 
dian   flag  draped   with   the   Stars   and    Stripes   around   the 
ballroom.      Those   who  have   read   the   entertainment    pro- 
have  noticed   that    a   new   departure   has   also   been 
ranging    for    Friday    nighl   i<>  lie  "Canadian 
N'i^l  i  irk  done  by  tl  .  and  committees  of 

the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  in  mak- 
ing the  arrangemi  ention,  and  the  splendid 
exhibit  marl                 lilway  equipment  and  supply  manu- 
facturers  immediately   following  a   prolonged   period   of 
n  their  line-  ever  known,  illus- 
die  ability,  enterprise  and  courage  with  which  the 
railwav  equipment   and   supply  industry  always  is  man- 
industry  suffer-,  more  tips  and  downs:     it    is 
USUaJIy    feast   or    famine   with   it.     At    the   same  time,   no 
industry  is  managed  with  more  uniform  steadiness  and 
.    ,  b    long  expei  i 
that  the  normal  condition  of  the  industry  is  either 
what  seem,  abnormal  depression  or  abnormal  prosperity, 
ii    by   year   pretty   much   as   if   the}     ne 
lor  either. 


rda)  morning  brought 
:  lilroad  electrifies 
ome  of  the 
Different  bi  en  paying 

Progress,  M  mm  h   foi 

in    tin-    United 
in  abund 


has  made  electrification  imperative.  In  this  country  the 
fuel  saving  possible  by  electrification  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration, hut  it  is  not  as  important  a  factor  as  that  of 
dealing  with  conditions  of  heavy  traffic  and  congestion. 
.Mr.  Tollerton  also  spoke  of  criticism  which  has  appeared 
in  publications  of  wide  circulation  to  the  effect  that  our 
railway-  are  not  progressing  as  rapidly  in  the  use  of 
electricity  for  traction  as  are  European  railways.  In  spite 
of  indications  to  the  contrary.  American  electric  locomo- 
tive  design  is  ahead  of  all  countries  in  many  respects  be- 
cause of  difficulties  encountered  and  overcome  in  design- 
ing locomotives  which  will  transmit  large  power  from 
the  motors  to  the  driving  wheels.  The  design  of  machines 
utilizing  small  amounts  of  power  i-  one  thing,  hut  when 
that  amount  of  power  is  increased  to  unprecedented  pro- 
portions, the  problem  takes  on  a  very  different  aspect. 
No  European  equipment  as  now  developed  would  he  ade- 
quate to  handle  trains  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  on  the 
I  hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Added  to  this,  it  should 
he  said  that  both  the  split-phase  alternating  current  and 
the  3,000-volt  direct-current  systems,  together  with  the 
machinery  that  has  made  them  possible,  were  developed 
in  the  United  States.  These  two  systems  are  probably 
the  only  ones  which  can  meet  all  the  electrification  re- 
quirements of  American  railroads.  The  requirements  of 
this  country  demand  a  different  development,  but  we  are 
in  no  sense  behind, 


Not  Less 


■  |H>wer  in  Europe,  and  this. 
high  price  of  fuel,  in  a  number  ol 


In  i  ommenting  on  American  railroad  equipment  a  British 
engineer    recently   paid   a    tribute    to    the    railroads    of 
this    country     for    the    careful    and 
Co-operative        thorough    research    which    he   stated 
Research  had    been    an    important     factor    in 

Needed  establishing  American  equipment  as 

representing  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  engineering  skill  applied  to  rolling  stock.  The 
value  of  work  such  as  has  been  done  at  Perdue  and  at 
Utoona  is  recognized  the  world  over  and  it  has  un- 
questionably been  instrumental  in  raising  the  standard 
of  efficiency  to  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached.  In 
the  past  research  has  usually  been  conducted  by  individual 

and  because  of   the   large  expenditure   involved 
the  work  has  lagged  when  business  conditions  were  un- 
able.     In    recent    years   comparatively   little  of  this 
work   has  been  done  and   at   present   there  are  manv   un- 
til   innovations  waiting  to  he  tested.      Some  of   these 
adically    different    from    prevailing    types,    hut 
very  promising.      In  the  interest  of  economy  they  should 

h(-  tried  out  as  prompt!)  .is  possible  to  determine  whether 

they  possess  anj   merits.      Probabi)    no  road  is  at  present 

ition  to  test  such  radical  innovations  as.  for  <  \- 
ample.  turbine  driven  or  Diesel  engine  locomotives, 
although   to   the    railroads   collectively   such   equipment 

might   me. m  a  saving  of  tens  ,,f  millions  of  dollars.      The 
1    method    for    handling    such    investigations    would 
seem   to  fe  a  CO  operative  research  hurcau  as  me>; 

in  i  hairman  Tollerton  in  his  opening  address.  By  this 
arrangement  the  expense  could  l><-  fairly  distributed 
among  the  roads,  so  that  the  cost  to  each  road  would  be 

comparatively    small    and    duplication    of    work    could    he 

avoided  A-  suggested  by  Mr  Tollerton,  any  central  re- 
search  bureau  should  not  he  carried  to  the  point  where 
it  would  destroy  initiative  on  individual  roads,  Perhaps 
the  method  should  be  confined  to  more  extended  in- 
Itions,   hut   this   i  on   that    should  tx-  easily 

settled  The  important  thing  is  to  develop  an  organiza- 
tion that  ran  carry  on  much  of  the  constructive  research 
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which  the  individual  roads  are  not  in  a  position  at  the 
present  time  to  undertake. 


In  carrying  cm  a  manufacturing  enterprise,  no  matter  how 
good  the  product  may  be  and  no  matter  how  well  it  may 

meet    the    needs    of    the    purchasing 

Do  You  public  for  which  i<  is  designed,  suc- 

Know  the         cessful  operations  for  any  extended 

Cost?  time  will  he  impossible  unless  all  the 

activities  of  both  the  manufacturing 
and  the  sales  departments  arc  based  on  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  all  items  of  expense  from  the  purchase  of  the 
raw  materials  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished  product. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  an  accurate,  detailed  knowledge 
of  costs  has  brought  out  in  recent  years  highly  developed 
cost  accounting  systems  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  In  a  period  which  is  now  only  a 
memory,  it  was  possible  for  many  concerns  to  get  along 
without  such  a  detailed  knowledge  of  costs  and  yet  make 
substantial  profits.  Such  examples  are  now  few  and  far 
between.  Many  of  those  who  neglected  to  install  a 
proper  cost  accounting  system,  or  who  afterwards  failed 
to  govern  their  activities  by  the  knowledge  thereby  obtained 
either  went  through  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  were  driven 
out  of  business.  These  cases  served  as  effective  warnings 
and  caused  others  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
In  the  operation  of  railroad  locomotive  and  car  shops, 
mechanical  officers  have  not  been  forced  to  compete  with 
other  shops  and  they  have  not  had  the  same  incentive 
as  manufacturing  concerns  to  investigate  their  operating 
costs.  Moreover,  the  reports  which  are  called  for  by  the 
government  do  not  disclose  the  necessary  factors.  As  a 
consequence,  the  mechanical  officer  usually  knows  very 
little  about  the  complete  detailed  costs  of  doing  work  in 
his  shops  and  commonly  overlooks  a  number  of  elements 
which  enter  into  overhead.  In  other  words,  his  training 
has  not  caused  him  to  think  continuously  in  terms  of 
cost.  There  is,  fortunately,  a  growing  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject— small  as  yet,  but  still  a  start.  In  this  matter  railroad 
men  might  often  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  supply  and 
other  manufacturing  concerns  which  would  enable  them 
to  inaugurate  many  changes  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  intelligently  whether  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage to  make  or  to  purchase  certain  articles  and  how  to 
operate  their  plans  with  considerably  greater  efficiency 
than  is  now  being  done. 


Observing  the  satisfactory  operating  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  light  gasoline  rail  motor  cars,  a  number  of  rail- 
road men  have  publicly  expressed  the 
The  Call  for       opinion  that  a  car  which  would  seat 
Large  Motor       from  50  to  70  people  should  be  built 
Passenger  Cars     t0  meet  the  requirements  of  certain 
sections  of  their  lines.    This  opinion 
is  unquestionably  well  founded  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  car  would  have  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness provided  it  could  be  operated  at  a  decidedly  lower 
cost  than  a  small   steam  operated   train.    Unfortunately 
the  problem  involved  in  the  design  of  such  a  car  is  radi- 
cally different  from  that  of  the  smaller  car  and  a  number 
of  new  factors  are  introduced.     Low  operating  costs  of 
the  small  car  have  been  predicated  upon  extremely  light 
weight  and  the  utilization  of  engines  perfected  for  use 
in  road  vehicles.     An  increase  in  the  length  of  the  car 
body   beyond  that   of   the  small   car   adds   much   more 
in  weight  than  in  seating  capacity.    The  same  dead-weight 


(if  car  per  passenger  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  car  seating 

some  60  persons  that  is  now  possible  in  one  seating  only 
35  persons.  Then,  to  drive  a  larger  and  heavier  car  at 
the  necessary  speeds  would  require  a  larger  engine  than 
has  yet  been  used  by  any  truck  builder.  To  bi 
gasoline  engines  of  sufficient  power  have  been  built  for 
aeroplanes  but  these  are  of  high  first  cost  and  although 
of  light  weight,  are  short  lived.  These  characteristics 
were  of  secondary  importance  for  aeroplane  service  but 
arc  prohibitive  when  applied  to  passenger  car  propulsion. 
A  satisfactory  gasoline  engine  of  larger  size  could  prob- 
ably lie  developed  by  the  engine  builders  but  this  would 
take  time  and  they  are  apparently  loath  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem until  assured  that  there  will  be  an  extended  sale  for 
such  engines  if  designed.  The  fact  remains  that  at  pres- 
ent no  suitable  engine  is  available.  For  such  larger  cars 
a  gasoline-electric  drive  may  be  better  adapted  than  a 
gasoline-mechanical  one.  In  studying  the  problem  of  the 
larger  unit  motor  car,  or  one  capable  of  hauling  a  small 
trailer,  other  types  of  motive  power,  such  as  Diesel 
engines,  must  be  considered  and  even  the  high-pressure 
steam  engine  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  problem 
might  well  be  taken  under  consideration  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Mechanical  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association. 


There  is  a  pronounced  tendency  to  make  the  mechancial 
department  the  goat  whenever  heavy  retrenchments  in 
operating  expenses  become  necessary. 
A  Neglected  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  inevitable 
Element  of  that  the  maintenance  departments 
Train  Cost  near  mose  than  their  proportion  of 
such  retrenchments,  because  main- 
tenance work  can  be  deferred  wfthout  imme'dTately  de- 
stroying the  effectiveness  of  the  transportation  machine. 
I  kit' the  very  defenselessness  of  the  department  against 
the  principle  has  led  to  its  too  extensive  application,  with 
results  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Tollerton  in  his  address 
yesterday  morning,  when  he  said  that  "invariably  oper- 
ating expenses  of  a  railroad  are  effected  injUwrsely^  by  the 
ratio  of  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures.  *  *  * 
Injudicious  savings  in  maintenance  result  in  actual  loss- 
through  the  increase  in  transportation  costs  and  heavier 
later  costs  for  deferred  maintenance."  There  ka  most 
intimate  and  inextricable  relationship  between  the  ex- 
penses controlled  by  the  mechanical  and  the  operating  de- 
partments. The  relation  between  these  accounts  in  the 
aggregate  is  well  known,  but  few  railroads  have  developed 
satisfactory  systems  of  analysis  to  determine  their  relative 
effect  on  unit  costs  of  train  service.  Unrelated  stud 
this  kind  have  been  made  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  best 
example  of  which  is  probably  the  statistical  work  of 
the  fuel  departments,  where  these  departments  are  well 
organized.  Operating  officers  also  give  close  attention  to 
analyzing  crew  wage  costs.  In  neither  case,  however, 
has  much  attention  been  given  to  the  maintenance  ac- 
counts beyond  a  check  on  their  aggregate  amount.  They 
are  as  worthy  of  analysis  on  a  unit  cost  basis  as  are  any 
of  the  other  operating  expenses,  and  any  system  of  control 
of  the  cost  of  train  operation  which  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count this  important  element  is  likely  to  be  misleading.  If 
the  analysis  of  individual  accounts  has  proved  to  be  of 
value,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  an  equally  good  return 
by  expanding  such  work  to  cover  all  expenses  in  a  co- 
ordinated statistical  department?  Its  work  would  make 
a  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between  all 
factors  of  train  operating  cost  available  to  the  officers  of 
all  departments. 
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Program  For  Today 

Division  V.— Mechanical,  American  Railwaj    Asso- 
ciation, is  holding  its  meetings  in  the  Greek  Tem- 
ple on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier.     The  program  for 
today  follows: 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1922 
m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 

sion  of  Reports  on : 
Prices  for  Labor  and   Material. 
Arbitration. 
Tank  Cars. 
Loading  Rules. 
Train  Lighting  and  Equipment. 

ta  MNMF.NT 

10:30  a. m. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3:30  p.m. — Orchestral  Concert  with  Impromptu  Dancing. 
Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4  30  p.m. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9:30  p.m.— Grand   Ball,   Ball    Room,  Million   Dollar   Pier 


The  Entertainment  Yesterday 

Yesterday's  entertainment  features  consisted  of  a 
morning  concert  on  the  pier  by  the  Albert   Taylor 
orchestra  of   New  York,  an  afternoon  concerl    in- 
cluding informal  dancing  and  the  serving  of  tea  at  4:30 
o'clock,   followed   in  the  evening  by  dancing  in  the  ball- 
room and  a  pleasing  program  of  musical  selections 

The  program  of  the  evening  was  in  charge  of  Sub- 
Chairman  Charles  I..  Brown,  of  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mitter, and  his  fellow  workers,  I.  Cizck.  C.  W.  Floyd 
Coffin,  W;  (i.  Cook.  I).  1..  Eubank,  J.  \\  .  Fogg,  l  Iscar  C. 
Hayward,  Webb  G.  Krau-er.  W.  A.  McWhorter,  X.  C. 
Naylor  and  S.  Worcester  Sargent. 


Fifteen-Cell  Batteries  for  Car  Lighting 

To  tlie  Edil 

The    editorial     entitled     "The     Wrong     Man      \gain" 
which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Railway  Electrical 
eer,  while  expressing  well  founded  criticism  of  the 
■  iperation  or  i  il  antagonism  «  hi 

between   the   mechanical   and    electrical 

department  railroads,   presents    the   particular 

t  in  such  an  incomplete  form  as  to  be 

misleading    in    regard    to    the    results   obtained    with 

In  the  ilustration  used   in   tin-  editoi  nee   is 

obtained  1>\   omitting 
I  16-cell  car  lighting  batti 
ii   otiK  char 

ipmenl   was 
' 
hi    out.   and    the 
■ 

th  all  other 
nd    the    illufl  lined 

icnl 
ind  I  he  one  lamp 


To  quote  the  words  of  the  editorial  above  referred  to, 
"Any  electrical  man  knows"  that  the  minimum  drop  of 
voltage  in  an  ordinary  lamp  regulator  in  average  oper- 
ating condition  will  more  than  offset  the  voltage  of  one 
cell  of  battery,  so  that  with  an  equipment  which  eliminates 
the  lamp  regulator,  15  cells  of  battery  will  give  at  least 
as  good,  and  in  most  cases,  better  illumination  than  that 
obtained  from  an  equipment  requiring  a  lamp  regulator 
with  16  cells  of  battery.  The  usual  form  of  lamp  reg- 
ulator, consisting  of  a  pile  of  carbon  disks  under  more 
or  less  compression,  is  permanently  connected  between 
the  battery  and  the  lamps  and  introduces  a  loss  of  voltage 
which  is  always  deducted  from  the  battery  voltage  ap- 
plied to  the  lamps.  Kquipments  which  do  not  require  a 
lamp  regulator  eliminate  this  loss  and  permit  the  omission 
of  one  cell  of  battery. 

J.  Lester  Woodbridge, 

Chibt  Engines*,  The  Electric  Stokagi  TIattery  Company. 
[The  writer  of  the  editorial  in  an  effort  to  show  the  need 
of  good  electrical  men  in  railroad  service,  chose  an  ex- 
ample with  which  he  was  familiar  to  illustrate  the  point 
in  question.  The  railroad  which  made  the  effort  to  oper- 
ate with  15  cells  of  lead  battery  was  using  an  equipment 
with  a  lamp  regulator  in  which  there  was  a  minimum 
drop  of  about  two  volts.  This  fact  was  not  mentioned 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  electrical  reader  would  under- 
stand that  the  effort  was  made  to  use  15  cells  with  equip- 
ment designed  for  16  cells.  It  is  true  that  some  manu- 
facturers of  car  lighting  apparatus  maintain  that  16  cells 
are  desirable  under  all  circumstances  ami  it  is  also  true 
that  others  build  equipment  designed  to  operate  with  15 
cells  and  get  results  which  to  the  users,  the  maintainers 
and  the  traveling  public  are  highly  satisfactory. — Editor]. 


C.  I.  C.  I.  &  C.  F.  Association  Meeting 

Wm.  p,  ELLIOTT,  secretary  of  the  Chief  Interchange 
Car  Inspectors  &  Car  Foremen's  Association,  an- 
nounces thai  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
will  be  held  at  the  Park  Street  Hall,  which  is  on  the 
-round  floor  of  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel,  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  3  P.  M.  All  members  of  tin 
ciation  are  invited  to  attend. 


Please  Wear  Your  Badge,  Always 

Ww  i  all  been  cautioned  about  wearing  our 
badges  at  all  times,  particularly  when  on  the  pier. 
Please  be  careful  about  this,  for  you  will  greatly 
aid  the  executive  committee  in  its  labors  to  protect  the 
welfare  of    the   members.      And   when   you    visit   the   pier, 

on  the  nights  when  important   functions 
uled.  wear  badges  where  they  can  easily  be  seen. 


Exhibit  Notes 

T'any,  Chicago,  has 
.  xhibit    from   Space   /:   on   the  porch 
Mo    11   in  the  main  exhibition  hall      • 

I  tughlin  Barney   Machinery  Company  of  Titts- 
was  listed  in  Wednesday's  Daily  as  being  I 

Ibis  company  has  moved  to  Space  131. 
\  typographical  error  was  made  in  the  Daily  for  Wed- 
ird  to  the  Fibreboard  Compa 
company  is  located  in  Spai 

The  Production   Machine  Company's  address  was  ineor- 
1   in   Wednesday's   Daily  under  the  list  of  ex- 
hibitors.    The  general  office  of  this  company  is  located  in 


Vice-Chairman  J.  Coleman 


Chairman  W.  J.  Tollerton 


Secretary  V.  R.  Hawthorne 


American   Railway  Association — Division   V — Mechanical 

Chairman  Tollerton's  Address  and  Report  on 
Scheduling  Feature  Opening  Session 


After  an  absence  of  two  years  the  members  of 
the  American  Railway  Association — Division  V — 
Mechanical  met  again  Wednesday,  June  14,  1922, 
in  their  Third  Annual  Convention  in  the  Greek  Temple 
at  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  9:45  by  W.  J.  Tollerton,  general 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  and  chairman  of  the  division.  Chairman  Tol- 
lerton invited  members  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  who  were  present,  to  come  forward  during 
the  opening  exercises.  Doctor  Newton  W.  Cadwell,  pastor 
of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  then  opened  the  con- 
vention by  invoking  the  Devine  blessing.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Edwin  F.  Bader,  mayor  of 
Atlantic  City. 

Mayor  Bader's  Address 

Mayor  Bader  said  in  part:  This  is  a  proud  moment 
for  me  today.  I  made  my  maiden  welcoming  speech  in 
this  hall  two  years  ago.  While  I  have  not  improved  in 
peei  hmaking,  I  have  always  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
for  all  the  boys  here,  the  majority  of  whom  I  know. 
I  want  to  say,  that  of  all  the  conventions  coming  to 
Atlantic  City,  this  is  the  biggest  and  best.     As  mayor  of 


this  town,  representing  its  citizens,  I  would  like  to  sit  in 
the  conference  that  you  hold  when  planning  for  another 
convention.  Before  deciding  on  any  other  city,  I  would 
like  to  know  it.  Give  me  a  chance.  I  can't  talk  before 
a  large  public  gathering,  but  I  can  say  a  few  things 
around  the  round  table.  Our  idea  is  to  give  you  a  good 
time  while  here,  and  I  know  you  have  it. 

So  there  will  be  no  trouble  around,  I  have  assigned  to 
your  organizations — it  was  a  pleasure  for  me — at  least  ten 
special  detectives,  not  to  watch  over  you,  but  to  look  after 
you. 

1  am  going  to  give  the  chairman  the  key.  He  can  go 
wherever  he  likes.  So  can  everyone  else,  but  I  will  hold 
the  ten  detectives  responsible  for  your  actions  while  here. 
Of  course  you  can  have  all  the  privileges.  Everything  is 
free  — if  you  can  find  it.  If  any  of  our  people  do  not  do 
the  right  thing  by  the  members  of  your  association  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  know.  With  an  organization  of  this  kind 
we  don't  want  any  of  you  to  go  away  and  say  you  were 
not  treated  right. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  chairman  Tollerton  expressed  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  consideration  and  welcome  always  ac- 
corded the  Association,  when  coming  to  Atlantic  City. 


J.  J.  Tatum 


C.  F.  Giles  H.  L.  Ingersoll  W.  H.  Winterrowd 

Members  General  Committee,   Division  V — Mechanical — A.  R.  A. 
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J.  T.  Wallis 


John  Purcell  T.  H.  Goodnow 

Members  General   Committee,   Division  V — Mechanical — A.  R.  A. 


C.   E.   Fuller 


Chairman    W.  J.  TollertorTs    Address 


The  present  day  and  the  near  future  should  go  down  in  history 
as  a  period  of  especial  progress  in  the  development  of  devices  and 
design  of  equipment  to  bring  about  the  greatest  efficiency  in  railroad 
transportation  service  combined  with  the  utmost  economy  in  main- 
tenance and  operation. 

ling  without  comment  the  generally  bad  business  conditions 
of  the  past  year  or  two,  the  railroads  are  confronted  with  a  field 
of  competition  in  the  form  of  aul  imobiles  and  auto  trucks,  which 
is  having  a  serious  effect  on  local  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
freight.  In  so  far  as  auto  trucks  are  concerned  they  are  in  position 
to  operate  at  a  very  low  cost,  practical!  ment  subsidy, 

having  no  other  expense  than  a  small  tax  for  investment  in  or 
maintenance  of  roadway,  terminal  and  other  station  requiri  I 
so  they  can  establish  rates  and  short  time  deliveries  which  make 
the  most  keen  competition.  The  railroads,  in  fact,  are  frequently 
i  paying  a  heavy  portion  of  both 
'he    in  m,        highways       t'oncretc 

instructed  by  districts  or  countii   .    sometimes  under 
state    legislation,    whereby    the    territories    lying    adja 
iignated  as  "benefit  districts,"  upon  which  spei 
"lent    I  I  ied.      When    th  i  irallel    'he    i 

tracks,  as  th 

cmenl    tax    and    its    share     if    the   taxes   to   keep    u 

id  that  instcal  nefitted 

riously  injur.  npetition  which  taki 

nd  freight  busii 

The 

wit"    !  ii    increasing 

and  in  a  nil  [th  the 

ir  increased  al  i  r  cent. 

to  the  billion  miles.     With 

■ 
■ 
ily  realized 

Railway  Prospects  Brighter 

harmony  and  ...  operation. 

unding 

ind  our 

i    in    the    Icno  of    the 


able,  have  been   overcome  and   in   a  general   way   have   started  a 
healthful  reaction  for  the  ultimate  lienefit  of  the  railroads. 

We  have  been  through  the  war  period,  the  reconstruction  period, 
and  at  the  present  time  a  governmental  regulation  period,  which 
to  me  as  one  which  is  based  on  an  earnest  endeavor  of 
our  statesmen  to  rise  above  the  persecutions  that  characterized 
some  "f  the  earlier  policies  of  regulation,  particularly  in  individual 
states.  With  the  increased  facilities  for  education  through  the 
school  systems  of  this  country  and  the  ever  extending  publication 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  public  opinion  is  becoming  more 
powerful  and  effective  every  year.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  general  public  has  been  brought  to  a  sharp  realization  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  interference  with  efficient  opcraion  of  the  trans- 
D   systems  the  public  itself  is  the  real  sufferer. 

The  record  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years  in 
reducing  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  in  spite  of  the 
many  unfavorable  i  uld  cause  pride  and  gratification 

in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1"1"  the 
average  operating   expenses  of   the   railways  of   the   United 
wire  al  day.     There  was  a  great  increase  during 

the  next  three  years,  and  in  the  first  three  mouths  of  1'IJO.  during 
two  months  of  which  the  railways  were  under  government  control. 
the  average  expenses  were  $13,772,000  a  day.  There  was  a  further 
increase  later  in  the  year  1920,  owing  to  larce  advances  in 
and  other  causes,  and  in  the  first  three  months  oi  l»_'l  the  average 
fl  3,633.000.  Throughout  last  year  most 
drastic  economies  were  made,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  in 
months  of  1922  th 

less  tii  in  mi  the  same  pen  '  106,000  a  day 

•  three  months  of  1920     When  i 

that    the    freight    traffic    handled    in    th  of    I1'.'.'    was 

somewhat    larger   than   in    1921,   the   significance   of   these   figures 

parent.     They  show  the  extent  to  which  the  pre-war 

ir    particular    field,    the    n  f    equipment,    there 

instant  endi  a 

Imitted  impri 

funds.      The    |  p  imitted 

t<>  Interfere  w ith  tl 

Co-operative  Research  Suggested 

The  thy  of  very  earnest 

would   invol 
m  for  joint  invest!- 
which  would  require  heavy  expenditure 

ill   and    would    make 

it  a  minimum  expense,  information  and 
which  promise  economy   in  maintenano 

I  would  be  of  great  benefit,  but 

hould  bo  rxn  hit  it  would  not  have  the  effect 

:    individual   roads   who  are 
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in  position  to  "ruinate  or  advance  the  development  of  economical 
designs  and  appliances. 

Reduction  of  Expenses  Not   Always  Economy 

When  we  speak  of  ec<  n  rmies  wi  -':  mid  be  very  careful  not  to 
apply  or  think  of  this  term  as  merely  a  reduction  in  expenses,  if 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  ultimate  expenditures  may  suffer 
an  increase  in  consequence  thereof.  My  observation  has  been  that, 
invariably,  operating  expenses  of  a  railroad  are  affected  adversely 
by  the  ratio  of  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures.  Sufficient 
expenditures  for  proper  maintenance  of  equipment  make  econom- 
ical transportation  costs.  Injudicious  savings  in  maintenance  re- 
sult in  actual  1  e  increase  in  transportation  costs  and 
the  heavier  later  o  sts   for  deferred  maintenance. 

It  is  readily  to  be  understood  that,  unless  equipment  is  prop- 
erly maintained,  locomotives  kepi  in  condition  to  give  maximum 
hauling  capacity  with  minimum  fuel  consumption,  and  freight 
cars  in  condition  to  give  a  maximum  period  of  service  with  the 
lowest  consistent  time  held  on  repair  tracks,  we  cannot  hope 
for  economical  operation  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  depart- 
ment. 

Study  and  Develop  Fuel  Saving  Devices 

Locomotive  fuel,  representing  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  train  operation,  is  in  itself  a  question  of  major  importance  in 
the  entire  transportation  problem  and,  due  to  its  volume  in 
proportion  to  the  total  expense,  is  naturally  an  item  of  greatest 


utriulation  of  defective  con  repaired  at  a  need- 

lessl)    heavy  expense  when  returned  to  the  owners. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  freight  cars  on  foreign  lines  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  under-maintenance  of  cars,  heavy  trains 
and  the  considerable  number  of  eld  types  of  cars  without  re- 
inforcements still  in  service,  the  Arbitration  Committee  has  had 
to  consider  and  decide  a  large  number  of  important  cases  during 
the  past  year.  This  committee  is  asking  relief  from  the  numerous 
trivial  questions  and  is  recommending  that  in  the  future  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  committee  be  jointly  submitted,  as  arbitra- 
tion cases  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Interchange  Rule 
123.  This  committee  is  also  recommending  restoring  to  the  Rules 
of  Interchange  rules  governing  the  responsibility  for  damage  to 
foreign  cars  based  on  combination  of  defects  denoting  unfair 
usage,  in  addition  to  the  present  rules  governing  unfair  usage 
based  on  cause. 

The  Committee  on  Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classification 
Lamps  is  recommending  important  additions  to  the  standardization 
of  these  devices. 

The  Committee  on  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Materials  is 
recommending  for  your  approval  as  recommended  practice,  an 
entire  revision  of  the  present  specifications  covering  paints  and 
paint  material. 

The  Committee  on  Loading  Rules  is  recommending  some  detail 
revision  of  these  rules,  which  is  the  result  of  conferences  held 
throughout  the  year  with  shippers  of  the  various  materials  rep- 
resented. 


J.  S.  Lentz 


Willard  Kells  A.  Kearney 

Members   General  Committee,   Division  V — Mechanical — A.  R.  A. 


E.  Chambers 


opportunity  for  effecting  economies.  Having  this  in  mind,  I 
would  command  for  your  special  consideration  that  fuel  saving 
devices  should  have  most  careful  study  and  development. 

What  the  Committees  Are  Doing 

We  will  have  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Car  Construc- 
tion, which  will  no  doubt  accentuate  interest  in  car  repair  work 
and  design.  Observation  and  study  of  the  bad  order  cars  on 
repair  tracks  will  indicate  those  parts  which  are  most  frequently 
failing  and  in  need  of  repairs.  In  many  instances  these  failures 
can  be  overcome  by  application  of  improved  designs ;  in  others, 
metal  instead  of  wooden  construction  will  eliminate  failures 
which  result  in  keeping  freight  car  equipment  on  repair  tracks, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  excessive  delay  to  trains  en  route,  which  is 
very  expensive  in  transportation  costs. 

This  committee  offers  for  your  approval  this  year  a  design  of 
special  rolled  section  center  sill.  As  in  a  great  measure  the  final 
presentation  of  acceptable  plans  for  standard  cars  depends  on 
settling  the  matter  of  undcrframe  design,  an  affirmative  letter 
ballot  vote  on  this  proposition  is  recommended. 

Another  very  important  consideration  is  that  of  giving  more 
attention  on  each  railroad  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
freight  cars  of  other  railroads.  Neglect  of  minor  repairs  required 
on  foreign  cars  invariably  leads  to  more  extensive  damage,  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  deteriorated  freight 
car  equipment.  Your  Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Ma- 
terial has  given  consideration  to  this  in  endeavoring  to  arrive  at 
just  and  fair  ratei  of  compensation  for  repairs  to  freight  cars 
to  induce  an  interest  in  repairing  foreign  cars.  It  is  certain  that 
means  must  be  determined  upon  so  that  freight  cars  will  receive 
necessary  attention  when  off  the  home  lines,  thereby  preventing 


The  Committee  on  Scheduling  of  Equipment  Through  Repair 
Shops  in  its  report  is  presenting  recommendations  and  informa- 
tion which  should  be  given  careful  thought  and  consideration  by 
the  members,  in  view  of  the  economies  which  might  be  effected. 

The  railroads  should  individually  supplement  the  work  of  our 
Committee  on  Shop  and  Terminal  facilities,  Structures  and  Ma- 
chinery, with  earnest  thought  to  inaugurating  and  extending  the 
best  shop  practices  and  availing  themselves  of  labor  saving  equip- 
ment to  obtain  the  greatest  returns  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
expenditures. 

With  proper  regard  for  local  conditions,  consistent  improve- 
ments should  be  vigorously  advocated.  Installation  of  power  plant 
machinery  and  boilers  of  proved  merit,  electrification  of  shops, 
using  individual  motor  drives  on  large  machines  and  group  drives 
on  smaller  ones,  portable  motor  driven  machines  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary loss  of  time  of  mechanics  traveling  back  and  forth  between 
erecting  floors  and  machine  shop,  and  use  of  power  driven  truck 
transportation  for  handling  material  around  shops  and  between 
storehouses  and  shops,  are  all  productice  of  economical  and  effi- 
cient results  far  more  than  offsetting  the  original  costs  and  should 
not  be   overlooked   in  your  deliberations. 

The  Standard  and  Recommended  Practices  of  the  division  have 
not  been  published  in  complete  form  since  1918.  The  several  com- 
mittees of  the  division  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  have  codified  and  published  the  complete  Stand- 
ard and  Recommended  Practice  of  the  former  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associations  as 
harmonized  and  brought  up-to-date,  including  practices  since 
adopted  by  the  Mechanical  Division,  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. These  standards  and  recommended  practices  are  con- 
tained in  one  loose  leaf  binder  in  very  convenient  form  and  are 
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mailable  to  the  members  for  reference.    The  committees  par- 
ticipating  in   this  work  deserve   commendation   for  the   splendid 

way   in   which   this   Manual   is   arr 

1   have  just  returned   from   Rome,  after  having  the  hor. 
serving  as  a   reprcscntaitvc  of   the  American   Railway   Association 
at   the   International    Railwa  The  trip  was  very  inter- 

Many    papers    were    discussed    and    conclusions    reached 
which  have  been  published  very  fully  in  the  Railway  Age.    Four- 
teen languages  were  spoken  at  the  Congress,  although  officially  all 
discussions  were   in   English,   French  and   Italian.     The   attendance 
ery   1ari;c  and  the   Italian  railway  officials   were  very  cour- 
ind  obliging,  doing  e  aid  to  make  our  stay 

in   Rome  as   pleasant   a-   possible. 

From  a  railway  standpoint  little  may  be  said,  but  I  would  like 
anyone  desiring  to  criticize  the  American  railroads, 
their  equipment  and  methods  of  handling  the  public,  that  they 
first  journey  on  some  of  the  railroads  of  continental  Europe. 
Intended  criticisms  of  American  railroads  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
changed  to  words  of  highest  commendation. 

Why  European  Railroads  Are  Electrifying 

In  this  connection  a  word  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  elec- 
trification.   The  Swiss  and  Italian  railways,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  French  railways,  are  engaged  in  making  and  carrying  out  plans 
for   the  electrification  of   certain   of   their   lines.     Some  criticism 
lias  appeared  in  publications  of  wide  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
our   railways  are  not  progressing  as   rapidly   in  the  use  of   elec- 
tricity  for  traction  as  these  European  railways.     The  visitor   to 
Europe    is    especially    impressed   by    the   difference   between   some 
important  conditions   in  some  of  the  countries  of   Europe  and  in 
the  United  States.    The  Italian  railways  have  been  paying  upward 
of   $25.00  a  ton,  measured   in   American   money,   for  coal.     The 
average  price  paid  by  the   Paris-Lyons-Meditcrrancan  of   France 
in  1920  was  266  francs,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about 
Even  in   1921   its  coal  cost   it.  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change, about  $18.00  a  ton.     The  cost  of  coal  to  the  Swiss  rail- 
also  extremely  high.    The  average  cost  of  coal  to  the  rail- 
United    States   in   February.    1°22,   including   freight 
charges   for  its   transportation,   was  only   $3.56  a  ton.     You  will 
see,  therefore,  that,  at  the  minimum  estimate,  coal  costs  the  rail- 
f   Southern  Europe  on  the  average  five  times  as  much  as 
it  does  those  of  the  United  States.    On  the  other  hand,  these  coun- 
■  specially    Switzerland    and    Italy,    have    large    supplies    of 
natural  water  power,  while  in   many  parts   of  the   United   States 
such  power   is  not  available      It   follows  that  the  savings  in   fuel 
cost  to  be   mad.    bj    electrification  in   some  of   these  countries   of 
I  iirope    is    much   larger    than    in   this   country,   and    we 

should  not  allow  this  important  fact  to  be  overlooked  in  discus- 
ifie  subject 
This   is  the   last   meeting  at   which   I   am  to  have  the   hi  n 


presiding  as  Chairman  of  the  Mechanical  Division,  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid  support  you  have 
given  me  at  all  times.  I  must  particularly  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  assistance  of  the  General  Committee.  I  know  that 
this  organization  has  before  it  a  very  bright  and  productive  future 
and  that  you  will  extend  to  my  successor  the  same  hearty  co- 
operation you  have  given  me. 


Association  Business 
The  minutes  of  the  1920  annual  meeting  were  approved 
and  Chairman  Tollerton  announced  the  selection  of  com- 
mittees; as  follows:  Committee  on  Subjects,  John  Pur- 
cell,  chairman;  R.  L.  Kleine,  Willard  Kells,  C.  E.  Fuller. 
and  C.  F.  Giles.  Committee  on  Resolutions,  C.  E.  Cham- 
bers, chairman:  F.  \\".  Brazier  and  H.  T.  Bentley. 

Tribute  to  A.  W.  Gibbs 

C.  E.  Chambers:  Owing  to  the  recent  loss  of  A.  W. 
Gibbs,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System,  one  of  our  very  important  members,  a  man  who 
gave  this  Association  a  great  deal  of  valuable  service  for 
a  lung  period  of  years,  and  who  was  also  chairman  of 
the  "lank  Car  Committee  for  a  great  dumber  of  years.  | 
wisli  to  offer  this  resolution:  (A  memorial  resolution 
giving  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Gibbs'  life  was  here  pre- 
sented.) 

J.  SnowdeN  Bell:  It  would  be,  it  seems  to  me.  un- 
necessary tn  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the  mechanical 
ability  or  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  I  only 
want  to  pay  one  word  of  personal  tribute  to  his  character. 
1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  more  amiable  gen- 
tleman and  a  kindlier  gentleman  to  others  than  Mr.  Gibbs. 
Once  I  heard  this  remark  made  about  him.  which  I  think 
is  as  fine  a  remark  as  could  be  made  about  anyone.  A 
man  said,  after  meeting  Mr.  Gibbs,  "He  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  always  going  Out  of  his  way  to  help  some- 
body." 

THE  Chairman:  Are  there  any  further  remarks  in 
regard  to  tin's  resolution  on  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
member,  Mr.  Gibbs?  If  not.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  members  that  the  resolution  he  adopted,  standing,  and 
that  the  members  remain  with  bowed  heads  lor  one  min- 
ute, as  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  Mr.  Gibbs. 

i  The  members  then  stood  for  one  minute  ami  the  reso- 
lution was  thereby  adopted.) 
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Committee  on  Manual.  The  Manual  contains  the  standards  and 
recommended  practices  adopted  by  the  former  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' and  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  har- 
monized and  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  since  adopted  by  the  Mechanical  Division, 
American  Railway  Association. 

Interchange  Rules 

The  recommendations  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  and  the 
Committees  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials  and  Depreciation 
for  Freight  Cars,  approved  at  the  1920  annual  meeting,  were 
incorporated  in  a  revision  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange  for  1920. 
The  recommendations  from  the  Arbitration  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials  contained  in  the 
reports  of  these  committees  for  1921  were  considered  by  your 
committee  and  approved,  with  the  exception  of  recommendations 
for  changes  in  Rules  32,  43  and  70,  which  involved  changes  in  well 
established  principles,  and  incorporated  in  a  revision  of  the  Rules 
of  Interchange  for  1921.  In  addition,  as  necessity  arose,  your 
committee  has  approved  revisions  of  detail  rules  which  have  been 
issued  as  supplements  to  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

Loading  Rules 

The  recommendations  from  the  Committee  on  Loading  Rules 
considered  at  the  annual  meeting  for  1920  and  approved  by  letter 
ballot  of  the  members,  were  incorporated  in  a  revision  of  the 
Loading  Rules  for  1920.  The  recommendations  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Loading  Rules  for  1921  were  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee and  submitted  to  letter  ballot  of  the  members.  Those 
changes  which  were  approved  by  letter  ballot  were  issued  to  the 
members  as  a  supplement  to  the  Loading  Rules  for  1920. 

Maximum   Load  Markings  on   Freight  Cars 

The  letter  ballot  ordered  taken  on  this  subject  in  1919,  as  result 
of  report  from  the  Committee  on  Car  Trucks,  resulted  in  this 
proposition  being  approved  by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  Conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of 
the  Traffic  and  Transportation  Divisions  to  arrange  for  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  in  tariffs.  This  subject  has  been  considered  also 
by  your  committee  at  practically  every  meeting,  but  due  to  diffi- 
culties that  have  been  encountered  the  committee  is  not  prepared 
at  this  time  to  make  any  definite  recommendations  as  to  further 
action.  This  decision  was  covered  in  Circular  S,  III-191,  issued 
February  IS,  1921. 

Change  in  Name  of  Section  III — Mechanical 

As  a  result  of  revised  Articles  of  Organization  and  By-Laws 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  adopted  in  1920,  and  the 
following  resolution  adopted  at  your  1920  annual  meeting,  the 
name  of  your  organization  has  been  changed  from  Section  III — 
Mechanical  to  Division  V — Mechanical,  Master  Car  Builders  and 
Master  Mechanics. 

Mechanical  Inspection   Department 

Your  committee  has  approved  recommendation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  to  investigate  repairs  to  foreign  cars 
and  billing  therefor.  This  department  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  a  chief  inspector  and  five  inspectors  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  General  Committee. 

Fuel  Conservation 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  formation  of 
an  organization  within  the  American  Railway  Association,  to 
consider  and  make  recommendations  on  Fuel  Conservation,  the 
General  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Committees 
of  the  Operating  and  Purchases  and  Stores  Divisions,  appointed 
members  to  represent  the  Mechanical  Division  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Fuel  Conservation,  which  reports  direct  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Committee  on  Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Pre- 
vention of  the  Mechanical  Division  has  been  discontinued. 

Joint  Inspection  of  Standard  Material 

A  joint  committee  to  study  the  subject  of  joint  inspection  of 
standard  materials  has  been  appointed  by  your  General  Committee 


in  co-operation  with  the  General  Committee  of  the  Purchases 
and  Stores  Division.  Final  report  from  this  committee  has  not 
yet  been  received. 

Joint  Inspection  of  Equipment 

The  General  Committee,  in  co-operation  with  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  the  Transportation  Division  and  the  Car  Service  Di- 
vision, appointed  a  special  committee  on  the  subject  of  joint  in- 
spection of  Equipment.  Recommendations  from  this  committee 
have  been  approved  by  letter  ballot  of  the  railroads  as  recom- 
mended practice,  covered  in  Circular  No.  2247,  issued  April  13, 
1922,  by  the  General  Secretary. 

Locomotive  and  Car  Builders'  Cyclopedias 

The  General  Committee  has  appointed  special  committees  to 
colaborate  with  the  publishers  of  the  Car  Builders'  and  Locomo- 
tive Cyclopedias. 

Safety  Appliance  Hand  Books 

Your  committee  has  arranged  with  the  publishers  of  the  small 
handbook  of  U.  S.  Safety  Appliances  for  Cars  and  Locomotives 
for  an  A.  R.  A.  edition.  This  action  is  in  response  to  the  demand 
for  these  safety  appliances  in  handy  pocket  form,  and  the  books 
will  be  supplied  to  railroads  on  requisition  at  cost. 


Joint  Committee  on  Automatic  Train  Control 

Your  committee  has  appointed  representatives  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Division  to  serve  on  the  Joint  committee  on  Automatic  Train 
Control  with  representatives  from  the  Operating  and  Engineering 
Divisions  and  Signal  Section. 


Investigation  of  Power  Brakes  and  Power  Brake  Systems 

Your  committee  also  arranged  through  Mr.  R.  H.  Aishton,  Pres- 
ident, for  the  Committee  on  Safety  Appliances  to  handle  matters 
for  the  Association  in  connection  with  the  Investigation  of  Power 
Brakes  and  Power  Brake  Systems  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  further  arranged  for  the  Committee  on 
Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment  to  assist  the  Committee  on 
Safety  Appliances  in  this  matter. 

Extension  of  Effective  Dates  of  Rules  and  Regulations 

As  occasion  has  arisen  during  the  past  two  years,  your  Com- 
mittee has,  upon  recommendation  of  the  proper  committees  of 
the  division,  extended  the  effective  dates  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Rules  of  Interchange  and  Loading  Rules.  These  exten- 
sions have  been  covered  by  circular  issued  to  the  members. 

I 
Committee  on  Nominations 

The  committee  recommends  that  no  ballot  be  taken  this  year 
for  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  that  the 
present  committee  be  continued  with  the  exception  of  Wm. 
Schlafge,  who  has  left  railroad  service,  and  that  W.  J.  Tollerton, 
(Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific),  be  appointed  to  fill  this  va- 
cancy. The  Committee  on  Nominations  will  then  be  as  follows : 
F.  W.  Brazier  (Chairman),  New  York  Central;  H.  T.  Bentley, 
Chicago  &  North  Western ;  J.  J.  Hennessey,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul;  C.  E.  Chambers,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey; 
and  W.  J.  Tollerton,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

[The  lists  of  new  life  members  and  of  members  who  have  died 
during  the  year,  contained  in  the  report,  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.] 


Discussion 

C.  E.  Chambers :  By  reason  of  the  action  taken  by  the  General 
Committee  as  to  the  omission  of  the  letter  ballot,  not  being  in 
conformity  with  the  constitution,  I  move  that  the  Association  ap- 
prove their  action  in  that  respect.  {The  motion  was  duly  seconded, 
put  to  vote  and  carried.  The  committee  report  as  a  whole  was 
also  ordered  approved). 
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Report   of   Committee   on   Nominations 


In  oriif.r  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  electing  an  entire  new  set  of 
ind  General  Committee,  your  Committee  on  Nominations 
mmends  that  the  terms  of  these  officers  and  members  of  the 
General  Committee  expiring  June,  1922,  he  extended  to  June,  1923; 
and  that  officers  and  membeis  of  the  Committee  only  be  elected 
at  this  time  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  those  whose  term  of 
office  expired  in  1921  but  who  were  continued  in  office  until  June 
of  this  year,  and  of  those  who  have  left  railroad  service  and  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  office  in  the  Division. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  Vice- 
Chairman  and  the  following  members  of  the  General  Committee 
be  extended  to  June,  1923 : 

J,  S.  Lentz,  Lehigh  Valley ;  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union  Pacific  System; 
II.  L.  Ingexsoll,  New  York  Central;  J.  J.  Tatum,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  Willard  Kelts,  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

Your  committee  also  nominates  \V.  J.  Tollerton,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  for  member  of  the  General  Committee,  to  serve 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  John  I'urccll  which  ends  June,  1923; 
and  H.  C.  Oviatt,  general  mechanical  superintendent,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Wm. 
Schlafge  which  ends  June,  1923,  as  Mr.  Schlafge  has  left  railroad 
sen-ice. 

Your  committee  nominates  the  following  to  serve  until  June, 
1924: 

For  chairman,  J.  Coleman,  assistant  to  general  superintendent 
motive  power  and  car  department,  Grand  Trunk  System. 


For  mem!>crs  of  General  Committee,  C.  F.  Giles,  Louisville  & 
Nashville;  T.  H.  Goodnow,  Chicago  &  North  Western;  A.  Kear- 
ney, Norfolk  &  Western;  J.  T.  Wallis,  Pennsylvania  System; 
W.  H.  Wintcrrowd,  Canadian  Pacific;  C.  E.  Chambers,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  L.  K.  Sillcox,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul. 

For  Vice-Chairman  (to  serve  unexpired  term  of  Mr  Coleman 
which  ends  June,  1923)  ;  J.  Purcell,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

The  report  is  signed  by  F.  W.  Brazier  (Chairman),  N.  Y.  C. ; 
H.  T.  Bentley,  C.  &  N.  W.;  J.  J.  Hennessey,  C.  M.  St.  P.,  and 
C.  E.  Chambers,  C.  R.  of  N.  J. 

Discussion 

I".  \Y.  Brazier :  The  Committee  offers  the  following  resolution : 
Resolved  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accep- 
ted and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  to  extend  the 
terms  of  office  of  those  officers  and  members  of  the  General 
Committee  expiring  June  1922  to  June  1923  be  approved,  and  that 
a  formal  ballot  be  taken  covering  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  for  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Commmittee 
with  terms  expiring  June  1924  and  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  un- 
expired terms  of  those  members  of  the  General  Committee  who 
have  left  railroad  service  and  whose  terms  have  been  extended 
to  June,  1923.  (F.  If.  Bracier  moved  the  foregoing  resolution 
which  was  seconded,  put  to  vote  and  carried). 


Scheduling   Equipment  Through   Repair  Shops 


This  committee  7oas  originally  appointed  to  re- 
port on  methods  for  scheduling  and  routic, 
in  locomotive  repair  shops.     In   1920   the  com- 
mittee  submitted  a  report  which  outlined  the  ad- 
it t  scheduling  systems  and  described  the 
detail  procedure  for  applying  such   a   method  to 
locomotive  repairs.     In  the  discussion  following 
the  presentation  of  the  report  considerable  inter- 
■  lestion  of  scheduling 
and  routing  as  applied  to  car  repair  shops  and 
continued  to  make  a  study  of 


car  department  methods  and  recommend  blanks 
or  forms  to  take  care  of  that  branch  of  th 

As  pointed  out  in  the  report,  scheduling  is  not 
considered  applicable  to  all  classes  of  car  repairs, 
but  it  is  believed  that  where  this  method  of  hand- 
' /,•  is  suitable,  it  will  show  'he  same  bene- 
ficial results  that  are  obtained  by  scheduling  loco- 
motive repairs.  The  report  is  particularly  timely 
because  of  the  large  nunt  in  need 

of  heavy  repairs,  which  can  well  be  handled  by 
a  scheduling  system. 


The  last  rkport  from  this  committee  was  made  in  June,  1920, 
and   c  heduling   and    roul  motives 

through  repair  shops,  This  report  i  insiders  the  scheduling 
•   equipment   tinder   n 
lit 
hen  repairing  equipment.  <  >ne  road  in  Canada  has  this  work 

i  tble  increase 
nt  with  decn 

heduling  and 
■ 

■ 

I    freight    rr; 


speets    freight   ear  operations   and   materia]   are  scheduled,   routed 
and  checked  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  other  equipment. 

Ij    come 

under  the  subject   of   this   report,  yet   it   is   important   to   in 

the    close    relation    existing    between    labor    gangs   and    correct 

scheduling  and  routing  plans.  The  same  may  he  said  of  shop 
layout  and  design  Systematic  repair  methods  may  be  applied 
existing  plant,  large  or  small,  with  good  results,  but  the 
I  benefit  obtains  when  shops  and  tracks  are  laved  out  to 
suit  an  orderly  and  well  planned  scheduling  system.  Proper 
Switchil  mew  ha:   beyond  the   SCOpe  of  this   report,  but 

at  governing 

ll<  wed 

3ns    incident     to    installing 

were   fully  covered   in  the  report  of  this  committee 

and    freight    eipup- 

perience  and  d 
hedule  and  planning 

;  '-    and    slide    rules.      This    infot 
The  ll  ring    only    ' 
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PASSENGER  CAR  SCHEDULE  CONSTANTS 

(WORKING  DAY  ON  WHICH  OPERATIONS  ARE  DUE) 


No.  of  Days  In  Shop 

8 

10 

,2 

14 

15 

17 

IS 

22 

24 

17 

19 

22 

22 

24 

Paint  Work 

Schedule 

1 

Burn 

Burn 

Burn 

SB 

SB 

Operation 

A 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

' 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

PAINTERS 


Wash  Outside 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•3 

Wash  Inside 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•4 

•4 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•6 

•6 

Sandblast  Start 

•3 

•3 

Sandblast  Finish    By  Noon 

5 

5 

Burn  Start 

•2 

•2 

•3 

Burn  Finish 

3 

4 

5 

Load  Color 

8 

8 

Sand  Start 

4 

5 

6 

11 

11 

Sand  Finish 



4 

5 

6 

12 

12 

Prime  No.  1 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

Putty  Start 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

Putty  Finish 

6 

7 

8 

10 

10 

Sand  Putty 

8 

9 

Prime  No.  2 

7 

9 

10 

Prepare  Start 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•5 

•6 

•6 

•8 

•9 

Prepare  Finish 

3 

4 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

12 

13 

Color  No.  1 

9 

11 

12 

13 

13 

Color  No.  2 

S 

7 

8 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

10 

12 

13 

14 

14 

Color  Varnish 

4 

6 

8 

9 

9 

10 

11 

14 

15 

11 

13 

14 

15 

15 

Ornament 

5 

7 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

15 

16 

12 

14 

15 

16 

16 

Varnish  No.  1 

6 

8 

10 

11 

11 

•13 

12 

13 

16 

17 
•19 

13 

15 

16 

17 

17 

Varnish  No.  2 

•7A 

•9A 

•11A 

•12 

•14 

•15 

•18 

•15 

•17 

•18 

•19 

•19 

Paint  Bottom 

12 

11 

14 

16 

19 

21 

13 

15 

19 

19 

21 

Paint  Roof 

13 

14 

16 

18 

21 

23 

16 

18 

21 

21 

23 

Inside  Start 

•5 

•5 

•6 

•6 

•9 

•9 

•20 

•6 

•6 

•8 

•10 

•11 

Inside  Finish 

•10 

•11 

14A 

•13 

•15 
18A 
19 

•18 

•13 

•15 

•18 

•18 

•20 

Touch  Up 

•3 

•4 

•5 

13A 

16A 

21 A 

22 

23A 

16A 

18A 

21 A 

22 

21 A 

23A 

Clean  (By  Noon) 

8 

10 

12 

14 

15 

17 

24 

17 

19 

22 

24 

CARPENTERS 


Strip 

•2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Start  Body 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•5 

•5 

•3 

•3 

•4 

•7 

•7 

Start  Platform 

•2 
•2 

•2 
•3 

•2 

•3 

•3 
•5 

•3 

•5 

•3 

•6 

•6 

•5 

•3 

•3 

•6 

•4 

•7 

•10 

•7 

Finish  Body 

•4 

•5 

•8 

•8 

•5 

•7 

•10 

Finish  Flatform 

•3 

•1 

•5 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•8 

•10 

•10 

•7 

•8 

•9 

•12 

•12 

CABINET  MAKERS 


Strip  Start 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

Strip  Finish 

•2 

•1 
•3 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•2 
•5 

•1 

•1 

•2 

•2 

•2 

Work  Start 

•2 

•2 

°! 

•3 

•3 

•5 

•3 

•3 

•4 

•7 

•7 

Work  Finish 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•4 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•8 

•6 

•5 

•5 

•7 

•10 

•10 

Trim  Start 

11 

12 

14 

16 

19 

21 

14 

16 

19 

19 

21 

Trim  Finish  (By  Noon) 

13 

14 

16 

18 

21 

23 

16 

18 

21 

21 

23 

TINSMITHS 


Roof  Start 

•2 

•2 

•2 

•3 

•3 

•3 

•3 
•10 

•5 

•5 

•3 

•3 

•4 

•7 

•7 

Roof  Finish 

•5 

•7 

•j 

•10 

•10 

•10 

•12 

•12 

•10 

•10 

•11 

•14 

•14 

Trim  Finish  (By  Noon) 

7 

9 

11 

13 

14 

16 

18 

21 

23 

16 

18 

21 

21 

23 

STEAMF1TTERS 


Pipes  Finish,  Cover  and  Test 


TRUCKS 

Off 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•1 

•5A 

•5A 

On  and  Level 

1       *7N   1 

•9N 

•11N 

•13TN 

•12W 

•I5W 

•17W 

•20W 

•22W 

•I4W 

•I6W 

•20W 

•20W 

•22W 

AIR  BRAKES 


Finish  and  Test 


ELECTRICIANS 


Work  Finish 

•4 

•4 

•5 

•5 

•8 

•8 

•5 

•5 

•7 

•10 

•10 

Oyn.  Set  Up  and  Elect.  Board 

9 

11 

14 

16 

19 

21 

13 

15 

19 

19 

21 

Batterio*  O.  K..  Dyn.  Finish  Test 

13 

14 

16 

18 

21 

23 

16 

18 

21 

21 

23 

Tested  (By  Noon) 

14 

15 

17 

19 

22 

24 

17 

19 

22 

22 

24 

UPHOLSTERERS 


Stock  Received 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Roof  Finish 

•4 

•5 

•d 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•9 

•9 

•7 

•7 

•9 

•11 

•11 

Trim  Finish  f By  Noon) 

8 

10 

12 

14 

15 

17 

19 

22 

24 

17 

19 

22 

22 

24 

SILVERPLATERS 

Stock  Received 

I        2 

2       1         2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1        3 

Stock  Finish 

|     »10 

•11       J    *13 

•15 

•18 

•20 

•13 

•15 

•18 

•18 

|    *20 

MACHINISTS 


Dynamo  Set  Up 

•9 

•11 

•14 

•16       |    *19       |    «21 

•13 

•15 

•19      1    «19 

•21 

Dyn.  Finish  Test 

13 

14 

16 

18       |       21       J       23 

16 

18 

21       |       21 

23     . 

KEY  TO  SYMBOLS  USED  IN  CHART 

•—Guide  days;  these  days  will  be  marked  on  shop  blackboard. 

A — Operation  to  be  performed  during  afternoon  period. 

N — Operation  to  be  completed  by  noon. 

T— On  dynamo  cars  trucks  are  to  bo  under  by  noon  of  10th  day.    Steamfitters  and  Bottom  Pointers'  finishing  day  will  be  on  9th  and  Air  Brake  on  10th  day. 

W—  On  dynamo  cars  trucks  are  to  be  under  car  by  noun. 


Exhibit  No.   1 


L.  B.  JENSEN, 

Shop  Supt.  Car  Dept. 
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te  master  schedules  should  be  prepared  for  coaches,  mail, 
dining,  parlor  and  sleeping 

These  schedules  should  be  timber  subdivided  for  wood  or  steel 
All  master  schedules  should  show  exterior,  inte- 
rior and  paint  work  separi  -  work  in  all  other  participat- 
ing departments,  such  as  the  tin  and  pipe  shop,  electrical  depart- 
ment, air  brake  shop,  eti  libit  1.)  \n>  convenient 
comb. nation  of  figures  and  letters  may  be  used  to  designate  par- 
ticular schedules.  I-Lr  example,  a  "l-A-2"  repair  schedule  would 
indicate  a  class  1  heavj  ixterior  repair,  class  A  heavj  paint  re- 
pair and  a  class  2  medium  interior  repair. 


- 
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1 
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WASH 
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n 
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hi 
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Exhibit  No.  2 

Schedule  and   planning   boards  or   loose   sheets   maj    he   used  to 

advantage  in  the  schedule  supervisor's  01    ton  Shop 

..r    bulletins    conveying    dates    transferred 

from    master   schedules   to   department    foremen   will   he    found 

useful  and  are  recommend.   ]        \   calendar  slide  rule  will   greatly 

-,     the    work    .if    assigning    actual    dates    ,.n     shop 
Exhibit  2  illustrates  a  shop  bulletin  sheet  which  is  displayed  on 
i    one    end    of    [he    car    under    repair.      I 

h  them 
ther  forms.  i  nmended 

i  -    |.  .11  >v  51      I   i.  ■  ting   and 

abinel   shop,  smith   shop,  truck 
ind  electrical 

i     ear    repair 
i  hedulcs    for 

.ii   III.  Equ 

■ 

Thr  uld    be 


-  require  20  man-hours  and  over.  Separate  master  sched- 
ule should  be  prepared  for  flat,  coal,  box  and  refrigerator  cars, 
these  to  be  subdivided  for  wood  or  steel  construction.  The 
above  separation  may  be  varied  to  some  extent  when  cars  are  re- 
paired under  a  group  system  with  specialized  shifting  gangs. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  of  development  to  define  arbi- 
trary rules  for  scheduling  freight  equipment.  Shop  tracks  and 
buildings  are  lacking  in  uniformity  and  a  majority  of  shops  and 
tracks  are  not  at  present  so  arranged  that  practices  giving  excel- 
lent results  in  one  shop  will  work  equally  well  in  another.  In 
;  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  some  easily  understood 
and  workable  system  can  be  adapted  to  any  shop,  large  or  small, 
which  turns  out  heavy  repairs.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in- 
dividual cars  should  not  be  scheduled,  the  cost  would  be  prohib- 
itive even  if  thought  advisable,  but  groups  of  cars  of  the  same 
type  and  class  of  repairs  may  be  scheduled  successfully.  Close  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  segregation  of  incoming  cars  if  best  re- 
sults  are  to  obtain.  The  stripping  operation  is  important  and 
should  be  given  careful  study. 


DAILY  DELAY  SHEET  Feb.  24-1922 
Work  to  Start  Saturday  Feb.  25th 

2-25        M.  &  E.       1528  Med.         Sch.  E        3-13         NS 

2-25        Slpr.  Spokane    Hy.  Sch.  I         3-28        OS 

2-25        Coach  4150  Hy.  Sch.  H        3-18         NS 


Operations  Lost  Friday  Feb.  24th 

OLD  SHOP 

1638-Plat  Carp.  Compl.  XX-No.  2'  _,'  Draw  Bar  Bolts. 

5001-Color  Varnish-X-Held  up  by  Carp. 

3738-Trucks  Compl.  XXX-No  Oil  Boxes-Truck  &  Level  XX-Air  Brake  Compl.-X 

3604-Plat.  Carp.  Compl.  X-Rorted  End  Timber. 

Yakima-lnside  Wash-X-Held  by  Strippers 


1010-Varnish  -2-0 


Gains 


NEW  SHOP 

5720-Varnish  -2-XXX-Varnish  •1-XX-0rnament-X-Held  by  Carpenters 
346-Body  Carp.-X-Entire  New  Sheathing  on  One  Side 
3814-Trucks  off-X-10  Cars  to  Raise 
Zenda.  Cabt.  Mkrs.  Strip-X-Excess  Stripping-4  Cars. 


Gains 


3123-Body  Carp.  Compl.-O 


Exhibit  No.  3 


:  iiiation   pertaining   to   freight  car  Scheduling 
meagre,   bul  hop   has    perfected    the    foil 

plan:       Incoming    cars      are    switched    to    three    or    four    parallel 

rd   for  the  type  of  car  and  nature  of  repairs 
required,    Highly  sp  tngs  are  started  on  track 

chibit    4>    and    a^    fast   a-   each    gang    completes    the    work 

■    ti  ick  No  -'.  pr  k  eeding  in  tun 
The  exhibit  d  the  time  in  hours 

nd  fininsh  their  spi 

rder  to  make 
easily  und<  i  - 

10 
time  for  each 
n  a  mast<  i  is  out- 

I    car   units.     Tins   schedule,   with   hours,   dates 

n   near 
the   hi  track    where    foremen   and    in- 

Under 

and    another 

in. iv  l.<-  used  temporarily  to  help  those 
behind  their  schedule, 

ill  men 

ind   cars  are   switched   in 
•    finished,  should   he  studied  carefully,  and  it 
will   he   apparent   tb  '•  m    foi    expediting   repairs  may 
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FREIGHT  CAR 

REPAIR 

SCHEDULE 

SATURDAY 
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Exhibit  No.  4 


also  be  fitted  into  this  situation,  although  forces  may  not  admit 
of  specialization  and  track  room  is  insufficient  for  the  more  elab- 
orate methods  described  above.  More  experience  is  necessary 
before  a  system  can  be  definitely  outlined  and  recommended  for 
shops  operating  on  the  single  foreman  plan.  Exhibit  4  is  for 
study  purposes  and  office  use  and  shows  graphically  the  informa- 
tion condensed  on  exhibit  5.  A  daily  delay  sheet,  similar  to  ex- 
hibit 3  for  passenger  cars,  should  be  provided. 


Material  may  be  handled  by  a  separate  system  controlled  by  the 
schedule  supervisor.  One  large  freight  car  repair  shop  has  a 
material  routing  plan  operating  as  follows :  An  assistant  fore- 
man in  the  main  repair  shop  inspects  incoming  cars  and  lists  all 
material  required  for  making  repairs.  This  list  is  written  up  on 
a  special  form  or  order  (exhibit  6)  which  is  taken  up  by  supply 
men  at  frequent  intervals  daily.  The  material  routing  clerk  re- 
ceives copies  of  these  orders  and  periodically  checks  all  depart- 
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mcnts  visited  by  supply  men  and  also  checks  material  arriving  at 
destination  in  the  main  repair  shop.  Record  of  delays  by  de- 
partments and  delays  for  which  supply  men  arc  responsible  are 
tabulated  by  the  routing  clerk  and  subsequently  forwarded  to 
the  general  foreman  or  higher  shop  officer.  The  material  clerk 
co-operates  closely  with  the  local  stored 

General 

Output  is  primarily  a  function  of  personnel,  systematic  methods 

and  shop  capacity.    All  master  schedules  should  he  first  designed 

lude  the  longest  operation  to  be  performed.    When  this  is 


FREIGHT   CAR    REPAIR   SCHEDULE 


TRACK  No                                                                               DATE  DUE  OUT 

OPERATIONS. 

TIME  A.  M. 

TIME  P.M. 

8 

9 

If 

11 

n 

1 

I 

3 

4 

5 

Striooing  Underframe  and  Air  Brake 

Paint  Out  Ok)  Stencil 

r  i--ir      i     ■ 

End  Sills  Commenced 

Side  Sheathing  Commenced 

Center  and  Side  Sin  Splices 

Draft  Arms  or  Steel  Sills  Commenced 

Z  Bars  Hung  Commenced 

Root  Repairs  Commenced 

Comjgated'tSteel  Ends  Applied  Commenced 

Decking,  and  Lining  Commenced 

First  Paint  Completed 

Truck  Repairs  Started 

- 

End  Sill  Completed 

Side  Sheathing  Completed 

Draft  Arms  Applied  Completed 

Corrugated  Ends  Completed 

Wnnrt  Pjlnt  Started 

Rttl  R-trtirs  r.nmolrtr-d 

Side  Doors  and  Grain  Doors  Commencod 

Dead  Wood  and  Truss  Rods  Commencod 

2nd  Paint  Completed 

Application  of  Air  Brake  Commenced 

Ap3l:olion  of  StIBfJI  Co«Ma|S9|d 

Decking  and  Lining  Completed 

Dead  Wood  and  Truss  Rods  Completed 

Truck  Repairs  Completed 

Stencil  ComeJrled 

-    lo  Pun 

Exhibit  No.  5 

output 


plained.  The  next  step  is  to  assign  20  and  12  day  master  sched- 
ules, assuming  for  simplicity  that  no  light  repairs  will  be  shopped 
in  this  month. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  desires  to  repeat  with  emphasis 
the  recommendation  that  all  passenger  and  freight  car  repair 
shops  turning  out  heavy  repairs  adopt  some  systematic  and  work- 
able plan  which  will  first  predetermine  the  expected  output  and 
then  carefully  adjust  the  working  forces,  by  gangs  or  otherwise, 
to  this  output.  Any  plan  should  include  careful  consideration  of 
switching  and  track  facilities  with  reference  to  regularity  of 
service  and  segregation  of  cars  by  types  and  repair  classes.  When 
this  is  accomplished  all  details  necessary  for  best  conveying  dates 
and  instructions  to  foremen  and  gang  leaders  may  be  worked  out 
to  suit  local  conditions  and  the  mutual  interests  of  local  shop 
officers. 

Summarizing  an  adequate  scheduling  and  routing  plan  aims : 
1.    To  eliminate  dead  time  in  the  shop.     2.    To  prevent  depart- 

A  B  C  RAILROAD 

MATERIAL  ORDER  AND  ROUTING  SLIP 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MATERIAL 

Patt. 
No. 

No.  Feet 

or 
Weight 

MATERIAL 

Price 

Amount 

Cause  of  Delay 

CnmplplMl  ,n                                               nefif— nate                                            Time                                  

Oelivered  to 
Completed  in 
Drlivpred  to 
Completed  in 
Date  Delivered  to  Car 


Exhibit  No.  6 

mental  delays,  or  one  department  delaying  another,  with  result- 
ant friction,  in  -;      To  plan  the  work  and  proportion 
i  maximum  production  with  minimum  cost    -4     To 
supervision  to  work  more  effectively;  making  it  uni 
hunt    for  m  rose   for  delays,    S,    To  insure 
transfer  and  delivery  of  material.    6.    To  supply 
data  which  will  irrange 
tcks  or  facilities.    The  report  is  signed 
bj  Hew                   (<  hairman),  Baltim                      D.  I.  Mullen, 
•  .inn.iii.  Chii  ago  &  Si    i  ouis ;    P.   F.   Smith.  Jr., 
Pennsylvania  System;  John  Purcell,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa 

hville;   E.    II.   Trottnow, 
New  i  M  Paul; 

i,    w  Rock 

I 

Discussion 
I    will   make  a   motion   that   the  report 
would  tikt-  to  have  the  Chairman  take  these 
i  Tkt  motion  urn  duly  ttcondod, 

[•III    Ik 

Inci    (B  tS   0  figures  were  given  to  me 

i  the  committee  and  1  do  not  understand  them  all 

1    will   be  to   answer  any  question   anyone 

mighl  per,   that    I   can;  otherwise   I   would 

I-  fisible    tor   the   exhibits 
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if  they  are  present.  Mr.  Juneau  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  supplied  the  first  matter  showing  the  schedule  as  in 
operation  on  his  road.  That  is  Exhibit  No.  1,  and  also  Exhibit 
No.  2. 

C.  Juneau  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  With  regard  to  Exhibit  No.  1, 
the  cars,  when  they  come  into  the  shop,  are  inspected,  and  the  work 
necessary  to  be  done  on  these  cars  is  laid  out  as  shown  in  Exhibit 
2.  You  will  notice  from  Exhibit  2,  that  we  have  a  board  at  the 
head  end  of  each  track  in  the  shop,  indicating  the  number  of  days 
that  it  is  estimated  the  car  will  be  in  the  shop  undergoing  repairs. 

The  first  crew  that  gets  to  work  on  the  car  to  be  repaired  is 
the  strippers  and  the  washers,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  car- 
penters, then  the  cabinet  makers,  then  the  tinsmiths,  and  then  the 
painters.  These  in  turn  are  followed  by  the  steamfitters  and  elec- 
tricians. It  is  our  aim  to  keep  the  different  crafts  working  on 
the  passenger  equipment  separately  avoiding  their  getting  in 
each  other's  way.  By  pursuing  that  method,  we  accomplish  the 
work  satisfactorily  and  no  one  craft  bothers  the  other  while 
the  car  is  undergoing  repairs.  * 

The  shop  schedule,  as  shown  in  exhibit  1,  which  indicates 
what  is  to  be  done  and  how  the  work  is  to  be  followed  out, 
gives  very  satisfactory  results.  We  also  schedule  the  material 
for  the  work  on  the  particular  car.  Each  supervisor  who  has 
charge  of  the  work — forgings,  or  any  particular  class  of  work 
on  the  car — has  a  schedule  which  he  is  expected  to  follow,  and 
if  there  is  an  operation  lost  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  lost 
operation  receives  a  pink  slip.  Each  morning  these  lost  opera- 
tions are  caught  up. 

The  supervisor,  who  has  last  a  certain  number  of  operations 
which  may  delay  the  work  and  make  it  necessary  to  set  the  car 
back,  is  reprimanded,  usually  by  the  shop  superintendent,  and  we 
have  found  in  carrying  out  this  plan  that  there  are  few  of  the 
supervisors  who  care  to  receive  the  pink  slip,  showing  that  they 
have  lost  an  operation.  The  schedule  is  simple,  and  we  have  re- 
duced the  costs  of  repairs  and  expedited  the  movement  of  the  car 
through  the  repair  shop.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  much  more 
explanation  necessary  than  what  is  shown  in  Sheet  1.  The  work 
to  be  followed  through  is  shown  on  "Repair  Schedule  of  Car 
in  Shop,"  Exhibit  2. 

Mr.  Fuller :  I  may  not  be  very  bright  this  morning,  but  I 
notice  in  the  repair  schedule  for  work  in  the  shop  that  start  is 
indicated  by  "1"  and  finish  by  "1"  in  the  case  of  strip.  What 
does  that  "1"  mean  there? 

Mr.  Juneau:     I  will  call  on  Mr.  Jensen  to  explain  that  No.  1. 

Mr.  Fuller :  Mr.  Jensen,  will  yon  kindly  advise  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  us  who  do  not  understand  this  just  what  is  meant. 
On  your  blackboard  you  have  two  columns  "Start"  and  "Finish." 
The  first  is  "Strip:  Start  1"  and  then  "Finish  1."  Then  under 
"Note"  you  have  "O.K.  1."    What  does  that  mean? 

L.  B.  Jensen  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.1  :  We  strip  the  car  the  first  day. 
(start  and  finish  stripping)  That  is  the  first  day  in  the  shop. 
We  wash  the  car  on  the  second  day.     (start  and  finish  washing) 

The  carpenters  start  on  the  3rd  day  and  finish  on  the  6th.  Plat- 
form work  is  started  on  the  3rd  day  and  finished  on  the  8th.  The 
cabinet  makers  start  on  the  third  day  on  the  inside  of  the  car 
and  finish  on  the  5th.  The  tinsmith  starts  on  the  third  day  and 
finishes  on  the  10th.  We  give  him  all  the  latitude  possible  so  he 
can  work  in  between.     That  is   the  meaning  of  those  numbers. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Then  you  have  painter.  You  have  "Out  6-16" 
and   "In   -615." 

Mr.  Jensen:     That  means  the  outside. 

Mr.  Fuller:     Outside  and  inside' 

Mr.  Jensen:  Yes,  sir.  We  paint  and  finish  the  car  in  nine 
days.  That  is  probably  just  a  repainted  job.  I  don't  know  what 
kind  of  a  car  this  is  on  the  board,  although  I  think  it  is  an  open 
platform  car. 

The   Chairman:     4161. 

Mr.  Jensen  :     A  coach. 

Mr.  Fuller:  At  the  top  of  the  sheet  you  have  a  row  of  num- 
bers, which  I  understand  signify  the  days  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Jensen:  No,  sir,  the  days  the  car  is  in  the  shop.  The 
three  X's  under  1,  2  and  3,  indicate  the  three  days  the  car  was 
in  the  shop  (this  car  on  this  board).  That  is  the  third  day  that 
particular  car  was  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Fuller:     Then  you  mark  it  up  each  day? 

Mr.  Jensen :     Yes,  each  day  is  checked  off. 

Mr.  Fuller:     You  have  down  at  the  bottom  airbrake,  uphol- 


sterers, machinists,  platers,  without  any  date  for  the  start,  but 
you  have  18,  19  and  15. 

Mr.  Jensen :  That  is  the  day  they  are  supposed  to  be  done  with 
the  car. 

Mr.  Fuller:   They  are  to  have  their  work  done  on  the  18th? 

Mr.  Jensen:     Yes,  they  work  in  between. 

Mr.  Fuller:   It  is  the  18th  day  the  car  is  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  Jensen  :     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fuller:     Not  calendar  days? 

Mr.  Jensen :     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fuller:  All  right,  sir,  T  do  not  want  to  ask  too  many 
questions  but  I  would  like  to  know  about  this. 

Mr.  Jensen :  We  feel  we  have  a  very  complete  and  simple 
system. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Can  you  explain  this  Schedule  1,  a  little  clearer, 
passenger  car  schedule  constants?  Exhibit  1.  Working  day  on 
which  operations  are  due?  I  do  not  quite  get  these  figures 
clear.    Will  you  explain  it  alphabetically  and  then  numerically? 

Mr.  Jensen:  We  have  different  schedules  shown  by  the  letter. 
That  schedule  allows  for  the  number  of  days  that  car  is  in  the 
shop.  We  have  different  classes  of  schedules,  of  course,  for 
different  classes  of  cars. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Can't  you  explain  that  a  little  bit,  just  what  you 
mean  by  different  schedules? 

Mr.  Jensen :  On  each  schedule  we  have  allowed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  for  the  car  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Fuller:    Just  carry  us  through  one  schedule. 

Mr.  Jensen :  There  is  what  we  call  the  repainted  car.  It 
would  be  under  a  certain  letter,  and  would  be  allowed  possibly 
12  days,  depending  upon  the  class  of  car  that  is  undergoing  re- 
pairs under  that  schedule. 

Mr.  Fuller :  To  get  that  clear,  take  .color  No.  2,  under  schedule 
E.  Under  Column  E,  color  No.  2,  at  the  top  is  the  figure  14. 
Does  that  mean  it  is  14  days  in  the  shop? 

Mr.  Jensen :  The  14-day  schedule,  yes  sir.  A  is  an  eight-day 
schedule,  C  is  a  ten-day  schedule. 

Mr.  Fuller:  You  are  not  looking  at  the  same  column.  Take 
color  No.  2  on  your  operation  under  E.  At  the  head  is  14,  E-2, 
5,  7,  and  down  to  8.    What  is  8? 

Mr.  Jensen  :  That  is  the  8th  day  that  that  car  must  be  colored ; 
the  8th  day  that  it  is  in  the  shop  the  color  must  be  applied. 

Mr.  Fuller:  As  I  understand  this  blank,  under  that  same  in- 
quiry, it  is  up  to  someone  to  see  that  the  work  has  progressed 
so  that  on  the  8th  day  color  No.  2  has  been  applied  to  the  car? 

Mr.  Jensen :  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  schedule  man  who  follows 
that  up  through  the  shop  daily,  checks  up  each  board  and  each 
car  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Fuller:  How  is  this  schedule  put  out  in  the  shop?  You 
schedule  this  car  out,  and  you  make  up  this  schedule.  How  is 
that  schedule  posted  or  handled? 

Mr.  Jensen  :  Each  supervisor  has  a  set  of  schedules.  When 
he  sees  a  14-day  car,  he  looks  up  his  schedule  on  that  which  is 
Schedule  E,  and  he  knows  just  what  procedure  to  follow  under 
that  schedule  for  that  date. 

Mr.  Fuller :  Who  makes  up  the  schedule  for  the  cars  to  come 
into  the  shop. 

Mr.  Jensen :    The  schedule  man. 

Mr.  Fuller:    Is  there  a  man  specially  for  that? 

Mr.  Jensen :  The  schedule  man  goes  through  with  the  general 
foreman  and  decides  what  schedule  is  to  be  applied  to  that  car. 

Mr.  Fuller :  If  the  schedule  is  not  up  to  date,  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  that  department  furnishes  a  blue  slip  himself? 

Mr.  Jensen :  No,  sir,  the  schedule  man  furnishes  it.  He  is  the 
man  who  puts  the  black  mark  against  us,  and  he  turns  that  slip 
into  my  office,  with  an  explanation  as  to  why  he  is  behind.  It  may 
be  a  question  of  material,  or  anything  else,  of  course.  If  the 
excuse  is  legitimate  it  is  all  right,  but  if  it  is  not  it  is  all  wrong. 

Mr.  Fuller :  You  will  pardon  me  for  asking  so  many  questions, 
but  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this.  He  knows  beforehand, 
to  a  certain  extent,  especially  if  it  is  material,  that  he  is  going  to 
be  behind  on  his  schedule? 

Mr.  Jensen :   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fuller :    What  does  he  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Jensen :    He  reports  to  me. 

Mr.  Fuller:   On  any  particular  form? 

Mr.  Jensen:    No,  sir.    If  he  knows  that  he  is  to  run  short  of 
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material,  he  comes  and  reports  to  me,  and  I,  of  course,  endeavor 
in  turn  to  get  the  material  from  the  stores  department. 

Mr.  Fuller:    Suppose  they  do  not  furnish  it? 

Mr.  Jensen:  Then  the  car  is  set  behind  and  it  is  charged  to  the 
stores  department. 

Mr.  Fuller:   Do  they  ever  resent  it? 

Mr.  Jensen:    Yes. 

Mr.   Fuller:     They  do  not  like   it? 

Mr.  Jensen:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have 
given  me. 

G.  P.  Kempt  (P.  &  W.  Ya.)  :  I  understand  this  blackboard 
schedule  and  Schedule  H  are  one  and  the  same.  H  is  the  19-day 
schedule.  That  compares  with  the  photographs  shown  on  Sched- 
ule 2.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  washout  side  shows  two  days; 
also  on  the  blackboard  it  shows  two  days.  I  believe  you  can  fol- 
low  all   the  way  through  just   how   that   is   worked  out. 

Mr.  Jensen:    In  other  words,  this  car  was  under  Schedule  H? 

Mr.  Kempt:  You  will  notice  on  touch-up,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  painter,  next  to  the  last  item.  Under  the  19-day  schedule  it 
says  18-A,  and  there  is  a  notation  for  A.  It  says  :  "(  >pi  ration  to 
be  performed  during  afternoon  period,"  which  is  probably  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  and  will  go  out  the  following  day.  All  the 
way  through  I  think  these  dots  show  explanations  in  the  key. 

I  think  the  schedule  is  very  simple.  While  it  may  seem  compli- 
cated, I  believe  that  with  a  little  study,  its  workings  will  be  readily 
understood.  I  know  previous  to  my  leaving  the  Milwaukee  road 
I  had  something  to  do  with  the  schedule  system  up  there,  and  it 
facilitated  the  work  all  the  way  through.  You  will  find  that  the 
foremen  in  general  will  oppose  this  schedule  system;  they  won't 
like  it.  They  think  that  you  are  going  to  make  more  work  for 
them,  but  you  will  find,  after  the  system  has  been  put  in  opera- 
tion and  you  get  it  working,  they  will  be  right  back  of  it,  every 
one  of  them.  It  helps  them  in  the  work  and  the  schedule  super- 
visor can  do  more  for  those  foremen  than  you  have  any  idea. 
I  know  I  found  it  to  be  effective,  and  that  the  foremen  all  over 
the  plant  were  in  hearty  co-operation  with  the  system  in  every 
way. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  To  get  off  the  schedules  for 
a  minute  and  get  down  to  the  practical  work  of  putting  in  a 
schedule  system,  we  have  been  attempting  to  inaugurate  a  schedule 
system  for  passenger  equipment  for  about  16  months  now;  the 
scheduling  of  passenger  equipment  through  shops  will,  of  course, 
be  dependent  upon  the  number  of  simps  involved  and  the  extent 
ir  passenger  equipment.  Those  having  larger  numbers  of 
cars  will  necessarily  have  to  be  governed  by  somewhat  different 
conditions  in  their  work  of  scheduling.  Where  they  have  more 
shops  tin  conditions  will  be  different,  and  for  that  reason  I  think- 
that  the  committee  has  put  the  finishing  touches  on  first.  They 
say  that  the  scheduling  of  the  passenger  equipment  is  dependent 
upon  the  paint  shop.  It  has  been  our  experience  thai  it  is  just 
the  opposite;  the  paint  shop  simply  takes  the  cars  as  tin  • 
to  it  from  the  other  shops  and  finishes  them  up.  It  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  drying  of  the  paint  and  varnish 

We    started   out    first    with   a    system    something    like    this    and 
We  asked  the  various  railroads  for  and  got  their 

blanks,  and  in  applying  them  it  I   that   it  was  simph 

a  matter  of  timing.     In  other  words,  it  did  not  bring  out  the  real 
efficiency    of    tin-    work.      This    scheduling    d.>es    not    indicate    the 

efficienrv  of  the  shopmen,  but  of  the  foremen,  and  it  puts  It  up  to 

the   foremen  to  get  the  efficiency   from  their  shops      As   the  result 

attempting  to  schedule,  we  had 
I  in  making  thai  change  we  had  to  develop  .>  schedule 

of    work      In   other    word 

ing  iin  ■  us  mixed  on  which 

lifferent,  and  a  foreman  in  one  shop  may  !«•  getting 

lh<  t   sh.,|,  steel  cari      i  o  mak, 

irmed,  w«    had  to  d 

In  other  v  i  time 

■  I    down   and    putting 
hi  dulbuj  of  our   passenger 

up  the  rding  to  what 

timr  he  thin) 

ha*    tli-  I     time    for    I 


least,  and  he  knows  whether  or  not  that  foreman  is  marking  his 
car  up  as  he  should. 

With  more  than  one  shop  handling  the  passenger  cars,  and 
knowing  the  kind  of  cars  in  each  shop,  you  know  whether  each 
foreman  is  marking  the  car  up  for  the  best  results.  We  found 
it  necessary'  to  develop  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  scheduling  of  equipment  in  our  shop  is  marked  up  on 
that  basis.  It  has  cut  down  the  man-hours  on  passenger  equipment 
remarkably,  but  I  do  not  believe  a  schedule  of  passenger  equip- 
ment, based  on  a  passenger  car  shop,  will  produce  what  you  are 
really  after. 

So  far  as  the  scheduling  of  freight  equipment  is  concerned,  I 
have  not  much  sympathy  for  that  except  when  the  roads  are  shop- 
ping their  freight  equipment  by  series  and  have  the  repairing 
done  under  a  certain  classified  system  of  work.  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  roads  are  not  doing  that  and  it  is  really  time  lost 
to  have  a  classification  such  as  we  are  considering  here ;  that  is, 
to  have  the  woik  done  according  to  these  classified  schedules. 
Where  you  are  simply  passing  your  freight  equipment  through 
the  main  shops,  and  making  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  scheduling  of  equipment  is  advisable;  that  is,  in 
the  case  of  freight  equipment.  It  takes  up  time  without  accom- 
plishing much.  I  will  admit,  however,  that  where  you  are  making 
freight  car  repairs  by  classified  series  there  are  many  advantages 
in  the  system  and  there  are  advantages  along  the  same  lines  when 
you  make  track  repairs  on  the  outside.  From  actual  experience, 
however,  I  can  say  that  the  proper  scheduling  of  passenger  equip- 
ment will  accomplish  results  both  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the 
cars  in  the  shop  and  in  securing  greater  efficiency  in  making  the 
repairs.  With  respect  to  that  efficiency  on  the  part  of  your  men, 
you  simply  get  that  from  putting  one  foreman's  record  against 
another. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  note  that  there  arc  14  letters  in 
Exhibit  1.  following  the  word  schedules.  I  was  wondering  if 
that  means  that  you  have  14  different  classifications  of  repairs 
on   passenger  cars? 

Mr.  Jensen:     Yes,  14  schedules. 

Mr.  Tatum:  I  take  it  that  for  Class  A  repairs,  you  have  eight 
days  allotted  for  the  car  to  remain  in  the  shop,  and  so  on  for 
the  balance  of  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Jensen:     Yes. 

Mr.  Tatum:  Who  designates  the  class  of  repairs  in  any  par- 
ticular shop? 

Mr.  Jensen:  The  schedule  man  and  the  gang  foreman  make  an 
inspection  of  the  car,  designating  the  class  of  repairs  the  car  is 
to  receive. 

Mr  Tatum:  The  schedule  man  and  the  general  foreman  go  out 
into  the  yard  before  the  car  goes  into  the  shop,  and  decide  what 
class  of  repairs  the  car  is  to  receiver 

Mr.    li  nsen  :      Yes 

Mr  Tatum:  The  schedule  man  turns  it  over  to  the  gang  fore- 
man and  assistant   foreman  to  determine  whether  that  car  receives 

\  schedule  repairs,  or  B  schedule  repairs? 

Mr.  Jensen:  The  schedule  man  follows  the  work  through  the 
sh,,p  daily,  checking  up  and  seeing  thai  each  craft  is  meeting  the 

Mi      [atum:        If  you   select  .i  car   for   A  class  of   repairs,  your 

Exhibit    No    2   is   marked  accordingly,  and   if  they  select  J   class 

ins.   \our    Exhibit    No    2   is   Ms,,   marked    accordingly,   and 

each  class  of  workmen  is  required  to  meet  thi 
Mr.  Jensen  i    Ye* 

Mr     lull,  i  :    On   what   basis  did   yon  hcdulc  man; 

from   what   diss   of   employees  ?     Are  they  car   men.  or  ch  r! 
what    are    they? 

Mi       leiiscn:     The    schedule    man    that    we    have    was    simply    a 
bright  young  man.  formerly  a  clerk,  and  We  brought  him  into  that 
il  w.tk    and  we  feel  that  in  that  regard  we  have  done  much 
hitter   than   it    WC   Selected   a   craftsman 

Mi    i  ullei      Mi  reason  foi  a-kme  the  question  i>  tins      \  , 

in  an.i  the  inspector  and  general  foreman  inspect  the  car. 

i  email   s.,\    what    work   must   be  done  on  the 

!   hi    and   his   schedule   man   thin  mark   tip   the  schedule  on 

which    the    ear    will    go    through?     The    general    foreman    has    the 

H   '  v    \    il   ,\  it  .     Do  we  understand  thai  the 

lling  engineer   assigns  the   particular    schedule   to  the  car.  or 
end  manager  do  that  ?      Is   the  number  of  days  that 
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the  car  will  he  included,  for  instance,  under  General  Classification 
A,  a  matter  for  the  foreman  to  decide? 

Mr.  Jensen:  He  makes  out  the  schedule  in  conjunction  with 
the  inspector  and  the  scheduling  engineer, 

A.  C.  Kells  (A.  C.  L.)  :  How  do  they  decide  whether  a  car 
will  be  in  eight  days  or  ten  days  or  twelve  days?  What  is  the 
basis  for  making  such  a  decision? 

Mr.  Jensen:  That  is  determined  according  to  the  class  of  equip- 
ment. In  the  case  of  an  open  platform  car  it  would  be  8  to  10 
days,  and  in  the  case  of  a  steel  car,  19,  20,  21  or  22  days.  It  is 
the  class  of  equipment  that  governs  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Kells :  Then  you  use  your  past  experience  as  a  basis  for 
figuring  ? 

Mr.  Fuller :  The  class  of  equipment,  plus  the  class  of  work  to 
be  performed? 

Mr.  Jensen :    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tatum :  The  general  foreman  decides  what  kind  of  work 
you  are  going  to  give  to  certain  equipment?  If  it  is  a  wooden 
frame,  with  open  platform  car,  it  received  a  certain  work,  and 
you  have  a  schedule  representing  the  work  that  car  is  to  receive? 

Mr.  Jensen :  The  general  foreman  assigns  one  of  these  14  let- 
ters to  each  class  of  equipment  when  it  is  brought  into  the  shop 
for  repairs.  After  that  is  done,  he  assigns  the  different  crafts- 
men to  perform  their  work.  They  must  get  through  with  it  by 
the  time  set.  These  dates  mean  that  in  the  case  of  cars  going 
through  the  shop,  if  the  repairs  call  for  machine  shop  work,  the 
work  must  be  ready  on  the  date  set  so  that  the  car  may  be  fin- 
ished in  time  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  period  allotted  for  the 
repairs. 

Mr.  Oviatt :  There  should  be  a  key  covering  each  one  of  the 
schedules ;  that  should  be  included  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman :  That  key  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
on  which  Exhibit  1  appears  for  the  various  work  on  each  classi- 
fication. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  Oviatt  has  referred  to  a  subject  I  have  been 
thinking  about  for  some  time.  You  compare  the  cars  that  go  out 
on  the  different  schedules  continued  along  with  each  other.  You 
have  a  schedule  in  ordinary  operation  that  will  take  24  days, 
we  will  say,  and  then  for  example  you  have  to  remove  the  sheath- 
ing and  you  find  the  sill  has  rotted,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  sill.  That  necessity  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  car  went 
into  the  shop.  For  this  reason,  the  time  of  that  car  in  the  shop 
will  exceed  your  schedule.  What  note  do  you  make,  or  how  do 
you  deal  with  that  matter  in  order  to  determine  that  Gang  2  con- 
sumed six  or  eight  days  more  turning  the  car  out. 

Mr.  Jensen  :  We  often  find  cars  coming  into  the  shop  as  you  say. 
We  do  not  find  that  condition  to  exist  until  we  have  stripped  them 
and  then  we  discover  the  rotten  sill  and  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  schedule.  Of  course,  we  allow  for  much  more  time  for  put- 
ting in  a  new  end  sill,  and  we  have  to  increase  the  schedule  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Fuller:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  clear.  You  have  to 
start  with  a  given  schedule,  and  then  you  encounter  an  obstacle 
which  was  unforseen  and  find  that  you  must  make  up  another 
schedule. 

Mr.  Tatum :  I  think  that  the  committee  could  have  made  this 
report  more  helpful  if  they  had  printed  these  schedules  so  that 
the  various  railroads  could  apply  them  in  making  comparisons 
between  the  repairs  to  one  set  of  cars,  and  the  repairs  to  another 
set  of  cars.  I  think  if  this  character  of  information  could  be 
given  by  the  committee  in  its  next  report  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful. These  remarks  are  not  intended  in  any  way  as  a  criticism 
but  simply  as  a  suggestion  to  show  how  the  report  could  be  im- 
proved, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Juneau:  What  Mr.  Goodnow  said  with  regard  to  sched- 
uling freight  equipment  through  the  shop,  calls  to  mind  that 
the  committe  as  a  whole  was  of  one  voice  as  far  as  the  sched- 
uling of  freight  cars  through  the  shop  is  concerned  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  unless  you  are  having 
schedule  repairs  to  a  certain  class  of  equipment  done.  Of  course, 
you  could  lay  out  a  classification,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  passenger  equipment.  We  will  say  that  the  repair  card  would 
indicate  heavy  repairs,  and  you  are  applying  betterments  to  that 
car,  which  will  require  at  least  four  days ;  if  you  put  14  or  IS 
cars  on  the  repair  track,  the  heavy  repairs  would  require  from  four 
to  five  days,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  schedule. 

The  committee  when  it  met  and  talked  over  the  schedule  of 
freight  equipment  felt  that  it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility  to 


schedule  freight  cars  properly  unless  the  repairs  were  exception- 
ally heavy  or  in  a  case  of  rebuilding  the  cars. 

Frank  McManamy  (Manager,  Department  of  Equipment, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration)  :  The  committee  in  this 
excellent  report  has  no  doubt  covered  all  the  ground  that  was 
intended  to  cover,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  one  thing  of 
primary  importance  in  any  scheduling  system.  We  have  here  in 
one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  a  brief  statement  of  what 
an  adequate  scheduling  and  routing  plan  aims  at :  "To  plan  the 
work  and  proportion  the  forces  for  maximum  production  with 
minimum  cost." 

If  we  are  to  have  the  maximum  of  production  and  the  minimum 
of  cost,  we  must  have  a  means  of  making  comparisons,  not  only 
comparisons  between  the  shops  on  your  own  lines,  but  between 
the  shops  on  your  line  and  some  other  line.  Before  we  can  do 
that,  it  is  essential  that  we  shall  have  a  uniform  classification  of 
repairs,  a  classification  that  will  apply  to  both  freight  cars,  passen- 
ger cars  and  locomotives. 

This  is  probably  a  little  bit  aside  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  reason — a  very 
good  one — why  we  should  have  a  uniform  classification  of  repairs. 
We  find  that  the  American  Railway  Association,  of  which  this 
body  is  a  Division,  is  now  keeping  and  furnishing  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  governmental  agencies  records 
of  the  number  of  bad  order  cars,  divided  between  heavy  and  light, 
etc.  Without  a  standard  classification  of  repairs,  these  reports 
do  not  mean  much,  for  the  reason  that  a  light  repair  to  a  freight 
car  requires  less  than  20  man-hours,  whereas  in  the  case  of  heavy 
repairs  it  may  cost  $100  or  $1,000. 

These  reports  cover  not  only  the  number  of  units  of  equipment 
repaired,  the  different  classes  of  equipment  repaired,  but  also  the 
number  of  man-hours  required  to  make  the  repairs. 

These  records  are  now  being  kept  and  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  include  a  record  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  different  shops 
in  the  performance  of  labor  in  making  these  classes  of  repairs. 
As  that  matter  stands  today,  the  records  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive in  detail,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  these  matters  are  being  considered  and  eventually  there  will 
be  an  application  of  a  uniform  classification  of  repairs,  that  it 
behooves  this  organization  to  give  very  careful  attention  to  this 
subject. 

This  division  is  the  body  which  should  lend  its  efforts  in 
securing  a  proper  classification  of  repairs  for  general  application, 
so  that  when  we  make  comparisons  with  some  other  roads  we  will 
be  speaking  the  same  language.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  talking  in 
different  tongues,  and  unless  we  standardize  the  classifications  of 
the  repairs  on  different  roads,  the  reports  will  not  mean  what  they 
should. 

Mr.  Goodnow :  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee.  Suppose  you  have  a  schedule  and  then  you  have  a 
number  of  cars  due  for  different  kinds  of  repairs  and  want  to 
get  ont  15  or  30  cars,  in  a  month.  Your  schedule  man  must  watch 
his  schedule  of  the  different  operations  or  some  of  these  opera- 
tions will  be  bunched.  For  example,  if  the  carpenters'  work  has 
to  be  done  in  IS  days  instead  of  30  days,  the  carpenters  have  to 
go  double  speed  for  a  part  of  the  time  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
they  have  not  so  much  to  do.  It  seems  t  ome  that  will  be  some- 
thing hard  to  adjust.  To  spread  the  work  out  so  it  would  cover 
the  month,  and  yet  have  nothing  delayed. 

Mr.  Tatum:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  ac- 
cepted and  the  committee  continued  in  its  work. 

C.  T.  Ripley  (Santa  Fe)  :  Anyone  adopting  a  schedule  system 
will  find  within  a  short  time  that  there  are  certain  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  plan.  First,  after  the  practice 
is  started,  a  difficulty  which  will  be  encountered  is  the  balancing 
of  the  gangs.  It  will  be  found  that  certain  gangs  will  have  more 
men  than  they  should  have  and  other  gangs  will  be  short  of  men. 
The  foreman  will  have  to  redistribute  the  men.  The  second  re- 
sult will  be  found  to  be  an  insistent  demand  from  the  foreman 
for  laber-saving  devices. 

A  third  point  is  the  matter  of  having  material  delivered  on 
time.  Very  often  there  is  considerable  trouble  in  that  direction 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  constant  attention  to  see  that 
the  material  is  on  the  job  when  required. 

A  fourth  difficulty  will  be  found  in  that  blame  is  often  placed 
on  the  mechanical  engineering  department  for  not  furnishing 
drawings  of  the  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  cars  in  accordance  with 
the  schedule. 
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All  of  tlii.se  elements  tend  to  decrease  the  output  of  the  shop. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  1  move  that  the  committee  be  continued  and  in- 
clude in  its  next  report  optional  classifications  of  schedulse,  so  far 
as  passenger  car  equipment  is  concerned. 

Chambers  (C.  of  N".  J.)  :  Is  there  any  reason  why  this 
committee  should  not  be  so  constituted  that  it  could  take  into  its 
work  not  only  passenger  and  freight  car  equipment,  but  locomotive 
equipment?  There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
classification  of  locomotive  equipment.  For  instance.  Class  3  re- 
pairs on  the  same  type  of  engine  may  vary  from  $3,000  to  $5,000, 
by  reason  of  additional  material  and  work.  I  think  that  the  clas- 
sification of  locomotives  should  be  carried  into  a  subdivision,  so 
that  certain  repairs  would  be  known  as  3-a,  3-b.  3-c,  so  as  to 
show  why  it  costs  more  for  repairs  in  one  Class  3  engine  than  on 
some  other  Class  3  engine.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Class  2  en- 
gines. Class  2  may  be  a  locomotive  having  a  firebox  rebuilt  or 
one  having  one  or  more  boiler  sheets  applied.  While  classifica- 
tions 1  to  5,  inclusive,  are  satisfactory,  they  should  be  subdivided 
so  as  to  show  an  explanation  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  repairs 
in  the  different  classes  of  engines. 

J.  Hall  (So.  Pac.">  :  On  our  road,  in  the  case  of  a  car  needing 
repairs,  the  general  foreman  proceeds  to  inspect  the  car  on  ar- 
rival. The  class  of  repairs  arc  discussed  at  that  time  with  the 
car  inspector  and  then  the  general  foreman  goes  to  his  office  and 
writes  out  the  schedule.  Each  foreman  and  gang  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  necessary  work  to  the  car,  under  the  respective 
headings,  receives  a  copy  of  a  notice  of  the  repairs  necessary  to 
the  car.  This  notice  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  car.  and  each 
foreman,  as  the  work  proceeds,  keeps  in  mind  the  date  when  the 
car  is  to  be  repaired  and  ready  to  get  out.  The  general  foreman 
passes  through  the  shop,  looks  over  the  car  and  he  has  also  a 
schedule  of  dates  showing  when  the  car  is  to  be  put  in  service 
again.  He  immediately  proceeds,  by  consulting  the  order  issued 
for  the  repair  of  the  car,  to  see  how  it  is  getting  along.  That  is 
done  every  morning  and  when  that  practice  is  followed,  we  have 
ving  a  pre-arranged  schedule  which  we  have 
1.  because  each  foreman  is  trying  to  get  out  of  the  other 
foreman's  way.  If  one  department  is  behind,  for  instance  the 
finishers,  we  can  draw  from  the  cabinet  shop  and  assist  the  depart- 
ment that  is  behind  and  in  this  way  we  avoid  the  congestion  of 
certain  workmen  on  certain  lines  of  work  and  it  works  out  ad- 
mirably. 

I  think  those  who  have  I  n  Pacific  shops  can 

bear  me  out  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  relatively  simple  operation 
to  car-  tern  of  scheduling  if  the  details  are  properly 

worked  out  and  there  is  adequate  supervision  of  the  work  being 
in  see  just  how  the  situation  is  each  morning  when 
■  intendent  of  motivi 
or    the    superintendent    of    repairs    in    the    car    dep 
throuu!  gari  and 

when   that   >  out.     The   cars   must   be   in   readiness 

three  d  '  the  finishin  the  air  brake 

men  a  char  r  work.     Tnc  plan  is  very  effective. 

Mr.  1    that    Mr.   I  ,nts   to 

:ig  with   the   car  worker - 
Mr    I  nion  there  is 

ment   when   it 

nd  thai 


Mr.  Goodnow  made  a  very  good  point  and  that  is  that  you 
must  consider  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  put  on  that  car  in  eight 
days  and  he  raised  the  same  point  that  one  car  may  require 
eight  days,  another  six  and  another  four  and  the  speed  with 
which  these  cars  are  repaired  varies.  The  man  hours  consumed 
is  what  talks. 

The  only  reliable  way  I  know  of  to  compare  this  work  is  to 
take  the  old  piece-work  schedule.  There  is  no  especial  work 
for  a  man  to  do.  It  does  not  say  he  must  put  a  flowing  coat 
of  varnish  on  in  one  hour  or  one  day  but  you  can  take  your 
piece-work  system  and  find  just  where  you  are  and  what  he  is 
doing.  Mr.  Goodnow  is  absolutely  correct,  the  amount  of  time 
required  in  the  paint  shop  to  put  on  a  cort  of  varnish  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  time  the  car  must  remain  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Tatum's  motion,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Chambers,  was  then 
put  to  z-otc  and  carried. 

Report  of  Safety  Appliance  Committee 

The  next  business  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Safety 
Appliances,  presented  by  Chairman  C.  E.  Chambers,  superinten- 
dent of  motive  powe.  and  equipment,  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.)  as  fol- 
lows : 

"No  advance  report  was  made  or  printed  by  the  Committee  on 
Safety  Appliances,  the  condition  in  general  being  the  same  as  it 
was  in  June  1920.  At  that  time  the  latest  figures  obtainable 
showed  60170  cars  to  be  equipped.  No  later  figures  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  presumed  that  all  of  these  cars  in  service  have 
been  equipped  by  this  time.  No  condition  has  arisen  in  the  last 
two  years  which  has  made  necesasry  any  special  work  for  the 
Committee  on  Safety  Appliances  and  therefore  no  action  has 
been  taken." 

A  motion  that  the  report  be  received  uvs  duly  seconded,  put 
and  carried. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


The  New  Life  Members 

FOURTEEN   NEW  lite  members  have  been  added  to  the 
lir-t  of  tlie  Mechanical  Division  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  1920.     These  men  automatically 
ie   life   members   under   the   rules   of   order  of   the 
section,  because  of  a  membership  in  tlie  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion or  one  of  its  predecessors  of  20  years  or  over.     The 
li-t   is  as    follows  : 


Title  and  Railroad 

.  D.  M,  C.  P..  "  tral. 

Etnersoi 

Fitxmorns,   T..   S 
Hammctt,  P.   M.  Supt   M  Central. 

I  W 

...  ... 

■■    - 

•urat. 
R     R 


Registration  Figures 

Til  t  OW  ING    I 
1920  and   1922.    The  figures   for  1920  show  the 

rations  up  to  noontime  the  tir-t  day  for  book 

Number  I  and  those  for  1922  show  the  registrations  up 
■<\.iv.   the1   closing   time    for   hook 
Number  1  : 

1.1  9 

M 
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Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

Adamant.  E.  A.,  M.  C.  B.,  Cent,  of  Georgia.  Arlington. 

Am.  L..  Senior  V.  P..  Amer.  Arch  Co.,  Marlborough. 
Anderson.  C.   H..  Ch.  Ok.  Pur.   Dept..   B.  &  A.,   St.  Charles 
Appier,  A.   B.,   M.    E.,   D.  &   II.,   Marlborough. 
Ashley,   S.    F.,    Leading   Draftsman.    N.    V.    C,   Pine   Hall. 
Baird,  G.  O.,  M.  C.  B.  Acct.,  St.  L.  ft  S.  F,  Chalfonte 
Baker,  C.  N.,  G.  M.,  Tenn.,  St.  Charles. 
Maker,  W.  G.,  Supt.  Mach.,  Tenn.  Cent.,  St.  Charles. 
Barr,  L.   S.,  M.   Supt.,  Live  Poultry  Transit  Co..  Traymore. 
Barry,  Frank  J.,  M.   M..  N.  Y.  O.  &  \V..   Haddon  Hall. 
Basford,  G  M,  Cons.  Engr.,  Lima  Loco.  Wks.,   Marlborough. 
Bawden,  Vm„   S.   M.    P.,   T.   R.    R.    Assn.,   Princess. 
Beaghen,  Thomas  Jr..    Mexican  Petroleum   Corp.,   Strand. 
Becherer,  Frank   II.,   Asst.   Engr.,  B.   &■   M..   Chelsea. 
Becker,  E  J..  P.  A.,  New  Orleans  Public  Belt.  Traymore. 
Becker,  N.  G.,  Shop  Supt.,  D.  &  II..   Haddon  Hall. 
Bender,  W.  A.,  Dis.  M.  C.  B.,  B.  ft  O.,  Ritz  Carlton. 
Bentlcy,  II  T..  G.  S.  M.  P.  &  Mch.,  C.  &  M.  St.  L.,  Marl. 
Beyer,  F.  A.,  S.  S..  St.   L.  &  S.   F.,   Princess 
Biancardi.  Jos   F,    Leading  Draftsman.    N    Y.   C.    Pine  Hall. 
Bilty,  C.  H„  M.   E.,  C.  M.  &  S.  P.,   Strand. 
Bixler,  H.  C,  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Marlborough. 
Black,  S.   B.,   Car   For.,  Interstate  Tank   Car   Corp.,   Breakers. 
Blake,   F.   H.,   Insp.    M.   P..   Penn.,   Craig    Hall. 
Booth,  W  A,  Eng.  Loco.  Const.,  G.  T.,  Traymore. 
Boring,  T.  ].,  Gen.   For.,  Penn..  Craig  Hall. 

Borland,  W.  P.,  Chief  Bureau  of  G.  T.  Safety.  I.  C.  C,  New  England. 
Bowcn.   H.   B„  Works  M.   G.  R.,  C.  P.,  Seaside. 
Bowersox,   C.   B.,   M.    M..   Tol.   &   Ohio   Cent.,    Chalfonte. 

W.  R.  Jr.,  Asst.  Gen.  Secy.,  American  Petroleum  Inst.,  Traymore. 
Bovcr,    Chas.    E.,    Gen'l    Car   Insp..    Penn.,    Runnyraede. 
Boyer,    L.    K..   G.   F.,   B.   &  A..   Pennhurst. 
Bradley,  C.   H..   Supt..  Southern. 

Bradshaw,  I.  H.,  Supt.  C.  D..  American  Cotton  Oil  Co..  Ambassador. 
Brogan,  Jas.   P..   Asst.   M.    C.   B.,    D.    L.   &   W.,    Haddon  Hall. 
Brown,  B.   H.,  M.  M.,  S.  P.  R.  R.   (T  &  L).,  Ambassador. 
Bruckert,  R.  H.,  Storekeeper.  Ken.  &  Ind.  Term.,  Sherburne. 
Buechler.   John   A..  M.   M.,  D.    R.  C.   &   \Y..   130  St.  James  Place. 
Buist,   C.    P..   M.    M.,   N.    O..    Public    Belt    Ry„   Traymore. 
Burel,   W.   C.    M.    M.,  West.   Allegheny,  Somerset. 
Cade,  W.  E.  Jr.,  Sec.  New  England  R.  R.  Club.  Princess. 
('abler.   W.    W..   M.   C.   B.   B.  &  O.,    Haddon  Hall. 
Caldwell,   Samuel.    Enginehouse   For.,    Fenna.,   Elwood. 
Calkins.  A  E..  Dist.  M.  C,  N.  Y.  C.  Ambassador. 
Callison.  W.  A..  S.  M.  P..  Monon.  Strand. 
Cann.  Arthur  T.,   P.  A.,  Live  Poultry  Transit  Co. 
Carroll.  T  T..  Gen.  S.  M.  P..  B.  ft  O..  Trav.nore. 

Cartwright,  Kenneth,  Asst.  to  Eng.  of  Tests.  N.  Y.  X.  H.  &  H,  Traymore. 
Case.   Truman    C..    Asst.    Gen.    For.,    N.    Y.    C    Pennhurst. 
Carrey,  Thos.,   C.   C.   Yard   Master,    D.   L.   &  W.,    Shelburne. 
Clark.  James   II..   Supt.,   B.   &   0.,   Marlborough. 
Coe,  T.  W.,  M.  M.,  X.  Y.   C.   &  St.   L..  Alamac. 
Coffman,  B.  J..  Asst.  M.    E„  R.   F.   &   P.,   Dennis. 
Coleman,  L.  C,  Asst.   Genl.   Mgr.,  R.   ft   M..  Chelsea. 
Cook,   Bernard,   Asst.   Engr.,   X.   ft   W.,   Chalfonte. 
Cooper,    F.    R.,    Salesman.    Gold    Car    Heating    Co.    Dennis. 
Cope.    Chas.    C,    St    tior    Master.    U.    P.,    Craig   Hall. 
Coulter,   A.    F.,    Genl.   Car   For.,   Union.    St.    Charles. 
Coulter.    T.    W..   M.    M..   A.   &   S.,   Grand    Atlantic. 
Cox,    Millard    F..    Mech.   Eng.,   L.   &   N.,   Chalfonte. 
Craig.   Jas.,    Genl.    Shop    Insp.,    B.    &   M.,    Chelsea. 
Cratzer,  C.   A..   Passenger  Repr.,  Penn..   1301   Pacific. 
Crone.    S.    A..    P.a>t.    President.    Dennis. 

Cunningham,  W.  P.,  S.  M.  P.,  Monongahela.  Lleweyn  Aparts. 
Daley.   W.    W.,    M.    M..    X.    Y.    O.    &    W..    Craig   Hall. 

Dampman.  Charles  P..  Supv'r  of  Fuel  Con.,  P.  &  R..  11  N.  St.  Catherine  PI. 
Daniels,    O.    V.,   Asst.    Gen.    Strkpr.,    Penn.,    Atlantic    Ave.,4401. 
Daniels.  Geo.  F. 
Davis.  D.   W..   As*t.   M.   M..  Lehisrh   Valley,  Princess. 

.    L   H„  E.    F..,   B.  &  O..  Shelburne. 

I.     T..    G.    F..     Penn..    L<  I 

Davis.  W.'II.,  M.  F..  X,   Y.  O    &  W.,  Haddon  TTall. 
De  Hoyos,  F.  P.,  Genl.  Aet.,  Natl.  Rep.  of  Mexico.,  Ambassador. 
Demarest,  T.   W.,  G.   S.  M.    1'..   Penn..  Briehtnn. 
Dickinson.  F.  W..   M.   C.   J!..   B.   &  L.   E..   Shelburne. 
Ditmore.   Geo.   W..    M.    C.   B.,    D.   &   H..    Marlborough. 
-.   I.   II..  M.   C.   B.,  W.  &  L.  E..  Chalfonte. 
.  1.  S..  G    M    C  B..  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  I...  Shelburne. 
s,  I.  T..  Su,,t..  R.  S.  M.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 
Drake,   W.    A..    Pep.,   Penna.   Tank   Line.   Traymore. 
Drew.  Geo.  W.,  Asst    For..  L.  L,  Pine   Hall. 

I.    F.    E..    P.    A..    Erie.    Traymore. 
Eddy.  Frank  II.,  Supt.  Shop,  B.  &  M..  Chelsea. 
Eisenhauer,  Geo..    Elec.   Ener..   Erie.   Haddon  Hall. 

i  lit"     Uraft^.,   A.  T.  &  S.  F..  Ambassador. 
For.,  Term.  R.  R.  of  St.  L.,  Princess. 
.    L.    E.,   Prof.   Ry.   Mech.    Engr.,   University  of   Pittsburgh,   Haddon 
Hall. 
Entwisle,  T.   J.,   Supt.   Car  Dept.,    Southern   Cotton   Oil   Co.,   Strand 
lli  Mech.    Engr.,    Southern.    Dennis. 

I.  •..  riif.  Car   Ins,,..   Lehigh   Valley,  Dennis. 
I',   I  ..  M.  M..  L.   H.  &  St.  L..   Shelburne. 
Pisher,   Geo..    M.   C.   B.,   G.  T„  Princes. 

R.  W..  M.   M..  Marianna  &  Blountstown,  Deville 
Geo.   L.,  C.  Engr.,  Dennis. 
Freeman,   L.   B..   Asst.   S.   M.   P.,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Ambassador. 
Frvberg.    F.    M..    Asst.    Mech.    Enc.   G.    X.,    Princess. 
Frye,   A      D.,   Supt.    Ntl.   Power,    Piedmont   &   Northern,   Strand. 
Galloway,  G.   R  .  Fiist.    M.    M..   B.  ft   O.,  Shelburne. 
Gardner.    Henry,    Spec.    Engr..    IS.    ft    O..    Chalfonte. 
Garstang,  Wm..  Con.  Gel.  M.  C.   R,  C.  C.  C.  St.  L.,  Breakers. 
Geguire.  Geo.  N.,  Asst.  Mgr.  Dept.  of  Fquin.,  II.  S.  R.  A.,  Marlborough. 
Cemlo.  Wm..  Sm.  M.  P.  ft  R.  S..  M.  &  St.  I...  Traymore. 
Gilliam  T.  B..  C.  F.  C.   Dpt..  St.   I..   S.  F. 
Gimpel,    T.    H.,    S.    C.    Dept..    W  hash,    Strand. 
Goldsmith  Geo..  S.  S.,  Erie.  Penhurst. 

Gorton,   Chos.   F...   Admin.   Council,  A.   S.   M.  E.,  Haddon  Hall 
Green,    T.    Paul,    Sol.    Apprent.,   C.    R.    I.    &   P.,   Traymore. 


Goss,  W.  F.  M.,  Pres.  Ry.  Car.  Mfgs.  Assn.,  Marlborough. 
Gullage,  Joseph,   G.    F.,    B.   &    M.,   Dennis. 
Gregory,  C  F.,  M.  M .,  Mfs.  St.  L.  &  O.  Fallows,  Ritz-Carlton. 
Gregory,    Wallace    K.,    Ritz-Carlton. 

Hadley,  C.  J..  Asst.  Supr.  Tools.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Shelburne. 

Halbert,  M.  W.,  Ch.  Inter.   baps',  Term.  St.  L.  &  E.  St.  L.,  Princess. 

Hall.   Frederic    D.,   E.    E.,    B.   ft   M.,  Traymore. 

Hall.    lames,    M.    C.    Repairer,   So.    Pac.,   Chalfonte. 

Hall,  W.  H..  Ch.  C.   Insp.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Arlington. 

Hanger.    G.    W.    W.,    Member    Railroad   Labor   Board,   Dennis 

Hammet,    P.    M..    S.    M.    P.,    M.    C,   Chelsea. 

Harmon,   M.    P..   M.    M..   C.    M.   &   St.    P..  Ambassador. 

Harris,  C.   M.,  V.   P.,   Hagerstown   &  Frederick.  Traymore. 

Hartley,  Geo.  B.,  Solvay  Process  Co..  Ritz  Carlton. 

Harvey.  H.   H.,   Gen.   Car   For.,   C.   B.   &  Q.,  Chelsea 

Hass,  H.  P.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  X.  X..  \.  H.  &  H,  Traymore. 

Hellman.    Chas.,    Gen.    Car    For..    Pitts,    ft    Shawmut.    Terminal. 

Henry,  J.  M.,   G.   S.   M.   P.,   Penn.,   Chelsea. 

Herring,  W.   M.,  Chf.   Clk.   Asst.   to  V.    P.    Mec.   Southern,   Shelburne. 

Hickok,  Wallace  H,   Chf.  Insp.   C.   D.,  D.  &  H.  Co.,  Marlborough. 

Hitch,  C.  M.,  Dist.  M.  C.  B.,  B.  &  O.,  Bouvier. 

Hobson.  W.  P.,  M.  M.,  C.  &  O.,  Chalfonte, 

Holdan,   H.   C,  For.,   L.   I. 

Hollan,  W.   D.,  M.   M.,   National  R.   R.  of  Havti. 

Hoolihan,  D.  T.,  Gen.   Fr.r..  D.  L.  &  W.,  Shelburne. 

Horrigan.  J..   S.  M.   P..   E.   T.  &  E.,  Traymore. 

Howell,  F.  P.,  Shop  Supt.,  A.  C.  L..  Pennhurst. 

Hunt,  R  B..  M.  E.,  F.  E  .C.  Sterling. 

Hvland,  A.  T.,  Asst.  S.  S,  N  Y  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Hughen,  J.  N.,  B.  P.,  Penna  Tank  Line,  Traymore. 

ngram,  M.  D.,  Supt.  of  M.,  K.  O.  &  C,  Alamac. 

en,  E.  W.,  E.  E.,  I.  C,  Dennis. 

ings,  Thomas,   Supt.   Shops,   B.   M.,   Chelsea. 

en.  L.  B.,  S.  S.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Strand, 
ohnson,  J.   O..   Gen.   For.   Car   Repairs,   Southern,   Fredonia. 
ones,  V.  L.,  Asst.   Eng.  Power  Plants,   N.  Y.  N.   H.  &  H.,  Traymore. 
ones.  W  F..  Asst.  to  Eng.  of  Tests,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H,  Traymore. 
ones  W.  M.  Jr..  Engine  House  For.,  F.  E.  C,  Sterling. 
uneau,  G.   G.,  M.   C.   B.,  C.   M.  &  St.   P.,   Strand, 
ustus,    I.   J.,   Spec.   Insp.,   N.    Y.    C,    Pennhurst. 

Kadel,   B.   W.,   Cons.   Engr,    Brighton. 

Keenow,  R.  P.,  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Supt.,  Donora  Southern,  Strand. 

Kellogg.    C,    Div.    Chf.,    U.    S.   Cham,    of    Com.,    Princess. 

Kelly.  L  V.,  M.  M.,  Frisco,  Travmore. 

Kelly,  S.  R.,  M.  M..  Southern,  Princess. 

Kent.   F.   S.,   Gen.   Car  Insp.,   Penn.,   Marlborough. 

Kilborn.    Tames    E.,    P.    A.,    Rutland,   Dennis. 

Kmnaird.'L.   S.,   S.   M.   P..   C.    &  E.   I.,   Chalfonte. 

Kinney,  M.  A.,  S.  M.  P.,  H.  V.,  Traymore. 

Kinter    D.  H.,  G.   F.  C.  Dept.,  Monongahela,  Watkins. 

Kipp.  A..  G.  C.  Insp.,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  Craig  Hall. 

Kleine.  Herbert  T.,  Dennis. 

Kleine.  R.  L.,  Asst.   Chf.  Motive  Power,  Penn.,  Dennis. 

Kleinhans,  T.  J.,  Secy..  Interstate  Tank  Car  Corp.,  Breakers. 

Knox,  Wm.  f.,  Mech.  Engr.,  B.  !•'.  ft  P.,  Penhurst. 

Koeneke.  T.  B..  Supt.  Equip.,  Ind.  R.  Co.,  Strand. 

Kraft,   E  A.,   Pure  Oil   Co.,   Lexington. 

Krueger.  A.   J.,   M.   C.   B..   N.   Y.   C.   &   St.   L.,  Haddon   Hall. 

Kuhlke.  Oliver  H.  S.   M.   P..   C.  &  W.  C,  Alamac. 

Kuhn.  W.  T..  S  M.  P..  T.  H.  ft  B..  Travmore. 

Kunkle,  W.  F.,  S.  M.  P.,  Charleston  &  West  Carolina,  Alamac. 

Lentz,  Tohn  S.,  M.   C.   B.,  Lehigh  Valley.   Dennis. 

Lewis.    Tohn    P..   Asst.    For.,   D.    L.    &   W..    Shelburne. 

Lindner,    W.    C,    Ch.    C.    Insp.,   Penn.,    St   Charles. 

Littell,  Cero  N..   Sunt.,  St.Louis  Refy.  Car  Co.,  Ritz  Carlton. 

Long.  John  F.,  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.,   Princess. 

Lovell,   Alfred,   C.   Eng.,   141    S.    Illinois   Ave. 

Lower,   M.   J..   Asst.   Gen.   Mgr.,   Oswasco   River,  Traymore. 

Lvnn,  S.,  M.  C.  B.,  P.  &  L.  E..  Pennhurst. 

Lyons,   A.   N.,  Supt.  Trans.,  K.   &  M.,  Traymore. 

McConnell,  C.  H.,  E.  F...  P.  &  L.  E.,  Haddon  Hall. 

McDevitt,  W.   P.,  M.   M.,  K.  &  I.   Term.,  Monticello. 

McFeatters,  F.   R.,  Gen.   Supt..  Union,  Haddon  Hall. 

McGutty,  T.   M.,  Gen.    For.,   Penna..   Princess. 

McManamv,  Carl,  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Marlborough. 

McManamv.  Frank,  Mgr.  Dept.  of  Equip..  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Marlborough. 

McMunn.  Wm.   H.,  G.   C.   Insp.,   N.  Y.   C,  Traymore. 

McNieholls,  C,  Gen  Frt.  Agt.,  McKeesport  Conn.,  Traymore. 

Maddox,  C.  W.,  Ch.  C.   Insp.,  C.  &  O..  Chalfonte. 

Mai  lory,  C.    E.,    Supt.,   Kingan,   Traymore. 

Maltha'uer,  Wm.    S.    M.    P..   B.   &  O.,   Shelburne. 

Mancher.  C.   A.,  For.   Upholster.,  L.  I.,  Pine  Hall. 

Martin,   K.    H.    Gen.    Equip.    Insp.,    Southern.    Shelburne. 

Mattingly,  E.  M.,  Toint  Gen.  For.,  B.   &  O.  C.  T.,  Alamac. 

Maxfield".  Colonel  II.  H.,  G.   S.  M.   P.,  Penna.,  Brighton. 

Meister,  C.  L.,  M.   E.,  A.  C.   L.,  Pennhurst. 

Merrill,  F.  A.,  Trav.   Car   Repair  Ace.,   B.  &  O.,  Bouvier. 

Michael,  T.    B.,   M.   M„    Southern.   Princess. 

Miller,  A'   T.,  Chf.   Clk.   S.   M.   P.,  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Princess. 

Miller,     F...Cen.   Car    Insp..   B.   &   M..   Chelsea. 

Aliller,  E.  B.,  Dist.  M.  C.  B..  B.  &  O.,  Lexington. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  Supt.  M.  P.  &  Mach..  F.  E.  C,  Sterling 

Miller.  W.   J.    S    M.   P..   Pine  Bluff  &  Ark.,  Traymore. 

Milliken,    T..   Member  of   M.    C.    B.,   Brighton. 

Minette.   f  TL,  Asst.  G.  F..  N.  Y.  C,   Breakers. 

Moir,   W.    B..    Genl.    Car   Tnsp.,    Penn.,    Runnvmede. 

Moncure,  A.  H„  R.  F.  &  P.,  Gen.  For.  Car  Dept..  Dennis. 

Montagnet.  J.  M..  M.  C.  B.  Acct..  New  Orleans  Public  Belt,  Traymore. 

Montgomery",  Hugh,  S.  M.  P..  Rutland,  Dennis. 

Moore,  Geo.  W..  S.  M.  P.  Car  Dept..  St.  L.  &  S.  F„  Strand. 

Morris,   T.  E„   Engine  House  For..  F.   E.  C.  Sterling. 

Morris.  T.  M.,  Asst.  Traf  Mgr..  Lake  Term.,  Traymore. 

Mudd,    Frank   X..    Pres.,   Live   Poultry   Transit   Co..   Traymore. 

Mullinix,  S.  A..  Spec.  Apprent..  C.  R.  I.  &  P..  Traymore. 

Mullinix,  Sam  W,  S.  S.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Traymore. 

Murray.   E.  A.,   S.   S..  C.  &  O..   Marlborough. 

Navlor,   F.,   M.   M.,   M.    C.   Strand. 

Neiser.  N.  F..  Accountant,   South  Buffalo.  Blackstone. 

Netherwood,    T.   S.,   M.   E.   S   P.,  Traymore 

Nevins.  B.   E.,   M.   M..  Virginian.  Travmore. 

Newberry.  C.  M.   C.  B..  N.  0  Public  Belt,  Traymore 

Newman   C.   M.,   S.   S..   B.   &  O..   Princess. 

Norris.   C.   W.,   Div.  C.   F.,   D.  ft  H.,   Princess. 

Nowell,  H.  T.,  Mech.  Supt.,   Central  of  Vermont,  Haddon  Hall. 
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OPrien.    Charles   W.    Car    For.,    I.ehigh   Vallev,   Edge-water. 
O'Brien.  .Ino.  J..   Supt.   Car   Dert.,  Term.    R.   R.  Assn.,   Princess 
I  helsea. 
■•  .  K.  s   M.,  Haddon  Ball, 
ell,    T.    J.,    Chf.    Interchange    Inspr.,    Niagara    Frontier    Inspr.    Assn. 
•i'.irst. 

ghvessy    P.  J.,   Major   I".  S.  A.,  Chelsea. 
Oliver,  Tl  M.u-inac.  New  Belmont. 

-  ft   Co.,  Travmore. 
.   K.    I.,    Mech.    Repr.,    Southern,   Princess. 
1    C,  G.  M.  S  .  x.  N   .  N    11    ,\  H..  Haddon  Hall. 
W.    11  ,   M     M  .   Southern,  Osborne. 
Owsley.  C.    W.,   Supt..  Texas   Co.,   Travmore. 
Pace,     R.  T.,  P.   A.    \r .  •■     g    West    Point,  Strand. 

\    G.,  Ch.  Insp.  Bureau  Loco.  Insp.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Breakers. 

M.    M  .    \    C.  L,,   Princess. 
Peiffer.   I  S     g    P.,   Pennhurst. 

Perrine.  W.   M  .  M.   M  .  C,    R.   R.  of  N.   T  .  Alamac. 
Pcrr».   M.  B.,  Chf.  Car  Repair  Acer.,   B    ft  O.,   Bouvier. 
Porter,  C.   A.,  Sunt.  T.,  Indian   Refining  Co.,  Ambassador. 
Power.  J.  A..  S.   M    P.,  So.   Pac,  Traymore. 

Hucenan,  Wm  .  I      11    ft  Q..  Chelsea. 

_ucreau,  C.    11  .   Supt    Klec.    Equip.,   N.   Y.   C,  Chalfonte. 
Quinn,  C.  II..  Chf.  Elei     Eng.,   N    8   \\   .   D 
Rae.  J.  C.  M.  M.,  A.  H..  Princess. 
Rafferty,  C.   D„   M.   M ..   A    C.  &   H.   P...  St.  Charles. 
Ralston,  I.   A..    M.    E..    Union,  Travmore. 
Ramsdell.  T.  M.  M.  I      B.,  O    W.  R.  ft  N..  Chalfonte. 
Rasbradge.  R.  B..  S.  C.  P..  P.  &  R.,  Dennis. 
Rausch.  Wm.,    P.   &    R.,    11    N.    St.    Catherine. 
Ream.  A.   H.,  S.   If.   F.  &  Eq.,   P 
Renter,  Sebastian,  For.,  L.   I.,  Dennis. 

Richards.    C.    F.,   Chf.   C.    In*p..   L.    &   II.    R..   fritchcroft. 
Rilev.  S.  P..  S.  M.  P..  W.  M.,  Dennis. 

Rink.  (..  M    P.,  C.   R.  R.  of  N.  T.,  Travmore. 

R..SS.    R    IV,  (',.    F.    C.    Dept,   L    I.,    Dennis. 

Runkel.  William   H..    E-ier.,    Cnion   Tank   Car  Co,,  Travmore. 
Ruttgcr.   F.   \Y..   Foreman,   L.    I..    Pine    Hall. 
Salinas.   Leon.   Pres.,   National   Rvs.   of   Mexico.,  Ambassador. 
Sandman.   A     G.,    M.    F.    B.   &   O.'.   Marlborough. 
Savage.  T.   E.,  Asst.   to    Pur.   Agt..   Erie,  Travmore. 
Schneider.    Louis,   Ch.   CI.   S.   M.   P..   G.   N„   Grand  Atlantic. 
Scott.  W.  J..   Rep..   Penna.  Tank  Line.  Travmore. 
Schmoll.  i  e       \  .    Dis     M     M  .    B    8    0  .   Marl. 
Schuyler.   A.    L.   Gen.   Car    Insp..   Virginian,    Strand. 
Sears,  E„  Dist.  A  Flee.  M.  M  .  C.  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Chalfonte. 
Seiders.  I.  A.,  S.   M .   P.  ft  Roiling  Eauip.,  P.  ft  R..  Dennis. 
Seifert.    •  Dept  .   N.  ft   W..   Brighton. 

Shand.  A.  C.  Chief  Fng.  Penna..  Penna..  Strand. 
Shaughnessv,  T.   T.,  Shop  Ace,  Kentucky   Ind.  Term.,  Monticello. 
Shaw,   B.  S.,   M.  M.,   D.  ft  S  ,   Princess. 
Sheahan.   T.    S„   Supt.    M.    P.,    A     B.    ft    A  .    Haddon    Hatt. 
Sheehan.  J.  F...  G.  C.  Insp..  N.  Y.  N.   11.  ft   II..  Pennhurst 
Shcehy,  F.  D.,  Marlborough. 

Sheehy.    1.   Fred.   Pres..  Chicago  Short   Line,  Marlborough. 
Sherwood.   M.    B  ,   Asst.    For.   Eng.    House.   Penn..  Kentucky. 
Sitterly.   \V.    H..   Gen.   C.    Insn..    Prnn..  Chalfonte. 
Skinner.    Archie.   Air   Brake  ft   Valve  For..   Santa   Fe.   Princess. 
Smith.  Ahram  F  .  V.    P.,   Union  T^nk  Car  Co.,  Travmore. 
Smiht.    C.    B..    M.    F. ..    II.    ft    M..    Chelsea. 
Smith.   L.   N.    Div.    H.    M.,   Wabash,    Princeton. 

Staugh,    F.   B..   Supt.   Car.    Equip..    Roxana    Petroleum   Corp.,   Strand. 
Storey.  .1.  W.,   Ch.   Draughtsman.  Cent.   Georgia.  Arlington. 
Street.   Clem.-  igb. 

Streeter.   L.    P..    \ir   Brake   En».,    I     C,   Haddon   Hall. 
Stumpf.   Carl.   Foreman    L.   &    R.,    Pines. 
Sturrock.  A  ,   Asst.    Sun     M     P.,    C,    P..    Seaside. 
Sullivan,  I.   1..  Sunt.   raach.,  N.   C.  ft   St     I    .   Shelbourne. 
Summer.  Elliott.    S     M     p.    Penn.,    Brighton. 
Sutherland.   H.    F..   Soot.    K     ft    I     Term..   Alamac. 

W  E  .  Cons.   Eng..  Lake  Erie  Franklin  &  Clarion,  Strand. 
Taylor,   F.    C,   Gen.    Car    Insp  ,    Penn  .    Pi 
Terrell.  C.  H„  /  -     Haddon  Hall. 

Thistle.   i|  .  Cent    Reg.    Pern..   Dennis. 

Tiley.  Gr  Gen'l    Chemical   Co..   Travmore. 

Timpv.i  Hall. 

Tinier.   F     S.    Material    Insp.    Virginian:    Hennis. 
Trapnell   F.   Ch.   Interchange   I-  1  ines.   New   England. 

Tremain.    F.    W  .    M.    C.    B.    Clerk.    A.    C.    I.-Shelburne. 

Hall. 

Vittum.    I     F.    Chief    l..int    Insp..    Hocking   Vallev,    Arlington. 
Vottght    Ham    D„   Secj  .   New   York    K     K.   Club,  Central   Rv.   Club.   Marl- 
borough. 

P        M    M  .  N    Y.  C 

elburne. 
II  .   I  xaminer,    U.  S.  R      K..  W 

•  ,n.l. 
■• 
■ 
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Railway  Club  Secretaries  Meet  Today 


T 


IE  Society  of  Railway  Club  Secretaries  will 
hold  its  annua]  meeting  in  Room  449  at  the  Marl- 
borough this  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 


Reduction  of  Car  Surplus 

T'l  1 1  f.  Daily's  Washington  correspondent  wired  Yes- 
terday that  in  the  week  ended  May  30  the  freight 
car  surplus  showed  a  reduction  of  over  24,000  cars, 
heing  305,198.  This  included  195.439  surplus  coal  cars. 
a  reduction  of  over  13.000  and  69.714  surplus  box  cars, 
a  reduction  of  over  9,000. 


Breaks  in  the  Ranks 

Death  has  claimed  an  unusually  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanical  Division  since  the  last  meet- 
ing was  held  in  1920.  Among  them  are  several  wide- 
ly known  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  its  affairs  and 
those  of  its  predecessors,  the  Master  Car  Builders'  ami 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Associations. 

John  W.  Marden,  who  died  on  May  27.  1922,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  since 
1877.  Mr.  Marden  was  one  of  the  group  of  car  men  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  pioneer  development  of  the  .stand- 
ards which  have  since  become  such  an  essential  factor  in 
the  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  railroads,  and  he 
served  as  president  of  the  association  in  1903. 

F.  F.  Gaines,  who  died  on  August  26,  1921,  has  long 
been  an  active  worker  in  the  associations  and  served  as 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  for  the  year  1914-15. 

A.  W.  Gibbs  has  been  chairman  of  the  Tank  Car  Com- 
mittee since  its  organization  following  the  1911  meeting  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  Under  his  admin- 
istration the  present  standards  of  lank  car  construction 
were  formulated,  and  adopted,  and.  this  year's  report 
of   the  committee  was  prepared  under  his  direction. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  obituaries  read  in  report  of 
the  Genera]  Committee  yesterday  morning: 

Name  Died 

Acker,    >      P..   lien.   Car   Foreman.   P.    S.    ft    N.    Rv. 

Feb.  io.  i«:: 

Beattie.    A.    !..    Napier,    New    Zealand 

Best,  W.  N.,  New  York  City.    .  April  II,  1923 

Motive    l'..»rr.   ('     1     ,\    W.    R.    R Dec.    ..     1921 

1    w   .  Master  Mechanic,  Illionia  Central  R.  R. 

i  lis   Minn April  10.   I^JJ 

Brown,  T     V.,  Supl    Motive  Power.  La.  ft    \.k    Rv Oct...     l"»:i 

Gaines,    1      I   .    r     s     Railroad    Administration... ■- 

-    w  .  Chief  Mech.   Ir. 

Hartig'an,   Bert,  General   Foreman,  Rutland  R.   R..' Oct   14,  1921 

Herman,    A     O.,  Gen.    Fore    Car    Dept..   Panama  Canal 
\,  a    \  orb   City 

irk,    1    Jl  .   Mech     Engr.,  Chicago  »   Alton   R.   R Aug.     1.  l«:i 

1   In  w  ,  w 

rech.  Cent.   K.   K  |  May  21,   1921 

Needhan 

.  Simp  Supt  .  Kansas  City   S.mthern   K%  Oct    1.'.   1921 

.   W      \  .    II.  -  ..     1921 

Robinson,  M.  Master  Mechanic.    V     P.  *  S    1     Kv 
•i.    hariic,   L  T.  ft  S.  F.  Rj 
I      I      n  ,  i  ommonwealth   R-. 

Chicago,  1  May  ..    1«17 

Vogt,    V     S.,    \le.-h     1-ngr.    IV-  tern N.-v     11.    f-'I 

\   1    \l    I- . 

Wilson,  David  II     lr  ,  Consulting  Engineer,  Erie  Raih 
\  .  Glen  Rl  Ige,  N    i 


Half-Rate  Pullman  Transportation 

Li  \i>  \  number,  of  the  members  of  the  Mechanical 
Division    were    disappointed    in    securing   half-rate 

Pullman  transportation  because  they   failed  to  obtain 

its  when  they  purchased  the  Pullman  accommoda- 

The  Conductor's   check   and   receipt   must   he   pre- 
sented tO  obtain  these  reduced  rales. 
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From  Europe  to  the  Conventions 

FA.  Poor,  president  of  the  P.  &  M.  Company,  Chi- 
cago, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Poor,  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  on  the  Majestic  Tuesday,  and 
came  down  yesterday  to  attend  the  conventions. 

Mr.  Poor  comes  with  a  new  interest  in  railway  mechan- 
ical matters,  since  he  and  Burton  Mudge  recently  bought 
control  of  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Mr. 
Mudge  having  been  elected  president  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Poor  went  to  Europe  about  two  months  ago.  He 
attended  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Association  at  Rome,  and  was  subsequently  met  by  Mrs. 
Poor  in  Paris.     They  later  returned  to  Italy. 

"My  own  observations  of  railway  conditions  in  Europe 
arc  similar  to  those  which  haw  been  already  published  in 
the  Railway  Age,"  said  Mr.  Poor.  "It  is  difficult  to  get 
sleeping  car  accommodations  and  trains  generally  are 
crowded.  The  railway  service  is  much  better  in  France 
than  in  Italy,  and  as  was  the  case  before  the  war,  is  best 
of  all  in  England.  In  fact,  in  England  some  excellent  new 
passenger  equipment  has  been  provided,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle crowding  of  trains,  and  the  trains  are  being  operated 
generally  at  pre-war  speeds. 

Mr.  Poor  took  the  aeroplane  route  from  Paris  to  Lon- 
don, and  later  flew  back  from  London  to  Paris.  He  en- 
joyed these  experiences  immensely  and  is  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  air  as  a  means  of  transportation.  He  says, 
however,  he  is  very  glad  to  get  back  to  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  is  quite  willing  to  use  American  trains  for  traveling 
for  Mime  time  to  come. 


part  of  the  country  can  without  difficulty  send  a  good 
many  of  their  officers  to  Atlantic  City.  It  is  not  so  easy 
for  railways  west  of  Chicago,  for  example,  to  do  so 
because  of  both  the  greater  expense  and  the  greater  time 
required.  To  get  the  greatest  benefit  at  reasonable  cost 
they  must  select  carefully  the  men  they  send." 

Mr.  Storey's  entire  attitude  was  that  of  a  much  inter- 
ested observer  who  had  not  reached  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  matter  under  observation  and  did 
not  intend  to  until  he  was  sure  he  knew  the  entire  situation 
thoroughly.  The  Santa  Fe  always  has  been  well  rep- 
resented at  the  conventions. 

Being  himself  very  familiar  with  and  a  believer  in  the 
convention  work  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  it  may  safely  be  anticipated  that  any  recom- 
mendations Mr.  Storey  may  make  will  be  intended  and 
will  tend  to,  increase  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  the  Mechanical  Section. 

Mr.  Storey  leaves  for  New  York  this  morning  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association.  He  expects  to  start  for  Europe 
the  latter  part  of  June  for  a  two  months'  trip. 


Enrollment 

The  enrollment  booth  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Million    Dollar    Pier   will   open   today    from   9 :  00 
a.  m.  to  1 :  00  p.  m.,  2 :  00  p.  m.  to  6 :  00  p.  m.,  and 
7 :  00  p.  m.  to  8 :  00  p.  m. 


W.  B.  Storey  Comments  on  the 
Convention 

This  is  the  first  visit  that  W.  B.  Storey,  president 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  has  made  to  the  mechanical  con- 
vention. He  is  now  A.  R.  A.  executive  committee 
member  for  the  Mechanical  Section,  but  he  came  up  in 
railway  service  through  the  enginering  department.  He 
was  long  active  as  a  worker  in  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  and  is  a  past  president  of  that 
organization. 

"I  have  taken  much  interest  in  observing  the  mechanical 
convention  and  the  exhibit,"  said  Mr.  Storey  yesterday. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reports  and  discussions  in 
the  convention,  and  the  inspection  of  the  exhibits  by  rail- 
way men  do  much  good. 

"Some  of  the  executives  of  the  railways  have  ques- 
tioned whether  an  exhibit  is  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  convention,  and  whether  Atlantic  Citv  is  the  best  place 
to  hold  it.  The  expense  involved  is  substantial  and  some 
have  thought  it  may  be  too  large. 

"I  have  not  bad  time  to  make  observations  enough  to 
reach  definite  conclusions  regarding  these  matters. 

"I  could  see  this  morning  that  the  convention  is  con- 
ducted much  like  others  I  have  attended;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  interchange  of  information  and  ideas 
that  takes  place  in  the  sessions  broadens  those  attending 
and  makes  them  better  able  to  do  their  work.  The  ex- 
hibit is  excellent  and  railway  mechanical  men  who  care- 
fully go  through  it  cannot  fail  to  learn  many  things  about 
the  development  of  equipment  and  appliances  which  it 
will  be  advantageous  for  them  to  know. 

"The  purpose,  of  course,  is  contribute  toward  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  economy  of  railwav  operation. 
Everything  done  should  be  done  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject, and  it  should  be  done  in  the  way  that  will  ac- 
complish it  most  effectually.     The  railways  in  the  eastern 


I.  C.  C.  Power  Brake  Hearing 

The  power  brake  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Washington,  which  was  ad- 
journed on  May  29,  subject  to  call  at  a  date  to 
be  announced  in  the  future,  will  be  convened  again  on 
July  17,  at  which  time  examination  of  witnesses  for  the 
air  brake  manufacturers  will  be  resumed. 


New  York  Railroad  Club  Nominates 
Officers 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club  has  decided  upon  the  following  nomina- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning  November  1, 
1922: 

President,  two  year,  F.  T.  Dickerson,  secretary-treas- 
urer, Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

First  vice-president,  W.  F.  Jones,  general  storekeeper, 
New  York  Central,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Second  vice-president,  John  J.  Mantell,  regional  man- 
ager, Erie  Railroad,  New  York. 

Third  vice-president,  W.  G.  Gove,  superintendent 
equipment,  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  System,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  D.  W.  Pye,  president,  Tuco  Products  Cor- 
poration, New  York. 

Member  of  executive  committee,  three  years,  Elliott 
Sumner,  superintendent  motive  power,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  New  York. 

Member  of  finance  committee,  three  years,  Charles  C. 
Castle,  vice-president,  National  Railway  Appliance  Com- 
pany, New  York. 
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Among  the  convention  visiter-  this  year  from  far-away 
lands  is  W.  D.  Hollan,  master  mechanic  of  the  National 
Railroad  of  Haiti. 

F.  S.  Wilcoxen,  fuel  supervisor  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  has  recently  left  that  position  to  go  with  the 
Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is  attending 
the  convention  this  year  in  that  capacity. 

R.  L.  Mcintosh  is  attending  the  convention  in  a  new 
capacity  this  year.     1  Ie  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
notive    Finished    Materials     Company    of    Atchison, 
Kansas. 

Harry  C.  Buhoup,  for  40  years  connected  with 
McConway  &  Torley  Company  and  a  regular  convention 
attendant,  finds  it  impossible  to  attend  the  meeting  this 
year. 

\Y.  71.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  member  of  the  General  Committee 

of  Division  Y.  made  hut  a  flying  trip  to  the  convention. 
Tie  arrived  Tuesday  and  left  Wednesday  evening  fur  Mon- 
treal.   He  will  not  be  able  to  return. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McManamy  motored  over   from 
Washington  on  Tuesday.    They  have  with  them  thi 
a  nephew.  Carl  McManamy,  who  i-  just  about  to  he  grad- 
uated fn>m  Georgetown  University. 

Orris  Bilger,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Kansas  <  ity, 

Mexico  &  Orient   is  here  from  Wichita.  Kans.,  with  his 
wife  and  seven-year  old  son.     This  is   Mr.   Bilger' 
visit  to  the  Atlantic  City  conventions. 

Charley  Gayetty  is  looking  for  a  job.  For  two  years 
chairman  of  the  enrollment  committee  and  for  a  number 

of  years  a  most  active  committeeman,  he  feels  lost  with 
nothing  to  do  but  "roam  the  Pier."    He  received  a  rousing 

on    from   his    previous   enrollment    associates   as   he 
entered  on  his  "new"  duties  Wednesday  morning. 

I\.  S.  Cooper,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  (  ompany,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
England  and  the  Continent  to  attend  the  conventions.  He 
r  hut  improving  business  conditions  on  the 
other  side.  England  is  in  ahout  the  same  position  as  re- 
gards trade  ttes  was  last  fall. 

The  printer  got  hi-  wire-  i  terday  and  made 

The  Daily  say  that  Samuel  Higgins,  of  tl  I  abor 

Hoard,  was  formerly  "deputy  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of   Railroad   Hartford."    Mr.   Higgins   is  one  of   the 

railroad  members  of  the  board,    ami    what    The  Daily 
he  was  formerly  general  manager 

.if  the   New  York,  New   Maxell  \   Hartford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Mit  oined  at  thi 

1 
I  .  hampion  i 

Pump      Machinery  Mr. 


Lammedee  is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University  and  before 
his  editorial  work  was  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

At  any  gathering  of  this  sort  the  "old  guard"  is  always 
in  evidence.  They  spend  a  lot  of  time  swapping  yarns 
and  proving  seniority  in  years  of  attendance.  Among 
those  present  here  this  year  are  C.  E.  Postlethwaite  and 
his  side-partner,  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  both  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company.  While  neither  flew  over  the  battle 
line-  in  France,  nevertheless  they  are  known  as  "aces," 
being  a  pair  that's  hard  to  heat. 

Charles  A.  Schroyer.  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
railway  mechanical  association  and  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  the  car  department  of  the  Chicago  &  Xorth- 
w  extern,  came  early  in  order  to  enjoy  meeting  and  visiting 
with  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Schroyer  is  taking  things 
rather  easy  these  days,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  he 
stated  that  he  probably  brought  with  him  to  Atlantic  City 
Iii-  golf  clubs. 

"Doc"  W.  H.  S.  Bateman  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  executive 
committee,  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  to  at- 
tend tin-  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  son.  Stanley  L.  Bateman,  graduated 
from  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University.  Stanley, 
who  with  his  older  brother.  Husten,  has  attended  the  con- 
ventions in  former  years,  has  just  received  his  comm 
as  second  lieutenant.  I'.  S.  A.  Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bettendorf  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Bendixen  arrived  early  from  Davenport,  Iowa.  Mr.  and 
Mr-.  Bettendorf  motored  to  Atlantic  City  from  their 
home  and  enjoyed  the  trip  greatly.  At  Lafayette,  Ind.. 
they  were  joined  by  their  son,  William,  who  is  taking  a 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  Perdue.  Mr.  and 
Mis.  Bendixen  have  as  their  guest,  Mrs.  Harry  Kleeberg. 
of  Davenport.  The  entire  party  is  stopping  at  the  Tray- 
more. 

The  many  friends  of  C.  F.  Chambers  will  he  glad  to 
learn  that  his  son,  James,  is  rapidly  regaining  his  strength 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  Young-  Mr.  Chambers 
ee  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
this  year  and  after  graduation  went  to  Schenectadv. 
where  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  a  severe  attack  of 
appendicitis.  Friends  took  him  to  a  hospital  at  once, 
where  the  operation  was  performed.  His  father  went 
to  Schenectady,  returning  a  few  days  ago,  after  all  danger 

was  over, 

Harry   T.    Bentley   comes   to    'he   convention   this 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bentley,  in  his  new   official  capacity 
teral  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machinery 
of  the  (  hicago  &  North  Western.    During  the  past 

Mr.  Bentley  made  a  flying  visit  to  England,  renewing 
his  long-standing  friendship  with  his  English  railway 
brothers,  lie  visited  the  Crewe  shops  of  the  London  >S. 
North  Western,  the  largest  railway  -hops  in  England, 

he  in    i  entered  railway  work.     He  was  accompanied 

daughter.  Miss  Emily  Bentley,  who  unfortunately 

was  ill  with  appendicitis  during  her  entire  visit  on  the 
other 

.1   master  mechanic,  and  Jos 
superintendent  of  shops  ,,f  the  Cuba  Railroad  at 
ucy,  Cuba,  registered  as  special  guest 

afternoon,       Hie)    ate    representing    J.    W.    Small.    - 
intendenl   of  motive  power  of   the  road,  who  is  unable  to 

alien. i  Mi.  Small  Ij  superintendent 

dt  motive  power  of  the  Seaboard   Vir  Line  and  served  as 

medial  i    for  the  Southern   Region  of  the 

ilroad   Vdministration.    Neither  Mr.  Ur- 

Mi    Perea  ha-  attended  the  convention  b 
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R.  L.  Kline,  assistant  chief  of  motive  power,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  arrived  early  Wednesday  morning  at 
the  Dennis  with  his  son,  II.  J.  Kline,  who  was  graduated 
Tuesday  as  mechanical  engineer  from  Lehigh  University. 
Mr.  Kline,  Jr.,  is  to  make  railroading  his  career.  At  the 
university  he  was  president  of  the  Railroad  Society  and 
is  now  serving  as  special  apprentice  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Altoona.  He  has  served  part  of  his  time  in 
this  course  during  previous  summer  vacations  and  has 
hut  two  more  years  to  complete  the  course.  He  has  had 
a  fine  start  in  railroad  life  and  with  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  successful  career  of  his  father,  we 
anticipate  a  great  future  for  him. 

Friends  of  B.  B.  Milner,  formerly  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  and  a  very  active  mem- 
ber of  the  mechanical  associations,  will  be  interested  in 
learning  that  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  where 
he  was  making  his  headquarters,  was  partly  destroyed 
by  lire  on  April  17.  It  was  at  first  reported  that  Mr. 
Milner  had  lost  all  of  his  belongings,  but  a  notation  from 
him  on  a  copy  of  a  special  edition  of  a  paper  describing 
the  fire  indicates  "nearly  every  thing  saved".  The  hotel 
ordinarily  can  accommodate  about  150  guests  comfort- 
ably, but  at  the  time  of  the  fire  there  were  165  guests, 
fifty7  of  them  being  members  of  the  suite  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  officers  of  the  H.  M.  S.  Rcnozvn.  Mr.  Milner 
after  leaving  the  New  York  Central,  spent  one  year  in 
the  Orient  for  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd.  He  returned  to  this 
country  last  fall,  but  went  back  to  Japan  early  this  year 
and  is  now  making  his  headquarters  at  Tokyo. 

J.  A.  Miller,  Superintendent  motive  power,  Florida 
East  Coast,  a  member  of  the  association  since  1890,  is 
here  from  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  to  maintain  an  almost  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  these  conventions.  Mr.  Miller  is 
in  the  unique  position  of  being  with  a  road  presenting 
ideal  operating  conditions.  The  Florida  East  Coast  is  a 
water  level  route  of  something  over  500  miles  in  length. 
Oil  is  used  exclusively  for  fuel  on  all  locomotives.  The 
line  is  primarily  single  track,  which  requires  high  speed 
service  by  both  freight  and  passenger  trains,  These 
features  have  permitted  Mr.  Miller  to  establish  one  class 
of  locomotive  for  both  passenger  and  freight  service  and 
have  given  him  an  opportunity  for  standardization  which 
in  his  30  year's  experence  with  that  road  has  not  been 
neglected.  All  road  locomotives  have  68-in.  driving 
wheels.  They  are  of  the  Pacific  type,  weighing  about 
200,000  lb.,  with  22-in.  by  26-in.  cylinders.  This  high 
degree  of  standardization  in  power  is  visibly  reflected  in 
cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  other  roads  in  this  country. 


Peacock  Brake  for  Blind  End  Cars 

Anew  design  of  Peacock  geared  hand  brake  for  bag- 
gage,  express,  mail,  and  all  kinds  of  so-called  blind 
end  cars,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  National  Brake  Company,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This 
design  was  first  used  on  Canadian  Pacific  baggage  cars 
but  is  suitable  for  general  use. 

It  is  the  enclosed  type  and  is  built  of  steel  through- 
out. The  frame  is  a  one-piece  steel  casting  and  is  de- 
signed for  installation  in  the  wall  of  the  car  so  that  all 
the  gears  are  enclosed  by  the  car  wall  and  protected  from 
dirt  and  weather.  The  brake  is  equipped  with  a  second 
wheel  so  that  it  may  be  operated  from  the  inside  of  the  car 
as  well  as  by  the  larger  wheel  outside  the  car.  The  brake 
wheel  and  the  chain-winding  drum,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  frame,  is  all  that  is  visible  from  the  outside  of 


Peacock  Geared  Hand  Brake  for  Blind  End  Cars 

the  car  so  that  the  brake  is  not  only  neat  in  appearance, 
but  meets  the  requirements  which  the  severe  weather  in 
Northern  Canada  imposes.  The  tripping  device  is  so 
designed  that  the  pawl  may  be  operated  from  either  out- 
side or  inside  the  car.  The  gears  of  the  brake  give  a 
double  reduction  and  are  so  proportioned  that  a  100-lb. 
pull  on  the  outside  wheel  will  yield  approximately  3,500 
lb.  on  the  brake  chain. 


Southern  Pacific  2-10-2  Type  Locomotives  Ready  for  Shipment  at  the  Eddystone  Plant  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 


New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 
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Wrought  Steel  Truck  Side  Frame 

Op  Tiir.  remarkable  exhibits  of  this  year's  con- 
vention i-  a  wrought  steel  truck  side  frame  formed 
in  one  piece  from  open-hearth  steel  plate.  The 
construction  of  this  frame,  developed  by  the  T.  11.  Sym- 
ington  Company,    New   York,  is  entirely  different    from 


Fig.   1 — The  Sheared   Blank  from  which  the  Side 
Frame  Is  Made 

any  other  pressed  steel  truck  side  frame  previously  manu- 
factured. 
The  blank  for  the  entire  frame  is  produced  from  a  steel 


After  flanging,  the  blank  is  folded  along  two  lines  par- 
allel with,  and  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  center 
line,  following  which  operation  the  flanges  around  the 
bolster  opening  and  the  journal  box  seat  are  in  contact 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  flanges  are  then  welded  together 
at  all  points  of  contact.  Bolster  wear  plates  and  journal 
box  reinforcing  pads  are  welded  in  position,  brake  hanger 
brackets  riveted  on  and  the  journal  box  holes  drilled. 
Cross  sections  of  the  frame  at  various  points  are  shown 
in  Fig.  4. 

The  journal  boxes  used  with  this  side  frame  are  the 
A.  R.  A.  standard  arch  bar  type.  The  journal  box  tie 
hars  are  integral  with  the  frame  and  formed  in  a  channel 
section,  which  adds  materially  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
frame.  The  A.  R.  A.  recommended  truck  bolster  can 
also  be  used. 

The  Symington  wrought  steel  side  frame  is  designed 
for  use  with  either  a  rigid  or  a  flexible  truck,  depending 


Fig.  2 — Flanges  Pressed  Around  Edge  of  Blank 


plate  in  one  piece  and  at  one  operation  by  shearing  be-  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  spring  plank.  The  spring 
tween  dies  under  a  hydraulic  press  of  high  capacity,  plank  seat  is  not  riveted  to  the  side  frame  but  is  dropped 
The  blank  after  the  shearing  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.     into  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  bolster  opening.     The 


A    Prdghl    C.ir   Truck    with    Symington    Pressed    Steel    si.lc    Frame! 


to  the 

I    along   the 
ound  all  of  the  prin<  ipal  op<  i 


1  has  a  boss  al  the  center  to  permil  the  spring 
plank  to  swivel  if  desired.  To  make  the  truck  rigid  it 
is  on!  to  rivet  the  spring  plank  to  the  »< 
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shown  on  the  completed  truck.  This  arrangement 
makes  a  rigid  truck  which  can  be  readily  assembled  or 
taken  apart. 

Renewable  wear  plates  are  w  tided  to  the  faces  of  the 
columns,  tint--  preventing  any  weai  of  the  column  proper 
by  the  bolster.  The  brake  hanger  brackets  are  of  malle- 
able inm.  riveted  in  the  standard  locations  and  arranged 
to  take  the  regular  hanger  and  pin, 

The  strength  of  rolled  plates  is  very  uniform  and  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  this  side  frame  insures  free- 
dom from  imperfections  of  material.  The  completed 
structure   is   well   adapted   to  withstand  repeated  impact 


Fig.  3 — Frame  Folded  Ready  for  Welding 

and  reversals  of  stress.  It  is  stated  that  tests  show  the 
frame  will  carry  a  static  loading  equal  to  any  frame  now 
in  general  use.  while  the  resistance  to  dynamic  stress  is 
greater. 

The  55-ton  -.i<le  frame  weighs  about  300  lb.  per  car  less 
than  the  55-ton  cast  steel  frame  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  type 


SECTION     THROUGH 
TOP  COMPRESSION    MEMBER 


ELECTRIC    WELD 


SECTION    THROUGH 
0OUENAL     BOX. 


^-ELECTRIC    WELL! 


c 


ELECTEIC  WELD 
SECTION  THROUGH 
DIAGONAL  TENSION  MEMBER 

.ELECTRIC    WELD 


-ELECTBIC  WELD 


^--ELECTRIC    WELD 


-ELECTEIC    WE— > 
SECTION    UNDER- 
SPIRING   PLANK 


SECTION    THROUGH 
COLUMN 


^-ELECTRIC   WELD 


SECTION    THROUGH 
BOX    TIE    BAR 


Fig.  4 — Typical  Sections  Through  the  Frame 

and  450  lb.  per  car  less  than  the  A.  R.  A.  design  of  arch 
bar  side  frame  of  the  same  nominal  capacity.  The  55-ton 
frame  is  now  in  production  at  the  v\orks  of  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company  and  the  40-ton  and  70-ton  frames  will 
be  available  shortly. 


High  Pressure   Gas   Regulator 

For  the  control  and  delivery  of  acetylene,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  other  high  pressure  gases,  the  .Alex- 
ander Milburn  Company,  Baltimore,  Aid.  has  devel- 
oped the  gas  regulator  shown.     Features  of  this  device 
are  said  to  be  simplicity,  ease  of  assembly,  direct  action 
and  accurate  regulation. 

The  regulator  comprises  a  front  cap  containing  an 
adjusting  key,  top  spring  button  and  tension  spring. 
The  body  contains  a  flexible  metal  diaphragm  in  front, 
soldered  in  place.  Over  the  diaphragm  is  screwed  a 
bronze  diaphragm  plate  or  spring  button  to  hold  the 
tension  spring.  Inside  the  body  is  a  fixed  nozzle,  con- 
taining a  loose  operating  pin.  Over  the  nozzle  is  loosely 
assembled  the  valve  sleeve  which  has  a  row  of  gas  ports 


Milburn  High  Pressure  Gas  Regulator 

drilled  around  its  circumference  and  carries  the  valve  seat. 
The  seat  closes  against  the  nozzle  by  initial  gas  pressure 
on  the  valve  sleeve  and  the  pressure  of  a  compensating 
spring  resting  in  the  recessed  back  cap. 

The  loose  operating  pin  inside  the  nozzle  is  actuated  at 
one  end  by  a  depression  of  the  diaphragm  and  at  the  other 
end  by  pressure  of  the  valve  seat. 

The  seat  of  the  regulator  closes  with  instead  of  against 
the  pressure,  enabling  the  seating  to  be  effected  by  a 
sealing  pressure  of  several  pounds  instead  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  with  attendant  risk  of  damaging  or  splitting  the 
seat,  as  in  the  case  of  regulators  where  the  seat  is  yoked 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  closing  of  Milburn  seat  is  in- 
dependent of  the  diaphragm. 

The  valve  is  closed  by  the  rear  pressure  of  the  compen- 
sating spring,  assisted  by  initial  gas  pressure.  When  the 
adjusting  key  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  tension  spring  de- 
presses the  diaphragm,  moving  the  loose  pin,  which  forces 
the  sleeve  back,  unseating  the  valve  and  permitting  gas  to 
enter  through  ports  in  the  sleeve.  The  gas  then  passes 
through  the  nozzle  to  the  diaphragm  chamber  and  thence 
to  the  low  pressure  gage  and  through  the  outlet  port. 
When  multiplied  gas  pressure  exceeds  the  tension  of  the 
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adjusting  key  spring,  the  diaphragm  is  released,  permitting 
the  loose  pin  to  advance  and  letting  the  valve  sleeve  close 
alve  by  pressure  of  the  rear  compensating  spring. 
The  main  operating  pan  of  this  regulator,  comprising 

the  pin  and   nozzle  and  a  seat-carrying   sleeve,   is 
almost  immediately  accessible  tor  examination,  cleaning 
or    renewal.     The    -rat    is    subject    to    slight    wear, 
spring  exerts  only  a  pressure  of  several 

pounds  in  order  to  effect  the  regulation  of  the  gas.     If  it 
becon  t<>  renew  the  seat,  the  sleeve  carrying 

asily  removed  -"  that  a  spare  sleeve  can  he  imme- 
diately inserted,  or  tie  seat  can  he  reversed.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  design  of  this  regulator  to  secure 
reduced  size  and  weight  with  the  least  number  of  parts 

■  nt  with  the  function  to  he  performed. 


Bradford  Boltless  Truck  Column 

Anew  type  oi  boltless  truck  column  has  been  de- 
Bradford  Draft  <  iear  Company,  New 
York,  to' interchange  with  bolted  column-  now  used 
in  Diamond  arch  bar  trucks.  This  column  i-  made  of 
cast  steel  and  has  double  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the 
standard  column  holts  now  used.  It  is  constructed  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  admit  the  upper  arch  bar  at  an 
angle  of  45  deg.,  with  a  ho--  cast  in  this  opening  that  tits 
into  the  drilled  hole  of  the  arch  bar  and  which  locks  the 
column  to  the  arch  bar  when  the  column  is  placed  in 
a  normal,  vertical  position.  This  column  is  then  locked 
to  the  lower  arch  and  tie  bars  with  a  cast  steel  lock  which 
i-  riveted  to  the  spring  plank  in  the  usual  way  with  two 
"s-in.  rivet-. 

A  double-holed  nut,  both  hole-  being  threaded,  made 
in  one  piece  of  cast  steel  or  drop  forged,  is  used  for  the 
journal  box  bolts;  the  zje  then  screwed  into 

thi-  double  nut  from  the  square  head  of  the  holt-.     This 
prevents  loss  of  nut-  or  loosening  of  box 


Clark  Air  Brake  Retaining 

Valve  and  Bracket 

The  Clark  Company,  West  Pittstbn,  Pa.,  i-  showing 
an  air  hrakr  pressure  retaining  valve  of   novel  de- 
It  i-  not  a  comph  tc  de\  ice  hut  • 
weighted  valve  which  can  be  substituted  fi  r  the  ordinary 
ted    valve    which    was   universally    used    for   many 
introduction  of  the  spring  type  of  retain- 
1  lark    valve    i-    made    of    a    Specially    prepared 
rubber  composition  which  th  laims  will  remain 

l  ill    i  r    corrode    the    -eat.    and    will    not 
nding  idle.     The  object 
•  id  the  expense  of  discarding  the 
iners  and  substituting  those  of  the 
rted  b)  substitut- 
i  laimcd  that   such  r<  I 
li    undi  r  all  condition-. 

•  lined 
nil.      I  >nc    J 

m    which   can    he 
!  lift  and  i. 

id  just  mi  in 


Another  device  shown  i-  a  retaining  valve  hracket  which 
is  permanently  bolted  to  the  car.  It  consists  of  a  steel 
plate  with  two  lug-  and  studs  holding  ears.  To  apply  a 
retaining  valve  it  i-  -imply  set  in  place,  the  stud  nuts 
loosened,  the  ears  allowed  to  drop  down  over  the  brackets 
on  the  retaining  valve  i  ody  and  the  nuts  then  tightened. 
By  using  thi-  hracket  and  placing  a  union  in  the  pipe 
below  the  retainer,  it  can  be  m  re  easily  applied  or 
removed  than  by  the  method  of  attachment  ordinarily 
followed. 


Self-Lowering  Ball-Bearing  Jack 

Tiik  new  joyce  jack,  illustrated,  is  made  by  the  Joyce- 
Cridland  Company,  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  is  designed 
with  its  own  bracket  and  wheels  attached.  The 
wheels  are  5'j  in.  in  diameter  and  sturdily  built  and  at- 
tached, so  that  they  cannot  be  easily  knocked  off.  The 
operating  lever  is  inserted  in  a  socket  and  is  used  for  a 
handle  in  wheeling  the  jack  about.  This  also  enables  the 
tor  to  spot  the  jack  directly  under  the  jacking  point 
and  eliminates  much  exertion  in  pulling  and  tugging  at 
the  jack  to  get  it  directly  under  the  load. 

The  jack  is  built  in  either  the  inverted  or  upright  style. 
depending  upon  wbetheV  a  large  head  or  a  small  head  is 
required.  All  shafts  run  in  bronze  bushings  and  the  en- 
tire lowering  mechanism  runs  in  an  oil  bath  which  insures 
nt  lubrication  to  all  parts.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
oil  the  jack  about  every  six  months,  when  the  oil  should 
he  changed  as  in  the  crank  case  of  an  automobile.  The 
jack  is  made  in  5(1  and  75-ton  capacities  and  over  : 
cent  of  the  parts  of  different  capacities  are  interchange- 
able: all  parts,  with  the  exception  of  thi  e  and 
cap  of  the  inverted  type,  are  interchangeable  with  the  tip- 
right  type.  This  is  advantageous  where  various  tonnage 
jack-  of  both  inverted  and  upright  types  are  used  on  the 
same  road. 

The  Joyce  jack  is  designed  to  stand  an  overload  of  20 
nt.      No  exertion  i-  required  in  lowering  the  load 


Joyce  Self-Lowering   Ball-Bearing  Jack 


which  l-  controlled  by  a  -mall  lever  at  the  side  of  t! 
through  a  system  of  worm  and  wormgears      Lowei 

under  the  absolute  control  ot  i  who 

top  the  load  within  the  fractional  p 
an  inch. 
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Coupling  Devices 

Two  devices  in-  especial  interesl  have  been  brought 
nut  recently  by  the  McConway  &  Torley  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  these  are  a  quadruple  shear  coup- 
ling connection  for  passenger  cars  and  locomotive  tenders 
and  an  uncoupling  device  for  type  1'  passenger  couplers. 

The  former  of  these  devices,  as  will  he  observed  by  an 
inspection  of  the  booth  where  it  is  exhibited,  is  a  coupler 
and  yoke  connection  providing  greater  strength  and  bear- 
ing surface  than  is  ordinarily  afforded  in  the  common  type 
of  tail  pin  connection.  The  end  of  the  coupler  passes 
through  three  lugs  on  the  yoke  and  is  connected  by  a  tail 
pin,  inserted  from  below.  This  tail  pin  is  held  in  place 
by  a  retaining  plate  and  a  split  cotter,  both  of  which  are 
readilv  accessible.  This  arrangement  enables  the  draft 
gear  followers  and  yoke  to  he  assembled  in  a  unit,  an  im- 
portant advantage.  Obviously  the  tail  pin  is  in  quadruple 
shear. 

The  uncoupling  device  for  passenger  cars  can  be  used 
with  type  D  couplers  fitted  with  underneath  release.  It  lias 
several  important  advantages,  including  simplicity  in  de- 
sign, a  section  of  ample  proportions,  easy  application  and 
removal  and  rigidity.  The  coupling  may  be  disconnected 
from  either  one  or  both  sides  of  the  car  if  desired.  The 
uncoupling  rods  clear  all  train  pipes  and  platform  attach- 
ments. They  rotate  for  uncoupling  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  on  freight  cars,  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  train  partings  due  to  short  or  bent  pull  rods. 
The  uncoupling  rods  work  independently  of  each  other, 
the  one  in  use  at  the  time  of  uncoupling  not  operating  the 
one  on  the  other  side. 


Tank  Car  Valves 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  complaints 
have  been  made  of  the  failure  of  the  present  A.  R. 
A.  standard  type  outlet  valve  to  prevent  leakage, 
particularly  of  volatile  products.  Investigation  has  dis- 
closed in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  trouble  was  due, 
aside  from  the  "breathing"  of  the  tank,  to  grit,  straws, 
patches  of  gummy  residue,  etc.,  lodging  on  the  valve  seat 
and  preventing  the  valve  from  going  solidly  into  place. 
Investigation  further  disclosed  the  fact  that  when  the 
valve  seat  was  properly  wiped  off  or  cleaned  the  trouble 
with  leakage  generally  disappeared.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  above  conditions  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company.New  York,  designed  the  two  valves  described 
below. 

In  applying  the  self-grinding  valve,  shown  at  the  left 
of  the  illustration,  the  \.  I\.  A.  outlet  chamber  and 
valve  are  not  changed  nor  is  it  necessary  to  throw  away 
the  valve  rod  and  the  valve  rod  spring.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  valve  rod,  cut 
the  old  valve  rod  bracket  off  the  dome,  apply  a  new 
threaded  bracket,  and  substitute  for  the  cam  and  handle 
the  new  type  handwheel,  all  of  which  may  be  done  at  a 
small  expense. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  valve  is  the  property  it 
possesses  of  wiping  or  cleaning  the  valve  seat  every  time 
the  valve  is  opened  or  closed,  so  that  any  foreign  matter 
is  dislodged  and  swept  into  the  outlet  chamber.  Assum- 
ing the  valve  to  be  closed  tightly  on  its  seat,  to  open  it 
the  handwheel  is  turned'  to  the  left.  This  revolves  the 
valve  on  its  seat  and  the  resultant  wiping  or  cleaning 
effect  continues  until  the  lower  end  of  the  slot  in  the 
shank  of  the  handwheel  comes  into  contact  with  the 
3/8-in.  pipe  thimbles  riveted  to  the  valve  rod.  Any 
further  revolution  of  the  handwheel  to  the  left  results 
in  raising  the  valve  from  its  seat. 


To  close  the  valve  the  handwheel  i-  revolved  to  tin 
righl  until  the  valve  touches  its  -eat.  By  revolving 
handwheel  further  the  spring  is  compressed  and  this  com- 
pression serves  to  hold  the  valve  tightly  in  place.  During 
these  latter  revolutions  the  wiping  or  cleaning  effort  N 
again  obtained.  The  function  of  the  spring  is  to  take  care 
of  variations  in  heighl  from  the  valve  to  the  handwheel 
bracket,  these  variations  being  due  to  the  "breathing"  of 
the  loaded  tank  while  in  transit. 

In  addition  to  the  wiping  or  cleaning  effect  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  self-grinding  valve,  the  positive  self- 
locking  valve,  shown  at  the  right,  has  the  advantage  of  a 
positive  lock.  By  this  is  meant  that  when  this  valve  is 
finally  seated  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  force  it  off  its 
seat  by  the  upward  pressure  of  a  liar  or  any  other  instru- 
ment inserted  in  the  outlet  chamber.  Furthermore,  the 
locking  and  wiping  mechanism  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and,  as  the  valve  rod  slides  freely  in  the  valve  dome 
bracket  which,  in  the  case  of  this  valve  acts  as  a  guide 
only,  the  "breathing"  of  the  loaded  tank  in  transit  can- 
not lift  the  valve  from  its  seat  and  permit  valve  leakage. 
The  positive  self-locking  valve  also  embodies  practically 
all  the  desirable  features  for  a  bottom  outlet  valve  as 
outlined  on  page  52  of  the  A.  R.  A.  tank  car  specifica- 
tions of  1920. 

The  substitution  of  this  valve  to  existing  tank  car  equip- 
ment fitted  with  the  standard  A.  R.  A.  type  of  outlet 
valve  necessitates  replacement  of  the  outlet  chamber  with 
one  of  a  new  type.     The  rivet  spacing  in  the  flange  of 


Self-Grinding  and  Self-Locking  Tank  Car  Valves 

the  new  outlet  chamber  agrees,  however,  with  that  on 
existing  standard  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 
outlets,  so  that  the  old  outlet  may  be  removed  and  the 
new  one  applied  without  punching  or  drilling  any  new- 
holes  in  the  tank  shell.  New  valve  rods  and  handwheels 
are  also  required,  as  the  old  style  cam  and  handle  is  not 
suitable  for  this  type  valve.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  replace  the  valve  rod  dome  bracket,  as  almost  any  type 
bracket  can  be  used. 

To  open  the  valve  the  handwheel  at  the  top  of  the  valve 
rod  is  turned  to  the  left.  This  imparts  a  vertical  down- 
ward movement  to  the  wing  nut,  but  the  valve  does  not 
yet  rise  from  its  seat  ;   it  simply  turns  in  the  same  direction 
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and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  handwheel  until  about  three 
complete  revolutions  hi  lade.     By  this  time  the 

wins  nut  is  bottomed  on  the  lower  shelf  inside  the  valve 
ind  any  further  revolutions  of  the  handwheel  result 
in  raising  the  valve  off  its  seat. 

To  close  the  valve  the  handwheel  is  turned  to  the  right, 
this  movement  resulting  in  a  downward  vertical  travel 
of  the  valve  until  the  bearing  surface  comes  into  contact 
with  the  valve  seat  in  the  cage.  When  this  occurs  the 
wint,r  "tit  begins  to  move  upward  and  the  valve  itself 
completes  the  three  wiping  or  cleaning  revolutions  on  its 
seat  until  the  wins  nut  comes  into  contact  with  the  upper 
shelf  in  the  valve  ease.  Any  fuither  revolution  of  the 
handwheel  simply  incn  ghtness  with  which  the 

valve  i-  forced  to  it--  seat. 

Both  valves  can  he  readily  adapted  to  the  discharg 
tank  cars  without  removing  the  dome  covers,  by  extend- 
ing the  valve  rod  through  a  stuffing  box  located  on  top 
lie  and  when  SO  operated  these  valves  should  always 
he  used  with  the  newly  designed  A.  C.  &  1".  Co.  vacuum 
valve,  the  use  of  which  automatically  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  a  vacuum  inside  the  tank. 


Bucyrus   Caterpillar   Shovel 

Tl  iMPANY,  South  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
has  recently  announced  thai  it  i-  prepared  to  equip 
all  sizes  of  railroad-type  shovels  with  caterpillar 
traction.  The  principal  advantages  of  mounting  a  -hovel 
of  this  type  on  caterpillars  may  he  summarized  as  follow-: 
no  time  lost  in  moving  up-  an  ordinary  move  requiring 
about  10  sec.  only;  no  rail-  to  lay,  no  jack-  to  release 
and   set   ami  no  stops  during  n    to   reset    jack.-: 

may  he  quickly  and  easily  moved  hack  out  of  the  way. 
or  turned  around;  can  always  dig  at  mosl  effective  dis- 
tance   from   hank:   lighter    work    for    pitmen    and 
m  'it  requii 

This    mounting   consists    in    general   of    two    forward 
liar-,  replacing  the  jack  arm.  and  two  rear  cater- 
pillars mounted   under  the  rear  end  of  the  shovel.      Both 
front  caterpillars  are  drivers  and  are  so  designed  that  they 
swivel  .and  adjust  themselves  to  unevenness  of   the 
i.      The    rear    caterpillars    consist    of    two    units 


Railroad  Type  Shovel   With  Caterpillar  Traction 

and  ditches 
ment    which 


engages  a  pinion  on  a  vertical  shaft  and  is  driven  by  an 
independent  center-valve,  reverse-type  engine,  suspended 
underneath  the  frame.  This  engine  may  he  operated 
cither  from  the  operator's  stand  or  from  the  ground 
alongside  the  rear  caterpillar-.  Steering  in  curve-  of 
diameter  may  he  done  by  the  swinging  of  the  boom 
without  the  steering  mechanism. 

Propelling  i-  accomplished  through  the  front  cater- 
pillars. Both  may  he  driven  together  or  each  one  inde- 
pendently, forward  or  backward.  The  propel] 
about  half  a  mile  an  hour.  The  tractive  effort  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  shovel  to  climb  15  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  grades  with  ease.  For  transportation  by  rail,  rail- 
road trucks  may  easily  lie  substituted. 


Electric  Welder  With  Gas  Engine  Drive 

A  compact  outfit  FOR  electric  arc  welding,  consisting 
of  a  gas  engine,  a  welding  generator,  anil  control 
panel,   has   been   developed   by   the   Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  hi-  .mi fit  should  he  adaptable  for  use  on  maintenance  of 
way  trains  or  for  use  in  any  place  where  it  is  desirable  to 
employ  arc  welding  or  cutting,  and  where  electric  power 
i-  not  available. 

The  gasoline  engine  is  a  2-cylinder,  slow-speed,  marine 
nd  the  outfit  is  completely  self-contained,  the  engine 


A  Self-Contained  Gas  Engine-Driven  Electric  Welding  Outfit 

and  generator  equipment  being  mounted  on  a  substantial 
bedplate,  together  with  the  oil  and  gasoline  tanks  and  a 
radiator  for  cooling  the  engine.  Forced  feed  lubrication 
i-  used,  making  it  unnecessary  to  level  the  machine  b 

ion. 


Plush  Renovator 

Ai;    known  a-  Chase  plush  renovator. 
ha-  been  developed  bj  I ..  t     Chasi  .\  Co.,  Boston, 
of  Mohair  car  plush.     This  com- 
pound i-  in  concentrated   form    a  small  quantity 

plentiful  supply  of  water  make-  an  ideal  solution  for  ordi- 
\\  here    dut    i-    more    Stubborn,    a 

stronger  solution  can  he  made;  even  though    used    full 
laranteed  harmless.    It  is  said  that  it  will 

-   nor  impair  the  surface  beauty,  i-  non- 

in flammable,   contains   no   harmful    ingredients    such   as 
line,  and  has  practicall)  no  odor. 
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The  steadily  increasing  use  of  Diesel  engines  is  one  of 
the  noticeable  changes  now  taking  place  in  engineering 
practice.  American  engineers  have 
The  Diesel  Deen  followers  in  this  field  rather 
Engine  for  than  leaders.  For  marine  work  it 
Motor  Cars  was  ^eIt  f°r  European  builders  to 
make  extensive  applications  of  Diesel 
engines  for  propelling  ships  before  American  builders 
finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  such 
motor  ships  were  being  operated  at  noticeably  lower 
costs  than  similar  modern  ships  using  steam  propulsion. 
Diesel  engines  are  now  being  installed  in  American  ships 
and  the  number  so  equipped  would  doubtless  be  much 
greater  if  the  shipbuilding  industry  were  not  at  present 
in  a  dormant  condition.  The  Diesel  engine  has  reached 
a  high  level  of  development  and  can  be  operated  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost  for  fuel  and  lubricating  oils.  More- 
over, at  present  a  number  of  European  rail  motor  cars 
are  being  driven  by  such  engines  and  they  are  reported 
to  be  highly  satisfactory  as  regards  reliability  and  operat- 
ing costs.  The  most  extensive  applications  have  been  in 
Sweden  where  transmission  has  been  of  the  electric  type. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  in  this  country  for 
larger  rail  motor  cars  than  can  be  propelled  by  gasoline 
engines  thus  far  developed  for  highway  trucks,  the  ad- 


vantages of  the  Diesel  engine  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. Such  engines  would  appear  to  be  well  suited 
for  this  particular  service. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Chairman  Tollerton's  invitation  to 
the  younger  men  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  meeting 
will  encourage  some  of  the  members 
who  are  not  so  well  known  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  the  floor.  Noth- 
ing contributes  more  to  the  value  of 
the  meetings  than  free  discussion 
and  often  men  out  on  the  line  can  give  valuable  sugges- 
tions from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  met 
in  everyday  operation.  Apparently  the  younger  members 
are  diffident  about  talking  on  the  floor,  for  a  list  of  those 
who  discuss  the  papers  would  usually  read  like  a  directory 
of  superintendents  of  motive  power  and  master  car  build- 
ers. Possibly  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  committee 
work  is  delegated  almost  entirely  to  the  higher  officers. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
duplication  in  committees  and  give  the  younger  men  a 
chance  ? 


Make  Room 

for  the 
Young   Men 


Watch  the 

Car 
Situation 


Now_  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  demand  for  coal  cars 
that  is  sure  to  come  with  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike 
and  the  increase  in  business  that  reg- 
ularly comes  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall.  Why  not  line  this  strike 
cloud  with  silver  and  use  the  en- 
forced idleness  of  the  cars  to  put 
them  in  real  serviceable  condition?  Such  a  small  amount 
of  coal  is  being  carried  now  that  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  usual  storage  for  winter  use,  and  when  the 
strike  is  settled  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  demand  for 
cars.  Making  the  repairs  now  when  there  is  plenty  of 
time  and  opportunity  for  doing  the  work  will  permit  of 
making  economical  repairs,  will  mean  a  large  saving  in 
revenue  when  the  rush  comes  and  will  greatly  relieve  con- 
gestion caused  by  defective  equipment.  Business  is  on 
the  up-grade.  Be  sure  you  are  ready  to  handle  the  peak 
load  when  it  comes. 


It  would  at  times  almost  appear  as  though  the  railroads 
must  have  recruited    many  of    their    mechanical  officers 

from  the  state  of   Missouri,  and  in 

How  to  Success-   addition  must  have  limited  applica- 

fully  Avoid  tions    for   positions    to   those   whose 

Progress  ideas    had    become    fixed.     This,    at 

least,  seems  to  be  the  impression  fre- 
quently gained  by  the  man  who  is  trying  to  introduce 
some  new  mechanical  device  to  the  railroad  field.  If  this 
attitude  stopped  with  the  demand  for  a  statement  as  to 
what  advantages  might  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  device 
and  an  investigation  as  to  how  the  results  arrived  at  were 
to  be  obtained,  all  would  be  well.  Frequently,  however, 
the  attitude  of  mind  goes  further  and  no  one  appears  to 
be  willing  to  buy  or  even  try  something  that  has  not  yet 
become  a  demonstrated  success  on  some  other  road — a 
fear  of  making  a  possible  mistake  that  someone  will  find 
out  about.  No  matter  how  well  conceived  any  device  may 
be,  the  records  of  the  past  show  that  very  few  ever 
amounted  to  anything  until  after  they  had  passed  through 
a  long  stage  of  development,  and  success  was  finally  built 
up   on  the   foundation   of    failure.     Conservatism   has   a 
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place,  but  a  fear  to  try  anything  because  it  might  possibly 
not  turn  out  well  never  accomplished  anything  except  to 
act  as  an  impediment  to  progress.  Much  greater  advance- 
ment might  be  accomplished  by  a  greater  willingness  to 
aid  in  necessary  development  work  from  which  all  would 
benefit. 


The  report  on  train  lighting  equipment  and  practice  pre- 
sented yesterday  morning  was  a  carefully  prepared  report 
that  contained  a  fund  of  valuable  in- 
Why  Present       formation,  but  as  is  usual  with  an  elec- 
Electrical  trical    report    presented    to   the    Me- 

Reports?  chanical  Division,  it  provoked  no  ap- 

parent interest.  It  was  ably  pr< 
ed  by  E.  W.  Jansen,  electrical  engineer,  Illinois  Central, 
but  he  was  the  only  one  who  discussed  it.  The  report  in- 
cluded data  on  car  lighting,  generator  belts,  specifications 
for  lamps  and  lamp  regulators,  and  outlined  the  present 
status  of  direct  drive  for  car  lighting  generators.  The 
report  I  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  type  of 

direct  drive  which  does  not  include  features  that  are  ob- 
jectionable to  the  extent  of  practically  prohibiting  its  gen- 
eral use.  At  the  same  time  it  stated  that  there  was  a 
place  for  such  equipment  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
apparatus  will  be  developed  which  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. In  bis  discussion  Mr.  Jar.sen  showed  how  it  was 
possible  to  save  real  money  by  improving  the  present  meth- 
od of  belt  drive,  but  this  statement  apparently  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  The  same  report  will  be  presented  before  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  where,  as  usual, 
it  will  undoubtedly  provoke  lively  discussion.  What  is 
the  answer?  The  electrical  department  or  departments  on 
every  railroad  are  growing  rapidly  and  reports  on  elec- 
trical matters  are  becoming  of  ever-increasing  importance, 
but  apparently  a  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Division  is 
not  the  place  to  present  them. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  railroads 

as  to  what  constitutes  the  most  economical  type  of  open 

top  car   construction.     For  a  pi 

Composite  of  about  20  years,  ending   with  our 

or  All-Steel  into  the  European  war,  the 

Car  Construction?  all-steel  type  of  construction  gained 

dil)   in  prestige.     A  shortage 
steel  for  other  than  war  purposes  then  forced  the  exten- 

end  of  the  war  il  [rowing  dis 

"ii  the  supremacy  of  the  all  steel  coal 

•    maintenam  to  be  much 

higher    than  Inn    the    I  I  i\ed 

ideration,     I  1m-  maintenano 
■id  wood  cars  differ  wid  uper- 

[uent  light  repairs  and.  if  will  de- 
i  hauling  .at  a  compara- 

i  car,  "ii  the  other  hand. 
itt<  ntion  beyond  running  re- 

.... 

ill. m  the  "■ 
■  quire  pail 

nni'  Ii  more  diffi- 
■   important  than 

•i. m.   and    I 

I  urthermore,  rail- 


road repair  points  are  much  better  fitted  to  take  care  of 
the  composite  cars.  Where  the  life  of  the  steel  car  does 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  years  before  rebuilding  becomes 
necessary — and  this  is  not  exceptional — it  becomes  a  seri- 
ous question  whether  the  composite  type  would  not  prove 
to  be  the  more  economical.  Under  conditions  such  that 
the  steel  car  will  operate  for  15  years,  the  comparison  may 
be  much  more  favorable  to  the  all-steel  type  of  construc- 
tion. The  dissimilarity  in  the  characteristics  of  the  two 
cars  makes  a  true  comparison  of  the  ultimate  maintenance 
costs  somewhat  difficult,  and  in  this  connection  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  small  but  frequent  repair  jobs  re- 
quired on  a  car  of  wood  or  composite  construction  tend 
toward  wastefulness  which  is  less  readily  checked  than  in 
the  case  of  the  more  extensive  repairs  usually  required 
when  the  steel  car  comes  into  lb'"  shop.  This  question  i> 
one  which  cannot  be  answered  except  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  study  in  which  differences  in  the  local  conditions 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Opinions  formed  without 
such  a  study  are  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  to  be  right. 


There  appears  to  be  considerable  interest  in  several  Euro- 
pean  countries  in  the  subject  of  roller  bearings  as  applied 

to  use  on  passenger  and   freight  car 

Roller  Bearings       journals.      Several    designs    of    such 

for  bearings  are  in  service  at  the  pres- 

Car  Trucks  ent  time,  and  although  it  can  not  yet 

be  said  that  any  of  them  has  passed 
the  experimental  Stage,  the  results  thus  far  obtained  with 
some  of  them  arc  quite  encouraging.  There  has  been  a 
slight  interest  in  the  matter  in  this  country  also,  although 
by  no  means  as  much  as  its  importance  would  seem  to 
warrant.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  successful  adaptation 
of  roller  bearings  here  would  effect  noticeable  economies 
in  the  costs  of  train  operation.  The  ability  to  run  for 
relatively  long  periods  of  time  without  additional  lubrica- 
tion and  without  danger  of  but  b"xes  or  need  of  frequent 
inspection  would  be  a  step  forward  that  would  be  wel- 
comed by  all.  Despite  the  attractiveness  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  the  fact  that  roller  bearings  have  been  success- 
fully applied  in  many  other  fields,  railroad  men  have 
fought  shy  of  the  innovation.  Possibly  this  i-  because 
of  a  knowledge  that  several  designs  hav  'ed  to 

them  which  looked  well  and  did  work  well  for  a  time,  lntt 
ually  gave  considerable  trouble  after  sufficient  time 
bad  elapsed  to  allow  tin-  results  of  fatigue  to  become  mani- 
fest. The  perfecting  of  a  design  of  roller  bearings  for 
car  trucks  is  hound  to  take  some  time,  hut  little  will  be 
1  until  the  railroads  attack  the  problem  scri- 
OUSly  and  are  willing  to  carry  on  a  considerable  number  of 

elopmental  purposes. 


It   ma\    he  true  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  rapid  spread 

of  autogenous  welding,  much  of  the  work  former!] 

t"  the  railroad  blacksmith  shop  now 
Forging  Machines  ii,\ er     leaves     the     erecting     -hop. 
Demonstrate        Granting  that   this  loss  of  work  has 
Value  a  tendency  t"  lessen  the  importance 

of  the  blacksmith  shop,  this  depart- 
ment   I  ''in   held   its   own   on   a   production   basis 

the  machine  and  drop  forging  work.     Many 

locomotive  and  ear  parts  are  made  at  a  minimum  O 

the  use  of  production   forging  machines,  an  interesting 
exam]  i  itions  being  desci ibed  in  tl 

cember,  1921,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.    This  arti- 
cle  told  of  the  machine  forging  work  at  the  Elizabethport 
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shops  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  but  the 
work  is  typical  of  that  carried  on  at  many  other  points. 
Bolts  are  made  in  great  numbers  and  all  sizes  on  forging 
machines.  Truck  cross-ties,  draft  sills,  reinforcement 
channels,  drawbar  yokes,  air  brake  levers  and  hundreds 
of  small  parts  for  use  on  locomotives  and  cars  are  pro- 
duced in  quantity  by  efficient  forging  machines.  The 
quality  of  the  work  is  excellent  and  its  cost  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  methods  of  manufacture. 
The  field  for  drop  forging  work  also  is  very  large  and 
one  which  has  not  been  developed  as  fully  as  it  should  in 
railroad  shops.  It  is  essential  in  all  this  work  that  dies 
be  properly  designed  and  carefully  heat  treated.  Rail- 
road men  responsible  for  the  design  of  these  dies  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  flow  metal  under  pressure  which  is  often  dis- 
played. The  reduced  labor  cost  due  to  manufacturing 
more  or  less  complicated  parts  at  a  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer  is  self-evident  and  this  work  should  be  extended. 


There  is  probably  no  lack  of  agreement  on  the  proposition 
that  all  freight  cars  should  be  maintained  as  defects  de- 
velop. In  fact,  this  is  the  purpose  of 
Penalty  Prices  Rule  1  of  the  interchange  code.  Like- 
in  wise,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that 
the  Rules  foreign  cars  are  quite  generally  ne- 
glected until  it  becomes  necessary  to 
return  them  home  in  bad  order  for  heavy  repairs.  No 
incentive  seems  to  have  been  found,  however,  to  make  the 
provisions  of  Rule  1  more  than  a  pleasing  fiction.  The 
Railway  Age  has  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  schedule 
of  billing  prices  for  labor  and  material  deliberately  fixed 
to  include  a  fair  commercial  profit  from  all  operations 
performed  under  the  price  rules.  This,  it  is  believed,  is 
sound  in  principle.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  the 
railroads,  which  are  essentially  private  corporations  or- 
ganized for  profit,  to  perform  at  cost  a  service  involving 
large  expenditures  for  labor  and  material  and  requiring  an 
extensive  investment  in  facilities,  than  it  would  be  to 
expect  them  to  perform  transportation  service  on  the  same 
basis.  One  of  the  objections  which  has  been  raised  to 
this  suggestion  is  that  it  would  not  prove  effective,  since 
the  responsibility  for  financial  results  and  the  perform- 
ance of  maintenance  operations  is  so  widely  seperated. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  report  of 
the  Committte  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material  the  ap- 
plication of  this  very  principle  in  the  establishment  of 
prices  for  journal  box  lids  with  a  differential  intended 
to  make  the  application  of  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  lid 
profitable,  and  the  application  of  other  lids  unprofitable. 
No  doubt  these  are  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
overcome  in  establishing  a  set  of  prices  in  which  a  profit 
is  included.  But  these  do  not  include  a  lack  of  effective- 
ness as  an  incentive  to  improve  the  general  standard  of 
car  maintenance. 


In  selecting  a  foreman  or  an  officer  of  any  railroad  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  not  only  his  qualifications  as 
a  leader  of  the  men  under  him,  but 
The  Foreman      a[so    his    potential    possibilities    for 
and  the  making    friends    for    the    railroad. 

Public  Remember  that  these  men,  because 

of  their  official  connection,  are  looked 
upon  by  the  public  as  integral  parts  of  the  railroad  man- 
agement.    Then,  too,  the  influence  that  they  may  have 


upon  the  men  under  them  will  be  reflected  as  the  men 
themselves  deal  with  the  public,  of  which  they  form  a 
large  part  in  many  communities.  It  is  true  that  the  type 
of  man  that  will  make  a  good  leader  will  in  most  cases 
be  one  who  can  make  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
public.  He  cannot,  however,  make  good  in  a  large  way 
unless  he  is  fully  informed  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  manage- 
ment and  of  the  facts  about  the  road's  operation,  financ- 
ing, etc.,  which  may  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted 
by  the  public.  If  every  railroad  foreman  and  subordinate 
officer  were  fully  informed  as  to  facts  about  the  railroad 
and  its  relations  with  the  public,  they  could  render  invalu- 
able service  in  these  troublesome  days.  It  is  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  after  all,  that  makes  our  Congressmen 
and  public  servants  "toe  the  mark."  Fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, whichever  way  you  may  view  the  matter, 
public  opinion  forms  and  crystallizes  slowly ;  it  requires 
a  long,  slow  and  sometimes  tedious  program  of  education 
to  change  it.  It  is  vital  if  the  railroads  are  to  prosper — 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  country  depends  upon 
them — that  railroad  foremen,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the 
men  in  the  ranks  and  holding  responsible  positions  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  should  be  selected  and  trained  to 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  railroad  and  present  the  facts 
concerning  it  to  the  workmen  and  the  public. 


In  any  consideration  of  plans  for  conserving  fuel  it  should 
not  be   forgotten  that  railway  power  plants,  numbering 
over  1200  in  the  United  States,  are 
Spotting  large    fuel    consumers.      Do    power 

Power  Plant  plant  engineers  and  higher  mechani- 
Fuel  Wastes  ca'  officers  give  these  plants  the  con- 
tinuous attention  without  which  econ- 
omy in  fuel  consumption  will  never  be  secured?  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  power  plant  wastes  25 
per  cent  of  its  fuel  in  preventable  heat  losses  while  burn- 
ing and  these  losses  will  never  stop  by  themselves.  They 
will  never  stop  until  some  one  in  authority  develops  a 
definite  plan  for  locating  the  losses,  stopping  them  and 
keeping  them  stopped.  A  method  of  accomplishing  these 
three  objectives  is  outlined  by  Joseph  W.  Hays  in  an 
intensely  practical  little  book  entitled,  "How  to  Build  Up 
Furnace  Efficiency,"  which  passed  through  its  tenth  edi- 
tion in  1916.  Mr.  Hays  states  that  the  only  equipment 
necessary  for  "spotting"  fuel  wastes  consists  of  some 
tallow  candles,  a  flue  gas  analyzer,  a  sensitive  differential 
draft  gage  and  high  temperature  themometer  or  pyro- 
meter. With  the  idea  of  checking  up  fuel  wastes  the  fol- 
lowing questions  are  put  directly  up  to  each  power  plant 
engineer. 

"What  is  the  efficiency  of  your  boiler  furnaces?  What  draft  in  your 
boiler  furnaces  will  carry  your  load  and  burn  the  least  coal?  Have  you  cali- 
brated your  boiler  dampers  and  the  main  breeching  damper?  Have  you  equal- 
ized the  draft  among  the  boilers?  How  much  air  is  leaking  through  your 
boiler  settings?  When  is  an  air  leak  an  aid  to  efficiency?  Where  are  the 
air  leaks  that  are  injuring  efficiency?  How  much  too  much  air  are  your  fire- 
men permitting  to  flow  through  the  fuel  bed?  Do  your  firemen  admit  more 
air  than  is  necessary  at  the  furnace  either  above  or  below  the  fire?  How 
much  excess  air  from  all  sources  are  you  heating  and  sending  up  the  chim- 
ney? How  thick  should  the  particular  coal  you  are  burning  be  carried  on  the 
particular  grates  you  are  using?  Are  you  using  the  coal  best  adapted  to 
your  conditions?  Are  you  using  the  grates  best  adapted  to  your  conditions? 
Should  the  coal  you  are  using  be  fired  dry  or  wet  for  greatest  economy?  Is 
the  grate  surface  just  right  for  the  highest  economy?  How  much  and  what 
kind  of  combustible  is  passing  up  your  chimney?  What  are  the  specific  causes 
of  the  smoke  you  are  making?  Is  the  low  evaporation  of  which  you  complain 
due  to  the  boiler,  the  furnace,  the  coal  or  the  fireman?  If  you  don't  know 
why  the  evaporation  is  low,  how  will  you  proceed  to  increase  the  evaporation? 
How  much  coal  is  your  poor  fireman  wasting  and  how  much  more  can  your 
best  fireman  save?  Will  you  state  under  oath  that  the  boiler  headers  are 
ahvays  properly  packed  and  the  setting  and  baffling  always  in  proper  condition 
before  your  boilers   are  put   into  service?" 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  will  be  impossi- 
ble unless  most  of  the  fuel  wastes  have  been  "spotted," 
and  if  any  plant  engineer  does  not  know  how  to  answer 
the  questions,  he  should  either  resign  or  take  a  course 
in  combustion  engineering. 
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Yesterday's  Entertainment 

Thf.  ENTERTAINMENT  activities  of  yesterday  ended 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning.  An  orchestral  con- 
cert was  given  in  the  ballroom  on  the  pier  in  the 
morning,  followed  b)  an  informal  dance  in  the  afternoon 
and  tea  at  •! 

in  tin-  even  cmal  ball  of  the  week 

pened.    To  the  music  of  an  enlarged  orchestra  the 
grand  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  "old  guard"  of 

M.  C.  B.  and  M.  M.  times,  commenced.    The  large  floor 
of  the  ballroom  was  completely  occupied  by  the  marchers. 
<  Mi  all  sides  in  the  exhibit  booths  and  in  the  bal 
there  were  thron.  lid  not 

take  part   in   the   march,  but   who   were   interested 
Followed  the  grand  march  and  wa 
n  early  hour. 
Great  credit  belongs  to  the  Entertainment   Committee 
Chairman  R.  J.  Himmelright  and  his  co-work-  rs  and  to 
the  follow-;;  nmittee  which  was  in  chargi 

night:    C.  W.  Floyd  Coffin,  chairman ;  L< 
W.  (..  (nek,  T.  W.  Fogg,  <  i.  A.  Nici  i,  lr..  F.  W.  \ 
W.  R.  Walsh  and  W.  M.  \\  il 


Chief  Interchange  Inspectors  to 

Hold  Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago 

TtiEF  interi  Inspectors'  &  Car  Fore- 

men's Association  has  decided  to  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Chicago  Vugust  22-24.  The  h 
which  the  meetings  will  take  place  has  not  yet  been  selected. 
The  subjects  to  be  discussed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  con- 
sideration of  the  rule>  of  interchange  and  loading  rules,  in- 
clude  the  fi  llowing:  Car  departm  :nt  apprenticeship,  freight 
claim  prevention,  train  yard  repair  conditions  and  prepar- 
ing car-  for  ll'iur  loading. 


Enrollment 

Ti  booth  .-it  the  main  enl  i 
Million   Dollar  Pier  will  be  open  toda)    from  9.00 
to  1  OOp  n,.;  2.00  p,  ni.  to 6.00 p.  in.;  and  7.00 
p.  in  Op   ui. 


New  President  for 

Standard  Coupler  Company 

Coi.  Douoi  ■     I    McKay  is  attending  the  convention 
tin-  ■  ;  lent  of  the  Standard  <  oiiplcr  Com- 

-  ii  elect*  d  recently  t<>  that  position, 
born  in  New  York  in  1883.     After 
in  the  public  >■  hools  he  attended  the 
i  v,  York  i  id  then 

in   which  h 

I  honors  in  1905     I  le  was  commissioned 
ml  in  the  (  oast  Ai tillet )  and  - 

■  .     1907      in  1908  he  n   •  med  to 
ppointed  deputy  <  hi 

• 

mi  he 

In    191  1    I 

i  Ork,    h.i\  il  of    the 

■  i  tmcnl  and  din  .  t  <  om 
I 'i  191  I  ht  •■' 
Colonel  Mel  mi  the 

I     in     [914    In    h  •  ml     I"    the 


president  of  I.  <  I.  White  &  Co.,  of  which  organization  he 
became  vice-president  in  1915  and  a  director  in  1916. 

Shortly  after  this  country  entered  the  war  Colonel 
McKay  resigned  to  enter  the  army  and  was  commissioned 
a  major  in  the  <  halnance  Department.  In  December, 
1917,  lie  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  assigned 
to  the  genera]  staff.  In  March.  1918,  he  was  made  a 
colonel  and  continued  on  general  staff  duty  until  August, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  position  of  emergency  direc- 
tor of  artillery  ammunition  production.     He  received  his 

nd  of  1918  and  -  as  elected  presidi 
the  International   Pulverized  Fuel  Corporation  and  Pul- 
d    Fuel    Equipment   Corporation,     Colonel   McKay 
or  of  the   Botany   Worsted   Mills,  the  Imper- 
ial Agricultural  Corporation  and  the  Atlantic  Trust 
iiv  of  Baltimore. 


John  Woodrow  Marden 

John  Woodrow  Marden,  for  many  years  superinten- 
dent of  the  car  department  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
died  on  May  22  at  his  home  in  W'altham,  Mass.,  at 
the  age  of  82.  Mr.  Marden  entered  the  employ  of  the 
(  on,  Mid  Railroad  as  a  repair  man  and  later  went  to  the 
Norwich  ^v  Worcester  as  general  foreman.  Fie  left  this 
position  to  become  master  car  builder  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  lie  later  acted  for  that  road  in  the  capacity  of 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  and  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings. 
When  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  became  a  part  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  he  was  made  general  foreman  of  the 
Fitchburg  division  and  was  later  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent of  the  car  department,  which  position  lie  held 
up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Mr.  Marden  was  a 
pa-t  president  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
and  al-o  of  the  New    England  Railroad  Club. 


Train  Control  Order  Reissued 

Tin-.  Interstate  Commerci  Commission  today  made 
public  its  order  to  49  railroads  to  install  automatic 
Main  -tops  or  train  control  devices  upon  designated 
ns  of  their  road-  comprising  at  least  one  full  passen- 
ger division  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  tentative  or- 
der of  |ami.n\  in.  except  that  the  date  for  filing  report 
.and  completing  the  installation  i-  extended  six  months, 
so  that  the  installation  i-  required  to  he  completed  by 
January  I.  L92S. 

The  specifications  and  requirements  appear  to  he  sub- 
illy  as  in  the  tentative  order.  Each  road  i-  required 
to  tile  wnli  the  Commission  on  or  before  Januarj  1.  1923, 
complete  plans  of  its  signal  systems  and  the  number  and 
ol  locomotives  on  the  designated  portion  of  the  line, 
and  to  proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  select  and 
install  the  device;  al-o  to  tile  by  Januarj    1.   1923,  and 

each    month    thereafter    reports    of    progress    made,    with 

o  i"  preparation  for  and  installation  of  the  device. 
However,  the  Pennsylvania,  Panhandle.  West  Jersej  & 
Seashore,  Long  Island  and  Norfolk  &  Western  will  not 
l"  required  to  file  the  plans  and  reports  until  July  1.  1923, 
for  tin  in  a. illation  between  Lewistown  ami  Sunbury,  Pa. 
The  i  ommission's  upon  jays  it  ha-  eliminated  the 
•ii  in  the  specifications  oi  the  joint  committee  un- 
der winch  engineman  would  he  permitted,  if  alert,  to 
stall  the  automatic  in. ike  application  and  proceed. 

It  ha    decided  not  to  limit  the  order  to  roads  oi  por- 
Jreadj    equipped   with   automatic   block 
signals  because  it  ha-  no  desire  to  ■   efforts  to 

tomatically  without  the  use  ol  fixed  way- 
tide  itg 


American   Railway   Association — Division    V — Mechanical 

Presentation  of  Five  Committee  Reports  With  Discussion 
Following  Each  Occupy  Busy  Session 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10   a.m. 

Report  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials 


Aside  from  reductions  in  the  wheel  prices,  few 
revisions  in  the  prices  for  materials  have  been 
made  by  the  committee  this  year.  The  labor  rates 
hare  been  reduced  10  cents  an  hour  from  the 
present  §1.20  an  hour  in  Rule  U>1  and  $1.45  an 
hour  for  tank  car  repairs  in  Rule  107. 

The  principal  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
ing  the  time  allowance  in  Rule  107  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  labor  efficiency  since 
1920.     i  ■  a  20  per  cent 

improvement  in  output  under  day-work  condi- 
tions.    The  allowances  for  more  than  50  items 


have  been  increased,  principal  among  which  are 
38  items  dealing  with  sill  renewals.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
time  allowances  for  air  brake  repairs. 

Additional  allowances  of  $100  for  cast  steel 
wheels  and  $125  for  rolled  steel  wheels  are  recom- 
mended in  the  settlement  prices  for  destroyed  cars 
under  Rule  112.  The  committee  expects  to  include 
further  revisions  in  material  prices  in  the  1922 
code,  if  further  price  declines  take  pla>  e 
the  new  code  becomes  effective. 


THE  committei     51  bmits   the    Following   report  under  Freight 
ules  101,  107.  Ill  and  112,  and  Passenger  Car  Rules  -'1 
and  22: 

The  material  prices  recommended  are  the  same  as  those  re- 
ported  under  Supplement  No.  1  of  May  1,  1922,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  items  which  have  heen  adjusted  due  to  market  condi- 
tions. They  are  based  on  the  average  purchase  price  as  reported 
by  seven  large  roads  during  January  and  February,  1922,  as  well 
as  current  quotations  of  several  large  railway  supply  companies 
The  material  prices  include  transportation  charges,  direct  and  in- 
direct storeroom  expenses,  manufacturing  cost  wherever  involved, 
and  interest  on  stock  investments,  which  is  based  on  the  average 
monthly  inventory  balance,  multiplied  by  interest  rate  and  result 
divided  by  total  annual  material  disbursements.  Scrap  credits 
were  based  on  the  average  current  scrap  material  prices. 

These  material  prices  are  recommended  witli  the  understanding 
that  if  there  is  any  further  decline  before  1923,  same  would  be 


adjusted  to  existing  conditions  prior  to  the  1922  rules  going  into 
effect. 

The  present  labor  allowances  ware  based  on  time  studies 
conducted  during  1915  and  1916,  with  proper  adjustment  for  de- 
creased productivity  of  labor  on  day  work  basis  as  compared 
with  piece  work  basis  which  existed  when  the  present  allowances 
were  established.  A  recent  study  conducted  on  three  large  roads 
developed  that  the  time  at  present  required  to  perform  freight  car 
repairs  made  necessary,  due  to  improved  efficiency  of  labor  on  day 
work,  the  removal  of  part  of  the  adjustment  referred  to,  in  order 
that  the  labor  allowances  might  reflect  present  day  work  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  labor  allowances  that  were  adjusted  in  1920  have 
been  reduced  approximately  20  per  cent.  In  recommending  these 
allowances  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  repairs  to  foreign  cars  is  being  done  on  a  day  work  basis. 

The  labor  rate  per  hour  (Item  175,  Rule  101)  is  recommended 
at  $1.10  per  hour,  which  is  based  on  a  study  of  20,006  men,  being 
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the  weighted  average  hourly  rate  paid  repairmen  on  wooden,  steel 
and  composite  freight  train  cars  by  eight  large  roads,  plus  the 
average  direct  and  indirect  overhead  of  62  per  cent  as  reported  by 
six  representative  roads. 

Preserving  the  present  differential,  the  labor  rates  per  hour 
(Items  19  and  20  of  Rule  21)  are  recommended  at  85  cents  per 
hour  for  labor  on  lubrication  and  $1.20  per  hour  for  labor  repairs 
to  passenger  train  equipment. 

Any  reduction  in  the  basic  hourly  rate  before  1923  is  to  be 
adjusted  before  the  rules  go  into  effect. 

The  committee  also  recommends  under  Items  458,  459  and 
460.  Rule  107,  a  charge  for  dismantling  all-steel  constructed  cars, 
which  at  present  is  being  charged  at  actual  cost.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  the  average  results  based  on  the  study  of  123  cars  sub- 
mitted by  three  large  roads,  and  covers  all  necessary  cost  of  cut- 
ting, handling,  sorting  and  weighing  the  scrap. 

The  present  charges  under  Rule  111  are  to  remain,  as  the 
reductions  are  very  slight  and  the  committee  felt  that  no  reduction 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  present  time. 

The  pound  prices  for  cars  in  Rule  112  is  based  upon  statistics 
furnished  by  the  President's  Conference  Committee.  With  the 
rapidly  declining  market,  your  committee,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
plete figures  from  the  President's  Conference  Committee  on  new 
car  costs  for  the  full  year  of  1921,  made  an  arbitrary  reduction 
of  30  per  cent,  effective  from  May  1,  l'L'2,  which  was  covered  by 
Supplement  No.  1,  dated  May  1,  1922.  Any  further  reductions 
before  the  1922  rules  go  into  effect,  obtained  either  from  the  mar- 
ket conditions  or  through  the  obtaining  of  complete  data  from  the 
President's  Conference  Committee  on  the  1921  cost  of  new  equip- 
ment, will  be  adjusted  and  included  in  the  1922  rules,  which  go 
into  effect  as  of  January  1,  1923. 

An  additional  allowance  of  $100.00  for  cars  equipped  with 
cast  steel  wheels,  and  $125.00  for  cars  equipped  with  rolled  steel 
wheels,  is  recommended  under  Rule  112,  which  represents  the 
difference  in  value  over  the  cast  iron  wheels,  due  consideration 
being  given  the  lower  scrap  credits  for  these  kind  of  wheels. 

[Thi-  Iso  proposed  changes  in  the  scrap  and  service 

metal  charges  for  new  wrought  steel  wheels,  Rule  98,  as  follows: 
Scrap  value  for  metal  inside  the  condemning  limit  reduced  from 
rice  metal  \alue  reduced  from  $2.21  for  each 
1-16  inch  to  $1.52.  The  labor  charge  of  1.8  hours  allowed  for 
restoring  the  standard  contour  is  also  reduced  to  1.4  hours  in 
question  No.  3  under  the  interpretation  of  this  rule.  The  revisions 
in  material  prices  in  Rules  101  and  22  were  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  wheels.  Items  190,  190-A  and  190-B,  Rule  101,  covering 
charges  for  stenciling,  have  been  transposed  to  Rule  107,  Items 
376.  376-A  and  376-B.— Em 

The  E.  Calkins  (i  hairman  ),   X    Y    C. : 

Ira  Everett,  Lehigh   Valley;    I     II.  Milton,  C.    K.   I.  &  P.;  C.  N. 
Swan  ■  ■  |  tem;    E     II 

Weigman,  L  &  X.;  I.  X.  Clark,  (Iran. I  Trunk;  II.  (i.  Griffin,  Mor- 

■  Co. 

Discussion 

A.  E.  (  alkm.  |  N.  Y.  C.) :  1  fader  Rule  98  you  will  see 

it  is  practically  a  repetition  o  except  thai 

we  have  adjusted  the  prices  so  a-  to  hit  the  presen 

price  of  wrought  steel  wheel  int  of  the  lowering 

of  those  wheels.    Rule  107,  as  you  >rth  the 

labor  1. 10  t  cars,  and  $1  35 

per  hour  I'm-  tank  cars,  <  Item  4  13  i.    Thi  Rule  21 

med  in  the  summ  i  report. 

C.  1  I'll  do  not  think  tl 

Price 
<  bmmittee  Report,     tt  For  all  of  us. 

in  during  the  year  relative  i" 
l  being 
I 
■  tt  without  '■  ol  ,: 

thing  about  it     V\ 

on,  men  who  are  right  on  the 
■.  hile  I  'I"  i 


anything  about  this  report  that  I  can  criticise.  I  am  sure 
there  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  criticise  it  and  have  criti- 
cised it,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Let  us  all  get  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Calkins:  I  think  with  all  the  inquiries  we  will  un- 
doubtedly get  during  the  year  there  ought  to  be  some  ques- 
tions today.  I  know  that  our  dockets  every  meeting  are 
pretty  well  loaded  with  inquiries  as  to  how  to  apply  these 
prices.  It  would  be  of  help  to  the  committee  to  hear  some 
ions  today. 

111.  Goodnow  (C.  &  X.  W.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
tin-  chairman  of  the  committee  why  there  is  a  special 
allowance  for  steel  wheels.  Is  not  that  covered  in  the 
committee's  costs,  the  same  as  other  specialties  on  cars"' 
That  is  referred  to  on  the  last  page  where  you  make  a 
special  allowance  for  settlement  price  for  cars  equipped 
with  steel  wheels.  Do  not  you  set  these  figures  up  the 
same  as  the  other  materials  used  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Calkins :  The  reproduction  costs  for  new  cars  is 
taken  from  the  President's  Conference  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  cast  iron  wheels.  The  prices  are  based  all  the 
way  through  on  a  plain  car  with  certain  allowances  for 
the  specialties,  but  the  only  specialty  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Conference  Committee  was  the 
wrought  steel  and  cast  steel  wheel. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  Why  do  you  recognize  that  and  no 
Other  special  features? 

Mr.  Calkins:  Because  it  was  referred  to  us  by  the 
President's  Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  The  car  with  steel  wheels  is  being  spe- 
cially favored  apparently.  There  are  lots  of  items  on 
cars  that  cost  about  the  same  that  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  if  it  was  known 
that  we  were  going  to  set  up  individual  prices. 

Mr.  Calkins:  Take  the  item  of  roofs.  You  have  the 
base  price  on  the  ordinary  car  roof  and  the  other 
types  of  root  are  rated  accordingly. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  These  arbitrary  figures  in  the  settle- 
ment of  cars,  with  reference  to  special  items  on  the  car. 
are  going  to  draw  in  other  things  on  the  car.  I  think 
if  you  are  going  to  establish  that  principle,  you  must  go 
further  and  make  it  apply  to  everything  of  a  special 
1 1 1  i  ratter  on  the  car. 

Secretary  Hawthorne:  When  the  Depreciation  Com- 
mittee's report  was  presented  they  included  wrought  steel 
wheels  as  a  special  addition  to  the  destroyed  car  settle- 

nienl.      When    that    report    was    presented    on    the    floor. 

Mi,  Giles  offered  a  resolution  that  the  cast  steel  wheels 
should  he  given  consideration.  That  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  tliis  hotly  at  that  convention  and  acted  on  by 
the  Price  Committee,  hut  the  rules  have  not  been  printed 
containing  that   feature. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  This  committee,  if  you  no- 
tice, is  made  up  of  representatives  of  railroads  i 
ill  the  north,  south,  east  and  western  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  have  gone  into  this  work 
\et\  carefullj  and  the  work  which  they  undertook  to  <lo 
is  very  trying  and  difficult.  1  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  the  \^.\u\  work  done.     It  For  men 

me  to  the  conventions  who  are  not  mi  the  committee 
and  n  port  .md  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 

information  contained.    The)  do  not  necessarily  have  anj 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
■ .  however. 

I.    E     Meh. in    (C.    M.   8    St     P   I       I    have  been   looking 

through  the  report  to  see  if  there  is  anything  inserted  in 
the  ri  tig  the  reproduction  cost.     For  in 

in  tli'  tank   Car  made  by  the  tank  car  builders, 

there  is  included  in  the  reproduction    cost    the    freight 

ting   the   tank    to   the   owners.      We   have 
had  I  the  car  owner  in  setting  up  his  cost   has 
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added  to  the  cost  the  freight  charges  of  getting  the  tank 
to  the  manufacturing  plant  empty.  Then  they  have  added 
that  freight  charge  to  this  reproduction  cost.  I  was  try- 
ing to  find  something  that  referred  to  this  freight  charge, 
and  was  wondering  if  that  point  had  been  covered  defi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  Calkins:  I  do  not  think  that  point  is  covered. 
Mr.  Median:  I  think  it  should  be  settled  definitely  as 
that  point  does  come  up.  They  claim  that  their  books 
show  a  charge  for  the  shipment  of  the  car  and  that  they 
should  be  compensated  for  this  charge.  I  think  while  the 
report  is  before  us  something  definite  should  be  put  in  so 
we  will  know  just  where  we  are. 

E.  Miller  (B.  &  M.)  :  I  have  been  looking  through 
the  report  and  fail  to  find  any  reference  to  the  cast  steel 
wheel,  what  is  known  as  the  one-wear  wheel.  Has  the 
committee  given  that  any  attention? 

Mr.  Calkins :  In  the  case  of  cast  steel  wheels,  in  the 
settlement  for  the  car,  we  have  an  additional  allowance 
of  $100  for  cars  equipped  with  cast  steel  wheels.  Cast 
steel  and  wrought  steel  are  both  recognized  in  reproduc- 
tion costs. 

As  to  the  point  Mr.  Median  brings  up,  that  can  be  cov- 
ered. The  rule  does  not  say  you  can  include  the  freight 
charge,  neither  does  it  say  that  it  is  prohibited.  That  point 
can  be  covered  in  the  rules  later. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  committee  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  and  that  is  that  the  committee  de- 
sires to  get  information  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  when  our  sub-committee  sends  out  inquiries  for  in- 
formation for  the  use  of  the  committee,  it  is  difficult  many 
times  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  answers  to  our  inquiries, 
which  will  make  the  information  presented  in  our  reports 
as  full  as  we  desire  to  have  it.  I  think  that  the  members 
of  the  association  should  take  individual  interest  in  keeping 
their  records  so  that  they  can  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  prices,  the  labor  conditions,  or 
whatever  we  are  asking  for.  In  this  way  we  may  obtain 
truly  representative  figures  instead  of  having  the  informa- 
tion which  we  present  confined  to  a  large  degree  to  the 
roads  represented  on  our  committee. 

Secretary  Hawthorne  :  Referring  to  Mr.  Meehan's  ques- 
tion, that  subject  was  considered  by  both  the  Arbitration 
Committee  and  the  Price  Committee  at  different  times  and 
the  queries  of  members  in  those  respects  were  answered 
during  the  year.  The  answer  included  the  prices  set  by  the 
arbitrary  settlement  figures,  giving  the  additional  allowance 
which  would  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  cars  new  from  the 
plant  to  the  car  owner. 

Mr.  Median  :  Was  that  ruling  sent  out  universally  ? 
Secretary  Hawthorne:    Not  in  any  printed  statement, 
but  the  information  was  given  to  the  people  who  raised  the 
question. 

Mr.  Median :  That  is  the  point.  It  only  goes  to  certain 
people,  but  it  should  be  put  in  the  rules  so  that  everybody 
would  know  what  the  situation  is  in  that  respect. 

R.  L.  Kleine  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  feel  like  Mr.  Brazier 
that  this  committee  has  done  its  work  so  well,  and  as  the 
prices  set  forth  are  average  prices  covering  the  returns 
from  a  large  number  of  roads,  there  is  little  to  discuss. 
They  have  also  shown  how  they  arrived  at  these  prices.  I 
therefore  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accept- 
ed, and  the  amendment  made  to  the  rule. 
(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

C.  J.  Wymer  (C.  &  E.  I.)  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  this  decision.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  cases  reported  to  us  by  railroads  in  controver- 
sies giving  us  a  decision  from  the  Arbitration  Committee 
that  we  knew  nothing  about,  and  we  have  to  write  the 
Arbitration  Committee  to  find  if  such  a  decision  had  been 
made.     They  had  not  been  universally  sent  out.     It  seems 


to  me  when  a  decision  is  made  the  roads  ought  to  be  no- 
tified. We  had  a  number  of  decisions  quoted  to  us  of 
which  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  until  we  took  it  up  to 
find  out  if  such  a  decision  had  been  made. 

Chairman  Hawthorne:  Mr.  Wymer,  your  question  is 
covered  in  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  as  you 
will  see  when  that  report  is  brought  up.  Before  calling 
for  the  question,  I  would  like  to  ask  Harry  Griffin  if  he 
won't  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  prices  of  labor  and 
material  as  applied  to  private  cars.  Mr.  Griffin,  won't 
you  come  forward  and  say  how  this  committee's  report 
applies  to  you? 

H.  G.  Griffin  (Morris  &  Co.)  :  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  making  these  prices,  you  can  ask  for  an  analysis 
of  any  price  and  we  can  tell  you  pretty  well  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  we  could  criticise  in 
the  report. 

G.  W.  Rink  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  I  would  like  the  committee 
to  explain  what  they  had  in  mind  in  connection  with  Item 
104,   Rule    101,   which   involves  a   charge  of   25   cents. 
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Proposed  Form  of  Table  to  Replace  Present  Table  in  Rule 
101  (Page  115,  1921  Rules) 

(Referred  to  in  Text  on  Page  1440.) 

There  is  a  note  underneath  that  item  which  states :  "This 
charge  was  reduced  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
standard  specification  lid  as  per  item  104-A."  I  cannot 
just  place  the  lid,  but  we  probably  would  not  consider  it 
as  an  A.  R.  A.  lid. 

Mr.  Calkins:  That  is  what  we  among  ourselves  term 
a  penalty  price  for  not  using  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  lid 
which  is  covered  by  a  specification  standard  journal  box 
lid  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  standard  journal  box 
cover,  or  any  lid  that  does  not  meet  the  specifications. 
(The  motion  to  accept  the  report  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. ) 
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Report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 


77  is  doubtful  if  any  committee  of  the  Mechan- 
has  as  many  and  as  exacting  duties 
to  perform  as  the  Arbitration  Committee.  The 
burden  of  answering  questions  or  interpreting 
the  rules  informally  has  been  heavy  and  the  cotu- 
mittce  will  no  longer  render  decisions  except  on 
testions  or  controversies  which  are  sub- 
mitted formally  according  to  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  Rule  123. 

Another  duty  of  the  committee  involving  a 
large  amount  of  work  is  the  passing  on  the  mass 
oj  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  rubs,  originat- 
ing with  railroad  clubs,  foremen's  associations 
and  others,  all  of  which  must  be  carefully  weighed 


by  the  committee  before  its  recommendations  to 
the  Mechanical  Division  can  be  formulated.  The 
interests  of  the  railroads  are  so  universally  af- 
fected by  the  application  of  these  rules  that  ill- 
.  hanges  would  soon  lead  to  chaos  in  their 
interchange  relations,  and  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  on  this  committee  which,  in  effect  if  not 
technically,  determines  what  modifications  shall 
be  made  front  year  to  year.  One  of  the  signifi- 
cant changes  this  year  is  the  reiutroduction  of 
combination  defects  under  delivering  company 
responsibility  in  Rule  32.  The  last  of  the  com- 
binations formerly  appearing  in  Rules  37  to  42 
inclusive,  disappeared  from  the  Rules  in  1918. 


During  the  year  Cases  1184  to  1232  inclusive,  have  been 
decided  and  copies  sent  to  the  members.  A  copy  of  these 
decisions  is  made  part  of  this  report.  A  vote  of  concur- 
rence in  the  decisions  is  respectfully  requested  by  the  Committee. 
With  the  approval  of  the  General  Committee,  your  committee 
has  continued  the  rendering  of  interpretations  of  such  questions 
as  have  been  asked  by  the  members  regarding  the  Rules  of 
Interchange.  The  more  important  of  these  interpretations  have 
been  issued  to  the  members  in  Supplement  No.  1  to  the  1921 
Rules  of  Interchange, 

Under  date  of   September  8,   1919,  the  Arbitration  Committee 
issued  Circular  Xo.  60  outlining  certain  requii  he  fol- 

ng    questions    for    interpretation  in  connection 
with   the  Rules  of   Interchange,   as   well  as   regular  arbiti 
cases    for    decision.      In    many    cases    there    has    been    more    or 
less  disregard  of  the  instructions  referred  to.     The  situation  has 
me  that  the  committee  considers  it  nc. 
"titinue    the   practice   of    furnishing   direct    interpretations. 
n    the     futuri 
under    the    Interchai  on    which    a    decision    is    ,  . 

submitted  in  the  form  prescribed  in  Rul 
the  Rules  of  [ntei 
•  tilroad  clubs,  private  car  ownei 

immended. 

Recommended  Changes   in   the  Rules  of  Interchange 

Miti"tis  in  tin-  text  of  the 

must 

has  a 


direct  physical  connection  with   the  car  owner  at  that  point  or 
where    delivery   can    be    made    to    the   car   owner   at  that  point 
through  an  intermediate  switching  line,  car  ferry  or  float." 
Section    (j)— Eliminated. 

Rile  3 
The  use  of  coupler  yokes  with  pull  depending  entirely  on  the 
rivets  should  be  prohibited  and  the  committee  recommends  that 
a  new  paragraph  be  added  to  Section  (b)  as  follows: 

"After    January    1.    1924,    cars    equipped    with  couplers  having 
riveted  yoke  without  lugs  will  not  be  accepted  in  intercheo- 

nends   that    Section    (c).   second   para- 
graph,  be   modified   to   road   in  accordance   with   proposed   form 
■  unit  the  use  of   No.  2  or   N'o.   2  plus  beam 
-      e   and   Brake 
Equipment,   Train   Drake  and   Signal   Equipment  and   Car 
Construction;  also  in  connection  with  changes  recommended  in 
Rule  IT,  Sei 

"Sni  ml   paragraph.— Cars   built   after  January    1, 

191",   or   cars    receiving    general    repairs    after   October    1.    1918, 
must  lie  equipped   with  metal  brake  beams  of  not  less  than  the 

JUI." 

ommends  t' 

lary    1.    1924.    The 

The  committee  n 
read   in   accordance   with  rm   shown   below,   the   ef- 

fective date  being  CV  1923: 

'anuary    1.     I 
equipped  with  brine  tanks  will  I  n  interchange  unless 

providi  table   device    I  the   brine   between 

rm  shown 

'•   prior 
■    clirh- 

lified  in 

■ 

•  m  ihown  bi  i 
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"Section  (j)  Refrigerator  cars  not  equipped  with  door  hooks 
and  fasteners  or  other  efficient  device  to  secure  the  doors  in  an 
Open  position  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange." 

It  is  felt  that  the  use  of  any  efficient  device  for  this  purpose 
should  be  permitted. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  time  limit  in  the  second 
sentence  of  Section  (1)  be  extended  to  January  1,  1924.  It  is 
considered  advisable  to  allow  additional  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  this  requirement. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  answer  in  interpretation 
of  No.  4  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown 
below : 

"A. — If  a  tank  car  is  equipped  with  safety  valves,  the  valves 
must  be  tested  and  the  record  of  the  test  stenciled  on  the  tank, 
as  required  by  the  Tank  Car  Specifications,  regardless  of  the  com- 
modity carried.  Test  of  safety  valves  is  required  at  intervals  as 
follows: 

lb.  per  Time  limit 

sq.  in.  for  test 

Class  I 12  and  25  2  years 

Class  II    12  and  25  2  years 

Class  III     25  2  years 

Class  IV     25  6  months 

Class  V     200  2  years 

Rule  4 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
rule  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown 
below.  It  is  felt  that  the  rewording  of  this  rule  will  bring  about 
the  desired  improvement  in  avoiding  the  issuance  of  unnecessary 
defect  cards. 

"Defect  cards  shall  not  be  required  for  any  slight  damage 
(new  or  old),  that  of  itself  does  not  require  repairs  before  re- 
loading of  car.  Defect  card  shall  not  be  required  for  raked  or 
cornered  sheathing,  roof  boards,  fascia,  bent  or  cornered  end 
sills,  if  defects  are  old." 

Rule  9 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  item  showing  information 
required  on  billing  repair  card  under  the  heading  "Air  Brakes 
Cleaned''  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown 
below : 

"R&R  K-l  or  K-2,  convertible  or  non-convertible^ 

"Name  of  road  and  date  of  last  previous  cleaning. 

"Work  performed,  per  Rule  60." 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  new  item  be  added  under 
the  heading  of  "General  Information,"  to  be  shown  on  billing 
repair  card  as  follows : 

"Size  of  Bolts  and  Nuts" 

This  will  make  it  possible  to  check  the  weight  of  such  material. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  interpretation  of 
this  rule: 

"Q. — Is  it  necessary  to  specify  dimensions  of  forgings  and 
springs  on  billing  repair  card  in  addition  to  weight? 

"A.— No." 

This  interpretation  seems  necessary  on  account  of  certain  rail- 
roads insisting  that  this  information  be  furnished  although  not 
specified  in  the  Rules. 

Rule  12 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  be  added  as 
the  second  paragraph   of   Rule   12: 

"At  points  where  it  is  impracticable  for  a  railroad  company  to 
r.  the  evidence  of  ear  owner  shall  be  suffic- 
ient provided  it  is  furnished  by  a  competent  representative  of 
the  railroad   company  after  actual  inspection   has  been   made  by 
him." 

The  car  owner   should  be  afforded  the  means  of  establishing 
the  existence  of  wrong  repairs  in  the  many  instances  when  it  is 
impracticable  to  secure  joint  evidence. 
Rule  17 

To  permit  the  use  of  No.  2  or  No.  2  plus  brake  beams  as 
recommended  by  the  Committees  on  Brake  Shoe  &  Brake  Beam 
Equipment,  Train  Brake  &  Signal  Equipment  and  Car  Con- 
struction, the  committee  recommends  that  Section  (e)  of  this 
Rule  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown 
below : 

"(e)  A.  R.  A.  No.  2  or  A.  R.  A.  No.  2  plus  brake  beams 
may  be  used  in  repairs  to  all  freight  equipment  cars  equipped 
with  non-A.  R.  A.,  A.  R.  A.  No.  1,  A.  R.  A.  No.  2  or  A.  R.  A. 
No.  2  plus  brake  beams,  charges  and  credits  to  be  on  basis  of 
beams  applied  and  removed.  A.  R.  ./.  No.  3  brake  beam  must 
be  replaced  in  kind." 


The  committee  recommends  that  Interpretation  No.  11  of 
Rule  17  be  modified  to  read  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
form  shown  below : 

"Q- — Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  equipment,  it  has  become 
necessary    in    a   number    of    cases    to   repair  truck  bolsters  and 
pressed  steel  side  frames   by   riveting   patches,    which    m 
reasonably  substantial  job.     Is  it  proper  to  bill  car  owner  I 
work? 

"A. — The  patching  of  bolsters  and  truck  side  frames  generally 
is  not  considered  good  practice.  However,  in  the  case  of 
I  or  structural  steel  bolsters  and  pressed  or  structural 
steel  side  frames,  patching  of  flat  surfaces  or  tension  side  by 
riveting  on  plates,  in  a  substantial  manner,  is  permissible,  and 
may  be  considered  permanent  repairs,  provided  this  patching 
restores  original  strength  of  bolster  or  side  frame." 

In  order  to  clarify  the  matter  of  exchanges  of  various  types 
of  triple  values  the  committee  recommends  the  following  inter- 
pretations to  be  added  to  this  rule: 

"Q. — What  types  of  triple  valves  arc  standard?  What  types 
convertible  and  what  types  non-convertible? 

"A. — The  only  A.  R.  A.  standard  triple  valves  are  the  K-l 
and  K-2. 

"The  only  triple  valves  that  are  convertible  to  the  "K"  type 
are  those  having  removable  check  valve  case. 

"Triple  valves  having  check  valve  case  cast  integral  with 
triple  valve  body  and  not  removable  are  non-convertible  to  the 
"K"  type. 

"Q. — Is  is  considered  wrong  repairs,  to  substitute  one  type  of 
non-convertible  triple  valve   for  another  non-convertible  type1 

"A. — No.  Provided  car  was  built  prior  to  January  1,  1919, 
and  is  stenciled  showing  a  non-convertible  type  valve  as  stand- 
ard or  where  car  is  not  stenciled  showing  what  type  of  valve  is 
standard.  Cars  built  after  January  1,  1919,  must  have  "K"  type 
of  triple  valve  applied." 

Rule  32 

The  suggestion  to  include  in  Item  1,  discharge  valve  caps 
missing  from  tank  cars,  as  delivering  line  responsibility,  was  not 
approved.  These  caps  may  and  do  work  out  of  position  and 
lose  from  cars  in  fair  service. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  combination  of 
defects  denoting  unfair  usage  be  added  to  this  rule  immediately 
following  the  present  first  paragraph : 

"Delivering  company  will  be  responsible  for  damage  to  car 
whett  the  following  combination^  of  sill  damage  exist,  regardless 
of  cause  or  physical  condition  of  sills. 

"Wooden  Underframe. — Six  or  more  longitudinal  sills  broken. 

"Composite  Underframe. — Two  continuous  metal  center  sills, 
broken  or  bent,  together  with  three  or  more  other  longitudinal 
sills,  broken  or  bent,  when  necessary  to  straighten,  splice  or 
renew. 

"All-Steel  Underframe. — Four  metal  longitudinal  sills,  broken 
r>r  bent,  when  necessary  to  straighten,  splice  or  renew. 

"Tank  Cars  with  Tivo  Metal  Longitudinal  Sill'  only. — Two 
continuous  metal  lonaitudinal  sills,  broken  or  bent,  when  neces- 
sary to  straighten,  splice  or  renew;  provided  such  damage  is  ac- 
companied hy     the  shearing  of  all  tank  anchor  rivets  or  bolts. 

"Note — A  sill  is  regarded  as  "broken"  when  necessary  to 
splice  or  renew,  even  though  breakage  was  due  to  decay,  elong- 
ated bolt  holes,  or  other  old  defects. 

"Note — A  sill  is  only  regarded  as  "bent"  when  necessary  to 
rem, 're  from  ear  to  straighten. 

"Note — Shearing  of  all  tank  anchor  rivets  or  bolts  means  the 
"shearing"  of  either  those  securing  the  anchorage  to  the  under- 
frame or  lank  to  the  anchorage  or  both." 

The  committee  recommends  that  present  Section  (d)  of  this 
rule  be  climinatd  in  view  of  above  recommendation  for  com- 
binations of  defects  denoting  unfair  usage. 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  new  item,  to  be  designated 
as  item  (o),  be  added  to  the  causes  of  damage  denoting  unfair 
usage  as  follows : 

"(o)  Telescoping  superstructure  above  the  sills  due  to  mount- 
ing of  adjacent  car" 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule 
32  be  revised  to  read  in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown 
below : 

"Defect  cards  shall  not  be  required  for  any  slight  damage  (new 
or  old)  that  of  itself  docs  not  require  repairs  before  reloading 
of  car.    In  no  case  shall  defect  card  be  required  for  raked  or 
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cornered  sheathing   roof  boards,  fascia,   bent   or  cornered  end 
sills,  if  defects  are  old." 

The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  present  Inter- 
pretation No.  7  and  the  modification  of  present  Interpretation 
No.  4  to  read  as  foil 

"Q. — Does  the  damage  to  a  car  under  any  of  the  conditions 
enumerated  in  this  rule  carry  with  it  the  same  responsibility  for 
damage  occuring  to  other  cars  in  the  same  train  or  draft? 

"A. — Derailment  is  the  only  cause  for  which  the  same  respon- 
sibility applies  to  any  damage  sustained  to  other  cars  at  same 
time  in  same  train  or  draft,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Rule  33." 

Rule  33 

The  committee  recommends  the  addition  of  the  following  para- 
graph to  this  rule: 

"Where  running  boards  on  tank  cars  are  spliced,  the  joint  must 
be  located  over  the  running  board  support  and  a  steel  plate  of 
not  less  than  •Tie.  in.  by  8  in.  by  10  in.  must  be  either  riveted  or 
bolted  to  the  running  board  support,  and  the  running  board  se- 
cured by  not  less  than  four  bolts." 
Rule  43 

The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  the  present  notes 
under  this  rule  account  of  the  recommendation  for  combinations 
denoting  unfair  usage  under  Rule  32. 
Rule  58 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  words  "Cars  offered   in 
interchange  with"  in  the  first  line  of  this  rule  be  eliminated  from 
the  rule.    As  these  parts  are  frequently  reclaimed  for  further  use, 
they  should  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  handling  line. 
Rule  59 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  words  "Cars  offered  in 
interchange  with"  in  the  first  line  of  this  rule  be  eliminated  from 
this  rule.  As  these  items  arc  frequently  reclaimed  for  further 
use,  they  should  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  handling  line. 

The  committee  recommends  the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph 
to  this  rule,  under  the  bracket  "Delivering  company  responsible," 
as  follows : 

"Missing  steam  heat  hose  or  air  signal  hose,  complete,  where 
cars  are  stenciled  that  they  are  so  equipped." 

It  was   felt  that  the  car  owner  should  be  protected  for  such 
missing  hose  when  car  is  so  stenciled. 
Ri  le  60 

To  insure  a  higher  maintenance  standard  for  retaining  valves, 
dirt  collectors  and  pipe  strainers,  the  committee  recommends  the 
addition  of  the  following  new  paragraphs  to  this  rule,  to  follow 
the  present  first  paragraph  and  read  as  follows : 

"Charge  is  not  permissible  for  cleaning  triple  voire  or  cylinder 
unless  the  triple  valve,  cylinder,  retaining  valve,  dirt  collector(or 
pipe  strainer )   are  all  cleaned  at  same  time. 

"If  either  the  retaining  valve  or  dirt  collector  (or  pipe  strainer) 

chars     ma  •    \dt  ther<  for  even  though  cylinder 

and  triple  valve  are  not  cleaned  at  same  time.     The  clean! 
tliese  items  must  be  shown  separately  and  bill  rendered  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  111." 

Rule  70 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  ti.  >t c-  be  added 
rule: 

feet    cards   should   be   attached    to    ear   at    time   and 

\pplied.    Failure  to  do  this  obligates  the 

to  issue  its  defect  card. 

feet  card,  however,  the  ear 

must  invest-  rtaitl  if  possible  the 

ft  applied      If  by  SUth   in; 

thn    Ih  application,    a    statement    I.}    that 

my  bill, on  ti  „l  the 

•  'lement   must  be    m 

'   .  aid   issued   under 

•  tpair  card  by 
list  the 
deliver- 

ing  line. 

of  the  third 
■nlirr  of  the 


in  service,  it  is  felt  that  more  time  should  be  allowed  to  effect 
their  retirement. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  third  paragraph  of  Sec- 
tion (b),  Rule  86,  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed  form 
shown  1" 

"Non-American  Railway  Association  Standard  axles  may  be 
used  to  replace  non-American  Railway  Association  Standard  axles 
in  kind  until  January  1 .  l'>24,  subject  to  condemning  limits  of  such 
axles,  except  that  non-American  Railway  Association  Standard 
axles  must  not  be  applied  to  tank  cars  of  private  ownership" 

As  tank  cars  are  built  to  comply  with  the  Specifications  of  the 
A.  R.  A.,  which  provide  for  the  use  of  standard  axles,  it  was 
felt  that  such  cars  should  be  protected  againt  the  substitution  of 
non-A.  R.  A.  axles. 

Rule  88 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  addition  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  rule: 

"Except  that  when  llie  following  substitutions  are  made,  defect 
cards  must  be  issued  for  material  and  labor  of  correcting,  re- 
gardless of  responsibility  for  the  repairs:  Wrong  truck  side; 
arch  bars  in  place  of  truck  sides;  wooden  draft  timbers  in  place 
of  metal  draft  arms  extending  beyond  bolster;  wooden  roof  in 
place  of  metal  roof;  wooden  end  in  place  of  all-steel  end  on 
liou.se  cars." 

The  owners  should  have  full  protection  against  improper  re- 
pairs of  the  items  specified. 

Rule  91 

The  committee  recommends  that  (b)  and  (c)  under  the  note 
in  Rule  91  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form 
shown  below  : 

"(b)  No  bills  should  be  returned  for  correction  on  account  of 
incorrect  car  numbers,  but  shall  be  passed  for  payment  at  once 
and  the  alleged  errors  in  car  numbers  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  company  rendering  same  within  60  days  from  date  bill  is 
passed  for  payment,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  six  months  after 
first  receipt  of  hill. 

"The  billing  company  shall  furnish  correct  car  reference,  or 
shall  issue  within  30  days  countercharge  authority  as  per  form 
shown  on  page  176.  //  it  is  alleged  car  was  not  on  repairing  road 
on  date  claimed,  the  ear  owner  must  show  location  of  car  on  such 
dote. 

"(c)  No  bills  shall  be  returned  for  collection  on  account  of 
other  error  or  questionable  charges  unless  the  net  amount  in- 
volved exceeds  1"  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  hill,  but 
shall  lie  passed  for  payment  at  once  and  the  alleged  error  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  billing  company  within  60  days  from  date 
bill  is  passed  for  payment,  but  in  no  ease  exceeding  six  months 
after  fust  receipt  of  bill.  The  billing  road  must  furnish  proper 
explanation  or  shall  issue  within  30  days  countercharge  authority 
on  form  shown  on  page  176.  //  objections  to  bill  docs  not  amount 
nts  in  aggregate,  no  exception  shall  be  taken,  but  bill  shall 
I  for  payment  os  rend 

There  should  be  a  time  limit  on  exceptions  on  car  repair  bills 
where  there  has  been  an  unusual  delay  in  payment  of  same. 
Rule  101 

It  is  >  !  thai  the  words  "Special  Section"  be  inserted 

in   the   identification    table    for   solid   brake   beams   in   connection 

with   the    1"   lb.    per    ft.   channel,   in   order   to  clear   up  apparent 

in  the  table, 

intended  thai  the  table  shown  be  substituted  for  the 

present  identification   table   for  trussed  brake  beams.     It  is   felt  bv 

Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment  that 

showing   the   depth   of   truss   wdl   make  the   table   in  quest: 

confusing  t"  inspe*  • 

Illustration  of  titbit-  on  page  I 
Rou  112 

The   committee   recommends    the     following    intcrprctai 

What   dale  shall  depredation   be   figured  in   ti  . 
of  a   tank   ear  where   the   underfiame  and   tanks  Wert   built  ne;c 

on  different  ,<. 

met  and   tan' 
Hi    dales,    the    oltlest    date    built    on    | 
•    tank  or  undcrframe,  shall  be  the  basis  of  settlement  for 

committee  '■•     recommendations     to 

ttlemeiri    tor   rebuilt   cars   under   this   rule,   but 
nld  be  made  at  this  time.     The  p 
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making  these  suggestions  are  referred  to  the  reasons  shown  in 
report  for  1921. 

Passenger  Car  Rule  18 

The  committee  recommends  the  elimination  of  reference  to 
Freight  Car  Rule  32,  Section  4,  because  of  the  modifications  re- 
commended in  Freight  Car  Rule  32. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  18  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  proposed  form  shown  below : 

"Settlement  for  passenger  equipment  cars  destroyed  shall  be 
based  on  cost  of  reproduction  in  kind  at  date  of  destruction. 
Depreciation  shall  be  figured  at  3  per  cent  per  annum  from  the 
date  originally  built  (straight  depreciation  basis),  not  to  exceed 
30  per  cent  of  reproduction  cost." 

This  change  is  recommended  because  the  present  rules  do  nt  t 
fully  reimburse  car  owner  for  car  destroyed  and  in  order  to 
bring  method  of  settlement  in  line  with  the  freight  car  rules. 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  H.  Goodnow  (chairman),  C.  &  N.; 
J.   J.    Hennessey,   C.   M.   &   St.    P.;  J.    Coleman,   Grand   Trunk; 

F.  W.  Brazier,  X.  Y.  C .;    T.  \V.  Demarest,  Penna.  System,  and 

G.  F.  Laughlin,  Armour  Car  Lines. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Goodnow:  There  is  shown  an  analysis  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  rules  that  have  been  recommended 
for  adoption  on  your  part  and  the  issuance  of  the  rules  for 
the  ensuing'  year.  The  Arbitration  Committee  held  a 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  these  changes  and  it  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  any  questions  that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  them  were  fully  presented  at  that  time.  As  a  result 
of  the  evident  divided  opinion  regarding  responsibility 
for  damage  to  cars,  as  covered  by  Rule  32,  the  Arbitra- 


tion Committee  in  executive  session  following  the  open 
meeting,  considered  it  best  to  recognize  that,  and  to  with- 
draw its  recommendation  under  Rule  32 — that  portion  of 
which  refers  to  the  setting  up  of  the  combinations.  So 
that  in  acting  on  the  Arbitration  Committee's  report,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  Arbitration  Committee  has 
withdrawn  that  portion  of  its  report,  at  least  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  will  continue  present  Rule  32  so  far  as 
that  portion  of  the  rule  is  covered.  It  can  be  understood 
that  the  further  recommendations  in  connection  with 
Rule  32  are  s'.ill  a  part  of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
lio  i    o  be  ac  ed  upon  at  this  time. 

Similar  action,  of  course,  will  follow  on  the  passenger 
car  rule.  That  portion  of  the  rule  which  refers  to  action 
on  this  rule,  the  same  as  the  change  in  Rule  32,  will  be 
withdrawn  on  account  of  withdrawing  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  freight  car  rule.  The  other  rules  that  were 
questioned,  or  as  to  which  suggestions  were  made  at  yes- 
terday's meeting,  were  fully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  the  committee  continues  the  recommendation  as  made 
in  the  report.  The  only  change  that  they  make  is  the 
one  that  I  have  referred  to  in  Rule  32. 

Mr.  Calkins:  Do  I  understand  with  the  change  in  Rule 
32  the  committee  withdraws  its  recommendation  to  elim- 
inate the  notes  in  Rule  43  ? 

Mr.  Goodnow :  Any  change  that  is  effected  by  the 
change  in  Rule  32  will  continue  the  same  as  at  present. 
I  did  not  refer  to  all  the  rules. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (  B.  &  O.)  :  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
Arbitration  Committee  be  accepted  as  amended. 

{The  motion  zvas  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Tank  Cars 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  the  association.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  highly  volatile  and  dangerous  cas- 
inghead  products,  and  the  disasters  which  have 
resulted  from  their  shipment  in  defective  or  un- 
suitable equipment,  have  created  for  the  commit- 
tee numerous  problems  which  have  been  and  are 
not  only  physicallly  exceedingly  difficult  to  solve 
but,  because  of  the  conflict  of  interests  involved, 
require  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  patience  and 
tact  in  their  handling. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  not  been  en- 


tirely free  from  controversy,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  interest  affected  will  agree  without 
reservation  that  a  never  failing  spirit  of  fairness 
has  characterised  this  work  during  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  A.  IV.  Gibbs.  This  year's  report, 
which  zvas  prepared  under  Mr.  Gibb's  direction 
shortly  before  his  death,  indicates  that  steady 
progress  is  being  made  toward  the  solution  of 
two  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the  com- 
mittee, i.  c,  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
safety  valve  and  a  satisfactory  bottom  outlet 
valve. 


The  Tank  Car  Committee  during  the  past  year  has  continued  its 
efforts  to  secure  improvement  of  those  tank  car  features  which 
reports   from  the   Bureau  of  Explosives  and  others   indicate 
are  the  principal   sources   of   trouble,   viz.,   safety  valves,   dome 
closing  arrangements,  heater  coils,  and  the  bottom  outlet. 

Safety  Valves 

A  safety  valve  was  developed  at  Altoona  in  which  the  contour 
of  the  seat,  valve  and  huddling  chamber  followed  very  closely  the 
design  of  a  valve  submitted  by  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  locomo- 
tive safety  valves  which  had  been  previously  tested.  Some  modifi- 
cations were  also  made  in  the  form  of  the  wings  of  the  valve  disk- 
to  reduce  the  restriction  of  the  discharge  area,  and  the  spring  was 
made  with  six  coils  instead  of  five  as  in  the  standard  design.  The 
test  of  this  valve  indicates  that  the  question  of  discharge  capacity 
at  the  popping  pressure  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  as  practically 


full  discharge  is  obtained  at  the  initial  pop.  This  is  important  in 
that  while  the  tanks  are  required  to  be  designed  for  a  bursting 
strength  of  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  this  strength  does  not  hold  good 
when  the  tanks  are  heated  to  high  temperatures  by  external  fire. 

Following  this  test  the  valve  manufacturing  concern  has  prepared 
three  experimental  valves  along  the  same  lines  and  they  are  now 
at  Altoona  for  test.  It  is  hoped  that  these  valves'  will  show  also 
a  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of  tightness  up  to  the  popping 
pressure.  Until  the  results  of  these  tests  are  available  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  make  its  recommendations  as  to  changes 
in  standard  design. 

Advices  from  users  of  tank  cars  indicate  that  great  improvement 
in  the  performance  of  the  present  standard  resign  of  valve  as  to 
leakage,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  proper  caie.  and  maintenance. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  dimension  of  the  spring 
follower  of  the  5  in.  standard  safety  valve,   (Fig.  9-A,  Tank  Car 
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ffective 

Bottom  Outlet  Valves 

mmittee  win  this   feature 

. 
Up  tn  March  1,  1922,  28  different  designs  have  been  considered, 
of  which  17  are  modifications  of  the  present  plunger  type,  nine  of 
I    i  id  ■■  disk. 

'     fur    further 
trial.   13  were  autho  rthi      I  with    th<    under- 

g  that  the  designs  must  first  be  changed;  9  were  eliminated 
ration.    One  was  authorized  for  tral  Novem- 
et  been  tried  out.     <  >ne  v. 
for  trial  September  13,  1921,  but  trial  has  been  suspended  pending 
lubricating  device,  which  is  a  feature. 
have  studied 

■    sroup, 
siderable  improvement  over  the  presenl 

ill  not  be  satisfactory  or  practical  which 
ir  a  complication  of 
rhe  operating  mechanism  should  be  simple,  strong 
n  action.    Troubles    due    to    sticking    appear    to   be 
t\  pe. 
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year. 

Extension  of  Bottom  Outlet  Below  Sills 
The  ■  its  1921  report  recommended  that  "the  bottom 

pipe  whin  applied   to  tank  ill   not 

ills  more  than  the  threaded  ; 

irj    to  permit  the  application  and   removal  ai  the  bottom  OUt- 

tained  the  views  of  variou 
nting  tank  car  users,  and  after  discussion  of  the  subject  with 
car  builders  recommends  that  Si 
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Dome  Closing  Arrangements 

niitted   and   approved    for   trial   to 
meet  th  pted  last  year  that  after  .Inly  1,  1922,  the 

dome  cover   for   Class   IV  c.irs,   if  external,  shall   he   secured  by 

.Tew. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  drawing  of  Fig.  1,  (Ap- 
proved method  of  automatically  venting  on  starting  re- 
moval of  dome  cover)  he  made  to  show  the  lead  gasket  projecting 
not  less  than  %  in.  beyond  the  face  of  dome  cover  flange  in  order 
to  insure  the  gasket  hearing  on  the  dome  ring.  (The  present 
drawing   shows  the  gasket  flush  with  the  ever  sun 

Healer  Pip  i  ful  consideration  and  consultation  with 

the  American   Petroleum   Institute  the  committee  recommends  that 
be  made  part  of  the  Tank  Car  Specifi- 
tions : 

Ilea'  in  new  tank  cars  and  new  installations  in  exist- 

ing tank  cars  shall  comply  with  the  following  general  principles: 

1.     \\  I  not  less   than  2  in.  extra 

heavy  pipe  and  fittings  shall  he  used.     All  piping  shall  be  properly 
I  to  permit  il  I  contraction  and  so 

d  as  to  provide  for  self  dra 

'  '.( st  iron,  malleable  i  steel  return  bends  shall  not 

1      Return  bei  ..r  made  by  bending  the 

1  using  thread  ged  unions  or  welded 

joints.     A  minimum  numb  ions  shall  be  used. 

3.  Single  or  multiple  heater  systems  may  he  installed,  but  the 

preferable. 

4.  The  steam  inlet  preferably  should  be  through  the  top  of  tank 
or  through  dome;  the  outlet  may  he  either  in  the  end  or  through  the 

of  tank;  but  I  irdcd  by  an  approved  form 

of  cock,  Where  the  discharge  is  through  the  bottom 

of  tank,  no  part  of  pipe  shall  exl  I  underframe. 

Where  inlet  or  outlet  pipes  pass  through  the  shell  of  tank,  the 

op.ning   shall   he  reinforced   by   suitable   pads   riveted  on   inside  or 

connection    preferably    shall    be    expanded   or 

!.  or  both,  into  pad.     The  outside  connection  shall  not  be  an 

of  the  heater,  but  it  shall  be  secured  to  the  pad  by  an 

approved  design. 

5.  (in  new  installations  the  luater  pipes  shall  be  tight  at  a  hy- 

The  same  test  shall  be  applied  when 
the  tank  is  retested. 
6      Each  ci  mpartment  of  a  compartment-tank  shall  be  treated  a? 

te  tank  and  comply  with  the  foregoing  requirements. 
7.      I  '  all  he  submitted  to  the  American 

Railway  Association  for  approval  before  application. 

pliance  With  .  in  Case  of  Rebuilding  I 

In  view  of  instances  of  non-com- 
pliance with   the  specifications  and  of  the  very  bad  workmanship 
link   cars   have   hern    rebuilt   or  extensive   alterations   have 
been  made,  t'  mends  that   the   following  require- 

ments he  added  to  Section  -'?.  Inspection,  of  the  specifications  for 

lank  car-.. 
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I  he  committee  recommends 
that  the  fourth  paragraph  of    Tanks.  Class  IV 
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While  the  Tank  Car  Committee  has  in  the  past  restricted  il 

the  sonsideration  of  cars  coming  under  the  definition  of  "Tank 
Car"  given  in  the  Tank  Car  Specifications,  it  was  felt  in  view  of 
the  dangerous  characteristics  of  this  product  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  passed  upon  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  and  the  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  considered  and  approved  the  method  of  securing 
the  containers  to  the  car. 

In  this  connection,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  committee  shall  con- 
sider designs  for  cars  of  this  type,  or  ears  with  wooden  tanks  for 
handling  muriatic  acid,  etc.,  and  possibly  special  cars  for  other  pro- 
ducts where  the  conventional  design  of  tank  car  is  not  applicable,  it 
should  be  definitely  advised  to  that  effect. 

The  report  is  signed  by  A.  W.  Gibbs  (Chairman),  Penn.  System; 
C.  E.  Chambers,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Samuel  Lynn, 
1'.  X  I..  E. ;  John  Purcell,  T.  &  S.  K. :  Geo.  McCormick,  Southern 
Pacific;  F.  K.  Tutt,  U.  K.  &  T.;  Col.  I!.  W.  Dunn,  Bureau  of 
Explosives;  A.  E.  Smith,  Union  Tank  Car  Company;  Geo  Hartley, 
Semet-Solvay  Company,  and  ('.  \Y.  Owsley,  The  Texas  Company. 

Discussion 

Geo.  I"..  Tiley  (General  Chemical  Company);  I  believe 
the  Tank  Car  Committee  should  he  given  authority  to 
include  all  types  of  tank  cars  within  the  scope  of  their 
investigations.  The  time  has  come  when  there  are  special 
type>  of  tank  cars  being  considered  which  are  not  now 
covered  in  the  tank  car  specification.  About  two  years 
ago  a  number  of  the  acid  manufacturers  were  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  on  the  design  of  a 
special  car  for  the  transportation  of  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  which  cannot  lie  transported  in  either  wooden 
or  steel  cars.  The  General  Chemical  Company  ships  this 
particular  acid  in  very  large  quantities  and  we  are  at 
present  using  a  wood  lined  car  with  the  interior  of  the 
wooden  tank  prepared  with  a  special  tar  and  pitch  mix- 
ture as  a  coating  and  an  intermediate  filler  of  about  two 
inches  of  the  same  material  to  prevent  the  acid  getting 
through  the  steel  shell  if  it  works  its  way  through  the 
wooden  lining. 

The  average  life  of  the  tanks  of  those  cars  is  about 
three  years  at  the  most  and  at  times  they  create  a  very 
nasty  situation  for  the  railroads  when  they  spring  a  leak 
en  route,  because  it  means  in  every  case  either  sacrificing 
the  acid  or  moving  the  car  by  a  special  movement  to  the 
nearest  plant  where  it  could  be  unloaded,  regardless  of 
the  customer  to  whom  it  was  consigned.  Colonel  Dunn 
and  myself  discussed  the  proposition  and  finally  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  which  is  now  at  work  upon  it. 

One  acid  concern,  for  illustration,  has  in  service  at  the 
present  time  as  an  experiment  a  steel  tank  with  a  hard 
rubber  lining;  also  a  semi-hard  rubber  lining.  We  have 
two  experimental  cars  with  transverse  wooden  tanks,  the 
insides  of  which  are  first  fitted  with  canvas  backing  and 
then  with  a  soft  rubber  lining.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  types  of  muriatic  acid  cars  under  experiment  at  the 
presenl  time,  and  that  is  what  the  Tank  Car  Committee 
lia^  in  view  in  bringing  this  matter  to  your  attention. 

I  believe  in  view  of  the  special  conditions  which  are  be- 
ing  encountered  in  the  acid  business,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  businesses,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Tank  Car 
Committee  to  consider  tank  cars  of  all  descriptions  and 
thai  the  definition  of  the  tank  car  should  be  modified  ac- 
ci  irdingly. 

Mr.  Tatum:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Tank  Car  Com- 
mittee if  it  has  given  any  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
when  tank  cars  are  built  and  prepared  for  the  heater  pipe 
system,  and  the  heater  pipe  system  is  not  applied,  plugs 
are  applied  to  the  outlets  of  the  pipes.  There  is  a  method 
by  which  those  plugs  may  be  held  in  place  to  keep  them 
from  working  out  when  cars  are  under  load  with  such 
materials  as  act  as  lubricants  upon  the  thread  of  the  plug. 
We  find  from  experience  that  these  plugs  become  lubri- 
cated by  certain  materials  and  by  the  vibration  of  the 
tank  they  work  loose  and  discharge  their  contents.     We 


find  also  that  cars  sometimes  are  hough1,  with  heater  pipes 
in  them  for  certain  commodities  and  then  are  sold  to  other 
persons  who  do  not  have  use  for  the  heater  pipes.  These 
pipes  are  then  removed  and  plugs  applied  to  the  holes 
through  which  the  pipes  pass.  The  same  plugs  become 
lubricated  by  the  materials  hauled  in  the  tank  cars  and 
work  out  and  discharge  the  load. 

We  had  an  experience  a  short  time  ago  where  a  car 
was  loaded  with  cotton  seed  oil.  The  car  was  received 
at  interchange  apparently  with  all  plugs  tight  and  in  good 
condition.  The  vibration  of  the  tank  and  the  lubricant 
acting  on  the  plug  resulted  in  a  leak  taking  place  at  the 
plug.  The  car  inspector  seeing  the  leak  attempted  to 
tighten  the  plug,  but  it  was  so  near  out  of  the  cistern  that 
it  discharged  the  entire  contents  and  had  to  be  paid  for. 
But  worse  than  that,  the  inspector  was  almost  drowned  in 
the  oil;  he  could  hardly  get  out  in  time  to  save  himself. 
It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  method  by  which 
these  plugs  could  be  secured  so  they  would  not  work  out, 
just  as  we  double-nut  bolts  or  have  a  lock  nut  to  prevent 
them  from  working  off.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Tank 
Car  Committee  if  that  has  been  given  consideration. 

Mr.  Chambers :  There  was  some  action  on  that  at  the 
1920  convention.  Perhaps  you  do  not  have  it  in  mind  so 
I  will  read  it.  On  page  690  of  the  1920  proceedings, 
through  a  question  raised  by  you,  this  answer  was  made: 
"Where  heater  pipes  are  used  it  is  frequently  the  practice 
to  make  an  opening  in  the  one  head  of  the  tank  for  hand- 
ling the  pipes  in  and  out.  This  opening,  as  a  rule,  is 
closed  by  a  plug,  screwed  through  the  sheet  or  through 
a  flanged  fitting.  There  have  been  a  number  of  failures 
of  these  plugs  involving,  in  addition  to  loss  of  contents 
of  the  tank,  injury  and  loss  of  life.  In  all  cases  it  devel- 
oped that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  use  of  a  cast  plug 
cored  on  the  inside  for  lightness. 

"The  committee  recommends  that  the  specifications  re- 
quire that  wdiere  plugs  are  used  in  the  heads  of  tanks  of- 
new  tank  cars,  or  as  replacements  in  the  case  of  existing 
cars,  they  shall  be  solid,  of  a  good  grade  of  grey  cast  iron, 
standard  pipe  thread  and  taper,  and  of  a  length  which  will 
screw  at  least  six  threads  inside  the  face  of  fitting  on  the 
tank." 

Mr.  Tatum:  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Tank  Car  Com- 
mittee that  the  plug  will  not  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Chembers :  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  work  out  more 
than  any  plug  you  have  in  other  places,  and  will  not  take 
lubrication  if  you  tighten  it. 

Mr.  Tatum :  We  tighten  bolts,  but  even  then  we  have 
them  fall  off.  The  matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  there  should  be  some  positive  lock  for  the 
plugs,  so  that  they  cannot  work  out  even  though  the  inspec- 
tor or  repair  man  fails  to  screw  it  in  tightly. 

Mr.  Chambers :  I  ask  how  many  instances  Mr.  Tatum 
knows  of  where  this  failure  occurred? 

Mr.  Tatum:  I  know  of  one  instance  where  it  cost  $10,- 
000,  and  other  instances  where  it  did  not  cost  so  much,  but 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  from  my  obser- 
vations of  other  railroads,  is  the  only  road  that  has  had 
such  experiences. 

Mr.  Chambers:  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of 
such  accidents  to  tank  cars  in  handling.  You  will  find  in 
Section  B  that  this  w-as  referred  to  letter  ballot,  but  I  can 
say  for  Mr.  Tatum's  benefit  that  we  will  very  thoroughly 
consider  this  subject  at  our  next  meeting,  and  if  we  can  find 
enough  justification  to  make  any  change,  we  will  do  so. 

Chairman  Tollerton  :  Now  is  the  opportunity  to  air  your 
views  and  get  important  information  from  the  Committee 
on  Tank  Cars  and  from  others  using  tank  cars.  Consid- 
erable improvements  are  being  made  in  tank  cars  for  the 
shipment  of  explosives  and  it  is  important  that  you 
should  get  all  the  information  you  can.    Full  discussion  of 
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n  is  very  desii  ibli  We  have  with  us  today 
some  representatives  from  the  private  tank  ear  lines,  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hartley. 

[artley  I  Semet-Solvay  Company)  :  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Tank  Car  Committee.     I  do  not  believe  it  is 

sary  to  say  anything  more  than  what  we  ha 
by  our  reports.  I  certainly  would  suggest,  however,  that 
in  the  ease  of  any  tanks  offered  for  transportation  after 
the  test  date  has  expired,  that  railroads  should  not  trans- 
uch  car-.  When  this  is  done  disastrous  results 
sometimes  follow.    In  o  il  I  have  in  mind  a  car 

1   with  what  is  called  pure  ammonia    (  30  per  cent  i 
id  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  inspect- 
or found  that  the  test  date  had  expired  and  he  attempted 
,   valve.     In  doing  this  he  used  a  gage 
which  showed  90  deg.,  and  lifted  the  valve  at  25  lb.  pres- 
sure.    The  commodity  inside   the  tank   had   generated   a 
ire  and  was  also  expanded  up  above  the  outlet  for 
the  safety  valve.    When  the  safety  valve  did  lift,  the  am- 
monia  rushed  out  and  caused  a  loss  of  life.     There  is 
certainly  no  good  reason  for  testing  a  safety  valve  which 
genera  !  under  a  load,  after  the  test  date  has  ex- 

pired, as  you  have  that  indeterminate  pressure  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  valve.    The  tank  car  should  not  he  accepted 
unless  the  safety  valve  i-  well  within  the  test  date  shown 
on  the  car,  which  test  date  will  not  expire  for  a  reaso 
time. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  Is  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Tank 

mpany  present? 
A.  E.  Smith  (Union  Tank  Car  Company)  :  I  am  a  mem- 
:   the  committee  and   I   would  like  to  say  that   we  are 
trying  to  provide  the  safest  transportation  we  can  supply 
and  have  con  '      ituation,     In  the 

of  any  improvements  which  have  heen  developed  in 
■  if  the  car.  we  are  glad  to  submit  them  I 
Tank  Car  Committee. 

Mr.  C ln.iw:    1   a-k  the  Tank  Car  Committee,  now 

that  they  have  included  in  ''ion-  the  heater 

piping,  whether  or  not  any  consideration  was  given  to  the 
number  of   feet   of  radiation  which  should  he  pro 
taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  commoditii 
ried  in  the  tank  car-.  ion  is  up  with  us.     The 

number  of  feet  of  tank  car  heater  piping  affects  the  car 
capacity.     It  seems  to  me  that  the.  bi    any  differ- 

,      provided  in  a  car.     They  should 
i  pari  of  these  specifications,  so  as  to  hold 
a  minimum  and   maim  acity  of 

great  a  degree  as  possible. 
M,-_  i  hambers  ;    l  he  heatei  pipe  que  tion  has  been 

committee  for  two  or  three  years   from 

angle  from  which  it  could  b  ed.     We  do 

eel  it  i-  within  our  province  to  tell  a  builder  or  a 

m,  h  piping  mu-t   1"    U  -I       We  can  onh 
cations    on    the    pipe    and    fittings.      The    man    who 
material   will  know   what   the  radiation   must   he 

,,  unload  it.     And  if  it  doe,  not  conform  to 

irements,  the  u  era  would  mike  a  pi 

within  our  province.    We  have 

ub  committee  composed  oi  members 

Petroleum   Institute  which  co  operates 

with  US  in  all  tin  fully. 

,i  that  the  -  ■<>">  submitted  /•> 

■■'"'  carried.) 
iur  attention  i    called  to  the 

"'  ,nr 

.    i  "iii- 

ddinonaJ  mo- 
on hand,  but  th 
requi 


future    castings    will    comply    with    the    requirements    of 
Supplement    No.    1. 

Mr.  Fuller:  How  many  castings  are  there  on  hand, 
and  to  what  extent  would  it  hurt  the  car  owner-  it  that 
recommendation  was  not  carried  out?  Have  you  any  in- 
formation at  hand  to  know  the  number  of  castings  in 
stock  of  the  old  design? 

Mr.  Chambers:  It  is  only  a  limited  number.  The  sec- 
retary says,  a-  he  recalls  it,  it  would  take  about  two  years 
at  the  present  rate  to  use  them  up. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Would  it  be  a  hardship  to  scrap  them?  My 
thought  is  this:  We  have  been  told  to  extend  the  time 
and  we  have  done  so  in  the  ca-e  of  a  great  many  things, 
but  if  this  particular  proposition  as  to  the  amount  of  old 
valves  on  hand  is  not  of  any  great  magnitude,  the  question 
is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  go  into  the  use  of  the  steel 
valve  as  early  as  possible? 

Mr.  Chambers:  Our  thought  and  action  in  regard  to 
material  which  may  happen  to  he  on  hand  has  always  been 
to  not  show  a  wasteful  tendency.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  an  extreme  hardship  it  we  set  the  date  from 
which  time  on  the  new  pattern  will  have  to  he  used.  This 
would  mean  the  scrapping  of  a  number  of  the  old  valves, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  believe  it  has  been  your  observation,  as 
it  has  been  mine,  that  we  have  had  many  request-  for 
extensions  of  time  with  regard  to  the  application  of  ma- 
terials to  tank  car  work  when  the  materials  could  have 
been  used  for  something  else.  Take  the  thickness  of  tin- 
plate  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tank  itself.  This 
association  continued  to  make  extensions  when  the  new 
application  should  have  heen  put  in  force.  A  few  \cars 
ago  we  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  building  tanks  that  would  not  comply  with 
the  specifications.  We  have  to  consider,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  waste  of  material,  hut  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  that  if  certain  recommendations  are  designed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  equipment  we  should  benefit  by 
that  improvement  as  soon  a-  possible, 

Mr.  Chambers:  1  am  sure  the  committee  would  gladly 
accept  any  time  limit  the  association  wishes  to  place  on 
this,  and  we  will  act  accordingly. 

Mr.    Hartley:     I    believe  that   all  the  tank  car  builders 
about  two  or  three  years  ago  bought  as  much  material  re- 
quired in  the  construction  of  tank  car-  as  they  could  yet. 
e   they    felt    that    there   might   he  a   scarcity   in   the 
future.      I    know  that   considerable  material  ha-  been  pur- 
I  and  included  in  the  Stocks  held  at  the  present  time, 

in  the  wa\  of  accessories,    These  material-  and  accessories 
erv  high  in  price.     I  think  that  fact  should  be  borne 
in   mind  and   that    tune   -hoiild   he  given    for   the   tank  car 
builder-  to  use  up  that  material. 

I  thmk  the  Tank  i  ar  Committee  has  in  mind,  while 
they  are  trying  to  better  these  accessories  and  conditions, 
to  allow  these  people  to  use  up  some  of  this  material  which 
they  bought  at  a  high  price,  ["his  question  was  consid- 
ered b\  the  committee  last  summer,  in  fact,  during  the 
past  year  ol  depression,  and  it  was  not  thought  thai  hard- 
ship would  he  imposed  on  an)  concern  in  the  matter  of 

Ihat   i-.  there  would  not   he  auv  unneees- 
ded  to  the  manufacturer-  in  the  way  that 

ha-  been  n  ferred  to,  if  it  was  fell  thai  the  commute.-  in 
permitting  the  use  of  the  older  material,  was  not  endan- 
gering lank  en  service. 

Fuller:     I    think  it   is  important   there   should   be   I 
time  limit   set.     I   think  it   is  t00  wide  open  to  let  it   stand 

until  all  the  castings  are  used  up.    It  has  been  mj  obser- 
vation, and  the  observation  of  other-,  that  the  pattj 
not  changed.    We  find  that  even  after  the  tune  limit  has 
expired  me)  are  ■-till  using  castings  of  the  old  pattern  to 
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a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  I  think  a  time  limit  should  be 
stated  and  adhered  to. 

I  will  make  a  motion,  embodying  an  amendment  to 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  the  benefit 
of  the  information  from  the  committee  as  to  what  they 
know  of  the  amount  of  castings  now  on  hand  of  the  old 
pattern.  Of  course  we  have  had  certain  information  on 
that  point  but  I  now  move  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
time  limit  be  set  as  either  January,  1923,  June, 1923,  or 
January,  1924,  whichever  date  may  meet  the  ideas  of  the 
committee.  My  idea  is  to  make  the  time  limit  as  early  as 
possible  and  if  necessary  it  can  be  extended,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  left  wide  open.  I  will  make  my  motion 
more  definite  and  move  that  June,  1923,  be  set  as  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chambers  :  The  Tank  Car  Committee  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  General  Committee,  very  shortly, 
as  to  what  the  rate  should  be. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  With  that  understanding,  we 
will  pass  without  formal  motion. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee  also  calls 
attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report,  and  de- 
sires that  the  convention  give  some  instructions  from  the 
floor  as  to  the  policy  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  an 
investigation  of  the  various  types  of  tank  car  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Goodnow^ :  I  move  that  the  duties  of  the  Tank 
Car  Committee  be  extended  to  cover  such  other  classes  of 
tank  cars  as  have  been  referred  to  and  that  any  others 
may  be  added  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  their 
work. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  Do  you  think  that  motion  covers 
the  field  you  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chambers? 

Mr.  Chambers:     I  think  it  does,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  vote,  and 
carried.) 

Mr.  Chambers :  Mr.  Grant,  of  Colonel  Dunn's  depart- 
ment, was  not  in  the  room  when  you  called  for  him,  but 
came  in  immediately  after  we  closed  the  subject,  and  he 
has  given  me  permission  to  use  some  correspondence 
which  passed  between  Colonel  Dunn's  bureau  and  the 
Commission  at  Washington  on  the  particular  case  that 
Mr.  Hartley  mentioned,  about  the  testing  of  a  car  of  am- 
monia while  loaded,  resulting  in  a  man's  death. 

When  Colonel  Dunn  learned  of  this  accident  which 
resulted  in  a  fatality  he  wrote  Mr.  Doyle,  explosives 
agent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, as  follows : 

June  7,  1922. 
Mr.  L.  I.  Doyle,  Explosives  Agent, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Answering  your  letter  of  June  3,  file  3666  relative  to  proposed 
amendment  of  paragraph  402  of  the  revised  regulations,  I  agree 
with  you  on  the  suggested  wording  as  follows : 

"Safety  valves  on  tank  cars  must  not  be  tested 
while  these  cars  are  loaded  with  dangerous  articles. 
Whenever  this  test  is  due  on  a  loaded  car  while  in 
transit,  the  car  must  be  allowed  to  continue  to  desti- 
nation bearing  a  defect  card  with  the  following  no- 
tice: 

Safety  valves  overdue  for  test.  Moving  under 
I.  C.  C.  402. 

Prompt  report  of  such  movements  must  be  made 
by  carriers  issuing  the  defect  cards  to  the  chief  in- 
spector, Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  City." 

Having  made  some  inquiries  of  representatives  of  car  owners 
and  railroad  inspection  forces  I  find  such  a  ruling  will  be  favor- 


ably received  by  them.  I  am  also  advised  that  if  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted,  steps  will 
be  taken  by  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  to  provide  suitable  changes  in  their  mechanical  rules 
to  harmonize  with  the  use  of  defect  cards  as  outlined  in  this 
amendment. 

The  A.  R.  A.  Mechanical  Section  holds  its  annual  meeting  next 
week  at  Atlantic  City  and  it  seems  desirable,  if  possible,  that  we 
inform  them  before  that  time  if  this  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
so  that  their  action  may  be  taken  then. 

Kindly  advise  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Col.  B.  W.  Dunn, 
Chief  Inspector. 

Mr.  Chambers :  I  will  read  the  answer  from  Mr.  Doyle, 
as  follows : 

Col.  B.  W.  Dunn, 
Chief  Inspector. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  7,  concerning  the  amendment 
of  proposed  paragraph  402  of  the  revised  regulations : 

It  cannot  be  stated  at  this  time  what  action  the  Commission 
will  take  as  an  assurance  to  the  A.  R.  A.,  Mechanical  Section, 
but  the  inquiries  which  you  have  made  and  your  recommenda- 
tion indicate  the  value  and  propriety  of  the  regulation  and  it 
will  be  recommended  for  the  Commission's  adoption.  No  reason 
is  now  seen  for  refusal  of  the  Commission  to  give  necessary 
approval,  and  though  more  definite  advice  on  the  subject  can- 
not now  be  given  it  is  suggested  that  changes  might  be  prepared 
in  A.  R.  A.  rules  to  be  effective  upon  receipt  of  the  Commission's 
approval  of  the  regulations.  Presumably  this  approval,  if  given, 
may  be  expected  by  the  first  of  July,  or  soon  thereafter. 

L.  I.  Doyle,  Explosives  Agent. 

Proposed  Addition  to  Rules  of  Interchange  on 
Tank  Cars 
Mr.  Chambers :  In  view  of  that  the  Tank  Car  Committee 
would  like  to  recommend  to  the  section — to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Arbitration  Committee — that  this  be  added  to  the 
rules  of  interchange  on  tank  cars : 

"Safety  valves  on  tank  cars  must  not  be  tested  while  un- 
der load.  Whenever  this  test  is  due  on  a  loaded  car  while 
in  transit,  the  car  must  be  allowed  to  continue  to  destina- 
tion bearing  a  defect  car  with  the  following  notice  :  'Safety 
valve  overdue  for  test.    Moving  under  I.  C.  C.  402.' 

"Prompt  report  of  such  movements  must  be  made  by 
the  carriers  issuing  the  defect  cards  to  the  Chief  Inspect- 
or, Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Vesey  Street,  New  York 
City." 

It  may  be  that  a  number  of  people  have  not  been  con- 
fronted with  a  request  to  move  a  car  already  loaded  on 
which  the  test  date  has  expired,  but  in  districts  where  com- 
petition is  keen  and  business  is  sought  after,  many  times  a 
little  pressure  on  a  road  has  caused  it  to  move  a  car  when 
it  knew  it  was  in  violation  of  some  rule,  with  the  threat 
made  in  this  manner, :  "Well,  all  right,  if  you  don't  take  it, 
so  and  so  will" — and  many  times  so  and  so  does. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  proper  safeguard  to  cause  a  car  to 
be  moved. 

C.  F.  Giles  (L.  &  N.)  :  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  res- 
olution be  approved. 

{The  motion  zvas  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Calkins:  Would  the  issuing  of  a  defect  card  under 
those  conditions  penalize  the  delivering  line  with  the  cost 
of  making  the  test? 

Mr.  Chambers :  That  is  something  the  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee should  work  out.  I  would  say  that  would  not  enter 
into  this  materially  because  whoever  makes  the  test  bills  the 
owner  for  the  cost  of  it,  so  nobody  will  lose  and  nobody 
will  gain. 
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Report   of   Committee   on   Loading   Rules 


The  preparation  of  rules  governing  the  loading 
.'.'/  cars  has  been  an  important  part  of  the 
arried   on   by   the   Master   Car   Builders? 

vtion  and  its  successor,  the  Mechanical  Di- 
f  the  American  Railway  Association.    The 

committee  has  been  in  existence  many  years  but 
changing  conditions  require  additions  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  rules  and  the  members  still  find  a 
field  for  their  activities  as  the  numerous 
revisions  submitted  in  this  year's  report 
strate. 

The  preparation  of  the  loading  rules  may  seem 


an  easy  matter  to  anyone  making  a  casual  exami- 
nation of  the  code.     However,  the  necessity  for 

considering  clearances,  stability  and  stresses  m- 
problems  which  often  require  consider- 
able ingenuity  for  solution.  The  need  for  adher- 
ing to  methods  of  securing  loads  that  arc  simple 
and  inexpensive  and  employ  only  material  that 
can  be  easily  obtained  makes  the  work  still  more 
difficult.  'The  committee  since  its  inception  has 
performed  an  important  service  in  improving 
operation  which  has  often  not  received  due  recog- 
nition. 


The  committee  ii  \s  considered  all  suggestions  for  modifica- 
tions of  and  additions  to  the  Loading  Rules  presented  by  the 
members  of  the  association  as  well  as  shippers  and  has  held 
joint  conferences  with  the  latter  to  the  end  that  the  Loading  Rules 
may  be  kept  up  to  date  and  take  care  of  any  new  methods  of  load- 
ing that  may  be  presented.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  the  com- 
mittee submits  the   following  recommendations   for  approval   and 


000  lb.  as  total  weight  for  car  and  lading  (100,000  lb.  capacity  car) 
to  conform  with  Interchange  Rule  86. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Rile  9-E,  First  Paragraph 
Proposed  Form 
Rule  9-E.     For  twin  or  triple  loads  of  long  flexible  material 
such  as  plates  or  similar  lading  requiring  more  than  two  sliding- 
n  addition  to  the  hearing-pieces   {See  Figs.  6"  and  68)   the 
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Explanation. — Rule  revised  to  more  clearly  define  loads  of  flex- 
ible material  and  to  increase  allowance  load  of  flexible  and  semi- 
flexible  material. 

Rule  13 
Proposed  Change  in  Table  Rule  13 
In  the  table,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  allowable  width  of 
load   for  loads  having  overhang  of   19  ft.,  6  in.  and  above.    The 


vided,  but  a  group  of  cars  must  have  at  least  one  accessible  and 
operate  hand  brake  for  each  multiple  of  three  cars  or  fraction 
thereof.  There  must  be  a  clearness  of  at  least  six  in.  between  the 
brake  wheel  and  lading,  this  clearance  to  extend  the  width  of  the 
car. 

Explanation. — Reference  to  hand  brakes  as  shown  on  the  various 
cuts  has  been  added  to  the  rule  to  clarify  same. 


Each     Brace    Spiked  , 
to   Floor  wi+h    6-40  0    Spikes 
and     Fitted     Between    Grou+ers 
to    Best    Advantage. 


3°x4"xl8'  Spiked  to 
Car    Floor  with    5 
SO-D  5pikes. 


'  *^<-2-x4-xlo'Cleat 
^Bolt-Cut  Washers 


18x8"  Chock  Spiked 
to  .Floor  with  G-40  D 
Spikes    and    Bolted. 


3"x4' 
Spiked    to   Car 

Floor  With 
5-CO-O  Spikes. 


Fig.  104 — Manner  of  Loading  Gasoline  Tractor  Engines  on    Flat  Cars 


clause  "but  shipments  may  contain  pieces  overhanging  as  much  as 
24  ft.  provided  the  average  length  of  overhang  of  the  total  load  does 
not  exceed  18  ft."  preceding  the  table  to  be  indicated  in  heavy  type 
to  direct  attention  to  same  in  connection  with  increased  width 
allowance. 


Additions  to  Table  Under  Rule  23 

Maximum  Weight  of  Load — For  Loads  as  Per  F 7:.  7,  8,  9,  23, 

24,  52,  54  and  55 


Length  of 
Car  Over 
End  Sills 


Length  of 
Overhang 
C 
9  ft.  0  in. 
10  ft.  6  in. 

12  ft.  0  in. 

13  ft.  6  in. 

15  ft.  0  in. 

16  ft.  0  in. 


PROPOSED   FORM 

Width  of  Length  ot 

Load  Overhang 

W  C 

9  ft.  5  in 
9  ft.  2</2  in. 
9  ft.  0  in. 
8  ft.  954  in. 
8  ft.  7  in. 
s  ft.  4  in. 


IS  ft.  0  in. 
19  ft.  6  in. 

21  ft.  0  in. 

22  ft.  6  in. 
24  ft.  0  in. 


Width  of 

Load 

W 

8  ft.  1 

7  ft.  9 

7  ft.  5 

7  ft.  1 

6  ft.  9 


Average 

Length  of 
Material 

42  ft. 
44  ft. 
46  ft. 
48  ft. 
50  ft. 
52  ft. 
54  ft. 
48  ft. 
50  ft. 
52  ft. 
54  ft 
56  ft. 
58  ft. 
60  ft. 


Capacity 
60.000  lb. 


Capacity 

80, Hi. 

75,000  lb. 

71,000  lb. 
67,090  lb. 
64.0(10  lb. 
61,000  lb. 
58,1 lb. 


1 
100,000  lb 


no. nnn  lb. 
105.000  1b. 
101,000  lb. 

97, lib. 

9  !, lb. 

88,000  lb. 

84,000  lb. 


Capacity 

ctC    i 
40,000  lb. 


Explanation. — Increased  width  for  loads  having  long  overhang 
can  safely  be  permitted  if  the  average  length  of  overhang  of  the 
total  load  does  not  exceed  18  ft. 


S-Wrappings  (  10  Strands  )    '-(J  Wire 


Explanation.— Limits   for  42  ft.  cars  of  80.000  lb.  capacity  and 


g°Bolts 


Cut   Washer 


2x4V4'  Block 

Do  Not  Notch  8ut 
Use  '//Wrought  Steel 
Staples  |Sj>"  Long 


3-Wrappings  (S  Strands ) 
V  Wire 


Filler    4"  wide 


Dunnage   Strip   l'x4 


Fig.  81-A — Loading  Wrought  Pipe  on  Gondola  Cars.     Pipe 
24  in.  in  Diameter 


Fig.  81-B — Loading  Wrought  Pipe  on  Flat  Cars.     Pipe  30  in. 
in  Diameter 

48  ft.  cars  of  100,000  lb.  capacity  added  to  table  to  take  care  of 
existing  equipment  not  covered  by  the  table. 


PpOPOSED  Revision-  of  Rule  18 
Proposed  Form 
Rule  18.     The  location  and  number  of  hand  brakes  shown  in  the 
various  cuts  is  not  necessarily  the  hand  brakes  that  are  to  be  pro- 


Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  27 
Proposed  Form 
Rule  27.     Where  the  dimensions  of   bearing-pieces  or   sliding- 
pieces  are  not  otherwise  specified,  they  must  be  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  keep  the  lading   four  in.   from  the  floor  or  end  gates  of 
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earning  car  and  idler,  and  must  extend  the  full  width  of  car. 
Bearing-pieces  more  than  five  inches  high  may  he  built  up  of 
lumber  of  ample  strength  or  take  the  shape  of  cribbing  or  rolled 
or  built-up  steel  construction.  Bearing-pieces,  sliding 
chocks,  head-blocks,  etc.,  must  have  a  width  at  least  equal  to 
their  I  structural   aid  similar   material,  the   bearing- 

pieces  must  be  securely  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the  car  as  shown 
in  Figs.  48  or  53.  For  number,  logs,  telegraph  poles,  piling  and 
props  and   similar  material  on  open  cars  loaded  as  per  Figs.  8, 


Z\  <J'«4'  Block 


Do  Not  Notch  But 
Use  ''&  Wrought  Steel 
Staples   I  '-2  Lono 


Oo  Not  Notch  Corners 
of  Stakes.  Bot  Use  !j» 
Wrought  Steel    Staples 
I '^' Long 

2-Wroppings  (4  5trands) 
'/g'Wire 


Stakes   4V  5' Straight 
Grained    Oak  5 


Bearings   4'x4' — 
Dunnage    Ix 


End  Blocking  4'x5'xl2 
Spike  to  Floor  of  Car 
With  40 -D  Soike'. 


Fig.  81-C — Loading  Wrought  Pipe  on  Flat  Cars, 
in  Diameter 


Pipe  37  in. 


11,  12  and  13,  the  bearing-pieces  must  be  securely  held  in  place 
by  cleats,  as  per  Fig.  2. 

Explanation. — Reference  for  manner  of  securing  bearing- 
pieces  changed  from  rule  207  to  Figs.  48  or  S3  to  cover  both 
methods  of  securing  bearing-pieces. 

Ri  ie  102 — Proposed  Paragraph  to  be  Adped 
102      Proposd    Additional    Paragraph:     Where    timbers 
of    different    sizes    ai  when    possible,    be 


5- Wrappings  (  10  Strands) 
''6  Wire 


Oo  Wot  Notch  But 
Use  V  Wrought-  Sieet 

5topl»s    I'^'tong 


2-Wrappings  (4  Strands) 
'-8  Wire 


Fig.  81 -D — Loading  Wrought   Pipe  on  Gondola  Cars. 
43  in.  to  4T  in.  in  Diameter 


Pipe 


partir,,  !   in   thr   fir;'  i    this 

rule     v  permit  of  nil 

■ 

.'•Ir   by 

ting  disarranged  cni  irs,  therefore, 

-   "arigraph  hi 

«  'mjr   nil  h   limbers 


Proposed  Change  in  Rile  200 
Rule  200.     In    the   ninth    line   of   this   rule   it   is   proposed   to 
change  the  wording  "sixteen-penny  nails"  to  "ten-penny  nails." 

Explanation. — Changed   to  conform   with  the  requirements  of 
General  Rule  15. 

Proposed  Chance  in  Fig.  43-A 
Fig.  43-A.    It  is  proposed  to  specify  1  in.  by  5  in.  tic  boards 
and  diagonal  braces  in  place  of  1  in.  by  6  in.  as  shown. 

Explanation. — Size  of  tie  boards  and  braces  changed  to  con- 
form with  Fig.  42. 

Proposed  Revision  oi    Ruii  2(12— Third  Paragraph 

Proposed  Form 

Supplementary    Report 

Rule  202.     Third    Paragraph:    Determine    number    of    posts 

required  by  dividing  total  weight  of  lading  by  load  allowed  per 

post.    There  must  be  a  minimum  of  two  posts  per  pile.    Two  by 

six    inch    hardwood    limbers    extending    from    top    of    car    side 

to  top  of  lading  must  be  used  to  prevent  creeping  of  the  plates. 

These  limbers  shall  be  spiked  lo  the  post  and  in  addition  shall  be 

secured   at    the    top    by    the   diagonal   tie   rod.     Total   weight   of 


5 -.Wrappings  (  10  Strands) 
'/q  Wire 


2x4'x4"   Block 


00  Not   Notch   But   Use  4 
Wrought  Steel   Staples 

1  '<£  Long 

3-Wrappings  (  <i  Strands) 
'/£  Wire. 

Oo  Not  Notch  Corner  of 
Stakes.  But  Use  y'l  Wrought 
Steel  Staples  l  £  Long 


Stakes   6'x  6'  Straight 
Grained   Oak. 

2- Strips    l'«6'  Straight 
Grained   Oak 

Filler  6'  Wide 


Dunnage    Strip    I 
6V  6*  Cleat 


Fig.  81-E — Loading  Wrought   Pipe  on  Gondola  Cars.     Pipe 
72  in.  in  Diameter 

plates  I  n  illy  must  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  load 

as  per  General  Rule  5.    Short  material  may  be  loaded  on 
ear  floor,  if  equally  distributed  over  entire  floor;  total  wei 
entire   lading   must   nol   < "-  id   weight   as  per  General 

Rule  5.     Upright  posts  may  all  I  as  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

Bearing-pieces  spiked  to  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  ear.  may  l>e 

iv  be  required  by  loading 
and  unloading  facilities.  When  used,  the  size  of  bearing  pieces 
is  optional  but  they  must  l>c  located  opposite  each  post  and 
linal  shifting  of  the  plate-  prevented  either  by  stop  blocks 
spiked  to  side  and  floor  of  car.  stop  blocks  bolted  to  side  of 
cor  or  horizontal  tie  I 

Explanation.-  Paragraph  has  been  revised  to  provide  2  in.  by 
6   in.   tiiiibi  rs    secui 

t     the    plates,    and    to    provide    an    alternate 
method  for  securing  stop  blocks  by  bolting  them  to  side  of  car. 
•  d  R]  \  i-ion  of  Rui  i  202    I  a -■. 
Paoi 
Kim    jo2.    Last   Paragraph:     Round  plate-  Rat   or   flanged, 
may  be  loaded  as  pei   Figs.  44-B  iu  manner  of 

is    the    same    as    for    ordinary    plates,    except    that    when 

loading  according  to  tnd   M  I     <  4  in   by  8  in.  hori- 

g  piece  is  bolted   at   top  of  posts  to   form  a  rest   for 

the  plates.     Longitudinal  shifting  of  the  plates  to  bt  prevented 

rithrr  by   tf  >/•  blocks  spikrd  to  side  <WI  | 

>'  tir  rods  across  th  ■ 

lanation     Paragraph    revised    to    provide    an    alternate 
method  fot  securin  ■■•  |  them  to  side  of  ear. 

(Stt  Fig.50-A  on  Pag$  1446.) 

Ruu  2i>R     Paorosn  Pabaoiafii  to  Bit   \khfp 

Proposed  Additional  Paragraph-  An  alternate 
method  ol  loading  open  girders,  half  r.xif  tr«ssrs  and  similar 
material  by  Using  rod  and  plate  material  is  rriTrred  by  Fig.  50-A. 
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Explanation. — Alternate  method  of  loading  is  provided  at 
the  suggestion  of  steel  shippers  in  order  to  permit  use  of  rod 
and  plate  material  available  at  the  mills. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  221 
Proposed  Form 

Rule  221.     The  idlers  used   with   loads   as   shown  in   Fig.  52 

must  be  flat  cars  unless  the  width  of  the  overhanging  load  is 

less   than   the  width  given   for   each   length   of   overhang   in    the 

table  of  Genera!  Rule  13,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 

en  11  ft.  0  in.  and  the  inside  :eidth  of  gondola  ear  used. 

Explanation. — Rule  has  been  revised  to  govern  width  of  over- 
hanging load  by  inside  width  of  the  gondola  car  used  as  an  idler. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  rule  more  flexible  and  will  permit 
wider  loads  when  wide  gondola  cars  are  used. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  227-D 
Proposed  Form 

Rule  227-D.  Binders  consisting  of  two  vertical  hardwood 
pieces  of  timber,  6  in.  by  8  in.  in  section  with  y£  in.  bolts  and 
suitable  washer  under  head  and  nut  in  each  end  to  prevent 
splitting,  drawn  together  by  means  of  two  1;4  in.  rods,  one  on 
top  and  one  below  load,  shall  be  applied  to  all  loads  as  follows : 

Loads  up  to  four  feet  in  height,  one  binder  located  midway 
liet ween   bearing-pieces. 

Loads  four  feet  and  not  over  six  feet  in  height,  two  binders, 
located  between  bearing-pieces,  each  binder  to  be  located  three 
feet  from  bearing  piece. 

Explanation. — Rule  has  been  revised  to  permit  two  binders 
in  place  of  three  binders  on  loads  five  feet  and  not  over  six  feet 
in  height  and  location  of  binders  has  been  specified  to  be  between 
bearing  pieces  and  three  feet  from  the  same  instead  of  either 
side  of  bearing-piece  and  six  in.  from  same.  Test  loads  were 
followed  to  destination  which  established  the  safety  of  the 
proposed  change  in  number  and  location  of  binders  on  these 
loads. 

Proposed  Change  in  Rule  230 

Rule  230.  Proposed  Change:  Substitute  "General  Rule  27" 
for  "Detail  Rule  227"  in  the  next  to  last  line  of  this  rule  making 
the  last  sentence  of  the  rule  read  as  follows :  "The  bearing- 
pieces   must  be   secured   to  the  car   in   the  manner   described   in 


Stokes  4"x4-  S+raight- 
'  Grained    Oak 


Strip    Z\i' 
Dunnage  Strip   l'x4 


NOTE.—  Not  less  than  three  pair  of  braces  to  each  length  of  pipe. 

Fig.  81-F — Loading  Wrought  Pipe  on   Gondola  Cars.     Pipe 
84  in.  to  96  in.  in  Diameter 

General  Rules  Nos.  26  and  27  and  the  material  must  be  clamped 
together  in  the  manner  described  in  Rule  231  to  prevent  it 
from  shifting." 

Explanation. — Reference  to  Detail  Rule  227  is  an  incorrect 
reference. 

Proposed  Change  in  Fig.  61 

Fig.  61.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  size  of  lateral  braces 
shown  on  this  cut  from  3  in.  by  8  in.  to  2  in.  by  8  in. 

It  is  proposed  to  change  the  top  clamp  from  4  in.  by  6  in.  to 
6  in.  by  8  in.  and  show  !A  in.  bolts  in  ends  to  prevent  splitting. 

Explanation. — Size  of  braces  changed  to  conform  with  braces 
shown  on  Figs.  56  and  57.  Top  clamp  changed  to  conform 
with  top  clamp  shown  on  Fig  53. 

Proposed  Change  in  Figs.  62,  63  and  67 
Figs.  62,  63  and  67.    It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  dimensions 
of  bearing-pieces   from   these  figures   and   substitute  a  notation 
reading  "Bearing-Pieces  as  per  Rule  227." 


Figs.  63  and  67.  It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  dimensions 
of  metal  sliding  plates  from  these  figures  and  substitute  a 
notation  reading  "Dimensions  of  Sliding  Plates  Must  Conform 
with  Rule  230." 

Explanation, — Reference  is  made  to  Rule  227  for  size  of 
bearing-pieces  in  order  to  cover  both  sizes  that  are  permissible. 
Reference  is  made  to  Rule  230  for  dimensions  of  metal  sliding 
plates  in  order  to  cover  both  sizes  that  are  permissible. 

Proposed  Changes  in  Figs.  64,  65,  66  and  68 
Figs.  64,  65,  66  and  68.     It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  dimen- 
sions   of    bearing-pieces    from    these    figures    and    substitute    a 
notation   reading  "Bearing  Pieces  as  per  Fig.  61." 

It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  dimensions  of  metal  sliding 
plates  from  these  figures  and  substitute  a  notation  reading 
"Dimensions  of  Sliding  Plates  Must  Conform  with  Rule  230." 

Explanation. — Reference  is  made  to  Fig.  61  for  size  of  bearing- 
pieces  in  order  to  cover  both  sizes  that  are  permissible.     Refer- 
ence is  made  to  Rule  230  for  dimensions  of  metal  sliding  plates 
in  order  to  cover  both  sizes  that  are  permissible. 
(See  Fig.  104  on  page  1447.) 

Proposed  Change  in  Fig.  104 

Fig.  104.  It  is  proposed  to  eliminate  the  longitudinal  blocking 
at  front  wheel  and  apply  more  substantial  blocking  at  rear 
wheels  to  prevent  any  longitudinal  motion. 

Explanation. — The  longitudinal  blocking  at  front  wheel  has 
been  removed  to  prevent  bending  of  the  king  pins. 

Proposed  Revision  of  Rule  309 
Proposed  Form 

Rule  309.  If  box  cars  are  used  for  loading  heavy  machinery 
such  as  lathes,  planers,  boring  machines,  etc.,  each  machine 
should  be  blocked  by  securely  nailing  or  bolting  to  floor  of  car 
2  in.  by  4  in.  hardwood  strips  fore  and  aft.  Machinery  resting 
on  legs  should  be  securely  braced  and  propped  at  ends,  but  in 
no  case  should  the  legs  be  blocked  or  in  any  way  secured  to 
the  car  floor.  Where  there  is  danger  of  the  legs  becoming 
broken  they  should  be  removed  and  the  machine  crated  when 
practical.    The  legs  to  be  secured  in  same  crate  with  the  machine. 

Explanation. — Rule  revised  to  provide  more  definite  instruc- 
tions for  loading  machinery  to  overcome  breakage  of  legs. 

The  committee  iias  been  advised  recently  by  pipe  manufac- 
turers that  wrought  pipe  or  tubing  ranging  from  24  in.  to  96  in.  in 
diameter  is  being  offered  for  shipment  to  the  railroads.  The 
present  pipe  loading  rules  do  not  cover  these  larger  sizes  of  pipe 
and  after  conference  with  the  shippers  revised  rules  and  cuts  have 
been  worked  out  to  cover  this  loading. 

The  following  revision  of  the  pipe  loading  rules,  with  new 
cuts  to  cover  these  shipments,  are  submitted  for  your  approvel  at 
this  time. 

Revision  of  Rule  249 

Rule  249.  First  sentence  of  first  paragraph.  There  should 
be  not  less  than  three  pairs  of  stakes  to  each  pile,  when  the  ma- 
terial is  23  ft.  or  less  in  length,  the  top  of  each  pair  of  stakes  to 
be  held  together  by  not  less  than  six  strands  equal  to  three  wrap- 
pings of  good  Vi  in.  diameter  wire  resting  on  the  pipe,  in  addition 
to  any  intermediate  wiring  or  dunnage  strips  for  character  of 
shipments,  as  provided  for  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Explanation. — Rule  revised  to  cover  additional  wiring  at  top  of 
stakes  as  used  in  loading  large  sizes  of  wrought  pipe. 

Revision  of  Rule  255,  Proposed  Form 
Rule  255.     First   Sentence.     Gondola  or  Flat  Cars.    All  cast 

iron  pipe  24  in.  or  more  in  diameter  must  be  loaded  in  pyramidal 

form,  with  the  bell  ends  interlocking  each  other. 
Explanation. — Rule  changed  to  omit  reference  to  wrought  iron 

pipe  account  of  same  being  covered  in  new  Rule  251-A. 

Rule  251-A — Proposed  New  Rule 
Rule  251-A.    Flat  and  Gondola  Cars:     Wrought  iron  pipe  24 
in.  or  more  in   diameter  when   loaded   on   flat  or  gondola  cars 
should  be  loaded  in  accordance  with  Figs.  81-A,  81-B,  81-C,  81-D, 
81-E  or  81-F. 

Explanation. — New  paragraph  and  cuts  added  to  cover  the  load- 
ing of  large  size  wrought  iron  pipe. 

The  report  is  signed  by  R.  L.  Kleine  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  J.  J.  Burch,  Norfolk  &  Western;  E.  J.  Robert- 
son, Soo  Line;  J.  E.  Mehan,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
Samuel    Lynn,    Pittsburgh    &    Lake    Erie;    Ira    Everett,    Lehigh 
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X    Harding, 
i  letroit  Terminal. 

Discussion 
K.  I..  Kleine  (Penn.  R.  R.) :    It  lias  Lien  found  that 
creep  up  over  the  po~ts  and  extend 
the  clearance  limits,  and  the  committee  formerly  had  in 
tlie  rule  a  vertical  2  in.  by  8  in.  bolted  to  the  post  to 
vent  this  creeping.     The  rule  was  afterwards  modifi 
that  was  considered  unnecessary,  hut  since  we  have  taken 
it  off  we  have  found  that  these  plates  creep  and  therefore 
a  provision  of  that  kind  has  been  re-inserted  in  the  rule. 
of  the  shippers,  since  we  made  this  suggestion,  have 
tried    out    that    method   and    on    account    of    their    loading 
facilities  find  that  they  cannot  swing  the  plate--  into  place 


on  the  car--  because  of  this  projecting  piece,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  convention  allow  an  alternate  provision  to  he  in- 
d  in  the  nil'  as  follows:  Add  the  following 

alter  the  word  "rod"  in  twelfth  line:  "As  an  alternate 
t  creeping,  plates  24  in.  long.  6  in.  wide 
and  not  less  than  'j  in.  thick,  secured  to  the  outside  of 
post  by  the  diagonal  tie  roil  and  by  one  ;  j-in.  bolt  to  pre- 
vent turning,  may  lie  used." 

These  various  shipments  have  been  tried  out.  followed 
to  destination  and  found  to  carry  alright. 

Mr.  Brazier:  I  move  that  the  reporl  he  .accepted  and 
submitted  t<>  letter  ballot,  and  the  recommendations  out- 
lined in  the  report  he  adopted. 

i  The  matum  was  seconded  and  carried,  i 


Committee  on  Train  Lighting  and  Equipment 


The  committee  has  accomplished  two  things  in 
its  report  on  train  lighting  ami  equipment,     first. 
the  status   of  direct   drive    for  car   light;/ 
erators  is  set  forth  by  brief  historu 
by  an    outline   of   what   the   functions   of  direct 
■'  should  not  be.  S,  c- 
ond,  standards  arc  recommended  for  train  light- 
ich    reduce    the    number    of   lamps 
•  o    cai   lig 
lour.      kit/iilation    limits   for   lamp    reg- 
ulators arc  also  included. 

■  lent  form  of  d>  . 
car  lighting  ijt  iterators  hut  due  I  break- 


age an  average  of  five  or  six  belts  must  be  applied 
on  a  car  each  year.  The  report  includes  an  in- 
teresting and  informative  table  on  belts  from 
which  belt  costs  are  derived. 

Many  forms  of  direct  drive  are  described 
briefly  in  the  report,  which  were  more  or  less 
successful  but  which  developed  weaknesses  be- 
fore  reaching  the  point  at  which  they  could  com- 
h  belts.  It  describes  others  in  the  de- 
velopment stage.  Only  those  which  arc  now  under 
test  on  the  road  or  in  the  shop  ere  included  in 
the  following  abstract. 


imatelj    in   tin 
h  information  on  this  point  i-  not  definite 

I.      W.   I..    ! 

'    itsch. 

4.  i  'i  ive. 

iting  and   Lighting 
Shaft   Drive. 
7.    W.  A.  Pitt 
A    II.  Matth 

■..in. 

"Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company's"  Drive 

two  axle  bushings, 
i  little  inside  tin  whi 

mea 

ngitudinal  axi 

■  permit 


shaft  is  connected  to  the  armature  shaft  by  means 
■'.  .is  the  gene- 
suspension  irons  attached  to  the  truck  frame. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  di  I   require  a  special 

axle,  and   also  that   no  provision  has   linn  made    lor  maintaining* 
the  pitch  circles  ot"  the  bevel  gear  and  pinion  in  contact. 
So  far  .i-  is  known  this  drive  has  never  been  used  in  actual 

The  "Gould"  Drive 

Shaft   Drive,   shown   in   cuts,   Tips.    1    and   2, 

quires  tl  \  circular  key   |  ..  inch  wide  and 

%  inch  high  i  in  the  axle  midway  between 

ini  h  and 
5|  i  inches  long  is  fitted  in  a  key  way  cut  in  the  axle  parallel  with 
the  axis  of   same. 

The   first  key  arts  to  center  the  split  Rear  on  the  axle  and  the 
iring  tits  on  the  axle  serve 
i  tor  tlu-  gear  box, 

mounted  on  the  axle  meshes  frith 

inted  on   a   (haft,   parallel   to  the  axle   in   the 
•    1m  me.    .  an  led   on   hall    hearings. 
I  >u  tl'  'h  a  JO-tootl) 

This 
i  he  I ,  aring  tits  on  tb 
and  at  the  outboard  end  ca  part  ol  a  universal  coupling. 

ii  on  the  horizontal  ■  the  axle  and 

rom  tinning  by  a  member  which  com. 
truck. 

■ 

ting  of 

■  that   if   the 
that    will    i!  on    the 
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safety    i  the   balance  of   tlic    second   universal 

coupling. 

Disconnecting  this  |    rmits   the   generator  to   be 

operated  as  a  motor  for  testing  purpo 

The  general  idly  on  the  under   frame  of   the 

1,  the  armatun  haft  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  car. 

Provision  is  made  whereby  the  position  of  the  bevel  pinion  can 
be  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  the  pitch  lines  of  the  bevel  gears  and 
pinion  in  contact. 

The  record  of  this  drive  as  applied  to  a  car  on  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railroad  is 

January  17,  1918.  Car  No.  S82  came  out  of  shop  and  went  in 
service  on  local  runs. 

January  1".  1938.  Car  journal  ran  hot,  causing  car  to  be  cut 
out  for  repairs.  The  opportunity  was  taken  for  inspection  of  in- 
ternal mechanism  and  it  was  found  that  locking  device  for  jack 
shaft  adjustment  had    failed,  and  the  locking  pin  had  fallen  out 


show  point  at  which  teeth  were  coining  into  mesh  to  be  properly 
adjusted.     No  adjustment  necessary  on  jack  shaft. 

Main  Bearings. — Wear  slight,  not  enough  to  permit  passing  of 
1/64  inch  shim  ~  $  inch  wide.  Thrust  surface  clearance  about  \i 
inch,  slightly  more  than  on  previous  inspection. 

Dust  Guards.     In  good  shape,  allowing  no  dirt  to  enter. 

Universals.     No  wear  apparent. 

Telescope  Joint.     No  wear  apparent. 

Suspension  on  Linkage.     No  wear  apparent  and  free  to  swing. 

Since  the  above  inspection  nothing  has  been  done  on  this  equip- 
ment. No  expense  or  repairs  other  than  lubrication  and  inspection 
has  been  necessary  to  date.  At  all  times  the  drive  has  functioned 
properly,  maintaining  a  steady  voltage  and  amperage  output  ac- 
cording to  the  setting  of  the  regulator.  No  noise  is  made  by  the 
device  when  operating  and  the  performance  up  to  date  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  A  mileage  of  approximately  100,000  has  been 
attained  and  the  shock  and  strain  due  to  hard  suburban  service 
have  been  withstood   without   faults  developing.     Some   improve- 


Fig.  1 — Assembly  Drawing  of  Main  Part  of  Gould  Drive 


and  into  the  grease.  From  here  it  traveled  with  the  grease  and 
got  into  the  gears,  cutting  them  badly  before  it  was  finally  cut  to 
pieces,  but  damage  to  gears  did  not  necessitate  removal  or  repair, 
and  after  cleaning  out  all  grease  and  installing  an  improved  lock- 
ing device,  the  car  went  back  in  service  on  February  13,  1918, 
no  further  trouble  with  the  locking  device  being  experienced. 

April  24,  1918.     Universal  on  the  generator  was  greased. 

September  16,  1918.  Both  universals  greased,  and  five  pounds 
of  grease  put  in  gear  box. 

July  19,  1919.  For  purpose  of  investigation  and  inspection, 
the  device  was  opened  up,  grease  cleaned  out  and  all  parts  checked 
up  for  wear.  No  wear  was  noticable  on  gears,  axle  bearings, 
universals,  shock  absorber  or  hangers.  No  dirt  or  residue  of  any 
kind  noted  in  gear  case.  Back  lash  on  gears  normal  and  all  parts 
functioning  properly.  All  screws  and  bolts  tight  and  no  apparent 
strain  in  any  part.  Refilled  with  fresh  grease  and  put  back  in 
service. 

February  20,  1920.  Greased  universals  and  put  five  pounds  of 
grease  in  gear  box. 

July  14,  1920.  Car  came  out  of  shop  and  the  device  was  opened 
up  for  general  inspection.  After  cleaning  out  the  grease,  condi- 
tions were  found  as  follows : 

Gears.    Back   lash   normal,   wear   insignificant,   just   enough   to 


ment  as  to  reducing  weight  may  be  possible  as  well  as  reduction 
in  size,  the  present  outfit  being  claimed  large  enough  to  drive 
15  H.  P. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  performance  of  a  similar  drive 
on  C.  &  N.  W.  diner  2868,  applied  April,  1920. 

Equipment  operated  satisfactorily  until  the  latter  part  of  July 
1920,  when  the  brass  collar  for  adjusting  the  rear  shaft  bearing 
became  loose.  Repairs  were  made  and  the  drive  worked  satis- 
factorily until  the  latter  part  of  September,  1920,  when  the  ad- 
justing collar  again  worked  loose.  Repairs  were  made  and  opera- 
tion was  satisfactory  until  February  15,  1921,  when  car  was  taken 
in  shop,  at  which  time  it  was  found  that  the  adjusting  nut  had 
again  worked  loose. 

The  equipment  was  transferred  to  diner  2888,  which  is  still  in 
shop. 

From  the  time  of  application  to  diner  286S  until  its  renewal, 
there  was  no  failure  of  lights. 

"United  States  Light  &  Heat  Corporation"  Drive 

The  "U.  S.  L."  Drive,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  consists  of 
a  17-inch  split  steel  pulley  secured  to  a  standard  axle  by  means  of 
through  bolts. 

These  pulleys  drive  by  contact  two  10-inch  pulleys  or  friction 
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wheels  which  are  made  of  rubber  tires  molded  on  steel  rim?,  the 
rims  being  pressed  on  the  center  hub  of  the  pulley. 

These  tires  are  the  standard  tire  as  used  on  industrial  automo- 
bile trucks.  These  pulleys  art.-  mounted  on  the  ends  of  a  short 
shaft,  parallel  to  the  axle,  this  shaft  being  supported  by  two  sets 
of  ball  bearings  which  are  carried  from  housing  pivoting  about 
a  horizontal  cylindrical  bar  in  a  position  approximately  vertically 
above  the  pulley  shaft. 

This  bar  in  turn  is  suported  by  a  steel  casting  mounted  on  a 
member  which  is  supported  by  the  truck  frame. 

This  casting  is  arranged  so  that  it  will  pivot  in  the  horizontal 
plane  about  a  bolt,  equalizing  the  pressure  of  the  friction  wheels 
on  the  pulleys. 

At  the  center  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  friction  wheels  a  worm 
wheel  is  mounted  which  meshes  with  a  worm  mounted  on  a 
second  shaft  perpendicular  to  the  axle.  The  second  shaft  is  also 
carried  on  the  ball  bearings  which  are  mounted  in  a  casting  which 


„MrT'wr 

Kill:-.,                    , #'1fl    ■■ 

i^^^^.        ^^^^t  ^ ^^i 

Fig.  2 — Gould  Direct  Drive  Equipment  Mounted  on 
D.  L.  &  W.  Car 

is  bolted  to  the  casting  forming  the  housing  for  the  worm  wheel. 

This  second  shaft  i?  connected  by  means  of  a  universal  joint 
to  an  extension  shaft  provided  with  a  sliling  joint,  and  this  in 
turn  is  connected  to  the  armature  shaft  by  a  second  universal 
joint. 

The  worm  shaft  of  the  axle  generator. 

which  is  mounted  longitudinally  under  the  ear  body  by  means  of 
two  universal  couplings  and  an  extension  shaft  with  a  sliding  joint 


Pressure  between  the  pulleys  and  friction  wheels  is  assured  by 
a  bar  attached  to  the  housing  midway  between  the  pulley,  curved 
so  as  to  pass  over  the  axle  and  extending  beyond  the  end  sill  of 
the  truck  and  having  a  thread  cut  on  the  end. 

Beyond  the  truck  frame  this  rod  passes  through  a  helical  spring 


Fig.  3 — Side  Elevation  of  U.  S.  L.  Drive 

and   the   pressure   between   the   pulley   and    friction   wheel    is   ad- 
justed by  the  amount  that  this  spring  is  compressed. 


Fig.  4 — Plan  of  U.  S.  L.  Drive 

This  drive  has  been  operating  for  some  time  in  experimental 
service  in  the  shop,  but  has  never  been  used  in  service  on  the 
road. 
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Advantages   and   Requirements   of 
Direct  Drive  Equipment 

It  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  present-day 
operation  of  axle  generators  that,  at  the  present  time,  failure  of 
the  drive  is  the  cause  of  a  larger  number  of  failures  of  light 
than  any  other  one  item. 

The  records  of  the  company  operating  the  largest  number  of  axle 
generators  show  that  18.4  per  cent  of  the  lighting  failures  and  25.2 
per  cent  of  the  equipment  failures  arc  due  to  the  drive. 

The  causes  of  the  trouble  experienced  with  belt  drive  are  many 
and  various,  but  they  are  not  germane  to  the  subject  assigned. 


Fig.  5- 


-Section  Showing  Details  of  Construction  of  U.  S.  L. 
Drive 


Their  effect  on  car  lighting,  however,  is  and  has  been  so  detri- 
mental that,  as  has  shown,  repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
sign a  satisfactory  positive  drive  which  eliminate  the  belt. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  form  of  drive  are : 

1.  Decreased  liability  of  failure  of  drive,  resulting  in. 

2.  Decreased  liability  of  failure  of  light. 

3.  Decreased  liability  of  deterioration  of  battery,  due  to  under- 
charging of  battery  on  account  of  the  belt  slipping  and  sulphating 
on  account  of  battery  becoming  discharged  and  standing  in  that 
condition. 

4.  Decreased   liability  of  having  train  detentions. 

5.  Decreased  liability  of  annoyance  to  passengers,  due  to  flick- 
ering of  lights  caused  by  belt  slipping  and  to  failure  of  lights  due 
to  loss  of  belt. 

6.  Positive  drive  under  all  conditions  of   weather. 

7.  Elimination  of  belt  tension  device,  simplification  of  suspen- 
sion, with  consequent  reduction  in  first  cost  and  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  these  parts  of  the  equipment. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  a  form  of  drive  are : 

1.  Increase  in  first  cost  of  drive. 

2.  Increase  in  cost  of  application. 

3.  Increase  in  length  of  time  of  train  detention  when  drive 
does  fail. 

4.  Increased  difficulty  in  testing  generator  by  motoring. 

To  be  really  successful,  the  direct  drive  should,  of  course,  in 


addition  to  its  advantages  over  the  belt  drive,  be  capable  of  being 
operated  at  a  total  cost  comparable  with  the  total  cost  of  operating 
the  belt  drive. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  cost  of  operating  a  belt  drive 
might  be,  your  Committee  presents  the  accompanying  data  as  fur- 


Fig.  6—  15-Watt,  30-34- 

Volt,    S-17    Mazda 

B   Lamp 


Fig.  7— IS  and  25-Watt,  30-34-Volt, 
G-lsy2  Mazda  B  Lamp 


nished  by  various  railroads,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
mileage  per  belt  varies  from  5,132  to  84,775,  and  that  the  average 
percentage  renewals  per  belt  per  month  vary  from  5.8  to  85.6. 

As  the  data  on  belts  given  in  the  large  table  varies  so  widely  on 
the  several  railroads,  each  railroad  should,  when  making  such  a 
comparison,  make  use  of  its  own  data. 

However,  as  a  guide  to  arrive  at  a  figure  which  might  represent 
the  cost  of  operating,  we  submit  the  following : 
Assumptions 

Miles  service  per  belt 10,000 

Miles  service  per  month  per  car 5,000 

Length,  width  and  ply  of  belt . .  14  ft.  0  in.  by  4  in.  by  5-ply 

Cost  per  foot  of  belt $0.4725 

Type  of  belt   fastener Crescent 

Cost   of    fasteners   per   belt $0,155 

Axle  pulley  bushing  life,  cost 20  yrs.    $  4.95 

Axle  pulley  life,  cost 10  yrs.      18.00 

Armature   pulley  life,   cost 3  yrs.      12.00 

Armature  pulley   times   turned,   cost   per   turning 

3    yrs 90 

Labor  to  cut  and  apply  belt,  time,  cost.. 20  min.  .28 

Difference   in  cost   of   suspension,   including  belt 

tension  device   75.00 

Cost  per  year  based  on  above  Assumptions. 

Operation 
6  14  ft.  0  in.  by  4  in.  by  5-ply  belt,  at  $0.4725 

per  ft $39.69 

6  sets  of  fasteners,  at -$0,155  per  belt 93 

6  by  20  minutes  for  application  belt,  at  $0.85 

per  hour    1.70 

Cost  of  one  turning  of  armature  pulley 90 


Depreciation 

Axle  pulley  bushing,  $0.05  by  $4.95 $0.25 

Axle  pulley,  $0.10  by  $18.00 1.80 

Armature  pulley,  $0.33  by  $12.00 4.00 


Interest 

Axle  pulley  bushing  at $  4.95 

Axle  pulley  at 18.00 

Armature  pulley  at 12.00 

Belt   at 2.84 

Fasteners    at 06 

Difference  in  cost  of  suspension 75.00 


$4322 


$6.05 


Interest  at  $0.06  on  $112.85. 


6.77 


Total    $56.04 
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Therefore,  as  an  economical  proposition,  considering  the   drive 

ie  direct  drive,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  used  in  making 

this  comparison,  should   he  capable  of  being  operated   at  a  total 

ration,  maintenance,  depreciation  and  interest, 

at  not  more  than  $56.00  per  year. 

There  arc,  however,  other  items  of  expense  due  to  the  use  of 
the  belt  drive    which    must  be  considered  in  making  a  true  com- 

Thcsc  items  are : 

charging  current  at  terminals   necessitated   by  car 
arriving  with  .arged  due  to  belt  slipping  or  being  lost. 

_'.     Depreciation  of  battery  due  to  sulphation  on  account  of  bat- 
ing discharged  and  remaining  for  a  greater  or  less  time  in 
ipping  or  being  lost. 
ation  of  battery    due    to    "reserve"    material    being 
formed  into  "active"  material  before  needed,  due  to  sloughing  off 


Fig.  8—50  Watt,  30-34- 

Volt.    S-19    Mazda 

B   Lamp 


Fig.    9— SO-Watt,    30-34-Volt, 
Mazda  B  Lamp 


G-30 


of  sulphatcd  active  material  and  "forming"  charge  resulting  from 
low  current  to  battery  caused  by  slipping  of  1 

4.     Loss  of  patronage  due  to  annoyance  to  passengers  caused 
by  the  "flickering"  or  failure  of  of  the 

belt  dri 

Objccti.  .ik   1,  2  and   3  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  generators 
desigiv  d  .sith  slipping 

The  points   that,   in   the   judgment  of  youi  should 

be  av<.  ing  a  positive  drive  for  axle  generators  are: 

'  ites  the  use  of  a  "special"  axle. 
■.  ilich  in  any  way  changes  a  "standard"  axle. 

wheel 
in  order  thai  the  equipment  may  be  applied. 

ll    spring   in   a  plane   other 

scrap- 
iterial  worn. 

r  maintainin 

mil  the  tui  ■ 

uld   lie 


5.  That  the  generators  should  be  so  mounted  as  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  accessibility. 

6.  That  means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  generator 
may  be  readily  "motored." 

The  committee  feels  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  type 
of  direct  or  positive  drive  which  does  not  include  features  that 
are  objectionable  to  the  extent  of  practically  prohibiting  its  gen- 


4-J-MAX 


Fig.  10— 50-Watt,  30-34-     Fig.  11— 75- Watt,  30-34-Volt,  PS-22 
Volt,  PS-20  Mazda  Mazda   C   Lamp 

C  Lamp 

eral  use,  nor  docs  any  drive  possess  all  of  the  points  that  we  con- 
sider necessary. 

The  committee  is,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages 
of  the  direct  drive  are  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  its  further 
development,  and  further  that  its  use  would  be  justifiable  even  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  the  belt  drive. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  direct  or 
positive  drive,  and  that  its  development  should  be  encouraged  by 
all  concerned. 

Specifications  for  Axle  Generators — 
1920  Report 

There  has  been  more  or  less  criticism  of  regulation  limits  as 
given  for  the  lamp  regulator  in  these  specifications  under  the 
heading  "6,  I  amp  Regulator  (i),  1  and  2." 

As  1  now  reads,  the  greater  the  load  on  the  regulator  the 
greater  the  permissible  drop  in  voltage. 

characteristics  of  the  battery,  the  terminal  voltage 

the  load   hum. 
Therefore,    we    have    incurred    a    double    drop    in    lamp   voltage, 

while  what  is  actuallj  desired  is  a  constant  lamp  voltage. 

ndition  is  im]  tainment  under  the  condi- 

thing  ti  et  a  limit  for  the  maximum  conditions  which 

will  >;;  •  drop  permissible  and  for  any  conditii 

than  the  maximum  the  drop  in  voltage  will  tl 

The  raph   6   i.    1 

should  rds  in  parentheses  being  tl 

tninate: 

I.     \\  ith  i'  d   with  the 

1 1 1   not 
lamp 

•  tph    6    i.    2 
n. •in  minimum  full  load 
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to  maximum  speed  in  not  more  than  live  minutes  and  again 
decreasing  to  its  original  value,  the  voltage  shall  be  main- 
tained at  ...  .  volts  plus  or  minus  one  volt  (at  any  current 
value  not  exceeding  ....  amperes)  at  any  current  value 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  connected  lamp  load." 

Train  Lighting  Lamps 

The  present  recommended  practice  shows  only  the  limiting 
dimensions  of  two  sizes  each  of  two  types  of  bulbs,  i.e.,  the  "G" 
bulb  in  the  18J-4  and  30  size  and  the  "S"  bulb  in  the  17  and  19  size. 

This  information  does  not  fully  descr-be  the  lamps,  and  fur- 
thermore the  type  "C"  lamp  has  now  been  developed  and  with  it  a 
new  style  of  bulb  has  been  introduced. 

The  committee  therefore  deems  it  avisable  to  present  a  full 
schedule  of  train  lighting  lamps  divided  into  two  portions,  a  stan- 
dard or  regular  schedule  and  a  special  or  intermediate  schedule. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  cost  of  manufacture,  as  well  as 
stocks  to  be  carried  by  the  railroads  and  the  lamp  manufacturers, 
it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  kinds  of  lamps  used  for 
train  lighting  purposes  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  meeting  the 
requirements  for  illumination  of  the  various  classes  of  passenger 
train  cars.  Table  I  covers  the  standard  or  regular  schedule  of 
tungsten  train  lighting  lamps  as  listed  by  the  lamp  manufacturers. 
Table  II  covers  the  special  or  intermediate  schedule  of  tungsten 
train  lighting  lamps  which  represent  lamps  that  are  available  but 
that  are  not  regularly  listed  by  the  lamp  manufacturers. 

TABLE  I. 

Standard  or  Regular   Schedule 
Size  in.  Type  and  Size      Vacuum   (B)   or 

Watts.  Voltages.  of  Bulb.  Gas  Filled  (C). 

10  30-34  S-17,  G-18^  B 

IS  30-34  S-17,  G-lSyi  B 

25  30-34  S-17,  G-lSyi  B 

50  30-34  S-19.  G-30  B 

50  30-34  PS-20  C 

75  30-34  PS-22  C 

TABLE  II. 
Special  or  Intermediate  Schedule 
Size  in  Type  and  Size     Vacuum   (B)   or 

Watts.  Voltaees.  of  Bulb.  Gas  Filled   (C). 

15  30-34  PS-16         C   (Diffusing  Bulb) 

20  30-34  S-17,  G-18^    B 

25  30-34  PS-16         C   (Diffusing  Bulb) 

50  30-34  PS-20         C   (White  Bulb) 

100  30-34  PS-25         C 

15  60-65  S-17,  G-185-S    B 

25  60-65  S-17,  G-18^     B 

50  60-65  S-19,  G-30         B 

75  60-65  PS-22        C 

100  60-65  PS-25         C 

The  committee  believes  that  the  following  sizes  will  meet  the 
general  requirements  of  train  lighting  service,  and  that  the  rail- 
roads should  confine  their  demands  to  these  as  far  as  possible. 


Type  and  Size 

Vacuum   (B)   ot 

Voltages. 

of  Bulb. 

Gas  Filled   (C) 

S-17 

B 

30-34 

S-17 

B 

PS-20 

C 

30-34 

PS-22 

C 

The  straight  side  or  "S"  type  bulb  is  recommended  in  place 
of  the  round  or  "G"  bulb  on  account  of  its  much  lower  cost.  The 
50-watt,  PS-20  tungsten  gas  filled  or  "C"  lamp  is  a  comparatively 
new  development,  but  is  recommended  in  place  of  the  vacuum 
lamp  in  that  it  provides  50  per  cent  more  illumination  without 
increase  in  current  consumption. 

The  accompanying  figures,  6  to  11,  inclusive,  show  the  dimen- 
sions and  shapes  of  the  different  styles  of  bulbs. 

The  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  that  portion  of  their  report  pertaining  to  the  direct 
or  positive  drive  on  which  a  report  was  ordered  be  accepted. 

2.  That  the  proposed  change  in  paragraphs  6  i.  1  and  2  of 
the  specification  for  axle  generators  be  referred  to  letter  ballot 
as  Recommended  Practice. 

3.  That  the  schedule  of  Train  Lighting  Lamps,  together  with 
the  limiting  dimensions  as  given,  be  referred  to  letter  ballot  as 
Recommended  Practice. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  R.  Sloan  (chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania; C.  H.  Quinn,  Norfolk  &  Western;  E.  W.  Jansen,  Illinois 
Central;  L.  S.  Billau,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  A.  J.  Farrelly,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern;  H.  A.  Currie,  New  York  Central,  and  E.  Wana- 
makcr,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Jansen :  Your  committee  in  writing  this  report  has 
described  all  the  various  drives  of  which  it  had  knowledge 
at  the  time  and  included,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report," a 
drawing  showing  each  drive.     The  drawings   submitted 


\\<rc  unfortunately  of  such  a  character  that  they  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  reproduction  by  photographic  process 
and  it  was,  therefore,  considered  advisable  to  omit  all  ex- 
cept those  drives  which  were  in  commercial  use.  We  have 
since  learned  of  two  other  drives,  one  by  D.  C.  Wilson  and 
one  by  G.  G.  Milne,  but  neither  of  these  has  been  devel- 
oped, so  far  as  we  know,  beyond  the  patent  stage.  We 
have  also  given  a  list  of  what  we  consider  to  lie  the  essen- 
tial features  that  such  a  drive  must  possess,  and  also  a  list 
of  the  features  we  consider  should  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  Gould  shaft  drives  in  service,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  report,  we  are  advised  that  the  one  on  the  C. 
&  N.  W.,  "has  not  been  opened  or  touched  since  March  15, 
1921,  and  has  been  performing  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner." 

The  record  of  the  one  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  since  Julv  14, 
1920,  is, 

Jan.  25,  1921 :  Regreased  gear  box  and  universal  shaft 
drive  joints. 

July  25,  1921 :  Regreased  gear  box  and  universal  shaft 
drive  joints. 

Feb.  23,  1922 :  Regreased  gear  box  and  universal  shaft 
drive  joints. 

Two  hours  labor  and  eight  pounds  of  grease  were  used 
each  time. 

The  equipment  has  been  inspected  subsequent  to  May  24, 
and  considerable  wear  was  found  between  the  main  axle 
and  the  intermediate  gear  teeth.  The  bevel  gear  showed 
practically  no  wear  and  was  in  good  condition.  The  wear 
on  the  main  gear  was  evidently  due  to  its  not  being  hard- 
ened as  was  the  bevel  gear. 

In  the  1918  report  your  committee  recommended  that  the 
axle  pulley  bushing,  if  one  is  used,  be  7.5  in.  in  diameter, 
and  not  less  than  8.5  in.  long.  Apparently  these  dimensions 
were  not  sufficient,  as  we  learned  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  various  types  and  sizes  of  the  bushings  called 
for,  the  variation  between  them  being  slight.  This  condi- 
tion tends  to  increase  the  cost,  and  prevents  the  manufac- 
turer from  manufacturing  for  stock. 

Considerable  interest  is  now  being  manifested  in  the 
so-called  wide  face  pulley,  the  advocates  of  the  same 
claiming  that  its  use  conduces,  especially  with  body-hung 
generators,  to  increase  the  mileage  obtained  from  the  belt. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  committee  investigate 
these  two  subjects  as  part  of  their  next  year's  work  and  the 
committee  would  so  recommend. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that 
all  roads,  where  they  can,  should  make  use  of  straight- 
side  lamps ;  they  cost  considerably  less  than  round  lamps. 
At  present  the  tendency  is  to  get  the  generators  off  the 
truck  and  on  the  car  body.  Members  of  this  committee 
developed  first  a  heavy  cast  pulley  that  occupied  the  entire 
axle  length.  They  have  changed  that  and  are  getting  out 
a  pressed  steel  pulley  IS  in.  in  diameter  and  are  mounting 
(he  generators  so  that  the  generator  pulley  is  on  the  center 
line  of  the  car.  I  think  all  railroads  should  come  to  that, 
because  it  will  result  in  reducing  belt  loss  practically  one- 
half.  A  test  was  made  on  a  23-deg.  curve,  224-ft.  radius, 
and  on  the  sharpest  point  of  the  curve  the  belt  had 
still  two  inches  to  go  before  it  struck  the  pulley.  The  belt 
at  all  points  rested  on  the  axle  pulley,  and  if  it  had  been 
a  straight-faced  axle  pulley  the  outer  edge  would  be  against 
the  flange  and  it  would  have  tended  to  go  over. 

The  truss  rod  was  offset  so  as  to  get  the  pulley  on  the 
center  line  of  the  car.  A  sort  of  S-form  that  was  at  least 
lyi  in.  in  diameter  and  about  6  in.  wide  was  used  to  take 
up  the  strain,  and  as  it  was  believed  that  it  would  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  brakes,  the  brake  beam  was  also 
offset. 

The  present  cost  of  car  lighting  can  be  cut  down  by 
taking  care  of  body-hung  generators  and  getting  a  proper 
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axle  pulley.     We  are  now    using  17-in.  and  20-in.  pul- 

but  I  believe  all  roads  could  go  to  IS1  j-in.  pulleys, 
arid  if  they  pet  their  clearance  for  the  brake  rigging 
and  can  pet  the  pulley  on  the  center  line  of  the  car  and 
it  will  preatlv  reduce  the  cost.  The  manufacturers  now 
want  you  to  pay  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  the 
necessary  dies. 

Chairman  Tollerton  :     Any  further  remarks  ^     If  not, 
the  motion  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  ch; 
recommended  submitted  to  letter  ballot  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Tatum:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
submitted  to  a  letter  ballot.  (The  motion  was  seconded, 
put  to  a  vote  and  carried. ) 

■:   motion   of  Mr.   Tatum  the  meeting  adjourned.) 


A  Brave  Attempt  to 

Rescue  Drowning  Man 

At  6  :30  o'clock  last  evening  a  thrilling  scene  occurred 
off  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier  in  full  view  of 
hundreds  of  convention  people.  A  man  who  later 
pave  his  name  as  F.  A.  Basford,  of  New  York  City,  at- 
tempted to  commit  suicide  by  drowning.  He  was  unob- 
served at  the  moment  by  hundreds  of  people.  He  mounted 
the  railing  and  jumped  headlong  into  the  ocean.  A  life 
boat  did  not  appear;  it  remained  fur  a  railroad  man  to 
prove  himself  every  inch  a  hero.  He  was  E.  S.  Smith. 
master  car  builder  of  the  Florida  East  Coast.  Mr.  Smith 
hastily  stripped  oft'  his  outer  clothing  and  shoes  and,  seiz- 
ing a  life  preserver,  dived  headlong  from  the  pier,  swim- 
ming splendidly  200  ft.  toward-  the  drowning  man.  He 
had  nearly  reached  him  when  a  life  guard  heat  appeared 
from  the  shore  and  rescind  the  would-be  suicide  and  took 
also  aboard  his  courageous  rescuer.  Mr.  Smith  deserves 
untold  praise  for  hi-  splendid  efforts,  which  would  have 
been  successful  in  almost  another  moment.  At  the  Atlan- 
tic City  Hospital  last  night  the  man  Basford  was  in  a 
precarious  condition. 

Basford  late  last  night  denied  that  he  had  attempted 
suicide.  He  said  he  was  ill.  became  dizzy  and  fell  off 
the  pier. 


Chairman,  W.  A.  Booth,  Canadian  Railway  Club,  Mon- 
treal; vice-chairman,  Bruce  V.  Crandall.  Western  Railway 
Club,  Chicago ;  secretary-treasurer,  Harry  D.  Yought, 
Xew  York  and  Central  Railroad  Clubs,  New  York. 

After  adjournment  the  secretaries  and  a  number  of  their 
superior  officers  had  a  delightful  round-table  luncheon  at 
the  Blenheim. 


Registration  Figures 

TOLLOWING    figures    show    the   registrations    for 
1922  and  1920.     They  show  complete  registrations 
up  to  four  o'clock  of  the  second  day  of  the  respec- 
tive conventions  : 

19J2  1920 

rs.    Mechanical,    A.    R.    A 478  490 

Purchases    and    stores     16  24 

Special     Guests     180  190 

Men      1.771  1,955 

Railroad     Ladies     337  344 

Supply    Ladies     384  490 

Totals  3.166  3.493 


Program  for  Today 

Division  V — Mechanical.  American  Railway  Associ- 
ation, is  holding  its  meetings  in  the  Greek  Temple 
on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Friday,  June  16,  1922 
9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Car  Construction. 
Couplers  and  Draft  Gears. 
Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment. 
Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment. 
Car  Wheels. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10 :30  a.  m. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall.  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 

3:30  p.  m. — Orchestral  Concert  with  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall.  Million  Dollar 

4:30  p.  m-   Tea  will  In-  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9:00  p.  m. — Informal  Dance,  Canadian  Night  with  Special  Fea- 
tures  Ball   Room,  Million  Dollar  Tier. 


Railway  Club  Secretaries  Meeting 

MEMBERS  or  Mil'.  Society  of  Railway  Club  Secretaries, 
which  has  don,-  so  much  l; 1  practical  work  for  the 
I  izations  it  represents,  were  in  annual  session 
reral  hours  yesterday  morning  at  the  Marlboi 
W.  E.  Cade.  Jr.,  of  the  New  England  Club,  who  has  been 
man    for   the  past   two  year-,  presided.      All   thl 
'ill.-  of  the  country  were  represented  either  by  their 

ii  by  proxy.    Daniel  M.  Brady,  founder  of  the 

Jso  in  attend 

blems  with  whi«  1  i  deal  From 

time  to  time  and  endeavor  i  the  advantage  of 

usual  a  subject  of  much  general  discus- 

\hich   mil-' 

1 1  ap- 

up  was 

•    hand.     It  bad  bei 

devel* 
Mid  mutual  helpfulness.      1 1 

;;i  the 
York 


Exhibit  Notes 

Tww  of  Charles  F.  Pierce  is  to  be  added  to  the 
'  representatives  of  the  Railway  Storage  Bat- 
tery i  ar  Company. 
The  Midvale  Steel  &  (  (rdnance  Company  has  added  to 
its  list  of  representatives  the  nami  E  Thack- 

r.iv.     The  name  of  Mr.  Aertsen  was  incorrectly  spelled 
in  Wednesi  It  is  Guilliam  Aertsen. 

The  Van  Porn  Coupler  Company  is  exhibiting  a  car- 
38  instead  of  an  automatic 
coupler  as  noted  in  Wednesd 


Rodger  Made  Vice- 
President  of  the  Safety 

J     ii   Rodger,  western  manager  of  thi  r  Hcat- 

i  ompany,  is  receiving  congratulation* 
i  Wednesd 
this  w  esidenl  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating 

He  will  continue  to  have  charge 
of  the  western  business  of  his  company,  maintaining  his 

lie   has   been    with    the   S.tli  tv 

Company  for  11   | 
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President  Salinas  of  Mexican 

Railways  at  the  Convention 

Leon  Salinas,  of  Mexico  City,  executive  president  of 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  and  F.  P.  de 
Hoyos,  general  agent  of  these  lines  at  New  York, 
have  been  attending  the  convention  and  looking  over  the 
exhibits. 

"I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  exhibit,"  said 
Mr.  Salinas  yesterday.  "Of  course,  our  railways  buy 
practically  all  their  equipment  and  supplies  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  multiplicity  of  things  we  are  interested  in 
that  can  he  seen  on  the  pier  is  remarkable. 

"The  railways  of  Mexico  have  largely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  destruction  done  during  the  revolutionary 
period,"  Mr.  Salinas  continued.  "We  now  have  about  50 
per  cent  more  locomotives  than  we  had  before  that  time 
and  practically  an  adequate  supply  of  freight  cars.  There 
is,  however,  much  of  our  equipment  which  is  still  in  need 
of  repair,  and  we  are  particularly  interested  in  getting  the 
machinery  necessary  to  be  used  in  making  repairs.  We 
have  ordered  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  will  order  more  as  we 
are  able.  During  the  revolutionary  period  there  naturally 
was  not  much  new  machinery  bought  and  the  old  machin- 
ery deteriorated,  which  of  course  accounts  for  our  present 
needs  in  this  respect.  Many  of  our  shops  also  still  require 
reconstruction  or  repairs. 

"Those  of  our  tracks  which  were  destroyed  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  tracks  generally  are  in  satis- 
factory condition.  We  have  had  to  get  the  money  for  re- 
construction and  improvements  entirely  from  earnings, 
and  of  course  this  has  made  our  progress  in  restoring  nor- 
mal conditions  slower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been." 


Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

Allen,  L  L..  M.   M.,   Gulf  Coast  Line.   Arlington. 

Baker,  G.  T..  G.  C.   Insp.,  Penn.,  Worthington. 

Bassett.  H.   M..  Genl   O.    E.,   N.   Y.   C.   Marlborough. 

Bawden.  Win.,  S.  M.   P.  Term.   R.  R.  Assn.,  Princess. 

Beaghen,   Thomas  Jr..    Mexican   Petroleum   Corp.,    Strand. 

Bennett.   R.   C„   S.    M.    P..   Penn.,   St.   Charles. 

Bentlev,   W.    F.,   Sp.   Insp.   Cars,   B.  &   O.,   Bouvier. 

Bibb.  Arthur.  Chf.  Car  Drafts.,  D.  &  H.,  Dennis. 

Bishop,  G.  C,  S.  M.   P.,   L.  I.,   Chelsea. 

Boyd,   II.   II..  Asst.   Eng.   Mech..   C.   P..   Dennis. 

Brandt.  C.  A.,  Chf.   Eng..  Superheater  Co.,  Marlborough. 

Breaker,   E.  R.,  Supt.   M.  P.   M.  of  Way,   S.  A.  U.   &  G,   1925   Pacific  Ave 

Brenaman.   H.   A..   Asst.   Wks.   Mgr.,   Penn.,   Loraine. 

Brenholtz,  Thos.   S.,    Drafts.,   A.   C.   R.   R.   Co. 

Brittain.  W.   M,  Chief  Acct.,    Penn..  Grammercv  Apt. 

Brong,  J.   E„  S.  S..  L.  V..  Monticello. 

Broughton,   M.   C,   Div.   Frt  Agt.,   Penn. 

Bucher,  G.  S..  Gen.  Car  Wks.  Penn.,  Breakers. 

Buechler,  Tohn  A.,  M.  M.,  D.  B.  C.  &  W.,  130  St.  James  Place. 

Buist,  C.  P.,  M.  M..  N.  O.  Public  Belt,  Traymore. 

Burton,  T.   L.,   A.    B.    Engr,    N.   Y.    C.   Marlborough. 

Butterworth,   I.  A.   Chf   Clk,   Southern,   Strand. 

Buzard,    E.   Y.,   Trav.    Insp.,    P.   &   R.,    Dennis. 

Canon.    I.    M  ,    Retired    Mgr.    Pullman    Co..    Kenderton. 

Carlton,  E.  T.,  C.  Insp.,  L.  I.,  Strand. 

Charlton.  G.  J.,  Gen.   For..,   D.   L  &  W.   Pennhurst 

Clancy,  T.    P.,   Genl.   Mgr.,    C.   N.   Y.   S.,    St.    Charles 

Clark.   F.    II..   Marlborough. 

Coffey,  J.    E.,   For.   Pass.    Equip!.,   C.   R.   R.   of  N.  J,   Lyric 

Craig,  Jas.   Gen.   S.    Insp.,   B.   &  M..   Chelsea. 

Crewe,   H.   P.,  M.  M„  A.   C.  &  Y„  Sterling. 

Cromwell,  O.  C.  Asst.  Chf.  M.  P  &  Equip.,  B  &  O,  Chalfonte 

Darden,  C.   M..   M .   E„  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Dennis. 

Davies,   Guy   H.,   Solicitor   Legal    Dept..    Penn.,   Traymore. 

I     J.,   Asst.    Engr.  of  M.   P..  Penn.,  Chalfonte. 
Deeter,  Harry  E,  Asst.  For.,  P.  &  R.,  Russel  House. 
Deiley,  J..   Asst.   Boiler  For  Insp.,  Cent.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,   Edison 
Delaney,  John,   S.   M.  P.,   Cum.  &  Penn. 

Dequire,    Geo.    N      Asst.    Mgr..    Dept.   of   Equip.,   U.   S.    R   .A,    Marlborough 
Dickert,  C.  L.,  M.  M..  C.  of  G.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Dietrick,  J   C.   F.   C.   Dept.,    Penn.,   Elwood. 
Dyer,  R.  H.,  Gen.  Car  Insp,  N.  &  W.,  Chelsea. 
Ebensperger.    C.    T..    Frt.    Agt.,   Penn.,    .1910   Winchester   Ave. 
Eklind.    C    E..   Chf.    Drafts..   A.   T.   &   S.   F.,  Ambassador. 
Fly.   E.,  M.  C.   II..  C.   I'..  Ambassador. 
Faris,    C.    H.,    Craig    Hall. 
Fans.    J.    RI      Supt.    M.    P.    &    Eng.    Dept.,    Youngstown    Steel    &   Tube    Co., 

Marlborough. 
Farr.   B  J.,   L.   M.   P.   &  C.   D„  G.  T.,  Marlborough. 
Faulkner.   J.    N.,   C.    C.   to   Genl...    Penn..   Travmore. 
Feehan.   B..  Asst.   For.,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  T..  Brady 
Ferry,    F     C      M.    M„    L.    H.    &   St.    L..    Shelburne. 
Fetner,  W.  H.,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  of  G.,  Haddon  Hall. 


Fisher.    D.    Wallace,    Asst.    M.    ]■:.,    I'.    &    R.,   Dennis. 

Fisher,  Geo.,  RL  C.  B.,  G.  T.,  Traymore. 

Fisher,  S.   W.,  Supr.  Car  Service,   Nat.   Rys.   of  Mexico,  Ambassador 

Flynn,   J.   J..   Asst.    G.    I'.,    N.    X.    &    Southern,   Traymore. 

Flynn,   W.    II..   s.    M.    p.,    M.    <  .,    Marlborough. 

Frank.    C.    W..   Gen'l  Dept.,    Penna.,    Mt    Carmel. 

Fritchey,   F.   W„   M.    M„   B.  &  O.,   Elberon. 

Fritts,   I.   C,   M.   C.    1!  .   I'.    I..   »   W„  Traymore. 

Galloway,  W.  S.,  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

Garcdon,    I!.    I..   Assl     Eng     rest,    I:    s\   0„  Arlington. 

Gardner.   Henry.    Spec.    Eng.    B.   &   O.,   Chalfonte. 

Gaston,  Jas.  H.,  Formerly  M.  M..  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Traymore. 

Geesey,  W.    R.,  Towman.    Penn.,    Shelburne. 

George.    W.    A.,    M.    M.,    lacksnnville    Term.,    Traymore. 

Goldsmith,    A.    C,    Gen.    For..    Penn.,    Arcadia. 

Goodwin,   E.   L.,   Oper.   Off.,   Pullman    Co.,    Arlington. 

Grant,   J.    E.,    Spec.    Agt..    Bur.    of    Expl.,    Traymore. 

Griffin,   F.   A.,  Gen'l.    Insp.    M.    P..   Erie.   Albermarle. 

Guyer,  Jas.   T.,  Ticket   Gateman.   L.   &   X. 

Hall,    James,    M.    C.    R..    S.    P.    Chalfonte. 

Hamilton,   A.   D.,    Ins  ,    Inter.    Comm.   Comm..    Elberon. 

Hammer,   C.    A.,    M.    M..   Olean.    Brad.    &   Sala.,   Arlington. 

Hamm,  W.  C,  M.  E.,  C.   V.,  Craig   Hall. 

Hardin,  F.  H..  Chf  Engr.,   N.   Y.   C,  Traymore. 

Hardy,  W.,  Genl.   For.,  Cent.   R.   R.  of  N.   T.,   Edison. 

Harris,    C.    M..    V.    P..    Hai:ersl,,wn    &    Frederick,   Travmore 

Harrold,    J.    W.,    Freight    Dept..    Penn. 

Hatch,   M.    C.   M..   M.   E.,   M.    K.    &   T.,   Strand. 

Haverstick.    P.    W„    Supr.    Track,   Penn..    South    Carolina   Ave.    Sta. 

Hawman,  Allen   M.,  Asst.   Ch.   Clk    S     M.    P  .    P.  &    R..   Sterling 

Henley,    R.    G.,    M.    M.,    N.    &    W..    Brighton. 

Henry,  W.  C.  A.,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Chelsea. 

Hill,  Frank  J,  Ch.   Elec.  Train  Light.,   M.   C,  Breakers. 

Holmes.    Harrv,    Freight    Agt..    Atlantic    City    R.    R. 

Hood,  J.   M.,   Supt..  A.   C.   Y„   Strand. 

Houston.  H.  A.,  Rv  Mech  Engr.  Westinghouse  Elec  Co.,  Traymore. 

Hunt.   R.  B..  M.   E..   F.   E.  C.   Sterling. 

Hunter,   H.   S.,   M.   M.,   P.  &  R.,    Bothwell. 

Huston,   F.   T.,    M    M,    Penn,    Breakers 

Irwin,  J.   E.,   M.   M..    Sand   Springs,   Princess. 

Jaynes,  R.  T.,   M..   M.   L.  &  H.   R.,   Chalfonte. 

Jennings,  Thomas,  S.  S.,  B.  &  M„  Chelsea. 

Tohnson.  W.   D..  Genl.   M.   M.     1!.   &  O..  Shelburne. 

Tones,  H.  W.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Loraine. 

Tones,,  W.   F.,   Genl.   Store.,  N.    Y.   C,   Chalfonte. 

Katte,  Elwin  B.,  Ch.  Eng.  Elec.  Tract.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough 

Reiser,  C  B.,  S.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Brighton. 

Kerns,  A.  U.,  Shop  Insp.,  Penn. 

Kiefer.   P.  W.,  Asst.   Eng.   Car  Dept.,  N.   Y.   C,  Penhurst. 

Kiesel,   W.    F.  Jr.,   M.    E.,   Penn.,   Chelsea. 

Kimmett,  M.  A.,  G.  F.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Strand. 

Kiney,  Wm.  A.,  For.  Boiler  Maker  M.   P.  &  R.  E.  Dept.,  P.  &R. 

Kinkead.    J.    M.,    Div.    Eng..    Penn. 

Kittle,   W.   M..   G.   F.   Car   Dept.,   Penn.,   Princess. 

Koebrick.  F.  W.,  For.   Pipe  Shop,  L.  I. 

Laporte,  V.,  Ch.  Loco  Insp.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  New  England. 

Lea,  C.   C,   Asst.   For.   C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,   Edison. 

Leard,  H.   S.,   Supv..    Pass.   Oper.,  S.   A.   L..   Dudley. 

Lewis,  Thomas,  Gen  Boiler  Insp.   L.  V.,  Princess. 

Link,  A.,  M.   M.,   M.  C,  Traymore 

Linton,  Harvev,  Asst.    M.   M.,   Penn. 

Lovejov,   Geo.  "R.,   M.   M.,    D.  T.,   Haddon  Hall. 

Martin.  Mr.  L..  Ch.  A.  R.  A.  Bureau,  B.  &  O.,  Alamac. 

McAlpine.  J.   D.,  Trav.  Act.,  N.   Y.   C,  Cheltenham  Revere. 

McClennan,    W.   J.,    Mgr.    Rolling    Stock    R.    Dept.,   A.    Hecker    Co.,    Haddon 

Hall. 
McCuaie.  D.   L,   S  M.   P..  G.  T..  Travmore. 
McCue.   Thomas   B.,   Asst.    For.,   P.   &   R.,    Stanley. 
McMullen,  John,  S.  C.  Dept.,  Erie,  Traymore. 
McMullen,    Tohn    Tr.,    Insp.,    Erie..    Traymore. 

McYaugh    A.   S.,   Maintainer  Tel.  &   Sie.,  Penn.,  3  S.  New  Hamphire  Ave. 
Mechling,   T.   E..  S.  M.   P.,   Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 
Middaueh.'W.    H.,    Div.    Car   For..   Erie,   Penhurst. 
Miller,    Tohn    B„    Asst.    For..    Atlantic    City    I-'v. 
Mitchell',    Tohn,    G.    F..    C.    R.    R.    of   N.    L,    Pennhurst. 
Monfee,  A.  L,  S.  M.  P.,  Birmingh-mi  Sou. 
Morse,   W..    L.,    Spec. Asst.    Eng.,    N.    Y.    C,    Marlborough. 
Moses.    E.    P..   Gen.    Tnsn..    X.    Y.    C.    Pennhurst 
Murray,    G.    E.,    E.    &    M.    Eng.,    G.    T.     Marlborough. 
Rivers,  Harry   E.,   RI.    M„    L.    V..   Traymore. 
Needman.   P.  J..   M.  &   E.   E..  G.   T„    Ambassador. 

Nolan,   T.   E.,   Asst.   Ch.    C.-  Insp.,   C.    R.    R.   of  N.   J.,   Y.    M.    C.   A. 
Northam,    B.    L.,    Dennis. 

.   Geo.   F.,    Sunt.,  Am.    Rv   Exp.   Co.,  Marlborough. 
O'Brien.    Peter.    Chelsea. 

Owen,   W.   J.,   Chf.    Int.    Insp..    Peoria   &   Pekin    Union.   DeYille. 
Owens,    A.    E„    Ch.    Eng.,    C.    U.    R.    of    X.    T, 

Paight,    T.   T..   Gen.    Ox'veld    Ir"=p..    N.    Y..   N.   H.    &   H.,   Travmore. 
Paine,  Donald  E..  Clk.  Trans.  Dept..  P.   &  R. 
Pardue.    W.    T..    RI    C,    R„    Seaboard    Air    Line,   Traymore 
Parker.    G.    E.,    RI.    F..    RI.    C.    Brighton. 
Perez,  Jose  Cento,  Shop  Supt.  Cuba  R.  R..  Monticello. 
Perkinson.  T.  F.,  RI.  RL,  B.  &  O..  Chalfonte. 
Perrine.  W.   RL,  RI.  RI,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.   L.  Alamac. 
Pilcher.  John  A.,  RI.  E.,  N.  &  W.,  Chalfonte. 
Poole.  P.  I.,  Dist.  RI.  P.  Insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Chalfonte. 
Porcher,   Samuel,   Gen.    P.    A.,   Penn. 
Pratt.   L.    S.,    M.    RI..    S.    P..    Shelbi'me 
Prendereast.   A.    D..   G.    RI.    Insp..   C.   of  G.,   Traymore. 
Price,   C.    P..    E.    S..    Cantdisn    National. 
Ouinn.   RI.   H..  G.  S.   C.   R.,  Erie,  Pennhurst. 
R;ce,  W.  L„  S.  S.,  P  &  R.,  Dennis. 
Riggs,    David.    Breakers. 
Riggs,   J.    R.,   RL   RL.    Penn..   Breakers. 
Ringberg,   E.   C.  Asst.   to   RL   E.   B.  &  A.,   Shelbourne. 
Ritz.  A.   L..  Asst.  C.   F.,  A.  C.  &  Y. 
Roberts.    John.    Supt.    RL    P.,    G.    T.,    Traymore. 
Rnmig,  T.  S.,  Asst.  M.   RL,  Penn. 
Scheifele.   Leon   H..   RIach.,   P.   &   R.,   Sterling. 
S.'hum.   H.   S„   G.   F..   Penn..   Loraine. 
Schuyler.    A.    J..    G.    C.    Tnsp.,   Virginian,    Strand. 
Srott,  W.   L.,   RI.    RL,   Penn.    Princess 

Sealy    Garrett  T.   L..  Asst.   Elect.   Engr..   P.   &  R..  Clarendon. 
Shnrkford,  Tas.  RL.  Chief  Drats..  D.  L.  &  W.,  Marlborough 
Shelby  C.  K..  RI.  RL,  Penn..  Chelsea. 

^cardi    E.    C,    Pres..    Uivon    T-nk    C,r    Co..    Traymore. 
Sindall.   G.    E.    RL.    Asst.    Gen.    For    Cleaning    House.    Penn 
Sisco,   G.   E.,   RI.    RL,    Penn.,    Breakers. 
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Among  the  visitors  at  the  convention  and  exhibit 
terday  Taylor,  president  of  the  American 

Railway  Ex]  any. 

John  Kruttschnitt,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  who  is  attending  the  conventions,  is 
of  the  three  sons  of  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

T.  D.  Kingsley,  sales  manager  of  S.  1 
Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.,  will  spend  the  entire  week  attending  the 
conventions.     Mr.  Kingsley  has  succeeded  E.  M.  Saver- 
cool,  who  is  now  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  district. 

J.  P.  Michael,  master  mechanic.  Southern  Railway,  a 
member  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  since  1887 
is  here  from  Selmer,  Ala.,  maintaining  his  perfect  record 
of  attendance  in  all  these  years.  lie  has  been  with  the 
Southern  Railway  for  37  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharp's  sudden  departure  from 
the  convention  on  Thursday  afternoon  caused  real  re- 
gret on  the  part  of  their  many  friends  here.  They  left 
for  Chicago  where  they  were  called  by  the  serious  illness 
of  an  official  of  Mr.  Sharp's  Company. 

Col.  E.  M.  Hadley.  vice-president  of  the  Chicago-Cleve- 
land Car  Roofing  Company,  is  ai tending  the  convention 
this  year  for  the  hr-t   time  and  pronounces  it  a  grand 
ely  interested  in  the  ( 11 
ation  of  (  ommerce,  being  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Relations  Committee. 

J.    E.   Fairbanks,  general   secretary  of   the   Ami 
Railv.  and   Mr-.   Fairbanks,  expect 

attend  the  convention-,  but  V.   R.   Hawthorne,  secretary 

Mechanical  Division  has  received  a  telegram  from 

Mr.  Fairbanks  saying  that  I  of  pressure 

will  not  be  able  to  come. 

Haring,  1  i k <    Mr.  Gayetty,  i-  having  a  real 
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•ne    tall    hustling 
comn 
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liim  up  in  good  work. 
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F.  A.  Schaff,  vice-president  of  the  Superheater  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  convention  visitor-  who  recently  have 
returned  from  Europe.  He  went  over  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress  at  Rome;  and  after  the  ' 
ress  travelled  in  various  countries.  He  had  a  good  trip  in 
many  ways,  but  like  most  recent  American  visitors  to 
Europe  is  quite  satisfied  to  be  back  home. 

One  of  the  convention  visitors  for  many  years  who 
will  be  missed  this  year  i-  C.  Haynes  Williams.  Mr. 
William-  who  was  vice-president  of  go  Railway 

Equipment  Company,  died  some  month-  ago,  after  hav- 
ing brave''-  done  his  work  in  spiti  :-  ill  health 
for  a  long  time.  His  most  intimate  friend  for  years  was 
A.  Clark  Moore,  and  Mr.  Moore,  i-  also  his  success 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany. 

Superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment  J.  A. 

Rower,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines.  Houston.  Texas, 
and  mechanical  engineer  J.  S.  Xethcrwood,  of  the  same 
road,  are  attending  the  conventions.  Mr.  Power, 
coming  from  the  country  where  real  honest-to-goodne-s 
watermelons  grow,  refuse-  to  order  the  luscious  fruit  at  his 
hotel.  He  says  he  is  putting  in  readiness  for  the  water- 
melon crop  3.000  stock  cars  and  that  every  car  will  soon  be 
loaded  and  sent  on  its  way  to  the  northern  markets. 

The  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  likes 
nothing  better  than  a  good  joke  himself.  His  friends 
are  "kidding"  him  on  the  loss  of  an  overcoat  and  perfectly 
straw  hat  somewhere  between  Chicago  and  North 
Philadelphia.  The  overcoat  followed  him  to  Atlantic 
City,  but  up  to  last  nighl  the  straw  hat  had  not  returned. 
If  any  one  is  wearing  a  hat  that  doesn't  belong  to  him  and 
the  si/e  therein  is  seven,  he  will  confer  a  favor  on  S.  O.  D. 
by  leaving  it  at  The  Daily  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier.  No 
questions  will  be  asked. 

The  perfect  air  ventilation  in  the  ballroom  on  the  pier 
has  been  commented  on  by  many  this  year.  Just  before 
the  opening  of  the  convention  the  l'».  F.  Strutevant  Com- 
pany, Boston,  made  a  generous  offer  to  install  ventilating 
fans  above  the  balconies  on  both  -ides  of  the  ballroom. 
The  offer  said  the  company  would  be  pleased  to  furnish 
the  material  and  do  the  work  entirely  v  to  the 

R.  S.  M.  A.  or  the  pier  people.  Ten  large  fans,  five  on 
each  promptly  installed  and  are  now  doing  the 

work.      The    fuv  vanl    company    is 
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New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 


Bullseye  Dust  Guards 

Hair  fibre  dust  guards  which  are  said  to  be  supe- 
rior to  and  more  durable  than  the  old  type  of  wood 
guards  in  car  and  locomotive  truck  journal 
and  yet  which  can  be  furnished  at  approximately  the  same 
cost,  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Fibreboard  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  These  dust  guards,  to  which  the  name 
"Bullseye"  has  been  applied,  arc  furnished  in  three  styles  ; 
plain  composition  felt,  the  same  guard  waterproofed,  and 
one  with  the  hair  fibre  reinforced  on  both  sides  by  a  jute 
fibreboard.  The  last  type  is  recommended  for  railroads 
which  desire  a  rigid  and  long-wearing  dust  guard. 

These  guards  have  been  and  are  now  being  tested  out 
by  a  number  of  railroads.  They  are  said  to  be  giving 
satisfactory  service  and  are  being  shown  at  Atlantic  City 
by  Midgley  &  Borrowdale,  Chicago,  the  Western  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers. 


i i wiS 

revolvably  mounted  and  the  side-sway  action  is  taken  care 
of  through  the  angularity  of  the  connecting  rod  and  plung- 
er, while  the  inward  and  outward  movement  is  controlled 
by  coil  springs.  It  eliminates  annoying  noises  within  cars 
caused  by  the  pounding  and  hammering  of  face  plates 
and  huffing  mechanism  in  the  hoods,  or  grinding  and 
scraping  of  springs  on  the  carline.  This  is  possible  be- 
cause  the  blows  or  strains  on  the  device  are  received  angu- 
larly at  six  points.  There  is  no  grinding  because  each 
piston  receives  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  blow  from  the 
face  plate.  The  travel  of  the  piston  in  its  bushing  at  the 
carline  does  not  exceed  1  in.  to  l'/2  in.  when  the  face 
plate  is  fully  driven  back. 

This  device  has  been  tested  in  service  for  practically 
one  year,  and  is  said  to  have  stood  up  satisfactorily  under 
six  months  of  winter  service  and  six  months  in  which 
the  cars  were  switched  and  the  train  made  up  twice  a  day, 
without  any  of  the  parts  showing  appreciable  wear. 


Top  Vestibule  Buffing  Mechanism 

The  Morton  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
is  exhibiting  an  outside  buffing  mechanism  for  the 
top  of  vestibule  diaphragm  face  plates.  The  face 
plate  is  extended  the  proper  distance  from  the  carline  and 
a  bracket  is  bolted  to  it  as  its  center.  Two  connecting  rods 
extend  from  this  bracket  diagonally  back  to  two  plungers 
or  pistons  which  work  against    'j-in.  by  2^-in.  springs, 


Hand  Brake  Safety  Attachment 

A  simple    safety    attachment    for    hand    brakes    on 
freight  cars  is  being  shown  by  the  Inter-State  Safe- 
ty Appliance  Company,  Inc.,  Norristown,  Pa.     It 
consists  of  a  rachet  wheel  and  pawl  on  the  underside 
of  the  stepboard,  the  teeth  of  the  rachet  wheel  facing  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  those  on  the  regular  rachet 


Outside   Connected  Top  Diaphragm  Buffing  Mechanism 


7y2  in.  long,  which  are  held  in  brackets  bolted  to  the  car- 
line.  This  device  is  simple  and  is  applicable  to  all  cars, 
new  or  old,  used  in  passenger  train  service.  It  can  be 
readily  and  economically  installed,  as  all  parts  are  in  plain 
view  and  accessible.  This  also  simplifies  inspection  and 
replacements. 

The  mechanism  is  so  constructed  that  it  compensates 
for  the  action  of  the  face  plates  due  to  the  swinging,  sway- 
ing and  bouncing  of  the  cars  when  rounding  curves,  pass- 
ing over  rail  joints,  switches,  crossings,  etc.  For  the  up- 
and-down   motion   of   the  car,   the  buffing  mechanism   is 


wheel  above  the  step-board.  A  large  foot  pedal  on  the 
step  board  serves  to  hold  the  safety  pawl  out  of  contact 
with  the  wheel  and  compresses  a  spring. 

If,  while  setting  up  the  hand  brakes,  a  brake  chain  or 
other  connected  part  should  break,  the  handwheel  would 
start  to  turn  freely.  However,  the  instant  the  exertion 
of  power  on  the  pedal  is  released,  the  spring  forces  the 
safety  pawl  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  prevents  fur- 
ther rotation  of  the  hand  wheel.  As  the  brakeman  would 
naturally  cling  to  the  handwheel,  the  operation  of  this 
safety  device  would  save  him  from  falling. 
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Improved  Edison  Car  Lighting  Battery 

The  Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange. 
N.  J.,  is  exhibiting  its  high-wide  cell  for  car  lighting 
batteries,  which  is  now  being  introduced  to  the  rail- 
road field.  The  "HW"  type  of  cell  was  developed  as  the 
result  of  recommendatons  made  by  railroad  car  lighting 


Edison  "HW"  Cell  for  Car  Lighting  Service 

authorities  and  a  study  of  conditions  of  practical  operation 
which  a  battery  must  meet. 

The  cell  is  designed  with  increased  space  for  electrolyte. 
The  design  also  permits  better  circulation.  These  provi- 
sions lessen  the  possibility  of  high  concentration  of  the 
solution,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  operation  with  in- 
sufficient electrolyte. 


A  Forged  Steel  Coupler  Yoke 

Aoke  "I    the  vertical  type  is   one 
(if  the  innovations  at   ; 
■if- •  1    by    tin-    Forged    Steel    Yoke    Corpora- 
billet  under  high  pressure  in  a  powerful  hydraulii 
and  without  any  welding  >>r  hammering  operations, 
manufactui 

:     After  the  yoke  ha-  been  brought  t"  finished 
form,  neutralize  any  internal 

ilting  from  the  forging  operat 

insure  yokes  of  uni- 

i  inmate  tensile  strei 
limit.  60,000  lb 

|      |   '        | 

With  mat.  rial  of  th- 
an  ultimate  br< 

:  ow  in 

0,00  ■   astir  limit  about 


as  to  minimum  area  and  limiting  dimensions,  being 
strictly  interchangeable  with  standard  cast  steel  yokes. 
The  straps,  which  are  the  points  of  minimum  sectional 
area,  contain  11  sq.  in.  of  metal.  The  weight  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  cast  steel  yokes.  The  standard 
yoke  has  a  gear  opening  24;s  in.  long,  1  ut  can  he  made 
in  shorter  lengths  or  special  sections  for  repair  work. 

The  Forged  Steel  Yoke  Corporation  is  also  manufac- 
turing drop  forged  steel  draft  lugs.  These  are  lighter 
than  those  of  cast  steel  but  have  more  rivet  bearing  area 


gajH 

Coupler  Yoke  Formed  from  a  Solid  Steel  Billet 

and  are  designed  to  insure  properly  driven  rivets.  This 
ii  accomplished  by  a  conical  ring  around  each  rivet  hole 
which  is  forced  into  intimate  contact  with  the  web  of  the 
center  sill  when  the  lug  is  bolted  up  and  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  rivet  collaring  between  the  draft  lug  ami 
sill  while  being  driven. 


Roller  Bearing  Truck 

THERE    ARE   a   number   of    obvious    advantages    which 
would  be  obtained    from  the   use  of   a   satisfactory 
roller  hearing    for    freight  and   passenger  car    jour- 
nals, provided  there  was  full  assurance  of  high  durability. 

A  new  design  of  a  roller  bearing  is  being  shown  this  year 
by  the  Stafford  Roller  Bearing  Cat  Truck  Corporation, 


J  ,.1^%^ 
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Roller  Bearing  and  Thrust  Plates  Mounted  on  Axle 

Lawton,  Mich.,  and  will  natural!)  ention,    The 

rullei  id  are  mounted  in  a  double  squirrel 

i  5-in.  by  (>  in.  journal  there  are   ;"  rollers, 

two  set-,  of   18  each,   Va  in.  diameter  and  2\-  in.  long. 
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These  rollers  are  of  chrome  steel,  oil-treated.  Beyond 
the  roller  cage  toward  the  end  of  the  axle  is  a  roller  thrust 
hearing  which  is  held  between  two  bearing  plates.  The 
entire  assembly  is  secured  by  a  nut  on  the  end  of  the 
axle,  this  nut  being  secured  by  a  bar  lock  held  by  two 
screws.  These  parts  are  shown  clearly  in  one  of  the 
photographs.  Next  to  the  wheel  will  he  noticed  the  back 
cover,  oil  ring  and  dustproof  plate.     The  appearance  of 


Appearance  of  Arch  Bar  Truck  with  Stafford  Roller 
Bearing  Boxes 

the  sealed  enclosing  box  and  cover  will  be  noted  from  the 
photograph  of  the  complete  truck. 

A  Michigan  Central  flat  car  was  fitted  with  Stafford 
roller-bearing  trucks  in  December,  1920.  After  making 
3,731  miles  in  transfer  yard  and  logging  service,  the 
trucks  were  transferred  in  June,  1921,  to  a  gondola  car, 
which  made  990  miles  in  sand  and  gravel  service  that 
season.  In  January,  1922,  the  trucks  were  again  trans- 
ferred to  a  box  car — the  one  being  shown  at  Atlantic 
City — and  up  to  April  1  this  car  had  made  3,654  miles  in 
mixed  train  service.  The  total  distance  run  has  conse- 
quently been  8,375  miles.  During  the  period  these  bear- 
ings have  been  in  service  they  have  given  no  trouble  what- 
ever; no  hot  boxes  have  developed  and  no  repairs  have 
been  found  necessary  either  on  the  bearings  or  the  jour- 
nal boxes. 


Universal   Hand   Brake   Attachment 

The  ordinary  hand  brake  is  commonly  an  ineffective 
piece  of  mechanism,  in  that  it   fails  to  bring  the 
brake  shoes  into  contact  with  the,  wheel  with  the 
same  degree  of  force  as  does  the  air  brakes.     The  hand 


Position  in  Full  Release 

brake    attachment    furnished    by    the    Universal    Draft 
Gear  Attachment   Company,   Chicago,   was   designed   to 


obtain  an  effective  hand  brake  for  tank  and  high  capacity 
cars.  This  is  secured  by  inserting  a  properly  propor- 
tioned cam  lever  between  the  ordinary  brake  staff  and 
the  hand  brake  rod.    With  this  device  the  slack  is  quickly 


Position  When  Brakes  Are  Applied 

taken  up  and  rapidly  released  and  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pull  delivered  to  the 
brake  rod.  The  Universal  hand  brake  attachment  is 
arranged  for  attachment  on  the  end  of  the  hand  brake 
rod,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  simple,  easily 
attached  and  effective. 


Brake  Cylinder  Packing  Cup 

Until   quite  recently,   leather   has  been  used  ex- 
tensively  for  packings  in  air  brake  cylinders.     It 
has  however,  been  found  difficult  to  keep  cylinders 
absolutely  air-tight  over  extended  periods  with  packings 
made  of  even  the  best  grades  of  leather  and  treated  by 


WABCO  Brake  Cylinder  Packing  Cup 

the  best  possible  methods,  due  to  the  presence  of  dis- 
integrating elements  such  as  oil,  water,  rust,  heat,  and  dirt. 
Efforts  to  evolve  a  substitute  material  possessing  the  good 
qualities  of  leather  with  none  of  its  disadvantages  have 
culminated  in  the  development  of  the  WABCO  packing 
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cup  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

This  packing  consists  of  a  special  oil-proof  composi- 
tion in  combination  with  a  strong  open-mesh  cord  fabric. 

The  fabric  is  uniformly  distributed   throughoul    the  sec- 
of  the  cup.  each  thread  being  thoroughly  imbedded 
in    the   composition    an  ccurately    molded. 

The  composition  offers  remarkable  resistance  to  elements 
which  have  proven  more  or  less  destructive  to  other  forms 
of  packings.  It-  structure  is  compact  and  uniform;  air 
cannot  penetrate  it  either  when  the  packing  is  first  in- 
stalled or  after  long  hard  usage.  It  is  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  usual  lubricants  and  cleaning  agents,  will 
not  break  down  under  condition-  where  unusual  beat  pre- 
vails; ble,  and  able  to  resisl  wear  for 
long  periods. 

The  fabric,  around  and  through  which  the  composition 
is  molded,  serves  as  a  skeleton  framewo  body 

to    the    packing,    prevents    cracking   of    the   composition 
under    service    conditions,    add-    resiliency    and    in< 
the  tensile  strength.     The  finished  cup  i-  homogenous, 
tough,  sturdy  and  resilient.     It  does  not  become  flabby, 
but  is   SO   formed  ami   i  a-  to  maintain  an  air- 

tight contact  with  the  cylinder  wall   by  it-  own  body. 

WABO  •  packing  cup-  arc  not  strictly  new  but  ha 

shown  at  a  previous  convention:  wherever  they  have 
been  applied,  and  a  number  of  railroad-  are  already  using 
them  exclusively,  it  is  stated  that  substantial  savings  in 
brake  cylinder  maintenance  and  improved  air  brake  opera- 
tion have  been  noted. 


Record  of  a  Carnegie  Rolled  Steel  Wheel 

Tvrnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in 
addition  to  its  display  of  new  rolled  steel  - 
i-  showing  a  pair  of  wheels  which  were  installed  in 
September.  1912,  under  an  all-steel  passenger  coach  weigh- 
ing 149,200  lbs.  They  remained  in  service  until  finally  re- 
moved in  May,1921,  during  which  period  the  wheel-  were 
turned  four  times.  The  total  mileage  secured  was  581,139 
miles.     The  complete  record  of  service   follow-: 


body    bolster    is    registered    on    a    gage    by    mean-    of    an 
interposed  oil  cylinder  and  piston. 

The  re-ults  obtained  have,  of  course,  developed  nothing 
radically  new.  as  the  great  amount  of  friction  at  the  side 
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Side  Bearing  Testing  Machine 
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Machine   for   Determining   The    Frictional    Resistance  of 
Truck  Side  Bearings 

bearings    i-    known    to    the    railroad    world:    the    machine 

simpl)    confirms    the    judgment    of    railroad    officials    in 

ctionless  side  bearing,  thereby  saving  the  rails, 

wheel-,   power,  and  avoiding   costly   derailment-. 


Sliding   Door   Controller 

Oil  Mil  MW  devices  shown  b\  the  If  M.  Kd- 
w.nd-  Company,  Inc..  Syracuse,  X  Y.,  is  a  -tiding 
car  dour  controller.       flu-  no;  only  lock-  the  door  in 

a  closed  po-ition  but  automatically  holds  the  door  in  van- 
open    positions.      It    prevent-    the   door    from    sliding 

-but  during  emergency  brake  applications  or  for  an)  other 
of  the  various  causes  for  dooi  sliding  either  open  or  closed 
winch  frequentl)  causes  injur)  to  baggagemen  and  ex- 
messengers,  Ihe  door  can  be  kept  partially  open 
foi  ventilation  b)  u-e  of  tin-  device  and  still  be  held  in 
ii.ii  v  position  It  l-  operated  bv  a  handle,  ami  a 
pull  in  either  direction  allows  it  to  be  easily  moved. 
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Certain  maintenance  of  way  operations  have  been  conducted 
by  using  the  main  track  since  the  earliest  days.     To  adopt 

other  methods  would  add  so  greatly  to 

The  Economy  of     the  cost  as  to  be  prohibitive.    However, 

Modern  Work        with  the  growth  of  traffic  the  interfer- 

Equipment  ence  of  work  equipment  with  revenue 

trains  has  increased  proportionately 
with  the  result  that  it  has  become  increasingly  important  to 
select  equipment  which  will  cause  the  least  interference  and 
result  in  the  minimum  delay  to  regular  revenue  trains.  This 
has  stimulated  the  development  of  the  ditcher,  the  pile 
driver,  the  dump  car,  the  spreader,  and  other  forms  of  con- 
duction equipment  until  today  much  of  it  differs  widely 
from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  This  not  only  increases  the 
value  and  the  range  of  applicability  of  this  equipment  for 
railway  service,  but  it  is  hastening  the  retirement  of  the 
older  types.  It  is  told  of  Andrew  Carnegie  that  an  employee 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  construction  of  a  steel  mill  re- 
marked to  him  on  the  completion  of  the  mill  that  if  he  had 
the  work  to  do  over  again  he  could  design  the  mill  in  a  way 
that  would  save  a  large  part  of  its  cost  annually.  "If  you 
can  do  that,''  Mr.  Carnegie  replied,  "we  will  begin  work 
on  a  new  plant  at  once  and  dismantle  the  one  just  com- 
pleted." Many  roads  can  apply  the  principle  implied  in  this 
incident  to  much  of  their  work  equipment  and  discard  the 
obsolete  and  inefficient  types  that  they  now  have  for  more 
modern  equipment  the  savings  from  which  over  the  old  will 
yield  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  If  this  theory  is 
good  business  for  a  steel  company  it  is  equally  good  for  a 
railroad. 


Three  collisions  described  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's report,  abstracted  in  this  issue  (Warner  Junction, 
Montrose  and  Welch ) ,  with  three  re- 
ported in  the  issue  of  June  10,  page 
1343,  and  a  fourth  on  page  1332,  make 
a  strong  dose  of  a  kind  of  medicine 
which  is  very  unpalatable,  but  which 
eded.    And  why  should  not  these  seven 


The  Lesson 

of 

Seven  Collisions 


evidently  is  still 
cases  be  studied  as  carefully  as  though  they  were  like  Porter 
or  South  Byron  or  Mount  Union?  We  have  grouped  these 
seven  together  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  lesson  that 
for  all  of  them  tin'  complete  block  system  is  the  rational 
remedy;  and  the  only  satisfactory  remedy.  The  government 
reports  have  set  forth  in  each  case  the  rules  that  have  been 
violated  and  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made,  and  the  rail- 
road superintendent  in  each  case  has,  no  doubt,  imposed 
suitable  punishments  (except  where  the  men  at  fault  have 
themselves  been  killed  by  the  collision).  But  this  is  the 
same  treatment  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years,  with 
only  partial  success;  while  all  the  time  the  other  lesson — 
what  might  be  called  the  master  lesson — seems  in  many  cases 
to  be  neglected,  or  is  acted  on  only  after  years  of  delay. 
"Complete  block  system"  is  a  term  which  ought  to  receive 
much  more  consideration  than  it  does.  Any  operating  officer 
who  will  re-read  these  seven  reports  will  be  reminded — what 
he  ought  already  to  know  pretty  well — that,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  felt 
in   a    false  reputation  for  using  the  block  system  when  in 


reality  it  is  not  used.  Some  railroad  officers  seem  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  (in  this  matter)  exclusively  on  two 
points:  (1)  the  automatic  block  signals  that  they  have  and 
(2)  the  automatics  that  they  intend  to  have.  But' a  collision 
on  a  line  for  which  automatics  cannot  be  provided  for  five 
years  yet,  shows  this  attitude  to  be  extremely  short-sighted. 
This  side-stepping  of  the  question,  with  the  widespread 
employment  of  a  mixture  of  old-style  time-table  rules  and 
the  space  interval,  and  falsely  calling  the  arrangement  the 
block  system,  indicate  two  very  weak  spots  in  our  mental 
roadbed. 


The  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  its  recent  opinion  awarding 
reductions  in  the  wages  of  shop  employees,  did  not  authorize 
reduction  of  the  compensation  of  super- 
lhe  Pay  visory  officers.    This  was  in  accordance 

of   Supervisory     with  justice  and  sound  policy.    As  the 
Officers  Railway   Age    repeatedly   has    pointed 

out,  most  supervisory  officers  were  not 
paid  enough,  absolutely  or  in  comparison  with  what  the  em- 
ployees working  under  their  direction  were  paid,  before  gov- 
ernment control  was  adopted,  and  have  not  since  then  been 
given  advances  in  pay  which  put  their  compensation  relatively 
where  it  should  be.  The  course  of  the  board  in  leaving  their 
compensation  untouched,  while  reducing  that  of  the  em- 
ployees, largely  remedies  an  unfair  and  unhealthy  situation. 
The  supervisor}-  officer  cannot  command  needed  respect  from 
employees  who  know  they  are  receiving  as  much  or  more 
pay  as  he  is.  Furthermore,  when  supervisory  officers  are 
paid  relatively  low,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  the  best  avail- 
able men  to  accept  and  retain  these  positions.  These  things 
militate  against  securing  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency. 
The  higher  railway  officers  should,  in  future  as  in  the  past, 
be  chiefly  men  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  supervisory 
officers,  and  in  compensation  and  all  other  respects  super- 
visor)- positions  should  be  made  such  as  to  attract  capable 
men,  and  especially  able,  energetic  and  ambitious  voung  men 
to  them. 


For   the  last   20  years  or   more  American   railway   bridges 
have   been   designed   for  live  load   stresses   imposed   by  the 
T       ,       „  so-called  Cooper  loadings,  a  series  of 

is   me   cooper     hypothetical    trains    consisting   of   two 
Loading  consolidation    locomotives   followed   by 

Obsolescent?  a  uniform  load.  The  particular  ad- 
vantage of  this  series  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  loading  effect  produced  by  any  particular  train  of 
this  series  is  exact  in  proportion  to  its  index  number,  that 
is,  an  "E  50"  is  five-sixths  as  heavy  as  an  "E  60."  The 
system  has  proved  very  convenient  and  has  come  into  al- 
most universal  use  for  design,  and  also  for  the  classification 
of  old  structures,  and  with  its  continued  use,  operating  offi- 
cers also  are  beginning  to  have  some  conception  of  the  Cooper 
classification  as  applied  to  the  old  bridges.  As  the  weights  of 
actual  locomotives  and  train  loads  have  increased,  bridge 
designers  have  gradually  pushed  up  the  Cooper  classification 
used  in  designs  so  that,  whereas,  "E  40"  was  the  one  most 
commonly  used   in   earlier  days,  the  "E  60"   and   "E   70" 
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are  now  the  usual  live  load  loading  called  for  by  the 

'ration,  but  in  spite  of  the   increase   in  propor- 

ted  it  is  found  that  the  heavier  load 

nger  constitutes  an  accurate  equivalent  of  the  actual 
of  today.  A  chief  difficult}  is  that  the  modern 
locomotive  is  much  longer  than  the  consolidation  of  the  early 
nineties  and  that  the  weights  of  the  locomotives  of  today  are 
heavier  in  proportion  to  the  train  load  than  is  the  case  with 
the  Cooper  loadings.  In  other  words  actual  loadings  of 
today  that  are  equivalent  to  on  ding  for  one  span 

length  may  approximate  an  entirely  different   Cooper  load- 

•■  span  1-  ngth.      Tin-  situation  has 
rather  frequent  proposals   for  new  standard   bridge 
loadings  to  supersede  the  Cooper  series  hut  these  suggestions 
have  n  „a  favor  because  of  a  reluctance  to  give  up 

what  has  become  a  thoroughly  established  standard.     Hi 
ever,  r  t  is   now  given  renewed   interesl 

the  appearance  in  the  Proceedings  of    the  American  S 
of  Civil  Engineers  for  May  of  a  paper  by  D.  B.  Steinman 
in    which   he   proposes   a    new   design   loading  based 
painstaking  stud)  the  heaviest  locomotives  now 

used  in  this  country.     The  proposed  loading  has  much  to 

mend   it.   particularlv   as  applii  m.     It  more 

nearly  represents  the  future  developments  in  train  loading 
to  be  expected  in  this  country  and.  therefore,  insures  a  more 
uniform  des  ridges.     In  view  of  the  present  un 

use  of  the  Cooper  loading  it  may  well  be  continued  for  the 
cation  of  old  structures  in  spite  of  some  of  the  short- 
comm]  ,  out  by  Mr.   Steinman.  but  there  is  clearly 

!  for  the  application  of  si  mething  ether  than  the  short 
consolidate  n  locomotives  of  th  "es  when  it  comes 

,,,  th  I  the  parts  of  a  new  bridge. 


nee  that  the  revenue  provisions  of  the  transportation 

act    which  have  been  under  continuou-  attack   in  and  out  of 

C  ngress  ever  since  the  law  was  passed 

Rate  Law  early  in  1920,  will  not  be  repealed  or 

Amendments        amended  at  this  session  of  Congi 

Postponed  Siven  in  ,lu'  decisi011  "f  tlu'  "     3 

mittee  on   interstate  and   foreign  corn- 
further  hearing-  on  tin    M 
ills  until  the  December  sessi  n     rhi   : 

which  held  protracted  hearings 

00    1 1, ,  I      pper   and    Nicholson    bills,    has    taken    no 

action  upon  them  and  it  is  understood  to  have  agreed   inl.tr 

mally    that    it    will    not.    although    Senator    I.a    Follette    has 

threatened  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 

:,   ,,f   the  bills   in   order  to  take   them   up   on   the 

•   the  Senate.     In   the  present   State  of  legislation   there 

threat,  even   if  I.a   Follette  were 

not  n 

■Mm  that  the  experience  ol  th 
which  prom  more  nearly   normal   th 

■  1  to  that  of  the  war  of 

m  Mir.  1920,  in  affording  a  thorough 

i  the  law  which  has  received  so  much  <>f  both  praise 

l   which   has  nerallj    misunder- 

>  ■   ■  me  .  ritii  ism  »f  the  provision  in  the 

iwn   that 
Of   it    and    that    bu 

redui  tion.    The  kind  ol 
of  the  professional 
who  have 

I 


to  make  rates  without  a  too  careful  regard   for  their  effect 

on   interstate   commerce,   and   they   have   thus    far    failed  to 

convince   the  committees   that   the  difficulties   of   which   they 

in   cannot   be   remedied   by   cooperation   between   the 

i ml  tin-  federal  commission. 


The  Careful  Crossing  Campaign  is  the  most  prominent  item 

of   railroad    news    in    the    daily    press    at    the    present    time: 

prominent  by  reason  of  the  great  num- 

Cross  her  of  articles,  long  and  short,  poetic. 

Crossings  prosaic    and    otherwise,    appearing    all 

Cautiously  over  tnc  country.    These  are  literally 

too  numerous  to  mention.  From  the 
railroad  standpoint  the  principal  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the 
A.  R.  A.  Committee  evidently  has  thus  far  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  its  activities  looking  to  uniformity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  all  railroads.  These  various  newspaper  articles 
help  one  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The 
Northern  Pacific,  for  instance,  has  10,000  crossings  to  look 
after.  The  Pennsylvania  has  distributed  140,000  p 
and  will  use  a  million  stickers  on  letters  By  getting  all 
of  employees  interested  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
some  variety,  <  In  the  Charleston  division  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  the  employees  fixed  up  an  automobile  truck 
make  believe  passenger  locomotive,  and  made  a  hit  in  the 
Memorial  Day  parade  on  May  30,  at  Weston.  \Y.  Ya.  The 
safety  motto  of  that  division  is  "hunk  ABOUT  IT."  Super- 
intendent W.  Trapnell  opened  the  campaign  at  Weston  by 
an  address  in  the  Methodist  Church  on  Sunday  evening. 
Committeemen  will  be  cheered  by  the  fact,  emphasized  in  the 
circular  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania,  that  warnings  given  to 
automobile  drivers  at  crossings  and  sent  to  them  in  writing 

il  have  already  had  "a  marked  effect"  in  limiting  the 
list  of  fatalities  at  I  In  the  other  hand,  the  Monday 

morning  n."  otinue  to  feature  crossing  hor; 

the  front  page  in  a  way  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  readers — 
if  tin-  readers  can  be  made  to  t" i  \  their  minds  on   tin 
which  the  fad-  convev. 


ion    agent    recently    undertook    to   examine    the    crates 
oglit  to  him   for   forwarding  during  one  month. 
In   one   shipment  of   To   hove-   oi  win- 
Avoid  ,i,iw  glass  he  found    15   panes  broken 
Damage  anil   in   another  of  17  boxes  he  found 
Claims  :1  panes  broken;   in  fact,  of  all  the 
glass  offend  for  shipment  during  that 
month    only    five   contained    no   broken    pane-.      Bv    th 
ditional  labor  he  saved  his  company  a  considerable  amount 
of  money,  for  if  the  shipments  had  gone  through  as  usual 

Without     investigation    the    carrier    in    question    would    have 

alled  upon  to  paj  for  a  lar^c  amount  of  damage  which 

it  did  not  cause.      I  in-  i-  a  problem  which  is  especially 

Serious  on  line-  remote  from  glass  manufacturer-,  where 
such  products  are  forwarded  from  distributing  [wiints  for 
the  most  part  without  examination.  For  the  year  ending 
1 1        ber   ;l .   1921,  the  sum 

bv  the  railroad-  of  the  United   States   for  claim  payments  on 

glassware  and  cracker}      Perhaps,  as  this  ca<e  indi- 

i   number  of  carriers  contributed   to  this  amount   who 

iny  damage  done,  and  likewise  it  i-  more 

than  likel)  there  were  toad-  which  escaped  paving  for  danv 

vhich  they  actually  caused.      There  is  a  -till   further 

tli.it  at  least  part  of  the  blame  i-  .hi 

it   handling  on  the  part  ol 

nies'  employ  N        Mule--,  we  know  that  gl 

nd   that    largi    panes   ol 

It  would,  v  m  advisable  for 
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ig  agents  to  examine  shipments  of  glass  and  similar 
commodities  in  order  to  insure  that  the  responsible  party 
should  bear  the  expense  of  this  damage.  If  such  methods 
are  adopted  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  number  of  roads 
will  find  their  claim  payments  materially  reduced  as  in  the 
case  of  the  carrier  mentioned  above  which,  through  the 
efforts  of  its  vigilant  station  agent,  has  now  decided  to 
investigate  all  glass  shipments  received  at  its  distributing 
points. 


Great  Reduction  of  Railway  Expenses 

PERHAPS  THE  must  significant  thing  which  has  occurred 
since  the  railways  were  returned  to  private  operation  has 
been  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees.  The  labor 
policy  which  has  been  followed  has,  of  course,  been  widely 
different  from  that  under  government  control.  There  was 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  under  gov- 
ernment control.  This  was  the  chief,  although,  of  course,  by 
no  means  the  only,  cause  of  the  large  increase  in  operating 
expenses  which  took  place. 

The  Railroad  Administration's  labor  policy  has  been  vig- 
orously attacked  and  stoutly  defended.  We  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  the  question  of  government  ownership.  Smith  W. 
Brookhart,  a  very  radical  advocate  of  government  ownership, 
has  just  been  nominated  for  the  United  States  Senate  by  the 
Republicans  of  Iowa.  This  is  a  portent  which  shows  that 
facts  illustrating  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  of 
government  and  private  operation  cannot  be  too  often  pre- 
sented. No  other  facts  illustrate  it  more  forcibly  than  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  which  occurred 
under  government  operation  and  the  remarkable  decrease 
ivhich  has  occurred  since  private  operation  was  resumed. 

When  the  government  seized  the  railways  in  December, 
1917,  they  had  1,703,748  men  on  their  payrolls.  It  operated 
them  until  the  end  of  February,  1920,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  first  three  months  of  1920  was 
1,993,524  and  the" total  payroll  was  $795,616,330.  One  year 
later,  in  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  the  number  of  employees 
had  been  reduced  to  1,691,471.  Although  meantime  an  aver- 
age increase  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  wages  had  been  granted, 
the  total  payroll  for  this  smaller  number  of  employees  was 
only  $757,325,356. 

Still  another  year  has  now  gone  by.  The  statistics  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  the  number  of 
employees  and  wages  paid  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922  are 
now  available.  They  show  that  in  this  period  the  average 
number  of  employees  was  1,555,737,  and  the  total  payroll 
$616,406,474.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
since  the  first  quarter  of  1920  is  437,787,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  payroll  over  $179,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
Slid, oofj, 000  a  month.  This  reduction  in  total  wages  paid 
was  secured  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hourly  rates  of  pay 
per  hour  and  per  day  of  the  employees  were  higher  than  in 
1920.  It  was  due  principally  to  reduction  of  the  number  of 
employees,  but  also  largely  to  the  adoption  of  various  meas- 
ures for  the  elimination  of  overtime  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  at  punitive  rates.  It  was  also  due  to  some  extent  to 
changes  made  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  the  rules  in 
the  national  agreements  which  two  years  ago  were  operating 
to  prevent  the  railways  from  getting  efficient  work  and  to 
force  them  to  pay  for  work  not  done  at  all. 

The  heavy  decline  of  traffic  in  1921  rendered  it  possible 
as  well  as  necessary  for  the  railways  to  make  a  large  part 
of  the  retrenchments  in  the  payroll  and  in  other  expenses 
which  have  been  effected.  Experience  makes  practically  cer- 
tain, however,  that  no  reductions  in  payroll  approaching 
these  would  have  been  made  under  government  control.  In 
the  early  part  of  1919,  under  government  control,  the  traffic 


da  lined  but  the  number  of  employees  continued  to  increase. 

The  heavy  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  has  in- 
flicted  severe  hardships  on  those  who  have  been  laid  off,  but 
the  labor  policy  which  their  own  leaders  got  adopted  under 
government  control  caused  the  payroll  to  be  inflated,  and  it 
was  inevitable  when  efficiency  was  restored  that  many  men 
would  be  discharged.  Furthermore,  the  insistence  of  the 
labor  leaders  upon  the  payment  in  a  period  of  profound 
depression  of  the  highest  wages  ever  known  forced  the  rail- 
ways drastically  to  curtail  maintenance  and  improvements, 
and  thus  threw  many  men  out  of  employment.  Being  forced 
to  pay  excessive  wages  to  those  they  had  to  keep  on  the  pay- 
roll, they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  number  kept  on  the 
payroll  as  much  as  was  physically  possible.  Many  of  the 
men  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  may  thank  for  their 
unemployment  labor  leaders  who  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  railways  to  pay  wages  so  high  that  they  could  not  pay 
them  to  a  normal  number  of  men  without  bankrupting  the 
railway  industry. 

The  reduction  which  has  been  made  in  the  payroll  is  re- 
flected in  a  striking  way  by  the  operating  expenses.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  1920  total  operating  expenses  were- 
$1,253,200,000,  or  about  $13,772,000  a  day.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1921  they  were  $1,227,000,000,  or  about 
$13,633,000  a  day.  In  the  first  three  months  of  1922  they 
were  $1,023,000,000,  or  about  $11,366,000  a  day,  a  reduc- 
tion compared  with  the  first  three  months  of  1920  of  over 
$2,400,000  a  day. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  operation  under  private  manage- 
ment. The  advocate  of  government  ownership  is  likely°to 
say,  however,  that  this  increase  in  efficiency  has  merely  bene- 
fited the  railways  at  the  expense  of  their  employees  and  to 
denounce  the  results  gained  under  the  Transportation  Act 
as  of  no  benefit  to  the  public.  Let  us  see.  The  total  amount 
paid  by  the  public  for  railway  transportation  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1920,  including  the  deficit  incurred  as  a  result  of 
government  operation,  was  $1,497,600,000,  or  $16,440,000 
a  day. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1922  the  total  amount 
paid  by  the  public  for  railway  transportation  was  $1,271,- 
500,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  only  $14,100,000  a  day.  In  other 
words,  the  reduction  in  operating  expenses  effected  between 
the  first  quarter  of  1920  and  the  first  quarter  of  1922  was 
about  $2,400,000  a  day,  and  the  reduction  in  what  the 
public  paid  for  railway  transportation  was  about  $2,340,000 
a  day.  Meantime  there  was  an  increase  of  over  $86,000  a 
day  in  the  taxes  the  public  collected  from  the  railways. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  public,  in  reductions  in  the  amount 
it  pays  for  transportation  and  in  increases  in  the  taxes  it 
collects  from  the  railways,  has  actually  got  benefits  exceed- 
ing all  the  reductions  in  wages  and  other  operating  expenses 
which  the  railways  have  made.  And  now  reductions  of  rates 
have  been  ordered  on  July  1  which  will  be  absolutely  out 
of  the  question  except  for  the  economies  which  have  been 
effected. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  any  intelligent  man  can  argue  that 
government  operation  is  more  efficient  than  private  operation, 
or  that  the  public  does  not  benefit  by  the  superior  efficiency 
of  private  operation.  But,  then,  men  do  not  have  to  be  in- 
telligent to  advocate  government  operation.  Mr.  Brookhart, 
who  has  recently  been  nominated  for  senator  from  Iowa[ 
estimated  in  testimony  before  a  Senate  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1917,  that  railway  operating  expenses 
would  be  reduced  over  $400,000,000  a  year  under  government 
control.  The  policy  he  advocated  was  adopted  and  operating 
expenses  increased  over  $1,000,000,000  the  first  year.  Mr 
Brookhart  apparently  knows  just  as  much  about  railway  mat- 
ters now  as  he  did  before  government  control  was  adopted. 
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A  Proposed  Revision  of  the 

Operating  Expenses  Classifications 
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.:       k  mmissh  m  has  requested 

the  of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'   \- 

m  in  the  matter  of  a  proposed  revision  of  the  various 
railway  accounting  classifications.     It  is  proposed  to  begin 
the  work  with  the  classification  of  operating  expenses  and 
■  n  has  prepared  a  plan  around  which  the  dis- 
.  will  commence.     The  subject  is  being  given  prompl 
m.     A  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  I.  <      C. 
Bureau  of  Account-  was  scheduled  to  begin  this  week.      Be- 
i  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  plan,  as  presented 
to  the  R    A.  O.  A         its  committee  on  disbursement  accounts, 
n  in  full  on  another  page,  as  well  as  a  brief  analysis 
ideas  by  which  the  work  will  he  guided. 
It  will  l>e  noted   from  the  plan  that  the  basic  element  in 
the   proposed   changes    i>    simplification.     There   is   first   of 
all  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  primary  accounts  from  197 
will    notice    in    particular   the    treatment   given 
iation.      Under  maintenance  of  equipment,  for  instance, 
the  one  primary  account,  "260,  Depreciation"  appears  where 
in  the  present  classifications  there  are  19  primary  accounts. 
Whereas   the    1(>    showed    depreciation    and    retirement-    sep- 
arately for  different  elates  of  equipment,   in  the  new  single 
th  -    are  all  lumped  together  in  a  single  figure. 
In  the  transportation   .mounts  the  outstanding   factor  is 
the  simplification  or  the  segregation  into  station,  yard  and 
service;  fuel,  it  is  noted,  i-  given  special  consideration. 
Another  interesting  development  in  the  proposed  classification 
is  die  creation  of  a  new  general  account,  "Casualties,"  in- 
cluding damage  to  property,  freight  loss  and  damage,  person- 
al injuries,  etc..  or.  in  general  term-,  loss  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty of  others  than  the  carrier. 

It  i.-  rather  evident  that  the  proposed  classification  is 
likely  to  he  the -subject  of  much  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
commisj  se   the   plan   can   hardly   he   said   to   follow 

out  the   idea-  expressed   by  Alexander  Wvlie,  director  of  the 

I   1     i     Bureau  of  Accounts,  in  his  letter  opening  the  matter, 

md   Mr.   Wvlie  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  said  that  the 
had   hardl)    expected   5UCh   a   drastic  reduction   in 
the  number  of  account.-. 

Railway  .Ice  does  not  believe  that  the  desired  result  in 

further   refinement   and    sub-division.       \ 

matter  of  fa.  t.  it  i-  only  COO  evident  that  the  pre-ent  classifi- 

fined  a-  they  are  and  that  there  1-  -11.  h    1 

if  detail-  that    it   i<  very  difficult   to  u-e  the  figure-  to 

II11-    has    hem    evidenced    in    the    rate 

r.    tin-   Rail'  where 

IS    found    that    in    -pile    of    all    the    pre-ent    details    the 

•        1  sired  were  not  easily  to  be  ascertained. 

I)n  th.'  other  hand,  the  l<  I        1-  not  unduly  im 

iat  the  F    \   0   A   disbursement  committee  has  offered 
[j         in  truth,  unable  r  th  those  who  believe  that 

present  progress,  nor  does  it 
that  with  it-  present  plan  the  l<     \ 
the  (nterstat 

'  lied. 

I  )f  that    -implilii  ation    and 

highh   desirable      VVt  have  alread)    spoken  of 

■it  and  the  inability  to  put  this 

V  ve,   however, 

med)    in   the 

■ 
•  ith  the  di  ■  ounts 

1 1         iation  in  rad- 
ii that  in  th 

up  all 


but  the  salvage  value  of  the  equipment.  However,  admit- 
ting that  fact,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  retirement 
account-  at  present  have  a  special  value  because  of  the  con- 
temporar}  bad-order  car  and  unserviceable  locomotive  per- 
Many  of  these  locomotives  and  car-  are  awaiting 
retirement-  instead  of  repairs.  They  will  be  retired  as  soon 
as  the  situation  can  permit  of  charges  to  retirement  account. 
It  might  further  appear  that  the  primary  accounts  will  have 
a  value  in  this  connection  that  will  be  largely  lost  if  the 
charge  is  made  to  an  all  inclusive  depreciation  account. 

The  proposed  general  "Casualties"  account,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  will  be  a  much  disputed  affair.  First  of  all,  the 
name  of  the  account  i-  a  poor  one.  It  seem-  to  have  a  refer- 
personal  injuries  alone;  the  war  is  not  well  far 
enough  behind  us  to  keep  it  from  having  that  connotation. 
Further,  the  contention  is  made  that  casualties  are  an  element 
which  must  be  expected  and  received  like  the  weather,  or.  in 
other  words,  that  such  items  "do  not  liave  a  direct  bearing 
on  transportation  expenses."  Ibis  is  a  question.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  do  and.  in  fact,  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this 
paper  has  noted  so  favorably  the  attention  which  has  been 
given  to  freight  loss  and  damage  campaigns.  The  argument, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  works  both  ways.  It  might  be  a  ques- 
tion a-  to  whether  the  freight  loss  .  nd  damage  people  will 
not  be  highly  honored  by  the  special  attention  given  their 
work  because  freight  loss  and  damage  will  make  up  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  casualties  account.  In  fact, 
at  rtr-t  we  thought  that  this  recognition  was  what  was  in- 
tended Ihi  accounting  officers,  however,  have  advised  us 
otherv 

A  great  dial  is  made  of  the  argument  that  any  chai  _ 
the  classification  should  reflect  the  new  position  which  is 
given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  die  Trans- 
portation Ait.  Tlu  classification  should  be  such  that  it  is 
of  greatest  value  to  the  carrier,  to  the  I.  C.  C.  and  to  the 
public.  As  the  resolution  passed  by  the  R.  A.  (  >.  A.  meeting 
itself  -aid.  "The  accounts  should  afford  a  prompt  and  ac- 
curate method  of  controlling  expenditure-  for  labor,  fuel 
and  material."  It  i>  difficult  to  see  how  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  accounts  and  the  questionable  innovation  of  a  new 

'  w  ill  -u. .  eed  in  securing  the 
result. 

The  proposed  new  classification  further  adds  nothing 
new  to  railway  accounting  procedure.  It  gets  nowhere  at 
all  in  that  important  matter  oi  enabling  a  Student  to  deter- 
mine, for  instance,  whether  the  road  is  properly  maintained 
or  not.  We  are  not  prepared  to  a-sume  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  put  it  in  the  operating  expense  classifications  but. 
nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  no  contribution 
whatever  a-  to  the  argument  about  contract  work,  contract 
-hop-,  etc.,  and  other  similar  matters  of  leading  importance 
under  |  ditions. 

These  criticisms,  we  feel,  are  possibly  a  bit  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  I'hev  prove,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
R  \  1  1  \  and  the  Bureau  of  Account-  have  no  simple 
ta-k  before  them.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  issue  will  he 
..in  on  some  Other  basis  than  that  of  -implication  or 
expansion.  The  problem  i-  not  to  be  solved 
manner  a-  that, 
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through  many 
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New  Haven   Builds  Freight  Yards   at   Providence 

New  Terminal  Forms  Important  Unit  in  Broad  Improvement 
Program  to  Effect  Operating  Economies 


THE  Xi.w  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  completing 
its  new  Northrup  Avenue  freight  terminal  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  to  meet  present  operating  requirements, 
has  taken  another  step  in  the  development  of  the  broad  yard 
and  terminal  improvement  plans  which  it  has  had  under  way 
for  several  years.  This  terminal  is  of  the  hump  type  with 
the  same  general  characteristics  of  design,  except  as  herein- 
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Permanent  Location  of  Main  Line  Tracks  at  Cemetery  Street 
Viaduct 

after  outlined,  as  the  Cedar  Hill  project  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  which  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Julv  30, 
1920. 

The  Northrup  Avenue  yard  will  have  a  capacity,  when 
entirely  completed,  for  receiving,  classifying  and  forwarding 
2,500  cars  per  day,  and  will  have  ample  facilities  for  the 
prompt  dispatching  of  carload  and  less-than-carload  freight 
I  as  for  the  efficient  handling  of  inbound  and  outbound 
It  is  one  of  three  projects  started  by  the  New  Haven 
previous  to  government  control,  to  improve  operating  and 
traffic  conditions  and  thus  secure  heavier  train  loading,  in- 
creased train  miles  with  a  decrease  in  switching  and  other 
terminal  expenses. 

New  Yard  Serves  a  Congested  Territory 

The  new  yard  is  located  partly  in  Providence  and  partly 
in  Pawtucket  in  the  center  of  freight  train,  transfer  and 
switching  movements  in  and  out  of  the  terminal  from  the 
numerous  directions  served.  Providence  is  the  center  of  a 
dense  manufacturing  section  of  New  England,  and  the  point 


of  convergence  of  a  large  number  of  branch  lines.  This 
section  is  served  almost  exclusively  by  the  New  Haven,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  it  contains  approximately  one  million 
population.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  yard,  traffic 
conditions  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  imperative  that 
the  delivery  of  cars  at  freight  houses  and  bulk  yards  be 
expedited,  train  delays  reduced  and  terminal  restrictions 
avoided.  The  congested  situation  then  existing  was  ag- 
gravated further  by  the  increased  per  diem  rates — there  being 
an  average  of  about  50,000  foreign  cars  on  the  New  Haven's 
line  daily — by  high  wages,  the  eight-hour  day,  time  and  one- 
half  for  overtime,  and  a  possible  shortage  of  labor. 

The  New  Haven  has  often  been  called  a  terminal  rail- 
road. The  outstanding  reason  for  this  expression  is  that  this 
road  delivers  to  destination  on  its  rails,  about  92  per  cent  of 
all  the  tonnage  received  at  its  gateways;  while  its  mileage 
is  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the  country,  it 
serves  almost  entirely  without  competition,  about  ZY\  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

Interchange  at  Harlem  River  and  Maybrook 

The  greater  part  of  this  interchange  freight  is  received  at 
the  Harlem  River  yards  at  New  York  City  via  car-float  and 
the  Hell  Gate  bridge  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Hell  Gate  bridge-  with  the  Long  Island,  and  car  float  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  Other 
freight  in  quantity  is  received  at  Maybrook,  N.  Y.,  moving 
east  across  the  Hudson  River  over  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge. 
Interchange  at  this  point  is  with  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England,  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  and  through 
the  connecting  link  of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  with  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  Central  of  New  Ter- 
se}-, the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Large  numbers  of  cars  are  also  interchanged  at  various 
junction  points  on  the  system  with  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
which  includes  that  from  the  New  York  Central,  and  with 
the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Formerly  this  freight  was  classified  almost  entirely  at 
Harlem  River  and  at  Maybrook  for  points  east,  the  classifi- 
cation being  limited,  however,  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities, 
to  groups  destined  for  intermediate  yards  located  at  numer- 
ous points  on  the  system  where  it  was  re-classified  for  further 
destination   or   yards.     There   was    little   opportunity   under 
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this  method  for  consolidation  of  freight  movement  into  solid 
trains  of  heavy  tonnage.    •  Harlem  River  for 

instance,  were  made  for  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Mid- 
S  iringfield,  Hartford.  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  Bridge- 
ad  other  points.    Similar  classifications  were  made  at 
,.k.     These  were   far   from   sufficient   for  the   Straight 
train  service  necessary  for  transportation  economy  and  quick 
dispatch  of  traffic    With  the  construction  of  the  Cedar  Hill 
and  Providence  yards,  these  classifications  at  Harlem  River 
and  Maybrook   were  largely  reduced,  and  traffic  was   tor- 
warded  more  rapidly.    Excluding  the  perishables  and  New 
York  City  proper  freight  for  Boston  which  moves  in  solid 
through  train-,  all  freight  destined  for  points  cast  or  north 
dar   Hill   is  now  grouped   into  one  classification  and 
forwarded  to  that  terminal.    Freight  at  Maybrook  is  handled 
in  like  manner.    As  a  result  switching  movements  at  Harlem 
River  and  Maybrook  have  been  reduced  45  or  55  per  cent. 
Likewise,    switching    movements   at   the   many   other   points 
named   have   been   greatly   reduced,   and   in   some   instances, 
notably   Midway,  a  former  transit  classification  yard,  they 
have  been  practically  eliminated. 

Thus  the  New  Haven  has,  in  a  way,  consolidated  itself 
into  one  main  and  one  sub-group:  Cedar  Hill  serving  with 
direct  classification,  the  greater  part  of  western  New  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  Providence,  serv- 
ing in  like  manner,  although  on  a  lesser  scale,  eastern  New 
England.  The  inauguration  of  these  terminal  improvements 
has"  brought  about  many  operating  as  well  as  other  economies. 
Hitherto  contemplated  extensions  to  existing  yards  are  no 
longer  necessary,  while  considerable  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  the  greatly  decreased  switching  movement,  the  heavier 
train  loadings,  the  increased  train  miles  and  the  lessened 
interference  to  passenger  movement,  the  latter  being  a  factor 
of  marked  importance  on  the  New  Haven.  Some  figures 
appearing  in  the  last  annual  report  reviewed  recently  in 
the  A'..  ire  indicative  of  the  progress  made  along 

this  line.  In  comparing  1915  with  1921,  the  report  showed 
that  although  the  ton-miles  had  increased  10.2  per  cent,  the 
increased  traffii  had  been  handled  with  a  reduction  under 
1915,  of  21. IS  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  and  22.9  per 
cent  in   freight   switching  miles. 

The  Northrup  Avenue  Terminal 
new   terminal    at   Providence,   as   constructed,    is    Sub- 
tly two  miles  long  and  about  one-sixth  of  a  mile  wide, 
ling  from  Woodlawn,  a  station  in  Pawtucki 

in  Providence.  'The  project  occupies 
about  180  acres,  and,  differing  from  Cedar  Hill,  involves 
an  arrangement  of  receiving  tracks  for  l  id  west- 

bound train-  in  the  upper,  of  Woodlawn  end,  with  a  single 
hump,  as  marly  every  train  contains  cars  for  all  directions 
and  routes;  a  lai  ition  cluster  and  eastbound  de 

parture  tracks,    Westbound  train-  are  dispatched  from  the 
rhe  hump,  located  approximately  mid- 
I,    is    provided    with    summer    and    winter 
gradients  for  the  classification  of  both  eastbound 'and  west- 
:    freight   by   gravity.    The   receiving  yard-  are   inter- 
•'    the    Summer    and    winter    humps    through    the 
iver.    There  is  a  similai 
.,   the  had-   from  the  hump  to  the  i 

1   thus  securing  a  maximum  flexibility  in  operation 

approai  lung  the  hump  reverses  to 

one  per  cent  for  '>°o  ft   t..  the  hump,  from  the  apex  of  the 

Dunij  nt  for  To  ft  .  di  scending 

from  this  point  o  grade  for  .;.s  ft.  thence 

.in-  per 
n    yard 
I    which  tin    gr.idi    contii 

the  yard      I 
the  hump  to  tin  .  nd  of  tin   yard  of  30  ft  . 
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established  with  the  view  of  running  cars  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  yard  at  speeds  slow  enough  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
trolled readily  at  all  points. 

Adjoining  the  hump  is  a  small  group  of  buildings  desig- 
nated for  certain  definite  purposes.  The  first  is  the  cur  riders' 
building,  containing  a  rest  room,  locker  room  and  toilet 
facilities,  with  a  speeder  tar  garage  in  the  lower  story.  This 
building  is  so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible  to  a  point 
where  tlu-  car  rider  should  climb  the  car  and  test  the  brakes 


East  and  Westbound   Main  Tracks  on  Temporary  Locations 
to  Permit  Yard  Construction 

before  it  has  reached  the  hump.  The  next  is  the  hump  con- 
ductor's office,  where  a  man  is  located  who  controls  the  car 
cutter  and  signals  for  the  movement  of  the  hump  engine. 
The  third  building  in  sequence  is  that  of  the  hump  master, 
located  directly  opposite  the  scales.  It  contains  the  weighing 
beam,  a  control  heating  plant,  and  also  serves  as  general 
headquarters.  The  fourth  building  is  the  hump  tower,  where 
one  man  controls  the  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  for  all 
the  switches  at  the  head  end  of  the  classification  yard. 

Two  speeder  tracks  have  been  installed,  one  for  each  unit 
of  the  main  classification  yard.  These  tracks  are  standard 
gage  and  extend  from  the  car  riders'  building  down  to  the 


free  running  engines  are  used  for  this  purpose,  and  an  aver- 
age round  trip  is  made  in  from  three  to  four  minutes. 

Traffic  Conditions  Necessitate  Provision 

for  Additional  Facilities 

Conditions  of  traffic  in  this  section  necessitate  much  re- 
classification, but  a-  additional  space  was  not  available  in 
the  main  layout  because  of  topographical  conditions,  for  the 
large  number  of  classification  tracks  that  would  have  been 
desirable  (50  to  60),  this  will  be  met  by  the  construction 
later  of  an  auxiliary  hump  and  classification  yard  located 
near  the  south  end  of  the  main  layout.  This  unit  will  have 
the  same  facilities  as  the  larger  units,  such  as  speeder  tracks, 
offices,  interlocking  tower,  controls,  etc.,  and  can  be  operated 
independently  or  by  temporary  transfer  of  the  forces  from 
the  main  unit,  as  may  be  desired. 

Other  general  features  of  the  terminal  include  the  provi- 
sion for  caboose  tracks,  the  arranging  for  tracks  in  the  classi- 
fication yard  to  take  cars  requiring  light  or  minor  repairs, 
where  such  cars  may  be  placed  adjacent  to  the  mill  build- 
ings fully  equipped  to  handle  this  class  of  work.  The  plan 
involves  the  provision  for  future  construction  of  three  30-ft. 
platforms,  1,000  ft.  long  for  handling  and  transferring  l.c.l. 
freight,  certain  tracks  being  set  off  in  the  classification  yard 
for  receipt  of  cars  of  this  nature.  Provision  also  has  been 
made  for  an  engine  terminal  adjacent  to  the  hump,  served 
by  engine  tracks  passing  under  the  hump,  other  tracks,  and 
the  main  line  by  means  of  subways,  thus  insuring  a  free 
movement  of  power  without  interference  to  or  suffering  a 
restriction  from  the  yard  movements.  A  further  development 
contemplates  the  construction  of  a  coach  yard  with  a  capacity 
for  about  250  passenger  cars. 

In  constructing  this  terminal  it  was  necessary  to  take  care 
of  two  streets  which  crossed  the  site.  Previous  to  this  work 
these  streets  had  been  carried  over  the  existing  tracks,  and 
this  procedure  was  followed  in  the  final  plan.  The  Cemetery 
Street  viaduct  which  passes  over  the  widest  portion  of  the 
yard  was  re-located  and  is  an  entirely  new  crossing.  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  through  the  fact  that  it  was  built  out  of 
an  old  bridge  and  consists  of  a  series  of  spans  on  concrete 
piers. 

The  original  location  of  the  main  line  tracks  was  some- 


Hump  Tower,  Hump  Master's   Building,   Hump  Conductor's  Building,  and   Car  Riders   Building 


throat  of  the  yard  where  they  are  carried  under  the  tracks 
in  concrete  tunnels  and  thence  down  through  the  yard  be- 
tween the  leads  of  each  unit.  This  construction  and  arrange- 
ment is  similar  to  that  employed  at  Cedar  Hill.  Thus  the 
maximum  number  of  tracks  which  a  car  rider  must  walk 
across  in  order  to  secure  conveyance  back  to  the  hump  is 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
tracks  in  each  half  of  the  unit.    Gasoline  motor  cars  with 


what  diagonally  through  the  center  of  the  tract  of  land. 
Thus  in  construction  it  was  necessary  to  confine  the  grading 
operations  to  the  side  of  the  main  line,  to  cut  over  the  east- 
bound  tracks  to  the  southeasterly  side  of  the  yard  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  permanent  tracks,  and  to  place  the  westbound 
tracks  on  temporary  locations  at  the  northwest  side  of  the 
yard  before  any  appreciable  area  was  available  for  the  lay- 
ing of  30  odd  classification  tracks.    Partial  re-arrangement 
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of  the  main  line  has  since  been  made,  the  eastbound 

having  been  moved  to  their  permanent  location  on  the  south 

•   the  yard   for  approximately  their  full  length.    The 

ind  tracks  have  been  placed  on  temporary  alignment 

to  the  north  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  yard.    With  the 

completion   of  the   project,   eas  d    passenger, 

and  eastbound   freight   tracks  will   be  located   permanently 

the  south  side  of  the  yard,  and  westbound  freight  tracks 

on  the  north  side  of  the  yard.     Thus   the   freight   terminal 

will   finally  he  befr  ight  main-. 

The  Northup  Avenue  terminal  was  designed  by  and  con- 
structed under  the  I  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Xew  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  Edward  Gagel, 
chief  engineer,  and  I.  I).  Waterman,  engineer  of  construction, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  data 
contained  in  this  article,  both  directly  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  paper  presented  by  .Mr.  Waterman  before  the 
Providence  Engineering  Society.  J.  B.  Trumbull,  assistant 
engineer,  was  in  charge  of  the  field  work. 


Hearings  on  Transportation 

Act  Amendments  Postponed 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Til  Committee  cm  interstate  and  foreign  com 

merce  decided  on  June  1  3  to  postpone  further  hearings 
on  the  Hoch  and  Sweet  Kills  providing  for  amendment 
of  the  rate-making  provisions  of  the  trail-,  t,  until 

the  I><  -ion  of  Congress. 

"There  has  been  a  growing  conviction  in  the  committee 
that  much  of  an  important  character  has  occum 
hearings  began  in  the  way  of  court  decisions  and  notably  in 
d  agreement  on  a  plan  of  co-operation  for  the 
future  which  has  Keen  reached  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
Commission  and  representatives  of  the  state  commis- 
sions," Representative  Winslow,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said. 

"A   copy  of  this   agreement   has   been   filed   with   our  com- 
ind  indicate-  quite  clearly  that  the   Inter-tat. 
Commission  and  the  representatives  of  the  stati 
missions  look  very  hopefully  to  the  plan  adopted  by  them  as 
furnishing  a  solution  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  troublesome 
ms  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  to  which  the 
•■  d  amendment-  to  the  transportation  act  in  large  part 
relate. 

"In    view    of    tin-,    thi     II   is      committee  on   inb 
and  foreign  commi  oncluded  it  besl  to  observe  the 


operation  of  the  plan  agreed  on  by  the  two  sets  of  commis- 
sions,  federal  and  state,  before  taking  action  on  the  proposed 
amendment-,  as  manifestly  experience  of  the  co-operation 
plan  agreed  on  will  furni-h  the  committee  with  much  val- 
uable light  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  amendments  to 
the  transportation  act. 

"The  committee  accordingly  determined  to  take  no  further 
action  until  the  December  session,  so  that  it  may  then  have 
before  it  information  not  now  available,  which  may  prove 
important,  if  not  controlling,  in  respect  to  the  action  which 
it   is  best  in  the  public  interest  for  our  committee  to  take." 

Hearings  on  the  railroad  hills  were  begun  before  the  com- 
mittee on  February  23.  Advocates  of  the  proposed  changes 
have  been  heard  as  well  as  a  few  witnesses  fi  r  the  railroads 
in  opposition.  Chairman  Winslow  said  that  there  were  many 
witnesses  for  the  trunk  line  railroads  and  the  short  line 
railroad-,  a-  well  a-  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

yet  to  he  heard. 

The  decision  to  postpone  the  hearings  makes  it  practically 
certain  that  there  will  he  no  changes  in  the  transportation 
a<  t  in  tin-  meantime.  The  Senate  interstate  commerce  com- 
mittee has  clone  nothing  on  the  Capper  and  Nicholson  bills, 
which  arc  similar  to  the  Hoch  and  Sweet  bills,  and  both  the 
and  the  House  have  important  bills  to  act  upon  before 
the]   can  adjourn  for  the  summer. 

The  mileage  book  bill  was  formally  reported  to  the  House 
on  June  1  i.  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  committee 
the  week   before. 

President  L.  F.  Loree  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  is  to 
before  the  Senate  committee  in  the  general  railroad 
investigation  on  June  19. 

It  appears  that  the  bill.  H.  R.  11,822,  to  amend  the 
transportation  act.  introduced  in  the  House  by  Represen- 
tative Newton  of  Minnesota,  as  mentioned  in  last  week's 
which  proposes  to  omit  from  the  act  the  provision 
for  a  definite  percentage  rate  of  return,  was  prepared  by 
R.  C.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  in  pursuance 
of  the  action  i'i  the  league  at  it-  meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  27.  The  bill  provides  that  the  com- 
mission  shall  give  consideration  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
read-  to  earn  a  fair  return  under  honest,  efficient  and 
nical  management,  and  it  also  amend-  the  provisions 
relating  to  -tate  rates  and  construction  of  new  lines  or 
extensions  wholly  within  one  state.  It  is  understood  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  pressing  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  but  to  have  it  introduced  SO  that  it  could  be  given 
Study  against  the  time  when  the  subject  may  lie  taken  up 
again. 
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Hope  for  Normal  Railroading  in   Central   Europe 

Free  Movement  of  Traffic  Over  International  Boundaries  Seen  as 
Result  of  Portorose  Conference 


By  Brice  Clagett 
Formerly  Assistant   to  the  Director  General,   U.S.R.A. 


Outside  (if  the  EXCHANGE  situation  probably  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  "normalcy''  in  Europe 
since  the  war  has  been  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
railroads.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  Central  Europe. 
There  the  disorganization  which  has  come  to  railroads 
throughout  the  world,  as  a  result  of  high  war  costs  and 
inefficiency,  has  been  intensified  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
formerly  thoroughly  synchronized  railroad  systems  of  the 
old  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Parts  of  that  old  empire  were 
given  by  the  treaties  of  peace  to  seven  so-called  "succession" 
states  and  with  the  ceded  territories  have  gone  parts  of  the 
railroad  systems.  The  results  have  been  disastrous  to  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  railroad  business.  Until  within  the 
last  few  months  no  definite  beginning  had  been  made  towards 
the  adoption  of  remedial  measures. 

The  greatest  step  forward  and  one  which  gives  the  richest 
promise  for  the  future,  has  come  as  the  result  of  the  initiative 
of  an  American,  Colonel  C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  American  army, 
who  for  many  months  served  as  the  American  unofficial 
delegate,  or  "observer,"  on  the  Austrian  section  of  the  Rep- 
arations Commission.  Colonel  Smith  realized  early  in  his 
work  the  need  for  bringing  harmony  out  of  the  chaos  in 
Central  Europe  and  proposed  that  the  states  which  had 
become  the  heirs  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  should  sit 
down  in  conference  and  settle  their  differences.  The  result 
was  the  Fortorose  Conference,  held  recently  in  Italy,  the 
results  of  which  may  now  be  assessed. 

New  States  Afraid  to  Let  Cars  Leave  Their  Borders 

This  conference  dealt  with  a  variety  of  questions  bearing 
upon  the  commercial  and  economic  relationship  between  the 
succession  states,  but  probably  the  greatest  question   facing 


it  was  the  railroad  situation.  The  railway  mess  resulting 
from  the  division  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  empire  is 
almost  inconceivable  to  Americans,  where  the  exchange  of 
cars  between  lines  has  been  long  regulated  and  where  the 
only  international  problems  have  to  do  with  the  minor  ques- 
tions affecting  Canada  and  Mexico.  This  was  true  likewise 
in  Central  Europe  before  the  war  but  had  altogether  changed 
after  the  peace. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  development  of  railway  com- 
munications the  idea  that  the  run  of  freight  cars  should  not 
be  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  various  railway  admin- 
istrations of  different  nations  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant foundations  of  business  management.  Before  the  war 
there  existed  in  Europe  agreements  for  the  interchange  of 
railway  cars.  After  the  war  there  was  an  irresistible  need 
for  modernizing  these  agreements  and,  as  a  result,  the  asso- 
ciation of  German  railway  administrations  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  other  countries  made  a  new  agreement 
known  as  the  "Government  of  Stresa,"  which  took  "effect  on 
January  1,  1922.  Under  this  agreement  a  modern  basis  was 
reached  for  the  circulation  of  freight  cars  between  the  lines 
of  the  railway  companies  to  which  they  belonged,  and  their 
free  movement  and  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put  was 
considerably  extended. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  succession  states  of  Austria 
and  Hungary,  however,  there  was  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
"Government  of  Stresa"  could  only  apply  to  those '  freight 
cars  which  belonged  to  a  state  and  were  its  unquestionable 
property.  There  was  no  recognized  ownership  to  most  of  the 
rolling  stock  formerly  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire.  The  division  of  this  rolling  stock  was  provided  for 
in  the  treaties  of  St.   Germain  and  Trianon  and  had  been 
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entrusted  to  Q  which  lias  been  at  work  ever  since. 

It  was  dear  that  the  division  of  200,000  freight  cars,  32,000 

jer,  baggage,  service  and  mail  cars,  and  12,000  loco- 

luire  a  long  time.    Up  to  the  present  the 

ownership  of  approximately   40,000   freight  cars  and  o,000 
locomotives  only  I  tied. 

Ownership  of  Cars  in  Doubt— Car  Hoarding  the  Result 

The  difficulty  in  Central  Europe  has  been  caused  by  the 

remaining  equipm*  nation  has  held  the  equipment 

actually  in  ''  might  be  kept  if  per- 

into  another  country.    This  fear  gave   i 
ear   hoarding   which   ended    in   an   almost  complete   stoppage 

ulation  between  national  boundaries.    In  many 
when    a    loaded    freight    train    arrived    at   one   boundary   the 
originating  country  would  not  permit  it  to  go  in  a  neighbor- 
;•  until  an  equivalent  amount  of  equipment  had  been 
delivered  at  the  boundary.    The  resulting  chaos  need  not  be 
ed. 
It    is    also   unnecessary    to    recite    the   very    earnest   efforts 
made  to  remedy  this  situation  prior  to  the  Portorose  Con- 
ference.    It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  none  of  them  were 
completely  successful. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  American,  Colonel  C.  B. 
Smith,  that  the  Portorose  Conference  settled  many  of  these 
outstanding  questions  and  placed  others  on  the  route  to  sel 
dement.  At  this  conference  a  series  of  special  agreements 
•  Irawn  up  which  are  to  affect  all  the  seven  countries 
concerned. 

The  New  Agreement 

Without    going   into   irksome   details   it   may   be   indi 
that  tii  rtant  agreement  reached  had  as  its 

[o  facilitate  national  passenger  travel  and  transportation  of 
■lit.    The  principal  provisions  of  this  first 
agreement  are  as  follows: 

1     The  setting  up  of  a  general  obligation  to  do  away  with  diffi- 

in  the  way  of  passenger  and  freight  transportation  in  Cen- 

■    Mm    most  important  border  states 

national  communications. 

j     I  that  in  ca  mil   tions  of  communications 

try,  the   railway   administration.-   are   to 

■  mce  in  the  way  of  maintaining  import 
port  and  transit.     The   ti  ons  and  goods  of 

n  nationality  is  not  to  be  hampered  or  restricted  more  than 
■ 
1      1  ■    of  through  international  train-  for  passenger 

;:  I  of  through  cars. 
4    The  obligation  of  the  contracting  state-  to  make  agreements 
rd  to  hastening  the  transport  of 

1.  cattle,  fuel. 

■    ■ 

measures  to  make  possible 

the  most  important 

i,     \  I  by  1 

ivment. 

■ 

7     The  highly  im| 

I 
will   follow 

Special  A. 

■ 


three   most    important   of   which   are   shown   in 
wing: 

(a)  Jointly  owned  cars,  now  in  the  actual  possession  of  each 
individual  state,  shall  be  provisionally  marked  as  the  property  of 
that  state  without  regard  to  their  ultimate  definite  allotment  by 
the  commission  established  for  that  purpose.  These  cars,  as  well 
as  all  others  previously  marked  with  the  sign  of  a  nation  on  the 
basis  of  any  presumptive  or  actual  ownership,  shall  from  January 
1,  1922,  be  treated  internationally  as  if  they  were  the  rightful 
property  of  the  state  in  question.     This  agreement  also  contained 

ttlement  of  car  debts  between  the  succession 
states  and  also  for  rentals.  A  provision  was  made  that  the  cars 
taken  by  the  ex-enemy  powers  from  foreign  countries  as  war 
booty  shall,  until  their  final  ownership  is  decided,  remain  in  the 
domestic  trade  of  the  country  now  possessing  them.  Finally,  a 
committee  of  technical  expert-  was  set  up  for  carrying  out  these 
nents  and  the  same  committee  is  to  consider  necessary  cor- 
in  the  accounts  of  war  rental-. 

(b)  The  governments  shall  restore  to  their  former  owners  the 
private  cars   in  their  possession. 

(c)  Cars  belonging  to  car  renting  companies,  not  claimed  as 
war  booty  and  with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  new  rental  con- 
tract, shall  be  restored  to  their  owners  and  not  marked  with  any 
new  sign  of  ownership. 

115,000     Cars 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  railroad  experts  in  the  succes- 
sion states,  the  chief  importance  of  these  agreements  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  make  international  agreements  in  regard 
reciprocal  us  •  some  115,000  cars 

of  the  combined  stock.  While  these  cars  hitherto  could  only 
be  used  within  the  territory  where  they  happened  to  be,  in 
the  future  they  will  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  regulations 
as  the  rightful  property  of  each  individual  railway  adminis- 
tration. Here  again  there  are  strong  indications  that  these 
agreements  will  be  carried  out  practically  and  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  different  from  the  antagonism  hitherto 
existing  since  the  war. 

In  addition  to  these  definite  agreements,  other  miscella- 
neous railroad  problems  were  considered  at  the  Portorose 
Conference,  but  probably  the  outstanding  achievement  was 
that  the  officials  running  the  railroads  in  the  Succession 
nabled  to  sit  down  together,  talk  over  their  prob- 
ind  agree  on  common  methods  for  beginning  at  least 
the  restoration  of  normal  railroad  conditions  in  Central 
I 


Board  Hears  New  York 

Central  Piece  Work  Dispute 

II    |  rings  on  the  charge  made  bj    Mr.  Jewell  that  th(    N 

York  Central  had  illegally  established  piece-work  in  several 

i  f   its   -hop-    were   held    before   the   Labor    Hoard    00    June   9 

and  lit.     J    F,  McGrath,  vice-president  of  the  Railve 
i  department  of  the  American   Federation  of   I 

■  barged  that  the  shop  employees  involved  on  the  New  York 
Central  were  coerced  into  accepting  piece  work  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  tin    |  !.  and  the  intent  of  the   I'r.in- 

portatioti  Ai  t 

\  .ittoniex    for  the  New    York  Central,  con- 

tended that  98  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  shops  involved  in 
the  controvers)  hid  voted  in  favor  of  piece  work      A  similar 

tde  by  representatves  of  the  emplo) 
June  lo,  and  tin-  case  is  mm  m  the  band-  of  the  Board, 

hop  'raft-'  strike  ballot   will   be  counted   in   Ch 

veil  announ<  ed  re.  ently,      I  he 
the  -i\  -hop  craft-  organizations  will 
convene   in    <  June    24,   preparatory   to  cam 

made  return  ibli     I  -,   instead  of 

lune  30,  in  order  to  make  the  re-ult-  known  to  the  men  in- 
volved   before    lul\     1.   when    the   low 


Revision  of  Operating  Expense  Classification 

Now  Under  Consideration  by  I.  C.  C.  Which  Is  Receiving 
Co-operation  of  Accounting  Officers'  Association 


A  PROPOSED  revision  of  the  operating  expenses  classifi- 
cations was  one  of  the  leading  matters  offered  for 
consideration  before  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  6  to  9.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Ac- 
counting Officers'  Association  in  response  to  a  communication 
from  the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Accounts,  advising  that  that 
bureau  was  considering  proposed  revisions  of  the  various 
railway  accounting  classifications  and  asking  the  co-operation 
of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers.  The  plan,  which  is 
offered  for  consideration,  was  prepared  by  the  R.  A.  O.  A. 
committee  on  disbursement  accounts.  The  association  has 
appointed  a  special  committee  headed  by  John  Hurst,  as- 
sistant comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Pitts- 
burgh, and  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  general 
accounts.  The  matter  was  scheduled  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  representatives  this  week. 
In  the  communication  mentioned  above  from  the  Bureau 
of  Accounts,  Alexander  Wylie,  the  director,  said  in  part: 

■'The  co-operation  of  the  Accounting  Officers'  Association  has  been  an 
ible  aid  to  the  commission  in  the  original  compilation  of  the  steam 
road  accounting  classifications  and  in  the  revisions  which  have  heretofore 
been  made.  In  the  revision  which  is  now  being  undertaken,  the  same  help- 
ful  co-operation  of  the  association   is  confidently  counted   upon. 

"Much  of  the  necessary  preliminary  detail  work  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  this  bureau.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  advance  of  the  com- 
pletion of  this  phase  of  the  work,  to  determine  the  advisability  of  prescribing 
sub-accounts  in  some  of  the  primary  operating  expense  accounts,  by  which 
a  separation  may  be  uniformly  provided  between  the  cost  of  labor,  material 
and  other  items,  and  perhaps  a  further  subdivision  of  these  items  of  expense 
made  between   freight,  passenger  and  common. 

"I  would  greatly  appreciate  the  views  of  the  association  in  this  con- 
nection, and  would  be  glad  to  be  favored  with  its  recommendations  as  to 
other  changes  which  it  feels  should  be  incorporated  in  the  revised  classifi- 
cations.     *      *     *" 

Mr.  Wylie's  letter  was  dated  March  31,  1922.  In  reply 
to  it,  under  date  of  April  4,  President  J.  J.  Ekin  of  the 
association,  answered  in  part  as  follows: 

Your  letter  of  March  31st  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  kind  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  Commission  on  the  part  of  the 
Accounting  Officers'  Association  in  the  original  compilation  of  the  steam  roads 
accounting  classification  and  in  the  revisions  wheh  have  been  made,  are 
indeed  very  pleasing  to  me.  and  I  know  will  be  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  our  association.  In  the  revision  which  you  now  state  is  being  undertaken, 
it  is  the  earnest  wish  and  desire  of  our  association  to  co-operate  with  you  to 
the    fullest    extent. 

You  will  recollect  at  our  conference  of  February  4,  1922,  we  discussed 
this  subject  in  considerable  detail,  and  I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  a  refinement  and  further  extension  of  the  classification  that  was 
desired.  At  that  time,  and  in  our  subsequent  discussions,  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  nearer  we  can  have  the  disbursements  accounts  reflect  the 
current  expenditures  for  labor — payrolls — fuel,  and  material  and  supplies,  the 
:  -ful  the  accounts  will  become  as  a  check  and  record  of  these  items  of 
cost,  and  I  strongly  urged  that  the  revised  classification  should  show  separ- 
ate! v,  with  as  few  accounts  as  possible,  the  direct  items  of  expense  for  labor, 
fuel,  and  material  and  supplies,  the  aggregate  of  which  constitutes  the  cost 
cf  maintaining  and  operating  the  railroad  properties.  This  fact  was  very 
forcibly  impressed  on  me  through  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  the  recent  rate  hearings,  the  Senate  Investigation,  and 
the  preparation  of  data  before  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  revisit  n  <  t  the  disbursement  classification  should  be  approached  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions  prevailing  under  the  Transportation  Act.  The 
accounts  should  afford  a  prompt  and  accurate  method  of  controlling  expenses 
represented  by  disbursements  for  labor,  fuel  and  material,  and  the  classifi- 
ihould  directly  reflect  these  elements.  There  should  be  a  decided 
'i.  instead  of  an  expansion,  in  the  number  of  accounts.  The  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Disbursements  Accounts  of  this  association  has  been  giving 
the  subject  of  revision  and  simplification  of  the  disbursements  classification 
earnest  study  during  this  year,  and  your  representative  has  participated  in 
these  discussions. 

As  you  are  aware,  consideration  has  and  is  now  being  given  to  the  subject 
istica]  requirements  of  tin-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other 
I  and  Slate  Boards  or  Commissions.  The  statistics  should  logically 
flow  from  the  accounts,  and  for  that  reason  I  believe  we  should  commence 
with  the  disbursement  classification  so  that  the  physical  and  other  statistics 
will  naturally  coordinate  with  the  accounts,  reflecting  in  a  simple  and  direct 
manner  the  facts  developed  relating  to  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  Ekin's  letter,  besides  serving  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  benefit  of  the  ideas  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  also  used  as  a  guide  by  the  disbursements  com- 
mittee in  preparing  its  plan.  Probably  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  plan  as  presented  was  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  primary  accounts  from  197  to  69.  The  plan 
received  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 


tion. Mr.  Hurst,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  pointed 
out  that  it  was  thought  that  the  proposed  revision  would 
permit  access  to  the  figures  most  demanded  and  that  it  would 
allow  such  access  without  the  necessity  of  special  study.  He 
also  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  would  permit  of  greater 
economy  in  railway  accounting  work  and  that  there  would 
be  less  of  the  hair  splitting  now  required  in  allocating  the 
expenses  to  the  particular  accounts. 

Mr.  Wylie,  director  of  the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
who  was  present  at  the  convention,  was  requested  to  state 
the  views  of  his  bureau.  He  said  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  a  revision  of  the  accounts  was  that  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  by  putting  new  responsibilities  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  created  requirements  which 
made  changes  necessary  to  suit  new  conditions.  He  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  his  bureau  was  prepared  to  take  up  the 
work  at  an  early  date  and  explained  that  he  wanted  an  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  association  as  a  whole  concern- 
ing the  proposed  revision.  He  added,  however,  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  had  hardly  expected  such  a 
radical  cut  in  the  number  of  the  primary  accounts  as  the 
committee  had  proposed.  The  action  of  the  association  was 
to  refer  the  matter  to  its  committee  on  general  accounts  and 
in  response  to  Mr.  Wylie's  request  for  an  expression  of 
opinion,  the  association  put  the  latter  in  a  resolution. 

Reduction  in  Number  of  Primary  Accounts 

As  above  noted,  the  proposed  revision  as  made  by  the 
R.  A.  O.  A.  disbursements  committee,  reduces  the  number 
of  primary  accounts  from  197  to  69.  In  particular,  it  cuts 
down  the  number  of  depreciation  accounts  and  shows  under 
maintenance  of  way  one  depreciation  account  in  place  of  the 
present  34,  and  under  maintenance  of  equipment,  a  single 
depreciation  account  in  place  of  the  present  19  retirement 
and  depreciation  accounts.  Another  feature  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  general  account  headed  "Casualties"'  and  through- 
out the  entire  classification  one  will  notice  an  attempt  to 
segregate  labor  and  material  and  in  the  case  of  transporta- 
tion expenses,  station,  yard  and  road  service.  Because  of 
the  importance  which  this  matter  bears  to  all  departments 
of  railway  service,  the  plan  of  the  disbursements  committee 
is  reproduced  in  full. 

Your  committee  has  undertaken  to  prepare  some  suggestions  in 
connection  with  the  contemplated  revision,  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  of  the  Classification  of  Operating  Expenses, 
prescribed  by  the  commission  for  steam  roads — with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  number  of  primary  accounts  and  preparing  a  class- 
ification of  accounts  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  that  now 
in  use. 

The  present  classification,  which  became  effective  July  1,  1914, 
was  built  up  from  the  classifications  in  use  by  individual  carriers 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  undertook  the  regula- 
tion of  the  accounting  systems  for  steam  carriers,  in  accordance 
with  Section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  revision 
of  1914  constituted  an  enlargement  of  the  classification  prescribed 
by  the  commission  in  1907  and  did  not  change  the  general  view- 
point of  the  system  of  primary  accounts.  The  principal  change  in 
1914  was  in  the  matter  of  providing  accounts  for  depreciation 
applicable  to  each  material  account  which  covered  the  maintenance 
of  fixed  improvements. 

In  the  revision  proposed  by  your  committee,  fifty  depreciation 
accounts  are  eliminated. 

The  general  make-up  of  your  committee's  suggested  classification 
follows  the  lines  heretofore  in  use;  that  is  to  say,  departmental 
general  accounts  have  been  provided,  which  are  fundamentally  a 
part  of  the  American  system  of  railway  accounting. 

In  the  use  of  the  proposed  classification,  it  is  intended  that  a 
separation  shall  be  made,  for  the  primary  accounts,  of  the  elements 
of  labor,  material,  and  miscellaneous  items,  this  information  hav- 
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n  Found  necessary  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  your  com- 
i   paramount   importance  looking  to  the 
ind  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads. 
The  commission  requires  a  separation  of  the  primary  accounts  of 
ienger  and  freight  services,  and  a  similar 
requirement  may  be  made  in  connection  with  the  revised  classifica- 
tion of  operating  exp 

The  present  requirements  of  the  commission  are  that  the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  expenses  be  divided  between  road 
and  yard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  this  division 
canivt  lie  measured  with  even  approximate  correctness,  in  view 
of  the  joint  use  made  of  the  tracks  in  yards  by  both  road  and 
switching  services,  and  recommends  that  this  division  be  not  re- 
quired. 

A  few  of  the  important  changes  under  the  general  account  head- 
ings are  as  follows : 

1.     Maintenance  of  Way  AND  STRUCTURES 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  four  principal  material  accounts  are  not 
changed,  it  being  the  intention  to  carry,  in  one  account,  all  the  labor 
applying  and  renewing  these  materials.  The  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee is  that  an  accurate  separation  of  the  labor  co^ 
ties,  rails,  ballast,  and  other  track  materials,  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility. 

neral  grouping  has  been  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  other  structures  instead  of  the  separation  of  this 
account  into  seventeen  different  items.  There  seems  to  be  no  par- 
ticular reason  or  advantage  in  a  separation  of  the  different  classes 
of  structures. 

The  item  of  insurance  has  been  continued  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  intended  the  premiums  for  insurance  upon  the  compatn ' 
property  shall  be  included  in  the  general  accounts  to  which  that 
property  applies. 

1.     Maintenance    of    Equipment 

No  i>articular  changes  are  proposed  in  the  accounts  under  this 
general  head  except  the  merging  of  the  depreciation  and  retire- 
ment accounts  and  the  consolidation  of  the  steam  and  other 
locomotives   and    miscellaneous   equipment. 

3.     Transportation — Rail    Line 

In   the  treatment  of  the  transportation  accounts   consideration 

has  been  given  to  the  thought  that   they  embrace  three  kinds  of 

service-    station,   yard,   and   road   -and   the   proposed   classification 

has  been  prepared  so  as  to  concisely  group  the  expenses  incident 

i  rvice. 


It  was  deemed  advisable,  however,  to  have  separate  accounts 
for  locomotive  fuel,  as  this  constitutes  a  very  important  element 
of  the  cost  of  operation. 

4.    Casualties 

In  the  present  classification,  the  principal  items  covering  casual- 
tics  are  grouped  following  the  expenses  of  transportation,  and  it 
iur  committee  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  deal 
with  them  in  a  separate  general  account  for  the  reason  that  such 
items  as  damage  to  property  do  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  trans- 
portation expenses. 

It  is  intended  that  this  general  account  shall  contain  only  expend- 
itures made  in  connection  with  loss  or  damage  to  property  of 
others  than  the  carrier. 

One  account  has  been  provided  herein  to  include  injuries  to  all 
ad  of  separating  this  item  among  the  other  general 

It  is  intended  that  all  payments  for  insurance  or  accruals  to  an 
insurance  fund  to  cover  losses  of  the  above  character  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriate  primary  accounts  under  this  general  ac- 
count. 

5.     Transportation — Water  Lini 

No  changes  have  been  proposed   in  this  general  account. 

6.    Miscellaneous  Operations 

The  expenses  incident  to  operation  of  sleeping  cars  have  been 
transferred  from  transportation  expenses,  and  a  number  of  minor 
items  have  been  consolidated  in  "Other  Miscellaneous  Operations." 

7.  Traffic 

The  position  of  this  general  account  has  been  changed  for  the 
of  bringing   it  nearer  to  the  general  expenses,  as  it  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  "overhead  expenses"  of  operating  the  railroad. 

8.  General 

Your  committee  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
separation  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  general  officers,  clerks, 
and  attendants,  the  account  as  now  proposed  being  analogous  to 
the  supervision  accounts  provided  under  the  other  general  accounts. 

9.    Transportation   for  Investment 

No  change  is  proposed  by  your  committee  except  the  assignment 
of  a   primary   account. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  primary  accounts  recommended 
by  your  committee,  together  with  self-explanatory  notes  with  re- 
spect to  certain  eliminations: 
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II.  Maintenance  of  Equipment 

Proposed  Primary  Accounts  Present    Primary    Accounts 

251.  Supervision.  301.  nee;    334.    Stationery   and    printing. 

252.  Shcp  and  power  plant   machinery.  .'02.     Shop  machinery;  304,  Power  plant  machinery;  306,  Tower  substation 

apparatus. 

253.  Locomotives.  308.  Steam   locomotives;   311,   Other   locomotives — repairs. 

254.  Freight    train    cars.  314.  Freight   train   cars — repairs. 

255.  Passenger    train    cars.  i'.7.  Passenger   train   cars — repairs. 

256.  Work  equipment.  326.  Work   equipment — repairs. 

257.  Marine  equipment.  323.  Floating  equipment — repairs. 

258.  Miscellaneous  equipment  320.  Motor   equipment   of   cars— repairs;    329,    Miscellaneous   equipment- 

repairs. 

259.  Insurance.  Insurance. 

260.  Depreciation.  Shop   machinery,    depreciation;    305.    Power   plant   machinery,   depre- 

ciation; 307,  Power  substation  apparatus,  depreciation;  309.  Steam  locomo- 
tives, depreciation;  310,  Steam  locomotives,  retirements;  312.  Other  locomo- 
tives depreciation;  313,  Other  locomotives,  retirements;  315.  Freight  train 
cars,  depreciatirn;  316.  Freight  train  cars,  retirements;  318,  Passenger  train, 
cars,  depreciation;  319.  Passenger  train  cars,  retirements;  321,  Motor  equip- 
ment of  cars,  depreciation:  322.  Motor  equipment  of  cars,  retirement;  324, 
Floating  equipment,  depreciation;  325,  Floating  equipment,  retirements;  327, 
Work    equipmenl  ion;     32S,     Work    equipment,    retirements;    330, 

Miscellaneous  equipment,  depreciation;  331,  Miscellaneous  equipment,  re- 
tirements. 

261.  Equalization  338      Equalization  equipment. 

262.  Joint  equipment — Dr.  336.     Maintaining  joint   equipment   at    terminals — Dr. 

263.  Joint  equipment — Cr.  337.     Maintaining   jfint   equipment   at   terminals — Cr. 

Note— Present    account    332,    -Injuries    to    Persons,"    assigned    to   general        Expenses,"    to    be    eliminated    and    distributed    to    the    appropriate    primary 
account  IV,     Casualties,'    primary  account  354.     Present  account  335,  "Other       accounts. 

III.  Transportation — Rail    Line 

301.  Supervi  Superintendence:    372.   Dispatching  trains. 

302.  Statim   -i  37.;.     Station  employees;  374.  Weighing,  inspection  and  demurrage  bureaus; 

375.  Coal  and  ore  wharves;  376,  Station  supplies  and  expenses;  414,  Insurance 
(see  note  below). 

303.  Fuel   for  yard  locomotives.  382.     Fuel   for  vard  locomotives. 

304.  Electric  power  for  yard   1,  com  .lives.  383.     Yard    switching    power    produced:    3S4,    Vard    switching    power    pur- 

chased. 

305.  Other  yard  service.  377.     Yard  masters  and  yard  clerks;  378,  Yard  conductors  and  brakemen; 

379,    Yard   switching   and    signal   tenders;    380,    Yard    enginemen;    381,   Yard 
m.  torment    3S5.   Water  for  yard   locomotives;   3S6,   Lubricants  for  yard  loco- 
motives;  387,  Other  supplies  for  yard  locomotives;  388,  Enginehouse"  expenses 
_ft,      T  .  ,  .  ^  — yard:  389.  Yard  supplies  and  expenses. 

306.  Joint  yards  and  terminals— Dr.  390.     Operating   joint  yards  and  terminals— Dr. 

307.  Joint  yards  ami  terminals— Cr.  391.     Operating  joint   yards   and   terminals— Cr. 

308.  Fuel    for   road   locomotives.  394.     Fuel   for  train   locomotives. 

309.  Electric    power    for   road   locomotives.  395.     Train  power  produced.     396.  Train  power  purchased 

310.  Other  road  service.  392.     Train   enginemen;    393,   Train  motormen;   397,   Water   for  train  loco- 

motives; 39S,  Lubricants  for  train  locomotives;   399,  Other  supplies  for  tra:n 

locomotives:    41m.    Fneinehouse   expenses — train;    401,   Trainmen;    402,    Train 

,,,       „.       ,         ,   .   .     ,     ,  supplies  and  expenses;   405,   Crossing  protection;   406,  Drawbridge  operation. 

311.  Signal  and  interlocker  operation.  404.     Signal  and    interlocker  operation. 

312.  Telegraph    and   telephone   operation.  4117.     Telegraph   and  telephone  operation. 

313.  Marine    equipment    operation.  408.      Operating   floating    equipment. 

314.  Joint  tracks  and  facilities— Dr.  412.     Operating  joint  tracks  and   facilities— Dr. 

315.  Joint  tracks  and  facilities— Cr.  413.     Operating   joint  tracks  and   facilities— Cr. 

Notes 

Present    account    403,    "Operating    Sleeping    Cars."    to    be    eliminated,    and  exception  of  the  part  "Premiums  on  Fidelity  Bonds  of  Employees,"  which  is 

assigned    to    general    account    VI,      Miscellaneous    Operations,"    primary    ac-  to  be  assigned  to  302,  "Station  Service,"  or  other  accounts  affected. 

count   373.  ,.„„„,,  c       .      „  .     .        ,.     .         , Present  account  415,  "Clearing  Wrecks,"  to  be  eliminated,  and  distributed 

Present  account   409,      Express  Service,     to  be  eliminated,   and   distributed  to  the  appropriate  primary  accounts 

to   the   appropriate   primary   accounts.  The    following    present  "accounts: 

Present    account    410,    '  Stationery    and    Printing,"    to    je    eliminated,    and  416.     Damage  to  Property 

distributed  to  the  appropriate  primary  accounts.                                                                    417.     Damage  to  Live  Stock  on  Right  of  Wax- 
Present  account  411,   "Other   Expenses,"  to  be  eliminated,  and   distributed  418.     Loss  and   Damage Freight 

to  the  appropriate  primary  accounts.  419.     Loss  and  Damace — Baggage. 

Present  account  414,  "Insurance,"  to  be  eliminated,  and  assigned  to  appro-  420.     Injuries  to   Persons. 

priate    primary    accounts    under    general    account    IV,    "Casualties,"    with    the  are  to  be  eliminated  and  transferred  to  general  account  IV,  "Casualties." 

IV,  Casualties 

351.  Supervi  rSee  nrte  below.) 

352.  Damage  to  property.  416.  Damage  to  property:  417.  Damage  to  live  stock  on  right  of  way. 

353.  Loss  and  damage— freight  and  baggage.  418.  Loss  and  damage— freight:  419,   Loss  and  damage— baggage 

354.  Injunes    to    persons.  274.  Injuries    to    persons;    332,     Injuries    to    persons;    420,    Injuries    to 

persons. 
Norn.— This    account    is    to    include   pay,    office    rent,   traveling,    office   and     other    expenses    of    general,    chief    and    freight    claim    agent    assistants     and 
subordinates,    including    traveling    claims    adjusters,    claim    clerks,    loss    and     damage  prevention  bureau,  and  others  engaged   in  handling  claim  matters. 

V.  Transportation — Water  Line 

361.  Operation   of   vessels.  431.     Op-ialim    .f   vessels. 

362.  Operation  of  terminals.  432.     Operation   of  terminals. 
163.     Incidental.                                                           ,                                                                  433.     Incidental. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Operations 

371.  Dining   and   buffet    service.  441.      Dining   and    buffet    service. 

372.  Hotels  and   restaurants.  442.     Hotels   and   restaurants. 

373.  Operating   sleeping  cars.  .,;      1  iperating  sleeping  cars. 

374.  Other  miscellaneous  operations.  443.     Grain  elevators;  444,   Sock  yards:   445.   Producing  power  sold;   446 

Otlier  miscellaneous   operations, 

VII.    Traffic 

381.  Supervision.  351.     Superintendence;    354.    Traffic    associations:    357,    Insurance-    358 

Stationery    and    printing    (see    note    below). 

382.  Solicitation.  352.     Outside  agencies;    ';5,    Fa=t    freight   lines 

,12"     A     ■J"s,ng-  ',53-     Advertising;  356,  Industrial  and  immigration  bureaus 

384.     Tariffs.  358.     Stationery  and  printing    (see  note  below). 

Notes 
Present  account   358,  "Stationery  and  Printing,"  to  be  eliminated  and  distributed  to  accounts  381   and   384 
Present  account   359,  "Other   Expenses,"   to  be  eliminated   and  distributed    to  the  appropriate  primary  accounts. 

VIII,     General 

401.  General   Administration.  451.  Superintendence;    452.    Salaries    and    expenses  of  clerks   and   attend- 
,„  r         ,.  ants;  453,  General  office  supplies  and  expenses. 

402.  Law  Expenses.  454.  Law  expenses. 

403.  Relief  department  expenses.  456.  Relief  department  expenses 

404.  Pensions.  457.  Pensions. 

405.  Valuation  expenses.  459.  Valuation  expenses 

406.  Other  expenses.  460.  Other  expenses. 

407.  Joint  facilities— Dr.  461.  General  joint  facilities— Dr. 

408.  Joint  facilities— Cr.  462.  General  joint  facilities— Cr. 

Notes 
Present  account  455.     "Insurance,"  to  be  eliminated,  and  distributed  to  the   appropriate   primary   accounts   under    "General  " 
Present   account   458.     "Stationery   and   Printing,"   to  be  eliminated,   and    distributed  to  -lie  appropriate  primary  accounts  under  "General." 

IX.     Transportation  for  Investment 
421.     Transportation  for  investment — Cr. 
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Labor  Leaders  Again  Plan 

Appeal  to  President 

Wiin  -ikiki  ballots  in  the  hands  of  maintenance  oi 
way  and  shop  employees,  returnable  before  July  1. 
with  i  delay  in  the  announcement  of  the  Labor 
Board's  decision  as  to  the  reduction-  to  be  made  in  the  pay 
of  various  other  classes  of  employees  on  July  1,  there  lias 

l    lull   in   the   railroad  labor  situation   during  th 
week. 

From  Cincinnati,  where  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  other  than  the  train  service  brotherhoods,  met 
recently  to   formulate   a   plan    of   o  ction    against 

further  reductions   in   their  wages,  comes  the   report  that  the 
whole  wage  controversy  will  again  be  laid  before  the  Presi 
dent,  as  havi  all  of  the  major  controversies  of  the 

last  five  years.     Leaders  of  11  railv  i  -'  organiza- 

tions agreed  to  outline  a  letter  to  President  Harding,  present- 
ing  their  arguments  for  higher  wages  or  at  least  no  further 
reductions.  A  committee  of  union  officers  was  appointed  by 
]:  M  jfewell,  president  of  the  Railway  Employees  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  draft  the 
letter. 

The  employees'  protest,  it  is   reported,   will  contend   that 
the  new    wage   scales    fixed    by   the   Labor    Board,   are   in- 
adequate  to   maintain    an    ''American   standard    of   living." 
the    intention    of   the   union   leaders    in   the  letter  to 
President  Harding,  to  demand  whether  he  think.-  these 

ifficient  to    •maintain  an  American  standard  of  living 
and  pro[H-rIy  sustain  a   family." 

In  a  later  executive  session,  it  was  decided  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draft  the  letter  should  call  in  stati 
and  economic  "experts"  to  outline  the  wage  situation  and  its 
relation  to  the  minimum  wage  scale  before  the  letter  is  for- 
warded to  the  White  House.  This  additional  data  will 
require  at  least  a  week  for  preparation,  they  pointed  out. 

threat  of  a  nation-wide  strike  of  railway  employi 
apparently   causing   little   alarm   either   on   the   part   of  the 
public  or  railroad  executives.     Both  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  threat  era!  tie-up  of  transportation,  to  ap- 

peals to  the  President  and  to  promises  of  dire  happenings 
lently  the  prediction-  of  a  walk-out  within  three 
is  meeting  a  cool  reception  from  the  public  and  in  the 

Railway   Executives   Outline   Attitude 

Toward  Threatened   Strike 
l  lecutives    toward    the    ; 

striki  tl  i  utlined  r»  entl)   i  mi  d  b) 

II  i  Byram,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Si 
Paul.   Hah-  Hoi. he,   president  of  the  Chicago,   Burli 

III  inley,  president  of  thi   I  North 

|     i     Gorman,  president  of  the  Chicago,   Rock 
ific,  (     H    Mat!  ham,  president  of  the  Illinois 
'    and  S.  M    Felton,  president  of  1  G 

itemenl  said   in  part 

T|)r.  iilro  id  laboi 

thai  the  time 

doubting  whether  the  men  thi  i 
mpathv  w ith 

i  tion  ni  their 
u     other  bod)  ■ 

to  meet 

nong  ihr  men  The 

•  I     l  >\      months 

in   the   main 
ire  id  thnr  jobs  and  their  homes, 


B,  M.  Jewell,  spokesman  for  these  railroad  labor  unions,  has 
severely  criticised  the  decision  of  the  railroad  labor  board  award- 
ing the  reduction  in  wages  of  shop  employees.  Jewell  says  the  de- 
.•.  :11  cause  employees  to  believe  the  board  is  "not  an  im- 
partial but  a  body  created  to  help 
the  railroads  carry  out  their  labor  policy."  He  attacks  the  wage 
award  also  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  scales  are  lower  than 
the  minimum  required  to  support  tbe  average  family  according  to 
American  standards.  The  constant  allusion  to  "average  families" 
is  misleading.  The  average  family  is  no  different  now  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  comparisons  are  being  made  on  that  basis.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  men  in  railroad  service  work 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  in  outside  shops  and 
industrii  no  class  f  men  doing  such  work  in  any  in- 
dustry has  better  homes  and  surroundings. 

The  existence,  and  the  policy  of  the  labor  board  have  benefited 
railroad    empl  ise    the    board    has    prevented    these    re- 

in wages  until  long  after  the  wages  of  men  doing  sim- 
ilar work  in  other  industrii  s  had  been  cut. 

The  public  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  deciding  the 
proposed  wages  of  these  employees,  maintenance  of  way  and  shop, 
or  board,  which  is  a  government  body,  said  "After  the  re- 
ductions made  under  this  decision  *  *  *  *  these  employees  on 
the  railroads  will  still  be  receiving  as  a  rule  a  wage  in  excess  of 
that  paid  to  similar  employees  in  other  industries."  The  board 
held  in  its  opinion  that  measured  by  the  present  cost  of  living, 
the  average  hourly  wages  of  machinists,  for  instance,  after  July  1. 
will  still  have  19  per  cent  more  purchasing  power  than  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917;  those  of  cat  nun  46  per  cent  more  purchasing  power,  and 
those  of  common  labor  45' '.  per  cent  more.  That  is  to  say, 
measured  by  the  cost  of  living  their  wages  will  still  be  these  per- 
centages higher  than  at  the  end  of  1917. 

The  records  show  that  the  proposed  scale  of  wages  for  the 
classes  of  employees  involved  in  the  two  wage  reduction  orders 
already  issued  would  practically  restore  the  scale  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  federal  control  in  1920.  which  carried  an  increase  for  these 
employees  of  119  per  cent  over  the  wages  paid  in  1916.  The  cost 
of  living  as  shown  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Washington 
for  March,  1922,  was  42  per  cent  above  1916.  Tbe  railroads  pro- 
no  hard-hips  for  their  men  in  these  reductions  in  pay. 
When  raised  in  July.  1920.  more  than  $720,000,000  at 

one  time,  an  amount  unheard  of  in  wage  scales  up  to  that  time,  not 
I  was  tittered  by  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  labor  unions. 
But  now,  when  the  roads  and  the  railroad  labor  board  propose  ad- 
justments  to  bring  their  wage  scale  more  nearly  to  the  level  paid 
for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  other  industries,  strike  threats  are 
heard. 

The  important  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
public  because  it  may  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  its 
business  and  comfort,  is  that  whereas  rate  reductions  amounting  to 
more  than  S250.000.000  have  been  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  cut  in  wages,  according  to  the  de 
thus   far   rendered,   amounts   to  only  $  1 1 0,000.000. 

These  reductions  in  wag'--  of  railwaj  employees  simply  mean 
that  they  must  bear  some  part  in  the  readjustments  made  in 
by  changed  business  conditions.  Fanners  and  business  men  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  lower  prices.  The  railways  having  not 
yet  emerged  from  a  serious  financial  crisis  have  been  ordered  to 
make   reductions   in   rates  which  they  cannot   stand   without  reduc- 

penses. 
To  leave  railway  wages  on  their  present  high  basis  would  be  to 

make  railway  employees  a  favored  class  at  the  -liippers 

and  all  other  class  including  Othi  men. 

["he  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  S 
in  the  Coronado  i  simultaneously  as  it  did  with 

the  threat  of  the  nation-wide  -trike  of  railway  empl 
Will  probable  result  in  a  revision  of  the  plans  of  the  labor 
.  and  will  undoubted!}  lend  an  entirely  different  at- 
mosphere to  a  strike  crisis  if  it  does  materialize.  Rumors 
ted  that  the  labor  organizations  now 
threatening  a  -trike  will  hurriedly  incorporate  or  transfer 
their  headquarters  and  funds  to  Canada  in  an  effort  to  evade 

the   responsibility   which   would   be  theirs  under  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling.       This 

■n  i-  also  a  contributing  factor  to  the  apparent  lull  in 
the  controvers)  over  reduced  rat.-  of  pay, 


Tin     BUFF/  train    (No    975)    of   the   Pennsylvania 

led  on  the  evening  of  June  7.  at  Brillharts, 

Pa.,  tl  York,  and  the  fireman  was  killed 

ling  to   the   • 

none  of  the  injurii 


Six  Track  Trunk  Line  of  N.   Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  Electnficat 


New  Single  Phase  Equipment  for  the  New  Haven 

Two  Master  Controllers  Installed  in  Trail  Cars  Permit 
Operation  From  Any  Car  in  Train 

By  Walter  H.  Smith 
Railway   Equipment  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mf".  Co. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  electrifica- 
tion has  been  in  operation  since  July,  1907,  and  at 
present  comprises  83  miles  of  route  with  570  miles  of 
electrified  track.  In  February,  1910,  the  first  regular  mul- 
tiple-unit train  service  was  put  into  operation  between  Port 
Chester  and  New  York.  The  equipment  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  four  motor  cars  and  six  trail  cars,  each  motor  car 
being  designed  to  handle  two  trail  cars. 

This  electrification  has  expanded  until  it  now  represents 
one  of  the  largest  single-phase  electrifications  of  a  steam  rail- 
road and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  examples  of  multiple- 
unit  and  locomotive  service  in  operation  today.  In  this 
electrified  zone  there  are  at  present  106  locomotives,  27 
motor  cars  and  SO  trail  cars.  This  railroad  recently  placed 
an  order  for  8  new  motor  cars  and  14  trail  cars  which  makes 
a  total  of  35  motor  cars  and  65  trail  cars  in  service.  This 
new  equipment  is  now  in  operation.  The  table  following 
gives  some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  new  motor  cars: 

Length  over  buffer  face  plates   71    ft.    11   in. 

Length  over  buffer  channels 70  ft.  7   in. 

Length  over  end  sills 61  ft.  A'/,   in. 

Distance  between  truck  centers    47    ft.   7l/2   in. 

Wheel  base  of  motor  truck  8  ft.  1  in. 

Wheel    diameter    42    in. 

Height   from  top  of  rail  to  top  of  car   13  ft.  3</2   in. 

Weight  fully  equipped 177.000  lb. 

Seating     capacity      84 

The  trail  cars  have  the  same  dimensions  except  as  follows: 

Wheel  base  of  truck   8  ft. 

Wheel    diameter    36    in. 

Weight  fully  equipped    .'  .103,000  lb! 

Like  most  of  the  other  New  Haven  multiple-unit  cars,  the 
new  equipment  has  series  motors  for  operation  on  both  al- 
ternating and  direct  current.  When  operating  over  the  New 
York  Central  tracks  the  direct-current  system  is  used  and 
power  is  taken  directly  from  the  third  rail  through  collecting 
shoes,  while  on  the  New  Haven  and  New  York  Connecting 
Railroads,  the  alternating-current  system  is  used  and  power 
is  taken  from  an  overhead  trolley  wire  at  11,000  volts.  It 
is  then  reduced  by  means  of  a  transformer  to  the  voltage  re- 
quired for  the  main  motors  and  other  auxiliary  apparatus  on 


the  car.  The  main  motors  are  permanently  connected  two 
in  series  and  the  groups  may  be  connected  in  series  or  in 
parallel  for  d.  c.  operation. 

The  new  motor  car  equipments  (excepting  two)  will  em- 
ploy four  175  hp.  (hour  rating)  Westinghouse  type  409-D 
single-phase,  25-cycle,  series  motors.  The  frame  is  a  one 
piece  steel  casting  of  box  construction.  At  the  ends  are 
large  machined  openings  for  receiving  the  bearing  housings 


N.  Y.  N.  H.  &   H.   Multiple-Unit  Car  Fully  Equipped 

and  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  armature.  The  armature 
is  of  the  drum  type,  lap  wound,  coils  cross  connected  and 
with  resistance  leads  between  the  commutator  bars  and  coil 
leads.  The  spur  gears  are  of  the  flexible  type,  the  ratio 
being  27:73.  The  rims  of  these  gears  are  made  from  high 
grade  steel  forgings,  accurately  machined  with  a  5^4-in.  face. 
The  gear  is  pressed  on  and  without  key. 

The  new  equipment  was  designed  for  multiple  operation 
with  the  cars  already  in  service.     All  of  the  trail  cars  are 
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equipped  with  two  master  controllers  duplicates  of  those  on 
the  m  ontrol  train  line  and  the  necessary  details 

-  ration  of  the  train  from  a  trail  car  as  well  as  from 
a  motor  car.  This  permits  the  operation  of  a  trail  car  at 
the  head  of  the  train  when  desirable. 

Westinghouse  type      111;      (hand  operated   battery) 

■  pneumatic  multiple-unit  control  system  is  employed. 

nergy  for  operating  the  magnet  valves  of  the  i 
and  auxiliary  apparatus  is  taken  from  a  motor-generator  set 
and  storage  battery  at  30  volts.      The  storage  battery  consists 
of  25  Edison  typ.    B-4-H  cells  <  onna  ti  d  in  -  i 

The  motor  ears  are  provided  with  two  sliding  shoe  para- 
graph trolleys,  having  automatic,  self  adjusting  action  to 
conform  to  various  trolley  wire  heights  such  as  are  en- 
countered under  bridges  and  along  the  open  line.  The  panto- 
graph i-  raised  and  held  in  position  by  spring  pressure  and 
is  lowered  by  compressed  air  from  the  control  reservoir. 
ire  also  provided  with  four  pneumatically  oper- 
ated third  rail  sh  are  located  on  each  side 
of  the  trucks  on  wooden  beams  and  are  used  when  operating 
in  the  direct-curren;  zone  over  the  New  York  Central  tracks. 
on  of  both  pantagraphs  and  third  rail  shoes  i- 
controlled  from  a  |  usfa  button  set  located  in  the  motorman'- 
compartment  and  two  magnet  valve  sets  loi  ated  under  I 
body. 

The  main  motors  are  protected  from  overload  and  short- 
circuit  when  operating  in  both  the  alternating  and  direct- 
current  zones.  When  operating  in  the  direct-current  zone 
the  u-ual  standard   series   type  of  overload   relay  actuating 


Flexible  Gear   Assembled   Complete 

■  h  i-  employed  for  tin-  protection,  while  in  the 

.  :  .  i r,  iiit  breaker  i-  employed. 

-  provided  with  a  time  element  relay  to 

nd   or  short  i  ii  nil 

until  the  In  l  by  the  power  house  bi 

if  the  main  transformer  is  then  dis 
•  in  the  troll,  \      This  t  mi.  ili  mint  rela)  i 
trolled  from  '  r  inserted  in  the  high  ten-ion 

ii  the  ml  •  ir.  mi  breaker 
- 1 ph. 

•  nd. ml  railwa)  air  blast 
•  in. I  the  as 


sembled  coil-  with  inter-leaved  joints  and  damped  tightly 
between  casl  steel  end  frames.  The  transformer  is  provided 
with  ventilating  du  cooled  by  the  flow  of  air  from 

the  blower  system.  The  ventilating  air  enter-  the  low  ten- 
sion end  of  the  transformer  and  i-  discharged  at  the  high 
tension  end.      The  ventilating  system  will  he  described  later. 

The  control  system  employs  15  electro-pneumatically  oper- 
ated switches  assembled  in  two  groups  of  seven  ami  eight 
switches  respectively.  Most  of  these  switches  are  used  for 
both  alternating  and  direct-current  operation.  There  are 
-even  accelerating  points  for  a.  c.  operation  and  thirteen  ac- 
celerating points  for  d.  c.  operation.  The  switches  are  of 
the  standard  railway  construction  and  are  provided  with 
blow-out  coil-. 

Ilu-   main    circuit    arrangement    requires   only   one   set   of 


I^^BE^ 

Type  XB-45-N  Blower  Motor  and  Fan  (Mounted  Position) 

grid-  for  an  deration  on  both  alternating  and  direct  current. 
These  grid-  are  assembled  into  five  frames  and  suspended 
from  the  underframing  of  the  car  body.  By  the  use  of  the 
trol  changeover  switch  the  sequence  of  switches 
i-  arranged  so  that  the  grid-  are  correctly  and  efficiently  em- 
ployed for  both  kinds  of  power. 

There  are  two  reversers  of  the  drum  type,  one  for  each 
group  of  two  motors   in   series.     These  devices  govern  the 
direction  of  flow  of  current   through  the  main  motor  fields 
with  respect  to  the  armatures  and  accordingly  determine  the 
direction   ol    armature   rotation   and   consequent   forward  or 
reverse  movement  of  the  car  or  train.       The  drums  are  rotated 
fn  in  i  u.    pi  sitii  a  to  the  other  by  means  of  two  opposed  air 
cylinders  which  arc  provided  with  magnet  valves.     The  con- 
trol circuits  governing  these  drums  are  interlocked  with  the 
-witches  so  that  power  cannot  be  applied  to  the  two  motors 
controlled   b)    a   drum,   unless   the   latter  i-  in   the  correct 
on  for  movement  of  the  car  or  train  in  the  direction 
indicated  b)   the  reverse  handle  of  the  master  controller. 
The    wires    comprising    the    .ontrol    train    lines  ,ire  run 
hout  the  entire  length  of  both  motor  and  trail  cars  and 
mnected  between  cars  bj  mean-  of  jumper-      Each  ear 
i-  provided  with  a  switchboard  panel  located  in  a  cabinet 
in  one  of  thi   vestibules.      I'hi-  panel  board  ha-  mounted  on 
it  all  of  the  control  switches  for  the  lighting  and  auxiliary 
itus  required  by  the  system. 
Both  motor  and  trail  cars  are  provided  with  independent 
main   and  auxiliary  lighting  systems.      Iln-e  lightin 
D   the  panel   board   i  abin 

comprise  36  lights,  the  auxiliary  row  down  the  center  of  the 

i  ar  and   a   main   row    down  eat  h  side  of  the  car,      Each   side 

row  consists  of  two  cir.  uit-.  each  containing   sis    ,;  watt, 
I  in  volt  lamp-  connected  in  series,  and  the  .enter  r. 

■  in  uit   of  tv  volt   lamp-  lonne,  ted   in 

parallel.     The  m.un   lighting  circuits   receive  power  direct 
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from  the  line  on  d.c.  and  from  the  main  transformer  on  a.c. 
The  auxiliary  or  .enter  circuit  is  supplied  with  current  from 
a  500-watt  lighting  transformer  at  32  volts,  when  the  car 
is  operating  in  the  a.c.  zone  and  from  the  storage  battery 
when  operating  in  the  d.c.  zone.  The  changeover  is  auto- 
matically made  when  passing  from  the  d.c.  to  the  a.c.  zone 
and  vice  versa.  The  battery  charging  system  is  provided 
with  an  ampere-hour  meter  and  disconnecting  switch,  so  that 
when  the  battery  has  been  fullv  charged  it  is  automatically 


Annual  Meeting  of 

Signal  Section,  A. 


R.  A. 


Front  View  of  Type  269-A-3  Switch  Group,  Covers  Removed 

cut   off   from   the   motor-generator   and   the   motor-generator 
disconnected  from  the  line. 

The  ventilating  system  for  cooling  the  main  transformer 
and  motors  is  supplied  from  a  blower.  The  ventilating  air 
is  taken  into  the  system  through  louvres  at  the  sides  of  the 
car  and  is  delivered  by  the  fan  to  a  longitudinal  air  duct 
(  formed  by  the  center  channels  of  the  car  body  and  top  and 


Front  View  of  Type  268-A-2  Switch  Group,  Covers  Removed 

bottom  plates)  through  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  intakes 
of  tin-  transformer  and  main  motors. 

The  blast  wheel  of  this  blower  unit  is  a  double  inlet  wheel 
20  inches  in  diameter  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  its  driving 
motor.  The  blower  unit  is  mounted  near  the  center  of  the 
car  body  and  is  suspended  from  the  under  framing.  The 
motor  i>  of  the  series  type  and  is  supplied  with  current  at 
380  volts  from  taps  on  the  main  transformer  and  runs  at  a 
speed  of  1,400  r.p.m.  The  blower  unit  is  not  used  when  the 
car  is  operating  over  the  New  York  Central  tracks  in  the 
d.c.  zone. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  designated  June  as  "no  exception 
month" ;  all  hands  must  endeavor  to  prevent  the  causes  of  freight 
claims  by  giving  careful  attention  to  every  shipment.  Freight 
claims  paid  by  the  Illinois  Central  in  1921  amounted  to  $2,449,275. 


Tin.  Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Monmouth  Hotel, 
Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  this  week  with  an  attendance  of  about  340.  This 
was  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Signal  section  and  the 
27th  annual  convention  of  what  was  formerly  the  Railway 
Signal  Association.  Chairman  F.  B.  Weigand  (N.  Y.  C.) 
presided.  The  principal  business  of  the  first  day,  after  the 
chairman  president's  opening  address,  consisted  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  committee  of  direction  and  the  secretary  and  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  closed  track 
circuit. 

Chairman  Weigand,  in  his  opening  address,  complimented 
the  membership  on  the  active  part  taken  by  them  in  the  work 
of  the  association  and  told  of  the  interest  of  this  Section 
in  the  subject  of  automatic  train  control.  Mr.  Weigand 
pointed  out  how  this  Section  was  co-operating  with  the  Amer- 
ican Engineering  Standards  Committee  which  was  organized 
as  a  national  clearing  house  for  industrial  standardization. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  means  provided  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  whereby  the  various  divisions  and  sec- 
tions are  co-operating  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort.  Re- 
garding standardization,  Mr.  Weigand  called  attention  to 
two  important  subjects  which  have  apparently  been  neglected: 
(1)  Approach  and  route  locking  circuits  and  (2)  circuits 
for  power  signals  at  mechanical  interlocking  plants.  He 
recommended  that  the  committee  of  direction  assign  these 
subjects  to  a  committee  for  careful  study,  with  a  view  to 
recommending  typical  circuits,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex. 

Following  Mr.  Weigand's  address  the  committee  of  direc- 
tion submitted  its  report.  H.  S.  Balliet,  (N.  Y.  C),  secre- 
tary, in  his  report  stated  that  a  total  of  276  members  were 
enrolled  during  the  year  and  14  were  reinstated,  while  there 
was  a  loss,  from  various  causes,  of  ?34.  In  reporting  on 
committee  work  he  said  that  59  subjects  had  been  reported 
on  by  standing  committees  during  the  past  year. 

Highway  Crossing  Protection 

Committee  Xo.  20,  reported  on  this  subject.  It  believes 
that  its  recommendations,  if  adopted,  will  form  a  basis  for 
the  universal  standardization  of  highway  crossing  protection, 
which  at  present  is  anything  but  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  realized  that  some  of  the  recommendations 
may  conflict  with  existing  state  laws  or  orders  of  state  com- 
missions. The  cross-board  crossing  sign,  which  is  recom- 
mended, will  comply  with  the  laws  of  many  states.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  if  these  recommendations  are  pre- 
sented to  public  authorities  with  the  explanation  that  they 
represent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation to  recommend  uniform  practice  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  getting  existing  state  rules 
modified.  The  use  of  the  automobile  for  long  journeys  has 
made  highway  traffic  interstate  almost  as  completely  as  rail- 
road traffic  and  the  great  desideratum  is  to  make  the  aspects 
of  all  good  signs  of  possible  or  existing  danger  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  William  Robinson 

In  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  closed  track  circuit  by  Dr.  William  Robinson, 
a  special  committee  presented  a  report  on  the  invention  of 
the  track  circuit  which  was  also  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Robinson. 
This  report  was  in  three  parts.  Part  1  was  Robinson's  own 
story  of  his  invention.  Part  2  was  devoted  to  W.  A.  Bald- 
win, a  former  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  who  was  responsible  for  the  first  installation. 
Part  3  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  track  circuit. 
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Better  Terminal  Market 

Facilities  Urged 

D.   C. 

Wn\  i  iu  HOUSEWIFI  pays  so  much  and  the  farmer 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  answered  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission of  Agricultural  Inquiry  in  a  re[>ort  soon  to  be  ten- 
dered »,  and  the  report  finds  many  other  causes 
aside  fn  asportation. 

n  for  the  w  ii  a  consumers'  and 

producers'  prices  for  fruits  and  vegel  i  :en  found  by 

the  Joint  Commission  in  lack  of  proper  terminal  market 
facilities.  "The  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
increased  about  four-fold  in  the  last  20  years.''  said  ("hair- 
man  Anderson,  "and  most  of  the  terminal  markets  have  long 
since  outgrown  their  facilities.  Chicago  furnishes  a  con- 
ns example  of  how  things  ought  not  to  be  done.  Some 
21  trunk  line  railroads  and  several  boat  lines  pour  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  supplies  for  nearly  3,000,000  people. 
These  are  chiefly  sold  in  a  section  of  five  or  six  city  blocks 
on  a  narrow  thoroughfare. 

"This  market  i-  wholly  inadequate  in  size,  but  the  worst 
feature  of  the  situation  is  its  location  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  four  blocks  from  principal  rail  and  water  terminals. 
Most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  handled  by  wagon 
or  motor  trucks  over  rough  streets  through  the  most  con- 
gested portion  of  the  city.  None  of  this  carting  or  rehan- 
dling  add-  in  any  way  to  the  value  of  the  product,  but  it 
does  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  distribution. 

"At  this  market  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  unloaded 
and  then  reloaded  and  are  frequently  backhauled  over  the 
same  routes  by  the  dealer  purchasers.  No  inconsiderable 
portion  is  actually  carted  back  to  the  same  railroad  yard 
or  depot  from  which  it  was  taken  to  the  wholesale  market. 
Obviously  mere  relocation  of  Chicago's  wholesale  district 
will  not  materially  help  its  unfortunate  situation.  The  city's 
great  need  is  a  wholesale  railroad  terminal  for  fruits  and 
to  which  all  carriers  would  have  access  and  about 
which  l\   commodious  wholesale  district  could  be 

bed. 

"In  New  York,  the  greatest  need  is  for  a  unification  of 
docks.  I  hi  -  -hould  be  as  closely  contiguous  as  possible  in 
order  to  centralize  and  unify  the  whole-ale  di-trii  t.  and  there 
might  be  an  advantage  in  setting  aside  special  docks  for  the 
handling  of  given  lines  of  produce. 


"Pittsburgh  is  more  fortunate  with  respect  to  terminal 
facilities  for  fruits  and  vegetables  than  most  American  cities. 
It  shows  the  advantage  of  centralizing  the  wholesale  market 
about  a  single  terminal,  with  consequent  elimination  of  cart- 
age' and  rehandling. 

"Adequate,  organized  and  correlated  terminal  markets, 
together  with  a  reduction  of  unnecessary  movement  of  com- 
modities from  terminal  to  terminal  or  from  terminal  to  cen- 
tral market  should  materially  reduce  the  expense  involved 
in  unnecessary  equipment  and  the  employment  of  an  unneces- 
sarily    I  'Oil." 

Out  of  the  fluctuating  wholesale  price  there  are  certain 
fixed  charges  in  distribution,  such  as  freight,  storage,  cart- 
age, interest,  insurance,  and  the  semi-fixed  charge  of  labor, 
all  of  which  must  be  paid  before  the  producer  gets  anything 
or  before  the  wholesale  distributor  can  be  paid  for  his  serv- 
ices, or  gets  his  money  back  on  goods  purchased.  "Changes 
in  cost  of  distribution,"  said  Chairman  Anderson,  "up  to 
the  time  goods  are  sold  at  wholesale,  are  largely  reflected  in 
the  producer's  net  return.  For  example,  increased  trans- 
portation charges,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  are  largely 
borne  by  producers,  since  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
particularly  tree  fruits,  cannot  be  quickly  regulated  to  meet 
new  conditions.  Once  produced,  the  crop  will  probably  l>e 
sent  to  market  even  if  the  returns  will  yield  only  a  little 
more  than  the  costs  of  distribution,  including  transportation, 
etc.,  and  irrespective  of  cost  of  production." 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Thi:  NUMBER  OS  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  during 
the  week  ended  June  3  shows  a  drop  of  70,000  due  to 
the  holiday  on  May  30.  The  total  was  750 
compared  with  6°3,o03  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1921 
ami  828,907  in  1920.  As  compared  with  the  corresponding 
i  f  last  year  there  were  ini  reases  in  the  loading  of  all 
-  of  commodities  except  gl  lirj  and  grain  prcxlucts  and 
coal.  The  coal  loading  showed  a  slight  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  week  before  on  account  of  the  holiday,  but  the  load- 
ing of  coke  and  ore  was  greater  than  that  of  the  week  before. 
I  LVerage   daily    loading   excluding    the   holiday   was   also 

greater  than  that  for  the  week  before.     The  summary  as  com- 
piled by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
don  follow-: 
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One  of  the  Oil  Developments  on  the  South 


Southern  Pacific  Issues  Interesting  Report 

System  Not  Yet  Back  on  Pre- War  Earning  Basis — Net  Railway 
Operating  Income  in  1921  $35,946,791 


The  Southern  Pacific  annual  report  which  was  issued 
last  week  is  another  one  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  stockholders'  reports  which  succeeds  in 
giving  to  the  readers  a  really  adequate  idea  of  the  operations 
for  the  period  with  which  the  report  deals.  The  report 
contains  many  things  of  leading  interest,  notably  such  mat- 
ters as  the  improvement  in  the  operating  conditions  of  the 
carrier  in  1921,  some  rather  interesting  material  concerning 
the  matter  of  taxes,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  with  reference  to  the  Central 
Pacific,  etc.  There  can  be  little  question,  however,  that  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  all  is  the  form  in  which  the 
report  is  rendered. 

The  report  is  a  document  of  96  pages.  It  contains  the 
usual  tabulations  of  figures  which  will  be  found  in  annual 
reports  with  the  exception  that  it  has  to  give  also  a  great 
mass  of  data  relative  to  the  many  proprietary  lines.  The 
body  of  the  report  itself,  however,  deals  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  as  a  whole  and  the  analyses  which  are 
given  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  system  as  a  combined 
property.  The  value  of  the  figures  and  the  analyses  thereof 
is  further  enhanced  by  a  series  of  graphic  charts,  two  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  the  present  article.  But  the  real 
element  of  interest  and  of  value  is  the  form  of  the  remarks 
of  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  report  shows  on  its  first  page  a  table  giving  the 
net  railway  operating  income  for  1921  with  comparative 
figures  for  1920 — in  other  words,  the  report  gives  a  proper 
recognition  to  the  new  importance  which  this  figure  has  been 
given  by  the  Transportation  Act.  On  the  second  page  there 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  transportation  operations  for  the 
five  years  1917  to  1921  showing  the  operating  revenues, 
operating  expenses,  net  revenue  from  railway  operations  and 
the  traffic  units  in  their  actual  figures  and  in  a  percentage 
relation  to  the  1917  figures  as  100. 

The  third  page  of  the  report  contains  details  of  monthly 
wages  for  1921,  1920  and  1916  for  several  representative 
classes  of  employees.  The  fourth  page  continues  the  idea 
by  giving  a  table  showing  in  some  detail  the  material  used 
in  repairs  and  renewals  in  way  and  structures  for  the  years 
1918  to  1921.  This  is  followed  by  a  similar  table  showing 
for  maintenance  of  equipment:  all  freight  cars  on  line;  cars 
in  shop  or  awaiting  repairs,  and  per  cent  of  cars  in  shop  or 
awaiting  repairs  for  specific  dates,  namely:  December  31, 
1917;   March   1,   1920;    September  1,   1921;   December  31, 


1921,  and  for  May  1,  1922.  Similarly,  the  report  contains 
brief  statements  relative  to  business  conditions  generally 
and  in  Southern  Pacific  territory,  to  wage  and  rate  matters, 
Panama  Canal  competition,  maintenance  during  federal  con- 
trol, and  as  above  noted,  taxes  and  the  Central  Pacific  case. 
Of  course,  the  corporate  income  account  is  given  in  the  usual 
form  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  changes  which  appear 
therein  in  comparison  with  1920.  All  the  factors  described 
herein  may  be  noticed  in  the  excerpts  from  the  annual  re- 
port which  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 
They  are  pointed  out  here  because  they  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  what  the  Railway  Age  has  said  editorially  about  this 
important  subject  of  railway  annual  reports  {Railway  Age 
of  April  15,  1922,  page  901.) 

Net,  After  Rentals  in  1921,  $35,946,791 
The  report  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System  shows  for  1921 
a  net  railway  operating  income  of  $35,946,791  as  compared 
with  a  net  in  1920  of  $21,312,344.  The  1921  figure  as  thus 
given,  however,  includes  estimates  of  unaudited  items  such 
as  loss  and  damage  claims  and  reparation  claims  appertain- 
ing to  operations  during  the  guaranty  period  which  were 
included  in  the  1920  accounts  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  last  December.  The 
report  states  that  if  these  guaranty  period  items  were  elimi- 
nated from  the  accounts  the  1921  net  railway  operating  in- 
come would  have  been  $39,827,756.  This  figure  has  more 
of  a  value  by  comparison  with  the  years  previous  to  1920 
rather  than  with  that  year  alone.  A  comparison  with  the 
preceding  years  will  show  that  while  the  road  had  a  much 
increased  net  in  1921  over  what  it  had  in  1920,  it  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  restoring  its  operations  to  its  federal  control 
standard  of  earnings  or  to  the  earnings  of  the  test  period 
ending  June  30,  1917,  on  which  the  standard  return  was 
based.  The  svstem  had  a  standard  return  slightly  in  excess 
of  $48,000,000.  In  1918  it  earned  for  the  government  a 
net  of  $55,925,278,  or  $7,757,935  in  excess  of  its  rental.  In 
1919  it  earned  for  the  government  $43,910,305,  or  $4,334,- 
355  in  excess  of  its  rental  for  that  year.  This  will  give 
something  of  an  index  as  to  the  1921  operations  of  the 
property. 

Corporate  Net  8.93  Per  Cent  on  Stock 

Insofar  as  concerns  the  corporate  income  account  the  fig- 
ures show  a  net  after  fixed  charges  in  1921  of  $29,515,218 
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which  figures  i  ul  to  8.93  per  cent  on  the  outstanding  capital 
In  1920  the  net  after  fixed  charges  was  $31,016,329, 

or  10.57  per  cent  <>n  the  capital  stock.     There  was,  however, 
an  increase  in  the  capital  stock,  itself,  this  having  been  in- 

1  during  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $17,939,500,  rep- 
resenting  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  5  per  cent  20-year 
rands.  111.  dividends  in  both  years  totaled  5 
per  cent,  the  total  for  1021  in  dollars  being  $20,639,196. 
With  further  reference  to  this  matter  of  the  incr, 
ital  stock  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  reports  show  that 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  stock 
outstanding   since    December  31,   1916,   of   $71,537,600,  or 

per  cent,  whereas  in  the  same  period  there  was  a  de- 
1)99,033,312,  or  17.67  per  cent  in  funded  debt. 
The  increase  in  capital  stock  was  the  result  of  its  being 
issued  against  the  surrender  and  cancellation  of  4  and  5 
per  cent  convertible  bo.nd>  and  this  explains  in  part  the  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  funded  debt.  The  remainder  rep- 
resented bond-  retired  through  the  redemption  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  system  and  by  sinking  funds,  etc.  This 
matter  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  at  this  time  and 
in  this  case  i>  marked  because  on  December  31,  1016,  the 
ratio  of  capital  stock  to  total  capital  was  .;2.75,  whereas  on 
December  31,   1921,  it  was   42.75.     On  the  latter  date  the 

outstanding    totaled    $344,443,106,    the    funded   debt, 
$461   S65,051  and  the  total.  $8i  15,808,1 ; 7. 

Transportation  Operations 

The  actual  transportation  operations  of  the  system   show 
for  1921    a    1.09   per  cent  reduction   in   freight  revenu 
compared  with  1920,  a  11.52  percent  reduction  in  passenger 
revenues,  and  a  4.53  per  cent  decrease  in  total  railway  oper- 
ating  revenue-.      The  operating   expenses    for   the   year   de- 
■  nt.     This  reduction  in  operating  revenues 
and    the   comparatively   greater   reduction   in   operating   ex- 
is   fairly   typical   of  what  was  done  on   almost  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1921.     The  distinguishing 
feature   insofar  as  the  Southern   Pacific   is  concerned   is  the 
fact  that  the  reductions  were  not  as  great  as  those  made  by 
mo-t  other  carrier-.      In  the  report  the  officers  of  the  road 
explain  that  the  reduction   in  operating  revenue-   was  due  to 
the  nation-wide  busini  --  depreciation,  "aggravated  on  your 
of  transcontinental  business,  by 
lower  rates  offered  by  the  Panama  Canal   route,  and 
by  the  competition  on  the  highways  of  motor  trucks  substan- 
tially   free    from    taxation    and    regulation."       The    report 
further  points  out   that  the   freight   revenue   was   adversely 
affected  by  the  smallest  cotton  crop  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
that  has  been  produced  in  2D  years;  by  a  large  reduction  in 
planted  in  the  same  states;  and  by  re- 
rates  on  such  important  commodities  as  beans, 
I   goods,  dried   fruit,  live  stock,  lumber,  apple-,  can- 
taloupi  tables.     The  report  gives  some  rather  per- 

tinent   information   concerning    Panama    Canal    competition, 
one  of  the  i  i  facte  being  that  in  1921  the  number 

of  ste  i  hrough  the   Panama   <  anal   bi 

I    of  the  United  Si  tsed  80 

t  and  the  volume  of  freight  increased  83  per  cent  over 
the  pre<  eding  year. 

Reduction  of  15.87  Per  Cent  in  Tonnage 

the  report  show  that  the  actual   ton 
of   revenue   freight   carried   in  ed    18,206,878   as 

red  with  45,416,021  in  19  !0, 
I ';.    re, lu,  tion,   were    fairly   general    in   all   da! 

•  th.it  there  was  an  in,  rease  amount 
et   in   products  of  agriculture  due  to  tl 

I,, I   citrous   fruit<      The  Southern   Pacini 

1    were 

'   II  :    <>f    animals, 
16;  and  manufai  tures  and 


miscellaneous  including  1.  c.  1.,  26.31.  The  road,'s  coal 
traffic  in  1921  made  up  only  2.33  per  cent  of  its  total  ton- 
nage, (rude  petroleum,  however,  made  up  5.05  per  cent 
and  refined  petroleum  and  its  products,  4.90.  The  tonnage 
of  both  of  these  represented  reductions  from  1920  of  slightly 
over  20  per  cent.  The  Southern  Pacific  gets  a  long  haul  on 
its  traffic,  the  average  distance  in  1921  being  264  miles. 
This  was  less  than  in  1920,  because  in  that  year  the  figure 
was  285. 

The  actual  freight  revenues  in  1921  were  §171,788,880 
as  compared  with  $176,714,390  in  1920.  The  passenger 
revenues  in  1921  were  $63,442,251,  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  1920,  as  has  above  been  noted,  of  11.52  per  cent.  It 
is  explained  in  the  report  that  "the  amount  of  passenger 
business  was  diminished  by  a  dearth  of  large  conventions 
such  as  were  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1920  and  by  a 
substantial  increase  in  travel  by  automobiles."  "Much 
money  is  being  appropriated,"  the  report  says,  "by  the  feder- 
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1912  to  1921 

al  and  state  government  for  the  construction  of  highways 
that  usually  parallel  the  very  railroads  which  are  heavily 
taxed  to  provide  and  maintain  them." 

Ii  report  contains  Some  very  interesting  figures,  giving 
comparisons  by  years.  Taking  I'M  7  as  a  base  of  100,  the 
points  out  thai  the  operating  revenues  in  1921  figured 
oul  it  1  19  pel  cent,  the  expenses  at  L 76,  and  the  net  revenue 
from  railway  operation-  at  78,  It  also  shows  that  the  traffic 
units  (compiled  on  a  basis  of  ton  miles  plus  three  times  the 

TOUld  -how  for  1921,  84  and  for  1920,  105. 

The  total,  operating  expenses  for  the  year  were  $212,572,- 
163.     This  compared  with  a  total  of  $242,113,790  in  1920 
and  the  reduction  figures  out  at  S2o.54l.527,  or.  as 
noted,  nt      l  he  report  explain-  that  the  system 

had  to  contend    with    slightly   higher   average   wage-   in    1021 
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than  in  1920,  the  various  increases  of  1920  and  the  decreases 
of  1921  averaging  out  to  that  result.  It  also  says  that  prices 
of  fuel  and  other  material  in  1921  averaged  more  than  in 
1920.  The  combined  effect  of  higher  wages  and  higher  ma- 
terial costs  increased  the  1921  operating  expenses  by  $5,292,- 
000  which,  of  course,  was  compensated  for  by  the  decreases 
due  to  less  traffic  and,  as  the  report  says,  "This  net  result 
reflects  the  improvement  forecast  in  last  year's  report  as 
progress  is  made  in  substituting  the  incentive  of  self-interest 
of  private  management,  and  the  increased  efficiency  and 
more  cheerful  service  of  the  entire  operating  staff,  for  the 
apathy  and  blight  of  government  management."  Before 
speaking  further  of  this  matter  of  operating  expenses  it  is 
advisable  to  point  out  that  in  1921  the  system  operated  at 
a  ratio  of  78.88.  This  compared  with  85.77  in  1920,  but  in 
1919  the  figure  was  78.61,  in  191S,  73.43,  and  in  1917. 
62.18. 

Maintenance    Details 

The  reduction  in  operating  expenses  in  1921  included 
decreases  of  12.93  per  cent  in  maintenance  of  way,  12.93 
per  cent  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  or  an  average  of  15.39 
per  cent  in  total  maintenance.     The  reduction  of  transpor- 


Southern  Pacific  Taxes  1885  to  1921,  One  of  the  Charts  Shown 
in  the  Company's  Annual   Report 

tation  expenses  was  10.65.  With  reference  to  maintenance 
of  way  the  report  gives  some  unusually  adequate  figures. 
It  shows  that  in  1921  there  was  an  actual  decrease  of  mate- 
rial used  for  maintenance  purposes,  but  apparently  not  of 
sufficient  amount  but  that  the  properties  were  satisfactorily 
maintained  during  the  year.  Actually  there  were  laid  in 
1921  427  miles  of  new  steel  rail  as  compared  with  528  miles 
in  1920.  In  the  case  of  ties  4,721,542  were  put  in  track 
as  against  4,887,913.  With  reference  to  equipment  the  report 
shows  a  rather  satisfactory  condition.  It  gives  these  figures 
of  the  per  cent  of  freight  cars  in  shops  or  awaiting  repairs: 
On  December  31,  1917,  3.55  per  cent;  on  March  1,  1920, 
4.32  per  cent;  on  September  1,  1921,  9.13  per  cent,  and  on 
May  1,  1922,  8.10  per  cent.  In  addition  figures  are  given 
explaining  the  difficulties  which  were  met  during  1920;  at 
the  end  of  federal  control,  87.75  per  cent  of  the  company's 
box  cars  were  on  other  railways  with  the  result  that  "the 
deplorable  condition  of  this  equipment,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  current  repairs  when  away  from  home  during  federal 
control,  was  not  realized  until  we  regained  possession  of  our 
cars  in  the  fall  of  1921." 

Taxes 

With  reference  to  taxes  the  report  reads  as  follows: 


The  increase  in  taxes  for  1921  over  1920  is  $747,406.  Tl 
the  result  of  an  increase  of  $1,893,052  in  state  and  county  taxes,  due,  prin- 
cipally, to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  on  gross  earnings  in  California 
from  5^4  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  under  the  King  Tax  Law  which  became 
effective  July  1,  1921;  to  an  increase  of  $170,607  in  capital  stock  tax,  and  to 
a  decrease  of  $1,316,253  in  federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  due, 
principally,  to  an  assessment  in  1920  of  excess  profits  tax  for  the  year  1917. 
As  this  report  goes  to  press  the  large  increase  in  taxes  of  $747,406,  or  5.05 
per  cent,  over  1920.  seems  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  taxes  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1922,  which  amount  to  $6,393,726.  an  increase  of  38.26  per 
cent  over  1921.  At  this  rate  taxes  for  the  year  1922  will  aggregate  $19,181,- 
179,  or  93  per  cent  of  the  dividends  distributed  to  stockholders  for  1921. 
Taxes  amounted  to  $8.60  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  freight  revenue  during 
the  year  1921,  and  to  $12.42  for  everv  hundred  dollars  of  freight  revenue 
during   the    first    four   mcnths   of    1922. 

The  total  railway  tax  accruals  for  the  year  consumed  $15,539,469,  or  27.3 
per  cent  of  the  $56,922,103  of  net  revenue  from  railway  operations.  With 
an  increase  of  138.76  per  cent  in  the  miles  of  road  operated  over  the  miles 
operated  in  1885,  the  first  year  of  operation,  taxes  have  increased  $14,679,964, 
or    1,707.96   per  cent. 

Presumably  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  present  time  is  the 
matter  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  calling 
upon  the  Southern  Pacific  to  rid  itself  of  its  control  over  the 
Central  Pacific.  For  the  moment,  however,  this  seems  to  be  of 
somewhat  academic  interest  only  because  the  whole  question 
is  involved  in  the  matter  of  consolidations.  Professor  Rip- 
ley, in  his  plan,  put  the  Central  Pacific  with  the  Union 
Pacific,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  amended 
the  professor's  idea  and  left  the  Central  Pacific  with  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  something 
of  conflict  between  ideas  about  railroading  that  were  extant 
in  the  nineties  with  those  which  have  received  acceptance 
today.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  figure  out  what  the  final 
decision  may  happen  to  be,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  reason  for  worrying  about  what  will  happen  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  if  it  loses  the  Central  Pacific  until  some- 
thing more  concrete  has  been  developed  with  reference  to 
the  situation.  In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  an 
item  which  appears  on  another  page  of  the  present  issue 
quoting  some  remarks  of  President  Sproule  on  the  matter. 


Accident  Investigations — 

January,  February  and  March 

The  eleventh  quarterly  issue  of  the  Summary  of  Train 
Accident    Investigations,   prepared   by   the   Bureau   of 
Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
is  for  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March,   1922, 
was  issued   on  May  31.    This  report  covers  four  collisions 
and  two  derailments,  as  follows : 

Collision— Mo..  Kan.  &  Tex Warner    function,   Tex Jan.  13 

Collision— Baltimore   &    Ohio Noble.     Ill Jan.  31 

Collision— Great  Northern Montrose,     Minn Feb.  22 

Collision — Northern    Pacific Welch,    Mont Mar.  17 

Derailment— Kansas    City    Southern.  .  .Fuller.    Kans Mar.  27 

Derailment — Atlanta,  B.  &  Atlantic. .  .Woodbury,    Ga Mar.  28 

Following  are  abstracts  of  these  reports: 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
near  Warner  Junction,  Tex.,  on  January  13,  were  south- 
bound passenger  No.  5  and  a  work  train  which  was  at  a 
standstill.  One  employee  was  killed  and  11  passengers  and 
three  employees  injured.  The  collision  occurred  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  the  Red  river,  and  2,000  ft.  north  of  Warner 
Junction.  From  signal  No.  20,  about  two  miles  north  of 
Warner  Junction,  all  trains  are  run  by  signal  indications 
regardless  of  time-table  rights,  there  being  two  junctions  in 
the  territory,  one  north  of  the  Red  river  and  one  south  of 
the  river.  Signal  No.  20,  an  interlocking  signal  at  North 
Frisco  Junction,  was  clear  and  the  engineman  of  No.  5 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  this  assured  him  of  a  clear 
indication  at  signal  No.  6561,  about  a  mile  south  of  there; 
and  he  ran  at  high  speed  until  he  collided  with  the  work 
train.  The  engine  and  cars  of  the  work  train  were  pushed 
back  so  far  that  the  inspector  was  convinced  of  excessive 
speed,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  the  enginemen  and  tes- 
timonv  to  the  contrary.  The  engineman  had  no  reason  for 
assuming  that  signal  No.  20  gave  any  indication  concerning 
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signal  6561  except  that  it  had  been  customary  for  the  signal- 
man at  North  Frisco  Junction  to  hold  signal  20  against  a 
train  when  he  knew  that  6561  was  in  the  stop  position;  this 
to  avoid  delays  on  the  bridge  and  at  the  junctions.  More- 
over. No.  5  had  a  train  order  from  the  dispatcher  requiring 
speed  to  be  reduced  to  15  miles  an  hour  over  the  Red  river 
bridge,  and  to  Warner  Junction,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  work  train.  A  flagman  had  been  sent  out  by  the  work 
train,  but  he  had  not  gone  far;  he  is  censured  for  not  prop- 
erlv  protecting  his  train,  having  had  22  minutes  in  which  to 
If  he  had  gone  further,  to  the  end  of  a  curve,  he  no 
doubt  would  have  been  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
engineman  of  No.  5  in  season  to  enable  him  to  stop.  After 
sighting  signal  6561,  the  engineman  made  an  emergency  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
nullified  by  a  prior  service  application  which  had  been  made. 
lin  dispatcher  said  that  he  would  have  ordered  the 
;er  train  held  at  North  Frisco  Junction,  as  was  the 
e,  had  not  the  signalman  at  that  point  told  him 
that  the  track  was  clear.  The  signalman,  however,  said  that 
he  told  the  dispatcher  (in  response  to  inquiries)  that  the 
work  train  was  still  on  the  main  track;  and  the  signalman's 
version  is  confirmed  by  three  men  who  heard  his  conversation 
with  the  dispatcher;  one.  a  signalman  (off  duty)  in  the 
cabin,  one  the  operator  at  another  station  and  the  third  a 
nan  of  the  work  train  who  was  at  Warner  Junction, 
li -t.ning  at  the  telephone. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Noble, 
111.,  on   January  31,   were  westbound  freight  extra  No.   2500 
stbound  passenger  No.  62.  They  met  at  about  10  p.  m. 
on  the  main  track  near  the  middle  of  the  long  passing  sid- 
ing, and  the  engineman   and  fireman  of  the  passenger  train 
were  killed.    Nine  other  persons  were  injured.     Engineman 
Smalley.  of  the  passenger  train,  had  a  meeting  order  which 
required  him  to  enter  the  side  track  at  Noble,  but  he  con- 
tinued on  the  main  track  at  about  40  miles  an  hour  and  met 
the  freight,  making  a  bad  wreck.    Smalley  had  received  the 
order  at  Flora,  14  mile-  west  of  Noble,  and  had  commented 
fact  that   he   would   have  to  take   the   siding   for  the 
t;   and  lu-  also  had   been  warned  by  the  air-whistle, 
■  1  by  the  conductor,  on  approaching  Noble.    The  switch 
light   and   the   light   of  the   approaching    freight   train   were 
le;   the  night  was  clear  and   there  was  a 
good  view  for  a  mile.    Two  trainmen  said  that  Smalley  was 
in  the  habit  of  approaching  stations  at  high  speed;  but  the 
conductor  -aid   that  during  the  20  days   that   he  had   been 
on  that  run.  "he  had  been  doing  very  well  in  learning  the 
landmark-." 

I  he  l  olli-ion  mi  tin-  Gre  it  Northern  mar  Montrose.  Minn.. 

letween  i     I  iound  passenger  Xo.  28, 

and  a  westbound  extra,  pushing  a  snow  plow. 

.  n-   killed    and    four   passengers   and   five 

ees  injured.    The  engineman  of  the  extra  was  killed. 

\-    1 1  :  ;  , .  of  Mont  ose,  the  -now 

for  some  time  in  clearing  the  side 

track  and  remarks  made  by  the  conductor  and  the  engineman 

l    them    noted    the    fad    that    I 
which  ■    i\  hour-  late,  «■>-  -nil  due;  and  they  had 

\t  about  4.40  p.  m.  the 
■    point    with    thi  ion    of 

t    tin-   t"i r-t    -r,  turn      but. 
.!    orders,   the   i  ondui  toi 
the  order   for   hi-  train   to  pr.x  eed 
|   hi-  ordi  r-  to  two 
1  by  them  and  in 
I  that  lie  bad  ovi  rlooked 
pplied  tin-  bi  I        II'   brought 

■  lit    the    col- 

"i  only 
■  \\   '        Mont., 


on  March  17,  occurred  during  a  snowstorm,  about  7.51  a.  m., 
and  it  was  between  the  switches  at  the  station  where  the 
train-  had  been  ordered  to  meet  and  pass.  Westbound  pas- 
senger No.  1.  having  right  to  the  road,  was  run  into  by 
r  No.  220,  at  about  15  miles  an  hour. 
The  fireman  of  train  No.  220  was  killed  and  one  trespasser 
also  was  killed;  40  passengers  and  six  employee  were  in- 
jured. Train  No.  220  had  the  order  to  meet  No.  1  at  Welch 
and  to  take  the  siding.  Later,  when  ten  miles  short  of 
Welch,  another  order,  order  No.  210,  form  19,  w?s  received, 
making  a  mert  with  train  651  at  Spire  Rock,  about  five  miles 
east  of  Welch.  The  fireman,  who  also  was  a  qualified  en- 
gineman. received  these  other  orders  by  hoop  and  read  them; 
and.  answering  an  inquiry  from  the  engineman,  said  that 
their  meeting  with  No.  1  had  been  changed  to  Spire  I 
The  fireman  immediately  handed  this  and  the  other  orders 
to  engineman  Nielsen;  but  Nielsen  did  net  read  them;  he 
accepted  the  erroneous  information  given  him  by  the  fireman, 
folded  the  orders  and  placed  them  in  his  po  ket,  with  the 
intention  of  reading  them  later.  He  had  received  notice  to 
be  on  the  lookout,  on  this  part  of  the  raid,  for  fallen  rocks; 
and,  having  his  mind  on  this,  he  neglected  to  read  the  orders. 

On  this  part  of  the  road  the  grade  is  steep,  descending, 
and  Nielsen's  applications  of  the  brakes  deceived  the  con- 
ductor so  that  he  thought  the  engineman  was  intending  to 
enter  the  side  track.  Nielsen  thought  that  the  whistle  com- 
munication from  the  conductor — three  blasts — meant  stop  at 
Welch  station,  the  impression  being  still  on  his  mind  that 
tlu  meeting  point  with  No.  1  had  been  changed.  Because 
of  sharp  curves,  with  rocks  at  the  side  of  the  line,  together 
with  the  falling  snow,  neither  engineman  had  more  than  a 
very  brief  view  of  the  opposing  train  before  the  collision 
occured. 

The  conclusion  of  the  inspector  is  that  Nielsen  is  "pri- 
marily"  responsible;  there  being  no  excuse  for  not  reading 
the  orders.  No  statement  could  be  obtained  from  the  fireman 
prior  to  his  death. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Kan>as  City  Southern  near 
Fuller,  Kans..  on  March  27,  was  northbound  freight  No.  56, 
consisting  of  locomotive  55  7.  with  51  cars  and  a  caboose. 
Moving  at  about  25  miles  an  hour,  the  train  ran  over  a 
misplaced  switch  and  entered  a  coal  mine  spur;  and  the 
locomotive  was  overturned  and  the  engineman  and  one  brake- 
man  were  killed.  The  time  was  about  10  p.  m.  The  ins 
finds  that  the  switch  had  been  opened,  apparently,  with 
nuli.  ious  intent;  but  the  engineman  had  disregarded  the 
rule-;  for.  both  on  account  of  the  switch  being  within  yard 
limit-  and  the  light  having  been  extinguished,  tlu 
should  have  been  kept  under  control.  A  work  train  had  run 
through  the  switch  southbound,  without  noticing  that  it  was 

work  train  had  passed  about  9.30;  and  all  of 
the  members  of  its  crew  admitted  that  they  had  not  noticed 
the  position  of  the  -witch  target,  or  whether  or  not  the  lamp 
was  burning. 

I  derailment  on  the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 
near  Woodbury,  Ga..  on  March  28,  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  employees   and   the   injure       '  I  lie   train    WU 

bound   fast  fnight  No.  92  and  the  derailment  occurred  at 
i.  m.    A  rail  bad  been  loosened;  and.  after  a  careful 
nation  of  tie-  locomotive,  tin-  i.ir<  ami  the  track,  the 
inspector  reports  ■'  malicious  tampering  with  the 

traek. 

I.   II    Winfrey,  yard  switchman  on  the  Southern   Railway  nt 

I l.i\ ii-  recently  iineler  an  empty  re- 

.inl  in  connection  with  the  report 

nt    Superintendent    William    Maxwell    re-marks   that 

ibly    holds    th  I    having   dis- 

thc  Southern 

Railway  .  nhw  t<  er 
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Railway  Accounting  Officers  Meet  at  Cleveland 

Simplification  and  Economy  in  Accounting  Procedure  Theme  of 
Interesting  Convention 


UHPhe  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is  not  the 
higher  accounting  end  on  which  we  need  to  lay 
stress,  but  we  should  look  to  our  primary  account- 
ing, the  detail  work,  and  bend  our  efforts  towards  having 
it  performed  in  a  simple,  direct  and  positive  manner."  If 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Accounting 
Officers  Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  June  6  to  9, 
could  be  said  to  have  a  theme,  it  was  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  simplification  and 
increased  economy  in  railway  accounting  procedure  as  is 
brought  out  in  the  foregoing  excerpt  from  the  address  of 
J.  J.  Ekin.  comptroller  of  the  Baltimore  S:  Ohio  and  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  The  meeting  took  action  on  approxi- 
mately 300  subjects,  which  amount  of  work  it  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  in  a  three-day  convention  characterized  by  its 
continuing  interest.  In  line  with  the  theme  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  the  meeting  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  such  matters  as  simplified  divisions,  the  standardization 
of  station  accounts  and  forms,  etc.  Two  subjects  of  leading 
importance  were:  (a)  a  proposed  change  in  the  present 
classification  of  railway  operating  expenses,  and  (b)  the 
matter  of  statistics,  particularly  as  relates  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  concerning 
statistical  reports. 

The  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Association  conducts 
its  annual  meetings  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from 
that  with  which  most  other  railway  conventions  are  con- 
ducted.   It  is  the  practice  of  the  association  to  have  a  small 


number  of  important  committees.  These  meet  at  different 
times  during  the  year  and  their  findings  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  having  the  title  of  Agenda,  copies  of 
which  are  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  association  prior 
to  the  meeting.  Further,  on  the  day  preceding  the  actual 
opening  of  the  convention,  these  committees  hold  meetings 
open  to  all  members  of  the  association  who  desire  to  attend 
them  and  if  any  of  the  decisions  as  reported  in  the  Agenda 
are  changed  or  modified,  the  result  is  given  to  the  convention 
in  the  form  of  mimeographed  supplementary  Agenda.  This 
explanation  is  giv;n  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  convention 
can  cover  such  a  large  amount  of  ground  and  still  carry  on 
an  interesting  meeting.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no  subject 
needing  discussion  that  does  not  receive  adequate  and  satis- 
factory attention  while,  on  the  other  hand,  time  is  not  taken 
up  with  unnecessary  discussion  of  subjects  concerning  which 
the  committee  report  in  the  Agenda  is  approved  without 
further  argument. 

The  address  of  J.  J.  Ekin  was  characterized  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  pointed  out  the  problems  concerning  the 
railway  accounting  field  and  suggested  remedies  for  their 
solution.  The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Samuel  0. 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  by  S.  Ennes,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  bv  W. 
A.  Colston,  formerly  director  of  the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of 
Finance  and  now  vice-president  of  the  Xickel  Plate  and  also 
by  representatives  of  government  departments.  These  ad- 
dresses will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 


President's  Address 


The  sharp  decline  in  railroad  traffic  which  commenced 
in  the  closing  months  of  1920.  continued  throughout 
1921.  and  only  recently  has  there  been  indications  of 
a  revival.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  accounting  department 
had  to  cam-  on  the  work  of  stating  the  federal,  guaranty 
period  and  corporate  accounts,  as  well  as  the  new  statistics 
required  in  enforcing  the  act  and  furnishing  the  data  for  the 
special  investigations  and  rate  hearings,  has  made  the  life 
of  the  accounting  officers  anything  but  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  large  increase  in  clerical  forces  and  the  expense 
thereof  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion 


and  criticism,  and  there  has  been  apparently  a  tendency  to 
attribute  it  all  to  accounting  and  statistical  requirements, 
which  is  misleading  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  forces  now  classified  as  clerical  in  the  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  not  engaged  in  ac- 
counting and  statistical  work.  This  applies  to  forces  in  the 
general  offices  as  well  as  on  the  line  of  road. 

The  great  war  and  federal  control  of  railroads  brought 
about  many  changes  in  accounting  methods  and  practices. 
In  1917  the  railroads  had  one  set  of  accounts  and  books. 
Most  of  them  now  have  three:  federal  control,  guaranty  pe- 
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i ml   corporate,   and  this   condition   adds   vastly  to  the 
ccounting  by  requiring  separations  between  dif- 
ferent  interests,  for  both  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Hearings    Required    Special    Statistical    Data 

Since  March  1.  1920,  there  have  been  almost  constant 
rati-  hearings,  both  state  and  interstate;  there  have  been 
numerous  investigations,  for  example,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Agricultural  Inquiry;  there  have  been  continual 
wage  hearings  and  the  negotiations  with  employees;  all  of 
which  have  required  the  preparation  of  a  large  amount  of 
detail  data  at  a  great  expense  on  the  part  of  the  accounting 
and  statistical  for 

Among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  cost  of  accounting 
today  are  changes  in  rate>,  complicated  divisions,  adjust- 
ments in  w.i  ind  settlement  of  accounts  with 
i  Bering  fi  d<  ral  i  ontrol  and  guarant)  pe- 
riods. The  stabilization  of  transportation  rates  and  em- 
ployees' wages,  the  use  of  simple  divisions  for  apportioning 
revenues,  and  the  settlement  of  federal  anil  guaranty  ai 
counts  will  result  in  a  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
accounting 

There  is  no  mystery  in  railroad  accounting.  It  i--  simply 
auditing  into  the  treasury  the  receipts  from  the  -ale  "f  trans- 
portation through  the  medium  of  ticket-  and  freight  bills 
and  auditing  out  of  the  treasury,  through  the  medium  of 
time  cards,  materi  il  orders  and  servii  e  bills,  the  i  osl  of  pro- 
ducing  this  transportation  as  represented  by  labor,  fuel  and 
il   and  supplies. 

The  trouble  and  complications  we  have  are  largely  of  our 
own  origin;  to  illustrate,  expensive  methods  of  timekeeping 
and  distribution,  antiquated  methods  for  handling  material 
accounts,  and  a  too  retined  and  extended  classification  for 
stating  these   simple  elements  of  cost. 

Again    on    the    income    or    revenue    side    we    lack    definite 
of  commodities,    We  do  not    have   clear  and 
tariffs.     We  do  not   have,   in   many   instances,  simple 
and   agreed   upon   divisions   for   apportioning   revenues, 

of  "lie  li  many  of  the  carriers  have  long  -landing  items 
justment  in  their  interline  account-,  and  claim  channels 
•  iked  with  overcharge  and  other  claims. 

Should  Be  Performed  in  a  Simple, 

Direct  and  Positive  Manner 

I  hi  point  1  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  it  is  not  the  higher 
accounting  on  which  we  need  to  la)  stress,  bul  we  should 
look    to  our   primary    accounting,   the  detail   work,   and   bend 

.u    ;n"    it    performed    in   a   simple,   direct 

anil  |«.-iti\  i  in    in-  i     It  i-  the  dut)  ol  tin  -  association  to  see 

that    this    i-    done.      It    must    be    done    in    order    that    We,    as 
in  i  harge  oi    cue  of  the  single 

Tii.i %  (fi  our  pari  in  having  the 

I    m   an   eitic  nut    and   ec onomical   manner. 

I  todaj    in  many  instances  for  proper 

of  the   forces  now   engaged   in   the  ilet.nl   work. 

\\  ■    ■  i  mm!  in-   regulat  ii  ins  and   re 

to   the   minutest    detail-    of    railroad    oper- 
into  the  timekeeper'-  work,  the  material  clerk's  work, 

•   and   freight     I  in  re  mi 
•  ition   between   the  traffic ,  operatin 

thi    desired  results  in  operating  the-. 

thi    intin  ;  ofl ii 

ii    .i         r.  rid.  red    hi-    DOSi- 

ddi  d    jo  nun  h  to  hi-  prestige     the 

in  a  I  ritic  ,d   I, ut    in  .i   helpful 

• 

that    then     hi-    I ...  1 1    a 
■mi.     .  ondn 
the    world       I  hi-    ha-   had    a    I r.  men 


dous  influence-  on  railroad  operation  and  costs.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  as  measured  by 
passengers  cine  mile  and  tons  one  mile,  but  the  real  increase 
is  in  the  expensi  measured  by  the  expenditures  to  meet  the 
demand  for  more  case  and  comfort,  better  dining  car  and 
other  features  in  passenger  service,  the  highly  specialized 
Service  in  handling  perishable  freight,  and  the  great  increase 
p.i-  capita  in  -mall  shipments  of  merchandise,  all  of  which 
has  added  so  much  to  the  station,  operating  and  accounting 
costs  of  the  railroads. 

The  increased  demand  for  transportation  in  a  refined  in- 
stead of  what  may  be  termed  a  raw  state,  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  producing  the  increase  in  overhead 
made  up  largely  in  wages  paid  clerical  fore-  [| 
should  be  remembered  it  requires  the  same  outlay,  probably 
more,  to  bill,  collect  and  account  for  a  shipment  of  50  lb. 
of  merchandise,  a-  it  does  to  bill,  collect  and  account  for 
SO  tons  of  coal  handli  d  load. 

It  is  for  this  reason  thai  I  uru:c  we  get  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, start  at  the  beginning  in  this  transportation  game 
and  see  how  we  can  best  account  for  these  millions  of  trans- 
actions  which  produce  our  revenues,  and  the  equally  numer- 
ous tran-. i.  tie. n-  which  constitute  our  expi 

The  real  problem,  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  is  not 
mi.  .if  handling  the  income  account,  the  profit  and  li  - 
count,  and  the  balance  sheet,  but  a  simple,  uniform,  direct 
and  efficient  method  of  verifying  and  stating  the  millions 
of  items  that  compose  the  receipts  from,  and  the  cost  of, 
transportation. 

Some  Suggested  Aids  to  Uniformity  and  Economy 
As   an    aid    to   uniformity   and   in   producing  economy    I 

would    suggest  : 

1.  A  plan  of  arbitration  be  put  into  effect  for  settling 
disputes  relating  to  divisions  of  joint  rates  similar  to 
that  now  in  effect  for  settling  disputes  between  carriers 
relating   to   apportionment    of   loss    and    damage    and 

barge  claims. 

2.  The  carrier-  should  develop  and  put  into  effect  stand- 
ard methods  for  accounting  for  passenger  and  freight 

its,  both  1,:.  al  and  interline.    This  should  embrace 
tice    in    making    and    handling    way    bills,    station 
and   methods,  reporting  by  agents,  and  settle- 
ments as  between  carriers. 

3.  Carriers  should  develop  and  put  into  effect  standard 
methods  of  timekeeping,  mate-rial  accounting  and  stat- 
ing of  disbursements. 

4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  working  jointly 
with  this  association,  should  revise  the  classifications. 

The  work   i-   already   under   way   with   respect  to  o|vr- 

expenses,   and   it   i-  highly   important  that  this 

classification  be  completed  and  put  into  effect  Januan 

1,  192         I  ider   thi-  the   foundation  of  all   of  our 

.  on-lruc  live   work. 
I       revision  of  the  disbursement  classification  should  be 
approached     in    the    light    of    present    condition-    prevailing 
under  tin-    rransportation    Vet.     The  accounts  should 
a  prompt  and  accurate  method  of  controlling  expenses  repre- 
sented   b)    disbursements   for  labor,   fuel   and  material,  and 
the-  classification  should  directl)   reflect  those  clement-. 
r     nearer  we  can  have  the  disbursement  accounts  show 

the  current  expenditures  for  labor  payrolls,  fuel,  and  material 
anil    supplies,    the-    more-    Useful    the    accounts    Will    be.. 

i   these  item-  of  cost,  and   I  strongly 
iii.it  the  rcvi-ed  classification  should  show  separately, 

with  a-   few unt-  a-  possible,  the-  dire,  t   items  of  expense 

for  labor,    fuel,   material   and   miscellaneous,   the 

which   constitutes   the-  COSt   of  maintaining  and   operating  the 

railroad  properties      I  hi-  fa.  t  was  very   forcibly   imp 

through  the  requirements  of  the-  In  I     nmerce 

Commission    in    the   recent    rate   hearings,   the   Senile    it 
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gation,   and    in   the  preparation   of   data    for   submission  to 
the  Labor  Board. 

There  should  be  a  decided  reduction,  instead  of  an  ex- 
i  ii.  in  the  number  of  accounts.  It  is  not  a  refinement 
and  further  extension  of  the  classification  that  is  desired. 
The  accounts,  as  few  in  number  as  possible,  should  be  con- 
structed m>  that  a  distribution  can  be  made  from  the  details 
of  timekeeping,  material  disbursements,  etc.,  with  the  least 
amount  of  additional  expense.  The  thought  is  that  with 
the  proper  timekeeping  records  ami  material  and  fuel  dis- 
bursement.- a  direct  classification  can  be  made  in  relatively 
■ '  ounts,  showing  separately,  the  expenditures  for  labor, 
fuel,  material  and  miscellaneous,  under  the  general  head- 
ings of 

Management 

Maintenance,   and 

Operation. 

The  revised  classification  for  disbursements  should  apply 
to  each  and  even'  common  carrier  railroad  without  respect 
to  its  class  or  size. 

5.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  all 
other  federal  and  state  commissions  should  revise  their 
reports  and  statistical  requirements  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  summaries  regularly  prepared  from  detail 
records,  in  conformity  with  the  revised  classification, 
and  should  be  confined  to  the  annual  report,  monthly 
income  account  and  the  standard  statistical  units  of 
comparison  developed  for  each  road.  The  annual  re- 
ports to  the  commission,  to  the  states,  and  to  the  stock- 
holders, should  be  harmonized  so  that  one  form  will  ans- 
wer the  requirements  of  all. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  statistics  has  reached  that 
point  where  it  seems  to  me  desirable  that  this  Association 
of  Accounting  Officers  co-operating  with  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  formulate  a  svstem  of 


statistics  that  may  be  generally  used  by  the  individual  car- 
riers— the  summaries  to  be  furnished  the  commission  for  its 
information  and  as  a  guide  in  determining  whether  the  prop- 
erties are  being  operated  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  statistics  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  state  and  federal  bodies  should  be  on  a 
basis  of  maximum  of  essential  operating  data,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  detail. 

The  object  of  statistics  is  to  establish  facts.  Let  us  not 
waste  our  energies  to  the  preparation  of  a  lot  of  useless, 
meaningless  statistics,  compiled  at  great  expense,  which  can- 
not be  utilized  in  producing  results  that  will  add  one  penny 
to  the  net  revenue  or  be  the  means  of  improving  the  service. 
I  have  conferred  with  Commissioner  Potter  and  know  how 
much  in  earnest  he  is  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

A  working  basis  has  been  established  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem. It  remains  for  the  railroads  to  get  together  and  adopt 
the  best  methods  in  handling  the  details  of  accounting,  dis- 
continuing anything  of  questionable  value  now  prepared,  and 
eliminating  the  numerous  disputes  and  sources  of  expense, 
caused  by  lack  of  proper  through  rates  and  properly  con- 
structed divisions  for  apportioning  revenue. 

Let  us  finish  as  quickly  as  possible  the  work  of  settling 
the  accounts  for  federal  control  and  guaranty  period  opera- 
tion, and  then  declare  perpetual  holiday  in  the  production  of 
useless  statistics  and  reports. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  association  in  the  past,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  thought  so  ably  expressed,  that  we  should  hasten 
slowly  in  making  changes.  But  I  firmly  believe  we  now 
have  in  our  grasp  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  to 
do  constructive  work  in  revising  our  detail  practices  at  home 
and  in  working  out  with  representatives  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  revision  of  the  existing  classifica- 
tions and  statistical  requirements. 


Report  of  Committee  on  General  Accounts 


THIS  committee,  headed  by  A.  J.  County,  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  reported  that  during  the 
year  it  had  held  three  meetings  not  including  the  one 
held  on  the  day  preceding  the  convention.  The  total  number 
of  subjects  upon  which  it  reported  action  was  21.  These 
included  a  number  of  special  importance,  notably:  A  pro- 
posed change  in  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  to  the  compilation  of  freight  commodity  sta- 
tistics; a  proposed  modification  of  the  monthly  report  of 
revenues  and  expenses;  the  matter  of  reports  furnished  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  state  commissions, 
etc.  It  also  discussed  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  accounting  classifications,  notably 
with  reference  to  the  classification  of  operating  expenses. 
This  subject  »was  also  covered  by  the  committee  on  disburse- 
ments accounts  and  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  are  given 
in  detail  in  a  separate  article  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
An  analysis  of  the  action  taken  on  some  of  the  matters 
of  leading  interest  before  the  committee  follows: 

Settlement  of  Inter-Road  Bills  and  Accounts 

Where  desirable  or  practicable,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  individual  agreements  or  arrangements  should 
be  made  with  specific  carriers  to  facilitate  or  simplify  inter- 
road  settlements.  The  committee  suggested  a  plan  for  con- 
sideration by  those  carriers  that  desire  to  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement  with  other  roads.  In  conclusion  it  said  that, 
"In  view  of  this  action  being  purely  recommendatory,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  any  road  agreeing  with  another  road 
that  one  net  settlement  be  made  monthly  of  all  bills  of  every 
character  that  the  company  may  find  expedient. 


Value  of  a  Unit  of  Equipment  as  Rebuilt 

Approval  was  reported  of  an  interpretation  given  in  a 
letter  dated  July  5,  1921,  from  Alexander  Wylie,  director 
of  the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Accounts  for  the  secretary  of  the 
association.    The  letter  said  in  part: 

The  instructions  at  the  top  of  page  33  of  the  Classification  of  Investment 
in  Road  and  Equipment,  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  equipment,  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  between  carriers  and  this  Bureau, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  when  work  in  connection  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  equipment  shall  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  repairs 
and  be  charged  to  operating  expenses,  or  in  the  nature  of  rebuilding  requir- 
ing the  retirement  of  the  old  unit  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  new. 

The  rule  referred  to  is  an  adaptation  from  somewhat  similar  instructions 
appearing  in  the  Classification  of  Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Better- 
ments first  revised  issue,  effective  on  July  1,  1910.  The  second  paragraph  on 
page  39  of  that  classification  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"When  any  equipment  is  in  such  physical  condition  that  it  must  be  prac- 
tically rebuilt  in  order  to  fit  it  for  service,  or  when  any  equipment  requires 
repairs  which,  if  made,  would  constitute  the  major  portion  of  its  value,  it 
should,  when  taken  out  of  service,  be  considered  as  retired  and  be  written 
out  of  the  accounts.     *      *      *" 

The  purpose  of  the  classification  will  be  served  and  the  accounting  for 
equipment  repairs  perpetuated  on  a  correct  basis  if  the  word  "value"  as  it 
appears  in  the  second  line  of  the  instructions  referred  to  be  interpreted  as 
pertaining  to  the  current  or  so-called  market  value  of  a  unit  for  the  reason 
that  this  interpretation  would  continue  the  objective  of  having  the  measure 
of  repairs  determine  whether  the  unit  shall  be  retired,  rather'  than  to  have 
the  money  value  of  the  repairs  determine  that  question.  It  should  he  under- 
stocd  that  this  process  of  determining  whether  a  unit  should  be  retired  has 
no  bearing  on  the  value  at  which  the  unit  shall  be  written  out  of  the  invest- 
ment account,  the  retirement  value  being  the  ledger  value  err  cost,  estimated 
if  not  known.  The  procedure  outlined  will  not  o  nrlict  with  the  later  pro- 
visions of  the  instructions  which  require  that  the  appraised  cost  of  the  new 
unit  shall  be  included  in  the  investment  account.  In  other  words,  for  the 
purpose  cf  determining  whether  the  unit  shall  lie  written  out  of  the  accounts, 
the  current  or  market  value  of  the  unit  shall  be  considered,  but  in  deter- 
mining the  figure  at  which  the  reconstructed  unit  shall  be  entered  in  the 
accounts  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  classification  shall  he 
adhered   to.  that  entries  shall  be  on  basis  of  actual  cost. 

Compilation  of  Freight  Commodity  Statistics  for  1922 

Discussion  of  this  subject  has  been  going  on  since  last 
July  and  originated  in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1921,  from 
Dr.  M.  O.  Lorenz,  director  of  the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Statis- 
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i  which  he  offered  for  consideration  by  the  association 

:   1   compilation   of   freight  conn 
-  the  year  1922.   Mr.  Lorenz's  letter  said  in  part: 

The    Interstate    Commerce    (  now    publishing    quarterly     a 

statement    of    the    number    .f    carloads    and    the    nura  for    each 

Nothing   is  known  about  the  revenue  derived 
from    ea  .,.,.,.. 

The  far    it   is   advisable    to   go    in    the    pel 

i    .    carriers  then 

I  ■     has    frequc  ntly    been    asked 

wny  it  carriers  to  make  reports  that  will  reflect  the  monthly 

movement  of  the  principal  commodities  and  why  it  docs  net  show  the  average 

from    the    varn  us    classes   of   commodities.      The   answer    has    been 

that  the  i  Jlation   is  very  large. 

It  must  be  recognized   that   the  Transportation  Act  imposes  new  duties  on 

the  c.  I-  ins'  the  adequacy  of  railroad  revenues.     In  any  com- 

fi   ight  rate  adjustments  it  would  seem  undeniable  that 

helpful   to   km  w   the  amount   of   freight   revenue    from 

The    following   proposal    for    additional    statistics    is    made    after    much    de- 
liberation   of    what    will    be   most    useful    to   the    Intel  ce    Com- 
m    its   work   and    at    the    same    time    not    prohibitive    in    cost   to    the 
carriers: 

Outline  of  Proposed  Additional  Comm 
There  should  be  reported  for  the  separate  months  of  January.  April.  July. 
and   October,    1922,   the   number  of   carloads,    tonnag.  nue   and 

ton-miles  of  each    of   the   sixty-nine   carload    i  !  modities   now    in 

use,    local    and    interline   business   being   separated: 

Number    Number    Num 
of 
each  ad 


Commodity  2  —    £  E 

Class 


-       w        -       ., 


iliJiiii 


Wheat    

Etc.    for   each    of 
69  carload  classes 

This  subject  was  also  considered  by  the  committee  on 
freight   accounts,   which   committee   reported   as   follows: 

Your  committee  has  given  consideration  to  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  for  a  special  compilation  of  freight 
commodity  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1922,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  these  statistics  should  not  be  required  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Based  on  the  best  available  information,  your  com- 
mittee estimates  that  the  cost  of  compiling  these  stati 

by  Class  I  carriers,  for  four  so-called  representative  months 
in  any  one  year,  will  b(  one  million  dollars.    Such 

an  added  expense  would  be  incompatible  with  the  policy  of 
I   down   operating   expenses   and   reducing   forces,   in 
connection  with  the  retrenchment  in  the  cost  of  industry. 

(2)  These  statistics  would  l>e  of  little,  if  any,  practical 
value  to  the  carrier-  generally,  and.  in  the  judgment  of  your 
committee,  any  use  that  could  he  made  of  tin-  statistics  by 
the   carrier-    generally    would    not   justify    their   compilation. 

I  -  remittee,  sui  h   statistic  - 

inner  that  would  be  detri- 
mental   to   the    railway    industry   and    unfair   to   the    public; 
tistics  would  he  susceptible  of  such  inaccuracies 
anil  erroneous  i  one  lu  to  disc  redil  th 

l       movement  of  freight  traffic  in  the  United  State-  em- 
diversified  in  it-  n  i 
methods  of  waybilling  necessarily  vary,  b                    traffu 

ybilled  from  point  of  origin  to  destination,  whili 
traffii  or  more  times;  -till  other  traffic   of 

ng  under  transit  arrangements  of  \ 
kind-,  by  which  the   nature  and  the  nam    of  tin  commodity 

its  of  tin-  haul  an 
i         therefore,  b  iny  revenue 

n    Intel-,    and    without    regard    to 

ild   he   very   unreliable   unless 
iplanations  of  sui  h  d<  I 

doubtful, 

itably  or  pr  ic  ti.  ally  bt 

i 

■  idy  for 

■ 


The  compilation  of  the  suggested  statistics  would  necessi- 
tate increased  clerical  forces,  added  stationery  costs,  enlarge- 
ment of  office  space,  additional  machinery,  etc.  Even  in  the 
case  of  those  carriers  that  now  compile,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, information  similar  to  that  suggested,  there  would  be 
usually  an  additional  expense,  generally  of  a  material 
amount,  in  order  to  meet  the  suggested  requirements. 

By  requiring  the  data  for  only  four  so-called  representative 
months,  the  statistics  could  he  obtained  at  the  minimum  esti- 
mated cost  of  one  million  dollars  by  spreading  the  period  of 
compilation  to  that  extent  which  would  make  the  figures 
available  far  distant  from  the  period  that  they  cover;  that 
would  detract  from  any  usefulness  the  compilation  might 
possess.  Even  four  month-  selei  ted  under  any  conditions 
would  not  always  be  representative  and,  in  many  cases, 
would  certainly  be  misrepresentative. 

Modification  of  Monthly  Report 

of  Revenues  and  Expenses 

The  following  is  letter  of  September  15,  1921,  from  Dr. 
M.  O.  Lorenz,  Director,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  I.  C.  C. : 

It  is  proposed  to  modify  items  10  and  1 1  in  the  monthly 
report  of  revenues  and  expenses  as  follows,  beginning  with 
January,  1922: 

10.  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures: 

Accounts  201-279 

Account     280         — Equalization  adjustment 
Total  Maintenance  of  Way 

11.  Maintenance  of  Equipment: 

Accounts  308-313 — Locomotives 

Accounts  3  14-.il 0 — freight  train  cars 

Accounts  317-319 — Passenger-train  cars 

Accounts  301-337 — Excluding  preceding 

Account  338        — Equalization  adjustment 

Total  Maintenance  of  Equipment* 

*  Includes  S for  contract  repairs. 

I  would  ask  that  this  matter  he  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  appropriate  committee. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  information 
mentioned  is  to  he  required,  it  should  be  as  a  separate  special 
re|H>rt.  and  should  not  lie  included  in  the  monthly  report  of 
revenues  and  expenses. 

Minimum   for  Addition   and   Betterment   Charges 

This  subject  came  up  because  of  a  conflict  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  of  the  I.  ('.  C.  and  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation.  The  former  allows  a  $100  minimum 
for  addition-  and  betterments  hut  the  latter  does  not.  with 
the  re-ult  that  the  economy  which  the  rule  of  the  former 
allow-  i-  not  permitted  in  the  case  of  the  latter  and  with 
the  result,   al-o.  that   two  ooks  must   he  kept.       The 

n  of  the  association  was  directed  to  communicate 
with  the  I.  ('  C.  fir  an  interpretation  eliminating  the  con- 
Bict  and  to  request  the-   I     ('.  ('.  to  relieve  the  carriers  of  the 

-  of  items  of  less  than  Slue)  to  the  Bureau  of  Val- 

Reports  for  the  I.  C.  C.  and  the  State  Commissions 
This   subject   is  one  of   the  most   important   subjects  which 

is  now  before  the  railway  accounting  officers.  It  was  brought 
t.i  th.-  attention  of  tin-  R  \  0  \  bj  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  and  is  being  studied  by  tin-  general 
mounts  committee  through  a  sub  committee  headed  by  E  M 
-.  .  omptroller  of  the  <  Chesapeake  &  <  >hio,  <  hie  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  discussion  was  a  letter 
-cut  to  Mark  W.  Potter,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  Slason  Thompson,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of   Railway   New-  anil  Mi      Thompson,   in  his 

letter,  pointed  out  that  from   189S  to  1920  there  had  hecn  an 

increase  of   '•!   per  cent  in  the  number  oi  clerks,  whereas 
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in  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  but  147  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  231  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried,  103  per  cent  in  the 
net  capitalization,  etc.,  or  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  1148  per  cent  in  this  period  in  the  compensation  of  rail- 
way clerks,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  481  per  cent 
in  operating  revenues  and  720  per  cent  in  operating  ex- 
penses. He  followed  out  this  idea  by  showing  that  this 
increase  in  number  and  compensation  of  clerks  was  due  to 
the  increasing  volume  of  statistical  reports  required  pri- 
marily by  regulating  bodies,  all  of  which  he  points  out  in 
great  detail.  The  latter  part  of  his  letter  is  a  suggestion 
for  what  he  terms  "reformed  accounting"  or  a  "new  ar- 
rangement for  statistical  requirements."  In  these  suggestions 
he  gives  in  great  detail  a  proposed  classification  of  accounts 
of  various  kinds  and  the  major  element  in  his  suggestions  is 
primarily  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  classifications. 

The  accounting  officers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  definite 
conclusions  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thompson's  letter  or  in 
connection  with  submissal  of  that  letter  to  the  association  by 
Mr.  Potter.  The  matter  is  still  being  considered  by  the 
sub-committee  working  in  co-operation  with  the  commission. 

Forms  Relating  to  Income  Tax  Returns 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Department   on   the   subject  of   simplifying 


the  forms  for  income  tax  returns.  The  sub-committee  report- 
ed that  it  was  preparing  a  form  for  use  by  railroads  for  the 
year  1922  returns.  It  requested  suggestions  and  said  that 
it  had  already  received  a  large  number.  With  reference  to 
the  general  matter  of  taxation,  it  added: 


It  is  the  view      I  mmittee  that  the  great  and  continued 

in  railroad  taxation,  both  federal  and  state,  should  he  kept  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  railroad  executives  by  the  accounting  officers.  It  is  evident  to 
your  sub-committee  that  because  of  high  taxation  and  the  limited  return  that 
railroads  have  been  permitted  to  earn  for  many  years  past,  combined  with 
the  construction  of  new  highways  and  the  use  of  the  motor  truck,  and  to 
some  extent  the  waterways,  the  carriers  are  continuing  to  operate  many 
miles  of  railroads  and  facilities  that  are  not  self-sustaining,  and  unless  there 
is  some  relief  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  as  well  as  in  ether  expenses,  con- 
tinued operation  of  such  lines  might  not  be  justified.  To  your  sub-committee 
it  seems  equitable  that  so  long  as  railroad  earnings  and  returns  are  limited 
by  law  and  the  railroads  arc  required  to  divide  profits,  if  earned,  with  the 
government,  a  corresponding  limitation  of  taxation  should  be  urged  for  the 
railroads. 

Tax  Accruals 

The  committee  reported  its  opinion  that  taxes  should  be 
charged  to  Account  532  each  month  on  basis  of  1/12  of 
the  estimated  taxes  for  the  year,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
railroads  whose  traffic  is  largely  or  wholly  seasonal  and  who 
deem  it  necessary  to  account  for  taxes  on  some  other  basis, 
such  cases  should  be  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rather  than  to  impose  a  method  not  adapted  to 
the  earning  or  financial  experience  of  such  railroad  com- 
panies. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Freight  Accounts 


This  committee,  the  chairman  of  which  was  W.  B. 
Kraft,  auditor  of  revenues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Philadelphia,  reported  that  the  committee  had 
met  on  four  occasions  for  a  total  of  14  days,  not  including 
the  meeting  preceding  the  convention  nor  the  meetings  of 
the  several  sub-committees  chosen  to  cover  specific  subjects. 
The  committee's  report  in  the  Agenda  for  the  annual  meeting 
covered  103  subjects  and  required  126  pages.  In  supple- 
mentary agenda  three  more  subjects  were  added,  bringing 
the  total  to  106.  The  1921  freight  committee  covered  77 
subjects  which  was  the  record  up  to  that  time.  In  view  of 
these  facts  any  analysis  of  the  committee's  work  must  be 
severely  abstracted.  Among  the  important  subjects  consid- 
ered were  the  following : 

Revenue  Accounting,  Forwarded 

Basis  vs.  Received  Basis 

The  report  discussed  the  general  features  of  each  plan 
and  in  its  conclusion  said  that  to  reverse  the  plan  in  general 
use — that  is,  the  received  basis — would  add  to  the  expense 
of  accounting.  Therefore,  the  committee  recommended  the 
use  of  the  so-called  received  basis  for  accounting  of  freight 
revenues  as  the  standard  plan  of  the  Railway  Accounting 
Officers  Association. 

Station  Freight  Accounting  by  Automatic  Machines 

This  subject  was  carried  over  from  1921.  The  commit- 
tee expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  station  account- 
ing with  the  use  of  punched  cards  and  tabulating  machines 
is  impracticable  for  general  use.  However,  the  plan  is  prac- 
ticable where  the  volume  of  traffic  warrants  its  installation, 
and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  economy  can  be 
effected  where  the  number  of  items  handled  at  a  station  is 
less  than  25,000  per  month.  A  plan  was  proposed  as  to  the 
method  of  doing  the  work. 

Standardization  of  Station  Accounts  and  Forms 

The  association  at  its  1921  annual  meeting  left  this  sub- 
ject with  the  committee  on  freight  accounts  for  further  con- 
sideration and  report.  The  committee  recommended  for 
adoption  a  suggested  plan  of  station  freight  accounts.     The 


plan  pointed  out  that  station  accounting  represents  an  im- 
portant fundamental  of  revenue  freight  accounting.  "Ob- 
viously, all  railroads  must  have  station  accounting.  The 
variations  on  different  roads  are  variations  largely  in  detail. 
There  are  some  broad,  general  principles  of  station  account- 
ing, both  as  to  forms  and  methods,  that  are  applicable  to 
all  conditions  alike.  The  Railway  Accounting  Officers 
Association  has  endeavored  to  embody  those  principles  in 
the  forms  and  method  hereinafter  contained  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  concerned  with  sta- 
tion accounting."  The  plan  also  states:  "The  association 
recommends  a  daily  system  of  station  freight  accounting; 
and  in  recognition  of  the  trend  to  this  system  by  all  carriers, 
the  forms  constituting  the  R.  A.  O.  A.  plan  of  station  freight 
accounts  have  been  primarily  predicated  on  the  daily  system. 
Sufficient  elasticity,  however,  has  been  allowed  in  the  forms 
to  permit  the  advantageous  use  of  them  in  connection  with 
a  monthly  system  of  accounting." 

Method  of  Adjusting  Items  on  Loss  and 

Damage  on  Bills  Against  U.  S.  Government 
The  committee  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  associa- 
tion the  following: 

Resolved,  That  all  claims  presented  by  the  United  States  government 
against  a  carrier,  in  connection  with  a  bill  rendered  by  that  carrier  against 
the  United  States  government,  he  sent  bv  the  government  to  the  officer  of 
the  carrier  in  charge  of  the  rendition  of  bills,  instead  of  to  freight  claim 
atient  in  charge  of  overcharge  or  loss  and  damage  claims.  After  the  neces- 
sary notation  has  been  made  against  the  records  of  the  office  to  whom  sent 
the  claim  papers  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  freight  claim  agent 
or  investigated  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  carrier 
against  whom   filed. 

Shipper's   Order   Notify  Bills   of  Lading 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  paragraph  129 
of  the  R.  A.  O.  A.  1921  Synopsis  should  be  changed  to  read: 

129.  Bills  of  lading  should  be  signed  only  by  an  agent  or  bonded  employee, 
the  signature  to  be  written  in  ink  or  indelible  pencil.  Carriers  shculd  exer- 
cise  care    in   policing   the   endorsement   on    bills   of   lading. 

Two-Figure    Per    Cents — Interline    Waybills 

The  most  important  development  in  this  very  important 
matter  during  the  year  was  a  reference  of  this  question  to 
the  attention  of  the  association  of  railway  executives.     The 
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committee's  report  submitted  as   information  the   following 

letter  dated  March,  1922.  from  J.  J.  Ekin,  president  of  the 

R.  A.   ().  A.:  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive-'  association: 

The    universal    use    oi    joint    through    freight    rates,    am!    simplified    divi- 
■    revenue  amonjj   the   interested   carrier 
trj    mere  than   tive  milli  ."00,000) 

annuallj  '  tig   is   arrived   at    from    figures    fur- 

I 

ind  simplified  divisions  arc  indi  efficiently 

ugh  waybuling 
■  natii  n.  which  method   materially   improves  the  service 
isens    tlie    time    required    tor    trans- 
porting freight;   is  helpful  in  •  ■    junction  agencies;   reduces  the 
number                                   claims;    and    facilitates    the    Invi  loss    and 

.    'lu-    economy    hi 
The  traffic  department  makes  the  rates  and  divisions,  but   it    i-  an  account- 

ents   with   other 
'   :    in    such    a    complicated    manner,    as    to    br,- 

in    the    accounting    application    of    those    divi- 
sions. 

The    accounting    officers    advocate    divisions    of    thai  simplicity 

which  "    to    the    revenues    of    the    r 

mizing    the    clerical    labor 

■  taking     the    voluminous    and    complicated     calculations    month 

after     month,     year    after    yeai  division     may    be 

many  calculatio!  .    il    will   he  obvi 

each     carrier,     after  "  all,     receives     a     certain     percentage     id'     the     revenue 

The   term    "Simplifii 
percentages.       To    illustrate:     The    rate    would     ■ 

revenue,    anil    each    carrier's    proportion    would    be    expressed    as    a    pi 
of   the  joint    through   rate. 

The     benefits    to    he    derived     from     the    use    of     sin  us    have 

the   experimental   stage  and  are   an  established    fact.      Simplil 

It  i    the    full 

efficiency  and   economy   to  be  obtained,  until   and  unless  simplified   divisions 
are   completely    and    universally    put    into 

This    question,    during    recent    months,    has    bi 
committee   appointed    for   that    purpose,   and    the   subject    is   of   such    pressing 
import.il 
hemv    worths  I 

The   Railway   Accounting  Offii 
individually,    stand    read  te    with    the    traffic    officers    and    traffic 

association    in   evet  I     "    with    this    Rial 

This  |i  by   directii  n  of.  and  is.  therefore,  an  expression   on 

behalf    of    this    Association. 

Various  members  of  the  a-sociation  reported  tint  consid- 
erable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  simplified 
divisions  during  recent  months.  One  member  -aid  that  the 
Southern  Railway  had  adopted  two-figure  per  cents  on  all 
system  business  and  had  shown  large  savings.  A  memoran- 
dum was  read  saying  that  the  western  exo  utives  had  recently 
appointed  a  committee  of  six  traffic  officers  headed  b)  (  E. 
Speii-,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffii  of  tin-  Burlington, 
qui  -lion  and  that  at  counting  officers  had  been 
a-ked   to  CO-Op 

Legible  Interline  Waybills 

ul  imitted  a  -  infi  rmation  a  i  opj  oi  a     ii 
cular   sent    to   members   of   the   association    under   dai 
r  4.  1921,  in  accordance  with  a  recommendati 
imittee. 

Preventing  of  Overcharges  and  Undercharges 

The   committee    submitted    the    following    suggestions    as 

means    for    preventing    Overcharges    and    undercharge-,    with 

•  mmendation  that  the)  died  in  thi   >  in 

I    others 
billing 

h.in- 


and  of  overcharge  claims  paid,   showing  as  to  each  the  number  and  amount 
te  to    faulty   work  at  each  station,  separated  as  to  causes,  such  as — 

"         "    classification, 

"       "  freight, 

"         "    weight, 
"     routine. 

"    I  '     .    etc., 

Shipments    not    rated    through. 

ni.   showing  comparison  by  sta- 
i-    and    others.    With    the    causes    for 
up   in   this   manner,   corrective   measures   can    he   concentrated 
on    the    principal    cause,. 

Refunding   Freight   Overcharges   Discovered   by 
Verification  of  Waybills  in  Freight  Auditor's  Office 

The  committee  found  that  carriers  generally  are  refund- 
ing overcharges  detected  in  the  audit  office,  but  there  is 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  notifying  parties  to 
i\  In  ni  oven  harge  i-  to  In-  refunded. 

The  committee  recommended  that  all  agents  lie  required 
to  carefully  revise  tin-  waybills  a-  to  description  of  articles, 
weight,  classification,  rate  and  extension  before  taking  into 
account,  and  that  a  careful  revision  be  made  of  the  waybills 
in  the  audit  office. 

Overcharges  detected  in  the  audit  i  I  be  covered 

by  waybill  correction,  or  by  special  form  if  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  re-checked  before  being  forwarded  to  the  agent 
who  collected  the  transportation  charges.  If  the  agent  is 
unable  to  effei  t  refund  on  account  of  freight  bill  having  been 
remitted  to  the  shipper,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  agent  should 
obtain  full  address  of  the  shipper  or  party  to  whom  the  re- 
fund is  due,  and  submit  the  information  to  the  audit  office 
without  delay.  Upon  receipt  of  this  advice  the  audit  office 
should  notify  the  party  to  whom  refund  is  due  to  submit 
claim  supported  by  the  original  paid  freight  bill  or  original 
paid  bill  of  lading. 

It  should  be  impressed  in  all  concerned  that  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  refund  overcharges  a-  to  collect  undercharges. 

Unit  Passing  Report 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  communication  explaining  the  methods  followed 
by  the  (in!:  ;ia  with  refei  ssing  reports. 

I  In  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  addition  to 
the  present  R.  A.  <>.  A.  Standard  form  No.  119,  Junction 
Passing  Repofl  of  Interline  Waybills,  a  Unit  Passing  Report 
•  ither  form  i-  optional. 
Junction  point  at  which  unit  passing  report  is  made  should 
be  left  to  the  individual  i  arrier  for  reason  that  facilities  to 
obtain  such  information  may  be  available  at  one  point  and 
not  at  another. 

However,  it  would  seem  preferable  to  obtain  the  record  at 
ing  off  junction    for  reason   that,  when   tracing  for  set- 
tlement, next  connection  delivering  record  can  be  positively 
furnished. 

Accounting  requirements  of  the  individual  carriers  would 
determine  whether  the  unit  passing  report  should  be  printed 
ii  one  '  i'  more  part-. 
Division  Sheet  Reference  to  be  Shown  on  Tariffs 

|ii    committee  recommended  that  division  sheet  ref 
be    shown    on    tariff-    when    published    and    requested    the 
advise  the  I  it  tions  of  tin-  action. 

Standard    Form   of   Waybill    Envelope 

The  committee  met  with   the  sub-committee  on   railroad 
ul    of    the     \     K      \     transportation    division 
mmend  a  standard  form  of  i 

\iVi 

in.    and    to    have    a    half  in.  h    border    on    Loth 
-idr-    in    red    ink    in   order   that    it   can   alv  ntilied 

•    i  tills. 

Miscellaneous  Charges  on  Waybills 
The  committee  report,  I  given  thorough  con- 

sideration to  ihe  necessit)   of  properly  describing  in  detail, 
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miscellaneous  services  in  transit,  so  that  the  destination 
agent  can  fully  describe  this  information  on  the  freight 
hill  to  obviate  complaints  of  o  asignees  and  refusal  of  pay- 
ment for  the  charges  and.  therefore,  it  recommended  changes 

in   the  present   rules   to  cover  the   situation. 

Empty  Cars  Short-Routed 

Empty  iar>.  when  short-routed  in  accordance  with  car 
service  rules,  should  la-  moved  on  empty  car  waybill,  the 
road  arranging  for  the  service  to  pay  the  charges  through 
bill  and  voucher  plan. 

The  committee  was  also  of  the  opinion  that,  under  no 
circumstances,  should  revenue  waybill  be  issued  with 
charges. 

Waybilling  to  Stop  in  Transit  to  Finish  Loading,  Etc. 

This  matter  was  brought  up  because  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  various  carriers  waybill  carload  shipments 
that  are  stopped  in  transit  to  finish  loading,  parti}-  unload, 
or  in  conformance  to  other  privileges  authorized  by  tariffs. 
The  committee  submitted  the   following  conclusion: 

On  the  R.  A.  0.  A.  standard  waybill  forms  now  used 
for  car-load  freight,  a  space  is  provided  at  the  top,  im- 
mediately above  the  car  initials  and  number  in  which  to 
enter  for  the  benefit  of  conductors,  instructions  covering 
cars  to  be  stopped  in  transit.  Your  committee  feels  that 
if  instructions  are  shown  in  this  space  by  the  waybilling 
agent,  the  troubles  due  to  carrying  such  shipments  beyond 
the  "stop''  point  will  be  practically  eliminated.  Further- 
more waybilling  to  the  "stop"  point  would  involve  pos- 
sibility of  agent  neglecting  to  show  the  final  destination  and 
would  make  necessary  a  change  of  waybill  heading  for  every 
stop. 


The  committee  recommended  that  shipments  consigned  to 
be  stopped  in  transit  to  partly  unload,  to  finish  loading, 
etc.,  be  waybilled  in  accordance  with  current  waybilling 
instructions  to  the  destination  to  which  consigned  (or  to 
junction  point  if  through  billing  unauthorized).  Instruc- 
tions to  conductors  showing  where  cars  are  to  be  stopped 
to  be  entered  on  waybill  in  space  provided. 

Simplification  of  Accounts 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  pointed  out  by  the  fact 
that  21  pages  were  devoted  to  it  in  the  Agenda.  The  com- 
mittee took  up  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  conformance 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation last  January.  The  committee  resolved  itself  into 
three  sub-committees  and  the  work  which  it  submitted  in  the 
form  of  plans,  methods,  recommendations  and  comments  in 
the  interest  of  the  simplification  of  accounting,  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  topical   analysis: 

1.  Standard    Forms   and   Plans    for   Station   Accounts. 
Zone   Plan   of   Accounting. 

Machine   Station   Accounting   Plan. 
General. 

2.  (a)     Use    of   Blanket   Waybills. 

(b)  The    Accompanying   of    Waybill    With    Freight. 

(c)  Multilation    of    Waybills. 

3.  Auditing   the   Dollar  of   Local   Revenue   Into   the   Treasury 
Audit    Office    Settlement    of    Interline    Waybills. 

4.  Settling    Interline    Accounts. 

1.  Separate  Abstracts  for  Each  Commodity. 

I  a )      Settlement  of  L.  C.  L.  Traffic  on  Gateway  or  Zone  Per  Cents. 

2.  Minimum    Amount     for     Which     Correction    Shall    Be    Issued    by 

Agents  or  Audit  Office. 
5.     Rendering   Interline   Accounts   Later  than   the   ISth   of  the   Follow- 
ing   Month. 

5.  Simplified    Divisions. 

c.     Limitation   of  Through   Waybilling. 

7.  Best    Method   of    Enlisting   Co-operation    of   Traffic   Officers   in 
Simplification    of   Rates,    Divisions   and   Classifications 

8.  Restricting    Classification    to    Three   Classes    for    L.    C.    L.    Ship- 
mem  s, 

9.  Division    Sheet    Reference   to   be   Shown    on    Tariffs   When    Pub- 
lished. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Passenger  Accounts 


T.ii;  COMMITTEE  ON  passenger  accounts,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  W.  A.  Meglemry,  auditor  of  passenger  ac- 
counts of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  reported  that  it 
had  held  three  meetings  for  a  total  of  eight  days.  It  covered 
51  subjects  and  its  report  on  these  subjects  required  60  pages 
of  the  Agenda.  Two  of  the  important  subjects  which  it 
discussed  were  related  to  the  accounting  procedure  for  sur- 
charge on  pullman  fares  and  the  standardization  of  station 
accounting  forms  and  practices.  It  also  reported  on  some 
further  details  in  connection  with  the  uniform  and  simpli- 
fied basis  for  the  division  of  the  interline  passenger  fares. 
A  brief  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  committee  follows: 

Uniform  and  Simplified  Basis  for  the 

Division  of  Interline  Passenger  Fares 

A  plan  covering  this  situation  was  presented  to  the  1920 
meeting.  The  committee  said  that  it  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  include  in  its  report  some  figures  in  the  form  of  a 
comparison  of  the  revenue  that  would  accrue  under  the 
simplified  basis  and  under  the  present  basis.  The  matter 
is  being  studied  further  and  the  committee  recommended 
that  all  carriers  of  the  association  whose  interline  ticket 
sales  average  $25,000  per  month  or  more,  should  be  asked 
to  make  a  comparison  covering  the  month  of  February, 
1922,  including  also  a  statement  of  the  possible  saving 
under  the  new  plan. 

Accounting  Procedure  for  Surcharge  on  Pullman  Fares 

This  matter  caused  considerable  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention.  The  matter  was  considered  also  in  1920 
and  had  been  left  with  the  committee  for  further  report. 
The  committee  recommended  the  following  resolution  and 
proposed  also  a  detailed  plan  for  securing  better  results  in 
•connection  with  the  matter. 


Final  Date  for  Reports  from  Agents 

to  Accounting   Department 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Ticket 
Agents  who  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  as  to  the 
dates  the  monthly  reports  should  reach  the  accounting  de- 
partments frequently  result  in  considerable  overtime  work  in 
order  to  get  them  out  on  time.  The  committee  recommended 
no  change  from  the  existing  practice,  which  provides  that 
ticket  reports  from  all  agencies  be  forwarded  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  month,  and  points  out 
that  the  varying  conditions  would  not  make  it  practicable 
to  prescribe  a  fixed  date  that  could  be  observed  at  all  sta- 
tions. The  matter  should  accordingly  be  left  with  the  in- 
dividual carriers. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  some  relief  can  be 
afforded  by  permitting  agents  at  the  larger  offices  to  render 
semi-monthly  reports  of  interline  ticket  sales. 

Standardization   of    Station   Accounting 

Forms   and   Practices 

The  importance  of  this  matter  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in   the  Agenda   25    pages   were  devoted   to   it.     The   com- 
mittee   offered    for    adoption    several    standard    forms    with 
which  it  submitted  a  description  of  their  proper  use. 
Publication  of  Transfer  Charges  at  Junction  Points 

The  committee  submitted  the  following  for  adoption  by 
the  association: 

Whereas,  The  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  as  amended  provides  that 
all  charges  to  be  collected  for  transportation  must  be  shown  in  tariffs 
filed    with   the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  found  that  when  transfer  charges  are  so  pub- 
lished it  would  prove  a  convenience  to  agencies  who  are  not  provided 
with  ;,  complete  set  rf  tariff?  if  they  were  shown  in  the  Official  Guide 
as   a  matter  of   information,   and 
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Whcrtas.    This    information    can     be    published    in     the    Guide     without 

red.    That    thi<  ommends    that    all    transfer    charges 

.    collected   t'rom    passengers   be  shown   in    tariffs    regularly 

I    and    filed    with    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    and    be 

it    further  ._  ., 

.1.    That    when    such    charges    arc    published    in    tariffs    compilers 
in   order   that    the   charges   may    he    shown 
in   that  publication  as  a  matter  of  information,  and  be  it   fu 

■  lis   resolution    he    sent   to   the    Secretary   of 
Passenger  Traffic  Officers  and    the   chairmen 
oi    the   several  Territorial    Passenger  Traffic 

Dating   Tickets    Sold   in   Advance 
The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  most  satis- 
factory  manner  of   handling   interline  tickets    sold    in    ad- 
vance is  to  require  the   agents   to   stamp   these   with  their 
regular  dath  showing  the  actual  date  of  sale,  en- 

stamping  acn  -  contract  oi"  ticket 

and  each  coupon,  "Not  good  for  passage  until 

19 ,"   indicating  the  date  on   which   such   tickets   are 

good  fi 

Double  dating  si  rge  offices,  indicating  the  same 

information    on   each    coupon    and    contract    of    tickets,    are 
used  to  advantage  in  this  res] 

Report  of  Committee  on 

Disbursement  Accounts 

The  most   important   subject   before  this   committei 

the  proposed   change   in   the  classification   of  operating   ex- 

-    which    has    been    covered    in    a    separate    article    in 

ssue.     The  committee  was  headed  by  F.  C.   Uhlman, 

1  auditor  of  the  Western  Man  land.     The  work  of  the 

commit  ly  a   matter  of  determining  to  wha 

various  expenses   should   be  charged,  but  in  recent 

the  committee  has  gone  beyond  this  and  has  accom- 

1   work  of  a  more  general  character  as   is  evidenced, 

for  instance,   in   what   it   lias  done   in   connection    with   the 

operating  lassification. 

d  on  a  total  of  52  subji  i  ts      Some  of 
the  important  subjects  discussed  by  the  committee  included 
the  following. 
Percentage  Covering  Supervision,  etc., 

to  be  Added  to  Bills 

The  committee  expressed   the  opinion  that   when   not   in 
violation   of  contract   provisions   and   when  not   in  violation 
r    \    ,  M.  .     B.  i  ml.  -.  1"  per  cent  for  labor  and  IS 
re  n  isonable  and  equitable  percent- 
rendered  by  one  carrier  against  an- 
other carrier  to  cover  supervision,  use  of  tools,  etc. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  individual  account- 
ing officer-   bring  the   foregoing  to  the  attention  of  their   re- 
e  managements,  with  a  view  of  having  the  in  and  IS 
per  cents  made  generally  effective  and  operative. 

Settlement  of  Car  Repair  Charges 

The    association    adopted    the    following    as    an    addition    to 

imendatory   rules, 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
by  R.  1.    Harris,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Atchison, 
l  i 
ommittee  recommended  the  addition  of  the  following 
to  the  d  imendatory  rub  - : 

f    rules 
•  Icrrrin. 

;  that  the  new  rules  should  be 
to  m  ike  tl  ■  onl;       Mr.  Hoi 


r.  pair  bills  running  from  $100,000  to  5500,000  monthly. 
He  showed  further  that  billing  of  car  repairs  usually  was 
averaged  about  45  days  after  the  work  was  completed  al- 
though some  roads  take  a  longer  time,  but  he  said  that  in  his 
experience  the  average  time  in  which  it  took  to  get  payment 
on  the  bills — that  is  for  the  checking  and  payment  of  bills 
— required  78  days  and  that  some  carriers  do  not  pay  until 
the  expiration  of  six  months.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
was  tco  much  diversity  of  practice  and  too  much  corre- 
spondence requesting  payment,  etc.,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
rgely  a  matter  of  proper  equity.  Those  who  objected 
to  the  proposal  said  that  the  difficulty  was  that  on  the  whole 
the  I 'ills  were  not  properly  rendered  and  it  was  stated  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  there  was  apparently  considerable  pad- 
ding and  erroneous  charging,  although  strenuous  objection 
was  made  to  such  allegation.  The  final  result,  however,  was 
that  the  association  refused  to  make  the  rule  mandatory  and 
suggested  that  carriers,  if  they  desired,  could  make  individual 
arrangements  with  other  roads. 

I  committee  also  submitted  a  detailed  plan  concerning 
interroad  car  repair  billing  and  bookkeeping  methods  and 
form-. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Overcharge  Rules 

The  subjects  discussed  by  this  committee  headed  by  J.  F. 
Schutte,  auditor  of  freight  claims  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
were  largely  of  a  technical  character.  One  of  the  subjects 
of  more  general  interest,  however,  was  that  relating  to  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  overcharge  claims,  which  has  already 
•i  ft  r  red  to  above. 

The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  lar^e  number 
of  overcharge  claims  discovered  as  a  result  of  the  revision 
of  freight  bills  ley  the  traffic  men  of  large  shippers,  and  by 
the  numerous  auditing  bureaus  and  claim  collecting  agencies 
for  the  smaller  shippers  clearly  indicate  necessity  for  more 
complete  revision  by  carriers  before  the  charges  are  collected, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  overcharges,  but 
in  order  that  an  almost  equal  number  of  undercharges  which 
are  not  now  called  to  its  attention  may  be  collected.  The  cost 
reased  revision  would  be  largely  taken  care  of  by  the 
additional  undercharges  collected,  and  by  decrease  in  expense 
in  claim  offices,  and  much  of  the  irritation  resulting  from 
larges  and  from  demand  for  payment  of  undercharges 
months  after  the  freight  has  been  delivered  would  be  removed. 

I       committee,  therefore,  recommended  the  employment  of 
expert    rate   clerks   under  the    jurisdiction   of  the   accounting 
dpartment  at  the  large  terminals  and  at  the  larger  rate  break- 
ing or  interchange  [Hiints.  whose  duty  it  shall  DC  to  carefully 
the  billing  and  correct  the  charges  to  the  proper  basis 
lelivery  of  the  freight. 

I        committee  further  recommended  that  the  fullest  co- 
operation be  established  between  the  office  adjusting  claims 
and  the  revision  clerks,  SO  th   t  error-  which  may  have  c  - 
detection  may  not  be  rejxMted. 

Report  of  Committee  on 

Terminal  Companies'  Accounts 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  v.  Campbell, 

auditor  of  the  1'nion  Railroad.       Tin-  most  interesting  feature 

its  recommending  plans  and  uniform 

blanks  for  handling  lost  and  found  articles,  and  it  also  made 

some   interesting   recommendations   relative   to  parcel   room 

Election    of    Officers 

The  association  elected  as  it<  president  for  the  coming 
year,  I     I  •    S  president  of  the  W  its  first 

nt,  \  I  County,  vice  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  .m.  i  president,  E  M. 
Thomas,  comptroller  of  the  Chesapeake  &  • 


Michigan    Central    Reflects    Increasing    Prosperity 

Net  After  Fixed  Charges  in  1921,  $7,725,337,  Despite 
16.95  Per  Cent  Decrease  in  Revenues 


The  Michigan  Central  in  recent  years  has  had  some- 
what the  same  sort  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  its 
fortunes  as  has  characterized  the  recent  history  of  the 
Pere  Marquette.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Michigan  Central  has  had 
somewhat  of  a  different  financial  history  from  that  of  its 
neighbor  carrier.  Both  roads,  nevertheless,  have  been  able 
to  realize  rather  handily  on  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  which  lias  resulted  primarily  from  the 
centering  of  the  automobile  industry  in  that  section. 

In  the  year  ended  December  31.  1921,  the  Michigan  Central 
reported  a  net  after  fixed  charges  of  $7,725,337  as  com- 
pared with  $3,805,785  the  preceding  year.  In  1920  its 
dividends  totaled  4  per  cent,  or  $749,456.  In  1921  the  total 
was  6  per  cent  or  $1,124,184.  This  meant  that  in  1920 
the  road  carried  a  surplus  to  profit  and  loss  of  $3,056,329, 
and  that  in  1921  it  increased  this  surplus  to  $6,601,153.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  because  of  the  various  adjustments 
made  as  between  the  two  years,  that  these  figures  should 
'>  be  averaged  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  basis  for 
comparison.  In  whatever  way  they  may  be  regarded,  they 
indicate  a  very  favorable  financial  condition  for  the  Michigan 
Central.  the  adjustments  referred  to  as  between  the  two 
years  are  principally  those  relating  to  the  reserves  for  mainte- 
nance which  were  set  up  in  1920  but  which  were  eliminated 
or  credited  in  1921.  There  was,  for  example,  a  charge  to 
equalization  of  maintenance  of  way  in  1920  of  $1,212,936 
and  to  equalization  of  maintenance  of  equipment,  $2,696,- 
790.  The  inclusion  of  these  reserves  in  the  1920  accounts 
increased  the  maintenance  charges  to  the  extent  named  and 
their  being  credited  in  1921  reduced  the  1921  accounts  ac- 
cordingly. This  matter  was  pointed  out  in  rather  complete 
detail  in  the  recent  editorial  review  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  of  the  New  York  Central  operations,  so  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter  here  except  inso- 
far as  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  effect  on  the  1921 
income  statement.  Another  factor  of  interest  in  the  1921 
income  account  is  the  inclusion  of  a  figure  of  $621,874  repre- 
senting additional  compensation  and  adjustment  of  standard 
return  under  the  contract  with  the  director  general  for  the 
operation  of  the  property  during  federal  control. 

The  Michigan  Central  did  extremely  well  for  the  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  federal  control  and  this  is  the 
factor  which  emphasizes  mce  than  almost  any  other  one 
thing  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  road  which  was 
pointed  out  above.  The  road  had  a  standard  return  of  $8,- 
052,127  excluding  the  adjustments  which  were  made  later. 
In  1918  it  earned  for  the  government  a  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  of  $13,692,236.  In  1919,  when  nearly  every 
other  road  was  doing  the  opposite,  it  increased  this  net  to 
$16,969,157.  The  figures  for  1920  and  1921  were  com- 
plicated by  the  debit  in  one  year  and  the  credit  in  the  other 
of  the  charges  for  equalization  of  maintenance.  In  the 
December  statement  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  figure  for  1920  was  $4,395,633,  and  for  1921,  $15,403,- 
271.  Bearing  in  mind  the  amount  of  the  equalization  credits 
for  the  latter  year,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  Michigan 
Central  is  on  a  very  much  different  earning  basis  from  that 
on  which  its  standard  return  was  based,  which  again  goes  to 
prove  the  point  which  was  made  above  concerning  this  factor. 

32.22  Per  Cent  Cut  in  Tonnage 

The  favorable  result  secured  in  1921  was  due  primarily  to 
the  severe  economies  which  were  instituted   in  that  period. 


The  road  suffered  during  the  year  a  reduction  of  32.22  per 
cent  in  its  revenue  freight  tonnage  and  an  even  greater  re- 
duction in  its  revenue  ton  mileage.  Increased  rates,  however, 
compensated  for  this  in  a  measure,  but,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
duction in  freight  revenues  was  17.18  per  cent,  and  of  total 
revenues,  16.95  per  cent.  Such  improvement  as  was  made 
during  the  year  was  the  result  of  a  decrease  of  29.79  per  cent 
in  operating  expenses,  this  figure  being  worked  out  with  the 
elimination  of  the  adjustments  of  the  expenses  for  equaliza- 
tion of  maintenance. 

The  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  during  the  year  totaled 
20,471, 263  as  compared  with  30,203,776  in  1920.  the  re- 
duction being  9,732,513,  or,  as  above  noted,  32.22  per  cent. 
The  reduction  in  tonnage  was  general.  The  most  important 
elements  in  the  road's  traffic  are  products  of  mines  and  manu- 
factures. Of  the  total  tonnage  in  1921,  9,476,640  was 
products  of  mines  and  5,418,397,  manufactures  and  mis- 
cellaneous. The  bituminous  coal  tonnage  makes  up  about 
one-half  the  total  products  of  mines  and  in  1921,  the  figure 
of  bituminous  coal  tonnage  was  4,710,600,  as  compared  with 
8,174,625  in  1920.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  falling  off 
in  bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  3,464,025.  The  figure  given 
above  for  manufactures  and  miscellaneous,  5,418,397,  com- 
pared with  10,285,407  in  1920,  and  represented  a  reduction 
of  4,867,010.  It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  indicate  that 
the  Michigan  Central  also  has  a  large  traffic  in  anthracite 
coal.  In  1921  it  carried  1,409,000  tons,  received  from  con- 
nections at  the  Niagara  Frontier. 

Car  Loadings  Increase 

This  tonnage  was  slightly  larger  than  the  1920  figure. 
These  figures  have  an  interest  at  present  because  it  happens 
that  the  Michigan  Central  car  loadings  are  running  con- 
siderably better  than  they  ran  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920.  The  increase  has  been  shown  in  l.c.l.  traffic  and 
in  manufactures.  In  other  words,  it  reflects  the  reviving 
prosperity  which  has  recently  been  characterizing  the  auto- 
mobile business.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  road 
originates  only  about  one-half  its  total  traffic  and  further, 
that  its  traffic  received  from  connections  has  also  been  show- 
ing an  encouraging  betterment. 

The  freight  revenues  in  1921  totaled  $45,728,135  as  com- 
pared with  $55,215,123  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $9,486,988. 
The  total  revenues  for  1921  were  $72,911,852  as  compared 
with  $87,790,799  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $14,878,947.  This 
decrease  compared  with  a  reduction  of  $16,809,927  in  oper- 
ating expenses. 

Any  analysis  of  operating  expenses  for  the  year  1921  is 
complicated  by  the  maintenance  equalization  charges  which 
have  been  mentioned  several  times  previously.  If  the  equal- 
ization charges  are  included,  the  figures  show  a  reduction 
in  operating  expenses  of  $24,588,614.  They  also  show  an 
operating  ratio  for  1920  of  87.87  and  for  1921  of  but  72.08. 
Excluding  the  equalization  charges,  however,  we  have  the 
figure  previously  given  and  an  operating  ratio  for  1921  of 
77.38.  This  ratio  is  high,  which  makes  one  believe  that  the 
1922  report  of  the  Michigan  Central  should  be  able  to  show 
a  marked  improvement  over  1921. 

With  further  reference  to  the  decrease  in  operating  ex- 
penses it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $2,- 
452,508  in  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  but  that  there 
were  sizeable  increases  in  the  primary  accounts  of  ties,  rails 
and  other  track  material,  which  rather  plainly  indicates  that 
such   savings  as  were  made   were   due  to  lower  wages  and 
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incre.i-  on  the  part  of  labor  generally.     The  re- 

duction in  maintenance  of  equipment   was   $5,797,600   and 
the  1921   figure  was  $14,385,253.     It  appears  that  in  this 

id  made  its  principal  savings  largely  beca 
locomotive  and  >a:'  repair-.  There  was.  in  fact,  a  reduction 
from  $6,367,461  in  1920  to  $4,502,434,  or.  $1,865,027  in 
the  primary  accounts  of  repairs  to  locomotivi  -  i  harges 
of  freight  car  repairs  were  decreased  $3,245,982,  or.  from 
£5,815,405  in  1921.  The  final  result 
is  shown  in  a  rather  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
bad-order  car.-.  The  Michigan  Central  reported  on  May  15 
a  bad-order  car  percentage  of  19.8  a-  against  the  country's 
average  at  that  time  of  14.7.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
operating  expense  accounts  will  probably  have  to  reflect  some 
rather  heavy  expenses  in  coming  months  for  freight  car  re- 
pairs.     The  unserviceable  locomotive  percentage  on  May  15 


was  16.8  which  is  high  but  not  as  high  a-  many  other  roads 
had  reported. 

genera]  thought  with  reference  to  Michigan  Central 
would  he  that  this  property  has  become  a  prosperous  part 
of  the  Ww  York  Central  system.  The  thought  would  also 
he  that  if  the  road  was  able  to  meet  such  a  large  reduction 
in  it-  operating  revenues  as  it  succeeded  in  meeting  without 
particular  difficult}  in  1921,  it  should  show  a  very  interesting 
effect  in  1022  in  the  form  of  a  realization  on  the  rapidly 
improving  prosperity  of  the  territory  which  it  serves.  This 
idea  is  further  emphasized  by  the  April  report  of  earnings. 
For  the  month  the  road  shows  a  net  after  rental  of  51,206,- 
Ml  as  compared  with  5952,401  in  April,  1921.  For  the 
four  month.-,  the  net  after  rentals  was  $3,784,616  a-  against 
$2,318,211  in  the  first  four  months  of  1921.  For  April  this 
year  the  road  operated  at  74.1,  for  the  four  months,  at  77.4. 


Burlington  Has  Large  Net  After  Extra  Dividends 

Dividend   Payments    Totaled   $44,925,917    of   Which   $19,300,382 
Were  Paid  from  Year's  Income 


0\i  01  i  Hi  MOST  interesting  features  of  American  rail- 
wax'  finance  in  1921  was  the  attention  given,  in  con- 
nection with  the  refunding  of  the  Burlington  joint 
4J/2-s.  to  the  unusual  earning  power  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy.  The  recently  issued  annual  report  of 
the  property  puts  this  factor  again  in  the  foreground.  In 
1921  the  Burlington  carried  25.3  per  cent  fewer  revenue 
ton-miles  than  it  carried  in  1920,  in  spite  of  which  it  was 
able  to  operate  at  a  ratio  of  76  per  cent  and  to  show  an 
income  balance,  even  after  the  large  payments  which  were 
made  in  dividend-,  of  $6,014,948.  It  was  the  Burlington's 
extra  dividend  declarations  in  1921  which  enabled  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  maintain  their  dividends 
during  that  year.  The  Burlington  \Va-  very  much  of  an 
on  to  its  two  proprietor  lines.  It  also  had  a  sharp 
falling  off  in   traffic  hut  to  come  through   the  year 

without  this  condition  being  reflected  in  it-  net.     In  fad,  the 
te  was  the  is  of  drastic  reduc- 

tions in  operating  expenses,  the  Burlington  was  able  to  show 

a  much  L'reater  net  from  railway  operation-  than  it  showed  in 
1920 
All  of  the  large  amount  declared  l>y  the  Burlington  in 
nil-  during  the  year  was  not  charged  to  incom 
count.     A  i  onsidei  u  i  >lus.     The 

actual  declarations  were  2  per  cent  on  the  original  capital- 
izatioi  litalization  was  increased 

dividend  of  54.1  i  per  cent,  or  $60,000,000,  mak- 
ing the  total  stock  out-i:  m,s  .0]  mi  (  )„  tin-  new 
dividends  of  ;  per  cenl  were  declared  from 
income  account  and  15  per  cent  from  surplus  1  In-  meant 
that  the  total  dividends  for  tl  17.  of 
which                                        paid   from  the   income   for  tic 

i  surplus, 
total    I    -     J67.1 

in    1920  the   property  had   a    surplus  after  dividend-  of 

826.1  :  I  1     the    dividends    paid    from    income'    were. 

ind  tie-  road  had  a  surplus 

dn  idends  of  $6,01  1,948       |  in-  e>  idem  c 

and    earning 

I  i ttle  to  whal 

jure  it  bring:  up  to  date  some  of  the 

t   the  time  the  refll 
of  the     1 

•  shown  in  •  ■ 
tion  with  tl-  m  e  is 


that  in  spite  of  the  sharp  falling  off  in  traffic  in  1921,  the 
Burlington  was  aide  to  approach  its  pre-war  level  of  net 
earnings.  The  Burlington  had  a  standard  return  of  $33,- 
.S60,6cS.v  During  the  period  of  federal  control  it  earned  for 
the  government  a  net  after  rentals  of  about  522.0(H). 000  an- 
nually. In  1920  the  adverse  conditions  permitted  the  road 
to  earn  a  net  after  rentals  of  hut  $8,100,104,  inclusive  of 
reserves.  This  figure  in  1921  was  changed  to  $2Q,145.0O7. 
This  means  that  the  Burlington  is  again  an  exception  from 
of  the  roads  in  its  territory.  It  is  true  that  it  did  not 
suffer  as  severe  a  decrease  in  it.-  traffic  as  some  of  its  neighbor 
lines,  but  there  was  none  of  them  which  was  able  to  make 
quite  this  exceptional   and   favorable  showing. 

Revenue  Ton-Miles  Decreased  25.3  Per  Cent 

The  Burlington  in  l')21  carried  36,116,089  t.n-  of  freight. 
mpared  with  47,233,256  tons  in  1920.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  reduction  of  ll.117.lo7  ton-  or  2.v54  per  cent. 
The  1921  revenue  ton-miles  totaled  10,554,788,351,  a  re- 
duction from  l'»20  of  25. .^0  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
freight  revenues  was.  however.  15.66  per  cent,  the  reason 
being    i  mi  the  rate  per  ton-mile  from  0.02  cents  to 

1.163   cent-.      It   may  be  added   that  of  the  total   tonnage  of 
36,116,089,  the  Burlington  originated  26,416,793  tons 
1921,  a-  compared  with   1920,  the  road  carried  considerably 
more    Lirain    ami    products   of   agriculture    as    a    whole.      The 
in   1921,  nearly  all  of  which  was  origin- 
u    the   Burlington'-  own   line-,   was  3,049 
73,951    cars.      This    Lorain    constituted    8.44    per    .cut    of    tin- 
total   1921   tonnage  ami  exceeded  the  1920  traffic  by  24.10 
it       I  here-  wa-  an  increase  al-o  of  28.63  per  cent  in 
I  In    total  product-  of  agriculture  made  up  8,847,124, 
constituting    !4  5   per  .cut  of  the  total  tonnage  and   ben 

per  cent  in  c\.e--  of  1920  Vnother  important  Burlington 
traffic  i-  live  -tix  k  The  total  traffic  in  products  of  animals 
in  1921   was  rloads  of  which   ■"  <  >  2 . "" '  >  7  originated 

on  th.  i     B.  &  Q  lines.     The  I  121  made  up 

7,03  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  and  wa-  15.53  per  cent 

leSS    thin    in    1920.       It    i-    interesting    to   note    that    the    larger 

part  of  the'  tonnage  under  tin-  classification  of  products  .>\ 

animal-  was  in   live  stock,  there  having  been   handled   in 

1921,  84,183  cars  of  cattle  and  calves,  13,759  of  -beep  ami 

i  he-  Burlington  is  one  of  the 

in  the  e  ountry. 

also  constitutes  a  considerable  -hare  of  tin-  Burling- 
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ton's  total  tannage.  The  1921  figure  was  251,933  cars — 11,- 
991,724  tons — or  33.2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage.  This  was 
a  reduction  of  4,342,987  tons,  or  26.59  per  cent  from  1920, 
which  is  of  interest  because  the  Burlington  has  been  rather 
severely  hit  by  the  present  coal  strike.  For  the  past  several 
weeks  it  has  been  loading  approximately  300  carloads  of 
coal  a  week,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1921  it 
was  averaging  from  3,500  to  4,000  cars  weekly.  The  Bur- 
lington car  loadings  are  showing  the  effect  of  the  elimination 
of  the  coal  traffic.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  strike  the  total 
loadings  have  been  slightly  below  those  of  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  grain 
traffic,  a  slight  decrease  in  live  stock,  and  a  rather  sizeable 
increase  in  merchandise  and  miscellaneous,  which  increase, 
however,  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  decrease  in  the 
coal  tonnage.  Presumably  the  road  will  be  called  upon  later 
in  the  year  to  handle  the  coal  tonnage  which  it  is  not  now 
receiving.  Should  the  coal  finally  begin  to  move  about  the 
same  time  as  the  harvested  products,  it  will  complicate  mat- 
ters somewhat. 

The  Burlington's  freight  revenues  in  1921  totaled  $122,- 
716,630  as  compared  with  $130,076,370  in  1920,  there  being 
a  reduction  of  $7,359,739,  or  5.66  per  cent.  The  total  rev- 
enues for  1921  were  $168,712,268  as  compared  with  $185,- 
270,768  in  1920,  a  reduction  of  $16,558,500,  or  8.94  per 
cent.  The  reduction  in  operating  expenses  was  $35,801,098, 
or  21.83  per  cent.  The  annual  operating  expenses  in  1921 
were  $128,216,290  as  compared  with  $164,017,388  in  1920. 
The  operating  ratio  in  1921  was  76.10.  In  1920  the  road 
operated  at  88.52. 

Coal  Traffic  Cut  by  Strike 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  operating  expenses.  It  will  be  the  usual  story  of  rigid 
economy,  decreased  costs  of  fuel  and  other  materials;  it  will 
reflect  the  decreases  in  wage  rates  which  were  made,  as  well 
as  the  reduction  in  overtime  payments  which  was  a  typical 
feature  on  all  roads  in  1921.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
with  reference  to  maintenance  of  way,  that  the  road  did  not 
lay  as  much  rail  in  1921  as  it  did  in  1920.  The  figure  for 
1921  was  281  miles  of  new  90-lb.  and  100-lb.  rail  as  against 
the  1920  figure  of  340  miles.  As  concerns  maintenance  of 
equipment,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Burlington's 
percentage  of  bad  order  cars  on  May  1  was  9.1  and  its  per- 
centage of  unserviceable  locomotives  was  18.6.  The  bad 
order  car  percentage  is  not  what  the  Burlington  officers  pre- 
sumably would  like  it  to  be,  but  it  is  much  below  the  country's 
average.  The  percentage  of  unserviceable  locomotives  was 
slightly  below  the  country's  average  and  the  road  had,  on 
the  date  mentioned,  159  locomotives  stored.  The  final  result 
is  that  the  1922  operating  expenses  will  presumably  have  to 
reflect  increased  charges  for  either  repairs  or  retirements,  but 
that  there  will  probably  be  no  difference  so  far  as  service  is 
concerned. 

To  carry  the  figures  of  operating  revenues  and  expenses 
further,  it  should  be  noted  that  net  operating  revenues  in 
1921  totaled  $40,495,978  as  compared  with  $21,253,380  in 
1920,  an  increase  of  $19,242,598.  The  figures  of  net  after 
rentals  have  already  been  quoted.  The  point  should  be  made 
in  this  connection  that  the  Burlington  in  1920  had  a  debit 
equipment  rent  balance  of  $2,070,140,  which  had  decreased 
in  1921  to  a  debit  of  $598,330,  a  reduction  of  $1,471,810. 
Similarly  joint  facility  rents  which  in  1921  had  a  debit  bal- 
ance of  $1,009,017  were  $1,176,458  less.  There  was  an 
increase  of  $912,811  in  taxes. 

Operating  Statistics 

With  the  falling  off  in  traffic  it  is  natural  that  the  road 
should  have  suffered  a  decrease  in  its  revenue  train  load, 
revenue  car  load,  etc.  Its  revenue  train  load  in  1921  was 
591  tons  as  against  661  tons  in  1920.    The  revenue  tons  per 


loaded  car  totaled  23.54  tons  as  against  the  1920  figure  of 
24.86.  This  decrease  was  a  familiar  story  on  most  roads  in 
1921,  so  the  Burlington  was  able  to  continue  its  position  as 
having  one  of  the  highest  train  loads  in  the  western  district. 
With  the  decrease  in  tonnage  per  train,  there  was  an  increase 
in  average  train  speed  from  10.8  miles  in  1920  to  12.3  miles 
in  1921.  The  net  ton-miles  per  train  hour  for  the  year  aver- 
aged 8,861  as  against  8,260  in  1920.  There  were  very  few 
reads  in  western  territory  that  exceeded  this  figure.  The 
miles  per  car  per  day  in  1921  were  29.2  as  compared  with 
32.1  in  1920,  which  reduction  again  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected because  of  the  large  proportion  of  idle  cars. 

The  Burlington  is  another  of  those  roads  which  has 
adopted  the  praiseworthy  idea  of  showing  in  its  annual  report 
what  it  may  be  doing  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  new  equip- 
ment, etc.  The  Burlington  was  allocated  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  500  box  and  1,000  gondola  cars,  and  15 
heavy  Mikado,  10  heavy  Santa  Fe,  10  six-wheel  switching 
and  10  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives.  In  1920  it  sup- 
plemented these  acquisitions  by  the  purchase  of  31  freight 
locomotives,  5  switching  locomotives  and  500  stock  cars,  a 
portion  of  which  equipment  was  received  during  1921.  In 
1921  there  were  orders  placed  for  40  freight  locomotives,  95 
passenger  train  cars  and  for  1,500  box,  500  automobile, 
1,000  refrigerator,  500  stock  and  2,000  coal  cars.  The  Bur- 
lington also  reported  in  1921  various  other  improvements 
of  which  the  most  notable  was  with  reference  to  the  Chicago 
Union  Station,  in  which  the  Burlington  has  one-quarter 
interest.  There  was  a  new  locomotive  terminal  at  Centralia, 
111.;  work  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  track  elevation 
at  Aurora,  111.,  66  miles  of  automatic  block  signals  were 
installed,  etc. 

The  Burlington  earnings  in  1922  will  depend  largely  upon 
what  finally  develops  in  connection  with  the  coal  strike,  for 
the  reason  that  coal  represents  a  rather  important  part  of  the 
Burlington  business.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1922— 
which  brings  us  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  month  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  coal  strike — the  road  had  a  net  after 
rentals  of  $7,651,058  as  against  a  1921  figure  for  the  same 
period  of  $6,578,051.  In  April  the  road  had  an  operating 
ratio  of  79.90  and  for  the  four  months  of  76.10. 


Southern  Pacific  Protests  Against 
Separation  of  C.  P. 

The  attitude  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  toward 
the  dismemberment  of  its  System  by  the  recent  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  made  public  this  week  in 
a  long  statement  issued  to  the  press  by  President  William 
Sproule,  the  main  portion  of  which  is  given  below,  supple- 
mented by  a  statement  from  the  Union  Pacific. 

Equities  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  Position 
The  tentative  grouping  of  the  country's  railroads  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  authority  granted 
by  the  Transportation  Act  provides  the  basis  under  which  the 
Southern  Pacific-Central  system  may  be  continued  despite 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Although  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  carries  the  full  weight  of  judicial  authority 
on  the  issue  before  the  court  new  constructive  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  to  be  considered.  The  Supreme  Court  in  pass- 
ing upon  the  legal  question  involved  presumably  has  not 
concerned  itself  with  the  possible  consequences  to  follow 
from  that  decision  under  a  law  which  is  superseded  by  the 
Transportation  Act,  1920,  as  to  the  railroads,  whenever  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  jurisdiction.  The 
public  have  nothing  to  gain  by  breaking  up  these  properties. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  unmerging  two  roads  separately  devel- 
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o|x.-tl  but  afterward  put  together.  The  roads  have  developed 
into  a  single  unit  of  growth  and  service  throughout  half  a 
century.  The  great  public  interest  i-  best  served  by  recog- 
nizing that  even  ..  te  bnical  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
is  of  small  detriment  to  the  public  when  compared  with  the 
large  and  extended  and  convenient  service  given  to  that  pub- 
lic by  the  present  railroad  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  under  existing  regulative  control  of  the  commis- 
sion-, state  and   federal. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Sproule  says:  "There  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  proper  motive  for  direct  appeal  to  these  commissions 
to  the  end  that  power  lodged  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  be  exer- 
cised to  maintain  the  operations  of  this  transportation  sys- 
tem as  a  unit  justified  by  the  general  experience  of  the  people 
.  and  if  necessary  for  this  purpose  a  new  power  might 
well  be  created  by  appropriate  legislation. 

"The  Central  Pacific  has  been  leased  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  37  years,  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  stock- 
holders present  or  represented,  who  constituted  more  than 
five-sixths  of  the  entire  capital  stock.  The  Southern  Pacini 
has  been  the  actual  owner  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
reorganized  Central  Pacific  for  22  years.  The  Central 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  were  held  in  common  owner- 
ship as  early  as  October.  1S70.  The  growth  has  been  of 
one  system  and  not  two.  It  is  and  has  been  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  coast  communities  and  producers.  Whichever 
Company  could  get  the  money  most  readily  was  the  company 
in  whose  name  the  railroad  lines  were  extended.  The  Cen- 
tral Pacific  carried  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Southern  Pacific  had  to  come  to  its  aid.  Thus 
the  two  companies  did  what  one  company  could  not  do  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  time.  *  *  *  The  only  question 
of  present  interest  to  the  public  is  whether  or  not  the  public 
is  hurt  by  having  this  development  done  by  a  single  control 
under  two  corporate  names,  instead  of  having  it  done  by 
single  control  with  a  single  corporate  name.     *     *     * 

"The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  is  now  the  governing 
federal  law  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  It 
expressly  provides  that  with  consent  of  the  commission  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  carriers  by  railroad  to 
consolidate  their  properties  into  one  corporation. 

"The  tentative  grouping  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  tends  to  remedy  the  unfortunate  legal  situation  pre- 
sented bv  the  Sherman  Act  standing  alone.  The  grouping 
indicated  by  the  commission  provide-  the  remedy  by  which 
one  of  the  principal  transportation  systems  of  the  nation 
need  not  be  torn  asunder.  The  government  control  of  rail- 
road-   ha-    -o    increased    and    the    policies   of    tlie   government 

so  changed  since  the  suit  in  question  was  begun  in  I'M 4 
that  the  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  pres- 

ent condition-  and  not  tin-  conditions  that   prevailed 

to  If    i      Everj  essential  factor  in  the  railroad  1>um- 
ed   by  commissions  created   to  prated   the 

]   public    interest.      *      *      *     We   recognize  that   what- 
ever  i-   to  tin-   public   intere-t    in    light   of   experience   up   to 

tin-  present  time  i-  likely  to  prevail.    *    *    *" 

Union   Pacific  Pleads  for  Its  Pioneer  Line 
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control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  to  1913,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  control  by  the  Union  Pacific  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  was  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  law,  and 
required  its  release.  The  Union  Pacific  in  that  case  sought 
to  justify  its  control  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  to  buy 
the  Southern  Pacific  in  order  to  get  control  of  the  Central 
Pai  iiic -.  and  prevent  discrimination  against  it  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  in  favor  of  the  latter's  southerly  line  via  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston.  But  the  Supreme  Court  held  this 
defense-  insufficient,  and  pointed  out  that  under  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Acts,  discrimination  against  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  owner  of  the  line  from  Ogden  to  the  Missouri  River,  by 
the  westerly  end  of  the  line  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco, 
woulel  be  a  violation  of  the  ads  under  which  the  entire  line 
was  built,  and  observed  that — "the  obligation  to  keep  faith 
with  the  Government  continued,  as  did  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  concerning  these  road-,  notwithstanding  changed 
forms  of  ownership  and  organization."  And  the  govern- 
ment proceeded,  by  the  suit  decided  last  week,  to  complete 
the  job  of  making  the-  first  trans-continental  line  formed  by 
these  two  links  entirely  independent,  and  free  from  rival 
control,  which  had  only  been  partially  accomplished  by  the 
decision  in  the  Union  Pacific  case. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Gray  said: 

"Although  there  was  a  clear  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  special  interest  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  the 
Central  Pacific,  as  the  owner  of  one-half  of  the  line  built 
under  the  Pacific  Railroad  Ac  ts,  with  the  aid  of  government 
bonds  and  land  grants,  the-  Union  Pacific,  notwithstanding 
the  policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  favor  the  Southern 
Route,  as  stated  by  the  supreme  court  decision,  has  refrained 
thus  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  litigation  between  the 
government  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  But  we  have  been 
apprehensive  that  in  case  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  would  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation to  route  even  more  traffic  in  favor  of  its  longer  route 
through  El  Paso.  This  apprehension  has  been  very  greatly 
increased  by  the  tentative  consolidation  plan  promulgated 
by  tin-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  leaving  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  providing  for  the 
merging  of  the  Rock  Island  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

"The  interest  and  right  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  to  see 
that  the  westerly  half  of  the  Federal  railroad  system  from 
the  Missouri  Rive-r  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  shall  perform  its 
share  of  the-  duties  imposed  by  the-  Pacific  Railroad  Acts, 
which  provide  for  the  operation  of  said  System  as— 'one  con- 
nected continuous  line'  without  discrimination  of  one 
against  the  other  by  whomsoever  operated  *  *  *  The 
Union  Padfic  is  willing  to  buy  the  Central  Pacific  from  the 
Southern  Pacific,  if  fair  and  reasonable  terms  can  be  agreed 
upon.  Hut  it  is  not  seeking  to  buy  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  compliance  with  the  decree'  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  it  should.  If  the  Central  Pacific  is  to 
be  merged   into  any   System,   bj    the   Interstate   Commerce 

Commission,    it    Should    be    merged    with    the   Union    Pacific. 

*  *  *  There  is  very  adive  propaganda  in  California  for 
the'  purpose  of   working   up   public    sentiment,   with   the   idea. 

of  influencing  the   Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  exercise  -nine  vitv  doubtful  power  in  the  premises. 

*  *  *  According  to  report-  it  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  in  representing  the  alleged  detrimental  effed 
that  would  result  from  Carrying  out  the  Supreme  Court 
decree-       The   ratex   would    not   be   more,   or   the   -ervic  e    less, 

if  tin-  Central  Pacific  wen-  made  an  independent  and  com- 
peting line  a--  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and.  afl  for 
the  possibility  of  the  Central  Pacific  being  merged  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  no  line  has  ever  conic-  under  the  control  of 
lion  Pacific  which  has  not  been  improved  in  - 
icilities  t"  the  public,  and  there  is  no  reason  win  the 
present  instance  should  constitute  an  exception  in  this 
respei  t  " 
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President  Harding  signed  the  valuation  bill,  S.  539,  on 
June  7. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  express  train  of  the  New 
York  Central  has  now  been  running  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  20  years,  and  on  the  anniversary,  June  15,  the  plat- 
form at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  leading 
from  the  concourse  to  the  train,  was  covered  with  a  red 
carpet  and  the  passage  decorated  with  trees  and  flowers. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  been  denied  permission  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
to  construct  a  four-track,  steel  bridge  across  Newark  Bay 
according  to  the  plans  submitted.  It  was  the  commission's 
opinion  that  the  construction  of  such  a  bridge  would  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  comprehensive  port  plan  for  the 
New  York  harbor  that  it  is  trying  to  put  into  execution.  The 
City  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  harbor  and  desires  to  see  the  bridge  eliminated. 

At  a  Grade  Crossing  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  10,  a  whole  family — John  H.  Stratton,  wife 
and  four  children — was  killed  when  their  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  On  Monday, 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  of  the  county,  issued  a  "finding" 
to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  for  the  deaths  was  charge- 
able to  the  railroad  company  and  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  state.  The  finding  stated  that  the  Board, 
last  November,  adopted  and  sent  to  the  authorities  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  installation  of  a  gate  at  this  crossing. 

Floods  at  Syracuse  and  other  points  in  central  New  York 
on  Sunday  morning,  June  11,  were  reported  as  doing  damage 
amounting  to  $1,000,000;  and  the  tracks  of  the  New  York 
Central,  about  one  mile  east  of  the  Syracuse  station,  where 
the  line  passes  beneath  the  Erie  Canal,  was  covered  with  six 
feet  of  water.  Westbound  passenger  train  No.  59  of  tin- 
New  York  Central,  the  Western  New  York  Express,  leaving 
New  York  at  11:10  p.  m„  ten  cars  was  stopped  in  this  flood 
(before  it  had  reached  its  height)  and  the  passengers,  said 
to  have  numbered  200,  had  to  be  taken  out  in  boats  and 
across  improvised  bridges,  some  of  those  from  the  sleeping 
cars  dressing  themselves  after  they  had  reached  high  land. 
They  were   taken  in  automobiles   to   hotels   in  the  city. 

Firemen's  Brotherhood  Condemns  Harding 

A  resolution  condemning  President  Harding  and  declaring 
that  all  members  of  the  organization  should  work  to  prevent 
his  re-election,  was  passed  recently  at  the  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  in 
Houston,  Tex.  The  resolution  says  that  Mr.  Harding  has 
in  many  ways  shown  himself  to  be  a  consistent  and  un- 
relenting enemy  of  organized  labor  in  particular  and  of  the 
working  classes  in  general;  and  that  when  the  train  service 
employes  had  determined  to  exercise  their  economic  power 
in  resisting  an  entirely  unjustifiable  reduction  in  wages,  he 
declared  he  would  crush  their  organizations  if  they  went 
on   strike. 

President  Harding  denies  that  he  has  ever  made  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  a  course  of  action  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
or  any  of  its  members.  This  was  given  out  officially  at  the  White 
House  this  week  in  reply  to  a  question  by  a  newspaper  man 
as  to  whether  the  President  intended  to  suggest  further  wage 
reductions  to  the  board.  It  was  stated  that  the  President 
would  like  to  have  it  known  that  the  only  message  he  has 
ever  given  to  the  board  or  to  any  of  its  members  was  last 
fall,  when  a  strike  was  threatened,  when  the  board  was  told 
that  under  the  law  it  was  expected  to  deal  with  the  railroad 
labor  situation;  and  that  the  government  would  support  it 
with  all  the  power  at  its  command. 


Wage  Statistics  for  March 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of  wage 
statistics  for  the  month  of  March,  1922,  shows  an  increase  of 
25,118,  or  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  employees  as  compared 
with  the  number  reported  for  February,  1922.  Total  compen- 
sation increased  $22,180,981,  or  11.4  per  cent,  owing  principally 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  27  working  days  in  March  and  only 
23  in   February. 

Compared  with  those  for  February,  1922,  the  returns  for 
March,  1922.  indicate  the  following  increases  or  decreases  (D) 
by   employee   groups : 

Executives,    officials,    and    staff    assistants D26 

Professional,    clerical,    and    general D673 

Maintenance  of   way  and  structures    13,138 

Maintenance  of  equipment  and   stores    7,933 

Transportation    (other  than  train,  engine,  and  yard)    1,056 

Transportation    (yardmasters,    switch    tenders,    and    hostlers) 85 

Transportation    (train  and  engine  service)    3,605 

Net    increase    25,118 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  employees  and  their  compen- 
sation, by  months,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  new  classifi- 
cation  follows : 

Month  Number  of  employes    Total  compensation 

July,     1921      1,634,872  $214,339,385 

August.    1921*     1,679,927  227,745,895 

September,     1921*     1,718,330  223,972,822 

October,    1921*    1,754,136  237,602,959 

November,    1921*    1,732,353  225,304,006 

December,    1921*    1,637,151  214,921,396 

January,     1922*     1,552,014  205,178,639 

February.     1922*     1,545,040  194,523,427 

March,    1922*     1,570,158  216,704,408 

'Excludes   Detroit,   Toledo  &   Ironton   Railroad. 

Railway  Earnings  for  April 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of  revenues 
and  expenses   for   Class   I   roads   for  April   is  as   follows: 


■  months 


Ite 


1921 
234,713.97 


Average     number     of 

miles     operated..   235,167.22       234,713.97  235,154.67 
Revenues: 

Freight      $288,848,724  $304,773,803  $1,214,184,485   $1,235,067,976 

"      =90.649,150  3321.307,625       '381.686,749 

7,762.455  29,614,593           33,600,757 

8.217,858  35.233,667           27,101,568 


Passenger    "SS^L.W 

Mail    7.512,568 

Express     13,053,662 

All    other    transpor- 
tation            14.364,463        12,263.243 

Incidental      8,802,505  9.260.280 

Joint   facility— Cr.  .  989.326  655,932 

Joint     facility. Dr.  .  163,935  184.648 

Railway   operating 

revenues    416,368,620     433,398,073 

F.xpenses: 

Maintenance  of  way 

and     structures..      59,122,465       59,998,686 
Maintenance  ot  equip- 
ment           96,038,448      101,420.846 

Traffic     6,98S,010  7,121.916 

Transportation     ...    157,672,060     18S,828,167 
Miscellaneous  opera- 
tions             3,734,699         4.078,972 

General     13,060,140        14,SS9,968 

Transportation     for 

investment — Cr..  437,400  641,843 

Railway  operating 

expenses    336.17S.422     375,696,712 

Net       revenue       from 


52,679,002 

32,809,456 

3,266,610 

688,595 

,688,406,843 

207,602,342 

387,726,060 
28,130.402 
669.923,654 


50,337,227 

40,085.191 

2,628.716 

778,059 

1,769,730,125 

236,12S,65t 

441,068,964 
28,861,017 
822,738,452- 


1,750,079  2,088,848. 

1,359,100.045      1,602,685,378 


Lilway  operati  .._ 
Railway  tax  accruals. 
Uncollectible     railway 

revenues    

Railway   operating 
income     .... 
Equipment  rents — Dr. 


bala 


112,910 
55,973,145 

4.344.331 
1,356,949 


Joint     facility     rent- 

Dr.    balance 

Net  railway  oper 
ating    income     50,271,865 
Ratio    of    expenses    to 

(per  cent)  8( 


57.701,361 
21,946,290 

90,115 

35,664,956 

4,283,592 

1,524,724 

29,856,640 

86.69 


4  IS. 237 

234.59S.079 

17,746,546 

5,558,140 

211,293,393 

80.50 


317,355 

79,280,477 

13,165.059 

6,706.486 

57.408,932 

90.56- 


^Includes  $2,533,597.  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge. 
^Includes  $2,748,698,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge, 
includes  $9,483,200,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge. 
"Includes  $10,383,612,  sleeping  and  parlor  car  surcharge. 
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Further  Cuts  in  Wages 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  this  week  announced  reductions 
effective  July  1.  1922.  in  the  wages  of  clerical  and  station  forces; 
signal  department  employees,  stationary  engine  and  boiler  room 
employees,  etc.  The  decreases  announced  were  as  follows  in 
cents  per  hour:  Switchboard  operators  are  guaranteed  $85  per 
month;  those  receiving  lower  rates  are  not  to  be  reduced. 

Article  II — Clerical  and  Station   Forces 

■'.ml    storekeepers,    chief    clerks,    foremen,    sub- 

.   an. J  other  clerical  supervisory    forces 

See.  2.  (a)  Clerks  with  an  experience  of  two  or  more  years  in  railroad 
clerical  work,  or  clerical  work  ox  a  similar  nature  in  other  industries,  or 
where   their   cumulative   experience    in   such   clerical    work    is  not  less   than 

two    years     

(b)  Clerks  with  an  experience  of  one  year  and  less  than  two  years  in 
railroad  clerical  work,  or  clerical  work  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  indus- 
tries, or  where  their  cumulative  experience  in  such  clerical   work  is   ■ 

than    one    year 4  cents. 

Sec.    3.     (a)    Clerks   whose    experience  as  above   defined   is  less  than   one 

4  cents. 

previous  experience  hereafter  entering  the  service 
will  be  paid  a  monthly  salary  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month  for  the  first 
six   months,  and   $70  per  month   for  the  second   six  months. 

4.     Train    and    engine    crew    callers,    assistant    statii  n    masters,    train 
announcers,    gatemen   and    baggage   and    parcel    room    employees    (other    than 

clerks)      .'  cents. 

:.      Janitors    and    elevator    operators,    office,    station    and    warehouse 
watchmen  and  employees  engaged  in  assorting  way  bills  and 
ing  appliances  or  machines  for  pert'  ratine,  addressing  enveli  pes,  numbering 
claims  and  other  papers,  gathering  and  distributing  mail,  adjusting  did 

rs   and   other   similar   work 

Sec.    6.     Office   boys,    messengers,    chore   boys   and    other    employees    under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  tilling  similar  positions  and  station  attendants.  .4   cents. 
Sec.    7.     Station,    platform,    warehouse,    transfer,    dock,    pier,    store    room, 
stock    room    and    team    track    freight    handlers    or    truckers    and   others    simi- 
larly   employed    4   cents. 

ing   differentials   shall   be  maintained    between   truckers 
and   the   classes   named    below: 

la  l    Sealers,    scalers    and    fruit    and    perishable    inspectors,    one    cent    per 
hour  above  truckers'   rale*  as  establish  ction    ~. 

(b)    S  tevedores,    caller!  and    coopers, 

two  cents  i>cr  hour  above  truckers'   rates  as  established   under  Section  7. 
The  above  shall   n   t   .  perate  to  decrease  any   existing   higher  differentials. 

All    common    laborers    in    and    around    stations,    storehi  uses   and 
warcho  i  -      ...4   rents 

Article  VIII— Stationary  Engine   (Steam)   and  Boiler 
Employees 

•  vitic  classes  of  employees  listed  herein  and  named  or 
referred  to  in  connection  with  a  carrier  affected  by  this  decision, 
use  the  following  schedules  of  decreases  per  hour: 

nary    engineers    <  steam  > 

Sec.   2.      Stationary    firemen    and    engine    room    oilers 

Sec.  3.     Boiler  room  water  tenders  and  coal   passers 

Article   IX — Signal   Department   Employees 

For  the  specific  classes  of   employees   listed   herein   and   turned 
or  referred  to  in  connection  with  a  carrier  affected  by  this  di 
use  the  following  schedules  of  decreases  per  hour : 

Sec.    1  n,    assistant    signal    foremen,    and    signal    in: 

No    reduction. 
Sec.    2.     Leading   maintaincrs,   gang   foremen,   and   leading    signalmen, 

5  cents. 
1    signalmen,   signal   maintaincrs.   and   assistan: 

sign"!    i  

i.  cents. 

Aktii  ming  Equipment   Employees 

All   disputes    remanded    to   interested   parties. 

Arth  if   \l     Other  Super\  isory  Fori 

ii  rein  anil  named  or 

referred  ection  with  a  carrier  affected  by  this  decision, 

use  the   following  schedules  of  decreases  per  hour: 

reduction, 

Ann  i  y    \l|      Mis,  h  i  ■ 

iling  is  t.i  apply  .is  in  Decision  147.  namely: 

in    lb.- 

i  which  the 

' 

ntbern 

■ 
V. 

iling    its 
pril  9,  last. 
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The  Canadian  Government  has  advised  the  United  States 
Government  that  it  does  not  regard  the  present  as  an  opportune 
time  to  negotiate  a  treaty  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  has  ordered  a  general 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1.  the  date  when  interstate  rates  are  to  be  reduced  by  the 
similar  order  of  the  federal  commission. 

The  Southern  Pacific  reports  the  shipment  recently  from 
Xogales.  Arizona,  of  92  cars  of  garbanzos  (Mexican  beans) 
with  an  average  load  of  75,296  lbs.  per  car.  The  cars  were 
loaded   to    ln2.t>2   per  cent   of  their  rated   capacity. 

Charles  L.  Cable,  superintendent  of  Public  Works  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  reports  that  the  traffic  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Barge  Canal,  Buffalo  to  Albany,  has  thus  far  been 
more  than  three  times  the  volume  of  traffic  in  the  same  month 
last  year. 

Live  stock  shipped  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  in  the  past 
season  totaled  about  5.000  head.  It  is  said  that  most  of  these 
animals  came  from  points  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Chi- 
cago shippers  are  preferring  this  route  for  freight  formerly  sent 
via  New  York. 

Five  cars  of  machinery — a  turbo-generator,  including  one 
piece,  on  one  car,  weighing  54  tons — shipped  by  I1.  1'.  Robin- 
son &  Co.  from  Schenectady.  X.  Y.,  on  April  27  were  moved 
to  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  in  seven  days;  and.  deducting  a  delay 
due  to  a  crippled  car,  made  the  journey  of  1,643  miles  in 
5  days.  (>  hours,  equal  to  313  miles  a  day  or  13  miles  an  hour. 
The  route  was  the  Xew  York  Central  and  the  Big  Four  to 
Indianapolis,  716  miles  and  thence  by  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Y.  &  M.  V.  to  destination,  927  miles. 

The    "National   Travelers'    Protecth  n"   held    its 

annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  X'.  J.,  last  week  and  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  II.  L.  Ramey,  Champaign, 
111.:  vice-presidents,  G.  Armour,  E.  L.  Kerlcy,  J.  Adock,  H.  L. 
Scarborough,  and  G.  E.  Brown.  The  secretary  and  treasurer 
is  T.  S.  Logan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  next  convention  is  to  be 
held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Resolutions  adopted  by  this  body 
refer  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  an  '"oli- 
garchy that  is  repugnant  to  a  free  people."  The  convention 
asked  Congress  to  reinvest  state  railroad  commissions  with 
"lull    power"    to    deal    with    transportation,    and    to    order    the 

ntinuance  of  tin-   SO   per  cent   snrch.r  isengers 

riding   in    slee]  ing    and    parlor    cars. 

Scott  Describes  Effect  of  Hoch  Bill 

Ctmenl    of    the    Hoch    bill    would    bring    about    cb 
the    rale   structure   of   the   nation   that    would    require    10   wars 

iedy.     This  was  the  gist  oi  .i  statement  of  Bruce  Scott. 

I  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  before 

tin-    lb. use    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce    Committee, 

which  is  conducting  hearings  on  the  bill  The  bill  would 
amend  the  Transportation  Act  s,,  as  t"  limit  the  juris.' 

itnmission  over  intrastate  rates 

where  the)  ilisctinnn.it.'  against  interstate  commerce  <  >nc 
proviso  in  the  lull  would  reopi  that  have  already 

been  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  involv- 
ing the  question  of  discrimination  by  intrastate  rates,  and 
would  necessitate  the  commission  making  new  orders  in  all 

I  In-  proper   procedure   is   through   the   ■ 
Under    this    bill,    in    order    to    show     that    rates    fixed    by    state 

commissions    discriminate    against    interstate    commerce,    it 

would   be   ti'  either   the   railroads   or   the  shipper   to 

pr.or    them    confiscatory;    but    it    is    a    difficult    job    for    the 

in  prove  that  a  rate  is  confiscatory  and  it  is  absolutely 

impossible  Fot  -i  shipper  to  do 

In   i'  m   inquiry    by    Representative   Xcwton   of 
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Minnesota.  Mr.  Scott  said  the  Hoch  bill,  as  it  stands  now, 
would  nullify  the  so-called  Shreveport  case  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  in  effect  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates  where  they 
discriminate  against  interstate   commerce. 

Replying  to  statements  made  by  the  governor  of  Iowa  and 
other  witnesses  who  appeared  recently  before  the  committee 
in  support  of  this  bill,  and  who  said  that  they  came  to 
Washington  to  get  relief  from  existing  freight  rates,  Mr. 
Scott  said  that  Iowa  at  all  times  has  had  full  control  over 
rates  within  that  state,  and  only  recently  reduced  rates  on  coal 
and  certain  other  commodities. 


Coal  Production 

Recovering  from  the  holiday  depression,  tl)e  production  of 
soft  coal  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike  is  expected  to  pass 
5,000,000  tons.  Production  of  anthracite,  however,  remains 
practically  zero,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  In  the  ninth  week  of  the  strike  (.May  29- 
June  3)  the  combined  effect  of  the  Memorial  Day  holiday 
and  of  a  pay  day  reduced  production  of  bituminous  coal  to 
4,623,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  all  coal  raised  was  4,631,000 
tons.  A  year  ago  production,  including  anthracite,  was 
8,400,000  tons;  in  the  year  before  that,  11,100,000  tons,  yet  in 
neither  of  the  years  preceding  was  the  output  at  this  season 
normal,  for  in  1921  the  business  depression  was  at  its  acute 
stage,  and  in  1920  the  market  demanded  more  coal  than  could 
be  delivered. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  (June  5)  loadings  were  only  14,576 
cars,  but  on  Wednesday  loadings  passed  the  16,000-car  mark,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  strike  began. 

The  largest  elements  in  the  increase  appear  to  be  heavier 
shipments  from  the  Connellsville  region,  from  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  New  River  district. 
The  accumulation  of  unbilled  coal  at  the  mines  has  fallen 
rapidly  during  the  last  week. 


Ship  Subsidy  Bill  Revised 

The  administration's  ship  subsidy  bill,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  before  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  has  been  redrafted  by  a  sub-committee  and 
the  modified  form  of  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
June  14,  where  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  by  the  administra- 
tion to  have  it  passed  at  once.  President  Harding  has  indicated 
that  if  the  bill  is  not  passed  at  this  session  he  will  immediately 
call  Congress  into  extra  session  to  consider  the  bill.  A  statement 
by  Representative  Edmonds,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  which 
revised  the  bill,  explains  the  provisions  relating  to  relations  with 
the  railroads  as  follows : 

It  is  endeavored  in  the  bill  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  by  arranging  for  a  joint  committee  to 
clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to  through  freight,  so  that  some- 
thing approaching  the  correlation  between  rail  and  water  carriers 
in  foreign  countries  can  be  covered  in  this  country  by  our  con- 
necting rail  and  water  lines. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  describing 
under  what  conditions  a  railroad  can  become  interested  in  vessels. 

It  also  arranges  to  enlarge  the  powers  given  the  board  by 
the  shipping  act  of  1916  in  Section  15  so  that  a  thorough  record 
of  agreements  between  shipping  companies,  or  between  shipping 
companies  and  other  carriers,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board ;  this  covers  all  common  carriers  by  water  and  includes 
the  Coastwise  business.  This  section  is  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty 
for  violation. 

In  order  to  make  Section  28  of  the  merchant  marine  act,  1920, 
operative  the  bill  has  clarified  the  section,  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  delay  in  placing  this  section  in  operation  should  now  be 
eliminated  As  this  gives  preferential  railroad  rates  to  American 
vessels  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  assisting  in  securing  cargo  both 
of  imports  and  exports  for  American  ships. 

It  is  provided  in  the  amendment  to  Section  28  that  the  Shipping 
Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  the  power 
jointly  to  suspend  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
when  in  their  judgment  it  would  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
particular  port. 
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Interstate   Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  ordered  oral  argument  before  the 
full  commission  at  Washington  on  July  6  in  the  investigation 
of  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  on  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  8,  the  opera- 
tion of  schedules  which  propose  to  reduce  the  charges  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  on  lumber  held  for  reconsignment  at  Dupo 
111.,  from  $7  a  car  to  $3. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  8,  the  opera- 
tion of  certain  schedules  which  propose  to  increase  and  reduce 
the  rates  on  petroleum  from  Texas  points  to  Colorado  points 
on   the  Denver  &   Rio   Grande   Western. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  report  finding  justified  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  on  grain  and  products  from  Illinois  Central 
stations  in  northern  Illinois  to  New  Orleans  for  export  to 
Europe.     The  order  of  suspension  has  been  vacated. 

The  commission  on  petition  filed  by  the  Western  railroads  for 
a  modification  of  its  order,  has  reopened  the  western  freight 
rate  case  involving  grain,  grain  products  and  hay  on  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  rates  on  wheat  and  other  grains  and  their 
products  between  points  in  the  western  and  the  western  and 
mountain-Pacific  districts. 

The  commission  has  made  public  a  tentative  report  by 
Examiner  Bartel  as  a  result  of  its  investigation  concerning 
the  propriety  of  rates  on  bunker  coal  which  are  lower  than 
rates  on  similar  kinds  of  coal  for  local  delivery.  It  recom- 
mends a  finding  that  the  railroads  have  justified  the  propriety 
of  the  application  of  the  rates  on  coal  for  trans-shipment  to 
vessels  on  bunker  coal  and  that  such  rates  do  not  contravene 
the   fourth   section  of  the  commerce   act. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Be  Effective  on  Three  Days'  Notice 

The  commission  has  issued  orders  giving  special  permission 
to  make  the  10  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates,  to  go  into 
effect  on  July  1,  on  three  days'  notice.  The  original  report 
had  prescribed  ten  days'  notice.  These  orders  also  waive 
various  provisions  of  the  tariff  regulations  to  permit  making 
the  rates  effective  on  short  notice  and  in  as  inexpensive  a 
manner  as  possible  by  the  use  of  tariffs  of  reduced  rates  and 
special  connecting  link  supplements  referring  to  the  tariff 
of  reduced  rates  to  be  filed  in  the  form  shown  in  the  exhibits 
attached  to  the  orders. 

Delivery  of  Perishable  Freight  at  New  York  City 

The  commission  has  investigated  the  situation  at  the 
terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City,  in  con- 
nection with  the  embargo  on  potatoes,  which  last  week  was 
suspended,  at  the  request  of  the  commission,  and  decides 
that  no  embargo  is  justified.  The  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Service  reports  to  the  commission  that  the  congestion  of 
perishable  freight  has  not  been  of  sufficient  extent  or  dura- 
tion to  warrant  an  embargo;  that  there  is  no  congestion 
whatever  at  present;  that  the  Pennsylvania  pier  facilities  at 
New  York  where  perishable  freight  is  handled  are  inadequate 
to  handle  the  arrivals  during  a  48-hour  period  in  one  day, 
but  are  adequate  to  care  for  each  day's  arrivals  correctly, 
and  that  the  receivers  of  perishable  freight  can  overcome 
much  of  the  congestion  and  delay  by  removing  all  of  their 
freight  from  the  piers  during  the  first  24  hours  after  arrival. 

The  railroad  company  denies  the  claim  of  the  merchants 
that  to  have  the  potatoes  unloaded  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  and 
truck  them  to  New  York  would  increase  the  ultimate  cost 
of  transportation;;  and  claims  that  for  some  parts  of  Man- 
hattan the  cost  would  probably  be  reduced.  The  embargo 
was  placed  on  potatoes  as  being  the  least  perishable  of  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  come  to  piers  28  and  29. 
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Locomotives 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  May  27  as  inquiring  for  six  Pacific  and  ten  Mikado  type 
locomotives,  is  expected  to  order  same  in  about  a  week. 

E.  Atkins  &  Company  (Cuba)  have  ordered  2  Mogul  type 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
locomotives  will  have  16  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  85,000  lb. 

The  Osceola  Cm  NY,  Osceola,  Fla.,  has  ordered  1 

Mogul  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
This  locomotive  will  have  IS  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  111,000  lb. 

The  South  San  Francisco  Belt  Line  has  ordered  1  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. This  locomotive  will  have  20  in.  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  141,000  lb. 

The  Hammermill  Paper  Comp.vny,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
1  four  wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  16  in.  by  24  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  99,000  lb. 

Norton  Griffith  &  Co.  (Inspectoria  Federal  Brazil)  have 
ordered  3  four-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  9  in.  by  14  in. 
cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  29,000  lb. 

The  Mansfield  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Company.  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  ordered  1  four-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  14 
in.  by  22  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  wnrking  order  of 
79.000  lb. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  inquiring  for  repairs  to  200 
stock  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  inquiring  for  1.000  gondola 
car?  of  70-ton  capacity. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  1,000  single-sheathed 
box    cars   of   50-ton   capacity. 

The  New  Y'>rk  Central  has  ordered  about  975.  55-ton  .ill 
steel  hopper  car  bodies  from  the  American  Cat  8  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Buffalo  ft  £ 

of  June   1    as   inquiring   for    100  lola   cat    bodies   is  now    in- 
quiring  for  200,  :"  '  "!"'^. 
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R.  A.  Dennis  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railroad 
department  of  the  Pierce  Oil  Corporation,  New  York.  Mr. 
Dennis'  office  is  at  420  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

N.  R.  Seidle  has  resigned  as  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Charles  G.  Heggie  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  to  become  works 
manager  of  the  General  Boilers  Company,  Waukcgan,  111. 

M.  A.  Evans  has  opened  an  office  at  1416  Lytton  bldg., 
Chicago,  to  act  as  a  manufacturers  agent  in  the  handling  of 
various  railway  'supplies.  Mr.  Evans  has  been  in  the  railway 
supply  business  for  12  years,  the  last  six  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Buda  Company. 

The  Fibre  Conduit  Company,  Orangeburg,  X.  Y.,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  American  Fibre  Conduit  Corporation, 
at  Fulton,  X.  Y.,  and  the  conduit  manufacturing  business  of 
the  Johns-Mansville,  Incorporated,  at  Lockport,  X.  \'.,  and 
has  appointed  Johns-Mansville,  Incorporated,  Xew  Y'ork,  as 
sales   agent   for  its   products. 

The  E.  H.  Welker  Company,  Inc.,  222  W.  Earned  street, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  will  in  the  future  represent  the  George  Old- 
ham &  Son  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
and  the  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  J.  A.  Meredith  will  represent 
this  company  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  with  office  at  2138 
<  (liver  building.  Both  the  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  offices  will 
be  factory  branches  and  will  carry,  in  stock  a  complete  line 
ni"   the   company's   pneumatic   equipment. 

Elliott  E.  Nash,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,    has    resigned,    effective    June    15,    to    become     .- 

representative  of  the 
American  Locomotive 
Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 
Mr.  X'ash  was  born  on 
March  28,  1870,  at  Hud- 
son, Wisconsin,  and 
entered  railway  >er\  iee 
in  June,  1886,  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Min- 
neapi  ilia      &      <  'maha, 

where      he      serve,!      in 
OUS    clerical    capaci- 
ties     until      Xovetnber, 
1888,    when    he    I 
traveling    auditor,    with 
'quarters       at       St. 
Paul,    lie  was  appointed 
agent    in     March.     1892, 
and     continued    in    this 
it  \      at     Ashland, 
E-  E-  N,,h  Wis.,  .,t  St.  Paul.  Minn., 

and        at        Minn- 

until    January,    1905,    when    he    was    promoted    to    assistant 
superintendent    al    Itasca,    Wis.,    being    transferred    later    to 

I'.iu     t  lure.       In     May,     1910,    be    entered    the    service    of    the 

'  ni  th  \\  estern  a-   i 

ment    in    the   president's   office,   "here   he   remained   until    May. 
1911,    when    be    was    promoted    to    superintendent    at    Winona. 
Minn.,    where    he    remained    until    April.    1912,    when    be    was 
Wis.      In    Xovetnber,    1913,    h 

promoted  to  assistant  general  superintendent  of  all  tin 

nf     the      Missouri     river     except      the      Iowa.      Minnesota      and 

i .    I'M  7.  he   wai   transferred   to 
the    Iowa    territory,    with    hea.lquart  .    1  i  .    where 

he  remained  until  fuly,  1918,  when  be  was  promoted  to 

■  1    manager,   which   position   he  held    until 

1    when   he   became  general    manager  of  the  Min- 

■    i  ouia  with  headquarters  it  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

He  was   promoted    to   vice-president    and    general    manager  of 
pan)   •■„   M  iv  31,  1921. 
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Harry  M.  Wey  lias  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago 
district  for  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  Mr.  Wey's  office  is  at  1560  Monadnock  block.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1900 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Later  he  served  in  the  motive  power  departments 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
He  was  again  employed  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  from  1905  until  1909 
when  he  entered  the  sales  department  of  the  U.  S.  Metallic 
Packing  Company  . 

General  Electric  Elects  Two  New  Vice-Presidents 

J.  G.  Barry,  sale-,  manager  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany since  1917.  and  manager  of  its  railway  department  for 
many  years,  and  A.  H.  Jackson  of  the   law  department,  were 

recently  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  com- 
pany at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Barry  has  been 
connected  with  the 
General  Electric  and 
Thomson  -  Houston 
Companies  for  32  years 
and  is  52  years  old.  He 
was  first  employed  in 
the  production  depart- 
ment of  the  Thomson- 
Houston  Company  in 
Lynn,  in  1890.  A  year 
later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  Boston 
office  and  in  1894 
entered  the  railway 
department  at  Schenec- 
tady, following  the 
organization  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Barry  worked  up  to  the 
position  of  assistant  manager  of  this  department  in  three 
years,  and  in  1907  was  appointed  manager  in  which  position 
he  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  many  aspects  of  the  com- 
pany's sales  problems 
and  policies.  His  success 
as  manager  of  the  rail- 
way department,  one  of 
the  most  important  di- 
visions of  the  G-E  or- 
ganization, led  to  his  ap- 
pointment in  1917  as 
general  sales  manager 
and  his  present  promo- 
tion to  vice-president. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been 
j(  '  ^L^  neat'   °*  t'ne   'aw   depart- 

.  *   '■•  /^k.^^^^^^h  rnent  of  the  General  Elec- 

v     '  trie  Company  for  several 

Nfc/*-]  years.     He  was   born  in 

Schenectady  in  1864  and 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  there.  In 
1886  he  was  graduated 
from  Union  College  and 
two  years  later  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  Albany  Law  School.  He  first  practiced  law  with  his  father, 
Judge  Samuel  W.  Jackson,  and  remained  with  him  until  1902, 
except  for  three  years  with  the  firm  of  Chanler,  Maxwell  and 
Philip  in  New  York.  Mr.  Jackson  was  first'  employed  at  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  the  law  department  in  December, 
1902. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  25,  as  having  obtained 
authority  to  construct  a  43-mile  cut-off.  extending  from  Eldorado, 
Kan.,  to  Ellinor,  and  to  include  a  4-mile  belt  line  east  of  Eldorado, 
is  now  receiving  bids  for  this  work.  This  company  has  also 
authorized  the  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  enlarged  freight 
terminal  facilities  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  work  in  immediate  con- 
templation  to   involve  an   expenditure   of   approximately  $200,000. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  which  was  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  20,  as  receiving  bids  for  a 
100-ton  coaling  station  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  this  work  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company  has  closed  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  concrete  and  steel  viaduct  over  its  tracks  at 
Madison  street. 

Central  Vermont. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  construction 
of  a  150-ton  coaling  plant  of  frame  construction  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  for  "N  &  W"  type  electric  cinder  handling  plants  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  White  River  Junction. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  authorizing 
the  construction  of  a  cut-off  from  a  point  on  the  Cincinnati  di- 
vision in  Brown  Township,  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  3K'  miles,  to 
a   connection  with  its  present  main  line  track. 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern. — This  company  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  electric  hoisting  equipment  in  its  East 
Joliet,  111.,  and  Waukegan  coaling  plants. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company  receiving  bids  for  the 
laying  of  water  supply  pipe  lines  at  Kankakee,  111.,  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

Michigan  Central. — This  company  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  500-ton  rein- 
forced concrete  coaling  station  and  sanding  plant  at  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  the  structure  to  supply  four  tracks,  and  to  cost  ap- 
proximately $48,000. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  Jan.  14,  as  preparing  plans  for  new  terminal 
facilities  at  Denison,  Texas,  is  now  accepting  bids  for  this  work. 
It  will  include  a  22  stall  brick  roundhouse,  a  shop,  storehouse, 
power  house,  car  repair  shop  and  incidental  buildings,  including 
yard  office,  oil  and  tool  houses  a  track  scale  and  transfer  platform. 

Santa  Fe  &  Los  Angeles  Harbor. — This  company  has  applied 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  a  line  from  a  connection  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  near  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  to  Torrance  and 
Wilmington,  all  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  12.54  miles.  The 
road  is  to  be  operated  by  the  Santa  Fe,  which  has  also  filed  an 
application  for  authority  to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  road  and  to 
operate  it  under  a  lease. 


The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has  appointed  a  commission 
of  six  to  appear  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  recommend  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads  of  New 
England   into  a  single  system. 


C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  public  service  and  the 
highway  commissions  of  a  number  of  the  states  in  the  middle- 
west,  calling  to  their  attention  the  division  of  responsibility 
between  the  railways  and  the  highway  authorities  for  the 
installation  of  adequate  warning  signs  at  grade  crossings, 
and  suggesting  that  the  public  authorities  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  cause  the  removal  of  all  unauthorized  signs  from 
public  highways  and  prevent  the  placing  of  new  signs  of  this 
character;  so  that  the  grade  crossing  warning  signs  will 
stand  out  as  a  real  warning,  thereby  making  them  more 
effective. 
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dian  Pacific. — Neit  Director. — \\  .  X.  Tilley,  of  Toronto, 
K.  C,  has  been  named  a  director  to  succeed  Sir  John  Eaton, 
deceased. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — Annual  Report. — The  animal  report  issued 
this  week  show-  the  following  income  account  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1921: 

1921  1920 

Operating    revenues $.11,057,069              *$2:. 

Operating    expenses 26,123,948               '24,4 

4,933,121                 "1,381,162 

Rental  from  U.  S.  R.  A 

i  ivernment  yu.ir.intv 3,105,524 

Rail-.'.                                            4,93                            5,016.405 

1,031,435                      657,144 

Railway  operating   income  over  expenses  and 

taxes    3.901,686 

Total   income  from  railroad  properties 3,926,608                    4,412,74s 

-Net  income  trom  railroad                        2.080.8O2 

Total  income  from  all   sources 2.217,668 

■  on  funded  debt 3,3; 

Total    d                                                       4,277,200                   4.1"". 76.! 

2,059 

I    M.irch   1   t"  December  31. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — Claim  Katy-Alton  Merger  Certain. — See 
Missouri,   Kansas  &  Texas. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — Authorized  to  Sell  Bonds. — This 
company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  to  sell  $2,233,000  of  general  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  1987 

at  an  average  price  of  not  less  than  par. 

Chicago,  Burlington  >\:  Qi  incy. — Annual  Report. — This  com- 
pany's annual  report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  entitled  ''Burlington  Has  Large  Net 
After  Extra  Dividends."  See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report 
on  adjacent  pages. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — Inspects  Kansas  Line. — 
This  company  recently  conducted  an  inspection  tour  over  the 
Wichita  North-\\  e.-tern.  a  line  extending  from  Pratt.  Kan.,  to 
Vaughn,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  This  Kansas  railroad  has 
been  incurring  an  annual  deficit  averaging  approximately  $50,000 
and  is  reported  to  be  considering  of  operations.     The 

Kansas    Public    Utilil  ion   has  asked   the   Rock   Island 

to    tak'  mailer    road    because  of   its    necessity    to   the 

farmers  of  that   region, 

Chii  ■  '  0      ha.-  .  luthorised  to 

Issue     Bonds. — The      Interstate      Commerce      Commission      has 
authon.  700,000  of  deb  of  1930 

to  be  sold  at 

• 

.  luthorite  to  Issue 
The   Interstate   Commerce  Commission  has  authorized   thi>  com- 
pany '  be  delivered 
h  to  the  proprietary  companies,  and  $12,000,000  ol 

sinking   fund  to  be  sold  at   not 

quisition 
•  the  terminal  station  and 
d  the  ili^  harge  of  indebti 

J.   P    Morgan  8  nal   Bank  of  New   York, 

led    in- 

•   by  the   New   York 
ind   the 

I       They  ar> 
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El  Paso  &  Southwestern-.— Annual  Report.— The  income  ac- 
count  for  the  year  ended   December  31,   1921,   follows: 

1921 

Railway    operating    income $10,868,799*  $11,865,369 

Railway   operating   expenses 8,439,019*  8.826,313 

Net    from    railway    operations 2,429,779*  3.039,057 

Railway    tax    accruals 1,084,251  1,109,872 

Railway    operating    income 1,343,084  1,928,900 

Total    operating     income 1,316,898  1 

Total     non-operating     income 1,638,397  2,602,695 

Gross    income     2.955.295  4. 

Rent    fur    leased    roads 1.210,701  1,948,859 

Total    deductions    from    gross    income 1,628.059  2,427,500 

Net    income    1.327,236  2.099,795 

Dividend    appropriation    of    income 1,327,236  2,000,000 

Balance   to   profit   and  loss 99,795 

•Do  not  include  federal  lap 

tFor  comparative  purposes  figures   for  the  year   1920  are  corporate  only. 

Escanaba  &  Lake  Superior. — Authorized  to  Abandon  Branch. — 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing the  abandonment  as  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
i  f  the  operation  of  the  northwestern  6.1  miles  of  its  Northland 
in    Marquette   and    Dickinson   Counties,    Mich. 

Great  Northern. — Annual  Report. — The  income  account  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  follows: 

1921  *T920 

Operating    revenues     $101,317,204  $106,801,583 

Operating     expenses     80,496,913  94,911.125 

From    railway    operations 20.820,291  11,890,458 

Railway    tax    accruals 8.291,224  8,1 

12.480.988  3,273,056 

Net    railway    operating    income 12,866.411 

n-operating     income 31.731,122  24,528.663 

income     44.597.533  27,801.719 

on   funded  debt 

Total    deductions    from    uross    income 1^.127.607  8.497.622 

income    

Dividends    (7   percent) 17,462.974  17,462.016 

Income  applied   to   sinking   funds 25.685 

Balance   to   profit  and   loss 68  1.815.497 

rate    operation.    March    1    to    Dec.    31. 

&  NORTHERN. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  issue  $326,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  satisfaction  of 
indebtedness  of  the  applicant  to  that  company. 

Kansas  City  &  OKLAHOMA. — Authorised  to  Issue  Stock. — 
Tim  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  $1,400,000  of  common  stock  for  the  purpose 
tinuing  the  construction  of  its  line  between  Liberal  and 
Richfield,  Kans.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  approximat 
miles   of   line 

Kansas  City  Southern. — Annual  Report. — The  income  ac- 
count  for  the  year  ended  December  31,   1921.  follows: 

1921  1920 

Railway    operating    revenui 

Railway     operating     expense!  16.01   1.485  15 

venue  from   railway    .  936.954 

tax    accruals 1,072,693 

■ 

crating     income 

income    5.161,638  4 

it 1.878.795 

I  Met  ions   from    - 

■.:.:  |,0  15 

In,-. .in.  v-  r.OOS 

S     V*tKANSAS.—i4.rJr*   Authority  to   Issue   Bonds.— 
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Annual  Reports 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co. — Sixty-Eighth  Annual   Report 


Chicago,  January  2,  1922. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company: 
The  following  is  the  report  of  your  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.    1921: 

COMPARATIVE     STATEMENT     OF    CORPORATE    INCOME.     YEARS 

ENDED     DECEMBER     31 

1921  1920 

Standard  return $5, 560, 113. 85 1 


RAILWAY  OPERATING  REVENUES 

$122.716,630.31 Freight    $110,3S5,624.32* 

31,445,171.57* 


1,396.048.50. 

4.332,770.88 Mail" 

3,630,851.56 Express     ... 

3,725.991.29 All    other    i 

2,746,665.01 Incidental    ... 

163,310.60 Joint    facility.  . 


3,220.489.33'* 
3,797,628.95' 
2,987,078.26' 
3,490,458.49* 
157,354.50" 

.$155,433,805.42' 


$168,712,268.15 Total   railway   operating   revenues 

RAILWAY  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

$22,917,767.47 Maintenance  of  way  and  structures $28,367,933.14' 

34,290,506.0! Maintenance  of   equipment 36.353,037.27* 

2,102,819.22 Traffic    1,580.802.84' 

63,564,016.74 Transportation    69,529,774.77* 

1,734,740.90 Miscellaneous  ooerations 1,976.085.75* 

4,637,991.86 General    4,557,894.10* 

l.ii.M.552.54  Cr Transportation    for   investment.— Cr. . .  Cr.  348,107.72* 


$128,216,289.68 Total  railway  operating  expenses $142,017,420.15* 

$40,49S,978.47 Net     $19,026,499.12* 


lilway    reve 


Railway  ooerating  income  (includes  two 

30,752,353.81 months  of   standard    return    of    1920) $11,230,951.36* 

NON-OPERATINQ  INCOME 

$598,329.71  Dr Equipment    rents    (net) Dr.  $1,803,974.48* 

1,009.017.06  Dr Joint    facility   rents    (net) Dr.     1,808,522.59* 

921,057.50 Miscellaneous    rents 110,779.88 

2,124,948.48 Dividends   and   miscellaneous    interest 977,616.56 

94,365. 07§ Miscellaneous     income 8.175.14 

..Estimated    amount    due    under    guaranty.. 

Transportation    Act,     1920 21,991, 964.  S7 


$1,533,024.28 Trtal 


operating     income $19,476,039.38 


$77,864.43 Miscellaneous    rents 

£807,134.36 Interest  on   funded   debt 

5.99 1 .66 Interest  on   unfunded    debt 

57.771.00.  .Amortization    of  discount   on    funded   debt. 
273,356.73  Cr.§ Miscellaneous    income    charges 


$6,675,404.72. ..  .Total    deductions    from    gross    income. 


?  10,706,990.74 


$53,888.64 

6,816,006.44 

2.S77.44 

57.771.00 

852,0S3.47§ 

$7,782,626.99 


.Total     appropriates     of     income $9,09S.205.96 


$6,014,948. 11.  Income  balance  transfe 
•January   and   February.    192C 


profit  and  loss.    $13,826,157.79 


twelv 

Si! 

tion. 


nd   Febri 
lis.      JTe 


'Lap 


nths    except    war    taxes    which    are    included    for 

us  credited  and   charged  by  Federal   Administra- 

CAPITALIZATION 

e    Capital    Stock    of    the    Company 


Capital  Stock: 
On    December    31,    1 

was    

To  which  was  added  bv  a  stock  dividend  of  54.1325  per  cent 
declared  out  of  Surplus  accumulated  prior  to  July  1,  1909, 
payable  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
on  March  31,  1921 


$110,839,100 


60,000,000 

Making  the  total   outstanding   December   31,    1921 $170,839,100 

of    which    $2,200.00    was    reoresented    by    fractional    stock 
scrip   convertible,    in    multiples    of   $100,    into    full    shares. 
This  scrip   is  not   entitled  to   vcte  or   to   receive  dividends 
until   so  converted. 
Dividends   paid   during  the  year  and   charged  to  Income   for   the  year  were: 

March    25,    1921,    2%    on    $110.839.100 $2,216,782 

June    25,    1921,    5%    on    $170.8  55.100 8,541.755 

December  27.   1921,   5%  on  $170,836,900 8,541.845 

Total   charged   to  Income   for  the  year $19,300,382 

In    addition   there   was   paid   and   charged   to    Surplus   accumulated    prior   to 
1921  : 

December  27,   1921,  15%  on  $170.836,900 $25,625,535 


Total  dividends  paid  during  year $44,925,917 

Funded  Debt: 
On    December   31,    1920,    the    Funded   Debt   outstanding   in   the 

hands  of  the   Public   was '$174,038,300 

and   on    December    31,    1921 173,619,300 

a     reduction     of $419,000 

which  was  caused  by  the  purchase  of  $15,000.00  Nebraska  Extension  Mort- 
gage Sinking  Fund  Bonds  and  the  retirement  of  $404,000.00  Equipment 
Cold  Notes  which   fell  due  on  January   15,    1921. 

During  the   year   the   operation   of  the   sinking    funds,   provided    for   retire- 
ment of  the  Sinking  Fund    Bonds  of   1921   and   the  Denver   Extension   Bonds 


.  were  completed  and  the  bonds  were  retired  with  the  exception  of 
$10,300.00  of  the  Denver  Extension  Bonds  to  ci  ver  which  funds  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustee  under  the  Mortgage.  The  only  sinking 
fund  remaining  in  operation  is  under  the  Nebraska  Extension  Mortgage  of 
1927. 

GEN]  RAL   i  ITERATIONS 

Revenut  s: 

Total   Operating    Revenues   for    1921 $168,712,268.15 

Total    Operating    Revenues    for    1920    (excluding   Federal    lap 

overs    after    March    1,    1920) 185.270,768.39* 


Deere 


This   decrease   was    distributed    as    follows: 

Freight  •  Revenues     

Passenger    Revenues     

Mail     Revenues 

Miscellaneous    Transportation     Revenues . 
Incidental    Operating 


$7,359,739.26—  5.66% 
5,127,633.48—14.04% 
2,200,796.28—33.68% 
521,694.64—  6.62% 
1  '48,636.58—31.67% 

$16,558,500.24—  8.94% 


"Includes    January    and    February    Federal    operatii 


to    the 


depress 


Generally    speaking,    thes 
which   prevailed  during  most  of  the   vear. 

Decrease  in  mail  revenues  was  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  1920 
mail  revenues  included  $3,000,000  back  mail  pay  representing  allowance 
for  the  years  1918  and  1919  under  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  handed  down  December  23rd,  1919,  as  mentioned  in  last  year's 
report.  The  decrease  in  miscellaneous  transportation  revenues  was  largely 
in   express   revenue   which    decreased    $873. 323. 3S   or    19.39    per   cent. 

All  items  under  the  caption  Incidental  Operating  Revenues  show  decreases, 
the  greatest  being  in  Dining  and  Buffet  Revenue,  $296,095.49  or  22.88  per 
cent:  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Revenue  $203,467.98  or  35.78  per  cent;  De- 
murrage $418,253.11  or  47.17  per  cent;  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Revenue 
$168,156.93  or  42.79  per  cent,  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $120,173.86  or 
30.47    per    cent. 

Tonnage    of   Commodities   compared    with    1920   sho 

Farm    Products    Increased 

Animals    and    Products Decreased 

Mine    Products    Decreased 

Forest    Froducts     Decreased 

Manufactured    Products     Decreased 

Less    than    Carload    Tonnage Decreased 


310.675  tons—  3.64% 

466,518  tons— 15.53% 

5,720.641   tons—  27.78% 

1.359.277  tons— 44.73% 

3,431,101  tons— 35.76% 

450.305  tons— 18.247o 


Grand     Total     Tonnage Decreased     11,117,167  tons—  23. 54% 

There  were  the  following  increases  in  tonnage  of  Farm  Products: 

Wheat      Increased  592,149  tons— 24.10% 

Corn     Increased  431.169  tons— 28.63% 

Cotton     Increased  16,840  tons — 44.13% 

Citrus    Fruit     Increased  17,875  tons— 51.28% 

Potatoes    Increased  17,703  tons —  5.92% 

and    these    mere    than    offset    the    decrease    in    all    other    classes    of    Farm 
Products. 

All  classes  of  Animals  and  Products  tv  nnage  decreased  with  the  excep- 
tion of: 

Poultry    which    increased 5.982  tons— 15.30% 

Butter   and   cheese    which    increased 3.874  tons — 10.53% 

Wool    which    increased 3,725  tons— 28.37% 

With  the  exception  of  increases  in  Base  Bullion  and  Matte  (4,249  tons 
or  8.78  per  cent)  and  Crude  Petroleum  (136,216  tens  or  44.37  ner  cent), 
all  sub-classes  of  Products  of  Mines  show  decreases,  principally  Bituminous 
Coal  (4.342.987  tons  or  26.59  per  cent),  and  Clay,  Gravel,  Sand  and  Stone 
(1.059,559   tons  or  35.66   per  cent). 

Products  of  Forests  show  decreases  in  all  sub-classes  under  this  caption, 
the  principal  decrease  being  in  Lumber,  Timber,  etc.  (1,163,302  tens  or 
44.91   per  cent). 

Expenditures    (Operating)  : 

Total    Operating    Expenses,    1921 $128,216,289.68 

Trtal      Operating      Expenses.      1920      (excluding 

Federal  lapovers  after  March  1,  1920) 164,017,388.32 


Decrease $35,801,098.64  —  21.83% 

The  reduction  in  Operating  Expenses  as  compared  with  previous  year 
was    possible    because    of    the    following: 

Rigid   economy    in    all    departments. 

More  plentiful  supply  of  labor,  resulting  in  better  quality  with  less 
turn-over    and    greater    efficiency. 

Reduction   in  cost   of  materials.. 

Reduction  in  rates  of  pay  and  changes  in  rules  governing  working  con- 
ditions. 

Reduction  in  percentage  of  overtime  and  rearrangement  of  forces  to 
effect    economical    operation. 

Reduction  of  approximately  $2,000,000.00  in  freight  claims  due  to  reduc- 
tii  n  in  volume  of  business,  lower  prices  of  commodities,  and  intensive 
campaign  to  reduce  claims  by  more  careful  handling  of  freight.  Special 
campaign  was  made  for  improvement  in  handling  of  refrigerator  freight 
and  also  to  'effect  on-time  delivery  of  stock. 

Reduction  of  approximately  $1,500,000  in  injuries  to  persons  account 
reduction  in  volume  of  business  handled,  less  labor  turn-over  with  greater 
proportion  of  experienced  employes,  and  also  to  special  "No  Accident" 
campaign    conducted    throughout    the    year. 

Expenditures   (Capital): 
There  was  expended   during  the  year,   chargeable  to  Capital   Accounts: 

For     Road $6,543,248.88 

For    Equipment     1,755.238.44 

For    General    7,886.12 


Total $8,306,373.44 

Work  on  the  Ch'cago  Union  Station  project  and  related  facilities  at 
Chicago  by  the  Station  Company  was  continued  during  the  year  and  sub- 
stantial progress  made.  The  plans  of  the  new  station  provide  for  con- 
struction of  a  modern  office  building  above  the  station,  thereby  adding  a 
substantial  source  of  revenue  and  increasing  the  utility  of  the  valuable 
ground    space. 

Development  of  new  freight  house  at  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  was 
carried  forward,  together  with  the  necessary  viaduct  construction,  track 
changes,  etc..  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  inbound  freight  house  will 
be  placed  in  service  this  year,  or  early  in   1923. 
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II!       •     ■■    . !     dui  I 
rail,   and    190   miles   of    secondhand    rail    in  replacement.      A 
on    of    this    rail    replaced    lighter    rail. 
The    usual    program    of    rcballasting    existing    tracks    where    required    was 
carried   out. 

There    was    completed    and    placed    in    operation    during    the    year    on    im- 
lines  of  heavy  traffic,  with  a  view   to  promoting  safety  and  efficiency 

automatic  block  - 
«;al: 

were   constructed    and    extended    during    the   year,    industrial    tracks 

New  Tracks     Extensions 

On  Lines   East  of  the  Missouri   River 51  18 

On    Lines    West    of    the    Missouri    River 13 

Total 64  23 

The  number  of  new  industrial  leases  made  during  the  year  reflects  a 
gradual  expansion  In  business  throughout  all  our  territory.  Seventy-six 
new    industrial    plants   were  loi  '!"■    year    and 

seventeen    existing    industries    made    material    additions    to    their    plants. 
The   tonnage  of  crude  oil  and   its   products   received   by   the  compan 
about    the   same  as  during   the   preceding    year,   although    some   new   develop- 
are  under  way   in  the  pr.  ducing  and   refining  region   in   \\  yomffig. 

7 '  RAL:  ,.         ,       , 

During  the  year   1921,  twenty-one  hundred   inquiries   regarding  lands   were 

received.        There    were    595    carloads    of    settlers'    effects    received    on    the 

Alliance.    Casrer,    McCook,    Sheridan    and     Sterling     Divisions,    and     it     is 

estimated    that     3.781     families    were    located.       In    the    Douglas.     Newcastle 

iffalo  land  districts   in   Wyoming     1,800  persons  filed  on   915,01 

omenl    homestead    land,    as    compared    with    entries    on 
1,600,000   acres  districts   during   the    year    1920.      Two   hundred 

and    seventv-three   irrigated    homestead    units,    comprising    about    19,000   acres 
on   the    North    Platte   and    Shoshone    O  iects    were    taken. 

Two  special  exhibit  cars  were  operated  during  the  year  on  Lines  V 
the  Missouri  River;  one  in  Wyoming  (hiring  July  to  develop  the  dairy 
industry,  and  one  during  October  and  November  in  the  potato  growing 
sections  of  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,  to  prevent  losses  in  potatoes 
storage  and  transit,  improve  market  grades  and  to  secure  better 
from  shippers  in  ordering  ears,  handling,  loading  and  storing 
potatoes.  Approximately  four  thousand  farmers  and  shippers  attended  these 
demonstrations.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  head  of  high  grade  dairy  cows 
were  shipped  from  Wisconsin  to  points  West  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  miscellaneous  farm  seeds  and  forty-two 
carloads  of  feed  stuffs  were  handled,  through  our  marketing  service.  Im- 
proved varieties  of  winter  wheat  and  rye  were  introduced  in  the  5' 
sections. 

Seventy    farmers'    meetings    were    attended    by    a    company    representativ 
Four   thousand   copies   of   circular   letters   and    ten   thousand    i  ■ 

ling,   live- 
stock,  potato  production   and   marketing,    were   distributed. 

Under  the  Federal   Valuation    Act  of   March    1st.    1913.    sul 
of  the  Commission,   the  Company  has  been   encaged    in   talcing   an    inventory 
property    and    making    the    several    returns    to    it mission    under 


iremeii'is  of  the  Ac!  and  orders  above  referred  to.  The  date  of 
the  Commission,  is  June  30th,  1917,  and  the  Valua- 
be  found  will  be  of  that  date.  On  December  31st,  1931,  the  work 
of  taking  and  returning  the  physical  inventory  was  substantially  completed 
and  the  Government  forces  which  had  been  on  the  property  had  practically 
completed  the  field  work,  in  relation  to  examination  of  physical  property 
and  accounting  records.  The  Company  forces  also  have  been  continu- 
ously engaged  in  the  development  of  unit  costs  and  other  necessary  data 
to  fully  support  its  claim  for  proper  value  when  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission is  made  It  is  anticipated  that  within  the  coming  year  this  work 
will  have  reached  the  point  where  further  reduction  will  be  made  in  forces, 
some   of    which    already    have    been    reduced. 

The  total  expenditures  on  tins  work  to  December  31st,  1921,  were 
$3,777,727.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  expenditure  has  been  for  the 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  as  embodied 
in  the   vai  and   much  of  the   information  collected   will   constitute 

a  valuable  and  permanent   record   of  the  company's  property. 

I  to  annual  compensation  for  use  of  the  company's  transportation  system 
.luring   the   period    of    Federal   control,    under    the   contract    dated   October   8, 


1918,  between  the   Director   General   of   Railroads   and   the  Chicago,    Burling- 
Omaha 
with    th 
I  >,390,079.'61   tc7  $33,879,100.59. 


ton  .v   Quincy.  and  the  Quincy, 

ed    by    negotiate 


nmerce    Commission 


Final  adjustment  of  accounts  between  the  1'nited  States  Railroad  Admin- 
i  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Cil  (  dies  of  matters  growing  out  of   Federal   Control 

.  ie    on    September    10,    1931.       L'nder    this    adjustment    the    company 
received    $8,000,000.00    in    cash.      The    net    credit    remaining    on    the    books 
of  the  Company   was  $11,420,588.56,  after  disposition   in   full  of  all  amounts 
!  Administration   for   Additions   and    Betterments   made   to 

Federal  control,   expenses  and  liabilities  paid  chargeable 
lo   the  companies  under   the   contract,    working    fund   advances   to   proprietary 
lines  and  for  all  amounts  due  from  the  Director  General   for  balance  due  on 
compensation,   cash   and   other  assets  taken  over  or  collected,  by  him,  accrued 
i  otired    and   not    replaced,    deficiency    in    material    and 
nee,   etc. 
Instructions    from    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    as    to    method 
of   carrying   the    proceeds   of   this    settlement    into   the   accounts   of  the   Com- 
pany   were    issued    on    January    35.     1923.    and    in    accordance    therewith    the 
ill    he  transferred   to   Profitand   Loss    Account. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  definitely  set  December  31,  1921, 
as  the  date  on  which  accounts    for   the  Guaranty    Period    (six    months  ended 
August    31,    1920)    ill"-'  1    has   prescribed    form    in    which   claim 

for  that  period  must  be  presented,  but  settlement  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
During    the  i  decided    to    create   a    Pension 

System,   and    adopted    Rules    and    Regulations    governing    the    administration 
of   the    Pension    department,    to   become   effective   January    1.    1922. 

This  action   was   taken   with   the   realizatii  n   that   the  company   during  suc- 
ceeding   years    will    have    nuno  i  3,    including    officers,    who    will 

-.    reach   an   age  when   they   are 
unequal   to  the  further   performance  of   their  duties,   and    with  the  desire  to 

a  vice. 
Following   herewith   is   the   report   of  the  Comptroller. 
■    oi   the  Board  of  Directors. 

1IAI  1    IK  il  DEN,  President. 


Investments: 

Investment   in   road   and   equipment: 



Equipment     1"! 

General    expenditures     1,147,121.21 


Sinking   funds: 

Book    assets     

value    


included,    par 


Deposits  in  lieu   of  mortgaged  propi :  • 

Investments   in   affiliated    companies: 

Stocks    



(-s        









GENERAL    BALANCE    SIIF.F.T 
December  31,  1921 

Li  ABU 

I    stock: 

Common    Stock    $170,839,100.00 

I 

held    by    the    public $173,619,300.00 

owned  by  the  Company,  unpledged         11,857.000.00 

$515,760,467.89  

Total      $185,476,300.00 

Less  bonds  held  by  ot  ' 

included  in  above 11,857,000.00 

17,338.27  

40,953.96  Total   long  term  debt 173,619,300.00 

931.547.76  

Total     capital     liabilities $344,458,400.00 

Current   liabilities: 

Traffic    and    ear-service    balances    payable.  $1,841,712.17 

DtS   and    wages    payable.     ,  . 

ible 

6.8S  interest    mi  I  1,052, 

Funded   di  bl   mature!    unpaid 

Unmatured    interest    accrued     1,147, 

Othei     oui-  

Total    current  15,843,483.96 

2,029,897.24 

Other   deferred    liabilities $110,379.71 

1,171.97 

110,379.71 

imenl   deferred    liabilities 1,202 

I  ,v    i.  il  .: 

ranee    reserves    

Operating    reserves    

Other   unadj 

87,095.287.41 

urplui: 

tv    through    income 

i    in.oinr 

177.297.297.01 


■ 
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$626,007,370.57 


Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company — Seventy-sixth   Annual   Report 


To  the  Stockholders  of 

I'm-  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company 
The   Board    of    Directors   herewith    submits   its    report   for   the   year   ended 
December    31,    1921,    with    statements    showing    the    income   account    for    the 
year  and  the  financial  condition  ol 

Road  operated 
The    following   is  a   comparative   table   of   the   mileage  operated: 

1921  1920         Decrease 

Miles  Miles  .Miles 

Main   line  and  branches  owned 1,184.69         1,186.80         2.11 

Line    jointly    owned .70  .71  .01 

Leased   lines    577.67  578.35  .68 

rated   under   trackage    rights 98.96  100.03         1.07 


Total    road    operated 1,862.02         1,865.89         3.87 

The  decrease  in  the  mileage  of  the  company's  owned,  jointly  owned  and 
leased  lines,  as  compared  with  1920,  is  the  result  of  corrections  in  measure- 
ments. A  change  in  the  operation  of  passenger  trains  at  South  Bend,  where 
they  arc  run  on  the  company's  South  Bend  Branch  instead  of  over  the  tracks 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  accounts  for  1.03  miles  of  the  decrease 
in  line  operated  under  trackage  rights,  the  remainder  being  due  to  a  correc- 
tion in  the  measurement  of  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks  between  Buf- 
falo and  Suspension   Bridge. 

Traffic  conditions 

The  year  1921  was  one  of  business  depressi.  n,  reflected  in  the  decreased 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  company.  The  tonnage  fell  off  approxi- 
mately one-third  In  volume  and  the  passenger  traffic  approximately  one- 
fourth  as  compared  with  1920.  This  situation  was  met  by  economies  in 
operation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  federal  government  in  its  effort  to  lower  costs 
of  foodstuffs,  voluntary  decreases  in  rates  i  n  certain  agricultural  products 
were  put  in  effect  during  the  year.  There  was  no  general  reduction  in 
other  freight  rates,  but  adjustments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  remove 
inequalities.  The  company  has  co-operated  with  state  authorities  in  a  read- 
justment of  rates  on  road-making  material  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  building  of  good  roads  and  to  meet  the  unemployment  situation. 

There    was    no    general    readjustment   of   passenger    rates,    but   the   practice 
which    obtained    prior    to    federal    control    of    putting    into    effect    reduced    ex- 
cursion rates  during  the  summer  months  was  re-established  to  some  extent. 
Account    with    Railroad    Administration 

The    company's    account    with    the    Railroad    Administration    covering    the 
period  of  federal  control  will  be  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1922. 
Claim    against    the    United   States    upon    the   guaranty 

The   company's   claim    against   the   United    States   based   upon    its   guaranty 

for  the  period    March-August,    1920,   is  approaching  completion.     It  has  been 

necessary    to    restate    this    claim    several    times    in    accordance    with    tentative 

formulas.     It  will  be  ready  for  presentatii  n  in  the  early  part  of  1922. 

Wages 

Effective  July  1,  1921,  the  United  States  Labor  Board  issued  its  Decision 
No.  147,  reducing  the  rates  of  pay  of  employees  by  an  amount  which  aggre- 
gated approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  A  revision  of  rules  and 
working  conditions  for  shop  employees  so  modified  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  various  crafts  that  it  is  now  possible  to  use  a  mechanic  in  one 
class  to  do  incidental  work  of  another  craft.  The  Board  also  discontinued 
the  requirement  that  time  and  one-half  be  paid  for  necessary  Sunday  service. 
thus  permitting  the  use  of  engine  terminal  and  car  repair  forces  for  such 
necessary  Sunday  work  without  the  payment  of  a  punitive  rate.  During  the 
federal  control  period  and  up  to  July  1,  1921,  all  overtime  for  maintenance 
of  way  employees  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half,  but,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Labor  Board,  the  ninth  and  tenth  hours  of  service  may 
now  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  hourly  rate.  Pending  final  decision  of  the 
Board,  certain  other  classes  of  employees  for  whom  overtime  rates  were 
established  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  are  now  receiving  the  pro 
rata  hourly  rate  for  such  overtime.  Notwithstanding  the  reductions  in  rates 
of  pay  and  changes  in  rules  above  mentioned,  the  average  earnings  per 
employee  for  the  last  six  months  of  1921  as  compared  with  the  average 
earnings  per  employee  in  1917  indicate  that  wages  are  still  much  higher 
than  prior  to  the  federal  control  period.  The  company  is  negotiating  with 
its  employees  looking  to  further  reductions  in  pay  and  further  changes  in 
working  rules  and  in  sorfle  cases  these  matters  have  been  referred  to  the 
Labor   Board. 

Capital  stock 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company  remained  unchanged  during  the  year. 
Changes   in   funded  debt 

The  changes  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  company  are  showrn  in  the  following 
statement : 
The    funded    debt    outstanding    on    December    31, 

1920,    was    $72,501,446.05 

It  has  been   increased   as   follows: 
Equipment  Trust   No.   48   of   January    IS      i 

additional    notes 72,800.00 


and  has  been  reduced  as  follows: 

Michigan  Central — Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw 
3^4  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  1951  purchased 
and  cancelled  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Land  Grant  fund  of  the  Tackson,  Lansing 
and  Saginaw  Railroad  Company $4,000.00 

Serial  note  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  dated  Decem- 
ber  23.    1920,    due    December   23,    1921 262,000.00 

Payments  falling  due  during  the  year  and  on 
January  1,  1922,  on  the  company's  liability 
for  principal  installments  under  equipment 
trust   agreements  as   follows: 

N.  Y.  C.  Lines  Trust  of  1907,  duo  November  1, 

1921     260,425.45 

N.   Y.   C.    Lines  Trust   of   1910,   due   Tam.ary    1, 

1922 393,960.44 

N.   Y.   C.   Lines  Trust   of   1912,   due  January    1, 

1922     151,710.90 

N.   Y.   C.  Lines   Trust   of    1913,   due   January    1, 

1922     262,359.54 

M.  C.  R.  R.  Trust  of  1915,  due  October  1,  1921  300,000.00 
M.  C.  R.  R.  Trust  of  1917,  due  March  1,  1921..  600,000.00 
Equipment   Trust    No.    48   of    Tanuary    15,    1920, 

due   January    15,    1921 341,200.00 

M.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  proportion  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. 

Trust  of  April  15,  1920,  due  April  15,  1921.  .      467,664.75 


$72,574,246.05 


'I'll. 


addil 


for 


$72,800 
oeral    __ 
moot   allocated   to  the  company  during  the  period  of 
ntrol    and   described  in  the  annual  report  for   1920.     The  total  cost 
equipment    was    $6,934,865.45,   of    which   $5,190,800    was   financed   by 
[uipment  notes. 

Changes  in  property  investment  accounts 
The   changes   in   property    investment    accounts   during    the   year,   as   shown 
1   elsewhere   in  this  report,   were  as  follows: 

ivestmenl    in   rca.  nod,  net  increase $193,112.45 

[vestment    in    equipment,    net    increase 5,678,682.94 

nprovements    on    leased    railway    property,   net    decrease 151.367.67 

I  is<  I  llaneous   physical    property,   increase 811,974.41 


issued   under   Equipment   Trust   No.   48 
of   Railroads    in   connection    with    final 


Total    net    increase   in    property   investments $6,532,402.13 

Summary    of    Financial    Operations    Affecting    Income 


Year  ended 

Dec.  31,  1921 

_  1,862.02 

dies  operated 


Operating  income 
ailway  operations: 
Railway     operating     revenues.  .$72,911,852.36 
Railway    operating    expenses...    52,551,944.57 


Net 
operat 


from     railway 


.$20,359,907.79 


Percentage     of     expenses     to 

revenues     (72.08) 

Railway    tax    accruals $4,681,296.47 

Uncollectible    railway    revenues  52,834.07 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1920 

1,865.89 
miles  operated 


not 
comparable 
See  Note  A 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
3.87  miles 


Railway    operating    income.  .$15,625,777.25 


Equipment  rents,  net  credit.  . 
Joint  facility  rents,  net  debit. 


Net     railway     operating     in- 
come      $15,403,270.52 


$1O,50S,669.75a  $4,894,600.77 


;  operations 

Revenues     

Expenses   and    taxes. 


$57,489.48      —$37,223.54 


Tctal    operating    income. $15,423,536.46  $10,566,159.23     $4,857,377.23 
Othe 


Additional  compensation  and  ad- 
justment of  standard  return 
under  contract  with  Director 
General  of  Railroads  for  use 
of  this  company's  railroad 
property  during  federal  control 

Income    from    lease    of    road .... 

Miscellaneous    rent    income 

Miscellaneous  non-operating  phy- 
sical    property      

Dividend     income     

Income    from    funded    securities. 

Income   from  unfunded   securities 


$621,S73.80 

178,'304!44 

8,314.20 
440,679.47 
71,310.86 


5,095.85 
498,305.04 
54,064.68 


$621,873.80 

—151.25 

172,458.83 

3,218.35 
—57,625.57 

17, 2-16.13 


.Miscellaneous     income 
Total    other 


$351,590.59     $1,157,235.73    —$805,645.14 


Gross     income $15,775,127.05   $11,723,394.96     $4,051,732.09 


Deductions   from   Gross   Income 

Rent    for    leased    roads $2,793,425.71 

Miscellaneous    rents    4,493.94 

War    taxes    accrued d 

Miscellaneous    tax    accruals 12,756.68 

Separatelv    operated    properties — 

loss    . .' 896.35 

Interest    on    funded    debt 3,396,968.64 

Interest     on    unfunded     debt..*..  1,849, 322.8S 
Amortization      of      discount      on 

funded    debt    68,360.99 

Maintenance     of     investment     or- 
ganization      273.51 

Corporate    general    expenses 

charges..  76,708.27+ 


$2,774,791.59 

4.119.35 

,92.000.00 

6,734.49 

132,438.11 
3,059,383.17 
1,668,605.49 


1,317.50 
29,069.27 
90,081.96c 


$18,634.12 

374.59 

—92,000.00 

6,022.19 

131,541.76 
337,585.47 
180,717.39 


—  1.043.99 
— 29,069.27 
—  166,790.23 


Total     deductions     from 


$8,049,790.43 
.  .   $7,725,336.62 


Disposition   of  Net   Inc.  me 
•  ividends    declared    (6    per    cent 
1921,   4  per  cent    1920) $1,124,184.00 


$7,917,609.72        $132,180.71 
1,805, 7S5. 24     $3,919,551.38 


$749,456.00        $374,728.00 


Surplus    for    the    year    carried    to 

profit    and     loss $6,601,152.62     $3,056,329.24     $3,544,823.38 

A — Includes    compensation    accrued    under    contract    with    Director    General 

January  and   February,  Guaranty  under  Transportation  Act,    1920,    March  to 

August  and  net  railway  operating  income — corporate — September  to  December. 
B — Includes   accrual    account    Guaranty    under   Transportation   Act,    1920. 
r — 1920  figures  revised  to   include  revenues  and  expenses  prior  to  January 

1,   1918. 

p — War   taxes   for    1921    included   in   Railway   tax   accruals. 

•Debit. 

tCredit. 

Profit   and   Loss   Account 

Balance  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss  on  December  31,  1920 $20,831,976.62 

Additions:  M 

Surplus  for  the  year   1921 $6,601,152.62 

Profit    on    road   and    equipment    sold 34,563.73 

Unrefundable    overcharges    8,058.32 

Various   adjustments   ot  accounts    (net) ....  4,429.35         g  ^  ^  Q, 


$27,480,180.64 


1511 


1512 
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Deduct 

Debt   discount  extinguished   through   surplus.  $1,817.20 

Depreciation  priir  to   lulv    1.   1  M>7.  on  equip- 

property  abandoned  and  n  t   replaced.  125,978.96 



Balance  to  Credit  of  profit  and  less.   December  31,   1921....      J27.110.347.23 
•   Revenues,  Expenses  and  Freight  and  Passenger  Statistics 
The    following    comparisons 

r     1920,    including    in    the    latl 

I     the     I'nited    Slates     Railn  January 

and   February. 

Revenues,    Tonnage  and   Passengers 
The  total  operating    revenues   were    -  a   decrease  of   $14,378.- 

Frcight    revenue    was   $45,728,134.99,    a   decrease  of   $9,486,988.38.      There 
12,513  t»ns  in  freight  traffic.     The  tonnage  of  bitumtn- 
!     and    eke    fell    off    3,739,712    t'  ns.    the    remainder    of    the 
being   well    distributed   an  idities. 

116,387.06,  a   decrease  of  $3,541,466.14.     Total 

number  carried    was   5.234,397,   a   decrease  of    1, 700,588.     The 

image    and    in    passenger    traffic    during    the    year    more 

than  offset   the   benefit    in   earnings   from   Increases   in   rates   which    went  into 

Division    were   also  affected   by    decreases    in    rates   effective  January    1    and 
lulv  i.  i°:i 

'    The   revenue   from   the  Iran-:  I    was   $868,436.79,   a 

The   mail   traffic   of   the   company    in  21.      The 

decrease    in    mail    revenue    is    the    result    of    the    inclusion    in     1920 

pensation    for    the    entire 

,  -     wire     $2,771,111.49,     a     .1. 
which    was   due   not    only    to   the    business    depression,    but    the    operation   ot 
the    new    a  ntract    with    the    American    Railway    Express    Company    effective 
-20. 

raring  Expenses 
In  arriving  at  the  net   railwaj    oper;  For   the   guaranty   period, 

the    Transportation   Act    required    thai 
fixed    with    reference   to    the    standards    and    price    lev. 
lhe    company    worked    out    a    tentative    factor    which    resulted    m    cl 
maintenance    in    excess     if    actual    expi 

erve    at    the    end    of    1920.      This    fa,1 

•iinicnt    is    likely    10    accept.      Therefore,    entri 

ii    accumulated    il  for    that 

xued  by  the  am  i  serves,  it   was  ni 

11    operating    c\;  to     iffset    the   overcharge    and 

the    continuity    of    the    accounts.       In  tdjustment    the    am. unit 

tentatively    charged    against    the    goven 

need    and   a    con 
income,    as  a    result  of    which    the    nel  was    a  t 

affected.  . 

The  operating   expenses   for    1921.   by    groups,    as  compared   with    tl 
192(1,  eliminating  these  adjustments,   wei 

Amount  Decrease 

Maintenance    .f    way    and    structures..        $8,686,491.02  $2.4 

Maintenance    •.!'    i  i,253.42 


Amount  Decrease 

Traffic      1,125.580.92  49.670.19* 

Transportation     29,533,983.20  8.265,118.47 

Miscellaneous     965,030.72  326,899.37 

ral    1,778.962.20  16.957.51' 

Transportation    for    investment — Cr....               54,394.95  34,429.11 

$56,420,906.53  $16,809,926.79 

"Increase 

The  substantial  decrease  in  operating  expenses  reflect  the  falling  off  in 
traffic,  the  economies  effected  by  the  company  during  the  year,  and  reduction 
in    wages  and    in   costs  of   material   and    fuel. 

Railway    lax   Accruals — Equipment  and  Joint   Facility   Rents 

ug    forth    the   details   of   these   accounts   will    be    found 
in   another    part    of    this    report. 

erasing    Income 
ni    tn    the   final    certificate   of    the   Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 
the    annual    compensation    for    tl  use    and    control    of    the    prop- 

under  the  contract  with  the 
ral  of  Railroads,  is  $8,126,349.13.  This  is  an  increase  of 
.<74.J_M.65  over  the  amount  stated  in  the  contract  and  accrued  during 
federal  o  ntrol.  This  increase  and  additional  compensation  on  completed 
additions  and  betterments  put  in  service  prior  to  February  29,  1920,  account 
for  the  item  <•:  bown   in  the  income  account  as  additional  com- 

and    adjustment    of    standard    return. 
The    decrease    of    $1,471,894.27    in    miscellaneous    income    is   due    in    part    to 
a    rearrangement,    for    purposes    of    comparison,    of    the    figures    shown    in 
i    and   in   part  to  adjustments   in  connection  with  the  guaranty 
■ 
Deductions  from  dress  /»:.    • 
Then  the    account    "separately    operated    properties — 

loss"    of    $131,541.76.      This   decrease    is    due    to   the    fact   that    there    was    a 
ration    of   the    Indiana    Harbor    Belt    Railroad    in    1921 
while  this  company   was  called  upon  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  a  deficit 
from  the  operation  of  that  road  in  1920. 

Set     Corporate    Income 
The  net   corporate   income  of  the  company   was   $7,725,336.62,   from  which 
were    declared    dividends    of    6    per    cent,    amounting    to    $1,124,184.00,    leav- 
vear   of   $6,601,1 5 J. 62.    an    increase   over   the   surplus 
for    1920    of    $.'.544.SJ 

Elimination   of   Highway  Grade  Crossings  at  Detroit,  Michigan 

Toe  Detroit    under   contracts 

with    the    city    the    first    of    which    was    made    in    1900.    was    necessarily    su-- 

pended    during   the   war   period.      The   city   has    grown    very   rapidly,   especially 

in    the   southwesterly    portion,   and   the   highway   traffic   has   become  so  heavy 

nder  the  separation  of  grades  essential.     During 

ar,    grade    separation    work    has    progressed    at    Livcrnois,    Dix    and 

Waterman  avenues.     The  city  has  undertaken  to  open  Military  Avenue  under 

the  company's  tracks  at  its  expense. 

Changes   in   Organization 
'        May   5th.   Mr.    1  nner   was  elected  a   Director  to  fill  the 

ed    by    the    death    of    Mr.    William    K.    Vandcrbilt,    and    on    the 
Henry     M      Campbell     was    elected    a     Director    to     fill     the 
vacancy    caused   by   the    resicnati.  n    on    February    9th   of    Mr.    Samuei 

ciative  ackni  wledgment  is  made  to  all  officers  and  employees  of  their 
loyal    and    efficii  and    service. 

For  the    Board   of    Pirectors, 

ALFRED    It.    SMITH,   President. 
isement] 


(Continued  from  page   15ns  i 
in   its   issue  of  June   9:    "From   sources   regarded   lute   as   .semi- 
official, it  is  stated  that  there  is   practical!)    no  doubt   a-  in  the 
final   success  of   the   I  a    the    Missouri.    I\ 

Texas   and   th     '  Mtori    Eoi     i 

tcnis.      Ft    is    said    that    the   negotiations    have    reached    the    poinl 
where    the   equipment    for    the   merger    is    being    prepared.      Ihe 

higher  Oth   systems  are  pushing  the  details  in   1 

•    an   early    unification."      Incidentally,    it    was   pointed    oul 
paper  that  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &    Texas  had  am 
its    intention    sometime    ago    of    withdrawing    from 

in. in   station.     This  '  in  con- 

with    the    merger     talk     sine,      the     Katy    could    withdraw 

from   the  terminal   company   and   still   use   the   station   under  the 

Alt. .il    franchise.        "If    the    merger    is    effected."    this    papi 
tinned,    "then'    will    he    a    direct  Knis.is    City 

and   St    Louis  t.'  points  in  Texas,      I'  n   *  hi 

i.    l.e    handled    bj    way    of 

•h.    K.it \ '-  Sedalia-Hannibal  line  crosses  the 

,\lt..n  i\   line.     This  route  would  obviate  the 

I  minal  -    .it     either    in 

ii  in  through  Sedalia, 

i  ilnt     that     the 
ml     that 

.111.1   president   of 
ition,   will   pi 

\\ .  -t 
i  i  •  ■   ■  .-.    i 

incut   provid 

ih.    purchase 
ind  the 
■ 

ins    ini 

10   per 


New    York    Clntral. — Petition    to    Reopen    Chicago    Junction 

Case   Denied. — The   Interstate   Commerce   Commission  has   denied 

a   petition  of  trunk   lines  entering   Chicago   for  a  modification  of 

i   by  which  it  authorized  the  Xew  York  Central  to  acquire 

control  of  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  and  the  Chicago  Junction. 

1'nu  Ann  phi  \  \  Reading. — Annual  Refort. — The  incomes  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  with  the  previous 
year  as  follows 


Railway  operating  revenues   





rax     accruals 

mi 

ling      income 

■  ■  . 
Net   incom.  

pn  pelt 
Incorai 


1921 

1920 

' 

■ 

9.010.700 

41. .104 

vrrnment    guar* 
I    enutpmcnl  ami 

Pittsburgh   &    1  \m-   Erie,      JM>rr<,(/  Report,    Tin-  income  ic- 
■   (he  year  en  M,  1921,  t< 
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Reading  Company. — Annual  Report. — The  income  for 
ended  December  31  1921,  compares  with  the  previous 
follows : 

Receiots:  1'-1 

nd    dividend    receipts $10,870,103 


Kent    of    equipment. 
Kent   of    Delaware    River 


and    l ther 


the  year 
year   as 

1920 
$11,942,639 

3,773,830 


:iiilllliiiimiiiimiimii!imi_nmiimimimiiiiitn 


•         :     !. 


Miscellaneous 

Total     income     

Expense — contingent     

Deduct: 

Interest    on    funded    debt 

i   on    Reading   Co.,  J<                 tral   Col- 
lateral   bonds    

Rental    of    leased    equipment 

Taxes      

Total    deductions    from    income 

Surplus    


.v.. 'I'M 

732,334 

16,028,040 

144,1)51 

3,731,908 

920,000 

37-4,625 

965,690 

6,337,354 

9,546,635 


3,756,511 

920,000 
442,125 
779,508 

I 


Rutland. — Annual   Report. — The  income   account   for  the   year 
ended  December  31,  1921.  follows: 

1921  1920 

Mileage    operated    415 

Operating    revenues     $5,811,556 

Operating    expenses    

Net    from    railway    operations 

Railway    tax    accruals 

Railway    operating    income 

Net    railway    operating    income 

Total    other    income 

Gross    income     

Interest   on    funded   debt 

Total   deductions   from  gross   income 

Surplus    for   the   year 


5,203,707 
607,848 
298,829 
308,913 
450,911 
135,217 
586,128 
447,326 
572,801 
13,326 


$899,978 

83,855 
983,832 
450,573 
601,421 
382,411 


■Includes  compensation  accrued  for  January  and  February,  guaranty. 
March  to  August,  and  net  railway  operating  income — corporate — September 
to   December. 

Items  not    shown   art-   not    crm|  iral  1   . 

Santa  Fe  &  Los  Angeles  Harbor. — Asks  Authority  to  Issue 
Stock. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $50,000  of  stock  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  to  be  operated 
as  an  extension  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Southern  Pacific. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  annual 
report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  entitled  "Southern  Pacific  Issues  Interesting  Report." 

Comments  Concerning.  Separation  of  Central  Pacific. — See 
article  on  another  page.     C.   P. 

Tuckaseegee  &  Southeastern. — Authorized  to  Acquire  Line. — 
This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  acquire  and  operate  the  railroad  from  Sylva  to 
Blackwood,   N.   C,   12.26  miles. 


Wichita    North -Western. — Rock    Island   Inspects   Line.- 
Chicago,   Rock   Island  &   Pacific. 


-See 


Railway  Administration   Settlements 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  reports  the  follow- 
ing final  settlements,  and  has  paid  out  to  the  several  roads  the 
following  amounts: 

Toledo,   Peoria   &   Western $325,000 

Central   Union   Depot   &   Railway  Company  of  Cincinnati. 

York    Harbor  &   Reach 50,000 

Chicago,    Rock   Island   &   Pacific  paid   Director   General..  2,500,000 

Dividends  Declared 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — Preferred,  2  per  cent,  semi-annually; 
common,  \%  per  cent,  semiannually;  both  payable  July  10  to  holders  of 
record    June   30. 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis -&  tlmaha. — Common,  2^2  per  cent,  semi- 
annually; preferred,  3J/2  per  cent,  semi-annually;  both  payable  August  21  to 
holders  of  record  August   1. 

Mahoning  Coal  Kailroad. — Common,  $5,  semi-annually,  payable  August  1  to 
holders  of  record  July  15;  common,  extra,  $15,  payable  July  1  to  holders 
of  record  lune  24;  preferred,  2Vt  per  cent,  semi-annuallv,  payable  July  1 
to   holders  of  record  June  24. 

Philadelphia.  Baltimi  re  &  Washington.  —  3  per  cent,  semi-annually,  payable 
June   30   to    holders  of   record   June    15. 

Rensselaer,  Saratoga. — $4,  semiannually,  payable  July  1  to  holders  of 
record   June    15. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
June  13     Week  Year 
Average   price  of  20  representative   rail- 
way   stocks    64.18        65.01  53.68 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way   bonds    85.62        86.06  7279 


Railway  Officers 

■nimiaia miiMiiMiiiinimiiiiimmimimiiiiimimiitiiHimimiiiiiii i iiiuniii i lllllllllliuiimill lllimnl 

Executive 

W.  L.  Stanley,  general  attorney  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  public  relations 
and  kindred  matters. 

M.  H.  Cahill,  general  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Robert  E.  Ryan,  superintendent  of  the  western  division  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager  with  the  same  headquarters  effective  June  15,  to 
succeed  Elliott  E.  Nash,  resigned  to  become  western  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  with  head- 
quarters at   Chicago. 

A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the  presidency  of  the 
Chicago  River  &  Indiana,  pursuant  to  the  recent  acquisition  of 
this  property  by  the  New  York  Central  interests  and  the 
consolidation  with  it  of  the  leased  property  of  the  Chicago 
Junction;  and  George  Hannauer,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  with  headquarters  at 
Gibson,  Ind.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the 
vice-presidency  of  this  property.  Pursuant  to  the  change  in 
the  administration  of  the  Chicago  Junction,  R.  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  latter  company,  and  H.  E.  Poronto,  vice- 
president,  both  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  have  resigned. 

Charles  S.  Lake,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  jurisdiction 
over   all    departments,    effective   June   5,   was   reported   in   the 

Railway  Age  of  June  10 
(page  1368),  was  born 
on  May  27,  1871,  at 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  and 
entered  railway  service 
in  May,  1885,  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  the 
Richmond  &  Allegheny 
(now  a  part  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio). 
Subsequently  he  served 
in  yard  and  train  serv- 
ice on  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  and  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western 
until  September,  1888, 
when  he  was  promoted 
to  dispatcher  on  the 
latter  road.  A  year 
later  he  became  a  dis- 
patcher on  the  Chesa- 
c.  s.  Lake  peake   &   Ohio,  but  re- 

entered the  service  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western 
in  January,  1897,  after  which  he  served  consecutively  as  night 
chief  dispatcher,  general  yardmaster  and  assistant  trainmaster 
at  Norfolk,  Va„  and  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  until  1902,  when  he 
became  a  trainmaster  on  the  Southern.  During  the  next  five 
years,  he  served  as  trainmaster  and  superintendent  on  the 
Danville  &  Western  division  of  this  road.  He  then  became 
superintendent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
He  held  this  position,  first  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  later  at 
Waterbury,  until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  which  position  he 
relinquished  in  May,  1914,  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  He  continued  with  the  latter  company 
until  June,  1917,  when  he  left  to  perform  special  service  for 
the  president  of  the  Erie,  a  position  he  held  until  the  period 
of  federal  control.     Consecutively  thereafter  he  was   engaged 
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a?  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  operation  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  and  as  assistant  to  the  director  general 
of  railroads  until  August,  IQ20,  as  general  manager  of  the 
Ik  &  Southern  until  June  1.  1921.  and  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond.  Va.,  until  the  date 
of  his  recent  appointment. 

Financial,   Legal   and   Accounting 

E.  H.  Bunnell,  general  auditor  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
comptroller,  a  newly  created  office,  effective  May  17,  and  the 
title  of  general  auditor  has  been  abolished. 

B.  A.  Little,  assistant  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Xorth  Western,  has  been  promoted  to  freight  claim  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  to  succeed  11.  C.  Howe,  whose 
death  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3,  page  1318. 

Operating 

N.  D.  Connolly,  trainmaster,  has  been  promoted  to  superin- 
tendent with  headquarters  at   Gibson. 

Lynne  L.  White,  trainmaster  of  the  Erie  at  Hammond. 
Ind.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  with  the  same 
headquarters,  effective  June  10. 

James  P.  Carey,  superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  division 
of    the    L'nion    Pacific,    with    headqn    i  I  Imaha,    Neb., 

has  been  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  succeed  T.  P.  Cullen,  retired. 

Forrest  W.  Rosser,  division  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
,  with  headquarters  at  <  hicago,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  office  of  superintend 
transportation  of  the 
Chicago  region,  with 
the  same  headquarters, 
effective  June  10,  and 
the  office  of  superin- 
tendent at  Chicago,  has 
been  abolished.  Mr. 
Rosser  was  born  at 
Arcanum,  Ohio,  on 
April  19,  1874,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  on 
July  1,  1888,  as  a  mes- 
senger in  the  telegraph 
office  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Jackson  &  Mackinaw 
(now  a  part  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  I. 
in     which     capacitv     he 

until  July  1.  ' 
when   he  w.i 

he     relinquished 

thi    Pennsylvania. 
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J.  F.  Lord,  superintendent  of  safety  and  fire  prevention  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  office  of  assistant  to  the  general  manager  and  the 
title  of  superintendent  of  safety  and  fire  prevention  has  been 
abolished. 

J.  W.  Smith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  with  headquarters  at  Gibson,  Indiana,  has  been  promoted 
neral  manager  with  the  same  headquarters  to  relieve 
George  Hannauer,  who  retains  the  title  of  vice-president 
coincident  with  his  election  as  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  which  now  controls 
the  Chicago  Junction.  The  office  of  general  superintendent 
has  been  abolished. 

Mechanical 

M.   L.  Zyder,  roundhouse   foreman   of   the   Indiana   Harbor 
licit,    has    been    promoted    to    assistant    master    mechanic    at 
in,   to  succeed   A.   B.   Fromm,   promoted   to   master   me- 
chanic to  succeed  C.  B.  Nelson. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

R.  A.  Feldes,  assistant  to  chief  engineer  at  Gibson  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  engineer  to  succeed  O.  H.  Gersbach,  trans- 
ferred to  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana. 

F.   S.    Purdy,   roadmaster   of   the    Los   Angeles   division   of 
n,    Topcka    &   Santa    Fe,    Coast    Lines,    has   been 
promoted    to    inspector    of    track    and    roadway,    to    succeed 
I     I      McNeil,  deceased. 

Purchasing  and   Stores 

A.  H.  Laret  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  chief  purchasing  officer  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  with  headquarters  at  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Obituary 

J.    E.    McNeil,    inspector    of    track    and    roadway    on    the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  Coast  Lines,  whose  death  on  May 
28  was  reported   in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3.  page  1318.  was 
born  on  March   16,   1847, 
at     Hamilton.    Out.,    and 

d  railwaj  service 
in  1868  as  a  brakeman  on 
the  Illinois  Central, 
where  he  served  con- 
secutively  as  brakeman. 
conductor  and  train- 
master until  1884,  resign- 
ing   at    that    time    ' 

trainmaster  of  the 

\ 

year  later  he  returned  to 

the    [11  ral    and 

mployed  as  train- 
master,   first   at   Waterloo. 

and    later    at     Fori 

until  ls^7.  when 
ill  health  induced  him  to 
remove      to 

when   in   I  I. 

lifornia    Southern, 

of  ihe   S.mia    Fe.     Durii  .  •  th  this 

reman   and    work   train  conductor 

ontinued    with    the   company    from    Sepi  J8E     until 

nstruction   and   thereafter 
until   November,   1888,  when  hi  'master 

on   what    is  now  known  as   th.-   I  n  'if  the  Santa 

i   which  he  relinquished   in   December,   1°0(>.  to  be- 
nd roadway.     While  his  death  •■. 
rtributed    largely    to   injuries    received    Ii 

cident   which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
d,   including  W,    H    Oliver,  engineer  of 


J.    E.     MNh! 
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Probably  few  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  evolution  of 
the  Rules  of  Interchange  read  the  report  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Committee  without  a  feeling  of 
Continuing  surprise  that  the  committee  has 
a  Progressive  again  proposed  a  combination  of  de- 
Policy  fects  constituting  unfair  usage.  The 
general  trend  of  the  rules  has  been 
to  place  more  and  more  responsibility  on  the  car  owner. 
This  naturally  has  the  effect  of  enforcing  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  construction  and  maintenance,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  desirable.  To  include  in  the  Interchange  Rules  any 
provision  making  the  delivering  line  responsible  for  such 
items  as  the  breakage  of  wooden  sills  or  bending  of  steel 
center  sills  withont  cover  plates,  regardless  of  physical 
condition,  would  be  an  invitation  to  perpetuate  weak  con- 
struction and  poor  maintenance,  particularly  for  non-op- 
erating companies  or  those  handling  light  trains.  There 
is  more  involved  in  this  ruling  than  the  mere  question  of 
responsibility  for  damage.  It  involves  in  addition  the 
policy  that  is  to  be  followed  in  the  perpetuation  of  old 
cars,  the  design  of  new  equipment  and  even  the  size  of 
locomotives.  The  decision  of  the  committee  is  in  line 
with  the  progress  of  railroad  operation  and  the  members 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  change  in  their  recommen- 
dations. 


The  discussion  of  labor  questions  seems  to  be  tabooed  bj 
the  Mechanical  Division.     The  American   Railway  Engi- 
neering   Association,    fin    the    other 
Why  Not  hand,  has  a  strong  and  live  commit- 

Discuss  Labor  tee  which  reports  each  year  on  the 
Questions?  economics  of  railway  labor.  Is  it 
not  a  serious  mistake  for  the  Me- 
chanical Association  to  ignore  these  questions?  What 
would  it  not  mean  to  the  mechanical  departments  if  their 
officers  and  foreman  were  thoroughly  educated  as  to  the 
simple  economics  of  the  labor  problem?  Could  they  not 
deal  to  far  better  advantage  with  the  employees  under 
them,  and  could  they  not  work  far  more  effectively  to 
build  up  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  necessarv  in  any 
organization  if  it  is  to  make  good  in  a  large  way?  It 
is  fortunate  that  some  railroads  realize  the  force  of  this 
argument  and  that  the  officers  and  foremen  enjoy  the 
full  confidence  and  support  of  the  men  in  the  ranks. 
Railroad  mechanical  officers  at  large,  however,  could  do 
much  better  in  this  respect  if  they  would  discuss  questions 
of  this  sort  at  their  annual  meetings  and  compare  notes. 
It  is  vitally  necessary  for  American  railroad  officers  and 
particularly  the  foremen,  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  and  supervising  men.  Why  not 
discuss  these  matters  at  the  Atlantic  City  meetings? 


There  was  a  time  when  a  person  desiring  to  obtain  the 
latest    information    on    railroad    mechanical    subjects    in- 
stinctively turned  to  the  proceedings 
Automatic  0f  the  Master  Car  Builders'  or  the 

Train  Master   Mechanics'   Association   and 

Connectors  '*  was  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  there  find  the  data  desired. 
Can  this  be  truly  said  of  current  reports  of  the  Mechanical 
Division?  For  example,  suppose  information  is  desired 
in  regard  to  the  present  development  and  extent  of  appli- 
cation of  automatic  train  connectors.  If  one  turns  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Train  Brake  and  Signal 
Equipment  he  finds  in  a  few  lines  devoted  to  the  subject 
that  "one  maker  *  *  *  *  reports  having  15  loco- 
motives, 12  passenger  trains,  100  ore  cars  and  34  slag 
cars  equipped"  and  "another  maker  claims  to  have  five 
passenger  trains  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States- 
equipped".  One  would  infer  that  this  was  the  full 
extent  of  the  development  at  the  present  time.  Evem 
a  casual  investigation,  however,  would  have  disclosed 
the  fact  that  there  were  more  than  two  manufacturers  and 
a  larger  number  of  connectors  in  service.  The  report  is 
perfunctory  and  barely  sufficient  to  be  called  a  report. 
There  is  no  intimation  as  to  the  character  of  the  couplers, 
their  defects  or  success.  Had  the  subject  been  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  railroads  the  committee  could  not  have 
shown  any  less  interest.  If  it  was  thought  that  the 
whole  proposition  was  valueless,  why  did  not  the  com- 
mittee come  out  and  say  so?  This  would  have  at  least 
been  action  and  would  have  brought  the  matter  up  for 
discussion  on  the  convention  floor. 


Notable   improvements   have  been   made   in   the   average 
standard  of  railroad  refrigerator  cars  during  recent  years. 
Many  roads  now  have  cars  which  are 
Developments      up  to  the  standard  of  refrigerating 
in  the  efficiency  that  is  necessary  for  carry- 

Refrigerator  Cars   ing  meat  and  similar  products.   Three 
desirable  features  are  becoming  prac- 
tically standard  in  refrigerator  car   construction,  basket 
bunkers,  insulated  bulkheads  and  floor  racks.     Insulation 
in  the  walls  of  the  car  is  receiving  careful  attention  and 
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of  the  recent  designs  provide  low  conductivity,  al- 
in  -Mine  c  to  be  room  for  further 

vement.  The  importance  of  providing  rigidity  in 
the  body  and  avoiding  air  circulation  is  generally  recog- 
nized. When  the  body,  because  of  weaving,  is  no  longer 
tight  and  the  insulation  begins  to  sag  down,  the  car  will 
nut  maintain  a  low  temperature  and  will  he  extravagant  in 
the  use  of  ice.  Realizing  these  conditions,  some  roads 
have  been  experimenting  with  steel  refrigerator  cars,  and 

-  with  insulation  which  has  sufficient  structural 
strength  to  stay  in  place  indefinitely  and  add  somewhat  to 
the  stiffness  of  the  cars.  Another  recent  innovation  is 
the  location  of  the  refrigerating  medium  along  the  roof 
of  the  car  instead  of  at  the  ends,  to  provide  more  satis- 
factory circulation  of  the  cold  air  over  the  lading.  The 
experimental  work  now  underway  holds  promises  of  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  efficiency  with  which  refrigerated 
products  are  handled. 


Most  advocates  of  the  gasoline  engine  driven  motor  car 
acknowledge  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  advisable  to 
limit   their   use  to   such  light  weight 
Why  Not  cars    as    can    be    driven    by    gasoline 

the   Steam  engines  which  have  already  been  de- 

Motor  Car?  veloped  for  use  on  highway  trucks. 
This  distinctly  limits  the  weight  and 
carrying  capacity  of  these  car-  and  makes  the  problem 
at  present  one  of  finding  the  field  where  such  cars  will 
best  fit  and  avoiding  attempts  to  place  them  in  service  for 
which  they  are  not  well  adapted.  There  is,  however,  a 
persistent  demand  for  larger  cars,  which  can  not  be  ig- 
nored it  this  type  of  equipment  is  to  be  used  as  exten- 
sively as  now  appears  probable.  To  develop  thoroughly 
a  large  gasoline  engine  will  take  time,  and  while  it  may 
come  in  the  next  few  years,  the  fact  remains  that  nothing 
has  yet  been  offered  in  which  there  is  full  confidence  of 
1  success  as  regards  economy  and  durability.  In 
the  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Rail- 
road Chili,  reference  was  made  to  a  steam  driven  motor 
ear  of  fair  size  which  has  given  good  service  under  severe 
conditions.  As  size  limitations  do  not  apply  in  the  same 
manner  to  steam  engini  isoline  engines,  it  would 

i-  though  there  might  be  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
builders  and   inventors.      Mi  quipment   of   this 

character  would  probably  be  well  received  by  present  rail- 
re   accustomed   to   handle   and   maintain 


of  the  most  important  u  rgy  in  rail- 

■  welding. 

may  be  either  spot,  butt  or  are  weld- 
Electric  :1C1  jn  the 
Welding                                          po     ible    applications 

Opportunities 

has  not   in 

■i  opportunil 

i-  the 


strated  beyond  question  the  practicability  of  the  process. 
Moreover,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  these  non- 
ferrous  metals  can  be  welded  to  iron  or  steel  with  wonder- 
ful results.  Non-corrosive  metals,  such  as  copper,  for 
example,  are  frequently  of  greatest  importance  when  they 
can  be  coupled  with  iron  or  steel  to  secure  the  necessary 
strength,  and  in  such  instances  the  electric  welding  of  the 
two  metals  may  prove  of  inestimable  worth.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  all  of  the  applications  mentioned,  the 
results  that  have  been  secured  were  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  no  small  amount  of  experimentation  and  study, 
but  they  indicate  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
care  and  thought  are  given  to  the  electric  welding  art.  A 
great  opportunity  is  offered  the  electrical  engineer,  for  on 
the  great  majority  of  roads  there  is  no  one  in  a  better 
position  to  study  the  possibilities  of  electric  welding. 


The  brake  beam  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
equipment  on  a  freight  car,  both  from  considerations  of 
safety  and  maintenance  economy.     It 
A  Break  in  the      js  subjected  to  severe  loads  in  serv- 
Brake  Beam        ice    and    failure    to    withstand    these 
Defenses  loads  is  likely  to  result  in  disaster.    It 

is  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment 
to  replace  and  frequent  renewals  are  undesirable.  After 
long  and  patient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association,  standard  specifications  for  new 
beams  have  been  established  to  which  the  roads  are  now 
required  to  adhere  in  interchange  service.  No  limitations 
are  placed  on  the  condition  of  repaired  beams,  however. 
and  anything  which  will  hold  together,  provided  its  origi- 
nal construction  indicates  that  it  once  passed  the  proof 
load  requirements  of  the  specifications,  may  be  restored  to 
service.  This  goes  far  toward  destroying  the  effective- 
ness of  the  specifications  and  leaves  the  handling  line  with- 
out protection  against  weak  brake  beams.  The  committee 
on  brake  shoe  and  brake  beam  equipment  has  done  well 
to  formulate  reclamation  method-  to  overcome  this  situ- 
ation. There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  the  facilities  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  its  1921  report,  hut  this  is  unessential.  Any 
practice  that  will  best  meet  local  conditions  may  be  fol- 
lowed provided  the  repaired  beam-  are  subjected  to  proof 
load  te-t-  and  are  not  restored  to  service  unless  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  standard  specifications.  The  es- 
sential requirement,  then,  is  that  a  testing  machine  be  pro- 
vided and  used.  If  this  is  done  the  advantage  of  con- 
centrating the  reclamation  work  at  central  shops  which 
can  be  provided   with   suitable  will   soon  become 

evident.  Eventually  the  rules  of  interchange  should  pro- 
hibit the  application  of  repaired  I  unless  they 
are  known  to  have  passed  the  specification  t> 
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for  the  accumulation  of  moisture,  heavily  laden  with  acid 
in  the  case  of  coal  carrying  cars,  with  the  result  that  the 
effective  area  of  the  section  is  rapidly  reduced.  Not  only 
does  this  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  life 
of  the  car,  but  the  maximum  period  of  service  which  can 
be  obtained  before  the  car  is  scrapped  may  be  affected  by 
as  much  as  25  or  30  per  cent.  In  extreme  cases  cars  with 
this  type  of  sill  have  completely  failed  after  a  service  of 
not  more  than  15  years.  In  the  case  of  sills  of  the  chan- 
nel and  angle  type  the  extent  to  which  corrosion  affects 
the  life  of  the  sills  is,  of  course,  much  less.  In  this  case 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  proposed  unit  center  sill  sec- 
tion is  in  the  more  effective  distribution  of  the  metal.  With 
the  same  sectional  area  this  increases  the  strength  by  10 
to  13  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
construction  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  bottom 
flange  rivets.  Such  a  section,  once  in  general  use,  will 
become  a  tonnage  production  proposition  and  will,  there- 
fore, probably  cost  no  more  per  ton  than  structural  sec- 
tions now  in  common  use. 


Even  though  the  shop  buildings  provided  may  be  adequate, 
well-lighted  and  modern  in  their  design  and  the  machine 
tools  well  selected,  the  cost  of  opera- 
Is  Your  tion  will  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
Shop  Properly  tent  upon  the  utilization  of  the  space 
Arranged?  an0-  tne  arrangement  of  the  machines. 
Until  an  investigation  is  made,  the 
needless  expense  frequently  caused  by  unnecessary  move- 
ments of  material  due  to  lack  of  consideration  when  plan- 
ning the  layout  of  machinery  passes  unnoticed.  In  man- 
ufacturing plants  which  were  forced  to  know  their  oper- 
ating costs  in  detail,  there  was  long  ago  recognized  the 
necessity  of  so  planning  the  layout  as  to  avoid  every  un- 
necessary move  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the  manu- 
facturing process.  The  ideal  method  is,  of  course,  to  re- 
ceive the  raw  material  at  one  end  and  so  arrange  that  a 
job  will  pass  through  by  the  most  direct  route  without 
backward  movements,  until  it  reaches  the  shipping  depart- 
ment at  the  other  end.  While  this  is  not  always  possi- 
ble, the  underlying  principle  is  economically  correct  and 
has  been  followed  as  closely  as  possible  by  successful  man- 
ufacturers. This  same  idea  might  well  be  more  thor- 
oughly kept  in  mind  in  connection  with  locomotive  and 
car  shops  now  that  railroads  are  obliged  to  consider  oper- 
ating costs  more  carefully  than  they  have  had  to  in  times 
past.  Shops  must  be  more  economically  operated.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  railroad  shop  exists  anywhere  in  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  effect  economies  by  rearrange- 
ments intelligently  carried  out  after  careful  investigation. 
Time  thus  spent  will  produce  results  which  will  show  good 
returns  when  the  demand  for  output  once  more  comes. 
The  possibilities  suggested  apply  not  only  to  locomotive 
shops  but  to  the  blacksmith,  boiler  and  car  shops.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  report  is  to  be  made  this  year  by 
the  committee  on  Car  Repair  Shop  Layouts.  There  is 
some  real  work  that  this  committee  might  do,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  submit  a  report  next  year. 


The   logical   thing   to   do  after   "spotting"   power  plant 
fuel  wastes  is  to  stop  them  and  find  some  means  of  keep- 
ing them  stopped.     Fuel  wastes  can 
Stopping  be  stopped  and  maximum  boiler  eflfi- 

,  Power  Plant  ciency  obtained  only  by  attention  to 
Fuel  Wastes  many  small  details  of  apparently  mi- 
nor importance.  These  details  include 
among  others  the  careful  lagging  of  boiler  and  steam  pipes 
to  prevent  radiation  loss  ;  elimination  of  air  leakage  in  fur- 
nace and  boiler  settings;  checking  up  the  loss  due  to  in- 


complete combustion  from  whatever  cause;  preventing  the 
short  circuiting  of  gases  in  boilers ;  removing  soot  and 
scale;  calibrating  the  dampers;  finding  the  draft  which  will 
provide  the  highest  C02  without  CO  and  still  carry  the 
load;  equalizing  the  draft  between  the  boilers;  finding  the 
right  kind  of  coal ;  and  determining  whether  it  should  be 
fired  wet  or  dry.  It  is  one  thing  to  stop  fuel  wastes  and 
another  to  keep  them  stopped.  The  latter  result  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  some  effective  method  of  checking 
the  work  of  firemen  or  stoker  attendants  and  giving  them 
an  incentive  to  fire  the  boilers  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
Automatic  devices  for  recording  variations  in  draft  and  the 
proportion  of  C02  for  each  boiler  are  available,  and  when 
properly  interpreted  afford  a  practical  measure  of  the  boi- 
ler efficiency  attained.  Firemen  and  stoker  operators 
should  be  impressed,  as  is  not  often  done,  with  the  fact 
that  coal  is  only  another  form  of  money;  if  shown  how 
much  coal  can  be  saved  each  day  by  following  correct  fir- 
ing methods,  most  of  the  men  will  try  to  apply  those  meth- 
ods. By  playing  the  different  firemen  and  different  shifts 
against  each  other  and  posting  records  of  the  individual 
performances  another  incentive  is  afforded.  Perhaps  the 
best  method  of  all  is  to  install  some  sort  of  bonus  system 
whereby  the  firemen  or  boiler  room  attendants  receive  ex- 
tra pay  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  with  which  they  fire 
the  boilers.  Where  a  bonus  system,  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  C02  maintained  during  the  day,  has  been  used  and 
given  a  fair  trial  it  has  almost  invariably  been  successful. 


No  small  part  of  the  development  of  the  modern  auto- 
mobile may  be  credited  to  modern  machine   operations, 

particularly  grinding.  These  ma- 
Increased  Use  chines  are  now  made  of  sufficient  ca- 
of  Grinding  pacity  to  finish  locomotive  and  car 
Machines  parts  from  the  rough  stock.     In  the 

speed  of  production,  accuracy  and 
smoothness  of  finish,  grinding  machines  are  unsurpassed. 
They  are  particularly  adapted  also  for  the  truing  of  worn 
parts.  These  worn  parts  are  usually  surface  hardened 
due  to  a  rubbing  or  wire-drawing  action  and  if  a  cutting 
tool  were  used  to  true  the  surface  a  considerable  cut 
would  necessarily  be  taken  to  get  under  this  hard  shell. 
With  the  grinding  machine,  however,  just  enough  ma- 
terial is  taken  off  to  true  up  the  surface  and,  because  little 
material  is  removed,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  on  the 
time  required  for  the  operation.  Railroad  shopmen  have 
been  a  trifle  slow  in  realizing  the  adaptability  of  grinding 
machines  to  their  work.  Now,  however,  plain  cylindrical 
gap  grinders  for  piston  rods,  valve  stems  and  similar  work 
have  been  quite  generally  installed ;  also  surface  grinders 
for  guides  and  other  flat  surfaces.  There  are  still  some 
shops  which  do  not  utilize  grinders  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage and  either  get  along  without  them  or  else  use  old 
grinders  which,  through  lack  of  power  and  rigidity,  are 
entirely  unsatisfactory  compared  to  the  modern  machines 
which  are  available.  There  is  a  big  field  for  the  more 
general  introduction  of  grinding  machines  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes  for  railroad  work.  Internal  grinders 
should  not  be  forgotten  and  surface  grinders  equipped 
with  magnetic  chucks  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of 
work  now  performed  on  other  types  of  machines.  An 
interesting  article  on  "Getting  Results  from  Modern 
Grinding  Machines  in  Railroad  Shops,"  is  published  in 
the  June  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  page  317,  and 
another  article  showing  what  is  being  done  along  this 
line  in  English  railway  shops  appears  in  the  same  issue, 
page  325.  The  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  now  here, 
when  no  railroad  shop  will  be  considered  equipped  for 
maximum  production  without  a  full  compliment  of  mod- 
ern grinding  machines. 
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Program  for  Today  and  Sunday 

Saturday,  June  17. 
Entire  Day  Set  Aside  by  Mechanical  Division  V  to  View  the 
Exhibits. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

I  a.  m— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 

Pier 

.    p.    m._Orchestral    Concert    with    Impromptu    Dancing, 

Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

9  00  p  m—  Informal  Dance,  Carnival  Night  with  Special  1-ea- 
tures  by  H.  T.  McConneU  of  Chicago,  Ball  Room,  Million  Dollar 

Pier. 

Sunday,  June  18. 
iiiipm- Sacred  Concert.  Music  Rooms  of  Marlborough- 
Blenheim.  The  Albert  Taylor  Orchestra,  New  York  City,  and  the 
following  artists:  Emily  Stokes  Hagar,  operatic  soprano  and 
the  Criterion  Male  Quartette  of  Philadelphia ;  Charles  Stahl,  first 
tenor;  William  H.  Carmint,  second  tenor;  Harold  Simonds,  first 
John  Vanderslott,  second  bass. 


Enrollment  Today  and  Sunday 

The  enrollment  booth  will  be  open  today — Satur- 
day—from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon ;  2  to  4  p.m. ;  and  7  to 
9  p.m.  10  , 

On  Sunday  it  will  be  open  from  11  a.m.  to  12  noon  and 
from  7  to  8  p.m. 


Will  You  Get  Any  of  This? 

Newspaper  dispatches  state  that  India  recently  has 
floated  in  London  a  loan  of  £75,000,000  and  that 
most  of  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  the  railroads  of  that  country.  Some 
American  manufacturers  of  equipment  and  supplies  have 
found  India  a  very  good  market  in  the  past,  and  doubtless 
will  get  busy  trying  to  get  their  share  of  the  new  business 
coming. 

Lost  and  Found 

Badge  No.  15  belonging  to  Willard  Kells,  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
has  been  lost.     Anyone  finding  it  is  requested  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  headquarters  of  the  enrollment  committee. 
;  |     The  following  lost  items  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  by  Secretary  Conway  of  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers'  Association: 

era    by  Mr.  Carrigan  of  the  International  Machm- 
■    impany. 

2,  3803  and  8328. 
I  Viir  of  glo 
Will  the  finders  please  return  these  lost  articles  to  Sec- 


Movies  of  the  "Prosperity  Special" 

T3i    .  ;  vi  "  of  the  Baldwin  I  ocomo- 
".    •;      has    atti  i  •  d     widespread     attention 
ii. nt   moving 
,  btained  of  tward. 

■     ■ 
.ii  of  the  I '  t  8  30 

hipped 


markable  in  that  they  show  not  only  the  heaviest  locomo- 
tive train  ever  moved,  but  also  the  scenic  beauty  of  Penn- 
sylvania between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
'  S.  M.  Vauclain,  who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
movement  of  this  train  and  who  clearly  foresaw  the  stim- 
ulating effect  which  such  a  demonstration  would  have 
toward  inspiring  public  confidence  and  aiding  business 
improvement,  will  deliver  an  address. 


Registration  Figures 

The  registration  figures  from  four  o'clock  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  four  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
tell  an  interesting  story  and  show  an  increase  in 
the  attendance  of  758  people  within  this  period  of  time. 
This  increase  was  made  up  as  follows:  Railway  men,  76; 
purchases  and  stores  10;  special  guests  96;  supply  men 
544;  railroad  ladies  84;  supply  ladies  48. 

The  following  figures  show  the  registrations  for  1922 
and  1920.  They  show  complete  registrations  up  to  four 
o'clock  of  the  third  day  of  the  respective  conventions: 

1922  1920 

Members,   Mechanical,   A.   R.   A 554  666 

Purchases  and    Stores 26 

Special  guests    276  285 

Supply  men    2.215  1.935 

Railroad   ladies    421  413 

Supply    ladies    432  649 

Totals  3,924  3,985 


Cars  on  Track  Exhibit 

The  number  of  cars  shown  this  year  on  the  Phila- 
delphia   &    Reading   track   at   the   boardwalk   and 
Mississippi  avenue,  just  below  the  pier,  is  not  as 
extensive  as  usual  but  will  well  repay  one  for  a  visit. 

The  only  passenger  car  is  one  of  the  new  steel  coaches 
which  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  received  lately 
from  the  Harlan  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  Wilmington,  Del.  This  car  seats  78 
people  and  weighs  117,600  lb.,  the  length  over-all 
72  ft,  5'j  in.,  the  length  inside  is  63  ft.  0  in.  The 
trucks  are  of  the  tour-wheel  type,  equipped  with  clasp 
brakes  and  spaced  49  ft.  between  center-. 

Five   freighl    car-  are  shown.      The  first  one  is  a  Vir- 
ginian  120-ton  coal  car  weighing  78,700  lb.  li^ht.  built 
by  the  Pressed  Steel  tar  Company.     This  car  has  Buck- 
eye  six-wheel  trucks  with  clasp  brakes  operated  by  the 
"empty  and  load"  brake.    The  car  has  one  end  jacked 
up   and   the   truck   run  out    for   inspection   after  making 
10,600  miles  in  regular  sen 
Two  of  the  new  Philadelphia  &  Reading  hopper  bol 
inspection,    Their  light-weight  is 
lb.     I  d  length  is  42  ft.  11  in.  and  the  length 

inside  39  ft.  Thej  are  equipped  with  four-wheel  truck-. 
I  forged  steel  wheels  and  American  Steel  Foundry 
i  ompany's  steel  side  frame-,  i  toe  of  the  car-  was  built 
Cambria  Steel  Company  and  the  other  by  the 
Middletown  Car  Work-.  Both  are  equipped  with  the 
empty  and  load  brake,  while  a  Minich  super-safety  hand 
brake  is  applied  to  one  of  them. 

i  bottom  coal  car  shown  is  one  belonK- 

the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company,  which  has  a 

■  110,000  lb.  and  weighs  42,200  lb  light.    This 

car  has  truck-  with  Symington  WTtJUghl  steel  side  frame 

trucks. 

The  remaining  cai  is  a  Michigan  Central  box  car  with 
Stafford  roller  bearing  trucks. 
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Bror  Viktor  Petersson 


A  Visitor  From  Sweden 

Bror  Viktor  Petersson,  mechanical  engineer  on  the 
Swedish  State  Railways,  located  at  Norrkoping,  Swe- 
den, is  visiting  the  convention  as  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  survey  and  study  of  American  railway  problems. 
He  has  been  making  a  thorough  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
tiv.  having  visited  Washington,  Altoona,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, West  Bur- 
lington and  various 
points  on  the  Great 
Northern  and  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  & 
St.   Paul   since  his 
arrival  in  this  coun- 
try on  April  15. 

Mr.  Petersson  is 
particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of 
pulverized  fuel  on 
locomotives  and  has 
e  x  p  ressed  disap- 
pointment in  not 
finding  more  loco- 
m  o  tives  equipped 
for  burning  this 
fuel  in  this  coun- 
try. In  Sweden  the 
question  is  being 
actively  investigat- 
ed, for  something 
must  be  done  to 
lower  locomotive  fuel  costs.  There  are  10  locomotives 
there  equipped  for  burning  powdered  fuel  and  all  of  them 
are  giving  excellent  results.  The  greatest  handicap  in 
making  this  process  a  commercial  success  in  Sweden  has 
been  the  high  cost  of  pulverizing  the  coal.  From  his  in- 
vestigations Mr.  Petersson  believes  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  using  too  high  a  grade  of  coal  for  our  pow- 
dered fuel  installations.  He  believes  that  a  low  gas  coal 
of  not  too  high  thermal  value  will  give  better  results  than 
a  high  gas  coal  of  high  thermal  value  and  reduce  the 
liability  of  explosion.  In  Sweden  they  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty with  explosions  whatever.  They  use  a  50-50  mix- 
ture of  Swedish  coal,  having  about  9,000  B.  t.  u.  and 
good  English  coal  of  about  14,000  B.  t.  u.,  and  they  seek 
to  keep  the  volatile  below  25  per  cent. 

In  commenting  on  the  use  of  Diesel  locomotives  or 
Diesel-operated  cars  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Petersson  says  that 
this  is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  the  privately  owned 
lines  in  Sweden,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  the  Swe- 
dish government  operating  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
standard-gage  mileage  of  the  country.  A  large  number 
of  Diesel  locomotives  have  been  built  in  Sweden  for  rail- 
roads in  southern  Europe. 

As  is  well  known,  Sweden  has  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  roller  bearings  for  car  equipment  and 
several  experiments  have  been  conducted.  It  has  been 
found  that  friction  is  very  materially  reduced  by  their 
use  and  the  only  reason  why  this  type  of  bearing  has  not 
been  more  extensively  adopted  is  because  of  the  initial 
first  cost,  for,  as  Mr.  Petersson  says:  "We  in  Sweden  are 
not  rich  like  you  people  in  America."  These  roller  bear- 
ing tests  have  been  extended  to  locomotives  and  tenders, 
the  trucks  of  the  locomotives  and  all  tender  wheels  being 
equipped  with  the  bearings.  The  tests  have  been  fully 
as  successful  as  those  made  on  the  car  equipment. 

Mr.  Petersson  is  to  remain  in  this  country  until  about 
September  15  and  after  the  convention  is  to  continue  his 
tour  of  inspection  and  investigation  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   He  will  return  to  Chicago  and  proceed  to  the  Pacific 


coast,  thence  back  to  New  York  through  the  south.  He 
will  visit  the  principal  shops  and  railways  in  his  travels, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  refrigerator  car 
equipment. 

He  has  been  very  much  impressed  and  delighted  with 
the  reception  he  has  received  on  the  railways  he  has  al- 
ready visited  and  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing his  appreciation  known  to  the  railways. 


Breaks  in  the  Ranks 

In   The  Daily  of  June  15,  page  1422,  we  recorded  the 
deaths    of    27   members   of    Division    V,    Mechanical, 
American  Railway  Association,  who  had  passed  away 
since  the  last  convention  in  June,  1920. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Maycock  at  Buffalo 
on  the  opening  day  of  this  year's  convention  brings  to 
mind  the  faces  of  a  dozen  other  supply  men  well  known 
as  attendants  at  these  g-atherings,  who  have  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond  during  that  period.    They  are  : 

Albert  C.  Ashton,  treasurer  of  the  Ashton  Valve  Com- 
pany, who  died  on  January  31,  1922. 

Robert  A.  Bole,  vice-president  and  district  manager  of 
sales  at  Pittsburgh  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc., 
who  died  April  2,  1921. 

James  C.  Currie,  eastern  representative  of  the  Nathan 
Manufacturing  Company,  who  was  killed  in  an  elevator 
accident  December  11,  1920. 

Otis  Cutler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  and  a  director 
in  a  number  of  other  concerns,  who  died  March  4,  1922. 

Charles  A.  Lindstrom,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  who  died  September  2,  1921. 

James  B.  Rider,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 

the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  who  died  November  3, 

1921. 

Joseph  S.  Ralston,  president  of  the  Ralston  Steel  Car 
Company,  who  died  September  11,  1920. 

Clarence  E.  Rood,  sales  manager  of  the  Gould  Coupler 
Company,  who  died  December  11,  1921. 

Frank  P.  Smith,  railway  representative  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  who  died  November  3,  1921. 

B.  E.  D.  Stafford,  general  manager  of  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company,  who  died  November  30,  1921. 

John  G.  Talmage,  president  of  the  Talmage  Manufac- 
turing Company,  who  died  August  25,  1920. 

Harry  R.  Warnock,  appointed  vice-president  in  charge 
of  mechanical  matters  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany in  July,  1920,  and  prior  thereto  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  who  died  January  19,  1921. 

Joseph  Maycock,  who  died  on  Wednesday  night,  last, 
was  the  railroad  representative  of  Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc., 
for  some  25  years,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  M.  M. 
and  M.  C.  B  conventions  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time. 

Albert  C.  Ashton  not  only  attended  the  conventions  reg- 
ularly, but  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Also,  it  seldom  if  ever  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Ashton  came  to  the  meetings  without  his 
mother — "Mother  Ashton,"  as  she  was  reverently  called, 
not  only  by  her  family,  but  by  her  many  friends.  She, 
too,  passed  away  a  month  ago  in  the  same  delightfully 
peaceful  way  in  which  she  had  lived. 

James  C.  Currie  was  a  man  much  like  Mr.  Ashton  in 
many  ways.  He,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  the  activities 
of  the  railway  supply  men  at  these  conventions;  but  his 
time  of  service  was  longer  and  the  contact  much  more  in- 
timate. For  several  years  he  acted  as  treasurer  of  the 
organization. 
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iderable  number  of  the  present  generation 

rs  of  the  conventions  will  not  recall  Frank  V. 

Smith  well,  it  at  all.  it  is  not  so  many  years  a?o.  in  the 

if  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Company  and  for  some 
time  after  that  concern  was  absorbed  by  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Mi  "ire.  Inc.,  when  he  was  well  known  not  only  to 
many  railway  supply  men.  but  also  by  a  host  of  railway 
men. 

Then  there  is  B.  E.  D.  Stafford — "Staff"  as  he  was 
called  with  not  a  little  touch  oi  affection  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  railway  field.  He  was  typical  of  the 
many  splendid  men  who  have  brought  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers'  Association  to  its  present  high  plane; 
and  it  was  those  same  simple,  honest  qualities  which 
carried  him  to  success  in  the  company  he  served  from 
its  infancy.  At  the  time  of  the  last  convention  Mr.  Staf- 
ford was  confined  to  his  home  at  Millville,  just  a  few  miles 
from  Atlantic  City,  through  a  paraletk  stroke,  the  last 
of  a  series  of  which  finally  caused  his  death  la>t  No- 
vember. 

No  two  of  the  other  eight  men  were  quite  alike.  Mr. 
Cutler  was.  of  course,  in  a  class  by  himself,  judged  purely 
from  the  heights  he  had  attained  in  the  world's  affairs. 
Yet  withal  he  was  the  fine,  approachable  fellow  that  made 
the  lives  of  others  so  worth  while;  and  he  always  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  smallest  details  which  made  for 
cleanliness  and  progress  in  the  ranks  of  the  railway  sup- 
ply men.     Of  the  remainder,  it  would  be  hard  to  draw 

parallels.  They  differed  in  dispositions,  sometimes 
widely,  much  as  do  men  as  a  whole;  but  each  had  achieved 
something  and  each  contributed  in  like  manner  to  the 
progressive  success  which  has  culminated  in  what  we  see 
here  at  Atlantic  City  this  year. 


Canadian  Night 

In  HONOR  of  our  Canadian  members  and  the  many  Cana- 
dians who  are  attending  the  convention  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  put  on  a  "Canadian  Night"  last  night. 
The  citizens  of  our  neighboring  country  were  there  and 
they  greatly  enjoyed  the  attention  given  them  and  the  even- 
ing's festivities,  generally  speaking.  The  ballroom  on  the 
pier  was  gaily  decorated  with  the  flags  of  their  country 
and  of  ours.  The  dancing  programs  were  also  illuminated 
with  the  flags,  in  colors,  of  each  country. 

At  9:30  o'clock  the  dancing  program,  consisting  of  16 
numbers,  commenced.  In  the  intermissions  refreshments 
were  served  and  bits  of  vaudeville  sketches  given  by  artists 
from  Montreal.  They  were  here  with  the  permission  of 
Sergeant-Major  R.  J.  Hiller,  of  the  Fifth  Royal  High- 
landers. They  were  Jack  Hunter,  Canada's  Harry  Laud- 
er; James  Robertson  and  Jean  Thompson,  juvenile  danc- 
ers of  considerable  fame,  and  five  members  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders  who  were  entitled  "The  Canadian  Black 
Watch."  Rhys  Morgan,  of  New  York,  also  sang.  The 
night's  entertainment  was  greatly  enjoyed. 

Those  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  in  charge  of 

the  evening  were :   W.  J.  Carrigan,  chairman ;  Webb  C. 

Krauser,  assistant  chairman;  Oscar  C.  Havward.  A.  R. 
Miller  and  W.  A.  McWhorter. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Clements  are  accompanied  this 
year  by  their  daughter  and  son.  The  son,  Robert,  has 
just  finished  a  course  at  the  Staunton  Academy  in 
Virginia. 


Members  of  the 


1   Labor  Board  in  attendance  at  the  convention.     Left   to   right:     Judge   R.   M.   Barton,   Samuel 
Higgins,  Walter  L.  McMenimen.  G.  W.  W.  Hanger  and  Horace  Baker. 


American   Railway   Association — Division    V — Mechanical 

The  Committees  Dealing  With  Construction  and  Important 
Details  of  Cars  Reported  Yesterday 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.m.  and  called  for  report  of  Committee  on  Car  Construction. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Car  Construction 


The  work  of  this  committee  during  the  past 
10  years  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  fundamentals  in  the  design  of 
freight  ears.  This  part  of  the  committee's  work, 
however,  has  been  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
task  of  developing  a  set  of  standard  car  designs 
which  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

In  1915  the  committee  presented  to  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  a  design  for  an  outside 
steel  sheathed  40-ft.,  6-in.  box  car.    But  the  fur- 


ther development  of  this  or  other  designs  was 
not  pushed,  owing  to  the  action  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  old  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Ripley,  in  taking  up  the  same  task.  The  war 
then  intervened. 

The  committee  has  again  actively  taken  up  this 
ivork  and  hopes  to  present  one  or  more  complete 
designs  next  year.  It  now  has  15  members  who 
represent  practically  all  sections  and  railroad  in- 
terests in  North  America  (except  Mexico),  and 
its  greatest  task  is  likely  to  be  political  rather  than 
technical  in  its  character. 


Arrangement    of    Refrigerator    Cars    to    Prevent    Salt 
Water  Dripping  on  Rails 

THE  various  refrigerator  transportation  companies  have  either 
developed  a  brine  retaining  valve  of  their  own  or  favor  some 
particular  type  of  valve.     So  many  of  their  cars  are  equipped 
with  brine  retaining  valves  of  the  type  they  favor  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  agree  on  any  other  type  of  valve,  unless  it  is 
something  which  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  one  they  now  use. 


Such  a  device  has  not  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  advisable  to  adopt  a  set  of  rules  cover- 
ing the  design  of  valves  and  brine  tank  equipment,  as  well  as  for 
the  inspection  of  this  part  of  the  refrigerator  car. 

A  canvass  of  brine  valve  application  to  refrigerator  cars 
shows  that  the  cars  of  twelve  railroads  and  car  lines  are  either 
all  equipped  or  will  be,  in  all  but  one  case,  during  the  current  year. 

The  following  rules  are  suggested  for  adoption  as  a  standard 
of  the  Association : 
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Rules  for  Brine  Valve  and  Operating  Rigging 
1.    Operating  rods   shall  be  solid  and  not  less  than  ->3-in.   in 
diameter. 

'grating  lever  at  top   shall   be  of   wrought   or   malleable 
ith  cross-section  area  not  less  than  1.5  sq.  in. 

3.  Rubber  seats  shall   be  made  of   pure  rubber,  to  resist  the 
action  of  salt  water. 

4.  Cast  parts  shall  be  of  malleable  iron,  not  less  than   H-'m. 
thick. 

VII  parts  of  brine  valves  shall  be  heavily  galvanized  or 
sherardized. 

All  surfaces  adjacent  to  rubber  or  other  seats  in  the 
valves  shall  be  machined  and  free  from  fins,  blow  holes  or  other 
defects. 

7.     Valve   operating   mechanism    shall    be   so    constructed    that 
valve  must  be  closed  before  plug  can  be  put  in  place. 


AXCA-//J  SQ/MOiCS 
rfCKjHT  pen  roor-3SLB 

Proposed  Standard  Center  Sill  Section 

8.  Where  possible,  valves  should  be  so  arranged  that  weight 
of  brine  in  tank  will  hold  the  valve  closed. 

9.  The   diameter  of   wearing  pins  and  connecting   bolts   shall 
be  not  less  than  j  '■  in. 

10.  All  nuts  shall  be  held  in  place  by  cotter  pins  at  end  or 
by  lock  nut. 

Rules  for  Clean-Out  or  Hand-Hole  Castings 

1.  Cast  parts  shall  be  of  malleable  iron,  not  less  than  }4-in. 
thick. 

2.  All   parts  of  clean-out  casting  shall   be  heavily  galvanized 
or  sherardized. 

3.  Clean-out  castings  shall   have  a  gasket  between  cover  and 
clean-out  frame. 

4.  The  cover  locking  device  should  be  simple  in  operation  and 
easy  to  close. 

Rules  for  Brine  Tank 

1.  The  tank  shall  be  made  of  heavily  galvanized  iron,  not  less 
than  He  in.  thick. 

2.  All  joints  shall  lie  riveted  and  soldered. 

3.  Connection  castings  shall  be  made  of  heavily  galvanized  or 
sherardized  malleable  iron  castings. 

4.  The   brine   tank   shall    be   securely   supported   and    fastened 

t  car. 

of   the   brine   valves 
[unction  pro]  • 
:■   parts    f'>r    I  out   castings, 

tanks.     All  leaks  shall  be 

pment  in  serviceable 

in  charge  of  the  inspection,  shall 
be  filr 

Standard  Fundamentals  for  Cars 

■ 

■ 
lly  emter  sills,  such 


as  flat  cars  and  gondola  cars  with  very  low  sides.  The  section 
proposed  presents  the  least  surface  for  corrosion,  with  a  maximum 
section  modulus.  Therefore,  the  loss  in  strength  per  year  will  be 
a  minimum. 

It  is  applicable  to  all  cars,  with  few  exceptions.  It  will  reduce 
the  number  of  rivets  in  center  sills  by  an  appreciable  amount,  and, 
therefore,  will  correspondingly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  car.  Inter- 
changeability  of  details  will  be  very  materially  increased,  reducing 
the  amount  of  repair  stock  to  be  carried  at  the  different  shops. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  this  section  be  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  the  Association,  for  all  cars  which  do  not  necessarily 
require  fish-belly  center  sills,  and  that  all  railroads  use  this  center 
sill  section  for  all  new  construction. 

Standardization  of  Marker  Lamp  Socket  Brackets  and 
Holders 

The  standard  marker  lamp  socket  and  marker  lamp  bracket 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  suggesting  a 
standard  marker  bracket  and  socket  to  promote  interchangeability. 
The  committee  proposes  that  a  slight  modification  in  the  present 
standard  socket  be  made  by  adding  a  bevel,  and  that  a  standard 
marker  bracket  foot  be  adopted,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  make  the  exterior  of  the  bracket 
foot  and  the  interior  of  the  socket  smooth  and  close  to  dimensions 
so  that  they  will  mesh  properly. 

Standard  Box  Car  Body  Designs 
A  number  of  meetings  with  the  Committee  on  Car  Design  and 
Engineering,  of  the  Car  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  were  held  to  go  further  into  the  question  of  fundamentals 
of  car  construction,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  submission  of 
several  preliminary'  designs  by  the  Manufacturers'  Committee, 
which  are  now  under  advisement  by  your  committee,  which  hopes 
to  submit  one  or  more  complete  designs  next  year. 

Equipment  Classification  to  Facilitate  Mileage  Allow- 
ance on  Private  Cars 
Under  date  of  October  24.  1921,  the  Transportation  Division 
issued  a  circular  covering  mileage  rates,  which  led  to  requests  for 
more  definite  and  precise  description  of  privately  owned  freight 
cars  in  the  Equipment  Register. 

Representatives  of  the  committee  on  car  construction  conferred 
with  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Records  of  the  Trans- 
portation Division,  who  agreed  that  the  value  of  mileage  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  car  is  suitable  for  coal  or  coke.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  a  car  which  has  sufficient  strength  and  cubic  capacity 
to  carry  its  marked  capacity  of  bituminous  coal  should  be  consid- 
ered suitable  for  coal  or  coke.  The  Mechanical  Division  was, 
therefore,  requested  to  provide  two  classifications  instead  of  the 
present  single  classification  "GB,"  with  definition  for  each.  The 
following  is  submitted  for  adoption : 

"GB" — Gondola  Car — A  car  open  on  top.  with  solid 
bottom,  sides  and  ends,  suitable  for  mill  trade  but  not 
suitable  for  coal  or  coke. 
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The  following  modifications  to  definitions  for  "GB"  and  "GM" 
cars,  to  decrease  ambiguity,  are  also  recommended  for  adoption : 

"CD" — Gondola  Car — A  car  open  on  top,  having  side 
dump  arrangement,  and  suitable  for  coal  or  coke. 

"CM" — Gondola  Car— A  car  open  on  top,  with  solid 
bottom,  low  sides  and  drop  ends,  to  facilitate  twin  ship- 
ments, suitable  for  mill  trade,  and  not  suitable  for  coal 
or  coke. 

On  request  for  a  classification,  designation  and  description  of 
the  Virginian  109-ton  gondola  cars,  the  committee  selected  and 
submit  the  following  for  adoption: 

"GT" — Gondola  Car — A  car  open  on  top,  with  high 
sides,  solid  bottom,  sides  and  ends,  suitable  for  unloading 
coal  on  dumping  machines,  but  not  suitable  for  mill  trade. 

Gages  for  Center  Plates 

Communications  from  members  indicated  the  desirability  of 
adopting  tolerance  gages  for  standard  center  plates.  It  was  stated 
that  the  absence  of  such  gages  permitted  conditions  where  the 
body  and  truck  center  plates   locked,  causing  derailments..     The 


toward  producing  one  or  more  designs  of  trucks.     Preliminaries 
on  which  agreements  have  been  reached  are : 

Assumed  method  of  loading;  maximum  stresses  to  be  allowed; 
design  of  spring  plank  attachment  to  side  frames  applicable  to  all 
of  the  three  existing  types  of  side  frames;  designs  of  cast  steel 
and  pressed  steel  bolsters  to  be  interchangeable;  side  frames,  with 
their  boxes,  to  be  interchangeable ;  complete  trucks  to  be  inter- 
changeable, and  the  use  of  standard  wheels,  axles,  bearings, 
wedges,  brake  beams,  brake  shoes,  hangers  and  springs. 

It  is  expected  that  truck  designs  can  be  completed  in  the  com- 
ing year,  these  designs  to  incorporate  fixed  conditions,  facilitating 
interchangeability  between  details,  singly  or  in  groups,  and  so  that 
preferred  specialties  can  be  substituted  for  standard  detail  con- 
struction. 


Arch  Bars  for  80,000-lb.  Capacity  Cars 

Our  attention  was  called  to  frequent  breakage  of  bottom  arch 
bars  of  these  trucks,  with  request  for  investigation  of  the  stresses 
involved.  It  was  found  that  the  stresses  were  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  corresponding  members  of  other  trucks.  To  correct 
this,  it  is  recommended  that  the  bottom  arch  bar  be  increased  in 
thickness  from  1%  in.  to  VA  in.,  and  that  the  column  and  journal 
box  bolts  be  increased  in  length  by  %  in. 


Proposed  Tolerance  Gages  for  Standard  Center  Plates 


gages  shown  in  the  drawing  are  submitted  herewith  for  adoption 
as  standard. 

Standard  Truck  Designs 

The  Subcommittee  on  Car  Trucks,  in  conference  with  the  Cast 
Steel   Manufacturers'  Committee,  has  made  considerable  progress 


End  Stake  Pockets  for  Flat  Cars 

An  ever  recurrent  suggestion  is  to  provide  all  flat  cars  with 
end  stake  pockets.  Their  absence  often  necessitates  considerable 
extra  expense  for  end  bracing  of  shipments,  and  sometimes  loss 
of  loading  length.  We  submit,  for  adoption  as  recommended 
practice,  that  flat  cars  be  provided  with  end  stake  pockets  substan- 
tially attached  to  underframe  members. 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Chairman),  Penn. 
System;  A.  R.  Ayers,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.,  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union 
Pacific  System;  J.  C.  Fritts,  D.  L.  &  W.;  C.  L.  Meister,  A.  C.  L.; 
J.  McMullen,  Erie;  T.  H.  Goodnow,  C.  &  N.  W.;  John  Purcell, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.;  W.  O.  Moody,  I.  C;  J.  A.  Pilcher,  N.  &  W.; 
H.  L.  Ingersoll,  N.  Y.  C;  W.  H.  Wilson,  N.  P.;  F.  W.  Mahl 
Southern  Pacific  Co.;  W.  H.  Winterrowd,  Canadian  Pacific,  and 
G.  S.  Goodwin,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 


Discussion 

After  the  tabulation  showing  brine  value  applications  to 
refrigerator  cars,  Mr.  Kiesel  said:  It  will  be  noted  that 
nearly  all  of  the  cars  are  equipped  and  the  rest  of  them 
no  doubt  will  be  equipped  this  year.  Therefore  there  is 
no  necessity  for  further  extending  the  time  limit  set  by 
the  Arbitration  Committee. 

With  reference  to  the  definition  of  gondola  cars,  early 
in  the  report,  Mr.  Kiesel  said: 

Since  this  report  was  written,  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  if  we  simply  put  in  the  definition  as  we 
have  given  it  here  under  "G  B"  and  "G  K,"  it  will  not 
include  the  description  of  a  car  suitable  for  coal  and  coke. 
Therefore,  with  your  permission,  after  this  meeting  we 
will  add  to  these  descriptions  a  clause  to  complete  it  which 
will  be  about  like  this : 

"G.  B." — Gondola  Car — A  car  open  on  top  with  solid  bottom,  sides  and 
ends,  suitable  for  mill  trade,  but  not  having  either  sufficient  strength  or  cubic 
capacity  to  carry  its  marked  capacity  of  bituminous  coal. 

That  will  make  it  clear,  so  there  cannot  be  any  misun- 
derstanding. 

[A  similar  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  definitions  of 
the  "G  D"  and  "G  M"  cars.] 

I.  S.  Downing  (Big  Four)  :  I  think  that  the  committee 
is  right  on  this  thickness  of  the  arch  bar.  The  trouble 
comes  not  only  from  breaking,  but  from  sagging,  and  if 
we  have  \%  in.  as  standard,  we  should  have  something 
in  the  rules  to  provide  for  l}i  in.  on  the  other  fellows' 
cars. 
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Prof.  L.  E.  Endsley  (University  of  Pittsburgh  |  :   With 
!    ^  in.  bottom  arch  bar  to  replace  the  1 '  i 
in.  arch  bar.  I  do  not  believe  that  much  gain  will  be  made 
int  where  the  arch  bars  are  breaking  is  at  the 
and  at  this  point  a  large  proportion  of  the  stress  is 
ary,  induced  through  the  bending.     Increasing  the 
arch  bar  from  1'4  in  to  i  \s  in.  increases  these  secondary 
3  20  per  cent,  while  the  primary   stres-es  are  re- 
duced only  10  per  cent.     Adding  20  per  cent  and  taking 
per  cent  dor-  nol   seem  to  improve  it  very  much. 
1   think  more  gain  could  be  made  by  widening  the  arch 
bar  instead  of  increasing  its  thickness.     These  statements 
are  not  made   from  calculations,  either,  but   from   actual 

Mr.  Kiesel:  From  what  Prof.  Endsley  said,  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  wrong  in  allowing  a  50-ton  arch  bar 
truck,  because  we  would  have  more  stress.  The  arch  bar 
i-  supposed  to  be  supported  in  the  bend  and  everybody  is 
trying  to  do  that.  If  we  arc  wrong  in  increasing  the  arch 
bar  for  the  80-ton  car.  we  ate  certainly  wrong  in  having 
arch  liars  under  the  100.000-lb  car.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  rea  irrect. 

Prof.  Endsley:  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Car  Con- 
struction Committee  a  full  record  of  something  like  21 
arch  bars  which  I  have  tested. 

Mr.  Kiesel:    We  will  be  glad  to  have  anything  you  can 
submit,  establishing  what  you  have  stated  and  if  the  fig- 
support  your  contention  1  think  we  will  agree  with 
you. 

Mr.  Downing:  In  these  figures  1  presume  that  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  used  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
the  cast  steel  truck  side  will  be  covered. 

Chairman  Tollerton:  It  i-  extremely  important  that  we 
have  a  complete  discussion  before  this  report  is  submitted 
to  letter  ballot. 

rge  W.  Pink  (C.  R.  P.  of  X.  J.  i  :  The  committee 
recommends  a  special  stress  for  center  sills.  They  also  re- 
port a  number  of  meetings  with  the  Committee  on  Car 
I ).  sign  and  Engineering  of  the  Car  Manufacturers'  Asso- 

i  xpect  to  havi 
if  standard  box  car  body  ready  to  report  to  the  next 

•:<  HI. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  they  have  parsed 
on  this  question  of  the  section  of  the  center  -ill  construc- 
tion, or  whether  they  will  come  out  with  another  section. 
Mr.  Kiesel:   As  we  understand  it.  whatever  desigi 
anical  Division  adopt-  a-  standard,  that  design  must 
ed  by  every  manufacturer  who  makes  designs 
ision.     It  wdl  be  exp<  cted  thai   the  mi 
will  follow  it  in  the  i  irs. 

C.  II.  Bilty  i<  .  M.  &  St.  I',  i  :   I  >ur  road  is  in  favor  of 

i,  i  al    nape  ol  i  enter  -ill  construction,  lun  of 

omething  that  we 

i   used  before.     We  also  feel  that  21  sq.  in.  i> 

all  of  our  requirements,  which  we  are  using 

both  in  repair  work  and  on  the  new  ears,  and   hence   we 
that    it    would    be   more   or   less   of    a   hard-hip   to    be 

compelled  recommendation  in 

thi 
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dimensions,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  included  as  part  of  the 
committee's  recommendation : 
Mr.  Kiesel:    They  are. 

Mr.  Hardin:  May  I  ask  what  thickness  of  the  cover 
plate  is  recommended? 

Mr.  Kiesel:  That  question  has  not  yet  been  settled  by 
the  committee.  Tentatively  it  has  been  agreed  that  for 
box  cars  in  which  the  superstructure  as-ists  the  center 
sill-  more  than  on  flat  cars,  we  will  use  }4"m-  cover,  and 
on  till  other  cars,  -\s-in.  covers;  28  sq.  in.  on  box  cars  and 
30  sq.  in.  for  all  other  cars. 

(  i.  S.  Goodwin  (C.  R.  I  &  P.)  :  With  the  proposed 
tion  of  center  sill,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  inside 
lower  flange  where  the  draft  rigging  i-  applied.  I  would 
also  like  to  inquire  if  it  is  proposed  to  recommend  or 
apply  any  reinforcement  behind  the  draft  rigging  to  get 
greater  area  from  the  front  stop  back  to  the  bolster. 

There  is  also  a  question  as  to  the  stake  pockets  on  flat 
ears.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  pos- 
sible, to  say  whether  those  pockets  should  be  inside  or 
outside  of  the  sill. 

Mr.  Kiesel :  We  did  not  intend  to  be  specific  in  n 
to  this,  but  to  make  a  general  rule  which  would  cover 
strength  conditions.  As  long  as  we  do  not  have  a  stand- 
ard fiat  car  design,  we  cannot  give  a  specific  design  and 
say  it  has. got  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Giles:  The  arch  bar  question  would  be  solved  to 
some  extent  by  the  committee  embodying  in  their  report 
a  recommendation  to  the  railroads  that  the  use  of  arch 
bar  trucks  under  new  equipment  should  be  discontinued. 
The  use  of  arch  bar  trucks  should  be  confined  to  existing 
equipment. 

Mr.    latum  :   Would  it  be  wise  to  consider  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  arch  bar  truck?    There  have  been  vast  ch 
in  the  development  of  the  arch  bar  truck  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  drastic  action  at  this  tin  ler  its  elim- 

ination unless  you  stipulate  the  design  that  you  care  to 
eliminate. 

Mr.  Kiesel:  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committer 
are  very  much  in  favor  of  eliminating  arch  bar  trucks 
from  new  designs,  but  others  are  not.  Even  if  we  did 
make  a  suggestion  it  would  not  pass.  I  believe  that  ques- 
tion should  be  left  until  the  committee  has  developed  and 
furnished  truck  design-  to  be  adopted  a-  a  standard  and 
those  truck  designs  should  be  such  that  all  the  stl 
are  properly  cared   for. 

I\.   I  I  Santa  Fe)  :    The  proposed  center  sill  is 

and  after  you  cut  out  for  the  draft 
1  do  noi  see  where  you  have  anything  better  than  a  pair 
of  commercial  channels.     These  special  sections  are  hard 

I'olKrtou:   If  the  report  of  this  commit! 
adopted,  manufacturers  will  make  the  section  which  will 
be..  ction  for  car  construction. 

Mr.  Kiesel:    The  -ill  section  must  be  balanced,  and  in 
addition  i,,  the  channel  center  sill,  an  angle  is  united  to 
the  bottom  and  a  cover  plate  at  the  top,      \  -<  , 
that    nature   will    have   a    section    modulus   corresponding 
with  a  section  area  of  1  15  or  perhaps  120.  while  t 
tion  modulus  of  this  i-  over   130,  and  thus  for  til 
area   you  I    Strength. 

1  If  course,  we  cut  out  for  the  draft  gear;  we  do  not 

run  the  angles  into  the  draft  gear  now.  but  our  back-top 
i-  In  hind  the  draft  u;ear.  and  the  column  action  \ 

■ 
therefi  lumn  carrying  member  i-  stronger  than 

i  we  have  used  l 
i./   morion  that  the  report  be  accepted  <ih</  //;, 
taken  by  letter  ball  •  ied.) 
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Report  on  Couplers  and   Draft   Gear 


The  long  task  of  this  committee  in  developing 
the  Type  "D"  coupler  has  now  been  brought  to 

a  conclusion  and  in  the  future  matters  pertaining 
to  couplers  will  require  but  little  of  its  time. 

This  year's  report  marks  the  interim  between 
the  completion  of  one  task  and  the  active  prose- 
cution of  another  equally  as  extensive.  For  its 
future  work  the  committee  is  now  taking  up  the 
testing  of  draft  gears  that  have  been  subjected 


to  a  period  of  actual  service,  to  supplement  the 
Rochester  tests  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  on  new  gears.  A  speceial  drop 
testing  machine  is  being  developed  for  this  work. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  information 
of  the  same  character  as  that  obtained  in  the 
Rochester  car  impact  tests,  but  with  closer  con- 
trol of  variable  conditions  other  than  those  in  the 
gears  themselves. 


During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  draft  gear  investigation  have  been  limited  on  account 
of  the  depression   in   business   through   which   the    railroads 
have  been  passing.     It  is  the  purpose  to  pursue  the  draft  gear  work 
diligently  during  the  coming  year. 

Following  are  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning  the 
Standard  "D"  Coupler  Specifications  and  gages,  which  are  sub- 
mitted for  your  approval  at  this  time. 

Standard  "D"  Coupler  Specifications 

It  is  proposed  to  revise  paragraph  15-B  to  require  10  per  cent  of 
the  complete  couplers  to  be  weighed,  rather  than  all  the  couplers. 
The  revised  paragraph  follows  : 

"1S-B.  When  couplers  are  purchased  complete  and 
assembled,  10  per  cent  of  the  couplers  in  each  lot  of  100 
or  less  shall  be  individually  weighed  and  shall  come  within 
the  limits  as  shown  on  Fig.  6.  Upon  the  failure  of  a 
coupler  to  come  within  the  limits  as  shown  on  Fig.  6,  the 
weighing  shall  be  extended  to  the  entire  lot.  Failure  of 
any  coupler  to  come  within  the  limits  shall  be  sufficient 


developed  by  the  manufacturers  since  adoption  of  the  Standard 
"D"  Coupler  Specifications  in  1918,  and  take  care  of  the  bottom 
operating  mechanism  for  the  coupler. 

Table  of  Weights  for  the  Standard  "D"  Coupler 

The  table  of  weights  shown  is  recommended  for  approval  to 
replace  the  table  of  weights  now  appearing  in  the  "D"  coupler 
specifications.  The  weight  table  has  been  revised  to  conform  with 
the  weights  obtained  on  a  large  number  of  couplers  and  a  column 
has  been  added  giving  the  normal  weights. 

The  report  is  signed  by  R.  L.  Kleine  (chairman),  Penna.  Sys- 
tem; J.  C.  Fritts,  D.  L.  &  W.;  J.  R.  Onderdonk,  B.  &  O. ;  J.  A. 
Pilcher,  N.  &  W.;  C.  B.  Young,  C.  B.  &  Q. ;  L.  K.  Sillcox, 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.;  Samuel  Lynn,  P.  &  L.  E. ;  L.  P.  Michael,  C.  & 
N.  W.,  and  Prof.  L.  E.  Endsley,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Bilty :  The  report  states  that  "Failure  of  any  coup- 
ler to  come  within  the  limits  shall  be  sufficient  cause  to 
reject  the  coupler  unless  the  weight  can  be  adjusted  by 


Limiting  Weights — "D"  Coupler 

Coupler    Shank  Weight 

Min. 
6  in.  by  8  in.   shank,  6   in.   butt Nor. 

Max. 

Min 
5  in.  by  7  in.  shank,  6t4    in.  butt Nor. 

Max. 

Min. 
S  in.  by  7  in.  shank,  9'A   in.  butt Nor. 

Max. 
Weight  cf   Fittings 

Fittings  Minimum 

9    in.    cored    knuckle 90 

11    in.    cored   knuckle 94 

Lock    13.5 

Total  weight  of  parts  (with     9-in.  knuckle) 119 

Total  weight  of  parts  (with   11-in.   knuckle) 123 


Top  Op 

eration 

Bottom 

(l, 

eration 

Without     C 

omp.  w 

th 

Comp.    \ 

ith 

Without 

Comp.  w 

th 

Comp.   with 

Fittings  9  ir 

.  Knuckle 

11  in.  Km 

rkle 

Fittings 

9  in.  Km. 

l.ir 

11  in.  Knuckle 

266 

585 

389 

267 

3S9 

274 

397 

401 

275 

4H1 

405 

286 

415 

419 

287 

419 

4  J.! 

259 

378 

382 

260 

382 

386 

267 

390 

394 

268 

394 

398 

279 

408 

412 

280 

412 

416 

267 

386 

390 

268 

390 

394 

275 

398 

403 

276 

402 

406 

287 

416 

420 

288 

420 

424 

Top  Opi 


Bottom 


cause  to  reject  the  coupler  unless  the  weight  can  be  ad- 
justed  by  the  manufacturer.    Detail  parts  shall  come  with- 
in the  limits  as  shown  on  Fig.  6,  one  coupler  being  dis- 
mantled in  each  100  and  weighed." 
Actual  experience  in  carrying  out  the  "D"  coupler  specifications 

developed  that   weighing    10  per   cent   of   the   complete   couplers 

furnished  sufficient  check  on  the  product. 

Gages  for  Standard  "D"  Coupler 

The  following  gages  for  the  Standard  "D"  Coupler  are  rec- 
ommended for  your  approval:  16529-1 — Bottom  Lock  Lift  Lever 
Gage;  16S29-2— Bottom  Lock  Lift  Toggle  Gage,  and  16529-3 — 
Bottom    Lock    Lift    Lever    Gage    Pin.     These    gages    have    been 


the  manufacturer."  Just  how  would  the  manufacturer 
adjust  the  weight? 

Mr.  Kleine:  If  you  could  get  all  parts  of  minimum 
weight  in  a  complete  coupler,  it  might  fall  below  the  mini- 
mum requirements.  You  could  then  put  in  a  heavier 
knuckle,  bringing  the  total  weight  of  the  coupler  within 
the  minimum  specification  weight. 

Mr.  Bilty:  Then  if  the  bar  is  perhaps  a  little  under 
weight,  or  the  locking  block  and  the  knuckle  a  little  light, 
will  the  coupler  be  accepted? 

Mr.  Kleine:   The  coupler  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Rink :    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kleine  whether  he 
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has  received  any  complaints  of  the  Type  "D"  coupler  lock 
lifter  dropping  down  behind  the  lock  and  wedging  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  throw  the  coupler?  We 
have  had  several  cases  of  that  kind  with  couplers  applied 
to  Railroad  Administration  coal  cars.  It  may  be  due  to 
a  faulty  core,  but  I  am  wondering  how  extensive  that  trou- 
ble is  on  other  roi 

..  Juneau  i  C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :    As  far  as  our  line  is 
ivc  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  the  Type 
upler. 

J.  A.  Pilcher  I  X.  &  W.)  :   ( >n  the  Norfolk  &  \\ 
we  have  some  very  large  ears  using  th  rs  and 

I  mention  this  because  then  some  tender 

go  hack  to  the  lighter  coupler.     In  examining  a  group  of 
cars,  where  luplers 

right  along,  one  of  the  car  men  asked  me  a  day  or  two 
'What  shall  we  do  with  these  couplers?"     Out  of 
sixteen    examined,   three   had   upset    1    in.,   two   of   them 
.  and  four  '  j  in.     The  rest  of  them  had 
in.     Tin-  question  is.  what  are 
we  going  to  do  next  if  we  keep  on  hammering  the  cars? 
We  must  [nit  some  limit  on  I  ith  which  contact 

i^  made  in  switching. 

Mr.  Kleine:  The  Coupler  Committee  is  glad  to  re< 
any  information  whatever  in  regard  to  defects  which  may 
develop  in  the  Type  "I)"  coupler.  When  it  was  designed 
we  did  not  believe  it  was  perfect,  hut  we  did  take 
care  to  get  the  coupler  as  near  100  per  cent  as  possible. 
Mr.  Goodnow  called  our  attention  to  another  ease  of  the 
lift  lever  dropping  hack  of  the  locking  block  and  I  think 
we  had  two  cases  of  this  kind  on  the  Pennsylvania  System. 
We  ran  those  cases  down,  but  could  not  find  how  the  lifter 
could  gel  hack  of  the  locking  block.  We  cut  sections  out  of 
the  coupler  and  it  was  not  possible  to  place  the  lifter  so 
that  it  would  drop  down  back  of  the  locking  Uoek.  We 
are  convinced  that  somebody  had  taken  the  coupler  apart 


and  bad  not  placed  the  lifter  back  in  the  slot.  If  anybody 
else  has  experienced  any  similar  trouble,  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  now  or  by  letter. 

O.  I  ■  Santa  Fe)  :    We  have  had  a  number  of 

complaints  of  the  Type  "D"  coupler  not  coupling.  At  ex- 
cessive speed  they  did  not  couple  clue  to  the  locking  device 
being  slow  to  act.  I  think  this  is  a  good  feature.  We  were 
always  after  our  switchmen  to  couple  up  easy  but  there 
has  been  considerable  complaint  about  rough  handling  on 
the  part  of  the  transportation  department  and  switching 
yards. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is  the  rapid  wear  of  the 
pin  boles  in  the  coupler  eyes.  How  we  can  increase  that 
area  I  do  not  know,  hut  a  considerable  amount  of  play 
appears  at  that  point  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Kleine:  Of  course,  we  all  remember  the  trouble 
with  the  old  standard  coupler  due  to  pin  holes  wearing 
rapidly  in  line  with  the  lock  pin.  but  there  cannot  be  any 
such  wear  in  the  Type  "D"  coupler.  Do  you  refer  to 
that  coupler,  or  to  others? 

Mr.  Buzzell:    I  refer  to  the  Standard  '"D"  coupler. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  O.) :  Some  very  enthusiastic  things 
have  been  said  about  this  type  of  coupler;  however,  there 
have  also  been  some  complaints  about  hard  coupling,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  those  who  know  of 
any  cases  of  trouble  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Coupler  Committee. 

F.  W.  F.razier  (X.  Y.  C.)  :  It  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  Air.  Kleine  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  that  there  are  so  few  complaints  with  reference  to 
Type  "D"  couplers.  I  think  that  this  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  as  one  of  the  greatest  things  you  have 
ever  done. 

motion  that  the  report  be  received  and  submitted  to 
letter  ballot  was  carried.) 


Report  on  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment 


Last  year  this  committee  gave  particular  atten- 

beam  reclamation  and  recommended 

in  detail  •!  in  repairing  brake 

beams  the  purpose   of  which  was  to  insure  that 

■  fully  measure  up  to  the 

■his.       The 

and  photographs  of  a  simple 

ins  sys- 

,  In  ab- 


way  Age 

lugust  20,  ■ 
A    further  study  of  this  subject   prompts  the 
committee  again  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
beam  meet  the  require- 
ments  of   the  standard  specifications,   which   can 
only    be    dom 

central  repair  plants.      The  committee  has  under 
consideration  the  d 
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central  repair  plants,  provided  with  special  equipment  for  assem- 
bling and  testing,  are  recommended.  The  equipment,  while  special 
in  character,  is  inexpensive  and  can  be  constructed  largely  of  sec- 
ond-hand material,  as  suggested  and  illustrated  in  detail  in  last 
year's  report. 

Brake  Head  Strength  Test. — In  view  of  the  desirability  of  a 
standard  brake  beam  design  and  the  progress  being  made  in  that 
direction,  and  also  the  demand  for  improvement  in  present  prac- 
tice in  brake  beam  maintenance  generally,  the  brake  head  strength 
feature  has  been  deferred  for  action  in  connection  with  the  stan- 
dard beam. 

Brake  Shoe  Key  Design. — A  canvass  of  the  situation  developed 
that  brake  shoe  keys  conforming  to  the  standard  drawing  and 
properly  applied  give  little  trouble.  It  is  believed  that  an  improve- 
ment can  be  made  by  lengthening  the  head  from  J/2  in.  to  1  in.  and 
bending  it  over  instead  of  upsetting  it.  This  change  is  recom- 
mended for  submission  to  letter  ballot,  as  it  involves  a  change  in 
the  standard  drawing.  It  is  further  suggested  that  purchasers  of 
brake  shoe  keys  have  such  inspection  made  that  will  insure  keys 


Section     B-B 


Brake  Shoe  Proposed  for  Adoption  as  Recommended  Practice 

conforming  to  standard,  and  that  railroads  co-operate  by  having 
repair  points  use  more  care  in  maintaining  better  fitting  keys,  and 
when  manufacturing  their  own  keys  to  see  that  they  comply  with 
the  standard. 

Standard  Practice  Brake  Beam  Design. — The  committee  is  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  submit  a  standard  design  of  brake  beam, 
and  the  subject  will  be  continued. 

Capacity  Markings,  Brake  Beam  Struts. — On  suggestion  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Mechanical  Committee,  Brake  Beam  Man- 
ufacturers' Institute,  the  committee  recommends  for  letter  ballot 
changing  Section  14  of  the  Standard  Specifications  for  Brake 
Beams  to  read : 

The  A.   R.  A.   Nos.   1,  2,  2-plus,   3,4,5   or  6,  as   the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  cast  on  the  center  strut  with  raised 
letters  and  figures  not  less  than  s/%  in.  high  and  J^  in.  in 
relief,  where  they  can  be  readily  inspected  when  beam  is 
in  place  on  car. 
The  report  is   signed  by  W.  J.  Bohan    (chairman),    Northern 
Pacific;   C.  B.  Young,  C.  B.  &  Q. ;   F.  M.  Waring,  Penna.  System; 
M.  H.  Haig,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. ;  W.  H.  Coddington,  N.  &  W. ;  G.  E. 
Smart,  Canadian  National,  and  T.  L.  Burton,  N.  Y.  C. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Bohan :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  re- 
plies received  to  the  circular  in  regard  to  brake  beam  rec- 
lamation, the  committee  earnestly  desires  that  that  sub- 
ject be  given  as  free  discussion  as  possible. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 


car  men  here  talk  on  the  reclamation  of  brake  beams. 
Brake  beams  are  being  reclaimed  and  put  on  cars  in  serv- 
ice, being  of  about  as  much  use,  as  far  as  a  practical  brake 
beam  is  concerned,  as  if  they  were  left  off  the  car.  Tt 
may  be  cheaper  for  the  road  applying  that  beam,  but  it  is 
running  the  expense  up  on  the  other  roads.  I  have  a 
conviction  that  the  reclamation  of  brake  beams  is  a  ser- 
ious question.  We  evidently  take  the  position  that  if  a 
car  has  a  brake  beam  on  it  it  is  all  right  and  I  think  the 
car  men  who  are  here  that  are  handling  the  beams  ought 
to  get  up  and  say  something.  It  is  a"  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  us,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  see  some 
material  saving  on  the  brake  beam  problem.  It  is  a 
pretty  expensive  item. 

Chairman  Tollerton  :  I  think  Mr.  Fuller  has  touched  on 
a  very  important  subject.  Brake  beams  are  being  re- 
claimed and  returned  to  service  which  do  not  comply  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form  with  the  Master  Car  Builder's  re- 
quirements.    They  are  just  there,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Fuller:  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  and  I 
have  observed  that  brake  beams  have  been  applied  by  some 
railroads  that  had  absolutely  no  tension  in  the  brake  beam. 
You  could  apply  the  brakes  and  almost  bend  the  beam 
backward.  Now,  if  the  beam  is  worth  reclaiming,  it 
is  worth  reclaiming  right,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  we 
should  get  someone  else  to  do  it.  It  is  time  that  very 
careful  attention  was  given  to  this  matter  of  the  re- 
clamation of  brake  beams. 

T.  L.  Burton  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  If  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vation, and  the  test  reports  we  have  in  New  York  mean 
anything,  Mr.  Fuller  is  correct  in  what  he  say?  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  brake  beams  are  reclaimed. 
The  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  having 
adequate  facilities  for  testing  the  brake  beam,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  last  year. 

The  New  York  Central,  until  comparatively  recently, 
followed  a  practice  which  no  doubt  was  in  vogue  on 
many  of  the  other  roads  of  so-called  brake  beam  re- 
clamation. At  some  of  the  minor  plants  each  brake 
beam  was  taken  apart  and  reassembled.  There  was 
some  further  work,  such  as  pulling  up  the  nuts  on  ten- 
sion members  and  then  the  beam  was  restored  to  service. 

In  line  with  the  committee's  suggestion  last  year  to 
collect  some  data  as  to  what  results  were  being  had 
from  the  methods  of  reclaiming  brake  beams,  the  New 
York  Central  recently  tested  a  large  number  of  beams 
that  had  been  reclaimed  at  its  own  shops  and  almost 
without  exception  these  beams  failed  to  meet  the  test 
requirements.  We  then  removed  these  beams  and  loaded 
several  carloads  of  the  displaced,  secondhand  beams,  send- 
ing an  inspector  with  them  to  the  manufacturer,  who  made 
necessary  repairs.  The  beams  were  then  subjected  to  the 
same  test  as  called  for  in  the  specifications  for  the  new 
beams  and  almost  without  exception  they  passed  the  re- 
quirements. The  cost  of  restoring  them  to  service  under 
conditions  was  materially  less  than  the  purchase  price  of 
new  beams. 

In  further  compliance  with  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  last  committee's  report  on  this  subject,  the  New  York 
Central  is  installing  some  of  the  facilities  for  subjecting 
the  beams  to  proof  test  after  we  assemble  them.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  in  connection  with  the  brake 
beam  proposition  that  is  more  worthy  of  consideration 
than  the  committee's  report  of  last  year  on  that  particular 
item. 

G.  G.  Juneau  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  We  went  very  exten- 
sively into  the  question  of  the  reclaiming  of  brake  beams 
some  years  ago.  Every  little  shop  wanted  to  do  some  re- 
claiming. We  started  out  to  find  what  was  being  done  in 
regard  to  the  reclamation  of  the  brake  beams,  and  we  dis- 
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covered  that  many  of  the  shops  did  not  have  the  necessary 
facilities  for  accomplishing  the  work,  which  was  not  being 
iccording  to  standard  practice.  We  then  centralized 
the  work  at  the  main  shop  and  it  was  discovered  that  test- 
ing machine;  '.cd  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the 
reclaiming  was  all  riq-ht  before  the  brake  beam  was  sent 
out  into  service.  We  had  apparatus  which  indi 
whether  the  brake  beam  had  the  proper  camber  before  we 
gave  it  a  t< 

We  demand  a  certain  capacity  beam  from  the  manu- 
facturer, as  Mr.  Fuller  said,  and  T  believe  we  should  all 
watch  that  particular  feature  closely  in  reclaiming  brake 
beams  and  see  that  we  are  meeting  the  requirements  de- 
manded from  the  manufacturer. 

The  specifications  fur  brake  beams  should  be  just  as 
rigid  for  the  reclaimed  beam  as  fur  the  new  beam,  and 
should  give  the  service  that  we  can  expect  in  the  case  of 
a  new  beam.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  tension  members 
of  some  beams  I  recently  tested  were  made  of  channels 
and  angles  that  had  reduced  in  thickness  of  metal  25  pet- 
cent  and  mure  in  some  instances.  How  car.  we  expect  that 
metal  so  much  reduced  to  give  the  strength  in  the  beam 
that  we  require  and  how  can  we  expect  such  beams  when 
reclaimed  to  meet  our  specificatioi 

I  believe  there  are  other  tiling  in  connection  with  our 
trucks  and  brake  beams  and  brake  attachment-  that  should 
be  coi.  nd   a   number  of   brake   beams   in 

which  the  recommendations  of  the  A.  R.  A.  with  regard 
to  attaching  the  beam  to  the  truck  had  not  been  followed. 

There  are  othi  I  uld  be  given  o 

tion.  For  example,  in  the  winter  time  when  there  is  snow 
and  ice  between  the  track-,  we  find  that  the  cotter  pin 
is  pushed  in.  resulting  in  the  brake  connection  dropping 
down;  some  method  should  be  adopted  to  hold  the  brake 


rod  in  position  in  case  the  cotter  pin  or  connecting  pin 

is  worked  off  and  lost  from  its  position. 

Mr.  Rohan:  As  a  matter  of  general  information.  I  will 
say  that  the  connections  and  attachments  for  brake  beams 
are  under  consideration  by  the  committee. 

T.  II.  Goodnow  (C.  &  X.  W.  i  :    While  the  committee 
lied  attention  to  the  situation  with   respect  to  the 
reclaiming  of  brake  beams,  it  has  made  no  definite  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  cure,  or  rather  the  enforcement  of  it. 
We  can  bold  a  love  feast  here  and.  then  go  home  and  con- 
tinue to  do  about  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.     It  seems 
that  if  tlie  members  of  this  Association  are  sincere 
in  what  they  are  expressing,  a  remedy  can  be   found  in 
tlie  adoption  of  some  rules  similar  to  the  rules  with  re- 
gard to  the  triple  valve  work.     In  other  words,  regulations 
could  be  embodied  in  the  interchange  rules  providing  that 
on  and  after  a  certain  date  brake  beams   failing  to  meet 
>  illicit  ions    set    up    for    the    reclamation,   and    not 
having  been  tested  on  recognized  testing  machines,  should 
not  be  applied  to  foreign  car-. 

It'  -Mine  regulation  of  that  kind  is  set  up.  it  will  at  least 
-top  the  application  of  reclaimed  beams  to  other  than 
owners'  car-  and  that  matter  could  be  fully  controlled 
because  we  would  have  tlie  means  of  checking  it  as  we 
l.ow  check  triple  \alve  work.  I  believe  that  if  the  I 
Beam  Committee  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
and  recommend  something  definite  of  that  kind,  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee  could  take  care  of  the  framing  of  the 
rules.  You  can  only  bring  it  about  by  some  regulation  of 
that  kind.  If  this  is  not  done,  in  my  opinion  many  of  us 
will  go  along  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

i  .  /  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  submit  it  to  letter 
ballot  was  carried.) 


Report   on  Train   Brake  and   Signal   Equipment 
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report  stated  that,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  the  committee  had  done  little  more  than 
outline  a  plan  to  b 

This  year's  report  indicates  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  matter. 

In  addition  the  V.  mended  that 

the   foil  'ects   be    included    in    th 
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Train  Brake  and  Signal  Committee  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
a  committee   from  the   Operating  Division  on  revising  the  code. 

PART  III — Stenciling  Brake  Cylinders 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  stenciling  is  above  the  transverse  center  line  of  the  auxiliary 
oir  it  frequently  becomes  illegible  through  drippings  from 
the  car.  Experiments  have  been  made  on  at  least  one  large  rail- 
road by  stenciling  below  the  center  line  ,  which  indicates  an  im- 
provement. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  applying  the  stencil  approximately 
one  inch  below  the  center  line  should  be  followed,  which  can  be 
done  without  conflicting  with  the  present  requirements  from  the 
fact  that  the  location  for  the  stencil  is  not  specifically  indicated. 

PART  IV — Retaining   Valves  for  Freight  Equipment  Cars 
The  committee  recommends  submitting  to  letter  ballot  for  ad- 
vancement  to   standard,   the   present   recommended   practice,   two- 
pressure  spring  type  retaining  valve  for  freight  equipment  cars. 

PART  V— Brake  Bj  \ms 
At  the  request  of  the  Cat"  Construction  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment  and  Brake  Shoe 
and  Brake  Beam  Equipment  have  held  several  joint  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year  in  connection  with  the  strength  requirements  of  brake 
beams,  and  have  submitted  their  recommendations  to  the  Car  Con- 
struction Committee  on  the  proposed  status  of  number  two  and 
two  plus  beams. 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  L.  Burton  (Chairman),  New  York 
Central;  B.  P.  Flory,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western;  J.  M. 
Henry,  Eastern  Region,  Pennsylvania  System ;  L.  P.  Streeter, 
Illinois  Central;  R.  B.  Rasbridge,  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  G.  H. 
Wood,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  H.  M.  Curry,  Northern 
Pacific;  W.  J.  Hatch,  Canadian  Pacific  and  G.  C.  Bishop,  Long 
Island. 

Discussion 

G.  G.  Juneau  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  referring-  to  the  automatic  con- 
nector, whether  they  have  actually  seen  a  test  of  the  con- 
nector. Did  the  committee  actually  see  the  train  broken 
Up  and  the  cars  recoupled  by  the  use  of  the  connector? 

Mr.  Burton:  A  sub-committee,  composed  of  Mr.  Bish- 
op (Long  Island)  and  Mr.  Hatch  (Canadian  Pacific), 
have,  as  individuals  but  not  in  the  capacity  of  members  of 
the  committee,  made  the  observations  referred  to  in  our 
inquiry. 


J.  M.  Ryan  (C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O. )  :  We  have  had  a  little 
experience  with  the  automatic  connector  in  passenger  car 
equipment.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  been  operating 
a  train  at  a  large  terminal  for  a  year  satisfactorily,  and 
while  I  do  not  know  what  trouble  the}-  have  experienced 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned 
we  experienced  no  trouble  in  that  year.  Just  recently,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  connectors  were  taken  off.  I 
inquired  as  to  why  and  was  unable  to  get  a  definite  reply, 
but  as  far  as  our  experience  went  the  connector  was  a 
success. 

B.  J.  Fogg  (Grand  Trunk)  :  \Ye  have  three  trains 
equipped  with  the  automatic  train  connector  for  test 
purposes ;  two  of  these  trains  run  between  Detroit  and 
Grand  Haven,  a  distance  of  186  miles,  and  another  train 
works  between  Battle  Creek  and  Port  Huron,  a  distance 
of  159  miles.  These  trains  are  equipped  at  both  ends  of 
the  road  and  they  are  working  our  splendidly.  They  have 
been  in  service  under  tests  for  pretty  nearly  two  years. 

Mr.  Burton :  I  might  state,  in  connection  with  the  auto- 
matic hose  connector,  the  committee  feels  that  there  has 
been  no  test  made  up  to  date  that  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  performance  of  the  connector  when  applied 
to  freight  cars. 

Passenger  train  tests,  covering  a  run  in  man)-  cases  of 
small  mileage  and  switched  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
road,  mean  little  compared  to  the  movement  of  coup- 
ling and  uncoupling  which  would  occur  on  freight  train 
cars  in  classification  yards.  There  have  been  several  test 
trains  with  the  connectors  run  in  passenger  service,  but 
we  get  from  these  movements  little  information  about  how 
the  connector  would  work  in  freight  service. 

Mr.  Tatum :  I  agree  with  our  committee  that  we  have 
got  to  go  very  carefully  in  establishing  a  decision  on  the 
automatic  connector.  The  trains  which  are  made  up  for 
testing  get  very  careful  attention,  careful  switching,  and 
as  a  rule  these  cars  are  handled  together,  but  when  these 
cars  get  into  general  use,  there  will  be  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  We  have  three  different  connectors  under  test 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  we  might  expect  if  they  were 
in  general  use.  (It  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  and  the  various  items  recommended  by 
the  committee  submitted  to  letter  ballot.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Car  Wheels 


The  committee  has  had  under  consideration  the 
possibility  of  mounting  wheels  having  the  same 
physical  characteristics  on  the  same  axle  as  a 
means  of  increasing  their  service  life.  It  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  practicable 
way  of  mating  wheels  of  equal  hardness  is  in  the 
case  of  solid  wrought  carton  steel  wheels,  to  pair 
tlwse  with  a  carbon  content  varying  by  not  more 
then  .05  per  cent  and  in  the  case  of  cast  iron 
wheels  to  continue  the  selection  by  tape  sizes  norv 
covered  in  the  recommended  practice. 


A  few  roads  hare  been  experimenting  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  chemical  specification  for 
cast  iron  wheels.  The  committee  now  lias  this 
subject  under  consideration  and  tentative  specifi- 
cation has  been  prepared  for  the  consideration  of 
the  wheel  manufacturers.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  interests  affected,  this  is  a  matter  requiring  a 
thorough  surrey  before  final  recommendations 
can  be  formulated  and  presented  to  the  Division. 


IN  order  to  clarify  the  matter  of  condemning  limits  of  steel  and 
steel-tired  wheels  on  account  of  wear,  the  committee  recommends 
the  following  rule  as  Interchange  Rule  79,  under  the  freight  car 
code  and  as  a  paragraph  of  Rule  7  of  the  Passenger  car  code: 
"Thin    tread:      Steel    and    steel-tired    wheels.— If    tread    is 
worn  to  within  '/i  in.  of  the  measuring  line,  which  is  the  inside 
edge  of  the  limit  of  wear  groove." 


There  is  recommended  the  introduction  of  an  additional  drawing 
in  the  code  of  rules  to  follow  Fig.  4,  now  shown  on  page  220  of 
the  1921  revised  code;  also  Fig.  4,  M.  C.  B.,  sheet  16-A. 

In  1920  the  contour  of  the  back  of  flange  of  steel  and  steel-tired 
wheels  adopted  in  1912  was  withdrawn  from  the  standards  and  the 
1909  contour  readopted  as  standard.     With  the  1912  contour  the 
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back  of  the  flange  of  steel  and  steel-tired  wheels  was   identical 

with  that  of  cast-iron  wheels  between  the  base  line  and  the  top 

of  flange.     The  1909  contour  reduced  the  width  of  the  rim  from 

.  and  the  backs  of  the  flanges  of  steel  and  steel-tired 


Steel    Tire 
Recommended    Practice. 

Condemning  Limit  Drawing  for  Steel  and  Steel  Tired  Wheels 
Recommended  for  Insertion  in  the  Interchange  Rules 

wheels  are  not  now  identical  with  those  of  cast-iron  wheels  between 
the  base  line  and  a  point  approximately  l/2  in.  above  it.  Because 
of  this  change,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  drawing  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  flange  thickness  gages  for  cast-iron,  solid 
steel  and  steel-tired  wheels  be  changed  to  show  the  height  of  the 


-r/nzo-- 


/faximum  Flange  Thickness  tSeye  for  Cast 
Iron  Wheels  and  floximum  flangeThickness, 
rfeighf  and  Throat  RadiusGage  for  Solid 
Steel  and  Steel    Tired  Wheels. 


finZO- 


Minimum  flange.  Thickness  Gage  for  Cast 
JronWheels  and  Minimum  ftonyu  Thicknass, 
tteijht  and  Throat  Radiusdagm  for  Solid 
Steei  ana  Steel  Tired  Wheels. 

Recommended   Change  in    Flange  Thickness  Gages  to   Con- 

fori  Contour  of  Steel  and 

Steel  Tired  Wheels 


tion  of  attempting  to  mate  wheels  of  equal  hardness,  but  it  is  their 
conclusion  that  the  only  practicable  method  of  doing  this  is  in  the 
case  of  solid  wrought  carbon  steel  wheels  to  mate  them  within  a  .05 
per  cent  carbon  content  range,  and  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  wheels 
to  mate  by  tape  sizes  as  already  provided  for  In  the  recommended 
practice  for  mounting  wheels.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
the  following  section  be  added  to  paragraph  8  of  the  Recommended 
Practice   for   Mounting  Wheels : 

"In  the  case  of  new  wrought  steel  wheels,  those  mounted  on 
the  same  axle  should  not  differ  in  the  carbon  content  by  more 
than    .05    per   cent."  4 

Your  committee  has  under  consideration  certain  revisions  in  the 
specifications  for  wrought  steel  wheels  and  cast-iron. wheels.  How- 
ever investigation  has  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  that  it  is 
ready  to  submit  recommendations  at  this  time. 

The  report  is  signed  by  W.  C.  A.  Henry  (Chairman),  Fenn. 
W.  II.  Winterrowd,  Can.  Pac;  J.  A.  Pilchcr,  N.  &  W.; 
O.  C.  Cromwell,  B.  &  O.  ;  C.  T.  Ripley,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. ;  H.  Still- 
man,  Sou.  Pac;  L.  K.  Sillcox,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.;  H.  C.  Manchester, 
D.  L.  &  W.,  and  P.  H.  Dudley,  N.  Y.  C. 

Discussion 

rman  Henry  submitted  the  report  and  at  its  con- 
i  said:  The  committee  wishes  to  refer  to  the  saving 
that  will  result  from  changing-  the  condemning  limits  for 
cast  steel  wheels  under  certain  conditions. 

The  present  location  of  the  limits  of  wear  groove  for 
wrought  steel  wheels  was  adopted  in  1909.  At  that  time 
these  win  els  were  in  the  early  stages  of  development  and 
but  little  was  known  of  their  performance  in  actual  serv- 
ice. Prior  to  the  issuance  by  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive 
Inspection,  of  limits  the  same  .'is  adopted  by  the  M.  C.  B. 
Association  in  1909,  various  railroads  throughout  the 
countrv  established  their  own  limits,  some  of  which  per- 
mitted  greater  wear  than  those  now  in  effect. 

One  railroad  has  also  conducted  laboratory  tests  which 
clearly  indicate  that  wrought  steel  wheels  are  of  ample 
strength  to  permit  greater  than  the  present  limits  allow. 

the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  solid  wrought 
steel  wheels,  confined  to  switching  service,  may  with  per- 
fect safety  be  worn  to  the  limit  of  wear  groove  instead  of 
one-quarter  inch  above  it  which  is  the  present  condemning 
limit  lor  all  classes  of  service.  If  this  change  were  made, 
a  very  substantial  saving  would  result,  due  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wear  out  in  switching  service  wheels  that  now 
have  to  be  scrap: 

The  matter  is  brought  up  at  this  time  so  that  those 
present  may  have  opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  uive  their 
view  S  en  the  subject. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  In  connection  with  Mr.  Henry's  re- 
marks. I  would  like  1"  une  question  regarding 
the  interchange  rule..  Are  you  making  that  recommenda- 
tion entirely  as  an  interchange  feature,  or  are  you  making 
it  a  general  one,  condemning  the  wheels  as  a  matter  of 

Mr.  Hem  ons  that  have  been  referred  to  the 

committee  from  time  to  time  indicate  tl  ne  does 

nut  understand  just  what  the  condemning  limit  is  for  a 
lit  steel  wheel.  This  rule  in  no  way  changes  the 
;t  standards  but  lack  of  un- 

what  the  limit  is.      It  cm  be  read 
termined  by  looking  at  the  cuts  and  this  recommendation 
i.nle  with  th  ■•  ition. 

Mi-.  Juneau  :     The  commil 

I   prac- 

ounting  wheels.     1   would  like  to  know  what 

mi t tee  hail  in  mind  in  having  the  carbon 

contcnl  "t  the  wheel  given  to  the  man  mounting  the  wheel. 

In  wl  i"  mark  t do  wheel  so  that  he 

will  know  what  hi  '  the  mounting  pn 

Mr  Is  either  to 

d  by  actual  figures  showing  the  car- 

content,  '>r  by  seme  arbitrary  -.  such 
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as  A,  B,  C,  and  such  roads  are  following  the  practice  of 
making   the   wheels   within   this   range   with   the   tho 
that  the  carbon  contents  being  close,  the  wheels  are  more 
nearly  of  the  same  hardness  and  that  under  those  condi- 
tions hctter  mileage  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Juneau:     It  would  seem  to  me  that  tlie  conn 
in  recommending  this  change  or  addition  to  the  paragraph 
should   recommend   some  way  of   marking  the  wheels  so 
that  they  will  all  work  alike. 

Mr.    Henry:   The  committee   felt,  as  this  is  merely  a 
recommended  practice,   that   if  this   recommendation   met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Association  it  might  he  desirahle 
Further  in  the  matter.     This  is  merely  a  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  Henry:  The  wheel  manufacturers  at  present  fur- 
nish to  each  mill  a  statement  showing  the  carbon  content 
which  this  information  can  be  derived.  The  com- 
mittee had  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  including  in  the 
specifications  for  wrought  steel  wheels  anything  covering 
the  subject. 

J.  E.  Mehan  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  :  Supplementing  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Juneau,  I  notice  that  new  wrought  steel 
wheels,  when  mounted,  shall  not  have  3  carbon  content  of 
more  than  .05  per  cent.  It  strikes  me  that  is  a  good  re- 
quirement for  new  wrought  steel  wheels  and  it  ought  to 
be  equally  good  for  re-turned  wheels.  The  point  of  hav- 
ing a  uniform  marking,  to  my  mind,  is  very  essential  for 
the  reason  that  if  we  return  wheels  from  other  roads  in 
order  to  get  uniform  wheels  on  the  same  axle,  we  ought 
to  know  the  other  fellow's  method  of  determining  the  car- 
bon content.  For  that  reason  it  strikes  me  there  should 
be  some  uni  form  method. 

Mr.  Fuller :  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  recom- 
mendation is  impractical.  We  are  depending  entirely  on 
the  manufacturers  to  know  the  carbon  content  of  these 
wheels.  Everybody  understands  that  the  committee  could 
not  mount  a  pair  of  wheels,  both  having  the  same  carbon 
content,  without  due  respect  to  the  tape  sizes.  The  wheels 
would  have  to  be  marked  by  the  manufacturer,  or  you 
would  get  my  wheels  and  not  know  whether  they  con- 
tained .05  per  cent  or  what  the  amount  of  carbon  was. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  live  up  to  it,  even  if  the 
wheels  are  marked. 

Mr.  Tatum :  The  limit  groove,  shown  in  Exhibit  A,  is 
Y  in.  from  the  bottom  and  the  condemning  limit  shows 
Yx  in.  above  that  limit  groove.  Suppose  the  metal  was 
%e  in.  thick  at  that  point  and  the  car  was  offered  for 
interchange  ;   should  it  be  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Henry  :    Yes,  sir. 

C.  T.  Ripley  (Santa  Fe)  :  It  has  been  found  practic- 
able to  make  wheels  in  accordance  with  the  carbon  content, 
varying  not  more  than  .05  per  cent,  and  merely  marking 
that  group  by  letters.  The  results  which  can  be  secured 
are  somewhat  questionable,  but  we  feel  there  is  a  chance 
of  better  wear.  Inasmuch  as  we  can  take  that  chance  with 
practically  no  extra  expenditure  either  in  first  cost  of  the 
wheel  or  work  in  the  repair  shop,  it  is  worth  going  after. 
As  regards  marking  old  wheels,  the  difficulty  is  that  many 
of  the  roads  (and  they  have  a  good  argument  for  so 
doing)  dismount  wheels  where  but  one  wheel  is  worn. 
There  fore,  the  committee  did  not  care  to  make  any  rule 
regarding  worn  wheels.  When  it  comes  to  the  scrapping 
limit  of  rolled  steel  wheels,  I  think  this  is  a  bigger  sub- 
ject than  appears  on  the  surface.  For  years  we  have  been 
throwing  away  rolled  steel  wheels  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands with  an  inch  of  metal  in  the  tread.  The  wisdom 
of  this  is  somewhat  questionable.  We  started  with  tires 
and  had  such  a  limit.  The  rolled  steel  wheel  gradually  de- 
veloped and  we  followed  the  same  practice  for  two  rea- 
reasons :  First,  we  knew  very  little  about  what  we  could 
get  out  of  the  rolled  steel  wheel,  and  second,  some  of  the 


roads  felt  their  coupler  heights  would  be  involved.  Some 
roads  have  cars  and  locomotive  tenders  which  could  use 
wheels  worn  down  T.J  in.  further.  If  it  is  safe  to  use  a 
i  illi  -1  steel  wheel  with  T  j  in.  more  wear  in  service,  it  would 
mean  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
our  railroads.  In  order  to  find  that  out,  some  experiments 
to  be  made.  First,  we  can  go  into  the  laboratory 
and  make  drop  tests  with  testing  machines  to  determine 
the  strength  of  the  flanges.  Second,  we  can  observe  our 
failures  on  the  line.  Indications  from  both  these  tests 
show  that  we  have  not  gone  as  slow  on  rolled  steel  wheels 
as  we  should.  The  limit  of  wear  on  rolled  steel  wheels 
i  s  governed  by  the  distance  from  the  throat  to  the  under- 
side of  the  rim  on  the  back.  We  run  into  a  sharp  corner 
at  this  point  which  would  tend  to  make  breakage  improb- 
able. With  a  full  radius  at  this  point,  we  have  a  1^-in. 
limit.  This  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  rolled  steel  wheel. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  wishes  to  take  any  chances  of  acci- 
dent but  on  the  other  hand  we  do  not  wish  to  throw  away 
material  which  is  really  serviceable.  In  order  to  try  this 
out  in  service,  it  was  thought  switch  engine  service  might 
give  us  some  figures  before  a  further  step  was  made  or 
before  recommending  its  general  use.  We  hope  some  fig- 
ures will  be  obtained  in  that  way  which  will  aid  us  in  this 
study.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  failure  of  a  flange 
on  a  rolled  steel  wheel  is  not  due  to  the  tread  being  thin 
or  this  dimension  being  down  to  \y&  in.  but  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  wheel. 

James  Hall  (So.  Pac.)  :  The  present  method  of  gaging 
the  service  metal  on  rolled  steel  wheels  is,  in  my  opinion, 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Our  book  of  rules  instructs  us  to  measure  the  service 
metal  from  the  base  of  the  measuring  line,  this  line  to  be 
not  less  than  Y\  in.  above  the  critical  line,  but  it  makes  no 
provision  for  the  measuring  line  being  more  than  Y\  in. 
above,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  we  are  sustaining  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars 
yearly,  in  wheel  service  by  this  practice. 

Our  standard  drawings  show  the  measuring  line  as  Y\ 
in.  above  the  critical  line,  and  the  condemning  limit  or  line 
of  wear,  J4  in-  above  that,  leaving  a  thickness  of  one  inch 
of  metal  above  the  critical  line,  which  no  doubt,  is  ample 
for  safety. 

Our  specifications  for  new  wheels  require  a  measuring 
line  not  less  than  Y\  in-  above  the  critical  line  and  not  less 
than  \-Y\  in.  of  metal  above  the  base  of  measuring  line, 
thereby  assuring  us  at  least  \-l/2  in.  of  service  metal  or 
2-y2  in.  total  thickness  of  rim. 

The  manufacturers  evidently  do  not  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  these  dimensions,  in  many  cases  furnishing  a 
wheel  which  exceeds  2-l/2  in.  in  thickness  and  instead  of 
placing  the  measuring  iine  Y\  in.  above  the  critical  line, 
they  place  it  1-J4  in.  below  the  base  line  at  the  top  of  the 
tread.  This  practice  can  not  be  objected  to  as  it  fulfills  all 
requirements,  but,  when  gaging  worn  wheels  as  to  their 
scrap  limit,  or  actual  thickness  of  service  metal,  the  extra 
metal  below  the  measuring  line  should  not  be  overlooked. 

We  often  find  wheels  with  the  measuring  line  Ji  in.  or 
1  in.  above  the  critical  line  and  if  we  were  to  condemn 
such  wheels  by  taking  the  measuring  line  as  a  basis,  as  we 
are  instructed  to  do  in  the  book  of  rules,  we  would  then  be 
throwing  away  from  %  to  J4  in.  of  valuable  service  metal. 

As  the  actual  thickness  of  metal  in  the  rim  of  the  wdieel 
determines  its  value  and  as  one  inch  has  been  decided  as 
the  limit  of  wear,  why  not  keep  them  in  service  until  they 
have  reached  that  limit,  disregard  the  measuring  line,  and 
measure  the  actual  thickness  above  the  critical  line?  The 
measuring  line  is  evidently  placed  there  to  aid  wheel  in- 
spectors in  determining  the  amount  of  metal  in  the  rim 
but  I  can  see  no  particular  use  for  it.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
measure  the  actual  thickness  if  a  proper  gage  is  used,  and, 
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with  that  end  in  view.  I  wish  to  submit  for  your  consider- 
ation a  service  metal  page  which  we  have  been  using  for 
some  time  and  which  I  feel,  meets  all  requirements.     The 

-  simple  in  construction,  easy  to  apply,  and  g 
direct  reading  of  the  actual  amount  of  service  metal  above 
the  condemning  limit. 

There  is  another  point  to  he  considered  when  gaging 
worn  wheels.  There  is  a  condemning  limit  of  1-  in,  of 
metal  through  the  throat  of  the  flange  taken  at  the  back 
or  inner  face  of  the  wheel.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
critical  line  at  the  front,  or  outside  face  of  the  wheel,  and 
that  at  the  hack  or  inside  face  do  not  in  all  cases  coincide, 
and  while  a  wheel  might  have  the  required  amount  of 
metal  at  the  outside,  it  may  have  reached  the  limit  of  wear 
of  l-'s  in.  at  the  hack  or  inside,  which  might  be  over- 
looked. 

The  gage  submitted  provides  for  that,  the  tail  of  the 
uds  along  the  hack  of  the  wheel  being 
graduated  and  a  scrap  limit  mark  provided.  These  grad- 
uations are  not  in-  ive  the  exact  amount  of  metal 
through  the  throat  of  the  flange,  but  merely  to  act  as  a 
precaution  against  going  below  the  1-  i  limit. 
Tlie  gage  :  rided  with  an  attachment  fi 
termining  the  amount  of  metal  necessary  to  remove 
the  tread  in  order  ontour,  the  graduations  indi- 
cating in  sixteenths  of  an  inch  tin-  depth  of  cut  to  be  taken. 

I  would  recommend  abolishing  the  measuring  line  as 
now  applied,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  misleading  and 
practical  use.  and  would  recommen  adoption  of 

the  gage  sul  one  similai 

the  one  shown  on  plate  C.  1.  Standards  and  Recomnr 
Practii 

(  >.   C.  Cromwell    |  P..  &   O.)  :   Several  members  of  the 
wheel  committee  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  worn  wheels,  when  removed  for  r 
ing.     Many  times  you  have  one  pair  of  vvheels  worn  to  a 
thin   flange,   and    the   other  a    relatively   thick    flat 
nearly  new.     When  that  condition  preva 
half  the  mi! 

;   niformity  of  carbon  o 
-  more  nearly  of  the  same  hai  d 
and  you  get  more  even  wear  of  the  flange.      The  flanges 
of  th«  wheel  before  we  remove  it.  we  « 

ron   wheel   flanges,  and   in    i1  n    wheel,   we 

r  mounting  wheels  of  extreme  bar 
which  we  do  not  now  have  in  the  wheels,  that 

i  this  gives  you  more  nearly 
flanges  of  the  wheel  than  j 
with  ;' 

wheel  befo  tve  it.  we  will  ef- 

ir,  in   line   with   1 1  i  *  -  limit   oi 

which  we 

•iie  rim  was 

i 

•o  the 


wheel  man  as  to  what  the  symbol  means.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  number  represents  heat  analysis  and 
not  an  individual  analysis  of  any  kind,  so  there  will  be 
no  variation  in  the  wheels. 

Mr.  Pilcher:  I  believe  the  mating  of  wheels  by  carbon 
content  is  a  very  desirable  thing  and  if  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  classification  under  group  letter-  i  four 
or  five  in  the  range  of  carbon  content  I  it  would  be  very 
desirable.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  wearing  the 
wheels  thinner  than  at  present,  the  ruling  we  now  have  is 
a  law  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  ^(>  below  the  limit  of 
wear.  ,\>  I  understand  the  proposition,  the  ruling  was 
set  upon  the  basis  of  recommended  practice  by  the  Mas- 
Association,  based  upon  their  exper- 
ience. They  were  playing  very  safe.  In  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  we  were  conducting  a  series  of  experiments 
in   regard   to   running   wheels   thinner   so  that   we  could 

te  the  wheels  with  as  much  economy 
We  had  run  the  wheel-  in.  thinner  than  they  had 

et,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  be  safe  if  we  could  get 
a  ruling  at  least  locally  in  switching  service,  until  we  de- 
th'e  experiments  further.     \-  pointed  out  very  clear- 
ly by  Mr.   Ripley,  the  analogy   for  the  thickness  of  the 
rims  on  rolled  steel  w'i  le  by  comparison  with 

el  tired  wheels.  But  there  is  a  very  large  fillet 
between  the  rim  and  the  plate  on  the  rolled  steel  wheels, 
which  .adds  materially  to  the  strength,  the  whole  struc- 
ture being  tied  together  as  one. 

I  do  not  know  how   we  could  get  this  thought  imp- 
in   -tub  a  way  that  we  could  get  action   from  the  Inte- 
state   I  Commission,    permitting    tl 
inent-  that  we  have  in  mind.     We  certainly  hope  their  rid- 
ings may  not  be  changed  in  the  future,  regarding  experi- 
ments.    There    have    been    some    laboratory 
ducted  particularly  under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Hennes- 
sey.    The  test  is  so  much  in  faver  of  the  cast  steel  and 
compared  with  the  cast  iron  wheel, 
that    we   could    easily   draw   the   analogy   that    these   two 
be  run  safely  with  a  very  thin  rim. 

i  A  motion  to  accept  the  report  7i.-as  put  to  a  vote  and 
carrii 

(The   meeting   then    adjourned.) 
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Sir    Arthur   ConM    Doyle   with   wife   and   family  after  looking 
over  the  Exhibits — a  Friend  at  the  left 
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R.  S.  M.  A.  Meeting  and 

District  Elections  Today 

Tni  district  meetings  fur  the  election  of  members  of 
the  executive  committee  will  be  held  in  the  executive 
committee  room,  next  to  Secretary  Conway's  office, 
from  10:00  to  11:30  o'clock  this  morning.  Two  new 
members  must  be  elected  eed  Charles  W.  Beaver 

and  11.  <  '•■  Thompson  in  the  second  district,  whose  terms 
of  office  expire.  *  me  member  must  he  elected  in  the 
fourth  district  to  succeed  George  A.  Cooper,  whose  term 
expires,  and  one  must  be  elected  for  the  same  district  to 
succeed  Edward  M.  Savercool,  who  has  moved  out  of  the 
district. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  will  be  held  in  the  Greek  Temple 
of  the  pier  at  noun  today. 


Sunday  Sacred  Concert 

A  sacked   concert   will   be   given  on   Sunday  at  the 
Marlborough-Blenheim  at  3.30  p.  m.  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  committee  made  up  of  Aden  R.  Mil- 
ler, chairman.  W.  J.  Carrigan.  Oscar  C.  Hayward  and  W. 
R.  Walsh.     The  following  program  has  been  arranged: 

1.  Indian   Love   Lyrics Woodford-Finden 

Orchestra 

2.  "Soldiers  Chorus" — Faust Gounod 

Criterion  Male  Quartette 

3.  "The  Pipes  of  Gordon's  Men" Hammond 

Mr.  Simonds 

4.  "Billa  Nelle" Dell  Acqua 

Mrs.  Emily  Stokes  Hagar 

5.  "Swing    Along" Cook 

Criterion  Male  Quartette 

6.  Cello   Solo 

a — Elegie Massenet 

b — Le  Cygne Saint-Saens 

Mr.  Lucian  Schrait 

7.  a — "The     Star" Rogers 

b — "Song  of  the  Open" Laf orge 

Mrs.  Emily  Stokes  Hagar 

8.  a — "Blue  are  Her  Eyes" Watts 

b — "Until" Sanderson 

Mr.  Carmint 

9.  "Italian   Street   Song" — "Naughty    Marietta" Herbert 

Mrs.   Hagar  and  Quartette 

10.     a — Prelude    du    Deluge Saint-Saens 

b — Hymn  to  the  Sun Rimsky-Korsakof f 

Orchestra 


Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

Alexander,    I.   R.,   Retd.    Gen'l.    Rd.   Fore.    Eng.,   Term. 

Anderson,   F.    \\\,   Gen.   For.,   Penna. 

Aycrs,  A.   R.,  S.  M.   P.,  Nickel   Plate,  Marlborough. 

Haldinger,  F.  A.,  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.,  Clarendon. 

Barton,  T.  F.,   M.  M.,  D.,   L.  &  W.,  Traymore. 

Beacon,  T.    11..    V.    P.    &   G.   M.,    C.    &    R.    1.    P.,   Ritz   Carlton. 

Bennett,  W.  H.,  Insp.  Ch.  of  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Martinique. 

Kinsman.   P.    R.,  G.   F.,   Penn.,   Martinique. 

Bowden,   1.   F.,  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.,  Clarendon. 

Burnham,  W.  D.,  G.  F„  B.  &  O.,  Castro. 

Burns,    John,    W.    Mgr.,    C.    P.    R.,   Ambassador. 

Butt,   F.   W.,   Asst.    Eng.,   N.   Y.  C,   Runnvtnede. 

Cahill,  M.  H..  V.  P.,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Marlborough. 

Chapman,  E.  E.,   Engr.  Tests,  Santa  Fe.  Chalfonte. 

<  ole,  W.  C,  F.  Steel  Slip..  Penn..  Carnix. 

Conniff,  P.,  Asst.   S.   M.  P.  &  Mich.,   F.  E.  C,  Elwood. 

Coulter.  A.  S.,  Comxn.  Agt..  Penn.,  Princess. 

Courson.  J.  F.,  Gen.    For.,  Penn..  Seaside. 

Dambach,  C.    O.,   Gen'l    Mgr.,    Unity    Ry.    Co.,   Alamac. 

Davis,  A.   C,   S.  M.   P.,   Penn.,  St.   Charles. 

Demarcst.   G.   L..   Chf.    Clerk,   C.    D.,    C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,   Sterling. 

Denney,  C.   E..  Nickel  Plate,  Ritz  Carlton. 

Dickerson,  T.  B.,  Sunt.  Loco.  Shop,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Sterling. 

Ditmorc.  Archie  G..  Div.  Car.  For.,  D.  &  H.,  Monticello. 

Itivcn.   T.   B.,    M.    M.,   Penn. 

Ennis,  J.  B.,  V.  P.,  Amer.  Loco.  Co.,  Traymore. 


McClure,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 
Farrington,  T.   B.    M.    M..    Penn.,  Traymore. 
Ferguson,  Geo.  G.,  Insp.,  Penn. 

Feuse,   Frank,  Gen.  For.  Car.  Dept.,  L.  V.,  St.  Charles. 
Fletcher.  J..  G.  F.  C.  I).,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Strand. 
Force,  H.  J.,  Engr.  of  Tests.   I).  L.  &  W..  Traymore. 
Fredricks.  J.  T.,   Gen'l.   Mgr.,   M.  P.,   Princess: 

I..    II.,   Gen.   Insp.,   Baldwin  Loco.  Works,  Brighton. 
God.lard,  E.   E.,  Gen'l     I        i  Dennis. 

Grim.  I  harles  B  .    F.   I      S..  Atlantic  City  Rvs. 
Huns.  A.  A..   M.  S..  N.   V.  N.   H.  &  1L.  Haddon  Hall. 
Hassett,  John  C,    M.    E.,  N.   V.,   N.   H.  &  H.,  Traymore. 
Held,  W    I!..   Supt.   Const. 

Hedley,  Frank,  Pres.,  Interborough  Rapid  Transit,  Shelburne. 
Henry,  II.  I!..  Asst.   Dir.  oi  Pur.,  S.  P.,  Traymore. 
Hertz,  D.  F.,  Dis.  M.  P.  Insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Adelford. 
.  A.  II.,  M.  M..  B.  &  II..  Adelford. 

C.   H..   Man.   Dent.   Shop  Labor,  N.   Y.   C.   Marlborough. 
Hogan,  P.  J..  Gen.  Car  For.,  X.  Y..  X.  H.  &  H„  Pennhurst. 

II it,  M.  B.,  M.  M.,  C.  i;  I.,  Ambassador. 

Hooper.  X.  H.,  P.  A.,  C.iniliri'a  &  Ind.,  Ambassador. 

Hopkins,  J.  W„    M.    M  .    E.   ,V   A.    Div.,   Travmore. 

Huber,  H.  G.,  Asst.  Engr.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Jones,  L.  B„  M.  M.,   Penn.,   I  tennis. 

Kapp,  J.  B.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Keegan,  J.   F..  G.  C.   Insp..  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Kelly,  R.  J.,  F.  M.  P.,  L.  I.,  Shelburne. 

Keppelman,  H.  L.,  Gen.  Car  Insp.,  P.  &  R.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Kiessling,  E.  W.,  F.  C.  Insp..  Penn.,  Netherland. 

Lacy,  H.  S.,  P.  A.,  Jackson.  Terml.,  Princess. 

Larsen,  Chas.  A..  G.  C.  F.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. 

Lee,  F.  H.,  Supr.  Frt.  Car  Main..  Alamac. 

McCahev,  R.  E,  M.  M.,  R.  F.  &  P.,  Dennis. 

McGill,  A.  M.,  Asst.  S.  M.  P.,  L.  V.,  Princess. 

McGraw,  John  C,  Travel  Engr.,  P.  &  R.,  W.  Phila. 

Mcintosh.  James.  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Manchester,  H.  C,  S.  M.  P.  &  R.  S.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Traymore. 

Marks.  Geo.,  Asst.  to  G.  M.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Shelburne. 

Mills,  J.  S.,  For.,  L.  I.,  Elberon. 

Moore,  A.  F.,  Gen.  For..  Penna.,  Schlitz. 

Murphy.  T.  J.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Noble,  H.  S.,  Asst.  M.   M.,  Penn.,   Chalfonte. 

O'Neal,  James,  Gen.  Car  For.,  G.  M.  &  N.,  Princess. 

Poole.   E.   P.,   Supvr.   of   Shops,   B.  &  O.,   Chalfonte. 

Porcher,  Samuel,  G.  P.  A.,  Penn. 

Prater,  E.  P.,  M.   M.,   M.   P.,  Princess. 

Quinn,    Maurice   A„    Gen'l.    Fore.,   D.    L.    &   W.,    Bothwell. 

Reed,  John,  Supt.  of  Shops,  N.  Y„  N.   H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Richards,  E.  C,  Asst.  T.  S.  A.  S.,  M.  C,  Ambassador. 

Robb,  E.  H„  Asst.  S.  M.  P.,  L.  I.,  Dennis. 

Rossiter,  C.  A.,  Gen.  For.  Car.   Dept.,  Wash.  Term.,  Elwood. 
Rueger,   H.  A.,  For.,  L.  I.,  Elberon. 

Russum,  T  N.,  S.  P.  C.   D.,   B.  &  O.,   Dennis. 

Sage,   R.  V.,  Car   Eng.,   Cambria   Steel   Co.,   Marlborough. 

Sakers,  Ross  C,  Sec.  to  Purch.  Agt.,  Penn.,  Princess. 

Sears,  E..  Dist.  &  Elec.  M.  M„  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chalfonte. 

Sellman,  F.   E.,  Asst.   M.  M.,  Penn. 

Shafer,  S.  W.,  C.  C.  to  Pur.  Agt.,   C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J. 

Shelton,  E.  M.,  Supt.   Loco.  Supp.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Strand. 

Shull,  G.  F.,  M.   M.,   Clinchfield.   Ohio,   Princess. 

Sloan,   T.    R.,   Chief  Elect..   Penn. 

Smith,    Abram    E.,    V.    P.,    Union   Tank    Car    Co.,   Traymore. 

Smith,   H.   J.,   Gen.   Car   Insp.,   D.    L.   &  W.,   Sterling. 

Smith,  John  L.,  G.  F.,  P.  &  L.  E„  125  S.  Illinois. 

Snyder,    F.   M.,   G.   F.,    Penn.,   Fredonia. 

Speck,  N.  J.,  G.   F..  Penn. 

Stanton,   E.,   C.    T.   Car   Insp.,   N.   &  P.,   Oshorn. 

Stedman,  W.   M..   Chf.   Chem.,  B.  &  O.,  Arlington. 

Stevens,  J.  R.,  Chf.  Eng..  M.  P..  Princess. 

Stevens,    F.    L,    M.    M.,    N.    Y.    &    O 

Stofflet,  Howard  A.,  Elec.  Eng.  M.  P.  D.,  P.  &  R.,  New  England. 

Stohlberger,   Phillip,   M.   M.,   M.  P.  &  R.   E.  Dept.,  Atlantic  City. 

Straub,   C.   F.,   Supvr.   Car  Repair  Bill   Bur.,   P.  &   R.,   Orville. 

Stubbs,  G.  W.,  M.  M„  K.  &  E.,  Arlington. 

Sweeley,   F.   H.,  G.  F.  Loco.   Shops,   L.   I.,  Dennis. 

Telford,  A.,  Asst.   Gen.  P.  A.,  Southern,   Haddon  Hall. 

Tutt,   T.   I.,    Pres.,    Penna.   Tank   Car,   Traymore. 

Vaiigundy,   C.   P.,  Water  Eng..   B.   &  O.,   Arlington. 

Waller,   E.    P,„  Ch.    E.    F...  Canadian    Xational. 

Walsh,   F.   O..   S.   M     P.,   A.    .V   W.    P..    Strand. 

Walther,    E.   W„  Asst.  to  P.  A.,   B.  &  O.,   Strand. 

Weight,    G.    C,    G.    Car    Insp.,    Penn.,    Worthington. 

Wheeler,    Richard   II.,  Genl.    Mgr.,  Olean,   Brad.  &   Sala.,  Arlington. 

Whitelv.   Geo..   Asst.    S.    M.    P..    C.    P.,   Ambassador. 

Whitman.    E.    B.,    M.    M.,    Penn. 

Whitsitt,   W.   B.,   Chf.    Draft..    B.   &  O.,   Shelburne. 

Wieseckel  G.  F.,   S.    M.  of  F.,   Retired,  Dennis. 

Willson.    L.    M..    M.    M.,    Penn. 

Wintersteen,   John.   M.    M.,   Cornwall,   Travmore. 

Wyman,   R.  L.,  M.  M.,  L.  &  N.   E..  Pennhurst. 

Yergy    J.    P.,    G.    F.,    Penn.,    817    Pacific. 


Special  Guests 


Apgar,    Albert    R.,    Electrician,    Penn. 

Ardis,   L.   T.,    For.,   Penn. 

Baha,  Kumeo,  Gov't.  Insp.  Elect.  Loco.,  Imperial  Gov't  Railroads,  Japan, 

Princess. 
Bachman.  E.  L.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 
Bailey,   R.   W..    Car    Shop  Insp. 
Bainbridge,   Howard  N.,  For.,  L.  I. 
Baker,   G.   H.,    Spl.    Agt.,   Amer.    Ry.    Co.,    Atl.    City. 
Bartmillington,    Wilbur.    Cornwall,    Traymore. 
Barton.  E.  O.,  For..  Penn. 

Bateman.  Frank.  Dir.,  Atlantic  City  Railroad. 
Becker,  E.  E„  Erect.  For.,  L.  I..  "Clarendon. 

Bracken,  J.  L.,  Asst.  Elec.,  Engr.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Chalfonte. 
Brackett,   C.   A.,  Genl.    For.,   Penn..   Princeton. 
Buell,  C.  J.,  G.  S.,  Duluth,  Mis.  &  Nor. 
Burleigh,  G.    S.,  Asst.   Supt.    Shops,  C.   &  N.   W.,  Strand. 
Burns,  Thomas.  Asst.,  For.,  M.  P.  &  R.  R.  Dept.,  P.  &  R. 
Canning.  John  R..  Welding  For.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Traymore. 
Clarkson,  A.   L,   Asst.   Eng.,   N.   Y.   C. 
Cornwell,   H   R.,   For.,  Wash.  Term.,  Warwick. 
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Conventionalities 


:■;!-    I. 


J.  E.  Simons  of  the  Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company  is 
attending  his  twenty-eighth  convention. 

Cromwell  is  accompanying  her  father, 
O.  C.  Itimore  &  Ohio,  to  the  convention  this 

year.     Mr.  Cromwell  is  especially  interested  in  gasoline 
motor  cars  just  now. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Landreth  are  accompanid 
the  convention  this  year  by  Mrs.  A.,   I  lso  of 

i  ustice    is    a    sister    of    United    - 
ipper  of  Kansas. 
rge  X.  DeGuire,  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
rtment  of  equipment  of  the  United  States  Kailroad 
Administration,  drove  over  from  Washington  in  his  car 
with  Mrs.  DeGuire,  arriving  here  Wednesday  afternoon. 

F.  M.  Whyte,  formerly  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  New  York  Central,  is  back  at  the  convention  again 
this  year,  having  retun  □  Australia  where 

he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Gage  Mission  of 
the  Australian  Railwa; 

Those  who  know  Le  Grand  Parish  and  his  organiza- 
tion,  know    Miss    Uawton.     She    is   heir   -for    her    firsl 
convention.     Not  as  a  buffer  for  her  worthy  chief,  but 
as  a  "holder-on"  to  keep  them  happy  while  waitii 
hear  all  about  the  new  double  arch. 

Almost  continously  for  the  past  40  odd  years  H.  M. 
Perrv  has  attended  the  mechanical  conventions.  He 
joined  the  M.  ( '.  B.  Association  at  the  firsl  meeting  in 
Chicago  and  is  probably  the  only  surviving  member  who 
attended  that  meeting.  'Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Perry  took 
out  his  first  side  bearing  pat(  I 

W.  P.  Borland,  chief  of  the  Bureau  - 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  look-  as  if  he  had  been 
having  a  strenuous  time  of  it  lately.     No  doubt  he  has, 
since  it  has  been  necessary  for  him  to  follow  critically  all 
proceeding  <  tion  with  the  automatic  train 

control  and  the  power  brake  hearing 

A.  L.  Humphrey,  without  whom  a  convention  would 
hardly  seem  complete,  is  able  to  make  but  a  flying  week- 
end visit  this  year.  He  arrives  this  morning  but  will  be 
able  to  spend  only  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  his  many  old 
friends.  Mr.  Humphrey  sails  with  his  wife  and  sor 
on  June  24  for  a  few  months'  tour  of  Europe, 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announ  e  the  election  to  the 

rs  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company  of 

Baker,     Mr.  Baker  is  attending  the  convention 

ustom  for  m.my  years      His 

tion    with   the   Murphy    interests   has   been    one   ol 

i  Hiring  the  past  tl  he  ha-  been 

■ 
;  (odds  got  in  a  day  late  this  year.     He  m 

V  .   and    had    to   make   a 
numb  ponsible  tor 

■-liter   Dorothy  was  married 
igh-noon  on  Wedi 

■  i  West 

[.    V  ■    I     of    111,11111- 

:i  con- 
■ 

ntions 


all  that  time.  He  finally  visited  Atlantic  City  this  year 
and  like  most  of  those  attending  for  the  first  time,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  exhibits. 

Le  Roy  Kramer  comes  to  the  conventions  this  year  as 
vice-president  of  the  Symington  Company.  Mr.  Kramer 
left  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Pullman  Company  during 
the  war  to  become  federal  manager  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  Railroad.  On  the  termination  of  govern- 
ment control  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Willys- 
ompany  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  is  happy  to  be 
among  his  old  associates  in  the  railroad  and  railroad 
supply  businesses. 

Pithiness  is  improving.  Clyde  P.  Ross,  contracting  man- 
ager of  the  Robei  lompany,  is  here  and  is 
wearing  a  smile.  He  reports  that  his  company  has  recently 
secured  contracts  for  four  of  the  largest  fireproof  coaling 
and  sanding  plants  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  The 
came  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Michigan  Cen- 
tral. Chicago  &  North  Western  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ross  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ross. 

:i"  Brady  is  looking  fine,  although  he  passed 
through  a  most  severe  illness  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter.  Dan  was  given  a  testimonial  dinner  by  a  large 
group  of  his  friends  at  the  I  ommodore  Hotel.  New  York, 
May  IS.  1922,  1  he  toastmaster  was  II.  II.  Vreeland  and 
rgan  J.  O'Brien,  Hon.  Luke 
Stapleton,  John  A.  Dwege  of  the  New  Haven. 
Charles  DeLans  Hine,  President  Besler  of  the  Central 
nf  New  Jersey,  and  President  Ilustis  of  the  Boston  &• 
Maine.  President  Hedley  of  tin-  tnterboro,  presented  Mr. 
Brady  with  a  bronze  statuette. 

A  delegation  of  well  chosen  convention  attendants  is 
here  from  a  Xew  England  road — the  Boston  &  Maine. 
There  are  12  in  all:  L.  G.  Coleman,  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  equipment;  C.  H. 
Wiggin,  superintendent  of  motive  power:  C.  B.  Smith, 
nical  engineer;  P..  T.  Millar,  general  car  inspector; 
J.  Craig  and  R.  W.  Band,  general  shop  inspectors:  Tom 
Jennings,  D.  E.  Davis  and  F.  II.  Eddy,  shop  superinten- 
dents; C.  S.  Hall,  master  mechanic;  H.  A.  Bliss,  general 
air  brake  inspector;  J.  E.  Gardiner,  air  brake  instructor. 
and  P.  J.  Callahan,  supervisor  of  car  and  locomotive 
electric  lighting. 

P.  K,  Sillcox,  general  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated this  vcar  as  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  Mechanical  Section,  v  ill  not  he  able  to  come  to  the 

ntion  because  of  a  number  of  important  matt. 
quiring  attention  at  Chicago.     The  St.  Paul  has  recently 
ordered  both  locomotives  and  cars.     The  road  has 
taken    over    the    Chicago.    Terre    Haute    &    Southeastern, 
which  serves  the   Illinois  coal   fields,  and   Mr.   SiP 
giving  special  attention  to  getting  the  equipment  on  this 
ro.nl  in  condition   for  handling  the  heavy  business  that  is 
anticipated  when  the  coal  strike  is  settled. 

Vmong  those  attending  the  convention  this  year  are 
three  men  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  one  of 
the  latest  developments  in  aerial  transportation,  th( 
duction  of  helium  for  lighter  than  air  craft.  M.  II  Rob 
I  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  ia  chair- 
man of  the  Helium  Board  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
Governmei  ted  with  him  are  Harvey  N. 

of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  I" 
at  I  larvard  I  Inn  i  "in-  of  the  authors 

of  the  Mark-  and  Davis  Steam    Table-,  and   Plot. '--or  \Y 

DeBaufre  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  a  specialist  in 
heat  ■  rved  during  the  war  as  a  member 

of  il  tmenl  of  the  navy  at  Annapolis. 
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One  of  the  veteran  visitors  at  the  conventions  who  will 
be  missed  by  many  persons  this  year  is  Frank  S.  Dins- 
more,  who  died  last  February.  Mr.  Dinsmore  became 
connected  with  the  Railway  .  Ige  in  1897,  and  attended  his 
first  convention  that  year  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  He  at- 
tended the  mechanical  conventions  every  year  that  they 
were  held  from  then  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
workers  on  the  Daily  A  Ige  almost  from  its  incep- 

tion, and  helped  get  it  out  in  years  when  it  was  much 
smaller  but  when  the  difficulties  of  editing  and  publishing 
were  even  greater  than  now.  No  man  ever  lived  who 
more  universally  commanded  the  affection  and  respect  of 
those  who  knew  him  than  Mr.  Dinsmore,  and  his  passing 
is  a  great  loss  to  his  many  friends. 

N.  W.  Storcr  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  attending  the  convention.  Mr. 
Storer  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  railway  electrifica- 
tion engineers  in  this  country,  having  been  for  more  than 
30  years  in  the  railway  engineering  department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  and  in  intimate  touch  with  rail- 
way problems  since  1891.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  early  elec- 
trification development  and  an  authority  on  high-voltage 
direct-current  electrification.  Mr.  Storer  was  associated 
in  the  designing  of  the  most  powerful  freight  locomo- 
tive in  the  world,  an  experimental  4,000-hp.  electric  loco- 
motive, operating  in  freight  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  around  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  Paoli  suburban  electrification  opera- 
tion out  of  Broad  street  terminal. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  a  representative  party  attend- 
ing the  conventions — men  from  all  departments,  well  se- 
lected to  absorb  all  phases  of  the  business  discussed  during 
the  convention.  Eight  representatives  of  that  road  have 
come  from  the  great  northwest  and  are  registered  as  fol- 
lows :  J.  P.  Anderson,  shop  superintendent,  Brainerd, 
Minn. ;  W.  J.  Bohan,  assistant  general  mechanical  superin- 
tendent, St.  Paul ;  C.  E.  Emerson,  master  mechanic,  Dil- 
worth,  Minn  ;  George  F.  Endicott,  assistant  master  car 
builder,  St.  Paul ;  Charles  J.  Mitchell,  roundhouse  foreman, 
Missoula,  Mont. ;  J.  H.  Remick,  M.  C.  B.  billing  clerk,  St. 
Paul ;  Josepr  Zuber,  roundhouse  foreman,  Mandam,  N. 
D. ;  and  Silas  Zwight,  mechanical  superintendent,  lines 
east,  St.  Paul.  By  such  careful  choosing  of  convention 
attendants  it  is  possible  for  the  railways  to  derive  the  great- 
est benefits  from  the  convention. 

B.  B.  Milner,  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  later  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central,  who  resigned  two  years  ago  to  become  associated 
with  Fraser  &  Co.,  Japanese  importers  and  exporters,  and 
who  is  now  consulting  engineer  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment Railways,  writes  that  his  headquarters  are  at  the 
Government  Railways  office  at  Tokyo.  Milner  still  "hits 
the  trail",  for  he  writes  under  date  of  May  21  that  he  has 
covered,  since  March  1,  the  lines  north  of  Tokyo,  includ- 
ing some  1.200  miles  on  the  northern  island  of  Hokkadio, 
and  was  just  preparing  for  a  quick  trip  over  Korea  and 
Manchuria  which  would  lead  him  as  far  as  Harbin  on 
the  Chinese  Eastern.  We  miss  Milner  this  year,  but  a 
good  many  of  his  friends  are  "sporting"  the  very  hand- 
some Japanese  canes  which  were  sent  over  in  time  for 
1921  convention  which  failed  to  materialize.  Milner  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  his  friends  when  the  spirit  moves. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  who  represents  the  Dearborn  Chemical 
Company,  the  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  the  Pilloicl 
Company,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  and  a  few  other  con- 
cerns in  Mexico,  has  come  on  from  his  home  in  Mexico 
City  to  attend  the  conventions.     Mr.  Cooper  believes  that 


President  Obregon  of  Mexico  is  a  very  able  man  and  that 
if  his  government  receives  outside  recognition,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  he  will  be  able  to  maintain  peace 
and  restore  normal  conditions.  The  general  situation  in 
the  country,  he  says,  is  improving  daily.  Mr.  Cooper 
states  that  much  work  and  a  large  expenditure  are  still 
required  to  put  the  Mexican  Railways  in  good  shape. 
Much  is  being  done  to  repair  and  improve  the  track.  In 
the  months  January  to  April,  inclusive,  1,452,000  ties 
were  distributed  to  be  put  in  track,  although  probably 
not  all  were  actually  laid.  Little  new  rail  has  been  laid 
recently,  but  the  railways  have  arranged  to  get  rail  from 
the  Monterey  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Cooper  is  optimistic 
regarding  the  future  course  of  events  in  Mexico,  provided 
President  Obregon  is  given  a  fair  chance  by  the  govern- 
ments of  other  countries. 

Do  you  know  Asheville  Johnston?  You  may  think  you 
don't,  but  you  probably  do,  or  at  least  have  heard  of  him. 
He  has  and  deserves  the  reputation  of  possessing  the 
most  remarkable  memory  on  the  Boardwalk.  Asheville 
is  the  hat  boy  at  the  entrance  to  the  American  dining 
room  of  th*  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel,  and,  without 
knowing  his  name,  you  probably  have  marvelled  at  the 
fact  that,  without  checking  them  at  all  he  almost  invari- 
ably returns  promptly  to  the  right  persons  the  many  hats 
and  canes  that  are  left  with  him.  Asheville  has  been  at 
the  Marlborough-Blenheim  since  1908.  "How  do  you 
do  it?"  he  was  asked  yesterday.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  al- 
ways did  have  a  good  memory,  and  I  have  cultivated  it. 
When  a  man  hands  me  a  hat,  I  take  a  good  look  at  him 
and  the  hat,  and  associate  them  in  my  mind.  Then,  when 
he  comes  back,  I  take  a  good  look  at  his  face,  and  that  re- 
calls the  appearance  of  what  he  gave  me  and  the  place 
where  I  put  it.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  do  this  for  many 
of  the  people  coming  to  the  conventions,  because  they 
have  been  coming  here  a  long  time,  and  their  faces  are 
familiar  to  me.  That's  all  there  is  to  it."  That  isn't  all 
there  is  to  it,  though,  as  everybody  who  has  seen  Ashe- 
ville in  action  will  testify.  Such  memories  as  his  are 
born,  not  made. 

C.  F.  Fritz,  manager  of  mines  and  South  American 
properties  of  the  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  is 
here  at  the  convention  after  an  absence  of  about  four 
years.  During  that  time  he  has  been  in  Peru  enlarging 
and  developing  the  company's  mines.  Mr.  Fritz  has  had 
a  most  interesting  experience.  The  mines  are  located  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  16,000  ft.  above  sea  level.  He  has  been  called 
upon  to  avail  himself  of  almost  every  mode  of  transporta- 
tion known  to  man.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary 
to  get  material  for  new  construction  at  the  mines  in  order 
to  increase  production.  Mr.  Fritz  found  it  necessary  to 
transport  this  material  on  men's  backs,  mules,  horses,  ox- 
carts, llamas,  rafts  and  later  by  motor  trucks.  He  has 
built  a  narrow-gage  line  about  seven  miles  long  with  a 
drop  in  elevation  of  1,200  ft.  from  the  mine  to  the  top 
of  a  bluff  some  500  ft.  above  a  lake  some  10  miles  long, 
and  has  established  a  system  of  barges  for  transporting 
the  ore  across  the  lakes,  the  barges  being  handled  by 
motor  boats.  This  lake  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  regu- 
larly navigated  body  of  water  in  the  world,  being  at  an 
elevation  of  some  14,000  ft.  From  the  foot  of  the  lake  to 
the  head  of  regular  rail  transportation  the  ore  is  handled 
by  motor  truck.  Plans  have  been  laid  and  the  work 
begun  for  handling  this  material  on  another  narrow-gage 
line.  This  road  will  be  about  15  miles  long.  This  is  a 
fine  example  of  what  some  of  our  American  companies 
are  doing  to  bring  trade  to  this  country  and  to  give  the 
United  States  supremacy  in  the  use  of  alloy  steels. 


-,— ;' 


New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 


Improvements  in  Farlow 

Draft  Attachments 

The  FARLOW  ATTACHMENTS  for  connecting  spring  or 
friction  draft  gears  to  the  car  under  frame,  made  by 
the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  New  York,  have 
been  manufactured  and  sold  for  the  past  18  years,  the 
design  having  been  improved  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  increasingly  heavier  service.  The 
original  attachments  were  of  the  three-key  type  with  sep- 
arate side  links.  From  this  was  developed  the  present 
form,  having  two  draft  keys  and  a  horizontal  forged 

The  present  standard  attachments,  which  meet  all  the 
A.  R.  A.  requirements  for  strength  are  regularly  fur- 
nished with  a  standard  gear  pocket  length  of  24?s  in. 
from  the  rear  face  of  the  follower  block  to  the  end  o 
horizontal  draft  yoke,  thus  accommodating  any  standard 
friction  draft  gear  whose  parts  are  contained  within  the 
pocket  limit-.  The  standard  cheek  plates  provide  for  full 
A.  R.  A.  travel  of  2;4  in.  so  that  any  draft  gear  meeting 


Latest  Design  of  Farlow  Attachments 

R.    V  sp  may  lie  later  substituted,  if 

1.  for  that  first  used. 
Recent    improvements    in    the    Farlow    details    include 
'•.    R.  A.  standard  i>  in.  by  1!  i  in.  round  edge 
idequate  reinforcement  for  strength  and 
at  the  front  end  of  the  horizontal  draft  yoke, 
n  front  follower  block  and  a  design  of  back- 
providing  ample   resistance   to   all   possible 
and  distributing  the  latter  to  the  under  frame 
•  a  sufficient  -ill  area  t^  prevent  buckling 
tion  of  the  draft  sill-  or  the  loosening  of  rivets, 
ed  between  the  coupler  hutt 
I    to   withstand   the 
■'    ' 

l"   that 

malleable  it 

minimum  ultima! 

•  e  inch 
ii  ations 
■ 

and  a 


comparison  between  these  figures  and  those  now  regularly 
attained  by  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  malleable 
castings  demonstrates  the  marked  improvements  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  a  material  which  from  its 
structure  and  treatment  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  resist 
<hoek-  without  crystalization  and  which  when  over- 
pie  warning  by  its  slow  deformation  be- 
fore fracture. 


Improvements  in  Futrell 

Train  Line  Connector 

THE  At  rRAlN  i-iXE  connector  which  is  being 

shown  at  the  convention  by  the  Futrell  Coupler 
Company,  Streeter,  111.,  embodies  several  improve- 
that  have  been  made  since  a  description  was  given 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  4.  1921.  The  gathering 
arm-  have  been  changed  to  increase  their  gathering 
capacity  and  to  insure  their  coupling  on  the  sharpest  of 
yard  curves.  The  connector  body  has  been  cored  out  to 
give  an  air  opening  between  the  lower  portion  containing 
the  steam  heat  connection  and  the  air  ports.  This  keeps 
the  air  port  gasket  cool  and  prevents  vulcanization  even 


Connector  in  Position  for  Coupling. 

when  high  pressure  -team  is  used  in  the  steam  heating 
line.  The  -team  heat  gaskets  have  been  changed  to  tin- 
standard  type  in  common  use  where  ordinary  hose  coup- 

ire  used. 
Another  important  change  has  been  made  which  will 
be  of  considerable  advantage  during  a  transition 
when  car-  equipped  with  the  connector  may  be  called 
upon  to  couple  w ith  other  car-  not  so  equipped.  It  consists 
in  the  method  used  for  determining  the  position  in  which 
the  coupler  hangs.  With  tin-  connector,  the  ordinary 
ire  not  disturbed,  but  are  left  intact  for 

■     any    time,    although    where    the    connector    i<    in 
regular  use  it  i-  customary  to  remove  the  hose  ami  their 
couplers      In  the  latest  design  of  connector  the  bracket 
■  the  center  -ill.  which  act-  a-  the  sprifl 
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and  from  which  the  yoke  holding  the  connector  is  hung, 
is  provided  with  two  pin  holes.  With  the  pin  in  the 
forward  hole  the  connector  will  hang  free  in  the  position 
for  coupling.  By  taking  the  pin  out,  pushing  the  head 
back  and  slipping  the  pin  into  a  second  hole,  the  con- 


Connector  Swung  Back  for  Interchange. 

nector  is  held  9  in.  farther  back  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case.  In  this  position  there  is  ample  clearance  between 
the  connector  and  the  regular  hose,  and  consequently 
all  chances  of  their  being  chafed  and  damaged  are  re- 
moved. It  is  only  a  few  minutes'  work  to  again  shift 
the  pin  and  restore  the  connector  to  its  forward  position 
when  it  is  to  be  used. 


Sessions-Standard  Friction  Draft  Gears 

Two  new  models  of  friction  draft  gears,  known  as 
types  KD  and  Jumbo  No.  2  are  prominent  features 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Company, 
New  York. 

The  type  KD  is  designed  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  greater  draft  gear  strength  and  efficiency  so 
vital  to  a  car  or  locomotive  in  train  operation.  The  travel, 
closing  capacity,  dimensions  and  application  with  all  stand- 
ard attachments  are  the  same  as  for  the  improved  type 
K ;  the  weight,  however,  is  greater. 

The  friction  elements  and  springs  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  older  type,  except  that  the  spring  barrel  is  not 
interchangeable.  The  strength  of  this  gear,  (Figs.  1  and 
2)  when  solid  is  35  per  cent  greater  as  a  column  than  the 


standard  type  D  coupler.  The  great  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  spring  barrel,  30  per  cent  more  than  type  K,  is 
made  possible  without  encroaching  on  the  spring  space  by 
its  unique  shape.  The  corrugations  afford  excellent 
guides  for  the  springs  and  give  the  barrel  a  maximum 
strength  as  a  column.  The  design  of  the  spring  barrel  is 
such  as  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  upset  it  in  spots,  but 
a  still  greater  advantage  is  the  large  amount  of  support 
near  the  ends  of  the  friction  box  keeping  the  friction  sur- 
faces from  spreading  and  at  the  proper  angle.  The  cor- 
rugations are  so  arranged  that  the  friction  box  retaining 
lugs,  made  to  fit  them,  will  also  encircle  the  cylindrical 
barrel  used  on  the  type  K,  making  still  greater  inter- 
changeability  possible. 

The  Jumbo  No.  2  gear,  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4,  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  and  high-capacity  gear  suitable  for  70, 
100  and  120-ton  cars  when  fitted  with  standard  heavy 
springs ;  it  is  ideal  for  lighter  freight  and  all-passenger 
cars  when  equipped  with  lighter  springs.  It  has  a  travel 
of  2^4  in.,  all  of  which  is  friction  travel,  and  in  addition 
is  shipped  and  installed  under  54_m-  friction  compression 
that  prevents  any  accumulation  of  slack  for  a  long  period 
of  service,  thereby  maintaining  its  original  high  capacity. 
The  gear  is  built  and  assembled  undei  a  high  initial  spring 
compression  that  makes  it  very  effective  in  the  early  part 
of  the  stroke  and  at  the  same  time  eliminates  chafing  and 


Fig.  1— The  Type  K  D  Gear  Has  a  Stronger  Barrel  than  the 
Old  Type  K 

wear  of  the  friction  elements  for  minor  impacts  where 
the  resiliency  of  the  car  construction  is  ample  to  absorb 
such  impacts  without  damage  or  frictional  movement  of 
any  part  of  the  gear  or  car  relative  to  any  other  part. 
This  gear,  self-contained,  is  shipped  and  applied  as  a 


Travel 
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Fig.  2 — Sessions-Standard  Friction  Draft  Gear,  Type  KD 
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unit  to  cars  with  any  type  of  attachments  providing  a 
standard  draft  gear  pocket.  Xo  additional  followers  or 
yoke  fillers  are  required,  the  harrel  corners  being  rounded 
to  accommodate  the  bend  in  forged  yokes. 

The  gear  is  smooth  in  its  action  which  makes  it  suitable 
for  passenger  equipment  while  the  capacity  may  be 
lowered  at  will  by  the  use  of  lighter  springs,  the  over- 
solid  strength  remains  high,  higher  in  fact  than  any  gear 
under  the  draft  gear  test  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  and 
about  45  per  cent  stronger  than  the  type  D  coupler.  The 
drop  capacity  with  a  standard  springs  is  33  in.  total  fall 
under  the  9,000  lb.  drop,  also  exceeding  anything  in  the 


block,  all  friction  travel,  high  initial  spring  and  fi 
compression,  round  barrel  coiners. 


Fig.  3 — Jumbo  No.  2  Gear  for  Passenger  and  High  Capacity 
Freight  Cars 

U.  S.  R.  A.  test.  It  differs  from  the  Jumbo  gear  in  that 
test  in  the  following  respects:  travel  reduced  to  2-^i  in., 
made  self-contained,  improved  design  of  spring  barrel  with 
re-inforced  bottom,  spring  barrel  made  of  cast-steel  in- 
stead of  malleable  iron,  elimination  of  spring  plate  and 
key.    forged    steel    instead    of    cast-iron    center    friction 
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Gear  Closure     Inches 
Fig.  5  Typical  Drop  Test  Card  for  Jumbo  No.  2   Gear 

There  are  five  double-coil  springs  arranged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  available  spring  space  and  so  located  as  to 
allow  numerous  re-inforcing  webs  or  ribs  immediately  op- 
posite the  coupler  butt  thus  preventing  any  possibility  of 
piercing  the  bottom  of  the  spring  barrel.  These  ribs  in 
part  extend  the  length  of  the  barrel,  giving  ample  strength 
to  the  side  walls.  The  per  car  weight  of  the  gear,  in- 
cluding followers,  is  860  lb. 

Four  Jumbo  No.  2  gears  were  submitted  to  capacity 
tests  under  9,000-lb.  drop.  The  average  total  fall  required 
to  close  the  gears  was  29.1  in.,  or  21,825  ft.  lb.,  as  com- 


,    Fig.  4 — Sessions-Standard  Friction  Draft  Gear,  Jumbo  No.  2 
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pared  to  28.1  in.  for  the  older  Jumbo  gear  in  the  U.  S.  R. 
A.  tests.    The  average  drop  test  card  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Two  of  the  gears  were  subjected  to  car  impact  tests  at 
the  plant  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Although  the  tests  were  made  in  January  during 
a  light  rain  and  snow,  the  gears  required  a  closing  speed 
of  4.83  m.  p.  h.  on  the  148.000-lb.  test  car  as  against  4.22 
m.  p.  h.  for  the  older  Jumbo  gear  in  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  tests. 

Two  of  the  gears  were  subjected  to  destruction  tests 
under  the  9,000  lb.  drop  when  supported  upon  a  solid  anvil. 
It  required  an  average  over-solid  blow  of  18-in.  to  produce 
noticeable  distress  in  any  part.  Bulging  was  finally  pro- 
duced in  the  cast-steel  barrel  but  after  carrying  the  total 
free  fall  to  50  in.  they  were  still  in  condition  for  service. 


Service  Metal  Gage  for  Steel  Wheels 

Among  this  year's  exhibits  is  a  new  device  shown  by 
Bernard  Cook,  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  gaging  the  amount 
of  metal  to  be  removed  from  worn-flange  wheels 
to  restore  the  standard  contour  and  to  indicate  in  advance 
of  turning  the  final  tape  of  the  wheel  so  that  remating 
may  be  done  without  loss.  The  A.  R.  A.  interchange  rules 
allow  $1.61  for  each  %6  in.  of  service  metal  on  a  33-in. 
wheel ;  hence  no  neglect  should  be  countenanced  in  the 
handling  of  wrought  steel  wheels. 

This  gage,  which  is  known  as  the  I-D  service  metal 
wheel  gage,  gives  accurate  information  in  advance  of  re- 
turning, not  only  of  the  final  tape  of  the  wheel  and  of  the 
amount  of  metal  that  will  be  removed,  but  it  also  indi- 
cates the  amount  of  service  metal  that  will  remain  on  the 
wheel.     This  latter  provision  frequently  foretells  that  the 


scale  on  the  long  leg  of  the  gage  shows  that  before  re- 
turning there  are  1!%6  in.  of  metal  available  above  the 
condemning  limit,  so  that  after  turning  there  will  be  %6 
in.  of  service  metal  remaining.  Such  a  wheel  would  ac- 
cordingly be  allowed  a  credit  of  %6  in.  of  service  metal, 
amounting  to  $11.27. 

The  gage  is  of  equal  value  in  handling  car  wheels  and 
driving  wheel  tires  in  shops  where  they  are  turned.   By  its 


Fig.  1 

wheel  will  fall  within  the  scrapping  limits  after  it  has 
been  re-turned  and  saves  not  only  the  labor  of  re-turning, 
but  protects  the  handling  road  from  allowing  false  credits 
to  the  owning  road  for  wheels  that  should  have  been 
given  scrap  credits  only. 

The  use  of  the  gage  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  mi- 
crometer screw  indicates  that  %6  in.  of  metal  must  be 
removed  to  restore  the  standard  contour.    The  graduated 


Fig.  2 

use  wheels  can  be  selected  and  mated  before  turning  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  service  metal.  A  remating  table  ac- 
companies the  gage  to  show  the  tape  of  the  wheel  after 
turning. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  how  the  I-D  gage  prevents  false  credit 
being  allowed  for  a  wheel  that  should  have  been  given 
scrap  credit  only.  A.  R.  A.  Rule  7,  Fig.  4,  allows  a  wheel 
to  be  turned  down  to  within  %.  in.  of  the  limit  groove  as 
indicated  by  line  B,  but  also  sets  a  limit  of  1*4  in.  above 
the  "critical"  line,  this  limit  being  indicated  by  line  A. 
If  the  wheel  in  the  illustration  were  settled  for  on  the 
basis  of  the  limit  groove,  the  owning  road  would  be  given 
credit  for  %6  in.  of  service  metal  remaining  after  turn- 
ing the  wheel  to  restore  standard  contour,  or  a  credit  of 
$14.49  would  be  allowed  for  this  wheel,  plus  an  equal 
amount  allowed  under  the  rule  for  the  mate  wheel,  or  a 
total  of  $28.98  for  service  metal  in  this  case.  The  gage 
shows,  however,  that  the  wheel,  in  fact,  will  be  %  in. 
under  the  minimum  allowance  from  the  critical  line,  so 
that  no  credit  whatsoever  should  have  been  allowed  for 
service  metal  in  the  above  case. 

The  illustration  is  of  a  wheel  actually  detected  by  this 
gage  and  for  which  scrap  value  only  was  allowed,  under 
Rule  7,  Fig.  4,  of  the  A.  R.  A.  code. 


Pressure  Filter  for  Dining  Cars 

Anew  pressure  filter  for  use  in  dining  cars  has  been 
designed  by  the  Henry  Giesel  Company,  Chicago. 
The  cover  is  opened  and  closed  with  a  locking  bolt 
operated  by  a  handle  in  front.  No  clamps  or  bolts  are 
used  and  as  the  bolt  is  attached  to  the  handle  it  cannot  be 
mislaid.  After  the  cover  has  been  taken  off  the  filter 
stone  may  be  easily  removed  by  a  wrench  furnished  with 
the  filter. 
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Direct  Drive  for  Car  Lighting 

A  SHAFT  drive  for  axle-driven  car-lighting  generators 
has  been  developed  and  is  being  shown  in  opera- 
tion by  the  L:.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation.  Niag- 
ara Falls.  X.  Y.  The  machine  has  been  tried  out  in  the 
shop  with  satisfactory  results,  and  arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  make  road  tests  under  practical  operating 
conditions. 

The  drive  consists  essentially  of  a  double  cast  iron  pul- 
ley which  drives  two  rubber  tired  friction  wheels  mounted 
on  either  end  of  a  shaft  parallel  with  the  car  axle.  This 
shaft   carries  a  helical   gear   and   drives  another   similar 


The  U.  S.  L.  Shaft  Drive  Equipment  Complete  With  Motor-Drive  and  Lamp  Bank  Load 


gear  at  twice  the  speed  and  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  gear.  These  gears  run  in  oil.  The  shaft 
of  the  second  gear  is  connected  to  the  generator  on  the 
body  of  the  car  by  a  telescoping  shaft  and  two  universal 
joints,  similar  to  the  arrangement  used  for  automobile 
shaft  drives. 


Self-Locking  Brake  Shoe  Key 

Tin:  number  of  brake  shoe  keys  which  are  lost  from 
freight  cars,  particularly  on  those  roads  where  cars 
are  unloaded  by  dumping  machines,  is  an  item  of 
considerable  expense.  To  save  this  loss  an  improved  type 
of  key  has  been  brought  out  by  E.  Emery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  key  is  of  a  rectangular  section,  the  steel  containing 
sufficient  carbon  to  insure  the  proper  spring  and  give  good 
wearing  qualities.  The  shoulders,  AA.  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, open  out  below  the  lower  lug  of  the  brake  head  and 


Brake  Shoe  Key  Designed  to  Prevent  Loss  of  Key  or  Shoe 


: 

tween 


ards  and  pulls  the  shoe  up  tightly  against  the  head.  This 
gives  a  double  bearing  to  the  key  on  the  head  at  CC,  and 
a  bearing  against  the  shoe  lug  at  B.  The  head  of  the  key 
not  only  prevents  the  key  from  working  down  but  is  so 
shaped  that  by  inserting  a  bar  under  the  head  at  D  it  can 
he  pried  up  until  the  shoulders,  AA,  are  compressed  into 
the  slot  in  the  brake  head,  when  the  key  can  be  easily 
pulled  out  without  damage  and  be  ready  for  reapplication 
with  a  new  shoe. 

This  key  should  not  only  reduce  the  losses  of  keys  but 
also  prevent  the  loss  of  brake  shoes  with  the  resulting 
further  expense  due  to  injury  to  brake  beams,  even  if  a 
derailment  and  wreck  do  not  occur. 


Automatic  Slack  Adjuster 

Anew  DEVELOPMENT  of  its  automatic  brake  slack  ad- 
juster which  is  especially  adapted  to  freight  and 
locomotive  service  is  shown  by  the  Gould  Coupler 
Company,  New  York.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
bottom  rod  connection  and  will  maintain  a  uniform  piston 
travel  until  the  shoes  are  entirely  worn  out  when  it  mav 
he   instantly   shortened   to   permit    the   application   of   new 

shoes.     This  adjuster  consists  primarily  of  a  bottom  rod 

composed  of  two  wrought  steel  hars  with  spacing  pieces 

between   to  admit   the   ends   of   the   live  and   dead   ! 
The  live  lever  end  of  the  rod  is  provided  with  a  -erie-  of 
ratchet   teeth   which   engage  a   pan  OgS   attached 

to  the  brake  lexer,      l  he  function  of  the  heavier  of  these 
two  dogs  is  to  transmit  the  brake  pressure  through  the 

bottom   rod   to   the  brake   shoes  and   of   the  smaller  auto- 
matically to  lengthen  out  the  bottom  rod  as  wear  occurs 

m   the 

The  only  change  required  in  the  foundation  brake  rig- 

plj    this  adjuster  is  the  drilling  of  one  hole   in 
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Double  Automatic  Control  Vapor 

System  for  Passenger  Cars 

Tin:  Vapok  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  recently  marketed  a  double  automatic  control 
vapor  system,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  change 
from  a  constant  temperature  of  70  deg.  while  the  car  is 
in  service  to  50  deg.  in  yards  and  terminals  without  man- 
ually operating  the  cut-out  valves. 

On  the  average,  passenger  cars  lay  over  in  yards  or 
terminals  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  during  such  lay- 
over periods  are  excessively  heated  as  the  result  of  leaving 
all  the  heat  turned  on  to  prevent  freezing  of  water  pipes 
and  to  permit  of  washing  and  cleaning  the  cars.    By  auto- 


Electro-Pneumatically    Operated    Control    Valve 

matically  regulating  the  temperature  to  50  deg.  in  cars 
laying  over  in  the  yards  steam  is  used  in  the  heating  pipes 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time.  This  means  a  large 
saving  in  coal  consumption,  conservatively  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  actual  tests  to  average  from  15  to  20  tons  per 
car  per  season. 

The  new  arrangement  may  readily  be  applied  to  cars 
already  equipped  with  the  "Vapor''  system,  as  the  only 
change  involved  is  the  substitution  of  the  automatically 


operated  cut-out  valves  in  place  of  the  present  hand- 
operated  valves.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  coach,  chair 
or  dining  car,  instead  of  the  two  hand-operated  Vapor 
cut-out  valves  now  used,  one  magnetically  operated 
control  valve  is  used  on  each  side  of  car.  This  valve 
operates  on  the  same  short-circuit  self-drawing  principle 
as  the  manually  operated  Vapor  cut-out  valve,  and  there- 
fore serves  constantly  to  keep  the  outlet  of  the  system 
warm  at  all  times,  positively  preventing  freezing  of  the 
system. 

In  addition  to  the  magnetically  operated  control  or  cut- 
out valves,  there  is  one  double  thermostat  located  at  the 
center  of  the  car  near  the  basket  rack.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  thermostat  is  set  for  a  permanent  temper- 
ature of  70  deg.  and  the  other  for  50  deg.  The  thermo- 
stats never  require  adjustment  or  change.  At  the  end  of 
the  car,  near  the  electric  light  switchboard,  is  a  control 
cabinet,  which  contains  a  combination  air-pressure  and 
electric  device  which  automatically  selects  either  the  70 
deg.  or  the  50  deg.  thermostat.  When  the  car  is  at- 
tached to  a  locomotive  for  passenger  service,  the  pres- 
sure from  the  air  line  operates  this  device,  putting  the  70 
deg.  thermostat  in  control  and  maintaining  a  temperature 
between  70  and  72  deg.  at  all  times  when  steam  is  being 
suplied  from  the  locomotive.  When  the  car. is  removed 
from  service  and  goes  into  the  yards,  the  pressure  on  the 
air  line  is  released  and  the  combination  air  pressure  and 
electric  device  then  puts  the  50  deg.  thermostat  in  con- 
trol. 

This  arangement  of  the  control  system  removes  the 
necessity  for  train  crews  or  yard  men  to  operate  the  steam 
admission  valves  by  hand  at  any  time. 

In  cases  where  cars  are  placed  under  steam  while  oc- 
cupied by  passengers,  in  stations,  or  at  lay-over  points, 
while  waiting  for  the  locomotive  to  be  attached,  a  70  deg. 
temperature  control  may  be  obtained  by  lifting  a  button 
provided  on  top  of  the  combination  air  and  electric  device 
in  the  control  cabinet.  After  pulling  up  the  button  for 
this  purpose,  no  further  attention  is  necessary,  as  the  sys- 
tem again  becomes  automatic  as  soon  as  air  is  applied. 
There  is  a  snap  switch  in  the  control  cabinet  to  be  used 
only  to  cut  off  current  in  the  summer  months  or  for  re- 
pairs.    In  case   the   electric   current   fails   the   magnetic 


Black  bars  show  the  time  steam  was  actually  turned  on. 

Diagram  Showing  Results  of  Test  of  the  Automatic  Control  Equipment 
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valves  may  be  operated  by  hand  the  same  as  any  Vapor 
cut-out  valve. 

The  system  is  operated  by  electric  current  from  the  car 
lighting  batteries  ami  requires  less  than  0.1  ampere  per 
hour,  but   the  electrical  mechanism  of  the  cut-out  valve 


'©    6 
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ffl         SELECTOR 
1  SWITCH 


Control   Cabinet   Containing    Electro-Pneumatic 
Selector  Apparatus 

is  such  that  the  current  i-~  automatically  cut  off  from  the 
magnets  with  the  completion  of  the  acl  of  moving  the 
valve  from  one  position  to  the  other.  The  electrical 
■ii-ni  is  simple  and  of  standard  materials,  and  the 
entire  system  is  constructed  with  the  view  of  operating  in- 
definitely at  the  minimum  expense  for  maintenance. 


between  the  valve  and  the  piston,  making  any  contact  be- 
tween the  two  impossible.  At  the  same  time  the  sleeve 
des  a  continuous  bearing  surface  for  the  piston.  An 
added  advantage  of  the  sleeve-type  valve  is  that  the  sleeve 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  valve  in  its  travel,  thus  reducing 
the  lateral  wear  to  a  minimum.  This  new  device  has 
been  so  successful  in  eliminating  valve  breakage  that  last 
year,  out  of  5,000  King  sleeve  valves  placed  in  service 
only  IS  cases  of  breakage  were  reported. 

King  pneumatic  tools  are  now  made  entirely  of  molyb- 
denum steel,  which  has  added  to  their  strength  and  dura- 
bility. 


Forged  Reversible  Brake  Beam 

Strut  and  Safety  Brake  Shoe  Key 

The  forged  reversible  brake  beam  strut  made  by  the 
Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  New  York,  and 
shown  in  the  illustration,  was  designed  especially  for 
quick  repair  work.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  style  of  beam 
and.  being  made  of  forged  steel,  ample  strength,  durability, 
economy  and  safety  are  insured.     A  special  feature  of  the 


W 


Buffalo  Forged   Reversible   Brake  Beam  Strut 

strut  is  the  fact  that  it  may  be  reversed  so  a<  to  make 
either  a  right-hand  or  a  left-hand  beam  without  disturbing 
the  nuts  ur  tension  on  the  beam. 

The  Buffalo  safety  brake  shoe  key  is  made  to  A.  R.  A. 
standards  in  all  essential  dimensions.  Although  it  may  be 
applied  and  removed  practically  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
key,  it  cannot  work  out  in  service  or  when  cars  are  being 
dumped  on  a  machine.  The  principle  of  the  key  is  ap- 
parent from  the  illustration.  That  portion  which  extends 
below  the  lug  on  the  brake  head  is  punched  out  and  ex- 


Pneumatic  Tools 

Ti  3  in  pneumatic  tools  made  by 
the   King   I'm  mnatii    Tool  Company,  Chicago,  are 
a  sleeve-type  valve  for  riveting  hammers  and  a  "Pro- 
oi    both  chipping  and  riveting  hammei 

Which    prevents    the    handles    from    Coming    loose   on    the 

'lb-  King  sleeve  valve  for  rivetin  designed 

and  1 1  '-ii*  e  the  ne  e  >itj   oi 
to  a   minimum.      In   the    King   i ' 
hammer  valve  thi    hard  and  fast  hitting  qualities  ol  the 

hollow-vah  ing  hammer  are  maintained  and  the 

questii ■  claimed  to  be  solved, 

in.  ib.  in  m  hollow  valve  i\ pe  ham- 

with  the  valvi  .     the  piston 
and  tl  ret  tions  and  the  piston 

alvi     1,05 I  ,720  times 

of  the  ham- 

,iii. I   valve 
ue  of  the  met. J  in  th<  I .  with 

In  the  King  sleeve-type  valve  i!  interposed 


Buffalo  Safety  Brake  Shoe  Key 

panded.  The  kej  is  made  of  spring  steel  and  when  it  is 
inserted  the  expanded  lugs  or  ears  close  in  and  automat- 
ically open  out  when  the  key  is  in  place,  thus  making  a  pos- 
itive lock  to  prevent  its  coming  out  unless  intentionally 
removed, 


Weather  Stripping 

A  KONG    \   HUM  BBS  of  new   devices  shown  by  Midgley 
S    Borrowdale,   Chicago,  is  included   the   Protecto 
metal  bound  felt  weathei  stripping  for  passeng 
windows.     This  is  madi  il,  hand-pressed  w< 

felt,  cm  to  length  as  specified,    This  weather  stripping 

NB  adopted  as  a  standard  bv  the  v'anadian  Northern. 
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roads  have  well-organized  electrical  departments  that  can 
handle  all  electrical  matters  thoroughly  and  efficiently.  Is 
it  not  time  that  every  other  road  should  give  consideration 
to  organizing  their  electrical  work  in  a  similar  manner? 


A  number  of  mechanical  men  whose  interests  center  to  a 
large  extent  around  the  operation  of  shops  and  terminals 

have   expressed   regrets   that   no   re- 

Do  Not  ports   were   given   this   year   by   the 

Forget   the         committee   on   engine   terminals,   car 

Shop  repair  shop  layouts,  or  welding.     To 

many  these  are  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  for  that  matter  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such 
subjects  could  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  every  man  in  the 
mechanical  department.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  interest  should  stop  at  mechanical  department  lines, 
for  when  these  subjects  are  approached  from  the  broader 
economic  viewpoint  they  present  aspects  that  must  be  rec- 
ognized and  given  attention  by  the  highest  operating  and 
executive  officers.  Far  too  many  subjects  taken  up  at 
these  conventions  seem  to  be  dealt  with  from  a  narrow  and 
purely  mechanical  department  viewpoint.  If  this  depart- 
ment is  to  assume  the  importance  that  is  its  due,  the  out- 
look must  be  a  much  broader  one. 


There  have  been  oceans  of  correspondence,    an    untold 

amount  of  controversy,  hard  feelings,  accusations,  charges 
_  and    countercharges    about    "Wrong 

How  to  Eliminate  Repairs."     Car    Associations,    Inter- 
Wrong  Repair     change  Bureaus,  Arbitration  Commit- 
Controversies       tees>  railroads   and  individuals  have 
discussed    this    problem    for    years. 

The  discussions  and  arguments  are  always  the  same.  They 

are  aptly  summarized  as  follows : 

mm  |*********XXXXXXX  Hit!!???  ? ******  ?  ?  ?  ? 

XXXXX !!!!!!!??????  ?********XXXXXX !!!!!?????? 
Ad  Infinitum 
The  best  solution  of  this  problem,  as  presented  by  T.  H. 

Goodnow  at  the  informal  discussion  of  the  Arbitration 

Committee's  report  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  is : 

BE  SURE  TO  APPLY  DEFECT  CARDS  WHEN 

YOU  SHOULD. 


Have  you  any  idea  as  to  just  what  extent  electrical  appa- 
ratus is  used  by  the  steam  railroads?     It  is  not  easy  to 

determine   this   quantitatively,   but   a 

A  Factor  careful   examination   of   the  exhibits 

of  Increasing       will   furnish  some  interesting  infor- 

Importance         mation.     There  are  336  exhibits  at 

the  convention  and  out  of  this  total, 
98  exhibitors  are  showing  apparatus  which  is  in  part  at 
least  electrical.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  have  reception 
booths  only  and  others,  such  as  publishers,  cannot  prop- 
erly be  classified.  If  these  are  subtracted,  the  number 
which  include  electrical  equipment  will  become  about  a 
third  of  the  total.  This  proportion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  electrical  apparatus  is  used  on  the  railroads  may 
or  may  not  prevail  in  actual  practice,  but  it  is  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least  representative  and  indicates  a  trend  of  the 
times.  Are  you  making  adequate  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance and  selection  of  all  electrical  apparatus?  During 
the  past  30  years  or  more,  electrical  men  have  been  taken 
into  steam  railroad  organizations  and  they  are  employed 
by  several  of  the  departments  on  many  roads.     A  few 


Any  one  who  reads  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Train 
Brake  and  Signal  Equipment  is  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
.  question  of  automatic  connectors  is 

Will  History  receiving  little  attention  from  the  rail- 
Repeat  roads.  The  list  of  equipment  fitted 
Itself  witn  connectors  in  the  report  is  far 
from  complete.  The  committee  fails 
to  ^mention  another  significant  fact — that  such  represen- 
tative roads  as  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Monon, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  are  now  testing  connectors.  Where  the  most 
approved  types  of  connectors  have  been  applied  even  those 
who  were  skeptical  at  first  have  recognized  the  benefits 
in  improved  operation  and  reduced  maintenance  cost. 
Many  mechanical  officers  agree  with  the  opinion  expres- 
sed by  C.  E.  Fuller  at  the  1919  convention,  that  con- 
nectors are  bound  to  come.  At  present  the  Mechanical 
Division  is  taking  no  active  part  in  the  development  of 
connectors.  At  least  five  different  types  of  heads  are 
now  in  use.  Most  of  the  installations  are  confined  to  in- 
dividual roads,  but  as  the  number  of  connectors  increases, 
interchangeability  will  become  a  serious  problem.     Will 
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the  roads  face  a  condition  similar  to  that  which  existed 
when  automatic  couplers  were  introduced,  when  some  50 
different  styles  were  in  use?  By  guiding  the  development 
of  connectors  at  this  time,  at  least  insofar  as  interchange 
cerned,  the  association  can  save  the  railroads  the 
trouble  am!  al  will  result  if  many  installations 

of  non-interchangeable  types  are  made. 


Why  do  some  foremen  fail?    Here  is  what  one  foreman 

has  to  say  in  reply  to  this  question:     "Superintendents 

call  their  foremen  together  and  then 

Why  ca]i  them  doivn.     Subjects  discussed 

Foremen  are  bum  work,  not  enough  work,  and 

Fail  look    oul    for    your    jobs!      Do    you 

wonder    that    foremen    get    disinter- 
ested?"    Let  us  hope  that  this   sort  of   spirit   does  not 

on  many  roads,  and  yet.  unfortunately  observation 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  is  entirely  too  prevalent.  It 
i-  true  that  railroad  officers  are  harassed  by  all  sot 
difficult  problems  and  that  they  find  little  time  to  do  as 
much  constructive  work  as  they  should  like  to  do.  Offi- 
cers who  deal  with  their  foremen,  as  above  sugg 
are  standing  in  their  own  light,  am  or  later  will 

have  to  step  down  and  out  to  make  room  for  better  men. 
You  cannot  get  the  best  work  out  of  men  by  scolding 
them,  continually  finding  fault  with  them,  or  by  adopting 
a  "please  explain"  attitude.  A  real  leader  docs  not  find  it 
necessary  to  drive  his  men.  Rather  does  he  show  a 
spirit  which  enthuses  and  inspires  them  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts  and  to  do  better  work.  A  little  commen- 
dation oft-times  puts  new  spirit  into  a  man.  The  fore- 
man who  made  the  statement  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph followed  it  up  with  this  one:  "Nowadaj 
superior  officer  is  made  to  appear  as  an  executioner  and 
is  about  as  popular,  simply  because  many  of  the  evils 
for  which  he  blames  the  supervisors  can  be  traced  to  the 
r  officers  themselves." 


have    been    made    in    store--   department 
methods  and  practices  in  recent  years,  but  unfortunately 
many  railroads  have  been   forced  to 
Needs  of  itinui   the  use  of  inadequate  store- 

the   Stores         houses  which  were  built  from  25  to 
Department        40  years  ers  in 

charge  of  these  buildings  are  strug- 
gling "trying  to  do  a  100  per  cent. 
business  with  a  35  per  cent,  building  and  facilities."    It 

•urn    thai     they    are    doing    as 

well  as  many  of  them  are,  but  can  the  railroads  afford 

iw  them  to  continue  to  operate   under   these  handi- 

absolutely  necessary  ?    True,  the 

railro.  ficulty  in  raising  new  capital  and 

must  available  where  the  gn 

building  with  adequate 
.tuple  facilities  in  the  way  of  yardage, 
and  appliam 

I    pef- 

up  to  the 

and 


I'  is  a  far  too  common  error  to  assume  that  any  old  ma- 
chine tool  is  good  enough  for  an  engine  house.     Even  at 

the  present  time  it  is  the  policy  on 
Machine  Equip-  many  mad-  to  install  modern  ma- 
ment  for  chines   in   the   back   shops.   transfer- 

Engine  Terminals  ring    tll0se    which    are    di-placed    to 

enginehouses  and  outlying  points. 
This  practice  may  be  justified  in  certain  specific  cases 
a  rule  it  is  costly,  [n  the  fir-t  place  machines  are 
seldom  displaced  in  railroad  shop-  until  they  are  1?  or 
irs  old,  having  been  designed  in  an  earlier  period 
when  machines  worked  under  comparatively  light  cutting 
feed-  and  speeds  and  when  no  special  effort  was  made  to 
have  them  easily  operated.  The  labor  cost  of  operating 
such  machines  in  back  shops  is  no  greater  than  the  cost 
of  operating  them  in  enginehi  king  at  the  ques- 

tion from  another  angle  there  are  sound  arguments  why 
roundhouses  should  have  just  as  good  and  in  some  cases 
machinery  than  the  backshops.  The  fundamental 
object  of  a  roundhouse  is  to  get  engines  turned  and  ready 
for  service  with  the  hast  possible  delay.  It  is  evident. 
therefore,  that  speed  and  accuracy  are  two  qualifications 
of  roundhou-e  machine  operations  even  more  urgent  than 
when  performed  in  backshops.  For  example,  a  main  rod 
hack  end  brass  may  need  to  be  reduced  and  rebored  for 
a  certain  engine  which  i>  going  out  immediately.  If  the 
machine  operations  on  this  bra--  are  performed  by  tiling 
and  attempting  to  bore  the  bra--  on  an  old  engine  lathe 
there  is  obviously  a  great  chance  for  the  locomotive  being 
delayed.  Not  only  that  but  when  the  bra-s  is  rebored 
there  i-  no  certainty  that  the  job  will  not  be  inaccurate 
and  have  to  be  done  over  again.  <  >bviously  rapid  and  ac- 
curate work  and  machines  adapted  to  the  different  kinds 
of  work  handled  are  essential  in  roundhouses. 


A  new  -tar  appears  this  year  in  the  convention  firmament 
at  Atlantic  City — the  Air  Crake  Association.     Possibly  it 
more  properly  should  be  classed  a-  a 
A  New  comet  among  the  other  bodies  of  the 

Star — or  A.  R.  A.,  since  it  is  not   so  fixed  in 

Comet'  position  a-  to  make  Atlantic  City  its 

permanent  annual  meeting  place,  but 
will  meet  in  convention  with  the  other  associations  peri- 
odically and  with  sufficient   frequency  to  insure  a  i 
affiliation   in   the   co-operative   work   necessary   to   - 
maximum  efficiency  in  its  effort-.     The  Air  Brake 
ciation   is  unique  in  character,  being  different   from,  yet 

related  to.  the  other  railway, associations  now 
\cning  in  Atlantic  City.  It  is  primarily  and  fundamental- 
ly educational  in  nature,  and  incidentally  uncovers  much 
ictical  operating  and  maintenance  value  which  can 
he  utilized  advantageously  by  the  other  parental  ass 
tions  having  the  responsibility  of  railway  direction.  These 
features  make  closer  and  more  effectual  co-operation  pos- 
sible .and  desirable.      The  numerous   problem-  of   modern 

omplex  train  operation  involve  many  air  braki 
tor,  which  inu-t  '  1  and  dealt  with.     Xew  em- 

entering  the  service  musl  be  instructed  in  th< 

which  the  air  br.il.  musl   be  kept 

■  of  the  time-  in  new  air  brake  developments 
ual  and  desultory  attempts  will  not  suffice.    Specialization 
in  this  exceedingly  important  work  i-  necessary,  and  the 
nit-  c< ime  onlj  1 1 

'Hon  and  a 
suitable  fitting  of  its  work  into  the  perfect  co-ordination 
of  lb.  itions.     'I  l 

\  .   musl    briii:,'   about  :i    with    the 

Mechi 

follow  effectuall 
educational  work. 


The  Work  of  the  Mechanical  Division 


THE  OFFICERS  of  the  mechanical  departments  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  disbursement  of  from  35  to  4<>  per 
~ent  of  the  operating  expenses  of    American   railr 
i'hey  determine  the  nature  of  the  additions  and  improv 
nents  to  facilities  which  in  tl  account  for  moic 

than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  railway  prop- 
erty. 

To  one  aware  of  these  facts  and  the  tremendous  bear- 
ing they  have  on  the  welfare  of  our  transportation  system. 
the  programs  at  recent  meetings  of  the  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion seem  inadequate.     The  .Mechanical  Division  is  deal- 
ing admirably  with  many  problems.     But  lias  it  been  deal- 
ing with  all  the  problems  it  should  be  dealing  with,  or  that 
in  view  of  the  history  of  the  organizations  that  pre 
it.  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  its  members  would  bi 
posed  to  deal  with  if  they  felt  they  had  an  entirel) 
band?     To  be  specific,  it  is  time  to  raise  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  incorporation  of  the  mechanical  associations 
in  the  American  Railway  Association   is  having  a  good 
effect. 

During  the  decade  following  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
unlimited  exchange  of  products  which  railway  transporta- 
tion seemed  to  make  possible  was  in  danger  of  being  throt- 
tled by  the  restrictive  effects  of  chaotic  equipment  condi- 
tions, the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  was  organized 
by  a  group  of  far-seeing  car  department  officers.  These 
men  and  the  generations  following  them,  functioning  on 
their  initiative  as  individuals,  built  up  and  secured  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  standards  and  limiting  require- 
ments for  freight  cars  which,  though  far  from  perfect  in 
detail,  effectively  removed  the  barriers  of  interchange 
from  the  free  circulation  of  the  country's  commerce — the 
life  blood  of  its  material  civilization. 

Bringing  the  record  down  to  our  own  time,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  standard  Type  "D"  coupler  is  a  noteworthy 
addition  to  the  list  of  its  great  accomplishments. 

The  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
although  dealing  with  matters  on  which  little  occasion  has 
arisen  for  the  development  of  universal  standards,  for  a 
half  century  was  a  voluntary  medium  for  the  "advance- 
ment of  knowledge  concerning  the  principles,  construc- 
tion, repair  and  service  of  rolling  stock."  Its  real  ac- 
complishments have  been  the  crystallization  of  opinion  on 
such  important  developments  as,  for  instance,  the  super- 
heater, by  a  free  exchange  of  facts  and  personal  experi- 
ences at  its  sessions.  It  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  only  extensive  scientific  study  of  the  drafting  of  loco- 
motives ever  made,  was  given  to  the  railway  public.  It 
was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  together  the  injector 
manufacturers  and  the  railroads  in  the  development  of 
standard  flange  pipe  connections. 

In  1918  the  two  parent  associations  were  reorganized 
as  a  section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  By 
this  move  they  passed  definitely  under  the  control  of  its 
executive  committee,  on  which  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion at  that  time  had  a  dominating  influence.  This  com- 
mittee, following  the  reorganization  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  at  the  close  of  Railroad  Administration 
control,  has  become  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives.  Since  these  reorganizations,  there 
has  seemed  to  many  to  be  a  growing  tendency  for  the 
programs  of  the  mechanical  conventions  to  omit  subjects 
which  ought  to  be  included.  No  criticism  is  implied  be- 
cause certain  important  committees  with  well  developed 
programs  under  way  have  found  it  necessary  to  present 
progress  reports  this  year.  It  is  the  long  list  of  subjects 
in  which  the  members  individually  and  the  railways  they 
represent  are  vitally  interested,  but  with  which  the  Me- 


chanical Division  lias  not  been  dealing,  that  invites  com- 
ment. 

What  is  the  most  trying  problem  faced  by  mechan- 
ical department  officers  today?  Every  mechanical  officer 
would  make  the  same  answer.  It  is  the  personnel  prob- 
lem, of  course.  In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Xew  York  Central  Lines,  said  that  "the  efficiency  of  a 
railroad  depends  principally  upon  its  men.  It  is  estimated 
that  95  per  cent  of  railroading  is  human." 

True,  certain  conditions  affectng  labor  have  been  large- 
ly removed  from  the  control  of  railroad  officers,  and  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  have  too  free  an  expansion  of 
opinion  on  these  matters, — not  in  public,  at  least.  But 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  discuss  the  training  of  foremen  ? 
Progressive  railroad  officers  have  come  to  a  strong  real- 
ization of  the  importance  of  these  men  to  the  effectiveness 
of  an  organization  and  are  giving  special  attention  to  se- 
lecting, training  and  cultivating  them. 

Is  the  training  of  apprentices,  to  perpetuate  the  army 
of  capable  mechanics  required  by  the  railroads,  a  subject 
which  must  be  discussed  in  whispers  behind  closed  doors? 
Conditions  affecting  apprenticeship  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  opportunity  for  organized  constructive  work  is 
perennial. 

Is  it  necessary  to  remain  silent  regarding  the  short- 
comings often  shown  by  the  executives  in  relation  to  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  equipment?  Chairman  Tol- 
lerton  dwelt  on  it  in  his  opening  address.  It  is  a  point 
meriting  more  attention.  Most  shortcomings  of  this 
kind  are  caused  by  ignorance.  How  is  ignorance  to  be 
dispelled  by  a  policy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  only  men 
qualified  to  give  the  executives  the  facts?  Minor  asso- 
ciations of  railway  officers  discuss  such  matters  con- 
structively.   Why  should  not  the  Mechanical  Division? 

The  locomotive  is  the  most  important  material  factor 
in  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  Whether  it  be  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  locomotive  type  to  meet  local  requirements, 
the  distribution  of  power  to  meet  changing  conditions,  the 
best  train  loading,  or  the  development  of  effective  methods 
of  train  operation,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  locomotive,  as  well  as  of  other  operating  char- 
acteristics, is  essential. 

There  are  few  operating  officers  who  know  the  limita- 
tions of  the  locomotive ;  there  are  few  mechanical  officers 
who  know  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  operating  offi- 
cer by  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  of  other  facilities. 
What  are  the  possibilities  of  long  locomotive  runs?  What 
effect  will  they  have  on  the  cost  of  locomotive  mainte- 
nance ?  Will  the  practical  limitations  on  this  development 
prevent  the  attainment  of  increased  locomotive  mileage? 
Can  these  limitations  be  made  less  restrictive  by  improve- 
ments in  grates,  drafting  appliances  and  details  of  the 
running  gear? 

I  f  the  mechanical  officer  is  to  be  a  factor  in  answering 
these  questions  and  in  controlling  the  utilization  -of  the 
locomotive,  he  must  broaden  his  horizon  to  take  the  op- 
erating officer's  problems  into  his  perspective.  What  bet- 
ter medium  is  there  for  bringing  this  about  than  the  Me- 
chanical Division?  If  this  organization  does  not  take  up 
these  problems,  some  of  other  live  organizations  will  do  so. 

In  his  addresses  at  three  successive  conventions,  Chair- 
man Tollerton  has  advocated  the  development  of  some 
means  for  co-operative  research,  and  for  joint  testing  of 
railway  appliances.  At  the  1920  convention  the  report 
of  a  committee  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Co-operative 
Research  Bureau  outlined  a  wide  range  of  work  which 
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could  -  handled  by  such  a  bureau  an* 

study  the  relation  of  such  a  bureau  to 
mi.  nt  of  policies  of  the  association.      Has  the 
subject  been  buried  in  committee? 

\re  there  no  unsettled  questions  as  to  the  proper  ratio 
between  the  expenditures  for  running  and  back  shop  re- 
pairs? Is  it  not  possible  that  the  correct  determination 
of  this  ratio  might  have  a  material  influence  on  the  aggre- 
of  maintenance  and  the  future  expansion  of 
back  shops  and  division  terminals?  Members  of  the 
Mechanical  Divisions  are  studying  these  problems.  W  ould 
the  association  not  benefit  by  taking  them  up  for  discus- 
sion? 

What  are  the  committees  on  Engine  Terminals,  De- 
ion  and  on  tar  Repair  Shop  Layouts 
doing?  Are  there  no  improvements  in  terminal  and 
shop  facilities,  in  their  organization  and  in  operating 
practices  which  could  be  discussed  with  profit  by  the 
mem!  Mechanical  Division? 

None  of  these  subjects  is  suitable  for  treatment  by  the 
strong  arm  methods  of  legislation,  nor  are  many  of  them 
readv  for  the  committee  investigation.  But  every  one 
of  them  has  been  the  subject  of  close  investigation  and 
study  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  this  organization. 
The  advanced  work  of  leaders  is  considered  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  voluntary  organizations  in  other 
fields.     The  by-laws  of  the  American  Railway  As 

set  forth  its  object  as  "the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation of  methods  for  the  scientific  and  economical 
construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  American 
railroad-."  Is  the  failure  of  the  Mechanical  Division  to 
ileal  with  su  mentioned  the  fault  of 

the  Mechanical  Division,  or  is  it  the  outgrowth  of  p 
sive  measures  of  control  or  to  fear  of  possible  executive 
displeasure? 

The  car  committees,  generally  speaking,  have  well  de- 
fined tasks,  the  objects  of  which  are  the  development  or 
modification   of   legislative   measures    for  controlling  the 
interchange  of  equipment.     The  work  of  these  commit- 
now  the  principal  work  done  by  the  Division.  But 
if  they  confine  their  activities  to  the  development  of  the 
only,  and  do  not  present  fully  the  rea- 
immendations  and  give  opportunil 
;  them,  why  hold  a  convention?     If  the  com- 
mittei  mfine  themselves  merely  to  making  rec- 

hey  bad  just  a-  well  report  their  findings 

i    ballot.      Tn   any 
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The  work  of  the  Mechanical  Division  should  be  high- 
ly educational  as  well  as  legislative.  The  list  of  sub- 
jects here  suggested  as  suitable  for  consideration  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  possibilities  for  future  constructive 
work — they  are  limitless.  Neither  does  it  imply  a  belief 
that  the  organization  should  not  have  an  official  con- 
i  with  the  -American  Railway  Association.  There 
are  well-defined  advantages  in  this  relationship,  pro- 
vided the  Association  encourages  great  freedom  of  de- 
velopment of  the  Division  and  does  not  attempt  to  pour 
it  into  a  mold  of  its  own  making.  But  it  is  evident  that 
wise  guidance  by  the  Association  and  courageous  lead- 
ership in  the  Division  will  be  required  if  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Division  into  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion is  to  do  more  good  than  harm.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible good  will  be  done  only  if  the  higher  executives  of 
the  railways  encourage  the  fullest  investigation  and 
free  discussion  of  all  important  mechanical  department 
matters,  and  if  the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Division 
take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded. 


Programs  for  Today 

Four  railroad  conventions  will  meet  in  Atlantic  City 
today. 

Division  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A. 

The  meetings  of  this  association  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Traymore.  The  session  will  open  sharp  at  9  a.m. 
and  will  adjourn  at  1  p.  m.    The  program  is  as  follows: 

A.M.        A.M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Chairman 9:00 

Invocation    9  :00  to  9 :10 

Vddres  le  by  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City..  9:10  to    9:20 

I     H.   Waterman 9:20  to     9:30 

Address  by  R.  II.  Aishton,  President, 

American  Railway  Association 9:30  to    9:45 

Address  by  \V.  G.  Besler,  t\r  s-t  vice-president, 

American    Railway   Association 9 :45  to  10:00 

Address  by  Elisha  Lee,  vice-president, 

Pennsylvania  System,  (Eastern  Region) 10:00  to  10:15 

Openin  hairman 10:15  to  10:40 

' 10:30  to  10 :40 

Communications 10:40  t  •  10:50 

Appointment  of  Committees  (Resoluti 

and    Memorials) 10:50  to  10:55 

i  nutes  of  1921  Business  Meeting 10:55  to  11:00 

i   Committee 11:00  to  11:15 

Report 11:15  1 

I  )iscu 

of  Rules,  1 1  :20  to  11 :40 
P.M. 

Su'  ■  ial 11  40  t.>  12  ;30 

P.M. 
tinting 
M.    I..  V.  Hyatt 1:00 

Division  V.  Mechanical,  A.  R.  A. 

The  meeting  of  this  organization  will  be  held  in  the 
I't -tuple  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier.    The  meeting 

will  be  called  to  order  sharp  at  9:30  a.m.  and  will  adjourn 

m     The  program  is  as  follow  s : 
I  >i-,  ussion  of  Ri 
ual, 
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Picked  Up  On  The  Million  Dollar  Pier 

A  Few  Ccmments,  Critical  and  Otherwise,  of  the  Work 
of  the  Mechanical  Division 


It  is  interesting  and  oft-times  exceedingly  profitable 
to  listen  to  and  then  weigh  carefully  some  of  the  ob- 
servations that  are  made  by  the  railroad  men  and  others 
at  the  conventions  as  to  the  present  shortcomings  of  the 
Mechanical  Division  and  how  they  may  be  overcome.  The 
Daily,  of  course,  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  follow- 
ing Statements  which  have  been  made  to  its  representatives 
but  publishes  them  as  a  matter  of  news  and  with  the  idea 
that  some  of  them  may  suggest  means  by  which  the  work 
of  the  associations  may  be  made  more  effective. 


One  member  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to 
retain  a  specialist  who  is  a  good  reader  with  a  strong  voice 
to  present  the  reports  at  the  meetings.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  could  stand  alongside  of  him  and  interrupt 
during  the  reading  of  the  abstract  of  the  report,  if  he 
wished  to  make  special  comments  on  any  point.  Much  of 
the  value  of  the  presentation  of  the  reports  is  lost  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  chairmen  will  not,  or  can- 
not, speak  up  loudly  and  plainly  and  make  themselves 
heard  throughout  the  room.  Surely  men  who  have  charge 
of  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  other  men,  and 
who  direct  their  energies,  should  be  able  to  make  a  better 
presentation  than  some  of  them  do.  How  can  they  be 
made  to  feel  the  importance  and  necessity  of  so  doing? 
Is  it  necessary  to  provide  a  professional  reader? 


Another  member  has  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
reports  would  be  greatly  increased  if  every  member  of 
each  committee  was  present  when  the  report  was  presented 
and  if  they  all  sat  together  in  a  body  at  or  near  the  plat- 
form. This  practice  is  followed  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association.  The  members  all  sit  be- 
hind a  long  table  on  the  platform  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  frequently  calls  upon  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  present  certain  parts  of  the  report;  or  if 
questions  are  asked  from  the  floor,  designates  the  member 
of  the  committee  who  is  in  the  best  position  to  give  the 
answer.  It  is  unfortunate  that  often  only  one  or  two 
members  of  an  important  committee  are  present  to  sup- 
port their  chairman ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  prior  to 
the  meeting  each  year  the  General  Committee  should  no- 
tify the  executive  officers  on  the  different  railroads  of 
the  names  of  the  men  on  their  roads  who  are  on  the  com- 
mittees, and  ask  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  see  that 
they  attend  the  convention  and  support  their  committees. 


Someone  has  called  it  the  "Amen  Corner."  The  con- 
nection at  first  was  not  quite  clear  until  it  was  explained 
by  some  of  the  members  who  have  not  been  able  to  find 
seats  near  the  front  of  the  meeting  room.  It  seems  that 
several  members  who-  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
reports  have  a  habit  of  sitting  near  the  front  of  the  room 
and  speaking  direct  to  the  chairman  and  in  such  an  in- 
different manner  that  most  of  the  members  present  are 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  following  their  remarks  in- 


telligently. Courtesy,  of  course,  demands  that  those 
members  taking  part  in  the  discussion  should  address  the 
chairman,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
in  it  aim  to  at  least  partially  face  the  audience  and  speak 
clearly,  so  as  to  get  their  remarks  over. 

If  some  of  the  younger  members  want  to  make  a  record 
for  themselves  they  can  do  so  by  studying  how  effectively 
to  address  the  meeting  and  then  putting  their  strength  and 
energy  into  making  themselves  heard.  Not  only  is  this 
necessary,  but  the  men  ought  to  aim  to  "get  their  person- 
alities over."  This  is  not  always  easy  to  do,  but  men 
who  expect  to  make  good  .1-  executives  in  these  days  have 
got  to  perfect  themselves  in  public  speaking.  The  man 
who  made  these  comments,  by  the  way,  was  not  an  agent 
for  one  of  the  correspondence  school  courses  on  public 
speaking,  but  was  a  hard-headed  mechanical  department 
officer  who  is  trying  to  get  as  much  good  as  he  possibly 
can  from  the  meetings,  and  would  like  to  hear  everything 
that  is  being  said.  We  hesitate  to  refer  to  the  comments 
made  by  the  official  reported,  and  he  is  located  in  a  most 
advantageous  position. 


If  it  were  possible  to  compute,  on  the  basis  of  the 
salaries  received  by  the  people  present  at  a  given  session, 
the  total  compensation  for  the  group  per  minute,  the  size 
of  the  figure  might  be  startling.  If,  then,  each  member 
were  to  realize  that  every  minute  he  took  to  express  him- 
self cost  this  amount  of  money,  the  result  might  be  inter- 
esting. It  might  lead  many  of  the  members  to  study  the 
advance  copies  of  the  reports  more  critically  before  they 
try  to  discuss  the  reports  and  might  make  them  look  up 
the  answers  to  obvious  questions  themselves  before  the 
meeting,  rather  than  to  waste  the  time  of  all  the  members 
present.  It  might  irispire  the  different  committees  to 
complete  their  reports  early  enough  so  that  they  could  be 
sent  out  to  the  membership  and  be  thoroughly  digested 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  It  might 
force  the  presiding  officer  to  bring  down  the  gavel  hard 
and  shut  off  members  who  are  wandering  from  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  or  who  are  not  utilizing  the  time 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  might,  in  the  final  analysis, 
tremendously  add  to  the  practical  value  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  prestige  of  the  Mechanical  Division. 

Many  comments  have  been  received  commending  The 
Daily  for  its  editorial  on  Friday  morning  on  "Make  Room 
for  the  Young  Men."  One  member  has  suggested  that 
this  is  entirely  up  to  the  young  men  themselves.  "If  they 
have  the  right  sort  of  stuff  in  them  they  will  force  them- 
selves to  the  front,  even  though  they  may  not  be  encour- 
aged." Men  like  C.  G.  Juneau.  W.  H.  Winterrowd,  W.  J. 
Bohan,  C.  T.  Ripley,  M.  H.  Haig  (not  here  this  year)  etc., 
have  made  themselves  felt.  Undoubtedly  the  older  men 
in  the  organization  would  be  delighted  to  have  more  of 
the  younger  men  follow  the  leadership  of  this  younger 
group.  One  member  has  suggested  that  live  and  progres- 
sive organizations  always  utilize  the  energy,  ambition  and 
vision  of  the  younger  men  and  that  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  older  executives  is  to  encourage  these 
men  and  allow  them  plenty  of  room  for  the  display  of 
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Unfortunately,  what  is  everybody's  busii 

ry    superintendent   of    motive 

would  deliberately  aim  to  encourage  his  more  ambi- 

i  the  work  of  the  Mechanical 

on  their  feet  at  the  meetings  and  then 

back  up  these  younger  men  in  putting  over  some  of  the 

real!)  that  they  want  to  do,  there  would  be 

club  and  it  is  getting  to  be  more  important  every  day  that 

omplaining  about  the  programs  or  work 

of  the 


member  suggests  that  when  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment at  home  they  spend  the  greater  pa 
their  time  in  dealing  with  problems  relating  to  the  hand- 
•  men  and  to  questions  of  operation.     <  >n  the 

hand,  when  they  come  to  the  convention,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  reports  and  discussion  are  concerned  with  mechan- 
ical ii<  HltS." 

This  man  was  quite  entl  rial  in  Sat- 

urday morning's  Daily  entitled  "Why  Xot  Discuss  Labor 
in    addition,   however,   that 
there  are  many  operating  questions,  sucl  hening 

motive  runs,  possibilities  of  motor  cars, 

:  eported  upon  and  discussed  at  Atlantic 

Another  member  suggested  that  developments  during 
the  pa-  shown    that    in    proportion    as    the 

train  service  men  in  handling  the  cars  has  incn 
This,  !     nitely.     The   dead 

m  must  be  kept  in  the  lowest  pos- 
poinl  if  America  is  to  lead  in  carrying  freight  and 
xpeditiously  and  safely  at  the  low 
.--till  continui  'lie  highest  wag;-.     Me- 

chanical department  officers  have  |  part  in 

educal  im\  others  to   this   truth  and 

trying  to  make  equipment   which  will 
If  train  service  men  will  no 
this  thing  and  operating  officers  continue   to   stat 
the  increasing  abuse  of  the  equipment,  then  in  tb 

public  will  either  be  forced  t<>  pay  exorbitant 
men  will  have  to  have  -  reduced. 


A  b  lech- 

ilank  statement  was  made  that  the  Mechanical 

uld   and   that    unless    it    pull  r   and 

did    ii'  rk    it    would    rapidly    1 

men  in  the 
nnplishmei 
ud    the    Master    Mecl 

need    a-    to    why 
irk  as 

that  the  discontinuam  ntions 

on   of    tb' 

i     with    tin 

■ 

■1  u  itb  during  the 

w  oud 

■ 


in  not  providing  for  a  thorough  study  and  discussion  of 
these,  in  order  that  the  proper  leadership  might  be  sup- 
plied in  these  difficult  times. 

The  -i'ii  advanc  poor  showing  of 

the  Mechanical  Division  was  that  the  taking  over  of 
the  M.  C.   B.  and   M.   M.  A  R.   A. 

had  put  the  brakes  on  them,  so  to  speak.    There  appeared 
to  this  question  also.     Seme  contended 
that    the   higher   executives  i  ,    the   me- 

chanical dep  fficers  from  taking  up  many  of  the 

larger  subjects  which  should  receive  consideration,  while 
others  contended  that  I  of  the  American  Rail- 

way   Association    would    be    only    ten    -lad    to    see    the 
nical  men  show  more  initative,  and  place  the  Div- 
■    of    a    Moses   leading   the    mechanical 
ments  out  of  the  wil  I  ne  thought  that 

nation  is  large  by  psychological  or  rather  that  the 
mechanical   men   are   a  nid    and   have   allowed 

to  get  into  .  iind  that  is  not  produc- 

tive  of   the    best    results. 

It  seemed  to  be  agreed,  however,  that  it  is  up  to  the 

mechanical  department  sy  and  -tart  some- 

r  demonstrate  that  the  trouble  is 

a  questii  .vould  clearly  de- 

.  hat  the  limitations  of  the  Mechanical  Division  are. 

The  final  suggestion  was  that  it  would  be  a  bully 

merican  Railway  Association 

would  put  it  right  up  to  the  mechanical  department  men 

ukI  report  upon  some  of  the  real 

■  ns  relating  to  pi  .  ration 

which    are    now    being    over':  ssibly    for    fear   of 

The  third   reason  advanced   for  the  somewhat   uns 

iwing  of  the   Mechanical   Division  is  that  the 

whole  thing  is  largely  a  matter  of  personnel.     You  can't 

d  man  down,  and  it  was  contended  that  if  the 

-  of  the  Mechanical  Division  would  show  the  same 

initiative  as  has  been   shown  V'urican    Railway 

ciation,  thi 
Kailw  ition,    like    results 

would    fii!!, 

It  is  a  good  thin  '  have 

tic  reorganization.     One  great  international  . 
i  has  found  that  it  i-  necessary  to  more  or  ! 

every    1<>  years.      It    «  1  that   the   Mechanical 

Division  in  the  same  \  .  "vacuum  clean- 

er" at  least  on  its  subcommil  e  that  each 

m  • 
.in,  initial  to  back 

them 

It      v 

ed  on  \  ital  topics  and  chan- 

n   \  ed,  no- 
only  b)  doing  this  but  b  >u   h  and  for- 

of  the  reports  or  individual  papers 

h  great   a. I  of  the 

railroad  clubs 


<  'ne  railroad  man  asked  some  of  his  fnend-  just  how 
the  committees  were  appointed  and  as  to  whethei 
held   frequent  meetings  in  developing  their  report-.     "It 
would  appear."  he  -aid.  "that  -nine  of  the  committee  meni- 
',no\\  that  they  are  on  a  committee,  or  al 
liliar  with  the  report  when  it  i-  finally  devel- 
, lenient  he  ■  ntion 

!  cue  "f  the  coup 

i  the  floor  last  week  and  wa-  invited  by  the 

nmittee  t"  submit  to  the  committee 

■  which  he  referred  t"     Investigation  revealed 
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the  fact  that  the  member  who  criticised  the  report  and 
was  in  a  position  to  furnish  additional  data  was  included 
among  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  printed  report  that  was  under  consideration.  Are  the 
committer-,  winking  as  committees  or  are  some  of  them 
dominated  by  one  man  or  a  minority  of  the  committee? 
When  a  man  is  appointed  on  a  committee  is  the  head  of 
his  department  notified  and  does  the  railroad  agree  to 
back  up  the  committee  member  by  allowing  him  sufficient 
time  to  attend  to  the  committee  work  and  assisting  him 
to  secure  information  so  far  at  least  as  the  questions  un- 
der consideration  relate  to  the  practices  of  his  own  road? 


One  critic  handed  in  the  following  in  writing: 
"As  one  reads  over  the  program  of  this  year's  conven- 
tion of  Division  V — Mechanical,  he  finds  many  old  friends 
both  anions;'  the  subjects  and  among  the  lists  of  men  on 
the  various  committees.  Some  of  the  committees,  with 
few  or  many  changes  in  membership,  have  been  doing 
duty  for  many  years  and  reports  from  them  are  looked 
for  just  as  one  looks  to  see  the  waves  come  rolling  in 
from  the  ocean  onto  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City.  There 
are  members  on  some  committees  who  have  done  valiant 
work'  in  the  pa>t  on  matters  new  and  vital,  and  recog- 
nition and  reward  should  justly  be  given  if  it  has  not  al- 
ready been  done. 

"There  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  should 
take  the  form  of  a  life  membership  on  a  committee.  It 
might  be  better  to  grant  honorary  degrees,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  our  colleges  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  following 
this  example,  start  an  emeritus  list.  Another  way  might 
be  to  have  on  some  of  the  old  committees  a  list  of  consult- 
ing members  to  include  those  whose  services  have  been  of 
so  much  value  in  the  past.  This  would  bring  some  of 
the  younger  men  into  position  to  assist  the  association  to 
take  new  steps  forward.  It  is  even  possible  that  as  the 
committee  list  is  gone  over  it  will  be  found  that  some 
subjects  have  been  so  well  covered  that  the  committee 
which  has  been  standing  so  long  could  be  allowed  to  sit 
down,  possibly  to  take  a  nap  or  even  go  to  sleep.  There 
certainlv  is  a  sufficient  number  of  new  and  vital  subjects 
that  might  be  taken  up  at  these  conventions  even  though 
some  of  the  good  old  standby  subjects  were  not  included." 


The  Power  of  the  Railroad  Club 

GEORGE  M.  Basford  has  always  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  railway  clubs  and  the 
various  mechanical  department  associations.  More- 
over no  man  in  the  railroad  field  has  done  more  to  en- 
courage and  help  young  men.  He  has  urged  the  younger 
men  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  and  programs  of  these 
organizations,  not  only  that  the  young  men  might  help 
themselves,  but  also  because  of  the  energy  and  help  that 
they  could  give  to  improving  these  organizations  and 
making  them  more  effective.  Mr.  Basford  has  been 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Subjects  of  the 
Central  Railway  Club  during  the  past  year  and  has  done 
much  through  the  improved  programs  to  increase  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  members  in  the  work  of 
the  club. 

We  found  George  in  a  quiet  corner  on  the  pier  a  day 
or  two  ago  and,  knowing  his  hobby,  started  him  to  talking 
on  the  possibilities  and  power  of  the  railroad  clubs,  and  as 
to  how  they  might  be  utilized  by  the  younger  men  to  the 
advantage  of  both  the  men  and  the  clubs. 

"A  friend  told  me  how,  many  years  ago,  he  was  hired 
as   a  specialist   in   an   immense   organization,"   said   Mr. 


Basford.  The  first  one  he  talked  with  was  the  president, 
a  very  successful  man.     The  president  said  this  to  him; 

"  'Young  man  you  have  come  to  the  foot  of  our  ladder. 
It  is  a  long  one.  Remember  that  I  am  lonesome  up  here 
at  the  top  and  that  you  are  in  a  big  crowd  at  the  bottom. 
But  every  rung  in  this  ladder  is  a  perfectly  good  one  for 
climbing.' 

"My  friend  did  climb  out  of  the  crowd  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  successful  company  in  a  business  that  he 
built  up  from  the  ground.  This  is  mentioned  because  his 
success  was  due  largely  to  railway  clubs  and  other  organi- 
zations of  railroad  men.  He  spent  20  years  on  railroads 
and  not  only  joined  but  took  active  part  in  club  work. 
He  gives  the  clubs  and  the  old  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  credit  for  inspiring  him  and  broadening  his 
vision.  In  his  office  at  his  busy  factory,  he  told  me  that 
nothing  had  ever  helped  him  more  than  to  write  a  paper 
or  take  part  in  a  discussion  which  compelled  him  to  pre- 
pare to  tell  somebody  something  that  was  worth  telling. 

"Urge  the  young  men  to  join  the  railway  clubs,"  he 
said.  "I  made  a  list  a  short  time  ago  of  24  important, 
influencial  men  who  have  used  the  railway  clubs  to  their 
own  advantage,  to  the  advantage  of  the  clubs  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  their  employers.  But  in  doing  so 
much  for  themselves  they  have  done  even  more  for  many 
others  who  have  been  helped  by  their  examples. 

"One  of  these  men  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  electric  companies.  For  years  he  was  an  obscure 
young  railroad  man.  He  had  no  friends  but  the  ones  he 
made.  He  attended  meetings.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  pre- 
pare something  to  say  and  to  say  it  at  every  technical 
meeting — something  worth  while.  He  wrote  papers  and 
they  are  classics,  the  last  word  to  date  on  his  subject. 
He  inspired  himself  and  inspired  others  by  being  in  and  a 
part  of  every  new  railroad  development — operating, 
mechanical  and  signaling.  He  made  friends  and  mixed 
in  discussions  in  the  corner  of  the  room  before  and  after 
the  meeting  when  others  told  what  they  lacked  courage 
to  tell  on  the  floor.  When  he  started  to  write  a  paper 
he  found  how  much  he  did  not  know  of  the  subject  and 
he  fortified  himself.  No  one  could  embarrass  him  by  an 
attack  on  the  floor  because  he  was  always  sure  of  his 
ground.  Speaking  in  public  w^as  distastful  to  him  but 
he  overcame  this.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  be  where  he 
is  today  and  in  position  to  help  the  railroads  as  he  is  to- 
day, without  the  railway  clubs.  Get  the  young  men  to 
do  as  he  did.  Get  them  to  put  some  valuable  thought  in- 
to the  record  of  every  meeting.  They  will  take  more 
thought  away  than  they  bring. 

"Years  ago  one  of  my  friends  wrote  three  important 
papers.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  presentation  of 
each  of  them  he  received  a  promotion  to  a  better  job.  An- 
other friend  definitely  owes  the  acquaintance  that  made 
him  successful  to  a  paper  he  wrote  for  a  railway  club  25 
years  ago. 

"The  railway  clubs  are  forums  for  railroad  men  that 
are  needed  as  they  never  have  been  needed  before.  Oper- 
ating officers,  track  officers,  those  in  charge  of  cars,  loco- 
motives, signals,  bridges  and  terminals,  never,  not  even  on 
their  own  roads,  get  together  as  they  may  in  a  railway 
these  officers  should  mingle  to  study  and  to  understand 
each  other's  problems. 

"Do  track  officers  generally  appreciate  the  influence  they 
may  exert  over  locomotive  fuel  consumption  ?  Do  signal 
engineers  realize  how  greatly  their  work  affects  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  cars?  Do  operating  officers  see  that 
much  of  the  success  of  electric  locomotives  is  due  to  the 
improved  operating  methods  employed  in  every  electric 
installation  and  that  steam  locomotives  would  yield  re- 
markable results  under  similar  methods? 

"These  suggest  the  possibilities  of  the  railway  clubs  to 
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bring  together  these  men  who  supply  equipment,  power 
and  track  and  the  men  who  use  them.  Most  railway  clubs 
have  been  unbalanced,  one-sided,  mostly  mechanical.  They 
may  be  broadened  and  will  be  broadened  when  a  few 
young  men  from  each  road  see  what  the  railway  club  can 
do  for  them. 

"Latent  talent  in  great  abundance  among  obscure,  un- 
known young  men  crowding  the  foot  of  the  railroad  lad- 
der may  be  brought  out  by  these  clubs.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  those  of  us  who  are  older  to  get  young  men 
to  see  the  light  that  railway  clubs  can  throw  into  their 
futures — and  the  future  of  transportation  is  to  be  guided 
by  these  young  men  on  whom  the  welfare  of  the  country 
depends. 

"Crge  the  young  men  to  join  the  clubs ;  attend  the  meet- 
thc  Committee  on  Subjects;  write 
matter  how  short,  but  each  must  bring  a  mes- 
sage. Take  part  in  the  discussions.  Bring  out  some  good 
point  for  the  benefit  of  others,  some  fact  or  constructive 
suggestion  that  will  help  the  railroads  even  a  little  bit. 
This  desperate  railroad  situation  may  be  materially 
changed  by  inside  team  work.'' 

"I  Mir  railway  clubs,"  said  Mr.  Basford,  "present  a 
truly  wonderful  field  of  opportune  and  it  is  not 

by  any  means  only  young  men  who  should  take  advantage 
of  them.  Older  men  may  keep  younger  and  may  widen 
vision,  improve  usefulness  and  increase  their  measure  of 
success  by  using  the  railway  clubs  as  they  should  be  used." 


Force  of  Habit 

H"\/ '  ~      said  the  specialist,  as  he  stood  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  sick  purchasing  agent,  "   I  can  cure 
you." 
"What  will  it  cost?"  asked  the  sick  man,  faintly. 
"Five  hundred  dollars." 

"You'll  have  to  shade  your  price  a  little,"  replied  the 
purchasing  agent.  "I  had  a  better  bid  from  the  under- 
taker."— Adscript. 


Lost  and  Found 

Li—  A  platinum  bar  pin  set  with  diamonds.     PI 
return  to   Mrs.  \Y.   B.   Leach,  Hunt-Spiller  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  Booth  562. 

F(  ather  in   front  of  the  Am- 
tura  to  J.  R.  Blal 

Found-   A   string  of  bend-,  a  bracelet,  a   key,  a  shoe 

for  a  rinc:  and  a  cuff  link.    These  articles 

will  be  returned  to  their  owners  upon  application  to  Sec- 

ollmenl   Booth,  after  making 
i  identification, 

Edwards. 


Prof.  A.  J.  Wood  Promoted 

rk  with   this 


position.  Later  he  was  instructor  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  professor  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  at  Delaware  Col- 
lege, and  since  1904  a  member  of  the  mechanical  engineer- 
ing faculty  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Master  of  Science  degree  in  1916.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  in  direct  charge  of  the  engineering  ex- 
periment station. 

Since  coming  to  Penn  State,  Professor  Wood's  work 
has  been  characterized  by  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  course  in  railway  mechanical  engineering,  the  devel- 
opment of  researches  in  heat  transmission,  the  prepara- 
i  his  text  book  on  Locomotive  Operation,  and  by  a 
varied  consulting  practice  chiefly  in  power  plants  and 
railroad  work.  lie  has  also  presented  many  papers  be- 
fore engineering  and  scientific  societies,  and  is  widely 
known  for  researches  in  heat  transmission.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sigma  Tau  honorary  engineering  fraternity. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  future  of  the  course  in 
railway  mechanical  engineering  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege,  Professor  Wood  says:  "My  appointment  to  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  will  enable 
me  to  direct  the  work  in  railway  mechanical  engineering 
so  as  to  insure  a  gradual  and  more  permanent  develop- 
ment of  it  in  our  course  of  study.  I  have  never  been  fa- 
vorable to  over-specialization  in  railroad  work  and  our 
course  given  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing has  not  been  specialized  to  the  exclusion  of  a  good 
foundation  in  the  fundamentals  of  straight  mechanical 
engineering   subjects. 

"It  may  lie  of  interest  to  note  thai  live  members  of  the 
it  mechanical  engineering  faculty  have  had  con- 
siderable railroad  experience  and  during  the  past  year 
three  of  these  men  have  been  giving  instruction  in  railway 
mechanical  subjects.  We  have  had  many  requests  for 
members  of  our  graduating  class  to  take  up  special  ap- 
prenticeship courses,  but  can  supply  few  of  these  calls. 
One  of  the  items  in  the  request  for  state  appropriation 
which  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year  is  for  a  trans- 
portation building.  Altogether,  I  anticipate  a  strength- 
ening and  broadening  of  our  c<  urse  in  railway  mechan- 
ical engineering." 


Mexican    Railway    President    at    Conventions — Left:      Leon 
\ccutive    President.    National    Railways   of 
Mexico;  Right:  F,  P.  De  Hoyos,  General  Agent 
at   New  York 
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Programs  for  Today 

(Continued  from  Page  1546) 

Air  Brake  Association 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  this  associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Haddon  Hall,  Vernon  Room,  and 
opens  at  9:30  a.m. 

Edwin  F.  Bader,  mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  will  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome.  The  Reverend  Newton  W. 
Caldwell,  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  will 
invoke  divine  blessing. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  will  be  the  committee 
paper  on  "Air-Operated  Auxiliary  Devices  on  Locomo- 
tives." This  will  be  followed  by  a  paper  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Dudley  of  Yale  University  on  "Wastes  in  Air  Brake 
Service." 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers 

The  association  will  hold  its  semi-annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Dennis.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  promptly  at  9:30  a.m.  This  will  be  the  first  of- 
ficial get-together  of  the  electrical  men  for  two  years 
and  a  large  representation  is  expected.  The  order  of 
business  is  as  follows : 

Address  of  President. 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Unfinished  Business. 

New  Business. 

Progress  of  Committee  Train  Lighting  Equipment  and  Practice. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Locomotive  Headlights. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Data  and  Information. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Electric  Welding. 

Progress  Report  on  Committee  on  Illumination. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Electric  Repair  Shop  Facili- 
ties and   Equipment. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Motor  Specifications. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Power  Plants. 

Progress  Report  of  Committee  on  Power  Trucks  and  Tractors. 

Paper  on  Industrial  Heating  by  B.  F.  Collins. 

Entertainment  Features 

10 :30  a.m. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar  Pier. 

3 :30  p.m. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier.    Tea  Will  Be  Served  at  4:30  p.m. 

9:00  p.m. — Informal  Dance,  Special  Features,  Ball  Room,  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Pier. 

Locomotives  on  Track  Exhibit 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  exhibiting  on  its 
track  in  Mississippi  avenue,  a  little  south  of  the  pier 
near  the  boardwalk,  two  modern  locomotives.    One 
is  of  the  Pacific  type,  built  at  its  own  shops  and  used  on 
Atlantic  City  trains.    The  weight,  exclusive  of  the  tender, 
is  183,700  lb.  and  the  rated  tractive  effort  39,046  lb. 

The  other  is  a  new  Consolidation  locomotive,  No.  1900, 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This  has  25-in. 
by  32-in.  cylinders,  55H-in.  drivers,  94.5  sq.  ft.  grate  area 
and  3,752  sq.  ft.  equivalent  heating  surface.  It  carries 
210  lb.  boiler  pressure,  weighs  286,000  lb.,  exclusive  of 
the  tender,  and  has  a  rated  tractive  force  of  64,300  lb. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  Duplex  stoker  and  Worthington 
feedwater  heater. 

Then  there  is  the  oil-burning  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive 
built  for  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Official  Registration  Lists 

The  Official  Registration  Lists  will  be  published  today 
and  Wednesday,  June  21.  No  list  will  be  issued  on  Tues- 
day. 


The  McBarmma  Golf  Tournament 

The  McBarmma  Golf  Club — "the  most  exclusive 
golf  club  in  the  world",  as  one  of  its  members  face- 
tiously called;  it — had  its  annual  tournament  at 
the  Seaview  Golf  Club  on  Saturday.  The  tournament 
was  followed  by  the  annual  dinner  and  election  of  officers. 
The  new  officers  elected  are:  president,  B.  F.  Flory;  Vice- 
president,  George  H.  Sargent;  directors,  H.  C.  Man- 
chester and  W.L.  Conwell ;  secretary-treasurer,  Clement 
F.  Street. 

The  golf  play  resulted  in  the  awarding  of  the  follow- 
ing prizes :  championship  and  first  prize  in  Class  A,  H. 
Gilliam,  86-4-82 ;  Class  A,  second  prize,,  W.  L.  Conwell, 
88-2-86 ;  Class  B,  first  prize,  Robert  F.  Carr,94-10-84 ; 
Class  B.  second  prize,  A.  H.  Sission,  95-9-86;  Class  C, 
first  prize,  F.  H.  Clark,  96-16-80. 

The  Carr  cup  for  the  low  net  score  of  the  afternoon 
play  went  to  F-  H.  Clark. 

It  was  alleged  that  "pop"  Sisson  was  disqualified  be- 
cause he  did  not  play  the  nineteenth  hole  or  smoke  cig- 
arettes, and  Clement  F:  Street  claimed  the  second  prize 
in  Class  B.  Mr.  Sisson  seems  to  be  out  of  luck,  since 
nobody  has  ever  yet  successfully  contested  any  position 
taken  by  Clement  regarding  any  feature  of  the  club  or 
proceeds  thereof. 

F.  H.  Clark  on  Chinese 

Railway  Conditions 

FH.  Clark,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  recently  re- 
*  turned  from  China,  where  for  over  two  years  he 
was  technical  adviser  of  the  Ministry  of  Communication 
of  the  Chinese  government.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  and  their 
daughter  are  here  attending  the  conventions.  Regarding 
railway  conditions  in  China,  Mr.  Clark  said  yesterday: 

"The  railways  of  China  amount  to  about  7,000  miles, 
including  concessional  lines,  provincial  and  private  lines 
and  the  lines  of  the  Chinese  Government  Railways.  The 
latter  have  a  total  of  something  like  4,000  miles  and  in- 
clude about  15  different  lines  built  mainly  by  foreign  cap- 
ital but  partially  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Railway  con- 
struction was  making  some  progress  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1914,  but  was  soon  afterward  dis- 
continued and  has  only  recently  been  resumed  in  a  rela- 
tively  small  way. 

"China  has  made  contracts  or  agreements  covering  ap- 
proximately 1,000  miles  of  additional  lines  and  will  event- 
ually need  a  great  deal  more  to  serve  properly  her  area  and 
population.  She  has  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  a  population  supposed  to  be  three  or  four 
times  as  great  and  a  railway  mileage  of  less  than  three  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  United  States. 

"These  figures  should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  ultimate  railway  mileage  of  China,  but  only  as  an 
indication  of  her  need  for  a  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional mileage.  With  the  inauguration  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment having  the  confidence  of  Chinese  and  foreign  invest- 
ors, the  development  of  the  country  should  proceed  very 
rapidly. 

"Manufacturing  and  mining  are  generally  done  on  a 
small  scale  suited  to  local  needs.  This  is  largely  due  to  a 
lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  as  these  are  provided 
and  markets  broadened  we  may  expect  to  see  production 
on  a  larger  scale. 

"Large  cotton  mills,  flour  mills  and  various  other  in- 
dustries are  alreadv  in  successful  operation  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Coal,  iron,  ore  and  other  minerals  seem 
to  be  widely  distributed. 
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"China    lias    always    been    an    agricultural    nation    but 
to  have  tbe  raw  materials  and  tbe  labor,  which  if 
properly    directed,    should    make    ber    a    great    manufac- 
turing nation." 


Enrollment  Today 

TIROU  MENT  BOOTH  at  tbe  entrance  to  the  Mil- 
lion   Dollar   Tier   will   be  open   today   from  9  a.m. 
to   1  p.m. ;  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  and   from  8  p.m.  to 
9  p.m. 


Santa  Fe  Dinner 

JOHN  PURCELLj  assistant  to  tbe  vice-president  in  cbarge 
of  tbe  mechanical  department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  tendered  an  informal  sbore  dinner  to  the 
Santa   Fe  l;ik-m<  who  are  attending  tbe  conventions,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  old  time  Santa   Fe  men  and  their 
wives.     About    IS   were   in   attendance  and   tbe   evening 
enjoyed  by  all. 


T 


Registration  Figures 

he  comparative  registration  figures  for  \"22  and 

up    t"    1    o'clock    Sunday    noon  are    as    fol- 
ows : 

1922  1920 

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B 695  707 

Div.    VI.— Pur.   and    Stores 127  140 

Spcci.il    guests 477  441 

Supply    men 2.117  2,262 

Railroad     ladies 619  569 

Supply      ladies 


Equipment  Orders  Still  Coming  In 

THE   X  VSHVI1  I.K.   (    1 1  \  T  i  lias  or- 

dered five   Mikado  locomotives   from  tbe  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  and  tbe  Lehigh  Valley  is  inquir- 
five  locomotives. 

tern  Pacifii  i  tracts  this  week 

for  2,000  refrigerator  cars;  tbe  New  York,  »  I 
0  freight  ear-  from  lb, 
mufacturing  Company;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  has 

National  Steel  Car 
I  lamilton,  I 

igh  Rapid  Transit  Company  I 
100  i  hi  the  Pullman  Company, 


Ticket  Office  for  Convention  Attendants 

T  i  will  open  a  tickel  of- 

m.   this  morning   f< «r  the 

■  ntions,    The 
Ijacenl 

nia  running  to  Philadelphia. 

\  ill  be 

•  will  be  iwed  by 
•  id  be 

ided. 


News  from  South  America 

SG.  Down,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company,  has  but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  three-months'  tour  of  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  including  Brazil,  Argentina.  Chile  and 
Peru.  In  commenting  on  the  conditions  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Down  believes  that  there  will  be  a  good  market 
for  American  railway  material  in  the  near  future,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Government  owned  lines.  As  r  .. 
the  privately  owned  roads,  the  possibilities  of  the  United 
States  for  business  are  not  as  good,  primarily  because  they 
are  operated  on  English  capital,  which  naturally  means 
that  purchase-  will  be  made  in  England  where  possible. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Down  pointed  out  that  before 
America  can  hope  to  derive  any  great  amount  of  bus 
from  privately  owned  railway  companies,  it  must  be  ready 
to  invest  money  in  foreign  enterprises,  for  it  is  patent 
that  business  will  go  to  that  country  which  has  financial 
control  of  the  properties  in  question. 

Mr.  Down  also  commented  on  the  lack  of  proper  Amer- 
ican steamship  connections  with  South  American  coun- 
iking  of  the  general  practices  on  the  railways. 
Mr.  Down  said  that  on  the  national  railways  of  Brazil. 
Argentina  and  Chile,  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  is  stan- 
dard, and  that  a  large  number  of  the  railways  in  Peru 
are  using  this  brake.  South  American  countries  seem  to 
favor  the  American  type  of  equipment.  This  is  logical, 
for  with  clearance  limitations  larger  than  those  obtaining 
in  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  South  American 
road-  arc  at  liberty  to  develop  more  along  the  lines  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  engines,  as  is  tbe  case  in  the 
United    States. 


Registration,  American  Railway- 
Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

Aiken,  Arthur,  Chf.  Clk.  to   P.    V.   Perm  .  Ami 
H 

V.    Penn.   Travmore 
Andreucetti,  I.  A.,  Asst.  Elec.  Erie.,  I  .  8  N.  W..  Travm.irc. 
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Prosperity   Special    Leaving    Thebes    Bridge,    Illmo,    Mo.,    June    7,    1922. 


A  Notable  2-10-2  Type  for  the  Southern  Pacific 

Feedwater  Heater  and  Booster  are  Features  of  Latest 
Design  Which  is  Exhibited  at  the  Conventions 


During  recent  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been 
rilled  with  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  "Pros- 
perity Special."  A  solid  train  of  twenty  2-10-2 
type  locomotives,  part  of  an  order  of  50  of  this  type  for 
the  Southern  Pacific,  left  the  Eddystone,  Pa.,  plant  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  on  May  26  for  California, 
where  the  equipment  will  be  delivered  to  the  railroad. 
Interest  in  this  event  among  those  attending  the  conven- 
tions has  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  loco- 
motives included  in  the  same  order  is  the  principal  feature 
of  the  track  exhibits  this  year. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  locomotive  builders,  mem- 
bers of  the  railway  and  supply  associations  and  their 
guests  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  moving 
pictures  showing  the  progress  of  the  train  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Xew  York.  (  In  the  occasion  of  this  exhibit, 
which  was  held  last  evening  in  the  Pose  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Traymore,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  who  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  movement  of  the  train,  delivered  an  address. 

A  solid  train  of  locomotives  is  such  an  unusual  sight 
that  the  "Prosperity  Special"  has  attracted  great  crowds 
at  all  points  along  the  route.  The  train  was  moved  only 
during  the  day,  giving  all  who  were  interested  opportunity 
to  inspect  it  at  the  points  where  it  stopped.  The  route 
chosen  was  over  the  Pennsylvania  System  to  East  St. 
Louis,  thence  over  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  to  Corsi- 
cana,  Texas,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  trip  was  the 
run  around  Horseshoe  Curve,  west  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  where 
the  train  was  moved  with  six  locomotives,  two  in  front, 


two  in  the  center  and  two  pushing.  Moving  pictures  were 
taken  of  the  train  at  various  points  on  the  curve ;  these 
were  among  the  pictures  shown  last  night. 

Details  of  the  Locomotives 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  order  is  one  of  the 
largest  that  has  been  placed  for  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2 
type,  the  equipment  is  notable  because  it  marks  the  first 
extensive  installation  of  feedwater  heaters  and  of  the  loco- 
motive booster.  Although  they  are  exceeded  in  total 
weight  by  other  locomotives  of  similar  types,  the  appli- 
ances mentioned  probably  increase  boiler  output  and  start- 
ing tractive  effort  beyond  anything  heretofore  obtained. 

The  first  Baldwin  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type  built 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  were  constructed  in  1917  and 
were  designated  as  Class  F-l.  These  locomotives  weigh 
348,000  lb.  and  develop  a  tractive  effort  of  65,300  lb.,  and 
have  been  successfully  used  not  only  in  heavy  freight 
service  but  also  in  passenger  service  on  grades  exceeding 
two  per  cent.  They  were  followed  in  1920  by  a  group  of 
larger  locomotives  known  as  Class  F-3,  having  a  total 
weight  of  385,900  lb.  and  developing  a  tractive  effort  of 
75,150  lb.  These  locomotives  were  briefly  described  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  July  2,  1921.  The  new  locomotives 
(Class  F-4)  are  practically  identical  with  the  Class  F-3. 
except  for  the  addition  of  a  feedwater  heater  and  booster. 
The  tractive  effort  of  the  main  engines  is  the  same  as  the 
Class  F-3  locomotives.  In  addition  the  booster  develops 
9,500  lb.  at  starting,  or  8,950  lb.  at  a  piston  speed  of  250  ft. 
per  min.  The  combined  tractive  effort  at  starting  is  there- 
fore 84,650  lb.  All  the  locomotives  referred  to  above  burn 
oil  for  fuel  and  are  equipped  with  superheaters. 
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The  boiler  used  on  Class  F-4  is  of  the  straight  top  type 
with  a  slope  on  the  bottom  of  the  middle  ring  in  order 
to  provide  a  sufficiently  deep  water  space  under  the  com- 
bustion chamber.  This  increases  the  shell  diameter  from 
90  in.  at  the  first  ring  to  100  in.  at  the  throat.  On  the 
second  ring,  which  carries  the  dome,  the  longitudinal  seam 
is  placid  on  the  top  center  line  and  is  welded  throughout 
its  length,  in  addition  to  being  reinforced  by  inside  and 


Interior  of  the  Cab 

outside  welt-strips.  The  inside  strip  is  wide  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  area  under  the  dome  base.  The  auxiliary 
dome  is  on  the  third  ring  immediately  ahead  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  and  is  placed  over  a  15-in.  manhole  so 
that  the  boiler  can  be  easily  entered  for  inspection  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  construction  of  the  boiler  unusually  large  plates 
were  used.  The  firebox  crown  sheets  and  side  sheets  are 
in  one  piece  and  the  wrapper  sheet  is  also  made  from  a 
single  plate.  The  dimensions  of  the  plates  for  these  parts 
were  247'i  in.  by  195^  in.  by  :'8  in.  and  291  in.  by  149 
in.  by  ^  in.  respectively. 

The  combustion  chamber  is  6*4  in.  long  and  has  a  com- 
plete installation  of  flexible  bolts  in  the  water  space,  while 
four  rows  of  such  bolts  stay  the  front  end  of  the  crown. 
The  throat  is  also  stayed  by  flexible  bolts  and  they  are 
used  in  the  breakage  zones  in  the  sides  and  back.  Two 
fusible  pities  are  applied,  one  at  the  front  end  of  the  crown 
and  the  other  over  the  outlet  of  the  oil-burner.  The  oil- 
burning  equipment  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  South- 
ern Pacific  standards. 

The  feedwater  is  supplied  by  one  non-lifting  injector 
placed  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  one  combined  open  type 
feedwater  heater  and  pump  of  7.200  gal,  capacity  per  hour, 
placed  on  the  left  side.  The  pump  is  supplied  by  a  steam 
pipe  leading  from  a  valve  in  the  turret.  With  the  heater 
and  pump  and  air  reservoirs  located  on  the  left-hand  side, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  place  the  two  cross-compound  air 
compressors  on  the  right-hand  side.  These  are  low  down 
under  the  running  board  so  that  they  do  not  obstruct  the 
engineman's  vision  when  looking  ahead. 

With  limited  space  available,  special  attention  had  to  be 


given  the  arrangement  of  the  piping  in  order  to  render  it 
accessible  and  at  the  same  time  not  exceed  the  limit  of 
width.  On  the  left  side  the  feedwater  heater  requires  a 
four-inch  feed  pipe  which  is  placed  under  the  running 
board  and  above  one  of  the  air  reservoirs.  The  latter  is 
hung  on  cast  steel  supports  which  are  specially  designed 
to  provide  room  for  the  feed  pipe.  On  the  right-hand  side 
there  is  no  room  to  place  the  four-inch  booster  exhaust 
pipe  outside  tin-  frames,  and  it  is  therefore  placed  between 
them.  This  pipe  enters  the  smokebox  and  discharges  into 
an  annular  opening  surrounding  the  main  exhaust  nozzle. 
The  cylinders  are  fitted  with  cast  iron  bushings  and  the 
pistons  have  cast  steel  heads  and  cast  iron  bull  rings.  The 
piston  rods,  main  crank  pins  and  driving  axles  are  heat 
treated  and  hollow  bored.  Flanged  tires  are  used  on  all 
the  wheels,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  locomotives 
are  designed  to  traverse  20  deg.  curves.  The  lateral  play 
between  rails  and  flanges  on  the  first,  third  and  fifth  pairs 
of  drivers  is  T/§  in.  and  on  the  second  and  fourth  pairs  and 
the  truck  wheels,  Y%  in.  There  is  in  addition  a  lateral  play 
between  wheel  hubs  and  boxes,  including  shoe  and  wedge 
play,  of  1-13/16  in.  on  the  front  drivers  and  5/16 
in.  on  the  remaining  pairs.  Long  main  driving  boxes  are 
applied,  the  journals  measuring  13  in.  by  22  in.,  while  the 


The  Head  End  Is  Arranged  for  Convenience  and  Safety 

lateral  motion  boxes  on  the  first  driving  axle  have  journals 
11  in.  by  20  in. 

The  rear  truck  is  of  the  Delta  type  and  is  equalized  with 
the  three  rear  pairs  of  driving  wheels.  In  this  design  the 
back  equalizing  beams  are  fulcrumed  on  the  truck  frame 
and  the  main  frames  are  supported  on  the  truck  center  pin 
and  also  on  two  sliding  supports  placed  wide  apart  back 
of  the  truck  wheels.  The  load  on  the  center  pin  is  trans- 
ferred through  a  spherical  bearing.     The  booster  is  sup- 
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■  •a  the  roar  transverse  member  of  the  truck  frame 
which  is  depressed  sufficiently  to  provide  the  necessary 

clearance. 

The  piston  valves  are  15  in.  in  diameter  and  are  set  with 
a  maximum  travel  of  7  in.  and  a  constant  lea 
Walschaert  valve  gear  is  applied  and  is  control 
mism. 

The  main  frames  are  of  massive  construction  with  a 
uniform  width  of  6  in.  and  a  maximum  depth  under  the 
cylinder  saddle  of  14  in.  A  cast  steel  rear  frame  cradle 
is  applied. 

A  comparatively  short  cab  is  used,  but  it  has  large  win- 
dow openings  in  the  sides  and  special  attention  has  been 
given  the  arrangement  of  th<  The  steam  turret 

is  placed  outside  the  cab  and  the  various  valves  have  i 
sion  handles  which  are  clearly  1  tl  eled.     The  lubricator  lias 
seven   feeds,  including  those  to  the  water  pump  and   the 
r  engine. 

The  maximum  width  over  the  cab  boards  is  10  ft.  10  in 
and  the  overall  height  of  the  locomotive  is  16  ft.  4  in. 

The  tender  i>  notable  both  because  of  its  design  and 
capacity.  It  is  of  the  cylindrical  type,  carrying  4.000  gal. 
of  fuel  oil  and  12.000  gal.  of  water.  The  water  tank  has 
a  diameter  of  approximately  8  ft.  6  in.  and  an  overall 
length  of  36  ft.  7'4  in.  It  is  carried  on  a  cast  steel  frame 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  bumpers  and  the  transverse 
bolsters  which  serve  as  tank  supports.  The  transversi 
tance  over  the  outs  if  the  two  longitudinal  Fram  : 

members    is    51    in.   and    the  ends    of   the    front    and   back 
bumpers  are  braced  by  diagonal  members  which  join  these 


Straight-top 

m  pressure 200  lb.,  i  tr  sq.  in. 

Fuel    oil 

outside 90  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 

hamber,  length 64  in. 

Tubi  - .  d  ameter 

s,  number  and  diameter  50 — 5:..  in. 

Tubes  and  tines,  length.  .  .  21   ft.  0  in. 

B2.5  sq.  ft. 

I.  eomb.  chamber :  -1  sq.  ft. 

Tubes    an-!    Hues 1,722  94.  ft. 

Total    evaporative I  sq.  ft. 

Ten  ler : 

•    capacity 12 

Fuel    capacity 


Visitors  from  Chile 

Ox  Saturday  vfternoon  four  representatives  of  the 
Chilean  State  Railways  arrived  at  the  pier  for  an 
inspection  of  the  exhibits.  The  party  included  Man- 
uel Trucco,  director  general;  Carlos  Schneider,  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power;  Enrique  Palma  and  Do- 
minigo  Santa  Maria,  inspecting  engineers.  They  were  ac- 
companied by  Charles  R.  Cullen.  manager  of  the  Baldwin 
1  ocomotive  Wi  rks  at  Santiago.  Chile. 

Messrs.  Schneider.  Palma  and  Santa  Maria  are  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  consignment  of 


A   Powerful,  Efficient   Locomotive  for  Freight  and   Passenger  Service  en   Heavy  Grcdes 


longitudinal   members   at    the    frame   truck   bolsters.      The 
steel  frames  with  swing  bolsters.     They 
qualized  pedestal  type,  titled  with  both  helical 
and  triple  elliptic  by  12 

Side  bearings  are  used  on  the  rear  truck  onl) 
12   ,000  lb 
The  pricinpal  dimensions  and  weights  are  as  follows: 


' 


trie  locomotives  being  built  by  the  Baldwin-West- 
inghouse  people  for  the  Chilean  electrification  between 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,      rhese  engines  are  to  operate 

on  3,000  \olis  direct  current  and  have  a  horsepower  of 
_'.IKX>.  The  section  of  track  oxer  which  they  are  to  oper- 
ate is  150  miles  in  length,  including  branch  lines,  and  there 
is  a  heavy  grade  for  about  15  miles  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  2.4  per  cent      li  is  anticipated  that  this  line  will 

ipletely  electrified  by  September.  1923. 

te  K.nlw.r.  ■  ed  upon  a  more 

or  less  extended  program  <<i  electrification,  \fier  the 
Santiago-Valparaiso  line  is  complete,  a  new  disl 

in  length,  including  branch  lines,  will  be  electrified 

•i  Santiago  and  Talca,     The  electrification  of  the 

n  railways  is  an  economic  necessity,  for  the  pi 
locom  almost    prohibitive.   a> 

ind   ten   dollars  per   Ion   on   a   locomotivi 
an  abundance  of   water   power  available   in   Chile   for   the 

Ctric   locomotives   . 

ipped  for  :  braking,     Mr.  Trucco,  who 

to  tbt   inspection  of  the  loco- 
making  a  tour  of  iiupection  throughout   the 
country  visiting  particularly  the  electrified  railways.     He 
iome  tune  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Norfolk  >\  Wesl 
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Welding  Men  Meet 

Ax  unofficial  but  highly  successful  meeting  of  rail- 
road and  supply  men  interested  in  welding  was  held 

on  the  pier  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
About  50  men  assembled  at  Booth  No.  1  and  then  retired 
to  the  east  balcony  where  the  meeting  was  held.  Hie 
meeting  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  there  will  he  no 
report  on  welding  presented  during  this  convention  and 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  welding  apparatus  on  ex- 
hibit. C.  A.  McCune,  president  of  the  American  Welding 
Society,  was  asked  to  explain  the  aims  and  activities  of 
that  society  and  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding,  af- 
ter which  the  temporary  chairman  resigned  in  his  favor. 

The  American  Welding  Society 

With  respect  to  the  American  Welding  Society,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune said:  "When  mention  was  made  of  the  welding  in- 
terests present  at  the  convention  this  year  we  began  check- 
ing them  up.  Besides  the  welding  apparatus  manufactur- 
ers and  the  railroad  interests,  there  are  also  several  com- 
panies which  are  exhibiting  welded  devices,  such  as  the 
Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  the  Symington  Company, 
the  Flannery  Bolt  Company  and  a  few  others.  Combined 
they  represent  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  exhibits. 
These  figures,  I  imagine,  are  rather  startling. 

"I  have  noted  in  the  daily  issues  of  the  Railway  Age 
the  address  of  Mr.  Tollerton  on  co-operative  research.  He 
said  that  the  research  should  be  conducted  at  some  cen- 
tral bureau,  but  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  any  in- 
dividual interests,  which  was  perfectly  right ;  that  is  the 
object  of  the  American  Welding  Society,  to  assist  in  co- 
operative research  and  at  the  same  time  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  individual  research. 

"The  American  Welding  Society  is  a  national  body, 
whose  object  is  to  promote  welding — that  is,  promote  it 
by  standard  methods,  standard  specifications  for  material 
and  generally  the  laying  out  of  standard  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  process,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  entire 
welding  industry.  The  American  Bureau  of  Welding, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Research  Council, 
Engineering  Division,  is  the  research  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can 'Welding  Society.  All  the  information  gathered  and 
all  the  research  accomplished  through  the  American 
Bureau  of  Welding  is  published  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  Division  of  Engineering,  through  the  American 
Welding  Society.  Tints  the  object  of  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society  is  to  set  forth  all  the  valuable  and  authentic 
information  that  it  can  possibly  gather  as  a  result  of  co- 
operative research." 

W.  E.  Symons,  consulting  engineer,  supplemented  Mr 
McCttnes  statements  by  saying:  "With  respect  to  the 
number  of  exhibits  and  percentage  or  relation  it  bears  to 
the  whole,  I  think  President  McCune  has  been  very  con- 
servative in  his  statement ;  in  addition  to  those  he  men- 
tioned— 18  exhibitors  of  welding  equipment — about  six 
per  cent,  we  might  safely  say  that  a  larger  percentage  are 
interested  in  welding.  They  are  interested  because  there 
are  many  concerns  represented  that  do  not  make  welding 
equipment  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  tjy  Mr.  McCune, 
but  which  use  welding  processes  in  their  shops  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  equipment.  In  fact,  there  are  very 
few  lines  of  manufacture  today  where  welding  is  not  used 
in  some  manner."  Mr.  Symons  concluded  his  remarks 
by  pointing  out  the  benefits  which  members  derive  from 
the  American  Welding  Society  and  showed  the  need  for 
increasing  its  personnel.  He  spoke  of  the  society  as  pure 
democracy. 

Metal  and  Thermit  Corporation 

J.  H.  Deppeler,  also  enlarged  on  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  the  American  Welding  Society.     He  said : 


"There  is  one  thing  which  has  appealed  to  me  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years.  When  we  first  started  this 
welding  society  we  thought  of  the  conflicting  interests — 
the  gas,  electric  and  thermit  welders.  We  in  the  Metal 
&  Thermit  Corporation  and  in  the  Westinghouse  and 
General  Electric  Company,  and  in  others,  felt  that  it  we 
would  really  co-operate  as  the  society  tried  to  make  us — 
and  our  individual  concerns  were  further  advanced  than 
some  of  the  others — we  might  lose  business.  I  think  it 
is  really  essential  that  we  should  all  know  the  other 
fellow's  process  and  that  we  ought  to  help  boost  his 
work.  We  can  all  boost  welding  by  boosting  each  of  the 
processes  instead  of  onlv  our  own." 

C.  J.  Holslag,  Electric  Arc  Cutting  and  Welding  Com- 
pany, enlarged  on  Mr.  Deppeler's  remarks  by  saying  that 
after  the  members  of  the  Welding  Society  got  acquainted 
they  all  discovered  that  their  competitors  were  normal  hu- 
man beings  that  did  not  wear  horns  as  they  had  suspected. 

W.  A.  Slack,  Torchweld  Equipment  Company,  en- 
larged on  the  explanation  of  the  activities  of  the  American 
Welding  Society  by  telling  of  the  journal  published  by  it 
and  describing  its  purpose. 

Welding  in  Construction 

C.  M.  Rogers  (Locomotive  Firebox  Company)  said  in 
part :  "Welding  is  quite  an  essential  factor  in  the  Nichol- 
son thermic  syphon,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  welding  and  the  practice  is  to  weld  instead  of  rivet 
sheets  in  the  firebox.  We  are,  like  many  others,  entirely 
neutral  with  respect  to  the  method  of  welding.  In  our 
travels  about  the  country  looking  after  the  application  of 
syphons,  we  see  welding  of  great  variety  and  there  is  an 
indication  that  we  are  still  at  a  point  where  there  is  con- 
siderable development  possible  and  very  much  needed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  places  where  the  art  has  been 
developed  to  a  point  of  great  efficiency  and  this  is  wel! 
proved  in  the  service  results  that  we  get  in  the  use  of  the 
syphon.  It  certainly  is  a  splendid  test  if  welding  a  device 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  other  devices,  passes  the  require- 
ments and  comes  through  with  success.  The  field  is 
broad  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  art  recognized  in  just  such 
a  way  as  this  at  this  convention."  Mr.  Rogers  also  spoke 
on  the  value  of  reclaiming  equipment  by  welding. 

Welding  and  Welding  Materials 
The  principal  address  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  H. 
T.  Bentley,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  machin- 
ery, Chicago  &  Northwestern.     He  said : 

"I  don't  know  what  the  railroads  of  this  country  would 
have  done  during  the  times  when  we  were  hardly  able  to 
get  material  of  any  kind  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  welding 
apparatus  and  appliances  brought  into  use  in  the  last  few 
years.  Mr.  Symons  says  there  isn't  any  question  but  that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  an  organization  with  just  as  much 
concern  in  the  interests  of  autogenous  welding  as  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  has  had  for  mechanical 
details  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  national 
society  that  now  has  branches  in  a  good  many  of  the  cities 
which  are  apparently  doing  very  good  work.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  any  of  you  men  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
lending  your  influence  to  join  such  an  organization  will 
do  so,  because  I  am  certain  it  is  going  to  be  of  benefit 
to  your  railroads  and  to  yourselves.  I  have  attended  a 
few  meetings  at  Chicago  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  those 
I  have  attended  have  been  full  of  interest.  Of  course,  we 
go  through  the  shops  as  officers  and  we  see  these  things 
done,  but  when  you  go  to  meetings  and  find  out  from  the 
men  who  are  doing  the  things  how  they  should  be  done 
.so  that  failure  can  be  overcome,  it  is  an  inspiration. 

"It  is  a  money  making  proposition  for  you  and  your 
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to  further  the  interests  of  the  American  Weld- 

ining  it,  or  by  becoming  members  of  the 

!■.    be  started  in  your  town.     The 

weldii  -  '    future  before  it.     It  is  in  its  infancy 

some  day   five  or  six  years  hence  we  will  be 

a  what  is  being  done  and  what  can  be 

processes.     I  presume 

certain  jobs  can  be  clone  belter  electrically  and  that 

is  method  of  welding  is  superior.    Each 

its  uses  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  learn  which  will 

work  the  most  economically  and  safely. 

is  nne  thing,  however.  1  am  a  little  bit  wor- 
ried about  and  that  is  welding  wire  and  welding  rods. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  get  a  batch  of  welding  material 
that  i-  absolutely  first-class,  and  then  we  will  get  it  from 
the  same  place  and  it  di  to  answer  the  purpose 

1  presume  in  time  it  will  mean  specifications  for 
all  km  ling  rods   for  the  various  processes.     I 

that  welding  rods  that  may  be  first-class  for  a  cer- 
tain job  may  be  absolutely  improper  for  some  other  weld- 
'..  so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  got  to  get  to- 
gether.    We  should  have  some  sort  of  specifications  so 
that  when  we  are  going  to  do  a  certain  job,  say  on  steel, 
we  will  know  what  kind  of  materials  to  use  to  give  the 
best  ductility,  weld,  etc. ;  similarly  for  cast  iron  welding. 
'iircat  progress  has  been  made,  but  once  in  a  while  I 
complaints  that  the  welding  wire  in  one  batch 
did  not  seem  to  be  uniform.     That  is  the  greatest  thing 
to  contend  with.     The  apparatus  is  doing  splendid  work. 

the    torches    are    g I.    gases    are    satisfactory,    electric 

welders  seem  to  be  doing  splendid  work,  but  the  material 
for  welding  seems  to  require  a  little  hit  more  care  in  its 
standardization;  if  that  can  be  done,  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  are  going  ahead  in  tine  si 

Mr.   McCune  responded   to  Mr.   Bentley  as   follows: 
re  is  a  welding  wire  specification  committee  which 
has    be<  n    engaged    in    research    for    two    years.      T here 
have  been  many  difficulties  but  their  aim  is  just  what  Mr. 
Bentl  '  Iding  wire  specification  has  been 

published  by  the  society.     There  are  certain  specific 
:  one  for  electric  welding,  including  the  \ 
of   welding  material   which   have  proved   satis- 
We  had  a  meeting  in  April  of  till  the  best  I 
pi  on  welding  wit  mufacturers, 

railroad   men.  metallurgists   and   the  like   -and   alii 
ationS   have  only  been  published  .-Hid   in 
an  eighl  months  in  printed   form,  this  com 

find  any  way  of  improving  the  specifications, 
omn    tei    now  working  on  - 

for  n  ded       It-   purpo  ■  '  I  mine 

id    when    it    should    and 

Ided,  and  to  distinguish  between  burnl 

metal  metal,  and  ne  day 

ita.    We  believe  the  welding  wire  specifi- 

published   so  far  are  pretty  well  advanced, 

oi    fusion  v 

for  onl     10  oi    12 

and  f  ■•  iiti/ed  body,  technical 

mpl  to  pre;  itions 

A'ray,    pul  ilway     I'm- 

in   nb- 
ud: 

■    1   mi- 
ll part 
■  d  by   weld 

II  welding  in  that 

inning 


now  to  use  welding  extensively  in  the  reclamation  of  all 
manner  of  things,  such  as  frogs,  couplers,  knuckles,  cross- 
ings and  a  great  many  materials  are  now  being  repaired 
and  put  back  into  service  through  welding  which  were 
formerly  thrown  away. 

"I  am  sure  that  this  is  going  to  de  far  greater 

extent  in  the  future  than  it  is  today.  Xext  week, 
ommittee  on  Reclamation  of 
Division  VI  —  Purchases  and  Stove-,  will  make  its  report 
and  I  am  sure  that  that  committee  will  consider  what 
articles  should  be  i  and  what  should  not.     With- 

out a  doubt  welding  will  occupy  an  important  part  of  the 
discussion.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  be  present  at  some 
of  the  meetings  and  I  am  sure  thai  the  chairman  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  take  part  in  the  discussion.  It 
is  quite  an  important  opportunity  for  manufacturers  of 
welding  equipment  and  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 

vancement of  the  -  ience  in  reclamation.  Although  I  am 
not  authorized  to  extend  any  invitation  for  Division  VI, 
having  no  official  standing  whatever,  except  having  the 
trade  paper  devoted  to  their  interests.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  gentlemen  will  be  at  least  interested  in  what  comes 
up  at  that  time  and  that  they  will  be  interested  in  the 
information  thai  you  can  give  in  that  connection." 

One  Man's  Gain — Another  Man's  Loss 

W.  L.  Bliss,  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  related 
an  unusually  instructive  and  amusing  incident:  '"I  made  a 
little  trip  not  long  ago  to  the  middle  west  and  looked  at 
some  interesting  pieces  of  welding  in  some  of  the  loco- 
motive shops.  I  witnessed  an  incident  that  I  think  brings 
out  the  fact  that  great  economy  is  possible  with  welding. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  couple  of  railroads  that  ran  into 
St.  Louis.  Without  mentioning  any  names.  I  will  call 
these  "Railroad  A"  and  "Railroad  B."  It  seems  that 
Railroad  A  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of  side  trucks, 
say  of  the  Andrews  make,  that  had  outlived  their  guar- 
antee. The  tension  members  were  cracked  underneath 
and  they  were  ready  for  the  scrap  heap,  as  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  any  further  settlement  with  the 
manufacturer.  They  bad  run  as  long  as  they  had  been 
expected  to  run.  I  heard  that  those  truck  sides  cost,  new, 
$32 .a  piece  and  that  Raliroad  A  sold  5,000  of  these  to  a 
junk  man  in  St.   Louis   for  SI  a  piece. 

"The  other  railroad,  Railroad  B,  had  a  storekeeper  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  junk  men  in  St.  Louis  and 
who  knew  this  particular  junk  man  well.  He  found  out 
the  price  paid  to  Railroad  A  for  the  side  frame  and  re- 
ported it  to  his  management  and  got  permission  to  buy 
tin-  5,000  truck  sides  for  $5  a  piece,    These  trucks  were 

then  transferred   to  one  of  the  shops  of   Railroad  B  that 
was   well   equipped    for    reclaiming   and    storing   this   kind 
and  at  an  expense  of  $S  the}  restored  all  side 
frames  to  perfectly  good  so 


W.  C.  Arp  Dead 

W>  \i;p,  retired  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  .->t  his  home 
•in  Terra  Haute.  Ind.,  at  10.50  p.  m.  on  Friday, 
the  16th,  after  a  lingering  illness.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  association  and  bad  attended  all 
conventions  until  this  year.  Mr.  Arp  was  retired  from 
the  Pennsylvania  because  of  pension  require- 
on  July  1.  1918.  1  le  9  I  E,  Mecb- 
ling,   who   i-   now   in  attendance  at   the  conventions       Mr. 

\rp  was  in  'be  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  foi    is 
starting  a-  an  apprentice  at  Williamsport,  Pa 
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The  Machine  Tool  Market 

SPEAKING  of  the  machine  tool  market  and  the  present  de- 
mand for  machine  tools,  Ernest  F.  DuBrul,  general 
manager,  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Associa- 
id  the  following  to  say : 

"Many  railroad  master  mechanics  are  telling  the  machine 
tool  builders  that  they  want  a  lot  of  tools  for  the  railroad 
shops  but  that  they  are  told  by  the  purchasing  authorities 
that  the  purchases  will  be  held  up  until  machine  tool  prices 
come  lower  than  they  are.  1  believe  the  purchasing  author- 
ities are  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the  present  situation. 
The  machine  tool  builder  may  likewise  be  deceiving  him- 
self, if  be  does  not  keep  his  eye  on  the  labor  situation, 
particularly  as  affecting  the  larger  types  of  machines  that 
are  not  now  in  stock  and  never  are  built  for  stock. 

"The  labor  situation  is  such  that  if  the  market  had  a  lot 
of  orders  right  now,  the  machine  tool  builder  could  not 
find  a  sufficient  supply  of  skilled  labor  of  the  sort  necessary 
to  build  these  tools.  During  the  war,  and  for  the  year 
after  the  war,  the  machine  tool  builder  did  not  train  any 
general  workmen — skilled  all-round  mechanics — so  that 
as  compared  to  the  supply  of  this  sort  of  labor  in  1914  we 
have  a  deficiency. 

"The  reason  is  very  obvious.  During  the  war  machine 
tool  orders  came  in  in  much  larger  quantities  than  ever 
before.  This  prompted  the  machine  tool  builder  to  take 
men  in  and  train  them  in  special  operations.  He  had  neith- 
er the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  train  a  more  general  class 
of  workmen,  as  he  had  done  before  the  war.  Demand 
from  now  on,  dropping  back  to  the  smaller  quantities  that 
are  more  normal  to  the  machine  tool  business,  will  require 
the  general  workman  rather  than  the  specialist. 

"During  the  war  the  general  machinist  moved  up  the 
scale.  He  became  a  tool  maker  or  he  became  a  foreman, 
either  in  the  machine  tool  shop  or  in  some  war  industry 
shop,  his  place  in  production  being  taken  by  the  specialist. 
Then,  after  the  slump,  these  specialists  went  back  to  the 
farms  or  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  building  industries, 
or  elsewhere,  and  machine  tool  builders  who  are  putting  on 
more  men,  or  trying  to,  find  difficulty  in  getting  these  men 
back  into  the  machine  tool  industry,  which  has  been  so 
deeply  depressed  for  so  long  a  period. 

"To  coax  them  back  much  higher  wages  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  make  up  for  the  irregularity  of  employment,  and 
to  overcome  their  preference  for  the  jobs  they  may  now  be 
filling.  Not  only  that,  but  the  heavy  tools  of  course  re- 
quire much  more  general  men,  because  they  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  quantities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lighter  tools.  The 
railroads  need  the  tools  right  now,  and  it  is  short-sighted 
policy  to  defer  the  purchasing  any  longer,  because  as  bus- 
iness picks  up  the  available  mecbanical  labor  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  other  industries  and  the  bid  the  machine  tool 
builder  will  have  to  make  will  have  to  be  much  higher. 
Such  a  policy  of  delay  will  merely  concentrate  the  demand 
for  machine  shop  labor  at  a  later  date,  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences, instead  of  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  easier 
all  around.  It  is  the  early  bird  that  will  get  the  worm,  as 
usual.  The  wise  buyer,  who  now  gets  in  his  orders  will 
not  suffer  either  from  delays  in  delivery  or  higher  prices 
that  are  sure  to  follow,  according  to  the  present  outlook 
on  the  labor  market. 

"Another  point  that  must  not  be  forgotten  is  that  the 
restriction  of  immigration  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  the  consequent  shortage  in  common  labor  that  is 
evident  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  even  with  the  present 
amount  of  activity,  is  sure  to  create  a  demand  for  labor 
saving  machinery  machinery  of  all  kinds ;  and  this  of 
course  means  a  demand  for  more  machinists.  At  a  period 
of  intense  activity — if  the  machine  tool  buyer  waits  too 
long — he  will  have  the  privilege  of  paying  extremely  high 


prices  to  induce  production  of  machine  tools,  rather  than 
in  the  present  Stage  of  the  cycle. 

Second  Hand  Tools 

"The  purchasing  powers  seem  to  imagine  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  bargains  to  be  found  among  second-hand  tools. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  very  deceptive  bargains.  The 
machine  tool  builder  selling  new  equipment  has  nothing 
to  hide,  whereas  the  second-hand  dealer  selling  stuff  that  he 
bought  "a-  i<,"  would  probably  rather  not  have  too  close 
an  inspection  of  what  he  is  offering.  Buyers  of  second- 
hand machinery  should  very  carefully  investigate  the  his- 
tory of  the  machine  in  question — how  long  it  has  run,  the 
class  of  work  that  was  done  on  it,  whether  the  long  runs 
were  on  repetition  work,  so  that  the  same  gears  were  al- 
ways used  and  worn  out,  whereas  other  gears  might  be  in 
relatively  good  condition. 

"This  is  very  difficult  information  to  secure,  particularly 
as  it  has  been  whispered  that  certain  serial  numbers  on 
machine  tools  bought  by  purchasers  do  not  correspond  to 
the  numbers  that  the  machines  bore  when  they  left  the  fac- 
tory. Of  course,  legitimate  dealers  would  not  stoop  to 
this,  but  it  only  shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  pur- 
chaser to  look  carefully,  not  only  into  the  tool,  but  also 
to  be  well  posted  on  the  methods  of  the  dealer  who  is  offer- 
ing it." 


Reductions  in  Railway  Wages  to  Date 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  announced  reduc- 
tions in  the  wages  of  the  station  and  clerical  forces, 
the  stationary  engine  and  boiler  forces,  and  the  sig- 
nal department  employees.    The  reductions  in  wages  made 
by  the  Board  in  its   recent  decision  are  now  estimated 
officially  as  follows : 

Clerical  and  Station   Forces $24,336,317.43 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structural 

and  Unskilled  Forces 48,898,873.44 

Shop    Employees 59,669,347.32 

Stationary  Engine  (steam)  and  Boiler 

Room  Employees 551,954.76 

Signal  Department  Employees 1,532,428.36 

Total $134,988,921.31 

The  latest  decision  of  the  Board  authorizes  reductions 
in  the  wages  of  clerical  and  station  forces,  stationary 
engine  and  boiler  room  employees,  signal  department 
employees,  floating  equipment  employees,  train  dispatchers, 
dining  car  and  restaurant  employees,  and  miscellaneous 
groups  not  specifically  included  in  any  of  these  classifica- 
tions. 

Reductions  of  three  cents  per  hour  in  the  rates  of  pay 
of  storekeepers,  assistant  storekeepers,  chief  clerks,  fore- 
men,' subforemen  and  other  clerical  supervisory  forces, 
clerks  with  an  experience  of  two  or  more  years,  train 
and  engine  crew  callers,  assistant  station  masters,  train 
announcers,  gatemen,  and  baggage  and  parcel  room  em- 
ployees (other  than  clerks),  are  ordered  by  the  decision 
to  be  effective  July  1. 

Reductions  of  four  cents  per  hour  are  authorized  in  the 
rates  of  pay  of  clerks  with  an  experience  of  one  year 
and  less  than  two  years,  clerks  whose  experience  is  less 
than  one  year,  janitors,  office,  station  and  warehouse 
watchmen,  emplovees  engaged  in  assorting  way-bills  and 
tickets,  operating  appliances  or  machines  for  perforating, 
addressing  envelopes,  numbering  claims  and  other  papers, 
gathering  and  distributing  mail,  adjusting  dictaphone 
cylinders,  and  other  similar  work,  office  boys,  messengers, 
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other  employees  under  18  y<  filling 

similar  positions,  station  attendants,  station,  platform, 
warehouse,   transfi  pier,   storeroom,   stockroom, 

and  team  track  freight  handlers  or  truckers,  and  others 
similarly  employed,  and  all  common  laborer.-  in  and 
around  stations,  storehouses  and  warehouses,  nol  other- 
wise provided  for. 

Clerks  without  previous  experience  hereafter  entering 
the  service  will  be  paid  a  monthly  salary  of  $60  per  month 

he  first  six  months,  and  $70  a  month   tor  the  31 
six  months,  instead  of  the  old  rate  of  $67.50  and  $77.50. 
phone  switchboard  operators  under  the  new   rates 
are  guaranteed  a  minimum  of  $85  a  month,  those  now 
receiving  higher  wages  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  differential  between  truckers  and  sealers,  scalers 
and    fruit   and   perishable    inspectors,    stowers   or 

loaders,  locators  and  coopers,  are  to  re- 
main the  same  under  the  terms  of  this  order. 

In  the  group  designated   a-  "Stationary    Engine  and 

Boiler  Room  Employees"  reductions  of  two  cents  an  hour 

have  been  authorized  in  the  wages  of  stationary  engineers, 

■i    and    engine    room    oilers,   and    boiler 

room  water  tenders  and  coal  passers. 

Tn  the  signal  department,  leading  maintainers,  gang 
foremen  and  leading  signalmen,  signalmen,  assistant 
signalmen,  signal  maintainers,  and  assistant  signal  main- 
tainers. will  receive  reduction-  of  live  cent-  an  hour  and 
helpers  six  cents  an  hour.  No  reduction  is  authorized 
in  the  wages  of  signal  foremen,  assistant  signal  foremen 
and  signal  inspc 

All  hi'  tin  disputes  which  were  before  the  board  relating 
to   tin  '    floating  equipment   employees   are   re- 

manded for  further  negotiation. 

The  Board  ruled  that  existing  conditions  do  not  testify 
any   reduction   at    this   time   in   the   wages   of   train 
patcher-. 

In  regard  to  miscellaneous  employees,  the  Board  ruled 

if  supervisors  and  em- 

reinbefore  named  departments  properly 

:  and  named  in  connection  with  a  carrier 

ed  by  this  d  net  an  amounl  equal  to  the 

decrea-e-  made  for  the  respective  classes  tn  which  the 

llaneous  classes  herein  referred  to  our  analysis." 

A  dissenting  opinion  by  two  labor  members  and  an  an- 

nting  opinion  by  the  majority  were  ap- 

ision.     The  text  of  the  decision  and  the 

dissenting  opinion  and  it-  answer  will  be  described  fully 

in  the  regular  issue  of  the  Railway 
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.Minn.;  T.  C.  Powell  (Erie  Railroad),  New  York;  and 

'    \V.    Simmons    1  Simmons    Hardware   Company), 
St.   Louis. 

Cornell  Dinner 

Tin.   Cornell   dinner  will   be  held   this  evening  at 
the  Traymore  Hotel  at  7  o'clock.     Twelve  Cornell- 
ians  have  registered  up  to  the  present  time  and  in 
that  proper  accommodations  may  be  made,  any  fur- 
ther reservations  should  be  made  a-  early  as  possible. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A. 

ri.  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  was  held  in  the  Greek  Temple 
Saturday  noon  and  officers  wire  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Charles  W.  Beaver,  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  was  elected 
president  and  L.  S.  Wright,  of  the  National  Melleable 
ngs  Company,  Chicago,  was  elected  vice-president. 
They  will  take  office  on  the  first  of  September.  1922, 
the  beginning  of  tin'  fiscal  year  of  the  association.  A 
past  president's  badge  was  tendered  John  F.  Schurch, 
tin-  retiring  president. 

District   elections  were  also  held    for  the  members  of 
the    I  ommittee   from   District   2   (New  York 

ami    Xew    Jersey)    and    District    4    (Ohio,    Indiana   and 
Michigan).    Chai  tie,  of  tin-  National  Railway 

Appliance  Company  and  Gilbert  I-"..  Ryder  of  the  Super- 
heater Company,  were  elected  executive  committee  iiicni- 

;  ■ » 1 1 1  District  -'.     L.   D.  Kingsley  of  S.  F.   !'• 
&  Co.,  Inc..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  and  George  T.  Johnson, 
of  the  Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
wrir  elected  executive  committee  members  from  District  4. 


Consolidated  Machine  Tool 

Corporation  of  America 

WE  are  able  definitely  to  announce  the  formation  of 
the    Consolidated    Machine    Tool    Corporation    of 
America  rumors  concerning  which  have  been  cur- 
rent   tin    some  time.      The  corporation  is  capitalized  for, 
I  .ind  include-  the  Kelts  Machine  Company,  the 
Colburn   Machine  Tool  Company.  Hilles  &  Jones  Com- 
pany, Modern   Tool  Company  and  Newton  Machine  Tool 
Works.   Inc..  all  of  which  are  represented  here  at    S 
1   in  Machinery  Hall. 
This  new  consolidation  is  one  of  particular  importance 
to  1I1   railwa)  fit  !d,  for  it  brings  under  the  head  of  a 

ration   a   wide    variety   of    tools    that    are   especially 
adapted  to  railway  -hop  use.      The  new  combination  will 
heavy-duty    and    wheel    and    axle    lathes;    boring 
mill-,  slotters;  planers;  including  crank  and  plate  edge; 
heavy  duty  drilling  machines;  internal  and  external  cyl- 
indrical grinding  machine-;  horizontal  and  vertical  mill- 
ing machine-;  horizontal  and  vertical  punches;  -hear-  of 
various  types;  cold  -aw-;  bending  and  straightening  rolls; 
automatic  die  heads,  and  miscellaneous  -mall  tools,  and 
li  tr  line  of  -hop  equipment. 
The  compan)   '  iffices  at   17 

et,  Xew  York,  ami  while  the  officers  of 

"■•11  have  nol  yet  been  elected,  it  is  anticipated 

that  \Y    II    Mar-hall,  formerly  president  of  the    \merican 

Company,  will  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and 

C.  K    I  assiter,  who  i-  resigning  his  position  of  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  manufacture  of  the  American  I  ocomo- 
■  ompany,  will  be  president, 
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Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Div.  V,  Mechanical 

{Continued  from  Pag<    1552) 
Edmondson,   0.   X..   Asst.    M.    M.,    Pcnn.,   Marlborough. 
Edmondson,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Engr.  M.  P.,  P   S  R.,  i  raig  Hall. 
Elizondo.   E.    I...   Asst.    P.   A  .  i    Mex„   Ambassador. 

D    l;  .  Asst.  to  G.  M..   Fruit  G  .  Calvert. 

Ennis.  J.  K.,  Engr.  of  E.|uip.  Claim-..  X.   V.  C,  Lewdlyn. 
Epright,  A.   \\  ,  Hall. 

Farrell,    W.    I..    Ass  t.    -  AssO.,    Traymore. 

M.    P.,   (..i,l.    Ens     H   "-■     Fore.,  D     L.  8    W.,    Pi 
D    8    u  .    Pennhurst. 
i         Co.,  Vent  101    Ave. 

:  .     ii 

Fpahler,  F.   1'..  Supt   L.   Maim..   B.  8   0.,   Pri 
Francis.    G 
Trier.    T.    '  .    I>      \  .    V- 

«.,  B.  8  '  I.,  Hadd 11 

.  i  .  \\   .   V.    P.  Oper.,    B    8    0.,   M  nil,  .rough. 
G     F.,  Pi  nn.,   DeVille. 
Geist,    I     R.,  Pass.    M.    P.    Insp.,    B.    8:   ().,   Louvan. 

German,   X.   I.,  V.   P.,  M 

,    H.    L.,    M.    M.,    Virginia,    Haddor,    Hall. 
Gill,  C    A.,    S.    M.    P  .    B     -V    O.,    M  irlb 

!.  A.   A ..  G.   S..  i  ,  P  .   II  iddon   Hall. 
Gordon,   II.   I'..   Ex.    «.    \l  .  Penr,  .   Strand 

W,   W.  P.   A.,  \V.  &   I..   E.,   Dennis. 
Cm, M.s,   F.   ('..  Material   Agt.,   Penn.,  Ambassa 

e,   W.   II. .  Genl.    Foim   Car   Fore.,  Cent.  New   Eng.,  Princess. 
Hall,    W.    K  .   Gen.    Sup.   of   Stores.   U.    P.,  T, 
Hammond.  F.   S.,   P.    A.  &  Genl     Store..    P    S    ft  N..   Strand. 
Hanegan,  Guy  \V.,  Gen.  Store.,  M.  &  St.  L.,  Blackstone. 

II.   I...   Asst.   Eng.,    Nickel   Plate.   Alamac. 
Hanrahan,   James   I...    Reporter.   A.    R.    A.,    Runnymede. 

F.    E.,    Asst.    P.    A  .    Southern. 
Harrison,. W.    R.,    M.    M.,   Sante   Fe. 

Hartman.  W.    1..    \u    Brake   Insp.,  C.    R.   I.   &   P.,    Pennhurst. 
Hauth.   W.    A..    Fore.    Car.    Rep..    Penn..    Martinique. 

■  n-,1    F.,   Gen.   Store.,   G.   N.,  Alamac. 
Heazlitt,    B.    V..    P.    A.,    Ky.    &    I  ml..    Term.    Marlborough. 
Helme.  Chas.,   M.  M..   L.  V..  St.  Charles. 
Henkins.    F.    W.,Asst.    Ch.    of    M.     P.,    Penn.,    Dennis. 

C.    I...    Asst.     M.     M..     East     Div.,     Penn. 
Herlihv.  I.  1  .  M.   \l  .  II.  ft  O..  Alamac. 
Herold,    E.     K.,    Stationer,    B.    &    O.,    Strand. 
Holzcmcr.   T.   F..  P.  A.,  Tenn.  &  Ohio  Cent.,  Traymore. 

W.  A..  Supply  Agt.,   M.   P  .    I  ■      in  in 
Hnrnig.   E.  ('..  Asst.,  to  Mgr.   Pur.  &  Sup.,  N.  Y.  C,  Chalfonte. 
I  i  o  Gen.   P.   A .,  A.  T.  &  St.   Fe,  Alamac, 

\       P     A  .    Pitts.    &    West    Va.,    Ambassador. 
Howe.    Tobn.    Supt.    Shon.    B.    &    O.,    Marlborough. 
Huffman,  R.  S..  Asst.  Gen.  Store..  N.  Y.  C,  Pennhurst. 

G     r  .    \l.    M  .    Pi 
lackson,    I     C,   Gen.    Sirkpr.,    G.    T.,    Alamac 
Jackson,   R.   R.,    Dist.   Store.,    B.   ft  O.,  Ritz. 
Jeffrey,  Thos.,   G.    Insp..    I).    L.    .V   \\\,   Clearfield. 

ft     I    .   Asst.   i  lit.  Clk.   P.  A.,  B.  ft  O.,  Strand. 
Jones,  E.  S  ■  Gen.,  Car  Insp.,  B.  ft  A..  Pennhurst. 
Kahler,    I       P.,   Eli        Eng.,   O.    S     I...    Chalfonte. 
Keene.    E.   F.,   Gen.   I         I   ire.,   B.  ft  O. 
Kelker,    I.    F..   Gen'I.   Fore.    East    Div.,   Penn. 
Kellcv.    Win.    M..    G.    ¥..    Penn. 
Kendal,  A.  A.,   M.   M..  C.   P.,  Ambassador. 
Kenzel.    ('.    II..    F..   J.   ft    E.,    Chelsea. 

ECneass,   Strickland    I...   Asso.   Member,   William  Sellers  Co.,  Brighton. 
Korha.  A.  J.,    \sst.,  Gen.  S.  K..  C  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Carlton. 
Kramp.  F.  ('..  liist.  Storekpr.,  S.  P.,  Amabassador. 
I.angan,  P.    T..  Genl.   A.    B.   Supv.,   I.,  ft  W.,  Traymore. 
Lehman.    E.    II.    Gen.    Store..   N.    Y.   C.   Traymore. 
Lehr,  Harry  W..  G     F..    Pen,,. 
Loux,  John 'P..  M.   M.,  L.  V.,  Travmore. 
McAllister.    I..   Gen.    Fore.,   N.   Y.   C,   Traymore. 
McAuliff,    I.   \\ '..   Asst.   Genl.   Material  Agt.,  Penn.,  Traymore. 

.   C.    I-..   M.    M  .    B.   &   O.,  Ambassador. 
McGolT,   T.   II..  Mech.   Supt.,  A.  T.  &  S.   F.,  Travmore. 
McGraw.'M.     I..    S.    M.    P.    ft    C.    W.    ft    L.    E..    Strand. 
McNaughton,   fas.,  V.   P.,  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.,   Ritz. 
Mansfield,    He  tor,    A.    T.    M.,   P.    R. 
Mayer,   F.   A.,   G.   M     B.,   Southern,   Princess. 
Mengel.   T.   C,   M.    M„   Penn.,   Marlborough. 
M„„li„irp|,,ll,|..    M.    M..    X     Y.    C.    &   \V..    Haddon    Hall. 
Monroe,   E.  T  .  I  lit    Clerk  Pur.  Dept.,  B.  R.  P.,  Travmore. 
Montague,   \\     T.,    Ust.    Eng.   M.   P..  Penn    East.  Ohio  Div.,  Haddon  Hall 
Morehead,  A.   S..   Asst.  Gen.  Store..  I.  C,  Dennis. 
M-.rris,    I,    M.,    M.    M.,   Penn..   Ambassador. 

Murphy,  T.    P.,  Gen     St .   N.    Y.   C,  Travmore. 

Nichols,  T.  II.    G.   S.    EC,  Nickle  Plate.  Chelsea. 

Nicholson.   S.    M  .    Dis.    Store..    Penn..   Holmhurst. 

Nimmo,   T.    K..    M.    M.,   At.   T.   &   Saute  Fe. 

O'Neill,  W.   1  .   M     S  .  C.    R.   I.  ft  P.,   Strand. 

Orr.  I.  L.  Genl.   Fore.  P.  M.,  D.  L.  ft  \V..  Wortbington. 

Packard,    W.    F..    Haddon    Hall. 

Painter.    L    II..    S.    S.,   A.   C.   I.  .   Chalfonte. 

Parker,   II.   II..   M.    M.,   N.   iv   P.   P.elt   Line.  New  England. 

Parker,  William  L.  Asst.  M.  M..  East  Div.,  Penn.,  Elberon. 

Patten,    C.    S.     S.    M,    P.,    S.    A.    I...    Travmore. 

on,     I      II  .    Gen.    Fore..    N.    &    W.,    Green    Gables. 
Pearce,  N.  C,  Dir.  of  Pur.  of  Stores.  C.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

m,  E.    I..   Pres.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. 
Peck,  Frank  S  .  Dist.  Store..  C.  M.  ft  St.  P..  Haddon  Hall. 
Peek.   W.    I'\.   Sup.    Air  Brakes,   B.  ft   O.,   Bouvier. 
Peddle.   ('.   R..   P.    A..   Penn.    Southwest..   Marlborough. 
Phelps,    W.    G.,    P.    A..    Penn..    (Cent.   Reg.)    Travmore. 
Phillips,   A.   T„    Asst.   Gen.    Fore.,   A.   T.   &    Sante   Fe. 
Phipps,   T.  W.,   McB.  Insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Louvre. 

Prentice.  W.   IT.,   Insp.   M.   C.   B.   Clear.   House.   Penn.   Star   Cottage. 
Prentiss,  George  N..  Eng.  of  Tests,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Strand. 
Prentiss,   George  N..   Eng.   of  Tests,   C.   M.   &   St.   P. 
Purcell,    Mark.    Gen'I.   A.    B.    Insp..   N.    P. 
Ramchart,  E.  A.,  M.  A.,  P.  &  L.  E.,  Princess. 
Raymond.  A.  A.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 
"Reardon,   F.   C,  S.  Stores,   D.  &  H.,  Pennhurst. 
Redding,  D.   L.  Asst.  Sup.  M.  P.,  P.  &  L„  Strand. 


Reed,  F.   D..  Vice  Pres.,   C.   R.  I.  &  P.,  Travmore. 
Rcinhart,    Bert.    Asst.    For,-.    M.    P.    ft    R,    I  .    Dept.,    P.    &   R. 
Rey.   II.    E.,   G.    S.,    A      I.   ft    S.    F.     I  ■ 

Robinson.  W.  I...  Supt.  Fuel  8   1  o  o    Pen     B    8  0.,  Runnymede. 
Roesch,  P.   F..  West.   M<,,  Standard  Stoker  Co.,   Blackstone. 
Rogers,    S.    M..    V.    P.,    E.    I.    &    E.,    Ambassador. 
Roush,  C.   S..  Asst.    M.   M..   Penn.   Haddon    Hall. 
Sadler,  J.   H..   Mech.   Insp.,   St 

Sandhas,  N.  I...  Gen.   Imp..  C.  R.   R.  of  X.    I..  Bothwell. 
Scott.   G.   E.,   P.    A.,    M.    K.   >•*   T.,    1, 
Sedden,   I.,   P.   A.  i      St    P.    M.   ft  (i.  Traymore. 
Shapland,    E.   S.,    Div.   Store..   I.   C,    Dennis. 
Shreeve,  J.  ('.,  M.  M.,  E.  I.  ft  E.,  Chelsea 
Shriver,  Wm.,  Air  Brake  Inst..  B.  ft  <>..  Bothwell. 
Shultz.    G.    II..    Pur    lh  pi       P 
Skinner,    L.    II..    P.    A..    Southern.    Am' 
Smith,   Adam    F.,    Storekeeper,    P.   ft    R.,    Windemere. 
Smith.     B.     T.,    G      I 
Smith,    C.    B.,    G.    F..    B     I      i  ' 

Smith,  John  I...  Sup.   M.  P.  ft  Eq.,  Puts,  I.  ft  Nor.,  125  S.  Illinois. 
Smith.    M.,    P.    A.,    Penn.   Chelsea. 
Smith.   P.    F.   Jr.,    Works    Mgr..    Penn.,    Brighton. 
Speaks,   H.   E..  Gen.   Mgr.,  T.  ft  Ohio  Cent.,  Travmore. 
Sprong,  J.   White.    P.   A.,   D    ft  II.,   Ritz. 
Stark.   C.   W.,   S.    M.    E.,   N.    Y.   C.,    Berton 
Steen,  W.  E.,  Dist.  Store..  P.  S    (i..    Ill, ,k, tone 
Stewart,  J.  A.,   G.    S.    \]  .    \      .      ,.  Haddon   Hall. 

Stokes,  W.   D..   A- M.    i  ;.    s.,    I   C.,  Dennis. 
Stuart.   T.    C,   Gen,    Store.,    C.    B,    ft   O.,   Travmore. 
Summerhays.  W.   A..   Lumber  ft   Tie  Agt.,   I.   C.  Travmore 
Taylor,  W.   H..  Storekeeper,  Penn.,   Holmhurst. 
Thornier .  E.  W     Asst.  Pur.  Agt.,  B  ft  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Toomey,  T.  H.,  G.  F.,  Penn. 

Towsley,  A.  W.,    Vsst.,  to  V.  P..  C.  R.  T.  P..  Chalfonte. 
\  eil,   Moses.   C.   S.   K..    N.    V.   O.    ft   W..    Haddon    Hall. 
A  elasco,  J.   M..   P.   A..  Notl.   Rv  of  Mexico.  Ambassador 
\  lair.   H.   A.,   Super.   Safetv  Appl.,    P..   &    B.,   Alamac. 
Wade,   J.    W.,   G.    S  .    Nor    &    West.,   Traymore. 
Walhs.  I.  T..  Ch.  of  M.  P.,  Penn 

Wallschlaeger.    W.    O      Insp.   of   Stores,   C.    M.   &    St.    p.,   Haddon    Hall. 
Walsh    P.   H..  Gen.  I!    Store.,  A.  C.  L..  St.  Charles. 
Walton,    N.    S..    Sup.    Air    Brakes.    B.    &   A..    Bothwell. 
Wanamaker.    H..    His.    S.    M.    P..    N.    Y.    C,   Travmore 
Warren,  L.  C,  Gen.  Mgr..  S.  &  N.  Y.,  Travmore. 
Williams,  A.   C,   Store,   West.,    G.    I..   Alamac 
W«!;!ams-  £.    B.,   P.   A..  C.    R.   R.  of  X.    L.  Traymore. 
Williams,   E.    (',,.    Eng.    M.    P.,    Penn.     Dennis 
Wonnell,    G.,    Storekeeper,    Penn.,    Ambassador. 
Wood.  A.  J.,  Prof.   Mech.   Engr..   State  College,   Pa„  Arlington. 
Woodard,  R.  H.,  Storekeeper,  G.  T.,  Alamac 
Wrav.   R.   W.,   M.    M.,    Penn..   Strand. 
Wright.  C.  S..  G.   S.,   E.   I.  &  E.,  Chelsea. 
Yeaman.   C.   W..    P.    A..    Belt   Ry  of  Chi.,   Dennis 
Young,  C.  B..  Gen.  Mech.  Engr..  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Traymore. 
\oung,   James   Jr.,   M.    M.,    Penn.,    Strand. 
Young.  J.  B..  Eng.  of  Tests,  P.  ft  R. 
Young,    W.    II..    Asst.    Store..    Pcnn. 
Zeigler,  C.  J.,  Chf.  Elect.,  F.   E.  C,  Marl. 


Special  Guests 


Aberle,   Charles,  Asst.    Fore.,  C.    R.    R.   of  N     T      Terminal 

Anthony,    Garrett    S..    F.    M„    P.    &    R.,    Strand. 

Armstrong     W.    H..   Draftsman,    B.    &   O.,    Welsboro. 

Auman,   Wm.    S.,    Foreman,    P     ft    R 

Baldinger,   Stephen,   Clarindon. 

Barrow,  T.  H..  Insp..  B.  ft  O.,  Schlitz. 

Beam,  J.   A.,   For..    Penn 

Beatty,    James    R.,    Mach.,    P     &    R 

Beer,   Charles   P.,   Motive   Power    Dept.,    P.    &   R„   New    Roberls. 

Beirns,  G.,  For.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.   L,   Reading 

Beith,   Jr.    Alexander,    For.    Elec.    Trac,    Penn. 

Belk,    M.    S.,   Genl.    Air    Brake    Inst.,    Southern,    Haddon   Hall 

Bickell,   C.   H.,  G.    P.   A.,  Tidewater   Oil   Co.,   Chelsea. 

Black,   Wm.   Jr.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Boadevex,   L.    A.,   Gang    Fore.,    Penn..    Aredale 

Bogart,  J.   Vander,   Gen.   For.   Elec.   Div.,  N.   Y.   C,   Craig  Hall 

Bond,   R.   J..  Div.    Eng.,   West   Jersey   &   Seashore. 

Boner,    Earle   E..   Train    Disp.    Reading   Div..    P.   &   R.,   Sterling. 

Bowers,   E.   F.,  Fore.    P.   T.    Div.,   Penn..   Islesworth. 

Brause,     E.    W.,     Eng.     House    Fore.,     Penn 

Brendel.  Henry.  Asst.   Fore.,  Cent.    Ry.   of  N    J. 

Brennan.  T.  J.,  Secy,  to  Gen.  St.  Kr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  T.,  Craig  Hall. 

Briggs,  Joseph   H.,   Asst.   For.,    P.  &   R.,   New   Roberts. 

Brown,  Chas.  C...  Gen.   Sol.,  Huntington  &  Broad  Top  Mt.,   Chalfonte. 

Brown,   Thos.,   Asst.    Genl.   Fore.,   P.  &   R..    Stevenson. 

Buch,   C.  A..   Sec.   Am.    Rv   Assn.,   Wash.    Div 

Carr,  A.  L,  I'or.,  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Carr,  W.  E„  Ch.  Clerk.  M.  C.  B.,  S.  A.   L„  Princess. 

Chase,  D.  K.,  M.  P.  Insp.,  Penn. 

Chase,    E.    P.,   Asst.    Engr.,    Penn.,    Pennhurst. 

Chauncey,  E.   R.,  Clk..  Southery. 

Childs.  H.  E.,  For.  Elec,  P.  &  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

Collins,  M.  T.,  G.  P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  St.  Fe. 


Cotton,  W.  A.,  Erie.  Marlborough. 
Coull,    Alexander,    For..    Eng.    House. 


P.    &   R. 

.veil  H.  T..  Asst.  M.   M..  B.  &  C,  Chalfonte. 
Cullen  Peter  V..  For..  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Curtis.   James.    C.    M.    &    St.    P.,   Travmore. 
Curtis,   Paul,   C.    M.   ft   St.    P..   Travmore. 
Daubert,   S.   E..   Foreman.   P.   S    R.,   Miller  Cottage. 
Davidson,  E.  H.,  Inspr.,  I.  C.  C.  Martinique. 
Davidson.    E.    H.   Jr.,    I.    C.    C,    Martinique. 
Delcher,  H..  C.  Insp.  Test  Dept..  B.  &  O..  Princess. 
Detwiller,  R.  F.,  Insp.   S.  M.   P..   Pen,,..  Martinique. 
Dornsife,   Ralph   A..   Drafts.,    P.   &    R.,  Gage. 
Dowling,  A.  J.,  M.  Asst.,  C.  of  G. 

Dudlev.   Prof.   S.   W..    Prof.    Mech.   Engr.   Yale  Univ.,  Haddon   Hall. 
Duffy,  A  F..  Bureau  of  Safetv.  I.  C.  C.  Traymore. 
Dunn.  Charles  F.,  Car  Dept.  W.  &  C,  P.  &  R. 
Duvall,  L.  F..  Chf.  Order  Clk..  A.  C.  L.,  St.  Charles. 
Edwards,   Rudolph,  Car  Insp..   Penn. 
Eisman,   C.   R.,   For.   Car  Shop.   L.   I..   Shelburne. 
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A  party  of  prominent  men  arrived  in  Atlantic  City  on 
Saturday  evening  a-  the  guests  of  John  H.  Hubbard  of 
Hubbard  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  having  accompanied  Mr. 
Hubbard  from  New  York  on  bis  yacht,  the  Alicia.  The 
Alicia  was  expected  at  about  5  p.m.  Saturday,  but  high 
winds  and  a  rough  sea  delayed  her  for  some,  hours.  Mr. 
Hubbard's  guests  included  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central;  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  W.  W.  A.t- 
terbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

A.  D.  Prendergast,  formerly  with  The  Texas  Company, 
is  attending  the  convention  this  year  in  his  new  capacity 
as  general  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Central  of  Georgia. 

A.  R.  Avers,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Nickel  Plate,  who  arrived  at  the  convention  on  Friday,  is 
receiving  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Helen,  now  just  two  weeks  old. 

George  R.  Carr  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical  Company 
found  it  necessary  to  hurry  home  to  Chicago  on  the 
Broadway  Limited  yesterday  because  of  the  illness  of  his 
wife,  who  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

B.  T.  Jellison,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  purchases  and  stores  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  has  just  been  made  southeastern  representative  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Company  and  is  attending 
the  convention  this  year  in  that  capacity. 

Among  the  Japanese  guests  at  the  convention  this  year 
is  Kumeo  Baba,  inspector  of  electric  locomotives  for  the 
Imperial  Railways  of  Japan.  He  is  making  a  two-day 
visit  at  Atlantic  City  and  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
railways  in  the  United  States  will  proceed  to  England 
and  the  Continent  for  further  investigation. 

President  E.  J.  Pearson  and  General  Manager  C.  L. 
Bardo,  of  the  Xew  Haven,  motored  down  from  New 
Haven,  arriving  at  Atlantic  City  early  Saturday  morning. 
They  put  in  a  busy  day  on  the  pier  and  left  for  home  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

S.  Inglis  Leslie,  who  for  many  years  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Enrollment  Committee,  and  J.  L  Cizek, 
who  is  on  the  Entertainment  Committee,  have  been  called 
to  Xew  York  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Leslie's  cousin, 
J.  H.  Legate,  secretary  of  the  Leslie  Company. 

David  J.  Champion,  president  of  the  Champion  Rivet 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  is  not  attending  the  conventions 
this  year  because  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  passed 
away  on  June  8.  His  many  friends  at  the  convention 
are  deep  in  their  sympathy  for  him. 

J.  G.  Gunning,  secretary-treasurer,  Electric  Arc  Cut- 
ting &  Welding  Company,  is  attending  the  convention  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit  of  that  company.  It  is  his  first  con- 
vention here  with  this  company;  he  was  formerly  with 
the  Splitdorf  Company  as  assistant  to  the  general  man- 


Dave  Redding,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  accompanied  by  his  shop 
superintendent,  Karl  Berg,  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Plarry  Courtney  arrived  on  Sunday  morning.  Dave  is 
looking  fine,  although,  as  many  of  his  friends  know,  he 
was  seriously  ill  during  the  winter  and  suffered  also  from 


a  fractured  leg.     He  has  fully  recovered  and  is  ready  to 
get  back  into  the  game  with  his  usual  vim. 

F.  E.  Russell,  assistant  mechanical  engineer,  Southern 
Pacific  is  here  with  his  wife  and  daughter  from  San 
Francisco,  coming  all  the  way  across  the  continent  to 
attend  the  conventions.  C.  E.  Peck,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  is  another  far  western  member  of  the  associa- 
tion who  is  attending  the  conventions. 

Many  of  the  Pacific  coast  members  of  the  association 
are  prevented  from  attending  the  conventions  this  year 
because  of  the  heavy  passenger  traffic  occasioned  by  the 
Shriners'  convention.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  to  run  36 
special  trains  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  to  ac- 
commodate the  jolly -Masons. 

In  the  conventionality  item  concerning  J.  H  Cooper 
published  in  Saturday's  Daily,  we  neglected  to  state  that 
Mr.  Cooper  is  the  Mexican  representative  of  the  Barco 
Manufacturing  Company.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
installed  the  Barco  connections  on  most  of  the  new  loco- 
mitives  purchased  by  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
and  all  of  the  new  locomotives  purchased  by  other 
Mexican  railroads. 

Taizo  Hattori,  a  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Japanese 
Government  Railways,  arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days 
ago  and  expects  to  make  his  headquarters  there  for  the 
next  two  years  as  a  resident  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment Railways  of  Japan.  Mr.  Hattori  spent  two  days 
looking  over  the  exhibits.  He  expressed  great  surprise 
at  their  extent  and  elaborateness  and  made  many  friends 
with  the  people  with  whom  he  will  have  to  deal  during 
his  stay  in  this  country. 

G.  Marks,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who 
has  been  so  successful  in  using  electric  trucks  in  handling 
freight  at  terminals,  is  attending  the  conventions  this  year. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Marks  presented  an  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
New  England  Railroad  Club  at  Boston. 

The  "New  Haven  Twins"  are  here  this  year — the  in- 
separable Joneses  of  the  New  Yrork,  New  Haven  & 
1  fartford,  V.  L.  and  W.  J.,  both  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment as  assistants  to  W.  L.  Bean,  mechanical  assistant. 
The  New  Haven  Twins,  although  of  the  same  name  are 
not  of  direct  relationship.  They  began  their  Siamesian  re- 
lations when  they  were  both  students  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. They  are  strong  boosters  for  ioo  per  cent 
locomotive  efficiency. 

Guy  M.  Bean,  the  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
American  Arch  Company  brings  reports  of  booming  busi- 
ness in  the  Far  West.  From  present  indications  the 
green  fruit  business  will  be  very  heavy ;  a  bumper  crop  is 
promised.  Conditions  in  general  in  California  are  boom- 
ing and  the  depression  in  business  was  not  felt  nearly  as 
much  as  in  the  East.  The  railways  particularly  are  in 
good  physical  condition  and  are  enjoying  a  good  whole- 
some traffic. 

Frank  Fledley,  president  of  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  lias  at  last  come  to  the  locomotive  sup- 
ply field  seeking  aid  to  relieve  him  of  his  transit  problems 
in  New  Y'ork  City.  When  told  of  a  new  order  for  100 
boosters  to  be  applied  to  existing  locomotives  on  the  New 
York  Central  he  promptly  began  negotiations  for  the 
entire  booster  output  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Company  for  an  indefinite  period.     He  wants  to  use  this 
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counteract  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  "Knockers"  who  ride  on  his  road. 

nmetz — Electrical  Wizard.  Yes,  that's  right,  but 
watch  your  step.  C.  P.  (Charles  Proteus)  Steinmetz  is 
chief  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  and 
W.  K.  Steinmetz  is  manager  of  the  heavy  traction  division 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Those  who  wish  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
fusion  in  the  future  may  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing W.  R.  S.  at  booth  27. 

Last  night  at  the  Marlborough  a  uniformed  lad  came 
down  "peacock  alley"  crying  Hershey's,"  and 

people  began  digging  for  a  dime  to  buy  some  milk  choc- 
olate. But  that  wasn't  the  game.  It  was  only  a  page 
calling  for  the  genial  Q.  W.  Hershey,  of  the  Westingl 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Hershey  is  the 
man  who  started  in  the  Westinghouse  apprenticeship 
and  in  15  months  was  on  the  road  as  an  erecting 
engineer.  That  was  some  speed,  lie  i-  now  in  the 
Pittsburgh  office  handling  the  relations  of  the  Westing- 
I  ompany  with  the  .-team  railroads  of  that   district. 

o  find  out  quickly  who's  here  any  mi 
of  the  Enrollment  Committee  can  tell  you,  almost  in  a 
jiffy.  All  this  is  due  to  the  installation  of  a  new  filing 
system  in  the  committee's  office  on  the  pier.  Chairman 
Franklin  H.  Smith  and  his  committee,  whose  names  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Daily,  have  moved  quickly  and 

ntly  during  the  past  week  and  are  entitled  to 
mark-  Ltion.      Mi'  Smith  has  now  served  on  the 

Enrol1;  nittee  for  nine  conventions.    He  has  also 

d  with  credit  the  interests  of  his  company,  the  Cold 
I  taring  &  Lighting  Company,  for  13  years.     Frank- 
lin is  also  proud  of  the  record  made  by  hi-  nephew.  Major 

I"..  II.  Armstrong,  who  has  been  called  America's  fore- 
rt.     This  young  wizard  ha-  so  perfected 
radio  apparatus  that  largely  through  hi-  inventive  genius 
radio  broadcasting  and  wireless  telephone  communii 
have  been  greatly  perf  ils  abolished  and 

interference  largely  eliminated. 

A   hero  anion"  in  and  a  m 

"refin'  iong  the  older  generation  is  Charl 

Hogan,  the  famous  driver  of  engine  999.    He  it  was  who 
made  the  wi  miles 

with  •  he  time  of  the  Chicago  World's   Fair. 

Mr.  II  nerly  district  superintendent  of  mo- 

tive power  of  ili-  New  York  i  Albany  and  when 

the  time  for  retirement  came  an  exception  was  made  in 
irticular  case,   for  he  is  being  retained   in   special 
work  under  Hi  fngersoll,  assist- 

nt.    This  i-  considered  a  great  hoi 
n  ly  other  offn 
lition  was  <  haum 
rs,  i-  -till 
M  r,  1 1"  '.in  may  he  readily  iden- 
999,  whi(  li  is  granted 
him   \  hi-   famou 

many,   inven 
which  i-  handled  in  tin-  countr) 

I 

I  h 

il  con- 

On  '    hand,  their 


largely  to  the  political  influence  exerted  by  the  labor  un- 
ions which  are  very  powerful.  They  resist  effort-  to 
make  needed  reductions  in  the  number  of  employees  and 
other  increases  in  afficiency  and  the  government  is  afraid 
to  force  the  issue.  Hence  losses  continue  to  pile  up.  and, 
as  under  government  control  in  the  United  States,  the 
tax  payers  have  to  pay  the  hill.  Before  the  war  employ- 
ee, of  the  Prussian  state  railways  were  not  allowed  to  be- 
long to  labor  unions  and  were  subject  to  a  military  disci- 
pline, and  Dr.  Stumpf  attributes  mainly  t"  these  condi- 
tions the  much  greater  economy  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
linn  then  obtained. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  tin-  year  among  baseball 
fans  about  a  revival  of  the  annual  hall  game.  In  the 
event  that  the  "talk"  takes  definite  form,  we  have  been 
served  with  notice  that  the  old  warhorse  "Midge"  i  Captain 
Stanley  W.  Midgley)  is  still  on  the  job  and  is  prepared 
with  a  "full  crew"  to  line  up  and  "try"  to  trim  the  East 
as  trimmed  on  a  few  occasions  in  years  past.  Mi 
hv  the  way,  started  his  unbroken  attendance  at  the  con- 
ventions just  twenty  year-  ago  and,  if  our  records  are 
correct,  lined  up  in  the  western  team  with  Joe  Taylor,  son 
retary  of  the  M.  C.  1'..  and  M.  M.  As- 
sociations, in  a  battle  royal  with  the  eastern  team. 
Midgley  seems  to  he  in  good  form  this  year,  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  become  eligible  to  the  membership  of  the 
ado  Mountain  Climbers  Club  a-  a  result  of  an  ex- 
■ii. d  record  established  last  year  in  climbing  Long's 
Peak,  14.250  ft.,  in  one  day — a  distance  of  15  miles — 
would  hear  out  this  statement.  Midgeh  i-  here  with  his 
partner  in  business,  Barrowdale,  and  i-  prepared  to  make 
u 1  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Mell  Hatch,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
l'e\a-.  comes  to  the  convention  this  year  with  the 
ion  oi  a  "star  gazer,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 
He  is  planning  to  hitch  his  wagon  to  a  star  and  is  making 
a  very  careful  study  of  the  wonder-  of  the  universe  in 
order  to  learn  which  -tar  to  choose.  This  ".-tar  gazing", 
it  must  he  understood,  i-  very  incidental  to  what  is  going 
on  in  the  brain  of  the  new  mechanical  engineer  o\  the  M. 
K.  &  T  Hi-  railway  i-  traveling  a  rapid  road 
ity.  With  constantly  increasing  net  revenues  it  is 
ing  it  possible  to  enlarge,  develop  and  improve  its  facili- 
ties. Mr.  Hatch  is  particularly  interested  at  the  pi 
time  in  the  purchase  of  machine  tool-  for  a  22-stall  round- 
which  i-  to  he  built  at  Ray,  Texas,  just  outside  ^' 
Dennison,  in  connection  with  -he  hump  yard  being  htlilt 
at  that  point.  This  roundhouse  will  handle  five  Class  3 
repairs  per  month  and  will  he  provided  with  a  small,  tir-t- 
class  ]  lower  house.  I  Mans  have  also  been  completed  and 
the  expenditure  authorized  for  the  construction  of  a  16- 
pit  locomotive  repair  -hop.  which  will  he  designed  on  the 
transverse  principle  and  so  constructed  that  it 
enlarged  to  handli  per  month.    This 

will  require  practically  all  new  tools  and  will  he  up  to 
date  il  spect.      Mr.   Hatch  also  report-  the  care- 

ful  investigation  of  locomotive   feedwat  The 

road  will  mike  comparative  tests  between  the  Elesco,  the 
\Vorthin?ton  and  the  exhaust  -team  injector.     Twi 

•  and  Worthington  heater-  have  heen  ordered 
for  this  purpose  and  one  exhaust  steam  injector.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  long  passei  runs  made  by  the 
Katv  engines,  Mr.  Hatch  point-  out  the  fact  that  the)  are 
all  oil  burners  and  that  they  tun  for  2.'  hour-  at  a  stretch 
650  to  700  mile-  i-  one 
of  those  roads  which  has  had  a  most  healtl 
from  receiver-hip  difficulties  and  it   i-  anticipated   that   its 

■u  will  he  completed  and  put  into  operation 

within  a  f< 
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Wrought  Steel  Bolster 

The    He xrr ii    of    the    T.    11.    Symington    Company, 
New    York,    there    is    shown    a    very    interesting 
wrought   steel   truck  bolster  hanged  or   Eorged  in 
one  piece   from  steel   plate  and    following  in  its  design 
and   manufacture  the   principles   so   successfully   used  in 
levelopmenl    ni  the   wrought    steel   truck  side   frame 
which  was  described  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Daily. 
The  bolster  plate  is  first  blanked  out,  then  flanged  and 


Truck  Bolster  Pressed  frojn  Steel  Plate 

finally  folded  into  a  complete  box  section,  the  contacting 
flanges  being  welded  together  along  lines  not  subject  to 
service  stress.  Adequate  reinforcement  is  provided  under 
the  center  plate  and  over  the  truck  springs  and  the  bolster 
guides  are  of  the  usual  standard  design.  The  assembled 
bolster,  being  a  complete  box-section  girder,  has  none 
of  the  defect^  inherent  in  all  built  up  or  riveted  designs. 
The  bolster  meets  all  the  present  A.  R.  A.  requirements 
for  interchangeable  dimensions  and  strength  and  its 
designers  co  isider  it  a  step  in  advance  beyond  any  bol~ter 
of  its  general  type  which  has  yet  been  developed. 


Plug   Valves  for  Tank  Cars 

Ax    ADAPTATION    of    the    Merco-Nordstrom    type    of 
plug  valve  for  use  as  a  discharge  valve  for  tank- 
cars  has  been  made  recently  by  The    Merrill  Com- 
any,  Chicago.     Preliminary  results  obtained  from  a  few 
valves  that  have  been  applied  to  tank  cars  are  said  to  be 
(uite  satisfactory. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  valve,  which  has  been  used 
in  other  classes  of  service  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the 
method  of  applying  a  lubricant  to  prevent  sticking  or 
leaking.  The  grease  used  to  lubricate  the  valve  is  placed 
in  a  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  valve  stem,  the  upper  end 
of  the  cavity  being  closed  by  a  screw.  From  this  cavity 
ges  extend  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  plug  near  the 
lop,  thence  along  grooves  to  the  chamber  below  the  plug. 
Applying  pressure  to  the  lubricating  screw  forces  the 
grease  to  lift  the  plug  from  its  seat.  The  plug  is  thus  free 
to  turn  and  the  lubricant  is  distributed  from  the  grooves 
and  grease  chamber  below  the  plug.  An  asbestos  pack- 
ing lined  with  anti-friction  metal  is  inserted  between  the 
top  of  the  plug  and  the  upper  cap.  The  asbestos  has 
enough  elasticity  to  allow  the  plug  to  be  lifted  sufficient- 
lv  for  the  distribution  of  the  lubricant. 


Double  Sectional  Arch 

A  small  model  firebox  equipped  with  a  double  secu- 
rity arch  is  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  the  American 
Arch  Company,  New  York.  As  will  be  noted  from 
the  illustration,  this  device  consists  of  a  double  arch  sup- 
ported on  two  sets  of  arch  tubes,  the  brick  being  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
gas  mixing  and  distribution  of  the  flame  throughout  the 
firebox.  The  use  of  an  increased  number  of  arch  tubes 
materially  increases  the  boiler  circulation  and  evaporation. 
To  quote  from  a  paper  on  the  "Effect  of  Circulation  on 
Locomotive   Boiler   Efficiency,"   read   at   the   recent    fuel 
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Drawing  Showing  Details  of  Construction  of  the  Bolster 
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convei  I  ">.  Lister,  mechanical  engineer.  El  Paso 

ithwestern:  "The  velocity  at  which  the  water  and 
pass  through  the  arch  tube,  approximate  V=8Vh, 
in  which  V=velocity  in  feet  per  second  and  h=head  in 
feet,  or  the  difference  between  the  vertical  height  of  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  tube,  the  velocity  of  flow 
through  the  tube  increasing  until  the  water  all  becomes 
steam. 

greatest  quantity  of  water  circulating  through  the 
tube,  however,  is  when  the  column  is  half  water  and  half 
steam.  From  the  above  rule  the  circulation  through  the 
tubes  may  he  readily  determined,  provided  they  permit  of 
the  free  flow  of  water  so  that  the  bends  do  not  retard 
the  flow.  If  we  consider  a  locomotive  boiler  having  four 
arch  ti  in.  outside  diameter  Xo.  S  B.  W.  *  '•..  and 

onal  area,  or  a  total  area  of  0.165 
sq.  ft.  in  the  four  tubes,  and  a  head  of  four  feet,  we 
should  have  8V4=16  ft.  per  sec.  multiplied  by  0.165  sq. 
ft.  =  2.04  cu.  ft.  of  mingled  -tram  and  water  discharged 
from  the  arch  tub  md,  one-half  of  which  (0.132 

cu.  ft.)   would  he  steam.     At  200-lb.  gage  pn 
steam  would  weigh  0.47  lb.  per  cu.  ft.     Then  1,632  lb.  of 
steam   woul  from    the    tubes    per    hour. 

Water  at  the  temperature  of  steam  at  200  lb.  pressure 
weighs  54  lb.  per  cu.  ft.  and  the  steam  0.47  lb.,  so  that 
the  steam  forms  hut  %15  part  of  the  mixture  by  v. 
theref  article  of  water  will  make   115  circuits 

being  evaporated  when  working  at  this  capacity 
and  circulating  the  maximum  weight  of  water  through  the 
tubes. 

"Four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  en. 
water  will  pass  through  the  four  arch  tubes  per  hour,  and 
as  the  aver  rive  boiler  of  today  contains  about 


Electric  Hoist  with  Short  Headroom 

The  principal  feature  of  a  new  hoist  developed  by 
the    Standard    Electric   Crane   &   Hoist   Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  short  headroom  required 
for  its  operation.     The  three-ton  hoist  exhibited  can  be 
operated  with  a  headroom  as  low  as  14  in.,  this  dimension 
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Model  of  Firebox  Cut  Away  Showing  Arrangement  of 
Double  Arch 
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Standard  Electric  Hoist  With  Cover  Plate  Removed 


considerably  less  than  needed  for  the  usual  electric 
or  chain  hoist. 

The  new  standard  hoist  is  of  simple  and  rugged  d 
being  entirely  enclosed  as  a  protection  against  dust  and 
weather.  A  straight  spur  gear  drive  is  used  throughout. 
All  gears  and  main  hearings  operate  in  an  oil  bath,  other 
bearings  being  lubricated  by  the  Alemitc  high  pressure 
system.  The  arrangement  of  the  hoisting  motor,  holding 
brake  and  controller  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  hoist  is  equipped  throughout  with  high-duty  Hyatt 
ngs  and  an  efficiency  oi  over  80  per  cent  is  said  to 
be  obtained  with  a  standard  stock  hoist.  All  track  wheel 
pins  are  made  of  manganese  axle  steel. 

Accessibility    f<  n   and   repairs   is  a  valuable 

feature  of  the  standard  hoist.     [|  :  to  remove 

all  working  parts  without  disassembling  the  main  frame 

ly  of  the  machine.     The  hoist  has  been  thoroughly 

conditions. 


Sediment  Measure  for  Storage  Batteries 

A  (MINING  the  exact  amount  of  sedi- 

ment in  a  car  ligl  iar  without  the  I 

ed  and 
Corn- 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i  long  thin  strip  of  wo  It  is 

inserted  through  the  venl  of  the  front  cell  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  ■'  orator. 

remain  in  that  p  a   few 

moments,   il    is   withdrawn  and   thi  don,  caused 

by  tl 

the  car  lighting  man  in  tlu 
a   method   of  determining  the  time  when  the  battel 

ing,     Without   an)    accurate  and  convenient 

mining  the  condil  ment  in  the 

j  to  dismantle  and  wash 

than   i*   necessary.    The   company  an- 

nouno  upply  oi  t!  is  available  with 

mpliments  t.>  any  railroad  which  may  request  them. 


Railroad  Shop  Equipment  and  Machine  Tools 

Descriptions  of  Most  of  the  New  Shop  Equipment  and  Machinery  on  Exhibition 
Appeared  in  the  June  "Railway  Mechanical  Engineer" 


The  present  is  an  age  of  machinery  and  labor 
saving  equipment,  and  railroads  should  take  ad- 
vantage to  the  fullest  possible  extent  of  this  equip- 
ment to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  cars  and  locomotives.  If  antiquated,  inefficient 
shop  machinery  is  Still  used,  whether  avoidably  or  un- 
avoidably, with  ensuing  high  labor  costs  and  low  produc- 
tion, it  certainly  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  manufactur- 
ers, who  have  developed  some  really  remarkable  machines 
during  the  past  year  in  spite  of  adverse  business  condi- 
which  would  have  discouraged  any  but  the  most 
resolute. 

A  glimpse  of  the  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall  can  hardly 
fail  to  impress  railroad  men  with  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  the  machines  shown  and  the  impression  will  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  studying  them.  Most  of 
the  new  equipment  brought  out  during  the  past  year,  and 
now  being  exhibited,  was  described  in  the  June  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer,  copies  of  which  are  available.  In- 
asmuch as  subscribers  to  this  paper  receive  copies  of  the 
Daily  Railway  Age,  detailed  illustrated  descriptions  of  the 
new  equipment  cannot  consistently  be  repeated  in  this  is- 
sue but  the  equipment  is  of  special  interest  and  value  to 
railway  men  and  attention  is,  therefore,  called  to  it  by 
means  of  the  following  brief  comments: 

Colburn  Vertical  Boring  and  Turning  Mill 

An  improved  Colburn  42  in.  vertical  boring  and  turning 
mill  is  being  exhibited  at  the  booth  of  the  Dale  Machin- 
erey  Company,  New  York.  This  machine  is  one  of  a  line 
of  boring  mills  made  by  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  incorporating  many  new  features 
of  design ;  it  was  described  in  detail  on  page  344  of  the 
June  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  The  Colburn  boring 
mills  are  made  in  sizes  from  36  to  84-in.  swing,  inclusive, 
the  entire  design  being  developed  with  the  idea  of  secur- 
ing high  power  and  production  together  with  easy  and 
convenient  control  by  the  operator.  The  machines  can 
be  provided  with  two  swivel  heads  or  one  turret  head  if 
preferred. 

The  drive  consists  of  a  primary  and  secondary  speed 
unit,  the  latter  being  located  within  the  bed  of  the  ma- 
chine and  providing  three  speed  changes.  The  primary 
unit  provides  four  changes,  thus  affording  a  total  of  12 
speed  variations  ranging  from  2j4  to  70  r.  p.  m.  in  geo- 
metrical progression.  The  heads  are  entirely  independent 
both  as  to  the  direction  and  amount  of  feed.  The  turret 
is  tilted  to  an  angle  of  8  deg.,  affording  ample  clearance 
for  large  tools  when  swung  over  the  slide.  Complete  con- 
trol for  each  head  and  ram,  for  both  feed  and  rapid  tra- 
verse, is  obtained  by  a  single  lever,  the  lever  being  always 
thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  movement. 

The  rail-lifting  device  is  of  special  interest,  and  con- 
sists of  friction  clutches  and  gears  contained  in  one  con- 
tact unit  and  controlled  by  a  single  lever.  Another  un- 
usual feature  of  design  is  the  spring  counterweight  for 
the  ram  which  eliminates  the  use  of  weight,  cables,  sheaves, 
wheels,  etc.  Power  rapid  traverse  permits  the  heads  and 
rams  to  be  moved  in  all  directions  by  power  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  12  ft.  per  min.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  proper  lubrication  of  this  machine,  also 
to  the  provision  of  safety  guards  for  both  operator  and 
mechanism.     The  machine  is  well  adapted  for  the  many 


boring   and   turning    operations    performed    in    railroad 
shops. 

Improved  American  Engine  Lathe 

Two  features  of  special  importance  in  the  24-in  engine 
lathe  exhibited  by  the  American  Tool  Works  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  the  new  geared  head  and  the  motor 
drive  arrangement;  details  of  these  improvements  are  de- 
scribed on  page  347  of  the  June  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer. 

The  new  head  provides  12  speeds  instead  of  8  as  for- 
merly. The  spindle  is  under  instant  control  through  either 
of  two  levers,  one  located  on  the  right  side  of  the  apron 
and  the  other  on  the  left  side.  A  powerful  external  hand 
brake  enables  the  spindle  to  be  instantly  stopped  or  al- 
lowed to  drift  when  the  driving  friction  is  released.  An- 
other feature  of  the  new  head  is  the  arrangement  for  re- 
moving one  gear  unit  and  operating  lever  so  that  four 
speeds  are  available  instead  of  12  when  a  two-to-one  or 
three-to-one  variable  speed  motor  is  being  used.  An 
automatic  oiling  system  of  special  merit  has  also  been 
devised  for  this  lathe. 

The  new  motor  drive  arrangement  consists  of  three  steel 
herringbone  gears  with  a  patented  flexible  coupling  en- 
abling the  motor  armature  to  float  without  crowding  the 
gear.  Noiseless,  smooth  running  operation  and  long  life 
are  said  to  be  secured  by  this  construction. 

Two  New  Hendey  Machines 

The  Hendey  Machine  Company,  Torrington,  Conn.,  is 
exhibiting  two  machines  described  on  pages  357  and  354 
of  the  June  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  embodying 
many  improved  features  of  design.  These  machines  in- 
clude a  24-in.  crank  shaper  and  a  14-in.  toolroom  lathe. 
The  shaper  is  self-contained  and  compact,  being  designed 
for  durability,  simplicity  and  convenience  of  operation. 
An  extended  table  is  provided,  enabling  work  with  a  con- 
siderable overhang  to  be  rapidly  set  up.  The  operating 
lever  for  starting  and  stopping  the  ram  is  conveniently 
located  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  ram  can  be 
stopped  at  any  point  in  the  stroke  within  J/2  in.  under  the 
heaviest  of  cuts. 

A  point  of  special  interest  about  the  14-in.  toolroom 
lathe  is  the  location  of  the  driving  motor  under  the  oil- 
pan.  This  arrangement  is  very  compact,  since  no  addi- 
tional headroom  or  floor  space  is  required  for  the  driving 
motor.  The  motor  is  easily  accessible  and  does  not  ob- 
struct the  light  or  vision.  Reduction  gears  are  placed  be- 
tween the  motor  and  the  feed  box,  which  is  in  the  left 
pedestal  of  the  lathe.  The  usual  Hendey  construction  of 
taper  spindle  and  bearings  is  provided,  with  an  additional 
distinctive  feature  in  the  method  of  taking  up  end  play 
on  the  spindle.  Other  points  of  interest  are  the  construc- 
tion of  the  single  pulley  and  pinion  running  on  a  sleeve, 
operation  of  the  intermediate  sliding  feed  gear  by  eccen- 
tric levers  and  18  speed  changes,  nine  being  direct  through 
a  belt  to  the  spindle  and  nine  through  the  customary  back 
gears.     Motor  control  is  by  means  of  push  buttons. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Turret  Tool  Post 
Speed  of  changing  cutting  tools  in  an  important  factor 
in  wheel  lathe  operation  and  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  for  a  long  time  made  its  wheel  lathes 
with  tool  posts  equipped  to  clamp  the  tools  pneumatically. 
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Some  railroad  men  prefer  the  turret   type  of  tool  post, 

of  those  balding  this  prefer- 

mpany  has  developed  a 

■  scribed  on  page  368  of 

the  Tunc  Railway  Mechanical  Engii 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  tool  post  is  the  arrangement 
for  tv  -.  the  turret  turning  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  r  >1   is  held   in   the   solid   part  of  the  post 

enabling  extremely  heavy  roughing  cuts  to  be  taken.    The 

hardened  die  steel,  pro- 
i  wide  taper  key  to  take  the  thrust 
on  the  turret  after  adjustment.  This  relieves  the  spindle 
of  the  turret  from  undue  torsional  or  shaving  strait 
levers  and  hand  wheels  for  operating  the  turret  arc 
ted  and  the  turret  can  be  indexed  in 
a  fraction  of  a  minute.  The  taper  key  and  turret  are 
carefully  protected  from  dust  and  chips  by  a  hardened 
chip  guard. 

Clark  Gasoline  Power-Lif*-  Truck 

Clark  Tructractor  Company,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  is 
exhibiting  a  gasoline  power-lift  truck  with  power-elevat- 
itform,  which  was  described  in  detail  on  page  351  of 
the  Jui  Mechanical  Engineer.     The  special  ad- 

vantages claimed  for  this  truck  are  low  initial  cost,  ease  of 
mainti  ibility  and  continuous  24  hr.  service  when 

-ary. 
lifting  mechanism  is  ■  n    hydraulic 

sun-,  the   power   for  '  and  elevatii 

lerived  From  the  15-hp.  four-cylinder  gasoline 
A   three-point  suspension  is  used,  the  st< 
wheel  i  steel  casting  pivoted  at 

f  the  frame.     The  driving  and  elevating  con- 
i   the   rear  of  the  engine  compartment. 
are  o\  he  driver  who  drives  standing.    Arrange- 

ment is  made  so  that  the  truck  lift  stops  automatically 
if  the  iff  while  the   machine  is  running. 

to  climb  a  10  per  cent  grade  with 
ection. 
tal  weight  is  2,500  lbs. 

Thor  Pneumatic  Rivet  Buster 

as  the  Thor  No.  90-S  rivet 
.  for  cutting  backing  out  rivets  in  all  sizes 

umatic   Tool 

ubstantial  tool  is  designed  to 

I  of  three  and   is  therefore 

adaptable  for  use  in  close  quarters  where  it  will  be  im- 

ork  at  the  same  time.     The 

d  than  usual  with 

the  result  that   ri  hly  on 

i  i   without   disfiguring  or  spoiling 

iterial.     The  blow-.,  being  rapid,  are  n< 

and   di  the   rivel   holes.      Both 

provided   with   in- 
dividu  n    he   quickly   changed 

Laughlin-Barney   Tube    Shearing    Machine 

utting 
throu 

■d  which   f( 


an  eccentric  path  the  pipe  or  tube  is  sheared  off  in  one 
revolution  of  the  machine.  The  actior<  of  shearing  is 
said  to  have  little  wearing  effect  on  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  knives  and  the  machine  is  always  under  the  accurate 
control  of  the  operator  through  a  positive  clutch  operated 
by  a  foot  treadle.  This  machine  is  described  in  greater 
detail  on  page  365  of  the  June  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer. 

Gray  Maximum  Service  Planer 

Important  improvements  in  the  planer  design  are  in- 
corporated in  the  maximum  ner,  exhibited  by 
the  G.  A.  Gray  Company.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  described 
in  detail  on  page  777  of  the  December,  1921,  Ri 
Mechanical  Engineer.  The  new  planer  has  many  features 
of  interest  and  value,  the  fundamental  thought  underlying 
the  entire  design  1  uing  tin-  necessity  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  planer  work  by  combining  high  productive  capacity 
with  maximum  ease  of  operation. 

The  best    way   to   appreciate   the    possibilities   of  this 

machine  is  by  a  personal  inspection.     Go  and  see  it  in 

operation.     Among  the   features  of  special  interest  may 

ntioned  the  rail-setter  stirrup  for  conveniently  set- 

the   rail:   the   rail-lock    for   applying   massive  steel 

-   which   lock   the   rail  to  the   inside  edge  of  each 

housing;    the    single-shift,    rapid-power   traverse    levers. 

controlling   the    rapid   movement   of    both    side   and    rail 

b  d  cantslip  feed  which  is  positive  instead 

of  being  driven  by  hand   frictions  and  enables  any  feed 

.001   in.  to    1   in.  to  be  instantly  obtainable.     The 

ir  has   full  control   of  the  planer  without  walking 

around  it  or  u^ing  wrenches  of  any  kind. 

Involute  helical  used  to  produce  a  drive  of 

unusual  smoothness,  durability  an  ;  planer 

work  is  usually  placed  close  to  the  operator's  side  of  the 
machine  the  rack  has  been  widened  toward  that  side  of 
the  table  so  that  the  driving  applied  in  direct 

line  with  the  cutting  tool.  In  design  and  construction  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  powerful,  rigid  planer 
which  can  handle  I)  con- 

even  an  inexperienced  operator  can  secure 
large  production. 

Universal  Horizontal  Boring  Machine 

A  new  boring  machine  of  the  horizontal  type,  known 
'  'riginal  Tri-way  universal  machine,  is  being  exhib- 
ited by  the  Universal  Boring  Machine  Company,  Hudson, 
Mass.;  a  detailed  description  appeared  on  page  44  of  the 
January  Railway  Mechanical  The  name  of  this 

machin  sted  by  the  fad  that  it  has  a  three-way 

hang  of  the  table  to  a  minimum. 
The  machine  is  designed  to  bore.  mill,  drill,  face  and  lap 
work  in  one  set-up;   tl  ns  and  construction  are 

Such  as  to  produce  accurate  work  under  unusually  heavy 
cutting  feeds  and  speeds.  Hie  arrangemenl  of  the  oper- 
ating levers  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  the  design  en- 
abling every  operating  lever  to  be  reached  by  t' 
right-hand  without  changing  the  position  of  his  feet.  The 
operation  of  speed  and  feed  lexers  are  identical,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  possibility  i^i  mistakes.  All  speeds 
and   feeds  on  this  machine  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

Lassiter-Millholland  Staybolt  Machine 

o  staybolt  machines,  known  as  the  Lassiter-Millhol- 

land    stayboll    machine,   are   being   exhibited    by   the     Dale 

I  ompany,   New    York,      rhese  machines,  de- 

i  the  Ma)  '  chan- 

intended  for  reducing  the  centers,  also 

turning    and    threading    both    straight    and    taper    ends    of 

Its    in    uniform     pitch     and     continuous    lead.      The 

Modi  1   B  in. ii  lime  for  cutting  and  threading  radial,  button- 

nd  Mown  stays  is  worthy  of  special  attention.     This 
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is  an  entirely  new  machine,  rigid  and  well  proportioned, 
with  a  special  feed-box,  apron  and  lead  screw  desij 
to  prevent  lagging  or  creeping  of  the  die  head  when  thread- 
ing. This  machine  is  equipped  to  turn  the  taper  and 
straight  diameters  simultaneously,  the  taper  and  straight 
surfaces  also  being  threaded  simultaneously  in  uniform 
pitch  and  continuous  lead.  The  turning  and  threading 
operations  are  dune  separately  hut  on  the  same  machine 
by  replacing  cutters  by  chasers.  The  heads  of  the  ma- 
chine for  threading  are  held  in  constant  relation  on  the 
slide,  which  is  advanced  by  a  nut  and  lead  screw  in  the 
apron.  In  the  case  of  button-head  radial  stays  a  cross 
slide  is  provided  for  facing  the  button-heads.  This  ma- 
chine has  a  capacity  to  turn  and  thread  bolts  from  ^  hi. 
to  \]/>  in.  in  diameter  and  14  in.  to  36  in.  long. 

Hose  Dismantling  and  Assembling  Machine 
A  complete  description  of  the  hose  dismantling  and 
assembling  machine  exhibited  by  the  Covington  Machine 
Company,  Covington,  Va.,  is  given  on  page  780  of  the 
December,  1921,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  This 
machine  is  self-contained,  air-operated  and  designed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  dismantling  and  assembling  air  signal 
and  steam  hose.  All  of  the  operating  levers,  handwheels 
and  various  parts  of  this  machine  are  designed  for  maxi- 
mum convenience  in  handling  this  work.  In  an  essembling 
test  one  operator  is  said  to  have  taken  new  lengths  of 
hose,  put  on  clamps,  forced  the  coupling  and  nipples  into 
the  hose,  squeezed  up  the  clamps,  inserted  clamp  holts  and 
put  on  nuts,  finishing  30  air  hose  ready  for  service  in  60 
min.  In  this  particular  case  the  time  taken  to  assemble 
each  hose  ready  for  the  clamp  bolts  averaged  30  seconds 
and  the  balance  of  the  time,  or  \y2  minutes  for  each 
hose,  was  required  for  squeezing  up  the  clamps,  putting 
in  tlie  bolts  and  running  up  the  nuts.  The  dismantling 
operation  can  he  speeded  up  where  large  quantities  of  hose 
are  to  be  handled  by  having  one  operator  on  the  shear 
end  of  the  machine  cutting  clamp  bolts  while  the  other 
is  stripping  the  hose.  This  machine  should  prove  of  great 
value  especially  in  car  shops  and  reclamation  plants  where 
large  quantities  of  hose  are  reclaimed  for  further  service. 

Williams  Receding  Die  Head 
Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Williams  Tool  Corporation, 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  a  receding  die  head  for  pipe  threading  ma- 
chines, which  was  described  on  page  721  of  the  Novem- 
ber, 1921,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  This  die  head 
cuts  either  standard  or  special  threads  of  any  degree  or 
length,  regardless  of  the  width  of  the  chaser.  The  im- 
portant features  of  this  device  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 
Any  length  of  taper  may  lie  cut,  regardless  of  the  width 
of  the  die.  By  changing  the  dies  and  the  small  taper 
guide  plate,  any  thread  or  taper  may  be  cut.  More  dies 
are  used  than  previously,  giving  more  bearing  points  on 
the  pipe  and  making  less  work  for  each  die  to  do.  When 
starting  the  thread  the  dies  remove  the  excessive  metal 
in  heavy  chips,  receding  as  the  cut  progresses.  This  means 
that  the  greatest  power  is  used  at  the  start,  gradually  eas- 
ing up  as  the  cut  is  finished.  On  the  old  type  of  head  the 
greatest  strain  on  the  dies  was  just  near  the  finish,  when 
the  full  width  of  the  die  was  cutting  on  the  pipe.  This 
is  generally  the  lime  when  the  dies  are  hottest  and  most 
likely  to  pick  up  stickers.  The  dies  on  the  new  Williams 
head  are  designed  for  long  life.  Being  narrow,  they  do 
not  heat  up  like  the  wide  chasers.  The  operation  of  the 
head  is  rapid  and  simple,  being  practically  identical  with 
the  adjustment-  on  the  old  type  of  standard  head.  Threads 
can  be  cut  on  pipe  up  to  lo-in.  in  diameter. 

Arc  Welding  Set  and  Electric  Melting  Pot 

A  portable  electric  welding  device  which  controls  the 
feeding  of  the  electrode  wire  into  the  arc,  and  which  can 


be  used  in  any  place  where  welding  current  is  available, 
has  been  developed  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady.  X.  V.  The  automatic  or  semi-automatic 
method  increases  the  speed  of  welding  and  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  comparatively  inexperienced  man  to  do  good 
work  consistently.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the 
device  appears  in  the  June  issues  of  the  Railway  Mechan- 
ical Engineer  (  page  354)  and  the  Railway  Electrical  En- 
gineer (page  202). 

Two  electric  melting  pots  for  babbitt,  solder  and  sim- 
ilar  alloys  or  metals,  which  will  hold  as  much  as  1,000  lb. 
and  will  operate  at  temperatures  up  to  800  and  1100  cleg. 
F.,  respectively,  have  also  been  developed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  heat  is  controlled  automatically 
by  thermostats.  The  devices  are  described  more  in  detail 
in  the  June  issues  of  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer 
(page  360)  and  the  Railway  Electrical  Engineer  (page 
202). 


Racine  Junior  Power  Hacksaw 

An  entirely  new  addition  to  the  line  of  machines 
made  by  the  Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Company, 
Racine,  Wis.,  has  been  developed  in  the  Racine 
Junior  power  hacksaw.  This  machine  has  a  normal 
capacity  to  cut  4  in.  stock  and  its  principal  feature  is  the 
ability  to  operate  at  unusually  high  speed,  using  light  gage 
blades.  This  insures  quick  cutting  both  on  account  of 
the  increased  number  of  strokes  per  minute  and  the  small 
amount  of  metal  which  has  to  be  cut  away. 

Another  feature  of  the  Racine  Junior  power  hacksaw- 
is  the  automatic  listing  device  which  is  positive  in  action, 
raising  the  blade  on  the  non-cutting  stroke.  The  teeth  do 
not  drag  back,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure  on  the 
blade.  The  machine  is  designed  for  efficiency  and  econo- 
my, the  use  of  the  positive  draw  cut  principle  allowing 
light  blades  of  21  gage  or  heavy  hand  blades  to  be  oper- 
ated at  high  speed.  The  feed  is  by  gravity  thus  applying 
an  accurate  pressure  pre-determined  for  every  class  of 
material  being  cut.  An  automatic  knock-out  stops  the  saw 
when  the  cut  is  finished. 

The  saw  frame  guide  holds  itself  automatically  at  any 
height  which  is  a  convenience  when  placing  stock  in  the 
machine.  Quick  and  easy  adjustment  for  wear  is  pro- 
vided, the  frame  sliding  on  V-ways  giving  maximum  bear- 
ing surface.  Provision  is  made  so  that  if  necessary  to 
cut  stock  larger  than  4  in.  by  4  in.,  a  simple  adjustment 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  machine  up  to  6  in.  by 
6  in. 


Huther   Inserted   Tooth   Metal   Saws 

Anew  type  of  metal-cutting  saw  blade,  known  as  the 
Huther  high  speed  inserted  tooth  blade,  has  been 
developed  by  the  Cochrane-Bly  Company,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.  A  feature  of  unusual  interest  is  the  use  of  a 
laminated  body  consisting  of  two  tempered  plates  riveted 
together.  High  speed  steel  tooth  segments,  riveted  and 
shouldered  to'  one  of  these  plates,  are  provided  with  side 
clearance  front  to  back,  thus  overcoming  in  a  practical 
way  the  tendency  of  the  teeth  to  stick  in  the  cut  due  to 
the  abrasion  of  small  particles  of  metal  on  the  sides  of  the 
teeth.  Because  of  this  construction  it  is  maintained  that 
excellent  alignment  or  trackage  of  the  teeth  is  obtained 
without  internal  stress  due  to  wedging  action. 

The  Huther  high-speed  saw  blade  is  designed  to  cut 
blanks  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  both  straight  and  smooth,  at 
feeds  up  to  2J/2  in.  per  min.     Ordinarily  the  cuts  do  not 
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van-  over  .005  in.  from  parallel.  All  grades  of  mild  ma- 
chinery steel  can  be  cut  at  feed  from  2  in.  to  2T(  in.  per 
min.  in  sizes  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter  with  a  production  of 
6.000  crional  inches  per  grinding  of  the  blade. 

The  teeth  in  these  blades  are  alternately  high  and  low, 
with  the  corners  of  the  high  tooth  beveled.  For  the  best 
results  this  blade  is  ground  in  an  automatic  saw-sharpen- 
ing machine,  also  made  by  the  Cochrane-Bly  Company,  a 
round  blade  being  secured  in  which  every  tooth  cut-  it< 
proper  chip.  The  high  beveled  tooth  cuts  a  groove  in 
the  center  of  the  slot  and  breaks  the  chip  into  three  parts. 
This  assists  not  only  in  the  clearance  of  chips  from  the 
slot,  but  contribute  o  the  more  efficient  lubrication 

of  the  cutting  points. 


Heavy  Duty  Crank  Planer 

Tet  the  requirements  for  a  heavy  duty  tool  for 
stroke    work,    the    Newton    Machine    Tool 
Works.   Inc..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  brought  out  a 
new  model  crank  planing  machine,  made  with  one  or  two 
bead-  as  may  lie  required.     The  rated 

capacity  of  the  machine  i-  32  in.  wide  and  32  in.  high. 


View  Showing  Motor  Drive  Arrangement 

I  cutting   strains 
lied  by 

I    with    an 

hitch 


and  brake,  provision  being  made  to  lock  the  operating 
lever  out  of  position  so  that  it  cannot  re-engage  and 
injure  the  operator.  The  feed  motion  i-  of  the  cycle 
type,  operating  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  table.  This 
motion  is  transmitted  to  the  cross-rail  through  a  rack 
and  pinion,  giving  down  and  angular  feed.     The 

cross-rail  is  raised  and  lowered  by  power. 

In  operation  cuts  on  forged  steel  's  in.  deep  with  ' , ,., 
in.  to  %  in.  feed  are  taken.  The  length  of  stroke  is  set 
from  the  operating  side  of  the  machine  with  an  indicator 
to  show  the  length  is  obtain  ling,    as    it   does, 
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Newton  Heavy-Duty  Crank  Planer 

-■   stroke   with  a   fixed   quick   return   and  a   wide 
range   of   speeds,   the   new    Newton   crank   planer   is   an 
il    for   short    stroke   work,   being   particularly 
adapted  to  the  machining  of  die  blocks,   forming  dies. 
locomotive  cross   heads  and  many  other 

similar  parts. 


Walworth-Bostong  Pipe  Wrench 

AN    IMPROVED    PIPE    w  rench    of    th<  .    known 

as  the  Walworth  intro- 

1  to  the  rail  Manu- 

factui  ["his  w  i 

•  some 


Walworth-Bostong    Reversible    Pipe    Wrench 
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novel  features  which  should  make  it  particularly  valuable 
for  locomotive  and  car  w  i  irk.  In  tools  of  this  class  strength 
is  an  important  characteristic.  Parts  subjected  to  stress 
or  wear  are  of  generous  size  and  to  avoid  excess  weight 
special  steels  are  employed  for  the  chain,  pins  and  bolts. 
The  chain  is  proof  tested  up  to  two-thirds  the  breaking 
strain. 

There  is  no  lost  motion  in  this  wrench,  the  cam  action 
being  such  as  to  insure  a  rapid  positive  grip  and  release. 
It  is  reversible  and  may  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
practically  without  any  adjustment  in  chain  or  jaws. 


Improved  Design  of 

Locomotive  Booster 

Numerous  changes  in  details  of  design  have  been 
made  in  the  latest  type  of  booster  exhibited  at  the 
booth  of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company, 
New  York.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  booster  engine 
instead  of  going  to  the  tender  is  now  exhausted  through 
the  locomotive  nozzle.  The  steam  inlet  and  exhaust  pas- 
sages are  combined  in  a  manifold  extending  across  the 
cylinder  heads.  All  steam  connections  are  now  fitted  with 
universal  joints  to  care  for  both  vertical  and  lateral  move- 
ments instead  of  the  slip  joints  formerly  employed.     The 


Type  C — 1  Booster  With  Cover  Removed 

new  booster  engine  is  adapted  for  higher  operating  speeds, 
the  maximum  speed  for  which  it  is  designed  being  22 
miles  an  hour. 

The  arrangement  of  the  machinery  parts  has  also  un- 
dergone considerable  modification.  Outside  valve  motion 
has  been  substituted  for  the  eccentrics  and  straps  origi- 
nally used.     White  metal  lined  bearings  have  been  applied 


instead  of  bronze  bearings,  and  drop  forgings  have  re- 
placed steel  castings  in  several  important  parts.  The  trail- 
er box  end  has  been  changed  to  a  unit  construction  so  that 
the  gears  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  A  unique  design  of  idler 
gear  and  support  have  been  applied,  which  prevents  any 
stress  being  transmitted  to  the  mechanism  which  throws 
the  gear  in  and  out  of  mesh.  The  bedplate  has  been  re- 
designed making  it  oil-tight  and  affording  splash  lubrica- 
tion for  the  bearings.  The  booster  has  a  spherical  seat  on 
the  trailing  truck  and  the  design  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  trailer  axle  housing  is  disconnected  the  booster  can 
be  taken  out  without  disassembling  other  parts. 

The  control  mechanism  has  been  simplified  and  the 
cylinder  cocks  designed  for  either  pneumatic  or  manual 
control.  The  connection  between  the  reverse  lever  and 
the  booster  is  now  arranged  so  that  the  booster  can  be 
operated  while  the  main  engine  is  using  steam  expansively. 
The  new  design  of  booster,  when  operating  with  200  lb. 
pressure  and  a  45-in.  trailer  wheel,  delivers  a  drawbar  pull 
of  11,000  lb.  at  starting  and  6,000  lb.  at  22  miles  an  hour. 


Headlight  Turbine  Packing 

A  spring  ring  packing   for  locomotive  headlight  tur- 
bines  is  being  shown   by  the  Pyle-National   Com- 
"  pany,  Chicago.     The  rings  are  placed  in  glands  on 
each  side  of  the  turbine  in  practically  the  same  manner 
that  piston  rings  are  used  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gasoline 
engine.     The  fundamental  difference  is  that  the  relative 


Side  Elevation  of  Headlight  Set  With  Sections  Showing  Con- 
struction of  Packing  Glands 

motion  in  the  glands  is  one  of  rotation  instead  of  recipro- 
cating motion. 

Three  rings  are  used  on  the  turbine  end  and  two  in 
the  generator  end.  The  three  rings  are  stationary,  while 
the  two  on  the  generator  end  rotate  with  the  outside 
collar  of  the  gland.  There  is  a  clearance  of  about  .05  in. 
between  the  ring  grooves,  so  that  there  is  practically  no 
packing  friction.  The  seal  is  effected  by  the  water  of  con- 
densation that  finds  its  way  into  the  grooves.  This  type 
of  packing  can  be  applied  to  all  types  of  Pyle-National 
headlight  turbines. 


Motor  Bearing  With 

Provision  for  Emergencies 

A  sleeve  bearing  for  motors,  which  is  designed  to 
meet  emergency  conditions,  is  being  shown  by  the 
Howell  Electric  Motors  Company,  Howell,  Mich. 
The  bearing  is  made  in  two  parts  and  consists  practi- 
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t  a  little  more  than  half  the  usual 
side. 
inner  half  of  the  bearing  is  pressed  tightly  in  the 
housing-  in  the  usual  manner  while  the  outer  half  is  pushed 
into  the  housing  with  a  light  press  tit.     A  set  screw  in 
each  half  keeps  it  from  turning.     If  at  any  time  the  hear- 
ing should  develop  wear  so  that  the  motor  rubs  on  the 
stator.  or  so  that  the  motor  does  not  function  properly, 
the  set  screw  in  the  outer  half  inn  he  loosened  and  the 
outer  half  of  the  hearing  turned  through  an  angle  of  180 
ning  tlu  motor  shaft.     A  screw 
Ei  i»-  this  opei 
The  particularly  desirable  feature  of  this  type  of  hear- 
ing is  that  if  the  ould  fail  at  a  time  when  the 
is  needed  badly,  only  a  few  minutes  are  required 
to  put  the  motor  hack  in  service  and  the  service  may  he 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  before  a  new  bi 
is   required. 

The  hearing  housing  has  an  additional    feature  in   the 
form  of  an  oil  well  harrier  so  designated  as  to  pi 
oil  being  drawn  into  the  motor  by   the   ventilating  air. 
This  hearing  is  standard  equipment  with  all  sizes  of  the 
Howell  Red  ors. 


Locomotive   Lighting   Equipment 

SEVERAL  NEWLY  DEVELOPED  lighting  devices   for  Use  ell 
locomotives  are  b  the  Pyle-National 

Compan} .  ( Chicago.  These  consist  of  a  glass  reflector 
mounting   for  locomotive  headlights,  a   14-inch  gl 

ast    metal    headlight    case    and    a 
lamp.     In  addition  to  th  towing 

two  new  types  of  flood  lighting  uni 

The  glass  reflectors  are  made  of  a  mou 

!  glass-  may  he  either  of  clear  glass  or  of  a  colored 

known  as  "Nonglare."     They  arc  lire  polished  on 

the  inside  and   are  annealed  to  toughen   the  glass,  after 

which  the  hack  of  the  reflector  is  ground  to  a   pai 

curvature.  polished  by  a  special  process,  and 

then  chemically  silvered.     The  silver  is  covered  with  an 

lyrically  de]  if  metallic  copper.    For 

further  protection,  an  additional  hacking  is  placed  over 

pper,  which  has  tnd   wither  resisting 


Glass    I  Sheet   Metal    Headlight   Cases 

and  a  14-Inch  Glass  Reflector 


signed  for  the  purpose  of  applying  glass  reflectors  to  the 

metal  headlight   cases  made  by  the  Pyle-Xational 
'  Hector  is  encased  in  a  drawn  steel  pro- 
tector shell  and   i-  held  in  place  by  an  aluminum  ring. 
The  mounting  is  interchangeable  with  the  18  in.  copper 
retlector. 

The  cast  headlight  cases  are  made  either  of  cast  iron, 
in  aluminum  alloy,  and  are  provided  with  a  14  in. 
glass  reflector,  and  a  250-watt,  32-volt  lamp.  A  machine 
taper  fit  is  provided  between  the  door  frame  and  the 
bod)-  of  the  case  to  make  the  unit  smoke,  dust  and  gas- 
lock  of  improved  design  locks  the 
door  when  closed.    A  weath  '     junc- 

tion is  provided  between  the  case  and  the  locomotive  con- 
duit system.  There  is  a  pre-assembled,  electrical  distribu- 
tion with  the  case,  so  designed  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
connect  the  main  leads  with  the  distribution  block  to  pro- 
vide constant  numeral  light  with  full,  dim  and  extin- 
guished headlamp.     The  standard   14  in.  cast  iron  case 


Headlight  with  Cast  Metal  Case 

in.  high.    14 '  j   in.  deep.   IS  in.  wide  and  weighs 
about  85  lb.     The  cast  aluminum  alloy  case  is  of  the  same 

tsions  and  weighs  something  less  than  45  lb.  The 
body  of  In ith  i-t  in  one  piece. 

The  rear  tender  lamp  isive  metal, 

iped  at  the  top  for  ;  in.  conduit  and  is  provided 
with  three  supporting  lugs  The  front  door,  into  which 
a    standard    55-J  i     in.    white    signal    lens    is    secured,    is 

d,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  lamp  accessible   for 
lamp   renewals   and   wire   connection-.      The   door   is 
tened   with   :!    spring    latch.      A    receptacle   with  grip.-   is 
used,  and  the  connections  to  the  receptacles  are  mad.-  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lease  them 
the  lamp  circuit.     A  plate  gli  ning  in  the 

.   of   the   case   through   which   a   '  ght    is 

thrown    downward    and    outward,    lighting    the    coupler 

and  step,    The  beam  light  through  the  li  nented 

by   mil  lamp   is  7'.-   in.   high.  S  in.   wide  and 

deep.      It    i-   claimed   to   h.  ht    and   con- 

OUt    to   meet    the  n 


Simplex  Reverse  Gear 

com- 

inism   where- 
and  ban.! 
it   ^'\    the  p  ■ 
lion    i  An 
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serves  to  reverse  the  engine.  (  lose  adjust"  ecured 

by  a  handwheel  and  screw.  No  air  is  used  when  the 
locomotive  is  running  and  the  piston  can  not  creep  and 
the  cut-off.  Hand  and  power  gears  are  entirely 
independent.  The  mechanism  is  simple  and  should  lie- 
easily  and  cheaply  maintained. 


Locomotive  Headlight 

Aimotive  headi  h.ni  h  .-  been  developed  by  the 
Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evans,  lnd., 
which  employs  the  principle  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobile  headlights  of  having  the  reflecting 
surface  and  front  glass  contained  in  a  separate  airtight 
unit  or  goggle.  The  airtight  unit  can  be  removed  from 
the  headlight  case  and  is  held  in  the  case  by  heavy  spring 
clamps;  there  are  no  hinges.  The  lamp  is  mounted  in  a 
universal  focusing  device  which  can  be  removed  from  the 
airtight   unit   without    disturbing   the   position   of  the  re- 


Headlight  With  Number  Doer  Open  Showing  Focusing 
Device  and  Terminal  Connections 

flector  or  front  glass.  The  manner  in  which  the  reflector 
and  front  glass  are  held  in  place  is  shown  in  the  sectional 
view. 

In  case  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  front  glass,  the  four 
clamps  holding  the  goggle  are  opened  and  the  airtight  unit 
removed.  The  unit  is  laid  face  downward  on  a  bench,  or 


Rear  View  and  Section  of  Air  Tight  Unit  Showing  Method  of 
Holding  Reflector 

on  some  part  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  spring  clamps 
shown  in  the  detailed  section  arc  snapped  open.  This  is 
done  by  inserting  a  screw  driver  or  similar  tool  behind 


the  link  which  holds  the  spring.  The  spring  and  link  form 
a  toggle  which  swings  entirely  outside  of  the  unit  when 
-ened. 

The  reflector  is  made  from  heavy  copper,  spun  to  a 
parabolic  curve  and  triple  silver  plated.  It  is  18  in.  in 
diameter  by  9  in.  deep.  The  apex  or  filler  ring  which 
is  removed  with  the  focusing  device  and  lamp  is  polished 
and  has  the  same  contour  as  the  reflector,  thus  adding 
to  the  beam  candle  power  of  the  headlight. 

The  case  is  made  of  16-gage  iron  protected  with  baked 
automobile  fender  enamel.  The  weight  of  the  head- 
light is  68  lb. 


Industrial  Truck  and  Chain  Hoist 

Ax  electric  crane  model  cf  industrial  truck  and  a 
new  and  improved  electric  chain  hoist  are  noticeable 
features  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Stamford,  Conn. 

A  type  of  truck  which  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
use  in  railroad  shops  and  storehouses  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  an  electric  crane  mounted  on  a  Yale  A-17 
truck.  It  is  intended  for  service  where  material  is  to  be 
raised  or  lowered  vertically  and  then  transferred  horizon- 
tally, the  work  being  accomplished  by  a  single  mechanical 
and  electrical  unit. 

This  truck  has  two-wheel  drive  with  two-wheel  steer, 
and  a  turning  radius  of  7*/2  ft.  at  the  center  of  the  truck. 
It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  inter-plant  or  yard 
service  where  heavy  castings,  structural  shapes  or  bulky 
crated  material  must  be  handled  safely  and  expeditiously. 

The  extreme  flexibility  of  this  mobile  hoisting  and  con- 
veying unit  is  unique.  The  crane  mast  is  mounted  on 
heavy-duty  thrust  ball-bearings,  permitting  the  boom  to 
be  easily  rotated  through  an  arc  of  180  deg.  The  operator 
has  direct  control  of  a  two-speed  hoisting  mechanism,  con- 


Model  20  Electric  Chain  Hoist  With  Double  Handle  Control 


sisting  of  a  motor  direct-connected  to  a  worm-and-gear 
and  a  grooved  hoisting  drum.  A  single  electrically  welded 
hoisting  chain  interlocks  with  a  load  sheave  located  on  the 
end  of  the  hoisting  boom ;  a  ratchet  mechanism  permits 
the  operator  to  spot  the  hoisting  hook  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion and  to  either  raise  or  lower  the  load  and  the  boom 
singly  or  simultaneously. 

The  boom  consists  of  two  4-in.  steel  channels  and  has 
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an  outreach  24  in.  to  69}  >  in.  from  the  center 

of  the  mast.     The  height  with  boom  in  lowered  position 

in.    The  weight  complete  with  batteries  ranges  from 

3175  I  lb.,  dependent  upon  the  type  of  hattery 

The  hoisting  speed  varies  from  12  ft  to  ?2  ti.  per 

dependent  upon  the  load.    The  capacity  ranges  from 

1 100  lb.  at  the  maximum  reach  to  1900  lb.  at  24  in. 

The  Yale  Model  20  electric  chain  hoist  is  exhibited  in 
two  types — the  ordinary  method  of  control  with  two  han- 
dles and  a  new  method  of  remote  control  by  means  of 
push  buttons.  This  model,  made  in  units  ranging  from 
2  tons  capacity,  when  used  singly  or  in  conjunction 
with  hand  cranes,  occupies  a  position  midway  between  the 
hand-block  and  the  electric  traveling  crane.  Wherever 
loads  up  to  two  tons  must  be  lifted  quickly,  moved  hori- 
zontally, and  placed  in  position  many  times  a  day,  as  in 
serving  automatic  machines  or  furnaces,  in  loading  cars, 
in  storing  material,  the  chain  hoist  meets  every  require- 
ment. Jt  i^  a  quick-acting  piece  of  apparatus  that  requires 
no  particular  skill  to  operate  and  uses  a  small  quantity  of 
power. 

The  roller  ratchet  mechanism  is  an  important  improve- 
ment. Where  formerly  the  cast  iron  ratchet  wheel  and 
ratchet  pawl  have  been  used  to  prevenl  slippage  of  the 
load  in  hoisting,  the  Vale  Model  20  embodies  a  distinctly 
different  principle.     \  hardened  steel  ratchet  wheel  carries 


Immediately  the  current  is  shut  off,  the  brake  arms  clamp 
tightly  around  the  hoisting  drum,  producing  a  powerful, 
quick-action  brake. 

Under  certain  conditions  it  is  necessary  for  the  hoist 
operator  to  watch  his  load  carefully  and  at  times  to  use 
one  hand  in  guiding  the  load  during  the  hoisting  and  low- 
ering operations.  The  push  button  control  model  has 
been  developed  to  give  the  operator  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  under  these  conditions.  The  push  buttons 
are  set  in  a  block  that  is  suspended  from  the  hoist  on  a 
flexible  cable.  The  block  fits  easily  in  the  hand  and  the 
buttons  can  be  operated  by  the  thumb  or  one  finger.  The 
raising  and  lowering  circuits  are  mechanically  interlocked 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  operate  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time,  even  when  both  buttons  are  accidentally  pushed 
in  together. 

A  solenoid  brake  is  applied  to  the  motor  shaft  and  so 
arranged  that  the  brake  is  immediately  applied  as  soon  as 
the  circuit  is  opened  either  by  removing  the  finger  from  the 
button,  by  the  action  of  the  limit  switch,  or  by  the  loss  of 
voltage  from  any  cause. 

On  the  push  button  model  hoist  the  limit  switch  is  ar- 
ranged to  open  the  circuit  positively  when  the  load  reaches 
its  maximum  travel  in  either  direction,  so  that  the  solenoid 
brake  is  immediately  brought  into  play.  When  the  limit 
suitch  functions,  either  for  raising  or  lowering,  the  cor- 
responding push  button  is  thrown  out  of  circuit  so  that 
it  i>  not  possible  to  operate  the  motor  again  until  its  direc- 
i  rotation  has  been  reversed,  thus  relieving  the  limit 
switch. 


A  Large  Capacity  Welding  Set 

A  portable  welding  outfit  of   increased  capacity  is 
exhibited  by  the   L".   S.   Light  &  Heat  Cor- 
portion,  Niagara  Falls,  X.  Y.     It  consists  of  a  mo- 
r    set    ami    control    apparatus    mounted   on    a 
four-wheel  hand  truck. 

Tin  i    continuous   capacity  of   300   am- 

utting  and  other  work  of  an  intermittent 

nature  will  develop  40  signed   with 


A   Crane   Type   Industrial   Truck   Is   Exceedingly   Useful   in 
Railroad  Shops  and  Storehouses 


m  a   bath  of  oil   within  a   i 
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I   holding  the  load  is  accomplished  by 
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The  350-Ampere  U.  S.  L.  W  olding  Set 


illation    and    has    the    same   cbara. 
the    200-ampere    machine    made    by    the    same    company. 
Punished    for    belt    or    gas   engine 

supplied   with  either  a  direct  <>r  alternating 
.uin  nt  motor  and  weighs  complete  about   1,700  lb. 
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In  spite  of  any  and  all  arguments  for  or  against  classifi- 
cation of  material  for  accounting  purposes,  it  is  believed 

that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
Classification  mission  wili  eventually  demand  it. 
of  That  being  the  case,  it  is  largely  a 

Material  waste  of  valuable  time  and  energy  to 

argue  anything  except  the  items  in 
the  classification.  By  acting  well  in  advance  of  the 
I.  C.  C,  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Division  of  the 
A.  R.  A.,  the  members  of  which  are  the  real  experts  in 
their  line,  can  prepare  a  classification  that  will  best  meet 
the  railways'  needs  and  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Commission.  The  only  really  valuable  discussion  on  this 
subject  during  yesterday's  session  consisted  of  the  few 
remarks  which  questioned  the  classification  in  which  cer- 
tain items  were  placed.  It  is  very  clear  that  any  classifica- 
tion at  best  is  liable  to  be  confusing.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  problem  be  given  very  careful  consider- 
ation. The  Purchases  and  Stores  Division  can  well  afford 
to  pick  a  select  committee  to  handle  this  important  sub- 
ject and  this  committee  should  call  for  and  analyze  care- 
fully suggestions  from  the  membership  of  the  association. 
Above  all  things  it  should  be  ready  with  something  con- 
crete, definite,  simple  and  logical  when  the  time  comes 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asks  for  advice 
on  this  matter.  It  is  by  such  service  that  our  railway 
associations  can  serve  the  railways  as  a  whole. 


In  considering  the  various  systems  of  automatic  train  con- 
trol that  have  been  developed,  there  appears  to  be  two 
distinct    types — the    ramp    and    con- 
Electrical  Men     tact  shoe  type,  and  the  magnetic  in- 
and  Automatic      duction  type.      Either   type  requires 
Train  Control      more  or  less  equipment  on  the  loco- 
motive  and   with   some   systems   the 
electrical  circuits  are  so  complicated  that  they  can  only  be 
properly  tested  and  maintained  by  men   skilled  in  such 
work.     It  is  this  feature  which  is  certain  to  cause  a  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  electrical  and  the  signal 
departments — at  least,  as  they  are  organized  at  present. 
Heretofore,  the  signal  men  have  had  no  association  what- 
ever with  locomotives,  nor  have  the  electrical  men  had 
anything  to  do  with  signals.     The  electrical  department, 
however,  has  charge  of  headlight  equipment  and  it  seems 
but   logical   that   the   same   men   should   look   after   such 
electrical    apparatus    as    is    carried    on    the    locomotive. 
Herein  lies  a  new  field  for  the  electrical  engineer,  which 
he  would  do  well  to  familiarize  himself  with,  since  it  is 
likely  to  prove  a  considerable  and  interesting  addition  to 
his  rapidly  widening  scope  of  activities. 


Planers,  like  drills  and  engine  iathes,  are  so  commonly 
found  in  railroad  shops  as  to  be  taken  pretty  much  for 

granted.  Yet  these  machines  are  em- 
Have  Planers  ployed  in  such  large  numbers  that 
Outlived  unless  modern  efficient  types  are  used 

Their  Usefulness?  there  \s  a  bi"  aggregate  loss  in  their 

operation.  Much  has  been  said,  and 
rightly  so,  about  the  need  for  milling  machines  and  other 
production  tools  in  railroad  shops  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  planer  has  in  any  sense  of  the  word  outlived  its 
usefulness.  In  fact  in- the  last  analysis  of  railway  mach- 
ine shop  work  of  which  we  are  aware,  28  per  cent  of 
the  machine  operations  were  performed  on  lathes,  drills 
handled  17  per  cent,  and  planers  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
machine  operations.  As  indicated  by  the  11  per  cent 
proportion  there  is  no  lack  of  machine  work  to  keep 
planers  busy.  There  may  be  some  overlapping  of  the 
fields  for  planing  and  milling  work,  but  as  a  rule  the 
fields  are  quite  distinctly  marked.  In  general  for  pro- 
duction work  on  similar  parts  the  milling  machine  is 
best  adapted,  but  for  miscellaneous  machine  operations 
the  planer  is  by  far  the  more  adaptable  tool  and  does 
not  involve  the  same  expense  for  cutters.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  there  will  always  be  enough  planer  work 
in  railroad  shops  to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  best 
•modern  machines  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 


Anyone  who  was  in  attendance  yesterday  morning  during 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  report  on  Locomo- 
tive    Headlights     and     Classification 
Headlights         Lamps    could    not    help    being    im- 
a  Live  pressed  by  the  manner  in  which  it 

Subject  was  done.     The  short  but  meaty  re- 

port was  read  slowly  and  carefully 
by  A.  R.  Ayers  of  the  Nickel  Plate,  while  all  the  members 
present  paid  close  attention.  Mr.  Ayers  elaborated  on 
the  report  sufficiently  to  hold  the  interest  of  his  listeners 
and  the  report  was  then  discussed  exhaustively  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour,  with  eight  different  men  taking- 
part.  The  only  unfortunate  condition  was  the  lack  of 
electrical  men  present.  When  the  discussion  led  to  mat- 
ters which  were  purely  electrical,  there  was  no  one  to  an- 
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the  questions  raised.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers  was  hold- 
semi-annual  meetins,'  at  the  same  time  at  the  Hotel 
Dennis,  wiiere  tin  ort  was  Vicing  discussed.     The 

Jit  report  was  placed  first  on  the  program  of  the 
Mechanical    Division   so   that   electrical   men   could   leave 

[echanical  Division  meeting  and  go  to  the  Electrical 
Engineers'  meeting,  hut  because  of  a  misunderstanding 
most  of  the  electrical  men  were  not  able  to  attend  both 
meetings.  The  two  discussions  ii  combined  will  contain  all 
of  the  desired  information.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  such  conflicts  will  be  avoided  and  that  provision 
for  joint  meetings  will  be  made  in  such  cases. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  prepare  engine  terminal  forces 
for    handling    work    with    the    greatest    speed,    accuracy 
and  thoroughness  is  by  the  develop- 
Enginehouse        ment  of  specialized  gangs  responsible 
Work  for  various  phases  of  the  work.    The 

Specialized  extent  to  which  this  specialization  can 
be  carried  out  will  depend  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  terminal,  but  even  at  points  turning  only  a 
comparatively  few  locomotives  some  degree  of  speciali- 
zation can  be  employed  profitably.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  men  who  clean  tires  and  handle  ashes  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  work  and  under  the  proper 
supervision  accomplish  it  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  Within  the  roundhouse,  it  will  also 
be  found  a  paying  proposition  to  have  certain  men  handle 
a  definite  class  of  repair  work.  As  examples  of  the  work 
which  may  be  specialized,  experience  has  shown  that  one 
man  can  look  out  for  piston  and  valve  packing,  the  ad  pig- 
ment of  driving  box  wedges  and  the  reseating  of  exhaust 
tips  when  they  leak.  It  is  a  big  advantage  to  have  one 
man  who  is  responsible  for  this  work  and  to  whom  the 
foreman  can  look  for  thoroughness.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  specialist  on  any  job  naturally  becomes  more  familiar 
with  it  than  the  man  who  works  at  it  only  occasionally 
and  the  result  is  a  better  grade  of  work  done  in  a  shorter 
time.  Box  packers,  rod  cup  nun  and  mechanics  working 
on  truck  bearings  can  also  be  trained  for  their  particular 
work  and  make  a  specialty  of  it  with  resultant  important 
savings. 


The  commercial  interest  in  electric  headlights  has  appar- 
ently settled  down  to  a  steady  replacement  market.     If 
the  law  In-  been  complied  with,  the 
Headlights         number     of     locomotives     that     are 
and  Cab  rated   without   electric  headlights' 

Wiring  'N    '  '  'J     -mall.       Tins    does 

not    mean    that    the    final    chapter    in 
head-lightiri  written,  for  it  i 

improbable    that    any    great    number    of    wiring 

i  hanges 

and   1  i    the  impro  h   headlights 

tain  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 

men  in  charge  of  this 

work   on    tl  in   all   other   operating 

ird   In-  must 
d   manner   0 

■ 

iblema  still  remain  tw- 
ilights 


those  which  have  not  yet  been  solved  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction. It  is  easy  enough  to  disapprove  of  certain 
practices  and  methods,  but  the  man  who  performs  his  full 
duty  is  the  one  who  by  careful  analysis  of  conditions  is 
able  to  offer  constructive  suggestions,  which  if  applied 
will  manifest  themselves  in  better  service  at  a  lower  cost. 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  railroad  shop  foreman.     "And  personal  loyalty !    There 
is  no  such  thing.     The  reason?     Be- 
Support  cause   when  in  a  doubtful   situation 

Your  we  cannot  go  to  our  superior  with 

Foremen  our  problem.     He  no  longer  encour- 

ages and  points  out  the  way  with 
wisdom  and  knowledge  begot  of  long  experience — he 
applies  the  goad ;  he  is  not  an  adviser,  he  is  a  driver ! 
*  *  *  This  is  not  inspired  by  any  feeling  toward  some 
particular  officer,  but  is  the  result  or  conclusion  reached 
by  one  who  has  met  and  compared  experiences  with  many 
foremen  on  different  roads  and  represents  the  average 
position  on  the  subject.  *  *  *  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with  progress  by 
reading  and  observation,  when  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  good 
strong  whip  hand."  We  may  question  the  logic  of  the 
writer  and  his  peculiar  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  clearly  reflects  conditions  that  are  deplorable.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  pertain  to  very  few  roads  or  shops.  How 
can  we,  however,  hope  to  develop  a  spirit  of  good-will 
and  co-operation  between  the  men  and  the  managements 
if  the  key  men,  or  the  connecting  links,  feel  as  does  this 
man?  You  may  say  that  such  conditions  do  not  exist 
on  your  own  road,  but  are  you  doing  everything  that  you 
should  to  encourage  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  foremen  and 
subordinate  officers?  Are  you  seeing  that  they  are  fully 
informed  as  to  the  best  practices  to  follow?  Are  you 
coaching  them  in  how  to  manage  men  and  enthuse  them, 
and  how  to  develop  teamwork  ? 


The  discussion  on  the  reference  to  the  lumber  specifica- 
tions in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications  and 
Tests    for    Materials,  while   not  gen- 
Railroads  erallv  participated  in.  reflects  a  situ- 
and   the            ation  which  is  far  from  satisfactory 
Lumber  Industry  and  is  attracting  a  growing  amount 
of  attention  both  from  railroad  men 
and    the    lumber   industry.      The    customs    of    the    lumber 
trade  with  respect  to  grading  rules  vary  widely  in  differ- 
ent  territories  and  the  grad<  osely  defined  that 
there  is  considerable  latitude  for  variations  in  their  inter- 
pretation.    This  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  purchaser  on  the  one  hand  and  the  wholesaler 
and   producer  on    the   other.       The   producers  claim   that 
railway    specifications   are   difficult    to  adhere   to   without 
considerable  waste  in  production  that  the  purchaser  pays 
tor.  whether  lie  knows  it  or  not.     When  lumber  is  bought 
on  price,  which  is  quite  generally  the  practice,  the  tempta- 
tion is  open  to  the  bidder  to  make  i  in  order  to 
the  business;    for  these  he  reimburses  himself  by 
a  loose  interpretation  of  the  grading  rule-,  the  effect  of 
which   is   to  include   as   much   in  it                         rible   that   a 
strict  interpretation  would  place  in  the  next  lower 

elude  at   the  lop  of  the  grade  material  which  might 

Strictly    be   included.      In    other   words,    the    i 

just  what  it  pays  for.     This  situation  is  in  need  of  careful 

not   onh    to   promote   better   relations   belwecn    the 

ads  and  the  lumber  industry,  but  to  provide  for  more 

ol    tin-  limil  imtry. 

While  it  i-  true  that  the  user  i-  in  the  belter  position  to 
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decide  the  question  as  to  what  character  of  material  is 
most  satisfactory  for  his  purposes,  is  it  not  possible  that 
some  concession  as  to  patterns  and  sizes,  in  order  that 
more  liberal  use  of  commercial  patterns  may  be  made, 
would  result  in  better  prices  to  the  railroads  without  the 
sacrifice  of  quality  that  is  a  corallary  of  the  present  policy 
of  buying  on  price?  A  movement  is  now  under  way  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  various 
lumber  interests  and  the  users  of  this  material  in  which 
the  American  Railway  Association  is  represented,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  some  very  definite  results  may 
be  accomplished. 


Anyone  who  has  watched  a  lively  rally  between  profes- 
sional tennis  players  is  reminded  of  the  way  in  which 

mechanical    and    stores    department 

Help  men  sometimes  "pass  the  buck"  be- 

The  Stores        tween  each  other.     To  see  the  way 

Department        these    departments    often    work    one 

would  never  suspect  that  they  are 
each  a  sub-division  of  the  same  transportation  system 
whose  sole  duty  is  the  provision  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion at  a  minimum  cost.  The  mechanical  department  can 
help  itself  as  well  as  the  stores  department  by  determining 
its  material  needs  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  notify- 
ing the  stores  department  without  delay.  Comparatively 
large  items  like  new  cylinders,  steel  underframes,  or  deck 
castings  are  usually  shown  on  work  reports  placed  in  the 
hands  of  shop  men  and  storekeepers  before  an  engine  or 
car  comes  to  the  shop.  It  is  the  smaller  items  which  often 
escape  attention  and  which  in  the  aggregate  cause  equip- 
ment delays  due  to  inability  of  the  stores  department  to 
furnish  material  promptly.  As  far  as  possible  the  needs 
for  material  should  be  anticipated.  For  example,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  customary  to  manufacture  cer- 
tain standard  parts,  such  as  cylinder  and  valve  packing, 
at  central  plants,  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from 
outlying  terminals.  Suppose  that  the  cylinder  bushings 
on  a  certain  class  of  locomotives  are  worn  almost  to  the 
limit.  The  stores  department  should  be  advised  of  this 
fact  and  arrangements  made  for  the  prompt  shipping  of 
smaller  packing  rings  as  soon  as  new  bushing  are  applied, 
whereas,  based  on  consumption  records,  the  storekeeper 
would  probably  have  on  hand  only  rings  which  were  too 
large.  Making  the  storekeeper  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  these  bushings  will  also  give  him  a  chance  to  see 
that  new  bushings  are  ordered  and  on  hand  for  applica- 
tion to  the  locomotives  as  needed.  This  is  simply  one  of 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  mechanical  men  can  greatly 
assist  the  stores  department,  at  the  same  time  expediting 
repair  work.  The  storekeepers  should  be  advised  of  ma- 
terial needed  for  new  power.  They  should  know  as  soon 
as  parts  are  superseded  by  new  designs ;  otherwise  these 
parts  will  continue  to  be  ordered,  based  on  consumption 
records,  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  obsolete. 
The  stores  and  mechanical  departments  can  often  co-oper- 
ate in  at  least  partially  using  up  obsolete  material. 


required  and  for  any  of  the  members  except  those  whose 
work  throws  them  in  daily  contact  with  material  specifica- 
tions, even  this  would  give  little  insight  into  their  exact 
purpose.  Similarly,  few  of  the  members  are  able  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  on  their  merits  the  recommendations  of 
other  committees  whose  work  is  largely  the  formulation  of 
standards.  No  doubt,  all  of  these  committees  have  well 
defined  reasons  why  they  believe  that  their  recommenda- 
tions should  be  adopted,  and  the  development  of  these  rea- 
sons has  probably  constituted  no  small  part  of  the  commit- 
tee work.  Would  it  not  make  possible  a  much  more  tho- 
rough consideration  of  the  subjects  if  the  committees  were 
to  set  forth  at  some  length  the  reasons  why  these  recom- 
mendations are  made  and  explain  how  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  operate?  The  subjects  are  all  matters  in  which 
the  members  are  interested  and  on  the  broader  phases  of 
which  they  are  in  a  position  to  comment  intelligently,  not 
only  with  benefit  to  the  committees  in  their  future  work, 
but  also  with  the  possibility  of  crystallizing  much  more 
intelligent  opinions  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation 
among  the  members  of  the  Mechanical  Division  before  the 
recommendations  are  presented  to  them  for  letter  ballot.  • 


Many  of  the  convention  attendants  probably  read  with  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  the  interview  published  yesterday  in 

which  George  M.  Basford  made  some 

Railroad   Clubs     observations  on  the  opportunities  af- 

and  Their  forded  by  the  railroad  clubs.     Most 

Opportunities       °^  these  clubs  started  out  under  the 

leadership  of  mechanical  department 
men  and  for  a  long  time  confined  their  discussions  largely 
to  mechanical  subjects.  Some  clubs,  like  the  New  York, 
have  always  covered  a  wider  field  and  have  been  railroad 
clubs  in  a  large  sense — in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  This 
is  well,  for  no  man,  regardless  of  what  department  he  is 
in,  can  afford  to  restrict  his  vision  and  activities  to  that 
one  department.  One  great  value  of  the  railway  clubs  is 
that  they  have  deliberately  tried  to  carry  on  educational 
programs  which  would  give  all  of  their  members  a  larger 
comprehension  of  the  relation  of  the  various  departments 
to  each  other  and  of  the  necessity  for  teamwork  between 
the  departments.  The  railroad  clubs,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, should  present  a  fertile  field  for  cultivating  closer 
relationships  between  the  higher  executive  officers  and  the 
subordinate  officers  and  foremen — in  helping  the  railroads 
to  cultivate  a  family  spirit.  If  they  can  be  only  a  partial 
factor  in  bringing  this  about  they  will  repay  many,  many 
times  over  all  the  energy  and  effort  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  developing  them.  Executives  like  Presidents 
Besler  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  Hedley  of  the  Inter- 
borough,  Pearson  of  the  New  Haven,  Hustis  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  and  many  others,  will  never  know  how  much 
their  friendly  interests  in  the  railroad  clubs  have  done  to 
encourage  the  subordinate  officers  and  foremen.  Just  so 
far  as  this  good  work  is  continued,  so  much  greater  will 
be  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  younger 
men  and  the  opportunities  for  good  as  outlined  in  Mr. 
Bas ford's  address. 


Although  there  was  a  lively  discussion  following  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specifications 
and  Tests  for  Materials  at  yesterday 
A  Suggestion      morning's  session,  it  was  noticeable 
to  the  that  almost  none  of  the  speakers  re- 

Committees        ferred  in  detail  to  the  specifications 
proposed  by  the  committee  that  were 
contained  in  the  appendices  to  the  report.     In  order  to 
touch  on  the  provisions  of  any  of  these  specifications  a 
thorough  study  of  the  text  of  the  appendices  would  be 


Operated  on  a  non-competitive  basis  and  considered  more 
or  less  an  auxiliary  of  the  transportation  business,  railroad 
shops  often  use  obsolete  and  worn- 
Machinery  Hall    out  machine  tools  which  would  not 
Teaches  be  tolerated  in  any  other  business — 

a  Lesson  which  could  not,  in  fact,  be  tolerated 

if  that  business  were  to  meet  com- 
petitors' prices  and  survive.  The  need  of  modern  machine 
tools  in  railroad  shops  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
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;iih  admitted.  In  size,  diversity  and 
-  the  exhibition  in  Machinery  I  Tall 
ar  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  machinery  ex- 
i  yet  held.  Volumes  would  be  required  to  explain 
in  detail  the  merits  of  the  lathes,  planers,  shapers,  grinders, 
drilling,  boring,  forging  and  other  machines  exhibited.  In 
Is  embody  the  admirable  features  of  de- 
sign developed  by  modern  manufacturers,  including  ample 
h  to  push  high-speed  tools  to  the  limit  and  maxi- 
mum convenience  of  operation.  The  ease  and  -peed  with 
which  operating  adjustments  to  these  machines  can  be 
made  are  truly  wonderful.  Railroads  as  well  as  other 
industries  should  benefit  by  the  resulting  high  production. 
As  "lie  shop  superintendent  said,  "It  seems  almost  crim- 
inal that  we  should  be  struggling  along  with  inefficient,  old 
machines  when  tools  are  on  the  market  able  to  do  the 
work  of  four  or  more  of  the  old  ones."  What  is  the 
answer?  One  live-wire  master  mechanic  has  supplied  it 
as  follows:  "Find  out  if  the  new  machines  will  -bow  a 
net  return  of  15  per  cent  on  the  investment:  put  the  facts 
up  to  the  proper  authorities  and  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions will  be  made."  Of  course,  many  railways  continue 
to  use  obsolete  machine  tools  because  of  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  new  capital  required  to  provide  them  as  well  as 
other  improvements:  but.  really,  is  not  this  an  explanation 
which  is  often  overworked? 


Selection  of   Special  Apprentices 

This  IS  the  TIME  of  the  year  when  the  technical  grad- 
uate completes  his  college  course  and  is  available 
for  employment.  The  majority  will  be  ready  to  report 
for  work  July  1.  It  is  only  in  the  spring  of  the  year  at 
i  iter  of  college  thai  this  class 
of  employe  can  be  secured.  Many  of  them  have  already 
been  placed  for  this  year.  If  -election  has  not  yet  been 
made,  those  roads  which  desire  to  train  some  of  these 
young  men  as  special  apprentices  must  make  arrange- 
ment- within  the  next  week  or  two,  or  the  supply  of  avail- 
able material  will  be  exhausted,  and  the  mad-  will  I 
quired  to  wait  another  year  before  receiving  applications 
for  tli  nticeships. 

In  one  way  it  i-  unfortunate  that  these  men  are  on  the 
market  for  employment  at  this  particular  time,  when  many 
road-  are  feeling  .   for  reductions  in  expenses, 

and  consequently  are  slow  to  increase  the  number  of  any 

of  employes,  or  to  increase  the  payroll  by  ei 
ment  of  a  class  of  men  not  h  nployed.    <  m  the 

hand  it  is  fortunate  for  the  railroads  thai  the  pres- 
ent business  depression  throughout  the  country  ha 

unities  "pen  I  mng  men  with  en- 

ring  and  manufacturing  concerns  and  has  made  many 
the  graduate-  in  mechanical 
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secured  the  cream,  those  coming  to  the  railroads  being 
in  many  cases  the  left-overs — those  with  little  initiative, 
who  finding  no  other  work  available  followed  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  accepted  the  railroad  employment 
with  no  particular  liking  or  fitness  for  the  work. 

College  graduates,  like  any  other  class  of  people,  differ 
in  ability,  in  make  up,  in  fitness.  You  cannot  make  a  purse 
out  of  sow's  ear.  College  training  merely  develops  the  tal- 
ents one  possesses.  It  is  not  a  guarantee  of  ability  or  fit- 
it  is  merely  a  guarantee  that  the  good  man  has  been 
made  better,  has  been  developed  and  trained  for  greater 
usefulness.  If  railroads  are  to  receive  worth-while  re- 
sults from  the  training  of  technical  graduates,  care  must 
i  rcised  in  the  selection  of  the  men  to  be  given  the 
training,  the  most  important  qualifications  to  be  consid- 
ered being  his  liking  for  the  work,  his  loyalty  to  his  em- 
ployer, his  willingness  to  go  through  the  routine  and  at 
drudgery  of  training  SO  essential  if  he  is  to  fortify 
his  scholastic  acquirements  with  the  practical  realities  and 
experience  so  necessary  to  tit  him  for  useful  railroad 
service. 


Take  a  Broad  View  of  it 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Mechanical  Division 
will  soon  have  to  determine  how  long  next  year's  con- 
vention will  last,  what  subjects  shall  be  reported  on  and 
discussed  and  whether  there  shall  be  an  exhibit.  The 
question  of  confining  the  convention  within  a  single  week 
has  been  directly  raised.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
money  could  be  saved  in  this  way.  It  could  be.  The  im- 
portant point  to  consider  is  not  merely  what  would  be 
saved,  but  what  might  be  lost. 

tly  and  indirectly  the  mechanical  department  offi- 
cer- determine  whether  expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  for  fuel  which  recently  have  exceeded 
.--'.i  "it  1,000,000  a  year  shall  he  made  to  the  best  advantage. 
What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  conventions  and  the  exhibit 
compared  with  that  huge  sum?  A  slight  decline  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  mechanical  departments  would  cost  many 
time-  move  than  all  the  direct  and  indirect  ex]>cnses  of  the 
conventions  and  exhibit,  while  a  slight  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  railroads 
would  save  a  corresponding  amount. 

real  question  is  how  best  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  mechanical  departments.  The  best  way  to  promote 
it  i-  to  enlarge  the  opportunities,  increase  the  knowledge, 
broaden  the  vision  ami  stimulate  the  initiative  of  all  offi- 
inical  department,  from  superintendents 
of  motive  power  and  master  car  builders  down  to  foremen 
and  assistant  foremen.  Will  this  be  better  done  by  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  the  mechanical  convention,  and  thereby 
restricting  the  number  of  subjects  that  can  be  considered, 
and  the  fullne-s  with  which  they  can  lie  discussed,  as  well 
a-  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  equipment  and  devices 
on  exhibition  can  be  studied;  or  will  it  be  better  done  by 
continuing  to  have  the  convention  extend  over  pa- 
two  weeks,  and  increasing  the  number  of  subjects  consid- 
ered, encouraging  full  and  free  discussion  of  them  and 
giving  full  opportunity  to  study  the  exhibits?  When  the 
ntions  extend  over  two  weeks  more  people  can  at- 
tend because  they  can  come  in  two  | 

The  railway-  should   be  developed,  managed  and  opcr- 
rficiency    and    economy. 
But   the  future  a-  well  as  the  present  mii-t  b 
The)    cannot   be  developed,   managed   and  operated 
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associations  of  the  railways  have  dune  much  to  educate 
the  past  and  present  generations  of  officers.  Are  these 
associations  to  cease  to  be  forums  for  the  full,  construc- 
tive discussion  of  technical  problems  and  to  be  reduced 
tn  the  mere  role  of  registering  standards  regarding  com- 
paratively unimportant  matters?  If  so,  the  technical  offi- 
cers of  the  next  generation  will  not  lie  equal -to  their  du- 
ties  and  responsibilities,  fur  they  will  lack  the  necessary 
education  and  breadth  of  vision. 

We  believe  many  men,  including  many  executive  offi- 
cers, are  thinking  entirely  t  10  much  about  what  associa- 
te m  work  costs  the  railways  and  much  too  little  about  what 
it  has  saved  them  in  the  past  and  can  be  made  to  save  them 
in  the  future.  As  the  Daily  Railway  Age  said  yesterday, 
the  conventions  should  be  highly  educational  as  well  as 
legislative.  They  should  be  used  to  make  better  officers 
as  well  as  belter  methods  and  standards;  in  fact,  without 
better  officers  the  railways  will  never  be  able  to  develop 
and  adopt  better  standards. 

The  giving  of  excessive  attention  to  immediate  and  rel- 
atively small  economies,  largely  in  disregard  of  the  effect 
they  may  have  in  the  long  run  on  the  major  expense  ac- 
counts of  railway  operation,  will  save  hundreds  or  thous- 
ands of  dollars  now,  but  cost  millions  of  dollars  later. 


Today's  Program 

Three  railroad  associations  will  hold  meetings  in  Atlan- 
tic City  tin  lay. 

Division  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Traymore,  be- 
ginning sharp  at  9  a.m. 

A.M.        A.M. 
Discussion  of  Reports  on  : 
Subject  4 — Material  Accounting  and 

Mechanical  Facilities 9 :00  to     9  :30 

Subject  21 — Unit  Piling  of  Materials  and 
Numerical  Numbering  System,  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  Illustration  of  Unit  Piling 9:30  to  10:30 

Subject  16— Supply  Train  Operation 10:30  to  11:00 

Subject  10 — Scrap  Classification  —  Handling 

and  Sales 11:00  to  11:30 

M 
Subject  12—  Purchasing  Agent's  Office  Records. 11 :30  to  12:00 

P.M. 

Subject  3— Reclaniatinn  of   .Material 12:00  to  12:30 

P.M.        P.M. 
Special  Subject:    "Inventories,"  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  Curtis 12:30  to     1:00 

Division  V,  Mechanical,  A.  R.  A. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Greek  Temple  on  the 
Million  Dollar  Pier,  beginning  sharp  at  9:30  a.m. 
Discussion  of  Report  on: 
Locomotive  Construction. 
Feed  Water  Healers. 
Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler  Plants. 

>  Air  Brake  Association 

Lantern  illustrated  lecture  by  the  Committee  on  Air 
Operated  Auxiliary  Locomotive  Devices.  Slides  showing 
the  graphic  charts  covering  all  phases  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  various  devices  will  be  accompanied  by  a  clearly  ex- 
plained use  of  the  charts.  A  considerable  number  of  rail- 
roads have  already  adopted  and  daily  use  the  system  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  The  Air  Brake  Association  also 
has  on  sale  a  hand-book  covering  in  detail  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

Following  this  illustrated  lecture  will  be  another  lan- 
tern  illustrated    lecture   on    the    universal    passenger   car 


equipment,  submitted  by  the  Manhattan  Air  Brake  Club, 
through  J.  C.  McCune,  the  secretary  of  the  club. 

Recommended  Practice  will  be  the  next  subject  taken 
up. 

Entertainment  Features 

10:30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3:30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier.  Tea  will  be  served  at  4:30  P. 
M.  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9:30  P.  M.— Grand  Ball,  Ball  Room,  Million  Dollar  Pier 


Flight  of  the  Prosperity  Special 

The  "Prosperity  Special,"  with  which  everybody 
attending  the  conventions  is  familiar,  was  the  most 
unique  train  ever  run.  Some  of  the  railway  men 
who  saw  the  moving  pictures  and  heard  S.  M.  Vauclain's 
address  at  the  Traymore  on  Sunday  night  were  wonder- 
ing whether  the  train  had  to  be  divided  to  go  over 
bridges.  The  train  ran  as  one  section  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Indianapolis. 
It  was  run  in  two  sections  from  there  to  St.  Louis,  and 
in  one  section  over  the  Cotton  Belt  from  St.  Louis  to 
Corsicanaj  and  over  the  Southern  Pacific  to  El  Paso. 
It  is  running  between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  today. 
From  there  on  it  will  be  run  in  two  sections,  not  because 
of  any  danger  to  bridges,  but  because  of  mountain  grades. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  sent  out  .circulars 
announcing  the  flight  of  the  Prosperity  Special,  and 
there  were  demonstrations  and  celebrations  in  its  honor 
at  various  points,  most  of  them  under  the  auspices  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  Rotary  clubs, 
Kiwanis  clubs,  etc.  The  farmers  along  the  way  became 
especially  interested  at  many  points,  and  granges  and 
other  of  their  organizations  were  represented  in  the 
celebratons.    ' 

At  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  several  other  places  the  schools 
were  closed  to  give  the  children  a  chance  to  see  the 
special. 

At  one  point  a  farmer  asked  how  much  each  loco- 
motive cost  and  how  much  power  it  had.  He  was  told 
the  cost  per  engine  was  $75,000  and  the  tractive  power 
3,000  horsepower.  "That's  an  average  of  only  $25  a 
horse,"  computed  the  farmer.  "I  can't  buy  horses  as 
cheap  as  that." 

The  total  horsepower  represented  was  65,000.  Every 
locomotive  had  on  it  an  engineer  who  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  was'  going  along  all  right,  and 
especially  that  the  bearings  did  not  get  hot.  The  engineers 
on  the  fifth,  eighth  and  thirteenth  locomotives  were 
captains,  and  it  has  been  figured  out  that  each  of  them 
had  charge  of  the  equivalent  of  15,000  horses. 

At  Ft.  Wayne  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  com- 
plete charge  of  the  celebration,  and  had  all  the  locomo- 
tives in  the  train  strung  with  electric  lights  and  a  grand 
stand  erected  beside  the  tracks  for  viewing  the  train 
and  for  speech-making.  At  Indianapolis  the  principal 
speaker  was  former  Senator  Beveridge,  who  talked  on 
"Permanent  Prosperity  for  the  people."  At  St.  Louis 
the  principal  speaker  was  Mayor  Kiel.  The  biggest 
celebration  of  all  was  at  Houston,  Tex.,  where  a  great 
crowd  turned  out  to  meet  the  train. 

The  Prosperity  Special  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  on 
July  4,  where  it  will  be  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
Independence  Day  celebration. 

A  crowd  so  large  that  it  had  to  be  shown  the  pictures  in 
installments  attended  the  moving  picture  show  illustrating 
the  flight  of  the  Prosperity  Special,  which  was  given  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  the  Traymore,  Sun- 
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S.  M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Works,  was  introduced  by  i  rrafton  Greenough,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  company.  He  said  the  Prosperity  Special 
[r.  Vauclain's  sole  idea.  Mr.  Vauclain  said  the  pur- 
of  the  train  was  not  merely  to  advertise  the  Baldwin 
Works,  but  to  create  a  spirit  of  optimism  throughout  the 
country  by  giving  tangible  evidence  that  prosperity  is 
really  returning. 


Frederic   F.   Gaines 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Division  yester- 
day. C.  E.  Fuller  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the 
late  F.  F.  Gaines. 

"Since  our  last  meeting,  death  has  claimed  one  of  our 
workers.  Frederic  F.  Gaines,  wrho  passed  away  Friday, 
August  2(>,  1921,  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"He  was  horn  at  Hawlev.  Pa.,  on  March  28.  1871,  the 
eldest  son  of  Stanley  and  Margaret  <  raines.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  public  school  at  Hawlev,  he  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and 
entered  Sibley  College  in  the  fall  of  1891.  At  college  he 
proved  to  be  a  good  student,  specializing-  in  locomotive 
engineering  and  was  elected  to  Sigma  Chi  in  his  senior 
year.  During  his  summer  vacation  he  worked  in  the  loco- 
motive repair  shops  of  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  Rail- 
road at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  thus  beginning  his  active  connec- 
tion with  railroading,  which  continued  until  his  death. 

"Upon  graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  being  successively  draftsman  mechanical 
engineer  and  master  mechanic.  After  serving  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  as  master  mechanic  at  Reading, 
he    was   appointed    superintendent    of    motive    power   of 


the  Central  Georgia  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  which  position 
he  held  until  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  when  he  was  made  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Southern  region  with  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta.  Upon  the  creation  of  the  Railroad 
.Administration  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions, he  was  appointed  a  member  and  moved  to  Wash- 
ington, serving  until  that  bodv  was  disbanded  at  the  end 
of  1920. 

"He  was  the  author  of  numerous  technical  papers  and 
developed  a  number  of  inventions,  of  which  the  Gaines 
locomotive  furnace  is  the  most  important.  While  with 
the  Central  of  Georgia  be  superintended  the  designing 
and  erection  of  the  repair  shops  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  mod- 
ernized its  locomotive  and  car  equipment. 

"For  many  years  Mr.  Gaines  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciations, having  served  as  president  of  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' and  filling  this  position  with  ciedit  and  honor. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  possessing  a  strong 
personality,  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  good  knowledge  of 
mechanical  work  and  affairs  in  general. 

He  was  a  Shriner,  a  Knight  Templar,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  at  one  time  served  as  president  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  Country  Club  at  Washington, 
and  various  clubs  in  Atlanta  and  Savannah. 

"On  October  5,  1897,  he  married  Miss  Frances  E. 
Loomis,  of  New  York  City,  by  whom  he  is  survived. 
together  with  a  daughter.  Clarissa,  and  a  son,  Frederic. 

Jr- 

"In  the  death  of  Mr.  Gaines  this  association  and  a  host 

of  friends  has  lost  a  kind,  sympathetic  and  jovial  com- 
panion." 
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American  Railway  Association — Division  V — Mechanical 

Reports  on  Headlights  and  Material  Specifications; 
Much  Interest  in  Axle  Steels  and 
Lumber  Specifications  Evident 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.m. 


Locomotive  Headlights  and   Classification  Lamps 


In  its  report  for  1920  this  committee  submitted 
recommended  practices  regarding  the  capacity 
and  voltage  of  the  turbo-generator  and  its  location 
on  the  locomotive,  wiring,  lamps  and  dimmers. 
These  were  later  adopted  by  letter  ballot.  The 
present  report  outlines  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  recommended  practice  and  covers  bolt 
spacing  of  the  generator  base  and  headlight  cas- 
ing, sises  of  steam,  exhaust  and  drain  pipes,  sizes 
of  ball  bearings,  brushes  and  screw  threads  and 
lubrication.  Suggestions  regarding  design  of 
generators  are  also  made. 


The  cleaning  of  the  silver-plated;  copper  type 
locomotive  headlight  reflectors  has  always  been 
troublesome.  The  report  for  this  year  indicates 
that  glass  reflectors  which  require  less  attention 
probably  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  official  tests  will  soon  be  available.  Other 
work  suggested  for  future  reports  includes  the 
preparation  of  maintenance  regulations  which,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  railroads 
in  obtaining  the  best  possible  results  from  electric 
lighting  equipment  on  locomotives. 


Approval  of  the  plan  to  work  jointly  with  manufacturers  of 
headlight  turbo  generators  and  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  in  developing  certain  standard  practices 
was  given  this  committee  at  the  1920  convention,  and  in  addition 
it  was  found  advisable  to  include  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings. 

The  resulting  recommendations  for  each  of  the  subjects  re- 
ferred for  development,  with  additional  recommendations  for 
brush  holders  and  spacing  of  bolt  holes  in  base  of  headlamp 
cases,  are  herein  submitted  for  consideration,  it  being  understood, 
where  the  recommendations  necessitate  redesigning,  that  they  will 
apply  to  future  construction  only. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  number  as  well  as  location  of  sup- 
ports or  feet  on  the  various  makes  and  types  of  turbo  generators, 
which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  renders  interchange  difficult,  and 
is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  manufacturers  as  well  as 
objectionable  to  the  railroads.  The  spacing  recommended  can 
be  adapted  to  future  designs  without  much  difficulty,  thus  over- 
coming the  present  chaotic  situation. 

The  recommendation  for  the  location  of  the  steam  inlet  may 
appear  to  allow  the  manufacturer  more  latitude  than  is  desirable, 


but  to  fix  a  definite  location  appeared  to  be  an  unnecessary  handi- 
cap in  the  freedom  of  design.  With  the  variation  in  location  of 
steam  inlet  from  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  center  line  of 
bolt  spacing  and  vertically  above  the  base  plate  in  increments  of 
y2  in.,  any  make  of  turbo  generator  can  be  applied  without  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  by  using 
standard  fittings  and  proper  lengths  of  pipe  nipples,  standard 
lengths  of  which  vary  by  J^  in.  increments. 

The  restriction  of  turbo  generator  manufacturers  to  one  size 
of  ball  bearing  was  likewise  considered  as  unnecessarily  hamper- 
ing future  development,  and  particularly  with  reference  to-  the 
design  of  the  shaft.  Much  of  the  ball  bearing  trouble  that  is 
being  experienced  can  be  attributed  to  (1)  rotating  parts  out  of 
balance;  (2)  shaft  running  near  the  critical  speed,  producing 
excessive  vibration;  (3)  shaft  loose  in  bearings,  which,  existing, 
rapidly  increases;  (4)  shaft  too  small,  which,  when  attachments 
thereto  are  out  of  balance,  springs  out  of  line  to  seek  its  balance, 
thus  throwing  bearings  out  of  alignment;  (5)  faulty  design  of 
bearing  housing,  which  permits  dirt  to  work  into  bearings.  This 
condition  is  aggravated  by  centrifugal  action  of  revolving  parts, 
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Fig.  1 — Location  of  Supports  on  Turbo  Generators 


Fig.  2 — Bolt  Spacing  for  Base  of  Headlamp  Cases 
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creating  a  tendency  to  discharge  air  through  all  possible  outside 
openings  and  draw  in  air  near  the  center  of  the  shaft,  carrying 
dirt  with  it. 

Shafts  of  larger  diameter  with  a  higher  critical  speed  are  less 
liable  to  distortion  on  account  of  parts  out  of  balance,  and  with 
a  range  of  the  following  three  sizes  of  ball  bearings  (the  prin- 
cipal dimensions  being  given  in  inches)  which  the  ball  bearing 
manufacturers  agreed  could  be  expected  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults,  a  greater  opportunity  is  afforded  the  designer  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  enumerated  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  were  re- 
stricted  to  one  size  of  bearing. 


Bearing 

Number 

306 

308 

406 


Outside  Diameter 

(Base  of  Housing) 

2.8347 

3.5433 


Inside  Diameter 
(Diam.  of  Shaft) 

1.1X11 

1.5748 

1.1811 


A  method  of  overcoming  the  possibility  of  dirt  working  into 
bearings  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  the  designers  of 
turbo  generators,  and  in  this  connection  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  some  form  of  air  inlet  near  the  center  of  the  shaft 
be  provided  in  such  a  way  that  the  incoming  air  would  not  pass 
through  the  bearings ;  also  that  a  pressed  steel  disc  carried  by  the 
shaft  running  close  to  a  pressed  steel  disc  carried  by  the  housing 
would  soon  fill  with  grease  and  form  an  effective  dirt  seal. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  oil  is  best  for  lubrication.  It 
should  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
heat  under  which  it  operates,  but  not  so  light  that  there  will  be 
excessive  evaporation.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  oil 
is  filtered  and  kept  in  a  covered  receptacle. 

The  bolt  spacing  for  base  of  headlamp  cases,  while  not  one 
of  the  subjects  originally  referred  to  this  committee,  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  standardize  if  possible,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  recommended  spacing,  Fig.  2,  can  be  readily  adapted  to  all 
designs.  Where  a  railroad's  standard  location  for  headlamp  is 
on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of  smoke  box,  and  the  recommended 
bolt  spacing  will  bring  the  top  of  the  headlight  casing  above 
clearance  limits,  the  transverse  spacing  of  bolt  holes  can  be 
changed  to  14  in.,  but  as  there  are  so  few  railroads  where  this 
condition  exists,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  cover  this 
addition  in  the  recommendation,  it  being  believed  advisable  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  railroads  affected  to  arrange  with  the 
manufacturers. 

In  this  committee's  report  to  the  1920  convention,  reference 
was  made  to  headlight  reflectors  that  were  being  developed  which 
would  not  require  as  constant  attention  to  keep  clean  as  is  the 
case  with  the  silver-plated  copper  reflector.  A  large  number  of 
such  reflectors  of  crystal  and  uranium  glass  with  silvered  backs 
and  varying  in  diameter  from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  the  size  most  com- 
monly used  being  14  in.,  have  been  in  service  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  demonstrate  the  permanency  of  their  reflecting  value  and 
the  small  expense  required  to  keep  clean. 

From  information  received  of  tests  that  have  been  conducted, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  reflectors,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  lamps  which  have  been  adopted  as  standard,  will  pro- 
duce ample  illumination  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Division 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, but  in  the  absence  of  what  might  be  termed  official  tests, 
it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  present  any  recommendations  at 
this  time. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  advisability  of  using  cab 
lamps  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  size 
of  lamp  cases,  and  the  lamp  manufacturers  are  co-operating  in 
an  endeavor  to  produce  a  satisfactory  15-watt  S-14,  33-volt  lamp 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  present  S-17  lamp,  but  the  development 
has  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  warrant  other  than  mention.  The 
S-14  lamp  is  approximately  His-in.  shorter  and  f^-in.  smaller 
in  diameter  than  the  S-17  lamp. 

A  number  of  new  and  commendable  styles  of  headlamp  cases 
have  been  developed  by  the  manufacturers  since  the  last  conven- 
tion, lightness  of  weight  coupled  with  durability  being  the  dom- 
inant features,  although  other  noteworthy  refinements  have  been 
accomplished.  However,  the  committee  has  not  thought  it  advis- 
able to  consider  their  standardization  other  than  with  respect  to 
the  bolt  spacing  of  the  base. 

There  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report  several  recom- 
mendations for  maintenance  practice,  and  while  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  at  this  time  are  few,  it  is  hoped  that  the  start 
that  has  been  made,  will  eventually  result  in  the  formulation  of 
a  set  of  maintenance  regulations  which  will  be  of  assistance  to 


the  railroads  in  obtaining  best  possible  results  from  the  electric 
lighting  equipment  on  locomotives. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  be  submitted 
to  letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice  for  future  designs,  and 
to  be  added  to  recommended  practices  previously  adopted : 

1.  Turbo  generators  to  have  three  feet  for  support  and  attach- 
ment to  base  plate,  thickness  of  feet  at  bolt  hole  to  be  -)4-in.  and 
ribbed  on  sides  to  engage  head  of  bolt  to  prevent  turning;  ribs 
to  extend  to  body  of  generator  to  strengthen  the  feet,  holes  in 
feet  to  be  Hio-in.  diameter  for  5-x-in.  bolts,  bolts  to  enter  from 
the  top,  with  nuts  on  underside  of  base  plate.  Bolt  hole  spacing 
to  provide  for  one  bolt  at  generator  end  on  longitudinal  center 
line  of  machine  5-in.  from  transverse  center  line  and  two  holes 
at  turbine  end  on  opposite  sides  S^-in.  from  longitudinal  center 
line  and  5-in.  from  transverse  center  line. 

When  clearance  between  foot  and  body  of  generator  prevents 
entering  bolt  from  top,  foot  may  be  slotted,  but  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  slot  all  feet  slot  in  foot  at  generator  end  should  be  paral- 
lel with  longitudinal  center  line  and  slot  in  feet  at  turbine  and 
parallel  with  transverse  center  line. 

2.  Steam  inlet  of  turbo  generator  to  be  for  y2-m.  iron  pipe, 
exhaust  outlet  to  be  for  2-in.  iron  pipe  and  drain  to  be  for  J^-in. 
iron  pipe. 

3.  The  variation  in  location  of  steam  inlet  from  longitudinal 
and  transverse  center  lines  of  bolt  spacing  and  the  distance  above 
the  base  plate  to  be  in  increments  of  J^-in.  steam  inlet  to  be  on 
left  side  facing  turbine  end. 

4.  Ball  bearings  to  be  any  of  the  following  numbers,  which 
also  designate  the  size: 

No.  306  No.  308  No.  406 

5.  Brushes  to  be  1-in.  wide,  yi-'m.  thick  and  not  less  than 
\yi-\n.  long. 

6.  Brush  holders  to  be  equipped  with  springs  so  designed  that 
no  adjustment  is  necessary  or  possible  during  the  full  life  of 
brush  and  commutator,  and  to  provide  uniform  pressure  during 
1-in.  wear  of  brush.  Brush  holders  to  be  machined  inside,  set 
%2-in.  from  commutator  and  at  an  angle  of  10  deg. 

7.  Bolt  spacing  for  base  of  headlight  casings  to  be  12-in.  by 
\2Y-2  in.,  the  center  line  of  back  holes  to  be  not  more  than  5  in. 
ahead  of  rear  of  case,  bolt  holes  to  be  Ti6-in.  diameter  for  5^-in. 
bolts,  general  design  of  casing  to  permit  bolts  to  be  applied  from 
top  with  nuts  on  underside  of  bracket. 

8.  Screw  sizes  smaller  than  No.  12-28  thread  not  to  be  used, 
heads  to  be  either  fillister  or  flat  and  material  to  be  brass  or 
steel.  For  sizes  larger  than  No.  12  use  }4-in.,  %B-in.,  5^-in..  etc., 
bolt  sizes,  heads  of  ^J-in.  and  %6-in.  bolts  to  be  slotted  to  permit 
use  of   screw   driver. 

9.  Lubrication  for  turbo  generators  to  be  oil. 

The  committee  also  recommends  the  following  to  be  submitted 
to  letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice  for  maintenance  of  turbo 
generators : 

1.  Oil  for  lubrication  to  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  heat  under  which  used,  to  be  filtered  before 
using  and  kept  in  a  covered  receptacle. 

2.  Oil  reservoirs  to  be  kept  free  from  accumulation  of  grit 
and  dirt. 

3.  Extensive  repairs,  and  particularly  repairs  to  rotating  parts, 
to  be  done  only  at  shops  or  designated  points  where  adequate 
facilities  are  available. 

The  report  is  signed  by  W.  H.  Flynn  (Chairman),  Michigan 
Central;  C.  H.  Rae,  Louisville  &  Nashville;  A.  R.  Ayers,  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  H.  M.  Curry,  Northern  Pacific; 
J.  L.  Minick,  Pennsylvania  System;  E.  W.  Jansen,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral ;  and  R.  W.  Anderson,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  this  report  was  read 
by  Mr.  Ayers,  who  said:  "In  connection  with  ball 
bearings  I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  bearings 
Nos.  306,  308  and  406  carry  with  them  certain  definite 
dimensions  of  the  fit  of  the  shaft  in  the  bearing  and  the 
size  of  the  bore  in  the  housing.  The  size  of  the  ball  varies 
a  little  in  different  makes  of  bearings,  so  that  the  commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  select  the  size  of  the  ball  that  had  to 
be  covered  by  the  shaft  fit  and  the  housing  bore.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  last  column  'size  of  ball,'  you  will  see  that  it 
works  out  fairly  well." 
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During-  the  reading  of  this  report,  Mr.  Avers  further 
i  would  call  your  particular  attention  to  one  dimen- 
sion in  that  recommendation  and  that  is  the  spacing  of  the 
two  bolt  holes  at  the  turbine  end.  Since  this  report  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  it  has  developed  that  the 
resulting  spread  of  bolts  to  eleven  inches,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  so  wide  that  some  of  the  boiler  plate  brackets 
now  on  locomotives  would  not  take  the  new  bolt  spacing. 
The  committee  will  be  asked  to  consider  changing  their 
recommendation  from  5l/2  in.  from  a  longitudinal  center 
line,  to  A]/i  in.  I  think,  for  future  designs,  all  of  the 
manufacturers  could  meet  the  9  in.  dimension. 

The  committee  thinks  recommendation  No.  3  is  the 
most  important  of  all. 

C.  T.  Ripley  (Santa  Fe)  :  I  feel  that  the  committee 
should  be  in  a  position  to  make  definite  recommendation 
as  to  the  use  of  the  glass  reflector.  These  have  now  been 
in  service  for  five  years,  and  have  proven  so  superior  both 
in  service  and  maintenance  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  the  application  of  silver  reflectors — at  least  to 
new  power.  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  official 
tests,  but  there  are  plenty  of  railroad  tests  which  show 
that  a  glass  reflector  is  the  best  now  available. 

As  regards  paragraph  5,  your  committee  should  discuss 
with  the  committee  of  the  Railway  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  question  of  the  voltage  of  cab  lamps.  About  two 
years  ago  this  voltage  was  reduced  from  34  to  33.  We 
all  know  that  we  cannot  hold  the  voltage  of  our  generators 
constant.  The  change  in  voltage  from  34  to  33  in  the 
rating  of  the  lamps  means  added  life.  Under  the  present 
conditions,  we  cannot  buy  34-volt  lamps.  The  250-watt 
headlight  lamp  also  needs  attention,  as  a  great  many 
replacements  are  due  to  the  bulbs  becoming  loose  from 
the  base.  This  can  be  overcome  by  lengthening  the  base, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  this  new  type  lamp  made  standard. 

H.  R.  Rohan  (N.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  concur  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks  on  the  glass  reflectors.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Santa  Fe  has  been  the  same  as  the  Northern 
Pacific.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  members 
have  had  any  experience  on  the  so-called  illuminated  dials 
and  gages  on  cab  lamps.  We  have  been  making  quite  a 
few  experiments  with  illuminated  gages  for  use  in  the 
caboose  cupola  and  I  just  received  a  report  at  Atlantic 
City  that  the  success  of  that  type  of  gage  has  been  uni- 
formly good.  The  more  we  can  keep  off  of  the  boiler,  the 
better  it  is.  If  we  could  use  an  illuminated  gage  for  the 
various  gages  in  locomotive  cabs,  we  would  eliminate  just 
so  much  wiring  and  conduits. 

C.  F.  i  rtles  I  I ..  &  N)  :  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  air-tight  headlight  casting  that  is 
being  worked  out  by  one  of  the  manufacturers.  1  think 
it  is  worthy  of  thi  ol  the  committee  in  COn- 

m  with  their  next  ,,-;.     \v,    have  made  a 

test  of  one  of  them  in  a  roundhouse  for  six  01   seven 
months,  and  it  appears  to  he  \n\  satisfactory.    The  idea 

ii  d  from  tin-  experience  that  peopli 
had  with  the  air-tight   headlight  on  automobiles.      The 

1 1  adily   when 
air  is  admitted  t"  the  casing, 

Mil.]'..  I  am  1  mpa- 

thy  with  what  Mr.  Ripley  said  about  the  glass  headlight 

to  me  that  v. e  ougnl  certain])   to 

H  lusion  as  to  wli  Li  tor  we  want 

only  help  the  manufacturers,  hut 

■    me    that    we 

in.,  as 
■  imittee 

.will 


There  is  one  thing  that  our  railroad  copied  from  the 
Illinois  Central  in  connection  with  headlights,  and  that  is 
a  shield  over  the  headlight  casing.  I  am  just  bringing 
it  to  your  attention  so  that  you  may  think  about  it.  We 
heard  from  Mr.  Bell  that  they  were  having  very  good 
results  from  a  shield  over  the  top  of  the  headlight  casing 
and  the  engineers  were  reported  to  be  very  much  in  favor 
of  it.  It  kept  the  rays  down  and  permitted  them  to  see 
the  signals  much  better  than  they  could  otherwise.  We 
put  a  lot  of  them  on  our  road  and  have  now  made  it 
standard.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  seen 
it,  but  if  you  want  a  blueprint.  I  will  he  glad  to  furnish 
one.     It  certainly  is  working  out  very  satisfactorily. 

During  the  Railroad  Administration  there  was  some 
attempt  made  at  standardization  and,  as  I  recall  it.  the 
committee  at  that  time  decided  on  a  standard  base  for 
headlights.  I  am  wondering  how  that  standard  conforms 
to  or  varies  from  the  one  that  is  now  being  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  ought  to  get  away  from 
the  use  of  sheet  steel  for  headlight  casings.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  development  has  been  carried  far  enough  so 
that  some  composition  casing,  which  would  be  light  in 
weight  and  not  corrode,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  steel  casing. 

We  had  some  trouble  with  the  turbo-generator  and  it 
got  so  bad  that  finally  we  adopted  a  flexible  connection 
which  has  apparently  overcome  all  the  trouble. 

I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  recommendation  No.  3 
which  reads :  "Extensive  repairs,  and  partciularly  re- 
pairs to  rotating  parts,  to  be  done  only  at  shops  or  desig- 
nated points  where  adequate  facilities  are  available."  That 
is  the  practice  we  have  had  for  a  good  many  years.  Be- 
fore that  we  were  having  all  sorts  of  improper  repairs 
made  to  the  air  pumps  with  many  failures  on  the  road. 
Taking  pumps  to  the  place  where  we  had  the  proper  re- 
pair facilities  reduced  our  air  pump  failures.  I  am  satis- 
fied in  the  case  of  a  little  turbo-generator  which  a  man 
can  carry  around,  that  it  should  he  taken  to  the  repair  shop 
for  repairs  instead  of  making  them  on  the  locomotive. 

W.  L.  Bean  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  '&  H.) :  I  think  that  for  road 
use  the  16-in.  glass  reflector  will  be  found  sufficient  and 
in  comparison  with  the  silvered  steel  reflector,  we  found 
that  after  it  has  been  out  for  a  while  the  14-in.  glass  re- 
flector will  give  higher  illumination  than  the  old  style 
reflector. 

As  to  keeping  the  diameter  of  the  reflector  down  to  just 
what  may  he  necessary:  I  believe  that  to  be  particularly 
important  in  working  out  a  desirable  cast  case  because  the 
weight  is  so  much  greater  as  compared  with  sheet  iron. 
The  'ii  i  ,-i  the  reflector  also  increases  rapidly  with  the 
increase  in  diameter.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  14-in. 
reflectors  will  he  sufficient  for  road  use  and  12-in,  reflec- 
tors for  yard  use.  By  the  adoption  of  cast  cases,  the 
maintenance  will  1m  negligible  to  what  it  is  now.  espe- 
cially in  such  locations  as  on  the  tenders  of  switching 
engim 

Mr.   Avers:    Some  of  the  electrical   people  can   correct 

me  if  1  am  mistaken  about  the  33-volt  and  34-volt  lamp 
hut  my  impression  is  that  the  voltage  for  a  locomotive 
lamp  should  he  the  same  as  ihe  car  lighting  lamp.    If  you 

1'iit  in  a  lamp  with  too  high  a  voltage  rating,  the  car-light- 
ing  battery  will  not  supply  it  to  its  full  illuminating  power. 

A.boi  ht  stand,  I  am  not  able  to 

answer  Mr.  Bentley's  question  directly.  The  space  recom- 
mended has  little  to  do  w  ith  any  oilier  spacing  for  tl 

son  that  almost  no  two  of  the  stands  are  alike.     We  found 

nt   combinations,      Some   stands  have   holts   with  a 

wide  spread   and  others   with  a  narrow  spread;  what   the 

committee  had  to  do  was  to  get  the  generator  manufac- 
turers together   to  see  what   compromise  could  be  made 
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which  would  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ripley:  It  is  true  that  that  particular  type  of  lamp 
(15-watt  lamp)  is  used  for  car  platforms  and  a  different 
type  of  lamp  is  recommended  for  use  in  car  lighting.  Why 
cut  down  the  lighting  of  all  the  headlight  lamps  to  accom- 
modate a  few  lamps  on  platforms. 

Frank  J.  Hill  (M.  C.)  :  In  answer  to  Mr.  Ripley's  re- 
marks; I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
illuminating  value  of  a  33-  and  a  34-volt  lamp.  If  you 
order  a  33-volt  lamp  you  will  probably  get  a  34-volt  lamp. 
That  is  something  you  will  have  to  take  up  with  the  lamp 
manufacturer.  If  you  get  a  33-volt  lamp  you  get  a  lamp 
that  has  a  range  of  one  volt  either  way. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  In  this  discussion  we  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  hear  from  the  electricians  who  have 
charge  of  this  equipment  and  especially  if  they  are  having 
any  troubles  or  difficulties  in  maintenance  of  the  gene- 
rators or  other  parts  of  the  light  equipment.  This  commit- 
tee on  electric  headlights  is  seeking  information.  They 
have  asked  for  certain  instructions  from  the  members  of 
the  convention  and  they  cannot  work  intelligently  unless 
they  get  some  ideas  of  the  troubles  you  are  having. 

C.  E.  Brooks  (Canadian  National)  :  In  connection  with 
item  No.  3,  I  believe  that  about  75  per  cent  of  shaft  re- 
newals are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bearings  are  loose  and 
this  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  bearing  is  too  small.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com^ 
mittee  could  well  cut  down  the  number  of  choices  that  we 
have  in  the  bearing  and  that  we  could  get  down  to  a 
bearing  such  as  No.  308  which  has  the  largest  internal 
diameter. 

Mr.  Ayers :  In  selecting  a  size  of  bearings,  the  commit- 
tee had  to  be  careful  not  to  place  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  mechanical  developments.  There  are  several  combin- 
ations of  bearings  for  supporting  generator  shafting: 
One  case  in  which  the  bearing  is  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  shaft ;  another  where  both  bearings  are  in  the  center, 
between  the  turbine  and  armature ;  another  where  the 
bearing  is  at  the  generator  end ;  and  another  where  the 
bearing  is  at  the  turbine  end.  Where  there  is  a  bearing 
in  the  center,  it  has  to  slip  over  any  intermediate  features 
and  then  too  the  bearing  at  the  outer  end  of  the  shaft 
would  nominally  have  a  smaller  bore.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  all  three  of  the  bearings  recommended 
are  larger  than  those  commonlv  in  use.  The  committee 
considered  particularlv  the  inside  diam«rter,  that  is.  the 
shaft  diameter;  there  are  bearings  in  use  today  that  have 
a  considerably  smaller  shaft  diameter  than  the  No.  306, 
which  is  the  smallest  one  recommended  by  the  committee. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  construction  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  previous  method. 

G.  P.  Kempf  (P.  &  W.  V.)  :  Has  the  committee  made 
any  investigation  as  to  lowering  the  generator  with  the 
shaft  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  boiler,  or  at  right 
angles  to  it?  I  believe  there  have  been  some  investiga- 
tions as  to  decreasing  the  maintenance  cost  and  insuring 
a  longer  life  of  the  generator  by  making  some  rearrange- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Castle  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  )  :  In  looking  over  the 
committee's  recommendation  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reference  to  the  consideration  of  lock  nuts  and  lock 
washers.  I  think  that  matter  should  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  One  other  item  is  the  size  of  pipe  of  the 
turbo-generator.  On  most  roads  the  turbo-generator  is 
located  near  the  source  of  supply  at  the  head  of  the  cab 
and  the  l/i  in.  pipe  will  be  found  adequate,  but  it  is  a 
question  where  you  carry  the  pipe  up  to  the  headlight 
near  the  stack,  or  even  on  the  deck  below  the  smoke  box, 
whether  the  size  of  the  pipe  should  be  increased. 

The  last  item  that  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  %-in.  bolts  in 


the  headlight  casing.  If  a  smaller  and  more  flexible  cast- 
ing is  used  it  may  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  corro- 
sion takes  place  and  the  bolts  will  be  too  small. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  Mr.  Avers,  will  you  state  whether 
the  committee  has  considered  the  question  relative  to 
generator  location? 

A.  R.  Ayers :  There  was  considerable  discussion  about 
that  and  I  think  one  road  (Illniois  Central)  has  made 
some  experiments  along  that  line.  The  question  of  the 
gyroscopic  action  was  discussed ;  also  the  thrust  of  the 
bearings  due  to  the  sidewise  oscillation  of  the  locomotive 
but  the  jar  on  headlights,  longitudinally  due  to  a  rough 
coupling,  is  probably  a  great  deal  more  severe  than  side 
oscillation  due  to  rolling.  There  are  so  many  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question  that  the  committee 
could  not  reach  any  conclusion.  There  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  definite  evidence  that  one  method  was  better  than 
another. 

W.  J.  Bohan  (N.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  comment  a  little 
on  what  Mr.  Giles  had  to  say  about  the  air-tight  head- 
light casing.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  headlight  case  could 
be  continued  on  a  locomotive  indefinitely  without  develop- 
ing leakage.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
silvered  reflector  will  corrode  from  gases  which  exist 
around  a  locomotive,  while  the  glass  headlight  will  not. 
One  more  word  about  Mr.  Bentley's  remark  as  to  the 
size  of  the  headlight  casing:  I  do  not  think  that  that 
matter  should  be  taken  too  seriously,  either.  What  we 
want  on  a  locomotive  is  a  headlight  case  that  will  give  us 
the  most  returns  for  the  expenditure  and  the  handling  of 
the  headlight  case  is  not  a  very  serious  matter.  The 
tendency  is  to  charge  very  nearly  twice  as  much  for  the 
lighter  alloy  casings  and  I  believe  we  could  get  the 
straight,  cast  iron  case  down  to  where  it  will  be  reason- 
able to  handle  and  at  a  very  much  lower  price. 

Mr.  Ripley:  The  location  of  the  turbo-generator 
does  make  a  difference.  It  has  been  found  in  actual  serv- 
ice that  it  is  considerably  more  difficult  to  maintain  bear- 
ings on  any  turbine  that  is  located  longitudinally  of  the 
boiler.  Our  road  is  one  of  the  earliest  roads  to  use  elec- 
tric headlights  and  we  have  found  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion that  the  turbo-generator  should  be  located  trans- 
versely of  the  boiler. 

Mr.  Ayers:  Defective  bearings  are  probably  responsi- 
ble for  more  turbo-generator  trouble  than  any  other  one 
thing  because,  as  bearings  wear,  the  armature  gets  down 
on  the  field.  The  ball  bearing  manufacturers  told  us  that 
the  bearings  already  in  service  were  capabale  of  higher 
speeds  and  far  greater  loads  than  anything  they  had_  to 
carry,  which  brings  out  the  great  importance  of  doing 
everything  possible  to  keep  the  bearings  in  good  shape. 

I  want  to  call  your  special  attention  to  what  is  said  about 
filtering  the  oil  and  keeping  the  oil  channels  clean.  As 
time  goes  on  and  bearings  with  dirt  shields  and  dust 
shields  become  more  available,  I  believe  that  question 
should  be  considered.  In  other  words,  if  we  can  keep 
the  bearings  on  these  machines  in  first-class  condition,  at 
all  times,  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble  will  disappear. 

The  balancing  of  the  rotating  parts  at  the  time  of  re- 
pair is  very  important.  The  chance  is  slight  of  being  able 
to  take  off  a  carefully  balanced  turbine  wheel  and  replace 
it  with  a  turbine  wheel  out  of  stock  and  have  that  turbine 
wheel  run  at  a  good  balance,  three  or  four  thousands  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  I  doubt  if  a 
great  many  people  are  rebalancing  armatures  or  rotating 
parts  after  they  make  repairs.  These  are  things  we  will 
have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  these  machines  in  good  operating  condition.  {It 
was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  submitted  to 
letter  ballot.) 

Chairman  Tollerton :  The  chair  regrets  to  announce  the 
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'■.-■\  one  of  our  old  and  valued  men 
The  death  occurred  at  Terre   Haute  at   10.50  p.m.,  on 


the  night  of  June  16.     A  suitable  resolution  will  be  pre- 
pared at  the  proper  time  on  Mr.  Arp's  death. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Manual 


The  best  evidence  of  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee lies  not  in  the  formal  report,  but  in  the  Manu- 
al itself.  This  volume,  bound  in  loose  leaf  form, 
contains  the  complete  mass  of  standards  and 
recommended  practices  of  the  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion, not  only  conveniently  arranged  in  section 
groups  but  thoroughly  t  ross-indexed.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Division  and  of  its 
predecessors,  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechan- 


ics' Association,  the  completed  work  of  the  organ- 
ization is  compiled  in  usable  form  so  that  it  may 
readily  be  referred  to  as  conditions  require. 

D  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  much  of  the 
inertia  in  actually  putting  into  effect  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  older  associations  arose 
from  the  great  difficulty  in  determining  just  "chat 
were  the  latest  developments  as  to  standards  or 
recommended  practices  on  any  particular  subject. 
The  loose  leaf  form  permits  the  issuing  of  re- 
visions with  a  minimum  of  delay. 


AT  the  direction  of  the  General  Committee,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  t'.  ■  ~ible  for  recommend 
which  have  1  as  Standard  or 
Practice,  your  Committee  on  Manual  has  codified  and  published  in 
one  loose  leaf  volume  the  Standard  and  Recommended  Practice  of 
the  Di.  ■-.  The  adopted  practices  of  the 
former  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  Associations  have  been  carefully  checked  and  harmonized 
and  together  with  the  practices  since  adoptcl  hanical 
Division,  American  Railway  Association,  are  included  in  this 
volume. 

This  book  is  desigi  Manual  of  Standard  and  1 

Mechanical   Division,   American    Railway   Asso- 
ciation. 

For  ready  reference  this  Manual  is  divided  into  tv. 
under  the  following  headin 

For  Materials. 
B — Gages  and  Testing  Devices. 

tails. 
istruction — Trucks  and  Truck  Details, 
and  Brake  Equipment. 

.    Tires   and    M 
dards. 

•ives. 
Ilights  and  Classification  Lamps. 

Rules 
and   tnstru 


cifications  for  Tank  Cars. 
L — Miscellaneous   Standards  and   Recommended   Practice. 

Each  of  th  provided  with  an  index  and  in  addition 

tin  re  is  a  complete  detailed  index  to  the  entire  Manual. 

The  Rules  of   Interchange  and   Loading   Rides  are  not   included 
in  this  Manual  even  though  adapted  as  standards.    They  are  pub- 
lished  in   separate  handy   form  and  are  revised  and   supplemented 
uently   it   would  not.  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be 
practicable  to  include  them. 

Circular  No.  D.  V.  231,  dated  May  16,  1°22,  has  been  issued  to 
the  members  advising  as  to  prices,  etc,  for  this  Manual. 

ied  by  W.  E.  Dunham  (Chairman),  C.  &  X. 
W;  A.  R.  Ayers,  X.  V..  C    &   St.  I    :  W    F.  Kiesel,  Jr..  Penn. 
System;  A.  R.  Kipp,  Soo  Line;  T.  Hainen,  Southern;  J.  T.  Carroll 
.  and  J.  McMullen, 

Discussion 

1".  W.  Brazier  I  \.  Y.  C.)  :  1  move  the  committee'-  re- 

pted  and  the  thanks  of  the  association  be  ex- 

1  to  them   for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  this 

manual  is  mitten  tip. 

Mr.  Kiesel:  It  should  be  stated  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  credit  is  due  to  our  secretary,  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who 
has  worked  very  hard  on  tl  : 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  a  -cote  are. 
ried.) 


Specifications   and   Tests   for   Materials 


Sub-Committees 

■  ly  en- 


•  any  apprt- 

I  li  thai  it  did  nol  hive  sufficient  information 
among   it-   m  this   question   anil 

cularise 
all  men  :  opinion  from  those  who 

the  original  n  l  have 

in  the  follow  i 

1.  7~ '. 
Numb  m,  52. 

<u  the  remaining  consider  heat  treated 

than  untreated    Nine  re- 
■  (  doubtful  as 

ort  that  their 
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experience  with  heat  treated  material  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
One  road  reports  that  they  consider  heat  treated  axles  satisfactory, 
but  are  using  annealed  steel  for  piston  rods. 

In  some  of  the  replies  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  possible  reason  for 
some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  with  heat  treated  steel  was  due 
to  an  improper  heat  treatment  and  that  it  was  possible  that  the 
same  material,  if  properly  heat  treated,  would  have  given  satis- 
factory results.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  strong  opinion  that 
the  best  steel  for  locomotive  forgings  is  that  which  has  been 
given  a  proper  annealing  treatment  to  thoroughly  refine  the  grain 
and  relieve  all  stresses. 

(b)  Revision  of  Specifications  for  Lumber,  if  such  revision  is 
needed.  Representatives  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Division  to 
be  requested  to  co-operate  zcith  the  Committee  on  Specifications 
and  Tests. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  subject.  The  committee  has 
not  received  any  replies  to  the  questions  asked  of  the  members 
in  its  report  of  1921  regarding  the  value  of  the  present  lumber 
specifications  and  requesting  suggestions  for  revision.  This  sub- 
ject will  be  continued  on  the  docket  for  future  action. 

Co-operation  With  the  American  Society  for  Testing 

Materials  ox  the  Subject  of  Specifications  for  Steel 

Castings  for  Railroads 

The  Committee  has  had  representatives  serving  with  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  on  the  Joint 
Committee   on    Specifications    for    Steel    Castings    for    Railroads, 


Comment  and  criticism  of  these  specifications  are  requested 
from  members  of  the  association  so  that  final  action  may  be  taken 
on  them  in  the  report  for  1923. 


Recommendations 
Rf.vision  of   Standard   Specifications 

Air  Brake  and  Train  Air  Signal  Hose.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  the  provision  of  Rule  57  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  it  is 
recommended  that  Section  15,  Label,  be  revised  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  rectangular  label  in  addition  to  the  band  label,  the  wording 
of  the  paragraph  to  be  as  follows : 

"15.  Label.  Each  length  of  hose  shall  have  vulcanized  on  it  a 
label  of  red  rubber,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  label  shall  be  applied 
on  the  hose  at  a  point  6  in.  from  the  end  (a  variation  of  yi  in. 
either  way  will  be  permitted)  and  with  the  top  of  the  lettering 
toward  the  center  of  the  hose.  The  use  of  a  rectangular  label  in 
addition  to  the  band  label  is  optical  with  any  railroad,  providing 
space,  preferably  2  in.,  is  allowed  between,  the  two  labels." 

The  committee  also  submitted  exhibits  containing  revisions  of 
numerous  recommended  practice  specifications  and  new  specifica- 
tions as  shown  below.  These  exhibits  are  voluminous  and  be- 
cause of  their  specialized  character,  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 

Revision  of  Recommended  Practice  Specifications 
(a)     Specifications   for  Turpentine. 


Of  the  large  number  of  subjects  covered  in 
the  report,  probably  the  most  important  is  the 
specification  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Steel  Castings  for  Railroads.  The  specifica- 
tion lias  still  to  be  submitted  to  the  membership 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
and,  as  noted  in  the  report,  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered jointly  with  the  other  mechanical  division 
committees  interested.  The  advantage  of  a  single 
specification  with  one  chemical  content  for  all 
railroad  steel  castings  is  apparent,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  rail- 
roads. 


The  question  of  revising  the  lumber  specifica- 
tions is  also  an  important  matter  although  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken.  Some  of  the  lumber 
associations  have  advocated  more  clastic  grad- 
ing rules  claiming  that  the  present  requirements 
throw  a  large  part  of  the  log  into  the  lower 
grades  and  increase  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
quality  of  lumber  which  the  railroads  demand. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  consider  whether  the  dis- 
advantages of  slightly  lower  grade  lumber  would 
offset  the  reduction  in  the  cost  that  might  be 
effected. 


which  has  been  working  for  the  past  two  years  and  which  held  a 
final  meeting  on  March  24,  1922,  and  approved  proposed  specifica- 
tions for  submission  by  each  of  the  representatives  to  their  parent 
bodies. 

The  A.  S.  T.  M.  representatives  have  submitted  their  report  to 
Committee  A-l  on  Steel,  which  has  approved  the  specifications  to 
be  included  in  their  report  to  the  society  in  June,  1922,  as  a  pro- 
posed tentative  specification  to  be  published  in  their  proceedings 
in  order  that  it  may  be  available  for  comment  and  criticism. 

The  committee's  representatives  have  made  their  report  trans- 
mitting the  proposed  specifications  to  the  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  committee  feels  that  the  specifications  proposed  by 
the  joint  committee  are  the  best  that  have  so  far  been  produced 
and  that  they  cover  grades  of  cast  steel  suitable  for  all  railroad 
purposes.  The  committee  would  unhesitatingly  recommend  these 
specifications  to  go  to  letter  ballot  of  the  association  as  Recom- 
mended Practice  in  place  of  both  the  tentative  specifications  for 
steel  castings  submitted  with  their  report  of  1921,  and  the  present 
standard  specifications  for  steel  castings,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Car  Construction  Committee  and  the  Coupler  Committee 
were  also  represented  o  nthe  Joint  Steel  Castings  Committee,  and 
there  has  been  no  time  for  joint  consideration  of  the  specifications 
by  these  committees.  In  view  of  this  condition  the  specifications 
are  included  in  this  report  (Exhibit  A)  for  information  only. 


(b)  Specifications  for  Oxide  of  Iron  Paste. 

(c)  Specifications  for  Black  Paint. 

(d)  Specifications  for  Raw  Linseed  Oil. 

(e)  Specifications  for  Boiled  Linseed  Oil. 

(f)  Specifications    for   Red   Lead. 

New  Recommended  Practice  Specifications 

(a)  Specifications  for  Mineral  Spirits. 

(b)  Specifications  for  Red  Lead  and  Oil. 

(c)  Specifications  for  Extended  Red  Lead  Paste  Paint. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  above  revisions  and  new 
specifications  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  of  the  association. 

The  report  is  signed  by  F.  M.  Waring  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania System;  J.  R.  Onderdonk,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Frank  Zeleny, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  A.  H.  Fetters,  Union  Pacific;  H. 
G.  Burnham,  Northern  Pacific;  J.  C.  Ramage,  Southern  Railway; 
J.  H.  Gibboney,  Norfolk  &  Western;  H.  P.  Hass,  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford ;  T.  D.  Sedwick,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific;  G.  N.  Prentiss,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  G.  E. 
Doke,  New  York  Central  and  H.  D.  Browne,  Engineer  Tests, 
Chicago  &  Northwestern. 
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pRO]  -         [FK  ATIONS   FOR 

.   STEEL  CASTINGS  FOR  RAILROADS 
Agreed  Upon  by 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Steel  Castincs  for  Railroads  at  Its 
Meeting  Held  at  Philadelphia,  Friday,  March  24,  1922. 

1.  Scope.— (a)  These  specifications  cover  all  carbon  steel 
castings  for  locomotive  and  car  equipment,  and  for  miscellaneous 
use,  classified  as  Grade  A  and  Grade  B. 

(b)  Grade  A  castings  shall  be  furnished  annealed  unless  other- 
wise specified  by  the  purchaser. 

Grade  B  castings  shall  be  furnished  annealed. 

(c)  The  purposes  for  which  the  two  grades  are  generally 
used  are : 

Grade  A,  unannealed,  covers  only  such  special  castings  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  purchaser.  Grade  A,  annealed,  covers  such 
castings  not  covered  by  Grade  A,  unannealed. 

Grade  B,  covers  all  castings  for  high  stresses,  such  as  truck 
side  frames,  bolsters,  couplers  and  coupler  parts,  locomotive 
frames  and  locomotive  drivii.     and  trailer   wheel  centers. 

I.  Manufacture 

2.  Process. — The  steel  may  be  made  by  one  or  more  of  the 
following  processes:  open  hearth,  electric  furnace,  crucible  or 
side  blow  converter. 

3.  Annealing. —  (a)  Castings  shall  be  allowed  to  become  cool. 
They  shall  then  be  uniformly  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  to 
refine  the  grain  and  allowed  to  cool  uniformly. 

(b)  Annealing  Lugs. — For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
quality  of  annealing  at  least  two  and  not  more  than  four  annealing 
lugs  shall  be  cast  on  all  castings  150  lb.  and  over  and  on  such 
castings  less  than  150  lb.  as  required  by  the  purchaser  or  his  rep- 
resentative. The  location  of  the  annealing  lugs  shall  be  such  that 
when  removed  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  indicative  of  the  char- 
acter of  annealing.  The  standard  annealing  lug  shall  be  1  in.  in 
height  and  1  in.  width  and  Va  in.  thickness  where  it  joins  the 
casting. 

■(c)  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector,  a  casting  is  not  properly 
annealed,  he  may  at  his  option  require  the  casting  to  be  re- 
annealed. 

II.    Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

4.  Chemical  Composition. — The  steel  shall  conform  to  the 
following  requirements  as  to  chemical  composition : 

Grade  A.  Grade  B. 

,ncse,  not  over 85  per  cent        .85  per  cent 

.    not    over 05  per  cent        .05  per  cent 

Sulphu  "5  per  cent        .05  per  cent 

5.  Ladle  Analyses.— An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  steel  shall 
be  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentage  of  car- 
bon, manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon.  This  analysis 
shall  be  made  from  drillings  taken  at  least  ;.;  in.  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  test  ingot  obtained  during  the  pout-ins  of  the  melt. 
The  chemical  composition  thus  lhall  tic  reported  to 
the  purchaser  or  his  representative  when  requ  '11  con- 
in  Section  4. 

Check  Analyses.—  '  be  made  by  the  pur- 

chaser from  the  brokrn  tension  test  specimen  or  from  a  casting 
each   melt.     The   chemical   composition   thu 

:i   he  taken  not   less  than   M   in 

impair 

III         I'M  . 

rrnsion  Tes'  the  fol- 

Annr.ilc.l. 
Ilh 
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(b)  The  tensile  strength  shall   be  reported  as   information. 

(c)  The  yield  point  .shall  be  determined  by  the  drop  of  the 
beam  or  by  the  dividers,  the  method  being  optional  w^ith  the  pur- 
chaser, and  at  a  crosshead  speed  not  to  exceed  %  in.  per  minute. 
The  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  at  a  speed  not  to  exceed 
V/i  in.  per  minute. 

8.  Test  Specimens. — (a)  A  sufficient  number  of  test  cou- 
pons, from  which  the  required  test  specimen  may  be  prepared, 
shall  be  cast  attached  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  end  of  each 
locomotive  fiame,  attached  to  each  locomotive  cylinder,  to  each 
wheel  center,  and  to  miscellaneous  castings  weighing  over  150  lbs. 
These  test  coupons  shall  remain  attached  to  the  castings  through- 
out the  annealing  and  until  the  castings  are  presented  for  in- 
spection. If  the  design  of  the  casting  is  such  that  the  test  cou- 
pons cannot  be  attached  they  shall  be  cast  in  runners  outside  of 
the  casting,  but  attached  to  it  to  represent  each  melt.  The  location 
of  the  test  coupons,  as  well  as  the  method  of  casting  such  cou- 
pons, shall  be  subject  to  mutual  agreement  by  the  inspector  and  the 
manufacturer.  In  the  case  of  any  orders  for  castings  weighing 
under  150  lbs.,  the  physical  properties  as  required  in  Section  7 
may  be  determined  from  an  extra  or  spare  test  bar  cast  with  and 
attached  to  some  other  casting  from  the  same  melt. 

(b)  When  sufficient  coupons  have  not  been  cast,  a  test  spec- 
imen may  be  cut  from  a  finished  casting  at  a  location  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  inspector  and  the  manufacturer. 

(c)  Tension  test  specimens  shall  conform  to  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  ends  shall  be  not  less  than  %  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  of  a  length  and  form  to  fit  the  holders  of  the  test  ma- 
chine in  such  a  manner  that  the  load  will  be  axial. 

These  are  alike  except  di- 


A.  S.  T.  M.  Standard  Test  Specimen      ameter,  which  is :  A.  S.  T 
A.  R.  A.  Standard  Test  Specimen             M.  0.5  in.,  A.  R. 

in. 

Radius  not  less  ,                           -,<,,                         _. 
than£'  X  J*-"              —Z* —*] 

*1                                                            \J 

Filleted 
Shoulders 
or  Threaded 
Ends 

X^ 

r  i      l                   t^ 

|< 2"6age  Length *j 

Fig.  1 
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9.  Number  of  Tests. — (a)  General  Requirements.  (1) 
One  tensile  test  shall  be  made  from  the  neighborhood  of  each 
end  of  each  locomotive  frame  and  both  tests  shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  specifications.  One  tensile  test  may  be  made 
from  each  wheel  center  and  each  locomotive  cylinder  castings,  but 
at  least  one  of  each  kind  of  such  castings  in  each  melt  shall  be 
tested.  For  miscellaneous  castings  from  melts  which  do  not  in- 
clude frames,  wheel  centers  or  cylinders,  one  tensile  test  shall  be 
made  from  each  melt,  except  as  provided  in  Section  ' 

If  the  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or  de- 
velops flaws,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  specimen  substi- 
tuted 

(3)     If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  anj 
men  is  less  than  that  specified  u  md  any  part  of  the 

fracture  is  more  than  ',  in.  from  the  renter  of  the  gauge  length, 
as  indicated  by  scribe  scratches  marked  on  the  specimen 
testing,  a  retest  shall  be  all 

If  the  results  i'i  the  physical  test  lot  do  not  conf 
the  requireni.  >  the  manufacturer  may  re-anneal  such 

II  not  more  than  twice,  and  retest  shall  be  made  as  spec- 
ified in 

Ltion   shall   operate  to  cause  any 
.stings  as  of- 

1  Requiremei  I 

1 1 1     After  15  consecutive  melts,  which  may  contain  any  or  all 

eel  centers  and  cylinders') 

is  have  been 

requirements, 

the  manufacturer  mav  group  the  of  live 

ch,  bul  each  'he  entire  group  to 

1   from  the  lot  fulfills  the 

'    physical    requirements    herein    specified.    If    this 

hearing  will  be  granted  on  the  melt  that  the  failed 
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bar  represents,  and  the  other  four  melts  of  the  group  shall  be 
tested  individually. 

(2)  If  there  is  a  period  of  more  than  six  months  between 
shipments  of  the  class  of  castings  covered  by  these  specifications, 
then  each  melt  shall  be  tested  individually  until  15  consecutive 
melts  have  been  accepted,  after  which  the  melts  may  again  be 
grouped  as  in  paragraph  9b-l. 

(3)  If  one  or  more  melts  are  rejected,  each  succeeding  melt 
shall  be  tested  individually  until   15  consecutive  melts  have  been 

'  accepted,  after  which  melts  may  again  be  grouped  as  in  para- 
graph 9b- 1. 

(4)  In  case  of  small  orders  for  bolsters,  truck  sides,  draft 
arms,  yokes  or  castings  weighing  over  150  lbs.,  where  the  size  of 
the  order  and  the  available  pattern  and  foundry  equipment  are 
such  that  not  more  than  five  castings  can  be  cast  in  any  one  melt, 
the  physical  properties,  as  required  in  Section  7,  will  be  deter- 
mined from  an  extra  or  space  test  coupon  cast  with  and  attached 
to  some  other  casting  of  the  same  melt. 

10.  Alternative  Tests  to  Destruction. — In  the  case  of  or- 
ders including  only  castings  not  exceeding  150  lbs.  in  weight,  the 
test  to  destruction  of  one  casting  from  each  100  castings  or 
smaller  lot  may  be  substituted  for  the  tension  tests  at  the  option 
of  the  inspector.  This  test  shall  show  the  material  to  be  ductile, 
free  from  injurious  defects  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

IV.    Workmanship  and  Finish 

11.  Workmanship. — (a)  All  castings  shall  substantially 
conform  to  the  size  and  shape  shown  on  purchaser's  drawings, 
and  shall  be  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

(b)  The  castings  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects. 

(c)  Minor  defects  which  do  not  impair  the  strength  of  the 
castings  may  be  welded  by  an  approved  process  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  inspector.  The  defects  shall  first  be  cleaned  out  to 
a  solid  metal,  and  after  welding  the  castings  shall  be  annealed, 
if  required  by  the  inspector. 

V.     Marking 

12.  Marking. — The  manufacturer's  name  or  identification 
mark  and  the  specified  pattern  number  shall  be  cast  on  all  cast- 
ings. In  addition  the  month  and  year  when  made  shall  be  cast 
on  all  bolsters,  truck  sides,  frames,  wheel  centers,  cylinders  and 
similar  castings.  The  location  and  size  of  numbers  shall  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  inspector.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standard  practice  of  the  individual  foundry  to 
identify  individual  castings,  a  serial  number  may  be  cast  or  the 
melt  number  may  be  stamped  on  bolsters,  truck  sides,  frames, 
wheel  centers,  cylinders  and  similar  castings  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  manufacturer  and  the  inspector.  The  melt  number  shall  be 
legibly  stamped  in  all  other  castings  weighing  over  150  lbs. 

VI.    Inspection  and  Rejection 

13.  Inspection. — The  inspector  representing1  the  purchaser 
shall  have  free  entry  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of 
the  purchaser  is  being  performed  to  all  parts  of  the  manufac- 
turer's works  which  concern  the  manufacture  of  castings  ordered. 
The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free  of  charge,  all 
reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the  castings  are  being  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  all  tests  (except  check  analyses)  and  inspection 
shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment. 

14.  Rejection. — (a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  rejec- 
tion based  on  tests  made  in  accordance  with  Section  6  shall  be 
reported  within  five  working  days   from  the  receipt  of   samples. 

(b)  Castings  which  show  injurious  defects  subsequent  to 
their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be  rejected  and 
the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

15.  Rehearing. — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 6,  which  represents  rejected  castings,  shall  be  preserved  for 
two  weeks  from  the  rate  of  test  report.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  of  tests,  the  manufacturer  may  make  claim  for  re- 
hearing within  that  time. 

Discussion 
Mr.  Ayers:    Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  the  letter 
ballot,   in   the   case  of   these   specifications,   state   briefly 
what  the  change  was  in  the  proposed  specification  from 


the   old    specification,    and    why   that   change   was   pro- 
posed ? 

Mr.  Waring:  That  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  letter 
ballet  in  the  usual  way,  by  printing  the  old  specification 
along  with  the  proposed  revision,  so  that  direct  compar- 
isons can  be  made. 

Mr.  Ayers:  That  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  and,  to  a 
person  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  the  rea- 
son for  the  change  is  oftentimes  not  known.  I  was  won- 
dering whether  it  would  not  perhaps  save  some  printing 
and  clarify  the  subject,  if  the  letter  ballot  should  be  con- 
fined particularly  to  the  change  from  the  old  specification 
and  that  change  was  made. 

Mr.  Waring:  There  is  no  doubt  that  would  be  excel- 
lent information  and  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
members  and  they  will  authorize  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare that  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ayers :  I  make  a  motion  that  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  do  that  in  submitting  their  report  to  letter 
ballot. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 
H.  F.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  notice  that  the  Rub- 
ber Association  is  co-operating  with  the  committee  in  re- 
gard to  specifications  and  I  was  wondering  why  the 
American  Welding  Society  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
do  the  same  in  working  up  specifications  for  welding 
wire.  I  had  occasion  to  talk  before  some  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Welding  Society  the  other  day  and 
brought  up  the  question  of  specifications  for  welding 
wire.  I  would  suggest  that  they  be  asked  to  co-operate 
with  this  Association. 

A  large  number  of  driving  axle  failures  have  prob- 
ably been  charged  up  to  the  kind  of  steel  in  the  axle.  We 
were  having  so  much  trouble  that  we  made  a  careful 
study  and  found,  by  etching  the  broken  parts,  an  original 
check  had  been  made  in  the  bearing  of  the  axle  by  a 
pointed,  diamond-shaped  tool.  Subsequent  operations  'on 
this  bearing,  consisting  of  rolling  the  bearing  to  a  smooth 
finish,  had  covered  up  those  grooves  made  by  the  pointed 
tool  and  to  all  appearance  we  had  an  excellent  finish.  We 
had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Howard,  engineer  physicist  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who  proved  to  us 
conclusively  that  the  initial  start  of  the  fractures  on  the 
majority  of  these  axles  was  not  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
steel  but  to  the  impression  left  by  a  sharp-pointed  tool  in 
the  roughing  cut. 

E.  E.  Chapman  (Santa  Fe)  :  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  sharp  tools  in  causing  fractures,  we  have  found  by  a 
great  many  investigations  that  failures  are  directly 
chargeable  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  defective  material. 
Also  on  certain  classes  of  engines  we  find  that  it  is  a 
question  of  the  life  of  the  axles.  When  they  become  from 
seven  to  nine  years  old,  we  have  a  good  many  failures. 

G.  W.  Rink  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  The  question  of  heat  treated 
axles  and  crank  pins  has  not  been  fully  settled  yet.  We 
recently  had  25  heavy  Mikado  locomotives  built  with 
heat  treated  axles,  crank  pins  and  so  forth,  and  I 
was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  those  engaged  in 
doing  the  heat  treating  did  not  recommend  heat 
treated  material  for  that  purpose.  They  predicted  all 
kinds  of  calamities,  stating  that  in  the  very  near  future, 
we  would  have  broken  axles.  Personally,  I  am  a  believer 
in  open  hearth  steel  thoroughly  annealed  but  this  time 
we  strayed  from  the  beaten  path  and  thought  we  would 
get  something  a  little  better.  As  I  stated  before,  however, 
the  people  who  were  doing  the  heat  treating  did  not  think 
as  much  of  heat  treated  steel  for  axles  and  crank  pins  as 
they  did  of  the  annealed  steel. 

Several  of  these  axles  broke  during  the  hammer  test 
and  fractured  clean  through,  similar  to  a  chrome  vana- 
dium shaft  that  I  saw  on  a  big  hoisting  engine  some  years 
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gine  had  a  17-in.  shaft  which  was 
six  months  when  it  failed  tl 
the  center.     This  shaft  was  made  of  chronic  vanadium 
steel,  hut  a  40-point  carbon  shaft,  put  in  to  replace  it  has 
been  running  for  the  last  ten  years  without  any  sij 

1   presume  that  is  right  in  line  with  the 
sooner  or  later  we  will  experience  trouhle 
with  these  axles. 

W.  F.  Kiesel:  We  have  used  a  large  number  of  heat- 
treated  axles,  crank  pin-,  and  other  parts,  and  naturally, 
made  a  study  to  find  where  the  difficulties   lie. 

id,  and,  as  indicated  before,  if  you  have 
a  nick  or  a  sharp  corner  or  anything  of  that  kind  you 
are  almost  certain  to  start  a  detailed  fracture,  bul  ii 
chemistry  is  right,  you  have  no  segregation.  If  you  are 
careful  to  have  nearly  uniform  sections  wi  h  large  radii 
at  shoulders,  the  heat  treated  axle  does  very  well  and 
he  benefit  of  heat  treatment.  I  remember  one 
vhere  we  had  axles  with  the  radius  between  the 
wheel  seat  and  the  body  of  the  axle  not  clearly  defined 
on  the  chart.  Some  of  the  radii  seemed  about  |  i-in.  and 
fractures  started  at  these  points.  After  we  increased  the 
radius  to  an  inch  and  a  half  the  fra  I  urth- 

ermore  it  is  a  good  thing  to  he  sure  that  all  segregation 
i-  eliminated  by  drilling  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the 
axle,  or  a  crank  pin  whichever  it  may  he.     This  will  show 
if   there  are  any   internal   checks,   rolling  imperfe 
or  checks  in  the  billet,  which  will  I  ated  by  heat 

treatment. 

Mr.  Brazier:  F  would  like  to  digress  a  little,  if  I  might. 

from  the  report.     There  is  nothing  on  a  railroad  that 

as  much  trouhle  today  as  bursting  of  airhose.     You 

t  judge  a  man's  physical  condition  by  the  clothes  he 

has   on:   he   may   have    a    very    pi  covered    up 

with  a  nice  suit  of  clothes.     Neither  can  you   judge  the 

its  outward  appearance.     Y<  used 

label  showing  i  f  application  so  as  to 

give  an  idea  how  long  hose  had  been  in  service.     I  have 

through  the  committee  and  through  the  secre- 

p  b         ise  there  are 

a  number  of  railroad  officials  who  think   thai    we 

;  have  a  time  limit  on  hose.      \  hose  that  ha 

.  deteriorates.     When  you  put 
on   [hi  ire,   you   do   not   know   what   minute   the 

■.ill   burst.      We  have  a   rule  on   our  railroad   that 
':>■   from  p.,  ;  vice  all  airbrake 

it    has    ben    in    -  year.       It    is    then    put    in 

'i-i  d  to  be  for  two  or  three 
and  finally  scrapped.     We  dare  not  run  the  risk 
I  do  not  know  how  - 
II    how    long   a   hose   has   been    in    ser\  : 
mdition  i*-  ut  <>  back  to  the  usi 

the   date   of   application.     Personally    I 

the  old  way  of  putting 

i   will  have  something 

by    in    judging   how   long   an   airhose   has   been    in 

I  would  like  particularly  to  hear 

.ire  vitally  interested  in 

dopted  and 

ed  the 

■     lot    want    I  n 

now  is  the 
to    hear    from 

idium  and 


makers  can  make  and  we  are  having  more  trouble  today 
than  we  had  with  iron.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  steel 
makers  should  at  least  give  the  purchasers  of  steel  some 
information  as  to  how  their  steel  should  be  handled. 
You  buy  billets  in  cold  weather  and  in  warm  weather  take 
them  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  work  them,  yi 
indifferent  results.  The  manufacturers  will  tell  you  that 
you  should  not  work  certain  steel  until  the  frost  is  taken 
out  of  it — after  you  have  had  your  trouble.  Xow.  if  it. 
is  true  that  certain  alloys  of  steel  cannot  be  stored  out- 
doors in  cold  weather  and  should  not  be  put  in  the  black- 
smith's shop  furnace  or  fire  without  certain  "decent" 
treatment  as  they  call  it,  T  think  we  should  have  the  in- 
formation. We  are  having,  and  so  are  other  roads 
having,  an  epidemic  of  broken  crank  pins.  We  thought 
idly  amount  of  it  was  due  to  punishment  in  the  shop 
in  turning  the  pins  out  and  leaving  toolmarks.  hut  we 
found  Mine  that  showed  no  indication  of  tool  mark-. 

It  seems  to  me  that  iation,  with  the  help  of 

the  steelmakers,  can  help  the  railroads  and  each  other  if 
what  can  be  done  with  certain  kinds  of  heat  treati 
is  made  plain. 

If  we  have  any  steel  representatives  here  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  them.  We  have  a  condition  right  now  of 
billets  that  look  like  an  oak  plank,  split  on  the  ends 
and  on  the  side  with  cracks  1 '  _•  in.  in  depth. 
They  were  not  split  when  shipped  becausi 
steel  maker  would  ship  a  carload  of  billets  with  the  ends 
checked.  I  think  that  the  steel  maker  should  come  to  our 
rescue  and  tell  us  what  we  can  do  with  their  steel. 

t '.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  X.  J.):  Mr.  Fuller  is  placing 
eelmakers  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  I  will 
tell  you  how  1  would  handle  that  matter  if  I  had  any 
trouble  in  regard  to  steel.  I  would  get  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturer  who  made  the  steel  and  thresh  it  out  with 
him.  He  might  be  more  willing  to  talk  across  a  desk  than 
up  and  <liscit>s  the  matter  before  the  convention. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  steelmakers  if 
I  have  been  taken  wrongly.  I  appreciate  that  the  steel- 
makers are  doing,  possibly,  all  they  can.  We  could  take 
this  matter  up  with  them  and  see  if  some  change  could  be 
made  SO  that  these  conditions  would  be  avoided.  How- 
ever, 1  -till  believe  that  if  the  steelmakers  were  here,  they 
could  til'  us  of  certain  abuses  to  be  avoided  in  handling 

I  i.  W.  Kink  (  C.  of  X.  I.  i  :  1  would  like  to  have  an  ex- 
pression from  the  convention  as  to  what  is  considered  the 
best  metal  for  Walschart  valve  gear  links,  wrought  iron 
ed.  or  mild  steel  case  hardened.  No  doubt 
some  of  our  members  have  had  experience  with  both 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  percentages  of 
failures  are  with  the  various  kinds  of  metal. 

Prof.   Endsley   (Universitj   of   Pittsburgh):  With  re- 
gard to  some  comments  by  Mr.  Brazier,  1  will  say  that 
Acre    run   a    few    \ears   ago   at    Purdue    I'ni- 
which  partly  demonstrated,  at  least,  that  thi 

than    its    appearance    in 

determining    whether    it    was    a    good    hose    or    not.      Of 

there   were   some   exception-   to  the   rule   in   these 

neral   average  of   the  tests   was   in    f.uor 

of  the  ag<  of  the  hose  determining  its  condition. 

In   ■  ol  marks  left   in  the  rough  turned  axle. 

either  from  a  sharp  too'  heavy  cut. 

these  ■  m  never  be  tolled  out.     Am    tolling  of  the  metal 

ion  longitudinally  in  the  axle  and  this 

Lldinal  conn  l  u  on  the  1  •■ 

of  any  of  th<  increasing  the  possibility  of  failure 

point, 

ibratory  tests  which  I  have  conducted,  I  found 
h  upon  the  polished  surface  will  influ- 
:  this  metal.    In  reversal  of  ■■ 
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and  that  is  what  an  axle  is  subject  to,  these  imperfections, 
whether  rolled  out  or  not,  are  bound  to  produce  failures. 

With  regard  to  cooperation  between  the  steel  maker 
and  the  users  of  steel,  I  am  confident,  that  this  should  In- 
close. They  should  co-operate;  the  manufacturers  should 
tell  the  temperature  at  which  a  given  steel  should  be 
worked  and  the  users  should  follow  these  instructions 
closely.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  temperature  at  which 
steel  is  worked  has  a  large  bearing  upon  the  service  which 
will  be  obtained. 

.Mr  Waring:  The  standard  label  does  show  the  date 
when  the  hose  was  made  so  that  the  age  of  the  hose  can 
be  determined  from  the  label. 

The  date  of  application,  however,  is  not  given. 

Your  committee  will  be  glad  to  act  on  the  suggestion 
that  was  made  to  co-operate,  if  possible,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Welding  Society  in  connection  with  the  specifications 
for  welding  wire. 

Your  committee  also  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  presenting  these  specifications  for  paints,  and 
paint  materials  your  committee  is  of  the  same  opinion  that 
such  specifications  should  not  be  standardized.  They 
should  be  presented  as  recommended  practice  because 
conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  differ- 
ent railroads  and  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  for  the 
individual  railroad  to  prepare  specifications  for  paint. 
These  specifications  are  submitted  merely  as  a  guide  and 
recommended  practice. 

Your  committee  wishes  you  particularly  to  give  careful 
attention  to  the  proposed  specifications  for  carbon  steel 
castings  for  railroad  use  and  the  committee  would  be  glad 
to  have  any  comments  or  criticisms  on  these  specifications 
sent  in  as  soon  as  you  can  after  the  convention. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  committee's  report  where  they  refer  to  a  "revision  of 
specifications  for  lumber"  in  connection  with  which  they 
are  apparently  undecided  as  to  whether  any  action  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  I  believe  that  the  specifications  need 
revision  and  my  opinion  is  based  on  the  recent  experiences 
we  have  had  in  trying  to  harmonize  the  grade  wording 
under  the  present  specifications  with  the  various  lumber 
associations.  If  the  committee  does  undertake  the 
revision  of  the  lumber  specifications  in  connection  with 
representatives  of  the  purchases  and  stores  department,  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  co-operation  through  some  chan- 
nel of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the  various  lumber  interests  to 
bring  about  these  revisions.  In  this  way  the  wording  of 
the  grading  that  is  used  in  our  specifications  will  be  such 
that  we  can  buy  lumber  and  buy  it  intelligently.  At  the 
same  time  there  will  not  be  this  constant  question  arising 
as  to  what  the  wording  means.  No.  1  may  mean  one 
thing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  may  mean 
another  thing  in  another  section. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Brazier's  remarks  about  the  label, 
age  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  entirely  for  the  removal 
of  rubber  hose.  Some  very  careful  investigations  and 
tests  were  made  some  years  ago,  showing  that  after  all, 
you  have  to  decide  upon  the  removal  of  hose  from  its 
appearance  at  the  time  it  is  being  inspected. 

The  secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  badge  was  changed  the  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Com- 
mittee set  up  the  soap  suds  test  to  be  used  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  removal  of  hose. 

Mr.  Fuller :  I  do  not  want  to  do  all  the  talking,  but  Mr. 
Goodnow,  I  think,  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  specification  for  lumber  should  be  worked  out  with 
the  lumber  dealer.  We  find  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy 
lumber  under  car  specifications,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
lumber  associations  keep  changing  their  grade  of  lumber. 
That  is  especially  true  on  the  western  coast  and  there  is 
no  use  in  our  getting  up  a  set  of  specifications  and  then, 


when  we  want  to  buy  lumber,  we  cannot  buy  it  without 
paying  exorbitant  prices.  I  think  it  will  save  time  and 
help  the  railroads  more  if  we  will  co-operate  with  the 
lumber  associations  in  making  up  the  specifications  for 
lumber. 

Chairman  Tollerton:  The  secretary  advises  that  Mr. 
Hoover,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  is 
working  with  the  American  Railway  Association  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Goodnow. 

Before  calling  for  action  on  the  committee's  report, 
there  is  a  motion  before  you,  made  by  Mr.  Ayers  and  duly 
seconded,  that  in  sending  out  the  letter  ballot  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  report,  the  changes  made  in  the  report  be 
printed  and  issued  with  the  letter  ballot.  Are  you  ready 
for  the  question? 

(The  question  was  duly  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Tollerton :  A  motion  is  in  order  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

(This  motion  was  dtdy  put  and  carried.) 

C.  E.  Chambers :  The  committee  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  approval  of  the  Convention,  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

"Atlantic  City,  Tune  19,  1922. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Arp, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 
Word  just  received  of  death  of  Mr.  Arp.     Master  Car 
Builders   and   Master   Mechanics   Division   of   American 
Railway  Association   in   convention   here  extend  to  you 
their  deepest  sympathy  in  your  sad  bereavement. 
W.  J.  Tollerton,  Chairman, 

Mechanical  Division." 

Mr.  Fuller :    I  move  that  the  message  be  sent. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 
Mr.  Chambers :  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  offer 
a  resolution  that  the  subject  of  wheels  be  reopened,  ?.s  the 
particular  part  of  the  subject  which  we  have  in  view  is 
vital  in  the  locomotive  question.  Also  the  further  use  of 
steel  wheels  when  removed  from  engines  in  local  service 
to  be  applied  to  yard  service  engines  in  order  to  get  max- 
imum wear  before  scrapping  should  be  discussed. 

O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.)  :  The  committee  made  a  re- 
port last  week  relative  to  reducing  the  limited  wear  on 
steel  tires  for  yard  service.  As  you  know  now,  the  limit 
of  wear  is  V\  in.  above  the  limit  of  the  rail  groove.  That 
ordinarily  gives  \l/%  in.  of  metal  between  the  spread  and 
the  nearest  point  of  the  critical  line.  That  limit  was  es- 
tablished quite  a  number  of  years  ago  before  we  had  much 
experience  in  the  performance  of  rolled  steel  wheels.  It 
was  predicated  largely  upon  experience  gained  through  the 
use  of  steel  tired  wheels. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  railroad  steel 
wheels  and  I  think  your  present  cuts  show  that  you  have 
a  thickness  of  l}£  in.  on  rolled  steel  wheels  as  against 
\%  in.  on  wheels  with  a  straight  bore.  That  figure  was 
originally  established  because  there  was  not  a  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  inside  contour  under  the  rim,  but  we 
have  established  a  standard  section  of  tread  and  that  has 
been  used  for  some  time.  Your  committee  has  had  before 
it  for  some  time  the  question  of  reducing  this  limit,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  \yi  in  for  tenders  in  switching  service. 

Prior  to  these  limits  being  incorporated  in  the  I.  C.  C. 
rules  some  roads  had  had  experience  in  running  wheels 
in  light  service  and  found  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
The  committee  would  like  to  present  this  matter  now  to 
the  association  and  would  like  to  have  some  discussion  as 
to  the  point  of  reducing  that  wear  on  tender  wheels  in 
switching  service. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
second  to  the  motion. 
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H.  i  X.  V.  X.  II.  &  H.):    It  does  seem  to 

me  thi  ought  to  be  given  considerable 

ore  any  final  action  is  taken.     The  possibility 
ting  >uch  wheels  mixed  up  and  applied 
to  the  wroi  \  equipment  seems  to  me  important. 

When  that  description  are  turned  down  for 

switching  service  they  are  liable  to  get  under  pas- 
equipment,  which  might   he  dangerous.     I   want  to  inject 
that  thought  before  any  final  action  may  be  taken. 

Mr.  Giles :  I  will  state  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  (  (viatt  and 
the  members  of  the  association  that  this  has  been  our  prac- 
tice for  eight  or  ten  years  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  wheels  apart  and  we  do  not  get  them  mixed. 
It  i-  a  perfectly  feasible  proposition. 

Mr.  Ripley:  In  further  answer  to  Mr.  Oviatt's  ques- 
tion. I  wish  to  state  that  the  committee  felt  that  the 
switching  service  should  he  used  for  the  test  inasmuch  as 
it  would  he  possihle  to  observe  the  results  more  readily 
than  in  road  service,  as  well  as  there  being  less  chance 
of  accident  in  case  of  flange  failure.  The  switching  en- 
gines operate  over  sharper  curves  and  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  flange  weakness  it  should  develop  in  this 
service. 

There  is  another  feature  in  regard  to  comparing  the 
scrapping  limits  of  steel  tired  wheels  and  forged  steel 
wheels  not  mentioned  in  the  former  discussion.  That  is 
the  fact  that  the  steel  tires  are  shrunk  on  the  center  which 
means  an  initial  strain  tending  to  increase  breakage.  The 
best  metal  in  the  rolled  steel  wheel  is  that  on  the  inside 
of  the  rim,  as  the  pressure  of  the  rolls  comes  directlv  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  think  that  this  is  a  vital  question. 
Every  railroad  man  is  constantly  being  advised  to  adopt 
every  means  of  bringing  about  economical  operation. 
That  is  something  that  must  he  considered  and  if  we  can 

put  a  used  wheel  on  some  locomotive  tender  in  the  \ard 
and  get  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of  additional  - 
out  of  it  we  are  not  justified  in  scrapping  it. 

Mr.  (  lilies  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  secretary  in  calling 
attention  to  the  consideration  that  was  given  this  matter 
by  the  i  ieneral  Committee,  should  refer  to  the  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  had  with  Mr.  Pack  that  the  ques- 
tion would  not  he  discussed  at  this  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  mighl  sa)  thai  on  our  mad  for 
we  put  SOmi  .heels  which  had  reached  the  limit 

for  heavier  passenger  car   service,  in  lighter   passenger 
e  and  never  had  any  accidents. 
Mr.  Ripley:  I  may  mention  that  your  committee  wishes 
to  lx-  conservative  on  this  entire  question.    They  first  ran 
labor.:'  hi  next  Studied  flange  failure-.     Both  of 

indicated  distinct  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
ping  limit  on  all  railroad  steel  wheels  they  would  fit 

the  limit  on  switch  engines  in  order  to  get  a  service 

feel  and  hope  that  this  test  will  prove  beyond 

ion  that  the  limit  can  he  reduced  on  all  wheels.     '|  he 

it  s.i\ ing, 
■  hief  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Locomotive 

I  I    do  nut   know  whether   it   is   per- 

iiii   to  make  any  remarks  on  this  matter,  hut 

aid  for  the  opiu- 

tion  and  am  per- 

in    its 

■  in    the 


ice  are  equally  as  great,  if  not  greater,  due  to  rough  track 
and  heavy  Curves  and  many  turn-outs,  frogs,  etc..  than  on 
road  locomotives. 

In  comparing  the  locomotives  on  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States — more  than  70,000 — I  find  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  now  to  keep  many  of  them  legally  with- 
in the  requirements  of  the  rules  and  I  fear  very  Seriously 
that  if  you  adopt  a  standard  for  switching  locomotives  it 
will  he  [Hit  into  use  in  connection  with  the  road  service. 
If  it  is  an  unsafe  practice  in  road  service  that  would  cer- 
tainly compel  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  to 
take  action  we  are  not  desirous  of  taking;  that  is,  in  en- 
forcing  the  punitive  side  of  the  law. 

If  after  due  consideration  by  this  Association,  you  are 
willing  to  go  on  record  in  your  usual  careful  way  and  say- 
that  the  reduction  of  the  metal  on  the  forged  steel  wheel 
is  perfectly  safe.  I  will  go  along  with  you.  hut  I  do  not 
want  you  to  a-k  me  to  agree  to  something  where  life  and 
limb  is  at  stake  and  there  is  property  that  may  be  damaged. 
We  find  ;>s  in.  of  lateral  motion  on  cross-heads  and 
of  vertical  motion.  We  have  looked  into  many  of  these 
cases  and  that  is  our  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
admit  that  is  too  much.  On  the  ground  of  safety  to  the 
public,  of  course,  you  will  give  this  subject  very  careful 
consideration  and  I  want  to  assure  you  again  1  am  will- 
ing to  go  as  far  as  this  organization,  as  such,  is  willing 
to  recommend.    (On  motion  the  subject  was  closed.) 

(After  the  election  of  officers,  noted  clse;ehere.  the 
meeting  adjourned.) 


Chairman  Tollerton  on  the  Work 

of  the  Mechanical  Division 

CHAIRMAN  Toi.i.kkton.  in  turning  the  meeting  over 
successor  yesterday,  made  the  following  com- 
ments : 
"In  turning  over  the  gavel  to  my  worthy  stfcei 
probably  a  few  words  based  on  observations  1  have  made 
in  the  two  years  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
this  organization  may  not  he  out  of  the  way.  1  offer 
them  merely  as  a  suggestion. 

heads  of  the  car  and  locomotive  departments  come 
to  these  conventions  for  the  benefits  they  receive  from 
the  discussions  in  the  convention  and  the  education  from 
chibits.  1  have  tried  to  encourage  a  free  discussion 
of  the  papers  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  particularly  by  the 
younger  men  of  the  Association.  1  am  afraid  that  their 
failure  to  discuss  the  papers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  think  that  tin-  older  officials  know  more  about  the 
subjects  under  discussion  than  they  do,  and  they  I 
to  enter  the  discussions.  We  appreciate  that  these 
younger  men  will  he  the  older  railroad  officials  in  a  few 
years   from  now,  and  therefore  1    would  like  to  offer  this 

suggestion   to  the  motive  power  representatives 

that  in  future  conventions  when  they  send  their  staffs  to 
the  convention,  that  they  charge  them  with  familiarizing 
themselves  with  some  of  the  subjects  coming  up  for  dis- 
cussion, 

These  reports  of  the  corrui  invariably  in  the 

hands  of  the  members   from  a  month  to  six  weeks  ahead 
of   the  convention.     You   can  all    famil 
with  the  commit).  time,  and  I 

men  can  think  of  what  md  if  they 

desire  the)   can   write  it  down  if   ni  I    would  like 

much  more  activity  in  the  discussions  by  the 

youngei  members,  because  it  is  on  their  shoulders  that  the 

ing  on  the  activities  of  this  Association 

come  will  fall.  1  want  to  thank  you  one  and 
all  for  the  assistance  an  1  the  help  you  ha\c  always  given 
m. 


F.  D.  Reed 
Vice-Chairman 


W.  J.  Farrell 
Assistant  Secretary 


American  Railroad  Assn. — Section  VI — Purchases  and  Stores 

Inspiring  Address  by  Elisha  Lee ;  Reports  on  Stores  Department  Book 
of  Rules  and  Classification  of  Material 


Chairman  H.  B.  Ray  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
9:15   a.m. 

A  letter  of  regret  was  read  from  R.  H.  Aishton, 
president  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  who  wa< 
unahle  to  attend  the  convention,  and  from  W.  G.  Besler, 
president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  who 
is  vice-president  of  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  the  memher  of  the  executive  committee  assigned  to 
advise  with  Division  VI. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  : 
Resolutions:  J.   II.   Wallace,    \V.   H.   Deal,  and  J.   A. 
Deary. 

Memorials:  H.  A.  Anderson,  C.  H.  Thomas  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  J.  A.  Stewart  of  the  N.  Y.  O.  &  W. 

Address  by  Elisha  Lee 

Chairman  Ray :  There  are  many  of  us  who  have  had 
the  pleasure  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Lee's  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  those  who  have  not  been  so  lucky  have  known 
him  by  reputation — what  he  has  done  as  a  railroad  builder 
and  operator.  So  it  is  going  to  be  like  listening  to  an  old 
friend,  and  one  who  talks  a  language  we  can  understand. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  recalling  at  this  time  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Lee.  It  was  not  so  many  years 
ago,  either,  and  I  confess  it  with  smue  embarrassment;  but 
it  was  in  the  dark  days  of  railroading,  when  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  rail- 
roads.    Along  with  a  lot  of  other  small  fry  I  was  in  a 


certain  office  waiting  for  instructions  from  our  superiors 
as  to  what  to  do  under  certain  contingencies.  We  began 
to  receive  telegrams  indicating  that  the  entire  matter  was 
in  the  hands  of  Elisha  Lee.  He  was  in  Washington 
carrying  all  of  the  burden  of  the  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try and  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaotic  conditions 
and  was  thus  holding  my  job  and  your  job.  As  the  mat- 
ter progressed  I  could  see  in  some  small  way  at  that  dis- 
tance just  how  ably  the  matter  had  been  handled  and  I 
said  "Surely  I  would  like  to  see  that  man."  But  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  then.  However,  when  we  came  to 
choosing  a  man  to  come  here  and  talk  to  us,  I  felt  I  would 
like  to  have  him.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

Elisha  Lee:  The  work  of  Division  VI  since  it  started, 
has  been  watched  by  your  officers  from  the  highest  down 
and  I  want  to  bring  to  you  a  word  of  congratulation  and 
thanks  for  the  work  that  you  have  done.  In  these  days, 
you  know,  when  a  railroad  man  talks,  he  talks  or  should 
talk  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  discretion  and  I  have 
found  it  of  great  help  in  keeping  myself  straight  and  not 
making  remarks  that  were  not  intended,  to  stick  pretty 
close  to  my  notes. 

Since  receiving  the  highly  appreciative  invitation  which 
brought  me  here  today  I  have  supplemented  my  previous 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  purchasing  and 
stores  by  reading  a  little  more  fully  of  the  activities  of 
that  branch  of  a  railroad  which  you  represent.     I  can 


W.  A  Hopkins 


H.  C.  Pearce  E.  W.  Thornley  S.  B.  Curtis 
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E.  N.  Bender 


E.  A.  Bushnell 


H.  H.  Laughton 


Members  of  General  Committee,  Div.  VI.,  Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A. 


W.  G.  Phelps 


■--.v  with  the  greatesl   sincerity.   1   havi  »ly  im- 

1.  Statistics  and  figures  of  railroad  pur. ! 
Tead  like  the  budget  of  a  world  power.  Thej  are  truly 
stupendous  and  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
nterprise  in  which  we  arc  all  engaged.  Normally, 
the  railroads  of  America  buy  and  consume  about  two 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  annually,  which  exceeds 
the  prewar  cosl  of  running  our  National  Government. 
Current  supplies  on  hand  for  all  our  railroads  as  shown 
in  their  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
represent  upward  of  $SOO,000,000  worth  of  property,  the 
economical  buying,  time  of  delivery,  and  safekeeping  of 
which  are  your  particular  duties  and  functions.  These 
are,  indeed,  great  responsibilities. 

The  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Samuel  lurcher,  recently  analyzed  the  elements 
of  ideal  purchasing  and  stores  work.  Briefly  he  de- 
fined them  to  be  first  to  obtain  the  right  kind  and 
quality  of  material  for  the  specific  purpose  desired; 
second,  to  supply  it  at  the  right  place,  namely,  where  it 
is  needed  :  third,  to  have  it  there  at  the  right  time  when 
it  is  needed;  fourth,  to  furnish  it  in  the  proper  quantity: 
fifth,  to  have  it  accurately  counted  and  receipted  for; 
sixth,  tu  have  it  properly  stored  and  protected:  seventh, 
to  buy  it  for  the  least  expenditure  of  money.  What  I 
wish  to  do.  having  brought  Mr.  Porcher's  carefully 
thought-out  definition  to  your  attention,  is  tu  leave  with 

>ome   further  thoughts   from  the  viewpoint   of  the 
msible   for  the  general   results  of 

tion. 

In  my  position  en  the  railroad  as  '  ent  in  charge 

of   tin-   Eastern    Region,  official   responsibility   embraces 

both  the  rendering  "i"  service  satisfactory  t<>  the  people 

and  the  production  fur  the  company's  corporate  purposes 

int  of  net  revenue.     That  net   revenue,  to 

itisfactory,  must   he   sufficient   tu  meet   my  regional 
.  the  dividend  upon  our  stock 


and  a  proper  margin  fur  surplus.  The  purchasing  and 
stores  work  of  the  Eastern  Region  and  of  the  system  as 
a  whole  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  discharge  of 
that  responsibility.  Railroading  i-  a  public  service.  We 
all  realize  that  fact  and  must  keep  it  constantly  before  our 
eyes,  hut  it  is  also  a  business  carried  on  for  the  production 
of  reasonable  profits  and  the  earning  of  a  fair  return  upon 
invested  capital. 

In  1920  this  country  had  the  greatest  boom  in  its  his- 
tory;  in  1921  we  had  a  smash  that  in  its  way  was  quite  as 
spectacular.  Thousands  of  mercantile  and  other  business 
concerns  went  tu  the  wall,  and  I  venture  tu  say  that  in  at 
least  95  per  cent  of  th  real  trouble  was  some 

in  business  judgment  and  management,  namely,  too 
big  an  inventory.  Some  of  our  railroads,  too.  were  caught 
in  1921  with  extremely  undigested  stocks  of  supplies. 
Therefore,  I  would  saw  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  execu- 
tive management  responsible  fur  general  results,  there  is 
no  more  important  duty  resting  upon  the  purchasing  and 
officer  of  any  railroad  than  that  of  keeping  down 
stocks  of  all  kinds  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  meeting 
proper  and  reasonable  demands. 

This  necessity  is  threefold:  first,  tu  minimize  the 
amount  of  capital  at  risk  in  stores;  second,  to  reduce  the 
interest  loss  on  the  idle  capital:  third,  to  keep  the  com- 
pany in  a  positiuii  to  cope  promptly  witli  changes  in  mar- 
ket ~  or  general  business  conditions  without  incurring  seri- 
ous loss. 

There  may  from  time  tu  time  he  a  tendency  on  the  part 
cers  in  other  departments  than  yours  to  Order  SUp- 
.iiliotn  due  coti-ideratiou  for  the  risk  and  waste  in 
unnecessarily  high  stocks.  This  is  nut  surprising,  because 
quite  often  readily  available  supplies  of  material,  which 
can  he  drawn  en  at  any  time  that  max  he  momentarily  con- 
venient, save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  man  on  the 
ground;  sometimes  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking 
and   planning.     It   then   becomes   your   function  and   un- 


W.  A.  Summeti  E.  J.  McVeigh  U.   K     Hal] 
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doubted  duty  to  Step  in  and  prevent  sucli  action  and  put 
back  the  responsibility  for  properly  planning  for  the  work 
of  other  departments  where  it  belongs.  Your  responsi- 
bility, when  further  considered,  is  that  of  trustee  for  the 
public.  Our  railroads,  in  the  truest  and  best  sense,  are 
owned  by  the  people,  both  through  the  wide  dissemination 
of  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  individual  holders 
and  through  that  still  broader  distribution  of  ownership 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  widespread  holding  of  these 
securities  on  the  part  of  the  groat  fiduciary  institutions  of 
the  people,  notably  the  banks,  savings  funds,  and  insur- 
ance companies,  in  whose  welfare  and  safety  practically 
every  citizen  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested.  We  have 
in  this  way  a  genuine  public  ownership  of  the  railroads 
in  our  country;  that  is,  ownership  by  the  public,  a  far 
better  thing  than  ownership  by  the  government,  which  in 
the  end  means  by  and  for  politics. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  executive  management  it  is 
helpful  and  clarifying  to  consider  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies of  a  railroad  system  as  so  much  money  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  converted  into  transportation  or  facilities 
for  service.  Fuel  and  water  are  manufactured  directly 
into  service.  Most  other  supplies  go  into  facilities.  There- 
fore, try  to  visualize  to  yourself  the  fact  that  what  you 
are  handling  is  money  all  the  time,  and  couple  this  thought 
with  the  lundamental  principle  of  business,  that  money 
should  not  ever  be  kept  idle  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  the  small- 
er the  stocks  that  are  carried  and  the  shorter  the  time  the 
material  remains  on  hand,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  the 
purchasing  and  stores  work. 

Let  us  consider  just  what  this  means.  On  our  road 
as  a  whole,  supplies  en  hand  at  any  given  time  may  be 
said  to  amount  in  value  from  $60, 000,000  upward.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  just  what 
may  be  considered,  an  allowable  maximum  figure,  that 
doubtless  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  often  the  minimum  of  $60,000,000  is  equal 
to  two  years'  dividends  on  our  stock  at  our  old  rate  of 
six  per  cent.  A  day's  interest  on  that  sum  is  $10,000, 
enough  to  pay  the  wages  of  2,000  or  more  men.  The 
interest  on  the  cost  of  material  stocks  of  all  railroads  in 
the  country  would  pay  the  wages  of  between  25,000  and 
30,000  men.  This  item  of  inventory  represents  a  large 
portion  of  our  working  capital  and  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  fluid  as  circumstances  will  permit,  for  the  greater 
the  turnover  or  the  smaller  working  capital  required  to 
finance  a  year's  purchases.  There  is  of  course,  a  word 
of  caution  due.  If  stocks  are  brought  down  too  low,  a 
point  will  be  reached  at  which  savings  in  the  purchasing 
and  stores  work  will  begin  to  be  overbalanced  by  added 
cost  elsewhere,  through  inability  to  obtain  material  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

Besides  your  responsibility  from  the  viewpoint  of  effi- 
cient operation,  the  influence  of  your  work  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  your  country  as  a  whole  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Railroads  are  the  principal  consumers  of  products  of 
some  of  our  most  important  basic  industries,  taking  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  country's  steel  production,  some 
30  per  cent  of  its  actual  output.  The  list  of  articles, 
commodities  and  materials  regularly  bought  by  our  pur- 
chasing department  which  is  typical  of  the  railroads  in 
general,  numbers  about  200,000  separate  items.  Indeed 
there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  production  in  which  the 
railroads  are  not  important  consumers.  Active  buying 
by  the  railroads  has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
leading  up  to  every  period  of  prosperity  which  our 
country  has  experienced. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested  in  a  brief  outline  of 
the  general  organization  of  conducting  purchasing  and 
stores  work  for  our  system.     Our  organization  is  com- 


paratively new,  a  little  over  two  years  old,  and  has  had 
time  to  be  tested.  We  have  what  we  call  ;.  regional  plan 
of  operation.  At  system  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
we  have  our  staff  of  general  executive  and  administra- 
tive officers  with  broad  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities 
under  the  board  of  directors,  for  the  production  of  re- 
sults throughout  the  system  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
guidance  of  general  policies  in  all  departments.  For 
the  carrying  out  of  the  actual  detail  work  of  operation 
the  system  has  been  divided  territoriallv  into  four  reg- 
ions, eastern,  central,  northwestern  and  southwestern  with 
headquarters  respectively  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis.  Each  region  is  in  charge  of  a  vice- 
president  generally  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  depart- 
ments in  his  territory.  Regional  vice-presidents  are  pro- 
vided with  staff  officers,  heading  the  various  departments 
in  the  regions  corresponding  to  the  departmental  organi- 
zation of  the  systems  administrative  staff  at  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  may  be  likened  in  a  military  organization  to 
the  general  headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  the  region 
to  the  sectors  in  which  the  actual  work  is  subdivided 
for  campaign  purposes.  The  G.  H.  G.  devises  general 
plans  and  policies  and  secondly  the  regional  staffs  carry 
them  out. 

At  Philadelphia  we  have  two  system  officers,  a  general 
purchasing  agent  and  a  general  supervisor  of  stores ;  each 
heading  his  own  department  and  seperately  responsible 
for  results,  through  working  in  the  closest  harmony  with 
each  other.  Both  report  to  the  same  system  executive 
vice-president  in  charge  of  real  estate  purchases  and 
stores. 

In  each  region  there  are  a  purchasing  agent  and  gen- 
eral storekeeper  responsible  to  the  regional  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  at  the  same 
time  in  constant  touch  with  the  general  purchasing  agent 
and  general  supervisor  of  stores  for  guidance  as  to  poli- 
cies and  co-ordination  of  purchasing  and  stores  work  in 
all  regions.  Our  Altoona  Works,  located  at  Altoona  and 
Juniata,  are  also  treated  as  a  separate  entity  under  the 
Chief  of  Motive  Power,  distinct  from  any  of  the  four 
regions,  with  its  own  supply  force. 

We  feel  that  our  plan  of  organization  of  the  purchas- 
ing and  stores  work  provides  that  degree  of  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  responsibility  which  is  so  highly 
desirable  in  a  large,  complex  business  like  our  own,  while 
at  the  same  time,  true  co-operation  between  the  region 
and  general  supervision  exercised  at  system  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  guard  against  such  errors  as 
competition  between  the  regions  for  delivery,  or  inadver- 
tant  bidding  against  each  other.  The  arrangement  also 
gives  us  a  valuable  mechanism  for  distributing  sup- 
plies between  the  four  regions  and  the  subdivisions,  and 
provides  a  means  for  quickly  equalizing  conditions  of  sur- 
plus or  scarcity  which  may  arise  at  given  points. 

I  am,  indeed,  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing so  many  officers  of  the  stores  and  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  our  great  American  railroads.  The  railroad 
management  of  the  country  think  enough  of  the  men  in 
your  branch  of  the  service  to  trust  you  with  the  custody 
of  not  far  from  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property,  with 
an  actual  spending  in  active  times  of  twice  that  sum. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  guarantee  of  character  for  the  men 
in  charge  of  these  very  important  departments  of  railroad- 
ing. I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  the  honor  which  you  have  given  me  in 
permitting  me  to  address  you. 

Chairman  Ray :  Mr.  Lee,  I  wish  I  could  adequately  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  your  courtesy  in  com- 
ing here  and  giving  us  this  wonderful  talk.  I  know  in 
doing  so  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  who  have  listened. 
Mr.  Lee  has  told  us  what  I  think  we  all  will  appreciate 
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and  that  is  the  importance  to  railroad  operation  that  pur- 

eneral  result,  and  it  is 
our  hope  in  this  three  l,  which  we  propo 

real  hard  work,  we  will  profit  and  go  better 
d  to  handle  business  than  we  have  been  heretofore. 
I  think  that  w  ought  to  have  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for 
Mr.  I.ee.  and  it  agreeable,  I  wish  you  would  all  rise. 

irtnan  Ray:  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Farrell  and 
the  various  committees  for  the  good  work  they  have  done 


this  year.  The  percentage  of  attendance  at  the  committee 
meetings  was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  reports  are  exceptionally  valuable. 

Division  VI  is  not  so  constituted  that  these  reports  are 
idered  mandatory;  they  are  recommendatory 
entirely,  and  should  be  handled  and  discussed  as  such. 

Necessarily  this  discussion  will  bring  out  the  real  bene- 
fit which  we  are  to  derive,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the 
value  of  the  reports. 


Report   of   General   Committee 


The  General  Committer  reviewed  briefly  the 
actiox  taken  since  the  meeting  in  June.  1921, 
which  pertained  mostly  to  the  programs  for  1921 

and  1922.  Practically  all  the  reports  approved 
by  the  Division  at  the  business  meeting  in  1921 
were  approved  in  their  entirety  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  at  its  annual  meeting.  Ob- 
jection was  raised  to  the  recommendation  made 
in  the  report  on  ma  mnting  that  all  ma- 

terial stocks  should  be  carried  in  the  accounts  of 
res  department,   as   it   was    felt   that   some 
roads  would  prefer  to  ftave  a  separate  accounting 


department.  The  Accounting  Committee  has  in- 
cluded a  further  recommendation  on  this  question 
in   this  year's  report. 

The  Committee  <>n  Committees  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  extend  the  scope  of  the  committee  on 
Subject  J.  Material  Accounting,  to  include  me- 
chanical facilities;  also  Subject  13.  Buildings  and 
Structures,  to  include  facilities.  'The  committees 
on  Subject  6.  Cross-Ties,  and  Subject  13.  Lum- 
ber, have  been  combined  into  one  under  Subject 
13,  the  title  of  which  has  been  changed  to  Forest 
Products. 


IOBDAMCE  with  instructions  from  R.  H.  Aishtcn,  president 
of  the  association,  a  meeting  of  all  chairmen  and  secretaries  of 
the  various  divisions  and  sections  was  held  at   New   York  on 
January  31,  1922.    Tin-  pur;  >rj  Council  !•<  I 

sider  the  elimination  of  duplication  of  effort  among  the  various 
divisions  and  sections  and  ascertain  in  what  subjects  there  may  lie 
contact,  and  a  remedy  for  the  situat'on. 

The  chairman  and  secretary  atten  led  this  conference,  and  infor- 
mal.>i:  mpiled  tor  submission  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council.     The  chairman  has  appointed  H.  C.  Pearce  to  represent 

incil. 
In  accordance  with   Section  4    (g)   of  the   Rules  of  Order,  the 
Committee  offers  the  names  of  the  following  members  as 
candidates  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations  during  the  ensuing 

F.  A    Bushnell,  Purchasing  Agent,  Great  Northern  Railwa 

Minn, 
t    '.     Stuart,    General    -  I  hii  igo,    Burl  ngtcn    and 

■  hicago,  III. 


W.  C.   Bower,  Assistant   Manager.   Purchases  and  Stores,  New 
York  Central  Lines,  Xew  York  I 

II.    P.    Mi/Quilkin,    General    Storekeeper,    Baltimore   and    Ohio 
Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  A.  Secor,  General  Storekeeper.  Chicago  and  Alton  Ralroad, 
Bloomington,  III. 

Tin-  report  is  signed  by  H.  E.  Ray  (chairman),  Atchison.  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe :  F.  D.  Reed  (vice-chairman),  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific;  1.  P.  Murphy.  Xew  York  Central;  E.  N.  Bender, 
Canadian  Pacific ;  F.  A.  Bushnell,  Great  Northern;  H.  H.  Laugh- 
ton,  Southern  Railway;  \\  ( '..  Phelps,  Pennsylvania  System;  J, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  \V.  A.  Sumraerhays,  Il- 
linois Central;  U.  K.  Hall,  Union  Pacific;  W.  A.  Hopkins,  Mis- 
souri Pacific;  S.  B.  Wight,  Xew  York  Central;  E.  .1.  McVeigh, 
Grand  Trunk.  II  C.  Pearce,  Chesapeake  \  Ohio;  E,  W,  Thornley, 
Baltimore  8  Ohio,  and  I1  I  Curtis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
Paul. 

I  The  report  was  adopted  as  read.  I 


Stores  Department  Book  of  Rules 


Y  submits  the   follow 

■.  *.  u.is  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
.  i r. .m  which  61  replies  were  received: 

•  'i  lb,  in  all  t' 

md  gross  in  quotations  and 
i in  tin  ,,r  mult 

lubmit 

Net  Ton 


t  reporting  and  sail  certain  commodities, 

such  as  rails,  fuel,  etc  .  are  requisitioned  and  purchased,  and  ac- 
counted   for  Upon  a  gross   ton  lusis  of   2.240  lb.   requiring  adjust- 
ment of  carrying  ■■:  unts. 
Tin i                       oromend    foi  of   the 

tariffs  •  000  lb,  on 

all  commodities  purchased 

Unit  of  Dozen  and  Gross 

■ 

i  mi  ,.r  multi  favorabli  and  18  on* 

■ 
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The  report  brings  up  two  important  questions 
that  affect  all  departments;  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  and  of  the  net  ton  in  all  transactions. 
Closely  related  to  these  is  another  topic,  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  dozen  and  gross  as  units  and 
basing  all  quantities  on  multiples  of  ten. 

There  are  many  active  advocates  of  the  metric 
system  in  this  country  and  bills  which  seek  to 
make  this  system  compulsory  are  continually  be- 
ing introduced  in  Congress.  Some  people  believe 
that  the  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  ob- 
tained with  a  compromise  system  of  wciglits  and 
measures,  using  a  decimal  system,  but  based  on  a 
new  unit  related  to  the  English  units.    As  for  in- 


stance, 40  in.,  which  would  be  approximately  the 
same  as  the  meter. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  proposal 
to  use  units  of  10  is  in  accordance  with  metric 
practice,  the  net  ton  of  2,000  lb.  is  a  move  away 
from  that  system,  the  metric  ton  being  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  the  long  ton,  while  pro-metric 
agitation  in  this  country  does  not  seem  likely  to 
succeed  for  some  time,  the  railroads  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  any  action  that  is  taken  regard- 
ing weights  and  measures,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  question  brought  before  the  associa- 
tion occasionally  to  determine  the  sentiment 
among  the  members. 


Visible  Card  System 

To  the  question  as  to  what  experience  members  of  the  associa- 
tion have  had  with  the  use  of  the  visible  card  systems  for  stock 
records,  replies  were  received  from  60  railroads,  of  which  11  were 
"yes,"  and  49  reported  no  experience. 

The  expressions  received  from  the  railroads  on  this  question 
would  seem  to  strongly  endorse  the  use  of  a  stock  book,  rather 
than  the  use  of  a  stock  card. 

The  canvass  of  the  railroads  using  the  stock  books  develops  that 
out  of  57  replies  received,  29  are  using  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  stock 
record,  or  the  standard  stock  record  with  slight  modifications,  and 
28  using  stock  books  other  than  American  Railway  Association. 

The  committee  wishes  to  further  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  stock  book  and  recommends  the  use  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  stock  book,  which  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  can  be 
adopted  «lther  in  detail,  or  with  slight  modifications,  to  meet  prac- 
tically every  condition  in  securing  accurate  knowledge  of  the  stocks 
of  material  on  hand. 

Metric  System 

To  the  question  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  replies  from  61  railroads  were  received, 
of  which  8  were  favorable,  12  favorable  if  the  system  were  adopted 
by  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  41  opposed. 

The  committee  would  not  recommend  any  definite  action  on  this 
question  at  this  time,  but  would  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  the 
question  of  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  place  of  our  present  system  is  under  consideration  by  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  and  commercial  organizations,  and  if  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Government,  the  members  of  the  divi- 
sion give  consideration  to  the  question  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  intelligently  discuss  the  matter  if  any  future  action 
is  deemed  desirable. 

Comparison  of  Stocks 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  there  is  no 
means  of  comparing  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand,  or  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  stores  department  of  one  road  with  another,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  this  subject. 

The  report  is  signed  by  J.  W.  Gerber,  (Chairman),  Southern 
Railway ;  W.  E.  Brady,  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe ;  F.  N, 
Dobbs,  Southern  Pacific;  C.  J.  Irwin,  Gu'.f,  Colorado  and  Santa 
Fe;  R.  D.  Long,  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ;  H.  P.  Mc- 
Quilkin,  Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  W.  S.  Morehead,  Illinois  Central ; 
C.  D.  Young,  Pennsylvania  System;  J.  G.  Stuart  (Chairman  Ex- 
Officio),  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 


Discussion 


J.  W.  Gerber,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  present- 
ed the  report,  stated  that  the  committee  realized  that  the 
adoption  of  the  short  ton— 2,000  lb. — will  require  some 
time.  It  is  out  of  date  to  have  two  tons,  one  at  2,240  lb. 
and  the  other  at  2,000.    The  same  annoyance  arises  when 


you  consider  the  dozen  and  gross.  Many  quotations  are 
based  on  these  units ;  many  of  the  articles  are  billed  singly 
and  packed  singly  instead  of  by  dozens  or  grosses.  The 
same  is  true  of  100.  Again,  while  railroads  might  buy  by 
the  dozen  or  by  the  gross,  yet  they  never  issue  the  ma- 
terial in  that  form.  Requisitions  from  foremen  are  al- 
ways for  10,  50,  20  or  1.  As  to  the  metric  system,  he 
believed  the  division  should  also  take  some  decided  action 
in  the  way  of  education. 

J.  G.  Stuart,  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  stated  his  experience 
was  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Gerber.  He  found 
too  many  orders  using  the  dozen.  The  C.  B.  &  Q.  has 
gone  a  long  way  as  suggested  in  the  matter  of  prices. 
Generally  speaking,  the  road  is  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  dozen  and  gross  units. 

A.  W.  Munster  (Boston  &  Maine)  suggested  that  this 
matter  be  taken  up  through  the  Hardware  Manufactur- 
ers' Committee  as  it  is  mostly  in  hardware  that  the  dozen 
and  gross  are  encountered. 

W.  A.  Hopkins,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  considered 
changing  to  multiples  of  10  as  satisfactory  but  advocated 
that  the  consideration  of  the  metric  system  be  left  to  the 
engineering  and  mechanical  departments. 

H.  C.  Pearce  (C.  &  Q.)  stated  that  he  felt  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  railroads  should  not  adopt  2000  lb. 
as  a  ton.  As  regards  the  units  of  dozen  and  gross  the 
purchasing  officer  has  only  to  make  his  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  100.  In  the  matter  of  the  metric  system,  Mr. 
Pearce  was  not  in  favor  of  making  any  changes.  He 
thought  the  question  of  the  list  discount  arrangement  is 
more  important  and  should  be  taken  up.  Would  like 
to  see  this  committee  instructed  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  discontinuance  of  the  list  and  discount  method  of  price 
determination. 

T.  J.  Frier  (Wabash)  thought  the  division  should  be  a 
little  slow  about  doing  away  with  the  dozen  and  the  gross 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  pursuade  them  to  co-operate  in  get- 
ting the  2,000-lb.  ton  adopted. 

N.  M.  Rice  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  stated  that  the  use  of 
the  dozen  and  gross  is  a  long  established  commercial  prac- 
tice.   He  did  not  believe  the  division  should  interfere. 

F.  D.  Reed  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  2,000-lb.  ton  should  be  used  as  the  unit  and  that  that 
part  of  the  committee's  report  should  be  accepted  and 
adopted  as  Recommended  Practice  of  Section  VI.  As  to 
the  dozen  and  gross,  he  thought  that  part  of  the  report 
should  be  continued  and  the  committee  continued  for  an- 
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other  year.  With  reference  to  the  visible  card  system,  he 
believed  the  division  should  adopt  that  section  of  the  re- 
port an<l  recommend  as  Standard  Practice  the  use  on  all 
railroads  of  a  standard  stock  book  of  the  type  which  has 
been  in  use  on  many  railroads  and  was  adopted  as  Recom- 
mended Practice  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  As  to 
the  metric  system,  he  felt  the  division  should  not  do  any- 


thing until  the  government  comes  out  in  favor  of  the  met- 
ric system.  Mr.  Reed  moved  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted  and  the  committee  continued  with  in- 
structions to  follow  up  with  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  and  other  national  organizations  the  question 
of  units,  dozens  and  gross.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Reed  was 
adopted. 


Committee  on  Classification  of  Material 


The  report  of  the  committee  includes  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  standard  material  classifica- 
tion which  lists  practically  every  article  used  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  railroads,  and  is  so  volu- 
minous that  it  cannot  be  reproduced  in  full.  The 
standard  store  department  classification  is  in  use 
on  a  very  large  number  of  roads,  and  for  that 
reason  changes  in  the  system  require  the  most 
careful  consideration. 

The  principal  change  has  been  the  elimination 
of  the  main  or  departmental    subdivisions,    thus 


permitting  each  material  to  he  placed  in  a  single 
class,  irrespective  of  where  it  is  used.  Many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  classification,  and 
with  the  very  complete  index  it  should  be  more 
useful  than  ever  before. 

Over  4.000  items  are  included  in  the  classifica- 
tion, which  gives  some  indication  of  the  amount 
of  work  involved  in  the  revision  which  the  com- 
mittee has  made.  It  is  a  big  job  well  done,  and 
reflects  credit  on  the  men  who  carried  it  out  and 
on  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Division. 


The  need   for   revision  of  the  material  classification  to  meet 
modern  conditions  is  recognized.     Many  changes  have  been 
made  in  standards  and  additions  of  units  to  maintenance  and 
operating  materials  not  contemplated  in  the  original  report. 

Replies  to  a  canvass  made  indicated  a  general  opinion  that  the 
work  should  be  done  at  this  time.  Consideration  was  also  given 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  large  number  of  copies, 
and  that  the  original  is  now  out  of  print. 

In  making  the  report — reclassifying  and  adding  to  the  original, 
as  indicated  by  asterisks  in  the  detail — the  committee  was  guided 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  recommendations  received  from  vari- 
ous members  of  the  association. 

The   elimination    of   the   four   grand   headings,   indicating   the 
kind  of  operation  or  maintenance  for  which  the  material 
listed  thereunder  were  used,  was  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
better  arrangement.     The  following  changes  in  classification  are 
recommended  by  the  committee: 


PRESENT   CLASS 


PROPOSED  CHANGE 


PRESENT   CLASS 


PROPOSED  CHANCE 


Class 

1-A.     Frogs,     switches     and 

.  and  parts  of  same. 
1-B.     Track  fastenings,  track 
spikes,  etc. 
Track   tools,  all   kinds, 
material  and 

I   I>      Motor,  hand,  push  and 
.I ),    and    parts   of 

g  and  signal 

■ 

all    lei 
and  dl 


Class  No. 

I   A      No  change. 

1-B.     No  change. 

1-C.     Track    and    roadway 
tools,    all    kinds,    miscellaneous 
m  it«  ial  and 
1   I  '      No  change. 


2-  V    No 


4.    1  umtx  r,  bridge  and  build- 
tits, 

d  Inm- 


Class  No. 
S-B.     Cross  ties,  treated. 
S-C.     Cross  ties,  untreated. 

6.  Iron  bridges,  turntables 
and  structural  steel,  all  kinds. 

7.  Ballast,  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing rip-rap. 

S    V.      Rail.  new. 

8-B.  Rail,  second  hand,  ex- 
cept scrap. 

9-A.  Fuel  and  water  station 
material,  and  scales  and  parts. 

9-B.  Elevators,  and  coal  and 
ore  handling  and  conveying 
machinery. 

9-C.     Steam    derricks,    steam 

Is,    steam    ditchers,    pile 

drivers  and  other  such  portable 

equipment  used  in  roadway  work 

and  special  material   for  same. 

10.  Chemicals     for    timber 
ment. 

11.  Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  riv- 
ets, lag  screws,  pins  and   studs. 

12  Springs,  helical  and  ellip- 
tical, all  kinds,  for  locomotives 
and  i 

■    locomotive 
and  boilers,     arch 

tubes,  di>   pipes,  all  kinds. 

13  B.  Arch  brick  for  loco- 
motivea 

14.  Brass,    copper,    and    steel 

tubing  miles,    soft 

metals  in  bai 

15,  Bar    iron  and  steel,  spring 

iteel,  haped    steel, 

.hain.    except     light     coil,    wire 

netting    and  under 

13  gauge. 

10      Boiler.   firebox,  tank  and 
I     and 
In  a\  ier.  all  kinds. 

17     Heai i  forging!  t 

motives,     SUCh     as     crank     pins. 

piston  'I  le- 

vers, motion  links, 


Class  No. 
S-B.    No  change. 
S-C.     No  change. 

6.  No  change. 

7.  No  change. 

8-A.     No  change. 
8-B.     No  change. 

9-A.     No  change. 

9-B.     No  change. 

9-C.     No  change. 


10.  No  change. 

11.  No  change, 

12.  No  change. 

13  V  Flues  or  tubes  for 
locomotive  and  stationary  boil- 
ers,  dr\  pipes,  all  kinds,  super- 
heater material  and  firebox  sy- 
phons. 

13-B      No  change. 

14.    No  change 

IS      Bar  iron  and  Steel,  spring 

steel,  tee!    shapes, 

sheet  iron  and  steel  under  9le". 
wire  netting  and  chain,  except 
li^ht   I 

16.  Boiler,  firebox,  tank  and 
sheet  iron  and  steel  $i«"  and 
heavier,  all  k' 

17.  Forging!    and    pressed 

steel  |  motive*,  such 

1.  pins,  piston  rods,  quad- 
rants ami  levers,  motion  links, 
valve  yolks,  pressed  steel  grate 
side  kirs,  front  ends,  cylinder 
and  steam  chest  casing,  etc. 
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PRESENT   CLASS 


PROPOSED  CHANGE 


PRESENT   CLASS 


PROPOSED  CHANCE 


Class  No. 

18.  Car  forgings,  iron  and 
steel,  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars. 

19.  Locomotive  castings,  in- 
cluding gray  iron,  malleable  and 
steel,  rough  and  finished ;  also 
cylinders,  rough  and  finished. 

20.  Car  castings,  including 
gray  iron,  malleable  and  steel, 
all  kinds,  brake  beams  and  parts, 
couplers  and  parts,  metal  bol- 
sters, side  frames  and  metal  car 
roofs. 

21.  Rough  and  finished  brass 
castings  and  journal  bearings. 

22.  Air  brake  material,  all 
kinds,  for  locomotives,  passen- 
ger and  freight  cars,  except 
hose,  but  including  air  pump 
and  parts. 

23.  Mechanical  appliances  for 
locomotives,  such  as  injectors, 
lubricators,  bell  ringers,  sanders, 
pop  valves,  air  and  steam  gauges, 
whistles,  boiler  checks  and  parts, 
water  gauge  and  lubricator 
glasses,  and  speed  recorders. 


24._  Passenger  car  trimmings, 
all  kinds,  including  oil  and  gas 
lamps  and  fixtures,  steam  heat 
fixtures  and  fittings,  except 
steam  hose,  mail  car,  coach  and 
chair  car  seat  fixtures,  including 
upholstering  material  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  carpet,  linoleum, 
rubber  tiling  and  matting  for 
cars  and  buildings. 

25.  Electric  material  for 
electric  and  steam  locomotives. 


26.  Electric  material  pecu- 
liar to  steam  and  traction  line 
cars. 

49.  Power  plant  equipment, 
including  steam  and  electric 
power  plants  and  generating 
stations,  motors,  and  other  elec- 
trical equipment  for  operating 
shop  machinery. 

44.  Electric  lighting  material 
and  supplies  for  buildings  and 
grounds. 

26.  Electrical  material  for 
steam  and  traction  line  cars. 


27.  Shop  fuel,  smithing  coal, 
coke,  fuel  oil  for  furnaces,  gas- 
oline, charcoal,  etc. 

28.  Foundry  supplies,  fire 
brick,  fire  clay,  etc. 

29.  Wheels,  tires  and  axles 
for  locomotives  and  cars,  in- 
cluding driving  wheel  centers, 
cast  iron,  steel  tired  and  rolled 
steel  wheels. 

30.  Lumber,  locomotive  and 
car,  rough  and  finished,  includ- 
ing manufactured  articles. 

31.  Machinery  and  machine 
tools,  including  all  power  driven 
shop  machinery. 

32.  Locomotive  boilers,  fire 
boxes,  locomotive  tenders  and 
frames. 


Class  No. 

18.  Car  forgings,  iron  and 
steel,  and  fabricated  or  shaped 
steel,  for  passenger  and  freight 
cars. 

19.  Locomotive  castings,  in- 
cluding gray  iron,  malleable  and 
steel,  rough  and  finished ;  also 
cylinders  and  driving  wheel  cen- 
ters, rough  and  finished. 

20.  No  change. 


21.  No  change. 

22.  Air  brake  material,  all 
kinds,  for  locomotives,  passen- 
ger and  freight  cars. 


23-A.  Standard  mechanical 
appliances  for  locomotives,  such 
as  injectors,  lubricators,  bell 
ringers,  sanders,  pop  valves,  air 
and  steam  gauges,  whistles,  boil- 
er checks  and  parts,  water  gauge 
and  lubricator  glasses,  and  speed 
recorders. 

23-B.  Special  mechanical  ap- 
pliances for  locomotives,  such 
as  stokers,  power  reverse,  pat- 
ented valve  gear,  coal  pushers, 
boosters,   feed  water  heaters. 

24.  Passenger  car  trimmings, 
all  kinds,  including  oil  and  gas 
lamps  and  fixtures,  steam  heat 
fixtures  and  fittings,  mail  car, 
coach  and  chair  car  fixtures, 
including  upholstering  material 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  carpet,  lin- 
oleum, rubber  tiling  and  mat- 
ting for  cars  and  buildings. 

2S-A.  Electric  material  pe- 
culiar to  electric  locomotives. 

2S-B.  Electric  material  pe- 
culiar   to    steam   locomotives. 

2S-C.  Electric  material  pe- 
culiar to  steam  and  traction 
line  cars. 

2S-D.  Electric  material  for 
power  plant  equipment  and  gen- 
erating stationary  motors,  and 
other  electric  equipment  for 
operating  shop  machinery.  (See 
Class  49.) 

2S-E.  Electric  material  and 
supplies  not  included  in  Classes 
25-A,  2S-B,  25-C,  25-D  and  26. 

26.  Material  peculiar  to  gas- 
oline and  electric  passenger 
motor  cars,  automobiles,  auto 
trucks,  tractors,  power  trucks, 
etc. 

27.  No  change. 


28.  No  change. 

29.  Wheels,  cast  iron,  steel 
tired  and  rolled  steel,  tires  and 
axles,  for  locomotives  and  cars. 


30.     No  change. 


Class  No. 

33.  Trucks  for  equipment, 
locomotives  and  cars. 

34.  Material  in  process  of 
manufacture. 

35.  Floating  equipment  mate- 
rial, all  special  material  peculiar 
to  floating  equipment. 

36-A.  Locomotive,  train  and 
station  supplies,  including  tin- 
ware, all  kinds ;  lanterns,  train, 
switch,  and  other  signal  lamps 
and  parts ;  locomotive  and  ca- 
boose tool  equipment,  such  as 
jacks,  shovels,  wrecking  frogs, 
train  chains,  etc. ;  baggage  and 
warehouse  trucks,  caboose  and 
station  stoves  and  parts,  ticket 
cases,  tool  handles,  and  all  kinds 
of  woodenware. 

36-B.  Grain  doors,  grain  and 
coal  door  lumber,  and  coopering 
material  for  grain  and  flour 
cars. 

37.  Oil  house  material,  all 
kinds,  including  lubricating  oils 
and  grease,  illuminating  oils, 
boiler  compound,  all  kinds,  and 
waste,  all  kinds. 

38.  Ice,  sawdust,  hay  and 
straw  for  ice  houses. 

39.  Fuel,  locomotive,  includ- 
ing coal  and  wood  and  fuel  oil 
for  locomotive  use  only. 

40.  Fuel  for  stations  and 
cars ;  includes  coal,  coke  and 
wood. 

41.  Commissary  supplies  for 
dining  cars  and  restaurants. 

42.  Pipe,  iron  and  steel,  ex- 
cept boiler  flues. 


43.  Pipe  fittings,  all  kinds, 
for  steam,  air  and  water ;  valves 
and  cocks  for  same. 

44.  Eleptric  lighting  mate- 
rial and  supplies  for  buildings 
and  grounds. 

45.  Hardware,  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding nails,  jacks,  small  hand 
tools,  emery  wheels,  wire  and 
wire  cloth. 


46.  Rubber  and  leather 
goods,  including  air,  steam  and 
water  hose,  packing,  all  kinds, 
including  metallic  packing,  as- 
bestos, rope,  belting,  pipe  cov- 
ering and  boiler  lagging. 

47.  Glass,  drugs,  chemicals 
and  painters'  supplies,  such  as 
brushes,  scrapers  sand  and  em- 
ery paper  and  cloth ;  also  paints, 
oil  and  varnishes ;  all  kinds,  for 
equipment  and  buildings. 

48.  Stationery   and   printing. 

49.  Power  plant  equipment 
including  steam  and  electric 
power  plants  and  generating 
stations,  motors,  and  other  elec- 
trical equipment  for  operating 
shop  machinery. 

50.  Scrap,  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing scrap  rail. 


Class  No. 

33.  No  change. 

34.  No  change. 

35.  No  change. 


36-A.  Locomotive,  train  and 
station  supplies,  including  tin- 
ware, all  kinds ;  lanterns,  train, 
switch,  and  other  signal  lamps 
and  parts ;  locomotive  and  ca- 
boose tool  equipment,  such  as 
shovels,  wrecking  frogs,  train 
chains,  etc.,  baggage  and  ware- 
house truck,  caboose  and  station 
stoves  and  parts,  ticket  cases, 
and  all  kinds  of  woodenware. 

36-B.     No  change. 


37.  No  change. 

38.  No  change. 

39.  No  change. 


40.  Fuel  for  stations,  cars, 
ferries  and  power  plants;  in- 
cludes coke  and  wood. 

41.  No  change. 

42.  Pipe,  iron  and  steel,  and 
fittings,  all  kinds,  for  steam,  air 
and  water,  valves  and  cocks  for 
same. 

43.  (Blank — consolidated  in- 
to Class  No.  42.) 

44.  (Blank— see  Class  No. 
25-D.) 

45-A.  Hardware,  all  kinds, 
including  nails. 

45-B.  Hand  and  small  ma- 
chine tools,  such  as  drills,  taps, 
reamers,  dies,  chasers,  including 
air  tools  and  parts. 

46.  Rubber  and  leather 
goods,  includng  air,  steam  and 
water  hose,  all  kinds,  fibrous 
packing,  asbestos,  rope,  belting, 
pipe  covering  and  boiler  lag- 
ging. 

47.  No  change. 


48.  No  change. 

49.  Power  plant  equipment 
other  than  electric  materials. 
(See  Class  25-D  for  Electric 
Material.) 


50.     No  change. 


31.  Machinery  and  repair 
parts,  including  all  power  driven 
shop  machinery. 

32.  No  change. 


The  report  is  signed  by  W.  D.  Stokes  (Chairman),  Illinois 
Central;  J.  E.  Byron,  Boston  &  Maine;  E.  Harty,  Southern  Pa- 
cific; E.  H.  Hughes,  Kansas  City  Southern;  W.  L.  Hunker, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  C.  W.  Kinnear,  Pennsylvania 
System  (Northwest  Region)  ;  C.  D.  Longsdorf,  New  York  Cen- 
tral; G.  T.  Richards,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  D.  W. 
Roberts,    Pere   Marquette;    C.   L.   Wright,    Missouri,    Kansas   & 
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Texas:   and   U.  K.   Hall    (Chairman   Ex-Officio),  Union   Pacific 
System.  Omaha,  Ni 

Discussion 

C.  D.  Young  (Penna):  We  have  a  classification  built 
mi    IS  ars   practice,   but   we  have   watched   the 

A.  K.  A.  classification  with  interest.  With  the  present 
tendencj  to  go  into  steel  equipment,  T  would  surest  to 
the  committee  a  closer  survej  of  their  classification  as 
-id  in  15.  16.  17  and  IS.  These  four  classifications 
on  a  road  having  a  large  percentage  of  steel  equipment, 
still  represents  a,  very  large  investment  in  money.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  motive  power  money  is  tied  up  in  these 
four  accounts,  and  with  the  classification  as  Worded  here. 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  proposed  practice  of  the 
A.  R.  A.,  namely  to  know  how  much  money  you  have  in 
stock  a-  between  the  locomotive  and  freight  equipment. 
I  suggest  that  consideration  he  given  to  splitting  numbers 
15  and  16  so  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  raw  material 
from  which  you  are  to  make  classifications  17  and  is. 

I  believe  Classification  No.  15  could  be  clarified.  The 
material  in  No.  15  is  designated  a--  "steel  shapes,"  meaning 
the  unfabricated  material  such  as  channels,  I-beam-,  etc. 
"Steelshapes"  does  not  clearly  indicate  that  this  includes 
the  steel  as  it  comes  from  the  mill. 

.Mr.  Hall:  The  committee  believes  that  sooner  or  later 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  prescribe  and 
require  material  classification,  as  they  did  with  the  oper- 
ating classification  and  it  is  thought  that  all  roads  could 
use  this  classification. 

The  report  of  the  previous  committee  had  been 
on  by  the  Railway  Accounting  <  Ifficers  Association.  It 
had  been  adopted  by  this  association  as  recommended 
:e,  and  by  the  Railway  Accounting  <  rfficers.'  Vsso 
ciation  and  if  the  Interstate  Cdmnterce  Commission  ever 
attempts  to  prescribe  a  classification,  it  is  believed  that 
they  would  give  its  careful  attention  to  a  classifii 
which  had  been  recommended  try  the  tWp  representative 
bodies  dealing  with  tin-  suh 

It  was  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  this  report  would 
brills"  about  a  revision  thai  would  make  a  practical  ac- 
countii  tion,  and  a  practical  physical  proposition. 

We  all   feel  our  stock  books  should  be  lined  up  with  our 
ting  classification.     I  believe  that  this  convention 
should  committee  to  confer  with  the  Railway 

Ofl  ition,  presenting  to  them  the 

revi-<  d  -hi-  therefor,  and  endeavor 

to  have  them  accept  the  revision,  so  that  we  would  then 
■  a  united  front  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  submitting  a  good  and  practicable  and  work- 
able classification. 

There  i-  no  snap  judgment  in  this  report.  It  was  con- 
sidered at  variou-  time-  from  all  angles  and  there  are 
roads  that  are  today  waiting  and  expecting  to  change  i" 
the  adopted  classification  when  they  feel  it  i-  -table  enough 
to  warrant  them  doing  -o.  It  i-  regrettable  that  a  classi- 
ficatio-  changed.     Ii  involves  a  lot  of  labor  ami 

e,  and  the  committee  feel  that  tin  • 

would  mcrt  the  \  iew  -  "t   future  commit 

Mr   '  ''  This  classification  is  a 

1        '       fixation      I  have  worked  under  four 
ifications,  and    I   have  never 

nd    fault    with.       I 


fication,  made  and  adopted  by  the  Association  and  which 
the  Milwaukee'  is  using,  is  a  good,  workable  plan.  I  feel 
that  this  committee  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  the 
recommendations  they  have  made.  We  must  either  go 
forward  or  backward.  We  cannot  afford  always  to  copy 
the  same  classification.  In  regard  to  the  four  major  head- 
ings, I  do  not  see  why  any  railroad  should  not  use  them 
if  they  want  them.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  draw  their 
total-  under  each  existing  sub-division  and  go  ahead  and 
use  their  statistics.    There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  Young:  You  have  got  to  deal  with  material  in  the 
individual  items  from  the  storekeeper's  standpoint,  but 
you  cannot  present  to  your  executives,  nor  to  vour  Board 
of  Directors  individual  items  of  material.  They  know- 
only  one  thing  and  that  is  money.  You  must  have  a  classi- 
fication that  reflects  your  material  balance  in  money.  It  is 
tin-  only  common  unit  in  the  material  account,  and  every- 
thing is  equated. 

Mr.  Tierce:  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
going  to  require  a  classified  statement  of  the  assets  of  the 
railroads  as  represented  by  materials  and  supplies;  There 
is  no  question  that  in  the  same  manner  they  have  pre- 
scribed a  classified  statement  of  expenditures.  This  state- 
ment is  not  of  material  issued  to  the  storekeeper  and  the 
controller  of  stock.  It  is  not  intended  to  be.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  consider  the  material  balance  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling stock  that  must  be  ordered  from  two.  to  three, 
four,  five  or  six  months  in  advance  of  its  need.  Its  func- 
tions are  not  for  that  purpose.  The  stock  book  i<  a  de- 
tailed classification  balance  which  every  storekeeper  must 
have,  and  upon  which  i§  based  the  control  of  stock.  A 
classified  statement  is  for  the  purpose  of  general  and 
executive  officers  having  before  them  a  resume  of  what 
has  transpired,  the  same  as  other  operating  expenses  and 
for  the  further  and  more  important  purpose  of  putting  a 
check  where  a  check  is  needed. 

Mr.  Pierce:  1  desire  to  go  on  record  a-  requesting  a 
class  for  car  steel,  a  separate  class,  1  would  call  it  18-A, 
and  segregate  it  from  Class  17,  and  1  also  suggest  that 
superheated  material  be  eliminated  from  13-A  "tines  and 
tubes,"  and  placed  in  Class  23-B,  "special  mechanical  ap- 
pliance-." 

1  am  not  in  accord  with  the  principal  of  the  classification 
being  the  same  as  the  physical  vocation  of  the  material. 
When  your  executive  officer  desires  t,i  know-  how  many 
flues  and  tubes  you  have,  he  don't  want  to  know  how  much 
superheating  material  you  have. 

Mr.  Rice:  1  move  thai  we  adopt  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  read,  and  continuing  the  Committee,  who  will 
investigate  the  suggestions  offered  from  time  to  time  h\ 
the  various  mem' 

i  The  motion  'sus  duly  seconded,  put 
ricd.  i 

The  Chairman:  I  might  say  that  a  number  of  railroads 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  classifica- 

tion. Me  ha-  older-  now  for  about  J.lKK l  copies,  and  ' 
will  a-k  if  it  i-  the  intention  that  we  print  a  standard 
classification  separately,  for  distribution  to  those  railroads 
that    may  want   it. 

i  Tht  motion  was  put  to  vote  and 
■  ing  adjourned  at   1  :10  p.m. 


Distribution  and  Accounting  for  Gasoline 


■ 


i  .in.!  Recounting   foi   this  connnodity  becomes  a  subject 
well   worth  tl  the  rc- 

iit\  of  the  economical  ami  accurate  handling:  of  i 
material  and  supplies. 

mi   Pacific  has  givtn  this 
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Some  enterprising  mathematician  recently  fig- 
ured out  that  the  gasoline  purchased  by  the  Illi- 
nois Central  in  1{)21  was  enough  to  have  run  an 
automobile;  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  to  the  gallon, 
more  than  -I DO  times  around  the  earth.  It  would 
keep  the  ear  going  continuously  24  hours  a  day  at 
2D  miles  an  hour  for  nunc  than  50  years.  This 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  amount  of  gasoline 
used  by  the  railroads  ami  emphasises  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hyatt's  paper. 


The  equipment  which   has  been   developed  on 

the  Missouri  Pacific  for  handling  gasoline  in- 
cludes transfer  pumps  at  the  main  storage  points, 
a  special  tank  car  fitted  with  a  measuring  pump 
and  delivery  hose  to  take  care  of  distribution  to 
roadside  tanks  and  corrugated  drums  for  under- 
ground storage.  To  prevent  the  misuse  of  gaso- 
line for  automobiles,  a  small  proportion  of  lubri- 
cating oil  is  added  to  it  as  it  is  delivered  from  tin- 
supply  cars. 


commodity  special  study,  and  without  having  much  in  the  way  of 
precedent,  we  feel  that  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  worked 
out  some  satisfactory  and  economical  methods  and  practices, 
especially  in  the  storage,  distribution  and  facilities  for  economical 
handling. 

Ten  years  ago,  we  had  gasoline  storage  capacity  averaging 
from  1,500  to  9,000  gallons  at  each  of  our  16  different  division 
stores.  Today  we  have  consolidated  this  storage  to  four  central 
points  and  installed  batteries  of  tanks  giving  any  one  of  these 
central  distributing  stores  a  storage  capacity  of  from  20,000  to 
30,000  gal.  from  which  gasoline  is  distributed  to  16  operating 
divisions;  9  by  supply  tank  cars,  and  7  by  drum  shipments. 

Four  of  our  supply  car  outfits  include  with  their  equipment, 
one  10,000  gasoline  tank  car.  which  we  specially  constructed  with 
reinforced  frame  and  trucks,  to  avoid  as  far  as  we  could  the 
possibility  of  the  car  becoming  bad  order,  and  getting  tied  up 
out  on  the  divisions,  thus  breaking  our  supply  car  schedule,  which 
we  all  agree  causes  extra  expense  and  crippled  service.  Each 
of  these  gasoline  supply  cars  has  a  steel  housing  built  and  riveted 
to  one  end  of  the  tank  (3  ft.  deep,  3  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  7  ft.  high) 
which  protects  and  incloses  a  live-gallon  self-measuring  pump. 

This  housing  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  pump 
and  its  operator  from  the  elements,  from  mechanical  injury  and 
also  prevents  tampering  by  unauthorized  persons  when  the  at- 
tendant is  absent; 

It  is  quite  important  that  this  steel  housing  and  the  pump  be 
built  and  joined  integral  to  the  steel  tank,  so  that  a  shock  such 
as  would  cause  the  tank  to  shift  on  the  trucks  and  frame  will 
not  damage  either  the  pump,  ihe  housing,  or  piping.  Broken 
pumps  and  damaged  piping  will  be  avoided  by  following  this 
suggestion. 

We  also  have  built  a  boxed  trough  along  full  length  of  each 
side  of  the  tank  car,  in  which  is  kept  a  50-ft.  steel  armored  l!^-in. 
gasoline  hose.  One  end  of  each  4  the  two  hose  is  connected 
to  a  pipe  line,  which  extends  from  the  pump  to  the-  running  board 
of  the  car  on  each  side,  the  object  of  this  arrangement  being  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  dragging  the  hose  back  and  forth  between 
the  cars,  to  serve  the  underground  storage  tanks  at  tool  houses 
which  are  located  on  either  side  of.  the  track. 

When  supply  cars  are  spotted  at  the  tool  house,  one  of  the 
supply  car  men  ascertains  the  contents  remaining  in  the  storage 
tank  with  a  special  measuring  stick,  so  as  to  avoid  running  the 
tank  over,  as  might  happen,  should  he  not  know  how  much  gaso- 
line was  in  the  tank,  as  quite  likely  the  majority  of  the  requisi- 
tions filled  by  supply  cars  are  made  out  from  20  to  30  days  in 
advance  of  delivery,  and  the  quantity  of  gasoline  ordered  is  more 
or  less  a  guess  on  the  part  of  the  section  foreman,  censored  by 
the  roadmaster,  who  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  average 
quantity  ordered  by  all  his  sections  and  should  detect  any 
abnormal  order. 

The  quantity  ordered  on  the  requisition  is  governed  by  what  is 
considered  as  full  protection  for  30  days  at  each  given  storage 
point,  and  in  very  few  instances  is  it  necessary  to  completely  till 
the  120-gal.  storage. 

On  some  roads  the  quantity  of  gasoline  put  in  these  roadway 
storage  drums  for  a  30,  45  or  60-day  supply  rests  entirely  with 
the  supply  car  man  and  his  judgment  which,  in  some  cases  is  aided 
by  providing  him  with  a  blue  print  table  showing  the  average 
monthly   mileage   made  by   the  motor  car  or  cars  obtaining   fuel 


from  each  given  section  storage  tank,  and  the  maximum  quantity 
of  gasoline  required ;  the  print  also  showing  the  number  of  oil 
lights  operated  on  each  section  and  an  illuminating  oil  schedule. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago  when  the  first  great  strides  were  begin- 
ning to  be  made  on  railroads  to  substitute  and  replace  man-driven 
power  with  gasoline-driven  power,  the  first  problem  confronting 
the  stores  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  to  design  and 
adopt  a  standard  storage  tank  for  roadway  use,  and  after  some 
time  spent  in  experimenting  and  study  we  adopted  an  underground 
storage  tank  which  has  since  proved  entirely  satisfactory, — this 
drum  is  a  120-gal.  corrugated  No.  18  galvanized  iron  drum,  which 
we  specify  to  be  painted  with  rust  resisting  paint.  The  capacity 
of  120  gal.  was  chosen  in  order  to  insure  sufficient  storage  at  a 
time  when  gasoline  was  being  shipped  out  in  55  or  110-gal.  lots, 
giving  a  little  storage  leeway  to  avoid  holding  the  shipping  drum. 
The  corrugated  style  was  adopted  not  only  to  give  strength  but 
also  to  have  a  drum  that  would  stay  buried  as  we  found  that  water 
would  force  smooth-sided  tanks  out  of  the  ground  in  the  swamp 
districts  of  the  South. 

These  drums  are  buried  at  the  end  of  the  section  tool  house. 
usually  about  15  or  20  ft.  from  the  track,  which  is  in  easy  range 
of  our  filling  hose.  They  are  set  vertical  and  from  six  to  ten 
inches  below  the  surface,  a  2V--in.  nipple  with  chained  cap  ex- 
tending above  the  surface,  from  which  gasoline  is  drawn  by  use 
of  a  tin  gasoline  pump,  which  is  kept  locked  up  in  the  tool  house. 

This  pump  is  manufactured  by  the  store  department,  and  its 
construction  is  not  only  simple  but  very  durable.  We  consider 
that  this  complete  outfit  makes  a  very  economical  method  of 
handling  gasoline  for  sections  and  pump  stations. 

Bridge  and  building  outfits,  or  in  fact  any  unit  of  our  forces 
who  move  from  point  to  point,  carry  these  same  storage  drums 
on  their  open  outfit  cars.  We  have  846  of  these  drums  in  service 
on  our  lines,  or  120-gal.  gasoline  storage  for  every  (9)  miles  of 
railroad. 

Prior  to  the  general  adoption  and  installation  of  these  under- 
ground storage  drums,  we  either  used  ten-gallon  oil  cans,  or  held 
the  oil  companies'  55-gal.  shipping  drums  to  answer  as  storage,  and 
there  were  times  when  we  had  had  as  high  as  2,000  drums  on  our 
lines,  and  the  enormous  volume  of  clerical  work  in  recording  their 
movement,  length  of  time  held,  and  tracing  and  obtaining  the  final 
return  to  the  owners  or  paying  for  drums  we  lost  entailed  an  ex- 
pense which  has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  gasoline  is  concerned, 
on  the  Missouri   Pacific. 

The  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific  and  several  other  roads  have  found 
it  both  expedient  and  economical  to  reclaim  a  variety  of  old  drums, 
reservoirs  and  miscellaneous  containers,  which  after  being  tested 
for  leaks  and  painted  with  a  good  coat  of  preservative  against  rust 
are  distributed  as  roadway  storage  with  varied  capacities  at  differ- 
ent locations. 

One  source  from  which  they  obtained  a  great  many  gasoline  stor- 
age receptacles  was  by  making  use  of  all  the  Pintsch  gas  reser- 
voirs which  were  removed  from  their  passenger  equipment  at  the 
time  electrical  lighting  was  installed,  these  gas  drums  being  cut 
in  two  in  the  center,  cleaned  of  all  sediment  and  incrustations  and 
each  half  made  into  a  drum  by  being  headed  and  provided  witli 
a  uniform  hole  for  the  filling  and  withdrawal  of  gasoline. 

One  of  10,000  gal.  gasoline  supply  tanks  serves  four  divisions 
having  220  storage  drums,  to  take  care  of  this  same  territory  by 
drum  shipments  would  require  at  least  300  of  the  standard  com- 
mercial 55-gal.  drums,  and  considering  that  the  average  life  of  one 
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of  these  shipping  drums  cannot  be  figured  as  over   four  or   five 
years,  and  their  cost  from  $5.50  to  $10.00  each;  also  figuring  the 

I  damage  in  transit,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cir- 
culatior  tank  car  is  more  economical  than  the  handling 

and  circulation  of  300  shipping  drums. 

ir  main  store  points  where  we  have  our  battery  of  gasoline 
storage  tanks,  we  have  installed  small  reciprocating  transfer  pumps 
which  operate  either  by  air  or  strain  pressure,  according  to  which 
is  the  most  handy;  these  pumps  quickly  and  economically  transfer 
gasoline  into  our  storage  from  line  tanks,  or  from  our  storage  to 
the  supply  tank  cars. 

The  labor  cost  of  filling  a  large  line  tank  car  by  use  of  these 
transfer  pumps  at  headquarters  is  practically  nothing,  while  the 
unloading,  filling,  and  reloading  of  10,000  gal.  gasoline  in  separate 
55-gal.  shipping  drums  will  cost  close  to  ten  cents  for  each  drum 
handled   (based  on  actual   test),  even   with  the  best   facilities. 

Accounting 

In  writing  of  the  accounting  we  will  deviate  from  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word  as  used  On  railroads  and  instead  dwell  on  the 
matter  of  controlling  the  issues  and  the-  stoppage  of  gasoline  leaks 
or  of  gasoline  being  confiscated  for  purposes  other  than  company 
or  railroad  use. 

To  control  the  issues  and  consumption  of  gasoline  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  we  are   following  the  matter  up  on  all  divisions  by 


Railroad 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  DEPARTMENT 


Month  of 
Kind  of  Station 
Type  and  Kind  of  Engine 
Hours  Engine  Operated 
Condition  of  Plant 


On  hand  1st  of  Month 
Received  from  Store  Department 
deceived  from  other  sources 

Total 
Used  in  operation  of  Engine 
x  -Used  for  other  purposes 
o  -  Furnished  other  parties 

Total 

Balance  on  hand 


Factory  No. 
H.  P. 
Rated  RPM 

lOtherOils 


Gisoline 

HeadligM 
Oil 

Engine  Oil 

Gallans 

:,  .I-..- 

Plata 

'Signed' 


line  was  furnished  to  itinerant  motor  cars  so  that  proper  charge 
can  be  made  through  the  superintendents  material  distribution,  offi- 
cers or  other  employes  taking  this  gasoline  have  instructions  to 
leave  a  note  in  the  section  tool  house  advising  the  gasoline  taken, 
or  else  tell  the  foreman  along  the  road  when  they  come  across  him. 

The  one  railroad,  requires  a  monthly  statement  from  their  gaso- 
line users,  that  requires  more  detailed  information  and  a  monthly 
balance  of  the  gasoline  on  hand,  sample  form  submitted.  (Ex- 
hibit A.) 

Some  of  our  superintendents  have  requested  and  are  procuring 
from  our  storekeepers  a  monthly  statement  giving  our  record 
of  the  gasoline  which  our  supply  cars  furnish  each  of  his 
section  and  B.  &  B.  foremen,  and  undoubtedly  if  this  report  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  one  he  gets  from  his  own  men,  all  is 
being  done  so  far  as  records  and  statistics  are  concerned  as  would 
be  within  the  bounds  of  practicability  to  regulate  issue. 

Where  a  blue  print  schedule,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  fur- 
nished the  supply  car  men.  giving  the  allowances  of  gasoline  to 
each  point,  it  would  be  questionable  as  to  the  necessity  or  value 
of  such  a  statement. 

To  discourage  or  avoid  theft  there  are  many  effective  methods, 
practically  all  of  our  storage  drums  that  are  located  along  the  line 
or  in  isolated  places  have  some  device  to  prevent  access.  Many 
of  the  underground  storage  drums  have  small  platforms  built  on 
the  surface  fastened  to  driven  posts  to  make  them  secure,  these 
platforms  having  one  plank  hinged  and  by  use  of  a  hasp  and  staple 
are  kept  locked. 

Another  effective  method  of  locking  an  underground  tank  is  to 
have  a  slot  cut  through  the  gas  pipe  leading  to  the  drum,  then  by 
using  a  flat  tee  shaped  iron  slide  with  a  hole  in  one  end  for  a  pad- 
lock, it  can  be  locked  against  the  insertion  of  either  a  hose  or  pump. 

However,  the  very  design  of  our  standard  storage  outfit  practi- 
cally preludes  the  use  of  any  pump  other  than  the  pump  furnished 
with  the  equipment. 

On  some  of  our  divisions  at  the  time  the  gasoline  is  delivered 
from  the  supply  cars,  it  is  doctored  by  the  addition  of  lubricating 
oil.  One  pint  of  oil  to  sixteen  pints  of  gasoline  seems  to  be  most 
generally  used.  This  makes  the  fuel  unfit  for  anything  but  the 
roadway  types  of  motor  cars,  and  as  Mr.  Hall  stated  in  his  article, 
"A  person  might  try  this  mixture  in  his  automobile  once  but  never 
again." 

The  Santa  Fe  has  gone  very  extensively  into  the  proposition 
of  the  making  and  the  use  of  a  mixed  fuel  for  railroad  motor 
ears  which  cannot  be  successfully  used  for  automobiles,  and  at 
the  same  time  being  a  cheaper  fuel  than  straight  gasoline. 

At  their  stores  from  which  the  supply  cars  operate,  they  have 
constructed  a  large  mixing  tank  which  is  connected  by  pipes  to 
their  gasoline  storage  and  to  their  kerosene  or  distillate  storage. 

The  mixing  tank  is  filled  with  60  per  cent  gasoline  and  40  per 

cent  kerosene  or  distillate,  and  after  the  addition  of  the  proper 

■   heavy  lubricant,  the  contents  are  thoroughly  mulsi- 

fied  by  agitation  which  is  accomplished  by  the  admission  of  com- 

I   air  into  the  tank  through  an  arrangement  of  pipes,  the 

mixture   is   then   conveyed   t"   storage   tanks   for  use. 

The   writer  docs   not   know   whether   the  above   mixtur. 

the  year  around  or  not,  it  may  be  that  the  percentage 
-   line  is  increased  for  winter  use  on  their  northern  lines. 

In  the  use  of  mixed  motor  car   fuel,  provision  would  have  to 

I'led  at   terminals   from  which      inspection  or  official  cars 

■  could  procure  their  sui  ply  of  straight 

i  The  above  rt[i>>t  w  I  by  /..  <".  Hyatt.  In- 

spect >.  Missouri  Pact) 
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Mechanical  Division  Elects  Officers 


T 


'in  election  of  officers  of  Division  V,  Mechanical, 
V  R  II  .  yesterday  resulted  as  follows:  Chairman, 
James   Coleman  irman,    John    Purcell; 

Members  of  '  ieneral  i Committee,  (  .  F.  <  iiles,  T.  II.  Good- 
now,  \    Ki .  ••  '  \ .  J.  T,  Wallis,  W.  1 1.  Winterrowd, 

M.I  I  .  K  Silcox.  I"  till  unexpired  terms  on 
Genera]  Committee  ending  fune,  1923:  VV.  I.  Tollcrton 
and  II   C.  <  Matt. 


Mark  Purcell 
First  Vice-Pres. 


L.  P.  Streeter 
President 


George  H.  Wcod 
Second   Vice-Pres. 


1922  Convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association 

Large  Gathering  Listens  to  Paper  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Dudley 
on  Wastes  in  Air  Brake  Service 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Air 
Brake  Association  opened  Monday,  June  19,  1922. 
in  the  Vernon  room  of  Haddon  Hall  hotel,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  350  people.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  association  has  held  a  convention  at  Atlantic  City  and 
of  course  the  first  time  that  its  meetings  have  been  .in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  Mechanical  Division  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  Xo  regular  convention 
was  held  in  1921.  The  officers  and  executive  committee 
held  a  meeting,  however,  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  May 
3,  1921.  At  that  time  such  business  was  transacted  as 
required  attention  and  reports  from  the  various  commit- 
tees were  received,  biit  were  not  discussed.  Several  of 
these,  however,  will  be  taken  up  for  topical  discussion  at 
the  present  convention. 

Some  225  registered  before  the  convention  started. 
This  compares  well  with  previous  meetings,  but  somewhat 
delayed  the  opening,  and  the  meeting  was  not  called  to 
order  until  10:30  a.m.  by  the  president,  L.  P.  Streeter, 
air  brake  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Doctor  Newton 
W.  Caldwell,  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Presbyterian  Church, 
then  opened  the  convention  by  invoking  the  divine  bless- 
ing. The  address  of  welome  was  delivered  by  Edwin  F. 
Bader,  mayor  of  Atlantic  City.     This  was  scheduled  to 


follow  immediately  after  the  opening  prayer,  but  Mr.  Ba- 
der was  delayed  on  acotint  of  having  to  attend  an  import- 
ant conference.  He  arrived  a  little  later  in  the  morning, 
however,  and  gave  the  association  a  most  hearty  welcome 
to  Atlantic  City  and  presented  to  the  chairman  a  full-sized 
key  to  the  city. 

A  past  president's  badge  was  given  to  L.  H.  Albers, 
New  York  Central,  the  presentation  speech  being  made  by 
B.  J.  Feeny,  Illinois  Central.  One  was  also  presented  to 
T.  F.  Lyons,  New  York  Central,  the  speech  being  made 
by  E.  F.  O'Connor,  Southern  Railway. 

President's  Address 

President  L.  P.  Streeter  then  presented  the  following 
brief  opening  address : 

It  is  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  the 
Association  has  conferred  upon  me  that  I  extend  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  you  at  this  convention.  I  believe  our 
convention  will  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  the 
best  held  so  far. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  many  of  our  members  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  the  extensive  exhibits  brought 
together  annually  by  the  railway  supply  men  of  America, 
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H.  L.  Sandhas 


H.  A.  Clark  W.   W.   White 

Members  of  Executive  Committee,  Air  Brake  Association 


S.   Belk 


which  draws  railway  mm  from  all  sections.    The  genius 

and  mechanical  ability  of  our  country,  especially  in  rail- 
way transportation,  leads  the  world.  Keeping  this  in 
mind,  1  mist  you  will  all  make  careful  study  of  the  ex- 
hibits and  take  hack  to  your  respective  managements  the 
re-tilts  of  a  study  of  means  and  ways  to  improve  condi- 
tions, which  can  besl  he  accomplished  by  men  like  you  who 
know  the  situation  from  the  practical  point  of  view. 

We  have  a  right  to  he  proud  of  achievements  of  our 
Association  which  during  the  twenty-nine  year-  of  it-  ex- 
has  stood  for  a  higher  development  of  the  air 
brake  art.  and  I  believe  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  care  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  safe  move- 
ment of  goods  necessary  to  their  comfort.  The  Air  Brake 
Association  has  developed  a  body  of  men  of  which  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  they  can  he  classed  with  the 
conscientious  and  hard-working  part  of  our  railway 
organization,  many  occupying  positions  of  responsibility 
and  honor. 

(  »ur  organization  is  tilling  successfully  a  highly  special- 
ized field  of  work  with  increased  responsibilities,  and  our 
cordial  relations  with  the  American  Railway  Association 
evidenced  by  our  meeting  here  during  its  convention  goes 
to  show  that  we  are  a  recognized  factor  in  the  railway 
world.  <  lur  work  also  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  tnt<  nmis- 

lieve  the  future  of  our  association  is  a  bright  one 

n  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  an  edu- 

..  endeavoring  to  encourage  in  every  w. 

led   "little   fellow"   who  by  our  help  may   develop 

useful  member  in  the  railway  field,  and  if  1 


have  helped  toward  this  end  in  any  way,  1  will  feel  well 
repaid  for  such  efforts  as  I  may  have  devoted  to  the 
cause. 

Following  the  opening  remarks  by  the  president  the 
report  of  the  secretary  was  presented  by  F.  M.  Xellis.  In 
the  absence  of  I  >tto  I'.est.  Mr.  Xelli-  then  read  the  treas- 
urer's  report.     These   reports  showed   the  association  to 

he  in  a  healthy  financial  condition. 

- 

Denver  Secures   Next  Convention 

In  order  that  the  educational  work  of  the  association 
may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  its  members,  many  of 
whom  attend  at  their  own  expense  and  who  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  it  seemed  best  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  continue  the  practice  of  holding  some  of  the 
meetings  in  the  West  as  well  as  hi  the  East. 

fyi  announcing  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee 
to  hold  the  next  convention  in  Denver,  the  presiden 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  a  direct  an 

m  with  the  American  Railway  Association  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time,  it  had  been 
decided  best  to  maintain  the  present  individuality  of  the 
Air  Brake  Association.  A  close  affiliation  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  A.  R.  A.,  which  the  amalgamation  question 
has  brought  about  should,  however,  result  in  all  the  bene- 
fit- which  would  have  been  obtained  by  affiliation. 

The  only  paper  presented  at  the  tirst  session  was  bv 
Prof.  S.  W,  Dudley,  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
University.  The  paper  contained  much  that  should  prove 
an  incentive  to  every  member  to  carry  out  the  aim  of  the 
association  which  is  "to  obtain  a  higher  efficiency  in  air 
brake  service" 


Wastes  in  Air  Brake  Service 

By  S.  W.  Dudley 
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viil.  i\  by  nature,  wastefully  and  Without  replacement,  is  thought- 
less, careless  and   ignorant,   if   not   criminal.     It  is   not   the   use, 
but  the  abuse,  that  is  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  on 
ami  our  children. 

"There  is  that  scattereth.  and  yet  increascth ;  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  hut  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

Material  waste  is  only  one  Side  of  the  stOC?.  The  waste  of 
human  time  and  effort,  under  our  modern  complex  industrial 
systems  is  equally  far  reaching. 

It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  that  these  ques- 
tions are  being  Studied  scientifically  and  earnestly  by  the  best 
trained  brains  in  this  country  and  that  their  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  being  listened  to  and  acted  upon  by  practical 
men.  executives  and  financiers  in  all  lines  of  industry.  t 

Late  in  1920  Herbert  Hoover  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  and 
with  characteristic  practical  vision  he  asked  the  question,  "What 
can  this  Society  do  to  benefit  industry  ?"  At  the  first  meeting 
for  organizing  the  Federation  Mr.  Hoover  himself  proposed  an 
answer.  "There  is  a  vast  amount  of  restriction  and  waste  in  the 
288,376  industrial  establishments  listed  by  the  census  of  1919. 
Let  us  study  this  waste — see  what  it  is,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it." 

It  is  well  to  stop  a  moment  here  and  notice  the  standing  and 
ideals  of  the  organization  proposing  this  study.  The  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  is  an  inclusive  national  organ- 
ization of  over  75  national,  regional  and  local  engineering  and  al- 
lied technical  societies,  such  as  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  the  A.  S.  C.  E.,  the 
A.  I.  E.  E.  the  A.  I.  M.  E  and  so  on.  Their  common  ideals  have 
been  expressed  as  follows:  "Engineering  is  the  science  of  control- 
ling the  forces  and  of  utilizing  the  materials  of  nature  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  and  the  art  of  organizing  and  of  directing  human 
activities  in  connection  therewith.  As  service  to  others  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  highest  motive  to  which  men  respond  and  as  duty 
contribute  to  the  public  welfare  demands  the  best  efforts  man  can 
put  forth,  now.  therefore,  the  engineering  and  allied  technical 
societies  of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the  formation 
of  The  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  realize  a  long 
cherished  ideal — a  comprehensive  organization  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  community,  state  and  nation." 

Waste  in  Industry 

This  organization  accepted  Mr.  Hoover's  suggestion  with  en- 
thusiasm and  a  committee  of  18  engineers  of  broad  experience, 
clear  vision  and  unbiased  attitude  toward  industrial  problems  was 
named  to  make  a  study  of  the  waste  in  industry. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  was  to  gather 
quickly  such  concrete  information  as  might  be  used  to  stimulate 
action,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  other  studies.  Within  the  re- 
markably short  time  of  five  months  there  had  been  completed  an 
analysis  of  waste  in  six  typical  branches  of  industry.  The  com- 
plete report  is  included  in  the  volume  entitled  "Waste  in  Indus- 
try," published  in  1921. 

This  report  lias  been  discussed  before  engineering  societies 
and  clubs,  industrial  organizations  and  conventions  of  all  sorts. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  most  fitting  that  this  Air  Brake  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  actively  engaged  in  promoting  a  higher 
efficiency  in  air  brake  service  for  almost  30  years,  should  signify 
in  a  rather  definite  way,  its  hearty  interest  in  and  support  of  this 
nation-wide  movement  against  avoidable  wastes  in  industry. 

We  may  feel  justly  proud  of  the  many  papers  and  committee 
reports  on  record  in  our  proceedings  dealing  with  various  phases 
of  this  subject  in  our  own  field.  Probably  SO  per  cent  of  the 
technical  papers  and  reports  presented  at  our  conventions  have 
dealt  with  ways  and  means  of  preventing  waste  of  materials,  la- 
bor, time  or  human  effort  and  energy  in  air  brake  service. 

Stopping  Air  Leaks 

An  excellent  example  is  the  magnificent  work  accomplished 
by  the  Committee  on  Air  Consumption  of  Locomotive  Auxiliary 
Devices,  under  Mr.  Weaver's  able  leadership.  His  reports,  at 
this  and  the  two  preceding  conventions,  are  full  of  original  and 
practical  information  and  sound  recommendations.  They  deserve 
to  be  studied  and  acted  upon.  The  railroads  will  benefit  directly 
as  the  sources  of  loss  and  efficiency  mentioned  are  attended  to. 
This  Association  and  the  railroads  could  show  the  appreciation 
which  this  thorough  investigation  merits  in  no  better  way  than  by 


adopting  its  standards  of  performance  and  methods  of  testing  as 
a  part  of  their  recommended  or  standard  practices. 

The  conditions  disclosed  by  the  report  of  this  committee  cer- 
tainly justify  immediate  and  thorough  action.  Such  action  has 
already  been  taken  on  several  railroads.  Why  should  not  the 
supervisor  of  air  brakes  have  at  least  one  man,  possibly  one  at 
each  terminal  and  division  point,  whose  sole  duty  should  be  the 
finding  and  stopping  of  air  leaks?  He  would  be  a  busy  man  and 
might  need  several  helpers,  but  would  it  not  pay?  A  good  live 
young  fellow,  interested  in  his  job,  would  soon  learn  a  lot  about 
what  should  and  could  be  done.  Call  him  the  air  leakage  in- 
spector, if  you  choose.  I  believe  the  committee  will  back  me  up 
in  saying  that  the  results  would  astonish  you. 

What  Kind  of  Wastes? 

Wastes  in  air  brake  service  are  by  no  means  only  those  direct 
losses  due  to  leaky  or  inoperative  devices,  or  to  materials  or  sup- 
plies actually  lost  or  damaged.  In  a  foreword  to  the  Engineering 
Societies'  Committee  report,  Mr.  Hoover  said  some  things  which 
apply  to  the  air  brake  service,  as  well  as  to  the  general  indus- 
trial situation  which  he  had  particularly  in  mind :  "We  have 
probably  the  highest  ingenuity  and  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  our  industries  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  industrial  machine  is 
far  from  perfect.  The  wastes  of  unemployment  during  depres- 
sions; from  speculation  and  over  production  in  booms;  from 
laor  turnover ;  from  labor  conflicts ;  from  intermittent  failure 
of  transportation  of  supplies  or  fuel  or  power;  from  excessive 
seasonal  operation  ;  from  lack  of  standardization ;  from  loss  in 
our  process  and  of  materials— all  combine  to  represent  a  huge 
deduction  from  the  goods  and  services  that  we  might  all  enjoy 
if  we  could  do  a  better  job  of  it." 

In  assigning  responsibility,  i.e.,  relative  opportunity  for  know- 
ing and  doing  better,  the  committee  placed  (roughly  speaking) 
SO  per  cent  upon  management  and  25  per  cent  upon  labor,  the  re- 
mainder being  placed  upon  outside  contacts,  such  as  the  public, 
trade  relationships,   etc. 

Management  has  the  greatest  opportunity  and  hence  responsi- 
bility for  eliminating  waste.  But  it  must  have  the  cooperation  of 
labor  in  order  to  better  the  present  record. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  waste  is  a  permanent  impair- 
ment of  our  reserves.  We  are  in  large  measure  opportunists. 
We  think  only  of  the  present,  we  live  today ; — let  tomorrow  take 
care  of  itself  as  we  have  had  to  do. 

Time;  energy,  both  human  and  mechanical;  money,  materials, 
and  equipment  must  all  be  wisely  directed  and  intelligently  used. 
Many  of  our  most  serious  losses  arise  from  our  failure  to  use 
the  time  and  energies  of  past  generations,  as  well  as  those  of 
living  men.  Committees,  rules  and  reports  point  the  way  but 
are  powerless  until  translated  into  right  action  at  the  right  time 
and  place  by  the  man  on  the  job, — whether  he  be  the  general  man- 
ager or  the  yard  inspector. 

What  is  a  Good  Organization? 

The  Federated  American  Engineering  Society's  Committee 
found  that  good  organization  was  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  waste  in  industry.  What  is  a  good  organization?  Sup- 
pose you  had  a  crew  made  up  of  Charley  Weaver,  Otto  Best, 
Mark  Purcell,  Frak  Barry,  Charley  Kidd,  George  Wood  and  Pat 
Langan.  That  would  be  "some"  organization,  wouldn't  it?  But 
who  would  carry  the  stencil  brush  and  the  grease  pot? 

An  organization  is  a  good  deal  like  a  locomotive.  You  will 
find  a  few  cranks  and  eccentrics.  There  are  some  very  rigid  and 
unyielding  members,  like  the  frames  and  the  guides.  There  are 
some  that  make  a  lot  of  nosie,  like  the  bell  and  the  exhaust. 
There  are  some  that  actually  restrict  and  restrain,  like  the  throt- 
tle and  the  yokes.  But  the  cranks  make  the  wheels  go  around. 
The  eccentrics  actuate  the  valves,  the  rigid  and  unyielding  frames 
and  guides  keep  the  moving  parts  together — and  also  apart.  Noise, 
in  its  proper  place,  means  protection  and  safety.  Restriction 
and  restraint,  properly  exercised  and  in  proper  amount,  mean 
adaptability  to  the  task  in  hand  and  plenty  of  reserve  for  peak 
loads  and  unexpected  emergencies. 

So  with  an  organization — "It  ain't  the  star  performer  alone  that 
makes  the  goal,  but  the  everlasting  teamwork  of  every  bloomin' 
soul." 

Well,  there  are  many  causes,  some  evident  and  easy  to  cure, 
some  not  so  evident  and  not  so  easy  to  overcome.    Lack  of  vision, 
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management,  ignorance,  carelessness,  lack  of  team  work,  in- 
improper  equipment  or  installation,  lack  of  proper  or 
it  repair  part*,  materials  or  tools,  the  wrong  man  on  the 

id  (perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all)  not  enough  trained 
men  to  do  the  work. 

I  want  you  to  read  again  Mr.  Frank  McManamy's  address  be- 

_     convention   particularly.     Listen — "I  have  always 

felt  that  the  air  brake  man  was  working  under  a  rather  strong 

handicap  and  that  while  he  was  a  mighty  good  fellow,  there  were 

v  of  him."  "With  the  additional  work  the  air  brake  man 
has  to  perform  outside  of  organizing  his  departments  and  look- 
ing after  the  brakes,  and  looking  after  men  that  handle  brakes. 
he  is  able  to  give  entirely  too  small  a  proportion  of  his  time  to 
the  actual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  brakes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  shall  never  get  the  air  brake  conditions  which  are  de- 
sirable, and  which  are  in  fact  necessary  under  modern  methodi 
of  railroad  operation,  until  we  increase  the  air  brake  departments 

ictically  all  the  railroads" — "We  must  have  first,  men  to 
plan  the  reorganization.  We  must  have,  second,  the  facilities  to 
permit  the  work  to  go  forward.  To  get  both  of  these  we  must 
have  support  from  the  higher  officials  of  the  railroads,  because 
while  it  will  cost  them  a  little  money  at  the  start,  it  will  pay.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  biggest  dividend  payers  that  they  have  on  their 
railroads." 

Make  no  mistake  about  this.  This  is  not  an  air  brake  man 
trying  to  land  a  job  or  get  an  increase  in  salary.  It  is  the  delib- 
erate practical  judgment  of  a  good  business  man,  an  executive 
of  wide  experience,  accustomed  to  look  for  the  facts  wherever 
they  may  be  found  and  to  face  them  squarely  when  found— A  lit- 
tle further  on  he  says:  "If  the  rules  and  recommendations  of 
this  Air  Brake  Association  were  being  observed  on  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country,  we  would  not  need  any  federal  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  condition  of  air  brakes."  This  is  a  compliment 
and  a  challenge.  Gentlemen,  it  lies  in  your  power  today,  more 
than  ever  before,  to  make  these  rules  and  recommendations  ef- 
fective through  cooperation  with  the  proper  agencies  of  the 
greater  Association  with  which  you  are  now  affiliated. 

What  Can  We  Individually  Do  to  Improve  Matters? 
Keep  right  on,  pegging  away.  Get  and  create  in  others,  habits 
of  foresight,  analysis,  thrift,  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Look 
ahead  a  little,  size  up  the  job  and  make  every  move  and  every- 
thing count.  Education  is  needed  all  along  the  line.  Show  the 
management  the  facts  and  what  ought  to  be  done.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  listen  or  understand  at  first — probably  you  didn't.  But 
keep  right  on  urging  proper  equipment,  proper  installation,  proper 
and  sufficient  repair  parts  and  tools,  and  above  all  better  men  and 
more  of  them. 

Just  a   few  concrete  example*  iu   men  on  the  firing 

every  day.     And  in  this  connection  let  no  one  miss  the 
point  that  mere  muck-raking  as  a  pastime  is  no  longer  the  fash- 
ion.    The  spirit  of  constructive  criticism  has  taken  its  place.     To- 
for  the   facts   favorable  or  otherwise,   because  we 
v  to  do  better  tomorrow     The  times 
rapidly  ami  tremendously.     What  could  and  should  be  tolerated 
.  along  the  progress  of   yi  ds  curbing,   perhaps 

elimin.i'  Standards  must  advance  with  knowledge  and 

facilities.      Fault    finding    is    profitless,   but    not   to   see   and    take 

is  a  crime, 
ti  r    from   L.  W.   Wallace,  the  ex- 
1  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties. 

"I   am  very   much  interested   in   knowing  that  you  are   ' 

This  is  an  impor- 

,ii    will    Ik-    i  knowing    that    the    larger 

n    with 
serving  a  special  appren- 

n    air    brake 

iund  lb.lt  tin  ■ 

: 

•iirned 

I 

■ 

'i    bad 


been  contemplated.  I  am  confident  that  this  situation  is  duplicated 
in  many  of  our  railroad  shops." 

Without  further  mention  by  name,  but  with  hearty  thanks  for 
their  cooperation,  I  wish  to  quote  or  refer  now  to  several  sug- 
gestions received  from  active  and  influential  members  of  this 
Association  (most  of  them  members  of  the  Manhattan  Air 
Brake  Club)  as  to  concrete  cases  which  illustrate  clearly  what 
we  have  been  thinking  about.  Excessive  leakage  is,  of  course,  an 
old  and  an  everpresent  source  of  waste,  delay  and  inadequate 
control. 

First,  therefore,  a  good  suggestion  regarding  leakage: — "I  do 
not  feel  that  you  can  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  rail- 
roads providing  a  departure  yard  suitably  equipped  with  air 
brake  charging  lines  with  a  view  of  eliminating  excessive  leakage 
and  correcting  irregularities  that  may  exist  when  there  is  ade- 
quate time,  rather  than  performing  this  work  after  the  hauling 
locomotive  is  attached  to  the  train  when  the  time  is  limited.  This 
does  not  only  mean  assisting  the  life  of  the  compressor  and  ac- 
cessories but  goes  a  long  way  towards  assisting  proper  and  econ- 
omical functioning  of  the  air  brake  equipment." 

Insecure  pipe  clamps,  use  of  the  human  instead  of  the  soap 
brush  to  locate  leaks  and  carelessness  about  retainer  pipes  and 
unions  are  well  known  but  altogether  too  common  sources  of 
leakage.  These  and  other  short  comings  of  installation  and  in- 
spection are  of  much  more  consequence  on  a  locomotive  than  on 
a  car,  because  "a  locomotive  failure  is  a  train  failure." 

Why  Is   Leakage  Tolerated? 

Do  you  know  why  this  leakage  >s  tolerated?    As  in  most  other 
cases,   the   answer  has  an  economic   flavor.     It   is   becau- 
costs   only   $4.00  per   ton. 

They  don't  know  what  leakage  is  in  Europe.  One  of  your  best 
known  members  told  me  of  riding  on  a  French  railway  locomo- 
tive during  the  war  and  being  almost  paralyzed  to  see  the  engin- 
eer calmly  reach  over  and  shut  the  throttle  valve  in  the  air  com- 
pressor steam  pipe  shortly  after  leaving  the  station.  There  was 
about  80  lbs.  pressure  in  the  system  and  there  it  stayed  until  the 
brakes  were  used  to  make  the  next  stop,  when  the  pump  throttle 
was  opened  up  and  the  pressure  restored.  There  were  no  leaks — 
they  were  not  tolerated.  Why?  Because  at  that  time  coal  was 
$04  per  ton  and  the  engineman  received  a  bonus  on  every  pound 
he  could  save.    So  it  can  be  done. 

We  avoid  the  cost  of  a  good  tight  pipe  job,  of  close  inspection 
and  of  competent  repairing,  but  burn  more  coal.  We  need  to  do 
more  than  make  rules  about  these  things.  We  must  have  the 
right  kind  of  men.  enough  of  them  and  encourage  them  by  giv- 
ing them  the  tools,  the  materials  and  the  proper  places  to  do  the 
work.  No  man  can  turn  out  a  decent  job  with  only  a  pipe 
wrench,  a  paint  brush  and  a  lack  of  proper  material  or  conveni- 
ences. 

The  following  describes  conditions  perhaps  not  entirely  un- 
familiar to  some  of  you. 

"Probably   the   greatest   handicap   suffered,   in    my   experience, 

nd  is  due  to  the  extreme  poor  quality  of  the  men  that  we 

are  provided  with   for  air  brake  work,  it   seeming  to  be  under- 

Sl 1  that  any  kind  of  a  man  will  answer  the  purpose,  which  of 

course  results  in  a  great  loss  of  time  and  material,  as  well  as 
safety.    To  illustrate : 

"While  checking  triple  valve  repairs  not  so  long  ago,  it  was 
found  that  paper  wads  had  been  used  to  fill  the  triple  pist.n 
packing  ring  openings,  which  for  the  minute,  permitted  the  valve-. 
to  pass  the  test  rack  requirements  and  for  the  same  purpose  and 

in  the  same  lot  of  valves,  a  very  heavy  grease  had  been  used 
on  the  piston  ring  and  cylinder. 

"Improper    tools    is    another   cause    for   a    waste   of    time    and 
■'.     While   watching   one   of   our   men   cleaning   the  brake 
equipment  on  try,  it  was  noted  that  he  wu  n 

hammer  and  chisel  for  removing  nuts  from  the  bolts.  On  in- 
quiry  it   was    found   that   he  bad   but  I   12-in.  pipe  wrench   for  the 

lack   of   space. 

Waste  in  Air  Brake  Service 

removing    valve    chamber 

rersing  valve  chaml  king  in  spoiling  the 

thrown  into  the  scrap. 
i  in  the  use  of  new  material,  instead  of  repairing 

II  where 
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"At  one  time  26  steam  heads  for  9^-in.  compressors  were 
found  hidden  away  in  one  of  our  shops  instead  of  being  repaired 
and  used  because  it  was  much  easier  to  apply  new.  Of  course, 
these  had  been  some  time  in  collecting,  but  it  illustrates  the  waste 
and  nearly  the  same  condition  prevailed  at  the  same  shop  in 
connection  with  slide  valve  feed  valves  for  engineers'  brake 
valves." 

The  savings  in  material  and  time  which  can  be  made  possible 
by  improvements  in  storerooms  and  repair  yards  would  scarcely 
be  credited.    Here  is  a  concrete  case : 

"For  several  years  we  were  unable  to  have  the  stores  depart- 
ment handle  second-had  material.  When  surplus  air  brake  ma- 
terial was  repaired,  they  refused  to  allow  us  to  place  it  in  stores 
for  filling  orders  to  outside  points,  claiming  that  this  put  the 
burden  of  cost  on  them.  At  the  same  time  requisitions  were  not 
submitted  to  me  for  approval.  About  four  years  ago  I  made  a 
check  of  extra  material  on  the  system  and  found  about  $35,000 
worth  of  distributing  valves,  brake  valves,  feed  valves,  pump 
governors,  cut-out  cocks,  etc.,  lying  in  engine  houses,  shops  and 
repair  tracks.  This  material  was  repaired  and  stored  for  less 
than  $600,  including  labor.  In  this  lot  there  were  30  distributing 
valves  that  only  required  a  piston  packing  ring,  or  an  applica- 
tion piston  packing,  feed  valves  that  only  required  cleaning, 
governor  bodies  requiring  reboring,  new  portions  of  governors 
that  had  been  stripped  to  make  repairs  to  second-hand  material 
and  triple  valves.  This  was  the  direct  result  or  drawing  on  the 
stores  department  for  new  material  without  returning  the  old 
parts  for  repairs.  While  we  furnish  enginehouse  inspectors  with 
material  that  requires  no  work  except  application  to  the  locomo- 
tive or  tender,  they  do  not  clean  feed  valves  or  distributing 
valves,  but  draw  new  ones  on  the  stores  department.  We  found 
that  the  shop  repairmen  and  pipe  fitters  were  ordering  material 
that  did  not  move  from  the  stores  department  in  many  instances 
for  eight  to  ten  months.  The  pipe  fitters  were  going  to  the 
stores  department  for  new  material  when  the  old  material  wouid 
have  served  the  purpose  just  as  well.  As  evidence  of  this  we 
found  1,200  -34-'n-  and  J^-in.  cutout  cocks  which  were  thrown 
in  different  places  in  the  shops,  all  of  which  were  made  good  by 
regrinding  and  placing  them  again  in  service. 

"After  noting  the  indifference  of  the  men  in  regard  to  mate- 
rial, we  checked  all  requisitions  to  prevent  duplications  of  the 
above  parts,  and  are  satisfied  that  from  our  present  system  we 
are  saving  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  year  without  in  any  man- 
ner diminishing  the  safety  or  efficiency  of  the  service.  We  then 
checked  all  the  storehouses  on  the  system  and  found  hundreds 
of  parts  of  special  retaining  valves,  feed  valves,  governors,  etc., 
which  we  assembled  and  placed  in  stock  for  distribution.  The 
result  of  this  is  we  have  not  ordered  any  of  these  parts,  includ- 
ing triple  valves,  for  the  past  four  years,  and  having  a  check 
of  the  number  of  whole  parts  on  hand  at  the  different  points  on 
the  system,  duplications  can  be  made  only  through  loss  by  acci- 
dent. 

"At  our  main  car  shops  where  heavy  repairs  are  made  which 
require  taking  down  the  entire  brake  apparatus,  we  found  that 
the  amount  of  pipe  work  was  so  great  and  the  distance  from 
the  pipe  and  cutting  machine  so  far,  that  six  men  were  required 
to  do  the  work  which  four  men  could  do  equally  well. 

"Where  five  foreign  lines  deliver  to  us,  we  found  that  the 
number  of  non-operating  brakes  were  so  great  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  six  men  to  the  force,  two  on  each  eight-hour  trick. 
In  our  fast  freight  trains  we  put  in  at  least  four  to  eight  cylin- 
der packings  in  each  train.  To  save  time  we  furnished  pistons 
complete  with  packing  leathers,  so  that  when  one  was  removed 
from  the  cylinder  under  the  car,  a  complete  piston  was  added 
and  the  work  of  re-applying  the  leather  was  done  when  there 
was  no  train  work.  The  trains  then  departed  with  100  per  cent 
operative  brakes,  and  nearly  always  on  time.  We  have  placed 
standard  triple  valve  test  racks  at  all  terminals  where  air  is  sup- 
plied to  repair  tracks,  10  in  number,  and  all  cleaning  of  triple 
valves  is  done  in  the  shops  instead  of  on  the  car.  A  laborer  car- 
ries the  triples  to  and  from  the  test  racks  to  the  cleaners.  All 
triple  valves  are  sent  to  one  point  for  repairs. 

"Lack  of  material  was  always  an  excuse  for  not  doing  work- 
properly  and  efficiently.  I  found  on  visiting  the  different  stations 
that  they  were  always  short  of  certain  material,  and  that  requisi- 
tions were  not  promptly  filled.  We  appointed  one  man  whose 
sole  duty  ia  to  visit  all  repair  stations,  note  requisitions  and  see 


that  no  place  suffers  for  want  of  material.  This  worked  out 
perfectly  as  we  find  now  that  there  are  no  delays  in  shipments 
of  material,  unless  it  is  that  for  which  we  are  waiting  delivery 
from  the  manufacturer. 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  foremen  at  shops,  enginehouses 
and  repair  tracks  never  check  up  the  work  of  air  brake  men. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  never  interested 
in  the  work  and  know  very  little  about  it.  We,  therefore,  depend 
upon  the  men  to  honestly  perform  their  work,  and  to  do  this  they 
must  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  devices  and  material.  The 
proper  location  of  locomotive  and  car  air  devices  is  essential,  as 
an  improper  location  of  such  devices  means  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the   workmen." 

In  your  own  Proceedings  and  in  those  of  many  of  the  railway 
clubs  these  truths  have  been  emphasized  over  and  over  again. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  a  paper  on  "Freight  Brake 
Maintenance"  presented  by  F.  B.  Farmer  before  the  Canadian 
Railway  Club,  April  1918.  This  paper  should  be  studied  and 
adopted  as  a  standard  text  by  every  air  brake  instructor  and  in- 
spector in  the  country. 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  railway  is  to  save  time.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  possible  waste  is  that  of  time.  To  operate  the  railways 
human  energy  and  skill  are  necessary  in  the  highest  degree. 
Therefore,  misdirected  or  unduly  overloaded  human  energy  is  a 
source  of  avoidable  waste.  To  permit  human  energy  and  skill 
to  function  effectively  and  efficiently,  proper  organization,  policy 
and  support  must  be  provided.  Therefore  inadequate  organiza- 
tion, lack  of  understanding  and  vision,  and  insufficient  funds,  ma- 
terials and  equipment  cause  lower  efficiency,  diminish  effective- 
ness and  result  in  far-reaching  wastes.  Expensive  "economy" 
and  wasteful  "saving"  must  be  guarded  against.  To  paraphrase 
a  well-known  Arabian  proverb : — 

"He  who  wastes  and  knows  that  he  wastes  is  a  fool.    Avoid  him. 

He  who  w-astesand  knows  not  that  he  wastes  is  simple.  Teach 
him. 

He  who  wastes  not  and  knows  not  that  he  wastes  not  is  asleep. 
Wake  him. 

But  he  who  wastes  not  and  knozvs  that  he  wastes  not  is  a  wise 
man.     Follow  him." 


"Courtesy    George  A. 


McKeague,    Official   Photograph* 
Three  M.  C.  B.  Veterans 


Left  to  Right— F.  W.  Brazier,  N.  Y.  C;  John  S.  Lentz,  L   V.; 
and  J.  J.  Hennessey,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
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Efficiency  of  Enthusiasm 

One    of    our    friends    has    handed    in    (lie    following 
tribute  to  the  men  who  have  set  up  and  arranged 

the  big  exhibit  : 
"To  the  observer  who  has  been  present   on  the  Tier 
during  the  last  two  days  the  transformation  from  a  scene 

solute  chaos  I   order  and  perfection  must 

have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  On  Monday 
morning  with  the  exception  of  a  tew  large  and  elal 
exhibits,  si  me  of  which  require  many  days  and  even  a 
week  or  mure  to  set  up.  there  was  practicall)  nothing  but 
an  indiscriminate  mass  id  packing  cases  and  dieftris  of  all 
kinds  strewn  over  the  pier.  Apparent  disorder  seemed  to 
rei^n  supreme,  but  behind  and  underlying  all  was  a 
definite  well-thought  out  program  which  within  a  few 
hours  would  be  put  into  effect. 

"In  the  brief  period  between  Monday  morttirig  and 
Tuesday  night  the  entire  pier  has  been  converted  into  a 
glorious  and  beautiful  display  of  the  finest  mechanical 
products   of   American   skill   and   ingenuity.      And    when 

ntemplates  the  speed  and  almost  magical  swiftness 

with  which  these  packing  cases  have  been  turned  into 
magnificent  exhibits  arranged  wbh  artistic  skill  and  in  a 
manner  besi  to  educate  and  interest  tlio-e  for  whom  the\ 


have  been  created.  (  hie  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
this  remarkable  transformation  and  he  naturally  wonders 
how  is  it  all  possible 

"How  is  it  possible  to  accomplish  all  this  work  in  so 
short  a  time  a-  perhaps  twenty-hours?  There  is  only 
i  ne  answer  and  that  is  that  this  wonderful  work  is  the 
result  of  interest  and  enthusjasm.  No  paid  help  could 
nplish  what  has  been  done  in  twenty  hours  on  the 
Pier  in  ten  times  the  number  of  hours.  Nay,  it  is  5; 
say  that  paid  help  could  not  have  done  it  at  all.  Xor  are 
tin'  men  who  .bibits  with  few  excep- 

tions skilled  workmen.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
salesmen,  engineers,  advertising  men.  clerks  and  office 
help.  But  what  these  men  have  lacked  perhaps  in  skill 
as  workmen,  they  have  made  up  a  thousand-fold  in  their 
interest  and  enthusiasm; 

"Just  look  at  these  beautiful  exhibits.  As  much  the 
work  of  artists  as  any  painting  or  statuary.  Put  up  in 
absolutely  perfect  shape  without  blemish,  not  even  n 
finger  mark  marring  the  finish  of  these  really  works  of 
art.  Such  is  the  result  of  American  resourcefulness. 
American  energy,  and  that  indomitable  spirit  of  progress 
that  pervades  the  entire  railway  supply  fraternity.  Who 
can  help  but  admire  that  wonderful  attribute  of  our 
American  civilization  so  forcefully  exemplified  in  this 
demonstration  of  the  efficiency  of  enthusiasm." 


Enrollircnt    C<  m-nittee 


D     M  ik  hell, 
Kyilcr, 


L.  C.  Hensel 
President 


E.  S.  M.  Macnab 
1st  Vice-President 


E.  Lunn 
2nd  Vice-President 


J.  A.  Andreucetti 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Electrical  Engineers  Meet  at  Hotel  Dennis 

Lengthy  but  Interesting  Program  Draws  Large  Attendance 
and  Provokes  Good  Discussion 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  held  at  the  Hotel 
1  Vtmis,  yesterday  morning,  was  called  to  order  at 
10.10  a.m..  by  E.  S.  M.  MacXab.  first  vice-president  of 
the  association,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  L.  C. 
Hensel.  In  presenting  the  opening  address  Mr.  MacNab 
spoke  as  follows: 

"I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  semi-annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  to  see  such  a  good  attendance  of  members. 

"I  must  first  apologize  for  the  absence  of  our  presi- 
dent. L.  ('.  Hensel.  Those  of  us  who  know  him,  I  am 
sure,  agree  that  it  is  most  urgent  business  which  prevents 
him  being  with  us  today,  as  he  has  always  been  most 
attentive  both  at  convention  and  executive  committee 
meetings. 

"This  is  the  first  semi-annual  meeting  which  has  been 
held  for  two  years  owing  to  depressed  business  condi- 
tions. However,  I  feel  confident  that  we  have  passed  the 
lowest  point  on  the  curve  and  that  the  near  future  will 
restore  the  normal  flow  of  business  which  is  essential  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  railways  and  the  country  in  general. 
The  railway  equipment  purchases  during  the  past  five 
months,  as  shown  in  the  Railway  Electrical  Engineer, 
were  as  follows:  Passenger  cars,  1195;  freight  cars, 
77,053 ;  locomotives,  460.  These  figures  would  bear  out 
this  conientinn. 

"There  will  be  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
discussion,  progress  reports  from  several  committees,  and 
I  would  ask  that  we  have  a  very  full  discussion,  and  if 
any  member  has  any  data  or  information  which  he  can 
taring  out  it  will  materially  assist  the  several  committees 
and  at  the  same  time  make  their  reports  more  complete. 

"We  will  also  be  favored  by  having  a  paper  on  'Indus- 
trial Heating'  read  to  us  by  B.  F.  Collins,  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  which  I  am  sure  w;U  be  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  come  to  the 
front  of  late  and  this  paper  will  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  association. 

"In  closing,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  draw  attention  to 
the  splendid  collection  of  exhibits  on  the  pier.  I  often 
think  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages 
we  have  by  being  able  to  inspect  the  latest  additions  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  railway  mechanical  engineering  field, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world, 


would  it  be  possible  to  duplicate  this  A.  R.  A.  conven- 
tion." 

Data  and  Information 

Immediately  following  the  opening  address  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Data  and  Information  was  present- 
ed by  E.  A.  Lundy,  Railway  Electrical  Engineer.  Mr. 
Lundy  spoke  of  the  importance  of  securing  authentic  data 
and  information  and  of  the  need  of  tabulating  it  so  as  to 
establish  valuable  records  which  will  show  just  what  is 
being  done  by  the  different  roads.  Along  the  same  line.  J. 
R.  Sloan,  Penn.  R.  R.,  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  plot  curves  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  elec- 
trical equipment  during  the  years. 

E.  Wanamaker,  Rock  Island  Lines,  said  he  believed  it 
would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  electrical  fraternity  if 
some  valuation  were  placed  on  electrical  equipment.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  primary  importance  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus in  present  day  railroad  operation  and  cited  the 
growth  of  the  investment  in  electrical  material  during  the 
past  20  years  from  $3,000  to  $3,000,000.  Railroad  opera- 
tion is  dependent  upon  electrical  equipment  to  a  far  great- 
er extent  than  is  generally  realized.  Railroad  manage- 
ments should  be  shown  the  importance  of  building  up  an 
efficient  electrical  organization  so  that  it  can  properlv  pur- 
chase, install  and  supervise  electrical  equipment. 

It  was  stated  by  J.  A.  Andreucetti,  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  that  roads  did  not  have  figures  available  which 
they  could  supply  the  committee,  although  conditions  were 
getting  better  in  this  respect  since  the  establishment  of 
valuation  departments.  He  further  stated,  however,  that 
probably  the  heads  of  electrical  departments  could  very 
likely  approximate  the  value  of  materials  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

L.  D.  Moore,  Missouri  Pacific,  thought  that  while  it 
might  be  difficult,  that  probably  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee themselves  could  arrive  at  an  approximate  figure. 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  get  definite  costs,  but  they 
could  develop  a  report  that  would  show  the  relative  value 
of  the  equipment  used  on  the  various  roads.  The  fact  is 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
per  cent  in  electrical  equipment  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
during  the  past  10  years,  and  if  the  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  railroad  managements  the  electrical 
departments  would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  it. 
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Wanamaker  significantly  remarked  that  the  trcmen- 

:'i  of  the   importance  of  electrical  equipment 

lot  t nil v  appreciated  by  the  electrical  men  themselves 

and   therefore   it  could   hardly   he   expected  that   i 

would  how  vital  this  apparatus  had  become  in 

railroad  operation. 

Motor  Specifications 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Motor  Specifications 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Wanamaker,  who  stated  thai  tl 
port  was  at  present  a  tentative  specification.  Contrarj  to 
expectations  he  said,  the  various  motor  manufactari 
well  as  the  Electric  Power  Club,  had  given  the  committee 
the  heartiest  co-operation  in  preparation  of  the  material 
included  in  the  report.  The  specifications  as  drawn  cover 
alternating  and  direct  current  motors  of  the  open  type 
ranging  from  1  hp.,  1800  r.p.m.,  to  75  hp.,  r.p.m.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  further  stated  that  if  the  committee  was  con- 
tinued that  it  was  it1-  intention  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
specifications  for  mill  type,  motors,  crane  motors,  control 
tin  >t<>rs  and  protective  devices. 

He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  bearing  design 
in  connection  with  motors,  declaring  that  there  never  had 
been  any  standards  for  motor  bearings.  Two  chief  causes 
for  motor  failures  he  attributed  to  failure  of  insulation 
and  to  faulty  bearings.  Mr.  Wanamaker  commented  upon 
the  great  amount  of  interest  manifested  in  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  which  was  manifested  in  the  large  at- 
nce  at  monthly  meetings  and  in  some  eases  semi- 
monthly meetings.  He  said  it  was  surprising  to  find  how 
little  was  actually  known  regarding  the  life  of  motors  in 
service.  When  conflicting  opinions  were  averaged  it  was 
found  a  lite  of  ten  years  was  the  resulting  figure. 

Committee  on  Illumination 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Illumination  was  pre- 
l:  I  ,  S.  Billau,  Baltimore  &  <  »hio.  lb-  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  standards  for  in- 
candescent lamps  as  much  as  possible,  stating  that  the 
committee  had  striven  to  do  this  Me  further  stated  that 
the  100-watl  lamp  was  being  introduced  into  car  lighting 
service.     It   i<  in''  note  that  the  increase  of  car 

illumination  which  was  prophesied  several  years  ago  is 
now  becoming  a  realization.  He  stated  that  the  Ma/da  I' 
gas-tilled    lamp    was    now   available    in    flu     25  watt      i 

tors    which   electrical   men 

mill.   Mr.   Billau  stated,  was 

the  industrial  lighting  codes  which  have  been  adopted  in 

various  localities,     lie  said  that  the  probability  was  that 

these  codes  would  become  more  strict  as  time  went  on. 

i ,   \v.  Bebout,  I  (  io,  introduced  the  sub- 

ject of  mill  type  Mazda  I '  lamps  for  use  on  extension  cords 
and  stated  that  the  C.  &  O.  bad  adopted  this  type  of  lamp 
rd  for  this  service.     I  te  said  this  type  of  lamp 

jiving  compli  had  replaced  the  old 

carbon  lam-.  Mr.   Kndreucetti  held  quite  an  op 

ile  th  of  the  Ma 

da  mill  type  lamp  was  high,  he  could  not  get  long  enough 

:  .nit   their  Use.      I  le  staled  that   the 

i    as    when    the    carbon 

reed  with   Mr.    \m 

M,  :    bad    illst    ! 

ii  e  but  thai 

■•■  t  haps  there 
p  being  u  ■ 

learlj 


quite  different  things.  The  discussion  became  very  gen- 
eral and  man)    took   part. 

A.  I..  Broe,  Edison  Lamp  Works,  gave  some  interesting 
facts  on  the  subject  of  lamp  manufacture.  He  stated  that 
cab  lamps  and  car  lamps  were  made  with  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent aims  in  view.  The  cab  lamps,  he  said,  were  made 
tugged  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  while  the  car  lighting 
lamps  were  manufactured  with  the  idea  of  securing  max- 
imum efficiency.  Referring  back  to  the  mill  type  lamp 
ted  that  these  should  not  lie  confused  with  the  maz- 
da  C,  gas-tilled  lamp,  for  although  they  were  similar  in 
appearance  the  mill  type  lamp  was  not  gas-filled. 

T.  P.  McGinnis,  Pyle  Natii  nal  Co.,  gave  some  interest- 
ing information  concerning  lamp  life  tests  which  his  com- 
pany had  conducted  on  125  locomotives.  He  said  that  by 
considering  the  total  headlight  lamps  purchased  and  divid- 
ing the  number  by  the  total  number  of  hours  burned  by 
all  lamps  a  value  of  approximateb  320  hour-,  of  life  was 
obtained.  This  did  not  compare  favorably  with  individ- 
ual test  made  which  showed  that  520  hours  was  frequently 
secured.  The  discrepanc)  shows  clearly  that  many  lamp 
were  broken,  lost  or  burned  out. 

Report  on  Electric  Welding 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Electric  Welding  was 
briefly  presented  by  E.  Wanamaker.  He  stated  that  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  a  set  of  specification 
the  reason  that  there  existed  so  many  variable  opinions 
and  ideas.  Five  meetings  of  the  committee  had  been  held 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  number  of  additions  would  be 
made  before  the  report  was  presented  in  its  final  form 
in  the  fall. 
Report  of  Committee  on   Stationary  Power  Plants 

The  committee  report  on  stationary  power  plants  was 
presented  b\  L.  C.  Bowes,  Rock  Island  Lines.  lie  empha- 
sized the  necessitj  of  distributing  the  charges  made  for 
steam  consumption  for  various  railroad  purposes.  It  was 
a  matter  which  had  never  received  proper  attention  and 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  if  any  basis  for  compari- 
son  for  charges  could  lie  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Moore  wanted  to  know  if  the  committee  contem- 
plated including  methods  or  a  list  of  items  to  be  used  in 
arriving  at  power  plant  costs.  He  said  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult  to  get  accurate  costs  of  power  plant  operation. 

In   repl\    Mi.    Bowes   said   it   was   the  intention   to  show 
what  the  cost  should  be  so  far  as  labor  and  materials  were 
concerned,  but  that  interest  and  depreciation  of  equipment 
t\    difficull   i"  obtain. 

i  Quinn,  Norfolk  &  Western,  related  his  experience 
with  steam  flow  meters,  extending  over  15  years.  Steam 
flow  meters  be  said  servi  ..client  check  on  Steam 

consumption  by  various  users.  The  amount  of  steam 
Used  bj    air  compressors  he   s.ud  could  be  computed    from 

the  re\ olutions  of  the  compressor. 

Electric  Repair  Shop  Facilities  and  Equipment 
Mr.  Bebout  presented  briefly  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Shop  Facilities  and   Equipment.  In  connection  with 
this  report    Mr.  Quinn  described   the  System  in  vogue  oi 
the    Norfolk   &   Western   regarding   the   record  of  m 

una  number  indicating  the 
month  quipmenl   was  purchased.     \ 

complete  record  was  then  available,  no  matter  how  many 
times    the   motor    was   transferred    from    one   pla 
another. 

Power  Trucks  and  Tractors 
The  report   of  the  committee  on   Power    ["rucks  and 
ors  was  presented  b)    Mr.  Moore.     He  stated  that 
considerable  difficulty  was  encounl 

■>n    that    main    roads  did   not    keep  com- 
plete  tee. ads       Industrial  concerns   using   this  equipment 
much    better   in   this   respect    and    most    of   his 
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cost  data  had  been  secured  from  them.  The  gasoline 
tractor,  he  said,  should  be  included  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  the  subject  did  not  specifically  state  that 
electric  tractors  alone  should  be  included.  Some  diversity 
of  opinion  developed  as  to  the  attitude  of  insurance  com- 
panies relative  to  the  gasoline  equipment.  It  was  found 
that  in  some  cases  this  equipment  was  used  in  buildings 
and  while  not  specifically  prohibited  was  not  recom- 
mended for  interior  use.  For  long  hauls  where  a  greater 
portion  of  the  route  was  out-of-doors,  it  was  felt  that  the 
gasoline  tractor  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Train  Lighting 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Train  Lighting  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Billau.  who  drew  particular  attention  to 
the  essentials  for  direct  drive  for  car  lighting  generators, 
which  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  report.  It 
was  evident  from  the  interest  manifested  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  subject  of  direct  drive  should  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration  and  thought.  Although  a 
number  of  devices  have  been  developed  by  different  com- 
panies, none  has  been  tried  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
warrant  its  general  adoption.  There  is  obviously  a  press- 
ing need  for  some  reliable  device  especially  in  northern 
latitudes  where  belt  trouble  is  excessive: 

The  barrel  type  axle  pulley  recently  adopted  by  the 
Pullman  Company  was  discussed  at  some  length.  Mr. 
Sloan  related  his  experience  with  this  type  of  pulley  in 
some  tests  conducted  on  a  curved  track  with  radius  of  247 
ft.  The  pulley  in  question  was  IS  in.  in  diameter  in  the 
middle,  16  in.  at  the  ends  and  was  28y2  in.  long.  Under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  the  belt  did  not  come  nearer 
than  \y2  in.  from  the  pulley  flanges.  To  mount  such  a 
pulley  he  stated  took  18  minutes,  and  five  minutes  were 
required  to  remove  it. 

Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classification  Lamps 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Locomotive  Headlights 
and  Classification  Lamps  was  presented  by  L.  C.  Mulheim, 
supervisor  of  headlight  equipment,  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Mr 
Mulheim  added  to  the  report  by  speaking  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  alternating  current  headlight  generators  and  also 
roller  bearings  for  headlight  sets.  The  matter  of  lamp 
voltage  rating  which  stumped  the  A.  R.  A.  discussion  of 
the  same  report  was  threshed  out  by  the  A.  R.  E.  E.  mem- 
bers and  the  decision  reached  that  the  matter  was  a  ques- 
tion of  operation,  governor  adjustment  and  depended 
largely  upon  what  was  expected  from  the  cab  lamps  with 
respect  to  life  and  candle  power.  C.  H.  Quinn,  chief 
electrical  engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western,  told  how  he  has 
greatly  reduced  his  cab  lamp  costs  without  any  complaints 
regarding  lack  of  illumination  in  the  cab  by  using  carbon 
lamps. 

E.  Wanamaker,  electrical  engineer,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  introduced  the  subject  of  automatic  train 
control  and  showed  why  the  A.  R.  E.  E.  should  take  part 
in  activities  relating  to  the  subject.  He  stated  that  the 
A.  R.  E.  E.  could  undoubtedly  co-operate  with  the  Air 
Brake  Association  on  this  subject. 

After  the  presentation  of  reports,  a  very  able  paper  on 
the  subject  of  Electric  Heating  was  read  by  B.  F.  Collins 
of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Metallic  resistor  fur- 
naces of  all  kinds  and  sizes  can  be  supplied  for  purposes 
requiring  temperatures  up  to  2000  deg.  F.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Collins. 

Chairman  MacNab  concluded  the  meeting  by  compli- 
menting the  association  on  its  work  and  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  most  successful  and  the  largest 
semi-annual  convention  ever  held  by  the  A.  R.  E.  E. 
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Lost  and  Found 

ost — Silver  mesh  bag  by  Mrs.  B.  V.  H.  Johnson  of 
St.  Louis.  Kindly  return  to  Secretary  Conway's 
office. 


Enrollment  Today 

The  enrollment  booth  at  the  entrance  to  the  Million 
Dollar  Pier  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m;  2  p. 
m.  to  5  p.  m.     There  will  be  no  enrollment  period 
in  the  evening  today. 
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Registration  Figures 

he  comparative  registration  figures  for  1922  and 
1920  up   to   5    o'clock   Monday   afternoon   are  as 

follows : 

1922  1920 

Div.  V— M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B 950  805 

Div.  VI— Pur.  and  Stores 333  406 

Special    guests 800  687 

Simm.1v    men 2,285  2,465 

Railroad    ladies 924  746 

Supply  ladies 569  660 

Totals                                                               5,861  5,769 


Last  Registration  Book 

It  had  been  planned  to  issue  only  two  registration  books 
this  week — one  on  Monday  and  one  Wednesday.  _  The 
executive  committee  decided  yesterday  to  publish  a 
book  this  morning  in  place  of  the  one  scheduled  for  Wed- 
nesday morning.  This  will  be  much  more  serviceable  to 
the  exhibitors  and  others  than  if  issued  the  last  day  of  the 
meetings. 


Registration,   American 

Railway  Association 

Division  V — Mechanical 

Adamson,  C.  W.,  M.  C.   B.,  Interboro  R.  T.,  Chalfonte. 

Ahern,  W.  J.,  Gen.   For.,  C.  &  O..  Alamac. 

Allen,    G.    S.,    M.    M.    Retired,    P.    &    R.,    Pennhurst. 

Anderson,  H.   P.,  Asst.  to  Ch.   Op.  Off.,  M.  K.  &  T..  Chelsea. 

Baker,   Geo.    H.,   Pres.,   Ry.    Ed.   &   Assn.,   Shoreham. 

Balldo,  F.  E.,  S.  S.,  N.  Y.  N.N.  &  H.,   Haddon  Hall. 

Band,  F.  W.,  Genl.  Shop   Insp.,  B.  &  M.,  Chelsea. 

Benning,   F.,  G.    S.,   So.    Bflo.,  Wiltshire. 

Berger,  John,  Sp.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Bingham,   C.    E.,   Sup.    Mech.   Exam.,   M.    C.,   St.    Charles. 

Bodemer,  C.  J.,  Asst.  S.   Mchy.,  L.   &  N.,  Chalfonte. 

Borell,  E.  A.,  Engr.   M.   P..  P.  &  R.  Bothwell. 

Boyd,  J.  W.,   Supvr.   Elec.  Welding,  B.  &  O.,  Chalfonte. 

Boyer,   H.   A.,   M.   E.,   Erie,   Haddon  Hall. 

Bradbury,  ().   H.,  A.    B.   Instr.,   Southern,   Shelburne. 

Brady,  J.   E.,  Asst.   M.   M.,   B.   &  O.,  Lamar. 

Brewer,  H.   W.,  S.   S.,  B.   R.   &  P.,   New  England. 

Brown,   M.  G,  M.   M.,  M.   S.   B.  &  P.,  Terminal. 

Brown,  Wallace  W.,  Gen'l   Fore.    Reel.   Plant,  B.   &  M.,   Colonial. 

Broyden,  J.   E.,  S.   M.  P.,  A.   C  L.,  Princess. 

Budwell,  Leigh,  M.   E.,  R.  F.  &  P. 

Burkley,   H.   J.,    M.    M.,    B.    &   O.,    Schlitz. 

Burrell,  W.   G.,   Stationery  Agt.,   G.   T.,   Runnymede. 

Buskirk,  J.  H.  Van,  M.  E.,  N.  Y.  C,  Chalfonte. 

Butler,  F.  A.,  M.  M.,   B.  &  A.,  Chalfonte. 

Butler,  F.  M„  Supt.,  E.  B.  T.  R.  R.  &  C.  Co. 

Butler,  T.  L.,  M.  M.,  M.  P. 

Butler,  T.   F..  M.    M.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 

Byron,   A.   W.,   M.    M.,   Penn.,   Marlborough. 

Caley,   G.   W.,  M.   M.,  N.   Y.   C,   Fredonia. 

.Callahan,   P.  J.,   Supr.   Car  &  Loco.   Elec.   Ltg.,  Colonial. 

Carman,  J.  H..  G.  F.  C.  D.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L„  New  England. 

Carr,   T.    L.,   Genl.    Fore.,    Penn.,    Craig   Hall. 

Carty,   F.   J.,   M.   E.,   B.   &   A.,  Alamac. 

Chaffin,   N.    B.,    M.    M.,   Penn.,   Fredonia. 

Chambers,  W.   C,  M.   M„   Wabash. 

Coburn,  H.  S.,  G.  F.,  Penn. 

Coddington,  H.  W.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  N.  W.,  Chalfonte. 

Collett,    R.,    Supv.    Fuel   Economy,   N.    Y.    C,   Traymore. 
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Hall. 
M.   Eng.,   United   K»    of   Havana,  Brighton. 
I.   C,    Lexington. 
.   Morton. 

•-hire. 
,   Traymore. 

\     II    &   II..   Haddon   Hall. 

M     M.,   P.  a   R. 

em,   Breakers. 

M        .    i     \   w  .  Alatnac. 
M..    H.   V.,    I 

,    r.  &  0    C,   Haddon  Hall. 
\l  .   B    Sk  O.,   Ami  i! 

ke  Instr.,   Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 
■ 
i     H..    M.   M.,   N     V 

nte. 
\1  .    l:    ft  O.,  ] 
I"    I    .   M     M.,  Penn.,  I  'halt. 

'.     ■)  .   (  . 
Donaldson.  T.  C,   M.    M.    B.    P.   S    P.,   Strand. 
Duke,  W.   D.,  Gen     M^r  .   R     I 
English,  W.   M..    M     M-.  C.   I.  &   I..   Glaslyn  Chatham. 

B    J.,    Travel.    Knur..    I  Hall. 

.     \     II  .    M     I 
Firnhaker,   E.    R..  Ait    B  ¥.  O.  &   W-,   New   England. 

Flinn,    R     N  .    M     M  .  Hall. 

Koran.   Thus..   Air    Brake    Ins...    I..    V,,   Arlington. 
Kravel.  Go      B..  S     \l     P..   Penn.,   Di 
Frbmm;  !     II    SB.,  Nov   England. 

N     V.   i '..  Traymore, 

,v    R.,    Martinique. 
M  .    Penn.,    Brighton, 
sen,   F.    R  ."  M.   M  .    B    &  0    Haddi  n   Hall. 

1  ...    Hall. 

.    II     ('  .    MM  0      I  helsea. 

Cillis.    H.    A  .    Peered    I 

Clenn,    I     1 1  .    I  \    .    Si    ,linK. 


W    ,  S      -  .    M      t    .    Ha.Iil,  n    Hall. 
I  nil.    Car    Tore..    M.    C.    &    5. 
tf.  M.,  N.  Y.  C,  >d.caun. 
•    Elec.  Well  ■  i     I  half on te. 

II.    -    \1    P.,  Gulf  Mi  b.  &  North.,  Strand. 
B..   M     M  .   Penn.,  Traymore; 
N    &  W  .   !'■ 
I     P.,   Pern. 
Gi  — .  1     '.  .  M     M  .    v  &  \v.   P  .  r.i 
.;  .  B.  &  m  .  i 

ll.ill.   M.    A..   S.   of   Maeb.,  K.   G    S..  Travmore. 
Hanlin;    I  -.ess. 

Haopt,  II     II..    Vsst.    Eng.  M.   P 

I      I'..   Asst.   Eng.    M,    P..   Penna.,  Train  Hall. 
ion.  B     V.,  Genl     I  or.,    Penn  .    Princess. 
Hildrethj   Fred.   F..    \~t    Engr.   M     I'.   I'    i     I     a   St   U 

R 
Hitch,  C.   !'■  .  M     M  .  i     \  i '  .    I 

8t.   Ens    of  Tests,   W.    1    .\    Seashore. 
I     A.,  Genl.    Master    Boilei    Maker,    S     A     1    .  Chelsea 
Hollingsworth,  F.    A..    Ar.  h..    1 
Hopkinson,    I.   M.   M     M.,' S.  4    \.    Uarnac. 

fonte. 
Hunt.    Robert,    M     E.,    S.    A.    I...    Trrvmore. 
lrvin.    I.    B.,    M.    M..    P.    5.   &  1 

.  \\     S..   M.   S.,   Erie,  St.  Charles. 
Jefferson,   M..   M.    M..   1.    V..   r 

i  Viririiiia.    Travmore. 

W.    1..   Gen.    Mar,.   N.   &    \\\.    Marlborough-. 
s,    I     I    .     \--t     Sui  i.    M.    P.,    M     C    St.    Charles. 
■      ■ 

I'.otbwell 
Kerby,   P.,  Supr.    Loco.  Oper.,   B    .\   O.,   DeVille. 

t,  S.  A     1...   Princess. 
Laizure,   I"    R.,  Gen    Sunt.,    Erie,   Arlington. 
LaUing,   Ed.,  Air   Brake  Supvr.,  i     Ski     I.  BothwelL 

H    .     M.     M.,     Y:r 

I  ■  I  I  ! 

I    I..    R„    Air    Brake    Insp..    Penn.,   S.  . 
\V.     F.  .     Air     Brake    In--,-..     T 

" 


II.     ' 


Ch-    A.    B     Ins 


\1 


M  .    I'. 


Pi 


Ferdinand. 


Transportation    Committee 


B    t  h«n 
r.    H.  Williams. 

' 
i 

( 

Hutch 
R    Pol 

i  ■ 

f 
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Love,  Burnout,   Supt.,  Air  Brakes  &   Fuel   Supt..   F.    E.   C,  Lexington. 

Mac.Millan,   Fred.    I...   Supr,     if   Mat.,   N.   V.   ('..   Frcdonia. 

Macnab.  E.  S    M.,  Car.   Lt.   Eng.,  I      P     I  raia  Hal), 

Mcllvaine,  C.    I...   S.    M,    I'..    Penn.,   Traymore. 

McSweener,  F.  J.,  M.   M..   B    SO.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Madden,  T.   I'.,  Trav.    B  ■■;.   p. 

Hauler,  J.   I..  S.   M.   P.,   Ft.   Smith  &  West.,  Traymore. 

Marriott,  F.    I..  (  hi.    Drafts.,   I      Si  O.,  « 

Maxtield,  F.  (',.,  Genl.   I  -.crling. 

Mellin,   t  .   J.,   American    Loco.   Co.,    Marlborough. 

Mctzgcr.   Louis,   Gen.   Loco,    [nsp.,   Eric.   Arlington. 

Miller.  II.   C,    Div.   Store..    B.   ,\    O.,    New   England. 

Miller.  R.   W.,  Asst    Eng.   Office    Mecll     Eng:,  Wesi   T.  &  Seashore. 

Mohun,  John    I...   Mech.   Office   Asst.    to    Pres..   U.    P..  Traymore. 

Moll,   «...    Rd.    Fore,   of    Eng.,    P    &    R.,    New    England. 

I    W  .    M     M„   Penn.,   Pr  ncess. 
Uoore,  \Vm„  S.  s..  Erie,  Arlington. 

R.   I'.  T.,  Head.  Supr.,  j;    ,\   (i..  Craig  Hall. 
Moriarity.   G.    A..    M.   S..   N.    Y.    X.    II.   &    II..   Chalfonte. 
Murphy.   J.    W.,   G.    I ■'..    E.    &    A  .     \ir.l 

i  ..lui    S       Asst    Fng..    Nickel    Plate.    Alamac. 
Murray.    F.    N..    Mech.    Supt..    Erie,   Arlington. 
Necdham.    II.    S..   Asst.    M.    M..    Penn.,    Craig   Hall 

I'.    P..    Div.    M..   M.   C,    St.   Charles. 
Nelson,   F.   W  .   M.   M..  N,   II..  Traymore. 
Nelson,   Win.,   M.   F...   K.   C.   ,\    s,,..    Iravmore. 

.   C     X.,   M.    M.,   Erie,    \ 
Oncrdonk.  J.    R.,   Eng.  of  Tests.   B.   &  ( >..   Marlborough. 

.   I      is.    X..    k.    F.  of   E..   1.  .V..   Arlington. 
Par-.Mii.    I.     I..     M.     H..    N.     V.    C,     Haddon    Hall. 
Parson.   J.   (1..    S.    S„    X.    V.   ( '.,    Haddon    Hall. 
Pegg,   M.,   Sr.,   1>.    S..    United    Kvs.    of   Havana,   Brighton. 
Peters.    D.    F..    Sup..    X.    &    \V„    Mailborough. 
Pickrell,    W.   J.,    M.    M..   C.    P..    - 

a,  Win..    Genl.    Fore.    Loco.    Shops,    O.  &    W.     (Middietown),    Neu 
England. 
Porter,    W.    I!..   Asst.    Engr.   M.   P..   Penna.,   Miller. 


Eng!: 


Brighton. 

.  Div..  Penn.,  New 
Y.  C  Runnymede 
of  M.    P..   B.   &  I.. 


Quinn,   J.    II..   G.    F..   Penn. 

ese.  0     P.,    Supt.    M.    P..    Penn. 
Rhoads.  Geo.   A  .  Assi     M.   M.   Eas 
Rhodes,  Robert   S.,  Asst.   Engr..   X 
Richardson,   E,   E„  Asst  t. .   Engr. 
Richers,   G.    I.,   M.    M..   Penn.,   Tr„,„. 
Riegel,  S.  5.,  -Mich.   Engr.,  J>.   L.  &  W.,  Arlington 
Hitter,  t).    II..   M.   M..  X.   i,   X.    II.   &  II..  Travmore. 
Robertson,  Geo.   \\  .,  M.   M„   B.   S:  O.,  Alamac 

I   .    \l      M..   S.    A.   )..,   Alamac 
Rudd,   W     B.,   Asst.    Engr.    M.    P..   Penn.,    Haddon   Hall 


E.,  St.  Charles. 


Rusling,   \V.    p.  Aast     I  n  ■     M     P  .    f, 

Sasser.    J.    W.,    S.    M.    P.    Virginian,    Ma.! 
Scheifle,  John,  Road   Fore,  of   Eng. 
Schneider,  (,.   A..   M.   M..    Penn., Tfirw   England. 
Schwindy,  11.   II..  Genl.  Fi  .      I 

fonte. 
I      I..  G.    I   .   I..   Y..   Edison. 
Seibert,   W.   C,   C.    M.    M..   X.    P.,    Majestic. 
Shull,  C.   O.,   [nsp.   M.   P.   Dept,  Penn. 

Slater.    Jos..     M.     M.,     Erie,     Bn 

Smith.  G.   W.,  M.   M.,  Wabash.  Alamac. 

Sneck,   Harrv.   Supv.   of   Ait    Brakes,    P.    R.   &    P.,   Pennhurst. 

Snell,  E.   I..  M.  M.,  X.  V.  C.  New   England. 

Spaide,  Ceo.  S.   W.,   Fore.,  Atlantic  Citj    R.   R. 

Stayton,  C.  E..  Hist.  Fore..  U.  P.,  Arlington. 

Steins,  C.   K..  Asst.   Engr.    M.   P..    Penn.,   Morton. 

Stevens,    II.    K.,    M.    M..    A.    C.    L..   Ambassad.  r. 

Stubbs,    C.    M..    Sp.    [nsp.,    Inc.    ISr. 

Stumpf.    F.    I...   Air    Brake   Instr..    I'-nn,.    1'iincess. 

Sugg.  C.   R..   Elec.   Engr.,  A.   C    1...   Ambassador. 

Sutherby,  A.,  M.  M.,  Med.    M    C,   Ambassador. 

Swanick,  Arthur,  tl.   F..  W.    1.  &  S.  S. 

Tate,  M.  K.,  Mgr.  of  Serv..  I'.ima  Loqo.  Works,  Chelsea. 

Thibaut.    Geo.,    M.    -M..    Erie.,    Arlington. 

Thomas,  F.  \\".,  Sup.  Apprc.  S  uita  Fe.  Chalfonte. 

Tiima,  F„  M.  M„  Erie,  Arlington. 

Walther,  H.  J.,  S.  M.  P.,  R.  F.  &  P. 

Waring,   F.   M.,   Eng.  of  Tests,  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Watson,   R.    B.,   Engr.  of  Tests,    Erie.    Haddon    Hall. 

Webb,   E.   R„    Div.   M.  M„   M.  C,  Haddon    Hall. 

Weedon,    R.    E.,    Supt.    Roadway    Shops,    Southern.    Travmore. 

Westbrook.   M.    H..    Supt.    Loco.    Shops,    G.   T.,    New    England. 

White.   I.   F..  Air   Brake  Sopvr.,    Penn..   Seaside. 

Wiggin,  C.  H..  Sup.   M.  P..  B.  &  M..  Chelsea. 

Williams.  A.    I..   Gen.   Air  Brake  &  St.   Heat   Insp., 

Wilson,  D.  M.,  Shop  Supr.,   F.  E.  C,  Sterling. 

Wood,  H.  R.,  Store.,  Penn. 

Woolover.   W.    B..    Act.    M.    M  .    L.    V..    Princess. 

Yaeger,  J.  P.,  Gen.  Car  Fore..  P.  S.  &  N. 

ZImkowski,   Frank,  Gen.   Car   I.igb.   Inc.,   X 


i.,   Seaside 


II.  &    H..   Colo 


Division    VI — Purchase    and    Stores 

Adams.  R.   H..  Asst.  P.  A..  T..  A.  &   S.  L.,  Travmore. 
Alexander,  C.   W..  G.    S.,   C.   "f  Ga..  Ambassadoi 
Austin.   Frank   S.,   (',.    S.,    B.   &    A..   Chalfonte. 


"Courtesy    Ccorga   A 

Bottom 
Company;    ' 


McKeague,    Official   Photograplu 


Entertainment  Committee 


Lowe    Brothers    Company;    A. 
ch  Co 


Miller,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
A.  G.  Johnson,  Arraspear  Manu- 
Ltd.;   C.  R. 


v,  left  to  right:     W.  R.  Walsh.  The  Glidden  Company;  R.  L.  DeArm 
C.    Hayward.    Williams-Hayward    Company;    R.    J.    Himmelright    (chairman),   An 
facturing   Company;    H.    A.   Varney,    Sunbeam    Electric    Manufacturing    Company;   W.  J.  Carrigan,  International  Machinery   S:  Supply  Compa 
Naylor,  T.   II.  Symington  Company. 

Second  low:  S.  W.  Sargent.  American  Steel  Foundries;  F.  W.  Venton,  Crane  Company;  G.  W.  Taylor.  The  R.  T.  Jones  Lumber  Company,  Inc.; 
C.  L.  Brown.  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  Inc.;  R.  P.  Cooky.  Vapor  Car  Heating  Company;  J.  J.  Cizek,  The  Leslie  Company;  A.  N.  Dugan.  Bronze 
Metal    Company;    W.    G.    Krauser,    Union    Draft    Gear    Company;    I).    L.    Eubank,    Galena    Signal    Oil    Company. 

Third  row:  I..  J.  McCombs,  The  Patterson-Sargent  Company;  G.  A.  Nicol,  Jr.,  Johns-Manville,  Inc.;  C.  W.  F.  Coffin.  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany;  W.  G.  Cook,  Garlock   Packing  Company. 

Top    row:   C.    M.    Rogers.    Locomotive    Firebox    Company;    G.    E.    Haas,    Pyle-National   Company;  J.   W.   Fogg,  Boss  Nut   Company 

(Missing:  L.  t).  Cameron,  Edgewater  Steel  Company;  W.J.  Doherty,  Continental  Iron  &  Steel  Compan)  I  I'  Eaton,  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company;  W.  A.  McWhorter,  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company;  N.  C.  Naylor,  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company;  Leslie  R.  I'yle,  Locomotive  Firebox  Com- 
pany; W.  M.  Wilson.   Flannery  Bolt  Company.) 
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\   St.  P.,  Haddon  Hall. 
n..  Deville. 
■  i.,  Traymore. 

N    \\..  Chelsea. 
.    Haddon   Hall. 
"    rnnique. 

-  ador. 

1    .  Shelburne. 
I  harles. 
I. ..  St.  Charles. 
O.  T..  Trav.   Store.,   B.  R.  &  P..  Breakers. 
!..    lireakcrs. 
Clevci  Monticello. 

51     P.,  Traymore. 
■    V   J.,    Haddon   Hall. 
West  Lines,  C.  X..  Chalfonte. 
P.,  Traymore. 
C,   Shelburne. 
Vtl.   Hirm.  Atl.,   Ambassador, 
more. 

i  harles. 
N     Me  Plate.  Amb 
-     K.    Cent,  of  Ga.,  St.   Charles. 
Erb.  Chas.   W..  Div.   Store.,  Penn. 

<       K.    1.    &    P.,    Traymore. 
Fisher.  Omar   I  Store.,  Penn..  PeYille. 

per,   C   8    N.   W.  Chelsea. 
cleman,  Penn.,   Martinique. 
Genthcr.  re.,   L.   i   N.   E.,    Pcnnhurst. 

Gerher,   T.   \V..   Genl.   S.    K.,   Southern.   Breakers. 
Gordon.  W.    P.,  T..   Chelsea. 

-.   Penn..   Blackstone. 
•icello. 
Hegcman.  T.   L,  Trav.  Sapr.,  C.  B.  A  I..  Craig  Hall. 
Hench.  C.   F..  Asst.    S.   K..   Penna.,  Albourne. 

Perm. 
Hiner".  \\  Marlborough, 

cr..  Southern,  Craig  Hall. 
.    P.    A..   D.   L.  ,\   W.,   SeavieW  Country  Club. 
Hubbeil.  R.   P.  .   I'    A  .  Inter.   Ry  of  Cent.  Amer.,  Ambassador. 
Hughi 

Hull,  i  N.  Y.  N.  11.  \  H..   Kennis. 

Hunt,  Wm..  lien.   S.   K  .  \V.  &  L.  E.,  Breakers. 
Hutson.  W.  C,  Div.  Store.,  Breakers. 

P.,  Clarenden. 
Irish.  J.   L..   Genl.   S.    K..  O.  W.   R.   R.   &   N.,  Traymore. 
Tcmnstor.  .    !'.    ,\   A.,  Chalfonte. 

re.,  Penn..  Frcdonia. 

'      -ii  cello. 

,',fonte. 
Kemmerlinc.   B.    B  .    Dist   S:ore..   Penn..   Princess. 
K-.ne,    D    C,  C.en.  Store..  Virginian,  Travmorc. 

New  England. 
Kinnear.  C.  W.,   Genl.   Store.,   Penn.,   New   England. 
Kohle-  -ore.,  B.  &  O.,  Blcakstonc. 

.  N.  P..  Travmore. 
Lance.  I.  H..  Gen.  Store..  D.  L.  &  \V..  Chalfonte. 
Lehrach,  G.    BL,   S.    K..   Penn..   Ambass 

-  n,   Tno.    B.,    Div.    Store..    S.    T..   Chelsea. 
t    Hall. 
Marceau.  J.    E.,    G.    5.    K..    Rutland,    Blackstone 
McA:  rles. 

.  Frank.  Tra-  r.ial. 

McKaig,  \V.   T ..  Div.   Store.,  L.    \ '..  Monticello. 

n,  J.   E..  On.    Store..  C.  St.   P.   M.  &  O..  Seaside, 
v.    lohn    II..    Dist.    Stknr..   Penn.,   Dennis. 

!■    A.   Minn    a    St   1 ...  Ambassador. 

thern.  Princess. 
n.  Store..  Penn.  S.  W.  Region,  Ambassador. 
'     B.  &  A  .  Ambassador. 
Mitchell.   C     II  .   S.    K..    Penn..   Albermarle. 
rom.,   IV   A.   Virginian,  Tra- - 
Wm.   IP     \  Light  ft  Power  Co. 

P.  A  .  Penn.  Chelsea. 

t  Hall. 
more. 

•Hon. 
Murj.h  B.   A   O  .    Shelburne. 

- 

lor. 
"irrsct. 

Hall. 

;and. 

.  Pennhurst. 

■ 


- 


Tredeck,  W.  S..  Asst.  Pur.  Clerk.  Penn. 

Turner.  Ceo.    P.,  Trav.   S.   K.,  Southern,   Breakers. 

Wagner.  E.  R.,  M.  of  W.  Store.,  Penn.,  Blackstone, 

Ward,  W.  M..  F.ngineman,  Penn.,  Elberon. 

Ware.  W.  t  ..  Dist  Store.,  B.  i  O..  Haddon  Hall. 

W.itkins,   John   W..   Trav.   Store.,   L.  V.,    Monticello. 

Watson.  R.   P..   Div.  Store.,  C  of  Ga.,  St.  Charles. 

White,  C.   D.,   S.   K.,   Penn.,   Princess. 

Wiggett,  G.  W.,  S.  K.,  C.  &  O. 

Williams,  D.  A      Asst    P.   A ..   B.   &   O  .  Strand. 

K.,  S.   P..  Alamac. 
Workman.   E.  A.,   Hist.  S.  K..  B.  &  O..  New  England. 
Zimmer,  John  A.,  Store.,  Penn.,  Princess. 


Special   Guests 


Adair,  John   C...   Exam.   Pent,   of   E/iuip.,   U. 
Anderson,  A.  L.,   Eng.   House  Fore.,  L.  I. 


S.  R.  A.,  Blackstone. 


Anderson,  Allan    R.,   Chelsea. 

Anderson,  M.  D.,  Pipe  Fitter,  C.  &  O.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Anderson,   R.   E.,  Air   Brake   Instr..  C.  St  O.,  Seaside. 

Antone,  Wm.    E.,  Engr.,   Sou..   New    England. 

Arnold,  II.  M.,  Travel.  Account,  P.  Sr  K. 

Baughcr,   L   M.,  Fore.   Interior.  Penn.,  New  Clarion. 

Beatty,  William,    C.    C.   to   Purch.   Agt.    East.    Reg..    Penn. 

Hebout,   C.    W.,    Elec.   i   Shop  Eng.,   C.   &  O..  Chalfonte. 

Bennett,   J.    L.,  Jr.,  Traymore. 

.    I     N.,  Supvr.   ot   Motor  Cars.  New  Haven. 

Bevan.  T.   D.,   Supt   Power   Plant.  C.    R.   R.  of  N.   J..  Haddon  Hall. 
Billings,   Grant,  Air   Brake,    B.   &   O. 
Bingman,   F.    E..   Eng..    Penn..   Haddon   Hall. 
Bixby,  O.   M..  Leading  Drafts..   N.   Y.  C,  Runnvmede. 
Blackhurnc.  N.   F...  Instr.  of  Apnren..  Eric.  Y.   M.  C    \ 
Blankenship.  C.    M..  Air  Brake   Mach..   A.    C.   L.,   Princess. 
Blomquist.  C.   A.   C.   Stores  Account.  C.  of  G„   St.   Charles. 
Boath,  R.  S-,  Insp.  of  Loco.,  Inter.  Comm.,   Princess. 

ter  Op.    1  >i v..   Am.    Rv.   Assn.,  Chalfonte. 
Boiling.   N..  Triple   Valve   Cleaner  &  Tester.  C.  &  O..  V.   If.   C.  A. 
P.owen,  Thomas,  Fore.  Stores  Dent.,  P.  a  R. 
Brand,  F.  L.,  Fore.   Misc.  Shop.   Penn..  Kingston. 
Brown.  E.   I.,  Engjneman    (ABA),    Big  4.    New   England. 
Buchebaum,    F.    L,    Engine    House    Fore.,    Penna. 
P.urjess.  G.   E..  A.   B.    Instr.,   L.   V..   New   England. 
Burns,    Tames,   Foreman,   Penn.,  St.   Charles. 

.    II.   A..  Chf.   Air  Brake  Inspr.,  Penn.,  Princess. 

I    Fore,  of   Eng.,  Ann   Arbor,  Avon   Inn. 
bert    I..    Fore.,  Penn.,   Marlborough. 
Calnan.  C.    F...  Eng..   B.   i   O. 

Cardegna.   Frank    A.,   Drafts..    B.    Xr   O  .   Wellsboro. 
Cavin.  Wyatt   M..    Supvr.    Air  Brake  Rep..   A.   C.   L.,  Princess. 

n,  J.  C.  Secy.  Oper'g  Div..  A.   R.  A..  Chalfonte. 
Childress.  L.,  A.    Brake   Repairer,  C.  &  O.,  Leedoom. 
Clear,  C.   N..  Asst   Road  Fore,  of  Eng.,  P.  &  R..  Strand. 
deary,  John   M.,    Fore.   Eng.    House,   Penn.,   Deville. 

.    l'ransconia. 
Cohen.   T.   II..   M.i.h,   Aoprent.,   Son.,   Y.  M.   C    A. 
Conklin,         I  Elec.   Insn..  D.   8  It..   Ambassador. 

Einwaechter,  Fred   II..   Tr..  M.  Draft-  sboro. 

FJdor,  Tames.  Air  Brake  Sup..  C.   M.  &  St.  T.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Francis  Vsst    Fore.,    P.   ft    R. 

Gingell,  F.   II.,  Air   Brake  Instl  .   1'.   I.    -\   W.,  Craig  Hall. 
C.ramm.    R.,    Engr..   B.    &   O. 
Haves.  W.    N..    Fore..   R.   R..    Princess 
Hoiman.  W.   S  .   R.   It.   Fore  .  A.   C.    I...  Princess. 
Hurkel,  I  Isboro. 

S     R.    A  .    Marlborough. 
Kinhhofer.   A  .   Fore.,    \ir   Brake   Dept,  N.   C.  &   St.   L»,   New  England. 
Kinnear.  New  1  ngland. 

I.enich.  Charles    R  .   Asst.    Fore.,  P.   &   R. 
Livingston.    T.    F..    Elec.    Penn..    - 

Lohman.  Chas..   R.   H.   Fore..   C.    K     R     of  N.   J..   Edison. 
H.   I   .  Drafts.  Mecb  .  1!    -\  a,  Wellsboro. 


Purchases  and  Stores  Grand  Ball 

The  animal  Purchases  &  Stores  Division  grand  ball  will 
be  given  on  the  Pier  tonight. 


Last  Night's  Entertainment 

L  night's  entertainment  program  on  the  Tier  was 

■.illy  in  honor  of  those  attending  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Purchases  v\  Stores  Division,  and  con- 
sisted of  informal  dancing  and  vaudeville.  Ralph  Wan- 
der and  his  partner  gave  an  exhibition  dance,  and  a  party 
of  Hawaiian  entertainers  l;.i\<-  several  musical  and  instru- 
mental 
"Dawson's  Dancing  Wonders",  <>f  Atlantic  City,  gave 

ited  of 

t  W,  B    R  strictly  "home  talent", 

ted  \\  ith  Edwin  S.  ^  i        The 

committee  in  charge  >>f  the  program  consisted  <>f  1    W. 

rman;  K    1     DeArmond,  A.  N.  Dugan,  Webb 

I     I    Mil  ombs,  and  Fred  \V.  Venton, 
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We  would  respectfully  refer  anyone  who  wishes  to 
study  African  golf  to  Frank  Hedley. 

W.  Harold  Tyler,  who  is  now  connected  with  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  West- 
ern at  New  York  came  down  to  visit  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Tyler,  at  the  conventions  for  a  few 
days. 

F.  N.  Bard,  who  recently  succeeded  his  father  as 
president  of  the  Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  finds 
it  impossible  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  to  attend 
the  convention  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business. 

C.  D.  Young,  general  supervisor  of  stores,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  reached  Atlantic  City  for  the  con- 
ventions Sunday,  having  stopped  at  Ithaca  on  his  way 
here  for  a  two-day  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  his  graduation  from  Cornell  University. 

Dave  Pye  tells  us  that  he  has  gotten  his  golf  score 
down  to  125,  but  he  dosen't  say  for  how  many  holes. 
He  has  left  with  us  a  blue  print  showing  graphically 
the  functions  of  the  arms  and  club  and  just  how  they 
move  in  the  golf  swing  as  outlined  at  certain  periods. 

I.  H.  Milliken,  representative  of  the  McConway  & 
Torley  Company,  Pittsburgh,  is  not  here  and  sends 
his  regrets  to  inquiring  friends.  Milliken  has  been 
very  active  at  these  conventions  for  a  great  many 
years  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  on  the  job  next 
year. 

The  double  quartette  from  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing shops  at  Reading,  Pa.,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  groups  of  entertainers  that  have  attended  the 
conventions.  The  singing  and  other  specialties  on 
the  pier  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  afternoon 
were  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

Monday  being  Harry  W.  Finnell's  birthday;  and 
there  being  no  way  in  which  to  celebrate  it  appropri- 
ately at  Atlantic  City,  he  left  in  the  afternoon  for 
New  York  to  join  Mrs.  Finnell  and  some  friends  to 
eat  and  have  a  merry  time  there  that  evening.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Finnell  expect  to  get  back  to  Columbus 
Saturday. 

F.  A.  Bushnell,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, is  accompanied  to  the  Purchases  and  Stores  con- 
vention, as  in  prior  years,  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Bush- 
nell is  "Mother"  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  Pur- 
chases and  Stores  Division  and  is  always  a  welcome 
visitor. 

Allen  E.  Ostrander  is  missed  by  a  host  or  friends. 
He  is  taking  a  needed  vacation  in  Arizona,  his  present 
address  being  Prescott.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  him  on  his  birthday,  which  occurs  on 
the  twenty-third. 

Mr.  Ostrander  has  wired  the  Daily  as  follows 
"Please  give  my  regards  to  the  fellows — see  you  all 
next  year." 

"Sid"  Wight,  manager  of  purchases  and  stores  of 
the  New  York  Central,  is  not  attending  the  convention 
of  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Division  this  year.  He 
went  to  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago  to  take  the  first  real 
vacation  he  has  had  in  about  20  years.    His  daughter 


has  been  living  in  Switzerland  for  some  time,  and  he 
will  spend  most  of  his  vacation  there.  He  expects  to 
return  to  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Among  the  arrivals  Monday  were  A.  Cooper,  as- 
sistant chief  mechanical  engineer,  and  M.  Pegg,  assist- 
ant division  superintendent  of  the  United  Railways 
of  Havana.  As  the  only  representatives  of  the  United 
Railways  of  Havana,  they  are  finding  much  of  interest 
to  them  at  this,  their  first  convention.  After  leaving 
Atlantic  City  Mr.  Cooper  intends  to  go  to  England 
for  a  few  months  rest. 

Among  the  "old  timers"  and  attendants  this  year 
is  George  S.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  reached  the 
ripe  old  age  of  86  years,  is  a  retired  master  mechanic 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  having  been  on  the 
retired  list  for  the  past  16  years.  He  has  not  missed 
a  convention  since  1892  and  is  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  He 
expects  to  meet  many  friends  here  this  year. 

Elisha  Lee,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Eastern  Region,  who  addressed  the  Purchase  & 
Stores  convention,  told  The  Daily  yesterday  that  in  spite 
of  the  coal  strike  the  Pennsylvania  recently  has  been 
handling  10  per  cent  more  freight  business  than  a 
year  ago.  Considering  that  the  Pennsylvania  is  a  very 
large  coal  carrier,  this  is  a  remarkable  fact.  "All  in- 
dications are,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "that  when  the  coal  strike 
is  ended  and  coal  begins  to  move  in  normal  volume, 
the  railways  of  the  country  are  going  to  have  all  the 
business  they  can  handle,  and  probably  many  of  them 
will  have  more  than  they  can  handle." 

The  carnival  on  the  pier  Saturday  night  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  entertainment  features 
ever  given  at  the  conventions.  It  was  attended  by  a 
big  crowd,  was  entirely  informal,  and  everybody  had 
a  jolly  time.  The  "kiddy  car"  races  furnished  some 
excitement  and  a  great  deal  of  amusement,  while  the 
"Gypsy  Trio"  was  welcome  everywhere.  The  entire 
Entertainment  Committee  was  on  duty  and  partici- 
pated in  making  the  carnival  a  success.  The  com- 
mittee especially  in  charge  was  composed  of  Fred 
W.  Venton,  chairman,  J.  Cizek,  assistant  chairman, 
W.  G.  Cook,  R.  P.  Cooley,  R.  L.  DeArmond,  George 
E.  Haas,  Arthur  G.  Johnson,  C.  R.  Naylor,  George  A. 
Nicol,  Jr.,  and  H.  A.  Varney. 

Speaking  of  "old  timers"  at  these  conventions  reminds 
us  of  Stephen  C.  Mason,  of  The  McConway  &  Torley 
Company.  In  the  days  of  souvenirs  Mr.  Mason  always 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  editors  of  The  Daily  by 
leaving  a  box  of  cigars  on  the  desk  of  the  editor-in-chief. 
While  those  good  old  days  are  passed  and  gone  and  the 
editors  now  have  to  buy  their  own  cigars,  nevertheless  it 
made  our  hearts  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Mason  again  this 
year.  His  perpetual  youth  is  even  more  invigorating  than 
were  his  cigars. 

J.  H.  Waterman,  superintendent  timber  preservation  of 
the  Burlington,  is  unable  to  attend  the  convention  of 
Division  V.  this  year  because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife. 
The  members  of  the  association  sent  him  the  following 
telegram :  "Your  friends,  which  embrace  all  the  members 
of  Division  VI.  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  at 
the  opening  of  their  third  convention  learn  with  deep 
sorrow  that  you  cannot  open  our  meeting  with  your 
benediction.  Each  of  us  individually  and  all  collectively 
offer  a  silent  prayer  for  helpfulness  for  your  devoted 
wife's  recovery,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  your 
thoughts  are  with  us  as  ours  are  with  you." 
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New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 
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Passenger  Car  Journal  Box 

with  Renewable  Liners 

Since  tiik  LAST  convention,  the  T.  H.  Symington  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  perfected  a  malleable  iron 
passenger  car  journal  liox  equipped  with  renewable 
pressed  steel  liners  in  the  pedestal  ways  and  equalizer  seat. 
The  grey  iron  journal  box,  which  is  still  used  extensively 
notwithstanding  its  excessive  weight  and  liability  to  break- 
age, has  been  retained  primarily  because  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  resistance  to 
abrasion  from  the  pedestal  jaws  and  equalizer  bar.  The 
plain  malleable  iron  box,  while  lighter  ami  much  stronger, 
shows  wear  in  the  pedestal  ways  and  equalizer  seat  more 
rapidly  than  the  cast  iron  box. 

For  many  years  designers  have  been  endeavoring  to 
develop  a  type  of  pedestal  way  reinforcement  which  would 
in-  economical  and  effective.  This  box  is  designed  on  the 
theory  that  wear  is  inevitable  until  there  is  either  leveloped 
a  type  id  pedestal  which  will  provide  for  adequate  and 
continuous  lubrication  or  a  combination  of  materials  in 
contact  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

The  pedestal  way  liners  are  formed  of  mild  or  medium 
steel,  ot  a  degree  of  hardness  which  will  not  wear  the 
mure  expensive  pedestal  jaws.  The  liners  are  heated 
before  application  to  the  box,  forced  into  position  and 
op  and  bottom  ends  clamped  securely  around  cor- 
riding  ribs  mi  the  box.  The  equalizer  seat  liner  is 
either  of  cast  steel  in-  a  drop  forging  Case-hardened';  fitted 


Liners  Are  Provided  in  '.he  Pedestal  Ways  and  Equalizer  Seat 

id  held 
i  minding  n 
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Annular   Disc   Boiler   Check 

Tins  NOVEL  MiRM  of  boiler  check  valve,  designed  by 
Win.  Sellers  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
intended  especially  for  use  in  die  feed-water  line 
between  the  boiler  ami  the  pump  of  locomotive  feed-water 
-  and  embodies  certain  new  and  interesting  features. 
The  usual  type  of  locomotive  boiler  check  is  not  adapted 
for  steam  actuated  feed  pumps  on  account  of  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  the  water  and  rapid  excessive  variations 
of  pressure  in  the  pipe  line.  It  is  necessarily  made  heavy 
and  with  a  lift  sufficient  to  give  the  required  area  of  flow; 
in  this  form  of  valve,  the  shock  of  closing  is  severe  and 
soon  tends  to  hammer  the  valve  to  pieces.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  the  lighter  the  valve  and  the  shorter  the  lift, 
the  lighter  will  be  the  blow  on  the  seat,  reducing  the  amount 
of  repair  and  increasing  the  life  of  the  valve. 

The  present   design  includes  an  annular  discharge  area 
with   two   large   circumferences   of   outlet    for   the    feed- 


External  View  of  Annular  Disc  Boiler  Check 

water;  this  annular  ana  is  controlled  by  a  light,  flexible, 
non-rusting  disc  valve,  having  a  short  lift.  The  seat  on  the 
hi  idy  is  also  of  a  special  form  winch  gives  the  full  area  of 
contact  when  the  disc  valve  is  flexed  under  boiler  pressure. 
An  important  advantage  nf  this  design  is  that  there  is  less 


Section  Showing  Construction  of  Annular  Disc  Check  Valve 


tendency  t"  destroj  the  seal  or  the  valve  when  foreign  mat- 
in lodges  between  the  two  surfao  .  with 
its  momentum  proportional  to  the  lift  anil  boiler  pressure, 
striking  a  heavy  blow,  tend-  ti>  drive  Mich  materia)  into 
the  metal,  destroying  the  surface  and  inducing  further 
The  disc  valve,  mi  the  other  hand,  seats  easily 
ami  gently  without  shock,  causing  no  damage  to  either  sttr- 
o  that  both  seats  are  cleaned  oft  dining  the  nexl  flow 

in.  pip 
interchangeable  with  die  I  uncut 
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Catenary  Hanger 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  has  on  exhibit  a  new  catenary  hanger 
especially  designed  tor  steam  railroad  electrification. 
This  type  of  hanger  is  made  of  copper  and  is  extremely 
light,  the  12-inch  hanger  weighing  but  8  ounces.  The 
design  is  such  that  the  hanger  rods  are  not  weakened 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  jaws.  A  pull  of  1600  lb. 
is  required  to  pull  the  hanger  from  the  hanger  rod  and 
the  force  required  to  strip  the  trolley  wire  from  the  jaws 
is  2000  lb.  It  is  claimed  that  the  hanger  will  not  kink  the 
trolley  wire  when  subjected  to  blows  from  the  pantagraph 
running  at  high  speed. 


Edna  Water  Column 

A  WATER  column  for  locomotive  service  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  indicate  the  actual  water  level  in 
the  boiler  is  being  shown  by  The  Edna  Brass 
Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  As  will  be 
noted  from  the  drawing,  the  upper  part  of  the  column  is 
connected  to  the  top  of  the  boiler  by  a  U-shaped  piece  of 
copper  pipe,  at  least  lyi  in.  diameter,  while  the  bottom 
of  the  column  is  connected  to  the  water  space.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  lower  gage  cock  and  the  bottom  of  the 


K  7Kb.  perl' 


Edna  Water  Column  Insures  Accurate  Reading  of 
Water  Level 

Reflex  water  gage  glass  is  at  least  /%  in.  and  may  be 
longer  to  suit  conditions. 

The  bottom  connection  of  the  column  is  provided  witli 
a  drain  or  blow-off  cock  and  a  V\  in.  plug,  the  removal 
of  which  permits  inspection  and  cleaning  of  the  water 


connection.  In  addition  to  the  three  gage  cocks  the  col- 
umn is  regularly  fitted  with  a  type  M  Reflex  water  gage 
although  a  tubular  water  glass  may  be  substituted  if 
desired.  This  column  meets  all  of  the  safety  requirements 
desired  by  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection. 


Stoker  Distributor  Tube 

Anew  design  of  distributor  tube  for  Duplex  Stokers 
is  being  shown  by  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  tube,  which  is  a  notable  im- 
provement over  the  old  style  single-piece  casting,  is  made 
in  three  pieces,  the  top  and  bottom  portions  being  remov- 
able.     Should   the   parts   which   extend   into   the   firebox 


The  New  Distributor  Tube  of  the  Duplex   Stoker  Is  Made 
in  Three  Pieces 

burn  off  they  can  be  replaced  at  small  expense  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  throwing  away  the  tube  itself  and 
buying  an  entire  new  distributer. 

In  addition,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  shape  which 
give  a  better  distribution  of  coal  than  was  obtained  with 
the  old  distributer. 


Firefrax  Cement 

For  some  time  furnace  operators  have  felt  the  need  of 
a  refractory  cement  having  super-refractory  qualities 
to  be  used  in  the  general  repairing  and  patching  of 
high  temperature  furnace  linings  and  for  laying  up  brick. 
The  demand  has  been  for  a  cement  that  would  stand  up 
under  the  highest  temperatures  encountered  in  commercial 
furnace  work — a  cement  that  would  not  melt,  disinte- 
grate or  blister.  To  meet  this  demand  The  Carborundum 
Company,  Niagara  Falls.  X.  V..  has  developed  a  new- 
cement  known  as  Firefrax. 

Firefrax  cement  is  a  mixture  of  alumino-silicate  mater- 
ials having  extremely  high  refractory  properties.  Exhaus- 
tive tests  have  proved  that  it  will  stand  up  under  the 
severe  conditions  of  high  temperature  work  without  melt- 
ing, cracking  off  or  even  blistering;  and  it  '-hows  such  long 
life  as  to  materially  reduce  repair  costs  and  lessen  the  need 
of  costly  shutdowns. 

Firefrax  cement  will  quickly  harden  at  room  tempera- 
ture. It  lays  smooth  and  it  sticks,  making  it  easy  for  the 
furnace  builder  to  handle.  It  sets  or  hardens  at  1472  deg. 
Fahr.  Firefrax  is  shipped  wet  ready  to  use,  there  being 
no  need  of  adding  any  refractory  materials  to  it  because 
it  is  in  itself  a  super-refractory.  This  cement  can  be  ap- 
plied with  a  cement  gun  or  by  ordinary  hand  methods. 
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Cleveland  Low  Water  Alarm 

The  Cleveland  low  water  alarm  made  by  The  Tal- 
mage  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  a  simple  fool-proof,  reliable  device  which  can  be 
easily  applied  and  cheaply  maintained.  It  consists  of  a 
steel  cage,  ordinarily  mounted  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
crown  sheet,  from  which  a  copper  pipe  leads  up  through 
a  roof  sheet  stuffing  box  to  a  whistle.  The  crown  sheet 
cage  carries  the  fusible  plug  which  is  suspended  slightly 
above  the  crown  sheet  and  removed  from  the  intense 
heat  and  fire-box  gases.  A  closing  fire-box  plug  is 
screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  crown  sheet  cage  and 
furnishes  a  means  for  removing  the  fusible  plug. 

The  fusible  plug  in  the  alarm  device  bears  no  relation 
to  the  fusible  plug  of  common  practice  which  upon  melt- 
ing allows  a  small  jet  of  steam  to  blow  into  the  fire-box. 
In" the  Cleveland  low-water  alarm  the  melting  of  the  fusi- 
ble plug  opens  a  direct  passage  way  only  to  the  alarm 
whistle,  thereby  warning  the  enginemen  of  the  dangerous 
condition  in  the  boiler  in  time  for  them  to  replace  the 


while  the  government  requirements  concerning  fusible 
plugs  at  the  monthly  washouts  insure-  it-  proper  main- 
tenance. 

The  continual  loss  of  life  and  great  property  damage 
resulting  from  crown  sheet  failures  due  to  overheating 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a  reliable  low- water  alarm  which 
will  give  a  warning,  even  though  the  present  boiler  ap- 
purtenances or  the  human  element  fails  to  function. 


T 
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Construction    of   Cleveland    Low   Water   Alarm 
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Drop  Forged  Draft  Gear  Lugs 

he  ILLUSTRATION  shows  a  drop  forged  draft  gear 
stop  of  the  type  recently  developed  by  the  Standard 
Forging  Company,  Chicago,  and  one  of  which  is  be- 

exhibited  on  the  pier.     Lugs  of  this  and  other  de- 


A  Drop  Forged  Draft  Gear  Lug. 

si^'tis  are  forged  from  open  hearth  steel,  after  which  the 
rivet  holes  are  punched.  The  illustration  shown  is  a 
front  lug. 


Moisture  Separator  for  Shop  Air  Lines 

For  man\  hi  im  purposes  tor  which  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  i-  applied  in  car  an«l  locomotive  repair 
shops  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  air  be  free  front 
moisture  and  dirt.  The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  has  on  exhibition  a  device  known  as 
the  Thor  air  separator,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for 
use  in  railway  shop-. 

construction  i--  simple.  Inside  of  i  steel  cylinder 
i-  placed  a  pipe,  the  entrance  to  winch  i-  arranged  for  con- 
nection I"  an  air  main  and  the  exit-  of  which  are  sit 
placed  tb.it  tin'  air  is  blown  against  the  cylinder  walls  at 
an  angle  which  creali  s  a  whirling  action  and  causes  for- 
eign   matter    t •  >   In     removed,   leaving   pure   air   to   be   dis- 

l  .ii  the  outlets  of  the  cylinder,     There  an-  no  moi  - 
arts  ami  the  apparatus  requires  ii"  attention  except 
tor  drainage  and  occasional  cleaning. 

The  use  of  this  device  is  particularly  desirable  in  con- 
nection with  paint  spraying  operations  and  it  i-  obvious 
that  tl  of  an  hammers  and  motors  is  increased 

whin  clean,  dry  air  i-  available.     Freezing  of  air  tools  is 

Two  sizes  air  manufactured      v.  ISO 

per  minute  i--  provided  bv   No    150  and  400  CU. 
ft.  of  fin   .\n   pel   minute  can  !"■  supplied  by  No.  400. 
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Automatic  Lubricator  for  Steam-Driven 
Air  Compressors 

The  Type  B  automatic  lubricator  for  steam  driven 
air  compressors  is  a  new  device  now  being  placed  on 
the  market  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  l'a.  <  )ne  of  the  vital  problems  in  the 
attainment  of  efficient  air  compressor  operation  is  to  pro- 
vide means  for  supplying  lubrication  to  the  air  cylinders 
in  proper  quantity  and  at  regular  intervals.  Non-auto- 
matic methods  may  be  employed  and  satisfactory  results 
obtained  as  long  as  care  and  attention  are  exercised  to  pro- 
vide just  enough  lubrication  to  keep  the  compressor  in  a 
properly  lubricated  condition,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  this  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  ideal  method  is 
obviously  that  which  involves  feeding  the  proper  amount 
O'f  lubricating  oil  to  the  air  cylinders  during  each  cycle  of 
the  pistons  and  causing  this  feeding  of  oil  to  cease  when 
the  compressor  stops  operating.  The  Type  B  lubricator 
has  been  designed  to  meet  these  automatic  requirements. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  this  lubricator  are 
simple,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  illustration.  There  is 
an  oil  chamber  a  which  is  filled  from  the  top  when  the  cap 
nut  5  is  removed.  A  stem  3  screwed  into  the  body  2  has 
a  central  passage  b  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  the 
pipe  connection  leading  to  the  air  cylinder,  and  at  the  top 
with  chamber  a  through  the  cavity  in  the  cap  nut.  An  oil 
port  d  of  definite  size  is  located  in  the  stem  and  connects 
passage  b  to  an  annular  feeding  cavity  e  which  is  formed 
by  a  recess  in  the  stem  and  the  neat-fitting  sleeve,  around 
it.  This  sleeve  has  two  diametrically  placed  notches  c  at 
its  lower  end  which  connect  chamber  a  with  cavity  e. 


Type   B   Automatic  Lubricator  as  Applied  to  8^-in.   Steam 
Driven  Air  Compressor 


When  the  compressor  makes  its  upward  stroke,  air  is 
forced  up  through  passage  b  and  into  the  space  above  the 
oil  in  chamber  a.  This  pressure  forces  'the  oil  through 
notches  c  and  into  annular  cavity  c  and  from  thence 
through  port  d  into  passage  b.  When  the  compressor 
makes  its  downward  stroke,  the  air  above  the  oil  in  cham- 
ber a  is  drawn  back  into  the  air  cylinder  of  the  compressor. 
As  this  action  takes  place,  the  oil  which  was  forced  into 
passage  b  on  the  upward  stroke  of  the  air  piston  is  broken 
up  into  fine  particles  by  the  compressed  air  being  drawn 


back  through  this  passage,  and  is  carried  into  the  air  cylin- 
der in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  This  small  amount  of  oil 
supplied  regularly  and  reliably  is  ample  to  adequately  lubri- 
cate the  air  cylinder. 

Due  to  the  ability  of  this  type  of  lubricator  to  supply 
minute  particles  of  oil  in  uniform  quantities  to  the  air  cylin- 
der of  the  compressor  during  each  cycle  of  operation,  one 
filling  of  its  oil  chamber  will  supply  sufficient  lubrication 
to  the  compressor  air  cylinder  for  the  average  trip  of  a 
locomotive. 


Water  Treatment  at  Wayside  Tanks 

In  treating  locomotive  feedwater  with  chemicals, 
which  act  inside  the  boiler,  two  problems  have  always 

been  hard  to  overcome  successfully.  First,  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  chemicals  applied  with  regularity,  and, 
second,  the  attempt  to  treat  all  waters  on  a  road  division 
or  district  with  the  same  formula  or  compound  of  chem- 
icals. This  latter  is  manifestly  unscientific  and  impractic- 
able since  waters  generally  vary  considerably  at  different 
sources,  some  coming  from  surface  streams  and  others 
from  driven  wells.  The  formula  that  is  chemically  suit- 
able for  one  source  is  not  proper  for  all — in  fact,  may 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  others. 

The  wayside  tank  method  used  by  the  Paige  &  Jones 
Chemical  Company,  New  York,  was  designed  to  overcome 
these  two  objections  to  chemical  treatment  of  road  engine 
feedwater.  At  the  pumping  plant  a  feeder  made  from 
a  piece  of  pipe  is  connected  with  the  discharge  line  of  the 
pump  at  the  bottom,  and  with  the  suction  line  at  the  top, 
thus  permitting  a  small  stream  of  water  to  flow  through 
the  chemicals  and  back  into  the  main  line.  When  water 
is  taken  from  the  city  pressure,  the  feeding  device  is  at- 
tached to  the  feed  pipe  of  the  wayside  tank. 

The  compounds  are  made  in  hard  form,  ball  shape, 
weighing  one  pound  each  and  of  such  a  constituency  that 
they  will  dissolve  in  the  desired  time,  8,  12  or  24  hours, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  water  that  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  chemicals.  This  is  regulated  by  a  valve 
on  the  intake  pipe  to  the  feeder.  The  required  number 
of  balls,  depending  on  the  amount  of  water  used,  is  placed 
in  the  feeder  at  the  proper  intervals,  and  with  the  valve 
correctly  adjusted,  all  the  water  that  goes  into  the  wayside 
tank  is  uniformly  treated,  and  with  a  formula  suitable  for 
that  particular  water. 


Force  Feed  Locomotive  Lubricator 

A  force-feed  locomotive  lubricator,  built  on  the  Kipp 
valveless  principle,  is  being  shown  by  the  Madison- 
Kipp  Corporation,  Madison,  Wis.  This  lubricator 
is  usually  attached  to  the  valve  chamber  head  and,  being 
driven  from  the  valve  gear,  it  starts  and  stops  with  the 
engine.  It  is  consequently  automatic  in  its  action  and 
feeds  more  or  less  oil  according  to  the  speed  of  the  parts 
that  it  must  lubricate.  The  oil  pumping  mechanism  con- 
tains no  ball  or  spring  seated  valves. 

This  lubricator  will  always  furnish  the  same  quantity 
of  oil  regardless  of  the  differences  in  viscosity  due  to  hot 
or  cold  weather.  Being  located  outside  of  the  cab,  the 
lubricator  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  engineman  and  the 
oil  feed  may  be  adjusted  to  a  definite  allowance  with  as- 
surance that  this  allowance  will  be  maintained.  Another 
advantage  claimed  for  force-feed  lubrication  is  that  the 
consumption  of  oil  is  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  steady 
supply  is  responsible  for  lowering  the  cost  of  locomotive 
maintenance. 
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Large  Size  Boiler  Plates 

PI  I  w   realize  the  large  size  of 
hich  are  b<  i  lay  in  some  of  the 

notive  boiler-.      The  fact  that 
the  1.  orld  have  been  and  are  now 

in  American  mills  has  made  It  possible  to  use 
ir  the  crown   and   side-  of   firebo: 
practice  which  has  recently  become  quite  common. 
Among  the  large  size  boiler  -beets  which  havi 
rolled  by  the  Lukens  Steel  Company.  Coatesville,  Pa.,  for 
locomotive    fireboxes    are   those    for    the    Union    Pacific 
which  were  250  in.  by   183  in.  by  -\s  in.,  some  for  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe,  250  in.  1>\    1"5'_-  in.  by 
-•s  in.,  other-  for  the  Union  Pacific,  241  in.  by  195  in.  by 
.  and  also  the  large  sheets  for  the  new  Southern 
Pacific  locomotives  on  exhibition.  223  in.  by   150  in  by 

Sheets  of  very  large  size  and  of  greater  thickin  - 
used    for  marine  boiler-.      For  such  boilers,  shell  sheets 
have  been  rolled  which  were  144'  ;  in.  by  246  in.  by  2  in. 
and  \,  000  lb.  each:  also  flanged  head-.  183  in. 

diann  •  'hick  and  flanged  11  in.  deep,  the  sheet- 

before  flanging  being  1""  in.  diameter.     For  stationary 
boiler  sheets  have  been  used  which  were  280  in.  by  1' 
by  2  3  32  in.  and  weighed  33.400  lb.  each. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  of  rolling  such  large 
of  only   \s  in.  thickness  n  considerable  and  the 

fact   that    they   have    been    made    is   a    real   achievement. 
The  use  of  such  -beet-  i-  distinctively  advantageous  to  the 
railroads,    as    the   number   of    -  ams    is    reduced    with    a 
saving  in  rivets  and  labor;  also  the  possibility 
i-  decn 


sired  to  separate  them  temporarily,  the  bolts  are  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  drawing  up  the  adjustable  chafing 
plate  against  the  spring  tension  until  the  blocks  are  en- 
tirely free.  As  this  removes  all  binding,  the  pin  can  be 
very  easily  taken  out.  The  bolts  are  then  left  in  place  so 
that  when  reconnecting  engine  and  tender,  it  will  be 
merely  necessary  to  bring  them  together  as  above  stated 
and  drop  the  pin  into  place.  On  new  equipment  the  lugs 
on  the  chafing  plate  pocket  can  be  cast  integral  and  on  old 
power  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  end 
of  the  spring  pocket,  bolting  and  welding  thereto  a  small 
separate  lug.  On  both  old  and  new  power  a  new  ad- 
ble  chafing  plate  embodying  the  lugs  will  be  required. 


Shoemaker  Radial  Fire  Door 

T">kmaker  radial  fire  door  is  the  especial  feat- 
ure of  this  year's  exhibit  of  the  National   Railway 
Devices  Company.  Cl:ica<_r<>.     This  new  development 
from  the  older  types  of  Shoemaker  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal   doors   combines    the    feature   of    air    operation    with 
balanced  arc-moving  doors  and  results  in  an  effective  au- 
tomatic tire  door  that  is  locked  shut  when  not  Operating. 
I  In     doors    are    air    operated,    the    control    valves    beins; 
opened  and  closed  by  connection  from  a  foot  pedal.     By 
using  two  pistons  of  different  size  combined  with  suitable 
i he  door-  are  cushioned  both  in  opening  and  in  clos- 
ing, so  that  they  do  not   open  with  a   jar   ur   -lam  shut. 
Provision  is  also  made   for  cracking  the  door  when  en- 
terminals  or  at  other  times  when  steam  i-  shut  off, 
this  being  accomplished  by  opening  a  pet  cock  and  then 


Type  D   Radial  Buffer 

With  the  original   Type  C  buffer  made  by  the  Frank- 
lin Railway  Supply  Company.  New  York,  owing 
tn  the  ten-ion  imposed  mi  tlie  adjustable  dialing 
plate  through   the  springs,   it   has   always  been   neo 
when   connecting  the   locomotive   to   the   tender   to  call   in 
•   in-  uf  another  locomotive.    This  locomotive  was 
generally    backed    against    the    rear    end    of    the    tender. 
forcing  it  up  to  its  own  locomotive  against  the  spring  ten- 
sion  sii  that   the  drawbar  pin  could  be  slipped   into  place. 
All  this  ha-  been  made  unnecessary  with  the  type  I'  buffer. 
The  adjustable  chafing  plate  is  equipped  with  a  luci  at  each 
end  through  which  a  substantial  bi.lt  is  passed.    The  chaf- 
ing plate  pocket  in  turn  i-  also  equipped  with  lugs  sup- 
by  rib-  which  strengthen  the  slots  b)   which  the 
nuts  are  held  from  turning.     The  lug  in  addition  to 
forming  its  regular  work  of  drawing  up  the  spring  also 
if  metal  which  is  n 

In  connect i ni,'  the 
; t i <  1  tender  iry  first   t . . 

•he  nuts  down  by  hand  until 

the  adjustable  chafing 

■   11 

head  of  t! 

n  no 

■ 


Shoemaker  Radial  Fire  Door 


throwing  over  tl  iwn  at  the  top  of  the  illus- 

•i-  insure  p 
steam  it  gas  blowing  back  through  the  I  .  pro- 

|uii  k  movement  combined  with  qui" 

ml  give  full  width  of  open'!  hovel. 
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Ohio  Low  Water  Alarm 

As  an  extra  safeguard  against  the  danger  of  ex- 
plosions  or  burned  crown  sheets  in  loci 
boilers  due  to  low  water",  the  Ohio  Injector  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  lias  designed  the  automatic  alarm  shown 
in  the  illustration.  This  device  includes  a  fusing  chamber 
.shell  screwed  into  the  crown  sheet ;  and  a  fusing  chamber 
plug  which  passes  through  this  shell  and  extends  1  1-4  in. 
into  the  firebox  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  nut.  The  plug 
is  insulated  from  shell  and  nut  by  an  air  space  surrounding 
the  plug  and  by  two  gaskets.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
plug  is  provided  with  a  chamber  to  receive  the  fusihle 
material   which  consists  of   nothing  but  pure   Banca  tin. 

A  tube  is  screwed  into  the  plug,  passing  up  through  a 
stuffing  box  in  the  wrapper  sheet  and  supporting  a  valve 
cage.  Into  this  cage  is  screwed  the  complete  valve 
assembly  that  controls  communication  between  a  steam 
supply  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  the  whistle  in  the  cab. 
This  valve  assembled  consists  of  a  body  valve  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  stem  with  a  retainer  and  an  opening  spring. 

The  operating  rod  is  threaded  at  its  lower  extremity  and 
these  threads  are  in  engagement  with  the  fusihle  material 
in  the  plug.  The  upper  end  is  provided  with  a  hexagonal 
section  to  permit  of  its  being  rotated  by  a  wrench,  and  is 
in  contact  with  the  valve  stem  through  a  small  expansion 


surrounds  the  upper  portion  of  the  plug  and  cannot  absorb 
the  heat.  This  results  in  a  rapid  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  plug,  causing  the  fusihle  material 
to  melt.  The  rod  then  no  longer  having  any  means  of 
support  drops  in  the  molten  tin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber;  it  is  assisted  in  its  downward  movement  1 
large  spring  which  opens  the  valve,  causing  the  alarm 
whistle  to  give1  warning. 

When  the  alarm  whistle  sounds,  giving  warning  that  the 
water  is  low.  although  the  crown  sheet  is  not  uncovered, 
the  engineman  should  proceed  at  once  to  start  his  injectors 
and  bring  the  water  to  the  proper  level,  which  will  again 
surround  the  upper  portion  of  the  plug  with  water  and 
thereby  cool  the  tin  and  solidify  it.  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  rod  is  threaded  had  having  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  in  the  plug  will  have  the  solidified  tin  cast 
around  it  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  nut. 

The  engineman  after  making  certain  that  he  has  2  in. 
of  water  in  the  water  glass,  should  break  the  seal  and  with- 
draw the  wrench,  which  permits  him  to  remove  the  cage 
sleeve  and  thereby  gain  access  to  the  hexagonal  portion 
of  rod.  He  can  not  rotate  the  rod  with  a  wrench,  there- 
by shutting  off  the  whistle,  restoring  the  device  to  its 
initial  position  and  placing  it  in  readiness  for  another 
alarm.  After  replacing  the  cage  sleeve  and  wrench  the 
absence  of  the  seal  indicates  that  the  device  has  operated. 


Automatic  Exhaust  Nozzle  Cover 

Among  this  year's  exhibits  of  the  Detroit  Lubri- 
cator Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  an  automatic  de- 
vice for  closing  the  exhaust  nozzle  openings  when 
steam  is  shut  off.  The  application  shown  is  for  a  double 
low  nozzle  and  consists  of  two  covers  or  clack  valves, 
hinged  at  the  outer  sides.  The  valves  are  held  open  by 
the  escaping  steam  and  are  closed  by  gravity  when  the  ex- 
haust ceases.     Attached  to  the  valves  are  tell-tales  which 


Ohio  Alarm  fcr  Indicating  Low  Water 

spring.  A  wrench  passes  through  slots  provided  in  the 
cage  and  cage  sleeve,  thereby  closing  access  to  the 
hexagonal  portion  of  the  rod.  It  is  sealed  in  this  position, 
as  shown  in  the  view  at  the  left. 

With  the  rod  screwed  up,  the  valve  to  the  whistle  is 
closed.  As  long  as  a  proper  level  is  maintained  in  the 
boiler,  water  will  surround  the  upper  portion  of  the  plug 
and  absorb  the  heat  conducted  by  the  extension  into  the 
firebox,  thereby  keeping  the  fusible  material  below  its 
melting  point  and  providing  support  for  the  rod.  With 
the  water  lowered,  to    a    dangerous    point    it    no    longer 


Detroit  Exhaust  Nozzle  Cover 

may  be  used  for  demonstrating  purposes,  but  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  operation. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  device  is  the  hinge  connec- 
tion which  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
cinders  and  carbonization  preventing  positive  action.  The 
use  of  these  exhaust  nozzle  covers  will  prevent  smokebox 
gases  and  cinders  from  entering  the  cylinder  and  causing 
carbonization,  thus  increasing  the  life  of  cylinders,  piston 
rods,  valves,  valve  stems,  piston  rings,  bushings  and  pack- 
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Sand   Drier    Stove 

As*   improved   sand   drier   stove   of  'the  cone    type, 
known   as   the    Perfection,  has  been   placed   on,  the 
L  market  recently  by  the  Princeton  Foundry  &  Sup- 
inceton,  West  Ya.     This  stove  has  live 
.'.r.wardlv  sloping  cones  which  set  on  top  of 
g  an  openin  in.  between  each 

other.    This  feature  allows  the  draft  of  heated  gass 

the  smoke  pipe  to  pass  out  through  the  openings 
u  the  cones  and  draw  a  large  portion  of  the 
and  dampness  out  of  the  sand  instead  of  forcing  it  out 
igh  the  body  of  the  sand  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary 
drier. 

The  sand  hopper  around  the  stove  tapers  more  than 
20  in.  from  top  to  bottom,  leaving  a  space  at  the  bottom 
of  6  in.  to  8  in.,  the  height  of  the  firebox,  where  the  re- 
maining amount  of  dampness — left  after  the  sand  has 
■  !  the  cones — is  removed  by  the  direct  heat  of  the 
firebox.  As  it  is  necessary  to  carry  only  a  small  amount 
of  tire  to  obtain  full  capacity,  this  stove  is  unusually 
economical  in  the  use  of   fuel. 

For  general  railroad  service,  where  the  stove  is  to  he 
operated  24  hours  a  day,  stoves  with  6  or  7  cones  and  a 
hopper  50  in.  to  56  in.  high  are  commonly  used.  The 
capacity  of  such  a  stove  is  upwards  of  425  tons  per  month. 
As  a  protection  and  aid  to  long  life,  the  firebox  is  lined 
with  a  special  tire  brick  lining. 

Although  the  first  stove  was  only  made  in  1918.  they 
have  been  installed  on  a  number  of  railroads  which  are 
said  to  report  savings  in  fuel  and  labor  with  an  increase 
in  capacity. 


Hand  Fire  Extinguisher 

Till:  FIRE  GUN  MANUFACTURING  COMl'ANV,  INC..  Xew 
York,  i.>  exhibiting  a  new  line  of  hand  fire  extin- 
guishers, made  in  three  sizes  which  range  from  1 
quart  to  1_  quart>  capacity.  The  double-action  of  this 
new  device  is  designed  to  insure  a  steady  stream  of  a 
special  fluid  which  instantly  vaporizes  when  it  strikes  the 
fire.      The  heavy  gas   so  gem  is  a  blanket,  ex- 

cluding the  oxygen  and  extinguishing  the  fire.     The  Fire 
( inn  i-  easily  operated  and  can  be  discharged  in  20  sei 
It  is  made  of  bra-s  and  built   to  withstand   rough  usage, 
The  liquid  is  -aid  to  be  effective  where  water  is  u 
i   at  temperatures  down  to  51 
F.  below  zero.     It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricitj 

-■rate  in  the  gun  and.  it  is  said,  will 
'.ate  fabrics.     A  more  recent  addi- 
'  .mi  Manufacturing  Company's  products 
i-  hire  dun  Type  1'..  a  2^-gallon  soda  and  arid  fin 
her. 


Pittsburgh  Cement  Tester 

Vibe  country  have 

■  in  for  the  past  • 

I  the  elimination 
Ution    therefor     of     the 

■  I     the 
huh    would 

simple  and 


The  operation  of  the  machine  is  simple.  The  2-in.  by 
4-in.  cylindrical  specimen  i>  placed  on  the  ram  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  upper  spherical  head  is  brought  down  into  con- 
tact by  the  haudwheel  on  the  square-threaded  upper  screw, 
and  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied  on  the  ram  by  turning 
the  handwheel   in    front   in   a  clockwise   direction.     The 


Simple  Machine  for  Testing  Cement  in  Compression 


pressure  is  shown  by  the  gage.  After  the  specimen  has 
been  broken  the  handwheel  in  front  i-  given  a  turn  or  two 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction,  after  which  the  ram  is 
returned  by  the  handwheel  at  the  right  side. 

\  dead-weight  tester,  shown  at  the  left  of  the  ram, 
ma)  he  used  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  gage. 

The  area  of  the  ram  i>  50  sq.  in.,  ami  a  rubber  dia- 
phragm is  used  to  keep  the  glycerine  from  leaking  past 
the  rain.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  15.000  lb.,  which 
i-  obtained  at  a  pressure  of  ,>(>0  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the 
liquid,  'fhi.'  outer  graduations  on  the  dial  show  the  total 
load,  while  the  inner  graduations  show  the  load  in  pounds 
per  sq.  in.  on  the  2-in.  diameter  cylinder  of  cement. 


Air  Drills  for  Light  Work 

PNEUMATIC  DRILLS  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
iiience.  small  size,  and  lightness  in  relation  to 
the  capacities  available,  have  been  added  to  the  Thor 
line  of  pneumatic  tools  and  are  being  shown  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic  fool  Co.,  Chica 

e  drills,  known  as  the  "Pigmy"  type,  are  of  4-cyl- 
inder  design,  with  an  aluminum  casing,  and  ball  bearings 

'hout.     Tin  ible  w  ith  drilling  i 

ities   up   to    '|    in..    \<    in.   and    '.-in.    respectively.     The 

In  addition  to  their  usefulness  for  light  locomotive 
drilling  ell-tale  staybolt  holes,  these  drills  may  he 

equipped  with  a  brush  or  may  he  adapted  in  car  work  to 
light  drilling,  to  wood  boring,  and  driving  screws.    The 
it   i-  of  the  durable  type  required 
in  raih 
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Reflex  Water  Gage  Shutter 

An  INTERESTING  PROTECTOR  or  shutter  for  water 
gage  glasses  of  the  Reflex  or  Klinger  types  has 
been  perfected  by  the  Sargent  Company,  Chicago;  after 
having  been  thoroughly  tested  out  in  locomotive  service 
it  is  now  being  shown  for  the  first  time.  This  shutter  con- 
sists of  a  thin,  non-corrosive  diaphragm  which  is  located 
between  the  water  space  and  the  gage  glass.  Its  use  will 
prevent  or  very  greatly  reduce  the  three  kinds  of  wear  or 
erosion  which  reduces  the  life  and  effectiveness  of  Reflex 
gage  glasses.  Distilled  water,  constantly  dropping  from 
the  condensation  in  the  water  gage  top,  has  a  strong  affin- 
ity for  glass.  The  shutter  is,  therefore,  so  shaped  that 
such  condensation  is  prevented  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  exposed  upper  part  of  the  glass. 

Water  gages  must  be  frequently  blown  out  and  this 
rush  of  steam  and  water  has  an  erosive  effect  on  the  inner 
Reflex  glass  face  which  the  shutter  also  prevents.  More- 
over, the  shutter  is  so  fitted  between  the  gasket  and  the 
glass  as  to  give  added  tightness  to  that  steam  joint,  conse- 
quently preventing  leakage  which  quickly  ruins  the  glass. 


Sargent  Reflex  Water  Gage  Shutter 


Welding  or  closing  in  of  old  staybolt  holes  has  placed 
a  severe  test  on  the  threading  tool  and  the  spiral  fluted 
staybolt  tap  was  devloped  and  tested  out  for  this  severe 
work.  The  results  are  so  satisfactory  on  this  difficult 
work  that  the  spiral  flute  is  being  adopted  for  all  classes 
of  work. 


Centrifugal  Air  Pump  Strainer 

AN  air  pump  strainer  of  a  distinctively  novel  and  in- 
teresting type  is  being  exhibited  by  the  New  York 
Air  Brake  Company,  New  York.  This  strainer 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  consists  of  a  cast  iron  top 
plate  i,  to  which  is  attached  a  cylindrical  shell  or  cham- 
ber 3  and  a  bottom  cover  //.  The  chamber  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  partition  7  with  a  central  opening  8. 
The  bottom  cover  //  holds  a  spiral  jo,  to  the  top  of  which 
is  attached  a  bell-shaped  deflector  o.  In  the  upper  cham- 
ber and  attached  to  the  top  plate  is  a  cylindrical  sleeve  4, 
having  four  openings  6,  the  bottom  of  the  sleeve  being 
closed  by  a  baffle  plate  5. 

In  operation,  air  enters  the  bottom  at  18  and  in  passing 
up  through  spiral  10  receives  a  rotary  motion.  After  leaving 
the  spiral  the  air  comes  in  contact  with  deflector  bell  o, 
which  causes  the  particles  of  entrained  dust  to  strike  the 
outer  wall  and  fall  down  into  the  lower  portion  75,  where 
they  are  deposited.  The  air  flow  is  next  reversed,  passes 
inward  between  deflector  0  and  partition  7,  reverses  again 
to  flow  up  through  opening  8  when  it  strikes  the  baffle 
plate  5.    This  diverts  it  to  the  outer  wall  of  chamber  16, 


It  will  also  be  noticed  from  the  illustration  that  the  shutter 
is  provided  with  holes  which  allow  a  free  circulation  and 
the  clearances  are  such  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  water  and  steam  spaces  from  that  of  the 
gages  not  equipped  with  a  shutter. 

In  addition  to  the  water  gage  shutter,  the  Sargent  Com- 
pany is  showing  a  locomotive  water  gage  column. 


Spiral  Fluted  Taps 

An    entirely    new    feature    in    staybolts    is    being 
exhibited  this  year  by  the  W.  L.  Brubaker  &  Bro- 
thers  Company,   Millersburg,   Pa.,  in   their  spiral 
fluted  tap.    Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  spiral 
flute  is  that  in  case  a  thread  tooth  becomes  broken,  the 
tap  will  still  tap  a  hole  of  exact  size.    Also,  with  the  spiral 


2  PIPE  TAP    [ 


Brubaker  Spiral  Fluted  Tap 

flute,  the  cuting  action  is  at  an  angle  to  the  work  being 
performed;  hence,  metal  is  removed  with  less  resistance, 
thus  increasing  the  life  of  the  tap  to  a  noticeable  extent. 
Special  small  tools  adopted  as  standards  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association,  are  included 
in  the  exhibit.  These  standards  comprise  the  radial 
staybolt  tap,  spindle  tap,  button  head  radial  staybolt  tap, 
standard  boiler  head  and  wash-out  tap. 


A  New  Type  of  Strainer  for  Air  Compressors 


from  which  it  flows  through  the  openings  6  and  through 
the  pipe  connection  to  the  compressor.  Any  particles  of 
dust  which  fall  down  from  partition  7,  baffle  plate  5  or 
outer  walls  of  the  upper  chamber,  will  be  deposited  in  the 
bell-shaped  deflector  0.    By  removing  the  bottom  cover  // 
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any  dirt  which  lias  accumulated  around  its  outer  edge  or 
in  the  deflector  p  may  be  quickly  and  completely  removed. 
This   strainer   not   only   has   a    high   initial   efficiency, 
but  this  efficiency  will  remain  constant  instead  of  being 
-   is  the  case  with  strainers  which 
n  curled  hair  or  other  substances  which  slow- 
ly hll  up  with  dirt  until  removed  and  cleaned. 


Changes  in  Barco  Reverse  Gear 

TiWER  REVERSJ    G!   VB    -h"\\  n  this  year  by  the  I'.ar- 
npany,  I  hicago,  embodies  a 
new    idea    in    power   reversing   mechanisms.     The 
does  not  depend  upon  the  sensitiveness  or  tightness 
i  hold  ii  in  position,  and  eliminates 
the  balancing  feature. 

It  is  designed  to  use  either  air  or  steam,  which  may  he 
alternated  without  causing  any  dis-arrangement,  or  with- 
out requiring  any  adjustments.  Air  is  used  to  op<  rate  the 
gear,  and  nol  to  hold  it  in  position.  As  soon  a--  the  gear 
has  been  moved  to  the  required  point  of  cut-off  by  means 


CT  is  in  central  or  neutral  position,  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are  open  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  exhaust 
ports  in  the  valve.  When  the  quadrant  lever  is  moved 
either  forward  or  backward,  air  is  admitted  to  one  end  of 
the  cylinder,  immediately  moving  the  piston  in  the  direc- 
tion desired.  A  vertical,  one-piece  steel  pinion  and  worm 
is  connected  directly  to  the  piston  by  the  horizontal  rack, 
which  take-  the  place  of  a  piston  rod.  The  worm  engages 
with  a  segment  or  gear,  attached  to  the  reach-rod  arms 
through  the  shaft,  which  is  in  one  piece  with  the  gi 

in.  \  floating  arrangement,  connecting  with  the 
quadrant  lever  at  one  end.  and  the  reach-rod  arm  at  the 
Other,  with  a  central  connection  to  the  rotary  valve,  makes 
the  operation  of  the  link  motion  and  tlic  quadrant  lever 
simultaneous.  Ii  will  thus  he  seen  that  any  movem 
i'n  quadranl  lever  will  immediately  produce  a  corre- 
sponding movement  through  the  reach-rod  arms  on  the 
link  nidi  ii  hi. 

The  combination  of  worm  and  gear  insures  positive 
ami  accurate  adjustment,  anil  produces  a  maximum 
amount  of  power  with  a  minimum  pressure  and  volume. 
I  in'  gear  maj  be  operated  at  am-  speed  desired.  It  is 
evidenl  that  creeping  or  floating  will  not  occur,  as  while 
the  worm  will  operate  or  move  the  gear  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  pisti  n  head,  it  is  impossible  for  the  gear  to 
move  the  worm  no  matter  what  stress  may  he  transmitted 
from  the  locomotive  valve  motion.  The  worm  and 
teeth  take  all  the  stress  transmitted  by  the  valve  motion, 
and  wear  mi  these  parts  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  the  use  of  hardened  and  ground  alloy  steel  forgings 


Barco  Improved  Reverse  Gear 


quadrant  lever  in  the  cab,  the  air  is  exhausted  and 

both  ■  -nam  open  to  the  atmosphere 

it-  in   tin-   valve  until  the  position 

n  that  a  leak)  \ ah <  oi  I 

ind  that  no 

inn!      For 

I  up  to  the  prop. 

1   until   such 


and  castings,  winch  operate  in  a  hath  of  oil  similar  to  the 
m  an  automobile. 
It  sometimes  happens  with  all  power  reverse  gears  that 

the   air   or   steam    SUppI)    pip.  \e.l   or   broken    in 

service,  thus  causing  an  engine  failure.     In  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  railroads  have  installed  flexible  joints  in  the  supply 

Ige   from  expansion  or  vihratii  n 

\'i  int  i    is  that  the  cne,iueman 

idjtisl   the   valve  motion   in  anv    ixisition 

rward  or  backward,  l>v  applying  an  ordi- 
rench  to  the  hexagon  end  on  the 

holt,, in   of   the   pinion,   which   extends   helow   the  b 

li  fail- 
used  hv  broken  pipes,  |. 
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Controller  for  Turntable  Motors 

One  of  the  devices  being  exhibited  by  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  iV  Mfg.  Co.,  Last  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is 
a  special  form  of  drum  controller  for  the  wound- 
rotor  induction  motors  used  on  turntables.  The  controller 
is  designed  t<>  control  two  motors  in  cases  where  they  re- 
quired speed  of  turntable  operation  makes  the  use  of  two 
desirable. 

The  contacts  are  of  the  rolling  type  and  are  actuated 
by  cams.     The  main  line  carrying  contacts  are  protected 


end    the  hull   ring  comes  into  contact   with   an   enl; 
taper*  d  shoul 

The  Rogatchoff  method  of  shrinking  the  hull  ring  on 
the  piston  cuts  down  the  labor  to  less  than  other  methods 


The  Controller  Has  Rolling  Contacts  and  Magnetic  Blow-Outs 

against  burning  by  magnetic  blow-outs  of  the  same  type 
that  are  used  on  magnetic  contactors.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  form  of  construction  considerably  lessens  the  burning 
and  pitting  of  the  contacts  and  that  the  controller  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  under  conditions  of  hard  and  frequent 
service. 


Rogatchoff  Piston  Bull  Ring 

Steel  pistons  have  the  bull  rings  attached  in  different 
ways :  by  bolts,  rivets,  pins,  plugs,  retaining  rings, 
and  electric  welding.  The  application  or  removal  of 
the  bull  rings  is  a  time-consuming  process  and  in  many 
cases  is  responsible  for  breaking  cylinder  heads  and 
cylinders,  or  bending  piston  rods  and  main  rods. 

The  improved  method  of  shrinking  bull  rings  on  pistons, 
as  developed  by  the  Rogatchoff  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
eliminates  all  of  the  above  mentioned  attachments  to  hold 
the  bull  rings  on  the  piston  and  there  is  nothing  to 
become  loose  and  cause  damage. 

The  front  end  of  the  piston  for  a  distance  of  -m  in.  is 
turned  1/32  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  the  main  portion. 
When  putting  on  a  hull  ring  it  is  expanded  sufficiently  to 
slide  over  this  enlarged  portion  and  when  the  ring  has 
cooled  this   acts  as  an   effective   retainer.     At   the   inner 


No  Separate  Retaining  Devices  Are  Required  With  This 
Bull  Ring 

of  applicaton.  Such  a  bull  ring  has  been  tested  in  heavy 
freight  service,  the  mileage  thus  far  obtained  being  from 
35,000  to  40,000  miles. 


Thermic  Syphon  Tests  on 

Central  of  Georgia 

To  determine  the  merits  of  the  Nicholson  thermic 
syphon  the  Central  of  Georgia  decided  to  make  a 
trial  application.  The  test  was  made  on  a  1600  Class 
locomotive ;  these  have  never  been  considered  free  steam- 
ers and  at  times  have  given  considerable  trouble  due  to 
lack  of  steam. 

Locomotive  1605  used  in  the  test  is  a  10-wheel  type 
saturated  locomotive  having  cylinders  21  in.  diameter  by 
26  in.  stroke.  The  firebox  is  of  narrow  type,  40-54  in. 
wide  by  108  in.  long,  with  a  grate  area  of  30.56  sq.  ft. 
The  steam  pressure  was  180  lb.,  and  the  tractive  ■  effort 
28,250  lb.  This  size  firebox  is  suitable  for  a  single  syphon, 
which  was  designed  to  present  31  sq.  ft.  of  additional 
firebox  heating  surface.  Two  arch  tubes  were  also  used 
in  this  firebox  to  aid  in  supporting  the  arch  brick.  The 
complete  firebox  heating  surface  was  216  sq.  ft. 

Locomotive  1609,  chosen  to  run  opposite  the  1605, 
came  out  of  the  shop  with  similar  repairs  about  the  same 
time  as  the  1605.  The  two  locomotives  were  alike  in 
every  respect  except  the  firebox,  the  1609  having  arch 
tubes  but  no  syphon.  The  firebox  heating  surface  was 
185  sq.  ft. 

During  the  test  care  was  exercised  to  hold  all  condi- 
tions as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  Three  round  trips  on 
each  locomotive  were  run  and  the  data  secured  were  used 
in  compiling  the  results.  Water  was  carefully  measured 
and  coal  was  as  carefully  weighed,  an  extra  allowance  be- 
ing provided  where  necessary  to  build  or  maintain  the 
fire  when  not  in  use  on  the  road.  Losses  due  to  safety 
valve  injectors,  etc.,  were  carefully  recorded  and  con- 
sidered. Feed-water  temperature  and  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  averaged  respectively  the  same  for  both  loco- 
motives. Coal  analyses  showed  that  the  quality  of  fuel 
was  practically  the  same. 

The  test  was  conducted  on  a  division  totaling  200  miles 
for  the  round  trip  and  the  average  train  load  varied  only 
10  tons.  The  amount  of  coal  used  per  thousand  gross 
ton-miles  was  335  lb.  for  the  non-syphon  locomotive  1069, 
as  compared  with  288  lb.  for  the  syphon  locomotive  1605, 
a  difference  of  14  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  1605.  In  addi- 
tion the  syphon  locomotive  used  nearly  six  per  cent  less 
water    per    thousand    gross    ton-miles    than    the    opposite 
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rotive.    General  results  are  shown  m  accompanying 

table. 

As  for  maintenance  costs,  locomotive  1605  has  been  in 

service  nearly  a  year  and  there  lias  been  no  expense  in- 
volved in  connection  with  the  syphon.    It  was  onlj  neces- 
to  wash  out   the  syphon  when  the  remainder  of  the 
boiler  was  washed. 

\-  a  resull  of  the  test  and  of  subsequenl  performance 
of  locomotive  1605.  the  Ceneral  of  Georgia  contemplates 
equipping  the  remainder  of  the  1600  Class  locomotives 
and  locomotives  of  other  types. 

Summary        I      ults  of  Test 

Eng.1609     Eng.  1605  favor  1605 

New  Svphon     Syphon  Difference 

Eiig.i'"         I  I  ivor  16US 

phon  Syphon   Difference 

!  favor  160S 

per  cenl . 


Date  of  test 

.     -average  per  trip 

M  ili-agc    per    trip 

ilea — average  per  trip 

i    trip 

Car   mileage — average  per   trip 

average  per  trip 
Total  \*tter  used — lb.— average  per  trip 

Lb.  C" .'.1  '    miles.  . 

-  '  [as  fired)  per    locomotive-mile    

i  as  tired  i  per  car-mile 

Lb.  wati  per  lb.  of  coal 

1. 1.,  water  per  I I  gross  ton-miles 

nsumpt  ion-tons   

Annual  cost   at   $.*.".*  per  t. .11  on  tender 

Annual  


Dec.  1»21     Dec.  1921 


256 

51,200 
5 
1,000 
17.160 
95,807 
335 
85.8 
17.16 
5.58 
1,871 

$11,522 


266 
200 
53,200 

5.17 
1.034 
15,317 
93.769 
288 
76.6 
14.  SI 
6.12 
1.720 
2,758 
$10,287 


$1.2.i5 


Key  Connected  Forged  Coupler  Yoke 

Till-:   SALIENT    IF.  \i'  RES   ol    the   kev  connected    forged 
coupler  yoke,  which  has  been  perfected  recenlK    li\ 
the  Standard   Forgings  Company,  Chicago,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  inspection  of  those  attending  the  con- 
ventions, have  drawn  much  favorable  comment. 

Idle   complete   yoke  consists  of   three   parts   which   in- 
clude two  head  members  and  a  strap.      The  shapes  of  the 


Head  Members  and  Strap  of  Key-Connected  Forged  Coupler 
Yoke 


bled  without  diffi 

M,is     The 
!  fitted  -<>  a-  to  pi 

l  hf  body  of  ill. 


strap  is   drawn   out   under  a   hammer  and   the  ends   arc 
drop  forged. 

Two  important  features  make  the  use  of  this  yoke  at- 
tractive on  both  tenders  and  cars.  The  process  of  forg- 
ing eliminates  any  possibility  of  porosity  and  makes  the 
sectional  area  a  practically  certain  quantity.  The  three- 
part  construction   makes  it  possible  to   renew   any  part 


Yoke  Partially  Assembled 

separately  so  that  the  entire  yoke  does  not  have  to  be 
scrapped  in  case  the  limit  of  wear  at  the  key-way  has  been 
reached  or  other  condemning  causes  exist.  Should  re- 
pairs become  necessary,  either  the  strap  or  the  heads  can 
be  salvaged.  The  head  members  are  interchangeable  and 
can  be  replaced  easilv. 


Otis  Train  Control 

THE  OPERATION  of  a  new  train  control  device  is  being 
shown  by  the  Otis  Automatic  drain  Control,  Inc.. 
Spokane.  Wash,  ft  is  operated  by  movable  ramps 
placed  alongside  the  track.  The  normal  position  of  the 
ramps  is  al  danger  with  the  center  peak  four  inches 
above  the  rail;  it  is  held  in  this  position  by  a  weighted 
cam  unless  pulled  down  for  a  clear  block  by  a  solenoid 
in  circuit   with   the  track. 

Attached  to  the  locomotive  are  two  plug  type  rotary 
brake  setting  valves  with  hollow  shoes,  one  being  used 
when  running  forward  and  the  other  when  backing  up. 
I  onnections  to  these  valve-  are  reversed  by  the  engineer 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  which  he  is  running. 
\  speed  control  attachment  is  also  included  which  con- 
sists of  a  mechanical  governor  driven  by  a  belt  from  the 
track  axle.  Whin  the  speed  ai  which  the  governor  is 
exceeded,  il  acts  to  discharge  air  from  the  brake 
thus  causing  an  application  of  the  brakes,  and  when 

the  speed   has  been   reduced   the  exhaust   is  closed  and  ait- 
is  again  admitted  to   the  brake  pipe  to  cause  a   release. 


Air  Cooled  Rod  Packing 

OM    hi    mm    most  interesting  of  recent  develop- 
ments  m   metallic   packings    tor   piston   rods   and 
valve  stems  is  the  one  shown  bj   Morris  Brewster, 
Inc.   Chicago.     In    this   packing    the   ordinarv    arrange- 

ment   of   parts   has  heen    reversed,   the   sliding   plate  being 
il  the  bottom  of  the  bo\  and  the  spring  a!  the  outer 

packing  itself  is  ot  the  well  known  King  type. 
»  Inlj    the  sliding  plate  and   inner    i.uv  of   the  packin 
cxposi  i  pressure      The  spring  and  outer  end  of 

ind  box  .ne  open  to  the  atmosphere  and  consequently 
1 1  main  ool. 
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We  have  commented  several  times  in  preceding  Dailies 
upon  the  importance  of  the  foremen  and  the  subordinate 

officers  who  come  into  direct  contact 

Importance         with   the  men  in  the  ranks.      Some 

of  Personnel       roads,  many  of   them  in   fact,  have 

Problems  secured  excellent  results  by  regularly 

holding  foremen's  meetings,  discuss- 
ing not  only  current  detail  problems,  but  often  providing 
for  the  presentation  of  special  subjects  of  a  more  general 
nature  by  different  foremen.  On  some  roads,  for  instance, 
the  foremen  are  encouraged  to  read  the  current  railway 
publications  which  make  a  special  appeal  to  them,  and  to 
report  at  the  meetings  on  those  things  which  they  believe 
should  receive  special  consideration  in  their  own  shop  or 
on  their  own  road.  One  encouraging  feature  of  some  of 
these  meetings  is  the  fact  that  the  discussion  frequently 
gets  away  from  detail  shop  practices  and  covers  larger 
problems,  such  as  the  management  of  men  and  the  recruit- 
ing and  training  of  apprentices,  etc.  After  all,  it  is  these 
discussions  relating  to  personnel  that  will  be  productive 
of  the  greatest  results.  There  is  no  more  important  ques- 
tion in  industry  today.  Fortunately  an  understanding 
of  these  problems  does  not  require  a  college  or  university 
training-.     Pioneers  have  blazed  the  trail  and  the  average 


officer  or  foreman  by  well-directed  reading  and  study,  and 
the  application  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  common  sense, 
can  go  a  long  way  in  perfecting  himself.  A  dull  tool 
is  a  poor  thing  to  work  with  and  a  little  expenditure  of 
energy  in  sharpening  it  will  produce  wonders  when  it 
comes  to  increased  production  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
given  amount  of  energy.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
studying  your  relationship  to  the  men  under  you  and 
applying  the  good  things  which  industry  and  other  de- 
partments and  railroads  have  learned  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  men.    Don't  be  a  dull  tool ! 


Much  has  been  said,  and  justly  so,  in  praise  of  the  modern 
milling  machine  because  of  its  accurate  production  work, 

As  a  rule,  this  machine  shows  to  the 
Milling —  best   advantage   in   making   duplicate 

A  Production  parts.  Modern  slab  and  vertical  mil- 
Machine  Operationlers   are  now   on   the   market  which 

would  simply  open  the  eyes  of  rail- 
road men  of  former  days  if  they  could  see  the  cutting 
feeds  and  speeds  used  in  machining  rods  and  other  heavy 
locomotive  parts.  The  fork  ends  of  side  rods,  for  ex- 
ample, are  now  milled  with  one  roughing  and  two  finish- 
ing cuts  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  formerly 
required  to  drill  and  slot.  But  milling  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  relatively  large  work.  Experience  shows 
that  for  planing  large  numbers  of  driving  boxes,  cross- 
heads,  shoes  and  wedges,  and  other  work  of  a  similar 
type,  the  milling  machine  is  a  most  effective  tool.  An 
interesting  example  of  what  is  actually  being  accomplished 
with  a  four-head  planer-type  milling  machine,  recently 
installed  in  the  Beech  Grove  shops  of  the  Big  Four,  is 
described  in  the  December,  1921,  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  page  766.  The  machine  referred  to  is  used 
mostly  for  milling  driving  box  shoe  and  wedge  ways  and 
crosshead  shoes,  assembled  on  the  crossheads.  Ten  cross- 
heads  or  40  driving  boxes  are  machined  in  eight  hours, 
and  the  driving  box  and  crosshead  requirements  of  Beech 
Grove  are  filled  in  three  days  a  week,  leaving  the  machine 
free  the  remainder  of  the  time  for  other  work.  In  sizing 
up  a  shop  to  determine  what  machine  operations  can 
best  be  performed  on  millers,  the  plain  and  vertical  knee 
type  milling  machine  should  not  be  left  out  of  account. 
These  machines  are  now  made  rugged,  and  are  accurate, 
easily-controlled  and  designed  to  operate  consistently 
under  the  heaviest  cutting  feeds  and  speeds  which  high- 
speed milling  cutters  will  stand. 


The  statement  has  been  made  that  if  the  installation  of  any 
machine  tool  will  show  a  return  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
investment  and  the  facts  can  be  pre- 
Must  a  Machine  sented  before  the  proper  authorities, 
Tool  Be  Operated  necessary  funds  will  be  available  for 
Continuously?  purchasing  the  machine.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  determine  exactly  what 
saving  will  be  effected  by  a  machine  and  this  involves  some 
more  or  less  careful  calculations  regarding  the  present 
cost  of  doing  work  and  what  the  cost  will  be  as  done  on 
the  new  machine.  The  time  element  is  a  direct  factor 
in  possible  savings  as  it  is  evident  that  if  a  machine  can 
perform  a  certain  operation  in  30  min.  (including  the  time 
for  setting  up  work,  sharpening  tools,  etc.)  at  a  saving  of 
25  cents,  the  total  saving  in  an  eight-hour  day  will  be 
16  times  25  cents,  or  $4.00.  There  are  many  practical 
men  who  have  a  violent  antipathy  to  machine  tools  stand- 
ing idle  and  it  is  true  that  if  they  are  idle  either  all  or 
a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  time,  interest  charges 
on  the  investment  and  depreciation  will  represent  an  in- 
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creasingly  heavy  loss.  While  it  is  desirable  to  keep  ma- 
chines running  all  the  time  (in  which  case  maximum 
savings  are  effected)  there  is  no  justification  for  arbi- 
trarily refusing  to  install  any  machine  simply  on  the 
ground  of  lack  of  work  to  keep  busy  all  the  time.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  applying  common  horse  sense  and  bal- 
ancing relative  costs.  In  the  particular  case  cited,  for 
example,  it  may  develop  that  a  saving  of  $3.00  a  day 
will  provide  the  required  15  per  cent  return,  in  which 
case  the  machine  would  have  to  perform  the  operation 
12  times  (in  six  of  the  eight  hours).  If  there  is  enough 
work  to  keep  this  machine  busy  for  six  hours  a  day,  install 
it  even  if  it  has  to  stand  idle  the  other  two  hours.  Any 
work  which  is  dune  in  those  two  hours  represents  a  net 
return  over  and  above  15  per  cent.  There  is  another 
factor  which  should  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  almost 
any  type  of  modern  production  tool  after  being  installed 
is  eventually  utilized  for  other  work  besides  that  for 
which  it  was  purchased.  It  is  often  found  adaptable  for 
unexpected  uses  and  can  then  sometimes  be  run  on  two 
or  more  shifts,  in  which  case  the  net  return  to  the  com- 
pany is  just  so  much  greater. 


The  past  two  or  three  years  has  witnessed  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  labor  and  material  prices  and  unless  careful  cluck-; 

have  hern  made  at   some-  recenl   date. 
Check  Your        there  is   probably  not  a  railroad   re- 
Reclamation        clamation    plant    in    the    country    at 
Work  which  some  parts  arc  nol  now  being 

reclaimed  at  a  loss.  It  is  important 
that  a  continual  check  be  kept  on  reclamation  operations 
because,  while  th<  i  sibility  of  great  saving,  there 

is  also  a  possibility  of  great  loss  when  attempting  to  re- 
claim scrap  at  excessive  labor  or  other  cost.  Every  item 
should  be  subjected  to  critical  examination  in  view  of  the 
changing  labor  and  material  prices.  The  determination 
of  what  it  pays  to  reclaim  and  wdiat  is  not  worth  reclaim- 
ing can  be  arrived  at  only  by  an  accurate  knowledge  ot 
prevailing  material  prices  and  the  actual  cost  of  reclama- 
tion work.  Among  other  things  a  careful  check  should 
be  made  to  see  that  no  material  is  sent  to  central  reclama- 
tion departments  if  not  suitable  for  reclaiming.  Failing 
to  do  this  may  result  in  unnecessary  handling  i 
transportation  costs.  The  way  this  particular  feature  of 
reclamation  work  is  handled  on  the  Chi  ike  &  <  >hio 

is   described    by    E.    A.    Murray,    shop   superintendent    at 
Huntingdon,  W.  Va.,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  June 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.     The  inspectoi 
road  examine  all  scrap  material,  marking  which 

is  suitable  Ei  tion  with  white  painl  and  each  piece 

which    cam  limed    with    yellow    paint.      In    this 

way  all  the  material  reach     its  propel  destination  without 

back  travel  or  rehandling  in  any  way.     Scrap  reclamation 

is  a  highly  imp*  which  must    be 

watched  closely,  otherwise  material  will  lie  reclaimed  at 

which  is  greater  than  required  to  buy  the  parts  new. 


Railri  i  rule  provided  with  <  a» 

ting  equipment,  including  suitable 

id  quenching  med- 

Heat  Treating      iums.      While   heat  treatii 

Equipment  and     are  primarily  for  tools,  certain 

Experts  Needed  "m1,     ■""'     Other 

the  motion  \\"tk.     In  both 

brought  out 

work 

.mated   and   replaced   bj    modern 

metho  red.     High    peed 


steel  is  entirely  too  expensive  to  be  spoiled,  and  not  only 
are  tools  spoiled  when  given  improper  treatment,  but 
there  is  a  big  loss  due  to  inefficient  or  spoiled  work.  A 
word  may  well  be  spoken,  in  this  connection,  for  the  tool 
makers  who  heat-treat  railroad  tools.  Most  of  these  men 
have  read  about  and  studied  the  heat  treatment  of  steel, 
otherwise  they  would  be  unable  to  get  the  results  desired  ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  by  the  managements  as  much 
as  possible  to  extend  their  studies.  The  sectional  and 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Society  for  Steel  Treat- 
ing afford  a  valuable  opportunity  for  tool  makers  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  art  and  the  net  return 
to  the  railroads  will  justify  the  expense  necessary  to  send 
these  men  to  the  conventions.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy 
to  place  anything  in  the  way  of  tool  makers  acquiring 
this  additional  information.  In  a  specific  case  a  young 
tool  maker  who  had  acquired  considerable  skill  decided 
to  attend  the  annual  Steel  Treaters'  convention,  being 
graciously  accorded  permission  to  go,  with  transporta- 
tion afforded  him.  The  traveling  expenses,  however,  aside 
from  transportation,  had  to  be  taken  out  of  his  own  | 
and  he  was  not  paid  for  the  two  days  he  was  away.  If 
the  rules  of  the  railroads  are  so  inflexible  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  certainly  time 
for  some  radical  action.  Shop  superintendents  should  have 
authority  to  send  their  men  to  such  meetings  with  all 
expenses  paid  and  wages  continued,  where  the  informa- 
tion gained  may  he  worth  to  the  railroads  many  times 
what  it  cost. 


The  necessity  of  keeping  the  percentage  of  turnover  of 
material  purchased  by  railroads  as  high  as  possible  for  a 
given  period  is  self-evident  ami  needs 
Stores  no  supporting  arguments.    Each  year 

Department        the   railroads    spend   an   increasingly 
Turnover  large  proportion  of  their  .gross  rev- 

enue for  material,  and  in  1920  this 
proportion  reached  17.3  per  cent,  or  slightly  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  for  C  lass  1  roads;  this  is  exclusive  of  coal.  On 
railroads  having  well  organized  and  efficient  stores  depart- 
ments the  material  turnover  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
25  per  cent  a  month,  whereas  the  turnover  on  roads  nol 
giving  the  same  attention  to  their  service  of  supply  may 
be  only  12' j  per  cent  a  month,  or  lower.  This  mean-; 
that  if  two  roads  in  these  respective  classes  are  of  the 
same  size  the  latter  road  carries  its  material  just  twice 
as  long  as  the  former  and  therefore  pays  twice  the  interest 
on  the  investment  to  say  nothing  of  depreciation. 
lescence  and  handling  costs.  These  latter  factors  arc  all 
tnely  important  and  furnish  additional  reasons  [oi 
making  the  turnover  percentage  as  high  as  possible.  Ma- 
terial held  in  stock  too  long  becomes  obsolete  and  then  is 

onl)    for  the  scrap  bin,     Many  kinds  of  ma 
depreciate  rapidlj    even  with  the  best  of  care.     Costlj 

as   tin'  practice   is,  metallic   parts  .and   bar   slock  are  often 

stored   outdoors    where   they    rust    and   deteriorate   rapidly 

when    subjected    to    inclement    weather    conditions.       Foi 

iteel   Stock   has   been   known   to  rust   and 

le    tO    SUCh    an    extent    that    it    was    valueless.      This 

condition  is  often  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  new  stock 

i,  added  to  old  piles  and  when  a  requisition  is  received  for 

ibis  class  of  material  it  is  always  taken  from  the  top  of  the 

pile    wilh    the    result    that    material    at    the    bottom    never 

gets  used,  or  at  least  not  for  a  long  period.  If  this  ma- 
terial i-  of  a  kind  subject  to  corrosion  or  deterioration  it 
eventually  becomes  valueless,  Rubber  hose  and  other 
rubbei  goods  furnish  an  additional  example  ol  material 
which  detei  'div   even   when   stored  with   the 

i  i are  and  it  is  doubly  important  therefore 
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tain  a  quick  turnover  on  this  class  of  goods.  In  view  of 
the  amount  of  money  involved  and  the  possible  savings 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  a  high  percentage  of  turnover  of  stores  de- 
department  stocks. 


The  modernization  of  the  large  power  plant  or  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  equipment   for  the  new  power  plant   is 
very  largely  an  engineering  problem 
Supervision        anif  mc  benefits  of  wise  planning  are 
of  Small  continuous  as  long  as  the  plant  re- 

Boiler  Plants  mains  in  service.  Even  the  super- 
vision of  the  large  plant  to  insure 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  which  the  facilities  are 
capable  be  continuously  developed,  is  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple matter.  But  the  small  boiler  plants  located  at  engine 
terminals  and  small  shops,  widely  scattered  over  the  rail- 
road lines  and  operated  by  forces  of  indifferent  ability, 
present  a  much  more  serious  problem.  In  the  aggregate 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  plants  consume  more  fuel 
than  the  comparatively  small  number  of  plants  large 
enough  to  be  equipped  with  adequate  modern  facilities. 
The  need  for  some  system  of  supervision  over  the  opera- 
tion of  these  plants  was  brought  out  forcefully  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  stationary  boiler  plants  during  Tuesday's  ses- 
sion of  the  Mechanical  Division,  by  the  experience  of  one 
railroad  on  which  a  careful  check  of  the  steam  require- 
ments of  a  small  plant  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  consumption  was  accounted 
for  by  radiation  and  leakage  losses.  The  situation  was 
one  which  no  doubt  would  have  justified  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  facilities,  but  the  per- 
tinent fact  is  that  means  were  found  whereby  the  stand- 
by losses  during  the  time  when  the  shop  was  not  operating 
could  be  very  largely  eliminated  without  the  necessity  of 
making  any  capital  expenditure  whatever.  For  roads  of 
considerable  mileage  this  situation  is  one  which  can  best 
be  handled  by  a  staff  supervisor  whose  duties  require  him 
not  only  to  check  the  performance  of  the  power  plant 
operators,  but  also  periodically  to  make  a  careful  survey 
of  the  power  requirements  and  the  condition  of  all  steam 
generating  and  power  distribution  facilities.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  work  of  such  a  supervisor  will  in 
large  measure  depend  on  the  selection  of  a  man  with  the 
right  personality.  His  methods  must  be  those  of  per- 
suasion rather  than  of  force  and  results  will  be  measured 
by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  able  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  local  shop  and  division  officers.  The  field  of  such  a 
supervisor  should  include  water  service  stations  and  plants 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  other  departments  as  well  as  the 
mechanical  department. 


The  problem  of  the  college  man  in  railroad  service  has 

been  under  discussion  for  many  years  and  at  the  present 

time  the  results  of  the  efforts  to  in- 

The  College  duct  these  men  into  the  service  of  the 
and  mechanical  departments,  is  even  more 

the  Railroad  unsatisfactory  than  ever  before.  A 
few  roads  continue  to  take  a  limited 
number  of  mechanical  engineering  graduates  into  their 
service  as  special  apprentices.  But,  although  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  railroads  need  recruits  who  have  trained 
minds  and  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of 
engineering,  it  is  a  fact  that  other  industries  continue  to 
take  the  pick  of  the  college  men.  Is  it  impossible  to  de- 
velop satisfactory  methods  of  academic  training  or  to  find 
a  practicable  means  of  enlisting  the  product  of  the  engin- 


eering schools  in  railroad  service?  The  instructors 
and  executives  of  the  engineering  colleges  of  the 
country  have  organized  the  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Education,  and  this  body  has  a  com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  consider  this  and  other 
questions  pertaining  to  special  apprenticeship  on  the  rail- 
roads. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  lack  of 
understanding  by  the  engineering  schools  and  the  railroads 
of  each  other's  problems,  by  their  joint  consideration,  if  a 
committee  representing  the  Mechanical  Division  were  to 
act  with  the  special  apprenticeship  committee  of  the  society. 
The  colleges  are  as  much  in  need  of  this  sort  of  co-opera- 
tion as  the  railroads.  It  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  effective  academic  work  that  the  schools  have  a  clear 
vision  of  the  opportunities  for  college  men  in  railroad 
work,  to  what  extent  specialization  in  railway  mechanical 
engineering  should  be  carried,  and  what  schools  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  the  special  courses.  Should  these 
courses  be  confined  to  purely  engineering  subjects  or 
ought  they  to  include  a  groundwork  in  the  economics  of 
railway  transportation?  These  are  all  problems  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  advice  of  the  practical  leaders  in  the  rail- 
way field  is  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railroads  have 
much  to  learn  as  to  the  proper  development  of  the  special 
apprentice  after  he  has  entered  the  service.  Is  it  not  as 
essential  that  the  special  apprentice  be  required  to  follow 
a  regular  course  of  study  to  supplement  the  practical  work 
to  which  he  is  assigned,  as  it  is  that  the  regular  appren- 
tice be  required  to  apply  himself  in  this  manner? 
There  are  doubtless  many  other  specific  questions  which 
would  be  developed  by  joint  inquiry  if  representatives  of 
the  two  organizations  were  to  come  together  with  a  serious 
purpose  to  understand  and  help  each  other. 


One  of  the  radical  forward  steps  in  locomotive  develop- 
ment taken  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  application 

of  the  steam  turbine  to  the  locomo- 

Turbine  tive.     To  be  sure,  the  suggestion  is 

Locomotive        not  really  new  and  several  early  and 

Possibilities        poorly    worked    out    attempts    were 

made  a  number  of  years  ago,  but  un- 
til last  year  little  of  consequence  had  been  accomplished. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  as  a  result  of  the 
world  war  has  brought  out  a  demand  for  many  changes 
in  engineering  practices  which  formerly  were  given  only 
superficial  attention.  Economies  in  locomotive  operation 
have  assumed  increasing  importance  and  European  de- 
signers have  seriously  attacked  the  problem  of  perfecting 
the  turbine  locomotive,  with  the  result  that  locomotives  of 
this  type  are  now  in  regular  operation  in  Sweden,  England 
and  Switzerland  and  are  under  construction  in  other  coun- 
tries. No  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  designs 
is  yet  available  and  only  meager  data  concerning  steam 
and  coal  consumption  have  been  given  out.  There  has 
been  sufficient,  however,  to  make  it  certain  that  the  effi- 
ciency is  far  ahead  of  anything  previously  obtained  from 
a  steam  locomotive.  No  one  expects  that  these  early  appli- 
cations will  be  perfect  in  design  and  it  may  take  years  be- 
fore certain  mechanical  difficulties  are  overcome.  We  have 
in  this  country  engineers  who  have  done  much  to  bring  the 
locomotive  to  its  present  stage  of  development,  also  those 
who  have  aided  greatly  in  perfecting  the  turbine.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  European  engineers  to  develop  the  turbine 
locomotive  and  thereby  losing  several  years'  time  as  we 
did  waiting  for  them  to  develop  the  superheater,  feedwater 
heater,  outside  valve  gear  and  many  other  locomotive  fea- 
tures, why  not  undertake  some  of  the  real  pioneer  work 
in  this  country?  The  incentive  is  there  and  the  returns 
from  success  are  bound  to  be  large. 
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Program  for  Today 

Three  railroad  conventions  will  bo  in  session  in  Atlan- 
tic ( ity  tlii--  morning. 

Division  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores,  A.  R.  A. 
This  meeting  will  he  held  in  the  Hotel  Traymore  and 
will  he  called  to  order  sharp  at  9:00  a.m. 

VM.        A.M. 

9 

-  -iking 
Km  i  r   Deteriorati 

her  Losses  Incidental  to 
Handling,   Use  and   Distribution  of 

Materials,"  bj   II.  11.  Laughton 9:30  to    9:50 

•   1?     Buildings  and  Strui 

and   Faciliti  9:50  to  10:00 

"Office  Routine  in   I'ur- 
res  1  lep  n  tments"  by  E. 

W.   Thornley 10:00  to  10:1S 

5    tionery,    Including 
Repairs  to  Typewriters,"  bj  C.  B.  Tol  10:15  to  10:45 

il  Subject:    "Educating  En 

tile    ' 

\.  S.  McKeligon 10:45  to  11:15 

Tlie   1  tuman   Equ 
in  Railway  Sen  b)   M.   I. 

i        \Yi>e....  .' 11  :15  to  11  :30 

Subject      l'»   -Fuel     Con-en  al:  e;     Joint- 

imittee 11  :30  to  11  :45 

M 

f  Mi  ni-;  ttee 11 :45  to  12:00 

I'M.        P.M. 

■      t   Resolut  i  ttee  12:00  to  12:15 

rt  of   Nominating  Committee 12:15  to   12  30 

rs 12:30  to     1:00 

Division  V,  Mechanical,  A.  R.  A. 
meeting  will  he  held  in  the  Greek  Temple  on  the 

Million   Dollar   Pier,  and   will  he  called  to  order  sharp  at 
9:30  a.m. 

irt  on  : 

of  Locomoti 
d  for  Discussion. 
rases. 

Air  Brake  Association 
The  meeting  will  he  hold  in  die  Vernon  Room  oi  Mad- 
Mall  and  will  ho  called  to  order  sharp  a1  9:00  a.m. 
This  is  done  in  order  t"  permil  of  an  early  adjournment 
ivho  mi  desire  diately  after 

lunch. 

'Idie  two  papers  which  will  ed  for  considera- 

I    i  ommended 
!  on  Triple  Valve  Repairs. 

ol  offii  ers  will  follow  tl 
■ 

Entertainment  Features 

ti  ince  Hall.  Million  Dollai 


Registration  Book 

So  many  people  registered  yesterday  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  decided  to  issue  an- 
other enrollment  list  tin-  morniner. 


Appreciation  of  Good  Work 

THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   of    the    Railway    Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association  yesterday  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  its  retiring 
president,   J.    F.    Schurch,   and   its    secretary.  John    1). 
av,   in    a    substantial    manner.     It    presented   Mr. 
Schurch   with   a  pair   of.  white   gold   cuff  links   set   with 
diamonds,  and  .Mr.  Conway  with  an  amber-headed  cane. 


Annual  Purchases  and  Stores  Ball 

Tim:  \x.\i\l  Purchases  and  Stores  Division  grand 
ball  which  was  held  on  the  Pier  last  night,  was 
largely  attended  and  every  body  had  a  good  time. 
The  committee  in  charge  was  composed  of  N.  C.  Naylor, 
chairman.  Lewis  C.  Cameron.  W.  ( r.  Cook.  C.  W.  Floyd 
i.  W.  J.  Doherty,  A.  X.  Dugan,  I  '-car  C.  Hayward, 
George  A.  Nichol,  Jr..  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  W.  R.  Walsh  and 
W.  M.  Wilson. 


G.  S.  Edmonds  Elected 

President  of  Cornell  Alumni 

Thirty  ENTHUSIASTIC  alumn]  of  Cornell  University 
met  at  the  Traymore  on  Monday  evening  for  the 
dinner  of  the  Cornell  Association  of  Railway  and 
Supply  Men.  Among  those  present  were  several  who  had 
attended  class  reunions  at  Ithaca  last  week  and  A.  K. 
Ayers,  president  of  the  association,  called  on  a  number  to 
tell  of  their  experiences  while  visiting  their  alma  mater. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President, 
G.  S.  Edmonds,  superintendent  motive  power,  Delaware  & 
Hudson;  secretary.  A.  F.  Stitching.  Raihvay  Age. 


Enrollment  Today 

enrollment   booth  at   the  entrance  to  the  pier  will 
he  open    from  9:00  a.   in.   to    11  ;00  a.  in.  this  morning. 

Invitation  From  E.  S.  B. 

To  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  extends  an  invitation  to  convention  at- 
tendants   to    visit    its    factory    at     Nineteenth    Street 

and    Allegheny  avenue,  Philadelphia.   Pa.,  on  Thursday, 

lltne  22. 


Lost  and  Found 

L\rg\le 
n  to  John  I..  Nicholson, 

Locot 

urn  to 


Additional  Exhibitors 

Dielmore    Valve   Company,    Philadelph  drain 

Manufa  i  merican 

rs,  tal- 

and   II.  w 

I  Graphite  1  Type  B 

raphite  lubricators.     Represented  by   11     II 


American  Railway  Association — Division  V — Mechanical 

Reports  on  Locomotive  Construction,   Feed  Water  Heaters, 
and  Boiler  Plants  on  Tuesday's  Program 

Chairman  Coleman  called  the  meetinsr  to  order  at  10  a.m. 


Report  on  Locomotive  Construction 


The  committee's  report  is  in  effect  eleven  sep- 
arate reports  on  as  many  separate  subjects,  all 
pertaining  to  locomotive  details  or  appliances,  ex- 
cept one,  which  presents  a  comparison  and  sum- 
mary of  the  various  formulas  for  calculating  the 
tractive  effort  of  Mallet  locomotives. 

In  few  cases  do  the  committee's  investigations 
indicate  the  practicability  of  making  definite  rec- 
ommendations.     The  definite   conclusions  arc   to 


the  effect  that  the  life  of  the  flanged  bottom  tank 
will  be  longer  than  that  of  the  bottom  riveted 
type;  that  an  automatic  drifting  valve  is  desir- 
able if  one  can  be  developed  which  will  operate 
successfully  both  at  high  and  low  speeds,  without 
undue  maintenance  costs;  that  the  tank  syphon 
is  adapted  for  use  with  lifting  injectors,  and  tank 
valves  with  non-lifting  injectors;  and  that  metal- 
lic feedwater  connections  between  engine  and 
tender  need  further  development. 


THE  committee  this  year  has  confined  its  report  to  the  study  of 
various  details  of  locomotive  design  and  construction  which 
have  been  referred  to  it.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  reported 
upon   separately  under   the   following   headings. 

The  tractive  effort  of  Mallet  locomotives  working  simple  has 
been  considered  and  it  is  not  believed  advisable  to  recommend  a 
uniform  formula.  Mallet  locomotives  with  an  intercepting  valve 
design  to  allow  steam  from  the  boiler  to  pass  direct  to  the  low 
pressure  cylinders  and  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
ders direct  to  the  stack  permit  an  increase  of  approximately  20 
per  cent  in  the  tractive  effort  of  thj  locomotive.  This  calculated 
increase  is  not  available  unless  the  factor  of  adhesion  is  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  wheels  from  slipping.  Where  the  factor  of 
adhesion  is  low,  it  would  be  more  practical  to  divide  the  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels  by  about  3.8  and  determine  the  tractive  effort 
in  simple  operation  on  this  basis. 

The  railroads  can  best  determine  for  themselves  what  tractive 
effort  to  choose  in  simple  operation  dependent  upon  the  design 
and   weights   on   drivers   of    the   locomotive. 

There  are  other  variables  that  could  enter  into  a  formula  such 
as  the  compounding  system,  travel  and  valve  setting,  kind  of 
valve  gear,  but  it  does  not  appear  advisable  or  necessary  to  take 
all  of  these  into  account. 


The  American  Locomotive  Company's  formula  for  the  tractive 
effort  of  Mallet  locomotives  working  compound  is  based  on  a  total 
M.  E.  P.  of  91  per  cent,  of  the  boiler  pressure.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works'  formula  is  based  on  a  total  M.  E.  P.  of  85 
per  cent,  of  the  boiler  pressure.  The  I.  C.  C.  formula  for  Mallet 
locomotives  is  based  on  a  total  M.  E.  P.  of  94  per  cent,  of  the 
toiler  pressure. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  formulae  for  compound  working, 
the  tractive  effort  has  been  calculated  for  five-different  Mallet 
locomotives  in  the  table,  in  which 

C  =  diameter  of  high  pressure  cylinders  in  inches 
c  =  diameter  of  low  pressure  cylinders  in   inches 
S  =  stroke  in  inches 
P  =  boiler  pressure  in  pounds 
D  =  diameter  of  driving  wheels  in  inches 
R  =  ratio  of  cylinder  volumes 
K  =  a  constant 

T  =  tractive  effort  working   compound  at   maximum   cut-off   and   low   speed 
Locomoti 


Type 

Cylinders 
C  c  S 

P 

2-6-6-2 

20-}4-33  x  32 

210 

2-6-6-2 

21-^-34  x  32 

200 

0-8-8-0 

26  -40  x  28 

220 

2-8-8-0 

25  -39  x  32 

240 

2-6-6-2 

23  -35  x  32 

225 

1631 


1632 
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r 

X 

(R  +  1)  D 

H 

103.333 

101,464 
79,338 

67,050 
83,2.1 1 

Broken    Frames   and    Suggested    Remedies 

In  but  a  few  instances  will  it  be  found  that  the  breaking  of 
frames  can  be  ascribed  to  method  of  attaching  boilers  to  frames. 
Usually  locomotives  remain  in  service  several  years  before  frame 
failures  occur,  and  possibly  there  will  then  be  an  epidemic,  indi- 
cating that  time  is  an  element.  Investigation  of  failures  on  differ- 
ent classes  of  locomotives  on  one  railroad,  indicated  that  the 
principal  zone  of  failure  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main 
wheel,  or  ahead  of  the  front  pedestal,  and  little  trouble  occurred 
at  the  point  where  furnace  is  attached  to  the  firebox. 

If  locomotives  are  designed  with  frames  of  proper  strength  to 
withstand  stresses,  little  trouble  should  be  experienced  with  broken 
frames,  if  a  locomotive  receive  necessary  running  maintenance. 
Neglect  of  ioose  pedestal  binders,  loose  wedges  and  worn  rods, 
result  in  many  frame  failures. 

Locomotives  have  been  designed  with  insufficient  frame  cross- 
ties  and  crossties  deficient  in  strength,  or  improperly  located  so 
that  frames  are  not  properly  tied  together.  When  many  of  the  older 
locomotives  were  designed,  the  art  had  not  advanced  to  a  sufficient 
degree  to  clearly  understand  the  varied  stresses  set  up  in  locomo- 
tive frames,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  in 
this  respect. 

The  vertical  loads  due  to  the  dead  weight  carried,  as  well  as 
the  vertical,  longitudinal  and  lateral  loads  caused  by  the  piston 
thrust,  brake  equipment,  etc.,  produce  strains  that  cannot  be  com- 
pletely analyzed.  This,  therefore,  requires  that  the  frames  be  de- 
signed with  very  low  stresses  per  unit  of  section,  or  very  liberal 
sectional  areas,  to  allow  for  these  unknown  forces.  The  frame, 
frame  bracing  and  boiler  when  fastened  together,  should  form  a 
rigidly  connected  structure,  and  in  whatever  direction  the  thrusts 
may  be  applied,  it  must  retain  a  fixed  relation  of  one  part  to 
another. 

The    springs    and    spring    equalizer    rigging    must    provide    the 
try  flexibility  and  absorb  ll  hich  are  imposed  on 

the  locomotive  laterally,  due  principally   to  centrifugal   forces  on 
curves,  and  the  rea'  ti  truck, 

which   is   concentrated   at  the   first   frame   pedestal   as  a    fulcrum, 
with  its  resulting  lateral  b  es  in  the   frame,  i 

the  pedestal  and  the  cylinder.     The  longitudinal  flexibility,  due  to 
brake  application,   is   likewi  I    in   the   spring  rigging,  as 

the  vertical  pressure  i  mic  augment  resulting 

from  the  driving  wheel  counter-balance. 

The 

UCtion,  must  form  a  rigid 
framework  in  itself,  as  the  fatal  results  from  any  flexibility  in  the 
working  of  -  isily  underst 
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frame-  arc  concerned,  the  practice  is  still  in  use,  though  more  or 
'orated.    The  American  Locomotive  Company  formula  is: 

T 
S  =  —     Where  S  =  section  area  of  frame 
C  T  =  piston  thrust 

C  =  constant   (see  table  below) 

C 
From  cylinders  to 

main  pedestal, 

including   top  Back  of 

rail  over  main  pedestal 

main  pedestal 

A— Top  of  Pedestals 2,500-2,700  2.900-3.200 

i  3,000-3,200  3,500-3,800 

.r    rail    between    pedestals 4,300-4,500  5,100-5,300 

D — Integral   single  rail  at  back  of  cyl.  key- 
ing lug    1,6001,800  

This  method  gives  sectional  areas  back  of  main  pedestal  approx- 
imately IS  per  cent  less  than  similar  areas  at  or  ahead  of  the  main 
rail  ahead  of  the  front  pedestal 
be  less  than  that  of  the  top  rail  over  the  front  pedestals. 
In  general,  these  stresses  arc  used  regardless  of  whether  the 
material  is  open  hearth  carbon  steel  or  vanadium  cast  steel. 

Some  of  the  steel  companies  are  at  this  time  in  position  to  fur- 
nish one  piece  cast  steel  locomotive  bed,  which  does  away  with 
many  of  the  undesirable  features  of  present  frame  design.  The 
main  advantage,  however,  is  stronger  frame  with  less  weight, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  great  improvement  over  what  has 
heretofore  been   used. 

Slide   Valves    On   Mallet    Locomotives 

In   early    loci  I    the    Mallet    type    the   "D"   slide   valve 

was  used  on  the  low  pressure  cylinders.  In  the  early  service  when 
used  as  pushing  locomotives,  there  was  no  particular  trouble  ex- 
perienced with  the  cutting  of  the  low  pressure  slide  val\ 
cylinders.  As  these  locomotives  were  employed  in  road  service. 
the  cutting  of  the  slide  valves  in  the  low  pressure  cylinders  de- 
veloped.  The  piston  valve  was  then  resorted  to  to  overcome  this 
tr.  tilde,  and  locomotives  already  built  with  slide  valves,  had  brass 
valves  applied  on  cast  iron  seats  or  brass  false  seats  applied  to  the 
cylinders,  on  which  the  cast  iron  slide  valves  worked.  This 
effected  considerable  improvement,  and  reduced  the  cutting  of 
these  parts,  but  trouble  was  still  experienced  with  the  low  pres- 
sure  cylinders   cutting. 

Vttention  was  then  directed  to  the  system  of  lubrication  em- 
ployed  with   a   view  of   overcoming   the   cutting. 

different    methods    of    application    of    lubrication    to    the 
cylinders   and   valves   which   have  been   tried  have   not  pro\ 
isfactory,  and  the  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved. 

There   is  bei  t  a  new  lubricant  recently   placed  on  the 

market,  to  be  delivered,  through  a  hydrostatic  lubricator,  in  which 

graphite   is   employed,  the  graphite  being  broken  up   so  tine  that  it 

is  readil)  held  and  carried  in  suspension  with  the  lubicating  oil,  the 

claim  being  that  the  graphite  will  adhere  to  the  surfaces  lubricated. 

forming  a  coating,  which   prevents  cutting  of  the  metal. 

tphite  lubricant  on  1  ■.  proved  to  gb 

.   we   may    reasonably   hope   that    the  methods   now   being 

used  will  demonstrate  that  graphite  is  .t  satisfactory  lubricant   for 
mmittee  will  follow  this  up  with  interest. 

Extended    Piston    Rods 

n. led  piston  i  !  out  with  more  or  1,  . 

n   a  large  number  of    American  roads  as  a   means  of  redue- 
linder    anil    piston    wear.      Any    means    employed    for    reliev- 
ing   the   cylinder    and    piston    from    the    weight,    shock    and 
quent  wear  attendant   upon  a  free  piston,  would  seem  to  be  a  direct 

rve   the  alignment   on 

the  rod,  the  extended  piston  rod  would  l«-  beneficial  in 

wear    and    v. 

steel,   thereb)    resulting    in    some   reduction    in   weight.     On   the 
other  hand,  th 

balani 

Med  to  in  treating  the  ex- 
tod,  otic,  thi-  use  of  another  metallic  packing  on  the 

cylinder  head,  while  the  other  employes  an  exl 

in    which    the    piston    rod    is    permitted    I  Ite    the    bronK 

iiug    at    the    inner    end    of    this 

I  .   take   the    weight  ind   piston.      In   the    former 
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case  the  upkeep  of  an  extra  metallic  packing  is  a  serious  objec- 
tion, while  in  the  latter  case  the  steam  clearance  is  considerably 
increased,  and  it  is  difficult  to  design  a  bushing  of  sufficient  bear- 
ing to  prevent  rapid  wear. 

On  one  road  at  one  time  having  a  large  number  of  Vauclain 
compounds,  extended  piston  rods  of  sheath  type  were  introduced, 
but  the  upkeep  on  bushings  was  estimated  to  be  higher  than  the 
natural  wear  that  would  have  taken  place  without  the  extended 
rods.     On  this  same  road   several   year  problem  arose 

of  equipping  large  locomotives  with  29'j-in.  cylinders,  and  the 
question  of  extended  rods  was  seriously -considered.  After  look- 
ing up  all  data  available  at  that  time,  it  was  decided  that  instead 
of  using  extended  rods,  to  bronze  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
cast  steel  Z-type  piston.  This  was  applied  to  a  number  of  2-10-2 
type  locomotives,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
These  engines  have  been  in  service  since  1917,  and  up  to  date 
have  made  an  average  of  112.000  miles  each.  These  engines  still 
have  the  original  pistons,  which  require  re-bronzing  about  every 
ten  months.  In  no  case  has  cylinder  wear  been  excessive,  and  the 
problem  of  lubrication,  or  rather  the  problem  of  running  pistons 
at  times  without  lubrication,  has  been  simplified. 

On  another  road  it  is  ascertained  that  the  benefits  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  maintenance,  and  the  fact  that  if  main  cross- 
head  and  extended  piston  rod  crossheads  are  properly  maintained, 
the  piston  head  will  be  carried  in  the  cylinder  without  wear.  On 
this  road  there  appear  to  be  records  where  the  mileage  has  been 
as  high  as  137,000  miles  without  cylinders  being  bored.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  officers  of  this  road  that  cylinders  of  25  in.  and  over 
in  diameter  should  be  equipped  with  extended  piston  rods. 

Another  prominent  road  reports  that  it  has  investigated  ex- 
tended piston  rods,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  of  any 
material  advantage.  They  have,  therefore,  arranged  to  remove 
them. 

The  committee  believes  finally  that  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
diverse  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  extended  piston  rod,  definite 
conclusions  should  be  deferred  and  more  investigation  made  on 
this  subject. 

Solid   Bushed    Front   End   Main   Rods 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  data  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, a  number  of  Railroads  and  also  the  locomotive  builders  were 
asked  to  submit  information  on  the  following  questions  : 

(1)  What  design  of  front  end  of  main  rod  do  you  use,  solid 
front  end  of  main  rod  with  bushing,  or  keys  and  two  piece  brass? 

All  replies  but  three  state  they  are  using  the  front  end  of  main 
rod  design  of  keys  and  two  piece  brass  only,  and  that  the  service 
from  this  design  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Three  of  the  roads  use 
both   designs. 

The  builders  state  that  several  years  ago  quite  a  number  of 
roads  had  locomotives  equipped  with  solid  front  end  main  rod  and 
bushing,  but  have  since  gone  back  to  the  use  of  keys  and  two 
piece  brass  on  account  of  the  solid  bushing  not  giving  entirely 
satisfactory  service. 

(2)  What  kind  of  lubrication  of  oil  or  grease,  or  both,  do  you 
use? 

All  replies  except  one  state  that  both  oil  and  grease  are  used. 
On  the  lighter  locomotives  oil  is  used  and  on  the  more  modern 
locomotives  they  are  internally  lubricated  by  grease  through  the 
wrist  pin.  One  road  uses  oil  on  all  classes  of  locomotives.  Roads 
which  are  using  grease  are  getting  satisfactory  service. 

Flange  vs.  Riveted  Tank  Bottom 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  construction 
of  locomotive  tenders  with  flanged  bottom  tanks,  compared  with 
the  usual  method  of  construction  by  the  use  of  the  angle  irons 
and  lap  joints,  has  collected  from  various  railroads,  and  has  also 
made  personal  investigation.  It  is  the  opinion  that  the  flanged 
tank  possesses  certain  features  of  distinct  merit,  as  enumerated 
below : 

(1)  The  top  and  bottom  sheets  of  the  tank  are  flanged  so  that 
rivets  are  horizontal.  By  this  method  the  angel  and  tee  irons  are 
dispensed  with. 

(2)  The  design  appears  to  prove  more  rigid  construction  and 
permits  of  better  interior  bracing.  The  interior  parts  are  secured 
to  the  upturned  edges  of  the  sheets. 

(3)  There  being  no  rivet  holes  through  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  the  cost  of  repairs  should  be  materially  reduced,  as  it  is 
unnecessary  to  lift  the  tank  from  the  frame  to  repair  leaks,  which 


is   frequently   required   with   tank  bottoms  constructed  with  flat 
seams  vertically  rivited. 

(4)  The  claim  is  made  by  certain  railroads  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  flanged  bottom  tanks  is  less  expensive  by  6  per 
cent  than  construction  of  tanks  with  lap  joints.  Locomotive 
builders,  however,  consider  it  would  cost  more  to  build  the 
flanged  tank.  Much  depends  upon  the  number  of  tanks  to  be 
constructed  at  one  time,  and  the  proper  tools  for  forming  sheets. 
It  would  appear  from  the  design  that  there  may  l>e  some  saving 
in  labor  and  material  such  as  rivets,  etc. 

(5)  There  has  been  some  question  concerning  the  strength 
of  the  corners  and  difficulty  in  repairing  them,  if  same  become 
weakened  by  corrosion  or  cracking.  Our  best  information,  how- 
ever, from  the  users  of  such  tanks,  indicates  that  corners  are 
sufficiently  strong  and  that  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  repairs. 

After  careful  consideration,  your  committee  feels  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  flanged  tank  should  be  equal  to  the  old  style  of 
construction  in  every  way.  It  is  felt  that  ultimate  life  should  be 
somewhat  extended,  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  should  be 
no  greater.  Leaky  tanks  are  Federal  defects,  and  any  design  that 
will  eliminate  liability  of  such  leaks  is  a  desirable  improvement. 

Mikado   vs.    Consolidation   Engine 

The  first  locomotives  of  the  Mikado  type  w^ere  built  by  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  1897,  for  the  Nippon  Railway  of 
Japan;  in  1902  a  locomotive  of  similar  type  was  built  for  the 
Bismarck,  Washburn  and  Great  Falls  Railway  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Mikado  type  locomotive  permits  the  use  of  a  long  boiler 
with  a  wide  and  deep  firebox,  which  is  placed  back  of  the  driving 
wheels  and  over  the  trailing  truck.  This  form  of  firebox  is 
especially  suitable  for  burning  high  volatile  coal,,  as  there  is 
sufficient  furnace  volume  for  the  combustion  of  the  gases  before 
they  enter  the  tubes.  Cases  are  on  record  where  Mikado  type 
locomotives  have  successfully  burned  fuel  of  a  quality  too  poor 
for  use  in  Consolidation  type  engines  of  equivalent  hauling  capac- 
ity, but  having  smaller  fireboxes. 

With  a  given  weight  on  driving  wheels  and  equal  ratios  of 
adhesion,  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  will  show  no  superiority  over 
a  Consolidation  type,  as  far  as  starting  tractive  effort  is  concerned. 
As  the  speed  increases,  however,  the  tractive  effort  of  the  Mikado 
type  will  fall  off  less  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Consolidation, 
because  of  the  greater  boiler  power  of  the  former  locomotive. 
On  some  roads  the  Mikado  type  locomotive  has  made  an  excellent 
combined  passenger  and  freight  locomotive,  being-  used  inter- 
changeably for  either  service  as  occasion  requires. 

The  Mikado  engine,  on  account  of  its  wheel  base  arrangement, 
is  somewhat  easier  on  flange  wear,  and  somewhat  safer  in  high 
speed  without  danger  of  derailment. 

On  Consolidation  type  locomotives  having  wide  fireboxes,  and 
comparatively  large  driving  wheles,  the  depth  of  the  furnace 
throat  is  necessarily  restricted,  making  it  difficult  to  apply  a  satis- 
factory design  of  brick  arch.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the 
Mikado  type,  as  there  is  ample  space  between  the  grate  and  bottom 
row  of  flues  for  an  arch  with  its  supporting  tubes.  The  neces- 
sity of  placing  a  driving  wheel  under  the  firebox  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  to  apply  a  satisfactory  ash  pan  to  the  Consoli- 
dation type  because  the  pocket  over  the  driving  wheel  is  so  close 
to  the  underside  of  the  grates. 

Relative  Advantages  of  Non-Lifting  and  Lifting 
Injectors 

For  the  purposes  of  securing  data  on  this  subject  a  question- 
naire was  prepared  and  sent  to  sixteen  railroads  from  which 
eleven  replies  have  been  received.  The  advantages  of  the  non- 
lifting  injectors  are  reported  as  follows:  (1)  Larger  capacity  for 
same  size  injector,  injector  pipes  and  connections;  (2)  grades 
closer,  giving  a  wider  range  for  each  size  of  injector;  (3)  gives 
less  trouble  from  restricted  openings  in  the  feed  water  supply 
pipe;  (4)  located  on  the  outside  of  the  cab,  thus  relieving  con- 
gested conditions  inside;  (5)  more  reliable  and  dependable; 
(6)  application  and  maintenance  cost  less ;  (7)  more  accessible 
for  repairs  and  repairs  can  be  made  on  the  injector  in  place  with- 
out disconnecting  from  the  piping;  (8)  will  work  with  less  water 
in  tank,  also  operate  with  feed  water  at  a  considerably  higher 
temperature. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  type  injector  are  its  greater  liability 
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lerailment,  side  swipe,  etc..  and  the  liabil- 
in  extremely  cold  weather. 
Tlie  advantages  of  the  lifting  injectors  are  stated  as  foil 

1  in  cab  where  engineman  can  mare  easily  see  and 
li     occurs   on   the   road   it   is 
for   the   engineer   to   remedy   it;    (3)    self   contained   and 
■crated  and  controlled. 
ire:     il)  Less  grading  range  than  tlie  non- 
lifter;  (2)  more  readily  affected  by  restricted  feed  water  opening 
and  length  of  lift;  (3)  must  be  taken  down  from  pipe  conn 

lir  the  tubes:   (4)    tubes  coat  up  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
non-lifters:   (S)  it  is  sul iji  from  a  leaky  boiler  check, 

worn   steam   nozzle  or  combining  tube,   leak   in   feed   pipe,   or   it 

.  i  rheated  they  must  be  cooled  off  befori 
will  operate. 

It  would  a;  i  hat : 

(a)  Little  is  known  about  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
two  types  of  injectors  with  respect  to  steam  consumption  for  a 
given  quantity  of  water  delivered;  (h)  The  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance  is  less  with  the  non-lifting  injector;  (c)  The 
non-lifting  injector  is  more  easily  located  and  repaired;  (d)  The 
non-lifting  injector  is  generally  considered  preferable  and  is  gain- 
ing in  favor,  particularly  on  large  locomotives. 

Saturated    Steam    Drifting    Devices    For    Superheater 
Locomotives 

tor  the  purpose  of  securing  data  on  this  subject  a  question- 
naire was  prepared  and  sent  to  16  railroads  from  which  14  replies 
have  been  received.  It  would  appear  from  replies  received  that  : 
(a)  Automatic  drifting  valves  on  superheater  locomotives  are 
not  generally  being  used;  (b)  the  common  practice  when  drifting 
is  to  crack  the  throttle;  (c)  tlie  use  of  the  manually  controlled 
steam  line  from  cab  to  valves  and  cylinders  has  not  proven  satis- 
factory;  (d)  some  roads  are  using  home  made  devices  for  sup- 
plying air  compressor  exhaust  steam  to  valves  and  cylinders  with 
satisfactory  results;  (e)  a  few  roads  are  using  automatic  drifting 
valves  with  apparent  success;  (f)  a  few  roads  are  experimenting 
with  various  forms  of  automatic  drifting  valves;  (g)  an  auto- 
matic drifting  valve  is  desirable  if  one  can  be  found  or  developed 
which  will  operate  successfully  both  at  high  and  at  low 
and  be  simple  and   I  liable  and   stand   the 

service  requirements  without  undue  maintenance  cost. 

Tank  Syphons  Versus  Tank  Valves 
In  order  to  determine  modern   practi  sentative  rail- 

■  lilroads,  from 
which  16  replies  havi  ed.    Summarizing  the  da 

mitted   by   the    various    railroads,    it    appears    to   your   committee 
that   the   syphon   is   well   adapted    for   use   with   lifting   inje 
while  the  tank  val  table  for  non-lifting  injectors. 

Tank    Hose    vs.    Metallic    Connections 

Ut   inquiry  regarding  the  Subject,  nine  replies   were  received 
from   railroads   and   oik-    voluntary    report    from   a   m.inui 

All  of  these  roads  but  on,  ,ls  |,a,| 

whatever  with  metallic  tank  connections.     On 
09  without 

thre     eat 

d  thi  n   applii i.    The 

i.    1 
i  IX  months      I  he  < 

d  having  bad 

Iding   "We  at 

th  it  metallii   i 

All  of  I  ;  ||y   in   this   i 

imendation, 

1  properly  applied,    Tank 

ght    and    is    in    man  badly 

oid  the 
reduced  to  the  mini- 

'•  inking  of   |l  , 

■ 


are  easily  maintained,  but  in  the  application  the  drawing  cannot  be 
adhered  to  literally  for  the  length— it  has  to  be  adjusted  for  exis- 
ting conditions.  When  engine  and  tender  are  coupled  up  the  water 
hose  should  hang  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  continuous  easy 
curve  from  the  point  of  the  feed  pipe  connection  on  the  en 
the  tank  well  connection.  Any  other  form  is  apt  to  kink  the  hose. 
Your  committee  concludes  that  in  the  light  of  the  information 
in  hand  we  are  not  justified  in  discarding  the  hose.  We  feel  as- 
sured that  with  a  reasonable  aim  tion  to  this  detail  the 
present  maintenano                                bly  reduced. 

ted  by   II.  T.   Bentley   (Chairman),  C.  &  X. 

\\  . :  II.  I     Ovia  t,  \.  Y,  N.  H.  &  II. ;  C.  E.  Fuller.  Union  Pacific; 

F.   H.   Hardin.  X.   Y.  C;   1 1.  M.  Curry,  Northern  Pacific;  E.  C. 

Chenoweth,  C,  R.   I.  &  P.;  M.  F.  Cox,  L.  &  X.;  W.  I.  Cantley, 

Valley;  G.  H.  Emerson,  B.  &  0.;  P.  F.  Smith,  Jr..  Penn. 

;  and  W.  II.  Winterrowd,  Canadian  Pacific. 

Discussion 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  X.  W.)  :  As  your  committee  was 
required  to  handle  so  many  subjects,  1  would  suggest  that 
all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  come  forward  and 
as  each  of  the  subjects  come  up  the  chairman,  or  if  he  is 
not  here  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  can  read  the 
paper  and  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  more  satisfactorily 
than  perhaps  I  might  be.  If  that  is  satisfactory  I  will  call 
on  the  committees  to  come  forward. 

I  would  suggest  that  F.  H.  Hardin  be  asked  to  read 
the  paper  on  Tractive  Power  of  Locomotives. 

F.  H.  Hardin  (  X.  Y.  C.)  then  presented  Exhibit  A  and 
at  its  conclusion  said:  I  was  asked  a  few  moments  ago 
why  this  paper  was  submitted  merely  for  discussion.  The 
question  was  raised  by  someone  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  of  Locomotive  Construction.  In  looking  into 
the  matter,  these  differences,  of  course,  soon  app< 
and  the  sub-committee  thought  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  recommend  to  the  convention  a  uniform  formula.  On 
canvassing  the  situation  we  found  that  there  was  more 
or  less  opposition  to  that  mi  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
rating  of  practically  all  tlie  Mallets,  i  I  guess  all  of  the 
Mallets  in  the  United  States,)  would  have  to  he  changed. 
For  that  reason  no  definite  recommendation  was  made. 
We  also  made  inquiries  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
actual  definite  tests  that  would  indicate  which  of  these 
three  formulae  could  he  considered  more  accurate  and 
we  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  information  along  that 
line.  As  a  result  the  committee  though!  that  the  paper 
should  he  submitted  in  this  manner  for  discussion. 

Exhibit  A  is  now  before  you  for  discussion.  This  is  a 
very  important  subject,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  chair  to  call  on  some  of  you  gentlemen.  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Mr.  1'ilcher  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

I.  \.  Pilcher  i  X.  &  W.  >  :    The  question  of  the  accuracy 

formula,  of  course,  is  simply  a  question  of  how 

close  it  comes  to  the  actual  performance  of  the  locomo- 
tives. The  fact  that  the  formula  is  calculated  one  way  Or 
another  will  not  affect  the  pulling  power  of  the  locomotive. 
1  was  a  little  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  making  t lie  report 

)  -  it  would  have  to  change  the  rating. 
The  rating  is  going  to  he  made  on  what  actually  happened 
ami  not  on  the  formula.     As  I  understand  it  the  :• 

being  made  simp]}  t"  gel  same  method  of  expression  of 
what  is  actually  taking  place  on  the  locomotive  when  it 
is  in  operation.      \   formula  is  a  good  thing  to  work  to,  but 

it  will  require  some  further  tesl  to  show  which  of  these  is 
the  mosl  accurate,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  information, 
but  probably  we  will  be  able  to  develop  it  some  time  in 
connection  with  some  tesl  using  the  dynamometer  car. 

1      I  ■       X    i  :     M.iv   I  ask  if  the  same  heating 

surface  values  were  Used  in  the  three  different  formulae, 
•  the  firebox  and  line  heating  surface  values. 

Mr  I  lardin  :  The  heating  surface  values  were  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  formulae  at  all.  In  Other 
words,  it   is  a  question  of  boiler   pressure,   mean   effective 
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boiler  pressure  in  the  cylinders,  cylinder  diameter,  stroke 
and  diameter  of  drivers.  It  is  assumed  that  sufficient 
heating  surface  is  available  to  provide  the  steam  for  the 
locomotive  being  built. 

G.  Greenough  (Baldwin  Locomotive  Company)  :  In 
the  formulae,  you  will  notice  at  first  glance  that  there  is 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  actual  tractive  power  as 
obtained  with  the  three  formulae.  If  the  differences  are 
analyzed  you  will  notice  that  the  Baldwin  formula,  in  each 
instance,  is  approximately  six  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  I.C.C. 

Analyzing  the  matter  a  little  further,  you  notice  that 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  is  based  upon  85  per  cent  of  the 
boiler  pressure  as  a  minimum  effective  pressure  obtained 
in  the  cylinders  at  full  stroke,  whereas  both  of  the  others 
are  91  per  cent  of  over.  That  difference,  roughly  speak- 
ing, is  about  seven  per  cent  or  a  little  more,  which  would 
indicate  that  when  you  eliminate  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinders,  you  practically  eliminate  the  difference 
within  a  matter  of  one  or  two  per  cent  in  the  formulae. 

Consequently  it  becomes  a  question  if  it  is  advisable  to 
assume  that  we  obtain  91  percent  of  the  mean  effective 
pressure,  or  85  percent,  or  something  in  between  these  two. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  always  endeavors  to 
retain  in  their  formula  what  may  be  termed  average  con- 
ditions. I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  some  locomotives 
where  the  steam  ports  and  the  various  exits  from  the 
throttle  to  the  cylinder  are  large,  91  per  cent,  or  even  more, 
is  possible  at  low  speeds.  We  hold  to  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  85  percent  more  nearly  represents  average  con- 
ditions so  it  seems  to  me  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  formulae,  aside  from  that  matter  of  mean 
effective  pressure. 

I  notice  that  the  paper  is  entitled  "Tractive  Power  of 
Mallet  Locomotives,"  but  these  formulae,  as  has  been 
intimated  in  the  paper,  only  deal  with  the  tractive  power 
of  Mallet  locomotives  at  starting  or  at  very  low  speeds.  I 
will  therefore  ask  if  it  is  in  order  for  me  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  tractive  power  of  locomotives  as  they 
are  running? 

Chairman  Coleman :  Certainly.  This,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  a  report  on  the  Tractive  Power  of  Mallet  Locomo- 
tives but  will  include  all  the  other  locomotives. 

Mr.  Greenough  :  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  for  years  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  tractive  power  of  Mallet  locomotives  when 
starting,  but  very  little  attention  to  the  tractive  power 
while  running. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  are  aware  that  H.  V. 
Willey,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  works,  recently  made 
a  study  of  this  matter  and  has  developed  a  valve  gear  for 
bringing  about  or  making  possible  a  constant  cut-off  on 
the  low  pressure  cylinders.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  for  years  we  have  been  operating  Mallet  locomotives 
in  the  present  manner.  We  introduce  steam  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder;  that  in  turn  goes  to  the  low  pressure 
cylinder;  and,  as  we  hook  the  engine  back  and  cut  off 
the  steam  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder,  we  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  exhausting  the  steam 
from  the  low  pressure  cylinder  into  the  air  before  it  has 
done  half  its  work. 

The  valve  gear  which  I  speak  of  is  so  designed  that  the 
low  pressure  cylinder  does  not  exhaust  the  steam  until 
the  end  of  the  stroke  no  matter  how  far  back  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  may  be  cut  off.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  well  worth  considering.  In  the  few  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  this  apparatus,  a  saving 
of  from  20  to  30  percent  in  the  coal  bill  has  been  effected. 

W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penn.)  :  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  the  committee  give  a  formula  as  a  basis  on  which 


hereafter  we  could  compare  compound  locomotives.  There 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  formulae  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  formulae  are  nearly  the  same,  except  for  the 
ncy  factor  of  85  per  cent  in  one  case  and  91.7  in 
the  other.  We  have  a  simple  engine  formula  based  on 
85  percent  efficiency.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  use  the  same  co-efficient  .85  percent.  None  of  the  three 
formulae  give  exact  results;  they  are  merely  indicative 
of  what  the  engine  might  be  and  as  Mr.  Pilcher  stated, 
they  should  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  road  rating. 
J   would  thi  est  that  we  decide  on  a  standard 

formula  for  Mallet  engines. 

Chairman  Coleman :  The  committee  will  take  that 
under  advisement. 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  X.  W.)  :  In  accordance  with  Mr. 
Kiesel's  suggestion  I  move  that  the  committee  be  con- 
tinued and  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  three  loco- 
motive builders  so  that  a  uniform  formula  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Hardin:  May  I  suggest  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  called  into  that  also? 

Mr.  Bentley :  I  will  be  very  glad  to  include  that  in  the 
motion. 

( TIic  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.) 

H.  C.  Oviatt  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)  then  presented 
Exhibit  B. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members 
what  experience  they  have  had  with  the  waist  sheet 
braces  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  as  regards  crack- 
ing of  the  shell.  The  committee  reports  trouble  in  keeping 
the  bolts  tight.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  the 
members  have  had  trouble  with  the  waist  sheets  crack- 
ing due  to  the  angle  iron  of  T-iron  being  riveted  to  the 
boiler. 

S.  Zwight  (N.  P.)  :  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  various  classes  of  engines  with  the  waist  sheets  work- 
ing loose  both  at  the  top  of  waist  sheet  near  the  boiler 
and  also  at  the  bottom,  but  we  have  had  very  little  trouble 
from  cracking  of  the  sheet,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fuller. 
In  looking  into  the  cause  of  the  continual  working  loose 
of  waist  sheets,  we  found  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  stress 
brought  about  by  the  frame,  but  invariably  on  account 
of  the  motion  bearer.  In  some  cases  the  boxes  were 
fastened  to  the  bottom  portions  of  the  braces.  In  looking 
for  a  way  of  overcoming  this  I  examined  locomotives  on 
five  or  six  different  railroads  running  into  Chicago  and 
found  that  apparently  they  were  all  experiencing  about 
the  same  difficulty.  They  all  applied  braces  of  various 
kinds,  some  from  the  motion  bearer  up  to  the  boiler  in  a 
rigid  brace,  others  with  a  sort  of  a  knuckle  joint  in  it, 
and  some  tied  the  frame  together.  We  made  a  good, 
heavy,  draw  clamp,  you  might  call  it,  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  motion  bearer,  coming  down  under  the  frame 
and  shrunk  it  on  so  as  to  tie  the  whole  tightly  together. 
We  have  not  had  any  trouble  on  that  class  of  locomotives 
where  we  have  applied  these  braces  so  that  the  frame 
will  carry  the  strain  placed  on  the  motion  bearer  and 
rocker  boxes  instead  of  transmitting  it  to  the  boiler  brace. 

S.  Mullinix  (R.  I.):  My  personal  observation  proves 
to  me  that  most  of  our  frame  breakages  are  due  to  im- 
properly fitted  binders  or  poor  maintenance  work  in  keep- 
ing them  tight  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  lateral 
wear  has  considerable  to  do  with  broken  frames.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  locomotive 
builders,  have  in  a  great  measure  corrected  the  tendency 
towards  broken  frames  by  using  heavier  frames.  I  think 
that  by  watching  the  binders  to  see  that  they  fit  properly 
and  are  maintained,  the  frame  breakages  will  be  eliminat- 
ed to  a  very  great  degree. 

G.  W.  Rink:  (C.  of  N.  J.)  We  have  had  considerable 
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trouble  with  our  locomotives  in  connection  with  attach- 
ing w  -.  When  we  used  the  plain 
angle  irons  we  got  the  waist  sheet  extended  up  inside 
of  the  angle.  We  had  trouble  with  cracked  boiler  sheets, 
illy  on  locomotives  with  thin  shells.  We  later 
developed  a  standard  practice  of  using  a  heavy  T-iron 
forming  a  shoulder  on  one  the  sheet  to  rest 
against,  in  ike  the  sheer  off  the  bolts.  We 
riveted  these  T-irons  to  the  boiler  shells  and  we  have  had 
wonderful  success.  1  really  believe  that  is  the  only  satis- 
factory way  for  securing  waist  sheets  to  boiler  shells.  In 
the  one  case  the  vertical  pressure  is  off  center,  while  with 
the  T-iron  the  load  is  practically  distributed  along  the  ver- 
tical center  line  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  T-iron;  in  that 
way  movement  of  the  angle  iron  on  the  boiler  shell  which 
causes  that  cracking  effect  is  prevented. 

W.  J.  Tollerton  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  This  question  of 
locomotive  frames  is  a  very  important  one  and  I  think  that 
the  committi  stion  of  proper  design  and  proper 

maintenance  will  cure  the  matter.  We  had  locomotives 
built  in  1911  with  57.000  lb.  tractive  power  and  heavy 
Mikado  type  locomotives  since  that  time  with  not  a  single 
frame  broken.  All  of  our  difficulties  with  frames  were 
in  the  older  motives.     1  am  satisfied  it  was  due 

to  improper  designing  at  that  tin!'  ssibly  to  im- 

•  maintenance. 

T.  F.  Barton  |  D.  I..  &  W.  |  :  Referring  to  Mr.  Toiler- 
ton'^  remarks:  <  >ur  experience  has  been  that  the  principal 
frame  breaks  have  occurred  on  locomotives  that  were  in 
service  some  time  before  superheaters  were  applied  and 
have  broken  since  the  superheaters  were  applied. 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J. )  :  I  attribute  broken 
frames  to  three  distinct  causes.  Firsl  :  the  engineer  in 
designing  does  not  allow  a  large  enough  section.  Second: 
material  sometimes  is  not  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  Third: 
1  agree  with  Mr.  Mullinix  as  to  a  great  many  broken 
frames  being  caused  directly  by  binders  working  l< 
If  a  binder  is  properly  fitted  so  as  to  have  sufficient  draw 
and  is  so  maintained  I  think  at  least  50  percent  of  frame 
breakages  will  be  elimii 

W.  I..  Bean  i  X.  V.  X.  H.  &H.)  :    The  road  with  which 
I  am  connected  has  had  trouble  with  several  classes  of 
older  engines.    The  breakage  was  so  general  that  it  became 
irv  to  apply  new  frames.     The  distribution  of  break- 
er the  entire  frame  that  there  was 
only  one  conclusion  to  be  reached  and  that  was  that   too 
little  allowance  bad  been  made  at  the  time  of  designing  in 
order   to   meet    the   weight    requirements,      We    found,    in 
comparing  the  area  of  the  sections  with  what  is  now  the 
accepted   practice,  that   they  were   from    IS   to   30   i 
undersize.     The  breakages  were  so  great  that  there  was 
ilures  per  locomotive  per  year,  so  we 

have  undertaken  a  program  of  refraining. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  thing  in  connection  with 
this  matter  of  frames  on  large  modern  power,  particularly 
with  ri  the  boiler.     It  is  very  necessary  to  main- 

tain a  proper  distance  from  tin-  front  of  the  mud  ring  to 
;•  of   the   frame  and  if  that   is  not   done  tin-  boiler, 
rigid,  will  cause  unequal  loading  ami  bending  of 
under  the   front  of  tin-  mud  ring.      Main   diffi- 
'  with  breakages  at  that  point 
anr'  '  Wishing  that 

intaining  it. 

il  points  in 
relation   be- 

1    will    veir 

in  applv- 


boiler  shop,  reapplying  the  butt  end  after  the  firebox  has 
been  .applied. 

The  use  of  flexible  bolts  for  supporting  the  firebox  to 
the  frame,  has  been  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
broken  frames.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  bolts 
of  the  height  required  and  the  bolt  holes  will  wear.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  locomotives  have  been  passed 
through  the  shop  without  taking  the  opportunity  to  raise 
the  boiler  up  to  the  proper  height. 

Another  thing  which  has  happened,  especially  where 
the  barrel-brace  connected  to  the  guide  yoke  and  the 
angle  iron  or  T-iron  is  riveted  to  the  boiler,  is  that 
unless  the  proper  distance  is  maintained  between  the 
front  end  of  the  mud  ring,  and  the  throat  sheet  of  the 
frames,  an  undue  strain  is  put  on  the  guide  yoke  brace. 

After   having   a   great   many   barrel  irated 

from  the  holes  we  decided  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it 
and  start  the  locomotive  with  probably  1-32  in. 
beween  the  barrel  and  the  front  brace  at  the  cent> 
in.  on  the  front  end,  and  run  the  T-iron  around  the  boiler 
in  one  piece,  rather  than  two.  Then,  by  maintaining  the 
proper  height  at  the  rear  end.  a  great  many  broken 
frames  may  be  avoided.  Cutting  off  the  butt  end  and 
oftentimes  letting  the  boiler  be  carried  where  it  is  bolted 
to  the  cylinders,  on  the  front  yoke  or  crtiide  yoke  causes 
sprung  frames  or  fractured  frames.  If  the  alignment  of 
iler  under  the  frame  is  given  the  attention  and  all 
of  the  binders  are  kept  up  there  will  be  less  frame 
breakage. 

Mr.  Bentley:  The  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
to  have  presented  Exhibit  C  is  not  present.  Most  of  the 
trouble  appears  to  have  been  with  the  lubrication  of  Mal- 
let low  pressure  slide  valves  and  as  the  method  of  forced 
lubrication  seems  to  be  coming  into  general  use  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  any  of  the  members  operating  the  Mallet  lo- 
comotives  have  used  the  forced-feed  lubrication  instead 
hydrostatic  lubricator?    If  so.  with  what  results? 

S.  Zwight  i  X.  P.)  :  We  have  used  the  forced-feed  lu- 
bricator on  Mallet  locomotives  but  I  think  there  are  only 
about  a  dozen  places  where  we  have  used  them  to  any 
extent.  The  others  are  the  hydrostatic  lubricators.  The 
forced-feed  lubricators  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  We 
i  hanged  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  way  of  intro- 
ducing the  lubrication  into  the  valves  and  cylinders,  as 
explained  in  this  paper,  but  we  have  secured  good  results 
and  have  no  difficulty  with  forced-feed  lubrication.  That 
includes  the  use  of  the  forced-feed  lubrication  on  super- 
heated Mallet  locomotives. 

C.  E.  Chambers:  1  note  by  this  report  that  '"old  man 
graphite"  is  still  alive.  1  will  agree  that  if  you  could  con- 
line  the  graphite  to  the  wearing  surfaces  it  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing,  but  my  experience  with  graphite  is  that 
it  L'oes  to  other  places  where  you  do  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Fuller  presented  Exhibil  D,  Use  of  Extended  Pis- 
ton Rods  on  Locomotives;  Minimum  Si/e  of  Piston  on 
which  they  shall  be  applied. 

(  '.  E.  Brooks:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
ommittee  what  the  recommended  difference  in  diam- 
eter for  the  extended  piston  rod  should  be;  -that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  ordinal)'  type  of  piston  rod  and  the 
extended  piston  rod?  How  much  smaller  are  you  rec- 
ommending the  extended  piston  rod  to  be? 

Mr  Puller:  The  roads  using  the  extended  rod  say  that 
n  use  an  extended  rod  which  is   '  ..  in.  smaller  than 

the  diameter  of  the  .cylinder ;  in  fact,  the  whole  question 

depends  «n  the  extended   piston   rod   being  maintained  in 
proper  position.     If  you  can  keep  the  piston  rod  up  where 

it  belongs  you  can  run  the  extended  piston  rod 

smaller,  dependent  upon  the  depth  of  the  packing,    From 

many  of  tl  -  our  inquiry  we  wen-  led  to  believe 

that  maintaining  the  piston  rod  in  the  center  of  the  cylin- 
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der  is  a  hard  thing  to  do;  therefore,  if  the  piston  drops 
down  you  cannot  use  a  piston  rod  which  is  any  smaller. 

Mr.  Brooks:  Their  is  a  great  variation  in  practice  on 
this  subject.    Some  roads  are  adopting  a  size  of  piston  rod 

as  accurate  when  used  for  the  extension  piston  rods  as 
they  would  for  the  main  piston  rods.  The  American 
Locomotive  practice  was  originally  '.(  in.  less  when  the 
cylinder  was  new.  That  heing  the  case,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  there  should  he  any  more  difficulty  or  why 
there  should  be  any  more  care  taken  in  the  alignment  of 
the  extension  rods  and  guides  than  with  the  old  type  of 
piston. 

If  instead  of  attempting  the  use  of  large  piston  heads  we 
should  adopt  the  old  practice  of  using  a  piston  head  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  (J4  in. 
smaller  heing  the  practice)  there  should  he  very  little  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  conditions  that  would  prevent  wear 
on  the  cylinder  when  the  extended  piston  rod  is  heing 
used. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  tried  to  make  myself  clear.  In  starting 
out  an  engine  with  an  extended  piston  rod,  you  can  start 
with  a  much  smaller  rod  and  it  is  just  as  satisfactory  in 
its  operation  hut  if  you  do  not  maintain  the  support  at 
the  front  and  hack  fairly  central,  you  cannot  allow  the 
rod  to  he  worn  down  without  trouhle. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  am  against  the  extended  piston  rod 
all  the  time.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  two  fixed  point-, 
governed  by  a  crosshead.  and  the  bushing  governing  the 
extension  rod.  They  are  never  kept  in  the  same  position. 
The  idea  of  the  extension  piston  rod  is  no  doubt  a  good 
one,  theoretically.  If  the  bushing  was  maintained,  the 
piston  would  float.  I  never  saw  one  that  would  float 
longer  than  a  week  or  two.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
has  had  extension  piston  rods  has  failed  to  find  pistons 
riding  on  the  cylinders.  As  to  the  advantage  of  having 
the  piston  ',4  in.  smaller  than  the  cylinder,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  there  is  in  that.  I  maintain  that  the  nearer 
you  keep  the  piston  head  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  the 
better  protection  vou  get.  The  extended  piston  rod  is 
absolutely  a  failure,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have  observed 
it  for  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Brooks:  I  think  the  advantage  of  the  %  in. 
smaller  piston  which  Mr.  Fuller  mentioned  is  that  it  will 
float. 

Mr.  Chambers :     It  never  does. 

Mr.  Brooks :  There  is  some  chance  of  floating  when 
you  have  it  %  in.  smaller  but  there  is  no  chance  of  its 
floating  when  you  endeaver  to  do  what  many  roads  are 
doing  and  that  is  to  put  in  pistons  of  the  same  size  as  the 
regular  piston  head,  and  then  depending  on  the  round- 
house men  to  keep  them  floating.     It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  Chambers  hit  the  keynote  of  the 
whole  thing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  piston  can  be 
maintained  in  the  central  position  with  the  extended  rod, 
all  well  and  good.  My  experience  has  been  the  same  as 
Mr.  Chambers.  You  cannot  do  it  and  you  do  not  do  it 
and  the  result  is  that  the  piston  head  is  riding  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  There  are  few  locomotives  at  pres- 
ent, judging  by  the  information  which  the  committee  ob- 
tained, which  are  still  equipped  with  the  extended  piston 
rod.  I  have  never  had  satisfactory  results  with  an  ex- 
tended piston  rod. 

S.  Zwight :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
tended piston  rod.  I  think  it  all  resolves  itself  into  a 
matter  of  the  design  of  the  carrier  and  maintenance  of 
the  •  piston  rod  extension.  We  tried  several  different 
kinds  of  carriers  for  years.  The  first  was  merely  a 
sling,  with  the  piston  rod  operating  through  it,  which 
would  wear  very  rapidly  and  could  not  be  maintained  cen- 
trally. Later  we  got  an  extended  piston  rod,  practically 
the  same  except  for  some  kind  of  packing  to  hold  it  in 


position,  as  in  the  reguler  piston  roil.  This,  like  the  first 
method,  was  not  successful  and  would  not  maintain  the 
piston  rod  central!)  ;  the  result  was  that  the  packing  im- 
mediately began  to  blow.  In  cold  weather  we  could  not 
maintain  them  and  then  we  sawed  the  extended  piston 
rods  off.  We  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  extended 
piston  rod  with  a  cylinder  less  than  24  in.  in  diameter. 
We  have  a  carrier,  known  as  the  A.  L.  C,  with  a  bored 
guide  and  a  shoe  on  the  end  of  the  piston  rod,  sliding  in 
this  guide.  It  does  not  require  much  lubricant:  there  is 
practically  no  wear ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
maintained  centrally.  You  maintain  the  crosshead  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  piston  body,  with  a  carrier,  or  with- 
out a  carrier,  and  we  trv  to  maintain  it  as  close  to  those 
limits  as  we  can.  We  have  locomotives  put  into  heavy 
freight  service  in  December  1920  and  in  these  we  had 
not  touched  the  cylinder  [lacking  up  to  30  days  ago.  I  do 
not  think  that  could  be  done  without  an  extended  piston 
carrier  but  it  will  depend  on  operating  conditions.  If 
you  have  a  level  division  where  locomotives  work  steam 
continuously,  there  is  no  need  of  having  the  carrier,  but 
where  vou  are  drifting  down  hills  withont  enough  pres- 
sure to  hold  the  piston  up,  the  carrier  is  essential  and  will 
reduce  the  piston  wear  and  the  cylinder  wear. 

Mr.  Chambers.  One  more  reason  why  I  do  not  like 
the  extended  piston  rod  is  that  you  have  three  distinct 
places  where  you  are  liable  to  get  into  difficulty.  These 
are  the  steam  gland  joint,  the  packing,  and  the  cap  joint. 
Mr.  Fuller  :  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  me  n 
bers  of  the  third  paragraph  in  Exhibit  D.  The  reason  I 
am  calling  that  to  your  attention  is  that  this  is  taken  from 
the  practice  on  our  railroad.  Mr.  Zwight  said  if  you  have 
a  level  road  you  possbly  would  not  need  any  extension  rod. 
In  the  case  of  the  2-10-2  class  locomotive  with  29^-in. 
cylinders,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  weight  down  as 
much  as  possible  and  we  went  to  the  Z-shaped  cast  steel 
piston.  On  the  part  of  the  road  on  which  these  locomo- 
tives are  running  the  grade  is  about  97  feet  to  the  mile 
with  sharp  curves,  and  about  40  or  50  miles  of  it  is  down- 
hill. We  bronzed  the  piston  heads,  and  made  as  high  as 
112.000  miles  without  the  piston  ever  "oeing  taken  off 
in  order  to  rebronze  the  head.  It  is  a  practice  which  has 
proven  eminently  successful.  We  are  running  all  the  Mal- 
let locomotives  and  others  of  our  2-10-2  type  with  bronzed 
piston  heads.  If  you  will  investigate  I  believe  you  will 
find  this  a  form  of  construction  in  which  you  have  less 
weight  and  get  as  good  service  as  with  any  extended  piston 
rod  ever  put  in. 

I  simply  call  attention  to  this  because  here  are  the  facts 
in  connection  with  a  service  which  has  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  The  wear  of  the  bronze  is  amazing.  If 
anybody  wants  to  know  how  these  heads  are  bronzed,  a 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  association  about  three 
years  ago,  will  give  the  information. 

Chairman  Coleman :  We  will  now  pass  on  to  Exhibit  E. 
Use  of  Solid  Front  End  Main  Rod  With  Bushing  Instead 
of  Keys  and  Two-Piece  Brass.  We  will  call  on  Mr.  Bent- 
ley  to  present  that  part  of  the  report. 

H.  T.  Bentley:  The  committee  has  not  received  enough 
information  up  to  this  time  to  make  any  definite  recom- 
mendations in  connection  with  Exhibit  E. 

Chairman  Coleman:  We  will  proceed  to  Exhibit  F. 
Tender  Tank  Bottom — Flange  Tank  Bottom  Compared 
with  Riveted  Joints. 

I  Mr.  Oviatt  presented  the  exhibit.) 
Mr.  G.  Greenough :  You  will  note  in  the  committee's 
report  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  locomotive  builders 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  type  of  tank  under  discus- 
sion will  cost  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  tank  with  the 
angle  iron  seams  at  the  lower  corners.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  that.     I  notice  that  one  or  two  of  the  roads 
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ni  tanks  have  reported  diffii 
the  corners.  I  would  not  be  sui 
had  attempted  to  use  too  low  a  gr 

anks.     It  is  just  as 
important  I  1  in  the  tank  bot- 

steel  in  firel 
where  any  quently,  tan 

cannot  be  u  the  ordinary 

jtruction,  but  you 
will  r.  steel  which  costs  more. 

■•If.  we  ha- 
-  matter  with  several  roads  which 
could  •  a  little  mi  i 

the  fl;  than  for  the  angle  iron  construc- 

tion, basing  their  opinion  upon  the  fact  that  in  their  own 

difference  in 
i-  that  the  locomotive  builders  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  methods  of  building  tanks 
held  together  by  angle  iron  seams.  The  angle  irons  are 
punched  by  automatic  machines:  there  is  no  laying  out  of 
rivet  holes:  the  plates  are  treated  likewise  and  the 
rivetii  by  either  hydraulic  or  pneumatic  ri 

d   for  that  work.     Consequently,  when 
you  put  a  flange  plate  construction  in  that  particular  -hop 
the  cost  of  work  on  the  flange  lank  is  relatively  gj 
than  the  cost  of  the  old  style  construction,  although,  tak- 
ing the  matter  in  the  abstract,  the  cost   of  building  the 

ruction  tank  is  no  more  in  any  railroad 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  less  than  in  some  shops  which  are  sim- 
ilarly equipped.      Should   the   flange  construction  be  de- 
termined upon,  it  will  be  necessary  for  not  only  locomotive 
buildei  if  construct- 

ing flange  bottom  tanks  by  methods  as  improved  as  are 
the  angle  iron  construction. 
Mr.  Mullinix:  We  have  on  our  road  approximately  100 
flange  bottom  locomotive  tanks.     We  have  had  them  in 
service    the    past   3   or  4  years    and    have    experienced 
er.     I  have  made  personal  inspection  of 
-hops  and  I  never 
found  any  indication  of  leaking. 

Chairman  Coleman:    If  there  is  no  further  discu 
we  wil  Exhibit  G.  Mikai  solidation — 

Which  i-  Preferable  and  Why? 
ad  Exhibit  ('/.  I 
J.  S  '! :    The  conclusion  of  that  i 

the    Mikado   type    that    I    will    not 

anything  in  favor  of  the  Consolidation, 

-  I  am  rather  prejudii  !  ildwin 

built  a  number  of  large  Con- 

I    built,    for    the 

1    I   would  like   Mr.  t  , 

n  on 

lation 
till  for  the  Western  Maryland.   We 

which 
I   will 

i    think,   a   ! 

■  that. 
I  your 

H  ■  - 

in   nil 


to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  that  some  of  our  western  lines  are. 
They  are  all  roads  which  tap  the  coal  regions.  The  roads 
in  all  cases  have  very  firm  road  beds  and  heavy  rails  and 
they  are  able  to  carry  more  per  wheel  than  the  majority 
Is  throughout  the  country.  Consequently  these 
three  roads  are  in  a  peculiarity  happy  condition  as  to  the 
loads  they  can  carry  on  drivers,  as  to  the  amount  of  coal 
they  can  use,  and  as  to  the  length  of  runs.  Taking  the 
item-  wherein  the  Mikado  loi  >ses  the  Con- 

ice,  you  will  find  that  in  the<e  particular 
lidation  locomotive  is  built  to  get  by,  be- 
cause  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  they  are 
running.     If  you  eliminate  those  conditions,  there  is  no 
ion  at  all  but  that  the  report  of  this  committee  is 
absolu  I    that   the    Mikado    is    superior   to  the 

on  locomotive  as  a  type,  where  the  maximum 
efficiency  and  locomoti\  »ary  to  meet  road 

condition-. 

irman  Coleman:    If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
1  will  refer  to  Exhibit  H,  Advantages  and 

Disadvantages  of  i  a  |  Non-Lifting  Injectors,  (b)  Lifting 
Injector-. 

i  Mr.  Bohan  read  Exhibit  H.) 

G.  W.  Rink :  We  have  had  a  little  experience  with  non- 
lifting  injectors.  Our  first  experience  came  about  due  to 
the  purchase  of  administration  design  locomotives.  These 
non-lifting  injectors  were  screwed  to  the  locomotive 
frame  and  we  had  considerable  trouble  on  switching  loco- 
motives,  due  to  side  swiping,  and  the  dislocation  of  in- 
jectors due  to  derailments.  We  also  had  trouble  with  the 
ion-.  Then  we  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  secur- 
ing the  injectors  to  the  mud  ring  of  the  boiler  and  all  our 
troubles,  as  far  as  the  pipe  joints  are  concerned,  have 
It  al-o  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  in- 
jector- i.n  these  particular  low  wheel  locomotives. 

irman  Coleman:    If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
liihit    II   we   will   refer   to   Exhibit   I.   relating  to 
Drifting  Valves. 

i  Mr.  Bohan  read  Exhibit  I.) 

\.  II.  Fetter-   i  {'.  P.)  :    I  have  not  had  much  experi- 

with  drifting  valves  but   I  sincerely  believe  that  a 

drifting  valve  is  necessary   for  superheated  locomotives. 

The  practice  of  cracking  the  throttle  is  generally  used  on 

loads  but  engineers  are  likely  to  indulge  in  abuses 

-   practice.     I   have  observed   many  times  that   the 

ing  an  engineer  does  in  making  a  station  -top  is  to 

close  the  throttle.     The   result   i-  that   the  cylinders 

left    full  of   steam  and  the  pressure  kept   on  the  throttle 

pipe  will  often  show  as  high  as   160  lb.  when  the  engine 

'.      That  is  an  abuse  of  the  locomotive 

which  it  ought  not  to  be  required  to  -land.     Drifting  with 

would  he  all  right  if  it  were  scientineal- 

ried  out  :  thai  is  to  -av.  if  the  steam  were  used  in 

drifting  until   within  a  train  length  of  t  ■■  lation. 

then  being  entirely  shut  off  and  the  brake  used  t'  i 

of  the  ■  much 

in  is  in  the  cylinders  to  that  extent.     I  think 

that  a  drift  m   a  locom 

'.    automatic    and    it    should   be    removed 

men  or  the  roundhouse 

men.    A  pil  b  i-  likel)  loked  : 

I   have  -ecu  many  locomotivi  with  a 

tting  because  the  pilot 
Ivi    is  left  open 
and  n  and  dangi 

should  he  entirely  automatic 

in  it-  |  '  should  he  d  that  it  will 

possible  in  mechanical  details  and  not  sub- 

It  should  be  reliable  and  always  on  the 

I  do  not  know  that  any  such  drifting  \al\e  exi-ts  at  the 
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present  time  but  there  is  a  big  field  open  for  the  inventive 
talent  of  the  railroad  nun  today  in  that  line.  I  think  ulti- 
mately something  of  that  kind  will  be  developed  and  it 
will  l>e  a  greal  help  on  supi  rheated  locomotives. 

Chairman  Coleman:   If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
on    this    Exhibit,    we    will    refer    to    Exhibit    J,    Tank 
Syphons  vs.  Tank  \  al 
'  (Mr.  i:nitiry  read  Exhibit  J.) 

H.  H.  Lanning  (Santa  Fe):  The  road  with  which  I 
am  connected  formerly  used  tank  syphons  almost  ex- 
clusively. We  found  two  very  serious  drawbacks;  prob- 
ably the  worst  was  this:  that  corrosion  of  the  syphon 
pipe  took  place  inside  of  the  tender  permitting  air  to 
leak  into  the  syphon  pipe  and  break  the  vacuum.  We 
got  along  fairly  well  with  these  until  we  came  to  the 
non-lifting  injector.     The  lifting  injector  would  prime 


the  syphon  each  time,  overcome  the  air  leak,  and  oper- 
ate- with  a  fair  measure  of  success  so  long  as  there  was 
a  reasi  »nable  amount  of  water  in  the  tank.  Coming  to  the 
non-lifting  injector,  which  had  a  smaller  lifting  power, 
these  air  leaks  in  the  syphons  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  practically  forced  us  to  use  tank  syphons. 

Chairman  Coleman:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
of  this  Exhibit,  we  will  refer  to  Exhibit  K,  Tank  Hose 
vs.  .Metallic  (  londitions. 

(Mr.  Bentley  read  Exhibit  K.) 

Chairman  Coleman:  This  is  a  very  creditable  paper. 
It  has  been  discussed  very  thoroughly  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  committee. 

(.i  motion  to  accept  the  report  was  voted  on  and  car- 
ried. ) 


Feed  Water  Heaters  for  Locomotives 


The  committee  finds  that  there  arc  58  feed- 
water  heaters  in  service  and  139  on  order  for 
locomotives  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Test  data  quoted  show  feedzvater 
temperature  rises  ranging  from  145  deg.  to 
175  deg.  F.  and  fuel  savings  of  from  10.5  per 
cent  to  16.5  per  cent. 

The  committee  concludes  "that  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  that  the  use  of  a  feedzvater  heater 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  locomotive.  There 
is  very  little  complaint  in  regard  to  their  mainte- 
nance, but  more  information  on  this  subject  and 


further  improvements  in  design  may  be  expected 
when  feedzvater  heaters  are  applied  in  larger 
numbers,  so  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
character  of  repair  zvork  and  supervision  as  other 
parts  of  the  locomotive. 

"It  is  recommended  that  the  zvork  of  this  com- 
mittee be  continued  and  that  additions  be  made  to 
the  rules  covering  locomotive  tests,  zvhereby 
standard  methods  may  be  introduced  for  testing 
the  tzvo  types  of  heaters  so  that  the  results  of 
heater  tests  made  on  different  roads  may  be  com- 
parable.'' 


That  considerable  intehest  in  the  use  of  feed  water  heaters 
has  developed  during  the  last  two  years  is  evident  from  the 
number  that  have  been  applied.  The  committee's  report  for 
the  year  1920  showed  that  there  were  16  locomotives  equipped  at  that 
time.  There  are  now  186  feed  water  heaters  in  service  or  on  order; 
15  open  type  in  service  and  110  on  order;  43  closed  type  in  service 
and  29  on  order.* 

All  new  applications  reported  to  the  committee  have  been  ex- 
haust steam  heaters,  either  of  the  open  type,  manufactured  by  the 
Worthington  Company,  or  of  the  closed  type,  manufactured  by  the 
Superheater  Company,  with  the  exception  of  one,  a  Foster- 
Thompson  exhaust  gas  heater. 

*A  table  accompanying  the  report  shows  that  106  of  the  open  type  heaters 
on  the  order  are  for  the  Southern  Pacific  and  24  of  the  dosed  heaters  on 
order  are   for  the   New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 

A  questionnaire  was  again  submitted  to  the  members  this  year. 
The  replies  are  summarized  below. 

Maintenance    Cost 

The  cost  of  upkeep  of  either  the  open  or  closed  type  heaters 
as  reported  by  the  different  roads  varies  from  $1.00  to  $9.00 
per  1,000  locomotive  miles.  Such  a  range  is  to  be  expected,  as 
deTelopment  work  is  still  in  progress  and  we  cai.  not  expect  close 
agreement  of  the  cost  figures  until  a  large  number  of  heaters  are 
in  service  and  the  supervision  and  repairs  follow  the  general  prac- 
tice accorded  other  devices. 

Tests   at   Inspection   Pits 

No  railroad  reports  any  systematic  daily  inspection  of  feed 
water  heaters.  The  usual  practice  is  to  depend  upon  the  engineer's 
report,  and  to  supplement  it  by  having  the  engine  house  inspector 
run  the  pump  and  note  its  action  and  any  leaks  in  the  pump  or 
piping.     Some  roads  report  that  at  boiler  wash  periods  they  make  a 


systematic  inspection  which  includes  special  examinations  of  valves, 
tubes  and  other  parts. 

Piping. — Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  the 
joints,  but  seme  of  the  roads  advise  that,  by  using  iron  pipe,  bracing 
it  thoroughly,  and  keeping  the  number  of  joints  to  a  minimum, 
little  trouble  will  occur.  A  majority  of  the  replies  report  the  use 
of  iron  pipe  with  flanged  joints. 

Boiler  Check. — A  number  of  the  roads  reported  difficulty  main- 
taining the  boiler  check,  but  have  overcome  it  to  a  certain  extent 
by  reducing  the  lift  of  the  valve.  Where  a  small  valve  was  in  use, 
a  larger  valve  was  applied  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  lift. 

Freezing  of  Heater. — In  ordinary  cold  weather  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  boiler  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing  and  where 
proper  precaution  is  used  no  trouble  should  result.  All  roads  are 
using  suitable  drain  cocks  where  necessary  and  in  addition  some 
of  them  have  applied  a  small  steam  supply  line  to  the  suction  pipe, 
which  is  used  when  the  pump  is  not  working.  Both  the  open  and 
closed  type  heaters  are  thoroughly  lagged. 

Oil  Separator. — The  use  of  oil  separators  with  heaters  seems  to 
be  genera!.  Only  two  roads  report  having  found  traces  of  oil  in 
the  boiler,  and  both  state  that  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  damage 
to  the  boiler.  One  of  these  roads,  which  is  located  in  bad  water 
districts,  attributes  an  increased  amount  of  foaming  to  the  pres- 
ence of  oil  in  the  boiler. 

The  other  road,  which  is  located  in  a  good  water  district,  reports 
that  they  have  had  heaters  in  service  for  several  years  and  fhat 
frequent  chemical  analyses  of  the  boiler  scale  have  never  shown 
more  than  a  trace  of  oil,  although  one  heater  was  in  service  for 
one  year  with  the  oil  drain  from  the  separator  closed. 

Economy  Tests 

A  number  of  the  roads  have  made  economy  tests  of  the  heater 
in  comparison  with  the  injector,  and  some  very  excellent  results 
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have  been  obtained.  The  committee  has  no  information  as  to  how 
these  tests  were  run  and  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  reported,  but  give  them  as  information. 

Type 

Increased  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 15. 3  per  cent 

per    1,000    gross    mn    miles 12.3  per  cent 

Increase    in    overall    boiler,    furnace   and    grate   ef- 
ficiency  14.3  per  cent 

Type  of   locomotive  tested    (cylinders   27    in.   by   30 

in.,  drivers  69  in.,  201  ure) 4-8-2 

Road   '  Type 

Coal    saving     1 2  per  cent 

Road  "■•  Type 

Increased  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 24.1  percent 

ise    in    fuel    consumption 10. 5  percent 

Decrease    in    superheat 3.6  per  cent 

Road  No.  4  —  Open  Type 

l1    per    1.000   ton    miles 14.0  per  cent 

Increased    boiler    efficiency 16.1  per  cent 

ISt    steam    recovered    from    the    cylinders,    con- 
densed and  returned  t<  8.6  per  cent 

Decrease  in   superheat,  dep.    F 21.7 

Road  No.  5  —  Closed  Type 

Sa/ing   in  coal  per   1,000  ton   miles 8.9  per  cent 

Road  No.  6  —  Open  Type 

Saving    in   fuel   oil 12.5  per  cent 

Closed  Type 

I    in   coal    per    trip 12.5  per  cent 

Increased   evaporation  per   pound  of  coal   fired 16.0  per  cent 

Road  No.  8 —  Closed  Type 

1 3 .0  per  cent 

Road  No.  9  —  Closed  Type 

Saving    in    fuel 16.5  percent 

Road  No.  10  —  Closed  Type 
Saving    in    fuel 14.0  per  cent 

Temperature  of  Feed  Water 
The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  feed  water  is  a  very  definite  indi- 
cation of  the  economy  which  is  gained  by  the  use  of  feed  water 
heaters,  and  accordingly  in  the  questionnaire  temperatures  obtained, 
with  the  locomotive  working  at  or  near  maximum  power  and  also 
with  a  light  train,  of  the  del  suction  water  and  exhaust 

steam,  were  requested  in  order  to  more  fully  bring  out  this  feature. 
A  digest  of  the  replies  shows  that  the  rise  in  temperature  for 
heavy  trams  ranged  from  13S  deg.  to  185  dcg.  F.,  with  an  average 
of  156  dcg.  F.  For  light  trains  the  rise  ranged  from  92  deg  F., 
to  175  deg.  F.,  with  an  average  of  144  deg.  Many  of  the  roads 
reported  but  small  differences  in  the  temperatures  obtained  for 
heavy  trains  and  for  light  trains. 

Cleaning  of  the  Heaters 

In  good  water  districts  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  with  the 
collection  of  mud  or  scale  in  the  heaters,  but  in  bad  water  districts 
such  has  been  the  case  and  consequently  it  has  been  necessary  to 
clean  them. 

With  the  open  type  the  usual  method  has  been  to  scrape  the 
scale  and  mud  loose  and  then  wash  it  out  with  a  hose.  With  the 
closed  i  le  of  the  tubes  are  usually  cleaned  by  pumping 

through  them  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  outside  of  the 
tubes  are  cleaned  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  washing  soda 
for  about  twenty  minutes  and  then  washing  them  with  hot  water. 

Exhaust  Nozzle 
There  was  no  ag>  ity  or  the  advisability 

inging  the  si."  //le.     Four  roads  found  it 

try  to  decreasi  I   the  nozzle  ami  ten  hav<    made  no 

change  at  all. 

Indicating  Device  for  Pump 

I'i  i  the  onlj  device  used 

to  indii  the  pump.    The  opinion  is  general  that 

device  which  will  tell  the  enginemen  that  the 

pump  is  running,  but  the  results  so  far  obtained  with  the  gauges 

have  not  been  entin  rj   due  to  their  inability  t  ■ 

Use    of    Heater    When    Locomotive    Is    Standing    or 
Drifting 

i     drifting    the    Use    of    the 

•■  made  t"  the  appli- 
d     that   it  would  be 
i .  no  exhau  it 

would  I  ind  firebox 

■  there  is  no  i  • 
th.it  th  re  iulted  in  an)  dai 

The  it  i>unip. 

'  I  in. mi 


tain  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  when  the  locomotive  is  not 
working  Several  reads  express  the  opinion  thac  any  damage  from 
the  introduction  of  ci  Id  water  to  the  boiler  would  be  reduced  by 
the  use  of  a  top  head  check. 

Capacity  of  Heater 

The  question  with  reference  to  the  capacity  of  the  heater  devel- 
oped the  fact  that  a  few  of  the  roads  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  capacity  of  the  heater  should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  one 
or,  while  the  majority  desire  an  increased  capacity  ranging 
from  10  per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about  ii 
per  cent.  Some  additional  capacity  no  doubt  should  be  pi 
to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the  feed  water 
heater  due  to  worn  packing,  worn  cylinders  or  leaky  valves. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  work  of  this  committee  be  continued 

and  that  additions  be  made  to  the  rules  covering  locomotive  tests, 

whereby  standard  methods  may  be  introduced  for  testing  the  two 

t  heaters  so  that  the  results  of  heater  tests  made  on  different 

roads  may  be  comparable. 

The  report  is  signed  by  F.  M.  Waring  (Chairman),  1'enn  Sys 
tern;  A.  Kearney,  N.  &  W. ;  W  Kelly,  Great  Northern;  G.  W. 
Rink,  C.  R.  of  N.  V.;  L.  P.  Michael,  C.  &  N.  W.;  G.  S.  Edmonds, 
D.  &  H.,  and  II.  C.  Oviatt,  N.  V.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

Discussion 

F.  M.  Waxing  (Penn.) :  Your  committee  can  only 
report  progress  and  submit  a  short  summary  of  replies 
that  it  lias  received  to  its  inquiries  made  to  the  members 
regarding  their  experience  with  feed  water  heaters. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  note  that  the  table 
giving  the  number  of  heaters  in  use  is  already  out  of  date, 
before  the  report  is  presented.  We  have  unofficial  infor- 
mation that  the  number  of  open  heaters  should  be  in- 
creased by  about  19  and  the  committee  will  endeavor  to 
bring  that  table  up  to  date  before  the  report  is  printed. 

I.  Snowden  Bell:  Inasmuch  as  this  report  shows  a  fuel 
saving  from  8  and  9  to  14  percent  and  averaging  12.6  on 
nine  reported  cases,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
feed  water  heater  is  a  fuel  saving  device,  It  comes  directly 
within  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  for  full  and  careful 
consideration  and  I  earnestrj  hope  that  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Feed  water 
I  s  were  introduced  in  this  country  and  put  in  service 
I  I  saw  them  in  18S3)  as  early  as  lS.su  and  from  time  t'> 
time  since  that  year  various  designs  have  been  experi- 
mented with  and  used  to  some  extent.  The  Pennsylvania 
lias  about  ten.  There  were  a  very  large  number  on  the 
Reading  but  for  some  reason  they  were  discontinued  and 
it  is  only  recently  thai  they  have  been  revived. 

We  have  before  u^  two  types  in  the  open  and  the  closed 
heaters.  They  are  not  half-baked  experiments,  or  any 
sort  of  theoretical  scheme,  but  they  are  well  developed, 
actual  constructions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  use.  1 
do  nol  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  lasl  word  has  been 
said  as  to  either  type,  nor  do  I  think  thai  these  will  be  the 
only  types.  These,  however,  come  before  us  with  well 
reported  success  and  it  seems  to  me  thai  they  certainly 
oughl  mil  and  careful  consideration  .and 

discussion. 

In  preparing  the  paper  which  I  presented  at  the  1918 
meeting  on  feed  water  heaters  and  their  development,  I 
-.Hi  inquiries  to  members  and  there  were  51  favorable  to 
iced  water  heaters  and  11  who  either  expressed  doubt  or 
were  unfavorable,     ["he  very  material  increase  in  favorable 

sentiment  since  then  is  evidenced  D)    the  fact  that  in   1920 

there  wen-  only   l<>  locomotives  equipped  and  now   197 

beaters  ate  in  service  or  mi  unlet. 

I  recently  saw  a  design  of  smokebox  jacket  beater  which 
impressed  me  ven    favorably  for  its  simplicity.     I  have 

nevei    approved  Ot  tlie  smokebox  beater  and  it   has   failed 

■  in  thai  we  have  gol  too  many  things  in  the 
box  now.    We  do  nol  want  anything  mure  in  there 

and    il    we   take   OUl    a    few    of    die   present    part-   it    will    be 
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of  advantage.  It  always-  seemed  to  me  that  a  smokebox 
jacket  heater  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  heat  if  it  could 
be  made  in  a  simple  manner.  That  was  the  design  pre- 
sented. I  do  not  know  how  far  il  has  been  carried  out  but 
if  Mr.  Giles  is  here  he  probably  can  tell  us  because  it 
emanated  from  his  department.  It  was  constructed  very 
much  on  the  style  I  described  in  the  1918  report,  regard- 
ing which  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  on  the  road 
that  was  using  it  said :  "This  heater  was  in  use  for  about 
two  years,  but  on  account  of  the  application  of  a  super- 
heater it  was  taken  out.  The  arrangement  showed  a  good 
saving  in  coal  and  repairs  to  the  boiler  and  the  water  en- 
tered the  boiler  at  a  temperature  of  250  deg.     I  am  of 


the  opinion  that  the  device  has  merit  both  in  economy  in 
fuel  and  in  repairs  to  the  boiler,  as  the  boiler  has  a  more 
even  temperature  than  when  supplied  by  an  injector." 

Mr.  Flory:  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  be  extended  to  include  an  inves- 
tigation of  exhaust  steam  injectors.  The  exhaust  steam 
injector,  while  new  in  this  country,  presents  great  oppor- 
tunities for  fuel  saving,  possibly  as  much  as  the  feed 
water  heater,  and  we  should  get  all  the  information  we 
have  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Waring:   We  will  look  into  that. 

(A  motion  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  commit- 
tee continued  zvas  carried.) 


Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler  Plants 


There  are  two  distinct  types  of  committee  work 
in  an  organization  such  as  the  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion. One  is  what  might  be  termed  the  legisla- 
tive type,  leading  to  the  development  of  standards 
to  which  all  arc  expected  to  adhere;  the  other  is 
one  of  service,  in  which  the  committee  labors  to 
the  end  that  each  member  of  the  organisation  may 
have  available  the  fund  of  basic  data  required  as 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build  his  own  structure. 

The  report  of  this  committee  is  an  example  of 


a  real  service  well  rendered.  It  has  compiled  a 
large  fund  of  valuable  comparative  data  which  is 
digested  and  presented  in  a  form  for  convenient 
use  as  a  guide  in  the  selections  of  (a)  the  most 
economical  type  of  stack  construction,  (b)  the 
kind  of  pipe  joints  to  be  used,  (c)  the  most 
economical  type  of  prime  mover,  and  (d)  the 
piping  arrangement  and  setting  for  horizontal  re- 
turn tubular  boilers.  These  are  all  problems  en- 
countered cither  in  modernizing  existing  power 
houses  or  in  planning  for  new  ones. 


Schutz  Crushed  Coal  Furnace 

THE  Schutz  crushed  coal  furnace  is  a  coal-burning  device  using 
a  coal  that  has  been  finely  crushed  but  not  pulverized,  and  with- 
out extracting  the  moisture.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  development  of  this  furnace,  but  it  is  as  yet  not  a  com- 
mercial proposition.  Owing  to  general  business  conditions  existing 
since  last  annual  report,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has 
not  been  done  that  would  otherwise  have  brought  this  furnace 
to  a  higher  stage  of  development. 

This  furnace,  however,  was  applied  to  a  500  hp.  boiler  in  a 
commercial  power  generating  station,  and  results  obtained  were 
very  favorable.  However,  experimenters  are  not  ready  at  this 
time  to  publish  their  findings  and  are  waiting  also  for  additional 
development  before  recommending  this  furnace  for  a  commercial 
proposition. 

Chain  Grate  Stokers 

In  districts  where  highly  volatile  coking  coal  is  available,  the 
chain  grate  stoker  is  a  very  popular  form  of  coal-burning  device. 
The  coal  is  carried  into  the  furnace,  ignited,  the  combustible 
burned  up,  and  the  ash  continuously  dropped  over  the  rear  end 
of  this  stoker.  This  stoker  operates  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  labor  and  maintenance,  due  principally  to  the  absence  of 
handling  clinkers  and  the  continuous  self-cleaning  feature. 

Over  60  per  cent  of  all  stokers  west  of  Pittsburgh  are  of  the 
chain  grate  type,  with  the  exception  of  points  where  West  Virginia 
coking  coal  is  available.  These  sections  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  and  also  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  regions. 

Owing  to  the  coking  nature  of  coal  generally  found  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  chain  grate  type  stoker  has  not  proven  very 
successful,  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  stokers  east  of 
Pittsburgh  being  chain  grate.  This  applies  to  the  natural  draft 
chain  grate  stoker. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  developed  a  traveling  grate 
utilizing  forced  draft.  While  the  method  of  feeding  coal  and 
disposing  of  ash  is  similar  in  this  forced  draft  and  natural  draft 
stoker,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  kinds  of  coal  that  can  be 
burned  with  these  two  stokers.  The  forced  draft  traveling  grate 
has  been  very  successful  in  burning  coke  brieze  and  certain  eastern 


coal  such  as  anthracite  culm.  There  are  numerous  installations 
of  this  forced  draft  traveling  grate  type  of  stoker,  which  according 
to  all  reports  are  giving  very  successful  results. 

Owing  to  the  low  maintenance  cost  of  this  type  of  grate,  and  the 
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Relation  of  Stack  Costs  to  Boiler  Horsepower 

minimum  amount  of  labor  required  for  its  operation,  and  the  fact 
that  it  provides  a  means  of  meeting  fluctuating  loads  and  burning 
fuels  heretofore  considered  as  waste,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
the  natural  draft  chain  grate  stoker  with  very  few  of  its  disad- 
vantages.    It   provides   a  means  whereby   boiler   capacity  can   be 
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increased  without  the  addition  of  new  boilers  and  with  a  minimum 
expenditure  in  adapting  or  changing  present  natural  chain  grates 
for  the  forced  draft  type  of  traveling  grate. 

Relative  Cost  of  Steel,  Concrete  and  Brick  Stacks 

The  curves  of  stack  cost  represent  the  average  total  cost  taken 

from  a  number  of  steel,  concrete  and  brick  stack  costs.     While 
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Relation  of  Maintenance  and  Depreciation  Costs  of  Various 
Types  of  Stacks  to  Boiler  Horsepower 

no  allowance  is  made  for  a  small  variation  in  diameter  and  height 
of   stack   for   plants  of   the   same   boiler   horse-power,   the   result 
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NOMINAL  DIAMETER  OF  PIPE  IN  INCHES 

Relation  of  Maintenance  and  Depreciation  Costs  of  Various 

represents  a  fair  comparison  in  the  cost  of  stacks  for  plants  of 
from  150  to  600  boiler  lip.  and  may  be  considered  fairly  accurate. 

Steel  stacks  increase  in  cost  directly  in  proportion  to  the  boiler 
horsepower  of  the  plant,  this  being  due  to  duplication  of  stacks 
for  the  larger  plants.  The  cost  is  much  lower  for  smaller  plants, 
but  gradually  approaches  the  cost  of  concrete  and  brick  as  the  size 
of  plant  increases.  Concrete  stacks  decrease  in  cost  per  boiler 
ize  of  the  plant  incre  I  being  silghtly 

higher  than  the  cost  of  brick  for  the  same  size  of  plant  above 
500  hp.  and  less  for  plants  below  500  hp 

The  maintenance  curves  are  plotted  on  the  basis  of  maintenance 
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and  depreciation  of  2yz  per  cent  of  total  cost  for  concrete  stacks 
per  year,  3  per  cent  for  brick  stacks  and  16  per  cent  for  steel 
stacks.  This,  however,  may  be  variable,  depending  upon  local 
conditions,  design  and  proper  maintenance,  but  appears  to  represent 
a  basis  of  comparison  which  is  comparatively  accurate.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  the  maintenance  and  depreciation  is  lowest 
for  concrete  stacks,  as  there  is  practically  no  appreciable  upkeep 
to  a  concrete  stack.  Brick  stacks  require  pointing  up  from 
time  to  time,  while  steel  stacks  require  painting  annually  or  bi- 
annually,  with  renewing  of  top  sections  frequently. 

The  Welding  of  Pipe  Lines  in  Power  Plants 

The  accompanying  curves  show  cost  of  fitting  pipes  with  flange 
fittings,  screw  fittings  and  welded  joints,  based  on  the  cost  per 
joint,  which  would  include  cutting  two  threads,  fitting  two  flanges 
and  bolts  in  case  of  the  flanges  fitting,  or  screwing  and  coupling 
in  case  of  the  screwed  fittings 

It  will  he  noted  that  for  sizes  under  il/2  in.  the  cost  per  joint 
in  case  of  welded  pipe  is  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  screwed 
fittings,  until  the  smaller  sizes  are  reached,  where  the  two  costs 
run  about  equal.  For  sizes  i]A  in.  and  larger  it  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  material  saving  in  cost  in  favor  of  welded  joints. 
Comparing  this  with  flange  fittings,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
saving  is  considerable  for  all  sizes,  averaging  close  to  SO  per  cent 
from  1-in.  to  6-in.  sizes.  However,  the  saving  is  not  all  in  the 
first  cost  of  fitting,  but  by  eliminating  threaded  joints  much  longer 
life  and  less  maintenance  can  be  expected.  The  weakest  point 
of  threaded  pipe  is  at  the  threads  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  corrosion  first  takes  place,  which  in  a  short 
time  results  in  leakage. 

Two  methods  of  welding  pipe  are  suggested :  ( 1 ) ,  a  butt  weld, 
in  which  the  pipe  is  carefully  faced  on  the  end  and  in  some  cases 
scarfed,  and  (2),  a  lap  weld,  made  by  using  a  sleeve,  similar  to 
a  coupler  without  threads,  slipped  over  the  joint  and  welded  to  the 
pipe  at  either  end.  Where  the  latter  method  is  used  special 
fittings  such  as  "T's,"  "L's,"  etc.,  could  be  made  up  economically 
on  a  production  basis  when  demand  for  such  fittings  becomes 
sufficiently  large.  When  the  butt  weld  is  used  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  possibility  of  fins  forming  inside  and  obstruct- 
ing the  pipes.  This  is  eliminated  where  the  sleeve  type  of  weld 
is  used  and  the  latter  also  tends  to  give  greater  strength  to  the 
pipe  at  the  weld. 

No  definite  recommendations  are  made  at  this  time  for  the 
welding  of  pipes,  and  merely  a  few  suggestions  are  presented. 
However,  the  possibility  of  saving  by  use  of  welded  instead  of 
flanged  or  screwed  joints  is  very  great  with  the  smaller  size  pipes, 
6  in.  and  under,  with  pressures  not  to  exceed,  say,  ISO  lb.  For 
power  plant  work  where  high  pressure  headers  are  used  a  different 
method  of  welding  would  have  to  be  adopted. 

In  both  the  modernization  of  old  stationary  power  plants  and 
the  design  and  installation  of  new  plants,  much  study  is  required 
in  determining  the  proper  selection  of  the  type  of  prime  movers. 

In  late  years  the  choice  of  prime  movers  for  stationary  power 
plants  has  been  in  favor  of  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  or 
turbine.  General  rules  governing  selections  are  without  purpose, 
since  each  particular  installation  is  a  problem  in  itself.  Floor 
space,  capacity,  cost  of  fuel,  water  rate,-  steam  pressure,  water 
supply,  load  characteristics,  exhaust  steam  requirements,  size  of 
foundation,  vibration,  first  cost,  attendance,  maintenance,  depre- 
ciation, taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment,  all  govern  the 
selection  of  type.  The  principal  factor  governing  the  size  of  units 
is  the  station  load  curves;  where  these  curves  are  known,  the 
problem  is  a  comparatively  simple  one,  but  when  they  must  be 
assumed,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  a  new  project,  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  experience. 

Recent  developments  in  the  perfection  of  the  uniflow  engine 
have  resulted  in  remarkably  low  guaranteed  water  rates  being  of- 
fered by  engine  builders.  This,  with  the  mechanical  efficiency  of 
this  type  of  engine  being  higher  than  other  types  of  reciprocating 
engines,  owing  to  the  absence  of  complicated  valve  gears,  has  made 
the  uniflow  engine,  running  non-condensing  or  condensing,  show 
superior  economy  over  the  turbine  for  sizes  up  to  600  kw. 

In  a  general  sense  the  piston  engine  is  superior  to  the  turbine 
for  variable  speed,  slow  rotative  speeds  and  heavy  starting  torque ; 
while  the  turbine  has  superseded  the  engine  for  large  central 
station  units  and  for  auxiliaries  requiring  high  rotative  speed. 
The  high-speed  turbine,  in  connection  with  efficient  reduction 
gearing,  has  many  advantages  over  the  piston  engine  for  low-speed 
drives  and  is  rapidly  replacing  the  latter  in  this  connection.    Com- 


pared with  other  prime  movers,  steam  turbines  have  the  following 
principal  advantages:  Low  first  cost,  less  floor  space,  lighter 
foundations  and  less  attendance,  better  utilization  of  high  vacuum 
and  lower  oil  consumption,  no  reciprocating  masses  with  their 
resulting  vibrations,  no  rubbing  parts  outside  of  the  bearings ;  they 
have  extreme  overload  capacity,  and  freedom  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  oil,  increased  reliability  due  to  simplicity  of  con- 
struction; excellent  regulation  and  with  favorable  conditions  as 
regards  steam  pressure,  superheat  and  vacuum,  economies  as  good 
as  steam  engines  for  moderate  powers  and  much  better  economies 
for  units  of  larger  sizes. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  water  rates  of  piston  engines  and 
steam  turbines  is  very  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  wide  range 
in  operating  conditions.  In  a  general  sense,  the  piston  engine  is 
more  economical  in  the  use  of  steam  than  the  turbine  for  non- 
condensing  service  and  the  reverse  is  true  for  high  pressure, 
high-vacuum  condensing  service.  Condensing  engines  of  the 
uniflow  or  poppet-valve  type  have  shown  superior  economy  (under 
favorable  conditions)  to  the  turbines  for  sizes  up  to  3,000  hp.  and, 
in  some  instances,  up  to  5,000  hp.,  but  heat  economy  is  only  one  of 
the  many  factors  entering  into  the  ultimate  cost  of  power.  For 
sizes  over  3,000  hp.  the  turbine  is  in  a  class  of  its  own. 

The  most  efficient  types  and  sizes  of  turbines  are  the  impulse 
type  for  very  small  units,  the  reaction  or  impulse  reaction  type  for 
medium  and  large  size  units  and  the  reaction  type  for  units  of 
very  large  sizes. 

Tables  showing  water  rates  of  reciprocating  steam  engines  and 
turbines  at  variable  loads  and  conditions  are  given  below.  It 
should  be  remembered  when  referring  to  these  tables  that  the 
water  rates  given  do  not  hold  good  for  all  operating  conditions, 
Wf.ter  rates  vary  with  superheat  or  moisture,  and  back  pressure ; 
therefore,  no  comparison  of  water  rate  alone  can  be  fair,  unless  the 
steam  conditions  are  known. 

Table  I  gives  the  steam  consumption  per  horse-power  per  hour 
which  may  be  expected  from  various  types  of  engines  with 
different  steam  pressures,  running  at  most  economical  load.  The 
figures  are  believed  to  be  fairly  accurate  in  a  relative  sense. 

Table  i — Steam  Consumption  of  Different  Types  of  Engines 

Lb.  of  steam        Steam  pressure, 
Type  of  Engine 
High-speed    simple    non-condensing.  . 
High-speed    compound    non-condensin 
High-speed    compound    condensing.  .  . 

Corliss    simple    non-condensing 

Corliss    simple    condensing 

Corliss    compound    non-condensing.  .  . 

Corliss   compound   condensing 

Triple-expansion     condensing 


per  hi',  per  hour 

lb.  gage 

32 

80-100 

24  26 

150-110 

19-21 

150-110 

80-100 

21 

150-110 

14-15 

150-12S 

Table    II    gives    guaranteed    performances    of    uniflov 
offered  by  various  well-known  engine  builders. 


Table 

ii— Wat 

er  Rates  of  Uniflow 

Engines 

AT    Varu 

.rLE 

Load; 

Back 

Initial 

Pressure 

Super- 

Lb. steam  per  1  hp. 

Rated 

Pressure 

lb.  or 

heat, 

per 

load. 

Capacity 

R.P.M. 

lb.  abs. 

vacuum  in 

.  deg.   F. 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150  k.v.a. 

257 

110 

2  1b. 

0 

22.5 

21.9 

21.5 

21.7 

22.1 

150  k.v.a. 

257 

110 

21b. 

0 

20.8 

20.6 

21.1 

150  k.v.a. 

225 

110 

2  1b. 

0 

24.8 

-'J. 4 

21.8 

21.9 

150  k.v.a. 

225 

110 

2  1b. 

0 

23.9 

23.2 

22.8 

22.6 

200  lav. 

150 

200 
140 

1.25  lb. 
1  lb. 

0 
0 

IS. 5 
18.8 

19.  i 

250  kw. 

18.6 

18.4 

18.3 

250  kw. 

140 

26  in.  vac. 

0 

13.6 

13.5 

13.7 

13.8 

•tOO  kw. 

'200 

200 
150 
150 

1.25  lb. 
2  1b. 
26  in.  vac. 

0 
0 
0 

19.7 

19 

14.1 

20.3 

525  kw. 

525  kw. 

525  kw. 

150 

26  in.  vac. 

150 

11.2 

Table  III  gives  approximately  the  limitations  of  water  rates 
that  can  be  expected  for  turbo-generators.  The  better  figure  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  general  practice. 


Table  hi— 

-Water  Rates  of  Turbo-Ge 

NERATORS 

Co 

ndensing 
Steam 

at  200  lb.  gage, 

Nor 

icoi  densing 

Steam 

at  150  1b.  gage, 

150 

deg.  superheat. 

Steam  ; 

Jt  150  lb.  gage, 

28 

exhaust  to  atmosphere 

Water  rate,  lb. 

Water  rates,  lb. 

Rating       per  hr.  r 

er  kw. 

Rating 

per  hr.  per  kw. 

Rating 

Water  rate,  lb 

kw. 

incl.  excitation 

kw. 

incl.   excitation 

kw. 

per  hr.  per  kw. 

50 

32.0  to 

42.0 

4,000 

12.0  in   1  ;  3 

50 

52.0  to  60 

100 

21.2  to 

27.5 

5,000 

11.9   to    13.0 

100 

43.5   to   50 

200 

19.5  to 

25.0 

-      7,500 

11.6  to   12.6 

200 

38.4  to  44 

300 

18.7  to 

22.3 

10,000 

11.2  to   12.3 

300 

36.5  to  42 

400 

18.2  to 

21.0 

12,500 

11.1   to    12.0 

400 

35.2   to   4H 

500 

17.7   to 

19.3 

15,000 

11.1    to    US 

500 

54.1    to   38 

600 

17.4   t.. 

19.0 

17,500 

11.0  to   11.6 

600 

33.4  to  37 

750 

17.0  to 

18.8 

20.000 

11.0  to   11.4 

750 

32.7  to  36 

1,000 

16.5  to 

18.6 

25,000 

10.9  to   11.3 

1,000 

31.7  to  35 

1.250 

16.2  to 

18.3 

30,000 

10.S  to  11  a 

1,250 

31.0  to  34 

1,500 

16.0  to 

18.0 

35,000 

10.7    to    11.1 

1,500 

30.7  to  33 

2,000 

15.7  to 

17.7 

40,000 

10.5  to   11.1 

2,000 

30.1   to  32 

2.500 

15.5  to 

17.4 

50,000 

10.5  to   11. 0 

29. 4  to  31 

3,000 

15.4  to 

17.1 

60,000 

10.5  to  10.9 

3,000 

28.9  to  30 

3,500 

15.3  to 

16.9 

75,000 

10.4  to  10.8 

3,500 

2S.6  to  29 
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The  information  outlined  above  should  be  used  as  a  general 
guide  in  the  redesign  of  an  old  plant,  or  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  one ;  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  water  rates 
given  are  subject  to  continual  improvement. 

Settings  for   Stationary   Boilers 

At  this  time  we  recommendations  to  H.  R.  T. 

type  of  boilers  only,  because  water  tube  boilers  usually  require  a 
different  setting  with  each  installation,  and  in  the  majority  of 
■cases  are  stoker  fired. 

The  drawings  show  a  recommended  practice  for  the  setting  of 
return  tubular  boilers  in  double  units.  This  setting  shows  a 
•distance  of  42  in.  from  the  grates  to  the  lowest  heating  surface 
of  the  boiler,  which  should  be  considered  a  minimum  rather  than 
a  maximum,  particularly  with  middle  western  coal. 

The  additional  features  to  be  recommended  for  this  class  of 
setting  are  that  the  boilers  are  suspended  from  the  steel  work, 
and  set  so  that  all  columns  are  well  outside  of  the  brick  work. 
This  eliminates  the  trouble  usually  incurred  with  burnt  out  columns 
when  columns  are  inserted  between  settings.  The  flat  suspended 
type  of  arch  is  proving  very  satisfactory  for  rear  arch  with  this 
type  of  setting. 

Particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  drains  on  the  non- 
return stop  valve  and  header  valve  shown  in  the  piping  drawings. 
These  valves  are  in  full  view  of  the  operator  and  in  compliance 
■with  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  requirements. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  when  setting  return  tubular 
boilers  to  make  the  boiler  independent  structurally  from  the  brick 
work,  and  make  stack  independent  from  either  boiler  or  brick- 
work. This  results  in  longer  life  of  brick  setting,  better  alignment 
of  boilers  and  better  opportunity  for  maintenance  and  repair  work 
without  undue  expense  and  disturbing  of  such  sections  as  are  in 
good  condition  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  sections  in  need 
•of  attention. 

The  report  is  signed  by  L.  A.  Richardson  (Chairman),  C.  R. 
I.  &  P.;  J.  V.  B.  Duer,  Penn.  System;  J.  H.  Davis,  B.  &  O.; 
L.  C.  Bowes,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. ;  J.  F.  Raps,  Illinois  Central,  and 
D.  W.  Cross,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Bohan :  I  have  read  this  paper  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  general  situation.  Probably  there  is  no  facility  on 
railroads  which  has  generally  received  less  engineering 
attention  than  the  stationary  boiler  plant.  From  the  pump 
"boiler  at  the  outlying  water  station  to  the  shop  plant,  the 
generation  of  steam  has  been  too  generally  considered  an 
expedient  rather  than  a  scientific  business,  the  economical 
conducting  of  which  means  dollars  and  cents  in  the 
treasury. 

The  kind  of  boilers  and  other  appliances  and  their  in- 
stallation has  been  left  too  much  to  the  other  fellow  who 
•either  had  equipment  for  sale,  who  was  looking  at  the 
original  cost,  or  who  perhaps  had  an  old  locomotive  boiler 
"he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  Too  little  fundamental 
analysis  has  been  made  to  determine  the  conditions  to  be 
met  and  the  kind  of  a  plant  that  would  most  economically 
meet  them.  Further,  original  mistakes  have  been  aug- 
mented in  many  instances  by  too  little  attention  to  the 
selection  of  the  men  to  operate  the  plants  and  their  super- 
vision. The  result  is  that  we  now  have  many  poorly  de- 
signed, inefficient  plants,  badly  maintained  and  wastefully 
operated.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  and  numbers 
of  plants  exist  which  were  installed  in  accordance  with 
the  best  engineering  practices  of  the  time  and  which  are 
operated  as  economically  as  possible.  The  rapid  and  ma- 
terial improvement  in  stationary  plant  equipment  and  its 
installation  and  operation  has,  however,  made  many  of 
these  plants  obsolete. 

Unfortunately,  too  little  is  done  except  under  immedi- 
ate economic  stress  and  we  are  now  confronted  with  the 
question  of  modernization  of  stationary  boiler  plants.  The 
subject  of  modernization  is  one  that  should  receive  most 
careful   consideration,   particularly   as   to   installing   new 


equipment  or  the  application  of  new  appliances  to  existing 
equipment. 

To  what  extent  is  the  addition  of  new  appliances  or 
changes  to  old  plants  justified  and  what  should  they  be? 
When  should  old  plants  be  scrapped  and  new  ones  pro- 
vided and  what  kind  of  plants  should  he  provided?  There 
is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  :uu\  no  "standard"  or  "recom- 
mended practice"  that  can  he  universally  applied  either  to 
the  design  of  the  plant,  the  equipment  used,  or  its  installa- 
tion. Each  case  requires  its  particular  analysis  and  solu- 
tion. 

No  expenditure  is  justified  that  will  not  result  in  in- 
creased betterment  and  returns  over  the  existing  condition. 
No  wasteful  operation  is  justified  where  it  can  be  rem- 
edied by  improved  facilities  or  practices  except  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  in  such  instances  as  lack  of  funds  or 
proper  labor  supply. 

Assuming  that  funds  are  available,  in  considering  the 
modernization  of  a  stationary  boiler  plant  such  questions 
as  the  following  should  be  conclusively  answered : 

1.  What  kind  of  service  is  demanded?  Will  it  be  of 
one  kind,  such  as  the  generating  of  electric  current,  or  will 
it  be  mixed,  including  generation  of  electric  current,  op- 
eration of  air  compressors,  pumps,  steam  heating,  and  the 
like?  Will  any  part  or  all  of  the  service  be  intermittent 
or  continuous  during  specific  periods?  What  will  be  the 
minimum,  maximum  and  average  demands  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  service  and  the  totals  of  each?  A  careful 
check  and  tests  will  be  required  to  answer  these  questions. 

2.  What  kind  of  a  plant  is  at  present  installed?  Is  it 
of  sufficient  capacity?  What  is  its  condition?  Is  it 
maintained  and  operated  as  economically  as  possible? 
What  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  horse  power  ?  What  kind 
of  fuel  is  used  and  what  kind  is  available?  What  kind 
of  labor  is  used  and  what  is  available?  To  what  extent, 
considering  the  capacity  and  the  service  demand,  should 
the  plant  be  modernized?  Is  it  mechanically  practical  to 
modernize  the  plant  to  the  desired  extent?  What  will 
it  cost?  What  can  power  be  produced  for  in  the  mod- 
ernized plant  ?  Can  any  or  all  of  the  service  demands  be 
supplied  by  Public  Utilities  and  at  what  cost?  Frequently 
such  service  can  be  supplied  at  lower  cost  than  it  can  be 
produced  for  by  the  railway.  Will  the  decreased  cost 
of  power  production  with  the  modernization  justify  the 
expenditure  necessary? 

The  design  of  the  plant,  the  kind  and  capacity  of  the 
boiler  units  and  auxiliaries,  whether  water  tube  or  re- 
turn tubular  and  the  installation,  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter and  importance  of  the  service,  minimum,  maximum 
and  average  capacity  demand,  available  fuel  and  water 
supply,  labor  supply,  etc.  As  previously  stated,  there  is 
no  design  that  will  meet  all  conditions.  The  best  en- 
gineering both  mechanical  and  electrical  are  necessary 
and  well  worth  while. 

There  is  one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  boiler  plant  operation  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  service:  That  the  control  of  the  personnel 
of  power  plant  employees  and  their  supervision  be  re- 
moved from  the  authority  of  local  officers  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  qualified  supervisor  provided  with  the 
necessary  corps  of  inspectors  to  enforce  proper  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  boiler  plants,  believing  that  by 
this  means  only  can  proper  economies  be  effected. 

E.  R.  Breaker  (S.  A.  &  A.  P.):  I  want  to  speak  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  small  shop  or  small  terminal. 
The  small  shop  is  our  problem  and  we  have  got  to  meet 
the  question  of  reduction  in  shop  fuel  and  to  meet  it 
without  spending  very  much  money.  The  small  terminal 
of  the  large  railroad  has  a  similar  problem  to  meet. 
They  cannot  afford  to  spend  as  much  money  on  small 
terminals   but  there  is  an  investigation  which  can  be 
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made  for  very  little  expense  and  with  very  little  trouble 

which  oftentimes  pays  a  big  return  on  the  investment. 

1  commenced  to  look  into  that  in  cutr  own  particular 
shop  about  id  in  making  the  investigation 

1  first  listed  the  various  uses  which  we  were  maki 
steam  and  then  conducted  som<  ee,  first,  how 

ler  plant  was,  and.  second,  just  what  we 
were  doing  with  the  s'eam  after  we  had  generated  it. 
nd,  that  the  boiler  plant,  which  was  a  \\ 
r,  wa-  fairly  efficient,  hut  I  found  a  big  loss  by 
radiation  and  evaporation.  Relative  to  the  radiation 
leakage  from  the  steam  line.  I  found  that  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  that  loss  was  goirfg  on  for  twene)  four 
hours  in  the  day,  that  we  were  losing  something  like 
forty  per  cm  of  the  total  steam  generate  d  b)  th< 
tion  from    I  ines  and  the  loss  through  leakage, 

most  of  which  were  not  leaks  of  any  considerable 
moment,  hut  were  -mall  leaks  at  various  joints  and  con- 
nections which  would  he  passed  up,  generally,  in  the 
operation  of  the  plant:  large  leaks  were  being  taken 
care  of  as  the)  1    found   that    the   round- 

house, for  which  we  furnished  steam  24  hours  a  day. 
consumed  about  i2pei  le  roundhouse  operation 

for  getting  out  about   1.2  locomotives  in  the  24  hours. 
red  all  through  the  24  hours— together  with 
the  radiation  losses  and  leakage  through  the  valves  this 
amounted  to  prai  ■  per  cent  of  the  total  --tram 

used  in  the  shops  which  includes  small  shops  and  car 
shops  in  addition.  The  air  compressor  used  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  thi  engine  and  the 

tie  treating  which  we  furnished  sfc 

cent :  small  misc  ibi  >ul  8  per  cent. 

The  big  item   is   the   reductl  n   of   roundhi  u 
sumption.     In   small   tcrmin;  we  have  to   get 

engines  hot  throughout  the  twei  it   has 

been  assumed  that  we  must  but  in 

casting  around  for  a  v 

la  simple  remedy.    I  can  sin 
plant  at  the  end  <  if  the  ."4  hoi 

e  j  t.  cutting  the  50  per  1  di  >\v  n 

per  cent  from  that  c. 
plant    is   probably   no   better  or   worst 

'  1  W    Up    will)     tile    need-    l 

particularly  d 

mit  of  the  piping  and  I  find  that  condition  exi 

mall  termii  e,  by  looking  into  that  ques- 

tion, we  can  cut  do  iid  number 

materially  reduce  our  l<  1 
F  have  found  in  inves 

1  ertain  amount  oi 

ble.    They  are  not 
enough   to  heir   and    ■.  ■       ■  them. 

•1  will  find  that  a  cock  which  seems  to  be 
all  right  b)  the  ordinal 

in  weld  the  joints  of  these  pipes  and  re- 
imber  of  openings  to  a  minimum.  1  think  we 
will   -"' 

<     B,  Smith  '  B.  8   M.) :    I  notice  ,.n  the  figure  di 
with  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  that  they  indicate 

1    eturn  tuhu- 
flush    front 
b  en  our  practice  in  thr 

■it  due  to  tin-  trouble  ol 
I   would  hke  to  a-k,  and  it  n 

which  have 

1 


by  using  plastic  brick  work  up  to  the  arch  over  the  dry 
xcellent   results  anil  eliminate 
tin-  burning  mu  of  the  dry  sheet.     I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  a  drj  sheet  burn  out  in  the  Last  si\  years.     We  find, 
however,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  all  this 
plastic  tire  brick  work  in  good  condition  and  that  the  fur- 
ild   he   maintained   in   good   condition.      I 
1 1  mik  our  practice  in  the  past  has   been   to  neglect  the 
furnace  linings  until  the)   got  into  such  shape  that  they 
required  expensive  rebuilding.  We  do  no;  have  to  rebuild  a 
lining  an)  more  on  our  road  because  we  maintain  and  per- 
petuate them  by  catching  had  spots  before  they  go  too  tar. 
(,.   W.    Kink    (C.   of   X.    ].):     1   would   like  to   make  a 
few    remarks    in    connection    with    B.    &    \V.    water    tuhe 
Some  members  ma)   have  such  boilers  in  their 
power  house-  and  perhaps  also  the   Rony  stokers  as  we 
do,  utilizing  buckwheat  No.  1  coal  for  developing  steam. 
We  were  not   getting  the   full  capacity  of  our   B.  &  W. 
boilers,  due  to  the  fact  that  tin  in   the  grate 

were  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  sufficient  air  for  per- 
fect combustion.  1  think  that  is  common  with  Rony 
stokers  in  general  and  we  recently  changed  our  pattern-. 
cutting  ort  tin  sides  1  f  die  grate  fingers  in  that  way  in- 
ing  the  openings  from  9  18  per  cent.     It  is 

surprising    how    much    better   combustion    we    then    got 
w  ithin  the  firebox. 

We  have  also  found  that  our  battle  walls,  as  a  rule  011 
B  &  VV  boilers,  are  not  in  good  end'  ion.  resulting  in 
high  -tack  temperatures,  as  high  as  750  degrees. 
the  liable  walls  were  repaired  the  teniperatn 
to  about  550  degrees  at  the  outlet  of  the  stack.  In  the 
I'..  &  VV.  boilers  the  baffle  wall  above  the  bridge  wall  runs 
at  right  angles  to  the  tubes  and  also  the  baffle  wall  below 
the  flame  wall  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  tubes.  \\'e  find 
le  wall  above  the  bridge  wall  and 
inclining  it,  the  result  is  to  restrict  the  opening  on  top  to 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  grate  area  and  suit  we 

get  any  desired  flame  through  that  pa--.      Vlso  by  re- 
stricting the  opening  at   thi  f  the  flame  wall 
1  it  reduction  in  temperature. 
1      inges  of  that    character   provide   for    fuel   economy 
in  tlie  ]  ov  er  house,  which  is  also  obtained  by  the  elimina- 
tion   of   cracks   in   the   walls.      In   the   case   of   the  bridge 
wall    we    make    use    of    American    tire    brick'    anil    low 
m.    We  do  not  use  the  I  o-e  brick  gener- 
ally furnished  for  that 

i  might  also  add,  in  1  piping,  I 

refer    the    \  an    S  joint,    either    with    the 

threaded  flange,  or  even  the  solid  flange,  because  i'  ; 
a  chance  to  line  up  the  pipes.  We  have  never  had  any 
trouble  in  the  wa)  of  leakage  in  any  of  our  plants  when 
we  used  corrugated  copper  gaskets  .all  the  way  through. 
In  the  c,is,  of  Steam  and  exhaust  pipe  which  has  been 
in  service  since  1913  we  have  never  had  occasion  '■ 
pair  the  joint. 

It   is  sometimes  a  difficult  problem  to  gel   rid  ol   the 

ashes,    especiall)    where   they    have    to    be    hauled    out    by 

\\  !■  have  introduced  at  one  <<i  our  plants,  where 

we  have  about    J  1  1    jet    ash  handl- 

icin    which    L;ives   entire   satisfaction.      Kecen 

indicate    that    our    two    separate    ash    handling 

sv  stems     working     5    hours    out     of    2\     hours,     have     a 
steam  consumption  of  approximate!)   3000  lb.  per  hour. 
W<    sitliph    nave  a  pit  in  front  of  the  boilers,  the  a-h. 
ing    pulled   out   and   delivered   by  a   steam    jet    to  an 

When  the  tank  is   full  it  is  unloaded 
into  cinder  cars  outside. 

Mr.   1  iili  -        I    move   that   the   sub 
pmt    be   received   and   the  committee  continued   to  handle 
during  the  coming  year. 
1  /  /,'  ■  ,'\   seconded,  pu  and 

ng  then  ad 


Section  VI — Purchases  and  Stores — American  Railway  Ass'n 

Interesting  Paper  by  M.  J.    Wise;   Ccmmittee  Reports     Reclamation  of  Material, 
Scrap  Classification,   Inventories,  Material  Accounting,  etc. 


Chairman  H.  B.  Ray  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9.30  a.  m. 

After  formally  opening  the  meeting,  Chairman 
Ray  retired  from  the  chair  in  favor  of  O.  V.  Daniels,  As- 
sistant General  Storekeeper  on  the  Pennsylvania,  who  in- 
troduced his  honor,  Mayor  Edwin  F.  Bader  of  Atlantic 
City.  Mayor  Bader  welcomed  Division  VI  to  the  city 
and  complimented  the  members  by  stating  that  of  all  the 
conventions  that  came  to  Atlantic  City,  this  is  the  best. 
Response  to  the  mayor  was  made  by  Mr.  U.  K.  Hall, 


General  Supervisor  of  Stores  on  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem. 

U.  K.i  Hall :  We  have  met  here  for  a  very  serious  and 
definite  purpose.  Mr.  Lee  brought  to  us  yesterday  morn- 
ing some  figures  that  showed  to  the  very  largest  extent 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  members. 

After  a  brief  response  by  Mayor  Bader  the  chair  was 
again  taken  by  Mr.  Ray  who  introduced  M.  J.  Wise, 
Manager  of  the  Dept.  of  Materials  and  Supplies,  Division 
of  Liquidation  of  Claims,  U.  S.  R.  A.  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper: 


Proper  Organization  in  Service  of  Supply  Real  Basis  for  Successful  Achievement 

By  Marion  J.  Wise 
Manager,   Department   of  Material  and   Supplies,   United   States  Railroad  Administration 


MY  work  for  the  past  two  years  has  brought  me  more  or  less 
closely  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  most  of  your  indi- 
vidual members  as  well  as,  in  a  general  way,  the  work  you 
have  been  doing  collective^  i-.  Division  VI  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  and  in  this  way  I  have  acquired  a  rather 
clear  insight  as  to  your  aims,  difficulties  and  successes.  The 
difficulties  you  have  had  to  encounter,  at  times,  have  seemed 
almost  insurmountable.  Some  of  them  have  been  overcome. 
There  are,  however,  others  of  a  most  difficult  nature  still  ahead 
of  you,  but  with  the  courage  that  has  characterized  your  past 
performances,  1  feel  sure  you  will  continue  to  push  forward  until 
you  have  reached  that  goal  of  recognition  to  which  the  service 
of  supply  is  entitled. 

My  study  of  service  of  supply  constantly  brings  to  me  the 
realization  that  an  important  basis  factor  for  its  highest  achieve- 
ment is  organization.  Having  this  strong  conviction,  I  will 
endeavor  to  plainly  give  you  my  viewpoint  with  respect  thereto, 
as  well  as  other  phases  of  its  functions  on  our  modern  day  rail- 
roads that  may  be  closely  related  to  the  main  subject. 

While  organization  is  the  systematic  union  of  individuals  in 
a  body  whose  officers,  agents  and  members  work  together  for  a 
common  end,  the  character  of  such  organization  for  religious, 
political,  governmental,  economical,  social  or  commercial  purposes 
has  for  the  ages  been  a  most  absorbing  topic  of  study.  The 
ravages    of    time    and    changed    conditions    have    allowed    none 


created  for  the  purposes  named  above  to  preserve  their  original 
form.  Those  which  have  survived  are  the  ones  having  a  worthy 
aim,  a  strong  personnel  and  proper"  esprit  de  corps.  It  takes  but 
little  study  of  the  pages  of  history  to  convince  any  one  that 
proper  organizations  for  the  purposes  described  above  are  the 
foundation  of  progress  in  the  various  lines  of  human  endeavor. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  this  foundation,  to  be  enduring 
and  productive  of  the  most  good  should  be  built  on  the  solid 
rock  of  sound  experience,  and  not  the  shifting  sands  of  unproven 
theory.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  any  organization 
should  be  "hide  bound"  and  not  venture  from  the  trodden  path, 
because  progress  means  a  going  ahead,  and  going  ahead  means 
a  leaving  behind.  Cautious  progress  may  set  a  foot  forward 
but  to  draw  back  and  try  another  route.  If  no  foot  is  raised, 
however,  for  a  step  on  the  new  way,  excessive  caution  is  hold- 
ing the  foot  still,  and  a  standing  object  is  more  easily  toppled 
over  than  one  moving  forward. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Good  Organization 
There    are    certain     fundamental    principles    governing    all 
movements    that    cannot   be    ignored    with    impunity,    and    these 
fundamental  principles  have  been  and  must  be  established  irre- 
vocably by  the  teachings  of  experience. 

Railroad  operation  is  the  production   of   transportation   and 
the  highest  aim  of  its  organization  should  be  to   safely  handle 
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freight  and  passengers  between  more  or  less  widely  separated 
points  with  the  greatest  possible  despatch  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

The  service  of  supply  is  an  integral  part  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  to  function  with  proper  effectiveness  must  have  a  com- 
plete organization  oi  its  own.  synchronizing  with  all  the  other 
parts. 

When  the  responsibility  as  to  operating  expenses  of  the  ser- 
i    supply   department    is     <  iidered   and   the    fact 

that  it  is  in  charge  of  35  to  40  per  cent  of  such  cost  is  given  due 
weight,  its  importance  should  be  at  once  proven.  The  value  of 
a  completely  organized  and  adequate  department  of  this  kind 
lias  been  rated  too  low  in  the  past,  and  still  is  in  some  quarters. 
This  is  largely  responsible  for  railway  operation  falling  short 
of  a   higher   achievement. 

This    bare    statement,    however,    without    amplification,   would 
be    misleading.      There    are    some    railroad    companies    that    have 
placed    face    value    on    their    service    of    supply    and    are    I 
Commensurate  returns  therefrom.     There  are   others,   who, 
only  through  a  glass  darkly,  have  partially  viewed  the  ei 
cal  results  that  could  be  obtained,  given  only   mi   ' 
nition  to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  their  service,  and  are, 
then;.  _   only  partial   returns.     There  are  still   others 

which  have  tailed  to  take  even  a  faltering  step  forward,  and  this 
class  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  efficiency  that  is  adversely 
affecting  their  balance  sheet   in  a  most  pronounced   way. 

The  Human  Factor 

Organization    is    primarily    concerned    with    human     factors. 
Let    us    then    consider    whether    organization    is    really    vital    in 
economic  operation,  or  are  its   component  parts  merely  conduc 
currents,  i.  e.,  are  the  members  of  the  organization   only 
mediums  through  which  ii  are  carried  out.  or  is  there 

me  dynamic  force  in  and  of  itself  which  should  emanate 
from  them  that  is  of  the  highest  importance.  While  it  occupies 
no    place    on    a    railn    I  -beet,    it    cannot    he 

successfully  denied  that  organization  has  a  value  in  proportion 
to  tlu-  channel  into  which  ,   ,t  value 

cannot  be  accurately  gaged  in  dollars  and  cents  and  yet  it  does 
have  a  bearing  on  the  real  value  of  the  propertj  as  a  going 
concern. 

The    importance   of    thi  of   a    railroad's    operating 

-:nized  more  clearly  every  day  and  is  as  essen- 
tially a   factor  in  its  successes  or   failui 
the  character  and  volume  of  its  traffic,  its  plant  and  its  opi  I 

tf   this  wire  not   SO,  then   why  the  campaigns 
for  safety,   prevention   of   loss  and   damage,   heavier   loadil 
equipment,   fuel  economy  and  reclamation  and  saving  of  material, 
all   of   which   must    fundamentally  base   their    success   or    failure 
on  the  interest   of  the  personnel   0f  the  organization?      N   it   a  real 

ibilitj       There  i  an  be  no 

satis  factor)    middle    ground.      It    must    be    one    or    the   other.      It 

that   1        bead    of    each    operating    organization 

should  have  tii.-  i  ourage   :  face  the  situa- 

lus  own   road,  and   if  his    service   of  supply  department    is 

no,  tive    its, ,lts    thai    i  an 

■  honestly  admit  it  to  himself  and  take  the 

try  action. 

Passing   from   the  broader  phases  of  organization  to  a  more 

•     Study  as  atte.  ting    service  of   supply,   I    present    for   your 

'bought  tin  thai  performance  of  an  organiza- 

and     form    or    character; 

the    facilities   with   which   it   ha.   to  work;   third, 

upon  the  methods  and  practices  it  employs,  If  this  statement  is 
lundai;  |,   and    I   believe    it    is.   tl„ ■„    u    ,,  ., 

•     component   parts   with   a   view   of   attempti 

itiaK  in  each 
whole 

Personnel 
Will  in  view,  let  us   in  si   t.,k.    up  the  subji  1 1 

tments, 


ernment.  as  every  American  citizen  that  is  born  is  a  potential 
President  of  the  United  States,  so  under  present  operation  of 
railroads  every  employ  is  a  potential  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  serves,  and  as  a  natural  corollary  is  a  potential  presi- 
dent of  a  railroad.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  degree  of 
worth  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  general  storekeeper  to  the 
operating  organization,  we  at  the  same  time  in  substance,  apply 
like  principles  to  each  officer  and  employe  under  them. 

Their  value,  as  individuals,  in  the  operation  of  service  of 
supply,  would  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  the  following  chief 
personal  attributes  in  the  following  roder : 

(a")     Intelligence,  integrity  and  industry. 

(b)     Experience,  courage  and   initiative. 

I   direct   \    ur   particulai  three  qualifications 

under  heading  "a,"  which  I  designate  the  three  "I's."  In  every 
line  of  endeavor  they  stand  out  preeminently  as  essential  charac- 
teristics for  successful  accomplishment.  Any  two  of  them  linked 
together,  without  the  other,  no  matter  in  what  order  arranged, 
fail  to  meet  the  full  requirement-  for  proper  handling  of  duties 
connected  with  the  service  of  supply.  I  commend  to  your 
especial  consideration  and  thought  these  qualities  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  organizatii  n  and  1  am  sure  if  you  will  select,  as 
well  as  train  the  men  you  now  have,  primarily  thereon,  you 
will  eventually  have  an  organization  whose  possibilities  for 
effectual  service  are  without  limit.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  improvement  of  the  personnel.  It 
is  a  hard,  laborious  task  and  the  peak  of  perfection  can  perhaps 
never  be  reached.  This  very  fact,  however,  is  an  incentive  to 
the  man  of  intelligence,  integrity  and  industry  and  the  degre  in 
which  he  accomplishes  results  is  tin  barometer  of  his  executive 
ability. 

Experience,  Courage  and  Initiative 

We  next  come  to  experience,  courage,  and  initiative.  \ 
great  deal  could  be  said  about  each  one.  but  I  will  touch  only  the 
high  spots  of  their  value  in  the  personnel  oi  the  service  of  supply 
department. 

While  experience  in  an  executive  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial, lack  of  it  is  a  handicap, — not  insurmountable,  but  difficult 
to  overcome.  There  are  positions,  however,  in  service  of  supply 
where  experience  is  an  essential  of  the  highest  importance.  We 
all  know  that  the  service  of  supply  department  has  too  many  men 
in   it   fitted   by  neither  experience   nor   '  the  positions 

tin-,  hold.  It  is  too  often  made  the  recipient  oi  employes  from 
other  departments  who  are  no  more  fitted  for  their  positions 
than  a  non-railroad  employe.  The  service  of  supply  department 
is  as  essentially  technical  in  its  requirements  as  any  other  depart- 
ment of  a  railroad,  hut  lack  or  faulty  knowledge  of  its  impor- 
tance has  led  many  executives  to  foist  upon  it  for  one  reason 
or  another  inexperienced  men.  some  of  whom  could  never  be 
propel  l\  fitted  for  the  positions  and  others  wile  were 
nents   during   the   time   they    were    learning. 

('oiiraee  is  an  often  abused  word  ami  as  often  misapplied. 
The  angle  from  which  I  desire  to  view  it  as  used  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  of  conviction  <  '  i  out  own.  -no  can 
take  them  from  us.  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
man]  officers  and  employes  when  asked  for  an  , >pmion  courage- 
ously voice  their  own  convictions  and  how  many  hold  them  to 
the  model  they  think  their  executive  officers  want  It  is  but 
natural  to  tr\  and  express  an  opinion  that  will  tit  in  with  a 
superior's  view  of  the  same  thine;  and  it  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  neCCSSarj  to  natch  carefully  that  we  be  true  to  our  own 
ind  have  the  courage  to  express  them.  However,  when 
that  is  done  to  tin-  best  of  our  ability,  our  responsibility  I 
and  if  superior  authorit]  does  not  agree  and  instructs  that  the 
matter  be  handled  eontiarv  to  our  views,  as  good  soldiers  we 
should  i  The  man  of  honest  conviction, 
however,  who  has  the  coinage  to  express  his  own  opinion  can 
p  hut  inspire  respect  and  has  a  quality  that  makes  him 
valuable       This    particulai    quaht\    has    done    as    much    as    any   one 

thing  to  place  some  service  ol  suppl)  departments  in  the  position 

they  now    OCCUp]    "H  thin    loads  because  the  heads  of  that   depart- 
ment bad  the  courage  continually  and  convincingly  to  present  to 

their    executive    officers    the    necessities    and    importance    of    scrv- 

upply. 
Initiative  has  had  as  much  to  <\o  with  the  development  of 

American    railroads   to   their   present    standard   a-   am    one   thing, 
and   there   is  equalK    as   much  of  it   m  the  personnel 

That  the  results  have 
ther    branches    is    .hie    not 
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to  lack  of  it  in  the  individual  members  compared  with  other 
departments,  but  because  organized  service  of  supply  is  younger 
and  its  limitations  have  been  more  circumscribed  by  lack  of 
recognition  of  its  importance  by  executive  officers.  The  accom- 
plishments of  this  body  within  the  last  few  years  as  a  testi- 
monial of  no  mean  importance  to  this  quality  of  its  members. 
Yet,  have  we  developed  it  as  far  as  we  might  and  have  we 
instilled  it  into  the  rank  and  file  in  such  a  way  as  would 
improve  our  organizations?  I  think  all  will  agree  there  is 
room  for  considerable  improvement  in  this  connection. 

Lei  us  now  pass  on  to  the  form  or  character  of  reorganization. 
In  discussing  this  phase  of  the  question  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  divergent  views  with  respect  thereto. 

Lack  of  Supervision 

One  of  the  points  that  stands  out  with  extreme  clearness  in 
considering  the  organization  of  the  service  of  supply  department 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  and  still  is,  lacking  in  supervision. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  responsible  for  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  operating  expenses;  that  at  all  times  it  is 
responsible  for  material  on  hand  representing  approximately 
two-and-a-half  times  as  much  cash  as  there  is  in  the  treasuries 
of  the  railroads  and  measured  by  this  responsibility  the  amount 
spent  for  supervision  is  not  greater  than  one-sixth  and  often  less 
than  the  amount  spent  for  supervision  in  any  other  department" 
Has  not  the  dollar  spent  for  materials  and  supplies  and  tied  up  in 
them  as  many  cents  as  the  dollar  spent  for  anything  else,  and  if 
there  is  any  merit  in  the  generally  accepted  theory,  and  I  for  one 
believe  there  is  great  merit  in  it,  that  proper  supervision  is  an 
important  factor  in  securing  satisfactory  results,  then  it  would 
seem  not  only  logical  but  necessary,  that  a  greater  appreciation  of 
this  be  extended  the  service  of  supply  department. 

It  seems  a  natural  sequence  that  this  department  on  the 
large  systems  should  have  as  its  head  an  executive  officer  devot- 
ing his  time  exclusively  thereto,  with  the  heads  of  the  immediate 
purchasing  and  stores  departments  reporting  to  him  direct.  It 
seems  to  me  fundamentally  wrong  that  either  department  should 
report  to  the  other  except  in  an  advisory  way,  or  that  either  or 
both  of  them  should  report  to  any  other  than  an  executive  who 
could  co-ordinate  their  respective  activities.  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  seeing  anything  but  a  fundamental  error  in  an  organ- 
ization for  a  large  system  where  the  purchaser  of  material  has 
charge  of  its  distribution  and  use  or  the  user  or  distributor  of 
material  has  charge  of  its  purchase. 

On  smaller  systems  the  heads  of  the  Purchasing  and  Stores 
Department  should  report  to  the  executive  officer  having  charge 
of  general  operations. 

Organization — Purchasing  Department 

The  purchasing  agent  should  have  absolute  charge  of  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  all  material  of  every  kind  on  a  railroad.  In 
addition  to  a  well  organized  office  force  consisting  of  a  full 
complement  of  experienced  clerks  for  their  particular  duties,  the 
purchasing  agent  should  have  directly  assisting  him,  experts  in 
the  purchasing  of  steel,  coal,  lumber,  cross  ties  and  stationery 
where  the  size  of  the  railroad  is  such  as  to  justify  it.  If  the 
purchasing  agent  is  qualified  for  his  position,  no  one  can  pur- 
chase material  to  better  advantage  than  he ;  his  value  is  dis- 
counted when  he  is  not  the  ultimate  authority  on  all  matters 
involving  the  purchase  and  sale  of  material.  If  he  is  unfitted 
for  the  place,  he  should  be  relieved  as  proper  results  cannot  be 
obtained  by  divided  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
and  supplies. 

Organization — Stores   Department 

The  general  storekeeper  should  have  charge  of  the  handling 
and  distribution  of  material  and,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ac- 
counting Department,  the  accounting  for  all  unapplied  and  scrap 
material.  A  wide  range  of  observation  has  given  me  a  very 
decided  opinion  that  all  primary  accounting  for  material  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stores  department,  subject  only 
to  the  general  supervision  and  check  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. Experience  and  operating  conditions  seen  to  make  this 
branch  of  the  service  better  fitted  than  any  other  to  account  for 
this  phase  of  operation,  just  as  the  agency  forces  are  best  fitted  for 
the  accounting  of  freight  and  passenger  business.  There  should, 
however,  be  the  same  close  supervision  and  check  of  the  account- 
ing department  made  of  the  storehouse  department  records  as  is 
made  on  other  departments. 


The  general  storekeeper  should  have  in  his  organization, 
where  the  size  of  the  road  justifies,  sufficient  traveling  store- 
keepers to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  physical  conditions  at  all 
major  material  distributing  points.  In  addition,  he  should  have 
a  full  complement  of  division  storekeepers  and  district  store- 
keepers so  that  the  distribution  and  accounting  for  all  material 
shall  actually  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stores  department. 

In  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  branches,  there  should  be 
the  widest  exchange  of  views,  reports  and  conditions,  and  it  is 
in  my  opinion,  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  that 
the  purchasing  agent  and  general  storekeeper  should,  in  con- 
junction with  the  heads  of  other  departments,  make  more  fre- 
quent trips  over  the  road.  It,  is  sad  but  true  that  there  are  some 
general  storekeepers,  and  especially  purchasing  agents,  who  know 
less  of  the  physical  conditions  surrounding  the  material  that  is 
under  their  charges  than  the  heads  of  other  departments.  When 
inspection  trips  are  made  over  the  road,  it  is  as  necessary  that 
the  purchasing  agent  and  general  storekeeper  accompany  the 
executive  officer  as  it  is  for  the  Chief  Engineer  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Motive  Power  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  The  pur- 
chaser and  distributor  of  material  should  see  it  on  the  ground 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  other  departments  many 
difficulties  can  be  promptly  overcome  that  would  otherwise  by 
correspondence  take  weeks  and  months.  On  these  trips,  methods 
and  practices  can  be  discussed  and  action  taken  to  fit  the  local 
conditions.  I  need  not  recite  many  advantages  that  can  be 
secured  in  the  economical  and  efficient  handling  of  material  in 
close  co-operation  on  the  ground  between  the  heads  of  the  Ser- 
vice of  Supply  Department  and  the  heads  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  operating  organization ;  the  closer  the  association, 
the  closer  the  co-operation. 

Department  Facilities 

We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  facilities  with  which 
the  organization  has  to  work.  This  presents  a  very  broad  phase 
of  discussion,  and  I  can  only  touch  on  it  in  a  most  general  way. 
The  heads  of  every  department  of  a  railroad  continually  have 
their  eyes  open  for  savings  in  operating  expenses  that  can  be 
effected  by  capital  expenditures,  and  the  savings  that  can  be 
effected  in  the  material  and  supply  department  from  this  source 
are  as  great,  relatively  speaking,  as  in  the  other  departments. 
Every  general  storekeeper  knows  the  advantages  of  well-built, 
well-lighted,  properly  arranged  and  adequate  storehouses  for 
the  care  and  distribution  of  material.  They  know  the  advantages 
of  adequate  lumber  and  tie  yards,  platforms,  casting  and  bar 
iron  racks  and  other  facilities  necessary  in  the  proper  storing 
of  material,  and  in  the  distribution  of  capital  expenditures  their 
claims  for  a  proper  share  therein  should  be  so  well  presented 
to  the   management  as   to   justify  them. 

The  service  of  supply  department  should  not  be  content  with 
merely  presenting  a  claim  for  capital  for  additional  facilities 
and  letting  it  go  at  that,  but  should  have  back  of  that  claim 
evidence  of  a  substantial  character  that  the  spending  of  the 
money  is  justifiable  from  an  economical  as  well  as  every  other 
standpoint.  This,  of  course,  requires  resourcefulness,  initiative, 
study  and  persistency  of  the  highest  character.  I  think  all  of  us 
can  remember  times  when  we  might  have  secured  facilities  had 
we  presented  our  claim  for  same  in  a  more  explicit  way. 

There  is  also  another  feature  to  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facilities.  The  resourceful  storekeeper,  by  the 
employment  of  initiative  and  industry,  can  remodel  and  add  to 
existing  facilities  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  their  capacity  to 
a  remarkable  degree.  Another  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in 
connection  with  this  particular  subject  is  that  care  should  always 
be  exercised  to  suit  the  facilities  to  the  conditions,  and  all  per- 
manent work  should  be  done  with  a  definite  plan  in  view, 
although  its  ultimate  consummation  can  be  obtained  only  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  proper  location  of  facilities  is  also  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. A  facility,  no  matter  how  well  adapted  for  the  storing 
and  care  of  material  that  is  constructed  in  such  a  location  as  to 
make  the  expense  of  the  distribution  high  is  of  no  more  advan- 
tage than  a  poor  facility  in  a  good  location.  This  statement 
may  seem  axiomatic,  but  we  all  know  of  many  instances  when 
there  has  been  construction  of  unsuitable  and  improperly  located 
facilities,  due  to  all  factors  in  connection  with  the  storing, 
handling  and  distribution  of  material  not  having  been  fully  con- 
sidered at  the  time  the  plans   were  made. 

That  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  closest  co-oper- 
ation  between   the   maintenance,   stores   and   engineering   organ- 
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izations  almost  goes  without  saying,  and  the  Service  of  Supply 
Department  should  impress  its  views  upon  the  other  depart- 
ments with  such  intelligence,  force  and  convictions  that  the  plans 
may  all  he  worked  out  and  agreed  upon  it  every  essential  detail 
before  the  application  for  the  capital  expenditure  is  made  to 
executive  officers.  I  believe  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  aid  in 
the    securing   of   more   and    better    facilities    for   the   service   of 

While  I  would  like  to  discuss  more  in  detail  the  question  of 
facilities.  I  must  pass  on  now  to  the  latter  phase  of  performance 
as  modified  by  methods  and  practices.  They  play  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  performance  of  the  service  of  Supply  Depart- 
ment. It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  opinions  did  not  differ  as 
to  what  constitute  best  methods  and  practices.  I  cannot  discuss 
calling  your  particular  atten- 
="me  of  the  more  important  ones  with  respect  to  which 
I  have,  through  a  wide  range  of  observation,  been  imbued  with 
very  decided  personal  opinions  in  regard  thereto.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  not  because  of  their  relative  value,  I  will 
sub-divide  them  between  purchasing  and  stores  departments.  The 
items  thus  selected  are  taken  largely  because  of  their  close  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  organization,  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  successful  performance  of  its  function. 

Purchasing  Department — Price   Records 

A  proper  price  record  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
with  which  the  purchasing  department  has  to  work.  Tts  value. 
however,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  record 
and  the  accuracy  and  up-to-dateness  with  which  it  is  maintained. 
F.very  road  maintains  a  price  record  of  some  character,  even 
though  that  record  may  consist  only  in  filed  copies  of  invoices. 
The  results  in  human  achievement  are  largely  determined  by 
comparison  or  contrast,  and  when  we  consider  that  purchasing 
agents,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  purchase  from  twenty- 
five  tn  one  hundred  thousand  varieties  of  articles,  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  road,  the  utter  futility  of  his  remembering  the 
prices  of  the  various  items  over  any  extended  period  of  time, 
is  easily  visualized.  He  must,  therefore,  in  determining  whether 
a  bid,  received  on  0?  per  cent,  of  the  articles  purchased,  is  reason- 
able, see  how  same  compares  with  previous  purchases.  If,  in 
doing  so  he  is  forced  to  examine  files  of  invoices,  the  amount 
of  valuable  time  thus  consumed  is  very  much  in  the  aggregate 
and  might  have  been  profitably  directed  in  other  channels, 
whereas,  with  an  up-to-date,  complete  price  record,  he  can  see 
at  a  clance  what  be  had  paid  for  the  article  over  a  serii 
months,  and  form  his  opinions  and  decide  on  a  line  of  action 
promptly.  My  opinion  of  a  record  of  this  kind  is  that  it  should 
be  a  loose-leaf  continuous  monthly  record  covering  all  articles, 
where  the  amount  purchased  in  a  year  involves  a  considerable 
sum  of  monev.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  price  record,  it  also  seems 
advisable  to  keep  a  bid  record.  This  can  be  maintained  in  con- 
junction with  the  price  record,  but  I  believe  preferable  on  cards. 

:it    at    anv   time   to    deter- 
mine promptly  what  a  manufacturer  may  have  bid  on  particular 
of  material  and  may  influence  and  help  him  in   securing 
•■rices.     The   value   of   the  r.    is   in    nro- 

'itencss  with  which 

While  on  its   face  it  would  seem  that  the 

mployed  might  be  used  to  better  advantage 

item   of   information   may  be   helpful   in 

maintaining  -  re  than 

Identification  Numbers 

inv   in 
in  num- 


it  is  advantageous  for  air  brake  material  and  casting  to  be  given 
distinctive  identification,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple could  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  other  items  of 
material.  The  extent  to  w-hich  this  should  be  carried,  of  course, 
depends  largely  upon  local  conditions  peculiar  to  individual  rail- 
roads. The  effectiveness  of  the  practice  and  the  results  obtained 
therefrom  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  greatly  increased  by  the 
spirit  and  whole-hearted  support  which  is  given  to  it  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

Relationship  With  Manufacturers 

This  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  every  purchasing 
officer  and  his  company,  and  often  upon  it  rests  more  than  is 
realized,  the  results  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  material.  I 
have  known  of  cases  where  many  purchasing  officers  have  failed 
to  receive  important  trade  information  and  trade  benefits  because 
of  their  attitude  towards  the  people  from  whom  they  buy.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  buyers'  market  that  little  consideration  can  be 
given  the  sellers  of  material  and  the  purchasing  officer  can 
drive  good  bargains,  but  the  relative  condition  of  supply  and 
demand  frequently  change,  and  the  ability  of  the  purchasing 
officer  is  put  to  the  real  test  in  a  seller's  market.  Sellers  of 
material  are  human  and  have  the  same  feelings  that  are  common 
to  mankind,  and  slights  and  lack  of  proper  consideration  for 
"pedlars"  have  often  resulted  in  purchasing  officials  failing  to 
secure  the  best  material  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  could  be 
purchased.  I  have  had  representatives  of  supply  concerns  say 
to  me.  "Well,  so-and-so  did  not  give  me  a  square  deal,  but  it  is 
a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  Of 
course,  there  are  times  when  supply  men  imagine  they  are 
unjustly  treated  when  such  is  not  the  case,  but  generally,  my 
observation  has  been  that  they  are  good  losers  in  fair  com- 
petition. 

It  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  representatives 
of  supply  companies,  as  a  general  proposition,  are  men  par- 
ticularly trained  and  experienced  in  their  individual  lines  and 
usually  have  not  only  a  general  but  a  technical  knowdedge  of 
their  business,  while  the  purchasing  officer  dealing  with  innum- 
erable items  of  material  and  supplies,  cannot  possibly  have  a  full 
knowledge  of  all.  Tt  is  seldom  that  a  genial  wide-awake  pur- 
chasing officer,  by  discussing  with  the  representatives  of  supply 
houses  in  detail  their  particular  line  of  business,  cannot  obtain 
some  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  work. 

Stores  Department 

The    supply   train   is   a    subject  that   has   been   discussed   from 

many  angles  and  in  listing  it  as  an  item  for  special  treatment  I 

am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  thcre'is  a  diversity  of  opinion 

rd  to  its  operation  being  a  success  or  failure,  but  practical 

experience  and  a  rather  extended  range  of  observation  leads  me 

to   believe   that   fundamentally   the   supply   train   is  an   economic 

factor   in   the  distribution   of  materials.     The   spirit   with   which 

ictice  is  carried  out  is  the  governing  factor.     To  be  suc- 

'    in   the   proper   degree,  this  train   should   be   accompanied 

by   representative   division   officials  of  the   Maintenance  of   Way 

ransportation    Departments    who    should    enter    into    the 

spirit  of  economy  with  the  same  -est  that  should  and  generally 

docs   actuate  the  storekeeper.     The  operation   of   a   supply   train 

an   opportunil  between   the   divi- 

f  the  various  departments,  and  if  properly  handled, 

cannot  help  but  result  in  large  economic  returns. 

The  representative  of  the  transportation   department  has  an 

lifferent  from 
neral  routine      He  ■  ok  into 
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upon  its  proper  handling  depends  very  large  returns.  All  scrap, 
no  matter  where  located,  is  the  equivalent  of  its  market  value 
in  actual  money,  and  only  in  rare  instances  can  there  be  failure 
to  realize  upon  it.  Furthermore,  all  scrap  contains  a  large 
amount  of  actual  and  potential  usable  material,  which  can  be 
applied  to  maintenance  purposes  rather  than  purchasing  new 
material. 

To  secure  the  greatest  returns  from  the  sale  of  scrap,  it 
should  always  be  assorted  into  proper  classes  and  sold  monthly. 
It  has  been  the  practice  on  some  roads  to  hold  scrap  in  dull 
seasons,  for  a  rising  market,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  subject 
over  a  series  of  years,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  factors 
that  might  enter  into  it,  indicates  that  monthly  sales  bring  the 
best  general  results.  The  money  that  would  otherwise  be  tied 
up  can  always  be  used  to  advantage ;  the  lost  efficiency  that 
always  must  occur  in  disbanding  experienced  scrap  assorters ; 
the  lack  of  a  systematic  reclaiming  of  usable  material;  and  the 
general  slackening  of  interest  in  the  matter,  are  all  debits  against 
the  possibly  greater  amount  of  money  that  might  be  realized 
by  holding  the  material  for  higher  prices.  Of  course,  such  items 
as  wheels,  axles,  old  machinery  and  rails  may  at  times  be  held 
to  advantage. 

Reclamation  of  material  is  always  a  subject  that  presents 
interesting  features  to  purchasing  and  stores  officials.  It  would 
seem  that  from  an  economic  standpoint,  there  are  four  general 
principles  of  paramount  importance: 

1st — The  cost  of  reclamation  should  not  be  prohibitive. 
2nd — Material  should  be  reclaimed  only  when  the  advantages 
derived  therefrom  are  greater  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  use 
of  new  material. 

3rd — Reclamation  of  all  material  should  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Storehouse  Department. 

4th — Use  of  modern  machines  and  facilities  for  reclaiming 
material. 

Discussing  the  foregoing  paragraphs  seriatim  : 
1st — Many  stores  organizations  have  deluded  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  the  reclamation  of  certain  items  of  material 
was  a  paying  proposition,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  of 
the  factors  entering  into  the  cost  and  use  thereof  were  carefully 
examined,  it  would  be  apparent  that  it  would  be  better  to  scrap 
the  old  material  and  buy  new.  To  secure  paying  returns  in  this 
connection,  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  every  item  of  cost  and  all 
circumstances  and  conditions  relative  to  its  distribution  and  use 
are  given  careful  and  accurate  consideration  before  reclamation 
is   commenced. 

2nd — Many  items  of  material  are  reclaimed  which,  when  put 
in  actual  service,  are  of  such  an  inferior  character  that  the 
amounts  expended  for  labor  in  reclaiming  and  applying,  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  new  material.  Of  course,  all  mechanics 
prefer  to  use  new  material  and  in  an  excess  of  zeal,  some 
reclamation  plants  have  forced  upon  the  Maintenance  of  Equip- 
ment and  Roadway  Department  material  that  should  never  have 
been  used.  Every  one  of  these  and  other  phases  of  the  question 
should  be  carefully  threshed  out  before  the  reclamation  work  is 
started.  It  is  also  essential  that  a  careful  inspection  should  be 
made  of  all  reclaimed  material  before  it  is  distributed  for  appli- 
cation. 

3rd — This  is  also  an  item  upon  which  there  has  been  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  having  the  reclamation  of  all  material  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  stores  department.  The  main  duty  of  the 
stores  department  is  to  furnish  material,  and  the  main  duty  of 
the  maintenance  department  is  to  use  it.  Where  reclamation  of 
material  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stores  department,  it 
is  generally  given  special  attention,  whereas,  if  it  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  maintenance  department  it,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  duties,  it  becomes  of  secondary  importance.  This  would 
seem  to  present  a  fundamental  argument  of  a  rather  convincing 
character,  without  elaborating  on  others,  in  justification  of  the 
statement  made  above. 

4th — Where  actual  demonstration  of  economy  has  been 
made  in  reclaiming  of  certain  items  of  material,  it  has  been  in 
many  instances,  nullified  to  a  large  extent  by  the  use  of  obsolete 
machines  and  facilities.  The  old  adage  that  "if  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well,"  applies  with  full  force  here. 
If  a  bolt  threader  is  discarded  by  the  mechanical  department  as 
being  out  of  date,  it  is  certainly  out  of  date  for  use  in  the  re- 
clammation  branch.  Surely  a  triple  header  bolt,  threader,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  single  header,  can  take  care  of  three  times 
as  many  bolts  with  the  same  labor  in  the  reclamation  department 


as  it  can  in  the  mechanical  department.     The  statement  of  this 
fact  almost  proves  itself. 

Distribution  of  Material 

The  prompt  distribution  of  material  and  accurate  account- 
ing therefore  is  of  major  importance  in  proper  operating  effi- 
ciency. This,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  entirely  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  stores  department.  While  an  increase  in  the 
stores  department  labor  forces  to  distribute  material  is  often 
looked  upon  as  an  item  of  expense  that  can  be  saved,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  not.  The  hours  wasted  by  highly  paid 
mechanics  in  looking  for  material,  when  it  should  have  been 
distributed  to  them  by  the  stores  department,  can  never  be 
estimated. 

The  distribution  of  material  by  a  department  not  directly 
interested  in  its  use,  is  also  a  check  against  waste  by  the  other 
departments.  The  argument  could  be  presented,  however,  that 
there  might  be  such  lack  of  interest  in  the  use  as  would  result 
in  delays  in  the  maintenance  departments,  but  this  is  seldom 
the  case,  as  most  stores  men  know,  principally  for  the  reason 
that  the  maintenance  departments  keep  so  constantly  after  the 
stores  department  for  the  material  they  have  been  authorized 
to  use  that  the  latter  cannot  afford  to  become  dilatory  in  this 
respect. 

Stock  Books 

The  arguments  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and  necessity 
for  accurate  and  up-to-date  stock  books  are  almost  time-worn, 
but  this  practice  is  not  being  given  the  attention  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it.  Here  again,  the  value  of  the  practice  is 
dependent  largely  upon  the  human  equation.  To  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  the  stock  book  should  contain  an  accurate  and 
up-to-the-minute  record  of  all  material  on  hand,  all  material 
on  requisition,  all  material  ordered,  and  the  amount  used.  This 
knowledge  is  almost  invaluable  in  ordering  and  in  transferring 
material,  as  well  as  keeping  the  stock  balances  within  reasonable 
limits.  Imagine  the  confusion  in  any  large  supply  house,  with 
hundreds  of  salesmen  on  the  road  and  branch  stores  throughout 
the  country,  not  having  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  stock  book. 
A  few  minutes'  reflection  on  this  subject  should  convince  any 
one,  without  any  extended  argument,  how  almost  invaluable  are 
stock  books. 

A  Tribute 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  large  number 
of  purchasing  and  store  officials  of  this  organization  who  have 
accomplished  almost  unbelievable  results  in  spite  of  lack  of 
proper  recognition,  antiquated  facilities,  and  out-of-date  or 
unsound  methods  and  practices,  many  of  which  they  were  in 
no  wise  responsible  for.  The  purchasing  agent  who  faces  bills 
long  unpaid,  unscientific  ordering  and  urgent  demand  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  who  is  able  to  secure  material  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  figure.  The  general  storekeeper,  who 
by  hard  work,  initiative  and  without  adequate  co-operative  assis- 
tance keeps  the  operating  department  supplied  at  a  low  cost  of 
handling  and  saving  of  waste,  is  not  also  unknown.  Their  value 
in  thousands  of  instances  can  never  be  estimated  and  is  often 
never  appreciated.  Then  think  how  much  greater  would  have 
been  results  had  these  same  men  had  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Discussion 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  compliment  Mr. 
Wise  has  paid  to  the  individual  storekeeper,  the  general 
storekeeper,  the  purchasing  agent,  and  the  general  pur- 
chasing agent.  He  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the 
greatest  handicap  has  been  the  lack  of  men  who  are  pri- 
marily fitted  for  the  work  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
for  which  they  are  held  responsible. 

The  organization  which  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Wise 
has  been  generally  accepted  during  the  last  few  years  as 
being  fundamentally  sound.  The  need  of  facilities  is  of 
course  equally  well  known.  Passing  tracks,  depots,  ter- 
minals, shop  buildings,  and  any  number  of  valuable  im- 
provements are  needed;  so  that  after  all  we  must  not  be 
discouraged  because  we  cannot  get  even  the:  things  which 
we  know  are  so  necessary  for  the  economical  and  proper 
administration  of  our  affairs.  There  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  valuable  facilities  that  can  be  obtained  by  pre- 
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stantly  the  need  things   in  a   way 

which  will  show  in  dollars  and  cents  the  actual  savings 

which  can  be  effected.     Many  valuable  and  necessary  im- 

ments   have  because   their  need   has   not 

shown  in  the  forcible  and  direct  method  of  measure 

in  dollars  and  cents. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  needs  of  a  stock 
book.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  but  in  order  to  gel  the 
real  benefits  from  it.  it  must  be  maintained.  Neither  is 
there  any  question  about  the  supply  train.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  methods  of  distribution  and  control  in 
the  stores  department.  The  next  step,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  it.  is  the  store-  delivery  system,  or  what  Mr. 
Wise  calls  the  distribution  of  material,  which  meal 

the  delivery  of  material  to  the  workman.  How- 
ever, the  best  of  plans  never  can  and  never  will  produce 
restdts  unless  they  are  applied. 

Chairman  Ray  called  upon  F.  \V.  Brazier  for  a  few 
remarks. 

F.  W.  Brazier  i  \.  V.  C.)  :  T  want  to  say  that  this 
association  is  doing  a  grand  work.  I  am  a  member  of 
that  grand  old  M.  C.  P..  Association.  It  is  a  legislative 
body,  you  are  an  educational  body.  But  your  work  and 
our  work  go  together  and  we  want  to  show  the  officials  of 
this  country  that  by  your  work  you  are  making  conditions 
better  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  Another  thing, 
you  come  here  and  you  hear  something  read.  Assimilate 
it  and  apply  it  to  your  own  conditions.  Don't  think  you 
know  it  all.     (let  away  from  home  once  in  a  while  and 


learn  what  others  are  doing.  That  is  the  way  to  be  suc- 
ii  and  will  help  you  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman:  Those  kind  of  talks  put  enthusiasm 
into  us  and  we  will  take  it  home  with  us.  I  want  to  ask 
Mr.  Yeomans  to  say  a  few  words  to  us.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  ours  and  he  has  fought  our  battles  a  good  many 
years. 

Geo.  G.  Yeomans:  There  is  just  one  thought  run- 
ning through  my  mind  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to 
put  it  into  words.  It  is  what  these  conventions  mean  to 
me  and  whether  we  all  of  us  grasp  the  real  significance 
of  what  we  are  here  trying  to  do.  We  are  here  to  try 
and  profit  by  what  the  other  fellow  has  done,  not  by  what 
we  have  done  ourselves,  but  gel  out  of  "tir  own  and  into 
the  other  fellow's  territory  and  grab  away  from  him  all 
the  good  ideas  that  he  has.  It  also  involves  a  sacrifice. 
In  a  body  of  men  such  as  this  it  is  no!  possible  to  make 
any  advance  toward  the  general  good  without  giving  a 
little,  sacrificing  a  little,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  That 
is  what  these  conventions  are  really  for.  It  is  for  the 
general  good  of  everybody,  not  for  the  particular  good  of 
someone  individually,  and  I  do  think  that  if  we  can  carry 
out  this  spirit  throughout  all  these  meetings  that  we  are 
going  to  eventually  come  to  a  point  where  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  strong  are  going  to  meet  on  a  plane  that  will 
elevate  all  of  us. 

Upon  the  motion  of  F.  D.  Reed  i  C.  R.  I.  &  P."),  a  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Wise. 


Material  Accounting  and  Mechanical  Facilities 


Some  criticism  of  the  1920  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, recommending  that  all  material  slocks  he 
carried  in  stores  department  accounts,  is  answered 
in  tliis  year's  report.  The  1920  report  in  tltis  re- 
ord  with  recommendations  of 
the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association,  and 


three  additional  reasons  arc  given  why  the  1°20 
report,  as  originally  submitted  and  approved. 
should  remain  unchanged.  Valuable  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  use  of  mechanical  devices, 
such  as  comptometers,  adding  machines,  type- 
writers, calculating,  listing  and  electric  tabulating 
machines  are  included  in  this  report. 


Othe    1921    annual    meeting   of   the 
ion  made 
in  the  prc\ -•■■  f   tins  committee,  that  all  material 

rried  in  the  accounts  of  the  stirs  department, 

i   same, 
would  prefer  i"  have  a    • 
nent. 
Y'.nr  tju    tion   further  consideration 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
| 

ci>i<V  Suppli, 

i ibe  the 

render  such 


the  accounting  for  material  as  it  affects  its  distribution  under  the 

n   ut   the  auditor." 

1.    Your  committee  finds,  therefore,  that  its  report  is  in  ' 

with   tin-  recommendations  of  the   Railway  Accounting  Officer's 

Association. 

J.     The  stores  department   should  handle  the  primary  account- 

i  matter  ..t'  convenience,  economy  and  efficiency. 
.1.      Where  the  department   using  material   is   lulled  by  the  stores 
ment  and  afterwards  charged  to  primary  accounts,  it  makes 
a    duplication    of    effort    and    often    results    in    not    charging   out 
I   in  the  months  account  in  which 
•I       There  is  some   merit   in   having  a   special   department   do  all 
.:.    but     this    is    much    more    than    offset     l>v    more 
accurate  rcults  with  reduce, I  cost  when  having  the  work  ■' 

ut    with    i! -    detailed    knowledge    of    material 
and    it- 
It  is  therefore  recommended  by  your  committee  that  no  change 
,    in  the  rep  nalfy  submitted  and  approved  at 

our  1920  annual  meeting, 

Mechanical  Devices  Used  in  Stores  Accounting 
Yout  is  made  in  to  mechanical  de- 

real   many   railroads   and   finds  that   pr., 
pped    with    such    dl  adding 

Call  ulating  and  listing  m.icliu  • 
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In  addition,   we   have   found   that  several   railroads  an 

an  electric  tabulating  machine. 

While  these  machines  have  been  in  use  for  a  number 
in  the  commercial  world  and  are  now  in  use  on  numerous  rail- 
roads in  the  freight  accounting  department,  they  were  no1 
to  stores  department  material  accounting  until  1919.     The  results 
obtained  since  that  time  justify  the  use  ,  due  to 

their   accuracy   and   economy,   and   they    are,    therefore,    recom- 
mended by  your  committee. 

Inasmuch  as  the  system  followed  in  the  use  of  the  tabulating 
machine  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  conventional  methods 
in  stores  accounting,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  forms  and 
mechanical  units  of  these  tabulators  i-  deemed  advi 

Either  a  blank  or  a  dual  card  may  be  used.     The  dual  card. 
Exhibit  A,  is  preferable,  as  it  entirely  replaces  the  ordinal 
foreman's  material  requisitions. 

The  blank  card  can  be  used  if  desired,  and  by  its  use  the  in- 
formation shown  on  the  shop  foreman's  ticket  is  transferred  by 
punching  to  a  separate  card. 

The  dual  card  is  used  by  the  shop  foremen  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ordinary  shop  material  requisition.  The  card  is  then  priced 
and  extended  by  comptometer  operator  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
is  later  punched  out  by  a  machine,  known  as  the  key  punch,  to 
indicate  the  same  information  in  a  mechanical  way. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  number  of  different  punch- 
ings  that  can  be  made  on  one  card  in  a  single  operation,  the 
location  of  the  punchings  governing  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  machines.  The  only  restriction  in  the  use  of  these  cards  is 
that  they  must  he  of  uniform  size,  3]/2  in.  by  1Y%  in. 

The   key   punch   is   operated   similarly   to   the   typewriter,   with 


accounting  situation,  including  material  issues,  invoices,  vouchers, 
shop  orders  and  freight  charges. 

Pay-roll  information  and  analysis  can  also  be  handled  on  these 
machines. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  detailed  information  which 
can  be  secured  mechanically  through  the  use  of  these  machines 
either  daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  providing  proper  provision  is 
made  on  the  cards  originally.  Their  use  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  mistakes  due  to  their  mechanical  accuracy. 

Another  important  feature  in  favor  of  their  use  is  the  saving, 
which  can  be  effected  under  the  old  style  hand  system.  On  a 
railroad  where  monthly  detailed  accounting  averages  $500,000.00, 
a  saving  of  15  percent  in  clerical  work  has  been  effected  over  and 
above  the  costs  of  operating  the  machines. 

The  greater  the  volume  of  the  accounting,  the  more  pronounced 
is  the  saving. 

No  special  training  is  required  for  operation  of  the  machines, 
outside  of  a  few  days'  instructions.  Speed  in  punching,  of  course, 
is  acquired  by  practice. 

There  are  bookkeeping  machines  that  can  lie  used  where  the 
volume  of  work  will  justify  their  expense.  The  individual  rail- 
road of  necessity  must  work  out  the  information  as  to  the 
advisability  of  their  purchase. 

Comparison  of  Stocks 

This  committee  recommends  that  some  uniform  method  of 
comparing  stock  balance  of  the  various  railroads  be  adopted,  and 
offers  the  suggestion  that  such  comparisons  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
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Exhibit  A — Dual  Card  Designed  to  Replace  Ordinary  Shop  Foreman's  Material  Requisition 


only  twelve  keys  and  an  ordinary  operator  can  punch  at  an  aver- 
age of  three  hundred  cards  per  hour. 

From  this  point  on  all  of  the  accounting  is  done  mechanically; 
that  is,  the  cards  are  mechanically  sorted  and  tabulated. 

The  sorting  machine,  electrically  driven,  sorts  the  cards  by 
account  numbers,  engine  numbers,  classification  numbers,  store- 
houses, or  in  any  manner  desired,  after  the  punchings  already 
made  on  the  cards.  By  the  use  of  this  machine  the  old  method  of 
hand  sorting  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  the  cards  are  sorted  with 
absolute  accuracy  to  any  desired  combination  at  the  rate  of  250 
per  minute,  or   15,000  per  hour. 

The  tabulating  machine  accurately  and  simultaneously  accumu- 
lates any  desired  totals  by  groups  or  sub-groups  at  a  speed  of 
150  cards  per  minute,  or  9,000  cards  per  hour. 

The  total  value  of  material  tickets  previously  sorted  and 
grouped  by  the  sorting  machine  are  run  through  the  tabulator 
and  their  value  indicated  on  the  machine.  Both  these  machines 
are  automatic  and  can  be  operated  simultaneously  by  one  operator. 

After  the  values  of  material  indicated  by  the  shop  cards  have 
been  drawn  off  or  recapped  in  any  manner  desired,  the  cards  are 
filed  in  classified  order  under  each  operating  account. 

The   use   of   these   machines  can  be   adapted   to   any   material 


value  (or  cost)  of  all  unapplied  material  on  the  railroad,  com- 
pared with  the  gross  ton  miles,  the  months'  supply,  and  the  gross 
earnings,  and  that  the  stock  balance  be  divided  as  follows:  (1) 
rails;  (2)  ties;  (3)  fuel;  (4)  commissary;  (5)  stationery;  (6) 
scrap;  (7)  all  other  items;  (8)  grand  total  of  all  other  material. 

Your  committee  finds  that  there  is  so  much  involved  in  this 
question  that  they  recommend  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  subject. 

The  report  is  signed  by  D.  C.  Curtis  (chairman),  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  M.  B.  Bowman,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  Lima,  Ohio;  H.  D.  Foster,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  West  Burlington,  Iowa;  L.  T.  Hoffman,  Union  Pacific, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  W.  C.  Hunt,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Topeka,  Kan.;  O.  B.  Mills,  Pennsylvania  System  .Southwest 
Region),  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  A.  Secor,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Bloom- 
ington.  111..;  E.  L.  Zink,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Chicago; 
and  H.  H.  Laughton  (Chairman  Ex-Officio),  Southern  Railway 
System,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  report  was  read  by  D.  C.  Curtis  (General  Store- 
keeper, C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted. 
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Discussion 
IT.  IF.  I  3   uthern) :  The  report  as  it  is 

left  out  thai  portion  which  relates  to  Fuel  Account- 
I  find  that  at  the  14th  Annual  Convention  of  tl 
tional  Railway  &  Fuel  Association,  which  was  held  in 
May  22  to  25  inclush  e, 
on  fuel  accounting,  as  shown  1288,  Volume  72.  No. 

22,  of  the  A 

of  die  Purchases  and  Stores   Division  of  the  American 
Railway  A  ■     Fuel  Accounting.     Ii 

they  have  adopted  something  that  we  have  never  adopted. 
therefore.   I  that   the  comn 

submit  a  report  on  this  subj< 

Not  only  is  this   Fuel   Association   looking  to  us  for 


imendations,  but  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
way Accounting  <  Ifficers  is  desirous  of  the  -tune  thing. 

W.  F.  Jones  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  This  committee  is  not  to 
determine  who  is  to  do  the  accounting  so  much  as  to  de- 
termine the  method  of  accounting.  We  have  been  trying 
for  many  years  to  get  a  distinct  method  of  accounting  for 

tional  purposes,  whether  we  adopt  it  or  not.  There- 
fore, it  would  he  well  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
consider  and   report   lure  next  year  on   Intel  Accounting 

.  keeping  it  separate  from  all  Material  and  Stock 
questions. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee he  adopted  and  that  the  subject  he  continued  and 
that  a  special  committee  he  appointed  to  consider  fuel 
accounting. 


Inventory — Special   Subject 


Preparation  for  the  taking  of  inventory  and  the 
instruction  of  emplo  ,    ned  re;//;  the  work 

arc  concisely  described  in  a  special  report.  The 
methods  employed  on  one  railroad  serve  as  a 
basis  for  recommendations  for  carrying  <>n  in- 
ventory work  in  a  logical  manner. 

Office  records  and  listing  of  materials  in  transit 
are  provided  for;  the  form  of  requisitions,  stock 
transfers,  invoice  records,  store  orders,  price 
books,  etc..  arc  outlined.  Listing  of  new  and  re- 
claimed stock;  materia!  strip  fed  from  equipment 
and  many  other  items  heretofore  too  difficult  to 
handle  in  inventories  arc  definitely  classified  and 
records  provided  for. 


Methods  of  recording  weights,  prices,  and  ac- 
counting are  outlined  and  the  accurate  tabulation 
of  materia!  rallies  is  made  possible  through  a 
system  of  computation  which  pro;  ides  for  price 
changes. 

The  recommendation  includes  listing  and 
classifying  of  track  materials  and  provides  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  regular  employees  at  outlying 
points  to  handle  the  inventory  of  isolated  stocks. 
The  report  also  comments  on  the  inadequate  pro- 
visions made  for  in:  cntory  in  past  years  and  indi- 
cates wherein  modern  methods  of  accounting  may 
he  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stores 
department. 


OS   many  railroads  the  takinj   of  inventory  is  now  reduced 
ystera  where  it  is  easily  taken  care  of  at  each  point 
with  the  re(  tnent  forces. 

Preparation   for  the  inventory  is  the  governing   (actor  and  a 
proper   inventory  can   In-  made  only   by   proper   preparation.     A 

begin   weeks   in 
for  preparatoin  must  he  made  ami  defii 

officials  and  all   employes;   all   must  he   familiar  with   the   il 
we  used  tin-  following  instructions: 

RAL 

1.    Instructions.    Every  member  of  the-  Store  Department  or- 

n  must  I"    familiar  with  these  rules. 

[nventorj  « ill  be  I 
neral  Store!  i 

irdance    with    insti 
thi 
will  I"  rial  and  suppl  stock  on  the 

nlj  gu  e  the  1 1 

i    ii  the  railroad,  hut  it  will  also  be  the 

menl     ;  'he  I k  balan 

il  en. 

■    I    all    mat.  I  lals    and 

■ 

i  tment, 

nli  the 


6.     Inventory    Forms. — Inventory    of    all    material,    excepting 

track  material,   will   he   taken   on    Form   500.     Track   material   on 

IIS    will    he   inventoried    in    memorandum    h'loks   and    will   be 

ribed  to  Form  500,  as  described  hereinafter. 

~.     Preparation    for    h  .  I   r    inventory 

nee   of   the   actual   taking 
■     ' 
All  scrap  must  he  s,.|,i  t,,  the  scrap  dock,     All  usable  material 

must    he   in    Storeh    USCS    or    racks   neatly    piled    ill    units. 

I  i   must   he  thoroughly    familiar  with   relation  of  all 
material    to   the    stock    balance;    they    must   know    to 
every    piece    ^i    material    on    the    division.      Places    t.i    he   given 
particular  attention  are,   B,   &    B    tools  cars,   v  depart- 

ment,   work    shops,    tire   department    material,    racks,    points   where 

h    U    small 
roundhouses   and    car    departments,   carpenter    shops,    blacksmith 
i!  yards,  also  bridges,  culverts. 

an. I  other  buildings  and  places  where  material  is  distributed 

i  d,  including  emergenq   tl 
'  faterial  with  '  ted  and 

r   and   chare  division 

which  is  being   held  at   the   plant  of   some   outside  company  or 
"  turer.  shall  be  included  in  the  inventor)   <<i  the  <! 
tnds  charged, 
If  such  material  has  nit  been  charged  if  material  it 

shall    not    hi-    linen;. Tied        The    value   Of    such    material    is   carried 

in  susp  ml    by   'he    Auditor  uid   the 

i      will     arrange     for     n.  |  d     for 

inventory  pur] 
9.    Rejected  Mat  it  lists  on  Form  500  will  be  made 

of  all  rejected  material  and  each  case  will  he  handled  on  its  merits. 
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10.  Consignment  Stocks. —  Material  on  consignment  will  be 
listed  on  separate  sheets  and  so  marked.  Proper  care  must  be 
exercised  to  see  that  consignment  is  properly  segregated  and  plainly 
marked.  The  inventory  of  consignment  material  is  for  record 
purposes  only,   its  value   will   not   be   included   in   the   inventory; 

n  which  such  material  is  listed  should  not  be  priced, 
Classified    Or    extended. 

11.  Shipping  During  Inventory.— Shipments  of  material  be- 
tween stores  should  be  discontinued  one  week  before  date  of 
listing,  being  confined  to  shipment  of  materials  necessary  to  fill 
emergency  requirements  only.  Each  store  keeper  should  arrange 
witli  users  of  material  in  his  territory  to  see  that  no  material  is 
shipped  within  three  days  prior  to  the  actual  taking  of  inventory, 
except  in  emergency  cases. 

12.  Counting  and  Weighing.— Material  that  will  cause  delay 
in  listing  on  day  of  inventory  will  be  counted  and  weighed  in  ad- 
vance. Each  person  in  charge  of  the  counting  and  weighing  shall 
mark  the  result  of  the  count  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  securely  fasten 
it  to  the  material  counted.  Parties  issuing  or  receiving  any  of 
this  material  must  deduct  from  or  add  to  the  quantities  shown  on 
the  count  any  material  taken  out  or  any  material  added.  Two 
bins  or  shelves  containing  the  same  kind  of  material  must  be 
counted  and  marked  separately.  The  Storekeeper  and  foreman 
should  make  test  checks  of  all  counts  and  weights,  as  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  accurate  results. 

13.  Scales. — All  scales  must  be  balanced  and  put  in  good  work- 
ing order.  Where  it  is  impracticable  to  use  scales,  figured  weights 
may  be  used  on  such  items  as  bar  iron,  using  Kent,  Ryerson  or 
Scully's  table  of  weights. 

14.  Inventory  of  Sections. — Two  weeks  before  actual  listing, 
storekeepers  will  sectionalize  by  definite  lines  their  stocks  of  ma- 
terials by  buildings,  locations  and  sections,  so  that  callers  and  listers 
may  be  assigned  to  definite  territories  of  sufficient  size  to  enable 
them  to  complete  the  inventory  of  each  section  in  one  day.  Each 
section  should  be  given  a  permanent  number  or  letter. 

15.  Callers  and  Listers. — A  list  of  callers  and  listers  will  be 
made  up  by  the  storekeeper  and  mailed  to  the  general  storekeeper, 
at  least  two  weeks  before  date  of  inventory.  Each  team  will  be 
given  a  card  on  which  space  will  be  provided  to  show  their  names, 
the  section  they  are  assigned  to,  the  time  they  start  and  the  time 
they  complete  the  work.  The  card  will  be  filled  out  as  called  for 
and  turned  in  with  the  iventory,  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  recorel 
and  quide   for  sectionalizing  in   future  inventories. 

Office  Record 

16.  Office  Records. — All  office  records  and  correspondence  re- 
lating to  material  affecting  inventory  must  be  up  to  date  and  in 
proper  shape  for  reference. 

17.  Requisition. — All  charge  requisitions,  credit  requisitions, 
stock  transfers  and  AFE  requisitions  covering  issues  or  transfers 
of  material  filled  prior  to  midnight  of  inventory  date  must  be 
handled  to  be  included  in  the  month  account  prior  to  taking  of 
inventory.  Storekeepers  will  see  that  requisitions  for  all  material 
used  from  emergency  stock  are  prepared  and  accounted  for  in  the 
month  preceding  the  inventory. 

18.  Stock  Transfers. — Form  1722  and  1722-A  covering  ship- 
ments of  material  made  one  week  subsequent  to  inventory  must  be 
plainly  marked  on  the  face  of  same  to  show  whether  or  not  the 
material  shown  thereon  has  been  taken  into  the  inventory  of  the 
shipping  storekeeper.  Rubber  stamps  reading  "Included  in  In- 
ventory" and  "Not  Included  in  Inventory"  have  been  provided  for 
and  must  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Storekeepers  must  review  all 
Form  1722  received  and  any  material  shown  thereon  as  having 
been  shipped  prior  to  date  of  inventory  and  not  received  by  them, 
or  material  shipped  subsequent  to  inventory  not  included  in  the  in- 
ventory of  the  receiving  storekeeper,  shall  be  listed  on  separate 
sheets  headed  "Material  in  Transit."  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
see  that  material  which  may  be  in  transit  between  stores  on  any 
division  is  listed  in  the  inventory. 

19.  Invoice  Record. — Invoice  records  will  be  divided  into  live 
and  dead  files  which  should  be  carefully  checked.  Receiving  sheets 
must  be  checked  with  the  invoice  records  and  receiving  brought 
up  to  date.  All  material  received  for  which  invoices  have  not 
been  taken  into  account  of  the  month  ending  on  the  day  on  which 
the  inventory  is  taken  shall  be  listed  direct  from  Invoice  Record 
to  Form  500  and  on  separate  sheets.  The  amount  of  these  items 
shall  be  treated  as  a  deduction  from  the  inventory.  Invoices  cov- 
ering material  not  yet  received  shall  be  listed  on  separate  sheets 
and  treated  as  an  addition  to  the  inventory. 


Shipments  of  purchased  material  on  hand  at  destination  pending 
unloading  or  in  transit  shall  not  be  considered  as  received  and 
therefore  shall  not  lie  included  in  the  inventory,  but  shall  be  taken 
into  receipts  of  subsequent  month  on  the  basis  of  actual  unload- 
ing  date. 

Consignment  material  which  has  been  used  and  charged  out,  but 
for  which  stock  of  material  has  not  yet  been  charged,  shall  be 
treated  as  purchase  material  for  which  invoice  has  not  been  taken 
into  account.  Such  items  shall  be  listed  on  separate  sheets  to  be 
deducted  from  inventory.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  Loco- 
motive Arch  Brick,  an  important  item  which  requires  handling 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

20.  Store  Orders. — Store  orders  should  be  given  special  atten- 
tion. All  unfinished  orders  should  be  completed  prior  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  inventory,  those  which  can  not  be  completed  should  be 
cancelled  as  of  the  date  the  inventory  is  taken  and  new  orders 
issued  if  necessary.  Storekeepers  will  see  that  no  material  is 
delivered  for  use  on  store  orders  that  will  not  be  used  up  before 
the  inventory  is  taken.  Accountants  will  see  that  all  completed 
or  cancelled  store  orders  are  figured  up  and  necessary  charges 
made  in  the  current  month.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  cancel  un- 
completed store  orders  a  list  of  charges  to  such  store  orders  will 
be  made  on  Form  500  by  the  accountant  and  furnished  to  the  store- 
keeper to  be  treated  by  him  as  an  addition  to  the  inventory,  it  be- 
ing understood  that  charges  to  store  orders  are  carried  in  stock  of 
material  Class  34. 

Labor  which  may  have  been  charged  to  uncompleted  store  or- 
wers  shall  be  included  in  such  lists.  Storekeepers  will  confer  with 
accountants  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  store  orders  to  see  that 
proper  cut-off  is  made. 

Partial  deliveries  to  storekeepers  of  material  manufactured  on 
store  orders  will  be  reflected  in  the  regular  inventories  -and  ac- 
countants must  see  that  proper  deductions  for  such  deliveries  are 
made  from  the  lists  of  charges  to  uncompleted  store  orders  which 
they  submit  to  storekeepers. 

21.  Price  Books. — Price  Books  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  show- 
ing source  of  price  and  all  necessary  information.  New  weighted 
average  prices  must  be  figured  for  all  items  on  which  weighted 
average  prices  are  kept. 

22.  Sold  Bills. — At  all  points  where  material  is  sold  care  should 
be  taken  to  insure  the  inclusion  in  the  pervious  month's  account 
of  all  sale  bills  for  material  shipped  prior  to  inventory. 

23.  Scrap. — Scrap  which  may  be  on  hand  but  which  has  not 
been  credited  to  the  work  from  which  released  must  be  covered 
by  credit  requisition,  Form  1728,  and  taken  into  the  accounts 
of  the  month  preceding  the  inventory  before  it  is  inventoried. 

Listing 

24.  Store  Stock. — All  store  stock  must  be  listed  in  the  inven- 
tory. Store  stock  includes  all  unapplied  material  and  supplies  on 
the  railroad,  including  commissary  supplies,  telegraph  material 
and  locomotive  fuel.  Such  materials  and  supplies  as  are  in  use 
and  such  as  have  been  charged  to  the  proper  account  or  AFE  al- 
though not  yet  applied  or  in  use  are  to  be  considered  store  stock 
and  should  be  inventoried. 

Air  pumps,  injectors,  lubricators,  engineers'  brake  valves  and 
other  appliances  of  this  nature  when  not  applied  or  assigned  to 
equipment  must  be  considered  store  stock.  Repaired  and  needing 
repair  triple  valves  will  not  be  considered  store  stock. 

25.  Equipment  Material. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  list  or 
include  in  the  inventory,  side  rods,  locomotive  frames,  appliances 
or  parts  of  locomotives  or  cars,  stationary  boilers,  motor  cars, 
machinery,  steam  shovels,  coal  sheds,  etc.,  removed  from  equip- 
ment temporarily  while  equipment  is  out  of  service  and  undergoing 
repairs. 

26.  Follozving  Material. — The  callers  in  taking  inventory  will 
follow  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  material,  i.  e.,  material 
in  racks  will  be  taken  as  each  item  is  reached,  starting  at  the  top 
and  going  across,  then  dropping  down  one  tier,  etc.,  until  the  en- 
tire case  is  taken.  Material  piled  on  floor  will  be  taken  in  rotation. 
In  no  case  will  the  caller  follow  any  alphabetical  or  numerical  ar- 
rangement. 

27.  Number  Copies  of  Inventory.— -The  inventory  will  be  taken 
in  duplicate ;  an  original  and  one  carbon  will  be  made. 

28.  Separate  Sheets  for  Each  Location.— Separate  sheets  must 
be  used  for  each  separate  location. 

29.  Showing  Information  Called  for.— All  information  called 
for  in  the  heading  of  each  sheet,  such  as  lister's  sheet  number, 
lister's  name,  caller's  name,  location,  division,  etc.,  must  be  shown. 
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30.  Erasures. — Listers  must  not  make  erasures  on  inventory 
sheets.  In  case  errors  are  made,  lines  should  he  drawn  through 
the  wrong  items  and  correct  listing  done  on  the  following  lines. 

31.  Xumb  rs  will  number  their  sheets  numer- 
ically beginning  with  No.  1  in  tin-  space  provided.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  each  sheet  all  unused  lines  should  be  diagonally  ruled. 
The  last  sheet  of  each  lister's  inventory  must  be  numbered  and 
marked  "Final"  in  '  In  case  listers  move  from  one 
location  to  another  the)  should  not  begin  a  new  series  of  numbers, 
but  should  continue  numbering  with  the  next  number  following 
that  given  to  the  last  sheel  of  the  location  that  was  finished. 
There  should  !■                        I  inal"  sheet  for  each  lister. 

i  aller  will  call  the  name  of  the  material  first, 
then  the  size  of  pattern  number  and  finally  the  quantity.  The 
lister  will  repeat  his  call  as  given  in  each  case  to  the  caller. 

33.  Checking  Slucts.—Ax  the  completion  of  the  sheet  the  caller 
will  examine  the  sheet  to  see  that  it  has  been  properly  filled  out 
by  the  lister. 

.".4.     .  -Each  item  shall  be  listed  according  to  actual 

kind,   weight    and   measurement   at   the    time   listing   is   done.     In 
I  large  quantities  of  any  kind  of  small  castings,  bar  iron, 
etc..  which  require  weighing,  a  sufficient  number  of  each  kind  or 
pattern    shall   be    weighed    and    the    quantity    and    weight    shall    be 
shown  on  the  inventory  sheet  in  the  column  headed  "Lot  Weight." 
The  number  of  pieces  weighed  shall  be  shown  under  the  heading 
"Pieces"  and  the  weight  under  the  heading  "Pounds."     The  total 
weight  will  be  figured  from  the  lot  weighed.    In  the  case  of  large 
eastings  or  other  material  requiring   weight,  one  piece  only  need 
ighed  of  such  kind  or  pattern  and  the  weight  shown  on  the 
ry    sheet    in    the    pound   column    under    the    heading    "Lot 
Weight."     The  total  number  of  such  pieces  on  hand  shall  be  in- 
in  the  column  headed  "Quantity  or  Number." 
Territory. — In  no  case  should  a  set  of  callers  or  listers  go 
outside  the  territory  assigned  to  them   for  taking  inventory,  with- 
out instructii 

,    Piles  -When  listing  material  of  which  thi 

one  item,  the  quantity  in  each  pile 
or  bin  must  be  listed  separately. 

:-,-.— The  inventorj  ice   -hall  be  made  on    ih 

actual   measurement,   regardless  balance   or   report. 

The   actual   measurement   of    ice   as   to   height,   width   and   length 
..•  all  |  unds  per  cubic  foot 

of  ice. 

38      i  ual  inventorj   must  be  taken  of  all 

so-called   "Emergency   Stock-*'   In   no  case   should   invent 
such  stock  be  made  from  book  records. 

39.    Signal    Material-  S  !        "'    carried    in 

mainta  sted  in  the  inventory,  as  thi 

stock  until  reported  by  the  maintainors 
hould   arrange   with   main- 
hem  to  take  the  necessary  inventory. 

rj     will    not    be    rewritten 
made  to  have  it  neat  and  legible.      \   No    3 
used. 
41.    Casting s.— 

"MI"  for  m 

f  Material.    Material  will  be  l  ,  S.  H. 

43.     '  "  Needi  ■     material    will 

44. 
with  cou  ting  or  listing  must  be  made  on  the  face  of  Form  500 

try   for  the  caller  I 

many   wide 
Mow-: 

5q   1M   Mad 
18  wide  by  12  high 
10  o 

ription      In  1 

g,  using 
■ 

uel  will  be  invi  ntoried  by 

ti  d   by 

■    ,11  corn- 
hall  be 

47 


oxygen,  shop    fuel,  engine  sand,  etc..  are  charged  out  when   re- 
';<>   must  not  he  included  in  inventory. 

48.  Marking.  White  chalk  will  he  used  for  marking  material 
inventoried  and  where  practical  the  marks  should  be  made  on  the 
material  itself.  As  each  row  or  line  of  material  is  completed  a 
white  chalk  mark  I  X)  will  be  put  on  the  floor  where  possible  to 
do  so  to  designate  that  such  section  has  been  taken.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  disfigure  cases. 

49.  Care  of  Forms. — As  fast  as  listing  is  completed,  listers 
shall  turn  over  to  the  storekeeper  both  i  riginal  and  duplicate  cop- 

orm  500.  When  all  sheets  have  been  turned  in  they  will  be 
verified  to  see  that  each  lister's  sheets  are  complete.  The  store- 
keeper will  then  number  conscutively  in  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  the  original  and  duplicate  of  all  sheets,  beginning  with 
No.   1   and  numbering  and  marking  the 

Pricing,  Accounting.  Etc. 

50.  Pricing. — Pricing  and  classifying,  wherever  possible,  will 
be  done  at  the  time  of  listing,  where  not  possible  as  soon  as  in- 
ventory sheets  are  received  and  numbered  by  the  storekeeper  they 
will  be  priced  and  classified.  Both  -beets  of  the  inventory  will  be 
priced.  Stock  prices  will  be  applied  to  all  items  of  new  material. 
Weighted  average  prices  will  be  used  on  items  where  weighted 
averages  have  been  established,  otherwise  last  prices  will  be  used. 
Materia]  inventoried  as  second-hand  will  be  priced  in  accordance 
with  existing  instructions  governing  pricing  of  second-hand  mate- 
rial.   Prices  for  scrap  will  be  provided  by  the  general  storekeeper. 

51.  Extensions  and  Totals. — For  checking,  the  original  copies 
will  be  separated  from  the  duplicate  and  the  extensions  clucked 
by  different  persons.  As  fast  as  sheets  are  priced  they  will  be 
extended  and  totaled,  and  errors  or  differences  corrected.  The 
sheets  will  next  be  totaled  according  to  buildings  and  locati 

for  example,  main  storehouse,  oil  hi  use,  iron  rack,  lumber  yard. 
casting  platform,  etc.  Such  subdivisions  should  be  maintained 
from  inventory   to  inventory   for  comparative  purp.. 

A  recapitulation  of  all  material  showing  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  by  classes,  which  shall  include  all  additions  and  deductions 
account  material  on  hand  and  not  charged  for,  material  charged 
for  and  not  received,  etc.,  shall  then  be  made  and  furnished  to  the 
accountant  and  this  will  be  the  figure  shown  on  the  new  stock 
report  as  representing  the  \  rial  on  hand  as  of  the  date 

inventory  was  taken.     Copies  of  this  recapitulation  shall  ! 
to  the  General  Storekeeper  and  District  Storekeeper. 

52.  Requisitions    Filled    Before    ami    After    Inventory. — All 

r  transfer  of  material  not  listed, 
which  were  filled  during  the  week  prior  to  actual  listing  of  the 
material,  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts  for  the  month  prior 
thereto  and  shall  be  stamped  or  plainly  marked  "Before  Inven- 
and  shall  not  be  added  to  the  inventory  as  listed  by  the 
Store  Department. 

Requisition   covering   material  issued  or  transferred,  tilled   sub- 
t   to  midnight  of  inventory  date,  but  prior  to  the  date  that 

completed,  the  material  not  having  been  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory  bj  the  Stort  Department  shall  be  stamped 

111)  marked  "After  Inventory"  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
eluded  in  the  Invent 

Such   material   shall   be  listed  bj    the  Storekeeper,   including  the 

prices  and  extensions  as  shown  on  the  requisition  and  considered 

as  an  addition  to  the  inventory. 

Requisitions  covering  material  issued  or  transferred,  tilled  sub- 
sequent   to    night   of    inventory   date,   but    after    material    has    been 

heets  by  the  Store  Department  shall  be  stamped 

or  plain!)   marked  "After  Inventory"  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 

that  tli  overed  bj    inch  requisition-  has  been  properly 

included  in  the  inventory,  and  no  further  accounting  is  if 
material  with  respect  to  the  inventory. 

?,'.  Rails  and  Ties.  A-  all  unapplied  r.nl-  and  ties  will  he  in- 
cluded   in   the   inventory    by    the  nient.    Divisi 

countants  are  instrui  insure  the  inclusion 

account  of  all  rail  ami  tie  transactions. 

Tk  \>  K    M  mi  Rl  \r. 
54.  ■  i   track  material  on 

will  be  taken  in  memorandum  b  convenient  to 

handle     Material  on  each  section  must  be  listed  separately,  show- 

ICt  location,  SO  inventory  figures  may  be  u-ed  to  >bow  quan- 

n  band  in  Section  Foremen's  material  report  book-.  Form 
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55.  Classification  of  material. — Listing  shall  show  complete 
description,  the  same  as  is  necessary  when  ordering  material. 
Blue  prints  and  date  showing  necessary  description  should  be 
referred  to  so  that  proper  listing  may  be  done.  Rail  should  he 
listed  separately  as  between  new,  usable  and  scrap,  and  the  class 
of  track  (No.  1  MT,  No.  2  MT,  No,  1  ST  or  No.  2  ST),  in  which 
the  usable  rail  should  be  used,  classified  in  accordance  with  speci- 

ns  covering  classifying  rail  as  issued  by  the  Engineer  of 
Maintenance  of  Way.  The  storekeeper  or  his  representative  must 
go  over  the  division  to  take  the  track  material  inventory. 

56.  Help. — The  Superintendent  will  furnish  a  motor  car  and 
instruct  either  the  Roadtnaster  or  an  experienced  track  man  to 
accompany   the    Storekeeper. 

57.  Listing  Direct. — Track  material  inventory  only  may  be 
listed  in  memo,  book  as  described  above.  All  other  inventories 
must  be  listed  direct  on  Form  500. 

58.  Recapitulation. — A  transcription  in  duplicate  of  all  mate- 
rial listed  in  memorandum  book  shall  be  made  on  Form  500,  and 
shall  be  considered  the  original  inventory.  The  memorandum 
book  from  which  the  transcription  is  made  shall  be  filed  as 
supporting  the  inventory. 

59  and  60.  Special  Recapitulation  of  Track  Material. — After 
listing  has  been  completed  a  special  recapitulation  of  track  mate- 
rial shall  be  made  as  follows : 

On  Form  500-A.  Covering  all  new  rail,  new  angle  bars  and 
new  patented  joints. 

On  Form  500-B.  Covering  all  usable  rail,  usable  angle  bars  and 
usable  patented  joints. 

On  Form  500-C.  Covering  all  scrap  rail,  scrap  angle  bars,  scrap 
patented  joints,  scrap  tie  plates  and  scrap  rail  anchors. 

On  Form  500-D.  Covering  all  new  tie  plates  and  new  rail 
anchors. 

On  Form  500-E.  Covering  all  usable  tie  plates  and  usable  rail 
anchors. 

The  recapitulation  shall  be  by  Roadmasters  Divisions,  and  shall 
be  made  in  duplicate,  the  original  shall  be  sent  to  the  general 
storekeeper,  and  the  carbon  copy  to  the  roadmastcr,  so  that  he 
may  have  information  to  make  his  form  46  reports  of  rail  and 
track  fastenings  on  hand  with  actual  figures. 

61.  Rail  and  Fastenings. — Stock  of  rail  and  fastenings  carried 
by  storekeepers  at  points  other  than  Savanna  Rail  Mill,  Miles 
City  Rail  Yard  and  Tacoma  Rail  Yard  will  be  included  in  the 
inventory  of  the  roadmaster  having  jurisdiction  over  that  territory. 

The  rail  and  fastenings  at  Savanna  Rail  Mill,  Miles  City  Rail 
Yard  and  Tacoma  Rail  Yard  now  carried  by  the  storekeeper  will 
be  inventoried  separately  from  that  of  roadmasters  and  reported 
separately. 

Track  fastenings  carried  in  storehouses  will  not  be  listed  in 
roadmasters  inventories  but  will  be  listed  by  the  storekeeper  direct 
cm  Form  500  along  with  other  material. 

Ties 

62.  Forms. — The  inventory  of  ties  will  be  taken  in  the  memo- 
randum book  along  with  other  track  material. 

63.  Classification  and  Listing—  Cross  ties  will  be  listed  to 
show  separately  treated  and  untreated  ties,  each  of  which  classes 
shall  be  subdivided  as  between  kinds  of  woods,  as  white  oak, 
red  oak,  hard  maple,  cedar,  beech,  fir,  etc. 


64.  Switch  and  Bridge  Ties,  Crossing  Timbers  and  Head 
Blocks.— Switch  ties,  crossing  timbers  and  head  blocks  shall  be 
listed  in  the  same  manner  as  cross  ties,  but  shall  in  addition 
show  the  size,  length,  width,  thickness  of  each  tie,  timber 
or  block. 

65.  Ties  at  Treating  Plants.— The  inventory  of  ties  at  treating 
plants  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  general  storekeeper. 

66.  Ties  Produced  on  Division. — On  divisions  which  produce 
ties,  care  should  lit-  taken  not  to  include  in  the  inventory  any  ties 
winch  have  not  been  inspected  and  accepted  by  the  tie  inspector. 

67.  Ties  in  Transit.— Ties  in  transit  from  one  division  to 
another  or  from  one  point  on  a  division  to  another  point  on  the 
same  division  shall  be  inventoried  as  provided  for  in  Section  18 
of  these  instructions. 

68.  Ties  Distributed  Along  the  Right-of-Woy—AM  ties  dis- 
tributed along  the  right-of-way  ready  to  put  into  track  must  be 
included  in  the  inventory. 

Final 

69.  Disposition  of  Inventory.— The  original  inventory  complete 
with  recapitulation  by  classes  shall  be  sent  to  the  accountant.  The 
duplicate  will  be  retained  by  the  storekeeper. 

Paragraph  15  provided  for  the  callers  and  listers.  It  is  the 
practice  to  use  all  the  clerks  from  the  office,  girls  as  well  as  the 
men,  for  the  listers,  using  experienced  help  in  the  sections  for  the 
caller. 

The  line  material  should  be  taken  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
Store  Department  material.  This  enables  the  Store  Department 
forces  to  go  out  on  the  line,  property  list  and  check  all  line  ma- 
terial and  then  work  the  figures  forward  for  that  month  and  in- 
clude them  with  the  regular  inventory. 

A  tag  should  be  provided  for  each  material  item.  This  tag 
should  show  proper  description,  class,  line  and  page  in  the  stock 
book,  and  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  we  also  show  the  price.  The 
pricing  and  classifying  are  done  at  the  same  time  as  listing  of 
the  inventory.  All  work  of  listing,  pricing,  extending  and  draw- 
ing up  summary  by  classes  ready  for  the  accountant  to  make  ad- 
justment should  be  done  by  the  Storekeepers'  forces. 

The  forces  should  be  so  organized  that  the  inventory  at  the 
store  point  is  listed  in  one  day  and  the  extending,  summarizing, 
etc.,  should  be  closed  up  in  one  week.  Listing  of  an  inventory  in 
one  day,  the  extending  and  summarizing  in  one  week  is  not  onlv 
possible  but  very  practicable.  If  work  on  the  inventory  is 
allowed  to  drag  and  is  done  intermittently,  it  interferes  with  the 
regular  routine  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inventory  becomes  a 
secondary  consideration  with  consequent  errors. 

To  have  good  inventories  not  only  must  proper  preparation  be 
made,  proper  rules  and  regulations  given,  but  sectional  stockmen 
must  be  educated  as  to  the  value  of  material  in  their  charge,  the 
value  of  proper  accounting  and  their  responsibility  for  the  proper 
ordering,  distributing  and  care  of  the  millions  of  material  dollars 
that  come  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  railroad  and  for  which 
storekeepers,  assume  the  responsibility. 

The  report  is  signed  by  D.  C.  Curtis,  General  Storekeeper  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

(The  report  as  read  by  D.  C.  Curtis  was  accepted  as 
Recommended  Practice.) 


Report  on  Reclamation  of  Material 


This  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  as  past  experiences  have 
very  clearly  demonstrated  that  large  savings  can  be  effected 
by  giving  this  work  proper  co-operation  and  attention,  and 
we  therefore  reiterate  and  urge  that  this  principle  be  followed  out 
to  fullest  extent  in  our  future  activities. 

We  have  given  consideration  to  previous  reports  on  this  subject, 
all  of  which  have  covered  the  work  thoroughly  from  various  view- 
points, but  it  was  realized  that  we  should  endeavor  to  submit 
something  in  the  nature  of  constructive  work  that  could  be  formed 
as  a  basis  for  future  activities  and  decided,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend the  following : 

1.  General  Reclamation  Plant  Layout  (Exhibit  A). 

2.  Classified  List  of  Material  and  Supplies  to  Be  Reclaimed, 
Showing  Operation  and  Facilities  Necessary   (Exhibit  B). 


3.  General  Suggestions  Pertaining  to  Reclamation  of  Material 
and  Supplies   (Exhibit  C). 

4.  Progress  Made  in  Reclaiming  Chipped  Rail  Ends,  Frogs  and 
Switches  in  Track. 

5.  Additional  Forms    (Exhibit  D). 

1.  General  Reclamation  Plant  Layout  (Exhibit  A) 
The  drawing  submitted  of  a  general  reclamation  plant  layout 
is  so  arranged  as  to  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  large,  as  well  as  the  small,  railroads. 
On  this  print  is  shown  the  general  layout  of  the  entire  plant, 
including  the  following:  Scrap  yard,  reclamation  yard,  trackage, 
paved  driveways,  machinery  and  appliances,  buildings  and  struc- 
tures, location  of  each  department,  class  of  work  and  function  to 
be  performed  by  each  department,  and  proposed  organization. 
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This  year's  report  of  the  Committee  on  Recla- 

nsidcrably  more  extensive  than  the 

one  presented  in  1920.     The  report  is  marked  by 

commendable  thoroughness  in  detail,  nicking  it 
valuable  for  reference  on  questions  of  standard 
practice. 

Exhil  •   a  i  lassified  list  of  material 

to  be  reclaimed,  together  with  the  operations  and 
equipment  required,  end  the  suggestion  that  Ex- 
hibit B  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribu- 
tion to  members  of  the  association  is  a  good  one. 
Special  attention  is  pii-cn  to  the  reclamation  of 
rails  with  chipped  ends,  irons  and  switches  in 
the  track  by  building  up  with  welding.  This  pro- 
cess saves  not  only  rails,  frogs  and  switches,  but 


also  the  labor  involved  in  replacing  them.  Fur- 
ther investigation  along  this  line  should  provide 

additional  information  on  the  relative  advantages 

of  gas  and  electric  welding  for  this  work,  together 

with  a  comparison  of  costs  and  wearing  qualities. 

.  Is  indicated  in   the  opening  statement  of  the 

committee,  reclamation  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance, presenting  the  possibility  of  great  sav- 
ing. There  is  also  a  possibility  of  serious  loss, 
or  at  least  failure  to  realize  maximuni  savings, 
unless  the  railroads  co-operate  in  comparing  prac- 
tices and  cheeking  the  cost  of  reclamation  work 
against    continually    varying    labor    and    material 


The  layout  contemplates  the  handling  of  scrap  by  cranes  equip- 
ped with  magnets.  The  material  to  be  reclaimed  is  to  be  handled 
in  and  out  of  plant  by  tractors. 

2.     Classified  List  of  Materia]  and  Supplies  to  Be  Reclaimed, 
Showing  Operation  and  Facilities  Necessary  (Exhibit  B) 

There  is  also  submitted  a  revised  list  showing  operation  and 
equipment  required  for  various  kinds  of  material  and  supplii  s, 
which  has  been  arranged  in  classified  order,  as  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  i  at  this  arrangement  will  better  suit  the  purposi 

than  alphabetical  arrangement  of  items. 


be  beneficial  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  employees  whose 
duty  is  to  handle  scrap. 

We  recommend  this  list  be  revised  from  time  to  time  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  list  showing  material  to  be  reclaimed,  and  that 
this  form  a  supplement  to  said  reclamation  list  and  that  it  be  kept 
up  to  date  and  finally  become  a  valuable  source  of  information. 

4.     Progress  Made  in  Reclaiming  Rails  with   Chipped  Ends, 
Frogs  and  Switches  in  Track 

The  committee  has  made  a  study  of  this  line  of  reclamation  and 
finds  that   several   roads   have   made  considerable  progress.     It   is 


Exhibit  A — Plan  of  General  Reclamation  Plant  Predicated  on  the  Use  of  Self-Propelling  Magnet  Cranes 
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ing  is  a  reclamation  feature  of  recent  innovation  and  brings  about 
substantial  saving,  which  is  self-evident  when  it  is  considered 
that  if  rails  were  not  so  reclaimed  it  would  mean  they  would  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  track,  replaced  with  similar  kinds,  either  new 
or  first-class  second-hand,  respacing  of  ties,  building  up  the  road 
bed,  picking  up  of  all  rail  from  track  and  transporting  this  and 
the  new  rail  to  and  from  the  job,  as  well  us  investment  in  large 
sums  in  new  rail. 

5.     Additional  Forms  (Exhibit  D) 

es  have  covered  this  field  quite  thoroughly,  and 
we  therefore  have  but  one  form  to  recommend,  entitled  "Sugges- 
r  Reclamation."  copy  of  which  is  appended  hi 

The  object  of  this  form  is  to  obtain  suggestions,  not  alone  from 
reclamation  plant,  but  from  various  .-hops  and  other  institutions 
and  employees  i  i  the  railroad,  and  in  this  manner  have  the  widest 
field  possible  for  the  increase  in  reclamation  work. 

Another  object  of  the  form  is  to  clearly  demonstrate  whether 
the  process  suggested  is  economical,  which  should  at  all  times  In- 
definitely settled  before  adopting  or  following  out  any  particular 
line  of   reclamation  work. 

This  form  also  to  be  used  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  using  department  when  desired,  and  when  approved  becomes 
a  standard  item  of  reclamation. 

General  Remarks 

The  subject  of  conservation  of  railroad  material  and  supplies 
is  featured  more  and  more  on  various  railroads  and  it  is  therefore 
expedient    that    this    all-important    subject   be   recognized   by    this 

Exhibit  B 

RECLAMATION  CLASSIFICATION 

and 

RECOMMENDED  PRACTICES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  RECOVERY 
OR  RECLAMATION  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES,  APPLI- 
ANCES, MATERIAL  AND  SUPPLIES. 


\o' 

Classification 
Description 

o»«™» 

Eqcipment  Required 

Class  1-A 

Worn  holes — upset  or  welding  and 

Welding    or    Bmith    Bhop 

Bars  t 

Worn  holes — upset  or  wiling  and 

Welding    or    smith    shop 

equipment 
Smith  shop  equipment 

Nothing  special 

Clips,  transit,  for  split 
Cranks,  switch  stand. 
Crossings,  railroad . . . 

3 

Can  be  made  from  old  boiler  plate 
Also   remove    serviceable   clips 
from  scrap  switch  points 

When     bent,     not    cracked  — 
straighten   and   put   back   into 

5 

When  tittered  or  worn — build  up 
in  track  by  welding  process. . . . 

Build  up  by  welding  process.  .... 
Repair  by   utilizing  second  hand 

When  bent,  henl  and  straighten. . 

Sfwfdfft.*  to  s*t  widard  height  and  re- 

Welding  apparatus 

Welding  equipment 
Frog  shop  equipment 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Frog  shop  equipment,  etc. 

8 

Plale3,  switch  slide.. . 
Points,  switch,  worn. . 

Points,  switch,  worn. 

10 

Build  up  by;  wt  Idiiig  process  and 
Can  be  made  from  second  banc 
Worn  holea— upset  or  welding  and 

Welding  equipment 

Frog  shop  equipment 

Welding    or    smith    shop 

equipment 
No  special  equipment 

Welding  equipment 

12 

Rods,  connecting.  .  .  . 

Stands,  switch   ...... 

Tables   switch  stand.. 

14 

When   cracked   or  broken — repair 

Class  1-B 

Worn    holes— plug   and  drill   new 

Smith  shop  equipment 

Bars  angle 

Smith  shop  equipment 

If  not  too  badly  rusted,  use  circular 
Bteel  wire  liru.-h  (o  el.-jtt  thrmds 

Cut  down  to  next  smaller  aire  and 
fit  with  standard  U    S.  thread 

4 

Joints,  continuous.... 

Bolt  cutter  and  threader 

S 
6 

If  cracked,  or  with  uneven  surface 

on  top  repair  by  welding  process 

When  worn  on  shoulder  or  top  sur- 

Welding  apparatus 
Furnace  and  dies 

li-liuii'-h  for  othf-r  sections  of  rail. 
:-ir:u;'].Ni,   if   not   too  badly  cut 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Power  punch  and  dies 
Quick  acting  power  ham- 

9 

Class  1-C 

Redress  and  straighten.  Apply  new 

Fumade    and     power 

hammer 
Furnace    and     power 

hammer 

Association,  and  in  view  of  its  close  relation  to  reclamation  work 
we  recommend  that  future  committees  on  Subject  III,  Section 
VI,  A.  R.  A.,  be  also  entrusted  with  this  subject  and  that  the 
heading  of  the  subject  be  revised  to  read  "Conservation  and  Rec- 
lamation." 

We  further  wish  to  reiterate  what  has  already  been  recom- 
mended to  this  Division  in  past  years ;  namely,  the  essential  neces- 
sity of  all  employees  on  railroads  co-operating  to  the  fullest  extent 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  best  and  most  complete  results  in  rec- 


lamation work;  in  other  words,  the  committee  desires  to  amplify 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  advertising  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion and  reclamation. 

The  report  is  signed  by  O.  Nelson  (Chairman),  Union  Pacific, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  Wm.  Davidson,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  J. 
Elliott,  Northern  Pacific.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  W.  J.  Diehl,  Mobile 
&  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  C.  Harris,  Pennsylvania  System  (Cen- 
tral Region),  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  B.  W.  Griffith,  New  York  Centra!, 


Bars,  tamping.. 

<iil      ithank 
tnoh  drill 
Bits,  oat  track  drill 

Chisels,  track 

Chisels,  track 

Cylinders,  motor  caJ 

Drills,  track   . 
Handles,  old  wood 

Jacks,  tracb    

Picks,  all  kinds 

Punches,  track.  .  .  . 

Plugs,  spark 

Shafts,   motor  c 

Shovels  and  scoops 

Shovels  and  scoops. 

Tools,  various,  such 
nail    pullers,     ha 

Wheels,   pressed   steel 
Wrenches,  track 


Class  2- A 
Cases,  battery  carry 
Elevators,  battery  . 
Poles,  metallic  ^i^nal 
Roundels,  colored . . . 
Straps,  fibre  side.,. , 
Wire,  copper  insulated 


Class  2-B 
Cells,  standard  2\  x  6 


Bases,  smoke  jack 
Flashing,   Gutter- 
Sacks',  cement ! ! ', 


Redrew*  and  straighten.  Apply  ncv 

Flattenfor  use  withRich  Spindl. 

advantage  from 


'latten  foi    _. 

^  and  Chuck. 


I 


Manufacture  from  old  track  ship 


When 

bore  out  and  bush 

a  ..Id  -servi  'eable  fin- 
Cut  down  to  smaller  lengths  ant' 
i  >.-•.:■!!■  • 
ing  old  parts  as  far  a 



Redress.      Apply   new  ends  mad. 

from  scrap  tire  steel .... 
Can    be    made    from    ehort    spik' 

Mute-      

"►IJ*  by  usmg.second  hand  parts 
u  poesi 

WIimi  worn,  turn  and  bush 


Utilise  serviceable  blades  c 


handles 
Cracked  in  blade 

on  shank  con  be  welded 
Manufacture     from     scrap     coil 


serviceable  parts  before 


fin  .ken  or  unbroken  have  a  market 
Manufacture    from    second    hand 


moving  insulation . 


Strip  and  utilize  z 


Manufacture    from    old    metallic 


other    home-made 


Nothing  special 
Smith  simp 
Smith  shop  tq 


■ 
Nothing  special 

■  i  lipmcot 
Nothing  special 

01    Marriott 

■ 
■  hi   i  !   .   p  ■■ 

" 

Nothing  special 
Welding  apparatus 
Small  furnace  and  power 


Nothing  speciat 
Nothing  speciat 
Nothing  special 
Nothing  special 
Hand  saw  and  drill 
Nothing  special 


Stripping  machine 


Tin  shop 

Power  driven  rattler 


(West)  Collinwood,  Ohio;  K.  R.  Stewart,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. ;  E.  A.  Workman,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  W.  A.  Summerhays  (Chairman  Ex- 
Officio),  Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  111. 

Exhibit  C 

GENERAL    SUGGESTIONS    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    RECOVERY, 

REPAIRS  OR  RECLAMATION  OF  VARIOUS   MATERIALS 

AND  SUPPLIES 

Class   1-A 

1.  Tie  bars,  head  bars,  connecting  rods  and  similar  parts  should  not 
be  disposed  of  as  scrap  unless  they  are  beyond  repairs  or  beyond  upsetting 
or  welding  and  redrilllng. 

2.  Care  should  be  used  in  disposing  of  any  frogs  or  split  switches  in 
the  scrap.     In  case  of  doubt,  hold  up  the  article,  awaiting  further  inspection. 

3.  Old  type  switch  stands  need  not  necessarily  be  scrapped.  They  can 
be  repaired  by  using  parts  of  other  stands  and  used  in  back  tracks. 

4.  Switch  stand  cranks  which  are  bent  but  not  cracked  can  be  straight- 
ened  and  put   back    into  service. 

5.  Cracked  or  broken  switch  stand  tables  can  be  safely  Oxwelded  and 
used  in  repairs  to  switch  stand  for  back  track  service. 

Scrap    frogs    should    not    be    cut    apart    by    track    men    or    others    merely 


to  _  facilitate     loading. 

Railroad   crossings 


obv 


'ing. 


be  built   up    in   track 


vitclu- 


Oxweld   process   with 
factured   if  desired  out  of  old 


clips  for 
boiler    plate. 

9.  Switch  stands  on  other  parts  of  same  should  not  get  away  in  the  scrap. 

10.  Gauge   plates,    slide   plates,   and    similar   switch  parts  can   be   repaired 
by  one  process  or  another  and  put  back  into  service. 

11.  Split    switch    points,    worn    or    broken,    can    safely    be    built    up    by 
welding  process  and   put  back   into  service., 

Class  1-B 

1.      Old    track   bolts   larger   than    13-16    inch    can   be    cut    down     to     smaller 
diameter  and   used   with   standard   machine  bolt  nuts,   also  can  be  upset  and 


scrap   unless  they 


rethreaded. 

2.  Old   continuous   joints  should  not   be  disposed  of  a 
are  cracked  or  broken  or  worn  to  thin  edge  on  the  base. 

3.  Slow  moving  tie  plates  can  be  repunched  to  other  sections  and  gotten 
into  service. 

4.  Track    spikes    not    excessively    throat    worn    can    be    strengthened    and 
reissued. 
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5.  Tic  plates     should  not  be  scrapped  unless  they  are  cracked  or  broken 
or  worn  to  knife  disc.  . 

6.  Old   continuous   joints   with   uneven   top   surface  caused   by   low   joint 

:i  be  reshaped. 

Class  1-C 
,1    wooden    handles   can    be   cut   down   to   smaller    lengths  and   used 
economically   for  tool   handles.  .      .     .,    ,  ...         ...    . 

Shovels  or  scoops  with  slight  cracks  in  blade  or  slight  splits  in  strap 

k    can    be    welded.      "P"    shovels    and    scoops    should    not    be    put 

through   the    fire   in  order   to   burn   the   wood,  as  it  destroys   the  temper   in 

tips  or  serviceable  wooden  handles  should  be  prop- 
erly  taken  care  of.  „ 

-  itisfactory  flat  track  drill  hits  can  be  manufactured   from  old  files. 
i rack  chisels  can  be  changed  from  convex  to  concave 
and  thus  obtain  additional   length  in   repairs.  ... 

6      A    satisfactory    weed    cutter    can    be    made    from    short    track    shovel 
blades.  .      ., 

Track  jacks  can  be  repaired   in   manv  ways,  lost  motion   in  the   stan- 
dard being  taken   up  by  inserting  a  plate  of  iron   or  steel,  or  by  building 
•xweld.  ,  „    . 

i  rack   pvinchcs  can  he  manufactured   out  of  short  spike  mauls. 
Round  shank  track  drill  bits  can  be  flattened  so  as  to  fit  Rich  spindle 
and  chuck. 

\   number  of   roadway   tools  such   as  nail  pullers,  bars,   etc.,  can  be 
m    scrap    roil    spring's. 

,  hand  car  or  push  car  wheels  should  never 
get  in  the  scrap  unless  absolutely  worn  out,  broken  or  beyond  repairs. 
There  are  different  methods  of  reclaiming  these. 


No. 

Description 

Operation 

Equipment  Reqclred 

Class  4 

K  lone  enough,  split  and  uae  for 

stock  yard  or  fence  poets 

Reaaw  and  use  for  box  culverts . .  . 
Manufacture  from  old  material. . . 

Rnsw  to  make  standard  sue  lum- 

Nothing  special 

Cirrtilar  saw 

3 

Siena,    metallic    road- 

Smith  and  tin  shop 

« 

Timber,  old 

Circular  saw 

1 

Cluif-A 

Tie*  switch,  oak 

Saw  up  to  take  care  of  temporary 
shortage  of  car  and  locomotive 

Mill  equipment 

t 
1 

Ct.ua  6 

Turntable  parts,  roll- 
en  and  bearings. . . 

Such  as  held  for  use.    Point  peri- 
odically and  mark  date  thereon 
If  worn  out  of  round,  bore  out  and 

Nothing  special 
Nothing  special 

Claaa  8 

Battered  ends.  Saw  off  and  redrill 
adj.    Build  up  in  track 

Rail  mill 

Welding  equipment 

CUM  9-A. 

tun  or  in  bad  order  re- 

■     ■  r  .  i     ■ 

fit  fur  original  purpose 
use    (or    stftrag''    of    liquids    by 

Scale  shop  equipment 

2 

Tanks,  air  or  ens 

1 

Class  »-B 

Coal  chute  or  coal  con 

Repair  and  put  back  into  service  . 

Machine    or    smith    shop 
equipment 

1 
2 

Class  11* 
Bolt  end 

->•.-    diamcte 

Dl    lomrths   arc   needed 
Mill  togetna  to  make 

Boll    •"■!  nut  shop  equip- 
i  impment 

...    straighten   and>  rc- 

:■  r.  shear  and 

4 

n  K-ngth  or  diameter 
Rattle  and  hammer  into  slabs  and 

'   rginga    . 
Sort  to  sue.   retap 

t,,|    bolt    shop 
Rjvlller  and  power  hammer 

Sorting  tahle.  rattler  and 

Can  bo  i 

■  Mrting  tables; 

1 
2 

Claw  11 

•  nil  bring  up  to  ongim 

Smith  ahni<  I  q 

Spring  shop  equipment 

pullers,  chisel 

I..-   packing    honis   an*, 

...iiipmenv 

' 

5.     Insulated   scrap   copper   wire   should   be   subjected   to  only   slight   heat 
to   remove  the   insulation. 

Class  2-B 
1.     Standard  dry  cells,   2   1-2  by  6,  can  easily  be  stripped  and  the  zinc, 
carbons  and  sealing  wax  utilized  in  proper  way. 

lid    wire,    in   addition   to  being   used   for   stripping   open   cars,    is  also 
valuable  for  tying  up  material  of  various  kinds  for  shipment. 

Class   3 

1.  The  question  of  cast  iron  pipe  in  dead  water  lines  should  be  periodi- 
cally  looked    into. 

2.  The  matter  of  using  surplus  cast  iron  elbows  for  culvert  work  is  open 
to  debate. 

3.  The   matter   of   finding  use   for   sludge   from   water   softeners    is   open 
for    comment. 

4.  Empty    sacks  of   every   description   should   be   properly   taken  care   of, 
as   they   have  a   return   value. 

5.  Smoke    jack    bases,    flashing,    guttering,    down    spout,    etc.,    should    be 
manufactured   from   old  material    so    far   as   practicable. 

6.  A  cement  rattler  for  cleaning  cement  sacks  can  be  fitted  up  at  nominal 

7.  Old    burlap    sacks    have   a    value    and    should    not    be    thrown   on    the 
dump. 

Class  12 

1.  No   unbroken   coil   or   elliptic   springs   should   be   thrown   away    in   the 
scrap    without    the    most    rigid    inspection. 

2.  "S"    wrenches    can    be    manufactured    from    broken    leaves    of    elliptic 
springs. 

3.  Coil    springs   can   be   retempered   and   brought   up   to   standard   set. 

4.  Nail   pullers,  chisels  and  simUar  tools  can  be  manufactured  from  scrap 
'  coil  springs. 

5.  Tacking  hooks  and   irons  can  be    manufactured     from    brake    cylinder 
springs. 

Class  13 
\!1   flues  turned  over  as  scrap  should  be  properly  passed  on  by  M.  P. 
&  C.  Department.     No  flues  should  be  disposed  of  as  scrap  unless  the  scale 
has  been   removed,  indicating  proper  inspection. 

es  i  in   lie   made   from  scrap  flue 

3.  Scrap   superheater  flues  should   be  kept  separate   from  other  flues,  as 
they    bring    higher    price. 

4.  Fence  posts  can  be  made   from  old  locomotive  flues. 

Class  14 
1.     Scrap   zinc  can  be  used   for  acid  cutting  purposes    in    preference    to 


V-es  or  similar  tools   subject  to   strrn 

. 

eema  to  be  pre 

'-.•   manufactured    into 

■  ick  paint 

be    turnr.l.    DU   ; 

2  A 

-   a    value   an  1   should   not   be  thrown 


Claaa  IS 

Manufacture  sign  posts. ....... 

Manufacture  *n..w  I.  n, 

Cut  to  suitable  length  and  use  for 

Smi'h  shop  equipment 
Smiui  shop  equipment 
Usual  3h.>p  equipment 

Claas  14 

t.    from  various  metals 
accumulating  in  scrap  yard  or 
reclaniBtn  D 

M  wrap  flues.     . 
Separate  metal  of  highest  Talus . 

Use  for  acid  cutting  in  prrfermre 

Babbitt  shop  equipment 
Nothing  special* 

2 

3 

Ferrules,  copper. 

■ 
cleanups.            .    . 

1 

2 

Class  15 

Cable,     second     hand 
steel    

Splice  and  make  into  switch  rorw-s 

Short  piecrti  of  new  b 

lating  at  shear  can  be  made  int 

N  'thing  npeeial 
Bolt  shop  equipment 

2 

Claaa  U 
Steel    sheets,    second 

r  Meond  hand  in  pref- 
erence to  new  welding  iron  or 
new  r<*l*  for  rough  work 
From     coal     chutea     and     similar 
plar™.     U*e  in  manufacture  of 
ash  pans,  steel  car  work,  etc.  .  . 

Welding  apparatus! 
Regular  shop  equipment 

1 

2 

Claas  IT 
A  ales,  ear 

A  lie  s ,      ! 

Manufacture    into    knuckle    joint 

M  anulael 

crank  plna,  j  i  t,.n  rods  and  aim 

pint,  traiUr 

..  Ii*ng«-rpit>* 

[  1  as  for  brakr 

levera  an<l  limiku  forging* 

Manufacture  into  pins  of  varimi 

SmitrPabop  equipment 
Smith   ami   machine  shop 

3 

Pin-,  wora  draw  bar. 

Smith   and   machine  shop 
Smith  and  machine  abop 

1 
3 

4 

8 

7 

Claaa  It 

■ 

LRSJ, 

Repair   all  standard   beam*   will 
1    .n  1  |  *i!«  so  far  ■«  pra< 

■  aas  or  splio 
•  King    ham 

■ 

Brake  beam  shop 

YWMing  apparatus 
Smith  shop  equipment 
Kradding  hammer 

Smith  shop 

1    amHfe   shop 

.j'lipment 

■.    'Tttpmsnt 

i  illy    watched    and    under   no 
ump. 

-  .p    flue*    before    being 
tment. 
l         \  ctured    from    various    metals    ac- 

ini*, 
I   be   permitted   to   get   away   in 
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Class  15 

1.  High  speed  chips,  borings,  etc.,  should  be  properly  taken  care  of,  as 
this  scrap  brings  a  high  price. 

2.  New    galvanized    iron    should    not    be    used    where    old    metallic    car 
roofing  will  answer  as  well. 

3.  Short  pieces  of  rounds  accumulated  at  shear  or  elsewhere  should  be 
periodically  cleaned  up  and  made  into  bolts. 

Class  16 

1.  Secondhand   sheets   from  coal  chutes  and   simil; 
in  manufacture  of  ash  pans,   steel  car   work,  etc., 

2.  Old    material    should    be    used    as    far    as    possible    for 
work  in  preference  to  new  welding  iron  or  new  rods. 

Class  17 

1.  i  Hd    axles    or    piston    rods    can    be    manufactured    into    crank    pins, 
knuckel   joint    pins.   Wrist   pins,   etc. 

2.  <  >ld    locomotive    driving    axles   can   be   manufactured   into    locomotive 

rods  and  similar   forgings. 


places  can  be  used 

ugh    welding 


No. 

Class  iricxTioK 

D*CRIPTION 

Operation 

EqciPMSMT  Required 

Class  18 

— Continued 

Rods,      brake,      with 

serviceable  jaws..  . 

hods,  bottom  conncc- 

Smith  shop  equipmeot 
Smith  shop  equipment 

Can  be  mapufartured  out  of  round 
iron  in  preference  to  flat  if  sur- 

DiMiiantle  and  ulilite  component 
parts  when  can  be  used  for  no 

Smith  Bhop  equipment 
Nothing  special 

13 

Trucke,  complete.  .  .  . 

Class  19 

Ca»ing,  cylinder  head 
Collars,  crank  pin. .    . 

Beads,  piston . 

- 

2 

When  threads  are  worn,  turndown, 
build  up  by  welding  process  and 

Welding  and  machine  arrop 
equipment. 

3 

Half  sole  with  bronze  mixture.  . . 

Welding  apparatus 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8 

Class  SO 

Boxes,  oil  or  pedestals 
Couplers- 
Coupler    parts — other 
than  knuckles.  .  .  . 

Knuckl.'s,  couplers. 

Lever*.  rol.-Lse  rigging 
Pins,  broken  knuckle 

Pins,  c  a  r  b  o  n  s  t  e  e  1 

When  worn,  build 'up  by  welding 

process  if  practicable. . 
Straighten  bent  shanks. . 
Change   size   of   butt   by   adding 

Build   up  worn  porta  by  welding 

process 

Build  up  worn  surface  by  welding 

If  be*nt,  straighten 

If    long    enough,    use    for   spring 

Use  in  manufacture  of  chisels 

Reshape  and  use  as  roofs     .    ... 

Use  for  various  buckets,  oil  cans, 
down  spout,  flashing,  decking  on 
bridges,  building  roofs  and  sim- 

Welding  apparatus. 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Welding  apparatus 

Welding  apparatus 

Welding  apparatus 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Smith  shop  equipment 

Smith  shop  equipment 

9 

10 

Shoes,     brake,     with 

Tin  shop  equipment 
Tin  shop  equipment 

11 

If  of  considerable  thickness,  Bave 

Welding  apparatus 

J 

Class  21 
Bearings,  journal.  .  .  . 
Bearings,  journal .... 

Reline 

Slight  boring  in  patent  boring  ma- 

Babbitt  shop  equipment 
Boring  machine 

3 

When  cracked,  repair  by  welding 

Welding  apparatus 

1 

Class  22 
Cocks,  angle  and  cut- 

Grinding     machine     and 

Gaskets,   triple   valve 
and  brake  cylinder. 

Glasses,  air  pump  lu- 

Ctom.     irepcl^h 

tallow  and  beeswax,  or 

Turn  down  to  Bmaller  diameter. . . 

4 

Heads,  air  and  steam 

Machine  shop  equipment 

1 

Class  23 
Boies,    Band    hose 

Build  up  stripped  threads  by  weld- 

Welding  apparatus 

P 

Discs,   bullseye  lubri- 
cator or  flange  oiler 
Glasses,  water  gauge. 
Stoker  material 

Fill  worn  holca  by  welding  process' 

Welding  apparatus 

Clean  and  re     i   d 

3.  Locomotive  piston  rods  should  never  be  disposed  of  as  scrap,  as  they 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  manufacturing  of  pins  and  similar  items. 

4.  Any  practicable  scheme  for  reclaiming  knuckle  joint  pins  is  a  subject 
for    debate. 

5.  Sufficient  scrap  knuckle  joint  pins  should  always  be  retained  for  the 
manufacture  of  smaller  pins  and  avoid  unnecessary  labor  in  turning  down 
axle  or  piston  rod  steel. 

6.  Worn  locomotive  draw  bar  pins  can  be  used  for  driver  brake  pins, 
trailer  equalizer  and  spring  hanger  pins;  can  also  be  hammered  out  and 
used   in  the  manufacture  of  brake  levers  and  similar   forgings. 

Class   18 

1.  Care  should  be  used  before  scrapping  any  brake  levers  if  they  can 
be  repunched  to  standard  size. 

2.  Sill  steps  can  be  manufactured  out  of  round  iron  if  desired,  to  use 
up  old   material   in  preference  to  new   flat   iron. 

3.  Brake   rods   with  serviceable   jaws   should   not   get   away    in   the   scrap. 

4.  Brake  staffs  of  standard  dimensions  should  not  be  disposed  of  as 
scrap. 

5.  Broken  draw  bar  yokes  with  thimbles  attached  should  not  get  away 
in  the  scrap  until  the  thimbles  have  been  removed. 

6.  A  large  variety  of  car  forgings  in  this  class  can  be  manufactured 
from  scrap  or  secondhand   material. 

7.  Bolsters,  truck  side  frames  and  similar  parts  which  can  be  properly 
welded  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  scrap. 

8.  The  various  M.  C.  B.  brake  meams  should  be  kept  out  of  the  scrap 
with   the   idea   of   repairing   and   putting   back   into   service. 

9.  Care   should   be  used   to   not   scrap   any    serviceable   carlines. 

10.  Bottom  connection  rods  should  not  be  scrapped  unless  broken,  as  these 
can  be   straightened. 

11.  Running  board  members  should  not  be  scrapped  unless  beyond  weld- 
ing or  splicing. 

12.  Passenger  brake  beams  for  repairs  and  serviceable  or  repairable 
parts  should  be  kept  out  of  the  scrap. 


13.  Complete  trucks  should  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate.  They  should 
be  dismantled  and  component  parts  utilized  when  no  other  use  can  be  found 
for   them. 

12.  Keys,  brake  shoe,  can  be  manufactured  to  advantage  from  over  ac* 
cumulation  of  short  length  machine  bolts,  with  the  use  of  the  hammer. 

Class  19 

1.  Locomotive  brake  shoes,  either  new  or  secondhand,  with  broken  end 
lugs,  should  not  be  picked  out  of  the  scrap. 

2.  Standard  dope  cup  plugs  should  be  kept  out  of  the  scrap.  Those 
picked  up  by  supply  tram  should  not  be  placed  in  the  scrap  car. 

3.  Solid  piston   heads  can  be  reclaimed  by  building   up  with  bronze. 

4.  Steel  crank  pin  collars  with  worn  threads  can  be  turned  down, 
bu:lt  ri>  again  and   threads  turned  to  original  size. 

5.  Pressed  steel  cylinder  head  casings,  valves,  head  casings,  cylinder 
heads  and  such  parts  as  are  sometimes  lost  on  road  to  be  picked  up  by 
supply  train  should  be  kept  out  of  the  scrap. 

6.  Serviceable  or  repairable  parts  of  driving  box  lubricators  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  scrap. 

Class  20 

1.  Scrap  accumulation  should  be  carefully  watched  for  serviceable  oil 
boxes. 

2.  The  matter  of  oxwelding  oil  boxes  or  pedestals  should  be  carefully 
watched,  as  the  work  is  liable  to  be  done  at  a  considerable  loss. 

3.  Thick  car  brake  shoes  with  steel  backs  with  broken  eyes  should  be 
kept  out   of  the  scrap   with   the  view   of  welding  on  eyes. 

4.  Thimbles  or  packing  blocks  should  be  promptly  removed  from  broken 
yokes   and  placed   in  stock. 

5.  See  Class  50  for  tentative  definition  for  serviceable  car  or  locomotive 
brake   shoes    . 

6.  Couplers  or  knuckles  can  not  be  oxwelded  for  cracks  or  fractures, 
but   no  standard   articles     should  be  scrapped  on  account  of  being  worn. 

7.  Broken  knuckle  pins.  1  $4 inch  and  1*6  inch,  not  shorter  than  5& 
inches,  can  be  used  for  spring  hanger  pins. 

8.  Steel  knuckle  pins  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chisels. 

9.  The  question  of  increasing  size  of  shank  and  butt  on  couplers  by 
welding  on  plates  or  pieces  of  iron  is  for  comment. 

10.  Coupler  parts  other  than  knuckles  should  be  picked  out  of  the  scrap 
with  the  idea  of  welding  worn  parts. 

11.  Iron  knuckle  pins.  154  inch,  l$i  inch,  1 J4  inch,  l->£  inch,  can  be 
manufactured   from  old   rods  or  bolts. 


Class  24 

f  Md  pii '>■.■■:•*  (\m  !>e  used  for  patching 
Use    fur   chair    pads,    patching    or 

I  'ph..l>rering  shop 
1  'phul.ilering  shop 

Curtains,  old  vestibule- 
Hair,  second  hand.. . . 

Linoleum,  old 

Ond  hand. . . 

Plush,  od    ..     

springs,  spat,  old.  .  .  . 

Strip,  metalhc  weather 

Tail    gates,    passenger 

3 

5 
6 

!".••_'     in     manufacture     of    engine 

■  usIiiiiriM  .mrj  ciiho'-i^e  --u>)ii.  .us 
Clean  and  use  over  again  in  cusb- 

Usc  for  patching      . 

Clean  and  use  over  again  in  cush- 

Upholstering  shop 
Nothing  special 

Nothing  special 

Upholstering  shop 
Nothing  special 

8 

Use  in   manufacture   of  cushions 

9 

I  >].-.]>..:-.■  of  iis  s.rr;ip  metal.    Do  not 

1 

Class  25 
Bearing*,  ball 
Electric  beadlight.<. . . 

Electric  hendlight  or  train  lighting 

Done  by  manufacturer 

Nothing  special. 

1 

Class  27 

Have  a  return  value  and  should  be 

1 

Class  28 

When    removed    from    stationary 
boilers,    use    for    patching    in 
blacksmith  shop.     Can  also  be 

2 

Have  a  market  value.     Save  and 

Class  29 

Upset  and  use  for  smaller  size. . . . 
Turn  down  larger  axles  to  smaller 

Smith  shop  equipment 

Axles,     worn    outside 

3 

Work  over  and  use  in  large  variety 
of  forgings,  principal  items  being 
piston  rods,  crank  pins,  knueklt 
juirit  pins,  follower  plates,  etc.  . 

Slid  lint    Grind  to  standard  dimen- 

Welding  apparatus 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Wheel  grinding  machine 

5 

Wheels,  cast  iron 

Wheels,  rolled  steel. . . 

6 

Electric  welder 

1 
2 

Class  30 

Ordipary  repairs 

Utilize  for  inside  roofing  or  for  re- 
pairs on  home  cars  or  in  manu- 
facture of  temporary  coal  doors 

Nothing  special 
Nothing  special 

1 

Class  31 

Weld  high  speed  steel  on  carbon 

Smith  shop  equipment 

12.  Levers    for    patent    release    rigging    can   be    straightened    and   nothing 
but  broken  levers  should  remain  in  the  scrap. 

13.  Old    metallic    roofs   should   never   be   disposed   of   as   scrap  or   thrown 
on  the  dump. 

14.  Care  should  be  used  to  recover  all  usable  oil   box  lids  and  parts. 

15.  Miscellaneous   parts   of    friction   draft    gears    easily     find    their     way 
to  the  scrap  dock,  and  should  be  recovered. 

Class   21 

1.  Many    journal    bearings    arriving    in    scrap    yards    could   go    back    into 
service   by   slight   skinning   on   proper   machine. 

2.  Numbers   of   brass    washout   plugs    can   easily   get    into   the   iron   scrap 
and    should    be    watched, 

3.  Cracked   locomotive  bells  can   easily  be  welded. 
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not  fit    for   reclamation   should  be   kept 

•--  or  leathers  can  be  reclaimed 
by  the  ! 

3.      A  -  ming   burst   air   hnse   is   open   for   com- 

ment. 

i!s  can  be  turned  down  to  smaller  diameters. 
:    should  be  kept 
out   of  tin 

6.     Triple  valves  should  always  be  removed   from  broken   or  scrap  cylin- 


Na 

Cla  same  attoj* 

Disfmmo.i 

OrsitaTTO!* 

KyripnEWT  Reqcirkd 

1 

2 

ciaas  se 

Fasee.  naofe 
Curtain*,  caboose. . .  . 

Manufacture  from  old 
Kcnovstc  and  re-use 

Ha*  a  mar'- 

ire  -ial 
Ordinary  Uun.iry 

4 

Glaae.  colored 

0 

1 

Repair^! 
Have  a  marl 

report  fm 
If  loo  lo* 

"■ 

tuipmeot 

;   irstus 

1 

3 

4 
5 

Class  37 

Babbitt,  from  old  ref- 

■ 

! ,  i)  r  i  v  i  d  n 

Compound,  d  r  i  v  i  n  g 

i  ting . 
Packing,  journal  box 

Burn  old  packing  in 
claim  ball  ill 

1 

ipcdal 

Ordinary  press 

Ordinary  press 

filters 
Steam  heated  tank,  neces- 
sary fill.  :   . 

1 
2 

Class  43 

Uniuns,  ground  joint 

Vilvfj,    Globe  and 

Remove    all    serviceable    fitting; 
from  old  pipe,  and  protect  wilb 
coat  of  oil 

Pick    out    various    parts    and    re- 
assemble   . 

Vise,  vat,  etc. 

ling  machine 

4 

Nothing  special 

ClftM  45 

Checks,  door 
File*,  on  i 
Hammers,  engineers' 

alligator..  . 

Repair  by  using  part*  of  old  checks 

Save  for  recutting 

Manufacture  out  of  wrap  locomo- 

rttel... 

Recut  teeth  and  retcn.per 
Repair  by  using  old  parts  so  far  a* 

2 
3 

5 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Nothing  special 

1 

ClaU  46 

Belting,  old  rubber  or 

Ur>c  in  manufacture  of  gasket*  . 

Repair. 

When  worn,  build  Up 

Punch  lUid 

2 
3 

Couplings,  itHm  and 

Cobbler  outfit 
Welding  appal 

5 

Gaskets,  ■team  BOW. 
Gaskets,  tank  hose.. 

1  ';iped.  refnee 
and  apply  gasket  to  make  orig- 

Menufacture  from  scrap  air  brake 

Punch  and  dies 

a 

Break  or  grind  up,  form  into  slab* 

Stripping  mt   { 

7 

Lagging,  Miibmii 
boiler... 

Grinding  n  W  1 
dry  kiln.  etc. 

I.     steel,    pointed    and    equipped 
den  handle,  mi  I 

lii  brake  materia]  stn.nl.  1  finally  land  in  the 
e  utilized  in  repairs  of  others. 
ther  gauges  should  never  reach 

\ir  pump  lubrii  il   cracked,  chipped  or  broken,  can' be 

1.     Discs    from   bull's 

.und. 

>Ut    of    the 

reclamation. 


If 


there  is 

- 

lued, 
dump. 

•    any    kind,   as 

lllf     «hr>uM     not 

■ 

■ 

'brown    in   the  scrap, 
id  pluah  should  never  be  told  as  scrap,  but  can  be  D 


13.  Old    vestibule    curtains    should    not    be    thrown    in    the    scrap.      Tbey 
can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  engine  cushions  and  caboose  curtains. 

14.  Couplings    on    Pintsch    gas    filling    hose   should   not   be   scrapped    with 
the  hose. 

15.  Care    should    be    used    in    scrapping    any    coach    hardware.      Parts    of 
a   broken  article   will   often   work    in    with   another   article   requiring    repairs. 

16.  Metallic    bunks    are    always    repairable    and    should    not    be    scrapped 
for    minor    defects. 

17.  Any    canvas    fit    for   patching   or    for   use    in  cushions    should    not   be 
disposed  of  as  scrap. 

is.     Tin   shades   should  be  used  on  caboose  lamps  in  preference  to  opal. 

Class  25 

1.  Old    style    steam    and    water    glass    lamps    should    be   changed    over    to 
electric   instead  of  ordering  electric  lamps. 

2.  Ball  bearings  for  electric  headlights  or  train  lighting  should  be  taken 
care  of  with  the  idea  that  they  can  be  reground. 

3.  Exchange    arrangements    should    be    enforced    on    incandescent    lamps, 
and  inspection  made  of  lamps  turned  back  in  exchange. 

4.  Electric  headlight  parts  should  not  be  left  in  the  scrap  unless  obviously 
useless;   headlight  shafts  can  be  welded. 

Class  27 

alue    and    should    be    properly    taken 


cks    have    a    ret 


Class  23 

1.  Old  crucibles  should  never  be  thrown  on  the  dump,  but  kept  with 
scrap  accumulation   and   reported   for  sale   in   regular   manner. 

2.  Standard  fire  brick  removed  from  stationary  boiler  locomotives  can 
be  used  for  patching  purposes  in  blacksmith  shops  and  groud  for  use  as 
fire  clay. 


2 

Class  47 

Cans,  empty  carbide 
Kegs  white  lead,  metal 

Manufacture   into  paint   bucket* 

Scraping!*  from  barrels  and  other 

1  i*  a  market 
value     Report  for  sale       , 

Tin  shop  equipment 
Tin  shop  equipment 

Boiling  vat 

4 

Glass,  colored 

Claas  40 

Paper  baler 

, 

Class  50 
Boriitgs  and  turnings, 

Remove  parts  of  iron,  steel  or  bab- 
bitt. 
!'*'•  for  running  boards  at  station.* 

I'se  for  Urge  number  of  miscellane- 
ous forgings 

Retain,  rattle  and  clean,  pile  in 
furnace  and  use  for  forgings  of 

Magnetic     separator     or 

n  bolter  steel 

8 
4 

Staybolts,  old,  limed . . 

Smith  shop  equipment 
Smith  shop  equipment 

1.  Small    car    axles    can    be   provided   by   utilizing    large   axles,   either   by 

g   or   turning  down. 

2.  Worn  outside  collar  on  car  axle  can  he  built  up  by  wilding. 

3.  I'lal   spots  can   be  welded  on  rolled  steel  wheels  and  tires. 

s  30 

1.     Attention    should    he    paid    to    cuttings,    etc.,    from    planing    mills    and 
lumber. 
Ordinarily    car    stakes    should    never    be    manufactured    out    of    new 
material. 

3.     It  to    use    secondhand    siding    for    inside 

for    repairs   and    use   with    grain    should   be   properly 
1.     It  is  a   recognized  practice  t..  weld  a  small  piece  of  high  spec.l  steel 

-s  36' 

1.  -Sir  •  and  similar  parts  should  as  ridon  he 

old    metal   car    rooting. 

2.  Scrap  hurl..;!  tit  foi   the  use  in  grain  cars  should  never  he  deposed  of  as 

lenient    should  U€    curtains,    as 

.  r  again. 
Old   brooms   turned   Isik.    in   exchange  should   not   he  burned  or  thrown 
on  the 

n    the    dump   unless   absolutely 

hould     he     cut- 

7       Wi 

in      i  ■!    rail    can    be 

II      i  mid   be   supplied    from   scrap   hose   re 

ipment, 

■      ' 

:  never  he  thrown  on  the  dump, 
value  whether  broken 
II       Old  pressed  steel   winking   fiogs  should  not  be  scrapped  unle- 

15.      No  lamps   of   anv   kin,!    should    he   thrown   on    the   dump   or   disposed   of 
i:  aabla   parts   should   he   removed. 

fl  on  the  dump. 
17      1  i   i    number)  are  blown  out  and  picked 


ngs  should   invai  Cot  u«c  over  its    which    are    tit    for    repairs   of    other   coolers 


mid  ba  d Updid  of  as 

- 


i  li  ban  and  clinker  hookl  should,  if  practicable, 
•■  handling, 
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21.     No 


n  tch  cha 


i   same  should  get  away 


the 


22.  Effort  should  be  made  to  recover  as  many  paper  car  lines  as  prac- 
ticable.    Likewise  such  cooperage  paper  as  is  not  torn  or  soiled. 

2i.  Old  bottles  and  jugs  have  a  value  and  should  not  be  thrown  on  the 
dump. 

24.     Buckets   and    dope   cans   can   be   made    from    empty   powder   cans.  _ 
<  'Id  cushions  should  be  preserved  and  sent  back  to  the   upholstering 
ihop. 

Class  37 

i       i  lid   a  !    shipping    di  uni  ei    barrels 

can  be  used  for  trash  burner  by  removing  the  head  and  cutting  a  draft  door 
at  the  base. 

2.  The  matter  of  local  reclamation  of  old  waste  calls  for  constant  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  con 

.'.     Wrappings  from  waste  bal  ised  in  grain  cars. 

4.  Waste  used   for  wiping  should  not  be  mixed   with  journal   box  waste. 

5.  Wiping  waste  although  not  reclaimable,  should  not  be  thrown  on  the 
dump.      It  (an  be  taken   care  of   and   used    for   lighting  fires. 

6.  Empty  carboys  should  be  carefully  handled,  as  they  have  a  return 
value. 

7.  Driving  journal  compound  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  dump.  It  can 
be  cleaned  and  reissued. 

8.  Car  oil  sediment  can  in  many  cases  be  used  in  place  of  car  oil. 

.    of  "il    filters  is  an   important   proposition   and  should   receive  at- 

10.     The  use  of  agitators  in  oil  storage  tanks  is  a  subject  for  comment. 
Class  4.1 
Il    invariably   be    removed    from   scrap   pipe. 
J.     Gl  waives   should  never  get  into  the  scrap,  as  they  can 

be    easily    repaired. 

3.  Niiples   should   invariably  be  cut   from  old   pipe. 

4.  Kewanee  parts  should  not  be  scrapped 
until  properly  inspected,  with  the  idea  of  reassembling  and  returning  to 
stock. 

-  -    44 
1.      Wire   reels   have   a  return   value  and  should  be  properly  taken   care  of. 
'     ili.n    filament    lamps    should    always    be    used    where    possible    in 
places  not  requiring  a  higher  priced  lamp. 

Class  45 
1.      No  files  tit  for  recutting  should  get  in  the  scrap. 

Steel  knuckle  pins  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  scrap.     They  can  be 
lite    manufacture    of    chisels. 

3.  Old    files    over    6    inches    should    not   he    saved    for    recutting. 

4.  Alligator  wrenches,  except  when  broken  in  the  jaw,  should  be  kept 
out   of  the  scrap. 

5.  Engineers'    hammers    can    be    manufactured    out    of     scrap     tire     steel. 

6.  I i    (locks,   unless  absolutely  beyond  repairs,   should   not  be   put   in 

the  scrap.     I'arts  of  same  fit   for  repairs  of  other  checks  should  be  retained, 
tained. 

7.  tare  should  be  used  in  scrapping  latches  or  locks  of  any  kind  as 
quite    often    the   lock   or   latch    has   parts   which   can   be   used   in    repairs   of 

in  [i  s 

8.  Cellar   keys   should   be   kept   out   of   the   scrap. 

Class  46 
1.      Steam   hose   gaskets,   unless   broken   or   badly  chipped,   can  be   refaced 
and    by    the    application   of  a    thin    gasket   csn   go   back   into   service. 

Worn   steam   and   dynamo   hose  couplings  can   be  built  up  by   oxweld 

3.  Old  asbestos  removed  from  locomotives  should  never  be  thrown  on  the 
dump.  It  can  be  ground  or  broken  up  and  used  over  again,  either  by  forming 
into   slabs  or  by  using   in  mortar   form. 

4.  <  lid  rubber  or  leather  belting  and  rubber  cloth  in  pieces  large  enough 
for    manufacture    of    gaskets    should    not    be    disposed    of    as    scrap. 

5.  Scrap  rubber  gaskets  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  picked  up  for  their 

iluc. 
ii.     Secondhand    hose   should   invariably  be   used  in   place  of  new   where 
there   is   no   Pressure   involved. 

7.  No  •  I'l  rubber  matting  should  be  disposed  of  as  scrap.  It  can  be 
used   on    scale   form. 

Scrap    rone   can    be    used    for    tying   up   bundles,   etc. 

9.  Tank  hose  gaskets  can  be  manufactured  from  scrap  air  brake  hose 
and  the  same  machine  used   for  punching  rubber  and  leather  gaskets. 

10.  Rubber  boots  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  scrap,  as  they  can  be 
reclaimed    by    cobbler's   outfit. 

Class  47 
1.      Paint    buckets   can    be    manufactured    from    old    white    lead    containers. 
J.     Colored    glass,    broken    or    unbroken,    has    a    valve    and    should    not    be 
thrown   away. 

3.  Soda  ash  sacks  have  a  return  value  and  should  be  properly  taken 
care    of. 

4.  At    points    where    acetylene    gas    is    manufactured    the    refuse    can    be 

advantage    in    painting   around   the   plant    where    white    is    desired. 

Class  50 
1       Fire   box    or   boiler   steel    suitable    for    running   boards    should    not   be 
sold  a- 

,    .  :        li. .in    waste    bales    will    erade    as    light    sheet    No.    1. 
3,     Babbit    from   old    waste   should   be   properly   taken  care  of   by   burning 
the    waste    and    saving    the    metal. 

l.  ill.]  rubber  belting  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  scrap,  as  it  can  be 
i  the  manufacture  of  gaskets  or  for  platforms  on  scales  or  runways 
itors. 

5.  Old    style    rubber    fire    hose    should    not    be    disposed    of    as    scrap;    it 

ed    ii   the  manufacture  of   gaskets. 

6.  I'.rass  foundry  ashes  have  a  value  and  should  never  be  thrown 
on  the  dump. 

7.  No.  '  Ii- rl  scrap  should  he  considered  in  connection  with  rip-rap 
purposes,   particularly   at    times   when    this  scrao   is   very   low   in   price. 

8.  Destroyed  steel  cars  should  be  disposed  of  without  excessive  cutting. 

9.  Do  not  scrap  engine  brake  shoes  unless  the  lug  is  broken  or  more 
than    51)    per   cent   of   the   flangeway    is   worn   off,    for    if   the   shoe    is    less   than 

in.  ii  thick  in  us  thinnest  part  or  if  it  is  badlj  shelled  out  on  the  braking 
face  or  shows  irregular  wear,  which  would  interfere  with  the  hang  on 
the  wheel, 

10.  Habbitt  should  never  be  sold  in  the  open  market. 

11.  Do  not  scrap  any  car  brake  shoes  which  are  %  inch  or  over  in  thin- 
nest part,  providing  that  the  eye  and  the  steel  back  are  intact,  that  there 
are  no  cracks  on  the  braking  face  running  lengthwise  on  the  shoe  and  no 
large  shelled  out  parts  on  the  braking  face. 

12.  Limed  iron  such  as  staybolts,  regardless  of  length,  braces,  sling  stays 
and  similar  limed  iron  can  be  piled  and  hammered  into  billets  for  forging 
work. 


13.  Waste  paper  should  be  watched  as  to  cost  of  hailing,  etc.,  as  it 
sometimes  does  not  pay  to  expend  much  labor  on  this  article. 

Discussion 

J.  C.   Kirk   (C.   R.   !.  &   I'.):— If  all  of  the  railroads 

would  reclaim  all  the  different  items  that  the  committee 
has  listed,  the  subject  of  reclamation  would  he  very  well 
taken  care  of.  The  cost  of  these  different  items  should 
he  watched  constantly  and  the  material  should  be  tested. 
Then  we  can  In-  Mire  that  we  are  not  wasting  money  by 
reclaiming  material  which  should  he  scrapped. 

I  would  like  to  refer  also  to  the  subject  of  welding 
frogs  without  removing  them  from  the  tracks.  Do  you 
weld  before  they  arc  worn  nut.  or  do  you  simply  weld 
when  they  are  worn  only  slightly? 

O.  Nelson  I  I".  P.): — This  is  determined  largely  by 
the  roadmaster  and  the  district  roadmaster.  The  work 
has  been  very  gratifying;  in  fact,  we  have  run  across 
cases  where  the  claim  is  made  that  a  built-up  frog  stands 
up  better  than  new  ones.  '  >n  some  mads  they  are 
regular  floating  gangs  which  cover  the  various  divisions 
all  the  vear  around. 

Mr.  McGilligan  (S.  P.)  :— The  Maintenance  of  Way 
Department  on  the  S.  P.  builds  up  frogs,  tracks  and  switch 
points.  Where  the  rail  is  being  superseded  and  we  supply 
our  requirements  by  reclamation. 

R.  M.  Blackburn  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :— On  the  North- 
western track  welding  is  done  by  the  maintenance  of 
way  forces.  On  this  reclamation  work.  I  should  like  to 
ask  if  you  take  credit  for  the  savings  effected. 

O.  Nelson  (U.  P.)  : — It  is  handled  differently  on 
different  railroads.  On  the  Union  Pacific  we  do.  The 
information  I  have  from  the  Southern  Pacific  shows  their 
average  cost  for  building  up  switch  points  was  $5.15,  and 
building  up  a  75-lb.  frog,  $24.46.  The  figures  reached 
on  the  various  roads  on  this  work,  running  from  $5  to  $8 
on  the  switch  joints  and  $20  to  $25  on  the  frogs,  will 
give  some  idea  of  costs  and  savings. 

Enough  care  cannot  be  taken  to  see  that  all  material 
reclaimed  is  absolutely  in  serviceable  condition  before 
it  is  used.  In  regard  "to  the  cost  of  reclaiming,  we  have 
recommended  for  adoption  this  blank,  which  should  be 
carried  out  rigidly  and  studied  very  thoroughly  as  to 
whether  you  are  saving  or  losing  money. 

Mr.  Wilton  (B.  &  O.)  : — We  have  built  up  frog  and 
switch  points  only  on  branch  lines,  but  at  Martinsburg 
we  also  repair  motor  cars,  switch  lamps,  and  all  that 
class  of  material. 

O.  Nelson  (U.  P.)  : — Built-up  frogs  are  standing  up 
well.  When  we  first  started  some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  getting  the  right  sort  of  steel.  After  six 
months  of  experimenting  the  right  temper  was  obtained, 
and  since  then  our  frogs  have  been  standing  up  splendid- 
ly. We  are  not,  however,  building  up  frog  and  switch 
points  on  our  high  speed  main  line  tracks ;  the  practice 
is  confined  to  our  branch  roads. 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :— The  real  value  of  these 
frogs  and  rails  after  they  are  repaired  has  not  been 
emphasized  duly.  On  the  Burlington  we  have  a  unique 
position  in  our  stores  department,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
charge  of  the  frog  and  switch  points  as  well  as  the  rail 
end  of  it. 

Mr.  Mack  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :— We  have  tested  built-up 
frogs  against  new  frogs  under  similar  traffic  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  the  properly  repaired  or  properly 
welded  frog  stands  up  in  service  fully  as  well  as  a  new 
frog.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  more  economical  to  repair  the  frog  out  of  the 
track.  Better  work  is  obtained  when  it  is  not  done 
under  traffic  conditions.  We  also  believe  that  not  only 
is  the  quality  of  the  work  better  when  a  frog  is  repaired 
out  of  the  track,  as  compared  with  work  done  while  in 
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the  track.  There  are  also  certain  costs  incident  to  making 
the  repairs  in  the  track  that  are  saved  by  repairing  out  of 
the  track.  We  do  not  attempt  to  bring  all  frogs  into  a 
certain  central  point;  we  have  established    track    p 

•  at  certain  strategic  points  on  the  line;  at  OUT  larger 
terminals.  So  far  as  possible  we  make  them  one-man 
shops.  The  welder,  with  a  simple  overhead  hoist,  can 
unload  a  frog  from  a  car  and  also  lift  it  back.  That 
avoids  the  expense  of  a  gang  of  men  going  to  the  shop 
to  load  or  unload  a   fro  0  me  that  the  big 

thing  about  reclaiming  track  frogs  is  keeping  the  frog  in 
serviceable  shape  and  condition  while  it  is  in  the  track. 
If  bolts  are  permitted  to  become  loose  or  to  remain 
loose  while  the  frog  is  in  service,  or  if  broken  bolts  are 
not  renewed,  the  tiller  of  the  frog  soon  eats  out  and  it 
cannot  be  repaired  or  tightened  again  so  that  it  will 
remain  tight.  A  beginning  should  be  made  with  track 
forces,  to  keep  the  tracks  and  the  frogs  in  the  tracks  in 
the  proper  condition.  The  frogs  should  be  repaired 
before  n  down  and  demolished  and 

the  rails  cut  to  pieces.  If  that  is  done,  enough  will  be 
made  on  repair  of  tracks,  to  make  a  good  return  on  the 
investment. 

A.  W.  Munster  (B.  &  M.)  : — Except  as  a  matter  of 
education  and  information,  I  do  not  see  where  the  service 
of  supply  has  anything  to  do  with  the  repair  of  frogs 
and  tracks. 

II.  II.  I.aughton  (Southern): — Some  years  ago,  when 
we  adopted  oxyacctvlene  welding,  we  sent  our  switches 
and  frogs  to  two  points  on  the  road  for  repair.  The 
work  was  satisfactory  except  for  the  switch  points.  We 
have  been  using  reclaimed  switches  and  frogs  on  branch 
lines  and  in  terminals  for  10  years.  About  three  or 
four  years  ago  the  engineering  department  and  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  analyzed  their  costs 
and  our  costs,  and  they  convinced  me  that  75  per  cent  of 
this  repairing  could  be  done  in  the  track,  and  money 
saved,  so  we  assigned  them  an  operator  and  a  car 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  tools  and  facilities.  Each 
division  now  has  ind  an  operator,  who  in  most 

cases,  were  taken  from  the  store  department  or  shop, 
the  expense  being  carried  by  the  above  departments. 
Each  superintendent  feels  satisfied  greater  economy  is 
obtained  by  not  sending  the  work  to  the  stores  depart- 
ment. 

I.  G.  Stuart  (C  B.  &  <_>.):— The  stores  department 
should  not  be  sent  out  on  the  line.  We  have  been  doing 
this  work  at  our  reclamation  plants.  As  soon  as  the 
practice  is  really  developed,  I  think  it  should  be  sent  to 
lepartment  concerned.  We  have  the  talent  for 
and  after  that  the  work  belongs  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  department. 

V  Goodchild  (C.  P.  R.):     (  >ne  item  which  to  me 

has   been   a   rather   important    one    is   the  matter  of   cast 

iron    wheels.     I    have   corresponded    with   three  or    four 

neral  storekeepers,  and  the  amount   of  money 

involved  seems  to  me  well  worth] 

We  used  about  75,ooo  wheels  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 

and  an  estin  de  thai   I11  per  cent  or  20  per  cent 

I  could  be  reground  and  put  into 

1  .in  we  not  !  !i  ial  commitl 

work        I    believe    the    subject    is    well    worth 
I   committee  acting  in  conjunction 
with    the    :  tment,      Some    of    the 

.    include   I  <  Ihio,   the 

luthern  Pai  i  imount 

ild  command  our  attention. 

taking  it  a 

It    is    simply    a 

hanical  mi 

■  have 


been    doing    it    claim    that    large    savings    have    been 

effected    and    that    a    wdieel    is    better    after    it    has    been 

ind.     They  even  claim  that  the  ground  wheel  is 

table   to   cause    hot -box   than    a   new   wheel,   as   it    is 

truer  and  runs  more  smoothly. 

C.  D.  Young  (Penna.) : — Of  all  our  material  in 
Stores,  2?  per  cent  is  reclaimed  material.  I  am  of  the 
on  that  in  reclaiming  material  better  results  will 
lined  by  having  all  reclamation  work  done  in  a 
shop  which  has  the  proper  equipment  to  do  the  work, 
t'lat  is.  in  the  regular  manufacturing  shop.  The  inde- 
nt reclaiming  shops  are  not  generally  as  well 
equipped  as  the  regular  shops.  Therefore,  although 
immittee  has  offered  an  exhibit  of  what  might  be 
(>""il>le  in  the  way  of  reclamation  plants,  I  believe 
that  better  results  and  lower  costs  will  be  had  if  we 
center  all  our  manufacturing  at  our  manufacturing 
plants.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  stores  department  to 
select  from  the  scrap,  that  which  is  to  be  reclaimed, 
and  they  then  should  turn  it  over  to  the  process  shops 
for  remaking. 

Section  29,  offers  three  suggestions :  Small  car  axles 
can  be  provided  by  utilizing  large  axles  either  by 
upsetting  or  turning  down.  I  think  before  we  offer 
stiggest ions  of  this  kind  to  our  Stores  people,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Mechanical  Section.  The  practical  suggestion  in  No. 
1  is  not  approved  by  the  Mechanical  Section.  It  is 
similarly  the  case  with  sections  2  and  3,  namely:  (2) 
Worn  outside  collar  on  car  axles  can  be  built  up  by 
welding;  and  t.^i  Flat  spots  can  be  welded  on  rolled 
steel  wheels  and  tiers. 

These  two  subjects  are  still  mooted  in  the  Mechan- 
ical Section.  The  principal  of  welding  collars  has  been 
done  by  some  roads  and  they  have  had  trouble  with 
it.  and.  therefore.  I  think  we  should  go  slow  in  offering 
to  our  stores  people  the  suggestion  that  this  should  be 
done. 

Vice  President  Reed: — Early  in  my  Railroad  experi- 
!  wmked  for  a  man  whom  I  came  to  revere,  lie 
said  to  me  one  day  :  "Frank  in  going  through  life,  don't 
fool  the  other  fellow  unless  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary;  but  under  no  circumstances  fool  yourself." 
We  should  not  do  what  the  mechanical  or  engineering 
departments  are  not  posted  on  or  we  may  be  doing 
something  that  is  wrong.  I  believe  a  large  number  of 
railroads  today  are  dismantling  and  disposing  of  a  lot 
of  old  equipment  ;  some  of  them  are  turning  them  over 
to  wrecking  companies,  to  wreck  them  at  a  certain 
price  per  car.  or  they  turn  it  over  at  a  certain  price 
per  car.  Some  of  those  cars  moved  a  long  distance  to 
ip  yards  and  1  understand  that  there  is 
eel  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  that 
sell  those  cats  to  get  the  good  material  back.  We  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  that  direction  and  save  a  lot 
of  money  for  our  company  by  watching  this  carefully. 

Mr.  Jones;  i  >n  page  five,  classification  l-B,  article 
9,  track  spikes,  quick  acting  power  hammer.  We  have 
discarded  the  hammer  on  the  Xew  York  Central  and 
have  developed  a  machine  for  straightening  track 
spikes.  We  are  saving  $.20  a  ton,  actual  figures,  after 
adding     otic     hundred      percent      overhead.         \\  I 

actuall)  domg  the  work. 

Mi  II  \  alt  The  one  advantage  of  reclaiming  by 
the  Stores  department  is  that  the)  are  in  a  position  to 
know  what  there  is  a  demand  for.  There  ate  a  great 
many     items    mentioned    here    that    it     is    possib 

hi.  but  it  may  not  be  to  a  particular  road's  profit 
laim,     1  think  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  reclam- 
ation  should   know    the   requirements,   what    is   needed 
and  take  that   into  consideration   for  the  enure  railroad 
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The  report  was  adopted  and  the  subject  continued. 

(The  following  is  the  discussion  of  the  Report  on  Pur- 
chasing .  {gents'  Office  Records,  which  report  will  be  found 
end  of  this  article.) 

C.    E.    Walsh,   chairman,  presented   the   report   and 
said:   The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
at    Rochester,  X.  Y.,  approved  the  seventh  tentative 
standard  invoice  form   shown  in  the  report. 
Discussion 

A.  W.  Minister  (B.  &  M.) : — I  think  it  would  be 
instructive  if  Mr.  Walsh  could  tell  us  some  of  the 
principal  factors  that  made  up  the  Seventh  Tentative 
Form. 


Mr.  Walsh: — The  adoption  of  the  invoice  form  was 
started  b)  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  and  our  committee  heard  about  it  and  got  in 
touch  with  them.  They  had  several  meetings  and  took 
it  up  with  various  manufacturers,  had  samples  sub- 
mitted and  drew  up  this  proposed  form.  Our  com- 
mittee felt  it  can  be  used  by  the  railroad  and  that  you 
can  get  anything  you  really  want  on  that  form.  If 
we  want  to  go  along  with  the  National  Association 
we  must  give  and  take  a  little.  The  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents  are  going  to  put  this  over  and  if  it 
is  adopted  it  will  save  considerable  money  to  the  rail- 
roads.   The  report  was  accepted. 


Scrap  Classification — Handling  and  Sales 


In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  scrap  material 
which  must  be  Iiandled  and  disposed  of  annually 
by  the  railroads,  this  work  is  of  great  importance 
and  the  committee  report  on  the  subject  warrants 
the  closest  study.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  problems  of  handling  as  related  to  scap  clas- 
sification, and  a  plan  of  the  Rock  Island  scrap 
dock  at  Silvis,  III.,  included  in  the  report,  should 
have  suggestive  value  for  laying  out  new  scrap 
docks  or  remodeling  older  ones.  Durable  and 
cheap  docks  are  made  from  old  car  timbers  prop- 


erly tied  together  and  filled  with  cinders.  Labor 
is  saved  by  locating  storage  bins  adjacent  to  the 
sorting  bins. 

The  committee  report  also  includes  a  diagram 
of  a  smaller  scrap  dock  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, with  the  idea  that  a  dock  of  these  proportions 
will  be  better  adapted  to  the  majority  of  roads. 
In  this  case  the  unloading  and  sorting  is  done  in 
a  42-ft.  space  reserved  for  that  purpose  at  the 
center  of  the  dock. 


The  Committee  on  Scrap   Classification,  Handling  and  Sales 
submits  the  following  report  in  which  the  problems  of  hand- 
ling are  considered  under  two  heads.    The  first  is  the  neces- 
sity for  gathering  and  disposing  of  scrap  as  governed  by : 

a.  Cleaning  the  system  from  unsightly  piles  of  old  material. 

b.  Returning  to  use  any  serviceable  material  that  may   inad- 
vertently have  been  scrapped. 

c.  Obtaining  refund  for  or  replacement  of  defective  material 
before  its  guarantee  has  expired. 


and  shops,  and  by  frequent  inspections  of  these  places,  particularly 
under  platforms,  runways  and  inclines,  at  the  rear  of  buildings, 
in  lofts  and  attics,  etc.,  scrap  should  be  kept  constantly  moving 
towards  the  scrap  yard  or  reclamation  plant. 

Section  houses  should  be  provided  with  bins  about  8  ft.  by  8  ft., 
made  from  old  planking  or  second-hand  ties,  and  as  the  accumu- 
lation is  brought  in,  the  serviceable  items  may  be  picked  out  and 
the  small  scrap  placed  in  the  bins.  The  larger  pieces  are  placed 
beside  in  a  pile,  there  to  await  the  supply  car  or  work  train. 
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Exhibit  A— Plan  of  Rock  Island  Scrap  Dock  at  Silvis,  Illinois,  Showing  Storage  Bins  Adjacent  to  Sorting  Bins 


d.  Placing  in  the  treasury  the  funds  obtained  for  the  sale  of 
such  material  as  may  not  be  reclaimed  or  replaced. 

To  this  end  the  efforts  of  all  employees  should  be  directed  and 
periodical  meetings  arranged  for  at  various  points  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  that : 

a.  A  clean  shop,  storehouse  and  right  of  way  make  for  safety. 

b.  The  use  of  material  until  it  is  worn  out  is  economy  that  re- 
flects itself  in  a  lower  cost  of  operation. 

c.  The  prompt  movement  of  scrap  into  the  terminals  for  dis- 
posal insures  a  movement  of  funds  into  the  treasury. 

The   scrap   movement   begins   at   the   section   house,    storehouse 


Considerable  material  is  turned  in  to  the  storehouse  in  exchange 
for  new  material  issued;  brass  and  other  valuable  metals  are  also 
sent  back.  This  scrap  other  than  metals  should  be  taken  care  of 
on  the  storehouse  platform  convenient  for  loading;  the  metals 
should  be  placed  in  a  locked  box  built  for  that  purpose  until  such 
time  as  a  box  car  can  be  loaded  and  properly  locked,  or,  if  at  an 
outlying  store,  delivered  to  the  supply  car. 

Bins  should  be  built  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the  different 
points.  Borings  and  turnings  should  have  a  separate  bin  located 
conveniently  to  the  shop  so  as  to  save  labor  in  wheeling. 

Bins  should  also  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  small  scrap  usually 
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made  in  the  shops,  and  a  space  nearby  such  bins  should  be  reserved 
heavy  pieces.  In  each  case  the  bins  should  be  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  loading  track  in  order  to  save  extra  hand- 
ling. By  the  use  of  the  bins  inspection  can  readily  be  made  by 
the  men  designated  to  look  over  the  so-called  scrap,  in  order  to 
take  therefrom  good  serviceable  material  or  material  that  could 
be  made  serviceable  with  little  labor  or  expense. 

At  the  larger  shops  a  tractor  or  power  truck,  with  trailers, 
when  not  busy  otherwise  may  be  used  to  pick  up  the  old  material, 
and  by  having  a  loading  platform  with  incline  the  gathered  loads 
may  be  delivered  to  a  car  for  shipment  to  the  scrap  yard.  Where 
the  accumulation  is  great  enough  the  material  may  be  partly  sorted 
as  it  is  being  loaded  without  great  expense,  and  the  heavier  scrap 
be  kept  together,  as  should  also  the  borings  and  turnings. 

Where  the  scrap  yard  and  large  shops  are  located  at  the  same 
point,  cars  not  suitable  for  road  use  could  be  properly  placarded 
and  placed  in  service  between  the  loading  platforms  and  scrap 
yard. 

Material  that  is  being  returned  for  inspection  and  possible  rec- 
lamation should  be  marked  plainly  with  paint,  and  the  consignor 


imum  tonnage  and  foreign  line  cars  traveling  in  the  direction  of 
home  should  be  given  preference  in  this  loading,  care  being  taken 
also  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay  in  handling  the  equipment, 
as  the  per  diem  charge  is  a  very  large  item  of  expense. 

The  largest  tonnage  is  eventually  sold  as  scrap  (unless  the  rec- 
lamation plant  is  very  extensive)  and  consequently  the  yard  should 
be  I1  'cated  at  an  advantageous  point  for  disposal  through  sale,  to 
avoid  back  haul. 

The  yard  should  have  facilities  for  handling  scrap  and  preparing 
it  for  the  various  classifications.  Shears  of  proper  size  should  be 
provided,  and  if  impossible  to  have  more  than  one,  it  should  be 
large  enough  to  cut  a  6-in.  axle  and  thus  be  able  to  care  for  what 
scrap  may  come  in. 

Docks  are  recommended,  and  to  equip  them  properly  a  gantry- 
type  crane  is  superior  to  the  locomotive  crane.  A  sketch  of  the 
dock  at  Silvis,  Illinois  (Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific),  is  shown 
(Exhibit  A),  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  storage  bins  are  ad- 
jacent to  the  sorting  bins.  The  docks  are  made  of  old  car  timbers 
tied  together  and  filled  in  with  cinders,  and  when  properly  con- 
structed, should  last  for  years.  If  any  trucking  is  contemplated  or 
Material 
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diameter,  which  permits  the  handling  of  one  rail  at  a  time,  allow- 
ing inspection  by  the  director  as  the  unloading  is  being  done. 

Rail  can  be  sorted  by  spotting  cars  for  No.  1  and  No.  3  rail  at 
each  end  of  the  unloading  car,  and  the  No.  2  and  No.  4  rail  can 
be  handled  to  the  bins,  the  serviceable  rail  being  placed  at  one  side 
for  inspection.  At  the  Santa  Fe  yard,  where  the  rail  is  handled 
almost  entirely  by  a  locomotive  crane,  one  man  in  the  car 
sorts  the  different  classes  before  it  is  unloaded. 

A  smaller  scrap  dock  is  shown  (Exhibit  B)  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  approximately  228  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide. 

The  center  of  the  dock,  about  42  ft.,  is  reserved  for  an  unload- 
ing and  sorting  bin.  The  dock  approaches  and  platforms  are 
equipped  with  rails  set  to  standard  gauge  and  an  electric  motor 
and  hoist  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pull  a  loaded  push  car  of  from 
two  to  four  tons  in  weight  is  properly  located,  and  as  scrap  is 
delivered  from  the  shops  it  is  pulled  up  and  sorted  into  the  bins 
directly  from  the  cars  as  loaded  by  the  shops,  thus  saving  double 
handling.  At  the  sorting  bins  there  are  two  No.  5  electrically 
driven  Canton  alligator  shears  for  disposing  of  larger  pieces. 

Material  fit  for  reclaiming  is  placed  on  the  second-hand  ma- 
terial platform  just  west  of  the  scrap  dock,  thus  removing  it  from 
the  scrap  handling  crew. 

The  two  methods  of  gathering  scrap  are  by  means  of  push  cars 
heavily  built  to  hold  about  four  tons,  and  "yard  cars."  old  equip- 
ment stripped  and  fitted  with  18-in.  side  boards  to  facilitate  load- 
ing, these  latter  cars  being  placed  at  repair  tracks,  etc. 

At  this  plant  all  scrap  is  handled  by  hand  labor  on  docks,  except 
bolsters,  steel  underframes,  boilers,  etc.,  this  heavier  material  be- 
ing handled  on  the  ground  by  the  use  of  a  wrecking  crane.  There 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  handling  scrap  in  this  manner,  though 
the  work  may  be  delayed  if  the  wrecker  is  being  operated  else- 
where. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  two  scrap  docks,  one  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  fully  equipped,  the  other  at  Salt  Lake  City,  this  latter  lim- 
ited to  certain  grades  of  scrap,  all  other  grades  being  moved  to 
the  central  sorting  dock ;  this  to  accommodate  market  conditions. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  has  two  main  docks  also,  one 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  other  at  Pueblo.  Where  the  tonnage  war- 
rants, loaded  cars  are  shipped  direct  from  shops  to  the  customer, 
i.  e.,  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  and  their  classification  is 
greatly  simplified  in  so  doing. 

Special  bins  are  provided  for  borings  and  turnings,  and  con- 
siderable saving  is  claimed  through  the  use  of  old  fire  boxes  cut 
down  and  conveniently  placed,  which,  when  filled  with  scrap,  are 
picked  up  by  locomotive  cranes  and  moved  direct  to  the  scrap 
docks. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  one  Erown  hoist  and  four  Industrial  cranes, 
steam  driven  and  equipped  with  electric  generator  and  magnet, 
size  42  in.,  and  is  not  now  using  docks.  Its  officials  prefer  the 
locomotive  cranes  to  the  gantry,  as  at  the  reclamation  plant  there 
is  coal  storage  space  and  the  locomotive  cranes  are  equipped  with 
buckets  which  unload  or  reload  promptly  and  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense. Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  coal  were  handled  during 
1921.  When  not  handling  coal,  cinders  or  sand,  these  cranes  are 
used  for  unloading  heavy  material  with  chains,  and  they  also  do 
the  switching  when  a  switch  engine  is  not  handy,  and  have  been 
used  in  construction  work  and  in  setting  machinery. 

The  reclamation  plant  yard  (about  250  acres)  is  wired  and  has 
water  plugs  conveniently  placed  so  that  the  cranes  can  recharge 
and  take  water  with  very  little  delay.  Coal  bins  are  placed  at 
loading  and  unloading  tracks  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  coal. 
The  scrap  passes  over  a  track  scale  on  entering  the  yard,  and  is 
placed  just  south  of  the  rolling  mill  and  unloaded  on  the  ground. 
The  cars  are  then  cleaned  as  they  are  being  moved  to  the  scale, 
and  are  again  weighed  light  and  if  improperly  stenciled  this  is 
corrected,  an  American  Railway  Association  charge  being  made 
for  this  service  where  time  limit  has  expired.  This  time  limit 
is  shorter  on  Santa  Fe  equipment  than  allowed  under  American 
Railway  Association  rules,  and  is  covered  by  Transportation  Light 
Weight  Circular  No.  29,  as  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation.    No  claims  for  shortage  are  allowed. 

The  sorters  handle  the  pile  from  all  sides,  the  serviceable  ma- 
terial men  who  are  experts  in  their  line  working  with  the  scrap 
handlers  to  see  that  nothing  goes  in  the  scrap  for  sale  that  can  be 
used  or  made  useable.  The  scrap  is  wheeled  to  the  various  clas- 
sified piles  on  old  boiler  plate  runways  by  laborers. 

All  flat  and  round  bar  is  sorted  and  kept  separately  to  be  sent 
to  the  rolling  mill,  where  it  is  rolled  into  finished  iron,  which  pro- 
cess gives  a  much  better  finished  bar  than  if  all  No.  1  and  No.  2 


wrought  were  used,  as  was  the  custom  formerly  at  outside  mills. 
The  sorted  piles  are  placed  beside  the  loading  track  and  loaded 
as  the  tonnage  accumulates,  so  they  are  never  high  enough  to  cause 
extra  labor.  The  tracks  for  unloading  and  for  loading  are  parallel 
and  are  500  ft.  apart. 

The  scrap  for  sale  is  reported  to  the  purchasing  agent  twice  a 
month.  By  this  method  the  accumulation  is  kept  down  and  handl- 
ing cost  reduced.  Certain  classes  of  scrap,  such  as  cast  iron,  brake- 
shoes,  and  rail,  are  sold  in  the  West.  Wheels  are  handled  direct 
from  the  shops,  and  the  movement  of  empty  home-bound  foreign 
cars  is  used  to  carry  the  scrap  to  Chicago. 

A  portable  overhead  crane,  known  as  the  Aveling  unloader,  is 
claimed  to  have  many  advantages,  as  it  moves  on  a  track  by  its 
own  power,  and  the  magnet  or  clam  shell  passes  through  the 
framework,  covering  four  tracks.  It  may  be  used  for  handling 
scrap,  loading  and  storing  coal,  transferring  loads  from  bad 
order  cars,  etc.,  and  it  does  not  require  coal  or  water. 

While  gantry  or  locomotive  cranes  are  not  available  the  docks 
are  still  preferable,  as  heavy  loads  are  more  easily  handled  when 
they  are  level  with  the  car  platform. 

Scrap  as  received  from  the  line  should  be  weighed  in  over  the 
track  scale,  set  on  the  unloading  track,  and  immediately  released. 
Where  the  car  is  clean  and  needs  no  repairs  it  may  be  reloaded  im- 
mediately, thus  making  the  service  continuous. 

Cars  should  not  be  loaded  until  they  have  been  cleaned  and  light 
weighed,  this  to  avoid  possible  claims  for  shortages,  as  stencil  tare 
weights  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  on  which  to  base  a  refusal  of 
short  weight  claims. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  : 

The  practice  of  light  loading  cars.  A  maximum  load  tends 
toward  economy  in  operation. 

Proper  repairs  to  cars  to  prevent  loss. 

Proper  blocking  of  rail,  wheels,  etc.,  to  prevent  damage  to 
equipment,  shifting  of  loads,  and  consequent  switching  back- 
to  the  yard  for  rehandling. 

Thorough  cleaning  and  light  weighing  of  cars  to  prevent  loss 
through  claims. 

Periodical  inspection,  cleaning  and  test  of  scales  for  the 
same  reason. 

Continuous  movement  of  scrap  in  its  destination. 
Sale  in  advance  on  estimate  of  accumulation  to  keep  the  yard 
clear  of  material. 

Immediate  report  of  car  numbers,  weights,  class  of  mate- 
rial, and  forwarding  of  waybill  to  enable  prompt  collection  for 
and  disposal  of  loaded  cars. 

Prompt  release  of  empty  cars  to  avoid   per  diem  charges. 
Proper  inspection  of   facilities   so  that  needed  overhauling 
may  prevent  a  breakdown  at  an  inopportune  time. 

A  co-operation  throughout  all  departments,  from  the  sec- 
tion foreman  and  track  gang  up,  to  the  end  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  that  the  main  intention  of  scrap  clean-up  "Saving 
is  taming"  is  understood. 

Classification 

In  regard  to  the  scrap  iron  and  steel  classifications,  the  commit- 
tee's report  at  the  last  annual  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  June  9 
to  11,  1921,  was  further  modified  during  the  past  year  through  dis- 
cussion of  several  items  that  apparently  conflicted  and  attention 
was  called  by  members  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  while 
in  general  the  classification  as  presented  could  be  adopted,  local 
conditions  must  govern  various  items. 

It  was  proposed  to  include  an  item  of  shoveling  steel,  a  classifi- 
cation that  would  take  care  of  all  small  pieces  of  steel  scrap  such 
as  tools  and  tool-steel,  tie  plates,  number  two  wrought  (when  a 
road  could  not  accumulate  a  carload),  etc. 

Prices  were  checked  on  tools  and  tool-steel,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  times  when  this  item  commanded  a  premium. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  inclusion  of  punchings  and  clippings 
in  Item  14,  Busteling  No.  1,  and  Item  31,  heavy  melting  steel,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  eastern  mills  would  accept  Item  31,  heavy 
melting  steel,  with  this  material,  whereas  the  western  mills  would 
reject  cars  containing  it,  and  also  that  the  inclusion  of  the  clause, 
"No  piece-weighing  less  than  ten  pounds,"  in  Item  31  would  elimi- 
nate this  trouble  for  the  western  shipments  and  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  shoveling  steel  would  cover  the  small  steel. 

Item  28,  flues  and  pipe.  It  was  suggested  that  the  words,  "Free 
from  galvanized  material"  be  included. 

Item  33,  iron  rail.  The  dealers  present  at  the  meeting  reported 
that  tin   consumers'  classification  called  for  50  pounds  and  heavier, 
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and  it  was  suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  with  the  rolling 
mills  and  an  endeavor  made  to  have  them  agree  to  lower  their 
to  40  pounds. 

Item  35,  rail  steel.  Question  of  inserting  a  clause,  "Badly  worn 
flanges,"  was  not  passed  on. 

The  question  of  inserting  Items  42A,  "Sheets  from  steel  cars  cut 
apart,"  and  43A,  "Car  root  sheets,"  is  covered  by  the  insertion  of 
a  note  after  Item  60  as  follows : 

"Where  a  full  carload  of  a  special  item  that  is  included  or 
could  be  included  or  mixed  with  other  scrap  is  accumulated 
it  should  be  reported  separately  and  sold  separately." 

A  suggested  correction  in  the  terms  of  sale  was  discussed  and 
this  clause  was  proposed  : 

"Shipment  will  ordinarily  he  made  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  shipping  directions  unless  prevented  by  causes  be- 
yond our  control.  If  shipment  is  not  made  within  thirty  days, 
prevented  by  causes  beyond  our  control,  notification  of  our 
inability  to  make  shipment  and  the  reasons  for  same  should 
be  communicated  to  the  buyer,  when  he  may,  at  his  option, 
cancel  the  balance  due.  If  the  buyer  does  not  immediately 
exercise  this  option,  the  contract  remains  binding  to  both 
parties." 

No  action  was  taken  as  to  adoption  of  this  clause  as  the  old  terms 
of   sale    specified    forty-five    days.      The    dealers    at    the    meeting 
favored  its  adoption. 
The  Committee  report  is  signed  by:     M.  J.  Collins  (Chairman), 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Chicago;  L.  V.  Guild,  Oregon  Short 
Line.  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah;  W.  B.  Hall,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
Burnham,    Denver,    Col.;   J.   R.    Haynes,    Chicago,    Burlington   & 
igo;  C.  II.  Hoinville,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Chicago;   W.   F.   Huneke,  I  hicago,    Burlington  &   Quincy,   Plarts- 
mouth.    Neb.;    \V.    F.   Jones,    New    York    Central    (East) 
Albany,  X.  V.;  J.  C.  Kirk.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,'  Silvis 
111.;    V.  W.  Munster,  Boston  &  .Maine,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  B.  Hall,' 
Ivania  System,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  S.  B.  Wight   (chair- 
man ex-omcim.  New   York  Central   Lines,  New  Vorki  X.  V. 

APPEXDIX 

Sen  \r  Classification 
Terms  of  Sale 
Please  quote  on  this  sheet  price  per  unit  specified  on  the  follow- 
ip  materials.     This  scrap  will  he  sold  f.  o.  b.  any  point  on 
our  lines.     Show  in  your  bid  tonnage  and  delivery  point  di  iired, 
Sealed  bids  for  this  scrap,  to  receive  consideration,  must  be  in 

thee  by  12  o'clock  noon  on 

and  remain  in  effect  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 

I»s  containing  bids  should  he  marked  in  lower  left-hand 
Bid   "ii   Scrap."  and  no  change  in  your  quotation  will   he 
permitted  after  that  time. 

pt  or  reject  part  or  all  of  your  bid  is  reserved. 
pted,  th.    following  terms  and  conditions  will  govern,  and 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  transaction. 


Shipment 
Final  shipping  directions  must  be  furnished  within  five  (5)  days 

I 
'  within  five  |  ,.,l,  j,  „iul|  be 

mpany  to  cancel  th-  -ale  .,t  any  ti 
dinarily  be  made  within  thirty  .1 

not  made  within  forty-five  (45) 

within  t<  n  .1 
will  he  made   foi   di  li 

Terms 


Classification  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel 
(Quote  price  per  net  ton  of  2,000  lb.) 

Item  No. 

1.  Arch  Bars  and  Transoms,  Iron 

2.  Arch  Bars  attd  Transoms,  Steel 

3.  Axles,  Steel — Car  and  locomotive,  6  in.  dia.  and  over  at  center 

4.  Axles,  Steel — Car  and  locomotive,  under  6  in.  dia.  at  center. 

5.  Axles,  Steel,  Hollow  I 

6.  Axles,  Iron — Car  and  locomotive,  all  sizes. 

7.  Angle  and  Splice  Bars — Steel  angle  bars  and  splice  bars. 
5.  Angle  and  Splice  Bars.  Patented  Joints  Only 

9.    Angle  Bars,  Splices  and  Fish  Plates,  Iron 

10.  Boilers,  Fire   Poxes  and    Tanks,   Uncut — All  kinds,  attached 

or  separate.     Specify  whether  with  or  without  flues. 

11.  Boilers,  Fire  Boxes  and  Tanks,  Cut  L'p — Iron  or  steel  boiler 

or  tank  plate  cut  into  sheets  and  rings  (with  or  without  stay 
bolts.) 

12.  Brake  Beams,  Uncut 

13.  Built  Up  Bolsters 

TI.     Busheling,  Xo.  1 — Iron  and  soft  steel  pipes  and  flues   (free 

from  scales)  ;  tank  and  bands  Xo.  12  and  heavier,  boiler 

plate  punchings  and  clippings,  and  soft  steel  and  iron  drop 

ings  and  trimmings;  nothing  to  be  over  8  in.  long  or 

wide,  tree  from  galvanized  or  tinned  stock. 

15.  Cast,  Railroad  No.  1 — Pieces  weighing  150  lb.  or  less,  includes 

new  grates,  new  stove  plate  and  clean  cast-iron  culvert,  soil 
and  water  pipe,  to  be  free  from  brake  shoes  and  burnt 
grate  frames,  burnt  stove  plate  and  all  other  burnt  castings. 

16.  Cast,  Railroad.  No.  2 — Pieces  weighing  over  150  lb.  but  not 

more  than  500  lb.,  otherwise  same  specifications  as  class 
No.  15. 

17.  Cast,  Railroad  No.  3 — Pieces  weighing  over  500  lb. ;  includes 

cylinders  and  driving  wheel  centers,  and  all  other  castings ; 
otherwise  same  specifications  as  Class  Xo.  15. 

18.  Cast,  Railroad  No.  4 — All  kinds  of  burnt  castings,  including 

grate  bars,  grate  frames  and  stove  plate. 

19.  Cast,  Iron   Brake  Shoes — All   shoes  with  steel  back  or  with 

steel   or  wrought-iron  inserts,  both  driving  and  car.     Ex- 
-  composition  filled  shoes. 

20.  Cast  Iron  Borings — Clean  and  free  from  all  other  metals,  dirt 

and  lumps. 

21.  Cast  Steel.  Xo.  1—  Charging  box  size.  5  ft.  and  under.  18  in. 

wide;  no  piece  weighing  less  than  10  lb.  to  be  included. 

22.  Cast  Steel,  Xo.  2 — Steel  castings  over  18  in.  wide  and  over 

5  ft.  long,  may  include  cast  steel  truck  or  body  bolsters 
and  cast  steel  locomotive  frames. 

23.  Cast  Steel  'Truck  and  Body  Bolsters 

24.  Couplers  and  Knuckles.  Steel  and  Steel  nuckle  Locks 

25.  Tools  and   Tool  Steel-  Worn  out  steel  tools,  tool  steel,  tiles. 

including  old  claw  bars,  pinch  hats,  spike  mauls,  track 
wrenches,     picks.  chisels,     drills,     hammers. 

knuckle  pins,  punches,  finger  pins,  bits,  draft  keys,  bar  steel. 
weighing  under  10  lb.  per  piece. 

26.  Frogs  and  Switches,  Uncut — Steel  and  iron  frogs  and  switch- 

es, that  have  not  been  cut  apart,  exclusive  of  manganese 
material. 

27.  Flues,    Tubes  and   Pipes.    Wrought   Iron   and  Steel  No.   1 — 

1-inch  dia.  and  over.  1  ft.  long  and  over,  free  from  fittings, 
paint,  galva  nieleil.  coiled  or  bent  material. 

28.  Flu  \nd    Pipes,    Wrought    hen   and  Steel  X 

I    iron  and  steel   tines,   tulies  and  pipes,   in- 
cluding  fittings   attached.     Free  from  galvanised  material. 

29.  I  imed   Iron   and  Steel     All    kinds   of    material    from    interior 

of    boilers    (except    lines   which   are  encrusted   with   lime   or 
ded  by  the  action  of  water)   such  as  crown  liars,  crown 
bar    holts,    stay    bolts,    etc. 

30.  Malleable    All  malleable  castings. 

31.  Melting  Steel,  Ilea;',  .   T  » -in.   thick 

and  over,  and  not  over    18  in.   w  >■  It    long,    tree 

of    all    attachments,    may    include    chain,    carbon    tool    steel, 

punchings  and  all  other  steel   scrap  thai   will  come 
within    the    above   dimensions,    unless   otherv 
than  ten  lb. 

Img  Steel,  /  \ll   ltd  1  over  5  ft.  long  01 

IS  in    wide, 

lion  X1  lb,  i  .'.  :.  h  guard 

VII   iron  rail  • 
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fied,  including  guard  rails,  switch  points  and  frogs,  when 
cut  apart.     Does  not  include  frog  fillers  or  plates. 

35.  Rail— Steel  No.  2— Standard  section  steel  tee  rails,  50  lb.  per 

yard  and  over,  5  ft.  long  and  over.     Free  from  badly  bent 
and  twisted  rails,   frog,   switch  and  guard   rails  and  rails 
with  split  heads  and  broken  flanges. 
Xotf.-  All   rail  suitable  for  relaying  must  be  classified 
as  Relaying  Rail  seperate  from  all  scrap  rail. 

36.  Rail—Sled  No.  2—  Cropped  rail  ends  under  3  ft.  long,  50  lb. 

and  over  standard  section. 

37.  Rail— Steel  No.  3—3  ft.  long  and  over,  50  lb.  and  over,  stan- 

dard section  having  split  heads  or  ball  of  rail  worn  with 
wheel  flanges,  curved  and  bent  rails  free  from  frog,  switch 
and  guard  rails. 

38.  Rail  Steel  No.  4 — All  sections  of  rail  not  coming  under  speci- 

fications of  No.  1,  2  or  3  rail,  including  frogs,  cut  apart, 
guard  rails  and  switch  points.  Does  not  include  frog  fillers 
or  plates. 

39.  Structural  Wrought  Iron — Cut  .  Ipart— Wrought-iron,  struct- 

ural, and  shapes  from  bridges,  buildings  and  equipment  cut 
apart  and  free  from  riveted  material. 

40.  Structural      Wrought      Iron — Uncut — Wrought-iron,     from 

bridges,  structures  and  equipment,  which  has  not  been  cut 
apart. 

41.  Structural  Steel — Uncut — All  steel,  or  steel  mixed  with  iron, 

from  bridges,  structures  and  equipment  that  has  not  been 
cut  apart ;  may  include  uncut  bolsters,  brake  beams,  steel 
trucks,  underframes,  channel  bars,  steel  bridge  plates,  frog 
and  crossing  plates  and  other  steel  or  similar  character  not 
included  in  No.  2  Heavy  Melting  Steel  Class  32. 

42.  Sheet  Scrap  No.  1 — Under    ]/i-'m.    thick,    consisting    of    cut 

stacks  and  stack  netting,  hoops,  band  iron  and  steel,  pressed 
steel  hand  car  wheels,  scoops  and  shovels  (free  of  wood), 
and  wire  rope ;  must  be  free  from  galvanized  iron  or  tin, 
cushion  and  other  similar  springs  and  lime  encrusted  pipe 
and  flues  from  boilers. 

43.  Sheet  Scrap  No.  2  and  Miscellaneous — Includes  netting,  other 

than  stack  wire,  all  galvanized  or  tinned  material,  composi- 
tion brake  shoes  and  gas  retorts,  and  any  other  iron  or 
steel   material  not  otherwise  classified. 

44.  Spring  Steel  No.  1 — Flat  spring  steel,  including  elliptic  springs 

from  which  bands  have  been  removed. 

45.  Spring  Steel  No.  2 — All  coils  springs,  made  from  steel  ?ie-in. 

and  over. 

46.  Steel.  Maganese — To  include  all  kinds   of   manganese;   rail, 

frogs  and  switch  points,  cut  or  uncut. 

47.  Steel.    High    Speed — High    speed    steel    turnings    (butts    and 

ends  report  separately). 

48.  Tires  No.  1 — All  locomotive  or  car  tires  36  in.  and  over  in- 

side diameter,  smooth  inside,  not  grooved  for  retaining  rings 
or  lipped. 

49.  Tires  No.  2 — All  tires  not  included  in  Tires  No.  1. 

50.  Turnings  and  Drillings  No.  1 — Wrought-iron  and  soft  steel, 

clean,  free  from  cast  borings,  brass,  hard  steel  or  other 
foreign  metals,  dirt  or  lumps. 

51.  Turnings  and  Drillings  No.  2 — From  tires  and  other  similar 

steel,  including  hard  steel ;  clean,  free  from  other  metals, 
dirt  and  lumps. 

52.  Turnings    and    Drillings — Mixed   No.   1 — Wrought,   cast   and 

steel  mixed,  free  from  other  metals,  dirt  and  lumps. 

53.  Turnings   and   Drillings — Mixed   No.   2 — Wrought,   cast   and 

steel,  mixed  with  brass  and  other  metals,  free  from  dirt  and 
lumps. 

54.  Wheels  No.  1 — Includes  all  solid  cast-iron  car  and  locomotive 

wheels,  no  allowance  for  grease  and  dirt. 

55.  Wheels  No.  2 — Includes  all  kinds  of  built  up  or  steel  tired 

wheels.     (Specify  kind  in  offering.) 

56.  Wheels  No.  3 — Includes  all  solid  rolled,  forged  or  cast  steel 

car  and  locomotive  wheels.     (Specify  kind  in  offering.) 

57.  Wrought — Railroad  No.  1 — Clean  wrought,  pieces  6  in.  long 

and  over,  flats  to  be  %-m.  thick  and  over ;  rounds  or  squares 
5^-in.  thick  and  over ;  to  include  bars,  rods,  chain ;  all  to  be 
free  from  riveted  material. 


Item 
5*. 


Wrought— Railroad  No.  2— All  wrought,  under  6  in.  long,  not 
specified  under  No.  1  Railroad  Wrought;  to  include  track 
spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets  and  lag  screws. 

Wrought  Iron  Locomotive  Frames  or  Mud  Rings — Includes 
all  other  large  wrought-iron  forgings. 

Destroyed  Steel  Cars  and  Locomotive  Tenders — Includes  un- 
derframes and  bodies  of  steel  cars  cut  apart  sufficiently  to 
load — excludes  trucks  and  cast  steel  underframes. 

Note.— Where  a  full  carload  of  a  special  item  that  is  in- 
cluded or  could  be  included  or  mixed  with  other  scrap  is 
accumulated,  it  should  be  reported  separately  and  sold 
separately. 

Miscellaneous 
Aluminurr 

White    Metal    No.    1— Including    various    mixtures    of    clean 
bearing  or   lining  metals,   such   as   babbitt,  metallic   pack- 
ing, etc. 
White  Metal  No.  2— All  non-bearing  white  metals,  such  as 

lavatory  basins,  exclusive  of  aluminum. 
Barrels — Specify  kind  and  with  or  without  heads.     (Standard 

Classification.) 
Bags  and  Burlap — Bagging,  sacking  and  waste  covering. 
Brass,  No.  1 — Locomotive  bearings  metals,   such  as   driving, 
crown  and  rod  brass,   free   from   white  metals,  excluding 
car  and  tender  bearings. 
Brass,  No.  2 — Steam  metal  brass,  including  valves  and  fittings 
—injector    and    lubricating    bodies  and    parts,    and    check 
valves. 
Brass,  No.  3 — Journal  bearings  free  from  babbitt. 
Brass,  No.  4 — Brass  or  bronze  borings,  drillings  and  turnings. 
Brass,  No.  5 — Yellow  brass  castings,  to  include  coach  trim- 
mings, light  brass,  hose  couplings,  pipe  tubes,  etc. 
Copper  Cable,  Insulated — Specify  kind. 
Copper,  No.  1 — Wire  free  from  insulation,  flue  ferrules,  pipe 

and  tubes. 
Copper,  No.   2 — Sheet   copper,    sheathing   and   roofing,    free 

from  paint  and  nails. 
Copper,  No.  3 — Sheathing  and  roofing  copper,  with  paint  and 

nails. 
Copper,  No.  4 — Battery  copper. 

Copper,  No.  5 — Dross  and  oxide.  (Report  separately.) 
Canvas — (Specify  whether  new  or  old.) 
Carpet,  Linoleum,  Plush  and  Rags—  (Specify  kind.) 
Lead — Sheet,  pipe,  etc. 
Lead.     Battery. 

Lead,  Battery  Mud  or  S ediment—  (Specify  wet  or  dry.) 
Leather  Belting— Ho.  1  leather  belting,  6  in.  wide  and  over; 
No.   2   leather   belting,   under    6   in.    punchings    and   trim- 
mings; No.  3  rubber  belting,  all  kinds;  No.  4,  composition 
belting. 
Rubber,  No.  1— Air  brake  and  signal  hose,   free  from  wire 
and  fittings;  rubber  boots  and  shoes  without  leather  soles, 
rubber   aprons. 
Rubber,  No.  2 — All  other  hose,  such  as  steam,  water,  tank, 
pneumatic  tool,  and  washout  hose,  free  from  wire  and  fit- 
tings. 
Rubber,  No,  3—  Rubber  lined  fire  hose. 

Rubber,  No.  4— All  wire  wound  and  wire  inserted  hose,  in- 
cluding oil  and  paint  hose. 
Rubber,  No.  5— Rubber  packing,  gaskets,  diaphragms,  mat- 
ting, step  treads,  etc. 

88.  Rubber,  No.  6— Auto  tires,    solid   and   pneumatic,   including 

tubes,  free  of  fittings.  (Specify  material.) 

89.  Rope— Manila  rope  free  from  bow  fenders. 

90.  Tarrel  Rope  and  Marlin— Manila  bow  fenders,  tarred  rope 

and  marlin.     (Specify  kind  in  offering.) 

91.  Zinc,  Battery  or  Sheet—  (Specify  kind.) 

The   report  was  received  and  accepted  as  recom- 
mended practice. 


67. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Supply  Train  Operation 


The  report  deals  with  the  subject  of  Supply 

pcration  in  a  comprehensive  manner  and 

contains  many  suggestions  of  value  which   may 

be   applied   in   a    practical   way.      The   successful 
operation   of  a  supply  sen-ice  on   one  raih 
made  the  basis  of  concrete  recommendations  for 
the    establishment    of    similar    service    on    other 
roads. 

The  committee  outlines  the  method  employed 


for  the  economical  handling  of  materials  and  sug- 
gests many  ways  in  which  supplies  may  be  dis- 
tributed with  least  expense  in  train  operation. 
'The  elimination  of  extra  switching  and  overtime 
for  train  crezvs  is  an  important  item  discussed  in 
the  report. 

In  the  recommendations  the  committee  has 
given  consideration  to  all  phases  of  supply  service 
and  has  offered  means  for  overcoming  many 
annoying  features  of  distribution   of  material. 


During   the   year   the   committee  has   studied   the   subject  of 
supply  train  I   the   workil 

the   supply   train   on    one   large    railroad.     The   economical 
results  obtain  '  '''   '""'    5UP" 

nee  that  the  members  si: 
subject  their  personal  attention  and  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their 
executive  offii 

i 
ntain  valuabli 
why  supply  ti  <■  installed. 

Exhibit  A 

Recommendations    and    Reasons   For   Operating 

Supply  Trains 

1.  Essential    features   of    supply    trains   are   services    of    supph 
and  delivering  material  to  points  where  required  for 

2.  Where    an    article    is  le,    old    articl 
turned   in   at  I 

j      Basis   of   quantities  of   supplies  to  be  delivered   rests   with 

,   subject  to  joint  check  on  ground  at 

peratives  and  the  consignee. 


North  and  South  Railroad 

SERVICE  PERFORMED  BY  SUPPLY  TRAIN 


Value  of 
Material 
Deliver*! 


Value 

t.i  other* 


Total 

1   ■    ; 


6.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  recommended  a  thirty-day 
scheduli  irable. 

7.  New  material  I  waste  paper. 

material,  will  he  loaded  on  supply  train  each  trip. 

8.  The  supply  train  he  used  wherever  possible  to  eliminate 
work  trains. 

9.  All  company  material  of  any  nature,  even  in  carload  lots. 

be  delivered  by  the  supply  train  when  possible,  and  set 
out  at  stations  or  sidings  where  required,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  handling  of  same  in  way  freij 

10.  To  make  the  operation  of  supply  train  most  effective  and 
result  in  maximum  economy  of  the  company  maintaining,  all  un- 
applied material  (including  stationery)  should  be  under  control 
as  to  concentration,  distribution,  etc..  of  the  General  Storekeeper. 

11.  In  ortler  to  properly  inaugurate  supply  train  on  a  railroad 
it  is  essential  that  practical  men  he  directed  to  observe  the 

tion   of   such   practice  or  unit   on   some   railroad   wdiere  practice   is 
lie. 

12.  In  busy  and  congested  territories,  it  is  desirable  that  all 
company  material  which  can  he  delivered  through  the  medium 
of  supply  train  he  so  handled,  in  place  of  handling  through  local 

-    and    on    way    trains,   which   will    lessen   the   . 
tion.   eliminate  car  days,  and   congestion  at   freight   terminals  and 
lis   method   of   handling   will   increase   the  car 
supply   ami   add   generally    to   service   efficiency. 

13.  I  items  to  he  delivered  by  supply  train: 
All   of    Maintenance   of    Way    material,   including 

-witch  stands,  continuous  joints 
1  ess  than  i  lumber,  bridge  and  building  hardware 

and  mal 

Push,    hand   ami    velocipede    cars. 

Ware  house  and  baggage  trucks. 

■ 
Distillate   for   Pumping   Plants. 

al  Maintainers'  Headquarl 
["reatii 

Ice    for  use   ill    St  i  where 

not    I  local    deln  I  I 

All  oils  u  ■  \\    and   B  tments, 

I     maintenance    of    Signal 
ment,  Pumping  Plat 

\11   small  01  "i   territory  to  he  supplied. 

and  all 

14.  It  is  further  unanimously  recommended  that  •■»]>]•' 

1  he 

I 

Ut<  '1  hi  dollars 
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Statement  Showing  Cost  of  Operating  Supply  Trains 

Labor  at  Stores  in  loading  Supply  Train $500.00 

•  of  Supply  Train  Storekeepers  and  Helpers 1,085.00 

•  of  Supply  Trail.  •  and 
Helpers  and  Store  Department  proportion  of  expense 
incident  to  performance  of  cook  and  living  ears  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  Suppy  Trains 550.00 

Charges  from  Transportation  Department  for  wages  of 
train  and  engine  crews,  round  housi  .  and 
other  incidental  ex]  i  i  fuel 4.700.00 

Track  laborers  accompanying  Supply  Train 600.00 

Total     $7,435.00 

Statement   Showing  Estimated  Cost  of   Handling  by  Local 

Fkh  u.  Not  Df.i.i  :  i-i-v  Train 

Estimated  cost  of  overtime  to  local  trains  and  engine 
crews  if  material  was  handled  by  1'  ical  freight $3,280.00 

Estimated   cost   of   Local    Freight   Houses   of   handling, 
transferring  and  billing    (on  basis  of  50  per  cent 
material  passing  t'  in  Houses  I,  at  57c.  ton.     1,681.00 

Estimated  loss  account  material  damaged  or  lost  in 
transit,  etc.  (using  as  a  basis  3  per  cent  of  material 
delivered)    420.00 

Estimated  cost  of  picking  up  scrap  and  cost  of  handling, 
sorting,  etc.,  at  Division  Stores,  before  shipping  to 
General  Scrap  Headquarters,  also  overtime  to  local 
Freight  Train  and  Engine  Crews 2,500.00 

Approximate  cost  of  packing,  tagging,  loading,  way  bill- 
ing, etc.,  at  shipping     I  5,040.00 

Stock  on  hand  would  have  to  be  increased  at  all  Division 
Stores  approximately  $160,000,  if  each  had  to  provide 
for  their  Division  requirements.  Interest  on  invest- 
ment at  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  ) 800.00 

Estimated  value  of  additional  track  tools,  hand,  push  and 
and  velocipede  ears,  which  would  be  required  on  Line 
if  no  regular  exchange  system  was  in  effect.  $64,000. 
(Interest  on  investment  at  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum) 320.00 

Estimated  cost  of  motor  car  maintenance  and  operator 
for  use  of  Watch  Inspectors  on  monthly  trip  of  watch 
inspection     255.00 

F.sti mated  cost  of  doing  work  by  work  train,  such  as 
distribution  of  ties,  gravel,  ice,  sprinkling  right-of-way 
with  fuel  oil,  etc.,  which  is  now-  handled  bv  Supply 
Train '.     1,125.00 

Estimated  cost  of  labor  necessary  to  deliver  material 
from  Freight  House  to  Section  and  Signal  Tool 
Houses,  B.  &  B.  and  Extra  Gangs  on  Line,  etc 3,600.00 

Total    $19,021.00 

Appended  hereto  is  recommended  practice  for  the  operation  of 
Supply  Trains. 

15.  A  copy  of  this  report  has  been  sent  to  the  Transportation 
Division  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  calling  particular 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  car  supply  through  the 
proposed  methods  of  handling  Company  material. 

16.  In  addition  to  the  previous  recommendations  as  to  the 
operation  of  supply  trains,  it  should  be  understood  that  on 
branches,  or  in  territory  where  conditions  do  not  warrant  the 
operation  of  a  train,  the  service  should  be  modified  and  a  regula> 
supply  car  substituted — local  supervision  to  determine  frequency 
Such  car  to  be  accompanied  by  proper  stores  officer. 

17.  It  is  recommended  that  the  attached  form,  showing  Service 
Performed  by  Supply  Train,  be  made  standard  practice  where 
supply  train  service  is  inaugurated. 

18.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  supply  train  can  be 
operated  sucess fully  in  congested  territory  and  is  being  effectively 
operated  on  an  eight  track  railroad. 

19.  One  of  the  important  results  of  the  supply  train  is  the 
reduction  of  stocks  on  line:  Rail  (new  and  second-hand)  and 
scrap;  switch  ties;  track  fittings;  frogs;  cattle  guards;  emergency 
stocks ;  charged  out  stocks  ;  all  unapplied  material ;  scrap.  Also 
results  in  better  care  of  material;  consolidation  of  all  material; 
joints ;  tie  plates,  etc..  on  each  section  at  tool  houses  for  monthly 
inventory  and  check  by  supply  train. 

20.  The  supply  train  makes  for  good  housekeeping  on  the 
property. 

21.  The  Committee  feels  that  figures  should  be  produced 
showing  comparison  on  various  railroads  between  the  cost  of 
distributing  supplies  under  the  former  system,  with  supply  train 


but  have  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  complete  data  on  this 
feature. 

22.  The  operation  of  the  supply  train  is  flexible,  so  that  it 
can  readily  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  congested 
main  line  division,  or  a  branch  line  with  light  traffic.  As  condi- 
tions change  and  demand  for  material   falls  off.  the  organization 

upply  train  can  be  reduced  to  one  man.  if  necessary,  and 
bursements  reduced  to  such  essential  items  as  oil,  switch 
and  signal  lamp  supplies,  etc.  The  saving  in  the  distribut 
oil  alone  by  supply  tram  as  compared  with  the  old  "met 
distributing  by  local  freight  is  worth  the  operation  of  a  supply 
train  regularly  each  month,  and  when  business  is  light  and  pur- 
chases restricted  there  is  even  greater  necessity  of  knowing  what 
is  disbursed  along  the  road  and  gathering  up  surplus. 

23.  During  the  past  year  we  have  knowledge  of  three  rail- 
roads that  have  installed  supply  trains,  based  on  report  of  this 
Committee  at  our  First  Annual  Meeting.  The  Committee  has 
in  its  possession  letters  commenting  on  the  efficiency  and  desir- 
ability of  the  service  of  the  supply  train  for  the  informatii  n  of 
any  one  desiring  to  review  them. 

Your  Committee  unanimously  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
following  additional  paragraphs  to  be  added  to  our  previous  re- 
ports. 

24.  Regular  Schedule— To  obtain  the  best  results  supply  trains 
should  be  operated  on  a  regular  schedule  each  month  or  at  other 
stated  periods  so  that  the  men  in  the  field  will  know  postively 
when  they  will  receive  materials.  During  business  depression 
when  trains  are  curtailed  and  the  men  out  on  the  line  do  not  know 
when  they  are  going  to  receive  supplies,  consequently  they  carry  a 
considerable  quantity  in  excess  of  requirements  which  leads  to  ex- 


Exhibit  B 
. -ATEMENT  SHOWING  SERVICE  PERFORMED  BY  SUPPLY  TRAIN 


New  Material 

Picked  Up 

Account  Work 

Discontinued 

or  No  Longer 

Needed. 


545,401.31 
73,950.84 
5.02S.66 


Tools. 
Equipment  and 

Serviceable 
Material  Picked 
Up  and  Brought 
In  for  Repairs. 


S_':;_',"79  71         SIS  1,606  33 
284.008.22  137.3S7  76 

25.620.90  17.266  51 


$459,087.35 
495,346.  S2 
47.916  07 


Value  of  Material 
Delivered  to 
Stores,  Car 

Shops  and  Bunk 
Houses. 

Value  of  Material 

Delivered  to 

Others. 

Total  Value 
of  Material 
Delivered  by 
Supply  Train. 

8321.713. 72 
484,953.62 
45.966.75 

SI. 255.173. 08 

1.388.405.31 

226,838.19 

S1.577.0S6  SO 

1.873.55S  93 

272.804.94 

2  months'  period,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  28. 

travagant  use  of  materials.  This  illustrates  the  necessity  of  regu- 
lar operation  of  supply  trains  throughout  the  year  and  delivery  of 
only  the  exact  amount  required  for  a  stipulated  period. 

On  railroads  where  a  Supply  Train  is  run  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  Committee,  the  use  of  such  items  as 
gasoline,  lubricating  oil  for  gasoline  motor  cars,  spark  plugs,  axes 
and  similar  tools,  coal  for  heating  purposes,  ice,  electric  light 
globes  and  stationary  has  been  reduced  so  considerably  as  to  cause 
lively  interest  of  operating  officials.  It  also  often  permits  substi- 
tution of  many  items,  thus  avoiding  the  purchase  of  new  mate- 
rials. 

25.  Elimination  of  Extra  Switching  and  Overtime. — Operating 
officials  must  soon  give  consideration  t»  the  delay  to  freight  or 
peddler  trains  due  to  shipping  materials  by  this  method  instead  of 
by  supply  trains.  When  supplies  are  delivered  by  local  freight, 
extra  switching  of  cars  is  necessary  for  setting  cars  out  at  station. 
The  delay  incidental  thereto  means  overtime  to  the  train  crews 
and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  cost  of  handling 
material  by  local  freight  service ;  overtime  on  locals  means  over- 
time for  a  crew  of  6  men. 

It  is  an  everyday  occurrence  for  a  freight  conductor  to  find 
shipments  for  points  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line  nearest  the  door, 
while  those  for  the  nearest  stations  are  buried  under  masses  of 
other  materials  that  must  be  moved  before  delivery  can  be  made. 
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The  cost  of  a  train  crew  waiting  while  this  sorting  process  is 
'.ugh.  If  a  way-freight  must  lay  at  a  station  45 
ten  minutes  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  This 
calls  for  systematic  loading,  but  when  company  shipments  arc 
handled  through  two  or  three  freight  houses  a  condition  like  this 
will  invariably  foil 

.1  train  schedules  are  made  primarily  for  commercial 
service,  and  in  many  instances,  early  morning,  late  afternoon,  and 
night  schedules  are  in  affect.  One  purchasing  agent,  who  for- 
merly operated  supply  cars  in  local  freight,  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  knew  of  several  stations  ami  sections  on  the  end  of 
districts  where  agents  and  section  foreman  seldom  ever  saw  the 
supply  car,  as  invariably  the  local  train  handling  the  supply  car 
was  running  all  work  so  as  to  get  in  to  a  terminal  and  keep  within 
the  16-hour  limit.  Material  was  thrown  off  by  them  on  the  run  at 
night  or  carried  in  to  the  terminal  and  shipped  back. 

.izance  must  soon  be  taken  of  the  waste  and  expenses  n6t 
f  materials,  but  of  other  angles  in   the  handling,  shipping 
and  delivering  of  material,  which  are  sapping  the  finances  of  the 
railroads. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  supply  train  cannot  eliminate  all 
freight  shipments  except  transfers  between  stores  and  emergency 
shipments.  The  entire  demands  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  De- 
partment can  generally  be  taken  care  of  by  the  supply  train  by 
30-day  delivery. 

It  is  desired  here  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  supply  train,  to 
get  full  economy,  must  get  full  utility — keep  shipments  off  freight 
trains.  This  refers  to  switch  ties,  assembled  jobs,  tie  plates, 
joints,  bolts,  spikes  for  rail  laying  jobs,  frogs,  switches  and  all  the 
items  incorporated  in  our  previous  report ;  work  trains  are  there- 
by eliminated.  This  train  must  not  be  considered  a  supply  outfit, 
iting  of  an  oil  and  tool  car  for  light  supplies.  The  com- 
mittee has  knowledge  of  one  delivery  by  supply  train  of  six  cars 
of  signal  line  poles,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  delivery  by  special 
work  train. 

26.  Inspection. — The  supply  train  facilitates  inspections  by 
officers  who  of  necessity  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  matters  on 
the  line;  such  officers  as  Safety  Agents.  Claim  Agents,  Watch 
Inspectors,  Water  Service  Foremen.  Motor  Car  Repairmen,  Scale 
Inspectors,   Inspector   Bureau   of    Explosives,    Traveling 

Fire  Inspectors.  Sanitary-  Inspectors,  Signal  Engineers.  Road- 
masters.  Trainmasters,  Division  Engineers,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents and  Superintendents. 

27.  Approval  of  Requisitions. — The  supply  train  further  abol- 
ishes the  automatic  approval  of  requisitions,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant point,  resulting  in  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
dictating  to  the  individual  what  material  is  necessary  to  do  his 
job,  as  compared  with  the  old  proceedure  of  indiscriminately 
signing  requisitions  at  headquarters  for  what  the  individual  may 
assume  he  needs. 

28.  Investment  in  Untie,  <  on  Line. — Where  supply 
trains  do  not  operate,  large  mileage  of  the  railroad  is  unsuper- 
vised from  material  sense,  therefore  unnecessary  stocks  are  ac- 
cumulated.   It  is  suggested  that  comparison  be  made  between  the 

'     irricd  in  section  houses,  tool  houses,  roadmas- 
that  do  not  operate  supply  train 
rate  them.     It  will  be  found  that  value 
n   hand   will  afore- 

handling  and 
other 
is    apparent     such    it.  nis    as    markers. 

articles  ar<'  handled 

with  a  mini- 
mum ne   truth   that  such 

in  i'H  kiip  cat 

t    with 
m,  which  in- 


Many  a  workman  has  lost  an  eye  due  to  mashed  head  on  a  track 
chisel  or  maul.  By  lessening  the  number  of  handlings  of  material 
to  get  it  to  the  point  of  use  lessens  the  chances  of  hazard  to  the 
men.  particularly  in  the  handling  of  such  heavy  items  as  frogs, 
switch'  ties,  etc. 

On  some  railroads  safety  meetings  are  held  at  terminals  where 
supply  trains  tie  up  and  safety  supervisors  and  officers  have  an 
nity  to  meet  the  employees  of  that  district.     These  meet- 
in  connection  with  supply  train  movements  at 
terminals. 

31.  Pieking  Up  of  Scrap. — Another  feature  of  unlooked  for 
benefit   and    incentive   in   picking   up   scrap   every    30    days    was 

[  out  recently  where  the  railroad's  maintenance  expendi- 
tures are  governed  by  monthly  allowances.  The  roadmaster  who 
turns  in  $10,000.00  worth  of  scrap  gets  credit  for  that  amount, 
and  can  therefore  use  it  in  labor  or  materials,  whereas  if  this 
material  laid  on  the  line  he  would  lose  that  much,  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  additional  appropriation  for  maintenance  for  that 
particular  month. 

32.  Reducing  of  Correspondence. — Frequently  material  is  ship- 
ped by  local  freight,  baggage,  etc..  and  considerable  correspon- 
dence is  necessary,  particularly  when  material  is  delayed  and  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  the  shipment  by  letter  or  telegram,  or 
ofttimes    wrong    material    is    requisitioned    or    shipped.      This    is 

when  material  is  handled  by  a  supply  train. 

33.  Saving  in  Car  Days.— The  necessity  of  eliminating  car  days 
is  vital,  particularly  in  times  of  car  shortage  and  when  perishable 
and  other  commodities  are  to  be  moved  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  supply  train  reduces  the  use  of  such  equipment  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum.  The  same  applies  on  car  days  on  scrap 
picked  up  by  cars  drifting  from  section  to  section  when  these  are 
handled  by  local  trains,  because  two  car  days  are  necessary  in  each 
section  and  the  switching  incidental  thereto.. 

Car  day  saved  in  drifting  cars  of  supplies,  etc.,  when  handled 
in  Local  Freight  versus  Supply  Trains.  The  committee  has  actual 
knowledge  of  the  following  delays: 

On  one  railroad  it  was  found  necessary  to  cancel  the  trip  of  the 
supply  train  over  a  certain  division  after  the  train  was  loaded. 
The  material  to  be  delivered  was  shipped  by  freight,  which  re- 
in 19  extra  car  days  on  one  carload  alone.  In  another 
instance  -'3  days  were  lost  on  a  single  shipment  made  by  local 
freight. 

General 

Tlure  are  so  many  savings  possible  to  the  supply  train  and  so 
many  costs  largely  concealed  in  the  movement  of  material  In  other 
methods,  that   this  committee  has  not  had  tim  ::ity  as 

yet  to  develop  all  of  these  costs  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfactorily 
present  them,  but  we  have  in  mind  the  following — for  instance,  a 
railroad  may  accumulate  on  the  line  15,000  tons  of  scrap  per  year : 
has  it  occurred  to  General  Storekeepers.  Purchasing  Agents  and 
i  xecutive  officers  that  the  reclairaable  material  lying  out  on  the  line, 
if  at  hand,  repaired  and  reconditioned,  would  save  the  pur.' 
similar  new  material  at  double  or  possibly  triple  the  cost?  This 
undoubtedly  amounts  to  a  large  sum  when  we  consider  that  on  a 
railroad  now  following  reclamation  methods,  reclamation  and  sal- 
vage has  been  shown  to  !«•  close  to  $1,000,000  per  year. 

A  question   tor  this  committee  to  consider  is  what  percent 
Lp  material  on  the  line  is  rcclaimahle  ;  we  must  produc 
to    show   concrete   savings.      The    supply    train   covers   the 
.  ■  r>    thirty   days;  under   the  old   pick-up.  catch-as-catchcan 

there  n  the  amount  ol  scrap  and  reclaimable  material 

idle,  which   is  not   available  or   does   not  get   the  rapid  turn. 

with  a  supply  train.    Consequent!)   it  in 

-;  in  oth.r  words,  the  rcclamati  retarded  and 
in  the  meantime  funds  are  expended  for  new  material,  when  other- 
wise tl                          lid  be  available  for  other 

■unction   with   the  I  nting   material   and 

supplies,  by  the  old  '■   train, 

mmended  in  paragraph  Jl   of   Exhibit  A.  the  Committee 
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When  local  freight  deliveries  are  made  the  investment  in  con- 
tainers, drums,  etc.,  for  oils  and  other  materials  should  be  con- 
sidered.    The  supply  train  eliminates  this  investment. 

Attention  is  called  to  paragraph  17  in  Exhibit  A,  recommending 
a   form    for    -  ,-lv   train;   as  a  matter   of 

information  we  quote  figures  showing  service  performed  by  supply 
train  on  one  railroad  in  accordance  with  that  form— Exhibit  B. 

Recommended  Practice  For  Operation  Of  Supply- 
Trains 

Accompanied  by.  The  Supply  Train  should  be  accompanied  b) 
the  Division  Superintendents,  Division  Engineer,  Signal  or  Assis- 
tant Signal  Supervisor,  Roadmasters,  over  their  respective  Dis- 
tricts, and  Division  Storekeeper. 

The  Division  Officials  use  this  train  as  a  means  of  making 
regular  inspection. 

Requisitions.  Requisitions  for  ordinary  supply  to  be  made  up 
by  the  Roadmaster  and  others,  and  sent  direct  to  the  division 
Storekeeper  for  scrutiny  as  to  proper  description,  etc.,  and  they 
are  then  sent  to  the  General  Store  from  which  Supply  Trains 
operate1. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  have  Superintendent  or  Divi- 
sion Engineer's  approval  on  these  requisitions,  inasmuch  as  they 
accompany  the  Supply  Train,  and  the  matter  of  what  is  to  be 
furnished  is  investigated  on  the  ground. 

Requisitions  for  other  Departments  to  be  handled  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Any  special  requisitions,  of  course,  should  be  properly  approved. 

Stocking  of  Trains.  Supply  Trains  should  be  fully  stocked  to 
cover  requirements,  and  carry  some  surplus  to  take  care  of  such 
emergency  requirements  as  have  become  necessary  since  the  making 
of  requisitions. 

Fining  of  Requisitions  on  the  Line.  The  night  before  starting 
each  day's  work,  the  Supply  Train  Storekeeper  makes  up  unloading 
list  by  stations  for  the  next  day.  This  is  made  in  triplicate,  he 
retaining  the  original,  one  copy  to  his  Helper,  and  the  other  copy 
to  Division  Storekeeper. 


Between  stations,  Division  Storekeeper  checks  over  his  copy  of 
unloading  list,  determines  the  number  and  class  of  tools,  etc.,  to  be 
exchanged  as  well  as  the  materia!  which  has  been  ordered. 

On  arrival  at  tool  house,  he  immediately  checks  the  amount  of 
stock  on  hand,  in  most  cases  with  the  Roadmaster  and  quite  fre- 
quently with  the-  Division  Superintendent  and  Division  Engineer, 
and  it  is  then  determined  whether  or  not  the  quantity  ordered  is 
over  and  above  what  is  actually  needed  for  30-day  period,  or  if  the 
amount  ordered  should  be  increased.  In  either  case  the  material 
decided  upon  is  delivered  and  requisition  is  changed  accordingly. 

Exchange  of  Tools,  etc.  The  exchange  of  tools  and  other  ex- 
changeable material  t  p  be  watched  very  closely. 

Track  tools,  in  fact  everything  that  can  be  exchanged,  should  be 
exchai  s 

This  system  no  doubt  saves  the  railroad  considerable  money,  as 
it  eliminates  abuses,  also  losses  through  theft,  etc. 

Oil  Requirements.  Schedules  should  be  prepared  whereby  Divi- 
sion Storekeepers  and  Supply  Train  Storekeepers  are  in  position  to 
know  just  the  quantity  of  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  that  will 
be  required  at  the  various  points  and  by  various  departments,  and 
no  more  than  the  schedule  calls  for  to  be  delivered. 

Picking  Up  of  Scrap.  All  of  the  M.  of  \Y.  Scrap  accumulation 
to  be  collected  and  held  at  Section  Headquarters  for  the  Supply 
Train.  The  Signal,  B.  &  B.  Dept.,  Pumping  Plant.  Station  Agen- 
cies, and  others  to  handle  scrap,  obsolete,  surplus  and  second-hand 
material  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tools  for  Repairs.  Tools  for  repairs  are  picked  up  by  Supply 
Trains  and  brought  into  the  Central  Points,  where  all  tools  for 
the  System  are  repaired. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  A.  S.  McKelligon,  (Chairman),  South- 
ern Pacific  Co.,  R.  J.  Elliot,  Northern  Pacific  Ry. ;  J.  E.  Mahaney, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  J.  P.  Murphy,  New  York  Central;  J.  L.  Irish, 
Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co. ;  R.  R.  Jackson,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio;  Win.  Shaw,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  I.  G. 
Morrison.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  D.  C.  Curtis,  (Chair- 
man Ex  Officio).  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Moving  pictures  were  shown  in  connection  with  this 
report  there  being  no  discussion. 


Unit  Piling  of  Materials  and  Numerical  Numbering  System 


The  action  of  this  committee  in  making  tzvo 
distinct  divisions  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion wiU  do  much  to  prevent  misunderstanding 
of  just  what  is  meant  by  Unit  Piling  of  Materi- 
als and  by  a  Numerical  Numbering  System.  As 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  report,  the  first  of  these 


factors  is  vital  in  the  control  of  stores  department 
stocks  so  as  to  maintain  a  minimum  investment 
in  all  classes  of  material.  The  numerical  number- 
ing system  greatly  aids  in  grouping,  readily  locat- 
ing, and  accurately  accounting  for  individual 
items. 


From  the  large  number  of  replies  received  in  response  to  ques- 
tionnaire, it  is  evident  that  the  title  of  the  subject  is  misun- 
derstood, and  it  was  therefore  decided  by  the  Committee  to 
consider  the  same  in  two  sections: 

Section  1.  Unit  piling  of  materials,  dealing  strictly  with  a 
system  of  uniform  piling,  and  storing  of  materials,  including  the 
application  of  markers,  showing  the  individual  or  accumulative 
count  in  each  tray,  bin  or  pile. 

Section  2.  Numerical  numbering  system,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  a  standard  designation  or  numerical  symbol  for  each 
item  carried  in  stock. 

Section  1 — Unit  Piling  of  Materials 

The  paramount  idea  in  railroad  storekeeping  today  should  be 
the  control  of  stocks  and  a  minimum  investment  in  all  classes  of 
material.  To  carry  this  idea  to  a  successful  conclusion,  a  stand- 
ard practice  of  storing  and  caring  for  material  and  supplies  must 
be  adopted. 

Control  of  stocks  is  based  on  accurate  stock  book  records,  gov- 
erned entirely  by  proper  count  and  correct  averages  of  monthly 
consumption.      To    obtain    an    absolute    inventory    of    each    and 


every  item  in  stock,  material  must  be  piled  to  afford  a  ready 
count  and  also  to  bring  about  creditable  decreases  in  cost  of 
operation. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  trays 
for  the  storing  of  material  handled  in  shelving,  which  system 
permits  the  items  to  be  piled  in  a  neat,  orderly  and  economical 
manner,  provides  a  perpetual  inventory  and  allows  a  ready  inspec- 
tion of  such  materials  at  all  times.  The  trays  to  be  equipped 
with  numerical  markers,  showing  the  total  number  of  items  in 
a  tray  and  the  accumulative  amounts  in  each  tier  of  trays,  these 
markers  to  be  placed  on  all  but  the  top  or  working  tray. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  unit  piling  be  followed  out  with 
every  class  of  material.  Lumber,  castings,  bars,  sheets,  pipe,  flues, 
angle  bars,  tie  plates,  rail,  etc.,  can  be  cared  for  in  units, 
following  as  nearly  as  consistent  tiers  based  on  multiples  of  ten, 
placing  between  each  tier  a  metal  indicator  showing  the  same 
accumulative  count  as  used  on  trays  in  shelving. 

The  trays  and  markers  can  be  made  up  entirely  from  scrap 
metal  car  roofing.  The  sheets  are  trimmed  to  size  as  needed, 
and  laved  out  an  inch  or  more  longer  and  wider  than  the  size 
required,  to  allow  sufficient  turn-up  on  all  four  sides. 
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hen  compared  with  the  labor  pre 
ving  and  returning  material  to  shelves, 
ain  a  cornet  cluck  ami  the  expense  of  instal- 
lation is  many  times 

servation   ot    storage   space  therein-   reducing  investment  in 
additional  racks  am 

The  only  system  whereby  material  can  be  accurately  and  quickly 

ng  purposes. 
It  induces    <  ■■  material  ami  nil!  unquestionably  bring 

better  control  and  is  no  small  factor  in  prevention  of  darn- 
el deterioral 
ives  time  to  tl 
readily  available,  and   obviates   the  ne  i  out   the 

items  as  is  often  the  case  with  material  improperly  arran 
It   eliminat  if    unit 

the  promiscu 
material  in   some  other  manner. 

Finally,  for  the  psycholi  -  materia]  well-cared   I 

nployees  and  u 

Section  2 — Numerical  Numbering  System 

The   committee   wishes   to   submit    for    study    and   consid 
the  numerical  numbering  s  larking  materials.   The  basis 

:    symbol  number   for  each  item 
carrie 

Nearly   all   railroads   ar: 
and  each  group  carries  a  de  umber. 

ever,  there  are  thousands  of  items  under  each  group  that 

te  manner  to  -    m.     Section 

handling   one    line    of    material    become    specialists, 

but  they  can  I  1   ading, 

unloading  and  storing  ,<i  each  item  .is  it  is  received  or  forwarded, 

and  it  is   for  this  purpose  that  the  nui 

tight. 

numbers  are  shown,  the  first  represents  the  section  or 
group,  and  the  second,  the  item  or  symbol  number,  Articles 
large  enough  to  carry  a  number  have  the  same  stencilled  on  each 


small  articles  not  larg  carry  a  number  an 

on  shelving  under  labels  showing  description  and  symbol  number. 
Price  books  and  stock  books  show  these  numbers,  and  thi 
inform  p   tickets,    department    invoices: 

and.  u  I!   documents  handled   through  the  store 

u   s  and  accounting. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  are : 

1.  The  prefix  number  enables  the  store  forces  to  know  under 
what  group  or  section  the  material  is  carried. 

_'.     The  item  '  number  locates  the  record  of  the  mate- 

rial and  its  proper  place   : 

3.  The   item   or   symbol   numb  -'.lipping 

truckers,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  material,  can  select  the  correct  material  for  tilling  a  shipment 
and  a 

4.  The  item  or  symbol  number  can  be  shown  on  shop  tickets 
and  when  they  are  received  in  the  office,  tiie  price  clerk  can  readily 
locate  tin   o  irrect  price  -I  own  by  number,  in  price  ! 

While  recognizing  main   g 1   features  in  connection  with  this 

method,  your  committee  does  nol  d  in  recommending 

it  for  adoption  as  a  standard  practice.    \\  e  do  feel,  however,  that 
it    has    sufficient    merit    to    be    worthy   of    further    serious    detail 
hi!   i:   would   be  our  recommendation,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  of  numerical  num  a  be  referred  to  committee 

next  year  fur  furtl  ition. 

The  i  i  b)  J.  1..  Sullivan   (chairman"),  Union  Pa- 

li taha,  Neb.;  E    II    Landers,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  i 
and  St.  Louis,  Beech  Gn  ve,  [nd.;  T.  J.  Hegeman,  Chicago.  Burl- 

Quincy,   Chicago;    A.    A.    Taylor,    Missouri    i 
Little    Rock,    Ark.:    F.    K.    Cragin,    Los    Angeles    and    Salt    Lake. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  C    11.    rhomps  n,  S  uthi   n   Pai 

laltimon  ,\  '  Ihio,  Chicago  Termi- 
nal, Chicago,  and  J.  1'.  Murphy  (chairman  ex-officio),  New  York 
Central   (West),  Collinwood,  Ohio. 

This  report  wa  1  with  lantern  s'mIcs  illus- 

trating the  different  phases  of  the  report. 


Purchasing    Agents'    Office    Records 


The  great  number  of  transactions  involved  in 
buying  the  thousands  of  items  which  railroads 
use  make  it  necessary  to  provide  records  which 
simple  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
complete.  Evidently  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
harmonise  these  requirements,  and  the  committee 
peri mins  an  important  service  in  preparing  forms 
for  olii  .Inch   represent  the  best  prac- 

i«    ///,■   extensive  experience   of   the 
mem 

of  the  committee  is  complicated  by 
the  differences  in  methods  used  on  various  roads. 


In  view  of  these  differences,  the  recommended 
forms  are  not  always  applicable,  but  they  are  val- 
uable as  a  basis  from  which  each  road  can  develop 
records  to  suit  its  individual  requirements. 

One  important  form  in  which  standardisation  is 
very  desirable  is  the  invoice  furnished  when  sup- 
plies are  shipped.  Such  a  form  has  been  prepared 
by  this  committee  working  with  other  o\ 
lions  interested,  both  on  the  railroads  and  the 
manufacturers,  and  is  submitted  with  the  report. 


A  12,    I'm  - 

mmend 
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It  is  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  tins  committee  that  the 

i  d  standard,  in  addi- 
tion to  the   forms  ahead*    iccomnu  tided  : 

indicate  the  number  of  the  subject. 
American    Railway     Association,    l>i\ision    \1     Pun 
and  Stoi  No    12,  Form  No,  l 

Form  No    U  10-1     Request  foi    Bids  on  Scrap; 
!   for   Scrap; 

>ali  <  Irdei . 
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Description  of  Forms 

Form  No.  12-10-1 — Request  for  Bids  on  Scrap:  Size  8-in.  by 
10^-in.  The  terms  of  sale  to  be  the  same  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Subject  10,  Scrap  Classification,  Handling  and  Sales. 

Form  No.  12-10-3 — Award  for  Scrap:  Size  8-in.  by  lOj^-in. 
The  terms  of  sale  to  be  same  as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Subject  10,  Scrap  Classification — Handling  and  Sales. 

Form  No.  12-4-a,  4-b  and  4-c — Scrap  Sale  Order :  Size  8-in. 
by  10H-in.     It  is  recommended  that  the  triplicate  copy  be  retained 


.  R.  A.  VI  P  S.  IMH 


J0S.E,»»„       NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILROAD 

SAMUEL  SMITH  

JOHN  JONES  _     _.„ 

Assl.  Purehulng  Agents  OFFICE  OF   PURCHASING   AGENT 


c 


J 


Gentlemen: 

We  award  you  the  approximate  tonnage  of  scrap  material,  at  prices  quoted  by 
our  list  dated  .  as  shown  below: 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 
(As  recommended  by  Committee  on  Subject  10, 
Scrap    Classification  —  Handling    and    Sales.) 


"4.  That  the  requisition  form  adopted  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  which  is  explained  in  the  Book  of  Rules,  known 
as  Form  No.  26,  and  the  carbon  copy,  No.  26-A — retained  by  the 
storekeeper — carries  a  complete  invoice  record  as  desired  by  most 
roads. 

"5.  That  instead  of  the  committee  adopting  a  new  requisition 
form,  its  efforts  should  be  confined  to  amending  the  present  form, 
provided  it  is  found  revision  is  necessary." 

Having  given  the  matter  considerable  time  and  consideration, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  form  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion be  followed,  because  it  is  realized  that  this  form  carries  all 
the  information  any  railroad  would  desire,  and  that  it  is  elastic 
as  to  its  use;  railroads  not  desiring  all  information  could  elimi- 
nate any  portion  not  required. 

The  great  trouble  in  arriving  at  a  definite  standard  is  because 
we  have  not  all  arrived  at  a  uniform  standard  of  storckeeping,  and 
until  the  majority  of  railroads  have  reached  this  stage,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  recommend  a  form  that  will  be  used  extensively ;  the 
railroads  are  going  to  use  a  form  that  will  meet  their  method  of 
operations,  regardless  of  the  form  the  association  might  approve, 
and  after  going  over  Forms  26  and  26-A  very  carefully,  keeping 
in  mind  the  conditions  as  stated  above,  it  is  believed  that  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  recommending  changes  at  this  time. 

For  information,  the  reference  relating  to  data  on  the  requisition 
form,  as  shown  in  Part  2,  Section  4  (h),  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation Standard  Book  of  Rules  for  Railroad  Stores  Department 
Operation,  follows : 

"(h)     'Data  1  to  5.' 

"1.  On  hand. — This  to  be  filled  in  by  taking  actual  inventory 
of  the  item  at  the  time  the  inventory  is  taken.     Broken  packages 


A.  R.  A.  VI  p.  s.  12-10-1 


Please  furnish  shipping  instruction?  by  return  mail. 

Signed)  .. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Form  12-10-3 — Award  for  Scrap 

in  the  purchasing  agent's  office,  instead  of  the  duplicate,  although 
this  may  be  handled  by  various  railroads  to  suit  their  conditions. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  on  railroads  where  the  purchasing 
agent's  office  requires  the  information  in  column  showing  gross, 
tare  and  net  weight,  the  copy  retained  by  the  purchasing  agent's 
office  be  changed  to  suit  the  requirements. 

Suggestions  on  Forms  Previously  Recommended 

Form  12-7  and  7-a — Record  of  Purchases:  (Adopted  June, 
1920.)  Consideration  was  given  to  this  form  by  the  committed 
and  it  was  found  that  some  roads  were  using  a  card  form  instead 
of  the  sheet,  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  left  optional,  with 
the  railroads  to  use  either  a  card  or  sheet  form.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  sheets  be  numbered  according  to  commodity,  when 
additional  sheets  are  necessary  for  the  same  commodity.  Also 
that  sheets  be  printed  on  both  sides,  if  necessary.  Size  recom- 
mended 14-in.  I>y  17-in. 

General 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  recommending  a 
requisition  form,  using  as  a  basis  the  form  adopted  by  Division 
VI,  appearing  in  the  Book  of  Rules  for  Railroad  Stores  Depart- 
ment Operation.  Several  representative  general  storekeepers  were 
consulted,  and  the  following  result  of  the  committee's  investiga- 
tions is  given  for  information  : 

"1.  The  principal  objection  of  the  general  storekeepers  is  to 
showing  the  quantity  on  hand,  due  and  used  monthly,  claiming  that 
this  responsibility  is  theirs  and  that  they  are  so  closely  in  touch 
with  the  material  requirements  that  they  only  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

"2.  That  if  such  information  is  shown  it  would  likely  be  checked 
by  some  clerk  in  the  purchasing  agent's  office  who  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  material  and  might  make  changes  in  the 
quantities  to  be  ordered  that  would  result  in  serious  delays  to  im- 
portant work. 

"3.  That  the  information  shown  on  the  second  sheet,  or  the 
storekeeper's  sheet,  is  not  sufficient  and  that  additional  records 
would  have  to  be  maintained,  causing  duplication  of  work. 


"£!&,.„,   NORTH  AND  SOUTH  RAILROAD 

SAMUEL  SMITH  

OFFICE  OF  PURCHASING  AGENT 
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TERMS  OF  SALE 
(As  recommended  by  Committee  on  Subject  10.) 
Scrap     Classification  —  Handling     and     Sales. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL 

OUOTE  PRICE  PER  NET  TON 


AfPHnxiiurr 


(Classification  as  recommended  by  Purchases  and  Stoi 


(Size  recommenced  S"il0' .") 


(Back  of  Form  12-10-1) 


Sale         Desired 


Form  12-10-1 — Request  for  Bids  on  Scrap 

or  small  amounts  of  loose  material  may  be  estimated  and  such 
other  material  estimated  as  instructed  by  the  general  storekeeper. 

"2.  Quantity  Due. — This  is  the  sum  of  all  unfilled  requisitions 
and  of  the  balances  due  on  partially  filled  requisitions. 

"3.  Holding  Requisitions  for. — Will  include  all  unfilled  items 
on  all  requisitions  for  issue  or  transfer  to  other  stores. 

"4.     Used    Last Days. —  (The    number    of    days    desired 

as  a  working  basis  can  be  filled  in  to  suit  the  conditions  the  store 


10/0 


KftlLWAI      AU£ 


june  i\,  iyzz 


is   to  work  under.)     This   will   be   obtained   from   stock  book  by 
adding  to  the  quantity  ON"  HAND  and  DUE  {or  the  month.... 

days  before  the  date  of  the  inventory  the  sum  of  all  orders 

on  the  purchasing  agent,  other  stores,  mechanical  or  other  depart- 
and  from  the  total  deduct  the  amount  on  hand  and  due  at 
date:  the  result  to  be  entered  in  space  provided. 

"5.  Surplus. — On  this  line  is  to  be  shown  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial on  hand  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  ordinarily  carried 
for  stock  or  any  material  which  is  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
days  supply  instructed  to  be  kept  on  hand  by  the  general  store- 
keeper." 

Also  Part  3,  Section  2  (i),  follows: 

Data. — Such  data  as  desired  by  the  purchasing  agent,  such 
as  1  to  4,  part  2,  section  4  (h).  may  be  shown.  If  it  is  desired 
to  show  estimated  cost,  this  column  may  be  divided  and  space  pro- 
vided for  the  estimated  cost.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  show  date 
wanted,  if  this  coiumn  is  not  used  for  other  purposes,  this  infor- 
mation may  be  shown  here.     In  case  this  column  is  used  for  other 
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Sale  Order  No.. 


The  following  material  has  been  sold  to 


Dftteor 

Shipment 

Car  Number 
tod  Initial 

Tire 
Weight 

■ 

Car  Number 
and  Initial 

Weight 

Tare           Net 

Weight        Weight 

QUANTITY 

;  RIAL 

PRICE 

F.  0.  B.  POINT 

Ship  from 
Consign  to 
Route  via 


JOHN  DOE. 

Purchasing  Agent. 

Diuof 

BMpvHri 

Cat  Number 
and  Initial 

Gtom 
Wrickt 

Tare 
Weiibt 

tteifht 

i  !ai  Number 
and  Initial 

Gron 

WficM 

Km 

Wcwbt 

' 

1 

06121  would  be  a  requisition  prepared  in  the  month  of  June,  ac- 
count 12,  first  requisition.  The  second  requisition  for  that  account 
would  be  06122.  Ciphers  are  used  where  there  are  less  than  two 
numerals,  for  example,  for  the  month  of  June,  in  account  6,  the 
number  would  be  06061,  and  the  second  requisition  would  be  06062, 
etc.  The  first  two  numerals  (or  digits)  indicate  the  month,  the 
second  two  the  account  or  classification,  and  after  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  requisition  as  prepared. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  railroads  use  letters,  as  symbols 
the  requisition  number  to  indicate  the  store  or  requisition- 
ing point.  This  system  has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactorily 
with  purchasing  agents'  offices  that  file  their  orders  by  accounts 
rather  than  numerically  or  alphabetically  ;  also  where  the  requi- 
sitions are  filed  by  accounts  rather  than  numerically  or  by  requi- 
sitioning points.  Some  of  the  railroads  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  use  the  same  number  for  their  purchasing  agent's  order  number. 

Form  12-5  Invoice  Form 

As  instructed  at  the  1921  business  meeting,  the  committee  has 
considered  a  standard  invoice  form,  to  be  furnished  by  the  sellers, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents.  Representa- 
tives  from  these  associations  attended  one  of  the  committee's 
meetings  and  the  form  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  de- 


IHII'l  II  »rt  to  t»  pUod  in  II*  k»».l.\.(  tb.  put;  kvl.ttc  U»  fuwij. 
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be   shown   in   thi      I  ' 
lumn.    Where  purchasing  department  requires  requi- 
re, additional 

0.  2." 

Numbering  of  Requisitions 

Whili  ire  sup- 

ing  agents'  i 

ill  attention  to  the  method 

of  the  railroads  whereby 

hat  when  an  in- 

'mil    in 
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The  following  material  has  ' 


BILL 
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Date    |     No 

Amount 

Received 

QUANTITY 

MATERIAL 

FOB  POINT 

Ship  from 
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Turrli 


BILL 

D.KB-L 

' 

InituU 
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tided  that  a  joint  conference  should  be  held  with  a  number  of 
ntative    deali  on,    the 

N.tli Purchasing    Agents,    Railway   Accounting 

k  iation,   National   I  umber   Manufactui 
linn,  Window   Envelope  Manufacturers  and  others  interested,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  broad  view  of  thi-.  important  form  and  to  arrive 
at  a  st. mil. ml  suitable  tor  use  by  all  concerned,  and  one  which  the 
railroads  could 
The  chairman  and  assistant  secretary  attended  this  conference 
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Sale  Order  No. 


r  number  and  initials,  gross,  tur,  anJ  net 


The  following  material  has  been  sold  to 


Send  to  Purchaser,  Memo,  giving  date  of  shipment,  conten 

weigh  ta. 

Send  direct  to  the  undersigned  by  brat  m  nl  a/tor  the  material  hi?  been  loadeJ.  itemised  bill  in  triplicate,  with  bill  of 

bdiat  ia  **fcat*  attached. 

Refer  on  invoice,  to  above  number  of  ibis  >ale  order,  and  show  sale  order  numb-r  an  1  P.  0.  B.  pjint  on  bill  of  tiling 

M  authority  for  deadhead  movement  to  point  of  frw  delivery  .■ 

Do  not  use  stenciled  tare  weight.    Before  loading  scrap,  see  that  all  foreign  material  is  renuvcl  from  the  car,  then 

ban  the  car  light  weighed  in  order  to  obtain  actual  tare  weight,  and  weigh  loaded  car  on  the  same  scale- 
Keep  separate  different  kinds  of  scrap  if  loaded  in  same  car. 


F.  0.  B.  POINT 


Ship  from 
Consign  to 
Route  via 


Purchasing  Agej  t. 


ENTER  SHIPMENTS  HERE  FOR  VOIR  RECORD 

Mi  BO 

DateB-L 

Bill  No. 

Car  Number  and  Initial 

Gross  Weight 

Tare  Weight 

Net  Weight 

Amount 

Standard  Invoice  Form,"  is  submitted  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  approved  by  Division  VI  and  the  National  Association 
of   Purchasing  Agents  so  advised. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Charles  E.  Walsh,  (Chairman),  Penn- 
sylvania System  (Central  Region)  ;  G.  W.  Bichlmeir,  Union  Paci- 
fic ;  W.  C.  Bower,  New  York  Central ;  C.  R.  Craig,  Southern  Rail- 
way ;  L.  Lavoie,  Canadian  National ;  J.  F.  Marshall,  Chicago  & 
Alton;  S.  W.  Saye,  Georgia  &  Florida;  F.  W.  Taylor,  Southern 
Pacific;  E.  G.  Walker,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  W.  G 
Phelps,  (Chairman  Ex-Officio),  Pennsylvania  System  (Central 
Region). 

(Discussion  on  this  report  will  be  found  on  page  1665.) 


A  Correction 

IN  the  discussion  of  the  locomotive  headlight  report 
in  the  Daily  of  June  20  a  statement  was  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Castle  of  the  New  Haven.  There  is  no  such 
person,  and  moreover  the  reporter  got  a  bit  mixed  up 
on  what  was  actually  said. 

It  was  J.  C.  Hassett,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New 
Haven  who  really  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  regard- 
ing the  last  paragraph  of  his  statement,  what  he  did  say 
was :  "The  last  item  that  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  3/8  in. 
bolts  securing  the  headlight  casing.  These  bolts  are  too 
small  when  it  is  considered  that  the  effective  diameter 
is  at  the  root  of  the  thread  only  and  climatic  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  New  England  states,  will  soon  start 
corrosion  and  it  may  be  expected  the  bolts  will  fail  and 
only  too  soon.  These  bolts  should  be  of  a  larger  dia- 
meter." 


Form  12-10-4a— Scrap  Sale  Order 


C.  E.  Chambers,  superintendent  motive  power  and 
equipment  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee, 
succeeding  A.  W.  Gibbs.  Mr.  Chambers  has  served 
on  this  committee  for  several  years. 


Seventh  Tentative  Standard  Invoice  Form 

embodying  constructive  criticisms  of  present  forms  received  by 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PURCHASING  AGENTS 

19  PARK  PLACE,   NEW  YORK 


glOrd.  No.  &  Date 
=  {  Requisition  No. 
8  [Contract  No. 

Shipped  to 

Destination 

Term  s^ 

To  be 
written  or 
printed 
here. 

Date  shipped 

Car  No.  and  Int. 

How  Shipped  and  Route 


Invoice  date 
Invoice  No. 
Shipper's  Order  No. 


r 


^. 


Name  and  address  of  customer  to  whom  invoice 
is  to  be  mailed  may  be  put  in  this  space. 


This  column  reserved  for  use  of  customer. 
P.  A.  Invoice  No. 
Voucher  No. 

(With  order 
F.  O.  B.  point 
Price 
Calculations 
•s  |  Transportation 
^  [  Trans.  Chgd.  back 


DESCRIPTION 


QUANTITY 

(Show  Unit) 


PRICE 

Per  Unit 


Committees  from  the  following  organizations  have  co-operated  in  the  development  of  this  form. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents.  National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants. 

Disbursement  Committee  of  Railway  Accounting  Div.  VI  Purchases  and  Stores  of  the  American 

Officers  Association.  Railway  Association. 

Line  spacing  may  be  suited  to  machine  or  hand  writing  maintaining  same  relative  positions.  Sheet  8  1-2  Inches  wide  and  not  less 
than  7  nor  more  than  14  inches  long. 

Four  top  lines  to  be  replaced  by  shipper's  name  and  address.  Form  may  be  moved  down  if  more  space  is  needed  for  shippers 
name.  A  tolerance  of  1-8  inch  in  either  dimension  is  contemplated.  Invoices  longer  than  7  inches  to  have  dots  or  short  rules  printed  oni 
sides  7  inches  from  top  to  indicate  point  of  fold  for  filing. 

Certain  blank  spaces  such  as  "Shipped  To."  "Destination,"  "Invoice  No.,"  "Contract  No.,"  "Car  No."  etc.  are  intended  for  use 
■when  such  information  is  required  to  identify  a  shipment. 


Above  M  aterials  received  . 
Charge  Account 


.  192  . .     and  same  is satisfactory  (Signed) 

Approved 
Proposed  Standard  Invoice  Form 


.  (Title) 


Approved 
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Registration  Today 

The  comparative  registration  figures  for  1922  and 
1920  speak  for  themselves.  There  are  more  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Mechanical  and  the  Purchases  and 
-  Divisions  present  than  in  1920.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  special  guests  and  the  railroad  ladies.  There  are 
fewer  supply  men  and  supply  ladies  in  attendance  than 
two  years  ago.  The  totals  show  a  good  gain  for  this 
year — in  fact,  exceeds  all  past  records. 

1922  1920 

Div.  V— M.  M.  ami  M.  C.  B 999                       875 

I>,v.    VI— Par.    and    Stores 376                    364 

Special    guests 785 

Supply    men 2,575 

Railroad    ladies 798 

Supply  ladies 573                     676 

Totals  6.153  6,073 


From  a  Baseball  Fan 

To  the  Editor: 

There  is  considerable  agitation  abroad  for  a  revival 
of  the  old-time  baseball  game  on  Saturday  afternoon  of 
the  1923  convention,  the  teams  to  be  composed  as  in 
past  years  of  members  representing  the  East  and  West. 
Every  player  should  be  a  bona  fide  member  of  at  least 
01  and  not  be  merely  a  good  player  from  a 
shop  or  one  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  leagues. 

If  the  game  was  called  at  4  p.m.  and  lasted  two  hours 
it  would  give  ample  time  to  vir-it  the  exhibits  on  Satur- 
day. A  number  of  the  '"old  guard"  have  expressed 
themselves  forcibly  on  this  subject.  Convention  visitors 
who  arc  interested  should  write  the  president  of  the 
R    S.  M.  A.,  or  Secretarv  Tohn  D.  Conway. 

B.  B.  Fan. 


Boiler  Tube  Practice 

Tiif.  METHODS  of  applying  and  maintaining  locomo- 
tive boiler  tubes  have  not  changed  in  any  of  the 
essential  features  for  many  years,  but  the  subject  is 
so  important  that  it  is  always  of  interest.  'Die  prai 
on  different  roads  are  by  no  means  identical.  Realizing 
this  fact,  the  Parkesburg  Iron  Company.  Parkesburg,  Pa., 
recently  prepared  a  booklet  giving  approved  methods  for 
the  application  and  mainten;  arcoal   iron  boiler 

tubes,  which  is  being  distributed  at  the  convention.    The 
subjects  covered  include  the  application  of  boiler  tubes, 
super-heated  flues  and  arch  tube-,  and  the  welding  of  tubes 
and   flues.     Instructions  are  also  given    for  maintaining 
it  roundhouses  and   for  handling  Hue  shop  work. 
'I  lie  booklet  i-  of  interest  to  officers  of  the  purchasing  and 
departments  as  well  as  to  mechanical  men,  one  sec- 
ordering  and  storing  of  tubes  and  (lues, 
ting  Features  of  the  bo 

''".lined    from  locomotive 
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Voelker,  H.  R..  Asst  M.  M.,  Penn,  Craig  Hall. 

Walter,   Louis    !..  r.on'l.  Fore.,  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J.,  Sterling. 

Weaver.  C.   W.,    Asst    Engr.   Fore..   Penn..    Haddon  Hall. 

Wiley,   <".   H..   M.   M..  Indian.    I'nion,   Kentuckv. 

Williams,  Irvin,  Asst   M.   M..   Penn. 

Williams,   M     E.,   M.   M..  P.  &   R.,  Sterling. 

Willis.  Jos..  Conductor,  Penn. 

Yeoman.  Geo.   ('.,  Con.   Engr.,  Traymore. 

Young,  C.  D.,  Mcch.  Dept.,  Penn.,   Brighton. 

Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores 

Armstrong.  Geo.  W.,  Spec.  tf.  Rep.  Stores  Dep.,  Erie. 
Baldwin.  1  .    li  .    P.    A  ,   Bangor  &   Aroostook. 
Benche.   Louis  V.,   Stationer,   P.   &   R. 

e  v.  A  P.   A.,   F.    E.   ('.,  Galen  Hall. 
Husk,-..  C.    A,    Store.    X.   &    W\.    Princess. 

i     W.j    Mgr     Pur.,   Am.   Short   Line    R.    R.   Assn. 
Cherry.  C.    P.,   Trav.    Store.,    Penn..    Blackstonc. 
\.  B..  Store.,  Penn.,  Iroquois. 

M     0  .  Tt.,  \.   H.  &  II..  Edison. 

Deery,    fames,  Asst   I'.   A..  Penn.,  Traymore. 
S  .  S.  K..  Penn. 

v  1!..  Insp.  Dept.  Mat  ,\  Sup.,  I'.  S.  R.  A.,  Fredonia. 
Edgell,  T.  S..  Store..  XI.  &  C.   Princess. 
Ehrhart,  E.  I)..  Lumber  Agt..  Penn.,  Princess. 

Store.,   Phila.   Div.,  Penn.,  Pennhurst. 
Eudy,  Wm.  N.,  Store..  P.  X   K. 

,1.  K.,  Sunt.  Rec.,  N.  Y.  X.  11.  &  II..  Pennhurst. 
Farrad  iy,  (      I       C01      Mai    Agt.,   I'enn. 
I  .    Asst.    Chi.    I  Ik..    Penn. 

Asst  P.  A.,  D.  S   I.  R..  Strand. 
I  .  I..  A-.-.I.  to  Gen.  Store..  X.  Y.  X.  H.  &  H.,  Freedmore. 
Follette,  A.  i ,.,  Sup    Stores,   Pi 
Fowler.   I.    B„    Store..    Penn.,    Blackstone. 

D.   E.,  Store.,  Phila.   Div..   Penn..   Pennhurst. 
.    Wm.    F.,    Mat.    Clerk.    I'enn..    Blackstone. 
Fulmer.  Walter  W..  G.   P.  A  .  Amer.   Ky.   Exp.   Co.,  Glaslyn  Chatham. 
Gann.   I.   C,   Insp.   of   Stores.    XI.    P.,    Breakers. 
Given,  W.   1..   Dist  Store..   XI.  a  O.,  Travmore. 

Glenn.    Dam.)    I  .\     K. 

■  .n.  S.   K..  Penn..  Silverside. 
:.  P    1...  Gen 
.    i  .   X.    Y.   1  . 

Hall,  C.    B..  Asst.  to  Gen.  Purchas.  Agt.,  Penn..  Hadden  Hall. 
P-nn. 
.    Vssl    to  Gen    P     \  .  Si  ib  «rd  Div. 
Haynes,  Walter  II.,  E  \  R..  Chester  Inn. 

N.  E. 
Johnson,  P.    1  .  Shelhurne. 

K.   .\   T.j  Traymore. 
dward.    Wt.   to  Gen.    Pier  Agt.,   W.    M  .   Schlitt. 
fuley,   E.    C,    Store.,    G.    B.   ft   W  .   Travmore. 

\     M .,  Div    Stou.  X    Y.  X.  11.  ft  H.,  Pennhurst 
H.,  Jr.,  G.   P.   A  .   S.    \    L. 
Kirk,    I.   1 '..   Assl    Gen    Stkrs.,   C    K.   I.  &  P.,  Traymore. 
Knauer.  W.   R.,  Asst.  Sup.  Stores.  Penn. 
Krampf,   L.   P.,  Asst.  to  Supply  Agt.,   XI.  P..  Breakers. 

E.   H..  Genl.  Store.,   C.  C.  C.  &    St  L.   Ry.,  Traymore. 
Landis      7.   D.,   P.  A..  Reading- 
Nat    Rvs..    Haddon    Hall. 
\i   Cam      1  '   a  .  Stoi     .  P    ,\   R..  Alamac. 
McKell  P.,   Travmore. 

M    V  re.,    Penn.   Iroqui 

Mi  \,,  hoi,   Ben  P    S    R..   PhOadelphia. 

n.  II    P..  Gen.  Store.,  B    S  O.,  Shelburne. 
McTighe,   1.   F.,   Store..   Lackawanna,    Bothwell. 

B.   .\   o..  Traymore. 
I      I    .    P     A  .    1       ,\    A.,    Travmore! 
Merritt,   Walkei    II  .  Si   ••  .   B    ,\   M.,  I 

R  .    P     A  .    1  umber.    &   Penn..   Breakers. 
.    P.    .\    K. 

!.,    Penn..    Blackstone. 

nn.    Elbcron. 
Vgl  .   Penn. 
'      1  P.  A.,   Penn..  Strand. 

Painter,  I  &  H.,  Strand. 

Page, 

N     II.  .\   H.,  Princess. 
PI,   Penn. 
\    I 
P  M     I..   Genl.    Si  Del.,    Princess. 

5.  K„  N.  Y.  N.  H.  4  H.  Ti  tymore 

Penn. 

\i  .  1. .   P     \  .   v   11  .  Traymore. 

• .    1 1  .  p    A  .  o    w    1;    ,\   - 

irnc. 
w  .    P     V.,  G 

!      .  ■  C.  R 

■•     . 

■   nte. 
\ 

Smith, 

: 

S    \ 

-     , .     I 

D    Hall. 
P 

M     K    *  T.  Ti 
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Conventionalities 
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Harry  W.  Finnell  comes  to  the  conventions  this  year 
with  a  new  title — that  of  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company. 

Jim  Anthony,  of  the  American  Arch  Company,  had 
considerable  difficulty  navigating  the  pier  on  Tuesday, 
owing  to  the  low  visibility  caused  by  the  "fog." 

F.  L.  Norton  and  R.  C.  Ferguson,  New  York ;  George 
L.  Davis,  St.  Louis:  E.  S.  Wortham,  Chicago,  and  W.  L. 
Jeffries,  Jr.,  Richmond,  compose  the  Scullin  Steel  Com- 
pany delegates  to  the  conventions  this  year. 

Andrew  C.  Louden,  of  The  Superheater  Company,  is 
here  from  Montreal  and  attended  the  dance  last  evening 
in  his  own  clothes.  Fortunately  Harry  Oatley,  his 
present  room-mate,  is  considerably  larger  than  Andrew. 

The  rain  yesterday  made  the  duties  of  H.  E.  Daniels, 
chairman,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  heavy,  but  they  saw  that  all  convention  visitors 
were  just  as  well  taken  care  of  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Speaking  of  coincidences,  J.  A.  Droege,  general  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  drew  badge  No.  567  this  year 
and  in  1920.  This  is  attested  to  by  H.  V.  McKedy,  who 
issued  the  badges. 

The  young  ladies  at  the  convention  are  having  difficulty 
identifying  A.  W.  Clokey,  of  the  American  Arch  Com- 
pany, on  account  of  the  presence  of  his  double  here  this 
year.  If  they  will  pick  the  better  dressed  of  the  two 
they  will  be  safe. 

John   Draney,  crack  engineer  of  the  Lackawanna,  is 

here  for  the  M.  M.  program  of  the  Mechanical  Division. 
He  has  just  been  re-elected  president  of  the  Veterans' 
Association  of  the  Lackawanna.  Incidentally  he  will 
celebrate  his  37th  wedding  anniversary  while  here. 

T.  H.  Beacom.  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island,  and 
Mrs.  Beacom,  joined  the  Rock  Island  crowd  and  spent 
the  week-end  at  the  conventions.  Mr.  Beacom  reports 
crops  and  other  business  prospects  in  Rock  Island  terri- 
tory excellent,  and  is  getting  ready  for  a  busy  fall  and 
winter. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Galloway,  spent  the  week- 
end in  Atlantic  City  visiting  with  friends  and  looking  over 
the  exhibit.  Mr.  Galloway  is  enthusiastic  over  the  large 
amount  of  business  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  handling  in 
spite  of  the  coal  strike. 

H.  C.  Pearce,  who  came  to  the  conventions  in  Atlantic 
City  two  years  ago  as  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  comes  this  year  as  director  of  pur- 
chases and  stores  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Mr.  Pearce 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Pearce  and  their  daughters, 
Misses  Katherine  and  Marie. 

S.  B.  Cooper,  general  engineer  in  charge  of  project 
work  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  arrived  last  Monday.  He  has  been  with  the 
Westinghouse  Company  since  1910.  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  most  of  the  railroad  electrification  projects 
handled  by  his  company  since  that  time. 


James  B.  Regan,  president  of  the  Regan  Safety  Devices 
Company,  came  down  from  New  York  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  for  a  visit  at  the  convention  and  exhibit.  J. 
Beaumont,  vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, has  been  dividing  his  time  between  the  conventions 
in  Atlantic  City  and  the  Signal  Division  Convention  at 
Spring  Lake. 

A  great  booster  for  100  per  cent,  locomotive  efficiency 
is  H.  F.  Grewe,  master  mechanic  of  the  Akron,  Canton 
&  Youngstown.  Mr.  Grewe  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  new  which  will  increase  efficiency  and  recently 
placed  an  order  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
two  Consolidation  locomotives,  fully  equipped  with  all 
modern  devices. 

E.  G.  Gross,  formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  is  looking  over  the  exhibits  this  year  in  his 
new  capacity  as  master  mechanic  and  master  car  builder 
of  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Mr.  Gross  is  president  of  the  Southern  &  Southwestern 
Railroad  Club,  which  has  grown  wonderfully  under  his 
skilful  guidance. 

F.  I.  Sivyer,  formerly  president  of  the  Joliet  Railway 
Supply  Company,  has  arrived  for  a  few  days  at  the  con- 
ventions. While  he  has  retired  from  its  presidency,  Mr. 
Sivyer,  in  addition  to  extensive  business  interests  of  other 
kinds,  still  has  a  large  interest  in  the  Joliet  Company.  He 
is  president  of  the  Northwestern  Malleable  Company,  and 
of  the  Sivyer  Steel  Castings  Company. 

The  spirit  of  the  "Times"  is  reflected  in  the  act  of 
Joseph  Robinson,  of  Robinson  Connector  fame,  in  having 
caused  a  New  York  daily  newspaper  of  that  name  to  be 
laid  at  the  hotel  room  doors  of  a  considerable  number  of 
railway  and  railway  supply  men  each  morning  during  the 
convention.  One  of  the  splendid  qualities  that  commend 
Mr.  Robinson  to  his  fellow  man  is  his  thought  fulness  for 
others. 

E.  E.  Nash,  who  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  to  be- 
come western  sales  manager  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  with  an  office  in  Chicago,  has  arrived  to  attend 
the  convention.  Mr.  Nash  was  in  the  railroad  business 
for  thirty-six  years.  He  was  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  until  1920,  when  he  went  to  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis. 

J.  D.  Purcell,  vice-president  of  the  Dearborn  Chemi- 
cal Company,  and  president  of  the  Boss  Nut  Company, 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Eng- 
land. While  in  London  he  held  a  meeting  of  all  the 
representatives  of  the  Dearborn  Company  in  the  vari- 
ous English  colonies  throughout  the  world.  He  ar- 
rived in  New  York  late  last  week  and  came  direct 
to  the  convention. 

George  L.  Bourne,  America's  long  distance  commuter 
to  England  and  the  Continent,  did  manage  to  be  on  this 
side  of  the  pond  for  the  conventions.  His  travels  have 
not  been  in  vain,  as  may  be  observed  from  that  little  red 
contraption  in  the  Superheater  Company's  booth — the  ex- 
haust injector.  This  device  is  in  extensive  use  in  foreign 
countries  and  the  Superheater  Company  is  introducing  it 
to  the  American  railways. 

M.  J.  Powers,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Colorado  Midland  for  the  past  four  years, 
is  attending  the  conventions  this  year.  Mr.  Powers  is  in 
the  unique  position  of  having  found  himself  out  of  a  job 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  has  suspended  opera- 
tion.    Before  he  went  with  the  Colorado   Midland   Mr. 
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Powers  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
at  Denver  for  a  period  of  10  years. 

When  F.  II.  Clark  anil  Robert  F.  Can*  were  becoming 
life-long  friends  as  students  together  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  over  thirty  years  ago,  the  "Can  Cup"  had  not 
been  thoughl  of.  A  few  years  ago  Robert  donated  the 
cup  to  the  McBarmma  Golf  Club  to  go  to  the  member 
making  the  best  net  score  of  the  afternoon  play,  and  last 
Saturday  afternoon  Frank  won  it.  When  Mr.  Clark 
looks  at  it  on  the  mantel  at  home  it  will  revive  many  pleas- 
ant memories. 

Rhys  Morgan,  who  sang  during  the  entertainment 
on  Friday  evening,  is  a  pupil  of  Madame  Del  Yallera 
of  Xew  York  and  is  one  of  the  coming  American 
tenors.  He  is  well  known  to  a  number  of  Chicago 
railway  supplymen  and  their  friends.  He  was  for- 
merly a  tenor  soloist  at  the  Central  Church  in  Chicago, 
but  is  now  studying  exclusively  for  the  grand  opera. 
His  production  was  very  much  appreciated  and  the 
convention  was  fortunate  in  this  choice. 

F.  W.  Edmunds,  known  to  his  friends  as  "Buckie" 
Edmunds,  arrived  with  his  wife  Saturday  from  Spring 
Lake,  where  they  attended  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
convention.  Mr.  Edmunds  is  secretary  of  the  Signal  Ap- 
pliance Association  and  is  attending  the  A.  R.  A.  con- 
vention this  year  as  a  representative  of  the  Sunbeam 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  This  is  the  39th  an- 
nual meeting  which  Mr.  Edmunds  has  attended,  and 
judging  from  his  "pep"  he  is  good  for  many  more. 

L.  B.  Sherman,  usually  one  of  the  "old  reliables"  of 
The  Daily  start,  and  Mrs.  Sherman  were  unable  to  stay 
throughout  the  conventions.  They  went  to  Hanover,  N. 
II..  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  at  Dartmouth 
College,  from  which  their  son,  Booth,  graduates  this 
week.  "I.u"  is  a  convention  veteran  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  has  been  attending  thirty  years,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 
in  1906,  when  the  conventions  were  first  held  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Jack  Schurch,  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  brings 

to  the  conventions  this  year  an  interesting  story  of  a  crane 

installation  on  Mr.  Ford's  railway,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  & 

[ronton.     At  the  road's  shops  in  Detroit  it  was  desired 

to  turn  the  locomotives  in  the  shop,  and  due  to  the  lack 

ace   the  crane   department    of    Manning.    Maxwell    & 

Moore  devised  a  rotating  crane.     It  is  of  the  traveling 

■ .  ith  the  trolhy  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  turned 

while   under   load,   the   capacity  of   the  crane 

l    tons. 

W.  L.  Ri  of  thi   international  Railway 

Fuel  erintendent  of   fuel  and  loco- 

motive performance  of  the  Baltimore  &  <  >hio,  arrived  at 
.ening  with  Mis.   Robinson 
and  th  Id  son.  \\ .  I..  Robinson,  Jr.     Mr. 

1   situation,  stated  that 
had  not,  up  to  the  present  tune, 
ia1       I  heir 

■  ihio  is  pur- 
it,  although  n  i 
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the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chilean  State  Railways,  arrived 
Sunday  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  convention.  Mr. 
Wynne  is  a  graduate  of  Bethany  College  and  Ohio  State 
University  and  sjnee  1902  has  been  continuously  con- 
nected with  the  electrification  work  done  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company. 

As  a  rule  the  heads  of  the  mechanical  department  of 
all  the  important  railroads  are  familiar  figures  at  the  con- 
\  em  ions.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  F.  H.  Hardin,  chief 
engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central,  who 
had  hardly  been  heard  on  the  floor  until  yesterday,  when 
he  presented  the  reports  of  two  of  the  sub-committees 
on  locomotive  construction.  Mr.  Hardin's  railroad  ex- 
perience has  been  gained  entirely  on  the  Xew  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  his  first  position  being  that  of  machinist.  He 
recently  took  an  important  part  in  the  hearings  on  repair 
contracts  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Le  Grand  Parish  has  one  big  hobby  at  the  convention 
this  year — the  new  Michigan  Central  locomotive  8000 
which  was  delivered  to  that  road  by  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works  about  three  weeks  ago.  This  engine  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  in  locomotive  design  and  construction 
that  has  taken  place  for  many  years.  It  is  equipped 
with  all  of  the  tried  efficiency  devices;  all  of  the  auxiliaries 
operate  on  superheated  steam  and  there  are  many  other 
features  entirely  new  to  American  locomotive  practice. 
Mr.  Parish  has  several  photographs  showing  all  manner 
of  views  of  the  engine  and  he  has  been  kept  fully  oc- 
cupied showing  them  to  his  many  curious  friends. 

We  all  miss  the  genial  smile  and  glad  hand  of  Scott  H. 
Blewett,  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  king 
of  the  "old  timers."  Those  of  us  whose  memor: 
back  to  the  conventions  of  25  years  or  more  ago  recall 
the  splendid  work  he  did  in  helping  to  form  the  present 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturer's  Association,  of  which  he 
was  the  fourth  president,  and  in  helping  to  guide  it  for 
several  years  thereafter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to  and 
including  the  last  convention  his  counsel  was  sought  much 
as  the  young  man  goes  to  his  daddy  for  advice  at  critical 
stages  of  his  career.  Fortunately,  however.  Mr.  Blewett 
is  not  ill;  but  he  recently  suffered  a  severe  loss  through 
the  death  of  his  brother  Ben  and  did  not  feel  equal  to 
making  the  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  Atlantic  City.  With 
the  thoughtfulness  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man, 
Mr.   Blewett  semis  his  greetings  to  all  those  here  with 

whom  he  is  acquainted,  and  expresses  the  wish  and  hope 
that  there  max    be  an  old  time  reunion  a  year  hence. 

W.  II.  1  etner,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral "f  Georgia,  reports  some  extraordinary  savings  m 
fuel  consumption  on  his  road.  During  the  month  of 
May,  last,  all  divisions  made  a  saving  of  43.9  Jht  cent,  in 
freight  service,  based  on  the  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000 
-loss  ton  miles;  5.7  per  cent,  m  passenger  service,  based 
on  pounds  of  coal  per  passenger  train-mile;  and  30.8  per 

cent,    in    switching    service,   based    on    pounds   of    coal    per 

switching  locomotive  mile,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  in  1920,  making  a  general  average  saving  in  all 

i  i  nt  .  which  m  money  meant 
8  to   that    road        I  he   lirenien  on   the  switching   cii- 

cord  of  the  number  ol   s,  oops  used  per 

hour  and  they  are  anxious  to  improve  their  service 

firemen's  fuel  savin-  committees  hold  meetings  at  every 

roundhouse  terminal   t"  discuss   ways  and   means   of    s.av- 
d      I  Yequently  the  hi  ted  to  these 

meetings,  and  discuss  methods  by  which  they  too  may 
in  promoting  fuel  economy.     It  is  by  such  co-opera- 
tion that   leal   fuel  ecollomv   can  be  obtained. 


Second  Session  of  the  Air  Brake  Association 

Illustrated  Papers  on  Auxiliary  Devices  and  U-C  Brake 
Were  Presented 


The  second  session  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  was 
convened  at  Haddon  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June  20, 
1922,  at  10.00  a.m.,  with  a  large  attendance.  After 
the  opening  notices  and  usual  routine  business  had  been 
attended  to,  F.  W.  Brazier,  assistant  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  rolling  stock,  Xew  York  Central,  made  a  brief 
address.  Mr.  Brazier  has  for  years  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  Air  Brake  Association  and  has  rendered  consider- 
able assistance  in  carrying  on  its  committee  work  and  in- 
vestigations. 

Remarks  by  F.  M.  Brazier 

Mr.  Brazier  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  come 
up  through  the  ranks  to  the  highest  position  in  the  car 
department  of  the  New  York  Central.  This  he  attributed 
to  always  doing  more  work  than  he  was  actually  paid  for 
anl  not  devoting  his  main  attention  to  seeking  for  a  pro- 
motion. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  valuable  educational  work 
of  the  Air  Brake  Association,  work  that  can  be  carried 
out  in  no  other  way.  In  this  respect  the  association  differs 
from  the  M.  C.  B.  Association,  whose  work  has  been 
largely  of  a  legslative  character.  Unfortunately  many  rail- 
roads do  not  yet  maintain  their  air  brakes  in  the  effective 
condition  that  they  should,  which  indicates  the  need  of  a 
continuance  of  the  good  work  which  the  association  has 
always  carried  on.  By  greater  co-operation  and  support 
of  higher  officers,  far  more  might  be  accomplished  to  the 
great  advantage  of  all  railroads.  The  interest  and  sacri- 
fice which  many  members  of  the  association  show  by 
attending  the  annual  meetings  on  their  own  time  and  at 
their  own  expense  is  something  that  they  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  do,  if  the  importance  of  these  meetings  was 
better  understood  and  the  great  savings  which  could  be 
secured  by  putting  into  effect  the  practices  brought  out  in 
the  association  meetings,  were  realized. 

Air-Operated  Auxiliary  Devices 

The  first  subject  taken  up  was  the  committee  report 
on  auxiliary  devices,  presented  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  1 921.  The  report,  in  the  absence  of  C.  H. 
Weaver  (New  York  Central),  chairman,  was  read  bv 
C.  B.  Miles  (Big  Four),  following  which  R.  E.  Miller 
(Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company),  showed  and  ex- 
plained lantern  slides  of  the  various  diagrams  and  charts 
used  in  the  report. 

This  committee,  which  was  appointed  subsequent  to 
the  meeting  of  the  association  in  Cleveland,  May,  1918, 
presented  preliminary  reports  in  1919  and  1920  and  a 
complete  report  to  the  executive  committee  in  1921. 
An  abstract  of  this  report  was  given  in  the  Raihvay  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  August,  1921,  page  484. 

The  object  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee  was 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  air  consumption  of 
various  locomotive  auxilliary  devices  other  than  those 
belonging  to  the  air  brake,  such  as  air-operated  fire- 
doors,  bell  ringers,  cylinder  cocks,  reverse  gears,  Sand- 
ers, water  cocks,  coal  pushers,  etc.;  to  establish  and 
follow  up  a  code  of  tests  for  such  devices;  to  devise  a 
convenient  system  for  recording  and  reporting  a  main- 
tenance program  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  bene- 
fits received ;  and  to  obtain  data  as  to  costs  and  factors 
involved  in  such  a  maintenance  program.     In  the  work 


carried  on;  auxiliary  devices  for  both  steam  and  electric 
locomotives  were  given  consideration. 

Several  forms  for  test  reports  were  presented  and  in- 
structions given  relative  to  their  use.  Information  was 
given  in  regard  to  the  number  of  various  auxiliary  de- 
vices in  service,  the  average  number  of  times  each  are 
used  per  day,  the  length  of  time  in  service,  the  quantity 
of  air  consumed  and  the  money  value  of  this  air.  The 
value  of  the  savings  which  might  be  effected  by  reducing 
the  air  consumption  to  the  limits  established  by  the  code 
was  calculated,  and  the  possibilities  were  shown  to  be 
vastly  greater  than  commonly  realized.  A  convenient 
method  for  applying  condemning  limits  to  tests  of  auxil- 
iary devices  was  described,  together  with  a  test  code. 
The  report  closed  with  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  were  clearly  stated. 

The  maintenance  programs  which  were  reported  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  show  results  that  would  be  hard  to 
credit  if  it  were  not  possible  to  check  up  the  records  by 
comparison.  The  tremendous  margin  for  economy  is 
more  evident  than  it  has  been  in  any  of  the  data  sub- 
mitted previously  by  this  committee.  The  yearly  saving 
of  more  than  $45,000  for  a  railroad  system  that  uses  less 
than  1,000  locomotives  is  remarkable.  Of  course,  this 
value  is  based  on  cost  of  testing  and  repairing  all 
auxiliary  devices  at  least  once  a  year.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible that  the  average  need  of  repairs  would  prove  to  be 
more  than  once  a  year  for  each  device.  In  such  event, 
the  savings  figures  would  be  reduced  by  the  increased  cost 
of  repairs,  but  this  reduction  would  not  seriously  affect 
the  margin  of  saving.  The  figures  show  that  the  fre- 
quency of  repairs  could  be  increased  to  four  times  a  year 
or  once  every  three  months  for  each  device  and  still  per- 
mit a  saving  of  more  than  $36,000.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  saving  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large  benefits  derived  in  the  way  of  more  reliable  and 
efficient  auxiliary  device  operation.  Locomotive  failures 
and  expensive  delays  are  frequently  chargeable  to\  aux- 
iliary devices  when  the  latter  are  poorly  maintained. 

Standing  tests  show  that  the  average  condition  of  aux- 
iliary devices  on  steam  locomotives  is  far  below  the 
standard  that  should  and  can  be  maintained.  Figures  ob- 
tained from  tests  made  last  year  are  not  much  different 
from  those  presented  in  previous  reports  and  they  con- 
firm all  the  original  conclusions. 

The  electric  locomotive  auxiliary  device  tests  indicate 
that  many  of  these  devices  use  much  more  air  than  should 
be  required  for  the  functions  they  perform.  The  con- 
sistently low  minimum  values  of  the  air  consumption 
rate  found  on  most  types  of  devices  show  that  their  con- 
dition is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  auxiliary  devices  on 
steam  locomotives.  It  will  be  noted  that  very  high  rates 
of  air  consumption  were  observed,  for  some  of  the  de- 
vices ;  in  fact,  the  larger  of  these  values  is  much  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  experienced  in  tests  made  on  steam 
locomotives.  The  average  rate  for  alarm  whistles  is 
more  than  500  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  maximum  on 
one  whistle  was  as  high  as  1,180  cu.  ft.  per  minute,  or 
about  25  times  the  nominal  capacity  of  the  C-60  com- 
pressor commonly  used  on  electric  locomotives.  This 
rate  is  equivalent  to  an  orifice  Y\  in.  in  diameter  and  no 
doubt  this  whistle  is  like  the  one  made  famous  by  Mark 
Twain. 
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The  report,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  pre- 
ssociatioi  II.  Weaver 

York  Central)  :  C.  B.  Miles  I  Big  Four)  ;  W.  \V. 
White   (Michigan  Central)   and  R.   E.   Miller   (Westing- 
Mr  Brake  Company). 


New  Devices  Among 
the  Exhibits 


Address  by  Frank  McManamy 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Frank  McManamy, 
manager  department  of  equipment,  United  States  Rail- 
Administration.     Mr.    McManamy    spoke    i 

■   which  he  had  always  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Air  Bra!  ion,  referring  particularly  to 

the  relations  which  had  existed  during  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control.  lie  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  air 
brake  to  railroad-,  the  one  device  of  which  every  one  hav- 
ing to  do  with  railroad  operation  must  have  a  reasonable 
working  knowledge.  This  fact,  he  stated,  placed  the  air 
brake  on  a  par  with  the  standard  operating  rules.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  Air  Brake  Association  should  he 
held   i  standard   rules  governing  the 

maintenance  and  operation  of  air  bra! 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  air  hrake  man  was 
not  aggressive  enough  in  the  matter  of  bringing  hi 
to  the  attention  of  operating  officials.  He  reminded  the 
men  present  of  the  fact  that  although  chronic  kicking 
was  not  the  hest  thin?  either  for  a  man  or  for  an  organ- 
ization, it  was  the  "squeaking  wheel  that  got  the  gn 

The  air  brake  man  must  have  the  faculty  of  success- 
fully dealing  with  men,  not  only  men  who  are  under  him. 
but  with  men  who  are  above  him  in  rank. 

U-C  Brake 

An  interesting  illustrated,  descriptive  talk  on  the  U-C 
hrak.  nted  by  J.  C.  McCune  on  behalf  of  the 

Manhattan  Air  Brake  Club.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  lan- 
tern slide-,  moving  picture  films  showing  the  operation  of 
the  U-12  universal  valve  were  also  displayed.  The  talk 
took  up  the  steps  which  led  to  the  development  and  de- 
i  valve,  nol  onl)  the  steps  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Lake  Shore  tests  in  1919.  but  also  the  earlier 
progress  in  air  brake  evolution.  The  operation  of  the 
valve  was  well  covered,  a-  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  use  of  lantern  slides. 

Following  this  a  number  of  slides  and  moving  pi<  ; 
thrown  on  the  sci  P.  O.  Warren,  of  r 

ture  Service  Corporation,  Chicago.    The  picture-  shown 
of  gasoline  engines,  carburetor-,  refrigerating  ma- 

Tbey  were  lir-t   prepared  and   U-ed   cH 

during  the  war  in  educating  men  undertaking  new 

work.  Since  then  they  have  been  found  useful  by  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  concern-  in  the  training  of  appren- 

and  workmen. 

Air  Brake  Appliance  Association 

following    members   of    the     \ii'    Brake    Appliance 

bits    a<    I  lad. Ion    Mall.      This    i-    in 

additi  on  tin-  pier  occupied  by  them  and  by  vari- 

Coi  i    Manufai  nn  ing   •  !om 

1  ompany,    Ji 

1     mp  tanville, 

.  New 
■iv.  Pilol  P 

Iman  Publish- 

and   West- 


Westinghouse  3VS  Motor-Driven 
Air  Compressors 

The  Westinghouse-National  3VS  motor-driven 
air  compressor,  exhibited  by  the  Westinghouse  -Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  especially  suited 
for  railroad  work — to  supply  air  for  yard  charging  plants, 
signal  operation,  and  for  general  shop  use.  It  is  designed 
for  continuous  operation,  having  water  jacketed  cylinders 
and  cylinder  head.-,  with  forced  water  circulation.  "Various 
sizes  are  available  to  suit  the  volume  of  air  and  pressure 
desired.  The  compressor  is  driven  by  a  direct  or  alter- 
nating current  motor  which  may  be  wound  to  suit  a  great 
Variety  of  voltage  and  current  conditions. 

The  outfit  is  very  compact,  as  the  compressor,  motor, 
and  control  system  form  one  complete  -elf -contained  unit. 
It  is  of  the  i  .  single-acting  type  with  three  ver- 

tical air  cylinders.  Placing  the  cylinders  vertically  elimi- 
nates uneven  wear  on  the  piston  and  cylinder  walls,  re- 
duces vibration  to  a  minimum  and  assures  quiet  operation. 
All  parts  are  carefully  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  lib- 
erally proportioned  to  withstand  long  usage.  Adequate 
and  positive  lubrication  for  all  working  part-  is  provided 
automatically. 

The  automatic  control  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  impor- 
tance. It  starts  and  stops  the  compressor  when  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  pressures  have  been  reached  in  the 
storage  reservoir,  so  that  the  current  consumed  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  air  used,  and  the  outfit  does  not  require 


3VS  Direct  Current  Motor-Driven  Air  Compressor 

mi  attention  by  an  operator;  it  unload-  the  compres- 
sor during  the  accelerating  period;  it  restricts  the  flow  of 

it  to  thai  actually  required  to  accelerate  the  compres- 
( unloaded)  in  the  shortest  time  possible  without  ex- 

ig  full  load  running  currenl  ts  the  use  of 

cooling  water  to  the  operating  period:  it  protects  poly- 
phase motors  from  single-ph  m  bj  means  of  an 
underspced  release  device;  it  obviates  the  m 
the  ti-e  of  a  circuit  breaker  or  any  protective  device  other 
than  fuses;  it  prevents  starting  of  the  compressor  if  there 
i-  insufficient  oil  supply  in  the  crank  case.     By  virtue  ol 

implete  automatic  control,  the  most   satisfactory  and 

economical  operation  of  the  compn  ured. 
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could  be  reduced  with  a  saving  of  about  $30,000  in  the 

initial  expenditure  as  compared  with  hand  or  stoker 
firing.  Pulverized  coal  is  not  a  specific,  but  it 
doubt  tin:  cheapesl  Euel  under  certain  conditions.  Its 
use  in  stationary  plants  may  develop  further  improve- 
ments and  point  tlie  way  for  further  applications  in  loco- 
motive service. 
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Liaison 

Between  A.  R.  A. 

Sections 


Both  F.  \Y.  Brazier  and  C.  D.  Young  made  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  in  their  discussions  at  the  Purchases 
and  Stores  meeting  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. Both  referred  in  particular  to 
consultations  which  would  prove 
profitable  between  Division  Y  and 
Division  VI.  Take  for  instance  the 
recommended  practices  for  the  Reclamation  of  Material 
as  developed  by  Division  YI.  Mr.  Young  pointed  out 
items  in  the  committee  report  which  were  at  variance  with 
ideas  that  have  already  been  expressed  by  Division  V. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  in  developing  any  such  reports 
to  confer  with  either  the  secretaries  or  specially  appointed 
representatives  of  the  various  sections  of  the  A.  R.  A.  on 
matters  in  which  there  is  community  of  interest?  By  do- 
ing so  far  more  workable  practices  would  be  evolved  and 
the  greatest  good  would  result  from  the  expert  work  per- 
formed by  all  divisions  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. 


Equate  Costs 
to   Service 
Rendered 


It  is  plain,  everyday  economics  to  insure  that  no  expendi- 
tures be  made  unless  the  result  obtained  from  that  ex- 
penditure is  a  return  in  excess  of  the 
cost.  Furthermore,  it  is  false  econo- 
my to  do  things  yourself  which  can 
be  done  more  cheaply  by  others. 
These  principles  hold  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  material,  as  in  everything  else.  They  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  of  application  because  of  the  innumerable 
phases  of  the  work  that  must  be  considered.  The  reclama- 
tion department  must  not  do  work  which  can  be  done  bet- 
ter and  more  cheaply  by  other  departments,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  showing.  The  most  careful  scrutiny- 
should  be  given  to  every  article  reclaimed.  This  not  only 
apphes  to  the  cost  of  doing  the  work,  but  also  to  the 
service  that  is  to  be  rendered  after  the  work  is  done.  We 
have  heard  stories  told  by  railway  men  of  how  they  "put 
it  over"  another  department.  Anything  of  this  sort  shows 
that  a  man  has  not  a  broad  vision,  or  real  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  to  the  railway  by  which  he  is  employed. 


Onlv  a  few  years  ago  pulverized  coal  was  hailed  as  the 
solution   of  the   railroad  fuel   problem.     A   number  of 
tests  were  made,  some  of  which  were 
A   Field   for        fairly  successful,  but  the  main  fact 
Pulverized         brought  out  was   that  existing  de- 
Fuel  signs  of  locomotives  are  not  adapted 
for  satisfactory  operation  with  such 
fuel.     At   present   pulverized  coal  is  practically  a  dead 
issue  insofar  as  the  railroads  are  concerned.     It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  initial  failure  of  the  system  will  retard 
its  adoption  where   it   might   effect  considerable  econ- 
omies.    Recent  investigations  have  developed  improved 
methods    of    burning   powdered    coal    and   the   highest 
boiler  efficiency  ever  recorded  was  obtained  in  a  "plant 
using   such  fuel.     Railroads   should   certainly  consider 
its  use  in  stationary  plants  ;  in  one  case  that  was  investi- 
gated not  long  ago  it  was  found  that  by  using  pulverized 
fuel  in  a  railroad  power  house,  the  cost  of  operation 


One-Year 
Term  for 
Officers 


There  are  16  officers  and  executive  committPe  members 
of  the  Mechanical  Division.  The  terms  of  the  officers 
run  for  two  years.  In  the  normal 
course  of  events,  after  a  motive 
power  department  officer  has  reached 
a  position  of  sufficient  influence  in 
the  field  to  be  a  suitable  candidate  for 
membership  on  the  General  Committee,  he  must  pass 
through  32  years  of  service  before  he  is  advanced  to  the 
position  of  chairman,  except  as  breaks  in  the  ranks  of 
the  committee  through  death  or  retirement  from  the 
service  operate  in  his  favor.  Thus,  the  younger  and  more 
active  members  of  the  Division  have  very  restricted  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  a  real  influence  in  its  affairs.  The  action 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  presenting,  and  the 
members  in  adopting,  a  resolution  at  the  closing  session 
of  the  convention  on  Wednesday,  recommending  a  change 
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in  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
from  ■  pear,  is  likely  to  have  an  important 

bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Division.  The  pro- 
posed change  will  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  con- 
tinuitv  of  policy  of  the  Division,  while  the  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity for  active  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
ton  by  the  younger  men  will  tend  to  keep  it  in  step  with 
--  in  the  motive  power  and  equipment  field. 


In  the  discussion  of  reclamation  ai  the  convention  of  the 
Purchases  and  Stores  Division  the  recommendation  was 

repeated    several    times   that    all    the. 
Should  Reclama-    WOrk  of  reclaiming  material  he  under 
tion  Be  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stuns  depart- 

Centralized?  ment.  The  principal  arguments  in 
favor  i if  this  arrangement  are  that 
the  stores  department  knows  what  material  is  required 
and  that  reclamation  work  i-  given  special  attention  if 
it  is  concentrated  in  that  department.  In  general,  the 
conclusion  reached  b)  the  purchasing  and  stores  officers 
is  sound.  The  advantages  of  a  general  reclamation  plant 
fur  all  classes  of  material  is  evident,  hut  under  certain 
conditions  there  may  he  considerable  saving  by  doing  the 
work  in  the  mechanical  or  maintenance  departments. 
(  (ftentimes  facilities  are  available  in  the  shops  to  handle 
the  same  work  that  would  In-  done  in  a  special  reclama- 
tion plant.  In  such  a  case  centralizing  the  reclamation 
work  would  involve  a  duplication  that  would  not  be  eco- 
nomical. Spring  reclamation  is  a  typical  example.  The 
remaking  of  springs  is  an  important  part  of  the  hlack- 
smith  work  in  locomotive  shops  and  there  seem'-  no  valid 
i  why  the  shop  equipment  and  the  experienced  shop 
should  nol  be  Utilized  for  spring  reclamation,  which 
require-  considerable  -kill  and  technical  knowledge  if  it 
is  to  be  handled  properly. 


While  overhead  traveling  crane--  have  been  installed  in  a 

few    enginehouses    and    while    the    Whiting    hoisl    has 

achieved  a  well  deserved  popularity 

Enginehouse        handling  heavy  repair-,  in  others  it 

Drop  is  essential  that  till  enginehouses  he 

Pits  provided  with  an  adequate  number  of 

drop  pit-,  especially  engine  truck  and 

tender  wheel  drop  pit-,.     These  an-  relatively  inexpert 

and  save  a  large  amount  of  time.      \s  a  rule,  engine  truck 

drop  pits  are  placed  near  the  end  of  the  pit   furthesl    from 

the  turntable.  This  means  that  if  a  pair  of  tender  wheels 
must  be  changed  it  i-  necessary  to  tutu  the  locomotive. 
Even  then  onl)   the  No.  3  and  4  wheels  can  he  cha 

'  ill    in  it    li.'i.  i  Xo.l 

and  2  wheels  ovei   the  drop  pit      The  resull  is  t! 
under  must  he  entirely  disconnected  from  the  locomotive 
when    a    defect    develops    involving    a    change    of    tender 
wheel--  No    1  or  1     '1  he  same  argument  also  applies  to 
trailer  win-  lativel)    small   investment    required 

nder  drop  pit-  proper!)   located  is  justified  i 

reduced  locomotivi  In  passing,  a  word  ma)  also 

of   depressed    rails   with   inserted   rail 

!  or  5  in.  in  a  length  ol  5  ft. 

inging 

part  of  a  locomotive 

In 

and  driving  boxes  holding 

ii  in.     It 
I  -him  them,     It  i-  said  that 

tO    do    tin 
It    15  mill. 


Tt  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  engine  terminal  is  to  provide  adequate  inspection  of 

locomotives.    Wherever  space  is  avail- 

Locomotive        able  and  other  conditions  do  not  in- 

Inspection  tcrfere  inspection  pits  should  he  pro- 

at   Terminals       vided   ahead   of   the   ash   pits,   water 

standpipes  and  coaling  station.  These 
pit-  should  be  covered  so  that  the  inspectors  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  in  localities  suhject  to  severe 
weather  conditions.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  careful 
inspection  of  any  piece  of  machinery  in  a  snow,  rain,  or 
sleet  storm  is  self-evident.  It  has  been  found  expedient 
to  provide  one  or  more  helpers  to  accompany  the  inspector 
and  perform  certain  minor  repair  jobs,  such  as  tightening 
nuts,  applying  cotters,  etc..  as  this  work  is  discovered. 
This  method  assures  that  the  work  is  done  promptly  and 
in  addition  the  paper  work  of  reporting  the  defect  is 
eliminated  anil  the  time  of  some  roundhouse  man.  who 
would  ordinarily  take  the  report  and  look  up  the  job,  is 
saved.  The  inspector  reports  what  he  finds  and  this  work 
is  in  addition  to  that  reported  by  the  engineman.  It  is 
essential  that  the  inspector  make  a  note  of  any  defective 
or  broken  parts  which  will  need  removal  and  renewal  so 
that  the  storekeeper  can  be  notified  at  once  and  have  this 
material  on  hand  promptly,  thus  reducing  locomotive 
delays.  The  condition  of  a  boiler  front  end  is  of  vital 
importance  and  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  washout  it 
has  been  found  good  practice  to  have  an  inspector  ex- 
amine carefully  the  spark  arrester,  steam  pipes,  exhaust 
base,  nozzle  tip,  blower  connection,  etc.  The  roundhouse 
foreman  is  therefore  safe  in  assuming  that  the  front  end 
of  that  particular  locomotive,  if  reported  in  g 1  condi- 
tion, will  he  good  for  at  least  30  days  Violation  of  I.  C. 
C.  safety  regulations  should  also  he  watched  for  by  ;m 
inspector  responsible  for  this  part  of  the  work. 


A   foreman  who  had  been  a  railroader  all  his  life  recently 
went    into   an    entirely    different    business.      Incidentally, 
his  progress  in  this  new  line  of  work 
Stop  "Bawling     indicates    that    he    has    ability    as    an 
Them  executive,  as  well  as  a  thorough  un- 

Out"  derstanding  of  up-to-date  shop  prac- 

tices and  methods.  Asked  why  he 
had  left  railroad  service,  he  -.aid  that  he  was  tired  of 
being  "bawled  out  :"  indeed  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
continue  to  maintain  his  self  respect  and  remain  as  a 
forem.au  in  .a  large  shop  on  an  important  railroad.  When 
our  country  was  forced  to  speed  up  production  under 
war  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  many  foremen 
in  the  industries.  It  was  quickly  found  that  not  only 
these  new  men.  hut  the  older  foreman  in  the  service,  could 
not  meet  the  new  conditions  without  additional  instruction 
and  training.  Foremanship  courses  were  developed  and 
put  into  operation  in  a  considerable  number  of  industrial 
plants.    In  a  report  made  hv  the  Committee  on  Foremen 

at    the    1921    I  nal   Association  ol 

potation  Training,  the  Statement  was  made  that  certain 
definite  results  were  obtained  from  these  foremanship 
courses  in  some  of  the  plants;  these  were  enumerated  as 
follows:       Improvement    in    the    morale    of    the    foremen 

ni.l  workmen;  more  efficient  handling  of  standard  prac- 
tice and  the  development  of  hetlcr  production  methods; 
increased  quantitv  and  improved  qualitv  of  production; 
latent  capabilities  of  men  wen-  discovered  that  aided  in 
solving  in. ue  intelligently  the  plant  personnel  problems; 
ed  intelligence  in  the  supervisor}  force  hv  per- 
sonal development.  The  report  specifically  states  that 
these  are  not  estimated  results,  hut  ones  which  were  actu- 
ally secured  Ra  inizations  generally  have  not 
promoted  courses  uf  this  type.    Here  is  one  place  where 
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distinct  economies  are  possible  without  an  unreasonable 
expenditure — and  moreover  an  appreciation  of  these 
things  will  stop  the  "bawling  out"  process  and  hold  the 
better  class  of  men  in  railroad  service. 


When  a  new  device  for  use  on  railroads  is  conceived  there 
is  often  great  difficulty  in  finding  opportunities  for  testing 
it  out  and  developing  it.     Inventors, 
A  railway    supply    concerns    and     the 

Co-operative  railroads  themselves  have  expended 
Laboratory  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in 
•  developing  and  improving  such  de- 
vices and  appliances.  In  some  cases  devices  have  been 
tried  out  which  were  essentially  wrong  in  principle  and 
could  never  be  made  commercially  practicable;  often,  if 
there  had  been  a  central  clearing  house  or  laboratory,  -the 
inventors  or  developers  of  these  devices  could  have  been 
saved  from  the  useless  expenditure  of  much  energy  and 
money.  Then,  again,  a  meritorious  device  is  sometimes 
conceived  but  is  finally  discarded  because  it  is  not  put 
into  the  right  hands  and  has  not  had  any  real  opportunity 
for  development  or  demonstration.  These  "lost"  devices 
form  a  monument  to  the  lack  of  a  clearing  house  or  lab- 
oratory which  should  have  been  established  long  ago  by 
the  railways,  strictly  in  their  own  selfish  interests.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  if  such  a  laboratory  were  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
or  failing  that,  under  a  group  of  strong  roads,  meritori- 
ous devices  could  be  developed  and  approved  and  inferior 
ones  could  be  discarded  and  the  railroads  would  pay  out 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
are  paying  today  in  testing  out  and  improving  these  appli- 
ances in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Unfortunately,  the  larger 
number  of  roads,  including  practically  all  of  the  small 
ones,  today  have  no  facilities  for  investigating  these  mat- 
ters thoroughly  and  many  of  them  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove themselves  are  trying  out  devices  that  will  never 
make  good.  This  comment  is  presented  to  strengthen, 
not  to  detract  from,  the  editorial  comment  in  Fridav's 
Daily,  entitled  "How  to  Successfully  Avoid  Progress."  It 
is  not  the  intention  to  discourage  the  developing  and  test- 
ing out  of  new  appliances,  but  rather  to  put  the  whole 
thing  on  a  reasonable  and  scientific  basis  so  that  devices  of 
merit  can  be  developed  quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 
lea^t  expenditure  to  the  railroads  at  large. 


During  the   period  of   federal   control   and  that   immedi- 
ately following  the  railroads  had  no  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying  or   training   special   appren- 
c       •  |  tices.     The  doors  of  the  railroads,  so 

.  far  as  the  locomotive  or  car  depart- 

Apprentices  ments  were  concerned,  were  practi- 
cally closed  against  the  college  man. 
The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  employment  or  train- 
ing of  these  men  acted  as  effectively  as  a  bar  against  them 
as  though  a  definite  ban  had  been  placed  against  them. 
This  ban  has  now  been  lifted.  While  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  age  limits  of  18  to  26  were  set,  or  why  the  course  was 
made  of  four  instead  of  three  years'  duration,  still  the 
rule  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
one  and  permits  those  railroads  who  so  desire  to  give  these 
men  a  thorough  practical  training.  For  three  years  they 
may  be  assigned  to  any  work  the  management  desires,  may 
be  moved  from  one  class  of  work  to  another,  from  the 
work  of  one  trade  to  that  of  another  at  the  discretion  of 
the  management  without  any  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
classification  of  work  of  the  different  shop  crafts.  This 
permits  of  a  wide  and  varied  training  for  these  men  suffi- 


cient to  broaden  them  out  and  give  them  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  classes  of  work  with  which  a  foreman 
or  other  executive  should  be  familiar.  At  the  close  of  the 
three-year  course  he  must  work  another  year  at  some  one 
trade  of  his  choosing,  after  which  he  is  eligible  for  em- 
ployment as  a  craftsman  in  that  trade  and  may  work  as  a 
mechanic  in  that  craft  until  such  time  as  he  proves  his  fit- 
ness for  promotion  and  the  management  feels  justified 
in  placing  him  in  a  position  of  minor  foremanship.  Mean- 
while he  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  man  for  staff 
duties  or  other  special  work.  Xo  special  favors  are  asked 
for  him  over  the  regular  apprentice  or  other  shop  employe. 
He  is  not  to  take  any  man's  place  or  deprive  any  one  else 
of  the  right  to  promotion.  All  that  is  asked  is  that  he  be 
given  suitable  training  and  the  right  of  fair  and  just  com- 
petition wherein  he  may  prove  his  worth.  It  would  seem 
an  opportune  time  for  the  railroads  to  try  out  a  number 
of  these  technical  graduates,  but  it  will  be  useless  to  go 
into  the  matter  unless  arrangements  are  made  to  give 
them  proper  training. 


The  paper  entitled  "Wastes  in  Air  Brake  Service"  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  S.  W.  Dudley  before  the  Air  Brake  Asso- 
ciation and  printed  in  the  Daily  Rail- 
Avoidable         uuy  Age,  June  20,  1922,    contained 
Air  Brake  much  that  might  be  read  with  interest 

Wastes  and  profit  by  railroad  men  who  are 

not  directly  connected  with  air  brake 
work.  One  of  the  most  easily  detected  wastes  in  air  brake 
service  is  that  due  to  unnecessary  leakage  of  compressed 
air  from  pipe  joints,  hose  and  couplings,  unions,  valve 
sets,  brake  cylinder  packing,  etc.  This  can  be  avoided,  or 
at  least  greatly  reduced,  provided  those  responsible  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price — and  the  returns  will  be  large. 
As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  if  there  is  a  sufficient- 
and  well  recognized  incentive,  examples  were  cited  of  con- 
ditions found  in  Europe,  where  practically  no  leakage  was 
tolerated.  This  was  brought  about  largely  by  the  high 
cost  of  locomotive  coal  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  takes  considerable  coal  to  generate  the  steam  used  by 
an  air  compressor.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  instance 
of  such  a  high  degree  of  tightness  could  be  found  on  any 
American  railroad.  Possibly  the  balance  between  costs 
for  labor  and  coal  would  not  warrant  the  general  adoption 
of  quite  so  high  a  standard.  The  tendency  of  Americans, 
whether  railway  mechanical  men  or  not.  is  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  blindness  in  regard  to  things  that  do  not 
personally  annoy  them.  We  therefore  overlook  and  fail 
to  take  any  steps  to  overcome  wastes  which  could  be  eas- 
ily recognized  and  corrected  if  we  were  so  disposed.  As 
an  illustration,  we  notice  the  hiss  caused  by  an  air  leak 
and  although  it  may  be  our  business  to  attend  to  main- 
tenance matters,. it  does  not  annoy  us  sufficiently  to  cause 
us  to  have  it  stopped,  despite  the- fact  that  we  well  know— 
if  we  but  stop  to  think — that  air  in  the  compressed  state 
is  far  from  being  inexpensive.  Another  source  of  waste, 
by  no  means  confined  to  air  brake  work,  is  caused  by  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  for  doing  work  economically.  A 
good  man  equipped  with  a  hammer,  cold  chisel,  file,  and 
a  monkey  wrench  or  pipe  tongs,  can  do  considerable  work 
in  a  day,  but  in  far  too  many  cases  no  other  facilities  are 
provided,  although  labor  costs  could  be  reduced  greatly  by 
a  small  investment  in  equipment.  Other  wastes  are  the 
careless  use  of  material,  drawing  out  more  material  than 
necessary,  or  drawing  new  spare  parts  when  the  old  ones 
could  be  repaired  at  small  expense  and  be  used  again.  A 
spirit  of  indifference  to  the  wastes  which  are  going  on  all 
around  us  results  in  an  extravagance  that  is  typical  of 
the  spirit  of  the  past  and  not  of  the  future. 
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The  ability  to  use  the  large  locomotives  now  commonly 
employed  for  handling  high  tonnage   freight  train-  was 
made  possible  largely  by  the  devel- 
Efficiency  of        opment  of  the  mechanical  stoker,  for 
Stoker  Fired         until  stokers  were  applied  it  was  nol 
Locomotives         possible  to   realize  the   full  capacity 
of  such  power.     In  the  development 
of  the  stoker,  attention  was  at  first  directed  toward  the 
increase  in  capacity  that  might  he  obtained  for  stoker  fired 
locomotives,  irrespective  of  tin-  relative  efficiency  of  the 
r  and  the  hand  fireman.     Several  types  of  mechani- 
cal -tokers  have  now  been  brought  to  such  a  high  di 
of  development  that  there  is  no  question  about  their  relia- 
bility.     The   thought    was  commonly  entertained   at   first 
that   with   -tokers   mechanically   perfected   they   could   be 
operated  easily  by  anyone.    However,  it  i-  now  quite  gen- 
erally recognized  that  just  as  much  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  both  the  fireman  and  the  engineman  is  required  to  oper- 
■   fired  locomotive  as  was  ever  required  for  a 
hand  fired  locomotive.     The  manual  labor  is  lessened  hut 
the  result-  obtained  will  still  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
skill  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  operator.     The  ton- 
hauling  capacity  of  a  locomotive  is  easily  determined 
hut  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  in  the  production  of  steam 
i-  not  so  readily  ascertained  and  there  is  a  feeling  among 
some  railroad  men  that  capacity  has  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  efficiency.    No  report  was  submitted  this  year 
by  the  committee  on  mechanical  stokers,  hut  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  he  able  to  carry  on  a  series  of  tests  in  the  near 
future  which  will  enable  il  to  submit  at  the  next  conven- 
tion fact-  in  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  hand  and 
stoker  firing.     This  would  he  an  important  and  welcome 
addition  to  previous  report-. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Specification 

for  Materials  reflects  considerable  reluctance  on  the  pan 

of  the  railroads  to  make  extensive 

The   Use   of  ,w-  ,,f  heat   treated   steels.     There 

Heat  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  for  the 

Treated   Steel         5k>w  progress  which  has  so  far 

made    in    the    use    of    this    class    of 
material-  for  locomotive  forgings.     I  been  found 

that  these  steels  are  very  sensitive  to  slight  variations  in 
the  physical  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the 
-hop-.     The  -light  localizatii  resulting  from  a 

tool  mark  or  surface  scratch  has  been  sufficient  to  -tart  the 
development  of  detail  fracture-.  (  hanges  of  section  with 
sharp  corners  or  fillets  of  small  radius  have  had  similar 
results.  This  sensitivenes  to  slight  variation-  in  the 
physical  condition  of  the  metal  and  a  similar  tendi  tl 
heat  treatmi  gerate  the  el  ii       negation  in 

the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal  tend  to  reduce  the 
tea  parts  which  are  subjected  to  vibrations 
and  1  -.if  full  advantage  i-  taken 

of  ill  .    limit  in  proportioning  the  parts, 

iderable  doubt,  tl  emains  in  the  mil 

a-  to  tin  relucing  the 

:  pro]  erties  of  the 

em  to  make  possible.     Second,  few  rail- 
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suggest  that  the  possibilities  are  greater  for  any  alloy  steel, 
the  working  properties  of  which  are  developed  by  a  simple 
annealing  process,  than  for  those  steels  which  require 
treatment  by  the  quenching  and  tempering  pro 

R.  S.  M.A.  Committee  Appointments 

CHARLES  W.   BEAVER,  the  newly  elected  president  oi 
the    Railway    Supply    Manufacturer-'    Association, 
announced    the    following   committee   appointments 
leaving  Atlantic  City  : 
Exhibit  Committee:   W.  H.  S.  Bateman.  chairman,  The 
Parkesburg    Iron    Company;    S.    11.    Campbell,    Western 
Railway    Equipment    Company;    George    W.    Denyven, 
W.    Denyven   &   Co.;   ( i.   E.   Ryder,  The   Super- 
heater Company:  and  George  T.  Johnson,  Buckeyi 
Castings  Company. 

Finance  Committee:  John  M.  Gillespie,  chairman.  Lock- 
hart  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

By-laws    Committee:    George    I..    Morton,    chairman, 
Galena   Signal   '  >il   Company;    L.   B.    Sherman,  Railway 
and  (  hark-  C.  Castie,  National  Railway  Appliance 
(  ompany. 

Hotel  Committee:    W.   K.   Krepps.  chairman,  Crucihie 
Steel  Company;  and  Charles  C.  Castle. 

Badge  Committee:    L.  B.  Sherman,  chairman;  and  T. 
I).  Kingsley,  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co. 

Entertainment  Committee:    C.  W.  Floyd  Coffin,  chair- 
man. Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company. 

Enrollment  Committee:    F.  11.  Smith,  chairman.  Gold 
(  ar  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 

Transportation  Committee:    11.  E.   Daniels,  chairman. 
West  Disinfecting  Company. 

Canadian  Representative  on 

R.  S.  M.  A.  Executive  Committee 

Tn  Uwi.w  w  Supply  Manufacturer-'  Association  has 
decided  to  add  another  member  to  its  executive 
committee  representing  what  will  he  known  as  the 
Eighth  District,  including  all  of  Canada.  That  country 
ha-  never  been  officially  represented  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee,  although  the  supply  interests  from  that  country 
have  always  participated  cordially  and  heartily  in  the 
work  of  tin-  organization. 

Arthur  Allen,  vice-presideni  of  the  Holden  Company. 
Ltd.,  has  been  elected  a-  the  Canadian  representati 

a  term  of  three  yi 


Record-Breaking  Registration 

T\  \l.  comparative  figures  for  the  registration  at 
the   1922  and   1920  conventions  are  surprising  in 
mam    respects,     1  he  total  registration  is  consider- 
ably larger  this  year  than  two  years  ago.      There  were 
fewer  supply  men  and  supply  ladies  at  the  meetings  this 
year,  hut  this  decrease  was  more  than  offsel  by  the  in- 
in  the  number  of  railroad  men  and  their  families 
who    were    registered,       There    were    2,339    railroad    men 
red  tin-  year  a-   igainsl  J.tL'4  last  year.     It  is  in- 
ul;   to  note  that   the  total  number  of   railroad  men 
anil   the  total   number  of  supply   men  wen-  almost    identi- 
cal till 

'  M     I       11 
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American  Railway  Association — Division  V — Mechanical 

Report  on  Design  and  Maintenance  cf  Loccmotive  Boilers 
Brought  Lengthy  Discussion 

Chairman  Coleman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  10  a.m. 


Design  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers 


In  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  radial  stay 
and  Belpaire  types  of  boiler  construction,  the  com- 
mittee draws  the  conclusion  that  for  a  given  di- 
ameter of  boiler  shell  the  Belpaire  type  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  {1)  greater  steam  storage 
space;  ( 2 )  greater  steam  disengaging  surface; 
(J)  greater  firebox  heating  surface ;  (7)  greater 
number  of  tubes,  and  [  5  )  all  vertical  stays  of  uni- 
form length. 

The  committee  has  done  considerable  work  in 
canvassing  the  dry  pipe  situation  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  possibility  of  substituting  com- 
mercial pipe  sections  for  the  special  sections  now 
frequently  specified  and  presents  a  table  of  pro- 
posal commercial  sices  to  meet  this  condition. 


The  committee  makes  the  following  definite 
recommendations:  1.  Buttpnkead  staybolts  be 
adopted  as  recommended  practice  for  crown 
sheets  in  other  than  oil-fired  boilers:  _'.  The  pro- 
posed pipe  sices  be  adopted  as  recommended  prac- 
tice for  dry  pipes  in  designing  new  boilers;  3. 
'The  practice  of  autogenous  cutting  and  welding 
be  further  developed;  4.  Hot  water  washout  sys- 
tems be  adopted  as  recommended  practice  in 
washing  and  testing  of  locomotive  boilers;  5.  The 
installation  of  water  treating  plants  be  generally 
adopted  in  the  bad  ■water  districts;  (>.  Improve- 
ment be  »n/(/r  in  the  usual  form  of  tapered  screw 
washout  plugs. 


Design 

There  are  two  general  styles  of  locomotive  boilers  at  present 
being  applied  to  locomotives  in  this  country,  the  Belpaire  and 
the  radial  stay. 
The  radial  stay  type  of  boiler  was  preceded  in  use  by  the  crown 
bar  type.  As  the  demand  for  larger  boilers  and  higher  pressure 
took  place,  the  weight  of  bracing  necessary  to  support  the  crown 
sheet  became  excessive,  increasing  the  difficulty  in  washing  out 
and  keeping  the  crown  clear  of  sediment,  due  to  the  obstruction 
of  crown  bars. 

In  the  earlier  style  of  radial  type  the  crown  sneets  were  so  much 
arched  that  it  was  possible  to  apply  only  two  center  rows  of  radial 
stays  with  buttonheads  to  bear  squarely  against  the  under  si  le  oi 
the  crown  sheet,  and  the  angle  of  the  stays  was  such  that  the  heads 
of  the  outer  rows  would  not  bear  squarely  against  the  under  side 
of  the  crown;  the  end  through  the  outer  shell  was  at  such  an  angle 


that  i:.  was  impossible  to  get  a  continuous  full  thread  tit  within  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  sheet,  resulting  in  leaky  staybolts. 

In  the  later  design,  of  radial  stay  fireboxes  the  crown  shei 
very  much  Rattened,  permitting  the  application  of  buttonhead  stays 
to  approximately  the  full  width  of  the  crown.  In  the  first  de- 
sign of  radial  stay  fireboxes,  in  order  to  get  the  number  of  flues 
to  correspond  with  those  used  in  equal  size  crown  bar  boilers,  the 
crown  was  carried  higher  than  in  the  crown  bar  boiler,  resulting 
in  restricted  steam  space.  In  flattening  the  crown  sheet,  the  steam 
storage  space  was  increased,  but  the  firebox  heating  surface  re- 
duced  as  compared   with   the   earlier  designs. 

In  the  Belpaire  type,  the  outside  and  inside  firebox  sheets  are 
arranged  with  the  surfaces  of  sheets  practically  parallel,  permitting 
the  application  of  braces  at  right  angles  to  the  plate  supported, 
thus  giving  maximum  tit  for  the  threads  of  the  stays  or  sleeves  in 
the  sheets  and  enabling  the  use  of  buttonhead  stays  through  the 
full  width  of  the  cr< 
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With   the    Belpaire   type,   a  given   diameter   of    the   boiler    shell 
-^ater  steam  storag*  greater  .-team  disen- 

gaging greater  firebox  heating  surface,   (4)   greater 

number  of  tu  stays  of  same  length  which  re- 

sults in  less  variation  in  expansion  and  contraction.  Ii 
of  shell  sheets,  less  breakage  of  bolts,  and  less  number  of  staybolts 
to  be  kept  in  stock  for  repairs. 

of  boiler  design  shows  that  the  firebox  crowns 
have  been  shaped   ti  or   the   application   of   buttonhead 

crown  stays   for   tl.  I    the  crown   -'  mmittee 

feels  that  this 
as  recommended  practice  for  other  than  oil-fired  boilers. 

Mud  rings   with  drop  a  -'.   are   worthy  of   consider- 

ation. They  can  be  easily  made  since  it  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  to  use  cast  steel  mud  rings.  This  strengthens  thi 
of  the  mud  ring,  and  provides  for  three  rows  of  rivets,  • 
fitting  into  the  thin  sections  of  the  mud  ring  which  will  draw  the 
sheet  tighter  to  the  mud  ring  and  give  better  backing  up  when 
caulking  the  edge  of  the  sheet  than  is  the  case  when  patch  bolts  are 
used  in  the  corner. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  provide  protection    for  return 
bends  of  superheater  units.     No   design  other  than   the   ordinary 


washout  plugs  threaded  directly  in  the  shell  of  the  boiler.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  design  a  screw  plug  wherein  the  plug  proper 
was  not  screwed  directly  into  the  shell  of  the  boiler  and  the  cap 
or  plug  should  be  so  designed  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
crossing  threads  in  screwing  to  place. 

Dry  Pipe  Specifications 

Some  communications  have  been  had  with  the  National  Tube 
Company  with  a  view  of  determining  on  dry  pipe  dimensions  which 
would  eliminate  special  sizes  now  required  to  be  rolled  for  loco- 


Fig.  2 — Drop  Corner  Mud  Rings  are  Recommended  by  the 
Committee 


therebj  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  fill  orders  from  pipe 
.  which  would  facilitate  making  prompt  shipments  for  both 

new    work   and   repair-. 

:  do  pipe  most  common!]  iwn  in 

Table    1.    The   information   was   supplied   by   the  manufacturers 
luring  I'M". 
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of  pipe  and  casing  which 
•hewn  in  Table  II. 
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Table  :i — Pipe  and  Casing  Sizes 

Pipe  Casing 

Pipe  size              Outside  diameter     Thickness  Casing  size,  outside     Thickness 

in.                         in.                           in.  diameter,  in.  in. 

4'A                             5                             .247  5  .152 

5  5. 563                    .258  S'A  .154 

6  6.625                  .280  6  .164 

7  7.625                  .301   .  7  .174 

8  8.625           .227  or  .332  8  .186 

9  9.625                  .342  9  .196 

ters  of  standard  weights  approaching  the  heav- 
iest demand  for  S-in.,  6-in.,  8-in.  and  9-in.  outside  diameter 
dry  pipes  arc  shown  in  Table  III. 

Table  hi — Casing  Sizes  Most  Nearly  Approaching  Dry  Pipe  Sizes 
Outside  Thickness,  Outside  Thickness 

diameter,  in  in.  diameter,  in  in. 

.241  or  .301  7  .231  or  .275 

6  .224  or  .275  8  .236 

Iii  the  9-in.  outside  diameter  the  lightest  standard  casing  is  .196 
in.  thick,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  have  pipe  size 
adopted  in  either  Sj-^-in.  or  9^-in.  diameter.  The  85/g-in.  would 
be  either  .277  in.  or  .322  in.  and  the  95/g-in.  outside  diameter  .342 
in.  thick. 

We  recommend  that  the  sizes  in  Table  IV  be  used  for  dry  pipe 
and  that  they  be  adopted  as  recommended  practice. 

Table  iv — Pipe  Sizes  Recommended  for  Dry  Pipe 
Present  Pipe  Proposed  Pipe 

Nominal  Actual 

Inside  Outside  inside  inside  Outside 

diameter.  Thickness,  diameter,  diameter,       diameter  Thickness     diameter 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in. 

No  corresponding  size 
5  5.047  .258  5.563 

S  6.065  .280  6.625 

r  7.023  .301  7.625 

8  8.171  .227  8.625 

)  8.941  .342  9.625 

9  Vie  9H  No  corresponding  size. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  design  of  cast  iron  dry 
pipe,  in  view  of  the  present  usual  practice. 

Boiler  Maintenance 

The  renewal  of  firebox  sheets  is  the  principal  expense  in  boiler 
maintenance.  There  has  come  into  use  the  last  few  years,  the  gas 
cutting  torch  for  cutting  out,  for  removing  defective  parts,  and 
autogenous  welding  for  uniting  plates. 

The  autogenous  welding  process  is  used  for  the  application  of 
patches  to  firebox  inside  sheets,  of  half  and  full  side  sheets,  of 
crown  sheets,  of  whole  and  part  back  flue  sheets,  of  whole  and 
part  door  sheets,  of  door  collars  and  door  hole  patches,  of  mud 
ring  corner  patches,  and  of  welded  fireboxes  complete;  for  rein- 
forcing mud  ring  corners  and  rivet  seams,  and  for  welding  broken 
mud  rings.  For  other  than  fireboxes  is  used  for  welding  outside 
side  sheets,  electric  welding  flues,  welding  cracks  and  holes  and 
fastening  studs. 

The  use  of  the  autogenous  system  of  welding  brings  with  it  so 
many  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  decreased  thickness  of 
material  and  decreased  cost  of  maintenance  that  it  should  be  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
state  of  the  art  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  the  com- 
mittee making  definite  detailed  recommendations.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  practices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago,  Rock- 
Island  &  Pacific,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Union  Pacific 
System  and  other  leading  railroads  in  the  country,  all  of  which 
have  established  practices  well  worthy  of  consideration  which 
doubtless  will  be  further  developed. 

Tools  and  accessories  required  in  electric  welding  work  are  as 
follows :  Flectrode  holders  for  metallic  arc  welding,  Fig.  3,  and 
welding  cable.  As  far  as  possible  portable  welding  cable  over  50 
ft.  in  length  should  not  be  used.  Additional  outlets  should  be 
provided  when  necessary  to  use  longer  cables.  The  condition  of 
the  insulation  of  portable  cable  should  be  watched  and  repairs  made 
when  insulation  shows  signs  of  breaking  through.  Bare  spots  in 
the  cable  may  cause  short  circuits  that  will  result  in  considerable 
damage.  In  welding,  the  surface  should  be  kept  clean,  operators 
using  brush  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  majority  of  shops  and  roundhouses  the  track  rail  is  used 
as  a  part  of  the  circuit  for  welding  current.  When  welding  work 
on  mi  wheeled  locomotives,  tanks,  boilers  or  other  metal  parts 
supported  on  wooden  blocks,  the  electric  circuit  between  the  work 
and  the  rail  is  to  be  made  by  the  use  of  "ground"  cables,  as  shown 
on  Fig.  4.  In  attaching  these  cables  for  work  on  which  welding 
is  to  be  done  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  a  good  electrical  con- 
tact is  secured  between  the  end  of  the  cable  and  the  work,  the 


"le  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  point  at  which 
welding  is  to  be  done.  Where  carbon  arc  welding  is  to  be  done  at 
least  three  No.  -'  A.  \\  .  ( ,.  ground  cables  should  be  used.  Poor 
electrical  contact  can  be  del  cessive  heating  and  should 

rrected  when   found,     I  01    th<    e  ground  cables  welding  cable 
on  which  the  insulation  has  badly  worn  may  be  used. 

Welding  operators  should  be  fully  familiar  with  starting  and 
stopping  of  welding  motor  generator  sets,  regulating  voltage  or 
adjusting  current  to  give  the  desired  amount  of  heat,  etc.  The 
welding  electrode  is  to  be  connected  to  the  negative  side  of  the 
circuit  which  is  taken  care  of  in  the  permanent  wiring  where  a 
ground  rail  return  circuit  is  used.  A  short  steady  arc  should  be 
held,  maintaining  approximately  '«  in.  between  end  of  electrode 
and  the  work  and  with  sufficient  current  to  insure  a  uniform  flow 
of  metal  and  producing  at  least   Via   in.   penetration.     With  clean 
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Fig.  3— Electrode  Holder  and  Cable  for  Use  in  Welding 

surface  and  other  conditions  correct,  if  the  current  is  too  low  the 
electrode  will  melt  slowly  and  quietly  and  will  not  unite  properly 
with  the  work,  while  if  the  current  is  too  great  the  electrode  will 
melt  rapidly,  the  arc  biting  deep  into  the  work,  producing  a  hiss- 
ing sound  and  the  deposited  metal  tending  to  boil,  giving  a  porous 
appearance. 

When  a  welding  operator  is  through  working  he  should  dis- 
connect all  cables,  return  them  to  their  proper  place  and  open 
those   switches   governing   his   work. 

Carbon  arc  welding  can  be  done  only  with  welding  generator 
sets  of  600  ampere  capacity  or  larger.  Where  600  ampere  capa- 
city set  is  used  for  carbon  work,  only  the  operator  doing  this 
work  can  use  the  machine  at  one  time.  Welding  circuits,  panels, 
welding  cables,  electrode  holders,  etc.,  must  also  be  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  suitable  for  this  character  of  work.  In  this  connec- 
tion sufficient  capacity  in  the  welding  panels  and  permanent  wir- 
ing can  be  secured  by  operating  two  panels  and  circuits  in  parallel. 
Portable  welding  cable  of  the  size  specified  on  Fig.  3,  for  carbon 
arc  welding,  should  be  used,  but  where  this  is  not  available, 
two  cables  connected  in  parallel  of  the  size  used  for  metallic  arc 
welding  can  be  used. 

In  electric  welding  there  are  certain  general  rules  which  should 
be  observed.  For  welding,  the  pieces  are  to  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean  and  free  from  grease,  rust,  scale  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. Places  that  are  not  chipped  clean  in  beveling  should 
be  cleaned  at  least  one-half  inch  on  each  side  of  the  bevel. 

Never  apply  a  weld  to  the  barrel  of  the  boiler.    Never  weld  studs 
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i    Id 
permitted   on   any   part  of  I    that    is    w! 

•    working   conditions;   this   includes  arch  and   water 

Water  Treatment 

mportant    factor   in   the   i  maintenanci 

qualirj  trongly 

the  desirability  of  furnishing  the  .  by  which  we  mean 

ispended  matt  orming 

.'.  as  may  be  in  alkaline  salts. 

itly  diminish  tlio  life  of  a  boiler,  which 
with  the  expense  of  repairs  pendent  on  the  amount  of 

impurities  in  the   feed   water.     In   districts   v 

available,   lines   and   sheets   readily    last   the   legal    limit,   but   when 
water  high  in  scale-forming  is  used  the  life  of  the  flues 

is   reduced   to   less   than   one   year.     In   this   latter 
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Circulation 

ges  the  careful  consideration  of  the  design  of 
to  the  en  1  of  perfecting  circulation  of  water. 

Feed  Water  Heaters 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  attention  should  bi 
to  the  further  development  of  feed  water  heaters  in  order  to  effect 
more   economical  operation  of   locomotives. 

Boiler  Wash-Out  and  Fill  Systems 

boiler  maintenance  can  be  very  material!)  kept  down 

and  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  hoiler  more  nearly  obtained  by 
ll    use  of  hot  water  washout  and   till   systems.     In   the 
hot  water,  in  order  to  be  effective  for  thi  of  scale 

and  washing  out  mud  from  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  it  should  be 
under  a  pressure  of  about   130  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  at  a  temperature 
1        This  force  and  temperature  will  quite  effec- 
tively remove  scale  and  clean  the  I 

There  are  three  genera'  types  of  washout  and  fill  systems  in  use. 
["he  ejector  type,  in  which  washout  water  i.   slightly  heated 
laced    under    pressure    by    inject'ng    steam    into    it    through 
a    suitably    designed    nozzle.     This    is    the    simplest    and    least    ex- 
type,  but  appears  to  be  the  least  desirable. 
he  pump  and  heater  system,  when-  the  water  is  heated  in 
n  or  closed  heater,   distributed  through  a  pipe  line  in   the 
engine  house  and  forced  under  a  pressure  of  about  130  lb.  into  the 
locomotive  through  a  hose  and  nozzle.     This  type  is  fairly  effective 
ii   be  installed   without  violating  any   patent   rights.     For  a 
medium    sized    terminal,    such    a    system    with    two    water 
one  washout  and  one  filling  pump  and  two  pipe  lines  into  the  engine 
will  afford  washout  water  at  ISO  deg,  and  filling  water  at 
Jno  deg.   F.  at  a  small  operating  expense.     Where  exhaust  steam 
is  avni!  line   water,  this   type   is  an  excellent  one   f(5r 

minal. 
3.    The  blow-back  type,  where  the  steam  Mown  off  the  loco- 
motive  is  utilized  to  heat  the  wash  and  filling  water.     Such  sys- 
tems which  also  provide  for  the  automatic  tempering  of  the  water 
used  'ii  washing  out  and  tl  circulating  line  to  keep  the 

water    always    hot    in    the    engine    house    lines,    arc    protected    by 
m  is  the  most  effective  one.  and  provides  wash- 
out  water  at  all  timi  per  temperature,  and  reused  water 
and  steam  Mown  off  from  the  '■  stead  of  washing  it. 
The  committee  earnestly  urges  upon  the  management  of  the  rail- 
the    importance    of    installing    hot    water    washout    and    till 
i   Cting   economies  and  efficiency   with   little   ex- 
penditure of  capital. 

The  report  is  signed  bv  :    G.  H.  Emerson  (Chairman),  B.  &  O.; 
C.  B,  Young,  C.  B.  &  O. ;  A.  \Y.  Gibbs,  Penn,  System;  I.  Chidley, 

\\  Y.  C;    R.  W.    Bell.   Illinois   Central;   \Y.   II.   Wilson.   Northern 

W     W.  1  emen,  D.  &  K.  <,   W.;  K.  .1.  Williams.  Pere  Mar- 

quette;    .1.    Snowden    Bell,    and    Geo.    L.    Bourne,    Superheater 

('.mil' 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  tin-  report  was  present- 
1  '   i     Cromwell  I  I'..  &  CO,  who  said  :it  tin-  conclu- 
sion of  tin-  report  ihere  have  Been 
improvements  made  in  the  design  of  locomotives 
out  by  the  committee.    Locomotive 
\o.  8000  has  been  recently  |>tit  in  operation  on  the  Michi- 
il  with  qui  e  a  number  of  tin-   features  men- 
!      The  circulation   i<   improved   by   introdu 
corner  in  the  back  nun1  ring.    This  all 
ntry  of  die  water  ami  should  increase  the  circulation. 
throttle  valve  i-  located  in  the  smoke  box,  so  a-  to 
I  the  steam  after  it  has  left  the  superheater.     Bj 
that  means  you  keep  the  superheater  unit--  under  steam 
at   all  times  which  should  afford  ind  give  a 

short  lie  throttle  and  the  cylinder. 

fully  under  contl 
'lire-,  show  that  the  mechanical  world  i--  in- 
ilroads  in  the  matter  of  boiler  design.     [*he 
railroads  realize   the  importance  ol    bringing  about    im- 
proved  circulation   and   steam  generating  qualities;  also 

leant. 

\s  to  circulation  you  know  that  there  an-  a  numb 
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circulating  devices  in  the  market  but  as  they  are  patented, 
no  specific  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  report.  They 
all  tend  to  improve  the  circulation  and  I  believe  there 
.are  going  to  be  further  improvements  in  that  direction. 
Feed  water  heaters  are  coming  to  the  fore  quite  rapidly, 
a  number  of  different  designs  having  been  tried  ou1  which 
no  doubt  in  a  short  time  will  indicate  the  direction  m 
which  this  verj  much  sought-for  device  will  be  developed. 

II.  II.  Lanning  i  Santa  Fe)  :  The  committee  has  i 
ommended  thai  button-head  staybolts  he  adopted  as 
standard  practice  for  crown  sheets  of  other  than  oil  fired 
boilers.  <  >n  railroad--  which  operate  both  coal  and  oil 
burning  locomotives,  it  is  desirable  to  equip  all  locomotives 
with  a  type  of  crown  stay  that  will  give  satisfactory  ser- 
vice with  either  of  these  fuel-.  ;i  it  is  inconvenient  and 
nsive  to  renew  all  of  the  crown  stays  in  a  firebox 
when  the  locomotive  is  changed  from  coal  to  oil  or  vice 
versa.  This  change  is  frequently  necessary  as  a  result 
of  transfer  of  locomotives  or  changes  in  the  relative  prices 
of  oil  and  coal. 

The  service  conditions  on  an  oil  burner  are  more  severe 
than  on  a  coal  burner  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
railroad  which  has  both  coal  and  oil  burning  locomotives 
should  adopt  for  all  locomotives  the  type  of  crown  stay 
which  gives  best  service  with  oil;  namely,  one  having 
an  upset  taper  threaded  head  on  the  firebox  end.  These 
bolts  are  applied  with  the  small  end  of  the  taper  toward 
the  water  side  of  the  crown  sheet.  The  taper  is  usually 
about  1  1/2  in.  in  12  in.  and.  after  being  screwed  into  place 
the  firebox  ends  of  the  bolts  are  cut  off  and  riveted  over. 

Radial  stays  and  crown  bar  bolts  of  this  type  were 
developed  on  oil  burning  locomotives  in  bad  water  ter- 
ritory as  a  means  of  overcoming  very  serious  trouble 
experienced  with  crown  sheets  of  the  button  head  type. 
They  have  been  in  successful  and  extensive  use  under 
these  severe  conditions  for  15  years  or  more. 

When  subjected  to  the  extreme  heat  of  an  oil  fire  ot- 
to a  very  hot  coal  fire  in  a  locomotive  using  bad  scale  form- 
ing water,  the  round  heads  of  the  button  head  bolts  be- 
came overheated  and  gave  trouble.  The  head  of  the  bolt 
presents  an  enlarged  area  to  absorb  heat  from  the  fire 
and  a  large  part  of  the  heat  thus  absorbed  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  crown  sheet  through  an  intervening  layer 
of  dirt  and  scale  and  to  the  water,  through  an  accumula- 
tion of  mud  or  scale  adhering  to  the  bolt  and  to  the  sheet. 
The  result  is  that,  in  an  oil  hurtling  engine  and  sometimes 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  firebox  on  a  coal  burner,  the 
button  heads  become  overheated  and  leak. 

The  taper  head  type  of  crown  stay  presents  a  smaller 
area  to  the  fire  and  does  not  absorb  so  much  heat.  The 
contact  between  the  bolt  and  the  sheet  is  more  intimate 
and  the  transference  of  heat  from  the  bolt  through  the 
sheet  to  the  water  takes  place  with  less  interference 
The  taper  head  bolt  has  a  further  advantage  that  in  case 
it  does  show  a  tendency  to  leak,  it  can  lie  restored  to  a 
perfectly  tight  condition  by  a  small  amount  of  hammer- 

On  coal  burning  locomotives  using  certain  kinds  of 
coal  the  tapir  head  radial  stay  accumulates  practically 
no  honeycomb  or  clinker,  while  under  the  same  conditions 
crown  stays  of  the  button  head  type  would  collect  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  material. 

Fifteen  years  or  more  experience  with  crown  stays 
of  the  taper  head  type  in  oil  burning  service  and  about 
seven  years  experience  with  this  type  of  stay  bolt  in  coal 
burning  service  on  a  railroad,  having  over  2100  locomo- 
tives, has  demonstrated  that  the  taper  head  crown  is 
fully  as  safe  under  favorable  conditions  and  is  safer 
under  conditions  of  extreme  firebox  temperatures  than 
the  button  head  type  of  crown  stay.  Taper  head  bolts 
have  also  been  found  to  give  better  and  more  satisfactory 


service  than  button  head  stays  on  coal  burning  locomo- 
tives as  well   as  on  oil  burners. 

!  feel  that  the  committee  should  be  requested  to  give 
e  nsideration  to  crown  stays  of  the  taper  bead  type  for 
both  oil  and  coal  burning  locomotives  and  include  this 
type  of  stay  among  those  recommended  for  adoption  by 
this  body. 

C.  A.  Seley  :    1  was  under  the  impression  that   the  SUC- 
of  the  taper  head  radial  a  eloped  for  oil  burners 

would  .set  the  pace  for  its  use  in  coal  burners  as  well. 
■•  ause  of  its  manifest  advantages  in  cost,  application  and 
maintenance.  The  great  difficulty  in  making  the  thread  o! 
a  buttonhead  bolt  lit  tight  in  the  sheet  simultaneously  with 
a  fit  of  the  button  against  the  sheet  leads  to  much  im- 
perfect work  and  subsequent  leakage  and  caulking  that 
strains  the  section  under  the  head.  The  heating  of  the 
projecting  head  tends  to  break  the  caulking  joint  and  has 
an  affinity  for  some  products  of  combustion  that  form 
clinker. 

That  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion  was  shown  by  the 
1921  report  of  the  Master  'Boiler  Makers'  Association 
which  strongly  endorsed  the  taper  head  radial  for  all 
classes  of  service  after  making  tests  and  comparing  re- 
sults of  service.  The  Boiler  Makers  at  their  recent  con- 
vention of  1922  supported  the  report  of  the  committee. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  of  material  and  reduction 
of  boiler  weight  at  the  most  advantageous  point  I  would 
question  the  body  diameters  as  shown  in  this  report.  The 
I.  C.  C.  rule  for  7,500  lb.  maximum  stress  of  stays  applies 
to  radials  as  well  as  water  space  stays  and  this  figure  is 
supported  in  the  Boiler  Code  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  With 
4  in.  by  4  in.  spacing  the  diameters  named  would  carry 
281.8  lb.  for  15/16  in.;  323.5  lb.  for  7/8  in.  and  368  lb. 
for  the  1  in.  body,  all  of  which  seems  excessive. 

In  his  opening  address  at  this  convention.  Chairman 
Tollerton  forcefully  urged  consideration  of  fuel  savings 
and  other  economies  in  operation,  and  in  line  with  this 
i lie  committee  urges  careful  consideration  of  the  design 
of  boilers  to  the  end  of  perfecting  circulation  of  water. 
Just  what  and  why  is  this  circulation?  A  brief  definition 
would  be  the  movement  of  boiler  water  in  its  conversion 
to  steam,  and  the  perfecting  called  for  is  an  implication 
that  the  present  designs  and  state  of  the  art  not  perfect 
and  need  further  consideration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  circulation  should  be  sufficient  to 
do  two  things ;  to  serve  as  a  wiper-off  and  carrier  of  the 
steam  bubbles  as  formed  on  the  heating  surfaces  for 
prompt  discharge  into  the  steam  space,  so  that  the  full 
value  of  these  surfaces  may  be  realized  ;  also  to  so  mingle 
and  mix  the  boiler  water  as  to  have  no  extremes  of 
temperature.  The  maintenance  of  a  relatively  large  vol- 
ume of  highly  and  uniformly  heated  water  will  promote 
reduction  in  maintenance  and  increase  the  effectiveness  in 
operation. 

The  arch  tube  came  as  a  life  saver  when  boilers  were 
assuming  lengths  to  accommodate  wheel  arrangements 
necessary  for  development  of  increased  traction,  and  won- 
derfully stimulated  the  circulation  of  the  increased  volume 
of  water.  Its  very  extended  use  has  certified  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory  that  getting  close  to  the  source, 
taking  advantage  of  initial  conditions,  is  the  proper 
method  of  solving  this  important  problem.  What  might 
have  been  regarded  as  an  incidental  advantage,  aside  from 
the  use  of  the  tubes  as  brick  arch  supports  was,  in  my  be- 
lief, the  most  important  factor,  out  only  in  the  use  of  the 
tube  but  due  to  the  tube  being  in  the  firebox  and  directly 
subject  to  the  only  motive  power  which  can  promote 
circulation  aside  from  outside  mechanical  means. 

For  the  actual  production  of  steam,  the  firebox  of  the 
locomotive  is  a  very  vital  feature  in  its  arrangement  and 
proportions.     Each  square  foot  of  its  surface  is  five  or 
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is  Bue  heating  surface,  for  the 
■i  that  there  is  conduction  and  radiation  of  heat 
from  [he  combustion  of  the  fuel  imparted  to  all  p; 

combustible  g 
on   entering   the   flues   with   a    reduction   of    temperature 
the  point  of  ignition.     There  is  now  no  radiant 
simply  that  of  convection  <>r  rubbing  of   the   tine 
surfao  3,    and    notwithstanding    the 

travel  through  thin  walls  of  the  tubes  as  compared  with 
firebox  plate  thicknesses,  the  results  are  not  high  in  < 
ative  efficiency,  particularly  at  the  forward  ends  of  long 

titles. 

b tain  a  further  increase  of  circulation,  as  desired 
by  this  committee,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  device 
which  lias  been  through  some  years  of  development ; — an 
American  invention,  of  which  mention  was  made  at  the 
recent  convention  lal  Railway  Fuel  Asso- 

ciation 

"Results  of  tests  conducted  during  the  last  four  years 
on  a  number  of   railroads  demonstrate  that  this  device 
lias  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  will  probably  ! 
of  the  standard  fixtures  in  the  locomotive  of  the  future. 
i     i       time." 
The  Thermic  Syphon  is   fulfilling  the  requirement   of 
committee    for    a   circulating    medium    of    adequate 
promise.      It   is  a   further  d(  of   the  arch   tube 

principle,  serving  as  an  arch  support  and  it-  capacity 
fur  increasing  the  water  circulation  i-  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  throat  connection  of  two  syphons  has  a  waterway 
approximately  three  times  a-  large  as  four  ,i  in.  tubes; 
that  tlie  upper  or  discharge  openings  in  the  crown  sheel 
are  3  in.  wide  by  such  a  length  a-  to  give  approximately 
the  lower  connections,  providing  a 
quiet  release  of  the  upward  circulation,  and  a  direct  upward 
path  for  steam  bubbles,  without  chance  for  pocketing 
which  would  permit  incrustation.  The  entire  outer  surface 
of  the  syphons  are  additional  heating  surface  of  I 
value,  eir   location   in   the  hot 

firebox,  and  by  the  generally  increased  water  circulation 

of  the  syphon,  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  firel 
and  flues  will  he  further  stimulated  to  higher  evaporative 
.    facilitating  deposit    of   boiler    \rv<\   impuril 
nient    washout   points.    Each   syphon   is   in  effect   a 
double  plate  girder,  longitudinally  strenthening  the  crown 
dividing  the  stream  o  or  more   favorable 

absorption  of  radiant   heat  and  subdividing  crown  sheel 
-  and  preventing  boiler  explosions.    This 
i  eme  low  w 
'I  ests  of   syphi 

savings  running  from  11  to  25  per 
1  ton  mile-;  on  oil  burners  8  to  10  pei 

J  A  .  )  ;     I   wish  to  -peak  -imply  with 

id  by  the  two  previous 
iminated  the  button  head   staj   b 
iper.    <  >ur  boiler  repair  ■ 

I  was  wondering 
ticular 

"1  point-.      I 
ng  why  this 

■  \  in- 

rhere 


are  one  or  two  questions,  however,  I  would  like  to  a-k. 
(  )ne  i-  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  personal  curiosity,  I  may 
say.  He  has  referred  to  this  device  called  the  thermic 
syphon.  I  would  like  to  know  why  they  call  that  thing 
a  syphon.  As  far  as  1  understand  it.  it  has  not  any  sy- 
phonic  action  whatever.  There  is  nothing  resembling  a 
syphon  present  there.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  n 
of  tests  will  -how  that  the  advantages  derived  from  an 
increase  of  firebox  heating  surface  secure  probably  a 
better  circulation  with  tl  but  1  do  no:  know  why 

that  should  happen  any  more  than  it  would  with  tl 
style  water  legs  that  were  introduced  in  1837  in  the  British 
practice  by  McConnell  and  others.    This,  as  1  understand 

imply  a  water  leg  or  rather  two  water  legs.  They 
L,ret  an  increase  of  tire  box  surface,  the  value  of  which  we 
.-ill  know  Imt  you  would  get  it  with  any  longitudinal  water 
wall  in  your  firebox  and   SO  far  as  the  circulation  is  con- 

!.  I  cannot  see  why  the  circulation  of  that  device 
would  he  hetter  than  the  improved  circulation  obtained 
by  an  ordinary  mid-fellew  or  longitudinal  water  wall  in 
the  firebox,  i  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
.  if  he  can  explain. ) 
II.  T.  Bentley:  1  was  very  surprised  when  T  read  the 
report    of   the   Committee  on    this   button-head    staybolt, 

e  [  thought  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  years 
we  were  having  lots  of  trouble  in  oil  burning  service 
with  button-head  staybolts  and  we  looked  around  I 
what  could  he  done  to  overcome  that  trouble.  By  £ 
to  the  taper  head  our  difficulties  were  entirely  over- 
come and  we  thought  if  it  was  a  good  thing  in  oil- 
burning  locomotives,  it  was  not  a  had  thing  in  any  other 
service.  Vboul  5  or  6  year-  ago  we  male  it  our  stand- 
ard and  since  then  we  have  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
ilt-  obtained.  The  conclusions  of  the  committee 
generally  are  in  accordance  with  my  idea  of  things,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  hot  water  washing  out.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  financial  conditions  have  prevented 
the  extention  of  hot  water  washout  plants,  hut  appar- 
ently very  little  ha-  been  done  in  the  la-t  few  years.  I 
am  also  in  favor  of  the  installation  of  water  treating 
1  think  everybody  will  agree  that  there  is  always 
a  difficulty,  when  business  is  good,  in  getting  boiler 
makers.  If  yon  can  get  a  supply  of  water  that  over- 
it]  of  using  -o  many  boiler  makers,  it  is 
certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  1  am 
that  conditions  have  beerrsuch  that  little  has  been  done 
in   treating   water  to  save   work   in   the  boiler  -hop. 

I  know   of  some  railroads  which,  utile--  something  i- 
done   .mil    done    \ei\    quickly,   will   have   to  enlarge   their 

shops   and   put    in   more  machinery  and   tot 
handling   boilers.      It   seems  to  me  that   we  are  a   little 
shortsighted     when     we     do     not     prevent     the     disease 
rather  than   to  M\    to  cure  it   after  it   ha-  devel 
(       F.   I  tiles    (L.  &  N.)  :     I    note  in  the  eommitte. 

under  the  caption  of  water  treatment  that  the\ 
strongly  urge  th  onsideration  1>\    the  railroad 

ements  of  the  installation  of  water  treating  plant-. 
make    no    men!  ■ 
number   of   railroads    of    using   the   internal   treatment. 

I]  know  that   the   installation   of   a   water  treating 

iition  and  must   neces- 

■    ■mined    to    .i    point    where    they    are    troubled 

with   had   water.      If   the\    have   had   water  at    more   than 

one   poinl   on  a   division,   they   must   necessarily   install 

I'm-   plants  at   ever)    point    where  the  water 

•  11  known    fact    that    tin-   water   on   a   division, 
..f   divisions   running   out   of   a   given    ter- 
minal, can  he  analyzed  and  proper  chemical  prcp.n 
will   take   care   of   the  liding  treat- 

ment of  th  uh  particular  point.    The  internal 
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treatment  is  being  practiced  on  a  great  many  railroads. 
We  have  made  some  experiments  with  it  ourselves  with 
splendid  results.  It  is  a  much  less  expensive  way  of 
taking  care  of  bad  water  in  some  cases  than  the  wayside 
treating  plants.     Besides  that,  at  times  when  the  water  is 

bad   resulting  in    foaming,  you   may   n 
sarily  have  to  resort  to  the  internal  treatment  to  over- 
come the  external  treatment   of  water.     In  my  opinion 
the  committee   should   during  the  next   year  give 
consideration  to  the  internal  treatment  of  water. 

T.  Snoden  Bell:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is 
anyone  present,  who  knows  about  the  application  to  the 
Lima  locomotive  of  a  throttle  valve  between  the  super- 
heater and  the  cylinders.  It  was  the  concensus  of  opin- 
ion of  tlii'  Committee  that  thai  was  a  proper  location  for 
the  throttle  valve,  but  I  would  like  to  know  it  any  o  her 
road  has  made  a  similar  application,  and  if  so,  with  what 
results. 

C.  E.  Fuller  i  V.  P.)  :  There  seems  to  he  a  difference  of 
opinion  here  this  morning.  It  is  said  that  doctors  never 
agree  and  I  think  in  this  case  we  are  not  agreeing. 

The  commitee  has  recommended  the  adoption  of  but- 
ton-head stays  and  I  can  fully  endorse  the  Committee's 
recommendation  from  the  results  actually  gained  through 
experience  in  operating  locomotives  with  button  head 
Stays.  I  have  not  had  experience  operating  locomotives 
with  oil  and  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  might  he  en- 
countered in  such  cases,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion of  button-head  stays,  versus  tapered,  driven  stays 
for  the  crown  sheet  is  a  matter  of  local  conditions  more 
than  anything  else. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  with  button-head  sfays ;  that 
is,  our  standard  form  of  stay.  We  have  used  them  for 
years  and  if  they  are  properly  applied  and  maintained 
there  is  no  trouble. 

We  do  not  have  to  resort  to  any  caulking  of  the  button- 
head  stays.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  those  who 
have  had  trouble  with  the  button-head  stay  have  not  ar- 
rived at  the  cause  of  the  trouble  by  a  proper  inspection. 

Mention  i-  made  of  the  button-head  stay  collecting 
scale  and  mud.  It  will  do  this.  The  committee,  of  which 
I  am  not  a  member,  states  that  the  bombarding  of  sheets 
to  loosen  the  scale  puts  the  locomotive  into  the  shops  for 
repairs  quite  frequently.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  road  which  has  done  more  bombarding  than  we  have  ; 
I  think  that  we  were  the  orginial  bombarders  of  crown 
sheets.  We  have  many  locomotives  in  certain  sections. 
when-  we  would  otherwise  burn  the  crown  sheet  out  in 
less  than  a  year,  but  if  they  are  bombarded,  properly  and 
frequently,  there  will  not  be  any  trouble.  We  have  been 
doing  it  for  years  but  with  the  proper  tools  and  in  the 
proper  way  and  have  been  able  to  keep  staybolts  fairly 
free  from  mud  even  in  a  bad  water  district. 

The  committee  in  this  report  also  mentions  the  treating 
of  water.  Before  water  is  treated,  it  should  be  very  care- 
fully analyzed  and  an  effort  made  to  determine  what  is 
wrong  with  it ;  we  have  waters  which  are  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  they  will  not  stand  treatment;  that  is,  in  the  tank. 
The  condition  of  water  requires  careful  study  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  experience  of  any  one  railroad  will 
be  of  much  value  with  regard  to  treating  of  water  on 
another  road. 

If  I  were  selling  water  treating  plants,  I  would  probably 
tell  you  to  treat  your  water  but  what  I  would  personally 
advise  is  to  investigate  the  matter  and  discover  what  is 
really  the  difficulty.  There  is  no  cure  for  all  ills.  When 
you  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  you  are  in  a  better  position 
to  proceed  to  the  question  of  water  treatment.  Then  you 
can  handle  the  subject  of  water  treatment  in  the  most 
intelligent   way. 

We  can  afford  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  to 


id  water  and  if  we  can  get  it.  with  or  without  any 
kind   of   treatment,   we   can   close   up   our   boil 
a  very  large  extent   and   will   have  successful   locomotive 
operation. 

In  the  case  of  certain  waters  on  our  road,  we  have  to 
put  castor  oil  compounds  in  the  water  in  order  to  keep 
the  water  down.  We  have  our  troubles  keeping  it  in 
thi    boiler.     We  could  not  treat  that  water  if  we  wan 

W.  I'".  Kiesel,  Jr.  i  Penn.)  :  I  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing in  collection  with  the  button-head  stays.  We  have 
used  them  for  many  years  and  we  find  them  the  safest  stay 
to  use.  An  engineer  may  at  times  disregard  the  condition 
of  the  water  in  his  boiler  and  there  will  actually  be  low 
water  in  the  boiler.  The  buton-head  stay,  under  such 
conditions,  is  the  safest. 

In  the  case  of  wagon-top  boilers,  objection  is  made  to 
the  use  of  the  button-head  stay  because  the  stays  will  not 
go  in  at  an  angle  and  you  cannot  make  a  square  seat  very 
readily,  hut  even  in  the  wagon-top  boilers  the  3  or  4  rows 
in  the  center  may  be  made  of  button-head  stavs  to  good 
advantage. 

Mr.  Pilcher  asked  what  the  advantages  of  the  Belpaire 
boiler  are :  The  committee  recommended  a  Belpaire  boiler 
and  although  I  am  not  on  the  committee,  I  can  readily  see 
why— because  the  stays  are  normal  to  the  sheet.  You  can 
use  a  stay  with  a  head  or  you  can  use  a  stay  such  as 
proposed  by  some  of  these  other  members ;  furthermore, 
it  is  a  more  flexible  job  and  expansion  and  contraction 
will  put  less  stress  in  the  sheets.  Also  you  know  more 
definitely  what  the  stresses  in  the  sheets  are.  It,  of  course* 
requires  more  time  and  the  builders  will  be  opposed  to  it 
on_  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  dies,  but  the  Belpaire 
boiler  is  considered  the  safest  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country. 

R.  D.  Hawkins:  (A.  C.  L.)  :  The  button-head  stay- 
bolt  does  not  seem  to  have  very  many  friends  here. 
\\  lule  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  where  we  have  used 
the  taper  head  stay  for  many  years  I  had  experience  with 
the  Belpaire  type  of  firebox.  It  is  very  easy  to  apply 
button-head  stays  and  I  must  sav  that  I  favor  button- 
head  staybolts  in  this  class  of  boiler.  We  are  having 
some  very  satisfactory  results  with  a  taper  stay  but  I  do 
not  like  to  see  the  committee  turned  down  entirely  on 
its  recommendations  of  the  button  head.  I  have  also  had 
some  experience  with  button-head  staybolts  in  oil  burn- 
ing engines.  We  had  some  difficulty  where  we  used 
large  heads  and  the  heads  started  to  burn.  In  this  case 
we  made  a  hollow  tool  and  kept  the  button  heads 
smoothed  off  thus  getting  very  satisfactory  results,  even 
with  oil. 

C.  E.  Chambers:  I  have  had  experience  for  20  years, 
at  least,  with  button-head  stavbolts  or  crown  bolts.  "With 
locomotives  built  recently  we  went  to  the  use  of  the 
taper-head  crown  bolt,  but  not  because  of  any  trouble  of 
leakage  or  being  unable  to  keep  button-head"  bolts  tight. 
There  was  one  reason  that  prompted  me  to  do  this.  Pos- 
sibly somebody  else  in  the  room  has  had  a  similar  exper- 
ience. We  had  a  great  many  crown  sheets  equipped  with 
button-head  crown  bolts  which,  while  the  sheets  looked 
perfectly  good,  were  badly  grooved  around  the  head  of 
the  holt.  Water  conditions  could  not  be  blamed  so  I 
thought  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  bolts  became  over- 
heated, or  that  the  circulation  from  the  water  did  not 
protect  the  sheet  at  that  point  as  thoroughly  as  it  would 
without  the  button-heads.  That  was  'really  what 
prompted  me  to  go  to  the  taper  crown  bolts. 

A.  W.  Kelly  (  National  Tube  Company  )  :  I  just  want 
to  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  the  dry  pipes.  We 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  railroads  be- 
cause of  filling  orders  for  dry  pipes  as  mentioned  in  No. 
1   and  No.  2.     Many  different  orders  come  in  and  that 
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-  we  have  to  change  rolls,  causing  delays.     <  iften- 
times  we  have  had  to  substitute  seamless  dry  pipe  which 
money.     I  think  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  right.     They  will  allow  the  tube  manufacturers 
•  y  standard  sizes  of  pipes  in  stock,  si  >  there  won't  be 
any  delayed  deliveries. 

Mr.  Seley:  I  would  like  to  answer  Mr.  Bell's  objection 
to  the  term  "syphon."  I  rather  think  there  is  a  syphon 
there.  It  may  be  inverted  from  the  ordinary  syphon;  it 
may  l>c  upside  down,  hut  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  distinct 
analogy  in  that  term.  The  water  from  the  boiler 
being  drawn  there  by  its  greater  weight  displaces  the 
lighter  water  forms  a  syphon  and  assists  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

A-  regards  the  water  leg  idea.  I  haven't  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  any  water  leg  of  the  same  heating  surface 
measurement  would  be  ective,  but  in  the  design 

which  is  under  discussion,  these  are  most  advantageously 
arranged  for  meeting  the  direction  of  the  flow.  I  think 
that  the  failure  of  mosl  of  these  devices  formerly  used 
have  been  in  the  manner  of  making  the  connection  to  the 
sheets. 

W.  L.  Robinson  i  B.  &  O.)  :  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
in   the   committee's   conclusions   that   they   have   included 
items  No.  4  and  No.  5,  which  will  bring  about  some  fruit- 
ful results    for  something  besides   reduction   of   mainte- 
nance of  equipment  expense-.     We  ought  to  think  about 
the  C.  T.  saving  obtained  through  carrying  out  recom- 
mendations No.  4  and  5,  and  increase  the  boiler  washing 
m  two  or  three  days  in  certain  districts  to  10 
lays;  also  holding  the  fires  longer,  instead  of  knock- 
ing them  out  every  trip  for  boiler  wash  or  boiler  work. 
The  cost  of  fuel  is  a  ( '.  T.  expense  and  so  is  roundhouse 
labor,  boiler   washing,  etc.     Your   C.   T.   ratio  may  be 
d  two  or  three  point-  by  possible  saving  in  fuel.    If 
you  hi  i  r  washout  systems  and  water  treatment 

it  means  a  saving  in  C.  T.  expenses.     I  want  to  bring  out 

ssibility  of  making   savings  in  th<    I      I     e 
as  well  as  t'  expenses. 

J.  Kruttschnitt  i  So.  P.)  :  Apropos  of  feed  water  purifi- 
cation, then  i  of  apparatus  in  use  on  the  govern- 
ment railroads  in  Hungary  which  i-  located  on  top 
boiler  and  its  purpose  is  to  purify  the  water.  If  there  is 
dy  here  who  is  informed  respecting  that  I  think  the 
us  would  like  to  hear  him  tell  what  he  knows 
about  it.     ■ 

Mr.  i  ireenough:  I  am  very  sorry  I  haven't  anythii 
if  an  official  nature  at  all.  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
feed  water  heaters  has  had   some  inllu- 
■i  some  of  the  feed  water  heaters  recently  appli 

Water  Company.     The  apparatus 
understand,  a  purifier  and  the  a 
n  tbi-  country  i-  i  have 

bat    the    results   of    the   purifier   in    lie. 

'.  ei'\     important    paper. 
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C.  E.  Brooks:  I  hesitated  to  say  anything  about  our 
experiences   because  they  are  evidently  so  diametrically 

i  ppo-ite  to  the  experiences  of  many  others  who  have 
n  here  today.  The  first  two  speakers  indicated  that 
the  button-head  crown  bolts  had  been  abandoned  for  the 
reason  that  it  could  not  be  used  with  oil  and  that  in  order 
to  standardize  with  one  type  of  crown  boh  for  both  coal 
and  oil  burning  locomotives,  it  would  be  advisable  to  go 
to  the  sharp  tapered  type  of  crown  bolt,  which  was  men- 
tioned. When  we  started  oil  burning  about  S  years  ago, 
we  bail  the  idea,  gathered  from  various  oil  burning  roads 
in  the  southern  pari  of  the  country,  that  we  bad  to  have 
the  tapered  type  of  crown  bolt.  We  installed  this  type 
of  crown  bolt  in  a  large  number  oi  locomotives  and  our 
intention  was  to  spread  the  use  of  this  type  of  bolt 
throughout  the  coal-burning  area-  a-  well.  The  net  result 
of  ill  thing  i-  that  two  years  ago  we  had  to  abandon  the 
1  crown  bolt  and  we  are  now  using  from  coast  to 
coast  button-head  bolts:  not  button-head,  unfortunately. 
as  per  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  but  with 
parallel  thread  button-heads.  The  reason  we  went  to  the 
use  "f  parallel  thread  button-head  bolt  was  that  a  tapered 
crown  bolt  of  any  kind  can  be  made  test  proof  without 
really  being  a  good  job;  that  is,  it  will  meet  a  water  te-t. 
whereas  the  parallel-thread  crown  bolt  mu-t  be  a  tit  in  the 
thread  in  order  to  pass  the  water  te-t  of  either  the  rail- 
road shops  or  the  manufacturers. 

The  second  disadvantage  that  we  found  in  the  quick 
tapered  crown  bolt  was  the  mechanical  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  the  bolt.  That  is  the  dif- 
ferent type  and  sizes  of  taps  required  and  the  difficulties 
of  aligning  the  thread  in  any  way  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  sheet.  The  next  disadvantage  that  we  found 
was  that  the  large  water  area  of  the  quick  tapered  crown 
holt  gave  much  greater  possibilities  for  scale  accumulation 
than  the  smaller  diameter  button-head  type  bolt. 

The  next  disadvantage  that  we  found  was  in  cas 
low  water.  We  have  some  very  remarkable  photographs 
of  ea-e-  of  low  water  in  the  bad  water  districts  of  Saskat- 
chewan where  an  entire  firebox  bad  pulled  m'i  the  quick 
tapered  bolts  and  simply  turned  the  backs  down  in  the 
form  of  a  little  ring,  pulling  off  without  destroying  the 
bolt  and  without  even  rupturing  the  sheet,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  sheel  started  to  corrugate,  it  lifted  the 
thread.  It  got  no  support  from  the  thread  whatever  and 
had  nothing  but  the  back.  The  photograph  even  showed 
the  perfect  thread  on  the  quick  taper.  The  reason  for 
tin-  i-.  we  think,  a  succession  of  overheating  of  these 
boh-,  due  to  what  might  be  called  ordinary  low  water 
'U-.  Thai  i-.  a  condition  where  a  man  was  work- 
nth  water  \ei  \  low  .  a-  u  e  do  in  certain  areas,  and  was 
possibly  caught  a  little.  The  bolt  consequently  was  ham- 
up  a  little  and  in  hammering  on  the  back 
ot  a  quick  tapered  boll,  your  whole  action  is  not  an  up- 
■n.  It  is  an  action  that  destroys  the  thread  111 
the  sheet  ;  thai  i-.  loo-en-  it  up  and  von  depend  U|x>n  noth- 
ing but  the  taper  of  the  boh  to  hold  your 

Now,  with  regard  to  two  or  three  of  the  other  items 
which  have  been  mentioned  ben        We  are   no    a   I'.elpaire 

bul  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  recom- 
itions  of  tbi-  committee     \\  e  intend  to  be  a  Belpairc 

ned,  for  the 
simple  reason   thai   the  radial   stay  boiler,  when   v 
into  the  large  diameters  and  near  our  clearance  limits 
or  handling  our  light   v 
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to  mention  it  at  this  late  hour.  We  are  a  cold  water  wash- 
out road,  and  furthernnfre  we  intend  to  he,  in  the  had  wa- 
ter districts,  cold  water  absolutely.  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  we  believe  the  hot  water  washout  system  is,  very 
often,  hot  water  in  name  only.  We  cool  our  boilers  down 
and  know  that  they  are  cool;  then  wash  them  with  water 
that  the  men  can  handle  and  wash  them  under  conditions 
.ivc  our  men  a  possibility  to  inspect  the  boiler.  At 
the  same  time,  we  figure  that  in  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture i if  the  boiler  we  have  some  chance  of  keeping  the 
scale  accumulation  in  a  condition  where  water  pressure 
will  remove  it. 

I  have  heard  it  mentioned  today  that  item  No.  5  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  improvement  that  could  be  made.  We 
are  opposed  to  that,  too,  and  for  this  reason :  We  believe 
that  the  solution  of  boiler  trouble  is  by  not  using  bad  wa- 
ter. I  can  tell  you  of  one  case  (and  probably  our  friends 
south  of  the  line  can  tell  you  of  a  great  many  more)  where 
we  were  using  terminal  water  in  one  of  our  busiest  termi- 
nals than  ran  25  grains  of  encrusted  solids  to  the  gallon. 
We  abandoned  that  water  which  was  well  water,  and  by 
heavy  expenditure  it  is  true,  we  have  impounded  storage 
of  300,000,000  gallons  of  surface  water,  reducing  our  en- 
crusting solids  to  probably  15  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
in  the  well  water.  We  intend  to  follow  that  principle  of 
impounding  water  absolutely,  abandoning  wells  and  figur- 
ing on  well  water  supply  as  a  last  resort. 

Chairman  Coleman:  Mr.  Wanamaker? 

E.  Wanamaker  (Rock  Island)  :  I  do  not  think  I  am  in 
a  position  to  make  any  remarks  but  I  have  been  a  very 
interested  listener.  Some  years  ago  we  began  to  study 
the  water  supply  on  the  Rock  Island  and  water  treatment 
in  connection  with  our  fire  box  maintenance  work.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Brooks  and  with  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  preceding  him.  If  it  is  possible  to  secure 
a  good  water  supply  you  have  reached  the  ideal  solution. 
In  a  few  instances,  at  a  considerable  expenditure,  we  were 
able  to  do  that :  in  others  it  was  practically  impossible. 
Then  it  became  a  question  of  treatment  and  we  found  then 
that  we  had  mistreated  more  water  than  we  had  treated. 
Furthermore,  when  we  treated  the  water  situation  at  one 
water  point,  it  made  more  trouble  with  the  water  supply 
at  some  other  point,  due  to  the  fact  that  you  take  your  wa- 
ter supply  from  various  points.  We  have  started  a  pro- 
gressive or  systematic  method  of  handling  our  locomotive 
feed  water  supply  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  uniformity. 
By  so  doing,  we  have  greatly  decreased  our  M.  of  E.  in 
many  instances,  and  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the  C.  T. 
charges,  making  an  indirect  saving  in  that  respect. 

As  regards  the  hot  water  washout  and  fill  up  system, 
no  doubt  Mr.  Brooks'  statement  is  very  true.  If  you 
have  sufficient  motive  power  to  permit  such  practice  in 
iimes  of  heavy  business.  In  our  case  we  have  been  able 
so  to  do  and  we  feel  that  the  hot  water  washout  and  fill 
up  systems,  when  properly  used  and  supervised,  results 
in  a  tremendous  saving  in  C.  T.  charges  as  well  as  M.  of 
E.  Occasionally  we  get  a  letter  from  somebody  wanting 
to  know  how  much  money  we  have  saved  in  our  boiler 
washing  practice.  Of  course  our  boiler  washing  increased 
the  cost  of  washing  boilers.  The  biggest  saving  that  we 
made  was  in  the  increased  number  of  engine  hours  in 
tne  service. 

With  regard  to  the  locomotive  syphon,  we  have  had 
very  good  success.  I  think  that  the  reserve  factor,  at 
least  on  a  railroad  such  as  the  Rock  Island  where  we  have 
many  short  hills,  has  enabled  us  to  take  a  heavier  train 
over  the  divisions,  and  not  only  keep  up  our  schedule,  but 
make  up  time  that  was  lost.  Sometimes  on  a  division  run 
of  165  miles,  we  could  make  up  24  or  30  minutes  with 
heavy  trains.  It  seems  that  our  savings  have  to  be  predi- 
cated on  the  efficient  and  economic  handling  of  the  train. 


rather  than  based  on  the  locomotive  alone.  I  believe  that 
one  reason  for  our  fair  success  with  the  locomotive  syphon 
has  been  that  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
ning-  the  method  for  welding  or  attaching  syphons 
in  the  firebox. 

Chairman  Coleman:  Mr.  Oatley,  will  you  please  come 
fi  irward  ? 

H.  B.  Oatley  (Superheater  Company)  :  The  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  Hungarian  Railway  locomotive 
with  a  purifier.  I  happen  to  have  a  little  information  on 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  supplement  a  great  deal 
the  article  that  appeared  recently  in  the  Raikvay  Age.  It 
is  merely  a  large  chamber  (barrel-shaped)  on  top  of  the 
boiler,  into  which  the  water  is  forced  from  a  feed  water 
heater.  In  the  event  there  is  no  feed  water  heater  the 
water  is  forced  there  and  allowed  to  settle.  In  other 
words,  the  velocity  is  decreased  and  any  precipitant  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  in  this  purifier  and  be  blown  off.  In 
other  words  it  is  an  adjunct  to  a  feed  water  heating  sys- 
tem and  a  protection  to  the  boiler.  I  think  that  purifier 
is  little  if  any  different  from  one  developed  in  this  coun- 
try some  years  ago  by  two  of  the  locomotive  builders. 
You  recall  that  a  good  many  boilers  of  the  large  Mallet 
engines  were  built  in  what  might  be  called  two  parts. 
W'ater  was  forced  into  the  forward  portion  and  from  there 
into  the  main  portion  of  the  boiler.  The  heating  of  the 
water  in  that  forward  section  where  the  circulation  was 
relatively  slow  permitted  settling  of  the  precipitant.  The 
water  going  from  there  to  the  boiler  was  relatively  clean 
In  other  words,  it  localized  whatever  harmful  action  there 
was  from  the  solids  and,  to  a  large  extent,  saved  the 
boiler. 

The  other  form  to  which  I  refer  was  where  a  partition 
tube  plate,  a  third  tube  plate  if  you  please,  was  located 
about  six  feet  back  from  the  forward  tube  plate  in  the 
boiler,  the  water  from  the  injector  being  delivered  into 
this  forward  section.  A  similar  action  took  place  there 
and  the  relatively  clean  water  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
or  over  the  plates  into  the  main  portion  of  the  boiler.  1 
believe  there  will  be  further  developments  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted,  the 
committee  continued,  and  the  recommendations  referred 
to  letter  ballot.     (The  motion  was  carried.) 

Chairman  Coleman:  Next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Chambers :  Mr.  Chairman  and  members :  "RE- 
SOLVED, That  the  officers  of  the  Mechanical  Division 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  should  be  elected 
annually  instead  of  every  two  years,  in  order  that  a 
greater  number  of  members  may  enjoy  the  honor  of  be- 
ing officers  of  the  Division." 

I  might  say  that  this  resolution  was  offered  two  years 
ago  and  passed  on  the  floor,  and  possibly  by  reason  of 
our  not  being  entirely  out  of  war  yet,  it  was  not  put  into 
effect.  I  am  offering  this  resolution,  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  chairman,  but  fullv  with  his  assent. 
There  are  other  reasons.  The  duties  are  numerous,  and 
for  any  one  road  to  spare  its  head  officer,  which  he  usu- 
ally is,  for  a  continuous  period  of  two  years,  to  take  care 
of  this  work  is  many  times  a  hardship. 

Chairman  Coleman:  I  hope  you  will  pass  the  resolu- 
tion. There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  are  deserving  of  the 
honor  of  being  your  executive  officer  and  in  order  to  give 
the  younger  men  an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  front,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  pass  this  resolution. 

(  The  resolution  was  adopted.) 

Mr.  Chambers  also  presented  the  following  resolution: 
WHEREAS,  the  Railway  Supplymen's  Association  have 
this  year  brought  to  us  the  largest  and  best  display  of  ex- 
hibits ever  presented,  and  have  carried  to  a  successful 
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ision  a  splendid  program  of  entertainment  for  the 

the  Division,  their  families  and  friend-,  and 
enrollment  has  been  carried  out  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner ; 

WHEREAS,  the  Atlantic  City  Hotel  Men's  Association 
!.  provided  for  our  welfare  and  comfort  in  a 
manner  that  is  without  criticism  : 

WHEREAS,  we  have  been  inspired  by  the  action  of  the 

Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Assotia- 

vhich  has  done  so  much  to  spur  us  on  to  better 

WHEREAS,  The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  various 
reports  have  done  careful  and  painstaking  work  in  the 
[•reparation  and  presentation  of  their  papers; 
WHEREAS,  the  meetings  have  been  ably  planned  and 
guided  by  the  officers  and  special  thanks  are  due  to  the 
indefatigable  secretary  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
BE  IT  RESOLVED,  thai  the  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mechanical  Division  be  extended  to  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Men's  Association,  for  preparing  the  won- 
derfully educational  exhibits,  taking  care  of  the  enroll- 
ment and  providing  for  our  entertainment.  Also  to 
the  Atlantic  Citv  Hotel  Men's  Association,  the  manage- 
ment of  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association,  the  officers 
of  the  Mechanical  Division,  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  preparing  the  reports,  the  retiring  officers, 
the  Secretarv.  to  the  mechanical  press,  and  particularly 
to  the  Railway  Age  for  the  prompt  reports  and  issuance 
of  that  periodical. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Chambers  (Chairman), 
H.  T.  Bentley  and  F.  W.  Brazier. 

Mr.  Tollerton   I  move  its  adoption. 

;  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted.) 

Chairman  Coleman:  We  would  like  to  call  on  S.  O. 
Dunn,  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age. 

Mr.  Dunn:  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  and  the  retir- 
ing Chairman,  Mr.  Tollerton.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
honor  to  be  invited  to  present  to  the  retiring  chairman, 
his  Past  Chairman's  badge.  We  have  been  acquainted 
for  a  good  many  years.  We  have  met  on  many  different 
occasions,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  ask  many  favors  of 
him  in  his  official  railway  capacity,  and  I  have  never  asked 
one  yet  which  was  not  most  readily  granted;  not  only 
granted,  but  granted  in  a  manner  that  made  it  a  pleasure 
to  accept  the  favor. 

We  have  worked  together  in  times  and  periods  which 
were  very  trying,  not  only  to  the  country,  but  particularly 
to  those  who  were  serving  on  or  connected  with  certain 
committees.      I    shall   not   soon    forget    the   time   spent   in 

negotiations.     I  had  the  opportunity  to  o 
retiring   chairman    under    mosl    trying   condition-,   and    I 
ubt  I  shall  always  find  him  a-  be  has  always 
ontained,  and  ready  for  work. 

md    1    have  been   very  good    friends  for 
time.      I  know  something  about   his  career.      You 
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duty,  and  ability  that  are  essential  to  a  really  successful 
career.  But  in  addition  to  this  -he  has  been  honored  by 
his  associates  in  this  organization — the  greatest  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  word — by  the  bestowal  upon  him  of 
the  highest  offices  in  its  power  to  grant.  I  believe  he  has 
directed  your  work  and  presided  over  your  deliberations 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man.  He  has  been 
your  chairman  during  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  here  who  will 
question  the  tact,  the  energy,  the  courage,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  has  performed  his  duties  under  these  try- 
ing conditions. 

Xow  he  passes  into  the  ranks  of  the  elder  statesmen. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  '"Old  men  for  counsel  and  young 
men  for  war."  I  think  that  the  reference  to  old  men  here 
means  not  so  much  years,  as  it  does  experience.  It 
mean-  experienced  men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for 
war,  because  young  men  have  more  energy  and  courage 
than  old  men  and  a  want  of  caution  which,  perhaps  in 
some  cases,  is  a  good  quality.  But  youth  always  needs 
guidance  and  encouragement  and  1  am  sure  as  one  of  the 
elder  statesmen  of  this  association,  sir.  that  you  will  in 
the  future,  as  you  have  in  the  past,  use  your  influence  to 
help  in  the  education  of  the  younger  men.  You  will 
encourage  them  to  participate  in  the  active  proceedings  of 
this  organization,  to  do  their  work  as  you  have  done 
yours,  in  order  that  the  next  generation  of  railway  officers 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pin  upon  you  this  past  president's  badge 
which  has  been  presented  to  so  many  of  your  predecessors 
and  which  is  an  insignia  of  a  higher  honor  than  many 
we  saw  when  we  were  traveling  together  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Tollerton:  It  is  always  very  pleasant  to  hear  nice 
things  said  about  us.    It  is  a  great  honor  and  I  appreciate 
it  fully,  but  it  has  also  been  a  great  pleasure  to  pi 
over  this  wonderful  organization. 

Liit  to  wish  for  it  all  the  prosperity  in  the  world,  and 
for  each  and  every  individual  member,  long  life,  good 
health  and  happiness.    I  thank  you. 

(0»  motion  the  meeting  then  adjourned.) 


Brakes  on  Track  Exhibit 

ONE  OF  the  track  exhibits  this  year  is   the   120-ton 
capacity  car  taken  from  regular  service  on  thi 
ginian  Railway.    This  car  is  one  t^i  a  lot  of   1.000 
built  about  two  years  ago  and  is  equipped  with  the  West- 
inghouse  "empty  and  load  brake"  which,  when  operated 
I  position,  develops  a  braking  ratio  of  40  per  cent 
weight  of  the  loaded  car.     This  car  has 
jular  everyday  service  since  it  was  built  and  tht 
original   brake  shoe-  applied  by  the  car  builders  are  still 
in  service  after  making  10,600  mile-.     A-  yet  they  show 
little  wear,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  braking  required 
under  the  severe  traffic  conditions.     This  -mall  hrak 
wear  is  no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  by  the  use  of  the 

■  rake,  which  distributes  the  heavy  brake  shoe  load 
ntidpated  that   the  life  of  the  brake  shoes  00  tbe-e 

rill  be  at  least  40,000  car  mile-,  which  will  contribute 
),.  a  very  n  ing  in  brake  shoes  and  in  tb 

of  their  replacement  and  pi-ton  travel  adjustment.    One 
truck-,  which  is  of  the  six-wheel  type,  has  been  run 

■  m  under  the  car  in  order  that  it  may  be  in- 

easily. 

Another  device  which  will  be  of  interest  to  air  brake 
men  i-  the  Minich  super-safety  hand  brake  applied  ti 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  hopper  bottom  coal  cars. 


Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores — American  Railway  Ass'n 

Reports  on  Special  Subjects  Covering   Sinking  Fund  for  Deterioration,  Obsolescence,  etc. ; 
Office  Routine;  Stationery  and  Educating   Employes 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9  :30. 


Report  on  Forest  Products 


WA.  Summerhays  (111.  Cent.),  chairman,  made  a  report  of 
progress  saying :  The  committee  had  three  meetings 
during  the  year  and  engaged  in  general  discussion  of  the 
conditions  as  pertaining  to  its  work  and  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  past  committees.  It  desires  to  report  progress  in  this  con- 
nection, with  the  addition  of  the  following: 

The  committee  having  in  mind  conservation  of  lumber  and  the 
need  of  procuring  and  furnishing  the  right  quality  and  size  of 
Forest  Products  for  the  right  use  has  given  study  to  the  question 
of  specifications.  The  present  lumber  specifications  in  effect  in 
the  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Divisions  are  not  adequate  and 
the  work  of  revising  them  is  underway.  This  will  be  handled  by 
a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  represent- 
ing the  Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Purchases  and  Stores 
Divisions. 

That   this    work   is   timely   is   evidenced   bv   the   work   recently 


undertaken  at  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Hoover,  by  the  Lumber  Manufacturing  &  Distributing  Associa- 
tions. Representatives  of  all  the  leading  associations  of  pro- 
ducers, wholesalers  and  consumers  of  lumber  met  at  Washington 
May  22  to  25  of  this  year  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  standardiza- 
tion and  simplification  of  names  and  descriptions  of  grades  and 
in  the  sizes  of  the   forest  products. 

It  is  the  intention  to  invite  the  manufacturers,  dealers  and  users 
of  forest  products  to  co-operate  in  this  matter.  It  is  expected  that 
the  American  Railway  Association  committee,  above  referred  to, 
will  follow  the  general  plan  as  outlined ;  arrive  at  a  standard  of 
grades  and  sizes  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  lumber  and  all  railroad 
purposes.  The  members  of  Division  VI  are  urged  to  support  this 
movement  in  the  lumber  trade. 

(The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and  the  com- 
mittee zvas  continued.) 


The  Need  of  a  Sinking  Fund  to  Care  for  Losses  Incidental  to  the  Handling,  Use 

and  Distribution  of  Materials 

By  H.  H.  Laughton 
Assistant  to  Vice-President  (Operation)  Southern  Railway. 


For  many  years  it  has  been  known  by  most  experienced  and 
practical  supply  officers  that  there  should  be  some  definite, 
systematic  and  approved  plan  provided  for  currently  dis- 
posing of  losses  that  are  incidental  to  the  handling  of  materials  and 
supplies  such  as,  shortages,  deterioration,  obsolescence,  variation 
in  prices,  etc.  It  is  fully  recognized  and  thoroughly  understood 
that  shortages  are  inevitable,  if  inventories  are  correctly  and 
honestly  taken,  for  the  following  reasons : 


1.  All  material  received  on  a  railroad  must  be  charged,  either 
directly  to  stock  or  to  some  other  specific  account. 

2.  A  certain  percentage  of  material  becomes  obsolete  each  year, 
due  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  changes  in  equipment 
or  designs,  discontinuance  or  restriction  in  the  use  of  certain 
classes  of  equipment  and  appliances. 

3.  A  proportion  of  all  material  carried  as  stock  deteriorates 
annually  due  to  a  considerable  quantity,  particularly  lumber,  cast- 
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ng  carried  in  the  open  and  exposed  to  climatic  con- 

4.  When  material  is  used  and  not  reported  by  the  lining  de- 
parts -  irily  creates  a  short 

5.  Failure  periodically  to  revise  the  price  book  to  actual  price 
condil 

We  believe  the  above  few,  I  but  not  b]  ill  I   i  samples 

the    necessity    for   the   creation   of   a    fund  or 

take   care   of    the   depreciation   and    lo 

cted   by    materials   and   supplies,  and   to  dispose  of 

such   losses   currently.      The   plan   we   offer    is   to   first   establish   a 

fixed  percentage  at  which  all   second  hand  usable  material,  with 

such  exceptions  as  are  always  necessary  to  properly  make  effective 

any  plan,  shall  be  taken  into  the  assets  of  the  company  at  a  fixed 

percentage  of  the  current  market  price,   which  percentage  should 

produce  a  low  minimum  value  tor  all  such  second  hand  material. 

When  such  material  is  issued,  it  should  be  charged  out  at 
current  market  prices  applicable.  The  difference  between  the 
second  hand  price,  as  agreed,  and  the  new  price  applied,  will  pro- 
vide a  credit  balance  for  such  a  fund  to  be  known  a;  "Suspense- 
Inventory  Adjustment."  Against  this  fund  should  be  charged  as 
developed : 

1.  The  difference  between  the  value  of  material  as  represented 
by  the  hook  or  ledger  value,  either   for  sale  or  salvage. 

J.  The  difference  between  the  book  value  of  any  item  and  its 
value  for  actual  use  by  the  railroad. 

3.  All  shortages  due  to  material  having  been  issued  and  not 
reported. 

Each  one  of  these  items  should  be  separately  investigated  from 
tim.-  to  time  and  all  of  the  actual  facts  developed. 

After    approval    by    the    proper    authority,   the    fund    should    be 


charged  by  the  chief  accounting  officer  (who  should  have  control 
of  the  account!  and  the  stock  account  duly  credited,  with  all  such 
shortages  or  differences. 

This  method  will  permit  the  comptroller  to  close  and  distribute 
periodically  these  balances  whenever  desired,  instead  of  making 
adjustments  through  operating  expenses  at  various  inventory 
periods. 

The  entire  plan  has  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  means 
by  which  the  supply  officer  can  handle  his  business  in  a  systematic 
business-like  way,  with  the  knowledge  that  his  purpose  is  to,  as 
accurately  as  he  can,  provide,  distribute  and  account  for  all  ma- 
terials, with  the  means  of  honestly,  openly  and  clearly  setting  forth 
idental  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  busil 

Discussion 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  your  idea.  Mr.  Pearce.  that  you 
should  have  an  account  against  which  you  should  write 
off  depreciation? 

Mr.  Pearce:    Yes. 

The  Chairman :  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  the 
inventory  adjusted  or  charged  direct  to  primary  account 
you  want  the  Obsolescence  Account  to  take  care  of  that 
offered  by  the  management. 

Mr.  Pearce:    Every  item  adjusted  on  its  merits. 

The  Chairman:    You  will  support  that? 

Mr.  Pearce:  Precisely.  I  move  that  the  recommenda- 
tion be  accepted  and  a  committee  appointed'  to  further  ex- 
amine and  develop  it. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


Office  Organization  in  Purchasing  and  Stores  Departments 

By  E.  W.  Thornley 
Assistant  Purchasing  Atrent.  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


The  activities  of  the  purchasing  and  stores  de- 
partments involve  a  great  amount  of  clerical  work 
which  is  burdensome  unless  thoroughly  systema- 
In  Ins  paper  Mr.  Thornley  has  considered 
the  importance  of  the  subdivision  of  the  office 
organization  of  these  departments  into  bureaus, 
each  covering  one  of  the  major  sections  of  the 
work. 

The  g  v  paper  deals  with  the 


purchasing  department.  The  organization  is  out- 
lined in  a  concise  and  logical  manner  and  the  du- 
each  of  the  bureaus  arc  defined.  While  the 
plan  outlined  may  not  be  applicable  under  all 
circumstances,  it  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  store  and  purchasing 
department  officers  of  the  larger  railroads  and 
the  same  general  scheme  should  give  good  results 
on  any  road  whether  larae  or  small. 


THE    storks    DEPARTMENT    should    be    in    chat  general 

msible  for  th 

.is    well 
ds   on    hand,   including    ^cr.ip    and 

i     must    de- 

■     the  ind 

ill]    .dl  oi   the  accounting 

-eepcr. 

ive  the 

!s    the 
Id  d    out 

.  Mail- 


routine  correspondence  and  the  follow'  -:    The 

return  of  and   credit    for   empty    -  Materia]    for   repairs 

reign  hues.     Miscellaneous  orders  for  material  from 
iniling  scrap, 

It    has   been    found   desirable   to   maintain   a   complete   re. 
all   oil   drums,   cement   sad 

:;>pers  :  this  to  insure  their 

prompt  return,  thereby  avoiding  rental  char( 

to  return.     Such  a  record  will,  if  in- 
handling   a   very   large  number  of   cm]'" 
■  in  ,i  considerable  s.ning. 

Accounting  Bureau 

ing   the 
handling,   audits    pay    rolls   of    the   division    Store,    pi 

iuii  ies  pertain- 
ing  to  accounting  matters.    The  preparation  '•<   trie  consolidated 

i    the  genera! 

a   prompt   handling   and   I  per   in   touch 

with   all   nie  While   the   consolidated 
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book  may  enable  the  general  storekeeper  to  determine  the  units 
of  the  various  classes  of  materials  on  hand,  he  is  also  responsible 
for  the  money  investment,  and  should,  therefore,  be  equally  well 
posted  on  this  feature. 

The  practice  in  connection  with  the  methods  above  referred  to 
is  followed  on  a  road  where  the  charges  to  primary  accounts  are 
handled  on  the  division  and  the  work  of  the  accounting  bureau  in 
question  deals  with  the  accounting  for  physical  units. 

Requisition  Bureau 

This  bureau  handles  all  requisitions,  makes  transfers  of  surplus 
stocks,  verifies  blue  prints  and  specification  references,  maintains 
a  blue  print  and  specification  file  and  handles  the  standard  stock 
book.  All  changes  in  blue  prints  or  specifications  are  reported  to 
the  general  storekeeper  promptly :  this  enables  the  requisition 
bureau  to  issue  corrections  to  the  division  storekeeper,  thereby 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  purchasing  materials  about  to  become 
obsolete.  All  instructions  issued  by  other  departments  affecting 
the  distribution  of  material  or  changes  in  designs  or  blue  prints, 
are  referred  to  the  general  storekeeper'"for  his  comments  and  ap- 
proval and  when  the  instructions  are  issued  they  are  issued  as 
joint  mechanical  or  maintenance  of  way  and  stores  department 
circulars  of  instructions.  On  some  roads  all  surplus  is  transferred 
from  a  consolidated  stock  book  while  other  roads  use  a  regular 
form  provided  for  reporting  surplus  material.  Either  form  may 
be  handled  successfully,  local  conditions  must  necessarily  govern. 
One  advantageous  practice  that  has  been  pursued  for  a  number 
of  years  is  to  have  the  storekeeper  forward  to  the  general  store- 
keeper a  copy  of  every  requisition  prepared.  In  many  instances  it 
is  found  material  is  required  before  the  original  requisition  reaches 
the  general  storekeeper  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  copy  is  on 
file  in  his  office,  orders  may  be  placed  in  advance  of  the  receipt 
of  the  original  requisition  without  fear  of  duplication  or  the  plac- 
ing of  orders  for  improper  material.  Another  purpose  to  which 
this  copy  of  the  requisition  has  been  put  is  to  make  all  changes 
necessary  in  connection  with  cancellations,  reductions,  transfers, 
changes  in  blue  prints  or  specification  reference  on  the  duplicate 
as  well  as  the  original  copy.  When  the  original  requisition  is 
forwarded  to  the  purchasing  department  or  to  the  general  store- 
house from  which  the  material  is  to  be  transferred,  the  copy  is 
returned  to  the  originating  storekeeper  so  that  his  records  may  be 
changed  to  agree  with  the  original  requisition.  This  system,  if 
pursued,  will  eliminate  much  correspondence.  Another  time  sav- 
ing feature  is  to  take  a  record  of  all  requisitions.  By  referring  to 
this  record,  the  general  storekeeper  is  enabled  at  all  times  to  locate 
any  requisition  from  any  station  on  the  road. 

Scrap  Sales  Bureau 

The  practice  of  having  shipping  orders,  sales  bills  and  corre- 
spondence pertaining  to  the  sales  of  scrap  handled  by  one  desk  has 
been  found  advantageous.  As  all  correspondence  regarding 
shortages  in  weights,  improper  grading,  changes  in  shipping  in- 
structions, etc.,  usually  reach  the  general  storekeeper  he  must 
maintain  a  record  of  such  shipments,  and  special  card  index  forms 
have  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  These  forms  show  all  in- 
formation as  to  dates  of  shipments,  weights,  etc.,  and  claims 
allowed  or  refused,  thereby  insuring  against  duplication  of 
claims.  The  general  storekeeper  can  at  any  time  by  examination 
of  the  open  cars  determine  the  amount  of  scrap  unshipped  on 
sales  certificates  and  takes  the  necessary  action  to  close  out.  The 
closed  cars  are  filed  in  numerical  order  and  provide  a  ready  ref- 
erence for  his  information.  Copies  of  all  sales  bills  are  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  general  storekeeper,  thereby  avoiding 
much  unnecessary  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  collec- 
tion, etc.,  on  materials  shipped  to  outside  concerns  and  individuals. 

Mailing  Bureau 

The  mailing  bureau  takes  care  of  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail, 
telegrams  and  requisitions  to  be  forwarded  to  various  parties  for 
whom  intended. 

Filing  Bureau 

The  filing  bureau  takes  care  of  all  filing  of  correspondence,  as 
well  as  statements. 

Purchasing  Department 

The  purchasing  department  should  be  in  charge  of  a  general 
purchasing  agent  or  purchasing  agent  who  should  buy  all  materials 
and  supplies  of  every  description  required  for  use  by  the  railroad, 


including  new  equipment,  and  should  sell  all  scrap,  obsolete  and 
surplus  materials,  including  retired  equipment.  That  officer  may  be 
assisted  by  a  buying  corps,  generally  referred  to  as  assistant 
purchasing  agent,  lumber  agent,  stationery  agent,  etc.,  to  whom 
the  purchase  of  certain  material  subjects  are  assigned.  The  general 
purchasing  agent,  or  purchasing  agent,  desides  upon  the  buying 
policies,  and  has  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization ;  individual  buyers  purchasing  certain  classes  of  materials 
as  selected  by  him,  the  subjects  assigned  to  each  being,  as  far  as 
practical,  according  to  stores  department  material  classification 
accounts. 

Office  Organization  of  the  Purchasing  Department 
The  purchasing  department  office  organization  may  be  divided 
into  bureaus,  under  the  supervision  of  chief  clerk,  the  bureaus 
being  designated  as  follows :  Order  Bureau,  Price  Record  Bureau, 
Voucher  Bureau,  Correspondent  Bureau,  Statistical  Bureau,  Filing 
Bureau,  Miscellaneous  Sales  Bureau,  Mailing  Bureau  and  Freight 
Sales  Agency. 

The  detail  of  the  organization  should,  of  course,  be  regulated  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  individual  railroads,  but  one  as  outlined 
above  has  proven  particularly  efficient  on  a  trunk  line  system. 

Receipt   of   Requisition 

The  routine  of  the  office  begins  with  the  receipt  of  a  properly 
approved  requisition  transmitted  through  the  office  of  the  general 
storekeeper.  To  facilitate  the  handling  in  both  the  stores  and 
purchasing  departments,  individual  requisitions  are  so  prepared  as 
to  contain  only  such  items  of  material  as  are  properly  grouped 
under  one  material  classification  account.  Requisitions  of  each 
classification  account  are  originated  on  specified  dates,  so  that  all 
such  requisitions  for  one  kind  of  material  are  received  in  the  office 
of  the  general  storekeeper  on  approximatley  the  same  day.  In 
this  way,  the  requisitions  may  all  be  checked  at  the  same  time  with 
the  master  stock  books  or  surplus  reports  and,  after  transferring 
any  material  available  in  stock,  they  are  then  forwarded  to  tne 
purchasing  department.  By  so  handling,  requisitions  from  all 
stations,  for  the  requirements  of  one  class  of  material  reach  the 
purchasing  department  at  the  same  time,  so  that  negotiations  may 
be  opened  for  the  purchase  of  a  month's  supply  or  more  of  ma- 
terial in  a  given  class,  thereby  minimizing  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment and  making  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  quantity  pur- 
chases, etc.  Upon  receipt  of  the  requisitions  in  the  purchasing 
department,  and  after  record  has  been  taken  of  their  numbers, 
date  of  receipt,  etc.,  in  a  form  provided  for  that  purpose,  they 
are  distributed  to  the  respective  buyers,  who,  in  turn,  indicate  in 
the  column  provided,  the  name  of  the  firm  on  whom  the  order  is  to 
be  drawn,  terms  of  purchase,  etc.,  for  such  items  that  price  ar- 
rangements permit,  marking  the  remain  of  items  "B"  (for  blank) 
and  then  forward  to  the  order  bureau  where  orders  are  prepared. 
The  order  numbers  are  marked  on  the  requisitions,  which  are 
then  filed  in  station  and  numerical  order  in  a  loose  leaf  binder,  and 
thereby   become  an   index   to  the  orders. 

Preparation    of    Purchase    Orders 

After  the  requisitions  are  properly  disposed  of,  the  next  form 
handled  is  that  of  "purchase  orders."  Orders  are  prepared  in 
quintuplicate  for  distribution  at  the  proper  time,  as  follows : 

1 — The  original  to  the  seller. 

2 — The  duplicate  for  the  information  of  the  engineer  of  tests. 
This  is  used  by  him  in  arranging  the  work  of  his  department  in 
following  up  the  tests  which  are  td  be  made  at  point  of  manu- 
facture or  destination,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3— The  triplicate  for  the  division  storekeeper  originating  the 
requisition.  This  is  used  by  him  in  the  hurrying  of  material,  that 
is,  where  the  order  has  been  placed.  In  urging  delivery,  reference 
is  made  to  the  order  number  as  well  as  the  requisition  number. 
The  storekeeper  is  not  permitted  to  hurry  material  direct  on  the 
shipper. 

4 — The  quadruplicate  for  the  purchasing  department's  statis- 
tical bureau.  This  is  used  for  compiling  information  as  to  the  value 
of  materials  ordered  for  the  information  of  the  general  purchasing 
agent  or  purchasing  agent. 

5— The  quintuplicate  for  the  purchasing  department's  price 
record  bureau. 

The  orders,  after  proper  preparation,  are  distributed  to  the  re 
spective  buyers.  Orders  which  are  complete  in  all  details  are 
checked  as  to  accuracy,  and,  after  being  approved  by  the  general 
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purchasing  agent  or  purchasing  agent,  are  dated  by  the  means  of 
a  rubber  dater,  and  distributed  as  previously  outlined.  Inquiries 
arc  then  gotten  out  on  the  orders  which  have  been  prepared  in 
blank  covering  material  on  which  no  price  agreement  is  effective 
and  which  is  to  be  purchased  on  competitive  bids.  The  order  is 
then  placed  with  the  inquiry  in  the  open  file  until  the  closing  date, 
when  •  are  tabulated  and  at  which  time  the  order  is 

completed  by  entry  of  name  of  firm  with  whom  the  business  is  to 
be  placed,  on  what  terms,  etc.,  and  then  released  through  the 
regular  routine.  The  quintuplicate,  or  office  copy  of  the  order,  is 
placed  numerically  in  a  loose  leaf  binder  as  an  open  file,  and,  as 
invoices  are  received  shipments  are  recorded  thereon.  After  all 
of  the  material,  appearing  on  the  individual  order,  has  been  shipped, 
it  is  removed  from  the  "open  file"  and  placed  in  another  loose  leaf 
book,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "completed  file,"  where  it  is 
retained  until  one  thousand  orders  are  accumulated  in  successive 
numerical  order  at  which  time  they  are  removed  and  are  bound  as 
a  permanent  record. 

Price  Bureau 

Closely  connected  with  orders,  in  fact,  a  direct  outcome  thereof, 
are  the  duties  assigned  to  those  employed  in  the  price  bureau.  The 
work  in  this  department  is  sub-divided  along  material  classification 
lines,  i.  e.,  the  individual  price  clerk  handles  only  certain  accounts, 
and  thereby  becomes  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  in  the  class 
assigned  to  him.  The  duties  incumbent  upon  positions  in  this 
bureau,  are : 

1 — Tabulation  of  the  quotations  received  in  response  to 
inquiries. 

2—  Posting  of  invoices  received  on  the  quintuplicate  copy  of  the 
!  purchase  order,  showing  the  date  of  shipments  and  quan- 
tities forwarded.  This  permits  of  knowledge  at  all  times  of  the 
status  of  orders  placed. 

3 — Checking  of  invoices  for  correctness  of  price,  terms  of  pur- 
chase, etc.,  and  the  recording  of  them  in  what  are  termed  the 
price  books.  The  price  books  are  loose  leaf  ledgers  in  which  are 
two  distinctive  styles  of  sheets.  The  one  form  is  used  for  record- 
ing accepted  prices  taken  from  contracts  and  tabulations  from 
which  awards  have  been  made.  On  the  other  form  an  entry  is 
made  of  the  material  bought  showing  date  of  order;  date  of  in- 
voice; quantity  of  material  covered  by  the  invoice;  unit  price; 
total  amount  of  invoice,  etc.  These  books  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  permit  of  records  being  taken  of  separate  items 
or  groups  of  materials  purchased.  For  example  if  space  were  pro- 
vided for  boiler  tubes,  the  first  sheet  of  this  subject  would  be  for 
prices,  following  which  would  be  pages  necessary  for  entering  a 
complete  record  of  shipments  of  toiler  tubes. 

4— Where  incorrect  information  is  given  on  the  invoice  by  the 

r,  such  as  to  the  prii  turned  to  him 

by  the  price  clerk,  for  correction.      This   is   handled   through  the 

ular  letter  in  order  to  expedite  the 

handling.     A  record  of  this  transaction  is  kept  to  insure  that  dis- 

ayments  brought  about  by  these  errors  on  the 

part  of  the  firm,  arc  n  igainst  the  rail) 

Voucher  Bureau 

t    bureau    next    handles    the    purchase    invoice    after 

in  the  price  bureau  into  the  voucher 

name. 
and    is   then    listed   t"   the   division    Storekeeper    for   approval    as   to 

I   materials,  iginal  purchase  invoi 

in  !»'  handled  promptly  upon  receipt  in  tin-  offi 

a  duplicate  copy  thereof  to  him  mi  the  date  that  u 

department,  and  this  permits  the  division 

\ftrr      the 

ind   supports 

mill    them   thru    the 

it    return,   and 

■    inter- 
i    in   duplicate 


out  the  month.  All  vouchers  are  transmitted  to  the  treasurer 
through  the  office  of  the  auditor.  Another  duty  assigned  to  the 
voucher  bureau  is  that  of  handling  all  correspondence  pertaining 
to  accounts,  such  as,  delayed  payments;  verifications  of  the 
correctness  of  the  monthly  statements  submitted  by  the  shippers, 
etc. 

Correspondence  Bureau 

The  work  assigned  to  this  bureau  consists  of : 

1 — Hurry  delivery  of  materials. 

2— Following  up  orders  for  shipments  that  are  not  made  within 
the  specified   time  agreed  to  when  orders  are  placed. 

3 — Tracing   shipments   delayed   enroute. 

4 — Supplying  additional   information  on  orders  placed. 

5     Furnishing   blue    prints,    specifications,    etc 

The  greater  portion  or  the  time  of  the  employees  in  this  bureau 
is  devoted  to  the  hurrying  of  shipments  and  following  up  of 
the  orders  on  which  shipments  are  delinquient.  The  subjects 
assigned  are  according  to  the  store  department  material  classifi- 
cation, and,  generally  speaking,  are  in  the  same  order  as  are 
handled  by  the  individual  buyers,  that  is,  each  individual  buyer  is 
supported  with  a  correspondence  clerk,  this  being  done  to  insure 
greater  efficiency.  Where  there  is  any  marked  trouble  or  delay 
experienced  in  the  making  of  shipments,  or,  where  a  concern  is 
illy  slow  in  making  deliveries,  the  information  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  respective  buyers  which  enables  them  to  take 
necessary'  action  to  insure  that  the  terms  of  purchase  are  com- 
plied   with,   and,  as  a  guidance  in  the  award  of   future  business. 

Statistical  Bureau 
All  office  statistics  are  compiled  in  this  bureau.    They  consist 
of: 

I  'reparation  of  information  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  more 
important  items  purchased,  together  with  the  total  and  unit  cost 
thereof. 

2 — Preparation  of  reports  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  other  governmental  todies. 

3 — Recording  of  time  of  the  employees  in  the  department  and 
the  preparation  of  pay-rolls. 

4— Following  up  of  contracts  to  insure  that  all  provisions  there- 
of arc  met. 

Filing  Bureau 

The  work  assigned  to  this  bureau  is  similar  to  that  found  in  al! 
well  regulated  offices,  and,  generally  speaking,  consists  of  the 
proper  filing  of  correspondence,  reports,  etc.,  in  which  the  "cross 
index"  system  is  used. 

Miscellaneous    Sales    Bureau 

This  bureau  handles  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  disposition  of 
scrap,  obsolete  and  surplus  materials.  In  it  is  handled  the  prep- 
aration of  the  form  soliciting  bids;  the  tabulation  of  offers  re- 
ceived, the  preparation  of  sales  certificates  and  the  proper  record- 
ing of  nil  transactions  from  that  date. 

Mailing  Bureau 

The  duties  of  the  employees  of  this  bureau  arc  selfexplanatory, 
They  receive  all  incoming  mail,  as  well  -is  telegrams,  mailgrems, 
etc.,  and  distribute  same  to  the  proper  recipients     It  is  also  their 

duty  to  look  after  the  forwarding  of  all  outgoing  mail,  orders,  etc 
It   is  to  tli,-  representatives  of  this  bureau  that  commercial 

i  ,  present  themselves  when  desirous  of  interviewing  the 
general  purchasing  agent  or  purchasing  agent,  .is  well  as  the  nirin- 

nd  it  is  felt  that  these  employees 
a  long  way  towards  creating  a  friendly  feeling  between  I 

and  sellers  It  is  commonly  known  that,  where  friendly  relations 
i  xist    between    the    railroad    buyers    anil    member!    of    commercial 

.  the  former  an-  given  the  advantage  of  special  opportun- 
ities whenever  the  commercial  representative!  have  them  to  offer. 
If  the  reception  >l<ik  can  greet  a  visitor  bj  name  it  t 

a    friendly    feeling   ami   it    is  thought   that   such  employee!   should  to 

impressed  with  the  desirability  of  remembering  faces  to  the  great- 

ible  extent  in  order  that  they  may  so  greet  representatives 
Who,    in   turn,   grncralh    live   up   to   the   cordial    greeting. 

Freight  Sales  Agency 

\    f'  ncy,  in  chaige  of  -1   freight   tale!  agent,  under 

.  has  beat    found  to 

-ing  of  all  over,  damaged  and  refused 
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freight  shipments,  except  perishable  freight.  This  material  is  dis- 
posed of.  in  the  majority  of  cases,  through  competitive  bidding. 
The  old  practice  of  accumulating  freight  at  warehouses  at  various 
points  on  the  railroad,  and  selling  at  public  auction  at  stated  inter- 
vals throughout  the  year,  is  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  concen- 
trating the  freight  and  selling  it  through  the  medium  of  an  agency. 
The  principal  advantages  obtained  are  three-fold.    They  are : 

1 — Better  accounting  for  refused  and  unclaimed  freight. 

2 — Greater  returns  are  received  due  to  the  higher  prices  ob- 
tained. 

3 — Increased  efficiency  in  handling  to  prevent  further  damage 
and  deterioration. 

When  the  shipments  are  received  at  the  freight  sales  agency, 
each  individual  item  is  numbered  and  a  record  taken  in  a  loose  leaf 
book,  giving  a  general  description  of  the  commodity  and  its  condi- 
tion, way-bill  reference,  forwarding  station,  and  where  possible, 
the  name  of  the  consignor  and  consignee,  and  the  town  or  city 
from  which  originally  shipped.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  for- 
warded to  the  general  freight  claim  agent  for  his  information  and 
record,  and,  in  a  great  many  instances  he  is  enabled  to  reconcile 
claims  and  have  shipments  returned  to  the  owner,  and  cancel  the 
claim.  The  shipments,  when  received,  are  unpacked,  put  in  pre- 
sentable shelves  to  permit  of  a  ready  examination.  This  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out  along  lines  similar  to  the  sectional  arrange- 
ments at  our  storehouses,  in  that  certain  places  are  assigned  for 
handling  freight  of  particular  classes.  When  over-shipments  are 
received,  and  especially  when  the  freight  is  in  good  condition, 
such  as  household  goods,  etc.,  for  which  a  large  number  of 
claims  are  usually  filed,  the  same  are  withheld  from  sale  until 
ever\-  effort  is  exhausted  by  the  general  freight  claim  agent  to 
locate  the  owner.  A  card  index  file  is  kept  showing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  purchasers  of  various  commodities,  and  when 
shipments  are  ready  to  be  sold,  a  notice  is  sent  them  showing 
the  sales  number  and  description  of  the  items,  inviting  inspection 
and  their  best  offer.  When  bids  have  been  received,  they  are 
tabulated  and  award  made  to  the  highest  bidder.  By  this  method 
of  handling,  the  possibility  of  forming  pools  for  buying  at  ridic- 
ulously low  prices,  as  is  often  done  at  public  auction  sales,  can 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Discussion 

W.  F.  Jones  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  In  numbering  requisitions, 
we  supplement  the  Purchasing  Agent's  numbers  with  clas- 
sification numbers.  In  other  words,  when  ordering  ma- 
terial under  classification  45,  the  number  of  the  requisi- 
tion would  be  "6-45-1,"  "6"  being  the  Purchasing  Agent's 
number;  "45"  the  classification  number;  and  "1"  the  page 
number.  All  invoices  are  filed  in  my  office  according  to 
classification  number ;  and  w:hen  the  requisitions  are  fin- 
ally filed  in  the  purchasing  agent's  department  they  are 
filed  according  to  classification  number.  Then  when  the 
purchasing  agent  calls  for  them,  to  get  up  statistics  in  re- 
gard to  any  particular  item,  he  has  the  requisitions  all  to- 


gether under  that  classification.  In  regard  to  "Separa- 
tion of  Purchase  Orders,"  Item  No.  3,  those  are  deliv- 
ered even-  two  or  three  days,  or  every  week.  The  pur- 
chasing repartment  has  prepared  blanks  which  are  signed 
by  the  purchasing  agent.  Every  division  storekeeper  has 
a  supply  of  these  blanks  and  when  he  gets  material  he 
traces  it  directly  on  the  number  which  he  gave  to  the 
order  and  senrs  a  copy  to  the  purchasing  agent.  The 
reply  goes  direct  to  the  purchasing  agent,  and  when  he 
makes  any  comments  he  sends  copies  to  the  general  store- 
keeper. 

Vice-President  Reed :  Is  the  organization  based  on  the 
governmental  organization  at  Washington? 

E.  W.  Thornley  (B.  &  O.) :  No;  the  form,  or  90  per 
cent  of  it,  is  being  used  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  today. 

Vice-Chairman  Reed:  About  two  years  ago  we  made 
an  investigation  on  the  Rock  Island  with  reference  to  the 
heavy  losses  incident  to  the  leakage  of  paint,  which  is 
shipped  in  wooden  barrels.  We  found  the  amount  to  be 
between  $15,000  and  $18,000  per  year.  The  Rock  Island 
runs  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  We  found  that  while  we  would  not  lose  much 
paint  in  Minnesota,  considerable  quantities  would  be  lost 
in  Texas.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  paint  manufacturers, 
we  adopted  the  "one-time"  shipping  container.  This  is 
a  steel  drum,  made  of  light  gage  sheets,  costs  about  $3.00 
or  $3.50,  and  does  not  break  open  when  handled.  The 
head  of  the  drum  is  about  12  or  14  in.  in  diameter  and  is 
put  on  with  set  screws  and  a  gasket,  which  can  be  taken 
off.  After  the  paint  is  taken  out  the  drum  can  be  used 
as  a  water  barrel  or  fire  barrel  and  for  the  shipment  of 
crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  and  items  of  that  kind  on  the  railroad. 

H.  H.  Laughton  (Southern)  :  Is  this  loss  and  damage 
taken  into  the  stock  account? 

E.  W.  Thornley  (B.  &  O.)  :  No.  The  records  are 
turned  over  to  the  general  freight  claim  agent;  we  act 
as  his  agent. 

The  Chairman  :  Approximately  how  many  clerks  would 
be  required  in  the  purchasing  office  of  a  large  road  to  han- 
dle an  organization  the  size  you  outlined? 

Mr.  Thornley :  I  think  we  have  approximately  37  clerks 
in  our  organization.  That  includes  purchasing  organiza- 
tion, lumber  agent's  office,  and  freight  sales  agent. 

J.  C.  Kirk  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  Some  of  our  paint  comes 
in  five  gallon  cans  which  have  a  pressed  lid.  We  are  able 
to  reclaim  these  cans  and  make  dope  pails  out  of  them. 

A.  A.  Goodchild  (C.  P.)  :  We  make  all  shipments  in 
five-srallon  oil  cans. 


Possible  Economies  in    the  Stationery  Store 


By  B.  C.  Tobey 

General  Storekeeper,  Lehigh  Valley. 


The  whole  product  of  the  stores  department  is  economy.     It 
can  produce  nothing  else.     It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
all,  both  individually  and  collectively,  show  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  this  question. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  stationery  should  be  handled  as 
a  part  of  the  general  stores  organization  and  be  placed  under 
the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  general  storekeeper,  and  that  hand- 
ling of  stationery  as  a  separate  stock,  with  a  stationery  store- 
keeper in  charge,  should  be  done  at  general  storehouses  wherever 
they  are  centrally  or  conveniently  located,  as  when  so  arranged 
there  is  a  complete  organization  on  the  ground  for  ordering, 
receiving,  storing,  distributing  and  accounting  for  material  and 
supplies  that  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  work  demands,  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 
All  railroads  should  have  a  stationery  committee  and  have  as 


its  chairman  a  direct  representative  of  the  chief  executive  officer, 
the  balance  of  the  committee  to  include  the  stationery  storekeeper 
and   representatives   of   using   departments. 

The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  do,  is  to  adopt  "stand- 
ards"— whether  it  be  pencils,  ink,  pens,  books  or  blanks — and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  quality  of  paper  to  be  used.  Im- 
press upon  all  concerned  that  paper  "grows"  in  standard  sizes 
only  and  that  all  reports,  blanks  and  books  should  be  made  of 
a  size  to  cut  without  waste  from  these  sizes.  This  committee 
should  designate  the  kinds  and  quality  of  all  standard  stationery, 
office  supplies  and  mechanical  appliances.  No  changes  in  existing 
forms  or  no  new  forms  should  be  introduced  without  the  approval 
of  this  committee.  Standardization  of  forms  permits  ordering 
in  quantity  with  the  consequent  reductions  in  costs. 
In  ordering  a  new  form,  the  paper,  weight  and  quality  ought 
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Unless  a  form  is  of  an  important  char- 
acter  requiring   a    high    grade   of    paper,   cheap   white    chemical 
manila   stock   should   be   used,   and    it    will   be    found   that    light 
I   serves  in  mos  '.'red  paper  should  never 

be  used  unless  absolutely  required  for  some  specific  purpose,  it 
more  expensive  and  difficult  to  get. 

Whenever  ;  forms  should  be  printed  on  the 

back   of   printed    forms  which  have  become  obsolete.     Black  ink 
should  be  used,  as  it   is  the  cheapest  kind  obtained. 

ably  the  largest  saving  to  be  made  in  the  operation  of  a 
stationery  store  is  by  printing  a  large  portion  of  the  small  and 
simple  forms  locally.  It  will  be  found  that  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  forms  used  on  a  railroad  can  be  printed  "at  home''  at  a 
saving.     I  d.    :  that  it  would  be  economical  to  operate 

nplete  equipped  printing  plant,  or  one  that  would  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  print  all  the  forms  used,  for  usually  a  certain 
work  is  required,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  highest  grade  of  skilled  printers  and  machines.  In  operating 
a  printing  plant  the  main  object  is  to  have  such  facilities  and 
labor  as  to  keep  it  busy  continually  and  let  the  overflow  go  out. 

It  is  estimated  by  most  roads  that  they  arc  saving  anywhere 
from  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  over  printers'  costs  by  doing  this 
work  themselves.  The  printing  organization,  whether  it  consists 
of  one  or  a  half  dozen  machines,  should  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  on  work  to  be  done  as  commercial  printers  and  no 
partiality  should  be  shown.  It  will  be  found  that  there  is  plenty 
of  work  that  can  be  handled  by  your  own  printing  establishment 
at  a  saving  to  keep  it  running  all  of  the  time.  You  can  also 
better  control  and  keep  your  stationery  stock  balance  at  a  mini- 
mum and  give  better  service  when  printing  a  part  of  your  own 

Multigraph  equipment  is  being  used  by  most  of  the  roads  and 
it  is  my  personal  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  from  one  to  four 
such  machines  on  every  road  where  it  is  not  found  desir- 
able to  install  complete  printing  plants.  It  can  be  purchased 
complete  for  about  $1,000.  It  has  a  normal  capacity  of  4,800 
impressions  per  hour,  size  8:  _■  in.  by  14  in.  and  under,  and  can 
lie  operated  by  compartively  cheap  help,  while  a  job  press  of  a 
similar  size  would  cost  about  $3,000,  having  a  normal  capacity  of 
but  2.4UI  impressions  per  hour  and  requiring  skilled  pressmen  or 
compositors  at  union  lat>or  rates.  Beyond  runs  of  1011.000  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  cheaper  to  give  the  work  to  a  printer. 

Every  up-to-date   stationery   store   should   have   a  power  paper 
cutter  and  a  padding  machine  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  up  all  the 
-   and    other  blanks    for   figuring   tabs   and   second 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  plain  paper  used  on  a  rail- 
road and  if  you  buy  it  cut  the  printer  will  charge  at  least 
half   cent   per   pound   and   possibly   more    for   the   cutting.     With 
\n   cutter  you  can   cut  it   for  one-quarter  of  that.     This 
utter  can  als..  lie  used  in  cutting  carbon  paper,  cardboard, 
mime,  .graph  cloths,  etc. 

make  a  practice  of  furnishing  plates  to  print- 
much   money   saved   in    following 
this  plan,  as  the  printing  market   is  always  highly  competitive  and 
I    printers    figure   to   distribl  of   the    plal 

r   more.     We  arc  always,   therefore,   assured 
:nt  of  the  competitive   feature  involved 

Bureaus"  ha 

hed  which  have  been  very   successful  -  have 

nines  in  the  various  I  in  one 

It    was    found    that    machines 

ind  a   large  number  could 

turned  in  for  new  u  ichiner 
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parts  and  the  other  part  for  washing — some  shelving  and  drawers 
for  machines  and  parts,  and  a  kit  of  tools,  all  of  which  will 
cost  not  much  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  full  kit  of  tools 
should  lie  bought  from  the  typewriter  company,  as  they  have  the 
Is  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Most  roads  figure  that  they 
are  savin-:  from  20  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  having 
this  work  done  by  typewriter  companies.  In  addition,  machines 
are  kept  in  much  better  condition  than  when  the  work  was  done 
outside. 

One  railroad  company  reports  that  during  the  year  1920, -as 
many  as  8.095  typewriters  were  overhauled,  repaired  or  inspected 
at  an  average  cost  of  $6.99  for  overhauling.  $2.60  for  light  repairs 
and  $1.31  for  adjusting  and  inspecting.  Another  road  reports 
they  repaired  456  machines  at  an  average  cost  of  $9.53  as  com- 
pared witli  $15  per  machine  formerly  repaired  by  the  dealers  or 
a  saving  of  $5.47  per  machine  repaired,  a  total  i  i  $2,494.32.  Still 
anotlier  company  reports  that  during  the  year  1921,  with  one 
repairman,  who  is  paid  $150  per  month  and  an  outfit  costing 
$184.  they  repaired  and  adjusted  1.-44  typewriters  at  an  average 
cost  of  $2.10  each,  or  a  saving  of  $1,702.04  over  the  estimated 
cost  of  having  the  work  done  outside. 

One  road  reports  that  it  is  making  its  own  typewriter  ribbons 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  half  what  good  ribbons  can  be  bought  for. 
It  is  not  economy  to  buy  poor  ribbons  at  any  price.  The  equip- 
ment costs  about  $150.  The  tape,  best  English  imported,  costs 
J2  per  roll  of  approximately  150  yards  and  the  ink  costs 
$2.50  per  tube  for  record  ink  and  $3  per  tube  for  black  copying 
blue. 

You  can  make  ribbons  light  inked,  medium  light,  medium 
heavy  and  heavy.  The  spools  and  boxes  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  thus  saving  the  purchase  of  any  new  spools  or  boxes. 

Where  the  consumption  oi  typewriter  oil  warrants  the  ordering 
of  large  quantities  it  will  be  found  that  quite  a  saving  can  be 
made  by  purchasing  it  in  five  gallon  lots  and  bottling  at  the  sta- 
tionery store  instead  of  sending  out  in  can  containers.  Bottles 
used  in  shipping  are  Edison  Battery  Oil  Bottles. 

A  majority  of  the  roads  canvassed   report  that   they  are  using 
ink  tablets  or  powders  instead  of  fluid  ink  and  thus  saving  any- 
where from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  on  their  ink  bills.     This 
ink  is  equal  to  fluid  ink  and  is  just  as  permanent.     It  overcomes 
1   feature  of  shipping  ink  the  different  offices 

on  the  road  by  train  service,  where  they  are  frequently  broken 
and  quite  likch  to  cause  damage  suits  by  spoiling  bau- 

l  >ne  r.ad  reports  that  they  are  saving  $450  per  year  by  making 
their  own   supply  of  mucilage.     The  mucilage  is  made  of   Gum 
111-  Gum  Arabic  is  purchased  in 
twenty-live  pound  lots  together  with   one  pound  of  Bcnzoate  of 
The    Gum  iwdered    at    the    Storehouse    and 

Benzoate  of  Soda  mixed  with  it  and  sent  out  in  envelopes.  One 
oi  these  envelopes  costs  about  seven  cents  and  makes  a  quart  of 
mucila 

I   rts  that  for  the  past  year  or  two  they  have 
been   maintaining  a  stock  of  carbon  paper  which  they  h.r. 
.  drying  it  out  somewhat  so  that  it  will  not  b 

when    shipped   out    for  use.     They   found   that   in   nearly   all 
companies  that   furnish  this  commodity   ship  it   green  and  if  used 
in  that  condition  it  is  practically  imp.  ■■  on  maximum 

nery  Storekeeper  reports  that  on  his  road  stamp 
pads  are  manufactured  at  an  annual  s.i\  ing  i  $172  I  hi  the 
same    road    mime,  graph    cloths    are    manufactured    at    an    annual 

sa\  ing  of  $70, 

il  paper  liquid  moistener  is  .,1s,.  manufactured  at  a  saving 
I  per  year. 
Binders   received   at   the   stationery   store   with  old   scrap  paper 
jold,  reused  should  be  salvaged.     One  road 

'ii   this  one  item   in   1921, 
Wh.  is    not    delo.  ily    train    or    car    it 

will   pay   t"   ship   in   special!}    construe'  es,   the 

Dg    about   30  in.   by   48  ill     bj    24   in.,   and   the 
small.  '  ing. 

Sam  represent    but    little 

but.  in  the  .i  insiderable  and  they 

ne   on    the   alert    or    lookout    for 

b..w   much   moral   effect    it    has   on   the 

(  The  report  VMS  d.ii  ' 
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Educating  Employees  of  the  Stores  Department 

By  A.  S.  McKelligon 
General  Storekeeper,  Southern  Pacific. 


IT  is  often  statt-d  that  an  executive  or  administrative  officer  need 
know  little  about  the  details  of  the  business  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  stores  department.  Officers  or  department  heads  should 
be  selected  from  men  who  have  gone  through  the  mill  and  obtained 
their  experience  first  hand,  and  who  have  shown  zealousness, 
loyalty  and  proficiency.  The  absence  of  this  practice  has  been  the 
cause  of  unnecessary  investments  in  materials  and  enormous  losses 
in  obsolescence. 

It  was  once  considered  in  some  quarters,  and  happily  that  day  is 
now  past,  that  anyone  could  be  a  storekeeper  or  run  the  stores ; 
that  it  did  not  take  any  particular  talent  or  experience. 

Our  help  usually  comes  to  us  through  recommendations  of  em- 
ployees already  in  the  service  or  from  sons  or  daughters  of  em- 
ployees at  present  in  the  service.  Such  young  men  and  women 
after  having  the  necessary  school  education  are  the  best  of  raw 
material.  Unfortunately  in  the  past  too  many  boys  have  wanted 
to  immediately  tackle  white  collar  jobs;  it  is  well  and  important 
that  they  have  office  experience,  but  the  actual  handling  of  the 
material  should  come  first.  They  should  start  as  laborers,  truckers, 
helpers  or  in  the  stores  delivery.  It  is  important  that  we  show 
interest  in  the  work  of  those  in  the  organization;  we  should  make 
repeated  inspections  and  make  this  in  every  detail.  Those  whom 
we  are  training  soon  learn  whether  or  not  the  one  in  charge 
passes  over  certain  things ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  continual  super- 
vision, and  if  supervision  lets  down  slackness  creeps  in. 

These  employees  on  entering  the  service,  no  matter  what  the  job 
may  be,  how  small,  should  be  given  a  general  talk  by  the  foreman 
in  charge,  or  by  the  storekeeper,  and  impress  upon  him  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on;  the  value  of  material 
stored  within  the  storehouse  and  that  which  he  comes  in  contact 
with,  and  in  which  he  has  a  certain  responsibility. 

An  important  thing  to  impress  upon  them  is  to  stick  to  the  job 
if  they  once  make  a  start.  The  prime  essential  is  that  one  must  like 
his  work.  I  f  he  does  not,  it  is  best  that  he  choose  some  other 
line  before  he  has  gone  too  far.  No  man  can  hope  to  succeed  if 
he  takes  just  a  passing  interest  in  his  work.  Arouse  their  en- 
thusiasm and  once  you  get  this  aroused,  never  let  it  flag.  This  is 
done  by  paying  proper  interest  to  the  employee's  work.  When  you 
have  promotions  make  them  from  your  own  organization ;  be- 
ware of  importations ;  it  is  the  quickest  way  to  play  hob  with 
your  organization.  In  saying  this,  it  is  assumed,  that  you  have  a 
trained  man  at  hand.  One  must  always  know  and  feel  that  he  is 
preparing  himself  for  something  better.  Success  cannot  be  de- 
veloped in  any  man  who  has  only  a  blank  wall  to  look  forward  to ; 
he  must  see  an  avenue  of  opportunity  open  ahead.  It  is  the  clear 
open  road  that  leads  to  success — the  blocked  pathway  to  discourage- 
ment. Consider  merit  and  efficiency,  together,  of  course,  with 
loyalty.  Arouse  this  by  frequent  meetings,  local  as  well  as  general; 
encourage  suggestions ;  dictatorial  arbitrary  method1-  fail  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  the  men.  Encouragement  and  a  friendly  pat  on 
the  back  will  do  more  for  most  boys  than  a  lecture,  and  above  all, 
beware  of  the  condition  of  waiting  for  some  one  to  die.    In  touch- 


ing on  this,  will  quote  in  part  from  an  editorial  on  this  subject  in 
the  Railway  .I;/,-  dated  May  13,  1922,  entitled  "Waiting  for  Some- 
one to  Die." 

"The  expression  'Waiting  for  Someone  to  Die'  is  not  a  partic- 
ularly pleasant  one,  yet  it  is  often  heard,  among  railway  men  in 
reference  to  the  possibilities  of  promotion.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  the  advancement  of  individuals  that  this  expression  has  been 
most  strongly  impressed  upon  us,  but  rather  with  the  advance- 
ment of  railroading  itself.  Now  and  then  there  are  railway  of- 
ficers who,  because  of  their  beliefs,  prejudices,  misinformation, 
personal  animosities  and  other  reasons,  are  blocking  the  adoption 
of  something  of  proved  benefit." 

To  adapt  this  principle  to  our  business  we  must  be  ready  to  adopt 
modern  storekeeping  methods  as  advocated  by  this  section.  Go 
back  home  from  the  conventions  and  really  put  some  of  the  recom- 
mended practices  to  work,  and  while  educating  our  employees  be 
ready  to  learn  yourself.  We  must  visit  the  other  fellow  and  see 
what  he  is  doing,  and  just  because  it  is  someone  else's  idea  or  be- 
cause it  does  not  conform  to  the  methods  in  vogue  on  our  railroad, 
or  of  some  old  practice  in  effect  for  years,  do  not  condemn  the 
plan;  give  it  your  concern,  and  if  you  do  adopt  it  when  the 
occasion  arises  and  in  fairness  to  your  neighbor's  railroad,  give 
the  credit  where  it  is  due. 

The  initiative  of  the  employee  should  be  allowed  to  roam.  Take 
the  check  rein  off,  but  hold  them  up  to  the  bit;  train  them  to  be 
thorough ;  there  is  no  more  satisfaction  than  having  a  man  who  is 
thorough.  Employees  should  know  the  why;  and  wherefore  of 
instructions,  or  why  a  certain  thing1  is  done.  You  will  have  the 
aid  of  those  down  the  line  in  carrying  out  an  order  that  is  in- 
telligent to  them  and  they  know  the  reason  therefore.  It  is  well 
in  the  education  of  our  employees  and  ourselves  to  compile  analyti- 
cal statements  for  comparison  purposes.  Make  them  compete,  or 
at  least  get  in  step  with  the  other  fellow.  Fair  and  honest  team 
competition  means  progress.  I  have  said  "team"  competition  as 
individual  competition  breaks  up  the  team  and  disrupts  the  family. 

Fair  and  just  treatment  must  be  accorded  to  all,  but  our  pupils 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  just  treatment  and  fairness  is 
due  the  company  and  department.  There  is  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  strict  martinet  style  and  the  indulgent  one.  They  must 
be  taught  and  it  must  be  reiterated  that  the  various  departments 
are  organized  only  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  different  work 
assigned  to  them  so  that  the  railroad  as  a  whole  will  function  with 
the  least  friction — department  lines  must  be  broken  down  at  any 
time  and  anywhere  for  the  good  of  the  railroad.  There  is  only 
one  ultimate  object  for  which  we  are  striving— to  produce  the  best 
transportation  and  service  at  the  least  cost.  If  you  train  men 
along  these  lines,  when  stress  comes  to  your  department  or  rail- 
road, when  you  as  one  unit  must  surmount  some  obstacle,  you  will 
be  surrounded  by  a  band  of  loyal  co-workers  who  will  fight  with 
you  and  for  you  in  such  perplexities  and  hardship.  When  you 
must  drive  to  get  as  nearly  as  possible  something  out  of  nothing, 
you  will  have  a  team  and  team  work  which  will  bring  this  as  nearly 
to  an  accomplishment  as  possible  so  to  do. 


Fuel  Conservation  Joint  Committee 


The    Joint    Committee    on    Fuel    Conservation,    consisting    of 
seven   representatives  each   from   the   Operating,   Mechanical 
and  Purchases  and  Stores  Divisions,  held  its  first  meeting  at 
New  York  City,  January  6,  1921. 

Wm.  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager,  Erie  Railroad,  was  elected 
chairman.  The  representatives  of  the  three  Divisions  constituting 
the  Joint  Committee  elected  Vicc-Chairmen  as  follows :  Operating 
Division,  W.  M.  Jeffers,  General  Manager,  Union  Pacific ;  Me- 
chanical Division,  Wm.  Schlafge,  Mechanical  Manager,  Erie ; 
Purchases  and  Stores  Division,  Saml.  Porcher,  General  Purchasing 
Agent,  Pennsylvania  System. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  as  adopted  for  the  Joint  Com- 


mittee, the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  constitute  a  Committee 
of  Direction.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mechanical  Divi- 
sion, at  Chicago,  was  designated  as  official  headquarters  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

The  Joint  Committee  decided  for  the  present  to  confine  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Organization  for  Fuel  Conservation,  having  in  mind  co- 
operation of  various  departments  and  employes.  2.  Inspection  of 
Fuel  at  source  of  supply  and  preparation  of  a  fuel  schedule  or 
specification.  3.  Statistics.  4.  Methods  of  Conservation — Mechani- 
cal and  Otherwise. 
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Meetings  of  the  Committee  were  held  January  6,  1921  ;  March  29 
to  30.  1921  ;  September  7,  1921. 

Discussion 
The  above  report  was  read  by  Samuel  Porcher  (Gen- 
eral Storekeeper,  Penna.).  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  also  added  the  following  comments:  Some  explana- 
tion is  necessary.  Fuel  is  a  very  important  item  of  rail- 
road expense,  perhaps  30  or  35  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
R.  A.  many  other  associations  give  the  question  of 
fuel  consumption  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  the  Association  of  In- 
ternational Railway  Fuel  Associations  have  been  concerned 
with  this  suhject  for  a  number  of  years.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Purchases  and  Stores,  and  in  my  connection  with 
this  Joint  Committee  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  bring  forward  the  conservation  of  fuel.  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Committee  at  one  time,  in  March,  1921, 
what  I  call  some  aspects  of  the  Purchase  of  Fuel  which 
relates  closely  to,  or  determine  altogether,  its  conservation. 
They  are  as  follows : 

1.  There  should  he  a  clear  statement  of  the  kinds  and 
grades  and  the  qualities  of  coal  or  oil  to  be  purchased 
so  as  to  insure  the  acquisition  and  receipt  of  fuel  which 
is  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

2.  There  should  be  a  definition  of  the  standard  of 
quality — specifications — B.  t.  u.,  ash,  preparation,  size,  in- 
spection, and  for  oil,  the  gravity,  etc. 

3.  There  should  be  careful  selection  of  the  sources 
of  supply.  The  mines  or  wells  should  be  examined  by 
competent  persons  to  determine  whether  their  product, 
the  coal  itself  or  its  preparation,  or  the  oil  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  conformity  with  the  standard  of  quality. 

4.  The  product  of  a  designated  mine  or  oil  field  should 
be  purchased  rather  than  a  commercial  or  pool  grade. 

5.  There  should  be  the  stocking  or  storing  of  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  annual  requirements  when  prices  are  fav- 
orable and  delivery  abundant  or  easy,  and  the  use  of  that 
stored  fuel  when  conditions  are  reversed. 

6.  If  the  coal  supply  is  derived  from  mines  on  the  line 
of  the  road  and  is  used  at  many  different  points  and  if 
a  large  supply  is  not  carried  in  storage  at  a  few  points, 
orders  should  be  placed  with  the  producers  so  that  dis- 
tribution can  he  done  with  the  shortest  haul  and  the  most 
easily  maintained  communication. 

7.  An  ample  supply  of  cars  should  be  furnished. 

8.  The  management  of  purchases  should  he  put  in 
hands  of  a  capable  purchasing  agent  or  fuel  agent  with  a 
competent  organization. 

9.  There  should  he  co-ordination  of  that  buying  or- 
ganization .-nut  the  operating,  traffic  and  transportation 
lira  in  h 

I11     <  onservatiorj  is  undersl 1  to  relate  to  the  kinds 

of  fuel  and  their  proper  and  most  economical  use  rather 
than  to  the  price  at  which  fuel  ma)   be  had;  the  lowest 
fuel  per  ton  or  barrel  Eoi  oil  might  not  brini 

ded,  and  therefore,  in  this  anal- 
ot  taken  into  consideration  beyond  the 

making  them  a   factor   in   the  determination   ,,|    the   prob 

immensurate  with    the    other    fai  equent 

upon  them. 

/  that  tlir  report  of  the  COm- 

VI    On    tht    Joint 

Report  of  Mcmoriil  Committee 

the  f"l- 


Realizing  the  loss  to  the  Association  and  to  the  families  and 
friends,  Be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  Division  VI.  Purchases  and  Stores,  express 
our  sympathy  with  the  families  of  each  member  and  their  friends: 

And  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Association  and  the  Secretary  be  intsructed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  to  the  relatives  of  each  of  the  departed. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  from  Atlantic  City,  we  return 
and  receive  the  same  cordial  welcome  from  her  citizens,  through 
their  distinguished  Mayor,  Mr.  Edward  Badcr. 

We  are  also  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Railway  Age,  Railway  Purchase  and  Stores,  and  other  prom- 
inent guests  and  distinguished  visitors. 

In  acknowledgement  of  such,  it  is  the  desire  that  a  public  ex- 
pression of  our  appreciation  be  tendered. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved : — That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  to  our  President  and  his  staff,  together  with 
the  members  of  our  executive  committee,  together  with  the  various 
standing  committees,  for  their  very  able  and  efficient  services  in 
our  behalf;  and  that  the  same  vote  be  extended  to  cover  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  representatives  for 
their  portrayal  of  Supply  Train  and  Unit  System  of  Filing: 
•  And  be  it  further  resolved :  That  we  are  highly  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Vice-President  Elisha  Lee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  Mr.  Wise  from  Washington,  and  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be   extended   to   them    for    their   very    instructive   addresses:    and 

Be  it  further  resolved :  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
management  of  the  Traymore  Hotel  for  their  reception  and  cor- 
dial treatment  extended  to  our  Division  while  in  their  midst. 

Resignation  of  J.  P.  Murphy 

J.  G.  Stewart: 'The  general  committee  has  received  the 
resignation  of  J.  P.  Murphy,  as  secretary.  Mr.  Murphy 
has  been  to  our  association  almost  as  a  father.  I  believe 
at  every  meeting  we  have  had  Mr.  Murphy  has  been 
present  and  in  every  way  getting  into  it  and  working.  I 
am  almost  certain,  although  not  entirely  so,  that  he  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  suggestion  in  an  association  of  this 
kind.  I  am  almost  certain  that,  except  for  the  e 
Mr.  .Murphy  put  forth,  not  always  pleasant  ones,  hut 
nevertheless  always  enthusiastically  given  by  him,  this 
organization  would  never  have  existed. 

I  would  like  to  offer  this  resolution  to  our  meeting 
today : 

"It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  received  the  resigna- 
i  J,  P,  Murphy,  as  secretary  of  Division  No.  VI. 
Purchases  and  Stores,  and  in  accepting  this  resignation, 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  valued  service  anil  great 
sacrifice  Mr.  Murphy  has  rendered  for  the  success  of  the 
Railway  Storekeeper's  Association  and  Division  VI  of  the 

Purchases  and   Stores  lit'   the    \.    R.   A.,  and   it   is  only  at 

his  own  request  and  urgent  desire  that  this  association 
accepts  his  resignation." 

I   \  standing  vote  was  taken  and  the  secretary  dil 

that  Mr.  Murphy  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
ii.l  copies  to  the  X.  Y.  I  'entral  officials.) 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  members  to  the  General  Committee  were 
i     1923. 

General  Committee  for  two-year  term,  expiring  June. 

(  hairman     !•'.  D.  Reed,  Vice  Pres.  C.  R.  I  &  P. 
Vice  l  hairman     (J.  K.  Hall,  Supv.  of  Stores  l\  P, 
Expiring  1924 
R.  C.  Vaughan,   Vice-Pres,   Canadian   National   Rail- 

R.  T.  Elliott,  Pur,  Igent  Northern  Pacific, 
II.  II.  I  aught  on,  Asst,  to  \  ice  Pres   Southern. 
W.  G.  Phelps,  Pur,  Agent  Pennsylvania, 

Win  neral   Storekeeper   Illinois  ("entral. 

C    I'    Young,  general  supervisor  ,,f  Stores  Penna. 
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T.  G.  W.  Stewart,  General  Storekeeper  C  B.  &  Q. 
Expiring  1923. 

J.  F.  Marshall.  Pur.  Agent  C.  &  A. 
*Mr.  Davidson — J.  F.  Marshall  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  U.  K.  Half 

Nominating  Committee 
In  accordance  with   Section  4    (g)    of  the  Rules  of 
Order,  the  following  members  were  elected  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  during  the  ensuing  year: 

F.  A.  Bushnell,  Purchasing  Agent  Great  Northern. 

J.  G.  Stuart,  General  Storekeeper  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy. 

O.  Nelson,  General  Storekeeper  Union  Pacific. 

H.  P.  McOuilkin,  General  Storekeeper  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

G.  A.  Secor,  General  Storekeeper  Chicago  &  Alton. 
(The  Division  VI  was  adjourned.) 


Registration,  American 

Railway  Association 

Division  V — Mechanical 

Burgert.  Otto.  Gen.  Fore.,  Perm.,  Lloyd. 

Burns.  R.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  Penn.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Campbell,  W.  T.,  Vice  Pres.,  N.  Y.  S.  &  West.,  Ambassador. 

Caton.   S.  W..   M.  C.   B.,  N.   M.,   Monticello. 

Chandler,  C,  Asst.  Eng.  of  Bridg.,  I.  C,  Ambassador. 

Thidley,  Jos..    S.   M.   P.,   N.   Y.   C,   Marlborough. 

Clark,  J.   C,   Gen.   Fore.,  P.  R.,  Traymore. 

Collins,   M.   E.,  Gen.   Car   Fore.,  C.   &  O.,   Haddon  Hall. 

Corbett,  W.   H..  Div.  M.   M.,  M.  C,   St.   Charles. 

Crawford,  D.   F.,  Past  Pres.,  M.  C.  B.  &  M.  M.  assus.,  Brighton 

Creel,  C.  L.,  M.  M.,  Sewell  Valley. 

Cunningham,  E.    A.,    Eff.    Eng.,    C.    P.,   Ambassador. 

Cunningham,  J.    L.,    S.   M.    P.,    Penn.,   Ambassador. 

Currie,  H.  A.,  Asst.  Elect.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Traymore. 

Davenport,  J.  E.,  Engr.  Dyn.  of  Tests,  N.  Y.  C,  Marl. 

Elmer,  Win.,   .Supt.   Middle   Div.,    Perm.,   Traymore. 

Falck.  F.  M..  Gen.  Mgr.,  P.  &  R. 

Farrell.  A.    T.,   Supt.   Shamokin  Div.,  P.  &  R. 

Foortsch  Thos.  A..  Road.   Fore,  of  Eng.,  P.  &  R. 

Gleason,  M.  A.,  M.  M„  B.  &  O.,  Osborne. 

Hallett,  W.  E.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Marl. 

Hanlon,  A.  A.,  Asst.  Train.,  P.  &  R. 

Harper,   H.  L.,  Genl.  Air  Brake  Insp.,  L.  V.  &  H.  R.,  Bothwell. 

Harris.  H.  E..  Genl.  Fore.  Car  Dept..  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  New  England. 

Hassett,   JL   W.,   M.  M.,  N.   Y.   C,  Worthington. 

Hatch,-  F.  G.,  Gen.  Fore.,  B.  &  M,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Hawhine,  R.   D.,   G.  S.  M.  P.,  A.  C.  L.,  Ambassador. 

Heinbach,  Wilfred  F.,  G.  F.,  P.  &  R.,  Bosworth. 

Hendricks,  L.  W.,  M.  S.,   Bangor  &  Aroostook,   Haddon   Hall. 

Hudson.  H.   H„  Asst.  Engr.  Test.,  N.  Y.  N.   H.  &  H.,  Strand. 

Jones,  N.  W.,  Asst.  Supt.  N.  Y.  Div.,  P.  &  R. 

Kelley,  M.  J.,   Supt.,  C.  W.  Pull.  &  S.,  DeVille. 

Kifer,   H.   W..   Trav.   Air   Brake   Ins.,    S.    P.,    Princess. 

Lenzner,   S.,  Sup.   Pass.  Frt.  Dept.,   M.   C. 

Levesque,  G.  F.,  M.  M.,  Quebec  Mont.  &  South.,  Princess. 

Lyons,  T.  F„  Air  Brake  Instr.,   N.   Y.   C.  West,   Haddon  Hall. 

McCary,  A.,  Gen'I.  Fore.  Elect.  Car  Ltg.,  N.  Y.  C,  Breakers. 

Maher,  M.   A.,   Agt.   E.  J.  &  E.   R.   R„  Joliet,  111.   Chelsea. 

Marsh,   F.   E.,    Gen.   Shop  Insp.,   Penna. 

Miles,  C.  B.,  Air  Brake  Sup.,  Big  4,  Princess. 

Moist.  H.  I.,  Gen.  Fore.  Loco.  Dept..  R.  F.  &  P.,  Marl. 

Muddell,  J.  I..,  Air  Brake  Instr.,  Penn. 

Musser,  C.  W.,  Con.  Fore.,  Penn. 

Nicholas,  R.  H.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  New  Brady. 

Niemann,  J.  J.,  Rd.  Fore,  of  Eng.,   Penn. 

O'Donnell,  John,  Gen'I.  Fore.,  L.  I.,  Chalfonte. 

O'Neill.  Fred   ('.,  Air  Brake  Instr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.,  Princess. 

Ott,   W.   B.,   M.    M.,   Penn.,    Seaside 

Palmer,   L.  W.,  M.   M.,   East   Broad  Top,   Richmond. 

Ramage,  J.   C,    Eng.   of  Tests,   Southern,   Chalfonte. 

Rausch,  H.  S..   Gen'I.   Fore.,  N.   Y.  C,  Grand  Atlantic. 

Reed,  M.  P.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 

Reilly,  R.  J..   Genl.  Agt.,  L.  V. 

Riddell,  Frank,   Ch.   Power  Plant  Insp.,  Penn.,   Marl. 

Robinson,  J.  J.,   M.   M.,    Southern,    Dennis. 

Rogers,  J.   W.,   Gen.   Elect.,   Penn 

Rudolph,  J.  K.,  Genl.  Air  Brake  Insp.,  L.  I.,  Haddon   Hall. 

Smith.  L.     G.,  E.  E.,  L.  V. 

Stenason,  W.  G.,  Gen'I.  Air  Brake  Insp.,  Can.   Pac,  New  England. 

Strunk,  John  H.,  G.  F„  P.  &  R.,  Wvoming. 

Stubbms,  W.  T.,  Gen'I.  Fore.,  Penna.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Summer.  E„  S.  M.  P.,  Penn. 

Swope,  B.  M.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 

Tutt,  F.   H.,  M.   S.,   M.  K.  T.,  Traymore. 

Umpleby,  C.   H.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C,   Princess. 

Wynn,  E.  P.,  Sup.  P.  &  S.,  P.  &  R.  R.  R. 

Division  VI — Purchases  and  Stores 

Clay,  W.  J.,  A.   G.   S„   P.   R. 

Elder,  S.   M.,  Lum.   Agt.,   B.  &  O.,   Strand. 

Justice,  H.   B.,  A.   S.,  P.   R.   R.,   Avon  Inn. 


Kroesen,  F.  I.,  S.   C,  P.  R.   R. 

Sickcl.     S.  R.   Ch.   CI.   Pur.    Dept.,  P.  &  R. 

Whitman,  J.  H.,  St.  Dept.,  P.  R.  R. 


Special  Guests 


Ainswor'h,  N.  J.,  Genl.  Air  Brake  Insp.,  D.  &  R.  G.  W.,   Haddon  Hall. 

Allison,  Jos.  L..  Asst.  For.,  P.  &  R. 

Allison.  Mrs.   Jos.    L.,   Asst.    For.,    P.    &  R. 

Appleton,  W.  H.,  Fore.  Eng.  House,  Penn. 

Austin,  J.  B.,  Fore.,  Penn. 

Barr,  B.  T.,  Air  Brake  Insp. 

Beck,  I.  N.,  A.  B.   Fore.,   C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Edison. 

Bell,  F.  E.,  R.  F.  of  E.,  Virginian,  Bothwell. 

Bensh,  O.   A..   Air   Brake   Mach.,    L.    I. .Station   Hotel. 

Berry,  Ellis,  Yard  CI.,  G.  T.,  Martinique. 

Bickel,   Oliver  A.,   Drafts.   M.   P.   Dept.,  P.  &   R.,   Stanley. 

Bicklev.  W.  H.,  Eng.  Fore..  Penn. 

Bliss,  H.  A..  Gen'I.  Air  Brake  Insp.,   B.  &   M.,  Bothwell. 

Bogart,  F.   W.,  Air  Brake  Fore.,   Erie,    Holmhurst. 

Bommel,   C.  T.,  Sup.   Maint.  of  Stand..  B.   &  O.,   Schlitz. 

Booth,   T.   F.,  Air  Brake  Fore.,   C.  &  O.,  Haddon   Hall. 

Bower,  Samuel  D„  C.  C.  to  P.   D.,  B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Bowman,  Burton  W.,  Mach.  Air  Brake  Asst.,  L.  V.,  Princess. 

Boylan,  E.  J.,  Fore.,  Penn.,  Brighton  Apts. 

Bracken,  J.   L..   Asst.    Elec.    Engr.,   New   Haven. 

Brenchley,   F.  W,.  A.  B.  M.,   Erie.  Wvoming  Valley. 

Brooks,  L.  M.,  Sec.  to  Chf.  Eng.  M.  P.  &  R.  S.,  N.  Y.  C,  Traymore 

Brown,  C.  M.,  Air  Brake  Insp.,  Ga.  &  Fla.,  Breakers. 

Burke,   T.  A.,  Asst.   Gen'I.   Air  Brake  Co.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Burke,  Thomas  F,   Air  Brake  Instr.,  Wheel.  Tract,  Princess. 

Byrnes,  Lawrence  V.,  Eng.,  P.  &  R. 

Caruthers,  E.    W.,    Supv.    Draft.,    Penn. 

Cashman,  Edw.  A.,  Air  Brake  Insp.,  P.  &  R.,  Princess. 

Cavanaugh,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  P.  &  R.,  Somerset. 

Clark,  H.  A.,  Gen'I.  A.  B.  Insp.,  Minn.  &  St.  Paul  &  S.  S.  M.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Clegg,  Thos..  Air  Brake  Insp..  Can.  Nat.,  New  England. 

Clinger,  G.  E.,  M.  W.  &  S.  Store.,  Penn.,  Blackstone. 

Conele,  Bertus  D.,  Fore.  Mach.,  L.  V.,  Belmont. 

Conlev,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Spec.  Stat.,  L.  &  N.  E. 

Cook,  C,   Retired   Fore..  MH.    Div..   Penn. 

Cox,    Geo.,    Lead.    Draft..    N.    Y.    C. 

Coyle,  G.  W.,  Eng.,  B.   &   O.,   Lvric. 

Coyne,  W.  A.,  Fore.  Air  Brake  Dept.,  N.   Y.   C,  New  England. 

Crain.  Raymond   B.,   A.   B.    I.,   D.    L.   &  W. 

Crawford,    H.   E.,   Stock.,  W.    T.   &   Seashore,    City   res. 

Croft,  Geo.  W.,   Mach.,  A.   T.  &  S.   F.,   Princess. 

Crossen,  Garfield,   A.    B.   Fore.,   Ann   Arbor,   New   England. 

Curley,  W.   P.,  Mach.   Apprent..    (A   B.).  Sou.,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Daley,  F.  M.,  A.  B.   F.,  Rultand,  Wiltshire. 

Dalton,  R.    P.,   C.   C,   C.   R.   I.   &   P.,   Ambassador. 

Davies,  W.  H.,  Supt.  Air  Brakes,  Wabash,  Haddon  Hall. 

Davis,  Daniel,   Air   Brk.   Fore.,    D.   &   H..   Wiltshire. 

Davis,  Nellie  M„  Steno.,   P.  R.   R.,  De  Ville. 

Davis,  R.    L.,    Engine    House   Fore..    Penn..    Shelburne. 

Davis,  Wm.   R..  M.   App.,   P.    R.    R.,   De  Ville. 

Deal,  Sr.,  Alonzo  W.,  Air  Brake  Inspr.,  P.  &  R.  Youtie's  Apt. 

Dean,  B.   C.  Drafts.,  B.   &  M. 

DeihI.  Richard  W.,  Trav.   Fore.   N.   Y.    Div..   P.   &  R„   Newfield. 

Demarest,  G.  W.,  Insp.  M.  P..  Penn.  Lake  Div.,  Hall  Room. 

DeTurrk,  F.  D.,  Asst.  Fore..  P.  &  R..  Arlineton. 

Detwiler,  Harvey  L..  Gov.  Insp..  U.  S.  A.,  "Dixie. 

Detwiler.  Neil   L.,    Mech.,   P.    R.    R. 

Devine.  W.  J.,  Gen.  Air  Brake  Instr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  New  England. 

Doerr,  H.   C,   Fore.  Air  Brake  Dent.,    D.   &  I.   R.,  Alamac. 

Dolan,  Ed..  Air  Brake  Instr.,  N.  Y.  C.   &  St..   De  Ville. 

Domrone,  E.  J.,  Engineer,  B.  &  O.,  New  England. 

Donagan,  O.  A..  Gen'I.,   Stores  Account.,  B.   &  M.,   Colonial. 

Donlon     T.  J.,  Asst.   Fore.  Md.   Div.,   Penn. 

Dow.  T.  W..  Gen'I.   Air  Brake  Insp.,   Erie,  Haddon  Hall. 

Downs.  Frederick  W..  Asst.   Gen.  Fore.,  P.  R. 

Draney.  John,   Eng.,   Lack.,  Travmore. 

Drye.  A.    C.  Insp.   G.   A.  B..   G.   T.,   Blackstone. 

Dupell,  R.  E.,  Ret.  R.  F.  of  E.,  Penn. 

Burden,   E..   Fore.   Air  Brakes,   Southern,  New   England. 

Earnshaw,  Wm.  T.,  Elect.  Insp.,  Penn. 

Edmonds,   C.  G.,  Asst.  Eng.  House  Fore..  B.  &  O..  New  Hampshire. 

Edwards.  N.  F.,  Road  Fore,  of  Eng.,  Penn.,  Llewlvn. 

Epright.  Reeve,    Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 

Ernst.  Wm.,  Lead.    Drafts.,  N.   Y.    C. 

Eshback.   Harrv   W..   Fore..   P.   &   R 

Esterly,  Wm.    D.,  Mech.   Drafts.,   P.   R.,   New  England. 

Fackler,  E.  M.,  A.   G.  C.  I.,  P.  &  R. 

Fair,  E.   E.,    Eng.,   Wabash,    Chatham. 

Feeney.  C.  J.,  Asst.  Fore.,  P.  T.  D^v..  Penn.,  Emmett  House. 

Ferguson,  Geo.,  Air  Brake   Distr.,   Penn. 

Filer.  Jas..   Ch.    Eng.,    P.   &    R.   R.   R.,   Woodbridge. 

Fisher.   C.  A.,  Chief  Train   Disp.,  P.   R..   Strand. 

Fister,  J.  S.,  Eng..  W.  L.  E.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Foley,  John.   Forester.   Penn.,   Travmore. 

Forner.  Oscar,  Asst.  Road  Fore,  of  Eneines,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Brady  House. 

Frank.  C,  Asst.  Air  Brake  Insp..  M.  C.  Bothwell. 

Freese,  Harvey  L.,  Asst.  Fore.  M.  P.  &  R.  B..  P.  &  R.,  Stanley. 

Frey,  A.  A.,  A.  B.  R.,  P.  B.  &  N.  E.,  Holmhurst. 

Fuller.  H.  L.,  T.  E.  &  Asst.  Genl.  A.  B.  I..  D.  &  R.  G  W,  Princess 

Gall,    H.    T..    Eng..    Penn. 

Gallagher.  Peter  F.,  Fore.,  Boiler  Maker,  B.  &  O.,  Station. 

Garaghtv,  W.  G.,  Air  Brake  Inst.,   B.  &  O.,  Breakers. 

Gardiner,  J.   E.,   Air   Brake   Insp.,   Bothwell. 

Gillespie.  P.  K.,  Air  Brake  Instr..  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J..  Lyric. 

Gilmore,  T.  D.,  Air  Brake  Sup..  Oregon  Short  Line,  Haddon  Hall. 

Glascock,  Mrs.   W.    O..   Terminal. 

Glascock,  W.  O.,  A.   B.   I..  G.   C.  &  S.  F.,  Terminal. 

Glasgow.  J.  R..  Foreman,  Penn.,  Iroquois. 

Click.  N.  A..  Air  Brake  Insp.,  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Haddon  Hall. 

Goodfellow,   T.   W.,   R.   H.   Fore.,   Penn..   Blackstone. 

Goodloe.  J.   T.,  Trav.   Store.,   Southern,   Breakers. 

Gormerlev,  Miss. 

Gossler,   George  S.,   Ret.   Erect.   Fore..  P.   &  R. 

Graetz,  N.   R.,  Fore.  Air  Brakes.   Southern,    Breakers. 

Griffith,  N.    C,   Fore.    Elec.   Tract.,    Penn. 

Griffiths  David.  Fore.,  Penn. 
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re.  B.  W..  Fore.  P.  T.  Div.,  Pcnn. 
■      '       ' 
>ec.  F.ngr.,  X.  Y.  C.  Morton. 

.\    K.    R.    R. 
lerkk. 
-   Brake  Fore.  Detroit   &  Mac,  Xew   Belmont. 
Haley,  Jr..    G.    D-,   Gang    Pore.,    Pcnn. 
Haley,   M.  T..  Foreman,  Penn. 
Hall.   Samuel.    Fore.    Car.   Insp..   P.   &   R. 
Hall.  W  I  \.   Lexington. 

Hamni  I  '  .   Terminal. 

Hamt-  .   Terminal. 

Hanlon.   F.    1..  Insp.  Off.    Dist.   Sto.,   Penna.  System. 
Haran.  Luke.  Air  Brake   Mach.,   N.   Y.   O.  &  W.,   Avon  Inn. 
Hauling:.    T.   W..  Text   Ilk.   Writer   J.   C.   S.,  Wiltshire. 
Harris.  S..  S.   K..  R.  K.  &  P..  Brighton. 
Hart,   L.   1)..   Eng.   Air  Brakes.  B.  &  O..   Allyn. 
Hatless.  Byron   W.,    M.   C    Asso..   Virginian. 

\-:hur   A..    Brake   Assi  .    St.    I..    ,\    San    Fran., 
I     ■         i'    8    R     G 
•..  P.  &   R..    I 
Hemminge.  Albert  P.,  Shop  Insp.,  Penn. 
Hennick.   G.    1  B.    S    (>.,    Silvcrside. 

Henry.  F.  rinian,  Princess. 

\V.  p.,  A.  B.  Insp.,  .lack?  Term.,  Staunton. 
C.   E..  Asst.   Road   Fere,  of   Knj:s..    Penn.,  Seaside. 
Hinman.  J.    M.,    Dist    Store..    M.   P.,    Breakers. 
Hitchcn.  B..   Air   Brake   Insp.,   B.    R.   \    T.,    New    England. 
Hoffman.  R.  T.,  F.ng..  Penn. 
Hogan,  Francis   R..   Asst.   Rd.   Fore.    Engs.,   P.   &    R. 

A.    M..    P.   A..    I..    H.    K..    Haddon    H 
Holmstead.  T.  H.,  F.ng..  Penn. 

Hoopo.  Fore.  Md.  Div..  B.  &  O.,  Princess. 

Horton,  Clarence.   Fore.  Instr..   P.  &  R. 
Howe.  John  C,  Asst.  Fore..   P.   &  R. 
Hubbard.  J.  A.,  Air  Brake  Repair.,  Penn..  IV- 
Ilukill.  W.   S..   Chf.    I>. 

Hulfish.  T..   Air   Brake   Fore..   Southern.   Breakers. 
Hummel.   Albert  M..   Mach..   P.  &   R.,   Princess. 
Hunter.  J.,  Conductor,  G.  T.,  New  England. 

Hunter.    W.    (  ..   Air    Brake   Insp.,   (an.    Xatl.   Rvs.,    Haddon    Hall. 
Ingram.   C.    V..    Transaction    (Ik.    (P.    D.    11.1.    Penn. 
Jewell.   L.  A..   Air   Brake  Supvr.,   .Nickel    Plate,   Bothwell. 
.lex..  W.  A.,  Sup.  Air  Brake,  J.  &  O.  (nil.  Sys.,  Princess. 

,  V.  E.,    Ir..v.   Store.,    D.    I-.   &   W.,   Bothwell. 
Johnston.  R.   S.,    Foreman    P.    P.    Pcnn. 
Joiner,  T.  X..   Eng.,   Pcnn. 
Jones.  J.   Archie.   Air    Brake    Supvr..    D.    S    It..    Wiltshire. 

B.  V..   Asst.    Fore.    (Air  Brake),    P.   A   K,   Station  Hotel. 
Jones,    Harvey   I...    Eng.,   Atlantic   City. 
Tones.  W.  F.,  Foreman.  Penn. 
.lost.  J.  William.  M.    P.   \    K.    K.    Ii.pt.,  P.  &   R. 
Kalb,  J.  A.,  Train  Ltg.  Insp.,  Penn. 
Kaley,  C.  W..   Conductor,  W.  J.   E.,   Bothwell. 
Kane.   C.    1.,    Gang    For. 

Kasclan,  E.,  Sup.  of  Piece  Work,  Erie,  Princess. 
Kastla.   I-ouis.   Eng..   B.   &   O.,   Bothwell. 
Keckefoth.  F.  J.,  Machine  Fori  .  C.  ft  X.  W.,  Blackstone. 
Kehler.  Ralph  ,\    R. 

Kcllcv,  Henrv  S.,  A.  B.  Inspr.,  M.   C,  Princess. 
.    Pcnn. 
Philip   M..   Insp..   M.   P.   Dcpt.,  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J. 
I 
Kilpatrick.  W    H..  Fore.,   Penn. 
Koch.   Louise    ■ 
Koch.  Philip   Mrs. 

Koch.   I  ng     II  .    \tl.   C.    R. 

Koeling.  ('.   II.  P.  E. 

Kuhn,  L.  ('..  Air  Brake  Mach.,  T.  ('.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Princess. 
Lamb.   William    t  I    Shoc>.    Penn. 

■M,  John   N..  ('.  &  A      Blackstone. 
Langham.  J.  W  \  ,   Blackstone. 

Larkins,  Mrs.     I 

Larkms  p,   &  R.,  Globe. 

Lavclle,  John.  Air  Brake  Insp. 
Lawson,  Albert   E.,    I  Inn. 

ber    t. 

>St  R. 

.    Pcnn. 

r.   Comput.   Val.    Dcpt.,   P.  ,\    R„   Gage  Room. 
.ht.  Snpv.,  li.  a  O.,  6 

Limb.    V 

I>      P     &    R 

'iff..    Pcnn..    Haddon    Hall. 

A  Cll. 

W.,  Wiltshire. 

" 

thwcll. 


ney,   P.    E.,  Air  Brake  Fore.,  St.  L.  &  San  Fran.,  Haddon  Hall 
'   r  Brake  lnstr.,  Pcnn. 
Madara,    Win.   C.   Asst.    Fore..    P.   &   R.,   Roberts. 

Fore.,   Penn. 
Mahan.  >.,  C.  ft  O.,    Alamac. 

Mais,    Frank.   (      ¥..    P.    R.    R..    Continental. 
Mann.   E.   7...   Air    Brake   Instr..   A.   C.   L.,   Stanton. 
Mantes.  C,  Car  Foreman,  P.  ,\  K. 

Marrush,   Charles.    Air    Brake    Fore.,    Southecn.    Osborne. 
Martin.   Tohn  T..  Round  House  Fore..  C.  R.  R.  of  X.  J.,  Edison. 

R.    V..    Flee.   Insp..    Pullman. 
Mathews.  A.    X..   A.    B.    Fore.    D.   .x    H..   Wiltshire. 
Matthews.  W.    II.,  Air  Brake  Instr..  Penn. 
Mauger,  John  T„  Fore.,  P.  &   R  ,  Stevens. 
Maurer,    las.    P..   Car   Insp..    P.    ft    K..    Fmmet. 
Merrick,  G.  A..  Ch.   Draits..  N.  V.  X.  II.  &  II.,  Strand. 
Metz.  Cecil,  Fore.,  Penn. 
Miller,  ('.   H..  Kng..  Penn. 
Miller.  11  Fore..  P.  &  R. 

Mills,  G.   S..  Supvr.  Supplv  Tram,   M.  K.   &  T.,  Travmore. 
Minick,    I.    I...   Asst.   F.ng..   Pcnn. 

fohn   B.,  Fore.,   P.  T.   Div..  Pcnn.,   Emmett  House. 
"     1)..  Spec.  Insp..  TJ.  S.  R.  A. 
.   'I.  ii.  A..'.  KiiErr..  B.  &  O.  Arlington. 
Morehead.  W.    S.,    Asst.    S..   Ill     I 

.   H.    II.,   Fore.    Paint.,   C.   of   G.,    Osborn. 
Morrissey,  T.  A..  Clerk  Store..  L.  V.,  Prm 
Muntz.  J.    H.,   Fore.,   P.   T.    Div..    Penn. 

Murphy,  James   S..   Div.    Pass.   Act..    Penn.,   1301    Pacific   Ave. 
Murrin.  C.   1L.   Insp.    Dcpt.   of   Mat.,    U.    S.    K.    A.,    Biscavne. 
Murrin.  P.  J..  Air  Brake  Ins.,  C.  B.  &  (_>.,  Xew  England. 
Murs.    Robert    F..    Asst.    Fore.,    P.    8    R. 

Mutter,  John,  Asst.  Air  Brake  Instr.,  B.  &  L.  E.,  St.  Charles. 
Mver.  C.   R.,   Genl.  Fore.,  Penn. 
Myers,  T.  L.  Erect.  Fore..  Penn. 

Newman,   F.  C,  Asst.   Div.   Store..   Southern.  Breakers. 
Xickols.   C.   H.,   Road  Fore,  of   Engrs..    L.    \".,    Mansion. 
Xishi,  Iwao,  Comm.  Attache'  to  Japan* 
Noland,  ductor  Fore.,  Pcnn.    Princess. 

P.,   1      ,\    N     I 
Xorton.  A.  W..  Eouip.  Pib.   Engr.-  B.  &  O..  Arlington. 
Ol.ercr.   Fred,   A.    E.    Fore.,  A.  T.  i\   S.   Fc.   Haddon  Hall. 
Obcrlandcr.  Chas..  Mach..  B.  &  O.,  Marlborough. 

.   M,ss  Mary,  Arnold. 
Ochsc.   D.,  Air  Brake  Fore..   B.   &  O. 

1.  T..  Asst.  to  Pres.  &  P.  A.,  P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.,  Ambassador 
O'Doherty,   C.    1..   Div.   Store.,  G.  T„   Chelsea. 

\\  in..   Sup.   Steam    Pit..   N.   Y.   C.  Travmore. 
i  I  Neil,  Bernard  J.,  Car  Insp.,  V.  ft  R..  Milburn  Cottage. 
O'Xcil.  F.    P.. 

Otterstrum,   Miss    Marie.    Bothwell. 

Overy,   Bert,   Air   Brake   Mach.   Fore..    I.   C.   R.   R.    (Clinton.   111.)    Senator. 
Parker,  J.  F.,  Gang  Fore.,  Penn. 
Parkinson,   W.    S  .    Penn. 

P.itehell.   Robert  E.,  Elect.   M.  P.  &  R.  F.  Dcpt..  Atlantic  City. 

t.  Eng.  House  Fore..  Tcnn. 
People  Fore.,    Penn. 

Phillips.   C.    1'..   Asst  Air  Brake  Insp..  C.  &  O.,   Haddon  Hall. 
Phillips,  ('.  R.,  Fore.  Md.  Div..  Penn. 

Phillips,    I.   H..  Gcn'l.  Air  Brake  &  Steam  Insp.,  C.  &  X.  W  ,  Xew   England. 
Plank,  L.  C,  Insp.,  Penn. 
Polkinghornc.   T.  P.,  Air  Bra!  nton. 

:    -  i  .    1 1    ft  O 
Prettyman,  A,    I  I     Co    N.  C.  K.  R..  Colonial 

■    Clerk.   R.    F.  ft  P..   Runnymcde. 
Proud.   N.   G..   Asst.   Fore..   Pcnn. 

Push.  A,    R.,   Gen.   Air.    Brake   Insp.   Seaboard    Air   Line,   Princess. 
Rake.   H..   Loco.    Fore.   Can.   Nat.    Rvs.,   Somerset. 
Rake.  Rex.  Can  Nat.   Rv.,  Somerset. 
Ramp,  C  K..  Mach..  B.'  &  (V.  Ha. 1, Ion  Hall. 
Reed,   H.  B.,  Genl.  Fore.,  PuUman,  Pullman  Co. 
ip.,    Penn..    Prm 
-    Insp.,    Pcnn. 


\  r    Brake   Insp..    D     M.   &    X..    Senator. 
-  rk  to  Sunt.    M.   P.   N.    Y.   C.   Shelbur 
-    M.   r  .   B.   F.  .\   I 


Icrc    I...    Insp.    Safe    Dept., 

P.,  Assi     lore,  P.  R.  R. 
Ripke.  Frank  1  Penn, 

Rissmillei  P.  ft  R, 

Brake,   Penn..   Haddon  Hall. 
Robinson,  T.  N..  Chf.  Drafts..   11.  V.,  Traymore. 
G     S.j    Shop   Ins.,    Pcnn..    Haddon    Hall. 
\     B.,   Supvt  nery,   Erie  Breakers. 

i  .   Store.,    I1    1      ^   W  .   I  exinjrton. 
■lion. 
1  .1  l   .  \i.  r.  Inter.  Comm.  Comm.,  Alamac. 

I      V.,   Ebrit 
w  .1      1  ■  .   Duluth   I    I 

I       Brakt    Ins  .  West    Maryland. 
u     H.,  Air  B.  For.,  I.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 

Rutherford,  S.   A  .   A  h,  Cbalfonte. 

r.  M.,  P.  ft  R.  R.R. 

thwcll. 

i;    R. 
umbia. 
Schneider.    I     M  .    I  ore  .    Penn. 

\    R 

I    .   Bothwell. 
P.,  B    .\    "  .    < 
P     ,\    R      KY. 

a  r 

-    K.N    -i     N    K  ft  P..  Ti 

I 

HlMC. 

«ell. 
hire 

P.  R    R  .  Wiltshire. 

\\ 

! 
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Third  Session  Of  The  Air  Brake  Association 

Presentation  and-  Discussion  of  Report  on  Standard 
Practices  Followed  by  Election 


The  closing  session  of  the  Air  Brake  Association 
convention  was  held  in  Haddon  Hall  on  Wednesday. 
June  21,  1922,  President  L.  P.  Streeter  in  the  chair. 
After  the  meeting  was  opened,  the  president  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  following  Nominating  Committee : 
T.  W.  Dow  (Erie),  William  Clegg  (Canadian  National) 
and  C.  H.  Knowlton  (Railway  Age). 

Standard  Practice 

H.  A.  Clark  (Soo  Line),  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
standard  practice,  presented  the  following  changes  and 
additions  for  consideration  ;  these  were  taken  up  and  acted 
upon  paragraph  by  paragraph.  All  were  accepted  with 
little  or  no  discussion  except  a  few  which  were  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration  as  noted. 

Under  heading  "Air  compressors,"  subheading  "Repairs 
to  air  compressors,"  paragraph  2  changed  to  read :  "Air 
compressors  returned  to  the  shop  for  repairs  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  boiling  lye  or  some  other  suitable 
chemical." 

Under  heading  "Air  compressors,"  subheading  "Repair- 
ing and  condemning,"  paragraphs  1  and  2  replaced  by  the 
following:  "The  caliper  of  the  air  and  steam  cylinders 
should  be  determined,  and  if  worn  YlQ  in.  or  more  from 
the  diameters  shown  in  the  following  table  they  must  be 
rebored.  When  cylinders  have  been  rebored  to  the  sizes 
given  in  table,  new  piston  heads  and  rings  of  increased 
diameter  must  be  applied. 


Kind   of 

Cylinders  to  be 

Diameter 

Diameter 

compressor 

rebored 

new 

after  first 
rebore 

after  second 
or  final 
rebore 

inches 

inches 

9<A-\n. 

Steam  cylinder 

9'A 

9*s 

9H 

9^-in. 

Air     cylinder 
High  pressure 

9 

9% 

9H 

8J<in.  C  C 

steam  cylinder 
Low  pressure 

S'A 

8H 

m 

8^-in.  C  C 

air     cylinder 
Low  pressure 

U'A 

14§8 

14# 

steam  cylinder 

14J3 

uh 

14J4 

High    pressure 

8^-in.  C  C 

air     cylinder 

9 

9'A 

9'A 

Standard 

Minimum 

dimension 

dimension 

tween  heads 

between  heads 

inches 

inches 

18-'Vie 

18-«/« 

21-  Vie 

21-'Ve. 

22-'Vie 

22-«Vs. 

22-'Vio 

22-«/0, 

16- Vu 

16-Vss 

21-"/32 

21- Vie 

Paragraph  4  changed  to  read  as  follows :  "Piston  rods 
with  taper  fit  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  the 
standard  draw,  as  follows,  for  different  sizes  of  air  com- 
pressors :" 


Kind  of 
compressor 


Paragraph  5.  top  of  page  231  to  be  changed  to  No.  6 
and  read  as  follows:  "Piston  packing  rings  for  air  cylin- 
ders to  be  condemned  when  ring  ends  will  not  come  to- 
gether when  placed  in  smallest  part  of  cylinder." 

Paragraph  14  changed  to  read :  "All  air  valves,  valve 
seats  and  cages  to  be  of  steel  in  all  compressors." 

Paragraph  15,  first  sentence  changed  to  read:  "In  re- 
moving piston  rod  nuts,  except  castle  nuts,  they  should 
be  split  off  in  line  with  the  rod,  to  prevent  wear  and  dam- 
age to  rod  threads  and  replaced  with  new  beveled  nuts 
that  snugly  fit  threads  on  rod." 

Paragraph  20  changed  to  read :  "Piston  packing  rings 
for  main  valve  to  be  condemned  when  ring  ends  do  not 
come  together  when  placed  in  their  respective  bushings." 

Under  heading  "Brake  valves,"  subheading  "Cut-out 
cocks"  to  be  changed  to  "Double  heading  cut-out  cocks." 

Heading  "Distributing  valves"  to  be  changed  to  "Dis- 
tributing valve  and  control  valves." 

Under  heading  "Gages,"  subheading  "Type"  to  be 
changed  to  "Specifications." 

Under  heading  "Retaining  valves,"  paragraph  8.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  retaining  valves  on  vestibule  passenger 
equipment  cars  be  placed  inside  of  the  vestibule.  (Re- 
ferred back  to  committee  for  further  consideration.) 

Under  heading  "Triple  valves,"  subheading  "Cleaning 
and  repairing,"  paragraph  5  changed  to  read:  "Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given  the  piston  packing  ring.  It 
should  have  a  neat  fit  in  its  grove  in  the  piston  and  also 
in  the  triple  piston  bushing.  Once  removed  from  the 
piston,  if  distorted  in  any  manner,  it  should  be  con- 
demned. The  fit  of  the  packing  ring  in  its  groove  and 
bushing  and  the  condition  of  the  bushing  should  be  such 
as  to  insure  the  valve  passing  the  prescribed  test.  New 
rings  should  be  applied  to  the  piston  groove  from  the  slide 
valve  side  and  the  opening  should  be  placed  in  the  top  of 
cylinder  while  testing.     When  cleaning  triple  valves  the 
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ould  be  placed  on  the  bottom  cylinder.     (The 
to  application  of  piston  ring  to  groove  from 
slide  valve  side  is  added.)" 

Paragraph  10  changed  to  read :  "The  cylinder  cap  gas- 
ket and  cluck  valve  case  gasket  must  be  carefully  examined 
and  cleaned  with  a  cloth  but  should  not  be  scraped.  In 
cleaning  emergency  valve  seats  no  sharp  instrument  should 
be  used  that  would  possibly  scratch  or  mar  it.  All  flat 
seats  should  be  re-machined  to  the  standard  half-round 
bearing.  In  re-machining  emergency  valve  brass  seats, 
they  shall  be  parallel  to  and  not  to  exceed  %4  in.  I 
the  finished  outer  surface  as  illustrated  in  drawing." 
i  Drawing  is  added  to  make  meaning  more  clear.) 

Paragraph  15  changed  to  read :  "Lubricate  the  seat  and 
face  of  slide  valve  graduating  valve  with  very  fine  high 
dry  graphite  prepared  especially  for  the  purpose, 
rubbing  it  "thoroughly  on  the  slide  valve  seat  and  slide 
valve  face :  also  upper  portion  of  bushing  where  slide  valve 
spring  bears.  Endeavor  to  have  as  much  as  possible  ad- 
here to  and  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  brass,  leaving  a  very 
thin  coating  of  free  graphite.  The  parts  lubricated  with 
drv  graphite  must  be  free  from  oil  or  grease."  (First 
.e  changed  by  adding  "very  fine"  and  "prepared 
especially  for  the  purpose"  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
grade  of  graphite  to  be  used.) 

Under  heading  "Brake  cylinders,"  subheading  "Clean- 
ing and  lubricating"  paragraph  8  to  be  omitted.  (This  is 
covered  in  paragraph  7.) 

Subheading  "Brake  pipe"  part  of  paragraph  1  and  para- 
graph 2  to  be  put  in  proper  place. 

Paragraph  7  changed  to  read :  "Brake  pipe  on  the  rear 
of  tender  should  be  as  per  A.  R.  A.  standards  for  cars. 
Brake  pipe  hose  connection  on  engine  should  be  on  the 
left  side  of  pilot  when  facing  the  front  of  engine,  except 
where  recessed  pilot  is  used.  Print  shows  recommended 
location  for  this  type  of  pilot.  (M.  C.  B.  changed  to 
A.  R.  A.  and  last  sentence  added.)"  (In  connection  with 
this  suggestion  there  was  some  discussion  relating  to  A. 
k.  A.  standard  locations  and  while  some  advocated  add- 
ing a  copv  of  the  A.  R.  A.  drawing  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  do  so.) 

Subheading  "Retaining  valve  pipe"  paragraph  4  changed 

to  read:   "All  pipe  used  in  connection  with  retaining  valve 

should  be  wrough  iron.     (This  eliminates  the  recommend- 

ior  using  galvanized  pipe  and  fittings  on  coal  and 

rator  cars. j "     (  Referred  back  to  committee. ) 

tgrapfa  5.  last  word  to  he  "pipe"  instead  of  "type." 

Under  heading  "Foundation  brake  gear,"  subheading 
"hrak  anagraph  2  to  be  omitted.     This  is  cov- 

ered in  paragraph  3  and  table. 

Ie   under   paragraph   3   to  have  eighth   item   under 
brake  cylinder  pressure  changed  from  60  lb,  to  50  lb. 

1  1  to  have  "60  pound-"  changed  to  "70  IN." 
n  with  empty  and  load  brake. 
graph   12  to  read:    "Length  and   location  of  brake 

itomatic  slack  adjuster  and  with  12-in.  piston 

.  with. nit  permitting  levers  to  strii.  -i  inch 

iaph  4.    In  connection 
with  ail  es,  it  has  been  su 

that  ll  nimend  to  the  A.  K     V 

ial  hose 

made   that   this   has   already 

■ 

'■      ling    "I  iiinmiv    coupling  .  ph     1 

mrith  dummj 
nal  pipe  1 


be  suspended  with  a  chain  of  liberal  length  to  prevent 
kinking  of  the  hose  and  not  to  exceed  15  inches  from  cen- 
ter line  of  car  on  opposite  side  to  that  of  brake  pipe.  (The 
change  consists  in  limiting  the  distance  away  from  center 
line  of  draw-bar  to  prevent  going  to  the  extreme  in  loca- 
tion that  will  necessitate  an  excessive  length  of  chain." 

Under  heading  "Hand  brake  power"'  paragraph  1 
changed  to  read:  "With  the  foundation  brake  so  arranged 
as  to  give  a  braking  power  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
based  on  a  50  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  the  hand  brake  shall 
be  so  proportioned  that  a  force  of  125  lb.  applied  3  in. 
from  outer  end  of  hand  brake  ratchet  lever  will  develop 
the  equivalent  at  the  brake  cylinder  piston,  of  the  cylinder 
value  at  30  lb.    pressure  per  square  inch." 

Paragraph  4  changed  to  read :  "With  the  body  and 
truck  levers  properly  proportioned  for  60  per  cent  brak- 
ing power  based  on  a  50  lb.  cylinder  pressure,  the  hand 
brake  leverage  between  brake  staff  and  cylinder  shall  be 
so  proportioned  that  a  force  of  125  lb.  at  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  or  3  in.  from  outer  end  of  hand  brake  ratchet 
lever  will  develop  a  pull  at  the  brake  cylinder  piston  of 
5S  than  2.500  lb.  and  3. "50  lb.  respectively  for  cars 
having  8  in.  and  10  in.  cylinders.  This  will  insure  a  mini- 
mum hand  brake  power  at  the  shoes  of  60  per  cent  of 
the  empty  car  weight."  (This  is  the  A.  R.  A.  requirement 
for  tank  cars,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  in  order  to 
extend  this  to  cover  all  cars.  Referred  back  to  committee 
as  the  subject  is  now  under  consideration  by  A.  R.  A.) 

All  places  where  M.  C.  B.  rules  are  referred  to  should 
be  changed  to  A.  R.  A. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  following  committee: 
H.  A.  Clark  (Soo  Line  I.  chairman;  C.  X.  Remfry  (Du- 
luth.  Missabe  ,\:  Northern);  F.  T.  Barn-  (New  York. 
Ontario  &  Western)  ;  T.  W.  Dow  i  Erie)  ;  R.  C.  Burns 
(Pennsylvania),  Committee. 

Business  and  Election  of  Officers 
The  committee  previously  appointed  presented  the  fol- 
lowing nominations.     The  election  which   followed  was 
unanimous.      President,    Mark    Purcell    (Northern    Pa- 
cific); first  vice-president.  George   H.   Wood    (Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe) ;  second  vice-president.  Charle-  M. 
Kidd  (Norfolk  &  Western  >  ;  third  vice-president,  R.  C. 
Burns  (  Pennsylvania)  ;  secretary,  F.  M.  Nellis  (We! 
house  Air  Brake  Company)  :  treasurer,  Otto  Best 
than  Manufacturing  Company). 

The  election  of  Mr.  Burns  to  the  office  of  third  vice- 
president  left  a  vacancy  on  the  executive  committee, 
which  was  tilled  by  the  selection  of  Harry  Flynn  (Dela- 
ware &  Hudson). 

Following  the  election  speeches  were  made  by  the  in- 
coming officers.     Secretary  N  of  the  men 

t    which    followed   the   announcement  of   the   deci- 
sion to  hold  a  convention  this  year.    He  told  the  members 
teps  toward  amalgamation  of  the  Air  Brake 
■i  with  the  A.  K.  A.,  had  been  given  up  but  that  the 
had   resulted   in  a  hearl  uion  which 

would  ho  of  help  to  the  association.  It  is  not  the  desire  or 
intention  to  establish  a  regular  practice  of  holding  the 
annual   conventions  ;it    Atlantic   City   in   conjunction   with 

[echanical  Division,  although  this  will  probably  be 
done  from  time  to  time.  Other  conventions  will  be  held 
in  different  :  the  country  as  has  been  the  prac- 

tice in  the  past.    Then  been  considerable  agita- 

te looking  toward  the  select 
a  permanent  place  of  meeting,  but  that  also 
en  given  up.     There  is  a  growing  realization  on  the 
I  nieclianic.il  officers  of  the  importance  of  the  work 

of  the  Air  Brake  Association  which  is  very  encoui 

r  a  number  of   resolutions   had   been   passed,   the 
twenty-ninth  convention  was  adjourned  at  12.30  p.m.,  to 
uesday  in  May,  1923. 
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E.  B.  Leigh,  president  of  the  Chicago  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  has  been  attending  the  conven- 
tions as  usual.  As  all  who  know  him  are  aware,  Mr. 
Leigh  takes  a  very  active  interest  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganizations  which  are  trying  to  improve  industrial 
conditions,  and  especially  railway  conditions.  Besides 
having  always  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Railway 
Business  Association,  he  represents  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  on  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  whose  research  work  regarding 
labor  matters  especially,  has  been  among  the  most 
important  ever  done  in  this  country. 

The  Santa  Fe  crowd  are  surely  a  hard  working  bunch. 
Mr.  Purcell  hardly  allows  them  time  to  eat  their  noon- 
day luncheons.  Sharp  at  2  :30  they  assemble  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pier  and  for  the  next  four  or  five  hours  they  are 
kept  busy  studying  the  merits  of  the  various  devices  in 
the  exhibit  and  comparing  notes.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Purcell,  who  has  just  been  elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
General  Committee  of  Division  V,  there  are  present  this 
year  J.  E.  McQuillen,  mechanical  superintendent,  Gal- 
veston, Tex. ;  J.  H.  McGroff,  mechanical  superintendent, 
Ft.  Madison,  Iowa ;  C.  T.  Ripley,  general  mechanical 
engineer,  Chicago;  E.  E.  Chapman,  engineer  of  tests, 
Topeka;  H.  H.  Lanning,  mechanical  engineer,  Topeka, 
Kan. ;  J.  K.  Nimmo,  master  mechanic,  Arkansas  City, 
Kan. ;  W.  R.  Harrison,  master  mechanic,  Chanute,  Kan. ; 
M.  J.  Drury,  supervisor  of  packing,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and 
F.  W.  Thomas,  supervisor  of  apprentices,  Topeka. 

W.  D.  Duke,  general  manager  of  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac,  announces  that  his  railway  made 
an  appropriation  last  week  of  $1,250,000  for  a  program 
of  additions  and  betterments  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half.  Almost  $1,000,000  of  this  amount 
will  be  used  in  constructing  a  new  engine  terminal  at 
Richmond.  Most  of  the  rest  will  be  spent  on  a  coaling 
station  and  a  hold  yard  for  the  reconsignment  of  cars  in 
connection  with  the  Potomac  yard  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  R.  F.  &  P.  handles  a  very  large  perishable  business 
and  needs  more  yard  room  at  Washington  for  cars  of 
this  freight  that  are  reconsigned.  The  road  is  moving 
an  extraordinarily  large  business.  Its  freight  traffic  in 
May  was  the  largest  in  any  monih  of  its  entire  history. 
Mr.  Duke  is  accompanied  to  the  conventions  by  Mrs. 
Duke  and  their  little  daughter,  Jane,  who  yesterday 
celebrated  her  sixth  birthday.  They  expect  to  meet  here 
their  son,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Leach  were  joined  in  Atlantic 
City  yesterday  by  their  two  sons,  Barton  (W.  B.,  Jr.) 
and  Gordon.  Mr.  Leach  must  leave  on  business  at  once, 
but  the  young  men  will  spend  a  few  days  here  with  their 
mother.  They  will  then  go  to  New  York  and  sail  for 
Europe,  where  Barton  will  spend  some  time  studying  at 
the  University  of  Grenoble  and  at  the  Sorbonne.  Barton 
is  a  Harvard  graduate  and  is  now  studying  law  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  has  had  an  unusually  brilliant 
college  career  and  during  the  last  year,  in  addition  to  car- 
rying on  studies  which  would  have  given  an  ordinary 
young  man  plenty  to  do,  he  taught  a  class  in  interna- 
tional law.  Barton  has  studied  in  France  before,  but 
this  will  be  Gordon's  first  trip  to  Europe.  His  friends 
will  follow  his  future  career  with  great  interest  and 
high  expectations. 


New  Devices  Among 
the  Exhibits 


A  Spreader  for  Driving  Boxes 

The  ordinary  design  of  locomotive  driving  box  often 
causes  trouble  in  the  roundhouse  because  the  lower 
ends  close  in  and  clamp  the  cellar  so  tightly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remove.  In  order  to  overcome  this  drawback, 
the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York,  has 
developed  a  driving  box  spreader  which  keeps  the  cellar 
free  at  all  times  and  also  secures  several  other  advant- 
ages. 

The  arrangement  of  a  box  equipped  with  the  spreader 
is  shown  in  the  photograph.  It  comprises  a  steel  cast- 
ing between  the  lugs  of  the  box,  on  which  the  cellar 
rests,  a  plate  closing  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  box, 
and  a  pin  holding  the  end  plate  in  position. 

To  repack  the  box  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  out  the 
pin  and  remove  the  end  plate,  and  the  cellar  being  free 


Driving  Box  Fitted  with  Spreader 

can  easily  be  withdrawn.  When  a  new  grease  cake  has 
been  applied,  the  pin  which  normally  holds  the  end  plate 
in  position  is  inserted  through  the  indicators  to  pull  the 
cake  and  the  perforated  plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar. 
After  the  cellar  has  been  inserted,  this  pin  is  withdrawn 
and  again  applied  to  the  end  plate.  The  fact  that  this 
pin  is  used  for  both  purposes  insures  that  it  will  not  be 
left  in  the  cellar  and  prevent  the  grease  cake  from  feed- 
ing when  the  locomotive  is  in  operation. 

The  end  plate  is  held  in  position  vertically  by  lugs  rest- 
ing on  the  spreader.  The  lugs  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
plate  are  placed  at  different  heights  so  that  by  reversing 
the  plate  can  be  raised  to  compensate  for  wear  in  the 
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driving  box  crown  brass.  The  end  plate  also  performs 
an  important  function  in  preventing  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  and  axle  coming  on  the  lar  when  th 

motive  is  jacked  up. 


Train  Lighting  Equipment 

The  greater  part  of  the  equipment  being  exhibited 
by  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company 
consists  of  new  products.  Among  them  are  a  lead 
storage  battery  for  car  lighting,  an  electric  water  heater, 
an  improved  electric  water  cooler,  a  fan  motor  which  can 
be  used  interchangeably  on  all  fans  made  by  the  Safety 
Company,  an  improved  belt  fastener  of  the  Walker  type, 
a  line  of  fractional  horsepower  motors  and  several  new 
types  of  lighting  units. 

The  form  of  (.late  construction  used  in  the  battery  is 
an  innovation,  and  provision  is  made  for  flushing  batteries 
and  taking  specific  gravity  readings  without  removing 
the  crates  "from  the  battery  boxes.  Car  lighting  units  are 
mounted  in  a  trellis  over  the  booth  which  is  built  accord- 
in?  to  dimensions  used  for  Pennsylvania  coaches. 


New  Design  of  Woodward 

Lateral  Motion  Box 

One  of  the  serious  disadvantages    of    locomotives 
with  long,  rigid  wheel  base  i-  the  rapid  wear  of  tires 
which  occur-  when   such  equipment   i-  operated   on 
tracks  with  sharp  curves.     The  Woodward   driving  box. 
which  permits  lateral  motion  against  a  constant  resistance, 
ha-  overcome  this  difficulty  and  ha-  been  an  important  fac- 
tor in  making  the  2-10-2  type  locomotive  a  practical  op- 
erating unit.     The  original  design  of  tin-  device  added 
lerably  to  the  weight  of  the  wheels  to  which  it  was 
applied.      This    disadvantage   has    been    eliminated    in    the 
design,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  phantom  view. 
new  design  of  lateral  motion  box  utilizes  a  unique 
principle  for  obtaining  the  constant  resistance.     The  shoe 
and    wedge    lit-   in    the   boxes   have   lateral    freedom,   each 


Phantom  View  of  Lateral  Motion  Driving  Box 

ntly.    Spanning  the  inside  top  edge 
fulcrumed  on  the  box. 
m  one  arm 
other  arms  extend  dow 

'i      the 

wheel  i-  moved  inward    the 


force  coming  on  the  driving  box  is  transmitted  to  the 
arm-  of  the  bell  crank  and  as  these  arms  are  brought  clos- 
er to  the  driving  box  the  saddle  is  raised,  thus  causing  a 

i nt  force  to  be  exerted  on  the  bell  crank,  tend 
restore  the  box  to  its  normal  condition.     This  design  has 
the  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity  anil  also  effects  an 
important  saving  in  weight. 


Change  in  Unit  Safety  Bar 

A  design"  oe  Unit  safety  bar  shown  this  year  by  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York, 
embodies  some  changes  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  of  marked  advantage  and  which  have  so  reduced  the 
space  occupied  that  sufficient  clearance  has  been  secured 
to  permit  the  installation  of  the  locomotive  booster  with- 
out interference.  Instead  of  using  the  pin  itself  for  the 
connection  to  the  Unit  bar,  the  auxiliary  pocket  in  the 
engine  draw-casting  has  been  modified  so  that  it  forms  a 
boss  around  the  pin,  while  the  eye  of  the  Unit  bar  has 
been  enlarged  to  pass  over  this  boss  instead  of  being 
drilled  out  only  to  the  pin  size.  This  has  materially 
shortened  the  pin  and  resulted  in  a  neat  compact  and 
durable  arrangement. 


Street  Locomotive  Starter 

Clement  F.  Street  has  been  working  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  on  a  locomotive  starter,  and  al 
though  the  machine  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage 
he  has  one  on  exhibition.  The  machine  consists  essential- 
ly of  a  heavy  cast  steel  ratchet  wheel  keyed  on  the  trailer 
truck  or  tender  axle  and  driven  through  a  spring  ratchet 
by  a  -team  cylinder  which  is  carried  on  the  truck  frame 
Tin-  machine  is  designed  to  act  as  a  starter  only  and  to  be 
cut  out  as  soon  as  the  locomotive  is  under  way.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  its  use  will  enable  a  locomotive  to  start,  with- 
out taking  slack,  any  train  it  can  haul  and  therefore  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  break-in-twos  on  freight  trains  and 
eliminate  starting  shocks  to  passenger  trains. 


Trap  Door  Spring  Testing  Device 

TO  M.  Edwards  Co..  Inc..  Syracuse.  X.  Y..  i> 
showing  a  vestibule  trap  door  spring  testing  machine 
which  i-  in  regular  use  at  its  factory.  The  first 
spring  broke  after  93,928  operations  which  is  equivalent 
in  operating  a  trap  door  20  times  a  day  for  approximately 
i  he  second  spring  now  being  tested  was  placed 
in  the  testing  machine  on  Friday,  June  1(>,  and  ha-  rut 
ovei  112,000  operations  without  breaking. 


Flanged  Locomotive  Tank 

A  DEVICE    that    is    attracting    considerable    interest    in 
628   i-   the    Ralo-Acme    Ranged   locomotive 
\in..ug    the   distinctive    feature-   of   this   tank 
ate  thi  ingular  tank,  with  a  pi 

tional  reduction  in  the  liability  of  leakage  ;  also  the  bottom 
flanges  are  vertical  and  the  rivets  used  are  readil) 
sible  from  the  inside  of  the  tank  ami  therefore  it  i-  not 
m  to  jack  up  the  ci-tcrn  from  the  frame  when 
they  need  attention.  This  Hanged  bottom  construction  is 
also  a  factor  in  reinforcing  the  bottom  plate-  a-  contrasted 

with  the  overlapping  -cam-.     Further  there  i-  a  consider- 

aving  in  the  abolishment   of  angle  iron  bars  a-  well 

a-  the  rivets  mentioned. 
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STRONG      AND       DURABLE 
IN  USE  ON  THOUSANDS  OF  CARS 


W.  H.  MINER,  CHICAGO 
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Enduring-^cpuRE^ 

For  sixteen  centuries  the  iron  pillar  ;it 
Delhi  has  looked  down  unchanged  on 
changing  civilizations. 

Torrential  rains  and  scorching  Indian 
suns  have  tailed  to  mar  this  age-old  struc- 
ture. The  material  is  pure  iron— the  im- 
purities hammered  out  laboriously,  minute 
quantities  at  a  time,  by  the  ancient  1  [indus. 

The  modem  counterpart  of  this  ancient 
inm  is  Armco  Ingot  Iron,  possessing  the 
same  purity,  and  promising  equal  perma- 
nence. Already  hundreds  of 

ARMCO  CULVERTS 

like  the  one  pictured  have  been  under  our 

highways  and  railroads  for  a  generation 

tnd  show  scarcely  a  Sign  of  use. 


ARMCO  CULVERT  t  FLUME  MFRS.  ASSM. 

21$  MOBTH   MICHIGAN  AVt.  »  CHICAGO         Inqot  Iron 
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"We  Halved  the  Time 


With  This  Radial" 

"In  several  instances,  the  Ryerson-Conradson  Radial  has 
cut  our  previous  drilling  time  in  half."      General  Foreman. 

Such  remarkable  performance  is  made  possible  by  concen- 
trating in  this  radial  the  most  modern  developments  of  machine 
tool  design. 

Twin  motor  drive,  absence  of  troublesome  bevel  gearing, 
box  construction  of  the  drilling  arm,  and  handy  location  of 
controls  throughout  are  a  few  of  the  special  features  that  permit 
driving  the  drill  without  damage  to  the  machine  or  fatigue  to 
the  workman. 

The  Ryerson-Conradson  Radial  is  particularly  suited  to 
help  those  railroad  shops  laboring  under  the  handicap  of 
your  copy.  limited  machine   tool   capacity. 

Joseph T.Ryerson  &  Son 

I  oi>>h«lir<l    HI*  Incorporated    ISM 

PLANTS     CHICAGO    ST  LOUIS   DETROIT    BUFFALO    NEW  YORK 
OFFICES:    MINNEAPOLIS    MILWAUKEE    DENVER     HOUSTON    SAN  FRANCISCO 

RYERSON  MACHINERY 


Our  Bulletin  4.001 
tells    how    bevel 

V-r.tri     were     elimi- 
nated.        Ask      for 
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SYMINGTON 


MALLEABLE    IRON 

JOURNAL  BOX 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS 


WITH   PATENTED    RENEWABLE  PRESSED  STEEL 
PEDESTAL    WAY    LINERS 


The  T.  H.  Symington  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Journal  Boxes  and  Draft  Gear  Attachments 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  ST.  PAUL  ROCHESTER 
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Whiting  Four-Jack  Locomotive  Hoist,  Capacity  200  tons,     lieu-   shows   hoist   in   operation   removing  a   singU   pair 
of  drivers.     In  shops  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Garrett,  Ind. 

Install  a  Whiting  Locomotive  Hoist 


for  Economy: 

for  Safety: 

for  Convenience: 
for  Speed: 


•P«lrnt»d:   F«b.    3.    1*14 
June    14     KM 
March    28.    Kit 
S«p».    2,    KK 


It  is  possible  to  save  from  $14,000  to  $36,000  per 
year  in  unwheeling  and  re-wheeling  locomotives, 
depending  on  the  number  handled. 

Locomotive  is  squarely  supported  on  steel  beams 
and  held  perfectly  level  in  raising  or  lowering. 
Wheels  remain  on  track  level — no  dropping. 

Hoist  is  always  ready  and  is  adjustable  to  different 
sizes  of  locomotives. 

The  Whiting  Heist  will  do  in  a  half  hour  what  takes 
many  hours  on  a  drop  pit. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalog  No.  160 

WHITING    CORPORATION 

15603  Lathrop  Ave.,  Harvey,  111.  (Chicago  Suburb) 

utrimrh   u  iiiiuie  Fotmiry  Fquipmrm  <  tv 

R*prt$«ntativM  bi  -'•  Principal  Citta 


WHITING 
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From  Start  to  Finish 

From  its  initial  installation,  through  such  maintenance 
as  may  be  required  to  preserve  it  in  perfect  working 
condition,  to  the  operation  which  insures  the  safety  of 
trains  while  at  the  same  time  it  expedites  traffic,  the 
absence  of  complication  is  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Miller  Train  Control. 

Installation — One  mechanic  and  a  helper  install  the 
system  in  8  hours.  Locomotive  need  not  be  held  out 
of  service. 

Maintenance — No  specially  trained  forces  are  re- 
quired for  maintenance  of  engine  or  track  equipment. 
Actual  figures  from  railroad  records  covering  costs  of 
maintenance  for  five  years  are  obtainable. 

Expedition  of  Traffic — Undesirable  stops  at  unpre- 
determined  points  due  to  the  action  of  the  train  control 
system  are  impossible. 
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CAM 


Steel 


FOR  FREIGHT 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

(  J»-»»Unrl 

Detroit 

Naw  York 


Midvale  Steel  and 

Cambria  Ste 


SOLE    EXPORTER   OF 

OUR      COMMERCIAL       PRODUCTS 


CQN5TECD 


CONSOLIDATED  STEEL  CORPORATION  | 

25    BROADWAY.    NEW   YORK,  U.S.A. 
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BRIA 

Cars 


ERVICE 


THE  illustration  shows  the  first  car  turned  out  in 
the  Cambria  car  shops  that  is  equipped  with  the 
new  Symington  wrought  steel  side  frames. 

The  new  Symington  wrought  steel  side  frame 
is  made  from  a  single  piece  of  steel  plate  in  the  car 
shops  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  It  has  all  of  the 
good  points  of  the  cast  steel  frame  and  at  the  same 
time  is  lighter  and  stronger.  There  is  also  a  marked 
superiority  to  other  types  of  pressed  steel  side  frames 
because  it  is  made  in  one  piece  and  there  are  no  parts 
to  work  loose. 


3rdnance  Company 
l  Company 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San    Francisco 
Salt  Lake   City 
Seattle 


General   Offices : 


Widener  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Washington,  d.  c 
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Below 

Reading  Genuine  Wrought 

Iron  Pipe  in  Service 

for  22  years 


Above 

Steel  Pipe  8  years 

in  Service 


ii., 
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A  Camera  Shows  Why  Great  Railroads 
Measure  Pipe  Value  in  Terms  of  Endurance 

These  unretouched  photographs  prove  conclusively  why  Reading  Wrought 
Iron  Pipe  saves  thousands  of  dollars  annually  for  many  of  America's  most 
highly  organized  and  efficiently  conducted  railway  systems. 

Both  shipments  of  pipe  looked  the  same  when  the  order  was  placed.  Both 
were  installed  with  a  like  amount  of  labor  at  the  same  wage  rate,  and  both 
were  used  under  similar  conditions.  Yet  the  steel  pipe  is  ready  for  the  scrap  . 
heap  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  while  the  original  condition  of  the 
Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  is  practically  unchanged  after  twenty-two  years 
of  continuous,  unfailing  service. 

Genuine  Reading  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  with  a  life  two  to  three  times  that  of 
steel — represents  the  utmost  in  conservation,  safety  and  operating  efficiency  in 
steam,  heat,  air  and  ammonia  lines.  The  siliceous  slag  content  keeps  it  in 
service  years  after  corrosion  has  ended  the  usefulness  of  pipe  which  was 
bought  on  a  basis  of  price  alone.  The  fibrous  structure  ensures  successful 
resistance  to  sudden  shocks  and  strenuous  strains  that  steel  cannot  withstand. 
And  superior  threading  qualities  mean  tight,  trustworthy  joints. 

Sixty-four  years  ago,  the  Reading  Iron  Company  began  the  manufacture  of 
genuine  hand-puddled  wrought  iron  pipe  and  tubing.  Since  1849  Reading 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  has  been  the  logical  choice  of  those  who  test  pipe  side  by 
side  and  make  careful  comparisons. 


READING  IRON  COMPANY 
Reading,  Pa. 

Largest  Producers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  in  the  World 


BOSTON 

BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO 

NEW   YORK 

PITTSBURGH 

FORT  WORTH 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINCINNATI 

LOS  ANGELES 

GUARANTEED  GENUINE 

SGHT  IRON  PIPE 
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''Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 
— an  illustrated  cloth-b  o  u  >i  d 
book,  will  be  sent  to  any  rail- 
road executive  who  asks  for  it 
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Within  the  Memory  of  Man  Cast  Iron 
has  Never  been  Destroyed  by  Rust 

Cast  Iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface.  It  thus  seals 
itself  against  further  deterioration. 

Because  the  first  cost  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  the  last, 
it  is  the  standard  pipe  for  water  and  gas  mains.  And 
its  wonderful  record  in  the  solution  of  unusual  in- 
dustrial problems — its  resistance  to  various  acids, 
alkalis,  etc. — makes  it  important  for  any  business 
executive  to  know  its  value. 

If  you  have  children,  remember  that  their  safety 
depends  on  the  pipes  that  carry  your  water.  If  you 
are  a  taxpayer,  remember  that  when  cast  iron  mains 
are  laid  in  your  street,  you  will  never  see  them  torn 
up  for  repairs;  and  if  you  use  pipe  in  your  business, 
remember  that  "the  service  of  cast  iron  pipe  is  meas- 
ured by  centuries." 

The  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,   Erie  &   St.   Clair   Sts.,   Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 
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Acres  of  Graded  Ties 


Every   International   Tie    «   a 
Sound    Tie 


The  ti<-  thui  lusts 

limurst 

is  least  expeiuit  e 


The  great  care  exercised  in  following  International  Ties 
from  the  stump  to  the  retort  is,  in  large  measure,  respon- 
sible for  the  soundness,  uniformity,  and  high  quality  of 
International  Products.  The  ties  are  removed  quickly 
from  the  decay  producing  conditions  of  the  woods,  trans- 
ported to  the  railway  right  of  way  where  they  are  in- 
spected, graded  and  shipped  quickly  to  the  plant  for  sea- 
soning. 

The  one  hundred  twenty  acres  of  ground,  free  from  all 
vegetation,  and  a  seasoning  capacity  of  two  and  a  half 
million  ties  of  our  Texarkana  Plant  is  representative  of 
International  tie  service. 

Our  methods  are  adapted  to  promote  early  seasoning  with 
minimum  danger  of  decay.  All  International  ties  are 
seasoned  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  trained  men 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  timber  in  this  territory. 


International  Creosoting  8C  Construction  Co. 

General  Office — Galveston,  Tex. 


Plant*:       Irx.irk.ina,   Texas 


Beaumont,  Texas 


(  i.ilvrston,  Texas 
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CENTURY 

WOOD  PRESERVATION 

A.SERVTGE  FOR  RAILROADS' 


Oak  Tie  Adzed 
and  Bored 


IS 
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Car  Building  and  Repair 

In  one  car  shop  a  man  drove  an  average  of  1500 
rivets  a  day  for  a  period  of  one  month  with  a  "Little 
David"  No.  60  Hammer. 

"Little  David"  riveting  hammers  drive  rivets  at  a  fast 
rate  and  there  are  no  delays.  They  do  the  work  more 
quickly,  require  little  air  and  have  20'  t  lower  average 
maintenance  costs. 

"Little  David"  hammers  stand  up  under  hard  continu- 
ous service. 

"Little  David"  Air  Drills  for  reaming,  drilling,  etc., 
are  just  as  durable  and  efficient.  They  have  30' ,  less 
parts  in  their  construction  than  any  similar  tool.  The 
simplicity  of  design  avoids  complicated  parts  which  would 
cause  troubles  and  costly  repairs. 

INGERSOLL-RAND  COMPANY,   1 1   Broadway,  New  York 

Offices  in  all  large  cities 

Inoereoll-Rand 
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A  flood  of  oil 


Reports  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  show  that  approximately  200  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  are  now  stored  in  the  United  States.  But  of  this  vast  storage  less  than 
3  per  cent  consists  of  the  oil  classified  as  "high  grade." 

The  tests  and  experiments  of  many  years  have  shown  that  only  the  lubricants  secured 
from  the  high  grade  crudes  are  suited  by  basic  strength  and  vitality  to  lubricate  successfully 
the  rolling  stock  of  railroads.  The  ordinary  grades  invariably  break  down  under  the 
strains  of  the  work  required. 

For  over  fifty  years  Galena  Oils  have  given  proof  of  their  exceptional  quality — 
of  their  ability  to  outwear  any  other  lubricants.  They  show  superior  lubricating  power 
by  greater  mileage  and  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  bearing  parts.  The  lessened 
friction  noticeable  with  their  use  results  in  conservation  of  power — fuel  saving. 

Galena  Oils  are  the  products  of  specialists,  the  perfection  of  exhaustive  study  and 
wide  experience.  Every  gallon  carries  the  guarantee  of  this  company  to  deliver  faithful 
and  satisfactory  service.  Their  exceptional  records  of  efficiency  on  the  representative 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe  and  South  America  have  made  them  the 
accepted  standard  for  railway  lubrication  throughout  the  world. 
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The  Romance 
of  Cement 

This  is  the  Age  of  Cement. 

Towering  skyscrapers,  impossible  without 
Cement,  house  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers. 

Great  bridges  and  viaducts  of  Concrete  span 
rivers  and  valleys. 

Miles  and  miles  of  Concrete  Highways  are  flung 
across  the  land. 

Huge  Concrete  Dams  harness  mountain  torrents, 
supplying  millions  of  horse-power  to  industry. 
S  S  9 

Portland  Cement  is  not  merely  pulverized  rock; 
it  is  a  manufactured  product  requiring  numerous 
distinct  and  varied  mechanical  and  chemical  opera- 
tions for  its  production. 

Safety  requires  that  it  be  made  properly  and  put 
upon  the  market  in  perfect  condition. 

5  S  2 

Cement,  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  when 
mixed  with  sand,  broken  stone,  and  water,  quickly 
causes  the  combined  materials  to  become  solid 
Concrete  with  a  hardness  like  native  granite. 

6  &  & 

Portland  Cement  manufacturers  not  only  maintain  their  own 
laboratories,  but  through  the  Portland  Cement  Association  co- 
operate for  the  conduct  of  research  and  tests  requiring  extensive 
laboratories.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public. 

Individual  companies  have  their  trained  staffs  of  chemists 
and  engineers. 

In  addition,  the  industry  as  represented  by  these  individual 
companies  cooperatively  maintains  200  trained  engineers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  show  the  public  how  to  use 
Cement  most  economically  and  efficiently. 

The  aim  of  the  industry  is  to  provide  a  product  meeting  the 
highest  possible  requirements,  and  to  place  at  the  service  of  the 
public  its  nation-wide  facilities  for  furthering  building  and 
industrial  activities. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

1 1 1  West  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO 


TO      FURTHFR     THE      INTERESTS      OF     CEMENT     USERS 
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R  A  1    LR.OAD-LUBR.I    CATION 


Who  lubricates  this  road? 


On  the  "A"  Division  of  489  miles,  170  Red 
Ball  Fast  Perishable  trains  were  handled 
during  May,  1922,  of  which  number  168 
were  on  time,  or  98%. 

On  the  "B"  Division  of  422  miles,  they  had 
two  hot  boxes  in  May,  both  of  which  were 
on  foreign  cars. 

On  the  "A"  Division  they  handled  28,771 
loads  and  14,104  empties,  total  42,875  cars 
during  month  of  May — no  hot  boxes. 

On  the  "A"  Division  622  passenger  trains 
were  operated  during  May,  94.4%  of  which 
were  on  time. 


This  line  uses 

The  Best  Railway  Lubricants  and  Service 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

RAILWAY  TRAFFIC    &    SALES   DEPARTMENT     j 
New  York  Chicago   Atlanta    Houston 

St  Louis.  New  Orleans,  Dallas.  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  St.Paul 
THERE    ISATEXACO    LUBRICANT  FOR  EVERY    PURPOSE 
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Small  type  Motor  Coach  trailing  20,000  lb.  caboose  up  a  four  (4)  mile  2.86 
per   cent   grade   on    trial    trip   on    the    M.    &    P.    R.    R.    out   of    Baltimore. 


Gasoline-Driven   Railway 
Equipment 

PERFORMANCE,  not  theory,  is  what  counts  in  the 
*      final  analysis. 

/TVHE  results  secured  by  the  combination  of  standard 
*  railway  construction,  with  proven  units  of  the 
automotive  field,  are  amazing.  When  driving  on  all 
eight  wheels  our  equipment  has  100','  of  its  weight  on 
the  driving  wheels.  This  gives  extraordinary  traction. 
When  using  but  four  wheels  as  drivers  our  equipment 
can  exert  over  twice  the  tractive  effort,  in  proportion  to 
weight  of  the  average  steam  locomotive  —  plenty  of 
surplus  to  pull  one  or  more  trailer  coaches. 


Tin:  Kissi;ll  COMPANY 

\i    rOMOTTVE  U  VII.WAY  i:<.h  Il'MI  NT 
Ki  >osiiv  ,>Vi*.co>.*»i> 
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More  tonnage 

with  the  same  equipment 


How  much  your  industrial  trucks  and 
tractors  save  you  is  after  all  a  matter  of 
tonnage.  You  move  so  many  tons  at  such 
and  such  a  cost. 

But  without  increasing  your  cost,  you 
may  be  able  to  increase  your  tonnage. 
With  the  Exide-Ironclad  Battery,  trucks 
move  heavier  loads  and  move  them  more 
rapidly.  Note  the  four  qualities  of  the 
Exide  -  Ironclad  which  are  essential  for 
freight-handling  service : 

£xi6e 

IRONCLAD 

BATTERIES 


1 — Reserve  Power.  Exide-Ironclads  deliver 
increasing  power  up  to  twenty  times  the 
normal  rate  of  discharge,  giving  reserve 
power  for  steep  grades  and  heavy  loads. 

2 — Sustained  Power.  Voltage  remains  high 
throughout  the  entire  discharge,  which 
means  power  and  high  speed  all  day  long. 

3 — Ruggedness.  The  Exide-Ironclad,  built  to 
stand  severe  service,  is  a  brute  for  rough 
work. 

4 — Low  cost  per  ton.  First  cost  plus  upkeep, 
divided  by  tons  hauled,  gives  a  surprisingly 
low  cost  per  ton. 

Tear  out  this  page,  give  it  to  your  stenog- 
rapher, and  tell  her  to  write  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  free  booklet,  "Facts  for  Consideration  in 
Selecting  a  Battery  for  Industrial' Truck  and 
Tractor  Service." 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Branches  in  Seventeen  Cities 

Manufactured  in  Canada  by  F.xide  Batteries  of  Canada.  Limited 
133-157  Dufferin  St..  Toronto 
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Where  do 
Maintenance  Costs 
Originate? 


Except  for  the  purchase 
price,  few  buyers  know 
what  they  pay  for  a  ship- 
ment of  nuts. 

Yet  in  locomotive  main- 
tenance, the  purchase 
price  of  a  nut  may  be 
only  a  fractional  part  of 
its  cost.  You  keep  on 
paying  for  it  long  after 
it  has  gone  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

Count  the  number  of 
times  in  a  year  an  engine 
is  laid  up  for  repairs — 
and  note  how  frequently 
you  can  trace  the  trouble 
to  a  worn  or  defective 
nut. 

It  is  then  that  you  begin 
to  get  a  real  line  on  what 
these  little  pieces  of 
metal  are  costing  you. 

You  may  save  a  small 
sum  on  the  original 
price,  only  to  pay  it  out 
many  times  over  in  pre- 
mature breakdown, 
labor,  time — a  locomo- 
tive out  of  service. 

That  is  hardly  the  sort  of 
"economy"  you  reckon 
on  when  you  decide  in 
favor  of  hot  pressed  nuts. 
That  such  nuts  repre- 
sent a  "saving"'  is  a  de- 
lusion  that   is   costing   a 


hundredfold  their  price 
in  multiplied  mainte- 
nance charges. 

When  you  buy  nuts  you 
buy  a  certain  amount 
of  utility.  And  when 
hot  pressed  nuts,  with 
their  inevitable  burrs, 
scale  filled  threads,  inac- 
curate fit  and  irregular 
shape,  give  nothing  but  a 
short  and  troubled  career 
in  return  for  your  invest- 
ment, they  do  more  than 
rob  you  of  the  service 
you  pay  for — they  run 
up  a  recurring  overhaul 
and  replacement  charge 
by  their  unfailing  tend- 
ency to  work  loose  and 
wear  out. 


These  things  never 
happen  with  Empire 
Cold  Punched  Nuts. 
Once  an  Empire  Nut  is 
put  in  place  it  stays 
there  for  the  life  of  the 
engine,  or  for  the  life  of 
the  part  it  is  on. 

Empire  Nuts  are  made 
by  the  originators  of  the 
cold  punching  and  cold 
heading  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  nuts 
and  steel  bolts.  They  are 
produced  on  a  new  type 


of  automatic  nut  ma- 
chine that  cold  punches, 
chamfers,  trims,  retrims 
and  burnishes  in  one  op- 
eration—  steps  that  in 
any  other  plant  require 
five  separate  machines. 
By  this  method  a  uni- 
formity of  precision  is  at- 
tained that  is  not  pos- 
sible with  any  other 
process  —  for  tolerances 
are  not  disturbed  by  a 
multiplicity  of  set-ups 
and   constant  handling. 

Empire  Nuts  are  guar- 
anteed free  from  flaws. 
They  are  guaranteed  to 
fit.  They  are  guaranteed 
never  to  strip  their 
threads  or  fracture. 
They  have  no  burrs. 
They  have  no  scale. 
They  are  semi-finished  to 
insure  flush,  smooth, 
clean  contact.  Their 
threads  gauge  to  within 
.003  in. 

Empire  Nuts  reduce 
maintenance  charges  to 
so  low  a  level,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  cost 
arising  from  the  use  of 
hot  pressed  nuts,  that  the 
net  saving  repays  you  a 
hundred  times  over  for 
their  slightly  higher  pur- 
chase price. 


RUSSELL  .BURDSALL  &WARD 
®  BOLT  &  NUT  COMPANY  © 


PORT  CHESTER.NY 


rrMnmwicuCONV.       -        CHICAGO 


San  Francisco 


rock  r«u  .TIX. 
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Santa  Fe  Buys  Stefco 


Ready-to-Erect  Structural  Steel  Buildings 


—typical  STEFCO  installation 
of  Ann  Arbor  R.  R.  Planing 
Mill.    40x112x16  ft.  high. 


RAILROADS  are  fast 
turningtotheuseof 
"  STEFCO  ready-built 
steel  buildings  because  of 
their  economy  and  adapt- 
ability as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  other 
fields.  The  recent  purchase 
of  nine  STEFCO  buildings 
by  the  Santa  Fe  for  use  at 
various  points  on  its  sys- 
tem from  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia is  a  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  this  type  of 
industrial  building. 

Designedalongstrict  en- 
gineering lines,  adaptable 
to  every  industrial  use  to 
which  one  story  factory 
construct  ionis  suited, built 
in  the  largest  units  possible 
for  convenient  handling, 
easily  and  quickly  expan- 
dedtomeet  future  growth, 
STEFCO  buildings  are  rec- 
ognized by  their  hundreds 
of  users  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad  as  a 
permanent,  substantial, 
fire  resisting  and  satis- 
factory substitute  for  all 
other  forms  of  building 
construction. 

Strength  and  Simplicity 

STEFCO  buildings  are 
designed  around  their  two 


outstanding  features, 
strength  and  simplicity. 
The  Fink  type  truss  and 
sidewall  frames  are  of 
structuralsteel  angles,  hot 
riveted  throughout.  The 
roof  and  sidewall  covering 
are  corrugated  sheet  steel 
galvanized  to  resist  rust. 

Stefco     buildings 

throughout  are  composed 
of  standardized  units, 
which,  in  case  of  damage, 
can  be  replaced  at  once 
from  the  average  railway 
storehouse  stock  without 
having  to  send  away  for 
some  special  design  pecu- 
liar to  a  single  manufac- 
turer. 

Ease  of  Erection 

STEFCO  buildings  are 
thoroughly  standardized 
and  are  90%  finished  leav- 
ing the  S'i'EFCO  factory. 
The  other  10%,  erection, 
is  so  simple  that  the  ordi- 
nary section  foreman  and 
crew  can  do  the  work. 
Trusses  up  to  40  ft.  single 
span  are  shipped  complete 
and  the  other  sections  are 
built  in  the  largest  units 
possible  for  convenient 
handling.  The  only  field 
work  above  the  founda- 


tion is  to  bolt  the  wall  sec- 
tions together,  on  top  of 
which  the  trusses  are  also 
bolted,  apply  the  roof 
sheets  and  the  building  is 
ready  for  use. 

40  %  Cost  Saving 

STEFCO  buildings  show 
a  saving  of  40  %  or  more 
over  similar  buildings  of 
brick  or  concrete,  relieve 
the  purchaser  of  all  en- 
gineering costs  and  delays 
and  eliminate  entirely  the 
fire  hazards  of  wood  con- 
struction. 

Free  Advisory  Service 
The  STEFCO  engineer- 
ing department  is  com- 
posed of  recognized 
experts  in  building  design 
and  manufacture.  Their 
experience  and  advice  are 
at  your  disposal  without 
charge.  Utilize  this  serv- 
ice in  securing  an  esti- 
mate on  such  buildings  as 
you  may  need.  Just  in- 
dicate the  purpose  for 
which  the  building  is  to  be 
used,  the  length,  width, 
height  and  door  and 
window  arrangement  and 
a  comprehensive  quota- 
tion will  follow. 


THE  STEEL  FABRICATING  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS 
MICHIGAN   CITY,  INDIANA 
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Operating 
Efficiency 


can  be  economically  maintained 
with  the  use  of  dependable  valves, 
fittings    and   piping   equipment. 

CRANE 

Power  Plant  Equipment 

is  constructed  of  material  that  is  reliable  be- 
cause of  its  strength  and  correct  design,  and 
when  properly  installed  makes  a  piping  system 
having  long  life  and  low  maintenance  cost. 


1855 


CRANE  CO. 


1922 
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LOY 


STEELS 


Open  Hearth  and 
Electric  Furnace 
U-LOY  Steels  arc 

furnished  in: — 

Blooms,  Slabs, 
Billets,  Plates, 
Bars,  Bods.  Bars 
Hot  Rolled,  Cold 
Drawn  and  Heat 
Treated  to  specifi- 
cations 


Railroads 
Automobiles 
Edged  Tools 
Farm  Implements 

Toucan  Metal 


Roofing,  Siding, 
Enameling  Stock 
Electrical  Sheets 


From  the  Electric  Furnace 

A  heavj  switch  is  thrown, — electricity 
of  enormous  power  is  released.  An  arc 
forms  between  the  electrodes  and  the 
charge.     Soon  melting  takes  place. 

So  intense  is  this  arc  that  it  refines  steel 
to  a  higher  degree  of  purity  than  any 
other  method.  The  injurious  effects  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Impurities  are  removed. 
Greatest  freedom  from  surface  and  sub- 
surface defects  is  insured.  In  purity, 
uniformity  and  homogeneity,  U-LOY 
Electric  Furnace  Steels  are  far  superior 
to  even  the  best  open  hearth  steels. 

Perhaps  U-LOY  Electric  Furnace  Steels 
would  improve  your  product, — no  mat- 
ter what  it  may  be. 

UNITED    ALLOY    STEEL     CORPORATION 
CANTON,   OHIO 


One  of  our  four 
Electric  Fur- 
naces pouring 
at  night.  A  most 
fascinating  and 
interesting  sight. 
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Material  Handling  Cyclopedia 
'Speeds  Up  Freight  Handling 

Manual  labor  at  your  terminals,  warehouses  and 
transfer  points  can  be  greatly  reduced  and  freight 
handling  speeded  up  by  letting  machinery  do  the 
work.  Before  you  decide  you  will  want  to  know 
what  devices  are  available  for  the  purpose — how  they 
operate  and  where  they  can  be  gotten.  That's  the 
reason  for  the  Cyclopedia.  It  contains  exactly  the 
information  you  need. 

Eighteen  leading  Consulting  Engineers  joined  in 
planning  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Ten  editors, 
headed  by  Roy  V.  Wright,  Managing  Editor,  and 
John  G.  Little,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Railway 
Age  wrote  the  text  to  indicate  clearly  those  meth- 
ods and  devices  that  would  eliminate  waste — mul- 
tiply labor — power — save  time  and  cut  costs. 

Pages  of  Vital  Importance 

The  resulting  pages  show  where  up-to-the-minute 
equipment  can  supplant  antiquated  tools  with  tremen- 
dous gains  in  efficiency  and  lowered  costs.  Cranes, 
hoists,  winches,  derricks,  excavators,  buckets,  steam 
shovels,  scoops,  magnets,  car  load  and  unloading  ma- 
chinery, tiering  machines,  industrial  trucks,  tractors 
and  trailers — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  devices  de- 
scribed and  illustrated — their  functions  fully  ex- 
plained and  all  arranged  in  easy-reference  form. 

Nation  Wide  Survey 

Consider  what  a  substantial  saving  per  ton  means 
to  your  road.  Then  look  into  the  possibilities  as 
shown  in  this  nation-wide  survey  of  mechanical 
handling  equipment.  Do  this  with  the  book  before 
you  at  our  expense. 

You  can  have  the  Cyclopedia  on  your  desk  for  10 
days'  examination  by  having  the  coupon  mailed  to 
us — after  proving  its  worth  to  you.  either  have  your 
Purchasing  Agent  send  us  confirming  order  or  let  us 
have  your  check. 

Definition   Section — 150  Pages 

Terse,  clear-cut  definitions  of  the  principal  terms 
used  in  connection  with  material  handling  methods 
and  equipment  and  unusually  full  and  complete  de- 

CROSS  OFF  BINDING  YOU   DO  NOT  DESIRE 


of  MitrrUI 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN    PUBLISHING   CO, 
Wootwwth  Bidldlnc.  N»w  Yew*.  N.  Y. 

PI«M  ^  prep..*  .  copr  in  {  ■«*£■«  <g»j 

Handling  rTrlc*w-dU  for  10  dart  free  examination.  If  I  ariah 
to  retain  it  I  will  tee  that  you  receive  confirming  order  or 
check    in    payment. 
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scriptions  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  various  devices 
are  given. 

Technical  Section — 550   Pages 

Principal  types  of  material  handling  machines  are 
taken  up  under  classified  headings.  Transferation 
principles  are  discussed  at  length  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  various  types  of  machines  for  speci- 
fic lines  of  work.  Carefully  chosen  photographs, 
together  with  line  drawings,  charts,  curves,  etc., 
render  the  text  easily  understood. 

Catalog  Section — 150  Pages 

Enlarges  and  completes  the  other  two  sections. 
Leading  manufacturers  illustrate  and  describe  their 
own  products,  pointing  out  the  particular  advantages 
of  their  devices  for  certain  branches  of  industrial 
service.  These  pages  are  grouped  according  to  the 
nature  of  service  the  devices  perform.  All  three  sec- 
tions are  cross  referenced  so  that  you  can  find  any 
information  you  need  in  a  moment. 

Important  Features 

A  Directory  of  Products,  a  Trade  Xante  Index  and 
an  Alphabetical  Index  of  Manufacturers  are  included 
for  ready  reference. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co. 

BOOK   SERVICE   DEPT. 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

34  Victoria  St.,  Westminster  S.  W.  1,  London.  England 
"I  lu-   House  of  Transportation' 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

T^VIMPC        OARS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TANK  CARS 


KANSAS  CITY  PLANT 


SHARON        PLANT 

Added  Facilities  for  Car  Repair  Work 


We  show  above  (upper)  two  views  of  our  recently  com- 
pleted car  plant  at  Argentine,  Kansas;  and  (below)  two 
views  showing  freight  cars  being  repaired  in  the  yards  of 
our  big  modern  shop  recently  added  to  our  Sharon,  Pa., 
facilities  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  freight  and 
tank  cars. 

These  two  big  new  shops  afford  our  customers  an 
Eastern  and  a  Western  plant  where  tank  cars  in  the  East- 
ern, Mid-Continent,  and  Western  fields  may  be  repaired 
quickly  and  sent  back  to  production  field  operations  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

"PENNSYLVANIA"    Construction    principles    and    the 

New  York  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Tulsa 


same  quality  workmanship  found  in  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Tank  Cars  are  also  available  at  both  of  these  plants  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  freight  cars. 

May  we  submit  a  quotation  on  your  car  repair  needs? 
Write  us  for  details. 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA    TANK    CAR    COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA  CAR  COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA    TANK   LINE 

Sharon,    Pennsylvania 

Houston  Denver  Tampico  San   Francisco 


Pennsylvania  Tank  Cars  are  used  by  Leaders  of  Industry 
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Sharon  Couplers 

Top,Bottom  and  Side  Operating  Types 

for 

Freight  and  Passenger  Cars  and  Locomotives 


ARAStandardD Couplers 

Adopted  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  as  standard  equipment 
for  Freight  Cars  and  Locomotives 


Orve-Kalf  and  Three-qvjartersize 
Couplers  for  narrow  £a\jge  cars. 


TheNationalMalleableCastingsCompany 

CLEVELAND  CHICAGO  INDIANAPOLIS  TOLEDO 

SHARON.PA.  MELROSE  PARK.ILL.  EAST  ST.LOUIS.  ILL. 
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GENERAL  AMERICAN 


<^' 


M 


7 


ham 


The  Yard  Report 

Tells  the  Real 

Story 

Note,  in  any  large  freight  ter- 
minal, the  large  representation  of 
General-American-made  cars  of 
all  types — box,  refrigerator,  auto- 
mobile, furniture,  stock,  flat,  grain 
and  gondola — bearing  the  names 
and  trade-marks  of  America's  big- 
gest railroads  and  manufacturers. 

A  letter  brings  our  represent- 
ative ready  to  go  into  your  car 
building  problem. 

GENERAL  AMERICAN 
CAR  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  The  General  American  Tank 
Car  Corporation 

General  Offices: 
Harris  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Cable  Address:  "Gentankar,  Chicago" 

All  Codes 
References :    Any  International  Banker 

Foreign  Representatives: 

M.  Samuel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  25  Bishopsgate. 

London,  England 

Frazer  &  Chalmers,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg, 

South  Africa 

E.  Thornton  &  Company,  Antwerp,  Belgium 

Hackley-Sidwell,  S.  A.,  Mexico  City.  Mexico 

Far  Eastern  Offices: 

38  C  Canton  Road,  Shanghai,  China 
36  Ma  Shih  Ta  Chieh,  Pekin,  China 

Orders  accepted  for 

Pressed  Steel  Shapes 

Gray  Iron  Castings 


RAILWAY  CARS  ~  EVERY  TYPE 


$2 
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Plantu   Awarded  Certificate!   for  the  Quarter 

Endino  March  31,   1922 

**"'»'£'*"• /'"V0,  *«—r.  »■  v. 

-.M«  Cmi.«*iCo.    .  M,r«"i,  O. 

'..Mr,(.o  Lincniff.  N.  Y  .  and  Owomo.  Mi(h. 

•k'*M(a.Co  Sou.hM 

v  s,„l  c.,..ng  Co  BaliaaertJUd 

-ibl«  Iron  Co   .    .    .  RaCMC.Wa 

Cobnte,  M.Br.bl.  Iran  Co ,  Tk,  .  Col.mlEl,  O. 

Danrnl.  M.lk.bk  Iroa  Co     . 

D^'anr  Milt.U.'lToaO.  '""""'•  °  ""'  ,,~"0"-a 

P»iUoHf*i.,'Pa. 

™<—  N. «,..„,!  M.llXMc  Iron 

Coaa,    B-,  !,,[,„    M.ll.il.1,     Iron     Wotki 
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Puf  Them  In  Good  Order 


with 
CertifiedJ^alleahles 

The  same  superior  qualities  that  commend  Certified 
Malleables  for  new  construction  of  locomotives,  freight 
cars,  passenger  cars  and  track  parts  make  them  indis- 
pensable for  the  extensive  railway  repair  work  now  in 
progress. 

Repair  parts  of  Certified  Malleable  meet  the  most 
severe  and  exacting  requirements  of  railroading.  They 
have  great  tensile  strength,  high  elastic  limit  and  tough- 
ness to  resist  shocks,  strains  and  the  wear  and  tear  always 
present  in  railway  service. 

They  have  greater  rust  resistance  than  other  ferrous 
metals  and  are  better  adapted  to  the  constant  exposure  of 
railway  equipment  than  parts  of  pressed  or  cast  steel. 

Certified  Malleables  possess  great  strength  and  endur- 
ance that  insure  years  of  safe,  continuous  service  and 
obviate  the  expense  of  frequently  tearing  cars  apart  to 
replace  vital  parts  destroyed  by  breakage  or  corrosion. 

Certificate  holder*  luted  here  are  manufacturer*  whose 
product  for  the  quarter  indicated  has  refiularlv  met  the 
requirement*  <>/■  the  Association  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Association'*  Consulting  Engineer .  their  plant 
■   if   *u,  h   .-is   f..  produce   uniform   material  of  hifh 


oha 
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The  American  Malleable  Castings  Assn. 

The  1900  Euclid  Building  Cleveland.  Ohio 
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FORGED 


ROLLED 


GARY 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Represent 

SAFETY        MILEAGE       ECONOMY       EFFICIENCY 

Every  operation  on  these  wheels,  from  the  smelting  of  the  ore  to  the  rolling  or 
forging  of  the  billets  into  their  final  shape  is  carefully  inspected  and  the  work  is 
carried  to  successful  completion  under  the  guidance  of  these  inspections  and  of  such 
laboratory  tests  as  may  be  necessary  to  check  results. 

Illinois  &teel  Company 

General  Offices,  208  S.  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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"Railway"  Products 

SPRINGS 

—  of  all  types,  shapes  and 
capacity  for  locomotive, 
passenger  coach  and 
freight  car  equipment. 

TIRES 

— Locomotive  driving 
wheel,  engine  truck  and 
tender  wheel,  also  car 
wheel  tires. 

WHEELS 

— all  classes  of  steel  tired 
wheels  in  general  use 
under  locomotive  and  car 
equipment. 

"RAILWAY"  SERVICE 

"Railway"  extends  a  service  which 
accepts  definite  responsibility.  What- 
ever your  requirements,  presenting 
special  problems,  whether  on  old  or 
new  equipment,  our  engineers  will 
furnish  dependable  counsel,  plans  and 
estimates. 

RAILWAY 

STEEL-SPRING 

COMPANY 

GENERAL- OFFICES 

30  Church  St.,  New  York 

Cn/cag'o     £>er?\/er-   Detroit 

LoL"'s\s///e      Mext'co  C/ty 

St  Loo//'s    St  Pau/  /Vorfo/A. 

A'eiA/  Or/e<3s7s 
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PROPER  COVERING 


Unity  of  the  superstructure  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact  when  the 
MURPHY  SoTlDSTEeL  ROOF  is 
placed  on  a  steel-frame  or  all-steel 
box  car.  It  forms  in  itself  a  gusset 
plate  over  the  entire  body. 


STANDARD  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

MURPHY  SolTdSTEFL  ROOFS 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON       DENVER 

RICHMOND 

PHILADELPHIA 


ST.  LOUIS 
HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL 


WORKS— NEW   KENSINGTON    PA. 
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The  Box  Is  Part  of  the  Frame 


Truck  Side  Frames  with  Integral  Journal  Box 

reducing  truck  parts  to  a  minimum — are  not  a  novelty.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  them  in  service.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  they  have  ample  strength  for  hard  service. 

The  material  is  open  hearth  steel  made  by  a  company  whose 
specialty  for  over  20  years  has  been  the  production  of  such  steel. 

Perfect  annealing  is  insured  by  furnaces  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  controlled  by  thermo-electric  pyrometers.  The 
operation  is  too  delicate  and  the  result  too  important  to 
trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  human  eye. 

Prints  nr  information  on  request, 

Scullin  Steel  Co. 


STEEL   PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO 

1122    M.I  ..mi,.  U     Ml.lt 


ST.   PAUL 
hants    Bank     Bld(. 


>n(    the    Scullin    Steel    Co.    roll,     stsndar, 

Sine-  tura!    Shapes— channels    .nil    beams 

up    to   St   lb.,    and    special    section* 


sites  Merchant  Bars — Square*  « 
in.  and  under,  angles  up  to  I  In., 
request. 


£ 

® 


®d 
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'Not  only  to  make  better  products  but  to  make  them  better  understood— not  only  to 
sell  but  to  serve,  assisting  those  who  buy  to  choose  as  well  as  use  their  purch 
—this  is  the  privilege  if  not  the  practice  of  all  modern  manufacturers."—  Vaucl 


Bulletin  No.  3 

HOW  DO  YOU  JUDGE? 

No  two  manufacturers  can  make 
Forging s  in  exactly  the  same  way.... 

This  difference  allows  a  latitude 
of  choice.... It  means  that  purchasers 
must  differ  in  their  judgment  as  to 
what  is  actually  the  best.... 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the 
Standard  Steel  Works  Forgings  are  sold 
on  a  new  basis.. . .They  are  offered  only 
where  it  is  agreed  that  "Comparison 
Measurements"  are  such  as  to  measure;, 
the  true  difference  in  values.... 

May  we  send  you  details? 


Standard  Steel  Works  Compan 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
HAVANA.  CUBA 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
RICHMOND,  ,VA. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BRANCH     OFFICES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 

WORKS:  BURNHAM,  PA. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
MEXICO  CITY,  MEX. 
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Close-Fitting  Shirts 

"Close  is  my  shirt,  but  closer  is  my  skin." 

An  old  proverb,  but  it  fits  the  case  of  a  box  car  roof  as  if  it  were 
made  for  it. 

Die  shirt,  in  its  primary  use,  is  for  weather  protection. 

The  closer  it  adheres  to  the  body,  the  more  work  the  movements 
of  the  body  make  for  shirtmakers  and  the  sooner  it  loses  its  pro- 
tective integrity. 

The  car  roof  weatherproof  covering  rigidly  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  car  soon  loses  its  protective  value  because  of  car 
movements.    This  makes  work  for  car  repairers. 

HUTCHINS  ALL-STEEL  FLEXIBLE  ROOFS 

(Dry  Lading  Roofs) 

are  like  a  comfortably  fitting  shirt;  yielding  to  the  movements 
of  the  bodv  and  not  liable  to  be  torn  bv  them. 


flUTCHINS  (JvrD00FINGC0MPANY 

Detroit  Michigan 
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The  recent  appointment  of  a  man  whose  training  had  been 

primarily  in  engineering  as  auditor  of  capital  expenditures 

points   definitely   to  the  closer   relation 

Improve  Your  between  engineering  and  accounting  at 
Knowledge         the  present  time.      This  situation  has 

of  Accounting  'jeen  brought  about  by  the  greater  at- 
tention which  is  being  given  to  ac- 
counting on  the  railroads,  and  particularly  by  the  employ- 
ment of  large  forces  of  engineers  on  the  federal  valuation, 
but  whether  the  work  at  hand  concerns  valuation  or  routine 
construction  or  maintenance,  we  find  that  the  engineer  must 
learn  more  about  accounting,  while  the  accountant  has  need 
of  a  better  knowledge  of  engineering.  The  work  of  neither 
can  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of  the  other's  problems. 
This  fact  was  first  driven  home  in  connection  with  valuation 
and  this  led  to  the  creation  of  such  positions  as  engineer 
accountant.  To  advance  an  engineer  to  higher  accounting 
positions  is  but  another  step.  However,  whether  or  not  an 
engineer  has  any  ambitions  in  the  direction  of  the  account- 
ing department,  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  extend  his  knowl- 
edge of  accounting  because  of  the  intimate  relation  it  has  to 
the  administration  of  the  work  under  his  direction,  no  mat- 
ter what  that  may  be. 


The    new    bureaus    created    by    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission    after    the    enlargement    of    its    duties    by    the 
transportation    act    have    proved    step- 
I.  C.  C.  Bureaus    ping  stones  to  higher  positions  lately 
Stepping-Stones    for  three  former  railroad  officials  who 
to  Advancement    nad  left  their  roads  to  serve  with  the 
commission    during    the    organization 
period    of    the    commission's    new    activities.     Col.    F.    G. 
Robbins,   formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie,  who 
was    appointed    director    of   the    commission's    new    Bureau 
of  Service  in  1920,  has  recently  resigned  and  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  Erie  at   Chicago.     Col. 
W.   A.   Colston,  who  was  formerly  general  solicitor  of  the 
Louisville    &    Nashville,    and    was    made    director    of    the 
Bureau  of  Finance,  organized  by  the  commission  in  1920, 
to  handle  matters  pertaining  to  the  commission's  regulation 
of   security   issues,   the   six   months'   guaranty   and   similar 
matters,  also  resigned  recently  to  become  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Nickel  Plate.     Also,  Guy  J.  Bunting, 
who  left  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee   &:   St.   Paul   as  assistant 
general    auditor    in    1920    to    become    assistant    director   of 
the  Bureau  of  Finance,  has  now  left  the  commission's  ser- 
vice  and    has    been    appointed    comptroller    of    the    Illinois 
Central. 


The   drastic    readjustments    in    service    which    the    railways 
are  frequently  called  upon  to  make  with  little  or  no  warn- 
ing    are     illustrated     by     the     almost 
Meeting  complete  rerouting  of  coal  traffic   fol- 

a    Rerouting        lowing  the  closing  of  the  union  mines 
of   Traffic  cn  April  1,  and  the  greatly  increased 

activity  of  the  non-union  mines  which 
have  continued  to  operate  principally  in  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.     It  has  been  the  experience  of  practically  all  of 


the  roads  serving  these  areas  that  all  records  for  the  ship- 
ment of  coal  have  been  broken.  As  an  instance  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  which  serves  the  mines  in  eastern  Kentucky, 
has  been  called  upon  to  handle  SO  per  cent  more  coal  than 
ever  before.  Similarly  the  Cincinnati-Toledo  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  carries  much  of  this  coal  to  Lake 
Erie  ports,  is  now  handling  more  traffic  than  during  the 
period  of  the  heaviest  traffic  of  the  war.  Probably  more  in- 
teresting is  the  experience  of  the  Illinois  Central's  Evansville, 
Ind.,  branch.  This  line  normally  operates  a  couple  of 
freight  trains  in  each  direction  daily;  with  the  advent  of  the 
coal  strike  it  was  called  upon  suddenly  to  handle  ten  times 
that  traffic.  That  no  complaints  are  being  heard  regarding 
congestion  and  lack  of  service  indicates  that  the  raihvays  are 
meeting  this  sudden  dislocation  and  rearrangement  of 
traffic  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  difficult  as  this  situation  has 
been,  it  is  typical  of  the  constant  shifting  in  traffic  which  the 
roads  face  almost  daily. 


The  A.R.A.  freight  car  loading  report  for  the  week  ended 
on  June  10  is  again  an  interesting  one,  showing  a  total  of 

846,002  cars  or  only  33  less  than  were 
Large  Increase  loaded  in  the  hist  week  before  the  coal 
in  Freight  strike,  which  showed  the  heaviest  fig- 

Car  Loading       ures  for  any  week  this  year.    In  spite 

of  the  decrease  in  coal  loading  the  re- 
port shows  an  increase  of  58,719  cars  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  a  year  ago,  although  a  reduction  of 
84,974  as  compared  with  1920,  but  a  normal  amount  of  coal 
traffic  would  have  brought  the  total  loading  above  that  re- 
ported for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  record  year  1920, 
which  was  930,000.  This  figure  was  not  attained  in  any 
week  of  1921  until  the  middle  of  October.  In  spite  of  the 
coal  strike  the  curve  showing  the  loading  this  year  is  run- 
ning about  halfway  between  those  for  1920  and  1921.  There 
seems  to  have  been  little  of  the  expected  scramble  for  coal 
during  the  period  of  the  strike  thus  far  but  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  it  before  long  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  would  soon  create  a  need  for  the  cars 
which  are  now  included  in  the  surplus  reports  as  well  as 
for  many  of  those  in  the  bad  order  list,  which  numbered 
340,000  on  June  1,  or  15  per  cent,  as  compared  with  14.7 
per  cent  only  IS  days  before. 


The  entrance   of   the   Pennsylvania    into   Detroit,   described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  been  accomplished  by  methods 
-.        .  that     bear     little    similarity'  to    those 

Development       which  prevailed  in  the  old  days  of  cut- 
by  throat  competition.     There  is  little  re- 
Co-operation        semblance    to    such    projects    as    the 
Pennsylvania's     entrance     into     New 
York,  the  Canadian  Northern   tunnel  under  Mt.   Royal  at 
Montreal  or  the  ill-fated  Pittsburgh  project  of  the  Wabash. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  plan  was  projected  independent 
of  any  other  carrier.     At  New  York,  it  is  true,  that  the  ob- 
stacles  were  primarily   physical,   but   at  Pittsburgh   and   at 
Montreal  inability  to  secure  running  rights  over  one  of  the 
natural  routes  already  occupied  by  other  railroads  led  to  the 
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development  of  less  favorable  locations  at  enormous  expend- 
itures. At  I>t  troit  the  Pennsylvania  lias  avoided  the  enor- 
mous outlay  for  an  independent  route  by  securing  trackage 
rights  from  other  roads  and  thereby  restricting  its  capital 
Inures  to  the  development  of  independent  terminal 
facilities  ind  a  20-mile  cutoff  in  open  country.  This  man- 
ner of  approaching  the  terminal  problem  is  in  keeping  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  times — the  joint  operation  of  terminal 
routings  to  the  end  of  a  more  effective  utilization  of  the 
available  facilities.  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  in  point  the 
roads  involved  are  essentially  non-competing  so  that  the 
negotiations  were  greatly  simplified.  Nevertheless,  the 
public  is  demanding  that  the  development  of  railway  proper- 
ties in  large  cities  shall  gradually  tend  toward  a  more  co- 
operative utilization  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  capital 
charge  against  even-  ton  of  freight  and  every  passenger 
carried. 


A  complete  block  system  is  one  in  which  there  are  auto- 
matic signals  for  all  main  line  movements,  with  every  switch 
operated     from    a     tower.       (Manual 
Different    Kinds    signals   are,   theoretically,   as   safe   as 
of  automatic,    but    extended    comparisons 

Block    Systems    have  shown  fewer   false  clear  indica- 
tions   under    the    automatic    system.) 
"Nearly  complete"  would  be  a  fair  description  of  an  auto- 
matic    system     with     all     hand-thrown     switches    properly 
equipped   with   indicators.     A  system  without  indicators  at 
switches  would  constitute  another  class.     The  manual  system 
with  the  hand-thrown  switches  protected  by  distant  signals 
constitutes   still    another.      The   reports   on    the   recent   col- 
lisions   at    (amps,    Tex.;    Woodmont,    Pa.;    Warner,    Tex., 
and  Welch,  Mont.,  suggest  other  classifications,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  part-way  protection,  down  to  no  space  interval 
at  all,  as  at  Plains,  Kansas,  (Railway  Age,  June  10,  page 
The  term  "complete  block  system"  is  a  misnomer 
to  the  extent  that  permissive  signaling  is  allowed,  except  in 
clear  weather,  on  short  sections,  where  there  are  few  curves 
in  the  line.     Of  the  63,000  miles  of  road  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  operated  by  the  manual 
block  system    (  with  presumably  a  small  proportion  of  sec- 
tions less  than  three  miles  long)  a  total  length  of  only  5,121 
miles  appears  in  the  column  "permissive  signaling  for  bid- 
den"; and  on  a  length  of  46,326  miles  the  rule  to  stop  ab- 
solutely  at   a  stop  signal   is  relaxed  at  passenger  stations. 
i,909  miles  (single  track)  the  block  signal  rules  are 
ded  on  for  rear-end  protection  only.     These  facts  con- 
cerning   our   country-wide    practice    should    tend    to   make 
lutious  in  boasting  about  mileage  figures.   Every 
operating  officer  aims,  of  course,  to  have  a  com- 
tem  as   soon   as   he  can   find   the  necessary 
but    pending    that    millennial    accomplishment    the 
,   last  seven  collisions  reported  by  Mr.  Rorland 
duous  efforts,  in  innumerable  directions,  looking 
ir,  of  the  v  bich  the  lessons  expose. 


rer  "r  editor  has  to  be  '>n  his  guard 

ition.     Things  new  and  good 

in  the  r.iilr.. nl  field  are  brought  to  his 

Neatness  u,,n.    without    effort   on    his   part; 

in  bul  to  see  the  old  and  bad  he  must 

Handling  Oil  '"'   ~"ru 9   ''"'  '"'''■  ;""'  '"' 

musl   not   present   a   distorted   picture, 

•■  r    than    it    actually   is. 

-ill  tower  is  the  if  i.il 

f  thei         i  slovenl)  bai  k  shop  or 

M  thai  would  afford  him  the  topic 

.  win.  h  would  I <•  good  for  hi 


mu-t  go  and  hunt  it  up.  This  thought  has  been  suggested 
by  reading  the  rules  for  the  care  of  oil  lamps  which  are 
printed  in  this  issue,  in  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  signal  engineers.  A  second  thought  is  that  careful  at- 
tention to  these  rules  is  needed  in  other  places  than  signal 
and  that  is  the  reason  that  they  are  published  here. 
A  dirty  oil  room  is  a  far  too  familiar  sight  at  passenger  and 
freight  stations,  yard  offices,  crossing  shanties,  section  houses, 
and  other  places.  Where  such  conditions  are  very  bad  the 
fire  insurance  inspectors  can  be  depended  on  to  call  attention 
to  them;  and  if  the  inspectors  do  their  full  duty  they  will 
necessary  corrections;  but  the  point  is  mentioned  here 
as  a  plea  for  the  enforcement  of  neatness  at  such  places  re- 
gardless  of  the  insurance  inspector.  Do  not  wait  for  him: 
nor  for  the  safety-first  committee  to  make  a  "suggestion." 
Ask  the  general  passenger  agent  to  "suggest"  how  many  times 
he  has  had  to  apologize  to  passengers  for  the  existence  of 
offensive  sights,  greeting  their  eyes  at  many  places,  which  are 
due  to  shiftlessness  and  laziness  in  handling  oil.  When  it 
comes  to  details,  these  lamp  rules  may  be  open  to  criticism 
here  and  there.  The  first  rule,  Xo.  1601,  is  printed  on  page 
44;  is  repeated  on  page  46  as  a  question  in  an  examination 
paper  and  again,  on  page  47  as  an  answer  to  the  question. 
That  amount  of  paper  and  ink  might  well  have  been  -pent 
on  something  to  give  a  little  "punch"  to  so  important  a  rule. 


Because  of  the  numerous  differences  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vail  between  the  producers  and   the  consumers  of  lumber 

products,  a  conference  of  representa- 
The  Railways  tives  of  both  parties  was  called  by 
Should  Be  Herbert  Hoover,  secretary  of  the  De- 

Represented        partment  of  Commerce,  at  Washington 

during  the  week  of  May  22.  At  this 
conference  plans  were  formulated  for  the  more  general 
standardization  of  grades  and  dimensions  to  promote  econ- 
omy of  manufacture  and  particularly  to  insure  to  the  con- 
sumer that  he  secures  the  material  which  he  desires.  The 
railways  have  not  escaped  participation  in  the  controversies 
which  have  led  up  to  this  conference,  for  they  are  among 
the  largest  consumers  of  timber  products  and  they  have  long 
been  criticised  by  the  lumber  producers  for  their  manner  of 
purchasing  this  material.  The  roads  were  therefore  invited 
to  participate  in  this  conference  and  to  present  their  position 
in  this  special  controversy  as  well  as  in  those  common  to  the 
lumber  industry.  Railway  uses  for  timber  fall  into  three 
general  classes:  construction  timbers,  tie  and  switch  timbers 
and  car  materials.  It  js  to  be  regretted  that  the  railways 
did  not  arrange  for  adequate  representation  at  this  confer- 
ence by  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  insure  familiarity  with 
all  of  these  .uses.  The  result  is  that  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
ways  were  not  presented  in  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
they   should   have  been.      Since   it   is   the  expressed    intention 

of  Secretary  Hoover  that  this  work  shall  proceed  to  a  con- 
clusion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railways  will  realise  the 

importance  of  the  subject  Sufficiently  to  study  their  lumlx-r 
requirements  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  they  can  defend 
their  standards  or  revise  them  to  agree  with  American  manu- 
facturing conditions  ,\s  their  investigation  warrants.  Tim- 
ber purchases  constitute  so  lar^-  a  dram  upon  railway  rev. 

enues  and  the  roads  have  been  subjected  to  criticism  regard- 
ing their  purchasing  methods  tor  so  long  that  they  owe  it  to 

themselves  to  investigate  the  subject  in  detail  in  order  to 
satisf)   themselves  that  they  are  buying  the  materials  most 

Milted  to  their  needs;  that  they  are  buying  these  materials 
in   the   sixes  which   are  most  economical   in  the  light  of  their 

requirements  and  present  manufacturing  conditions  and  that 

King  the  materials  of  the  grades  and  uses  th.it 

thej  specif)      \-  a  large  consumer  of  lumber  the  railways 

much   to   gain    from   taking   part    in   the<r   cent'.- 
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and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  organize  promptly  to 
participate  with  lumber  producers  and  others  in  the  investi- 
gations which  arc  now  being  inaugurated. 


It  is  related  in  an  old  fable  that  an  ingenious  driver  has- 
tened   the    motion    of    his    not    overly    ambitious    steed    by- 
dangling  a  wisp  of  hay  ahead  of  the 
An  Incentive       animal.     By  this  simple  expedient  he 
May  was  able  to  accomplish  what  he  could 

Help  not    attain    by    club    or    whip.      Some 

operating  officers  are  now  applying  the 
moral  of  this  story  to  the  employees  under  their  direction 
with  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  tendency  of  the  labor 
organizations  in  negotiating  agreements  with  the  roads  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  extend  the  work  by  introducing 
complications  which  in  effect  add  to  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed.  As  an  illustration,  the  present  agreement  with  the 
men  in  train  service  provides  an  incentive  for  the  crews  to 
loiter  on  the  road  to  the  point  where  overtime  is  earned, 
thereby  increasing  their  income.  Such  a  condition  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  other  than  to  slow  down  the  movement  of 
traffic,  the  result  of  which  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  added 
wage  cost  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the  decreased 
capacity  of  the  line  and  the  reduced  use  of  equipment  and 
other  facilities.  To  overcome  this  by  discipline  and  super- 
vision is  difficult  and  to  a  large  extent  impossible,  for  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  movement  of  trains  must  be  left 
to  the  crews  in  charge.  However,  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
is  to  offer  a  counter  incentive  which  is  stronger  than  the  first 
one.  Such  an  expedient  was  referred  to  editorially  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago  where  reference  was  made  to  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  perfected  on  several  divisions 
of  one  road  for  return  trains  to  be  made  ready  for  crews 
who  have  made  runs  to  the  away-from-home  terminal  in  less 
than  eight  hours  so  that  they  can  avoid  being  tied  up  at  this 
terminal  and  have  double  the  normal  layover  at  home.  This 
simple  expedient  reduced  the  average  time  of  trains  over  one 
division  from  1 1  hours  to  approximately  7  hours.  This 
same  result  was  accomplished  in  a  large  classification  yard 
by  offering  to  allow  the  switching  crews  to  go  home  after 
thev  had  completed  work  which  formerly  required  10  or  11 
hours,  the  men  speeding  up  their  work  to  the  point  where 
the  trains  were  made  up  and  started  on  their  way  three  hours 
earlier  than  formerly.  The  application  of  measures  such  as 
these  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  men  in  many  in- 
stances and  secure  results  which  are  mutually  beneficial 
without  additional  expense. 


Will  They  Strike   for  an 

"Economic  Impossibility?" 

The  statements  which  are  being  issued  by  labor  lead- 
ers regarding  the  wage  reductions  recently  authorized 
by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  are  extraordinary  ex- 
amples of  brazen  impudence.  We  refer  to  the  dissenting 
opinions  signed  by  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Phillips,  labor 
members  of  the  board,  as  well  as  to  the  utterances  of  B.  M. 
Jewell  and  other  heads  of  the  labor  organizations.  They 
are  attempting  to  mislead  the  public  and  incite  their  followers 
to  strike  by  as  bold  misrepresentations  as  ever  were  put  in 
circulation. 

For  the  employees  whose  wages  are  to  be  reduced  to  strike 
would  not  be  a  technical  violation  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
but  it  would  constitute  a  complete  disregard  of  the  Labor 
Board's  findings  of  fact  and  principle  and  an  open  defiance 
of  it.  To  shift  from  themselves  the  odium  that  they  would 
incur  by  bringing  on  a  strike,  if  the  public  understood  the 
facts,  the  labor  leaders,  including  the  two  labor  members  of 


the  board  mentioned,  are  brazenly  attempting  to  make  the 
public  and  employees  believe  the  majority  of  the  board  them- 
selves have  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

The  law  requires  the  board,  in  fixing  wages,  to  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  cost  of  living.  The  labor  leaders, 
in  the  hearings  before  the  board,  contended  that  the  board 
should  establish  an  average  wage  on  which  an  "average 
family  of  five"  could  live  in  comfort  and  decency.  They 
contended  that  this  average  wage  is  $2,637.  Because'  the 
board  did  not  give  this  average  wage  they  now  denounce 
it  as  having  violated  the  law  by  disregarding  the  provision 
regarding  the  cost  of  living  and  as  having  ignored  the 
"claims  of  humanity." 

This  reasoning  could  be  properly  branded  as  approaching 
the  idiotic  if  it  did  not  constitute  propaganda  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  the  country.  What  are  the  facts?  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  board,  in  fixing  railway  wages,  shall  consider 
the  wages  paid  in  other  industries  for  similar  work  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  living  and  other  relevant  considerations. 

For  the  board  to  fix  in  the  railroad  industry  such  wages 
as  the  labor  leaders  demand  would  be  to  fix  wages  averaging 
probably  three  times  as  much  as  those  being  paid  for  similar 
work  in  other  industries.  The  labor  leaders  answer  that  as 
high  wages  ought  to  be  paid  in  other  industries  as  they 
demand  for  railway  employees.  But  they  are  not;  and  it  is 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  for  the  Labor  Board  in  fixing 
railway  wages  to  disregard  the  fact  that  they  are  not  would 
be  for  it  really  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Further- 
more, the  labor  leaders,  in  demanding  the  payment  of  an 
average  wage  of  $2,637  in  all  industries  are,  as  the  majority 
of  the  board  well  said,  "propounding  an  economic  impossi- 
bility." The  payment  of  such  an  average  wage  in  all  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  would  cost  at  least  one-half 
more  than  the  largest  total  amount  that  all  the  industries  of 
the  United  States  ever  produced  in  any  year.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  industry  never  has  been  able,  and  never 
will  be  able  without  a  great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
management  and  of  employees,  to  produce  enough  to  pay  the 
labor  leaders'  "minimum  average  comfort  and  decency  wage," 
but  it  is  a  fact  which  never  has  been  disputed  and  which  is 
indisputable  that  industry  never  has  been  able  to;  and  there- 
fore it  is  just  as  sane  for  the  labor  leaders  now  to  cry  aloud 
for  such  a  wage  as  for  a  child  to  cry  for  the  moon. 

The  cold  fact  is  that,  under  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  interpreted  in  accordance  with  its  obvi- 
ous intent,  the  labor  leaders  knew  that  they  could  not  make  a 
case  against  the  reduction  of  railway  wages.  They  knew 
they  could  not  show  that,  measured  by  the  wages  paid  in 
other  industries,  the  "cost  of  living,"  as  that  standard  always 
has  been  understood  and  applied,  and  the  other  standards 
set  up  by  the  Transportation  Act,  the  existing  wages  of  rail- 
way employees  should  be  maintained.  Therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  propaganda,  and  probably  with  no  expectation  of 
gaining  anything  for  their  followers  by  doing  so,  they  set 
up  as  the  standard  of  reasonableness  of  wages,  a  purely 
fictitious  and  economically  impossible  standard  of  their 
own;  and  now  they  are  trying  to  provoke  a  strike  by  appeal- 
ing from  the  standard  established  by  the  law  to  the  standard 
invented  by  themselves  and  which,  by  childishly  sophistical 
reasoning  they  are  trying  to  read  into  the  law.  They  are 
threatening  the  people  of  the  United  States  with,  and  are 
trying  to  lead  their  followers  into,  a  great  strike  that  would 
be  equally  disastrous  to  employees  and  public,  to  vindicate  a 
theory  of  wages  which  they  themselves  know  as  well  as 
anybody,  is,  under  present  conditions,  merely  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision. 

The  situation  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  main 
trouble  with  many  railway  labor  unions,  as  well  as  many 
other  labor  unions,  is  their  reckless,  irresponsible  and  in- 
competent leadership.  Their  leaders  did  not  in  the  recent 
wage  case  present  their  case  to  the  Labor  Board  on  its  merits 
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properly  supported  by  evidence  which  was  relevant  and  mate- 
rial under  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
and  now  they  arc  trying  to  discredit  the  Labor  Board  and 
bring  about  a  strike  because  they  lost  a  case  which  they 
never  reasonably  and  adequately  presented.  Such  labor 
leadership  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
countrv.  but  it  is  a  still  worse  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
memliers  of  the  labor  unions. 


Is  a  "Car  Shortage"  Coming? 

Ti  is  timi    tn  raise  very  seriously  the  question  whether  the 

railways  are  not  approaching  another  period  of  congestion 
of  traffic  and  "shortage  of  cars." 

On  Ma]  31  the  number  of  idle  freight  cars  was  504,702. 
Of  these  305,198  were  cars  in  serviceable  condition.  These 
statistics  do  not  indicate  any  danger  of  a  shortage  of  equip- 
ment. But  let  us  consider  some  other  facts.  The  number  of 
Loaded  with  freight  in  the  week  ended  May  28  was 
821,121.  The  number  of  cars  loaded  with  coal  was  74.241 
less  than  in  the  same  week  of  1921  and  83.242  less  than  in 
the  same  week  of  1920.  If  coal  loadings  had  been  normal 
the  total  number  of  cars  loaded  would  have  been  approxi- 
900,000. 

With  the  small  number  of  cars  of  coal  moved,  the  railways 
handled  their  freight  business  in  the  week  mentioned  without 
any  difficulty.  If,  however,  the  roads  had  had  to  handle, 
100,000  car  load.-  more,  the  conditions  would  have  been 
quite  different.  The  movement  of  these  additional  cars 
would  have  greatly  increased  the  demands  upon  their  loco- 
motive power  and  their  terminal.-,  and  would  have  tended 
to  slow  down  the  movement  of  all  car-  handled  under  load. 
Whatever  -lows  down  the  average  movement  of  car-  actually 
in  service  reduces  the  supply  of  cars  in  proportion  to  the 
i.  It  is  much  easier  to  handle  800,000  loads  a  week 
without  delays  and  congestions  than  to  handle  900,000  with- 
out delays  and  congestions. 

It  is  but  a  matter  of  time  until  the  coal  strike  will  be 
settled,  after  which,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  coal  stocks. 
die  railways  undoubtedly  will  be  called  on  to  move  at  least 
100,000  load-  of  nial  weekly  more  than  they  are  moving, 
in  tin  fall  of  1919  and  again  in  1920  showed 
that  with  the  facilities  then  available  it  was  extremel)  dim- 

i  ult  for  them  to  handle  more  than  l  ,000, irloads  of  all 

freight  weekly.     1  >■  can  handle  a  larger  amounl 

of  freight  now  than  they  could  then;  but  the  increase  in  their 
relativel)  -mill 

It  i-  evident,  therefore,  that  i  coal  ship- 

mi'tit-  and  a  i  ontinuam  e  of  the  iii.  n  i-i  of  other  traffii  would 
SOOn  tax  them  to  their  capacity,  Hut  will  other  traffic  con- 
tinue  :  • 

I  hi  ■  i  ns  for  believing  it  will.     Firs! 

prospects,  especially  in  the  west,  an-  unusually  good.     Sec- 
ond, buildin  tre  growing  throughout  the  country. 
'I  bird,  then                    igns  thai  the  stocks  tb.it  mosl  manu- 
facturer]  ind  mer  hants  have  on  hand  are  low,  and  ; 
tin  signs  of  returning  prosperity  become  more  numerou 

'In    demand  for  the  raw  material-  of  manufacture, 
.1    a-    for   finished   products,   will   grow  rapidly. 

All  these  conditions  indicate  that  traffii    other  than  coal 
will  continue  to  increase.     In  other  word.-,  it  would  appear 

that   the   only   thing    needed    to  give   the   railways   a    bu 

that   will    break    all    records    I-   a    -ettlement   of  tin    ,  o.il    -trike 

If  t  thi    onlj    possible  way  ' 

fi  ■  first,  to 

,111111111111  that  i-  not  in 
•  ■  d  up  tin-  .  OOStnil  tion  "t   new 

equipment  and  railwaj   improvement  work  already  oi 

ii    thi  most 

.liable  r.ulw  iv  f.ii  ilitieS. 


During  the  period  of  business  depression  shippers  have 
been  allowed  to  reduce  the  tonnage  loaded  per  car.  Efforts 
should  be  begun  at  once  to  secure  heavier  loading  of  cars 
and  to  reduce  the  time  used  in  loading  and  unloading.  The 
railway  managements  should  prepare  to  intensify  supervision 
of  the  movement  of  cars  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  delays  at 
stations  or  in  yards.  Even-  feasible  plan  for  increasing  the 
average  mileage  traveled  daily  by  locomotives  should  be  put 
into  effect. 

In  1920  the  greatest  transportation  difficulties  in  history 
wire  met  and  overcome  by  the  co-operation  of  the  railways 
through  the  American  Railway  Association  and  by  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  managements.  The  lessons  learned  then 
should  be  remembered  and  the  methods  used  then  should  be 
revived.  It  may  be  the  heavy  business  that  now  seems  prob- 
able will  not  develop.  It  would  be  far  better  to  make 
preparations  for  it  and  not  have  it  come  than  to  have  it  come 
and  catch  the  railways  unprepared. 


The    Automatic    Train    Control   Order 

"■"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  confirmed  its 
*■  train  control  order  substantially  as  it  was  first  published, 
last  January.  The  date  is  made  six  months  later,  but  other- 
wise it  is  left  in  about  the  original  terms:  the  desired  clause 
permitting  enginemen  to  prevent  the  operation  of  an  auto- 
matic stop  while  the  train  is  in  motion  is  not  included. 

The  order  is  dated  June  13;  order  No.  13,413.  It  re- 
quires 49  railroads  to  make  installations  of  automatic  train 
control  "on  at  least  one  full  passenger-locomotive  division." 
between  the  cities  named  in  the  order,  the  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1925. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  order  are  (1) 
its  extensive  and  drastic  application;  (2)  the  short  extension 
of  time  allowed  for  testing  devices  not  yet  developed;  (3) 
the  elimination  of  the  permissive  release  feature  of  the  auto- 
matic stop;  (4)  the  provision  whereby  roads  so  desiring  may 
make  installations  of  train  control  without  the  use  of  visual 
ide  signals;  and   (5)   the  lack  of  consideration  for  r.u.l- 

which  are  planning  to  install  visual  signals  extensively. 
This  last  comment  might  be  broadened  to  include  costly  im- 
provements of  all  kinds,  for  a  mam  issue  with  the  railroad 
manager  is  the  distribution,  over  a  practicable  period  of  time. 
of  hi-  heavy  expenditures,  of  which  signaling  constitutes  only 
one  feature.  To  put  in  a  single  class  the  road  which  is  now 
spending  a  million  dollars  for  signals  and  those  roads  which 
have  no  large  work  of  that  kind  in  hand  seems  a  very  crude 
arrangement,  to  say  the  least. 

I  In  specifications  are  identical  with  those  of  the  tentative 
order,  a-  are  the  carriers  listed,  except  that  for  the  St.  Louis- 

San   l  rancisco  the  tentative  order  specified  the  line  from  St. 

I  .in-.   M..  ,  lo  Springfield,  while  the  final  order  -.iv-  between 

Springfield,  Mo.,  and   fulsa,  Okla. 

Commission  says  that  the  Transportation  Act,  1920, 
places  upon   it  "th.'  duty,  after  investigation,  of  ordering  the 

.  .r    .m\    of    them,    to    in-tall    automatic    tram    -top-    or 

control  devices  or  other  safe t)  devices."  I  he  law  does 
not  use  the  word  "duty;"  it  is  permissive;  but  the  commis- 
sioners evident!}  predicate  their  interpretation  (that  a  duty 
i-  imposed)  on  their  statement  that  the  result  of  investiga- 

t -  ■ni<l  ilu'  recognined  need  constituted  the  reason   wh) 

Congress  inserted  section  26  in  the   [Transportation    \.t      In 

other   words.    Congress    -av-   that    tbe\     may  order    automatic 

Mops;  and  they  change  this  to  wUl  ,<>,;,  i  automatii  -top-  on 

the  Strength  of  their  finding  that  there  i-  a  need  I  here 
Would    be    far  greater   -ati-f.u  lu.il    with    the   prc-ent    situation 

if  tin-  finding     involving  expenditures  of  many  null 
had   been   based   on   a   will  reasoned   and    scientifii    report, 
prepared   b\    eminent  engineers,  instead  of  on    i   -em-  of 
i  ompromises  and  half  truth-  bai  ked  bj  no  name-  ex<  ept  those 
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of  eleven  commissioners,  no  one  of  whom   is  an  engineer. 

The  principle  of  automatic  train  control — at  least  on  lines 
of  heavy  traffic —  should  be  valuable,  properly  used;  for  the 
subway  lines  have  proved  it;  and  as  passenger  lines  become 
more  congested  it  is  an  element  in  increasing  capacity,  if 
complete  safety  is  to  be  attained.  But  train  control,  like 
any  other  development,  should  grow  gradually,  and  an  order 
as  drastic  as  this  one  is  not  reasonably  calculated  to  serve 
the  purpose  intended  which,  as  we  view  it.  is  the  [jutting  an 
end  to  the  period  of  discussion.  It  is  questionable  whether 
this  order  will  serve  the  purpose  aimed  at  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Apparently  some  roads  will  actually  defer  intended 
installations  of  automatic  signals  because  of  the  probable 
cost  of  complying  with  the  present  order.  The  extension  of 
time  allowed  to  test  out  new  devices  is  entirely  inadequate, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  time  which  has  been  taken  by  promi- 
nent experimenters.  A  road  which,  for  example,  desires  to 
await  the  final  reports  of  the  e.\]X'riments  now  being  made  on 
the  Xew  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  which  wishes  to  decide  its  course  before  next 
January,  is  in  a  perplexing  quandary. 

Forty-nine — or  even  29 — costly  experiments  to  test  less 
than  a  dozen  systems  cannot  be  called  other  than  reckless 
extravagance.  It  has  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  unless 
the  government  were  to  build  or  buy  several  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  on  which  to  make  experiments,  the  establishment 
and  execution  of  a  workable  plan,  in  place  of  the  49-fold 
scheme,  would  call  for  constructive  engineering  and  construc- 
tive statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  But  these  are  two  qual- 
ities which  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  appreciate  in  this 
connection. 


The  Valuation  Amendment 

/"■""umparatively  little  attention  has  been  devoted  in 
^-'  the  press  to  the  fact '  that  Congress  has  just  passed 
and  the  President  now  has  before  him  for  signature 
bill,  S.  539,  amending  the  railroad  valuation  act  of  1913 
so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  not  be 
required  to  include  in  its  valuation  reports  a  figure  repre- 
senting what  it  would  cost  a  railroad  to  reacquire  its  right 
of  way  and  other  lands  if  the  railroad  were  to  be  reproduced 
under  present  conditions.  What  has  been  published  has 
generally  been  of  the  erroneous  character  displayed  in  cam- 
paign statements  of  Congressmen  seeking  re-election  that 
the  bill  will  reduce  the  valuation  of  the  roads  on  which 
freight  rates  are  to  be  based  by  amounts  ranging  from  three 
to  six  billions.  Many  of  the  Congressmen  who  voted  for 
the  bill  were  doubtless  as  ignorant  of  its  purpose  as  was 
Representative  Campbell,  chairman  of  the  rules  committee 
of  the  House,  who  in  introducing  a  rule  for  the  debate  on 
the  bill  said  that  it  "provides  in  substance  that  in  the  re- 
valuation of  the  railways  the  value  of  the  real  estate  used 
by  the  roads  for  depot  and  other  purposes  may  not  be  taken 
into  consideration." 

Many  of  them  would  have  been  willing  to  vote  even  for 
that  kind  of  bill  and  we  hope  their  constituents  may  in  some 
way  be  able  to  call  them  to  account  when  they  learn  that  the 
billions  to  be  saved  had  long  ago  been  left  in  the  discard 
by  the  commission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  has  happened  is  that  Congress 
has  directed  the  commission  that  it  need  not  even  go  to  the 
trouble  of  finding  one  of  the  evidentiary  facts  which  repre- 
sents part  of  the  cost  of  building  a  railroad  and  that  having 
reported  that  fact  in  the  case  of  over  200  roads  and  col- 
lected most  of  the  data  referring  to  it  for  the  other  roads 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  it  may  throw  it  away  or 
file  it  away  against  the  time  when  some  court  may  order 
it  used  again. 


The  bill  amends  the  valuation  law  by  inserting,  in  the 
paragraph  directing  the  commission  to  report  as  to  each 
piece  of  property  the  original  cost,  the  cost  of  reproduction 
new  and  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation,  the  words 
'other  than  land,"  so  that  it  need  not  report  the  cost  of  re- 
production of  land.  Then  it  strikes  out  of  the  paragraph 
directing  a  report  on  the  original  cost  and  present  value  of 
land  the  words  "and  separately  the  original  and  present  cost 
of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase  in  excess  of 
such  original  cost  or  present  value." 

Until  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  deci- 
sion in  the  mandamus  proceeding  brought  by  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  in  May,  1920,  the  commission  had  declined  to 
comply  with  this  direction  of  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it 
involved  a  consideration  by  it  of  matters  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  "rational  determination,"  calling  for  "inadmis- 
sible assumptions"  and  "impossible  hypotheses,"  and  that 
under  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
case  the  information  was  of  no  value  if  collected.  The  as- 
sumption and  hypothesis  which  the  commission  was  so  re- 
luctant to  accept  was  that  if  the  railroads  were  to  be  re- 
produced today,  or  even  if  a  new  railroad  were  to  be  built 
under  present  conditions,  it  would  in  most  cases  cost  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  land  a  sum  so  enormous  as  to  be  difficult 
of  conservative  estimate.  The  court  held,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  commission  was  erroneous  and  directed  it 
to  comply  with  the  statute  as  written.  The  commission  then 
asked  Congress  to  change  the  law  but  during  the  delay  in 
getting  action  on  the  bill  it  has  gone  ahead  and  done  what 
it  had  previously  declared  impossible.  The  late  director 
of  the  valuation  bureau,  C.  A.  Prouty,  said  on  February  7, 
1921,  that  "the  result  in  the  very  nature  of  things  is  an 
average  estimate,  but  within  the  limitations  fixed  by  those 
terms  it  will  be  accurate;"  and  that  the  work  was  then  about 
one-half  done  and  should  be  completed  in  from  a  year  to  a 
year  and  one-half. 

The  commission  issued  supplemental  reports  as  to  the 
roads  on  which  tentative  valuations  had  already  been  served 
and  in  the  reports  since  issued  it  has  inserted  an  item  for 
what  it  calls  the  "excess  cost"  of  land,  arrived  at  by  applying 
to  the  value  of  adjacent  land,  according  to  a  zone  system, 
a  multiple  ranging  from  55  per  cent  for  highly  developed 
residential  property  to  200  per  cent  for  low  grade  land. 
In  198  tentative  valuations  the  total  present  value  of  lands 
amounted  to  $156,345,283  and  the  total  excess  cost  of  ac- 
quisition to  $121,167,073,  or  liy2  per  cent  of  the  present 
value;  but  analysis  indicates  that  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  various  factors  from  which  it  evolves  a  so-called  "final 
value"  little  or  no  weight  has  been  attributed  to  the  cost  of 
acquisition. 

One  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  commission 
urged  that  this  requirement  be  omitted  from  the  act  was  that 
it  would  save  the  expense,  estimated  by  Judge  PVouty  at 
approximately  $300,000  a  year,  of  doing  a  "vain  thing," 
but  a  large  part  of  the  work  has  now  been  done  and  ap- 
parently the  commission  has  made  no  practical  use  of  it. 

The  railroads,  in  opposing  the  bill,  urged  that  even  though 
the  commission  disregarded  this  item  of  evidence  the  amend- 
ment was  an  attempt  to  settle  a  judicial  question  by  legis- 
lation because  it  would  strike  out  an  element  of  value  in 
the  property  of  common  carriers  which  always  has  been 
recognized  in  the  common  law;  and  that  if  the  commission 
makes  a  valuation  without  considering  that  element  much 
delay  might  be  caused  by  a  court  order  requiring  that  it  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  chief  appeal  to  members  of  Congress  in  the  proposed 
legislation  doubtless  lay  in  the  argument  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  state  railroad  commissioners  that  approximately  12)4 
per  cent,  or  $2,000,000,000,  of  the  $18,900,000,000  adopted 
as  a  tentative  valuation  by  the  commission  in  1920,  repre- 
sents land  and  that  the  railroads  might  succeed  in  getting  a 
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multiple  of  2  or  3  applied  to  this  and  thereby  add  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  to  the  value  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  rate  of  return. 

Of  course,  if  the  courts  decide  that  something  should  be 
included  in  the  value  to  represent  what  it  would  cost  to  ac- 
quire land  it  will  eventually  be  included  whether  or  not 
Congress  or  the  commission  thinks  it  should  be;  but  as  long 
as  the  commission  and  Congress  may  fix  the  rate  of  return 
(above  the  limit  of  confiscation)  and  as  long  as  the  commis- 
sion may  estimate  the  rates,  traffic  and  expenses  that  will 
produce  a  given  return  for  the  future,  it  would  seem  that  the 
only  practical  benefit  of  the  bill  just  passed  will  be  that 
derived  from  its  possibilities  as  a  -source  of  campaign  liter- 
ature. 


New  Books 

Railway  Accounting  Procedure,  1922  Edition.  Edited  fry  E.  R. 
Woodson,  Published  by  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1116  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  6  by  9 
in.;  468  pages.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price  $1.00. 
This  is  the  1922  edition  of  the  book  published  formerly 
under  the  name  of  the  R.  A.  O.  A.  Synopsis.  It  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  editions  of  other  years  with  the 
exception  that  it  is  larger  and  covers  a  considerably  in- 
creased number  of  subjects.  The  editing  has  been  changed 
also  to  some  extent  so  that  the  publication  has  somewhat 
more  the  character  of  a  book  on  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals  rather  than  that  of  a  synopsis  only.  The  present 
book  contains  468  pages;  the  1921  R.  A.  O.  A.  Synopsis 
contained  400;  that  of  1920  but  228.  In  these  years  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  plan;  the  increase  in  size  results 
from  the  amount  of  work  which  this  busy  association  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing.  Under  these  conditions  and 
considering  in  general  that  the  association  has  discussed  so 
many  subjects  and  its  activities  have  been  so  extensive,  the 
word  "Synopsis"  is  no  longer  sufficiently  broad  or  inclusive 
to  cover  the  amount  of  material  presented.  The  new  name, 
"Railway  Accounting  Procedure."  is  more  appropriate. 

The  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association  does  its 
work  largely  through  committees.  A  subject,  when  it  is 
presented  on  the  floor  of  the  annual  meeting,  has  therefore 
received  a  large  amount  of  discussion  in  the  committee  and 
whatever  action  the  association  may  take,  is  taken  with  that 
in  mind.  The  book,  under  whatever  name  it  may  be  known, 
"Railway  Accounting  Procedure,"  or  "R.  A.  O.  A. 
compendium  of  the  findings  of  these  com- 
mittees as  they  have  been  discussed  and  accepted  by  the 
association  for  a  period  of  years  Everj  su  jeel  in  the  l>ix>k. 
therefore,  is  authoritative  and  represents  the  best  thought 
of  the  association  as  to  what  should  I"-  considered  standard 
practice  in  railway  accounting.  The  IhhiU  make-  no  pre- 
sumption to  be  ,i  treatise  on  the  theory  of  railway  ao 
ing  but  deals  only,  as  the  name  indicates,  with  matters  of 
procedure.    The  value  of  a  book  of  this  kind  hardly  needs 

commrnt.  particularly   in  view  of  the  i;reat  amount  of  detail 
which  is  embodied  in  the  work  of  compiling  the  accounts  of 

a  railway  system     'I  be  best  comment  thai  •  in  ]»■  n 
that  tie      -  lispensable. 

i  [i  •!  into  sec  ten-. 

being   headed   .i-   follow*:    freight,   overcharge  claim 

rule-.  disbursement      In   the   freight,   pas- 

and  disbui  dons  there    ire   presented   first 

the  mandatory  rule-,  the  rule-  that  arc-  recommendatory  only, 

and   finally,  the   Standard   forms,   to  which   the-   R      \     o     \ 

I  he  oven  harg 

llso  a 
ting       l     h    sei  tion   is 
.  arefully  in  ! 
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Outside  Locomotive  Repairs 

London,    Eng. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  submit  that  no  one  should  be  surprised  that  a  majority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  censured  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  for  their  failure 
to  forecast  the  future  when  they  employed  outside  agencies 
to  repair  their  locomotive  equipment. 

It  is  true,  though  the  commission  does  not  in  the  report 
that  I  have  seen  notice  the  fact,  that  the  railways  erred  in 
company  with  most  of  the  great  business  firms,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  England,  who  laid  in  large  stocks  and  in- 
creased their  output  capacity  at  top  prices  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  boom  would  last  longer  than  in  fact  it  did.  It 
is  true,  too,  that  in  coming  to  their  decision  the  companies 
postponed  the  interest  of  their  shareholders  in  economy  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  in  efficient  transport,  and  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  cautious  line  and  events  had  turned  out 
differently,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have 
been  prompt  to  rebuke  them  for  failing  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility  as  a  public  utility  undertaking.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  railway  men  did  guess  wrong. 

Heretofore  the  railroads  have-  guessed  right,  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  wrong.  I  well  remember,  for  I 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  the  rates  advance  cases  in 
1911.  It  was  then  up  to  the  commission  to  do  the  guessinn. 
It  prophesied  that  the  cost  of  supplies  would  not  much  ad- 
vance, and  that  wages  would  not  much  increase.  Three  years 
later  it  admitted  in  effect  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  1  *>  1 1 . 
It  said  that  the  price  of  coal  had  increased  7.7  per  cent  and 
transportation  wages  9.02  per  cent.  But  again  it  refused  to 
permit  any  substantial  increase  in  rates.  It  thought  the 
country  was  recovering  from  another  period  of  depres-hn. 
It  said,  in  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  railroad  officers  who 
had  testified,  that  they  "would  encounter  L;re.it  difficulty  in 
renewing  their  maturing  short  term  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions"; that  "subsequent  developments  have  shown  that  there 
was  little  evidence  for  any  such  view  ....  With  the  growing 
in  the  money  market-  this  difficulty  has  large!)  dis- 
appeared." ["his  isioi  -  ven  on  Jul\'  2'>.  l'>14 
Three  clays  afterwards  tlie  Great  War  began. 

A-  tin-  result  of  these  two  erroneous  forecasts  of  the  Inter- 
state Commi  --ion  the  railroads  had  to  face  the 
tremendous  strain  of  the  war  period  with  plant  and  equip- 
ment barely  adequate  for  normal  need-.  According  to  the 
commission  report,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central    spent    unnecessarily,    owing    to   this    erroneous 

ome  $6,000,000  of  their  shareholders'  money.    It  would 
he  interesting  if  someone  would  estimate  what  the  erroneous 
5ts  of  the  commission  in  1°11  and  1  (>  14  cost  the  Ameri- 
can shipper  in  the  years  from  1915  to  1920. 

Again,  a  year  ago,  the  commission  was  required  by  Con- 
gress to  male  a  fore,  a-t  It  was  instructed  to  ti\  such  rates 
as  would  produce  for  the  railroad-  a  net  return  of  not  less 
than  5'.-  per  cent.  The  rates  it  actually  fixed  produced 
about  three  per  cent  Not  a  v.  r\  a,  .  urate-  force  a-t  '  But  for 
this,  of  iMiirse.  no  fair-minded  man  will  blame  the  commis- 
sion. The  Sudden  and  unexpected  slump  up-et  it-  calcula- 
tions, just  n-  it  ha-  up-et  those  of  the  executives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  But  I  think  it 
w  i-  onl\  human  nature-  that  a  majority  of  the  commissioner! 
should  have  felt  that  the  commission's  record  as  a  prophet 
being  what  it  was,  it  could  not  afford  to  neglect  an  opivor- 
tunitv  of  pointing  out  that  even  the  railroads  do  not  always 
right  W    M     VcwcdtTH 


Pennsylvania  to  Complete  Entrance   Into   Detroit 

Project  Includes  a  Local  Freight  Terminal,  Classification 
Yard  and  25  Miles  of  New  Line 


It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  a  railroad  secures  en- 
trance into  a  great  city  where  it  has  had  no  previous 
connections,  yet  a  project  of  this  kind  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Pennsylvania  System  with  respect  to  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Construction  work  completed  or  authorized,  to- 
gether with  arrangements  for  using  the  facilities  of  other 
roads  will  afford  the  Pennsylvania  convenient  access  to  pas- 
senger and  freight  terminals  in  the  heart  of  that  city  with 
switching  connections  to  a  large  portion  of  the  principal  in- 


troit  Railroad.  Of  the  total  distance  of  54  miles  from  the 
end  of  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  in  Toledo  to  the  Fort  Street 
station  at  Detroit,  20  miles  will  be  new  line,  the  rest  of  the 
distance  will  be  covered  on  tracks  of  other  roads. 

The  route  of  the  Pennsylvania-Detroit  Railroad  begins  at 
Toledo  with  the  use  of  the  Ann  Arbor  tracks  from  a  junction 
with  the  Pennsylvania  to  a  connection  with  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette at  Alexis,  a  distance  of  4.37  miles.  The  Ann  Arbor 
will  build  a  second  track  for  this  distance  and  reduce  the 


Map  of  the  Detroit  Terminals  with  Small  Insert  of  the  Toledo-Detroit  Routing 


dustries.  The  plans  for  the  Pennsylvania's  entrance  to 
Detroit  and  preliminary  negotiations  were  undertaken  several 
years  ago,  but  the  project  remained  dormant  during  the 
period  of  government  control  and  the  depression  which  fol- 
lowed its  close.  Work  has  been  resumed  within  the  last 
few  weeks  following  an  announcement  made  recently  by 
President  Samuel  Rea  before  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
in  which  he  outlined  the  present  status  of  the  project  and  the 
plans  for  the  immediate  future. 

Physically,  the  Detroit  entrance  comprises  an  extension  of 
the  Toledo  division  of  the  Northwestern  region  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania from  Toledo  to  Detroit,  but  the  project  is  being 
conducted  by  a  separate  corporation,  the  Pennsylvania-De- 


grades to  a  maximum  of  0.3  per  cent.  From  Alexis,  the 
Pennsylvania  has  acquired  trackage  rights  over  the  Pere 
Marquette's  double-track  line  for  a  distance  of  25.33  miles 
to  Carleton.  From  this  point  to  a  junction  with  the  Wabash 
at  River  Rouge,  the  Pennsylvania  has  purchased  right  of 
way  and  is  now  constructing  a  new  single-track  line,  20  miles 
long  on  which  it  will  provide  a  second  track  as  soon  as  the 
traffic  requires.  The  contract  with  the  Pere  Marquette  pro- 
vides that  the  latter  road  will  have  the  privilege  of  using 
this  new  line  under  the  same  terms  as  the  Pennsylvania  will 
use  the  Pere  Marquette  facilities  between  Alexis  and  Carle- 
ton.  From  River  Rouge,  the  Pennsylvania  has  running  rights 
over  the  double-track  line  of  the  Wabash  for  a  mile  to  Delray, 
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the  junction  with  the  tracks  of  the  Detroit  Union  Railroad 
Depot  &  Station  Company,  leased  jointly  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette and  the  Wabash.  The  Pennsylvania  has  acquired 
joint  running  and  industrial  rights  over  this  line  for  a  dis- 
tance of  3.22  miles  to  a  connection  with  the  tracks  of  the 
Street  Union  Depot  Company.  Joint  use  of  this  prop- 
ertv  has  also  Keen  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania  for  entrance 
to  and  joint  use  of  the  passenger  terminal  at  the  comer  of 
Third  and  Fori  streets,  within  one-half  mile  of  the  Detroit 
city  hall. 

The   route   above   described   comprises   the  main  entrance 
of  the  Pennsylvania  into  the  city.     Trafru   over  this  line  will 
be  developed  primarily  through  the  operation  of  local  freight 
-  and  a  team  yard,  on  a  location  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Fort  street  passeii  isylvania  has 

acquired    all  the    property    hounded    by   Congress,  Larned, 
Third  and  Eighth  streets,  or  inbound  and  outbound 

freight  houses  and  team  tracks.      The  inbound  house  will  be 
placed  along  street,  with  a  width  of  >so  ft.  and  a 

length  of  1,080  ft.  while  the  outbound  house  will  be  con- 
1  along  Larned  street,  with  a  width  of  67  ft.  and  a 
length  of  650  ft.  The  freight  houses  will  be  of  a  two  level 
type  with  street  vehicle  space  on  the  street  level  and  tracks 
on  the  second  floor  for  a  convenient  connection  with  the 
elevated  viaduct  entrance  to  the  station.  The  plans  for  the 
inbound  freight  house  also  provide  for  three  storage  floors 
above  the  track  floor.  Four  team  tracks  will  be  laid  between 
the  two  freight  houses  on  the  second  floor  level  with  a  capa- 
citv  of  90  cars  and  an  inclined  approach  from  Second  avenue, 
across  Third  avenue.  It  is  expected  to  build  the  outbound 
house  this  year  and  use  it  for  both  inbound  and  outbound 
freight  until  the  traffic  warrant.-  the  construction  of  the  sei  ond 
building. 

The  proper  handling  of  the  freight  business  to  be  developed 
in  1 1  troit  will  require  facilities  for  the  adequate  classifica- 
tion of  freight  entering  and  leaving  the  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Pennsylvania  has  purchased  a  300  acre  tract  just 
south  of  the  connection  with  the  Wabash  at  River  Rouge  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  classification  yard  to  be  known 
-  have  been  prepared  for  the 
development  of  this  area  witli  a  yard  having  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  12,000  cars.  The  immediate  construction  on  this 
area  will  be  adequate  for  about  1.100  cars.      It   i-  als 

to  provide  space  in  this  tract  for  a  modern  engine 
terminal  but  for  the  present  only  a  temporary  wooden  house 
lis   n  11  be  provided,  it  being  the  intention 
to  run  from  Toledo  to  Detroit  and  return  with- 

out the   necessity   for  housing  tliem   at   Detroit. 

The  increased  utilization  of  the  Fort  Street  station  incident 

to  the  inclusion  of  the  Pennsylvania  calls  for  more  elaborate 

round  house  and  coach  yard  facilities  than  are  now  available 

ki   .are  of  this  deficiency  the  Penn- 

'       teres  of  land   adjacent  to  the 

Pel       M    '  |Uett<     round    house   and   COach    yard,    with 
1    whereby  the  present  facilities  will  be  replaced 
mstrui  ted  by  the  Pere  Marqui 
•  road  and  the  Pennsylvania, 
In  '  n  for  an  entrance  line  and  terminals 

n    made  within    the  i  itv    for   the 
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Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  feature  of  the  plan  has 
been  the  development  of  a  belt  line,  partly  by  the  use  of  Pere 
Marquette  tracks  and  partly  by  the  construction  of  a  new  line 
to  the  north  and  west,  largely  through  undeveloped  industrial 
property  to  Liveraois  avenue,  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the 
junction  with  the  Pere  Marquette. 

A  number  of  new  industries  have  already  located  on  this 
line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  River  avenue  crossing. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  also  constructed  a  lj^-mile  branch 
from  the  Pere  Marquette  to  the  new  plants  of  the  Paige 
Detroit  Motor  Company,  the  Detroit  Seamless  Tube  Com- 
pany,  and  other  industries.  The  Pennsylvania  has  also  ac- 
quired the  right  of  way  for  some  other  branches  and  has 
agreed  with  the  Wabash  and  the  Pere  Marquette  to  construct 
such  extensions  and  improvements  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
three  railroads  until  expenditures  for  this  purpose  are  equal 
to  one-half  the  valuation  placed  on  all  the  Pere  Marquette 
and  Wabash  Terminal  tracks  on  which  the  Pennsylvania 
has  acquired  joint  use 

Another  local  development  is  the  provision  for  a  supple- 
mentary team  yard,  on  property  adjacent  to  the  Detroit  Union 
Depot  and  Station  Company  tracks.  The  Pennsylvania  has 
obtained  joint  use  of  all  industrial  connections  on  this  line 
and  also  the  yard  of  the  Wabash  at  Ferdinand  street,  but 
supplementing  this,  purchase  has  Wen  made  of  10  acres 
along  Fort  street  between  Summitt  and  McKinstry  street,  to 
d  for  the  construction  of  team  tracks  with  an  ultimate 
ity  of  250  car-.  Immediate  construction  on  this  she 
will  provide  for  95 

Development  in  Progress  for  Some  Time 

The  Pennsylvania's  entrance  into  Detroit  was  started  sever- 
al years  ago  and  considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made.  In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  belt  line  to 
Livernois  avenue,  referred  to  above,  considerable  work  was 
clone  on  the  construction  of  the  Carleton-River  Rouge  line. 
In  191  o  construction  was  carried  for  a  distance  of  4'  .■  miles 
from  the  south  end  to  a  bridge  over  the  Huron  river  which  is 
the  largest  structure  on  the  line.  Some  work  was  also  done 
on  the  construction  oi  the  bridge  over  this  stream  which,  when 
completed  will  consist  of  four  40-ft,  arches.  The  masonry 
work  was  also  completed  for  a  bridge  under  the  hump  of 
the  Ecorse  yard  and  for  a  culvert  under  the  tracks  at  the 
same  point. 

I  I  -  work  has  DOW  been  resumed.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Illif  Brothers  of  London.  Ohio,  for  the  comple- 
f  the  grading  from  the  south  end  of  the  line  to  the 
Huron  Rivpr  bridge,  about  15,000  ill.  yd.  and  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge.  A  second  contract  has  been  av 
to  Ferguson  &   Edmunds  tsburgh,   Pa.,  for  the  re- 

maining portion  of  the  grading  to  River  Rouge  ami  for  the 
completion  of  the  yard.      This  will  involve  a  total  of   •- 
mi.   yds.   of  earth   work.      The   American    Bridge  Company 
has  been  awarded  the  contract   for  the  steel   bridge  required 
at   the  hump  which   will   Carry   five  tracks. 

Following  the  end  of  government  control,  and  pending  the 

completion  of  the  Carleton-River  Rouge  line,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania entered  into  a  supplementary  agreement  with  the  Pere 
Marquette  and  the  Wabash  for  the  use  of  the  track*  of  these 
two  road-  for  passenger  service  from   roledo  to  D    roit  and 

ervice   is  now  being  maintained.      The  present   routing 
for  tlie   Pennsylvania   train-  is   as  outlined   above  under   the 
permanent  agreements  except  that   instead  of  running 
the  cutoff  line  now  being  constructed,  the  train*  run  over  the 

Marquette  to  a  junction  with  the  Wabash  at  Romulus 
and  tin  iii  e  over  tin-  latter  road  to  Delray.  This  arrangement 
will  terminal  -  the  new  line  i-  complex 

The  various  construction  project*  involved  in  the  general 
plan  for  thi   Deti    I    I   rminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  an 
developed  under  the  dii  B    \     SommerviDe,  chief 

!  I(  troit  Railroad,  Detroit.  Mi.  h. 


Wage  Cut  Order  Induces  Bitter  Controversy 

Dissenting  and  Supporting  Opinions  in  Labor  Board's  Latest 
Decision  Indicate  Trouble  Ahead 


REDUi  riONS  IX  the  rates  of  pay  of  clerical  and  station 
forces,  stationary  engine  and  boiler  room  employees, 
signal  department  employees  and  miscellaneous  em- 
ployees  not  specifically  included  in  any  one  of  these  groups 
i  rdered  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Heard  on  June  17,  to 
become  effective  July  1.  The  schedule  of  decreases  as 
promulgated  by  the  Board  was  given  in  last  week's  Railway 
Age,  page  1S04.  New  rates  for  telephone  switchboard  op- 
erators of  $85  a  month  with  provisions  for  the  maintenance 
of  existing  higher  rates  were  also  announced  by  the  Board, 
but  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  schedule  given  in  the  Rail- 
way  Age  last  week. 

In  discussing  the  new  rute>  of  pay  the  Board,  in  its 
decision,  said  in  part: 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted,  the  Labor 
Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  train  dispatchers  to  the  carriers  and  to  the  public, 
coupled  with  due  consideration  of  the  other  factors  set  out  in  the 
Transportation  Act,  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  rates.  Of  the  134  carriers  covered  by  this  decision 
only  26  are  asking  reductions  in  pay  for  the  train  dispatchers. 

There  arc  only  lour  carriers  asking  for  a  reduction  in  the  com- 
pensation of  dining  car  stewards,  and.  after  full  consideration  of 
the  law  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  matter,  the  Board  has 
concluded  that  tin  present  rate  on  these  carriers  should  not  be 
reduced. 

For  similar  reasons,  no  reduction  is  made  in  the  pay  of  the 
employees  represented  by  the  Marine  Culinary  Workers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California. 

In  the  case  of  the  floating  equipment  employees,  disputes  are 
before  the  Labor  Board  from  only  four  carriers,  and  these  affect 
only  a  portion  of  the  entire  class.  Presumably,  the  other  carriers 
which  have  employees  of  this  class  have  reached  a  satisfactory 
wage  agreement  with  such  employees.  The  Board  has,  therefore, 
remanded  these  disputes  to  the  four  carriers  and  the  employees  in 
question  in  order  that  further  negotiations  may  be  had  and,  if 
possible,  an  agreement  reached. 

It  will  In-  noted  that  telephone  switchboard  operators,  previously 
shown  in  Section  5  .if  Article  II  (Decisions  Nos.  2  and  147),  are 
now  placed  in  a  separate  section.  It  was  the  continuation  of  a 
mistake  originating  during  Federal  control  which  placed  these 
employee-  in  -aid  section.  As  this  mistaken  location  of  telephone 
switchboard  operators  gave  them  a  smaller  increase  under  De- 
cision No.  2  and  a  larger  decrease  under  Decision  No.  147  than 
many  of  the  clerks  received,  the  Board  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
created  an  offset  by  fixing  the  minimum  wage  at  $85  per  month, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  wages  of  switchboard  operators 
that  may  be  higher  than  that  amount  are  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  reduction  made  for  clerical  employees  are  lighter  than  for 
some  other  classes,  because  this  class  suffered  considerable  loss 
as  a  result  of  certain  changes  in  their  rules  and  because  they  have 
never  been  highly  paid  compared  with  other  classes.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  greater  reduction  has  been  fixed  by  the  Board  for 
clerks  with  experience  of  one  year  and  less  than  two,  than  for 
clerks  with  experience  of  two  years  or  more.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  majority  of  junior  clerks  are  beginners  and  ap- 
prentices and  have  not  as  yet  assumed  family  responsibilities,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  living  with  their  parent-. 

Common  labor  in  and  around  stations,  storehouses  and  ware- 
houses was  reduced  one  cent  less  than  similar  labor  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  department  because  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  this  class  live  in  large  towns  and  cities,  and  consequently  incur 
a  higher  cost  of  living.  Moreover,  many  of  the  common  laborers 
in  the  maintenance  of  way  department  are  furnished  living  quarters 
by  the  carriers  free  of  charge  or  at  a  low  rate. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  the  Labor  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  the  rates  of  the  supervisory 
forces  of  the  signal  department  employees,  but  that  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  of  such  character  as  to  warrant  the 
present  rates. 

In  deciding  upon  the  reductiorte  of  employees  of  the  signal  de- 
partment covered  by  Sections  2,  3  and  4,  Article  IX  of  Decision 
No.  147,  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  similarity  of  these 
employees  and  the  shop  crafts,  but  a  smaller  reduction  was  con- 


sidered advisable  in  the  case  of  the  signal  department  employees 
because  their  rule  a-  to  the  payment  of  punitive  overtime  is  much 
less  favorable  than  that  of  the  shop  employees. 

Labor  Board  Discusses  the  Problem  of  Wage  Fixing 

Under  the  heading  of  "General  Observations"  the  Board 
appended  a  discussion  of  the  present  labor  situation  and  the 
conditions  under  which  wage  fixing  must,  of  necessity,  be 
carried  on.  After  citing  Section  307  of  the  Transportation 
Act,  containing  the  seven  relevant  factors  which  should  be 
considered  in  fixing  just  and  reasonable  wage  scales  for 
railway  employees,  the  Board  said  in  part: 

Besides  the  specific  elements  or  factors  mentioned,  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  in  determining  wages  shall  consider  "other 
relevant  circumstances."  Referring  to  this  language,  "other 
relevant  circumstances,"  the  Board  in  Decision  No.  2  said : 

"tins,  it  understands,  comprehends,  among  other  things,  the  effect  the 
action  of  this  Board  may  have  on  other  wages  and  industries,  on  produc- 
tion generally,  the  relation  of  railroad  wages  to  the  aggregate  of  trans- 
portation ousts  and  requirements  for  betterments,  together  with  the  burden 
on    the   entire   people   of    railroad    transportation    charges." 

The  consideration  of  all  these  matters  presents,  and  has  pre- 
sented ever  since  the  Government  handed  the  roads  back  to  private 
management,  the  most  complex  labor  problem  ever  imposed  upon 
a  public  tribunal. 

The  artificial  conditions  that  had  been  built  up  during  the  war 
around  every  business  and  industry  in  this  country  were  partic- 
ularly accentuated  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  by  reason  of  their 
tremendous  importance  in  the  conduct  of  our  country's  military 
operations,  which  resulted  in  federal  control.  The  difficult  prob- 
lems inherited  from  the  war  period  by  every  industry  were 
enormously  multiplied  and  magnified  in  connection  with  railway 
transportation.  The  labor  problems  of  this  industry  were  more 
complicated  than  those  of  any  other  industry  and  involved  vastly 
more  to  the  public. 

In  this  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  with  its  fluctuating 
conditions,  its  inflated  and  profiteering  prices,  its  high  cost  of 
living,  and  its  extravagance  and  wastefulness,  the  readjustment 
of  wages  for  two  million  men  in  the  country's  most  essential  in- 
dustry has  been  a  task  of  appalling  magnitude. 

Add  to  these  conditions  the  pressure  of  an  unsettled,  discon- 
Unted,  and  sometimes  misinformed  public  sentiment,  harassed 
by  high  freight  rates,  the  vigorous  and  insistent  appeals  of  the 
railroads  for  financial  help,  and  the  zealous  desire  of  powerful 
labor  organizations  to  protect  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
rightful  interests  of  the  employees,  and  the  task  has  not  been 
diminished. 

Surrounded  by  such  abnormal  conditions,  the  Labor  Board  has 
not  been  permitted  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what  constitutes 
just  and  reasonable  wages  and  working  conditions  in  the  same 
undisturbed  and  uncomplicated  manner  as  would  have  been  possible 
in  normal  times.  And,  yet,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  settling 
these  questions  by  adjudication  rather  than  by  industrial  war 
have  been  demonstrated,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  parties 
and  the  public.  While  it  can  not  be  said  that  no  mistakes  have 
been  made  in  the  awards  handed  down  by  the  Labor  Board,  a 
substantial  degree  of  social  and  economic  justice  has  been  attained 
and  that  without  the  enormous  loss  and  suffering  to  the  carriers, 
the  employees,  and  the  people  at  large,  necessarily  resultant  from 
settlements  by  force. 

The  extreme  utterance  of  partisan  bias  to  the  effect  that  the 
Board  does  not  give  full  consideration  to  the  evidence  submitted 
to  it  would  be  discouraging  were  it  not  for  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  such  utterances  evince  merely  a  spasmodic  relapse  into 
the  old  svstem  of  bluff  and  bluster  that  entered  so  largely  into 
the  adjustment  of  railway  labor  disputes  before  adjudication  sup- 
planted force. 

The  Labor  Board  cannot  venture  too  far  into  the  realms  of 
economic  prophecy,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  fairly  plain 
and  certain  that  our  country  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  gradually 
increasing  business  prosperity  which  will  be  liberally  shared  by 
the  carriers.  That  the  carriers  shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  revival  of  business  in  order  that  they  may  expand 
their  facilities  is  absolutelv  indispensable  to  their  efficient  service 
to  the  American  public.  Their  unpreparedness  now  to  cope  with 
any  greatly  increased  traffic  is  notorious.     Every  facility  of  rail- 
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way  transportation  has  been  skimped  for  the  last  several  years, 
ami,  as  to  mileage,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  instead  of 
an  increase. 

This  statement,  in  the  connection  used,  must  not  be  mis- 
construed to  mean  that  the  employees  should  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  cost  of  railway  rehabilitation,  improved  service  and  re- 
duced rates.  It  simply  means  that  it  is  only  i>atriutic  common 
sense  and  justice  that  every'  citizen,  including  the  railway  em- 
ployee, should  co-operate  in  a  cordial  spirit,  should  bear  and 
forbear,  until  the  carriers  are  back  on  their  feet. 

When  this  accomplishment  is  safely  under  way,  it  will  then  be 
possible  for  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  give  increased  con- 
sideration to  all  the  intricate  details  incident  to  the  scientific 
adjustment  of  the  living  and  saving  wage,  with  enlarged  free- 
dom from  the  complications  of  the  "relevant  circumstances"  of 
the  abnormal  period  which  is  now  approaching  its  end. 

Labor  Is  Not  a  Commodity 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  the  Labor  Board  has 
never  adopted  the  theory  that  human  labor  is  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold  upon  the  market,  and,  consequently,  to 
be  reduced  to  starvation  wages  during  periods  of  depression  and 
unemployment  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  idle  to  contend  that  labor 
can  be  completely  freed  from  the  economic  laws  which  likewise 
affect  the  earnings  of  capital. 

That  the  Board  has  never  fixed  wages  upon  a  commodity 
basis  has  been  amply  demonstrated  during  the  past  year  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  carriers  have  obtained  labor  under  the 
contract  svstem  for  less  than  the  wage  established  by  Decision 
No.  147. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  carriers  are 
at  liberty  to  pay  to  any  class  of  employees  a  higher  wage  than 
that  fixed  by  this  Board  whenever  the  so-called  labor  market 
compels,  provided,  as  the  Act  states,  that  such  wage  does  not 
result  in  increased  rates  to  the  public. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Railway  Employee's  Wages 

The  average  hourly  earnings  and  their  purchasing  power  as  ap- 
plied to  certain  classes  of  employees  covered  by  this  decision, 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 
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haps a  little  high  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carriers  reported  all 
station  service  employees  in  one  group,  and  the  rate  shown  herein 
for  December,  1917,  is  the  average  for  the  group. 

The  foregoing  table  prepared  by  the  statistical  force  of  the 
Labor  Board  is  based  on  the  cost-of-living  figures  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

These  figures  show  that  applying  the  wages  fixed  by  this  deci- 
sion to  the  present  cost  of  living,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
hourly  wage  of  the  respective  classes  here  named  has  increased 
over  the  purchasing  power  of  the  hourly  wage  of  December,  1917 
(prior  to  federal  control),  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Clerks      44.7 

Common    labor,   around    stations,    etc 51.5 

Signalmen    (maintainers    and    assistants) 67.2 

Stationary   firemen  and  engine  room  oilers 94.1 

The  table  also  shows  that  with  one  slight  exception  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  hourly  wage  of  each  class  of  these  em- 
ployees is  greater  under  the  present  decision  than  it  was  under 
Decision  No.  2  which  granted  the  22  per  cent  increase. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Board  Toward  Budgets 

The  Labor  Board  has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  testi- 
mony bearing  upon  family  budgets  and  standards  of  living.  That 
existing  standards  will  not  be  lowered  by  this  decision  is  shown 
with    substantial    satisfaction   by  the   above   statistics. 

This  matter  of  living  standards  constitutes  an  interesting  and 
important  study,  but  much  that  is  said  on  the  subject  is  highly 
theoretical  and  of  but  little  value. 

When  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  presents  figures  to 
show  that  the  sum  of  $2,636.97  is  necessary  for  the  minimum 
comfort  budget  of  the  average  family,  it  has  propounded  an 
economic  impossibility. 

It  is  stated  upon  authoritv  that  the  total  income  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  now  but  little  more  than  $40,000,000,000. 
If  the  25,000,000  families  of  this  country  were  expending  for  liv- 
ing costs  the  sum  of  $2,600  each,  it  w'ould  total  $65,000,000,000 
which  would  be  $25,000,000,000  in  excess  of  the  country's  total 
income. 

Of  course,  living  costs  can  not  be  standardized  any  more  than 
men  can  be  standardized.  One  man  will  consume  his  income  and 
find  himself  continually  in  debt  while  another  man  with  the  same 
income  and  under  identical  conditions  will  live  in  equal  comfort 
and  accumulate  savings.  In  this  connection,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  digression  or  a  gratuitous  preachment  to  say  that 
one  of  the  principal  troubles  with  the  people  of  this  country  to- 
day is  the  abandonment  of  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  thrift  and 
economy  and  the  indulgence  in  wastefulness  and  extravagance. 
These  loose  habits  of  living  were  acquired  during  the  inflated 
period  engendered  by  the  war  and,  like  many  other  ills  of  similar 
origin,  are  slow  to  depart.  Increased  expenses  do  not  always  mean 
a  higher  standard  of  living  nor  do  diminished  expenses  necessarily 
mean  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  it  is  the  profound  desire 
of  the  Labor  Board  to  do  justice  to  the  parties  directly  concerned, 
placing  the  human  and  social  consideration  above  the  purely 
economic,  and.  finally,  to  establish  wages  and  conditions  that  will 
largely  meet  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  employees,  that  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  the  carriers,  and  that  will  impose  no  un- 
necessary burdens  on  the  public.  This  is  not  a  Utopian  concep- 
tion in  America. 

Two  Labor  Members  Append 

Bitter  Dissenting  Opinion 

A  dissenting  opinion  signed  i  ■  \  I  >,  Wharton  and  Albert 
Phillips,  two  of  the  three  labor  representatives  on  the  Board 
was  attached  to  the  decision  and  contained  a  hitter  denuncia- 
tion of  the  majority's  decision. 

Unlike  previous  dissenting  opinions  in  the  recent  con- 

r    wage   reduction-,   this  opinion   was  not   signed 
by  \Y.   I      MeMeninien,  the  third  member  of  the  labor  group 

on  the  Hoard.     Tl;  ;i  it  the  Board's  headquarters 

in  Chicago  is  that  Mr  M.  Menimen  left  for  the  east  on  offi- 
i  ial  business  prior  to  the  time  this  dissenting  opinion  was 
written. 

Mr  Wharton  and  Mr.  Phillip-  outlined  five  specific 
reasons  for  their  dissent  as  follows: 

1       Tl  .11    which   the    decision   rest-   are   not    in   them- 

nl   to  illStif)    the  action  taken        The   labor   Board  has 

id.  ration-   which  affect   the  issues  only  indii 
entured  upon  ground  winch  ind 

"other  relevant  circumstances"  provi- 
sion |n  the  Transpi  rt  it  has  considered  the  effect  of  its 
-  in  other  industries,  extending  it-  own  "sphere 
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of  influence"  beyond  the  transportation  industry.  It  has  taken  into 
consideration  that  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  which  has  to  do  with  railway  profits,  and  the  need 
for  railway  expansion.  It  has  considered  the  effect  of  rates  charged 
shippers,  and  then  decided  what  wages  should  be  paid  the  railway 
workers. 

2.  The  reasons  offered  for  the  decisions  not  only  go  far  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  but  they  also  deny  the 
validity  of  one  of  the  specific  provisions  contained  in  the  Act.  The 
cost  of  living  is  brushed  aside,  because  the  only  basis  upon  which 
it  can  be  computed  is  a  more  or  less  hypothetical  budget.  If  the 
introduction  of  external  considerations  is  difficult  to  justify,  then 
the  exclusion  of  a  vital  section  of  the  law  under  which  the  Board 
operates  is  a  matter  calling  for  most  expert  casuistry.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  use  of  cost-of-living  budgets  amounts  to  a 
rejection  of  a  method  found  practical  by  other  governmental 
agencies,  and  a  fundamental  disagreement  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

3.  The  wages  as  now  fixed  do  not  insure  the  continuance  of 
previous  standards  of  living.  The  statement  that  the  wages  con- 
stitute an  improvement  over  1917  does  not  take  into  account  the 
very  low  standards  then  prevailing,  nor  the  much  higher  standards 
of  earlier  and  later  periods.  It  selects  the  year  which,  of  all 
those  for  which  data  is  available,  puts  the  workers'  standard  at 
the  lowest  point.  The  use  of  1917  figures  to  justify  new  reduc- 
tions is  neither  just  nor  reasonable. 

4.  The  basing  of  wages  upon  rates  paid  in  outside  industries, 
one  of  the  "relevant  circumstances"  referred  to  in  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  does  not  provide  reason  for  the  reductions  made  by  the 
Board  at  this  time.  Insofar  as  any  evidence  was  introduced  into 
the  hearings  upon  this  point,  especially  with  reference  to  employees 
covered  in  Group  I  of  Article  I,  it  seemed  rather  to  call  for  a 
wage  increase  than  a  decrease. 

5.  The  wages  fixed  by  the  majority  decision  are  such  as  to 
condemn  these  railway  workers  to  lives  of  extreme  poverty.  It 
is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  the  full  meaning  of  this  ac- 
tion should  be  clear  to  men  not  in  close  contact  with  the  workers. 
It  may  be  asking  too  much  to  urge  that  human  life  is  in  a  class 
by  itself,  not  to  be  listed  indifferently  among  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation. But  certainly  it  may  be  fairly  and  rightfully  expected 
that  the  social  cost  of  poverty  is  enough  to  induce  a  public  body  to 
proceed  most  cautiously  in  reducing  the  standards  by  which  the 
workers  must  live.  The  wages  most  recently  determined  are  in 
some  cases  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  needed  for  a 
fair  standard  of  living.  Maintenance  and  expansion  costs  of  the 
railways  must  be  paid,  and  with  the  "cordial"  and  "patriotic"  co- 
operation of  the  workers ;  the  "maintenance  costs"  of  the  workers 
are  considered  "theoretical,"  when  they  are  considered  at  all. 
Such  is  the  basis  for  the  series  of  wage  decisions  now  being  made. 

The   Case   Against   the    Majority    Decision 

There  followed  a  35-page  argument  in  support  of  these 
contentions,  the  extreme  length  of  this  material  making  its 
reproduction  here  impossible.  However,  the  character  of  the 
statements  made  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  opinion  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  excerpts  which  have  been  taken  from 
it: 

The  lack  of  any  statement  which  might  indicate  that  human 
beings  are  to  live  narrower  lives  by  virtue  of  the  decision  handed 
down,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  majority  has  taken  over  the 
typical  employer's  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  working  man. 
Despite  the  magnanimous  statement  that  human  labor  is  not  a 
commodity,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  basis  for  saying  that  it 
has  not  been  so  considered.  Lengthy  statements  dealing  with 
transportation  costs,  economic  laws,  "the  vastness  of  the  problem," 
and  "fair  opportunity  to  profit,"  can  mean  but  little  to  the  worker 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  providing  food  and  clothing  for  his 
family.  If  American  workers  are  entitled  to  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  it  should  surely  be  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  to  patriotically  insure  that  the  pursuit  shall 
not  be  carried  on  at  a  hopelessly  long  distance. 

It  is  said  that  "every  facility  of  railway  transportation  has  been 
skimped  for  the  last  several  years,"  and  it  should  not  be  thought 
facetious  to  remark  here  that  if  the  railway,  workers  had  been 
given  the  generous  consideration  accorded  those  facilities,  some- 
thing of  the  skimping  going  on  under  thousands  of  American 
roofs  might   have  been   eliminated. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  the  dissenting  opinions  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  shop  crafts  cases,  that  by  any  standard 
ever  set  up  the  wages  fixed  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  are  in- 
sufficient ;  that  is  as  true  of  the  rates  set  in  the  latest  decision. 
The  workers  will  be  forced,  in  the  event  that  these  decisions 
stand,  to  exist  on  a  level  even  lower  than  the  "slave-owners' 
standard."  When  human  beings  were  considered  chattels,  they 
were  cared  for  well  enough  to  prevent  physical  deterioration. 
The  food  and  clothing  now  allowed  to  the  workers  will  not  pro- 


vide enough  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  to  keep  up  health  and 
strength.  The  slave-owner  had  an  investment,  and  his  business 
judgment  urged  the  advisability  of  preventing  its  depreciation. 
There  is  no  such  limit  to  the  employer  today;  now  workers  are 
always  available  to  take  the  place  of  those  broken  by  the  combined 
pressure  of  over-work  and  under-nourishment.  Human  deprecia- 
tion does  not  find  its  way  into  the  railroad  balance  sheet. 

Human   Factors  in   Wage   Decisions 

The  vital  question  in  wage  determination  has  again  been  ignored 
in  the  decisions  now  rendered.  The  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  not 
a  profit-regulating  body,  nor  a  tariff-fixing  body ;  it  has  not  to 
deal  with  abstract  considerations  of  commodity  schedules  or  the 
earning  power  of  an  over-capitalized  road.  Wage-fixing  has  to 
deal  with  human  values,  with  the  lives  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  power  to  set  wages  is  the  power  to  shape  the  life  of 
the  worker  affected. 

No  other  "relevant  circumstance"  can  be  greater  than  this. 
Human  life  must  be  given  precedence  over  every  other  considera- 
tion. A  body  charged  by  the  government  with  the  responsibility 
of  wage  fixing  should  have  as  its  primary  standard  the  relation 
of  its  action  to  the  lives  of  the  workers  concerned. 

To  explain  a  wage  cut  on  the  plea  that  workers  in  other,  and 
unregulated,  industries  are  as  poverty  stricken,  is  matched  only 
by  the  excuse  that  at  one  time  in  the  past  the  workers  concerned 
have  led  a  more  precarious  existence  than  that  now  prescribed. 
Neither  of  these  reasons  can  even  partially  absolve  the  Board  for 
its  failure  to  consider  the  living  conditions  it  has  set  for  the  rail- 
way employees. 

The  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  has  not  only  these  humani- 
tarian aspects;  it  is  not  only  the  demands  of  justice  and  humanity, 
sufficient  though  they  should  be,  that  condemn  the  utterly  inade- 
quate standards  set  for  the  workers.  If  a  proper  respect  for 
human  life  were  not  in  itself  enough  to  motivate  the  fixing  of  a 
living  wage  for  the  railway  employees,  then,  at  least,  a  wise 
public  policy,  based  on  the  measurable  effects  of  poverty,  should 
have  dictated  a  standard  higher  than  the  one  established.  Some 
public  officials  are  passing  laws  to  punish  and  restrain  criminals; 
other  public  officials  are  fixing  wages  that  must  multiply  crime. 
Public  health  organizations  try  to  eliminate  disease ;  wage  fixing 
bodies  lay  down  living  conditions  that  mean  overcrowding,  under- 
nourishment, inadequate  clothing — breaking  down  the  power  of 
the  worker  and  his  family  to  resist  disease,  and  inevitably  raising 
the  mortality  rate  among  the  thousands  of  people  affected. 
Clergymen,  philanthropists,  lawmakers  and  sociologists  work 
with  every  means  at  hand  to  lessen  child  labor;  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  fixes  the  wage  of  the  parents  at  a  point  where  the 
children  must  be  taken  from  school  and  must  themselves  seek 
employment.  One  section  of  society  works  through  every  avail- 
able agency  to  remedy  social  conditions;  another,  supposedly  re- 
sponsible to  the  same  influence,  compounds  the  evils  growing  out 
of  the  poverty  of  the  wage  earners. 

Majority  Admit  Inability  to  Give  Just  Wage 

As  pointed  out  by  President  Willard  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  the  words  which  we  embodied  in  our  previous  minority  opinion,  ' 
the  Transportation  Act  aimed  to  substitute  for  the  strike  such  just 
and  reasonable  wages  as  would  render  resort  to  a  strike  unneces- 
sary. If  this  tribunal,  created  to  determine  such  wages,  admits 
that  under  existing  circumstances  it  cannot  fulfill  this  function, 
obviously,  the  employees  must  use  such  power  as  they  have  to 
influence  the  labor  market,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  their  wages.     The  majority  state  clearly  that 

♦  *  .  t],e  Labor  Board  has  not  been  permitted  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  just  and  reasonable  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
the   same   undisturbed ^and   uncomplicated   manner  as   would   have  been   pos- 

Such  statement  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  separate  themselves  from  the  partisan 
struggle  long  enough  to  perform  the  function  for  which  they  were 
appointed  and  consequently  it  tends  to  absolve  the  employees  from 
any  limitations  which  the  existence  of  a  judicial  board  was  in- 
tended to  impose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Labor  Board  has  had 
nearly  two  years  in  which  to  make  such  studies  as  we  feel  to  be 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  the  just  and  reasonable  wages 
required  by  the  Transportation  Act. 

The  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  the  deduction  of  the  ma- 
jority as  to  the  present  conditions  of  the  carriers  or  as  to  their 
crying  need  for  profits  is  unimportant  because  the  whole  matter 
is  irrelevant  to  the  consideration  of  just  and  reasonable  human 
standards,  which,  according  to  Senator  Cummins,  is  the  special 
function  of  the  Labor  Board. 

The  majority  attempt  to  avoid  the  implication  of  their  an- 
nounced basic  consideration  by  the  comment : 

"This  statement,  in  the  connection  used,  must  not  be  misunderstood  to 
mean  that  the  employees  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  cost  of  railway 
rehabilitation,  et  cetera." 

In  order  to  harmonize  the  statement  just  quoted  with  the  rates 
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of  pav   which   will  result   from  these   decisions,   the  majority   are 

forced  to  add  a  hastv  qualification  which  amounts  to  a  contradic- 

n.      It   is   to   the   effect   that   the   railway   cm- 

ind    forbear,  until  the  carriers  are  hack  on 

their 

Interpreted    in    terras   of   rates  of   pay  awarded.  this   van   mean 
ns  thai    railwaj    employees  must   bear  with 
-    until   the   carriers   are  willing   to   admit  they   have 
secured,  the  rehabilitation  which  they  demanded. 

The  meaning  of  the  majority  is  clarified  by  the  statement  which 
follows : 

-hment    (the   rehab  litation   of   the    carrier)    is 
grill   then   be  possible   for  the    R  to   give 

the   intricate  details  incident  to  the  scientific 
adjustment  of   the   living  and  saving  wage  *   *    ■    ." 

The  employees  may  well  consider  this  an  ultimatum  to  the 
effect  that  justice  to  them  and  their  families,  a  real  consideration 
of  their  human  needs,  must  await  complete  sati  iwner- 

ship.  In  their  assertion  the  majority  admit  all  that  we  have 
out  in  our  former  opinions;  they  admit  that  they  have 
not  considered  the  matter  on  its  merits,  but  have  been  driven 
along  by  the  necessities  of  the  carrier-.  And  they  have  taken  as 
the  measure  of  thosi 

the  case,  but  the  extremi 
meats  of  one  party  in  its  propaganda. 

At    !  leared.     The   public   and   the   em- 

know  that  a  full  consideration  of  the  merits  of_th< 
from  the  employees'  standpoint  must  await  the  prior  claim  oi  in 
profit-  demanded  by  the  railroad  owners.  Any  one 
viewing  the  rates  of  pay  established  for  the  great  army  oi 
kn..\vs  that  such  rates  are  practically  the  same  as  those  paid  in 
industries  where  labor  is  treated  as  a  commodity.  So  the  majority 
hasten  to  assert  that  "the  Labor  Board  has  never  adopted  the 
theory  that  human  labor  is  a  commodity."  The  majority,  how- 
ever." in  the  next  sentence  admits  the  influei  market 
value  of  labor  upon  its  decision  by  the  statement  that— "It  is  idle 
to  contend  that  labor  can  be  completely  freed  from  the  economic 
laws  which  likewise  affect  the  earnings  of  capital."  ■ 

This  in  the  ■■pinion  of  the  minority,  is  a  very  Important  qualifi- 
cation, for.  in  the  first  place,  it  places  the  livelihood  of  human 
families,  the  provisions  for  children  who  will  form  the  coming 
generation,  in  the  same  impersonal  category  as  profits.  And  in  the 
second  place  it  immediate:-  \    all  the  sentiment  about 

identit\  5.     This,  the 

decision  does,  not  only  here,  but  t  text 

In  other  words,  the  employee  will  ask  "what  is  it  that   is  pre- 
venting me  from   receiving  enough  to   support  my    family   in  de- 
He   will    look   to   the  decision   and   answer   "profits — the 
need  of  the  railroad  for  protfis."     The  economic  laws  which  the 
majority   feel   to  be   so  unchangeable   are   neither   God-given   nor 
man-made.      They   are   simply   a   description   of   the   way   in   which 
-  and  industry  has  worked  to  date,  and  it  has  worked  out 
idly  for  human  life.     The  results  appear  in  the  high  infant 
mortality  rates  in  the  majority  of  centers  of  industry 

These   so-called  economic  laws  create  a   situation   in   which   the 
hich   the  requisite   skill   and   industry 

;   for  capital  and  bad  for  labor.    Hence, 
■  hich  the  majority  decries,  has 

imic   law,  and   it   will  continue  unless 

adjudi  tribunal  can  adopt  methods  which  will 

amount   to   establishing   new    laws.     '1  1"  must   mean 

ther  than  manipulate  Is  with 

varyil  f  control    in  the   market. 

Board  Charged  With  Being  Tool  of  Railroads 

The    major:'  adjust 

rates,  as  folli 

"In   tl  be    remembered   that  thl  I   liberty 

whene\  I 

■lie." 

Fmp'  as  a  permis-  t  such 

itnmand 

■  ithholding    tl1 
in    nil-  r  of    the 

•  i  \  ing  out  ol 

■■■    ■ 

ginnin  will  naturall)   be  thai  the 

■  luring 
the  rr  ' 

method  of  r\ 
Th'  rd   arc    then,   in  a   thorough!)    il 

' 

"    ■ pica  whi.h  either  contradict  the  clear  purpose 


tcrpretation  of  fact.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  minority  that  such 
pitfalls  could  be  avoided  by  a  clear,  sincere  attempt  to  approach 
the  problem  of  wages  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  humble  worker 
who  must  spend  his  wages  to  support  his  family.  Wage  adjust- 
ment will  be  theoretical  until  statesmen  appear  with  enough  human 
sympathy  to  place  themselves   in   the  other   fellow's   position. 

Majority  Reply  to  Dissenting  Opinion 

A  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  minority  in  the  dissenting 
opinion  was  also  appended  to  the  decision.  An  abstract  of 
this   reply   follows: 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  six  members  of  the  Board  con- 
curring in  this  decision  to  follow  the  minority  into  a  partisan 
rsy  which  partakes  more  of  the  characteristics  of  im- 
passioned advocacy  than  of  calm  adjudication. 

Insofar  as  the  dissenting  opinion  distorts  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority,  misquotes  their  language  and  reflects  upon  their  desire 
and  disposition  to  do  justice,  we  will  refrain  from  comment.  We 
prefer  to  believe  that  these  improprieties  crept  into  that  part  of 
the  document  which  was  drafted  by  the  employees  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  they  were  overlooked  by  the  dis- 
senting members.  As  an  example  of  the  looseness  with  which  the 
•he  decision  were  handled  in  the  dissenting  opinion, 
reference  might  be  made  to  the  following  quotation  from  the 
dissent : 

"In  this  decision,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  the  Labor  Board  announces 
that  'in  its  opinion'  wages  are  still  above  those  paid  in   outside  industries." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement  in  question  is  not  contained 
in  this  decision. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  dissenting  argument,  however,  which 
is  so  unusual  that  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  notice,  and 
that  is  the  portion  wherein  the  two  dissenting  members  advise  the 
employees  to  strike  against  tin    decisi  in  of  the  Board. 

It  i-  quite  natural  for  the  representatives  of  labor  on  the  Board 

■urse  is  in  harmony  with 
the  reductions  in  the  year  1921,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present 
\ear. 

It  is  something  new.  however,  for  labor  members  of  the  Board 
to    issue   incendiary    arguments    to   employees   in    favor   of   striking 

against  a  decision  The  giving  of  advice 

kind  has  heretofore  been  left  to  outsiders,  who  were  not  under 
the  off.  by    the    Tra;  Vet,   the 

main  purpose  of  which   is  to  prevent  railway  strikes  and  protect 
the  public  from  their  dire  effects. 
One  of  the  passages  referred  to  is  as   toll 

"The  'i.  r   the   strike   such  just  and 

reas  nable    wages  necessary.     If  this 

tribunal    created    to    determine    such    wages    admits    that    under    existing    cir- 
cumstances   it    cannot    fulfill    this    function,    obviously,    the    employ«    • 
use  such   power  as  they   have  to  influence  the  labor  market,   which  is  hence- 
forth  to   be  the  determining   tictor    in   tbeir   ■ 

That   is  to   say.   if  the   Board  makes   such  admission,  the  em- 
must   strike. 
Then  the  dissenting  members  proceed  to  remove  the  "if"  and  to 
ml   has   made  the   admission   which   renders  a 
i  'ting  a  statement  from  the  decision  of 
i    rit \ .  which  I   for  the  pur- 

ine dissenting   opinion   proceeds  as   follows: 

that    they 
and    con- 

h  oh    the 
■  1    l.oar.l    was    intended   to    unpof 

Not   onl>    do  the  minority   step  down   from   the  judicial  p 
which  thej   occupy,  to  advi  distort 

and  misconstrue   the  language  of  the  majority   in  "rder   to  provide 
ndition  which  ince  a   justification 

This   i-   not   the  only   place    in   ;  opinion   where   the 

■i    :-   made    I  -trikc. 

No  Injustice  to  Employees 

\-    i  matter  of   fact,  the  entire  dissenting  opinion   constitutes   a 
'  effort  to  inflame  the  employees  bj    the 

belief   that    they   have   beet  ion. 

■  will    convince    any   disinterested 

man    thai    no    injusti  by    the 

,     i    ■■ 

Upon    the    law    and    tl 

The  Relevant  Circumstances 
In  the  decision,  the  majority  quoted  from  '  'J  what 

rd    to    the    "relevant    I 

■  I  to  111  the  i  itnment  was 

•     I  matter,     The  minority  in  their  dissent   -av.igrlv 

attack    the    statements    so   quoted    from    Pc.  md.    in 

onsideration  that  the  majority  may  have 
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given  any  portion  of  it.  And  yet.  the  records  ci  the  Board  show 
that  the  dissenting  members  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  decision 
containing  the  language  in  regard  to  "relevant  circumstahi  es, 
and  they  did  not  seek  to  exclude  it.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
a  decision  increasing  wages  22  i>er  cent  and  the  present  minority 
were  then  of  the  majority.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the 
relevant  circumstances  mentioned  were  to  be  considered  by  the 
present  dissenting  members  in  relation  only  to  wage  increases  but 
not  decreases. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Wages 

The  dissenting  members  criticize  the  tables  offered  by  the  ma- 
joritj  to  show  tin  trend  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
of  the  employees  covered  by  this  decision,  on  the  ground  that  the 
year  1917,  is  an  unfair  year  to  adopt  as  a  basis  or  starting  point. 
The  inference  is  rather  plainly  drawn  that  the  selection  of  said 
year  was  the  result  oi  a  de<  p  and  sinister  design  on  the  part  of 
the  majority.  This  suggestion  is  far-fetched,  as  the  dissenters  are 
well  aware  that  the  wage  reports  of  this  Board  have  begun  with 
the  year  1917,  and  both  of  them  have  twice  concurred  in  this  ar- 
rangement. It  was  therefore  a  natural  course  for  the  Board  to 
make  use  of  the  wage  series  which  it  had  prepared  and  published. 

The  minority  suggest  that  either  the  year  1914  or  1915  should 
i   adopted  as  the  basic  year   for  these  tables. 

The  year  1914  can  not  be  safely  adopted,  because  the  carriers 
then  reported  their  clerical  forces  in  groups  and  classes  different 
from  the  method  since  used,  beginning  with  1915.  The  use  of  the 
year  1914  as  the  basic  year  would  admittedly  require  the  making 
of  an  estimate,  the  accuracy  of  which  would  necessarily  be  doubt- 
ful. If  the  figures  for  the  basic  year  were  doubtful,  then  those 
for  all  subsequent  years  would  be  of  uncertain  accuracy  and 
value.  We  will  therefore  adopt  1915,  the  other  year  pronounced 
satisfactory  by  the  minority,  and  will  demonstrate  indisputably 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  these  employees 
and  in  the  purchasing  power  thereof,  based  upon  the  Bureau  of 
Labor   Statistics  as  to  living  costs. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  the  statistical  force  of 
this  Board  at  the  request  of  the  minority  and  furnished  to  them, 
but  docs  not  seem  to  have  suited  their  purpose,  as  it  was  not  used. 
The  increases  in  purchasing  power  of  earnings  under  the  present 
decision  over  1915  are  as  follows: 


Percentage  of  In 


e  in  Purchasing  Power  of  Earnings  Un 
Decision    Over    1915 
(a)    Employees  in  Group  I. 


1.4 


Supervisory   clerks  and  clerks  with  experience  of  two  years  or  more... 

Clerks   with    experience   of  .one   year  and  less   than  two   years 

Clerks    with    less    than    one    year    experience 

Train    and    engine    crew    callers,    train    announcers,    gatemen,    baggage 

:md    parcel    room    employees 

>  s,  messengers,  chore  boys  and  others  under  eighteen  years.  . 
Janitors,    elevator    operators,    watchmen,   employees   assorting    waybills 

Freight   handlers  and   truckers 17.: 

Seal  -is,  scalers  and  fruit  and  perishable  inspectors 20.2 

Stowers,    stevedores,   callers   or   loaders,   locators    or   coopers 22.9 

(b)     Employees    in    Group    IT. 

Stationary    engineers    (steam) 70.0 

Stationary    firemen     (steam) 42.1 

Boiler   room    water   tenders 25. 9 

Engine     room     oilers     42.1 

Coal    passers,    boiler    room 25.9 

(c)   Employees  in  Group  III. 

Leading   maintainers,    pang   foremen   and    leading    signalmen 5.0 

Signalmen,     signal     maintainers,     assistant     signal     men     and     assistant 

signal     maintainers     6.5 

Helpers     12.7 

The  foregoing  table  is  based  on  the  flat  daily  rate. 
The  statistician  of  the  Board  has  worked  out  a  table  based  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports  of  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  all  clerks  from  the  year  1915  to  the  last  six 
months  of  1921  and  has  used  hours  worked  by  this  class  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1921  to  determine  a  rate  under  the  present 
decision.  This  table  is  given  below.  It  is  also  tied  up  with  the 
cost  of  living  index  number  in  order  to  reflect  a  trend  of  standard 
of  living.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  of 
living  for  all  clerks  under  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  present 
decision  is   12.1  per  cent  above  1915  : 

Comparison    of    Living   Costs   and   Wages   op   Railway   Clerks,    1915-1921, 
Siidwim;   Changes   in   Standard  of  Living. 

Index  Cost  of 

Average         number  living       Standard  of 

Period  monthly         average  index       living  index 

earnings        earnings        number         number 

Year     1915 69.36  100.0  100.0  100.0 

Year     1916 73.55  106.0  112.5  94.2 

Year     1917 77.65  111.9  135.5  82.6 

Year      1918 102.60  147.9  165.9  89.1 

Dec.     1919 114.59  165.2  189.6  87.1 

Fourth  quarter,   1920 145.91  210.4  190.7  110.3 

Last  6  months,  1921 131.58  189.7  165.8  114.4 

Last    6    months    at     new     de- 
cision rates 123.45  178.0  M58.8  112.1 

•March,  1922. 


This  12.1  per  cent  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  clerks 
in  the  last  seven  years,  based  on  an  increase  in  wages  of  78  per 
cent  and  an  increase  in  living  costs  of  58.8  per  cent  indicates 
remarkable  progress.  This  class  of  employees  should  feel  that 
their  official  representatives  have  rendered  them  notable  service 
in  the  effectuation  of  this  result.  It  certainly  affords  grounds 
tor  satisfaction  and  encouragement  rather  than  for  inflammatory 
appeals  for  strikes. 

There  is  no  class  of  labor  covered  by  this  decision  to  which 
the  dissenting  discussion  of  pauperized  labor  with  its  physical  and 
social  deterioration  and  its  propagation  of  crime  has  any  appli- 
cation. 

Theoretical  Living  Standards 

It  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  employees  covered  herein  have 
presented  a  family  budget  of  $2,636.97,  and  others  have  offered  a 
family  budget  of  $2,133.  The  latter  is  presumably  based  on  the 
budget  set  out  in  the  December,  1919,  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  the  dissent- 
ing opinion  quotes  at  length  from  that  publication  the  Bureau  of 
Labor's  explanation  of  the  budget.  This  quotation  is  prefaced  by 
the  statement:  "It  (the  budget)  is  described  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  follows."  With  this  identification  of  the 
budget  used,  we  desire  to  quote  another  passage  from  the  same 
article  as  follows : 

'"this  report  presents  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  determine  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  family 
of  a  government  employee  in  Washington  at  a  level  of  health  and  decency.'* 

Let  the  significant  fact  be  noted  that  the  budget  is  for  a  gov- 
ernment employee  in  Washington  and  that,  when  Washington  was 
the  most  congested  city  in  the  United  States  with  an  abnormally 
high  cost  of  living,  as  a  result  of  the  great  temporary  increase  in 
population  resulting  from  the  war  expansion  of  all  governmental 
departments. 

Whether  the  budget  of  $2,133  is  identical  with  that  set  out  in 
said  government  publication  as  it  purports  on  its  face  to  be  or 
whether  it  is  one  of  the  several  other  budgets  heretofore  submit- 
ted to  the  Board,  the  figures  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
in  the  government  publication,  the  latter  being  $2,288.25. 

The  dissenting  members  seem  to  have  temporarily  abandoned 
their  budgets  of  $2,636.97. 

In  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  was  shown  that  this  budget  of 
$2,636.97  if  given  to  every  family  impartially  would  require  a  sum 
twenty-five  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  the  total  income  of  all  the 
individuals  and  industries  in  the  United  States. 

The  budget  of  $2,133  now  relied  upon  is  open  to  the  same  fatal 
criticism. 

If  the  country's  25,000.000  families  were  guaranteed  an  income 
of  $2,133,  the  total  income  of  the  entire  country  would  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  sum  of  $13,225,000,000. 

In  the  fact  of  this  absurdity,  page  after  page  of  the  dissenting 
opinion  is  devoted  to  an  attack  on  the  Board's  decision  upon  the 
ground  that  the  wages  fixed  for  some  of  the  employees  do  not 
reach  the  amount  of  this  mythical,  visionary  budget.  The  ad- 
vanced purchasing  power  of  the  railway  employee's  wage,  the 
relative  great  increase  of  that  wage,  the  improved  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  employee  are  all  ignored,  and  a  vitriolic 
denunciation  of  the  Board's  decision  is  indulged  in  because  every 
individual  employee  is  not  granted  this  impossible  sum  of  money. 

Let  us  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  adopting  either  of  these 
budget  theories  on  the  railroads  and  requiring  that  no  employee 
should  receive  less  than  $2,133,  according  to  one  contention,  or 
less  than  $2,636.97,  according  to  the  other.  The  following  table 
throws  light  on  this  question : 

Total   revenue  of  roads,    1921 $5,509,035,259 

Increase    in    aggregate    pay    of    employees    if    minimum    wage, 

$2,636.97,   were  paid  on  basis  of  Decision    No.    147 1,834, 

Increase    in    aggregate    pay    of    employees    if    minimum    wage, 

$2,133.  were  paid  on  basis  of  Decision  No.   147 1.063.081,640 

The  net  income  of  the  carriers  for  two  other  years  prior  to  the 
war  was  as  follows  : 


It  is  quite  obvious,  that  the  net  income  of  the  roads  for  the 
years  named,  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  any  other  year  in  history, 
would  have  been  consumed  bv  the  recognition  of  either  of  the 
above  budgets,  and  the  carriers  would  have  shown  a  loss  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  The  shortage  would 
have  had  to  be  paid  by  some  form  of  taxation  on  the  public, 
presumably,  freight  rates,  which  would  have  added  to  the  burdens 
of  every  individual  in  the  country,  rich  and  poor. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dissenting 
opinion  finds  fault  with  the  majority  decision,  because  it  states 
that  "it  is  idle  to  contend  that  labor  can  be  completely  freed  from 
the  economic  laws  which  likewise  affect  the  earnings  of  capital." 

The  soundness  of  this  axiomatic  proposition  is  right  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  theory  of  the  minority  above  discussed  that  no 
wage  can  be  made  so  high  as  to  constitute  an  unbearable  burden 
on  an  industry.     Because  those  concurring  in  the  decision  recog- 
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:he   existence  of   some   of   the  old-fashioned   economic   laws 

familiar  to  the  ordinary  business  man,  those  dissenting  affect 

that   the    majority    place   the    consideration    of    profits 

the  welfare  of  the  workers.     This  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 

.     This  Board  has  never  taken  the  position  that  the  claims  of 

the  employees   for  a  just   and   reasonable   wage   must  await    the 

demands  for  increased  profits,  nor  does  it  take  such  position 

ision.     It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  make  detailed   i 

to  all  these  overdrawn  and  imaginative  assort 

It  is  well  enough  to  remember,  however,  that  the  time  will  never 

in  this  countrj    or  anj   Other  country  when  the  ordinary  rules 
ess,  call   them   economic   laws,   if   you 
wish,  can  be  absolutely   ignored  in   the  conduct  of  any   industry. 
The  latest  instance  in   which  these  laws  have  been  thrown  over- 
id  replaced  bj   fine-spun  socialistic  theories,  both  in  rail- 
1  other  industries,  is  found  in  Russia,  and  the  result  there 
t  one  that  this  country  desires  to  emulate. 
The    minority    are    sowing    some    of   the   tiny    seeds    that    have 
g<  rminated    and    blossomed    into    industrical    anarchy    in    Russia, 
when  they  make  such  statements  as  this:     "They   (the  economic 
laws)  are  simply  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  business  and 
industry  has  worked  to  date,  and  it  has  worked  out  very  badly  for 
human  life." 

It  will  he  readily  conceded  that  our  social  and  industrial  sys- 
tem has  not  invariably  produced  perfect  results,  but.  upon  the 
.  it  has  demonstrated  its  superiority  to  every  experimental 
tute  that  has  been  oeffed.  And  the  fact  must  nol  be  over- 
looked that  this  great  industrial  republic  has  rewarded  labor 
with  its  largest  degree  of  liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
it  well  not  to  hold  its  minor  imperfections  so  close  to  the  eye  as 
to  obscure  its  benefits. 

Permission  to  Adjust  Rates 

The  dissenting  opinion  stated  that  the  decision  gives  the  car- 
riers specific  permission  to  adjust  rates,  because  it  says  that  the 
carriers  are  at  liberty  to  pay  higher  wages  than  those  fixed  by 
the   Labor   Board. 

The  Board  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  gave  the  carriers  no 
permission  to  adjust  rates.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  that  prevents  a  carrier  from  paying  higher  rates, 
such  higher  rates  would  result  in  increased  rates  to  the 
public.     The  m plates  that  the  carrier  would  not  have 

to  coerce  the  employee  into  the  acceptance  of  a  higher  rate. 
This  -1  ;  tli.it  the  Labor  Board  construes  the  Trans- 

portation Act  to  mean  that  the  carrier  may  impose  a  lower  rate 
on  the  employees  or  the  employees  imi>o-e  a  higher  rate  on  the 
carrier. 

The  suggestion  by  the  minority  that  the  employees  will  take 
this  as   pern  out  and  get"  such   wages  as  they  can 

command  is  entirely  absurd.  If  they  should  do  so,  it  would  be 
the  result  of  the  minority's  suggestion  and  not  of  the  language 
of  the  decision. 

Finally,  let  it  be  reiterated  that  the  majority,  in  arriving  at  this 
decision,  considered  every  phase  of  the  evidence  and  provision  of 
the  Tr  ind  that  their  minds  rest  easily  upon  the 

i  the  light  of 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  shown  to  exist  at  this  time. 

Recent  Developments  Put  Damper  on  Strike  Talk 

Although  talk  cf  a  strike  of  those  classes  of  railway  em- 

■  -   whose  wages  have  been  reduced  by  the  last  three 

order-   of  i       LaboT   Board    -till   continues,   several   recent 

■merit-  have  tended  to  allay  tb  n  for  a  strike 

at  tins  time.      I  In-  first  of  these  developments  came  in  the 

•  .in  announcement  by  E.  H.  Fitzgerald,  president  of 

f  P  teamship  Fi  1 1  mdlers, 

i  i  iployees  that  there  would  | >i 
itrike  of  the  members  of  his 
\\ ■  i  ;mt  out  am   general   strike  ballot," 

\|r    i  iv".  raid  b  i    quoted  as  sa)  ing,      A\  e  ha 
with  the  Southern;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  »V  Quincy;  the 
Vlton  and  a   number  of  other  roads  regarding 
v ill  Ik-  left  to  the  I  iboi  Board. 
..in  be  do  strike  on  these  roads      ["hen    will  be  on 
•  overing  all   of  the  remaining 
[nstead,   the  gi  m  r. 1 1   i  ommittee  ol  I   will 

•  I  and  the  \ote  will  he  taken  whether  or  not  to 
■    • 
Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  thi 

'Iv    maintained,    would    greatly    weaken    the    thr, 
of    the   em;  I    l.\    tin-    Bo  ■  :    ilivi- 


The  second  development  of  this  character  came  in  the  form 
of  a  compilation  of  statements  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
four  train  service  brotherhoods  each  of  whom  declined  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  rail  and  mine  union  chiefs  at  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  on  June  20,  to  consider  a  "coalition"'  in  line  with 
the  agreement  adopted  several  months  ago. 

Another  development  of  a  similar  nature  comes  in  reports 
from  Washington  as  to  the  government's  attitude  toward  the 
threatened  strike  and  which  is  covered  more  fully  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  railway  employees'  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  a  statement 
issued  on  June  17,  charged  that  the  Labor  Board  had  assisted 
the  railroads  of  the  country  in  perfecting  an  anti-strike  ma- 
chine  and  that  its  recent  decisions  were  "cleverly  handed 
down  to  create  a  split  between  the  employees  essential  to  the 
daily  operation  of  the  railroads  and  the  workers  in  less 
essential  branches  of  railroad  service. 

"This  was  made  plain  through  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  did  not  cut  the  pay  of  telegraphers,  train  dis- 
patchers, signal  foremen  and  foremen  in  some  of  the  shop 
crafts,"  Mr.  Jewell  continued.  "Not  any  of  the  employees 
required  in  the  running  of  trains  received  a  wage  cut.  The 
train  service  unions  have  not  received  a  cut  and  cannot  re- 
ceive one  before  next  fall  if  at  all.  Train  dispatchers  and 
telegraphers  are  needed  for  the  running  of  trains.  Certain 
classifications  of  clerks  also  escaped  cuts.  These  clerks  are 
needed  in  the  running  of  trains. 

"This  makes  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  build  an  anti- 
strike  machine  to  fight  the  unions,  which  are  now  balloting  on 
the  question  of  calling  a  strike.  The  railroads  will  be  able 
to  run  their  trains  if  a  strike  should  be  called  by  bringing 
about  this  split  between  the  unions.  The  men  who  have 
received  no  wage  cut  cannot  go  out  on  a  wage  strike  because 
they  have  no  reason. 

"The  Board  has  arranged  to  take  a  vacation  July  1,  and 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  stop  this  fight  as  it  did  the  strike 
threatened  by  the  train  sen-ice  men  last  fall. 

"More  than  anything  else,  the  railroad  men  affected  bj 
wage  cuts  object  to  the  line  of  reasoning  advanced  by  the 
Board  that  the  wage  reductions  were  made  necessary  because 
the  railroads  cannot  pay  any  more.  Somebody  is  trying  to 
fori  e  .i  walk  out." 

Mr.  Jewell  said  he  did  not  believe  any  power  could  inter- 
vene to  stop  the  strike  if  it  should  be  called  because  the 
unions  have  complied  with  all  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  situation  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jewell  is  acting  as  a 
damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men  for  a  strike.  However, 
the  reasons  given  b)  Mr.  Jewell  for  this  situation,  are  ob- 
viously untrue  and  unfounded. 

Labor  Leaders  Send  Ultimatum  to  Labor  Board 

On  April  18,  the  labor  leaders  attempted  to  justify  their 
threatened  strike  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Labor  Board. 

This    letter   charges    that    the    Hoard    has    failed    to   meet   the 

requirements  of  the  Transportation  Act,  thai  it  has  invariably 
opposed  labor  in  it-  decisions  and  that  it  has  put  railway 

employees  on   less   than   a   "living  wage." 

•    following  very  closclv  the  arguments  made   in  the 
dissenting  opinion,   quoted    in   part   above,   this   ultimatum 

\     the  matter  now  stands  there  is  no  provision  in  the  law 

providing  for  an  appeal  of  any  kind  against  a  decision  ol 

your   body   however   mistaken   or    unfair    it    may    be.      When. 
therefore,   there  OCCUTS  B   miscarriage  of  justice  Of  SUch 

s.il  and  permanent  injury  to  railway  labor  as  your  decisions 
will  bring  about,  the  only  means  ,»f  remed)  which  the  injured 
have  i-  to  rejei  t  your  do  isi 

"Ihis   pro.  (dure  is  perfectly   legal.      While  it   should  onlv 
I   our  membership  m.iv  decide  it   to  be 

fully  justified  by  your  denial  of  elementary  and  long  estab- 
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lished  rights  and  by  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which 
you  have  created. 

"Your  decisions  have  been  submitted  to  a  strike  vote  of 
our  members  and  we  are  awaiting  the  result  of  their  action. 
Should  our  members  decide  not  to  accept  your  decision,  or 
in  other  words  to  strike,  we  shall  sanction  their  action  and 
advise  you  accordingly. 

"We  have  therefore  exhausted  every  possible  way  to  secure 
a  remedy  for  the  unjust  conditions  which  have  resulted  from 
the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to  comply  to  the  law  and  from  the 
failure  of  the  Labor  Board  to  safeguard  and  guarantee  our 
rights  under  the  law." 

B.  W.  Hooper  Predicts  Peaceful 

Settlement  of  Strike  Crisis 

Simultaneously  with  this  ultimatum  B.  W.  Hooper,  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  he  was 
confident  the  present  strike  crisis  could  be  bridged  without 
a  strike.     He  said  m  part : 

The  present  situation  is  hopeful.  There  is  no  occasion  for  im- 
patience upon  the  part  of  anybody.  Neither  rates  nor  wages  are 
permanent,  because  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  based  are 
not  permanent.  I  believe  that  the  situation  will  be  gradually 
cleared  up.  and  that  there  is  good  reason  to  also  believe  that  the 
railroads  will  remove  one  impediment  to  good  feeling  on  the  part 
of  their  employees  by  discontinuing  the  contract  system  regardless 
of  their  convictions  as  to  its  legality.  This  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  restoration  of  cordial  relations. 

Only  Saturday  the  Board  received  a  communication  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  giving  notice  that  the  labor  contracts  complained 
of  by  its  employees  had  been  done  away  with,  and  that  the  road 
had  no  intention  to  again  resorting  to  the  farming  out  of  its  labor. 
There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  example  will  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  railroads.  It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
Wage  Board  that  it  should  'be.  If  the  men  are  expected  to  respect 
the  decisions  of  the  Board,  the  managements  must  do  the  same 
thing.    A  fair-minded  public  will  not  stand  for  anything  else. 

Labor  Board   Replies   to  Labor   Leaders'   Ultimatum 

Chairman  Hooper  of  the  Board,  on  June  20  replied  to  the 
ultimatum  of  the  labor  leaders,  abstracted  above,  in  part  as 
follows : 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  do  not  desire  that  the  members 
of  your  organizations  shall  vote  for  a  proposition  that  contains 
such  possibilities  of  loss  and  detriment  to  themselves,  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  action  and  attitude  of  this  Board.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  your  letter  does  manifest  a  strikingly  dis- 
torted conception  of  what  the  Board  has  done  and  why  it  did  it. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  statements  in  your  letter. 

1.  Your  statement  that  the  Board's  last  decision  "states  openly 
that  pressure  of  circumstances  was  such  that  the  Board  was 
unable  to  determine  just  and  reasonable  wages"  is  not  correct. 
The  decision  contains  no  such  statement  and  none  that  can  be 
fairly  so  construed. 

The  decision  recites  at  length  the  abnormal  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  the  post-war  period,  and  then  says : 

Surrounded  by  such  abnormal  conditiens.  the  Labor  Board  has  not  been 
permitted  to  deal  with  the  question  of  what  constitutes  just  and  reasonable 
wares  and  working  conditions  in  the  same  undisturbed  and  uncomplicated 
manner  as   would   have   been   possible   in   normal   times. 

This  simple  recognition  of  difficulties  experienced  by  the  whole 
world  should  not  be  twisted  into  an  interpretation  designed  to 
mislead  the  men  whose  interests  are  most  directly  involved. 

2.  Your  statement  that  this  Board  says  that  "the  establishment 
of  just  wages  for  railvyay  workers  must  await  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  ownership  in  the  matter  of  rehabilitation  and  profits" 
is  an  inexcusable  perversion  of  both  the  language  and  meaning  of 
what  the  Board  in  fact  said.  A  strike  of  railway  employees,  in- 
volving their  wages,  their  employment  and  their  welfare,  based 
upon  such  misleading  statements  of  this  Board's  sentiments  and 
declarations  would  be  unjust  to  the  men  and  to  the  public. 

3.  The  statement  in  the  Board's  decision  "that  labor  can  not 
be  completely  freed  from  the  economic  laws  which  likewise  affect 
the  earnings  of  capital"  is  so  obviously  sound  that  it  will  n,ot  be 
questioned  any  where  this  side  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
And  yet,  you  mention  this  as  an  occasion  of  offence. 

Your  construction  of  this  as  meaning  "the  treatment  of  labor  as  a 
commodity"  is  strained,  especially  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board,  in  the  same  paragraph,  said : 

It  should  be  said  thM  the  tabor  B.ard  has  never  adopted  the  theory  that 
i  a  commodity,   to   be  bnught   and   sold   upon  the   market,  and, 
-  reduced  to  starvatkn   wages  during  periods  of  depression 


4.  Your  statement  that  the  Board  "failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  principle  that  even  the  lowest  paid  railway  employees, 
such  as  section  men  and  laborers,  should  receive  at  least  a  living 
wage,"  is  utterly  baseless. 

Your  continual  isolation  and  accentuation  of  the  fact  that  a 
minimum  rate  of  23  cents  an  hour,  $1.84  a  day,  was  established 
for  section  men.  is  entirely  misleading,  because  it  overlooks  or 
suppresses  so  many  connected  facts,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  rate  for  section  men  ranges  from  23  to  35  cents  per  hour. 

2.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  them  receive  23  cents  per 
hour.  A  vast  majority  of  them  receive  the  higher  rates.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  rate  per  hour  is  32.7  cents. 

3.  The  23  cent  rate  is  found  on  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  divisions  on  a  few  roads  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  It  is 
not  even  found  on  the  Southern  and  Illinois  Central  which  cut 
completely  through  the  South. 

4.  Where  this  minimum  rate  is  found,  the  cost  of  living  is 
usually  low,  and  the  men,  in  many  instances,  are  furnished  free 
living  quarters. 

5.  In  1915,  this  class  of  labor  received  an  average  hourly  rate 
of  15  cents,  and  in  1917,  an  average  hourly  rate  of  19.3  cents. 

6.  The  hourly  rate  of  this  class  of  employees  has  therefore  in- 
creased under  the  present  decision,  69.4  per  cent  over  1917,  and  118 
per  cent  over  1915. 

7.  Based  upon  the  cost  of  living,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
hourly  wage  of  section  men  under  the  present  decision  is  44.5  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1917,  and  37.3  per  cent  over  1915. 

8.  If  it  be  said  that  the  10  hour  day  prevailed  in  1915,  and  the 
8  hour  day  now,  it  may  likewise  be  said  that  the  man  either  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  extra  two  hours  for  his  own  purposes  or,  in 
many  instances,  he  will  now  be  permitted  to  work  the  two  hours, 
since  punitive  overtime  has  been  abolished  for  this  class  of 
employees  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  hour. 

9.  Even  comparing  the  present  8  hour  wage  with  the  10  hour 
wage  of  1915,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  new  wage  is  9.8  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  1915,  and  the  man  has,  on  top  of  this,  the 
gift  of  two  hours'  time  for  other  activities. 

10.  It  must  also  be  clearly  understood  that  the  23  cent  rate 
will  exist  only  in  a  territory  where  the  Railroad  Administration 
after  careful  investigation,  found  a  justification  for  and  did  estab- 
lish a  lesser  rate  than  paid  the  same  classes  in  the  balance  of  the 
country,  which  condition  has  not  been  disturbed  by  decision  of 
this    Board. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  not  one  of  which  you  can  yourself  dis- 
pute, there  is  no  ground  for  the  fierce  assaults  which  you  make 
upon  the  action  of  the  Board  in  this  matter. 

For  your  information,  I  will  say  that  I  recently  made  some  lim- 
ited investigation,  personally  and  on  the  ground,  of  the  wages 
of  common  labor  in  one  Southern  state,  and  I  found  the  new  rate 
for  section  men  appreciably  higher  than  the  rates  being  paid  to 
similar  labor  in  other  employments. 

It  may  also  be  noted  just  here  that  the  average  pay  of  section 
foremen  under  the  new  decision  is  119.7  per  cent  higher  than  it  was 
in  1915,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  section  foreman's 
wage  is  38.3  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1915.  His  average 
hourly  rate  in  1915  was  23.3  cents,  and,  under  the  new  decision  it 
is  51.2  cents. 

You  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  wages  fixed  by  the 
Board  for  other  classes  of  employees,  but  I  reiterate  here  the 
statement  demonstrated  in  the  decisions  of  the  Board  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  rales  is  very  considerably  larger  than 
it  was  in  1917,  just  before  Federal  control,  or  than  it  was  in  the 
year  you  prefer  to  use  as  a  base,  1915. 

Surely  the  leaders  of  these  railway  labor  organizations  can  not 
expect  to  win  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  a 
rigid,  unyielding  resistance  to  the  inevitable  process  of  re-adjust- 
ment which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  year.  If  the  public 
is  satisfied  that  the  railway  employees  have  been  even  more  than 
fairly  dealt  with,  by  comparison  with  similar  labor  and  in  view  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  their  work,  there  will  be  no  demand  that 
they  shall  be  treated  as  absolutely  immune  from  the  operation  of 
the  economic  processes  through  which  everybody  else  must  pass. 

The  fact  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of 
the  employees  seems  to  be  to  accept  no  reduction,  however  slight. 
For  example,  a  strike  vote  is  being  submitted  to  the  stationary 
engineers,  firemen  and  oilers,  whose  wage  under  the  new  decision 
show  an  enormous  increase  over  the  compensation  they  received 
before  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the 
increase  in  the  pay  of  these  employees  has  been  so  great  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  following  percentage  of  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  wages  under  the  present  decision  over  1915  : 

Stationary    engineers     70% 

Stationary  firemen    42.1% 

Eneinerocm    oilers    42. 1  % 

Boiler   room   water   tenders 25% 

And  coal  passers,   boiler   room 25.9% 

The  increase  of  their  actual  daily  wage  under  the  new  decision 
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:    id   100  per  cent  to  169.9  per  cent.     And  yet 
mitted  to  them  a  strike  ballot. 

rth   while  to  multiply   these  examples   of  the 

of  the   Board's  decisions  of   which   you 

lain. 

Let  i  ■  concluding,  that  the  members  of  your  organ- 

ision  to  reflect  upon  their  official  representatives 

conduct  of  those  wagfc  disputes  before  our 

The  emplo;  een  ably  and   loyally  represented, 

mj   humble  judgment,  have  secured  results  that  should  be 

them.     With  the  degree  of  friendly  interest  that  I 

feel  in  these  organizations  and  with  the  recognition  that   i 

eir  membership,  1  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  ii  urse  that  will  surely  prove  disastrous 

and  unfortunate  to  the  mi  j  them.     It  is 

hat   such  a  step  is  contemplated  at  a  time  when  the 
1st  entering  upon  an  era  of  more  stable  industrial  con- 
dition- •  romise  of  an  enlarged  degree  of  prosperity  to 
i  ail  way  employees. 


Loree  Denies  Lauck  Charges 

HGTOM,    D.    C. 

Testifying  before  j  tii  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
(  ommittee  on  July  19,  in  connection  with  the  railroad 
inquiry,  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  denied  charges  made  before  that  committee  by  \V. 
Jett  Laui  L  representing  the  railway  unions,  that  there  is  an 
interlocking  combination  that  controls  the  management,  fin- 
ancing  and  operation  of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United 

State-. 

"Iii  general,"  said  Mr.  Loree.  "Mr.  Lauck's  testimony  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  misleading,  to  contain  many  errors  of  fact 
and  erroneous  deductions,  to  be  self-contradictory  at  many 
points  and  abundantly  to  contain  intrinsic  evidence  that  it 
is  not  worthy  to  lie  considered  as  a  serious  contribution  to 
the  elucidation  of  any  railway  problem." 

Mr.  Loree  referred  specifically  to  an  exhibit  filed  by  Mr. 
Lauck  containing  a  list  of  25  men.  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Loree.  who  are  alleged  to  link  together  99  Class  I  rail 
operating   211,280   miles,   or  82  per  cent  of  the  country's 
it  in-.      The   men    i  ill    the 

list,   Mr.   Lauck  testified,  are,  or  have  been,  directors  in  the 
railroad  corporations  named  in  the  exhibit. 

"]   most   emphatically   deny  that   I   am  a  party,  or  ever 
party,  to  anj   combination  or  understand) 
any  si  i  r  implied,  which  tends  or  is  intended  to 

uniformity  or  concert  in  managing,  financing  or  oper- 
ating the  railways  of  the  United  States  or  any  group  of  such 
railways,  unless  the  word  'group'  is  understood  to  d 
number  of  interrelated  .  constituting  one  of  the 

man}-  separab  and  independent  railway  system-  which  are 
nkh  and  openly  under  the  control  of  a  -mule  in- 
I  am  not,  and  never  have  been,  th  repre- 

natiorj  or  understanding,     I  do 
of  any  such  combination  or  under- 
landing,  now  or  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  of 
i  >.  d  in  these  I  unit  d  st.it.  -     If 
nial  i-  not  as  comprehensive  and  categorical  as  it  can 
I   should  like  to  have  t'n  iei  essary  to 

attention,  for  it  is  mj  purpose,  once 

•  in.  nt.  implii  atii 
1    in    the   exhibit    referred    to   and    in 

■  statement,  ex<  epl  that  the  per- 
iallj  .  onnei  ted  with 

i. lent     railw  I 

men,  1  find  thai  thi  j   are  not 

■    n        Intrinsicall 

tn.  ti  in  r 

■-.I  in 

•     ;  II    men    who 


have  attained  positions  of  responsibility  in  their  vocations 
and  who  possess  the  confidence,  each  of  them,  separately  and 
in  his  own  rights,  and  by  title  of  experience  and  things  ac- 
complished, of  greater  or  smaller  bodies  of  free  Americans 
who  are  railroad  stockholders." 

Mr.  Loree  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
transportation  act,  every  individual  who  is  willing  to  hold 
more  than  one  position  as  either  an  officer  or  director  of  a 
railroad  must  first  obtain  the  express  sanction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  while  the  Clayton  act  also 
Mirth,  r  restrictions  upon  such  railroad  officials. 

"1  call  attention  to  this  merely  to  -how  that  if  the  exhibit 
filed  by  Mr.  Lauck  represents  the  fact-  of  today  and  if  those 
fact-  are  in  any  way  subject  to  criticism,  the  situation  is 
fully  within  the  control  of  public  authorities  and  no  one  can 
that  the  constituted  authority  desires  fully  to  meet  its 
obligations,"  said  Mr.  Loree. 

The  witness  said  that  the  list  of  railroads  contained  in 
the  exhibits  is  "misleading  and  made  up  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lend  itself  to  tin'  illusory  and  false  suggestion  apparently 
to  be  conveyed."  A-  an  example,  he  called  attention  to  file- 
names appearing  in  the  list  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the 
Alabama  Great  Northern;  Cincinnati.  New  <  Orleans  ec  Texas 
Pacific;  Mobile  &  Ohio;  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida,  and 
the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad;  all.  he  said, 
up  the  Southern  Railway's  system,  but  the  names  are 
so  widel)  -.altered  that  their  identity  as  a  part  of  that  sys- 
tem is  obscured. 

Only  52  Systems,  Not  99 

This  is  also  true,  Mr.  Loree  said,  of  many  others  in  the 
list,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  there  being  Q0  separate 
railways,  there  are  only  52  actual  systems  represented  in  the 
exhibit. 

Regarding  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Lauck  that  because  of 
"banker-management,"  the  railroads  haw  issued  securities 
with  par  values  in  excess  of  the  moneys  realized  and  sold 
them  for  more  than  par,  but  for  smaller  premiums  than 
might  have  been  obtained,  Mr.  Loree  said: 

"There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  that  securities  are  im- 
providently  issued  or  that  less  is  realized  from  their  -ale 
than  should  be  realized.  But  if  the  charge  is  insisted  upon, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  defense  should  be  left  to  the  public 
authorities  who  possess  the  power  to  regulate  these  matters. 
If  tin  charge  is  warranted,  these  authorities  are.  in  this  re- 
inadequate  for  their  duties  or  derelict  in  their  per- 
formance. I  do  I  they  are  vulnerable  to  either 
i .  mplaint." 

Mr.    Loree  told    the   committee   that   the 

Mr.  Lauck,  from  the  installation  of 
super-heaters  and  similar  improvements  on  locomotives  are 
very  much  0V(  r-tated. 

"In  the  hands  of  a  careless  engineman,  the  super-heater  is 

little    more   than    a    supplementary    and    relatively    inefficient 
boiler."  said   Mr.  Loree.     "To  5a)   the  least,  we  must  look  to 
discipline  and  supervision  quite  as  much  a-  to  the  appliance 
it-.  If  for  c.  onomic  results." 
"  l  he  -inister  suggestions  in  regard  to  pri. e^  f.-r  equipment 

and  other  supplies,  made  by  the  witness,  are  without  Specifi- 

cations  or  evidence,"  said   Mr.   Loree,  referring  to  charges 

made  b\    Mr.  Lauck  that  the  road-  have  paid  eXi 

ipplies  and  equipment.    "They  consist  of  bald  ,u <|ui-i- 
or  more  cautious  implication-,  and  might  very  properly 

t.e  dismissed  without  other  response  than  a  demand  t 

dein  c     oames,  plai  es  and  dates 

"If  anyone  has  been  guilty  a-  charged,  h<  has  violated  his 

obligation-   to   the  owner-  of   the   propcrtv   and   can   be   COD* 

pelle.1  to  make  restitution.     If  -ii.  h  scandalous  conduct  is 
known  to  the  person  who  made  the  charge,  ii  is  his  duty  to 

I  the  facts  hi  such  a  Way  that  proper  action  can  be 
taken:  if  he  does  not  know  of  such  conduct,  he  should  with- 
draw hi-  <  hai 


Unaflow   Freight   I.c 


Built    by   A.   Borsig,    of   Berlin,   for   the   German   State    Railways 


Recent  Developments  in  the  Unaflow  Locomotive 

Exhaust  Ejector  Effect  Overcomes  Handicap  of  High  Compression 
and  Reduces  Size  of  Cylinders 


The  reciprocating  steam  engine  has  been  freely  criticized 
as  an  inefficient  machine.  During  recent  years  tur- 
bines and  internal  combustion  engines  have  displaced 
steam  engines  for  many  purposes,  principally  where  economy 
of  fuel  is  an  important  factor.  In  spite  of  the  trend  toward 
other  types  of  prime  movers,  the  reciprocating  engine,  with 
certain  improvements,  has  retained  its  place  in  locomotive 
service  due  to  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  reliability  and 
large  power  output  in  relation  to  its  size  and  weight.  The 
steam  engine  has  not  been  neglected  by  scientists  and 
engineers  and  constant  progress  is  still  being  made  which 
will  probably  result  in  that  type  of  engine  holding  its  place 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Characteristics  of  the  Unaflow  Engine 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in  reciprocating  steam 
engines  which  promises  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  loco- 
motive is  the  Stumpf  unaflow  cylinder  arrangement.     Briefly, 


Fig.   1 — Effect  of  Exhaust  Ejector  Action  on  Indicator  Card 

the  unaflow  engine  consists  of  a  piston  of  a  length  somewhat 
less  than  the  stroke  of  the  engine  working  in  a  cylinder  of 
nearly  twice  the  usual  length.  At  the  center  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  row  of  exhaust  ports  which  are  uncovered  by  the  piston 
at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  The  admission  of  steam  takes 
place  as  usual  through  valves  and  ports  at  the  end  of  the 
cylinder.  Thus  the  steam  flows  through  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  in  one  direction  only,  which  results  in  a  considerable 
reduction    in   the   losses   due  to  heat   transfer   between   the 


steam  and  cylinder  walls  and  a  considerable  economy  in 
the  use  of  steam. 

Professor  Stumpf,  inventor  of  the  Stumpf  unaflow  engine, 
has  recently  given  attention  to  the  design  of  locomotives 
and  about  200  locomotives  of  this  type  are  now  operating 
in  Europe.  The  Stumpf  Unaflow  Engine  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  is  now  arranging  for  installations  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  unaflow  cylinder  as  ordinarily  designed  is  best 
adapted  to  condensing  engines.  Compression  occurs  early 
in  the  stroke  and  the  large  amount  of  negative  work  is  a 
disadvantage  in  getting  the  high  mean  effective  pressure  de- 
sired in  locomotive  service.  This  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
by  supplementary  exhaust  valves  with  some  sacrifice  of 
economy.  Very  short  cut-off  is  desirable  in  a  unaflow  engine 
and  this  involves  a  large  cylinder  if  the  engine  is  to  deliver 
an  average  piston  thrust  equivalent  to  that  of  the  counterflow 
engine  with  its  longer  cut-off.  The  unusual  length  of  the 
cylinder  also  complicates  its  application  to  the  locomotive. 

From  the  features  already  mentioned  it  is  apparent  that 
the  design  of  the  unaflow  locomotive  presents  numerous  dif- 
ficulties but  experience  with  locomotives  of  this  type  now  in 
service  indicates  that  the  handicaps  have  been  overcome 
and  the  unaflow  now  offers  an  opportunity  for  eliminating 
some  of  the  losses  which  are  common  to  the  operation  of 
other  types  of  reciprocating  engines. 

The  Exhaust  Ejector  Principle 

One  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the  latest 
design  of  unaflow  locomotives  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
exhaust  ejector  principle.  The  method  by  which  this  is 
utilized  to  overcome  the  difficulties  met  in  the  design  of  the 
unaflow  locomotive  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  A  loss  of  area 
in  the  indicator  diagram  begins  within  the  limits  of  the 
piston  stroke  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exhaust  commences 
with  a  certain  exhaust  lead  before  the  dead  center  is  reached 
as  shown  at  fv  in  Fig.  1,  this  loss  increasing  as  the  exhaust 
lead  and  terminal  expansion  pressure  pe  increase.  For  small 
exhaust   lead   and  low  terminal   pressure,   this  loss   is  neg- 
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ligible  and  it  is  almost  always  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  loss  represented  by  the  toe  of  the  diagram,  shown 
shaded  at  D.  In  the  unaflow  locomotive  the  energy  repre- 
sented by  the  area  D  has  been  utilized  to  reduce  the  pressure 
pu  at  which  compression  begins,  with  a  consequent  lowering 
of  pressure  throughout  compression. 

A  smaller  clearance  volume  may  therefore  be  used  thus 
diminishing  the  volume  loss.  The  area  regained  on  com- 
pression, shown  shaded  at  F,  is  proportional  to  the  shaded 
area  D,  or  in  other  words,  the  higher  the  terminal  expansion 
pressure,  or  the  longer  the  cut-off,  the  lower  will  be  the 
terminal  compression  pressure.  This  makes  the  use  of  a 
longer  exhaust  lead  fv  permissible  since  the  loss  area  within 
the  limits  of  the  piston  stroke  now  form  a  part  of  the  toe  of 
the  diagram  and  cooperates  in  lowering  the  back  pressure 
at  the  time  compression  begins.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ob- 
jection to  making  the  exhaust  lead  large  since  by  increasing 


Fig.  2 — Arrangement  of  Exhaust  Passages  and  Nozzle 

tin-   duration   of  the  exhaust   the  compression   is  shortened 
and    the  exhaust   puffs   are   softened.     If  this   is   done  the 
number  of  the  exhaust  ports  at  the  center  of  the  cylinder 
will  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  exhaust  belt  ordinarily  used 
in  unatlow  cylinders  may  be  dispensed  with  and  <mly  one 
port  remains  which  connects  directly  to  the  exhaust  pipe. 
the  piston  and  cylinder  to  be  mad 
!v  shorter 
The  utilization  of  the  energ  of  the 

O   into  kind 

means  of  conical  n  u  are  commonly  used  in 

turbines.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  nozzles  and  pas- 
sages is  shown  in  I  ■  \n  engine  having  two  l  ranks  at 
right  angles  with  an  exhaust  lead  "f  25  per  i  ent  will  produce 

sufficient  overlap  of  the  exhaust  period  so  thai  the  exhaust 
of  one  cylinder  logins  before  the  other  hai  \i  now 

the   exhiust    pi|>e-    are    joined    at    SCUtC    anglc- 

In    order    to    obtain    as    high    el: 
of   ejei  '  -    is    pra.  tii  able,    frictii  1 


kept  at  a  minimum.  This  necessitates  careful  proportioning 
of  the  exhaust  passages,  the  exhaust  nozzle  and  the  stack. 

A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  ejector  action  indicates  that 
28  per  cent  of  the  energ)'  ordinarily  lost  may  be  converted 
into  useful  work.  The  steam  consumption  also  is  improved, 
the  saving  varying  from  12  per  cent  at  43  per  cent  cut-off 
to  0  at  14  per  cent  cut-off.  The  exhaust  ejector  effect  also 
permits  a  considerable  reduction  of  clearance  volume,  the 
decrease  in  a  typical  case  being  from  17  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent. 

The  reduction  in  back  pressure  obtained  in  actual  service 
by  the  exhaust  ejector  action  is  clearly  shown  by  the  indicator 
cards  in  Fig.  3  and  the  diagram  in  Fig.  4  which  shows  the 
variation  in  the  pressure  in  the  exhaust  pipe  between  the 
cylinder  and  junction  during  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
crank.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cylinder  card  shows  the 
exhaust  coinciding  with  the  atmospheric  line  for  a  consider- 
able distance  and  the  card  taken  from  the  exhaust  pipe 
shows  that  a  vacuum  as  high  as  7  lb.  per  sq.  in.  was  formed 
at  certain  positions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  increase  of  the  exhaust  lead 
shortens  the  cylinder  and  piston  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Sib.  Vacuum 

Fig.  3 — Indicator  Cards  from  Two  Cylinder   Unaflow   Loco- 
motive;   Upper   Card    from    Cylinder,    Lower   Card    from 
Exhaust  Pipe  Between  Cylinder  and  Junction.    Cut  Off 
55    Percent,    Speed    14    M.p.h.      Steam    Pressure 
170  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

The  long  exhaust  had  shortens  the  compression  from  90 
per  cent  to  70  per  cent  and  reduces  the  clearance  volume  from 
16.2  per  cent  to  13.6  per  cent. 

A  German  Unaflow  Locomotive 
The  first  locomotive  in  which  the  exhaust  ejector  principle 
was  applied  was  a  superheater  freight  locomotive  of  the  Ger- 
man State  Railways,  built  in  ll>-<>  by  A.  Borsig  of  Berlin, 
and  illustrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  main 
dimensions  of  the  locomotive  are  as  follow-: 

Cylinder  bore 6J0  mm.  (24.8  in  t 

66(1  mm.  'Mn.  1 

Privim;  wheel  diameter 1,400  mm.  (S5.1  in.) 

Mjxmnrii    ipeed 60  km.  per  hour  (37.2  m.p.h. > 

Steam  pressure 12  at.  gage  (177  lb.  per  M    is.) 

Grate  area 1.62  (q.m.  (28.2  so   ft. ) 

Itoiler  heating  surface 149.65  aq.  m.  (  l.MO  »q.  ft  ) 

Superheater  heating  surface 53.00  s<1.  m.  -,    ft.  1 

Tct.il    he.itmc    surface I02.6S  (0    m  «l    ft.) 

let   heater  surface 0  s'].  m.  .    ft) 

Weight  empty 65.5  t  ns  'Mb.) 

■>e,ght       ■  '  "  tons  (158,700  lb.1 

The  cylinder  of  this  locomotive  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  6. 

It  i-  notable  for  it-  compactness,  lightness  and  sim] 

This  i-  in  part  due  to  the  use  of  horizontal  -mule-heat  poppet 
valve-  which  were  eniploved  for  the  tir-t  time  on  tin 
motive  Piston  valves  have  been  Used  on  some  unatlow  lo- 
comotives while  others  have  double  beat  po|>|x-t  valves.  The 
r, it  type  of  valve,  although  simple  and  perfectly 
Steam  tight,  has  so  far  not  been  favorably  received  because  it 
requires  I  high  lift  and  a  large  force  to  raise  it.    With  the 
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high  compression  of  the  unaflow  engine,  however,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  valve  is  balanced  to  a  large  extent  and  the  high 
lift  is  obtained  by  arranging  the  cam  roller  between  the  valve 
and  the  fulcrum  of  the  valve  lever  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The 
lift  of  the  cam,  which  is  14  mm.  (0.55  in.)  radially,  is 
thus  increased  to  24  mm.  (0.9S  in.)  at  the  valve.  For  cut- 
offs up  to  50  per  cent,  the  effective  inlet  areas  of  the  single- 
beat  valve  are  equivalent  to  the  areas  of  a  standard  piston 
valve  of  220  mm.  (8.67  in.)  diameter.  The  fact  that  beyond 
this  cut-off  the  valve  area  remains  constant  must  be  con- 
sidered a  further  advantage.  The  small  cam  lift  permits 
of  a  cam  profile  of  very  gentle  curvature,  thus  insuring 
smooth  lifting  and  seating  of  the  valve.  The  whole  cam 
mechanism  is  verv  substantiallv  constructed   and   swinging 


lh/m.'ais 


Fig.  4 Diagram  Showing  Pressure  in  Exhaust  Pipe  Through- 
out a  Complete  Revolution 

levers  were  used  instead  of  sliding  parts  wherever  possible. 
It  should  therefore  stand  up  well  in  service. 
Details  of  Poppet  Valves 
The  single  beat  valve  is  made  of  chrome-nickel  steel  and 
works  on  a  removable  steel  seat  expanded  into  the  cylinder 
casting.  If  this  seat  should  become  damaged  by  scale  or 
other  foreign  matter  it  can  be  easily  resurfaced  or  renewed. 


Fig.  5— Comparative  Lengths  of  Cylinders  for  Exhaust  Lead 
of  10  Percent  and  30  Percent 

The  valve  stem  has  a  diameter  of  25  mm.  (0.99  in.)  and 
is  supplied  with  oil  under  pressure.  The  common  center  of 
gravity  of  the  valve  head  and  spring  retainer  is  located  at 
about  the  center  of  the  guide  so  that  good  working  condi- 
tions are  assured.  The  valve  stem,  furthermore,  is  not 
exposed  to  the  live  steam,  but  to  the  varying  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  steam.     It  is  entirely  independ- 


ent of  the  cam  mechanism  except  for  the  tappet  contact,  and 
is  free  to  follow  any  slight  distortion  of  the  cylinder  casting. 

When  coasting,  the  valves  may  be  lifted  off  their  seats  by 
compressed  air  admitted  between  small  pistons  formed  on 
the  valve  tappets  so  that  the  rollers  clear  the  cam.  Special 
means  for  connecting  the  cylinder  ends  are  therefore  not  re- 
quired, and  the  relief  valves  ordinarily  used  to  prevent  high 
compression  may  be  omitted,  since  the  inlet  valves  act  as 
such.  They  also  relieve  the  high  compression  which  may 
occur  when  the  throttle  is  nearly  closed.  The  automatic  com- 
pression release  device  also  may  become  superfluous  since 
the  late  cut-offs  at  starting  produce  a  strong  exhaust  ejector 
effect  and  the  compression  is  therefore  considerably  shortened. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  accessibility  of  the  valves; 
for  their  renewal  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  off  the  valve 
chest  cover  and  disconnect  the  valve  spring,  the  spring  cap 
lock  being  a  split  spherical  washer.  Comparing  this  with 
the  procedure  of  taking  out  an  ordinary  piston  valve,  the 
great  simplification  due  to  the  single  beat  valve  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

The  driving  parts  and  the  Walschaert  gear  are  the  same 
as  those  used  on  counterflow  locomotives.  On  account  of 
its  greater  length  the  cylinder  was  moved  forward  180  rain. 
(17.1  in.).  The  unaflow  cylinder  is  not  heavier  than  the 
corresponding  counterflow  cylinder,  since  the  piston  valve 
chest  with  its  large  exhaust  chamber  as  well  as  the  tail 
rod  and  its  guide  are  omitted.  This  allows  the  piston  rod 
of  95  mm.  (3.74  in.)  diameter  to  be  bored  out  to  a  diameter 
of  60  mm.  (2.36  in.),  thus  also  saving  weight.  The  forged 
steel  piston  heads,  which  are  only  slightly  dished,  hold  be- 
tween them  a  cast  iron  supporting  drum  cast  from  a  special 


Fig. 


6 — The  Unaflow  Cylinder  with  Poppet  Valves  Is  Light 
and    Simple 


soft  mixture,  while  the  cylinder  is  made  of  a  hard  quality 
of  cast  iron.  The  supporting  drum  is  turned  smaller  than 
the  cylinder  bore  by  2.2  mm.  (0.087  in.)  on  a  length  of  140 
mm.  (5.5  in.)  at  its  middle,  which  allowance  increases  to  5 
mm.  (0.197  in.)  towards  the  ends.  Each  piston  head  car- 
ries three  rings.  The  greater  part  of  the  total  clearance 
volume  of  12  per  cent  is  taken  up  by  a  linear  clearance  of 
40  mm.  (1.57  in.)  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  head, 
and  this  also  results  in  very  small  harmful  surfaces.  The 
pressure  oil  feeds  are  arranged  at  the  middle  of  the  cylinder, 
where  the  temperature  is  lowest  and  little  possibility  of  car- 
bonizing exists.  One  feed  is  placed  on  top  and  one  on  each 
side  of  45  deg.  below  the  horizontal  center  line. 

Steam  Consumption  of  Unaflow  Locomotive 

It  is  hoped  that  tests  of  these  locomotives  will  soon  be 
available  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  show  unusually 
high  economy  in  the  use  of  steam.     The  result  of  tests  of 
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earlier  type  unaflow  locomotives  are  available  and  justify 
the  following  conclusions:  The  unaflow  locomotive  shows 
better  economy  than  the  compound  for  small  loads,  while  at 
higher  loads  its  fuel  consumption  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  This  can  be  easily  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  long 
constant  compression  and  the  large  clearance  volume.  The 
unaflow  locomotive  working  with  saturated  steam  shows  in 
general  a  higher  economy  than  the  compound  except  for 
long  cut-offs.  Larger  cylinders  would  be  of  advantage  in 
this  case.  The  superheater  unaflow  locomotive  is  at  least  on 
a  par  with  the  superheater  compound,  although  even  here  the 
former  has  a  slightly  higher  fuel  consumption  for  heavy  loads. 
Larger  cylinders  are.  of  course,  more  feasible  with  the  una- 
flow system  than  with  the  compound  engine. 

Future   Locomotive   Development 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the  locomotive  in  his  re- 
cent book  on  the  unaflow  engine,  Professor  Stumpf  makes 
the  following  observations  on  the  probable  future  trend  of 
locomotive  design:     '"With  the  customary  desism  of  firebox. 


to  4.75  at.  (69.8  lb.)  abs.  and  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  expansion  moisture  is  therefore  formed  in  the  cylinder. 
This  does  not  have  much  effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  una- 
flow engine,  but  is  very  detrimental  to  that  of  the  counterflow 
cylinder  where  the  moisture  causes  large  surface  losses. 

"The  practice  with  counterflow  locomotives  is  therefore 
to  use  higher  superheat  with  higher  initial  pressure.  The 
increase  in  temperature,  however,  is  the  cause  of  many  diffi- 
culties with  piston  valves  and  piston  rod  packings.  Fur- 
thermore, the  superheater  elements  must  be  shortened  so  that 
the  flue  gases  do  not  exert  a  cooling  effect  upon  the  super- 
heated steam.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  great  number  of 
superheater  elements  and  inefficient  utilization  of  space.  The 
unaflow  engine  can  of  course  be  adapted  to  meet  this  con- 
dition in  a  better  manner,  since  its  design  makes  it  more 
suitable  for  high  temperatures  than  the  customary  counter- 
flow  cylinder  with  piston  valves.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  necessity  for  using  these  high  temperatures  in  the  high 
pressure  unaflow  locomotive,  since  the  unaflow  action  cor- 
rects the  bad  influence  of  moisture  in  the  steam. 
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Fig.   7— Details   of   Poppet   Valves  and   Lifting   Mechanism 
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"The  call  ulated  gain  of  26  per  cent  of  the  high  pressure 
.    with  exhaust  ejector  action  will  probably 
eded  in  practice,  since  it  does  not  include  the  benefit 
due  t.i  the  single  beat  poppet  valves,  the  reduction  of  the 
■  rent,  nor  even  the  gain  due 
tn  the  unaflow  principle  itself, 
"The  future  line  of  pi  ogress  of  the  locomotive  is  therefore 
It  leads  naturally  from  the  two-cylinder  to  the  three- 
cylinder  engine  with  unaflow  cylinders  having  small  clear- 
ance volumes,  t>>  the  use  of  single-beat  poppet  valves  and 
the  utilization  of  the  ejector  action  of  the  exhaust,  in  com- 
d  with  high  pressures  and  modem  super! 


Hearing  on  Tentative  Consolidation  Plan 


Railroads  File  Basic  Information  and  Express  Some 
Criticisms  of  Proposed  Grouping 


THE  hearing  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
tentative  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads 
into  a  limited  number  of  systems,  as  it  applies  to  the 
southeastern  territory,  was  resumed  before  Commissioner 
Hall  and  Examiner  Heuly  on  June  15  after  having  been 
adjourned  from  April  24.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  other 
hearings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of 
conferences  between  Commissioner  Hall  and  a  committee  of 
railroad  counsel  appointed  at  the  former  hearing  the  roads 
were  prepared  with  basic  statistical  data  and  information 
regarding  the  finances,  traffic  and  operations  of  their  prop- 
erties which  the  commission  desired  as  the  foundation  for  its 
record  and  the  work  of  preparing  a  complete  consolidation 
plan,  but  there  was  evident  some  of  the  same  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  railroad  officers  who  testified  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  what  roads  they  should  be  combined  with, 
except  as  they  had  objections  to  offer  to  the  grouping  proposed 
in  the  tentative  plan  or  as  the  tentative  plan  follows  their 
present  affiliations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  line, 
Louisville  &  Nashville  and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis. 

Illinois   Central — Seaboard  Air  Line 

System   No.    12 — Illinois   Central-Seaboard 

Illinois   Centra! 

Y3700  &   Mississippi   Valley 
Central    of   Georgia 
Seaboard  Air  Line 

Lvnchburp:.    Va..   to   Durham,   N.   C,   branch   of   Norfolk   &   Western 
Gulf  &    Ship   Island 
Tennessee  Central 
Carolina,  Clinchfield   &  Ohio 

N'otes — Prof.  Ripley  recommends  that  a  separate  system  be  built  around 
the   Seaboard    A'r    Line. 

The  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  is  not  included  in  any  system  by  Prof.  Ripley. 

The  Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  may  be  included  in  system  No.  11, 
Atlantic  Coast   Line-Louisville  &  Nashville. 

The  first  day  of  the  hearing  developed  that  the  Illinois 
Central  does  not  want  to  have  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  com- 
bined with  its  system  as  proposed  and  the  Seaboard  also 
failed  to  see  any  advantage  in  the  plan  but  expressed  a 
preference  to  be  let  alone.  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  was  the  first  witness  and  began  by  filing  and 
explaining  to  some  extent  25  exhibits  consisting  of  maps, 
charts  and  tables  giving  the  basic  information  as  to  the  plant 
and  facilities  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Central  of  Georgia, 
their  traffic  and  interchange  with  other  lines  and  their  finan- 
cial structure.  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  prepared  a  report  on  which  the  commission's  tentative 
plan  was  based,  assisted  the  commissioner  and  examiner  in 
bringing  out  facts  for  the  record  by  questioning  witnesses. 
He  asked  Mr.  Markham  whether  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Frisco  lines  into  Birmingham  compete  for  Kansas  City 
business.  Mr.  Markham  replied  that  they  do  to  some  extent 
but  he  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  Frisco  line  should  be  given  to  the  I.  C. 

After  presenting  the  general  data  Mr.  Markham  took  up 
a  discussion  of  the  tentative  plan  for  System  No.  12,  taking 
into  the  Illinois  Central,  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  Central 
of  Georgia  and  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Lynchburg-Durham  branch  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  the 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island  and  the  Tennessee  Central.  He  said  the 
Illinois  Central  does  not  favor  the  inclusion  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  the  Tennessee  Central  in  its  system  and  that  it 
follows  that  it  would  exclude  the  Norfolk  &  Western  branch 
and  the  C.  C.  &  O.  He  then  outlined  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Illinois  Central  system,  saying  it  is  the 
only  one  of  any  size  following  the  lines  of  longitude  and 


Washington,  D.  C. 

broadly  speaking  the  only  north  and  south  trunk  line  in  the 
country.  It  serves  the  great  central  valley  and  it  has  prospered 
by  rigidly  confining  its  activities  to  its  natural  territory,  there- 
by contributing  to  the  development  of  the  territory,  and  the 
lines  it  has  taken  on  have  added  strength  to  the  main  lines. 
The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  he  said,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  itself  owns  practically  no  freight 
cars,  using  those  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  officers  above 
general  superintendent  have  jurisdiction  over  both.  The 
Illinois  Central  has  aided  the  development  of  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  and  consequently  of  western  Mississippi 
and  that  road  constitutes  a  second  main  track  of  favorable 
grade  for  the  Illinois  Central  through  business  south  of  Mem- 
phis, practically  a  water  grade  level,  while  the  Illinois  Central 
runs  through  the  foothills. 

A  separation  of  these  two  lines  would  lower  the  standard 
of  service  and  increase  the  cost  of  operation  of  both  lines. 
The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  strength  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  they  are"  so  closely 
knit  together  thai  their  separation  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest.  Referring  to  the  Tennessee  Central, 
Mr.  Markham  said  that  the  only  thing  that  the  Illinois 
Central  could  do  with  it  would  be  to  use  it  for  an  entrance 
to  Nashville  and  the  Illinois  Central  now  has  all  the  benefits 
of  such  an  entrance  through  divisional  arrangements  without 
the  responsibility  of  ownership.  It  had  once  given  some 
consideration  to  the  Tennessee  Central  and  had  decided  it 
would  not  take  it  as  a  gift. 

Seabord  Air  Line  Competitive 

with  Central  of  Georgia 

Referring  to  the  proposed  consolidation  with  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  Mr.  Markham  said  that  the  latter  forms  a  north 
and  south  line  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  the  Illinois 
Central  is  700  miles  away.  There  is  absolutely  no  identity 
of  interest  or  opportunity  to  form  new  traffic  routes  that 
would  benefit  the  railroads  or  the  public  and  there  s-ems  no 
way  of  bringing  these  two  properties  any  closer  together  than 
is  now  afforded  by  the  connection  at  Birmingham.  The 
Seaboard  is  very  highly  competitive  with  the  Central  of 
Georgia,  which  reaches  every  important  point  in  the  state 
except  in  the  extreme  southeast.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Southern  are  traffic  connections  on  eastern  business. 
Therefore,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  would  add  practically 
nothing  to  the  Illinois  Central  or  the  Central  of  Georgia  nor 
would  benefits  accrue  to  the  Seaboard  by  combination  with 
the  Illinois  Central.  Such  a  consolidation  would  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  competition  and  would  not  be  in  harmonv 
with  the  law.  In  response  to  questions  by  Prof.  Ripley, 
Mr.  Markham  said  the  Illinois  Central  is  not  looking  for 
more  lines,  but  if  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  is  to  be  placed 
somewhere,  probably  the  Illinois  Central  is  a  logical  place 
for  it,  but  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  possible  conditions 
under  which  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Seaboard  could 
profitably  be  put  together.  The  Mississippi  Central  and  the 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  he  said,  belong  together  and  if 
one  should  go  to  the  Illinois  Central,  the  other  ought  to. 
Commissioner  Hall  expressed  an  appreciation  of  the  very 
clear  form'  in  which  the  Illinois  Central  exhibits  had  been 
prepared  and  said  they  would  be  very  helpful. 

Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 

J.  J.  Campion,  vice-president  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield 
&   Ohio,    filed   statements   containing  the   basic   information 
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for  his  road,  but  declined  to  discuss  where  the  road  should 

be  put  in  any  consolidation  scheme.     He  said  it  occupies  a 

unique  position  and  might  fit  into  a  number  of  other  systems, 

such  as  the  proposed  systems  Nos.   10,  11  or  12,  or  one  of 

the  systems  north   of  the  Ohio  river.     Commissioner   Hall 

.  him  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 

be  done,  assuming  that  some  plan  has  to  be  made  and  that 

unless  it  were  placed  in  the  same  system,  the  road  could  not 

be  consolidated  at  all,  but  Mr.  Campion  would  give  no  ex- 

n.     He  said   the  road's  heaviest   interchange  is   with 

Si  uthern  Railway. 

Vice-President  Capps  of  Seaboard  Air  Line  Testifies 

C,  K  Capps.  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Sea- 
Bi  ard   Air  Line,   filed  basic  statements  and  in  addition  dis- 

the  traffic  situation  to  show  that  a  combination  of  the 

rd  and  the  Illinois  Central  would  not  be  beneficial. 
It  would  shorten  no  through  routes,  he  said,  except  the  mile- 

tween  Chicago  and  Atlanta,  and  it  would  lengthen  the 
mileage  of  several  existing  routes.  The  Illinois  Central 
would  not  give  the  Seaboard  any  more  northern  connections 
and  the  connections  from  the  Virginia  cities  north  might  or 
might   not  be   friendly.     The  two  roads  have  not    found    it 

rv  to  establish  through  traffic  arrangements  and  there 
is  no  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  except  at  Birming- 
ham, where  the  interchange  amounted  to  less  than  37,000 
ton.-  in  1921.  -Mr.  Capps  said  the  Seaboard  is  generally 
the  short  line  in  its  territory  and  is  less  dependent  on  any- 
one article  of  traffic  than  other  southern  lines.  The  effect 
of  his  statement  was  that  the  road  feels  it  is  sufficient  unto 
it-clf  and  should  be  left  alone.  In  reply  to  questions,  he 
said  that  if  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  were  placed  in 
No.  K».  the  Southern,  and  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham 
&  Atlantic  placed  in  System  No.  11,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
the    result    would    be   to  give   those   two   systems   each   two 

between  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville  and  the  Seaboard  no 
route.  Prof.  Ripley  .-aid  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  give 
the  Atlanta.  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  nt   route  to  Jacksonville   is  very   in- 

direct. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Does  Not  Want  to  Lose  Branch 

N  l»  Maher,  president  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  made 
a  brief  statement  regarding  the  proposal  to  cut  off  its  line 
from  Lynchburg  to  Durham  and  place  it  in  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral-Si  aboard  system  and  also  its  line  from  Roanoke  to  Wins- 
em  and  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  to  \«-  placed 
in  the  Atlanl  ne  system.  He  said  this  would  disrupt 

the   nute   fra      II  igersl own   to   Winston-Salem,   which   had 
d  very  valuable  during  the  period  of  congestion  when 
the  route-  through  Potomac    Yard  were  crowded,  and  that  the 
re-ult  would  be  to  limit  competition  and  change  the  channels 
in  tin-  territory. 
Durham  line,  he  said,  is  of  great  future  importance 
Norfolk  &  Western, 
Mr.    Maher   also   submitted    general    in!'  tvering 

S   '■'.  although  the  system  which  the  ten- 

d  to  build  up  around  the  Norfolk  i\  West- 
Prof    Kip- 
l  i-  not  the  disposition  of  the  II  impton  Roads 
i-  possible  before 

nth    and    whether   it    would    not    1"     better   to   turn 

I  .in  earlier  point.     Mr    \l  .id  that 

ild  require  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  to  interchange 

with    i  j 

< .    I  Ik  &  West 

Mi  iid   thai   the 

tld  have  jusl  the  apposite  effei  t  ..f  that  Bug- 

ll      iid  the  pub- 

from 


Atlantic   Coast  Line — Louisville  &   Nashville 

System    No.    II — Atlantic  Coast   Line — Locisvillb  &  Nashville 

Atlantic  Oast  Line 

Adar.ta  \  West  Point 

C'hark-t  n   ,\    U  t  stern   Carolina 

Louisville  &    Nashville 

Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
-.tile,    Henderson  &   St.   Louis 
Western   Railway  of  Alahama 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Norfolk  Southern 
Atlanta.   Birmingham   &   Atlantic 
WinsttT.-Salem    Southbound 

Roanoke  to  Winston-Salem  branch  of  N  rt'olk  &  Western 
Florida    East   Coast 

a,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
Georcia   &  Florida 
Gulf.    Mobile  &    Northern 
Mississippi   Central 

Notes — Prof.  Ripley  recommends  that  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac  and  Florida  East  Coast  retain  their  present  status  without  inclu- 
sion  in  any   svstem. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  may  be  included  in  system  No.  12, 
Illinois  Central-Seaboard.  Prof.  Ripley  recommends  inclusion  in  system 
No.    10.    Southern. 

The  Golf,  Mobile  &  Northern  and  Mississippi  Central  are  not  specifically 
included  in  any  system   under   Prof.   Ripley's   report, 

George  B.  Elliott,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line:  \Y.  L.  Mapother,  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  W.  R.  Cole,  president  of  the 
Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  expressed  general  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  which  combined  these  roads  in  System  No. 
11,  Atlantic  Coast  Line-Louisville  &  Nashville,  including 
the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama;  Richmond,  Fredericks- 
burg &:  Potomac;  Norfolk  Southern;  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic;  Winston-Salem  Southbound;  Roanoke  to  Winston- 
Salem  branch  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western;  Florida  East  Coast; 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio;  Georgia  &  Florida;  Gulf, 
Mobile  &:  Northern,  and  Mississippi  Central.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  that  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  toward  Sys- 
tem No.  11  is  that  if  these  consolidations  are  going  through 
and  the  proposed  Systems  Nos.  10  and  12  are  to  be  made, 
the  grouping  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  in  the  main 
satisfactory  and  what  it  would  have  suggested.  He  felt  that 
the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  should  perhaps 
remain  neutral,  but  if  assigned  to  one  system,  it  should 
properly  go  to  the  A.  C.  L.  The  A.  C.  L.  would  also  be 
willing  to  accept  the  right  to  consolidate  with  the  Norfolk 
Southern  and  it  feels  that  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
is  properly  allocated  if  given  to  the  coast  line.  This  would 
give  access  to  coal  over  its  own  rails.  Regarding  the  A.  B. 
&  A.,  he  said  that  the  Coast  Line  business  to  thai  section 
is  largely  over  the  Central  of  Georgia  but  if  the  Central  of 
Georgia  is  to  be  linked  up  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
A.  B,  &  A.  would  aid  the  Coast  Line  in  getting  to  Jackson- 
ville. He  also  felt  that  the  Florida  I  ■-•  I  last  is  properly 
allocated  to  this  system.  This  attitude,  he  said,  is  predicated 
on  the  possibility  of  making  these  consolidations  on  -ati-- 
factory  terms.  Probably,  he  said,  the  other  roads  and  the 
public  would  demand  that  the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg  & 
rotoni.it    be  kept  open  as  a  bridge  line. 

Mr.  Cole  said  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  consolidation,  the 
lie,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  been  properly  allo- 
cated in  the  plan.  Prof.  Ripley  asked  Mr  Mapother  his 
opinion  regarding  the  disposition  of  the  A  B  Si  \  .  if  the 
ird  Air  Line  and  the  Illinois  Central  remain  separate. 
In  that  case  "it  OUghl  to  be  Scrapped,"  replied  Mr.  Mapother. 

Do  Not  Need  Independent  Chicago  Entrance 

Prof.  Ripley  also  brought  out  an  expression  from  Mr 
other  thai  the  southeastern  lines  do  not  need  an  independent 
entrance  to  Chicago       A  complete  plan,  he  said,  might  wisely 
-top  these   lines   with   the  Ohio  river  and   he   would   have   no 

ti  to  me  hiding  the  Chicago,   Indianapol 

ville.    now    owned    half    by    the    Southern    and    half    bj     the 

Louisville  &  Nashville,  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  as 
proposed  in  the  tentative  plan. 

I       ill,  president  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  cx- 
I    the   opinion    that   the  proposed    consolidation    of   his 
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road  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  would  eliminate  competi- 
tion in  a  large  part  of  the  territory.  He  felt  that  the  line 
has  a  function  to  perform  and  it  is  its  desire  to  continue  to 
develop  along  its  own  lines.  Therefore,  it  would  ask  to  be 
let  alone  for  the  present.  Commissioner  Hall  asked  whether 
he  would  propose  that  the  Norfolk  Southern  be  made  a  system 
by  itself,  to  which  Mr.  Loyal]  replied  only  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  where  it  properly  belongs.  He  said  perhaps 
it  is  more  of  a  feeder  to  the  Southern  Railway  than  to  any 
other  system  and  its  principal  competitor  is  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line. 

Mr.  Mapother  took  the  stand  again  to  discuss  the  Carolina, 
Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  saying  he  thought  its  inclusion  in  Sys- 
tem No.  11  is  entirely  proper  and  that  it  would  prove  highly 
desirable  if  the  plan  were  carried  out.  It  could  be  connected 
with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  by  the  construction  of  only 
12  miles  of  new  road  and  would  afford  an  outlet  to  the  Sea- 
board for  coal  from  eastern  Kentucky  and  a  desirable  route 
to  the  central  west  from  Carolina  territory.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  had  such  a  plan  in 
mind  for  several  years. 

Basic  information  for  the  Florida  East  Coast  was  sub- 
mitted by  \Y.  G.  Brown,  roadway  engineer,  and  T.  W. 
Pomar,  comptroller,  but  in  response  to  requests  for  an  ex- 
pression regarding  the  allocation  of  this  line,  S.  M.  Loftin, 
general  counsel,  said  that  the  road  is  now  being  operated  by 
trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  H.  M.  Flagler,  which 
expires  next  year,  and  the  present  trustees  do  not  feel  that 
they  ought  to  express  any  opinion.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  are  among  the  trustees. 

J.  L.  Edwards,  assistant  to  the  receiver  of  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  submitted  the  general  information 
for  this  road,  and  pointed  out  that  the  increase  in  population 
in  this  territory  has  been  greater  than  that  in  the  balance 
of  the  state.  He  said  that  under  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion it  was  used  in  connection  with  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  as  one  of  the 
routes  for  northbound  fruits  and  vegetables. 

H.  H.  Dean,  general  counsel  of  the  Gainesville  Midland, 
said  that  this  road  should  be  allocated  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  or  the  Central  of  Georgia,  but  not  to  the  Seaboard  or 
the  Southern.  It  connects  with  four  systems  which  go  into 
Georgia,  but  to  link  it  with  the  Seaboard  or  Southern  would 
eliminate  competition. 

Southern  System 

Data  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  submitted  by 
L.  E.  Jeffries,  vice-president  and  general  counsel,  and  A.  H. 
Plant,  assistant  to  the  president,  but  they  declined  to  give 
any  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  tentative  plan.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  testimony,  Frank  Roberson,  attorney 
general  of  Mississippi,  asked  Mr.  Plant  whether  the  commis- 
sion should  cut  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg-Vicksburg,  Shreve- 
port  &  Pacific  system  at  the  Mississippi  river.  Mr.  Plant 
said  he  had  no  opinion  on  this. 

Mr.  Roberson  then  introduced  as  a  witness  S.  A.  Wither- 
spoon,  special  counsel  for  the  state  of  Mississippi  in  the 
anti-trust  suit  against  the  Southern,  who  presented  an  alter- 
native plan  for  a  consolidation  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the 
Memphis-Birmingham  division  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  or  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  in  order  to  afford  a  line  to  Chicago, 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Illinois  Central  system.  He  also 
proposed  to  take  away  some  of  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the 
Southern  system.  He  said  that  the  Southern  and  the  Illinois 
Central  now  have  a  monopoly  in  the  state  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  break  up. 

The  basic  information  furnished  by  each  road  in  response 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  committee  of  counsel  after 
conference  with  Commissioner  Hall,  calls  for  maps,  a  classi- 


fication of  the  road  and  tracks,  equipment  and  terminals, 
also  detailed  statements  regarding  the  traffic,  bases  of  fuel 
supply,  results  of  operation,  capital  obligations,  interest  and 
other  charges.  At  the  request  of  Commissioner  Hall  there 
was  added  to  this  list  maps  and  charts  showing  in  detail 
inter-corporate  relationships  of  the  companies  comprising  the 
existing  systems. 

A.  J.  Maxwell  and  W.  G.  Womble  of  the  North  Carolina 
railroad  commission  and  a  number  of  shippers  of  that  state 
objected  to  the  proposed  plan  of  cutting  off  the  Lynchburg- 
Durham  branch  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  placing  it 
in  the  Illinois  Central  system.  They  also  proposed  that 
the  Toledo  &:  Ohio  Central  be  added  to  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  to  give  a  line  to  the  lakes.  The  hearing  on  the 
Southeastern  district  was  concluded  on  June  20. 


Annual  Meeting  of  Signal 

Section  at  Spring  Lake 

The  Signal  Section  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  Spring  Lake,  N.   J., 
on  June   14,   15   and  16;  and  a  partial  report  of  the 
doings  of  the  meeting  was  given  in  last  week's  Railway  Age, 
page    1479.     The    attendance,    by    the    final    day,    rose    to 
above  400. 

The  officers  elected  for  the'  ensuing  year  were  C.  A. 
Christofferson  (N.  P.),  chairman;  B.  T.  Anderson  (D.  L. 
&  W.),  first  vice-chairman;  W.  M.  Vandersluis,  engineering 
secretary,  Illinois  Central  electrification  committee,  second 
vice-chairman.  The  secretary  is  H.  S.  Balliet,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York.  Those  elected  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction  for  the  three  year  term  were  A.  H.  Rudd 
(Pennsvlvania),  C.  F.  Stolz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  C.  H. 
Tillett  (Grand  Trunk),  and  F.  B.  Wiegand  (N.  Y.  C). 
T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  was  elected  to  serve  for  two 
years.  Those  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  for 
next  year  were  W.  J.  Eck  (Southern),  A.  H.  McKeen 
(U.  P.),  F.  H.  Buchanan  (Pennsvlvania),  F.  P.  Patenall 
(B.  &  O.),  and  F.  C.  Smart  (E.  J.'&  E.). 

Economics  of  Railway  Signaling 

A  special  committee  on  this  subject,  B.  T.  Anderson, 
chairman,  made  a  progress  report  on  its  assigned  subject, 
the  determination  of  the  relative  economic  value  of  block 
signaling  as  a  means  of  protecting  and  directing  the  move- 
ment of  trains  and  for  reducing  the  cost  of  train  operation. 
The  report  gave  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  committee 
proposes  to  follow,  which  outline  follows: 

The  purpose  in  making  these  studies  is  mainly  to  determine  to 
what  extent  train  operation  can  be  improved  by  installing  up-to- 
date  systems  of  automatic  block  signals  and  interlocking  on  roads 
that  are  not  now  equipped  with  a  block  system  and  also  on  roads 
equipped  with  manual  block. 

The  method  to  be  followed  in  making  a  study  is  to  prepare  a 
statement  comparing  the  results  of  train  operation  under  the 
method  in  use  with  the  results  to  be  attained  under  the  improved 
method. 

Data  sheets  with  explanatory  notes  for  use  in  making  this  com- 
parison accompany  this  report. 

The   following   illustrates  a  typical   case : 

The  road  to  be  studied  is  assumed  to  be  a  single  track  division, 
100  miles  between  terminals,  operated  under  the  manual  block 
system ;  switches  at  passing  sidings  all  hand  operated.  The  block 
sections  vary  greatly  in  length  as  the  block  stations  are  located 
so  that  station  agents  also  act  as  block  signalmen.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  block  sections  which  is  more  or  less  typical  of  the 
manual  block  system  is  one  of  the  causes  of  delay.  Another 
cause  of  delay  is  the  stops  that  trains  must  make  entering  and 
leaving   passing   sidings,   over   hand-operated   switches. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  is  to  tabulate  one  year's  results 
under  this  method  of  operation.  The  figures  to  be  entered  on  data 
sheet  under  present  method.  The  next  step  is  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  equipping  this   piece  of   road   with  an  up-to-date   system   of 
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ma:  mum   operation,   the    important   passing 
ped  with  interlocking  with  low   voltage  -■-witch 
switches.     \\  here  m  • 
rran  i  d    md   n   located   so  as   I      >•  oid  the 
■  badly  arranged  siding  or  sidings  located  without  re- 
hired time  interval  between  them. 
The   •  roposed  plan  will  tie  tl 

;  the  plan  will  eliminate  av 

hout  increasing  their  max- 
imum speed. 

As  the  increase  in  averagi  to  the  situati 

improved   facilities   n  lanned  that   !: 

of  the  iperation  will  be  eliminated.     When  the 

average  speed  of  freight  trains  under  the  proposed  plan  has  been 
determined,   it   will    '  lie  to  arrive   at    thi 

tl-.e  proposed  plan,     if  the  average  speed  of  freight  trains 
the  proposed  plan  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the  present  plan 
of  operation,  the  improvement  in  train  operation  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  large  enough  to  fully  justify  the  cost  of  the  improved  facilities. 

Care  of  Oil  Lamps 

Committee  V — Maintenance  Rules  and  Instructions 
mitted  a  report  cowering  rules  for  signal  maintenance;  exam- 
ination papers  on  signal  maintenance  and  rules  for  the  (  ire 
of  switch  and  signal  oil  lamps.  These  were  accepted  for 
submission  to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual.  The 
rules  for  the  care  of  oil  lamps   follow: 

1601.  Cleanliness    is    of    the    most    importance    in    the    care    of    lamps. 

1602.  Lamp   bodies  must  be  kept   clean   and   in   repair;    soot   or  dirt    must 

be    removed    and    all    vents    must    be    kept    open    so    that    draught 
will   not   be  impaired. 
Lamp    founts    must    be    drained    at    least    once    a    month    to    remove 


1603. 
1604. 
1605. 
1606. 

1607. 
1608. 

1609. 
1610. 


sedii 


ater. 


be    used    for 


Oil    drained    from    founts    must    be    retained    an< 
cleaning    purposes    or    for    thinning    black    oil. 
Filler    caps    must    be    kept    in    place    to    prevent    dirt    from    getting 

in    the  oil. 
Burners   must   be    scraped,   wiped   clean   and   vents   opened   each   time 
the   lamps  arc   filled.     When   fouled    with   oil,   scot   or   incrustations, 
may  be  dipped   or   boiled   in  a  solution  of  lye,  rinsed   in  clean 
water  and  thoroughly  dried. 
Chimneys    of    long    life    burner    lamps    should    be    cleaned    with    dry 
k  r    only.      They    should    never    be    washed.      Broken 
chimni  replaced    promptly. 

Long    time    burner    wicks    should    be    renewed    every    sixty    days,    as 
accumulate    din    and    gum    oil    which    prevents    the   oil    from 
flowing   freely    through    them.     Wicks   must  be  of   such  length   that 
at   least   1   in.   rests  fount. 

Lenses    must    be    kept    clean     and    bright,    and     if    any     are    found 

cracked   or  broken    they   must  be   replaced   promptl] 
Illuminating    oils    specified    by    the    Company     must    be    used.       No 
attempt    must    be    made    to    improve    the   quality    by    adding   other 

li    unsatisfactory,    make   prompt    report    to 

no     circumstances     shall     any     other     than     illuminating     oil 
provided   for   thai  teceptacles 

must  be  kept  clean,  closed  against  the  entrance  of  dirt   and  mois- 
ture,   and.    unless    designed    for    outside    use.    kept    under   cover. 
A    space    of    'i    in.    must    be    left    unfilled    in    founts    for    expansion 

and    ventilation. 
When    filling   lamf*    in    rainy    weather,   care  must   be    taken   to   keep 

water  out   of   the  oil   and    from    the    wicks. 
Lamps    equipped    with    long    time    burners    must    be    inspected    semi- 
weekly,    or   as    instructed    by crust    removed 

from   wicks   and    flame  properly   adjusted. 
Lamps   equipped    with   ..nc   day  burners  must  be  cleaned,   filled   and 

flame   adjusted    daily. 
When    lamps   arc   lighted,    the    flame    should    be    turned    up   to    about 
one  half    the    height     required    to    give    full    light    and    be    allowed 
tr.    burn     until     all     |  thoroughly     warm,    after    which 

the   flame  may    be   adjusted   to  the  proper  height 
Lamps  must  be  placed  and   brackets   so  adjusted  as  to  insure  proper 
alinement  with  res|  le  and  track. 

on    the    same    brackets    f>    assure    that 
proper  alinement  i^  maintained. 

Joint  Occupancy  of  Buildings 
tnitte    HI     Power    Interlocking,   presented   a    report 
on  the  joint  occupancy  of  buildings  for  telegraph,  telephone 
■  -  t  .       \    urvey  has  dim  losed  thai  in  many 
:    rraph  or  telephone  and  signal  apparatus  is 
r  or  building,  adequate  provi- 
i   made   for  fficienl    installation, 

•   the  different   i  lasses  of   a] 
nded  thai  before  plans  are  made  for 
i  •;  i    to   ,;,      isting  strut  lure,  due 
reaped       officers  hai 
lion  and  maintenance  ol  the  differenl 
:        to  furnish  full  informatii 

ition  of  teli 
dm  t-.   outli  I 


1613. 
1616 


-.  doors,  windows,  etc.,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  re- 
spective  officers  having  charge  of  the  installation,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  telegraph,  telephone  and  signal  apparatus 
for  their  approval.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
also  apply  where  standard  plans  are  used.  Where  plans  sub- 
mitted are  not  satisfactory  the  proper  officers  should  confer 
and  reach  an  agreement,  if  practicable. 

1  bis  report  elicited  considerable  discussion  and  finally 
was  referred  back  to  the  committee.  This  committee  also 
presented  a  specification  for  electric  wiring  for  interlocking 
plants  and  one  for  the  construction  of  underground  conduit 
-\  stems'. 

Reports  of  Other  Committees 

Committee  XII — Contracts,  submitted  as  its  report  a  table 
of  interlocking  units  and  values  which  was  accepted  for 
submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Committee  XV — Valuation,  submitted  forms  for  reporting 
material  used  and  labor  performed  in  construction,  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  and  inclusion  in  the  .Manual.  These 
forms  have  been  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Valua- 
tion Order  No.  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  costs  for  statistical 
purposes.  These  were  ordered  to  letter  ballot.  The  com- 
mittee also  submitted  a  table  of  average  service  life  in 
years  of  the  important  units  of  the  different  type-  of  signal 
installations  and  a  construction  program   for  signaling. 

Committee  VI — Standard  Designs,  submitted  drawing-  for 
one-inch  signal  pipe  and  coupling:  grooved  trunking:  built- 
up  blinking;  switch  point  drilling:  switch  adjustment- 
insulated;  and  highway  crossing  gate  lamp.  This  committee 
also  made  a  report  regarding  the  best  types  of  electric  lamp 
for  signal  work. 

<  'ommittee  XVIII — D.C.  Track  Circuits,  submitted  meth- 
ods of  making  d.c.  track  circuit  tests  for  rail  and  ballast 
resistance  with  a  form  for  a  record  and  a  report  on  the 
minimum  limiting  resistance  allowable  in  series  with  track 
batteries  which  were  accepted  for  submission  to  letter  ballot. 

Committee  X — Signaling  Practice,  reported  recent  im- 
provements in  light  signals,  particularly  the  change  in  form 
of  those  on  the  Pennsylvania  from  four  lights  in  a  row  to 
three      The  Hall  color  light  signal  was  described. 

(  'ommittee  IV — D.C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling,  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  requisites  for  circuits  which  after  consid- 
i  rable  discussion  and  some  alteration  was  ordered  submitted 
to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Committee  II — Mechanical  Interlocking,  presented  a  long 
report  made  up  of  a  number  of  specifications  and  drawings. 

llie  report  contained  the  following  specifications:  concrete 
trunking;  capping  and  support;  compensation  of  pipe  line; 
mechanical  interlocking  and  paint  and  painting.  An  index 
for  mechanical  interlocking  specifications  was  also  presented 
wings,  pertaining  to  instructions  for  apply- 
ing compensation;  a  compensation  chart  and  a  crank  chart, 
respectively.  After  brief  discussion  this  report  was  accepted 
to  be  sent  to  letter  ballot. 

('ommittee  VIII— A.C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling,  pre- 
sented lists  of  requisites  for  the  impregnation  of  COils  ap- 
plicable for  coils  for  ai.  and  d<  signal  systems;  impreg- 
nating compound  treatment  for  non-oil-proof  el 
winding-;  impregnating  compound  treatment  for  partially 
oil  proof  electrical  windings;  impregnating  compound  treat- 
ment of  oil-proof  electrical   Windings;   and   varnish   treatment 

ctrical  winding-.    All  were  accepted  to  be  sent  to  letter 
ballot. 

Curtailment   of   Activities 

It  was  .innouiii  eii  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  that  1>\  order 
of  the  board  of  dire,  tors  the  practice  of  holding  sectional 
Section    would   be   at   once   di- 
i  ontinued. 


Chesapeake  £&  Ohio  Not  Hurt  by  Coal  Strike 

Coal  in  1921  75  Per  Cent  of  Total  Tonnage.    Year's  Result  is  6.68 
Per  Cent  on  Stock 


Nokmai.lv  about  70  per  cent  of  the  tannage  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &:  Ohio  is  bituminous  coal.  In  l'J21,  because 
the  decline  in  coal  traffic  was  not  as  great  proportion- 
ately as  the  decline  in  traffic  generally,  the  percentage  of 
bituminous  coal  to  the  total  tonnage  was  75  per  cent.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most  interesting 
factors  in  connection  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  the 
present  time  is  the  effect  that  the  coal  strike  may  be  having 
upon  the  road's  welfare.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  serves  both 
union  and  non-union  fields.  The  total  result,  therefore,  has 
been  that  the  decline  in  traffic  from  the  cessation  of  mining 
in  the  union  mines  lias  been  balanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  non-union  mines.  The  road,  therefore,  has 
not  been  hurt  particularly  by  the  coal  strike  but  it  has  not 
had  the  expansion  in  coal  traffic  such  as  its  neighbor  carrier, 
the  Norfolk  &:  Western,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  experi- 
ence. Putting  this  in  the  form  of  figures  we  find  that  the 
road's  traffic  in  recent  months  has  been  running  considerably 
ahead  of  its  traffic  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1921.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  early  part  of  last 
year  was  a  rather  barren  period  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Its  coal  loadings  in  March,  1921,  averaged  only  about  6,000 
weekly.  In  April  they  had  improved  so  that  thev  averaged 
slightly  over  8,000,  and  in  May,  slightly  over  10',000.  The 
effect  of  the  coal  strik  ras  first  shown  this  year  by  the 
increased  loadings  in  March,  when  the  mines  were  rushing 
production  in  anticipation  of  the  strike;  in  March  the  coal 
loadings  averaged  about  11,000  weekly.  After  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  there  was  a  decline  in  traffic  so  that  the  loadings 
averaged  only  about  8,000  to  9,000  weekly.  Since  that  time, 
however,  they  have  gradually  begun  to  increase  to  the  extent 
that  during  the  week  ending  May  27,  the  figure  was  12,271. 
This  shows  what  has  been  noted  above  that  the  coal  strike 
has  not  severely  hurt  the  C.  &  O.,  and  it  is  apparent  from 
the  figures  given  that  it  is  gradually  bettering  its  position 
as  the  strike  proceeds. 

Great  Improvement  Over  Last  Year 

The  condition  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  today  is  very 
much  different  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  May  last 
year  the  directors  felt  that  conditions  were  so  poor  and  the 
outlook  so  uncertain  that  it  was  best  to  defer  action  on  the 
two  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend  payable  in  June.  There 
has  been  much  comment  about  this  action.  The  fact  was, 
nevertheless,  that  the  road  at  the  time  was  producing  some 
very  poor  earning  statements.  In  the  first  four  months  of 
1921  it  had  a  net  after  rentals  of  only  $1,509,402.  It  im- 
proved its  position  materially  in  the  later  months  of  1921 
with  the  final  result  that  for  the  year  it  earned  a  net  on  its 
stock  of  6.68  per  cent,  but  that  this  would  be  the  case  was 
not  in  evidence  in  May.  To  bring  the  thing  up  to  date  it 
should  be  noted  that  in  the  first  four  months  of  1922  the 
road  had  a  net  after  rentals  of  $5,618,682,  or  that  its  poorest 
month  this  year,  namely  January,  was  considerably  better 
than  its  best  month  in  the  first  third  of  1921.  In  fact,  in 
February,  1921,  the  road  reported  a  deficit. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  corporate  net  income  for  1921 
totaled  $4,192,601,  or,  as  above  noted,  6.68  per  cent  on  its 
capital  stock.  This  fact  combined  with  what  has  been  said 
about  the  1922  earnings  to  date,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  road  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  situation  which 
confronted  it  in  the  early  part  of  1921,  and  this  fact  one 
would  suggest  to  be  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
road's  position  at  the  present  time.    This,  nevertheless,  does 


not  change  the  fact  that  conditions  in  the  early  part  of  1921 
were  bad.  The  annual  report  gives  considerable  attention 
to  this  and  to  the  reasons  why  the  dividend  was  deferred 
in  May.  It  gives  the  additional  fact  that  during  May,  1921, 
the  company  had  on  hand  over  $7,000,000  in  unpaid  vouch- 
ers  past  due  for  60  days  or  more.  The  report  says  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  directors  deemed  it  advisable  to 
conserve  the  cash  resources.  Following  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  business  picked  up  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  and  concerning  also  the  savings  in  operating 
expenses  cue  to  economies  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  con- 
tinues: "The  directors  of  your  company  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  hardship  to  many  of  its  stockholders  resulting  from  any 
interruption  in  the  regular  payment  of  dividends,  and  the 
deferring  of  the  dividend  which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
paid  in  June  was  due  only  to  their  conviction  that  its  pay- 
ment at  that  time  would  have  interfered  with  the  abilitv  of 
your  company  to  meet  promptly  and  adequately  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  creditors  and  to  the  public.  The  period  of  de- 
flation through  which  your  company,  in  common  with  the 
industries  of  the  country  generally  has  been  passing,  has 
involved  the  necessity  of  substantial  sacrifice  by  many,  in- 
cluding the  employees  and  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
stockholders  of  your  company." 

The  1921  Results 

The  transportation  operations  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
gave  it  in  1921  a  net  railway  operating  income,  or  net  after 
rentals,  of  $13,660,926  as  compared  with  $11,158,326  in 
1920.  In  1921  it  had  a  decrease  of  freight  revenues  of  7 
per  cent,  a  decrease  in  total  operating  revenues  of  7.2  per 
cent,  and  the  expenses  were  decreased  14.3  per  cent.  The 
road  operated  at  a  ratio  of  79.6  in  1921  as  against  86.2  in 
1920.  The  increase  in  net  operating  revenue  (operating 
revenues  less  expenses)  was  37.3  per  cent. 

The  actual  revenue  tonnage  carried  in  1921  was  31,493,- 
087  as  compared  with  40,838,116  in  1920,  a  decrease  of 
9,345,029  or  22.9  per  cent.  The  bituminous  coal  tonnage  in 
1921  was  23,724,147  as  compared  with  28,625,615  tons  in 
1920;  a  decrease  of  4,901,468,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  was 
proportionately  a  much  smaller  decrease  than  w-as  the  case 
of  the  tonnage  as  a  whole.  The  result  was  that  bituminous 
coal  tonnage  which  in  1920  made  up  70.1  per  cent  of  the 
total,  in  1921  made  up  75.33  per  cent. 

The  operating  revenues  totaled  in  1921  $83,687,958  as 
compared  with  $90,190,745  in  1920,  a  decrease  of  $6,502,- 
787.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  ton- 
mile  revenue  in  1921  was  0.737  cents,  an  increase  of  19.3 
per  cent  over  1920.  This  explains  the  proportionately  smaller 
decrease  in  revenues  than  in  tonnage.  The  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  year  totaled  $66,603,077.  This  compared  with 
$77,744,521  in  1920,  the  reduction  being  $11,141,444,  or, 
as  above  noted,  14.3  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  operating 
expenses  included  reductions  of  5.3  per  cent  in  maintenance 
of  way,  18.5  per  cent  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  15.9 
per  cent  in  transportation. 

Maintenance 

Insofar  as  concerns  the  reduction  in  maintenance  of  way, 
it  should  be  brought  out  that  there  were  increases  in  the 
total  charged  to  the  primary  acceunts  of  ties,  rails  and  other 
track  material  which  partly  compensated  for  the  decreases 
in  the  other  accounts.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  gives  detailed 
information  concerning  the  amount  of  material  used  in  main- 
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tenance.  It  showed  that  in  1021  there  were  put  in  track  for 
maintenance  1,085,047  ties  as  compared  with  1,052,369  in 
:  -  of  32,678.  Not  quite  one-half  of  the  new 
ties  put  in  track  were  of  white  oak  untreated,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  were  of  mixed  oak,  creosoted.  The  rail  used 
in  renewals  in  1921  totaled  33,725  tons  as  compared  with 
12,814  tons  in  1920,  an  increase  of  20,911  tons.  The  larger 
part  of  the  rail  laid  in  1921  was  of  100-lb.  section,  the  total 
-  There  were,  however,  also  8,050  tons  of 
130-lb.  rail.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  road's  total  main 
track  mileage  of  2,774,  1,325  was  laid  with  100-lb.  rail 
and  58  miles  with  130-lb.  rail.  These  details  concerning  ties 
and  rail  will  help  give  some  idea  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
maintenance  standards.  With  reference  to  ballast,  the  fact 
light  out  that  the  ballast  used  in  existing  tracks  in 
1021  totaled  626,034  yds.  as  compared  with  891,058  yds. 
in  1920.  a  decrease  of  265,024  yds.  Considerably  over  half 
the  ballast  used  in  1921  was  of  broken  stone.  With  reference 
to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  ballast  used,  the  annual 
report  points  out  that  "Beginning  1921  careful  survey  was 
made  of  the  ballast  needed  on  the  entire  line,  and  while  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  yards  of  ballast  applied 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  our  track  has  been 
fully  maintained  in  equally  as  good  condition  as  last  year 
insofar  as  ballast  is  concerned."  The  general  opinion  would 
be  that  the  reduction  in  expenses  in  1921  was  not  due  to 
any  deviation  from  the  maintenance  standards  of  the  road. 
One  cannot,  however,  be  so  optimistic  concerning  the  equip- 
ment maintenance.  The  total  reduction  in  maintenance  of 
equipment  in  1921  as  against  1920  was  $4,556,439,  or  18.5 
per  cent.  The  larger  part  of  this  decrease  was  in  freight  car 
repairs,  the  actual  reduction  in  that  account  being  $3,638,- 
367.  The  result  is  shown  in  a  percentage  of  bad-order  cars 
as  of  May  15  of  16.3  per  cent,  which  seems  very  much  too 
high  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

With  reference  to  transportation,  the  interesting  fact  is 
brought  out  that  in  spite  of  the  falling  off  in  traffic  which 
was  experienced  during  the  year,  the  average  train  load  was 
decreased  only  from  1,131  tons  to  1,090  and  the  revenue 
car  load  showed  an  actual  increase  from  39.1  to  39.3.  This, 
of  course,  was  partly  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  coal, 
but  the  final  result  was  that  the  road  did  not  suffer  as  sharp 
a  decline  in  its  train  load  as  most  other  roads.  The  trans- 
(H)rt.ition  ratio  in  1921  was  only  37.6,  which  seems  unusually 
favorable  for  the  conditions  which   were  met   in   that  year. 

Big  Improvement  Program 

It  has  been  noted  in  these  pages  in  previous  reviews  of  this 
kind  thai  one  of  tl  ike  &  Ohio's  principal  difficul- 

tly- fad  that  it  has  expanded  its  feeders  into  the  coal 
somewhat  faster,  if  anything,  than  its  operating  con- 
ditions COtdd  take  rare  of  to  best  advantage.    This  expansion 
ontinued  in  1921   and  the  mileage  shows  a  slight  in- 
■   1920     However,  the  road  has  been  taking  impor- 
tant measures  to  remedy  the  situation  with  which  it-  expan- 
sion in  recent  years  has  caused  it  to  be  confronted.      I  hi  lisl 
en  in  the  report  concerning  the  improvements  to  ter- 
is  an  imposing  •  mi     With  referei   i   to  this  mat- 

i       offli  ers  of  your  i  ompany  It  v 
omprehensive  budget  of  addil  erments 

and   improvements  which  should  be  made  during  the  next 
■  i  order  to  adequately  and  eco  ■  om 

il  day  maximum  volume  of  traffic,  provide 
ted  growth  and  render  its  facilities  more  nearly 
omp  ■  ■  ■  mated 

i  .hi.  roplated  bj   t 
the  expenditure  of  which  will  be  spread 
enl  time  are 
tie  for  railro  id   finani  ing  and  plai 
•  r  ,ti(,n  f..r  providing  al  l  •)'  the 

penditui 


which  will  be  made  in  due  course."  During  1921  the  road 
carried  out  the  following  work:  Line  and  grade  revision  on 
the  Coal  River  district  between  St.  Albans.  \Y.  Va.,  and 
Ferrell,  4.2  miles,  including  the  elimination  of  a  tunnel 
which  work  will  permit  the  use  of  the  road's  heaviest  equip- 
ment on  this  district;  9J<£  miles  of  second  track  on  the  Logan 
division;  yard  extensions  at  Gladstone,  Va.,  Hinton,  W.  Va., 
St.  Albans.  YV.  Va.,  Ashland,  Ky.,  etc.;  new  shop  buildings, 
roundhouse  and  other  terminal  facilities  at  Clifton  Forge, 
Va. ;  several  100-ft.  turntables  at  various  points.  The  report 
also  says  that  work  is  now  under  construction  and  should 
be  completed  in  1922  of  new  yard  tracks  at  Peach  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  and  of  the  addition  of  seven  100-car  tracks  at  Glad- 
stone, Va.  It  also  says  that  automatic  train  control  is  being 
installed  between  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  Staunton,  40 
miles.  Which  work  should  be  completed  this  year,  and  when 
completed,  will  give  a  continual  section  from  Gordonsvilk. 
Va.,  to  Staunton,  about  61  miles.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
has  also  recently  placed  orders  for  a  large  number  of  freight 
and  passenger  cars. 


The  Hocking  Valley's  Place 

in  the  C.  &  O.  System 

The  Hocking  Valley,  which  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
controls  through  majority  stock  ownership,  is  in  large 
measure  a  main  line  division  of  the  parent  company 
and  as  such  it  constitutes  its  western  outlet  to  the  lakes  at 
Toledo.  The  importance  of  its  position  can  be  indicated  in 
no  better  way  than  by  pointing  out  that  in  1921  the  Hocking 
Valley  dumped  into  vessels  at  Toledo  4,540,000  tons  of  coal, 
which  total  was  considerably  more  than  that  dumped  at  any 
other  railroad  pier  on  Lake  Erie;  in  fact,  there  was  no  other 
pier  that  dumped  over  3,000,000  tons.  By  way  of  comparison 
it  might  be  further  noted  that  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in 
1921  dumped  at  Newport  News  4,^12,619  tons  of  coal. 

The  Hocking  Valley's  main  line  extends  from  Valley 
Crossing,  just  south  of  Columbus,  to  Toledo.  The  road  has 
a  number  of  branches  serving  mines  in  southern  Ohio,  but 
the  larger  part  of  this  tonnage  is  received  from  connections, 
notably,  from  the  parent  company.  Connection  with  the  lat- 
ter is  made  by  means  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern 
to  YVaverlv,  from  which  trackage  rights  are  used  over  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  to  Valley  Crossing.  The  Hocking  Valley 
is  a  modem  railroad  equipped  with  facilities  of  a  somewhat 
unusual  sort.  Its  main  line  is  laid  with  100-lb.  rail  and 
plan-  are  under  way  for  the  use  of  some  rail  of  130-lb. 
i  The  line  is  entirely  rock  ballasted  and  tie  plates 
are  used  on  all  soft  wood  ties.  The  road  has  large  yards 
at  each  end  of  its  main  line  and  at  Toledo  it  has  two  car 
dumping  machines  of  a  modern  type.  The  road's  traffic  is 
primarily  coal,  in  1920  the  percentage  of  coal  to  tin-  total 
tonnage  being  76  per  cent  and  m  1921,  M  per  cent.  Taking 
advantage  of  these  conditions,  it  use-  heavj  engines  and  it- 

average   train    load    which    in    1921    was    1,471    revenue   ton-. 

i-  one  of  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Manner  of  Operation 
Coal    from    the   Chesapeake   &    Ohio   reaches    the    Hi*  kirn: 

Valle)   rail-  at  Columbus,  or.  t,,  i,(.  more  exact,  at  Parsons 
just  south  of  Columbus     rhis  yard  is  a  joint  yard  with 

the    Chesapeake    8l    <>hio    and    the    trains    of    that    road    run 

through  from  Eluntington,  W.  \        ["hi   )  ird  at  Parsons  has 

it\  of  about  5,000  cars     from  Parsons  to   Toledo  is 

i  I  i-  operated  as  one  engine  district,   Mallet  and 

Santa    |-  e  type  locomotives  are  u-ed,   both   types   iM'ing  given 

a  -ummer  rating  of  5,500  tons     The  grade  northbound  or 

-r  cent  except  for  the  helper  grade 

from  Ai  kertn.m  to  Powell,  '  miles,  of  0.5  |*t  cent,  which 
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grade  is  operated  by  the  use  of  helpers  from  Parsons  yard 
for  a  total  of  20  miles.  The  main  yard  at  Toledo  is  Wal- 
bridge  yard  having  a  capacity  of  5,000  cars  in  addition  to 
which  there  is  a  dock  yard  of  2,000  cars.  The  piers  have 
two  dumping  machines  capable  of  handling  the  70-ton  and 
100-ton  cars  which  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  at  present 
using  to  considerable  extent  in  its  coal  traffic.  These  piers 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  facilities  at  Newport  News 
and  in  fact  they  can  be  operated  at  higher  speed  because 
they  work  with  the  lake  ore  boats  with  wide  hatches,  which 
boats  can  be  loaded  with  much  greater  ease  than  the  ocean 
going  vessels  which  are  loaded  at  Hampton  Roads.  On  this 
line  there  is  some  double  track,  the  mileage  of  which  is 
gradually  being  extended.  Further,  there  are  a  number  of 
sidings  of  80  cars  which  have  not  yet  been  extended  to  hold 
100  car  trains. 

The  road  is  also  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing its  yard  capacity  at  Toledo.  During  the  war,  or  when 
the  method  of  pooling  coal  was  followed,  there  were  19 
classifications.  Now  that  the  pooling  has  been  abandoned 
the  number  of  classifications  has  been  increased  to  81  with 
the  result  that  the  road  has  had  to  put  in  new  tracks  at  both 
Walbridge  and  Toledo  itself  to  take  care  of  the  additional 
work  required. 

Larger  Part  of  Traffic  Received  from  Connections 

It  was  noted  above  that  the  Hocking  Valley  dumped  at 
Toledo  in  1921,  4,540,000  tons  of  coal.  By  way  of  showing 
the  percentage  of  this  tonnage  which  is  received  from  con- 
nections it  may  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  total,  2,975,000 
tons  were  received  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  800,000 
tons  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  a  sizable  quantity 
from  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan.  During  1921  the  mines  on 
the  Hocking  Valley  did  not  play  a  heavy  part  in  the  lake 
traffic.  All  of  these  facts  are  of  present  interest  because  the 
Hocking  Valley  mines  have  been  hit  very  severely  by  the 
coal  strike.  The  loadings  in  April  and  May  have  been  at  a 
minimum  whereas  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  last  year 
they  averaged  about  800  cars  weekly.  This,  however,  should 
not  hurt  the  Hocking  Valley  as  much  as  might  otherwise  be 
the  case  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  presumably  receiving 
a  heavy  tonnage  of  coal  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
Norfolk  &  Western. 

The  1921  Results 

The  results  of  the  Hocking  Valley's  operations  in  1921 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  its  parent  company.  It  also  had 
a  severe  falling  off  in  traffic  in  the  first  few  months  of  1921 
and  in  May  the  directors  of  the  company  deferred  the  semi- 
annual dividend  of  two  per  cent  just  as  it  was  deferred  in 
the  case  of  the  parent  company,  the  result,  of  course,  being 
reflected  in  the  corporate  income  account  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  because  the  larger  share  of  the  dividends  would 
accrue  to  the  parent  company.  The  Hocking  Valley's  net 
railway  operating  income  in  1921  was  $1,560,741  as  com- 
pared with  $1,577,963  in  1920.  Its  corporate  income  was 
only  $14,306  as  compared  with  $345,796  in  1920;  in  other 
words,  the  dividend  of  two  per  cent  which  was  paid  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  and  which  amounted  to  $219,990  was 
paid  from  surplus  and  not  from  the  year's  results.  By  way 
of  bringing  the  facts  up  to  date  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Hocking  Valley  at  present  is,  like  the  parent  com- 
pany, in  a  very  much  better  position  than  it  was  this  time 
last  year.  For  the  first  four  months  of  1922  it  had  a  net 
after  rentals  of  $967,674  as  compared  with  a  deficit  in  the 
first  four  months  of  last  year  of  $635,225.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  it  operated  at  a  ratio  of  68.5.  The 
improvement  this  year  over  last  year  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  net  ton-miles  of  freight  (revenue  and  non- 
revenue)  in  the  first  three  months  of  1922  totaled  357,189,- 
000  as  compared  with  223,249,000  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1921. 


In  1921  as  compared  with  1920  the  Hocking  Valley  had 
a  decrease  of  18.4  per  cent  in  its  freight  revenues,  a  decrease 
of  17.6  in  its  total  revenues,  and  it  cut  its  operating  expenses 
27.4  per  cent.  For  the  year  it  operated  at  a  ratio  of  82.1 
per  cent,  thereby  reflecting  the  poor  results  of  the  first  few 
months  of  the  year.  However,  even  this  figure  was  an  im- 
provement over  1920  because  in  that  year  the  operating  ratio 
was  93.2.  The  improvement  which  the  Hocking  Valley  car- 
ried out  in  1921  was  almost  entirely  due  to  its  bituminous 
coal  traffic.  In  1920  it  carried  11,567,594  tons  of  coal,  which 
constituted  75.67  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage.  The  coal 
tonnage  carried  in  1921  was  10,781,334,  a  decrease  of 
786,260  tons  from  1920.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  tonnage  of  coal  and  coke  was  only  7.6  per  cent 
whereas  the  reduction  of  other  freight  tonnage  was  44.5  per 
cent,  the  percentage  of  coal  tonnage  in  1921  was  84.28  per 
cent.  It  is  interesting  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  of  the  total  coal  tonnage  carried  in  1921 — 
namely  10,781,334 — 8,209,614  was  received  from  connections 
and  only  2,571,720  originated  on  the  Hocking  Valley.  The 
total  tonnage  of  all  commodities  carried  in  1921  was  12,- 
793,175,  of  which  73.17  per  cent  was  received  from  connec- 
tions. The  reduction  from  1920  was  2,492,687,  which  figures 
out  to  16.3  per  cent.  The  freight  revenues  in  1921  were 
$11,924,979  as  compared  with  $14,616,677  in  1920,  a  de- 
crease of  $2,691,698.  The  total  operating  revenues  were 
$14,093,001  as  compared  with  $17,101,493  in  1920,  a  de- 
crease of  $3,008,492.  The  total  operating  expenses  in  1921 
were  $11,572,394  as  compared  with  $15,941,435  in  1920, 
a  reduction  of  $4,369,040,  or  as  above  noted,  27.4  per  cent. 
The  reduction  in  maintenance  of  way  expenses  was  16.8 
per  cent;  in  maintenance  of  equipment,  24  per  cent,  and  in 
transportation,  25.7.  The  road  put  in  track  approximately 
the  same  number  of  ties  in  1921  as  in  1920,  the  1921  figure 
being  277,868.  The  new  rail  laid  in  1921  totaled  7,024  tons 
(nearly  all  of  100-lb.  weight),  as  compared  with  3,596  tons 
in  1920.  The  ballast  used,  14,179  yards,  approximately  all 
stone,  compared  with  23,777  yards  in  1920.  The  reduction 
of  34.1  per  cent  in  maintenance  of  equipment  produced  a 
similar  result  as  that  which  was  produced  in  the  case  of  the 
parent  company.  The  Hocking  Valley  had  a  bad-order  car 
percentage  on  May  15  of  24  per  cent,  which  is  several  times 
normal  and  which  indicates  that  Hocking  Valley  operating 
expenses  will  have  to  include  a  considerable  sum  for  car 
repairs. 

At  the  end  of  1921  the  Hocking  Valley  reported  8.8  addi- 
tional miles  of  second  track,  the  additions  this  year  being 
between  Marion  and  Morral.  There  were  also  additional 
yard  tracks  at  Toledo  dock,  Walbridge  and  Parsons,  the 
mileage  of  trackage  at  Walbridge  being  increased  3.02.  The 
road  reported  that  its  revenue  train  load  in  1921  was  1,471 
tons,  a  decrease  of  three  per  cent  from  1920.  The  revenue 
tons  per  loaded  car  were  reported  at  45.5  tons  which,  like 
the  average  train  load,  is  unusually  high.  The  figure,  how- 
ever, was  a  decrease  of  1.9  per  cent  from  1920.  Some  idea 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  operations  will  further  be  gained  by 
the  statement  that  its  revenue  tons  one  mile  per  mile  of  road, 
or  traffic  density,  was  in  1921,  4,485,562  and  that  even  this 
high  figure  was  a  decrease  of  20.4  per  cent  from  1920. 


J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  announces  that,  by  a  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  association,  the  proposition,  recently  promulgated,  to  cancel 
car  service  rule  17  has  been  approved,  to  take  effect  July  1.  1922; 
also  that  the  rule  adopted  May  17,  1911,  relative  to  penalty 
payments  for  delay  or  diversion  to  private  car  lines,  has  been 
cancelled,  effective  July  1 ;  also  that  changes  in  per  diem  rule 
6.  recommended  in  circular  2260,  May  25,  are  approved,  the 
amended  rule  to  become  effective  on  July  1.  A  change  in  per 
diem  rule  15,  paragraph  c,  also  promulgated  on  May  25,  has 
likewise  been  approved,  to  become  effective  on  July  1. 
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Rail  and  Water  Transportation 

Provisions  in  Ship  Subsidy  Bill 

vised  SHIP  subsidy  bill,  as  reported  to  the  House 
on  June  16,  contains  the  following  provisions  relating 
to  rail  and  water  transportation: 

602.    (a)   It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of   Con- 

promote,   encourage,   and   develop   water   transportation, 

service,   and    facilities    in   connection   with   the   commerce   of   the 

United   States,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail 

and    water    It"  Hid    the    board  and   the   commission   arc 

hereby  severally  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to  co-oper- 
ate  to  that  end. 

liie  (Shipping)  board  and  the  ( Interstate  Commerce) 
commission  are  authorized  and  directed  to  create  a  joint  board, 
selected  from  among  their  members,  officers,  and  employees,  to 
study  tlie  conditions  and  interrelations  of  rail  and  water  traffic. 
and  the  principles  and  methods  essential  to  accomplishing  the 
policv  declared  in  subdivision    (a). 

.ard  shall  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  keep 
minutes  of  its  meetings,  which  minutes  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
members  of  the  board  and  of  the  commission.  The  joint  board 
shall  hold  regular  semimonthly  and  such  additional  meetings  as 
mav  be  necessary  to  transact  properly  its  business. 

id  i  The  joint  board  shall  formulate  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  and  the  commission,  not  inconsistent 
with  law.  pertaining  to  the  interrelations  of  rail  and  water  traffic, 
as  it  deem-  necessary  to  accomplish  the  policy  declared  in  sub- 
il  tnaki  effective,  by  such  means  as 
iiited  it  by  law,  an)  such  recommendation  upon  any  matter 
within  its  jurisdiction,  if  Mich  recommendation  is  approved  by  tin 
board.  The  commission  shall  have  a  like  duty  as  to  any  such 
recommendation  upon  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 

if  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  or  to  confer 
upon  the  lxiard  concurrent  power  or  jurisdiction  over  any  matter 
within  the  power  or  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

1)  of  section  25  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  a-  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "In  making  rule-  and  regula 
tions  prescribing  the  form  of  such  through  bills  of  lading,  the 
commission  shall  adopt  as  the  portion  thereof  governing  the  car- 
riage of  goods  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  such  form  as  may 
commission  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  such  purpose." 

Sec.  604.  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  S  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing. "Provided,  That  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  where  such  common  carrier 
by  water  or  such  vessel  is  engaged  exclusively  (a;  in  trade  (other 
than  with  foreign  contiguous  territory")  not  included  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  or  (b)  in  trade  between  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippine  Islands." 

I   the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

15.    (a)   That  every  common  carrier  by   water,  or  other 
pers..n  subject  to  this  act.  shall  tile  immediately  with  the  board  a 
if  oral,  a  true  and  complete  memorandum,  of  every 
men!   with   another   sui  *     I  ai  i  ier 

ition  or  cam  «  hich  it  maj 

mi   in   whole  or  in  part,   fixing  or   regulating 
riving  or  receiving 
I   cial  ■■■  ■ 
trolling,   regulating,   preventing  a;   pool- 

| 

gulating  the  number  and  character  of 

limiting    or    regulating    in    any    way    the 

arried  : 

;  pro 

-ball  act  in  any  ma-  I 

or  m  any  mannei   providing  for 

• 
water  shall  tile  immediately  with 
I.  a   true  and  moran 

.1  sub 
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i  the  making 

•  in  any  manner  as  agent  or 
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all  such  cases  the  common  carrier  by  railroad  shall  also  have  a 
like  duty.  The  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  apply  only  to 
agreements  relating  to  passengers  or  property  transported  or  to  be 
transported  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  or  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  or  to  a  port  or  other  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  term  'agreement'  as  used  in  this  section  includes 
understandings,  conferences,  and  other  arrangements. 

"(d)  The  board  may  by  order  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify- 
any  agreement,  or  any  modification  or  cancellation  thereof,  whether 
or  not  previously  approved  by  it,  that  it  finds  to  be  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  as  between  carriers,  shippers,  exporters, 
importers,  or  ports,  or  between  exporters  from  the  United  States 
and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  to  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  to  be  in  violation  of  law,  or  to 
rwise  detrimental  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  United 
and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements,  modifications,  or 
cancellations. 

Agreements  existing  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,   1922,  shall  be  lawful  until  disapproved  by 
rd.  *** 

"(f)  All  agreements,  modifications,  or  cancellations,  made  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1922,  shall  be  lawful 
onlj  when  and  as  long  as  approved  by  the  board,  and  before  ap- 
proval or  after  disapproval  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  carry  out  in 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  agreement.*** 

"i  hi  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  day  such  violation  continues, 
to  be  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a  civil  action." 

o06.  Paragraph  (d}  of  paragraph  i  13)  of  section  6  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(d)  If  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  act  enters  into 
arrangements' lawful  under  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
as  amended,  with  any  carrier  by  water  operating  from  a  port  in 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country,  for  the  handling  of 
through  business  between  interior  points  of  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country,  the  commission  may  require  such  carrier 
by  railroad  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  any  or  all 
other  carriers  by  water  operating  from  such  port  to  the  same 
tit  tun  country,  but  such  arrangements  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.   1916,  as  amended." 

Sec.  607.  Section  28  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  28.  (a)  That  no  common  carrier  shall  charge,  collect,  or 
receive,  for  transportation  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  of  passengers  or  property,  under  any  joint  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  under  any  export,  import,  or  other  proportional 
rate,  fare,  or  charge,  which  is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  the 
fact  that  the  passengers  or  property  affected  thereby  are  to  be 
transported  to,  or  have  been  transported  from,  any  port  in  a 
possession  or  dependency  of  the  United  States,  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  by  a  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce,  any  lower 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  than  charged,  collected,  or  received  by  it  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers.  ,  ,r  ,  ,f  g  like  kind  of  property,  for 
the  same  distance,  in  the  same  direction,  and  over  the  same  route, 
in  connection  with  commerce  wholly  within  the  United  States,  Un- 
less the  vessel  so  transporting  such  passengers  or  property  is,  or 
it  was  at  the  time  of  such  transportation  by  water,  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"ib  i     Whenever    the    board    is    of    the    opinion,    however,    that 
ite  shipping  facilities  to  or  from  any  port  in  a  possession  or 
dency  Of  the  United   States  or  a   foreign  country  are  not  af- 
forded li    il    -ball    certify   this    fact 
Interstate  Commerce   Commission,  and   the  commission   shall,  by 
order,  suspend  temporarily  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  rt  fires,  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation  by    rail    of   passengers   and    property   transported    from. 
be  transported  to.  such  i>orts. 

Such  suspension  of  operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  terminated  upon  30  d.t\s'  notice,  given  in  accordance 
with   the   requiremi  ••   6  of  the   Interstate   Commerce 

tded,  bj   order  of  the  commission  whenever  the  hoard 

it  adequate  shipping  facilities  by  such 

Mom   such   ports  are  afforded   ail  -   to  the  com- 
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the    board    and    the    commission    are    both    of 

opinion,   and   certify,   that    putting   into   effect   or   keeping   in   effect 

the  pt .  t  !]  result   in  unjust  discrimination 

the  United  States  on  commerce  accustomed  to 

move  through  such  ports,  or  in  materially  changing  the  channels 
Ition  within  tin-  United  States,  or  in  unduly  congest- 
tu.re   of   the   ports   of   the    United    States,   the   I 

'■I  the  operation  of  said  provisions  until 

it   and  the  board   reach  a  contrary  conclusion   in  the 

n    shall,    by    order.    Iv    ter- 
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Train  Control  Ordered  on  Forty-Nine  Roads 


Tentative  Order  of  January  10,  to  Which  Roads  Objected, 
Made  Permanent  Without  Important  Change 


Tie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  15 
made  public  an  order,  dated  June  13,  that  the  ten- 
tative order  of  January  10  directing  the  49  railroads 
named  therein  to  instal  automatic  train  stop  or  train  control 
devices  upon  designated  portions  of  their  roads,  should  be 
entered,  and  that  the  installations  prescribed  should  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1925.  The  list  of  railroads  and,  with 
two  exceptions,  the  portions  of  road  designated  are  the  same 
as  published  in  connection  with  the  tentative  order  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  14,  1922,  page  189.  The  points 
between  which  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
is  required  to  make  the  installation  have  been  changed  to 
Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga  instead  of  Cincinnati  and  Knox- 
ville;  and  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  are  substituted  for  St.  Louis 
and  Springfield.  The  railroads  are  those  having  annual 
gross  revenues  of  $25,000,000  or  over.  It  is  required  that 
the  train  control  device  be  operated  in  connection  with  all 
road  engines  running  on  or  over  at  least  one  full  passenger 
locomotive  division  between  the  points  designated. 

The  roads  are  required  to  submit  to  the  commission  com- 
plete and  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  devices  prior  to  the  installation,  and  each  installa- 
tion when  completed  will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  and  the 
approval  of  the  commission  or  any  division  thereof  to  which 
the  matter  may  be  referred. 

The  date  for  the  completion  of  the  installation  is  set  six 
months  beyond  that  named  in  the  tentative  order;  and  the 
time  within  which  the  roads  are  required  to  furnish  plans 
of  their  block  signal  systems  and  lists  showing  the  number 
and  types  of  their  locomotives  is  extended  six  months,  or 
until  January  1,  1923.  The  roads  are  directed  to  proceed 
without  unnecessary  delay  to  select  and  instal  the  devices, 
and  to  file  with  the  commission,  on  or  before  January  1, 
1923,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  thereafter,  full  and 
complete  reports  of  progress.  However,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  its  controlled  lines,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  for  good 
cause  shown,  are  allowed  until  July  1,  1923.  The  Penn- 
sylvania, however,  will  be  required  to  file  plans  and  reports 
beginning  July  1,  1922,  for  the  installation  (now  being 
made)  upon  its  Lewistown  division  between  Lewistown  and 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

The  specifications  and  requirements  for  the  installation  of 
automatic  train  stop  or  train  control  devices  adopted  by  the 
commission  and  prescribed  in  its  order  are  the  same  as  those 
in  the  tentative  order,  omitting  the  permissive  feature  which 
was  in  the  specifications  of  the  A.  R.  A.  committee.  The 
order  itself  is  substantially  in  the  form  of  the  tentative 
order,  as  to  which  the  roads  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
show  cause  at  the  hearings  (in  March)  why  it  should  not  be 
put  into  effect. 

For  the  benefit  of  systems  including  two  or  more  of  the 
roads  specified  the  report  says  that  those  which  may  desire 
to  adopt  a  device  as  standard  on  each  of  their  roads  may  test 
the  device  on  one  road  and  during  such  test  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  the  additional  installations. 

An  abstract  of  the  commission's  report  follows: 

Report  of  the  Commission 

This  is  a  proceeding  under  Section  26  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  which  authorizes  us,  after  investigation,  to  prescribe 
the  installation  of  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices 
or  other  safety  devices,  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  rail- 
road of  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  the  act. 

On  January  10,  1922,  we  entered  an  order  under  which  certain 


Washington,  D.  C. 
specified  carriers,  were  given  an  opportunity  to  show  cause,  if 
any,  why  an  order  should  not  be  entered  requiring  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices  upon  desig- 
nated portions  of  their  lines.  Hearings  have  been  had  at  which 
all  the  respondents,  except  nine,  were  represented  by  a  general 
committee  [C.  E.  Denney,  chairman],  and  at  which  carriers  in- 
dividually presented  data  and  arguments. 

Respondents  represented  by  the  committee  opposed  generally 
the  entry  of  an  order  at  this  time  upon  the  grounds — First,  that 
there  has  not  been  any  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  de- 
vice developed  to  an  extent  which  would  justify  the  issuance  of 
an  order.  Second,  that  the  carriers  have  not  had  opportunity  to 
make  adequate  service  tests  of  devices  which  differ  fundamentally 
in  their  principles  of  operation  from  those  now  installed  and  in 
operation  under  service  conditions,  which  were  referred  to  in 
our  report.  Third,  that  every  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  by 
the  carriers  to  co-operate  with  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  developing  devices  which  will  best  meet  operating 
requirements.  Fourth,  that  the  order  requires  a  much  greater 
number  of  and  more  extensive  installations  than  are  warranted, 
in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  art.  Fifth,  the  costs  of  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control 
devices  are  high  and  not  within  the  present  financial  abilities  of 
the  roads.  In  connection  with  this  objection  it  is  contended  that 
it  should  first  be  determined  whether  automatic  train-stop  or 
train-control  devices  will  provide  equal  or  greater  additional 
safety  for  a  specified  expenditure  than  a  like  expenditure  for 
automatic  block  signals,  double  track  extensions,  interlocking 
plants,  additional  steel  equipment,  under  crossing  and  grade 
separation ;  most  of  which,  it  is  urged,  not  only  increase  safety 
but  increase  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  and  produce  economies  in 
operation. 

Supplementing  the  general  objections  special  objections  were 
raised  by  many  carriers  to  the  entry  of  an  order  requiring  in- 
stallations upon  their  respective  lines.  Proprietors  and  manufac- 
turers of  automatic  train-control  devices  were  also  heard. 

[Here  follows  a  history  of  what  the  commission  has  done  in 
this  field  since  1906,  concluding  with  the  opinions  formed  by 
the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  and  the  Bureau  of 
Safety.]  The  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the  investigations 
conducted  from  1906  to  1920  were  that  automatic  control  of  trains 
is  practicable ;  that  the  use  of  such  devices  is  desirable  as  a  means 
of  increasing  safety,  and  that  the  development  of  devices  had 
•reached  a  stage  warranting  the  installation  and  use  of  such  de- 
vices on  a  more  extended  scale.  The  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions, which  had  been  reported  by  us  year  by  year  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  recognized  need  for  some  such  device  resulted  in 
the  inclusion  in  the  transportation  act,  1920,  of  a  section  which 
places  upon  us  the  duty,  after  investigation,  of  ordering  the  car- 
riers or  any  of  them  to  install  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
their  lines  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices  or  other 
safety  devices,  which  comply  with  specifications  and  requirements 
prescribed  by  us. 

Following  the  enactment  of  that  section  we  were  urged  to 
order  the  installation  of  various  automatic  train-control  devices. 
*  *  *  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  26  in  the  most 
effective  and  expeditious  manner,  we  invited  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Railway  Association.  A  joint  committee  on  auto- 
matic train  control  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  signal 
section  and  the  operating,  engineering  and  mechanical  divisions 
of  that  association  was  appointed  in  November,  1920.  *  *  * 

The  essential  safety  function  of  any  automatic  train-stop  de- 
vice is  to  stop  a  train  where  a  dangerous  condition  exists  ahead 
of  the  train,  when  the  engineman  for  any  cause  fails  to  take 
proper  action  to  stop.  Several  types  of  apparatus  have  been  de- 
signed to  do  this.  Additional  features  have  been  introduced  so 
as  to  afford  speed  control,  whereby  a  train  may  be  brought 
down  automatically  to  a  predetermined  safe  speed  at  certain  fixed 
locations  which  are  established  with  relation  to  the  fixed  signals 
of  a  block  system. 

In  the  most  recent  development  of  automatic  train-control  de- 
vices, continuous  control  is  obtained  whereby  the  engineman  is 
not  dependent  upon  indications  received  at  fixed  locations,  but  is 
immediately  made  aware  of  a  change  in  condition  ahead  of  his 
train  and  may  act  promptly  to  govern  his  train  accordingly.  *  *  * 

Various  Types  Available 

To  secure  the  latest  data  pertaining  to  actual  operations  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  in  December,  1920,  to  all  carriers  request- 
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ing  detailed  information;  and  replies  were  received  from  the  fol- 
eleveo  carriers  upon  the  lines  of   winch   such  devices  are 
i  LI     lis;  Chicago,   Rock   I 

Ivania ;    I  iudson    &    Man- 
.    San    Francisco-Oakland    Terminal;    Wasliington    Water 
klyn     Rapid     Transit    Company,     Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company;   Boston   Elevated   Railway;  and 
Northwestern  Elevated  Railroad. 

Observations   have  been   made   by   the  joint    I  A.    R.   A. )    corn- 
in   connection  with  our   Bureau   <>i    Safety,   <•]    the  per- 
ces    of    devices    of    the    ramp    type   upon    portions    of    the 
&  Eastern   Illinois  in   May,  June  and  July,   1921,  and  for 
l    February  and   March,   1922;  upon  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  from  August   10,   1921,  to   March  31,   1922,  and  upon  the 
Chicago,   Rock   Island   &    Pacific   from   May,    1921,   to    March    1, 
1922.     The  joint  committee  has   co-operated    with   us   in   making 
the  observations  and  has  rendered  valuable  aid. 

Each  road  stated,  in  response  to  the  questionnaire,  that  the 
device  adequately  met  the  operating  requirements  in  the  location 
where  installed.  As  it  was  desired,  howewr,  to  obtain  more 
complete  data,  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  of  the 
joint  committee  were  detailed  to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
operation  of  the  devices.  Data  have  been  gathered  upon  the 
effect  of  the  devices  upon  railroad  operating  conditions,  upon 
problems  of  installation  and  maintenance  upon  an  extended  scale, 
upon  installation  and  maintenance  costs,  and  upon  the  revisions 
r  required  in  the  da 
The  installation  upon  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  is  upon 
1054  miles  of  double  track  from  Danville  to  Yard  Center,  111. 
There  are  174  signals  and  175  ramps;  85  engines  equipped,  47 
passenger  and  38  freight.  The  device  has  been  in  continuous 
service  since  November   1,   1914. 

The  installation  upon  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  upon  21  miles 
of  single  track  from  Gordonsville  to  Charlottesville,  Ya.  There 
are  67  signals,  and  67  ramps ;  37  engines  equipped.  The  device 
was  placed  in  service  upon  7  miles  of  road  in  March,  1917,  and 
upon  14  additional  miles  in  June,  1919.  An  extension  of  this  in- 
stallation 40  miles,  to  Staunton,  Va.,  is  under  construction  and 
will   probably  be  completed  by  August,   1922. 

The  installation  upon  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is 
upon  22.4  miles  of  double  track  from  Blue  Island  to  Joliet,  111. 
There  are  34  signals  and  34  ramps;  20  engines  equipped.  The 
device  has  be<  since   March,    1920.     This   installation 

will  be  extended  to  Rock  Island,  111.,  a  distance  of  142  miles. 

Record  of  Three  Installations 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  observed,  totalled  for 
the  three  installations  observed  (The  Rock  Island,  the  C.  &  E.  I. 
and  the  C.  &  O.)  : 

Miles    of    road    equipped 14S.8 

Mile,   of  track   equipped 276.6 

Total   engines  equipped 142 

T<  tal    indication    points 276 

Total    si                               275 

Total  mileage  of  engines  in  equipped  zone 721,581 

Total  operations  of  train-contnj  device  (passage  _  of 
equipped  engine,  with  device  in  service,  over  nn  indica- 
tion point  counted  as  one  operation) 659,875 

Proper   operations — Clear 656,045 

Caution     2,053 

94S 

659,043 
Failures — 

False   clear    15 

resulting  in  stops  to  the  number  of 341 

tevice 73 

to  signal   failure 418 

top    is   one    which    occurs    when    there    is    no 
n   which   r<  qi 

condi 
pi  .11  the  lide  of  saferj .    It  is  undesii  able,  however, 
from  on   the 

•;     ti  tin 

.   when  as  a 
true.     Failure   in   tin ,   case   is  a 
dangi 

which  have  :  bserva- 

nti 
Undesirable   Features   M.iy  Be  Corrected 


efficiency  warranting  the  issuance  of  an  order  requiring  their  in- 
stallation as  safety  measures.  From  the  close  and  detailed  ob- 
tis  which  have  been  made  we  are  convinced  that  the 
features  claimed  to  be  undesirable  are  not  such  as  cannot  be 
corrected,  as  the  systems  are  utilized  extensively:  in  fact,  some 
of  them  have  already  been  corrected.  The  discovery  and  the 
elimination  of  undesirable  features  is  a  natural  growth,  inevitable 
ii.  tin  development  of  the  art,  such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
pment  of  the  automatic  block  signals,  of  the  air  brake  and 
of  the  automatic  coupler. 

Carriers  who  have  stressed  the  difficulties  of  the  ramp  type  urge 
that  more  time  should  be  allowed  in  which  to  test  induction  de- 
vices.    Two  devices  of  the  magnetic  induction   type  are  now  in- 
stalled for  test  purposes,  one  upon  the  Southern  Pacific  [the  Na- 
;    upon  the  New  York  Central   [the  Sprague]. 
been    completed    for    a    test    installation    of 
device   of   the   induction   type   upon   the   Delaware,   Lack- 
awanna   &    Western    [the    Finnigan).      One    device    of    the    con- 
tinuous  control   induction   type  is   now    being   installed   upon   the 
Pennsylvania  [the  Union]  upon  52  miles  of  track  between  Lewis- 
dux  n   and    Sunbury,    Pa.,   and  arrangements   have   been  made  by 
the   Pere    Marquette    Railway    for   a   test   installation   of   another 
continuous  control  device  of  the  induction  type  [Clark's], 

Effect  on  Track  Capacity- 
Respondents,  through  their  committee,  state  that  the  installation 
of  automatic  train  control  devices  upon  lines  handling  heavy 
traffic  will  tend  to  slow  up  train  movements,  decrease  track 
capacity,  and,  therefore,  may  require  the  addition  of  more  run- 
ning tracks  to  accommodate  the  same  volume  of  traffic.  *  *  * 
It  is  obvious  that  this  difficulty  arises  only  upon  roads  and  por- 
tions of  roads  now  operating  to  full  capacity,  or  nearly  so.  The 
problem  is  one  not  generally  confronting  all  the  respondent  car- 
riers. *  *  *  In  some  locations  a  simple  automatic  stop  will  be 
adequate,  in  others  speed  control  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
or  automatic  stops  on  part  of  the  line  and  speed  control  on  other 
parts  where  traffic  is  heavy  may  be  needed.  *  *  * 

Cost  of  Installation 

The  cost  per  mile  of  road  and  per  mile  of  track  can  not  be 
stated  generally.  The  cost  for  locomotive  apparatus  and  for 
roadside  or  track  apparatus  will  therefore  be  given  together  with 
the  cost  of  the  installations   which   have  been  under  observation. 

From  the  various  figures  submitted  by  respondents  and  by 
proprietors  and  manufacturers,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive apparatus  for  an  intermittent  control  device  of  the  ramp 
type  ranges  from  £400  to  $1,000;  for  an  intermittent  control  de- 
vice of  the  induction  type,  from  $37}  to  $2,100,  and  for  a  con- 
tinuous control  device,  induction  type,  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 
Assuming  one  indication  point  per  block  the  cost  of  track  equip- 
in.  nt  of  the  ramp  type  is  from  $200  to  $550  per  block;  of  the 
induction  type,  intermittent  control,  from  $4U)  to  $2,000  per 
block,  and  of  the  induction  type,  continuous  control,  from  $300 
to  $1,000  per  block.  These  prices  cover  installation  costs  and 
ted  to  be  the  maximum  prices  for  each  unit  of  tfie  par- 
ticular device.  They  may  be  reduced  when  the  apparatus  is 
manufactured  and   installed  upon  a  large  scale.  *  *  * 

Maintenance  Costs 

i     costs    have  lined    in    connection    with 

tin-  installations  that  have  been  under  observation  as  follows: 

On    the    Chicago    &    Eastern    Illinois    installation    the    average 

maintenance  cost  per  locomotive,  per  month,  over  a  three  months' 

13.02;  I'er  ramp,  per  month,  ewer  same  period,  $2.74; 

per  mile  of  track,  per  month.  $2  27      i  >n  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

installation    the    average    per    locomotive    pel    month    over    a    six 

mouths'  period  was  $12.23;  per  ramp  per  month  over  same  period. 

per   mile  of   track   per   month.   $18.12,     On   the   Rock    Island 

lion  average  per  locomotive  per  month  over  a  nine  months' 

period    was    $110  33;    per    ramp    per    month,   $12.43;    per    mile   of 

track  per  month,  v 

The  were  compiled   from  monthly   statements   fur- 

nished   to  the   joint    inspectors   by   the   railroad   companies   and   the 
ontrol    companies.      The    maintenance    figures    for   the    Rock 
Island    install  nl    much   higher   maintenance   costs   than 

:oig  conditions,  because  of 

one  and    extent   of    the   t«   '  I    dining    the   0 

tin-    de\  I      kisol 

upon    r  nee.    the    average    annual    COS!    of    maintenance 

division,  consisting  of   16S 

120  i  luipped  engines  and  -7.1  ramps,  will  be 

■ 

timates  of  the  cost  of  in- 

stallati  nig  pas- 

ons,    which    show    a    much 
than    •  i  ibmated 

nation   Imth  luiptnent   and 

lipment.     The  differences  are  due  in  part  to  the  type 
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of  device  selected  and  the  measure  of  control  to  be  secured  and 
in  part  to  the  varying  number  of  locomotivea  to  be  equipped  and 
the  number  of  indication  points  upon  the  road. 

\\  ith  these  figures  as  bases,  they  urge  that  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  might  be  secured  by  spending  the  money  to  eliminate 
grade  crossings,  to  extend  their  automatic  block  signal  systems, 
and  interlocking  plants,  and  to  construct  additional  tracks.  All 
of  these  are  unquestionably  desirable.  Automatic  train  control, 
i  r,  will  still  be  a  necessary  safety  measure  when  all  of 
these  things  shall  have  been  completed.  The  compensation  from 
a  financial  standpoint  which  will  result  from  securing  added 
safety  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  when  costs  are  being 
considered. 

Cost  of  Collisions 

The  accident  reports  made  by  the  railroads  to  us  show  that 
from  January  1,  1906,  to  December  31,  1921,  there  were  26,297 
head-on  and  rear-end  collisions.  These  resulted  in  death  to  4,- 
326  persons  and  injury  to  60,682.  The  damage  to  railway  prop- 
erty alone  amounted  to  $40,969,663.  The  annual  average  of  these 
collisions  amounted  to  1,643,  the  average  number  killed,  270,  and 
the  average  number  injured,  3,792.  The  average  damage  to  rail- 
road property  amounted  to  $2,500,603  per  year.  Losses  due  to 
damage  to  lading  are  not  included  in  these  figures  but  they  are 
no  doubt  considerable.  If  to  the  large  property  losses  there  be 
added  the  death  losses  and  the  damages  paid  for  persons  in- 
jured, the  total  amount  will  be  very  great.  As  an  indication  of 
what  these  latter  losses  are.  a  number  of  carriers  have  fur- 
nished us  with  the  death  and  personal  injury  claims  paid  by 
them  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  accidents. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  for  example,  paid  $412,- 
210  upon  death  and  injury  claims  as  a  result  of  a  collision  at 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September  2,  1913,  in  which  21  persons 
were  killed  and  42  injured;  $131,543  for  like  claims  from  a 
collision  at  Milford,  Conn.,  on  February  22,  1916,  in  which  10 
persons  were  killed  and  152  injured;  and  $29,580  for  like  claims 
from  a  collision  at  Norwood  Junction,  Mass.,  on  March  17,  1921, 
in  which  4  were  killed  and  11  injured.  The  total  claims  paid  for 
these  three  accidents  amount  to  $573,335. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  a  result  of  a  colli- 
sion at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  in  1912,  which  caused  the  death  of  39 
persons  and  injury  to  many  others,  paid  out  in  death  and  injury 
claims  $326,133;  for  a  similar  accident  at  Ackerman,  Pa.,  in 
1919,  in  which  3  persons  were  killed  and  2  injured,  it  paid  for 
death  and  injury  claims  $10,469.  In  ten  years  from  1912  to  1922 
it  paid  for  death  and  injury  losses  a  total  of  $367,360,  for  12 
collisions,  including  the  two  mentioned.  These,  it  is  admitted, 
might  have  been  prevented  by  an  automatic  train  control  device. 

The  New  York  Central  paid  death  and  personal  injury  claims 
in  the  amount  of  $226,616  as  a  result  of  a  collision  at  Amherst, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1916,  in  which  23  persons  were  killed  and  125 
injured;  $356,478  for  like  claims  from  a  collision  at  South 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  in  January,  1919,  in  which  22  persons  were  killed 
and  183  persons  were  injured;  $201,119  as  a  result  of  a  collision 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1920,  in  which  15  were  killed  and 
47  injured.  As  a  result  of  a  collision  at  Porter,  Ind.,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1921,  in  which  37  were  killed  and  124  injured,  the  cost  for 
death  and  personal  injury  claims  is  estimated  at  $175,000.  Thus 
in  these  four  accidents  such  payments  amounted  to  $959,214. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  carriers  can,  if  they  are  determined 
to  do  so,  readily  install  upon  their  roads  devices  which  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  safety  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  not 
unduly  interfere  with  operating  requirements.  Had  the  railroads 
taken  prompt  action  when  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board  pointed  the  way  in  1911,  the  art  would  have  been  far 
advanced  today.  Many  of  the  operating  problems,  such  as  inter- 
changeability,  effect  on  track  capacity,  and  others  which  respond- 
ents have  stressed  in  this  proceeding,  would  have  been  solved. 
The  development  of  the  automatic  block  signal  system  to  its 
present  state  of  efficiency  is  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  evident  from  the  record  that  automatic  block  signals  were 
primarily  installed  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  ex- 
isting lines.  This  very  fact,  however,  increases  the  possibility  of 
accidents.  Much  has  been  done  to  furnish  the  engineman  with 
reliable  information,  by  means  of  wayside  signals,  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  track  ahead  but  progress  has  been  slow  in  providing 
means  to  automatically  compel  obedience  to  the  signal  indications. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  correct  operation  of  trains  in  com- 
pliance with  the  signals  still  depends  entirely  upon  the  knowledge, 
alertness  and  skill  of  the  engine  crew.  The  danger  is  ever  present 
that  the  engineman  may  fail  to  observe,  correctly  interpret  and 
obey  the  signals.  *  *  * 

Experimental  Stage  Passed 

Our  investigations  have  shown  that  the  art  of  automatic  train 
control  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  15 
years  of  investigation  and  study  and  the  results  obtained  in  the 
actual   employment   of  these  devices   over  periods   of  years   upon 


have  clearly  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  and  the  necessity  for  automatic  train-stops  or  train-control. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  carriers  should  be  required 
to  select  and  install  such  device  or  devices  as  will  meet  our 
specifications  and  requirements. 

Time  for  Compliance 

*  *  *  The  fixing  of  a  time  limit  should  be  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  time  which  has  already  run  since  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  art.  There 
should  be  considered  also  the  time  reasonably  required  to  enable 
the  carriers  to  select  suitable  devices  from  among  those  available, 
to  develop  them  to  meet  their  operating  conditions  and  require- 
ments in  the  designated  locations  and  to  provide  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  installation  of  the  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  respondents  contend  that  devices  of  the  ramp  type 
are  unsuited  to  their  needs  and  hence  undesirable.  They  state  that 
devices  employing  the  induction  principle  will  better  meet  their 
requirements  and  therefore  desire  more  time  in  which  to  test 
such  devices.  This  is  necessary,  they  believe,  because  there  has 
been  relatively  less  development  of  the  induction  type  as  com- 
pared with  the  ramp  type.  Proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 
devices  of  the  induction  type  support,  in  some  measure,  this  re- 
quest, because  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  unless  more  time 
is  allowed,  respondents  will  perforce  be  limited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  devices  of  the  ramp  type.  The  request  for  additional 
time  was  made  by  respondents  in  their  answers  and  at  the  hear- 
ing. Although  the  proposed  order  was  issued  on  January  10  of 
this  year,  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  hearings  on  April  15 
that  only  a  few  of  the  respondents  had  made  arrangements  or 
were  contemplating  making  arrangements  to  make  the  tests  which 
they  consider  to  be  necessary. 

We  do  not  desire  to  force  any  carrier  to  adopt  a  particular 
type  which  it  believes  is  not  entirely  suitable  to  its  peculiar  needs, 
if  there  are  others  available  which,  within  a  reasonable  time,  may 
be  shown  to  be  more  suitable.  In  view,  however,  of  the  in- 
vestigations which  have  already  been  made  and  the  time  which 
has  elapsed,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  E.  six  months'  period  will 
give  sufficient  time  for  any  road  to  decide  upon  the  device  it 
should  select.  Within  this  time,  provided  a  sufficient  installation 
is  made  and  intensive  tests  of  the  device  are  conducted,  it  can  be 
determined  whether  or  not  the  device  will  be  suitable. 

Respondents  will  be  required  to  make  monthly  reports  to  us, 
during  the  six  months'  period  beginning  July  1,  1922,  of  their  ar- 
rangements for  such  tests  and  of  the  progress  made. 

Requirements  and  Specifications 

The  definitions,  functions,  requirements  and  specifications  which 
we  have  adopted  are  set  forth  in  the  appendix.  They  are  based 
upon  the  facts  developed  in  our  investigations  and  upon  the  re- 
quisites laid  down  by  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board 
in  its  report  in  1910,  the  requisites  of  the  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
ciation reported  in  1914,  the  requisites  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  adopted  in  1914,  and  of  the  automatic  train  control 
committee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  adopted 
in  1919,  together  with  those  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  on 
automatic  train-control  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in. 
March,  1921. 

Permissive  Feature  Eliminated 

We  have  eliminated  the  provision  in  the  specifications  of  the 
joint  committee  under  which  the  engineman  would  be  permitted, 
if  alert,  to  forestall  the  automatic  brake  application  and  proceed! 
Some  of  the  respondents  object  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 
They  contend  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  proper  for  a  train  to 
pass  an  automatic  block  signal  in  the  stop  position,  and  that 
there  are  so  many  such  conditions  that  the  elimination  of  the 
manual  control  provision  practically  eliminates  the  simple  auto- 
matic stop  from  consideration.  *  *  *  Where  the  device  is  made 
subject  to  the  manual  control  of  the  engineman  so  that  he  may 
prevent  the  automatic  brake  application  according  to  his  own 
judgment  of  the  conditions,  the  automatic  safety  feature  of  the 
device  is,  to  that  extent,  nullified.  It  is  assumed,  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  manual  control,  that  no  engineman,  if  alert  to  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  will  deliberately  cut  out  the  automatic  stop  de- 
vice. The  proper  use  of  the  manual  control  would  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  the  judgment  of  the  engineman.  His  judgment  would 
be  the  determining  factor  in  situations  of  known  or  unknown 
danger.  This  factor  of  human  judgment  is  the  factor  which  an 
automatic  train-stop  device  is  designed  to  eliminate.  The  manual 
control  feature  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  dangerous  one  which  will 
permit  the  judgment  of  the  engineman  to  intervene  and  thus  may 
prevent  the  essential  function  of  the  train-stop  device,  namely, 
its  automatic  operation  is  cases  of  emergency. 

The  respondents,  required  to  install  upon  designated  portions 
of  their  respective  roads,  automatic  train-control  devices  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  specifications  and  requirements,  have  been 
selected   with  regard   to  the  measure  of  the   risk  of  accident  in 
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connection  with  traffic  conditions  thereon.  Some  of  the  re- 
spondents called  attention  to  their  records  of  operation  to  show 
that  there  have  been  relatively  few  accidents  of  the  character 
which  automatic  train-control  devices  are  intended  to  prevent,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  such  accidents  is  relatively  remote.  These 
respondents  therefore  request  that  they  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  our  order.  The  reasons  advanced  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  justification  for  such  action. 

We  have  decided  not  to  limit  by  our  order  the  installation  of 
automatic  train-control  devices  to  roads  or  portions  of  roads  al- 
ready equipped  with  automatic  block  signals,  because  we  have  no 
desire  to  discourage  efforts  to  automatically  control  trains  with- 
out the  aid  of  fixed  wayside  signals.  The  statement,  therefore, 
of  the  primary  function  of  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control 
devices  recognizes  the  possibility  of  installing  such  a  device  with- 
out the  use  of  automatic  block  signals. 


Freight  Car  Loading 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  during  the  week  ended  June 
10  totaled  846,002  cars  compared  with  750,645  cars 
during  the  previous  week,  or  an  increase  of  95,357 
cars,  according  to  reports  received  by  the  Car  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Association.  A  large  amount 
of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  previous  week 
had  included  the  Decoration  Day  holiday  but  there  was  an 
increase  of  24,871  as  compared  with  the  week  before  the 
holiday.  The  loading  for  the  week  of  June  10  also  came 
within  33  cars  of  the  largest  loading  for  any  week  this  year 
preceding  the  coal  strike,  the  week  of  March  25. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  there 
was  an  increase  of  58,719  cars,  but  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  1920,  the  total  for  the  week  of  June 
10  represented  a  decrease  of  84,974  cars.  If  the  same  amount 
of  coal  had  been  loaded  as  in  1920,  the  loading  would  have 
exceeded  that  of  1920. 

Increases  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of 
last  year  were  shown  in  the  loading  of  all  classes  of  com- 
modities except  grain  and  grain  products  and  coal.  The 
coal  loading,  94,824,  was  larger  than  for  any  previous  week 
during  the  strike,  but  represented  a  decrease  of  67,074  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  1921  and  of  96,670 
as  compared  with  1920.  This  was  an  increase,  however,  of 
8,000  cars  as  compared  with  the  preceding  week. 


Merchandise  and  miscellaneous  freight  combined,  which 
includes  manufactured  products,  totaled  563,640  cars,  an 
increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
of  93,988,  and  an  increase  of  35,702  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  two  years  ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  loading  amounted  to  40,035,  a 
decrease  of  905  cars  as  compared  with  last  year.  Livestock 
loading  totaled  29,765,  an  increase  of  794  cars. 

The  loading  of  coke,  9,008  cars,  represented  an  increase 
of  4,124  cars  as  compared  with  last  year  and  the  loading  of 
forest  products,  62,355,  was  an  increase  of  11,329  cars, 
while  ore  loading,  46,372,  showed  an  increase  of  16,463. 

Compared  by  districts,  increases  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  were  shown  in  all  districts 
except  the  Allegheny  and  the  Eastern.  In  the  Pocahontas 
and  Southern  districts  there  are  increases  as  compared 
with  1920. 

The  Car  Service  Division  has  compiled  charts  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  average  loading  in  tons  of  selected 
manufactures  and  miscellaneous  commodities  utilized  car 
capacity  in  1920  and  1921.  The  first  chart  shows  the  aver- 
age tons  per  car  loaded,  by  quarterly  periods,  separated  as 
to  eight  selected  commodities.  Sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile, 
fertilizer,  chemicals  and  explosives,  and  canned  goods  all 
made  a  very  much  poorer  showing  from  a  tonnage  standing 
in  1921  than  in  the  previous  year.  Paper,  printed  mattet 
and  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  quarter,  also  loaded 
considerably  less  tons  per  car,  the  last  quarter  making  an 
especially  low  record.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  automobiles  and  trucks,  a  high  class  commodity, 
and  ice,  a  low  class  commodity,  both  being  bulky  freight, 
made  a  very  much  better  record  on  the  average  than  in  1920. 
Freight  not  otherwise  classified,  and  coming  under  the  head- 
ing "other  manufactures  and  miscellaneous"  also  shows  an 
improvement  in  1921. 

Car  Surplus  Decreases 

The  freight  car  surplus  for  the  period  from  June  1  to  8 
was  284,189,  a  decrease  in  approximately  a  week  of  21,009. 
Of  the  total  65,161  were  box  cars  and  180,831  were  coal 
cars. 

The  percentage  of  bad-order  freight  cars  in  June  1  was 
15  as  compared  with   14.7  on  May   15. 


NUE  FREIGHT  LOADED 
,»y— All  Districts,  Comparison  of  Totals  This  Year,  Last  Year,  Two  Years  Ago.    Week  Ended  Saturday,  Ji'ne  10. 
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Addresses  at  the  Accounting  Officers'  Meeting 

Speakers  Analyze  Present  Railway  Conditions  and  Requirements 
from  Accounting  Viewpoint 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Accounting  Offi- 
cers' Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  7  to 
9,  was  addressed  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the 
Railway  Age,  by  Col.  W.  A.  Colston,  formerly  director  of 
the  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Finance  and  now  vice-president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &:  St.  Louis,  and 
by  S.  Ennes,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.     Abstracts  of  the  addresses  follow: 

The  Railway  Situation 

By  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  whole  we  may  reasonably  an- 
ticipate that  throughout  the  present  year  the  financial  results 
of  railway  operation  will  be  somewhat  better  than  they  were 
last  year.  There  does  seem  ground  for  hoping  that  we  have 
entered  or  soon  will  enter  a  period  when  shippers  will  desist 
for  a  while  from  constantly  attacking  rates,  when  wages  and 
working  conditions  will  cease  for  a  while  to  be  the  subjects 
of  acute  and  dangerous  controversy,  and  when,  if  the  rail- 
ways do  not  enjoy  a  period  of  real  calm,  they  will  at  least 
not  constantly  be  tossed  about  by  a  tempest  which  threatens 
to  engulf  them.  Looking  farther  ahead,  if  we  could  reason- 
ably hope  that  railway  officers  would  be  accorded  some 
measure  of  that  freedom  to  conduct  their  business  which 
men  are  accorded  in  other  lines  of  commerce  and  industry, 
we  might  anticipate  a  period  of  real  prosperity  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

Probably  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  future 
of  the  railways  can  and  will  be  mainly  determined  by  their 
own  officers.  Summarizing  the  matter  roughly,  there  are 
two  things  that  their  officers  must  do  if  they  are  to  do  their 
part  in  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  will 
be  fair  and  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  First,  they  must 
manage  the  properties  honestly  and  efficiently  and  give  the 
public  good  service  at  the  lowest  rates  compatible  with  the 
rendering  of  good  service.  Secondly,  they  must  build  up  an 
intelligent,  healthy  and  friendly  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
railway  employees  and  the  public  toward  the  railways. 

The  Recent  Rate  Case 

The  opinion  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  recent  reduced  rate  case  is  a  remarkable  and 
historic  document  in  some  respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  high  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
railroads  are  being  managed.  The  commission  is  an  arbiter 
between  those  who  own  and  manage  the  railways,  on  the 
one  side,  and  those  who  use  and  pay  for  their  service  on  the 
other  side.  Now,  the  railroads  for  years  have  been  criticized 
and  attacked  upon  the  grounds,  among  others,  that  their 
accounts  have  not  been  correctly  kept;  that  their  capitaliza- 
tion greatly  exceeds  their  value,  and  that  they  have  not  been 
efficiently  managed.  Criticisms  and  attacks  upon  all  these 
grounds  were  made  against  them  in  the  recent  rate  case. 
Having  heard  both  the  attack  and  the  defense  and  having 
weighed  all  the  evidence  presented  by  both  sides,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  all  the  major  at- 
tacks have  been  without  sufficient  justification.  To  the 
credit  and  vindication  of  the  accounting  officers  it  found 
that  the  books  and  accounts  have  been  correctly  kept,  and 
show  the  facts.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the 
contrary,  it  has  found  that  the  present  value  of  the  railways 


as  a  whole  is  approximately  $19,700,000,000.  It  has  ex- 
pressly held  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  general  inefficiency 
of  management. 

The  commission,  by  prescribing  the  way  in  which  the 
accounts  of  the  railways  have  been  kept  for  years,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  make  detailed  reports  regarding  all  their 
operations  and  transactions,  by  having  its  examiners  check 
their  accounts  and  reports  to  see  that  they  have  been  cor- 
rectly made  up,  and  by  holding  extended  hearings  in  which 
their  managers  and  officers  have  been  subjected  to  the  sever- 
est examination  by  members  of  the  commission  and  by  rep- 
resentatives and  attorneys  of  adverse  interests,  has  got  for 
itself  and  given  to  the  public  more  complete  and  reliable 
information  regarding  the  way  the  railways  have  been  man- 
aged than  has  ever  been  obtained  and  made  public  by  any 
government  body  regarding  any  other  class  of  business  con- 
cerns. The  findings  of  the  commission  in  its  opinion,  there- 
fore, constitute  a  remarkable  vindication  of  the  railways. 

Of  course,  the  commission  does  not  say,  and  nobody 
would  say,  that  they  have  been  or  are  now  managed  with 
complete  honesty  or  perfect  efficiency.  Many  offenses  have 
been  committed  and  many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  their 
management  in  the  past.  There  are  still  abuses  which  ought 
to  be  abolished.  There  still  remain  many  ways  in  which 
efficiency  can  and  should  be  increased.  But  this  is  true  of 
concerns  of  every  kind.  On  the  whole  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  class  of  business  men  in  America  could  have  had  all 
their  work  studied  and  all  their  transactions  scrutinized  as 
those  of  the  managers  of  the  railways  have  been  and  estab- 
lished a  cleaner  and  more  defensible  record  than  the  railway 
managers  have. 

The  findings  made  by  the  commission  should  be  very  grati- 
fying to  the  railway  officers.  They  should  have  a  great 
effect  upon  public  sentiment.  There  are,  however,  some 
other  things  in  the  decision  of  the  commission  which  are  not 
only  not  gratifying,  but  disquieting. 

The  Rate  of  Return 

Undoubtedly  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  de- 
cision is  its  ruling  that  in  future  5%  per  cent  will  be 
treated  as  a  fair  average  return  upon  their  valuation  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  such  a  return  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  average  of  less  than  four  per  cent  which  the 
railways  received  during  the  time  when  under  the  commis- 
sion's ruling  in  the  1920  rate  case  they  were  entitled  to  six 
per  cent.  But  during  the  dismal  period  of  struggle  in  which 
very  few  roads  earned  six  per  cent  and  many  were  trying 
merely  to  avert  bankruptcy,  their  officers  were  at  least  stim- 
ulated by  the  expectation  that  if  they  ever  did  earn  an  aver- 
age of  six  per  cent  they  would  be  allowed  to  have  it.  Now, 
before  they  have  even  been  able  in  a  single  month  to  earn 
that  much  they  find  what  is  held  to  be  a  fair  return  cut 
down  from  six  per  cent  to  S%  per  cent. 

The  difference  may  seem  small.  It  means,  however,  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  the  railways  may  earn  for  interest, 
dividends  and  improvements  of  about  $50,000,000  a  year. 
It  means  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  capital  on  which 
they  will  be  able  to  pay  a  return  at  six  per  cent  of  about 
$800,000,000.  It  means  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  raise  this  much  new  capital  and  to  provide  the 
public  with  the  additional  transportation  facilities  which 
the  investment  of  it  would  have  provided.  And  how  much 
of  a  saving  in  rates  can  it  mean  to  the  American  public? 
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About  45  cents  per  year  per  person,  or  less  than  one  cent  a 
week  per  inhabitant.     \\  b  rican  public  need 

more — this  less  than  one  cent  a  week  per  capita,  or  the 
$800,000,000  investment  in  railway  facilities  which  the 
commission's  ruling  make-  imp.  - 

I'  is  worth  while  ite  upon  the  reason  or  reasons 

which  caused  the  commission  to  make  this  reduction  in  the 
"fair  return."  The  experience  of  the  last  15  years  does  not 
indicate  that  after  the  recapture  of  one-half  of  all  net  return 
exceeding  six  per  cent  earned  by  individual  railways  the 
amount  of  return  which  would  be  left  out  of  the  5; 
cent  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole 
adequate  amounts  of  new  capital.  Furthermore, 
tperience  would  be  rather  a  dangerous  guide  to  follow 
under  present  conditions  in  the  money  market  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  interest  rates  are  now  lower  and  that  in  con- 
sequence all  security  prices  are  higher  than  a  few  months 
ago.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  present  market  prices  of 
American  railway  securities  do  not  support  the  view  that  an 
return  of  53  \  per  cent  will  be  sufficient. 
Probably  the  best  test  of  whether  it  will  be  sufficient  is 
afforded  by  the  prices  at  which  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the 
stronger  companies  are  selling.  All  but  their  best  secured 
bonds  are  selling  at  prices  which  yield  five  per  cent  or  more, 
while  the  best  dividend  paying  stocks  are  selling  at  prices 
which  yield  six  per  cent  or  more.  Now,  new  bonds  which 
may  be  sold  will  necessarily  be  less  well  secured  than  most 
of  those  now  outstanding  and  will  have  to  be  sold  for  rela- 
tively lower  prices  than  are  commanded  by  those  now  out- 
standing. Furthermore,  new  issues  of  stock  would  have  to 
be  sold  for  less  than  the  market  prices  now  commanded  by 
the  present  stocks  of  the  companies  issuing  them. 

The  estimates  of  the  amount  of  new  capital  which  ought 
to  be  invested  in  railways  annually  vary  widely,  but  prob- 
ably the  annual  investment  for  some  years  to  come  should 
one  billion  dollars.  President  Storey  of  the 
Santa  Fe  in  a  recent  address  estimated  at  one  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  for  three  years  the  new  investment  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  bring  the  railways  up  to  date.  Can  the 
railways,  with  the  prospect  of  an  average  annual  return  of 
only  5;j  per  cent  on  their  valuation,  reasonably  hope  to 
raise  one  and  one-half  billion,  or  even  one  billion,  dollars 
of  new  capital  annually? 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  past  experience  of  the  railways 
to  show  that  they  can,  there  certainly  is  not  in  the  past  ex- 
perience of  any  other  industry.  The  average  return  earned 
in  the  banking  business  is  at  least  twice  that  large.  The 
banking  like  the  railroad  business  is  under  government  su- 
pervi-ion.  and  yet  DObody  has  proposed  that  it  should  be 
ted  to  any  sin  h  average  return  as  the  commission  has 
held  will  be  fair  and  sufficient  for  the  railways,  No  other 
industry  would  be  satisfied  with  ;  nt,     In  fact, 

ourts  in  manj   cases  have  held  thai  to  restricl  public 
icerns   to  less  than  six  pi 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  ruling  of  the  commission  was 
•  d  with  little  comment  and    >  ticism  bv  the 

i         i   |  publii      They  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
n-i<i  .!  to  i  i  ite  of  return  which 
in.  nut   in  any  oth<  r  bi 
\\  •  should  fr.ml.i  that  tin-  i-  because  the  com 

in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
publii  sentiment  The  public  knows  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  net  returns  of  railways  and  publii  utilities  may  be 
reduced  and  limit  »bi<  h  ii  not 

It  has  i" en  led  ;  done  it 

interest  that  it   ih  ill  b 

d    tin     mil' 

.vrd  that  tin    le  lit  return  to  whii  h  tin 

nib    the  re 
.  I,,  in  tin-  publii    mi.  rest,  the)   oughi  to  In-  re 
•  i-  doubtful,  tli. 


rule  that  the  commission  could  restrict  the  railways  to  an 
average  return  of  5^  per  cent  without  violating  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  confiscation.  Suppose,  however, 
that  the  public  welfare  demanded  a  largi  expansion  of  rail- 
ilities  and  that  the  railways  could  not,  unless  they 
earned  an  average  return  of  at  least  say,  6l/2  per  cent,  raise 
the  necessary  capital.  Clearly,  it  would  then  l>e  to  the 
public  interest  not  to  restrict  the  railways  to  less  than  6  per 
cent,  but  to  let  them  earn  at  least  6]  %  per  ci  nt. 

The  fact  that  the  press  and  public  accept  with  little  com- 
ment and  virtually  no  criticism  the  ruling  of  the  commission 
that  the  railways  shall  be  restricted  to  an  average  return 
which  is  much  less  than  is  earned  in  other  lines  of  business 
and  which  closely  approaches,  or  actually  crosses,  the  line  of 
ti.  n.  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
problem  never  will  be  solved  by  the  most  honest  and  efficient 
management,  essential  as  that  is  to  its  solution.  It  is  also 
essentia]  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  the  public  shall 
be  given  a  better  understanding  of  railway  matters,  and 
especially  that  public  sentiment  more  friendly  to  the  rail- 
ways  shall  be  secured.  The  public  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  contrary  to  its  own  interest  to  have  the  rail- 
ways regulated,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  their  average  return  should  be  restricted  just  as 
much  as  it  can  be  without  confiscating  their  properties.  It 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  prosperous  railroad  in- 
dustry is  just  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  public  as  a 
prosperous  agricultural  or  mining  or  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. 

Public  Opinion 

The  public,  however,  will  m  id  admit  thi>.  be- 

cause it  will  be  unwilling  to  see  and  admit  it,  until  the 
suspicion  and  hostility  which  a  large  part  of  the  people  now 
Feel  toward  the  managements  of  the  railways  have  been 
eliminated.  Main  of  you  may  doubt  if  this  suspicion  and 
hostility  still  prevail.  Unfortunately,  one  who  reads  all 
i  -  and  magazines,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  all  classes  of  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
in  spite  of  the  proof  to  the  contrary  which  has  lieen  accepted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  are  still  many 
millions  of  people  who  do  believe  that  the  railways  are  in- 
efficiently  operated:  that  they  are  grossly  overcapitalized; 
that  '.Tift  prevails  extensively  in  the  relations  between  their 
officers  and  outside  concerns,  and  that  excessive  amounts  of 
the  rates  they  colled  from  the  public  find  their  way  through 
-.nir  channel  or  other  into  the  pockets  of  the  "malefactors 
of  greal  wealth"  in  Wall  Street.  Hie  poh.  ie-  adopt 
all  of  the  regulating  bodies  are  strongly  influenced  by  this 
Widel)  prevalent  public  sentiment,  and  the  railways  will 
never  be  able  to  get  the  regulation  which  they  ixight  to  have, 
in    ju  i  owners   of   their   securities    and    to   enable 

them  properly  and  adequately  to  serve  the  public  until  this 
publii   Bentiment  has  been  changed. 

How  is  this  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and   hostility  to  be 
I   think  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done   i- 

to  awaken  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  railwayi 

vivid  realization  of  the  fact  that  tin-  future  of  these  proper- 
ties does  not  lie  in  the  hand-  of  legislatures,  commissions 
and  ...nil-,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  public  Almost  anv  rail- 
wax  officer  to  whom  you  make  that  statement  will  assent  to 
it  It  i-  -o  obviousl)  true  that  nobod)  tan  dispute  it.  But 
while  most  railway  officers  accept  the  theory,  it  i-  a  remark- 
able fact  how  comparatively  few   of  them  actually  ad  in 

dance  with   it       A   great  deal   of  work   has  been  done  to 

improve  publir  sentiment,  but  the  fad  that  public  sentiment 

i-  -till   what  it  is  todfcV,  demonstrates  that  this  work  has  not 

been   siil'li.  ienlb    rfl.''  x.    i  itliei    because   there   ha-   not    been 

Ii   of   it,   or  because   it   lias   not    been    well   done,  or   for 

i.h.  many  unjust  criticisms  of  the  railways 
which  for  years  have  constantly   been  made  throughout  the 
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country  have  not  been  answered  promptly,  clearly  and  con- 
clusively enough.  In  consequence  the  minds  of  many  poeple 
have  been  filled  with  misinformation  and  prejudice.  The 
good  things  the  railroads  have  done  and  are  doing  to  de- 
velop the  country  and  to  in<  rease  its  prosperity  by  improving 
their  service,  raakh  safe,  and  increasing  the  econ- 

omy with  which  it  is  rendered,  have  not  been  told  often  and 
well  enough. 

This  good  side  of  the  railroad  business  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  through  even-  available  channel  until 
the  misconceptions  and  prejudices  which  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  people  are  destroyed. 

Public  Relations  Work 

I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  railways  by  carrying  on 
extensive  and  perfectly  legitimate  public  relations  work  to 
change  the  atmosphere  of  public  sentiment  in  which  the 
railroad  business  is  conducted  and  in  which  the  railroad 
problem  is  discussed.  There  are  many  persons  in  the  rail- 
road business  who  are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  public 
relations  work.  They  live  in  terror  lest  the  railways  may 
be  criticized  for  carrying  on  what  has  come  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  odious  word  "propaganda."  It  may  be  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  create  an  intelligent  and  friendly  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  railways.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  it 
follows  that  private  ownership  and  management  in  this 
country  is  doomed.  Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that 
unless  a  great  effort  to  create  a  more  healthy  public  senti- 
ment is  made  that  sentiment  will  not  be  created.  Since 
unless  such  a  sentiment  is  created  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  private  ownership  is  doomed,  there  is  to  my  mind  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  railway  managements 
should  see  that  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  public 
relations  work  is  done.  It  is  just  as  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  railways  that  this  be  done  as  that  the  properties  be  de- 
veloped and  operated  efficiently. 

Why  is  it  that  after  so  many  years  of  struggle  over  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  railways  it  is  still  necessary  frankly 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  regarding  rail- 
way matters  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be?  You  have  all  heard 
the  old  story  of  the  Arkansas  man,  the  roof  of  whose  house 
long  needed  repairing,  but  who  never  repaired  it.  He  did 
not  repair  it  when  it  was  raining  because  he  couldn't,  and 
he  did  not  repair  it  when  it  was  not  raining  because  he 
didn't  need  to.  A  very  large  part  of  our  railway  executives 
have  assumed  a  similar  attitude  toward  public  relations 
work.  When  earnings  have  been  bad  they  have  considered 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  and  when  earnings  have 
been  good  they  have  considered  it  unnecessary. 

In  view  of  past  experience,  if  it  is  true  that  we  have 
reached  or  are  approaching  a  pause  in  the  storm,  it  is  prob- 
able we  are  entering  a  period  of  danger  to  the  railways. 
The  only  time  that  most  railway  managers  have  recognized 
the  need  for  extensive  and  effective  public  relations  work 
has  been  in  periods  of  emergency  when  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  great  struggles  with  shippers  over  rates,  or  with 
labor  over  wages,  or  with  unfriendly  public  men  over  legis- 
lation. It  is  in  those  periods,  however,  that  public  relations 
work  is  likely  to  be  the  least  effective,  because  in  those 
periods  there  already  prevails  a  spirit  of  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  employees,  or  of  shippers,  or  of  public  men  which 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  allay.  The  best  time  to  do  ef- 
fective public  relations  work  is  in  the  periods  of  calm  when 
no  large  parts  of  the  public  are  up  in  arms  against  the  rail- 
ways and  when  people  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  reason. 

"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  The  periods  when 
no  great  contentions  or  struggles  are  going  on  are  the  best 
times  to  present  to  the  public  the  facts  about  the  great  in- 
creases in  the  safety  and  economy  of  operation  which  are 
being  secured,  the  relative  lowness  of  our  railway  capitaliza- 
tion and  rates,  and  what  the  railways  need  to  enable  them 


to  provide  the  public  with  the  service  that  will  be  required 
in  future  months  and  years. 

Valuation — Recapture — Depreciation  Reserves 

By    Col.    W.    A.    Colston 

President  and   General   Counsel,  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Ry.  Co. 

Good  times  are  coming  on.  Heretofore  we  haven't 
realized  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  excess  earnings,  but 
some  of  us  arc  coming  along  pretty  close  to  the  line  now, 
some  of  us  have  passed  it,  and  we  have  got  to  see  that  in 
this  respect  we  will  do  fairness  to  the  government  and  see 
that  there  is  fairness  done  to  the  railroads.  We  must  look 
to  it  that  we  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  those  rules  should  be  announced  before  the  game 
is  started. 

Prior  to  1907  or  thereabouts  we  could  charge  what  we 
wished  to,  within  reason,  to  operating  expenses  for  improve- 
ments.    There  was  no  thought  of  depreciation. 

After  1907  we  began  to  have  refinements  in  accounting, 
and  we  were  required  to  charge  depreciation  on  equipment, 
and  we  were  permitted  to  charge  it  or  not  charge  it  on  way 
and  structures.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  large 
railroad  in  the  country  that  did  charge  depreciation  to  any 
substantial  degree  on  way  and  structures.  You  were  per- 
mitted to  charge  or  not  charge  in  accordance  with  your  judg- 
ment. Why?  Accounting  to  be  of  any  value  must  afford  a 
true  exhibit  of  the  facts  of  the  company's  business.  It  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  putting  down  columns  of  figures  and 
making  stereotyped  statistical  reports.  The  purpose  of 
keeping  accounts  is  to  show  the  condition  of  the  company's 
business,  and  so  that  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
managing  that  business  may  know  how  to  proceed.  Nobody 
knew  then,  and  nobody  knows  now,  any  generally  applicable 
rule  for  depreciation  of  way  and  structures,  and  the  com- 
mission very  sensibly  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  roads. 
In  other  words,  the  rule  was  that  each  road  should  deter- 
mine for  itself  the  facts  and  should  account  upon  the  facts 
so  determined.  Now,  the  railroads  having  been  given  that 
as  the  rule  and  having  adopted  that  as  the  method  and 
having  said,  as  the  roads  of  the  country  generally  have  said, 
''there  is  no  depreciation  of  way  and  structures";  that,  I 
submit,  should  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  However  much  some 
of  us  may  disagree  with  the  majority  or  with  individual 
roads  in  that  respect,  the  convention  has  been  established. 
However  willingly  we  may  all  admit  that  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual item,  the  separate  rail,  the  separate  tie,  the  separate 
bridge,  or  the  separate  other  structure,  there  is  depreciation, 
vet  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  railroad  accountants  and 
engineers  of  this  country  is  that  combining  appreciation  and 
depreciation,  taking  the  whole  road  as  a  complete  tool,  or 
working  machine,  there  is  no  net  depreciation  of  way  and 
structures.  Consequently,  you  have  charged  nothing  to  op- 
erating expenses  for  such  depreciation.  You  have  lived  up 
to  the  rule  and  when  you  have  had  your  rate  investigations, 
when  you  have  paid  your  taxes,  when  you  have  had  all  the 
troubles  that  the  railroad  man  has,  you  have  not  fallen  back' 
on  the  defense  that  you  had  to  make  good  depreciation  of 
way  and  structures,  or  that  the  government  or  the  people  of 
the  country  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Recapture 

We  had  a  valuation  act.  We  had  no  misgivings.  Nobody 
knew  what  the  valuation  act  would  amount  to.  We  went 
along  swimmingly.  Then  came  the  transportation  act,  which 
says  that  there  shall  be  a  recapture  of  earnings  and  that  the 
recapture  of  earnings  under  Section  15a  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  shall  be  based  upon  the  value  of  property 
devoted   to   the   transportation    service,    and    that  when   the 
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values  required  to  be  found  under  Section  19a,  or  the  valua- 
tion act,  shall  have  been  determined,  those  values  shall  be 
taken  as  the  values  upon  which  recapture  shall  be  based. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation?  You  have  come  along  with, 
say,  a  $100,000,000  property.  Omitting  equipment,  your 
way  and  structures  cost  and  stand  on  your  books  at  $100,- 
000,000.  You  have  not  charged  any  depreciation  on  this 
account.  You  have  not  collected  anything  from  the  public 
for  such  depreciation.  Your  franchises  have  been  computed 
and  your  taxes  have  been  paid  without  any  allowance  for 
such  depreciation.  Your  rates  in  the  past  have  been  fixed; 
your  rates  for  the  future  under  Section  15a  have  been  fixed; 
your  reductions  in  charges  as  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion have  been  made;  your  reparations  have  been  paid;  all 
without  any  allowance  for  depreciation  of  way  and  struc- 
tures, but  when  the  time  comes  to  value  the  property,  you 
receive  an  engineer's  report  which  says,  "The  cost  of  repro- 
ducing this  property  is  $100,000,000,  just  as  its  investment 
shows,  but  we  find  its  condition  is  only  80  per  cent  of  its 
cost  new,  and  therefore  we  take  20  per  cent  off  for  deprecia- 
tion, and  you  get  $80,000,000  as  your  value."  Now,  if  you 
are  allowed  before  recapture  only  6  per  cent  on  that  cost  of 
reproduction  less  depreciation,  you  are  allowed  before  re- 
capture only  $4,800,000,  and  if  you  actually  earn  $6,000,000, 
or  6  per  cent,  on  your  real  investment  of  $100,000,000,  you 
have  to  split  $1,200,000  up  with  Uncle  Sam  and  give  him 
$600,000,  although  you  have  not  collected  anything  from  any- 
body for  this  used-up  value  of  property  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  your  accounting,  with  the  approval  of 
public  authority,  has  been  based  upon  a  determination  that 
such  shrinkage  of  value,  or  depreciation,  does  not  exist. 

I  think  this  little  illustration  will  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  our  making  an  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  and  co-ordinate 
the  accounting  practices  under  the  accounting  rules  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  engineering  practices  under  the  valua- 
tion act.  I  think  we  may  expect  the  full  and  fair  co-opera- 
tion of  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Commission  in  such  an  ef- 
fort at  harmonious  adjustment. 

The  Rules  of  the  Game 

Now,  I  don't  say  whether  it  is  better  to  charge  depreciation 
or  not  to  charge  depreciation,  I  am  not  bringing  that  into 
the  question.  But,  I  say,  let  us  get  the  rules  of  the  game  at 
the  start  and  play  it  throughout  one  way  or  the  other  way, 
and  don't  let  us  work  both  ends  againsl  the  middle.  If  we 
are  to  continue  our  old  methods  and  are  not  to  charge  in- 
come for  depreciation  of  way  and  structures,  then  obviously 
we  must  treat  such  depreciation  as  non-existent  in  determin- 
ing valuations  or  capital  accounts.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  arc  now  to  admit  depreciation  in  way  and  si 
valuations  or  capital  accounts  we  must  recognize  that  our 
income  accounts  have  been  ov.r-t.itcd  in  the  pas!  and  just  as 
we  raise  reserves  to  rover  overcharges  and  loss  and  d 

of  income  in  the  |  tould  we  now  raise  reserves  by 

until  we  have  provided  fi 

but  was  not  admitted,  as  well  as  for 
Hon  whii  1>  evermore  shall  be. 

The  Opportunities  of  the  Auditor 

By  S.  Enncs 

.  Wheeling  &  Laki 
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of  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  some  of  you  represent  roads 
with  a  much  larger  gross  income.  Most  of  your  roads  are 
spending  for  operation  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  taken 
in  over  the  counter.  As  we  say,  your  operating  ratio  is  75 
per  cent  or  greater.  Now  one  per  cent  of  $100,000,000  is 
$1,000,000;  and  if  the  operating  ratio  can  be  reduced  one 
per  cent,  the  latter  amount  can  be  left  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  $1,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money,  particularly 
when  available  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Who  is  there  about  a  railroad  that  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  find  leaks,  both  of  outgo  and  income,  than  the  man  who, 
from  day  to  day,  is  recording  the  income  and  the  outgo? 
Who  has  a  better  opportunity  to  know  when  the  revenue  for 
handling  a  car  is  too  small,  or  the  expense  of  handling  too 
great,  than  the  auditor?  And  who  can  question  that  it  is 
not  only  his  duty  and  responsibility  but  his  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  his  executives  the  costly  irregularity? 

It  is  possible,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  auditor's  duty,  to 
make  these  important  figures  impressive  and  striking  and  to 
make  them  show  up  like  the  tail  light  on  an  overland  pas- 
senger train,  and  it  can  be  done.  For  example,  not  long  ago 
we  found  we  were  handling  some  carloads  approximately  50 
miles  for  $3.  When  that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
traffic  manager,  he  at  least  promised  himself  that  he  would 
not  get  caught  in  that  way  again.  Again,  a  year  ago,  we 
found  it  was  costing  us  $10  every  time  wc  put  an  engine  over 
the  turntable.  It  has  now  been  cut  to  five,  largely  by  analyz- 
ing the  costs  which  showed  where  reductions  could  be  made. 

Comparison  affords  the  auditor  an  opening  to  introduce 
information  regarding  irregularities  that  will  receive  atten- 
tion even  if  it  is  not  always  sympathetic.  Give  this  a  trial. 
When  you  get  back  home,  some  of  you  take  your  major  ac- 
counts, and  also  the  principal  accounts  that  go  to  make  up 
these  major  accounts,  and  compare  them  with  neighboring 
roads  of  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  I  warrant  you 
that  you  will  find  some  very  happy  and  some  equally  disap- 
pointing situations.  For  example,  after  comparing  mainten- 
ance and  transportation  expense  as  a  whole,  see  how  your 
track  laying  and  surfacing,  account  No.  220,  compares  in 
cost  per  mile  and  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  with  your  neigh- 
bor's.  In  your  maintenance  of  equipment  see  how  your  re- 
pairs to  steam  locomotives,  account  No.  308,  compare.  On 
this  account  there  are  three  ways  of  comparison,  one  being 
per  engine  mile,  another  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  and  an- 
other for  100  tons  of  tractive  effort.  Also  sec  how  the  amount 
your  railroad  is  spending  on  repairs  per  freight  iir,  account 
No.  314,  compares  with  your  neighbor's. 

In  transportation,  yard  service  usually  carries  the  leaks, 
and  it  is  well  to  compare  accounts  377  to  382,  inclusive,  and, 
with  the  results  obtained.  I  want  to  again  say  that  unless  the 
road  vim  are  connected  with  is  an  unusual  one,  you  will 
develop  seine  figures  that  will  get  very  earnest  attention. 

Now  that  you  have  developed  the  leaks,  the  question  is 
how  to  Mop  them,  how  to  correct  the  irregularity,  and.  in  my 
judgment,  the  remedy  is  simple    expose  it;  advertise  it. 

B  in  by  tabulating  costs  down  to  the  last  cent  and  setting 
up  one  unit  againsl  another,  and  it  lias  been  my  experience, 
based  00  B  number  of  trials,  that  just  the  mini:: 
to  do  this,  you  In  um  to  get  satisfying  results,  V*ou  have 
all  of  tin-  information  in  your  offices,  and  in  actual  practice 
you  will  find  the  cost  of  assembling  it  in  a  manner  q< 

much  less  than  cv  \    Mated  before, 

l    handling  engines  in   two  in   less  than   a 

year,  and  it   uas  done  by  separating  thi  in  ac- 

i    I     I     classification,  and  showing  the  man  in 

U  h   unit   not   only   what    it    WSS   costing  him   for 

washing  boilers,  cleaning  fires,  coaling  engines,  etc.,  but  the 

number  of  men  he  was  using  on  each  job,  and  alongside  of 

it  we  placed  the  figures  of  what  was  being  done  at  other 
engine  terminals     with  the  result  they  all  uot  busy  and  the 

down,  and  I  never  have  known  it  to  fail 
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The  Sunshine  Special  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  was  derailed 
nine  miles  east  of  Mineola,  Tex.,  on  June  14,  and  two  coaches 
fell  down  a  bank  and  were  overturned.  Eighteen  passengers 
were  reported  injured. 

Passenger  Train  No.  4  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  was 
derailed  at  a  switch  near  Flomaton,  Ala.,  on  June  IS,  and 
the  engine  and  first  three  cars  were  overturned.  The  wreck 
fell  against  a  warehouse  at  the  side  of  the  railroad  and  two 
workmen  therein  were  killed.  A  number  of  passengers  were 
injured. 

Citizens  of  Palestine,  Tex.,  are  agitated  over  the  expected 
removal  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern's  shops  from 
that  city,  and  several  heated  conferences  have  been  held  be- 
tween citizens  and  officers  of  the  city,  the  citizens  being  deter- 
mined to  contest  the  contemplated  removal.  In  behalf  of 
bondholders  a  suit  has  been  filed  in  the  federal  district  court 
against  the  city  of  Palestine  and  the  citizens,  to  enjoin  them 
from  interfering  with  the  road's  removal  plans. 

A  train  robbery  which  was  committed  near  Webster,  Pa., 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  last  Saturday,  was  begun 
and  finished,  and  the  robbers  escaped,  all  within  about  five 
minutes.  It  was  on  the  Fairmont  express  about  10  a.  m. 
After  passing  Monessen,  two  men  passed  from  the  smoking 
car  to  the  baggage  car,  putting  on  masks  as  they  went,  and, 
intimidating  the  baggageman  and  the  express  messenger  with 
pistols,  they  gagged  them,  took  the  messenger's  keys  and 
rifled  the  safe.  When  the  train  stopped  at  Webster,  the 
robbers  jumped  off  and  entered  a  waiting  automobile.  The 
station  agent,  finding  the  baggage  car  door  closed,  went  in 
and  found  that  the  baggageman  had  just  succeeded  in  freeing 
himself. 

O.  C.  Fairfield,  a  former  flagman  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  one  of  the  employees  who  went  out  on  strike 
in  March,  1921,  has  been  convicted  of  bridge  burning,  in  a 
Georgia  court,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Under 
the  law  of  Georgia,  burning  a  railroad  bridge  is  a  capital 
offense;  and  the  solicitor  general,  in  the  trial  of  Fairfield, 
asked  that  the  accused  be  hanged;  but  the  jury  had  added  to 
its  verdict  of  guilty  a  recommendation  for  mercy.  Fairfield 
was  one  of  five  men  charged  with  burning  a  bridge  near 
Musselwhite,  Crisp  County,  Georgia,  on  May  30,  1921.  Fair- 
field is,  we  believe,  also  one  of  those  who  were  indicted  on 
a  charge  of  murder  in  connection  with  a  derailment  at  Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.,  in  July,  1921,  when  the  engineman  of  the  train 
was  killed  in  the  wreck. 

Radio  on  Shriners  Excursion  Train 

Radio  messages  were  lately  received  on  an  excursion  train 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  (while  it  was  moving  at  regular  speed) 
from  distances  of  2,000  to  3,000  miles,  according  to  a  state- 
ment issued  by  that  company;  and  it  was  in  the  day  time. 
The  train  was  a  special  carrying  the  Syrian  Temple  of 
Shriners  from  Cincinnati  over  the  Southern  Pacific.  Receiv- 
ing record  of  2,000  miles  for  radiophone  was  established,  and 
a  3,000  mile  record  for  telegraph  reception.  Aerials  were 
strung  8  inches  above  the  roof  of  one  of  the  cars  and  were 
160  ft.  in  total  length.  A  rail  ground  was  used.  The  receiv- 
ing equipment  included  honeycomb  coils  and  a  two-step-audio- 
frequency amplifier.  The  train  left  Cincinnati  in  radio  touch 
with  both  coasts.  At  Denver,  music  programs  were  copied 
from  the  radio  stations  at  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  At  Colo- 
rado Springs  the  Cincinnati  station  was  heard.  The  long 
distance  record  was  made  at  Santa  Barbara  when  the  radio, 
while  the  train  was  in  motion,  picked  up  the  United  States 
Government  station  NSS  at  Annapolis,  3,000  miles  away. 
This  is  claimed  to  be  a  record  for  daylight  reception  under 
any  conditions. 


For  Safety  at  Crossings 
The  highway  commission  of  Indiana  is  preparing  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  that  all  advertising  signs  shall  be  removed  (by 
the  owners)  from  the  right-of-way  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  that  no  signs  of  any  kind  shall  be  erected  on  the 
public  highways  without  the  permission  of  the  highway  com- 
mission. It  is  anticipated  that  this  order  will  eliminate  much 
of  the  confusion  with  warning  signs  at  railroad  crossings.  The 
state  authorities  of  Illinois  have  already  taken  similar  action. 

No  Dust  on  the  Long  Island 
The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  now  oiling  its  roadbed,  a  spe- 
cial train  having  been  assigned  to  that  work  for  the  next  four 
weeks.  C.  D.  Baker,  general  superintendent,  announces  that  the 
oiling  program  for  1922  will  be  the  most  extensive  ever  carried 
out  by  the  company.  In  1921  they  used  30,000  gallons  of  oil; 
this  year  150,000  gallons.  Last  year  about  $2,200  was  spent  for 
oil  and  labor;  this  year  about  $10,000.  The  oil  tank  car  holds 
about  8.000  gallons  and  the  perforated  pipes  extending  from 
each  side  extend  out  about  three  feet. 

C.  F.  Loweth  Leads  in  A.  S.  C.  E.  Nominations 

In  the  first  ballot  for  official  nominees  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  received  1,423  votes  for  presi- 
dent out  of  a  total  of  2,309  cast.  Among  the  candidates  for  vice- 
president  in  zone  2  is  S.  T.  Wagner,  chief  engineer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  and  in  zone  3,  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco.  Among  the  candidates  for  di- 
rectors are  J.  E.  Crawford,  chief  engineer  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  (District  5)  ;  H.  W.  Hudson,  chief  engineer  of  the  In- 
terstate Railroad  (District  5)  ;  H.  A.  Lane,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  East  (District  5)  ;  A.  S.  Baldwin, 
vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  (District  8)  and  R.  N. 
Begien,  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio   (District  9). 

To  Form  New  Hardwood  Association 

Organization  of  a  national  hardwood  lumber  association 
to  create  an  inspection  service,  form  a  statistical  bureau  and 
carry  on  trade  extension  work  will  be  effected  at  a  meeting 
of  hardwood  manufacturers  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  now  in  session. 
The  purposes  of  the  new  association  are  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  To  have  inspection  rules  and  service  in  conformity  with 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover, 
setting  up  technical  and  engineering  service  to  co-operate 
with  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturer's  Association. 

2.  To  establish  a  statistical  bureau  providing  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry  and  within  the  legal 
rights  of  association  activities. 

3.  To  carry  on  such  trade  extension  work  as  may  be  deemed 
wise  by  the  convention  to  promulgate. 


M.  &  N.  A.  To  Begin  Passenger  Service 

The  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  restored  through  passenger 
service  between  Neosho,  Mo.,  and  Kensett,  Ark.,  on  June  18. 
A  mixed  train  had  been  operating  daily  between  those  points  since 
the  first  of  June,  but,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  freight 
traffic,  and  a  separation  of  the  freight  and  passenger  service  was 
deemed  necessary.  Following  a  meeting  of  the  Boone  County 
Protective  League,  held  in  Harrison,  Ark.,  on  June  6,  many 
Harrison  business  houses  placed  signs  in  their  shop  windows 
stating:  "We  are  for  open  shop;  show  your  card."  The  meeting 
and  the  decision  to  place  business  houses  on  record  for  or  against 
the  open  shop  idea  is  the  result  of  increasing  bitterness  between 
striking   railroad   men   and    their   sympathizers   and   the   residents 
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of  Harrison,  who  blame  the  unions  for  much  of  the  trouble 
-aused  a  nine  months'  suspension  of  operations  of  the 
road.  Officers  of  the  Protective  League  declare  that  not  only 
do  the  majority  of  the  residents  of  Harrison  favor  the  open  shop 
plan  of  operating  the  road,  but  that  the  farmers  generally  are 
incensed  at  tactics  adopted  by  union  labor  to  prevent  operation 
of  that  territory's  only  railroad.  Another  meeting  was  held  on 
June  17.  at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  farmers.  The 
Protective  League  is  seeking  through  these  meetings  and  other 
ugh  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion 

New  England  Governors'  Committees 
The  commission  which  has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  to  represent  the  state  at  Washington  in 
tion  with  the  proposal  to  favor  the  organization  of  a  consoli- 
dated railroad  company  for  all  New  England,  consists  of  E. 
Kent  Hubbard,  chairman;  E.  O.  Goss ;  C.  G.  Woodward;  F. 
L.  Ford ;  D.  S.  Day  and  S.  H.  Bullard. 

The  Governor  of    '  tts  has  appointed  a  similar  com- 

mittee. It  is  said  that  the  six  Xew  England  states  are  plan- 
ning to  establish  a  combined  committee.  The  Massachusetts  com- 
mittee consists  of  James  J.  Storrow ;  A.  W.  Gilbert.  F.  H. 
Willard.    Philip   Dexter   and   Carl   Dreyfus. 

The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  members,  namely,  G.  L.  Crooker,  E.  E.  Salisbury.  William 
Trafton,   H.   W.   Fitz   and   W.   F.   Morse. 


Pennsylvania  Women's  Aid 

The  Women's  Aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  is 
conducting  a  campaign  to  increase  its  membership  among  the 
families  of  the  17.000  employees  in  the  Northwestern  Region. 
The  Women's  Aid  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
IS  last.  It  aims  to  organize  the  women  of  the  families  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  System  in  order  that  they  may  know  one 
another   and,   when  occasion  ari-  lid  and   sympathy   in 

such  manner  as  may  be  most  helpful.  It  has  already  more  than 
50,000  members.  The  wives,  mothers,  -i-ters  and  daughters  of 
Pennsylvania  employees  and  all  women  employees  are  eligible 
for  membership.  The  dues  are  uniformly  25  cents  a  year.  The 
badge  is  a  small  pin  inscribed  "P.  S.  Women's  Aid."  Mrs. 
W  W.  Atterbury  is  director  of  the  Aid  for  the  System,  and 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Rodgcrs  is  associate  director  for  the  Northwestern 
Region.  The  six  operating  divisions  in  the  Northwestern  Region 
have  been  organized  under  the  following  superintendents :  Chi- 
cago Terminal,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Scriven ;  Fort  Wayne,  Mrs.  T.  A. 
Roberts;  Logar.sport,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Hudson;  Toledo,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Hutchinson,  Jr.;  Grand  Rapids.  Mis-  Hilda  lone-;  Mackinaw, 
Mrs.  R.  E   <  ■■ 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Insurance  Fund 

The    Pennsylvania   Railroad   began   to   insure   its  own   property 

v  lire,  in  a  small  way,  over  4(1  years  ago     m  1879. 
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B.  L.  E.  Buys  Coal  Lands 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  entered  the 
wholesale  and  retail  coal  business,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Alien  F.  Coyle,  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Journal.  "The  locomotive  engineers  are  making  a  $2,000,000 
investment  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  coal  mines,"  said 
Mr.  Coyle;  and  he  promises  a  "fair  deal  for  the  miners,  and 
better  and  cheaper  coal  for  the  consuming  public."  The  pur- 
chase covers  mere  than  6,000  acres  of  "the  best  coal  land  in  the 
United  States."  situated  on  the  Coal  river,  in  Boone  County, 
West  Virginia,  and  in  Floyd  county,  the  heart  of  the  Big  Sandy 
coal  district,  near  Prestonburg,  Ky.  The  Coal  river  Collieries 
is  the  name  of  the  new  company.  Locomotive  engineers  through- 
out the  country  have  subscribed  in  small  amounts  to  the  capital 
stock  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  planned  to  establish  retail  yards  in  the 
large  cities.  Locomotive  engineers  and  their  friends  have  already 
organized  some  of  these  local  yards  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Coal  Car  Distribution  to  be  Investigated 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  instituted  an  investi- 
gation into  the  matter  of  the  justness,  reasonableness  and  law- 
fulness  of  the  rules  and  practices  governing  the  distribution  of 
cars  to  coal  mines,  other  than  anthracite,  for  coal  loadings,  and 
as  to  the  ratings  for  such  mines  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  cars.  A  just  and  reasonable  basis  of  mine  ratings  will  tend 
to  make  effective  a  just  and  reasonable  distribution  of  cars  to 
coal  mines.  The  Car  Service  Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  after  collaboration  with  the  important  bituminous 
coal  loading  railroads  and  the  National  Coal  Association,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  a  proposed  revision  of  the  rules  now 
incorporated  in  what  is  known  as  Circular  CS  31  (revised).  A 
copy  of  the  rules  as  proposed  was  attached  to  the  commission's 
announcement,  marked  exhibits  A  and  R.  Exhibit  A  shows  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  uniform  rating  and  car  distribution  rules 
governing  tipple  mines.  Exhibit  B  shows  suggested  rules  govern- 
ing the  rating  of  and  car  distribution  to  other  than  tipple  mines. 
While  representatives  of  the  National  Coal  Association  do  not 
agree  in  every  instance  that  the  rules  proposed  embody  all  that 
they  might  desire,  they  join  with  the  Car  Service  Division  in 
recommendine  the  revision  for  earlv  promulgation,  except  as  to 
Rule  8. 

The   initial  hearing  will   be  at  Washington  on  July   17. 

Nearly  Eleven  Million  Tons  of  Coal  in  Stock 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  just  issued  a  report 
showing  that  all  railroads  in  the  United  States  had  on  June  1 
in  stock  piles  or  in  ears  10.S47.IKK1  tons  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  average  daily  consumption  of  coal  for  the  month  oi  M.i\ 
was    about    284  of    which    145.000    tons    a    day,    on 

.  was  being  taken  from  stock  on  hand, 
d   upon   the  total  average  daily   consumption,   including 
the  product  <  mines,  the  railroad's  position  showed 

that   ill,  \    had   on   hand   on  the  first  of   May,  "4   days'   supply 
and  a   month  later,   75   days'  supply,   on   the  average. 

following    statements   showing    the   information    as   to 
the   railroads   as   a   whole   are   self-explan.it 
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Rock  [gland  Anniversary  Program  Announced 
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divisions.  The  general  program,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  executive 
officers  at  a  staff  meeting  held  recently  in  Chicago,  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Co-operation  by  the  Rock  Island  Employees'  Clubs  to  the 
end  that  meetings  be  held  by  these  organizations  on  the  evening 
of  October  10,  at  which  time  programs  will  be  rendered  appropriate 
to  the  anniversary  and  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  in- 
dividual clubs,  i  _' i  An  address  to  be  delivered  by  President  Gor- 
man at  the  radiophone  stadio  of  the  Westinghouse  company, 
K  V  W  Chicago  on  the  evening  of  October  10.  Each  employees' 
club  throughout  the  system  will  be  asked  to  equip  with  a  radio- 
phone receiving  set  so  that  the  address  can  be  heard  by  all  those 
attending  these  club  meetings.  (3)  At  points  where  there  are  no 
employees'  clubs,  the  local  commercial  clubs  or  chambers  of  com- 
merce will  be  asked  to  co-operate  and  hold  meetings  at  which  a 
representative  of  the  Rock  Island  will  attend  to  deliver  a  special 
message.  Commercial  clubs  will  also  be  asked  to  provide  them- 
selves with  radiophone  receiving  instruments.  (4)  The  Rock 
Island  is  to  issue  a  special  historical  booklet  for  general  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Rock  Island  Magazine  will  issue  a  special  Seventieth 
Anniversary  number.  (5)  The  planting  at  various  suitable  points 
on  the  system  of  anniversary  trees  as  a  means  of  further  beautifying 
company  property  and  station  grounds.  Similar  planting  of  ''honor 
trees"  to  retired  employes  was  also  suggested.  (6)  Special  menu 
cards  to  be  issued  on  all  Rock  Island  dining  cars  on  October  10. 
(7)  The  suitable  decoration  of  all  passenger  engines  on  the  system, 
likewise  passenger  stations.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  uniform 
Seventieth  Anniversary  design  which  design  will  be  used  on  but- 
tons to  be  issued  to  all  employees.  (8)  The  installation  of  a  per- 
manent historical  exhibit  of  the  Rock  Island  in  the  La  Salle  Station 
(Chicago)  waiting  room.  (9)  The  launching  of  a  campaign  be- 
fore October  10  for  a  general  "cleaning  up"  working  up  to 
Anniversary  Day,  the  campaign  to  include  painting  of  buildings. 
(10)   A  dinner  to  he  given  by  the  management  to  all  pensioners. 


Automobile  Wrecks 

Eastbound  passenger  train  No.  804.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, was  derailed  near  Allaire,  N.  J.,  on  June  16,  by  striking 
an  automobile  which  had  been  stalled  on  a  crossing.  The  loco- 
motive and  two  cars  were  ditched  and  the  locomotive  was  over- 
turned. It  had  run  about  500  ft.  beyond  the  crossing  before  it 
tipped  over,  the  wrecked  automobile  being  pushed  that  distance 
when  a   switch  was  encountered. 

The  engineman  and  fireman  were  not  injured.  Seven  passengers 
were  injured,  none  seriously.  Of  the  two  persons  in  the  auto- 
mobile, one,  the  driver,  was  killed. 

A  track  walker  was  an  eye  witness.  The  day  previous  he 
had  noted  a  narrow  escape  at  the  same  crossing  and  was  on 
the  alert  for  something  similar.  He  saw  Train  804  approaching 
and  at  the  same  time  observed  the  automobile  approaching  the 
crossing  at  IS  or  20  miles  an  hour.  He  stepped  out  into  the 
road  and  held  out  his  hand  as  a  warning  but  the  automobile 
continued  on  to  the  crossing  and  finally  stopped  with  the  rear 
wheels  between  the  rails,  evidently  stalled. 

The  regulation  whistle  signal  was  blown  for  this  crossing  and 
the  crossing  bell  was  ringing.  There  is  a  plain  view  of  an  ap- 
proaching train  on  the  roadway  138  ft.  from  the  crossing  for 
a  distance  up  the  track  of  1,300  ft. 

The  automobile  was  driven  by  a  West  Point  cadet  who  was 
not  authorized  to  operate  an  automobile  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  lady, 
17  years  old,  who  also  was  without  a  license  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile in  New  Jersey.  It  is  said  that  the  brakes  of  the  auto- 
mobile  would   not   work. 

The  damage  to  locomotive,  cars  and  track  amounted  to  about 
$6,000. 

The  investigation  of  the  automobile  disaster  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  June  10,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  17,  page 
1497,  developed  the  fact  that  the  engineman  of  the  train  did  not 
know  that  there  had  been  any  trouble  at  the  crossing;  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  the  automobile  must  have  struck  the  loco- 
motive on  the  side.  The  driver  of  the  automobile,  with  the  five 
members  of  his  family  accompanying  him,  were  all  killed. 

New  York  City  papers  of  Monday  morning,  June  19,  re- 
ported accidents  causing  the  deaths  of  14  persons  at  grade  cross- 
ings ;  five  at  Carman,  N.  Y. ;  four  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  and  five  at 
Royal  Center,  Ind. 
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Traffic  News 
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The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  increased  its  train  service 
to  Atlantic  City  and  now  runs  each  week  day  between  that 
city  and  Philadelphia  18  expresses  each  way;  besides  regular 
daily  excursion  trains  on  which  the  fare  is  $1.50. 

Freight  rates  are  to  be  reduced  in  Indiana  on  July  1,  to 
correspond  with  the  reductions  which  are  to  be  made  in  inter- 
state rates.  On  coal  for  distances  of  less  than  30  miles,  and 
on  cement,  the  rates,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  changed. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  re-established  its  Northern 
Lakes  Special  on  June  16.  This  train  leaves  Chicago  every 
evening  except  Sunday  at  7 :00  for  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  It  carries  passengers  to  the  fishing  districts  of  Manito- 
wish,  Cisco,  Eagle  and  Turtle. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  reductions  in  the  freight 
rates  on  cotton  by  steamship  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf 
ports  to  New  York,  Boston  and  other  points,  to  take  effect 
on  July  1.  To  New  York  the  reduction  is  from  50  cents  per 
100  lb.  to  35  cents;  to  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  the  present 
rate  is  88.5  cents;  new  rate  55.5  cents. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
that  in  the  month  of  May  manufacturers  shipped  252,000  auto- 
mobile passenger  cars  and  trucks,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent 
over  May  of  last  year.  There  is  increasing  demand  for 
motors  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country  except  Maine 
and  Georgia.  In  April  the  exports  of  passenger  cars  and 
trucks  gained  more  than  40  per  cent  over  March.  These  cars 
went  to  114  different  countries. 

The  Southern  Pacific's  carloading  record  for  1921,  with 
an  average  load  of  26.2  tons  per  car,  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  that  company.  Prior  to  last  year,  the  best  car- 
loading  record  was  made  in  1918  when  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration was  in  a  position  to  deal  more  or  less  arbitrarily  with 
patrons  who  were  not  inclined  to  load  cars  heavily,  the 
average  load  for  that  year  being  25.6  tons.  For  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  the  average  car  load  has  been  26.5  tons 
as   compared  with  24.7  tons  last  year. 

W.  H.  Quigg,  traffic  assistant,  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  Washington,  has  been  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  Federal  Traffic  Board,  in  a  similar 
capacity.  This  Board  deals  with  the  traffic  problems  of  the 
different  departments  and  establishments  of  the  United  States 
Government,  co-ordinating  their  relations  with  the  carriers. 
Mr.  Quigg  has  served  as  a  railroad  traffic  officer  on  lines  in 
the  southwest  and  southeast  and  in  Eastern  Trunk  Line  and 
Central  Freight  Association  territories.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Uniform  Freight  Classification  Committee  at  Chicago 
for  several  years,  and  just  prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  was  secretary  of  the 
traffic  division  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 

Coal  Production 

Production  of  soft  coal  in  the  tenth  week  of  the  strike  was 
5,078,000  net  tons,  but  the  eleventh  week  (June  12-17)  is  expected 
to  show  a  decrease,  according  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Produc- 
tion of  anthracite  remains  practically  zero. 

Complete  returns  confirm  the  forecast  of  output  in  the  tenth 
week  of  the  strike  (June  5-10).  Including  the  13,000  tons  of 
anthracite  dredged  from  the  rivers,  the  total  output  of  all  coal 
was  5,091,000  tons.  In  the  corresponding  week  of  1921,  a  year 
of  acute  business  depression,  production  (including  anthracite) 
was  9,974,000  tons.  In  the  active  year,  1920,  it  was  12,315.000 
tons. 

There  has  been  little  change  during  the  week  in  the  number 
of  men  on  strike.  The  accumulation  of  unbilled  loads  is  stil! 
declining.  How  great  is  the  draft  upon  stocks  can  not  be  accurately 
stated,  because  the  rate  of  consumption  is  not  known.  ^  There  are 
evidences  that  business  is  reviving  and  the  consumption  of  coal 
increasing. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  commission  has  suspended  to  October  13  the  operation  of 
schedules  which  propose  reductions  in  the  rates  on  coffee  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  sub-ports  to  points  in  Texas. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  13  the  operation  of 
schedules  contained  in  Northern  Pacific  tariffs  which  proposed  to 
increase  from  5  to  7  cents  per  gross  ton  present  storage  charges  on 
iron  ore  at  Lake  Superior  docks. 

The  commission  has  vacated  its  order  requiring  an  increase  in 
Florida  intrastate  freight  rates,  the  Florida  commission  having 
vacated  its  order  which  allowed  less  of  an  increase  in  state  rates 
than  was  applied  to  the  interstate  rates  by  the  federal  commission. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  13  the  operation  of 
schedules  which  propose  to  establish  import  commodity  rates  on 
paper  stock  from  New  York  and  other  North  Atlantic  ports  to 
points  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory  which  are  higher 
than  present  domestic  rates. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  June  21  until  October  19 
the  operation  of  schedules  which  propose  to  increase  commodity 
rates  on  butter  in  straight  carloads,  and  on  butter,  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry  in  mixed  carloads,  from  points  in  Texas  to 
various  eastern  and  northern  destinations. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  13  the  operation 
of  schedules  published  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
which  propose  to  reduce  the  rates  on  hogs  from  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Atchison,  Kans.,  and 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  from  52  cents  per  100  lb.  to  47J4  cents. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  October  17  the  opera- 
tion of  schedules  which  propose  to  modify  existing  regulations 
in  connection  with  proportional  rates  on  grain  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Lake  Superior  Ports  by  removing  the  require- 
ments for  surrendering  inbound  billing  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  application  of  proportional  rates. 

Ore  Rates  to  Upper  Lake  Ports  to  Be  Reduced 

The  commission  has  issued  a  supplemental  report  in  the 
general  rate  case  in  which  it  finds  that  the  rates  on  iron  ore 
from  ranges  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Lake 
Superior  and  upper  Lake  Michigan  ports  will  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable  after  July  1  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  90 
per  cent  of  the  existing  rates,  thereby  including  them  in  the 
general  10  per  cent  reduction.  These  rates  were  not  advancd 
in  Ex  Parte  74  because  they  had  been  advanced  by  the 
director  general  in  1918  without  corresponding  advances  in 
the  rates  from  the  lower  lake  ports.  Since  August  26,  1920, 
none  of  the  rates  on  iron  ore  to  upper  lake  ports  have  been 
reduced,  while  some  have  been  increased  U1  are  still  on  or 
higher  than  the  level  found  reasonable  in  1  Com- 

missioner Hall  dissented  from  the  finding. 

Southern  Freight  Rates  Investigation 

Commissioner  Joseph  B,  Eastman  has  announced  thi 
for   future   hearings    in   the    above-entitled   proceeding   as   fol- 
lows: ginning   September    14,  ber   23; 
Ashe-.  '                                      ber  21;  New 

i  ibei  4.  '  hi  ivember  18; 

New  Y  er  20.    The  hearings  at  Atlanta, 
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the  rates  in  southern  territory,  and  have  been  included  in 
that  category  in  the  presentation  of  the  carriers'  evidence. 
So  the  rates  to  and  from  St.  Louis  will  be  covered  at  the 
hearings  at  Atlanta,  Asheville,  or  New  Orleans.  The  same  is 
true  as  to  any  evidence  that  may  be  offered  with  respect  to 
the  rates  from  the  group  including  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio,  Ashland,  Kenova  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  which 
are  closely  allied  with  the  rates  within  southern  classification 
territory. 

Federal   Valley   Case 

The  application  of  the  Federal  Valley  for  increase  of  its  divi- 
sions has  been  denied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  ground  that  the  record  fails  to  show  that  the  divisions 
are  unjust,  unreasonable,  inequitable  or  otherwise  unlawful.  The 
commission  says:  "The  record  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
compare  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  joint 
traffic  by  the  complainant  and  by  the  defendant  respectively,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  participating  carriers ;  nor  can  we  determine 
whether  or  not  an  increase  in  the  Federal  Valley's  divisions  would 
compel  the  defendant  to  carry  the  traffic  at  less  than  the  actual 
out-of-pocket  cost.  The  information  which  has  been  furnished 
does  not,  in  short,  make  possible  adequate  consideration  of  the 
various  factors  which  Paragraph  (6)  of  Section  15  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  requires  us  to  consider  in  fixing  divisions." 

Chairman  McChord  filed  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  he 
declares :  "The  situation  of  this  road  as  shown  in  the  majority 
report  is  one  which  calls  for  remedial  action  upon  our  part  in 
the  exercise  of  our  comprehensive  power  to  prescribe  just,  reason- 
able, and  equitable  divisions.  *  *  *  vVe  have  power  under 
Paragraph  (6)  of  Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
make  at  least  a  temporary  adjustment  in  the  divisions  of  the  joint 
rates  so  as  to  make  the  compensation  allowed  the  Federal  Valley 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  rendering  the  service." 


State  Commissions 

The  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia  has  ordered  a 
general  reduction  of  freight  rates,  July  1,  to  correspond  with 
the   reductions   to   be   made   on   that  date  in   interstate   rates. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  has  issued  an  order 
authorizing  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  intrastate  freight 
rates  to  correspond  with  the  reduction  which  has  been  ordered 
in  interstate  rates,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1. 

The  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission  has  issued  an  order, 
order  No.  48,  dated  June  15,  calling  for  a  general  reduction  of 
freight  rates  on  July  1.  corresponding  to  the  reduction  taking 
effect  on  that  day  in  interstate  rates.  The  order  contains  ex- 
ceptions to  allow  for  cases  where  rates  have  already  been  re- 
duced. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Alabama  has  sent  a 
notice  to  each  of  the  railroads  in  the  state  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  law,  passed  in  19io,  requiring  the  windows  of  all 
nger  trains  to  be  fitted  with  screens.  Complaints  have 
been  received  that  some  railroads  never  have  complied  with 
1 1 1 1  ■  law. 

The  Puhlie  Service  Commission  of  New  York  has  authorized  a 
general  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  freight  rates  on  Inly  1,  but 
the  order  does  not  apply  fo  grain  and  certain  articles  which 
already  arc  carried   at   rates  lower   than  the  p  da.     On 

iron  ore,  gra  in  other  articles,  no  reduction   is  to  be 

made  as  the  rates  on  these  were  nol  advanced  in  August, 
1"3V  The  reduction  now  ordered  will  not  include  the  minimum 
charge  of  fifty  cents  per  shipment  for  levs  than  carload  traffic; 
the  minimum  charge  of  $15  on  carload  traffic:  the  minimum 
scale  for  class  rate*  when  published  as"  Mich;  the  charges  for 
special  service  Other  than  UlOSt  For  switching,  transit,  rcconsign- 
inent,  etc. 

The    California    Railroad    Commission    has    invited    the    public 

utility    commissions    of    Oregon,    Washington,     Nevada,    1'tah. 

\.  %\    Mexico  an  i  conference  to  he  held  in 

s;.1M    I  ible   joint   action  by 

with    reference    to    the    separation    of    the    Southern 
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Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railroads  as  was  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its  recent  decision.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  conference  will  also  consider  whether  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920.  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
into  regional  systems. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Service  Letter  Laws  Upheld 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  valid  and 
not  in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Service 
Letter  Law  of  Oklahoma,  of  April  24,  1908,  applicable  to 
public  service  corporations  and  the  like,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
plaintiff,  a  switchman  on  the  Rock  Island,  averred  that  he  had  re- 
ceived personal  injuries;  the  railroad  acknowledged  liability,  settled 
with  him  on  the  basis  of  its  responsibility,  furnished  him  with 
hospital  treatment,  and  then  refused  to  re-employ  him  on 
the  ground  of  physical  incapacity;  that,  two  years  afterwards 
the  road  gave  him  a  service  letter  certifying  (correctly) 
that  he  had  been  employed  as  switchman  for  a  period  named, 
and  (contrary  to  the  fact)  that  he  had  been  dismissed  on 
account  of  his  responsibility  in  a  case  of  personal  injury  to 
himself  June  30,  1913,  his  service  being  otherwise  satisfactory. 
Plaintiff  also  averred  that  because  of  this  letter  he  had  been 
unable  to  secure  employment  although  competent,  able  and 
willing.  The  railroad,  besides  a  general  denial,  averred  that 
the  statute  upon  which  the  action  was  based  was  void  be- 
cause it  deprived  defendant  of  the  due  process  of  law  and 
denied  to  it  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and  also  be- 
cause it  violated  a  section  of  the  state  Constitution  in  denying 
to  defendant  freedom  of  speech,  including  the  right  to  remain 
silent.  A  trial  by  jury  resulted  in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for 
plaintiff,  which  on  appeal  was  affirmed  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  (Dickinson  v.  Perry,  75  Okla.,  25). 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  statute  as 
not  inconsistent  with  the  guaranty  of  "due  process  of  law." 
Except  for  the  particular  requirements  contained  in  the 
proviso,  the  Oklahoma  Service  Letter  Law  does  not  differ 
substantially  from  the  Missouri  statute  sustained  in  the  Cheek 
case.  "The  right  to  conduct  business  in  the  form  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  as  such  to  enter  into  relations  of  employment 
with  individuals,  is  not  a  natural  or  fundamental  right.  It  is 
a  creature  of  the  law;  and  a  State  in  authorizing  corporations 
to  carry  on  business  and  employ  men  may  qualify  the  privilege 
by  imposing  reasonable  conditions.     .      .      ." 

The  proviso  in  the  Oklahoma  statute  requires  that  the 
service  letter  shall  be  written  entirely  upon  a  plain  sheet  of 
white  paper  to  be  selected  by  the  employee  and  no  printed 
blank  to  be  used;  with  other  details.  On  this  point  the 
Supreme  Court  says:  "Manifestly  these  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  insure  the  authenticity  of  the  document  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  shall  not  only  be  fair  and  plain  upon  its  face 
but  shall  exclude  any  cryptic  meaning.  They  are  contrived 
to  prevent  the  purpose  of  the  act  from  being  set  at  naught 
by  fraudulent  service  letters,  which  while  bearing  one  meaning 
to  the  employee  might  bear  another  and  very  different  one 
to  the  prospective  employer  to  whom  they  might  be  presented. 
The  act  being  valid  in  its  main  purpose,  these  provisions 
intended  to  carry  it  into  effect  must  be  sustained." 

The  opinion  concludes:  "The  contention  that  the  Service 
Letter  Law  denies  to  plaintiff  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  is  rested  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  made  to  apply  to  public 
service  corporations  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  it  may 
have  been  that  the  public  had  a  greater  interest  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  public  service  corporations,  or  that  the  legis- 
lature deemed  it  expedient  to  begin  with  them  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  peculiarly  a  matter  for  the  legislature  to  decide, 
and  we  feel  safe  in  relying  upon  the  general  presumption  that 
they  'knew  what  they  were  about.' " — C.  R.  I.  &  P.  v.  Perry. 
Decided  June  5,  1922.  Opinion  in  this  and  Prudential  Ins. 
Co.  v.  Cheek,  both  by  Justice  Pitney.  In  both  cases  the 
Chief  Justice,  with  Justices  Van  Devanter  and  McReynolds 
dissented,  but  without  separate  opinion. 

Other  states  having  somewhat  similar  statutes  are  Indiana, 
Montana,  Nebraska  and  Texas. 
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Columbian  Executive  Comes  to 

U.  S.  to  Buy  Equipment 
General   Vassauez   Cobo,   president   of  the   Pacific  &  Atlantic 
Railroad   of  Columbia,   which   is  now   in  course  of  construction, 
has  arrived  in  New  York  with  the  announced  intention  of  pur- 
chasing some  $2,500,000  in  equipment  for  his  company. 

Revenue  from  Platform  Tickets 

London. 
The  Midland  Railway  of  England  at  about  30  of  its  largest 
stations  will  not  allow  anyone  without  a  ticket  to  go  on  the  plat- 
forms. People  who  are  not  passengers  and  wish  to  get  on  to  the 
platforms  must  purchase  "platform  tickets",  the  cost  of  which 
is  one  penny  (approximately  2  cents  at  the  normal  rate  of  ex- 
change). During  last  year  the  income  earned  from  this  source 
amounted  to  £6,708  (about  $32,600  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange). 

Argentina  Buys  German  Locomotives 

The  Argentine  State  Railways  have  ordered  50  locomotives 
from  Germany,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
Argentine  Port  Zones  Authority  has,  according  to  the  same 
publication,  opened  bids  for  130  cars  and  10  locomotives. 
Ninety  concerns  in  the  United  States,  England,  Germany  and 
Belgium  bid  on  this  business  and,  since  the  American  bids 
were  the  lowest,  it  is  thought  that  the  contracts  will  come 
to  this  country. 

Long  Tunnel  in  New  Zealand  Nearly  Finished 

The  Arthur's  Pass  Tunnel  to  facilitate  communication  between 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  Island,  New  Zealand,  is  nearing 
completion,  according  to  the  Times  (London).  Work  on  the 
tunnel  was  begun  in  1908  but  was  seriously  delayed  by  the 
failure  of  the  original  contractor  to  go  through  with  the  work. 
The  tunnel  will  be  electrified.  Its  dimensions  are:  Length,  5 
mi.  545  yds.;  height,  15  ft.  6  in.;  width  at  rail,  14  ft.,  at  widest 
point,  15  ft.;  grade,  1  in  33.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  work 
is  £800,000  and  £382,000  for  the  electrification. 

Large  Expenditures  for  Rolling  Stock 

Disapproved  in  Italy 

Rome,  Italy 
With  regard  to  the  credit  of  1,750  millions  of  lire  granted 
with  a  decree  of  the  Italian  Council  of  Ministers  to  the  Italian 
State  Railway  Administration  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock 
and  other  supplies  it  is  now  learned  that  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee for  public  works  has  not  approved  the  above  mentioned 
decree  and  that  it  has  observed  that  at  least  one  part  of  such 
material  could  be  obtained  from  Germany  on  account  of  repa- 
rations. 

It  is  known  in  this  connection  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
grant  such  credit  in  order  to  aid  industry,  and  that  manufacturers 
are  urging  that  the  government  refuse  to  accept  from  Germany 
machinery  and  manufactured  products  on  account  of  repara- 
tions. Up  until  the  present  time  Italy  has  received  from  Ger- 
many on  the  reparation's  account  only  50  locomotives. 

Italian  Railways  Deficit 

Rome,  Italy 
Mr.  Riccio,  Italian  minister  of  public  works,  has  submitted 
to  parliament  the  budget  for  the  Italian  Railway  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1922-1923  and  took  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
the  loss  of  the  administration  amounts  to  709  millions  of  lire. 
He  believes  that  such  loss  is  not  due  to  an  increase  of  expenses 
but  to  a  decrease  of  revenues  during  January  and  February,  1922. 
"However,"  said  Mr.  Riccio  in  the  speech  delivered  to  the 
parliament,   "There  is   no   doubt   that   one  of   the   causes   of  the 
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loss  is  also  the  inflated  personnel  which,  with  the  hurried  appli- 
cation of  the  law  regardinc;  the  eight-hour  day  and  compelling 
the  employment  of  former  soldiers,  has  reached  212,852  persons." 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  loss  has  any  connection  with  the 
increased   quantity  of   fuel   used. 

Other  causes  of  the  loss  are,  according  to  Mr.  Riccio,  the 
necessity  of  heavy  repairs  to  locomotives  and  low  rates.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  right  to  strike  in  the 
public  service  and   that  he   hopes   strikes   will   he  avoided. 

The  High  Speed  of  British  Passenger  Trains 

The  announcement  by  a  number  of  British  railway  companies 
of  accelerations  of  train  services  to  take  effect  next  month  di- 
rects attention  to  the  subject  of  train  speeds  for  which  British 
railways  have  long  held  a  high  reputation,  according  to  the 
Times    (London). 

The  number  of  trains  traveling  at  high  speeds  has  undergone 
a  material  increase  during  recent  years  but  the  maximum  speed 
attained  by  main  line  trains  is  little  in  excess  of  the  best  speeds 
recorded  many  years  ago.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that  the  loco- 
motives haul  much  heavier  loads,  which  calls  for  the  employment 
of  much  greater  power.  This  in  turn  has  raised  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  permissible  weights  on  bridges,  and  has  involved  railway 
companies   in   considerable  expenditure. 

Excluding  "slip-coach"  '(whereby  a  car  is  detached  for  a  local 
station  without  stopping  the  train)  records,  the  London  &  North 
Western  heads  the  speed  table  for  1922  with  the  run  between 
Birmingham  and  Coventry  at  an  average  speed  of  60  miles  per 
hour.  The  Great  Western's  achievement  of  running  the  107 
miles  between  Paddington  Station,  London,  and  Bath,  where 
a  slip-coach  is  detached,  in  one  hour  forty-five  minutes,  giving 
an  average  speed  of  61  miles  per  hour,  is  in  some  respects  a  finer 
performance,  and  the  same  company  has  an  excellent  achievement 
standing  to  its  credit  in  the  two-hour  train  to  Bristol  via  Box, 
which  represents  an  average  speed  of  59.1  miles  per  hour.  The 
two-hour  trains  to  Birmingham  on  both  the  London  &  North 
•:;  and  the  Great  Western,  are  slower  by  comparison,  but 
the  average  speed  of  these  trains  (about  55  miles  per  hour)  is 
greater  than  it  was,  as  the  run  is  now  performed  in  two  hours 
by  both  routes  with  an  intermediate  stop. 

The  Great  Central  occupies  a  high  place  among  high-speed 
runs.  The  best  trains  of  this  company  are  those  running  in 
the  London  and  Manchester  service  over  a  road  which  is  very 
severe  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  North  Western  and  Great 
Western.  The  best  average  speed  of  the  Great  Central  London 
and  Manchester  services  is  50.29  miles  per  hour,  and  the  highest 
scheduled  speed  attained  by  the  same  train  is  for  the  58.75  miles 
between  Quainton  Road  and  Leicester,  which  is  covered  in  56 
minutes,  giving  an  average  speed  of  62.89  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  not.  of  course,  a  start-to-stop  run,  as  the  train  does  not  stop 
at  Quainton  Rcxid.  The  highest  speed  run  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway  is  that  from  Forfar  to  Perth,  32.5  miles  in  34  minutes; 
of  the  Midland  Railway.  Kettering  to  Si  Pancra  Station,  Lon- 
don, 72  miles  in  77  minutes,  giving  an  average  speed  of  56.1 
miles  per  hour ;  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  York  to  Dar- 
lington. 44.25  miles  in  48  minutes,  which  worl  1.3  miles 
per  hour;  and  of  Northern  Railway.  Grantham  to 
Doncastcr.  50  miles  at  an  average  of  over  54  mile,  per  hour. 
The  best   Great    Northern   long-distance  train 
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and  ran  to  Dover  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  new  train  to  Folke- 
stone Harbor,  which  is  coming  into  the  time-table  next  month 
and  will  make  the  trip  in  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  is 
almost  as  good,  as  the  train  has  to  stop  and  reverse  at  Folke- 
stone Junction.  This  represents  an  average  speed  of  52.4  miles. 
The  best  performance  of  the  Great  F.astern  Railway  is  the  Lon- 
don and  Cromer  express,  which  makes  the  journey  of  138  miles 
at  a   speed  of  47.5  miles  per  hour. 

Notable  Irish  train  speeds  are  the  Great  Northern,  Dublin  to 
Dundalk,  51  miles  per  hour,  and  the  Great  Southern  &  Western 
48.5  miles  per  hour. 

The  most  famous  of  the  long  runs  on  British  railways  is 
that  between  Paddington  Station,  London,  and  Plymouth,  a  dis- 
tance of  225.75  miles  for  which  247  minutes  are  allowed,  giving 
an  average  speed  of  54.8  miles  per  hour.  Second  place  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  non-stop  Marylebone  Station,  London, 
to  Sheffield  Great  Central  train  on  a  timing  for  165  miles  of 
177  minutes,  but  there  is  apparently  no  immediate  intention  of 
reinstating  this  train.  Second  place  is  now  held  by  the  Euston 
Station,  London  to  Crewe  non-stop  trains,  which  for  158  miles 
show  an  average  speed  of  53.5  miles  per  hour,  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  North-Eastern.  Newcastle  to  Edingburgh,  124.5 
miles   at   50.8   miles   per   hour. 

It  is  improbable  that  anything  beyond  small  improvements  in 
average  speed  will  be  made  by  British  main-line  railways  while 
steam  operation  remains  the  rule.  For  higher  speeds  it  will  be 
necessary  to  await  the  advent  of  electric  traction  on  main  lines. 
It  is  known  that  the  Brighton  Railway  Company  has  plans  well 
advanced  for  the  conversion  of  its  main  line  from  steam  to  elec- 
tric traction,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  when  this  reform  is 
carried  out  it  would  be  possible  to  run  a  service  every  fifteen 
minutes  between  London  and  Brighton  and  to  make  the  trip  by 
non-stop  trains  in  45  minutes.  The  fact  has  also  been  made 
public  that  a  passenger  locomotive  is  being  built  by  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  which  will  be  designed  for  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  90  miles  per  hour. 


The  Significance  of  Oil  to  the  Argentine  Railways 

Aires. 
The  Argentine  government  controls  most  of  the  petroleum 
measures  in  Patagonia  in  the  costal  region  about  Comodaro 
Rivadavia,  as  well  as  those  in  the  North  of  the  republic,  in  the 
province  of  Jujuy.  The  national  petroleum  administration  works 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  government  railway  administration 
and  the  latter  itself  has  charge  of  the  drilling  in  the  northern 
fields.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  drilling  at 
Morro  Quemado  (province  of  Jujuy)  and  at  many  other  places 
in  this  province. 

\t  the  present  time  the  State  Railways  are  using  about  one 
million  tons  of  wood  per  annum  as  fuel,  which  involves  the 
felling  of  some  three  million  trees  annually.  Most  of  the  Argen- 
tine trees  arc  hardwoods  such  as  "quebracho."  "algorrobo"  and 
"ombu"  which  have  a  high  heat  value.  Their  use  is  hard  on  tire- 
and  makes  continual  repairs  necessary  and,  naturally, 
greatly   increa  expenses.      Consequently   the   railway 

administration  expects  to  effect  considerable  savings  by  the  use 
of  oil. 

It  is  planned,  however,  to  do  away  with  wood  fuel  by  decrees 
in  order  to  allow  the  forest  owners  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions  and  locate  other  outlets   for   their  product.     It   i 

thai  the  State  Railways  will  need  altgether  about  250,000 
cubic  meters  of  petroleum  per  annum.     They  will,  however,  use 
!  *m  cubic  meters  the  first  I  and  so 

on,  so  that  four  years  will  elapse  before  wood  will  be  ab.< 
altogether. 

The   government   is   now   building  (CO  miles  of  narrow   gage 

railways  in  Patagonia  and  these  will  he  extended  as  the  region 
develops.  Oil  from  Comodaro  Rivadavia  will  he  used  IS  fuel. 
I'll.-  Si  Ite  Railways  have  erected  tanks  at  the  ports  of  Rosario 
nta  I  e  on  the  Parana  river  and  are  now  putting  up  70 
distribution   tanks. 

It    i.   estimated    that    if   tl  n   of   the    forests   continues 

a)  th.  50,000,000  trees  ■  "ill  be 

without  trees  in  M)  years.  The  government  oil  is  now  sold  at 
I  he  current  market  price  and  not  at  a  fixed  price  as  formerly; 
naturally   this   has   led   to   a    decrease   in   the   price  of    fuel. 
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Locomotives 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  inquiring  for  5  locomotives. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  55  locomotive  boosters 
from  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  100  locomotive  boosters 
from  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company. 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  June  3  as  inquiring  for  5  Mountain  and  5  Mikado 
locomotives,  has  ordered  the  5  Mikado  locomotives  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotives  Works. 

Freight  Cars 

MIDLAND  Terminal. — This  company  is  inquiring  for  10  dump 
cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  16.000  continuous  joints  from 
the  Rail  Joint  Company. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  considering  the  purchase 
of  100  automobile  cars. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  is  inquiring  for 
25  dump  cars  of  20  yd.  capacity. 

The  Detroit  &  Mackinac  has  ordered  2,000  continuous  joints 
from   the  Rail   Joint   Company. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  asking  prices  for 
repairs  to  300  all  steel  hopper  cars. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  ordered  20,000,  100  per  cent 
joints  from  the  Rail  Joint  Company. 

The  Wabash  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Decatur  Bridge 
Company  for  689  tons  of  steel  to  be  used  for  500  car  undernames. 

The  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  General  American  Car  Company  for  200  refrigerator  cars  of 
40  tons  capacity. 

The  Tennessee  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  15  as  inquiring  for  350  gondola  cars,  has  ordered  this 
equipment    from    the   Western    Steel    Car   &   Foundry   Co. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  May  20  as- 
inquiring  for  250  refrigerator  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment 
from   the    National    Steel   Car   Corporation,    Hamilton,    Ont. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  June  10  as  inquiring  for  1.000  automobile  box  cars, 
has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Illinois  Car  &  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

The  Florida  East  Coast,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  27,  as  inquiring  for  30  tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity, 
has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  General  American  Tank 
Car  Corporation. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  13  as  inquiring  for  a  large  number  of  cars,  has  ordered 
250  ballast  cars,  included  in  that  number  from  the  Rodger 
Ballast  Car   Company. 

Western  Pacific. — This  company,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  June  10,  as  considering  the  purchase  of  a  large  number 
of  refrigerator  cars,  has  received  prices  on  2,000  of  these  cars. 
It  is  expected  that  an  order  will  be  placed  late  this  week  or 
early  next. 

The  Erie,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10  as  having 
let  repairs  to  1,500  freight  cars,  has  contracted  for  the  follow- 
ing additional  repair  work:  1,000  cars  to  the  Buffalo  Steel  Car 
Company;    1,000  to  the  Youngstown   Steel    Car   Company;    1,000 


to   the   Illinois   Car   &   Manufacturing   Company   and   500  to  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Wabash,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10,  as  in- 
quiring for  2050  composite  gondola  car  bodies  of  50  tons  capacity 
and  1,500  steel  underframe  automobile  cars,  40  ft.  in  length  and 
of  40  tons  capacity,  has  ordered  the  former  from  the  General 
American  Car  Company,  and  750  of  the  latter  from  the  American 
Car   &  Foundry   Company  and  750  from  the   Pullman   Company. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
13  as  inquiring  for  repairs  to  4.000  cars,  has  contracted  with 
the  Streator  Car  Company  for  repairs  to  1.300  automobile  box 
cars,  with  the  Interstate  Car  Company  for  500  box  cars,  with  the 
Illinois  Car  Company  for  300  steel  general  service  cars,  and  the 
Ryan  Car  Company  for  600  steel  general  service  cars.  These 
orders  are  in  addition  to  the  one  given  to  the  Pullman  Company 
for  repairs  to  800  box  cars  reported  in  last  week's  issue.  The 
company  will  also  repair  500  cars  in  its  Burnside  shops. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  one 
business  car. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  reported  to  be 
considering  the  purchase  of  five  passenger  coaches. 

The  Interborougii  Rapid  Transit  Company,  reported  in  the 
Raiki'ay  Age  of  May  20.  as  inquiring  for  100  new  cars,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Pullman  Company  with  an 
option  on  some  additional  cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  3,000  tons  of  rail  from 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co. 

Alabama  &  Vicksburg  has  ordered  190  tons  of  steel  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  a  bridge  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

The  Michigan  Central  is  inquiring  for  8.000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  for  a  bridge  across  the  gorge  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Siam  State  Railways  are  asking  for  bids  at  Bangkok, 
Siam,  until  2  p.  m.  October  1,  1922,  for  superstructures  of 
steel  railway  bridges.  General  Purachatra  is  commissioner 
general  of  the  state  railways.  Specifications  and  plans  may  be 
obtained  from  C.  B.  Sandberg,  143  Liberty  street,  New  York 
City. 

The  Michigan  Central  will  receive  bids  until  June  30  for 
the  fabrication,  delivery  and  erection  of  the  necessary  structural 
steel,  including  castings,  rollers,  railings,  etc.,  for  its  proposed 
640  ft.  steel  arch  and  approaches  aggregating  approximately 
7.5O0  tons,  to  be  constructed  over  the  Niagara  river  between  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Track  Specialties 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  about  3,000  tons  of 
plates,  shapes  and  bars. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  June  10,  as  inquiring  for  800,000  tie  plates,  300,000  of 
which  were  to  be  for  66-lb.  rail  and  500.000  for  85  to  90-lb. 
rail,  has  ordered  this  material  from  the  Railroad  Supply  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  preparing  to  send 
out  inquiries  for  a  large  list  of  machine  tools. 

The  Atchison,  Topf.ka  &  Santa  Fe  is  expected  to  place 
orders  within  the  next  week  against  its  large  outstanding  machine 
tool  inquiry. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  a  200-ton  locomotive  lift- 
ing crane  of  77  ft.  span,  and  a  15-ton  overhead  crane  of  75  ft. 
span,  from  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


J.  S.  O'Connor,  Standard  Supply  Company,  315  Beatty 
Building,  Houston,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  Texas  agent 
for  the  Track  Specialties  Company. 

F.  S.  Wilcoxen,  formerly  system  fuel  supervisor  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  has  joined  the  service  department 
of  the  Edna  Brass  Mfg.  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has 
appointed  the  American  Abrasive  Metals  Company,  50  Church 
street,  New  York,  to  act  as  United  States  sales  representative 
for  the  Carborundum  anti-slip   tile. 

The  Northwest  Engineering  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis .. 
manufacturers  of  crawler  trains  and  draglines,  has  moved  its 
general  sales  offices  to  1220  Steger  building,  Chicago.  W.  W. 
Mutter,  vice-president,  is  in  charge  of  this  office. 

Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Company,  manufacturers  of  locomo- 
tives' cranes,  grab  buckets  and  coal  crushers,  have  moved 
their  offices  from  the  11th  to  the  19th  floor  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  608  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

J.  W.  McCabe  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe has  been  connected  with  that  company  for  20  years 
and  has  recently  returned  from  a  three  years'  business  trip 
around  the  world. 

H.  B.  Thurston,  whose  appointnv  tit  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Talmadge  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
noted    in   the   Raik  past   ten 

years  been  inspector  for 
the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with 
headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  While  with 
the  commission  and 
during    the    strike    and  -^ 

congestion  period  of 
1920  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Terminal  Com- 
mittee, working  in  that 
office  until  the  trouble 
was  over.  Later  he 
worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of 
Accounting  through  the 
guaranty  period.  Mr. 
Thurston  served  about 
23    years    with    various 

railroads  in   the  i  H    B    TWs(on 

ity  of  general  foreman 
of   boilers    and    general 

inspector.     He  was  for  13  years  with  the   Pennsylvania  Rail- 
division  inspector  and  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
■ttsburgh.    Shawmut    &    Northern    and    the    Philadelphia    & 
ng.     He  also  served  as  railroad  inspector  at 
Iso  as  a  Pennsylvania  State  in- 
On    June    24    the    American    Bridge    Company,    \ou     York, 
will  v 

The 
ring,    traffic   department   and 

•  ill    remain    at    .ill    I  hurch 

The   Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Companv 
M'l  . 

C.   G    Odell.  to   the 

lent  of  this  head- 

rg,  in  addition  to  which  it  will 
• 

Jamrs  I    Vincent  hie   ' 

Chicago  Bascule  Bridge  Company   with   nffici 


W.    W.    Willi; 


Church  street,  New  York.  Mr.  Vincent,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1896,  spent  several  years 
with  bridge  fabricating  companies  and  railroads.  In  1903 
he  joined  the  Scherzer  Rolling  Lift  Bridge  Company  where, 
from  1905  to  1912,  he  was  in  charge  of  its  New  York  office 
except  during  1908,  which  year  he  spent  abroad  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  a  bridge  in  Burmah,  and  in  obtaining 
orders  in  Europe.  From  1912  until  very  recently  Mr.  Vincent 
was  eastern  representative  of  the  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge 
Company  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office. 

W.  Woodward  Williams  has  been  appointed  vice-president 
of  the  Titan  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr. 
Williams'  experience  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  began 
immediately  upon  his 
graduation  from  Har- 
vard University  in  1905.  ^^^^ 
After  six  years  in  the 
mills  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Duquesne,  Pa., 
and  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
he  entered  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Bourne- 
Fuller  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  later  appointed 
manager  of  its  Pitts- 
burgh office.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  he  became 
general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  A.  M. 
Byers  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  subsequent- 
ly was  made  general 
manager.  In  August, 
1919,  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company,  being  later  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  operations.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  he  became  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh  Gage  & 
Supply  Company,  jobbers  of  wrought  iron  merchant  pipe. 
He  resigned  the  vice-presidency  of  this  company  on  May  31 
of  this  year,  entering  immediately  upon  his  present  office  of 
vice-president  of  the  Titan  Iron  &  Steel  Company. 

Signal   Appliance  Association   Officers 

The  Signal  Appliance  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  at  Spring  Lake.  N.  J.,  on  June  16,  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Signal  Section  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  The  officers  elected  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  are  G.  A.  Blackmore,  vice-president,  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  chairman;  E.  A.  Condit.  Jr..  The  Rail  Joint 
Company,  vice-chairman ;  F.  W.  Edmunds,  Sunbeam  Electric 
Company,  New  York,  secretary.  The  board  of  directors  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  J.  Warren  Young,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire 
&  Cable  Company ;  L  Thomas,  General  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany; W.  J.  Gillingham,  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company;  J.  S. 
Hobson,  Massey  Concrete  Products  Corporation;  R.  E.  Trout, 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc.;  S.  G.  Johnson.  Okonite  Company;  M.  R. 
ral  Signal  Company;  G.  A.  Nelson,  Watcrbury  Bat- 
tery Company,  and  Henry  Lee,  Railw 

Obituary 

Joseph  Maycock,  for  more  than  20  years  a  railway  represen- 
tative of  Pi  N  V.-  died  at  his 
home  in  thai  city  on  June  15.  Mr.  Maycock  was  formerly 
master  painter  of  the  Erie. 

Trade  Publications 

iiMATic  Train  Control"  is  the  title  of  Hulletin  No. 
138,   which   has  been   issued   by   the  General   Railway   Signal   Com- 

pany,   Rochester,  N,  Y.,  describing  its  apparatus  for  automatic 

train   speed  control  and   also  auto-manual  train  control.     Accounts 

menti  recently  made  with  this  apparatus  wen  |jvea  in 
the  Railway  A  at  of  October  29,  1921,  and  March  4,  1922. 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Svita  Fe.— This  company  has  authorized 
extensive  repairs  to  the  crossing  over  the  San  Gabriel  river  near 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This  is  to  include  the  construction  of  a  32 
by  704  ft.  spillway  and  the  rebuilding  of  a  pier  destroyed  by  a 
flood. 

Canadian  Pacific. — This  company,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  18,  as  about  to  construct  coaling  plants  at  Swift 
Current,  Sask.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  La  Riviere,  Man.,  and  Eagle 
River,  Ont.,  has  awarded  contracts  to  the  Claydon  Company, 
for  the  plants  at  Eagle  River,  Ont.,  and  La  Riviere,  Man.,  and 
a  contract  to  D.  E.  Hughes,  Calgary,  Alta.,  for  the  plant  at 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  The  Swift  Current  plant  will  be  built  by 
company  forces. 

This  company,  which  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  25  as  calling  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Coquitlam  river,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  replace 
the  structure  washed  away  during  the  November  flood,  has 
ordered  the  steel  from  the  Canadian  Bridge  Company  and  has 
awarded  the  contract  to  W.  D.  Grant,  Vancouver,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  concrete  abutments  necessary  for  the  new 
structure. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — This  company  which  was  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  June  10,  as  calling  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  facilities  at  Peach  Creek,  W.  Va.,  involving  a 
five-stall  engine  house  addition,  a  shop,  storehouse  and  power 
house,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  five-stall  addition  to  its 
roundhouse  and  shop  at  Peru,  Ind.,  has  awarded  the  contract  for 
this  work  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  the  work  at 
Peru  and  Peach  Creek  to  involve  expenditures  of  approximately 
$125,000  and  $350,000,  respectively. 

Chicago  &  Alton. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
issued  a  certificate  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  extension 
from  Titus,  111.,  south  about  354  miles,  and  a  branch  from  a  point 
about  two  miles  south  of  Titus  and  extending  westerly  approxi- 
mately two  miles. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company  is  calling  for 
bids  for  a  new  five  stall  roundhouse  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  a 
combination  freight  and  passenger  station  at  West  Frankfort,  111., 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  power  house  addition  at  Plattsmouth, 
Neb. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  company,  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  3,  as  about  to  close  bids  for 
the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Mitchell,  Neb.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  G.  A.  Johnson,  Chicago; 
and  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Frank  Jacoby,  Billings,  Mont., 
for  the  construction  of  station  extensions  at  Thermopolis,  Wyo., 
which  were  first  awarded  to  B.  J.  Martin,  Billings,  Mont.,  as 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10. 

Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — This  company  is  calling 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  38th  street, 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  water  softening  plant  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Union  Station. — This  company,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
Way  Age  of  March  20  as  calling  for  bids  for  the  widening  of 
Canal  street  between  Madison  and  Washington  streets,  a  distance 
of  about  600  ft.,  has  awarded  the  contract  to  George  P.  Cullen, 
Chicago,  and  has  awarded  a  contract  to  Paschen  Bros.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, for  the  superstructure  for  the  Union  Station  power  house 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  10  as  the  subject  of  bids. 
A  contract  has  also  been  awarded  to  the  Mellon  Stewart  Company, 
Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  and  steel  viaduct  over 
the  tracks  at  Madison  street,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
June  17. 

Cincinnati  Northern. — This  company  will  accept  bids  until 
July  3  for  eight  bridge  spans. 


Illinois  Central. — This  company  which  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  22,  as  accepting  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  joint  passenger  station  with  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
at  Gilman,  111.,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  the 
Ellington-Miller  Company,  Chicago,  the  work  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $48,000. 

Illinois  Central. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  June  10,  as  calling  for  bids  for  the  installation 
of  a  mechanical  hump  and  track  scale  at  Centralia,  111.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Chicago. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — This  company  is  now  preparing 
plans  for  and  expects  to  undertake  in  the  near  future  with  its 
own  forces,  improvements  to  its  shop  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  which 
will  consist  principally  of  erecting  160-ft.  and  110- ft.  extensions 
to  the  present  structure  to  provide  facilities  respectively  for  addi- 
tional erecting  space  and  for  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  64-ft.  ex- 
tension to  the  present  transfer  table.  The  building  will  have  a 
concrete  foundation,  brick  walls  with  wire  glass  in  metal  sash, 
and  composition  roofing  supported  on  steel  trusses.  Each  of  the 
six  bays  in  the  extensions  to  the  erecting  shop  will  be  provided 
with  engine  pits  to  be  served  by  a  10-ton  and  a  250-ton  traveling 
crane.     The  work  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Michigan  Northern.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
after  a  rehearing  has  denied  this  company's  application  for 
authority  to  construct  a  new  line  out  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  on  the 
ground  that  public  convenience  and  necessity  are  not  shown  to 
require  it. 

Missouri  Pacific— This  company  is  calling  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  an  interlocking  tower  at  Kenneth,  Kan. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company,  which  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  29,  as  planning  to  construct  the  substruc- 
ture of  a  bridge  across  the  Columbia  river  near  Attalia,  Wash., 
this  season,  has  awarded  the  contract  for  this  work  to  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids  for  exten- 
sions to  the  eating  house  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  exceed  $50,000 
and  for  the  lining  of  two  tunnels  in  Wyoming. 

Wabash. — This  company  is  calling  for  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reclamation  plant  at  Decatur,  111. 

Western  Pacific. — This  company  has  obtained  authority  from 
the  War  Department  to  reconstruct  its  drawbridge  across  the  San 
Joaquin  river  about  14  miles  south  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  has 
notified  the  public  of  its  intention  to  close  navigation  some  time 
during  the  period  from  July  15  to  January  1  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  this  work. 


Illinois  Central  Rules  for  Storing  Coal. — The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral has  issued  rules  governing  the  unloading  and  caring  for 
storage  coal.  The  ground  upon  which  coal  is  to  be  stored  must 
be  firm,  level,  clean  and  properly  drained,  although  no  drainage 
should  pass  through  or  under  the  storage  coal  piles.  Coal,  which 
is  unloaded  into  storage  should  not  be  placed  on  loose  cinders, 
against  woden  posts,  wooden  trestle  bents  or  hot  or  warm  pipes 
or  flues;  nor  should  it  be  placed  in  piles  to  exceed  12  ft.  in 
height  and  36  ft.  in  width  at  ground  level,  with  the  piles  limited 
to  1,500  tons,  and  spaced  with  intervening  distances  of  at  least 
5  ft.  The  piles  must  not  be  ventilated  by  artificial  methods. 
Coal  of  different  sizes  should  be  placed  in  separate  units  and 
this  same  practice  of  segregation  holds  true  when  unloading  coal 
of  same  size  from  different  mines.  Coal  should  not  be  dropped 
from  the  grab  buckets  more  than  3  ft.  The  coal  should  not  be 
moved  after  once  being  placed  in  storage,  unless  absolutely 
necessary  The  temperature  of  the  coal  should  be  taken  at  least 
once  each  week,  and  oftener  if  possible,  using  either  the  ther- 
mometer or  rod  method ;  and  when  coal  is  stored  under  cover,  the 
structure  should  be  well  ventilated  to  afford  outlet  for  gases. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  water  be  applied  to  a  heated 
coal  pile.  Heated  or  burning  coal  should  be  removed  and  used, 
or   extinguished   by  scattering  and   then   applying  water. 
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Ann    Arbor. — Annual   Report. — The    corporate    income   account 
year    1°<21    and   the  consolidate*!    income   account    for  the 
year   1920  follow  : 

1921 

lg    revenues    .....  $5,122,112       $5,385,992 

1, 

Net    from    rai  913.006 

Kailway    tax    accruals 257,278  250,027 

Railway    operating    income 655.020  181,966 

ting     income 56,11 

Gross    income     711.: 

Intercut  366,317  358,080 

772,41 7 

Net     .:  

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Equipment  Notes  Offered.—).  S.  Wilson 
&  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Freeman  &  Co.,  and  Haydcn,  Stone  &  Co., 
are  offering  $1,502,800  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System.  Morgantown 
&  Kingwood  Railroad  Company,  6  per  cent  equipment  gold  notes, 
maturing  $115,600  annually.  January  15,  1523,  to  January  15, 
nclusive,  at  prices  to  yield  from  5  per  cent  to  5  75  per  cent. 
The   note?   are   redeemable   as  a    whole,  n    part,   on   60 

days'  notice  at  103.  They  are  guaranteed,  principal  and  interest, 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  notes  are  a  first  lien  on 
1.000  55-ton  hopper  coal  cars. 

Cambria  &  Indiana. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $1,000,000 
of  general  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
■be  used  to  pay  notes  and  to  reimburse  the 
treasury   for  expenditures   for  additions  and  betterment?. 

Central  of  New  Jersey. — Authorized  to  Issue  Equipment 
Bonds. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  the 
sale  or  pledge  of  $2,000,000  of  6  per  cent  equipment  trust  bonds 
at  not  less  than  98. 

CHESAPEAKE  &  Ohio. — Annual  Report. — This  company's  an- 
nual report  for  1921  is  reviewed  in  an  article  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  entitled  "Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Not  Hurt  by  Coal 
Strike."     See  also  excerpts  from  annual  report  on  adjacent  pages. 

CHICAGO  &  Eastern  Illinois. — Guaranty  Certified. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  certified  the  amount  of  this  corn- 
guaranty  for  the  six  months'  period  of  1920  as  $2,223,982, 
of  which  $723,982  remained  to  be  paid. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — Guaranty  Certified. — The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  final  certificate  certifying 
the  amount  of  this  company's  guaranty  for  thi  period 

0  as  $15,533,520  of  which  $3,733,520  was  still  to  be  paid. 

Milwaukee     &     St.     Paul. — Equipment     Trusts 

I     White,  Weld  &  Co.  are  offering  a  new  issue  of  $8,085,000 

equipment    trust    5    per    cent    gold    certificates,    scries    "  V"      The 

ites    are    dated    July    IS,    1922.      They    are    due    $539,000 

annually   from  July  15,   1923,   to   11.37,   inclusive,  an 

at  prices  to  yield   from  5  per  cent  to  5.40  per  cent,  according  to 

it   Pacific. — Payment   on  Account  of 

that    it    has 

•     ■  '.Tcuat- 

ing  $11  mpany  in   1918  and    1919.     It   is 

•    will   be   repaid   in   the   near   future. 

Minnesota. — Report   Approving   Alan- 
tfHrmtd     The     Inter  Hate    Conn 

of  the  attorn  f  Min- 

■tner    report 

Knife 

rd  dis- 

ground  thai 

'onHnutton    Denied     The 
pplication  of 


this  company  and  the  Mattawamkeag  &  Eastern  for  a  certificate 
authorizing  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railroad  between 
Houlton  and  Bangor,  Me. 

Great  Northern. — Dividend  Declared. — This  company  has  de- 
clared a  semi-annual  dividend  of  ZYz  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock.  Although  at  the  regular  7  per  cent  rate,  this  declaration 
is  the  first  to  be  made  on  a  semi-annual  payment  basis  instead 
of  quarterly.  Total  dividend  payment  for  the  year  will  be  5% 
per  cent.  The  first  quarter  dividend  was  1)4  per  cent;  the  next 
semi-annual  payment  will  not  be  due  until  February  1,  1923. 

New  Director. — A.  C.  Loring,  president  of  the  Pillsbury  Mill- 
ing Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  E.  C.  Lind- 
lcy.  vice-president  and  general  counsel,  resigned. 

Hocking    Valley. — Annual    Report. — This    company's    annual 

report    for    1921    is    reviewed    in   an   article   on   another   page   of 

tie  entitled  "The  Hocking  Valley's   Place  in  the  C.  &  O. 

System."      See    also    excerpts    from    annual    report    on    adjacent 

pages. 

Kwsa--  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — Employees  to  Decide  Fate 
of  Road. — Receiver  W.  T.  Kemper  met  the  employees  of  this 
r  riil  in  conference  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  June  17,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  road's  financial  condition  and  outlining 
a  plan  under  which  service  may  be  continued.  He  stated  that 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the  road  has  incurred  a 
of  $450,000.  that  it  has  a  bank  account  of  only  $46,000 
remaining,  and  that  unless  financial  assistance  is  obtained  im- 
mediately the  property  will  have  to  be  sold  at  auction  after 
July  I.  Mr.  Kemper  called  upon  employees  of  the  road  to  ac- 
cept a  wage  cut  as  the  only  means  of  allowing  the  road  to  re- 
duce its  operating  expenses.  He  sketched  the  history  of  the  line 
and  said  the  road,  if  completed,  would  be  1,687  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Topolobampo,  Mexico,  on 
the  Gulf  of  California.  Governors  Allen,  of  Kansas  and  J.  B. 
A.  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma,  were  present  at  the  conference 
as  were  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  railroad  and  public 
utilities  commissions  of  the  three  states  in  which  the  road 
operates.  Previous  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  railroad  to  interest  the  employees  in  a  proposition 
whereby  they  would  voluntarily  accept  slightly  reduced  wages 
scale  in  order  to  enable  the  road  to  continue  operations,  but 
to  date  none  have  been  effective.  The  K.  M.  &  O.  went  into 
receivership  on  April  16,  1917.  It  operates  273  miles  of  road 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  while  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  of  Texas  operates  464  miles  of  line  in  the  Lone  Star  state. 

New  York  Central. — Equipment  Trusts  Offered. — J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.  and  associates  are  offering  an  issue  of  $27,645,000  5 
per  cent  New  York  Central  Lines  equipment  trust  certificates  at 
prices  to  yield  from  5  per  cent  to  5.30  per  cent.  The  certifi- 
cates mature  $1,843,000  per  year  from  June  1,  1923,  to  June  1, 
1937,  both  inclusive.  They  are  to  be  sold  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comn 

New  York.  Lackawanna  &  Western. — 4sks  Authority  to 
Issue    Securities. — This    company    has    applied    to    the    Interstate 

mmission   for  authority  ti 
and  refu  Ige  bonds  and  $5000,000  of  additional  capital 

stock.  The  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  also  asks  authority 
to  guarantee  the  bonds.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  at  this  time 
•  S  per  cent  t"  reimburse  the  lessee  for 
i  xpenditure,  $1,639,000  to  retire  a  note  of  the  lessor  to  the  lessee, 
OOfl  lo  retire  consolidated  mortgage  bond]  and  terminal 
and  improvement  mortgage  bonds  maturing  next  year. 

New  Y"kk.  New  Haven  &  1 1  artford.— Asks  Authority  to 
Issue   Bonds      This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 

£5,900,000   of    first   and 

refunding  mi  [lateral  security 

".ports. — In  a  state- 
is  en  out  on  June  21   President   E    1.  Pearson,  of  the  New 
York.    New    Haven   X    Hai  I    that    the   New   Haven    is 

1     M        •   or    interfere 

in  anj   manner  in  the  handling  of  matters  between  the  Boston  & 

which  it  serves      He  added  that 

the    N'cw    Haven   is   to   promote  policies   and 

-    that    are   of   mutual    interest    toward    such    ro  operation 
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within  New  England  with  respect  to  its  transportation  as  is 
brought  about  from  time  to  time  by  the  New  England  states  and 
the  public  in  regard  to  other  matters  of  important  but  common 
interest. 

Concerning  the  rnmored  attempt  at  c>  mrol  of  the  New  Haven  or  of  the 
New  England  situation  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  Pearson  quoted 
the  statement  of  President  Rca  of  the  Pennsylvania  that  there  has  been 
no  change  during  the  oast  ten  years  in  the  holdings  of  New  Haven  stock 
by  the  Pennsylvania  which  approximates  but  three  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and    dial  have    been    or   are    being    made    for 

securing  control  of  the  New  Haven,  or  purchasing  its  capital  stock.  The 
only  purpose,  of  the  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  helpful  to  the  New  England  rail- 
roads and  th'.-ir  patrons  by  increasing  the  traffic  exchange  facilities,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  large  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
Connecting  Railroad  for  the  unbottling  of  the  New  Vi  rk  gateway,  and  the 
operation  of  joint  through  trail  ired  by  the  New    England  traffic. 

This  means  the  continuance  ai  ablished  friendly 

business  and   traffic   relati  50   years  between  the    New    I 

states  and   the  populous  territory   served  by   the  Pennsylvania   Railn 
tern  and  the  railroads  west  and  south  with  which  it  exchanges  traffic. 

New  Orleans-Great  Northern. — Guaranty  Certified. — The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  final  certificate 
certifying  the  amount  of  this  company's  guaranty  for  the  six 
months  of  1920  at  $366,555,  of  which  $131,055  was  still  to  be 
paid. 

Norfolk  Southern. — Asks  Authority  for  Equipment  Notes. — 
This  company  has  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  authority  to  issue  $375,000  of  10-year  equipment  trust  or 
conditional  sales  agreement  notes  at  6  per  cent  for  the  purchase 
of  397  rebuilt  freight  cars.  The  notes  are  to  be  pledged  as 
collateral  for  a  loan  from  the  government. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — To  Vote  on  Stock  Increase. — 
A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  will  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  on 
July  27  to  vote  upon  the  proposed  increase  of  authorized  capital 
stock  from  $47,000,000  to  $51,900,000,  increase  to  consist  of  49,000 
shares  (par  $100).  Holders  will  also  be  asked  to  vote  on  issuance 
of  the  new  shares  as  preferred  stock. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  stock  increase  President  H.  E.  Far- 
rell   says : 

Since  April  1,  P'17,  the  companv  has  expended  for  additions  and  better 
ments  over  $2,000,000,  and  the  t.  t.-;l  will  reach  nearly  $3,000,000  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Reason  for  issuing  $4,900,000  of  additional  stock  instead 
of  $3,000,000  is  to  provide  for  future  improvements  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  a  meeting  of  stockholders  and  going  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  authorization  aeain  in  a  year  or  so.  Following 
favorable  action  in  luly  27.  1922.  aorilication  will  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mission for  authority  to  issue  M. 900.000  preferred  stock,  to  remain  in  the 
treasury  available  for   future  corporate  needs. 

The  $7,400,000  authorized  by  stockholders  November  IS,  1920.  has  not 
been  issued,  as  we  are  awaitinir  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  we  hope  shortly.  This  $7,400,000  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  $1,080,000  capital  stock  of,  and  $6,320,000  of  advances  to,  West  Side 
Belt    Railroad,   upon   acquisition  of    property   of   that   corporation.     The   issu- 


ance  of   $7,400,000    stock 
for    future   corporate  needs. 
Present   and   proposed  situatii 


in    the  company's   treasury    available 


Outstanding     $30,500,000 

Authorized    by    stockholders    and 

awaiting  approval  of  I.  C.  C.  .  4,400.000 


of  the  issuance  of  stcck 
Common  Preferred 


$9,100,000 
3,000,000 


$34,900,000    $12,100,000 


4,900,000 


follows: 

Total 
$39,600,000 

7,400,000 

$47,000,000 

4.900.000 


Present    authorization    

Proposed      issues      to      reimburse 

treasury  fcr  expenditures  made 

and   to   be  made  for   additions. 

improvements   and   betterments.  

Total    proposed $34,900,000         $17,000,000         $51,900,000 

Reading  Company. — Bondholders'  Protective  Committee. — A 
protective  committee  for  the  Reading  Company  general  mortgage 
4  per  cent  bonds,  due  January  1,  1997,  has  been  organized  by 
holders  of  approximately  $12,000,000  of  the  bonds.  The  total 
amount  of  the  issue  outstanding  is  about  $94,000,000.  James  M. 
Willcox,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society, 
is  chairman,  and  A.  S.  Fenimore,  assistant  secretary  of  that 
institution,   is   secretary  of  the   committee.     Other  members  are: 

George  \V.  Davison,  president  Central  Union  Trust  Company,  New  York; 
William  A.  Day.  president  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York; 
Edward  P..  Duffield.  vice-president  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Newark,  N.  L:  William  P.  Gest,  president  Fidelity  Trust  Company: 
Effinriliam  B.  Morris,  president  Girard  Trust  Company;  C.  S.  W.  Packard, 
president  Pennsylvania  Companv.  and  Asa  S.  Wing,  president  Provident 
Life  insurance  and  the  Provident  Trust  companies.  Henry  Pepper,  Bodine 
&    Stokes,   of   this  city,   are  counsel. 

The  organization  of  the  committee  is  a  result  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  ordering  modifi- 
cations in  the  contract  provisions  of  the  mortgage  under  the 
segregation  plan. 

The  Reading  Company  has  filed  a  petition  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Philadelphia  asking  permission  to  con- 
sult with  the  bondholders'  protective  committee  for  presentation 
of  a  modified  dissolution  plan  in  the  Reading  case  in  conformity 


with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court 
directed  that  the  petition  be  filed  and  it  will  be  acted  on  later. 
A  petition  also  was  filed  by  members  of  the  bondholders'  com- 
mittee to  intervene  in  the  case  because  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.     The  petition  was  allowed  by  the  court. 

Seaboard  Krs  Line.  Innual  Report. — The  income  account  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  compares  with  the  previous 
year  as  follows : 

1920 

Gross  revenue    $42,844,933         

Operating  expenses,  taxes,  uncollectible  railway  reve- 
nues and  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents — net.   40,782,562         

Net    railway   operating    income "2,062,372       $2,481,981 

Compensation    accrued — federal    control tl.473,279         1,153,337 

Government  guaranty,   six   months •■•  3,460,012 

Other    income     .....' 1,453,689  423,884 

Gross    income    4,989,340         7,519,215 

Applicable   to    interest 4,768,759         7,226,772 

Fixed    interest    charges 5,201,299         5,745,705 

Balance     Dr.        432,540  1,481,067 

Ir.rercst  adjustment  mortgage    (income)   bonds... Cr.      J208..U3         1,250,000 

Net    income    Dr.        224,207  231,067 

•Includes  the  same  accounts  that  were  used  in  determining  the  standard 
return;  1"20  figures  are  for  period  Sept.  1-Dec.  31. 

11921  figures  are  an  accrual  of  estimated  additional  compensation  for  the 
entire  period  of  federal  control;  1920  figures  are  an  accrual  for  January*  and 
February, 

■(Reversal  of  November  and  December,   1920,  accrual. 

Tuckaseegee  &  Southeastern. — Authorized  to  Issue  Stock. — 
This  company  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  issue  $300,000  of  capital  stock  at  par  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  railroad  from  Sylva  to  Blackwood,  X.  C, 
12.26  miles. 

Virginian  Terminal. — Authorised  to  Issue  Bonds. — This  com- 
pany  has  been  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  issue  $909,000  of  first  mortgage  50-year  gold  bonds  to 
he  delivered  to  the  Virginian  in  reimbursement  of  advances. 
The  Virginian  is  also  authorized  to  guarantee  the  bonds  and  to 
issue  a  similar  amount  of  like  bonds  to  be  pledged  with  the 
director  general  of  railroads  in  connection  with  the  funding  of 
indebtedness. 

Railroad  Administration  Settlements 

The  Administration  reports  the  following  final  settlements,  and 
has  paid  out  to  or  received  from  the  several  roads  the  following 
amounts : 

Wiggir.s  Ferry  Company $145,000 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 60,000 

St.    [ov.is  Merchants   Brid?e  Terminal   paid   Director  General 205,000 

r  it'le  Kanawha  paid  Director  General 1.1O0 

Belineton  &  Northern  paid  Director  General 495 

Dividends  Declared 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — ilA  per  cent,  semi-annuallv,  payable  July  10  to 
holders  of  record    Tune  24. 

Canada  Southern. — \J/2  per  cent,  payable  August  1  to  holders  of  record 
June   30. 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy. — 5  per  cent,  semi-annuallv,  payable  Tune 
26  to  holders  of  record  June   19. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — Common,  3J»-S  per  cent,  semi- 
annuallv;  extra,  3  per  cent;  both  payable  Tune  26  to  holders  of  record 
June   16. 

Colorado  &  Southern. — 1st  preferred,  2  per  cent,  semi-annually,  payable 
June  30  to  holders  cf  record  June   19. 

Fl  Paso  &  Southwestern. — 1  '4  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  July  1  to 
holders  of  record  June  28. 

Great  Northern— Preferred  sy2  per  cent  semi-annually,  payable  August  1 
to  holders  of  record  June  30. 

Toliet  &  Chicago.- — $1.75,  quarterly,  payable  July  3  to  holders  of  record 
June  20. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — Preferred,  1  per  cent,  payable  July  15  to  holders 
of  record  June  30. 

Lehigh  Valley. — Preferred.  2l/z  per  cent,  quarterly;  common,  1}%  per 
cent,  quarterly;  both  payable  July  1  to  holders  of  record  June  17. 

Louisville  &•  Nashville. — 3^  per  cent,  semi-annually,  payable  August  10 
to  holders  of  record  Julv   17. 

Reading  Company. — Common,  2  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  August  10 
to  holders  of  record  July  18:  1st  preferred,  1  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable 
September  14  to  holders  of  record  August  29. 

Western  Pacific. —  Preferred,  \Yt  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  July  1  to 
holders  of   record  June   19. 

Northern  Pacific. — 1T4  per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  August  1  to  holders 
of  record  June  30. 

Trend  of  Railway  Stock  and  Bonds  Prices 

Last  Last 
June  20    Week  Year 
Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way  stocks    64.42      64.18  51.56 

Average  price  of  20  representative  rail- 
way   bonds    85.47       85.62  72.65 


Annual  Reports 

Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company 


Richmond,   Va.,  April    17,    1922. 
To  the  Stockholders: 

The  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  6scal 
year   ended  *  Deed:  ifl    herewith    submitted. 

The  average  mileage  operated  during  the  vear  was  2,545.9  miles,  an  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  of  26.7  miles.  The  mileage  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  2,548.0  miles,  an  increase  of  8.8  miles  over  mileage  on  December 
31,   1920. 

THE    CHESAPEAKE    AND    OHIO    RAILWAY    COMPANY 

RESULTS    FOR     THE    Year. 

Opera'ing    Revenues    $83,687,957.92 

(Decrease    $o. 
Operating    Expenses    . 66,603,076.81 

(Decrease    $11,141,444.37,    or     14.33%) 


$17,084,881.11 


Net    Opetating    Revenue 

IS,   or   37.27%) 

Taxes  and   Uncollected   Raihvav   Revenue 2,702,869.27 

(Decrease   $297,090.45,  or  9.90%) 


Radwav    Operating    Income $14,382,011.84 

(Increase    S4.' 
Net    Equipment   and    loint    Facility    Rents Dr.     ~:  1,085.64 

(Decrease   f2. 433, 147.88,  or    1  I 


Net    Railway   Operating   Income $13,660,926.20 

(Decrease  $598,263.06.  or  4.19%) 
Miscellaneous    Income    1,120,750.48 

(Decrease    S7SO.832.76   or   41.06%) 


TottI    Gross    Income $14,781,676.68 

(Decrease   $1,379,095.82,   or   8.53%) 
Rentals  and  Other  Payments 897,673.69 

Increase  $676,756.09,  or  24 


Income   for  the  vear  available    for   interest $13,884,002.99 

(Decrease  $2,055,861     !.  oi    1 
Interest    (69.S(1r'„   of  amount  available)   amounted  to 9,691,401.51 

(Decrease  $262,005.18.  or  2.63%) 


Net    Income    frr    the    year,    equivalent    to    6.68%    of    capital 

stock    outstandine,    amounted    to " $4,192,601.48 

(Decrease    $1,793,856.73,   or    29.96%) 
2%  Dividend  declared  during  vear  payable  January  3,  1922..        1.255,632.00 


Remainder,    devoted    to    improvement    of    physical    and    other 

assets     $2,936,969.48 

RETURN  ON  PROPERTY. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  return  to  your  Company,  in- 
cluding subsidiary  companies,  f r. m  transportation  operations  only,  upon  its 
investment  in  road  and  equipment  at  the  termination  of  each  vear  of  the 
five  ycfr  penr*i  ended  December  31,  1921,  and  the  average  for  the  five 
years. 

Total        Percentage 
Property  Operating  of 

Investment.  Income.  Return. 

Year  ended   December  31.   1"21 $304,485,230.91      $12,924,848.76       4.24% 

•Yew  a  •    31,   1920...    .'91,179.583.14       14,410,821.80       4.95% 

-  !cd  December  31,  1919...  287.864.838.63       13,725.866.83       4.77% 

•Year  ended   December   31,   1918...    269,914,419.76        12,871,539.79       4.77% 

Year   ended    Dc.-emr.er   31.    1917...    263,397,068.67        14,871,459.45        5.64% 

Year!  t     five     years 

ended    December    31,    1921 ....  $283,368,228.22     $13,760,907.32       4.85% 

•TLe  road  having  been  operated  in  1918,  1919  and  during  January  and 
February,  1920.  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administrati.  n.  the  com- 
pensat:..-  g    the    period    mentioned    has    been    used    in    lieu    of 

npcratm.  [erne  making  up  the  return   from  transportation  opera- 

tions.     In    thr-  interest   payable  by   way   of   compensation    for 

additions     and     bettermei  during     Federal     control     has     been 

excluded. 

FINANCIAL. 

During    1921    the    issue    of    six    per    cent.    Equipment    Trust    Notes.    Series 

13    and    I3A,    referred    to   in    the    Annual    Report    for    1920.    was    completed, 

t  <cd    at    an    aggregate    of    $11,367,000, 

jar  ti.r  mount   the  annual   maturities  due  January    15, 

■  21.    ai  en    txtid.   the   aggregate  amount   of   said 

tor  and  sub- 
scries  S,"  referred  t.. 
';  and   is  now  in  service. 

■ 

thf   loan 

II  hrs: 

I    Baggage   Cars. 

Cats; 

lely    80%    of    Ihf 

budget 

luring 


the  presrnt-day  maximum  volume  of  traffic,  provide  for  anticipated  growth, 
and  render  its  facilities  more  nearly  equal  to  those  of  your  principal  com- 
petitors. The  estimated  capital  charge  for  the  work  contemplated  by  this 
budget  is  about  $17,000,00C,  the  expenditure  of  which  will  be  spread  over 
the  next  four  years.  Conditions  at  the  present  time  are  reasonably  favor- 
able for  railroad  financing  and  plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  pro- 
viding at  least  a  part  of  the  total  capital  expenditure  involved,  announce- 
ment   respecting   which   will    be   made   in   due  course. 

The  charges   in    funded   debt    in   the   hands  of   the   public    during  the  year 
were  as   fellows: 

Retired 

4  percent.    Big    Sandy    Ry.    First    Mortgage   Bonds $33,000.00 

4  per  cent.   Ccal   River  Railway  First   Mortgage   Bends 37,000.00 

4  ner  cent.    Greenbrier    Ry.    First    Mortgage    Bonds 22,000.00 

5  per  cent.    Kanawha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Co.   First  Mortgage 

Bonds     7,000.00 

Equipment   Trust    Obligations 1,871,800.00 


Decrease     $1,970,800.00 

Other  changes  in  obligations  shown  under 
funded  debt  on  balance  sheet  of  December 
31.  1921,  were  as  follows: 

Increase. 
First   Lien   and    Improvement    5    per   cent.    Mort- 
gage   H.n  Is    $8,541,000.00 

6  uer  cent.    Equipment  Trust   Certificates   Series 

r,13"    (Additional)    162,000.00 

Secured  Obligations  to  XTnited  States  Government       7,762,500.00 
5  per  cent.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Northern  Ry.  Co. 

First  Mortgage  5  per  cent.  Bonds  (Assumed)..       1,000,000.00 


Increase    $17,465,500.00 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 
Branch  Line  Extensions  during  the  vear  have  been  as  follows: 
Guyandot  Division-Main  Island  Creek,  Barnabas  to  End  of  Line.    1.98  Miles 
Guyandot  Division  Little  Creek  Branch,  Stirratt  to  End  of  Line.    1.00  Miles 
Island     Creek     Railroad-Mud     Fork     Branch,     Mud     Tunction     to 

Argonne.   W.    Va      '. 3.25  Miles 

Island    Creek    Railroad-Whitman    Creek    Branch,    Whitman    Junc- 
tion   to    Whitman.    W.    Va 7"  Miles 

Hazy  Creek   Branch  F.dwight  to   End  of  Line 1.80  Miles 

Huntington    Division-Adjustment    of    Mileage 05  Miles 


making  total   increase  in  Branch  Lines  put   into  operation  during 

the    year    8.87  Mile* 

Additional   third    track   mileage   put   into  operation   during   the  year   is  as 

follows: 

Cincinnati    Division-Edgingtotl- Passing   Track   converted   into  third 

fack     1.00  Miles 

Extension  of  Third  Track 1.73  Miles 


making  total   increase    in   third   track 2.73  Miles 

The  equipment   inventory  as  of  December  31,    1921,   was  as  follows: 

Increase     Decrease 

Locomotives  owned    675  10  

Locomotives   leased    271  


Total 


946 


10 


tin  and  miscellaneous  . 
Freight   train    cars   lev 


The   chances   during  the   ye: 

account   were  as   follows: 

Balance  to  credit   of  account  December  31,   1920 $12,430,963.54 

Amount    credited    during   vear    ended    December 

31.  1921,  by  charges  to  Operating  Expenses..   $2,047,384.78 
Charge?   to  account. 

Accrued   depreciation    on   equipment    retired   dur- 
ing   year — 891     freight    train    and    work    cars, 
cer   train   car;    2   locomotives:    2   float 
ing    equipment     $185,436.86        1,861,947.92 

Balance  to  credit  of  account  December  $14,292,911.46 


g  Revenues  were. $83,687,957.92     $90.:  : 

Revenues 

17,084,881.11        12,44 

79.6% 
ntle     Freitht 

■ 

MIS  1,131 

olcd 


Dec  $6,502,787.2* 


Inc.     4,638,657.15 
l>ec.  6.6% 


Dee-  2,583,980,378 
Dec.  41 


39.1        Inc. 


24,074,439,   a    decrease   of    ISO 
r    frricht    tl  no  lecrMM   of    35.4    per    cent. 

t    22.9    per    cent. 
'    "  0    per    cent.      Freight 


|.cr  rent.      Rrv 

miles    were    9,136,050,511,    a     '  ml       Ton    mile    revenue 

mills,  an   inn  ,-ent       Revenue  per  freight   train  mile 

increase,   of    14.9   per   rent.      Revenue   tonnage   per   train   mile 

I     '  '.    per    cent.,    including    Company's    freight, 

mile    was     1,149    tons,    a    decrease    of    40    per    cent. 

-ling    Company's    freight,    was    1,02' 

li-r    cent.      Revenue    tonnage    per    loaded   car    was    3 

rrtnuc    freight    carried   one   mile   per 
ent. 
•'r\rd   that    frritht   train  mileage  did  not  .Ir.rrase  in  the  same 
revenue  tonnage   and  revenue  ton   miles,  which   it  occasioned   by  the 
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fact  that  in  times  of  decreased  business  it  is  not  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  running  of  many  local  freights  and  other  necessarily  lightly  loaded  trains, 
which  must  result  in  lesser  loading  of  tons  per  train  and,  consequently, 
more   train    mileage    proportionately. 

There  were  7,950,673  passengers  carried,  a  decrease  of  9.3  per  cent.  The 
number  carried  one  mile  was  331,513,000,  a  decrease  of  13.7  per  cent.  Pas- 
senger revenue  was  $11,739,627.10,  a  decrease  of  .6  per  cent.  Revenue 
per  passenger  per  mile  was  3.541  cents,  an  increase  of  15.1  per  cent.  Num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  nad  was  135,894,  a  decrease 
of  14.6  p-r  cent.  Passenger  train  mileage  was  5.284,065,  an  increase  of 
1.9  per  cent.  Passenger  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $2,222,  a  decrease  of  2.5 
per  cent,  including  mail  and  express  it  was  $2,502,  a  decrease  of  6.9  per 
cent.  Passenecr  service  train  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $2,577,  a  decrease 
of  5.7   per  cent. 

There  were  33724.9  tons  of  new  rail  (8050.1  tons  of  130  lb.,  21196.5  tons 
of  100  lb..  3517.9  tons  of  90  lb.,  956.3  tons  of  80  lb.,  and  4.1  tons  67yi  lb.) 
equal  to  206.7   miles  of  track,   used   in  renewal  of  existing  track. 

There  were  1,085,047  cross  ties  used  in  maintaining  existing  tracks,  an 
increase   of    32,678. 

There  were  626.034  yards  of  ballast  (390.854  yards  stone)  used  in  main- 
taining existing  tracks,  a  decrease  of  265,024  vards.  Beginning  1921  careful 
survey  was  made  rf  the  ballast  needed  on  the  entire  line,  and  while  there 
was  a  decrease  ir  the  number  of  yards  of  ballast  applied  as  compared  with 
previous  year,  i  ur  track  has  been  fully  maintained  in  equally  as  good 
condition   as   las*    >  ear   insofar  as   ballast   is   concerned. 

The  avcrace  amount  expended  for  repairs  for  locomotive  was  $6,469.27; 
per  passenger  train  car,  $1,705.05;   per  freight  train  car  $183.65. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  accounts  involved  and  the  necessity  of  care- 
fully checking  an  enormous  numler  of  items,  it  has  not  yet  been  practicable 
•for  your  Compary  to  secure  a  final  settlement  with  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  for  the  period  of  Federal  control  or  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  so-called  Guaranty  Period,  March  1  to  September  1, 
1920.  Your  directors  and  efheers  are  making  every  effort  tc  reach  a  con- 
clusion of  these  matters  as  promptly  as  possible  and  are  receiving  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Government  authorities.  During  the  year  your  Company 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  additional  payment  of 
$600.'i00  on  account  of  the  guaranty  under  Section  209  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act.  1Q JO,  based  upon  a  partial  payment  certificate  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  As  the  amount  of  any  further  settlement  on  either 
of  these  accounts  is  still  impossible  of  ascertainment  no  accrual  in  respect 
thereof  has  as  yet  been  included  in  your  income  account. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1920  reference  was  made  to  the  substantial 
falling  off  in  the  volume  of  business  subsequent  to  lanuary  1.  1921,  and  the 
probability  of  a  resulting  unsatisfactory  showing  {or  the  year  1921.  The 
condition  forecasted  in  the  Annual  Report  continued  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  with  the  result  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  about  33% 
in  your  Company's  average  freight  rates  effective  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
the  gross  earnings  of  your  property  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  were  actually  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Mean- 
time the  heavy  operating  costs  resulting  from  war  conditions,  particularly 
those  due  to  the  high  wages  and  the  working  rules  established  by  Govern- 
mental authority,  continued,  and  your  Company  was  unable,  notwithstanding 
drastic  reduction  of  working  forces  and  curtailing  of  purchases  wherever 
possible,  to  reduce  expenses  immediately  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which 
business  fell  off. 

These  conditions  resulted  in  an  income  deficit  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1921  of  ipproximately  $1,650,000,  as  against  a  surplus  (taking  into  con- 
sideration only  the  comparable  items)  of  about  $1,000,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1920.  The  actual  net  income  of  your  Company  for  this 
period  of  1920,  by  reason  of  the  compensation  payable  under  your  contract 
with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  was  over  $1,400,000,  so  that  your 
Company  was  actualy  at  least  $3,000,000  worse  oft  during  these  five  months 
than  il  was  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  This  repre- 
sented nearly  5%  on  the  total  outstanding  capital  stock.  During  May,  1921, 
your  Company  had  on  hand  over  $7,000,000  in  unpaid  vouchers  past  due 
for  sixty  days  or  more.  Under  these  circumstances  your  directors  deemed 
it  advisable  at  their  May  meeting,  in  order  to  conserve  your  cash  resources, 
to  omit  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  payable  in  .Tune.  As  a  result  of 
the  efforts  made  to  reduce  expenditures  for  operations  (including  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the  higher  officials)  and  increased 
efficiency  .  of  employees  resulting  from  a  better  labor  supply  due  to  de- 
pression in  general  business,  together  with  reduction  in  wages  ordered  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  effective  July  1st,  1921,  and 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  Additions  and  Betterments  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  safety  of  operation  and  reasonably  satisfactory  service, 
accompanied  by  some  improvement  in  the  volume  of  traffic,  a  better  showing 
was  made  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  customary  divi- 
dend of  2%  was  declared  in  November  payable  January  3rd,  1922.  The 
directors  of  your  Company  are  keenly  alive  to  the  hardship  to  many  of  its 
stockholders  resulting  from  any  interruption  in  the  regular  payment  of  divi- 
dends, and  the  deferring  of  the  dividend  which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
paid  in  June  was  due  only  to  their  conviction  that  its  payment  at  that 
time  would  have  interefered  with  the  ability  of  the  Company  to  meet 
promptly  and  adequately  its  obligate  ns  to  its  creditors  and  to  the  public. 
The  rerioo  of  deflation  through  which  your  Company,  in  common  with  the 
industries  of  the  co'-intry  generally  has  been  passing,  has  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  substantial  sacrifice  by  many,  including  the  employees  and  the  officers 
as  well  as  the  stockholders  of  your  Company. 

Your  directors  think  it  proper  to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  sometimes 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  significance  of  an  income  statement  which  indi- 
cates a  given  percentage  earned  upon  outstanding  capital  stock.  The  bal- 
ance of  income  after  payment  of  fixed  charges  of  your  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, corstitntrs  a  fund  out  of  which  must  be  paid  not  only  dividends  to 
its  stockholders  but  also  certain  other  obligations,  notably  sinking  funds  on 
outstanding  bond  issues  and  principal  payments  accruing  on  maturing  equip- 
ment trusts.  Payments  of  this  character  by  your  Company  during  1921 
aggregated  $1,96^,270,  an  amount  equal  to  approximately  3%  upon  your 
Company's  capital  stock.  Provision  must  also  be  made  out  of  income  for 
certain  of  the  less  productive  additions  and  betterments  from  time  to  time 
required  to  be  made.  Amounts  thus  expended  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the  Company's  permanent  invest- 
ment, but  the  portion  of  the  surplus  d  the  Company  that  is  so  invested  is, 
of  course,  not  available  for  dividends 
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In  common  with  other  companies  your  Company  is  seeking  further  re- 
adjustments in  its  labor  costs  where  these  are  out  of  line  with  ttuse  pre- 
vailing in  other  industries.  Reductions  in  wages,  however,  are  naturally  not 
accepted  readily  by  your  employees  and  the  matter  must  ultimately  be  set- 
tled by  decision  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which  cannot 
be  expected  for  seme  months.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  insistent  pressure 
by  shippers  for  a  reduction  in  freight  and  passenger  rates,  many  of  which 
have  already  beer  me  effective  as  a  result  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Should  the  Commission  be  forced  by  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  to  order  further  substantia]  reductions,  before  your  Com- 
pany can  reduce  its  present  operating  costs,  the  improvement  now  in  prog- 
ress in  your  Company's  financial  condition  is  likely  to  be  considerably  inter- 
fered with. 

Pursuant  to  authority  previously  given  by  the  stockholders  and  after  ap- 
proval by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon  due  application,  the 
properties  of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Northern  Railway  Company  were, 
effective  December  1.  1921,  conveyed  to  your  Company  and  the  properties 
of  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indiana  were,  effective 
January  I,  1922,  teased  to  your  Company  for  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-nine 
years.  As  a  condition  of  the  conveyance  by  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Northern  Railway  Company  your  Companv  assumed  direct  liability  for 
$1,000,OOC  Erst  mortgage  5%  bonds  of  that  Company,  and  these  bonds 
appear  upon  the  balance  sheet,   page    17. 

During  the  year  the  line  and  grade  revision  en  the  Coal  River  District 
between  St.  Albans  and  Ferrell,  a  distance  of  4.2  miles,  was  completed  and 
put  in  operation.  This  revision  gives  a  maximum  of  .2  per  cent  cumpen- 
state-i  grade  against  the  westbound  or  loaded  traffic  and  a  .5  per  cent  com- 
pensated grade  against  eastbound  or  empty  traffic  and  permits  of  the  use 
of  heaviest  equipment  on  this  District,  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  tunnel 
of  small   section. 

Second  track  on  the  Logan  Division  was  completed  and  put  in  operation 
betwe-n  Clover  Valley  and  Salt  Rock,  a  distance  of  9.6  miles,  and  between 
Big  Creek  and  Pecks  Mill,  a  distance  of  9.7  miles,  which  makes  a  continuous 
stretch  of  second  track  on  this  Division  between  Barboursville  and  West 
Hamlin  of  18  miles,  and  Big  Creek  and  Peach  Creek  Terminal  14.4  miles, 
leaving  a  single  track  secticn  between  West  Hamlin  and  Big  Creek  of  31 
miles. 

The  Hazy  Creek  Branch  extending  from  Edwight  up  Hazv  Creek  of  Coal 
River  about  1.8  miles,  was  constructed  by  the  Rowland  Land  Company, 
taken  over  bv  the  Railway  Company  and  put   in  operation. 

At  Gladstone,  Va.,  the  eastbound  yard,  consisting  of  14  tracks,  was  ex- 
tended to  holu  90  car  trains,  and  at  Hintcn,  W.  Va.,  the  eastbound  yard, 
consisting  of  10  tracks,  was  extended  to  hold  80  car  trains;  two  additional 
tracks  to  hold  100  car  trains  were  constructed  at  St.  Albans,  two  tracks 
to  hold  SO  car  trains  were  constructed  at  Tram,  Ky„  three  tracks  were 
added  to  the  yard  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  two  tracks  were  added  to  the  yard  at 
Shelby,  Ky.,  and  two  tracks  were  added  to  the  yard  at  Paintsville,  Ky. 

Modern  shop  buildings,  consisting  of  new  power  plant,  10  stall  round- 
house, storeroom,  oil  house,  icehouse  and  toilet  buildings,  were  constructed 
at  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  rectangular  frame  engine  house  to  hold  two  engines 
was  constructed  at  Raleigh.  W.  Va.,  and  the  frame  engine  house  at  Thur- 
mond,  W.   Va.,   was   extended  during  the  year. 

100  foot  Turntables  at  Russell.  Ky.,  and  Peach  Creek,  W.  Va.,  85  foot 
turntables  at  Stevens,  Ky.,  and  70  foot  turntables  at  Netherland,  Ky.,  and 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  were  replaced  with  new  100  foot  twin  span  turntables, 
new  100  foot  twin  span  turntable  was  built  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  second  hand 
70  foot  turntable  was  installed  at  Paint  Creek  Junction,  W.  Va.,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  existing  100  foot  turntables  at  Fulton,  Va.,  Ronceverte, 
W.  Va.,  and  Cheviot,   Ohio,  were  strengthened. 

Interlocking  Plant  was  constructed  during  the  year  at  Big  Sandy  Junc- 
tion.  Kv.,  the  junction  of  Big  Sandy  Division  with  the  main  line. 

During  the  vear  bridge  02  at  Bremo,  Va.,  was  replaced  with  heavier 
bridge;  at  Bridgetown,  Ohio,  trestle  over  Cleves  and  Bridgetown  Pike  was 
renewed  with  steel  bridge,  and  three  trestles  on  Chicago  Division  were  filled. 

Water  Softening  Plants  were  constructed  at  Russell,  Ky.,  Concord,  Ky., 
and.  Stevens.  Ky. 

New   Freight  Depot  was  built  at  Logan,  W.  Va.,  and   small  depots  were 
corstructed  during  the  year  at  Hilton   Village,  Va.,  Atlee,  Va.,  and  Sweet- 
Additional  fire  protection  was  installed  at  17th  Street,  Richmond,  Va.,  for 
protection  of  shop  properties. 

There  are  now  under  construction  at  Peach  Creek,  W.  Va.,  5  additional 
y^rd  tracks  and  engine  dispatching  tracks,  which  work  should  be  completed 
during  the  year  of   1922. 

The  three  channel  spans  of  Licking  River  Bridge  at  Covington,  Ky.,  are 
being  replaced  with  heavier  span,  which  work  should  be  completed  during 
the  year  of   1922. 

New  Passenger  Stations  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  Covington. 
Ky.,  and  Logan,  W.  Va.,  which  should  be  completed  during  the  year  of 
1922.  New  Westbound  Yard,  consisting  of  seven  100  car  tracks,  is  now 
under  construction  at  Gladstone,  Va.,  which  work  should  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  of   1922. 

Automatic  Train  Control  System  is  being  installed  between  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  and  Staunton.  Va.,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles,  which  work  should 
be  completed  this  year,  and  when  completed  will  give  a  continuous  section 
of  automatic  train  control  from  Gordonsville,  Va.,  to  Staunton,  Va.,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  61   miles. 

Among  the   new  local   industries   were  the   following; 

25  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  and  farm  products. 
13  manufacturers   of  lumber   and   lumber   products. 
31  manufacturers  of  mineral,  metal   and  other  products. 
42   new    Coal    mines. 

Your  directors  again  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  faithful  and  effi- 
H.  Davis,  a  director  of  your  Company  since  1909.  and  Vice-President  from 
July  1,  1918.  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Appropriate  resolutions  of  regret 
and  appreciation  were  adopted  bv  vour  directors  with  reference  to  his  death. 

Effective  June  17th.  1921.  Mr.  W.  J.  Louderback  was  elected  a  director 
of  your  Company  to  succeed   Mr.  Davis. 

.Your  directors  again   acknowledge  with  appreciation  the   faithful  and  e..- 
cient  service  of  your  officers  and  employees. 

Bv  ( r'ler   of  the   Board   cf   Directors, 
H.   E.    HUNTINGTON.  W.   J.    HARAHAN, 

Chairman.  President. 
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Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company 

Columbus.   Ohio,   May   18,   1922.  RESULTS   FOR   THE   YEAR. 

To   the    Stockholders-  Operating    Revenues    $14,093,001.38 

J      T           ™      '   a          ,    r,               r     u      „       j      r    ™                 r  (Decrease  $3,008,491.78  or  17.59%.) 

The   Twenty-Third    Annual    Report    of    the    Boa-d    of    Directors,    for    the        Operating    Expenses    11,572,394.38 

fiscal  year  ended   December  31.   1921,   is  herewith   submitted.  ^Decrease  $4,369,040.19  or  27.41%.) 

The   average    mileage    operated    during    the    vear    was    350.1    miles,    a   de-  

crease   compared    with    previous    year    of  .1    miles.      The   mileage   at    end   of        Net    Ope-atinc    Revenue $2,520,607.00 

•the  year  was  350.1    mil,-.  (Increase    $1,360,548.41    or    117.28%.) 
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Total    Gros  

or    15.14' 
I  -   ler    Payments 


Ir.cnroe   for  the  year  available 
(Decrease   $341,812.92   or    1 
Int-rest    <99.1S%    of   amount 
-case    $10,323.39    or    0  ' 


■ 


RETURN   ON    PROP! RTY 
The   following  table  shows  the  amount  of  return  to  your  Ccmpany,   {rem 

transports  iin  operations  only,  upon  its  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
at  the  termination  of  each  year  of  the  five  year  period  ended  December  31, 
1921.  The  ro.-d  having  been  operated  in  1918,  1919  and  January  and 
February.    1920.    bv    thi  -    Railroad    Administration,    the   Com- 

pensation pa^aMe  bv  the  Government  has  been  used  for  those  years  and  for 
January'  and*  February.  1920,  in  lieu  of  the  operating  and  other  items 
corresponding    therewith: 

Ve(»  Fuced  Property  Total  Operating         Pep.  Cent. 

Decfmber.'I:  Investment.  Income  of  Return. 

(including  hire  of  equip- 
ment and  other  items). 


1921 
1920 
1919 

1918 
1917 


.''23.35 

.347.92 

49,036.318.18 

48,057,539.03 
46,237,480.24 

$50,203,521.74 


$1,532,557.63 
1.802,110.54 
2,425.691.11 
2.598.474.64 
3,060,174.97 

$2,283,801.78 


1  82 


FINANCIAL. 

Tb-  changes  in  funded  debt  shown  by  balance  sheet  of  December  31,  1921, 
as  compared  with  December  31.  1920.  consisted  in  the  payment  of  • 
on  equipment  trusts;  and  in  the  addition  of  (al  the  issue  of  $24,000  addi- 
:  e  amcunt  of  equipment  obligations  under  F.quipment  Trust  No  32, 
and  (b)  $1,053X00  face  amount  of  Ten- Year  Six  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Notes 
(secured  by  $1,404,000  face  amount  of  Six  Per  Cent.  General  Mortgage 
Bends  Series  A,  held  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  collateral),  being 
the  portion  received  this  year  of  the  loan  of  $1,665,000  authorized  by  the 
In'~rs'?te  Commerce  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  Section  210  of  the 
Transportation  Act.  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Annua!  Report 
for  1920.  It  is  expected  that  the  balance  of  the  latter  loan,  $612,000,  will 
be  received  before  July  1.  1922,  and  that  the  additions  at.d  betterments 
toward  the  cost  of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  have  been  appropriated 
will  be  completed  or  contracted  for  by  that  date. 

Additions  and  betterments  were  made  during  the  year  to  the  net  amount 
of  $970,959.75  of  which  $770,641.87  was  added  to  cost  of  road,  and  $200,- 
317.88  was  added  to  cost  of  equipment. 

During  the  nest  thirteen  years  your  Company  s  net  addition  to  property 
accounts  has  been  as  follows:  •»„»,»,»,« 

Equipment     $7/>,  6.51 3.59 

Additions  and   Betterments 8,063,489.59 

$16,040,003.18 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Tb-  equipment  in  service  December  31,  1921,  consisted  of: 

Locomotives   owned     123  No  change 

Locomotives  leased  under  equipment  trusts 28  No  change 

Locomotives  held  under  other  form  of  title 10  No  change 

161   No  change 
hange 
12,767  Decrease        52 

2.408    No 

47  No 


Total     

Passenger  train  cars  own 

rain   and   miscellaneous  cars  owl 
•    lin   ears  leased   under  equipment  trusts. 
-on   cars  under   special   trust 


-n, 


T  tal    freight    train   and   miscellaneous   cars 15.312  Decrease        52 

during  the  year  in  accrued  depreciation  of  equipment  account 


X 


1920. 


>ont   December   31, 
ended 

charges    to 

nt  credited   bv  charges  to    oper.it 

.  .   482, 168. S4 


$87.37 


; 


$9.4111.80 
340.27 


9.822.07 


■ 


'    rral,    which    « 

truck 

•     i 


i    engine    tracks    to    facilitate   movement 

■onse   and   fuel  station.     A  new  I         na  enginehouse 

from  Mopcl,  a  distance  of  approximately  me  mile,  is  .y.     Ap- 

m-lcs  additional    siding  at   Carey,   .54   miles  at    I  pper   San- 

miles  al    Marion,   and  a  second   interchange  track  with  the 

!  i     storia  were  completed  and  placed  in  service. 

■i   trestle,    16  feet  Ions,  at  Carroll,   which   was  of  insufficient 

-    rep]  n    steel    girder 

plants    in    connection    with    the    fuel    stati.  ns   at    \\  al- 

and  Nelsonville.  and  the  new  track  scales  at  Nelson- 

lie.  which   were  reported  as  well  under  way  in  1920, 

nvpieted.      The    t.O    ft.    turntable  at    Pomeroy,    which   was   inadequate 

locomotives    row    used    <n    the    River   Division,    was 

;    ft.    table   released  at   Walbridgc   several    years  ano  when  a 

lied  al  that  point.     A   new    wooden  water  tank   70,000 

with    sieel   supports,   was  constructed  at   Dundas. 

.  a]    and    coke   tonnage    was    10,798.493    tons,  a   decrease  of 

'    •   nnage    was    1.994.6S2    tons,    a    decrease    of 

revenue   tonnage   was    12,793,175    tons,   a   decrease   of   16.3%. 

a    decrease   of    18.4%.     Freight   train 

"   miles,  a  decrease  of  18.0%.     Revenue  ton  miles  were 

5,171,   a  decrease  of  20.4%.     Ton  mile  revenue   was   7.59  mills,   an 

Revenue  per  train  mile  was  $11.17.1,  a  decrease  of  .5%. 

tonnage    rcr    train    mile   was    1,471    tons,   a    decrease  of    3.0%;    in- 

i  omnany's    freight,    the    tonnage    per   train    mile    was    1,502    tons,    a 

I'  nnage    per    locomotive,    including    Company's    freight, 

.   a   decrease  of   l.S%.     Revenue  tonnage  per  loaded  car  was 

.   a  decrease      t  of   revenue   freight  carried   one   mile 

per  mile  of  road   were  4,485.562,  a  decrease  of  20.4%. 

There  were  1,022,177  passengers  carried,  a  decrease  of  26.0%.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  was  37,370,739,  a  decrease  of  21.6%. 
-  revenue  was  $1,270,021.29,  a  decrease  of  6.6%.  Revenue  per 
passengc  per  mile  was  3.898  cents,  an  increase  of  19.1%.  The  number  of 
ers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  106,743,  a  decrease  of 
21.5%.  Passenger  train  mileage  was  620,394,  a  decrease  of  0.4%.  Pas- 
senger revenue  per  train  mile  was  $2.04.7,  a  decrease  of  6.2"^ ;  including 
mail  and  express  it  was  $2.32.1,  a  decrease  of  9.0%.  Passenger  service 
train  revenue  per  train  mile  was  $2.39.8,  a  decrease  of  9.6%. 

There  wcr»  7,021  tons  of  new  100  lb.  rails  and  3  tons  of  new  90-lb.  rails, 
equal  to  44.7  track  miles,   used  in  the  renewal  of  existing  main  tracks. 

The  average  amount   expended    for   repairs   per   loormotive   was   $5,468.73, 
a    decrease    of    35.4%;    per    passenger    train    car    $1,099.89,    a    decrease    of 
per  freight  train   ear  $176.85.   a  decrease  of  39.0%. 
Due    to    the    complexity    of    the    accounts    involved    and    the    necessity    of 
carefully  checking  an  enormous  number  of  items,   it  has  not  yet   been   prac- 
ticable   for    your    Company    to   secure   a    final    settlement   with    the    Director 
of    Railroads   for   the  period   of   Federal   control   or  wiih    the    Inter- 
inmcrce    Commission    for    the    so-called    Guaranty    Period,    March    1 
tember   1,   1920.     Your   directors  and  officers  are  making  every   effort 
i     a    conclusion    of    these    matters    as    promptly    as    possible    and    are 
the    cordial    cooperation    of   the    Government    authorities.      As   the 
settlement  m   either  of  these  accounts  is  still  impossible  of 
ni.ni    no    accrual    in    respect    thereof    has   as   yet    been    included    in 
your    income    account. 

In    the    Annual    Report    for    1920    reference    was    made    to    the    substantial 

falling   off   in    the   volume  of  business   subsequent   to   January    1,    1921,  and 

"t   a  resulting  unsatisfactory  showing  for  the  year   1921.    The 

- ted    in    the    Annual    Report    continued    throughout    the    year 

with    the    result    that,    notwithstanding   the    increase   of   about    40%    in   your 

rage   freight  rates  effective  in  the   summer  of   1920.  the   gross 

i    v property    were   less  by  more   than  $3,000,000  than  during 

■  hile.  though  some  reductions  in  wages  were  effected 
as  a  result  of  decisions  of  the  United  States  Labor  Board,  most  if  the 
heavy  operating  costs  resulting  from  war  conditions  including  the  working 
rules  established  by  Governmental  authority  and  a  still  excessive  lav. 
continued,  and  your  Company  was  unable,  notwithstanding  drastic  reduction 
of  working  forces,  a  general  reduction  in  official  salaries  and  curtailing  of 
purchases  wherever  possible,  to  wholly  avoid  the  effect  of  the  falling  off  of 
business. 

These  conditions,  tocether  with  the  fact  that  your  Company  enjoyed  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1930  the  compensaticn  payable  under  your  contract 
with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  net 
income  of  your  Company  revealed  on  page  3  of  this  report.  I'ndcr  these 
circumstances  your  directors  deemed  it  advisable  at  their  May  meeting,  in 
order  to  conserve  yrur  cash  resources,  not  to  declare  a  dividend  payable  in 
June.  The  customary  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  December  31.  1921. 
was  declared  in  November,  and  was  substantially  all  paid  out  of  the  accu- 
mulated  surjhts  of  your  Company,  the  income  for  the  year  being  insufficient 
therefor.  The  directors  of  your  Compnay  are  keenly  alive  to  the  hardship 
to  many  of  its  stockholders  resulting  from  any  interruption  in  the  regular 
paynv-'nt  of  dividends,  and  the  deferring  of  the  dividend  which  w.uild 
ordinarily  have  hern  paid  in  June  was  due  onlv  to  their  conviction  that  its 
payment  at  that  time  would  have  interfered  with  the  ability  of  the  Company 
to  meet  promptly  and  adequately  its  obligations  to  its  creditors  and  to  the 
public.  The  period  of  deflation  through  which  your  Company,  in  common 
with  the  industries  of  the  country  generally  has  been  passing,  lias  involved 
thr  necessity  nl  substantial  sacrifice  by  nuiv.  including  the  employees 
and  the  officers  as  v  ell  as  the  stockholders  of 

In  common  with  other  companies   your  Company   is  seeking   further  read- 
iustmentl  in   its  labor  costs  where  these  are   out   of   line  with   those   prevailing 
in    other    industries       Reductions   in    wages,    however,    are   naturally    not    sc- 
erpted  readily  by  your  employees  and  the  matter  must   ultimately   Ix-  settled 
.    n   of   the    1'nite.l    States   Railroad    Labor    Board,    whirh   cannot  be 
i    for    some    months.      On    the   other    hand    there    is   insistrnt    pressure 
bv    shippers    and    patrons    for    a    reduction    in     freight    and    passencr/    rates, 
s.-me    of    which    have    already    become    effective    as    a    result    of    orle-s    of    the 
■'    Commerce    Commission.      Should    the    Commission    he    forced    by 
pressure    brooch!    to    bear    upon    it    to    order    further    substantial    reductions. 
Iwiorc  'duct    its    preset-1  ■-     improvement 

in     vnn       '  lie    considerably     inter- 

fered    with. 

fr.mi     lulv     !,    1918,    t,     the    time    of    his    do.v 

tecret    and    appreciation    were  Ith    reference    to 

M-     Garret!   ft.  Wall.  Vice-President  of  your 

i     Reynolds. 

resigned.       Their     resicnations     wen- 
I    in    and    Willi  ■    ele.trd    to  sue 

l'dcment     is    hereby    • 
Ing    the    vear. 

W     |     HARAHAN, 

Pre 
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Executive 

R.  S.  Marshall,  lias  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking  Valley,  with 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  effective  June  IS,  succeeding 
C.  S.   Lake,   resigned. 

Winfield  S.  Haines,  master  mechanic  of  the  Hornell  Region 
of  the  Erie  at  Dunmore,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  effective  June  IS. 


Operating 

E.  Stroud  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Portland  division,  with  headquarters  at  Eugene,  Ore., 
effective  June  13. 

R.  E.  Titus  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Nampa,  Idaho,  effective  June  25,  to  succeed  R.  A. 
Brooks  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Montana  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  succeeds  C.  E. 
Brooks  transferred  to  the  Utah  division  with  the  same  head- 
quarters in  place  of  R.  A.  Pierce. 

Lynne  L.  White,  whose  promotion  to  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago,   effective   June    10,    was    reported    in    thu    Railway   Age 

of  June    17,   page   1514, 

twas  born  on  July  2, 
1889,  at  Kenwood  Park, 
Iowa,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  on  March 
10,  1904,  as  a  file  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  divi- 
sion passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Thereafter,  excepting 
for  the  period  from 
December  1,  1905,  to 
April  1,  1906,  when  he 
attended  business  col- 
lege, he  was  employed 
in  various  stenographic 
and  clerical  capacities 
in  passenger  and  divi- 
sion operating  offices 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Esterville,  until  June  1,  1907,  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  as 
stenographer  and  clerk  for  the  division  superintendent  at 
Enid,  Okla.  He  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  on  November  S,  1907,  as  stenographer  and 
clerk  in  the  division  superintendent's  office  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  and  from  that  time  served  consecutively  as  stenographer 
and  clerk  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  from  November  5,  1907, 
to  March  1,  1909;  as  secretary  to  the  division  superintendent 
and  later  to  the  general  superintendent  at  Cedar  Rapids  from 
March  1,  1909,  to  November  20,  1911;  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  general  superintendent  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  from  No- 
vember 20,  1911,  to  May  15,  1912;  as  secretary  to  the  general 
manager  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  thereafter  until  February  28, 
1913,  and  as  chief  clerk  in  the  division  office,  and  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  night  chief  dispatcher  at  Manly,  Iowa, 
thereafter  until  February  16,  1918,  when  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Erie,  holding  the  position  of  chief  of  the  several 
regional  offices  in  Chicago  until  October  1,  1920,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  trainmaster  of  the  Hammond  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  the  position  he  held  at  the 
time   of  his  recent  promotion. 


L.    L.    White 


Robert  E.  Ryan,  whose  promotion  to  general  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  effective  June   15,   to  succeed  Elliot   E.  Nash  resigned 

to  accept  service  with 
another  company,  was 
reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  June  17,  page 
51,  was  born  September 
18,  1872,  in  Newbern, 
N.  C,  and  commenced 
his  business  career  as 
a  telegraph  operator  in 
the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union,  serving 
in  that  position  at  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans for  eight  years 
thereafter.  He  entered 
railway  service  in  1894 
as  an  operator  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern.  He 
continued  with  that 
R.   E.   Ryan  road    as    operator    and 

agent  at  various  sta- 
tions on  the  Arkansas  division  for  several  years,  following 
which  he  served  as  trainmaster  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  and 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  On  November  1,  1908,  he  became  train- 
master on  the  Iowa  Central,  now  part  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  at  Marshalltown,  la.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  at  Watertown,  S.  D.,  and  on  September  1,  1917, 
was  advanced  to  superintendent  of  the  Central  and  Western 
divisions  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  holding  this 
position  until  his  recent  promotion  to  general  manager. 


Financial,    Legal   and   Accounting 

D.  J.  Bond,  assistant  comptroller,  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
effective  June  15,  succeeding  C.  W.  Gardner,  retired. 

Lewis  A.  Bell,  whose  promotion  to  comptroller  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  effective  May  23,  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 

of  June  3,  page  1317, 
was  born  on  September 
20,  1875,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  September, 
1891,  as  telegraph  oper- 
ator on  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
After  serving  as  tele- 
graph operator  and  sta- 
tion agent  from  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  to  August, 
1899,  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Chicago 
Junction,  where  he 
served  consecutively  as 
freight  claim  investiga- 
tor, traveling  auditor 
and  chief  clerk  to  the 
auditor  until  November, 
1908,  when  he  was 
L    A    Ben  appointed    examiner    of 

accounts  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of  this  department  of 
the  commission  where  he  also  completed  a  course  of  study  in 
law  at  Chicago  Kent  College  in  1913  and  was  admitted  to  law 
practice  in  1916.  He  was  subsequently  advanced  to  assistant 
chief  examiner  of  accounts,  a  position  he  held  at  Chicago  and 
later  at  Washington  until  October,  1918,  when  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  office  and  the  several  branch 
offices  throughout  the  country,  giving  attention  to  the  com- 
mission's   certification    of    the    carriers    standard    returns    and 
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acting  also  as  referee  in  the  merchants'  and  miners'  and  the 
Ulster  &  Delaware  cases.  He  re-entered  railway  service 
June  IS,  1920,  as  auditor  on  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  May  10,  1922, 
when  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

T.  Broom,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Junction,  has  resigned 
to  become  treasurer  of  the  syndicate,  which  is  to  construct 
the  new  Union  Stock  Yards  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  of  which 
J.  A.  Spoor,  A.  J.  Leonard  and  H.  E.  Poronto  will  constitute 
the  managing   board. 

Henry  S.  Mitchell,  whose  election  as  general  counsel  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  to  succeed  H.  B.  Dike  retired, 
was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  June 
10,  page  1326,  was 
born  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1882,  studied 
at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  from  1901 
to  1905,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  law  at  Oxford 
University,  England, 
from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1908.  Sub- 
sequently, he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  instructor 
in  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Min- 
nesota until  1910,  when 
he  engaged  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Min- 
neapolis. He  r  e 1 i  n  - 
quished  this  work  four 
years  later  to  become 
special  assistant  to   the 

attorney  gv.»eral  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  remained  until  1921,  when  he  was  appointed  advisory 
counsel  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city,  in  which 
capacity  he  represented  the  government  during  the  following 
year.  He  entered  railway  service  on  January  19,  1922,  as 
assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  continued  in  this  capacity  until  June  1,  1922,  the  date 
of  his  election  as  general  counsel  to  succeed  Mr.  Dike. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

G.  W.  Hegel,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Junction,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  an  important  const! 
enterprise    in    connection    with    new    stock    yards,    connected 
with  the  Union  Pacific. 

H.   N.    Huntsman,   as-  ineer   of    tin-    Wabash   with 

headquarters  at  Montpelier,  '  Ihio,  has  been  promoted  to  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  St.  Louis  Terminals,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  effective  June  IS,  to  succeed  J.  T.  Vitt, 
who  is  transferred  to  the  Springfield  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Springfield,  III.,  to  succeed  Edward  Shelah, 
moted  to  the  ncwly-crc.ov.l  position  of  inspector  of  main- 
tenance. 

Traffic 

S.  A.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Winston 
Salem,  N.  i  ng  I'.  W.  Jones,  promoted. 

F.   D.    Hammer,   assistant    g  ngcr   agent    of    the 

Wabash,  with  headquari  M  ...  has  been  trans 

(erred  temporarilj  dve  June  5. 

R.  A.  Bishop,  gi  freight  traffic,  of  the  <  hicago 

Western,    hai    been    appointed    division    freight 

passenger  ai-  Minn.,   effective  June   1. 


Paul     Hastings 


A.  W.  Nelson,  traveling  freight  agent  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  agent  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished agency  at  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Paul  P.  Hastings,  whose  appointment  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was 
reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  May  27,  page 
1263,  was  born  at 
Farmington,  Kan.,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1872,  and  at- 
tended the  National 
Business  College  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  August,  1891,  as  an 
employee  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  and  served  as  freight 
clerk  at  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
from  April  1,  1895,  to 
December  1,  1898,  when 
he  left  railway  service 
to  become  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  United 
Verde  Copper  Com- 
pany at  Jerome,  Ariz., 
where  he  remained  until 
September  1,  1900.  Be- 
ginning October  1,  1900,  he  was  engaged  as  auditor  and 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  United  Verde  & 
Pacific  Railway  with  headquarters  at  Jerome,  Ariz.,  until 
December,  1902,  when  he  became  associated  with  mining 
interests  in  southern  Arizona  and  Mexico.  He  re-entered 
railway  service  as  auditor  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  in  April,  1903,  following  which  he  served 
as  auditor  at  Prescott  until  March,  1907,  as  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  with  the  same  headquarters  until  June, 
1912,  and  thereafter,  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  until  February,  1908,  when 
he  became  assistant  to  director  of  traffic  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  charge  of  the  freight  rate  department.  Thereafter 
he  continued  as  assistant  to  the  director  of  traffic  until 
February,  1920,  and  thence  as  special  traffic  assistant,  division 
of  law,  until  January,  1921,  when  he  relinquished  his  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Standing  Rate  Committee  of  the 
trans-continental  freight  bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  general  freight  agent 

Purchasing  and   Stores 

W.  McMaster,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  also  of  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  and  the 
Chicago  Junction,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  which 
v  he  succeeds  S.  Salter,  heretofore  purchasing  agent 
of  the   Chicago  Junction. 


Obituary 


James    Franklin    Ingram,    retired    bridge    engineer    of    the 
lie    .V    Nashville    and    an    employee    of    that    company 
for   57  years,  died   in    I  OuisvQle,    Ky.,  June  9,   at   the  age  of 
ars. 

C.  P.  Torrey.  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valiev.  yvith   headquarters    it   Columbus,  Ohio,  died  at 

his  home  m  that   city.  June  9,  after   having  been  in  the  service 
i    a    period    of    .ill   years. 


Tin    Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  burns  approximately  10.000 
bbl    i  I  motives,     it  is  the  third  largest 

'   fuel  oil  in  'I  a 
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Another  Way  To  Save- 
And  Earn 


ON  a  number  of  roads,  passenger  en- 
gines are  running  from  400  to  over 
700  continuous  miles. 

These  long  runs  are  making  money  for 
the  railroads.  They  reduce  the  number  of 
engines  in  use ;  they  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  maintenance,  and  they  save  an  immense 
amount  of  stand-by  loss  in  coal. 

The  better  your  locomotives,  the  more 
you  can  save  by  lengthening  your  runs. 
The  Vitalizing  Factors,  on  new  or  old  loco- 
motives, collectively  add  30  to  80  per  cent 
more  power  per  pound  of  fuel,  according 
to  speed. 

Vitalize  a  locomotive  and  it  will  pull 
more  tons  a  greater  distance  than  it  ever 
did  before. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company 


We  will  gladly  answer  any 
questions  concerning  vitalizing 
factors  and- their  uses.  Write 
us  at  17  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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Franklin 
Steam  Grate  Shakers 
ake  it  possible  to  double 
er  divisions 


Full  Steam  Pressure  All  the  Way 


LONGER  locomotive  runs  are  logi- 
'  cal  to  secure  greater  service  from 
the  locomotive  investment. 

But  keeping  locomotives  longer  on 
the  road  involves  keeping  their  fires 
clean.  Here  is  where  the  Franklin 
Steam  Grate  Shaker  fits  in. 

When  a  fire  hecomes  over  8  inches 
Jeep,  little  air  gets  through  the  grates 
to  assist  combustion. 

A  man  firing  heavily  has  no  time 
to  stir  the  fire  by  hand  ;  so  coal  impuri- 
ties collect  on  the  grates  to  form  clink- 
ers and  the   tire  grows  steadily  worse. 


But  with  grate  shaking  made  easy 
by  the  Franklin  Steam  Grate  Shaker, 
just  a  touch  of  a  lever  shakes  the 
grates  by  power  and  keeps  the  fire 
free  and  clean. 

Limiting  locks  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  grates  dumping  when 
the  fireman  only  wants  to  stir  the 
fire. 

Wnen  you  try  loiv_:  -r  locomotive 
runs,  as  you  will,  use  a  Steam  Grate 
Shaker  engine. 

This  will  help  keep  full  steam  pres- 
sure all  the  way. 


Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

17   East   42nd   Street,   New   York 


332  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  III. 


!  Praetorian  Bldg. 
I  ~>  dlai,  Texas. 


774  Monadnocfc  Bldg 
S  in  1  ranci*  o,  Cal. 


Franklin   Railway   Supply  (.'ompanv  ol    Canada,    Limited,   Montreal 

I    mal  Railway  Supply  Co      X  <  Kurch  St.,  Maw   Yotk 
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ROME  SUPERIOR 
STAYBOLT  IRON 


The  Big  Moment 


There  are  many  big  moments  in 
the  life  of  a  staybolt. 

Every  time  the  fire-door  is  opened 
the  fire-box  breathes  —  and  staybolts 
must  bend. 

When  the  throttle  is  moved,  when 
the  fire  is  cleaned — staybolts  must 
bend  with  the  movement  of  the  fire- 
box sheets. 

Only  a  well-made,  puddled  pig  iron 
will  stand  up  in  staybolt  service. 

Such  an  iron  is  Rome  Superior. 

Rome  Iron  Mills, 


I  N  C  O  R  P  O  R  AT  E  D 


17  East  42nd  St.,  NewYork 

^WorksatnomeMS 

CHICAGO  ST.LOUIS  HOUSTON.TEX.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE, WASH.  BOSTON  RICHMOND.  VA.  MONTREAL 
Export  Agents  International  Railway  Supply  Company-  30  Church  Street,  New  York 
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These  boilers,  removed  because  of  a  recently  enacted  state  law  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  boilers  after  30  years'  service,  were  fitted  with  boiler  tubes 
wade  of  Parkesburg  Charcoal  Iron.  After  40  years  of  service,  these 
tubes  of  Parkesburg   Charcoal   Iron   are  in   almost  perfect    condition. 


The  Longer  They  Last, 

The  Less  They  Cost 


«a* 


FVERY 
LOCOMOTIVE 


A  little  folder  with 
an  fattTtBtiOg  stnry 
of  the  Charcoal  Iron 
Boiler  Tube.  Send 
for  a  copy. 


THE  discriminating  motorist  buys  a  12,000  or  10,000  mile 
tire  in  preference  to  the  one  guaranteed  for  5,000  miles. 
He  willingly  pays  the  higher  price  because  he  knows  the  tire 
of  longest  mileage  is  really  the  cheapest. 

Unfortunately,  operating,  mechanical  and  geographical  con- 
ditions make  it  impracticable  to  guarantee  the  service  life  of 
any  boiler  tube. 

But  this  much  we  know:  On  road  after  road,  Parkesburg 
Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes  are  giving  much  longer  service  than 
that  previously  received  from  tubes  of  other  material. 

Retube  a  few  of  your  locomotives  with  Parkesburg  Charcoal 
Iron  Boiler  Tubes.  .Select  your  most  troublesome  district  for 
the  test.     Compare  the  service  and  figure  the  comparative  cost. 

Till'.  PARKESBURG  IRON  COMPANY 

PARKESBl  RG,  PA. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Haw  York.   10  Church  Slroot— Boston.  OliTor  Bntldina:— Chicago    Fmhor  Buildinf 

PhiladoIpliU,      Common-mi      Truit      Bulldint— St.      Louia  Hruj 

San    Frnn.-l.co.    Rialto    Bulldinc— Si     Paul.    Morchonti    National    Bank   Buildinf 

Montreal     Now    Blrka   Buildliuj 

EXPORT  AGENTS 

Wnnham.    B.toa   A    Ooo.lc    Tra.linr    Ccriwration     No«    Ycrk 
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"V"  Pilot  Packing 

In  Spiral  Form 


"V"  Pilot  Packing  in  spiral 
form  comes  in  10  ft.  lengths 
from  one  quarter  inch  in 
diameter  up,  including  all  one 
sixteenth  sizes. 

In  ordering  specify  whether 
for  steam,  air  or  water  service. 


"  V"  Pilot  Packing  combines  the  wear 
resisting  features  of  solid  metal  packing 
with  the  easy  adaptability  of  the  soft, 
fibrous  packing. 

It  presents  a  continuous  metal  bearing 
surface  to  the  rod;  backed  by  a  resilient 
fabric  of  asbestos. 

Service  results  on  "V"  Pilot  Packing 
have  proven  an  increase  in  packing  life 
of  several  hundred  per  cent. 


Railroad  Stationary  Power  Plants 

Steam  Rods  (Either  Rotary  or  Reciprocating) 

Valve  Stems 

Boiler  Feed  Pumps  Steam  &.  Water  Ends 

Steam  Hammers 

Air  Compressors 


Pumping.  Stations 

Outside  Packed  Plungers, 

Piston  Rods,  Steam  or  Water, 

Excellent  for  all  classes  of  Petroleum  oils, 

hot  or  cold. 


Marine  Floating  Equifment 

Main  Engines 

Pumps 

Winches 

Dynamo  Engines 

Steering  Engines 

Expansion  Joints 


PILOT  PACKING  CO.,  Inc. 


Jos.  Sinkler,    General  M'g'r. 

Peoples  Gas  Building 
CHICAGO 


One  Water  Street 
NEW  YORK 


OT 


Monadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FLANNERY 

EB.C.  WELDED 

FLEXIBLE 

STAYBOLTS 


r- 


Flannery  F.  B.  C. 
Welded    Flexible    Staybolts 

The  shorter  sleeve  projection  in  the  sheet  and  around  the  bolt  body  under 
the  head  of  F.  B.  C.  Flexible  Staybolts  not  only  permits  greater  range  of 
flexibility,  but  is  particularly  advantageous  in  renewing  fireboxes  or  sheets. 

Slight  errors  in  hole  alignment,  after  sleeve  is  secured,  are  also  readily 
accommodated  because  of  this  feature. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  all  the  features  of  F.  B.  C.  Welded  Flexible 
Staybolts — let  us  send  C<  mplete  information  today  as  to  how  you  can 
advantageously  standardize   on   the   F.   B.   C.   Staybolt. 


FLANNERY  BOLT  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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FAITH    JUSTIFIED 


On  May  30th  a  special  silk  train  on  the  Lackawanna,  consisting  of  one 
coach  and  six  refrigerators,  left  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  at  1 :30  a.  m.,  arriving 
at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at  9:18  a.  m. — a  distance  of  401  miles  in  468  minutes. 
This  time  includes  five  stops  for  water  and  change  of  engines.  The  train 
was  hauled  by  three  Alco  designed  and  built  locomotives,  one  of  which  is 
shown  above. 

The  importance  of  this  shipment  dictated  the  necessity  for  locomotives  of 
unusual  stamina — faith  in  Alco  influenced  their  selection,  which  the  grat- 
ifying results  abundantly  justified. 

This  performance  must  impress  those  who  seek  the  utmost  in  design  and 
construction,  with  the  desirability  of  Alco  qualities,  and  you  may  profit- 
ably consider  whether  or  not  you  can  afford  to  invest  in  locomotives  that 
do  not  embody  them. 


AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANY 


30  CHURCH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BARCQ 


All-Metal 
Steam  Heat  Connections 


The  Same  Money 

that  you  have  charged  to  maintenance  year  after  year,  for  perishable  hose 
would  now  represent  invested  dividend  paying  capital  if  some  of  it  had  been 
used  to  purchase  BARCO  ALL-METAL  STEAM  HEAT  CONNECTIONS. 
Nearly  half  of  your  hose  must  be  renewed  this  year — why  not  start  now  to 
equip  your  rolling  stock  with  steam  heat  connections  that  will  outlive  the  hose 
many  times? 

Conclusive  Railroad  Test 

records  are  available  showing  that  by  increasing  regulator  valve  pressure  50c/o 
"without  making  any  other  changes"  the  pressure  may  be  increased  70' >  at  the 
fifth  car  and  400%  at  the  tenth  car  in  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  time. 


Pressure 

Pressure 

Pressure 

Duration 

Outside 

No.  of 

Regulating 

at 

at 

of 

Tempera- 

Test 

Valve 

5th  Car 

10th  Car 

Test 

ture 

3-A 

S8  lbs. 

20  lbs. 

1  lb. 

4 ")  min. 

40° 

3-B 

89  lbs. 

M  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

6  min.  2  1  sec. 

41* 

BARCO  Connections  Stand   The  Extra  Pressure 


Barco  Manufacturing  Company 


■ADA 
MONTREAL     -      TORONTO 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
THE  HOLDEN  CO.,  LTD., 


I\   I    \NADA 
WINNIPEG   -   VANCOUVER 
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A    BALDWIN    MIKADO    WHICH    DEVELOPS    A    TRACTIVE.    FORCE    OF    54,700    POUNDS 

Cylinders,     26x30".       Driving  Total  weight,  290,800  pounds.     Weight 

wheels,    diameter,     63".  on    drivers,    221,500    pounds 

More  Than  500  Baldwin  Mikados 

Built  for  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 


npHE  Baltimore  and  Ohio  was  among 
■*■  the  first  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  to  introduce 
the  Mikado  type  on  a  large  scale. 
The  first  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Mikados 
were  built  by  these  Works  in  191 1,  and 
due  to  their  success,  orders  for  addi- 
tional locomotives  of  this  type  soon  fol- 


lowed. The  total  number  of  Baldwin 
Mikados  thus  far  built  for  this  rail- 
road is  520. 

These  locomotives  have  been  generally 
distributed  over  the  system  and  are  now 
working  the  greater  part  of  the  through 
freight  traffic,  excepting  on  certain 
mountain  divisions  where  Mallet  and 
Ten-Coupled  locomotives  are  used. 


The  illustration  shows  Engine  4507,  a  Class  Q-3  Mikado,  hauling  4343  adjusted 
tons,  in  57  loaded  cars,  on  the  run  from  Wilsmere,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  to 
Jersey  City.  The  full  rating  for  Class  Q-3  on  this  division  is  4400  adjusted 
tons. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA  IJ 
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Duplex  Stokers 


P\l PLEX  STOKERS  are  in  successful  operation 
**-*    throughout  the  World. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — in  the  United  States 
—you  find  Duplex  Stokers.  You  find  them  likewise  in 
(  anada,  and  in  far-off  Java,  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

Duplex  Stokers  are  not  confined  to  any  Coal,  Country 
or  ( 'lime. 


4,800  of  Our  Stokers  in   Service 
on   76  Railroads 


Locomotive  Stoker  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


/.,  /-k*1i>rmed 


M  «  Hi  Rl  II   3TR1  i  I 

NEW    MUtK 


K  Ul.w  VI    I -\«  ii  INGI 

I  lll(    M.n.  II  I 


mi  N91  \   Bl  ii  DING 
w  tSHINCTON,  D.  C 
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ATYPICAL  WABCO  performance.  A  number  of 
switching  locomotives  on  hard  24-hour  shifts  were 
requiring  new  Driver  Brake  Cylinder  Packings  every 
few  weeks.  Then  WABCO  Cups  were  given  a  trial,  with 
this  result: 

After  two  years  the  WABCO  Cups  were  still  in  serv- 
ice— and  still  air-tight.  These  locomotives  average  160 
miles  a  day,  10  months  a  year,  96,000  miles  in  two  years — 
nearly  four  times  around  the  World! 

The  marvelous  durability  of  WABCO 
Brake  Cylinder  Packing  Cups  has  been 
established  beyond  dispute.  They  are  not 
affected  by  any  brake  cylinder  temper- 
ature encountered  under  actual  operating 
conditions,  will  not  deteriorate  in  oil  or 
water,  and  permit  of  free  cylinder  lubri- 
cation with  any  standard  grease. 


Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

©     General  Office  and  Works,  Wilmerding,  Pa.     © 

NewYork         Washington        Pittsburgh        Chicago        St.Louis        SanFrancisco 
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ELVIN 
MECHANICAL  STOKERS 

Are  easily  and  economically  installed. 

They  run  quietly,  do  their  work  efficiently,  and 
are  easily  operated  without  frequent  adjustments 
regardless  of  sizes  of  coal  being  fired. 

It  you  will  investigate  their  performance,  you 
will  be  convinced  ot  their  superiority. 

May  We  Show  You? 


ELVIN    MECHANICAL    STOKER     COMPANY 

50  Church  St.  New  York 
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All  Staybolt  Iron  Looks  Good- 
In  The  Store  Room 

<§  Not  first  cost,  but  final  cost  determines 
the  real  worth  of  any  staybolt  iron.  And 
the  only  true  test  of  this  is  the  results 
which  are  given  in  actual  service. 

<I  This  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  rep- 
utation of  Tennessee  Charcoal  Bloom 
Staybolt  Iron  has  been  persistently 
maintained  for  over  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 


Ewald  Iron  Company 

I  N  C  OR  ROR  ATEO 

Louisville, 


-HICAGO 


NewYour 


St.  Paul. 
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How  Many  Frame  Failures 
Have  You  Had  £\ 

s   r 


Vanadium  Steel 
Frames  are 
stronger  than 
plain  Carbon- 
Steel    Frames 


ON  one  large  road,  on  which  Vanadium 
Steel  Frames  have  long  been  standard, 
there  were  only  three  frame  failures  in 
six  years.  Two  of  these  were  caused  by  the 
failure  of  other  parts  of  the  locomotives. 

Vanadium  steel  is  stronger  and  tougher 
than  plain  carbon  steel.  It  has  a  much 
higher  elastic  limit  or  useful  strength. 
Its  Vanadium  content  gives  it  a  greater 
resistance  to  shocks  and  dynamic  stresses. 

We  have  some  interesting  data  on  the 
service  life  of  Vanadium  Steel  Frames  on 
many  of  the  largest  roads.  May  we  sub- 
mit them  to  you? 


VANADIUM  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


CHICAGO 
208  So  LaSalle  St. 


120  t  troa  dvuay 
.  YewH/orkj 


nF.TROlT 
849  Book  Bldg. 
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A-RA- type  D*  Couplers 


The  production  of  over  four  million 
successful  Couplers  gives  assurance  of 
highly  perfected  manufacturing  proc- 
esses and  guarantees  conformity  to 
standards  throughout. 


'%#■''       - 


m 

I  American  Steel  foundries 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


ST.    LO  U  I  S 


I 


Steam  or  electrically  operated  Wrecking  Cranes 
in  capacities  of  seventy-five  tons  to  two-hundred 
tons. 

Cranes  and  Pile  Drivers  furnished  to  suit  any 
gauge,  clearance,  and  axle  load  requirements. 

Your  needs,  when  referred  to  Industrial  Works 
engineers,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  49  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  designing  and  building  of  material- 
handing  equipment. 

General     Catalog     No.     110     will 
be    forwarded     upon     application. 


IndustrialWorks 

I  BAY    CITY,    yf    Y    MICHIGAN. 

NEW   YORK  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

50    Church    Street  Widener    Bldg.  Book    Bldg.  McCormick    Bldg. 

F.   H.   Hopkins  &  Co.,   Montreal  and   Toronto,   Canada 

Locomotive,    Erection   and   Wrecking  Cranes,   5   to  200   tons   capacity.     Pile  Drivers.   Pillar    Cranes,   Transfer  Cranes,    Gantry  Cranes,   Crawling 

Tiactor  Cranes,  Rail  Saws,  Grab  Buckets.  Double-Acting  Steam  Pile  Hammers,  Wood  Grapples. 
Prompt   deliveries   can    be   made   on   any   type  o/   Crane 
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EDGEWATER      STEEL      COMPANY 

Work*  and  General  Office*:  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


ULLS    OFFICES 


la*  l*. 

korn  it*.. 
SI  Mrs*  M. 
nu.  lan« 


ruu*i»»im.   r». 

Wasalsatss,    D     C. 

LsetorlU*.    Ky. 

■M(...LM   Aa*al«,    Cal. 


All  the  sJbove  wen  roHed  on  the  iimri  mills  at  the  plant  of 
Edimtsr  Steel  Co,  Pittsbwffh.  The  small  ring  Is  14H"  Inside 
diameter.  The  laife  ring-*  are  133-  i"  inside  diameter,  nVi" 
wide  and  weig-h  7fM  lba.  each.  The  72"  locomotive  driving-  tire 
and  the  M"  passenger  car  wheel  show   the  versatility  of  the  mills. 


SALES    OFFICES 
Na-esanta   Bias   tl«f....K    real.    Ilea. 

kslhray    Eitaasse St    Leak. 

Salts    Ft    Bid* San    Frssr 

Hssry   llsf rartUas,    I 

Kaarw   list Salt   Lass  C*> 

50  Csaras  SL Mm  Tart 

Fosrtti  Katlanal  task  IISs.    Atlanta,   as. 


In  This  Case — the  Most  Economical 
as  Well  as  the  Best 

Automatic  Train  Control 


The  NATIONAL  Automatic  Train  Control  System  has 
been  brought,  during  ten  years  of  untiring  effort,  to  non- 
reducible simplicity.  This  simplicity  makes  the  NATIONAL 
economical  for  installation  and  for  maintenance  as  well  as 
thoroughly  efficient. 

An  installation  of  automatic  stops  and  speed  control  is  in 
regular  service  operation  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  California.  A  special  inspection  trip  to  see  it  ia  well 
worth  while.  Details  of  this  inatallation  and  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  NATIONAL  will  be   sent   on   request. 


The  National  Safety  Appliance  Co. 

Automatic  Train  Stops 

Speed   Control 

Magnetic  Induction  Process — No  Mechanical  Contact 

57  Post  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Design,  Build  and  Repair 
All  Classes  of  Freight  Cars 
And   Steel  Underframes 


The  New  Revised  1922  Edition  of 


^te:oF 


^^^ 


Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Co. 

Book  Service  Dept. 

Woolworth  Bldg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

34   Victoria   St.,  Westminster,    S.    W.    I. 

London,    England 


"A  Library  of  Railway  Books" 
Is  Ready  for  Distribution 

Your  copy  of  this  "handy  guide"  is  ready.  The  new 
edition  contains  full  descriptions,  including  contents  of 
over  200  railway  books.  This  list  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  the  latest  railway  books,  issued  since  the  first 
edition,  have  been  included.  The  titles  cover  practically 
the  whole  range  of  railway  literature  and  are  written  by 
authors  of  known  experience  and  are  recommended 
by  the  editors  of  our  various  railway  papers.  Any  book 
can  be  selected  from  this  list  with  perfect  confidence  that 
it  will  be  of  actual  value  to  you  in  your  daily  work. 


Send  for  Your  Copy  Today — It's  FREE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY, 
Book    Service    Dept., 

Woolworth    Bldg.,   New   York,    N.   Y. 


Please    send     r 
Railway    Books 

Name    


ithout     cost — my     copy    of    "A    Library     of 


Address 
City  ... 
State     . . 


Positii 
A-4-1 


.Co.    or    R.    R. 
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the  FORGING  DEPARTMENT  of 

American  Bridge  Company 

208  SOUTH  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Forge  Shops  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  Gary,  Indiana  Selling  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


HYDRAULIC  PRESSED  FORGINCjO  UP  TO  40  TONS 


TOW-BOAT  SHAFT— 46  feet  long,  25  inches  diameter,  19  inch  bore.  WEIGHT  SHAFT  ONLY— 19  TON 


Connecting  Rods  Piston  Rods 

Crank  Pins  Crank  Shafts 

Sugar  Mill  Forgings  Die  Blocks 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL 
ALLOY  STEEL 


Shafts 

Marine  Forgings 

Tool  Joints  and  Sleeves 

DEEP  HOLE  DRILLING 
ANNEALING  and  HEAT  TREATING 


REFLECTIONS  ON  VARNISH 

HERE'S   WHY 

Murphy  Perfect  Railway  Body  Varnish  is  the 

Varnish  That  Lasts  Longest 

Only  the  finest  obtainable  raw  materials  arc  used. 
There   is   scientific   exactness   in   the  process   and   scientific 
testing  and  checking  of  the  product. 
1  >ui   applianci  s  are  up  to  the  minute  complete. 
Out    factories  are  models  of  order  and  cleanliness. 
We    are    never    satisfied    with    our    varnishes — our    labor- 
atories arc   always   experimenting   to   discover   improve- 
ment    hut   we   have   not   been   able   to   change  our    Perfect 
formula    fop   some   time  ! 

MURPHY   VARNISH    COMPANY 

CHICAGO.   ILL. 

irA.  Uomtml,  I'.m.i./i.in  Atnciatt 
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A  MARK  OF  SERVICE 


Boiler  Scalers       Qk)  [      [^  [— I  /^  K^  Holders-Oil 

Sand    Rammers  ~  NEUMATICT   TOOLS    Riveting  Hammers 

Chipping   and    Caulking   Hammers 

Write  for  Catalog 

GEORGE  OLDHAM  &  SON  COMPANY 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
BARRE 


BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 


ST.  CLOUD 
ST.  LOUIS 


Poles 
rimbers 
Cross 
Ties 


AmOzeQd 

Creosoted 
tVbod  Products 


Piling 
Lumber 
Paving 
Block 


LOWRY   PROCESS 

The     Standard     of 
Creosoting   Practice 

Our  eighteen  years  of  experi- 
ence with  railway  conditions 
qualify  us  to  consult  with  you 
on  everv  creosoting  need. 
Write  for  information  or  quo- 
tations. 

American   Creosoting   Co.,    Inc. 
LOUISVILLE,   KENTUCKY 

Colonial  Creosoting  Co.,  Inc. 
BOCALUSA,  LOUISIANA 

Georgia  Creosoting  Co.,   Inc. 
BRUNSWICK,  GEORGIA 

Plants — Manrille,  N.  J.;  Paterson.  N.  J.;  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Urini- 
•ton  Manor.  N.  T.;  Toledo.  Ohio;  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  Bloomlni 
ton.  Ind.;  Russell.  Ky. ;  Marlon,  111.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Spring- 
Oeld,  Mo. ;  Hugo,  Okla. ;  Shreieport,  La. ;  De  Bidder,  L». ;  Bota- 
losa,   La. ;  Brunswick,   Ga. :  New  Haven,   Conn. 


Hall  Friction  Draft  Gear 

This  typical  cross  section  of  the  draft  gear  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  wedges,  wedge  plates, 
springs,  friction  plates  and  housings. 

The  Class  H  draft  gear,  9  in.  by  12^4  in.  by  24^4 
in.  illustrated,  has  2300  sq.  in.  of  friction  surface 
and  a  maximum  pressure  of  250  lb.  per  square 
inch  setting  up  friction. 

This  gives  a  mechanical  combination  which  shows 
very  little  wear,  high  capacity  and  smooth  action. 

Hall  Draft  Gear  Corporation 


Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
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A 

New 
ZAPON 
Vestibule 
Curtain 
Material 
of  great   tensile 
STRENGTH 

This  new  material  has  been  devel- 
oped especially  for  vestibule  cur- 
tains. It  is  made  in  full  width  of 
63^4 — 64l/2  inches,  the  selvedge 
edges  running  parallel  with  the  pull. 
This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  bind- 
ing cut  edges  and  insures  greatest 
strength  where  the  severest  strain 
occurs. 

The  usual  high-grade  Zapon  coating 
on  a  heavy  duck  backing  gives  a 
tensile  strength  that  will  withstand 
service  under  the  severest  conditions. 
The  material  is  so  constructed  that 
it  will  not  stretch  nor  become  baggy. 

Zapon  Special  Vestibule  Curtain 
Material  has  been  adopted  as  stand- 
ard by  one  of  the  largest  makers  of 
Railroad  Cars.  Complete  informa- 
tion at  your  request. 

ZAPON  LEATHER  CLOTH  CO. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 


Sffi 


Choosing  a  Floor 
To  Fit  the  Service 

Johns-Manville  Industrial  Flooring  is  made 
to  exactly  the  right  degree  of  hardness  needed 
for  the  service  to  be  met.  It  can  be  laid  hard 
and  rugged  so  as  to  stand  up  under  the  rough, 
heavy  work  in  locomotive  and  machine  shops, 
as  well  as  roundhouses  and  freight  stations, 
or  it  can  be  made  suitable  for  passenger  plat- 
forms— resilient,  and  easy  under  foot,  yet  prac- 
tically wearproof.  In  addition  it  is  dustless, 
sanitary  and  quiet. 

Johns-Manville 
Industrial  Flooring 

will  also  meet  temperature  extremes  far  better 
than  any  other  monolithic  floor.  It  retains  its 
qualities  indefinitely  and  resists  longest  the 
marks  of  time  and  wear.  Whether  it  under- 
goes the  mildest  or  most  severe  usage  its  main- 
tenance cost  is  always  lowest. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Incorporated 

Madison  Ave.  at   4Ut  St., 
New    York    City 

Branches  in   S6  Large  Citiea 
For    Ca 
Canadian    Johna-ManviUe    Co.. 
Ltd.,    Toronto 


JOHNS" 
MANV1LLE 

Railroad  Product* 
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<tdncan> 


CORRUGATED     CULVERTS 

Under  Railways,  where  dependable,  last- 
ing culverts  are  needed,  install  those  made 
of  anti-corrosive  Tone  an  Metal.  It  en- 
dures! Toncan  Culverts  installed  14  years 
ago  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  We 
make  both  "ACME"*  (Nestable)  and  IM- 
PERIAL Riveted  Corrugated  Culverts  of 
Toncan.  From  either  you  may  expect  long 
service.     Write    for    prices. 


The    Canton    Culvert    &   Silo    Co. 
Canton,    Ohio 


'I!|  ....  ... 


Men  Who  Know 

Do  Better  Work- 
Draw  Better  Pay 


United  States  Safety  Appliances 

FOI?  AIL  CLASSES  OF 

cars  and  Locomotives 


This  book  will  help  you  do  better  work — fit  you  for 
better  pay.  It  contains  the  latest  amendments  and  rul- 
ings on  the  Standard  Safety  Appliances  for  all  classes 
of  Cars  and  Locomotives.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  full  page  drawings — shows  the  correct  legal  appli- 
cation with  the   law   preceding  each   drawing. 

Approved  by  M.  C.  B.  Association 

It  has  been  approved  by  The  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power,  Master  Mechanic,  Car 
Foreman,  Inspector  and  Repairman. 

Bound  in   Leather,    $2    per    copy 
Bound  in   heavy   cover  paper,   reinforced   with  cloth,    $1 
Quantity    prices    to    Railroads 

GIBSON-PRIBBLE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

e,  Inc.,  Selling  Agemts 
Virginia,  U.  S.  A. 


G-W  MATERIAL  HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT      


Gifford-W'ood  coaling  station  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  at  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Do  Your  Coaling  Stations 
Possess  the  Three  Essentials? 

Do  they  facilitate  speedy  unloading  of  coal  from 
cars,  keeping  the  tracks  clean,  and  at  the  same  time 
deliver  coal  to  locomotive  tenders?  Are  they  abso- 
lutely dependable  and  reliable  under  all  conditions 
of  weather  and  work?  Do  they  give  full,  lasting 
service  maintaining  their  initial  efficiency  year  after 
year? 

If  your  equipment  is  Gifford  -  Wood  you  can  answer, 
yes,  without  hesitation.  If  it  is  not,  our  engineers 
will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you  to  achieve  that  end. 

Exhaustive  studies  and  hundreds  of  installations  have 
determined  our  types  of  machinery  and  methods  of 
construction. 

The  continued  addition  of  G  -  W  coaling  stations  on 
representative  lines  attests  to  a  degree  of  service  and 
efficiency  which  is  above  the  usual. 


The  Gifford-Wood  Company  specializes  in  elevating 
and  conveying  machinery  for  all  lines  of  industry. 
These  products  include  coal  pockets,  screens,  ele- 
vators, conveyors,  hoppers,  locomotive  coaling  sta- 
tions, railroad  icing  stations,  elevating  and  conveying 
equipment  for  ashes,  stone,  sand,  gravel,  ice  (manu- 
factured and  natural)  ;  wagon  loaders,  portable  belt 
conveyors,  pivoted  bucket  carriers,  warehouse  con- 
veyors, car  unloaders,  friction  clutches,  hoists,  ice 
tools,    etc.  2018-R 

^&  NEW  YORK-CHICAGOWyBOSTON-BUFFALO^*-' 
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Murray  Cast  Steel 
Friction  Draft  Gear 


Cast  Steel 

Coupler 

Yokes 


Giving  the 

Best  of  Service 

on  Thousands 

of  Cars 


RAILWAf 

EQUIPMENT 


@ 


Monadnock  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cools  Off 
Hot  Boxes 
Instantly, 

MOHAWK  COOLING  COMPOUND 


Crnllcmen: 

I  received  the  aample  of  Mohawk  Cooling 
Compound  for  cooling  hot  journals  on  cars 
and  used  the  entire  sample  on  one  of  my 
thru  freight  runs. 

1  take  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  it  "does 
the  job."  I  asked  ihr  Conductor  on  this 
run  to  give  it  a  good  try-out  and  personally 
investigated  thr  mnlta.  I  he  v  were  «iii«- 
factory  in  every  respec  i.  frequently  «.i\m^ 
ihn  train  delays  on  line  of  road  by  allowing 
us  to    run   a  bad   "hot   box"    to  n    terminal   in 

'  setting  it  otll  OO  line  <,f  marl  "r  rle 
laying  the  train  while  the  Irani  crew  hr.merl 
tl 

n«d)    

mamttr  1 


MOHAWK  LUBRICATING  CO. 

2002   PLUM    STREET 
CINCINNATI, —  OHIO. 


An  Investment! 

Not  An  Expense 

That's  what  Tokheim  Oil  Storage  Equipment  will 
prove  itself  to  be. 

It  will  REDUCE  YOUR  COST  OF  PRODUCTION, 
also,  and  that's  what  you're  particularly  interested  in 
at  this  time. 

Further,  it  will  be  the  means  of  lengthening  the  life 
of  your  expensive  machinery  by  insuring  clean,  pure  lu- 
brication. 

We  offer  the  world's  most  comprehensive  line  of  oil 
handling  equipment.     Write  for  bulletins   on  any  item. 


Tokheim    Oil   Tank 

1611  Wabash  Ave. 


&    Pump    Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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A 

m  e  r  lean 

R^kLo     Fence 

and 

A 

m  e  r  i  c  an 

FENCE          M.         O   S    I    S 

Absolute  Right-of-Way 

Protection 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

chicago-new  york                                     Company 

REG.  VS.  PAT.  OFFICE 


Has  Always  Invited 
Comparison 

Consider  the  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  water  supplies  ranging  from  naturally 
soft  or  softened  to  alkali  and  hard  voters. 
Doesn't  it  seem  logical  that  a  treatment  pre- 
scribed with  full  knowledge  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  waters  to  be  treated 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  stock 
formula  compounds? 

And  especially  since  we  can  prove  actual 
ultimate  economy  in  using  Dearborn  Treat- 
ment.    Let  us  go  into  this  further  with  you. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


111 


CARDWEIX 
FRICTION 
DRAFT  GEAR 


GEAR  COMPANY 


CKICACO  OFFICE  MSCORMICfC  SLOG. 
C&HSDmN  OFFICE  XaaNSPORTSTiON-J 


H.  H.  HEWITT  W.  H.  CROFT 

President  Fint  Vice-PrtslcUnt 


MAGNUS  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

Journal  Bearings 

AND 

Brass  Engine  Castings 


New  York 


Chicago 
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Woods'  Anti-Friction 

Side  and  Center 

Bearings 


Flat  Sided  Ball 
Anti-Friction  Center  Plate 

EDWIN  S.  WOODS  &  CO. 

1016    Marquette    Bldg.,    140   S.    Dearborn    St. 
Transportation     Bldg. 
Montreal 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Penobscot      Bldg-. 
Detroit 


Pitt,  Penn  and  Janney 
X  Couplers 

A.  R.  A.  STANDARD  "D"  COUPLERS 
for  Cars  and  Locomotives 

PITT  PIVOTED  COUPLERS 

Designed  on  Proper  Principles 
Especially    for 

Passenger  Train  Cars 

Acid  Open   Hearth   Forging   Billets 
and  Ingots 

Rolled  Steel  Bars 


THE  McCONWAY  &  TORLEY  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Nitrogen 

Argon 
and   other 

Atmospheric 
Gm   Product* 

AlRCO-DAVIS- 

BOURNONVILLE 

Welding    A   Cutting 

Apparatus    and 

Supplies 

Acetylene    Generator* 

Specially   Designed 
Machines    (or 

Automatic    Welding 
and    Cutting 

"  Airco     Oxy  gen     and 

Acetylene    Service    is 

Good    Service** 

DAVIS'; 


AIRCO     DISTRICT    OFFICES 
&  DISTRIBUTING  STATIONS 


An  Airco  Dlstrlkstlni 
each  of  the  tollovlni  eltl 
located  In  cities  Indicated 

Albany.   N.   T. 
■Atlanta,    Gi. 

43  Houston  St. 
•Boston.  Has. 

122  ML  Vernon  8L 
Dorchester. 

Baltimore.  Mi 

Bethlehem,    Fa. 

Birmingham.  Ala. 

Bridgeport,  conn. 

Brooklyn.  N.  I. 

Brora.  N.  T. 
•Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

730  Grant  St. 
•ChlragD.    Ill 

2236  So.  Lumber  St. 

Cleveland,   0. 
1210   W.    69th   St 

Cincinnati,   0. 

Coatesvllle.   Pa. 

Columbus,   0. 

Defiance,     0. 

Dee  Moines.  Iowa 
•Detroit,   Mich. 
7991  Hartwlck  St. 

Dululh.  Minn. 

East  Chicago.  Iod. 

East  St.   Louis.  111. 
•Emeryville.  Call/. 
Park  Are.   and  Hal- 
leek  St. 

Erie.  Pa. 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Gloucester.  N.  I. 

Grand  Saplds.   Mich. 

Hartford.  Coon. 

Indianapolis.   Iod. 

Jersey  City.    N.    J. 

Johnstown.  Pa, 

Joplln.   Mo. 

Kansas  Cltv.  Mo. 

Lebanon .    Pa. 


Station    It   located   li 
a.     District  Once*  an 
by  a  star  (•). 
•Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
4th  and  Main  fits. 
Louisville.  Kj. 
Madison.     HI. 
Milwaukee.    Wis. 
'Minneapolis,    Minn. 
327  25th  At..  S.  E. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
•New  York.   N.   I. 
(Metropolitan    Dis- 
trict) 
342  Madison  Ave. 
Jersey  City.   N.  J. 
Brooklyn,   ft   T. 
Bronx.  N.  T. 
Norfolk.   Va. 
•Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
P.  0.  Boi  1338 
Peterson.   N.  J. 
Peoria.    I1L 
•Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Germantown   and 
Allegheny  Ave*. 
•Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

2515   Liberty  Are. 
Portland.   Ore. 
•Richmond.    Va 
P.   0.    Box   119J 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
•Seattle.  Wash. 

3623    E.    Marginal 
Way 
Sharon.   Pa 
Springfield.   0. 
•St.    Louis.   Mo. 
115  Pima  St. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 
Terre-  Haute,  Ind 
Toledo,   0. 
Tulsa.   Okla 
Warren.    0. 
West  Qnlncy.   Mas*. 
Ynnnestnwn.  0. 


AIR    REDUCTION    SALES    CO. 

Mfr    of  Alm>  and  Alrco-D-B  Products 
Control*   the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  National 

Carbide 
Horn-  nhVr:  3-12  Madison  Ave..   New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Products 

PPaaBB      Douglas  Fir 

Railroad  Lumber 


Stringers 

Timbers 

Piling 

Poles 


Siding 

Lining 

Roofing 

Decking 

raming 

Car  Material 

go  Office,  McCormick  Bldg 

DUNCAN   LUMBER  CO. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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RAIL  ANTI-CREEPERS 

Tt H  E  R  St  M  .CO., 

»^      -       \  M-l    — .—  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  fgt  fcA 

TWj^^^iyiLe;^  ST     LOUS  DENVER  MIL  13^  M  \.£ 

^SSSSaSI  wr-mfil 4*r-S«B£S  st.  paul  Richmond  '  ■  i  i    ^    I  W 


CORISTINE  BLDG.,  MONTREAL  31. BUDGE   ROW. LONDON. 


Car  Repair  Specialists 

Wood  and  Steel  Cars 

THE  RYAN   CAR  CO. 

Forgings,  Steel  Underframes  Pressed  Steel  Shapes 

General   Offices  Works 

332  So.   Michigan  Blvd.,   Chicago  Hegewisch,    Chicago 


specify   BUCKEYE   JACKS 

and  be  assured  that  you  are  getting  the  best  jacks  in 
design,  capacity  and  longevity  that  are  manufactured 
for  all  Railroad  purposes 

Send  for  Catalogue 

BUCKEYE  JACK  MFG.  CO.,  Alliance,  Ohio 


FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 

CARS 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

CARS  REPAIRED 
REPAIR  PARTS— BOLSTERS— BRAKE  BEAMS— CASTINGS— FORGINGS— CAST  IRON  WHEELS 

PRESSED     STEEL     CAR     CO. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  St.  Paul 
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-XJ^-fr 


wy^ 


W* 


vn^^^Miu^^^aa^^^^^u^^^^^^^^^^in^ 


— , 


AR  AXLES 


More-Jones 
Engine  Brasses 


Possess  unexcelled  wearing 
qualities.  They  save  valu- 
able time  and  labor  by  reduc- 
ing maintenance  work  to  a 
minimum. 

More-Jones  Brass  &  Metal  Co. 

St.  Louii.  U.  S.  A. 


Patented    April    2i,    191S 

Schaefer  Truck  Lever  Connections 

For  Freight,  Passenger  and  Engine  Tender  Equipment 

Used  by  the  Largest  Railroads  in  the  Country 

Marie    from    one-piece    open-hearth    steel,    drop    forged 
jaws,  no  welds.     Lighter  in  weight,  greater  strength. 
Made  in  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  conditions. 

fVritt   for  Descriptive   Literature 

SCHAEFER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

General    Offices:    Oliver    Building.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


interstate 

ENGINE  BOLT  IRON 

H.is  made  .m  envied  place  for 
itseli  in  the  railroad  world 

rough,    "it.   m<l  uniformly  depend  tblf 

2fnterstate3(ron&$tee!  (To. 

"iih  Michigan  Avenue 

1  I  >!•  t^d 


Twice  the  Work — Half  the  Men 


The 


effic 


■nd 


f^ston^" 


economical  ditching-  equip- 
ment is  a  ditching*  machine 
coupled  between  two 
Western  20-yard  air  dump 
cars.  Thus  equipped  a 
crew  can  dodge  traffic  and 
do  twice  the  work  with 
half  the  men,  as  compared 
with  flatcar  and  unloading 
plow  equipment. 

Make  your  dump  car 
requisitions  read  "West- 
ern." Made  in  all  practical 
sizes.  A.  R.  A.  construc- 
tion throughout. 

Illustrated  catalog  on 
request. 


Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Co. 

Earth  and  Stone  Handling  Equipment 
AURORA,    ILLINOIS 


LOCOMOTIVE       CRANES 

CLAM  SMELL  BUCKETS  -  SHIPBUILDING  CRANES 
CAR  DUMPERS  PILE  DRIVERS 

L  The  McMyler  Interstate  Co.  J 


We  specialize  in  the  designing  and  building  of  a  com- 
plete line  of  railroad  equipment,  including  car  dumperi, 
derrick  cars,  pile  drivers,  locomotive  cranes,  gantry 
cranes,  coal  and  ore  bridges  and  clam  shell  buckets. 

THE   McMYLER  INTERSTATE  COMPANY 

"Crane  Headquarters" 


Cleveland, 

Nfw   York   City 


BRANCHES 
Chicago  Bir 


ritnf  ham 
Seattle 


Ohio 


Naw   Orleama 
Boston 


Super  Safety 

HAND  BRAKE 


(Pntrn 


-.1) 


JVtune^d  by  Service  —  Prajs**</  by  a/f 
It  Insures  safety  to  men. lading  and 
cars :  it  has  3  times  more  power:  It 
maintains  "vise-like"  every  pound 
used  on  brake  wheel:  It  cannot  kick 
when  releasing:  the  use  of  "club"  Is 
unnecessary. 

Mmich  Railway  Appliance  Corporation 

Finance  Building     Philadelphia  Pa. 
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GRAVER 

Water  Softeners  and  Filters  That 
Fully    Meet    Railway    Prob- 
lems,  Steel   Tanks   and 
Steel    Plate    Work 
of   All   Kinds 


GRAVER  CORPORATION 


East  Chicago, 
Ind. 


Railroad  Dept., 

Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago 


CAR  HEATING 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc. 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK,  30  Church  St. 
BOSTON,  53  State  St. 
ST.  PAUL,  Merchant  Nat. 

Bank 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Man- 

sey  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA,    Commer- 
cial Trust  Bldg. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    Hobart 

Bldg. 
MONTREAL,   CANADA,  65 

Dalhousie  St. 


O.  S.  Dependable 

Locomotive   Cranes 

Clam  Shell  and 
Orange  Peel  Buckets 

Modern  Railroading  de- 
mands speed,  durability  and 
dependability  from  all  its 
equipment.  O.  &  S.  LOCO- 
MOTIVE CRANES  for  rail- 
way service  are  ideal  for 
coaling  locomotives  and 
handling  materials.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  18— replete 
with  valuable  data  for  the 
Iroad    man. 

ORTON  &  STEINBRENNER  CO. 

Main  Offices — 608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Works:    Huntington,    Indiana  3 


BARBER 
LATERAL-MOTION  DEVICE 

1,000,000  in  service  on  43  Railroads 

ROLLER  SIDE-BEARINGS 

Roller  Center  Plates 
Lessens    Wheel    Flange    Wear 
Reduces  Friction  on  Rails  15% 

STANDARD    CAR    TRUCK    CO. 

Mccormick  building  Chicago 


BRAKE  SHOES 


Safety 


Economy 


The  Diamond   "S"   Reinforced   Shoe. 


American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Co. 
30  Church  Street,  New  York 

332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Water-Tube  Boilers 

Babcock   &  Wilcox — Stirling — Rust 

Steam  Superheaters 

Chain-Grate  Stokers 

Oil  Burners 

THE     BABCOCK     &     WILCOX     CO. 

85  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

Branch    Offices    at    Atlanta,    Boston,    Chicago     Cincinnati,    ClereUad, 

Denver,    Detroit,    Fort    Worth,    Havana,    Honolulu,    Houston,    Lob 

Angeles,    New   Orleans,    Philadelphia,    Pittsburgh,    Salt   Lake   Otr, 

San  Francisco,  San  Juan,  Seattle  and  Tucson. 


OJ 


»         M  LOCOMOTIVE  m         M 
V^  C  RANES  V^ 

OHIO  LOCOMOTIVE  CJ^ANE   CO. 


"FALLS  HOLLOW"  staybolts  are  the 
CHEAPEST,  SAFEST 


and  stand  the 


LONGEST  SERVICE 


The  recent  locomotive  boiler  explosion  In  which  the  government  Inspec- 
tors  found   many  staybolts  broken   at   the  inner  end,   would  not   lure 
occurred  If  "FALLS  HOLLOW"   (hollow -clear-through)  bad  been  used. 
TAKE   HEED! 
Bar   Lengths   or    finished    bolts. 

FALLS  HOLLOW  STAYBOLT  CO. 

CUYAHOGA    FALLS,    OHIO 


bb 
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INSPECTION  CARS 


SECTION  CARS 


MOTOR  CAR  TRAILERS 
PRESSED  STEEL  WHEELS    EXTRA  GANG  CARS        AND  PUSH  CARS 


MUDGE      &      COMPANY,    hiS"^    Railway   Exchange   Building,   Chicago 


GREENVILLE  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

Manufacture  Steel  Underframes,  Pressed  Steel  Shapes  and  Forgings 
Rebuild  and  Repair  Steel  Freight  Cars 

Greenville,  Penn'a. 


UNION   SPRING  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Coil    Springs,    Elliptic    Springs,    Steel    Castings,    Pressed    Steel  Spring  Plates   and   Pressed  Steel  Journal   Box   Lid* 
KENSINGTON    JOURNAL    BOX  —  All    Steel 


SO   Church   Street,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
Fisher    Buildinc.    Chicago,    111. 
Munsey    Building,    Baltimore,    Md. 


WORKS— NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH  OFFICE— 300  GRANITE  BLDG. 


Todd    Building,   Louisville,   Ky. 
Mutual    Building,    Richmond,    Va. 
Crozier    Building,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


tg  CAR  LIGHTING 

"         '      THE  SAFETY  CAR  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING  CO. 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

MONTREAL 


Rubberstone  Flooring  for  Passenger  Coaches 

Adopted    by    several    railroads.      Lasts    as    long    as    the   cart.      Cuts,  Comes   in  sheets   12"xl2"   and   12"x24*.     %"   and  3/16'   thick,   ia   four 

dents,    etc.,    heal    themselves.      Worn    spots    can    be    filled    to    original        colors, 
thickness   without    showing.     Is    resilient    and   easy    under    loot.     Norn-  Write   for  booklet. 

tU™{B'-.  ,  ,    _        .  ,    ,    „  JUNIUS  H.  STONE  CORPORATION 

Not  injured  by  acids,  water  or  cleaning  agents.   Fire  resistant.     Has 
no  seams.     Wont  crack,  crawl  or  become  loose.  1400   Broadway,   New  York  City. 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company 

STEEL  ROOFS  AND  CARLINES  FOR  BOX  CARS— ALL  STEEL  ENDS  FOR  BOX  AND  GONDOLA  CARS 

1617      KIMBALL     BUILDING  Michigan  and  Jackson  Boulevard,,  CHICAGO 


Machine    Tools 
Tool    Grinders 
Drill    Grinders 
Str.im     ll.mmiii 
Power     'I  t  ;iii-mi--iuii 


Jtidimil    ')(('( '/)  VY  ?c  J/irri/i 


\  al\  os.   Strainers 
Boiler   Washers 
I  in  niuotive  Injectors 
Boiler   Testers 


PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 


Safe* 


jqnirti 


NEW  YOPC 


rt^GUSON  FUOIACS  COMRANy 

*  STANDARD    IN    RAILWAY    AND    LOCOMOTIVE    SHOPS 

WILL    REDUCE    FUEL    AND    LABOR    COSTS 
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Safety  Treads 

Standard  (or  23  years  for  car  and 
station  steps.  Stan  wood  Steps, 
Karbolitb     Flooring    Composition. 

AMERICAN    MASON    SAFETY    TREAD    CO.,    LOWELL,    MASS. 

Branch  Office*   in   New   York   and    Philadelphia 

Joseph  T.   Ryerson   &  Son,  Chicago,  Western  Distributers 


MASON 


DICKINSON     DEVICES 


Cast    Iron   Smoke 

Jacks    for    Engin 

s    Houses 

Light 

Fireproof 

Jack 

s  for  Engine 

Houses 

Aeoh 

s   Roof   Ventilators    n 

!ade 

of    Cast    Iron 

and   Sheet 

Metal 

Cast 

Iron   Chimneys 

for  Small  Bi 

sidings 

Cast 

Iron  Exhaust  Heads 

Cast    It 

on    Smoke 

Plates 

PAUL    DICKINSON,    Inc.,    3352  Sooth  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago 


Ashton  High  Grade 
Pop  Valves — Steam  Gages 

the  quality  standard  for  over  40  years 

Exclusive  features  insuring  greatest 
efficiency    and    durability 

THE   ASHTON    VALVE  CO. 

New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 


Nichols  Transfer  Tables 
Turntable  Tractors 

Geo.  P.  Nichols  &  Bro.     2139  Fallon  Slreel     Chicago 


GAR  SEATS 

of 

Pressed  Steel  for  all  Classes  of  Passenger  Service 

HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD  CO. 

Factory  at  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Ie«t   tt   New  York,   Chicago,    Lot  Angeles,   San    Francisco,    Houston,   Washington, 

Portland,   Ore.,   Toronto  and   Montreal. 


National  Boiler  Washing  Company 

of  Illinois 


Railway  Exchange  Building 


Chicago 


Engineer*  and  Builders  of  LocomotiveT erminal  Facilities 


Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co. 

BRAKE    BEAMS    AND 
BRAKE  BEAM  SUPPORTS 

Chicago 


AMERICAN  steam  jet 
CINDER  CONVEYORS 

CONVEYORS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
326  W.MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Standard   Steel   Platform 

Id  Use  by  ZS1   Companies 

Sessions-Standard  Friction  Draft  Gear 

In  Use  by  205  Companies 

Both  Made  by  the 
Standard  Coupler  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York 


MASSACHUSETTS  MOHAIR  PLUSH  CO. 
Bay  State  Brand  Plush 

ALL  GRADES  FOR  CAR  SEATS 
PLAIN  AND  FRIEZE 

Main    Office:  Branch   Office: 

2J0  Devonshire   St.,   Boston,   Mass       911   Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BOSS  SfcxS 

UNQUESTIONED 
DEPENDABILITY 


BOSS  NUT  CO.  CH I  CAGO.US.A 


r.OFs 

Serves,     ^^^^^fw 
Saves  and  Satisfies 


A  strong,  serviceable 
railway  wrench 
which  gives  dollar 
for  dollar  the  most 
satisfactory  service. 
COES  WRENCH  CO. 

Worcester,  Mat*. 

And  wherever  tools  are  sold 


FERALUNA"iS,ip 


Car  Steps 
Station   £ 


Treads 


Floor  Plates 
Door  Saddles,   etc. 


AMERICAN  ABRASIVE  METALS  CO. 

Boston      New  York      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh      Chicago 


Iron  and  Emery 
Cast   Together 


SHARON 
PRESSED  STEEL  CO.    J.  ^ 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Roofs — Industrial    Trucks    and    Trailers — Hand 
Trucks — Pressed  Steel   Parts   for  Railways,   Trucks,  Tractors,   Etc 

Main     Office     SHARON,    PA.     and  Works 


<?3^PfR>     TAPS  DIES 

%9  II    P     DRILLS         REAMERS 

SCREW  PLATES    GAGES    PIPE  TOOLS 

MACHINE  TOOLS  •  MILLING  CUTTERS 


GREENFIELD 
MASS. 


Ml  ^ 

»     jJ^Kreoli 

^^F       Groove 


"Outlast  the  Factory" 

An    excellent    Investment    for    freight    bouses    and 

platforms,    engine   houses,    machine   shops,    etc. 

Write  to-day  for  our  booklet — Factory  Floors. 

THE    JENNISON-WRIGHT     COMPANY 

Creosoters— Cross    Ties    and    Timbers 

6Vooved  Block         6S    Kreolite   Bldg.,    Toledo.    Ohio 
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SUPERHEATERS, 
FEED  WATER  HEATERS 

EXHAUST  STEAM  INJECTORS 

Save    Fuel — Increase    Capacity 

THE  SUPERHEATER  CO. 

General   Offices:    17    E.   42d   St..    N".    Y. 
Bide. 


Ltd.,   M.i 


DRILL  PRESSES 

complete  line   for  all  railroad  re- 
quirements. 
Write  Dept.  60 

BUFFALO  FORGE  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  3 


KASS  SAFETY  TREADS 

Present    an 

UNUSUAL    COMBINATION 

In  That  They  Give  BETTER   RESULTS  AT  LESS  COST 
Manufactured    and    sold    by 

MORTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 

See  our  enhibit,  Atlantic  City  Convention,  Spaces  S6S  and  569,  Annex 


MALLEABLE  IRON  CASTINGS 

ANNUAL  CAPACITY,  25,000  TONS 
FORT  PITT  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


STANDARDIZE  YOUR  PASSENGER  CARS   WITH 

NORTH  POLE 

SANITARY  ORINKING    FOUNTAINS 


HENRY  GIESSEL  CO. 


FRICTIONLESS 

SIDE 

BEARINGS 

The  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Co. 

Toledo.  O. 


JOURNAL       A  §  C  O  TRUCK 

BOX  PRESSED         SPRING 

LIDS  STEEL  PLATES 

ALLEGHENY     STEEL     COMPANY 

Brackenridge,     Pa. 


BROWNING 


4  ] 

Ml\  "BUCKtrS     THAT    BITE' 

iHltLV  Reeved        I  vf  e  Clam       Shell— 

fl|A  Bucket— great    h!  qunkly  detach 

£fl     ■&       ing     power     with  able    —    splendid 

.afl^HUBsV    sturdy    design.  digging    powtt 

4*.  HHHHHHaTIIF   BROWNING  i»«r«V  CLEVELAND 

^B  Mr  Sales  Offices: 

^■i  ^1^^    New    York        Seattle  Salt  Lake   City 

^^^^^  Chicago  Portland         Los    Angeles 

San    Francisco  Montreal  Washington,    D.   C.  Birmingham 


.ROLLED  MANGANESE  STEEL  RAIL 


f  Furnished 

;  in    all    -    - 

.  stand  a  vd 

sections  j 


Effects  ^veat 
economi]  i  n 
maintenance 
on  all  curves^ 
for  congested 
traffic     -      - 


t MANGANESE    STEEL    RAIL    COMPANY 

,.   Office  HILLBURN  NEW    YORK 


MULE-HIDE  PRODUCTS 

MULE-HIDE  PluMIc  Tar  Rooflni. 

MT1.E  HIDE     W.trrpronf     Ctnru    for     roofi    of     Panellist 

rnvh*3.   Cabooses  ind  Cabs. 
mit:  HIPE  Insulating  Piper  for  Refrtitrator  Cart. 
HI'IX  IIIHE  FABRIC.   membrane  for  Waterproofing  Cotiaeta 

Oonftruetlon. 
Wlf.  RIDE  Rnoflni  for  Railroad  Building,  etc. 

The  Lehon  Company,  *,,  omJ'k"{  Chicago 


BLAW-KNOX  BUCKETS 

Stngle-Iine.  two-line,  three-line  or 
four-line — for  every  type  of  serv- 
ice— from  the  heaviest  digging  to 
the   hardest   rehandling. 

WRITE   US 

BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY 

614   Farmer's  Bank  Bldi .,   Plttibirsh,  Pa. 


DUNER   CAR  CLOSETS 

Enameled  Iron  Wet  or  Dry  Closets 
DUNER     CO. 

101     S.    CLINTON     STREET,     CHICAGO. 


MACHINE    TOOLS 

For    the    Locomotive    and    Car    Building    Shop 
For    Railroad   Repair   Shop*    and    General 
Repair    Shnpa — Complete    equipment     including 
Cnmm    and    Steam    Hammer* 

NILES-BEMENT-POND  CO. 

Ill    BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


™w 


BLACK  AND  GALVANIZED 

ImtrlfU  Bemrmrr-. 4  tuHtmu  Open  Heartk-Key«««e  C«pptr  Stttl 

lllvk  Hheou,  (talranl.o  I  M..-.  -i-.  i'»r™v.  I  Sheet.,  kutomohtfeflheeta, 

ul  T..m.-  Plata*,  Etc. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  ['LATE  COMPANY.  PnTssunoH.  Pa. 


MISSISSIPPI  WIRE   GLASS  CO. 

220  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York 

MamWacftn-ers    of    Rolled    Sheet    GU.«    for    Skylights    and    Window. 
Special    Designs    Increasing    Dsvlighl    Illumination 

if  riii-  for  Caudoga*  «"<'  Sampttt 


NORTHWEST   Crawler   CRANE 


All-Purpose 
used     « 
drcgling 


Goes    Anywhere 
Bquippe<]    with    perfected    crssr- 
Irr     inc.  '  M      ■      utility 


shell 
Nil   let.    lifting 
Ippllng   bookl. 

NORTHWEST     ENGINEERING     COMPANY 

Works:    GREEN    BAY.    WIS. 

Pi—I   Sale.   Office:    M    E.   Jackson    Blvd..    Chicago,    III. 


lil.lc 


h  r, 
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Stone  Franklin  Company 


NEW  YORK 


TRAIN  LIGHTING  ENGINEERS 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MONTREAL 


Car   and   Maintenance   Devices 

The  value  of  Q  A  C  devices  to  the  railroads  throughout  the 
country  ig  not  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  products 
as  much  as  it  is  in  their  ability  to  render  a  better  and  longer 
service  than  others. 


A  complete  line  of 
literature  on  one  or 
all  of  our  devices  will 
be  sent   uPon  request. 


Just  write,  phone 
or  wire  our  nearest 
office  for  any  informa- 
tion. 


The  Q  and  C  Company,  -90  West  St.,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  San'  Francisco  St.  Louis 

Rank  &  Goodell.  St.  Patil  Sherburne  6k  Co.,  Boston 

General  Supply  Co    of  Canada.  Ltd. 


Manufacturer,  <,/  Rolled  Steel  Sitp  Joinu.  Guard  Rail  Clomps.  Rail  Braces. 
Rail  Bender,.  Rail  Saws.  Derails  Replaces,  Skid  Shoes.  Electric  Snou.  Melterj, 
Plows  and  Flangeri.   Paint  and  VamisK  Rernover,  Century  Steel  Fence  Posts. 


MUMMERT  LUMBER  &  TIE  CO. 


McCormick    Bldg. 


Chicago 

10,  pages  18,  19) 


s.  Cross  Ties,  Switch  Ties,  Piling,  Cax  Oak,  Yellow  Pine 
and  Fir  Lumber 


EXTENSION    SIDE    DUMP     CARS 

JO  cu.    yds.    Level   Full; 

43  cu.  yds.  Normal  Loading; 

100,000   pounds   A.   R.   A.    Capacity 

CLARK  CAR  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Chicago  Boston 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  (83   Atlantic   Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

MANUFACTURERS  CHICAGO 

Hand,    Push    and    Motor    Cars — Coaling   Sta- 
tions— Standpipes — Oil     Engines  —  Pumpi — 

Motors — Fairbanks     Scales — Light      Plants 

Water  Systems. 


JJP 


ROBERTSON  PROCESS  METAL 

A   Rust  and   Corrosion-Proof 
Building    Material    for 

Permanent  Roofs,  Siding  and  Trim 

Write    for    Sample 

H.  H.  ROBERTSON  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  TRADE-MARK  Spells  Quality 

Track  Tools,  Track  Jacks,  Nut  Locks, 

Rail  Joint  Springs,  Shop  Tools 


VERONA  TOOL  WORKS 

lew  York  PITTSBURGH  Chiosio 


FxcHdNce  Sawmills  Sales  Qo. 

LONG    BLDG.  KANSAS    CITY.    MO. 

Grain    Doors— Car    Material— Long    Leaf    Bridge    Timbers 

SPECIALISTS  IN  YELLOW  PINE  LUMBER 

(See  advertisement  in  issue  of  June  3,  page  16) 


HALE  &  KILBURN 

CAR    SEATS 

For  Every  Class  of  Service 

General    Offices    and    Works:     Philadelphia 
Offices:   New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  San   Francisce 


ELWELL-PARKER 

Electric 

TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 

far  Freight  and  Passenger  Terminal,  Stores* 
Battery  Warehouse.  Baggage  and  Shop  Trucks. 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Co. 

"Pioneer  Builders  Electric  Industrial  Tracks" 

Cleveland,   Ohio,   U.   S.   A. 

Offices   in   All   Principal   Cities. 


Automatic  Safety  Switch  Stands 

"       Ramapo  Iron  Works 

V  HltLBUKN  »  NEW  YORK 


PES  MOINES 

&  Structural  Steel  Work 

PITTSBURGH  ■  DES   MOINES    STEEL    COMPANY 


Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems 
Power  Apparatus  Forge  Systems 

B.    F.    STURTEVANT    CO.,    Hyde    Park,    Boston,    Mast. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

FORGINGS 

NEW    YORK  PITTSBURGH  CHICAGO 
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THE  ARNOLD 
COMPANY 

ENGINEERS-CONSTRUCTORS 
Electrical  —  Civil  —  Mechanical 

Specialists  In  U»  plsnnlng  a* 
rmllrotd  properties  and  tbeir 
rorjstroctleai.  Offering  complete 
service  from  conception  to 
operation,  eliminating  nasard- 
oos  dlnstta  of  responslbllltv 
and  losurlog  naxlmon 
ecwDoroy. 

IK    South     La     Salle    Street 
CHICAGO 


A   CARD   HERE 

will    keep    your    name 
before  Railway  Officers 


PAUL  L. 

BATTEY 

Consulting  Engineer 

Complete     railroad     shops     and 

Locomotive    Terminals 

Power  Plants 

Industrial 

Properties 

123     W.     Madison     St..     Chicago 

Bnsh.  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
Wrifley  Building.  Chicago 
No.  1  Madison  Ave..  New  York. 
Col.  Lincoln  Bush.  E.D..  Pres. 
Reinforced  concrete  viaducts, 
track  elevation  work,  railroad 
terminals,  piers,  docks,  general 
civil  engineering  and  construc- 
tion  work. 


Charles  Evan  Fowler 

E.    M.     Eng. 
r>g  Civil    En- 
gineer. 
BRIDGES.    FOUNDATIONS 
Rtinferctmtntl  of   Long 
Stand  a  Specially 
New    York    Gty.    »    Church   St. 


THE  H.  K.  FERGUSON 
COMPANY 

ENGINEERS— BUILDERS 
HAROLD  K.  FERGUSON,  Pre*. 

General  offices 
New    York  Cleveland  Ckleafa 

6523    Eielld    An. 
An    organization    experienced    In 
laying-out,     designing,     building 
and     equipping     railroad     shops 
and    terminals. 

Specialists     in     designing     steel 
and     reinforced     concrete    struc- 
tures. 
Exclusive  Representatives   for 
GAP    CRANE    ERECTING    SHOPS 
MORGAN  ENGINEERING  CO. 'S  CRANES 


GEO.  L.  FOWLER 

Consulting  Mechanical  Engineer 
Special  attention  given  to  Shop 
Designing  and  to  the  Designing, 
Testing  and  Constructing  of 
Railroad  Machinery  and  Rolling 
Stock,  Self-feeding  Track   Drills. 

114  LIBERTY  ST,   N.  Y.  CITY 


THOMAS  N.  GILMORE 

Consulting  Engineer 

Railroad  Shops;  Locomo- 
tive Terminals  and  Equip- 
ment: Power  Plants; 
Steam  Stations  and  Indus- 
trial Plants. 
1M  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


GULICK-HENDERSON  CO. 

Inspecting  Engineers.  Inspection  of 
Bridges.  Bulldlnc  Materials.  Ballway 
Equipment.  Cement,  Pipe  Machinery, 
etc  Examlnttlons,  Consultation*.  Ap- 
praisement* Physical  snd  Chemical 
Laboratories. 

Genersl    Offices.    New   York 
Plttsberoh.    525-529   Third    Ar«. 
Chicago.    III..    431   Sooth    Dearborn  St 
Nrw   York.    145   West   36lh   Street 


Arthur    Hale 

MUNSEY    BUILDING 
WASH  INOTON     D     C 


McClellan  &  Junkersfeld 

Incorporated 

Engineering  and  Construction 


NEW   YORK 
4S  William  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
112  South  Ktb  St. 


B.  B.  MILNER 

Consulting    Engineer 

Imperial    Hotel— Tokyo,    Ja.p*n 

Will  present  your 

Railway  Materials 

and  See  Their  Sale 
Promoted   in    the   Orient 


JOHN  E.   MUHLFELD 

Consulting   Engineer 

RAILWAY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EQUIPMENT,    FACILITIES, 

INVESTIGATIONS     AND 

VALUATIONS 

2S     Broad     Street,     New     York 


A  card  here  is  one 
placed  weekly  on  the  desk, 
of  nearly  every  important 
Railway  Official. 


Locomotive  Coaling  Plants 
S-wid    Pi  vine    Plants 

Cinder    Handling    Plants 

Roberts  and  Schaefer  Co. 

Engineers    and    Contractors 
CHICAGO 


Dwight   P.   Robinson   &   Co. 

Incorporated 

Engineers    and    Contractor* 

With    which    Is    consolidated 

Westlnihosse.   Choreh.    Kerr  4  Co.,    In. 
Railroad    Shops    *    Terminal* 
Power     Plants     EleetrlOcatlon 

Coaling;  Stations 

125  East  46th  St,   Now  Y art 

Chicago   Toungstown    hollas   Loa  Angeles 

Montreal 


C.    E.    SMITH    et    CO. 

ConinUina  Eoginaero 
2065-75    Hallway   Eisaasfa.    XL  Laws*. 

Ms..  Chltata.  Kaaoas  City 
Investigations.  Reports.  Appraisals,  otl- 
pert  Testimony.  Brides  sod  gutaf  wl 
Work.  E;ectrU!eatlon.  Grada  Crossing 
Ellmlnstioc.  Foundations.  Peeks.  Waasr 
Supply.  Rlier  and  Flood  rrouetasa, 
Drainage   and   Sanitation.    Naval   arwat- 


STONE    &   WEBSTER 


Exaalnatltas  laswrts 

lostwstrlal    u«    r still    Sanies 


New    York        Boston        CMaTasP 


The  Watson 

Engineering    Company 

Our  complete  and 
experienced  organi- 
zation is  at  your 
service  for  the  de- 
sign and  construc- 
tion of  railway 
structure*  of  every 
character. 

4614   Prospect   Ave. 
CLEVELAND 


It  will  pay  you  to  take 
advantage  of  space  in  these 
columns. 


The  J.   G.  White 
Engineering    Corporation 

Engineers — Censtncten 
Industrial  Plants.  Buildings, 
Steam  Power  Plants,  Water 
Powers,  Gas  Plants,  Steam  and 
Electric  Railroads,  Transrrriaaaoes 
Systems. 
4}    Exchange    PUoa,    Now    Yaw* 


■awart   W     Keel  Isa    1    Cwaa  0.   W.    NcNasfher 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  ENGINEERS 

BUREAU   OF 

INSPECTION  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATION 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  TESTS 
ESTABLISHED  OFFICES  IN 


AMERICAN  Balance,  SEMI-PLUG 
Piston  and  JACK  WILSON 

High  Pressure  Slide  Valves  and  Packing  Rings. 

M.nulic  Hired    l.v 

C.  C.  YOUNG,  JERSEY  SHORE,  PA. 


CAST    IRON 


PIPE 


Unusual  Facilities  For  Prompt  Shipment 

UNITED  STATES  H&  PIPE  a  FOUNDRY  CO. 

General  Offices  -  Burlington.  N.J. 
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Classified  Advertisements — Help  and  Situation  Wanted  advertisements  appearing  in  the  "Get  Together  Department," 
Sc.  a  word  an  insertion,  including  ten  words  for  address.  Minimum  charge  $1.00  for  each  insertion.  For  Sale 
advertisements,  $3.00  a  column  inch  (1"  deep  x  1H"  wide).  Any  number  of  inches  may  be  used.  Copy  must  be  in 
this  office  by  Saturday  noon  to  insure  insertion  in  the  following  week's  issue. 


POSITION  OPEN 


A  LEADING  organization  desiring: 
^^  to  fill  an  important  position 
for  obvious  ethical  and  other  rea- 
sons, cannot  invite  directly  the  can- 
didacy of  aay  particular  man.  Sira- 
flarly.  no  well  connected  man  will 
•Kploit  personally  his  own  qualifica- 
tion*, no  matter  how  receptive  he 
may  b©  to  overtures.  The  under- 
aiffned  haa  been,  retained  by  a  na- 
tional clientele  for  many  years,  as  a 
madlum  for  negotiating  prelimi- 
naries Id  such  cases.  Your  per- 
mission to  send  booklet  discussing 
thia  problem  and  describing  the 
service,  win  in  no  degree  obligate 
or  compromise  you.  Strictly  con- 
fidential R.  W.  Bixby,  Inc.,  302 
Lockwood    Bldg.,   Buffalo.    N.    Y. 


POSITION  OPEN 


WANTED:  High  grade  man  to 
take  charge  of  foundries  of 
large  chilled  iron  railroad  car  wheel 
producer  in  middle  west.  Prefer 
combination  of  executive  and  techni- 
cal man.  Write  fully,  stating  pres- 
ent employment,  past  experience,  age, 
etc.  Also  state  salary  expected,  al- 
though the  right  man  will  be  paid  the 
right  salary.  Unless  your  capabili- 
ties and  experience  are  of  high  grade, 
do  not  write,  as  even  if  employed 
then  the  position  would  prove  only 
temporary,  because  this  is  a  job  that 
must  sooner  or  later  be  occupied 
only  by  first  class  man.  Address 
Box  373  Railway  Age,  608  S.  Dear- 
born  street,    Chicago. 


POSITION  OPEN 


w- 


ANTED:  Experienced  locomo- 
elevation  and  detail 
draftsmen.  Apply  to  H.  K.  Porter 
Co.,  49th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  giv- 
ing full  details,  including  age,  edu- 
cation, experience  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 


POSITION  WANTED 


VV/ANTED  position  as  superin- 
tendent  or  trainmaster  by 
young  man  who  is  qualified.  Can 
furnish  excellent  reference.  Ad- 
dress Box  377.  Railway  Age,  Wool- 
worth    Building,    New    York   City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CEND  for  Free  Special  Bulletin 
"  and  learn  how  to  increase  your 
knowledge  of  practical  railroad 
work  and  fit  yourself  for  promo- 
tion. The  Railway  Educational 
Bureau.    Omaha,    Nebr. 


Space    on    this    page   is    a 
result  getter.     Use  it. 


WANTED 

To  represent  two  old  estab- 
lished concerns  manufacturing 
standard  railway  equipment, 
and  doing  business  in  the 
South.  Car  specialties  pre- 
ferred. We  cover  regularly, 
and  have  good  connections  in 
the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia, 
Tenn.,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  Address 
Victory  Equipment  Co.,  414 
Maison  Blanche  Annex,  New 
Orleans.    La. 


CANADIAN      FACTORY      DE- 
SIRES   TO    MANUFACTURE 
RAILWAY      SPECIALTIES 
FOR   AMERICAN   FIRMS 

We  have  a  small,  well  equipped 
factory  in  Canada,  now  engaged 
in  manufacturing  Railway  spe- 
cialties for  our  own  use.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  take  on 
additional  work,  suitable  for 
our  machines,  and  would  like 


to    ha 


afactur 
th< 


material 


Canada.      Addr 

W.  F.  DONALDSON 

1801    Winnemac    Ave. 

Chicago  IUino 


Use  the  Classified  Sec- 
tion, when  in  need  of 
a  man  or  looking  for  a 
position. 


FREIGHT  CARS  4'8^" 
45  Box  60M  Capy. 

4     "  50M      " 

IS  Flats  50M      " 

8  Gondolas  50M       " 

10  All  Steel  Ore    100M       " 

MORSE  BROS.    MACHY.   &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Denver,   Colo.  4 


New  and  Relaying  Rails 

HYMAN-MICHAELS   CO. 

531    Peoples  Gas  Bids.,  Chicago 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

First  Nat'l   Bank   Bldg.  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Room  1324,  Woohrorth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


Have  You 

Second-hand  Equipment 

to  Sell? 

The  Get-Together  Department  is  the  proper 
place  to  put  your  advertisement.  Your  sales 
message  goes  direct  to  the  men  interested  in 
the    purchase    of   second-hand    equipment. 
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7,554  NEW  RAILROAD  CARS 


(European  Types) 


For  sale  by  the  WAR  DEPARTMENT 

By  sealed  bids  closing  JULY  6,  1922 
at  3  P.  M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time),  at 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


% 


Types,  Locations  and 

Quantities  of  Cars 
Offered  in  This  Sale 


At  Norfolk,  Va. 

(Quartermaster    Intermediate     Depot) 

75  Box  Cars 

529  Flat  Cars 

1.550  Low  Side  Gondolas 

3,650  High  Side  Gondolas 

(No  tarp.  rigging) 

L,450  High  Side  Gondolas 

(With  tarp.  ri filing) 

\t  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(General  Intermediate  Dtpot) 

I -i  We.  and  59th  St. 

.'{<)()  Low  Side  Gondolas 


The   Got  1 1  nment    reserves 

the  right  to  reject  onj   or 

nil  bids. 


J 


The  cars  offered  in  this  sale  were  built  by  American 
manufacturers  for  military  service  in  France.  They 
are  unused,  but  the  government  does  not  guarantee 
their  condition. 

Component  parts  of  these  cars  are  stored  in  lots  of 
50  cars  each  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, where  lots  include  a  smaller  number  of  cars. 

Contents  of  the  various  lots  of  cars  are  listed  in  the 
standard  packing  list  on  file  in  the  office.  Chief  of 
I  ngineers.  The  War  Department  does  not  guarantee 
that  all  parts  necessary  are  contained  in  each  lot.  Bids 
must  l>e  for  lots  as  they  now  exist.  One  car  has  been 
assembled  at  Norfolk  Q.  M,  Intermediate  Depot  for 
inspection  by  prospective  bidders. 

N'n  proposal  will  be  considered  unless  accompanied  by 
certified  check  of  10%  of  bid.  Bids  must  be  made  in 
duplicate   upon    special   form   sent   upon  request. 

Send  for  Proposal  Blank  and  full  informa- 
tion, which  is  necessary  before  making  in- 
spection  and   filing  bid.     Address: 

Chief  of    Engineers 

2.S28    Munitions  Bldg. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WAR     DEPART  ME  IS1 


> 


June  24,  1922 


Second 
1-1  an  <d 
Equipment 


Get  Together  Department 


Get  Your  Shop  Equipped 

to  the  last  needed  machine 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  a  trip  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment's great  warehouse  full  of  machinery.  It  will  be  a 
revelation.  Your  own  equipment  needs  will  spring  into  in- 
stant response  to  the  possibilities  revealed.  Send  a  man  or 
go  yourself  to 

CHICAGO,  During  JUNE  or  JULY 

There  are : — 

Lathes  up  to  26  in.  swing  by  16  ft.  bed;  Grinders;  Pumps 
(Hydraulic);  Accumulators;  Hydraulic  Fittings;  Forging 
Presses;  Steam  Hammers;  Power  Presses;  Blowers; 
Furnaces;  Air  Compressors;  Magnets;  Jib  Cranes;  Roller 
Conveyor;  Miscellaneous  Shop  Maintenance  Supplies. 
The  sale  is  by  negotiation,  and  you  may  easily  complete 
your  purchase  at  once.  The  Government  will  accept  any 
price  it  considers  reasonable,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  bids. 

Write  to  Chairman, 
Chicago    District    Ordnance    Salvage    Board, 
7400  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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For  location  of  advertisements  of  manufac- 
turers   listed    in    the    Buyers    Index,-  see      ^rte 
$  Alphabetical  Index  on  the  last  white  page. 
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Aoetylene,   Dissolved. 
Air  Reduction  S»les  Co. 

All   Lifts. 

Ingeraoll   Rand  Co. 
Air      Reservoir      Joints — (Boo 

Joints,  Air  Reservoir). 
Ancle      Bar*   —    (So*      Joints. 

Rill). 
Ancles,    Channels    and    Tees— 
(Boo   Snapos,    Structural). 
Aran,    LooomotiTe    Briok. 

American    Arch  Co. 
AiTosUrs.    Lightning. 

Federal    signal    Co, 

General    Railway    Signal  Co. 

Hall   Switch    &   Signal   Co. 

P.  *  M.   Co..  Toe 

Union   Switch    A:    Signal    Co 
Aah  Oeavsyon. 

Conveyors  Corp.  of  America. 
Automatic   Train   Control. 

Miller    Trala    Control    Corp. 

National     Safety     Appliance 
0*. 
Axles,    G*r    and    LooomotiTe. 

American    LooomotiTe    Co. 

Baldwin  LooomotiTe  Works. 

Illinois    Steel    Co. 

Johnson    Co.,    J.    R. 

Standard  Steal   Works. 
Babbit   Metal. 

More-Jones    Brass    &    Metal 
Co. 
Barge*,    steel. 

American    Bridge    Co. 

Pittsburgh  Des  Morses  Steel 
Co. 
•arrsis,    Tumbling. 

Whiting    Cor*, 
■art.    Concrete   Relaforoinc 

Americas    Steel   A   Wire   On. 

Cambria  Steal  Co. 

Illinois    Steal    Oo. 

Interstate   Iroa  A  Steel   Co. 

MldTala    Stool    A    Orunsnc* 
Oo. 
Ban,  Iran  sad   Stool. 

Bwald    I- 

ralls  Hollow  Stayaolt  Co. 

nilaola   Steel  O*. 

Rrsrsoa    A    Sea.    Joseari    T. 
Batteries.     BUetrle    Stance. 

■actrte      Storage      Battery 

Safety       Car       Heating       A 
Lighting  Ca. 

Batteries.   Wet  Cell. 

-race      Battery 

Bearing*.    Oaaear. 

Chiracs   By.    Bqulpsaeat   Oo. 

Miner.    W.    H. 

ByailegWa    Co.,    T.    H. 

Weeds     A     Co..     Sswli     S. 
Baarinc*.    Jearmal. 

Magana    Ce  .    tar 

Press    A    Metal 

Beartaara.     Stda. 

America*    Steel    ranadrlea 
Chiracs   Ballway   Bqnlpmsnt 

Oo. 
rert     ntt     Malleable     Irna 

Co. 
Miner.    W      H. 
Standard    lar   Track    O*. 
Wine    Br       Alliance    Oo. 
Woods    A    Oo  .     WtI«    ■ 

Banders.    Ball. 

American   OtaJ 
Beadlac       sad       Straightening 


Billets,   Steel. 

United     UlOJ    Steel   Corp. 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 


Int. 


al    Creosoting    & 


Co. 


on    A    Saa.    Joaeph    T. 


Jennlson   Wright   Co. 

Blower      Fittings,       Automatic 

Smokebox. 
Barco    Hfg.   Co. 


Boilers,     Locomotive. 

American     Locomotive     Co. 

Baldwin  Locomotlre  Works. 
Boilers,  Water  Tube. 

Babcock    A     Wilcox. 
Bolsters,    Steel. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 

Scullin    Steel    Co. 
Bolts  and   Huta, 

Boss    Nat    O. 

National  Malleable  Castings 
Co. 

\       Ward 
Bolt    1     Nut    Co. 
Ryerson   A  Son,    Joseph   T. 
Bolts,    Patoh. 

Falls   Hollow    Stoybolt    Co. 
Bolts.   Tack. 

Illlnola   Steel    Co. 
Books,   Railway. 
Olhsnn-Prlbble  Co. 
Slmmons-Boardman    Publish- 
ing  Co. 
Boosters. 

Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co.. 
Inc. 
Booths,    Telephone. 

Dickinson.    Inc..    Panl. 
Boring     and     Turntnc     Mills. 
Vertical. 
NIleeBement-Pond    Co. 
Bracea,   Guard  Ball. 

American  Chain  Ce. 
Braces,    Rail. 

Fort     Pitt     Malleable     Iron 

Co. 
National   Malleable  Coatings 

Co. 
Q.    A  C.   Co..   The. 
Rsmspe    Iron    Works. 
Brake    Beams. 

American     Steel      Fonndrlee. 
Chlrago   Railway   Equipment 
Co. 
Brake    Beams — Supports. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 
Chicago       Rsllwsy       Equip- 
ment   Co 
Brake    T  rrlng,    Una,    Leren, 
Eto. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 
Srhaefer  Equip.   Co. 
Steel   Car   Forge   Oo. 
Brake  Eeada. 

American     Steel     Foundries. 
ttilcago       Railway       Equip- 
ment Oo. 
National    Mallesble  fastings 

Oo, 


Brake    Shoea. 

American      Brake      Shoe      A 

F.It.    Co. 
Fort      rut      Malleable      Iron 


Carlines. 

Chicago  Cleveland  Car  Root- 
ing Co. 

Pressed    Steel    Car   Co. 

Standard  Ry.  Equipment  Oo. 
Car    Material,    Wood. 

Duncan  Lumber  Co. 

Exchange  Sawmills  Salea  Co. 

Mummert     Lumber     A     Tie 


Brakes,    Hand. 
Miner.    W.    H. 
Mlnlch  Ry.  Appliance  Corp. 
National  Malleable  Castings 

Co. 
Wine    Ry.    Appliance    Co. 


Bridge   Builders. 

American    Bridge   Co. 
Arnold  Co. 
Fowler.    Chas.    Evan 
FIttsburgb-Dea  Moines  Steel 
Co. 

Bridge        Stringers    —    (Be* 
Stringers,    Bridge). 

Buckbts,    Clam    Shell. 
Blnw-Knox   Co. 
Brown   Hoisting   Machy.   Co. 
Browning    Co. 
Industrial    Works. 
Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 

Buckets,    Grab. 
American   Bridge  Co 
Blew  Knox   Co. 
Brown    Hoisting    Mchy.    Co. 
Hayward  Co. 
Industrial  Works. 
Orton    &    Stelnbrenner    Co. 

Buffers,    Friction. 
Miner,   W.   H. 

Westlnghouae      Air       Brake 


Buildings.      Iron      Steel      and 
Steel    Concrete. 
Arnold   Oo. 
Ferguson  Co..  H.  K. 

■ 

i-ltistiurgh  Ilea  Moines  Steel 

Co. 
Robertson    Co.,    H.    H. 
Robinson  Co..   Dwlght   P. 
Stone   A   Webater. 
White   Bng.   Corp..  J.   O. 
Building!,   Portable  Steel. 

Blnw-Knox  Co. 
Buildings.  ReadytoErect. 

Structural    Steel. 

Bteel      Fabricating      Corp  . 

i',.. 

Bulldosen. 

Nllee-Bement-Pond   Co. 
Ryeraon    A   Bon,    Joseph   T. 

Burners.       Bunsen,       Oxygen. 
■an. 

Air    Reduction    Sale*   Oo. 
Oahlea.    Kleotrio. 

American    Steel    A     Wire    Oo 
Kerlta      Insulated      Wire     A 
Cable   Co. 
Cahleways — (Bee   Tramways). 
Calcium    Carbide. 

Air    Reduction    Salea   Oo. 
Car    Fnda.    Steel. 
Chlrago  Cleveland  Car  Roof- 
ing   Co. 
Car       Lighting      Kqulpment — 
(Bee  Lighting   Car   Equip- 
msnt). 


Co. 


Co. 


Metali 


Morton   Mfg.    Co. 
Carriers.    Monorail. 

Conveyors  Corp.   of   America 
Car,    Ballast. 

General    American    tar    Co. 

Pressed   Steel  Car   Co. 

Western     Wheeled     Scraper 

Cars,     Dump, 

Clark    Car    Ce. 

General  American  Cor  Co. 

Pressed    Steel    Car    Co, 
Cars,    Freight. 

General   American   Car  Co. 

Greenville   Steel   Car  Co. 


Co. 


Ralston    Steel    Car    Co. 

Ryan   Car  Co. 
Cars,    Hand   and   Push. 

Fairbanks    Morse    A   Co. 

Mudge   A   Co. 
Cars,    Industrial. 

Pre I   Steal   tar  Co. 

Whiting  Corp. 
Cars.    Motor    (Section). 

Clark  Car  Co. 

Fairbanks    Morse    A   Co. 

Mudge  A  Co. 
Csrs.    Ore. 

Clark   Car  Co. 

"reaped    Stet  I    far   Co. 
Cars.    Passenger. 

Pressed   Steel   Car  Co. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Co. 
Cars,   Rebuilt  and  Repaired. 

Qenenl    American    Car   Co. 

Greenville   Steel   Car  Oo. 


el  Ci 


Co. 


P.    A   M.   Co..   The 
Casting*,   Steel. 
Amerlcsn  LocomotiTo  Co. 
American     Steel     Foundries. 
Edgewater  Steel  C*. 
McConway   A  Torley   0*. 
Standard  Steel  Works. 
Union  Spring  A  Mfg.   Oo. 


Cement,   High  Temperature, 
Jobna-MsnTiUe,  Inc. 


Ralston  Steel  Car  Co. 
Ryan  Car  Co, 
Cars.    Refrigerator. 

Pressed 
Cars.   Second  Hand. 

Mors*   Bros.   Mschlnery  Co. 
Cars.     Self-Propolled     Passen 
ger. 

il   Co.,  The. 

Cars.    Shapes.    Pressed    Steel. 

Mfg.   Co. 

Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co. 

fart.  Tank. 

American    Car    Co. 
American       Tank 
Corp, 
l'ennaylvanla    Tank    Car   Co. 
Pressed   Steel   I 

Wheeled     Bcrmpex 

Castings.    Brass    sad    Brease. 
Magnus  Co.,    Inc. 

A.     M.  Ill 

Castings.    Orsy    Iroa. 

American      Brake      Shoe      A 

ray.  Co. 

Amerlrsn    locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin   LotemoUv*   Works 
Mlilval*     Steel     A     Ordnanre 

On 
National    Malleable   Castings 


Chemists. 

Dearborn  Chemical  ©a. 

Hunt  A  Co..   Robert  W. 

Pittsburgh    Teatlng    Labora- 
tories. 
Chimneys,  Csst  Iron. 

Dickinson.    Inc..    ra.tl 
Cinder  Handling  Plants. 

Conveyors  Corp.  of  America 

Roberts  snd  Schsefer  Ca. 
Circuit  Breakers. 

federal   Signal   Co 

General    Ry.    Signal    Co. 

Hall    Switch    A    Signal    Co. 

Clamps.  Flaagiag. 

Ryerson  A  Son.  Joseph  T. 
Clamps.    Ouard    Ball 
in    Chain    Co 

Q    *   f.   Co      The 
Clamps.  Hese. 

National  Malleable  Caatlngs 
Co 

Westlnghonae  Air  Brake  Co. 
Clamps.  Pipe. 

Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Oo.. 

National   Malleable   Castings 
Co. 
Cleaner*,    riue. 

Rvrson  A  Son.  Jeeeph  T. 
Closets.    Water. 

Dunsr  Co. 

Coach   and   Coach   Yard   Steam 

Joints— (See  Jetnta.    Kts.) 

Ooal    Ore    and    Aah    Handling 

Maohlaee. 

Brown     Hoisting     Machinery 

On 
Conveyor*  Corp.   *f    America. 
Orton  A  Stelnereaaer  O 
Roberta   end   Boaaefer  Co 
OoaUaw  Btatieaa. 

10    Bridge    Co 
Fairbanks  Morse  A   Oo, 

\ aod   Oo 
riftabnrgvl-Des   Metnee  Steel 

On. 
Roberta  aad  Schaefer  CVi 
Oolnmne,    Water. 

Plllshnrga  Pee   Melaea  Steel 

Cocks.    Ancle. 

Weatlnghoaaa   Air   Brace  rVi. 
Columns.    Oaat    Iron    Building 

D       B.      Ca.t      Iron      Pipe      A 

Flrr.  Ce. 
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Compressors,  Air. 

Ingsrsoll  Band  Co. 
Conduits,    MetellU   Flexible. 

Bnrco  Mfg.  Oo. 

Franklin       Railway       Supply 
Co..  Inc. 


Co. 

Schaefer   Equipment  Co. 

Connootora,  Automatlo  T.  P. — 
(Bm  Train  Pipe  Connoo- 
tora, Automatic). 

Connectors.     Electrical. 

Westlngbouse  Blec.    A  Mfg. 
Co. 

Control   Devices,    Train   Speed. 
Federal    Signal   Co. 
General   By.    Signal   Co. 
Miller    Train    Control    Corp. 
Union   Switch   &  Signal   Co. 

CoBTertera.    Steal. 

Whiting  Corp. 
Oeaveyor,   Aah — (Boa  Coal,  Ore 
and  Aah  Handling  htaoh.) 
Conveying  Machinery. 

American    Bridge   Co. 

Conveyors  Corp.  of  America 

GiffordWood   Co. 

Industrial  Worka. 

Orton   A  Stelnbrenner  Oo. 

Cooling     Compounds,     Journal 
Hot  Box. 
Mohawk  Lubricating  Co. 

Corkboard. 

Stone  Corp.,   Junius  H. 
Counselor,    Railway. 

Hale.    Arthur 
Couplers. 

American  Steel   Foundries. 

Franklin     Railway     Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 

MoCoDway   A  Torley  Co. 

National  Malleable  Casting* 
Co. 

Q  &  C  Co.,  The 

Standard  Coupler  Co. 

Weettngbouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Coupler    Feoketa — (So*    Draft 

Yokes). 
Couplings,  Boas. 

Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Oo. 

Ingeraoll  Rand  Co. 

Westlngbouse  Air  Brake  Co. 
Covering.    Seat    Rattan. 

Hale  &   Kllburn   Corp. 
Cranes,   Electrio  Traveling. 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Oo. 

Ferguaon    Co..    B.    K. 

Nllea-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Whiting  Corp. 

Cranes,  Gantry. 

Brown  Holering  Mchy.  Co. 

Industrial  Works. 

Nllea-Bement-Pond  Oo. 

Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 

Whiting  Corp. 
Cranes,  Jib. 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy  Oo. 

Industrial  Worka. 

Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co. 

Whiting  Corp. 
Cranes,    Locomotive, 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy  Oo. 

Indnatrlal   Worka. 

Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Co. 

Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 
Cranes,  Portable. 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Oo. 

Industrial   Worka. 

Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 
Cranes,    Tractor. 

Industrial    Works. 

Northwst    Engineering   Co. 
Cranes,    Wreaking. 

Brown   Hoisting   Mchy.   Co. 

Industrial   Works. 

Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Oo. 
Crank      Phis  —  (Sm     Pins, 

Crank). 
Creosote. 

American    Creosoting    Co. 

Century     Wood     Preserving 
Co. 


Creosoted  Lumber. 
American     Creosoting     Co., 

inc..  The 
International    Creosoting    A 
Constr.  Co. 


Croasheada  and  Shoes. 

Baldwin   Locomotive  Works 
Barco  Mfg.  Co. 


Culverts. 
American  Sheet  A  Tin  Plate 

Co. 
Armco     Culvert     &     Flume 

Mfrs     Assti. 
Canton   culvert   &  Silo  Co. 
r.     S.    Caat     Iron     Pipe     A 
Fdry  Co. 

Cupolas,  Foundry. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Curtains     and     Fixtures.     Car 

Vestibule. 
Morton    Mfg.    Co. 

Curtains     and     Fixtures,     Car 
Window. 
Morton    Mfg.    Co. 

Cutters,    Flue. 

Ryerson  A  Son,  Joseph  T. 

Cutting  and  Welding  Appara- 
tus   (Oxy-Aoetylene). 
Air  Reduction  Salee  Oo. 

Cyclopedias,    Railway. 

Slmmons-Boardman    Publish- 
ing Co. 

Cylinders,       Gas,       Acetylene, 
Etc 
Air  Relnctlen  Bales  Co. 


Diaphragms  for  Oars,   Canvas 
and   Steel. 
Morton   Mfg.  Co. 

Diaphragms,     Buffing    Mechan- 
ism. 
Morton   Mfg.   Co. 

Dies,  Threading. 

Greenfield   Tap  A   Die  Corp. 


Door,    Locomotive,   Fire-Bex. 
Franklin      Railway     Supply 
Co..    Inc. 

Doors,  Car. 
Miner,  W.  H. 
Wine   Ry.   Appliance  Co. 

Doors.     Grain. 

Exchange      Sawmills      Sales 

Co. 
Mummert  Lumber  A  Tie  Co. 

Doors.    Steel. 

Morton   Mfg.   Co. 


Draft  Gears. 
Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Oo. 
Hall    Draft    Gear   Corp. 
Keyoke  Ry.  Equip.  Co. 
Miner,    W.  H. 
Keyoke   Ry.   Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Coupler  Co. 
Symington  Co.,  T.   H. 
Union   Draft  Gear  Co. 
Westlngbouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Draft  Yokes. 
American  Steal  Foundries. 
Miner.   W.   H. 
National  Malleable  Castings 


Dredging  Machinery.  . 

Industrial    Works. 
Plttabnrgh-Dea  Moines  Steel 


Steel   Car   Forge   Oo. 


Drills.    Twist. 

Greenfleld  Tap  A   Die  Corp. 

Drilling  Machines,   Pneumatic 
Ingersoll  Rsnd  Co. 


Drilling      Machines,      Upright 
and  Radial. 
NilesBement-Pond    Co. 
Ryeraon    A    Son,    Joseph    T. 


Driving  Boxes   (Extended 
Main). 
Franklin      Railway      Snpply 


names  —  (8ee  Genera- 
tors, Eleotrlo,  Econo- 
mizers,   Fuel). 


Co. 

Electrification,    Railroad. 
McClelland   &   Junkersfeld. 
Roblneon  Co.,   Dwlght  P. 
Smith  A  Co.,   O.   E. 
Westinghouse   Elec.    &   Mfg. 
Co. 

Enamels,  Air  Drying  and 
Baking. 

Murphy    Varnish   Co. 
Engineers  and  Contractors. 

Ferguson   Co..    H.    K. 

Roberts  and  Schaefer  Oo. 

Robinson  Co..  Dwlght  P. 

Stone   A  Webster. 

Watson  Engineering  Oo. 

White  Bug.  Corp.,  J.  G. 

Engineers,  Construction. 
Arnold  Oo. 

Bush,  Roberts  A  Schaefer. 
Ferguaon   Co.,    H.    K. 
McClelland    &   Junkersfeld. 
Roberts  snd  Schaefer  Oo. 
Roblneon  Co.,  Dwlght  P. 
Stone  A  Webster. 
Watson  Engineering  Co. 
White  Eng.  Corp.,  J.  Q. 

Engineers,  Consulting,  Civil, 
Elec  Hydraulic  Meoh. 
Val. 

Arnold  Co. 

Battey,   Paul   L. 

P.csb.   Roberts  A  Schaefer. 

Ferguson   Co.,   H.    K. 

Fowler,  Chas.  Evan. 

Fowler,  Geo.  L. 

Gilmore   Co.,   Thomas   N. 

Hunt  A  Co.,    Robert   W. 

Mublfeld,   John   B. 

Smith  *  Co..  O.    B. 

Engineers,   Contracting. 
Arnold  Co. 

Bueh,  Roberta  A  Schaefer. 
Ferguson   Co.,   H.   K. 
Hunt  A  Co.,   Robert  W. 
McClelland    &   Junkersfeld. 
Muhlfeld.  John  E. 
Smith  A  Co.,  C.  B. 
Stone   A   Webster. 
Watson  Engineering  Oo. 
White  Eng.  Corp..  J.  G. 

Engineers,  Inspecting. 

Arnold  Co. 

Bush,  Roberts  A  Schaefer. 

Ferguson  Co.,   H.   K. 

Fowler,  Geo.  L. 

Gullck,  Henderson. 

Hunt  A  Co.,  Robert  W. 

Muhlfeld,  John  B. 

Smith  A  Co..  C.  B. 
Engines,  Crude  and  Fuel  Oil. 

Fairbanks  Morse  A  Co. 
Engines,    Gas   and   Gasoline. 

Fairbanks  Morse  A  Co. 
Engines,  Hoisting. 

Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Co. 

Industrial    Works. 

Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 


Fans,    Exhaust    and    Ventilat- 
ing. 
Buffalo  Forge  Co. 
Mudge  A  Co. 

Fasteners,  Car  Doer. 
Arnold  Co. 

Fort  Pitt  Malleable  Iron  Co 
Miner,    W.   H. 

National   Malleable  Castings 
Co. 

Ferro   Molybdenum. 

Vanadium    Corp.    of    Ame 


Ferro,    Tungsten. 

Vanadium    Corp.    of    An 


Filters,  Water  and  Industrial, 
Graver  Corp. 

Filtration   Plants.    Water. 
Graver  Corp. 

Fireboxes. 
American  Locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Fittings,  Air  Brake. 
National      Malleable      Cast- 
ings   Co. 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 

Fitting!,    Flanged   Pipe. 
U.    8.    Cast    Iron    Pipe    A 
Fdry.  Ce. 

Fixtures,   Car  Deer. 
Miner,  W.  H. 
National  Malleable  Castings 


Flooring. 

Jennlson   Wright  Os. 
Stone   Corp..   Junius   H. 

Flooring,    Composition   Oar. 
American  Masen  Safety 

Tread  Co. 
Stone  Corp.,  Junius  H. 

Flooring,    Steel. 
Morton   Mfg.    Ce. 

Flooring,     Wood     Blook — (See 

Also  Blocks,  Creosoted). 

Carter    Bloxonend    Flooring 

Co. 
Exchange  Sawmills  Sales  Co. 

Flue  Cleaners — (Bee  Cleaners, 
Fine). 

Flue    Cutters  —  (Bee    Cutters, 
Flue). 

Flues,     Boiler  —  (See     Tubes, 
Boiler). 

Forges,  Rivet  Heating. 

Buffalo  Forge  Co. 
Ferguson   Furnace  Co. 
Ryerson  A  Son,  Joseph  T. 

Forglngs. 

American    Bridge   Co. 
American  Steel  Foundries. 
Edgewater  Steel  Co. 
Gifford-Wood  Co. 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 
Steel    Car    Forge    Oo. 


Forms,     Steel,     For     Concrete 

Construction. 
Blaw-Knox  Co. 

Foundations. 

Fowler,  Chas.   Bvan. 
Smith  A  Co.,  C.  B. 

Foundry  Equipment. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Foundry  Supplies. 
Whiting  Corp. 


Frames,    Locomotive. 

American  Locomotive  Ce. 

American  Steel  Foundries. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Frames,  Truck. 

American  Locomotive  Oo. 

American  Steel  Foundries. 

Baldwin  Locomotive   Works. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply 
Co.,    Inc. 

Scullln  Steel  Co. 

Frames,  Vanadium. 

American  Locomotive  Oo. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Worka. 
Frogs  and  Crossings. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works. 

Fulcrums,  Brake  Beam. 
American  Steel   Foundries. 
Chicago   Ry.    Equipment  Oo. 
National      Malleable     Cast- 
ings  Co. 

Furnaces,  Annealing  and  Ones 
Hardening, 


Fur 


Co. 


Whiting  Corp. 

Furnaces.    Forging. 

Ferguson   Furnace  Co. 
Furnaces,   Heat  Treating. 

Ferguson   Furnace  Co. 

Furnaces,  Melting. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Furnaces,  Rivet  Heating— (See 
Forges,  Rivet  Heating). 

Gage    Testers— (Bee     Teeters, 
Gage). 

Gages,   Machinists. 

Greenfleld  Tap  A   Die  Corp. 
Gages,  Steam. 

Aebton  Talve  Os. 

Gages,    Wheel    Press    E speed- 

lng. 

Ashton  Valve  Ce. 
Gaskets. 

Continental  Fibre  Os. 
Gates,  Tall. 

Morton  Mfg.   Ce. 

Gear  Blanks,  Belled  Steel. 
Stsndard  Steel  Worka. 

Gears  and  Pinions. 

American  Bteel  Foundries. 

Gears,      Valve  —  (Bee     Yarre 
Gears). 

Generators,    Acetyls**, 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Oo, 

Generators,    Oar   Lighting;, 
Safety  Car  Lighting  *  Beat- 
ing Co. 

Stone   Franklin   Co. 

Generators,    Eleotric 
Fairbanks   Morse  A  On. 

Glass,   Wire, 
Mississippi    Wire   Glass   Oo. 

Graphite,    Lubricating. 
Galena  Signal  041  Os. 


Grate  Shakers. 
Franklin      Railway      ".apply 
Co..    Inc. 

Grease  Forming    afscblnen. 
Franklin      Railway      Snpply 
Co..    Inc. 

Grinding  Machines,   Portable. 

Ingeraoll  Rand  Os. 
Guard   Hail    (One    Piece). 

American    Chain   Co. 
Guards.    Cattle. 

American   Bridge  Co. 
Guards,    Dust. 

Symington   Co.,    T.    H. 

Hammers,    Pneumatic 

Ingeraoll   Rand  Ce. 

Oldham   A  Son   Co.,   Geo. 
Hammers,  Steam. 

Industrial  Works. 

Niles-Bement-Pond    Co. 

Ryerson  A  Sea,  Jeoepn  T. 
Hand     Brakes     (Best     Wishes 
Hand). 
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Hw'ii.   Car  Door — (See  Fix- 
tures,   Car   Door). 
Ryeraon  A  Sod.  Joseph  T. 

Heaters.   Feed  Water. 
Graver  Corp. 
Superheater   Co..    The 

Heating   and   Ventilating.    Ap- 
paratus. 
Buffalo   Forge  Co. 
Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,   Inc. 

Heating  Systems,  Car  (Eleo- 
trto  and  Steam). 

gefety  Car  Heating  A  Light- 
ing Co. 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc. 

Wine   Ry.   Appliance  Co. 

Heating  Unite,  Independent. 
Sturtevant  Co..   B.  F. 

Holitlng  Machinery, 

Brown  Holetlng   Mchy  Co. 

Giff.jrd 

Induetrlal    Worki. 

Orton   A  Stelnbrenner   Ce. 

Helats,  Coaoh. 
Wbltlng  Corp. 

Hotata,  Chain. 

Rjerson  A  Son.  Joseph  T. 

Holate,   Electric 

Brown  Holetlng  Mchy.  Co. 

Hoists,    Lscoaiotlvs. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Hoists.  Pneumatic 
Ingeraoll   Band  Co. 
Oldham  A  Son  Co.,   Geo. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Holden,  Angle  Ceoe, 
Mudge  A  Co. 

Hooka.  Wreeklag. 

National   Malleable  Castings 

I  ,,. 

Hoppan.  Wet  and  Dry  (Car). 
Dunes-  Co. 

Hois.   Air,   Btsaa,    Bto. 
Oldham  A  Son  Co.,   Geo. 
Weetlnghouae  Air  Brake  Co. 

Hydro  gea. 

Air    Redaction   Sales  Co. 

Icing    Station   Equipment. 

n I    I  0 

Ingoti. 

ErlgewateT  Steel  Co. 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 
Mfl  mi«i;  A  Torley  Co. 
Mldvale    Steel    A    Ordnance 

Co. 
National   Malleable  Castings 

Inspection  of  Material  aad 
Eqnlpmeat—  (Bee  Engl- 
assrs,    Inspection). 

Insulation.   DeotrloaL 
ntal  Flbrs  Oe. 

Johns  MsnvlllS.    IDC. 

Insulation.   Hsat. 

Jobna-Maaetlls.    Inc. 
I-ahon    OS,,   Tke. 


Insulation,  Trash. 
Continental   Fibre  Co 


Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Os. 
rsjlsetiiul   Iron  Os. 

less.   Hsllow  BUyVslt. 

Falls    Hollow    .msTho|t   Oo 


Iron,    Refined 

Rrereoa    A    Hon.    Joesph 


Iron  Staybolt — (See  Also  Stay- 
bolts). 
Ewald    Iron    Co. 
Fella   Hollow  Staybolt  Co. 
Home    Iron    Mills.    In.-. 
Rjerson    A    Son,    Joseph    T. 


Joints.   Air  Reservoir. 
Barco  Mfg.  Co. 
Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co.. 
Inc. 

Joints.  Blow  Off  Line  (Round- 
house), 
Barco  Mfg.   Co. 
Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co., 
Inc. 

Joints.  Coach  and  Coaoh  Yard. 
Barco  Mfg.   Co. 
Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co.. 


Tuints.  Flexible. 
Barco   Mfg.    Co. 
Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co.. 
Inc. 

Jointa.    Ball. 
American    Chain    Co. 
American  Steel  Foundrlee. 
Illinois   Steel   Co. 
Q.   It   C.   Co..   The 

Joints.  Steam,  Air  and  Liquid. 
Barco  Mfg.  Co. 
Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co.. 

In.-. 

Journal  Boxes   and   Lids, 
Allegheny   Steel  Co. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 
National   Malleable  Castings 


Ladles. 
Wbltlng  Corp. 

Lsthes,    Axle. 

Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Sellers  A   Co  .    Ino  ,   Win. 

Lathes,  Engine, 
Nlles-Bement-Pond  Co. 
Ryeraon   A   Son,   Joseph   T. 

Lathes,    Vertical  Turret. 

Niles-Bemont-Pon.l    Co 
Sellers   ft   Co.,    Inc..    Wm 

Lathes.    Wheel. 

Nlloa  Hement-Pond  Co. 
Bailers  I 

Leather    and    Leather    Substl 
Ultra. 

ither  I  loth   Co 


Safety  Car  Lighting  A  Hast 
Ing  Co. 

■  I  In  co. 


Locomotives.    Contractors. 

AmorlrSB    loCorDStlVe  OS. 
Ralilirln   Locomotlvs   Works 

T.ornmMivaa     Fie.  trio. 

American    Ixx-omotlrs    On. 
Bsldwln    T.rw-omotl»s    Works 


I.o<-omotlr«!.    Mine. 

An.erlran  locomotlvs  Oo. 
Baldwin    IsicnmnttTS   Works 


Locomotlvs  Repair  Farts. 
American  Locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Locomotives,  Steam. 

American  Locomotive  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotlvs  Works. 

Lubricators,   Driving  Box, 
Franklin      Hallway      Supply 
Co..   inc. 

Lubricants   (Oil  and  Greaae). 
Galena  Signal  Oil  Co. 
Mohawk  Lubricating  Co. 
Texas  Co. 


American     Creosotlng     Co., 

[DC  .    The 
Duncan    Lumbar   Co. 
Bxchange  Sawmills  Sales  Co. 
Mnmmert  Lumber  A  Tie  Co. 


Mechanical  Draft  Apparatus — 
(See  Heating  and  Vent. 
App.). 

Melters,    Electric.    Snow. 
...     A   C.    Co..   The 

Milling    Machines.    Plain    and 
Universal. 
Ryernon  A  Hon,  Joseph  T. 


Monorail  Systems. 
Whiting  Corp. 


Halls. 

American  Steel  A  Wire  Co. 
I.  '..relate   Iron   A  Steel   Oo. 


Nozzles,  Exhaust, 
Franklin      Railway     Supply 
Co..    Inc. 
Huts—  (Bes   Bolts   and    Huts). 

Not  Looks. 
Boss  Nut  Co. 
Franklin     Rt.     Supply     Co.. 


Oil  Filtering  and  Storage  Bys 
tsms. 
.; rarer  Corp. 

Oil      Filtering      and      Storage 
Systema. 
rokhelm  on  Tank  ft   I'nmr 


Oils.   Lobrloatlng. 

listens  Signal  Oil  Co. 

Texss  Oo. 
Ore   and    Aah   Handling   Mohy 


Packing    Cylinder    and    Valva 

mis*. 

Parking.     Seml-Metslllo. 

Fa  .king   Hoft, 
Oar..    ■ 

Uan.llle.    Inr. 


Paper  Sheathing. 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car   Roof- 
ing Co. 
Lehon  Co..  The. 


File  Drivers. 
Browning   Co. 
Industrial   Works. 
Orton  A  Stelnbrenner  Co. 

Piling.    Sheet   Steel. 
American    Bridge  Co. 

Piling  Wood. 
Duncan    Lumber  Co. 

Mummert  Lumber  A  Tie  Co. 

Piling,    Creosoted   Wood. 
International    Creosotlng    A 
Constr.  Co. 

Pins,  Air  Brake  and  Clevis. 
Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 


Steel    Car    Forge    Co. 

Fins,   Crank, 

American  Locomotlvs  Co. 
Baldwin  Locomotlvs  Works. 

Pipe.  Cast  Iron. 
Cast     Iron     Pipe     Publicity 

Bureau. 
D.     S.    Caat     Iron     Pipe     A 
Fdry.  Co. 

Pipe     Cutting     A     Threading 
Machy. 
Greenfield  Top  A   Die   Corp. 

Pipe    Fittings— (Bss    Fittings, 
Pips). 


Canton   Culvert   ft   Silo  Co 
U.    S.    Cost     Iron    Pipe    A 
Fdry.  Co. 

Pipe.    Riveted  Steel. 

Plttsburgh-Pes  Moines  Steel 


Planers. 

Nllea  Bement-Pond    Co. 
Ryeraon  A  Son,  Jossph  T. 

1     CO  .    In.-  ,    Wm. 


Platss,  Center — (See  Bearings. 
Center), 

Platss,    Follower. 
Steel  Car  Forge  Co. 

Plates.  Iron  and  Steel. 
Illinois  Steel  Co. 
Interstate   Iron  A  Stssl   Co. 
Pittsburgh  Dee  Moines  Stsel 


Plates,    Tie. 

Illinois    Steel   Co. 
Interatats    Iron   A   Stsel  Os. 
National   Malleable  Castings 


Plows.  Snow. 

American  locomotive  Co. 

■        .  "  .     The 


Pnsumatle  Tesls. 

Ink-ersnll    Rsn.l   Co. 
Oldham   A    Son*   Co 


Poles,    Creosote. 1. 
InternfttaanaJ    Creosoting    A 
Constr.  Co. 

Poles.     Telegraph     and     Tele- 
phone. 
Duncan    lumber    Co. 


Powder   Blasting — (See  Explo- 


Muhlfeld.  John  E. 
Stone  A  Webstar. 
White   Bug.   Corp.,   J.   G. 


Jennlson  Wright  Oo. 

Pressei.   Wheel. 

Niles  Bement-Pond  Co. 

.    Wm 


Pumps    and   Pumping    Machln- 


Punohlng     and     Shearing     Ha* 
chinei. 
Buffalo    Forge    Co. 
Rjerson  A  Son.  Jossph  T. 


Rail    Benders. 

American    Chain    Co. 
Verona   Tool    Works. 

Rail-Bonds. 

American  Steel   A   Wire  Co. 
Nlles-Bement-Psnd  Os. 
Westinghorme  Blsc    A  Mfg. 


Rail,   Manganese. 

Manganese  Steel  Rail  Os. 

Ralls. 

llvm.in    Mi.i.a.ds   Co. 
Illinois  Steel   Co. 

Co. 

Rail     Splice     Platss    —    (Bss 

Jointa.  Hall). 
Reamers.    Expanding. 

Greenfield   Tap  A   Die  Corp. 
Reamers,    Solid. 

QTMBBtM   Tap  A    Pis  Corp. 
Refrigerator!. 

Wins      Rsllwsy      Appliance 
Co. 


Retorts,     Creeaotlag- 

Orstcr   . 
Reveres     Oesr.     Pswsr. 

Bares    Mfg     I  s 

Frsnklln      Rsllway      Supply 
I  a  .    Inc. 
Riveting    Maenlass. 

Infra.. II     Hand     Co. 
R I  ratio  ,     MaeklBSS.     ParU  Vie 
—  (■as      Alas      Hasamars, 
Pnsomatlc). 

Ingeraoll    Ratal  Ok. 
Rlvst    Cutters 

Interstate    Iron   A   Steal   Os. 
Rivets. 

Roes    Not   Oo 

Champion    Rivet    Os. 

Huaarll.     Itur.laall     A     Ward 
Bolt   ft    Nnl   Oo 

Rjerson    A   Bon.    Jossph    T. 
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Buyers  Index 


Booing,    Asbestos. 
Johus-Manville.    Inc. 
Robertson  Co..    II     H 


Co. 
Chicago  •  Cleveland      Car 

Roofing  Co. 
Hntchlne    Car    Roofing    Co. 
Lebon  Co.,  Tbe 
Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
Standard     Railway      Equip- 
ment Co. 
I  int..!   Alloy  Steel  Corp. 
Roofing.    Corrugated. 
American  Sheet  ft  Tin  Plate 

Co. 
Robertson  Co..   H.  H. 
Roofing  for  Bulldlnga. 

Texas   Co. 
Roofing,   Gypsum. 

Robertson  Co.,   H.  H. 
Roofing,    Tin. 
American      Sheet      *      Tin 
Plata  Co. 
Roofing,  Wood. 

Exchange  Sawmills  Sales  Co. 
Rope.      Wlra  —(Sea     Wire 

Rope), 
Running   Boards,    Car. 

Standard      Ry.      Equipment 
Co. 
Railroad   Structures   —    (See 
Engineer*     and      Contrac- 
tors;    Also     Buildings). 
Baddies,    Running    Board. 
Miner.    W.    H. 


Sand   Rammers. 

Oldham  &  Son  Co.,  Geo. 
■awa,   High   Speed  Frlotlon. 

Ryerson  *  Son,  Joseph  T. 
laws,  Portable,  Sail. 

Fairbanks  Morse  *  Co. 

Industrial   Works. 

Q.   ft  C.  Co..  The 
Scrapers,    Wheeled   and  Drag. 

Western     Wheeled     Scraper 
Co. 

■craws.    Lag. 

Boss  Nat  Co. 
Seats,   Car. 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Corp. 

Heywood-Wakedeld  Co. 
Shafting. 

Falls   Hollow  Staybolt  Co. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,  Joseph  T. 
Shapes,    Pressed  Bteel. 

Greenville   Steel   Oar  Oo. 

Morton  Mfg.  Co. 

Sharon   Pressed  Steel  Oo. 

Ryan    Car   Co. 
Shapes,    Structural. 

Illinois  Steal  Co. 

Interstate   Iron   ft  Steel  Oo. 

Ryerson    ft   Son,    Joseph    T. 
Shapers. 

NUee-Bement-Pend   Oo. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,  Joseph  T. 

Sellers  &   Co.,    Inc.,   Wm. 
Sheds,    TraLa. 

American    Bridge   Co. 

Arnold  Oo. 
Sheets,  Black  and  Galvanized. 

American      Sheet      ft      Tin 
Plata  Co. 

Ryerson  A  Son,  Joseph  T. 
Sheets,    Corrugated. 

American  Sheet  ft  Tin  Plate 
Oo. 

Robertson  Co.,   H.   H. 
Sheets,    Elaotrloal. 

American      Sheet       ft      Tin 
Plate  Co. 
Sheets,    Locomotive    Jaoket. 

American      Sheet      ft      Tin 
Plat*  Co. 
Sheets,    Polished    or   Planished 
Iron. 

American      Sheet      ft      Tin 
Plate  Co. 
Sheet*,   Stsel. 

Ryerson   ft   Son,    Joseph    T. 
Shop*,     Railroad — (Baa    Build- 
ings.     Iron,      Steel      and 
Steel   Concrete), 


Siding,    Corrugated   and   Plain. 
American      Sheet      ft      Tin 

Plate  Co. 
Robertson   Co..    11.    H. 
United    Alloy   steel  Corp. 


I  . -.1.  r.'il   SiL-nnl  Co. 
General   Ry.  Signal  Co. 
Hall  switch  &  Signal  Co. 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co. 

Signals,    Automatic    Cab. 

Miller  Train  Control  Corp. 

Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co. 
Signals.    Railway. 

Federal   Signal  Co. 

General    Ry.   Signal  Co. 

Ball  Switch  ft  Signal  Co. 

Onion  switch  &  Signal  Co. 
Skylights. 

Robertson   Co..    H.   H. 

Solder. 

More-Jones    Brass    &    Metal 


Spikes. 
American  Steel  ft  Wlra  Co. 
Illinois    Steal  Co. 


Spring   Plates   or   Seats. 

Allegheny  Steel  Co. 

National  Malleable  Castings 
Co. 
Springs. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 

American  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 

Railway    Steel    Spring    Co. 

Standard   Steel   Works. 

Union  Spring  ft   Mfg.   Co. 
Springs,    Machinery    For    Re* 
pairing. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,   Joseph  T. 
Stacks,    Steel. 

Americon   Bridge  Co. 

Graver  Corp. 

Pittsburgh    -    Des        Moines 
Steel  Co. 
Btaybolt*. 

American   Locomotive  Oo. 

Ewnld    Iron    Co. 

FallB  Hollow   Staybolt  Co. 

Flannery     Bolt     Co. 

Rome   Iron   Mills,    Inc. 

Ryerson   ft   Son,    Joseph   T. 
Btaybolts,    Hollow. 

Falls   Hollow  Staybolt  Oo. 

Ryerson  ft  Son,   Joseph  T. 
Steam  Chest*. 

Franklin      Railway      Supply 
Co..   Inc 
Steam  Shovels. 

Orton  ft  Stelnbrenner. 
Steel.   Alloy. 

United   Alloy   Steel  Corp. 
Steel,    Fabricated. 

Steel      Fabricating      Corp., 
The 
Steel,   Firebox. 

Illinois  Steal   Co. 
Steel,    Heat  Treated. 

United   Alloy  Steel  Corp. 
Bteel    Plata     Construction. 

Blaw-Knox   Co. 

Graver   Corp. 

Pittsburgh    -    Dee        Moines 
Steel  Oo. 
Steel,    Pressed   Specialties. 

Hale   &   Kilburn.    Corp. 
Bteel,    Structnr.l. 

American  Bridge  Co. 

Blaw-Knox   Co. 

Oifford-Wood    Co. 

Graver  Corp. 

Illinois    Steel    Co. 

Pittsburgh    -    Des        MoineB 
Steel  Co. 

Ryerson    ft   Son.    Joseph    T. 

Steel      Fabricating      Corp.. 
The 
Steel,    Tool. 

Illinois  Steel  Oo. 

Mldvale    Steel    ft    Ordnance 

Oo. 
Ryerson    ft   Son.    Joseph   T. 

United    Alloy    Steel   Corp. 
Stokers,    Locomotive. 

Blvln      Mechanical      Stoker 
Co. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Co. 


Stringers.    Bridge. 
Duncao    Lumber   Co. 
Mummert  Lumber  ft  Tie  Co. 


Switches    and    Switch    Stands. 
Ramapo    Iron    Works. 


Tamping  Machines.   Die. 

lugersoll    Rand    Co. 
Tanks     Air,    Gas  and  Oil. 

American  Bridge   Co 

American    Locomotive   Co. 

Babcock    ft    Wilcox. 

Graver  Corp. 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  &   Pump 
Co. 

Westlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co. 


Tanks,    Water. 

American     Locomotive     Co. 

Babcock    ft    Wilcox. 

Graver  Corp. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel 
Co. 
Tape,    Insulating. 

Johns-Manville.    Inc. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg. 
Co. 
Taps,    Machinists. 

Greenfield  Tap  &   Die  Corp. 
Taps,    Staybolt. 

Ryerson   &   Son.   Joseph  T. 
Terminals,   Freight. 

Ferguson  Co.,  H.  K. 
Terminals,    Railroad. 

Bush.    Roberts  &  Schaefer. 

McClelland    &    Junkcrsfeld, 
Inc. 

Robinson    Co..    Dwlght    P. 
Testers,    Gage. 

Aabton   Valve  Co. 
Testing  Machines,  Drop. 

Whiting  Corp. 

Ties,  Creosoted. 

American     Creosoting      Co., 

Inc.,    The 
Century     Wood     Preserving 

Co. 
International    Creosoting    & 

Constr.  Co. 
Mummert  Lumber  ft  Tie  Oo. 
Ties,    Steel. 

American    Bridge   Co. 
Ties,  Wood. 

American     Creosoting      Co., 

Inc.,    The 
Century     Wood     Preserving 

Co. 
Duncan  Lumber  Co. 
Exchange  Sawmills  Sales  Co. 
Mummert     Lumber     ft     Tie 


Timber,    Railway. 

American     Creosoting      Co.. 
Inc.,  Tbe 

Century     Wood     Preserving 
Co. 

Duncan   Lumber   Co. 

International    Creosoting    e. 
Constr.   Co. 

Exchange  Sawmills  Sales  Co. 

Mummert  Lumber  ft  Tie  Co. 
Tires,    Steal. 

Edgewater    Steel    Oo. 

Railway   Steel   Spring  Co. 

Standard  Steel  Works. 
Torches,  Welding  and  Cutting 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Co. 
Track  Tools. 

Verona  Tool  Works. 


Tractors,    Turntable. 

Nichols  ft   Bros..   Geo.    P. 

Whiting  Corp. 
Trailers,   Industrial 

Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
Train  Control  Systems. 

Federal    Signal   Co. 

Miller  Train  Control   Corp. 

National    Safety    Appliance 
Co. 

Union   Switch   &   Slgnnl   Co 
Tramways    (Wlra  Rope). 

American  Steel   ft   Wire  Co. 


Transfer  Tables. 

American  Bridge  Co. 
Blaw-Knox  Co. 
Brown  Hoisting  Mchy.  Co. 
Industrial   Work*. 
Whiting  Corp. 


Co. 
American       Mason       Safety 

Tread    Co. 
Morton    Mfg.    Co. 
Treatment,    Water  —    (See 
Water      Softening      and 
Purifying). 


Trucks,    Car  and  Locomotive. 
American    Locomotive  Co. 
American    Steel    Foundries. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Franklin      Railway      Supply 

Co.,  Inc. 
Standard   Car   Truck   Co. 

Trucks,   Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery. 
Elwell  Parker  Electric  Co. 

Trucks,    Industrial. 
Elwell  Parker  Electric  Co. 
Sharon  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Truek*,    Trailer. 
rrauklln       Railway      Supply 
Co..   Inc. 


Tuba*,   Boiler. 
Allegheny  Steel  Co. 
Parkersburg  Iron  Co. 
Ryerson    ft   Son,    Joseph   T. 


Turnbuckles. 

American   Bridge  Co. 
Industrial    Work*. 
Whiting  Corp. 

Underframea,    Steel. 
Greenville  Steel  Car  Oo. 
Ralaton  Steel  Car  Co. 
Ryan  Car  Co. 

Upholstery.  Car. 
Mass.   Mohair   Plush   Co. 
Zapon  Leather  Cloth  Co. 

Valves,    Balanced   Slide. 
Young,  C.   C. 

Valves,  Blower  and  Blow  Off. 

Crana  Co. 

Valves,    Cab. 
Crane  Oo. 


Co.,  Inc. 
Valves,   Globe. 

Crane  Co. 
Valves,  Piston. 

Franklin      Railway      Supply 
Co.,  Inc. 
Valves,    Pop,   Safety  and   Re 
lief. 
Asbton  Valve  Co. 
Crane  Co. 

Weetlnghouse  Air  Brake  Co 
Valves,    Pressure    Regulating 

Crane  Co. 
Varnishes. 

Murphy    Varnish    Co. 
Ventilators,   Car. 
Mudge  ft  Co. 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc 

Wine      Railway      Appliance 

Co. 


Ventilators,    Shop  and  Rsud- 
hous*. 
Dickinson.    Inc.,    Panl 
Johoi-ManvlUe,    Inc. 
Robertson  Co..   H.   H. 


Railway      Appliance 


Water      Columns — (Sea      Col- 
umns,   Water). 
Water   Cooling   Equipment. 


Water      Purifying      Materials 
and    Compounds. 
Dearborn  Chemical  Co. 

Water    Softening    and    Purify- 
ing. 
Dearborn    Chemical    Co. 
Graver  Corp. 

Wedges,    Automatic 

Franklin     Ry.     Supply     Co., 
Inc. 

Wedges,  Journal  Box. 

American    Steel    Foundries. 
National  Malleable  Castings 

Co. 
Steel   Car   Forge   Co. 

Welding  Maohlna*.    Flu*. 

Ryerson    ft   Son.    Joseph  T. 
Welding    aad    Cutting    Appa- 
ratus— (See    Cutting    and 
Welding  Apparatus). 


Wheels,   Car  aad  Locomotive. 
American     Locomotive    O*. 
American   Steel    Foundries. 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Edgewater  Steel  Co. 
Illinois   Steel  Co. 
Railway  Steel  Spring   C*. 
Standard  Steel  Works. 

Wheels,   Mine   Oar. 

Edgewater  Steel  Oo. 
Wheels,    Preased    Steal    Motor 
Car. 

Fairbanks   Morse   ft  Co. 

Mudge  ft  Co. 
Wheels,  Bteel  and  Steel  Tired. 

Blgewater   Steel  Co. 

Illinois  Steal   Co. 
Wheel    Centers,    Driving. 

American   Locomotive  Ce. 

American   Steel    Foundries. 

Baldwin  Locomotive   Works. 

Edgewater   Steel    Co. 

Standard     Steel     Works. 
Whistles,   Locomotive, 

Asbton    Valve    Company. 

Weetlnghouse  Air  Brake  Oo. 
Windows,    Weatherprooflng. 

Morton    Mfg.    Oo. 
Wire. 

American  Steel  ft   Wire  Co. 

Kerlte     Insulated     Wire     ft 
Cable 
Wire,  Barb. 

American  Steel  ft   Wire  Oo. 
Wire,    Fence. 

American  Steel   ft   Wire  Co. 

Interstate   Iron   ft   Steel  Co. 
Wire,   Insulated. 

American  Steel  ft   Wire  Co. 

Kerlte     Insulated     Wire     ft 
Cable. 
Wire.    Ball    Bond— (See    Kail 

Bond*). 
Wire,   Rope. 

American  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 
Wire,     Telephone     and     Tele- 
graph. 

American  Steel  ft  Wire  Co. 
Wood   Preservative— (See  Pre- 
servative  Wood). 
Wrecking      Cranes  —    (See 

Cranes,    Wrecking). 
Wrenohes. 

Coee   Wrench   Ce. 
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Falls-Hollow    Sttybolt    Co 65 

Federal    Signal    Co 80 

Ferguson  Co.,  H.  K.,  The 70 

Ferguson    Furnace   Co 66 

Flannery    Bolt   Co 44 
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Fowler,    Charles    Evan 70 
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Graver    Corp 64 
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H 

Hale,   Arthur    70 

Hale   &   Kilburn   Corp 69 

Hall    Draft    Gear    Corp 57 

Hall    Switch   &   Signal   Co 80 

Ilayward   Co.,   The 70 

Hey  wood  Wakefield   Co 67 

Hunt  &  Co.,  Robert  W 70 

Hutchins  Car   Roofing  Co 38 

Hyman-Michaels    Co 71 


Illinois   Steel   Co 33 

Industrial     Works 53 

'  md     Co 18 

International   Creosoting   &   Con- 

n    To lo 

Interstate  Iron  &   Steel   ('  M 


'■  tight   Co..  The 67 

I     R 64 

llle,     Inc II 


K 

Krntr    Insulated    Wire    A   Cable 


.    The.  . 


M 

61 

Manganese    Steel    Rail    Co 68 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co.  67 

McClellan   &   Junkersfeld,    Inc..  70 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  The..  62 

M.Myler    Interstate   Co.,    The..  64 
Midvale   Steel   &  Ordnance  Co., 

10,  11 

Miller  Train   Control   Corp 9 

Milner,    B.    B 70 

Miner,   W.   H 3 

\linuh    Ky.    Appliance    Corp....  64 

Co 68 

Mohawk   Lubricating   Co 60 

More  Jones  Ri.iss  &  Metal  I    >..  S4 
\1  rse    Bros.    Machinery  &    Sup- 
ply Co 71 

Morton    Mfg.   Co 68 

Mudge  &  Co 66 

Mnhlfield,    John    E 70 

Mutiiiiiert  Lumber  &  Tie  Co 69 

Murphy    Varnish    Co 56 

N 

National   Boiler  Washing  Co.   of 

Illinois      67 

National   Malleable  Castings  Co., 

The     30 

National    Safety    Appliance    Co., 
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